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(Bontis,  Continued) 
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11  p  973 
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Men,  Nov  29  p  1437 
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European  Conditions,  July  19  p  155 

Bradley  Steel  Co.: 

Contract  for  Steel  Plant  at  Shade- 
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Hill  Steel  Bending,*  Sept  20  p  749 
Brass  Manufacturers: 

(See  National  Association  of  Brass 
Manufacturers) 


Bratton,  W.  Norman: 

Molybdenum  in  Cast  Steel  and  Iron 
Rolls,*  Dec  6  p  1509 
Brauns,  Dr.  Hcinrich: 

Views   on   German   Problems,*   Nov 
15  p  1307 
Brazil: 

Manganese  Ore  Exports,  First  Half 

1923,  Nov  22  p  1418 
Steel  Industry,  Dec  13  p  1586 
Breed,  L.  C: 

Oil  Burning  Under  Boilers,  Aug  16 
p  417 
Breedlove,   L.   B.: 

Power     Plant     Problems     of     Steel 
Mills,*  Oct  18  p  1027 
Brenner-Moxley-Mervis  Co.: 

Copper  Rod  and  Wire  Mill,  Aug  2 
p  265 
Bridgeport   Brass   Co.: 

Educating  Employees  in   Industrial 
Economics,  Aug  16  p  414 
Bridges: 
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River,  July  19  p  146 
Brinell  Hardness: 

Comparable  Numbers  for  Non-Fer- 
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De  Gama  Process,*  Aug  23  p  475 
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British  Empire  Exhibition: 

Prospectus  of  World  Power  Confer- 
ence, Aug  16  p  408;  Dec  6  p  1514 
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Forsyth  Dump,*  Oct  18  p  1058 
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Fuel  Oil  Installation,*  July  19  p  129 
Buffalo  Forge  Co.: 

Balancing  High-Speed  Fans,*  Dec  6 
P  1512  ,  .     ^ 

Upright    Drilling    Machine,    21-m.,* 
Oct  4  p  901 
Buffalo   Foundry   &   Machine   Co.: 
Acquires  Cannon-Swenson  Co.,  Aug 
23  p  515 
Buffing  Machine: 

Hisey-Wolf,*  Aug  16  p  411 
Buildings: 

Outlook  for  1924  (Editorial),  Nov  29 

p  1462 
Shortage  of,  Nov  15  p  1328 
Stiffening  of  Tokio,*  Sept  13  p  68o; 
Nov  13  p  1329 
Bundling  Machine: 

Stanley  Scrap,*  Nov  22  p  1393 
Bunnell,  Sterling  H.: 

Wealth  a  Ti-ust,  Oct  25  p  1131 
Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Com- 
merce: 
Industrial  Machinery  Division  Ser- 
vice, Dec  20  p  1655 


Bureau  of  Mines: 

Changes  in  Personnel,  July  12  p  89 
Burnham  and  PhillipB: 

Treatment     of     Modern     Industrial 
Gear,*  Oct  18  p  1037 
Burnishing   Barrels: 

Abbott,*  Nov  29  p  1448 
Business: 

Causes     of     Industrial     Depression 

(Editorial),  Nov  1  p  1192 
Cycles  and  Forecasting  (Editorial), 

Aug  16  p  421;  Dec  20  p  1674 
Decree  on  Ethics  for  Trade  Associa- 
tions,   Dec    20    p    1646;     (Edi- 
torial), p  1674 
Government  Policy  Toward,  Aug  9 

p  334;  Aug  30  p  533 
Psychology    and    the    Cycle     (Edi- 
torial), July  12  p  93 
Psychology  in   (Editorial),  Sept  29 

p  76€ 
Quarterly  Analysis,  July  5  p  19 
Results     of     Conservative     Feelmg 
(Editorial),  Nov  22  p  1398 
Butler,  Joseph  G.: 

"Fifty    Years    of   Iron    and    Steel," 
New  Edition,  Nov  22  p  1420 


Cadillac  Motor  Car  Co.: 

Salvaging  Scrap,*  Dec  13  p  1571 
Caen  Plant  of  Schneider  &  Co.,*  July 

26  p  197 
Campbell,   Andrew  C,  Inc.: 

Nibbling  Machines,*  Oct  11  p  964 
Campbell   Machinery   Corporation: 
Internal   Keyway   and   Slot   Milling 
Attachment,*  Aug  16  p  403 

Canada: 

Bounty  for  Ontario  Ore,  Nov  22  p 

1415 
British    Empire    Steel    Corporation 
Production   Nine   Months   1923, 
Oct  18  p  1046 
Iron  and  Steel  Production,  June,  p 
279;  Julv,  August,  p  849;  Sep- 
tember, p  1211;  October,  p  1529; 
November,  p  1749 
Iron  Deposits  in  Ontario,  Oct  25  p 

1118 
Patent  Act    (Editorial),   Sept   13   p 

692 
Strike  of  Nova  Scotia  Steel  Work- 
ers, Oct  18  p  1090 
Lake  Erie-Ohio  River,  Opposition  to, 
Aug  23  p  510 
Cannon-Swenson  Co.: 

Acquired  by  Buffalo  Foundry  &  Ma- 
chine Co.,  Aug  23  p  585 
Capstan: 

Gifford-Wood  Electric,  for  Spotting 
Cars,*  July  12  p  77 
Car  Dumper: 

Wellman  -  Seaver  -  Morgan    Semi- 
Automatic,*  Nov  15  p  1324 
Carbon  Monoxide: 

Uehling  Recorder,  Dec  6  p  1544 
Carborundum  Co.: 

Abrasive   Cut-Oflf  Wheel,*  Dec  6   p 
1511 
Carburizing: 

Steel  (Discussion),  Oct  18  p  1048 
Garden,  Capt.  Godfrey  L.: 

Citroen       Automobile       Shops       in 

France,*  Nov  15  p  1310 
Czecho-Slovakia  Witkowitz  Works,* 

Dec  6  p  1516 
Krupp    Interest   in   Mexico    Denied, 

Oct  25  p  1125 
Schneider    Works    Built    Since    the 
War,*  July  26  p  197 
Carman,  E.  S.: 

Electrification  of  Foundries,  Oct  18 
p  1045 
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Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology: 

Apprenticeship  Training  witVi   Pay, 

Nov  29  p  1444 
Industrial  Advisory  Board,  Sept  13 

p  672 
Carnegie  Steel  Co.: 

8-hr.    Day    Established,    Aug    16    p 

399;  Sept  27  p  861 
Extras    on    Steel    Bars    and    Small 

Shapes,  July  12  p  82 
Cars: 

Freight,   Situation,  July   19   p   132; 

Sept  20  p  755;  Oct  25  p  1148; 

Nov  22  p  1395 
Loadings,  Dec  13  p  1601 
Spotting,    Conewrango    Device    for,* 

Oct  25  p  1118 

Cast  Iron: 

Boron  in,  Nov  22  p  1379 

Physics  of,  Nov  8  p  1252 

Testing    Discussed    at    Paris    Con- 
gress, Sept  27  p  837 

Testing  Exhibits  in  Germany,  Sept 
13  p  688 

Testing,     International     Work     on. 
Sept  20  p  741 
Cast  Tools: 


Castings: 

New  Method  for  Testing,*  Aug  16 
p  393;  Aug  23  p  470 

Sulphur  and  Carbon  in,  July  5  p  18 
Castings,  Aluminum: 

Permanent-Mold  Process,  Dec  13  p 
1607 
Castings,   Automobile: 

Tests  in  Wilson  Plant,  July  26  p  212 
Castings,  Iron: 

Chemical  Specifications,  Discussion, 
July  5  p  12 

Electric  Welding,  Aug  2  p  267 

Gray,  British  Specifications,*  Sept 
20  p  760 

Gray  Synthetic,  July  12  p  81 

Methods  of  Testing,  Sept  27  p  834 

Pearlitic,  Aug  16  p  412:  Sent  6  p 
620;*  Sept  27  p  825 

Test  Bars  for,  Nov  22  p  1420 
Castings,  Malleable: 

Gases  in.  Sept  20  p  764 

Production,  June  p  372;  Mav,  June, 
July  p  601;  August  p  9i9:  Sep- 
tember p  1254;  October  p  1488 
Castings,  Semi-Steel: 

Chemistry  in,  Aug  16  p  397 

Heat  Treatment,  Sept  20  p  743 

Mechanical  Characteristics,*  Sept  6 
p610 
Castings,  Steel: 

Acid  Electric  Process,*  Nov  8  p 
1249 

British  Investigations,  July  5  p  17 

For  Sugar  Mills,*  Sept  27  p  822 

From  the  Small  Converter  (Discus- 
sion), Oct  4  p  918 

Making  in  United  States,  July  5 
plT 

Sales,  June  p  162;  July  p  476; 
August  p  836;  September  p 
1120;  October  p  1380;  Novem- 
ber p  1697 

Specifications,  Nov  1  p  1217 

Treatment    to    Produce    Toughness, 
Aug  16  p  425 
Cement: 

Portland,  July  Output,  p  486;   Au- 
gust p  761;  September  p  1030; 
11  Months,  Dec  20  p  1656 
Chain  Belt  Co.: 

Branches  on  Pacific  Coast,  Nov  22 
p  1419 

Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 

States: 
General  Meetings,  Dec  20  p  1677 
Government  Policy  Questioned,  Aug 

30  p  533 


International  Exchange  of  Commer- 
cial Students    (Editorial),  Sept 
27  p  846 
Chance,  H.  M.: 

High-Grade      Coking      Coal,      New 
Source,*  Dec  27  p  1713 
Chandler,  H.  H.: 

High  Pressure  Steam  Boilers,  Nov 
22  p  1386 
Chandler  Motor  Co.: 

Conveying    Automobile    Bodies    to 
Assembly,*  Aug  16  p  406 
Charls,  George  H.: 

Executives'     Relations     with     Em- 
ployees, Oct  11  p  973 
Chicago  Bridge  &  Iron  Co.: 

Spherical    Tank    for    Oil    Storage,* 

Nov  22  p  1388 
Test  of  Floating   Steel  Tank  Roof, 
Nov  1  p  1197 
Chicago  Machinery  Club: 

Increases    Floor    Space,    Aug    30    p 
544 
Chile: 

Proposed  Railroads,  Oct  18  p  1090 
China: 

Blast  Furnace  Developments,*  Sept 

6p598 
Economic  Survey,  Aug  30  p  576 
Economics  of  Iron  Industry,  Nov  8 

p  1247 
Electric    Steel    Furnaces,    Sept   6   p 

597 
Iron   and    Steel   Market,   July   12   p 

88;  Nov  22  p  1391 
Iron   and   Steel   Works,*   Aug  23   p 
461;  Aug  30  p  534 
Chromium: 

Importance     in     Steel     (Editorial), 
Aug  2  p  284 
Chucks: 

Device  for  Demagnetizing,  Dec  6  p 

1511 
Neudick  Quick  Change  Drill,*   Aug 
16  p  412 
Cincinnati  Milling  Machine  Co.: 

Centerless   Grinder,*  Aug  23  p  479 
Cincinnati   Planer   Co.: 

Boring  Mill,  8-ft.,*  Dec  27  p  1727 
Open-Side  Planer,*  July  12  p  89 
Open-Side  Planer  with  Three  Ways,* 
Dec  6  p  1515 
Cincinnati  Shaper  Co.: 

Climax  Shapers,*  Nov  29  p  1445 
Citroen,  Andre: 

Features     of     Automobile     Plants,* 
Sept  13  p   672;   Oct  11  p  967; 
Nov  15  p  1310* 
Installs    American    Equipment,    Oct 
4  p  896 
Claire  Furnace  Co.: 

Supreme   Court  to   Pass  upon   Cost 
Data,  Oct  11  p  955;  Nov  22  p 
1394;  Dec  13  p  1624 
Clarkson,  Grosvenor  B.: 

Industrial  America  in  the  War,  Sept 
20  p  757 
Cleaver,  W.  H.: 

Cold  Strip  Rolling,  Sept  20  p  744 
Clergue,  F.  H.: 

Nickel  Steel  Direct  from  Ore,  Nov 
1  p  1194 
Cleveland  Automatic  Machine  Co.: 
Automobile  Hub  Machining,*  Dec  6 
p  1511 
Cleveland  Chamber  of  Commerce: 
Foreign   Trade   Conference,  Dec   20 
p  1645 
Cleveland  Steel  Tube  Co.: 

Organized,  Sept  27  p  887 
Coal: 

Assigning  Cars  to  Mines,  July  19  p 
146;   July  26   p   222;   Aug  2  p 


274;  Aug  9  p  353;  Aug  30  p 
573;  Oct  18  p  1069;  Hearings, 
Oct  25  p  p  1133;  Nov  1  p  1189; 
Nov  8  p  1287 

Coking,  New  Source  of  High  Grade,* 
Dec  27  p  1713 

Consumers'  Stocks  (Editorial),  July 
12  p  94 

Consumption;  Five  Months  1923,* 
July  5  p  18;  June  p  288;  July,  p 
540;  August  p  861;  September 
p  1126;  October  p  1459;  Novem- 
ber p  1759 

Exports,  Six  Months  1923,  Sept  13 
p  721 

Powdered,  for  Malleable  Furnace, 
Aug  2  p  266 

Powdered,  in  the  Open-Hearth  Fur- 
nace,* Dec  27  p  1721 

Powdered,  Test  of  Plant.  Nov  8  p 
1298 

Recovering  from  Ashes  Electromag- 
netically,  Nov  1  p  1197 

Report  of  Commission  (Editorial), 
Sept  20  p  767 

Stocking  Against  a  Strike  (Edi- 
torial), Sept  27  p  845 

Storage,  Aug  2  p  284;  Aug  9  p  329 

Strike  and  Supply  (Editorial),  Sept 
6  p  619 

Substituting  by  Oil  (Editorial),  Oct 

11  p  985 
Coal  Commission: 

Investments  and  Profits  in  Anthra- 
cite Mining  (Editorial),  Nov  15 
p  1336 
Passing  of  (Editorial),  Sept  27  p  845 
Report  on  Anthracite  Industry,  July 

12  p  96 

Coast  B*nge  Steel  Corporation: 

Protest  Against  Steel  Plant  Project, 
Nov  15  p  1332;  Nov  22  p  1394 
Cochrane-Bly  Co.: 

Metal  Sewing  Machine,*  July  26  p 
203 
Coke: 

Bv-Product  and  Beehive  Production, 
1922,  Sept  3  p  676  (Editorial), 
Sept  20  p  768;  Monthly  Pro- 
duction, June,  p  214;  July,  p 
515;  August,  p  752;  September, 
p  1073;  October,  p  1391;  No- 
vember, p  1667 
By-Product,  for  House  Heating,  Aug 

30  p  578 
By-Product,      Weirton      Production 

Record,  Nov  29  p  1446 
Coking-in-Ti-ansit      Freight      Rate, 

Nov  8  p  1244 
Exports,  Six  Months  1923,  Sept  13 

p  721 
Steamed,  in  Blast  Furnaces,  Oct  11 

p  978 
Supplies  and  Ruhr  Occupation  (Edi- 
torial), July  26  p  217 
Coke  Ovens: 

Accidents  at,  Aug  2  p  263 
Beehive,  Waste  of   Gas,  July   12  p 
74 
Cold  Rolling: 

Metals,  Effect  of  Severe,  Dec  20  p 
1656 
Coleman,  F.  A.: 

Electrification  of  Foundries,  Oct  18 
p  1046 
Colleges : 

Need  of  Advisers  for  Students,  Nov 
29  p  1437 
Collins,  E.  F.: 

Furnaces  and  Fuels  for  Heat  Treat- 
ing, Oct  18  p  1050 
Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.: 

Competitive  Position  and  Pittsburgh 
Base,  July  12  p  83 
Columbia  Steel  Corporation: 

Blast  Furnaces  and  Rolling  Mills  in 
Operation,  Nov  22  p  1400 
Compensation,  Workmen's: 

British  Accident  (Editorial),  Dec 
20  p  1673 
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{Compcnsatioti,    W'orhmeu's    Con- 
tinued) 
Liberalizing    (Editorial),    Aug    2    p 

283 
Ohio   Issues    (Editorial),   Nov    15  p 
1335 
Compressed  Air  Society: 

Equipment  Standards,  Dec  27  p  1729 
Comstock,  George  F.: 

Bronze  Steel  Welds,*  Nov  22  p  1381 
Concord  Axle  Co.: 

Going   Out  of   Business,   Nov    15   p 
1314 
Conewango  Car  Co.: 

Device  for   Spotting  Cars,*   Oct  25 
p  1118 
Contract  Work: 

Middle  Man  Service,  Aug  23  p  517 
Contracts: 

Steel    Orders   and    (Editorial),    Dec 
27  p  1732 
Conventions : 

American    Electrochemical    Society, 

Oct  4  p  899 
American  Gear  Manufacturers'  As- 
sociation, Nov  1  p  1182 
American    Institute   of   Mining   and 
Metallurgical    Engineers,    Sept 
6  p  621 
American   Iron  and   Steel  Institute, 

Nov  1  p  1163 
American     Manufacturers'     Export 

Association,  Nov  1  p  1215 
American   Petroleum   Institute,  Dec 

20  p  1669 
American   Society  for   Steel   Treat- 
ing, Oct  11  p  981;  Oct  18  p  1047 
American   Society  for  Testing  Ma- 
terials, July  5  p  11 
American     Society     of     Mechanical 
Engineers,  Dec   6  p  1521;   Dec 
13  p  1624 
American    Welding   Society,   Nov   1 

p  1201 
Association  of  Iron  and  Steel  Elec- 
trical  Engineers,  Sept  27  p   849; 
Oct  4  p  920 
German  Foundrymen,  Sept  13  p  719 
Institute    of    British    Foundrymen, 

July  5  p  17 
Institute  of  Metals,  Selpt  27  p  835 
International  Conference  on  Stand- 
ardization, Aug  23  p  474 
International  Foundrymen,  Sept  20 
p  741;  Sept  27  p  837;  Oct  4  p 
897 
Iron   and   Steel   Institute    (British), 

Oct  4  p  917;  Oct  11  p  965 
National      Association      of      Brass 
Manufacturers,  Sept  27  p  839; 
Dec  20  p  1677 
National   Association   of   Farm  Im- 
plement Manufacturers,  Nov  1 
p  1178 
National      Founders'      Association, 

Nov  29,  p  1449 
National     Machine     Tool     Builders' 

Association,  Oct  11  p  957 
National   Safety   Council,   Oct   11   p 

979 
Ohio   State  Foundrymen's   Associa- 
tion, Nov  22  p  1373 
Safety  Congress,  Oct  4  p  894 
Society    of    Automotive    Engineers, 
Nov  1  p  1181 
Conveyor  System: 

Ternstedt    Continuous,*    Dec    13    p 
1594 
Conveyors: 

For   Fueling   Coal   and  Ore   Boats,* 
Oct  11  p  956 
Cook,  Douglas  P.: 

Status   of   Pressed   Metal    Industry, 
Dec  13  p  1579 
Copper: 

Alloys  in    Engineering,    Sept   27    p 

835 
Automobile  Consumption,  1922  (Edi- 
torial), July  12  <p  94 
Effect  of  Oxygen  in,  Nov  22  p  1422 
Japan    and    American    (Editorial), 

Sept  13  p  691 
Production,  1922,  Aug  2  p  273 


Copper  and   Brass   Research   Associa- 
tion: 

Oflicers    and    Members,    Nov    22    p 
1396 
Corbett.   W.  J.: 

Steel  Foundries  and  Cooperative  Re- 
search, Sept  13  p  675 
Cordery,  A.  H.: 

Retires    from    Phoenix    Iron    Co.,* 
Oct  11  p  987 
Cores: 

Oil  for  Sand,  July  5  p  17 
Cornwell,  B.  A.: 

Centrifugal    Pumps,    Motor    Oper- 
ated,*  Dc-c   13  p   1577 
Corrosion: 

Cracking     and     Internal     Stresses 

(Discussion),  Oct  4  p  918 
Special  Steels  Resistant  to,  Oct  11 

p  965 
Steel,  Methods  of  Preventing,  Nov 
8  p  1253 
Cort,  Stuart  J.: 
Open-Hearth  Furnace  Regenerators* 
(Discussion),  Nov  8  p  1246 
Costs: 

Foundry  Overhead,*  July  12  p  67; 

July  19  p  147;  Aug  9  p  340 
Living  and  Wages  (Editorial),  Aug 
16  p  422;  Aug  23  p  496;   Sept 
27  p  861;  Oct  25  p  1120;  Nov  8 
p  1238;  Nov  22  p  1395;  Dec  27 
p  1746 
Pig  Iron,  Tariff  Investigation,  July 
26  p  210;   Aug  16  p  401;  Aug 
23  p  493 
Supreme  Court  to  Pass  Upon  Claire 
Furnace    Case,    Oct    11    p    955; 
Nov  22  p  1394;  Dec  13  p  1624 
Coupling: 

Falk  Flexible,*  Nov  8  p  1239 
Cox,  John  L.: 

Steel   Forging  Developments,*   Nov 
1  p  1175 
Cramer,  G.  H.: 

Motor    Operated    Centrifugal 
Pumps,*  Dec  13  p  1578 
Cramp,  George  B.: 

Dry    Cleaning    Blast    Furnace    Gas, 
Sept  13  p  706;  Oct  25  p  1111* 
Cranes: 

Baker  Industrial   Locomotive,*   Dec 

20  p  1655 
Elvi^ell-Parker    Industrial    Electric* 

Oct  4  p  893 
Stamp  Labor  Saving,*  Oct  11  p  973 
Wellman  -  Seaver  -  Morgan       Sea- 
Going,*  July  5  p  16 
Crapper,  Ellis  H.: 

Permanent  Magnet  Steels,  Sept  6  p 
614 
Crawford,  George  G.: 

Chairman  of  Mobile  Dock  Commis- 
sion, Oct  4  p  896 
Credits: 

Ledger  Records  for  Gaging*,  Dec  27 
p  1729 
Crescent  Machine  Co.: 

Wood-Working  Machine*,  Nov  8  p 
1250 
Crescent  Truck  Co.: 

Industrial    Trucks    and    Tractors*, 
Oct  11  p  961 
Crescent  Washing  Machine  Co.: 

Washing  Machine*,  Aug  9  p  329 
Crucible  Steel  Co.  of  Americn: 
Annual  Report,  Oct  8  p  1033 
Crushing  Machine: 

American      Pulverizer,     for      bteel 
Turnings*,  July  19  p  152 
Crystallization: 

Effect   on    Galvanized    Iron    Sheets, 
Oct  25  p  1123 
Cummins  and  Leavitt: 

Blast   Furnace  Skip  Hoists,  Oct  11 
p962 


Cupola: 

Synthetic  Pig  Iron  from,  Nov  22  p 
1379 
Cut-OfT  Wheel: 

Carborundum    New   Abrasive*,   Dec 
6  p  1511 
Cutting  and  Threading  Machine: 

Landis  Pipe*,  Aug  2  p  263 
Cycles: 

Business  (Editorial),  Dec  20  p  1674 
In  the  Iron  and  Steel  Trade   (Edi- 
torial), Dec  13  p  1605 
Czecho-Slovakia: 

Iron  and  Steel  Operations,  Aug   16 
p  433 


D 


Dale  Machinery  Co.: 

To   Open  Chicago   Office,  Dee   27   p 
1766 
Davis,  E.  Tyler: 

8-Hr.  Day  in  Tyler  Plant,  Aug  23  p 
491 
Davis,  F.  W.: 

Oxygen  in  Blast  Furnaces,  Sept  13 
p   717;    In   Steel   Making,   Sept 
29  p  734 
Davis,  James  J.: 

Era  of  Educated  Workmen,  Sept  6 
p  606 
Davis  Machine  Tool  Co.: 
Sale  of,  Oct  25  p  1137 
Davis,  Roy  G.: 

British    Industrial    Conditions,    Dec 
6  p  1522 
Davis,  S.  A.: 

Tin  Plate  Manufacturers'  Problems, 
Sept  6  p  603 
Dayton  Malleable  Iron  Co.: 

Merged    with    Pratt    &    Letchworth 

Co.,  July  5  p  33 
Powdered    Coal    for    Melting    Fur- 
naces, Dec  6  p  1513 
De  Bardeleben  Coal  Corporation: 

Organized,  July  5  p  33 
de  Forest,  A.  V.: 

'Magnetic  Inspection,  July  5  p  11 
De  Gama,  D.  V.: 

Briquetting  Process*,  Aug  23  p  475 
Demurrage: 

Rules  in  Ore  Shipments,  July  12  p 
84 
Department  of  Commerce: 
Trade  Association  Activities,  July  19 
p  133 
Department  of  the  Interior: 

Engineers  to  Work  for  Reorganiza- 
tion, Nov  29  p  1448 
Detroit  Engineering  Society: 
New  Home,  Dec  20  p  1677 
Detroit  Tool  Manufacturers'  Associa- 
tion: 
Officers,  Dec  20  p  1677 
De  Zafra,  Carlos: 

Machine  Shop  Reorganization  While 
Operating*,  Aug  2  p  271 
Dickson,  Col.  T.  C: 

X-Ray  Examination  of  Metals*,  Nov 
1  p  1174 
Die-Casting  Machine: 

Dollin,  Edgar  N*,  Oct  25  p  1119 
Die-Castings: 

Manufacture    and    Use,    Oct    11    p 
961 
Die  Sinking  Machines: 
Keller*,  Nov  1  p  1186 
Diflferdingen  Works: 

Rolling     Broad     Flanged     Beams*, 
Sept  6  p  616 
Dobson,  D.  I.: 

Fuel  Oil  for  Air-Furnace  Melting*, 
July  5  p  5 
Dodge.  F.  W.,  Inc.: 

Expansion    of    Leading    Industries, 
Dec  27  p  1756 
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Doelger  &  Kirsten: 

Manufacture  of  Scrap  Yard  Machin- 
ery*, Nov  22  p  1374 
Dollin,  Edgar  N.: 

Die-Casting    Machine*,    Oct    25    p 

1119 
Dolomite: 

For  Refractories,  Oct  25  p  1118 
Dominion  Allov  Steel  Corporation: 
To  Build  Plant  at  Sarnia,  Nov  8,  p 

1241;  Nov  22  p  1435 
Donner  Steel  Co.: 

Success  of  8-Hr.  Day,  Nov  15  p  1321 
Drilling  Machines: 

Barnes  Axle*,  Dec  27  p  1718 
Brown  Continuous*,  Aug  2  p  261 
Buffalo  Forge  21-in.  Upright*,  Oct 

4  p  901 
Campbell  Internal  Keyway  and  Slot 

Milling  Attachment*,  Aug  16  p 

403 
Garvin  Duplex  Horizontal*,  Dec  20 

p  1660 
Garvin  Three-Spindle  Duplex  Hori- 
zontal*, Dec  27  p  1719 
Jones  Electric*,  Aug  16  p  408 
Kingsburv  Horizontal  Gang  Type*, 

July  26  p  208 
Minster*,  Sept  6  p  609 
Oakland  Production*,  Dec  20  p  1657 
Sommer   &   Adams   Boring,  Milling 

and*,  Oct  11  p  962 
Stand  for  Portable  Drill*,  July  26  p 

202 
U.  S.  Automatic  Electric*,  July  12  p 

76 
Drummond,  R.  S.: 

Grinding  Gear  Teeth,  Nov  29  p  1459 
Du  Brul,  Ernest  P.: 

Status    of    Machine    Tool   Industry, 

Oct  11  p  959 

E 

Eastern  Ohio  Mfg.  Co.: 

To   Be   Taken   Over   by   New   Com- 


pany, Aug  16  p 
506 


Aug  23  p 


Eastern  Steel  Castings: 

Steel  Jobbing  Foundry*,  Oct  4  p  : 
Economic  Foundation: 

Organized,  Dec  20  p  1643 
Editorials: 

S-Hr  Day  Established.  Aug  16  p  4 

)<-Hr   Day,   Progress   Toward,  Julv 

p   _92j    July    19    p    158  ;    Sept 

12-H^ 


12-Hr 

Ji 

12-Hr 

12-H^ 


Day, 


and  Human  Welfare.  Aug 

Different    Attitudes    on. 
ly  !)   p  24 
Day,  Fact  and  Fiction.   Aug  !) 

Day.  "Misinformed"  Critic.  Julv 
p  25 


Administration    of   thi 

Nov  8  p   1259 
Alloys.    Progress    in    Light 


Sherman    Act. 
Sept    6    p 


American    Iron    and    Steel    Institute, 

Nov  1  p  1193 
Art  and  the  Industrial  Problem,  Sept 

13  p  691 
Authority.  Principle  of,  Oct  25  p  1128 
Automobile  Copper  Consumption.  1922. 

July  12  p  94 
Automobile     Production.     Six    Months 

1923.  July  26  p  216 
Automobile  Steel    Consumption.    1918- 

1922.  July  12  p  94 
Belgian    Iron    and    Steel    Recoveries. 

Dec  6  p  1526 
Bloc  Sy.stem  and  Economics.   Nov  15 


Bonus.  Folly  of  War.  Aug  23  p  489 
Bonus  Fundamentally  Wrong.  Nov  22 

p  1398 
Bonus.    How    to   Defeat    Bill,    Dec    27 

p  1732 
Bonuses  to  the  Ex-Soldiers,  Dec  13  p 

1606 
British   R'ectric  Steel  Decline.  Nov  22 

p    1399 
Brili.sh    Iron   and   Steel    Exports,   May 

p  138 
British  Steel.  Materials  Used  in  Mak- 
ing. July   19  P   160 
Building    Outlook    for    1924,    Nov    29 

p    1462 
Business  Cycles  and  Forec-isting.  Aug 

16  p  421  :   Dec  20  p   1674 
Business.   Mind   of.  Sept    20  n  766 
Canada's  Patent  Act,  Sopt   13  p  692 


Coal    and    the    United    Mine   Workers 

Aug  30  p   552 
Coal    Commission    Again,    Nov    15    i 


Coal  Commissio 

p  845 
Coal   Commissic 

767 


Passing  of.   Sept  2 
Report,   Sept   20 


Coal,  Consumers'  Stocks,  July  12  p  94 
Coal,   Slocking  Against  a  Strike,   Sept 

27  p  845 
Coal  Strike  and  Supply,  Sept  6  p  619 
Coal  Strike  Ending,  Sept  13  p  690 
Coke  Production,   1922,  Sept  20  p   768 
Compensation.    British    Accident.    Dec 


20 
Compensat 


1673 


Issues 


Ohio,   No 


Compensation,    Liberalizing,    Aug    2    p 

283 
Composite  Prices  as  Indices,  Oct  11  p 

985 
Conservative  Feeling,  Results  of,  Nov 

22   p   1398 
Cycles   in    the    Iron   and    Steel   Trade. 

Dec  13  p  1605 
Decisions  on  Trade  Associations,   Dec 

20   p  1674 
Dollar,   Relative  Values  of  the,   Oct   4 

p  913 
"Economic"   Brayings,   Sept    20   p    766 
Economic   Missteps  in   Europe,   Nov   8 

p   1259 
Economics — Theory  and  Fact.    Oct   18 

p   1064 
Electric  Steel  Castings  Statistics.  Aug 

30  p  556 
Electric  Steel  Industry,   1922,   Julv   12 

p  93 
Electricity,  Daily  Production  bv  Pub- 
lic Utilities,  Oct   18  p   1065 
Exports    of    Black    Sheets,    Nov    29    p 

1463 
Exports,    to    Promote    Manufactui-ed, 

Nov  29  p  1463 
Farmers  and  Organized  Labor,  Aug  2 

p  282:  Aug  9  p  347 
Farmer's  Automobile.   Aug  23  p  4SS 
Farmers,  Cause  for  Hard  Times,  Nov 

15  p  1336 
Foreign  Trade  Possible,  Oct  25  p  1129 
Freight  Movements,  Aug  23  p   490 
Fuels,  Substitution  in,  Oct  11  p  985 
Galvanizing,  Quality  of,  Aug  16  p  420 
Has    America    Deserted    Europe,    Nov 

15   p   1334 
Imports,    First   Half    1923.    Sept    20    p 

769 
Imports    of    Manufactures    and    Raw 

Material.  Aug  16   p  4  22 
India's   Iron    and   Steel   Industry.    Dec 


13   p 

1604 

' 

id 

ustrial 
Oct   1 

Activit> 
S  p   1065 

1920 

and 

1923. 

idi 

ustrial 

Conpera 

tioi 

1,  Jul: 

I-   26   r 

,  217 

Id 

ustrial 

Depre..si 

on. 

Causes  of. 

Nov 

Intermtional  Exchange  of  Commer- 
cial  Students.  Sent  27  p   846 

Iron  and  Stcl  Exports  bv  Leading 
Nations.  Sept  27  p   845 

Iron  Ore  Imports,  Nine  Months,  Nov 
22  p  1400 

Japan  and  American  Copper,  Sept  13 
p   691 

Japan  and  American  Steel,  Sept  13 
p   692 

Japanese  Calamity,   Sept   6   p  618 

Japan's  Financial  Loss  from  Earth- 
quake. Nov  1   p  1192 

Labor  Tendencies.  Oct  IS  p  1065 

Machine   Tool    Meeting.    Oct   11    p   986 

Machine  Tools.  British  View.  Julv  19 
p   159 

Magnetic  Testing  Advance.  Julv  5  p 
25 

Manganese.  High  Cost  in  1923,  Dec 
20   p   1672 

Maneanese  Ore  Stocks.  Sept   20  p  768 

Merchantable  Bar  or  Scrap?  Aug  23 
p   488 

Metallic  Tin  Import.^.  9  Months,  Dec 
6  p  1527 

Mobilizing  Great  Industries,  Nov  8 
p  1259:  Nov  29  p  1464 

Morale  After  the  War.  July  19  p  159 

Naval  Power  Cut  in  Half,  Oct  25  p 
1129 

"Off  Grade"  Basic  Iron.  Sent  20  p  768 

Ox.vgcn  in  Steel  Metallurgj-,  Sept  20 
p  767 

Payine-  W^orkers   by   Check,    Dec   6   p 


Pa> 


1528 


bv  Results.  Aue  2  n  2S3 
Pensions.   State,   for  the  Aged.   Nov   S 

p  1260 
Pig  Iron   and   Steel   Prices.    Aug   9    p 

Pig    Iron     and     Steel     Production.     S 

Months.     Sent     13     n    691  :     1916- 

1923,   Dec  27  n   1733 
Pig  Iron.   Improved  Yield   in,   Oct   4   p 

912 
Pig  Iron   Production  First  Half   1923. 

Aug  30  n  555 
Pig    Iron.     Whv     Foundries     Bought. 

Dec  13   p  1604 
Placing  the  Worker.   Nov   8   p  1260 
Power     Plant     Developments,     Steam, 

July   26  p  218 


Price  for  Wlieat,  Aug  16  p   421 
Psychology    and    the    Cycie.    July    12 

p  93 
Railroad    Brotherhood   Wages,   Oct    11 

p  984 
Railroad    Earnings     and     Legislation. 

Aug  30  p   555 
Ruhr   Occupation   and    Coke   Supplies, 

July    26  p   217 
Russia,   What  of?,   Sept   6   p  619 
Scrap    Market    Inconsistency,    Dec    & 

p   1527 
Stabilizing  Commodity  Prices.  Nov  22 

p  1400 
Standardizing   and    Diversifying,    Aug 

9   p  348 
Steel  Capacity   and   Performance,   Oct 

11   p   984 
Steel    Contracts    and    Orders,    Dec    2'; 

p    1732 
Steel  Corporation  Common  Stock,  July 

26  p  216 
Steel    Corporation's    Quarterly    State- 
ment  (Editorial),  Nov  8  p  1258 
Steel,   Distribution,    1922,   July  5   p  24 
Steel    Exports,    10    Months,    Dec    6    p 

1527 
Steel  for  Oil  Industry,   Aug   23   p   489 
Steel,   Fractures   and   the   Microscope. 

Sept  27   p   846 
Steel  Ingots.  New  Production  Record 

Nov    15    p   1334 
Steel,  Narrow  Profit,  Nov  8   p   1258 
Steel  Producers  as  Consumers,  Oct  IS 

p  1066 
Steel  Production   and  Exports,  Sept   6 

p  618 
Steel,   Right  Price  for.   Sept   27  p    844 
Steel    Treaters'    Movement,    Oct    IS    p 

1066 
Tax  Reduction,  Dec  27  p  1733 
Taxation    and    Enterprise.    Dec    13    p 

1605 
"The  Cinder  Buggy,"  Nov  8  p   1258 
Tin  Plate  and  Rail  Consumption,  Nov 

29  p   1462 
Tin     Plate    Demand,    World    Record. 

Dec   13   p  1605 
Tribute  to   President   Harding,   Aug  9 

p   346 
Upkeep  of  Equipment,  Dec  6  p  1528 
W^ages   and    the    Cost   of  Living,   Aug 

16  p  422 
Wealth  of  "the  Rich."  Oct  4  p  912 
Wealth,    Use    or    Abuse    of,    Nov    22 

p   1399 
Wliat    Is    Annealing?    What   Is    Tem.- 

pering?  Dec  6  p  1526 
Wheat  Alarm,   Oct  25  p   1129 
Work  and  Efficiency,  Nov  29  p   1463 
Worker;;'   Thrift,  Oct   4   p  913 
Working  and  Spending,  Dec  20  p  1672 
X-Ray  in   Metallurgy.  Aug  30  p  555 
Zeal       Withcait       Knowledge       (Inter- 
Church    World    Movement),     Dee 

20   p  1673 
Zinc  Coating  for  Steel,  July   19  p   160 
Zirconium   and    Phosphorus.    Sept    6    p 

620 

Economics: 

Bloc   System    and    (Editorial),    Nov 

15  p  1335 
"Economic"    Bravings     (Editorial), 

Sept  20  p  766 
Garrett's     Monograph     (Editorial), 

Nov  8  p  1258 
Missteps  in  Europe  (Editorial),  Nov 

8  p  1259 
President's  Message  and,  Dec   13  p 

1601 
Principle    of    Authority    and    (Edi- 
torial), Oct  25  p  1128 
Theory    and    Fact    (Editorial),    Oct 

18  p  1064 
Work     and     Efficiency     (Editorial), 

Nov  29  p  1463 
Working  and  Spending  (Editorial), 

Dec  20  p  1672 
Egan,  Leonard  W.: 

Electric   Furnace   Survey,  Nov   8   p 

1283 
Electrification  of  Foundries,  Oct  18 

p  1043 
Electric  Controller  &  Mfg  Co.: 

Device  for  Starting  A.  C.  Motors*, 

Aug  30  p  541. 
E'cctric  Furnace  Co.: 

Purchased  by  F.  A.  Hoiles  and  As- 
sociates, July  12  p  73 

Electric  Lights: 

Kulp  Theft  Proof  D,  Sept  6  p  606 
Electric     Steel     Founders'     Research 
Group: 

ResLilts  of  Some  Investigations,  Sept 
13  p  675 
Electrical  Engineers: 

(See  Association  of  Iron  and  Steel 
Electrical  Engineers) 
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Electricity : 

In  Mutallurg-y,  Sept  20  p  75(! 
Elerlrochemical  Society: 

(See  American  Electrochemical  So- 
ciety) 
Electrodes: 

Soderberg    Self-Baking*,    Dec    13   p 
1585 
Electroplating: 

Machine   at  Yale  &   Towne   Plant*, 
July  19  p  154 
Elliott,  tJeorge  K.: 

Service  of  Heat-Treated  Steel,  Sept 
27  p  810 
Elwell-Parker  Electric  Co.: 

Industrial  Electric  Crane*,  Oct  4  p 

Lift  Trucks*,  Aug  30  p  545;  Oct  11 

p  970*        .    ' 
Truck  for  Breakdown  Service*,  Aug 
30  p  542    • 
Engineering: 

Management  and,  Dec  20  p  1676 
Engineering  Council: 

(See   American   Engineering   Coun- 
cil) 
Engineering  Library: 

Loan  Service,  Nov  29  p  1460 
Engineering  Standards  Committee: 
(See  American  Engineering  Stand- 
ards Committee) 
Engineers: 

Selection  of  Jobs,  Nov  29  p  1437 
Engineers'  Club,  Philadelphia: 

Dinner  to  Charles  M.  Schwab,  Nov 
29  p  1447 
Etching  Pits,  Sept  6  p  606 
Europe: 

Conditions  as  Viewed  by  M.  W.  Alex- 
ander, Nov  29  p  1489 
Economic  Problems,  Sept  6  p  622 
How  Can  America  Help?  Dec  20  p 
1675 
European  Malleable  Association: 

Organized,  Oct  4  p  897 
Everitt  and  Hey  wood: 

Foundry      Overhead      Accounting*, 
July   12   p   67;   July   19  p   147; 
Aug  9  p  340 
Ewertz,  E.  H.: 

Industrial  Applications  of  Welding, 
Nov  1  p  1201 
Excelsior  Tool  &  Machine  Co.: 

Time  Studies  of  Grinding  and  Pol- 
ishing, Sept  27  p  869 

Exhibits: 

American  Society  for  Steel  Treat- 
ing, Aug  16  p  392;  Sept  27  p 
826*;  Oct  18  p  1054 

A.  S.  M.  E.  Machine  Tool*,  Aug  2 
p  263 

Cast  Iron  Testing  in  Germany,  Sept 
13  p  688 

International  Petroleum,  Sept  13  p 
718 

Iron  and  Steel  Electrical  Engineers, 
Oct  4  p  920 

Power,  Plans  for.  Nov  1  p  1186; 
Nov  15  p  1382 

Explosives: 

Liquid-Oxygen    Investigation,    July 

12  p  89 
Exports: 

Black  Sheets  (Editorial),  Nov  29  p 

1463 
Coal    and    Coke,    Six    Months    1923, 

Sept  13  p  721 
Foreign  Trade  for  American  Steel, 

Dec  20  p  1645 
Iron  and  Steel,  by  Leading  Nations 

(Editorial),  Sept  27  p  844 
Iron   and   Steel,  Five   Months   1923, 

July  12  p  88;  Sept  13  p  721 
Iron    and    Steel,    Secretary    Hoover 

on  Increase,  Dec  13  p  1586 
Iron  and   Steel,   United   States   and 

United  Kingdom*,  Oct  4  p  905; 

Nov  8  p  1256 


Machinery,  Value,  May  p  29;  June, 
p  269;  July,  p  .538;  August,  p 
888;  September,  p  1198;  Oc- 
tober, p  1555 

Machinery,  versus  Production,  Nov 
8  p  1248 

Manufactured,  to  Promote  (Edi- 
torial), Nov  29  p  1463 

Organization  to  Meet  Japan's 
Needs,  Nov  8  p  1239 

Steel,  10  Months  (Editorial),  Dec 
6  p  1527 

Steel  Production  and  (Editorial), 
Sept  6  p  618 

Tin  Plate  and  Sheets  to  India,  1913- 
1923,  Sept  13  p  693 

United  States,  First  Half  1923,  Sept 
20  p  735 
Exports    and    Imports    of    Iron    and 
Steel: 

May,  p  28;  June,  p  268;  July,  p  538; 
August,    p    888;    September,    p 
1198;  October,  p  1487,  1554 
Extras: 

Cold  Rolled  Strip  Steel,  July  26  p 
242 

Rivet,  Aug  23  p  493 

Steel  Bars  and  Small  Shapes,  July 
12  p  82 

Eyesight  Conservation: 

In  industry,  Dec  13  p  1602 


Fabricated  Steel: 

Sales,    June,    p    181;    Nine    Months 
1923,  p  1114;  October,  p   1422; 
November,  p  1718 
Standards  for  Design  and  Erection, 
July  12  p  78 
Factories: 

French    Industrial    Buildings*,    Oct 
11  p  967 
Falk  Corporation: 

Apprentice  Training,  Nov  29  p  1490 
Flexible  Coupling*,  Nov  8  p  1239 
Fans: 

Balancing    High-Speed*,    Dec    6    p 
1512 
Farm  Implement  Manufacturers: 
(See  National  Association  of  Farm 
Implement  Association) 
Farmers:  . 

Cause  for  Hard  Times   (Editorial), 

Nov  15  p  1336 
Wheat  Alarm  (Editorial),  Oct  25  p 
1129 
Farrell,  James  A.: 

Foreign  Trade  for  American   Steel, 
Dec.  20  p  1645 
Fatigue  of  Metals: 

Discussion     at     Testing     Materials 
Meeting,    July    5    p    12;    Steel, 
Sept  20  p  764 
Federal  Products  Corporation: 

Dial  Indicating  Gage*,  Dec  6  p  1514 
Pocket  Gage*,  Nov  22  p  1390 
Screw  Bar  Gage*,  Nov  22  p  1390 
Federal  Trade  Commission: 

Beet  Sugar  Case,  Oct  25  p  1119 
Files  Brief  in  Claire  Furnace  Case, 
Nov  22  p  1394;  Dec  13  p  1624 
Investigating  Merger  of  Bethlehem, 
Lackawanna,  Cambria  and  Mid- 
vale  Companies,  Nov  8  p  1251; 
Nov  15  p  1330;  Nov  22  p  1387; 
Nov  29  p  14.52;  Dec  6  p  1524; 
Dec  20  p  1667 
Federation  of  Labor: 

(See       American       Federation      of 
Labor) 
Fellows  Gear  Shaper  Co.: 

Automatic  Gear  Grinder*,  Dec  20  p 
1649 
Ferner,  R.  Y.,  Co.: 

Swiss  Bench  Micrometers*,  Nov  29 
p  1448 

Crystalline  Structure  of.  Sept  20  p 
791 


Forromanganese : 
Output  10  Months,  1923,  Dec  13  p 

1584 
Oxygenated  Air  in  Metallurgy  of*. 
Sept  20  p  749  (Editorial),  p  767 
Status  of,  Dec  13  p  1584 
Ferrotungsten: 

Russian     Experiments     in     Making, 
Dec  20  p  1656 
Files: 

American,  in  Great  Britain,  Aug  16 

p  401 
Steel,  Causes  of  Failures*,  Sept  27 
p  811 
Fire  Protection: 

In  Steel  Plants,  Nov  1  p  1255 
Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.: 

Manufacture  of  Automobile   Rims*, 
Nov  8  p  1233 
Flanges: 

Steel,  Standardization,  Nov  8  p  1236 
Fluorspar: 

Mining  and  Milling*,  Aug  9  p  335 
Western  Deposits,  July  19  p  167 
Foote-Burt  Co.: 

Boring  Machine*,  Oct  4  p  900 

Ford  Motor  Co.: 

Eyesight    Conservation,    Dec    13    p 

1602 
Ore  to  River  Rouge  Plant,  July  19 

p  180 
Plans  in  St.  Paul  District,  Oct  25  p 

1149 
Purchases    C.    E.    Johansson,    Inc., 

Nov  8  p  1287 
To   Increase   Production,   Nov   15   p 

1355 
Foreign  Trade: 

For  American  Steel,  Dec  20  p  1645 
Foreign  Trade  Council: 

(See  National  Foreign  Trade  Coun- 
cil) 
Forging  Machine: 

Ajax  Stop  Motion   Device*,  Dec  27 

p  1719 
Weldless     Steel     and     Non-Ferrous 

Rings*,  July  26  p  204 
Forgings: 

Developments  in  Steel*,  Nov  1  p  1175 
Heat  Treatment  of  Vanadium  Steel, 

Sept  6  p  602 
Manufacture    of    Heavy,    Oct    18    p 

1051 
Union    Electric    Steel     Corporation 

Plant  *,  Oct  18  p  1034 
Forsyth  Brothers  Co.: 
Making  Steel  Disk  Wheels,  Aug  23 

p  509 
Forsyth,  J.  W.: 

Dump  Bucket*,  Oct  18  p  1058 

Foundries: 

Apprentices    in    French,    Dec    27    p 

1723 
Developments  in  German  Practice*, 

Nov  22  p  1379 
Eastern  Steel  Jobbing*,  Oct  4  p  884 
Electric  Brass  Practice,  Oct  4  p  899 
Electric    Steel    Research    Investiga- 
tions, Sept  13  p  675 
Electrification  of,  Oct  18  p  1043 
European  Situation,  Aug  23  p  494 
German,  Sept  13  p  688 
Iron,  Improvements,  Dec  6  p  1558 
Laboratory      Control      in      Wilson 

P'ant*,  July  26  p  212 
Ohio  State   Operations*,  July  26  p 

221;  Aug  30  p  537;   Sept  27  p 

867;  Nov  29  p  1446 
Overhead  Cost  Accounting*,  July  12 

n  67;  July  19  p  147;  Aug  9  p 

340 
Pearlitic  Cast  Iron  and  Microscopy*, 

Sept  6  p  620 
Tennessee,  at  Fairfield  Works*,  July 

19  p  137 
Worthington     Device    for     Shaking 

Out  Flasks*,  July  19  p  141 
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Foundrjmen's  Associations: 

American,  1924  Convention,  Dec  6 
p  1551;  Delegrates.  to  Interna- 
tional Congress,  Aug  16  p  403; 
In  Great  Britain*,  Sept  13  p 
720;  Sept  20  p  741;  Sept  27  p 
847;  Itinerary  to  International 
Foundrymen's  Congress,  July  5 
p  32;  Tour  France  and  Belgium, 
Oct  11  p  1013 

Detroit,  Nov  1  p  1177 

Indiana,  Conference  Announcement, 
Dec  20  p  1654 

New  England,  Oct  11  p  1011 

Ohio,  Activities,  Dec  27  p  1717;  Con- 
ventions, Nov  22  p  1373 

Quad  City.  Aug  30  p  544;  Sept  27  p 
839;   Nov   15   p   1314;   Dec   6   p 
1556 
Fowler,  Sir  Henry: 

Non-Ferrous  Metals  in  Engineering, 
Sept  27  p  835 
Fox,  Gordon: 

Electric      Heating      of      Finishing 
Rolls*,  Oct  11  p  974 
Fox  Machine  Co.: 

Arbor  Press,  Screw  Driven*,  Oct  25 
p  1123 
France: 

Blowing  in  Blast  Furnaces,  Pre-War 
and  Post- War*,  Sept  20  p  745 

Citroen  Plant  Installs  American 
Equipment,  Oct  4  p  896 

Consumer  and  Producer  of  Machin- 
ery, July  26  p  221 

Iron  and  Steel  Market,  July  12  p 
90;  July  26  p  223;  Aug  9  p  351; 
Aug  23  p  518;  Sept  6  p  627; 
Sept  20  p  771;  Oct  4  p  919;  Oct 
18  p  1059;  Nov  15  p  13.57;  Nov 
29  D  1466;  Dec  13  p  1599 

Lyon  Fair  Announcement,  Dee  6  p 
1.548 

Mines  Being  Restored,  Oct  25  p  1126 

Pig  Iron  and  Steel  Production  First 
Half  1923,  Aug  23  p  4S5 

Schneider  Works  Built  Since  the 
War*,  July  26  p  197 

Tin  Plate  Production  and  Consump- 
tion, Nov  22  p  1391 
Training     Foundry     Apprentices*, 
Sent  20  p  733 
Frei,  Dr.  H.: 

Pearlitic   Cast  Iron,  Sept  27  p  825 
Freight  Movements: 

Eight  Months  1923,  Oct  25  p  1109 
Freight  Rates: 

Billets,  Reduction  Postponed,  Oct  11 
p  993 

Bit-Steel  Billets,  July  5  p  7 

Chicago  to  Indianapolis,  Protest 
Against  Decrease.  Sept  6  p  626 

Chicago  to  Pacific  Coast,  Aug  30  p 
579 

Coal.  Increase  Approved,  Nov  1  p 
1177 

Index  on  Commodities,  Nov  22  p 
1382 

Coal,  Readjustment  Ordered,  Julv 
12  p  76 

Coke  Increase  Cancelled,  Aug  2  p 
2.58 

Coking-in-Transit,  Nov  8  p   1244 

Iron  and  Steel,  New,  to  South,  July 
12  p  74 

Iron  and  Steel,  on  Lehigh  Valley. 
Suspended,  July   12  p  73 

Iron  and  Steel,  Protests  Filed 
Against,  Sept  27  p  867 

Iron  and  Steel  to  St.  Louis,  Com- 
plaint Against,  Aug  30  p  .533 

Iron  and  Steel  to  South  Upheld, 
July  5  p  .50 

Limestone  Reduced,  Aug  9  p  366 

Ocean,  to  Pacific  Coast,  Aug  2  n 
261 

Ore,  Petition  for  Refund,  Aug  16 
p  427 

Pennsylvania  Railroad  New  Steel, 
Sept  27  p  849 


Pig  Iron  Producers  Opposed  to  As- 
sembling Costs,  Nov  15  p  1313 

Pig  Iron,  Proposed  Changes,  Nov 
8   p    1243 

Pipe  Not  Unreasonable,  Oct  18  p 
1068 

Pittsburgh-Buffalo  to  Virginia, 
Pittsburgh  Base  Affects  De- 
cision, Oct  18  p  1067 

Pittsburgh  to  Pacific  Coast,  Aug 
23  p  493 

Proposed  Reductions  to  Texas,  Sept 
6  p  627 

Short  Haul,  Sept  13  p  706;  Oct  11 
p  982;  Nov  29  p  3485 

Southern  Traffic  League  Complaint, 
Aug  2  p  287 
Fremont  and  Portevin: 

Testing  Methods  for  Castings*,  Aug 
16  p  393 
French    and   Tucker: 

Strength    of   Steels    at    High    Tem- 
peratures*, July  26  p  193;  Aug 
2  p  275 
French,  H.  J.: 

Temnerature    and    Charpy    Impact 
Value*    (Discussion),   Nov    1    p 
1172 
FH^k,  W.  H.: 

Spacini?     Indicate     for     Grinding 
Hobs*.  July  12  p  70 
Frommelt.  Horace  W.: 

Apprentic  Training  in  Falk  Plant, 
Nov  29   p   1490 
Fuel: 

Economv  in  Steel  Plants,  Dec  20  p 
1651 

Oil  Under  Boilers.  Aug  16  p  417 

Substitution  in    (Editorial),   Oct  11 
p  985 
Fuller  Engineering   Co.: 

Merped  with  Ouiglev  Fuel  Systems, 
Inc.  Aug  30  p  545 

Furnaces,  Blast : 

Blowing    in    French,    Pre-War    and 

Pnst-War    Method*,    Sept  20   p 

745 
Chinese    Developments*,   Aug   23   p 

461;  Sept  6  p  598 
Columbia  S*^eel  (jornoration  in  Oper- 
ation, Nov  22  p  1400 
Fuel  Ecnnomy.  Dec.  20  n  1651 
Gas  Analys's  from  Commercial,  Oct 

IS  n   1091 
Gas,  Dry  Process  for  Cleaning,  Sspt 

13  D  706:  Oct  25  n  1111* 
Lawrence    Being    Dismantled,    Sept 

13  p  706 
Lune-yen,  near   Peking*.  Aug  30   p 

534 
Mystic    Iron   Works   to   Build,    Aug 

23  p  510 
Operations   in    Pittsburgh   and    Arl- 

iacent  Districts.  Aug  2  n  287; 

Sept  6  n  646;  Oct  4  p  938;  Dec 

27  p  1757 
Oxyo-en  in.  Sept  13  p  717 
Perry  to  be  Rebuilt,  Nov  29  n  1480 
Pi-oduction.    June*,    p    34;    July,    p 

289.  3.54;  August,  n  628;   S°n- 

tember.  p  922;  October,  p  1262; 

November,  p  1530 
Republic  Rebuilding  Stack.  Julv  26 

p211 
Reu=ens  to  be  Blown  in,  Julv   12  p 

113  ■ 

Single  Bncket  Skip   Hoists.  Oct   11 

p   962 
S'ag.    Desulnhurizing    Power,    Aug 

30  D  542 
Slag,  Use  in  England.  Oct  25  n  1120 
Steamed  Coke  in.  Oct  11  p  978 
Furnaces,  Charcoal: 

Temperatures  in,  Oct  18  p  1068 
Furnaces,  Electric: 

Baily    Radiant    Dome*,    Nov    29    p 

1453 
Heroult,  Changes  in*,  Dec  20  n  1666 
High-Speed   Steel   for   Cast  Tools*, 

Dec  27  p  1711 


Holcroft  &  Co.,  Oct   18  p  1073 

In  China,  Sept  6  p  597 

Making    Nickel    Steel    Direct    from 

Ore,  Sept  20  p  753 
Making  Pig  Iron,  Sept  20  p  756 
Melting  Sponge  Iron,  Dec  13  p  1583 
Multiple  Melting  in  Swindell  Plant*, 

Nov  29  p  1441 
Open-Hearth    Practice   vs.   Electric, 

Sept  20  p  756 
Soderberg  Self-Baking  Electrodes*, 

Dec  13  p  1585 
Statistics,  1922  (Editorial),  July  12 

p   93 
Steel  Castings  Statistics  (Editorial), 

Aug  30  p  556 
Survey    of   Various    Forms,    Nov    8 

p  1283;  Dec  13  p  1607 

Furnaces,   Open-Hearth: 

Basic,  Gun  Steel  in,  Aug  23  p  480 

Burning  Pulverized  Coal,  Dec  27  p 
1721 

Costs  of  Pulverized  Coal  and  Pro- 
ducer Gas,   Dec  27  p   1722 

McKune,  in  Plant  of  Steel  Co.  of 
Canada,  Sept  6  p  608 

Making  Merchantable  Bar  or 
Scrap?  (Editorial),  Aug  23  p 
488 

Regenerators*,  Nov  8  p  1245 

Syndolagger     for     Repairing     Bot- 
toms*,  Sept   13   p   674 
Furniture: 

Making  of  Steel*,  Sept  13  p  665 


Gage: 

Federal  Dial  Indicating*,  Dec  6  p 
1514 

Federal  Pocket*.  Nov  22  p  1390 

Federal  Screw  Bar*,  Nov  22  p  1390 

Greenfield  Snap*.  Aug  16  p  418 

Van    Keuren    Reference    Set*,    Julv 
26  p  206 
Gaging  Fixtures: 

John-Sons,     for     Thread     Gaging*, 
July   19  p  146 
Galvanizing: 

Embrittlement  of  Malleable  Iron, 
Dec  20  p  1644 

Quality    of    (Editorial),    Aug    16   p 
420 
Gardner  Machine  Co.: 

Semi-Automatic       Disk       Grinder*, 
Aug  30  p  549 
Garvin  Machine  Co.: 

Duplex  Horizontal  Drilling  Ma- 
chine*. Dec  20  p  1660 

Three-Spindle     Duplex     Horizontal 
Drill*,  Dec  27  p  1719 
Gary,  Elbert  H.: 

Abolishing  the  12-Hr.  Day,  Nov  1 
p  1166 

Address  at  Civic  Forum,  Dec  6  p 
1507 

Indorses  Prohibition,  Aug  2  p  286 
Gas: 

Blast  Furnace.  Dry  Pi-ocess  for 
Cleaning,  Sept  13  p  706;  Oct 
25  p  1111* 

Natural,  Statistics  1919-1921,  Oct 
11  p  970 

Waste  of,  by  Beehive  Coke  Ovens, 
July  12  p  74 

In  Metals,  July  5  p  14 
Gaterman  Mfg.  Co.: 

Pneumatic  Oscillating  Tapping  Ma- 
chine*, Sept  20  p  762 
Gear  Manufacturers'  Association: 

(See    American    Gear    Manufactur- 
ers' Association) 
Gears: 

Analysis  of  Milled,  Nov  1  p  1217 

Definitions,  Dec  20  p  1668 

Development  of  Industry,  Nov  1  p 
1218 

Grinding  Teeth,  Nov  29  p  1459 

Production  in  Gisholt  Vocational 
School.  Dec   13  p  1589 
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{Gears,   Continued) 
Standardization,    Progress,    Nov    1 

p  1182 
Treatment   of    Modern    Industrial*, 
Oct  18  p  1037;  Nov  15  p  133G 
Ceist  Mfg.  Co.: 

Pipe    Cutter,    Heavy    Duty    Roller*, 
Oct  4  p  903 
General  Electric  Co.: 

Grading  Employees,  Nov  1  p  1195 
General  Refractories  Co.: 

New  Fire  Clay  Bricl<*,  Dec  6  p  1508 
Generator: 

Gleason  Bevel  Gear*,  Sept  27  p  850 
Gennet,  C.  W.,  Jr.: 

Transverse   Fissures   in   Rails,  Aug 
30  p  548 
Geometric  Milling  Tool  Co.: 

Hexagon   Milling   Tool*,   July   26   p 
202 
Geometric  Tool  Co.: 

Double-Spindle   Threading   Ma- 
chine*, Dec  (5  p  1511 
Germany: 

8-Hr.  Day,  Oct  11  p  987 
Developments  in  Foundry  Practice*, 

Nov  22  p  1377 
Economics  and  the  Principle  of  Au- 
thoritv    (Editorial),    Oct    25    p 
1128 
Exports    of    Iron    and    Steel,    First 
Quarter    1923,    July    12    p    79; 
August,  p  1578 
Iron  and  Steel  Market,  July  5  p  26; 
July   12   p   96;   July   19   p   136; 
July   26   p   219;    Aug   2  p  307; 
Aug   9    p   349,  353;    Aug    16   p 
424;   Aug  23  p  494;   Aug  30  p 
557;   Sept  6   p  656;   Sept   20   p 
771;    Sept   27    p    851;    Oct   4  p 
941;    Oct    11   p    989;    Nov    1   p 
1187;  Nov  8  p  1282;  Nov  15  p 
1339;  Nov  29  p  1465;  Dec  13  p 
1597;  Dec  27  p  1753,  1759 
Machine    Industry    Hampered,   Aug 

16  p  418 
Machinery  Trade,  Aug  2  p  258 
Manganese    and    Chrome    Ore    Im- 
ports, Dec  6  p  1524 
Political    and    Industrial    Problems, 

Nov  15  p  1307 
Ruhr  Valley  Steel  Stocks,  Nov  15  p 

1322 
Standardization,  Dec  13  p  1574 
Steel  Industry  Prospects,  Dec  20  p 
1647 
Cifford-Wood  Co.: 

Electric      Capstan      for      Spotting 
Cars*,  July  12  p  77 
Gilbreth,  Frank  B.: 

One  Best  Way  to  Do  Work,  July  12 
p  82 
Giolitti,  Dr.  Frederico: 

Manganese  Additions  to  Steel,  Oct 

4  p  917 
Views  on  Italian  Iron  and  Steel  In- 
dustry*, Oct  25  p  1121 
Gisholt  Machine  Co.: 

Vocational  School  Gear  Production, 
Dec  13  p  1589 
Gleason  Works: 

Bevel   Gear  Generator*,  Sept  27,  p 
8.50 
Glue  Pot: 
Van     Dorn,     Electrically     Heated*, 
Nov  8,  p  1241 
Goldie  &  McCulloch  Co.,  Ltd.: 

Amalgamates  with  Babcock  &  Wil- 
cox, Ltd.,  Nov  8  p  1287 
Goodwin  Car  &  Mfg.  Co.: 

Acquired     by     Independent     Equip- 
ment   Corporation,    Nov    29    p 
1444 
Gorton,  George,  Machine  Co.: 

Fixture     for     Graduating     Beveled 
Dials*,  Aug  23  p  474 
Government: 

Policy  Toward   Business,  Aug   9   p 
334;  Aug  30  p  533 


Grace,  Eugene  G.: 

Business  Outlook,  Dec  6  p  1551 
Technically   Trained    Men    in    Steel 
Industry,  Aug  2  p  265 
Graduating  Fixture: 

Gorton*,  Aug  23  p  474 
Graham  Mfg.  Co.: 

Grinding      Machine,      18-In.      Ring 

Wheel*,  Nov  29  p  1454 
Pulley   Grinding   Machine*,   Dec  20 
p  1661 
Granby   Consolidated    Mining,    Smelt- 
ing &  Power  Co.: 
Pig     Iron     from     Copper     Furnace 
Slag,  Nov  1  p  1197 
Grant  Mfg.  &  Machine  Co.: 

Double-End  Threading  Machine*, 
Oct  4  p  901  ^ 

Graphite  Crucibles: 

American  Material,  Oct  11  p  1012; 
Dec  20  p  1664 
Gray,  G.  A.,  Co.: 

Switch  Planer*,  Nov  29  p  1443 
Twin  Rail  Long  Reach  Planer*,  Oct 
4  p  904 

Great  Britain: 

Accident  Compensation  (Editorial), 
Dec  20  p  1673 

Decline  in  Electric  Steel  (Edi- 
torial). Nov  22  p  1399 

Exports  and  Imports  of  Iron  and 
Steel,  May,  p  88,  (Editorial)  p 
158;  June,  p  408;  July,  p  655; 
August,  p  1083;  September,  p 
1323;  October,  p  1392,  1607; 
November,  p  1748 

Industrial  Future*,  Oct  4  p  895 

Manganese  Ore  Supplies,  Dec  13  p 
1584 

Pig  Iron  and  Steel  Production, 
June,  p  181;  July,  p  476;  Au- 
gust, p  762;  September,  p  1062; 
October,  p  1459;  November,  p 
1654 

Steel  Making,  Materials  Used  (Edi- 
torial), July  19  p  160 

Steel  Output  by  Grades,  1922,  Sept 
27  p  869 

War  Stocks  Waning,  Nov  1  p  1211 

World  Power  Conference  An- 
nouncement, Aug  16  p  408 

Great  Northern  Iron   Ore  Properties: 

Annual  Report,  July  5  p  10 
Greene,  Arthur  L.: 

Balancing    High-Speed    Fans*,   Dec 

6  p  1512 
File  Steel  Failures*,  Sept  27  p  811 
Greenfield  Tap  &  Die  Corporation: 

Snap  Gage*,  Aug  16  p  418 
Greul,  W.  Herman: 

Merchant     Pig     Iron     Operations*, 

Aug  2  p  255 
Sheet  Sales   and  Production*,   Sept 
13  p  682 
Griffin  Wheel  Co.: 

Operation     of     Schuermann     Side- 
Blast  Cupola*,  Nov  22  p  1377 
Grigorovitch,  K.  P.: 

Making    Ferrotungsten,    Dec    20    p 
1656 
Grimshaw,  Robert: 

Cost   Control   for   Foundries    (Book 
Review),  Dec  20  p  1670 
Grinding: 

-Attachment  for  Grinding  No-Pitch 

Hobs*,  July  12  p  70 
Spur  Gear,  Nov  1  p  1219 
Grinding  Machines: 

American  Spur  Gear*,  Nov  8  p  1237 
Automatic,  for  Track  Work*,  July 

12  p  85 
Badger    Power    Ring   Wheel*,   Aug 

23  p  486 
Blanchard  Surface,  with  Dial  Load- 
er*, Aug  30,  p  551 
Cincinnati    Centerless*,    Aug    23    p 
479 


Fellows    Automatic    Gear*,    Dec    20 

p  1649 
Gardner      Semi-.'Vutomatic      Disk*, 

Aug  30  p  549 
Graham    18-ln.    Ring    Wheel*,    Nov 

29  p  1454 
Graham  Pulley*,  Dec.  20  p  1661 
llisey-Wolf*,  Aug  16  p  411 
Hy-Way  Vertical   Internal*,  Nov  8 

p  1250 
Oliver  Drill  Pointer*,  Dec  27  p  1730 
Rockford*,  Aug  2  p  262 
Walker  Rotary  Surface*,  Nov  29  p 

1455 
Williams,    White    Duplex    Rotary*, 

July  5  p  8 
Grovesend  Steel  &  Tin  Plate  Co.: 
Merges  with  Richard  Thomas  &  Co., 

Oct  11  p  956 
Guillet,  Leon: 

Experiments   with    Repeated 

Shocks*,  Oct  4  p  890 


Hammers: 

IngersoU-Rand  Riveting*,  Dec  20  p 

1650 
Merrill  Drop*,  Dec  27  p  1720 
Harder,  Martin  A.: 

Time  Study  in  Wisconsin  Malleable 

Iron  Plant,  Sept  20  p  749 
Hardness: 

Brinell    Comparable    Numbers    for 

Non-Ferrous    Metals,    Dec   6    p 

1515 
Steel  (Discussion),  Oct  18  p  1047 
Testing  (Discussion),  Oct  18  p  1052 
Hardware: 

Door  Manufacture  at  Yale  &  Towne 

Plant*,  July  19  p  154 
Harper,  H.  M.,  Co.: 

Middle    Man    Service    in    Contract 

Work,  Aug  23  p  517 
Harrington  Co.: 

T-Slot  Milling  Machine*,  Sept  20  p 

740 
Harris,  D.  L.: 

Dry  Abrasive  for  Sandblasting,  Nov 

22  p  1382 
Harrison,  Kent: 

8-Hr.  Day  Success  in  Donner  Plant, 

Nov  15  p  1321 
Heat: 

Transmission    Through    Steel    Pipe, 

Oct  18  p  1036 
Heat  Conductivity: 

Data  on  Celite  Insulation,  Nov  15  p 

1337 
Heat  Treatment: 

Carbon     Vanadium     and     Forging 

Steel,  Sept  6  p  602 
File  Steel  Failures  and*.  Sept  27  p 

811 
Furnaces    and    Fuels    for    (Discus- 
sion), Oct  18  p  1050 
High-Speed   Steel,   Changes   Caused 

by*.  Sept  27  p  805 
Molybdenum  in  Cast  Steel  and  Iron 

Rolls*,  Dec  6  p  1509 
Semi-Steel  Castings,  Sept  20  p  743 
"Stainless"  Metals,  Sept  6  p  650 
Steel    Castings    for    Sugar    Mills*, 

Sept  27  p  822 
Steel  Containing  Tellurium*,  Dec  13 

p  1575 
Steel  Ingot  Structure  and.  Sept  27  p 

815 
Steel,  Service  of  ,  Sept  27  p  810 
Steel  Structural  Parts  for  Aircraft*, 

Sept  27  p  816 
Strength  of  Steel  at  High  Tempera- 
tures*, July  26  p  193;  Aug  2  p 

275;  Dec  20  p  1666 
Temperature    and    Charpy    Impact 

Value*,  Nov  1  p  1170 
What  Is  Annealing?    What  Is  Tem- 
pering?   (Editorial),    Dec    6    p 

1526 
Heating,  Factory: 

York  Unit  Aut*,  Aug  2  p  279 
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Heine  Boiler  Co.: 

Boiler  Plate   Bending  Roll*,  Nov   1 
p  1185 
Herbert,  Ltd.,  Edward  G.: 

Sawing  Equipment*,  Nov  8  p  1238 
Hercules  Mfg.  Co.: 

Combination  Power  and  Broaching 
Press*,  Oct  4  p  903 
Heroult  Electric  Furnace: 

Changes  in*,  Dec  20  p  1666 
Herring,  C.  E.: 

German    Steel    Industry    Prospects, 
Dec  20  p  1647 
Herschel,  Winslow  H.: 

Testing     Quality     of     Lubricating 
Oils*,  Oct  18  p  1060 

Hey  wood  and  Everitt: 

Foundry      Overhead      Accounting*, 
July  12   p   67;   July    19   p   147; 
Aug  9  p  340 
High-Speed  Steel: 

For  Cast  Tools*,  Dec  27  p  1711 
Hiles.  John  D.,  Co.: 

Forsyth   Dump    Bucket*,    Oct   18   p 
1058 
Hill,  O.  H.,  Co.: 

Steel  Bending  Brake,  Sept  20  p  749 
Hillside  Fluorspar  Mines: 

Mining  and  Milling  Fluorspar*,  Aug 
9  p  335 
Hinman,  D.  A.,  &  Co.: 

Bender     for     Light     and     Medium 
Stock*,  July  26  p  207 
Hisey-Wolf  Machine  Co.: 

Combination    Grinder    and    Buffer*, 
Aug  16  p  411 
Hobbing  Machine: 

Brown   &   Sharpe   Gear*,  Oct   25  p 

1115 
Brown  &  Sharpe  Spur  Gear,  Dec  27 
p  1758 
Hodson,  Frank: 

Soderberg  Self-Baking  Electrodes*, 
Dec  13  p  1.585 

Hoists: 

Blast  Furnace  Skip,  Oct  11  p  962 
IngersoU-Rand  Small  Air*,  Nov  8  p 

1241 
Stamp   Electric,   with   Few    Parts*, 
July  26  p  211 
Holcroft  &  Co.: 

Electric    Steel    Furnace,    Oct    18    p 
1073 
Hoover,  Herbert: 

Comment   on   Increase   of   Iron   and 

Steel  Imports,  Dec  13  p  1586 
Tribute  to  Engineers,  Dec  13  p  1588 
Homer,  W.  M.: 

President  Mahr  Mfg.   Co.*,   Oct  18 
p  1088 
Horton,  James   A.: 

Continuous     Steel     Wire     Drawing 
Machine*,  Sept  20  p  763 
Hot  Blast  Stoves: 

Monolithic  Lining*,  Aug  16  p  404 
Hough,  T.  R.: 

Time  Study  Board*,  Dec  13  p  1578 
Howard,  C.  V.: 

Ledger    Records   for   Gaging   Cred- 
its*, Dec  27  p  1728 
Howard.  James  E.: 

Transverse    P'issures    in    Rails,    Re- 
port on,  Aug  30  p  547 
Howe,  Henry  M.: 

Memorial    Services    for,    Oct    11    p 
1009;   Oct  18  p  1088;  Nov  1  p 
1168 
Hoyt,  L.  W.: 

Electric    Steel    Furnace    in     China, 
Sept  6  p  .597 
Hubbard  &  Co.: 

Fuel  Oil  Installation*,  July  19  p  129 
Huesserer.  K.: 

Power    Plant    Problems    of    Steel 
Mills,  Nov  1  p  1194 


Huggins,   William    L.: 

Addresses    Employers'     Association 
of  Eastern  Massachusetts,  Dec 
20  p  1676 
Humbert,  K.  E.: 

Chinese    Iron    and     Steel     Works', 
Aug  23  p  461;  Aug  30  p  5.34; 
Sept  6  p  598 
Hydraulic  Unit: 

In    Niagara    Falls    Power    Plant*, 
Dec  27  p  1725 
Hy-Way  Service  Co.: 

Vertical  Internal  Grinder*,  Nov  8 
p  1250 

I 
Immigration: 

Admissions  Third  Quarter,  Dec  27 
p   1757 

Extension  of  Present  Law  Prob- 
able, Dec  20  p  1667 

Johnson  Bill,  Dec  6  p  1524 

National  Conference  Program,  Nov 
29   p  1460 

Number  Admissible  for  Fiscal 
Year,  July   5  p   22 

Selective,  Aug  9  p  343;  Aug  16  p 
425 

Views  of  F.  C.  Biggert,  Oct  11  p  972 

Imports: 

First    Half   1923,    (Editorial),   Sept 

20  p  769 
Machinery,  May,  p  29;  June,  p  269; 

July,    p    -539;    August,    p    889; 

September,  p   1199;   October,  p 

1555 
Manganese  Ore,  Source  of,  Dec  6  p 

1528 
Manufactures    and    Raw    Materials 

(Editorial)   Aug  16  p  422 
Metallic    Tin,    9    Months,    Dec    6    p 

1.527 
Pig  Iron,  1922-1923*,  Aug  9  p   350 
Imports    and    Exports    of    Iron    and 

Steel: 
Mav.    D    28;    June,    p    268;   July,    p 

538:  August,  p  888;  September. 

p  1198:  October,  p  1487,  1554 
Independent    Equipment    Corporation: 
Acquires  Goodwin  Car  &  Mfg.  Co  . 

Nov  29  p  1444 

Indexing: 

Inefficient  Book  (Editorial),  Oct  4  p 

914 
India: 

Imports  of  .American  Tin  Plate  and 

Sheets,    1913-1923,    Sept    13    p 

693 
Iron  and  Steel  Industry  (Editorial), 

Dec    13   p    1604 
Industrial  Conference: 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  Convention  Announce- 
ment   and    Program,    July    12 

p   87 
Industrial  Relations: 

Art  and   (Editorial),  Sept  13  p  691 
Personnel     Work     in     Ohio     Brass 

Plant,   Nov  29  p   1450 
Promoting  Cooperation    (Editorial), 

July   26  p   217 
Savings  Bank  Cooperation,  Aug  16 

p  410 
Industrial  Works: 

50th  Anniversary,  Sept  20  p  740 

Industries: 

Activity  in  1920  and  1923  (Edi- 
torial), Oct  18  p  1065 

Expansion  of  Leading*,  Dec  27  p 
1756 

Locating  New,  Sept  6  p  656 

Mobilizing  in  Preparedness  Pro- 
gram, Nov  1  p  1166 

Operating  Percentage  in  1921,  Nov 
8  p   1286 

Part  in  the  World  War*,  Sept  20 
p  757 

Plans  for  War  Mobilizing,  Aug  9 
p  339;  (Editorials),  Nov  8  p 
1259,  Nov  29  p  1464 


Ingalls,   Walter   R  : 

Distribution    of    Wealth    in    United 

States,  Oct  4  p  881 
How    Can    America    Help   Europe?, 

Dec  20  p  1675 
Wealth  of  the  Rich,  Oct  25  p  1131 
Ingersoll-Rand   Co.: 

Motor  Hoist,   Small  Air*,  Nov  8  p 

1241 
Riveting  Hammer*,  Dec  20  p  1650 
Vacuum    Pumps,    Small*,    Nov   8    p 

1240 
Ingot  Molds: 

Steel,  in   Place    of   Cast   Iron,  Aug 

16   p   440 

Ingots.  Steel: 

Daily  Production  Since  1917*,  p  79 

Monthly    Production,    June,    p    117; 

July,    p    426;    August,    p    670; 

September,  p   1007;   October,  p 

1328;   November,  p   1602 

New  Production  Record  (Editorial), 

Nov  15  p  1334 
Weirton   Production   Record,   Dec   6 
p  1523 
Inland  Steel  Co.: 

8-Hr.  Dav,  Aug  9  p  333 
To    Take    Over    Acme    Steel    Goods 
and     Milwaukee     Rolling     Mill 
Companies,  Oct  11   p  956;   Nov 
1  p  1190;  Nov  22  p  1392 
Institute   of   British    Foundrymen: 
Convention  Proceedings,  July  5  p  17 
Specifications  for   Gray   Iron   Cast- 
ings*,   Sept    20    p    760 
Institute  of  Metals: 

Convention    Proceedings,     Sept     27 
p  835 
Insurance: 

Unemployment,  Oct  25  p  1110 
Inter-Church  World  Movement: 

Corporation  to  Dissolve  (Editorial), 
Dec  20  p  1673 
International    Combustion     Engineer- 
ing Corporation: 
Merged  with  Vickers,  Ltd.,  Dec   13 
p  1602 
International       Foundrymen's       Con- 
gress : 
Convention   Proceedings,  Sept  20  p 
741;  Sept  27  p  837;  Oct  4  p  897 
Delegates  to,  Aug  16  p  403 
International  Motor  Co.: 

Making   Mack    Motors*,    Aug    16    p 
389;  Aug  23  p  481 
Invar : 

Nickel  Steel,  Aug  16  p  411 

Iron: 

(See   Also  Ore) 

Acid-Resistant,  Nov  22  p  1379 
Electrolytic,  Properties  and  Analy- 
sis, Sept  20  p  756 
Fi-om    Pyrite    Electrolytically,    Nov 

15  p   1314 
Gray,  Quality  of,  Dec  13  p  1596 
Malleable,     Enibrittlement     During 

Galvanizing,  Dec  20  p  1644 
Pearlitic  Cast,  Aug  16  p  412;  Sept 

6  p  620*;   Sept  27  p  825;  Dec 

13  p  1596 
Sponge,  Melting  of,  Dec  13  p  1583 
Swedish  Rustless,  July  12  p  77 
Synthetic  Foundry  from  Scrap,  Dec 

13  p  1586 
Synthetic   Gray,  for  Castings,  July 

12  p  81 
Sponge,   Preparation  of,  Julv  12  p 

74 
Wrought,  Nick-Bend  Tests,  July  26 

p   202;   Aug  23  p   510 
Iron  and  Steel  Industry: 

Census,    1921,    July    5    p    8 
Iron  and  Steel  Institute   (British) 
Proceedings     of     Italian     Meeting, 

Oct  4  p  917;  Oct  11  p  965;  Oct 

25  p  1121 
Program   for   Milan    Meeting,   Aug 

30  p  544 
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Iron  Mines: 

Developments     in    California,    Nov 

22  p  i:ii)2 
Sterling,   Closed,  July   12   p  75 

Italy: 

Imports    of    Industrial    Machinery, 

1922,  Sept  13  p  686 
Iron  and   Steel  Industry,   Dec   13  p 

1598 
Metallurgical     Situation*,     Oct     25 

p  1121 
Tariffs  on  Pig  Iron  and  Scrap,  Aug 

30  p  552 

Ives,  L.  E.: 

Growing     Use     of     Manganiferous 
Ores,    Sept    13    p    715 


Jackson,  Arthur: 

Japan's  Needs,  Oct  11  p  969 
Jacobus,  D.  S.: 

High  Pressure  Steam  Boilers*,  Nov 
22  p  1385 
Jameson,  W.  F.: 

Human  Element  in  Production,  Nov 
1  p   1220 
Janitsky,  Emanuel  J.: 

Awarded      Henry      Marion      Howe 
Medal*,  Nov  29  p  1440 

Japan: 

American    Copper   and    (Editorial), 

Sept  13  p  692 
American     Steel     and     (Editorial), 

Sept  13  p  692 
Consumption     of     American     Steel, 

Sept  6  p  624 
Demand     for     Building     Materials, 

Dec  20  p  1645 
Earthquake  Loss,  Oct  25  p  1125 
Export   Act   to    Meet    Demands   of, 

Nov  8  p  1239 
Financial     Loss    from     Earthquake 

(Editorial),   Nov  1   p  1192 
Iron    and    Steel   Industry*,   Nov    15 

p    1317;    Dec    13    p    1591;    Dec 

20  p  1658 
Machine  Tool   Needs,  Oct  11  p  969 
Machinery    Requirements*,    Dec    27 

p  1715 
Machinery  Trade,  Sept  13  p  710 
Metal  Market,  July  12  p  87 
Reconstruction  Work,  Dec  13  p  1599 
Relief  Measures  for*.  Sept  6  p  623: 

Sept  20  p  771 
Scrap  Available,  Nov  1  p  1205 
Special    Stiffening   of   Tokio    Build- 
ings*,  Sept   13   p   685;    Nov   15 

p   1329 
Washington  Call  for  Conference  to 

Discuss  Trading,  Nov  1  p  1200 
Jeffries  and  Bain: 

Red       Hardness       of       High-Speed 

Steel*,   Sept  20   p  805 
Johansson  Gages: 

Business  Purchased  by  Ford  Motor 

Co.,   Nov  8   p  1287 
Johnson,   Isaac   G.,  &   Co.: 

Sale  of  Property,  Nov  29  p  1459 
Johnston,  J.  M.: 

Burning    Fuel    Oil    in    Locomotives, 

Dec  20  p  1654 
Johnston   Mfg.  Co.: 

Rivet  Forges*,  Oct  4  p  902 
Jones  &   Laughlin  Steel  Corporation: 
Plans   for   New   Bar   Mill,    July   26 

p  240 
Steel    Shipments  by   River,   Dec   20 

p   1648 
To      Build       Service      Station      at 

Memphis,  Oct  11  p  1014 
To      Deepen      Canal      at      Indiana 

Harbor,  July  19  p  140 
Jones  Drill  &  Specialty  Corporation: 

Electric  Drill*,  Aug  16  p  408 
Jordan,    Louis: 

Gases  in  Metals,  July  5  p  14 


Kearney,  Edward  J.: 

Transportation— M  aster    Key    to 
Progress,  Oct  11  p  958 
Keller   Mechanical   Engineering    Cor- 
poration : 

Die    Sinking    Machines*,    Nov    1    p 
1186 
Kelly,  John  E.: 

Steel     Needed    for     Mexican     Rail- 
roads, Oct  11   p  963 
Kelly  Nail  &  Iron  Co.: 

To  Merge  with  Belfont  Iron  Works, 
Dec  20  p  1656 
Kennedy,  Walter  C.: 

Electrical  Steel  Mill  Developments, 
1923,  Dec  20  p  1662 
Kent,  Robert  T.: 

Engineering  and  Management,  Dec 
20  p  1676 
Kidwell  Boiler  Co.: 

Two-Flow  Ring  Circuit  Water  Tube 
Boiler,  Dec  20  p  1681 
Kingsbury  Mfg.  Co.: 

Horizontal    Multiple    Drilling    Ma- 
chine*, July  26  p  208 
Klein,  Julius: 

Selling  Steel  Abroad,  Dec  20  p  1665 
Klinkicht,  W.  R.: 

Manufacture    of    Heavy    Forgings, 
Oct  18  p  1051 
Knerr,  Horace  C: 

Steel     Structural     Parts     for    Air- 
craft*, Sept  27  p  816 
Koon,  Sidney  G.: 

Production  Activity,  Three  Months 
1923*,  July  5  p  19 

Kothny,   Dr.   Ing.  E.: 

Japanese  Iron  and  Steel  Industry*, 
Nov  15  p  1317;  Dec  13  p  1591; 
Dec  20  p  16.58 
Krupp,  Friedrich,   A.  G.: 

Negotiating  for  Monterey  Iron  & 
Steel  Plant,  Sept  27  p  855;  Oct 
25  p  1125 

Recovering  Coal  from  Ashes,  Nov 
1   p  1197 

Kulp,  Lester: 

Theft  Proof  Electric  Light  Bulb*, 
Sept  6  p  606 


Labor: 

8-Hr.  Day,  American  Iron  and  Steel 
Institute  Action,  July  12  p 
71;  Aug  9  p  333;  And  Wage 
Adjustment,  Sept  13  p  676; 
at  Blast  Furnaces,  Sept  27 
p  838;  Established,  Aug  16 
p  399,  (Editorial)  p  420;  in 
Germany,  Oct  11  p  987;  in  In- 
land Steel  Plant,  Aug  9  p  333; 
in  Marting  Iron  &  Steel  Plant, 
Sept  6  p  622;  in  Steel  Industry, 
Aug  9  p  325;  Aug  23  p 
495;  in  Tennessee  Plant,  Dec 
6  p  1552;  in  Tyler  Plant, 
Aug  23  p  491;  Progress 
Toward  (EditorialK  July  12  p 
92:  July  19  p  161  (Editorial)  p 
158;  July  26  p  242;  Aug.  2  p 
285;  Aug  9  p  333;  Aug  23  p 
492;  Aug  30  p  .5.59;  Sept  6  p 
644:  Sept  20  p  750.  (Editorial) 
p  769;  Sept  27  p  861;  Success 
in  Donner  Plant,  Nov  15  p  1321 

12-Hr.  Day,  Abolishing,  Nov  1  p 
1166;  Different  Attitudes  on 
(Editorial),  July  5  p  24;  Fact 
and  Fiction  (Editorial),  Aug  9 
p  347;  Human  Welfare  and 
(Editorial),  Aug  2  p  283;  "'Mis- 
informed" Critic  on  (Edi- 
torial), July  5  p  25 

Accidents  in  Iron  and  Steel  Indus- 
try, 1910-1921,  Aug  2  p  267 

.4rt  and  Industrial  Problems  (Edi- 
torial), Sept  13  p  691 


Bloc  System  and  Economics  (Edi- 
torial), Nov  15  p  1335 

Bonus  System  of  United  Engineer- 
ing &  Foundry  Co.,  July  19  p 
145 

British  Accident  Compensation 
(Editorial),  Dec  20  p  1673 

British  Empire  Steel  Pension  Plan, 
Dec  6  p  1508 

Coal   and   Railroad    Problems,   July 

5  p  31 

Coal     and     United     Mine     Workers 

(Editorial),  Aug  30   p  5.54 
Coal     Strike     Ending     (Editorial), 

Sept  13  p  690 
Compensation   Issues  in  Ohio  (Edi- 
torial), Nov  15  p  1335 
Drive    to   Organize   Steel    Industry, 

July  12  p   109;  July  26  p  236; 

Aug  16  p  404;  Oct  18  p  1030 
Education  in  Industrial  Economics, 

Aug  16  p  414 
Emplovee  Representation  Votes    at 

Be'thlehem  Plant,  Dec  20  p  1669 
Employee    Saving   Campaign,     Aug 

16  p  410 
Employee     Suggestion     System     at 

Remy  Plant,  Nov  15  p  1315 
Employment     in     Metal     Working 

Plants,  July  19  p  141;  Aug  2  p 

260;   Aug  30  p  545;  Sept  20  p 

752;   Nov  8  p   1244;   Nov  22   p 

1401;  Dec  20  p  1655 
Era  of  Educated  Workmen,  Sept  6 

p  606 
Executives'     Relations     with     Em- 
ployees, Oct  11  p  973 
Farmer's     Automobile     (Editorial), 

Aug  23  p  488 
German  Workers  for  United  States, 

Aug  23  p  476 
Grading    Employees   in   General 

Electric  Plant,  Nov  1  p  1195 
Hours  and  Wages  in  Machine  Shops 

and  Foundries,  Oct  25  p  1123 
Human  Element  in  Production,  Nov 

1  p  1220 
Insurance,    Unemployment,    Oct    25 

p    1110;    (Editorial),    Nov    1    p 

1193 
Massachusetts  Statistics  of,  Nov  15 

p  1326 
Mechanicalization    for    C!oal     Mine 

and  Other  Ills,  Oct  11  p  1012 
Need  of  Foreigners  in  Steel  Plants, 

Aug  9  p  331 
Negro,  Selection  of,  Oct  4  p  892 
Niles-Bement-Pond  Carwheel*,  Nov 

1  p  1184 
One  Best  Way  to  Do  Work,  July  12 

p82 
Organized,  and  the   Farmers    (Edi- 
torial), Aug  2  p  282;  Aug  9  p 

347 
Paying   by   Check    (Editorial),   Dec 

6  p  1528 

Payment  by  Results  (Editorial), 
Aug  2  p  283 

Placing  the  Worker  (Editorial), 
Nov  8  p  1260 

Profit  Sharing  at  United  Alloy 
Steel  Plant,  Aug  2  n  259 

Railroad  Brotherhood  Wages  (Edi- 
torial), Oct  11  p  984 

Shop  Management  in  White  Motor 
Plant,  Oct  11  p  853 

Status  of  Union  Movement,  Nov  29 
p  1490 

Strike  of  Nova  Scotia  Steel  Work- 
ers, Oct  18  p  1090 

Tendencies  (Editorial),  Oct  18  p 
1065 

Time  Studies  in  Excelsior  Tool 
Plant,  Sept  27  p  869 

Time  Study  in  Wisconsin  Malleable 
Iron  Plant,  Sept  20  p  748 

Union,  IneflSciency  in  Coal  Mines, 
Sept  20  p  761 

Unions  in  the  Banking  Field,  Oct 
18  p  1039 

Vacations  with  Pay,  July  19  p  146 

Wages,  Cost  of  Living  and  (Edi- 
torial), Aug  16  p  422;  Incen- 
tive Payments,  Nov  1  p  1220; 
Ohio    Foundrymen's    Dec    6    p 
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(Labor,  Continued) 
1578;  Puddlers',  July  12  p  84, 
Sept  6  p  627,  Nov  1  p  1203; 
Sheet  and  Tin  Mill,  July  12  p 
96,  Sept  13  p  706,  Nov  15  p 
1354;  Stove  Molders',  Dec  27  p 
1734 
Wickwire-Spencer     Pension    Plan, 

Nov  15  p  1326 
Workers'  Thrift   (Editorial),  Oct  4 

p  913 
Working  and  Spending   (Editorial), 

Dec  20  p  1672 
Workmen's   Compensation,   Ldberal- 
izing   (Editorial),  Aug  2  p  283 
Labor-Saving  Equipment: 

Computing  Economies,  Nov  S  p  1282 
Lacher,  Gilbert  L.: 

Manufacture    of    Scrap    Yard    Ma- 
chinery*, Nov  22  p  1374 
Steel  Furniture  Manufacture*,  Sept 
13  p  665 
Ladles : 

Gearing  Tests*,  Nov  8  p  1240 
LaFollette  Coal  &  Iron  Co.: 

Improvements,  Oct  11  p  966 
Lake  Erie-Ohio  River  Canal: 

Opposition  to,  Aug  23  p  510 
Lake  Superior  Corporation: 

Annual  Report,  Aug  30  p  563 
Lakewood  Engineering  Co.: 

Tier  Lift  Truck*,  Aug  9  p  329 
Lambert  Tool   Co.: 

Expansion  Reamer*,  July  26  p  207 
Landis  Machine  Co.: 

Pipe   Threading   and    Cutting    Ma- 
chine*, Aug  2  p  263 

Lane,  Henry  M.: 

American    Foundrymen    in    France 

and  Belgium,  Oct  11  p  1013 
French   Foundry   Apprentices,  Sept 

20  p  733;  Dec  27  p  1723 
French     Industrial     Building     Con- 
struction*, Oct  11  p  967 
Laboratory   Control   in   Automobile 
Castings*,  July  26  p  212 
Langenberg,  F.  C: 

Temperature    and     Charpy     Impact 
Value*,  Nov  1  p  1170 
LaSalle  Steel  Co.: 

Abandons   Pittsburgh   Basing,     Dec 
13  p  1586 
Lathes: 

LeBlond  Heavy  Duty*,  Nov  8  p  1251 
Mueller    18-In.    Geared     Head     En- 
gine*, July  5  p  7 
Pratt  &  Whitney  Model  B*,  Aug  30 

p  546 
Rockford  Geared  Head*,  Aug  16  p 

411 
Walcott,  with  Main  Drive  Mechan- 
ism Below  Spindle*,  Nov  29  p 
1458 
Lavino,  E.  J.,  &  Co.: 

To  Blow  in  Reusens  Furnace,  July 
12  p  113 
Leather  Belting: 

Consumption    Statistics,   July   26   p 
211;  Sept  27  p  861 
Leavitt  and  Cummins: 

Blast  Furnace  Skip  Hoists,  Oct  11 
p  962 
LeBlond,  R.  K.,  Machine  Tool  Co.: 

Heavy  Duty  Lathes*,  Nov  8  p  1251 
Lebrun,  M.: 

Welding   Iron   Electrically,   Aug    2 
p  267 
Legislation: 

Congress   Playing  Politics,  Dec  27 

p  1728 
President's  Message  and,  Dec  13  p 

1601 
Radical    of  Next    Congress    Little 

Feared,  Nov  29  p  1488 
Vicissitudes   of  Promoting,  Dec  13 
p  1607 


Light: 

History  of  Electric,  Dec  6  p  1513 
Limestone: 

Washing  at  Marble  Cliffs  Quarries*, 
Sept  20  p  736 
Link-Belt  Co.: 

Acquires    Meese    &    Gottfried     Co., 

Oct  11  p  960 
Storing  Coal,  Aug  9  p  329 
Lippitt,  M.  C: 

Operations    of    Republic     Boiler    & 
Mfg.  Co.*,  Sept  6  p  591 
Littlejohn,  A.  J.: 

Device   for   Demagnetizing   Chucks, 
Dec  6  p  1511 
Llewellyn,  Frank  J.: 

Wealth  of  "the  Rich,"  Oct  11  p  987 
Locomotives: 

American  in  France,  Nov  1  p  1177 
Burning  Fuel  Oil,  Dec  20  p  1654 
Shipments    and    Orders    10    Months 
1923,  Dec  13  p  1593 
Long  &  Allstatter  Co.: 

Guillotine    Bar   Shears*,   Nov   29   p 
1452 
Love,  L.  S.: 

Machining  Methods  at  Cash  Regis- 
ter Plant*,  Dec  20  p  1639 
Manufacture  of  Mack  Motors*,  Aug 

16  p  389;  Aug  23  p  481 
Manufacturing  Methods  in  National 
Cash  Register  Plant*,  Aug  30 
p  531 
Material  Handling  in  National  Cash 
Register  Plant*,  Oct  15  p  1105 
Railroad   Repair   Shop   Economies*, 
July  5  p  1 
Lowndes,  R.  H.: 

Pulverized  Coal  in  the  Open-Hearth 
Furnace,  Dec  27  p  1721 
Lowry,  E.  J.: 

Blast    Furnace   in    Relation    to    the 
Cupola,  Nov  1  p  1177 
Lubricating  Device: 

Advance,   for   Loose    Pulleys*,   Nov 
8  p  1240 
Luxemburg: 

Iron   and   Steel   Market,   July   19   p 
163;   Aug   23  p   491;   Oct  18  p 
1059;  Dec  6  p  1522 
Lynch,  T.  D.: 

Steel   Forging   Developments    (Dis- 
cussion), Nov  1  p  1176 

M 

McAdams,  D.  J.: 

Endurance  Properties  of  Steel,  July 
5  p  12 
McDermott,  George  R.: 

Fuel  Economy  in  Steel  Plants,  Dec 
20  p  1652 
McKenzie,  C.  L.: 

Blast   Furnace    Slag   for    Construc- 
tion*, Nov  1  p  1173 
Macaulay,  A.  W.: 

Roller  Bearings  in  Rolling*,  Nov  15 
1312 
Machine  Shop  Practice  Division: 

A.   S.   M.   E.   Reorganized,  Oct  4  p 
893 
Machine  Shops: 

Reorganization    While    Operating*, 
Aug  2  p  271 
Machine  Tools: 

British  Viewpoint,  New  (Editorial), 

July  19  p  159 
Computing  Economies  of  Labor  Sav- 
ing, Nov  8  p  1282 
Demand  of  the  Future    (Editorial), 

Oct.  11  p  986 
Economics    of    Standard,    Nov    1    p 

1181 
Exhibit   at   Yale   Universitv*,    Sept 

27  p  841 
Needs  of  Japan,  Oct  11  p  969 
Status  of  Industry,  Oct  11  p  959 
Machinery: 

Electrical,   Production   1921,   Nov   1 
p  1196 


Exports,  Value,  May,  p  29;  June, 
p  269;  July,  p  538;  August,  p 
888;  September,  p  1198;  Octo- 
ber, p  1555 

Exports  versus  Production,  Nov  8  p 
.      1248 

Imports  from  Europe,  Aug  30  p 
545 

Japan's  Requirements*,  Dec  27  p 
1715 

Upkeep  (Editorial),  Dec  6  p  1528 

Machining: 

Automobile    Hubs,    Automatically*, 

Dec  6  p  1511 
Method    in    Making   Mack    Motors*, 

Aug  16  p  389;  Aug  23  p  481 
Methods    at    Cash    Register   Plant*, 

Dec  20  p  1639 
Process    in    Making    National    Cash 

Register*,  Sept  13  p  677 
Mackintosh-Hemphill  Co.: 
Personnel,  Sept  6  p  626 

MacQuigg,  C.  E.: 

Commercial  Alloys  of  Chromium 
and  Iron*,  Oct  18  p  1040 

Scope  of  American  Society  for  Steel 
Treating,  Nov  29  p  1464 
Magnesite: 

Import  Duty,  Aug  16  p  401 

Tariff  Hearing,  Dec  13  p  1590 
Magnesium: 

Use  in  Foundry,  Sept  27  p  868 
Magnetic  Analysis: 

Advance  (Ed"itorial),  July  5  p  25 

Discussion     at     Testing     Materials 
Meeting,  July  5  p  11 
Mahr  Mfg.  Co.: 

Safety    Vacuum    Torch*,    Nov    1    p 
1186 
Mail  Boxes: 

Manufactured    in    Naval    Gun    Fac- 
tory*, Nov  22  p  1369 
Malleable  Castings  Association: 

(See   American   Malleable   Castings 
Association) 
Management: 

Bonus  System  of  United  Engineer- 
ing &  Foundry  Co.,  July  19  p 
145 

British  Empire  Steel  Pension  Plan, 
Dec  6  p  1508 

Computing  Economies  of  Labor  Sav- 
ing Equipment,  Nov  8  p  1282 

Employee  Suggestion  System  at 
Remy  Plant*,  Nov  15  p  1315 

Engineering  and,  Dec  20  p  1676 

Executives'  Relations  with  Em- 
ployees, Oct   11   p   973 

Eyesight  Conservation  in  Industry, 
Dec  13  p  1602 

Grading  Employees  in  General  Elec- 
tric Plant,  Nov  1  p  1195 

Human  Element  in  Production,  Nov 
1  p  1220 

Need  for  Measuring,  Nov  1  p  1200 

Pension  Plan,  Wickwire-Spencer, 
Nov  15  p  1326 

Personnel  Problems,  Nov  15  p  1327 

Personnel  Work,  Ohio  Brass  Co., 
Nov  29  p  1450 

Placing  the  Worker  (Editorial), 
Nov  8  p  1260 

Profit  Sharing  at  United  Alloy  Steel 
Plant,  Aug  2  p  259 

Reorganizing  Machine  Shops  While 
Operating*,  Aug  2  p  271 

Shop,  in  White  Motor  Plant,  Oct  11 
p  953 

Time  Studies  in  Excelsior  Tool 
Plant,  Sept  27  p  869 

Time  Study  in  Wisconsin  Malleable 
Iron  Plant,  Sept  20  p  748 

Upkeep  of  Equipment  (Editorial), 
Dec  6  p  1528 

Wage  Incentive  Payments,  Nov  1  p 
1220 

Week   Devoted   to   Industrial   Prob- 
lems, Oct  11  p  1011 
Management  Association: 

(See  American  Management  Asso- 
ciation) 
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ManKanese: 

Cost  in   1923    (Editorial),   Doc-   20  p 

1672 
In  Steel   (Discussion),  Oct  4  p  917 
Ore,  Using  Stocks  (Editorial),  Sept 
20  p  768 
Mann,  L.  R.: 

Making  Steel  Castings  Tough,  Aug 
16  p  425 
Manufacture: 

Percentage   of   Operations    in    1921, 
Nov  8  p  1286 
Marble  Cliff  Quarries  Co.: 

Washing  Limestone*,  Sept  20  p  736 
Marting  Iron  &  Steel  Co.: 

Dismantling      Lawrence      Furnace, 
Sept  13  p  706 
Maryland  Steel  Rolling  Co.: 

Plans,  July  26  p  214 
Mason,  F.  H.: 

Nickel  Steel  Direct  from  Ore,  Sept 
20  p  753 
Massachusetts: 

Labor  Statistics,  Nov  15  p  1326 

Material  Handling: 

Continuous     Conveyor     System     in 

Ternstedt  Plant*,  Dec  13  p  1594 
Conveying  Equipment   in   Chandler 

Automobile    Plant*,   Aug    16    p 

406 
Economies    of    Factory    Conveyors, 

Nov  1  p  1220 
In   National   Cash  Register   Plant*, 

Oct  23  p  1105 
Methods  in  Alfred  Box  Plant*,  Sept 

6  p  604 
Swedish  Iron  Ore  for  Export,  Aug 

9  p  344 
Tramrail     System     in     Car     Wheel 

Foundry*,  Aug  2  p  264 
Meadowcroft,  Joseph  W.: 

Welding      All   -   Steel      Automobile 

Bodies,  Nov  29  p  1457 
Meaker  Galvanizing  Co.: 

Mechanical  Washing  Machine*,  Nov 

29  p  1456 
Medal: 

Henry  M.  Howe,   First  Award  of*, 
Nov  29  p  1440 
Meese  &  Gottfried  Co.: 

Acquired  by  Link-Belt  Co.,  Oct  11  p 
960 
Mellon,  Andrew  W.: 

Views     on     Railroad     Buying     and 
Taxes,  Dec  13  p  1601 
Merchant  Marine: 

Ship  Tonnage  in  World  Trade,  Aug 

30  p  579 
Mercury  Mfg.  Co.: 

Tractor  with  Internal  Gear  Drive*, 
Nov  15  p  1332 
.Merrill  Brothers: 

Drop  Hammers*,  Dec  27  p  1720 
Metal  Industry: 

Pressed,  Status  of,  Dec  13  p  1579 
Metallography: 

Crystalline     Structure     of     Ferrite, 

Sept  20  p  791 
Etching  Pits,  Sept  6  p  606 
Electricity  in.  Sept  20  p  756 
Metals: 

Effect  of  Severe  Cold  Rolling,  Dec 

20  p  1656 
Non-Ferrous,    Advisory    Committee 

Meeting,  Dec  20  p  1697 
Non-Ferrous,   in   Engineering,  Sept 
27  p  835 
Metropolitan  Steel  Co.: 

Organized    to    Make    All-Steel    Re- 
frigerators, Aug  16  p  424 

Mexico : 

As    Buyer    of    American    Products, 

July  26  p  220 
Steel  Needed  for  Railroads,  Oct  11 

p  963 
Trade  with,  Oct  18  p  1088 


Micri>nietor: 

For  Measuring  Hundred  Thou- 
sandths of  an  Inch,  Oct  11  p 
956 

Reed,  with  Decimal  Equivalents*, 
Nov  22  p  1390 

Swiss  Bench*,  Nov  29  p  1448 

Zeiss  Optical  Gear  Tooth*,  Dec  27 
p  1730 

Miller   &   Hurst,   James   F.,   Corpora- 
tion: 

Power  Unit  for  Operating  Convey- 
ors*, Oct  25  p  1118 

Miller,  E.  W.: 

Development     of     Gear     Industry, 


Nov  1  p  12 
Miller,  H.  H.,  Industries  Co.: 

Radiant  Dome  Electric  Furnace  Op- 
erations*, Nov  29  p  1453 
Milling  Machines: 

Geometric  Hexagon,  July  26  p  202 
Harrington  T-Slot*,  Sept  20  p  740 
Sommer  &  Adams  Boring,  Drilling 
and*,  Oct  11  p  962 
Mine  Engineers: 

(See    West    Virginia-Kentucky   As- 
sociation   of    Mine    Mechanical 
and  Electrical  Engineers) 
Mining  and  Metallurgical   Engineers: 
(See  American  Institute  of  Mining 
and  Metallurgical  Engineers) 

Minster  Machine   Co.: 

Drilling  Machine*,  Sept  6  p  609 

Moffett,  L.  W.: 

Labor  Unions  in  the  Banking  Field, 

Oct  18  p  1092 
Mellon  Tax  Plans,  Nov  15  p  1331 
Pittsburgh     Basing     Opposed      by 

Economists,  Dec  20  p  1653 
President  and  Attorney-General  on 

Coal    and    Railroad    Problems, 

July  5  p  31 
President's  Policy  on  Tariff,  Sept  6 

p  654;  Sept  20  v  7.39 
President's  Policy  Toward  Business, 

Aug  9  p  334 
Selection  of  Negro  Laborers,  Oct  4 

p  892 
Trade    Association    Activities,    July 

19  p  133 

Moldenke,  Richard: 

Balfour,  Sir  Arthur,  on  Great  Brit- 
ain's Industrial  Future*,  Oct  4 
p  895 

Brauns,  Dr.  Heinrich,  Interview 
with,  Nov  15  p  1307 

German  Political  and  Industrial 
Problems,  Nov  15  p   1307 

Giolitti.  Dr.  Frederico,  Interview 
with*,  Oct  25  p  1121 

Pearlitic  Cast  Iron,  Aug  16  p  412 

Testing  Iron  Castings,  Methods, 
Sept  27  p  834 

Molding  Machine: 

Beardsley-Piper  Sandslinger*,  Sept. 

20  p"738 

Molybdenum: 

In  Cast  Steel  and  Iron  Rolls*,  Dec 
6  p  1509 

Money : 

Relative  Values  of  the  Dollar  (Edi- 
torial), Oct  4  p  913 

Monorails: 

System     at     Standard     Car    Wheel 
Plant*,  Aug  2  p  264 
Moore,  Harry: 

Taking  Bulges  Out  of  Tube  Ends*, 
Sept  20  p  764 
Moore,  R.  R.: 

Fatigue  of  Duralumin,  Electron  and 
Other  Alloys,  July  5  p  12 


Morgan,  Earl  B.: 

Personnel  Problems,  Nov  15  p  1327 
Morris,  Wheeler  &  Co.: 

95th  Anniversary,  Aug  2  p  260 

Motors: 

Electric  Automatic  Device  for 
Starting*,  Aug  30  p  541 

Mack,  Manufacture  of*,  Aug  16  p 
389;  Aug  23  p  481 

Reliance  Induction*,  Aug  23  p  476 

MP  Trading  Co.: 

Quick  Change  Drill  Chuck*,  Aug  16 
p  412 
.Mueller  Machine  Tool  Co.: 

Engine  Lathe,  18-in.  Geared  Head*, 
July  5  p  7 
Museum: 

National  Engineering,  Organizing 
Committee,  Dec  6  p  1551 

My.stic  Iron  Works: 

To  Build  Blast  Furnace,  Aug  23  p 
510 


N 


National  Association  of  Brass  Manu- 
facturers: 

Convention   Proceedings,  Sept  27  p 
839;  Dec  20  p  1677 
National    Association    of    Farm    Im- 
plement  Manufacturers: 

Convention    Proceedings,    Nov    1    p 
1178 
National    Association    of    Purchasing 

Agents: 
Coal  Consumption   Studies*,  July  5 
p    18;    June,    p    288;    July,    p 
540;   September,   p   1126;    Oc- 
tober,   p     1459;     November,    p 
1759 

National    Association    of    Sheet    and 
Tin  Plate  Manufacturers: 

Statistics,  June,  p  141;  July,  p  517; 
August,  p  793;  September,  p 
1087;  October,  p  1390;  Novem- 
ber, p  1697 

Survey  for  New  Uses  of  Sheet 
Steel,  July  26  p  236 

National  Association  of  Window  Glass 
Manufacturers: 

Restraint  of  Trade  Case  Appealed, 
Nov  29  p  1442 

National     Automobile     Chamber     of 
Commerce: 

Automobiles  in  Farming  Com- 
munities, Oct  25,  p  1114 

National  Cash  Register  Co.: 

Machining  Methods*,  Dec  20  p  1639 
Manufacturing    Methods*,    Aug    30 

p  531 
Material  Handling*,  Oct  25  p  1105 
Tool  Making*,  Sept  13  p  677 

National  Enameling  &  Stamping  Co.: 

New  Plate  Mill,  July  12  p  74 
Steel    from     Illinois-Missouri     Ma- 
terial, Aug  16  p  427 

National   Engineering   Museum: 

Organizing  Committee,  Dec  6  p 
1551 

National    Exposition    of    Power    and 
Engineering: 

Exposition,  Dec  14  p  1589 
National  Foreign  Trade  Council: 
Report   of   Tenth   Convention,    Aug 
2  p  289 
National  Founders'  Association: 
Convention   Proceedings,  Nov  29   p 

1449 
Convention     Program,     Nov     15     p 
1306 
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(National  Founders'  Association, 
Continued) 

President  Barr  Proposes  New  Al- 
liance, Nov  22  p  1383,  (Edi- 
torial), p  1398 

National  Industrial  Conference  Board: 

Taxes  Doubled  in  Decade,  Nov  8 
p   1269 

Wages  and  the  Cost  of  Living 
(Editorial),  Aug  16  p  422;  Aug 
23  p  496;  Sept  27  p  861;  Oct 
25  p  1120;  Nov  8  p  1238;  Nov 
22  p  1395 

National  Machine  Tool  Builders'  As- 
sociation: 

Convention    Pi-oceedings*,    Oct    11 
p  957 
National  Metal  Trades  Association: 

Eniplo\Tnent  Executives  Club  En- 
tertains U.  S.  Ball  Bearing  Co.. 
Nov  15  p  1314 

National   Safety   Council: 

Convention   Proceedings,    Oct    11    p 

979 
Convention  Program,  Aug  9  p  328; 
Aug  30  p  544 
National   School  for   Commercial   and 
Trade  Executives: 
Convention  Announcement,  Aug   16 
p  407 
National   Screw   Thread   Commission: 
Standardization     of     Stove     Bolts, 
Taps  and  Dies,  Sept  20  p  764 

Naval  Gun  Factory : 

Manufacture  of  Post  Office  Equip- 
ment*, Nov  22  p  1369 

Navy  Department: 

Battleship    Awards    for    Scrapping, 
Nov  8  p  1261;  Nov  15  p  1328; 
Dec  6  p  1523 
Bids    on    Vessels    to    be    Scrapped, 

Nov  1  p  1180 
Vessels  Scrapped  and  Reduction  of 
Power    (Editorial),    Oct    25    p 
1129 
Vessels  to  be  Scrapped  Not  Market 
Menace,  Oct   11  p  982 
Nay  lor  &  Co.,  Inc.: 

Business      Acquired      by      Rogers, 
Brown  &  Co.,  Aug  30  p  541 
Ness,  H.  J.  Mfg.  Co.: 

Welding    Machine,    Electric    Spot*, 
Aug  30  p  551 
New  England: 

Industrial  Activities,  Dec  27  p  1717 
New  England  Foundrymen's  Associa- 
tion: 
(See  Foundrymen's  Associations) 
New  England  Iron  and  Hardware  As- 
sociation: 
Outing,  Oct  4  p  891 
New  York  Credit  Men's  Association: 
Ledger        Records       for       Gaging 
Credits*,  Dec  27  p  1728 

Newark  Wire  Cloth  Co.: 

New  Plant.  Sept  20  p  761 
Newcastle  Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  Ltd.: 
Proposed       Merger      with       South 
African     Corporation,     Aug     2 
p  266 
Niagara  Falls  Power  Co.: 

Large  Hydraulic  Unit*,  Dec  27  p 
1725 

Nibbling    Machines: 

Campbell*,  Oct  11  p  964 
Nickel   Plating: 

On  Steel,  Dec  6  p  1524 
Nickel   ^'teel: 

Invar,  Aug   16   p   411 


Niles-Bement-Pond   Co.: 

Lathe    for    Carwheels*,    Nov    1    p 
1184 
Nomenclature: 

Gearing  Definitions,  Dec  20  p  1668 
Nut  Lock: 

Waynesboro*,  Aug  23,  p  478 
Nye,  R.  G.: 

Motor     Opei-ated     Centrifugal 
Pumps*,  Dec   13  p  1578 

O 

Oakland  Motor  Car  Co.: 

Machine    for    Production    Drilling*, 
Dec  20  p  1657 

Oakley  Chemical  Co.: 

Sales  Conference,  Dec  13  p  1601 
Obituary: 

Adt.  Howard  E.*,  Oct  25  p  1151 
Agnew,  William  C,  Oct  4  p  940 
Aikman.  Walter  M.»,  July   12  p  lib 
Amsden,  Frank  F.,  Nov  1  p  1216 
Aufderheide,  Benjamin  F.,  Sr.,  Oct  11 

p   1009 
Avery,  Fred  L.,  July  19  p  ISl 
Bailey,  Richard  W.,  Nov  29  p  148b 
Baker.  Joseph.  Sept  6  p  647 
Baldwin.  William  H.»,  Oct  4  p  940 
Barker.  David  N.,  Aug  2  p  309 
Battelle.  Gordon,  Sept  27  p  867 
Beckett,  James  A.,  Sept  20  p  792 
Beegle,  Frederick  N.,  Aug  23  p  517 
Best,  Daniel,   Sept  20  p  793 
Birge,  Julius  C,  Dec.   13  p  1626 
Bourquin,   James  F..   July  12  p   IIS 
Brightman,  L,  H.,  Aug  16  p  447 
Brown,  Charles  O.,  Nov  15  p  1357 
Brown,  Harvey  H.«,  Aug  9  p  374 
Brown,  Thomas  E.,  Aug  23  p  517 
Brown,  W.  Chapman,  Nov  1  p  1216 
Brown,  Willis  S..  Oct  25  p  1151 
Burgher,  Rutherford  B.,  Oct  4  p  940 
Bussey,  Charles  C,  Sept  6  p  647 
Carter,  Franklin  P.,  Nov  S  p  12S1 
Clark,  William  P.,   Nov  1  p   1216 
Conroy,  Thomas  B.,  Aug  2  p  309 
Cooley,  William  H.,  Dec  13  p  1626 
Currie,  Oramel.  Sept  20  p  793 
Daly,  John  J.,  Sept  27  P  867 
DeMooy,  William,  Dec  13  p  1626 
Doepke.  Prank  A..  Aug  30  p  579 
Eckert,  John,  July  5  p  53 
Evermann,  Walter,  Oct  18  p  1089 
Fedder.  Walter  P.,  Aug  9  p  375 
Fenwick,  Francis,  Oct  4  p  940 
Fernley,   Thomas  A.*,   Nov  15  p   13.t7 
Fitzhugh.    Gen.    Charles    L.,    Sept    27 

p  S67 
Fou.se,  Ira  S.,  Julv  26  p  243 
Fox,  Benjamin  F.,  Dec.  13  p  1626 
Freeman,  Stanton  S.».  July  19  P  ISl 
French,  H.  S..  July  12  p  118 
Furlong,  Thomas  A.,  Sept  6  p  647 
Gaskell,  Robert  E.,  Dec  6  p  1550 
Geist,  John,   Oct  11  p   1009 
Gibbons.  William  H.,  July  5  p  53 
Gibson,  Langdon,  Sept  20  p  793 
Gifford,  Charles,  Oct  11  p  1009 
Goodwin,   E.  Clayton.  Sept  13  p  713 
Hamilton,  Harrv  E..  Oct  25  p  1151 
Harrison,  John 'W.,  Nov  S  p  1281 
Haskins,  William  J.,  Sept  20  p  792 
Hawkinson.  Charle.-^  G,,  July  12  p  US 
Hayes.  Gen,   Hdinmi,!,  (  h-t  2.t  p  1151 


Hiiii.,  .  ,   ,\  ,,,  ,,,•    H  ,    -.'^   -'.I  \t  \isi: 
H..U:.  :.    i;..^..:    W,.   iil;    In    1)  ins9 
Hiilil.ar.l,  Cliarles  S..  Aug  2  p  309 
Hunt.  Capt.  Robert  W.».  July  19  p  1 
Hurrt,   Charles  S.,   Aug  9  p  375 
Hurlburt.    Elmer  G.,   Aug  16   p    447 
James,  Charles  N.,  Dec  6  p  1550 
Johnson,  W.  R.,  July  12  p   118 
Jones,  David  B.,  Aug  30  p  579 
Kennedy.  Delmont  J.,  Aug  9  p   375 
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F.,  Julv  12  p  lis 

J.,  Oct  11  p  1009 
Aug  16  p  447 
Nov   1  p    1216 
Aug  9  p  374 


.\I-';  .^■....       I'.l   n    ir.  Aug  16  p  447 
M.i.k.  .\iru.s   I'.,   .\nv  22  p  1421 
MarLasan,  George,  Sept  20  p  793 
Mallory.  Harrv  C.  Oct  18  p  1089 
Mar.sh.   James  P.,  July  5  p   53 
M.Msliall     W:ildo   H.«.   Aug  30   p   .^-79 
^U^-    1.     :■!.  ill.  .,   C,   Dec  20  p   1696 
Mi'  ■   '    ■■•        \I  ,   .\ug  9  p  375 

Mi:  ■         \  ■      K  .  .\uf  9  p  374 

^t;:  I  w  ,  Nov  29  p  1486 

MiMi-li..  .     A..  ■  ph  F.,  Julv  19  p  181 
Morgan.  J.    K..    Hoc  20  p  1697 
Munro.  Josiah  G..   Nov  8  p  1281 
Myers.  Francis  E  •.  Dec  20  n  1696 
Nesbitt,  Joseph.  Nov  8  n  1281 
Packard,  William    D.,   Nov   15   p   1357 


Pessano,  Antonio  C,  Dec  13  p  1626 
Peterson,  John  W.,  Aug  2  p  309 
Pond,  Charles  H.*,  Dec  27   p  1754 
Poston,  Clinton  L.,   Sept  6  p  647 
Potter,   Merritt  A.,   Oct   11  p   1009 
Prior,  Samuel  J.  B.,  Dec  6  p  1550 
Prinz,  Faustin,  Aug  30  p  579 
Pvne,  M.  Taylor,  Jr.,  Nov  22  p  14  21 
Reimer,  Cyrus,  Sept  20  p  793 
Reynolds,  Horace  G.,  Nov  1  p  1216 
Riley,  Harry  R.,  Nov  29  p  1486 
Robertson,  James  E.,  Aug  16  p  447 
Roome.  William  A.,  Dec  20  p  1696 
Rotthaus,  Julius,  Sept  20  p  793 
Russell,  Charles  P.,  Sept  6  p  647 
Ryan,  Michael  B.,  Nov  8  p  1281 
Scherer,  Hugo,  Nov  22  p  1421 
Schlegel,  Charles  J.,  July  5  p  53 
Schneider,  Carl  A.,  Sept  20 


ckletord.      Gibbon 
L4S6 


Nov      29 


Sharpe,  George  B.,  Aug  16  p  447 
Simpkins,  Cornelius  V.,  Nov  15  p  1357 
Snyder,  John  E.,  Aug  30  p  579 
Springfield.   Oscar  G.,    Nov   22   p   1421 
Stead.  John   E.,  Nov  8   p  1281 
Steinmetz,   Charles  P.,    Nov    1    p   1216 
Steubner,   Gustavus  L..  Sept  20  p   793 
Stevens.  William.  Sept   13  p  713 
Stockham.  W.  H..   Nov  22  p  1421 
Strong.  Edgar  A.»,  Nov  8  p  1281 
Swan,  William  D..  Aug  23  p  517 
Sweeney.  Aloysius  J.,  Aug  9  p  375 
Taussig,  Walter  M.,  Nov  29  p  1486 
Thew,   Richard,  Nov    8  p  1281 
Topp,  Herbert  F.,  July  26  p  243 
Tozer.  JIaj.ir  "SVilliani.  Aug  9  p  375 
Tucker.  Thnmas  K..  July  26  p  243 
Van  Camp.  Courtland.  Aug  16  p  447 
Van  Camp.  Samuel.  July  12  p   118 
Velte,  William.  Aug  2  p  309 
Wagandt.   C.   L..   Julv   19  p   181 
Weiss.  Philip,  Aug  30  p  579 
Wendt.  William    F,  Nov  8   p   1281 
WHiite,  Victor,  Aug  30  p  579 
Whittlesey,   H.  C.   Dec.    27   p   1754 
Williams.  Joseph  L...  Aug  9  p   375 
Williams.  William,  Aug  23  p  517 
Wilson.  Claude  R..  Aug  2  p  309 
Winchell.  Horace  V..  Aug  9  p  375 
Woodward,  Edward  M..  Aug  9  p  374 

Ohio   Brass   Co.: 

Personnel  Work,  Nov  29  p  1450 
Oil: 

Fuel,  Burning  in  Locomotives,  Dec 
20  p  1654;  for  Air-Furnace 
Melting*.  July  5  p  5;  Installa- 
tion at  Hubbard  Plant*,  July  19 
p  129;  Under  Boilers,  Aug  16 
p  417 

Lubricating-,  Testing  Quality  of*, 
Oct  18  p  1060 

Oil    Burner  Manufacturers: 

(See  American  Association  of  Oil 
Burner  Manufacturers) 

Oil  Industry: 

Steel  for  (Editorial),  Aug  23  p  490 
Oilgear  Co.: 

Pump  for  Hydraulic  Press*,  Aug  2 

p  266 
Self-Contained     Hydraulic     Press*, 
Nov  22  p  1387 

Old  Hickory  Powder  Plant: 

Plans  for  Industrialization,  Aug  23 
p  503 

Oliver  Instrument  Co.: 

Drill  Pointer,  Dec  27  p  1730 
Oliver  Machinery  Co.: 

Cut-Off  Saw,  Under-Swing*,  July  5 
p  20 

Electric  Wood  Borer*,  Sept  6  p  601 
Ore: 

Canadian,  Nickel  Steel  Direct  from, 
Sept  20  p  753 

Caucasian,  Manganese  Losses  in 
Washing,  Aug  23  p  486 

Cuban,  Nickel  Steel  Direct  from, 
Sept  20  p  753 

Iron,  Beneficiation,  Oct  11  p  988; 
Chinese*,  Aug  23  p  461;  De- 
murrage Rule  in  Shipments, 
July  12  p  84;  Deposit  on  Mis- 
souri Farm,  July  5  p  52;  De- 
posits in  Ontario,  Oct  25  p 
1118;;  Imports  Nine  Months 
(Editorial),  Nov  22  p  1400;  Re- 
port of  Ontario  Committee,  Dec 
6  p  1556 

Lake  Superior  Shipments,  June,  p 
74;  July,  p  375;  August,  p  644; 
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(Ore,   Continued) 
September,  p  970;  Season,  1923, 
p  1552 

Magnetic  Iron  Deposits  in  Ontario, 
Dec  6  p  1556 

Manganese,  Brazilian  Exports 
First  Half  1923,  Nov  22  p  1419; 
British  Supplies,  Dec  13  p  1584; 
Imports,  10  Months  1923,  Dee 
13  p  1584;  Production,  1922, 
Aug  16  p  459;  Source  of  Im- 
ports, Dec  6  p  1528;  Using 
Stocks  (Editorial),  Sept  20  p 
768 

Manganiferous,  Growing  Use  of, 
Sept   13   p   715 

Newfoundland  Shipments,  Aug  23 
p  511 

Railroad  Handling  Records,  July  26 
p  218 

Swedish,  Handling  for  Export*, 
Aug  9  p  344 

Zinc,  Electric  Smelting,  Oct  11  p 
1014 

Orton  &  Steinbrenner  Co.: 

Gasoline  Dipper  Shovel*,  Aug  16  p 
396 

Osgood  Co.: 

Heavy  Duty  Steam  Shovel,  July  26 
p  214 
Ott,  A.  J.  and  C.  L.: 

Spur  Gear  Grinding,  Nov   1  p  1219 
Oxy- Acetylene: 

Ship  Scrapping  with*,  Nov  15  p 
1303 

Oxygen : 

Effect  in  Copper,  Nov  22  p  1422 
From  the  Air,  Nov  8  p  1246 
In  Blast  Furnaces,  Sept  13  p  717 
In  Metallurgy  of  Ferromanganese*, 

Sept  20  p  749,  (Editorial)  p  767 
In   Steel,   Determined    by    Vacuum 

Fusion  Analysis,  July  19  p  150 
In  Steel  Making,  Sept  20  p  734 
Liquid,    Explosive    Investigation, 

July  12  p  89 

Oxygenated  Air: 

In  Metallurgy  of  Ferromanganese, 
Sept  20  p  749 


Pacific   Coast   Steel   Co.: 

Expansion,  Aug  16  p  427 

Patents: 

Canada's    Act    (Editorial    Sept    13 
p  692 

Pedrick  Tool  &  Machine  Co.: 

Pipe   and   Tube   Bending   Machine*, 
Nov  22  p  1387 

Peerless  Machine  Co.: 

Power  Hack  Saw*,  Nov  1  p  1184 
Universal  Shaping  Saw*,  July  19  p 
156 

Pennsylvania   Railroad: 

To  Improve  Erie  Ore  Docks,  Dec  20 
p  1690 

Pensions: 

British   Empire   Steel    Plan,    Dec    6 

p  1508 
State,  for  the  Aged  (Editorial),  Nov 

8  p  1260 
Wickwire-Spencer   Plan,   Nov   15   p 

1326 

Perry  Iron  Co.: 

To  Rebuild  Blast  Furnace,  Nov  29 
p  1480 
Petty,  D.  M.: 

Report  of  Committee  on  Standard- 
ization of  Bearing,  Oct  4  p  906 
Philadelphia   Roll  &  Machine  Co.: 
Cold   Rolled  Strip  Mill*,   Aug  30  p 
552 


Philadelphia  Steel  Club: 
Officers,  Nov  22  p  1395 
Phillips  and  Burnham: 

Treatment  of  Modern  Industrial 
Gear*,  Oct  18  p  1037;  Nov  15 
p  1336 

Phillips,   R.    B.,   Mfg.  Co.: 

Purchased  by  Wright  Machine  Co., 
Aug  30  p  533 

Pig  Iron: 

And  Steel  Production,  1916-1923 
(Eilitorial).    Dec   27   p    1733 

And  .StiM-l  I'lu.lurtion  Ratios,  1907- 
l:i-'li',  .July    12  p   81 

Buying  on  .Analysis  Recommended, 
Sept  27  p  837;  Oct  4  p  897 

Cost  Investigation  of  Tariff  Com- 
mission, Aug  16  p  401;  Aug 
23  p  493 

Freight  Rates,  Opposition  to  As- 
sembling Costs,  Nov  15  p  1313 

Freight  Rates.  Proposed  Changes, 
Nov  8  p  1243 

From  Copper  Blast  Furnace  Slag, 
Nov  1  p  1197 

Imports,    1922-1923*,  Aug   9  p   350 

Merchant,  Operations*,  Aug  2  p  255 

"Off  Grade"  Basic  (Editorial),  Sept 
20  p   768 

Problems  of  Steel  Industry,  Nov  1 
p  1194 

Production,  1922  (Editorial),  Oct 
4  p  912;  First  Half  1923,  Aug 
30  p  543,  (Editorial)  p  555; 
Monthly,  June*,  p  34;  July,  p 
289,  354;  August,  p  628;  Sep- 
tember, p  922;  October,  p  1262; 
November,  p  1530 

Relation  of  Blast  Furnace  to  the 
Cunola.  Nov  1  p  1177 

Steel  Production  and  (Editorial), 
Sept  13   p  691 

Stocks  in  Pittsburgh  District,  Oct 
25  p  1114 

Synthetic,  from  the  Cupola,  Nov  22 
p  1379 

Trumbull  Record  Production,  Dec  6 
p  1529 

Why  Foundries  Bought  (Editorial), 
Dec  13  p  1604 
Pig  Iron  Association: 

(See    American    Pig    Iron    Associ- 
ation) 
Pig  Iron  and  Coke  Association: 

(See  Southern  Pig  Iron  and  Coke 
Association) 

Piece  Work: 

Payment    by    Results     (Editorial), 
Aug  2  p  283 
Pipe: 

Cast  Iron,  Award  to  French  Com- 
pany, Nov  8  p  1242 

Cast  Iron  Gas,  Specifications,  July 
12  p  90 

Cast  Iron,  Production  1922,  July  12 
p  81;  June,  July,  1923,  p  672; 
August,  p  966;  September,  p 
1186;   October,  p   1552 

Cast  Iron,  Specifications,  Dec  6  p 
1524 

Repairing  by  Welding,  Nov  22  p 
1401 

Sanitary,  Demand,  Dec  20  p  1666 

Pipe  Cutting  Machine: 

Geist  Roller*,  Oct  4  p  903 
Piston  Rods: 

Specifications      for      Steam      Drop 
Hammers*,  Aug   16  p  415 
Pittsburgh  Coal  Co.: 

Equipment    for    Fueling    Ore    and 
Coal  Boats*,  Oct  11  p  956 
Pittsburgh  Steel  Co.: 

Dry    Process    for     Cleaning    Blast 
Furnace   Gas,   Sept  13  p  796 
Planing  Machines: 

Cincinnati   Large   Open-Side*,   July 


Cincinnati  Open-Side*,  Dec  6  p  1515 
Gray   Switch*,   Nov   29   p  2443 
Gray  Twin-Rail*,  Oct  4  p  904 

PoliHhing  Machine: 

St.  Louis*,  Aug  2  p  262 

Porter-Cable  Co.: 

Bench  Spindle  Sander*,  Aug  23  p 
474 

Portevain  M.  A.: 

Corrosion  Cracking  and  Internal 
Stresses,  Oct  4  p  918 

Etching  Pits,  Sept  6  p  606 

Mechanical  Characteristics  of  Cast- 
ings*, Sept  6  p  610 

Testing  Methods  for  Castings*, 
Aug  16  p  393 

Thermal      Treatment      of      Molded 
Pieces,  Sept  20  p  743 
Post  Office  Equipment: 

Manufactured    in    Naval    Gun    Fac- 
tory*, Nov   22   p   1369 
Potts,  Horace  T.,  &  Co.: 

New  Warehouse*,  Oct  18  p  1031 

Power: 

Application  from  17th  Dynasty  to 
20th  Century,  Oct  11  p  978 

Daily  Production  by  Public  Utili- 
ties  (Editorial),  Oct  18  p  1065 

Developed  by  Horses,  Sept  13  p 
711;  Dec  13  p  1574 

Developments  in  Steam  Plants, 
(Editorial),  July  26  p  218 

Electric,  for  Rolling  Mills*,  Aug 
2  p  273 

Electrical  Steel-Mill  Developments, 
1923,  Dec  20  p  1662 

Exhibits,  Nov  15  p  1328;  Nov  22 
p  1382;  Dec  13  p  1589 

Miller  &  Hurst  Unit  for  Operating 
Conveyors*,  Oct  25  p  1118 

Problems  of  Steel  Mills*,  Oct  18  p 
1027 

Superpower    Development    in    Ohio, 
Nov  22  p  1384 
Pratt  &  Letchworth  Co.: 

Merged     with      Dayton     Malleable 
Iron  Co.,  July  5  p  33 
Pratt  &  Whitney  Co.: 

Engine  Lathe,  Model  B*,  Aug  30  p 
546 
Precision  &  Thread  Grinder  Mfg.  Co.: 

Spacing     Indicator     for     Grinding 
Hobs*,  July  12  p  70 
Prentiss,  F.  L.: 

Automobile  Rim  Manufacture  in 
Firestone  Plant*,  Nov  8  p  1233 

White  Company  Revises  Shop  Man- 
agement, Oct  11  p  953 

Preparedness: 

Mobilizing  Industries,  Nov  1  p  1166 

Presses: 

Birdsboro  Flanging*,  Sept  13  p  671 
Fox    Screw-Driven   Arbor*,   Oct   25 

p  1123 
Hercules    Combination    Power    and 

Broaching*,  Oct  4  p  903 
Oilgear   Self-Contained   Hydraulic*, 

Nov  22  p  1387 
Watson-Stillman  Straightening  and 

Forcing*,  Dec  20  p  1657 
Zeh  &   Hahnemann   Forging*,   Nov 

8  p  1242 
Prices: 

Bolts,  New  Lists  for  Stove  and 
Sink,  Nov  8  p  1242 

Commodity,  May*,  p  63 

Composite,  as  Indices  of  Market 
(Editorial),  Oct  II  p  985 

Extras  on  Cold  Rolled  Strip  Steel, 
July  26  p  242;  Rivets,  Aug  23 
p  493;  Steel  Bars  and  Small 
Shapes,  July   12  p   82 

Pig  Iron  and  Steel  (Editorial),  Aug 

9  p  346;  First  Half  1923*,  July 
5  p  52 

Stabilizing  Commodity  (Editorial), 
Nov  22  p  1400 
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(Prices,  Continued) 
Steel,   Right   Price  for    (Editorial), 

Sept  27  p  844 
Wheat  and  the  Farmers  (Editorial), 

Aug  16  p  421 
Wholesale    Commoditv*,   Aug   23   p 
496 
Primrose,  J.  S.  Glen: 

Test  Bars  for  Castings,  Nov   22  p 
1420 
Production : 

Morale  After  the  War   (Editorial), 

July  ly  p  159 
Routine    Work    and    Mechanicaliza- 

tion,  Oct  11  p  1012 
Steel  and  Exports  (Editorial,!,.  .Spjit 
6  p  &iS 
_^jJaTw  Months  1923*,  July  5  p  19 

Production  Statistics: 

Austrian  Iron  and  Steel,  Aug  16 
p  444 

Automobiles,  Six  Months  1923,  pp 
78,  201,  (Editorial)  p  216;  July, 
p  544;  August,  p  860;  Septem- 
ber, p  1149 

British  Empire  Steel  Corporation, 
Nine  Months  1923,  Oct  18  p 
1046 

British  Pig  Iron  and  Steel,  June, 
p  181;  July,  p  476;  August,  p 
762;  September,  p  1062;  Oc- 
tober, p  1459;  November,  p 
1654 

British  Steel  bv  Grades,  1922,  Sept 
27  p  869 

Canadian  Iron  and  Steel,  June,  p 
279;  July,  August,  p  849; 
September,  n  1211;  October,  p 
1529;  November  p  1749 

Castings,  Malleable,  June  p  372; 
May,  June,  July,  p  601; 
August,  p  919;  September,  p 
1254 

Charting  of  Merchant  Pig  Iron*, 
Aug  2  p  255 

Coke.  By-Product  and  Beehive, 
1922,  Sept  13  p  676;  (Edi- 
torial), Sept  20  p  768 

Coke,  By-Pi-oduct  and  Beehive, 
June,  p  214;  July,  p  515; 
August,  p  752;  September,  \, 
1073;  October  p  1391;  Novem- 
ber, p  1667 

Coke,  By-Product,  Weirton  Record, 
Nov  29  p  1446 

Copper,  1922,  Aug  2  p  273 

Electrical  Machinery,  1921,  Nov  1 
p  1196 

Ferromanganese,  10  Months,  1923, 
Dec  13  p  1584 

French  Pig  Iron  and  Steel,  First 
Half  1923,  Aug  23  p  485 

Ingots,  Castings,  Rolled  Products, 
1922  July  5  p  21  (Editorial), 
p  24 

Ingots,  Steel,  June,  p  117;  July,  p 
426;  August,  p  670;  September, 
p  1007;  October,  p  1328;  No- 
vember, p  1602;  1917  to  1923*, 
p  79 

Ingots,  Steel,  New  Record  (Edi- 
torial), Nov  15  p  1334 

Manganese  Ore  1922,  Aug  16  p  459 

Pig  Iron  and  Steel  (Editorial), 
Sept  13  p  691;  1916-1923 
(Editorial),  Dec  27  p  1733 

Pig  Iron  and  Steel,  Ratios,  1907- 
1922*,  July  12  p  81 

Pig  Iron,  First  Half  1923.  Aug  30 
p  543  (Editorial),  p  555 

Pipe,  Cast  Iron,  1922,  Julv  12  p  81; 
June,  July,  1923,  p  672 

Portland  Cement  July,  p  486; 
August,  p  761;  September,  p 
1030;  U  Months,  Dec  20  p  1656 

Refractories,  June,  p  196;  July,  p 
485;  August,  p  869;  September, 
October,  p  1454;  November,  p 
1727 

Spiegeleisen,  10  Months  1923,  Dec 
23  p  1.584 

Trumbi.ll  Ingot  Record  Nov  8  p 
126V 


Trumbull   Pig    Iron   Record,    Dec    6 
p  1529 

Weirton  Ingot  Record,  Dec  6  p  1523 
Profit-Sharing: 

British   Mines,   Oct   25   p   1151 

Plan    of    General    Motors    Corpora- 
tion, Nov  1  p  1202 

United     Alloy     Steel     Corporation 
Plan,  Aug  2  p  259 
Puddling: 

American   Puddled   Iron   Co.   Build- 
ing Plant,  Aug  16  p  414;  Nov 
1   p  1190 
Pulleys: 

Si  i.uu-,u>  .and  rVaini-orshaft  Jtfixivr*; 
July  19  p  135 

Pumps: 

IngersoU-Rand      Small      Vacuum*, 
Nov  8  p  1240 

Motor    Operated   Centrifugal*,   Dec 
13  p  1577 

Oilgear,  for  Hydraulic  Press*,  Aug 
2  p  266 
Pupin,  Prof.  Michael: 

Tribute  to  Henrv  M.  Howe,  Nov   i 
p  1168 
Purchasing  Agents: 

(See   National   Association  of   Pur- 
chasing Agents) 
Purdue  University: 

Conference    for    Indiana    Foundry- 
men,  Dec  20  p  1654 

Temperature   Requirements   of   Hot 
Spot  Manifolds,  Dec  20  p  1652 
Pyrite: 

Electrolytic    Iron    from,    Nov    15    p 
1314 

Q 

Quenching  Medium: 

Glycerin-Water,  Nov  22  p  1380 
Quigley,  Fred  B.: 

Open-Hearth     Furnace     Regenera- 
tors*, Nov  8  p  1245 
Quigley  Fuel  Systems,  Inc.: 

Merged    with     Fuller    Engineering 
Co.,  Aug  30  p  545 
Quinn,  J.  M.: 

Steel,  High-Speed,  for  Cast  Tools*, 
Dec  27  p  1711 


Raabe,  K.: 

Rolling  Broad  Flanged  Beams*, 
Sept  6  p  616 

Radiators : 

Manufacture  in  Republic  Boiler 
Plant*,  Sept  6  p  591 

Railroads: 

Assigning  Coal  Cars  to  Mines,  July 
19  p  146;  July  26  p  222;  Aug. 
2  p  274;  Aug  9  p  3.53;  Aug  30 
p  .573;  Oct  18  p  1069;  Oct  25  p 
1133;  Nov  8  p   1287 

Car  Loading  Record,  Oct  18  p  1087 

Coal  Operators  Oppose  Assignment 
of  Cars,  Sept  13  p  670 

Earnings  and  Legislation  (Edi- 
torial), Aug  30  p  555 

Freight  Car  Situation,  Julv  19  p 
132;  Aug  16  p  427;  Oct  25  p 
1148;   Nov  8  p  1280 

Freight  Movements  (Editorial), 
Aug  23  p  490 

Fi-eight  Rates,  Protest  Against  De- 
crease, Sept  6  p  626 

Ore  Handling  Records,  July  26  p 
218 

Plant,  Safetv  on  (Discussion),  Oct 
11  p  979 

Plea  for  Cessation  of  Agitation  and 
Legislation,  Oct  11  p   1010 

Proposed  in  Chile,  Oct  18  p  1090 

Repair  Shop  Economies*,  July  5  p  1 

Statistics     of     Common      CaiTiers, 


1922,  Oct  11  p  981 

Steel    Makers'    Testimony    in    As- 
signed   Coal   Car   Case,    Nov    1 
p   1189 
Rails: 

And   Tin   Plate    Consumption    (Edi- 
torial), Nov  29  p  1462 

Quotations   on    Belgian,    Nov   22    p 
1411 

Steel,  Titanium  and  Silicon  for,  Dec 
27  p   1714 

Transverse   Fissures   in,   Aug   30   p 
547 

Transverse      Fissures      Responsible 
for  Accident,  Aug  16  p  427 

Welding   Manganese  J\teAl  is)    Sept 
13  p  718 

Randall,  R.  K.: 

When  Welding  Fails,  Dec  27  p  17.34 
Rastall,  W.  H.: 

Foreign    Trade    for    American    Ma- 
chinery, Dec  20  p  1645 
Japan's    Machinery    Requirements*, 
Dec  27  p  1715 
Reamer: 

Lambert  Expansion*,  July  26  p  207 
Reed  Small  Tool  Works: 

Micrometer   with   Decimal    Equiva- 
lents*, Nov  22  p  1390 

Refractories: 

Consumers  Classified  Aug  16  p  402 
Dolomite  for,  Oct  25  p  1118 
For  Steel  Making,  Survey  of  Oper- 
ating Conditions,  Oct  25  p  1151 
Manufacture  of,  1919-1922*,  Sept  6 

p   626 
New  Fire  Clay  Brick*,  Dec  6  p  1508 
Preparation    of   Super-,    Oct    25    p 

1120 
Production   Statistics,  June,  p   196 
July,    p    485;    August,    p     869 
September,     October,     p     1454 
November,  p  1727 
Reilly,  William  C: 

Vice-President     Youngstown     Sheet 
&  Tube  Co.*,  Aug  9  p  373 

Reliance  Electric  &  Engineering  Co.: 

Induction  Motors*,  Aug  30  p  476 
Remy  Electric  Co.: 

Employee   Suggestion   Svstem,  Nov 
15  p  1315 
Republic  Boiler  &  Radiator  Co.: 

Plant  Operations*,   Sept  6   p  591 

Republic  Iron  &  Steel  Co.: 

Building     New     Open-Hearth    Fur- 
nace, Dec  20  p  1669 

Improvements,  Dec  6  p  1507 

Quarterly    Report,   July    26    p    252; 
Oct   25   p   1120 

Rebuilding   Blast   Furnace,  July   26 
p  211 
Research: 

Electric   Steel   Foundries,    Sept    13 
p   675 

Research  Association: 

(See    Copper    and    Brass     Research 
Association) 
Reynolds  Machine  Co.: 

Automatic  Screw  Driving  Machine*, 
Aug  2  p  279 

Rhoads  and  Tatnall: 

Power   Transmission   bv   a    Leather 
Belt*,  Aug  23  p  484 

Ridsdale,  C.  H.: 

Basic    Bessemer   Practice,    Oct   4   p 
917 
Rings: 

Weldless  Forging*,  July  26  p  204 
Rivet  Forge: 

Johnston*,  Oct  4  p  902 
Riveting  Machine: 

Hanna,   In  Use    .n   Penstock*.   Aug 
9  p  332 
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Rockford  Milling  Machine  Co.: 

Radius,  Inteinal  and  Surface  Grin- 
der*, Aug  2  p  262 

Rockford  Tool  Co.: 

Geared  Head  Lathe*,  Aug  16  p  411 
Rod  Mill: 

Roobling*,  Dec  6  p  1505 
Roe,  Prof.  Joseph  W.: 

Need    for   Measuring    Management, 
Nov  1  p  1200 
Roebling's,  John  A.,  Sons  Co.: 

Ro<i  Mill*,  Dec  6  p  1505 
Rogers,  Brown  &  Co.: 

Acquire    Naylor    &    Co.'s    Business, 
Aug  30  p  541 
Rolling: 

Cold  Strip  Steel,  Sept  20  p  744 
Rolling  Mills: 

Caen    Plant    of    Schneider    &    Co*, 

July  26  p  197 
Care  of  Hot  and  Cold,  Dec  20  p  1644 
Columbia     Steel     Corporation    in 

Operation,  Nov  22  p  1400 
Copper    Rod    and     Wire,     Brenner- 

Moxley-Mervis,  Aug  2  p  265 
Electric  Drive  at  Lackawanna  Plate 

Mill,  Sept  27  p  8.36 
Electric    Heating    of    Finishing 

Rolls*,  Oct  11  p  974 
Electric  Power  for*,  Aug  2  p  273 
Power   Plant   Problems*,    Oct   18   p 

1027 
Roebling  Rod*,  Dec  6  p  1505 
Tennessee    Merchant     at     Fail-field 

Works*,  July  19  p  142 
Texas  Steel  Bar,  July  19  p  180 
Walsh  &  McGee  Bar,  July  26  p  196 
Weirton  Sheet,  Aug  9  p  330 
West   Leechburg   Steel    Strip*,   Dec 
13  p  1581 
Rolls: 

For   Broad    Flanged    Beams*,    Sept 
6  p  616 
Romanoff  and   Wolf: 

Electric  Furnace  for  Melting  Brass, 
Dec  13  p   1607 
Ronceray,  E.: 

Testing  Methods  for  Castings*,  Aug 
16  p  393;  Aug  23  p  470 
Roofing: 

Simplification  in  Prepared,  Oct  4  p 
891 
Rotostat  Instrument  Co.: 

Device  for  Studying  Moving  Parts*, 
Aug  30  p  550 
Ruhr  Valley: 

Coke  Supplies  and  (Editorial),  July 

26  p  217 
Steel  Stocks,  Nov  15  p  1322 
Russia: 

(Editorial),  Sept  6  p  619 
Committee    for   Trade   with,    Oct   4 

p  896 
Iron   and   Steel   Industry,   Sept   6  p 

656;  Nov  15  p  1323 
Opportunities  for   Trade  With,  Oct 
11   p  966 

S 
Safety: 

On     Plant     Railroad     (Discussion), 
Oct  11  p  979 
Safety  Congress: 

Convention  Proceedings,  Oct  4  p  894 
Safety  Council: 

(See  National  Safety  Council) 
St.   John,   Ancel: 

X-Rav    Examination     of     Irregular 
Metals*,  Aug  23  p   467;    (Dis- 
cussion*), Nov  1  p  1174 
X-Ray   in  Steel   Industry*,   Sept  27 
p  820;  Oct  4  p  908 
St.  Louis  Machine  Tool  Co.: 

Loose     Pulleys     and     Countershaft 

Boxes*,  July  19  p  135 
Polisher*,   Aug  2  p   262 
Saklatwalla,  B.  D.: 

Ingot    Structure    and    Heat     Treat- 
ment, Sept  27  p  815 


Samples: 

Standard,  Dec  20  p  1667 
Samson  Tractor  Co.: 

Fuel  Oil  for  Air-Furnace  Melting*, 
July  5  p  5 
Sand: 

Foundry,  Mechanical  Analysis,  Aug 

23  p  475 
Tests  of  Molding,  Sept  13  p  720 
Sandblasting : 

Dry  Abrasives  for,  Nov  22  p  1382 
Sander: 

Portor-Cable   Bench   Spindle*,   Aug 
23  p  474 
Sargent,  Noel: 

Status  of   Labor  Union   Movement, 
Nov   29   p   1490 
Saw: 

Oliver  Under-Swing  Cut-Off*,  July 
5  p  20 
Sawing   Machine: 

Cochrane-Blv  Metal*,  July  26  p  203 
Herbert,  Ltd.,  Edward  G.,  Nov  8  p 

1238 
Peerless  Power  Hack*,  Nov  1  p  1184 
Peerless    Universal    Shaping*,  July 
19  p  156 
Sawyer,  C.  Baldwin: 

Nitrogen  in  Steel,  Aug  30  p  537 
Saxon,  Herman: 

Opportunities  for  Trade  with  Rus- 
sia, Oct  11  p  966 
Scherr,    George: 

Optical    Gear    Tooth    Micrometer*, 
Dec  27  p  1730 
Schivetz.  Fr.: 

Steel  Ingot  Molds  in  Place  of  Cast 
Iron,  Aug  16  p  440 
Schnure,    F.   O.: 

Electric     Transportation     in     Steel 
Mills,  Oct  11  p  971 
Scholarships:  . 

Westinghouse  War  Memorial 
Awards,  July  26  p  242 
Schools:  ^„„ 

Baltimore  Vocational,  Aug  2  p  287 
Schuermann  Side-Blast  Cupola: 

Installation  at  Griffin  Wheel  Plant*, 
Nov  22  p  1377 
Schwab,  Charles  M.: 

Engineers'   Club   Gives     Dinner    to, 
Nov  29  p  1447 
Scleroscope: 

Standardization  Methods  of  Apply- 
ing, Nov  1  p  1221 
Scrap: 

Available  from  Japan,  Nov  1  p  1205 
Battleship  Awards,  Nov  8  p   1261; 

Nov  15  p  1328;  Dec  6  p  1523 
Battleships,    Not    Market    Menace, 

Oct  11  p  982 
Market    Inconsistency     (Editorial), 

Dec  6  p  1527 
Metal    from     Discarded    Warships, 
Aug  23  p  497  ,   ,^  ,  , 

Naval   Vessels.   Tonnage   of   Metal, 

Oct  4  p  907 
Reclaiming   Steel  from,   Oct    18    p 

1068 
Salvaging   in    Cadillac   Plant*,   Dec 

13  p  1571 
Ships.     Cutting    by    Oxy-Acetylene 

Torch*,  Nov  15  n  1303 
Specifications,  Nov  29  p  1487 
Stanley  Bundling  Machine*,  Nov  22 

P  '1393 
Synthetic   Foundry  Iron  from,   Dec 

13  p  1586 
Tariff,    Treasury   Decision   on,    Oct 

11  p  1003 
Yard  Machinery  Manufacture*,  Nov 
22  p  1374 
Screw-Driving  Machine: 

Reynolds  Automatic*,  Aug  2  p  279 
Screw  Thread  Commission: 

(See  National   Screw  Thread   Com- 
mission) 


Seibert,  H.  E.: 

Fuel  Economy  in  Steel  Plants,  Dec 
20  p  1651 
Semi-Steel : 

Castings,  Heat  Treatment  of.  Sept 

20  p  743 
Chemistry  in,  Aug  16  p  .397 
Shaping  Machine: 

Cincinnati  Climax*,  Nov  29  p  1445 
Shearing  Machine: 

Long  &  AUstatter  Guillotine   Bar*, 

Nov  29  p  1452 
Tube*,  July  5  p  9 
Sheet   and   Tin   Plate   Manufacturers: 
(See  National  Association  of  Sheet 
and   Tin   Plate   Manufacturers) 

Sheet  Mills: 

Electric   Heated   Rolls  for*,  Oct    11 
p  974 
Sheets: 

Black,  Exports,  (Editorial),  Nov  29 
p  1463 

Galvanized  Iron,  Crystallization  Ef- 
fect, Oct  25  p  1123 

Production  and  Other  Statistics, 
June,  p  141;  July,  p  517; 
August,  p  793;  September,  p 
1087;  October,  p  1390;  Novem- 
ber, p   1697 

Sales  and  Production  Analyzed*, 
Sept  13  p  682 

Simplification  of  Standards,  Dec  27 
p  1724 

Steel    for    (Discussion),    Oct    18    p 
1053 
Shepard,  James  A.: 

Electrification  of  Foundries  (Dis- 
cussion), Oct  18  p  1046 

Sherman  Act: 

Administration  of   (Editorial),  Nov 

8  p  1259 
Window   Glass   Manufacturers   and, 

Nov  20  p  1442;  Dec  20  p  1648 
Shipbuilding: 

British,  Under  Construction,  Nov  8 

p  1280 
Committee     to     Study     Future     of 

American,  Sept  27  p  848 
Vessels     Launched     Third     Quarter 

1923,  Nov  1  p  1185 
World   Construction,   July    1    p    75; 

Oct  1  p  982 

Shovels: 

Orton     &     Steinbrenner     Gasoline*, 

Aug  16  p  396 
Osgood   Heavy    Duty   Steam*,   July 
26  p  214 
Shuman,  R.  R.: 

Locating  Industries,  Sept  6  p  656 
Silver: 

Tarnish  Resisting,  Dec  20  p  1667 
Simmons  Co.: 

Steel  Furniture  Manufacture*,  Sept 
13  p  655 
Simonds,  A.  T.: 

Urges  Conservative  Policy,  Nov  22 
p  1395 
Simplification: 

Heaters,  Nov  8  p  1239 
Prepared  Roofing,  Oct  4  p  891 
Range  Boiler,  Nov  8  p  1241 
Sheet  Standards,  Dec  27  p  1724 
Woven  Wire  Fence,  July  19  p  140; 
Sept  6  p  602 
Sizer   Steel    Corporation: 

Resumes  Operations,  Nov  1  p  1186 

Skylight: 

American  Lead-Coated  Steel*,  July 
26  p  207 
Sla'g: 

Blast  Furnace.  Desulphurizing 
Power,  Aug  30  p  542 

Blast  Furnace  for  Concrete  Aggre- 
gates, Aug  23  p  480 

Blast  Furnace,  for  Construction*, 
Nov  1  p  1173 
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{Slag,  Continued) 
Blast  Furnace,  Use  in  England,  Oct 

25  p  1120 
Pig   Iron   from   Copper   Blast   Fur- 
nace, Nov  1  p  1197 
Smith,  C.  H.: 

Causes   of   Accidents    in    Handling 
Objects*,  Oct  11  p  976 
Smith,   Charles  L.: 

Trade  with  Mexico,  Oct  18  p  1088 
Smith,   J.    Kent: 

"Stainless"    Metals    of    Commerce*, 

Sept  6  p  615 
Vanadium   on   Steel,  Effect.   July   5 
p  26 
Smithsonian  Institution: 

History  of  Electric  Light,  Dec  6  p 
1513 
Smoke: 

Abatement,  Dec  6  p  1514 
Soaking  Pit: 

New     Plant     of     Wisconsin     Steel 
Works*,  Aug  16  p  409 
Societe  Xormande  de  Metallurgie: 
Steel  Works  Built  Since  the  War*, 
July  26  p   197 
Society  of  Automotive  Engineers: 
Convention    Proceedings,    Nov    1    p 
1181 
Society  of  Industrial  Engineers: 

Officers,  Nov  15  p  1320 
Solder  Pot: 

Wallace,  with  Automatic  Heat  Con- 
trol*, Aug  30  p  541 
Sommer  &  Adams  Co.: 

Improved    Cleveland    Boring,    Drill- 
ing and  Milling  Machine*,  Oct 
11  p  962 
South  African  Iron  &  Steel  Corpora- 
tion, Ltd.: 
Proposed   Merger    with    Newcastle 
Company,  Aug  2  p  266 
South  Manchuria  Railway  Co.: 

Revives  Activitv  of  Anshan  Iron  & 
Steel  Works,  Nov  22  p  1395 
Southern  Metal   Trades  Association: 
Meeting  of  Texas  Division,  Oct  25 
p  1110 
Southern  Ohio  Pig  Iron  and  Coke  As- 
sociation: 
Annual  Meeting,  Sept  27  p  838 
Southern  Traffic  League: 

Freight   Rate   Complaint,   Aug  2   p 
287 
Specifications: 

British,  for  Gray    Iron    Castings*, 

Sept  20  p  760 
Cast  Iron  Pipe,  Dec  6  p  1524 
Chemical,  for  Iron   Castings,    (Dis- 
cussion), July  5  p  12 
Dictionary  of,  Aug  23  p  510 
Magnet  Steel,  Sept  6  p  614 
Piston  Rod*,  Aug  16  p  415 
Scrap,  Nov  29  p  1487 
Standard  Steel  Building,  July  12  p 

78 
Staybolt,     Engine     Bolt,     Wrought 
Iron    Bars,    Wrought     Iron 
Plates,  Aug  23  p  478 
Steel  Castings,  Nov  1  p  1217 
Tin    Plate    Conference,    Aug    16    p 
445;  Sept  6  p  603 
Speed  Indicator: 

Zernickow     Tachoscope*,     July     12 
p  76 
Spiegeleisen: 

Output  10   Months   1923,  Dec   13   p 
1584 
Springs: 

Wire,  Designing  and  Making.  Aug 
16  p  412 
Stainless  Metals: 

Properties   and     Heat    Treatment*, 
Sept  6  p  615 
Stamp  Electric  Hoist  Co.: 

Hoist  with  Few  Parts*,  July  26  p 

211 
Labor-Saving  Crane*,  Oct  11  p  973 


Stamping: 

Door  Hardware   at  Yale   &    Towne 
Plant*,  July  19  p  154 
Standard  Car  Wheel  Co.: 

Tramrail  System*,  Aug  2  p  264 
Standard  Electric  Tool  Co.: 

Bench    Stand   for    Portable    Drill*, 
July   26  p  202 
Standard  Samples,  Dec  20  p  1667 
Standard  Sanitary  Mfg.  Co.: 

Starts   Construction    on    Baltimore 
Plant,  Nov  22  p  1372 
Standardization: 

Bearings,  Roller  and  Ball,  Oct  4  p 
906 

Bolt,  Nut  and  Rivet,  Dec  6  p  1529 

Compressed  Air  Equipment,  Dec  27 
p  1729 

Diversifving  and  (Editorial),  Aug 
9  p  348 

Economics  of  Machine  Tools,  Nov 
1  p  1181 

Efficiency  in  Germany,  Dec  13  p 
1574 

Gears,  Progress,  Nov  1  p  11S2 

International  Conference,  Aug  23 
p  474 

Steel  Building  Specifications,  July 
12  p  78 

Steel  Flanges,  Nov  8  p  1236 

Stove  Bolts,  Taps  and  Dies,  Sept  20 
p  764;  Sept  27  p  847 
Stanley  Works: 

Scrap   Bundling   Machine*,   Nov   22 
p  1393 
Steel: 

(See  also  Alloy  Steel) 

American  in  England,  Aug  16  p  401 

And  Pig  Iron  Production  (Edi- 
torial), Sept  13  p  691;  1916- 
1923  (Editorial),  Dec  27  p  1733; 
Ratios,  1907-1922*,  July  12 
p  81 

Automobile  Consumption,  1918-1922 
(Editorial),  July  12  p  94 

Basic  Bessemer  Practice,  Oct  4  p 
917 

Basset  Process  in  Belgium,  Sept  13 
p   687 

Carburization  in  Automobile  Indus- 
try, Sept  27  p  851 

Carburized,  Effect  on  Character  of, 
Nov  22  p  1401 

Cold  Rolled  Strip  Extras,  July  26 
p  242 

Cold  Strip  Rolling,  Sept  20  p  744 

Consumption  in  Western  States, 
July  5  p  27 

Containing  Tellurium*,  Dec  13  p 
1575 

Contracts  and  Orders  (Editorial), 
Dec  27  p   1732 

Dirtv,  Endurance  Tests,  Nov  15  p 
1330 

Effect  of  Vanadium  on,  July  5  p  26 

Endurance  Properties,  Discussion, 
July  5  p  12 

Exports,  10  months  (Editorial), 
Dec  6  p  1527 

Fatigue  of,  Sept  20  p  764 

For  Manufacturing  Furniture*, 
Sept  13  p  665 

For  Oil  Industry  (Editorial),  Aug 
23  p  489 

Fractures,  and  the  Microscooe  (Edi- 
torial), Sept  27  p  846 

Gun,  in  Basic  Open-Hearth  Fur- 
naces, Aug  23  p  480 

Hardness  (Discussion),  Oct  18  p 
1947 

High  Speed  Cause  of  Red  Hard- 
ness*, Sept  27  p  805 

High-Speed,  for  Cast  Tools*,  Dec 
27  p  1711 

High-Speed  Tests,  Nov  22  p  1382 

Ingot     Capacity     and    Performance 

(Editorial),  Oct  11  p  984 
Ingot,  Monthly  Production,  June,  p 
117;  July,  p  426;  August,  p 
670;  September,  p  1007;  Octo- 
ber, p  1328;  November,  p  1602 
Ingot   Production    1917-1923*,   p   79 


Ingot  Structure  and  Heat  Treat- 
ment, Sept  27  p  815 

Invar  Nickel,  Aug  16  p  411 

Japan's  Consumption  (Editorial), 
Sept  13  p  692 

Japanese  Consumption  of  Ameri- 
can, Sept  6  p  624 

Magnet,  Specifications  for  Perma- 
nent, Sept  6  p  614 

Manganese  Additions  to  (Discus- 
sion), Oct  4  p  917 

Manganese,  Welding  to  Rails,  Sept 
13   p  718 

Molybdenum,  Experiments,  Nov  15 
p   1314 

Neumann  Bands  in.  Investigation, 
July  12  p  77 

Nickel,  Direct  from  Ore,  Sept  20  p 
753;  Nov  1  p  1194 

Nickel  Plating  on,  Dec  6  p  1524 

Nitrogen  in,  Aug  30  p  537 

Oxygen  In,  Determined  by  Vacuum 
Fusion  Analysis,  July  19  p  150 

Oxygen  in  Making,  Sept  20  p  734 

Piston  Rod*,  Aug  16  p  415 

Producers  as  Consumers  (Edito- 
rial), Oct  18  p  1066 

Production,  Ingots,  Castings,  Rolled, 
1922,  July  5  p  21;  (Editorial), 
p  24 

Rail,  Titanium  and  Silicon  for,  Dee 
27  p  1714 

Reinforcing,  Effect  of  Accelerators 
on,  July  19  p  153 

Repeated  Shock  Tests*,  Oct  4  p  890 

Resistant  to  Corrosion  (Discussion), 
Oct  11   p  965 

Selling  Abroad,  Dec  20  p  1665 

Sheet,  New  Uses  to  Be  Studied, 
July  26  p  236;  Aug  16  p  411 

Stainless,  Sept  6  p  615 

Stainless,  Temperature  and  Charpy 
Impact  Value*,  Nov  1  p  1170 

Strength  at  High  Temperatures*, 
July  26  p  193;  Aug  2  p  275; 
Dec  20  p  1666 

Temperature  and  Charpy  Impact 
Value*,  Nov  1  p  1170 

Tempering  Tool  (Discussion),  Oct 
18  p  1050 

Zinc  Coating  for  (Editorial),  July  19 
p  160 

Zirconium  in*.  Sept  6  p  607;  (Edi- 
torial), p  620 

Steel  &  Tube  Co.  of  America: 

Iniunction   Case   Before  Chancellor, 

July  19  p  140 
Taken   Over  by  Youngstown   Sheet 

&  Tube  Co.,  July  5  p  26;  July 

12   p  95 
Steel  Co.  of  Canada: 

McKune    Open-Hearth    Furnace, 

Sept  6  p  608 
Monolithic    Lining    for     Hot     Blast 

Stoves*,  Aug  16  p  404 

Steel  Construction  Institute: 

(See  American  Institute  of  Steel 
Construction) 

Steel   Furniture  Stock: 

Shipments,  June,  p  162;  July,  p 
493;  August,  p  869;  September, 
p  1120;  October,  p  1473;  No- 
vember, p  1719 

Steel  Industry: 

Electric  Transportation  in  Mills, 
Oct  11  p  971 

Electrical  Developments,  1923,  Dec 
20  p  1662 

Fire  Protection  in  Plants,  Nov  8  p 
1255 

X-Ray   in*.   Sept   27   p   820;   Oct   4 
p  908 
Steel  Plants: 

British   Columbia   Project   Con- 
demned, Nov  15  p  1332 
Stein  &  Ellenbogen: 

Time  Study  Board*,  Dec  13  p  1578 
Steinmetz,  Charles  P.: 

Tribute  to,  Nov  22  p  1420 


Sterling  Iron  &  Railway  Co.: 

Iron  Mines  Closed,  July  12  p  75 
Stevenson  Gear  Co.: 

Friendly   Receivership   for,   Nov  22 
p  1420 
Stokers: 

Sales,  July,  p  474;   August,  p  791; 
September,  p   1132;   October,   p 
1421;  November,  p  1648 
Stoughton,  Bradley: 

8-Hr.  Day  in  Steel  Industry,  Auk  !' 
p  32();  Aug  23  p  49.5 
Stove   Bolts: 

Standardization,     Sept    20     p     704; 
Sept  27  p  847 
Stowe-FuUer  Refractories  Co.: 
Merger,  Aug  2  p  313 

Stull  and  Bole:  ,     „  ,  .         ^ 

Graphite  for  Steel  Meltmg  Cru- 
cibles, Dec  20  p  1664 

Strikes! 

Ending   the   Coal    (Editorial),   Sept 
13  p   690 
Strip  Mills: 

Philadelphia  Cold  Rolled*,  Aug  30 
p  552 

West  Leechburg  Steel*,  Dec  13  p 
1581 

Strip   Steel:  .  n  u 

Meeting  of  Manufacturers   ot   Cold 
Rolled,  Nov  1  p  1203 
Stroboscope:  ,,     . 

Rotostat,      for     Studying     Moving 
Parts*,  Aug  30  p  550 
Stroup,  Thomas  A.: 

Mechanicalization  for  Coal  Mine 
and  Other  Labor  Ills,  Oct  11  p 
1012 

Sullivan,  J.  H.:  ,     ^,  ,  ,         „,. 

Designing    and     Making     Wire 
Springs,  Aug  16  p  413 
Superior  Spring  Co.: 

Designing  and  Making  Wire 
Springs,  Aug  16  p  413 

Sweden: 

Gothenburg  Jubilee  Exposition, 
July   5   p  6 

Handling  Ore  for  Export*,  Aug  9 
p  344 

Iron  and  Steel  Industry,  Nov  15  p 
1320 

Ruhr  Occupation  Affects  Ore  Ex- 
ports, Aug  16  p  431 

Rustless  Iron,  July  12  p  77 
Swindell  &  Brothers,  William: 

Multiple  Electric  Melting*,  Nov  29 
p   1441 

Sykes,  W.  E.: 

To  Join  Staff  of  Farrel  Foundry  & 
Machine  Co.,  Oct  4  p  891 

Syndolagger: 

For  Open-Hearth  Bottoms*,  Sept 
13  p  674 


Tachoscope: 

Zernickow,  Direct  Reading*,  July  12 
p76 
Tanks: 

Chicago  Bridge  &   Iron   Spherical*, 

Nov  22  p  1.388 
Test  of  Floating  Steel  Roof,  Nov  1 
p  1197 
Tap: 

Wells  Spiral  Fluted*,  Aug  2  p  264 
Tapping   Machine: 

Anderson,   with    Automatic    Hopper 

Feed*,  Aug  2  p  265 
Gaterman    Pneumatic    Oscillating*, 
Sept  20  p  762 
Tariff: 

Bounty  Provision   on  Imports  from 

Australia,  July  12  p  78 
Dumping    Imports    of    Steel    Rope 
Wire,  Oct  11  p  995 
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Import  Duty  on  Magnesite,  Aug    16 

p  401 
Investigation  of  Pig  Iron  Production 

Co.sls,  Aug  16  p  401;  Aug  23  p 

493;  Nov  22  p  1380 
Magnesite,  Hearing,  Dec  13  p  1590 
Mandamus  Suit  to  Test  Flexibility 

Provision,  Dec  27  p  1749 
President's    Policy,    Sept    6    p    654; 

Sept  20  p  739 
Treasury    Department    Decision    on 

Scrap,  Oct  11  p  1003 
Tariff  Commission: 

Hearings  on  Production  Costs,  July 

26  p  210 
Tatnall  and  Rhoads: 

Power  Transmission   by   a   Leather 
Belt*,  Aug  23  p  484 
Taxes: 

And    Railroad    Buying,      Secretary 

Mellon's  Views,  Dec  13  p  1601 
Bonus  Legislation  and.  Sept  13  p  693 
Doubled  in  Decade,  Nov  8  p  1269 
Enterprise  and   (Editorial),  Dec  13 

p  1605 
Mellon  Revision,  Nov  15  p  1331 
Reduction,    Dec   20   p     1648;     (Edi- 
torial), Dec  27  p  1733 
Tenineratures: 

Requirements    of    Hot    Spot    Mani- 
folds, Dec  20  p  1652 
Tempering  Tool  Steel: 

(Discussion),  Oct  18  p  1050 

Tennessee  Coal,  Iron  &  Railroad  Co.: 

8-Hr.  Day,  Dec  6  p  1552 

Merchant  Mill  at  Fairfield  Works*, 

July  19  p  142 
Railroad  to  Connect  Plants,  July  5 

p  10 
Steel  Foundry  at  Fail-field  Works*, 

July  19  p  137 
Terminal  Engineering  Co.: 

Lift  Truck,  Four-Wheel  Drive*,  Dec 

27  p  1726 
Ternstedt  Mfg.  Co.: 

Continuous  Conveyor  System*,  Dec 
13  p  1.594 
Test  Bars: 

For  Castings,  Nov  22  p  1420 
Testing  Machine: 

American  Gear*,  Sept  6  p  602 
Tests : 

Cast    Iron    Exhibits    in    Germany, 

Sept  13  p  688 
Castings,    Iron,    American    Method, 

Sept  27  p  834 
Castings,    Mechanical    Characteris- 
tics*, Sept  6  p  610 
Castings,   Methods   for*,  Aug   16  p 

393;  Aug  23  p  470 
Dirty  Steel,  Endurance  of,  Nov  15  p 

1330 
Fatigue  of  Steel,  Sept  20  p  764 
Hardness    (Discussion),    Oct    18    p 

1052 
High-Speed  Steel,  Nov  22  p  1382 
Ladle  Gearing*,  Nov  8  p  1240 
Molding  Sand,  Sept  13  p  720 
Nick-Bend    of   Wrought    Iron,   July 

26  p  202;  Aug  23  p  510 
Powdered  Coal  Plant,  Nov  8  p  1298 
Steel.    Repeated    Shocks*,   Oct    4    p 

890 
Wire  Rope,  Magnetic,  July  19  p  146 
X-Ray  for  Examining  Metals*,  Aug 
23  p  467;   (Editorial)  Aug  30  p 
.555 
Texas  Steel  Co.: 

Incorporated,  July  19  p  180 
Thomas,   Richard,  &  Co.: 

Merge  with  Grovesend  Steel  &  Tin 
Plate  Co.,  Oct  11  p  956 
Thomson  Spot  Welder  Co.: 

Spot  Welder,  Sept  20  p  755 
Threading  and  Cutting  Machine: 

Landis  Pipe*,  Aug  2  p  263 
Threading  Machine: 

.A.utomatic  for  Pipe  Wrench  Jaws*, 
July  5  p  10 


Geometric  Double  Spindle*,  Dec  6  p 

1511 
Grant  Double-End  Automatic*,  Oct 
4  p  901 
Thum,  E.  E.: 

Future    of    American    Society    for 
Steel  Treating,  Oct  25  p  1131 
Thyssen,  August: 

8-Hr.  Day  in  Germany,  Oct  11  p  987 
Time  Studies: 

Of  Grinding  and  Polishing,  Sept  27 

p  869 
Hough  Board  for*,  Dec  13  p  1.578 
Tin : 
Metallic,   Imports   9    Months    (Edi- 
torial), Dec  6  p  1527 
Tin  Plate: 

And   Rail  Consumption    (Editorial), 

Nov  29  p  1462 
Specification   Conference,  Aug  16  p 

445;  Sept  6  p  603 
Terms  for  Defining,  Aug  23  p  477 
World  Record   Demand   (Editorial), 
Dec  13  p  1605 
Tomlin,  L.  W.: 

Employee   Suggestion  System,   Nov 
15  p  1315 
Tool  Steel: 

Tempering    (Discussion),    Oct   18   p 
1050 
Tools: 

Designing  and   Making  in  National 
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Economies  in  a  Railroad  Repair  Shop 


Using  Special  Testing  Appliances — Reclaiming  Worn  Steel 

and  Tools — Acetylene  Welding  Equipment — 

Cost  Keeping  Machines  Employed 


BY   L.   S.   LOVE 


s 


UPPLEMENTING  an  article  in  The  Iron  Age  of 
March  29  emphasizing  the  way  production  meth- 
ods of  the  large  modern  manufacturing  plant 
have  been  successfully  introduced  in  the  shops  of  an 
important  Eastern  railroad  and  continuing  an  article 
in  the  issue  of  May  10,  in  which  was  outlined,  what  that 


out  rods  and  shoes  and  wedges.  This  consists  of  a 
shaft  with  two  sliding  pointers,  each  with  a  binder 
screw.  One  pointer  is  mounted  on  a  sleeve  which  binds 
to  the  shaft.  The  pointer  on  this  sleeve  is  moved  by  a 
screw  collar  which  is  graduated  and  when  the  pointer 


railroad  had  done  to  expedite  repairs  by  practices  de- 
serving of  adoption  by  other  railroads,  are  offered  the 
accompanying  reproductions  of  photographs  to^  show 
some  of  the  other  economies  effected  by  that  railroad. 
The  following  brief  explanations  vi'ill  serve  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  illustrations. 

To  facilitate  lining  up,  a  special  trammel  with  mi- 
crometer adjustment  was  developed  for  use  in  laymg 


Testing  the  Performti 
3     Before    Applying 
Locomotives 


is  set  to  the  proper  point,  it  is  held  with  a  binder  screw. 
To  secure  full  efficiency,  pneumatic  tools  are  tested 
periodically.  Air  motors  are  run  against  a  brake  with 
gage  and  air  meter  and  the  horsepower  is  calculated. 
This   is   checked   against   air   consumption.     Air   ham- 
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Oxy  -Acetylene 
Welding  Is  Used 
in  Repairing 
FYames  Which  Have 
Been  Cracked,  Do- 
ing the  Work  With- 
out Delaying  Regu- 
lar Repairs.  Piston 
rods  worn  in  the 
fit  are  built  up  by 
welding  and  re- 
turned and  fitted. 
Crucibles  are  made 
of  ^-in.  boiler  plate 
and  welded  and 
lined  with  Hytem- 
pite.  In  welding  the 
front  flue  sheet,  the 
old  sheet  is  cut  out 
with  the  flame, 
leaving  the  sheet 
angle  and  rivets  in 
place 


mers  are  tested  for  force  of  blow  as  compared  with  air 
consumption.  If  motors  or  hammers  show  too  high  air 
consumption  for  power  delivered,  they  are  repaired  or 
scrapped,  depending  upon  the  general  condition  they 
are  in.  A  special  stand  has  also  been  built  for  test- 
ing valve  motions  before  they  are  mounted  on  the  loco- 
motive. 

In  the  rearrangement  of  the  shop,  approximately 
3  tons  of  tool  steel  was  reclaimed  from  obsolete  and 
worn  out  tools  in  the  toolroom.  This  was  possible  with 
the  modern  checking  system  which  showed  which  tools 
were  of  use  and  which  not.  Flat  twist  drills  were  con- 
verted for  use  in  taper  hole  spindles  by  using  a  taper 
shank  slotted  to  receive  the  flat  drill;  a  collar  shrunk 
on  held  the  drill  in  place.  Old  punches  instead  of  being 
thrown  away  are  turned  down  and  used  in  a  supple- 
mentary punch  holder  with  backing  disks  to  make  up 
the  required  length.  Inserts  are  made  of  high-speed 
alloy. 

It  was  formerly  the  custom  to  employ  four  men 
with  obsolete  equipment  to  flange  flue  sheets  and  boiler 
work.  A  modern  flanging  machine  makes  it  possible 
to  do  work  in  one-third  of  the  former  time  with  one 
man  and  two  helpers. 

An  obsolete  type  of  link  grinder  has  been  replaced 
by  a  modern  machine  which  is  showing  economy  of  op- 
eration in  greater  production  and  more  acctirate  work. 
For  the  drilling  of  telltale  holes  the  old  method  of  one 
staybolt  at  a  time  in  a  single  spindle  drill  has  been  re- 
placed with  a  specially  bmlt  12-spindle  horizontal  ma- 
chine; the  feed  to  the  spindles  is  actuated  by  cams. 


A  modern  heat  treating  department  with  oil  bath, 
pyrometers,  etc.,  has  supplanted  with  very  satisfactory 
results  the  old  slipshod  manner  of  forging  and  heat 
treating  tools.  Time  is  saved  and  loss  in  hardening 
practically  eliminated. 

Driving  boxes  of  the  driving  wheels  of  locomotives 
and  other  parts  require  facing  or  relining  with  babbitt 
metal  or  bronze.  A  tilting  furnace  for  the  brass  work 
was  built  of  scrap  material.  For  pouring  babbitt  metal 
on  faces  of  truck  and  driving  box  hubs  a  jig  has  been 
developed,  which  eliminates  necessity  for  machining 
afterward.  This  casting  jig  or  table  has  a  center  sec- 
tion which  is  adjustable  vertically  and  can  be  set  so 
that  the  babbitt  is  poured  to  the  exact  thickness  de- 
sired. 

Rather  than  employ  new  forging  to  replace  axles 
with  worn  journals,  a  reforging  process  has  been  de- 
veloped, which  enables  the  shop  to  re-turn  the  axle 
for  one  requiring  a  smaller  wheelfit  and  journal.  This 
method,  it  is  found,  saves  $25  per  axle.  Those  axles 
which  are  not  suitable  for  refofging  are  sent  to  be 
turned  and  cut  for  knuckle  pins,  etc. 

A  considerable  saving  has  been  effected  in  the  re- 
placement of  forged  tools  in  various  types  of  machine 
tools  with  tool  holders  and  bits.  For  instance,  a  set 
of  slotter  tools  which  cost  $750  was  replaced  with  a  set 
of  modern  tool  holders  using  high-speed  inserts,  at  a 
cost  of  $90  per  machine  set. 

Considerably  increased  use  is  made  of  forging  ma- 
chines, which  are  showing  economy  even  to  the  extent 
of  their  use  in  forging  valve  motion  rod  ends.     Grease 


In  the  Old  Method 
of  Flanging  Sheets 
the  Services  of  Four 
Men  Were  Re- 
quired.  By  in- 
stalling the  machine 
shown  immediately 
opposite  on  page  3, 
the  work  is  done  in 
one-third  the  time 
with  one  man  and 
two  helpers,  besides 
saving  considerable 
floor  space 
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A  Special  Macliliu- 
with  12  Spindles 
Actuated  in  the 
Feed  by  Cams  Has 
Been  Built  for 
Drilling  Tell  -  Tale 
Holes  in  Stay  Bolts 


laige  as  Well  is  'smill  I  i  Is  \,e  Mide  in  Forging 
Machines,  Even  to  the  Extent  of  Making  Valve 
Motion  Rod  Ends.  The  illustrations  show  dies  and 
plungers  for  forging  grease  cup  plugs.  A  machined 
plug  is  shown  at  the  left 


Frame  Shank  Twist  Drills  Were  Converted  for  Use 

in    Standard    Machines    by    Insertion    in    a    Taper 

Shank  With  Collar  Shrunk  on  to  Hold  In  Place 


Modern   Valve   Link   Grinder   tor  Producing  Links 

Correctly    and    More    Economically    than    Possible 

With  the  Machine  Formerly  Used 


Bodies   of  Old  Punches  are  Saved  by  Usmg  High- 
Speed  Steel  Inserts      This  is  one  illustration  of  the 
conservation    made   of   high-speed    -steel 
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cup  plugs  and  many  other  parts  are  forged  by  machine. 
Locomotive  frames  and  other  parts  which  crack  or 
break  in  service  are  welded  without  delay  to  regular 
repairs.  Acetylene  welding  is  also  used  for  building  up 
worn  parts.  An  example  is  a  piston  rod  on  which  the 
crosshead  fit  was  worn.  This  was  built  up  by  welding, 
re-turned  and  re-fitted  to  the  the  crosshead.  Consider- 
able saving  is  made  on  large  tools  by  the  use  of  acety- 


Special  Design  of  Trammel  with  Micrometer  Adjust- 
ment   for    Use    in    Laying    Out    Rods.   Wedges    anil 
tlie  Lilte 

lene  welding.    Planer  tools  and  others  are  made  with  a 
high-speed  insert  welded  to  a   machinery   steel   shank. 
The  railroad  utilizes  scrap  boiler  plate  for  the  mak- 
ing  of   crucibles.      Several   sheets   of    %-in.   plate   are 


decimals.  The  pay  period  may  start  Monday  morning 
and  run  all  week,  or  the  clock  may  be  set  to  start  a  new 
pay  period  each  day.  Non-working  time,  such  as  the 
lunch  period,  is  automatically  eliminated.  The  point 
worked  out  was  the  combining  of  the  two  tickets  on 
one  card,  placing  the  periodograph  marginal  holes  out 
of  the  field  of  the  accounting  machine,  thereby  elim- 
inating the  necessity  of  a  transfer  card  or  transcribed 
record.  Time  is  saved,  mistakes  in  transcribing  are 
.  eliminated  and  card  stock  is  saved. 

When  the  job  is  completed  the  card  goes  to  the 
punching  machine  for  amounts  to  be  punched  in  and  it 
is  then  run  through  the  accounting  machine  for  fig- 
uring. On  a  job  ticket,  for  example,  the  elapsed  time 
is  12  periods  or  1.2  hours,  the  man's  rate  is  40%c  per 
hr.,  or  48c.  for  cost  of  job.  This  is  all  punched  in  the 
various  columns  at  the  right  of  the  ticket  ready  for 
the  accounting  machine. 

The  payroll  time  card  shows  the  man's  name  and 
number  and  his  occupation.  It  shows  his  rate,  the 
number  of  hours  worked,  the  total  amount  of  his  pay 
and  gratuity  for  that  period.  This  is  all  punched  into 
the  card  for  use  in  the  accounting  machine.  This  card 
is  also  a  combination  of  two  machine  tickets,  that  of 
the  periodograph   and   accounting  machine. 

A  device  for  further  reducing  clerk  hire  and  elim- 
inating possibility  of  mistakes  in  deducting  non-work- 
ing time  was  a  slide  rule  for  scheduling  locomotives  in 
the    shop    so   that    with    minimum   effort    the    delivery 
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Among  the  Devices  and  Machines  Employed  in 
Cost  Keeping  and  Scheduling  Is  a  Slide  Rule  Used 
by  the  Engine  Schedule  Foreman  for  Dating  the 
Movement  of  Locomotives  In  and  Out  of  the  Shop 


formed  and  welded  together  ready  to  be  lined  with  fire 
resisting  cement.  These  crucibles  save  the  company 
$15   each. 

Many  other  uses  for  acetylene  welding  have  been 
found  practicable.  Back  and  front  flue  sheets  are 
welded  into  boilers.  In  a  number  of  cases  old  engines 
are  equipped  with  superheaters.  In  such  cases  old  flue 
sheets  are  cut  out  with  the  acetylene  flame  without  re- 
moval of  the  old  angles  and  rivets,  the  new  sheet  is 
placed  back  of  the  angle  left  from  the  old  and  welded 
into  place.  This  practice  has  made  considerable  sav- 
ings in  labor  and  time  of  engines  in  the  shop. 

Accounting  machines  and  addressing  machines  are 
used  for  making  up  payrolls.  Special  cards  have  been 
devised  for  use  in  this  shop  for  combining  the  records 
of  the  periodograph  and  accounting  machine  on  each 
operator's  time  card  or  on  the  job  card. 

When  a  mechanic  starts  on  a  job,  he  is  given  a  card 
bearing  a  description  of  the  job,  number  of  pieces  and 
his  name.  He  takes  this  card  to  the  periodograph. 
which  stamps  the  particular  interval  of  the  pay  period 
in  the  space  provided  and  punches  a  hole  in  the  margin 
of  the  card.  When  the  job  is  finished,  the  periodograph 
registers  the  period  in  which  it  was  finished  and 
punches  another  hole  in  the  margin. 

It  might  be  mentioned  for  the  information  of  those 
not  familiar  with  the  action  of  this  machine,  that  each 
hour  is  divided  into  tenths  for  convenience  in  figuring 


promise  could  be  made.  It  has  been  shown  conclusively 
in  this  shop  that  modern  factory  accounting  methods 
are  available  for  and  effective  in  the  railroad  repair 
shop. 


Alaskan  mine  production  in  1922  was  $19,506,365,  an 
increase  of  $2,600,000  over  that  of  1921,  says  an  an- 
nouncement made  today  by  the  Geological  Survey. 
This  increase,  according  to  Alfred  H.  Brooks,  Chief 
Alaskan  Geologist,  is  entirely  due  to  a  larger  copper 
output.  Since  mining  first  began  at  Juneau  in  1880, 
the  territory  produced  minerals  to  a  total  value  of 
$497,985,278,  which  has  come  chiefly  from  gold  and  cop- 
per deposits.  The  copper  production  for  1922  was 
nearly  39  per  cent  greater  than  that  of  1921  and  there 
was  a  revival  of  prospecting  for  copper. 


In  the  course  of  instructions  sent  from  Washington 
to  the  Collector  of  Customs  at  Portland,  Me.,  last 
Thursday,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Treasury  McKenzie 
Moss  stated  that  the  department  is  of  the  opinion  that 
provision  in  paragraph  203  of  the  Fordney-McCumber 
tariff  act  covers  limestone  which  has  been  crushed  to 
varying  sizes  so  as  to  be  suitable  for  use  in  steel  mak- 
ing, road  building,  etc.  This  provision  carries  a  duty 
of  5c  per  lb.  and  is  applicable  on  limestone  "crude 
or  crushed  but  not  pulverized." 


Fuel  Oil  for  Aii-Furnace  Melting 

Equipment  at  Samson  Tractor  Co.  Plant  at  Waukesha 

Described — Costs  of  Oil  and  Coal 

Operation  Compared 
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INCREASING  cost  of  good  melting  coal,  high 
freight  rates,  diminishing  supply,  etc.,  are  causing 
malleable  foundries  to  consider  other  fuels  than 
West  Virginia  coal  as  a  melting  medium.  The  ex- 
treme simplicity  of  converting  air  furnaces  to  fuel  oil, 
ease  of  handling  it  and  lowered  melting  costs  have 
been  attractive  to  malleable  foundrymen.  Unfortun- 
ately, some  pioneers  in  this  field  have  been  unsuccess- 
ful in  obtaining  uniformly  good  heats.  Oil  fuel  has 
thus  received  at  the  outset  a  reputation  of  being 
tricky,  excessively  oxidizing  and  uncertain. 

As  early  as  April,  1921,  this  company  experimented 
with  fuel  oil  for  melting  purposes.     For  the  past  six 
months  four  furnaces  have  been  operated  successfully 
with  oil.    One  fur- 
nace   has    been    in 
constant   operation 
since  June,  1921. 


The   Burner 

When  selecting 
a  type  of  burner, 
it  is  well  to  con- 
sider how  atomiza- 
•tion  of  the  oil  is  to 
be  effected.  Here 
the  question  of  eco- 
nomical atomiza- 
tion  and  efficient 
melting  should  be 
weighed  and  bal- 
anced. The  indi- 
vidual plant  will 
find  various  fac- 
tors which  will  in- 
fluence the  type  of 
burner  selected.  In 
general,  we  may 
say    broadly    that 
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there  are  three  classes  of  burners,  though  under  these 
classifications  are  many  types,  some  of  which  are  diffi- 
cult to  place  in  any  one  group. 

In  the  high-pressure  burners,  atomization  is 
effected  vdth  steam  or  compressed  air.  If  steam,  it 
must  be  dry;  it  will  be  efficient  at  25  to  65  I'b.  pres- 
sure, depending  largely  upon  the  temperature  of  the 
oil  and  its  degree  Baume,  or  more  specifically  its 
viscosity.  High  pressures  are  to  be  avoided  on  the 
atomizing  agent,  for  they  necessitate  high  oil  pressures 
and  are  not  economical. 

A  high-pressure  burner  will  operate  equally  well 
with  compressed  air  as  the  atomizing  agents,  givmg  a 
reaction  somewhat  different  from  steam.  With  steam, 
a  certain  nozzle  velocity  may  be  obtained  which  will 
throw  the  flame,  while  with  compressed  air  any  in- 
crease of  nozzle  velocity  is  offset  by  more  rapid  com- 
bustion. The  inability  to  throw  the  flame  with  com- 
pressed air  is  often  puzzling  to  one  accustomed  to  using 
steam. 

With  low-pressure  burners  atomization  is  partly 
mechanical.  Such  burners  are  operated  most  econom- 
ically when  electric  power  is  cheap.  They  present  the 
disadvantage  that  more  than  one  burner  must  be  used 
on  a  furnace,  since  they  are  restricted  to  smaller 
orifices  and  consequently  lower  capacities. 

Under  the  third  classification  may  be  grouped  all 
purely  mechanical  atomizers.     This  type  of  burner  is 

•Samson  Tractor  Co.  plant,  Waukesha.  F's-  The  paper 
was  prepared  for  the  convention  of  Wisconsin  Foundrymen  s 
Association,  April  4  and  B. 


usually  so  designed  as  to  break  up  the  oil  by  forcing 
it  through  small  orifices  while  imparting  a  swirling 
motion  to  it.  High  temperatures  are  usually  main- 
tained on  the  oil,  250  dcg.  Fahr.  being  not  uncommon. 
This  is  not  a  disadvantage,  for  the  lower  grades  of  oil 
and  even  tar  may  be  burned  if  heated  to  such  a  degree. 

Converting  the  Air  Furnace 

The  only  change  necessary  upon  the  air  furnace  is 
the  conversion  of  the  combustion  chamber.  The  fire 
box  must  be  filled  in  on  top  of  the  grates  with  ashes, 
cinders,  broken  fire-brick  or  any  other  available 
material.  Two  inner  walls  may  then  be  constructed  on 
top  of  this  filler  to  form  a  v-shaped  combustion  cham- 
ber, 10  to  12  in. 
wide  at  the  burner 
end,  and  spreading 
to  the  full  width 
of  the  furnace  at  a 
point  slightly  in 
advance  of  the 
front  bridge.  The 
burner  may  be 
introduced  inclined 
toward  the  iron, 
horizontally,  or  in- 
clined up  away 
from  the  iron. 
This  company  has 
experimented  with 
the  burner  inclined 
rather  sharply 
toward  the  iron, 
but  has  obtained 
the  best  results 
with  but  a  slight 
inclination  toward 
the  bath,  with  the 
burner  about  2% 
ft.  above  the  surface  of  the  molten  iron.  The  floor  of 
the  combustion  chamber  is,  of  course,  filled  with  fire 
sand,  and  conforms  in  slope  with  the  pitch  of  the  burner. 
To  lengthen  the  combustion  chamber  somewhat  we 
have  built  on  a  small  box-shaped  addition.  It  is  sup- 
ported by  3-in.  channels  with  1-in.  steel  stringers 
bolted  to  the  furnace  plates  at  one  end,  and  1%-in. 
pipe-uprights  at  the  other.  With  this  addition  our 
combustion  chambers  measure  a  trifle  over  8  ft.  from 
burner  to  front  bridge. 

Operation 
The  oil  flame  is  different  from  the  coal  flame  in 
several  respects;  in  the  manner  in  which  combustion 
occurs  and  the  shape  of  the  flame  produced.  It  may 
be  compared  favorably  with  a  gas  flame.  There  is 
first  of  all  a  zone  of  free  air  surrounded  by  gases  of 
hydro-carbons,  next  a  zone  of  combination  and  then  a 
zone  of  completed  combustion.  These  zones,  of  course, 
grade  into  each  other,  but  may  be  shortened  or  length- 
ened at  will  by  supplying  more  or  less  air  through  the 
front  blast. 

Our  practice  here  is  to  start  with  the  front  blast 
set  at  its  maximum.  This  causes  combustion  to  take 
place  early  and  gives  a  hot  fire  at  the  front  of  the 
furnace,  though  the  flame  is  quite  short.  The  iron 
starts  to  drip  in  front  within  35  to  45  min.  on  a  cold 
furnace,  and  within  20  to  30  min.  after  recharging. 

Oil  is  fed  so  that  at  no  time  is  there  a  great  amount 
of  smoke  coming  from  the  top  of  the  stack.  After  the 
iron   starts  to   drip,  the   blast   is  cut  to   lengthen   the 
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flame.  The  hottest  zone  of  the  fire  is  thus  worked 
gradually  through  the  length  of  the  furnace.  Care 
must  be  taken  not  to  move  the  blast  too  quickly, 
however,  or  the  melting  will  be  hung  up  in  the  part 
skipped  over.  Dampers  have  been  installed  on  the 
top  of  each  stack  to  aid  in  maintaining  a  uniform 
pressure  in  the  furnace  when  reducing  the  amount  of 
air  of  the  front  blast. 

Air  for  combustion  is  here  delivered  by  a  fan,  the 
tip  diameter  of  which  is  42  in.  and  width  of  blades  12 
in.  It  runs  at  1050  r.p.m.  The  air  is  discharged 
through  an  opening  13  in.  in  diameter.  The  top  blast 
is  taken  off  this  13-in.  pipe  by  a  6-in.  pipe  and  top 
blast  air  is  delivered  through  five  2-in.  pipes  from  a 
6-in.  header. 

Some  poking  and  skimming  are  necessary  on  the 
part  of  the  operator,  though  his  work  is  light  when 
compared  with  that  of  the  coal  fireman.  A  good  illus- 
tration of  the  comparative  work  is  that  during  the 
hottest  weather  of  last  August  one  man  operated  a 
furnace,  while  on  similar  occasions  heretofore  three 
firemen  have  been  used. 

Equipment 

The  equipment  necessarj'  for  the  use  of  fuel  oil 
consists  of  tanks  for  storage,  pumps  and  feed  pipes. 
It  is  best  to  have  both  a  feed  line  and  a  return  line. 
The  oil  in  excess  of  that  required  for  the  burner  may 
thus  be  returned  to  the  tank.  Provision  should  be 
made  to  circulate  as  much  oil  as  is  burned.  In  that 
way  lino  pressure  will  be  constant,  and  pumps  may  be 
operated  on  lower  pressures. 

Oil  must  be  heated  in  cold  weather.  Steam  coils 
may  be  inserted  in  the  tanks  for  heating  purposes, 
though  care  must  be  used  to  prevent  leaks  in  the  coil, 
for  water  in  the  oil  line  is  disastrous  to  the  heat.  Each 
storage  tank  should  have  a  drain  valve  on  one  end, 
and  should  be  given  a  slight  pitch  toward  the  drain. 
Water  accumulates  from  fuel  oil  as  it  stands. 

A  return  line  is  also  of  service  during  cold  weather, 
for  by  keeping  the  oil  circulating  slowly  at  night  it  is 
possible  to  prevent  the  oil  in  the  feed  pipes  from 
becoming  gummy.  This  company  is  using  fuel  oil  from 
18  to  25  deg.  Baume.  Such  an  oil  flows  freely  at  70 
deg.  Fahr.,  though  better  satisfaction  is  obtained  when 
it  is  heated  to  100  deg.  Fahr.  or  higher. 

We  have  found  an  oil  pressure  gage  and  an  air 
pressure  gage  to  be  useful  to  the  operator  at  the  fur- 
nace. Indication  is  thus  readily  given  in  case  of 
trouble  either  at  the  pump  or  compressor.  Other  mis- 
cellaneous equipment  at  each  furnace  includes  an  oil 
meter,  strainer,  pressure  regulator,  and  a  draing  valve 
for  letting  out  water,  should  it  by  any  chance  get  into 
the  line. 

We  have  worked  with  the  conviction  that  a  furnace 
has  a  rated  capacity  in  gallons  of  oil  per  hour.  Such 
capacity  is  that  which  will  give  at  least  15  per  cent 
carbon  dioxide  over  the  rear  bridge.  Carbon  dioxide 
may  be  determined  by  an  ordinary  Hays  apparatus  or 
apparatus  of  similar  type.  The  amount  of  flame  over 
the  bridge  is  good  indication  of  correct  operation. 

Efifect  Upon  the  Elements 

Silicon. — Loss  in  silicon  varies  from  30  to  35  points 
on  an  initial  heat  to  20  to  25  points  on  a  second  heat. 

Average  of  25  First  Average  of  20  Second 

Heats  Heats 

Silicon  Silicon 

In           Out  Loss  In  Out  Loss 

.Average 1.26          0.93  0.33  1.23  1.00  0.23 

Minimum 1.27          1.07  0.20  1.21  1.04  0.17 

Maximum 1.25          0.85  0.40  1.20  0.89  0.31 

Manganese. — Loss  of  managanese  averages  15.8 
points.  Some  difficulty  is  experienced  in  keeping  man- 
ganese low  enough,  since  the  fuel  adds  but  little  sul- 
phur to  the  iron,  and  only  small  amounts  of  manganese 
sulphide  are  carried  away  by  the  slag.  This  condition 
is  perhaps  best  remedied  by  buying  pig  iron  high  in 
silicon  and  low  in  manganese.  The  high  sulphur  will 
help  lower  the  manganese,  and  at  the  same  time  aids  in 
forming  a  better  manganese-sulphur  ratio.  Our  sul- 
phurs average  about  0.040  per  cent. 

Phosphorus. — Is  unchanged. 


Carbon. — From  10  to  20  points  more  carbon  is 
oxidized  by  an  oil  fire  than  by  a  coal  flame.  The  effect 
is  to  lower  the  amount  of  sprue  which  may  be  charged. 
However,  we  have  maintained  carbons  constantly  from 
2.30  per  cent  to  2.50  per  cent  while  charging  an 
average  of  48  per  cent  sprues  and  gates,  etc.,  for  the 
past  eight  months.  This  figure  might  be  increased  to 
55  per  cent  if  necessary  by  charging  about  one  per 
cent  petroleum  coke  on  the  Isottom  of  the  '  irnace  with 
each  cnarge. 

Costs 

From  5500  to  6000  gal.  of  oil  is  consumed  on  each 
of  our  furnaces  per  week  of  11  heats.  Th  capacities 
of  the  furnaces  are  11  and  12  tons.  The  amount  of 
oil  used  varies  little  in  proportion  to  the  charge,  but 
may  in  some  instances  be  at  the  minimum  figure  while 
operating  the  furnace  at  capacity.  Our  best  record 
for  oil  consumption  was  the  melting  of  781.6  tons  of 
iron  with  43,674  gal.  of  oil,  an  average  of  55.8  gal.  per 
ton.  This  was  made  over  a  three  weeks'  period  and 
includes   the  total  melt  of  three  furnaces. 

Our  average  for  four  furnaces  for  the  past  four 
months  is  approximately  65  gal.  per  ton.  This  means 
a  fuel  cost  of  about  $3.50  per  ton  of  metal  melted.  A 
comparison  with  coal  on  this  basis  would  be  about  as 
follows  on  these  furnaces: 

Based  on  10-Ton  Heat 
OH  Coal 

Fuel   cost    $35.00  J38.90 

Operation    3.00  5.40   (One    operator    on    oil,    two 

firemen  on  coal) 
1.75   (One  laborer  hauling  coal) 
0.25   (Ash  removal) 

Total     $38.00  $46  30 

A  saving  is  made  also  on  maintenance  of  the 
furnace.  We  have  found  by  comparison  of  8-ton  heats 
over  a  period  of  203  oil  heats,  and  126  coal  heats,  the 
maintenance  cost  was  $3.01  per  heat  in  the  case  of  oil, 
and  $6.56  per  heat  while  firing  with  coal. 

An  average  of  six  bungs  are  relined  each  11  heats. 
The  life  of  side  walls  is  about  40  per  cent  longer. 
Bungs  over  the  combustion  chamber  last  from  two 
to  three  months,  though  the  very  first  five  bungs  will 
stand  up  over  a  year.  The  life  of  the  throat  and  the 
bungs  over  the  rear  end  of  the  furnace  is  slightly 
longer,  though  we  possess  no  reliable  data  as  to  length 
of  service.  Bungs  near  the  stack  have  not  been  relined 
during  the  time  we  have  been  operating  on  oil. 


Jubilee  Exposition  in  Gothenburg 

Gothenburg,  Sweden,  June  11. — The  exhibits  of 
iron  and  steel  manufactures,  which  form  a  striking 
feature  of  the  export  section  of  the  Tercentennial  Jubi- 
lee Exposition  in  (iothenburg,  have  impressed  the  visi- 
tors by  their  number,  completeness,  and  variety.  The 
guiding  principle  of  this  fair  has  been  to  exhibit  the 
industry  as  a  whole,  rather  than  individual  firms.  In 
Machinery  Hall  one  is  struck  by  such  contrasts  as,  for 
example,  a  6%-ton  crank  shaft  for  a  Diesel  engine 
wrought  from  a  single  piece  of  iron  weighing  27  tons 
and  a  hair  spring  so  tiny  that  one  must  use  a  magnify- 
ing glass  to  tell  what  it  is.  Ball  bearings,  roller  bear- 
ings, an  11-in.  coast  defense  gun,  steamship  propellers, 
steam  turbines,  cream  separators,  surgical  instruments, 
micrometers,  cutlery,  etc.,  illustrate  the  variety  of  ex- 
hibits of  Swedish  manufacturers.  The  State  Testing 
Institute  shows  machines  for  testing  and  there  are 
special  exhibits  also  of  the  Swedish  Metallographic 
Institute  and  of  the  Iron  Institute.  The  Gothenburg 
Jubilee  Exposition  will  continue  until  Sept.  30. 


Bids  submitted  by  Belgian  producers  were  low  on  10 
locomotives  for  the  Sorocabana  Railroad  and  also  on 
rails  for  the  Sul  Mineira  line  in  Brazil,  according  to  p 
report  received  by  the  Department  of  Commerce  from 
Commercial  Attache  W.  L.  Schurz,  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Bids 
of  Swedish  makers  were  low  on  10  locomotives  for  the 
Central  of  Brazil  Railroad,  while  on  cars  for  this  line 
bids  of  Belgian  manufacturers  were  low. 
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New  18-In.  Geared  Head  Engine  Lathe 

The  18-in.  geared  head  engine  lathe  illustrated, 
having  apron  control  for  IG  changes  of  spindle  speed 
with  forward  or  reverse  motion,  has  been  placed  on 
the  market  by  the  Mueller  Machine  Tool  Co.,'  Cincin- 
nati. All  changes  are  made  without  stopping  the  driv- 
ing pulley. 

The  lonof  lever  shown  in  front  of  the  head  controls 
four  changes  of  speed  from  the  main  driving  shaft 
through  friction  clutches  only  one  of  which  can  be 
operate<i  at  one  time,  as  the  forks  are  on  two  shafts 
and  a  steel  pinion  meshes  with  a  rack  on  either  shaft 
by  means  of  a  gate  selector,  shown  in  the  in.sert.  The 
four  changes  are  transmitted  directly  to  the  spindle 
with  the  back  gear  pinion  withdrawn  from  the  spindle 
gear  and  with  the  sliding  clutch  collar  on  the  spindle 
engaged. 

The  small  lever  at  the  right  of  the  long  lever  oper- 
ates both  the  spindle  clutch  and  the  back  gear  pinion 


Rales   on   Bit-Sleel   Billets   Disapproved 

Washington,  July  3. — In  a  decision  announced  last 
Wednesday,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  made 
a  finding  of  unreasonableness  in  connection  with  rates 
on  bit-steel  billets,  in  carloads,  from  Pittsburgh  to 
Tulsa  and  Muskogee,  Okla.,  awarded  reparation  and 
ordered  the  carriers  to  establish  new  rates  not  later 
than  Aug.  2:i.  The  decision  was  based  on  a  complaint 
made  by  the  Oklahoma  Iron  Works.  The  rate  applied 
"by  the  railroads  was  fifth  class,  this  grade  of  billets 
jjeing  classified  as  forgings  because  the  billets  used 
in  making  oil  well  drilling  bits  were  rounded  at  one 
end  by  hammering  and  not  merely  by  rolling.  It  was 
contended  by  the  complainants  that  the  rounding  of 
one  end  was  done  to  make  the  billets  easier  to  handle 
but  that  it  did  not  make  them  any  more  valuable.  The 
commission  disagreed  with  this  point  of  view. 

Protest  against  the  rates  was  made  largely  on  the 
ground  that  in  shipping  carloads  of  steel  drill  bits  from 


Geared  Head  Engine  Lath© 
Having  an  Apron  Control 
for  16  Changes  of  Spindle 
Speed  With  Forward  or 
Reverse  Motion.  The  re- 
versing attachment  is  a 
separate  unit.  The 
arrangement  of  the  head 
may  be  noted  from  view 
below 


alternately.  The  lever  shown  on  the  left  controls  a 
double  and  a  single-jaw  clutch  on  the  back  gear  shaft 
in  such  a  manner  that  only  one  clutch  can  be  engaged 
at  a  time.  A  spring  is  provided  so  the  operatmg  lever 
may  be  set  where  required,  although  the  jaws  are  not 
meshed.  When  disengaging  any  of  the  jaw  clutches 
the  action  is  positive.  Thus  multiplying  the  triple 
back-gear  speeds  by  those  on  the  first  driving  shaft 
gives  12  speeds  in  addition  to  the  four  obtained  without 
back  gears,  making  16  speeds  in  all.  The  three  gears 
and  clutch  on  spindle  are  on  one  quill  and  revolve  on  the 
spindle. 

All  keys  are  milled  integral  with  their  shafts,  and 
bearings  are  bronze  bushed  and  self  oiling.  Jaw 
clutches  are  of  nickel  steel  and  hardened.  The  gears 
have  a  20-deg.  pressure  angle  and  stub  tooth  form. 

The  reversing  attachment  is  a  separate  unit,  which 
is  bolted  to  the  head  and  supports  the  first  driving  shaft 
in  two  radial  ball  bearings.  The  driving  pulley  has  an 
internal  gear  on  the  left  side  of  it  and  a  friction  clutch 
on  the  right,  which  engages  the  first  driving  shaft  for 
right-hand  drive.  For  left-hand  drive  a  pinion  engages 
with  the  internal  gear  and  delivers  power  across  to  the 
friction  gear  shown,  causing  an  opposite  motion  to  that 
of  the  pulley.  A  sliding  collar  controls  the  two  friction 
clutches  operated  by  a  fork  and  a  lever  below  the  at- 
tachment which  is  connected  under  the  lathe  head  to 
the  levers  and  lower  splined  shaft  in  front  of  the  bed. 
Thus  the  lever  shown  at  the  right  of  the  carriage  has 
full  control  of  starting,  stopping  and  reversing  the  lathe 
spindle.  A  number  of  adjustable  dogs  on  a  flat  bar 
attached  to  the  front  of  the  lathe  bed  trip  the  automatic 
feed  at  any  desired  position. 

The  lathes  are  also  available  equipped  for  motor 
drive,  in  which  case  the  motor  is  bolted  to  the  rear  of  the 
cabinet  leg  under  the  headstock. 


Pittsburgh  to  Okmulgee  and  Sapulpa,  Okla.,  for  in- 
stance, the  shippers  of  the  bits  were  able  to  get  their 
product  at  a  cost  of  $1.30  for  transportation,  while  the 
complainants  paid  $1.5.55  and  $1,455  to  Tulsa  and  Mus- 
kogee, respectively.  The  commission  said  the  value  of 
the  billets  was  approximately  9.75c.  per  lb.,  while  the 
bits  were  worth  from  16.75c.  to  22c.  per  lb.  The  com- 
mission found  the  rates  unreasonable  to  the  extent  that 
they  exceeded  87c.  in  the  future. 


With  a  capacity  of  14,000  tons  of  ore,  the  Charles 
M.  Schwab,  the  largest  steel  vessel  ever  built  on  the 
Great  Lakes,  was  launched  by  the  American  Shipbuild- 
ing Co.  at  Cleveland,  June  30.  The  ship  is  600  ft.  long 
and  of  a  width  permitting  pas5sage  through  the  "Soo" 
locks. 


The  United  States  Supreme  Court  has  taken  under 
advisement  the  request  of  the  State  of  West  Virginia 
for  a  rehearing  of  the  natural  gas  cases  brought  against 
West  Virginia  by  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania.  In  a  deci- 
sion of  June  11,  the  Supreme  Court  held  that  West 
Virginia  could  not  restrict  the  exportation  of  its  nat- 
ural gas  and  held  to  be  an  interference  with  inter- 
state commerce  the  State  law  creating  a  commission 
to  regulate  the  flow  of  gas  across  State  lines.  The 
mandate  of  the  Supreme  Court  to  carry  out  its  deci- 
sion will  remain  in  abeyance  until  after  the  the  regular 
fall  term  begins  on  Oct.  1. 


A.  W.  Heinle,  metal-rolling  engineer,  Pittsburgh, 
has  added  new  data  to  his  self-explanatory  chart  on 
alloy  steel  guide  round  and  other  rolled  shapes. 
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Duplex  Rotary  Grinding  Machine 

The  duplex  rotary  g-rinder  illustrated,  designed  to 
surface  automatically  thrust  washers,  clutch  disks  and 
other  parts  that  can  be  singly  or  collectively  chucked 
within  a  diameter  of  12  in.,  has  been  placed  on  the 
market  by  Williams,  White  &  Co.,  Moline,  III.  The 
machine  is  a  production  unit  and  is  a  development  of 
the  Osterholm  automatic  surface  grinding  machine  de- 
scribed in  The  Iron  Age  of  July  28,  1921.  Heavy  con- 
struction is  a  feature  emphasized. 

The  machine  automatically  completes  a  cycle  after 
the  work  is  chucked  and  the  machine  started.  The 
illustration  shows  the  grinder  in  the  loading  position, 
the  rotary  chucks  being  at  rest.  When  the  machine  is 
started  the  first  fractional  rotation  of  the  cam  advances 
the  abrasive  wheel  toward  the  work  at  a  rate  deter- 
mined by  the  shape  of  the  cam.  The  heavy  cutting 
may  be  done  in  the  first  part  of  the  cycle,  allowing 
ample  time  in  the  remainder  of  the  cycle  for  the  wheel 
to  cut  itself  free,  true  the  surface  ground  and  develop 
a  surface  of  the  desired  quality.  Upon  completion  of 
the  cycle  the  chucks  drop  automatically  to  a  loading 
position  and  the  machine  stops.   The  automatic  features 


Duplex  Rotary  Grinder  for  Surfacing  Tlirust  Wasliers. 

Ciutcli    Dislts   and    Similar    Parts.        Tlie   machine    as 

shown   is  in   the  loading  position 

are  said  to  permit  operation  of  the  machine  by  com- 
paratively unskilled  labor,  one  operator  attending  two 
or  more  machines  in  cases  where  the  combined  chucking 
and  unloading  time  is  considerably  less  than  the  operat- 
ing time. 

Provision  has  been  made  for  adequately  cooling  the 
work,  the  liquid  being  pumped  through  the  wheel  spindle 
and  an  additional  stream  through  each  of  the  work 
spindles.  The  water  brought  through  the  wheel  spindle 
cascades  over  the  rim  of  the  wheel  at  a  rate  sufficient 
to  prevent  the  wheel  from  loading,  the  water  brought 
through  the  wheel  spindles  at  the  rear  of  the  work 
having  a  tendency  to  keep  the  temperature  of  the  work 
down,  preventing  burns  and  warping.  When  the  ma- 
chine is  operating  the  wheel  chamber  is  practically 
sealed. 

Either  mechanical  rotary  chucks,  pneumatically  or 
hand  operated,  or  magnetic  chucks  may  be  used. 
Mechanical  chucks  are  recommended  because  with  them 
such  parts  as  thrust  washers  can  be  ground  with  ac- 
curately parallel  sides  in  two  operations.  Expanding 
or  contracting  collets  are  operated  through  toggle  links 
by  means  of  the  handles  shown. 

Cylinder  wheels  20  in.  in  diameter  and  8  to  4  in. 
deep,  according  to  the  height  of  work  to  be  ground, 
are  employed.  The  depth  and  rim  thickness  are  varied 
to  suit  the  parts  to  be  ground.  The  wheel  is  advanced 
to  compensate  for  loss  in  grinding  and  dressing  by 
means  of  a  handwheel  graduated  in  thousandths,  located 
on  top  of  the  water  guard.  The  wheel  dresser  is 
mechanically  driven  and  is  always  in  place. 


The  duration  of  the  cycle  of  the  machine  to  accom- 
modate area  to  be  surfaced  is  varied  by  means  of 
change  gears  at  the  left-hand  side  of  the  grinder.  A 
three-step  change  gear  arrangement  is  also  provided 
for  varying  the  speed  of  the  spindles.  Lubrication  of 
the  machine  is  by  means  of  ring  and  chain  oilers  sup- 
plied from  suitable  oil  wells. 

Work  12  in.  in  diameter  by  4  to  8  in.  high  may  be 
ground.  The  spindle  speed  is  900  to  1000  r.p.m.,  and 
three  geared  chuck  speeds,  from  8  to  12  r.p.m.,  are 
available. 


Iron  and  Steel  Census  of  1921 

Census  figures  for  the  entire  industry  manufactur- 
ing iron  and  steel  and  their  products  show  a  total  of 
16,571  establishments  with  1,030,248  wage  earners  m 
1921,  and  a  total  production  valued  at  $5,592,204,380. 
About  one-quarter  of  the  wage  earners,  one-third  of 
the  products  and  one-twenty-fifth  of  the  number  of 
establishments  represent  the  iron  and  steel  industry 
proper,  while  the  remainder  comprise  a  great  variety 
of  metal  working  industries  in  which  iron  and  steel 
are  the  principal  basic  materials. 

Chief  among  these  latter  will  be  found  foundries 
and  machine  shop  products,  structural  steel  work  com- 
ing next  and  engines  operated  by  steam,  gas  and  water 
following.  The  chief  industries  represented  are  tabu- 
lated below  in  order  of  the  value  of  products. 
Trnn  and  Steel  and  Their  Products — 1921 

Number  Produc- 

of  Estab-  Value  tion 

lish-       Wage-  of  per 

Industry  ments    earners        Products      "Man" 

Total     16.571  1.030,248  $5,592,204,380   $5,428 

Crude    iron    and    steel 

rolled    products    628      254,213    1,901.430,596     7,480 

Iron  and  steel,  blast  fur- 
naces            134        18,698        419,771,244   22,450 

Iron      and      steel,      steel 

works  and  rolling  mills      494      235,515    1,481,659,352      6,290 
Other     iron    and     steel 

products    15.943      776,035    3,690,773,784      4,755 

Foundry      and      machine 

shop    products    9.013  321,363  1.565,526,944  4,872 

Structural  iron  and  steel 

work*    1,021  32,897  250,085,446  7.602 

Engines,   steam,  gas  and 

water    296  35,567  199,498,575  5,609 

Tools  and  cutlery 1.042  41.181  145,697,169  3,537 

Textile     machinery     and 

parts   421  31,025  128,934,896  4,156 

Steam       and       hot-water 

heating   274  30,808  127.366,887  4,134 

Hardware    430  33,802  116,688.661  3,452 

Locomotivest    22  16,583  102.023,358  6.152 

Stoves    and    hot-air    fur- 
naces       357  24,531  101,572,793  4.140 

Stoves,  gas  and  oil .  .  155  7.921  42,712,676  5,392 

Wiret    61  14,832  99,945,814  6,739 

Other  wire  work 413  11,485  66,384,507  5,780 

Forgings    240  16.740  83,151,126  4,967 

Pumps,    all    221  12.186  69.962,413  5,741 

Plumbers'   supplies    220  16,670  69,118,794  4,146 

Machine    tools    348  21,307  67,729.362  3,179 

Wrought    pipe*     57  8,728  56,662,278  6,492 

Cash    registers    and    cal- 
culating machines 49  9,786  53,652.943  5,482 

Cast  iron  pipe*    70  12,496  44,321,548  3,547 

T>pewriters  and   supplies  75  13.381  41,789.990  3.123 

Bolts,  nuts,  washers  and 

rivets'     125  10.148  35,773,454  3,525 

Sewing  machines  and  at- 
tachments   36  12.569  35,608.297  2.833 

Steel     springs,     car     and 

carriage*    12S  5,358  31,750,373  5.926 

•Aside  from  production  of  steel  works  or  rolling  mills. 

tNot  made  by  railroad  companies. 

tNot  including  wire  departments  of  rolling  mills. 


The  Copper  and  Brass  Research  Association  has 
just  added  to  its  membership  the  Engels  Copper  Min- 
ing Co.,  Granby  Consolidated  Mining,  Smelting  & 
Power  Co.,  Dallas  Brass  &  Copper  Co.,  Merchant  & 
Evans  Co.,  T.  E.  Conklin  Brass  &  Copper  Co.,  J.  M.  & 
L.  A.  Osborn  Co.,  and  Richards  &  Co.,  Ltd.  The  pres- 
ent member.ship  of  the  association  comprises  26  copper 
mining  companies  and  15  copper  and  brass  fabricating 
and  distributing  companies. 


The  Pacific  Coast  has  recently  purchased  straight- 
eners  for  steel  angles.  One  for  6  x  6  x  %-in.  angles 
goes  to  the  Pacific  Steel  Co.  and  another  for  4  x  4  x 
%-in.  angles  to  the  Judson  Mfg.  Co.,  San  Pranciseo. 
Both  were  built  by  Kane  &  Roach,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
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Machine     for     Shearing     Slet-I,     Braos     and 
Aluminum    Pipe   and   Tubing 

A  machine  for  shearing  pipe  and  tubing  of  stcol, 
brass,  copper  and  aluminum,  said  to  be  applied  with 
particular  perfection  on  the  thinner  wall  sizes,  has  been 
placed  on  the  market  by  the  Tube  Shear  Co.,  Marquette 
Building,  Chicago.  Shearing  up  to  the  last  inch  is  a 
feature  claimed.  The  machine  is  intended  also  to  pro- 
vide economical  equipment  for  the  trimming  of  the 
tubular  sections  produced  in  the  field  of  deep-drawing 
and  stamping. 

The  principle  of  operation  is  one  of  shearing  over 
an  arbor  with  a  non-rotating  ring  blade.  This  principle 
obviates  the  necessity  of  chucking  or  holding  the  tubing, 
as  neither  the  blade  nor  the  tubing  rotate.     The  action 


is  (Iclachable  without  atl'ectiug  this  alinenient  feature. 
The  comparative  flexibility  of  the  arbor,  due  to  its 
length,  is  compensated  for  by  supports,  which  position 
automatically  as  tube  is  being  fed  out.  The  rol'.s  on 
which  the  tube  travels  are  adjustable  for  various  diam- 
eters. Stop  and  feed  mechanisms  are  also  adjustable 
for  shearing  various  lengths  and  for  feeding  different 
diameters.  i 

A  feature  claimed  for  the  tube  shear  is  the  acces- 
sibility of  the  shearing  knives,  which  are  plain  hardened 
rings,  free  from  bolt  holes  or  irregular  surfaces,  and 
are  simple  members  to  machine,  harden,  regrind,  or 
replace.  Suitable  provision  is  made  for  adjustment  for 
wear. 

The  principle  is  considered  practical  on  tubing  with 
wall  thickness  not  in  excess  of  10  per  cent  of  the  diam- 


Heavy-Duty  Tube  Shear.  The  principle  of  opera- 
tion is  one  of  shearing  over  an  arbor  with  a  non- 
rotating  ring  blade;  chuclcing  or  holding  the  work 
is  unnecessary.  A  view  of  the  machine  with  cover 
plate  removed  is  at  the  right.  Accessibility  of  the 
shearing  knives  is  a  feature,  and  the  advantage  of 
shearing  up  to  the  last  inch  leaving  no  waste  ends 
Is  also  emphasized 


of  the  blade  is  one  of  concentrically  shearing  about  the 
circumference  of  the  tube  and  holds  the  tube  and  knife 
in  a  fixed  relative  position.  A  further  advantage  in  this 
method  is  claimed  in  the  design  of  the  machine,  as  the 
load  sustaining  shear  blocks  are  bearing  directly  in  the 
plane  of  shear. 

The  illustrations  are  of  the  heavy  duty  type  machine, 
the  lighter  type  machine  having  similar  features  except 
that  the  shearing  head  runs  continuously  and  at  a 
higher  speed.  The  machine  is  a  back-geared,  single 
revolution  shear,  operated  by  a  treadle  through  positive 
clutch  mechanism,  in  a  similar  way  to  any  standard 
plate  or  bar  shear.  It  has  a  fixed  stroke  and  two  main 
adjustments,  one  for  the  knife  and  the  other  for  the 
knife  alinement.  The  stroke  is  governed  by  the  maxi- 
mum wall  thickness  of  tubing  for  which  the  machine 
is  designed.  It  need  be  no  greater  than  the  wall,  as  it 
is  not  necessary  for  the  knife  to  pass  completely 
through  the  wall  of  the  tubing. 

The  shearing  angle  is  established  through  the  dif- 
ference in  diameter  between  the  ring  blade  and  the 
outside  diameter  of  the  tube,  and  is  controlled  by  the 
main  knife  adjustment,  not  by  the  stroke.  The  main 
knife  adjusting  mechanism  is  located  on  the  shear-head 
in  line  with  the  stroke-actuating  member,  and  governs 
the  eccentricity  of  operation  of  the  ring  shear-block. 

The  adjustment  for  the  knife  alinement  is  carried 
through  to  the  tail  end  of  the  arbor,  and  is  accessible 
from  the  front  of  the  machine,  while  the  arbor  itself 


eter.  Shearing  up  to  the  last  inch,  leaving  no  waste  end, 
is  a  feature  of  the  machine,  possible  because  the  chuck- 
ing is  eliminated. 


Pennsylvania  Silica  Brick  Prices  Reduced 

Pittsburgh,  July  2.— Effective  today,  leading  Penn- 
sylvania makers  of  silica  brick  reduced  prices  .|2  per 
1000  to  a  basis  of  $45.  So  far  there  has  been  no  change 
in  Chicago  or  Birmingham  brands.  The  reduction 
comes  as  a  result  of  the  fact  that  demands  for  several 
weeks  past  have  been  progressively  smaller  and  also  to 
bring  the  regular  price  more  in  line  with  those  of  some 
makers.  Who  lacking  much  of  a  backlog  of  ordei-s,  have 
been  going  as  much  as  $5  per  1000  below  the  regular 
price  to  get  enough  business  to  keep  their  plants  going. 
Sales  have  been  made  at  $42  and  this  price  or  even  less 
can  be  done  since  demand  is  light  in  keeping  with  nar- 
rowing activities  of  the  principal  consuming  industries. 

As  yet,  there  has  been  no  change  in  clay  fire  brick 
or  the  other  kinds  of  refractories,  but  business  is  slow 
and  dwindling  order  books  usually  mean  more  pressure 
for  business  and  declining  prices.  The  great  bulk  of 
the  present  bookings  in  fire  clay  brick  are  priced  well 
under  those  now  quoted,  and  evidently  users  are  well 
supplied,  since  there  have  been  several  cancellations, 
some  of  them  being  rather  big.  Quotations  are  given 
on  page  49. 

Statistics  gathered  by  the  National  Metal  Trades 
Association  show  a  slight  decrease  in  employment  in 
Detroit  and  Milwaukee.  The  aggregate  working  force 
of  firms  reporting  on  June  14,  at  Detroit,  was  228,658, 
a  net  decrease  of  1313  in  two  weeks.  The  total  number 
of  employees  at  50  metal-working  shops  in  Milwaukee 
during  the  month  of  May  was  19,631,  a  decrease  of  330 
as  compared  with  April. 
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Machine   for  Threading  Pipe  Wrench   Jaws 

Maximum  production  in  milling  threads  upon  the 
jaws  of  pipe  wi-enohes  is  claimed  for  the  Coulter  du- 
plex hob  thread  milling  machine  illustrated,  which  has 
been  recently  placed  on  the  market  by  the  Automatic 
Machine  Co.,  Bridgeport,  Conn.  A  production  of  85 
14-in.  wrench  jaws,  completely  threaded,  in  an  hour 
is  claimed  from  the  first  machine  built,  greater  pro- 
duction being  expected  when  the  operator  becomes 
more  familiar  with  the  machine  and  when  the  per- 
missible speed  of  the  cutters  and  feeds  have  been 
determined. 

The  threading  of  wrendi  jaws  has  been  done  in 
many  different  ways  and  is  considered  difficult  to 
perform  and  severe  on  the  machines  employed  because 


Tennessee  Company  Will  BuUd  Railroad  to 
Connect  Plants 

Birmingham,  Ala.,  July  2. — It  is  agreed  in  indus- 
trial circles  that  the  construction  by  the  Tennessee 
company  of  a  five  mile  standard  gage  gravity  railroad 
from  the  Red  Mountain  ore  mines  direct  to  blast  fur- 
naces at  Bessemer  and  Ensley  will  result  in  a  great 
economy  in  assemblage  of  raw  material.  The  official 
announcement  of  Vice-President  H.  C.  Ryding  follows: 


The  Tennessee  Coal,  Iro 
ngle    line    standard    gage 


Railroad  Co.  will  construct  a 
from  the  Wenonah  division 
of  the  ore  mines  on  Red  Mountain  in  a  straight  line  across 
Jones  and  'Possum  Valleys  to  connect  with  the  existing  tracks 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Fairfield  Steel  works  and  the  Fairfield 
Coke  works.  The  length  of  this  track  will  be  approximately 
five   miles.      Red  ore   will  be   transported   over  this  line   from 


Duplex-Hob  Thread  Milling  Machine  for  Pipe  'WVench 
Jaws.  Use  of  two  hob  milling  cutters  is  a  feature. 
They  are  mounted  parallel  to  each  other  and  directly 
opposite,  as  shown  above,  so  that  only  one-half  a  revo- 
lution of  the  work  is  required  to  complete  the  thread- 
ing  of   a  rough-trimmed   forging 


of  the  interrupted  surface  to  be  threaded,  the  section 
being  rectangular  in  form  with  edges  curved  to  a  diam- 
eter equal  to  its  width. 

In  addition  to  the  rigidity,  weight,  proper  bearing 
surfaces,  large  milling  spindles,  milling  arbor  sup- 
ports, quick  chaicking  and  automatic  stop  features,  the 
use  of  two  hob  milling  cutters  is  a  feature  emphasized. 
These  are  mounted  parallel  to  each  other,  directly  op- 
posite, so  that  in  operation  the  work  makes  only  one- 
half  revolution  to  complete  the  threading  direct  from 
the  rough  trimmed  jaw  forging. 

Power  from  the  single  pulley  drive  is  transmitted 
to  the  work  spindle  and  milling  spindle  through  spiral 
gear.';.  Variations  in  feed  are  made  by  means  of  change 
gearing.  The  lead  or  pitch  of  the  thread  is  governed 
by  a  lead  cam  having  a  wide  face.  A  bronze  shoe 
fastened  adjustably  to  the  milling  spindle  carriage 
is  held  against  the  cam  by  a  weight.  The  parallel 
milling  spindles  may  be  adjusted  independently  or  as 
a  unit  so  that  it  is  possible  to  set  eac'Vi  cutter  exactly 
the  same  distance  from  the  center  of  the  work,  thus 
controlling  the  size  of  the  work.  A  lever  operated  tail 
center  is  located  between  the  steel  milling  spindle 
housing  and  operated  by  the  hand  lever  on  the  rigfat 
front  of  the  machine,  clamping  with  the  handle  on 
top. 

The  small  handle  in  the  front,  directly  under  the 
chuck,  is  for  starting  the  machine.  The  handle  on 
top  of  the  work  spindle  is  for  operating  the  chuck 
through  a  plunger  in  the  center  of  the  spindle,  engaging 
two  tool-steel  levers  fulcrumed  in  the  steel  chuck 
body  and  acting  on  the  master  jaws  into  which  are 
fitted  adjustable  work  holding  jaws.  Between  the  jaws 
and  at  right  angles,  a  form  jig  is  fitted  to  support  and 
aline  the  head-end  of  the  work  without  centering. 

The  base  is  equipped  with  an  oil  pan,  as  shown, 
under  which  space  is  provided  for  oil  storage  and 
for  a  cabinet.     Oil  pump  and  piping  are  provided. 


all  of  the  Tennessee  county  mines  on  Red  Mountain  to  the 
furnaces  at  Ensley  and  Bessemer. 

The  plan  of  this  railroad  track  has  been  determined  upon 
with  particular  reference  to  safety,  speed  and  economy  in 
operation.  It  will  be  eJevated  along  the  entire  route  across 
Jones  and  'Possum  Valleys,  public  roads,  street  railways 
and  railroad  tracks  being  spanned  with  suitable  bridges,  thus 
completely  eliminating  danger  of  grade  crossings.  The  trains, 
therefore,  will  run  through  direct  from  Red  Mountain  to 
Fairfield  without  a  single  stop,  with  resulting  economy  in 
operation. 

Construction  will  be  undertaken  at  once  and  will  be 
carried  on  at  an  econoQiical  rate  until  date  of  completion. 

The  road  will  traverse  thickly  settled  communities 
and  will  cost  several  millions  of  dollars.  It  is  a  five- 
year  old  plan. 


Report  of  Great  Northern  Iron  Ore  Properties 

The  trustees  of  the  Great  Northern  Iron  Ore  Prop- 
erties have  published  their  sixteenth  annual  report, 
which  covers  the  calendar  year  1922.  The  shipments 
and  receipts  of  ore  under  "old  leases"  were  1,759,794 
tons  in  1922,  the  average  royalty  being  18.8064c.  Of 
the  above  total,  1,024,794  tons  came  from  the  Mahoning 
mine  and  the  remainder  from  the  Stevenson,  Leetonia, 
Utica  and  Sweeney  mines.  Shipments  and  receipts  un- 
der leases  made  in  1913  and  subsequent  years  amounted 
in  1922  to  3,796,410  tons.  The  total  receipts  of  the  year 
were  $4,465,035.29  and  the  disbursements  to  certificate 
holders  were  $4,500,000,  or  $3  per  share.  Salaries  and 
other  expenses  were  $84,685.19.  The  total  distribution 
to  certificate  holders  in  the  years  1907  to  1922  inclusive 
was  $43,125,000. 


The  plant  of  the  Wood  Turret  Machine  Co.,  Brazil, 
Ind.,  was  recently  offered  for  sale  by  the  Brazil  Trust 
Co.,  receiver,  but  failed  to  sell,  and  will  be  readvertised 
in  the  near  future. 


American  Society  for  Testing  Materials 

Annual  Convention  Discusses  Magnetic  Testing  and  Fatigue 

of  Metals — Chemical  Requirements  for  Cast  Iron 

— Changes  in  Specifications 


NKW  information  on  the  magnetic  testing  of 
steel,  furtlier  developments  in  the  endurance 
properties  and  fatigue  resistance  of  steels  and 
non-ferrous  alloys,  and  a  topical  discussion  on  the  ne- 
cessity for  chemical  specifications  for  cast  iron  were 
»ome  of  the  leading  features  of  the  twenty-sixth  an- 
nual convention  of  the  American  Society  for  Testing 
Materials,  held  last  week  at  Haddon  Hall,  Atlantic 
City,  June  25  to  29.  The  usual  reports  of  standing 
committees  involving  some  new  specifications,  par- 
ticularly those  for  steel  castings,  as  well  as  changes 


in   standing  specifications   were  as  usual   part  of  the 
regular  procedure. 

The  largest  attendance  in  the  history  of  the  society 
had  been  registered  at  the  end  of  the  first  two  days, 
with  458  men  and  138  women  present.  For  attendance 
at  all  the  society's  activities,  a  registration  of  1000 
was  estimated.  Not  only  the  increased  membership 
of  the  society,  hut  the  popularity  of  the  place  of  meet- 
ing largely  explain  the  attendance  and  enthusiasm  of 
these  gatherings.  An  interesting  program  was  carried 
out,  the  leading  features  being  recounted  here. 


Magnetic  Analysis  and  Fatigue  of  Metals 

Probably  the  most  interesting  session  as  regards 
new  information  divulged  was  the  one  on  corrosion, 
fatigue  of  metals  and  magnetic  analysis,  on  Tuesday 
morning,  June  26,  at  which  D.  M.  Buck,  chief  chemist 
American  Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  presided. 
Besides  the  regular  committee  reports,  always  presented 
at  this  session,  two  important  subjects  engaged  major 
attention.  One  was  that  of  magnetic  analysis,  and  the 
other  the  endurance  properties  of  steels  and  non- 
ferrous  alloys. 

New  Magnetic  Inspection  Method 

Keen  interest  in  the  former  subject  was  awakened 
by  the  presentation  by  A.  V.  de  Forest,  research  engi- 
neer American  Chain  Co.,  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  of  a  paper 
entitled  "A  New  Method  of  Magnetic  Inspection."  The 
author  delivered  a  very  brief  description  of  his  new 
method,  characterizing  it  as  a  rapid  one  for  determining 
the  different  effects  of  two  different  factors  entering 
into  the  treatment  of  steel,  brought  about  by  a  suitable 
combination  of  two  independent  magnetic  readings. 
The  new  apparatus  is  a  distinct  advance  in  the  realm 
of  non-destructive  test  and  inspection.  The  apparatus 
is  portable  and  employs  commercial  alternating  current 
which  can  be  used  for  commercial  inspection  of  suitable 
objects. 

He  exhibited  the  apparatus  and  gave  numerous 
examples  of  the  method  by  which  it  works.  So  far  as 
the  subject  has  been  studied,  the  new  method  has  been 
applied  to  a  study  of  the  different  magnetic  effects  of 
the  quenching  and  drawing  process  on  1  per  cent  tool 
steel  and  18  per  cent  tungsten  high-speed  steel.  It  is 
claimed  possible  by  means  of  the  apparatus  to  deter- 
mine the  steps  through  which  a  tool  has  already  gone 
to  arrive  at  a  certain  condition,  and  to  differentiate 
between  the  quenching  and  drawing  history  of  the 
piece.  It  is  limited  to  small  differences,  but  one  varia- 
ble, such  as  quenching  or  drawing,  can  he  entirely  cut 
out,  while  detei-mining  the  other.  In  other  words,  a 
separation  can  be  made  between  the  effects  of  different 
variables  which  enter  into  the  quality  of  the  finished 
product  and,  under  favorable  circumstances,  a  single 
measurement  can  be  adjusted  to  read  the  desired  com- 
bination of  several  factors  influencing  a  complex  prop- 
erty such  as  strength,  hardness  or  brittleness. 

Dr.  C.  W.  Burrows,  New  York,  congratulated  Mr. 
de  Forest  and  his  collaborators  for  their  contribution 
to  the  subject  of  magnetic  analysis.  In  his  opinion,  the 
author  had  emphasized  one  vital  point:  That  magnetic 
analysis  to  be  useful  must  recognize  more  than  one 
variable  because  various  metals  have  many  magnetic 
characteristics.  Doctor  Burrows  was  emphatic  in  the 
opinion  that  magnetic  analysis  is  comparable  in  its 
magnitude  with  chemistry  and  that  when  we  appreciate 
the  various  magnetic  characteristics,  we  may  then  ex- 
pect to  reach  the  best  that  is  attainable.     "Magnetic 


analysis  applied  to  steel  undoubtedly  has  a  future 
similar  to  that  of  the  microscope." 

F.  P.  Fahy,  consulting  engineer.  New  York,  stated 
that  he  had  followed  from  its  inception  the  work  of 
Mr.  de  Forest.  The  value  of  magnetic  analysis,  he 
described,  lies  in  its  ability  not  only  to  interpret  the 
final  condition  of  a  piece  of  steel  but  the  steps  taken 
to  reach  that  condition.  At  present  operators  in  this 
field  are  limited  to  the  number  of  factors  which  they 
can  identify,  but  more  is  expected  to  be  possible  later. 
Mr.  Fahy  stated  that  the  idea  is  too  general  that 
magnetic  analysis  is  a  special  subject,  and  that  there- 
fore it  is  difficult  to  stimulate  interest  in  it.  He  be- 
lieved that  there  are  many  organizations  which  have 
men  capable  to  go  on  with  such  work  and  he  requested 
the  members  to  examine  the  apparatus  as  far  as  possi- 
ble and  to  apply  it  in  their  own  organizations  so  as  to 
stimulate  interest  in  this  important,  subject.  "If  mag- 
netic analysis  lags,  it  is  because  not  enough  investi- 
gators are  working  upon  it." 

In  response  to  a  question  as  to  whether  the  non- 
uniformity  of  structure  of  certain  steels,  particularly 
of  larger  section,  presented  any  difficulty,  Mr.  de  Forest 
said  that  it  was  possible,  by  using  various  frequencies 
of  current,  to  analyze  the  various  layers  of  a  cross 
section  and  thus  lump  the  entire  field. 

Magnetic  Properties  and  Analysis 

Following  this  paper  the  report  of  committee  A-6 
on  magnetic  properties  was  presented  by  Doctor  Bur- 
rows, its  chairman.  Because  of  the  development  of  a 
number  of  new  methods  for  magnetic  testing  in  recent 
years,  the  committee  reported  it  to  be  desirable  to  re- 
vise the  standard  methods  so  as  to  permit  the  use  of 
any  method  which  yields  results  of  satisfactory  ac- 
curacy. The  committee  submitted  for  publication  as 
tentative  new  specifications  (A  34—23  T)  as  a  revision 
of  the  standard  methods  of  tests  for  magnetic  prop- 
ei-ties  of  iron  and  steel,  adopted  in  1918,  so  as  to  permit 
the  use  of  any  method  which  yields  results  which  are 
within  the  specified  limits  of  accuracy. 

There  was  also  presented  at  this  time  the  report  of 
committee  A-8  on  magnetic  analysis,  which  stated  that 
the  chief  activities  since  the  last  annual  report  have 
centered  upon  the  work  of  its  sub-committee  on  the 
testing  of  twist  drills,  organized  in  1920  with  the  aim 
of  correlating  the  magnetic  and  cutting  properties  of  a 
definite  tool  of  high-speed  steel  of  typical  analysis. 

An  abstract  of  the  report  of  the  committee  was  read 
as  printed  and  the  statement  made  that  the  committee 
as  a  whole  considers  the  work  thus  far  carried  out  as 
only  a  survey  to  determine  what  appears  to  be  the 
best  method  of  approach  to  the  solution  of  a  problem 
of  very  considerable  importance.  So  far  as  the  com- 
mittee has  gone,  no  single  magnetic  characteristic  may 
be  taken  as  indicative  of  the  quality  of  the  drill  as  a 
whole.    It  was  felt  possible,  however,  that  a  magnetic  test 
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procedure  may  be  evolved  which  will  take  into  account 
more  than  one  physical  property  of  the  material  and 
give  at  least  a  partial  solution  to  the  problem.  The 
report  was  presented  by  the  chairman,  F.  P.  Fahy. 

Endurance  Properties  of  Steels 

In  an  exhaustive  paper  of  46  pages,  copiously  illus- 
trated with  tables  and  diagrams,  the  subject,  "Endur- 
ance Properties  of  Steel:  Their  Relation  to  Other 
Physical  Properties  and  to  Chemical  Composition,"  was 
discussed  by  D.  J.  McAdams,  Jr.,  metallurgist  United 
States  Naval  Engineering  Experiment  Station,  Annap- 
olis, Md. 

The  scope  of  this  paper  is  exceedingly  large  and 
further  describes  an  investigation,  part  of  which  was 
published  in  1921.  In  the  continuation  of  this  work  a 
great  variety  of  carbon  and  alloy  steels  of  various 
compositions,  heat-treated  in  various  ways,  have  been 
used.  Static  tension  and  torsion  and  impact  tests  were 
made  on  each  kind  of  material.  The  tests  of  specimens 
of  the  rotating  cantilever  type,  as  previously  described, 
have  been  continued.  Alternating  torsion  tests  and 
impact  endurance  tests  have  also  been  made.  The 
entire  work  represents  several  years'  investigation. 
As  a  result  of  repeated  impact  tests,  the  relationship 
of  repeated  impact  to  single  impact  and  to  endurance 
properties  is  indicated  by  graphs  which  are  discussed. 

Referring  to  the  results  of  the  tests,  the  author 
gives  consideration  to  the  following  subjects:  Rela- 
tionship of  endurance  properties  to  static  tension  and 
torsion  properties;  relationship  of  endurance  proper- 
ties to  impact  properties;  influence  of  chemical  com- 
position and  heat-treatment;  influence  of  non-metallic 
inclusions;  influence  of  form  and  surface  finish  of  a 
machinery  part  and  types  of  steel  best  adapted  for 
various  kinds  of  service. 

The  fact  was  noted  that  Doctor  Adams'  results 
check  those  made  at  the  University  of  Illinois  by  Prof. 
H.  F.  Moore,  long  identified  with  such  work.  He  stated 
that  the  paper  brings  out  other  results  which  were  not 
known.  He  characterized  the  endurance  range  investi- 
gation as  valuable  and  called  attention  to  the  fact  that, 
in  the  relationship  between  tensile  strength  and  endur- 
ance limit,  unusually  delicate  values  have  been  obtained. 
As  to  the  reversed  torsion  tests,  these  checked  his  own 
work.  In  the  realm  of  non-ferrous  metals,  Professor 
Mooi'e  said  that  the  investigator  must  adopt  an  entirely 
different  attitude  and  that,  for  instance,  in  monel  metal 
the  endurance  ratios  are  diflferent.  In  a  test  on  this 
metal  he  stated  that  the  endurance  limit  was  not 
readied  until  Feb.  12,  1921,  in  a  test  which  was  started 
Nov.  18,  1919,  and  in  which  the  repeated  reversals  of 
stress  exceeded  1,000,000,000. 

Fatigue  of  Duralumin,  Elektron  and  Other  Alloys 

Another  interesting  paper  in  this  same  line  of  in- 
vestigation was  presented  in  abstract  by  its  author, 
R.  R.  Moore,  chief  physical  testing  branch,  engineering 
division,  U.  S.  Air  Service,  McCook  Field,  Dayton,  Ohio, 
whose  subject  was  "Resistance  of  Manganese  Bronze, 
Duralumin  and  Elektron  Metal  to  Alternating  Stresses." 
The  paper  gives  the  results  of  investigations  made  at 
McCook  field.  The  principal  part  of  the  work  concerns 
duralumin  bar  stock  as  rolled,  annealed  and  tempered, 
and  similar  investigations  on  manganese  bronze  and 
elektron  metal  are  included.  The  tests  were  on  rotating 
beam  machines  of  the  same  type  as  those  used  at  the 
University  of  Illinois,  and  with  the  same  type  of  speci- 
men. In  addition  to  having  established  an  endurance 
limit  for  duralumin  the  following  other  important 
points  are  covered: 

1.  Evidence  that  the  endurance  limit  of  non-ferrous 
metals  cannot  be  determined  by  applying  10.000,000 
repetitions  of  stress  as  is  the  case  with  most  steels. 
This  is  borne  out  by  tests  in  which  failures  have  been 
obtained  at  30,  .'JO.  80  and  even  100  million  repetitions 
of  stress. 

2.  Results  of  long  time  tests,  that  is.  200  to  400 
million  repetitions  of  stress. 

3.  Polishing  of  specimens  at  the  critical  section. 

4.  Dimoulties  encountered  in  adapting  this  type  of 
machine  and  specimen  (which  were  primarily  designed 
for  steel)    to  light  aluminum   alloys. 


The  endurance  limits  of  the  metals  tested  by  the 
author  are  as  follows: 

Lb.  per  Sq.  In. 

Manganese    bronze    15,000 

Elektron   metal    17,000 

Duralumin  "as   received" 14,000 

Duralumin  "as  received"  tempered  at  925  deg. 

Pahr 12,000 

Duralumin  "as  received"  annealed  at  700  deg. 

Flahr 10,860 

"The  endurance  limits  of  the  non-ferrous  metals 
tested,  insofar  as  they  were  investigated  here,  do  not 
bear  any  definite  relation  to  other  physical  properties." 

In  discussing  Mr.  Moore's  paper,  R.  L.  'Templin, 
Aluminum  Co.  of  America,  New  Kensington,  Pa.,  stated 
that  the  chemical  analysis  of  the  materials,  given  by 
the  author,  were  not  the  same  as  called  for  by  Govern- 
ment specifications,  and  that  the  static  results  obtained 
could  not  result  from  material  of  the  analysis  indicated. 
As  to  fatigue  limits,  Mr.  Templin  said  it  was  difficult 
to  determine  these  in  the  case  of  non-ferrous  metals, 
and  that  they  had  in  their  laboratory  three  specimens 
which  had  been  under  test  for  a  long  time.  On  June 
18  one  had  undergone  545,500,000  repetitions  of  stress 
at  4000  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  another  was  still  going  at  702,- 
108,000  repetitions  of  stress  at  6000  lb.  per  sq.  in., 
and  another  at  555,244,000  repetitions  of  stress  at  8000 
lb.  per  sq.  in.  As  to  elektron  metal,  Mr.  Templin  said 
that  its  elastic  limit  is  appreciably,  and  sometimes  con- 
siderably, above  the  proportional  limit,  and  that  this 
fact  may  have  some  bearing  on  its  fatigue  properties. 

Two  committee  reports  were  presented  at  this  ses- 
sion, one  that  of  committee  A-5  on  corrosion  of  iron 
and  steel,  and  the  other,  that  of  committee  B-3,  on  cor- 
rosion of  non-ferrous  metals  and  alloys.  The  latter 
presented  by  its  chairman,  E.  C.  Lathrop,  was  largely 
a  progress  report. 

The  report  of  committee  A-5  consisted  mostly  of  re- 
ports of  various  sub-committees  on  the  inspection  of 
exposed  samples  of  various  kinds  of  sheet  steel  at  Fort 
Sheridan,  111.,  Pittsburgh  and  Annapolis.  Work  at 
the  Pittsburgh  location  was  reported  as  completed  on 
March  3,  1923,  and  attention  was  called  to  the  beneficial 
eff'ect  of  copper  in  all  the  various  types  of  metal  ex- 
posed. That  a  few  of  the  light  gage  samples  have  failed 
at  some  of  the  locations  as  against  no  failures  for  the 
heavy  gage  was  called  to  attention.  It  is  also  noted  that 
the  copper  added  to  the  steels  does  not  appear  to  be  a 
factor  in  rust  resistance  when  the  metals  are  totally 
and  continuously  submerged  in  running  water. 

Session  on  Cast  Iron,  Coke  and  Heat  Treat- 
ment 

The  session  Tuesday  afternoon  devoted  to  wrought 
and  cast  iron,  coal  and  coke,  and  heat  treatment,  with 
Past-President  G.  H.  Clamer  in  the  chair,  was  enlivened 
by  a  topical  discussion  on  the  subject,  "Is  It  Desirable 
to  Include  Chemical  Requirements  in  Specifications  for 
Cast  Iron?"  A  fairly  spirited  discussion  followed  the 
presentation  of  the  affirmative  and  negative  side  of  this 
question,  the  affirmative  by  Robert  Job,  vice-president 
Milton  Hersey  Co.,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Canada,  and  the 
negative  by  Dr.  Richard  Moldenke. 

Chemical  Specifications  for  Iron  Castings 

Mr.  Job  contended  that,  in  general,  chemical  speci- 
fications are  necessary  in  conjunction  with  physical 
requirements,  because  our  present  knowledge  as  to 
physical  tests  is  often  insufficient  to  definitely  deter- 
mine their  meaning  in  terms  of  actual  serviceability 
of  the  castings  under  practical  working  conditions.  He 
contended  that  supplementary  chemical  tests  have  by 
practical  experience  been  proved  necessary  to  secure 
efficient  service  from  the  castings,  owing  to  the  lack 
of  knowledge  referred  to.  He  cited,  in  particular,  cast 
iron  car  wheels,  the  service  value  of  which  cannot  be 
correctly  regulated  by  physical  tests.  Wheels  may  pass 
all  the  usual  physical  tests  and  still  be  far  from  satis- 
factory as  to  quality.  For  example,  it  has  been  ob- 
served that  when  the  percentage  of  combined  carbon 
exceeds  a  certain  proportion,  undue  brittleness  is  pres- 
ent and  the  wheel  is  liable  to  fail. 

Steam  cylinders  for  locomotives  were  cited  as  an- 
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other  illustration  of  the  necessity  for  chemical  specifi- 
cations. Mr.  Job  contended  that  this  iron  is  totally 
different  from  chilled  wheel  metal.  In  the  valuation 
of  this  iron,  physical  tests  are  extremely  useful,  but 
few  consumers,  said  Mr.  Job,  would  have  the  hardihood 
to  pin  their  faith  merely  to  physical  tests  and,  as  a 
I'^sult  of  practical  experience,  chemical  corriposition  ia 
being  held  within  certain  limits.  Iron  castings  used  for 
evaporation  pans  and  also  metal  for  grate  bars  were 
cited  by  Mr.  Job  as  being  cases  where  chemical  speci- 
fications are  necessary  to  supplement  the  physical. 

A  Plea  for  the  Negative 

In  presenting  the  negative  side  of  this  discussion, 
Doctor  Moldenke  contended  that  the  tendency  of  speci- 
fying the  chemical  analysis  for  iron  castings,  in  addi- 
tion to  prescribing  physical  tests,  is  strongly  depre- 
cated, except  for  fixing  maxima  for  specifically  in- 
jurious elements.  He  contended  that  where  chemical 
analysis  in  specifications  has  been  tried,  the  limits  of 
the  individual  elements  have  had  to  be  made  so  wide 
in  order  not  to  exclude  suitable  castings,  no  useful 
purpose  could  be  served. 

Doctor  Moldenke  referred  to  the  society  of  automo- 
tive engineers,  which  went  into  this  subject  thoroughly 
and  found  that  to  include  all  the  compositions  of  cast- 
ings coming  under  each  separate  line  of  work,  for 
which  special  specifications  were  to  be  prepared,  would 
mean  that  the  limits  for  the  several  elements  in  cast 
iron  would  have  to  be  made  so  wide  that  nothing  of  use 
would  be  attained,  and  the  project  was  abandoned. 
.Another  reason  was  pointed  to  as  consisting  in  the  fact 
that  the  history  of  the  development  in  foundry  practice 
has  shown  that  present-day  compositions  of  castings 
are  considerably  different  from  those  which  were  con- 
sidered necessary  some  years  back,  and  silicon  was  cited 
as  a  good  example  of  this.  There  is  no  reason,  however, 
said  Doctor  Moldenke,  why  a  certain  line  of  composi- 
tions which  a  foundryman  finds  gives  him  good  results 
should  not  be  given  in  the  specifications  issued  under 
the  head  of  "recommended  practice,"  but  not  as  an 
essential  requirement.  Where  maxima  for  certain  ele- 
ments may  be  specified,  it  is  known  definitely  that  when 
a  given  maximum  percentage  of  an  element  is  exceeded, 
failure  may  result,  and  that  it  is  wise  to  apply  this 
limit.  The  case  of  sulphur  in  cast  iron  water  pipe  was 
given  as  an  example. 

The  speaker's  conclusion  was  that  it  is  unvrise  to 
add  to  the  troubles  of  the  foundryman  by  imposing 
upon  him  chemical  requirements  in  addition  to  physical 
ones.  Either  one  or  the  other  should  be  imposed,  but 
not  both.  If  the  consumer  wants  a  given  composition, 
the  foundryman  can  furnish  it,  but  then  the  consumer 
is  responsible  for  the  physical  characteristics  but,  if 
the  consumer  wants  the  castings  for  his  service  require- 
ments, the  foundryman  should  be  unhindered  in  work- 
ing out  the  problem  so  long  as  the  service  requirement 
tests  are  met. 

That  physical  requirements  do  not  always  give  the 
consumer  what  he  wants  and  that  test  bars  cast  sep- 
arate do  not  represent  the  metal  in  the  castings,  was 
the  contention  of  H.  E.  Diller,  of  Foundry,  Cleveland. 
W.  P.  Putnam,  president  Detroit  Testing  Laboratories, 
Detroit,  in  a  written  discussion  stated  that  chemical 
composition  is  desirable  for  some  castings,  but  for 
others  it  is  unjust  to  the  foundrymen,  who  should  be 
permitted  to  produce  castings  to  meet  physical  require- 
ments. 

In  a  written  discussion  George  K.  Elliott,  chief 
metallurgist  Lunkenheimer  Co.,  Cincinnati,  showed 
that  there  was  a  great  deal  of  virtue  in  what  both 
Doctor  Moldenke  and  Mr.  Job  had  contributed,  and 
he  made  a  plea  not  to  saddle  the  foundrymen  with 
additional  burdens.  Broadly  speaking,  he  thought  they 
should  be  untrammeled,  although  there  are  exceptions. 
He  pointed  to  the  fact  that  new  conditions  are  con- 
stantly arising,  brought  about  by  such  agencies  as  the 
electric  furnace  and  the  air  furnace,  and  a  plea  was 
made  for  dynamic  tests.  In  a  broad  sense  he  advo- 
cated that  limits  for  carbon  and  silicon  be  not  imposed, 
but  that  mechanical  and  physical  specifications  be  re- 
quired. 


A  forceful  argument  for  chemical  specifications  for 
chilled  iron  wheels  was  delivered  by  H.  J.  Force,  Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna  &  Western  Railroad  Co.,  Scranton, 
Pa.,  taking  as  a  text  the  fact  that  experience  has  shown 
that  an  average  of  900  cast  iron  wheels  have  broken 
each  year,  enUiling  through  accidents  a  loss  to  rail- 
roads and  traveling  public  of  over  $100,000,000.  He 
held  that  the  u.se  of  chemical  .specifications  would  elimi- 
nate a  large  percentage  of  this  unfortunate  showing. 
He  stated  that  the  American  Railway  Association  had 
asked  recently  for  comprehensive  chemical  specifica- 
tions for  cast  iron  wheels  and  that  the  Chilled  Iron 
Wheel  Association  had  also  recommended  such  specifi- 
cations. In  the  case  of  45,000  wheels  which  had  been 
made  to  chemical  specifications  in  his  own  experience, 
failures  had  been  practically  nothing.  In  wheels  which 
had  failed  it  had  been  found  that  the  combined  carbon 
ran  as  high  as  1.2>")  to  1.45  per  cent  in  face  of  the  fact 
that  it  is  generally  recognized  that  this  should  not  ex- 
ceed 0.75  per  cent.  He  advocated  the  latter  as  a  chem- 
ical specification  for  combined  carbon,  together  with 
low  manganese  and  not  too  high  a  phosphorus  content, 
including  also  a  high  total  carbon. 

Dr.  Moldenke  agreed  that  certain  chemical  specifi- 
cations were  all  right  for  wheels,  but  not  for  general 
castings. 

Coal  and  Coke 

The  report  of  the  new  committee,  known  as  commit- 
tee D-5  on  coal  and  coke,  a  combination  of  the  two 
committees  formerly  dealing  with  coal  and  coke,  and 
reporting  separately,  presented  at  this  session,  stated 
that  experimental  work  has  been  conducted  on  a  method 
for  determining  the  fineness  of  pulverized  coal  and  that 
a  method  for  the  determining  of  the  percentage  by 
volume  of  cell-space  of  lump  coke  has  been  stand- 
ardized. Combustibility  tests  have  been  conducted  on 
different  cokes  in  an  experimental  furnace  and  an 
analysis  of  about  100  boiler  tests  on  semi-bituminous 
coals  in  regard  to  clinker  trouble  as  related  to  labora- 
tory tests  of  ash  fusibility  have  been  made.  Specifica- 
tions for  gas  and  coking  coals  have  been  prepared  and 
progress  has  been  made  in  the  standardization  of  an- 
thracite sizes. 

"The  Properties  of  Metallurgical  Coke"  was  the  title 
of  a  paper  by  G.  St.  J.  Perrott  and  A.  C.  Fieldner,  asso- 
ciate physical  chemist.  Southern  Experiment  Station, 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines,  Tuscaloosa,  Ala.,  and  super- 
vising fuels  chemist,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines,  Pittsburgh, 
respectively.  The  paper  reviews  briefly  a  study  of  the 
physical  properties  of  coke  in  relation  to  its  production 
and  utilization,  being  conducted  by  the  Southern  Ex- 
periment Station,  and  discusses  the  history  of  coke 
testing,  describing  the  work  of  the  bureau  in  connection 
with  the  shatter  test,  the  tumbler  barrel  test,  combusti- 
bility and  the  rate  of  oxidation  of  cokes  by  carbon 
dioxide.  An  interesting  phase  of  the  paper  is  the 
report  of  an  investigation  of  the  hearth  combustion 
zone  at  11  blast  furnaces  operating  on  cokes,  varying 
vridely  in  physical  characteristics.  There  is  also  dis- 
cussed the  relation  between  results  of  testing  methods 
and  the  performance  of  coke  in  the  blast  furnaces.* 

Tool  Temperatures  and  Cutting   Resistance 

"The  Significance  of  Tool  Temperatures  as  a  Func- 
tion of  the  Cutting  Resistance  of  Metals"  was  discussed 
by  H.  A.  Schwartz,  manager  of  research.  National 
Malleable  Castings  Co.,  and  W.  W.  Flagle,  engineer  of 
tests,  research  department  of  the  same  company.  An 
instrument  for  recording  the  changes  of  temperature 
of  the  drill  or  other  cutting  tool  in  action  is  described. 
In  this  paper,  it  is  stated  by  the  authors  that  the 
life  of  a  given  tool  is  a  function  of  its  working  tem- 
perature, and  hence  that  the  temperatures  reached 
under  given  cutting  conditions  in  varying  materials  are 
an  indication  of  their  machinability  or  cutting  hard- 
ness. The  paper  contains  data  covering  typical  com- 
mercial ferrous-alloys  and  some  relations  are  shown 
between  the  energy  per  cubic  inch  of  metal  removed, 
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temperature  and  rate  of  removal,  which  sug'gest  the 
utility  of  the  pyrometer  in  place  of  a  tool  dynamometer. 
The  authors  suggest  the  further  study  of  the  behavior 
of  tool  steels  at  various  temperatures. 

The  progress  reports  of  committee  A-2  on  wrought 
iron,  of  committee  A-3  on  gas  iron,  and  of  committee 
A-4  on  the  heat  treatment  of  iron  and  steel  were  pre- 
sented by  their  respective  chairmen. 

Session  on  Steel  and  Research 

The  question  as  to  the  extent  to  which  the  American 
Society  for  Testing  Materials  should  enter  into  the 
subject  of  research  in  engineering  materials  was  one  of 
the  principal  topics  discussed  at  the  steel  meeting  on 
Wednesday  morning,  June  27.  Vice-President  Guilliaem 
Aertsen  presided.  The  subject  was  brought  before  the 
society  by  a  statement,  on  behalf  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee, by  the  president  of  the  society,  Dr.  George  K. 
Burgess. 

Pointing  to  the  fact  that  most  of  the  society's  work 
up  to  this  time  has  been  the  formulation  of  specifica- 
tions and  methods  of  testing.  Doctor  Burgess  said  that 
the  executive  committee  had  been  seriously  considering 
the  research  possibilities  of  the  organization.  Refer- 
ring to  the  re-organization  of  committee  E-1  on  meth- 
ods of  testing,  a  plan  has  been  under  consideration  of  a 
similar  committee  on  research.  Such  a  committee 
might  act  as  a  steering  committee  on  research,  looking 
over  activities  in  that  field.  The  speaker  asked  for  an 
expression  of  sentiment  from  various  members  as  to 
the  policy  to  be  followed. 

The  discussion  was  opened  by  Past  President 
Arthur  M.  Talbot,  chairman  of  the  committee  on  re- 
search of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers. 
Voicing  his  approval  of  the  statements  made.  Doctor 
Talbot  said  that,  besides  the  society's  valuable  contri- 
butions to  the  knowledge  of  engineering  materials  and 
to  specifications,  he  believed  that  further  information 
was  available  from  many  of  its  members  and  that  the 
suggestion  for  the  appointment  of  such  a  committee 
was  a  valuable  one.  Dr.  W.  K.  Hatt,  a  member  of  the 
National  Research  Council,  expressed  his  approval  of 
the  plan  and  outlined  in  a  general  way  the  functions 
of  such  a  committee,  pointing  out  that  there  are  many 
research  organizations  in  the  country,  in  universities, 
industrial  plants  and  elsewhere,  and  that  an  economy 
of  energy  was  to  be  desired. 

Another  member  of  the  National  Research  Council, 
W.  M.  Corse,  presented  a  brief  but  clear  statement  of 
the  work  of  that  organization,  which  he  declared  was 
ready  to  cooperate  with  any  committees  such  as  the 
one  suggested.  Mr.  Corse  called  attention  to  the  pub- 
lication of  the  international  critical  tables  in  the  form 
of  a  volume  of  2000  pages,  which  he  characterized  as 
a  most  important  project,  particularly  from  a  research 
point  of  view. 

The  Steel  Committee's  Report 

The  most  important  recommendation  of  the  annual 
report  of  committee  A-1  on  steel  was  the  presentation 
of  sub-committee  VII  on  steel  castings  which  recom- 
mended a  complete  revision  of  the  standard  specifica- 
tions for  steel  castings  (A  27-21)  in  which  two  classes 
of  castings  are  provided  for,  as  in  the  present  specifi- 
cations: Class  A  with  chemical  analysis  only,  and  class 
B  having  both  chemical  and  physical  properties  satis- 
fied. In  the  chemical  requirements  of  the  new  specifi- 
cations no  change  has  been  made  in  class  B  castings, 
but  the  carbon  for  class  A  has  been  raised  from  0.30 
to  0.45  per  cent  maximum  to  bring  this  in  agreement 
with  current  practice.  No  change  has  been  made  in 
the  tensile  strength  or  yield  point  requirements  for  the 
three  grades  of  class  B  castings  but  the  ductility  re- 
quirements for  elongation  and  reduction  of  area  have 
been  raised  in  all  three  grades  in  order  to  bring  these 
into  line  with  the  results  now  being  obtained  by  modern 
practices. 

Reference  to  special  requirements  for  castings  for 
railroad  rolling  stock  have  been  eliminated,  since  these 
are  now  covered  by  specifications  for  carbon  steel  cast- 
ings for  railroads  (A  87-22  T).  The  use  of  the  term 
"annealing"  has   been   dropped   and  "heat  treatment" 


substituted,  with  the  requirement  that  heat  treatment 
shall  be  in  accordance  with  the  society's  standard  prac- 
tice, unless  otherwise  specified  by  purchasers.  These  are 
the  principal  differences  from  the  present  specifications, 
other  changes  consisting  merely  of  changes  in  words 
to  clarify  the  meaning.  There  was  no  contest  over  this 
part  of  the  report,  which  was  adopted  as  in  the  case  of 
all  other  committee  reports. 

Two  new  sub-committees  of  committee  A-1  on  steel 
had  been  appointed  in  the  year:  Sub-committee  XX  on 
plate  tolerances,  and  sub-committee  XXI  on  steel  for 
welding. 

Ladle  Test  Ingots 

An  interesting  appendix  to  the  report  of  committee 
A-1  is  a  complete  recital  of  the  investigation  of  ladle 
test  ingots,  made  by  sub-committee  XXI.  The  report 
is  full  of  interest  and  concludes  with  the  following 
summary: 

1.  Aluminum  treated  ingots  show  approximately  19  per 
cent  less  segregation  in  carbon  than  the  regular  ingots. 

2.  The  effect  of  aluminum  treatment  on  the  chemical 
homogeneity  of  phosphorus  and  sulphur  is  slight. 

3.  All  types  of  ingots  investigated  are  satisfactory  when 
aluminum  treatment  is  used. 

4.  Ingots  treated  with  aluminum,  due  to  improved  sound- 
ness, permit  of  greater  convenience  in  locating  drill  holes, 
and  in  securing  drillings  of  uniform  size  free  from  scale  or 

Sulphur  and  Phosphorus  in  Steel 
The  subject  of  phosphorus  and  sulphur  in  steel, 
which  was  a  feature  of  annual  meeting  last  year,  came 
before  the  meeting  this  year  in  the  form  of  a  prelimi< 
nary  report  of  the  joint  committee,  which  was  pre- 
sented by  Doctor  Burgess.  Nothing  was  preprinted, 
but  a  set  of  tables  in  the  form  of  blue  prints  was  avail- 
able for  inspection,  which  showed  the  progress  of  the 
investigation  thus  far,  which  deals  with  sulphur  in 
three  heats  of  basic  open-hearth  steel,  typifying  plate, 
forging  and  rail  steels.  For  each  heat  eight  ingots 
with  added  sulphur  of  contents  0.04  to  0.15  per  cent 
were  secured.  Doctor  Burgess  explained  some  of  the 
work  as  far  as  it  has  gone,  the  investigation  paralleling 
quite  closely  that  of  rivet  steel,  presented  a  year  ago. 
He  also  stated  that  the  complete  report  on  rivet  steel 
would  be  ready  for  publication  a  little  later  and  that 
it  presented  some  interesting  relations  between  the 
oxygen  and  sulphur  contents.  The  present  investiga- 
tion on  plate  steels  he  reported  as  about  50  per  cent 
completed.  Further  elaboration  of  the  tables  was  given 
by  Mr.  Richardson. 

J.  R.  Onderdonk,  Baltimore,  Md.,  stated  that  re- 
cently it  had  been  necessary  for  his  company  to  reject 
some  rivet  bar  stock  which  ran  0.13  to  0.14  per  cent 
sulphur  after  it  had  been  made  into  rivets.  It  devel- 
oped a  little  later  that  in  order  to  obtain  certain  car 
bodies  it  was  necessary  to  use  these  rivets  until  others 
could  be  obtained  to  replace  them.  The  singular  expe- 
rience in  the  use  of  these  was  that  no  trouble  developed 
in  their  fabrication  in  the  regular  way. 

Gases  in  Metals 

"Gases  in  Metals"  by  Louis  Jordan,  chemist  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Standards,  Washington,  was  the  subject  of 
an  interesting  paper,  which  discusses  this  subject  in  a 
broad  way  and  brings  up  to  date  the  progress  which 
has  been  made.  Briefly  the  author  stated  that 
"it  is  a  natural  assumption  that  metals  prepared  and  treated 
in  the  same  manner  and  having  identical  chemical  composi- 
tions should  possess  the  same  properties  and  qualities.  Such 
a  condition  is,  in  some  instances,  apparently  not  true.  In 
such  cases  judgment  as  to  similarity  of  chemical  composition 
is  almost  always  based  on  results  of  analyses  which  are  in- 
complete in  that  the  kinds  and  amounts  of  the  gases  present 
in   the  metals  are  not  considered. 

"Many  methods  for  the  determination  of  gases  in  metals 
have  been  suggested.  Three  methods  involving  complete 
fusion  of  the  metal  in  vacuo  were  Judged  to  be  the  most 
promising  for  the  determination  of  the  total  gaa.  A  com- 
parison of  these  methods  indicates  that  direct  fusion  of  metaJ 
with  the  addition  of  an  alloy  of  antimony  and  tin  does  not 
yield  so  much  oxygen  as  fusion  of  the  same  metal  in  contact 
with  carbon. 

"The  relations  between  solubility  of  gases  in  metals  and 
temperature  are  somewhat  different  from  the  usual  concep- 
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tlons  or  ho  solubility  of  gases  in  ordinary  liquids  such  as 
water.  Many  observations  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  cases 
are  dissolved  in  metals  chiefly,  if  not  entirely.  In  the  Inter- 


Several  examples  of  the  supposed  dependence  of  proper- 
ties or  quality  of  metals  on  their  gas  content  are  familiar  in 
th'e  metallurgy  of  pig  iron,  cast  iron,  steels,  and  non-ferrous 
metals.  The  application  of  analytical  methods  for  gases  In 
metals  to  studies  of  deoxidation  processes  has  already  given 
Interesting   results.  j'   e    <-.i 

Methods  of  Testing 

The  second  report  since  its  reorganization  two  years 
ago  of  committee  E-1  on  methods  of  testing  was  pre- 
sented at  this  session.  Details  of  the  reorganization 
were  part  of  last  year's  annual  report. 

It  will  be  recalled,  says  the  report,  that  the  committee  has 
adopted  a  procedure  in  considering  the  methods  of  test  pre- 
pared by  the  various  standing  committees,  which  in  brief  is  a 
study  of  methods  from  the  broad  viewpoint  of  the  test  as  a 
type  of  test  that  may  be  made  upon  a  wide  variety  of  ma- 
terials and  comprising  eventually,  the  formulation  of  funda- 
mental considerations  that  govern  the  various  kinds  of  teist- 
ing.  Obviou.sly,  the  development  of  such  a  broad  program 
is  a  question  of  time,  and  while  gratifying  progress  is  being 
made  along  certain  lines,  the  committee  at  the  same  time  is 
endeavoring  to  pass  as  promptly  as  possible  upon  tentative 
methods  of  test  as  they  are  submitted  by  the  standing  com- 
mittees. The  committee  calls  attention  to  its  statement  of 
a  year  ago  that  it  does  not  intend  to  withhold  indefinitely 
approval  of  tentative  methods  that  standing  committees  may 
desire  to  see  advanced  to  the  status  of  standard,  pending  a 
study  of  the  fundamental  principles  underlying  the  various 
kinds  of  tests  involved  in  specific  methods.  The  committee 
does,  however,  reserve  the  privilege  of  reviewing  methods 
thus  advanced  to  standard  and  submitting  criticisms  at  some 
future  time. 

The  policy  of  studying  methods  from  a  broad  viewpoint 
will  lead  to  the  organization  of  permanent  sub-committees 
to  consider  tests  of  a  certain  type.  Certain  of  these  sub- 
committees have  been  organized.  It  is  gratifying  to  observe 
that  careful  preparation  of  methods  of  test  by  the  standing 
committees  has  been  very  much  in  evidence  during  the  past 
j"ear.  Several  committees  have  carefully  reviewed  methods 
submitted  a  year  ago  and  a  number  of  new  methods  repre- 
senting considerable  study  and  effort  are  being  brought  for- 
ward  this   year. 

New  Testing  Apparatus  and  Methods 
In  the  realm  of  new  testing  apparatus,  two  papers 
were  presented.  L.  B.  Tuekerman,  engineer  physicist 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Standards,  presented  a  paper  entitled, 
"Optical  Strain  Gages  and  Extensometers,"  and  ex- 
hibited some  of  the  apparatus  described.  The  author 
discussed  the  interferometer  strain  gages  and  their 
possible  importance  in  standardization.  He  described 
the  characteristic  types  of  optical  lever  systems  avail- 
able with  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  each  and  a 
new  optical  system  and  a  new  instrument. 

"New  Developments  in  Electric  Telemeters"  was  a 
paper  presented  by  0.  S.  Peters  and  R.  S.  Johnston, 
electrical  engineer  and  engineer  physicist,  respectively, 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Standards.  The  authors  described  a 
carbon  resistor  suitable  for  many  engineering  meas- 
urements including  the  measurement  of  strains,  such 
as  are  encountered  in  steel  structures  under  either 
steady  or  live  rods.  They  also  described  some  remote- 
reading  and  remote-recording  features  and  gave  data 
on  field  and  laboratory  tests.  Some  of  the  advantages 
to  be  obtained  from  the  use  of  the  instruments  described 
are:  The  remote-reading  feature  which  enables  records 
to  be  taken  in  places  which  are  inacessible  during 
tests;  simultaneous  readings  or  records  on  a  single 
strip  of  paper  of  phenomena  occurring  at  a  number  of 
widely  separated  points;  true  reproductions  of  vibra- 
tory strains  and  pressures  obtainable  up  to  several 
hundred  cycles  per  second,  and  great  savings  of  time 
where  large  numbers  of  strain  or  pressure  measure- 
ments are  to  be  taken  in  field  or  laboratory  tests. 

The  annual  report  of  the  executive  committee  was 
abstracted  in  The  Iron  Age,  June  28. 

Non-Ferrous  Metals  and  AUoy-s 

The  usual  session  on  non-ferrous  metals  and  alloys 
was  held  on  Monday  evening,  June  25,  as  the  first 
session  of  the  convention,  with  President  Burgess  the 
chairman.     The  subject  which  awakened  the  most  in- 


terest was  the  report  of  committee  B-2  on  non-ferrous 
metals  and  alloys,  presented  by  its  chairman.  Prof. 
William  Campbell,  Columbia  University.  He  announced 
that  during  the  last  year  no  new  specifications  have 
been  prepared,  but  a  number  of  tentative  standards 
were  recommended  for  advancement  to  standard,  name- 
ly, those  on  pig  lead  (B  29 — 22  T)  ;  copper  wire,  stand- 
ard sizes,  (B  42 — 22  T)  ;  brass  pipe,  standard  sizes, 
(B  43—22  T)  ;  chemical  analysis  of  brass  ingots,  (B  45 
— 22T)  ;  analysis  of  bronze  bearing  metals,  (B  46 — 
22  T),  and  chemical  analy.sis  of  nickel,  (B  42—21  T). 
Two  new  sub-committees  were  formed  during  the  year, 
one  on  lead  pipe  and  one  on  metallic  fluxes  and  de- 
oxidizers. 

Test  Bars  for  Non-Ferrous  Metals 
The  report  of  progress  on  the  study  of  prepara- 
tions and  methods  of  casting  test  specimens  for  cast- 
ings received  considerable  attention  from  those  pres- 
ent.    The  sub-committee,  which  has  been  at  work  on 
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this  subject  for  the  last  year,  recommended  a  special 
form  of  test  bar  for  comparative  test  requirements.  A 
diagram  of  this  bar  is  given  in  the  original  report.  Of 
the  eleven  manufacturers  of  cast  material  which  have 
agreed  to  make  a  series  of  comparative  tests,  some 
have  already  reported  part  of  their  results,  but  since 
these  tests  were  made  by  the  use  of  a  test  bar,  slightly 
different  from  that  now  recommended  by  the  committee, 
these  tests  are  not  reported. 

In  connection  with  the  report  of  the  foregoing  com- 
mittee, a  paper  was  presented  entitled  "Methods  of 
Casting  Test  Specimens  of  Gun  Metals"  by  E.  H.  Dix, 
Jr.,  chief  metallurgical  branch,  engineering  division, 
air  service,  McCook  Field,  Dayton,  Ohio.  The  paper 
includes  results  of  a  series  of  experiments  performed 
to  obtain  a  satisfactory  method  for  casting  test  speci- 
mens of  the  alloy  referred  to.  From  the  results  the 
author  recommends  a  simple  method  of  casting  test 
specimens  which  are  claimed  easy  to  cast,  which  re- 
quire a  small  amount  of  metal  and  are  easy  to  cut  from 
the  gates,  which  require  no  machining  and  which  will 
give  uniform  and  dependable  results.  Usually  good 
results  were  stated  by  the  author  to  have  been  obtained 
on  aluminum   alloys,  as  well  as  upon   gun  metal. 

Exception  was  taken  by  several  present  to  the  test 
bar  recommended  by  the  committee,  and  the  opinion 
was  quite  generally  expressed  that  no  form  of  test  bar 
really  represents  the  metal  in  a  casting.  G.  H.  Clamer, 
Ajax  Metal  Co.,  Philadelphia,  and  past  president  of 
the  society,  stated  that  the  question  of  a  test  bar  rep- 
resenting the  metal  in  the  casting  was  an  old  one  which 
had  been  agitated  for  some  years  and  on  which  very 
little  progress  had  been  made  so  far  as  conclusive  in- 
formation is  concerned. 

Compression  Testing  of  Babbitt  Metals 

A  paper  entitled  "The  Influence  of  the  Ratio  of 
Length  to  Diameter  in  the  Compression  Testing  of 
Babbit  Metals"  by  John  R.  Freeman,  Jr.,  and  Paul 
F.  Brandt,  physicist  and  laboratory  assistant  respec- 
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tively,  Bureau  of  Standards,  Washin^on,  describes 
an  investigation  in  which  three  series  of  compression 
tests  were  made  on  two  representative  white  metal 
bearing  alloys,  a  typical  tin  base  and  a  typical  lead 
base  alloy,  in  which  the  length  of  the  specimen  was 
varied.  The  results  of  the  test  show  that,  within  the 
experimental  error  of  the  test  methods,  the  unit  de- 
formation of  a  Babbitt  metal  in  compression  is  inde- 
pendent of  the  ratio  of  length  to  diameter  for  speci- 
mens 1  in.  in  diameter  and  between  1  and  3  in.  in 
length. 

Reports  of  regular  committees  included  the  one 
by  committee  D-14  on  screen  wre  cloth,  presenting 
tentative    specifications    for    non-ferrous    screen    vdre 


cloth;  the  report  of  committee  E-4  on  metallography 
which  submitted  revisions  of  tentative  definitions  of 
terms  and  presented  a  recommended  practice  for  pho- 
tography as  applied  to  metallography.  The  report  of 
committee  B-1  on  copper  wire  submitted  a  revision  of 
standard  specifications  of  hard-drawn  copper  wire  and 
new  tentative  specifications  for  hard-drawn  copper 
trolley  wire,  for  soft  rectangular  copper  wire  and  for 
hot-rolled  copper  rods  for  wire  drawing. 

At  this  session  the  announcement  of  the  election 
of  new  offices  was  made  as  follows:  Guilliaem  Aertsen, 
Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  Chicago,  president;  W.  H.  Ful- 
weiler,  chemical  engineer,  United  Gas  Improvement 
Co.,  Philadelphia,  vice-president. 


Largest  Sea  Going  Crane 

The  United  States  Navy  crane  ship  No.  1  shown  in 
the  accompanying  illustration  is  noteworthy  as  one  of 
the  largest  floating  cranes,  and  as  the  only  large  sea- 
going crane  ever  constructed.  As  in  the  case  of  other 
structures  of  unusual  size  the  difficulties  of  design  and 
construction  encountered  were  numerous. 

A  description  of  this  crane,  which  was  built  by  the 
Wellman-Seaver-Morgan  Co.,  Cleveland,  was  given  in 
The  Iron  Age  of  Feb.  17,  1921,  shortly  after  the  con- 
tract was  placed.    It  is  a  250-ton  revolving  unit  mount- 


The  crane  runway  consists  of  four  rings  of  150-lb. 
rails  spaced  in  pairs  over  the  webs  of  the  foundation 
girders.  It  revolves  on  46  double-tread  cast  steel 
wheels  approximately  30  in.  in  diameter  arranged  in 
pairs,  each  pair  being  carried  in  a  cast  steel  equalizing 
frame.  The  main  crane  structure  is  built  upon  two 
main  box  girders  10  ft.  deep,  75  ft.  long  and  having 
webs  spaced  30  in.  apart.  The  counterweight  com- 
partment contains  500  tons  of  armor  plate. 

The  jib  is  L-shaped  and  is  hinged  to  the  main  girder 
at  a  point  15  ft.  forward  from  the  center  of  rotation. 
The    hinge    pins   forming   this    support    are    of    hollow 
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ed  on  the  old  battleship  Kearsarge,  and  is  of  the 
luffing  jib  type.  The  jib  may  be  lowered  into  the 
cradle  provided  at  the  stern  of  the  vessel,  and  when 
in  this  position  the  ship  may  be  navigated  from  port 
to  port  to  serve  different  navy  yards.  The  ship  as 
refitted  will  be  capable  of  handling  and  transporting 
two  three-gun  turrets  complete  with  their  guns. 

In  converting  the  Kearsarge  the  hull  was  changed 
very  little.  A  foundation  was  built  for  the  crane  and 
it  was  necessary  to  increase  the  water  line  breadth 
by  the  construction  of  large  bulges  on  the  outside  of 
the  hull  to  prevent  excessive  lists  when  handling  heavy 
loads.  The  rebuilt  ship  has  a  length  of  368  ft.  and  92 
ft.  beam. 

The  capacities  and  arrangement  of  the  main  and 
auxiliary  hoists  are  as  outlined  in  the  previous  descrip- 
tion. The  crane  is  operated  by  eight  General  Electric 
Co.  motors,  each  having  a  rated  capacity  of  110-hp., 
two  for  the  main  hoists,  one  for  the  auxiliary  trolley, 
one  for  the  auxiliary  hoist,  and  two  each  for  luff'ing 
and  rotating.  The  speed  of  the  main  hoist  is  6  ft. 
per  min..  loaded,  and  16  ft.  per  min.  empty.  It  re- 
quires 25  min.  to  luff  from  high  to  low  position  and  9 
min.  for  rotating  one  revolution. 


forged  steel  30  in.  in  diameter  and  3  ft.  9  in.  long.  The 
jib  is  made  up  of  two  trusses  26  ft.  apart  at  the  hinge 
point  and  gradually  converging  to  10  ft.  at  the  point, 
where  the  main  hoist  sheaves  are  fi.xed.  The  over- 
hanging leg  of  the  L  is  about  136  ft.  long  and  supports 
the  auxiliary  trolley  runway  through  its  entire  length. 
Prom  its  lowest  position  when  resting  in  the  cradle  to 
its  highest  working  position  the  jib  turns  about  its 
hinge  pins  through  an  angle  of  nearly  60  deg.  This 
movement  is  accomplished  by  luff'ing  screws  of  chrome 
nickel  steel  15  in.  in  diameter  and  28  ft.  long  and  oper- 
ating through  upper  and  rear  nuts.  The  luffing  nuts 
are  of-  manganese  bronze  5  ft.  long  by  26  in.  in  diam- 
eter and  weigh  about  5000  lb.  each. 

The  drums  of  the  main  hoist  are  86  in.  in  diameter 
and  8  ft.  4  in.  long  arranged  in  tandem,  each  drum 
having  a  driving  gear  meshing  with  a  common  pinion 
carried  on  a  shaft  between  the  drums.  The  ropes 
are  2  in.  in  diameter  of  extra  flexible  monitor  plow 
steel.  The' main  hoist  drive  consists  of  one  spur  gear 
and  one  herringbone  gear  reduction  to  the  hoisting 
motor.  All  the  operations  are  controlled  by  one  oper- 
ator by  means  of  levers  located  in  the  elevated  cab  at 
one  side  of  the  jib. 


Meeting  of  British  Foundry  Institute 
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Manchester,  England,  June  15.— The  twentieth 
annual  conference  of  the  Institute  of  British  Foundry- 
men  was  held  in  Manchester  on  June  13,  14  and  15. 
Oliver  Stubbs,  who  filled  the  presidential  chair  for  the 
notably  successful  year  of  1921-1922,  was  elected  presi- 
dent for  the  ensuing  year. 

The  Lord  Mayor  of  Manchester  presented  the  Oliver 
Stubbs  medal,  awarded  for  high  service  to  the  institu- 
tion, to  H.  Sherburn  of  Warrington.  R.  0.  Patterson 
was  elected  senior  vice-president  and  next  year's  con- 
ference will  be  held  in  Newcastle-on-Tyne.  Mr.  Stubbs' 
presidential  address  was  a  review  of  the  year's  work 
and  he  also  emphasized  the  importance  of  research 
work  and  touched  on  the  research  organizations  of 
America  and  Germany. 

Oil  for  Sand  Cores  and  Binders 

At  the  technical  session  on  June  13  a  paper  was  read 
by  Professor  Campion  and  J.  McEachen,  Kirkentilloch, 
on  "Oil  Sand  Cores  and  Binders."  It  caused  an  inter- 
esting and  profitable  discussion.  The  paper  gave  par- 
ticulars of  experiments  with  12  diff'erent  binders,  but 
as  neither  the  makers'  names  were  mentioned  nor  the 
base  of  the  binders,  the  information  given  was  regarded 
as  almost  valueless.  Professor  Campion  explained 
that  the  tests  had  been  undertaken  because  the  makers 
of  corebinders  could  not  give  exact  information. 

The  authors,  both  in  the  paper  and  in  their  introduc- 
tory remarks,  stated  that  river  sand  was  better  than 
sea  sand  for  coremaking,  but  several  speakers  con- 
tended that  sea  sand  was  cleaner,  sharper  and  stronger, 
and  that  gas  was  better  than  coke  for  drying.  There 
was  much  discussion  as  to  the  best  drying  temperature. 
It  was  stated  that  the  best  way  to  use  any  oil  binder 
was  first  to  emulsify  the  oil  with  water  by  stirring  until 
it  had  the  appearance  of  balm  and  then  mix  with  the 
sand.     This  gave  a  more  uniform  sand. 

The  best  contribution  to  the  discussion  was  by  H.  M. 
Lane,  an  American  foundry  engineer  of  international 
reputation,  who  gave  the  results  of  15  years'  research 
which  cost  over  £6,000.  Mr.  Lane  said  the  subject  was 
one  of  colloid  chemistry.  It  was  most  impoi-tant,  he 
said,  that  core  sand  should  not  have  both  clay  and  oil, 
because  together  they  fight.  With  regard  to  alleged 
difficulty  in  getting  uniform  results  from  the  same  mix- 
ture, Mr.  Lane  said  that  he  had  50  cores  made  every 
day  from  the  same  mixture  for  100  continuous  days  and 
on  testing  these  cores  he  found  them  in  every  way  uni- 
form. Uniformity  was  quite  possible  if  the  baking 
temperature  were  properly  controlled.  Quick  drying 
of  cores  was  most  satisfactory  and  coarse  sand  re- 
quired the  minimum  quantity  of  oil.  Sand  grains 
should  be  nearly  round  to  get  the  maximum  strength. 
In  Mr.  Lane's  opinion,  dry  sand  was  not  so  important 
if  the  moisture  content  were  constant,  and  he  thought 
wind  driven  sand  was  in  every  way  most  satisfactory 
for  oil  sand  cores. 

Another  speaker,  following  Mr.  Lane,  said  that  it 
would  be  a  great  help  to  small  foundrymen  if  basic 
principles  could  be  explained  and  one  or  two  standard 
tests  laid  down.  Every  foundryman  should  carry  out 
research  work  vnth  sand  deposits  near  his  foundry,  be- 
cause it  was  better  to  use  local  material  than  to  spend 
money  bringing  sand  from  a  distance. 

Making  Steel  Castings  in  United  States 

At  the  session  on  June  14  the  first  papers  to  be 
presented  were  on  the  manufacture  of  steel  castings 
in  England  and  America.  In  his  paper,  "The  Manufac- 
ture of  Steel  Castings  in  the  United  States,"  Major 
R.  A.  Bull,  research  director  of  the  U.  S.  Electric  Steel 


Founders  Research  Group,  which,  in  Major  Bull's  ab- 
sence, was  presented  by  H.  Cole  Estep,  reviewed  mod- 
ern American  practice,  and  made  it  very  clear  that  the 
electric  furnace  is  making  steady  headway  in  America 
and  that  crucible  steel  is  almost  a  thing  of  the  past. 

In  1921  there  were  only  824  net  tons  of  crucible 
steel  eastings  made  in  America,  whereas  ten  years  pre- 
viously more  than  23,000  tons  were  produced.  The 
open-hearth  furnace  is  still  the  most  important  furnace 
for  steel  melting.  These  open-hearth  furnaces  are 
necessarily  subdivided  according  to  the  basic  or  acid 
nature  of  the  furnace  bottom.  The  tonnage  of  steel 
castings  being  made  today  in  the  United  States  from 
basic  open-hearth  furnaces  is  not  appreciably  different 
from  those  produced  from  acid  open-hearth  furnaces. 
Despite  the  progress  being  made  by  the  electric  fur- 
nace the  open-hearth  furnace  is  admirably  adapted  for 
the  major  portion  of  the  tonnage  of  steel  casting  made 
in  America. 

The  development  of  the  electric  steel  furnace  indus- 
try in  the  United  States  has  been  of  extraordinary  in- 
tei-est.  The  present  total  capacity  of  the  foundries 
making  electric  steel  castings  is  probably  250,000  net 
tons  per  year  or  roughly  13  per  cent  of  the  total  steel 
foundry  capacity.  The  first  electric  furnaces  to  make 
steel  for  castings  in  America  were  installed  in  1908, 
when  55  tons  of  such  castings  were  produced.  In  1920 
the  output  had  grown  to  173,819  net  tons. 

There  are  probably  300  steel  foundries  being  op- 
erated in  America  and  the  combined  capacity  of  these 
is  estimated  at  nearly  2,000,000  tons  per  year.  The 
widest  variety  of  uses  is  represented  by  the  consump- 
tion just  now  of  probably  75  per  cent  of  the  industry's 
total  capacity  of  about  5000  tons  each  working  day. 

Appeal  for  British  Steel  Castings  Investigation 

In  the  paper  on  steel  castings  manufacture  in  Eng- 
land, F.  A.  Melmoth  made  an  appeal  for  a  prolonged 
scientifically  controlled  investigation  into  the  be- 
havior of  mild  steel  in  sand  molds  and  the  influence 
of  the  various  elements  on  such  behavior.  Very  few 
steel  foundries  are  in  such  a  position  as  to  be  able  to 
afford  a  full  scientific  control  and  the  necessary  ex- 
haustive investigations.  The  only  hope,  therefore,  is 
in  some  form  of  communal  research  organization  or  in 
one  such  as  the  British  Cast  Iron  Research  Associa- 
tion, which,  it  is  safe  to  say,  is  now  dealing  in  an  or- 
ganized scientific  manner  with  the  solution  of  problems 
which  have  existed  during  the  whole  history  of  cast 
iron  and  have  often  been  dealt  with  previously  by  rule 
of  thumb  or  haphazard  assumption.  No  such  organi- 
zation exists  where  steel  castings  are  concerned,  and 
the  formation  of  such  an  organization  or  the  future 
extension  of  the  scope  of  the  organization  mentioned 
to  include  steel  castings,  would  prove  a  great  boon  to 
the  small  steel  foundries. 

Several  speakers  urged  the  importance  of  heat 
treatment  to  get  good  physical  results,  and  altogether 
better  tensile  and  binding  strengths.  The  matter  of 
fluidity  of  the  molten  metal  was  also  discussed  and 
there  was  much  difference  of  opinion.  Dr.  Percy  Long- 
muir  expressed  the  opinion  that  engineers  should  al- 
ways specify  the  work  the  castings  had  to  do.  It  was 
prejudice  that  was  against  the  basic  process,  although 
the  electric  process  was  in  most  cases  basic.  The  cast- 
ing temperature,  said  Dr.  Longmuir,  should  depend 
upon  the  size  of  the  castings.  Aluminum  had  a  ten- 
dency to  oxidize  and  to  reduce  the  mechanical  and  phy- 
sical properties  of  steel,  but  silicon  and  manganese 
must  be  added  to  the  steel  in  excess  for  good  me- 
chanical properties.  The  converter  gives  a  high  degree 
of  fluidity.     Doctor  Longmuir,  who  is  research  director 
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of  the  British  Cast  Iron  Research  Association,  made 
the  interesting  announcement  with  regard  for  the  need 
of  a  fluidity  test,  that  investigations  are  in  hand. 

Carbon  and  Sulphur  in  Foundry  Irons  and  Castings 

A  paper  entitled  "Notes  on  Carbon  in  Foundry 
Irons  and  Castings"  was  presented  by  M.  Siegle,  pro- 
fessor of  metallurgy,  Nancy,  France.  The  author  had 
drawn  largely  from  Professor  Turner's  "Metallurgy 
of  Irons"  and  several  other  authorities,  German  as 
well  as  English.  The  author's  remarks  on  remelting 
were  of  interest.  A  mixture  of  iron  when  melted  in 
the  cupola  seems  to  leave  the  average  carbon  content 
unchanged.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  iron  is  re- 
melted  in  a  reverberatoi-y  furnace  there  is  always  a 
certain  loss  of  carbon  by  oxidation  due  to  the  oxidizing 
atmosphere.  The  importance  of  this  loss  depends  on 
several  factors.  It  will  be  increased  if  melting  is 
slow  or  if  the  area  of  the  bath  is  large  in  proportion  to 
the  depth.  The  extreme  case  of  the  reverberatory  fur- 
nace is  furnished  by  the  puddling  furnace  in  which  the 
metal    is    stirred   and    exposed    to    the    oxidizing    at- 


mosphere until  the  whole  of  the  carbon  is  burned  out, 
leaving  almost  carbon  free  iron. 

R.  Buchanan,  Professor  Reid  and  Doctor  Longmuir 
took  part  in  the  discussion  on  this  paper  in  turn.  Doc- 
tor Longmuir  said  the  carbon  content  should  be  as  low 
as  possible.  The  influence  of  sulphur  is  overrated  and 
not  so  harmful  as  it  is  usually  considered  to  be.  While 
chemical  analysis  is  good,  it  will  not  solve  some 
problems.  Mr.  Buchanan  said  the  structure  of  cast 
iron  was  as  important  as  its  chemical  constitution. 
The  blast  furnace  has  enormous  influences  outside  of 
chemical  analysis,  but  what  these  influences  are  we 
do  not  yet  know.  He  agreed  that  the  influence  of  sul- 
phur is  much  exaggerated  and  it  gave  the  necessary 
combined  carbon  if  a  good  test  were  required. 

This  discussion  completed  the  technical  work  of  the 
conference,  which  included  visits  to  the  chain  making 
works  of  Hans  Renold,  Ltd.,  Burnage,  the  Derbyshire 
Silica  Fire  Brick  Co.,  Ltd.,  and  a  trip  on  the  ship  canal 
from  Manchester  to  Liverpool,  a  vessel  and  special  fa- 
cilities being  provided  by  the  Manchester  Ship  Canal 
Co. 


CONSUMPTION  OF  COAL 

Decrease  in  May — Stocks  June  1  Equal  to  Supply 
for  Forty  Days 

The  chart  of  the  National  Association  of  Purchas- 
ing Agents  covering  the  most  recent  data  on  coal  shows 
that  during  May  the  industrial  consumption  of  hard 
and  soft  coal  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  was  ap- 
proximately 2,127,000  tons  less  than  during  the  month 
of  April.  As  these  figures  are  based  entirely  on  indus- 
trial consumption  of  coal,  they  reflect  a  decrease  in 
business  of  5  per  cent  during  the  month  of  May. 

For  April  the  association  recorded  a  decrease  in 
business  for  that  month  of  10  per  cent,  and  during  the 
first  quarter  of  the  present  year  it  recorded  an  increase 
in  business  of  9.63  per  cent. 

The  stocks  of  hard  and  soft  coal  in  commercial  con- 


sumers'  bins   on  June  1  were  4,647,800  tons   greater 
than  on  May  1. 

Expressed  in  number  of  days,  the  supply  on  June 
1  was  sufiicient  to  meet  the  industrial  requirements  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada  for  40  days.  On  May 
1  the  stocks  were  sufficient  for  30  days,  and  on  April  1, 
sufficient  for  29  days. 


The  estimated  total  production  of  hard  and  soft  coal 
in  the  United  States  during  May  was  4,526,000  tons 
greater  than  during  April. 

The  lines  on  the  chart  showing  the  consumption 
and  stocks  of  coal  are  drawn  from  data  supplied  from 
all  parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  by  commer- 
cial consumers  of  coal,  and  represent  all  branches  of 
business  and  industry.  Tlie  line  showing  the  produc- 
tion of  coal  is  drawn  from  figures  tabulated  and  given 
out  by  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey. 

The  figures  indicated  by  the  lines  on  the  chart  in- 
clude both  bituminous  and  anthracite  coal,  and  cover 
the  total  stocks  in  the  hands  of  commercial  consumers, 
the  total  tonnage  consumed  and  the  total  production  by 
months.  (Coal  consumed  by  the  householder  and  his 
stocks  are  not  included). 

Stocks  on  Band  Net  Tons 

April     1,  1923 46.167,000 

May      1,  1923 49.022.000 

June     1,  1923 53,669,800 

Consumption- 
Month  of  March     49,327,000 

Month  of  April      43,659.000 

Month  of  May     41,532,000 

Prodxiction 

Month  of  March     56,674,000 

Month  of  April     50.209.000 

Month  of  May     54,735,000 

(Of  the  May  production  46,076,000  tons  was 
soft  coal  and  8,659,000  tons  was  hard  coal,) 
Estimated  Production   of   Coal  for    Two   Weeks 
Ending  June  2  and  9 
Bituminous  Anthracite 

June  2...  10,091,000  net  tons  1,606,000  net  tons 
June  9...  10,708,000  net  tons  2,046,000  net  tons 
The  figures  shown  for  stocks  and  consump- 
tion are  estimates  based  on  reports  supplied 
monthly  by  the  consumers. 

Comment  of  Chairman  Kuehn 

Mark  Kuehn,  chairman  of  the  National  fuel  com- 
mittee of  the  association,  commenting  on  present  con- 
ditions, says: 

"Although  the  consumers  increased  their  stocks 
approximately  4,647,800  tons  during  the  month  of  May, 
the  additional  purchases  for  stock  were  judiciously 
made,  and  in  a  manner  so  as  not  to  disturb  the  market. 
This  extra  tonnage  was  put  in  stock  for  next  winter 
and  at  the  same  time  almost  4,000,000  tons  were  laid 
on  the  upper  lakes  docks  without  stiffening  the  market; 
in  fact,  the  soft  coal  market  showed  further  weakness, 
and  somewhat  lower  prices  were  recorded. 

"The  bituminous  market  continues  to  show  downward 
tendencies,  and  it  is  possible  that  still  lower  price  levels 
will  prevail  during  July.  This  will  offer  further  oppor- 
tunity to  place  additional  coal  in  storage  at  favorable 
prices,  to  the  extent  that  additional  coal  is  stored  during 
the  next  two  months  it  will  relieve  the  maximum  de- 
mand upon  the  railroads  expected  during  the  months  of 
September,  October  and  November." 


Production  on  a  New  High  Level 

Greater  Activity  in  March,  April  and  May  Than  at  Any  Time 

in  the  Past — Approximately  10  Per  Cent  Above  the 

Peak  of  1920— Slight  Easing  Off  Expected 

BY  SIDNEY  G.   KOON 


UNPRECEDENTED  production  of  automobiles, 
buildings,  and  iron  and  steel  during  the  past 
few  months  has  shoved  the  curve  of  industrial 
productivity  for  the  United  States  far  above  any  level 
previously  reached.  A  portion  of  this  is  essentially  a 
seasonal  matter,  particularly  in  building  construction 
and  output  of  automobiles.  Inasmuch,  however,  as  all 
of  the  ten  groups  of  items  covered  in  the  study  show 
increases,  and  most  of  them  heavy  increases,  in  the 
March  to  May  period,  as  compared  with  preceding 
periods,  the  effect  of  seasonal  variation  was  not  solely 
determinant. 

Caution  is  still  being  preached  and  there  are  not 
those  wanting  who  predict  an  early  end  of  the  wave  of 
prosperity  now  flooding  the  country.     This  view,  how- 


tion  at  all.     The  21  separate  items  covered  in  the  ten 
groups  are  as  follows: 

1 — Food  :  beef,  flour  and  sugar. 

2 — BuildiiiB  construction. 

3 — Textiles  :  cotton  and  wool. 

4 — Fuel :  anthracite  and  bituminous  coal  and  petroleum. 

5 — Vehicles :  automobiles  and  trucks. 

6 — Leather :  belting  and  sole  leather. 

7 — Lumber:  yellow  pine,  Douglas  fir  and  Northern  hard- 
wood. 

8 — Steel   ingots. 

9 — Non-ferrous  metals :  copper,  lead  and  zinc. 
10 — Newsprint  paper. 

All  figures  are  expressed  in  their  Telation  to  the 
average  monthly  output  of  the  calendar  year  1919. 
Each  unit  which  enters  the  makeup  of  the  curve  rep- 
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Productive  Activity  in  the  United  States  Set  a  New  High  Record  in  the  Tliree  Spring  Months  of  This  Tear.     As  always,  the 
curve  of  activity  in  basic  commodities  such  as  pig  iron  shows  fluctuations  much  greater  than  with  manufactured  products 

in  general 


ever,  is  by  no  means  luiiversal  and  recognized  author- 
ities look  for  a  continuation  of  the  present  high  level 
of  activity  all  through  the  remainder  of  the  year.  The 
efforts  of  Secretary  Hoover  and  others  to  stabilize  cer- 
tain forms  of  activity  in  such  a  way  that  their  peaks 
will  not  be  superimposed  upon  the  general  peak  of  the 
curve  of  business  activity  ought,  if  made  effective,  to 
extend  considerably  the  era  of  prosperity  before  the 
next  business  crisis  comes  upon  us.  By  the  same  token 
this  effort,  looking  toward  filling  in  the  valleys  of  the 
business  curve  by  means  of  activity  artificially  de- 
ferred from  the  more  feverish  period,  should  maintam 
a  more  even  distribution  of  production,  a  more  even 
employment  of  labor  and  of  capital  and  a  considerably 
lessened  duration  and  severity  of  depression. 

As  explained  in  previous  reviews  on  this  subject, 
which  have  been  published  at  three-month  intervals 
during  the  past  year,  the  curve  is  made  up  on  a  basis 
of  quantity  of  production,  without  any  reference  to  the 
question  of  prices.  Only  in  so  far  as  the  price  level 
affects  the  quantity  (by  curtailing  production  on  the 
plea  that  prices  are  too  high)  does  it  get  mto  the  equa- 


resents  an  element  of  production,  although  in  some  in- 
stances, as  in  textiles,  it  is  a  question  of  consump- 
tion of  the  mills.  The  separate  items  under  each  group 
are  averaged  and  then  the  direct  average  taken  of  the 
ten  group  figures. 

Compared  with  the  level  of  100  for  the  average 
month  of  1919  and  with  the  high  point  of  115.7  for 
March,  1920,  the  figures  for  March,  April  and  May  of 
this  year,  subject  to  slight  revision  as  fuller  details 
become  available,  are  127,  124  and  129.  The  slight  re- 
cession in  April  is  accounted  for  by  the  shorter  month, 
particularly  as  that  shortened  month  had  five  Sundays. 
These  figures  may  be  compared  again  with  the  levels, 
running  between  100  and  108,  through  the  greater  part 
of  the  preceding  twelve  months,  and  broken  only  by  the 
temporary  setbacks  due  to  the  coal  and  railroad  strikes 
and  to  the  December  holidays.  The  present  change  has 
been  abrupt,  as  the  curve  clearly  shows. 

How  long  activity  can  continue  on  the  new  high 
level  is  decidedly  problematic.  In  some  lines,  particu- 
larly iron  and  steel  and  automobiles,  present  output 
is  closely  up  to  the  capacity  of  the  plants.     In  fact,  the 
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great  rate  of  forcing  of  the  past  year  makes  it  neces- 
sary in  the  near  future  to  curtail  operations  long 
enough,  in  many  cases,  to  get  long  deferred  repairs 
made.  In  other  cases,  such  as  building  construction, 
we  seem  to  be  practically  up  against  the  limit  of  labor 
supply.  Shortage  of  men,  skilled  in  various  branches 
of  constructive  activity,  is  reflected  in  unprecedented 
wages  and  bonuses  made  imperative  by  demands  which 
can  be  enforced  only  because  skilled  men  to  take  the 
places  of  strikers  are  lacking.  Considerations  such  as 
these  lead  to  the  belief  that  activity  during  the  next 
few  months  will  be  less  than  in  the  three  spring 
months,  not  because  of  slackening  demand  so  much  as 
because  of  physical  inability  to  continue  the  pace. 

Alongside  the  curve  of  productive  activity  (or  busi- 
ness index)  has  been  placed  a  companion  curve  of  pig 
iron  production.  Pig  iron  does  not  directly  enter  the 
main  curve,  its  place  being  taken  by  steel,  which  is 
closer  to  the  final  consumption  point.  Being  essentially 
a  basic  material,  the  fluctuations  in  the  pig  iron  curve 
are  far  more  abrupt  and  of  much  greater  intensity  than 
in  the  principal  curve.  This  phenomenon  has  been  ob- 
served many  times,  when  comparing  basic  materials 
with  materials  more  closely  associated  with  everyday 
consumption. 

In  spite  of  the  tremendous  activity  shown  by  the 
curve,  wholesale  prices  are  lower  than  has  been  the 
case  for  some  time.  The  average  for  May,  as  reported 
by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Washington,  is  56 
per  cent  above  the  average  of  1913.  This  compares 
with  59  per  cent,  prevailing  through  the  two  months 
preceding,  and  with  a  general  level  between  55  and  60 
per  cent  for  a  number  of  months.  Among  the  items 
making  up  the  56  per  cent,  both  building  materials  and 
cloths  and  clothing  stand  at  the  top  of  the  list,  with 


an  excess  over  1913  of  more  than  100  per  cent.  Fuel 
and  lighting  and  furniture  and  furnishings  are  from 
87  to  90  per  cent  above  pre-war.  Metals  and  metal 
products  at  52  per  cent  above  1913  are  closest  of  all 
to  the  general  average.  Food  and  farm  products  are 
about  40  per  cent  above  the  pre-war  level,  while  chem- 
icals and  drugs  and  a  group  of  miscellaneous  items  are 
lowest  of  all. 

It  must  be  emphasized,  as  has  been  done  repeatedly 
before,  that  the  boom  characteristics  of  the  present 
situation  differ  materially  from  those  of  1920.  Bank- 
ing conditions  are  easy  compared  with  the  stringency 
which  then  existed.  Manufacturers  and  others  are  buy- 
ing more  conservatively  and  more  closely  to  actual 
needs,  instead  of  stocking  up  enormous  quantities  and 
duplicating  orders  wholesale  in  an  effort  to  secure  de- 
livery. There  has  been  little  evidence  in  the  present 
movement  either  of  duplication  of  orders  or  of  the  can- 
cellations which  accompany  that  type  of  market. 

Consequently,  being  on  a  much  more  healthy  basis 
in  every  particular  which  exerts  a  major  influence 
upon  the  situation,  the  present  wave  of  activity  may 
be  expected  to  continue  with  only  slightly  diminished 
force  for  several  months  to  come.  There  should  be  no 
sharp  curtailment  such  as  we  had  in  the  fall  of  1920 — 
no  buyers'  strike  on  such  enormous  proportions  as  then 
— and  if  the  deferred  construction  of  Government 
buildings  can  be  well  apportioned,  when  the  inevitable 
depression  begins  to  make  itself  m.anifest,  we  should 
have  such  a  gradual  easing  off  of  the  curve  of  activity 
that  a  crisis  similar  to  those  in  the  past  may  be 
largely  avoided,  thus  reducing  the  depth  and  extent  of 
the  depression  in  the  curve,  easing  up  the  unemploy- 
ment problem  inseparable  from  that  period  and  result- 
ing in  immense  benefit  to  the  country  as  a  whole. 


Under-Swing  Cut-Off  Saw 

A  high-speed  under-swing  cut-oflF  saw,  which  among 
other  applications  may  be  employed  in  pattern  shops 
for  cutting  off  lumber  as  it  comes  from  the  racks  or 
lumber  pile,  has  been  placed  on  the  market  by  the 
Oliver  Machinery  Co.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

The  machine,  designated  as  the  No.  96,  is  shown 
in  the  illustration.  It  represents  a  departure  from 
the  machines  hitherto  built  by  the  company,  which 
have  been  of  the  swing  cut-oflf  type,  suspended  either 
from  the  wall  or  ceiling. 

Either  belt  or  motor  drive  may  be  applied.     Opera- 


long  and  33  in.  high  from  the  floor.  The  two  ex- 
tensions or  auxiliary  tables  are  of  hard  maple  fitted 
with  two  rollers  and  the  right-hand  section  has  a 
positive  stop  gage  with  three  adjustable  stops.  The 
forward  and  back  stroke  of  the  saw  arbor  is  adjustable 
for  a  short  or  long  stroke,  and  the  spring  mechanism 
mentioned  above  prevents  jerking  and  jarring  on  both 
forward  and  return  adjustment  of  the  saw. 

A  countershaft  is  part  of  the  equipment  of  the  belt- 
driven  machine.  For  the  motor  drive  the  sole  plate 
is  extended  and  a  3  or  5  hp.  1800-  or  1200-r.p.m,  motor 
mounted  on  it,  and  belted  through  the  idler  to  the 
saw  arbor.     A  cast  iron  sawdust  chute  with  rear  out- 


Under  -  Swing  Cut  -  Off  Saw 
With  Self  Contained  Motor 
Drive.  Pressure  on  the 
treadle  brings  the  saw  for- 
ward and  quick  return  of  the 
saw  is  aided  by  a  spring 
arrangement  on  the  treadle. 
Treadle  operation  is  intended 
to  permit  the  operator  to 
use  both  hands  in  handling 
the  material  to  be  cut.  With 
a  16-in.  saw.  2-in.  material 
up  to  22-in.  wide  or  4-in. 
material  up  to  16-in.  wide 
may  be  cut.  The  floor  space 
occupied  is  approximately  4. 
X  10  ft 


tion  is  by  means  of  a  treadle,  pressure  on  which  brings 
the  saw  forward.  When  pressure  on  the  treadle  is  re- 
lieved the  saw  goes  back,  quick  return  being  aided  by 
a  spring  arrangement  on  the  treadle.  Operation  by 
the  treadle  permits  the  operator  to  use  both  hands 
in  handling  the  material  to  be  cut  and  does  not  tire 
the  operator  as   much   as  the   hand-pull  saw. 

With  a  16-in.  saw  2-in.  material  up  to  22  in.  wide  or 
4-in.  material  up  to  16  in.  wide  may  be  cut.  The  main 
part  of  the  table  is  of  cast  iron,  22  in.  wide,  36  in. 


let  surrounds  the  lower  part  of  the  saw,  and  a  U-shaped 
guard,  adjustable  for  thickness  of  stock,  covers  the 
upper  part  of  the  saw.  A  miter  gage  and  a  ripping 
fence  may  be  furnished  as  extras.  With  these  gages 
ripping  up  to  18  in.  wide  and  cross  cutting  up  to  22  in. 
wide   may  be   done. 

The  floor  space  occupied  by  the  machine  is  approxi- 
mately 4  X  10  ft.  and  the  weight,  crated  for  ship- 
ment, 1000  lb.  and  1100  lb.  for  the  belt  and  motor-driven 
machine  respectively. 
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Steel  Making  in  United   States  Last  Year 

Produclion  of  Steel  Ingots  ami  Castings,  Finished  Forms  of  Rolled 

Iron  and  Steel,  and  Miscellaneous  Iron  and  Steel  Products 

— Compiled  hy  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute 


PRODUCTION  OF  STEEL  INGOTS  AND  CASTINGS. 

PRODUCTION    OF    STEEL,   INGOTS    AND    CASTINGS    BY    PROCESSES. 
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6,132,14,023,247 
9,185.23,955,021 
3,194  26,094,919 
2,844  23,676,106 
2.85331,251,303 
3,83l'31.30n,874 
3,62223,513,030 
1,52732,151,036 
6O4'42,773,680 
495  45.060.007 


PRODUCTION   OF   STEEL   INGOTS. 


1908.   6,985,420 

1909.'l3,lll,467 

J910.!l4,858.353 

1911.14,419,306 

1912.:i9.197,504 

1913.19,884,465 

»914.jl5,936,98S 

1915.21,975,622 

1916,29.011,1461 

19I7.J31',528.9391 

1918.;31.970,69l|- 

1919.25,405.34- 

1920.'30,1 

1921.14,864,607j 

1922.27,961, 190| 


539,532J  7,524,952'  6,096.196, 
781,42913,892,896:  9,296,969| 
782,80515.641.158,  9,354,437: 
608,153;15,027,459j  7,890,753 
712,37119,909,875,10,259,151, 
805,25020,689.715  9.465,200 
633,38216,570,367  6,154,964 
968,148[22,943,770J  8,194,737 
227,832:30,238,978  m,916,248' 
,406,798|32,935.737|l0,320,688: 
,347,870,33,318,561  9,215,392] 
780,827126,186,174  7.172,743, 
759,102]31,685,495  8,778,107 
290,750|15,155,357  3,977.129 
517,045|28,478,235   5,871,565 


55,360 

94,672    13,456| 

107,671  50,821, 
.623   27,227 

100.967  14,147 
03,655  20,973 
78.683  15,458 
99,026   46,348 

120,341  126,048 

122.882239.6321 


51913.677,027 
786'23,29S,779 

.  .■..[25,154,087 
417  23.029,479 
54230,284,682 
587 '30,280, 130 
31222,819,784 
33131,284,212 
30241,401,917 
2^143,619,200 
21943,051.022 
373J33.694.795 
29840.881.392 
31719,224,084 

34.568,418 


PRODUCTION   OF   STEEL   CASTINGS. 


1908. 

155.005 

1909. 

306,005 

1910 

433.976 

1911 

266,626 

1912. 

443.998 

1913. 

460,161 

1914. 

334.144 

1915 

333.103 

1916. 

605,512 

1917. 

558,56* 

1918. 

505,88( 

1919. 

313,965 

1920. 

449.330 

1021. 

217,957 

1922. 

425,981 

PRODUCTION  OF  FINISHED  ROLLED  IRON  AND  STEEL  BY 
LEADING  PRODUCTS,  GROSS  TONS,  1922. 


ProducU. 

Iron. 

Steel. 

TOUI. 

2,171,776 

7,927,552 

21,815 

2.654,076 

2,716,979 

3,660,993 

575,120 

2,640,227 

222,139 

268,423 

546,044 

13,220 

14,811 

326,117 

11,299 

1,776,313 

2,171,776 

40,845 

154 

665 

1,789 

317,665 

696 

218,868 

7.968,397 

Kail  and  spike  plate 

21,969 

M      h     t  h     "^ 

3,978,658 

Bars  for  reinforced  concrete  work 

575,816 

222,139 

2,678 
59.644 

271,101 

Long  angle  splice  bars,  tie-plate  bars,  etc 

605,688 

14,811 

RoUed  forging  blooms,  forging  bUlets,  etc 

186 

•326,303 

All  other  finished  rolled  products 

261.907 

2,038.223 

Gross 

905,097 

25,546,907 

26,452,004 

ALLOY  STEEL  INGOTS  AND  CASTINGS. 

PRODUCTION   OF   ALLOY    STEEL   INGOTS  AND   CASTINGS. 


Year.. 

Ingou. 

Casting. 

Toal. 

Years. 

In,o.s. 

Cuting.. 

Total. 

1909.... 

158.978 

23,002 

181,980 

1916... 

1.306.157 

56.458 

1,362,615 

1910.... 

538,402 

29,357 

567.819 

1917... 

1.576,806 

67,629 

1,644,335 

1911    ... 

425.169 

56.290 

481,459 

1918... 

1,721.367 

66,485 

1.787,852 

1912   ... 

689,392 

103.109 

792,501 

1919... 

1,435,81« 

45,372 

1,481,188 

1913.    . 

625,430 

88,927 

714,357 

1920.:. 

1,591,939 

68,353 

1,660,292 

1914... 

577.107 

09.840 

046,953 

1921... 

769,295 

40,255 

809,548 

1915    ... 

923,251 

97.890 

1,021.147 

1922. . . 

1,614,392 

59,104 

1,673,496 

Similar  statistics  are  not  available  prior  to  1909. 


PRODUCTION  OF  ALLOY  STEEL  I.VGOTS  AND  CASTINGS, 
BY  PROCESSES,  GROSS  TONS,  1922. 


Prooesse,. 

Ingot.. 

Casting.. 

Total. 

'i;,  :,-l,.-:,rth 

<iteel— basic 

1,341.807 

66,285 

89,234 

9,407 

107,659 

1,792 
26,438 
13,064 
50 
17,760 

1,343,599 

Bessein.r      : 
Cruc.1.1. 

102,298 
9  457 

Electnc.nl 

n,.-iM,n„,.„.,  slcol 

125.419 

Total  . . 

Gross  tons 

1,614,392 

59,104 

1,673,490 

In  1922  there  were  138  works  in  23  States  and  the  District 
of  ColumbijL  which  made  alloy  steel  ingots  or  castings. 

ROLLED  IRON  AND  STEEL. 


In  1922  the  production  of  all  kinds  of  iron  and  steel  rolled 
into  finished  forms  shows  an  increase  of  11,677,998  tons,  or 
79.04  per  cent.,  as  compared  with  1921. 

TOTAL   PRODUCTION   OF  ALL   KINDS   OF   FINISHED    ROLLED    IRON 
AND   STEEL,  1887-1922. 


Iron  and 

Plates  and 

Nail 

wire  rods 

Struc- 
tural 

All  other 
Cnished 

Total. 

shapes. 

Gross  loos. 

1887. 

2.139.640 

603,355 

308,432 

2,184,279 

5,235,706 

1888. 

1.403,700 

609,827 

289,891 

279,769 

2,034,162 

4,617,349 

1889. 

1.522.204 

716,496 

259,405 

363,861 

2,374,96! 

5,236,928 

1.885.307 

809,981 

251,828 

457,095 

2,618,66C 

6,022,875 

1891. 

1.307.176 

678,927 

223,312 

536.607 

2,644.541 

5,39<).963 

1892. 

1.551,844 

751, 46C 

201,242 

627.825 

453,957 

2,579,482 

6,165,814 

1893. 

1,136,458 

674,345 

136,11J 

537,272 

387,307 

2,104,190 

4,975,685 

1894. 

1,021.772 

682,90C 

108.262 

673,402 

360,305 

1,795,570 

4,642,211 

1895 

1.306.135 

991,455 

95.085 

791,13£ 

517,920 

2,487.845 

6,189,574 

1896. 

1.122.010 

965,776 

72.137 

623,986 

495,571 

2,236,361 

5,515,841 

1897. 

1.647.892 

1,207,286 

94.054 

970,736 

583,79C 

2,497,970 

7,001,728 

1898. 

1.981.241 

1,448,301 

70.188 

1,071,68! 

702,197 

3,239,760 

8.513,370 

1899. 

2.272.70( 

1,903.505 

85,015 

1,036,39* 

850,376 

4,146,425 

10,294,419 

1900. 

2,385.682 

1,794,528 

70,245 

846,291 

815,161 

3,575,536 

9,487,443 

1901. 

2,874.635 

2,254,425 

68,8S( 

1,365,934 

1,013,150 

4,772.329 

12,349,.327 

1902 

2.947.933 

2,665,405 

72,936 

1,574,293 

1,300,326 

5,383,215 

13.944,116 

19a3. 

2.992,477 

2.599,665 

64,102 

1,503,455 

1,095.813 

4,952,185 

13,207,697 

1904. 

2,284,711 

2,421,39! 

61,601 

1,699,02s 

949.14( 

4,597,497 

12,013,381 

190.5. 

3,375,925 

3,532,231 

64.542 

1.808.68f 

1,660.515 

6,398,107 

16.840,015 

1900. 

3,977,887 

4,182,156 

54,211 

1,871,614 

2.118.772 

7,383,828 

19,588,468 

1907, 

3,633,654 

4,248,832 

52,027 

2,017,583 

1.940.352 

7,972,374 

19,864,822 

1908 

1,921,015 

2,649,695 

45,747 

1,816,949 

1,083,181 

4.311.60! 

11.828,193 

1909. 

3,023,845 

4,234,346 

63,746 

2,335.685 

2,275.562 

7,711,506 

19,644,690 

1910. 

3,636,031 

4,(^,484 

45,294 

2,241,830 

2.266,890 

8,475,750 

21,621,279 

1911 

2,822,79< 

4,488,045 

48,522 

2,450,45; 

1,912,367 

7,316.990 

19.039,171 

3,«27,915 

5,875,08C 

45,331 

2,653,55; 

2,846,487 

9.908.475 

24.656,841 

1913. 

3,502,780 

5,751,037 

37,503 

2,464,807 

3,004,972 

10.030,144 

24,791,243 

1914 

1,945.095 

4,719,246 

38,573 

2,431,714 

2,031,124 

7,204,444 

18,370,196 

2,204,20! 

6,077,694 

31,925 

3,095,907 

2,437.003 

10,546,18! 

24,392,924 

1916. 

2,854.518 

7,453,98C 

30,088 

3,518,746 

3.029.964 

15,493,093 

32,380,389 

1917. 

2,944,161 

8,267.616 

22,864 

3,137.13! 

3,110,000 

15,585,921 

33,067,700 

2,540,892 

8,799,135 

18,310 

2.562.39( 

2,849.969 

14,385,05! 

31,155,75i 

1919. 

2,203,84; 

7,372,814 

12,832 

2,538,476 

2,614.036 

10,359,543 

25,101,544 

1920. 

2,604,116 

9,337,68C 

20,577 

3,136,907 

3.306,748 

13,941,835 

32,347.863 

2,178,8U 

4,260,574 

14.573 

1,564,330 

1,272.624 

5.483,087 

14,774,006 

1922. 

2,171,776 

7,968,397 

21.969 

2,654,741 

2,718,768 

10,916,353 

26,452,004 
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IMMIGRANTS    COMING 

Some  Relief  Promised  Iron  and  Steel  Companies 
Which  Have  Labor  Shortage 

Washington,  July  3. — Rush  of  immigrants  to  the 
United  States  with  the  beginning  of  the  new  fiscal  year, 
last  Sunday,  means  in  the  opinion  of  officials  of  the 
Department  of  Labor,  that  quotas  under  the  3  per  cent 
law  will  probably  be  filled  from  all  countries  with  the 
possible  exception  of  certain  ones,  such  as  Germany 
and  Russia,  long  before  the  year  comes  to  a  close.  The 
total  number  admissible  is  357,803.  Ii-on  and  steel 
manufacturers  and  other  employers  are  looking  to  the 
incoming  immigration  as  a  source  of  some  relief  from 
the  labor  shortage,  though  it  is  understood  that  they 
do  not  consider  that  the  problem  is  so  serious  as  it  was 
said  to  be  recently.  The  number  of  workers  that  will 
be  obtained  from  immigrants  now  entering  the  United 
States  is  not  expected  to  be  great,  but  it  is  observed 
that  some  of  them  are  of  a  high  type.  This  is  particu- 
larly true  with  respect  to  the  immigration  from  the 
United  Kingdom.  It  is  said  that  the  immigration 
movement  from  England,  Scotland  and  Wales  is  un- 
precedented and  that  a  large  number  of  them  are 
skilled,  some  of  them  in  the  iron  and  steel  industry, 
but  because  of  unemployment  in  those  countries,  con- 
cluded to  come  to  the  United  States.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  opinion  prevails  generally  here  that  protests 
recently  made  in  the  House  of  Commons  against  alleged 
bad  treatment  of  British  subjects  at  Ellis  Island  was 


largely  a  veiled  attempt  to  discourage  emigration  from 
Great  Britain  to  the  United  States  and  really  was  not 
due  to  sincere  apprehension  about  treatment  of  British 
subjects  at  the  New  York  immigration  station. 

Following  is  a  statement  of  the  Bureau  of  Immi- 
gration showing  the  number  of  aliens  admissible  during 
the  new  fiscal  year  from  some  of  the  more  important 
countries,  so  far  as  a  source  of  possible  workers  for 
the  iron  and  steel  and  allied  industries  are  concerned: 

Niumber  Number 

Admissible  Admissible 

Country  or  Region  of  Birth                    Annually  Monthly 

Austria     7,342  1,468 

Belgium    1,563  313 

Bulgaria 302  61 

Czechoslovakia     14,357  2,871 

Denmark    5,619  1,124 

Esthonia     1,348  270 

Finland 3.921  784 

France    5,729  1,146 

Germany    67,607  13.521 

Great  Britain  and  Nortlu-rn    Ireland)  77  ujo  it;  ina 

Irish  Free  State                                        {  ^^'^^^  ^^'^^^ 

Greece   3,063  613 

Hungary    (including   Sopron   district)..      5.747  1,149 

Italy   42,057  8,411 

Latvia 1,540  308 

Lithuania  fincluding  Memel  region  and 

part  of  Pir.sk  resion) 2,629  526 

Netherlands     3.607  721 

Norway    12,202  2,440 

Poland    (including  E.islein  Galicia  and 

part  of  Pinsk  region) 30,977  6,195 

Portugal        (including       Azores       and 

Madeira  Islands)    2.465  493 

Rumania    7,419  1,484 

Russia.  European  and  Asiatic  (exclud- 
ing the  barred  zone) 24,405  4,881 

Sweden   20,042  4,008 

Switzerland  3,752  750 

Jugo.slavia    6,426  1,285 


JAPAN  BUYS   BELGIAN   RAILS 

Government    Railroads    Award    5000    Tons — Tin 
Plate  Still  Pending— Foreign  Iron  Prices  High 

New  York,  June  28. — Export  business  continues 
light  with  continued  reports  of  competition  from  Conti- 
nental dealers.  Japan  is  about  the  only  market  that 
continues  active  in  large  purchases  and  some  small 
merchant  buying.  The  Chinese  market  is  unchanged, 
buyers  still  offering  to  pay  several  dollars  a  ton  less 
than  sellers  demand  for  second-hand  plates  and  similar 
material.  The  dullness  in  wire  shorts  that  has  been 
evident  for  several  weeks,  as  a  result  of  the  refusal 
of  Chinese  buyers  to  come  within  several  dollars  of 
the  price  quoted  by  American  sellers,  seems  to  have 
been  broken.  One  exporter  in  New  York  with  good 
connections  in  China  reports  the  sale  of  about  50  tons 
of  wire  shorts  at  $59  per  ton,  c.i.f.  China. 

The  two  tenders  for  rails  for  the  Imperial  Gov- 
ernment Railways  have  both  been  awarded.  The  first, 
which  called  for  about  1650  tons  of  100-lb.  rail,  was 
placed  with  Suzuki  &  Co.,  New  York;  the  second,  bids 
on  which  were  opened  on  June  28,  is  reported  to  have 
been  partly  placed  with  a  Belgian  mill.  The  original 
tonnage  was  8000  tons  of  60-lb.  rails.  It  is  reported 
that  5000  tons  was  awarded  at  £9  18s,  c.i.f.  Japanese 
port,  September-October-November-December  delivery, 
which  figuring  the  American  quotation  on  a  basis  of 
$43  per  ton,  Pittsburgh,  or  about  $56,  c.i.f.  Japan,  is 
about  $10  per  ton  lower. 

The  inquiry  of  the  Nippon  Oil  Co.  for  a  total  of 
37,500  boxes  of  tin  plate  is  said  to  have  been  post- 
poned, the  buyer  having  asked  the  mills  to  make  prices 
firm  until  July  1  or  2.  In  addition  to  these  tonnages, 
there  is  still  pending  the  800  tons  of  structural  steel 
for  the  First  National  Bank  of  Osaka,  which  may  be 
fabricated  in  Japan  of  foreign  material.  Japanese 
fabricators  would  enjoy  a  certain  advantage  in  submit- 
ting bids,  as,  in  addition  to  the  lower  freight  on  plain 
material  because  of  the  smaller  space  occupied,  there 
is  a  tariff  of  about  2.80  yen  per  ton  more  on  steel  that 
has  been  fabricated.  There  are  a  few  small  inquiries 
current  from  Japan  for  light  gage  black  sheets,  small 
lots  of  tin  plate,  bars  and  copper  wire  bars. 

Foreign  pig-iron  prices,  although  still  declining  are 
too  high  to  compete  successfully  on  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board. One  fairly  large  importer  of  Continental  pig 
iron  when  conditions  are  favorable  reports  a   recent 


quotation  of  $29.50  per  ton,  c.i.f.  Atlantic  port,  duty 
paid,  for  a  foundry  iron  analyzing  2.50  to  3  per  cent 
silicon 'and  phosphorus  less  than  1  per  cent.  On  a 
slightly  lower  silicon,  1.80  to  2.50  per  cent,  with  phos- 
phorus less  than  1  per  cent,  this  importer  is  quoting 
$29.25  per  ton,  c.i.f.  Atlantic  port,  duty  paid.  On  both 
grades  July  shipment  is  offered. 

An  importer,  who  made  a  contract  with  a  Hamburg, 
Germany,  furnace  for  foundry  iron,  prior  to  the  Ruhr 
occupation,  reports  the  final  shipment,  about  760  tons, 
will  arrive  in  July.  An  importer  of  Scotch  foundry 
iron  is  quoting  about  $32  per  ton,  c.i.f.  Atlantic  port, 
for  No.  3.  Recent  reports  of  arrivals  of  low-priced 
Continental  pig  iron  are  believed  by  importers  to  be 
small  lots  being  shipped  by  some  French  furnaces  to 
complete  old  contracts,  upon  which  shipment  was 
suspended   following  the  occupation  of  the  Ruhr. 


The  value  and  growth  of  research  is  emphasized  in 
the  annual  report  of  the  Engineering  Foundation,  which 
was  founded  eight  years  ago  by  Ambrose  Swasey,  pres- 
ident Warner  &  Swasey  Co.,  Cleveland.  Appreciation 
of  research  is  said  to  be  growing  among  engineers,  in- 
dustrialists and  business  men.  That  research  pays  in 
many  ways  and  that  support  of  research  is  necessary 
to  the  prosperity  and  the  continued  existence  of  civilized 
peoples  is  being  perceived,  it  is  said,  even  by  persons 
remote  from  laboratories.  The  choice  is  between  re- 
search and  retrogression,  says  the  report. 


Freight  cars  to  the  number  of  9876  were  placed  in 
service  between  May  15  and  June  1,  according  to  re- 
ports of  the  American  Railway  Association.  This 
brought  the  total  for  the  first  five  months  of  the  year 
to  65,660  cars.  On  June  1  there  were  on  order  107,079 
additional  cars.  Between  May  15  and  June  1,  161  new 
locomotives  were  placed  in  service,  making  1697  in 
five  months.  An  additional  2041  were  still  on  order 
June  1. 


Machine  tool  manufacturers  in  the  Cincinnati  dis- 
trict will  pay  higher  prices  for  castings  as  a  result  of 
an  increase  of  $1  per  day  granted  to  molders  in  the 
union  foundries,  and  which  undoubtedly  will  become 
effective  in  open  shops.  The  increased  cost  ranges 
from  20  to  50c  per  100  lb. 
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Distribution  of  Steel 

Steel  production  statistics  for  1922,  just  issued 
by  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  are 
given  fully  elsewhere  in  this  issue.  Ingot  out- 
put amounted  to  34,568,418  tons,  this  being  under 
the  production  in  three  war  years  and  one  post- 
war year,  while  it  was  14  per  cent  above  the  two 
best  pre-war  years,  1912  and  1913.  Production  of 
steel  castings  was  1,034,508  tons,  making  a  simi- 
lar comparison  with  past  years.  Ingots  and  cast- 
ings combined  were  35,602,926  tons,  or  much  more 
than  double  the  output  in  any  year  prior  to  1905. 
Production  of  rolled  steel  was  25,546,907  tons, 
which  is  74  per  cent  of  the  ingot  production  re- 
ported. The  usual  proportion  is  about  76  per  cent. 
Rolled  iron  amounted  to  905,097  tons,  the  smallest 
tonnage  for  many  years  apart  from  1921,  making 
a  total  of  rolled  material  of  26,452,004  tons. 

The  distribution  of  steel  in  the  various  rolled 
forms  was  quite  in  accordance  with  the  percen- 
tages given  in  the  summary  on  page  99  of  the 
Annual  Review  Number  of  The  Iron  Age,  Jan. 
4,  1923,  under  the  caption  "Where  Steel  Went  in 
1922."  Rails  were  set  at  8  per  cent,  and  now  turn 
out  to  have  been  8.5  per  cent.  Wire  products  we 
estimated  at  10  per  cent,  and  rods  now  prove  to 
have  been  10.4  per  cent,  actual  wire  products  of 
course  falling  somewhat  short  of  this.  Shapes 
were  set  at  11  per  cent  and  are  now  seen  to  be 
10.6  per  cent;  while  tin  plate  was  put  at  5  per 
cent  and  comes  out  5.05  per  cent. 

In  a  year  that  showed  a  total  production  of 
steel  somewhat  under  that  of  four  other  years  and 
over  that  of  all  other  years  one  could  not  expect 
any  particular  commodity  to  distinguish  itself  by 
being  particularly  high  or  particularly  low. 
Welded  tubular  goods,  however,  do  make  quite  a 
showing,  in  that  the  production  in  1922  stood  sec- 
ond to  the  production  of  one  year  only,  1920,  the 
2,732,236  tons  produced  comparing  with  3,002,725 
tons  in  1920.  The  total  includes  merchant  pipe, 
black  and  galvanized,  oil  country  goods,  O.D.  pipe 
and  boiler  tubes.  Galvanized  merchant  pipe  made 
a  new  record,  the  390,140  tons  exceeding  even  the 
output  in  1920.  This  was,  of  course,  a  reflection 
of  the  building  boom. 

Black  sheets  did  even  better  than  tubular 
goods,  as  they  broke  their  best  previous  record. 


the  2,917,236  tons  exceeding  by  a  small  margin 
the  2,886,401  tons  that  hadJjeen  recorded  for  1920. 
There  was  a  decrease  in  sheets  12  gage  and  heav- 
ier, whereby  sheets  13  gage  and  lighter  showed  a 
material  increase— from  2,519,072  tons  in  1920  to 
2,616,210  tons  in  1922.  Their  increase  in  1922  over 
1913  was  no  less  than  78  per  cent,  whereas  rolled 
steel  in  general  increased  only  10  per  cent.  The 
chief  influence,  of  course,  was  that  the  manufac- 
ture of  automobiles  increased  much  more  than  the 
production  of  other  things  involving  steel. 

The  trade  was  probably  not  prepared  to  see 
galvanized  sheet  production  run  as  heavy  last 
year  as  it  is  now  seen  to  have  done,  for  the  1920 
records  were  cleanly  beaten,  the  941,960  tons  of 
flat  galvanized  sheets  representing  13  per  cent 
gain  and  the  73,979  tons  of  formed  products  gal- 
vanized showing  15  per  cent  gain. 

Tin  plate,  often  considered  cognate  vnth.  sheets, 
made  no  particular  showing  in  1922,  the  1,287,671 
tons  of  production  being  under  that  of  1917,  1918 
and  1920. 


Radically  Different  Attitudes 

The  Federal  Council  of  Churches,  with  its 
usual  sense  of  justice  and  charity  in  judging  the 
methods  and  motives  of  people  in  the  steel  indus- 
try, has  sent  to  the  press  a  statement  in  which, 
referring  to  the  report  of  the  committee  of  the 
American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute  on  the  twelve- 
hour  day,  it  says: 

It  was  assumed  that  the  appointment  of  an  investi- 
gating committee  a  year  ago  meant  that  the  industry 
was  about  to  yield  to  the  urgent  request  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  It  now  appears  that  this 
action  was  only  a  gesture. 

The  truth  is  that  there  is  not  a  particle  of  evi- 
dence to  indicate  that  the  investigation  which  was 
carried  on  with  great  thoroughness  for  over  a 
year,  under  the  direction  of  the  committee  of  the 
institute,  was  insincere.  A  real  effort  was  made 
to  ascertain  the  facts  relating  to  long  hours  in 
the  industry  and  the  members  of  the  committee 
made  the  report  which  they  thought  ought  to  be 
made.  Whether  the  clerical  gentlemen  agree  with 
the  report  or  not,  they  have  no  right  to  declare 
that  the  investigation  was  "only  a  gesture." 

The  attitude  of  some  of  the  church  critics  is 
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in  striking  contrast  with  that  of  men  in  the  steel 
industry  who,  although  they  have  introduced  the 
three-shift  plan  in  their  own  plants,  have  not  felt 
called  upon  to  condemn  the  report  of  the  institute 
committee  or  to  make  any  unfavorable  criticism  of 
the  investigation.  They  realize  that  changes 
which  can  be  brought  about  easily  under  certain 
conditions  are  almost  if  not  quite  impossible  under 
other  conditions.  One  steel  manufacturer  who  has 
been  instrumental  in  introducing  the  short  day  in 
his  plant  has  written  The  Iron  Age  a  letter  ex- 
plaining his  position,  saying: 

We  felt  it  unfair  to  the  industry  as  a  whole  to  at- 
tempt to  exploit  our  accomplishments  in  a  situation 
such  as  had  arisen.  Irrespective  of  the  report  of  the 
American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute  committee,  Judge 
Gary  and  his  associates  deserve  support  for  their 
splendid  contribution  toward  the  stability  of  the  indus- 
try. We  appreciate  the  monumental  task  the  indus- 
try has  before  it  in  changing  established  policies,  and 
far  be  it  from  us  to  tell  the  others  what  they  can  do 
under  the  conditions  under  which  they  are  working. 
We  want  always  to  do  just  what  is  best  for  the  largest 
number  and  not  try  to  exploit  our  own  accomplish- 
ments at  the  expense  of  others. 

That  letter  shows  the  real  Christian  spirit  and 
we  commend  it  for  the  consideration  of  all,  wheth- 
er churched  or  unchurched,  who  feel  called  upon 
to  publish  their  views  in  regard  to  the  committee's 
report. 


A  "Misinformed"  Critic 

Of  all  the  criticism  of  the  Iron  and  Steel 
Institute's  committee  on  the  twelve-hour  day  one  is 
unique  for  injecting  real  humor  into  an  otherwise 
very  serious  discussion.  Here  it  is,  as  taken  from 
its  editorial  setting  in  Chemical  and  Metallurgical 
Engineering,  the  title  telling  us  that  "Messrs.  Gary 
et  al  Are  Misinformed": 

We  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  before  the  present 
situation  can  be  remedied,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for 
the  "reformers"  to  recognize  the  fact  that  the  real  men 
in  the  industry  would  not  tolerate  any  condition  which 
they  knew  was  sapping  their  workers — no  matter  what 
the  dividend  situation  or  profit  and  loss  account  might 
ibe.  The  trouble  is  they  do  not  know!  They  get  the 
basis  of  their  opinion  from  officials,  welfare  workers, 
industrial  investigators,  or  common  spies,  all  "insiders." 
Little  of  this  so-called  "infoi-niation"  is  in  turn  based 
on  sincere,  impartial  investigation  by  a  person  who  has 
risen  from  the  ranks  of  the  night  shift,  or  even  capable 
of  imagining  himself  in  the  worker's  job. 

Of  the  nine  members  of  the  institute  commit- 
tee, seven  have  had  to  do  directly  with  mill  oper- 
ations and  six  of  them  date  their  connection  with 
the  steel  industry  from  boyhood  years.  James 
A.  Farrell  was  a  manual  worker  in  iron  and  steel 
plants  at  15  and  can  count  years  of  arduous  labors 
under  the  twelve-hour  turn.  Alva  C.  Dinkey  wa.« 
an  Edgar  Thomson  water  boy  at  13  and  worked 
from  one  mill  and  shop  job  to  another  in  the  years 
between  1879  and  1893,  when  he  became  electrician 
at  the  Homestead  steel  works.  E.  G.  Grace  started 
in  the  switching  yards  of  the  Bethlehem  Steel 
Co.  and  has  been  in  the  thick  of  blast  furnace  and 
mill  operations  for  more  than  20  years.  John  A. 
Topping's  mill  and  office  experience  in  an  Ohio 
River  iron  town  began  when  he  was  18  and  con- 
tinued for  22  years  up  to  his  removal  to  Pittsburgh 
as  an  officer  of  the  American  Sheet  Steel  Co. 
James    A.    Campbell    as    a    mill    superintendent 


WDrked  alongside  his  men  for  years  at  Youngstovvn 
and  has  lived  with  the  twelve-hour  turn  unnum- 
bered days  and  nights  and  Sundays.  Willis  L. 
King  entered  the  employ  of  Jones  &  Laughlin 
when  he  was  18  and  for  more  than  50  years  his 
daily  employment  has  been  alongside  blast  fur- 
naces and  steel  mills.  James  A.  Burden  comes 
of  a  family  which  for  more  than  a  century  has 
carried  on  blast  furnace  and  I'olling  mill  opei"a- 
Lions  on  the  same  site.  L.  E.  Block,  as  chairman 
of  the  Inland  Steel  Co.,  has  made  an  intimate 
study  of  the  eight-hour  and  twelve-hour  turns  in 
.^teel  works,  and  is  classed  among  the  men  in  the 
industry  who  are  sharply  differentiated  from  the 
"absentee  owner."  Judge  Gary,  the  committee's 
chairman,  with  the  background  of  a  long  legal 
and  judicial  career,  would  be  likely  to  show 
ability  :n  dividing  fact  from  fancy. 

By  and  large,  the  committee  might  be  expected 
to  know  quite  a  little  about  what  goes  on  inside 
steel  works  and  rolling  mills  and  what  the  worker 
has  thought  and  now  thinks  of  the  twelve-hour 
turn.  Furthermore,  there  is  reason  to  know  that 
the  statements  contained  in  the  report  were  based 
on  a  canvass  of  fact  and  sentiment  covering  the 
entire  industry — small  companies  as  well  as  large 
— and  that  there  was  no  failure  to  get  real  in- 
formation "from  the  inside."  Most  of  the  mem- 
bers need  only  call  on  memory  to  bring  up  a 
realistic  picture  from  "the  ranks  of  the  night 
shift." 


Further  Advance  in  Magnetic  Testing 

More  than  a  year  ago,  in  comment  in  these  col- 
umns on  a  development  in  magnetic  testing  made 
public  at  a  meeting  of  steel  treaters  in  New  York, 
it  was  said: 

This  principle  may  be  applied  in  the  not  distant 
future  to  other  properties  of  steel.  The  designers  of 
the  apparatus  [for  determining  the  case  hardness  of 
chain]  are  making  just  such  predictions  and  assert  that 
it  will  be  possible  to  correlate  the  tensile  strength  and 
ductility  by  magnetic  tests  as  easily  as  the  case  hard- 
ness of  steel. 

Before  the  American  Society  for  Testing  Mate- 
rials at  Atlantic  City  last  week  the  same  investi- 
gators presented  the  latest  results  of  their  highly 
important  work.  While  the  new  apparatus  they  ex- 
hibited does  not  correlate  tensile  strength  and  duc- 
tility, it  is  doing  something  fully  as  important, 
namely,  determining  the  different  magnetic  eifects 
of  the  quenching  or  the  drawing  process  on  high- 
speed or  other  tool  steel.  The  value  of  such  a 
non-destructive  test  is  obvious.  In  this  case  it 
interprets  not  only  the  final  condition  of  the  tool 
but  the  various  heat-treating  steps  which  led  to 
that  condition.  If  the  history  of  a  tool  which  does 
unusually  satisfactory  work  can  be  set  down  ac- 
curately in  this  way,  there  is  a  better  basis  for  im- 
proved practice  than  has  been  attainable  hereto- 
fore. 

An  authority  on  magnetic  analysis,  discussing 
the  work  of  the  inventor,  observes  that  this  form 
of  testing  is  comparable  in  its  scope  with  the  sci- 
ence of  chemistry  and  that  its  place  in  the  steel 
industry  will  be  similar  to  that  of  the  microscope 
when  the  various  magnetic  characteristics  of 
steels  are  known  and  investigated.  Fulfillment  of 
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this  prediction  will  be  delayed  at  least  by  the  lack 
of  workers  in  the  field.  A  plea  is  made  for  more 
interest  in  the  subject,  and  it  is  pointed  out  that  it 
is  not  so  complicated  as  appears  on  the  surface. 
It  scarcely  can  be  gainsaid  that  more  research  in 
this  field  by  competent  analysts  will  mean  much  to 
the  progress  of  metallurgy. 


GERMAN    PRICES    SHARPLY    UP 


CORRESPONDENCE 


The  Effects  of  Vanadium  on  Steel 

To  the  Editor:  In  your  issue  of  June  7  I  note  with 
special  interest  the  letter  of  Dr.  B.  D.  Saklatwalla. 
While  in  thorough  agreement  with  him  on  very  many 
points  I  venture  somewhat  to  join  issue  with  him  on 
some  other  points,  or  at  least  to  suggest  their  qualifica- 
tion.   In  citing  the  example  of  vanadium  steel  he  says: 

It  is  not  the  vanadium  doing  the  treating  or  so  called 
scavenging  that  imparts  to  the  steel  the  better  physical 
qualities.     It  is  the  vanadium  that  has  escaped  the  so  called 

treating  or  scavenging  that  does  the  useful  work 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  vanadium  is  a  carbide  form- 
ing element  and  that  it  brings  about  the  physical  properties 
in  steel  by  its  action  on   the  carbide. 

My  own  contention  is  that  the  ameliorating  action 
of  vanadium  on  steels  is  exerted  along  three  separate 
lines,  in  which  combined  powers  of  action  it  is  abso- 
lutely unique  among  alloys.  Its  scavenging  action  is 
undoubtedly  preferential,  and  is  "stronger"  than  that 
of  the  usual  cleansing  agent,  inasmuch  as  it  undoubt- 
edly cleanses  "oxygen-clean"  steel  from  the  majority 
of  its  nitrogen  content.  And  nitrogen  is  a  deadly  enemy 
to  good  properties  of  ferrite.  I  therefore  cannot  agree 
with  the  doctor  when  he  describes  the  scavenging 
action  of  vanadium  as  "an  economical  evil  in  steel 
making."  The  moral  is  of  course  that  vanadium  should 
never  be  added  to  steel  which  has  not  been  cleansed  as 
well  as  possible  by  normal  means,  when  the  amount  of 
vanadium  used  in  the  further  scavenging — which  should 
be  denitrogenizing  rather  than  deoxidizing — is  a  small 
proportion  only  of  that  added.  The  ferrite  (whether 
structurally  free  or  alloyed  in  pearlite)  is  thus  iridi- 
rectly  toughened  by  the  scavenging  action  of  vanadium. 
It  is  worthy  of  note  that  vanadium-scavenged  products, 
being  very  fusible,  readily  rise  to  the  slag  from  the 
main  mass  of  steel;  the  danger  of  non-metallic  inclu- 
sions is  thus  greatly  reduced. 

In  the  second  place  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a 
verj'  small  amount  of  vanadium  enters  into  solid  solu- 
tion in  the  ferrite,  directly  toughening  it. 

The  remainder,  and  it  should  be  the  vast  majority, 
of  the  vanadium  added  enters  into  the  composition  of 
the  carbides,  as  Doctor  Saklatwalla  states,  and  thus 
strengthens  them.  In  order  to  get  good  and  constant 
results  these  carbides  must  always  be  truly  complex 
and  not  mixed;  if  the  latter,  trouble  is  bound  to  ensue. 
The  question  of  non-dissociation,  at  normal  steel  mak- 
ing temperature,  of  one  or  more  of  the  original  compo- 
nents of  the  alloy  used  has  been  in  my  experience  a 
fruitful  source  of  such  trouble. 

I  am  not  aware  that  anybody  has  claimed  anywhere 
that  vanadium  is  preeminent  among  the  elements  in  its 
powers  of  combining  with  oxygen.  In  fact,  study  of 
the  heats  of  formation  of  various  metallic  oxides,  and 
in  practice  the  comparative  ease  with  which  many  exo- 
thermic reducing  reactions  upon  vanadium  oxide  can 
be  obtained,  shows  that  it  is  not.  To  denitrogenize 
eteel  is  the  chemical  attribute  of  but  few  of  the  ele- 
ments; to  denitrogenize  it  with  a  fusible  product  is,  as 
far  as  I  know,  the  unique  attribute  of  vanadium. 

One  recognizes  and  acknowledges  with  gratitude 
the  very  valuable  work  of  Doctor  Saklatwalla  in  the 
technology  of  vanadium,  but  as  one  of  the  early  com- 
mercial workers  with  the  element  I  beg  to  put  before 
your  readers  my  views  where  they  do  not  "march" 
with  his.  J.  Kent  Smith. 

Sheffield.  England.  June  18. 


Fall  in  Exchange  Rate  Partially  Met  by  Increase 

in  Mark  Pegging — One  Ton  of  Sheets 

Now  7,800,000  Marks 

(By    Cablegram) 

Berlin,  Germany,  July  2.— Foundry  iron  No.  1  has 
been  advanced  by  the  Pig  Iron  Association  to  3,198,- 
000  m.  per  metric  ton  ($18.68  per  gross  ton,  at  0.575c. 
per  1000  m.),  compared  with  2,682,000  m.  ($23.16,  at 
0.85c.  exchange)  last  week  and  with  774,000  m.  ($12.97, 
at   1.65c.   exchange)    five  weeks   ago. 

Steel  has  been  advanced  about  40  per  cent  by  the 
Stahlbund.  Ingots  are  now  3,382,000  m.  ($19.75),  com- 
pared with  2,415,000  m.  ($20.85)  last  week  and  with 
1,271,000  m.   ($21.30)   five  weeks  ago. 

Steel  bars  are  now  quoted  at  4,800,000  m.  (1.25c. 
per  lb.),  compared  with  3,400,000  m.  (1.31c.  per  lb.) 
last  week  and  with  1,755,000  m.  (also  1.31c  per  lb.) 
five  weeks  ago. 

Thin  steel  sheets  have  been  advanced  to  7,800,000  m. 
(2.03c.  per  lb.),  compared  with  5,4G0,000  m.  (2.11c.  per 
lb.)  last  week  and  with  2,818,000  m.  (also  2.11c  per 
lb.)    five  weeks  ago. 

[Note:  Ten  years  ago,  7,800,000  m.  would  have 
bought  a  4000-ton  cruiser. — Editor.] 


SALE    COMPLETED 


Youngstown   Sheet   &   Tube   Co.   Announces 
Taking  Over  of  Chicago  Company 

The  Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Co.  has  officially 
taken  over  the  Steel  &  Tube  Co.  of  America,  accord- 
ing to  an  announcement  by  James  A.  Campbell,  presi- 
dent of  the  former  company,  in  connection  with  an 
offering  of  $40,000,000  in  20-year  6  per  cent  debenture 
iKold  bonds,  $33,000,000  of  which  is  to  be  used  to  reim- 
burse the  Youngstown  company  for  expenditures  made 
in  acquiring  the  Steel  &  Tube  properties. 

Although  the  Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Ck).  acquired 
the  Steel  &  Tube  Co.  of  America  under  a  contract  dated 
Jan.  6,  1923,  the  completion  of  the  transaction  was 
held  up  by  a  temporary  injunction,  which  has  recently 
been  vacated  by  order  of  a  Delaware  court.  One  of 
the  minority  stockholders  interested  in  the  former  pro- 
ceeding has  stated  its  intention  to  appeal  from  the 
decision  of  the  Delaware  court,  but  counsel  for  the 
Youngstovwi  company  has  advised  that  such  action 
probably  will  not  succeed  in  view  of  the  findings  of  the 
lower  court. 

The  published  statement  of  the  comibined  assets  of 
the  Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Co.,  these  assets  also 
including  the  properties  of  the  Brier  Hill  Steel  (3o., 
recently  acquired,  shows  that  the  physical  properties 
have  a  book  value  of  $118,464,000  as  of  D«c.  31,  1922. 
Current  earnings  for  the  first  four  months  of  this  year 
available   for  depreciation  and   interest  are  $9,836,000. 

The  Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Co.  will  now  have 
an  annual  ingot  producing  capacity  of  3,060,000  gross 
tons,  representing  nearly  6  per  cent  of  the  total  esti- 
mated ingot  capacity  of  the  country.  The  company  has 
17  blast  furnaces  with  an  annual  capacity  of  2,720,000 
gross  tons,  its  steel^producing  equipment  consists  of 
40  open-hearth  furnaces  and  five  Bessemer  convei-ters, 
while  its  finishing  mills  will  be  able  to  produce  annually 
760,000  tons  of  pipe,  714,000  tons  of  skelp,  258,400  tons 
of  sheets,  645,000  tons  of  plates,  2,360,000  tons  of  semi- 
finished steel,  225,000  tons  of  bars,  shapes,  hoops,  bands 
and  bolt  and  nut  rods,  126,000  net  tons  of  wire  and 
1,350,000  kegs  of  nails. 

Further  details  of  the  company's  ore  reserves,  coal 
properties,  etc.,  will  be  found  on  page  167  of  The  Iron 
Age  of  Jan.  11,  1923. 


Coiisinnptioii  of  Steel  in  Western  States 

Comparison  Made  with  Production — Hearing  of  Pittsburgh 

Basing  Point  Complaint  Continued  at 

Chicago  and  Milwaukee 


Chicago,  June  30. — Steel  production  and  consump- 
tion figures  were  filed  with  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion by  witnesses  for  the  United  States  Steel  Corpora- 
tion at  hearings  held  here  during  the  week  and  also  at 
Milwaukee  on  Friday.  These  statistics  were  offered  to 
complete  previous  testimony  given  at  the  sessions  of 
the  Pittsburgh  base  case  which  were  ht'M  Ih  i'  ^  ;mIi<  !■ 
in  the  year  prior  to  the  hearings  held  in  tli  i' i     inl 

the  East.  It  will  be  recalled  that  tradr  i>:->i  ;m  - 
pared  by  salesmen  of  the  Illinois  Steel  Co.  oi  tj,aiii/;H- 
tion  were  entered  to  show  the  steel  consumption  of 
users  throughout  the  West  and  that  the  production 
figures  of  the  Illinois  Steel  Co.  were  also  offered.  The 
testimony  during  the  past  week  has  covered  production 
and  shipments  by  Western  independent  mills,  as  well 
as  consumption  by  certain  customers  who  were  not  cov- 
ered by  the  trade  reports. 

Among  the  mill  officers  who  testified  were  George 
W.  Niedringhaus,  president  National  Enameling  & 
Stamping  Co.,  St.  Louis;  W.  D.  Truesdale,  secretary  and 
treasurer  Inland  Steel  Co.,  Chicago;  A.  C.  Joachim, 
accounting  department.  Steel  &  Tube  Co.  of  America, 
Chicago;  J.  E.  Russell,  secretary  Interstate  Iron  & 
Steel  Co.,  Chicago;  H.  G.  Moore,  vice-president  and  gen- 
eral sales  manager  Keystone  Steel  &  Wire  Co.,  Peoria, 
111.;  F.  A.  Eisele,  general  auditor  Laclede  Steel  Co.,  St. 
Louis;  and  John  L.  Dunlap,  assistant  auditor  American 
Steel  &  Wire  Co.  In  most  cases  these  figures  covered 
production  of  the  principal  finished  steel  products  for 
the  five  years,  1918  to  1922  inclusive,  as  well  as  ship- 
ments of  those  products  to  points  east  of  a  line  30 
miles  east  of  the  Indiana-Illinois  State  line  and  .ship- 
ments west  of  that  line.  The  purpose  of  all  this  testi- 
mony is  apparently  to  show  that  consumption  in  West- 
ern territory  exceeds  production.  Statistics  for  the 
five  years,  1918  to  1922  inclusive,  showing  consumption 
of  the  principal  finished  steel  products,  were  filed  by 
the  following  witnesses:  T.  H.  Robinson,  purchasing 
agent  Moline  Plow  Co.,  Moline,  111.;  Emil  Szebastad, 
record  clerk,  purchasing  deoartment,  J.  I.  Case  Thresh- 
ing Machine  Co.,  Racine,  Wis.,  P.  S.  Fuller,  J.  L  Case 
Plow  Works  Co.,  Racine,  Wis.;  C.  Heggie,  president 
Scully  Steel  &  Iron  Co.,  Chicago;  Phillip  Robinson,  Gary 
Screw  &  Bolt  Co.,  Gary,  Ind.  Charles  Moffatt,  manager 
Statistical  Bureau,  Illinois  Steel  Co.,  also  submitted 
reports  of  consumption  for  certain  customers.  Harry 
J.  Miller,  operating  department,  American  Steel  &  Wire 
Co.,  Chicago,  and  H.  G.  Hestan,  statistician  American 
Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  also  filed  statements 
showing  shipments  of  semi-finished  steel  to  their  West- 
em  plants  by  the  Illinois  Steel  Co.  and  Eastern  plants 
of  the  Steel  Corporation.  Objection  was  raised  to  these 
figures  on  the  grounds  that  the  picture  would  not  be 
complete  until  shipments  of  semi-finished  steel  from 
the  Illinois  Steel  Co.  and  Minnesota  Steel  Co.  to  East- 
ern finishing  plants  were  also  included. 

An   Interesting   Viewpoint 

The  objection  raised  to  the  data  offered  by  Mr.  Dun- 
lap  of  the  American  Steel  &  Wire  Co.,  brought  out  an 
interesting  viewpoint.  Mr.  Dunlap's  statement  showed 
shipments  of  all  wire  products  from  the  company's 
plants  east  of  a  line  drawn  north  and  south  30  miles 
east  of  the  Illinois-Indiana  State  line  to  points  west, 
and  vice  versa.  It  was  pointed  out  by  the  commission 
attorneys  that  this  statement  would  not  be  complete 
unless  distribution  was  shown  by  States  and  that  the 
dividing  line  used  was  purely  arbitrary.  It  will  be  re- 
called that  a  principal  argument  of  the  respondent  is 
that  Pittsburgh  is  the  center  of  surplus  production  and 
that  therefore  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  dictates 
that  base  prices  gravitate  to  that  city.     Apparently  the 


view  of  the  commission  attorneys  is  that  it  is  improper 
to  include  all  plants  west  of  Pittsburgh  as  far  as  the 
line  30  miles  east  of  the  Indiana  State  line  as  com- 
ponent parts  of  the  Pittsburgh  district.  Another  wit- 
ness who  testified  was  Harold  E.  Gregg,  order  and  .ship- 
ping department,  Illinois  Steel  Co.,  Chicago.  He  pointed 
out  that  the  Carnegie  Steel  Co.  and  the  Jones  &  Laugh- 
lin  Steel  Co.  both  roll  certain  special  sections  of  bars 
and  shapes  which  are  not  rolled  by  the  Illinois  Steel 
Co.,  and  that  at  the  same  time  the  Illinois  Steel  Co. 
produces  certain  sections  which  are  not  rolled  by  the 
two  Pittsburgh  companies. 

Effect  of  Barge  Movement 

The  effect  of  river  barge  shipments  on  the  Pitts- 
burgh basing  point  practice  was  illustrated  in  Mr. 
Moore's  testimony  when  it  was  pointed  out  that  both 
the  Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Corporation  and  the  Pitts- 
burgh Steel  Co.  had  on  occasion  sold  wire  products  for 
water  delivery  to  Louisville  and  other  Southern  points 
at  prices  below  the  established  Pittsburgh  market  plus 
the  railroad  freight. 

Witnesses  at  Milwaukee  included  T.  Han.5on,  direc- 
tor of  purchases  A.  O.  Smith  Corporation;  E.  T.  Mason, 
secretary  Ladish  Drop  Forge  Co.;  H.  A.  Merz,  vice- 
president  in  charge  of  purchases  Milwaukee  Bridge  Co.; 
George  J.  Steiner,  assistant  purchasing  agent  Worden- 
Allen  Co.;  C.  E.  Stone,  assistant  to  the  vice-president 
Chain  Belt  Co.;  H.  C.  Banks,  superintendent  Interstate 
Drop  Forging  Co.;  Clarence  Hell,  purchasing  agent  The 
Heil  Co.;  C.  A.  Irwin,  president  Milwaukee  Rolling  Mill 
Co.;  W.  A.  Berenson,  purchasing  agent  Federal  Pressed 
Steel  Co.;  Walter  P.  Geschke,  purchasing  agent  Paw- 
ling &  Harnischfeger  Co.;  F.  E.  Haker,  assistant  man- 
ager purchasing  department  Allis-Chalmers  Mfg.  Co. 
All  of  these  companies  filed  figures  of  their  consump- 
tion of  steel  for  the  five-year  period  previously  defined. 
Objection  was  raised  to  adding  the  tonnage  used  by 
the  automobile  parts  makers  to  the  consumption  sta- 
tistics for  the  Chicago  territory. 


Monday's   Hearing  at   Chicago 

Chicago,  July  2.— The  hearing  in  the  Pittsburgh 
basing  point  case  before  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion on  Monday  marked  another  step  in  the  efforts  of 
the  Steel  Corporation  to  show  that  steel  consumption 
exceeds  production  in  the  Chicago  district.  William  G. 
Gray  of  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute  filed 
with  the  commission  a  detailed  statement  of  the  pro- 
ductive capacity  of  all  individual  .%teel  mills  classified 
by  districts,  showing  capacity  in  ingots,  in  total  finished 
rolled  products,  in  rails,  plates,  shapes,  bars,  including 
bands,  hoops  and  bar  size  shapes,  sheets  and  light 
plates,  black  plate,  tubular  products,  wire  rods,  plain 
wire  and  surplus  rods.  E.  D.  Graff,  Joseph  T.  Ryer- 
son  &  Son,  testified  as  to  the  tonnage  of  bars,  bands, 
hoops,  plates  and  structural  shapes  invoiced  by  the 
companies  of  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  plants,  the  total 
being  138,203  tons  for  1918,  and  136,470  tons  for  1919, 
165,836  tons  for  1920,  60,202  tons  for  1921,  and  132,563 
tons  for  1922,  or  an  average  for  the  five  years  of 
126,655  tons.  Objection  was  raised  to  adding  these 
totals  to  the  consumption  figures  for  the  Chicago  dis- 
trict on  the  grounds  that  much  of  this  steel  has  already 
been  recorded  in  the  trade  reports  of  consumption  for 
manufacturina:  users  submitted  in  evidence  by  salesmen 
of  the  Steel  Corporation. 

A  number  of  witnesses  testified  to  their  inability  to 
get  their  complete  requirements  in  steel  from  Western 
mills  during  certain  periods,  particularly  during  1922 
and  the  early  months  of  1923. 


Iron  and  Steel  Exports  Best  in  11  Months 

May  Imports  Slightly  Below  April — First  Simultaneous 

Publication  of  Exports  and  Imports  Since  Last 

Fall — Pig  Iron  Imports  Still  Heavy 


Washington,  July  3. — Becoming  available  simulta- 
neously for  the  first  time  since  the  Fordney-McCumber 
Tariff  Act  went  into  effect  on  Sept.  22,  1922,  figures  of 
the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  on  ex- 
ports and  imports  of  iron  and  steel  for  May,  1923, 
show  a  substantial  increase  in  the  former  and  a  slight 


Exports  of  iron  and  steel  in  May  were  the  largest 
of  any  single  month  since  June  of  last  year,  when  they 
amounted  to  212,295  tons,  but  were  26,673  tons  less 
than  the  same  month  of  1922,  with  a  total  of  230,062 
tons,  or  what  was  considered  a  pre-war  monthly  aver- 
age. 

For  the  11  months  ended  with  May  of  this  year,  ex- 
ports amounted  to  1,645,146  tons,  valued  at  $178,609,- 
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decrease  in  the  latter,  when  compared  with  April.  Ex- 
ports of  iron  and  steel  in  May  totaled  203.389  gross 
tons,  valued  at  $22,720,355,  an  increase  of  25.918  tons 
over  April.  Imports  in  May  amounted  to  75,885  tons, 
valued  at  $2,900,561,  a  decline  of  2018  tons  under  April. 
Machinery  exports  in  May  were  valued  at  $23,425,442, 
an  increase  of  only  $31,188  over  April.  Imports  of  ma- 
chinery in  May  were  valued  at  $1,378,275.  Metal  work- 
ing machinery  exports  in  May  aggregated  7697  in 
number,  with  a  value  of  $478,456,  as  against  7138  with 
a  value  of  $435,418  in  April. 
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083,  showing  an  increase  over  the  corresponding  period 
of  last  year,  with  a  total  of  1,498,993  tons.  The  heavier 
export  movement  in  May  was  due  largely  to  increased 
shipments  of  steel  rails,  the  largest  item  of  export  in 
the  month,  with  a  total  of  30,847  tons,  and  to  fair  in- 
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creases  in  exports  of  black  steel  sheets,  plain  structural 
material,  boiler  tubes  and  welded  pipe  and  plain  wire. 
There  were  moderate  declines  in  exports  of  iron  and  steel 
bars,  plates  and  galvanized  sheets.  Exports  of  steel  bars 
amounted  to  14,280  tons  and  of  iron  bars  to  1128  tons. 
Of  the  rail  exports  in  May,  Japan  was  the  largest 
buyer,   taking  13,653  tons,  while   Cuba   ranked  second. 
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Acwsanrii'8  and  ParUi KH.754  78,273  •482, 0?G  901, 1108 

Auloninbilo  lOuKin™ Olli.128  870,878  3,124,168  4,726,224 

Othor  liiteniiil  Combustion 

E"Kiii'«   338,730  625.334  3,955,103  4,474.088 

AcwKiori.s  and  Parte  for 234.292  270.611  •1.116,771  2,675,257 

KIpctric  l.iKomotiveB 10,900  210,009  '1,339,190  2,819,283 

IHluT  Klcurii;  Machinery  and 

App.iratua 876,791  636.756  14.816,210  6,324,400 

Eicavatinn  Macliincry 238,759  145,790  '701,892  1,449,775 

Concrete  Mixers 39,541  74,630  365,936  531,081 

Road  MakiniT  Macliincry 82,406  182,638  '414,539  1,284.463 

Elevators  and  Elevator  Ma- 
chinery         353,384  500.258  '1,653,758  4,210,002 

Mining  and  Quarrying  Ma- 
chinery         564,998  583,177  '4,793,919  7.019.87;i 

Oil  Well  Machinery 335,013  402,836  '3,146,283  4, .392. 195 

Pumps 425.405  598.786  6,072.419  6.089.916 

Lathes 66.604  67,138  961.285  642.282 

Boring     and     Drilling     Ma- 
chinery           69.424  42,106  •266,448  547,667 

Planer8,Shaper8andSlotters.          17,590  17,256  '95,741  219,138 

Bending  and  Power  Presses..          15,806  27,038  '207,794  160,179 

GearCuttera 6,174  .    17,787  ,'22,446  142,812 

Milling  Machines 25,255  24,914  '107,053  407,329 

Thread   Cutting  and  Screw 

Machines 17,668  71,476  '71,649  329,389 

Punching  and  Shearing  Ma- 
chines           12,610  14,167  '75,884  123,700 

PowerHammcrs 13.188  8.150  '52.827  130,140 

Rolling  Machines 16,270  3,000  '23,919  148,105 

Sharpening  and  Grinding  Ma- 
chines           83,104  112.779  763,411  844.885 

Other   Metal   Working   Ma- 
chinery and  Parts  of 313.721  398.765  6,173.976  5.050,247 

Textile  Machinery 1,520,512  886,458  16,083,407  8.828.184 

Sewing  Machines 504.674  709.582  5,036,771  7,602,920 

Shoe  Machinery 79,748  113,034  915,494  1,104,804 

Flour-Mill  and  Gristmill  Ma- 
chinery           97,703  51,643  956,338  971.973 

Sugar-mill  Machinery 184,276  125,818  3,897,737  3.444,272 

Paper   and   Pulp    MiU   Ma- 
chinery         120,701  94,297  2,357,270  1.843.658 

Sawmill  Machinery 33,569  35,656  546,869  532,977 

Other  Woodworking  Macnin- 

ery 88,996  74,941  983,213  1,333.536 

Relrij!erating  and  Ice  Making 

Machinery 177.877  198.171  1,700.700  1.874.321 

Air  Compressors 285.430  179.754  1.749.526  2.269.319 

Typewriters 1.137,402  1,252,905  9,384,316  11,598,011 

Power  Laundry  Machinery.. .          69,060  94,297  510,809  573,358 

Typesetting  Machines 432,816  237,000  3,041,174  3,294,586 

Printing  Presses 266,703  340,334  4.467,217  3,858,836 

Agricultural   Machinery  and 

Implements 1,770,222  5,019,875  18,443,379  33,534.881 

All    Other    Machinery    and 

Parte 7.328.250  8.059.122  83.262.574  86.835.975 

Total 'S19.425.878  823.425,442  {5222,558,476  $232,686,603 

•January  1  to  May  31.  1922. 
tJuly  1  to  December  31.  1922. 
JRe  vised. 

taking  5325  tons.     Japan  also  was  the  heaviest  buyer 

in  May  of  tin  plate,  taking  4339  tons  out  of  the  total 

of   13,328  tons,   and  of  galvanized  wire,  taking  4482 
tons.     Canada  was  the  largest  buyer  of  plates,  gal- 


vanized sheets,  black  steel  sheets  and  barbed  wire,  and 
took  first  place  as  the  principal  market  for  iron  and 
steel  products  for  both  May  and  the  11-month  period. 

The  greatest  item  of  increase  in  May  in  machinery 
exports  was  agricultui-al  machinery,  which  had  a  value 


Imports  of  Machinery  and  Vehicles 


May. 
1922 
Metal  -  working    ma- 
chine     tools      and 

parts   $25,328 

Agrlcullu      ■    . 


.680 


ery  .-i" 
Electri' 

Other    I 

ating    machliit-ry' 

Other  machinery 304,103 

Vehicles,  except  agri- 
cultural     159.712 


$35,484 
406,009 
234.777 


11  Months  Ended 


$340,493 

2,513,288 
400,683 


2.981,637 
1.536,213 


Total $840,823   $1,378,275   $6,199,280   $9,410,416 

•Not  reported  previous  to  Sept.   22,   1922. 

of  $5,019,875,  as  against  $3,982,878  in  April.  The  prin- 
cipal increases  of  machine  tool  exports  related  to  thread 
cutting  and  screw  machines  and  sharpening  and  grind- 
ing machines.  There  was  a  decided  drop  in  exports  of 
boring  and  drilling  machines. 

The  import  movement  of  pig  iron  has  been  of  a 


Imports  of  Iron  and  Steel  in  Oross  Tons 
(Monthly    Averages) 

Manganese 
Total  Pig         Ferro-    Ore  and 

Imports        Iron         alloys     Oxide* 

1909   to    1913.    incl 26.505      tl4.132  •■;■ 

1914    to    1918.    incl 23,351  4.645  3.281     t47.1o5 

1919   to   1921,   incl 23,901  5,708  3.710        37.11d 

1922    59,545        31,954  9,117        31,204 

January.  1923 120.078  83.935  5.120  829 

ptbruSry       67  704  35.793  9.234  4.636 

March 106.197  72.344  9.030  12.799 

April     77.903  36.371  7.221  14.071 

May    75,885  39.764  10.482  12.734 

Five  months  average  89.553  53.641  8.217  9.014 

•Not  included  in  "total  imports." 

tincludes  ferroalloys. 

^Average  for  three  years.  1916  to  1918.  only. 

fluctuating  character.  While  April  imports,  amount- 
ing to  36,371  tons,  showed  a  sharp  decline  under  those 
of  March,  with  a  total  of  72,344  tons,  imports  of  May 
rose  above  those  of  April  and  amounted  to  39,764  tons. 
Of  the  total  pig  iron  imports  of  625,253  tons  for  the  11 


Imports  of  Iron  and  Steel  into  the  United  States 

(In  Gross  Tons) 

Eleven  Months 
Ended  May 

May,  May,         r '• — n 

1922  1923  1922            1923 

Pig  iron    4,476  39.764  34,622       625,253 

Ferromanganese   5,213  8,651  17,624        102,401 

Ferrosilicon    58S  1,831  9,493        „16,929 

Scrap 7.292  18,390  40,969       210,785 

Steel      ingots,      blooms, 

billets,  slabs  and  steel 

bars. 2.056  699  16,389          24,775 

Rails- and   splice  bars.  .      2.962  2.945  22.519          20.547 

Structural  shapes 237  737  1.371            9.976 

Boiler  and  other  plates'       ....  1  •  ■  •  ■            '■•ixi 

Sheets  and  saw  plates.           34  139  305              983 

Bar  iron 49  826  2.651            9.626 

Tubular  products' 440              2,999 

Castings  and  forgings* 358              1,429 

Nails  and  screws' 127  ....                726 

Tinplate    84  542  292            9.852 

Bolts,    nuts,    rivets   and  ,., 

washers' 43              „  164 

Wire  rods 102  30  1,156            2.481 

Round    iron    and    steel 

wire* 230              2.331 

Flat     wire     and     strip 

steel* 88  ....               7i9 

Wire  rope  and  Insulated  ,„„ 

wire,   all   kinds* ii_  ■■■■               *^° 

Total    23,093  75,885  147.391    1.043.910 

Manganese  ore 46.517  12,734  212,879       270.472 

Iron  ore    29,707  263,792  130,501    l.?7S,571 

Magneslte 14,557  20.921  69,050       114.291 

•Not  reported  separately  previously  to  Sept.  22,  1922. 


Imports 

o/P,.^.™^n 

by 
oss 

Countries 
Tons) 

May.  1923 
.      25116 
7,787 

:  m 

'132 
100 
79 

39.764 

of  Origin 

Months  Ended 

May.  1923 

281.-91T 

Oan'ada 

43,711 

British  India 

4,025 

22,584 

58,707 

95.894 

Sweden 

863 

109.914 

Netherlands 

2.537 

299 

4.100 

625,253 

months,  281,917  tons  come  from  England,  which  pro- 
vided 25,116  tons  of  the  May  iron  imports.  It  is  inter- 
esting in  this  connection  to  observe  that  British  India 
supplied  3025  tons  in  May,  in  view  of  comment  in  the 
trade  regarding  this  movement  which  has  developed  re- 

Imports  of  Manganese  Ore  by  Countries  of  Origin 
(In  Gross  Tons) 
May.  1923  '^^^AV'^ 

Brazil      6.285  Turkey  in  Europe.  .         923 

British  West  Africa     3.211  British  India 7o0 

Cuba   1,543  Germany 22 


cently.     For  the   10   previous  months,  imports   of  pig 
iron  from  British  India  were  only  1000  tons. 

Declines  in  imports  of  scrap  and  tin  plate  largely 
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The   Iron   Age 


July  5,  1923 


Iron  and  Steel  Exports  by  Countries  of  Destination 
(In  Gross  Tons) 
Eleven  Eleven 

Months  Months 

May,      Ended  May,      Ended 

1923    May,  1923  1923    May,  1923 

Plates  5;„cj.  g,gg;  Sheets 

77  839  Canada    5,722     50,577 

l'656  Japan 5,613      29,780 

I'oio  Argentina    .  .    1,136        3,854 


BELGIAN  MARKET  LESS  ACTIVE 


625 


Canada    10,197 

Japan 166 

S.  America.  .       120 
China 

Australia  ...         12 

Galvanized  Sheets 

Canada    4. 438 

Cuba    1,832 

Argentina   . .  1,158 

Japan 64S 

Mexico  . . 
Colombia 


Australia  ...  335 
Philippine 

Islands  . .  204 
Dutch   East 

Indies  ....  85 

Tin  Plate 

Japan 4,339 

Canada    3,769 

China 2.012 

Argentina   . .  863 

Italy 502 

Cuba    311 


2,858 
3,209 


2uba     5,325 

Canada    4,985 

Honduras    .  .    2,061 
Kwantung  .  .    1,996 

Chosen 

Galvanized   Wire 

Japan     4,482 

Argentina 
Canada    .  . 

Chile    

Brazil  .... 
Australia  . 

Barbed    Wire 

Canada    1.5 

Argentii 


22,791 
22,163 
5.029 
3,889 
2.768 
2,944 


West  Indies. 

Brazil 

Australia    .  . 
Colombia  . . . 


793 
598 
593 
313 

551 
1,538 
1.368 
1,040 


9,493 
3,441 
11,679 


12,755 
16,117 
13,836 


explain  the  decrease  in  the  total  for  that  month  when 
compared  with  April.  Moderate  increases,  however, 
were  made  in  imports  of  ferromanganese  and  ferrosili- 
con.  Of  the  2945  tons  of  steel  rail  imports,  Canada 
provided  1923  tons;  France,  600  tons,  and  Germany, 
422  tons. 

Imports  of  iron  ore  in  May,  with  a  total  of  363,792 


Imports  of  Iron  Ore  by  Countries  of  Origin 
(In  Gross  Tons) 

Eleven 
Months  Ended 
May,  1922    May,  1923    May,  1922     Mav,  1923 

5.822  64,676  21,580  136,858 

12,590  138,642  40,407  571,179 

Canada    95  2,059  3.835  4.324 

Cuba    11,200  55,712  58,347  572,300 

Other  countries 102,703  6,332  693,910 

Total    29,707  363,792  130,501         1,978,571 


tons,  were  more  than  double  those  of  April,  with  a  total 
of  171,459  tons.  The  vast  increase  in  imports  of  iron 
ore  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  for  the  11  months  ended 
with  May  of  this  year  they  amounted  to  1,978,571  tons, 
as  against  only  130,501  tons  for  the  same  period  of  last 
year.  The  greatest  single  source  of  these  imports  for 
the  11  months  of  the  present  year  was  Cuba,  which  sup- 
plied 572,300  tons,  although  Sweden  ranked  a  close 
second,  with  a  total  of  571,179  tons,  and  led  in  May, 
with  a  total  of  138,642  tons. 


The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  sent  no- 
tice to  the  railroads  requesting  that  in  the  future 
traffic  and  rate  committees  and  publishing  officials 
arrange  to  publish  changes  in  rates  effective  on  differ- 
ent dates  throughout  the  month  instead  of  the  pres- 
ent practice  of  usually  making  them  effective  on  the 
first  or  fifteenth.  The  commission  said  that  it  will 
be  its  purpose  also  to  follow  this  practice  in  naming 
effective  dates  in  its  decisions.  The  purpose  is  to  bring 
about  better  tariffs  and  more  orderly  procedure.  It 
is  declared  that  under  the  existing  practice  offices  and 
printing  houses  work  often  under  pressure  in  an  en- 
deavor to  meet  the  dates,  and  errors  occur  which  re- 
sult in  the  filing  of  numerous  sixth  section  (short  no- 
tice) applications  immediately  prior  to  these  dates. 


The  Alabama  Co.,  Birmingham,  Ala.,  has  declared  a 
dividend  of  15  per  cent  payable  on  the  $600,000  of  first 
preferred  6  per  cent  stock.  This  is  to  meet  two  past 
years'  dividends  which  were  not  paid.  The  Alabama 
Co.  IS  now  operating  two  blast  furnaces  and  is  well  sold 
through  the  third  quarter. 


Buyers  Resist  High  Price  Levels — Export  Demand 
Unsatisfactory 

Brussels,  Belgium,  June  20. — Although  the  trend 
of  the  Belgian  iron  and  steel  market  remains  firm,  the 
fever  of  the  last  two  weeks  has  somewhat  abated,  and 
the  volume  of  business  transacted  at  today's  Brussels 
Bourse  shows  a  considerable  decrease  from  last  week's 
operations.  Since  the  reversal  of  the  tendency  took 
place,  at  the  beginning  of  June,  sellers  have  pushed  up 
prices  as  vigorously  as  they  could  and  it  was  natural 
to  expect  some  reaction  on  the  part  of  purchasers. 
This  is  exactly  what  happened  today,  when  purchasers 
made  an  effort  to  release  the  market  from  the  pressure 
of  high  prices,  and  to  this  end  they  have  been  with- 
holding orders. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  export  demand,  in  spite  of 
the  depreciation  of  Belgian  currency,  is  far  from  being 
really  active  and  British  producers,  notably,  are  avoid- 
ing import  of  Belgian  products  into  Great  Britain  by 
offering  prices  much  below  those  officially  quoted.  For 
instance,  British  hematite  pig  iron,  nominally  quoted 
£5  15s.  f.o.b,  is  sold,  in  certain  cases,  at  £5  6s.  to 
£5  9s. 

However,  some  good  orders  in  Belgian  products 
from  America  and  Spain  have  been  reported.  Pig  iron, 
as  well  as  steel  and  iron  products,  are  closing  firm. 
Sheets  are  more  neglected. 

Today's  current  quotations,  with  exchange  at  18.78 
fr.  per  dollar,  are  as  follows,  at  producing  works  or 
f.o.b.  Antwerp: 

Fr.  Per  Metric  Ton 
Chill-cast  foundry  pis  iron.  No.  3  P.  L.  .      450  to  480 

Ordinary  basic   pig  iron 410  to  415 

Chill-cast  foundry  pig   iron,  No.    3  P.  D., 
from     Luxemburg    or     Lorraine,     f.o.b. 

Antwerp    470 

Semi  finished  steel    (basic)  : 

Ingots 450  to  500 

Blooms 500  to  525 

Billets     550  to  575 

Sheet   bars    575  to  600 

Skelp    825 

Luxemburg  steel  works  are  quoting  the  following 
prices,   f.o.b.   Antwerp: 

Fr.  per  Metric  Ton 

Ingots    500 

Blooms    550 

Billets    600 

Sheet  bars 625 

Lorraine  steel  works  are  quotin.g  the  same  prices 
as  the  Luxemburg  work?,  (all  basic  quality),  except 
for  sheet  bars,  which  they  offer  at  610  to  625  fr.,  f.o.b. 
Antwerp. 

Fr.  per  Metric  Ton 

Merchant   bars    625 

Merchant     bars     from     Lorraine,     f.o.b. 

Antwerp.    (French   currency) 580 

Merchant    bars    from    Luxemburg,    f.o.b. 

Antwerp    650 

Rails     520  to  620 

Beams    600  to  625 

Angles   625 

Rods 750  to  775 

Wire  rods 800 

Hoops    900 

Merchant  iron  :  No.   2 600  to  625 

Merchant  iron  :   No.   3 625  to  650 

Iron  for  making  bolts 625  to  650 

Iron    for   making  horseshoes 725  to  775 

Sheets  :  5mm.  and  over 670  to  675 

3  mm 725 

2mm 750 

1%   mm 950 

1   mm 960  to  975 

0.5    mm 1.050 

Above  for  basic  quality  ;  25  to  30  fr.  more  for  open-hearth. 
Fr.  per  Metric  Ton 

CJalvanized   wire    1,250  to  1.300 

Barbed  wire    1,350 

Plain   wire    1,000  to  1.1 00 

Paris  nails   (pointes  de   Paris) l.l'iO 

Structural  steel,  ei-ected 1.250 


The  Hunter  Crucible  Steel  Co.,  which  recently  ac- 
nuired  the  plant  of  the  Electric  Steel  &  Forge  Co., 
Cleveland,  is  making  a  number  of  changes  to  that 
plant,  due  to  a  change  in  the  product.  The  new  com- 
pany will  make  alloy  and  carbon  tool  steels.  A  30-pot 
crucible  furnace  and  a  car  type  annealing  furnace  are 
being  installed.  An  extension  60  x  100  ft.  to  the  main 
building  with  a  20-ft.  leanto  is  being  built  to  provide 
room  for  a  warehouse  and  for  shipping  and  inspection 
departments. 


Interesting  Events  Relating  to  Labor 

Addresses  of  President  Harding  and  Attorney-General 

Daugherty  and  Action  of  Miners  Cause  Much 

Comment  at  the  National  Capital 


BY  L.   W.    MOFFETT 


Washington,  July  3. — Whether  ly  chance  or  de- 
sign, events  concerning  labor  and  capital  developed  the 
latter  part  of  last  week  in  a  series  of  interesting  in- 
stances. One  followed  so  closely  upon  the  heels  of  the 
other  that  casual  observation  miKht  li-ail  (  ,  ilu>  belief 
that  they  were  timed  for  the  occasii.n.  Wlh  ilui-  any 
of  them  were  directly  and  purposely  f  uiin' .If,!  :.s  spec- 
ulative only,  but  in  any  case  simultaiiuijus  <levL-U)pment 
of  some  events  in  this  field  was  merely  a  coincidence. 
This  chain  of  events  stretched  from  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board through  Washington  to  Indianapolis  and  to  Butte 
and  Helena,  Mont.     It  began  at  Indianapolis. 

In  that  city  last  Thursday,  Attorney-General 
Daugherty  had  Judge  Anderson  of  the  United  States 
District  Court  nolle  indictments  against  226  coal  oper- 
ators, officials  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  and  mining 
companies  on  the  charge  of  conspiracy  to  violate  the 
Sherman  anti-trust  law.  Then  followed  publication 
of  a  letter  from  Chairman  John  Hays  Hammond  of 
the  Federal  Fact  Finding  Coal  Commission  warning 
anthracite  coal  miners  in  session  at  Scranton,  Pa., 
that  "public  sentiment  will  not  tolerate  the  suspension 
of  its  anthracite  coal  supply  with  the  beginning  of  the 
fall  and  winter  season."  Almost  at  the  same  time. 
President  Samuel  Rea  made  a  sharp  answer  to  criti- 
cism of  the  Railroad  Labor  Board  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  for  the  alleged  failure  of  the  latter  to  abide 
by  the  decision  of  the  board.  Mr.  Rea  in  effect  de- 
clared that  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  was  following 
the  precepts  of  a  Supreme  Court  decision  and  was  thor- 
oughly within  its  constitutional  rights  in  the  handling 
of  its  labor  problems.  On  Friday  members  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers  at  Scranton,  soon  after  receipt  of 
the  letter  from  Mr.  Hammond,  unanimously  adopted 
demands  to  be  presented  in  the  immediate  future  to 
the  coal  operators  for  a  two-year  contract  with  a  20 
per  cent  increase  in  the  scale  of  wages. 

Old  Demand  Repeated 

This  is  virtually  the  same  demand  which  developed 
the  strike  of  last  year  when  the  miners  returned  to 
work  after  almost  six  months  of  idleness  without  an 
increase  in  wages,  but  maintaining  the  scale  under 
which  they  had  stopped  work.  They  have,  however, 
for  the  present  refrained  from  taking  action  on  the 
question  of  suspension  of  operations  in  case  negotiations 
with  coal  operators  run  beyond  Aug.  31,  when  the 
present  contract  expires. 

At  the  same  time  this  action  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  was  taken,  the  most  important  and  significant 
development  took  place  at  Butte  and  Helena.  At  those 
points,  hotbeds  of  I.  W.  W'ism,  President  Harding  de- 
livered addresses  that  were  rather  startling.  In  a  way, 
they  were  construed  as  a  challenge  to  both  capital  and 
labor  and  likewise  a  defense  of  both,  particularly  of  or- 
ganized labor.  The  President  served  notice  tiiat  he 
was  prepared  to  defend  organized  labor  against  "those 
who  hoped  that  the  Administration  would  lend  itself  to 
their  program  of  breaking  down  organized  labor  and 
sending  it  back  to  the  era  of  individual  bargaining  for 
the  individual  job."  The  President  then  immediately 
followed  this  statement  with  the  assertion  that  "on  the 
labor  side  of  the  line  were  those  who  hoped  by  exorbi- 
tant demands,  and  an  attitude  of  uneompromismg  m- 
sistance,  to  force  the  nationalism  of  some  of  our  most 
important  industries  and  services."  The  President  de- 
clared that  "between  these  two  .-yu-.u-.r  -iMups,  and 
confident  that  we  had  behind  us  :  ^  '  ''7,^^^" 

lie  opinion   of  the   Nation,   we  1.  '"Id   the 

scales  even— to  prevent  on  the  oih  ■'     i  ruction 


of  organized  labor  and,  on  the  other  side,  to  frustrate 
those  programs  which  look  to  the  ultimate  destruction 
of  private  capital  and  the  nationalization  of  all  the 
national  instrumentalities  of  production." 

The  President  and  the  Railroads 

The  inference  was  given  that  the  President  in  his 
reference  to  attempts  to  break  down  organized  labor 
may  have  had  the  open  shop  movement  in  mind  gener- 
ally but  that  he  particularly  had  in  view  what  he  appa- 
rently considers  unjustified  disregard  by  some  of  the 
railroad  lines  with  respect  to  decisions  of  the  Railroad 
Labor  Board.  At  least  it  was  interesting  to  observe 
that  the  President's  statement  came  so  quickly  after 
that  of  President  Rea.  The  President  had  previously 
during  his  present  trip  denoted  irritation  at  the  attitude 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  and  it  is  even  said  that 
when  he  left  Washington  for  the  West  he  broke  a 
precedent  of  many  years  by  traveling  over  the  Balti- 
more &  Ohio  Railroad  instead  of  the  Pennsylvania. 

Students  of  economic  conditions  as  affected  by  rela- 
tions between  capital  and  labor  are  firmly  convinced 
that  the  events  of  last  week  constitute  a  series  of  ele- 
ments that  will  crystallize  into  an  Administration 
policy  of  far-reaching  importance.  Obviously  there 
has  been  talk  of  the  political  phase  of  the  matter  as 
well. 

Tracing  over  the  events  in  the  order  named,  these 
observers  have  given  them  cei'tain  interpretations  that 
are  interesting.  The  action  of  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice in  having  indictments  dismissed  against  the  United 
Mine  Workers  Union  and  coal  operators  was  not  a 
genuine  surprise,  although  accepted  as  being  a  cui-ious 
turn  of  affairs.  It  will  be  recalled  that  previously  the 
present  Administration  sought  this  action  but  was  held 
up  apparently  because  Judge  Anderson  was  not  then 
in  accord  with  the  idea.  Attorney-General  Daugherty, 
however,  last  week  expressed  confidence  that  a  verdict 
of  "not  guilty"  would  be  the  inevitable  result  of  trial 
of  the  case.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  indictments 
were  returned  during  the  final  days  of  the  Wilson  Ad- 
ministration at  the  earnest  behest  of  former  Attorney- 
General  A.  Mitchell  Palmer. 

Mr.  Daugherty's  Strong  Language 

It  was  charged  that  coal  operators  and  members  of 
the  union  were  guilty  of  conspiracy  in  taking  up  nego- 
tiations regarding  wages,  working  hours,  etc.  The 
operators  and  members  of  the  union  retorted  that  they 
had  been  indicted  for  the  precise  thing  which  they  had 
been  asked  to  do  during  the  war  days  by  the  Wilson 
Administration  to  stimulate  production.  It  is  said  that 
Attorney-General  Daugherty  conceived  that  it  would  be 
inconsistent  under  this  circumstance  to  seek  an  indict- 
ment. At  the  same  time,  it  is  considered  strange  that 
the  Attorney-General  in  his  statement  last  week  before 
the  court  made  a  stinging  statement  in  which  he 
charged  directly  that  many  of  the  alleged  controversies 
between  organized  miners  and  operators  were  pure 
fakes,  which,  he  said,  in  substance,  had  as  their  object 
the  fleecing  of  the  public.  It  is  felt  that  the  Attorney- 
General  himself  was  curiously  inconsistent  in  asking 
for  the  dismissal  of  a  formal  charge  of  .-onspiracy 
when  in  the  same  breath  he  made  the  same  charge  in  a 
more  sweeping  and  blunt  manner  than  ever  made  be- 
fore by  a  high  Government  officer.  The  upshot,  it  is 
pointed  out,  is  that  the  Government  has  left  a  public 
odium  on  the  operators  and  miners,  and  that  it  should 
either  prove  its  case  or  give  them  a  clean  bill  of  health. 
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It  was  reported  that  one  of  the  purposes  of  seeking 
dismissal  of  the  indictments  was  to  "tranquilize"  the 
coal  industry.  Apparently,  if  this  were  the  object,  it 
was  partly  defeated  by  the  statement  of  the  Attorney- 
General  himself,  and  further  weakened  by  the  resump- 
tion by  the  anthracite  miners  of  excessive  wage  de- 
mands. The  letter  of  Chairman  Hammond  of  the  Coal 
Commission,  may,  it  is  said,  have  been  an  influence  in 
at  least  preventing  the  miners  from  going  to  the  limit 
of  threatening  immediate  strike,  if  negotiations  are  not 
completed  with  coal  operators  before  expiration  of  the 
existing  wage  contract.  The  turn  of  events  taken  by 
the  anthracite  miners  naturally  carries  significance 
with  respect  to  the  bituminous  coal  labor  situation 
inasmuch  as  the  United  Mine  Workers  represent  both 
fields,  though  obviously  there  are  different  conditions 
apph-ing  in   the  two. 

As   a   sidelight,   it  was  a   matter  of  interest  that 


President  John  Lewis  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  de- 
livered a  tirade  against  W.  Z.  Foster  and  his  ilk,  who 
were  dubbed  as  "international  buzzards."  This  out- 
break is  not  held  to  have  been  particularly  significant. 
It  is  recalled  with  some  amusement,  that  organized 
labor  which  now  castigates  Foster  and  his  communistic 
followers  so  severely,  worked  under  the  Foster  leader- 
ship during  the  days  of  the  1919  steel  strike.  Now  that 
Mr.  Foster  is  pretty  nearly  down  and  out,  organized 
labor  is  delivering  a  few  well-directed  kicks  at  him  and 
the  radical  policies  he  represents. 

The  President's  speeches  in  Montana  no  doubt  will 
be  a  source  of  a  great  deal  of  comment.  They  are 
construed  as  meaning  that  he  has  become  irritated  over 
what  he  considers  to  be  excessive  performances  of  cap- 
ital on  the  one  side  and  labor  on  the  other  and  that  he 
sought  vigorously  to  admonish  both,  and  to  make  it 
clear  that  he  would  not  yield  to  either. 


American  Foundrymen  to  Visit  the  Paris  Congress 

British  and  French  Associations  Arranging  on  an  Elaborate  Scale 

for  the  Reception  of  Visitors  from  the  United  States — ■ 

Tours  of  British,  French  and  Belgian  Plants 


THE  tour  now  being  arranged  by  the  American 
Foundrymen's  Association  in  connection  with  the 
International  Foundrj'men's  Congress  and  Exhibition 
which  will  be  held  in  Paris  in  September,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Association  Technique  de  Fonderie,  is 
growing  in  importance  as  the  plans  of  those  in  charge 
are  further  developed.  H.  Cole  Estep,  chairman  of  the 
association  committee  on  international  relations,  has 
sent  out  from  London  an  itinerary  of  the  tour,  with 
details  so  far  as  they  have  been  arranged  of  the  meet- 
ings that  are  to  be  held  both  in  Great  Britain  and  on 
the  Continent.  While  the  invitation  to  American  foun- 
drj-men  was  extended  on  behalf  of  the  French  associa- 
tion, the  British  portion  of  the  tour  includes  events  of 
particular  interest,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  program 
given  below.  Already  a  number  of  representatives  of 
the  foundry  trade  have  announced  their  intention  of 
going  and  it  is  expected  that  the  party  will  be  increased 
by  later  acceptances. 

The  tentative  list  of  those  who  will  make  the  tour 
includes  the  names  of  V.  E.  Minich,  American  Foundry 
Equipment  Co.,  New  York;  Stanley  G.  Flagg,  Jr.,  and 
G.  H.  Clamer,  Philadelphia;  C.  E.  Hoyt,  Chicago,  sec- 
retary American  Foundrymen's  Association;  J.  S.  Mc- 
Cormick  and  Q.  S.  Snyder,  Pittsburgh;  Jesse  L.  Jones, 
East  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  Dr.  Richard  Moldenke,  Wat- 
chung,  N.  J.;  John  Hill,  Cincinnati;  C.  S.  Gilbert, 
Toronto.  A  number  of  those  named  will  be  accom- 
panied by  their  wives  and  other  members  of  their 
families. 

The  arrangements  for  the  tour  are  in  charge  of 
Thomas  Cook  &  Sons,  under  the  direction  of  Stanley 
G.  Flagg,  Jr.,  Philadelphia,  vice-chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee on  international  relations  of  the  Americ-an 
Foundrymen's  Association. 

The  different  branches  of  the  Institute  of  British 
Foundrymen  and  of  the  French  and  Belgian  foundry- 
men's  associations  are  making  elaborate  arrangements 
for  the  entertainment  of  the  American  delegation.  Op- 
portunities will  be  given  to  visit  many  of  the  most 
prominent  European  foundries  and  other  manufactur- 
ing plants  and  to  study  European  methods  under  the 
best  auspices. 

In  London  the  Iron  and  Ste^l  Institute  will  be  one 
of  the  hosts.  Another  feature  will  be  the  visit  to  tht 
shipping,  engineering  and  machinery  exhibition  at 
Olympia,  London. 


Sunday  26 

Monday        2  7 


The  proceedings  of  the  convention  at  Paris,  Sept. 
12-15,  will  include  a  discussion  of  international  specifi- 
cations for  cast  iron  and  papers  on  gray  iron,  steel  and 
malleable  foundry  practice.  Sessions  will  be  held  in 
English  as  well  as  in  French. 

Itinerary  of  the  Tour 

(In  a  few  cases  the  arrangements  are  tentative  and  in 
others  some  slight  changes  may  be  made  at  a  later  date). 

1923 
August 
Saturday      IS      Leave  New  Torli  in  SS.  Leviathan. 
Friday  24      Arrive  Southampton,  proceeding  immediately 

to  London  via  special  boat  train. 
Saturday       25      Trip  by  motor  car  to  "Windsor,  inspection  of 
the  castle  and  tea,  by  invitation  of  London 
local  committee. 
No    arrangements. 

Plant  visitation  London  district.  Dinner 
dance  in  the  evening  to  which  all  mem- 
bers of  the  American  delegration  will  be  in- 
vited by  the  Iron  and  Steel  Institute  and 
London  branch  of  the  Institution  of  British 
Foundrymen. 

BRITISH    TOUR 

Tuesday       2S      3:30  p.m.     (probably).     Leave    for    Sheffield 

from  St.  Pancras  Station. 

7:06  p.m.  Arrive  Sheffield.  Royal  Victoria 
Station  Hotel. 

Plant  visitation  at  Sheffield,  with  reception 
and  dinner  in  the  evening  by  Sheffield 
branch,  Institution  of  British  Foundrymen. 

Excursion  by  motor  to  the  Peak  District  and 
the  Dukeries,   Haddon  Hall,  Blythe.   Edin- 
stowe,     Ollerton,     Budby,     Worksop     and 
Anston. 
Friday  31      2 :22  p.m.     Leave  Sheffield. 

5  p.m.  Arrive  Manchester.  Midland  Ho- 
tel. Dinner  of  welcome  given  by  the  Na- 
tional Ironfounding  Employers'  federation 
at  the  Midland  Hotel. 


Wednesday  29 
Thursday     30 


Monday  3 

Tuesday         4 


Excursion  visiting  Smithfleld  Market,  Uni- 
versity, Royal  Infirmary,  Whitworth  Insti- 
tute, Trafford  Park,  Salford  Docks,  Man- 
chester Docks,  Town  Hall,  Albert  Square, 
Cathedral,  Royal  Exchange,  Art  Gallery, 
and  Ship  Canal. 

Probably  will  be  devoted  to  a  visit  to  Ches- 
ter, an  English  city  first  settled  by  the 
Romans. 

Plant   visitation   Manchester   district. 

2  :50  p.m.     Leave   Manchester. 

4  :50  p.m.  Arrive  Birmingham.  Queen's  Ho- 
tel. 
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Wetlnpsday    5 


Saturday 

Sunday 

Monday 


riant  visitation  Birmingham  district,  with 
reception  in  the  evening  by  Birmingham 
and  Coventry  branches  of  Institution  of 
British  Foundrymen. 
Plant  visitation  Coventry  district. 
Excursion  by  motor  car  to  Kenllworth,  Guy's 
Cliff.  Warwiclc  Castle.  Stratford-on-Avon. 
Memorial  Theatre.  Harvard  House.  Trinity 
Church  and  Anne  Hathaway's  Cottace,  etc. 
Leave  Leamington. 
Arrive  London.  Cecil  Hotel. 
)  arrangements. 
)  arrangements. 
Official  visit  to  Shipping.  Engineer- 


4:24  p.n 

5  :55  p.n 

London ; 

London ; 

London. 

ing  and  Machinery  Exhibition,  Olympia. 

2  p.m.  Leave  London  for  Paris  with  In- 
stitution of  British  Foundrymen  party,  via 
Dover-Calais. 

9  :40  p.m.  Arrive  Paris.  Lutetia  and  other 
hotels. 


INTERNATIONAL  FOUNDRYMEN'S  CONGRESS 


Wednesday  12      9 


Sunday 

16 

Monday 

17 

Tuesday 

■  s 

Wednesday 

19 

Thursday 

20 

Friday 

21 

Sunday         23 


Monday         24 


Tuesday       25 


Tuesday  2 


Registration  of  visitors,  distribu- 
tion of  badges,  and  reception  at  tlie  Ecole 
des  Arts  et  Metiers,  Boulevard  de  I'Hopital. 

10  a.m.  Opening  ceremony  by  the  secre- 
tary for  technical  education  of  the  French 
Government,  followed  by  a  technical  ses- 
sion. 

3  p.m.  Visit  to  the  exhibition  of  foundry 
and  shop  equipment  and  the  school  foun- 
dries and  workshops. 

9  a.m.  Technical  session  in  English,  with 
papers   by   members  of  A.F.A.   and   I.B.F. 

2  :30  p.m.     Plant  visitation.  Paris  district. 
9   a.m.     Technical  session. 

1  p.m.  Luncheon  at  the  Eiffel  tower,  visit 
to  the  tower  machinery. 

3  p.m.     Visit  to  Paris  foundries. 
9  a.m.     Final   technical    session. 

1  p.m.  Meet  at  the  pleasure  boat  Le 
Tauriste,  on  which  luncheon  will  be  served, 
for  excursion  to  St.  Gervais  and  visit  to 
the  forest  and  castle. 

5  :30  p.m.     Return  to  Paris. 
7:30  p.m.     Interallied      Foundrymen's     ban- 
quet. 
No   arrangements. 
Paris,  sightseeing. 

CONTINENTAL   TOUR 

5  p.m.  Leave  Paris.  Gare  de  I'Bst.  Dinner 
on  train. 

9  :42  p.m.  Arrive  Nancy.  Grand  and  other 
hotels. 

Plant  visitation  Nancy  district,  including  trip 
to  a  salt  mine. 

Leave  Nancy  by  motor  car  for  American  bat- 
tle fronts  via  Mousson.  St.  Mihiel  and  Ver- 
dun to  Metz.  Hotel  Royal  and  other  ho- 
tels. 

10:57  a.m.  Leave  Metz;  lunch  on  train. 
Arrive  Namur  4  :54  p.m..  leave  Namur 
5  ;50  p.m. 

7:55  p.m.  Arrive  Liege.  Hotel  de  Suede  and 
other  hoteKs. 

9  a.m.  Visit  to  Cockerill  Works,  the  Conduit 
d'Eau  plant,  and  Fabrique  Nationale  works 
in  separate  parties. 

2  p.m.  Visit  to  the  forts  of  Liege  with 
a  reception  by  the  colonel  commanding. 
Reception  and  dinner  in  the  evening  by 
Belgian   Foundrymen's   Association. 

9  :26  a.m.     I>eave  Liege. 

10  :35  a.m.  Arrive  Brussels.  Motor  char-a- 
banc  to  meet  train  for  three-hour  drive 
around  city.     Hotel  Metropole. 

8:52  a.m.     Leave  Brussels. 
11:19   a.m.     Arrive     Lille.       Hotel     Bellevue 

and  other  hotels. 
1     p.m.     Leave    by    train    for    visitation    to 

Croix    works    of    International    Harvester 

Co.  of  America. 
9  :10  a.m.     Leave  Lille. 
12:10  p.m.     Arrive  Paris.      Hotel  Wagram. 
Leave  Paris  by  boat  train  for  Cherbourg  and 

embark   on   White    Star  Line   SS.  Homeric. 
Due  to  arrive  in  New  York. 


Judge   Gary's   Position   on   Seven-Day   Week 
and  Twelve-Hour  Day 

Judge  Elbert  H.  Gary,  chairman  United  States  Steel 
Corporation,  in  a  letter  to  H.  L.  Bowlby,  general  sec- 
retary of  the  Lord's  Day  Alliance  of  the  United  States, 
dated  June  2.3,  replying  to  an  inquiry  as  to  his  attitude 
toward  the  six-day  week,  said: 

"Immediately  after  the  armistice  was  signed  we 
.entirely  discontinued  the  seven-day  week,  and  since  that 
time  have  been  operating  on  the  six-day  basis.  I  am 
not  aware  of  any  infringement.  If  we  should  leam  of 
any  a  remedy  would  be  promptly  provided. 

"We  do  not  believe  in  the  seven-day  week.  Also, 
we  are  actually  opposed  to  the  twelve-hour  day  and  are 
hoping  that  in  the  comparatively  near  future  that  will 
be  eliminated." 


Pratt  &  Letchworth  Co.  Merged  with  Dayton 

Malleable  Iron  Co. 

Buffalo,  July  2.— Sale  of  the  Pratt  &  Letchworth 
Co.,  Buffalo,  to  the  Dayton  Malleable  Iron  Co.  became 
effective  today.  The  Pratt  &  Letchworth  foundry  is 
the  oldest  in  Buffalo  and  has  an  annual  output  of 
40,000  tons  of  malleable,  gray  ii'on  and  steel  castings. 
The  present  officers  will  be  continued.  The  original 
business  of  the  company  was  the  manufacture  of  car- 
riage and  saddlery  hardware  and  later  it  entered  the 
manufacture  of  railroad  equipment.  About  1500  men 
are  employed.  John  C.  Bradley  is  chairman  of  the 
board  of  directors.  Under  the  terms  of  the  transac- 
tion, stockholders  in  the  Pratt  &  Letchworth  Co.  sur- 
render their  shares  for  stock  in  the  Dayton  company. 
The  sale  was  announced  in  The  Iron  Age  May  31, 
page  1607. 


Large  Foundry  Additions  to  Plant  of  Cadillac 

Motor  Car  Co. 

Detroit,  July  2. — Plans  have  been  completed  for 
the  erection  of  three  large  foundry  units  to  be  added 
to  the  main  plant  of  the  Cadillac  Motor  Car  Co.,  De- 
troit, a  division  of  the  General  Motors  Corporation, 
according  to  an  announcement  June  30  by  H.  H.  Rice, 
president  of  the  Cadillac  company.  The  new  foun- 
dries will  be  utilized  for  the  production  of  gray  iron, 
aluminum  and  brass  castings  used  in  the  Cadillac  car. 
Construction  is  expected  to  start  in  the  near  future  and 
the  new  additions  will  have  a  capacity  equal  to  the 
main  plant  production  and  will  also  match  that  plant 
in  its  layout  and  efficiency. 


De  Bardeleben  Coal  Company  Organized 

Birmingham,  Ala.,  July  3. — De  Bardeleben  Coal 
Corporation  is  the  name  of  the  merger  of  the  Empire, 
Corona  and  De  Bardeleben  Coal  companies  in  Alabama. 
Henry  T.  De  Bardeleben  is  president,  Wilton  H.  Fies 
vice-president  and  operating  manager  and  G.  M. 
Bowers  secretary  and  treasurer.  They  occupied  such 
offices  with  the  De  Bardeleben  company  that  has  been 
absorbed.  Cassatt  &  Co.,  Drexel  &  Co.  and  other  in- 
vestment bankers  have  underwritten  $4,000,000  of  6% 
per  cent  bonds  to  fall  due  at  the  rate  of  $200,000 
each  per  annum  from  1924  to  1949.  The  estimated 
value  of  the  absorbed  properties  is  stated  at  $7,678,- 
000.  Annual  coal  production  for  five  years  has  aver- 
aged 1,114,000  tons  and  average  net  earnings  of  merged 
companies  in  same  period  have  been  $1,052,000  per 
annum.  The  coal  is  available  both  for  river  and  rail 
shipment  and  the  merged  companies  already  have 
exceptional  bunkerage  and  export  facilities  at  Mobile, 
New  Orleans  and  Pensacola  besides  shipping  to  Gal- 
veston and  Houston  out  of  Mobile.  The  proceeds  of 
the  bonds  will  be  applied  in  part  in  payment  of  the 
absorbed  properties.  The  new  company  was  incor- 
porated in  Delaware  and  has  taken  out  an  Alabama 
charter  with  $3,000,000  of  capital  stock  here. 
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JUNE  PIG  IRON  OUTPUT 

Less  Than  May  But  Larger  Than  April 

— Decline  from  May  2484 

Tons  Per  Day 

Eight  Furnaces  Blown  In  and  Seven  Blown  Out — 
Net  Gain  of  One 

According  to  data  collected  largely  by  telegraph,  the 
blast  furnace  production  of  the  country  in  June  shows 
a  moderate  halt  in  the  rapid  advance  which  has  char- 
acterized the  trend  in  the  last  few  months.  M'hile  the 
total  last  month  is  less  than  the  May  total  it  is  interest- 
ing to  note  that  it  is  larger  than  the  April  output,  with 
which  it  can  properly  be  compared,  as  they  are  both 
30-day  months.  Although  the  daily  output  in  June  was 
less  than  that  of  May  by  about  2  per  cent,  it  was 
about  3800  tons  per  day  larger  than  the  April  rate. 

Production  of  coke  and  anthracite  pig  iron  for  the 
30  days  in  June  amounted  to  3,668,413  gross  tons,  or 
122,280  tons  per  day,  as  compared  with  3,867,694  tons. 
or  124,764  tons  per  day  in  May,  a  31-day  month.  The 
April  total,  a  30-day  month,  was  3,549,736  tons,  or 
118.324  tons  per  day.  The  June  increase  over  April 
was  therefore  118,677  tons  or  3856  tons  per  day,  both 
30-day  months.  There  were  eight  furnaces  blown  in 
and  seven  blown  out,  a  net  gain  of  one,  which  com- 
pares with  a  net  gain  in  May  of  11  and  in  April  of  14. 

The  total  number  of  furnaces  in  blast  on  July  1  was 
322,  as  compared  with  321  on  June  1  and  310  on  May  1. 
The  capacity  of  the  322  furnaces  operating  on  July  1  is 
estimated  at  about  125,000  tons  per  day,  as  compared 
with  125,100  tons  per  day  for  the  321  furnaces  in  blast 
on  June  1. 

The  ferromanganese  production  in  June  was  19.719 
tons,  or  close  to  the  average  output  for  the  preceding 
five  months.  The  spiegeleisen  output  last  month  was 
the  heaviest  this  year  at  18,289  tons,  or  nearly  twice 
the  quantity  made  in  May. 

Daily  Rate  of  Production 

The  daily  rate  of  production  of  coke  and  anthracite 
pig  iron  by  months,  from  June,  1922,  is  as  follows: 


Daily  Rate  of  Pig  Iro 
June.    1922    .  . 

1  Production  hy 
Steel  Works 
62  534 

Months— Gross   Tons 
Merchant           Total 
16.167              78,701 
15,297              77.592 
12.914              58,586 
13.935              67.791 
19.032              85,092 
22.813               94,990 
24.398              99,577 

24,190            104,181 
26,251            106,935 
25,792            113.673 
28.179            118,324 
28.735            124.764 
31,304            122,280 

July  ::: 

August    

September    

October 

62,295 

....      45,672 

53,856 

66  060 

November    

December 

January.    1923    .... 

SI^T:^'.:::::;;;:;:; 

....      72.177 
....      75.179 

....      79.991 
80.684 

^..: 

90.145 

June    

90.976 

The  figures  for  daily  average  production,  beginning 
with  January,  1917,  are  as  follows: 


Daily  Avcraf/e  Production  of 

the  Vnitetl  States  by  Months 

1917         1918  1919 

Jan.    101.643      77.799  106,525 

Feb.       94.473     82.835  105.006 

Mar.    104,882   103,648  99,685 

Apr.    111.165   109.607  82,607 

May    110,238   111,175  68,002 

June    109,002   110,793  70.495 

July    107.820  110.354  78,340 

Auff.    104,772   109,341  88  496 

Sept.   104.465   113.942  821932 

Oct.     106,550  112,482  60.115 

Nov.    106.859   111.S02  79,745 

Dec.      92.997   110.762  84.944 

Tear    104.619   105,496  83,789 


Coke  and  Anthracite  Pig  Iron  in 
Since  Jan.  1,  1917 — Gross  Tons 

1920  1921  1922        1923 

97,264  77,945  53,063  104.181 

102.720  69.187  58,214  106.935 

108.900  51,468  65,675  113,673 

91.327  39.768  69.070  118.324 

96.312  39,394  74.409  124.764 

101,451  35,494  78.701  122.280 

98.931  27.889  77,592  

101,529  30.780  58.586  

104,310  32,850  67.791  

106.212  40.215  85.092  

97.830  47.183  94.990  

87.222  53.196  99.577  

99,492  45,325  73,645  


conetcong  furnace  in  New  Jersey;  "D"  furnace  of  the 
Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  in  the  Lehigh  Valley;  one  Temple 
furnace  in  the  Schuylkill  Valley;  the  Sheridan  furnace 
of  the  Lavino  Furnace  Co.,  in  the  Lebanon  Valley;  the 
Sharps ville  furnace  in  the  Shenango  Valley;  the  fourth 
River  furnace  in  northern  Ohio  and  the  Sheffield  furnace 
of  the  Sloss-Sheffield  Steel  &  Iron  Co.  in  Alabama. 

The  furnaces  blown  out  or  banked  during  June  were 
the  following:  The  Ella  furnace  of  E.  W.  Mudge  &  Co. 
in  the  Shenango  Valley;  the  Rebecca  furnace  in  the 
Shenango  Valley;  the  Norton  furnace  in  Kentucky;  the 
Hannah  furnace  of  the  Republic  Iron  &  Steel  Co.  in  the 
Mahoning  Valley;  one  Central  furnace  of  the  American 
Steel  &  Wire  Go.  in  northern  Ohio,  and  the  Napier  and 
Standard  furnaces  in  Tennessee. 

Output  by  Districts 

The  accompanying  table  gives  the  production  ot  all 
coke  and  anthracite  furnaces  for  June  and  the  three 
months  preceding: 


Pig  Iron  Production  iy  Districts,  Gross  Tons 


June 
(30  days) 

New    York 250.625 

New  Jersey 26,033 

Lehigh    Valley 91,078 

Schuylkill   Valley...  120.704 
Lower    Susquehanna 
and  Lebanon  Val- 
leys      64.372 

Pittsburgh    district..  737,773 

Shenango    Valley...  164.962 

Western   Pa 198.006 

Maryland.      Virginia 

and    Kentucky....  89,164 
Wheeling  district.  .  .  149.067 
Mahoning   Valley.  .  .  378.196 
Central    and    North- 
ern Ohio 289.453 

Southern    Ohio 74.798 

Illinois   and   Indiana  617,502 
Mich..      Minn..     Mo., 

Wis.  and  Colo 157,579 

Alabama    239.200 

Tennessee    19.901 

Total 3.668.413  3.S67 


24.605 
93,493 
23,061 


April    March 
(30  days)  (31  days) 

235,553  226,668 
18,758  12,551 
87,366    83,690 

108,744    97,065 


789,330 
169,708 
221.369 

107,613 
157.071 
383.068 

309.261 
77.402 
646,913 

160,456 

249. SIO 
23.267 


46.682 
769.672 
146.032 
199.177 


298.797 
60.344 
556.223 

144,723 
241.674 
23.600 


44.558 
790.708 
136.502 
180,926 

109,253 
134,026 
383.469 


140.354 
254,239 
24,219 


3,549.736  3.523,868 


The  fluctuations  in  pig  iron  production  for  1913 
to  the  present  time  are  shown  in  the  accompanying 
chart.  The  figures  represented  by  the  heavy  lines  are 
those  of  the  daily  average  production  by  months  of 
coke  and  anthracite  iron.  The  dotted  curve  on  the 
chart  represents  monthly  average  prices  of  Southern 
No.  2  foundry  pig  iron  at  Cincinnati,  local  No.  2  foun- 
dry iron  at  furnaces  in  Chicago,  and  No.  2X  at  Phila- 
delphia. They  are  based  on  the  weekly  quotations  of 
The  Iron  Age. 


Among  the  furnaces  blown  in  during  June  were  the 
following:  The  new  No.  2  Northern  furnace  of  the 
Witherbee-Sherman   Co.,  in   New  York,  and   the  Mus- 


Production   of  Coke  and  Anthracite  Pig  Iron  in  the   United 

States   hy  Months,  Beginning  Jan.   1,  1919 — Gross  Tons 

1919              1920              1921  1922              1923 

Jan.    ...    3.302.260      3.015.181      2,416,292  1,644,951      3,229,604 

Feb.    ...    2.940.168      2.978.879      1.937.257  1.629.991      2.994,187 

Mar.     ..    3.090,243      3,375,907      1,595,522  2.035.920      3.523.868 

Apr.    ...    2.478.218      2.739.797     1,193,041  2,072.114      3.549.736 

May    ...    2.108.056     2.985.682     1,221.221  2.306,679     3,867,694 

June     ..    2,114,863      3,043,540     1.064,833  2,361.028      3.668,413 

'i  year.  16,033,808   18,138,986      9,428,166   12,050.683   20.833.502 

July    ...  2,428.541  3.067,043  864.555  2.405.365  

Aug....  2,743.388  3.147,402  954,193  1,816,170  

Sept.     ..  2,487.965  3,129.323  985,529  2,033.720  

Oct.    ...  1,863.558  3,292,597  1,246,676  2,637,844  

Nov.     ..  2.392.350  2,934.908  1,415,481  2,849.703  

Dec.    ...  2.633,268  2.703,855  1,469,086  3,086,898  

Tear*. 30, 582,878   36,414.114   16,543,686   26,880,383      

•These  totals  do  not  include  charcoal  pig  iron.     The  1922 
production  of  this  iron  was  224,731  tons. 


Production  of  Steel  Companies — Gross  Tons 

Returns  from  all  furnaces  of  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation  and  the  various  independent  steel 
companies,  as  well  as  from  merchant  furnaces  produc- 
ing ferromanganese  and  spiegeleisen,  show  the  fore- 
going  totals   of   steel    making   iron,   month   by   month. 
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together  with  ferromanganese  and  spiegeleisen.  These 
last,  while  stated  separately,  are  also  included  in  the 
columns  of  "total  production." 


ProdMCtion  of  Steel  Companies — Gross  Tons 

Spiegeleisen  and 
Ferromanganese 

^Total  Production-^  , 1922 ,  , T^^^i": J 

1922  1923  Fe-Mn  Spiegel  Fe-Mn     Spiegel 

1,306.045  2,479,727  6,874  1,230  19,358  12,056 
,  1,311,170  2,259,154  3,610  4,930  21,383  3.657 
,  1,629,982  2,724,305  11,600  2.095  20,730  13,832 
,  1,707,902  2,704,360  14,998  4,211  20,808  7.440 
.  1,879,180  2,976,892  15,432  4,902  19,568  9,533 
.    1,876,033      2,729,294      18,273      4,817      19,719       18,289 

.    9,710,312   15,873,732     70,787   22,185    121.566      64,807 

.    1,931,138      18,873  7,176      

.    1,415,832      11,402  7,925      

.1,615,696      10,681  4,235      

.    2,047,873      9,193  12,283      

.    2,165,295      13,232  4.192      

.    2,330,545      17.007  10,591      

.21,216,691      151,175   68,587      


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
May 
June 


July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


Amendments  made  by  the  biennial  session  of  the 
Wisconsin  Legislature  to  the  State  workmen's  compen- 
sation act  and  approved  by  the  Governor  have  the  ef- 
fect of  increasing  the  cost  to  employers  9.5  per  cent 
over  the  former  cost.  Benefits  to  injured  workmen  are 
subject  to  an  increase  of  13.5  per  cent  on  an  average. 
The  maximum  weekly  compensation  is  increased  from 
$16.90  to  $18.20,  and  the  maximum  amount  payable  for 
a  single  injury  is  raised  to  $16,380,  which  is  in  the 
case  of  a  person  30  years  old  or  under  who  is  perma- 
nently disabled  totally. 


Shipments  to  Pacific  Coast 

Birmingham,  Ala.,  July  2. — The  movement  of  Bir- 
mingham iron  and  steel  products  to  the  Pacific  Coast 
via  Mobile  and  latterly  via  Pensacola  still  continues 
regular  in  volume  as  well  as  variety.  Practically  all 
Pacific  ports  are  touched.  A  cargo  of  a  vessel  leaving 
Mobile  recently  was  as  follows:  For  Los  Angeles, 
334  tons  of  pig  iron,  56  tons  of  sanitary  pipe,  48  tons 
of  pressure  pipe,  150  tons  of  nails  and  wire;  for  Oak- 
land, 983  tons  of  pig  iron;  for  San  Francisco,  48  tons 
of  hoop  steel,  117  tons  of  pressure  pipe,  161  tons  of 
sanitary  pipe  and  146  tons  of  nails  and  wire;  for 
Tacoma,  530  tons  of  cast  iron  pipe;  for  Seattle,  398 
tons  of  wire  and  nails,  87  tons  of  cast  iron  pipe  and 
100  tons  of  pig  iron;  for  Honolulu  via  San  Francisco, 
50  tons  of  pressure  pipe  and  58  tons  of  sanitary  pipe. 
On  the  same  day,  the  following  cargo  left  for  Japan: 
For  Dairen,  3000  tons  of  rails;  for  Kobe,  15,000  lb.  of 
splice  bars,  10,000  lb.  of  spikes  and  2300  lb.  of  bolts 
and  nuts.  The  same  day  Buenos  Ayres  took  125  tons 
of  wire  and  Havana  16  tons  of  barbed  wire. 


Fewer  holders  of  United  States  Steel  Corporation 
common  stock  were  reported  at  the  closing  of  the  books 
for  the  June  dividend,  the  number  having  diminished 
1059  from  the  March  figure,  94,198.  This  compares 
with  78,944  in  May,  79,353  in  February  and  the  high 
mark  of  107,439  reported  in  the  last  quarter  of  1921. 
Since  the  date  last  noted,  the  number  of  common  stock- 
holders has  fallen  off  every  quarter,  excepting  the  first 
quarter  of  this  year.  Preferred  holders  numbered 
78,944  in  May  and  79,353  in  February. 


SUSTAINED   CONSUMPTION 


Pig  Iron  and  Steel  Ingot  Output  Slightly 
Less 


Further  Decline  in  Primary  Materials — Less 

Lake  Ore  Needed — Mill  Shutdowns 

Limited 

The  steel  trade  enters  upon  the  second  half  of 
1923  with  production  of  pig  iron  only  2  per  cent 
and  that  of  steel  ingots  about  5  per  cent  below  the 
year's  peak  reached  in  May.  There  is  no  measur- 
able change  in  the  large  volume  of  product  moving 
into  consuming  channels.  Prices  of  the  important 
forms  of  finished  steel  are  at  a  stand,  but  buyers 
are  getting  better  delivery  promises  and  are  keep- 
ing orders  close  to  known  needs. 

As  has  been  the  case  for  several  weeks,  primary 
materials  are  giving  ground,  fresh  declines  being 
reported  in  coke,  pig  iron  and  scrap. 

Pig  iron  figures  for  June,  received  on  the  first 
business  day  of  July,  show  an  output  last  month  of 
3,668,413  tons,  or  122,280  tons  a  day,  against  3,- 
867,694  tons  in  the  31  days  of  May,  or  124,764  tons 
a  day.  Eight  furnaces  blew  in  last  month  and 
seven  blew  out,  322  furnaces  being  active  on  July 
1,  against  321  one  month  previous. 

Humidity  cut  down  the  output  in  June,  and  a 
further  slight  falling  off  is  looked  for  in  July,  as 
several  furnaces  are  going  out  for  relining.  Active 
capacit>-  June  1  was  125,100  tons  a  day  and  was 
practically  unchanged  on  July  1. 

A  number  of  sheet  mills  are  closed  down  this 
week;  some  few  will  be  idle  next  week  also.  The 
Steel  Corporation's  shutdowns  are  limited  at  most 
plants  to  July  4,  and  this  is  the  program  also  of 
most  independent  companies. 

Generally  speaking,  labor  shortage  and  weather 
conditions  are  offsetting  in  part  the  tendency 
of  some  rolling  mills  to  catch  up  with  their  orders. 
Final  specifications  on  second  quarter  contracts 
came  in  freely  last  week,  indicating  that  consumers 
want  what  they  have  bought. 

The  week's  fabricated  structural  steel  con- 
tracts were  brought  up  to  the  average  of  recent 
weeks  by  unusual  purchases,  totaling  11,500  tons, 
for  oil  tanks.  Private  projects  continue  note- 
worthy among  structural  inquiries.  Some  recent 
bids  on  fabricated  work  indicate  that  plain  mate- 
rial was  figured  considerably  below  the  2.50c. 
basis. 

That  business  in  finishad  steel  was  better  in 
June  than  in  May  was  due  chiefly  to  rail  and  other 
railroad  buying.  The  gain  shows  no  change  of 
attitude  by  manufacturer  buyers,  who  mostly 
placed  small  tonnages  for  specified  purposes  and 
(lefinite  deliveries. 

The  sheet  mai-ket  is  inactive  and  the  conces- 
sion of  $1  a  ton  on  black  sheets  continues.  The 
mill  shutdowns  will  bring  supply  and  demand 
into  closer  relation.  The  automobile  companies 
aie  buying  body  sheets  rather  more  freely,  some 
for  third   quarter  and   some  for  shorter  periods. 


The  Ford  Motor  Co.'s  July  schedule  is  7040  cars 
a  day,  or  176,000  cars  for  25  working  days. 

A  good  deal  of  tin  plate  inquiry  has  come  up 
for  July  and  August  shipment,  including  one  lot 
of  500,000  boxes  and  another  of  100,000  boxes. 

Variations  in  bolt,  nut  and  rivet  prices  are  still 
a  feature,  with  evidences  of  weakness  in  several 
quarters. 

In  the  pig  iron  market,  on  limited  sales,  price 
recessions  are  general.  Basic  iron  has  declined 
$1.50  to  $25.50,  Valley,  and  2500  tons  was  sold  at 
$25.25.  Prices  on  both  foundry  and  steel  making 
grades  are  down  $1  at  Chicago  and  on  resales 
charcoal  iron  has  been  sold  $3  below  furnace  quo- 
tations. In  Buffalo,  Cleveland  and  eastern  Penn- 
sylvania quotations  on  foundry  grades  have  re- 
ceded, while  in  the  South  $25,  Birmingham,  still 
prevails. 

Lake  iron  ore  shipments  were  heavy  in  June, 
reaching  9,499,500  tons,  making  the  total 
16,185,482  tons  to  July  1.  But  with  the  expected 
curtailment  in  pig  iron  production  in  the  Middle 
West  some  furnaces  will  not  take  as  much  ore 
as  they  planned  early  in  the  season.  In  conse- 
quence, mining  operations  will  not  be  pushed  and 
the  1923  Lake  Superior  output  is  now  estimated 
at  nearer  55  million  tons,  whereas  60  millions  was 
the  early  season  figure. 

Of  the  recent  rail  awards  by  the  Imperial 
Government  Railways  of  Japan  about  5000  tons  is 
reported  to  have  gone  to  a  Belgian  mill  at  £9 
18s  c.i.f.  Japan,  or  not  far  from  $46. 

It  takes  7,800,000  marks  this  week  to  buy  a  ton  of 
sheets  in  Germany,  or  as  much  as  would  have  bought 
a  4000-ton  cruiser  ten  years  ago,  but  at  current  ex- 
change this  is  only  2.03c.  per  pound.  Sharp  ad- 
vances in  German  iron  and  steel  prices  on  July  2 
did  not  offset  the  fall  in  exchange  and  the  steel  bar 
quotation,  for  example,  is  equivalent  to  1.25c.  per 
pound  and  No.  1  foundry  iron  to  $18.68  per  gross 
ton. 

For  nine  weeks  The  Iron  Age  finished  steel  com- 
posite price  has  stood  at  2.789c.  per  lb. — within  l^A 
per  cent  of  the  highest  point  in  28  months. 

Lower  than'  it  has  been  since  the  first  week  of 
February  last,  The  Iron  Age  pig  iron  composite 
price  is  now  at  $26.79  per  gross  ton,  against  $27.79 
last  week.  It  is  now  more  than  $4  below  its  high 
point  in  March  and  April. 


Pittsburgh 

Steel  Prices  Maintained — Pig  Iron,  Coke  and 

Scrap  Are  Weak 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  July  2. — Continued  weakness  in 
the  primary  materials,  coke,  scrap  and  pig  iron,  still  is 
without  influence  on  steel  prices,  which  generally  are 
well  maintained.  June  business  in  finished  steel  prod- 
ucts was  better  than  that  for  the  previous  month,  but 
the  gain  reflected  no  change  of  attitude  on  the  part  of 
buyers  toward  the  market,  as  it  was  made  up  chiefly 
of  small  tonnages  for  a  specific  purpose  and  for  a 
specified  deliverj-.  Indeed,  buyers  have  continued  to 
move  with  extreme  caution  with  regard  to  their  future 
requirements,  and  it  is  noted  that  they   have  not  ex- 
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A  (^onipai'isoii  of  Prices 


Advances  Over  tin 
At  (lute 


I'rcvious   \\ 


•k   in    Heavy    lyix",   Declines 
iiiuiilli,   and   one   year   previoua 


For  Early  Delivery 


Italics 


uly2,  J 

une.  26, 

June  5, 
192S^ 

July  3. 

1923 

1923 

1922 

$29.76 

»30.76 

J30.76 

$27.64 

26.50 

26.50 

29.00 

24.00 

29.05 

29.05 

29.55 

22.55 

25.00 

25.00 

25.50 

18.50 

20.00 

30.00 

32.00 

24.00 

28.00 

28.14 

28.14 

25.75 

25.50 

27.00 

27.50 

25.00 

29.27 

29.27 

30.77 

26.77 

29.00 

30.00 

32.00 

24.00 

26.50 

26.50 

29.00 

24.50 

27.77 

27.77 

30.27 

25.27 

36.65 

36.65 

36.65 

31.65 

125.00 

125.00 

130.00 

67.50 

Pig    Iron,  Per  Gross  Ton  : 

No.   2X.  Philadelphiat 

No.  2,  Valley  furnacet. . .  . 

No.  2,  Southern,  Cin'tlf 

No.  2,  Birmingham,  Ala.t. . 
No.  2  foundry,  Chicago* . . 
Basic,  del'd,  eastern  Pa. .  . 
Basic,  Valley  furnace.... 
Valley  Bessemer,  del  Pitts. 

Malleable,   Chicago*    

Malleable,  Valley 

Gray  forge,  Pittsburgh 

L.  S.  charcoal,  Chicago... 
Perromanganese,  furnace. . 


Rails,   Billets,   Etc.,  Per  Gross  Ton  : 

O.-h.  rails,  heavy,  at  mill.  .$43.00      $43.00  $4.'i.00     $40.00 

Bess,     billets    Pittsburgh..    42.50        42.50  43.00  35.00 

O.-h.  billets,  Pittsburgh 42.50        42.50  45.00  35.00 

O.-h.    sheet   bars,    P'gh 42.50        42.50  4500  35.00 

Forging  billets,  base,  P'gh.   47.50        47.50  55.00  40.00 

O.-h.  billets,   Phila 47.67        47.67  60.17  40.17 

Wire   rods.   Pittsburgh 51.00       51.00  51.00  40.00 

Cents      Cents  Cents  Cents 

Skelp,  gr.  steel,  P'gh.,  lb..      2.45         2.45  2.45  1.70 

Light  rails   at  mill 2.25         2.25  2.25  1.70 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel, 

Per  Lb.  to  Large  Buyers:         Cents      Cents  Cents  Cents 

Iron   bars,   Philadelphia...      2.72          2.72  2.72  1.925 

Iron    bars,    Chicago 2.50          2.50  2.60  1.80 

Steel   bars,    Pittsburgh 2.40          2.40  2.40  1.70 

Steel    bars,    Chicago 2.60          2.60  2.60  1.75 

Steel   bars.  New   York 2.74         2.74  2.74  2.04 

Tank  plates,  Pittsburgh..  .      2.50         2.50  2.50  1.70 

Tank  plates,    Chicago 2.80          2.80  2.80  1.75 

Tank  plates.  New  York.  ...      2.84         2.84  2.84  2.04 

Beams,  Pittsburgh 2.50          2.50  2.50  1.70 

Beams,    Chicago 2.70         2.70  2.70  1.75 

Beams,  New  York 2.84         2.84  2.84  2.04 

Steel  hoops,  Pittsburgh 3.30          3.30  3.30  2.50 

•The   average  switching  charge  for  delivery  to  foundries 
in  the  Chicago  district  is  61c.  per  ton. 

tSilicon,  1.75  to  2.25.     tSilicon,  2.25  to  2.75. 

The   prices   in   the   above  table  are  for  domestic   delivery 


Sheets,   Nails  and  Wire, 
Per  Lb.  to  Large  Buyers: 
Sheets,  black.  No.  28,  P'gh 
Sheets,  galv.,  No.  28,  P'gh. 


Cents 
3.85 
5.00 
Sheets,  blue  an'l'd,  9  &  10     3.00 


Cents     Cents     Cents 
3.85  3.85  3.15 

5.00 

3.00 


Wire  nails,  Pittsburgh... 
Plain  wire,  Pittsburgh... 
Barbed  wire,  galv..  P'gh. 


3.00 
2.75 
3.80 


5.00 
3.00 
3.00 
2.75 


2.75 


4.15 
2.40 
2.40 
2.25 


Tin  plate,  100-lb  box.  P'gh.  $5.50       $5.50       $5.50       $4.75 


Old   Material  per  Gross  Ton  : 

Carwheels,   Chicago    $21.00 

Carwheels,  Philadelphia . .  22.00 
Heavy  steel  scrap,  P'gh .  .  20.00 
Heavy  steel  scrap,  Phila..  17.50 
Heavy  steel  scrap,  Ch'go. .    n.tS 

No.  1  cast,  Pittsburgh 22.50 

No.  1  cast,  Philadelphia. . .    21.00 

No.  1  cast,  Ch'go  (net  ton)   21.50       21.50       22.00 

No.  1  RR.  wrot.  PhUa 21.00       21.00       23.00 

No.  lRR.wrot.  Ch'go.  (net)   15.00       15.00       16.00 


$21.50 
22.00 
20.50 
17.50 
17.50 
23.50 
22.00 


$18.50 
17.50 
17.50 
15.00 
15.00 
19.00 
17.50 
17.00 
17.00 


Coke,   Connellsville,  Per  Net  Ton  at  Oven ; 

Furnace   coke,    prompt....    $4,75  $4.75  $4.75 

Foundry  coke,   prompt....      5.50  5.50  5.75 

Metals, 

Per  Lb.  to  Large  Buyers:         Cents  Cents  Cents 

Lake  copper.  New  York...    15.00  15.121/3  15.25 

Electrolytic  copper,  refinery   ll,.50  14.75  14.75 

Zinc.   St.   Louis 5.75  5.70  6.40 

Zinc,  New  York 6.10         6.05  6.75 

Lead,    St.   Louis 6.55         6.70  7.05 

Lead,   New  York 6.85  7.00  7.30 

Tin    (Straits),  New  York..    SS.50  40.37y2  41.87% 

Antimony    (Asiatic),   N.    Y.  6.95  6.75  7.00 

md  do  not  necessarily  apply  to  export  business. 


Cents 
13.75 
13.50 
5.35 
5.70 
5.55 
5.75 


Composite  Price  July  2,  1923,  Finished  Steel,  2.789c.  Per  Lb. 


Based  on  prices  of  steel  bars,") 
beams,  tank  plates,  plain  wire,  ( . 
open-hearth    rails,    black    pipe  j 


and  black  sheets 


June  26,  1923, 

June     5,   1923, 

July     3,   1922, 

10 -year  pre-war  average, 


Composite  Price  July  2,  1923,  Pig  Iron,  $26.79  Per  Gross  Ton 


Based  on  average  of  basic  and  foundry^) 
irons,  the  basic  being  Valley  quotation,  ( . 
the  foundry  an  average  of  Chicago,  ( 
Philadelphia  and  Birmingham  J 


■L 


June  26,  1923, 

June    5.  1923, 

July     3,   1922, 

year  pre-war  average, 


2.789c. 
2.169c. 
1.689c. 


perienced  much  trouble  in  finding  accommodation  on 
early  delivery  orders  without  the  necessity  of  having 
to  bid  prices  up  to  get  them. 

The  pig  iron  market  still  is  unsettled  because  buy- 
ers apparently  are  looking  for  lower  prices  before  there 
is  a  turn  in  the  other  direction.  On  a  sale  of  1500  tons 
of  basic  to  a  Sharon,  Pa.,  consumer  price  of  $25.50, 
Valley  furnace,  a  decline  of  $1.50  from  the  noramal 
quotations  of  previous  weeks,  was  developed. 

Sharply  lower  prices  again  have  been  reached  on 
old  material,  while  the  coke  market  now  is  at  a  parity 
on  both  spot  and  contract  tonnages  of  furnace  grades. 
A  contract  was  made  following  our  last  report  at  $5, 
but  since  then  another  one  has  been  made  at  $4.75. 

This  week  will  be  marked  by  a  considerable  suspen- 
sion of  sheet  mill  activities  in  this  and  nearby  dis- 
tricts, manufacturers  having  decided  upon  this  week 
as  a  good  one  to  make  mill  repairs  as  well  as  to  afford 
the  crews  a  vacation.  The  Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel 
Corporation,  however,  plans  a  suspension  lastmg  only 
over  the  Fourth  of  July  in  most  departments.  Mc- 
Keesport  Works,  National  Tube  Co.  will  be  down  from 
the  day  before  the  holiday  until  the  end  of  the  week. 
Other  plants  of  this  company  will  be  in  operation  ex- 


cept on  the  holiday,  and  the  general  plan  of  the  Steel 
Ckirporation  is  merely  to  suspend  for  the  day.  Loss 
of  steel  production  probably  will  not  be  as  great  as 
that  in  the  finished  products,  since  it  is  in  the  finishing 
mills,  where  the  suspension  will  be  most  extensive. 

Pig  Iron. — Various  reports  are  current  as  to  the 
price  paid  by  the  National  Malleable  Casting  Co.  on 
3000  tons  of  basic  iron  for  its  Sharon,  Pa.,  plant.  One 
report  is  that  the  iron,  or  some  of  it,  was  purchased 
at  $25.76,  delivered,  which  would  figure  back  to  $25, 
furnace,  but  this  report  could  not  be  confirmed.  On 
1500  tons,  it  is  known  the  price  was  $25.50.  This  busi- 
ness is  the  only  important  test  the  market  has  had  on 
basic  grade  since  a  week  ago,  and  buyers  are  not  con- 
vinced that  it  developed  as  low  a  price  as  may  yet  be 
done.  Such  business  as  has  been  done  in  other  grades 
has  been  at  the  prices  of  a  week  ago.  The  market  still 
lacks  activity,  and  as  there  is  a  good  deal  of  iron  piled 
on  furnace  yards  in  Pittsburgh  and  nearby  districts, 
and  as  most  of  the  merchant  furnaces  will  have  com- 
pleted present  orders  by  Aug.  1,  it  must  still  be  re- 
garded as  a  situation  more  favorable  to  buyers  than 
sellers,  especially  if  to  those  circumstances  may  be 
added  the  fact  third  quarter  coke  tonnages  have  lately 
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been  placed  as  low  as  $4.75,  at  ovens.     W.  P.  Snyder 
&    Co.    report    the    average    price    of   basic    iron    from 
Valley  furnaces  in  June  as  $26.57  against  $28,056  for 
May,  and  of  Bessemer  at  $28.50,  against  $30.10  in  May. 
We  quote  Vallev  furnace,  the  freight  rate  for  de- 
livery to  the  Cleveland  or  Pittsburgh   district   being 
$1.77  per  gross  ton : 

Basic     $25.50 

Bessemer    27.50 

Grav  forge    26.00 

Xo.    2  foundry 26.50 

Xo.   3  foundry 26.00 

Italleable    26.50 

Low  phosphorus,  copper  free 25.00 

Ferroalloys.— Demands  are  almost  entirely  for  sin- 
gle carloads,  but  prices  hold  steady  in  the  lack  of  sell- 
ing pressure.  General  quotation  on  ferromanganese 
is  $125,  seaboard  or  furnace,  for  either  domestic  or 
imported  material,  but  we  note  one  sale  of  50  tons  of 
the  latter  for  August  delivery  at  $120.  Resale  lots  of 
50  per  cent  ferrosilicon  are  coming  on  the  market  at 
less  than  quotations,  but  makers  to  date  have  not 
gone  under  $87.50,  delivered,  and  some  still  are  asking 
$90,  though  that  price  now  is  regarded  as  practically 
unobtainable.  There  is  little  interest  in  spiegeleisen 
or  in  Bessemer  ferrosilicon  and  silvery  iron  in  this  dis- 
trict. Prices  of  the  latter  have  not  changed,  but  may 
he  expected  to  follow  the  decline  in  pig  iron.  A  resale 
offering  of  about  400  tons  of  English  ferromanganese 
is  available  at  $118  c.i.f.  Baltimore.  Prices  are  given 
on  page  49. 

Semi-Finished  Steel. — Demand  is  very  limited,  as 
non-integrated  manufacturers  are  well  covered  against 
their  immediate  requirements  and  as  third  quarter  con- 
tracts are  coming  out  rather  slowly,  it  is  evident  that 
these  interests  expect,  to  be  able  to  do  as  well  or  better 
on  prices  a  little  later  on.  A  number  of  users  of  wire 
rods  have  not  yet  placed  their  third  quarter  business, 
and  this  also  is  true  of  several  makers  of  sheets.  The 
first  half  of  this  month  will  be  marked  by  a  rather 
low  rate  of  finishing  mill  operations;  this  is  reflected  in 
the  demand  and  meanwhile  the  integrated  manufac- 
turers, expecting  to  keep  their  steel  works  going,  will 
have  steel  which  must  be  sold  or  piled.  They  want 
to  sell,  and  accordingly  it  is  easy  to  secure  billets,  sheet 
bars  and  slabs  for  early  delivery  at  $42.50.  An  in- 
quiry for  a  sizable  tonnage  of  forging  billets,  against 
which  $47.50  to  $50  has  been  quoted,  still  is  open. 
There  is  almost  no  open  market  demand  for  skelp.  and 
while  makers  are  holding  to  2.45c.,  that  figure  finds 
little  actual  basis  in  sales.    Prices  are  given  on  page  49. 

Wire  Products. — The  market  is  quieter,  even  on 
nails  and  plain  wire,  which  have  enjoyed  a  more  sus- 
tained demand  than  the  other  products  under  this  head- 
ing. The  Steel  Corporation  subsidiary  is  not  a  free 
seller  yet,  but  buyers  find  it  easier  to  get  a  place  on 
its  books  than  was  the  case  recently.  There  also  is 
some  modification  of  the  sales  policy  of  independents, 
who  hitherto  have  been  entertaining  new  business  only 
to  the  extent  of  completed  orders.  Stocks  in  consuming 
and  distributing  hands  vary  considerably,  but  average 
up  to  normal  in  most  parts  of  the  country.  There  are 
no  intimations  of  any  price  concessions.  Prices  are 
given  on  page  48. 

Steel  Rails.— Users  of  light  rails  still  are  buying 
moderately,  and  while  they  do  not  get  a  lower  price 
than  2.25c.,  base,  for  sections  rolled  from  billets  or 
standard  rail  crops,  they  do  not  have  to  go  above  that 
price.  The  move  of  the  leading  Eastern  independent 
maker  to  set  up  an  extra  of  $2  a  ton  over  base  for  110 
to  130-lb.  rails  found  no  support  from  other  makers,  and 
the  order  has  been  rescinded.  The  price  of  standard 
rails,  therefore,  remains  at  $43  per  gross  ton  for  all 
weights. 

Qt^J^^oTi^^^K-''  '°   ^y^-   sections,  rolled  from  new 
steel,    2.25c.    base:    rolled    from    old    rails.    2.15c.    to 

for  Bessemer  and  open-hearth  sections. 
Tubular  Goods.— The  fact  that  some  makers  of  steel 
pipe  now  are  in  a  position  to  make  fairlv  prompt  deliv- 
eries on  line  pipe  is  resulting  in  a  number  of  orders 
for  this  class  of  goods.  Most  of  the  business  is  in  small 
lots,  but  it  helps  the  mill  schedules,  which  were  begin- 
ning to  suffer  in  some  cases  from  the  light  new  buy- 
ing.    A  Youngstown  and  a  Pittsburgh  mill  will   share 


with  British  and  Canadian  makers  in  a  250-mile  gas 
line  from  Alberta,  Can.,  recently  placed  by  the  North- 
west Utilities  Co.,  Toronto,  Can.  This  line  has  been 
under  consideration  since  before  the  war.  About  25,- 
000  tons  is  involved,  about  a  third  of  which  will  be 
supplied  by  nearby  mills.  June  orders  and  specifications 
for  pipe,  notably  in  merchant  pipe,  showed  a  gain  over 
those  for  May,  but  remained  below  the  shipments  on 
old  orders.  The  general  situation  is  easier  as  to  deliv- 
ery promises,  but  not  with  regard  to  prices.  In  fact, 
one  mill  is  said  to  be  asking  a  preimium  of  $2  a  ton 
for  quick  shipment  of  standard  pipe.  Discounts  are 
given  on  page  48. 

Sheets. — Current  business  is  light,  although  there 
continues  to  be  a  good  deal  of  pressure  for  deliveries 
upon  the  mills,  which  have  taken  contracts  for  the 
present  quarter.  This  pressure  is  especially  heavy 
from  the  automotive  industry,  which,  contrary  to  ex- 
pectations and  predictions,  has  not  yet  slowed  dovm 
appreciably,  at  least  not  so  far  as  the  makers  of  the 
popular  cars  are  concerned.  Suspension  by  independent 
sheet  mills  is  general  this  week.  Shutdowns  run  all 
the  way  from  one  to  two  weeks.  It  is  figured  that  the 
drop  in  prcvduction  will  compensate  for  any  loss  of  busi- 
ness and  bring  supply  and  demand  more  nearly  in  line 
than  they  were  recently.  The  leading  interest  plans 
to  shut  down  only  for  the  holiday,  but  will  lose  more 
than  a  day's  production,  since  the  men  are  likely  to 
absent  themselves  on  the  day  or  two  afterward.  Prices 
show  no  particular  change.    They  are  given  on  page  48. 

Tin  Plate. — There  is  a  demand  of  considerable  pro- 
portions for  material  for  shipment  this  month  and  next, 
but  none  of  the  mills  seems  interested,  as  production 
has  been  kept  in  check  by  labor  and  weather  conditions 
and  most  manufacturers  believe  they  vsdll  be  fortunate 
to  get  out  such  tonnage  as  they  already  have  for  the 
current  quarter.  One  early  delivery  inquiry  is  for  100,- 
000  boxes,  while  another  is  for  500,000  boxes.  The 
price,  $5.50  per  base  box,  is  a  fixture. 

Bolts,  Nuts  and  Rivets. — Pressure  for  shipments  on 
old  and  low-priced  orders  is  a  good  deal  heavier  than 
the  new  demands.  Buyers  are  not  satisfied  that  pres- 
ent prices  will  hold  and  accordingly  are  cautious. 
Prices  and  discounts  are  given  on  page  48. 

Cold-Finished  Steel  Bars  and  Shafting.— Only  by  a 
considerable  stretch  of  imagination  could  this  product 
be  called  active;  yet  there  is  a  very  fair  amount  of 
business,  usually  for  early  and  specified  delivery,  buy- 
ers showing  little  inclination  to  buy  beyond  their  known 
requirements.  Contracts  for  third  quarter  tonnages 
have  been  fairly  well  up  to  the  second  quarter  average, 
but  buyers  in  few  cases  are  specifying  beyond  the  pres- 
ent month.  An  Eastern  maker  is  reported  to  be  tak- 
ing business  at  3.15c.  base,  Pittsburgh,  but  mills  in  this 
territory  are  adhering  to  3.25c.  base.  Ground  shaft- 
ing is  unchanged  at  3.65c.  base,  f.o.b.  mill,  carload  lots. 

Hot-Rolled  Flats. — -Most  makers  of  hoops  and  bands 
have  sufficient  business  to  toe  rather  disinterested  in 
more  except  at  full  prices.  The  few  not  thus  situated, 
however,  find  it  difficult  to  secure  orders  except  by 
making  attractive  prices,  and  they  are  reported  to  have 
gone  as  low  at  3.05c.,  base,  in  their  quest  for  business. 
The  market  for  hot-rolled  strips  also  is  irregular,  with 
some  well  filled  up  and  holding  firmly  to  3.30c.,  base, 
but  with  others  in  need  of  orders  and  going  as  low  as 
•3c.,  base,  to  get  them.  The  monthly  carrying  charge  of 
Ic.  per  bundle  per  month  on  cotton  ties  went  on  yester- 
day. It  now  develops  that  the  Steel  Corporation  price 
on  hoops  and  bands  never  has  gone  above  $3.15,  base, 
and  that  is  its  present  quotation.  It  is  not  in  a  posi- 
tion, however,  to  take  on  business  for  early  delivery. 
Prices  are  given  on  page  48. 

Cold-Rolled  Strips. — Specifications  from  the  auto- 
motive industry  are  light  at  the  moment,  and  general 
demand  is  not  sufficient  to  fully  engage  capacity.  The 
market  still  is  quotable  at  5c.  to  $5. 25c..  base,  Pitts- 
burgh, the  lower  price  being  that  of  the  Steel  Corpora- 
tion, but  which  is  being  met  by  some  independent  mills. 

Track  Fastenings. — Eastern  makers  of  small  spikes 
are  going  as  low  as  $3.50  base,  100  lb.,  to  get  orders 
for  small  railroad  spikes,  but  local  makers  show  a  dis- 
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position  to  stock  production  rather  than  meet  that 
price.  Demand  for  this  size  of  spike  is  very  light, 
owing  to  the  coal  situation,  which  is  so  dull  and  de- 
pressed as  to  discourage  full  operations,  to  say  nothing 
of  fresh  development  work.  Makers  are  well  supplied 
with  business  in  other  products  under  this  heading,  and 
are  not  yet  in  need  of  more  to  the  extent  of  being 
willing  to  cut  prices.    Quotations  are  given  on  page  49. 

Iron  and  Steel  Bars. — Current  demands  for  steel 
bar.s  are  moderate,  because  consumers  are  getting  such 
good  delivei-ies  against  old  orders,  and  these  generally 
at  well  below  today's  prices.  The  Steel  Corporation 
still  is  far  behind  its  ordei's  and  unable  to  make  very 
prompt  shipments  against  now  business,  but  this  is 
not  the  condition  of  the  independents,  some  of  whom 
can  ship  in  two  or  three  weeks  and  on  orders  for  a 
single  size  of  bar,  have  been  known  to  make  deliveries 
within  a  week.  There  is  little  sign  of  forward  buy- 
ing; indeed,  on  such  business  as  is  coming  out,  the  steel 
is  for  a  specific  requirement  and  for  delivery  on  a 
specified  date.  Too  many  makers  are  open  for  such 
business  for  buyers  to  be  obliged  to  pay  a  premium  for 
such  service.  The  top  and  bottom  on  the  market  is 
2.40c.,  base,  Pittsburgh.  With  the  extra  of  1.5c.  per  100 
lb.  for  cold-finishing  quality  bars,  makers  of  cold-fin- 
ished bars  claim  that  screw  stock  quality  rods  are 
cheaper  by  $1  per  ton.  The  leading  interest,  besides 
imposing  an  extra  $3  per  ton  for  hot-rolled  bars  for 
cold  finishing,  also  has  issued  a  new  card  of  extras  for 
size,  cutting,  etc.,  materially  advancing  these  extras 
over  the  old  card,  the  new  list  being  dated  July  1.  No 
change  is  noted  in  iron  bar  prices. 

Wb  quote  soft  steel  bars,  rolled  from  billets.  a,t 
2  tnr  .  base:  bars  for  cold-finishing  of  screw  stock 
.•iii,il\  sis,  $3  per  ton  over  base;  reinforcing  bars, 
i.illid  from  billets.  2.40c.  base;  refined  iron  bars, 
3.2."ic.  ba.se,  in  carload  lots  or  more  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh. 

Structural  Material — Prices  are  pretty  solidly  main- 
tained at  2.50c.  base,  Pittsburgh,  by  local  mills.  The 
only  change  in  the  situation  as  compared  with  a  month 
or  so  back  is  that  this  price  cai-ries  a  better  delivery 
than  it  did  then,  although  local  mills  claim  to  have 
several  weeks'  business  in  sight.  New  demands  are 
moderate,  probably  because  the  mills  now  are  delivering 
fairly  well  against  old  and  low-priced  business.  It  is 
claimed  that  low-priced  material  must  be  available, 
since  recent  bids  on  fabricated  jobs  have  indicated  that 
the  plain  material  has  been  figured  in  at  well  below  to- 
day's prices.    Prices  are  given  on  page  48. 

Plates. — Tank  builders  are  showing  a  lively  interest 
in  small  tonnage  for  early  delivery;  they  are  figuring  on 
a  number  of  oil  storage  tanks,  need  for  which  has 
developed  as  a  result  of  the  decline  in  crude  oil  prices. 
A  number  of  sales  running  from  300  to  1000  tons  have 
been  made  to  these  interests  at  the  regular  market  base 
of  2.50c.,  Pittsburgh;  this  price  has  been  paid  readily 
enough,  but  with  the  proviso  -that  delivery  should  be 
made  in  three  to  four  weeks.  The  Steel  Corporation 
is  not  catching  up  with  its  obligations  to  be  able  to 
promise  this  kind  of  delivery.  Prices  are  given  on 
page  48. 

Coke  and  Coal. — Prices  of  contract  furnace  coke 
have  receded  further  since  a  week  ago,  with  business 
for  third  quarter  having  been  done  in  the  week  under 
review  at  .$5  per  net  ton,  at  ovens,  and  even  $4.75. 
Operators  have  pretty  well  abandoned  the  $5.25  price 
and  are  now  seeking  $5;  in  view  of  business  at  a  lower 
price,  that  figure  really  is  a  negotiation  price.  Spot 
furnace  coke  still  takes  a  range  of  $4.75  to  $5;  the 
market  is  a  little  stronger  in  this  direction,  due  to  the 
fact  that  makers  of  inferior  grades,  who  have  been 
creating  much  competition,  have  largely  withdravm 
from  the  market.  Spot  foundry  coke  is  quoted  from  $5.50 
to  $6  and  on  last  half  contracts  about  $1  higher.  The 
coal  market  still  is  weak,  with  mine  run  steam  coal 
readily  obtainable  at  $1.75  to  $2  per  net  ton  at  mines 
and  gas  and  coking  coal  mine  run  grade,  at  $2.25.  Slack 
grade  has  stiffened  slightly  in  price,  steam  slack  now 
being  priced  at  $1.15  to  $1.25  and  gas  slack  at  $1.40 
to  $1.50. 

Old  Material.— Downward  tendency  of  prices  still  is 
unchecked.     Such  mill  buying  as  is  noted  is  for  very 


small  tonnages,  and  there  ai"e  so  many  dealers  with 
material  they  must  move  that  the  prices  are  almost 
wholly  in  buyers'  favor.  Bids  on  turnings  and  borings 
are  extremely  low,  and  consumers  are  not  badly  enough 
in  need  of  supplies  to  respond  to  efforts  of  dealers 
to  get  even  25c.  a  ton  more.  We  note  a  sale  of  500  tons 
of  machine  shop  turnings  to  a  Pittsburgh  district 
dealer  at  $12,  delivered,  but  this  price  is  below  the  real 
market,  which  at  present  is  around  $14.50  to  $15.  It 
is  believed  that  the  tonnage  at  the  lower  price  was 
shipped  without  an  order,  and  $12  was  the  best  price 
that  could  be  obtained  to  get  a  mill  to  take  it  in.  This 
class  of  material  is  readily  obtainable  at  $15,  and  prob- 
ably can  be  bought  at  $14.50.  Sales  of  heavy  melting 
steel  made  during  the  week  were  at  $20  to  $20.50,  but 
it  is  doubtful  whether  even  the  lower  price  now  could 
be  obtained,  and  some  dealers  are  expressing  a  will- 
ingness to  take  on  business  as  low  as  $19.  Most  recent 
sales  of  compressed  sheets  to  mills  have  been  at  $19, 
but  the  anxiety  among  dealers  for  orders  since  has  re- 
sulted in  a  quotation  as  low  as  $18.  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road scrap  list  again  for  July  aggregates  close  to  50,000 
tons;  other  railroad  lists  are  expected  to  be  heavy  and 
a  further  drop  in  prices  is  forecast. 

We  quote  for  delivery  to  consumers'  mill  in  the 
Iittsburgh  and  other  districts  taking  the  Pittsburgh 
freight  rate  as  follows: 

Per  Gross  Ton 

Heavy  melting  steel $20.00  to  $20. ."lO 

No.  1  cast,  cupola  size 22.50  to  23.00 

Rails  .  for    rolling,     Newark    and 

Cambridge.   Ohio  ;    Cumberland, 

Md.  ;    Huntington,  W.  Va.,   and 

Franklin,  Pa 20.00  to  21.00 

Compressed    sheet    steel 18.. '50  to  19.00 

Bundled  sheet  sides  and  ends.  .  .  .  16. RO  to  17.00 

Railroad  knuckles  and  couplers..  22.00  to  22  50 

Railroad   coil    and    leaf   springs..  22.00  to  22.50 
Low    phosphorus  standard  bloom 

and  billet  ends    24.00  to  24.50 

Low  phosphorus  plates  and  other 

grades    23.00  to  23.50 

Railroad    malleable    22.00  to  22.50 

Steel  car  axles 22.50  to  23.00 

Cast    iron    wheels    20.50  to  21.00 

Rolled  steel  wheels    22.00  to  22.50 

Machine    shop    turnings    14.50  to  15.00 

Heavy  steel    axle    turnings 16.00    to   16.50 

Short    shoveling    turnings 16.00  to  16.50 

Cast    iron    borings 16.00  to  16.50 

Heavy  breakable  cast   18.00  to  18.50 

Stove  plate 15.00  to  15.50 

Sheet  bar  crop  ends 22.00  to  23.00 

No.   1   railroad  wrought    16.00  to  16.50 


Labor  Conditions  in  Pennsylvania — Students 
Working  in  Mills 

Harrisburg,  Pa.,  July  2.— The  semi-monthly  report 
of  the  employment  division  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Department  of  Labor  and  Industry  for  the  first  half 
of  June  is  authority  for  the  statement  that  several  hun- 
dred students  have  been  placed  in  semi-skilled  and  un- 
skilled positions  in  iron  and  steel  mills  of  the  Harris- 
burg district  to  help  relieve  the  shortages  therein. 
These  youths  were  placed  through  the  department's 
junior  employment  plan.  The  shortage  of  mechanics 
is  reported  to  be  less  serious  than  the  shortage  of  mill 
workers,  who  are  declared  to  be  leaving  the  trades  be- 
cause of  objections  to   12-hr.  days. 

The  Philadelphia  district  reports  that  a  ship  build- 
ing firm  of  that  section  is  experimenting  with  Chinese 
laborers  as  rivet  heaters.  Automobile  mechanics  are 
reported  to  be  particularly  scarce. 

Scranton  reports  that  the  settlement  of  the  strike 
.  in  the  Ashley  shops  of  the  Central  Railroad  of  New 
Jersey  has  resulted  in  about  400  men  returning  to 
work.  This  is  said  to  have  relieved  the  situation  ma- 
terially in  Wilkes-Barre,  but  conditions  remain  un- 
changed in  Scranton. 

The  demand  for  workmen,  particularly  those  of  the 
skilled  classes,  is  reported  to  be  increasing  steadily. 
In  several  instances  district  offices  report  production  is 
being  handicapped  because  of  the  shortage  of  workers, 
both  of  the  skilled  and  unskilled  class.  Erie  reports 
a  slight  decrease  in  the  number  of  iron  and  steel  work- 
ers for  the  first  half  of  June.  The  decrease  is  said  to 
be  scarcely  noticeable  and  is  believed  to  be  only  a  tem- 
porary situation,  for  the  demand  for  workers  of  all 
classes  continues  strong. 
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Contracts  for  Oil  Tanks  Feature  the  Market 
Pig  Iron  Declines 

Chicago,  July  3.— Heavy  purchases  of  oil  storage 
tanks  are  the  center  of  interest  in  an  otherwise  feature- 
less market.  Lettings  reported  here  involve  a  total  of 
11,400  tons  of  plates.  Besides  the  orders  mentioned 
in' the  plate  paragraph,  the  Humble  Pipe  Line  Co., 
Houston,  Tex.,  has  placed  10  80,000-bbl.  tanks,  requir- 
ing 3000  tons  with  the  Chicago  Bridge  &  Iron  Works 
for  erection  at  Navarro.  Tex.,  and  the  Magnolia 
Petroleum  Co.  has  evenly  divided  an  order  for  20  tanks, 
involving  4000  tons  between  the  United  Iron  Works 
and  the  Petroleum  Iron  Works.  The  Humble  company 
is  understood  to  have  awarded  a  total  of  35  tanks,  but 
the  distribution  outside  of  the  10  placed  with  the  local 
fabricator  has  not  been  learned. 

Notwithstanding  the  revival  of  tank  demand,  the 
finished  steel  market  is  essentially  quiet  and  shipments 
from  mills  continue  to  exceed  new  bookings.  Local 
prices  on  plates,  shapes  and  soft  steel  bars  remain  firm 
and  unchanged.  Production  is  holding  up  well,  but 
local  mills  will  shut  down  over  July  4.  A  bar  iron 
mill  has  gone  down  for  several  days  for  repairs,  but 
this  is  the  only  important  interruption  in  output 
reported. 

Pig  Iron. — Local  iron  has  taken  the  third  consecu- 
tive drop  of  $1  a  ton  in  as  many  -weeks  and  is  now 
quoted  at  $29,  base,  furnace.  The  market  is  quiet  and 
weak  and  it  is  probable  that  an  attractive  tonnage 
could  be  placed  at  a  still  lower  figure.  Southern 
Foundry  appears  to  have  dropped  definitely  to  $25, 
base,  Birmingham.  While  a  number  of  producers  con- 
tinue to  quote  $26  to  $27,  base,  no  sales  are  reported 
above  $25.  Inquiries  are  light  and  few  sales  have 
been  made.  A  local  buyer  has  closed  for  3000  tons  of 
malleable  for  last  half  delivery  to  a  plant  outside  of 
this  city,  but  located  in  the  Chicago  district.  A  Wis- 
consin melter  has  closed  for  500  tons  of  foundry  for 
second  half  shipment.  A  southern  Michigan  melter 
who  asked  for  figures  on  1000  tons  of  malleable  for 
delivery  from  the  middle  of  August  over  the  remainder 
of  the  year  has  withdrawn  from  the  market  without 
buying.  While  resale  offerings  are  not  heavy,  they  are 
sufficiently  numerous  to  aflTect  prices  adversely.  This 
is  particularly  true  of  charcoal  iron,  which  is  reported 
to  have  been  quoted  at  as  low  as  $33.15,  delivered, 
Chicago.  Jackson  County  silvery  has  declined  $1  a 
ton,  and  electrolJ^;ic  material  is  moving  at  from  $1  to 
$2  less.  A  Michigan  melter  who  closed  for  600  tons  of 
8  per  cent  silvery  is  understood  to  have  bought 
electrolytic  at  a  $2  concession.  An  Indiana  melter  is 
inquiring  for  400  tons  of  charcoal  and  another  user 
in  the  same  State  is  in  the  market  for  a  carload  of  low 
phosphorus.  A  northern  Illinois  plant  is  asking  for 
figures  on  600  to  900  tons  of  2.75  to  3.25  per  cent 
silicon,  high  phosphorus  foundry,  for  last  half  shipment. 

Quotations  on  Northern  foundry  high  phosphorus 
malleat)le  and  basic  irons  are  f.o.b.  local  furnace  and 
do  not  include  an  average  switching  charge  of  61c. 
per  ton.  Other  prices  are  for  iron  delivered  at  con- 
sumers' yards  or  when  so  indicated,  f.o.b.  furnace 
other  than  local. 

Lake  Superior  charcoal,  averaging 

sil.  l.ao.  delivered  at  Chicaso..  $36.65 

Northern  coke.  No.  1,  sil.  2.25  to 

2.75     29.50 

Northern  coke,  foundry  No.  2,  sil. 

1.75    to   2.25 29.00 

Malleable,  not  over  2.25  sil 29.00 

Basic    29.00 

Hi>?h    phosnhorus    29.00 

Southern  No.  2 31.01 

Low    nhos  .    sil.    1    to    2   per  cent. 

copper  free    $36.00  to    37.00 

Silvery,  sil.  8  per  cent  (nominal)  43.29 

Ferroalloys. — Ferromanganese  is  now  available  for 
last  half  shipment  at  $120,  seaboard,  but  we  note  a 
sale  of  spot  material  at  $2.50  higher. 

We  quote  SO  per  cent  ferromanganese.  $127.56  to 
130.06  for  all  deliveries;  50  per  cent  ferrosiiicon. 
$92.50,  delivered-;  splegeleisen,  18  to  22  per  cent, 
$53.58,  delivered. 

Plates. — Tank  buying  continues  to  be  the  feature  of 
an    otherwise   quiet   market.     The   Sinclair    Crude   Oil 


Purchasing  Co.  has  placed  five  80,000-bbl.  tanks  for 
Oklahoma,  involving  1500  tons,  with  the  Graver  Cor- 
poration. The  Humphreys  Oil  &  Gas  Co.  has  awarded 
20  55,000-bbl.  tanks,  requiring  2660  tons,  for  erection  in 
Texas,  to  the  Youngstown  Boiler  &  Tank  Co.  The 
Cosden  Co.,  Tulsa,  Okla.,  has  ordered  two  55,000-bbl. 
tanks,  involving  260  tons,  from  the  Kansas  City  Struc- 
tural Steel  Co.  Additional  tank  business  is  in  pros- 
pect, particularly  for  the  Powell  field  in  Texas.  Tank 
fabricators  have  placed  with  one  local  mill  5400  tons 
of  plates  for  fourth  quarter  shipment  and  an  additional 
lot  of  500  tons  for  the  same  delivery  is  pending.  Prices 
are  firm  and  unchanged. 

2.S0c,.    Chicago, 
of  stock. 

Rails  and  Track  Supplies.— The  Nickel  Plate  is 
about  to  enter  the  market  for  an  as  yet  undetermined 
tonnage  of  rails  for  1924  delivery.  Little  new  busi- 
ness in  track  fastenings  has  been  booked,  but  attrac- 
tive business  is  in  prospect,  including  an  inquiry  for 
5000  kegs  of  spikes  and  another  lot  of  several  thou- 
sand kegs  of  spikes  and  bolts  which  has  not  yet  actu- 
ally come  up  for  figures.  Great  interest  is  manifested 
in  rolled  steel  wheels,  current  inquiries  from  12  roads 
totaling  10,000  wheels. 

Standard  Bessemer  and  open-hearth  rails,  $43 ; 
light  rails,  rolled  steel,  2.25c.,  f.o.b.  makers'  mills. 

Standard  railroad  spikes,  3.25c.  mill;  track  bolts 
with  square  nuts.  4.25c.  mill;  iron  tie  plates,  2.85c. 
mill;  steel  tie  plates,  2.60c.,  f.o.b.  mill;  angle  bars. 
2.75c.,  f.o.b.  mill. 

Jobbers  quote  standard  spikes  out  of  warehouse 
at  3.90c.  base  and  track  bolts,  4.90c.  base. 

Structural  MateriaL — Outside  of  oil  storage  tank 
awards  noted  in  the  paragraph  on  plates,  little  activity 
has  developed  in  the  fabricating  field  during  the  week. 
Buyers  continue  to  press  the  mills  for  deliveries  against 
old  commitments  and  there  are  notably  few  cancella- 
tions and  suspensions.    New  orders,  however,  are  light. 

The  mill  quotation  on  plain  material  is  2.60c.  to 
2.70c..  Chicago.  Jobbers  quote  3.30c.  for  plain 
material  out  of  warehouse. 

Bars. — While  soft  steel  bars  continue  to  be  the  most 
active  of  the  finished  commodities,  orders  and  inquiries 
are  confined  to  relatively  small  tonnages  and  mill  ship- 
ments still  exceed  bookings.  The  caution  of  buyers  is 
attributed  to  the  sustained  weakness  of  the  stock  mar- 
ket. Local  mill  prices  are  firm,  but  it  is  reported  that 
concessions  have  been  made  from  the  Pittsburgh  base 
price  of  2.40c.  Bar  iron  continues  quiet,  with  little 
business  of  consequence  moving  at  over  2.50c.  mill, 
Rail  steel  bars  are  firm  and  in  fairly  good  demand. 

Mill  prices  are:  Mild  steel  bars.  2.50c.  to  2.60c., 
Chicago;  common  bar  iron.  2.50c.  to  2.60c..  Chicago; 
rail  steel,  2.30c.,  Chicago  mill. 

Jobbers  quote  3.20c.  for  steel  bars  out  of  ware- 
house. The  warehouse  quotation  on  cold-rolled  steel 
bars  and  shafting  is  4.55c.  for  rounds  and  5.05c.  for 
flats,  squares  and  hexagons. 

Jobbers  quote  hard  and  medium  deformed  steel 
bars  at  3.15c.  base;  hoops,  4.55c.;  bands.  3.95c. 

Sheets. — The  attitude  of  mills  is  firmer  and  conces- 
sesions  have  practically  disappeared.  New  business  is 
light,  however.  Cooler  weather  during  the  past  week 
has  enabled  local  producers  to  operate  on  a  slightly  im- 
proved scale. 

Mill  quotations  are  3.85c.  for  No.  28  black,  3c. 
for  No.  10  blue  annealed  and  5c.  for  No.  28  gal- 
vanized, all  being  Pittsburgh  prices,  subject  to  a 
freight  rate  to  Chicago  of  34c.  per  100  lb. 

Jobbers  quote  f.o.b.  Chicago.  4.35c.  for  blue  an- 
nealed, 5.20c.  for  black  and  6.35c.  for  galvanized. 

Cast-iron  Pipe. — Inquiries  are  light,  but  awards  for 
the  week  involve  a  fair  total.  The  Lynchburg  Foundry 
Co.  will  furnish  800  tons  for  Mount  Greenwood,  HI. 
The  National  Cast  Iron  Pipe  Co.  will  supply  450  tons 
for  Gridley,  111.,  200  tons  for  Arlington  Heights,  111., 
and  100  tons  for  Frankfort,  Ind.  Alliance,  Ohio,  has 
awarded  200  tons  to  America  Cast  Ii-on  Pipe  Co. 

We  quote  per  net  ton.  f.o.b.  Chicago,  as  follows : 
Water  pipe,  4-in..  $64.20;  6-in,  to  12-in.,  $60.20; 
above  12-in.,  $58.20  to  $59.20  ;  class  A  and  gas  pipe, 
$5  extra. 

Wire  Products. — New  business  continues  to  come 
from  manufacturing  users  in  good  volume,  but  demand 
from  jobbers,  particularly  those  in  agi'icultural  sec- 
tions, has  declined  sharply.  Pressure  for  shipments  of 
wire  nails  is  still  heavy,  indicating  sustained  activity  in 
the  building  industry.     There  is  a  steady  increase  in 
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orders  for  woven  wire  fence,  whieh  is  sold  on  future 
dating.  Prices  are  steady,  althougli  there  are  unverified 
reports  of  shading  by  a  small  Ohio  river  producer.  For 
mill  prices,  see  Finished  Iron  &  Steel,,  f.o.b.  Pitts- 
burgh, page  48. 

We  quote  warehouse  prices  f.o  b.  Chlcapro:  No.  6 
to  No.  9  bi-lKht  basic  wire.  J3.90  per  100  lb.;  extra 
for  black  annealed  wire,  15c.  per  100  lb. ;  common 
wire  nails.  $3.95  per  100  lb.;  cement  coated  nails, 
J3,25  per  keg. 

Bolts  and  Nuts. — Orders  and  specifications  are  ex- 
ceedingly light  and  here  and  there  prices  are  being 
shaded.  The  discounts  generally  observed  are  those 
shown  on  page  48  except  that  for  delivery  in  this  ter- 
ritory they  are  f.o.b.  Chicago. 

Jobbers  quote  structural  rivets.  4c. ;  boiler  rivets. 
4.10c. ;  machine  bolts  up  to  %  X  4  in.,  45  and  5  per 
cent  off;  larger  sizes,  45  and  5  off;  carriage  bolts 
up  to  %  X  6  in..  40  and  6  off;  larger  sizes,  40  and  5 
off :  hot  pressed  nuts,  squares  and  hexagons,  tapped, 
$2.50  off;  blank  nuts,  $2.50  off;  coach  or  lag  screws, 
gimlet  points,  square  heads,  50  and  5  per  cent  off. 

Reinforcing  Bars. — Tonnage  placed  during  the 
week  forms  a  fair  aggregate,  although  falling  behind 
the  recent  average.  Much  of  the  business  now  develop- 
ing is  railroad  and  highway  work,  and  in  view  of  that 
fact  the  postponement  of  considerable  road  construc- 
tion is  a  source  of  some  concern.  Prices  are  fairly  well 
maintained,  although  concessions  continue  to  be  made 
on  attractive  jobs.     Lettings  include: 

Northern  Pacific  Railroad,  Phalen  Creed  sewer,  St.  Paul, 
Minn.,  500  tons  to  Kalman  Steel  Co. 

Chicago  &  North  Western  Railroad,  third  quarter  require- 
ments.  500  tons  to  Truscon  Steel  Co. 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul,  office  building,  Southport 
Avenue,  Chicago,  150  tons  to  Corrugated  Bar  Co. 

Illinois  highway  work,  110  tons  to  Kalman  Steel  Co. 
Underwriters  Laboratories,   Building  No.   6.    Chicago,   165 
tons  to  Barton   Spiderweb  System  Co. 

Great  Northern  Railroad,   110  tons  to  Concrete  Steel  Co. 
School  building,  Dubuque,  Iowa,  100  tons  to  Kalman  Steel 
Co. 

Covenant  Club  building,  Chicago,  100  tons  to  Truscon 
Steel  Co. 

Stockman's  Bank  &  Trust  Co.  building,  Chicago,  100  tons 
to  Concrete  Steel  Co. 

Gimbel  Bros.'  store  addition,  Milwaukee,  100  tons  to 
Concrete  Steel  Co. 

Science  Hall  for  Marquette  University,  Milwaukee,  156 
tons  to  Corrugated  Bar  Co. 

Office  building  for  Delmic  Realty  Co.,  Milwaukee,  120  tons 
to  Concrete   Engineering   Co. 

Theater  building  for  Jeffris  Estate,   Janesville.  Wis.,   100 
tons  to  Concrete  Engineering  Co. 
Pending  work  includes: 

Stewart-Warner  Speedometer  Corporation,  plant  addition, 
Chicago,    700    tons. 

Second  unit  of  Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Co.  plant  at  IVIil- 
waukee,  300  tons.  Bids  in. 

Apartment  hotel  building,  840  Sheridan  Road,  Chicago, 
for  Edelson  &  Pavlin,  165  tons. 

Pennsylvania  Railroad,  foundations  for  subways,  Gar- 
field Avenue  and  Fifty-sixth  Street,  Chicago,  150  tons. 

Chicago  Union  Station,  headhouse  and  concourse,  250  tons, 
general  contract  awarded  to  John  Griffiths  &  Son  Co. 
Fair  Store  addition,  Chicago,  700  tons. 
Coke.— By-product  foundry  coke  has  been  reduced 
to  $13.50,  delivered,  Chicago  switching  district,  and 
$14.25,  delivered  to  Milwaukee  consumers.  Beehive 
foundry  coke  is  still  weak  and  one  large  local  melter 
has  closed  for  10  carloads  from  Connellsville. 

Old  Material.— Buying  by  dealers  who  had  contracts 
to  fill  before  the  expiration  of  the  month  was  a  sus- 
taining influence  during  the  week,  but  the  general  tend- 
ency of  the  market  continues  in  a  dovsmward  direction. 
There  has  been  little  consumer  buying,  although  a 
steel  works  whose  specifications  for  heavy  melting  are 
not  so  rigid  as  those  of  other  mills,  bought  4000  tons 
at  $17  per  gross  ton.  At  the  same  time,  dealers  paid 
as  high  as  $18  to  fill  orders  taken  at  higher  prices.  By 
far  the  largest  consumer  of  heavy  melting  and  allied 
grades  has  cancelled  all  overdue  orders  regardless  of 
price.  This  action  is  interpreted  as  indicating  that  the 
mill  is  well  supplied  with  raw '  material  by  its  own 
blast  furnaces  and  will  use  much  less  scrap  than _  it 
purchased  during  the  early  months  of  the  year.  With 
this  interest  out  of  the  market,  Chicago  prices  may 
drop  to  a  lower  level  in  relation  to  those  of  other  cen- 
ters than  has  been  the  case  for  some  time,  owing  to  the 


necessity  for  the  Western  supply  of  scrap  to  find  an 
outlet.  Railroad  offerings  include  the  Pennsylvania, 
Southwestern  Region,  7000  tons;  Pennsylvania,  North- 
western Region,  2300  tons;  Chicago  &  Alton,  1500  tons 
and  the  New  York  Central,  a  blind  list. 

We  quote  delivery  in  consumers'  yards,  Chicago 
and  vlchiUy,  all  freight  and  transfer  charges  paid, 
as  follows : 

Per  Oroaa  Ton 

Iron  rails   $22.00  to  $22.50 

Cast  Iron  car  wheels    21.00  to    21.50 

Relaying  rails,  56  and  60  lb 28.50  to    29.50 

Relaying  rails,  65  lb.  and  heavier  32.00  to    35.00 
Rolled  or  forged  steel  car  wheels  21.00  to    21.50 

Ralls    for    rolling    18.00  to    18.50 

Steel  rails,  less  than  3  ft 19.50  to    20.00 

Heavy   melting  steel 17.50  to    18.00 

Frogs,    switches   and   guards   cut 

apart    17.25  to    17.75 

Shoveling  steel    17.00  to    17.50 

Drop   forge    flashings    12.50  to    13.00 

Hydraulic  compressed   sheets....    15.50  to    16.00 

Axle   turnings    15.00  to    15.60 

Per  Net  Ton 

Iron  angle  and  splice  bars 23.00  to    23.50 

Steel  angle  bars 16.00  to    16.50 

Iron  arch  bars  and  transoms. . . .    22.50  to    23.00 

Iron    car   axles    , 26.00  to    26.50 

Steel  car  axles 20.00  to    20.50 

No.    1    busheling 14.00  to    14.50 

No.    2   busheling 11.50  to    12.00 

Cut   forge    15.00  to    15.50 

Pipes  and  flues 11.50  to    12.00 

No.    1   railroad   wrought 15.00  to    15.50 

No.    2   railroad  wrought 15.00  to    15.50 

Steel  knuckles  and  couplers 19.00  to    19.50 

Coil    springs     20.50  to    21.00 

No.   1  machinery  cast 21.50  to    22.00 

No.    1   railroad  cast 19.75  to    20.25 

No.  1  agricultural  cast 19.75  to    20.25 

Low    phos.    punchings 17.00  to    17.50 

Locomotive  tires,  smooth 16.00  to    16.50 

Machine  shop  turnings 10.00  to    10,50 

Cast  borings    12.50  to    13.00 

Short   shoveling  turnings 12.50  to    13.00 

Stove  plate   15.00  to    15.50 

Grate  bars    13.50  to    14.00 

Brake  shoes   14.50  to    15.00 

Railroad    malleable    20.50  to    21.00 

Agricultural    malleable     20.00  to    20.50 


Engineers   Will   Investigate   Appointment   of 

Non-Technical  Man 

Washington,  July  2. — Protesting  against  the  al- 
leged policy  of  the  change  recently  made  by  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  Hubert  Work  in  substituting  a  non- 
technical man  for  a  technical  man  in  the  reclamation 
service,  the  Federated  American  Engineering  Societies 
through  Secretary  L.  W.  Wallace  has  addressed  a  let- 
ter to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  asking  reasons  for 
the  change.  It  was  pointed  out  that  the  society  would 
make  an  exhaustive  investigation  as  a  public  service 
and  as  a  matter  of  going  on  record  as  being  opposed 
for  all  time  against  the  alleged  policy  adopted  by  Sec- 
retary Work.  This  is  one  of  the  first  great  concerted 
moves  ever  taken  by  engineers  of  the  country  in  an 
effort  to  prevent  inroads  on  the  technical  service  of 
the  Government.  The  letter  of  Secretary  Wallace  re- 
lates to  the  appointment  of  former  Gov.  D.  W.  Davis 
of  Idaho  as  director  of  the  reclamation  service  in  place 
of  Arthur  Powell  Davis,  described  by  the  engineering 
societies  as  "an  eminently  succes.sful  employee  for  35 
years."  The  societies  represent  50,000  engineers  and 
technical  experts  who  make  up  the  28  organizations 
affiliated  with  the  Federated  American  Engineering 
Societies.  It  was  declared  that  the  appointment  of 
non-technical  men  in  connection  with  technical  service 
of  the  Government  may  well  endanger  the  whole  na- 
tional scheme  of  reclamation.  Secretary  Work  has 
declared  that  the  former  director  resigned,  but  friends 
of  the  latter  claim  the  Secretary  asked  for  his  resig- 
nation. 


The  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  is  moving  its  Philadelphia 
offices  this  week  from  the  Morris  Building  to  the 
Widener  Building,  occupying  a  part  of  the  space  occu- 
pied by  the  general  sales  offices  of  the  Midvale  Steel  & 
Ordnance  Co. 


The  Brady  Foundry  Co.,  Chicago,  has  been  sold  at 
auction  to  David  Evans,  president  Chicago  Steel 
Foundry  Co.  It  is  understood  that  Mr.  Evans  plans  to 
resell  the  plant,  having  no  intention  of  operating  it. 
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Birmingham 


Most    Pig    Iron    Makers    Quoting    $27 — Few 
Sales  Made — Pipe  Business  Active 

Birmingham,  Ala.,  July  3. — At  turn  of  the  half 
year  all  but  one  iron  maker  were  insisting  on  $27  for 
spot  and  third  quarter  iron.  The  one-stack  maker 
offering  iron  at  $25  was  within  very  little  of  having 
sold  capacity  for  third  quarter,  being  credited  with  a 
total  of  15,000  to  18,000  tons  of  recent  bookings,  which, 
added  to  what  was  already  on  books,  is  understood  to 
have  placed  him  in  the  same  position  statistically  as 
the  other  makers.  No  furnace  now  has  much  third 
quarter  iron  to  offer  and  two  have  none.  Sales  at  $27 
were  larger  last  week,  one  maker  booking  over  2000 
tons,  with  one  lot  of  700  tons.  An  inquiry  for  800  tons 
for  third  quarter  and  one  for  like  amount  for  fourth 
quarter  were  received  and  $27  quoted.  There  were  no 
cancellations  and  some  requests  for  anticipation  of 
shipments.  A  feature  of  the  week  was  shipment  of 
334  tons  to  Los  Angeles,  983  to  Oakland  and  100  to 
Seattle.    Little  or  none  is  being  taken  north. 

We  quote  per  gross  ton  f.o.b.  Birmingham  district 
furnaces  as  follows : 

Foundry,  silicon  1.75  to  2.25 $25.00  to  $27.00 

Basic   26.00 

Charcoal,  warm  blast 34.00 

Cast  Iron  Pipe. — Pressure  pipe  makers  enjoy  a 
steady  influx  of  business,  adding  to  their  swamped  con- 
dition. The  base  remains  at  $49.  The  National  Cast 
L-on  Pipe  Co.  is  expected  to  commence  making  de 
Lavaud  pipe  in  its  new  plant  next  month.  The  Pacific 
Coast  takes  large  quantities  steadily.  The  sanitary 
pipe  market  is  nominally  at  $70,  with  fair  business 
coming  in. 

Finishing  Mills. — Japan  took  3000  tons  of  rails  via 
Mobile  last  week.  The  Illinois  Central  order  of  60,000 
tons  of  rails  for  itself  and  the  Central  of  Georgia  is 
expected  to  be  filled  for  the  greater  part  by  the  Ten- 
nessee company.  New  wire  mill  business  is  easing 
down  except  as  to  bars  and  nails.  Bars  are  quoted 
2.70c.  f.o.b.  Birmingham. 

Coal  and  Coke.— Coke  is  bringing  $8  on  contracts 
and  $8.50  to  $9  for  spot. 

Old  Material. — Deliveries  on  old  business  are  heavy, 
but  new  business   in   steel   scrap   is  light.     Prices  are 
"wobbly,"  but  no  real  marking  down  has  been  done. 
We   quote   per  gross   ton   f.o.b.   Birmingham   dis- 
trict yards  as  follows : 

Old  steel  rails $18.00  to  $20.00 

No.   1  steel 16.00  to    18.00 

No    least 23.00  to    24.00 

Car   wheels    23.00  to    24.00 

Tramcar   wheels   22.00  to    23.00 

Stove   plate    17.00  to    18.00 

Cast  iron  borings 12.00  to    13.00 

Machine  shop  turnings 12.00  to    13.00 


Buffalo 


More  Inquiries  for  Pig  Iron,  but  Very  Few 

Transactions  Are  Recorded 

Buffalo,  July  3. — A  greater  number  of  inquiries, 
without  any  marked  change  in  the  placement  of  ton- 
nage, sums  up  the  present  situation.  Several  desirable 
inquiries  are  out;  the  Gould  Coupler  Co.  inquiry  put 
out  last  week  calls  for  monthly  deliveries  of  500  tons 
and  is  for  basic  and  malleable  iron.  An  inquiry  for 
500  tons  and  another  for  250  tons  of  foundry,  for  New 
York  and  New  England  delivery,  arc  noted.  All  inter- 
ests in  position  to  quote  are  unifonnly  asking  $27  for 
silicon  1.75  to  2.25  and  $27.50  for  silicon  2.25  to  2.75. 
A  number  of  melters  are  closing  for  the  week  and  be- 
cause of  the  labor  situation  curtailment  in  melting  in 
several  foundries  has  been  unusual.  Sellers  continue 
to  find  considerable  iron  being  carried  over  from  sec- 


ond quarter  and  in  a  few  cases  these  tonnages  will  be 
sufficient  for  all  of  July  melting  and  part  of  August. 
We  quote  f.o.b.  per  gross  ton  Buffalo  as  follows : 

No.  1  foundry,  2.75  to  3.25  sil $28.00 

No.  2X  foundry,  2.25  to  2.75  sil 27.50 

No.  2  plain,  1.75  to  2.25  sil 27.00 

Basio 26.50 

Malleable    26.50 

Lake   Superior  charcoal 36.78 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel. — Bar  buyers  have  been 
more  active  and  other  products,  which  have  been  in 
good  demand  throughout  the  latest  period  of  quietness, 
continue  to  be  sought  in  much  the  same  brisk  way. 
Sheet  demand  has  been  rather  irregular  and  while 
prices  hold  firm,  a  number  of  consumers  have  not 
placed  business  up  to  expectations.  Rumors  of  weak- 
ness in  black  sheets  have  disappeared  and  the  ruling 
price  is  3.85c.  Sales  of  3.75c.  may  have  been  made, 
but  the  instances  are  few.  The  2.40c.  price  on  bars  is 
uniform.  Canvass  of  some  of  the  larger  users  does  not 
reveal  any  weakening  nor  is  any  expected.  While  more 
business  has  been  placed,  none  is  for  anything  more 
than  actual  needs  and  no  forward  buying  has  developed. 
Pipe  allotments  are  still  in  effect. 

We  quote  warehouse  prices,  Buffalo,  as  follows: 
Structural  shapes.  3.65c. ;  plates.  3.65c. ;  soft  steel 
bars.  3.55c. ;  hoops,  4.65c. ;  bands.  4.35c. :  blue  an- 
nealed sheets,  No.  10  gage,  4.45c.  ;  galvanized  steel 
sheets.  No.  2S  gage.  6.35c. ;  black  sheets.  No.  28  gage, 
5.25c.;  cold  rolled  round  shafting,  4.70c. 

Old  Material. — Two  large  consumers  of  heavy  melt- 
ing steel  are  expected  in  the  market  and  in  view  of  the 
present  weakness  will  probably  hold  out  for  especially 
advantageous  prices.  No.  1  machinery  cast  scrap  is 
especially  weak  because  of  the  dull  situation  in  pig  iron. 
The  entire  market  is  lifeless,  but  July  railroad  lists  may 
stimulate  activity. 

We  quote  f.o.b.  gross  ton  Buffalo  as  follows : 

Heavj-   melting  steel $20.50  to  $21.50 

Low  phos..   0.04   and  under 25.00  to    26.00 

No.    1   railroad   wrought 19.00  to    20.00 

Car  wheels 21.00  to    22.00 

Machine   and    shop    turnings 14.00  to    15.00 

Cast  iron  borings 17.00  to    18.00 

No.    1    busheling 18.00  to    19.00 

Stove    plate    1 8  00  to    19.00 

Grate  bars    17.00  to    18.00 

Bundled  sheet  stampings 15.00  to    16.00 

No.  1  machinery  cast 23.00  to    24.00 

Hydraulic  compressed   IS. 50  to    19.50 

Railroad   malleable    24  00  to    25.00 


Boston 


Disregard  of  Pig  Iron  Differentials  Shown  the 

Past  Week 

Boston,  July  2. — Scattered  inquiries  for  pig  iron  in 
this  territory  the  past  week,  ranging  from  car  lots  to 
650  tons  and  in  the  aggregate  amounting  to  approxi- 
mately 2000  tons,  resulted  in  a  general  disregard  of 
differentials  by  furnaces  and  their  representatives  mak- 
ing quotations.  This  policy  served  to  check  rather  than 
stimulate  buying,  consequently  actual  sales  were  the 
smallest  for  any  weekly  period  this  year.  Eastern 
Pennsylvania  iron,  silicon  2.25  to  2.75,  was  offered  at 
$28  furnace  or  $31.65  delivered,  and  silicon  3.25  to  3.75 
at  the  same  delivered  price.  Buffalo  interests  offered 
the  same  grades  of  iron  at  $28  furnace.  Virginia  sili- 
con 3.25  to  3.75  was  offered  at  $33.42  and  $33.92  deliv- 
ered, or  51c.  a  ton  more  than  Buffalo  delivered. 

We  quote  delivered  prices  on  the  basis  of  the 
latest  reported  sales  as  follows,  having  added  $3.65 
freight  from  eastern  Pennsylvania.  $4.91  from  Buf- 
falo, $5.92   from  Virginia,  and  $9.60  from  Alabama: 

East  Penn.,  sil.  2.25  to  2.75 $31.65  to  $33.65 

East.  Penn..  sil.   1.75  to  2.25 31.65  to    32.65 

Buffalo,  sil.  2.25  to  2.75 32.91  to    33.91 

Buffalo,    sil.    1.75   to   2.25 32.91  to    33.91 

Virginia,  sil.   2.25  to  2.75 33.42  to    34.42 

Virginia,  sil.  1.75  to  2.25 3.'!.42to    33.92 

Alabama,  sil.   2.25   to  2.75 :i5.10  to    37.10 

Alabama,   sil.    1.75   to  2.25 34.60  to    36.60 

Warehouse  Business. — No  material  decrease  in  the 
number  of  orders  received  daily  by  warehouses  is  re- 
ported, but  the  tonnage  involved  in  the  average  indi- 
vidual order  is  smaller  than  a  month  ago  and  consid- 
erably so  when  contrast  is  made  with  April  records. 
Warehouse  stocks  as  a  rule  are  well  balanced,  yet  not 
excessive,  as  is  attested  by  recent  orders  placed  with 
mills  for  bars,  shapes,  plates,  sheets  and  tin  plate  for 
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third  quaiU'i-  delivery.  Stocks  of  wire  nails  are  larger 
than  noted  befoie  this  year.  Some  sizes  are  still  short, 
however.  Of  all  warehouse  products,  bolts  and  nuts 
appear  to  be  the  least  active. 

Coke.— The  New  England  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  followed 
by  the  Providence  G-as  Co.,  has  reduced  by-product 
foundry  coke  50c.  a  ton  to  $13.50  delivered  within  the 
$3.10  freight  rate  zone.  The  market  for  such  fuel  is 
now  $2.50  a  ton  below  the  1923  peak  price  and  on  the 
same  basis  as  a  year  ago.  Large  consumers  of  foun- 
dry coke  have  begun  to  order  more  freely  for  stocking 
purposes.  A  still  further  increase  in  the  movement 
from  ovens  to  consumer  is  expected  this  month,  inas- 
much as  many  foundries  will  have  taken  inventories 
as  of  June  30.  The  demand  for  domestic  coke  also  is 
on  the  mend,  consequently  New  England  ovens  pre- 
sumably will  continue  to  operate  on  their  present  pro- 
duction scale  throughout  the  summer. 

Old  Material. — Business  in  old  material  has  dwin- 
dled to  small  proportions.  The  practice  of  Pennsyl- 
.vania  mills  of  rejecting  a  large  percentage  of  every- 
thing shipped  out  of  New  England  in  a  measure  ac- 
counts for  the  inactivity  of  the  market  here.  Chemical 
borings  possibly  led  in  activity  the  past  week.  Car 
lots  were  purchased  at  prices  running  as  high  as  $15.75 
shipping  point.  Some  activity  is  noted  in  No.  1  ma- 
chinery ca.st,  dealers  paying  around  90c.  per  100  lb.  on 
ears.  Brokers  are  bidding  .$11  on  cars  for  mixed  bor- 
ings and  turnings,  but  holders  apparently  are  not 
anxious  to  let  go  at  that  figure.  Practically  all  heavy 
melting  steel  bought  was  applied  to  old  conti-acts  and 
involved  only  a  few  hundred  tons. 

The   following  prices   are   for   gross  ton   lots   de- 
livered consuming  points : 

No.   1  machinery  cast $23.50  to  $24.50 

No.   2   machinery  cast 21.50  to    22.50 

Stove    plate    13.00  to    14.00 

Railroad    malleable    25.00  to    25.50 

Street  car  wheels 23.00  to    24.00 

The    following    prices    are    offered    per   gross    ton 
lots  f.o.b.  Boston   rate  shipping  points: 

No.   1  heavy  melting  steel $14.00  to  $14.50 

No.    1   railroad   wrought 15.00  to    15.50 

No.    1    yard   wrought 13.00  to    13.50 

Wrought    pipe     (1    in.     in    diam., 

over   2  ft.   long) 10.50  to    11.00 

Machine  shop  turnings 11.00  to    11.50 

Cast  iron  borings,  rolling  mill...    11.50  to    12.50 

Cast  iron  borings,  chemical 14.50  to    15.75 

Blast   furnace   borings   and    turn- 
ings        11.00  to    11.25 

Forged  scrap  and  bundled  skil'H  Mil    1  1  (lO  to    11.50 

Shafting    i:i  fiOto    20.00 

Street  oar  axles 1 ''  "0  to    20.00 

Rails  for  reroUing 1  -  .'lO  to    16.00 


Pacilic  Kailroad  wheel  requirements  for  that  period 
will  be  1500  wheels,  and  a  St.  Louis  car  builder  has 
asked  for  prices  on  150  axles  for  cars  for  a  Los  An- 
geles street  car  company.  The  Mississippi  River  & 
Bonne  Terre  Railroad  is  in  the  market  for  a  small 
quantity  of  structural  shapes  and  bars.  A  few  inquiries 
have  come  from  the  railway  supply  companies.  Fab- 
ricators are  still  well  supplied  with  structural  steel. 
Jobbers  are  buying  hardly  anything. 

For  stock  out  of  warehouse  we  quote :  Soft  Hteel 
bars,    3.35c.    per    lb.;    iron    bars,    3.35c.;    strucluial 
shapes,   3.45c.;  tank  plates.   3.45c.;   No.    10   blue  an- 
nealed sheets,  4.45c. ;  No.  28  black  sheets,  cold  roll.d. 
one   pass,    5.20c.;   cold   drawn   rounds,   shafting   ami 
screw   stock,    4.45c.;    .sinir.iur.U    liv.is,    l.l.H'   .    I.miI.i 
rivets,   4.25c.;   tanl 
per  cent  oft  list ;   i 
riage  bolts.  40-5  i" 
hot   pressed    nut.s. 
and  tapped,  $2.50  "ii 

Coke. — Heavy  offerings  of  Connellsville  coke  in  this 
market  have  had  a  tendency  to  ease  up  the  market. 
Some  sales  have  been  reported  as  low  as  $4.50  on  lower 
grades,  while  standard  grades  have  sold  from  $6.25  to 
$7.50.  Contracts  have  been  made  for  delivery  at  from 
$7  to  $7.50. 

Old  Material.— The  market  for  old  materials  is 
marked  by  the  heavy  offerings  of  railroads,  which  is 
helping  to  keep  the  market  weak  and  prices  down.  Be- 
cause of  the  weak  market,  the  Chicago,  Burlington  & 
Quincy  and  Wabash  railroads  withdrew  their  lists. 
But  other  lines  had  heavy  lists  out,  the  largest  being 
the  Pennsylvania  System,  as  follows;  Central  region, 
14,000  tons,  including  1981  tons  of  rails;  lines  west  of 
Pittsburgh,  6900  tons,  including  1350  tons  of  wheels, 
and  the  Chicago  division,  2500  tons.  The  Chicago,  Mil- 
waukee &  St.  Paul  list  has  1500  tons;  United  Railways 
of  St.  Louis,  1000  tons,  and  the  Southern  Railway  60 
scrap  locomotives.  Consumers  are  interested  only  in 
occasional  bargains. 


We  quote  dealers'  prices  f.o.b. 

consumers 

work 

St.    Louis    industrial   district  and 

dealers'   yards,    t 

Per  Gross  Ton 

IrDn    rails 

$19  00  to  $19  50 

RaUs   for   rollmg 

18  00  to 

34  50 

1  1  (10  to 

19  50 

U                       1               stc    1 

17  Oil 

H       \         1     \    1  1  „    -.tH,  1 

11      0  to 

17  00 

Fr  g-~     switches    and    guards    c 

;t 

apart 

17  00  to 

Per  Net  Ton 

1     7  J  to 

13  Id 

Steel  angle  bais 

1          t  ) 

9=;  Kn 

St.  Loiiii? 


Pig  Iron   MeUers  Not  Interested — Coke  and 

Old  Material  Weak 

St.  Louts,  Ju!y  3.— The  end  of  the  last  half  of  the 
year  finds  the  pipr  iron  market  easy,  with  melters  show- 
ing no  interest  in  their  future  requirements.  A  few 
orders  were  placed  during  the  week,  one  for  300  tons, 
the  remainder  mostly  for  carloads.  Some  Southern 
iron  is  still  being  sold  at  $25,  Birmingham,  bat  the 
larger  furnaces  are  still  quoting  $27.  Stocks  in  hands 
of  the  furnaces  in  the  Birmingham  district  are  said  to 
be  the  lowest  they  have  ever  hcen,  one  authority  plac- 
ing them  at  30,000  tons  for  the  28  furnaces.  The  big- 
gest factor  in  the  Chicago  market  has  made  a  price 
of  $29  there  for  Northern  iron,  and  there  have  been  per- 
sistent, authoritative  reports  of  sales  being  made  as 
low  as  $28,  Chicago,  to  points  outside  of  that  indus- 
trial district. 

We  quote  delivered  consumers'  yards,  St.  Louis. 
as  follows,  having  added  to  furnace  prices  $i.l.b 
freight  from  Chicago.  .??,  L'^  fi  .in  Huiiimgham  (rail 
and  water),  $5.17  from    1  i  iliai.  andSl 


mts  average  switcn;i 
Northern  fdy..  sil.  1. 
Northern  malleable, 


.$31 


Southern  fdy.,  sil.  1.75  t"  1^  -  ■ •5"-^  ' 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel.— Railroads  continue  to 
send  out  inquiries  covering  their  requirements  for  last 
half,  wh'ch  are  principally  for  forgings.     The  Missouri 


xd    malleible 
le  sh  >p  luinings 
linn  bundled  sheets 


Detroit  Scrap  Market 

Detroit,  June  30. — The  recent  award  by  one  of  the 
largest  producers  in  the  district  of  approximately 
3000  tons  of  turnings,  flashings,  heavy  melting  steel, 
borings  and  regular  hydraulic  compressed  for  July 
delivery  developed  the  fact  that  dealers  are  showing 
less  inclination  to  store  tonnage,  as  there  were  only 
about  two-thirds  as  many  bidders  as  on  the  usual 
monthly  lettings.  Prices  are  materially  the  same  as 
quoted  a  week  ago  with  turnings  and  flashings  regis- 
tering a  decline  of  50c.  per  ton. 

The  following  prices  are  quoted  on  a  gross  ton 
basis  f.o.b.  cars  producers'  yards,  excepting  stove 
plate,  automobile  and  No.  1  machinery  cast,  which 
are  quoted'  on  a  net  ton  basis : 

Heavy  melting  steel $15.00  to  $17.00 

Shoveling   steel    15.00  to    17.00 

No.    1  machinery  cast 18.00  to    20.00 

Cast   borings    1 2.^.0  to    13.00 

Automobile    cast   scrap 22.00  to    24.00 

Stove  plate  15.00  to    17.00 

Hydraulic    comiiresirpd     14.00  to    lo.OO 

Turnings    1"  "0  to    11.00 

Flashings    10.00  to    11.00 
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Sales    of    Moderate    Tonnages    of    Pig    Iron 
Develop  Lower  Prices 

Cincinnati,  July  3. — A  number  of  fair-sized  sales 
were  reported  last  week,  developing  lower  prices  on 
Northern  irons,  but  no  change  in  Southern  quotations. 
An  Indiana  melter  is  reported  to  have  closed  for  1000 
tons  at  a  shade  lower  than  $27,  Ironton,  basis,  and  a 
Southern  Ohio  melter  is  credited  with  the  purchase  of 
500  tons  at  about  the  same  figure.  A  car  company  in 
the  district  bought  500  tons  of  Northern,  and  an 
automobile  parts  manufacturer  500  tons  of  Tennessee 
iron  at  $25.50,  Birmingham.  A  number  of  other  sales 
included  carload  lots  up  to  100  tons.  There  is  no 
activity  in  Bessemer,  basic  or  silveries.  Inquiry  is 
light,  though  sellers  report  that  melters  are  more 
willing  to  discuss  pig  iron  requirements  than  for  many 
weeks  past,  indicating  more  interest  is  being  shown  as 
stocks  on  hand  get  lower.  The  L.  &  N.  Railroad  vnW 
close  this  week  on  1000  tons  of  Southern,  and  an  in- 
quiry is  cui-rent  from  an  Indiana  manufacturer  for 
1000  to  2000  tons  for  fourth  quarter. 

Based  on  freight  rates  of  $4.05  from  Birmingham 
and  $2.27  from  Ironton,  we  quote  f.o.b.   Cincinnati: 

Southern  coke.  sil.  1.75  to  2.25   (base) $29.05 

Southern    coke,    sil.    2.25    to    2.75     (No.    2 

soft)    29.55 

Ohio  silvery,  8  per  cent 40.77 

Southern  Ohio  coke,  sil.  1.75  to  2.25  (No.  2)    29.27 

Basic  Northern    29.27 

Malleable   29.27 

Finished  Material. — The  market  is  going  along  in  a 
very  satisfactory  way.  While  orders  continue  to  be 
placed  for  small  tonnages,  some  of  the  larger  buyers 
have  also  contracted  for  third  quarter,  and  specifica- 
tions have  been  good.  Plates,  in  particular,  seem  to  be 
in  demand  for  early  shipment,  though  bars  are  also 
fairly  active.  Prices  of  the  heavier  products  are  being 
firmly  maintained,  and  to  date  there  have  been  no  evi- 
dences of  current  prices  being  shaded.  Some  mills  are 
quoting  carload  lots  of  bars  at  2.45c.,  and  making  sales 
right  along,  but  the  generally  accepted  price  is  2.40c., 
with  2.50c.  for  shapes  and  plates.  Most  of  the  larger 
buyers  have  covered  their  requirements  of  sheets  for 
the  third  quarter,  but  fill-in  tonnages  are  fairly  numer- 
ous. More  pipe  buying  is  being  done,  probably  due  to 
the  fact  that  mills  can  now  make  better  delivery,  and 
jobbers  feel  that  it  would  pay  them  to  lay  in  a  stock 
while  it  is  possible  for  them  to  do  so,  as  pipe  has  been 
a  very  scarce  article  for  many  months  past.  There  is 
little  activity  in  wire  products,  as  far  as  new  business 
is  concerned,  but  with  most  mills  six  to  eight  weeks 
behind  on  shipments,  jobbers  are  pressing  mills  for 
deliveries.  Nail  prices  seem  to  have  become  stabilized 
at  $3.00  per  keg,  base,  little  more  being  heard  of  the 
$3.10  price  for  prompt  delivery.  No  new  inquiries  have 
appeared  for  structural  steel,  and  the  only  letting  of 
importance  was  a  warehouse  at  Indianapolis,  350  tons, 
to  the  Rochester  Bridge  Co. 

Warehouse   Business. — Some   manufacturers   appar- 
ently are  having  difficulty  in  getting  shipments  of  steel 
bars,  as   local  jobbers  report  a   heavy  demand  out  of 
stock.    Business  fell  off  during  the  past  week,  but  this 
IS  attributed  to  the  fact  that  many  buyers  were  loath  to 
place  orders  until  their  semi-annual  inventory  had  been 
completed.     Reinforcing  bars  are  in  good  demand,  as 
are  sheets  and  plates.    Prices  are  firmly  maintained. 
Cincinnati    Jobbers    quote:    Iron    and    steel    bars. 
3.50c. ;  reinforcing  bars.  3.60c. ;  hoops.  4  55c  ■  bands 
4.25c. :     shapes,     3.60c. ;     plates.     3.60c. ;     cold-rolled 
rounds.    4.50c. ;   cold-rolled   flats,   squares   and   hexa- 
gons,  5c. ;  No.   10   blue   annealed  sheets.   4.25c.  •   No. 
28   black   sheets.    5.35c.;    No.    28    galvanized    sheets. 
6.35c.:  No.  9  annealed  wire.  $3.60  per  100  lb.;  com- 
mon wire  nails,  $3.60  per  keg  base. 

Coke.— There  is  little  activity  in  the  coke  market 
and  prices  are  still  soft.  Connellsville  furnace  coke  is 
quoted  at  $5  for  prompt  shipment,  and  foundry  at  $5.50 
up.  New  River  coke  can  be  had  at  $1  below  last  week's 
quotations  from  at  least  one  operator.  Wise  County 
prices  are  unchanged. 

Old    Material.— There   were   a   few   small   sales   of 


borings  and  turnings  reported,  but  othei-wise  the  scrap 
market  was  very  quiet,  and  undoubtedly  lower  prices 
than  those  quoted  could  be  done.  Railroad  offerings 
are  heavy.    Some  mills  are  holding  up  shipments. 

We  quote  dealers'  buying  prices,  f.o.b.  cars  Cin- 
cinnati : 

Per  Gross  Ton 

Bundled  sheets    $13.00  to  $13.50 

Iron  rails    15.50  to  16.00 

Relaying  rails.  50  lb.  and  up 28.00  to  28.50 

Rails  for  rolling 17.00  to  17.50 

Heavy   melting  steel 16.00  to  16.50 

Steel  rails   for  melting 15.00  to  15.50 

Car  wheels   16.00  to  16.50 

Per  Net  Ton 

No.    1   railroad   wrought 12.50  to  13.00 

Cast  borings    11.00  to  11.50 

Steel  turnings    10.00  to  10.50 

Railroad  cast 17.00  to  17.50 

No.   1  machinery  cast 20.50  to  21.00 

Burnt  scrap    13.00  to  13.50 

Iron  axles 23.00  to  23.50 

Locomotive  tires   (smooth  inside)  13.50  to  14.00 

Pipes  and  flues 10.50  to  11.00 

The  Cincinnati  office  of  The  Iron  Age  has  been 
moved  from  the  Mercantile  Library  Building  to  Room 
904,   First  National   Bank  Building. 


New  York 


Pig    Iron    Weak    and    Dull — Price    of    By- 
product Coke  Reduced  $1 

New  York,  July  3. — Buying  of  the  past  week  has 
been  extremely  light  and  prices  are  ragged.  The 
largest  tonnage  reported  closed  was  500  tons  of  high 
silicon  for  third  quarter  delivery  to  a  Connecticut 
melter.  A  number  of  inquiries  ranging  from  500  to 
1000  tons,  previously  reported,  have  not  been  closed 
and  the  general  attitude  of  buyers  is  one  of  waiting 
while  the  market  sags.  In  eastern  Pennsylvania  the 
ordinary  base  is  now  $28,  with  No.  1  and  No.  2X 
obtainai>le  from  some  furnaces  at  the  same  price  as 
No.  2  plain.  It  is  understood  that  less  than  $28  can 
be  done  on  No.  2  plain,  but  that  on  such  sales  the  usual 
differentials  are  added  for  the  high  silicons.  On  Buf- 
falo iron  $28  is  the  maximum,  with  quotations  ranging 
down  to  $27.  On  Virginia  iron,  prices  are  weaker  and 
$27  could  be  done  on  a  fair  tonnage. 

We  quote  delivered  in  the  New  York  district  as 
follows,  having  added  to  furnace  prices  $2.27  freight 
from  eastern  Pennsylvania.  $4.91  from  Buffalo  and 
$5.44  from  Virginia: 

East.  Pa.  No.   1  fdy.,   sil.   2.75   to 

3.25     30.27 

East.  Pa.  No.  2X  fdy..  sil.  2.25  to 

2.75    30.27 

East.  Pa.   No.    2  fdy.,  sil.    1.75   to 

2.25     30.27 

Buffalo,  sil.  1.75  to  2.25 31.91 

No.  2X  Virginia,  sil.  2.2.-;  to  2.75.  .$33.44  to    33.94 
No.  2  Virginia,  sil.  1.75  to  2.25.  .  .    32.44  to    32.94 

Cast-iron  Pipe. — Prices  remain  firm  and  deliveries 
are  generally  extended  well  up  to  fall.  Foundries  re- 
port continued  difficulty  with  labor,  owing  to  warm 
weather.  Private  purchases  are  frequent.  We  quote 
per  net  ton,  f.o.b.  New  York,  in  carload  lots,  as  follows: 
G-in.  and  larger,  $62.30;  4-in.  and  5-in.,  $67.30;  3-in., 
$77.30,  with  $5  additional  for  Class  A  and  gas  pipe. 
A  slight  improvement  is  noted  in  soil  pipe  demand, 
although  transactions  are  of  limited  size.  Prices  are 
becoming  fairly  well  settled  around  the  figure  estab- 
lished by  the  recent  decline  of  5  points.  One  maker  is 
reported  to  have  marked  a  further  decline  of  5  points. 
We  quote  discounts  of  both  Southern  and  Northern 
makers,  f.o.b.  New  York,  in  carload  lots,  as  follows: 
6-in.  standard,  18  to  20%  per  cent  off  list;  heavy,  28 
to  30%  per  cent  off  list. 

Warehouse  Business. — After  discount  is  made  for 
seasonal  quietness,  most  warehouses  agree  that  busi- 
ness is  holding  a  good  pace,  even  against  the  coming 
holiday.  There  has  been  considerable  cutting  in  prices 
on  sheets  but  the  opinion  expressed  is  that  this  is  only 
a  temporary  condition.  A  few  dealers  felt  a  measurable 
falling  off  in  sheet  business,  and  in  some  quarters  it  is 
believed  that  orders  may  be  taken  wisely  at  4.35c.  on 
No.  18  soft  black  sheets.  There  are  no  changes  in 
prices  on  any  of  the  ferrous  materials.  Mill  prices 
hold  firm  in  sipring  and  tool  steel,  but  there  seems  to 
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bo  an  underlying  softness.  Buying  is  hand-to-mouth 
and  mills  are  pretty  well  booked.  Export  buyinf":  is 
gaining  but  competition  in  prices  is  sharp.  Inquiries 
are  fairly  numerous  and,  although  they  are  for  small 
lots,  this  continues  to  be  a  fairly  active  pi-oduct.  Brass 
and  copper  warehouses  have  dropped  brass  sheet,  wire 
and  rods  %c.,  and  sheet  copper  from  V2C.  to  %c.  This 
reduction  was  in  order  since  previous  prices  were  based 
on  higher  priced  copper.  Price  quotations  appear  on 
page  66. 

Ferroalloys. — Demand  for  ferromangancse  is  exceed- 
ingly light  and  confined  to  small  lots  for  early  ship- 
ment. It  is  stated  that  some  of  these  are  being  satis- 
fied with  resale  metal  at  a  concession  of  about  $5  from 
the  contract  price  of  $120,  seaboard.  There  is  almost 
no  contracting  for  last  half,  but  there  is  still  some  alloy 
available  at  the  quotation  of  $125,  seaboard.  Demand 
for  spiegeleisen  is  also  light,  with  quotations  unchanged. 
The  almost  stagnant  conditions  also  obtain  in  the  50 
per  cent  ferrosilicon  market  where  demand  is  confined 
to  small  lots  for  early  delivery.  The  policy  of  waiting 
which  has  prevailed  in  these  markets  for  some  time  is 
even  more  accentuated  as  the  markets  enter  the  last 
half. 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel. — In  some  quarters  an  in- 
crease in-  buying  activity  is  noted,  but  in  general  the 
situation  remains  unchanged  in  that  new  inquiry, 
though  more  than  usual  for  the  season,  is  dull.  It  is 
not  unusual  to  find  a  mill  taking  business  equal  to  ship- 
ments. Shipments  continue  heavy  and  suspensions  or 
cancellations  are  unheard  of.  Railroads  are  buying 
steel  for  maintenance  work.  The  New  York  Central 
took  bids  today  on  5000  tons  of  plates,  shapes,  bars 
and  other  form  of  steel  for  third  quarter  needs;  14  or 
15  companies  bid  for  part  or  the  whole  of  the  work  and 
of  course  for  different  delivery  points,  but  apparently 
the  prices  in  every  case  accorded  with  the  current 
market.  Generally  speaking,  prices  are  firm,  though 
concessions  are  being  made  in  bolts  of  60  and  10  per 
cent  instead  of  50  and  10  per  cent,  and  bar  iron  is  on  a 
parity  with  steel  bars  and  has  been  quoted  at  a  2.35c. 
Pittsburgh  basis. 

We  quote  for  mill  shipments.  New  York  delivery, 

as   follows:    Soft   steel    bars,    2.74c.   to    2.84c.;    plates 

and  .structural  shapes,  2.S4c.  ;  bar  iron,  2.74c. 

Old  Material. — There  is  very  little  interest  in  the 
scrap  market  among  either  consumers  or  dealers. 
Beyond  buying  for  orders  in  hand  dealers  are  making 
no  purchases,  as  there  is  no  settled  feeling  that  prices 
have  yet  reached  bottom  despite  the  steady  decline 
during  the  past  few  months.  It  is  to  be  expected  that 
the  larger  dealers  will  begin  accumulating  stocks  for 
epeculative  purposes  as  soon  as  prices  have  reached  a 
point  that  is  attractive  to  them,  but  there  are  no 
indications  now  that  such  a  time  has  arrived.  Dealers 
are  paying  about  $13.50  to  $14.00,  f.o.b.  cars,  New  York, 
for  ordinary  No.  1  melting  steel  for  Pittsburgh  and 
eastern  Pennsylvania  mills  and  about  50c.  a  ton  higher 
for  railroad  steel.  Other  prices  are  about  as  they  were 
a  week  ago. 

Buying  prices  per  gross  ton,  New  York,  follow: 

Heavy  melting  steel,  yard $13.50  to  $14.00 

Steel      rails,      short     lengths,      or 

equivalent    14.00  to    14.50 

Rails  for  rolling 16.00  to    18.00 

Relaying   rails,   nominal 25.00  to    26.00 

Steel   car  axles 20.00  to    21.00 

Iron  car  axles 2ri.on  to    26.00 

No.    1    railroad   wrought 17. on  to    17.50 

Wrought  iron   track IC.nn  to    16.50 

Forge  Are   12. 7r,  to    13.25 

No.   1  yard  wrought,  long 15.50  to    16.00 

Cast  borings  (clean) 12.75  to    13.25 

Machine-shop    turnings    12.00  to    12.50 

Mixed  borings  and   turning.^ 12.00  to    12.50 

Iron  and   steel  pipe    (1    in.   dirim., 

not  under   2  ft.   long) 10.50  to    11.00 

Stove    plate    12.75  to    13.25 

Locomotive  grate   bar.s 13.00  to    13.50 

Malleable   cast    (railroad) 19.nn  to    20.00 

Cast-iron  car  wheels 18.00  to    19.00 

Prices  which  dealers  in   New  York  and    Brooklyn 
are  quoting  to  local   foundries  per  gross  ton  follow  : 

No.   1  machinery  east $21.00  to  $21.50 

No.  1  heavy  cast  (columns,  build- 
ing materials,  etc.),  cupola  size  20.00  to    20.50 
No.   1  heavy  cast,  not  cupola  size  18.00  to    18.50 
No.  2  cast  (radiators,  cast  boilers. 

etc.)    16.00  to    16.50 

Coke.— The  price  of  by-product  coke  has  been  re- 
duced $1  on  foundry  grades  and  is  now  quoted  $11.34 


and  $11.41,  Newark  and  Jersey  City  points.  Standard 
foundry  Connellsville  coke  for  prompt  shipment  ranges 
from  $5.50  to  $6.25,  ovens,  and  on  contract,  $6.75  to 
$7.50.  Quotations  on  standard  furnace  range  from 
$4.75  to  $5.50  for  prompt  shipment.  There  is  virtually 
no  contracting. 


PJiiladelphia 


Foundry  Pig  Iron  Declines  $1 — Less  Strength 
in  Some  Finished  Lines 

Philadelphia,  July  3. — Foundry  pig  iron  is  down 
$1  a  ton  from  the  nominal  quotations  of  a  week  ago; 
scrap  is  weak  and  lower;  some  finished  steel  products 
show  less  strength  than  a  week  or  two  ago,  and  there 
is  an  air  of  uncertainty  at  the  beginning  of  the  second 
half  of  the  year  as  to  what  market  and  price  develop- 
ments will  be.  That  the  next  two  months  will  be  un- 
eventful seems  to  be  a  general  conclusion,  but  there  is 
a  disposition  in  some  quarters  to  believe  that  the  early 
autumn  will  bring  renewed  activity. 

There  has  been  during  the  past  month  a  greater  de- 
gree of  confidence  in  steel  prices  than  in  pig  iron  prices. 
The  latter  have  definitely  broken,  but  only  sporadic 
cutting  of  finished  steel  products  has  developed,  notably 
on  structural  shapes,  which  are  available  from  one  mill 
at  2.40c.,  Pittsburgh.  Slight  weakness  has  developed  in 
bar  iron,  to  the  extent  of  about  $1  a  ton,  while  bolts, 
nuts  and  rivets  are  very  weak  and  some  makers  will 
undoubtedly  be  obliged  to  revise  third  quarter  contract 
figures  to  the  basis  now  generally  being  quoted. 

There  will  be  partial  shut-downs  this  .week  at  some 
mills  for  repairs. 

Ore. — Last  week's  receipts  of  iron  ore  at  this  port 
totaled  13,839  tons,  of  which  7289  tons  came  from 
Sweden  and  6550  tons  from  Tunis.  Five  thousand  tons 
of  Brazilian  manganese  ore  also  arrived  and  1500  tons 
of  chrome  ore  from  British  India. 

Semi-Finished  Steel. — Quotations  are  at  $42.50, 
Pittsburgh,  for  open-hearth  rerolling  billets,  but  East- 
ern mills  seemingly  are  not  ready  to  follow  the  mini- 
mum Pittsburgh  price  of  $47.50  on  forging  billets. 

Coke. — Blast  furnace  coke  for  prompt  shipment  is 
being  quoted  at  $4,75  to  $5,  Connellsville,  and  on  con- 
tract at  $5.50,  but  not  many  contracts  are  being  made. 
Foundry  coke  is  to  be  had  from  $6  to  $7.50,  ovens,  ac- 
cording to  grade. 

Ferroalloys. — Ferromangancse  at  $125,  furnace  or 
seaboard;  spiegeleisen  at  $45,  furnace,  and  50  per  cent 
ferrosilicon  at  $92,  delivered,  represent  today's  prices 
on  principal  alloys.  Foreign  ferrosilicon  running  a  little 
under  50  per  cent  is  to  be  had  from  $85  to  $87.50, 
delivered. 

Pig  Iron. — Efforts  to  maintain  a  $29  base  for  foun- 
dry pig  iron  at  eastern  Pennsylvania  furnaces  have 
failed  and  the  market  is  wide  open,  with  no  certainty 
as  to  what  prices  will  be  quoted  on  attractive  inquiries, 
should  any  develop.  The  present  level  is  $28,  furnace, 
for  No.  2  plain,  with  $1  differentials  for  higher  silicon 
content,  but  it  is  feared  that  $1  differentials  may  not 
hold  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Virginia  and  Buffalo  fur- 
naces are  quoting  50c,  differentials.  The  new  prices 
are  $1  down  from  those  nominally  quoted  a  week  ago. 
The  situation  is  viewed  with  misgivings  by  Eastern 
furnace  interests,  as  no  important  share  of  the  ex- 
pected demand  from  consumers  for  third  quarter  iron 
has  developed.  One  company  with  two  large  furnaces 
in  blast,  having  about  35,000  tons  of  iron  piled,  will 
put  out  one  of  its  furnaces  probably  within  a  week. 
Another  company  with  two  active  furnaces  is  likely  to 
let  one  of  them  go  out  soon,  but  has  no  definite  plans. 
The  volume  of  foundry  iron  business  in  the  past  week 
has  been  slightly  greater  than  during  the  week  pre- 
vious, but  it  is  by  no  means  important  enough  to  create 
optimism.  A  Virginia  furnace  company  has  authorized 
its  agents  to  sell  7500  tons  of  iron  for  delivery  at  any 
time  in  second  half  at  $27  base,  furnace,  with  50c. 
differentials,  but  it  is  intimated  that  in  cases  of  mixed 
orders  of  two  or  more  grades  it  is  possible  to  obtain 
$27  quotations  even  on  No.  2X  and  No.   IX.    Foreign 
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iron  is  not  being'  sold  in  appreciable  tonnages,  but  it 
is  a  menace  to  Atlantic  seaboard  furnaces  to  the  ex- 
tent that  it  will  keep  Eastern  iron  at  competitive  levels. 
The  only  basic  iron  transaction  of  the  week  involved 
2500  tons  for  early  delivery.  Basic  is  available  at  not 
more  than  $28,  delivered.  Gray  forge  is  to  be  had  at 
the  same  price.  While  foreign  pig  iron  receipts  are 
less  frequent,  2000  tons  came  in  last  week  from 
England. 

The  following  quotations  are,  with   the  exception 
of   those    on   low   phosphorus    iron,    for    delivery    a-t 
Philadelphia  and  include  freight  rates  varying  from 
76  cents  to  ?1.64  per  gross  ton: 
East.  Pa.  No.  2  plain,  1.75  to  2.25 

sil $28.76  to  $29.64 

East.  Pa.   Xo.  JX,   L' 2"    to   J  75  sil.   29.76  to    30.64 

East.    la.   Xo.    IX 30.76  to    31.64 

Virgini/i   Xo.   2   i-l:uii.   ]  7.'.    to  2.25 

sil 32.17  to    32.67 

Virginia  No.  2X.  2.25  to  2.75  sil..    32.67  to    33.17 

Basic  delivered  eastern  Pa 28.00 

Gray  forge   28.00  to    29.00 

Malleable     30.14  to    30.64 

Standard    low    phos.    (f.o.b.    fur- 
nace)        30.00  to    35.00 

Copper  bearing  low  phos.    (f.o.b. 

furnace)    33.00 

Foreign  Pig  Iron 
All  prices  f.o.b.  cars  Philadelphia,   duty  paid. 
Continental  foundry,   1.80  to  2.50 

sil $29.00 

Continental  foundry,   2.50  to   3.25 

sil 30.00 

Low  phos.  copper  free,   guar,  not 

over  0.035  per  cent  phos $35.00  to    36.00 

Continental,  phos.  1.50  ;  srl.  2  to  3  29.50 

Plates  — The  plate  market  holds  firm  at  2.50c.,  Pitts- 
burgh, for  fairly  large  lots  and  2.55c.  and  2.60c.,  Pitts- 
burgh, for  small  lots.  Railroad  and  oil  tank  work  con- 
stitutes the  major  part  of  current  demand.  The  spurt 
of  buying  which  started  about  the  middle  of  June  was 
not  long  maintained,  but  last  week  brought  a  fair 
volume  of  last-minute  specifications  on  second  quarter 
commitments,  and  most  of  the  mills  have  four  to-  six 
weeks'  business  ahead,  one  or  two  slightly  more  than 
that.  The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  is  specifying 
freely  on  old  contracts  but  is  taking  no  new  tonnage, 
as  it  has  received  no  locomotive  orders  for  several 
weeks. 

Structural  Material. — Structural  shapes  are  avail- 
able in  attractive  lots  at  2.40c.,  Pittsburgh,  from  an 
Eastern  mill,  but  the  general  level  of  quotations  is 
2.50c.  The  only  important  new  work  in  this  locality 
consists  of  1900  tons  for  anchorage  cable  bents  for  the 
Delaware  River  bridge,  bids  closing  July  18. 

Bars.— Steel  bars  are  fairly  firm  at  2.40c.,  Pitts- 
burgh. Demand  is  light,  but  there  were  good  specifica- 
tions last  week  on  second  quarter  contracts.  Bar  iron 
is  weak  at  2.40c.,  Pittsburgh,  and  there  are  intimations 
that  2.35c.  can  be  done.  A  shipment  of  1000  tons  of 
Swedish  bar  iron  was  received  here  last  week. 

Warehouse  Business. — The  volume  of  warehouse 
buying  is  steadily  maintained.  Prices  are  unchanged, 
and  for  local  delivery  are  as  follows: 

Soft  steel  bars  and  small  shapes,  3.55c. ;  iron 
bars  (except  bands),  3.55c.:  round  edge  iron,  3.75c.; 
round  edge  steel,  iron  finished,  1%  x  %  in.,  3.75c.; 
round  edge  steel  planished.  4.55c.  ;"tank  steel  plates, 
H  in.  and  heavier,  3.65c.  :  tank  steel  plates,  i\  in., 
3.95c.:  blue  annealed  steel  sheets.  No.  10  gage, 
4.250. :  black  sheets.  No.  28  gage.  5.15c. ;  galvanized 
sheets.  No.  28  gage.  6.25c. ;  square  twisted  and  de- 
formed steel  bars,  3.65c. ;  structural  shapes.  3.65c. ; 
diamond  pattern  plates,  14 -in.,  5.40c.  ;  A-in.,  5.60c.  ; 
spring  steel,  5c. ;  round  cold-rolled  steel,  4.35c. ; 
squares  and  hexagons,  cold-rolled  steel.  4.85c. ;  steel 
hoops,  1  in.  and  wider,  No.  20  gage  and  heavier. 
4.75c. ;  narrower  than  1  in.,  all  gages,  5.25c. ;  steel 
bands,  No.  12  gage  to  iV-in.,  inclusive,  4.35c.;  rails, 
3.55c. ;  tool  steel,  8.50c. ;  Norway  iron,  7c. 

Bolts,  Nuts  and  Rivets. — Eastern  makers  of  bolts, 
nuts  and  rivets  are  finding  it  difficult  to  keep  pace  with 
the  rapid  decline  in  prices.  Third  quarter  contracts 
were  made  on  the  basis  of  50  and  10  per  cent  off  list 
for  large  machine  bolts,  but  since  then  some  makers 
have  added  another  10  per  cent  and  even  60  and  10  per 
cent  off  list  has  been  reported.  It  is  expected  that 
Eastern  makers  will  revise  some  of  their  contracts  to 
the  new  level  of  prices. 

Sheets. — Though  black  sheets  are  being  rather  freely 
cut  to  3.75c.,  Pittsburgh,  it  is  stated  that  some  orders 


are  still  being  booked  at  3.85c.  Blue  annealed  are  fairly 
firm  at  3c.  and  galvanized  at  5c. 

Strip  Steel. — Hot-rolled  is  maintained  at  3.30c., 
Pittsburgh,  but  cold-rolled  strips  are  not  firm  at  5.25c., 
this  price  being  shaded  $5  a  ton  in  some  quarters. 

Old  Material. — Lower  prices  are  recorded  this  week 
on  several  grades  of  scrap.  Mills  and  foundries  con- 
tinue to  obtain  sufficient  supplies  for  their  needs,  and 
there  is  no  indication  of  accumulation  by  either  con- 
sumers or  dealers.  A  ship  arriving  here  last  week 
brought  1320  tons  of  scrap  from  Cuba. 

We  quote  for  delivery  at  consuming  points  in  this 
district  as  follows : 

No.  1  heavy  melting  steel $17.50  to  $18.00 

Scrap  rails   17.50  to  18.00 

Steel  rails  for  rolling 20.00  to  21.00 

No.   1    low  phos.,  heavy   0.04   and 

under    24.00  to  25.00 

Cast  iron  car  wheels 22.00  to  23.00 

No.    1    railroad  wrought 21.00  to  22.00 

No.    1   yard   wrought 19.00  to  20.00 

No.  1  forge  fire 16.00  to  17.00 

Bundled  sheets  (for  steel  works)  16.00  to  16.50 

No.    1    busheling 17.50  to  18.50 

Mixed  borings  and  turnings   (for 

blast  furnace  use) 15.00  to  16.00 

Machine  shop  turnings    (for  steel 

works    use)     15.50  to  16.00 

Machine  shop  turnings    (for  roll- 
ing mill  use) 16.00  to  16.50 

Heavy  axle  turnings   (or  equiva- 
lent)        17.50  to  18.50 

Cast    borings     (for    steel     works 

and   rolling   mills) 16.50  to  17.00 

Cast  borings  (for  chemical  plants)  17.00  to  19.00 

No.  1  cast 21.00  to  22.00 

Heavy   breakable  cast    (for  steel 

plants)     18.00  to  19.00 

Railroad    grate    bars 17.50  to  18.50 

Sto\'e  plate    (for  steel  plant  use)  16.50  to  17.00 

Railroad    malleable    21.00  to  22.00 

Wrought  iron  and  soft  steel  pipes 

and    tubes    (new   specifications)  14.50  to  15.50 

Shafting    24.00  to  26.00 

Steel  axles    24.00  to  26.00 


Cleveland 


Purchase  of  2500  Tons  of  Basic  at  Low  Price 
— Ore  Shipments  Heavy 

Cleveland,  July  2. — Ore  shipments  during  June 
showed  a  marked  increase,  amounting  to  9,499,501  gross 
tons,  making  shipments  for  the  season  up  to  July  1 
16,185,482  tons.  With  the  expected  curtailment  in  pig 
iron  production  there  is  an  easing  in  the  demand  for 
ore  and  some  consumers  will  not  take  as  much  as  they 
had  planned  earlier  in  the  season.  Consequently  opera- 
tions at  the  Lake  Superior  mines  are  not  being  pushed 
to  the  extent  that  they  were  and  the  shortage  that 
has  existed  in  the  supply  of  mining  labor  is  less  in 
evidence.  The  season's  ore  movement  is  not  expected 
to  exceed  55,000,000  tons  as  compared  with  an  esti- 
mate of  60,000,000  tons  earlier  in  the  year. 

Coke. — The  demand  for  foundry  coke  for  the  third 
quarter  and  last  half  has  become  more  active,  the 
number  of  contracts  being  placed  at  $7  to  $7.50  for 
the  betti?r  g.-ades.  Standard  Connellsville  foundry  coke 
is  quoted  at  S6.25  to  .?6.50  for  prompt  shipment. 

Pig  Iron. — The  market  shows  more  activity  than  for 
several  weeks,  as  consumers  are  getting  nearer  the  time 
that  they  will  need  some  additional  iron,  but  sales  are 
mostly  in  small  lots  and  the  aggregate  tonnage  booked 
is  not  large.  Prices  have  further  declined,  particularly 
in  the  Cleveland  district,  and  the  market  continues 
weak.  Locally  prices  have  been  marked  down  to  a 
point  at  which  Valley  competition  appears  to  be  shut 
out  with  present  Valley  prices.  The  purchase  of  2500 
tons  of  basic  iron  was  made  by  a  Sharon,  Pa.,  consumer 
at  $26,  delivered,  or  $25.24,  Valley  furnace.  An  Indian- 
apolis melter  has  purchased  1500  tons  of  malleable  iron 
from  a  southern  Ohio  furnace  at  $26.75.  We  also  note 
the  purchase  of  500  tons  of  malleable  by  a  Cleveland 
melter  from  a  local  furnace  at  $27.25  at  furnace.  The 
Westinghouso  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co.  is  reported  to  have 
purchased  500  tons  of  foundry  iron  for  its  Cleveland 
plant  at  $28,  fumace,  for  both  No.  1  and  No.  2X.   Two 
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lake  furnaces  that  are  not  meeting  the  low  prices  have 
reduced  their  quotations  $1  a  ton  to  $29.  In  Buffalo 
foundry  iron  is  being  quoted  at  $27.50.  Several  in- 
quiries are  pending  in  lots  up  to  a  few  hundred  tons. 
Shipping  orders  continue  good  and  there  appears  to 
be  no  falling  off  in  the  demand  from  the  automobile 
industry. 

Quotations  below,  except  on  basic  and  low  phos- 
phoius  iron,  are  delivered  Cleveland,  and  loi-  local 
iron  Include  a  50c.  switching  charge.  Ohio  silvery 
and  Southern  iron  prices  are  based  on  a  $3.02  freight 
rate   from  Jaciison   and   $6   ra.te  from   Birmingham : 

Basic.  Valley  furnace ?25.25  to  $25.50 

Northern  No.   2  fdy.,   sil.   1.75   to 

2.25     27.50  to    28.00 

Southern  fdy.,  sil.   1.75  to  2.25...   31.00  to    31. .'iO 

Malleable    29.77 

Ohio  silvery.  S  per  cent 27.50  to    28.00 

Standard   low  phos..   Valley    fur- 
nace      35.00 

Alloy  Steels. — Alloy  steels  have  become  slightly 
more  active  than  they  have  been  for  several  weeks,  but 
prices  are  not  firm  and  have  declined  %c.  per  lb.  on 
some  grades. 

Semi-finished  Steel. — With  the  reduced  consumption, 
some  customers  are  carrying  over  sheet  bars  purchased 
for  the  second  quarter  and  are  not  expected  to  come  in 
the  market  for  a  few  weeks.  There  is  practically  no  in- 
quiry. The  price  appears  to  be  well  established  at 
$42.50. 

Sheets. — The  Detroit  automobile  companies  are  buy- 
ing automobile  body  sheets  more  freely,  some  for  the 
third  quarter  and  others  for  a  shorter  period.  Gener- 
ally the  market  is  not  active.  Black  sheets  are  still 
being  shaded  $1  a  ton  to  3.75c.,  but  prices  on  blue  an- 
nealed and  galvanized  sheets  appear  to  be  holding  well. 
Reinforcing  Bars. — The  demand  is  light.  Prices 
are  unchanged,  with  rail  steel  reinforcing  bars-  quoted 
at  2.35c.  for  desirable  orders  and  this  could  probably 
be  shaded.  A  Pennsylvania  freight  house  at  Columbus, 
Ohio,  will  require  100  tons. 

Bolts,  Nuts  and  Rivets. — Bolt  and  nut  manufactur- 
ers are  closing  considerable  business  in  third  quarter 
contracts.  Rivet  specifications  are  good  and  consumers 
generally  are  placing  contracts  at  regular  prices,  which 
are  firm. 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel. — A  few  buyers  are  attem.pt- 
ing  to  bring  out  prices  lower  than  2.40c.  for  steel  bars 
and  2.50c.  for  plates  and  structural  material,  but  mills 
appear  to  be  holding  firmly  to  those  prices.  Local  and 
Eastern  mills  are  still  getting  2.60c.  for  plates  for  early 
shipment.  Specifications  on  contracts  are  good,  but 
new  demand  is  light.  Deliveries  show  some  improve- 
ment, particularly  on  some  sizes  of  steel  bars,  but  the 
labor  shortage  has  become  more  acute  because  of  the 
hot  weather  and  some  steel  plants  have  been  compelled 
to  curtail  production  so  that  the  improvement  in  de- 
liveries is  not  as  pronounced  as  it  would  be  with  a 
fair  labor  supply.  Reports  from  the  automobile  in- 
dustry in  Detroit  indicate  that  the  manufacturers  of 
low  priced  cars  will  keep  up  to  maximum  production  at 
least  through  July,  but  some  plants  making  high  priced 
cars  have  curtailed  operations.  It  is  understood  that 
the  Ford  Motor  Co.  has  scheduled  a  production  of 
7040  cars  per  day  for  July  and  the  Chevrolet  company 
a  production  of  1700  cars.  The  Canton  Car  Co.,  Can- 
ton, Ohio,  has  taken  car  repair  work  for  the  Western 
Maryland  Railroad,  requiring  3000  tons  of  steel,  includ- 
ing 1000  tons  of  plates  and  1.300  tons  of  shapes,  which 
will  probably  go  to  a  Pittsburgh  district  mill.  The 
Lima  Locomotive  Co.  has  taken  10  locomotives  for  the 
Union  Railroad,  Pittsburgh,  a  Steel  Corporation  sub- 
sidiary. In  the  structural  field,  inquiry  has  improved 
somewhat. 

Jobbers  quote  steel  bars,  3.36c. ;  plates  and  struc- 
tural shapes.  3.46c.;  No.  9  galvanized  wire,  3  70c.; 
No,  9  annealed  wire.  3.25c.  ;  No.  28  black  sheets, 
4.65c.;  No.  28  galvanized  sheets.  5  SOc. ;  No.  10  blue 
annealed  sheets.  3.75c.  to  4.06c.  ;  cold  rolled  rounds. 
3.90c.  ;  flats,  squares  and  hexason.s.  4.40c.  ;  hoops  and 
bands.  1  in.  and  wider  and  2n  fr-ige  or  heavier 
4.16c.;  narrower  than  1  in.  or  lighter  than  No.  20 
gage.  4.60c. 

Old  Material.— With  market  support  lacking,  prices 
have  again  sharply  declined  on  several  grades  and  the 
situation  continues  very  weak.  Prices  have  now 
reached  a  point  at  which  yard  dealers  are  buying  con- 
siderable scrap  to   lay  down.     The  sales  of  1000  tons 


of  heavy  melting  steel  to  a  dealer  are  reported  at  $17 
but  today  only  $16  was  being  offered,  or  a  decline  of 
$2  a  ton  during  the  week.  We  note  the  sale  of  several 
hundred  tons  of  compressed  sheet  steel  by  a  Cleveland 
to  a  Valley  dealer  at  $16.10  shipping  point.  Cast  bor- 
ings and  turnings  are  $1  lower  and  busheling  has  de- 
clined about  .$2.  Machine  shop  turnings  are  down  to 
around  $13  and  sales  at  that  price  are  reported  in  De- 
troit for  Cleveland  delivery.  A  few  car  lots  of  auto- 
mobile scrap  brought  $23.  The  price  decline  has  not 
stimulated  buying  by  the  mills.  The  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road System,  Central  Division,  will  take  bids  July  5  for 
approximately  13,000  tons  of  scrap. 

Heavy  melting  steel $16.00  to  $16.50 

Rails    for    rolling,    nominal 21.00  to    22.00 

R,Tils  iindor  3-ft 20.00  to    20.50 

l.nw   i.hMs|,h.„us  melting 20.00to    20.50 

I-,,    I    li.iiim-    14.00  to    14.50 

.M  !■  liiiii       li^'p    turnings    13.00  to    13.50 

.Ml'!   Ii    III-    and  short  turnings   13.00  to    13.50 

•     II  '■   -' t  steel   16.00  to    16.10 

i:  I  II        I      Ml.  uKht     14.50  to-   15.00 

i:  !.  iihle    22.00  to    23.00 

I  ii-Pt  stampings 12.75  to    13.00 

.^i-    I     ii      innings,   nominal....   17.50  to    17.75 

.\...    :    ...-(    21.50  to    22.50 

No.    1    busheling    13.00  to    13.50 

Drop    forge    flashings    13.00  to    13.50 

Railroad  grate  bars   15.00  to    15.50 

Stove    plate    Ifi.OOto    16,50 

Pipes  and  flues   12,50  tn    12. 7,". 


STEEL   STOCKS   NEAR    1921    LOWS 

Bethlehem  Seven,  Republic  and  Vanadium  Four 
Points  Above  Previous  Depression 

Last  week's  drop  in  stock  prices  brought  quotations 
on  several  active  steel  issues  within  a  few  points  of  the 
lows  reached  in  the  depression  of  1921.  Republic  com- 
mon at  441-2  and  vanadium  at  28%  were  both  less  than 
4  points  above  their  respective  1921  lows.  The  corre- 
sponding spread  for  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  common  was 
5%  and  for  Bethlehem  common  6%  points.  Replogle 
Steel  at  liVg  was  almost  4  points  below  the  bottom 
price  of  1921  and  is  now  more  than  50  per  cent  below 
the  figure  of  last  March. 

In  the  following  table  appear  quotations  on  steel 
companies'  common  stock  at  their  low  point  during 
their  1921  depression,  at  their  highest  prices  since  and 
at  the  lowest  prices  reached  in  last  Tuesday's  reaction. 

Tuesday's 

1921  Low  High  Since  Low 

U.  S,  Stee! lOVt  lliy2  90% 

Bethlehem    41%  82%  48% 

Republic 41%  78%  44% 

Crucible    49  98%  64% 

Sloss-Sheflield     32%  60  42% 

Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron 22  3?  27% 

Replogle  Steel IS  38%  14% 

Gulf    States    Steel 25  104%  70% 

United   Alloy    19  41%  31% 

Vanadium    251/5  53%  28% 

These  recessions  and  the  high  prices  of  1922  and 
early  1923  have  obtained  notwithstanding  large  current 
earaings  and  a  good  business  outlook,  which,  although 
it  had  its  bearish  factors,  has  by  no  means  been  such 
as  to  destroy  the  optimism  of  the  majority  of  pro- 
ducers. There  appears  to  be  an  element  in  the  present 
market  movements  which  is  beyond  vision.  The  full 
significance  of  the  abrupt  decline  in  stock  prices,  future 
developments  alone  vnll  disclose. 


A  committee  on  relations  with  collegiate  schools  of 
business,  with  R.  W.  Husband,  associate  dean  of  Dart- 
mouth College,  as  chairman,  has  been  appointed  by  the 
American  Management  Association.  Better  understand- 
ing of  the  purposes  and  methods  of  collegiate  schools 
of  business  on  the  part  of  business  and  better  under- 
standing of  the  personnel  needs  of  commerce  and  in- 
dustry by  schools  of  business  is  expected  from  the  activ- 
ities of  the   new   committee. 


The  Mayville  Iron  Co.  of  Youngstown,  Ohio,  capi- 
talized at  $50,000,  has  been  granted  a  charter  in  Wis- 
consin, in  which  State  its  headquarters  will  be  at  May- 
ville, the  seat  of  the  mines  and  blast  furnaces  of  the 
original  Northwestern  Iron  Co.,  which  later  became  a 
division  of  the  Steel  &  Tube  Co.  of  America. 


Prices  Finished  Iron  and  Steel  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh 


Plates 

Sheared,  tank  quality,  base,  per  lb 2.50c. 

Structural  Material 

Beams,  channels,  etc.,  base,  per  lb 2.50c. 

Sheet  piling    2.65c. 

Iron  and  Steel  Bars 

Soft  ateel  bars,  base,  per  lb 2.40c. 

Soft  steel  bars  for  cold  finishing $3  per  ton  over  base 

Reinforcing  steel   bars,  base 2 .4  Oc. 

Refined  iron  bars,  base,  per  lb 3.25c. 

Double  refined  iron  bars,  base,  per  lb 4.85c.  to  5.00c. 

Stay  bolt  iron  bars,  base,  per  lb S.OOc.  to  8.50o. 

Hot-Rolled  Flats 

Hoops,  ordinary  gages  and  widths,  base,  per  lb 3.30c. 

Hoops,  light  gage,  under  1  in.  wide 3.50c. 

Bands,   base,   per  lb 3.25c.  to  3.30c. 

Strips,  base,    per  lb 3.00c.  to  3.30c. 

Cotton  ties,  per  bundle  of  45  lb $1.61 

Cold-Finished   Steels 

Bars  and  shafting,  base,  per  lb 3.25c 

Strips,   base,   per  lb 5.00c.  to  5.25c. 

Wire  Products 

Nails,  base,  per  keg $3.00 

Galvanized  nails,  1  in.  and  over $2.25  over  base 

Galvanized  nails,  less  than  1  In 2.50  over  base 

Bright  plain  wire,  base.  No.  9  gage,  per  100  lb 2.75 

Annealed  fence  wire,  base,  per  100  lb 2.90 


ring 


per 


lb. 


Galvanized  wire.  No.  9,  base,  per  10 
Galvanized  barbed,  base,  per  100  lb. 

Galvanized  staples,  base,  per  keg 3.80 

Painted  barbed  wire,  base,  per  100  lb 3.45 

Polished  staples,  base,  per  keg 3.45 

Cement  coated  nails,  base,  per  count  keg 2.70 

Woven  fence,  carloads   (to  Jobbers) 6714  per  cent  off  list 

Woven  fence,  carloads   (to  retailers) 65  per  cent  off  list 

Bolts  and  Nuts 

Machine  bolts,  small,  rolled  threads 60  per  cent  off  list 

Machine  bolts,  small,  cut  threads.  ...  50  and  10  per  cent  off  list 
Machine  bolts,  larger  and  longer. ..  .50  and  10  per  cent  off  list 
Carriage  bolts.  %  x  6  in. : 

SmaHer  and  shorter,  rolled  threads.  50  and  10  per  cent  off  list 

Chit   threads    50  per  cent  off  list 

Larger  and  longer 50  per  cent  off  list 

Lag  bolts    60  per  cent  off  list 

Plow  bolts.  Nos.  1.  2  and  3  heads. ..  .50  and  5  per  cent  off  list 

Other   style   heads 20  per  cent  extra 

Machine  bolts,  c.p.c.  and  t.  nuts,   %  x  4  in.  .45  per  cent  off  list 

Larger  and  longer  sizes 45  per  cent  off  list 

Hot  pressed  square  or  hex.  nuts,  blank $3.50  off  list 

Hot  pressed  nuts,  tapped 3.25  off  list 

C.p.c.  and  t.  square  or  hex.  nuts,  blank 3.50  off  list 

C.p.c.  and  t.  square  or  hex.  nuts,  tapped 3.25  off  list 

Semi-finished  hex.  nuts : 
A  in.  and  smaller,  U.  S.  S., 

75,  10  and  5  to  75  and  5  per  cent  off  list 
%  in.  and  larger,   U.  S.  S. 

70. 10  and  2%  to  70  and  2%  per  cent  off  list 

Small  sizes.  S.  A.  E 75.  10  and  5  per  cent  off  list 

S.  A.  B..  %   In.  and  larger 75.  10  and  2%  per  cent  oft  list 

Stove  bolts  in  packages 75.  10  and  5  percent  off  list 

Stove  bolts  in  bulk 75,  10.  5  and  2%  per  cent  off  list 

Tire  bolts   50.  10  and  10  percent  off  list 

Cap  and  Set  Screws 
Milled  square  and  hex.  head  cap  screws, 

65  and  10  per  cent  off  list 

Milled    set   screws 65  and  10  per  cent  off  list 

Upset  cap  screws 75  per  cent  off  list 

Upset    set    screws 75  per  cent  off  list 

Milled  studs 50  per  cent  off  list 

Rivets 

Large  structural  and  ship  rivets,  base,  per  100  lb $3.25 

Large  boiler  rivets,  base,  per  100  lb 3.35 

Small  rivets 60  and  10  to  60  and  5  off  list 

Track  Equipment 

Spikes,  ft   in.  and  larger,  base,  per  100  lb $3.15 

Spikes.   H-in..  A-in.  and  %-m..  per  100  lb $3.25  to    3.75 

Spikes,   A  in 3.25  to    3.75 

Spikes,  boat  and  barge,  base,  per  100  lb 3.50  to    3.75 

Track  bolts,  %  in.  and  larger,  base,  per  100  lb. .  4.00  to  4.25 
Track  bolts.  %  in.  and  %  in.,  base,  per  100  lb..   5.80  to    5.50 

Tie  plates,  per  100  lb 2.55  to    2.60 

2.75 


ches  Black 

45 

to   % 51 


Butt    Weld 

Galv. 
19  ¥2 
25% 
42% 
48% 
50% 


Inches 

Black 

Galv. 

%    to   %.. 

::+^i 

+  39 
2 

%    

..      28 

11 

1  to  1%.. 

..      30 

13 

2  %  to  6 . . . 

..      55 
..      59 
.  .      56 

::  U 

Butt  Weld 

Lap 
43% 
47% 
43% 

ts^ 

extra 
24% 

11^ 

47% 
49% 
extra 
42% 

46% 
45% 
39% 

Weld 
2   

2V, 

..      23 
26 

7  and  8... 

3  to  6-.  •..•.: 

.  ..      28 

11  and  12. 

strong,  plain 

ends 

r°.^::: 
i*to'i%::: 
2 

..      47 

::  11 

..      60 
Lap  Weld, 
53 

I".":;; 

1   to   1%.. 
strong,  plain 

21 

•::  11 

ends 

22 

milt:. 

::  11 

..      52 
...      45 

2%    to   4.. 

;;  29 

7  to  8  .. 
9    and    10. 

7  to  8.... 
9    to   12... 

..  21 

...      16 

11  and 

To  the  large  jobbing  trade  the  above  discounts  are  in- 
creased by  one  point,  with  supplementary  discount  of  6  per 
cent  on  black  and  1%  points,  with  a  supplementary  discount 
of  5  per  cent,  on  galvanized. 

Boiler  Tubes 


Lap  Welded  Steel 


1%  to  1%  ir 

2   to  2%   In. 

2%  to  3  In. 

4%   ii 


Charcoal  Iron 


.18 
+   8 


3  in 40 

3%   to   3%    in 42% 

4  to  13  in 46 

Liess  carload  Iota  4  points  less. 

Standard  Commercial  Seamless  Boiler  Tubes 
Cold  Drawn 

3  and  3  V4  in 36 


1  in 

1%  and  1%  in. 
1%   in 

2  and  2U   in... 
2%  and  2%  in.. 


32 

Hot  Rolled 
38 


3%  and  3%  in. 

4  in 

4%  in.  and  5 


41 


4  in. 


list   and    discount.      Intermediate   sizes    and    gages    not   listed 

take  price   of  net  larger  outside  diameter  and  heavier  gage. 

Seamless   Mechanical   Tubing 

Carbon   under    0.30.   base 83  per  cent  off  list 

Carbon  0.30  to  0.40,  base 81  per  centoff  list 

Plus  usual  differentials  and  extras  for  cutting.   Warehouse 
discounts  range  higher. 

/Seamless  Locomotive  and  Superheater  Tubes 


Cents  per  Ft. 

-in.  CD.  12  gage 15 

-in.  O.D.  11  gage. 


ZYi-m.  u.u. 
2%-in.  O.D. 


Cents  per  Ft. 
2% -in.  O.D.  10  gage...     20 

3-in.  O.D.   7  gage 35 

1%-ln.  O.D.  9  gage 15 

5%-in.  O.D.  9  gage 55 

5% -in.  O.D.   9  gage 57 

Tin  Plate 

Standard  cokes,  per  base  box $5.50 

Terne  Plate 

(Per  package.  20  x  28  in.) 

8-Ib.    coating.    100    lb.                |  20-lb.  coating  I.  C.  . 

base $11.00  25-lb.  coating  I.  C. 

8-lb.  coating  I.  C 11.30  30-lb.  coating  I.  C. 

12-lb.   coating  I.   C 12.70  S5-lb.  coating  I.  C.  . 

15-lb.   coating    I.    C 13.95    I  40-Ib.  coating  I.  C.  . 


.$14.90 
.  16.20 
.  17.35 
.  18.35 
.    19.35 


Sheets 

Blue    Annealed 

Nos.  9  and  10   (base),  per  lb 3.00p. 

Box  Annealed,  One  Pass  Cold  Rolled 

No.  28  (base),  per  lb 3.85c. 

Automobile  Sheets 

Regular  auto  body  sheets,  base  (22  gage),  per  lb 5.35c. 

Galvanized 

No.  28   (base),  per  lb S.OOc. 

Long  Temes 

No.  28  gage  (base),  8-lb.  coating,  per  lb 5.30c. 

Tin-Mill  Black  Plate 

No.  28   (base),  per  lb 3.85o. 

Manufacturers  have  pamphlets,  which  can  be  had  upon 
application,  giving  price  differentials  for  gage  and  extras  for 
length,  width,  shearing,  etc. 


Freight  Rates 


All  freight  rates  from  Pittsburgh  on  finished  iron  and   steel   products,    in   carload   lots,  to   points   named, 
per  100  lb.,  are  as  follows: 


Philadelphia,  domestic. $0.32 
Philadelphia,  export...  0.235 
Baltimore,    domestic. . .   0.31 

Baltimore,    export 0.225 

New  York,  domestic. .  .  0.34 
New  York,  export. , .  .  .    0.255 

Boston,    domestic 0.365 

Boston,   export 0.255 

The  minimum  carload 


Buffalo   $0,265 

Cleveland   0.215 

Cleveland.    Youngstown 

Comb 0.19 

Detroit    0.29 

Cincinnati    0.29 

Indianapolis    0.31 

Chicago     0.34 


St.   Louis    $0.43 

Kansas  City    0.735 

Kansas  City    (pipe)...   0.705 

St  Paul   0.60 

Omaha    0.735 

Omaha   (pipe)    0.705 

Denver   1.27 

Denver   (pipe) 


Pacific   Coast    $1.34 

Pac.   Coast,  ship  plates  1.20 

Birmingham    0.58 

Memphis    0.56 

Jacksonville,   all   rail..    0.70 
Jacksonville,    rail    and 

0.41- 


New   Orleans    0.67 

im   loading  is  40.000   lb.,   while 
80,000  lb.     On  the  latter 


:ago  

of  the  foregoing  points  Is  36,000  lb.     To   Denver  the  minii 
to  the  Pacific  Coast  on  all  iron  and  steel  products,  except  structural  material,  the  minimum 

the  rate  applies  to  a  minimum  of  50.000  lb.,  and  there  is  an  extra  charge  of  9c.  per  100  lb.  on  carloads  of  a  minimum  of 
40,000  lb.  On  shipments  of  wrought  iron  and  steel  pipe  to  Kansas  City,  St.  Paul,  Omaha  and  Denver  the  minimum  carload 
is  46,000  lb.  On  iron  and  steel  items  not  noted  above  the  rates  vary  somewhat  and  are  given  in  detail  in  the  regular  rail- 
road tariffs. 

Rates  from  Atlantic  Coast  ports  (I.e..  New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore)  to  Pacific  Coast  ports  of  call  on  most 
steamship  lines,  via  the  Panama  Canal,  are  as  follows:  Pig  Iron,  30c.  to  40c.;  ship  plates,  30c.  to  40c.;  ingot  and  muck  bars, 
structural  steel,  common  wire  products  Including  cut  or  wire  nails,  spikes,  and  wire  hoops,  30c.  to  40c.;  sheets  and  tin  plates, 
aOc.  to  40c  ;  rods,  wire  rope  cable  and  strands,  75c.;  wire  fencing,  netting  and  stretcher.  49c.;  pipes  not  over  8  in.  in  diameter. 
50c. ;  over  i  In.  in  diameter,  2%c.  per  in.  or  fraction  thereof  additional.  All  prices  per  100  lb.  in  carload  lots,  minimum  40,000  lb. 

' "'""""" 4~ 


Ores 

/,,;,,    s  <n     ,.,;   Ores,  Delivered  Lower  Lake  Porta 

Ol  1  1,55  per  cent  Iron ?6  45 

i^'l'  '    ■         '         '■       '  mer,  51%  per  cent  Iron 5^70 

MiM-.-.i.i    i;.    ..in..,,   .,,">  per  cent  iron 6  20 

lleso.iLi   nun  iJ.-_,.,oiiier,  51%   per  cent  Iron 5.55 

forcUj»  Ur».  per  Unit,  c.i.f.  Philadelphia  or  Baltimore 
Iron  ore,  low  phoa.,  copper  free,   55  to  S8  per 

cent  iron  in  dry  Spanish  or  Algerian ll%c 

Iron  ore,  Swedish,  average  66  per  cent  Iron. . .  10  50c 
Manganese  ore,   washed.   51   per  cent   manga- 
nese, from  the  Caucasus,  nominai 48c. 

Manganese  ore,  ordinary,   48  per  cent  manga- 
nese, from  the  Caucasus 42c 

Manganese  ore,   Brazihan  or  Indian,   nominal  45c! 
Tungsten  ore,  per  unit,  in  60  per  cent  concen- 
trates   

Cfcrome  ore,   basic,   48   pter   cent  Cr^Oj,   crude, 

per  ton,  c.i.f.  Atlantic  seaboard % 

Molybdenum  ore,  85  per  ce 
lb.  of  MoSa  New  Torl< 


$8.50 
to    28.00 


Ferroalloys 


Ferromanganese,  domestic,  80  per  cent,  fur- 
nace,  or  seaboard,   per  ton 

Ferromanganese,  British,  80  per  cent,  f.o.b. 
Atlantic  port,  duty  paid 

Spiegeleisen,  domestic,  19  to  21  per  cent,  per 
ton,  furnace   

Spiegeleisen.  domestic,  16  to  19  per  cent,  fur- 
nace, per  ton 

Ferrosilicon,  50  per  cent,  delivered,  per  gross 
ton   

Ferrosilicon,  Bessemer,  10  per  cent,  per  ton, 
furnace   

Ferrosilicon,   Bessemer,    11   per  cent,   per   ton. 


Bessemer.  12  per  cent,  per  ton, 
Bessemer,  13  per  cent,  per  ton, 
t,   per   ton. 


Ferrosilicon, 
furnace 

Ferrosilicon. 
furnace 

Ferrosilicon,    Bessemer,    14    per 

furnace    

Silvery  iron,   6  per  cent,  per   ton,    furnace.... 

Silvery  iron,   7   per  cent,   per   ton,  furnace 

Silvery  iron,   8   per  cent,   per  ton,  furnace 

Silvery  iron,  9  per  cent,  per  ton,  furnace.... 

Silvery  iron,  10  per  cent,  per  ton,  furnace. . .  . 

Silvery  iron,  11  per  cent,  per  ton,  furnace.... 

Silvery  iron.  12  per  cent,  per  ton,  furnace.... 

Ferrotungsten,  per  lb.  contained  metal 

Ferrochromium.  4  to  6  per  cent  carbon.  60  to 
70  per  cent  Cr.  per  lb.  contained  Cr.  de- 
livered     

Ferrochromium.  6  to  7  per  cent  carbon,  60  to 
70  per  cent  Cr.,  per  lb 

Ferrovanadium.  per  lb.   contained   vanadium.. 

Ferrocarbontitanium.  15  to  IS  per  cent,  per 
net  ton    


$125.00 

125.00 

45.00  to    47.50 

44.00  to    46.50 

87.50  to    90.00 

48.50 

51.80 

55.10 

59.10 


39.50 
41.50 
43.50 
46.80 


Fluxes  and  Refractories 

Fluorspar,  80  per  cent  and  over  calcium  fluoride,  not 
over  5   per   cent   silica,  per   net  ton   f.o.b.   Illinois 

and  Kentucky   mines $22.00 

Fluorspar.   85   per  cent  and  over  calcium   fluoride,  not 
over  5   per  cent   silica,   per  net  ton   f.o.b.   Illinois 

and   Kentucky  mines 23.50 

Per  1000  f.o.b.  works  : 

Fire  Clay :  High  Duty         Moderate  Duty 

Pennsylvania    $48.00  to  $51.00     .-...-«. 

Ohio    45.00  to    47.00 

Kentucky     45.00  to    47.00 

Illinois    4S.00to    50.00 

Missouri     48.00  to    50,00 

Ground  Are  clay,  per  net  ton 

Silica  Brick: 

Pennsylvania    

Chicago    

Birmingham   

Ground  silica  clay,  per  net  ton 

Magnesite  Brick : 

Standard    size,    per  net    ton    (f.o.b.    Balti- 
more and  Chester,  Pa. ) 

Grain  magnesite.  per  net  ton  (f.o.b.  Balti- 
more and  Chester,  Pa.) 

Chrome  Brick : 

Standard  size,  per  net  ton 


40.00  to  43.00 

42.00  to  45.00 

45.00  to  47.00 

38.00  to  43.00 

6.50  to  9.50 

42.50  to  45.00 
52.00 
48.00 
10.00 


65.00 


50.00 


Semi-Finished  Steel,  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh  or 

Youngstown,  per  gross  ton 

Rolling  billets,  4-ln.  and  over $42.50 

Rolling  billets,   2-in.  and  under 42.50 

Forging  billets,   ordinary  carbons $47.50  to    50.00 

Sheet  bars,  Bessemer   42.50 

Sheet  bars,  open-hearth 42.50 

Slabs   42.50 

Wire  rods,  common  soft,  base.  No.  5  to  V4-in 51.00 

Wire  rods,  common  soft,  coarser  than   V4-ln. .  .$2.50  over  base 

Wire  rods,  screw  stock $5  per  ton  over  base 

Wire  rods,  carbon  0.20  to  0.40 $3  per  ton  over  base 

Wire  rods,  carbon  0.41  to  0.55 $5  per  ton  over  l)ase 

Wire  rods,  carbon  0.56  to  0.75 $7.50  per  ton  over  base 

Wire  rods,  carbon  over  0.75 $10  per  ton  over  base 

Wire  rods,  acid $15  per  ton  over  base 

Skelp,  grooved,  per  lb 2.45 

Skelp,  sheared,  per   lb 2.45 

Skelp,  universal,  per  lb 2.45 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel,  f.o.b.  Mill 

Rails,  heavy,  per  gross  ton $43.00 

Rails,  light,  new  steel,  base,  per  lb 2.25o. 

Rails,  light,  reroUed,  base,  per  lb 2.15c.  to  2.20c. 

Spikes,  A-in.  and  larger,  base,  per  100  lb $3.15  to  $3.25 

Spikes,  %-in.,  ,V-in.  and  %-in.,  base,  per  100  lb.     3.25  to    3.75 

Spikes,  ft-in.,  base,  per  100  lb 3.25  to    3.75 

Spikes,  boat  and  barge,  base,  per  100  lb 3.50  to    3.75 

Track  bolts,  %-in.  and  smaller,  base,  per  100  lb.     4.25  to    5.50 
Track  bolts,   %-in.  and  larger,  base,  per  100  lb.     4.00  to    4.50 

Tie  plates,  per  100  lb 2.55  to    2.60 

Angle  bars,  per  100  lb 2.75 

Bars,  common  iron,  base,  per  lb 2.50c.  to  2.60c. 

Bars,  rails,  steel  reinforcing,  base,  per  lb 2,15c.  to  2.250. 

Ground  shafting,  base,  per  lb 3.65o. 

Cut  nails,  base,  per  keg $3.40 


Alloy  Steel 

S.A.E. 

Series  Bars 

Numbers  100  lb. 

2100    (%%  Nickel,   10  to  20   per  cent  Carbon)  .  .$3.50  to  $3.75 

2300(3%%     Nickel)      6.50  to    5.76 

2500    (5%  Nickel)    8.00  to    8.25 

3100    (Nickel    Chromium)     4.50  to    4.75 

3200    (Nickel   Chromium)     6.25  to    6.50 

3300   (Nickel   Chromium)     8.25  to    8.50 

3400    (Nickel    Chromium)     7.25  to    7.50 

5100    (Chromium  Steel)    4.00  to    4.25 

5200    (Chromium  Steel)    8.25  to    8.50 

6100    (Chromium  Vanadium   bars) 5.25  to    5.50 

6100    (Chromium  Vanadium  spring  steel) 5.00  to    5.25 

9250   (Silico  Manganese  spring  steel) 4.00  to    4.25 

Nickel     Chrome     Vanadium     (0.60     Nickel,     0.50 

Chromium,    0.15   Vanadium)     5.50  to    5.75 

Chromium    Molybdenum    bars    (0,80 — 1.10    Chro- 
mium, 0,25—0.40  Molybdenum) 4,75  to    5,00 

Chromium    Molybdenum    bars    (0.50 — 0.70    Chro- 
mium,  0.15—0.25  Molybdenum) 4.50  to    4.75 

Chromium     Molybdenum     spring     steel     (1 — 1.25 

Chromium,  0.30—0.50  Molybdenum) 4.50  to    4.75 

Above  prices  are  for  hot-rolled  alloy  steel  bars,  forging 
quality,  per  100  lb.  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh.  Billets  4  x  4  in.  and 
larger  are  $10  per  gross  ton  less  than  net  ton  price  for  bars 
of  same  analyses.  On  smaller  than  4  x  4-in.  billets  down 
to  and  including  2%-in.  sq.  there  Is  a  size  extra  of  $10  per 
gross  ton;  on  billets  smaller  than  2%-in.  sq.  the  net  ton  bar 
price  applies. 


A  report  recently  published  by  newspapers  sug- 
gesting the  possibility  of  new  financing  for  the  Algoma 
Steel  Corporation,  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Ont.,  with  a  reor- 
ganization of  capitalization  and  the  passing  of  control 
from  the  United  States  to  Canada  was  declared  by  pres- 
ident W.  H.  Cunningham  of  the  Lake  Superior  Corpora- 
tion, of  which  the  Algoma  Steel  Corporation  is  a  sub- 
sidiary, to  be  "without  foundation  in  fact  in  any  way." 
He  further  stated  that  officials  of  the  company  had  no 
cognizance  of  any  scheme  for  new  financing  of  change  of 


control.  He  added  that  the  steel  plant  was  enjoying 
excellent  business  at  the  moment.  Orders  on  hand 
would  not  carry  very  far  ahead,  but  he  hoped  that  more 
business  would  be  booked  in  the  early  future.  Labor 
conditions  are  satisfactory,  between  3000  and  4000 
men  being  employed  at  the  present  time.  He  stated 
that  the  corporation  was  very  fortunate  in  its  rela- 
tions with  labor,  as  the  workmen  are  now  showing 
greater  efficiency  than  has  been  the  case  for  some  years 
previous. 
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British  Iron  and  Steel  Market 


Lower  Prices  All  Along  ihe  Line  Except  in  Steel 

Hoops — Ruhr  Fuel  Supplies  May  Last  Until 

October— Tin  Plate  Weak 

(By  Cable) 

London,  England,  July  2. 

There  is  no  improvement  in  the  pig  iron  market 
and  none  is  probable  until  after  the  Scottish  holidays. 
Neither  domestic  nor  fore-gn  buyers  are  yet  ready  to 
make  fresh  purchases.  Prices  are  lower  and  makers 
doubtless  are  prepared  to  accept  even  less  for  firm 
business.  There  is  new  talk  of  furnaces  being  banked 
in  the  near  future,  unless  the  situation  improves. 

Pronounced  weakness  has  developed  in  hematite. 
Makers'  stocks  are  accumulating  and  fresh  orders  are 
scarce. 

Finished  iron  and  steel  are  dull,  domestic  con- 
sumers covering  immediate  requirements  only,  and 
many  descriptions  of  steel  are  easier.  There  is  some 
improvement  in  Continental  inquiry  but  business  is 
slow  in  maturing. 

The  Continental  position  is  complex.  Iron  and 
steel  makers  are  inclined  to  adopt  a  firm  tone.  There 
is  some  local  revival  of  demand  but  British  and  over- 
sea's  markets  still  are  mainly  quiescent.  French  and 
Luxemburg  industrialists  naturally  are  apprehensive 
as  to  fuel  supplies  when  the  surface  stocks  in  the  Ruhr 
shall  have  been  exhausted.  These  probably  are  sufli- 
cient  for  two  or  three  months,  but  the  likelihood  of  a 
scarcity  of  coke  later  may  definitely  compel  higher 
prices. 

Tin  plate  market  shows  no  change.  There  is  some 
expectancy  regarding  the  attitude  of  the  price  stabiliza- 
tion committee,  in  view  of  the  continued  lack  of  fresh 
orders  and  the  possibility  of  a  shortage  of  rolling  work 
in  the  near  future.  Common  merchant  business  is 
passing  at  slightly  below  works'  prices. 

Galvanized  sheets  are  easier,  with  only  a  small  In- 
dian and  Far  Eastern  demand. 

Black  sheets  are  characterized  by  fair  Continental 


inquh-y  and  some  Indian  interest,  but  actual  business 
is  small.  The  Continent  apparently  is  securing  a  fair 
amount  of  available  business.  Prices  are  rather  easier. 
We  quote  per  gross  ton,  except  where  otherwise 
stated,  f.o.b.  makers'  works,  with  American  equivalent 
figured  at  $4.58  per  £1,  as  follows: 

Durham  coke,  delivered  £2      IVis.  $9.50 

Bilbao  Rubio  oref    ....      1      4  5.50 

Cleveland  No.  1  foundry      6      7  29.08 

Cleveland  No.  3  foundry      5   12%  25.76 

Cleveland  No.  4  foundry      5   10  25.19 

Cleveland  No.  4  forge..      5     7%  24.62 

Cleveland    basic    S      0  27. 4S 

Bast   Coast   mi.xed 5   12  25.65 

Ferromanganese    l.S      0  82.44 

Ferromansanese*    20     0  91.60 

Rails,   60  lb.  and  up...    10      0        to  £10  10s.       45.80  to  $48.09 

Billets    S   15       to      9  15          40.08  to    44.66 

Sheet  and  tin  plate  bars, 

Welsh    9     21A  41.79 

Tin  plates,  base  box...      1      3        to      1  314        5.27  to       5.30 

C.  per  Lb. 

Shii)    plates    9   15       to    10  5            1.99  to      2.10 

Boiler  plates    12   10       to    13  0            2.56  to      2.66 

Tees    10      5        to    10  15            2.10  to      2.20 

Channels   9    10        to    10  0            1.94  to      2.04 

Beams    9      5       to      9  15            1.89  to      1.99 

Round  bars.   %   to  3   in.   11      0       to    11  10            2.25  to      2.35 

Galvanized  sheets,  24  g.   18      0       to    18  5            3.68  to      3.73 

Black  sheets,  24  gage..    13   10        to    13  15            2.76  to      2.81 
Black   sheets.   Japanese 

specifications    15      5  3.12 

.Steel   hoops    12      0       &     12  10*          2.45  &      2.56* 

Cold    rolled   steel    strip, 

20   g 17      71/^  3.55 

Cotton  ties,  Indian  speci- 
fications         15      0  3.07 

•Export  price.     fEx-ship.  Tees,  nominal. 

Continental  Prices,  All  F.   O.  B.   Channel  Ports, 
Delivery  as  Specified 

Foundry  pig  iron : 

Belgium,  July    £5      5s.  $24.05 

Prance.   July    5      5  24.05 

Luxemburg,  July    ...      5      5  24.05 

Billets : 

Belgium.  July    fi   10          to  £6  12'/,      29.77  to  $30.34 

France     6   10  29.77 

Merchant  bars  :  C.  per  Lb. 

Belgium.   July    7    10  1.53 

Luxemburg.   July    ...      710  1.53 

Franc-   7   10  1.53 

Joists   lb..ams>  : 

Belgium.   Jiilv    7      TV-      to    7  10  1.51  to      1.53 

Luxemburg     7   15  1.58 

France     7      71^      to    7  10            1.51  to      1.53 

%-in.  plates: 

Belgium,   July    7   15          to    7  llVi        1.58  to       1.61 

A-in.  plates  : 

Luxemburg     7      "V^  1.51 

Belgium     7   10  1.53 


RATE   INCREASE   STANDS 

Higher  Tariff's  on  Iron,  Steel  and  Other  Products 
to  the  South  Not   Suspended 

Washington,  July  3. — Surprise  was  occasioned  by 
the  vote  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  last 
Saturday  not  to  suspend  increased  rates,  effective  on 
July  1,  on  iron  and  steel  products  from  Ohio  River 
crossings  and  from  points  of  origin,  including  Youngs- 
town,  Ohio,  and  Pittsburgh,  to  southeastern  and  Caro- 
lina territories.  Confidence  had  been  felt  by  iron  and 
steel  manufacturers  and  other  interested  shippers  that 
the  rates  would  not  be  allowed  to  become  operative  at 
least  until  there  had  been  an  investigation  and  hearing. 

Seldom  has  a  case  been  the  source  of  such  a  great 
volume  of  protests.  Involving  not  only  iron  and  steel 
products,  it  also  increases  rates  on  agricultural  imple- 
ments, grain  and  grain  products,  refrigerators,  and 
furniture  and  those  associated  in  these  line.=',,  together 
with  jobbers.  The  railroad  commissions  of  Mississippi 
and  North  Carolina  and  various  chambers  of  commerce 
had  made  vigorous  protest  against  the  schedules.  So 
vigorous  and  numerous  were  the  objections  that  it  had 
been  taken  almo.«t  for  granted  that  suspension  would 
be  ordered.  This  feeling  was  heightened  by  the  fact 
that  a  considerable  number  of  the  rates  are  higher  than 
those  suggested  by  the  railroads  and  .suspended  by  the 
commission  with  regard  to  rates  on  iron  and  steel  and 
other  products  from  Ohio  River  crossings  made  in  re- 
lation to  the  rates  from  the  crossing  to  Mississippi 
Valley  destinations  because  they  appeared  higher  than 
warranted  by  commission  decisions  in  previous  cases. 


The  rates  becoming  effective  on  July  1,  as  an  ex- 
ample, mean  an  increase  from  57c.  to  67c.  per  100  lb. 
on  iron  and  steel  products  from  Pittsburgh  to  New 
Orleans.  In  the  suspended  Mississippi  Valley  case, 
the  rate  from  Pittsburgh  to  New  Orleans  proposed  by 
the  railroad  was  66c.,  but  the  commission  on  that  occa- 
sion held  that  this  rate  should  not  exceed  57c.  In  the 
present  instance,  the  Mississippi  Railroad  Commission 
pointed  out  that  the  rate  on  iron  and  steel  articles 
from  St.  Louis  to  Jackson,  Miss.,  is  increased  from  38c. 
to  46c.;  to  Gulf  port,  from  40. .5c.  to  50c.  and  to  Colum- 
bia, from  49.5c.  to  60e.  The  Virginia  Bridge  &  Iron 
Co.  said  that  the  proposal  was  to  increase  the  rate  on 
iron  and  steel  from  Pittsburgh  to  Memphis,  Tenn.,  and 
used  by  the  company  from  38.5c.  to  56c. 

Among  others  who  protested  were  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation,  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  the 
National  Tube  Co.,  the  American  Rolling  Mill  Co.,  and 
a  number   of  merchant  blast  furnace   interests. 


Deeming  the  problem  one  for  National  and  not 
State  legislation,  the  Wisconsin  Legislature  has  dis- 
posed of  all  proposed  laws  concerning  the  field  of  un 
employment  insurance.  The  so-called  Huber  bill,  aim- 
ing to  establish  a  system  of  unemployment  compensa- 
tion, was  killed,  and  later  the  .so-called  Titus  substitute, 
providing  for  an  interim  investigation,  likewise  was 
voted  down.  Employers  of  all  classes  in  Wisconsin 
opposed  the  proposition  vigorously  as  a  further  burden, 
making  it  extremely  difficult  for  them  to  compete  with 
employers  in  other  States  where  no  enactment  of  this 
character  exists. 
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NON-FERROUS  METALS 


The  Week's  Prices 

Cents  per  Pound  for  Early  Delivery 
Copper,  New  York  Straits  Lead  Zinc 

Electro-  New  New  St.  New        St. 

June  Lake  lytic*  York  York  Louis  York     Louis 

27 15.12%  14.75  39.25  7.00  6.65  6.12V-    5.77i,;. 

28 15.00  14.50  38.75  6.85  6.55  6.12%    .'i.77>'. 

29 15.00  14.50  39.00  6.85  6.55  6.10   "    5.75" 

30 15.00  14.50         6.85  6.55  6.10       5.75 

July 

1 15.00  14.50  38.50  0.85  6.55  6.10        5.75 

♦Refinery  quotation;  delivered  price  ^c.  liighcr. 

New  York 

New  York,  July  2. 

All  the  markets  are  exceedingly  quiet  and  quotations 
in  most  cases  are  lower  and  demand  very  light. 

Copper. — Further  weakness  has  developed  in  the 
electrolytic  copper  market  and  quotations  are  about 
ViC.  lower  than  a  week  ag-o  at  14.75c.,  delivered.  While 
some  large  producers  are  not  quoting  as  low  as  this, 
the  small  amount  of  business  offeree  is  being  easily 
taken  care  of  at  this  level  or  even  slightly  lower.  The 
volume  of  business  is  so  light  that  it  is  difficult  to  state 
the  exact  minimum  of  the  market.  Consumers  are 
maintaining  a  waiting  attitude  and  producers  are  con- 
vinced that  further  concessions  will  not  stabilize  the 
market.  Foreign  demand  is  also  exceedingly  light. 
Lake  capper  is  a  little  lower  at  15c.,  delivered. 

Copper  Averages. — The  average  price  of  Lake 
copper  for  the  month  of  June,  based  on  daily  quotations 
in  The  Iron  Age,  was  15.23e.  The  average  price  of 
electrolytic  copper  was  14.74c.,  refinery,  or  14.99c., 
delivered. 

Tin. — The  market  has  been  dull  on  some  days  and 
fairly  active  on  others.  On  Thursday,  June  28,  in  a 
moderately  active  market,  400  to  450  tons  changed 
hands.  Most  of  the  sellers  -were  those  with  London 
connections  and  the  buying  was  about  evenly  divided 
between  dealers  and  consumers.  The  latter  are  ap- 
parently becoming  more  interested  and  it  is  figured 
that  about  66  per  cent  of  the  amount  sold  last  week  was 
bought  by  them.  On  Wednesday,  June  27,  about  200 
tons  was  purchased  by  consumers.  The  premium  on 
spot  tin  is  diminishing  with  the  passing  of  June  and 
more  liberal  arrivals  of  the  metal.  Conditions  may  be 
such  in  the  first  few  days  of  this  month  that  this 
premium  may  disappear  altogether,  but  may  be  re- 
established later.  Deliveries  into  consumption  in  June 
were  5410  tons,  with  2137  tons  in  stock  and  landing  on 
June  30.  About  150  tons  of  metal  was  sold  on  the  New 
York  Metal  Exchange  during  the  week.  Spot  Straits 
tin  was  quoted  today  at  38.50c.,  New  York,  and  quota- 
tions in  London  were  considerably  lower  at  £176  15s. 
for  spot  standard,  £177  17s.  6d.  for  future  standard  and 
£179  15s.  for  spot  Straits.  These  London  quotations 
are  about  £6  per  ton  lower  than  yesterday  and  £10  per 
ton  lower  than  a  week  ago. 

Lead. — The  principal  feature  of  interest  in  this 
market  has  been  a  reduction  by  the  leading  interest 
on  Thursday,  June  28,  to  6.85e.,  New  York,  which  is 
the  general  quotation.  The  outside  market,  as  a  result, 
has  turned  weaker,  with  St.  Louis  prices  down  to  a 
basis  nearly  equal  to  New  York,  or  6.50c.  to  6.G0c.,  St. 
Louis.    The  entire  market  is  very  quiet  and  dull. 

Zinc. — There  is  practically  no  demand  for  prime 
Western  zinc  and  the  market  is  exceedingly  stagnant. 
One  producer  reports  the  sale  of  200  tons  at  5.75c.,  St. 
Louis,  which  probably  represents  the  market.  On  this 
basis  the  New  York  quotation  is  6.10c.  There  is  a 
slight  premium  over  these  July  prices  of  about  five 
points  per  month  for  August  and  September,  which  is 
the  principal  difference  between  the  market  now  and  a 
week  ago. 

Nickel. — Quotations  for  shot  and  ingot  metal  are 
unchanged  at  29c.  to  32c.  per  lb.,  with  electrolytic  nickel 


held  at  32c.  by  the  leading  producers.  In  the  outside 
spot  market  quotations  for  shot  and  ingot  nickel  are 
29c.  to  32c.  per  lb. 

Antimony. — The  market  is  a  little  stronger  and  quo- 
tations are  a  little  higher  at  6.90c.,  New  York,  duty 
paid,  for  Chinese  metal  in  wholesale  lots. 

Aluminum.— Virgin  metal,  98  to  99  per  cent  pure,  is 
quoted  in  wholesale  lots  for  early  delivery  by  im- 
porters who  can  obtain  the  metal  at  26.50c.  to  27c.  per 
lb.,  New  York,  duty  paid.  The  leading  domestic  pro- 
ducer does  not  make  public  any  quotations. 

Old  Metals.— The  market  is  featureless  and  values 
are  stationary.    Dealers'  selling  prices  are  as  fellows: 

Cents 
Per  Lb. 

Copper,  heavy  and  crucible 14.50 

Copper,  heavy  and  wire 13  50 

Copper,  light  and  bottoms ., iiiso 

Heavy  machine   composition 11.25 

Brass,   heavy    g  75 

Brass,   light    ....'.'.     7!oO 

No.  1  red  brass  or  composition  turnings..     9.00 

No.  1  yellow  rod  brass  turnings 7.50 

Lead,  heavy   6.25 

Lead,  tea  525 

Zinc    4.50 

Chicago 

July  2.— Buying  has  again  declined  and,  while  there 
is  some  small  future  demand  for  copper,  orders  for  the 
other  metals  are  confined  largely  to  spot  deliveries. 
Copper,  tin  and  lead  are  lower  than  a  week  ago,  while 
zinc  and  antimony  and  the  old  metals  remained  un- 
changed. We  quote  in  carload  lots,  Lake  copper,  15.75c. ; 
tin,  41c.;  lead,  6.70c.;  spelter,  5.80c.;  antimony,  8.50c. 
in  less  than  carload  lots.  On  old  metals  we  quote  cop- 
per wire,  crucible  shapes  and  copper  clips,  11.75c.; 
copper  bottoms,  10c. ;  red  brass,  8.50c.;  yellow  brass, 
6.50c.;  lead  pipe,  5c.;  zinc,  3.75c.;  pewter.  No.  1,  25c.; 
tin  foil,  26.50c.;  block  tin,  32.50c.  all  buying  prices  for 
less  than  carload  lots. 


Canadian  Scrap  Market 

Toronto,  Ont.,  July  2.— Both  prices  and  demand 
are  showing  a  weak  tendency  in  the  Canadian  iron  and 
steel  scrap  market.  Dealers  report  slackness  on  the 
part  of  consumers  in  so  far  as  placing  contracts  for 
third  quarter  is  concerned,  but  it  is  pointed  out  that 
a  limited  demand  exists  for  spot  delivery.  Steel  plants 
are  taking  in  small  tonnages  of  heavy  melting  steel 
and  turnings  on  spot  account,  but  the  greater  part  of 
dealers'  shipments  are  contract  business,  which  ac- 
counts for  a  good  movement  in  scrap.  The  quiet  state 
of  the  local  market  is  also  reflected  in  the  export  demand 
for  scrap.  .Neither  American  nor  European  interests 
are  entering  the  Canadian  market  for  scrap  at  the 
present  time  and  while  dealers  have  some  inquiries 
before  them,  no  extensive  buying  is  expected  to  materi- 
alize in  the  immediate  future.  While  Toronto  dealers 
have  announced  no  further  change  in  their  buying 
prices,  some  downward  revisions  have  been  made  in 
Montreal  prices.  In  the  Montreal  market,  dealers 
dropped  their  buying  price  on  heavy  melting  steel  from 
$15  to  $13  per  gross  ton,  and  also  report  a  reduction 
of  $3  per  ton  in  the  price  they  are  offering  for  No.  1 
machinery  scrap,  this  commodity  now  being  purchased 
at  $21  per  net  ton,  Montreal.  Iron  and  steel  scrap 
prices  are  as  follows: 

Dealers'  Buying  Prices 
Gross  Tons 

Toronto  Montreal 

Steel  turnings $13.00  $14.00 

Machine  shop  turnings 13.00  13.00 

Wrought  pipe   11.00  12.00 

Rails    17.00  15.50 

No.    1    wrought   scrap 16.00  15.00 

Heavy   melting  steel 16.00  13.00 

Steel  axles 18.00  18.00 

Axles,  wrought  iron 21.00  24.00 

Net  Tons 

Standard  car  wheels 18.00  17.00 

Malleable  scrap    18.00  17.00 

Stove   plate    18.00  18.00 

No.  1  machinery  cast 22.00  21.00 
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TREND  OF  PRICES  THIS  YEAR 


Averages  at  the  End  of  June  Show  Only  Slight 
Advance  Over  First  of  January 

Notwithstanding  the  heavy  demand  for  pig  iron  and 
finished  steel  in  the  early  months  of  the  year  and  the 
resultant  rise  in  prices,  the  net  result  at  the  end  of  the 
first  half  is  not  an  appreciable  gain.  According  to  the 
composite  averages  of  The  Iron  Age  prices,  pig  iron 
was  only  $1.83  per  ton  higher  in  the  last  week  of  June 
than  in  the  first  week  of  January,  while  finished  steel 
prices  were,  on  the  average,  only  0.343c.  per  100  lb. 
higher  at  the  end  of  the  six  months  period  than  at  the 
beginning. 

That  prices  have  so  quickly  settled  back  to  a  point 
close  to  what  they  were  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
is  due  primarily  to  the  very  large  production  of  both 
pig  iron  and  steel  during  the  half-year  period.  The 
Iron  Age  blast  furnace  figures  for  June,  published  on 
another  page,  show  a  total  production  for  the  six 
months  of  about  20,750,000  tons,  probably  21,000,000 
tons,  including  charcoal  iron,  while  the  indicated  steel 
ingot  production  for  the  six  months  is  about  23,500,000 


tons.  On  a  yearly  basis,  both  of  these  production  totals 
would  establish  records  for  the  American  iron  and  steel 
industry. 

The  month  in  which  prices  were  highest  on  both  pig 
iron  and  steel  was  April,  and  it  was  during  that  month 
that  the  volume  of  business  began  to  show  a  decrease, 
resulting  in  slightly  lower  price  averages  in  May  and 
still  lower  in  June.  There  has  not  been  a  change  in 
The  Iron  Age  composite  price  of  steel  in  eight  weeks, 
while  the  pig  iron  composite  price  has  shown  almost 
weekly  downward  revisions  during  the  same  period. 


Missouri  Farm  Produces  High  Grade  Iron  Ore 

A  17,000-acre  stock  farm  in  the  Missouri  Ozarks 
purchased  in  1920  by  Leonard  A.  Busby,  president  the 
Chicago  Surface  Lines,  Chicago,  has  been  transformed 
into  an  iron  mine  with  great  possibilities.  Contrary  to 
the  general  belief  that  the  iron  ore  in  that  region  had 
been  exhausted  30  years  ago,  mining  engineers  who  have 
investigated  the  property  believe  the  ore  reserves  to  be 
very  large.  Recently  the  first  daily  shipment  of  1000 
tons  of  ore  was  made  to  the  Granite  City,  111.,  plant  of 
the  St.  Louis  Coke  &  Iron  Co.  The  ore  is  said  to  run 
60  per  cent  in  iron  and  under  5  per  cent  in  silica.    Mr. 


Prices  of  Leading.  Products  for  First  Half  of  1923 

Jan.  Feb.  March 

No.  2X  pig  iron,  Philadelphia »29.76  J30.01  $32,295 

No.   2  Southern,  Cincinnati 27.45  28.675  30.80 

No.  2,  Chicago    28.90  29.75  31.25 

Basic.  Valley  furnace    25.80  26.25  30.125 

Bessemer    iron,    Pittsburgh 29.27  29.83  32.02 

Bessemer  billets.  Pittsburgh 37.30  39.625  44.375 

Wire  rods.    Pittsburgh 47.00  49.375  50.00 

Cents  Cents  Cents 

Steel  bars.  Pittsburgh 2.04  2.20  2.3875 

Tank  plates,  Pittsburgh 2  06  2.25  2.3875 

Beams,   etc..   Pittsburgh 2.06  2.20  2.3875 

Wire  nails.  Pittsburgh  (per  100  lb.) 2.70  2.775  2.825 
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Busby  has  equipped  his  mine  with  modern  machinery 
and  hopes  to  increase  the  daily  output  to  3000  tons. 
The  St.  Louis  Coke  &  Iron  Co.  has  contracted  for  the 
entire  production  and  has  been  receiving  about  500  tons 
per  day.     The  mine  is  only  85  miles  from  St.  Louis. 


The  Accompanying 
Charts  Illustrate 
the  Sharp  Rise  in 
Steel  and  Pig  Iron 
Prices  During  the 
First  Half  of  the 
Year.  In  June  Bes- 
semer billets  at 
Pittsburgh  and  all 
grades  of  pig  iron 
recorded  sharp  de- 
clines, but  prices  of 
wire  rods,  wire 
nails  and  tank 
plates  held  steadily 
at  the  levels  at- 
tained earlier  in  the 
year.  The  rise  in 
wire  nails  was 
steady  throughout 
the  year  until  about 
June  1,  while  tank 
plates  reached 
their  peak  about 
May  1  and  held  at 
the  same  price 
throughout  May  and 
June.  Basic  pig  Iron 
at  Valley  furnace 
has  come  the  near- 
est of  any  commod- 
ity mentioned  in 
the  above  table  to 
getting  back  to  a 
point  close  to  Its 
January  level.  This 
week's  issue  re- 
cords a  further  de- 
cline in  Valley 
basic,  which  brings 
it  down  to  Its  first 
of    the    year    price 


Jan,     Feb.      March    Apr.      Ma^     June 


Jan,     Feb.    March   Apr.     May    June 


July 
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PERSONAL 


Samuel  J.  Reeves  has  been  elected  president  of  the 
Phoenix  Iron  Co.,  Philadelphia,  manufacturer  of  struc- 
tural shapes,  with  plant  at  Phoenixville,  Pa.,  succeeding 
his  father,  the  late  David  Reeves,  who  died  Feb.  5,  1923. 
Samuel  J.  Reeves  is  the  fourth  generation  of  his  family 
to  serve  as  president  of  this  company.  W.  H.  Reeves, 
a  brother  of  the  late  David  Reeves,  was  elected  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  directors,  a  newly  created  position. 
G.  C.  Carson,  Jr.,  who  was  treasui-er,  becomes  vice- 
president  of  the  Phoenix  Iron  Co.  and  president  of  the 
Phoenix  Bridge  Co.,  a  subsidiary  engaged  in  fabricated 
steel  work.  Other  officers  are  F.  P.  Norris,  vice-presi- 
dent Phoenix  Bridge  Co.,  and  George  Gerry  White, 
secretary  Phoenix  Iron  Co.  Samuel  J.  Reeves,  though 
still  a  young  man,  has  been  connected  with  the  business 
for  18  years,  having  entered  its  employ  upon  his  gradu- 
ation from  college.  He  worked  through  all  departments 
and  after  learning  the  business  thoroughly  was  elected 
vice-president  in  1917.  In  1918  he  entered  the  Army 
and  upon  the  conclusion  of  the  war  re-entered  the 
employ  of  the  Phoenix  Iron  Co.  as  vice-president  and 
purchasing  ag^nt. 

F.  M.  Feiker,  formerly  vice-president  of  the  Mc- 
Graw-Hill Co.,  Inc.,  and  more  recently  on  leave  of  ab- 
sence as  special  agent  to  the  Department  of  Commerce 
at  Washington,  after  his  return  from  that  city,  will  be 
associated  with  the  staff  of  the  Society  for  Electrical 
Development,  522  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.  He  will  re- 
tain a  consulting  relation  to  the  McGraw-Hill  Co.,  and 
he  will  continue  in  a  similar  capacity  his  relation  to 
the  problems  of  personnel  and  organization  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  at  Washington. 

George  A.  Coolclough,  special  export  representative 
of  the  American  Chain  Co.,  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  has 
sailed  for  England,  where  he  will  spend  some  time 
on  business  for  the  company.  He  will  next  proceed 
through  other  European  countries,  thence  into  South 
Africa. 

F.  A.  Duttenhofer,  purchasing  agent  Traylor  Engi- 
neering &  Mfg.  Co.,  Allentown,  Pa.,  has  tendered  his 
resignation  to  take  effect  not  later  than  July  7. 

George  A.  Orrok,  chairman  of  the  committee  on 
publication  and  papers  for  the  American  Society  of 
Mechanical  Engineers,  has  gone  to  Europe  on  a  busi- 
ness trip.  He  will  not  return  until  about  the  middle  of 
August. 

George  E.  Waller,  office  manager  of  the  Wilson 
Foundry  &  Machine  Co.,  Pontiac,  Mich.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed secretary  of  the  company  to  succeed  Earl  W. 
MacKenzie,  recently  resigned.  Mr.  Waller  will  continue 
his  duties  as  manager. 

C.  C.  Rosser,  who  for  many  years  has  been  con- 
nected with  the  Detroit  Seamless  Steel  Tubes  Co.,  has 
been  appointed  district  sales  manager,  with  offiices  at 
1206  Guardian  Building,  Cleveland. 

J.  E.  Hunter,  vice-president  Rochester  Bridge  Co., 
Rochester,  Ind.,  has  been  elected  president,  succeeding 
Roy  Dennison,  resigned.  This  change  followed  a  re- 
organization of  the  company. 

W.  H.  Forbes,  formerly  Cleveland  district  sales  man- 
ager of  the  United  Alloy  Steel  Corporation,  Canton, 
Ohio,  has  been  appointed  district  sales  manager  of  the 
Interstate  Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  Chicago,  with  headquarters 
at  Cleveland. 

E.  J.  Wilkie  has  been  appointed  northern  sales  man- 
ager of  the  Bucyrus  Co.,  South  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  suc- 
ceeding E.  R.  Weber,  resigned.  Mr.  Wilkie  has  been 
associated  with  the  company  14  years.  He  is  given 
charge  of  sales  in  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  North  and 
South  Dakota,  Upper  Michigan  and  Eastern  Montana, 
and  will  continue  to  have  headquarters  at  the  main 
offices  in  South  Milwaukee. 


J.  B.  Nordholt  of  the  Toledo  Steel  Castings  Co.,  To- 
ledo, Ohio,  has  been  elected  president  of  the  National 
Ohio  State  University  Association. 

T.  E.  Schwening,  superintendent,  and  William  C. 
Doering,  assistant  superintendent  Vitrified  Wheel  Co., 
Westfield,  Mass.,  have  resigned. 

A.  W.  MacLaren,  formerly  general  traffic  manager 
of  Morris  &  Co.,  and  now  vice-president  of  the  Chicago 
Bearmg  Metal  Co.,  Chicago,  has  been  elected  president 
of  the  Oklahoma  Belt  Railroad  Co. 

George  G.  Everitt,  for  11  years  associated  with  the 
Whitman  &  Barnes  Mfg.  Co.'s  Eastern  sales  organiza- 
tion at  New  York,  has  been  made  manager  of  the  New 
York  office  and  warehouse.  Church  and  Chambers 
Streets. 

George  H.  Fristoe,  sales  manager  Stocker-Rume- 
ly-Wachs  Co.,  machine  tool  dealer,  Chicago,  has  re- 
signed to  engage  in  other  business.  Mr.  Fristoe  has 
been  connected  with  the  company  for  over  ten  years, 
during  the  last  four  of  which  he  has  served  as  sales 
manager.  Prior  to  becoming  identified  with  Stocker- 
Rumely-Wachs  Co.,  he  was  for  seven  years  with  the 
A.  D.  White  Machinery  Co.,  also  of  Chicago. 

T.  E.  Geiger,  formerly  with  the  Hobart  Bros.  Co., 
Troy,  Ohio,  has  taken  over  the  management  of  the 
low  voltage  division  of  the  Ideal  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co., 
Mansfield,  Ohio.  For  several  years  he  was  factory  man- 
ager of  the  Troy  Wagon  Works  Co.,  Troy. 

Percival  Johnson,  president  Pulaski  Iron  Co.,  Phila- 
delphia, will  sail  next  week  for  Europe,  to  be  gone  most 
of  the  summer. 

L.  R.  Louis,  vice-president  and  sales  manager  of 
the  Cleveland  Cap  Screw  Co.,  Cleveland,  has  resigned, 
effective  July  2.  Prior  to  this  connection  he  was  as- 
sistant sales  manager  of  the  Foster  Bolt  &  Nut  Mfg. 
Co.,  Cleveland. 

William  Breeden,  formerly  general  manager  of  sales 
of  the  Lackawanna  Steel  Co.,  has  been  appointed  man- 
ager of  steel  sales  for  Peter  A.  Frasse  &  Co.,  Inc.,  in 
the  Buffalo  district,  with  offices  at  52  Exchange  Street, 
Buffalo. 

H.  A.  Morlock  has  accepted  the  position  of  repre- 
sentative of  Phillips  Isham,  New  York,  in  the  Phila- 
delphia district,  with  office  at  1503  Real  Estate  Trust 
Building.  He  was  formerly  connected  vrith  Shriver  & 
Co. 


OBITUARY 


WiLUAM  H.  Gibbons,  Ardmore,  Pa.,  formerly  vice- 
president  and  treasurer  of  the  Pulaski  Iron  Co., 
died  suddenly  at  Plymouth,  England,  on  June  20.  He 
was  born  Sept.  14,  1852,  a  grandson  of  Martha  Lukens, 
founder  of  the  Lukens  Steel  Co.,  and  after  his  gi-adu- 
ation  from  Haverford  College  he  entered  the  steel 
business  with  that  company.  He  later  became  con- 
nected with  the  Parksburg  Iron  Co.,  Parksburg,  Pa., 
eventually  becoming  president,  a  position  which  he  held 
for  a  number  of  years.  He  was  also  president  of  the 
Eastern  Steel  Co.  for  a  time,  but  his  principal  con- 
nection was  with  the  Pulaski  Iron  Co.,  of  which  he  was 
vice-president  until  the  sale  of  the  company  about 
two  years  ago. 

James  P.  Marsh,  formerly  president  of  the  James 
P.  Marsh  Co.,  manufacturer  of  steam  specialities,  118 
South  Clinton  Street,  Chicago,  died  June  27,  aged  82. 

John  Eckert,  president  Milwaukee  Forge  &  Iron 
Co.,  Milwaukee,  died  June  22  after  a  long  illness.  He 
was  44  years  of  age. 

Charles  J.  Schlegel,  for  many  years  treasurer  of 
Charles  A.  Schieren  &  Co.,  30  Ferry  Street,  New  York, 
died  on  June  25.  Mr.  Schlegel  had  been  with  the  com- 
pany for  more  than  40  years. 
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FABRICATED   STEEL   BUSINESS 


Contracting  for   Oil  Tanks   Brought   Tonnage   of 
Awards  to  That  of  Recent  Weeks 

Oil  tank  work  accounted  for  over  two-thirds  of  the 
tonnage  contracted  for  in  fabricated  steel  work  in  the 
past  week.  Of  the  total  of  about  17,000  tons  some 
5000  tons  covered  the  general  bridge  and  building  field 
and  about  half  of  this  was  for  public  work.  New  in- 
quiries call  for  11,000  tons,  mostly  for  private  enter- 
prises.    Awards  include  the  following: 

Public  School  No.  60,  New  York.  1600  tons,  to  Bethlehem 
Fabricators. 

Highway  bridge  for  Norwich,  N.  T.,  150  tons,  to  Ameri- 
can   Bridge   Co. 

BrooliS  Brothers,  New  Yorli.  200  tons,  to  Hay  Foundry 
&    Iron    Worlds. 

Sub-station,  Edison  Co..  Parlv  Place.  New  York,  430  tons. 
to  Hay  Foundry  &  Iron  Works. 

Penn  Traffic  Co..  Johnstown,  Pa.,  stoie,  500  tons,  to 
McClintic-Marshall   Co. 

Oliver  school,  Pittsburgh,  500  tons,  to  John  Eichleay 
Jr.  Co. 

Humble  Pipe  Line  Co.,  Houston,  Tex.,  10  SO.OOO-bbl.  tanks 
for  Navarro,  Tex.,  3000  tons,  to  Chicago  Bridge  &  Iron 
Works. 

Magnolia  Petroleum  Co.,  20  tanks,  4000  tons,  divided 
equally  between  United  Iron  Works  and  Petroleum  Iron 
Works. 

Sinclair  Crude  Oil  Purchasing  Co.,  five  80,000-bbl.  tanks 
for  Oklahoma,  1500  tons,  to  Graver  Corporation. 

Humphreys  Oil  &  Gas  Co.,  20  55,000-bbl.  tanks  with 
wooden  roofs  for  Texas,  2660  tons,  to  Youngstown  Boiler 
&  Tank  Co. 

Cosden  Co.,  Tulsa.  Okla..  two  55.000-bbl.  tanks,  260  tons. 
to  Kansas  City   Structural  Steel  Co. 

Chicago  &  Alton,  bridge  No.   1112,  over  Mackinaw  Piver, 


Le.xington.    111..    377    tons,    to    Strobel    Steel    Construction    Co. 
(To   be   fabricated   by   Mt.    Vernon   Bridge    Co.) 

American  Gas  &  Electric  Co.,  New  York,  bridge  span  for 
power  station  at  Philo,  Ohio.  200  tons,  to  American  Bridge  Co. 

Culver    Military    Academy,    recreation    building.     Culver, 
Ind..  400  tons  to  Fort  Pitt  Bridge  Works. 

Terminal     warehouse,     Indianapolis,     Ind.,     375     tons     to 
Rochester  Bridge  Co. 

Ed\\'ard  Schuster  &  Co..  Milwaukee,  department  store  ad- 
dition,  175  tons,  to  A.  F.  Wagner   Iron  Works. 

St.    Cosme    bridge.    Wayne    County,    Mich.,    140    tons,    to 
Wisconsin  Bridge  &  Iron  Co. 

Modjeska    theater,    Milwaukee.     170     tons,     to     Lal^eside 
Bridge  &  Steel  Co. 

Structural  Projects  Pending 

Inquiries  for  fabricated  steel  work  include  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Apartment   houses  for   Bing   &    Bing    in    New    York.    2000 
tons. 

Duquesne   Light   &   Power   Co.,    Pittsburgh,    500    tons,    for 
Dwight  P.  Robinson  &  Co.,  New  York. 

Theater,  Pittston,  Pa.,   450  tons. 

Tank  work,  Port  Arthur,  Tex.,  for  Stone  &  Webster  Cor- 
poration. 300  to  40.0  tons. 

Western  Union  office  building.  New  Orleans,  600   tons. 

First  National  Bank  building,  Davenport,   Iowa,  700  tons, 
plans  being  drawn. 

Illinois    Central   Railroad,   viaduct    at    Forty-flrst    Street, 
Chicago,    350   tons,  bids   to  be  taken. 

St.  Paul  Gas  Light  Co.,  power  plant,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  500 
tons,  bids  being  taken. 

Delaware    River   bridge.   Philadelphia   to   Camden,    N.    J., 
1900  tons  for  anchorage  cable  bents;  bids  close  July  18. 

Allerton  Hotel,   Cleveland,   1500   tons. 

Akron  Savings  &  Loan  Co.,  Akron,   Ohio,  bank  and  office 
building,    1000   tons. 

Niagara  Falls  Hotel,   Niagara  Falls.   N.  Y.,   1000  tons. 


San   Francisco   Market 


Chinese  Pig  Iron  Sellers  Anxious  to  Establish 
Business  on  the  Coast 

San  Francisco,  June  27.— Although  business  con- 
ditions continue  good  throughout  central  California, 
there  is  some  hesitancy  in  making  preparations  for 
new  construction  in  the  building  line,  particularly  class 
A  and  class  B  edifices,  wherein  large  quantities  of 
steel  figure  in  the  work.  It  is  true  that  building  per- 
mits are  greater  in  number  than  at  this  time  last  year, 
but  contractors  point  out  that  the  number  of  steel 
frame  structures  now  being  planned  is  steadily  grow- 
ing less,  because  of  the  high  cost  of  labor,  more 
than  the  increased  cost  of  materials.  How  long 
this  condition  will  continue  cannot  be  determined, 
but  if  it  is  maintained  much  longer  and  shows  signs 
of  expansion,  it  will  have  a  very  important  bearing  on 
the  iron  and  steel  industry.  Prices  for  the  present 
show  little  variation  as  compared  with  a  month  ago, 
but  the  trade  position  is  so  sensitive  that  it  would  not 
take   much   of  a  change  to   bring  about  lower  prices. 

Probably  the  largest  piece  of  work  for  the  near 
future  is  the  Rodeo- Vallejo  Ferry  Co.'s  steel  bridge, 
which  will  span  Carquinez  Straits.  It  is  stated  that 
this  structure  will  require  12,000  tons  of  steel.  The 
bridge  is  being  fabricated  in  an  Eastern  mill,  and  the 
first  shipments  are  expected  within  the  next  60  days. 
Pile  drivers  are  now  at  work,  and  steam  shovel  work 
will  begin  shortly  after  the  Fourth  of  July.  Another 
good  sized  piece  of  work  which  will  require  a  con- 
siderable steel  tonnage  is  the  new  $2,000,000  Senator 
Hotel,  for  which  ground  is  now  being  broken  in  Sac- 
ramento facing  the  State  Capitol  grounds. 

Pig  Iron. — Prices  of  foreign  iron  remain  the  same 
substantially,  with  the  range  from  $35  to  $38  per  ton 
ex  ship,  duty  paid.  Domestic  iron  is  almost  at  a  stand- 
still, and  importers  say  it  is  a  little  early  to  quote 
prices  for  third  quarter.  One  feature  of  the  trade  which 
is  attracting  a  larger  than  usual  measure  of  attention 
just  now  is  the  use  of  Chinese  iron.    There  has  been 


an  uncertain  quantity  of  Chinese  iron  imported  dur- 
ing the  past  few  months,  and  it  is  said  to  have  been 
satisfactory.  Chinese  makers,  in  the  hope  of  building 
up  a  larger  trade  on  this  coast,  have  asked  for  firm 
offers  for  round  lot  tonnages.  As  far  as  can  be  learned, 
however,  no  real  business  has  been  closed,  a  fact  due 
probably  to  the  unsteadiness  of  the  market  situation 
coupled  with  the  uncertainties  of  what  turn  the  East- 
ern markets  may  take.  There  are  also  some  indications 
of  business  in  both  domestic  and  foreign  iron,  but  in 
this  case  also  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  trade  has  been 
consummated,  outside  of  a  few  small  lots  which  are  of 
no  material  importance. 

Old  Material. — Ofl'erings  are  reported  as  just  about 
sufficient  to  supply  the  present  demand,  which  seems 
to  be  confined  within  rather  narrow  limits.  Backward- 
ness in  buying  appears  to  be  a  little  more  marked 
than  a  few  weeks  ago,  but  prices  remain  quotably  the 
same  as  two  weeks  ago.  There  has  been  some  foreign 
scrap  coming  to  hand  recently,  and  there  will  be  more. 
A  sailing  vessel  is  now  en  route  from  Chili  with  3000 
tons  gross  mixed  railroad  iron,  but  the  'bulk  of  this  is 
probably  already  spoken  for. 


Little  Inquiry  for  Railroad  Equipment 

An  inquiry  for  new  cars  and  one  for  used  cars  and 
locomotives  constitute  the  chief  items  of  the  week's 
developments  in  the  railroad  equipment  field,  and  are 
as  follows: 

The  Consolidated  Purchasing  Agency,  American  Short 
Line  Railroad  Association,  McCormick  Building.  Chicago,  is 
in  the  market  for  the  following  used  equipment:  Four  10- 
wheel  locomotives,  approximately  60  tons  in  weight ;  3  Mogul 
locomotives,  approximately  60  tons  in  weight ;  8  Consolida- 
tion locomotives,  approximately  72  tons  in  weight ;  all  must 
have  wheel  centers  not  more  tlian  50  in.,  steam  pressure  160 
to  200  lb.;  50  40-ton  box  cars,  steel  underframes  preferred; 
S5  40-ton  gondola  cars,  steel  underframes  preferred;  68 
40-ton  flat  cars,  steel  underframes  preferred;  3  steel-under- 
frame  passenger  coaches  (small  type  preferred)  ;  10  8-wheel 
cabooses. 

The  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  is  inquiring  for  300 
gondola  cars. 


Machinery  Markets  and  News  of  the  Works 


RAILROADS    LEAD    IN   JUNE 

Buying   by   Industrial   Companies   Dull — Or- 
ders Largely  for  Single  Machines 

Pennsylvania  Railroad  and  Santa  Fe  Inquire  for 
Tools — Other  Inquiries  Noted 

Companies  sharing  largely  in  recent  railroad  orders 
report  good  business  for  tlie  month;  for  others,  June 
was  not  outstanding  as  compared  to  some  of  the  pre- 
vious months  of  the  year.  During  the  past  week, 
orders  for  the  most  part  have  been  for  single  ma- 
chines, although  a  number  of  fair-sized  sales  have  been 
noted. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  has  an  inquiry  out  for 
four  punches  and  shears  and  the  Santa  Fe  Railroad 
has  sent  out  an  inquiry  for  a  number  of  tools  in  addi- 
tion to  those  placed  last  week. 

The  Harbor  Commissioners  of  Montreal  have  issued 
an  inquiry  for  machine  tool  equipment  and  the  Public 
Service  Gas  Corpoi-ation,  Philadelphia,  wants  three 
engine  lathes.  The  General  Electric  Co.  is  taking  bids 
on  miscellaneous  equipment.  The  Standard  Seamless 
Tube  Co.,  Pittsburgh.,  is  expected  to  buy  a  number  of 
tools  shortly. 


Formal  inquiry  for  tools  for  the  new  shop  of  the 
Railway  Steel  Spring  Co.  is  expected  before  long  and 
a  few  tools  will  probably  be  placed  soon  by  the  Pitts- 
burgh Steel  Products  Co.,  in  connection  with  extensions 
to  its  Allenport,  Pa.,  plant. 

The  Elgin,  Joliet  &  Eastern  list  may  be  closed  soon, 
but  the  Burlington  inquiry  will  probably  not  be  dis- 
posed of  for  some  time.  It  is  reported  that  action  on 
the  Pere  Marquette  list  has  been  postponed  for  a  few 
weeks. 

An  award  of  the  tools  for  which  bids  were  taken 
by  the  Pittsburgh  Board  of  Education  is  expected 
shortly.  The  Cicero,  111.,  Board  of  Education  has  pur- 
chased six  additional  tools. 

The  Canadian  National  Railways  were  expected  to 
close  bids  July  2  on  seven  tools.  Purchases  during  the 
week  include  nine  tools  by  a  Mississippi  railroad.  The 
Ford  Plate  Glass  Co.,  and  the  Toledo  Machine  &  Tool 
Co.,  bought  during  the  week,  and  the  Joyce-Cridland 
Co.,  and  the  Delco  Light  Co.,  both  of  Dayton,  Ohio, 
have  made  purchases.  Sales  of  press  brakes  were  made 
in  the  Cincinnati  district. 

Activity  in  used  machinery  is  noted.  In  the  Cleve- 
land field  the  equipment  of  two  or  three  Ohio  plants  has 
been  purchased. 


New  York 


New  York,  July  2. 

COMPANIES   specializing  in  shop  equipment  for 
railroads   or  plants  doing  railroad   work  have 
had  a  very  satisfactory  business  in  June,  in  fact, 
in  one  or  two  instances,  it  has  been  one  of  the  best 
months  of  the   year,   but  the   same  is  not   true  of 
machine-tool  companies  making  the  standard  lines 
of  tools  which  are  used  only  incidentally  in  railroad 
shops.      One    large    machine-tool    company    reports 
that  its  June  sales  the  country  over  were  about  half 
of  the  amounts  done   in  the  first  three  months  of 
the  year.     Most  of  the  buying  the  past  week,  as  in 
the  week  before,  has  been  done  by  the  railroads  or 
by  companies  doing  railroad  work. 
The  Florida  East  Coast  Railroad  closed  for  a  42-in.  bor- 
ing mill,  an  axle  lathe,  two  small  lathes,  a  shaper  and  other 
tools  and  flue  equipment.     The  Virginian  Railway  bought  a 
500-ton,   double   car-wheel   press.      The   Baldwin    Locomotive 
Works,    Philadelphia,    placed    an    order    tor    two    6-ft.    radial 
drills.     The  Tennessee  Central  bought  a  slotter  and  the  Chi- 
cago, Rock  Island  &  Pacific  a  53-in.  boring  mill.    The  South- 
ern Pacific  placed  an  order  for  a  90-in.  driving  wheel  lathe 
and  a  quartering  machine  for  one  of  its  shops  in  California. 
The  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey  has  closed  for  the  eight 
or  10  tools  for  which  it  inquired  a  few  weeks  ago,  and  the 
Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  is  expected  to  buy  six  or  eight  tools 
within  a  week.     No  orders  have  been  received  here  from  the 
Norfolk  &  Western  against  its  large  list  issued  some  weeks 
ago. 

The  Otis  Elevator  Co.,  Eleventh  Avenue  and  Twenty-sixth 
Street,  New  York,  has  awarded  contract  to  the  Turner  Con- 
struction Co.,  for  a  flve-story  addition  to  Its  plant  at 
Yonkers,    N.    Y. 

A.  Lamberg  &  Co.,  243  Center  Street,  New  York,  ma- 
chinery dealer,  has  inquiries  out  for  a  power  shear  for  soft 
metal  cutting. 

The  Northern  Union  Gas  Co.,  1815  Webster  Avenue,  New 
York,  has  preliminary  plans  for  new  repair  shops  near  its 
present  works.  Jardine,  Hill  &  Murdock,  347  Madison  Ave- 
nue, are  architects. 


Following  the  removal  of  its  plant  at  the  foot  of  Sands 
Street,  Brooklyn,  to  its  new  location  for  the  concentration 
of  production,  the  E.  W.  Bliss  Co.,  manufacturer  of  machin- 
ery, will  discontinue  all  operations  at  the  previous  works  and 
the  property  will  be  placed  on  the  market.  It  consists  of  a 
number  of  buildings,  totaling  200.000   sq.  ft. 

The  Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Accounts,  Navy  Department, 
Washington,  will  receive  bids  until  July  17  for  five  electric 
grinders,  schedule  1029,  for  the  South  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard. 

The  Stewart-Warner  Speedometer  Corporation,  551  West 
Fifty-second  Street.  New  York,  with  headquarters  at  1828 
Diversey  Parkway,  Chicago,  is  completing  plans  for  a  three- 
story  factory  branch,  100  x  100  ft.,  on  Sixty-fifth  Street,  near 
Columbus  Avenue,  with  service  station  and  repair  depart- 
ment, to  cost  approximately  $100,000. 

The  Electric  Bond  &  Share  Co.,  71  Broadway,  New  York, 
operating  electric  light  and  power  utilities,  is  disposing  of  a 
preferred  stock  issue  of  $2,750,000,  a  portion  of  the  proceeds 
to  be  used  for  extensions. 

The  Fireproof  Products  Co.,  426  Third  Avenue,  New  York, 
has  leased  the  building  at  Twelfth  and  Jackson  Avenues, 
Long  Island  City,  totaling  5000  sq.  ft.,  now  in  course  of  erec- 
tion,  for  a  new  plant. 

The  Robert  Findlay  Mfg.  Co.,  100  Lexington  Avenue, 
Brooklyn,  manufacturer  of  lighting  fixtures,  has  plans  for 
extensions  in  its  three-story  plant,  to  cost  $25,000.  J.  D. 
Weiss,   175   Fifth  Avenue,   New  York,   is  architect. 

The  Line  Material  Co.,  50  Church  Street,  New  York, 
manufacturer  of  electric  equipment,  with  plant  at  South 
Milwaukee,  Wis.,  has  leased  space  in  the  building  at  524-26 
East  134th  Street  for  a  factory  branch. 

The  Department  of  Public  Works,  Borough  Hall,  St. 
George,  West  New  Brighton,  N.  Y.,  has  plans  for  a  one-story 
machine  repair  and  service  shop  for  municipal  trucks  and 
cars.  58  x  95  ft.,  on  the  Clove  Road,  to  cost  $40,000. 

Manual  training  equipment  will  be  installed  in  the  new 
junior  high  school  to  be  erected  at  Schenectady,  N.  Y..  to 
cost  about  $200,000,  for  which  ground  will  soon  be  broken. 
The  Board  of  Education  is  in  charge. 

The  Atlas  Portland  Cement  Co.,  25  Broadway,  New  York, 
has  organized  a  subsidiary  company,  the  Atlas  Portland 
Cement  Co.  of  Kansas,  to  take  over  the  plant  of  the  West- 
ern States  Portland  Cement  Co.,  Independence,  Kan.     Exten- 
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The  Crane  Market 


Business  in  cranes  has  not  been  particularly  active  dur- 
ing the  past  week  and  few  new  inquiries  have  appeared. 
The  Third  Avenue  Railway  System,  New  York,  has  asked 
for  bids  on  a  10-ton,  31-ft.  3%-in.  span,  double-hook  over- 
head crane  for  lifting  cars.  The  Railway  Steel  Spring  Co., 
30  Church  Street,  New  York,  has  been  receiving  bids  on  two 
15-ton,  SO-ft.,  6-in.  span,  double-hook  overhead  traveling 
cranes.  The  General  Electric  Co.,  which  recently  closed  on 
a  list  of  several  overhead  cranes,  is  inquiring  for  a  small 
gantry  crane  for  Schenectady.  N.  Y.  Hugh  L.  Cooper  & 
Co.,  101  Park  Avenue.  New  York,  engineers,  have  closed  with 
the  Virginia  Bridge  &  Iron  Works,  Roanoke,  Va.,  on  three 
large  gantry  cranes  for  handling  concrete  at  the  Wilson 
Dam,  Florence,  Ala. 

Among  recent  purchases  are: 

Dockwood-Greene  &  Co.,  New  York,  a  5-ton,  3-motor  and 
a  1-ton,  1-motor,  overhead  traveling  cranes  for  the  Jenkins 
Bros,  plant  at  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  from  the  Northern  En- 
gineering Works. 

Otis  Elevator  Co..  Yonkers,  N.  Y..  four  5-ton,  47-ft.  span 
cranes  and  a  5-ton.  4.s-ft.  span,  3-motor  overhead  traveling 
crane  for  the  Quiiicy  'U'nrks  of  the  company,  Quincy,  111., 
and  a  7%-ton.  67-ft.  fi-in.  span  overhead  crane  for  the 
Tonkers  works,  from  the  Bedford  Foundry  &  Machine  Co., 
through   Philip  T.   King,   30  Church  Street,  New  York. 

Interborough  Rapid  Transit  Co.,  New  York,  a  4-ton, 
monorail  hoist  from  the  Shepard  Electric  Crane  &  Hoist  Co. 

West   Penn   Power    Co.,    Pittsburgh,   a    4-ton.    33-ft.    10-in. 


span,  grab  bucket  crane  with  2^1-cu.  yd.  bucket  from  the 
Milwaukee  Electric  Crane  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Southern  Pacific  Co.,  120  Broadway,  New  York,  two  large 
pile  drivers  from  the  Industrial  Works. 

Mead-Suydam  &  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J.,  a  1-ton,  12-ft.  span, 
underhung  hand  power  crane  from  the  New  Jersey  Foundry 
&    Machine    Co. 

Empire  Steel  Construction  Co.,  Shreveport,  Iowa,  a  10- 
ton,  60-ft.  span,  3-motor,  overhead  traveling  crane,  from 
Alfred  Box  &  Co.,  Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia  Rapid  Transit  Co.,  Philadelphia,  two  20-ton, 
2-motor  crane  trolleys  and  two, 5-ton,  2S-ft.  span,  3-motor, 
overhead  traveling  cranes  from  Alfred  Box  &  Co. 

Denver,  Rio  Grande  &  Western  Railway  Co..  through 
Battey  &  Kipp,  Chicago,  engineers,  16  Tli-ton,  1-motor,  17-ft. 
span  overhead  traveling  cranes  and  two  7'2-ton,  14-ft.  span, 
2-motor,  overhead   traveling  cranes,   from  Alfred  Box  &  Co. 

Barber  Asphalt  Co.,  Maurer,  N.  J.,  has  purchased  a  used 
20-ton   Brown-hoist   locomotive   crane   for   its    Chicago   plant. 

National  Cement  Co.,  Birmingham.  Ala.,  has  purchased  a 
used  20-ton  industrial  locomotive  crane. 

Westinghouse  Electric  Crane  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Sharon,  Pa., 
two  5-ton  cranes  from  the  Whiting  Corporation  and  a  10-ton 
and  3-ton  crane  from  the  Northern  Engineering  Works. 

Olean  Electric  Light  &  Power  Co.,  Clean,  N.  Y.,  a  30-ton, 
33-ft.  span,  2-motor,  overhead  traveling  crane,  from  the 
Milwaukee   Electric  Crane   &  Mfg.   Co. 


The  Brewer  Dry  Dock  Co.,  Mariners  Harbor,  Richmond, 
N.  Y.,  will  build  a  one-story  addition  to  its  ship  repair  works, 
50  X  62  ft.,  to  cost  about  $17,000. 

The  Commercial  Solvents  Corporation,  17  East  Forty- 
second  Street,  New  York,  has  acquired  a  plant  at  Peoria, 
111.,  which  it  will  remodel.  The  company  recently  arranged 
a  fund  of  $1,000,000  for  the  erection  of  new  works  and  will 
now  apply  this  appropriation  for  the  purchase  of  the  exist- 
ing plant  and  additional  machinery. 

Officials  of  the  Adams  Express  Co.,  51  Broadway,  New 
York,  have  formed  the  Adams  Express  Armored  Car  Co., 
with  capital  of  $1,000,000,  to  build  steel-plate  armored  auto- 
mobiles, as  an  extension  of  its  branch  heretofore  known  as 
the  Adams  Armored  Car  Service,  with  headquarters  at  7 
Hanover  Street. 

The  Read  Machinery  Co.,  York,  Pa.,  has  leased  property 
at  3S0-S2  Canal  Street,  New  York,  for  a  factory  branch. 

Consolidation  plans  have  been  perfected  by  the  reorgani- 
zation committee  of  the  Habirshaw  Electric  Cable  Co.,  10 
East  Forty-third  Street,  New  York,  and  its  subsidiaries,  the 
Habirshaw  Electric  Cable  Co.,  Inc.,  the  Electric  Cable  Co., 
and  the  Bare  Wire  Co.,  under  the  first  noted  name.  A  pre- 
ferred stock  issue  of  $1,500,000  will  be  sold,  the  proceeds  to 
be  used  for  general  plant  work  and  financing.  Both  fac- 
tories of  the  merged  company  at  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  and  Bridge- 
port, Conn.,  will  be  continued  in  operation  and  improvements 
made.     Malcolm  D.  Whitman  is  chairman  of  the  committee. 

The  Garford  Motor  Truck  Co.,  Long  Island  City,  has  dis- 
posed of  its  property  at  the  Bridge  Plaza,  and  has  purchased 
the  new  factory  at  William  and  Thirteenth  Streets,  100  x  200 
ft.,  to  operate  in  conjunction  with  the  main  plant  at  Lima, 
Ohio. 

Power  equipment,  conveying  and  other  machinery  will  be 
installed  in  the  new  three-story  plant  to  be  erected  by  the 
Elizabeth  Daily  Journal,  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  estimated  to  cost 
$150,000.  C.  GSodfrey  Poggi,  275  Morris  Avenue,  is  architect. 
The  Armoboard  Co.,  Central  Avenue,  Orange,  N.  J., 
manufacturer  of  concrete  blocks,  has  acquired  about  4  acres 
on  Long  Avenue,  Hillside,  Newark,  with  existing  factory. 
The  building  will  be  remodeled  and  machinery  installed. 
Plans  are  .also  being  prepared  for  a  new  plant  on  adjoining 
property.  The  present  works  will  be  removed  to  the  new 
location.     James  A.   Birkholtz  is  head. 

The  Western  Electric  Co.,  195  Broadway,  New  York,  has 
revised  plans  for  its  new  plant  at  Kearny,  N.  J.,  enlarging 
the  projected  works  to  cost  $20,000,000,  Instead  ot  $5,000,000. 
The  plant  will  be  completed  within  the  next  twenty-four 
months. 

Manual  training  equipment  will  be  Installed  in  the  new 
three-story  high  school  to  be  erected  at  Park  .\venue  and 
Market  Street,  Paterson,  N.  J.,  estimaled   to  cost   $1.2.';0.000, 


for  which  plans  are  being  prepared  by  William  T.  Fanning, 
5  Colt  Street.  For  particulars  regarding  machine-tool  equip- 
ment to  be  installed  inquiries  should  be  addressed  to  James 
F.   Dunphey,   secretary  Board   of  Education,   Paterson. 

The  plant  of  the  Davis-Bournonville  Co.,  Van  Wagenen 
Avenue,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  manufacturer  of  welding  equip- 
ment, has  been  sold  to  a  number  of  industrial  interests,  and 
will  be  entirely  vacated  by  the  former  owner. 

The  General  Water  Supply  Co.,  Collingswood,  N.  J.,  has 
plans  for  a  new  electrically-operated  pumping  plant  to  cost 
in  excess  of  $45,000.     T.  Yorke  Smith  is  president. 

The  Whitall  Tatum  Co.,  46  Barclay  Street,  New  York, 
■  manufacturer  of  glass  bottles,  containers,  etc.,  is  perfecting 
plans  for  new  buildings  at  Millville,  N.  J.,  to  replace  the 
structures  destroyed  by  fire  several  months  ago  with  loss  of 
about  $75,000.  Automatic  blowing  machines  and  other 
equipment  will  be  installed. 

A  manual  training  department  will  be  installed  in  the 
new  Alexander  Hamilton  junior  high  school  to  be  erected  at 
Westfield  Avenue  and  Cherry  Street,  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  esti- 
mated to  cost  $500,000,  for  which  plans  are  being  completed 
by  Kilham,  Hopkins  &  Greeley,  9  Park  Street,  Boston,  archi- 
tects. 

A  one-story  power  plant  will  be  erected  by  the  Goerke 
Co.,  701  Broad  Street,  Newark,  on  Halsey  Street,  in  connec- 
tion with  its  new  department  store,  to  cost  about  $5,000,000. 
The  installation  will  comprise  three  150  hp.  boilers,  genera- 
tor, pumps  and  auxiliary  machinery.  William  E.  Lehman,  73S 
Broad  Street,  is  architect. 

Power,  conveying  and  other  equipment  will  be  installed 
in  the  three-story  printing  plant,  63  x  107  ft.,  to  be  erected 
by  the  American  Colortype  Co.,  43-47  Halleck  Street.  New-' 
ark,  estimated  to  cost  $S5,000.  Headquarters  of  the  com- 
pany are  at  1151  Roscoe  Street,  Chicago. 

A  refrigerating  plant  will  be  installed  in  the  new  meat- 
packing factory  to  be  erected  by  the  Greater  Newark  Pack- 
ing Corporation,  Newark,  recently  organized  with  a  capital 
of  $500,000.  The  company  has  purchased  five  acres  on  Plum 
Point  Lane  and  will  erect  a  plant  to  cost  $150,000.  The 
company  is  headed  by  Bernard  J.  Cummings  and  James  H. 
O'Connell.  and  is  represented  by  Michael  J.  Qulgley,  73S 
Broad   Street,    attorney. 

The  Eagle  Tool  &  Machine  Co.,  37  Freeman  Street,  New- 
ark, N.  J.,  is  in  the  market  for  a  hydraulic  press  of  about 
500  tons  pressure  for  die  forcing  or  bobbing. 

The  Seaboard  Sand  &  Gravel  Corporation,  26  Cortlandt 
Street,  New  York,  will  install  machinery  at  its  properties 
at  Port  Jefferson,  L.  I.,  for  digging,  hoisting,  conveying,  etc., 
with  power  equipment,  to  cost  in  excess  of  $200,000.  The 
company  has  over  800  acres  and  has  recently  secured  a  loan 
In  the  amount  noted  to  be  used  in  part  for  the  installation. 
George    W.    Loft    and    W.    Butler    Duncan    head    the    organl- 
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The  Municipal  Gas  Co.,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  is  pcrtectlnK  plans 
for  u  ono-story  electric  substation  on  Partridge  Slreoi,  lo 
cost  about   $35,000. 

Tho  Culvers  Hydro-Electric  Co.,  Branchville,  N.  J.,  has 
iioquircd  the  plant  and  property  of  tho  Branchvllle  Electric 
rower.  Water  &  Light  Co.  Permission  has  been  secured  for 
a  stocic  Issue  of  $90,000,  a  portion  of  the  proceeds  to  be 
used  for  extensions  and  the  installiilion  of  additional  equip- 
ment. 

The  New  York  Edison  Co..  130  East  Fifteenth  Street, 
New  Yorlc,  will  commence  the  erection  of  a  ten-story  auto- 
mobile service  and  storage  building,  115  x  415  ft.,  with  ma- 
chine shop  and  parts  department,  at  708-20  First  Avenue, 
10  cost  approximately  $2,000,000  with  equipment.  Thomas 
K.  Murray,  55  Duane  Street,  is  engineer. 

Power  equipment,  ovens,  conveying  and  otlier  inacliinery 
will  be  installed  in  the  new  five-.sioiy  plant.  4.i  x  100  ft.,  to 
be  erected  by  the  Gottfried  Baking  Co.,  534  East  Seventy- 
second  SU-eet.  estimated  lo  cosi  JliiD.iijii.  William  H. 
Gompert,  171  Madison  Avenue,  is  architeol  ;  L.  S.  Beardsley. 
11«   West  Thirty-ninth   Street,    is  engineer. 


Philadelphia 

Philadelphia.  July  2. 

BIDS  will  soon  lie  a.sked  by  the  Steel  Heddle  Mfg.  Co., 
Twenty-first  Street  and  Allegheny  Avenue,  Philadelphia, 
manufacturer  of  textile  machine  equipment,  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a  new  plant  at  Greenville,  S.  C.  J.  E.  Sirrine  cs 
Co.,  Greenville,  are  engineers. 

The  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Railway  Co.,  Reading 
Terminal,  Philadelphia,  is  planning  the  construction  of  a 
new  mechanical  coaling  plant  at  Rutherford,  Pa.,  with 
coal-crushing  machinery  and  power  equipment,  estimated 
to    cost   9500,000. 

Fire,  June  27,  destroyed  a  portion  of  the  plant  of  the 
Darliy  Steel  Equipment  Co.,  1927  North  Germantown  Avenue, 
with  loss  estimated  at  $20,000.     It  is  planned  to  rebuild. 

The  new  plant  of  the  North  Brothers  Mfg.  Co.,  Lehigh 
and  American  Streets,  Philadelphia,  manufacturer  of  tools, 
hardware,  etc.,  will  be  five-stories  and  basement,  60  x  120 
ft.,  on  Somerset  Street,  to  cost  $90,000.  The  William  Steele 
&  Suns  Co.,  Sixteenth  and  Arch  Streets,  is  engineer  and  con- 
tractor. 

The  Delaware  River  Bridge  Joint  Commission,  Widener 
Building,  Philadelphia,  will  soon  take  bids  for  about  7000 
tons  of  wire  cable,  30-in.  in  diameter  and  smaller,  for  the 
new  bridge  between  Philadelphia  and  Camden,  estimated 
to  cost  $2,500,000,  including  installation.  Bids  will  also  be 
asked  for  steel  anchorage  bents  for  the  cable  installation, 
approximating  1700  tons  of  steel,  to  cost  approximately 
$250,000. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Co.,  Broad  Street  Station, 
Philadelphia,  is  considering  the  installation  of  a  traveling 
crane,  about  5  tons  capacity,  at  its  machine  shops,  Erie, 
Pa. 

The  Philadelphia  Commercial  Museum,  Thirty-fourth 
Street,  is  in  receipt  of  an  inquiry  from  San  Luis  Potosi, 
Mex.,  for  an  air  compressor,  with  air  hammers  for  breaking, 
trimming,  etc.,  and  from  Kingston,  Jamaica,  for  rock  drills, 
automatic  hammers  and  other  tools  used  in  limestone  quarry 

The  Ellwood  Ivins  Tube  Works,  Inc.,  Oaklane,  Phil- 
adelphia, is  having  plans  drawn  for  a  two-story  building. 
25  X  5,")  ft.  Andrew  C.  Borzner,  717  Walnut  Street,  is  archi- 
tect. 

Manual  training  equipment  will  he  installed  in  the  three- 
story    junior    high    si-hnni    tn    li.     erected    at    Forty-seventh 

Street  and  Fairmont  .\^.  imi.  ,    I ulelphia,  to  cost  in  excess 

of  $500,000,  for  whicli  liids  -.n  ■  h.  ing  asked  on  a  general 
contract.  Irwin  T.  C;illi;i  i  iii.  .  }'..  .nd  of  Education,  is  archi- 
tect. 

William  A.  Matsinger,  5S51  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia, 
has  plans  for  a  one-story  iron  and  steel  works  at  5740-42 
Westminster  Street. 

The  Crossley  Machine  Co.,  Monmouth  Street,  Trenton. 
N,  J.,  manufacturer  of  clay-working  machinery,  will  com- 
mence the  erection  of  a  two-story  addition. 

Manual  training  equipment  will  be  installed  in  the  two- 
story  and  basement  high  school  to  be  erected  at  Berwick 
Street  and  Seitz  Avenue,  Easton,  Pa.,  for  which  bids  will 
be  received  on  a  general  contract  until  July  9.  It  will  cost 
$3.'i0.000.     William  T.   Michler,   Draker  Building,   is  architect. 

The  Barnes  Foundry  Co..  Freeland,  Pa.,  has  acquired 
property  at  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  for  a  new  plant  and  will 
remove   to   the   new  location. 

The    Borough    Council,    Delta,    Pa.,    is    planning    for    the 


Immediate  rebuilding  of  the  portion  of  the  municipal  pump- 
ing plant  destroyed  by  lire  June  24  with  loss  of  about 
$25,000,    Including   equipment. 

The  Keystone  Cabinet  Co.,  Llttlestown,  Pa.,  recently 
organized  with  a  capital  of  $50,000,  Is  planning  the  operation 
of  a  factory  to  manufacture  kitchen  cabinets.  Henry  H. 
Ross  heads  the  comi>any  and   will  act  as  general  manager. 

The  Metropolitan  Edison  Co..  Reading.  Pa.,  has  acquired 
the  interest  of  the  York  Railways  Co..  York,  Pa.,  in  tho 
York  Haven  Water  &  Power  Co.,  York  Haven,  Pa.  Plans 
are  under  consideration  for  extensions.  The  purchasing 
company  is  making  Improvements  and  repairs  in  its  Read- 
ing generating  station  to  cost  $15,000.  Plans  are  being 
perfected  for  the  formation  of  five  subsidiaries,,  the  Rock- 
land, Alsace,  Pike,  District  and  Ruscomb  Manor  Electric 
companies,  to  operate  plants  and  systems  In  neighboring 
districts. 

The  Davies  &  Thomas  Co..  Catasauqua.  Pa.,  will  install 
a  new  cupola  at  its  foundry  and  make  other  improvements 
for  the   production   of  heavy  castings. 

D.  D.  Hammelbaugh,  secretary  Board  of  School  Directors, 
Harrlsburg,  Pa.,  will  receive  bids  until  July  9  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  power  house  at  the  new  .senior  high  school, 
Sixth  and  Division  Streets.  C.  Howard  Lloyd,  701-A  Tele- 
graph   Building,    is   architect. 

The  Wincroft  Stove  Works.  Middletown.  Pa.,  has 
acquired  eight  acres  at  Florin,  Pa.,  as  a  site  for  a  new 
plant.  Plans  are  being  drawn  for  a  foundry  and  an  as- 
sembling works  and  other  buildings  will  be  erected  later. 
The  removal  of  the  present  works  is  also  under  considera- 
tion. 

The  Salford  Power  &  Light  Co..  Salford.  Pa.,  now  being 
organized,  is  planning  the  installation  of  an  electric  plant 
and  system.  The  company  is  represented  by  Thomas  J. 
Perkins,  Allentown,  Pa. 

The  Carlisle  Gas  &  Water  Co.,  Carlisle,  Pa.,  will  take 
over  the  plants  and  systems  of  the  North  Middleton  & 
Carlisle  Electric  Co.,  and  the  West  Pennsboro  &  Carlisle 
Electric  Co.  It  is  planned  to  make  extensions  and  improve- 
ments  and   install   additional    equipment. 

The  Philadelphia  Rapid  Transit  Co.,  810  Dauphin  Street, 
Philadelphia,  will  make  extensions  and  improvements  in  its 
power  house  at  Thirteenth  and  Mount  Vernon  Streets  to 
cost  about  $25,000. 


New  England 

BOSTON,   July   2. 

No    machine    tool    business   of   volume   was   put 
through  in  this  section  the  past  week.     Indi- 
vidual sales   largely  involved   single  machines  and 
were  few  and  far  between.     Prices  at  which  some 
tools,  classified  as  used  equipment,  sold  put  manu- 
facturers at  a  disadvantage.     For  instance,  a  mill- 
ing machine  practically  as  good  as  new  and  listed 
around  $2,S00,  sold  for  $1,100.  while  large  grinding 
equipment  in   excellent  condition  also  sold  for  less 
than   half  listed  prices.     In  at  least  two  instances 
buyers  took  the  tools  because  of  prices  named  and 
not  because  they  will  be  put  to  immediate  use.     A 
large  number  of  quotations   are   out  on   equipment, 
and  dealers  are  confident  mucli  of  this  will  be  pur- 
chased during  the   month. 
The  crane  market  is  relatively  more  active  than   the  ma- 
chine   tool.      Jackson    &    Moreland.    Boston,    engineers,    have 
purchased  a  16-ton  crane  with  a  25  ft,  span  for  the  Utilities 
Power    Co..    Bristol,    N.    H.,    plant.      The    Hunt-Spiller    Mfg. 
Corporation.   South   Boston,   gunmetal   castings,  is  still  nego- 
tiating for  two  and  possibly  three  cranes  ;  the  American  Steel 
&  Wire  Co..  Worcester,  has  a  crane  inquiry  out,  and  a  Massa- 
chusetts  manufacturer   of   pipe   fittings    is    asking   prices   on 
two  small  cranes. 

The  United  States  Electric  Tool  Co.  has  advanced  prices 
on   its  product  approximately  10  per  cent. 

Charles  H.  Jillson  and  Arthur  Merriman.  Plantsville, 
Conn,,  will  engage  in  the  manufacture  of  automobile  bodies 
in  the  Randolph  Cowles  Building,  Summer  Street. 

A  loss  estimated  at  $20,000,  due  to  fire,  was  experienced 
recently  by  the  Libow  Spring  Bed  Co.,  Main  Street,  Spring- 
field.  Mass. 

James  E.  Allen.  283  Essex  Street,  Lawrence,  Mass.,  archi- 
tect, is  taking  bids  on  a  proposed  school  to  be  erected  in 
Waverly  Park,  North  Andover,  Mass.,  which  will  contain  a 
manual  training  department. 

Bids  will  be  asked  about  Aug.  1  on  a  three-story,  230  x 
232  ft.  high  school  to  cost  alMut  $700,000  for  Chelsea,  Mass. 
It  will   contain   machine  and   printing  shops   and   a  manual 
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S.    Eisenberg,   46    Cornhill.   Boston, 

Contract  has  been  awarded  for  the  superstructure  tor  a 
two-story,  50  x  76  ft.  and  116  x  120  ft.  addition  by  the 
General  Electric  Co.,  West  Lynn,  Mass.  I.  P.  Baker  is  gen- 
eral superintendent. 

Waste  heat  dryers  and  other  equipment  are  required  for 
the  $250,000  manufacturing  plant  to  be  erected  at  Plaistow, 
N.  H.,  by  the  Merrimac  Clay  Products  Co.,  Inc.,  53  State 
Street,  Boston,  the  contract  for  the  building  of  which  has 
just  been  let. 

Richards  &  Co.,  200  Causeway  Street,  Boston,  are  the  con- 
tractors for  the  Lowell  school,  Jamaica  Plain,  Boston.  An 
award  for  furnishing  and  installing  sheet  metal  working  ma- 
chinery has  just  been  let  by  the  city. 

The  Graton  &  Knight  Mfg.  Co.,  Worcester,  Mass.,  manu- 
facturer of  mechanical  belting,  etc.,  will  make  extensions  and 
improvements  to  cost  about  $50,000. 

The  Blackstone  Valley  Gas  &  Electric  Co.,  Pawtucket, 
R.  I.,  is  having  plans  prepared  for  additions  to  its  plant  and 
system,  to  cost  in  excess  of  $2,000,000  with  equipment. 

The  Bennett  Wire  Co.,  Water  Street,  Norwalk,  Conn., 
will  commence  the  construction  of  a  one-story  addition. 

F.  A.  Jasset,  37  Crescent  Street,  Newton,  Mass.,  operat- 
ing a  machine  shop,  is  planning  for  the  installation  of  a 
pipe-cutting  and  threading  machine,  second-hand. 

The  Merrimac  Clay  Products  Co.,  53  State  Street,  Bos- 
ton, is  having  plans  drawn  for  a  new  plant  to  cost  about 
$250,000,  Including  equipment.  H.  and  J,  R.  Raeder,  ad- 
dress noted,  are  engineers. 

The  Connecticut  Co.,  127  Church  Street,  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  has  acquired  property  on  Capitol  Avenue,  Meriden, 
Conn.,  as  a  site  for  new  car  barns  and  shops,  estimated  to 
cost  $150,000.  The  structure  will  replace  a  building  destroyed 
by  fire  several  months  ago. 

The  Haverhill  Electric  Co.,  Haverhill,  Mass.,  is  arrang- 
ing for  a  stock  issue  of  $376,740,  a  portion  of  the  proceeds  to 
be  used  in  connection  with  plant  additions  and  improvements. 


Pittsburgh 

Pittsburgh,  July  2. 

THE   Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.   Co.   has  be- 
gun  to    close   against   its   requirements   for   the 
new    transformer    plant    at    Sharon,    Pa.,    and    an 
award   of   the   tools  for  which   bids   were   recently 
taken   by  the   Pittsburgh   Board   of   Education   for 
the    vocational    department    of    the    Westinghouse 
high   school   is   expected  shortly.     Outside  of  these 
projects,    machine   tool   business   is    still   slack,   al- 
though  some   improvement   has   been   noted   in    in- 
quiries the  past  few  days.    Formal  inquiry  for  tools 
for  the  new  shop  of  the  Railway  Steel  Spring  Co., 
Latrobe,   Pa.,   is   expected  before   long,   and   a  few 
tools  will   probably   soon   be  placed   by   the   Pitts- 
burgh Steel  Products  Co.  in  connection  with  exten- 
sions to  its  AUenport,  Pa.,  plant. 
The  Allegheny  Plate  Glass  Co.,  Glassmere,  Pa.,  is  taking 
bids  on  a  general  contract  for  a   three-story  and  basement 
addition,    105    x    120    ft.,    estimated   to   cost    $150,000.      The 
Cruikshank    Engineering    Co.,    Fifth    Avenue   Arcade,    Pitts- 
burgh, is  engineer. 

Manual  training  equipment  will  be  installed  in  the  pro- 
posed two-story  high  school  to  be  erected  at  Apollo,  Pa., 
estimated  to  cost  $100,000.  J.  D.  Boyldston,  secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  is  in  charge. 

The  Pond  Creek  Pocahontas  Coal  Co.,  1  Broadway,  New 
York,  has  preliminary  plans  for  extensions  and  improvements 
in  its  properties  at  McDowell.  W.  Va.,  including  the  in- 
stallation of  electrical  and  mechanical  equipment.  An  ap- 
propriation of  $1,000,000  is  being  arranged  for  the  project. 
Fire,  June  24,  destroyed  a  portion  of  the  plant  of  the 
Copper  Clad  Steel  Co.,  Rankin,  Pa.,  manufacturer  of  steel, 
welded  copper  and  other  metal  products,  with  loss  estimated 
at  $75,000;  the  wire  mill,  150  x  250  ft,  was  demolished. 
The  foundry  of  the  Acheson  Mfg.  Co.,  100  x  150  ft.,  on 
adjoining  site,  was  also  destroyed,  with  like  loss,  including 
equipment.  The  latter  company  specializes  in  the  manu- 
facture of  pipe,  steam  fittings,  etc.  Jacob  Roth  is  president 
of  the  first  noted  company,  and  Fred  Robertshaw  is  general 
manager  at  the  Acheson  works.  Both  companies  are  plan- 
ning to  rebuild. 

The  West  Penn  Power  Co.,  West  Penn  Building,  Pitts- 
burgh, has  concluded  negotiations  for  the  purchase  of  the 
Karns  City  Borough  Electric  Corporation  and  a  number  of 
other  electric  light  and  power  utilities.  The  properties 
will    be    merged    and    extensions    and    improvements    made. 


The  company  has  also  secured  rights-of-way  In  Plum  and 
Patton  Townships  for  transmission  line  construction.  A  fund 
of  $50,000,000  is  being  arranged  by  the  sale  of  stock. 

The  National  Engineet.ng  &  Machine  Co.,  Sharpsburg,  Pa., 
has  tentative  plans  for  an  addition  to  its  plant,  estimated 
to  cost  $50,000  with   machinery.     W.  H.  Caldwell  is  head. 

The  Allegheny  County  Steam  Heating  Co.,  703  Chamber 
of  Commerce  Building,  Pittsburgh,  is  planning  the  installa- 
tion of  coal-handling,  unloading  and  conveying  machinery 
at  its  new  plant  on  Duquesne  Way. 

The  Premier  Red  Ash  Coal  Co.,  Bluefleld,  W.  Va.,  will 
commence  the  construction  of  a  new  steel  tipple  at  its  prop- 
erty on  Coal  Creek  in  the  Clinch  Valley  district.  Other 
electrical   and  mechanical  equipment   will  be  installed. 

The  Board  of  Education,  Clarksburg,  W.  Va.,  has  plans 
for  an  addition  to  the  Triadelphia  high  school,  to  be 
equipped  as  vocational  shops  and  other  industrial  service. 
It  will   cost    $75,000. 

Fire,  June  24,  destroyed  a  portion  of  the  plant  of  the 
Lucinda  Refining  Co.,  Lucinda,  Pa.,  with  loss  reported  at 
$50,000  including  equipment.     It  is  planned  to  rebuild. 

The  Sharpsville  Furnace  Co.,  Sharpsville,  Pa.,  is  plan- 
ning the  installation  of  a  lathe,  boring  mill,  drill  press  and 
other   machine  shop   equipment. 


Baltimore 

Baltimore,  July  2. 

BIDS  will  be  received  by  the  General  Purchasing  Officer, 
Panama  Canal,  Washington,  until  July  IS,  for  one  engine 
lathe,  drill  presses,  bench  grinder,  blowers,  valves,  and  other 
equipment,  as  specified  in  circular  1541. 

The  American  Meter  Co.,  307-9  East  Saratoga  Street, 
Baltimore,  has  awarded  contract  to  the  West  Construction 
Co.,  American  Building,  for  a  new  seven-story  plant,  37  x  S3 
ft.,  to  cost  $75,000,  for  which  foundations  will  be  laid  at  once. 

The  Robe  Motor  Corporation  of  Virginia,  4  Arcade  Build- 
ing, Norfolk,  recently  organized  with  a  capital  of  $500,000, 
has  plans  for  the  first  unit  of  a  new  works  to  manufacture 
six-cylinder  automobiles  and  parts,  to  be  50  x  300  ft.,  located 
at  Nansemond,  Va.  W.  B.  Robe  is  manager  and  will  also 
act  as  construction  engineer. 

The  Blue  Lick  Coal  Co.,  Myersdale,  Md.,  recently  or- 
ganized, is  planning  the  installation  of  electrical,  power  and 
other  machinery  at  its  properties.  Frederick  and  F.  E. 
Rowe,  both  of  Myersdale,  and  Clyde  J.  Rowe,  Frostburg, 
Md.,  head  the  company. 

McCoU  &  English,  Inc.,  Bennettsville,  S.  C,  has  inquiries 
out  for  a  steam  shovel,  excavating,  washing  and  screening 
machinery,  and  other  equipment  for  its  sand  and  gravel 
properties.     A  small  locomotive  will  also  be  purchased. 

Bids  will  be  received  by  the  Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Ac- 
counts, Navy  Department,  Washington,  until  July  17,  for 
two  air  compressors  for  the  Boston  and  Philadelphia  navy 
yards,  schedule  1034. 

T.  J.  Babington,  Shelby,  N.  C,  operating  a  foundry  on 
North  Lafayette  Street,  has  acquired  a  site  in  another  sec- 
tion of  the  city,  and  will  soon  break  ground  for  a  new  plant. 

The  Common  Council,  Andrews,  N.  C,  is  perfecting  plans 
for  a  hydroelectric  power  plant  on  the  Hiawassee  River,  esti- 
mated to  cost  $300,000  with  machinery. 

The  City  Council,  Hagerstown,  Md.,  is  planning  the  in- 
stallation of  an  electrically-operated  pumping  plant  in  con- 
nection with  new  waterworks.  G.  L.  Bean,  806  Abbott 
Building,  Philadelphia,  is  engineer. 

The  Cement  Products  Mfg.  Co.,  Roanoke,  Va.,  will  soon 
break  ground  for  a  new  plant  at  Wasena,  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  tile  blocks  and  other  cement  products.  Presses,  power 
equipment  and  other  machinery  will  be  installed. 

B.  W.  Willis  &  Co.,  13  V^  North  Second  Street,  Richmond, 
Va.,  operating  a  machine  works,  are  planning  the  installa- 
tion of  a   lathe,   drill  press  and  other  equipment. 

E.  E.  WoUert  &  Son,  Littleton,  N.  C,  have  plans  in 
preparation  for  the  rebuilding  of  the  portion  of  tlieir  wood- 
working plant  and  power  house  recently  destroyed  by  fire 
with  loss  of  about  $50,000.  The  company  is  in  the  market 
for  a  high  speed  planer  and  matcher,  trimmer,  edger,  band 
resaw  and  other  machinery,  as  well  as  shafting  and  trans- 
mission equipment. 

The  Kelly-Springfield  Tire  Co.,  Cumberland,  Md.,  has 
closed  its  branch  mill  at  Akron,  Ohio,  effective  July  1,  and 
will  concentrate  operations  at  its  Cumberland  works. 

The  Harvey  Co.,  113  South  Street,  Baltimore,  contractors' 
equipment,  has  inquiries  out  lor  a  40  to  BO-ton  switching 
locomotive,  standard  gage. 

Bids  will  be  received  by  the  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks, 
Navy  Department,  Washlngrton,  until  July  18,  for  an  electric 
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travcllne  bridge  crane  tor  the  Puget  Sound  Navy  Yard, 
specification  4861. 

The  Llnde  Air  Products  Co.,  30  Rast  Fortynaecond  Street, 
New  York,  has  awarded  contract  to  the  Savannah  Steel  Prod- 
ucts Co.,  Savannah,  Ga.,  for  a  new  plant  at  Stiles  Avenue 
and  Gwinnett  Street,  to  cost  $75,000. 

The  Superior  Anthracite  Coal  Corporation,  Lynchburg, 
Va.,  Is  planning  for  the  Installation  of  a  coal  breaker  at  Us 
properties  In  the  Brush  Mountain  section,  Montgomery 
County.  Other  equipment,  including  washing  machinery,  will 
also  be  installed.     W.  W.  Coffey  is  president. 

Fire,  June  25,  destroyed  a  portion  of  the  plant  of  the 
Hickory  Chair  MfB.  Co.,  Hickory,  N.  C,  with  loss  estimated 
at  $125,000,  including  machinery.  The  finishing  department 
was  entirely  demolished.     It  is  planned  to  rebuild. 

Manual  training  equipment  will  be  Installed  In  the  pro- 
posed high  school  to  be  erected  at  Hopewell.  Va..  estimated 
to  cost  $100,000,  for  which  plans  will  soon  be  prepared. 
R.  K.  Hoke,  superintendent.  Board  of  Education,  is  in  charge. 

The  Winchester-Simmons  Co.,  Oakland  City,  Atlanta.  Ga., 
manufacturer  of  screens,  etc.,  has  awarded  contract  to  the 
Masscll  Construction  Co.,  Atlanta,  for  a  three-story  addition, 
to  cost  $125,000. 

The  Common  Council.  Blackstone,  Va.,  is  planning  for 
the  installation  of  pumping  machinery  and  power  equipment 
for  waterworks  service. 

The  King  George  County  School  Board.  King  George,  Va., 
is  planning  the  installation  of  an  electric  light  and  power 
plant  for  local  school  service. 

Charles  L.  Cunningham  &  Co.,  20-30  South  Garrison  Lane, 
Baltimore,  manufacturers  of  window  screens,  etc.,  will  in- 
stall 700  hp.  in  motors  at  their  plant. 


Buffalo 

Buffalo,  July   2. 

PLANS  are  being  considered  by  the  Genesee  Bridge  Co., 
666  Plymouth  Avenue,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  for  a  structural 
steel  and  iron  works  to  cost  approximately  $60,000. 

The  International  Paper  Co.,  30  Broad  Street,  New  York, 
has  plans  for  a  one-story  addition  to  its  pulp  and  paper  mill 
at  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.,  SO  x  160  ft. 

B.  W.  Sandberg,  Andover,  N.  Y..  is  planning  the  estab- 
lishment of  works  to  manufacture  commercial  automobile 
bodies,  primarily  for  motor  trucks. 

Fire,  June  25,  destroyed  a  portion  of  the  plant  of  the 
Carthage  Sulphite  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  Carthage,  N.  Y.,  with 
loss  estimated  at  $200,000,  including  equipment.  It  is 
planned  to  rebuild. 

The  Little  Palls  Fibre  Co.,  Little  Falls,  N.  Y.,  if  planning 
the  construction  of  a  new  two-story  factory  at  its  Cohoes, 
N.  Y.,  works,  to  be  60  x  140  ft.,  estimated  to  cost  $175,000 
with  machinery. 

Spencer,  Kellogg  &  Sons,  Inc.,  Niagara  Square,  Buffalo, 
operating  an  oil  refinery  at  1317  Elk  Street,  is  disposing  of 
a  bond  issue  of  $2,500,000,  a  portion  of  the  proceeds  to  be 
used  for  extensions. 

The  Hornell  Electric  Co.,  30  Canastota  Street.  Hornell. 
N.  Y..  will  make  extensions  in  its  electric  power  plants  at 
Hornellsville  and  Dansville,  N.  Y.,  and  install  additional 
equipment. 

The  Vacuum  Oil  Co.,  Exchange  Street,  Rochester,  N.  T., 
will  commence  the  construction  of  a  new  power  house  at 
Olean,  N.  Y.,  to  cost  about  $95,000. 

The  Seaburg  Mfg.  Co.,  Steele  Street,  Jamestown.  N.  Y., 
is  considering  the  installation  of  additional  equipment  at  its 
woodworking  plant,  including  sandere,  power  equipment,  etc. 
V.   B.   Seaburg   is  head. 

The  Cinder  Products  Co.,  832  St.  Paul  Street.  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  is  planning  the  installation  of  machinery  and  power 
equipment  in  a  plant  at  Binghamton.  N.  Y.,  for  the  manu- 
facture of  brick.  It  is  also  proposed  to  install  similar  works 
at  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

The  Buffalo  General  Electric  Co.,  Electric  Building.  Buf- 
falo, will  soon  take  bids  for  a  service  works,  machine  shop 
and  parts  department  at  990  Niagara  Street,  to  be  two- 
stories,  120  X  200  ft.,  estimated  to  cost  $100,000  with  equip- 
ment 

The  C.  A.  Bufflngton  Mfg.  Co.,  Owego,  N.  Y..  is  planning 
the  installation  of  equipment  in  a  building  to  manufacture 
metal-bound  folding  chairs  and  similar  specialties.  R.  G. 
Geller  is  one  of  the  heads  of  the  company. 

The  F.  Hayes  Co.,  Mill  Street,  Canastota,  N.  Y..  operat- 
ing a  forge  shop,  is  considering  the  installation  of  power 
machinery  and  other  equipment. 

W.  N.  Gokey,  1025  Washington  Street.  Jamestown.  N.  Y.. 
is  planning  for  the  installation  of  a  machine  and  repair  shop 
in  the  new  service  works  to  be  established  for  Studebaker 
automobiles. 


Detroit 

Detroit,  July  2. 

CONTRACT  has  been  awarded  by  the  Lloyd  Mfg.  Co.,  North 
State  Street,  Menominee,  Mich.,  manufacturer  of  chil- 
dren's vehicles  and  parts,  to  the  H.  J.  Selmcr  Co.,  Green 
Bay,  Wis.,  for  a  three-story  addition,  70  x  400  ft.,  to  cost 
about  $75,000. 

The  Consumers'  Power  Co.,  Jackson,  Mich.,  Is  disposing 
of  a  bond  Issue  of  $3,500,000,  a  portion  of  the  proceeds  to  be 
used  for  extensions  and  Improvements. 

The  C.  G.  Spring  Co..  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  manufacturer  of 
automobile  springs,  has  commenced  the  erection  of  two  one- 
story  additions,  each  40  x  75  ft.  One  of  the  structures  will 
be  used  as  a   steel-enameling  department. 

The  Delta  Chemical  &  Iron  Co.,  Wells,  Mich.,  is  planning 
the  installation  of  a  lathe,  shapcr  and  other  tools  in  Its 
machine  shop.  The  purchase  of  a  steam-operated  hammer, 
about   600   lb.    capacity,    second-hand,    is   also   contemplated. 

Fire,  June  18,  destroyed  a  portion  of  the  plant  of  the 
Scott  &  Howe  Lumber  Co.,  Ironwood,  Mich.,  with  loss  esti- 
mated at  $80,000,  including  planing  mill  machinery,  trans- 
mission and  other  equipment.    It  is  planned  to  rebuild. 

The  Marinette  &  Menominee  Paper  Co.,  Riverside  Avenue, 
Marinette,  Wis.,  has  tentative  plans  for  a  new  two-story 
paper  and  pulp  mill  in  the  vicinity  of  Menominee,  Mich., 
estimated   to  cost  $125,000  with  machinery. 

The  Economy  Baler  Co.,  1254  North  Main  Street,  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich.,  is  considering  the  erection  of  a  one-story 
addition,  60  x  100  ft.     W.  G.  Langford  is  head. 

The  Excello  Tool  &  Mfg.  Co.,  1214  Beaubien  Street,  De- 
troit, specializing  in  the  production  of  high-speed  grinding 
spindles,  has  leased  a  portion  of  the  building  at  Helen 
Avenue  and  East  Grand  Boulevard,  totaling  about  18,000 
sq.  ft.,  for  a  new  plant.  It  is  proposed  to  remove  to  the  new 
location. 

The  Lincoln  Motor  Co.,  West  Warren  Street,  Detroit,  is 
arranging  for  the  early  installation  of  equipment  in  its 
addition  now  nearing  completion,  one-story,  250  x  1250  ft. 

The  Mueller  Furniture  Co.,  Grand  Rapids.  Mich.,  will 
commence  the  erection  of  a  flve-story  addition  to  its  plant. 

The  Mohawk  Mining  Co.,  Calumet,  Mich.,  has  commenced 
the  erection  of  an  addition  to  its  milling  plant,  and  will 
Install  new  regrinding  machinery,  tables,  power  and  other 
machinery. 
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Cleveland 

Cleveland,  July  2. 
•ACHINE  tool  business  as  a  whole  is  holding  up 
ell  for  this  season  of  the  year.     Buying  is 
confined  largely  to  single  machines,  but  orders  con- 
tinue to  come  out  in  good  volume  and  some  of  the 
dealers   did   more   business   in   June   than   in   May. 
During  the  week  the  Ford  Plate  Glass  Co.  and  the 
Toledo  Machine  &  Tool  Co..  Toledo,  each  purchased 
several   machines.      Some   scattered   single   tool   in- 
quiry is  coming  from  the  railroads.     No  purchases 
have    been    made    by    the    Nickel    Plate    Railroad 
against    its   recent   list.      Among   new    inquiries    Is 
one    for    10    machines   and    another    for   six.      The 
quantity  of   used   machinery  offered    has    increased 
owing   to   the   recent   purchases   by  dealers   of   the 
equipment  of  two  or  three  Ohio  plants. 
The  stockholders  of  the  Defiance  Machine  Works.  Defiance. 
Ohio,  have  adopted  the  refinancing  and  reorganization   plan 
recently  approved  by  the  Federal  Court,     It  provides  for  the 
issuance  of  $600,000  in  bonds  to  pay  outstanding  indebtedness 
and  to  provide  working  capital.     The  following  new  directors 
were    elected :      S.    O.    Richardson,    Jr..    Libbey    Glass    Co., 
Toledo ;  Henry  L.  Thompson,  president  Bostwick  Braun  Co., 
Toledo,    hardware    jobbers ;    Charles    E.    Bunting,    president 
Bunting  Brass   &  Bronze  Co.,  Toledo ;   Edward  S.   Marshall, 
Toledo,  attorney ;   E.    M.   Hummer,   receiver  of  the   Defiance 
Machine  Works ;  R.  Carle  May,  and  A.  G.  Carls,  Defiance. 

The  Vig-Tor  Axle  Co.,  which  recently  acquired  the  plant 
of  the  Forest  City  Machine  &  Forge  Co.,  Cleveland,  is 
equipping  it  for  the  manufacture  of  automobile  axles  and 
expects  to  begin  operations  in  about  two  weeks. 

The  Bernhard  Boiler  Co.,  Lima,  Ohio,  formerly  located  in 
Elyria,  Ohio,  has  completed  the  equipment  of  its  plant  which 
is   now  under   operation.      J.    P.   Bernhard   is  president. 

The  Union  Chain  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Sandusky,  Ohio,  is  in  the 
market  for  the  following  equipment:  A  power  press,  equiva- 
lent to  No.  2114  Bliss,  with  3  in.  stroke;  also  one  equivalent 
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'to  No.  77%  Bliss,  with  5  in.  or  6  in.  stroke:  tool  room  lathe, 
18  in.  X  S  ft.;  geared  crank  shaper.  24  in.;  No.  2Vi  universal 
milling  machine ;  No.  1  Norton  universal  tool  and  cutter 
grinder,  and  a  radial  drill  press  of  capacity  to  take  2  in.  drill. 
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Cincinnati 

CiNCINN-lTI,     Jul.V     2. 

THILE  buying  of  machine  tools  has  fallen  off 
somewhat,  orders  booked  in  June  will  make  a 
fair  volume.  Several  important  railroad  lists  were 
closed  that  month  which  has  helped  to  swell  book- 
ings. During  the  past  week  orders  were  mcstly 
tor  single  machines,  but  a  number  of  fair  sized 
sales  was  also  reported.  A  Mississippi  railroad 
serving  a  lumber  region,  bought  six  engine  lathes, 
a  crank  planer,  a  boring  mill  and  a  radial  drill  to 
replace  equipment  recently  destroyed  by  fire.  The 
Joyce-Cridland  Co..  Dayton,  bought  against  its  re- 
cent list,  and  the  Delco  Light.  Dayto'n,  also  was  a 
purchaser  of  a  number  of  small  tools.  Several 
sales  of  press  brakes  were  reported  by  manufac- 
turers in  this  district. 

The   Seaboard   Air  Line  Railroad   has   issued   a 
list    of    equipment    including   punching   and    shear- 
ing machinery,   bushing  presses,  woodworking   ma- 
chinery,   foundry    equipment    and    air    compressors. 
The  Panama  Canal  Commission  is  inquiring  for  two 
milling  machines  and  one  planer. 
Inquiries    continue    to    come    out    in    fair    volume.      The 
Canadian  National   Railways  will  close  bids  today  on   three 
engine    lathes,    three    shapers    and    one    radial    drill.       The 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  has  an  inquiry  out  for  four  punches 
and   shears,   and  the  Santa  Fe   is   inquiring  for  a  number  of 
tools    in    addition    to    those    placed    last    week.      The    Harbor 
Commissioners  of  Montreal  have  also  issued  an   inquiry   for 
machine  tool  equipment,  and  the  Public  Service  Gas  Corpora- 
tion. Philadelphia,  wants  three  engine  lathes.     The  General 
Electric  Co.  is  taking  bids  on  miscellaneous  equipment,  also 
the   Westinghouse    Electric   &    Mfg.   Co.   for   its   transformer 
plant  at   Sharon.     The   Standard   Seamless  Tube   Co.,   Pitts- 
burgh, is  expected  to  buy  a  number  of  tools  shortly.     It  is 
reported  that  action  on  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  Western, 
the  Burlington  and  Pere  Marquette  lists  has  been  postponed 
for  a  few  weeks. 

The  Standard  Sanitary  Mfg.  Co.,  Louisville,  Ky.,  has 
awarded  contract  for  a  foundry  and  an  enameling  building, 
to  cost  $100,000.    Work  will  start  at  once. 

The  Foster  Stove  Co.,  Ironton,  Ohio,  has  awarded  con- 
tract for  an  addition  to  its  plant  and  work  will  be  pushed 
so  that  it  will  be  ready  for  occupancy  about  Aug.  15.  Addi- 
tional foundry  equipment  will  be  required. 

Contracts  will  shortly  be  let  for  the  erection  of  a  plant 
for  the  Stiegelmeyer  Mfg.  Co.,  Seymour,  Ind.,  manufacturer 
of  automatic  train  control  devices. 

The  Union  Gas  &  Electric  Co..  Cincinnati,  will  build  a 
transformer  station  on  Jackson  Street,  contract  having  been 
let  for  the  work. 


Milwaukee 

Milwaukee,  July  2. 

WHILE  the  first  two  weeks  in  June  were  less 
active  in  sales  of  machine  tools  than  the  aver- 
age in  May,  business  in  the  last  half  improved  so 
much  that  the  June  average  was  brought  up  to 
about  equal  the  previous  month.  Prospects  for 
July  business  are  considered  favorable.  Sales  at 
present  show  railroad  demand  predominating,  with 
the  automotive  industries  manifesting  greater  in- 
terest once  more.  Locally,  manufacturers  of  parts 
and  units  continue  to  buy  new  equipment,  both  for 
replacements  and  to  bring  about  moderate  increases 
in  output.  Foundry  and  machine  shop  operations 
in  June  represented  a  slight  depreciation  from  the 
May  average,  but  this  is  ascribed  mostly  to  labor 
shortage. 

The  deep  well  pump  department  at  Chippewa  Falls,  Wis., 
of  the  Western  Pump  Co.,  Davenport,  Iowa,  has  been  obliged 
to  install  a  night  shift  to  bring  production  nearer  demand. 
The  Western  company  acquired  the  entire  Interests  of  the 
Chippewa  Pump  Co.  in  March  to  round  out  its  line  of  shal- 
low well  pumping  equipment.  No  extension  of  the  Chip- 
pewa plant  Is  in  Immediate  prospect,  but  it  is  believed  likely 
that  some  additions  to  production  equipment  will  be  neces- 
sary before  the  end  of  summer. 


Plans  for  a  $500,000  terminal  improvement  to  be  made 
by  the  Chicago  &  North  Western  Railroad  Co.  at  Madison, 
Wis.,  have  been  revealed  by  B.  R.  Kulp,  division  engineer. 
with  the  commencement  of  work  in  filling  a  large  tract  of 
marshland.  Construction  probably  will  begin  about  Oct.  1, 
and  will  include  a  general  machine  shop,  75  x  120  ft.;  a 
steam  generating  plant  with  500-hp.  capacity ;  a  100-ft. 
cinder  pit  with  electric  hoist ;  a  24-stall  roundhouse  to  re- 
place the  present  8-stall  house  ;  a  "95-through"  turntable  ;  a 
200-ton   coal   house,   and   a   75,000-gal.  water  reservoir. 

The  Connecting  Link  Mining  Co.,  Cuba  City,  Wis.,  is 
taking  bids  on  the  construction  and  equipment  of  a  new 
seven-cell  jig  mill  costing  $25,000  as  the  first  step  in  re- 
placing its  mining  and  milling  plant  and  power  house,  which 
were  seriously  damaged  by  fire  June  11. 

H.  H.  Mueller,  Baraboo,  Wis.,  has  engaged  Edward  Tough, 
architect,  Ma,dison,  Wis.,  to  design  a  two-story  garage  and 
service  building,  65  x  85  ft.,  of  brick  and  steel  construction, 
estimated  to  cost  $25,000  complete.  Bids  will  be  taken  after 
July   15. 

The  Chicago  &  North  Western  Railroad  Co.  has  been 
granted  a  permit  by  the  city  of  Milwaukee  to  construct  a  new 
coal  hopper  at  the  foot  of  Corcoran  Street,  to  cost  $.35,000. 

The  Frankenburg  Refrigerating  Machinery  Co.,  Milwau- 
kee, has  been  organized  with  $50,000  capital  to  manufacture 
refrigerators,  refrigerating  machinery,  etc.  The  identity  of 
the  principals  is  withheld,  as  are  definite  plans.  Incorpora- 
tors are  Bernard  V.  Brady.  G.  A.  Gessnert  and  A.  G, 
Bouchard,  associated  attorneys.  97  Wisconsin  Street.  Mil- 
waukee. 

The  Board  of  Education.  Mineral  Point,  Wis.,  has  en- 
gaged Edward  Tough,  Madison,  Wis.,  as  architect  in  charge 
of  a  new  $200,000  high  school.  Provision  will  be  made  for 
vocational  training  departments. 

Perry  E.  Haworth.  Chicago,  has  bid  in  the  property  of  the 
defunct  Washkosh  Mfg.  Co.,  Oshkosh,  Wis.,  manufacturer  of 
domestic  washing  machines,  and  plans  immediate  resumption 
of  production  under  the  direction  of  Theodore  Engelke,  who 
was  general  superintendent  for  three  years  prior  to  the 
bankruptcy  litigation.  The  factory  now  occupies  leased 
quarters  but  Mr.  Haworth  plans  the  erection  of  a  new  build- 
ing upon  expiration  of  lease  on  May   1,   1924. 


Chicago 

Chicago,  July  2. 

THE   few   dealers   who   shared    largely   in   recent 
railroad  orders  made  e.Kcellent  sales  records  for 
June,   but   for   Chicago   machine    tool   houses   as   a 
whole,  the  month  was  a  poor  one.    This  is  explained 
by    the    sharp    decline    in    purchases   by    industrial 
companies    and    other    miscellaneous    users.      Here 
and  there  individual  machines  continue  to  be  sold 
to    perfect    present    manufacturing    equipment,   but 
practically  no  buying  is  being  done  for  factory  ad- 
ditions or  new  plants.     No  new  railroad  purchases 
are  reported,  although  action  on  the  Denver  &  Rio 
Grande  Western  list  is  imminent.     The  Elgin,  Joliet 
&  Eastern   lists  may  also   be  closed   soon,  but  the 
Burlington  inquiry  will  probably  not  be  disposed  of 
for  some  time.     The  lack  of  interest  in  new  equip- 
ment outside    of   railroad    circles    is   perplexing   in 
view  of  sustained  industrial  activity.     The  Cicero, 
111.,   Board  of  Education  has  purchased  five  engine 
lathes  and   a  shaper  in  addition  to  the  four  lathes 
and   the   planer    which   was   reported   purchased   a 
week  ago. 
The    Electric    Box    &    Switchboard    Co.,    Inc.,    564    West 
Monroe    Street,    Chicago,    recently    organized,   took   over    the 
business  of  the  Electric  Steel  Box  Co..  and  added  a  switch- 
board   department.      The   company    now    manufactures    steel 
boxes    for  electrical    work,    switchboards    and   panel   boards, 
and  is  not  in  need  of  new  factory  equipment  at  this   time. 
Officers  are  H.  L.  Johnson,  president ;  E.  J.  Lang,  vlce-pre.=i- 
dent ;  and  George  Meyer,  Jr.,  secretary-treasurer. 

The  Consolidated  Purchasing  Agency  of  the  American 
Short  Line  Railroad  Association,  McCormick  Building,  Chi- 
cago, is  in  the  market  for  the  following  used  equipment : 
Three  pile  drivers,  three  General  Electric  gas-e!ectric  rail- 
road motor  cars,  and  four  hydraulic  wheel  presses,  200  to 
300  tons  capacity. 

The  Iowa  Foundry  Co.,  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  is  erecting  two 

additions,  55  x  55  ft.  each,  and  new  office  quarters,  25  x  35 

ft.,  giving  the  company  a  total  ground  space  of  60  x  160  ft. 

The  directors  of  the  American  Sash  Weight  Foundry  Co., 

Davenport,  Iowa,  have  authorized  the  officers  of  the  company 
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to  exercise  an  option  to  purcliase  the  foundry  formerly 
owned  by  the  Sears  Tire  &  Equipment  Co.,  on  West  Second 
Street. 

The  Fiber  Conduit  Co.,  OranReburgr.  Ky.,  has  purchased  a 
32-acre  tract  In  Richmond,  Ind.,  and  has  let  contracts  for 
two  buildings  to  cost  $200,000. 

The  Secretary  of  State  of  Illinois  will  receive  bids  July  5, 
on  alterations  and  the  construction  of  an  addition  to  the 
State  power  plant  on  the  Capitol  grounds,  Springfield,  111. 

The  Elgin,  Jollct  &  Eastern  Railroad  will  build  a  car  re- 
pair shop  at  Joliet,  111.,  to  replace  the  buildings  recently  de- 
stroyed by  tire.    It  will  be  300  x  500  ft.  and  will  cost  $500,000. 

F.  K.  North,  1801  Diversey  Parkway,  Chicago,  is  inquir- 
ing for  a  Warner  &  Swaaey  Kate  valve  seating  machine  in 
flrst-class  condition. 

The  Donahue  Steel  Products  Co..  204-8  North  Jefferson 
Street,  Chicago,  is  in  the  market  for  single  and  double  end 
punches,  threading  machines,  hammers,  cold  headers  and 
thread  rollers. 


Indiana 

Indianapolis,  July  2. 

TENTATIVE  plans  are  being  considered  by  the  George 
Cutter  Mfg.  Co.,  401  North  Notre  Dame  Avenue,  South 
Bend,  Ind.,  manufacturer  of  electric  lighting  equipment,  for 
a  one  or  two-story  addition.  The  company  is  operated  by 
the  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co.,  East  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

The  Interstate  Public  Service  Co.,  War.saw,  Ind.,  will 
build  a  new  electrically-operated  pumping  plant  to  cost 
about   $100,000. 

W.  I..  Huffman.  Elkhart.  Ind..  is  planning  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  new  plant  in  another  city  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  axles  for  motor  trucks  and  will  require  new  equip- 
ment. 

Graham  Brothers,  Inc.,  Bvansville,  Ind.,  manufacturer 
of  motor  trucks  has  preliminary  plans  for  a  new  unit  to  cost 
about  $50,000.  Russ  &  Karges,  Furniture  Building,  are  archi- 
tects. 

The  Monroe  Motors  Corporation,  Indianapolis,  has  been 
organized  by  officials  of  the  Premier  Motor  Car  Co.,  Olney 
Street  and  the  Belt  Railroad,  to  manufacture  the  Monroe 
automobile.  The  new  company  has  acquired  the  rights  of 
production  from  the  Strattan  Motors  Corporation,  which 
some  months  ago  purchased  the  old  Monroe  motor  car 
plant  on  Eleventh  Street,  and  which  will  occupy  the  factory 
for  the  manufacture  of  Strattan  automobiles.  Tlie  new 
Monroe  organization  has  leased  a  portion  of  the  Premier 
plant  and  will  install  equipment.  Fred  L,.  Barrows,  president 
Premier  company,  will  also  head  the  Monroe  Motors  Cor- 
poration, of  which  Berkeley  Orr  has  been  elected  treasurer, 
and  G.   C.  Patrick,  engineer. 

The  Terre  Haute.  Indianapolis  &  Eastern  Traction  Co., 
Indianapolis,  is  perfecting  plans  for  an  addition  to  its  gen- 
erating plant  on  West  Tenth  Street,  and  the  installation 
of  new  equipment. 

The  Indianapolis  Punnp  &  Tube  Co..  Kentucky  Avenue 
and  Drover  Street,  Indianapolis,  has  commenced  the  erec- 
tion of  a  new  plant  at  Greenwood,  Ind.  The  present  works 
will  be  removed  to  the  new  location  later. 

A  power  plant  will  be  at  the  new  sanitarium  at  Crown 
Point,  Ind.,  estimated  to  cost  $350,000,  for  which  bids  will 
be  received  on  a  general  contract  until  Aug.  1.  The  Board 
of  County  Commissioners,  Crown  Point,  is  in  charge.  Karl 
D.  Morris,  Calumet  Building.  East  Chicago,  Ind..  is  architect. 

Manual  training  equipment  will  be  installed  in  the  new 
consolidated  high  school  to  be  erected  at  Miami.  Ind..  esti- 
mated to  cost  $100,000.  The  Bass  &  Knowlton  Co.,  Hume- 
Mansur    Building,    Indianapolis,    is    architect. 

The  factory  property  of  the  Puritan  Bed  Springs  Co., 
Indianapolis,  along  the  White  River,  100  x  500  ft.,  has  been 
condemned  for  acquisition  by  the  city.  The  company  will 
seek  a  new  site  and  remove  its  works  in  the  near  future. 
It  is  said  that  plans  for  enlargement  are  under  consideration. 

The  Forse  Machine  Co.,  Anderson.  Ind.,  has  taken  over 
property  at  Fourteenth  and  Fairview  Streets,  and  will  oper- 
ate a  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  die-castings.  W.  H. 
Forse,  Jr.,  is  head. 

Electric  and  steam  power  equipment,  transmission  ma- 
chinery, conveying  and  other  equipment  will  be  installed  in 
the  three-story  addition  to  be  erected  by  the  Progress 
Laundry  Co..  4  20  East  Market  Street,  Indianapolis,  esti- 
mated   to   cost    $110,000.      Roy    C.    Shaneberger    is   president. 


The  McCord  Spring  Wheel  Co.,  Alpha,  Iron  County,  Mich., 
has  been  organized  to  manufacture  automobile  wheels.  A 
small  contract  has  been  let,  but  unless  plans  are  changed 
the  company  will  do  its  own  manufacturing.  H.  J.  Veeser 
is  treasurer. 


riu-  (iiiU  States 

UiriMiNuiiAM.  July  2. 

PUANS  are  being  arranged  by  the  Valley  Electric  &  Ice 
Co.,  Harllngen,  Tex.,  for  a  new  central  power  plant 
for  service  in  the  lower  Rio  Grande  Valley.  The  Initial 
Installation  will  consist  of  two  Diesel  engines,  oil-operated, 
generators,  switchboard  and  auxiliary  equipment.  C.  G. 
Mallot    is   head. 

The  Trinity  &  Brazos  Valley  Itailway  Co..  Houston,  Tex., 
has  approved  plans  for  additions  to  the  car  and  locomotive 
repair  shops  at  Teague,  Tex.,  to  cost  ?80,000  with  equipment. 

J.  G.  Leinecker,  Sanford,  Fla.,  has  inquiries  out  for  two 
double  bolt  cutters,  2-in.  and  3-In.  capacity,  respectively, 
second-hand. 

Ovens,  power  equipment,  conveying  and  other  machinery 
will  be  installed  in  the  new  .seven-.story  and  basement  plant  to 
be  erected  by  the  Brown  Cracker  &  Candy  Co..  McKinney 
and  Jeffer.son  Streets,  Dallas,  Tex.,  estimated  to  cost  $1,- 
000,000,  for  which  bids  will  be  asked  at  once  on  a  general 
contract.  C.  E.  Barglebaugh  &  Co.,  Medical  Art  Building, 
are   architects  and  engineers. 

The  Common  Council,  Hubbard,  T.-x.,  is  planning  the 
installation  of  electrically-operated  pumping  machinery  at 
the  municipal  waterworks.  Bonds  for  $55,000  are  being 
arranged. 

Sutton,  Steele  &  Steele,  Inc.,  4215  Gurley  Street,  Dallas, 
Tex.,  manufacturer  of  ore  machinery,  concentrating  equip- 
ment, etc.,  has  filed  plans  for  a  new  factory  to  cost  $25,000, 
exclusive   of   machinery. 

The  Florida  Nu-Tex  Brick  Co..  Tampa,  Fla.,  is  planning 
the  construction  of  a  new  plant  in  the  vicinity  of  Miami, 
Fla..  for  the  manufacture  of  concrete  brick,  etc.  A  power 
house  will  aKso  be  installed.  The  works  will  cost  more  than 
$50,000  with  machinery.  B.  C.  Cohn,  Tampa,  is  one  of 
the  heads  of  the  company. 

The  South  West  Portland  Cement  Co..  Two  Republics 
Building.  El  Paso,  Tex.,  will  take  bids  early  in  the  fall  for 
its  plant  on  site  recently  acquired  near  Fort  Worth,  Tex.  A 
power  house  and  machine  shop  will  be  built.  The  works 
will  cost  approximately  $500,000  with  machinery.  O.  J.  Bm- 
ford   is   company   engineer. 

The  Houston  Lighting  &  Power  Co..  Houston.  Tex.,  will 
use  about  $2,500,000  of  its  improvement  fund  of  $4,500,000. 
recently  arranged,  for  the  construction  of  a  new  electric 
generating  plant,  for  which  plans  will  be  drawn  in  the  near 
future. 

The  Rockdale,  Sandow  &  Southern  Railroad  Co.,  Rock- 
dale, Tex.,  recently  organized,  is  considering  the  erection 
of  locomotive  and  car  repair  shops  in  connection  with  its 
proposed  new  line  from  Majorie  to  Sandow,  Tex.,  and  vicin- 
ity. E.  A.  and  E.  M.  Camp,  and  J.  T.  Hale,  all  of  Rockdale, 
head    the   company. 

The  .4.rab  Gasoline  Corporation,  Eastland,  Tex.,  has  ten- 
tative plans  for  a  new  gasoline  refinery  near  Eastland, 
estimated  to  cost  $400,000  including  machinery.  Horace 
Butler    is    vice-president. 

The  Common  Council.  Vicksburg,  Miss.,  is  planning  the 
installation  of  a  number  of  electrically-operated  pumping 
plants  in  connection  with  a  land  drainage  and  reclamation 
project  on  the  waterfront.  Miller-Butterworth  Co.,  Southern 
Trust    Building,    Little   Rock,    Ark.,    is   engineer. 

The  Roseland  Veneer  &  Package  Co.,  Roseland,  La.,  is 
planning  for  extensions  and  improvements  in  its  power 
house,  including  the  installation  of  additional  equipment. 
An  addition  will  also  be  built  to  the  saw  mill  and  equip- 
ment  installed. 

The  United  States  Export  Chemical  Co..  Tampa,  Fla.,  has 
been  organized  with  a  capital  of  $2,350,000.  to  build  a  com- 
mercial fertilizer  and  phosphate  plant  in  the  vicinity  of 
Tampa,  originally  projected  by  the  Chemical  Construction 
Co.,  Charlotte.  N.  C,  of  which  the  president.  Peter  S.  Gil- 
christ, will  be  chairman  of  the  board  of  the  new  corporation. 
The  initial  mill  will  include  a  power  house,  pumping  plant, 
machine  shop  and  other  buildings,  and  will  cost  $1,000,000 
with  machinery.  Equipment  will  also  be  installed  for  phos- 
phate production  on  land  acquired  at  Plant  City,  Dover 
and  Sidney,  Fla.  William  Schneider,  Plant  City,  is  inter- 
ested in  the  new  company. 

The  Humble  Oil  Co.,  Corsicana,  Tex.,  is  planning  the 
construction  of  an  electrically-operated  pumping  plant  at 
its   property  in   the   Beaton   section,   near   Corsicana. 

Manual  training  equipment  will  be  installed  in  the  new 
high  school  to  be  erected  at  Tuscaloosa,  Ala.,  for  which 
bonds  of  ?250,000  have  been  voted.  The  Board  of  Education 
will  soon  select  an  architect. 

The  Sinclair  Refining  Co.,  45  Nassau  Street,  New  York, 
is  perfecting  plans  for  enlargements  In  its  refinery  at  Hous- 
ton,   Tex.,    and   purposes    to    more   than    triple   the    present 
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output  of  SOOO  bbl.  per  day.  It  will  cost  in  excess  of  J450,- 
000   with  machinery. 

The  Public  Service  Commission,  Alabama,  has  denied 
permission  to  the  Alabama  Power  Co.,  Birmingham,  tor  its 
proposed  hydroelectric  generating  plant  on  the  Warrior 
River,  near  Tuscaloosa,  Ala.,  to  cost  in  excess  of  $600,000, 
and  the  project  will  be  held  in  abeyance  pending  the  selec- 
tion of  another  site. 

A  machine  shop  and  parts  department  will  be  installed 
in  the  new  three-story  service  building,  100  x  176  ft.,  to  be 
constructed  by  the  L..  D.  Shackleford  Motor  Co.,  Miami, 
Fla.,  on  Thirty-eighth  Street,  estimated  to  cost  $125,000, 
including  equipment. 


The  Central  South 


St.  Louis,  July   2. 

PLANS  are  being  considered  by  the  Kansas  City  Refining 
Co.,  Second  and  Troy  Streets,  Kansas  City,  Kan.,  for 
the  erection  of  an  addition  to  its  refinery,  to  cost  about 
$100,000,   including  equipment.    E.  W.  Goebell  is  manager. 

The  Century  Electric  Co.,  1S27  Pine  Sti-eet,  St.  Louis, 
manufacturer  of  fans,  motors,  etc.,  is  planning  the  con- 
struction of  an  addition  and  improvements  in  the  present 
plant,    to   cost  $400,000,    with   equipment. 

The  Electrical  Appliance  Co.,  16  East  First  Street,  Hut- 
chinson, Kan.,  is  planning  for  the  installation  of  a  lathe, 
emery  wheel  and  stand,  and  other  equipment.  H.  E.  Davis 
is  one  of  the  heads  of  the  company. 

The  Wood  &  Lane  Co.,  915  Olive  Street,  St.  Louis,  ma- 
chinery dealer,  has  inquiries  out  for  a  1500-kw.  horizontal 
turbine,  direct-connected  to  a  2300-volt  generator,  with 
surface  condenser  and  other  auxiliary  power  equipment; 
also  for  one  1000  kva.  turbo-generator  set,  2300  volts,  com- 
plete with  surface  condenser,  etc. ;  and  for  one  1000  kva., 
2300-volt  generator,  direct-connected  to  a  simple  Corliss 
engine,  with  auxiliary  equipment. 

The  Tennessee  Electric  Power  Co.,  Lenoir  City,  Tenn., 
has  acquired  the  local  light  and  power  plant,  heretofore 
operated  by  R.  M.  Galloway,  and  plans  for  extensive  addi- 
tions,  including  the   installation   of   new   equipment. 

A  manual  training  department  will  be  installed  in  the 
new  two-story  school  to  be  erected  at  Millington,  Tenn.,  for 
negro  students,  to  cost  about  $75,000.  Mahan  &  Broadwell, 
Memphis,    Tenn.,    are   architects. 

A  two-story  and  basement  automobile  service  and  ma- 
chine shop,  storage  and  warehouse,  300  x  500  ft.,  to  cost 
$200,000,  will  be  erected  by  the  Famous  Barr  Co.,  Sixth  and 
Olive  Streets,  St.  Louis,  operating  a  department  store,  for 
company  trucks  and  cars. 

The  Fairfax  Drainage  District,  Kenry  Reimer,  chairman, 
501  Federal  Reserve  Life  Insurance  Building,  Kansas  City, 
Kan.,  will  install  electrically-operated  centrifugal  pumps  and 
auxiliary  electrical  equipment  in  connection  with  its  new 
drainage  works.  A  power  house  and  electric  transformer 
station  will  also  be  built.  Horner  &  Wyatt,  306  McMillen 
Building,  are   consulting  engineers. 

The  Ironton  Stove  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Ashland,  Ky.,  is  planning 
the  erection  of  an  addition.  A  portion  of  the  structure  will 
be  used  as  a  foundry  and  the  remainder  for  an  enameling 
works.  The  company  recently  increased  its  capital  for 
expansion. 

The  Derby  Oil  &  Refining  Co.,  Wichita,  Kan.,  has  work 
under  way  on  a  second  unit  at  its  refinery,  with  capacity  of 
1200  bbl.  a  day,  increasing  the  output  to  6000  bbl.  daily. 
It  will  cost  in  excess  of  $200,000,  including  equipment. 

The  Duncan  Machinery  Co.,  Dempster  Building,  Knox- 
ville,  Tenn.,  has  inquiries  out  for  a  50-ton  steel  derrick,  115 
ft.  mast  and  100  ft.  boom;  also  for  a  10  to  15-ton  stiff  leg 
derrick,  mounted  on  skids.  The  company  is  also  in  the 
market  for  a  2000-cu.  ft.  air  compressor,  electric-driven, 
second-hand. 

J.  W.  Savoy,  Sterling,  Kan.,  operating  a  machine  shop. 
Is  planning  the  installation  of  a  power  lathe,  emery  wheel 
and  stand,  and  other  equipment. 

Bids  will  soon  be  called  by  Russel  &  Axon,  404  Mc- 
Daniel  Building,  Springfield,  Mo.,  consulting  engineers,  for 
a  hydroelectric  power  plant  on  the  Sac  River,  near  Stockton, 
Mo.,  to  cost  $50,000.  It  will  be  operated  for  city  service  by 
G.  B.  Seward,  Stockton,  and  associates,  who  are  forming 
a  company. 

A.  C.  Parsons,  superintendent  of  schools,  Oklahoma  City, 
Okla.,  is  planning  the  installation  of  vocational  shops  in  a 
number  of  city  schools,  to  be  equipped  for  machine  shop, 
electrical  and  other  instruction.  C.  W.  Briles,  State  director 
of  education,   has  authorized  the  expansion. 

The  Arkansas  Light  &  Power  Co.,  Arkadelphia,  Ark.,  will 
make  extensions  and  Improvements  in   its   power  plant  and 


system  at  Camden,   Ark.,   to   cost  $100,000,   including   equip- 
ment.   H.  C.   Couch  is  president. 

Hugh  Stephens,  Trust  Co.  Building,  Jefferson  City,  Mo., 
will  install  a  machine  shop  in  the  new  two-story  building, 
55  X  90  ft.,   estimated  to  cost  $25,000. 

The  Sante  Fe  Oil  &  Refining  Co.,  Ardmore,  Okla.,  oper- 
ating at  the  former  refinery  of  the  Chickasaw  Refining  Co., 
will  commence  the  erection  of  an  addition  and  install  new 
process  stills,  refining  and  power  equipment,  estimated  to 
cost   $300,000. 

The  Continental  Paper  &  Bag  Mills,  Inc.,  16  East  Fortieth 
Street,  New  York,  has  leased  a  building  at  Twelfth  and 
Mulberry  Streets,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  for  a  new  plant  to 
manufacture  paper  products. 

The  power  plant  of  the  Rogersville  Electric  Co.,  Rogers- 
ville,  Tenn.,  has  been  leased  by  the  Kitzmiller-Kenner  Co., 
Rogersville.  Plans  are  under  way  for  the  installation  of  a 
new  steam-operated   electric  unit  for  increased  output. 

The  Oliver  Oil-Gas  Burner  &  Machine  Co.,  St.  Louis,  has 
leased  a  building  at  Seventh  and  Market  Streets,  and  will 
install  machinery  for  the  manufacture  of  oil  burners,  gas- 
burning  equipment,   etc. 

The  American  Crushed  Rock  Co.,  Thirty-sixth  Street  and 
Rainlxiw  Avenue,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  is  planning  the  installa- 
tion of  steam  power  equipment,  drilling  and  other  machinery. 

The  Chickasha  Cotton  Oil  Co.,  office  of  general  superin- 
tendent. Chickasha,  Okla.,  is  inquiring  for  a  550  to  700  hp. 
cross-compound    Corliss   engine,    with   or   without   condenser. 


The  Pacific  Coast 
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San  Francisco,  June  26. 

IDS  will  be  called  within  30  to  60  days  by  the  Atchison, 
Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Railway  Co.,  KerckhofE  Building,  Los 
Angeles,  for  the  construction  of  new  boiler  and  erecting 
shops  at  San  Bernardino,  Cal.,  to  cost  about  $350,000.  R.  B. 
Ball  is  chief  engineer. 

The  General  Petroleum  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  has  preliminary 
plans  for  a  new  oil  storage  and  distributing  plant  on  Ter- 
minal Island,  San  Pedro  Harbor,  to  cost  $1,250,000  with  equip- 
ment. The  company  will  also  build  a  similar  plant  at  Comp- 
ton.  near  Los  Angeles,  where  a  30-acre  site  has  been  pur- 
chased at  Central  Avenue  and  128th  Street,  to  have  a  capa- 
city of   2,000,000   bbl. 

The  Utah  Power  &  Light  Co.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  is 
planning  for  a  new  hydroelectric  power  house  on  the  Green 
River,  near  the  Utah-Wyoming  boundary,  with  initial  capa- 
city of  about  60,000  hp.,  to  cost  $6,000,000,  including  steel 
tower  transmission  system. 

The  Grand  Rapids  Show  Case  Co.,  Grand  Rapids.  Mich., 
has  purchased  property  in  the  Brooklyn  district,  Portland, 
Ore.,  between  Twenty-second  and  Twenty-sixth  Streets,  and 
has  authorized  plans  for  a  main  three-story  building,  power 
house,  machine  shop  and  other  structures,  to  cost  approx- 
imately $150,000.    Plans  will  be  completed  in  the  fall. 

The  Northwestern  Electric  Co.,  Vancouver,  Wash.,  will 
commence  the  construction  of  an  addition  to  its  power  house 
at  Eighth  and  King  Streets,  estimated  to  cost  $85,000. 

The  Williams  Brothers  Aircraft  Co.,  124  Van  Ness  Ave- 
nue, San  Francisco,  will  soon  call  for  bids  for  a  new  plant 
to  manufacture  airplanes  and  parts  to  cost  about  $30,000. 
R.    R.    Irvine,    736  Call   Building,    is   architect. 

The  Ontario  Motor  Products  Co.,  Ontario,  Cal.,  care  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  has  completed  arrangements  for 
a  local  site,  fronting  on  the  line  of  the  Southern  Pacific 
Railroad,  and  will  have  plans  drawn  for  new  works  to 
manufacture  automobile  equipment  and  to  cost  $50,000  with 
machinery.  The  company  is  now  operating  a  plant  at  El 
Paso,  Tex.,  and  will  remove  the  works  to  the  Ontario  site. 

A  one-story  power  house,  45  x  75  ft.,  will  be  erected  by 
the  Pacific  Sash  &  Door  Co.,  3216  South  Main  Street,  Los 
Angeles,  in  connection  with  other  extensions.  Noice  &  Mer- 
rill,   1326  Washington   Building,   are   engineers. 

The  C.  L.  Best  Tractor  Co.,  San  Leandro,  Cal.,  manufac- 
turer of  farm  tractors  and  parts,  is  disposing  of  a  note 
issue  of  $600,000,  a  portion  of  the  proceeds  to  be  used  for 
expansion.    C.  L.  Best  is  president. 

Electrically-operated  pumping  machinery  will  be  installed 
in  the  proposed  municipal  water  plant  to  be  erected  by  the 
Common  Council,  Roseburg,  Ore.  Bonds  for  $35,000  have 
been  approved  for  the  installation. 

The  Western  Sheet  Glass  Co.,  Torrance.  Cal.,  recently 
organized  to  take  over  the  plant  and  business  of  the  Tor- 
rance Glass  Co.,  has  plans  for  extensions  to  cost  approxi- 
mately $1,000,000.  A  department  will  be  equipped  for  the 
manufacture   of  wire  glass.    Adolph  Sieroty  is  head. 

W.   T.   Harrison,   861  East   Taylor  Street,   Portland,   Ore., 
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Canada 

Toronto,  July  2. 
lUSINESS  closed  for  niachiiifi  tools  In  this  mar- 
ket during  June  will  show  another  record,  ac- 
cordlnB    to     local     dealers    and    builders.       Orders 
placed  by  the  Toronto  Transportation   Commission, 
the  RIverdale  Technical  School  in  Toronto  and  the 
technical   school  at   Guelph,   Ont.,   helped  to  swell 
bookings   for  the   month.      At   present   a   brisk   de- 
mand   is    reported    for    practically    all    classes    of 
tools,    machinery    and    equipment.      The    electrical 
trades    arc    taking   large    quantities    of    equipment, 
and  a  good  demand  for  machinery  Is  reported  from 
mining  fields   throughout   the  Dominion.     The  pulp 
and  paper  industry   is  also  an  active  buyer. 
W.   H.   Bamfield   &   Sons,  Ltd.,   Pape   Avenue,  Toronto,   is 
making  improvements   to  its  plant,  and  will  Install   second- 
hand chilled  iron  rolls  for  rolling  hot  rolled  steel.     Other  im- 
provements are  also  proposed. 

The  Buck  Stove  Co.,  Brantford,  Ont.,  will  build  an  ex- 
tension and  Install  additional  equipment  for  increasing  Its 
output  of  furnaces. 

It  Is  reported  that  contracts  for  machinery  and  equipment 
for  the  new  drydock  under  construction  at  Esquimau,  B.  C, 
for  the  Federal  Government  have  not  yet  been  awarded. 

The  Canadian  Farm  Implement  Co.,  Medicine  Hat,  Alta., 
has  taken  over  the  business  of  the  Alberta  Foundry  &  Ma- 
chin©  Co.,  at  a  cost  of  about  $500,000.  John  B.  Davies  is 
president  of  the  new  concern. 

Percy  Owen,  who  has  been  manufacturing  files  In  De- 
troit, is  contemplating  establishing  a  manufacturing  plant  in 
Windsor,  Ont. 

The  wind  and  electric  storm  which  passed  over  this  dis- 
trict the  early  part  of  last  week  caused  considerable  damage 
to  the  'Plants  of  the  International  Iron  Works  and  the  Gibson 
Mfg.  Co.,  at  Guelph,  Ont.,  and  the  plant  of  the  Gummed 
Paper  Co..  Brampton,  Ont,  was  damaged  to  the  extent  of 
about   $80,000. 

The  recent  fire  at  the  plant  of  the  Asbestos  Corporation 

of   Canada,   Ltd..    Thedford   Mines,    Que.,   caused   damage   to 

the   extent  of  $400,000   to  the   buildings   and    $250,000   to  the 

equipment  and  contents.     The  company  intends  to  rebuild. 

Tenders  are  in  and  will  be  awarded  at  an  early  date  for 


the  construction  of  an   addition   lo   the   plant  of  the  Howard 
Smith   Paper  Mills,   Cornwall,   Ont. 

The    Canadian    Weslinghouse    Co.,    Hamilton,    Ont.,    has 
called  for  bids  for  an  addition  to  Its  plant  to  cost  $1,200,000. 
The   plant,   equipment   and   products  of   the   plant  of  the 
Canadian   Industrial   Alcohol   Co.,   Corbyville,   Ont.,   were  re- 
cently destroyed  by  fire  with  a  loss  of  about  $2,000,000. 

The  Garden  City  Paper  Co.,  Mcrrlton,  Ont.,  Is  contemplat- 
ing erecting  a  paper  mill  at  St.  Catherines,  Ont.,  to  cost 
$400,000.     L.  H.  Gardiner  is  president. 

The  mill  of  the  Powassan  Sash  &  Door  Factory  at  Powas- 
san,  Ont.,  was  destroyed  by  fire  June  24  with  a  loss  esti- 
mated at  $40,000. 

The  Macdonald  Wire  Goods  Co.,  Ltd.,  Drummondsville, 
Que.,  Is  in  the  market  for  a  butt  welder  equal  to  Federal 
2-A,  also  %  in.  automatic  wire  cutter  and  stralghtener.  It 
also  Is  Inquiring  for  a  four-slide  wire  forming  machine  and 
other  wire   working  machinery. 


Power  Equipment  Orders 

The  record  of  recent  power  equipment  orders 
makes  an  impressive  showing,   in  part  as   follows : 

Washington  Gas  &  Electric  Co.,  Washington 
Court  House.  Ohio,  Westlnghouse  underfeed  stoker 
for  a  504  hp.  Heine  boiler. 

Appalachian  Power  Co.,  Glen  Lyn,  Va..  West- 
lnghouse underfeed  stoker  and  a  1232-hp.  Babcock 
&  Wilcox  boiler. 

Carnegie  Steel  Co.  Westlnghouse  underfeed 
stokers  for  its  Mingo,  Ohio,  plant  for  two  1000-hp. 
boilers. 

Virginian  Power  Co.,  Maxwell,  Va..  two  850-hp. 
Babcock  &  Wilcox  boilers  and  two  Westlnghouse 
underfeed  stokers. 

City  of  Decatur,  Ind.,  two  398-hp.  Babcock  & 
Wilcox  boilers  with  Westlnghouse  underfeed  stokers. 

Keystone  Glue  Co.,  West  Williamsport.  Pa., 
three  400-hp.  Keeler  boilers  with  Westlnghouse 
stokers. 

Carnegie  Steel  Co..  for  Homestead,  Pa.,  eight 
834-hp.   Stirling  boilers  with  Westlnghouse  stokers. 

Washburn  Wire  Co.,  New  York,  two  720-hp. 
fire-tube  Springfield  boilers  with  Westinghouse 
underfeed  stokers. 

Vacuum  Oil  Co.,  for  Olean,  N.  T.,  four  West- 
inghouse stokers  and  four  763-hp.  Babcock  &  Wil- 
cox  boilers. 

Pennsylvania  Railroad  Westinghouse  stokers 
for   Altoona   shops   and    two    Heine    500-hp.    boilers. 

Brooklyn  Edison  Co.,  six  Westinghouse  under- 
feed  stokers   for   its    Bay    Ridge   plant. 

Consolidated  Water  Power  &  Paper  Co.,  Biron, 
Wis.,  Westinghouse  stoker. 

Northern  States  Power  Co.,  extra  long  West- 
lnghouse stokers  for  Its  St.  Paul  plant. 


Wholesale  Prices  Lower  in  May  Than  in  April 

All   Items    Share   in    Decline,   Except    Food    and 
Furniture,  Which  Are  Stationary 


FIGURES  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Wash- 
ington,  show   a   drop   of   3   per   cent   in   commodity 
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prices  in  May,  compared  with  April.  Except  for  fuel 
and  lighting,  all  items  are  higher  now  than  a  year 
ago,  the  average  increase  being  5.4  per  cent. 

Compared  with  this,  the  composite  price  of  finished 
steel  has  advanced  32.2  per  cent  within  the  year,  and 
of  pig  iron,  27.4  per  cent.  One  year  ago  the  compos- 
ite pig  iron  price  was  7.4  per  cent  above  the  "all 
commodity"  figure,  while  finished  steel  was  14.2  per 
cent  below  "all  commodities." 

In  the  chart  are  shown  the  May  relative  prices  of 
all  commodities,  building  materials  and  metals,  from 
the  Labor  Bureau's  figures,  alongside  the  composite 
prices  of  finished  steel  and  of  pig  iron,  all  referred  to 
the  1913  average  price  as  100. 

Index  Numhers  of  Wholesale  Prices,  hy  Groups  of 

Commodities 

(1913  equals  100) 

Advance  In 

1920        1922        1923  1923  One  Year. 

Peak      May       April  May    Per  Cent 

Farm  products 247  132  141  139  5.3 

Foods    248  138  144  144  4.3 

Cloths  and   clothing 346  175  205  201        14.9 

Fuel  and  lighting 281  216  200  190—12.0 

Metals       and       metal 

products     203  119  154  152        27.7 

Building   materials 300  160  204  202       26.3 

Chemicals    and    drugs..    213  122  136  134  9.8 

Housefurnlshlngs     275  176  187  187  6.3 

Miscellaneous     208  116  126  125  7.8 

All  commodities 247  148  159  156  6.4 
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Plans  of  New  Companies 

Weeks-Merit-System.  Inc..  22S  Aborn  Street.  Providence, 
R.  I.,  has  been  incorporated  as  successor  to  S.  S.  Weeks,  who 
tor  the  past  four  years  has  represented  the  Associated  En- 
gineering &  Supply  Co.  ot  San  Francisco  as  eastern  dis- 
tributor of  the  Merit  automatic  oil  stoking  system.  Mr. 
Weeks  will  be  president  of  the  new  corporation.  The  com- 
pany is  now  manufacturing  Merit  System  devices  of  new 
design  only,  the  standard  design  being  furnished  for  the 
present  by  the  Westinghouse  Pacific  Coast  Brake  Co.  The 
new  company  is  enlarging  its  machine  shop  and  eventually 
will  manufacture  all  apparatus  sold  in  this  territory.  The 
company  can  furnish  automatic  fire  and  draft  control  for  any 
make  or  type  of  oil  burner  with  any  type  of  boiler  with  either 
natural  or  forced  draft.  It  also  has  an  automatic  control 
for  pulverized  coal  burning  boilers. 

The  Mcllvaine  Aircraft  Corporation,  Ancon,  C.  Z.,  has 
been  organized  to  manufacture  aircraft  i>arts.  Its  opera- 
tions are  still  in  the  experimental  stage  and  it  is  unlikely 
that  it  will  be  on  a  production  basis  for  many  months.  C.  A. 
Mcllvaine,  executive  secretary  of  the  Panama  Canal,  is  h«ad 
of  the   company. 

The  Mule  Battery  Mfg.  Co..  care  of  Albert  Setzer.  153 
Wendell  Street,  Providence.  R.  I.,  has  been  organized  to 
manufacture  electric  storage  batteries  and  equipment.  The 
company  is  fully  equipped  to  cope  with  present  require- 
ments, its  only  need  being  for  raw  materials. 

The  Sanford  Rubber  Works.  Inc.,  Salisbury,  Conn.,  has 
been  incorporated  with  capital  stock  of  $50,000  to  manufac- 
ture rubber  products,  having  taken  over  an  established  busi- 
ness. Manufacturing  equipment  and  machinery  will  be  in- 
stalled for  volume  production.  The  company  is  now  planning 
a  sectional  steel  building. 

Vrabeek  &  Kessler,  engineers,  149  Broadway,  New  York, 
have  been  appointed  New  York  district  representatives  of  the 
Champion  Engineering  Co.,  Kenton.  Ohio,  builder  of  electric 
traveling  cranes,  sluice  gates,  penstocks,  automobile  turn- 
tables, hydraulic  machinery.  J.  W.  Spensley,  representative 
of  the  Champion  company  in  New  York  for  a  number  of 
years,  recently  resigned  to  devote  more  time  to  sales  of 
domestic  and  industrial  oil-burners  with  the  Brooklyn  Oil 
Burner  Co.,  Brooklyn,  of  which  he  was  an  organizer.  J.  S. 
Vrabeek  was  sales  manager  of  the  Sturtevant  Mill  Co.,  Chi- 
cago, for  seven  years  and  prior  to  that  with  the  sales  staff 
of  the  Allis-Chalmers  Mfg.  Co.  H.  H.  Kessler  was  formerly 
with  the  Atlas-Portland  Cement  Co.  and  later  with  the 
Hardinge  Conical  Mill  Co.  In  addition  to  representing  the 
Champion  Engineering  Co.,  Vrabeek  &  Kessler  are  also  sales 
agents  for  the  Stearns  Conveyor  Co.  and  the  Stedman 
Foundry  &  Machine  Works,  Aurora,  111.,  chemical  and  ferti- 
lizer machinery. 

The  Haletone  Mfg.  Co.,  New  York,  recently  incorporated 
with  capital  stock  of  $100,000,  will  manufacture  vacuum 
equipment  and  other  apparatus.  It  is  now  only  in  a  forma- 
tive stage  and  will  not  be  active  for  some  time.  Its  oflices 
will  later  be  located  at  1133  Broadway.  A.  Schirmann,  547 
East  Eighty-fourth  Street,  New  York,  is  secretary. 

The  Lehman  Sewer  Pipe  Co.,  26  Court  Street,  Brooklyn, 
X.  Y.,  has  been  incorporated  with  capital  stock  of  $50,000  to 
take  over  a  business  already  established  to  manufacture  pipe 
and  kindred  products.  The  business  will  follow  along  the 
same  lines  with  a  tew  changes.  The  incorporators  are 
Charles  P.  Lehman,  E.  A.  Mellon  and  R.  J.  Lilly. 

The  Combination  Electric  Switch  Corporation,  New  York, 
has  been  incorporated  with  capital  stock  of  $100,000  to  manu- 
facture electrical  switches  and  parts.  It  is  not  yet  per- 
manently located,  but  the  company  expects  to  be  in  produc- 
tion in  the  near  future.  All  manufacturing  will  be  done  by 
contract.  Address  care  ot  P.  A.  Zizelman,  42  Broadway, 
New  York. 

The  Union  Metal  Products  Co.,  care  of  Samuel  J.  Taylor. 
320  Salzlcl  Building.  Oakland,  Cal.,  has  been  incorporated 
with  capital  stock  ot  $500,000  to  manufacture  metal  goods. 
Plans  are  not  sufliciently  developed  to  take  up  the  method 
of  manufacturing  as   yet 

The  Memphis  Oxygen  Co.,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  has  been  In- 
corporated with  capital  stock  of  $75,000,  to  manufacture 
Industrial  oxygen  and  kindred  products.  The  company  has 
acquired  a  business  well  established  in  this  line  with  a 
factorj'  now  in  production.  Business  will  be  continued 
along  the  same  lines.     C.  H.  Reynoll  heads  the  company. 

The  Heyer  Products  Co..  3  Valley  Road.  Montclair, 
N.  J.,  has  been  Incorporated  with  capital  of  2004  shares  of 
stock,  nc  par  value,  to  manufacture  battery  charging  and 
testing  equipment  and  automotive  electric  testing  equip- 
ment. Most  of  the  equipment  has  already  been  placed. 
These  machines  have  been  made  for  the  past  two  years  in 
small  quantities  and  the  company  expects  to  enlarge  its 
capacltj  considerably.  B.  F.  W.  Heyer  heads  the  company. 
The    Fallkill    Radio    &    Electrical    Co.,    380    JDU    Street, 


Poughkeepsie.  X.  Y..  has  been  incorporated  with  capital 
stock  of  $50,000,  as  a  consolidation  of  the  partnership  of 
the  Fallkill  Engineering  Co.,  and  the  Fallkill  Radio  & 
Electrical  Co.  Its  activities  will  consist  in  the  continuation 
and  expansion  ot  the  existing  machine  business,  together 
with  general  manufacturing  of  radio  products.  J.  A.  Purcell 
is  president. 

The  Lamer-Brocke  Steel  &  TVire  Works,  Inc.,  Johnstown, 
Pa.,  has  been  incorporated  with  capital  stock  of  $25,000 
to  manufacture  steel  products,  wire  goods,  etc.  Its  plant 
will  be  located  at  Seward,  Pa.,  where  equipment  is  now  being 
installed.  The  company  has  bought  the  factory  of  the 
Johnstown  Dry  Grains  Co.  at  315  Powers  Street,  Johnstown, 
and  will  operate  there.  William  H.  Strauss  heads  the 
company. 

The  National  Projector  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc.,  care  of  La  Via 
Patents  Co.  Inc.,  527  Grand  Street.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y..  has  been 
organized  to  manufacture  mechanical  equipment.  No  definite 
plans  will  be  outlined  until  further  developments  which  will 
require  about  two  months. 

The  Schnabel  Co..  care  of  Ralph  L.  Smith,  582  Union 
Arcade  Building.  Pittsburgh,  is  being  organized  to  manu- 
facture automobile  equipment  and  parts.  It  will  acquire 
and  continue  the  business  of  a  company  which  has  been 
established  for  several  years.  W.  M.  Schnabel,  210  Beltz- 
hooVer  Avenue,   heads  the  company. 

The  Hyle  Oil  Burner  Co.,  9  East  Lexington  Street,  Balti- 
more, has  been  incorporated  with  capital  stock  of  $50,000 
to  manufacture  oil  burners  and  kindred  equipment.  Man- 
ufacturing will  be  done  by  contract,  the  company  main- 
taining an  assembling  plant  in  Baltimore.  L.  M.  Levering, 
Jr.,   is  president. 

The  Atkinson  Automatic  Timer  Co..  Cynthiana,  Ky.,  was 
recently  incorporated  with  capital  stock  of  $20,000  to  man- 
ufacture automatic  timers  for  automotive  use.  Manufac- 
turing will  be  done  by  contract.  C.  L.  .\tkinson  heads  the 
company. 


Trade  Changes 

The  Pittsburgh  office,  Reading  Iron  Co.,  F.  M.  English,  dis- 
trict sales  manager,  has  been  moved  from  Room  608  to 
Room  1505,  First  National  Bank  Building,  Pittsburgh. 

S.  W.  Piatt  &  Co.,  scrap  iron  and  steel,  have  moved  from 
Room  813  to  Room  607.  First  National  Bank  Building,  Pitts- 
burgh. 

The  Colson  Co.,  Elyria.  Ohio,  manufacturer  of  silent  wheel 
trucks  for  hospitals  and  hotels,  invalid  chairs  and  bicycles, 
has  leased  the  five-story  building  at  223  West  Larned  Street, 
Detroit,    to   be    utilized   as   a   distributing  warehouse. 

J.  B.  Haetten  &  Co.,  50  Church  Street,  New  York,  new  and 
second-hand  machine  tools,  has  acquired  the  Backer  Ma- 
chine Tool  Supply  Co.,  30  Church  Street.  Charles  Backer 
is    now    associated    with    the    Haetten    company. 

The  General  Refractories  Co.  announces  the  opening  of 
a  New  England  sales  office  at  200  Devonshire  Street,  Boston, 
M.  C.  Sargent  in  charge.  Mr.  Sargent  was  formerly  with 
Waldo  Bros.  &  Bond  Co.  of  Boston. 

The  Home  Mfg.  Co.  has  been  bought  out  by  the  Home 
Electric  &  Mfg.  Co.,  which  is  continuing  the  manufacture  of 
radio  apparatus  and  supplies,  marine  apparatus  and  supplies 
and  railway  supplies. 

Manning.  Maxwell  &  Moore,  Inc.,  119  West  Fortieth  Street. 
New  York,  on  July  1  will  be  located  at  Pershing  Square 
Building,   100  East  Forty-second   Street,   New  York. 

The  McWane  Cast  Iron  Pipe  Co.  has  opened  district 
ofEces  for  the  Southwest  and  Mexico  at  Dallas,  Tex.,  J.  L. 
Hill  in  charge.  Statement  is  made  that  the  plant  has  oper- 
ated steadily  since  it  began  March  1,  1922,  and  its  business 
has  expanded  with   equal  steadiness. 

The  Foss  Machinery  Co.,  305  St.  James  Street.  Montreal, 
Canada,  has  been  appointed  exclusive  representative  of  the 
Sundstrand  toolroom,  manufacturing  and  engine  lathes  in 
that   territory. 

The  Matlack  Coal  &  Iron  Co.,  Inc.,  44  Beaver  Street,  New 
York,  has  been  appointed  exclusive  American  sales  agent 
for  the  sale  of  imported  iron  ore  controlled  by  the  N.  V. 
Handels  en  Transport  Maatschappy   Vulcaan  of  Rotterdam. 

The  Orton  &  Steinbrenner  Co.,  608  South  Dearborn  Street, 
Chicago,  locomotive  cranes,  dipper  shovels  and  grab  buckets, 
announces  a  reorganization  and  the  election  of  the  following 
officers:  P.  A.  Orton,  president  and  general  manager;  E.  B. 
Ayers,  vice-president;  Herbert  Mertz,  secretary-  and  sales 
manager;  Harry  Shaffer,  treasurer.  No  change  in  manage- 
ment or  control  is  contemplated.  The  work  is  being  advanced 
rapidly  in  the  construction  of  its  new  machine  shop,  which 
will  approximately  double  the  present  capacity. 
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a  contract  wUh  the  (JrinaUlan  Fairbanks  Morse  Co..  lAil., 
to  represent  It  exclusively  throughout  the  Dominion  for  tlio 
sale  of  its  woodworking  machinery  and  machine  tools. 

The  Colonial  Supply  Co..  Pittsburgh,  has  been  appointed 
i-xi-lusivf  distributer  for  Western  Pennsylvania  for  the 
Latrobe  Tool  Co.,  Latrobe,  Pa.,  hieh-speed  drills  and 
reamers. 

The  Pryibll-Genzllnger  Machine  Co.,  metal  spinning 
lathes,  wnoelworklng  machinery  and  supplies,  is  now  manu- 
facturlne  in  the  factory  at  22-2fi  Frost  Street.  Brooklyn. 
N.  Y..  and  is  In  a  position  to  make  deliveries  from  stock. 
The  company  also  manufactures  all  ball  bearing  wood- 
turnlne  lathes.  The  members  of  the  company  were  formerly 
executives  of  the  P.  Prylbil  Machine  Co.,  and  considerable 
stock   from   that   company  has  been  purchased. 

Elgin  Motors,  Inc.,  has  succeeded  to  the  business  of  the 
Elgin  Motor  Car  Corporation  formerly  of  Argo,  111.,  and 
will  manufacture  the  new  Elgin  car  at  323  West  Fifteenth 
Street,   Indianapolis.      J.   H.   McDuffee   is   president. 

The  Whiting  Corporation,  foundry  equipment  and  rail- 
way specialties.  Harvey,  III.,  has  opened  a  sales  office  at 
1526  Jefferson  County  Bank  Building,  Birmingham,  Ala.  W. 
R.  Hans  in  charge,  to  cover  Alabama.  Georgia,  Tennessee 
and  Northern  Mississippi.  Another  office  is  being  opened 
at  624  Penton  Building,  Cleveland.  R.  P.  Dryer  is  in  charge. 
This  office  will   cover  Ohio. 

The  RnlUr-Smith  Co..  233  Broadway,  New  York,  has 
appointed  H.  D.  Baker,  525  Woodward  Aveiiue,  Detroit,  as 
representative  in  Michigan,  handling  instruments,  circuit 
breakers  and  radio  apparatus.  Mr.  Baker  has  been  as- 
sociated with  the  company  in  various  capacities  for  several 
years. 

The  West  Coast  Machiney  Co..  1006  First  Avenue  South. 
Seattle,  Wash.,  has  been  appointed  representative  of  the 
Rockford  Milling  Machine  Co.,  and  the  Rockford  Tool  Co. 
in  this  territory. 

The  Champion  Engineering  Co.,  Kenton,  Ohio,  builder  of 
electric  traveling  cranes,  caterpillar  sluice  gates  and  hy- 
draulic machinery,  has  opened  a  sales  office  for  the  Chicago 
district  at  431  South  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago.  W.  B.  Mc- 
Cracken,  who  has  been  in  the  operating  department  of  the 
Champion  company  is  in  charge. 

A  completely  equipped  emergency  service  plant  has  been 
installed  by  the  National  Carbon  Co.,  Cleveland,  at  the  Ar- 
rott  Building,  Pittsburgh,  where  motor  brushes,  contacts, 
etc.,  can  be  secured  on  short  notice.  This  is  the  third 
such   plant   to  be   installed   in   two  years. 

The  Groner  Co.  Inc.,  has  moved  its  business  from  Easton, 
Pa.,  to  Phillip.sburg,  N.  J.,  occupying  the  property  formerly 
used  by  the  Standard  Process  Steel  Corporation.  Increased 
facilities  will  expand  its  line  to  include  gray  iron,  semi  steel. 
brass,  bronze  and  aluminum  castings,  machine  work,  and 
wood   and   metal  patterns. 

The  Standard  Inspection  Co.  has  retained  P.  J.  Freeman 
as  consulting  engineer  and  technical  adviser  on  all  con- 
tracts relating  to  concrete  materials  and  construction,  test- 
ing of  power  plants,  pumping  machinery,  and  special  investi- 
gations. Mr.  Freeman  will  occupy  offices  with  the  company 
at   311   Ross   Street,   Pittsburgh. 

The  Ott  Gear  Grinder  Co..  Detroit,  has  been  incorporated 
with  a  capitalization  of  $25,000  for  the  purpose  of  manufac- 
turing a  new  type  of  spur  gear  grinder.  The  company  is 
operating  at  6435  Benson  Avenue,  Detroit,  and  the  following 
officers  are  actively  engaged  in  the  business ;  A.  J.  Ott, 
president ;  V.  M.  Ott,  vice-president  and  Conrad  L.  Ott, 
secretary-treasurer. 

Frazar  .S:  Co.,  exporters  to  the  Far  East,  30  Church  Street, 
New  York,  have  taken  over  the  foreign  business  of  Cowdrey 
&  Winkhaus,  which  will  be  continued  along  the  same  lines 
as  before.  Loren  M.  Cowdrey  has  joined  the  p'razar  organi- 
zation and  the  business  will  be  conducted  under  his  super- 
vision. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  directors  of  the  Aultman  &  Taylor 
Machinery  Co.,  Mansfield,  Ohio,  the  following  officers  were 
elected ;  J.  E.  Brown,  chairman  of  directors ;  J.  U.  Fogle, 
president;  E.  A.  Harter,  first  vice-president;  G.  S.  Heck, 
second  vice-president  and  treasurer ;  B.  Hurxthal,  secretary. 
The  American'  Brass  Co.  has  drawn  the  fires  from  its 
refinery  department  at  Ansonia,  Conn.  Hereafter  the  work 
of  this  department  will  be  done  at  the  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J., 
plant  of  the  company.  Space  heretofore  used  for  refining 
purposes  at  Ansonia  will  be  utilized  for  other  departments. 


Iiiiiii.-ti'iiil    I'iiiaiiciul   INolen 

The  plant  and  other  asHeta  of  the  bankrupt  Mitchell 
Motors  Co.,  Inc.,  Racine,  Wis.,  will  be  offered  for  sale  at 
public  auction  at  the  plant  on  Wednesday,  Aug  15,  accord- 
ing to  announcement  made  by  Herbert  F.  Johnson,  trustee. 
The  report  of  the  appraisers  has  been  ordered  filed  not 
later  than  July  15.  Schedules  recently  filed  admit  liabilities 
of  approximately  $4,000,000  while  assets  are  nominally 
valued   at   $3,000,000. 

At  the  first  meeting  of  creditors  of  the  Badger  Metal 
Ware  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Ignatz  Welskopf  was  elected  trustee. 
The  second  meeting  will  be  held  July  16.  Schedules  recently 
filed  show  liabilities  of  $35,000,  with  assets  nominally  valued 
at  $83,000. 

The  Wheeling  Steel  Corporation  has  completed  an  $8,- 
000,000  financing  program  to  provide  additional  working 
capital  to  Increase  manufacturing  capacity.  The  financing 
takes  the  form  of  three-year  secured  convertible  6  per  cent 
notes  dated  July  1,  next,  which  are  convertible  at  any  time  . 
at  par,  at  option  of  the  holder  Into  first  and  refunding  5M 
per  cent,  series  A  bonds.  The  new  paper  was  sold  to  in- 
vestors at  $100  and   interest. 

The  Keystone  Steel  &  Wire  Co.,  Peoria,  111.,  showed  a 
net  income  of  $726,318  after  depreciation  and  depletion  for 
the  ten  months  ended  April  30,  1923.  These  earnings  are 
greater  than  those  of  any  entire  fiscal  year  in  the  history 
of   the   company. 

The  New  York  Stock  Exchange  lias  approved  the  appli- 
cation of  the  Pressed  Steel  Car  Co.  to  list  $6,000,000  5  per 
cent  10-year  bonds  issued  Dec.  30.  1922.  The  bonds  are  con- 
vertible into  common  stock,  par  for  par,  after  Jan.  1,  1924. 
Since  1916  the  policy  of  the  company  has  been  to  provide  for 
an  average  of  10  per  cent  per  year  for  machinery  and  equip- 
ment and  an  average  of  5  per  cent  for  building  repairs  and 
construction. 

The  American  Car  &  Foundry  Co.  reports  for  the  year 
ended  April  30.  1923,  a  balance  after  taxes,  renewals,  pre- 
ferred dividends,  etc.,  of  $4,113,610,  equal  to  $13.71  a  share 
on  common  stock,  as  compared  with  a  balance  of  $4,483,320. 
or  $14.94  a  share,  in  the  preceding  year.  Profit  and  loss 
surplus  stood  at  $36,673,498  as  against  $36,159,888.  as  of 
April  30,  1922.  Net  earnings  were  $6,213,610  against  $6,583,- 
320.  The  company  begins  its  new  year  with  an  amount  of 
business  on  its  books  considerably  in  excess  of  that  at  the 
beginning  of  the  preceding  period. 

Stockholders  of  the  Detroit  Steel  Products  Co.  have  ap- 
proved a  change  in  capitalization  whereby  the  authorized 
capital  stock  will  consist  of  $4,000,000  preferred  stock  of 
$100  par  value  and  250,000  shares  of  common  stock  no  par 
value.  Of  this  amount  $2,132,600  preferred  and  142,176 
shares  of  common  will  be  exchanged  for  the  $3,544,400  com- 
mon now  outstanding. 

The  Wlckwire  Spencer  Steel  Corporation  reports  profit  of 
$230,061  after  costs  and  expenses  for  May,  making  a  total  of 
$1,321,500  for  the  five  months  period  ended  May  31.  Sales 
during  the  month  totalled  $2,679,463.  Surplus  stands  at 
$4,528,601. 

For  the  six  months  ended  May  31  the  Hudson  Motor 
Car  Co.  reports  gross  profits  of  $7,882,394  from  sales  and 
$148,469  from  other  income.  Net  income  of  $4,446,039  was 
transferred  to  surplus  account,  after  deductions  for  ex- 
penses, depreciation  and  federal  taxes.  With  a  surplus  of 
$5,289,475  on  Dec.  1,  1922,  the  net  income  for  the  six  months 
made  a  total  of  $9,735,514,  from  which  $1,800,750  was  appro- 
priated  for   dividends   during  the  period. 

The  board  of  directors  of  the  Pere  Marquette  Railroad  Co. 
recently  voted  to  appropriate  $1,500,000  for  two  new  car 
ferries,  which  will  operate  between  points  on  the  Michigan 
and  Wisconsin  shores  of  Lake  Michigan  with  headquarters 
of  this  service   at   Dudington,   Mich. 

The  Bay  Verte  Machinery  Supply  Co.,  Green  Bay,  Wis., 
has  changed  its  corporate  style  to  the  Bay  Verte  Machinery 
&  Supply  Co.  The  capital  stock  at  the  same  time  was 
increased  to  $50,000. 


B.  C.  Atkins  &  Co.,  saw  manufacturers,  Indianapolis, 
Ind.,  have  published  a  pocket-size  booklet  reprinting  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States,  which  is  being  distributed 
and  others  gratuitously. 


Crucible  Steel  Co.  Pays  Dividend  on  Common 

The  Crucible  Steel  Co.  of  America  resumed  payments  on 
common  stock  June  18  by  declaring  a  quarterly  dividend 
of  1  per  cent  payable  July  31.  Payments  on  common  stock 
were  suspended  Jan.  31,  1922.  Horace  S.  Wilkinson,  chairman 
of  directors,  reported  unfilled  tonnage  at  the  highest  point  in 
two  years.  He  expects  that  the  normal  in  production  will 
.soon  be  reached.  Net  profit  over  the  last  six  months  was 
$1,677,390,  and  earnings  for  the  last  quarter  were  at  the 
rate  of  $9  per  share  on  common  stock,  after  providing  foi 
the  preferred. 


Current  Metal  Prices 

On  Small  Lots,  Delivered  from  Merchants'  Stocks,  New  York  City 


The  following  quotations  are  made  by  New  York 
CJity  warehouses. 

As  there  are  many  consumers  whose  requirements 
are  not  sufficiently  heavy  to  warrant  their  placing  or- 
ders with  manufacturers  for  shipments  in  carload  lots 
from  mills,  these  prices  are  given  for  their  convenience. 


On  a  number  of  items  the  base  price  only  is  given, 
it  being  impossible  to  name  every  size. 

The  wholesale  prices  at  which  large  lots  are  sold 
by  manufacturers  for  direct  shipment  from  mills  are 
given  in  the  market  reports  appearing  in  a  preceding 
part  of  The  Iron  Age  under  the  general  heading  of 
"Iron  and   Steel   Markets"  and  "Non-ferrous   Metals." 


Bars: 


Iron    and    Soft    Steel    Bat 


and   Shapes 


Refined  iron  bars,  base  price 3.54c. 

Swedish  bars,  base  price 7.50c. 

Soft  steel  bars,  base  price 3.54c. 

Hoops,  base  price  5.19c. 

Bands,  base  price   4.39c. 

Beams  and  channels,  angles  and  tees 

3  in.  X  M,  in.  and  larger,  base 3.64c. 

Channels,  angles  and  tees  under  3  in. 

X   Vi  in.,  base    3.54c. 

Merchant    Steel 

Per  Lb. 

Tire,  1%  x  %  in.  and  larger 3.60c. 

(Smooth  finish,  1  to  2y2  x  Vi  in.  and  larger) .  .4.10c. 

Toe-calk,   %  x  %  in.  and  larger 4.60c. 

Cold-rolled  strip,  soft  and  quarter  hard .  .  7.50c.  to  8.50c. 

Open-hearth,  spring-steel   5.00c.  to  7.50c. 

Shafting  and  Screw  Stock: 

Rounds   4.40c.  to  4.65c. 

Squares,  flats  and  hex 4.90c.  to  5.15c. 

Standard  tool  steel,  base  price 15.00c. 

Extra  tool  steel   18.00c. 

Special  tool  steel   23.00c. 

High  speed  steel,  18  per  cent  tungsten 75c.  to  80c. 

Tank  Plates— Steel 

Vi  in.  and  heavier   3.64c. 

Sheets 

Blue  Annealed  Per  Lb. 

No.   10    4.59c. 

No.    12    4.64c. 

No.  14    4.69c. 

No.  16   4.79c. 

Box  Annealed — Black 

Soft  Steel  Blued  Stove 

C.  R..  One  Pass  Pipe  Sheet 

Per  Lb.  Per  Lb. 

Nos.  18  to  20 4.45c.  to  4.95c.  

Nos.  22  and  24 4.50c.  to  5.00c.  5.25c. 

No.  26   4.55c.  to  5.05c.  5.30c. 

No.  28   4.65c.  to  5.15c.  5.40c. 

No.  30   4.85c.  to  5.35c.  

No.  28  and  lighter,  36  in.  wide,  10c.  higher 

Galvanized  Per  Lb. 

No.  14  4.75c.  to  5.25c. 

No.  16    4.90c.  to  5.40c. 

Nos.  18  and  20  5.05c.  to  5.55c. 

Nos.  22  and  24 5.20c.  to  5.60c. 

No.  26   5.35c.  to  5.85c. 

No.  27   5.50c.  to  6.00c. 

No.  28    5.65c.  to  6.15c. 

No.  30   6.10c.  to  6.65c. 

No.  28  and  lighter,  3€  in.  wide,  20c.  higher 


Welded  Pipe 


Standard  Steel 


Black     Galv 


—24 
—32 


%    in.   Butt...   —41 
%    in.  Butt...   —46 
1-3  in.  Butt..  ^8     —34 
2%-6  in.  Lap.  —44     —30 
7-8    in.   Lap . .  — 41 


9-12    in.    Lap. 


-11 
-34—6 


Wrought  Iron 

Black  Galv. 
%  in.  Butt...  —  4  -+-19 
%  in.  Butt...  —11 
1-1%  in.  Butt.  —14 
2  in.  Lap. ...  —  5 
2%-6  in.  Lap.  —  9 
7-12  in.   Lap..  —  3 


+16 


steel    Wire 

BA.8B  Price*  on  No.  9  Gaob  and  Coajiser         Per  Lb. 

Bright   basic    5.00c. 

Annealed  soft   5.00c. 

Galvanized  annealed    5.65c. 

Coppered  basic    5.65c. 

Tinned  soft  Bessemer  6.65c. 

•Regular  extras  for  lighter  gage. 


Brass  Sheet,  Rod,  Tube  and  Wire 

BASB    PRICE 

High  brass  sheet 19%c.  to  20%c. 

High  brass  wire    20i/4c.  to  21%c. 

Brass  rods 18    c.  to  19     c. 

Brass  tube,  brazed   27%c.  to  28%c. 

Brass  tube,  seamless    25y2C.  to  26y2C. 

Copper  tube,   seamless    27     c.  to  28     c. 

Copper   Sheets 

Sheet  copper,  hot  rolled,  23%c.  to  24%c.  per  lb. 
base. 

Cold  rolled,  14  oz.  and  heavier,  3c.  per  lb.  advance 
over  hot  rolled. 

Tin    Plates 


right  Tin 

Coke— 14  X 

20 

Prime 

Seconds 

"AAA" 

"A" 

80  lb. 

.$6.80 

$6.55 

Charcoal 

Charcoal 

90  lb. 

.  6.90 

6.65 

100  lb. 

.   7.00 

6.75 

IC. $11.00 

$9.75 

IC. 

.   7.15 

6.90 

IX..   12.25 

11.00 

IX. 

.   8.15 

7.90 

IXX..   13.50 

12.25 

IXX. 

.  9.15 

8.90 

IXXX..   14.75 

13.50 

IXXX. 

.10.15 

9.90 

EXXXX..  16.50 

14.75 

IXXXX. 

.11.15 

10.90 

Terne  Plates 

8-lb.    coating,    14    x   20 

100   lb $7.00  to  $8.00 

IC    7.25  to    8.25 

IX    8.25  to     8.75 

Fire  door  stock   9.00  to  10.00 

Tin 

Straits   pig    43c. 

Bar   50c.  to  55c. 

Copper 

Lake   ingot    17%c. 

Electrolytic   17    c. 

Casting   16%c. 

Spelter  and  Sheet  Zinc 

Western  spelter  7%c. 

Sheet  zinc.  No.  9  base,  casks 10%c.  open  10%c. 

Lead    and    Solder* 

American  pig  lead    8%c.  to  8%c. 

Bar  lead   12c.  to  13c. 

Solder,  %  and   %   guaranteed 32c. 

No.  1  solder   30c. 

Refined   solder    26V^c. 


Babbitt   Metal 

Best  grade,  per  lb 75c.  to  90c. 

Commercial   grade,   per  lb 35c.  to  50c. 

Grade   D,  per  lb 25c.  to  35c. 


AInmlnnni 

No.  1  aluminum   (guaranteed  over  99  per  cent 
pure),  in  ingots  for  remelting,  per  lb 32c.  to  33c. 

Old   Metals 

Business  is  very  quiet  and  the  market  is  prac- 
tically unchanged.  Dealers'  buying  prices  are  nominal- 
ly as  follows: 

Cents 
Per  Lb. 

Copper,  heavy  crucible    14.50 

Copper,  heavy  wire    13.50 

Copper,  light  bottoms   11.50 

Brass,   heavy    8.50 

Brass,    light    5.50 

Heavy   machine  composition    11.25 

No.  1  yellow  brass  turnings   7.50 

No.  1  red  brass  or  composition  turnings   9.00 

Lead,  heavy    6.25 

Lead,  tea 5.25 

Zinc     4.25 
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Accounting  for  Foundry  Overhead  Expense 

Attempt  to  Give  Simplest  Possible  Method  of  Distributing 

General  Expenses  Equitably — Steam  and 

Power  Considered 


BY    F.    C.    EVERITT    AND    JOHNSON     HEYWOOD-" 


WRONG  costs  frequently  come  from  considering 
the  overhead  expense  of  the  business  as  a 
whole;  a  fault  largely  due  bo  old-fashioned 
accountants  who  lumped  all  figures  and  were  inter- 
ested only  to  find  out  at  the  end  of  the  year  how  much 
money  the  business  as  a  whole  had  made  or  lost. 
Modern  cost   finding   aims   to   discover   not  only  "how 


•Of  Miller.  Franklin,  Bas.<!et  &  Co.,  Inc..  New  York, 
the  issue  of  April  26  was  given  the  procedure  for  mati 
cost  accounting  and  in  the  issue  of  June  14  that  tor  1: 
cost  accounting. 


In 


much,"  but  "why."  That  requires  that  the  figures  be 
divided  and  subdivided  so  that  the  manager  may  know, 
say,  that  the  final  profit  of  $100,000  represents  a  loss 
of  ?20,000  on  one  line  and  a  profit  of  $120,000  on  an- 
other. He  wishes  also  to  know  if  the  profit  was  made 
in  spite  of  exceedingly  inefficient  methods  in  one  manu- 
facturing department  which  were  more  than  offset  by 
excellent  methods  in  another. 

The  overhead  expense  is  in  effect  a  rental  which 
each  casting  must  pay  for  the  manufacturing  facilities 
which   the   business   provides,   and    it    should   be    plain 
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that  one  casting  will  use  more  of  some  of  the  facilities 
than  will  another.  A  compact,  heavy,  simple  casting 
will  properly  carry  only  a  slight  proportion  of  the 
molding  expense,  although  it  may  take  a  much  larger 
share  of  the  melting  expense.  A  large,  complicated 
but  light  casting  will  take  more  molding  expense  and 
less  melting  expense. 

Each  casting  must  be  charged  with  its  proper  share 
of  the  overhead  of  each  manufacturing  department 
whose  facilities  it  uses.  To  do  that,  the  total  overhead 
of  each  department  must  be  gathered  separately,  and 
a  way  found  by  which  to  measure  the  proper  share  of 
each  department's  overhead  which  each  casting  should 
bear.  It  may  be  spread  on  the  basis  of  the  productive 
payroll  dollar,  productive  hour,  machine  hour,  weight 
of  casting  or  in  any  of  a  number  of  other  ways. 

The  test  for  a  department — or  as  it  is  sometimes 
called  "production  center" — for  cost  purposes  is:  "Can 
the  overhead  expense  of  all  operations  in  this  depart- 
ment be  justly  spread  on  the  same  basis?"  If  not, 
further  subdivision  is  necessary. 

For  instance,  bench  molding  should  not  be  charged 
with  a  part  of  the  expense  of  heavy  machine  molding 
which  requires  constant  crane  services.  The  bench 
floor  may  perhaps  be  operated  with  an  overhead  of  75 
per  cent  on  the  direct  labor,  while  the  heavy  machine 
work  with  crane  service  may  show  an  overhead  of  200 
per  cent  or  be  operated  on  the  basis  of  expense  per 
machine  hour.  If  there  are  widely  varying  conditions 
due  to  the  character  of  the  work  and  the  nature  of  the 
equipment,  the  molding  floor  must  be  divided  into  sev- 
eral departments. 

Departments  of  a  Foundry 

The  proper  departments  can  be  set  up  only  after 
a  thorough  investigation  by  men  familiar  both  with 
foundry  practice  and  cost  finding  principles.  The  de- 
partments needed  by  a  foundry  will  depend  upon  the 
kind  of  work  done.  The  following  are  fairly  typical 
of  what  most  foundries  require: 
No.       Department  Name  No.       Department  Name 

1  Steam  (boiler)  9     Core  room 

2  Power  and  light  10     Molding 

3  Tool  and  maintenance  11     Cleaning 

4  Pattern  shop  12     Annealing 

5  General  office  13     Machine  shop 

6  General  factory  14     Packing  and  shipping 

7  General  foundry  15     Selling  expense 

8  Melting 

In  a  gray  iron  foundry,  the  annealing  department 
would  be  left  out.  We  include  it  here  because  it  pre- 
sents some  difiicult  problems. 

Other  foundries  might  need  such  other  departments 
as  carpenter  shop,  blacksmith,  electrical  and  so  on. 
In  the  foundry  whose  departments  have  been  listed, 
the  pattern  shop  will  handle  all  carpentry,  while  the 
blacksmith,  electricians,  plumbers,  millwrights,  etc.,  are 
included  in  the  tool  and  maintenance  departments. 
This  combination  is  usual  in  medium-sized  foundries, 
while  in  larger  ones  a  division  is  quite  necessary. 

In  a  stove  and  range  plant,  the  machine  shop  would 
be  replaced  by  the  departments  for  cast  iron  mount- 
ing, sheet  metal  mounting,  pipe  cutting,  japanning, 
nickeling,  punch  press  and  forming  and  so  on.  In  a 
plant  where  much  testing  is  necessary,  such  as  in  the 
manufacture  of  radiators,  boilers,  etc.,  there  would  be 
such  departments  as  first  test,  machining,  assembling, 
second  test,  finishing,  etc.  In  the  malleable  plant,  the 
cleaning  must  be  divided  into  hard  iron  cleaning,  sand 
blasting,  soft  iron  cleaning,  testing  and  inspection, 
straightening,  etc. 

A  steel  foundry  would  be  divided  into  the  same  de- 
partments as  the  gray  iron  foundry,  although  the  de- 
tailed method  of  handling  the  melting  department 
would  be  changed  somewhat  to  suit  the  different 
method  of  melting. 

For  the  electric  steel  foundry  casting  ingots,  the 
core  molding  and  cleaning  departments  would  be  omit- 
ted. The  important  departments  to  be  added  to  the 
list  are  those  for  handling  ingot  molds,  pouring  and 
removing  the  ingots. 

Let  us  show  by  a  simple  calculation  how  spreading 
overhead  for  the  factory  as  a  whole  instead  of  by  de- 
partments gives  dangerously  incorrect  costs.  Assume 
the  not  uncommon  case  of  two  foundries  operated  by 


a  single  concern,  one  doing  all  hand  molding  with  no 
machine  or  crane  equipment,  the  other  all  machine 
work  with  two  cranes. 

For  hand  molding  the  expense  should  be  distributed 
on  the  productive  labor  dollar  or  the  man  hour;  for 
the  machine  molding  the  distribution  should  be  on  the 
machine  hour  basis. 

Incorrect  Overhead  Calculation  Illustrated 

If  for  the  hanil  molding  the  labor  cost  is  80  cents 
an  hour  and  the  expense  rate  100  per  cent  of  the  labor, 
the  labor  and  expense  cost  for  a  casting,  taking  one 
hour  to  make,  will  be  $1.60. 

Suppose  that  five  of  these  same  casting  can  be 
made  on  the  machine  in  one  hour.  If  the  machine  hour 
rate  is  $4.65  for  all  of  the  expenses  and  the  direct 
labor  cost  $1.75  per  hour,  the  total  labor  and  expense 
cost  for  five  castings  is  $6.40  or  $1.28  each.  These  are 
the  correct  methods  of  figuring  the  costs  for  each  case. 

Suppose,  however,  that  the  two  shops  lump  their 
overhead  and  find  that  it  is  150  per  cent  on  the  pro- 
ductive labor  dollar.  The  cost  for  the  hand  molding 
by  this  method  would  seem  to  be:  Direct  molding  labor 
per  casting  80  cents  plus  150  per  cent  overhead,  giving 
a  cost  per  casting  of  $2.  This  increases  the  apparent 
cost  per  casting  by  40  cents  because  the  first  foundry 
is  made  to  carry  a  part  of  the  burden  of  the  other 
which  it  should  not  be  compelled  to  do.  This  incor- 
rectly high  cost  may  result  in  losing  considerable  busi- 
ness to  foundries  which  know  their  real  costs.  Using 
this  incorrect  method  in  the  machine  molding  will  give 
an  apparent  cost  per  casting  of  80  cents,  which  is  40 
cents  per  casting  less  than  the  real  cost,  because  part 
of  the  expense  of  this  foundry  is  loaded  upon  the  other. 
This  may  result  in  considerable  unprofitable  business 
flowing  in  as  a  result  of  the  low  price. 

Gathering  the  overhead  expense  by  departments 
does  more  than  merely  to  make  certain  that  the  ex- 
pense will  be  distributed  to  the  various  castings  in  the 
proper  proportion.  For  one  thing  it  makes  it  possible 
to  tie  in  the  costs  with  the  general  books  of  account, 
which  cannot  be  done  accurately  when  expense  is 
lumped  for  the  plant  as  a  whole. 

This  method  also  reduces  the  bookkeeping  greatly, 
for  instead  of  a  multitude  of  ledger  accounts  only  a 
single  one — manufacturing  expense — is  needed.  The 
expense  analyses  for  all  of  the  departments,  taken 
together,  give  a  complete  analysis  of  the  controlling 
ledger  account.  At  the  same  time  they  provide  a 
definite  control  of  eflSciency. 

There  are,  however,  besides  the  items  of  expense 
which  come  from  the  manufacturing  expense  account, 
certain  fixed  charges  that  are  part  of  the  overhead 
expense.     They  are  taxes,  insurance  and   depreciation. 

To  gather  these  items  the  fixed  charge  sheet  form 
5  is  used.  The  purpose  of  this  form  is  to  provide  a 
means  by  which  each  department  of  the  plant  may  be 
charged  with  its  fair  share  of  the  fixed  charges.  Since 
taxes  and  insurance  are  paid  at  infrequent  intervals, 
one-twelfth  of  the  charge  is  carried  to  the  expense 
analysis  monthly. 

So  much  has  been  written  about  rates  of  deprecia- 
tion and  the  necessity  for  reflecting  depreciation  in  the 
costs  that  we  shall  not  stress  the  point  here.  The  im- 
portant thing  about  fixed  charges  is  to  make  sure  that 
each  department  bears  all,  but  no  more,  of  its  fixed 
charges  based  upon  the  value  of  buildings  and  equip- 
ment which  it  contains.  How  this  is  done  will  be  evi- 
dent from  a  careful  study  of  the  fixed  charge  sheet, 
form  5. 

Not  all  of  the  departments  in  the  plant  do  produc- 
tive work  in  getting  out  the  casting.  Such  depart- 
ments as  the  power  department,  which  are  called  con- 
tributory departments,  serve  the  productive  depart- 
ments, but  the  expense  of  them  must  ultimately  get 
into  the  final  cost  of  every  casting  made.  Plainly  it 
is  not  feasible  to  measure  directly  the  amount  of  power 
which  each  casting  has  used.  But  we  can  measure 
closely  the  amount  of  power  each  productive  depart- 
ment uses.  So  the  expense  of  each  contributory  de- 
partment is  passed  on  to  the  productive  departments 
in    the    proportion    that    each    productive    department 
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benefits  from  the  service  of  the  contributory  depart- 
ment. Ultimately  the  productive  departments  absorb 
all  of  the  expense  of  all  of  the  contributory  depart- 
ments. And  at  last  the  total  expense  of  the  productive 
departments  is  absorbed  by  the  eastings.  This,  in 
brief,  is  the  principle  underlying  the  departmental  ex- 
pense analysis  method  of  spreading  overhead. 

It  has  been  found,  however,  that  by  drawing  up  the 
expense  analyses  in  proper  form  they  can  be  made  to 
give  information  on  operations  which  is  invaluable  as 
a  means  to  control  the  manufacturing,  to  spot  in- 
efficiencies, and  to  suggest  economies. 

The  expense  analysis  sheet  which  is  actually  used 
in  the  operation  of  any  foundry  cost  system,  is  shown 
as  form  37.  It  provides  columns  for  the  current 
month's  expense  and  for  the  expense  for  the  period 
to  date.     This  set  of  columns  is  repeated  for  succeed- 


item  by  itself.  Minute  subdivision  does  not  pay  unless 
the  item  is  so  large  that  worthwhile  economies  may  be 
effected  by  the  closer  c-ontrol. 

Allocating  Expenses  of  Steam  Department 

The  contributory  department  "steam"  comprises  the 
boiler  room.  It  supplies  steam  for  power,  heating  and 
process  work.  Certain  departments,  however,  receive 
no  direct  heat;  they  depend  upun  the  by-product  heat 
from  the  processes.  Arriving  at  a  lia;si.=,  for  distrib- 
uting the  steam  expense  is  an  excellent  example  of  the 
need  of  engineering  knowledge  as  a  basis  for  accurate 
costing. 

The  foundry  may  be  heated  with  live  steam  with 
the  engines  exhausting  to  atmosphere.  If  the  boiler 
is  used  for  heating  only,  all  steam  is  chargeable  for 
this  purpose.     If  the  boiler  is  operated  at  high  pres- 
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ing  months  so  that  constant  comparison  can  be  made 
to  determine  abnormal  operating  expenses  and  to  cor- 
rect bad  tendencies  quickly. 

To  save  space  a  condensed  form  of  analysis  sheet 
is  used  in  this  article. 

The  items  on  the  expense  analysis  come  from  the 
charge  register,  the  fixed  charge  sheet  and  the  sum- 
maries of  supplies  and  of  labor  which  were  described 
in  preceding  articles. 

The  expenses  of  each  department  start  with  the 
salary  of  the  foreman  or  superintendent,  the  miscella- 
neous non-productive  labor  and  the  supplies  which  rep- 
resent the  largest  expenditures.  The  sum  of  these 
items  is  the  total  direct  expense  for  which  the  depart- 
ment head  may  be  held  striotly  responsible  since  he 
can,  to  a  degree,  control  it.  Then  come  the  shares  of 
expense  of  the  contributory  departments  from  which 
that  department  benefits,  and  the  share  of  fixed 
charges.  Opposite  each  labor  and  expense  item  is  a  no- 
tation indicating  its  source. 

The  items  listed  on  the  expense  analysis  -will  not 
necessarily  be  the  same  for  all  foundries.  Those  shown 
are,  however,  typical.  An  item  of  expense  that  may 
be  important  for  one  foundry  may  be  a  minor  item  to 
another.  For  instance,  the  small  foundry  may  group 
several  items  such  as  "oils,  grease  and  waste,"  while 
in  a  large  foundry  the  consumption  of  each  may  be  so 
large  that  for  close  control  it  is  desirable  to  show  each 


sure  to  furnish  steam  for  testing  purposes,  a  reducing 
valve  may  be  introduced  in  the  heating  lines  in  order 
to  furnish  low  pressure  heating.  If  steam  is  furnished 
to  the  engine  for  power,  and  the  exhaust  steam  used 
for  heating,  the  engine  takes  out,  theoretically,  only 
about  5  per  cent  of  the  heat.  For  practical  purposes 
we  use  10  per  cent  to  cover  the  losses  from  radiation 
and  condensation  in  the  piping  and  elsewhere. 

Sometimes  the  power  required  to  manufacture  is 
small  and  the  amount  of  exhaust  steam  delivered  not 
sufficient  to  heat  the  plant.  In  this  case  enough  addi- 
tional steam  for  this  purpose  must  be  furnished  direct. 
This  may  be  necessary  only  during  severe  cold  weather. 
Nevertheless  these  conditions  determine  the  basis  for 
distributing  the  expense  of  the  department. 

To  determine  how  much  steam  is  used  by  the  en- 
gines an  evaporative  test  of  the  boilers  and  an  indica- 
tor test  of  the  engines  may  be  made.  Such  a  test  re- 
cently made  on  a  plant  which  uses  the  exhaust  steam 
for  heating,  showed  that  the  engine  used  about  60  per 
cent  of  the  steam  produced.  Since  the  engine  practi- 
cally turns  only  10  per  cent  of  the  heat  in  the  steam 
into  power  and  passes  on  the  rest  of  the  heat,  it  is 
apparent  that  only  6  per  cent  of  the  steam  depart- 
ment's expense  can  be  charged  to  the  light  and  power 
department.  The  other  94  per  cent  must  be  distributed 
direct  to  other  departments. 

The  amount  of  steam  required  to  heat  any  depart- 
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ment  depends  upon  the  cubical  contents,  the  exposed 
wall,  glass  surface  and  type  of  construction.  If  the 
buildings  are  so  constructed  that  the  volume  of  each 
department  is  in  fairly  uniform  proportion  to  the  floor 
space,  and  the  type  of  construction  of  all  buildings  is 
the  same,  the  floor  space  may  be  used  as  a  basis  of  dis- 
tribution, considering,  of  course,  those  departments 
which  do  not  require  direct  heating.  An  alternative 
method  is  to  use  the  square  feet  of  radiation  and  thus 
irrive  at  a  percentage  basis.  No  hard  and  fast  rule 
can  be  laid  down.  The  method  to  be  used  must  be 
decided  upon  after  a  thorough  examination  of  the 
heating  installation  and  in  conjunction  with  all  other 
equipment  which  makes  use  of  steam.  The  one  chosen 
must  be  the  one  which  will  be  most  accurate. 

Usually  the  power  house  requires,  in  addition  to  the 
6  per  cent  of  steam  for  power,  about  4  per  cent  for 
heat,  making  a  total  of  10  per  cent  chargeable  to  power 
and  light.  By  some  one  of  the  possible  methods  it  will 
be  decided  how  much  steam  is  used  by  the  other  de- 
partments. Let  us  say  that  they  have  been  found  to 
be  as  follows: 

No.  Department  Per  Cent     Amount 

2  Power  and  light  10  $39.40 

3  Tool  and  maintenance  8  31.52 

4  Pattern  shop  10  39.40 

5  General  office  8  31.52 

6  General  factory  8  31.52 

In  that  way  the  total  expense  of  the  steam  depart- 
ment for  the  month — $393.98 — is  charged  to  the  proper 
departments  by  posting  the  correct  amount  on  their 
expense  analysis  sheets  opposite  the  item  "Share  of 
steam." 


The  proportions  given  may  serve  very  well  for,  say, 
the  six  months  ending  April  30.  In  some  of  the  de- 
partments during  the  remaining  six  months  little  or 
no  steam  may  be  required.  It  may  even  be  advisable 
to  set  a  normal  consumption  of  steam  for  heating  for 
each  month. 

The  expense  analysis  for  the  power  and  light  de- 
partment is  shown  as  form  37-2.  Power  and  light  are 
used  by  all  departments  of  the  plant,  so  a  basis  must 
be  found  for  charging  each  department  with  its  share 
of  the  expense.  The  most  accurate  method  is  to  meter 
the  amount  of  current  and  air  used  by  each  depart- 
ment, but  there  are  few  foundries  equipped  with 
meters.  Usually  the  accuracy  gained  by  metering 
would  not  be  worth  the  cost  of  the  equipment  in  the 
small  foundry. 

A  complete  power  test  of  the  foundry  when  operat- 
ing at  normal  capacity  may  be  a  satisfactory  substi- 
tute for  metering.  When  the  horse  power  consumed 
by  each  department  is  known  it  is  expressed  as  a  per- 
centage of  the  total  horse  power  consumption  of  the 
entire  factory  and  the  light  and  power  expense  dis- 
tributed to  the  departments  on  that  basis.  Since  these 
results  may  soon  become  inaccurate  with  the  change 
of  manufacturing  activities,  it  is  often  best — in  order 
to  avoid  frequent  tests — to  base  the  departmental  shai-e 
of  the  power  expense  upon  the  power  consumption 
rating  given  the  various  equipment  and  lighting  units 
by  their  makers.  The  distribution  is  shown  on  the 
expense  analysis  of  the  power  department. 


{To  he  continued) 


Attachment    for    Use    in    Grinding   No-Pitch 
Hobs 

A  spacing  indicator,  designed  primarily  for  use  in 
the  grinding  of  no-pitch  hobs  but  also  applicable  when 
the  accurate  spacing  of  shoulders  is  required  in  the 
boring  of  holes  difficult  to  measure  otherwise,  has  toeen 


Spacing  Jiidirator  .Mounted   On   Lathe  and  tised   In   Grinding 

Of  a  No-Pitch  Hob  Having  11  Threads  Per  Inch.     The  insert 

shows  components  of  the  device 

placed  on  the  market  by  the  Precision  &  Thread  Grind- 
er Mfg.  Co.,  1  South  Twenty-first  Street,  Philadelphia. 

The  device,  which  may  be  clam|>ed  to  the  ways  of 
any  lathe,  is  made  up  of  a  ca.st-iron  base  and  clamp, 
a  fine  pitch  screw  and  dial  which  is  graduated  to  0.0001 
in.  The  dial  is  designed  so  that  when  making  the  first 
spacing,  for  example,  0.016  in.  and  3'lOth,  the  opera- 
tion may  be  repeated  by  simply  starting  at  the  zero 
point  each  time.     A  dial  indicator  is  mounted  upon  a 


sliding  rod.  The  position  of  this  is  controlled  by  the 
fine  pitch  screw  and  dial  above  referred  to. 

The  illustration  shows  the  grinding  of  a  no-pitch 
hob  which  is  used  for  milling  self-opening  die-head 
chasers  and  has  11  threads  per  inch,  spacing  of  0.0909 
in.  being  required  from  center  to  center  of  thread.  To 
operate,  starting  at  zero  on  the  dial,  revolve  until  the 
reading  is  0.0909  in.  The  stop  pin  mounted  on  the 
carriage  of  the  lathe  is  brought  over  until  the  needle 
on  the  dial  indicator  registers  zero.  Then  release  the 
dial  on  the  screw  and  bring  back  to  zero  and  repeat 
the  operation. 

The  device  was  invented  by  W.  H.  Frick,  vice- 
president    and  chief  engineer  of  the  company. 


Coal  Stocks  at  Steel  Plants  Show  Slow  Increase 

Washington,  July  10.— Steel  plants  had  an  average 
of  29  days'  supply  of  coal  on  hand  on  June  1,  1923, 
while  by-product  coke  plants  had  an  average  supply  of 
23  days  on  that  date,  according  to  a  survey  of  commer- 
cial stocks  of  coal  undertaken  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census  and  the  Geological  Survey,  under  the  authority 
of  the  Federal  Fuel  Distributor.  The  average  of  coal 
stocks  at  steel  plants  showed  an  increase  of  11  per  cent 
on  June  1,  when  compared  with  March  1,  the  average 
supply  on  the  latter  day  having  been  26  days.  The 
average  on  June  1  is  made  up  of  27  days'  supply  of 
steam  coal  and  31  days'  supply  of  gas  coal.  The  sup- 
ply on  June  1  at  the  by-product  coke  plants  was  12 
per  cent  more  than  on  March  1,  when  the  average  was 
19  days.  The  average  of  23  days  on  June  1  is  made  up 
of  21  days'  supply  of  low  volatile  and  24  days'  supply 
of  high  volatile  coal. 

Stocks  of  by-product  coke  increased  132  per  cent 
during  the  period  March  1-May  31,  and  the  quantity 
on  hand  June  1  was  202,000  tons.  In  spite  of  this  large 
increase  the  supply  on  June  1  was  less  than  one-fourth 
that  on  March  1,  1922,  when  the  reserve  was  heaviest. 

On  June  1,  1923,  commercial  consumers  had  in  stor- 
age approximately  41,000,000  tons  of  soft  coal.  This 
was  an  increase  over  stocks  on  March  1,  1923,  of 
.5,000,000  tons,  and  is  the  highest  level  recorded  since 
March,  1922.  Strictly  comparable  records  for  corre- 
sponding dates  are  not  available  except  for  June  1. 
1920,  when  stocks  were  at  the  lowest  point  on  record. 
The  supply  on  June  1,  1923,  was  more  than  twice  as 
large  as  that  three  years  before  and  probably  about  the 
same  as  on  June  1,  1921. 


Institute  Directors  Act  on  Eight-Hour  Day 

Assure  President  Harding  That  Twelve-Hour  Shift  Will 

Be  Abolished  at  Earliest  Time  Praeticahle — Judge 

Gary  Gives  His  Views  and  Answers  Questions 


AT  Tacoma,  Wash.,  July  5,  President  Harding  made 
public  recent  correspondence  which  he  had  had 
•  with  Judge  Elbert  H.  Gary,  president  of  the 
boai-d  of  directors  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corpora- 
tion, in  rogrard  to  the  abolition  of  the  twelve-hour  day  in 
the  steel  industry. 

The  President's  letter  to  Judge  Gary  was  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  White  House.  June  IS.  1923. 
My  dear  Judge  Gary  : 

I  have  now  had  an  opportunity  of  reading  the  full  re- 
port of  the  commission  of  the  Iron  and  Steel  Institute  on  the 
question  of  the  abolition  of  the  twelve-hour  day  in  the  steel 
industry. 

As  I  have  stated  before,  I  am  of  course  disappointed 
that  no  conclusive  arrangement  was  proposed  for  determina- 
tion of  what  might  be  manifestly  accepted  as  a  practice  that 
should  be  obsolete   in   American   industry. 

I  still  entertain  the  hope  that  these  questions  of  social 
importance  should  be  solved  by  action  inside  the  industries 
themselves,  for  it  is  only  such  solutions  that  are  consonant 
with  American   life  and   institutions. 

I  am  Impressed  that  in  the  reasoning  of  the  report  great 
weight  should  be  attached  to  the  fact  that  in  the  present 
shortage  of  labor  it  would  cripple  our  entire  prosperity  if  the 
change  were  abruptly  made. 

In  the  hope  that  this  question  could  be  disposed  of  I  am 
wondering  if  it  would  not  be  possible  for  the  steel  industry 
to  consider  giving  an  understanding  that  before  there  shall 
be  any  reduction  in  the  staff  or  employees  of  the  industry 
through  any  recession  of  demand  for  steel  products,  or  at 
any  time  when  there  is  a  surplus  of  labor  available  that  then 
the  change  should  be  made  from  the  two  shifts  to  the  three- 
shift  basis. 

I  cannot  but  believe  that  such  an  undertaking  would 
give  satisfaction  to  the  American  people  as  a  whole  and 
would  indeed  establish  pride  and  confidence  in  the  ability 
of  our  industries  themselves  to  solve  matters  where  so  con- 
clus'velv  a'ivoo->te'l   hv  tho  rubl'c. 

With  very  cordial  expression  of  personal  regard,  I  am, 
very  truly  yours. 

WAKREN    G.    HARDING. 

Response  of  the  Directors 

The  letter  from  15  of  the  23  directors  of  the  insti- 
tute was  as  follows: 

New  York,  June  27,  1923. 
To  the  Honorable  Warren  G.  Harding,  President  of  the 
United  States: 
Dear  Mr.  President. — Careful  consideration  has  been 
given  to  your  letter  of  June  18  by  the  undersigned  directors 
of  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  comprising  all  of 
those  whose  attendance  could  be  secured  at  this  time. 

Undoubtedly   there   is   a  strong  sentiment  throughout   the 


lountry  In  favor  of  eliminating  the  twelve-hour  day  and  this 
wo  do  not  underestimate.  On  account  of  this  sentiment,  and 
specially  Iwcause  it  is  in  accordance  with  your  own  ex- 
pressed views,  we  are  determined  to  exert  every  effort  at  our 
command  to  secure  in  the  iron  and  steel  industry  of  this 
country  a  total  abolition  of  the  twelve-hour  day  at  the  earli- 
est time  practicable.  This  means  the  employment  of  large 
numbers  of  workmen  on  an  eight-hour  basis  and  all  others 
on  a  basis  of  ten  hours  or  less  without  an  unjustifiable  in- 
terruption to  operations. 

The  change  cannot  be  effected  overnight.  It  will  involve 
many  adjustments,  some  of  them  complicated  and  difllcult. 
but  we  think  it  can  be  brought  about  without  undue  delay 
when,  as  you  state  it.  "there  is  a  surplus  of  labor  available." 

The  iron  and  steel  manufacturers  generally  of  the  United 
States,  outside  of  the  directors  referred  to,  are  expected  to 
concur  in  the  conclusion  reached  by  the  directors  as  above 
stated. 

With  highest  regards,  we  are  cordially  yours, 

Elbert  H,  Gary,  John  A.  Topping.  W.  A.  Rogers,  W,  H. 
Donner,  W.  J.  Filbert,  E.  A.  S.  Clarke.  James  A.  Farrell,  E. 
G.  Grace,  Willis  L.  King.  James  A.  Burden.  L.  E.  Block,  Sev- 
ern P  Ker,  J.  A.  Campbell,  A.  C.  Dinkey.  Charles  M.  Schwab. 

Directors.  American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute. 

President   Harding's   Remarks 

President  Harding  in  addressing  the  meeting  at 
Tacoma  said: 

"I  have  received  a  joint  communication  from  the 
large  majority  of  steel  manufacturers  of  America  in 
which  they  have  undertaken  to  abolish  the  12-hr.  day 
in  the  American  steel  industry  at  the  earliest  moment 
that  the  additional  labor  required  shall  be  available." 

Will   Heal   Sore  in  Industry 

Calling  the  12-hour  day  an  "anachronism  in  Amer- 
ican life,"  the  President  told  th«  audience  the  steps 
he  had  taken  to  induce  the  steel  industry  to  adopt  this 
big  reform.  "I  wish  to  congratulate  the  steel  indus- 
try," he  said,  "on  this  important  step.  It  will  heal  a 
sore  in  American  industrial  life  which  has  been  the 
cause  of  infinite  struggle  and  bitterness  for  over  a 
generation,  and  it  marks  an  accomplishment  from  the 
conscience  of  industry  itself,  a  recognition  of  responsi- 
bility from  employer  to  employee  that  gives  us  faith  in 
rightful  solutions  of  the  many  tangled  problems  that 
are  the  concomitant  of  the  rapid  gi-owth  of  America. 
It  is  an  example  that  I  trust  the  few  other  continuous 
processes  in  industry  which  still  maintain  the  12-hr. 
shift  may  rapidly  follow.  I  shall  be  proud  indeed  if  my 
Administration  were  marked  by  the  total  passing  of  the 
12-hr.  working  day  in  American  life." 


Judge  Gary  Comments  on  the  Manufacturers'  Action 


Judge  Gary  on  Friday  of  last  week,  complying  with 
the  request  of  newspaper  men,  talked  with  them  in  re- 
gard to  the  correspondence  with  the  President  on  the 
12-hr.  day.  Judge  Gary  said  that  he  was  pleased  to 
read  in  the  papers  that  the  President  had  given  to  the 
press  letters  which  had  passed  between  the  President 
and  representatives  of  the  steel  industry.  "There  is," 
said  Judge  Gary,  "one  other  letter  that  should  be  re- 
ferred to.  That  is  a  letter  from  me  to  the  President 
dated  June  20.  Upon  receiving  from  the  President  his 
letter  dated  June  18  which  he  has  given  to  the  press  I 
immediately  wrote  to  him  this  letter: 

My  dear  Mr.  President : 

I  have  Just  received  and  read  your  letter  of  June  18.  I 
will  immediately  call  a  meeting  of  our  committee  (and  prob- 
ably including  the  whole  membership  of  the  directors  of  the 
institute  residing  in  this  country).     Wednesday  of  next  week 


is  the  earliest  time  that  the  attendance  of  all.  or  practically 
all,  of  them  can  be  secured. 

Be  assured  that  the  subject  matter  of  your  letter  will  be 
given    the    most    careful    consideration    and    with   a   spirit    to 
cooperate  with  yourself  to  the  fullest  extent  practicable. 
With  highest  esteem,  believe  me. 

Cordially  yours, 

ELBERT  H.   GART. 
June  20,  1923. 

"I  refer  to  that  letter  to  show  that  there  was  no 
delay  whatever  in  responding  to  the  President's  letter." 

Judge  Gary  continuing,  said:  "The  12-hr.  day  was 
started  by  the  men  long  before  the  United  States  Steel 
•  Corporation  was  organized.  I  do  not  believe  the  12-hr. 
day  in  the  steel  industry  could  have  heretofore  been 
entirely  abolished  by  consent  of  all  or  substantially  all 
of  the  employers  in  that  industry.     Certain  it  is  that 
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several  and  perhaps  many  of  the  employers,  from  the 
time  of  the  President's  dinner  in  May,  1922,  have  been 
using  every  reasonable  effort  to  eliminate  the  12-hr. 
day.  And  now  that  within  14  months  practically  all 
of  the  manufacturers  of  iron  and  steel  in  this  country 
have  positively  agreed  to  the  entire  abolition  of  the 
12-hr.  day  so  soon  as  there  is  sufficient  labor  to  permit 
it,  I  think  we  may  say  this  is  a  wonderful  achievement. 

"Many  of  you  here  can  bear  witness  to  the  fact  that 
I  have  been  opposed  to  it  always,  and  for  the  reasons 
which  have  been  published,  and  no  other.  Any  single 
company  or  corporation  could  have  made  more  rapid 
progress  than  has  been  made  by  the  industry  gener- 
ally, but  that  would  have  been  unavailing.  And  it  has 
been  recognized  by  everyone  who  has  carefully  studied 
the  situation  that  in  order  to  make  an  effort  to  elimi- 
nate the  12-hr.  day  successfully,  there  must  be  substan- 
tial unanimity  in  the  whole  industry.  It  was  felt  bet- 
ter to  go  slowly  and  go  right  than  to  go  rapidly  and  to 
make  the  mistake  of  risking  success. 

"Just  when  the  12-hr.  day  will  be  substantially,  and 
I  hope  entirely  eliminated  in  the  steel  industry,  cannot 
be  now  stated  with  certainty.  But  it  can  be  said  that 
efforts  to  get  rid  of  the  12-hr.  day  will  be  very  prompt- 
ly made  and  that  good  progress  will  result  and  perfect 
success  reached  within  a  comparatively  short  time, 
provided  the  increases  in  the  number  of  workmen  which 
now  seem  apparent  continue. 

"^'I  can't  say  exactly  when  the  United  States  Ste*! 
Corporation  or  any  other  company  will  get  rid  of  the 
12-hr.  day  entirely,  but  I  can  positively  state  that 
they  will  commence  to  act  in  that  direction  very  soon 
and  be  very  diligent  in  their  efforts. 

President  Very  Earnest 

"President  Harding  is  and  has  been  very  earnest 
in  his  efforts  to  abolish  the  12-hr.  day  in  the  iron  and 
steel  industry,  and  I  am  glad  to  see  by  his  statement 
published  this  morning  that  he  intends  to  do  every- 
thing practicable  to  abolish  the  12-hr.  day  in  all  other 
lines  of  industry.  He  is  a  very  consistent  and  per- 
sistent President,  and  when  he  knows  he  is  right,  he  is 
pretty  strong.  But  he  will  get  the  full  cordial  sup- 
port of  the  iron  and  steel  industry  in  this  undertaking. 

"If  you  gentlemen  would  take  the  pains  to  read  the 
statements  which  I  have  made  from  tim^  to  time,  you 
would  have  a  full  and  consistent  record  of  our  position 
with  relation  to  the  12-hr.  day,  representing  not  only 
my  own  judgment  but  also  that  of  my  associate  officers 
and  associate  members  of  the  board  of  directors  and 
finance  committee  of  this  corporation  and  also  a  sub- 
stantial part  of  the  steel  industry  of  the  United  States, 
although  not  all  of  it.  For  many  months,  and  I  might 
say  for  several  years,  the  steel  industry  has  recognized 
the  growing  public  sentiment  which  is  quite  different 
from  what  it  was  a  few  years  ago;  and  in  fact  after 
the  President's  dinner  one  corporation  I  might  mention 
brought  about  a  reduction  of  the  12-hr.  day  to  about 
16  per  cent  throughout  its  whole  organization,  and 
some  other  companies  did  as  well  and  others  better. 
But  the  volume  of  the  iron  and  steel  business  increased 
rapidly,  the  demand  was  very  great,  production  was 
considered  of  high  importance,  and  the  percentage  of 
the  12-hr.  day,  instead  of  continuing  to  grow  smaller, 
began  to  increase,  until  I  think  on  the  average  it  is 
equal  to  about  25  per  cent  at  the  present  time  in  this 
country,  very  much  to  my  regret.  But  there  will  soon 
be  an  improvement  in  that  situation,  I  think,  because 
there  are  expected  to  be  increases  in  the  numbers  of 
workmen.  Men  coming  from  the  South,  from  Mexico, 
from  the  Philippines  and  Canada  and  from  various 
countries  abroad  have  already  made  some  showing,  al- 
though the  present  numbers  of  workmen  are  in- 
adequate. 

"We  shall  have  some  difficulty  in  making  adjust- 
ments which  will  satisfy  large  numbers  of  our  work- 
men. I  mean  by  that  that  many,  if  not  most  of  the 
foreigners  who  come  to  this  country  desire  to  work 
longer  hours,  even  at  the  same  rate  per  hour,  and  that 
is  because  by  so  doing  they  receive  a  larger  daily  al- 
lowance. We  will  have  to  make  some  adjustments  that 
will  be  more  or  less  expensive  and  possibly  will  result 


in  some  reductions  of  the  quantities  produced,  though 
I  hope  not  much,  but  as  stated  in  our  letter,  we  are 
determined  to  get  rid  of  the  12-hr.  day  at  the  earliest 
practicable  moment  and  for  the  reason  that  the  public 
sentiment  favors  that,  and  especially  because  the  Pres:- 
ident  so  desires. 

"Of  course,  there  are  some  men  who  do  not  agree 
with  the  large  majority  and  who  would  like  to  work  less 
hours.  But  so  far  as  we  know  there  are  very  few  work- 
men who  are  vdlling  to  work  less  hours  unless  they 
receive  the  same  amount  per  day  that  they  were  get- 
ting for  the  long  hours.  The  inferences  that  have  been 
made  by  a  few  that  the  workmen  have  been  ill  treated 
in  the  iron  and  steel  industry  during  the  last  few  years 
are  without  substantial  foundation.  Also  the  state- 
ments that  have  been  made,  though  not  often,  I  am 
glad  to  say,  that  the  Steel  Corporation  is  still  working 
its  men  seven  days  a  week,  are  absolutely  untrue  so 
far  as  we  at  these  offices  know  or  are  informed. 

War-Time  Experience 

"During  the  war  we  were  requested  by  governmental 
representatives  to  produce  as  much  steel  as  possible 
and  keep  our  mills  and  furnaces  running  night  and  day 
for  the  seven  days  a  week.  The  necessities  of  the  Gov- 
ernment for  military  purposes  justified  them.  But  so 
soon  as  Mr.  Baker,  the  Secretary  of  War,  gave  notice 
that  we  need  not  continue  seven  days  a  week,  we  imme- 
diately gave  positive  instructions  to  discontinue  and 
limit  the  work  to  six  days  per  week  by  any  one  work- 
man, and  that  rule  has  been  strictly  adhered  to  by  our 
corporations. 

"You  understand  that  where  furnaces  are  continu- 
ous they  have  to  be  kept  going  continuously.  That  is 
the  only  practicable  way  of  keeping  our  furnaces  in 
condition  and  of  securing  our  production.  But  no  one 
employee  has  been  requested  or  permitted  to  work  more 
than  sLx  days  a  week  since  the  war  so  far  as  our  in- 
structions go  and  so  far  as  our  knowledge  or  infonna- 
tion  extends. 

"Now  I  am  going  to  allow  you  gentlemen  to  ask 
questions,  provided  your  questions  relate  to  the  subject 
matter  of  our  meeting.  I  do  not  want  to  take  up  any 
other  item  of  business  on  this  occasion.  I  have  not 
time  to  do  it." 

"What  is  the  reason  for  supposing  that  there  will 
be  more  labor  available  in  the  near  future?" 

"I  thought  I  answered  that.  It  is  because  the  work- 
men are  coming  from  the  South,  the  colored  men,  and 
the  Mexicans  from  Mexico  and  the  Filipinos  from  the 
Philippines  and  men  from  Canada,  and  immigration  is 
increasing  a  little  I  think.  I  still  think,  as  I  said  be- 
fore, that  the  laws  in  relation  to  immigration  should 
be  amended,  that  we  should  have  more  here  to  take  care 
of  the  business  of  this  country.  By  that  I  do  not  mean 
that  any  labor  which  is  not  desirable  for  this  country 
should  be  permitted  to  come  nor  that  the  numbers  per- 
mitted should  be  large  enough  to  interfere  with  the 
best  interests  of  the  laboring  people  of  this  country  or 
any  other  interests  nor  extend  beyond  the  actual  neces- 
sities of  the  purchasing  public  of  this  country.  But  I 
think,  and  that  is  what  I  have  attempted  to  say  always 
when  I  have  spoken  on  this  subject,  that  this  country 
cannot  afford  in  its  own  interest  to  prohibit  a  sufficient 
number  of  workmen  in  this  country  to  take  care  of  the 
public  necessities,  which  means  a  large  consuming  pub- 
lic, and  of  course,  also,  the  export  trade.  That,  how- 
ever, is  a  matter  of  opinion  and  not  for  me  to  decide. 
I  understand  it  is  in  accordance  with  President  Har- 
ding's ideas." 

"Don't  you  think  that  the  reduction  in  the  number 
of  hours  will  possibly  draw  a  good  deal  more  American 
labor,  who  are  unwilling  to  work  at  the  present  time 
on  the  12-hr.  day?" 

"I  do  not,  certainly  not." 

"You  speak  about  Mexican  and  Philippine  labor 
coming  in.  Does  the  Steel  Corporation  employ  them 
only  as  they  come  in  or  are  you  bringing  any  in?" 

Judge  Gary:  "We  are  not  bringing  any  in." 

"What  is  the  effect  of  the  shorter  working  day  on 
the   cost   of   steel    products?" 

"It  will  increase  the  cost  more  or  less.  I  made  an 
estimate  at  the  institute  of  about  15  per  cent,  and  I 
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think  that  is  about  right.  Now  of  course  we  shall  do 
everything  possible  to  increase  the  use  of  machinery 
so  as  to  enable  us  to  get  along  with  fewer  workmen, 
but  we  have  done  everything  we  could  do  in  that  direc- 
tion up  to  date." 

"Your  figures  of  60,000  additional  men  needed — are 
they  approximately  correct  still?" 

"Yes,  for  the  whole  industry." 

"An  increase  of  15  per  cent  in  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion, that  will  mean  an  increase  in  cost  to  the  con- 
sumer?" 

"That  is  what  it  ought  to  mean,  provided  there  is 
not  sufficient  profit  without  it,  and  I  am  sorry  to  say 
that  for  the  last  few  years  there  has  not  been  enough 
profit." 

"Would  the  steel  industry  then  go  on  an  8-hr.  basis 
for  the  continuous  operating  mills  or  would  10  hours 


still  continue  with  some  men,  yard  men  and  others?" 

"Oh,  yes,  the  continuous  process  works  will  go  on 
an  8-hr.  basis.  You  will  notice  our  letter  to  the  Presi- 
dent was  very  specific." 

"When  the  report  of  the  committee  was  made  pub- 
lic at  the  meeting,  the  inference  seemed  to  be  drawrn 
that  the  committee  was  opposed  to  the  abolition  of  the 
12-hr.  day?" 

"DrawTi  by  newspaper  readers,"  replied  Judge  Gary. 
"And  that  was  because  they  did  not  read  the  report 
carefully,  that  was  the  only  reason.  The  report  itself 
was  very  clear.  I  am  very  sorry  to  say  that  a  great 
many  wrong  impressions  were  created  in  regard  to  that 
report.     Our  action  now  is  entirely  consistent  with  it." 

"Your  intention  or  the  intention  of  the  industry  is 
to  m^ike  it  a  straight  8-hr.  day,  not  a  basic  8-hr.  day?" 
"No,  a  straight  8-hr.  day." 


Washington  Comment  on  President  Harding's  Annonncement 


Washington,  July  10. — Apparently  the  announce- 
ment by  President  Harding  at  Tacoma,  Wash.,  last 
Thursday,  of  the  correspondence  between  himself  and 
Judge  Gary,  regarding  the  total  abolition  of  the  12-hr. 
day  in  the  iron  and  steel  industry,  was  intended  as  a 
climax  of  the  Chief  Executive's  labor-and-capital 
speeches  made  during  his  Western  tour.  The  outstand- 
ing theme  of  the  President's  addresses  has  dealt  with  the 
relationship  between  labor  and  capital  and  has  denoted 
a  sincere  desire  on  the  part  of  the  President  to  bring 
the  two  more  closely  together.  It  has  been  pointed  out 
that  from  its  outset  the  present  Administration  has 
concentrated  its  efforts  in  this  direction. 

This  was  the  purpose  of  the  White  House  confer- 
ence on  May  18,  1922,  with  48  leading  iron  and  steel 
manufacturers,  at  which  proposed  abolition  of  the 
12-hr.  day  was  discussed.  The  President  himself  has 
made  it  manifest  that  this  particular  question  is  only 
one  phase  of  an  effort  to  bring  about  a  profound 
change  in  social  rather  than  in  economic  conditions  in 
industry.  The  steel  industry,  being  the  largest  manu- 
facturing enterprise  in  the  United  States,  evidently 
was  selected  first  in  the  hope  that  if  agreement  could 
be  reached  with  it  to  do  away  with  the  12-hr.  day,  it 
would  be  a  comparatively  simple  matter,  if  indeed  it 
would  not  be  almost  automatic,  to  abolish  the  long 
work  day  in  other  industries.  The  President's  remarks 
made  in  connection  with  the  letter  of  Chairman  Elbert 
H.  Gary  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  speak- 
ing as  the  head  of  the  Committee  of  American  Iron  and 
Steel  Institute  Directors,  which  investigated  the  12-hr. 
day  problem,  show  that  the  President  was  greatly 
pleased  with  the  reply  to  his  own  letter  urging  abolition 
of  the  12-hr.  day,  when  there  is  a  surplus  of  labor. 

Considerable  interest  was  attached  to  the  announce- 
ment made  by  Acting  Secretary  of  Labor  E.  J.  Hen- 
ning  that  the  substitution  of  an  8-hr.  day  would  be 
helpful  to  the  steel  industry.  It  will  be  observed  that 
the  President,  realizing  the  difficulties  involved,  has 
treated  the  matter  largely  from  a  social  point  of  view. 
Mr.  Henning,  however,  dealt  with  it  from  an  economic 
point  of  view,  and  predicted  that  the  8-hr.  day  would 
reduce  the  overhead  by  speeding  up  production.  The 
statement  of  Mr.  Henning  was  not  convincing.  His 
contention  that  an  8-hr.  day  man  can  produce  as  much 
in  the  aggregate  as  he  can  if  he  works  12  hr.,  it  is 
pointed  out,  certainly  cannot  be  applied  to  blast  fur- 
naces and  open-hearth  furnaces,  because  obviously  they 
can  be  charged  and  tapped  and  poured  only  when  the 
heats  are  ready.  Therefore,  it  has  been  pointed  out, 
it  is  not  a  matter  of  substituting  labor-saving  machin- 
ery to  hold  down  the  increased  cost  arising  from  the 
abolition  of  the  12-hr.  day,  which  Judge  Gary  has  said 
will  average  15  per  cent  and  call  for  at  least  60,000 
additional   employees. 

Mr.  Henning,  referring  to  the  surplus  of  labor,  said 
he  did  not  believe  in  an  excess  of  labor,  but  would 
rather  see  a  shortage  of  labor.  He  also  declared  that 
there  is  a  surplus  of  labor  now  in  the  bituminous  coal 
industry,   and   asserted   that  big   industrial   employers 


could  obtain  employees  by  going  to  immigration  centers 
and  choosing  men  suited  for  their  particular  work.  The 
latter  resort,  it  has  been  explained,  would  provide  but 
little  help  when  measured  against  the  60,000  additional 
employees  that  will  be  required  upon  the  abolition  of 
the  12-hr.  day. 


Proposed  Steel  Rates  Suspended 

Washington,  July  10.— The  Interstate  Commerce 
Comimission  last  Saturday  entered  an  order  suspending 
from  July  15  until  Nov.  12  tariffs  of  the  Lehigh  Valley 
Railroad,  which  would  have  the  effect  of  reducing  rates 
on  finished  iron  and  steel  products  from  the  Pittsburgh- 
Buffalo  territories  and  related  points  to  Roanoke,  Va. 
The  commission  set  July  16  as  the  date  for  the  hearing 
in  this  proceeding.  It  will  come  before  Examiner 
Wagner. 

This  is  the  first  supplemental  order  in  connection 
with  general  readjustment  of  rates  proposed  on  iron 
and  steel  products  from  territories  mentioned  to  Vir- 
ginia cities.  Unlike  the  case  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  tariff 
on  rates  to  Roanoke,  new  tariffs  provide  increased  rates 
amounting  to  1%  to  6c.  per  100  lbs.  This  is  brought 
about  by  changing  from  a  commodity  rate  basis  to  the 
fifth  class  basis.  For  instance,  the  commodity  rate 
from  Pittsburgh  to  Newport  News  is  38c.  while  the 
fifth  class  rate  is  40  ^^c.  This  readjustment  is  in  line 
with  the  change  made  some  time  ago  in  putting  rates 
on  iron  and  steel  products  on  the  Columbus-Baltimore 
basis,  instead  of  on  the  previous  basis  providing  a  3c. 
differential  under  the  New  York  rate. 

Proposed  increased  rates  on  plate  and  sheet  iron 
and  steel  in  carloads  from  St.  Louis,  Peoria,  Chicago 
and  St.  Paul,  and  points  taking  the  same  rates  to 
points  in  Kansas,  Nebraska  and  Colorado,  were  held  not 
justified  in  a  decision  handed  down  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  last  Saturday.  Suspended  sched- 
ules proposing  these  increased  rates  were  ordered  can- 
celed. Typical  of  the  proposed  increase  was  the  ad- 
vance from  72.5c.  to  79.5c.  per  100  lb.  on  sheets  and 
plates  from  St.  Louis  to  Great  Bend,  Dodge  City  and 
Coolidge,  Kan.,  and  La  Junta,  Colo. 


Electric  Furnace  Co.  Changes  Hands 

The  Electric  Furnace  Co.,  Salem,  Ohio,  of  which 
T.  F.  Baily  was  formerly  president,  and  which  went  into 
the  hands  of  receivers  a  few  months  ago,  has  been 
purchased  by  F.  A.  Holies  and  R.  F.  Benzinger,  Alli- 
ance, Ohio,  and  F.  T.  Cope  of  Salem.  The  new  com- 
pany expects  to  continue  to  manufacture  Baily  electric 
melting  furnaces  for  non-ferrous  metals,  high  tempera- 
ture heating  furnaces,  and  heat-treating  and  anneal- 
ing furnaces.  The  officers  of  the  new  company  are: 
F.  A.  Holies,  president;  R.  F.  Benzinger,  vice-president, 
secretary  and  sales  manager,  and  F.  T.  Cope,  treasurer 
and  general  manager.  The  officers  state  that  the  new 
organization  is  entirely  a  new  company,  adequately 
financed. 
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Steel  Corporation's  Orders  Decrease 

Unfilled  business  on  the  books  of  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation  as  of  June  30  amounted  to  6,386,261 
tons,  or  595,090  tons  less  than  reported  for  May  31. 
During  May  the  unfilled  business  showed  a  decrease 
of  307,158  and  during  April  of  114,823  tons,  while  in- 
creases of  119,343  tons,  373,213  tons  and  165,073  tons 
were  shown  respectively  in  March,  February  and  Janu- 
ary. A  year  ago  the  unfilled  tonnage  was  5,635,531 
tons,  or  750,730  tons  less  than  on  June  30  last.  Follow- 
ing is  the  unfilled  tonnage  as  reported  by  months  since 
January,  1920: 

1923  1922  1921  1920 

Jan.         31 6.910.776        4,241.678        7,573.164        9,285,441 

Feb.        28 7.2S3.9S9        4,141.069        6,533,867        9.502,081 

March    31 7.405.332        4,494.148       6.284.765        9,892,075 

April      30 7. 288.509        5.096.913        5,845.224      10,359,747 

Mav       31 6.981.351        5.254,228        5,482.487      10.940.465 

June       30 6.386.261        5.635.531        5.117,868      10,978,817 

Julv       31 5,776,161        4.830.324      11,118.468 

Aug        31 5.950,105        4.531.926     10,805,038 

Sept.       30 6.691,607        4.660.670     10,374.804 

Oct.         31 6.902.287        4,286.829        9.836,852 

Nov.       30 6.840.242       4.250.542        9.021,481 

Dec.        31 6,745,703        4,268,414        S,14«,122 

The  largest  total  of  unfilled  orders  was  on  April  30, 
1917,  at  12,183,083  tons.  The  lowest  was  on  Dec.  31, 
1910,  at  2,605,747  tons. 

Youngstown   Sheet   &   Tube   Co.    Signs   with 
Amalgamated 

It  is  announced  that  the  Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube 
Co.  has  signed  an  agreement  with  the  Amalgamated 
Association  of  Iron,  Steel  and  Tin  Workers,  covering 
the  operation  of  the  sheet  mills  acquired  through  pur- 
chase of  the  Brier  Hill  Steel  Co.  The  Brier  Hill  com- 
pany has  alwaj's  dealt  with  its  organized  sheet  mill 
employees  through  the  Amalgamated  association,  and 
the  Sheet  &  Tube  company  decided  to  continue  this 
policy  with  respect  to  the  affected  Brier  Hill  properties. 

National  Enameling  &  Stamping  Co.  Opera- 
tions 

The  National  Enameling  &  Stamping  Co.,  Granite 
City,  111.,  began  operations  July  2  in  its  new  plate  mill, 
which  has  a  capacity  of  20,000  tons  a  month  of  plates 
up  to  90  in.  wide  and  from  %  to  1%  in.  thick.  The 
new  mill  requires  100  additional  employees.  George  W. 
Niedringhaus,  president  of  the  company,  said  the  six 
sheet  mills  and  one  12-in.  jobbing  mill  will  have  been 
completed  and  in  operation  within  the  next  six  weeks. 
These  operations  will  require  an  addition  of  600  to  700 
employees.  Mr.  Niedringhaus  also  said  that  the  com- 
pany is  contemplating  enlarging  its  open-hearth  de- 
partment. 

Waste  of  Gas  by  Beehive  Ovens 

Washington,  July  10. — At  the  present  time,  under 
average  conditions,  the  beehive  coke  ovens  in  the 
United  States  waste  annually  about  240  billion  cubic 
feet  of  gas  that  could  be  used  for  public  utility  service, 
says  Samuel  S.  Wyer,  Associate  in  Mineral  Technology, 
United  States  National  Museum,  in  Bulletin  102,  Part 
8,  entitled  "Manufactured  Gas  in  the  Home." 

Mr.  Wyer  continues :  "Since  the  total  annual  manu- 
factured gas  sold  is  326  billion  cubic  feet,  this  ibeehive 
coke  oven  waste  is  equivalent  to  nearly  three-fourths 
of  the  gas  sold.  There  is  little  wonder  that  the  for- 
eigner has  referred  to  us  as  'butchers'  in  connection 
with  the  misuse  of  our  own  resources. 

"About  one-half  of  this  beehive  coke  oven  waste,  or 
120  billion  cubic  feet  annually,  is  wasted  in  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania.  Since  the  manufactured  gas  used  in 
the  State  is  27  billion  cubic  feet  annually,  this  waste 
represents  four  and  one-half  times  the  manufactured 
gas  made  in  the  State. 

"Much  oil  is  now  needlessly  used  in  maintaining 
obsolete  candle-power  standards." 

Of  the  total  manufactured  gas  sold,  22  per  cent  is 
credited  to  industrial  consumption,  57  per  cent  to  do- 
mestic use,  18  per  cent  to  lighting,  the  remaining  3 
per  cent  being  unclassified. 

The  bulletin  states  that  the  demand  for  natural  gas 
is  now  greater  than  the  available  supply  and  less  -will 
be  available  each  year.     This  rapid  decline,  it  is  de- 


clared, will  make  necessary  the  present  natural-gas- 
using  towns  ultimately  using  manufactured  gas  if  they 
are  large  enough  to  maintain  a  manufactured- gas 
plant.  Many  of  the  appliances  now  in  use  for  natural 
gas  are  declared  to  be  so  crude  and  grossly  inefficient 
that  they  cannot  be  used  at  all  with  manufactured  gas 
and  this  will  make  a  marked  demand  for  better  manu- 
factured-gas  appliances. 


The  New  Rates  to  the  South 

Birmingham,  Ala.,  July  9. — With  the  refusal  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  suspend  the  re- 
alined  commodity  rates  to  and  from  the  South,  July  1, 
they  went  into  eff'ect,  as  stated  in  The  Iron  Age  last 
week.  The  new  rate  on  iron  and  steel  products  from 
Pittsburgh  to  Birmingham  and  Atlanta  is  58c.,  com- 
pared with  old  rate  of  69c.  to  Birmingham  and  lOVzc. 
to  Atlanta.  The  new  rate  to  Mobile,  Pensacola  and 
New  Orleans  is  67c.,  compared  with  old  rate  of  51  %c. 
The  new  raite  to  Memphis  is  56c.,  compared  with  the 
old  rate  of  38 %c.  Birmingham's  rate  per  ton  is  re- 
duced by  $2.20,  that  to  Atlanta  is  reduced  by  $2.50. 
that  to  New  Orleans,  Pensacola  and  Mobile  is  raised 
$2.10,  and  that  to  Memphis  is  raised  $3.50.  Birming- 
ham jobbers  in  wire  mill  products,  hoop  and  band 
steel,  etc.,  will  get  full  benefit  of  the  reductions,  whether 
buying  here  or  at  Pittsburgh.  Bars,  structural  steel 
and  plates  are  sold  in  Birmingham  on  a  local  base, 
which  is  the  equivalent  of  the  Pittsburgh  price  plus 
about  one-third  of  the  freight  rate.  Bars  remain 
quoted  at  2.60c.,  Birmingham. 


Preparation  of  Sponge  Iron 

Experimental  work  has  been  performed  at  the 
Northwest  experiment  station  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines, 
Seattle,  Wash.,  looking  toward  the  possible  use  of  other 
reducing  agents  than  coal  for  the  reduction  of  sponge 
iron.  Results  show  that  retort  carbon  and  coke  breeze 
were  satisfactory  as  reducing  agents  but  that  from  1 
to  1^4  parts  by  weight  of  these  materials  must  be  used 
per  part  of  ore.  In  other  words,  although  these  - 
reagents  contain  more  car'bon  than  coal,  as  much  of 
them  by  weight  must  'be  used.  Charcoal  was  found  to 
be  as  satisfactory  as  coal  from  the  reducing  standpoint, 
but,  on  account  of  its  low  apparent  specific  gravity,  too 
much  of  it  is  blown  from  the  furnace  to  warrant  its 
use  as  a  reducing  agent.  The  experiments  proved  that 
sawdust  contained  altogether  too  little  fixed  carbon 
and  was  too  light  in  weight,  so  much  of  it  being  re- 
quired to  effect  satisfactory  reduction  of  the  iron  oxide 
that  the  capacity  of  the  furnace  is  reduced  too  much 
to  permit  of  its  commercial  operation.  Hogged  fuel 
has  not  been  tried  as  yet,  but  it  is  expected  that  better 
results  ^vill  be  obtained  with  it  than  with  either  saw- 
dust or  charcoal. 


Lake  Ore  Shipments  in  June 

The  movement  of  Lake  Superior  iron  ore  by  water 
in  June  and  for  the  season  up  to  July  1  was  consider- 
ably larger  than  that  of  the  corresponding  period  in 
1922.  June  shipments  from  upper  lake  docks  amounted 
to  9,499,501  gross  tons  against  6,629,711  tons  in  June, 
1922,  an  increase  of  2,869,790  tons  or  43.29  per  cent. 
The  total  to  July  1  was  16,185,482  tons  or  7,834,305 
tons  in  excess  of  the  movement  to  July  1,  1922. 

The  shipments  by  ports  for  June,  1922  and  1923, 
and  for  the  season  were  as  follows: 

, To  July  1 ^ 

June.  1922  June,  1923        1922  1923 

E.scanaba    586.656      1.052.502         804.594     1,996.647 

Marquette   324.419         513.280         394,544         801,949 

Ashland   902,759      1,136.049      1.199.448     1,883,153 

Superior    1,632,911      2.841.615      2.354.595      4.634.730 

Duluth     2.017,801      2.846.759      2.253.863      4.874.059 

Two    Harbors 1,165.165      1.109.296      1.344.133      1.994.944 

Total    6,629.711      9.499,501      8,351,177   16,185.482 

Increase    2.869,790 

Duluth  shipments  this  year  have  been  more  than  in 
1922  or  30.11  per  cent  of  the  total  to  July  1,  as  com- 
pared with  26.99  per  cent  a  year  ago.  Escanaba  and 
Marquette  have  contributed  large  increases  also. 
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The  recent  closing  down  of  the  old  iron  mines 
at  Sterlington,  N.  Y.,  through  the  surrendering  of  the 
lease  by  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  probably  means  the 
permanent  abandonment  of  these  mines,  the  owner,  the 
Sterling  Iron  &  Riiilway  Co.,  39  Broadway,  New  York, 
having  no  intention  of  continuing  operations.  The 
mines  have  been  flooded  and  the  machinery  dismantled. 

The  Sterling- 
ton  mine  was 
first  opened  up 
in  1760,  being 
one  of  the  oldest, 
if  not  the  oldest, 
ore  mines  in  the 
United  States.  It 
is  said  that  ore 
from  these  mines 
f  u  r  n  i  s  hed  the 
iron  from  which 
was  forged  the 
famous  chain 
that  was  placed 
across  the  Hud- 
son River  during 
the  American 
Revolution  to  bar 
British  warships 
from  going  up  the 
river. 

In  1906  the 
property  on 
which  the  Ster- 
lington mines  are 
located  was  pur- 
chased by  the 
late  E.  H.  iHar- 
riman  for  his 
Tuxedo  estate. 
The  site  con- 
sisted of  22,000 
acres  and  of  this 

Mr.  Harriman  presented  10,000  acres  to  the  State  i.l 
New  York  as  a  part  of  Palisades  Park.  The  Ster- 
ling Iron  &  Railway  Co.,  the  present  owner  of  the 
mines,  is  a  Harriman  interest,  being  a  subsidiary  of 
the  Merchants  Shipbuilding  Corporation,  in  which  W. 
A.  and  E.  R.  Harriman  are  the  principal  stockholders. 

In  1917  the  Sterlington  mines  were  leased  to  the 
Ramapo  Ore  Co.,  a  subsidiary  of  the  Midvale  Steel  & 
Ordnance  Co.  for  50  years  and  expensive  equipment 
was  installed  for  removing  the  ore.  From  the  middle 
of  1917,  when  the  Midvale  operations  began,  until  just 
recently,  when  operations  were  discontinued,  700,000 
tons  of  ore  was  removed.  The  lease  became  the  prop- 
erty of  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  in  the  sale  of  the  Mid- 
val  properties  to  thait  company  and  was  surrendered 
by  the  latter  upon  payment  of  a  penalty  which  a  clause 
of  the  lease  provided  for. 

The  ore  reserves  in  the  mines  tota)l  about  7,000,000 
tons,  according  to  an  officer  of  the  Sterling  Iron  & 
Railway  Co.,  but  it  is  deemed  unlikely  that  any  further 
recovery  of  the  ore  will  be  carried  on  at  least  until  such 
time  as  other  ore  properties,  which  can  be  mined  at  a 
lower  cost,  are  seriously  depleted.  The  Sterlington  ore 
analyzes  66  per  cent  iron,  2.09  per  cent  phosphorus, 
10.19  per  cent  silicon,  0.26  per  cent  manganese  and 
0.13  per  cent  sulphur. 

An   Old-Time  Document 

While  preparations  were  under  way  to  dismantle 
the  old  historic  mine,  an  office  was  renovated  at  31 
Nassau  Street,  New  York.  An  old  document  in  a 
crude,  wooden  frame,  once  cherished  by  the  former 
occupant  of  the  office  who  had  just  died,  was  swept  out 
with  a  pile  of  rubbish.  Through  the  broken  glass  one 
could  read,  "Sterling  Iron  Works.     To  be  Sold  at  Pub- 


lic Auction,  at  the  Tontine  Coffee  House,  New  York." 
That  was  in  1815.  Southfield  Furnace  in  Orange 
County  was  then  a  factor  of  considerable  importance 
in  American  iron  production.  With  the  furnace  went 
bridge,  saw  mill,  grist  mill,  cord  wood  and  stables. 
There  was  also  in  the  sale  a  "steel  furnace"  and  Ster- 
ling Furnace,  "constructed  equal  to  any  in  the  United 
States,"  with  a  "supply  of  water  that  is  never-failing, 
being  derived  from  a  large  lake."  On  these  lands  it 
was  said,  "there  were  many  inexhaustible  veins  and 
beds  of  ore  of  excellent  quality  either  for  casting  or 
making  bar  iron,  and  is  capable  of  making  500  tons  of 
castings  annually."  So  extensive  were  these  prop- 
ei-ties  (18,500 
acres)  that  it 
was  necessary  to 
locate  t  h  e  fur- 
naces, shops  and 
other  important 
points  by  giving 
their  proximity 
to  New  York  in 
miles  and  by 
stating  the  com- 
pass direct  ion 
from  the  city. 
Attention  was  di- 
rected  to  "250 
acres  of  meadow 
for  mowing"  and 
"1000  acres  of 
land  for  tillage." 
In  the  last  para- 
graph appears  a 
m  o  numental 
statement: 
"From  the  vast 
quantities  of  tim- 
ber and  ore  con- 
tained in  these 
tracts,  it  may  be 
fairly  presumed 
that  these  iron 
works  will  be  the 
most  permanent 
of  any  in  this 
country." 

Steiliug  l^aji.t  .^.Lc^.  vvliich,  it  was  said,  had  grown 
"into  general  use  for  all  kinds  of  edge  tools,  saws,  axes, 
scythes  and  files,  .  .  .  has  been  found  not  inferior 
to  the  most  approved  English  or  German  steel.  Three 
hundred  tons  of  such  steel  may  be  manufactured 
yearly." 

John  W.  Harrington,  31  Nassau  Street,  was  at- 
tracted by  the  announcement  as  he  passed  the  rubbish 
heap.  After  providing  a  new  frame  for  it,  Mr.  Har- 
rington asked  The  Iron  Age  to  preserve  it  lest  a  sim- 
ilar fate  again  befall  it.  A  section  of  the  announce- 
ment is  reproduced  herewith. 


Shipbuilding  Declining 

Total  shipbuilding  at  the  beginning  of  July  was 
316,000  gross  tons  less  than  three  months  ago  and 
410,000  tons  less  than  at  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
according  to  Lloyd's  Register.  The  United  States, 
which  at  the  end  of  March  was  building  34,000  tons 
more  of  merchant  ships  than  at  the  beginning  of  Janu- 
ary, was  building  at  the  end  of  June  40,000  tons  less 
than  at  the  end  of  March.  Of  the  316,000  tons  decrease 
for  all  countries  combined  in  the  last  quarter,  154,000 
tons  was  in  the  shipyards  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
so  that  the  British  decrease  was  almost  as  great  as 
that   for  all   other   nations   together. 

The  following  table  shows,  in  gross  register  tons, 
the  comparison  between  the  two  last  quarters: 


Great  Britain  and 
United  States    .  . . 
Other  countries   .  . 

reland . 

June  30 

1,3.37.759 

133,860 

1.072.437 

March  31 

1,492.138 

173,762 

1,194,172 

World   total 

2.ri43,S56 

2.860,072 
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Direct-Reading  Tachoscope 

The  accuracy  of  a  speed  indicator  combined  with 
the  rapid  reading  rate  usually  associated  only  with 
tachometers  of  the  centrifugal  or  magnetic  types  is 
claimed  for  the  direct-reading  tachoscope  illustrated, 
which  has  been  placed  on  the  market  by  0.  Zernickow, 
15  Park  Row,  New  York. 

The  instrument  is  a  combined  non-magnetic 
chronometer  and  revolution  counter  which  shows  the 
r.p.m.  or  ft.  per  min.  speed  in  6  sec.  The  standard 
time  unit  adopted  is  6  sec,  this  unit  being  controlled 
by  the  precision  watch  movement  fitted  in  the  indicator. 
One  and  one-half  seconds  are  allowed  for  starting  and 
stopping  the  watch  movement,  which  also  automatically 


Tachoscope. 
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switches  the  counting  mechanism  in  and  out  at  the 
start  and  finish  of  the  6  sec.  reading  unit. 

The  lever  with  the  button  which  projects  from  the 
case  winds  the  watch  mechanism.  A  single  pressing 
of  the  button  for  each  reading  is  sufiicient,  and  the 
lever  is  designed  to  zero  the  counting  mechanism  from 
the  previous  readings,  as  well  as  winding  the  watch. 
This  obviates  the  necessit\'  of  resetting  the  counter 
after  taking  a  test,  the  last  reading  remaining  on  the 
dial  until  the  indicator  has  been  placed  in  position  on 
the  machine  under  test  and  a  new  reading  required. 
Then  the  finger  is  pressed  on  the  knob  and  permitted 
to  slide  over  it  so  that  it  can  fly  back  to  its  full  extent, 
thus  resetting  the  counter  and  winding  the  watch. 

A  black  or  a  red  disk  is  sho\vn  on  the  face  of  the 
counter,  according  to  the  direction  of  rotation  and 
corresponding  to  that  of  the  graduations  to  be  used. 
One  revolution  of  the  large  pointer  equals  1000  revolu- 
tions or  333  1/3  ft.  if  the  measuring  disk  is  attached. 
One  revolution  of  the  small  pointer  equals  10,000 
revolutions  or  3333  1/3  ft.  The  instrument  is  designed 
for  speeds  up  to  30,000  r.p.m.,  suitable  pivots  and 
bearings  for  this  speed  being  provided. 

The  diameter  of  the  dial  is  2  in.  The  net  weight  is 
6  oz.  and  the  size  of  the  case  4^^  x  3  x  l',4in. 


In  a  32-page  pampWet  Moody's  Investor  Service, 
35  Nassau  Street,  New  York,  has  presented  a  nation- 
wide survey  of  the  electrical,  gas,  telephone,  telegraph 
and  electric  railway  sy.stems  of  the  United  States,  giv- 
ing a  large  amount  of  information,  mainly  in  tabu- 
lated form,  as  to  the  amount  of  service  rendered,  the 
rates  for  that  service,  the  number  of  people  employed, 
the  capitalization  and  its  remuneration,  growth  of  util- 
ity service  generally,  fuel  consumption,  etc.  In  some 
instances  these  figures  are  carried  back  through  as 
much  as  20  years,  while  other  pieces  of  information 
cover  only  specific  years  through  a  relatively  short 
range.  As  a  reference  work  this  pamphlet  has  great 
value. 


Readjustment   of  Coal  Rates   from   Southern 
Ohio  Ordered 

Washington,  July  10. — The  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  in  a  decision  last  week  ordered  an  impor- 
tant readjustment  of  rates  on  coal  from  southern  Ohio 
and  the  so-called  inner  and  outer  crescent,  which  em- 
braces that  portion  of  the  Appalachian  region  extend- 
ing over  Pennsylvania  through  western  Maryland, 
West  Virginia  and  southwestern  Virginia,  into  eastern 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  to  points  in  the  lower  Penin- 
sula of  Michigan,  and  Elkhart  and  Stroh,  Ind.  The 
commission  condemned  the  existing  differentials  be- 
tween southern  Ohio  on  the  one  hand,  the  inner  and 
outer  crescents  on  the  other,  the  Ohio  intrastate  rates, 
and  the  adjustment  of  rates  to  the  destinations  in- 
volved. The  commission's  order  requires  the  carriers 
not  later  than  Sept.  27  to  increase  the  differentials  as 
between  southern  Ohio  and  the  inner  crescent  to  50c. 
per  ton  by  reducing  the  rates  10c.  from  the  Ohio  mines. 
It  also  required  the  railroads  to  increase  the  diflFeren- 
tial  between  southern  Ohio  and  the  outer  crescent  from 
60c.  to  75c.  by  increasing  the  rates  5c.  per  ton  from 
the  outer  crescent  mines. 

The  commission  found  that  the  rates  complained  of 
from  the  Ohio  and  crescent  districts  were  not  un- 
reasonable but  were  unduly  prejudicial  to  the  com- 
plaining points  and  unduly  preferential  of  Detroit  to 
the  extent  that  such  rates  exceeded  those  to  Detroit 
by  more  than  the  following  amounts  per  net  ton  which 
took  into  consideration  the  general  reductiorrs  of  July 
1,  1922:  To  Jackson,  Mich.,  lOc;  Lansing,  Mich.,  30c.; 
Elkhart,  Ind.,  40c.;  Battle  Creek  and  Kalamazoo, 
Mich.,  50c.;  and  Grand 'feaplds,  65c. 

Among  those  participating  in  the  case  were  the 
following  iron  and  steel  foundry  interests:  Albion 
Malleable  Iron  Co.,  McKinney  Steel  Co.,  Otis  Steel  Co., 
American  Malleable  Castings  Association,  American 
Rolling  Mill  Co.,  Central  Steel  Co.,  National  Malleable 
Castings  Co.,  and  Toledo  Furnace  Co. 


New  Portable  Electric  Drill 

A  1/4 -in.  electric  drill,  designated  as  the  "U.  S. 
Automatic"  has  been  added  to  the  line  of  the  United 
States  Electric  Tool  Co.,  Cincinnati. 

The  handle,  cast  integral  with  the  aluminum  body, 
is  on  a  straight  line  with  the  three-jaw  screw  back 
chuck.  Locating  the  switch  lever  at  the  extreme  top  of 
the  grip  is  a  feature  which,  in  addition  to  providing 
the   most   convenient  position  for  the  operator's  fore- 


Locating  the  Switch 
Lever  at  E.xtreme  Top 
of  Grip  Is  a  Feature. 
The  motor  is  of  the 
universal  type.  Gears 
are  of  chrome  -  nickel 
steel 


finger,  is  intended  to  form  a  grip  support  when  in  the 
"on"  or  running  position. 

The  motor  is  of  the  universal  type  for  operation 
on  direct  or  alternating  current  circuits.  S.  K.  F.  ball 
bearings  are  used,  and  gears  are  of  chrome-nickel  steel, 
hardened,  and  run  in  grease.  The  weight  of  the  ma- 
chine is  5%  lb.  and  the  size  10  x  4  in.  A  length  of 
cable  and  a  one-piece  swivel  attachment  plug  are  regu- 
larly provided. 

The  machine  may  be  converted  into  a  grinder  by 
using  the  company's  bench  base,  arbor  and  wheel,  and 
may  be  mounted  on  a  drilling  stand  or  post  bracket  to 
form  a  bench  drill  or  bracket  drill,  respectively. 


The  new  coke  and  by-product  plant  of  the  Weirton 
Steel  Co.,  Weirton,  W.  Va.,  went  into  operation  at  mid- 
night July  5,  and  the  first  coke  was  drawn  July  6. 
The  plant  consists  of  37  improved  type  Koppers  ovens, 
and  has  a  carbonizing  capacity  of  1000  tons  of  coal 
daily.    A  complete  line  of  by-products  will  be  produced. 
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Kh'cliic  (lapst;!!!    lor  Spolliii':  (^ars 

The  electric  capsUin  car  puller  illustrated,  for  use 
in  "spotting"  or  locating  ears  to  be  loaded  or  unloaded 
and- requiring  but  one  man  to  operate,  has  been  placed 
on  the  market  by  the  Gifford-Wood  Co.,  Hudson,  N.  Y. 

In  applying  the  device  a  rope  is  attached-  to  the  car 
to  be  pulled,  given  a  few  turns  around  the  capstan 
head,  and  the  switch  is  thrown.  The  free  end  of  the 
rope  is  pulled  in  gently  as  it  comes  off.  The  machine 
may  be  located  at  any  convenient  point  along  the  siding 
and  the  rope  may  be  led  off  in  any  direction. 

The  rope  speed  is  44  ft.  per  min.,  and  the  pull  on 
the  rope  is  2630  lb.  Tractive  effort  of  1^  lb.  per  ton 
on  smooth  level  track  is  considered  conservative,  on 
which  basis  175  tons  is  said  to  be  pulled,  two  loaded 
cars  of  75  tons  total  weight  each  or  .seven  empty  cars 
of  25  tons  each.  On  grades,  tractive  effort  per  ton 
increases  20  lb.  for  each  1  per  cent  grade. 

The  housing  is  of  cast  iron  and  incloses  bevel  gears 
and  a  pair  of  cut  spur  gears.  Bearings  are  babbitted 
and  have  grease  cup  lubrication  and  bronze  thrust  col- 


center  by  the  height  of  the  blocks.  As  this  increase 
in  reach  was  not  sufficient  to  place  the  tool  in  the 
correct  cutting  position,  close  to  the  transverse  center 
line  of  the  hole,  the  tool  holder  was  turned  in  the  bar 
until  the  tool  was  presented  to  the  work  at  a  point 
about  midway  between  the  two  center  lines.  The  feed 
mechanism  of  the  machine  was  connected  from  the 
feed  box  to  the  end  of  the  rail  through  suitable  trans- 
fer links. 


Rustless  Iron  Being  Made  in  Sweden 

Announcement  is  made  that  rustless  iron  is  being 
produced  in  Sweden  by  a  process  invented  by  a  Swed- 
ish metallurgist,  which,  it  is  said,  brings  the  cost  of 
the  finished  product  down  a.pproximately  to  that  of 
ordinary  commercial  mild  steel  when  account  is  taken 
of  the  exceptional  strength  and  durability  of  the  new 
material,  whereby  lighter  gages  can  be  used,  and  of 
the  saving  of  the  e-xpense  of  rust-resisting  coverings. 
According  to  the  London  Ironmonyer,  the  process  is 
electrical  and   the   iron  is  claimed   to  be  impervious  to 


Electric  Capstan 
for  Spotting  Cars. 
The  rope  speed  is 
44  ft.  per  min.  and 
pull  on  the  rope 
2630  lb.  The  trac- 
tive effort  is  15  lb. 
per  ton  on  smooth 
level  track ;  o  n 
grades  tractive 
effort  per  ton  in- 
creases 20  lb.  for 
each  1  per  cent 
grade.  A  5-hp.  1200 
r.p.m.  motor  is  re- 
quired 


lars  are  provided  on  the  vertical  shaft.  Accessibility 
is  a  feature.  The  housing  is  split  and  bolted  together 
as  shown,  and  the  upper  section  with  capstan  and  bevel 
gear  may  be  lifted  off,  exposing  all  working  parts.  The 
base  is  held  down  by  five  bolts.  The  space  occupied  is 
2  ft.  8  in.  X  2  ft.  9  in.,  additional  room  being  required 
for  gear  guard  and  motor  housings. 

The  machine  is  shipped  as  a  unit,  less  the  motor 
and  rope  which  are  furnished  by  the  user.  A  5-hp. 
1200-r.p.m.  motor  is  recommended.  The  drive  is  direct, 
as  shown,  or  a  pulley  may  be  provided  in  place  of  the 
outside  gear  for  belt  drive. 


Extension  Blocks  on  Boring  Mill 

The  extension  type  of  vertical  boring  and  turning 
mill,  in  which  the  housings  may  be  adjusted  back  from 
the  table  on  parallel  ways,  is  of  course  commonly 
known.  By  the  adjustment  of  the  housings  work  of 
larger  diameter  than  the  table  may  readily  be  turned 
or  faced.  This  type  of  machine  will  not,  however, 
bore  a  hub  or  other  comparatively  small  hole  in  the 
center  of  such  a  large  casting,  as  the  machine  heads 
will  not  extend  over  the  center.  To  take  care  of  this 
situation  manufacturers  of  these  machines  are  pre- 
pared to  furnish  a  boring  arm,  which  is  mounted  on 
a  saddle  on  the  rail,  extending  out  over  the  center  of 
the  table  at  right  angles  to  the  face  of  the  rail,  and 
carrying  an  additional  head  for  boring. 

Such  an  extra  on  this  type  of  machine  is  expensive 
where  the  amount  of  work  calling  for  boring  is  limited 
in  quantity.  An  example  was  recently  encountered 
where  the  use  of  the  extra  equipment  was  avoided 
and  the  work  handled  satisfactorily  by  a  very  simple 
and  inexpensive  arrangement.  The  rail  was  removed 
from  the  housings  and  two  extension  blocks  mounted, 
one  on  each  housing,  and  bolted  in  place.  The  rail 
was  then  remounted  on  the  front  of  the  extension 
blocks,    thereby   being    advanced    nearer    to   the    table 


rust  and  corrosion  by  means  of  acid  and  corrosive 
liquids  and  to  be  an  economical  substitute  for  mild 
steel.  The  name  of  the  company  is  given  as  the  Fer- 
rolegeringer  A.  B.,  Trolhattan,  Sweden.  This  com- 
pany is  stated  to  have  'been  manufacturing  ferro- 
chromium  and  other  alloys  since  1913. 


Neumann  Bands  in  Steel 

F.  B.  Foley,  metallurgist  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines, 
is  investigating  the  occurrence  of  Neumann  bands  in 
specimens  of  mild  steel  subjected  to  impact  by 
explosion.  The  disks  of  steel  were  placed  on  a  lead 
block  at  varying  distances  from  50  gni.  of  60  per  cent 
straight  nitroglycerin  dynamite,  at  the  explosives 
laboratory  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  at  Pittsburgh,  and 
suspended  vertically  above  the  block  and  specimen. 
The  effect  of  the  explosion  was  to  cup  the  steel  disk 
and  make  a  depression  in  the  lead  blocks;  this  effect 
grew  less  as  the  distance  was  increased.  Microscopic 
examination  at  Rolla,  Mo.,  showed  that  there  was  a 
decrease  in  Neumann  bands  as  the  distances  between 
specimens  and  the  explosive  were  increased.  Photo- 
micrographs have  been  taken.  The  specimens  are  now 
being  prepared  for  running  solubility  tests  in  weak 
acids,  in  an  attempt  to  discover  whether  or  not  the 
occurrence  of  Neumann  bands  affects  the  solubility  of 
the  metal. 


A  tablet  in  memory  of  Lucius  J.  Knowlos,  late  presi- 
dent Crompton  &  Knowles  Loom  Works,  Woncster, 
Mass.,  who  died  in  London,  in  November,  I'JliO,  was 
unveiled  July  4  at  the  Knowles  Recreation  Park.  Ap- 
proximately 3000  employees  and  members  of  their  fam- 
ilies, :^riends  and  guests  witnessed  the  exercises.  Lucius 
J.  Knowles,  son  of  Mr.  Knowles,  unveiled  the  tablet  and 
John  F.  Tinsley,  general  manager  of  the  works,  deliv- 
ered an  address.  Mr.  Knowles  was  a  leader  in  the  tex- 
tile machinery  industry. 
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STEEL  BUILDING  STANDARD 


Specification  of  American  Institute  of  Steel  Con- 
struction for  Design,  Fabrication  and  Erection 

Standard  specifications  for  structural  steel  for  build- 
ingrs,  as  adopted  by  the  American  Institute  of  Steel 
Construction,  1052  Leader-News  Building,  Cleveland, 
have  been  made  available  in  pamphlet  form  and  may 
be  had  at  25  cents  a  copy  on  application  to  the  in- 
stitute. 

The  institute  has  undertaken  the  development  of 
a  uniform  practice  in  the  design,  fabrication  and  erec- 
tion of  structural  steel.  "Present  conditions,"  accord- 
ing to  the  institute,  "involve  numerous  code  standards 
which  make  it  impossible  for  engineers  and  architects 
to  work  in  various  cities  on  the  same  basis,  and  where 
no  codes  exist,  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  competitive  quota- 
tions on  a  uniform  base.  Lack  of  standardization 
causes  unnecessarily  higher  prices  to  the  purchaser 
of  steel. 

"To  correct  these  conditions,  we  have  selected  a 
committee  from  the  leading  talent  to  prepare  a  stand- 


ard specification  on  the  design,  fabrication  and  erection 
of  structural  steel  for  buildings.  They  have  been  se- 
lected from  the  academic,  architectural  and  the  engi- 
neering professions,  and  have  no  direct  financial  con- 
nections with  the  steel  industry." 

They  are  George  F.  Swain,  professor  of  civil  en- 
gineering. Harvard  University;  Milo  S.  Ketchum,  de|h 
of  the  college  of  engineering,  and  director  of  the  "en- 
gineering experiment  station  of  the  University  of  Ilfi- 
nois;  E.  R.  Graham,  of  Graham,  Anderson,  Probst  & 
White,  architects,  Chicago;  W.  J.  Thomas,  chief  engi-^ 
neer,  George  B.  Post  &  Sons,  architects,  New  York,  aniJ 
Wilbur  J.  Watson,  president,  Watson  Engineering  Co., 
Cleveland. 

The  specifications  cover  allowable  stresses,  rivets 
and  bolts  and  rivet  spacing  and  workmanship,  painfcing, 
erection  and  inspection.  Charts  accompany  the  si>eci- 
fication  to  serve  in  lieu  of  calculating  the  allowable 
stresses  in  compression  of  columns,  in  bending  as  of 
compression  flanges  laterally  unsupported  and  in  shear- 
ing as  of  web  stiffeners.  Material  allowable  must 
conform  to  the  specifications  of  the  American  Society 
for  Testing  Materials,  and  as  an  appendix  the  A.  S. 
T.  M.  standard  has  been  incorporated  in  the  pamphlet. 


MORE    COMMON   LABOR 


Supply  in  Pennsylvania  Mills   Increases — Skilled 
Workers  Still  in  Demand 

Harrisburg.  Pa.,  July  10. — The  end  of  the  wide- 
spread shortage  of  common  labor  in  Pennsylvania  iron 
and  steel  mills  has  begun  to  appear,  according  to  the 
semi-monthly  labor  report  of  the  Pennsylvania  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  and  Industry  for  the  period  ending 
July  1.  This  is  particularly  noticeable  in  the  eastern 
section  of  the  State,  which  reports  a  "widespread 
change  has  developed  during  the  past  week  in  the  com- 
mon labor  situation."  The  demand  and  supply  have 
been  virtually  equalized  in  the  central  section  of  the 
State,  but  in  the  western  part  a  slight  shortage  continues. 

Erie  has  found  a  noticeable  decrease  in  the  demand 
for  help.  Not  many  are  being  laid  off,  but  few  shops 
are  adding  workers.  Skilled  workers  ai-e  in  demand 
there,  but  there  are  enough  semi-skilled  men. 

The  supply  of  skilled  workers  in  the  Harrisburg 
district  is  retarding  production  somewhat.  Virtually 
all  kinds  of  employees  except  common  labor  are  in  de- 
mand. Johnstown  reports  its  metal  industries  work- 
ing at  capacity,  although  short  of  several  hundred 
workers  for  all  classes  of  duty. 

An  influx  of  workers  of  the  skilled  and  semi-skilled 
type  from  other  States  is  reported  in  the  McKeesport 
district.  The  men,  according  to  the  report,  expect  to 
get  more  money  for  the  same  class  of  work  in  this  dis- 
trict than  they    have  been  getting  elsewhere. 

Automobile  mechanics  are  in  special  demand  in  the 
Philadelphia  district.  Coi-emakers  and  molders  are 
in  heavy  demand.  Able-bodied  and  intelligent  men 
willing  to  learn  machine  molding  can  be  placed  read- 
ily.    Night  workers  particularly  are  needed. 


2,024,054  Automobiles  Built  in  Six  Months 

Estimating  the  June  production  at  375,000,  Auto- 
motive Ind-usiriex  places  the  total  output  for  the  year 
to  date  at  2,024,054  vehicles,  of  which  1,823,648  repre- 
sents pleasure  cars  and  200,406  represents  trucks. 
June  provided  the  largest  number  of  trucks,  with  an 
estimated  total  of  44,000,  compared  with  42,983  for 
May.  Both  May  and  April  exceeded  the  estimated 
June  production  of  passenger  cars,  the  figures  being 
•331,000  for  June,  3-50.180  for  May  and  344,474  for 
April.  These  three  months  showed  larger  totals  than 
any  other  month  in  the  history  of  the  industry.  The 
production  of  the  Ford  Motor  Co.  is  placed  at  171,000 
cars  and  trucks  in  June. 

Except  in  1920  and  in  1922  no  full  calendar  year 
showed  a.-,  great  a  production  of  cars  as  has  the  first 


half  of  the  present  year.  The  largest  previous  half 
year  was  the  second  half  of  1922,  with  1,428,062  cars 
and  trucks.  The  present  half  year's  record  exceeds 
that  figure  by  41.7  per  cent. 

The  reduction  of  4  per  cent  in  June  is  considered 
a  seasonal  slump  which  became  more  pronounced  as 
the  month  progressed.  It  had  been  anticipated  that 
it  would  come  in  May,  but  hea%-y  demand  kept  record 
production  up  to  record  figures  until  the  middle  of 
June. 


Bounty  Provision  Applied  to  Imports  of  Some 
Products  from  Australia 

Washington,  July  10. — Application  of  the  so-called 
bounty  section  of  the  Fordney-McCumber  tariff  act 
on  imports  of  fencing  wire,  galvanized  sheets,  traction 
engines  and  wire  netting  coming  either  directly  or  in- 
directly from  Australia  is  ordered  in  a  Treasury  de- 
cision announced  yesterday.  Pending  certain  informa- 
tion on  the  details  of  a  bounty  allowed  by  the  Austra- 
lian Government  for  the  manufacture  in  Australia  of 
these  products,  the  Treasury  Department  is  withhold- 
ing the  issuance  of  a  declaration  under  the  bounty 
.section.  Meanwhile  collectors  of  customs  have  been  in- 
structed to  assess  the  estimated  additional  duty  equal 
to  the  bounty  on  these  products,  and  to  suspend  liqui- 
dation of  the  entries  until  further  instruction  is  given. 

In  the  decision  the  Treasury  states  that  it  has  re- 
ceived from  the  Department  of  State  a  copy  of  the  Aus- 
tralian iron  and  steel  products  bounty  act  of  1922 
which  authorizes  the  Governor  General  of  Australia 
to  pay  a  bounty  on  these  products  when  made  in  that 
country  and  delivered  from  the  plants  there  on  or  after 
Sept.  4,  1922.  The  bounty  provided  on  fencing  wire 
combustion  engines,  the  bounty  ranges  from  £40  per 
tractor  for  those  of  12  to  18  brake  hp.  to  £70  per  trac- 
tor for  those  of  more  than  35  brake  hp.  On  other 
and  galvanized  sheets  is  £3  8s.  per  ton.  On  internal 
types  of  traction  engines  rates  are  to  be  fixed  after  an 
inquiry  by  the  Australian  Tariff  Board  and  are  to  be 
based  on  the  relative  cost  of  production  of  internal 
engines. 


Tractors  are  being  used  in  increasing  numbers  in 
the  mahogany  industry  of  British  Honduras.  Those 
timberlands  close  to  the  water  having  been  stripped, 
more  modern  methods  of  logging  are  now  required.  A 
large  mahogany  contractor  in  Honduras  has  invested 
nearly  $100,000  in  American-made  tractors  during  the 
present  season.  Two  British  companies  are  making 
larger  use  of  tractors  in  conjunction  with  logging  rail- 
roads. 


United  States  Produetion  of  Steel  Ingots 

Monthly  Fijiures  of  Total  Output  Based  on  Institute 

Figures  for  the  Year — Daily  Output  Calculated 

Month  hv  Month  Since  1917 


IN  TnK  Ikon  Age  of  July  Vi,  1!»22,  page  71,  appears 
the   lirst  extendeti    presentation   of   the   month   by 
month     ingot    production    figures    of    the    United 
States,  worked  out  on  the  basis  of  average  production 
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1917  (a)   .. 
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43,619,200* 

311 

140,255 
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..    35,922,291 

43,051,022* 

311 

138,425 
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311 
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312 

131.030 
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..    16,826,946 
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61,814 
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..      1.593.482 
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February   . 
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86.300 
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2,814.667 
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May    

2,902,240 

25 

..      2.711,141 

3,218,794 
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3,127.774 
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..      2,779,890 

3,300,416 

25 

132,000 
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..    29,116,453 
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23,213,243 

148.800 
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began  with  figures  for  June,  1917. 

tNo  rep 
strike. 

(a)— 29 

Drts  made  for 

last  four  months 

,   becau 

e  of  steel 

companies  produced  85.25   per 

cent 

of 

the  total. 

(b)— 30 

companies  produced   83.44   per 

ot 

the   total. 

(5)-30 

companies   produced   85.12   per 

cent 

of 

the  total. 

regular  monthly  report.s  have  shown  the  production  of 
30  companies  ever  since  the  beginning  of  1918.  There 
was  a  lapse  of  four  months — the  last  four  of  1919 — 
due  to  the  steel  strike  of  that  year,  during  which  period 
reports  were  not  obtained. 

Publication  last  week  in  The  .Iron  Age,  page  21, 
of  the  total  ingot  figures  for  last  year,  makes  it  pos- 
sible to  translate  the  oubput  of  the  -30  companies  as 
reported  month  by  month  into  the  total  ingot  produc- 
tion of  the  country,  on  the  assumption  that  the  84.2.3 
per  cent  of  the  total,  which  these  companies  produced 
during  the  year,  was  a  uniform  percentage  throughout 
the  year.  This  assumption,  of  course,  is  purely  arbi- 
trary, becau.se  of  the  deviations  from  month  to  month 
which  must  have  occurred.  Nevertheless  it  is  the  best 
approach  to  the  exact  fact  which  it  is  possible  to  ob- 
tain, and  hence  may  be  relied  upon  as  correct  within 
a  very  small  modicum  of  error. 

Because  this  is,  at  the  best,  a  close  approximation, 
the  daily  tonnages  are  expressed  with  two  final  ciphers, 
and  they  may  be  taken  confidently  as  probably  correct 
within  that  margin. 

Extending  the  same  ratio  between  the  output  of 
the  30  companies  and  the  output  of  all  companies  into 
the  first  six  months  of  1923,  we  get  a  further  set  of 
figures,  as  carried  in  the  table.  It  is  almost  certain 
that,  when  the  total  figures  for  1923  become  available, 
these  estimates  will  have  to  be  modified.  Until  such 
time,  however,  they  again  represent  the  best  approxi- 
mation which  it  is  possible  to  obtain,  and  cannot  be  far 
from  the  fact. 


(/) — 30  companies  produced  84.23  per  cent  of  Uie  total. 
(9) — Estimates  for  1923  are  on  the  basis  of  reports  from 
companies  which,  in  1922,  furnished  95.35  per  cent  of  the 
total  ingot  production. 

(ft) — The  highest  monthly  and  daily  figures  on  record. 


per  day  and  covering  the  period  from  June,  1917,  when 
the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute  first  published 
its  returns  from  a  limited  number  of  reporting  com- 
panies. The  29  companies  giving  their  figures  in  1917 
have  been   augmented   by  one,   so   that  the   institute's 
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German  Steel  Exports  and  Imports  for  First 

Quarter 

German  exports  of  iron  and  steel  for  the  first  quar- 
ter of  1923,  according  to  a  recent  issue  of  SUihl  iind 
Eisen,  were  590,723  metric  tons.  There  has  been  a 
constant  decline  this  year,  the  January  exports  having 
been  236,709  tons;  the  February,  209,965  tons,  and  the 
March,  144,049  tons;  the  March  figures  are  stated  to 
be  incomplete  because  of  the  Ruhr  occupation.  Bars, 
beams  and  hoops  constituted  the  largest  exports  of  the 
first  quarter  at  86,363  tons,  with  plates  and  sheets 
next  at  67,478  tons.  Wire,  rails  and  blooms,  billets  and 
sheet  bars  have  also  been  heavy. 

Imports  of  iron  and  steel  for  the 
first  quarter  are  returned  as  496,379 
tons.  Those  in  January  were  100,907 
tons;  in  February,  288,267  tons,  and  in 
March,  107,20.5  tons.  The  largest  sin- 
gle item  in  the  first  quarter  was  122,- 
074  tons  of  bars,  beams  and  hoops,  and 
the  second  was  119,304  tons  of  scrap. 
Other  large  items  of  importation  are 
rails,  plates  and  sheets,  blooms,  billets 
and  sheet  bars.  Pig  iron  importations 
were  81,214  tons  for  the  quarter.  An 
interesting  item  is  115,625  tons  of  coke 
imported  during  the  first  quarter,  as 
compared  with  only  3235  tons  in  the 
first  quarter  of  1922. 
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Daily  Output  of  Steel  Ingots  for  Six  Years.  Based  on  Monthly  Reports 
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The  Shea-Whelpley  Construction 
Co.,  407  National  Building,  Cleveland, 
organized  to  engage  in  contracting 
work,  will  specialize  in  blast  furnace, 
open-hearth  and  rolling  mill  masonry 
construction.  P.  C.  Shea  becomes  pres- 
ident and  E.  G.  Whelpley,  vice-presi- 
dent. 
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BOOK   REVIEWS 


Elementary  Machine  Shop  Practice.  By  the  Committee 
on  Industrial  Education  of  the  National  Metal 
Trades  Association.  Pages  118,  5%  x  TVs  in.,  illus- 
trated. Published  by  the  National  Metal  Trades 
Association,  1021  Peoples  Gas  Building,  Chicago. 

This  volume,  prepared  on  request  of  the  associa- 
tion's membership,  following  the  publication  a  year  ago 
of  the  manual  on  "Apprenticeship  in  the  Metal  Trades" 
is  intended  to  assist  in  teaching  the  machinists'  trade 
and  to  aid  those  who  desire  to  enter  this  field  of  ac- 
tivity. It  is  not  an  exhaustive  treatise,  and  is  for  use 
where  the  instructor  can  demonstrate  on  the  actual 
machine.  Lathe  and  planer  work  have  received  the 
most   attention. 

Factors  involved  in  taking  up  the  machinists'  trade 
and  the  nature  and  opportunities  of  this  vocation  are 
outlined  in  the  introduction.  A  chapter  on  the  engine 
lathe  takes  up  briefly  the  laying  out  of  work,  lathe 
centers  and  tool  holders,  and  another  on  cutting  tools 
includes  paragraphs  on  rake  and  clearance,  the  grind- 
ing of  lathe  tools  and  speeds  and  feeds.  Several  pages 
are  devoted  to  basic  lathe  operations,  and  screw  threads 
and  thread  cutting,  including  figuring  of  change  gear- 
ing and  operation  of  the  carriage.  A  chapter  on  chuck 
work  outlines  the  kinds  and  care  of  lathe  chucks, 
machine  work  in  a  chuck,  the  use  of  the  steady  rest 
and  follower  rest.  The  planer,  its  construction  and 
operation,  and  elemental  planing  operations  are  taken 
up  in  several  pages  and  a  chapter  on  milling  machine 
work  outlines  the  construction  of  machines  of  various 
types,  milling  cutters  and  various  milling  operations. 
Indexing,  compound  and  differential,  is  included. 
Drilling  machines  and  drilling,  the  shaper,  and  bench 
and  vise  work  are  subjects  of  other  chapters. 

The  illustrations  are  line  cuts  and  each  machine  is 
shown  in  clear  outline  and  its  various  parts  numbered. 
A  bibliography  on  each  subject  is  given  at  the  end  of 
chapters  and  a  general  bibliography  at  the  end  of  the 
book.  The  volume  is  well  arranged,  simplified  and  con- 
cise, and  may  well  be  recommended  for  use  in  connec- 
tion with  apprenticeship  courses. 


Metal  Statistics.  1923.  Pages  512,  4x6  in.  Publie^ed 
by  the  American  Metal  Market  and  Daily  Iron  and 
Steel  Report,  81  Fulton  Street,  New  York.  Price 
$1.00. 

Edited  by  C.  S.  J.  Trench  and  B.  E.  V.  Luty,  this 
volume  has  the  characteristics  of  its  long  line  of  prede- 
cessors, this  being  the  sixteenth  edition.  As  with 
previous  editions,  it  is  full  of  statistics  of  the  metal 
industries  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  world, 
covering  both  production  and  price  figures,  in  some 
cases  over  a  long  period  of  years.  Imports  and  ex- 
ports of  metals  and  metallic  products  are  also  given 
in  some  detail. 

As  a  handy  compendium  of  information,  this  an- 
nual volume  is  looked  for  in  many  offices,  as  it  con- 
tains in  convenient  form  a  large  amount  of  information 
not  elsewhere  gathered  together  in  the  same  compass. 
Each  succeeding  volume  adds  to  the  prestige  already 
built  up  and  naturally  adds  to  the  value  of  the  book, 
because  of  the  greater  accumulation  of  data  and  the 
greater  completeness  of  its  presentation. 

Pig  iron  prices  from  1799  (charcoal);  anthracite 
foundry  iron  from  1845;  Bessemer  iron  from  1886  and 
other  grades  from  1891;  iron  rails  from  1847;  steel 
rails  from  1870;  billets  from  1890;  steel  rods  from 
1887;  tank  plates  from  1892  and  shapes  from  1894 — 
these  indicate  the  value  of  the  work  as  a  reference 
volume. 

"Service  to  the  Central  Station  Industry"  is  the  title 
of  a  notable  volume  recently  issued  by  the  Associated 
Sangamo  Electric  Companies,  Springfield,  111.  Its  pur- 
pose, as  stated  in  the  foreword,  is  "to  trace  the  de- 
velopment of  the  central  station  industry  in  a  general 


way  and  establish  the  importance  of  electric  meters  to 
the  industry."  The  first  part  of  the  book  is  devoted  to 
a  brief  history  of  electrical  science,  from  William  Gil- 
bert, who  experimented  with  static  electricity  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  down  to  Faraday, 
Ferraris  and  Gramme  in  the  nineteenth,  showing  briefly 
what  the  leading  electrical  experimenters  contributed 
to  the  science.  The  text,  which  is  presented  in  an  un- 
usually readable  and  artistic  form,  is  supplemented  by 
excellent  plates  of  Gilbert,  Galvani,  Volta,  Ampere, 
Ohm,  Davy,  Joule,  Faraday  and  Maxwell.  The  second 
part  of  the  book  traces  the  history  of  the  central  station 
itself.  Brief  summaries  of  the  development  of  arc 
lighting,  incandescent  lighting,  the  electric  motor,  trans- 
mission, the  transformer,  and  a  more  detailed  history 
of  the  meter,  show  how  each  of  these  branches  of  the 
science  helped  make  the  central  station  possible.  Espe- 
cially interesting  is  the  description  of  the  first  central 
station,  built  on  Pearl  Street,  New  York,  by  Thomas 
A.  Edison,  and  opened  on  Sept.  4,  1882.  There  follow 
ten  pages  of  photographs  of  the  interior  and  exterior  of 
the  Sangamo  plant  at  Springfield. 


New  Books  Received 

Estimating  the  Cost  of  Buildings.  By  Arthur  W. 
Joslin.  Pages  228,  6  x  9  in.;  illustrated.  Published  by 
the  U.  P.  C.  Book  Co.,  Inc.,  239  West  Thirty-ninth 
Street,   New  York.     Price,  $2. 

The  Electrical  Handling  of  Materials.  Volume  IV, 
Machinery  and  Methods.  By  H.  H.  Broughton.  Pages 
334,  8  X  lOVz  in.;  279  illustrations.  Published  by  Messrs. 
Benn  Brothers,  Ltd.,  8,  Bouverie  Street,  London,  E.  C.  4, 
England. 

Bulletin  of  Georgia  School  of  Technology.  Catalog 
1922-1924  and  Announcements  1923-1924.  Pages  204, 
6  X  9  in.  Published  by  the  Georgia  School  of  Tech- 
nology, Atlanta,  Ga. 


Yoiingstown  Plants  Resume  After  Fourth  of 
July  Holiday 

YouNGSTOWN,  July  10. — Industrial  operations  in 
both  the  Mahoning  and  Shenango  Valleys  resumed  this 
week,  following  the  general  suspensions  over  Inde- 
pendence Day.  Sheet  mill  production  was  still  consid- 
erably below  normal  this  week,  as  a  number  of  Valley 
interests  suspended  July  1  for  two  weeks,  for  over- 
hauling and  repairs.  ^ 

Plants  of  the  Newton  Steel'To.  and  the  Mahoning 
Valley  Steel  Co.  are  still  inactive.  Half  of  the  sheet 
mills  at  the  Niles  works  of  the  Republic  Iron  &  Steel 
Co.  have  resumed. 

The  Trumbull  Steel  Co.  reports  operation  of  its 
sheet  and  tin  plate  departments  at  from  75  to  80  per 
cent.,  and  other  departments  on  a  normal  basis.  A 
number  of  open-hearth  furnaces  of  the  Youngstown 
Sheet  &  Tube  Co.  are  cold  for  repairs. 

In  the  Mahoning  Valley,  all  blast  furnaces  are  pour- 
ing except  the  Hannah  stack  of  the  Republic  Iron  & 
Steel  Co.,  banked  due  to  the  suspension  of  the  com- 
pany's Bessemer  department  at  Youngstown,  for  over- 
hauling. 

The  A.  M.  Byers  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  started  the  bar 
mill  at  its  Girard  plant  during  the  week  and  increased 
the  number  of  active  puddle  furnaces,  but  its  plate 
mill  remains  on  the  inactive  list. 

Sheet  mills  at  the  Haselton  plant  of  the  Sharon 
Steel  Hoop  Co.  largely  resumed  this  week.  Through- 
out the  Valley,  sheet  operations  are  curtailed  because 
of  the  heat  engulfing  the  Middle  West. 


Gustave  Kahn,  general  sales  manager  of  the  Trus- 
con  Steel  Co.,  Youngstown,  has  returned  to  his  desk 
following  a  visit  to  Los  Angeles  and  San  P'rancisco. 
The  Pacific  Coast  has  not  yet  experienced  the  letdown 
in  building  operations  felt  in  the  East,  he  states.  The 
Truscon  comp^any  is  operating  at  capacity  and  will 
likely  continue  at  a  high  rate,  owing  to  large  unfilled 
demand. 
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LARGE   PIPE  PRODUCTION 


(]ast  Iron  Makes  New  Record  and  Shops  Are  Very 
Busy  This  Year 

Statistics  compiled  by  the  American  Iron  apd  Steel 
Institute  show  that  the  production  of  pipes  and  tubes 


Kind!  ot  pip.. 

1921-GroB.  toD., 

1922-Gro«,  ton.. 

Iron, 

Steel. 

Total. 

Iron. 

Steel. 

T„t.l. 

Black.  aUndard...... 

45,337 
20.937 
29,020 

685.459 
246.122 
802.969 
40.355 
42.244 

730.796 
267.059 
891.995 
40.459 
57.133 

87.154 
30.852 
33.223 
62 
19.944 

973.906 

359.288 

1,106.611 

66,713 

1.061.060 

Oil  oounlry  goods 

0.  D.andmisc 

1.139.834 

Total 

1.0.293 

1.877.149 

1.987.442 

171.235 

2.561,001 

2.732.236 

In  1922  there  were'  25  active  works,  of  which  19  made  black, 
14  made  galvanized,  15  made  oil  country  goods,  11  made  0.  D. 
and  miscellaneous  pipe,  and  9  made  boiler  tubes. 


PRODUCTION  OF  SEAMLESS  STEEL  ' 


1913 
1914 
1915 
1916 
1917 


Hot 

Cold 

Total. 

Yeara. 

Hot 

enisbed. 

drawn. 

42.740 

65.827 

108.567 

1918.... 

142.308 

36.939 

53.656 

90,595 

1919 

75.864 

63,488 

76.18( 

139,668 

1920. . . . 

132.091 

61,235 

129.23S 

190,473 

1921.... 

59.663 

87.615 

139.060 

226,675 

1922.... 

120.652 

150,586  292,894 

121,505  197,369 

159,479  291.570 

58,221  117,884 


PRODUCTION  OF  CAST-lRON   PIPE   AND   FITTINGS,   NET  TONS. 

Year. 

G«,..d 

Soil  and 

Total. 

Ye.«. 

Gaa.nd 

plLbJrs. 

ToUl. 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917.  . .-. . 

1.010.016 
938,297 
956,372 
>  934,626 
'  748,173 

256,229 
222,483 
258,498 
279,707 
250,928 

1,266,245 
1,160,780 
1.214.870 
1.214.333 
999.101 

1918.. 
1919.. 
1929.. 
1921.. 
1922.. 

508.300 
514.664 
636,862 
564,138 
926,577 

111,373 
195,417 
249.653 
230,092 
356,872 

619.673 
710.081. 
886.515 
794.230 
1.283.449 
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largest  tonnage  on  record  with  the  exception  of  that 
for  1920,  when  3,002,725  tons  was  produced. 

The  production  of  seamless  steel  tubes  for  1922  was 
257,835  tons,  which  had  been  exceeded  only  by  the 
years  1920  and  1918  when  the  tonnages  were  respec- 
tively 291,570  and  292,894. 

The  production  of  cast  iron  pipe  and  fittings  made 
a  new  record,  the  tonnage  being  1,283,449,  compared 
with  only  794,230  in  1921,  while  the  previous  record 
was  in  1913,  when  the  production  was  1,266,245  net 
tons.  Cast  iron  pipe  shops  have  been  extremely  busy 
this  year  and  a  leading  manufacturer  estimates  that 
the  production  for  the  first  half  of  this  year  has  been 
fully  40  per  cent  larger  than  that  for  the  same  period 
last  year. 


Synthetic  Gray  Iron  for  Castings 

Carburization  tests  to  determine  the  feasibility  of 
making  synthetic  gray  iron  in  an  indirect-arc  rocking- 
type  electric  furnace  have  been  made  at  Detroit  by 
engineers  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines.  The  results  were 
very  gratifying,  an  excellent  quality  of  gray  cast  iron 
being  produced  in  every  test.  The  carbon  content  of 
the  metal  was  under  control.  With  this  type  of  furnace 
it  was  found  best  to  mix  some  gray  iron  scrap  with 
the  .steel  scrap  in  order  to  get  the  melting  started  at  a 
lower  initial  temperature,  and  thus  avoid  overheating 
the  roof.  Test  bars  1%  in.  in  diameter  were  made  and 
broken  on  12-in.  centers.  Deflections  as  high  as  3.65 
deg.  and  breaking  strengths  of  3000  lb.  were  obtained. 
On  the  evidence  of  these  tests  an  inspector  for  one  of 
the  large  automobile  plants  in  Detroit  placed  a  large 
order  for  castings  specifying  electric  furnace  iron  and 
agreeing  to  pay  a  premium  therefor. 


for  1922  was  very  heavy.     The  production  of  wrought 
pipe    and   boiler   tubes   was   2,732,236   gross   tons,   the 


The  newspaper  reports  indicating  immediate  con- 
struction of  a  new  structural  steel  mill  for  the  Algoma 
Steel  Corporation,  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Ont.,  are  erroneous, 
according  to  a  statement  issued  by  A.  Taylor,  secretary 
of  the  company,  who  further  stated  that  the  project 
will  not  be  under  way  for  about  six  months.  Financial 
arrangements  in  connection  with  the  undertaking  have 
not  been  completed. 


Relation  of  Steel  Production  to  Pig  Iron  Output 


IN  the  chart  will  be  found  the  year-by-year  ratios, 
from  1907  to  1922,  inclusive,  of  the  steel  ingot  and 
casting  production  of  the  United  States  and  the  pig  iron 
production.  The  diagram  shows  in  no  uncertain  fashion 
how  steel  production  has  overtaken  and  passed  the  pig 
iron  figures,  in  spite  of  an  occasional  isetback.  But 
more  particularly  it  shows  the  very  great  excess  of 
steel  in  1922,  due  largely  to  the  coal  strike  of  that  year, 
which  made  fuel  for  the  production  of  iron  scarce  and 
forced  the  steel  makers  to  use  an  exceptionally  large 
proportion   of   scrap. 

Two  lines  across  the  space  devoted  to  each  year  indi- 
cate the  ingots  (lower  line)  and  the  combined  ingots 
and  castings  (upper  line).  Thus,  in  1922,  the  ingot 
tonnage  alone  exceeded  the  pig  iron  tonnage  by  27 
per  cent,  while  the  combined  output  of  ingots  and  east- 
ings exceeded  the  pig  iron  figure  by  30.8  per  cent.  Thus 
the  space  between  the  two  horizontal  lines  represents 
the  tonnage  of  castings  as  a  percentage  of  the  year's  pig 
iron  tonnage. 

Except  for  1912,  no  year  prior  to  1915  showed  an 
ingot  output  as  great  as  that  of  pig  iron.  Beginning 
with  1915,  however,  ingots  have  exceeded  pig  iron  in  a 
rapidly  increasing  ratio.  In  the  four  ye^ars,  1911  to 
1914,  inclusive,  the  total  steel  output — ingots  plus  cast- 
ings— exceeded  the  pig  iron  output.  Prior  to  1911, 
however,  even  the  addition  of  the  castings  to  the  ingots 
failed  to  bring  the  figure  up  to  that  of  pig  iron. 


In  1922  Total  Steel  Production  Exceeded  Pig  lion 
Production  by  More  Than  30  Per  Cent,  While  Ingot 
Tonnage  Alone  Was  27  Per  Cent  Above  Pig  Iron  Ton- 
nage. The  chart  traces  these  two  ratios  for  sixteen 
years.  For  the  first  half  of  1923  these  ratios  have 
fallen  heavily,  being  about  14  per  cent  for  all  steel 
and  10.5  per  cent  for  ingots  alone 
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THINGS  WRONG  IN  INDUSTRY 

Need  of  Attention  to  Ascertaining  the  One  Best 
Way  to  Do  Work 

From  a  thought-provoking  address  made  by  Dr. 
Frank  B.  Gilbreth,  consulting  engineer  of  Montclair, 
N.  J.,  before  the  graduating  class  of  the  Babson  In- 
stitute, Wellesley  Hills,  Mass.,  June  18,  have  been 
taken  the  following  epigrammatic  extracts  which  will 
serve  to  focus  attention  on  a  thesis  which  has  re- 
peatedly been  advanced  by  Dr.  Gilbreth,  namely 
that  there  is  one  best  way  to  do  work.  The  Wellesley 
Hills  address  was  intended  particularly  to  establish 
the  topic  of  the  "one  best  way  for  executives."  Doctor 
Gilbreth  speaks  on  the  authority  of  twenty-seven 
years'  practice,  both  as  a  construction  engineer  and 
"contractor  and  also  as  a  consulting  engineer  devoted 
particularly  to  management. 

You  will  live  to  see  a  revolution  in  the  methods 
of  executives.  No  such  changes  have  ever  been  made  in 
several  generations  as  you  will  see  in  your  generation. 

You  will  find  that  the  antiquated  apprentice  system 
still  exists  in  many  of  the  great  trades,  although  it  is 
acknowledged  that  the  journeymen  teachers,  while 
having  more  craft  knowledge  and  craft  skill  than 
their  employers,  really  know  so  little  of  their  trades 
that  any  earnest  student  of  motion  study  can  make 
astonishing  improvements  in  their  methods. 

You  will  find  that  trades  can  be  and  have  been 
taught  in  one-fifth  to  one-tenth  of  the  time  now  usually 
required,  and  that  trade  schools  near  this  city  are 
now  proposing  to  prolong  further  the  period  of  ap- 
prenticeship. 

There  are  no  records  of  the  trades  showing  the 
one  best  way  to  do  work  that  an  ambitious  youth  may 
study  during  his  periods  of  leisure  or  of  unavoidable 
delay.  His  consultant  and  last  word  of  authority  is 
the  biased  and  ignorant  journeyman  to  whom  he  has 
been  assigned  as  pupil. 

So-Called  Monotonous  Work 

You  will  find  that  many  of  our  best  magazines  are 
ever  ready  to  open  their  columns  to  writers  who  are 
without  actual  personal  experience,  who  will  describe 
the  monotony  that  accompanies  working  under  stand- 
ardized conditions,  which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  affects 
only  a  worker  who  is  capable  of  handling  a  grade  of 
work  above  the  type  at  which  he  is  working. 

You  are  supposed  to  disseminate  information  to 
counteract  such  illogical  influences  and  conditions. 
You  are  supposed  to  know  that  there  are  all  types 
of  bodies  and  minds,  and  that  there  are  many  people 
who  prefer  to  fill  the  jobs  ordinarily  considered  to  be 
monotonous,  and  comparatively  few  who  desire  to  take 
the  responsibility  that  accompanies  the  jobs  that  re- 
quire planning  before  performance  or  new  decisions 
constantly  during  performance.  There  is  no  problem 
of  ■monotony  when  one  ivorks  at  the  highest  type  of 
work  for  which  he  is  fitted. 

White  Painted    Interiors 

You  will  find  it  the  exception  instead  of  the  rule 
to  paint  all  workrooms  as  white  as  possible.  You 
will  find  a  general  belief  that  light  reflected  from  white 
paint  is  too  strong  for  the  eyes,  yet  it  can  never  equal 
the  brightness  of  outdoors. 

You  will  find  that  executives  everywhere  generalize 
and  decide  with  too  little  data  on  the  subject  under 
consideration,  and  the  percentage  of  organizations 
that  have  memonically  classified  their  information  and 
data,  and  have  filed  them  so  that  they  are  instantly 
available,  is  very  small. 

You  will  find  many  concerns,  who,  with  the  honesty 
of  ignorance,  will  agree  upon  time  study  rates  which 
they  "will  never  cut  unless  the  method  is  changed," 
and  who  will  then  entirely  omit  the  recording  of  the 
method  which   is  timed. 

You  will  find  that  the  general  practice  is  to  guess 
instead  of  to  measure. 

You  will  find  that  relative  merit  and  efficiency  are 
seldom  properly  evaluated,  due  to  the  absence  of  in- 
dividual records  of  performance.     You  will  find  better 


individual  records  of  daily  efficiency  of  cows  on  a 
dairy  farm  than  you  will  find  of  workers  in  many 
organizations  too  large  for  the  personal  touch. 

You  will  find  little  general  recognition  of  the  high 
cost  of  unnecessary  fatigue,  which  has  been  conceded 
by  experts  to  amount  to  more  than  20  cents  per  day 
per  worker.  You  should  ever  bear  in  mind  that  the 
costs  from  unnecessary  fatigue  become  a  part  of  the 
high  cost  of  living  and  are  borne  by  the  entire  public. 

You  will  find  that  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  low 
outputs  per  worker  is  the  failure  of  executives  to 
furnish  workers  with  the  right  materials,  in  the  right 
conditions,  at  the  right  time  and  in  the  right  quantity. 
The  same  condition  prevails  in  causing  low  records 
of  sales  in  our  great  retail  stores.  Conditions  are  so 
bad  that  they  would  be  reformed  at  once  if  it  were 
not  for  the  fact  that  an  organization  is  fairly  safe 
if  it  is  as  efficient  as  its  competitors. 


Carnegie  Steel  Co.  Issues  New  Card  of  Extras 
in  Steel  Bars  and  Small  Shapes 

Carnegie  Steel  Co.  has  issued,  under  date  of  July  1, 
a  new  card  of  extras  on  steel  bars  and  small  shapes, 
superseding  its  old  card  dated  July  15,  1919.  This  old 
card,  except  for  minor  revisions,  had  been  operative 
since  1908,  and  the  steep  increases  shown  are  due  to  the 
fact  that  there  has  been  a  very  heavy  increase  in  costs, 
notably  of  labor,  since  it  was  compiled.  The  new  card 
is  the  result  of  an  exhaustive  investigation  into  costs 
covering  a  long  period  and  aims  to  help  manufacturers 
to  avoid  losses  entailed  in  the  old  list  of  extras. 

While  it  is  estimated  that  the  average  increase,  as 
compared  with  the  old  card,  is  about  $2  a  ton,  due  to 
the  fact  that  approximately  50  per  cent  of  the  tonnage 
is  of  the  base  sizes,  carrying  no  extras,  it  is  a  fact  that 
individual  extras  show  large  increases  in  several  in- 
stances. This  is  particularly  true  of  round,  square  and 
hexagon  bars  of  5/16-in.  and  smaller,  which  show  in- 
creases of  $7  to  $15  a  ton  over  the  old  extras.  The 
minimum  increase  in  size  extras  is  $1  a  ton.  Quantity 
extras  have  been  increased  $1  to  $3  a  ton,  and  there 
now  is  a  charge  of  $1  a  ton  for  cutting  other  than  by 
machine  for  lengths  over  5  ft.  Formerly  there  was  no 
charge  for  cutting  to  that  length.  Charges  for  cutting 
other  lengths  have  been  advanced  $1  to  $2  a  ton. 

The  new  card  probably  will  be  adopted  by  other 
producers. 

The  new  and  old  extras  on  rounds  and  squares  and 
on  hexagons  are  shown  in  the  following  table : 

Ronnds  and  Squares 

New  Old 

%  to  3  iV   in Base  Base 

%   to     H  in 10c.  .050. 

,»s     in 15c.  .lOct 

H    in 20c.  .2DC.tt 

A    in 30c.  .20c. 

%    in 40c.  .25c. 

ii    in 55c.  .30c. 

■ft     in 70c.  .35c. 

A    in S5c.  .40c. 

H    In 1.00c.  .50c. 

jl    in 1.25c.  .75c. 

A    in 1.50c.  1.00c. 

A    in 2.00c.  1.25c. 

3M.    to    3,''s    in 10c.  .07oc. 

i%    to    4,^    in 15c.  .1250. 

4>^    to    4ft    in .25c.  .15c. 

4%    to    5-f,   in 350.  .20c. 

5^    to    5ft    in 45c.  .25c. 

5%    to    6ft    in 55c.  .0375c. 

6%    to    6ft    in 65c.  .50c. 

6%    to    7%    in 750.  .625c. 

Hexagons 

%  to    3ft    in 25c.  .15c.* 

%  to      \i    in 40c  .25c. 

H  to      ft    in 60c.  .35c. 

ft  in SOc.  .55c 

%  in 1.00c.  .65c. 

ft  in 1.20O.  .75c. 

H  in 1.50O.  1.00c. 

t%   to  ft  in. 

tt%  in. 


The  Fort  Worth  &  Denver  Railroad  Co.,  Childress, 
Tex.,  is  increasing  the  working  force  at  its  local  car 
and  locomotive  shops. 


Competitive  Position  of  Colorado  Mills 

Trade  Practices  in  (irain  and  Live  Stock  Markets  Described 

in  Hearing  of  Basing  Point  Complaint — Witnesses 

Testify  to  Shortage  of  Western  Mill  Production 


Is  the  present  position  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron 
Co.  in  the  steel  trade  analogous  to  that  of  the 
Chicago  district  mills  under  the  Pittsiburj^h  basing 
point  practice?  This  question  was  brought  to  mind  by  the 
testimony  of  J.  F.  Welbom,  president  of  the  Colorado 
company,  before  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  at 
Chicago  last  week.  His  company's  sales  policy,  he 
said,  was  to  undertake  to  find  out  the  delivered  prices 
from  other  pro<lucing  centers  and  thereupon  to  quote 
a  price  which  would  meet  or  beat  that  of  competitors 
at  points  of  consumption.  In  a  steady  market,  trade 
paper  quotations  have  been  a  reliable  source  of  in- 
formation, he  commented,  particularly  in  the  last  few 
years.  In  a  weak  market,  he  asiserted,  there  are  times 
when  advice  from  'buyers  was  more  reliable  as  to  low 
prices  which  were  being  quoted.  In  selling  merchant 
bars,  the  situation  has  been  complicated,  especially  in 
the  last  two  years,  by  the  existence  of  several  inde- 
pendent price  bases.  Sometimes  it  has  proved  neces- 
sary to  meet  the  delivered  price  from  Chicago  mills, 
at  other  times  from  Pittsburgh  mills  and  then  again 
from  Birmingham  producers.  In  making  sales  west 
of  Pueblo,  competition  in  merchant  bars  has  to  be 
met  at  Salt  Lake,  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco  and 
Seattle.  In  fact,  he  added,  his  company  has  been 
practically  eliminated  from  competition  on  the  Pacific 
Coast   by   the   producers    at  the   points    mentioned. 

Policy   as  to   Wire  Products 

In  wire  products  the  situation  is  less  complicated. 
In  this  case,  a  Pittsburgh  base  is  generally  adhered  to, 
and  the  distance  which  the  Colorado  mill  is  willing 
to  go  east  in  making  sales  is  determined  by  the  amount 
of  freight  it  must  sacrifice.  It  was  apparent  from 
Mr.  Welborn's  testimony  that  the  net  price  obtained 
at  the  mills  on  these  products  varies  greatly.  To  illus- 
trate, a  sale  of  wire  nails  at  the  plant  doors  would 
probably  be  made  at  a  price  approximating  the  Pitts- 
burgh base  price  plus  the  full  freight  from  Pittsburgh  to 
Pueblo.  In  making  sales  east  of  Pueblo,  the  net  price 
at  the  mill  would  steadily  diminish  as  the  freight  from 
Pueblo  to  destination  increased  and  the  freig'ht  from 
Pittsburgh  decreasetd.  Mr.  Welbom  did  not  state 
whether  sales  were  ever  made  at  prices  which  would 
net  the  mill  less  than  the  quoted  prices  at  Pittsburgh. 
He  did  assert,  however,  that  his  company  supplied  job- 
bers with  wire  and  nails  as  far  east  as  the  interior  of 
Nebraska,  Kansas  and  Oklahoma,  He  also  pointed  out 
that  his  company  met  water  competition  on  wire  and 
nails  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  hut  he  did  not  explain  to 
what  extent  the  prices  of  these  commodities  when 
delivered  by  water  on  the  coast  differed  from  the  Pitts- 
burgh base  prices  plus  the  all-rail  freight. 

Mr.  Welborn  threw  new  light  on  the  merchandising 
of  rails  when  he  declared  that  his  company  generally 
obtained  a  small  differential  on  this  product  over  the 
f  .o.b.  mill  prices  at  Chicago  and  other  points  east  of  his 
plant. 

Customers  in  Other  Industries 

In  an  effort  to  show  that  the  method  of  selling 
steel  has  been  a  natural,  normal  economic  develop- 
ment, not  differing  materially  from  merchandising  prac- 
tices in  other  industries,  counsel  for  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation  put  on  three  witnesses  to  recount 
conditions  in  the  live  stock,  hay  and  grain  markets. 
The  witnesses  were  G.  E.  Marcey,  president,  the  Ar- 
mour Grain  Co.,  Chicago;  Thomas  W.  Jerrems,  Stand- 
ard Live  Stock  Commission  Co.,  Chicago,  and  George 
S.  Bridge,  a  hay  conumission  man,  Chicago.  In  gen- 
eral, the  tenor  of  this  testimony  was  that  prices  for 
live  stock,  grain  and  hay  are  established  by  purchases 
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and  .sales  at  Chicago,  and  that  the  net  prices  obtained 
by  producers  was  equivalent  to  the  Chicago  market 
prices,  minus  the  freight  and  handling  charges.  Ob- 
jections raised  by  the  commission  attorneys,  and  sus- 
tained by  the  examiner,  were  on  the  ground  that  the 
testimony  was  in-elevant  because  it  dealt  with  con- 
ditions in  an  entirely  different  industry  and  that  fur- 
thermore there  is  no  analogy  between  the  sales  meth- 
ods in  the  produce  and  steel  industry  because,  in  the 
former  case,  an  actual  freight  is  paid  by  the  seller, 
whereas  in  the  latter  instance  an  imaginary  freight  is 
frequently  paid  by  the  buyer.  The  examiner  also  pointed 
out  that  it  was  not  competent  to  show  that  a  practice 
existing  in  one  industry  was  similar  to  those  in  others 
because  a  statute  which  would  correct  a  practice  in  one 
instance  would  also  apply  to  similar  practices  wherever 
found.  As  has  been  his  custom  in  the  case,  however, 
the  examiner  admitted  the  testimony,  taking  note  of 
the  objections. 

Influence  of  Panama  Canal  Traffic 

In  developing  that  portion  of  its  case  having  to  do 
with  consumption  in  the  Chicago  district,  counsel  for 
the  Steel  Corporation  introduced  interesting  testimony 
showing  the  effect  of  the  Panama  Canal  on  Chicago 
mills.  Murray  N.  Billings,  assistant  traffic  manager, 
Illinois  Steel  Co.,  and  assistant  Western  traffic  mana- 
ger. Universal  Portland  Cement  Co.,  Chicago,  testified 
that  there  was  practically  no  movement  by  water  to 
the  Pacific  Coast  between  1914  and  1920  "because  of 
slides  in  the  Panama  Canal  and  the  withdrawal  of 
vessels  from  coast-to-coast  trade  during  the  world  war. 
This  cessation  of  ocean  shipping  put  steel  competition 
on  an  all-rail  freig'ht  'basis,  with  the  result  that  Chi- 
cago mills  were  able  to  obtain  a  larger  net  price  at 
their  mills  for  steel  shipped  to  the  Pacific  Coast  than 
their  competitors  east  of  them.  As  a  result,  domestic 
shipments  from  the  Illinois  Steel  Co.  to  the  coast  ma- 
terially increased  during  those  years,  reaching  a  peak 
of  178,000  tons  in  1918.  Before  the  close  of  1920,  how- 
ever, ships  returned  to  the  intercoastal  trade  and  water 
rates  dropped  materially,  with  the  consequence  that 
Chicago  mills  were  largely  eliminated  from  competition 
on  the  Pacific  Coast.  In  1922,  in  fact,  domestic  ship- 
ments from  the  Illinois  Steel  Co.  to  the  coast  totaled 
only  1400  tons.  The  pui'pose  of  this  testimony  appar- 
ently was  to  establish  that  during  the  years  of  the 
suspension  of  traffic  through  the  Panama  Canal,  the 
Pacific  Coast  was  a  part  of  Chicago  mill  ten-itory  and 
should  be  considered  as  such  in  computing  the  consump- 
tion in  that  territory  in  relation  to  production. 

Mr.  Mills  Tells  of  Great  Demand 

The  remainder  of  the  hearing  during  the  week  was 
devoted  largely  to  the  filing  of  steel  production  and 
consumption  figures  by  Western  mills  and  buyers,  and 
to  the  taking  of  testimony  to  show  that  during  the 
past  year  and  a  half  Western  users  have  been  forced 
to  purchase  part  of  their  requirements  frcmi  mills 
east  of  Chicago,  owing  to  the  shortage  of  production 
by  Western  mills.  Edwin  S.  Mills,  general  manager 
of  sales,  Illinois  Steel  Co.,  Chicago,  testified  as  to  the 
ability  of  his  company  to  make  deliveries  from  the  last 
quarter  of  1922  up  to  the  present  time.  Beginning 
toward  the  latter  part  of  1922,  he  said,  the  demand  for 
steel  became  so  great  that  it  exceeded  the  capacity  of 
the  company,  and  a  great  many  customers  were  obliged 
to  look  elsewhere  for  tonnage,  and  that  condition  has 
practically  ohtained  down  to  the  present  time.  He 
related  how  his  company  had  allocated  among  its  cus- 
tomers what  tonnage  it  was  able  to  produce  under  the 
handicap   of  a   fuel    shortage,  but   called   attention   to 
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the  fact  that  buyers  were  forced  to  obtain  part  of  their 
needs  from  mills  east  of  Chicago.  He  cited  the  Rail- 
way Steel  Spring  Co.,  with  large  plants  in  Chicago 
and  St.  Louis,  which  found  it  necessary  to  purchase  in 
excess  of  1000  tons  of  steel  a  month  from  Carnegie 
Steel  Co.  The  great  lengths  to  which  the  Illinois  Steel 
Co.  went  in  order  to  maintain  production  was  indicated 
when  Mr.  Mills  stated  that  during  the  last  four  months 
pig  iron  had  been  shipped  from  the  Pittsburgh  district 
to  his  company's  plant. 

Chicago   Production    Inadequate 

C.  A.  Irwin,  president,  the  Milwaukee  Rolling  Mill 
Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  testified  that  his  organization  was 
able  to  obtain  only  60  per  cent  of  its  sheet  bars  during 
1922  and  1923  from  Chicago  mills.  Under  cross-exam- 
ination it  was  brought  out  that  out  of  the  remaining 
40  per  cent  the  Milwaukee  company  was  only  able  to 
get  10  per  cent  from  sources  east  of  Chicago.  Through- 
out their  cross-questioning  attorneys  for  the  commis- 
sion attempted  to  demonstrate  that  mills  east  of  Chi- 
cago were  practically  as  heaxdly  booked  as  those  in 
the  Chicago  district,  and  that  if  Eastern  mills  were 
able  to  furnish  part  of  the  deficiency  in  supply  in  the 
Western  market,  it  was  due  to  the  fact  that  they  were 
less  severely  crippled  by  the  fuel  shortage. 

T.  Hansen,  director  of  purchases,  A.  O.  Smith  Corpo- 
ration, Milwaukee,  Wis.,  testified  that  between  Aug.  1, 
1922,  and  March  1,  1923,  the  company  used  100,000 
tons  of  plates  and  hot-rolled  strip.  Of  this  amount 
22,750  tons,  mainly  hot-rolled  strip,  were  purchased 
from  mills  east  of  Chicago.  All  of  the  plates  used 
were  bought  in  the  Chicago  district  except  2000  tons 
obtained  from  the  Carnegie  Steel  Co. 

Frank  B.  Baker,  supply  agent,  Pullman  Co.,  Chi- 
cago, stated  that  his  organization  had  used  90,000  tons 
of  plates,  shapes  and  bars  during  the  first  six  months 


of  1923,  and  that  of  this  total  2700  tons,  part  of  it 
Bethlehem  special  shapes,  was  bought  from  mills  east 
of   Chicago. 

James  E.  MacMurray,  president,  Acme  Steel  Goods 
Co.,  Chicago,  testified  that  he  used  about  70,000  tons 
annually  of  small  billets,  1%-in.  square  x  30  ft.  long. 
During  the  last  two  or  three  years  he  has  been  forced 
to  purchase  more  than  half  of  his  requirements  outside 
of  Chicago,  owing  to  inability  to  obtain  full  deliveries 
against  contracts  with  local  mills. 

In  most  cases  the  witnesses  testified  that  the  de- 
livered prices  on  steel  bought  from  mills  east  of  Chi- 
cago were  higher  than  those  on  steel  purchased  from 
Western  sources. 

Uses  of  Alloy  Steel 

John  Brunner,  manager,  department  metallurgy  and 
inspection,  Illinois  Steel  Co.,  described  the  company's 
facilities  for  making  electric  alloy  steel  and  recounted 
the  uses   for  different  kinds  of  alloy  steel. 

Fred  W.  Waterman,  manager,  Gary  Tube  Co.,  Gary, 
Ind.,  testified  that  his  plant,  which  is  now  under  con- 
struction, will  be  completed  in  about  a  year.  He  stated 
that  it  was  the  aim  to  start  the  first  mills  in  Septem- 
ber, 1924.  The  works  will  have  a  capacity  of  about 
34,000  tons  of  tubular  goods  per  month,  requiring  from 
45,000  to  55,000  tons  of  skelp.  These  figures,  he 
pointed  out,  were  computed  at  87  per  cent  of  theoreti- 
cal capacity. 

The  hearing  at  Chicago  was  adjourned  on  Friday, 
July  6,  and  proceedings  will  he  resumed  at  Washington 
on  July  16,  w-hen  the  Steel  Corporation  will  introduce 
summaries  of  Western  consumption  and  production 
figures,  with  the  possibility  that  it  will  ofl'er  additional 
testimony  as  to  the  methods  of  selling  products  in 
other  industries.  The  attorneys  for  the  commission 
expect  to  proceed  with  their  rebuttal  at  Washington 
Aug.  6. 


Demurrage  Rules  in  Ore  Shipments  Held  Not 

Unreasonable 

Washington,  July  10. — Holding  that  demurrage 
rules  governing  shipments  of  iron  ore  and  other  com- 
modities frozen  in  transit  were  not  unreasonable,  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  last  week  dismissed 
the  complaint  of  the  Cambria  Steel  Co.  et  al,  vs.  the 
Director  General,  Pennsylvania  Railroad  et  al.  The 
complainants  included  the  Cambria  Steel  Co.,  Johns- 
town, Pa.,  the  Midvale  Steel  &  Ordnance  Co.,  the  Alan 
Wood  Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  the  E.  &  G.  Brooke  Iron  Co., 
and  the  Birdsboro  Steel  Foundry  &  Machine  Co.  They 
had  asked  an  extension  of  the  96-hr.  free  time  on 
frozen  shipments  provided  by  the  present  rule.  No 
number  of  days  was  suggested  but  attention  was  called 
to  the  free  time  of  five  days  on  coal  shipped  to  tide- 
water. The  companies  criticized  the  present  rule  be- 
cause it  permits  but  one  credit,  even  though  a  car  is 
released  within  24  hours,  and  asked  that  credits  be 
allowed  at  the  rate  of  one  credit  for  each  day  of  free 
time  remaining  after  unloading.  They  also  asked  that 
the  rule  be  amended  to  provide  for  no  uncancelable 
debits  on  any  car.  The  .steel  companies  had  challenged 
the  reasonableness  of  rules  and  regulations  in  effect 
since  Dec.  1,  1916,  and  also  claimed  that  prior  to  Dec. 
1,  1919,  the  rules  and  regulations  were  not  plainly 
stated. 


Large  Production  of  Coal  Tar  in  1922 

Washington,  July  10. — Preliminary  figures  of  the 
Geological  Survey  indicate  that  the  production  of  coal 
tar  and  by-products  from  the  by-product  coke  industry 
during  the  year  1922  was  the  greatest  in  the  history 
of  the  industry.  This  statement  is  carried  in  the  an- 
nual report  on  "Census  of  Dyes  and  other  Synthetic 
Organic  Chemicals"  for  the  calendar  year  1922,  which 
the  United  States  TariflF  Commission  has  just  sent  to 
press.     Production  of  the  by-product  coke  was  about 


28,500,000  tons,  which  exceeded  the  production  of 
both  beehive  and  by-iproduct  coke  during  the  previous 
year. 

The  production  of  tar  is  greatly  in  excess  of  the 
requirements  of  the  dye  and  coal  tar  chemical  indus- 
Irries.  A  large  amount  of  the  tar  is  burned  and  of  the 
remaining  poi-tion  refined  only  a  part  is  purified  to 
such  final  products  as  benzene,  toluene,  naphthalene  and 
anthracene,  owing  to  the  strong  demand  for  partly 
refined  product,  motor  fuel,  solvents,  soft  pitches  and 
the  like. 


Puddlers'  Wages  Advanced 

Puddlers  in  mid-western  mills  will  receive  an  ad- 
vance of  $1.76  per  ton  for  the  July-August  period,  as 
compared  with  the  tonnage  rates  paid  in  May  and 
June,  as  a  result  of  the  bi-monthly  settlement  con- 
conducted  at  Youngstown.  The  new  rate  ^vill  be  $13.88, 
whereas  $12.12  was  paid  the  past  two  months. 

Examination  of  sales  sheets  covering  shipments  of 
bar  iron  for  the  60-day  period  ending  June  20  disclosed 
an  average  price  of  2.50c.  per  lb.,  comparing  with  2.35c., 
the  average  two  months  ago.  In  addition  to  the  three- 
point  advance  as  a  result  of  the  increase  in  the  average 
selling  price  of  bar  iron,  the  base  rate  is  increased  $1, 
under  terms  of  the  new  wage  agreement  reached  be- 
tween employers  and  employees  at  the  recent  confer- 
ence in  Atlantic  City. 

In  consequence  of  the  examination,  finishing  opera- 
tives vnll  be  advanced  7%  per  cent  for  the  ensuing 
two-months  period. 


Directly  as  the  result  of  the  failure  of  a  radical 
taxation  program  in  the  State  Legislature  of  Wisconsin, 
the  Green  Bay  Foundry  &  Machine  Co.,  Green  Bay, 
Wis.,  on  July  2  posted  this  notice  in  its  plant:  "Effec- 
tive immediately,  the  wages  of  all  employees  of  this 
company  are  increased  from  10  to  25  per  cent." 
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FOR  (;kini)ing  track  work 


Oil,-  Miicliiiir  f(.r  Woba  of  Manganese  Traik  Cast- 
inj;s   and   Other  for   Tops 

The  costly  method  generally  employed  in  the  finish- 
ing of  manganese  castings  incorporated  in  crossovers 
and  other  track  work  has  brought  forth  the  develop- 
ment of  two  new  grinding  machines  for  this  work. 

These  machines  are  being  made  by  the  Automatic 
Machine  Co.,  Bridegport,  Conn.  The  first,  built  some 
time  ago,  is  for  grinding  the  web  of  the  manganese 
casting  to  conform  to  the  web  of  the  tee  head  or  girder 
rail,  so  that  fish  plates  may  seat  securely.  This  ma- 
chine has  increased  production  four  times,  beside  turn- 
ing out  work  with  the  web  ground  flat  instead  of  wavy, 
as  is  more  or  less  the  contour  of  the  rough  casting. 

The   machine   consists  essentially  of  a  column   and 

table  and  a  wheel  head,  which  latter  is  mounted  on  an 

in.  square  ram.     In  general  appearance  it  resembles 


somewhat  a  draw  cut  shaper  used  on  locomotive  cylin- 
ders and  similar  work.  On  the  front  end  of  the  ram, 
which  has  a  reciprocal  motion,  is  mounted  a  compound 
saddle  giving  both  cross  and  vertical  adjustment.  This 
saddle  carries  the  wheel  spindle,  which  is  driven  by  belt 
from  a  motor  on  the  rear  end  of  the  ram.  The  recipro- 
cal motion  is  attained  by  a  planer  type  drive.  Work  is 
mounted  on  a  table  which  has  vertical  adjustment  to 
accommodate  different  heights   of  work. 

This  first  machine  indirectly  suggested  the  po.ssi- 
bilitios  for  the  second,  which  has  recently  been  com- 
pleted and  is  designed  for  finishing  off  the  tops  of  the 
manganese  castings  after  the  crossover  has  been  com- 
pletely assembled,  making  them  flush  with  the  rail 
head. 

The  operation  of  this  machine  may  best  ^be  under- 
stood by  starting  with  a  description  of  the  foundation. 


An    Individual   Drive   Is    Provided    for 

Traversing       Ram       on      Which       Are 

Mounted   the   Wheel   Head   and   Motor 

tor  Driving  It    (Above) 
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I-heams  are  set  in  pairs  in  concrete,  forming  tee  slots 
for  bolting  the  work  securely.  In  the  concrete  are  also 
set  two  rails  to  carry  the  machine,  one  carrying  a  rack 
for  the  traversing  of  the  grinder.  The  rail  carrying 
the  rack  is  finished  on  the  tread  only.  The  other  rail 
is  finished  on  top  and  both  sides  of  the  head. 

The  carriage  of  the  grinding  machine  is  a  hood- 
shaped  easting  to  which  is  mounted  the  arm  bearing 
the  grinding  mechanism.  Underneath  this  hood  is  the 
traversing  mechanism  driven  by  a  motor  mounted  on 
top  of  the  hood.  The  traverse  bull  gear  is  located 
near  one  corner  close  to  one  of  the  four  load  carrying 
wheels  and  receives  its  motion  through  a  train  from  a 
worm  and  a  worm  wheel,  the  worm  being  on  the  driven 
shaft  turned  by  belt  from  the  motor.  The  worm  is  of 
steel,  the  wheel  of  cast  iron,  and  they  operate  in  an 
oil  tight  case.  All  other  gears  are  of  steel.  Reversal 
is  accomplished  by  a  plate  cam  similar  to  that  in  a 
planer  drive.  The  load  carrying  wheels  on  the  four 
corners  are  chilled  iron,  ground.  On  the  side  of  the 
hood  opposite  the  bull  gear  are  four  guide  rolls,  two 
placed  on  each  side  of  the  wheels.  These  rolls  are  of 
tool  steel  and  bear  on  the  finished  sides  of  the  second 
rail  as  guides  for  the  machine. 

The  arm  can-ying  the  grinder  mechanism  is  a  box 
casting  about  6  ft.  long  by  14  in.  sq.,  with  ways  ma- 
chined on  four  sides.  On  this  arm  are  mounted  two 
saddles,  one  on  each  side,  which  caiTy  the  wheel  spin- 
dles and  motors  for  driving  them.  These  saddles  are 
firmly  bolted  together,  surrounding  the  arm.  Taper 
gibs  "are  provided  for  taking  up  vertical  wear.  It  is 
anticipated  that  lateral  wear  will  he  infinitesimal. 
.Should  any  develop  it  may  be  compensated  for  by  fac- 
ing the  joint  between  the  two  saddles  and  drawing  them 


closer  together,  thus  giving  the  original  accurate  fiit. 

On  the  wheelhead  saddles  are  compound  slides,  one 
part  of  each  of  which  is  adjustable  by  screw  vertically 
to  set  the  individual  wheelhead  for  height.  The  screw 
on  the  other  slide  is  connected  by  pinion  and  interme- 
diate gear  with  the  slide  screw  on  the  other  saddle,  per- 
mitting the  two  heads  to  be  adjusted  vertically  as  a 
unit.  Both  saddles  are  counterbalanced  by  cables  run- 
ning to  weights  on  the  far  side  of  the  traverse  carriage. 
The  reason  for  two  wheels,  which  are  16  in.  by  3  in.,  is 
merely  for  faster  cutting.  Wheel  spindles  and  all 
other  rotating  parts  of  the  machine  are  carried  in  dust 
protected  ball  bearings. 

Control  is  centralized  at  the  end  of  the  arm,  where 
the  operator  is  entirely  out  of  harm's  way.  Here  is  a 
screw  for  adjusting  the  saddles  horizontally  on  the 
arm,  a  shaft  which  operates  through  a  bevel  gear  set, 
the  universal  vertical  adjustment  mentioned  above,  and 
the  traverse  control  mechanism.  The  latter  consists  of 
a  dial  indicating  length  of  stroke,  having  cast  figures 
by  feet  from  0  to  10  on  each  side  of  center,  permitting 
a  maximum  stroke  of  20  ft.  for  the  machine.  A  cir- 
cular tee  slot  around  the  figures  contains  two  adjusta- 
ble dogs  w^hich  are  set  to  the  proper  figures  for  the 
stroke  desired.  Between  these  dogs  is  a  lever  mounted 
on  a  shaft  connected  with  the  traverse  mechanism. 
This  lever  is  tripped  by  the  dogs  alternately,  producing 
the  reciprocating  motion  to  the  whole  machine,  or  the 
machine  may  be  stopped  or  reversed  by  manual  opera- 
tion of  this  lever  as  in  a  planer. 

The  arm  is  stiffened  by  struts  to  a  bracket  on  top 
of  the  carriage  and  also  by  one  to  each  corner  of  the 
carriage.  These  side  struts  also  serve  as  a  fence  to 
keep  the  operator  out  of  the  path  of  the  machine. 


MORE   RAILS    FOR   JAPAN 

Inquiries  for  10,000  Tons— Nippon  Tin  Plate  Pur- 
chase Postponed 

Quietness  characterizes  export  business,  although 
a  slight  spurt  in  inquiries  from  Japan  lends  some 
promise  of  recovery.  Continental  competition  dampens 
all  efforts  to  make  American  products  attractive  at 
the  present  scale  of  prices.  The  dullness  in  wire 
shorts,  evident  for  several  weeks,  still  prevails,  al- 
though one  sale  of  about  50  tons  was  made  last  week 
at  $59,  c.i.f.  China.  An  official  prominent  in  this  field 
believes  there  will  be  no  respite  until  the  market  be- 
comes stabilized. 

TwK)  rail  inquiries  have  been  received  from  inde- 
pendent Japanese  buyers,  one  for  7000  tons  of  75-lb. 
rails,  the  other  for  3000  tons  of  60-lb.  rails.  One  ex- 
porter in  New  York  with  good  connections  in  Japan 
reports  improving  business,  stating  that  inquiries  have 
been  received  for  12,000  boxes  of  tin  plate,  and  also 
for  several  smaller  quantities,  including  one  of  300 
and  one  of  200  boxes.  Merchant  business  is  practi- 
cally nil. 

It  has  been  learned  that  the  inquiry  from  the  Nip- 
pon Oil  Co.  for  37,500  boxes  of  tin  plate  has  been 
postponed  indefinitely.  The  800  tons  of  .structural  steel 
for  the  Fir.st  National  Bank  of  Osaka,  which  has  been 
pending  for  some  time,  has  been  supplied  mainly  out 
of  stock  in  Japan,  but  it  is  understood  that  a  portion 
was  placed  in  England.  American  competition  in  this 
product  is  handicapped  by  the  tariff  of  2.80  yen  per 
ton.  Business  in  copper  wire  is  lean.  There  have  been 
inquiries  for  bars  and  shapes  but  actual  orders  are 
negligible. 

Preliminary  specifications  for  the  erection  of  an  oil 
refinery  in  Argentina  have  been  received.  Bids  will 
be  opened  Aug.  15.  Parties  to  the  Bandoeng  agree- 
ment in  the  East  Indies  have  dissolved  the  restriction 
on  tin  sales  and  will  release  stocks  of  fine  tin  accumu- 
lated in  the  Orient.  The  Government  Iron  Works  at 
Yawata,  Japan,  has  begun  the  manufacture  of  tin 
plate,  according  to  local  press  notices  forwarded  to  the 
Department  of  Commerce.  As  an  adequate  supply  of 
tin  has  not  been  received,  full  capacity  production  can- 
not yet  be  undertaken.    At  present  the  Yawata  product 


is  inferior  to  imported  tin  plate,  due  to  an  inability  to 
turn  out  iron  sheets  of  a  uniform  thickness  without 
flaws  or  cracks. 

The  State  of  San  Luis  Potosi,  Mexico,  has  granted 
a  concession  for  the  construction  of  a  tramway  from 
Rio  Verde  to  San  Ciro,  State  of  San  Luis  Potosi,  a  dis- 
tance of  about  25  miles.  It  is  planned  to  use  cars  oper- 
ated by  gasoline  motors  or  similar  power  and  to  con- 
struct a  telephone  line  which  shall  extend  the  length 
of  the  tramway.  It  is  understood  that  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  is  planning  the  construction  of  a  direct 
outlet  for  the  Peace  River  country  in  Northern  Alberta 
at  an  approximate  cost  of  $30,000,000,  and  that  survey 
parties  are  now  engaged  in  preliminary  work.  Accord- 
ing to  an  announcement  in  the  Canadian  Parliament, 
the  Canadian  National  Railway  construction  program 
provides  for  a  total  expenditure  of  over  $28,000,000, 
this  amount  to  be  expended  on  work  ranging  from 
coast  to  coast.  A  decree  has  been  signed  authorizing 
the  Secretary  of  Communications,  Mexico,  to  expend 
the  amount  necessary  to  construct  a  railroad  branch 
line  from  Beristain,  State  of  Hidalgo,  on  the  Hidalgo 
&  Northeastern  Railroad  to  Fobero  in  the  State  of 
Vera  Cruz.  The  line  is  to  be  140  km.  in  length  and 
estimated  cost  is  4,000,000  pesos  (approximately 
$2,000,000). 

Prices  of  foreign  pig  iron  are  still  too  high  to  at- 
tract much  business  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  How- 
ever, one  large  importer  now  offers  limited  tonnage  of 
French  iron,  equivalent  to  foundry  No.  1,  at  $29,  c.i.f. 
Atlantic  port,  and  iron  of  2.50  to  3  per  cent  silicon  at 
50c.  less.  Late  September  delivery  is  offered  on  both 
grades.  An  importer  of  Scotch  foundry  iron  is  quoting 
about  $32  per  ton,  c.i.f.  Atlantic  port  for  No.  3. 

Some  good-sized  inquiries  for  Caucasian  and  North 
African  ore  have  been  received  but  little  interest  is 
shown   after   quotations   are   noted. 


The  H.  H.  Franklin  Mfg.  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  manu- 
facturer of  Franklin  automobiles,  has  reduced  the  work- 
ing schedule  at  the  plant  from  6%  to  5  days  a  week. 
The  present  operating  force  will  be  maintained  and 
there  will  be  no  reduction  in  the  number  of  employees. 


The  Autocar  Co.,  Ardmore,  Pa.,  is  arranging  to  give 
all  of  its  1600  employees  a  vacation  with  full  pay. 
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Bi:iX;iAN    MARKET   HOLDS    FIRM 


Mull-    Klast    Fiirnaoes    to    Be    Blown    In — Export 
|{ii!4in<!4!^  Ik'tter — Falling  Exchange  a  Factor 

ANTwrap,  Belgium,  June  20. — The  iron  and  steel 
market  has  plenty  of  firmness.  There  is  a  well  defined 
levival  of  business,  both  for  home  consumption  and  for 
I'.xport.  Prices  have  gone  generally  higher  and  are 
maintained,  so  that  we  may  conclude  that  orders,  kept 
l>ack  during  the  last  falling  market  (and  there  are 
plenty  of  them)  will  be  offered  now.  It  is  generally 
known  that  some  more  blast  furnaces  will  be  blowai 
in  and  production  will  become  larger  shortly.  Most 
works,  however,  already  have  their  share  of  the  avail- 
able orders;  that  is  why  we  need  not  fear,  unforeseen 
circumstances  excepted,  that  prices  may  fall  again  in 
the  near  future. 

This,  however,  may  not  be  true  for  foreign  buyers, 
who  have  also  to  reckon  with  the  rate  of  exchange. 
For  instance,  four  weeks  ago  we  quoted  17.50  fr.  for 
one  dollar,  whereas  the  same  money  is  now  worth 
18.80  fr.  In  consequence  the  price  expressed  in  francs 
may  have  been  increased  by  7%  per  cent  since  that 
time,  without  being  higher  for  an  American  purchaser. 
Rails  quoted  a  month  ago  at  650  fr.  equaling  $38.50, 
have  now  been  offered  on  demand  for  export  at  700  fr., 
being  50  fr.  dearer.  Notwithstanding  this  increase, 
they  are  cheaper  for  export  business,  as  this  price  on 
the  present  rate  of  exchange  is  only  about  $37. 

Other  materials  have  been  sold  for  exportation  on 
the  basis  of  630  fr.  or  $34  for  bar  iron  and  for  heavy 
beams  and  700  fr.  or  $37  for  heavy  sheets,  these  prices 
being  f.o.b.  at  Antwerp. 

Ruling  prices  for  home  consumption,  per  metric 
ton,  f.o.b.  works,  are  as  follows: 

Commercial  iron  Xo.  2 600  fr.       $32.00 

Commercial  iron  No.  3 625  33.20 

Commercial  iron  Xo.   4 700  37.00 

Heavy    sheet.s    675  36.00 

Thin  sheets    950  50.50 

Bars 625  33.20 

Rails    620  33.00 

Heavy  beams    600  32.00 

Open-hearth   steel:    (Jrdinary 600  32.00 

Half  hard   700  37.00 

Mild    650  34.60 

Special     900  48.00 

Rounds    1,200  64.00 

Spring  steel    1,250  66.50 

Thomas   ingots    475  25.00 

Blooms    525  28.00 

Billets    575  30.60 

Production  for  May  was  166,100  tons  of  pig  iron 
and  167,200  tons  of  steel  ingots.  Thirty-six  furnaces 
vrere  in  action  against  54  in  the  year  1913,  when  the 
total  average  monthly  production  was  207,000  tons  of 
pig  iron  and  200,000  tons  of  steel.  Besides  this,  4600 
tons  of  steel  castings  were  produced  directly  from  the 
furnaces,  also  about  134,000  tons  finished  steel  and 
13,500  tons  finished  iron.  The  average  monthly  pro- 
duction during  1913  was  respectively  about  5200  tons, 
155,000  tons  and  25,350  tons.  The  production  of  May 
has  been  influenced  slightly  by  the  railroad  strike. 

Belgian  high  phosphorus  foundry  pig  iron  is  of- 
fered at  an  average  price  of  460  to  470  fr.  rendered 
at  consumers'  works,  or  actually  $25.  This  pig  iron 
has  an  analysis  as  follows: 

Silicon 2.5  to  3  per  cent 

Sulphur 0.05  per  cent  maximum 

Manganese    0.5   per  cent,  about 

Phosphorus   1.7  per  cent,  about 

It  was  offered  to  American  importers  at  prices  such 
as  $25.50,  f.o.b.  Antwerp.  Luxemburg  and  Lorraine 
pig  iron  of  the  same  grade  has  been  oflTered  during  the 
last  week  at  somewhat  lower  prices.  These  works, 
however,  and  especially  the  French  works,  have  retired 
from  the  market.  It  seems  that,  seeing  the  prices  go- 
ing higher,  they  prefer  to  stock,  for  it  is  quite  impos- 
sible that  the  purchases  of  the  moment  already  have 
absorbed  their  whole  production. 

Export  business  for  special  Belgian  foundry  pig 
iron  with  lower  phosphorus  contents,  i.e.,  0.1  to  0.2 
per  cent,  other  elements  nearer  to  American  analysis, 
have  been  negotiated  on  prices  such  as  500  f  r.  per  gross 
ton,  f.o.b.  Antwerp,  which  means  today  $26.80  and,  with 
the  actual  liner  rate  of  freight,  $30  c.i.f.  Atlantic  ports 
and  $31.50  c.i.f.  Pacific  ports. 


English  hematite  pig  iron  is  ofTerea  at  £6  to  £6  2s. 
c.i.f.  Antwerp.  No  important  business  is  booked  for 
this  material  just  now.  The  rate  of  exchange  is  too 
high  and  the  most  part  of  the  small  orders  available 
are  placed  either  with  Belgian  or  French  works,  whose 
price  is  about  480  to  500  f  r.,  or  about  $26.80  or  £5  15s., 
whereas  £6  for  English  hematite  pig  iron  is  now  515 
to  520  fr.  Notwithstanding  the  difference,  some  steel 
founders  prefer  to  buy  the  higher  English  quality, 
even  with  the  difference  of  price.  Belgian  steel  pigs 
are  .sold  at  420  fr.  or  $22.40. 

This  quality  of  pig  iron  has  an  average  analysis 
as  follows: 

Silicon   1  per  cent  maximum 

Sulphur   0.05  per  cent 

Manganese    1.5     per  cent 

Phosphorus   1-S  to  2  per  cent 

Good  parcels  of  ferrosilicon,  10  to  12  per  cent,  are 
imported  into  Belgium  from  France.  And  £12,  deliv- 
ered at  consumers'  works,  was  paid  for  ferrosilicon, 
45  per  cent,  of  Scandinavian  origin.  We  may  conclude 
that  the  position  of  the  market  is  favorable  and  that 
there  is  a  good  prospect  of  business,  even  for  export. 
Coal   and  Coke 

The  coal  market  does  not  change.  Producers  are 
more  and  more  overwhelmed  with  orders.  Prices  will 
therefore  certainly  not  go  down  for,  although  the  ar- 
rivals of  German  coal  and  coke  from  the  Ruhr  are  more 
numerous,  we  still  have  to  buy  large  quantities  of 
English  coking  coals,  and  the  price  is  becoming  higher 
and  higher  on  account  of  the  higher  rate  of  exchange 
of  English  money. 

This  may  perhaps  have  a  repercussion  on  future 
prices  of  coke.  It  is,  however,  already  the  case  for 
patent  fuel,  for  which  the  price  has  had  to  be  increased 
on  account  of  the  higher  price  of  English  pitch,  caused 
by  the  same  reason.  In  general,'  prices  are  as  reported 
in  our  previous  letter   and   with  an   upward  tendency. 


Japanese  Market 

ToKio,  Japan,  June  25. — With  the  recent  heavy 
drop  in  the  quotation  for  American  copper,  the  quota- 
tion in  Japan  also  declined  by  yen  10,  or  to  yen  48  or 
yen  49.  Consequently  dealers  are  making  efforts  to 
export  to  China.  During  April,  about  500  tons  were 
shipped.  From  Osaka  there  was  no  copper  ingot 
shipped  from  late  in  February  until  the  end  of  April 
but  at  the  beginning  of  May,  exports  worth  about  yen 
8000  were  shipped.  As  long  as  the  American  copper 
market  remains  weak  and  Japanese  copper  is  quoted 
at  yen  47  or  yen  48,  shipments  to  China  are  likely  to 
continue  active. 

An  attempt  on  the  part  of  iron  merchants  in  Japan 
to  boycott  the  Yawata  (Government)  Foundry  is  re- 
ported to  give  the  impression  of  an  artificial  scarcity 
and  thus  to  get  large  profits  from  German  iron,  which 
can  now  be  imported  at  low  rates.  The  governor  of 
the  foundry  is  unconcerned  and  says  that  large  quan- 
tities of  German  goods  are  due  to  arrive  in  this  country 
in  June,  July  and  August  on  old  orders. 

Imported  aluminum  is  quoted  at  52  to  53  sen  per 
lb.,  having  risen  2  or  3  sen  since  the  end  of  last  month. 
Japanese  aluminum  is  lower  in  price  and  is  quoted  at 
yen  4  per  kamme.  The  Chugai  Shogyo-  predicts  a  fall 
in   price. 

Industrial  Conference  in  Colorado 

The  third  annual  conference  on  "Human  Relation-; 
in  Industry"  is  to  be  held  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  at  Estes  Park,  Colo.,  July  27-29.  Among 
the  papers  which  will  be  read  will  be  the  following: 
"World  Forces  Affecting  American  Industry,"  Clarence 
H.  Howard,  president  Commonwealth  Steel  Co.,  St. 
Louis;  "The  Man  Next  to  the  Men,"  M.  C.  Evans,  the 
International  Harvester  Co.,  Denver;  "The  Eight-Hour 
Day  in  Minnequa  Works,"  F.  E.  Parks,  manager  Min- 
nequa  Steel  Works,  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co., 
Pueblo. 

A  school  for  industrial  and  business  executives  will 
be  held  from  July  22  to  27. 
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May     Exports     Exceed      1913      Monthly     Rate — 
Imports  Smallest  This  Year 

Exports  of  iron  and  steel  from  Great  Britain  in 
May  continued  the  expansion  recorded  in  April.  At 
435,630  gross  tons  they  are  not  only  the  largest  this 
year,  but  exceeded  for  the  first  time  the  monthly  aver- 
age in  1913  of  420,757  tons.  They  compare  with  398,- 
507  tons  in  April,  at  that  time  the  largest  since  pre- 
war records.  Scrap  is  included  in  these  figures.  Im- 
ports in  May  were  114,134  tons,  or  the  smallest  for  any 
month  this  year,  comparing  with  133,929  tons  in  April, 
the  largest  for  1923.  In  1913  the  imports  were  195,264 
tons  per  month. 

Comparative  data  for  both  exports  and  imports, 
sci-ap  being  included,  are  as  follows: 

British  Steel  Exports  and  Imports,  Gross  Tons 

Exports  Imports 

January.    1923 370,028  133,182 

February 324,460  130.008 

March    380.136  120.908 

April    398,507  133.929 

May    435,630  114,132 

Average  per  month.  1922 295.980  82,215 

Average  per  month,  1921 144,885  152,734 

Average  per  month.  1920 274,881  128,685 

Average  per  month,  1919 188,519  50,801 

Average  per  month,  1913 420,757  195,264 

More  detailed  data  of  the  exports  are  as  follows: 

Principal  British  Exports,  Gross  Tons  per  Month 

1913  1922  'l922  "    192? 

Pig  iron        )                          9-!  700  66  159  f  41.S8S  81.215 

Ferroalloys  J ''•^'""'  ^''•"^  i  15,381  11,680 

Steel  rails 42,200  21,300  13,063  19,646 

Steel   plates 11.200  6,700  4,905  17,847 

Galvanized    sheets 63,500  43,600  46,258  52,911 

Steel  bars,  rods,  etc 20,900  19,100  15,472  32.956 

Tin    plates 41,200  37,400  39,455  54,059 

Black  plates  and  sheets  11,700  18,700  20,900  38,372 

Data  as  to  importations  of  importance  are  as  fol- 
lows in  tons  per  month: 

Jan. -May 
.    1913  1922  1923 

Iron  ore 620,000        289,400        548,219 

Manganese    ore 50,100  28.109  40,522 

Pig  iron   and  ferroalloys 18,000  12.800  12,423 

Exports  of  scrap  iron  and  steel  in  May  were  11,121 
tons,  or  11,653  tons  per  month  for  the  first  five  months 
of  this  year,  as  compared  with  12,880  tons  per  month  in 
1922.    In  1913  there  were  9600  tons  per  month. 


Iron  and  Steel  Exports 

Figures  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  show  that 
in  the  five  months  of  calendar  year  ended  May  31  steel 
rails  form  the  largest  item  of  iron  and  steel  exports, 
amounting  to  98,894  gross  tons  of  the  total  of  809,397 
tons.  Boiler  tubes  and  welded  pipes  were  in  second 
place,  with  70,083  tons;  steel  bars  coming  next,  with 
69,488  tons.  Galvanized  sheets,  iron  and  steel  plates, 
plain  structural  shapes  and  semi-finished  material  fol- 
lowed in  the  order  named,  with  other  articles  in  lesser 
quantities.    The  main  items  are  tabulated  in  gross  tons. 

steel   rails 98.894  Plain  wire 39  220 

•Rail  fastenings,  etc.  .    15.187  'Wire  nails.  .  .                   14  565 

Tubes  and  pipe 70.083        •Wire  rope 2708 

Steel   bars , 69,488  •Other  wire  manufac- 

•Alloy  steel  bars 633  tures   5  956 

•Iron  bars 8.007  Barbed       wire      and 

Galvanized  sheets. . .   56,832  teno:ng 32  780 

P'ates 55,492  Hoops,      bands     and 

Structural  shapes  . .  .    53,859  strips 17  907 

•Structural,  fabricated  29.483         Scrap    16856 

Seml-flnished 53.786         Pig  iron ll'ssr, 

•Wire   rods 13.623       •Ferroalloys   3,462 

Black  steel  sheets...    45.940  Cast    iron    pipe    and 

•Black  iron  sheets...      5,387  fittings   11431 

Tin    plate   and   terne  •Malleable    iron    pipe 

plate    45,249  fittings   2,881 

•Not  included  in  item  next  above. 


B.  M.  O'Hara,  assistant  metallurgist,  attached  to 
the  Mississippi  Valley  experiment  station  of  the  Bureau 
of  Mines,  Rolla,  Mo.,  will  undertake  a  study  of  briquet- 
tings  of  zinc  ores  prior  to  distillation  in  retorts.  This 
.study  will  be  undertaken  as  the  result  of  suggestions 
made  at  the  meeting  of  the  American  Zinc  Institute  in 
May. 


Generally  Dull  3Iarket  in  Both  Ferrous  and  Non- 
Ferrous  Metals 

Shanghai,  China,  June  23. — The  pace  of  the  steel 
and  iron  market  in  Shanghai  in  recent  weeks  has  con- 
tinued to  be  slow.  Operations  on  the  whole  are  con- 
siderably below  previous  expectations  and  new  orders 
are  unsatisfactory.  Supplies  of  most  metals  are  con- 
sidered very  low,  but  the  desire  to  replenish  is  still 
absent,  principally  the  result  of  internal  disturbances 
and  the  lack  of  confidence  in  the  situation. 

Most  of  the  Chinese  dealers  are  inclined  to  look  on. 
They  are  not  disposed  to  take  seriously  the  low  ebb  of 
the  present  stocks  in  Shanghai,  Hankow  and  Tientsin. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  watch  how  much  improve- 
ment will  come  over  things  in  general  with  the  gradual 
settlement  of  the  political  troubles  in  various  parts  of 
the  North. 

The  swing  of  business  in  iron  and  steel  back  to  nor- 
mal will  be  slow,  but  many  anticipate  a  marked  recov- 
ery by  autumn.  This  is  generally  the  period  of  the  year 
in  metals  not  only  in  Shanghai  and  China  but  in  Japan 
and  other  parts  of  the  Far  East. 

The  demand  for  copper  from  the  mints  in  China 
has  received  a  setback.  Outside  of  the  mint  in  Hu- 
peh,  whose  requirements  at  present  average  some  thou- 
sand tons  of  electrolytic  copper  per  month,  the  other 
mints  seem  to  be  out  of  the  market  now.  The  Hunan 
and  Honan  mints  are  conspicuous  by  their  absence. 
The  Hunan  government,  as  is  well  known,  is  laboring 
under  financial  difficulties  and,  in  addition  to  this,  the 
political  disturbances  have  served  to  restrict  purchases. 
The  Honan  mint  is  reported  to  have  ceased  minting 
copper  coins,  while  the  Anking  and  Wuchow  copper 
mints,   as   well,   have    suspended    operations. 

The  Mukden  mints  are  working,  but  their  capacity 
is  not  known  approximately.  The  same  remark  ap- 
plies to  the  one  in  Canton.  Supplies  of  the  material 
in  the  hands  of  these  mints  are  believed  to  be  small. 

The  unfavorable  rate  of  exchange  is  militating  at 
present  against  a  larger  amount  of  copper  being  con- 
tracted by  the  working  mints.  The  serious  deprecia- 
tion of  copper  coins  and  the  fairly  high  price  for  elec- 
trolytic copper,  today's  rate  being  15  cents  f.o.b.  New 
York,  do  not  make  for  profitable  business. 

Very  little  business  in  either  Hongkong  or  Straits 
tin  is  doing  at  the  present  moment.  The  rate  in  Lon- 
don has  been  ranging  between  £195  to  £200  per  ton. 
Stocks  in  Shanghai  of  Hongkong  tin  are  estimated  at 
about  700  slabs  and  of  Straits  tin  some  20  tons.  Buy- 
ers are  holding  oflf  for  lower  levels.  The  merchantft 
from  the  Shaoshing  district  are  not  showing  any  in- 
clination to  augment  supplies. 

Large  quantities  of  pig  iron  have  been  going  from 
China  to  Japan.  The  Japanese  market  is  showing 
signs  of  decline.  The  steel  market  in  Japan  is  still 
showing  significant  declines  under  the  withering  in- 
fluences of  the  growing  visible  supplies.  The  Japanese 
Government  Steel  Works,  which  have  been  anxiously 
watched  because  of  rumored  intention  to  reduce  prices, 
add  much  to  the  uneasiness  of  the  market  at  Tokio 
and  Osaka  by  reductions  between  10  and  15  per  cent. 
Large  quantities  of  Czecho-Slovakian  steel  have  been 
arriving  in  Japan  recently  and  these  are  being  felt 
acutely  by  the  market  there.  Belgian  iron  has  declined 
from  yen  150  to  yen  116,  and  there  is  a  vei-y  uneasy 
feeling  pervading  the  whole  section. 


The  Detroit  city  council  has  authorized  the  award- 
ing of  the  contract  for  four  24,000-kw.  turbo-units, 
for  the  new  Detroit  powerplant,  to  the  Westinghouse 
Electric  &  Mfg.  Co.  The  cost  of  the  new  equipment  is 
§1,254,000. 


The  Wisconsin  State  Legislature  has  passed  a  bill 
appropriating  $9,900  to  be  used  in  the  interests  of  the 
abolition  of  the  Pittsburgh  basing  point  practice  in  the 
sale  of  finished  steel.  The  Wisconsin  State  Senate  had 
previously  killed  a  bill  appropriating  $10,000  for  the 
same  purpose. 
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New  Large  Open-Side  Planer 

Forced  lubrication  to  the  vees  and  gravity  lubrica- 
tion of  bearings  in  the  bed  are  among  the  features  of 
the  new  72-in.  open  side  planer  recently  placed  on  the 
market  by  the  Cincinnati  Planer  Co.,  Cin- 
cinnati.    The  oil   is  strained,   settled  and 
filered  before  being  returned  to  the  bear- 
ings, the  clean  oil  flooding  all  gears  and 
pinions. 

Centralized   control   is   also  a   feature, 
control  levers  being  within  easy  reach  of 
the   operator,   making  it   unnecessary   tw 
him  to  move  out 
of    his    position 
e.xeept  when  set- 
ting    up     the 
work. 

The  c  o  n- 
struction  of  the 
machine  may  be 
noted  from  the 
illustration.  The 
rail  is  mounted 
on  a  knee  which 
is  clamped  to 
the  column 
through  two 
large  T-slots. 
Instead  of  using 
an  ordinary  bolt 
head  or  short 
nut  a  sliding 
nut,  of  the  same 
length  as  the 
bearing  of  '  the 
knee,  is  placed 
in  the  T-slot,  as- 
suring,     it      is 

said,  a  secure  clamping  surface.  The  bed  is  of  box-type 
construction  and  of  extra  depth,  which  is  intended  to 
give  strength  where  the  greatest  rigidity  is  required,  and 
a^so  to  provide  an  extra  long  bearing  for  the  column. 
The  housing  cheek  of  the  bed  is  also  of  heavy  construc- 
tion and  extends  above  the  top  of  the  table  and  a  dis- 
tance below  the  bottom  of  the  bed,  which  provides 
greater  area  for  bolting  the  column  to  the  bed.  Oil 
pockets  cast  integral  with  the  bed  are  long  enough  to 
prevent  oil  dripping  on  the  floor. 

The  table  is  of  standard  box-type  construction  and 
has  inner  guides  which  have  a  bearing  its  full  length. 
The  right-hand  side  of  the  table  is  provided  with  a 
clamp  to  prevent  lifting  of  the  table  from  the  vees 
when  machining  work  that  overhangs  the  opposite  side 
of  the  machine.  The  column  is  braced  and  ribbed  on 
the  inside  in  a  manner  intended  to  prevent  distortion 
and  in  addition  to  being  bolted  and  dowelled  to  the  bed, 
a  large  tongue  cast  integral  with  the  bed  fits  a  groove 
in  the  housing  and  further  provides  against  moving 
of  the  column. 

The  rail  is  equipped  with  a  power  elevating  device, 
and  screws  which  raise  and  lower  the  rail  are  provided 
with  ball  bearings.  The  heads  have  rapid  power  tra- 
verse in  all  directions  and  are  equipped  with  safety 
crank  handles  to  prevent  accident  when  throwing  in 
the  rapid  traverse.  When  engaging  the  rapid  traverse 
handle,  the  ordinary  crank  handle  does  not  move.  A 
limit  stop  prevents  the  rail  from  being  raised  beyond 
its   maximum   height. 
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Washington,  July   10. — Resignation  of  Dr.   R.  B. 
Moore  as  chief  chemist  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  effec- 
tive July  1,  has  been  followed  by  transfers  and  promo- 
tions  of   the   personnel   of   the    re- 
search branch  of  the  bureau.     Dr. 
S.   C.   Lind,  formerly   superintend- 
ent of  the  Rare  and  Precious  Metals 
Experiment  Station  at  Reno,  Nev., 
has  been  advanced  to  the  position 
of  chief  chemist  and   chief  of  the 
Division    of     Mineral     Technology 
to  succeed  Dr. 
Moore. 

During  the 
past  year  G.  St. 
J.  Perrott  and  S. 
P.  Kinney  have 
conducted  an  in- 
tensive study  of 
the  combustibil- 
ity of  coke  in 
blast  furnaces. 
This  work  will 
hereafter  be 
conducted  by  Mr. 
Kinney  in  con- 
nection with  the 
operation  of  the 
e  X  p  e  r  i  m  ental 
blast  furnace  at 
the  North  Cen- 
tral Experiment 
Station,  Minne- 
apolis, and  at 
commercial  fur- 
■es  naces     in     South 

Chicago,  111.,  and 
Youngstown,  Ohio.  Mr.  Perrott  has  been  transferred 
to  the  Pittsburgh  Experiment  Station  to  direct  chem- 
ical-physical work  in  connection  vdth  the  liquid  oxygen 
explosives  investigations. 

Dr.  T.  T.  Read,  formerly  chief  of  the  Division  of 
Information  Service  in  the  Washington  office,  has  been 
transferred  to  Duluth,  Minn.,  and  made  superintendent 
of  the  North  Central  Experiment  Station.  The  head- 
quarters of  Dr.  Read  were  fixed  at  Duluth  to  permit 
of  maintaining  a  closer  contact  with  the  mining  phase 
of  the  work.  T.  L.  Joseph  has  been  made  assistant 
superintendent  of  the  North  Central  Experiment  Sta- 
tion at  Minneapolis.  Oscar  Lee  has  been  transferred 
from  Minneapolis  to  the  Southern  Experiment  Station, 
Tuscaloosa,  Ala.,  and  placed  in  charge  of  the  iron  ore 
beneficiation  work  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  W.  R. 
Crane,  superintendent  of  the  station.  C.  G.  Maier, 
formerly  with  the  Department  of  Metallurgical  Re- 
search of  the  University  of  Utah,  has  been  appointed 
to  the  position  at  Berkeley  made  vacant  by  Dr.  Bon- 
ner's resignation.  Prof.  Ernest  A.  Hersam  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California,  who  for  the  past  year  has  studied 
metallurgical  milling  problems  at  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology  in  cooperation  with  that  insti- 
tute and  with  the  American  Institute  of  Mining  and 
Metallurgical  Engineers,  has  returned  to  his  former 
position  as  an  instructor  at  the  University  of  Califor- 
nia. John  Blizard,  who  has  had  charge  of  the  bureau's 
fuel  work  at  its  Pittsburgh  station,  has  resigned  to 
accept  a  position  with  a  commercial  concern  in  New 
York  City,  where  he  will  be  engaged  on  the  design  of 
super-heaters  and  heat  transfer  apparatus, 


in  the  bed  are  lubricated  by  gravi 
of   clamping   the    knee    is   among 


Investigations    on   Liquid-Oxygen    Explosives 

Issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines  as  technical  paper 
No.  294,  this  volume  contains  100  pages  besides  inserts 
carrying  half-tones.  It  deals  with  the  liquefaction  of 
gases,  their  properties  and  tests  of  absorption  and 
evaporation,  as  well  as  strength  tests  of  explosives. 
There  are  a  historical  resume  of  the  general  subject,  a 
discussion  of  containers,  a  section  devoted  to  the  mate- 
rials used  and  a  warning  as  to  dangers  incident  to  the 
use  of  liquid-oxygen  explosives.  A  comprehensive 
bibliography  on  liquid  air  completes  the  volume. 


With  the  object  of  improving  the  export  trade  in 
Caucasian  manganese  ore,  the  Russian  Soviet  Govern- 
ment intends  to  amalgamate  the  two  export  organiza- 
tions which  are  at  present  conducting  the  business — 
one  at  Poti  in  the  Caucasus  known  as  the  Chemo,  and 
one,  the  Export  Buda  at  Kharkoff,  in  Southern  Russia, 
for  the  ores  from  the  Ukraine.  The  vessels  of  the 
Russian  volunteer  fleet,  says  the  London  Ironmonger, 
are  to  be  used  for  carrying  the  ore  to  London  with  the 
object  of  saving  freight. 
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IMPROVEMENT    IN    FRANCE 


Increase  in  Orders  but  Not  in  Prices— American 
Coke  Supplies 

Paris,  France,  June  29. — The  iron  and  steel  trade 
has  been  reversed  since  about  the  beginning  of  June, 
with  an  increase  in  the  volume  of  orders.  Prices,  how- 
ever, have  not  yet  begun  to  move  upward  and  a  few 
occasional  concessions  on  prices,  counterbalanced  by 
no  less  occasional  increases,  are  even  to  be  noted.  It 
is  generally  believed  that  some  improvement  will  take 
place  in  prices  during  the  second  half  of  August,  at 
the  latest,  when  business  generally  becomes  active.  Of 
course,  if  the  adjusted  price  of  coke  were  lowered  as 
from  Aug.  1,  as  there  is  some  question  of  it,  this  would 
be  reflected  by  the  iron  and  steel  prices. 

The  rise  of  the  dollar  and  sterling  is  facilitating 
French  exports  and  we  are  now  able  to  make  to  Great 
Britain  offers  that  stand  a  good  chance  of  being  ac- 
cepted. 

Coke. — The  Societe  des  Cokes  de  Hauts-Fourneaux 
has  decided  to  maintain  in  July  its  adjusted  coke  prices 
for  June,  180  fr.  for  PI  quality  and  250  fr.  for  P2. 
Coke  shipments  from  the  Ruhr  consigned  to  French 
blast  furnaces  from  June  11  to  June  19  have  averaged 
6700  metric  tons  per  day,  as  against  about  4500  tons 
in  the  first  ten  days  of  June,  due  partly  to  better  rail- 
road movements  from  the  Ruhr  to  Creves,  a  fact  cred- 
itable to  the  staff  of  French  engineers. 

The  Societe  des  Cokes  de  Hauts-Fourneaux  has 
decided  to  suspend  for  the  present  its-purchases  of 
British  and  American  coke,  but  individual  concerns 
are,  of  course,  at  liberty  to  continue  such  purchases. 
Coke  imports  of  France  for  May  and  the  first  five 
months   of  1923   are: 

During 

In  the  First  Five 

May  1923,  Montlis  of  1923, 

From                                          Metric  Tons  Metric  Tons 

Sarre    26,192  39,968 

Great  Britain 47,441  270.578 

U.    S 76,696  87.726 

Belgium     23,472  184,550 

Netlierlands    23,214  136,934 

Germany   184.416  573,567 

Czecho-Slovalcia    1,051  28,311 

Other  Countries 143  146 

Totals    382,625  1.321,780 

We  have  been  informed  from  Belgium  that  there  is 
now  standing  at  Antwerp  a  stock  of  80,000  tons  of 
American  coke,  in  bad  physical  condition,  which  it  will 
be  very  difficult  to  get  rid  of,  even  in  mixtures.  In 
Lorraine,  the  maximum  proportion  of  American  coke 
utilized  in  mixtures  for  blast  furnaces  is  10  to  15  per 
cent;  it  would,  however,  be  increased  to  25  per  cent 
by  the  Belval  works  (Grand  Duchy  of  Luxemburg)  of 
the   A.r.b.e.d. 

Iron  Ore. — The  French  production  of  iron  ore  is 
slowly  increasing;  but  it  certainly  does  not  exceed  the 
present  demand.  Present  prices,  f.o.t.  mines,  are:  Al- 
gerian iron  ores,  holding  55  per  cent  of  iron,  are  now 
offered  at  23s.,  c.i.f.  British  ports. 

Pig  Iron. — The  foundry  ii-on  maket  is  quiet  but  pur- 
chasers are  now  in  general  more  willing  to  conclude 
forward  contracts.  Prices  of  chill-east  foundry  pig  iron. 
No.  3  P.  L.,  are  ranging  from  375  to  400  fr.  at  fur- 
naces, according  to  districts  of  production,  grades  and 
destinations;  10  fr.  less  for  sand  cast  foundry  pig  iron. 
No.  3  P.  R. 

Hematite  pig  iron  is  being  dealt  in  at  400  to  410  fr. 
at  furnaces  for  foundry  quality,  with  10  to  15  fr.  more 
for  forge  (affinage)  quality.  Malleable  pig  iron  is 
quoted  about  50  fr.  above  foundry  hematite.  In  the 
Southeast  of  France  we  find  synthetic  pig  iron  (elec- 
trical process)  at  420  to  430  fr.  at  furnaces. 

Semi-Finished  Steel. — Prices  are  weak  at  approxi- 
mately the  following  level,  at  steel  works,  for  basic 
quality:  Blooms,  450  to  470  fr.;  billets,  480  to  500  fr. 
It  is  even  probable  that  for  export  lower  prices  than 
the  above  are  being  accepted. 

Beams. — Demand,  although  moderate,  is  well  main- 
tained.    Prices  are  steady  at  580  to  600  fr.  at  mills  in 


the  East  and  Lorraine.  Small  shapes  produced  in  the 
Haute-Marne  district  are  quoted  about  700  to  750  fr. 
at  mills. 

Rolled  Merchant  Products. — The  situation  as  re- 
gards rolled  merchant  products  is  very  irregular;  while 
certain  producers,  well  booked  up,  are  declining  to  make 
any  concessions,  others,  who  are  put  to  the  necessity 
of  replenishing  their  order  books,  are  sometimes  accept- 
ing prices  as  low  as  550  fr.  at  mills.  However,  prices 
may,  on  the  whole,  be  said  to  average  between  580  to 
620  fr.,  also  at  mills.  Hoops  are  worth  at  mills  750  to 
800  fr.  in  Meurthe-et-Moselle  and  790  to  800  fr.  in  the 
Haute-Marne. 

Plates  and  Sheets. — Plates  and  heavy  sheets  (5  mm. 
and  over)  are  being  dealt  in  at  650  to  670  fr.  at  mills, 
medium  sheets  at  900  fr.  and  light  sheets  at  950  to 
1000  fr. 

Castings. — Some  producers  have  orders  on  hand  for 
several  months  to  come  and  the  only  complaint  is  about 
an  insufficiency  of  labor  supply.  Prices  are  not  yet 
very  bright,  but  have  improved,  as  recent  purchases 
by  public  authorities  clearly  indicated. 

Railroad  Rolling  Stock. — French  constructors  of 
rolling  stock,  which  have  a  considerable  capacity  of 
production,  need  orders.  French  railroads  are  turning 
the  fact  to  good  account  by  obtaining  from  builders 
prices  which,  on  the  gold  standard,  are  lower  than  the 
pre-war  prices.  It  is  thus  that  the  P.  L.  M.  Co.  has 
recently  purchased  from  French  constructors  140  third- 
class  passenger  cars  (three  axle)  at  90,000  fr.  each, 
and  50  first  class  passenger  cars  at  124,000  fr.  each. 


Considers    Specifications    for   Cast    Iron    Gas 

Pipe 

The  American  Gas  Association  has  submitted  for 
the  approval  of  the  American  Engineering  Standards 
Committee  three  specifications  for  cast  iron  pipe  and 
special  castings. 

These  specifications  were  developed  by  the  Ameri- 
can Gas  Institute  in  1911,  at  which  time  the  dimensions 
for  bell  and  spigot  castings  were  adopted.  In  1913  the 
association  adopted  the  dimensions  for  flanged  castings, 
and  specifications  governing  the  manufacture  of  all 
cast  iron  pipe  and  specials,  which  were  derived  from  an 
old  standard  adopted  in  1905  by  the  American  Gas 
Light  Association.  These  again  were  based  on  seven 
years'  experience  with  the  standards  designed  by  the 
Society  of  Gas  Lighting  in  1890.  It  is  said  that  the 
specifications  now  under  consideration  are  in  general 
use  for  underground  gas  pipe  throughout  the  United 
States. 

The  A.  E.  S.  C.  has  appointed  a  large  and  thor- 
oughly representative  special  committee  to  consider 
the  application  for  the  approval  of  these  specifications, 
and  sponsorship  for  future  revisions  under  the  regular 
procedure  involving  the  organization  of  a  representa- 
tive sectional  committee  to  consider  and  develop  any 
changes  required.  The  following  are  the  members  of 
this  special  committee: 
S.  G.  Flagg.  Jr..  chairman,  representative  of  American  Society 

of  Mechanical  Engineers  on  A  E  S  C. 
F.   A.   Barbour,   representing   American   Water  Works   Asso- 
ciation; 
E.   A.   Barrier,   representative   of  the   Fire   Protection   Group 

on   A  E  S   C. 
W.  Forstall,  representing  American  Gas  Association. 
A.  H.  Hall,  representative  of  the  gas  group  on  the  A  E  S  C. 

and  representing  the  American  Gas  Association. 
W.  G.  Hamimerstrom,  chief  engineer  Lynchburg  Foundry  Co., 

Lynchburg.  Va. 
H.    Kely.    representing    Associated    General    Contractors    of 
America. 


R.  Toensfelt.  representing  American  Society  for  Municipal 
Improvements. 

Walter  Wood,  president,  R.  D.  Wood  &  Co. 

C.  D.  Young,  representative  of  American  Society  for  Testing 
Materials  on  the  A  E  S  C. 

F.  A.  Mclnnes.  representing  the  New  England  Water  Works 
Association. 

F.  F.  Schauer.  representing  the  Natural  Gas  Association 
of  America. 

A.  W.  Claussen.  representing  Underwriters'  Laboratories. 

J.  C.  Meloon,  representing  National  .\utomatic  Sprinkler  As- 
sociation. 
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Progressing  Toward  Three  Shifts 

The  letter  of  fifteen  directors  of  the  American 
Iron  and  Steel  Institute  to  President  Harding  is 
in  harmony  with  the  belief  expressed  by  The  Iron 
Age  at  the  time  the  institute  report  on  the  twelve- 
hour  day  was  submitted  at  the  May  meeting,  that 
the  declaration  marked  progress  toward  abolish- 
ing the  long  day.  It  was  pointed  out  then  that  at 
no  time  in  the  history  of  the  American  steel  in- 
dustry had  so  small  a  percentage  of  workers  been 
employed  on  twelve-hour  turns,  and  that  as  a 
very  considerable  number  of  workers  already  had 
gone  from  twelve  to  eight-hour  shifts,  a  continua- 
tion of  the  process  when  the  labor  supply  would 
permit  was  to  be  expected. 

The  beginning  of  a  further  considerable  change 
of  hours  promises  to  come  more  quickly  than  was 
generally  expected,  although  a  change  of  this  kind 
cannot  be  made  as  soon  as  some  uninformed  per- 
sons imagine.  We  have  in  mind  the  experience 
of  one  company  which  for  a  number  of  years  has 
had  the  three-shift  plan  in  force  in  its  steel  plants, 
A  year  or  so  ago,  it  acquired  another  plant  and 
almost  immediately  started  to  prepare  for  the 
eight-hour  day.  These  efforts  were  received  coldly 
by  a  number  of  the  men.  Some  of  the  difficulties 
encountered  are  thus  indicated  in  a  recent  letter 
from  one  of  the  officers  of  the  company: 

I  think  I  told  you  when  I  was  in  New  York  that  I 
was  very  much  disappointed  over  the  attitude  of  the 

men   at  with  respect  to   the  three-shift 

program;  and  it  only  goes  to  show  how  difficult  it  is 
to  work  out  a  proposition  of  that  kind  unless  both  man- 
agement and  the  men  are  sincerely  interested  in  work- 
ing it  out  on  a  constructive  and  economic  basis. 

On  one  turn  we  had  four  first  helpers  who  were  ac- 
tually not  interested  at  all.  They  said  frankly  that  as 
far  as  they  were  concerned  they  got  enough  rest  to 
suit  them  and  if  it  meant  earning  any  less  money  at 
all  than  they  were  earning  on  twelve  hours,  they  did 
not  want  the  three  shifts.  We  finally  did  a  little  bit 
of  manoeuvcring  and  took  two  of  these  men  off  and 
put  them  on  tl.e  opposite  turn,  putting  in  their  places 
two  men  who  were  enthusiastically  anxious  to  work  out 
the  three-shift  program,  with  the  result  that  the  men 
who  did  want  the  change,  assisted  by  the  open-hearth 
superintendent,  sold  the  opposition  on  the  point  that 
for  their  own  good  and  the  rest  of  the  organization  they 
ought  to  get  in  "the  band  wagon"  and  help  instead  of 
blocking  a  constructive  move  on  the  part  of  the  com- 
pany. 


Owing  to  the  opposition  of  the  men  it  required 
five  months  longer  than  had  been  expected  to  work 
out  the  plan. 

It  should  be  said  in  this  connection  that  for  one 
company  or  two  or  three  of  the  lesser  steel  com- 
panies to  adopt  the  three-shift  day  is  far  different 
from  a  simultaneous  movement  in  that  direction 
throughout  the  industry.  In  fact,  there  can  be  no 
better  compliance  with  President  Harding's  re- 
quest than  a  policy  of  working  toward  the  shorter 
day  as  fast  as  labor  supply  and  other  conditions 
will  permit.  The  problem  of  housing  alone  is  very 
difficult.  If  production  continues  at  anything  like 
the  present  proportions,  the  smaller  companies  or 
the  isolated  plants  of  the  larger  companies  would 
be  much  better  able  to  go  to  three  shifts  than  the 
large  group  plants  at  the  important  centers  of 
production,  like  Youngstown  and  Pittsburgh.  The 
latter,  in  order  to  make  the  change,  would  require 
at  one  time  many  thousands  of  additional  workers, 
since  whatever  one  company  at  such  centers  does, 
must  be  done  in  like  measure  by  all  other  pro- 
ducers in  the  same  district. 

The  concluding  paragraph  of  the  report  to  the 
institute  contained  a  number  of  provisos.  It  was 
declared  that  if  labor  should  become  sufficient  to 
permit  it,  the  members  of  the  committee  would 
favor  entirely  abolishing  the  twelve-hour  day. 
That  statement  is  included  in  even  more  positive 
form  in  the  letter  to  the  President,  but  the  other 
provisos — that  the  purchasing  public  be  sat- 
isfied with  the  selling  prices  which  might  result 
from  the  change  and  that  the  employees  and  in- 
dustry generally  including  the  farmers  would  ap- 
prove— are  very  properly  abandoned,  and  only  one 
requirement,  that  of  adequate  labor  supply,  is 
name«l. 

So  far  as  resulting  advances  in  steel  prices 
are  concerned,  no  accurate  figures  can  be  given. 
If  it  were  simply  a  matter  of  adding  60,000  to 
the  number  of  workers  (that  being  the  number 
mentioned  by  Judge  Gary),  it  might  be  computed 
that  about  $3  a  ton  had  been  added  to  the  cost  of 
finished  steel.  But  if  the  hourly  rate  of  the  men 
now  working  twelve  hours  a  day  is  raised,  that 
would  involve  the  greater  expense  of  increasing 
the  hourly  rate  of  all  other  furnace  and  mill  work- 
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ers.  Hdvvever,  tluctualioiis  in  market  i)i-ices  of 
steel,  under  the  present  regime,  have  been  much 
greater  in  a  single  year  than  the  added  cost  of  the 
eight-hour  day.  The  notable  diflference  under  the 
new  regime  would  be  that  the  low  prices  of  times 
of  slack  demand  would  be  several  dollars  a  ton 
higher  than  they  have  been  heretofore  under  such 
conditions.  That  would  mean  a  permanent  addi- 
tion to  the  cost  of  steel  buildings,  bridges,  railroad 
track  and  equipment,  vessels,  pipe  lines  and  the 
score?  of  other  uses  to  which  bulk  steel  is  put. 
The  individual  consumer  would  pay  such  addi- 
tions in  increased  rent,  transportation  charges 
and  the  like,  but  might  not  be  able  to  trace  the 
added  costs  in  the  case  of  sheets,  tin  plate  and 
wire  products. 

The  question  as  to  the  attitude  of  the  employees 
is  more  serious  than  that  of  prices  and  has  not 
been  fully  determined.  In  spite  of  the  demand  for 
the  eight-hour  shift  having  been  made  (by  labor 
union  leaders)  in  the  steel  strike  of  1919,  it  can- 
not be  denied  that  large  numbers  of  steel  plant  em- 
ployees prefer  the  long  hours  unless  they  can 
make  as  much  money  in  the  short  day.  But  if  the 
change  be  not  made  (and  it  is  not  likely  to  be) 
until  there  is  considerable  unemployment,  the  men 
no  doubt  would  be  willing  to  accept  decreased  pay 
with  the  reduced  hours,  as  they  have  done  thus  far 
in  every  case  in  which  the  three-shift  day  has  been 
tried. 


Psychology  and  the  Cycle 

As  was  suggested  in  these  columns  recently, 
much  thought  has  been  given  of  late  to  the  possi- 
bilities of  business  controlling  the  cycle  of  busi- 
ness, instead  of  business  submitting  completely  to 
control  by  the  business  cycle. 

Various  psychological  reactions  may  occur  as 
a  result  of  discussion  of  the  cycle,  while  the  actual 
fact  must  also  be  considered  that  the  operation  of 
the  cycle  in  the  past  has  been  due  not  entirely  to 
physical  and  financial  influences. 

In  the  administering  of  food  and  other  sub- 
stances to  the  human  body  many  disappointments 
and  surprises  have  developed.  Years  ago,  when 
it  was  learned  that  iron  is  an  important  element 
in  the  system,  many  persons  swallowed  iron  in 
one  form  or  another,  but  the  most  noticeable  re- 
sult was  a  deranged  digestion. 

In  like  manner,  in  administering  to  the  human 
mind  teachings  concerning  the  business  cycle 
there  may  be  unexpected  results  if  the  psychology 
of  the  thing  be  not  well  considered.  It  may  be 
proper  in  a  time  of  activity  to  tell  everybody  to 
carry  on  moderately  so  as  to  avoid  the  familiar 
reaction  into  inactivity.  But  some  men  may  ab- 
sorb the  statement  as  information  instead  of  ad- 
vice, accordingly  preparing  themselves  for  dull 
times  and  thus  helping  to  bring  about  such  a  con- 
dition. 

It  cannot  be  denied,  moreover,  that  the  busi- 
ness cycle  is  to  an  undetermined  extent  a  psycho- 
logical phenomenon  in  itself.  The  cycle  itself  is 
no  new  discovery.  It  is  the  nomenclature,  and 
the  detailed  analysis  of  conditions  in  the  various 
stages,  that   are  relatively  new.     Always   it  has 


been  known  that  there  is  an  ebb  and  a  flow  in 
business,  a  swing  of  the  pendulum,  and  it  has 
always  been  natural  for  men  to  say  to  themselves 
at  one  time,  "This  is  too  good  to  last,"  and  at  an- 
other time,  'This  is  too  bad  to  last." 

To  the  extent  that  men  have  grown  accus- 
tomed to  look  at  the  course  of  business  in  this 
general  way,  without  studying  economic  and  finan- 
cial details  as  to  why  the  condition  is  too  good  or 
too  bad  to  last,  to  that  extent  will  they  be  dis- 
posed, by  their  empiric  formula,  to  "get  on"  or 
to  "get  off,"  thereby  helping  to  produce  the  cyclical 
movement.  That  is  purely  psychological.  It  is  not 
less  but  more  important  on  that  account  than  the 
individual  facts  in  quantitative  economics,  for  it 
applies  in  its  way  to  the  vast  majority  of  human 
minds,  whereas  there  are  economic  facts  that  ap- 
ply much  to  some  men  and  little  to  others. 

The  work  of  spreading  and  applying  economic 
information  is  not  discouraged  by  this  considera- 
tion of  the  psychological  influences.  Indeed,  it 
takes  on  new  interest  in  view  of  the  effects,  for  ex- 
ample, of  some  recent  stock  market  developments 
which  very  generally  were  considered  to  be  due 
more  to  a  state  of  mind  than  to  any  unfavorable 
change  in  business  conditions.  Presently  we  may 
be  better  able  to  measure  the  effects  of  the  simul- 
taneous adoption  of  a  policy  of  caution  by  many 
business  men.  At  the  moment  opinion  is  divided 
on  the  question  whether  this  has  produced  such  a 
slowing  of  the  pace  as  will  lead  to  a  further  let- 
ting-up,  or  whether  the  heeding  of  the  warnings 
so  freely  sounded  has  deferred  the  development  of 
a  new  and  unfavorable  phase  in  the  cycle. 


Electric  Steel  in  1922 

While  no  records  were  broken  by  American  elec- 
tric steel  furnaces  in  1922,  the  statistics  for  the 
year  made  public  last  week  emphasize  some  interest- 
ing trends.     A  year  ago  it  was  pointed  out  that 

1921  was  the  first  year  of  marked  increase  both  in 
the  proportion  of  steel  castings  made  electrically 
and  in  the  quantity  of  electric  alloy  castings.     The 

1922  record  practically  duplicates  the  15  per  cent 
showing  of  1921.  In  1911,  or  12  years  ago,  electric 
steel  castings  were  only  1.2  per  cent  of  the  total. 
The  1922  output  of  154,982  tons  was  next  to  the 
largest  ever  made. 

Of  the  total  electric  alloy  ingots  and  castings 
made  in  1922,  castings  were  14.2  per  cent  of  the 
total  against  15.9  per  cent  in  1921  and  only  4.8 
per  cent  in  1920.  Part  of  the  gain  in  the  last  two 
years  is  due  to  the  use  of  heat-treated  alloy  castings 
as  substitutes  for  forgings.  This  development  is, 
therefore,  on  a  more  permanent  basis. 

Taking  the  electric  steel  industry  as  a  whole, 
the  1922  output,  346,039  tons  of  ingots  and  cast- 
ings, ranks  third  in  peace-time  operations,  and  the 
year  showed  a  net  gain  of  18  electric  furnace.-!.  In 
1920  at  502,152  tons,  electric  steel  was  1.2  per  cent 
of  the  country's  total ;  last  year  it  was  about  1  per 
cent.  In  1916  the  percentage  was  but  0.37,  and  10 
years  ago  it  was  less  than  0.061  per  cent.  The  elec- 
tric ingot  production  last  year  was  191,057  tons,  or 
0  55  per  cent  of  all  steel  ingots.  This  compares 
with  0.44  per  cent  in  1921,  0.85  per  cent  in  1920  and 
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0.93  per  cent  in  1918,  the  last  year  of  the  war, 
which  made  a  record  in  electric  steel. 

Not  only  is  the  electric  furnace  likely  to  main- 
tain its  place  in  the  foundry  industi-y,  but  another 
forward  step  may  be  looked  for  when  larger  fur- 
naces and  cheaper  electricity  prepare  the  way  for 
larger  outputs  of  high-grade  rolled  products. 


Large  Stocks  of  Coal 

The  advice  so  often  given  at  Washington  and 
elsewhere,  that  coal  consumers  should  carry 
stocks  in  order  to  improve  the  unfortunate  situa- 
tion that  has  existed  in  coal  for  several  years,  has 
not  appealed  to  some  men,  who  thought  means 
should  be  found  for  regulating  coal  other  than  by 
the  imposition  of  a  burden  upon  the  buyers.  It  is 
a  condition  and  not  a  theory,  however,  that  con- 
fronts the  coal  consuming  public.  If  the  coal 
problem  can  be  solved  much  more  easily  in  this 
way  than  in  any  other,  then  this  solution  should 
be  applied. 

As  to  the  cost,  ten  years  ago  this  would  have 
seemed  very  high,  but  by  comparison  with  the 
large  extra  cost  coal  consumers  actually  have 
borne  in  recent  years  the  cost  of  carrying  stocks 
appears  small. 

That  the  advice  to  stock  coal  has  been  heeded 
in  recent  months  is  shown  plainly  by  the  latest 
report  of  the  Geological  Survey.  Subject  to  re- 
vision, the  stocks  of  bituminous  coal  in  the  hands 
of  commercial  consumers  on  June  1  are  given  at 
41,000,000  net  tons.  As  stocks  have  run  in  the 
past  this  is  a  very  large  quantity.  The  stocks  on 
Armistice  Day  were  enormous,  by  the  measures 
the  trade  then  had,  amounting  to  63,000,000  tons. 
Unprecedentedly  large  provision  was  made  by 
consumers  against  the  strike  scheduled  for  April 
1,  1922,  and  the  stocks  on  that  date  were  also 
estimated  at  63,000,000  tons,  though  they  may 
have  been  somewhat  more.  The  stocks  reported 
for  June  1  last  are  approximately  two-thirds  as 
great  as  the  stocks  on  those  two  very  unusual 
occasions. 

There  has  not  been  even  a  little  indorsement 
of  an  opinion  that  the  coal  problem  will  settle 
itself  if  the  matter  is  let  alone.  The  practically 
universal  opinion  is  that  some  great  remedy  must 
be  applied.  There  are  various  alternatives,  nearly 
all  of  which  have  aroused  strenuous  opposition 
in  most  quarters.  The  proposal  that  consumers 
carrj'  large  stocks  seems  to  be  least  opposed.  The 
chief  difficulty  is  that  it  requires  team  work.  All 
consumers  may  not  be  disposed  to  cooperate. 
Publication  of  the  fact  that  there  are  large  stocks, 
as  a  total,  may  move  individual  consumers  to  feel 
that  they  do  not  need  to  do  their  part,  that  when 
other  consumers  have  so  much  coal  there  will  be 
enough  for  them  even  if  the  current  offerings  be- 
come small.  There  is  opportunity,  however,  to 
apply  moral  suasion  upon  those  who  do  not  stock 
so  much  as  others.  There  has  been  stocking  with- 
out any  particular  effort  at  team  work  until  very 
recently,  so  that  there  is  room  for  much  more  to 
be  done. 

The  majority  of  coal  strikes  in  the  past  quarter 


century  have  had  an  eye  single  on  the  stocks  of 
coal.  In  some  cases  a  mining  suspension  occurred 
chiefly  because  of  the  stocks,  which  it  was  felt  had 
to  be  liquidated  before  there  could  be  a  market 
for  coal.  A  coal  strike  represents  first  a  loss  to 
the  miners,  who  must  afterwards  gain  more  than 
they  have  lost,  or  there  is  a  net  loss  on  the  whole 
transaction.  The  problem  involved  in  stocking 
coal,  then,  is  simply  to  stock  enough  to  make  the 
prospective  loss  so  great  that  recouping  is  im- 
possible. 

During  a  period  of  stocking  up  in  coal  the 
market  is  steadied,  which  is  not  without  its  ad- 
vantage to  producer  as  well  as  to  consumer.  Coal 
prices  have  fluctuated  less  in  the  past  three 
months  than  might  have  been  expected,  and  un- 
doubtedly the  steadying  influence  has  been  the 
stocking.  When  prices  showed  a  disposition  to 
rise,  consumers  bought  less.  When  they  tended 
to  fall,  consumers  supported  the  market. 


Estimates  of  steel  consumption  by  four  lead- 
ing automobile  makers  from  1918  to  1922  inclusive 
show  a  total  of  82,774  tons  of  alloy  st  ^el  bars  in 
1918,  an  increase  to  196,783  tons  in  1920  and  then 
a  recession  to  149,873  tons  in  1922,  in  spite  of 
the  record-breaking  automobile  output  last  year. 
While  the  automobile  industry  as  a  whole  cannot 
be  judged  by  these  four  companies,  the  figures 
tend  to  confirm  the  opinion  that  less  alloy  steel 
is  being  incorporated  in  these  particular  cars. 
The  Ford  Motor  Co.  in  1920  used  162,850  tons  of 
alloy  steel  bars,  but  only  103,821  tons  in  1922. 
Whatever  the  explanation  in  this  particular  case, 
it  is  a  fact  that  the  science  of  heat  treatment  has 
been  so  developed  that  many  users  of  steel  are 
finding  that  they  can  get  the  desired  results  from 
carbon  steel,  properly  heat-treated,  or  at  least  can 
use  less  complicated  alloy  steels.  One  automobile 
company  is  now  using  a  steel  containing  one 
alloying  metal,  whereas  its  former  practice  called 
for  a  steel  carrying  two  such  metals. 


It  has  been  stated  that  considerably  more  copper 
has  been  going  into  automobiles  in  the  last  year  or 
two;  that  whereas  in  1920  about  120,000,000  pounds 
of  copper  was  credited  to  the  automobile,  144,000,- 
000  pounds  was  used  in  1922.  In  1921  the  total 
was  around  92,000,000  pounds  and  in  1919  about 
97,000,000  pounds.  If  these  figures  are  compared 
with  the  production  of  automobiles  and  trucks  for 
the  respective  years,  it  will  be  found  that  per  car 
produced  very  little  if  any  more  copper  was  used  last 
year  than  in  1921,  1920  or  1919.  The  total  of  copper 
entering  into  motor  car  construction  was  at  high 
point  in  1922,  but  for  the  2,659,064  cars  and  trucks 
made  in  that  year  144,000,000  pounds  of  copper 
represents  practically  the  same  amount  per  unit  as 
the  120,000,000  pounds  which  went  into  the  2,205,- 
197  cars  and  trucks  of  1920.  Competition  among 
automobile  producers  is  such  that,  unless  abso- 
lutely necessary,  no  increased  cost  will  be  incurred 
and  the  facts  regarding  copper  are  in  line  with  that 
policy. 
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Y01IN(;ST0WN  MERGER  IN  FORCE 


'^  oiinfistown  Slipot  &  Tube  Co.  Holds  Ste«>l  &  Tube 
Properties  with  Litigation  Still  Pending 

YouNGSTOWN,  July  10. — Fornial  possession  of  the 
properties  of  the  Steel  &  Tube  Co.  of  America,  located 
chiefly  in  the  Chicago  district,  has  been  taken  by  the 
Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Co.,  the  purchaser.  Presi- 
dent James  A.  Campbell  and  General  Superintendent 
William  C.  Reilly  of  the  Youngstown  independent  have 
been  in  Chicago  in  consultation  with  Steel  &  Tube  offi- 
cials. For  the  present,  the  Steel  &  Tube  operating  or- 
ganization -will  largely  remain  intact,  but  it  is  the  in- 
tention to  ultimately  dissolve  the  corporate  identity  of 
the  company. 

The  Sheet  &  Tube  company  is  now  engaged  in  plans 
to  reduce  Steel  &  Tube  overhead,  and  effect  operating 
economies,  such  as  was  done  in  the  case  of  the  Brier 
Hill  Steel  Co.,  purchased  last  spring.  The  Sheet  & 
Tube  company  has  ordered  the  suspension  of  one  of  the 
two  Steel  &  Tube  blast  furnaces  at  Mayville,  Wis. 

The  Allied  Chemical  &  Dye  Co.,  a  minority  stock- 
holder in  the  Steel  &  Tube  Co.  of  America,  was  granted 
a  preliminary  injunction  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  in 
Wilmington,  Del.,  July  6,  restraining  the  Steel  & 
Tube  company  from  distributing  its  assets  among 
stockholders  at  the  present  time.  A  rule  to  show  cause 
to  the  contrary  has  been  issued  by  Chancellor  Wolcott, 
returnable  next  Friday. 

Announcement  last  week  by  the  bankers'  syndicate 
headed  by  the  Bankers'  Trust  Co.,  New  York,  of  the 
offering  of  $40,000,000  notes  of  the  Sheet  &  Tube  com- 
pany, referred  to  the  possibility  of  legal  complications 
arising  from  the  purchase.  In  event  the  sale  should 
ultimately  be  set  aside,  it  is  the  opinion  of  counsel  that 
the  purchase  price,  approximating  $33,000,000,  already 
paid  by  Sheet  &  Tube,  must  be  refunded  to  the  pur- 
chaser. 

Mortgages  against  the  combined  properties  of  Sheet 
&  Tube,  following  its  purchase  of  Steel  &  Tube,  aggre- 
gate $34,972,222.  Physical  properties  after  acquisition 
of  Steel  &  Tube  have  a  book  value  as  of  Dec.  31,  1922, 
of  $118,464,000,  after  depreciation.  This  compares 
with  a  value  of  $188,606,000  found  by  independent  ap- 
praisals in  1921. 

Current  earnings  of  the  Sheet  &  Tube  company  for 
the  first  four  months  of  this  year,  available  for  depre- 
ciation and  interest,  were  $9,836,000.     The  company  is 


iiriw   preparing   a   statement   of   earnings   for   the    first 
half  of  this  year. 

Improvements  Planned 
Important  improvements  to  the  Steel  &  Tube  prop- 
erties are  already  being  mapped  out  by  the  purcha.ser 
and  a  large  sum  will  be  expended  to  round  out  the 
plants  so  that  they  will  fit  in  with  Sheet  &  Tube  pro- 
duction. Another  blast  furnace  will  likely  be  built  at 
Indiana  Harbor,  a  skelp  mill  will  be  added  and  addi- 
tional open  hearth  furnaces. 

Some  of  the  Steel  &  Tube  company's  isolated  prop- 
erties will  be  disposed  of,  such  as  the  Kalamazoo,  Mich., 
plant  of  the  Harrow  Spring  Co.  (of  which  all  the  stock 
was  owned  by  the  Steel  &  Tube  Co.)  and  the  two  blast 
furnaces  and  iron  mines  at  Mayville,  Wis.  President 
Campbell  states  that  the  Indiana  Harbor  property,  the 
Hast  furnaces  at  South  Chicago,  tube  mills  at  Zanes- 
ville,  Ohio,  and  a  zinc  property  owned  by  Steel  &  Tube 
and  included  in  the  purchase,  will  be  retained. 

In  concluding  the  transaction.  President  Campbell 
signed  a  single  check  for  $33,000,000,  representing  the 
purchase  price.  In  addition,  the  Youngstown  company 
assumes  bonds  against  Steel  &  Tube  aggregating  $22,- 
000,000,  making  the  total  purchase  price  about  $55,- 
000,000. 

President  Campbell  states  that  Sheet  &  Tube  will 
likely  make  another  careful  survey  of  the  Steel  &  Tube 
plants  before  proceeding  with  any  enlargements.  "We 
will  probably  build  an  additional,  modern  blast  fur- 
nace at  the  Mark  plant  at  an  early  date,"  he  states. 
"We  will  likely  sell  such  properties  as  the  Harrow 
Spring  Works  in  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  and  the  blast  fur- 
nace property  at  Mayville,  Wis.  The  Youngstown 
Sheet  &  Tube  Co.  is  essentially  a  steel  making  and  fin- 
ishing company.  We  do  not  care  to  go  very  deeply  into 
the  pig  iron  business,  or  business  not  in  line  with  our 
regular  activities.  I  think  we  will  keep  the  zinc  proper- 
ties which  we  acquired  with  Steel  &  Tube.  They  are 
good  producers  and  valuable." 

Purchase  of  the  Steel  &  Tube  plants  gives  the 
Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Co.  the  western  pipe  manu- 
facturing connection  which  it  has  desired  for  many 
years.  Its  entrance  into  the  Chicago  district  was  made 
necessary  to  meet  the  competition  of  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation,  as  the  National  Tube  Co.,  a  Corpor- 
ation subsidiary,  is  completing  a  large  tube  plant  at 
Gary,  Ind. 

It  is  announced  that  the  Zanesville  pipe  mills  of  the 
Steel  &  Tube  company  will  be  supplied  skelp  from  the 
Brier  Hill  plants. 


CANADIAN  IRON  MARKET 


Buyers  Slow  in  Placing  Orders — Light  Movement 
from  United  States 

Toronto,  Ont.,  July  10. — Notwithstanding  that  we 
have  entered  the  third  quarter  Canadian  melters  are 
still  withholding  pig  iron  contracts  for  this  period,  and 
up  to  the  present  only  a  small  number  of  consumers 
have  made  known  their  requirements.  Some  slight  im- 
provement, however,  has  made  its  appearance  in  the 
demand  for  spot  iron  and  orders  for  one  to  two  cars 
are  coming  forward  in  better  volume  than  formerly. 
This  reluctance  on  the  part  of  melters  to  place  con- 
tracts for  third  quarter  is  expected  to  have  a  detri- 
mental effect  on  the  production  of  pig  iron  during  the 
next  month  or  so. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  demand  for  iron  is  small 
the  daily  melt  continues  about  the  same  as  it  was  a 
month  ago,  namely,  from  60  to  80  per  cent.  This  fact 
leaves  the  impression  that  the  consumption  of  iron 
will  continue  on  a  fairly  extensive  scale,  but  that  melt- 
ers are  somewhat  inclined  to  wait  and  see  just  what 
price  concessions  may  be  made  by  producers  before 
placing  contracts  for  third  quarter,  and  as  a  result  the 
former  are  now  content  to  buy  on  a  hand-to-mouth 
basis.  , ,      . 

No  change  in  the  number  of  furnaces  blowing  has 


been  made  and  at  the  present  time  10  furnaces  are  be- 
ing operated  in  the  Dominion. 

Importations  of  pig  iron  have  not  improved.  Small 
tonnages  of  special  grade  iron  are  coming  into  Canada 
from  -American  furnaces,  but  no  shipments  have  been 
made  from  Britain  of  late.  During  the  past  week 
Canadian  furnaces  announced  a  drop  of  $2.50  per  ton 
in  the  price  of  various  grades  of  pig  iron  effective  both 
in  Toronto  and  Montreal.  Prices  now  quoted  are  as 
follows:  No.  1  (2.25  to  2.75  silicon),  $34.05;  malleable, 
$34.05;  No.  2  (1.75  to  2.25  silicon),  $33.05,  Toronto. 
Montreal  prices  are:  No.  1  and  malleable,  $36.40;  No. 
2,  $35.40.  No  change  is  announced  in  British  iron, 
which  is  holding  at  $40  per  ton,  warehouse,  Montreal, 
in  lots  from  five  tons  upward  for  both  Summerlee  and 
Carron. 


No  Time  Set  for  Hearing  Merger  Case 

Washington,  July  10. — The  definite  statement  was 
made  today  at  the  office  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission that  it  has  not  set  a  date  for  hearing  the 
Bethlehem-Midvale-Lackawanna  merger  case.  The  an- 
nouncement of  the  commission  grew  out  of  published 
reports  giving  various  dates  as  to  the  time  of  the 
hearing.  It  is  believed  that  the  commission  soon  will 
determine  and  announce  the  dates. 
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COAL    COMMISSION    REPORT 


Keen      Interest     Sho%vn — Operators     Willing     to 
Abandon  12-Hour  Day 

Washington,  July  10. — The  report  of  the  Federal 
Coal  Commission  on  the  anthracite  coal  industry  has 
created  interest  not  only  because  of  the  recommenda- 
tions it  carries  with  respect  to  that  industry,  but  also 
because  of  the  possible  bearing  they  may  have  on  the 
report  the  commission  is  to  make  on  Sept.  22,  regard- 
ing the  bituminous  coal  industry.  Obviously  there  are 
sharply  distinguishing  characteristics  existing  in  these 
two  units  of  coal  mining.  For  this  reason,  the  recom- 
mendations in  each  instance  might  differ  greatly  in 
some  respects,  and  an  effort  to  anticipate  the  recom- 
mendations with  respect  to  the  forthcoming  report 
•would  be  idle. 

It  is  observed  with  interest,  however,  that  in  the 
anthracite  report,  the  commission  has  made  some 
rather  sweeping  suggestions,  though  in  view  of  grow- 
ing public  opinion  against  controversies  in  the  indus- 
try, the  recommendations  have  not  been  surprising. 
Among  the  important  ones  are  those  relating  to  limited 
Government  regulation  of  the  anthracite  coal  industry, 
with  authority  to  be  granted  to  the  President  in  the 
event  of  strikes  to  take  over  the  operation  of  the  mines, 
transportation  and  marketing  of  the  product.  Recom- 
mendation also  is  made  that  both  operators  and  miners 
should,  if  necessary,  be  forced  to  deal  with  each  other 
and  if  there  is  no  legal  authority  for  such  compulsion 
it  will  be  recommended  in  the  final  report  to  be  made  in 
September.  The  report  makes  it  plain  that  punitive 
legislation  may  be  recommended  later,  this  apparently 
depending  on  whether  the  next  agreement  between 
miners  and  operators,  now  being  discussed  at  Atlantic 
City,  shall  show  a  cooperative  spirit  and  a  proper  con- 
ception of  the  rights  of  the  American  people. 

Do  Not  Show  Clean  Hands 

The  report  makes  pointed  comment  directed  at  both 
operators  and  miners  as  to  the  attitude  of  each  side 
concerning  the  so-called  open  shop  and  the  closed  shop. 
It  states  that  the  open  shop  in  a  unionized  mine  is 
open  to  the  union  miner  and  closed  to  the  non-union 
miner,  while  the  open  shop  in  the  non-union  mine  is 
open  to  everybody  save  a  union  mine  worker.  In  other 
words,  the  report  says,  neither  side  can  show  clean 
hands.  Plans  for  devising  new  agreements  to  fit  mod- 
ern day  operations  are  suggested.  In  this  connection 
it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  recommendations 
would  provide  a  penalty  for  the  failure  of  either  side 
to  live  up  to  its  contract.  It  does  not  go  so  far  as  to 
urge  incorporation  of  organized  labor,  but  it  does  make 
it  plain  that  the  latter  should  be  forced  under  the 
threat  of  penalty  to  carry  out  its  contract.  The  report 
makes  it  clear  that  the  anthracite  industry,  unlike  the 
bituminous  industry,  is  in  the  hands  of  only  a  com- 
pai-atively  few  operators  and,  therefore,  is  more  easily 
controlled  and  that  anthracite  is  largely  a  product  for 
household  consumption  rather  than  being  used  widely 
for  industrial  consumption,  as  bituminous  coal  is. 

The  report  also  points  out  alleged  greatly  increased 
profits  to  anthracite  operators  and  dealers  within  the 
past  few  years,  and  as  a  means  of  relief  suggests  to 
consumers  the  practicability  of  using  briquettes  and 
coke  as  substitutes.  Reexamination  of  freight  rates 
on  anthracite  coal  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission is  suggested. 

Would   .Abandon   Long  Day 

The  anthracite  operators  yesterday  replied  to  the 
11  demands  of  the  mine  workers  by  conceding  two  and 
assuring  open-mindedness  on  the  other  nine.  On  wage 
increases  the  operators  indicated  firm  resistance. 

The  two  concessions  were  the  abolition  of  the  12-hr. 
day,  involving  about  3,000  men,  and  the  requirement 
that  the  umpire  of  the  Anthracite  Board  of  Concilia- 
tion render  decisions  within  30  days. 

A  joint  pledge  to  continue  mining  after  Sept.  1, 
when    the    present   contract   expires,    even   though    re- 


newal of  the  scale  had  not  been  agi-eed  upon,  was  pro- 
posed by  the  operators.  The  miners  rejected  it  on  the 
ground  it  would  be  unnecessary  if  the  conferees  applied 
themselves  to  the  task  at  hand. 


GERMAN  PRICES  RISE  AGAIN 


Increase  of  More  Than  30  Per  Cent  in  Steel  and 

of  9  Per  Cent   in  Foundry   Iron — Exchange 

Rate  About   Balances   the  Difference 

(By  Radiogram) 

Berlin,  Germany,  July  9. — Foundry  iron  No.  1  has 
been  advanced  by  the  Pig  Iron  Association  to  3,469,- 
000m.  per  metric  tons  ($15.42  per  gross  ton  at  0.4375c. 
per  1000m.),  compared  with  3,198,00am.  ($18.68  at 
0.575c.  exchange)  last  week  and  with  774,000m.  ($12.97 
at  1.65c.  exchange)  six  weeks  ago. 

Steel  prices  have  been  increased  almost  one-third 
by  the  Stahlbund.  Ingots  are  now  4,437,000m. 
($19.72),  compared  with  3,382,000m.  ($19.75)  last 
week  and  with  1,271,000m.   ($21.30)    six  weeks  ago. 

Steel  bars  are  now  quoted  at  6.300,000m.  (1.25c. 
per  lb.),  compared  with  4,800,000m.  (also  1.25c.  per 
lb.)  last  week  and  with  1,755,000  m.  (1.31c.  per  lb.) 
six  weeks  ago. 

Thin  steel  sheets  have  been  advanced  to  10,234,- 
000m.  (2.03c.  per  lb.),  compared  with  7,800,000  m. 
(also  2.03c.  per  lb.)  last  week  and  with  2,818,000m. 
(2.11c.  per  lb.)   six  weeks  ago. 


Sheet  and  Tin  Mill  Workers'  Wages  Are  -Ad- 
vanced 

Employees  in  sheet  and  tin  mills  operating  under 
the  sliding  scale  wage  agreement  of  the  Amalgamated 
Association  of  Iron,  Steel  &  Tin  Workers  will  receive 
a  wage  advance  of  6  per  cent,  as  a  result  of  the  bi- 
monthly examination  of  sales  sheets  conducted  July  9 
at  Youngstown. 

For  the  first  time,  the  tonnage  rates  of  tin  mill 
workers  were  based  on  the  black  sheet  basis.  The  6 
per  cent  increase  for  tin  mill  employees  is  in  addition 
to  an  approximate  9  per  cent  advance  for  June,  when 
the  tonnage  rates  of  such  operatives  were  brought  up 
to  the  sheet  scale  level. 

Examination  of  sales  sheets  revealed  an  average 
selling  price  of  $3.60  per  100  lb.  on  Nos.  26,  27  and  28 
gage  black  sheets  shipped  during  the  60  days  ending 
June  30  by  Mid- Western  mills.  This  compares  with  a 
$3.40  average  disclosed  two  months  ago. 

The  settlement  was  conducted  between  James  H. 
Nutt,  representing  the  Western  Sheet  &  Tin  Plate 
Manufacturers'  Association,  and  M.  F.  Tighe  of  Pitts- 
burgh, president  of  the  Amalgamated  association. 

The  new  tonnage  rates  will  apply  for  the  July-Aug- 
ust period,  and  represent  a  rate  of  43^2  per  cent  above 
the  base. 


Youngstown  officials  of  the  Ohio-Kentucky  Fluor- 
spar &  Lead  Corporation,  with  properties  in  Livingston 
County,  Ky.,  recently  completed  an  inspection  of  the 
holdings.  The  company  is  now  installing  a  100-ton 
mill  which  is  expected  to  be  in  operation  by  next  fall. 
.■\niong  those  in  the  party  were  J.  B.  Kennedy,  presi- 
dent of  the  company,  Warren  Williamson,  treasurer, 
and  John  R.  Rowland,  a  director. 


Equipping  open-hearth  department  tars  with  roller 
bearings  goes  on  apace.  In  the  past  few  weeks  the 
Hyatt  Roller  Bearing  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J.,  has  been 
asked  by  seven  of  the  notable  steel  companies  of  the 
country  to  supply  its  steel  mill  bearings  for  136  ingot 
cars,  including  six  double  truck  cars  and  55  charging 
cars. 
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British  Iron  and  Steel  Market 

l/ower     Prircs     Provail,     Particularly     in     Semi- 

Finislifd  Stpol  -Rnlir  Fuel  Supplies  Cause 

Coiucrii,  But  More  Furnaces  Religlileil 

(By  Cable) 

London,  England,  .luly  10. 

There  is  a  small  revival  in  the  demand  for  pig  iron, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  makers  have  been  quoting 
lower  prices,  but  consumers  generally  are  reluctant  to 
commit  themselves. 

The  dock  workers'  strike  is  likely  to  affect  fuel 
prices,  if  continued,  thereby  hampering  further  re- 
duction in  iron  and  steel  prices  and  making  probable 
the  banking  of  furnaces.  Palmer's  Iron  Works,  Jarrow, 
already  has  blown  out  two  furnaces. 

Hematite  is  dull,  though  some  fair  sales  have  been 
made  on  German  account.    Prices  are  easier. 

There  is  fair  German  demand  for  iron  and  steel, 
but  prices  still  are  unattractive.  Thin  plate  makers 
are  well  booked  up  and  some  are  not  quoting  for  fresh 
sales.  But  orders  for  heavy  material  are  wanted. 
Scotch  plants  have  closed  for  the  holidays. 

Foreign  ore  is  stagnant.  Quotations  are  nominal, 
with  best  Rubio  talked  at  25s.   ($5.70)   ex-ship  Tees. 

Continental  positions  are  difficult  to  judge.  Iron 
makers  apparently  are  apprehensive  of  a  future  fuel 
shortage  and  prices,  in  consequence,  have  a  higher 
tendency.     Little  business   is   passing. 

In  Belgium  the  Societe  Anonyme  John  Cockerill  has 
relighted  one  furnace  at  Seraing,  near  Liege.  Both 
the  Societe  Anonyme  des  Hauts-Fourneaux,  Ponderies 
et  Mines  de  Musson  and  the  Societe  Anonyme  des 
Hauts-Fourneaux  du  Sud  de  Chatelineau  are  prepar- 
ing to  blow  in  fresh  furnaces.  The  total  number  of 
Belgian  [blast]  furnaces  active  July  1  was  38,  as 
against  35  June  1. 

In  Germany,  the  French  have  seized  the  Krupp 
fuel  stocks,  amounting  to  60,000  to  70,000  tons,  at 
Segeroth.  The  steel  works  consequently  is  idle. 
Seizures  also  are  reported  at  the  Mannesmannrohrcn 
Werke  at  Diisseldorf.  Reports  have  it  that  Ruhr  iron 
ore  stocks  are  sufficient  for  several  months,  but  Swedish 
producers  are  endeavoring  to  transport  fresh  supplies 
into   Dortmund   by   the   Dortmund- Ems   canal. 

Tin  plate  is  quiet.  The  minimum  price  is  unaltered 
but  merchant  sellers'  prices  for  forward  delivery  are 
lower. 

Galvanized  sheets  are  weak,  with  little  substantial 
demand. 

Japan  has  made  a  few  purchases  of  thin  specifica- 
tions black  sheets  at  £19  (3.87c.  per  lb.)  f.o.b.  Other 
markets  are  dull. 

We  quote  pfer  gross  ton,  except  where  otherwise 
stated,  f.o.b.  makers'  works,  with  American  equivalent 
figured  at  $4.56  per  £1,  as  follows: 

Durham  coke,   delivered  £2      li/.>s.                           $9.46 

Bilbao  Rubio   oret 1      4                                     5.47 

Cleveland  No.  1  foundry  6      0  to  £6   5s.         27.36  to  $28.50 

Cleveland  No.  3  foundry  5  10                                   25. OS 

Cleveland  Xo.  4  foundry  5      5                                   23.94 

Cleveland  No.  4  forge.  .  5      2y,                              23.37 

Cleveland   basic 5  10                                   25.08 

East   Coast   mixed 5  10                                   25.08 

Ferromanganese   IS      0                                   82.08 

Perromanganese*    20      0                                  91.20 

Rails.   60   lb.   and  up...  9  10  to  £10      Os.       43.32  to    45.60 

Billets    -  10  to      8   10          34.20  to    38.76 

She  it  and  tin  plate  bars, 

Welsh    9      2V.                               41.61 

Tin   plates,  base  box..  .  1      3  "  to       1      3H       5.24  to      5.27 

C.  per  Lb. 

Ship  plates 9  1.';  to    10      5            1.98  <o       2.09 

Boiler  plates    12  10  to    13      0            2.54  to      2.65 

Tees    in      5  to    10   15            2.09  to      2.19 

Channels     9  10  to    10     0            1.93  to      2.04 

Beams    9      5  to      9   15            1.88  to      1.98 

Round  bar.s,  :!4   to  3  in.  11      0  to    11   10            2.24  to      2.34 

Galvanized  sheets.  24  g.  17  15  to    18      0            3.61  to      3.66 

Black  sheets.  24  gage..  13  10  to    13   15            2.75  to      2.80 
Black    sheets.   Japanese 

speciflcat:ons     15      5                                     3.10 

Steel   hoops    12      0  &      12   10»          2.44  &       2..-.4* 


C.  per  Lb. 
Cold    rolled    steel    strip, 

20  B £17      58.  3.51 

Cotton  tics.  Indian  speci- 

flcations    15     0  3.05 

•Export  price.     tEx-ship,  Tees,  nominal. 

Continental  Prices,  All  F.   O.  B.  Cliann.l    I'or 

Delivery  as  Specified 

l''oundry  pig  iron : 

Belgium,    July £5      5s.  to  £5      7  V4s.  $23.94  to  $24.; 

Prance,    July 5      5  to    5     7M!        23.94  to    24. i 

Luxemburg,   July 5      5  to    5      7>A        23.94  to    24..' 

Billets: 

Belgium.  July 6    10  to    6    12i/j        29.64  to    30.! 

France 6    10  29.64 

Merchant  bars  :  C.  per  Lb. 

Belgium,  July 7    10  1.53 

Luxemburg,    July....      7   15  1.58 

France 7   10  1.53 

Joists  (beams)  : 

Belgium,    July 7     IVi  to    7    10               1.50  to       1.; 

Luxemburg     7   15  1.58 

France  7     7V4  to    7  10             1.50  to      l.l 

Vi-in.  plates: 

Belgium,    July 8      5  to    8   10              1.68  to      I.'; 

A -in.  plates: 

Luxemburg    7     7  V-j  1-50 

Belgium     7   10  1.53 


Pig    Fron    Prices    Easing    and    Output    Likely    to 
Decline — Steel    Prices   Slowly    Falling 

London,  England,  June  28. — The  pig  iron  market 
shows  no  improvement  so  far  as  demand  is  concerned 
and  prices  have  eased  off.  This  may  be  regarded  as  a 
step  in  the  right  direction,  in  so  far  as  it  brings  nearer 
the  time  when  some  general  revival  in  the  iron  and  steel 
industry  may  be  possible,  but  from  the  point  of  view 
of  pig  iron  producers  it  is  not  very  satisfactory.  Costs 
continue  high,  and  there  is  continued  talk  of  damping 
down   of  furnaces. 

During  the  month  of  May  the  changes  in  rates  of 
wages  aggregated  a  reduction  of  nearly  £100,000  in  the 
weekly  full-time  wages  of  nearly  900,000  workmen,  but 
an  increase  of  over  £90,000  in  the  wages  of  700,000. 
The  reductions  were  largely  in  the  building  trades, 
while  the  principal  groups  obtaining  increases  in  wages 
were  coal  miners,- in  several  important  mining  districts, 
and  iron  miners,  blast  furnace  workers,  puddlers,  mill- 
men  and  steel  workers,  who  in  certain  areas  secured 
advances  under  sliding  scale  agi-eements  on  account  of 
the  increased  prices  obtained  for  iron  and  steel  prod- 
ucts. In  certain  directions,  therefore,  a  reduction  in 
costs  may  follow  the  decline  in  selling  prices,  and, 
although  it  is  always  difficult  to  get  a  start  made,  the 
easier  tendency  in  pig  iron  prices  may  possibly  prove 
to  be  the  beginning. 

In  the  Middlesbrough  district  contracts  are  rapidly 
running  out  and  Cleveland  pig  iron  is  now  quoted  at 
about  112s.  6d.  for  No.  3,  while  No.  1,  which  is  rela- 
tively scarce,  is  quoted  at  about  125s.  The  make,  how- 
ever, in  general,  is  in  excess  of  current  requirements, 
and  stacks  at  makers'  yards  are  showing  a  steady  ac- 
cum'ulation.  The  output  of  East  Coast  hematite  is  also 
in  excess  of  the  demand,  and  in  the  hope  of  preventing 
an  accumulation  of  stocks,  makers  have  been  shading 
prices.  East  Coast  mixed  numbers  stand  at  about  112s. 
6d.  per  ton,  the  same  as  No.  3  foundry,  and,  indeed, 
at  times  it  has  actually  been  quoted  lower  than  foundry 
iron.  In  the  Manchester  district  the  position  is  much 
the  same,  consumers  of  pig  iron  showing  a  reluctance 
to  commit  themselves  at  present  prices,  and  although 
the  figures  asked  have  been  shaded,  buyers  are  evidently 
looking  for  much  more  drastic  cuts  in  prices.  The 
result  is  that  it  will  soon  be  a  question  of  blowing  out 
some  of  the  Midland  furnaces  if  stocks  are  not  to  be 
accumulated. 

In  finished  iron  and  steel  there  is  no  material  altera- 
tion in  the  position.  So  far,  the  demand  has  not  ex- 
panded, possibly  owing  to  the  fact  that  prices  are  so 
slow  in  coming  down.  Although  continental  material 
is  offered  at  competitive  prices,  few  orders  seem  to  be 
placed  in  that  direction  either.  In  spite  of  this,  how- 
ever, the  prices  asked  on  the  continent  are  rather  harder 
than  they  were,  owing  apparently  to  the  possible  diffi- 
culties in  securing  fuel  supplies,  as  well  as  to  a  slightly 
improved  local  demand. 
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Iron   and    Steel    Markets 


Output  and  Orders  Less    , 

Julv   Promises   Further    Curtailment    in 
Production 


Pig    Iron    Still    Declining — New    Labor    De- 
velopments 

The  week  has  brought  evidence  of  lessened  steel 
production,  of  continued  decline  in  pig  iron  and 
scrap  prices  and  of  better  supply  of  common  labor. 
Orders  on  the  books  of  the  steel  companies  have 
fallen  off  somewhat,  and  new  buying  shows  more 
marked  effects  of  midsummer  quiet. 

Steel  ingot  output  in  June,  at  3,748,890  tons, 
or  144,188  tons  a  day,  was  at  a  daily  rate  about  7 
per  cent  less  than  that  of  155,400  tons  in  May. 
From  the  high  output  of  April,  which  represented 
49,000,000  tons  a  year,  there  was  a  drop  last  month 
to  a  yearly  rate  of  45,000,000  tons. 

The  outlook  now  is  for  less  production  of  both 
pig  iron  and  steel  ingots  in  July  than  in  June. 
Steel  works  have  only  25  working  days  this  month, 
and  the  midyear  rolling  mill  shutdowns  and  summer 
heat  are  further  factors. 

The  reduction  of  595,000  tons  in  the  Steel  Cor- 
poration's unfilled  orders  in  June  indicates  the  high 
rate  of  shipments  to  consumers  in  that  month.  It 
is  significant  that  these  large  shipments  were  chiefly 
of  material  bought  at  less  than  today's  prices.  On 
the  contrary,  pig  iron  currently  being  shipped  was 
bought  at  prices  below  those  of  today. 

Finished  steel  prices  continue  to  be  well  held, 
apart  from  the  concessions  in  sheets,  reinforcing 
bars  and  hot-rolled  strip  steel,  but  buyers  are 
watching  closely  the  new  relation  of  capacity  and 
consumption  and  are  attaching  more  significance  to 
the  declines  in  pig  iron,  coke  and  scrap. 

Three  labor  developments  are  attracting  atten- 
tion for  their  possible  effect  on  the  steel  market. 
First  is  a  slightly  better  supply  of  common  labor, 
with  less  competition  from  building  and  road  work. 
At  the  same  time  labor  union  leaders  announce  a 
new  campaign  to  organize  iron  and  steel  workers, 
while  several  of  the  largest  steel  companies  are 
arranging  conferences  of  plant  managers  as  the 
first  step  toward  eight-hour  shifts. 

While  the  larger  motor  car  makers  are  keeping 
close  to  their  June  schedules  in  output,  they  see 
ahead  some  slowing  down  and  are  taking  in  less 
steel,  while  drawing  more  on  their  stocks.  Mean- 
while producers  of  alloy  steel  are  curtailing  some- 
what. Strip  steel  mills  also  are  well  caught  up  on 
automobile  business. 

Lake  shipyards  have  several  new  inquiries  for 
boats  and  the  total  pending  would  require  20,000 
to  25,000  tons  of  steel. 

Railroad  equipment  buying  has  reached  the  low 
point  of  the  year.  About  800  cars  of  all  descrip- 
tions were  placed  and  there  are  new  inquiries  for 
650. 

Fabricated  steel  has  had  an  off  week.  Nine- 
teen awards  averaged  less  than  240  tons  apiece, 
but  a  court  house  in  Los  Angeles,  7100  tons, 
brings  the  total  to  nearly  12,000  tons.     Railroad 


bridgework  was  conspicuous  both  in  the  buying 
and  in  new  inquiry.  The  largest  new  building 
project  is  that  of  the  Ford  Motor  Co.  at  St.  Paul, 
calling  for  7500  tons  of  steel. 

The  recent  wage  settlement  for  Central  West- 
ern iron  mills  gives  puddlers  $13.88  per  ton  for 
July  and  August,  an  advance  of  $1.76  over  the 
May-June  rate.  The  average  bar  iron  price  was 
found  to  be  2.50c.,  as  against  2.35c.  in  the  previous 
60  days. 

The  new  Carnegie  card  of  extras  for  steel  bars 
and  small  shapes,  showing  large  increases  foi 
some  sizes,  is  in  harmony  with  the  policy  of 
making  prices  more  nearly  in  line  with  costs. 
These  have  increased  heavily,  especially  in  labor, 
since  the  old  card  was  issued  in  1908. 

Weakness  in  pig  iron  is  more  pronounced,  with 
lower  quotations  in  nearly  all  Northern  centers 
and  further  concessions  by  Tennessee  furnaces. 
Chicago  prices  again  have  fallen  $1,  making  $4 
within  a  month.  On  foundry  irons  prices  have 
declined  at  least  $1.50  in  eastern  Pennsylvania 
and  more  at  Buffalo.  Stocks  on  Alabama  furnace 
yards  increased  about  13,000  tons  in  June.  A 
blast  furnace  in  Alabama,  one  in  Wisconsin  and 
one  in  Pennsylvania  have  blown  out.  The  out- 
look is  that  others  will  soon  go  on  the  idle  list 
rather  than  continue  to  pile  iron. 

Estimates  of  cast-iron  pipe  production  for  the 
first  half  of  this  year  indicate  an  increase  of  40  per 
cent  over  the  first  half  of  1922.  Last  year's  total 
production  was  1,266,245  net  tons.  Labor  shortage 
prevents  full  operation  of  some  shops. 

British  makers,  by  united  action,  have  reduced 
ferromanganese  from  $125  to  $117.50,  American 
Atlantic  port,  duty  paid.  This  action  recognizes  the 
continued  decline  in  pig  iron  prices  here  and  the 
shrinkage  in  use  of  ferromanganese  as  steel  output 
has  fallen  off. 

Following  almost  immediately  its  purchases  of 
round  tonnages  of  rails,  Japan  is  now  in  the  market 
for  7000  tons  of  75-lb.  and  3000  tons  of  60-lb.  rails. 

The  Iron  Age  pig  iron  composite  price,  at 
$26.04  per  gross  ton,  is  $4.82  below  the  high  point 
of  last  spring  and  75c  below  last  week's  figure. 

For  the  tenth  successive  week  THE  Iron  Age 
composite  price  for  finished  steel  stands  at  2.789c. 
per  lb.,  compared  with  2.446c.  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year  and  2.169c.  one  year  ago. 


Pittsburgh 

Fair    Business    for    Steel    Makers — Pig    Iron 

Prices  Decline 

Pittsburgh,  July  10. — While  a  fair  amount  of  busi- 
ness is  cominsr  to  steel  makers  in  this  district,  it  is 
generally  for  moderate  sized  lots  and  in  all  cases  for 
early  delivery.  Buyers  of  steel  evidently  are  satisfied 
that  higher  prices  are  not  likely  in  the  near  future  and 
there  has  been  such  a  steep  decline  in  pig  iron  and  coke 
in  the  past  six  weeks,  to  say  nothing  of  the  heavy  de- 
cline in  scrap  prices,  they  apparently  sense  the  possi- 
bility of  lower  prices  of  finished  material.  The  market 
has  declined  $6  a  ton  on  basic  pig  iron  since  April  and 
today's  offering  price  of  $19  for  steel  scrap  represents  a 
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A  Comparison  of  I'rices 

Advances  Over  the  Previous  Week  in  Heavy  Type,  Declinea  in   Italics 
At  date,  one  week,   one  month,  and  one  year  previous 

For  Early  Delivery 


„■„    , July  10.  July  2.  June  1.;.  J 

1  IK    Iron,  Per  Gross  Ton :       1923         1923  1923 

No.     2X.    Philadelphia^ t28.26     $29.76  $30.76 

No.    2    Valley    furnHcet....    26.00        26.50  29.00 

No.  2.  Southern.  Cin'tit...    29.05        29.05  29.55 

No.  2,  Birmingham,  Ala.t.    25.00       25.00  25.50 

No.    2   foundry,    Chicago*..    28.00       29.00  32.00 

Basic,  del'd.    eastern    Pa...    27.00        28.00  28.14 

Basic,    Valley   furnace 25.00        25.50  27.50 

Valley  Bessemer,   del  P'gh.    28.27        29.27  30.77 

Malleable.  Chicago*    28.00       29.00  32.00 

Malleable,  Valley   26.00       26.50  29.00 

Gray  forge.  Pittsburgh 27.27        27.77  30.27 

L.  S.  charcoal,  Chicago 36.65        36.65  .-ie.fir, 

Ferromanganese,    furnace..  J20.00     125.00  130.00 

Rails,  Billets.   Etc.,     per  Gross  Ton: 

O.-h.  rails,  heavy,  at  mill.. $43. 00      $43.00  $43.00 

Bess,    billets,    Pittsburgh..    42.50        42.50  42.50 

O.-h.   billets.    Pittsburgh...    42.50        42.50  42.50 

O.-h.   sheet   bars.    P'gh....    42.50        42.50  45.00 

Forging  billets,  base.  P'gh.   47.50        47.50  52.50 

O.-h.  billets,   Phila 47.67        47.67  50.17 

Wire   rods,   Pittsburgh 51.00       51.00  51.00 

Cents      Cents  Cents 

Skelp,  gr.  steel,  P'gh.   lb.  .       2.i0          2.45  2.45 

Light  rails  at  mill 2.25          2.25  2.25 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel, 

Per  Lb.  to  Large  Buyers:          Cents      Cents  Cents 

Iron   bars,   Philadelphia..  .       3.67          2.72  2.72 

Iron  bars.  Chicago 2.50          2.50  2.60 

Steel    bars.    Pittsburgh....      2.40          2.40  2.40 

Steel   bars,   Chicago 2.60          2.60  2.60 

Steel  bars,  New  York 2.74          2.74  2.74 

Tank    plates.    Pittsburgh..      2.50          2.50  2.50 

Tank  plates.  Chicago 2.80          2.80  2.80 

Tank  plates.   New  York...      2.84          2.84  2.84 

Beams,  Pittsburgh 2.50          2.50  2.50 

Beams,  Chicago 2.70          2.70  2.70 

Beams.  New  York 2.84          2.84  2. 84 

Steel  hoops.  Pittsburgh ...  .      3.15          3.30  3.30 

•The  average  switching  charge  for  delivery  to  fi 
in  the  Chicago  district  is  61c.  per  ton. 

tSilicon.  1.75  to  2.25.      ^Silicon,  2.25  to  2.75. 

The  prices  in  the  above  table  are  for  domestic  de 


July  10, 

July  2, 

June  12 

July  11 

1923 

1923 

1923 

1922 

Cents 

Cente 

Cents 

Cents 

.     3.85 

3.85 

3.85 

3.15 

5.00 

5.00 

5.00 

4.15 

3.00 

3.00 

3.00 

2.40 

3.00 

3.00 

3.00 

2.40 

2.75 

2.75 

2.75 

2.25 

3.80 

3.80 

3.80 

3.05 

Sheets,   Nails  and   Wire, 

Per  Lb.  to  Large  Buyers: 
Sheets,  black.  No.  28.  P'gh 
Sheets,  galv..  No.  28,  P'gh 
Sheets,  blue  an'l'd,  9  &  10 
Wire  nails,  Pittsburgh.... 

Plain  wire,  Pittsburgh 

Barbed  wire,  galv.,  P'gh.. 

Tin   plate,  100-lb.  box,  P'gh.  $5.50  $5.50  $5.50  $4.75 

0!d    Material,         Per  Gross  Ton  : 

Carwheels,  Chicago $21.00  $21.00      $22.00  $19.50 

Carwheels,     Philadelphia..  20.00  22.00  23.00  17.50 

Heavy  steel  scrap,  P'gh.  .  .  28.50  20.00  21.50  17. 5U 

Heavy  steel  scrap,  Phila.  .  17.00  17.50  18.00  15.00 

Heavy  steel  scrap,  Ch'go. .  17.25  17.25  18.00  15.50 

No.    1   cast,    Philadelphia..  20.50  21.00  22.00  17.50 

No.  1  cast.  Pittsburgh 2/. 50  22.50  24,50  19.00 

No.  1  cast,  Ch'go.  (net  ton)  20.50  21.50  22.00  17.00 

No.    1    RR.    wrot.    Phila...  19.00  21.00  23.00  17.00 

No.  1  RR.wrot.  Ch'go.  (net)  15.00  15.00  15.50  13.50 

Coke,  Connellsville,            per  Net  Ton  at  Oven : 

Furnace   coke,    prompt $4.75  $4.75  $4.75  $9.50 

Foundry   coke,   prompt....  5.50  5.50          5.50  10.00 

Metals, 

Per  Lb.  to  Large  Buyers:  Cents    Cents      Cents  Cents 

Lake   copper,    New   York.,  if 87%   15.00  15.25  14.00 

Electrolytic  copper,   ref'y.  H.25  14.50  14.75  13.75 

Zinc.    St.    Louis 6.06  5.75          6.15  5.d2H 

Zinc.   New  York «.40  6.10          6.50  5.87V2 

Lead.    St.    Louis 5.70  6.55          7.00  5.50 

Lead.   New  York 6.00  6.85          7.25  5.75 

Tin    (Straits),  N.  Y 38.2S  38.50  42.00  31.121^ 

Antimony  (Asiatic),  N.  Y.  6.75  6.95          6.75  5.00 

ind  do  not  necessarily  apply  to   export  business. 


Based   on  prices  o£  steel 
beams,  tank  plates,  plain 
open-hearth    rails,    black    pipe  ( 
and  black  sheets  J 


Composite  Price  July 

bars.") 
wire,  ( 


1923.  Finished  Steel,  2.789c.  Per  Lb. 

f 

LlO-yei 


2.789c. 
3.789c. 
2.169c. 


Composite  Price  July  10,  1923,  Pig  Iron,  $26.04  Per  Gross  Ton 


Based  on  average  of  basic  and  foundry  ) 
irons,  the  basic  being  Valley  quotation,  (  , 
the  foundry  an  average  of  Chicago,  i 
Philadelphia  and  Birmingham  J 


July      2,   1923, 

June   12,   1923, 

July    11,   1922, 

10-year  pre-war  average. 


$26.79 
28.46 
23.61 
15.72 


drop  of  .$8  or  more  from  the  peak  price  of  the  forepart 
of  the  year. 

The  slump  in  the  pig  iron  market  is  largely  ascribed 
to  selling  of  surplus  production  by  the  steel  companies 
and  it  is  nowr  understood  that  those  who  have  been 
selling,  realizing  the  possible  effect  of  declining  pig 
iron  prices  upon  the  finiished  steel  market,  either  are 
withdrawing  from  the  market  or  are  naming  prices 
above  those  at  which  they  recently  were  willing  to  sell. 
Today's  prices  are  so  unprofitable  for  a  number  of 
merchant  pig  iron  producers  that  it  is  expected  that 
at  least  one-half  dozen  furnaces  will  be  banked  or 
blown  out  in  the  next  few  weeks. 

In  the  main,  steel  prices  are  well  maintained.  A 
new  list  of  discounts  on  bolts  and  nuts  has  appeared, 
which  reflects  a  reduction  of  10  per  cent  from  the 
former  published  quotations  and  on  hot-rolled  flats, 
hoops,  bands  and  hot-rolled  strips,  3.30c.  base  is  merely 
an  "official"  quotation.  The  fact  that  bars  may  be  had 
at  2.40c.,  base,  for  very  prompt  delivery  and  plates  at 
2.50c.  for  shipment  in  four  or  five  weeks  gives  these 
quotations  the  appearance  of  being  delivery  premium 
prices.     There  is  not  enough  forward  buying  of  these 


products  to  determine  what  the  market  is  for  deferred 
delivery.  It  is  claimed  here  that  there  is  no  shading 
of  the  regular  prices  on  sheets,  and  reports  that  black 
sheets  are  selling  at  3.75c.,  base,  cannot  be  verified. 

The  Carnegie  Steel  Co.  last  week  issued  a  new 
card  of  extras  on  steel  bars  substantially  advancing 
all  extra  charges  and  the  American  Sheet  &  Tin  Plate 
Co.  has  revised  and  advanced  the  extras  on  the  heavy 
base  weights  of  tin  plate.  Those  revisions  are  the 
result  of  a  check-up  of  individual  costs  and  reflect  the 
changes  in  costs  which  have  occurred  since  the  old 
cards  were  compiled  several  years  ago. 

Plant  operations  generally  are  at  a  higher  rate  this 
week  than  they  were  last  week,  but  rema'in  somewhat 
below  those  of  the  last  week  of  June.  Sheet  mill 
operations,  which  fell  off  most  during  the  holiday  week, 
have  increased  on  an  average  about  10  per  cent.  There 
has  been  no  material  decline  in  ingot  production,  but 
this  month  will  show  up  smaller  in  pig  iron  production 
due  to  the  fact  that  several  blast  furnaces  were  banked 
over  the  holiday  and  at  least  one  half  dozen  furnaces 
will  go  out  of  production  between  now  and  the  end  of 
the  month. 
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The  scrap  market  shows  further  sharp  recessions 
due  to  the  absence  of  mill  buying  and  the  anxiety  of 
dealers  to  find  a  place  for  material  they  must  move. 
The  coke  market  is  no  lower  than  it  has  been,  but  does 
not  show  much  rallying:  power  since  production  is  more 
than  ample  and  there  is  the  threat  that  much  tonnage 
will  be  thrown  back  upon  the  market  as  the  result  of 
blast  furnace  suspension. 

Pig  Iron. — The  past  week  has  seen  further  declines 
in  all  grades,  basic  foundry  and  malleable  grades  being 
off  50c.  a  ton,  while  Bessemer  is  offered  at  $26.50  as 
compared  with  last  week's  quotation  of  $27.50.  There 
has  been  one  sale  of  a  round  lot  of  basic  at  $25,  Valley 
furnace.  Details  other  than  the  price  are  withheld, 
but  the  tonnage  involved  is  understood  to  be  at  least 
2000  tons,  the  purchaser  being  a  furnace  interest 
anxious  to  catch  up  with  its  obligations.  Another  sale 
also  at  $25,  Valley  furnace,  to  the  steel  foundry  of  a 
local  car  builder  involves  1000  tons.  There  are  reports 
that  sales  of  basic  have  been  made  as  low  as  $24.50 
and  even  $24,  but  confinnation  cannot  be  had.  Sales 
of  Bessemer  iron,  usually  in  small  lots,  have  been 
at  $27,  Valley  furnace,  but  there  are  definite  offers  by 
producers  now  at  $26.50,  Valley  furnace.  While  occa- 
sional sales  of  foundry  iron  are  reported  as  high  as 
$27,  Valley  furnace,  for  the  base  grade,  the  prevailing 
market  is  $26  and  brokers  claim  they  are  able  to  buy 
as  low  as  $25.50.  Valley  furnace  interests  are  quoting 
malleable  iron  at  $26,  and  claim  to  have  made  sales  at 
that  figure,  although  there  is  a  tonnage  of  this  grade 
laying  on  the  yard  of  a  western  Pennsylvania  furnace 
that  is  available  at  $25.50.  The  Valley  maker  of  low 
phosphorus  iron  still  is  quoting  $35,  furnace,  but  this 
price  cannot  now  be  obtained  since  an  Eastern  furnace 
has  sold  through  its  local  agents  approximately  500 
tons  at  $.30  and  $29  furnace,  or  $34.42  to  $35.42  de- 
livered, as  against  $36.77,  the  delivered  price  at  Pitts- 
burgh on  $35  at  the  Valley.  The  Shenango  Furnace  Co. 
this  week  will  bank  one  of  its  two  active  furnaces  be- 
cause of  the  exhaustion  of  storage  space,  and  the 
Claire  furnace,  at  Sharpsville,  Pa.,  will  be  banked, 
starting  about  July  15,  for  a  period  of  about  six  weeks, 
while  new  blowing  engines  are  connected  up.  Fannie 
furnace  of  M.  A.  Hanna  Co.,  West  Middlesex,  Pa.,  will 
go  out  of  blast  before  the  end  of  the  month,  and  the 
stack  of  the  Clinton  Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  also 
is  mentioned  as  an  early  addition  to  the  idle  list,  as  is 
also  the  Dover  furnace,  M.  A.  Hanna  Co.,  Canal  Dover, 
Ohio. 

We  quote  Valley  furnace,  the  freight  rate  for  de- 
livery to  the  Cleveland  or  Pittsburgh  district  being 
$1.77  per  gross  ton: 

Basic     $25.00 

Bessemer     $26.50  to    27.00 

Gray    forge    25.50 

Xo.    2   foundry 26.00 

No.  3  foundry 25.50 

Malleable    26.00 

Low     phosphorus,      copper     free 

(nominal)      35.00 

Ferroalloys. — Business  in  all  ferroalloys  still  is 
very  light  and  prices,  though  unchanged,  are  merely 
nominal.  Domestic  producers  of  ferromanganese  some 
time  ago  disposed  of  considerable  tonnage  to  middlemen 
in  the  belief  that  the  tonnage  had  been  sold  to  consum- 
ers. It  now  develops  that  these  purchases,  made  gen- 
erally around  110,  were  speculative  and  as  many  of 
them  have  not  yet  been  specified  against,  they  consti- 
tute something  of  an  obstacle  to  fresh  business  at  the 
price  now  quoted  by  producers.  Some  resale  British 
material  also  is  available  at  well  below  the  current 
price,  but  generally,  British  producers  are  better  sold 
up  than  those  of  this  side  of  the  water,  one  explanation 
being  that  the  Steel  Corporation,  a  short  time  ago,  when 
it  was  having  difficulty  in  bringing  in  ore.  bought  be- 
tween 30,000  and  40,000  tons  of  Briti.sh  ferromangan- 
ese as  a  protection  against  shortage.  We  note  one 
sale  of  a  round  lot  of  spiegeleisen  at  $45,  furnace,  for 
19  to  21  per  cent  material,  but  general  demand  for  this 
alloy  is  light,  since  important  consumers  are  well  cov- 
ered by  contracts  and  deliveries  are  free  against  these 
contracts.  There  has  been  no  official  announcement  of 
a  reduction  in  Bessemer  ferrosilicon  or  silvery  irons, 
but  sales  at  below  the  quoted  schedules  are  reported 
from  other  districts.     Demand  for  50  per  cent  ferro- 


silicon has  grown  so  limited  that  sales  now  are  possible 
only  at  the  contract  base  of  $82.50,  delivered.  We  note 
a  sale  of  a  carload  at  that  price  to  a  local  car  builder. 
Prices  are  given  on  page  113. 

Semi-Finished  Steel. — It  has  just  come  out  that  the 
third  quarter  price  of  sheet  bars  of  the  Steel  Corpora- 
tion to  those  makers  of  tin  plate  which  it  continues  to 
serve  is  $42.50,  the  same  price  as  was  announced  a 
few  weeks  ago  by  independent  producers.  No  other 
price  is  quotable  on  sheet  bars  at  the  moment  because 
open  market  activities  are  extremely  limited  and  nat- 
urally producers  are  not  disposed  to  force  sales  since 
this  would  make  necessary  an  adjustment  in  the  con- 
tract price.  Rolling  billets  and  slabs  also  are  quoted 
at  $42.50,  but  this  price  is  largely  untested,  as  inquiries 
are  extremely  few.  Efforts  to  obtain  more  than  $50  base 
for  forging  billets  usually  are  unsuccessful.  While 
there  is  not  much  competition  for  business  in  the  latter 
form  of  steel  on  account  of  the  extra  labor  involved, 
one  company  appears  willing  to  take  tonnages  at  $47.50 
and  there  are  no  current  inquiries  so  urgent  in  charac- 
ter as  to  lead  buyers  to  pay  more.  The  skelp  market 
is  virtually  at  a  standstill,  as  important  consuming  in- 
terests are  getting  plenty  of  material  on  contracts 
from  their  regular  sources  of  supply.  We  quote  skelp 
at  2.40c.  to  2.45c.,  but  these  are  asking  rather  than 
sales  prices,  notwithstanding  that  sheared  plates  still 
command  2.50c.  There  has  been  no  weakening  as  yet 
in  prices  of  wire  rods,  although  orders  for  third  quar- 
ter delivery  are  below  those  for  the  second  quarter  with 
most  makers.  Production  has  declined  almost  as  much 
as  the  demand,  and  makers  are  encouraged  to  hold 
firmly  by  the  thought  that  recent  revision  of  extras  for 
bars  is  going  to  mean  a  demand  for  rods  as  a  substi- 
tute. Buyers  argue  that  rod  prices  do  not  reflect  the 
decline  which  has  taken  place  in  billets,  but  makers 
point  out  that  rods  have  eased  oflF  from  $55  base  to  $51. 
Prices  are  given  on  page  113. 

Wire  Products. — Business  has  quieted  down  consid- 
erably since  last  accounts  and  with  makers  making  a 
steady  reduction  in  their  obligations  and  likely  to  be 
cleaned  up  on  them  by  Sept.  1,  they  are  more  anxious 
for  business  than  they  were  recently.  They  are  not 
yet  making  contracts  except  in  a  few  instances  with 
large  customers,  preferring  to  take  on  specified  orders. 
There  is  no  sign  of  agricultural  buying  as  yet  and  mid- 
year inventories  are  keeping  down  demands  from  other 
sources.  A  better  market  is  expected  within  the  next 
30  days  and  if  the  new  extras  on  bars  recently  an- 
nounced by  the  Steel  Corporation  find  general  adoption 
and  adherence,  it  is  believed  that  there  will  be  consid- 
erable substitution  of  wre  for  the  smaller  sizes  of 
bars.  There  are  no  suggestions  of  shading  of  the 
regular  prices  on  wire  products  which  are  given  on 
page  112. 

Nuts,  Bolts  and  Rivets. — Some  makers  of  bolts  and 
nuts  have  come  out  with  a  new  lists  of  discounts  which, 
while  reflecting  a  reduction  of  10  per  cent,  actually 
amount  to  a  confirmation  of  the  prices  which  were 
really  being  quoted  privately.  It  is  claimed  that  the 
former  quotations  still  are  in  effect  on  small  lot  busi- 
ness. The  new  discount  on  bolts  is  50,  10  and  10  per 
cent  oflf  list  for  large  machine  bolts.  Business  is  just 
fair,  as  buyers  still  have  much  low-priced  material 
coming  to  them  on  old  orders  and  want  to  be  satisfied 
that  prices  are  at  bottom  before  committing  themselves 
further.  Prices  on  rivets  are  unchanged,  but  conces- 
sions are  appearing  on  attractive  specifications.  Prices 
and  discounts  are  given  on  page  112. 

Steel  Rails. — Demand  for  light  rails  still  is  dull,  but 
this  fact  does  not  seem  to  affect  prices  any.  Makers 
rolling  these  sections  from  billets  or  standard  rail  crops 
still  are  quoting  2.25c.  base.  Those  rolled  from  old  rails 
are  priced  $1  to  $2  per  ton  less. 

We  quote   25   to   45-lb.  sections,   rolled  from  new 

steel,    2.25c.   base;    rolled    from    old    rails,    2.15c.   to 

2.20c.   base ;   standard  rails.    $43   per   gross   ton  mill 

for  Bessemer  and  open-hearth  sections. 

Track  Fastenings. — Small  spikes  still  are  very  slow 
of  sale,  but  a  good,  steady  business  is  being  done  in 
large  spikes  and  other  products  under  this  heading. 
We  note  no  change  in  prices.  Thev  are  given  on  page 
112. 
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Iron  and  Slcel  HarH. — Buyers  arc  gctliiiK  such  good 
didiverii's  on  old  and  low  priced  contracts  that  their 
present  needs  are  very  mo<lerate  and  they  are  having 
little  trouble  in  getting  them  covered  promptly  at 
2.40c.  base.  We  hear  of  no  shading  of  this  price, 
although  the  new  card  of  extras  virtually  means  2.50c. 
base  since  it  involves  an  average  increase  of  about  $2 
a  ton.  It  is  reported  that  as  low  as  2.2.')c.  base  has 
been  quoted  on  reinforcing  bars,  but  mills  here  dis- 
claim having  made  any  such  quotations.  Iron  bars  are 
sustained  more  because  makers  are  obliged  to  pay  more 
for  labor  than  because  of  the  big  demand. 

We  quote  soft  steel  bars,  rolled  from  billets,  at 
2.40c.  base;  bars  for  cold-finishing  of  screw  stock 
analysis,  $3  per  ton  over  base;  reinforcinf?  bar.s, 
rolled  from  billets.  2.40c.  base;  refined  iron  bars, 
3.26c.  base,  in  carload  lots  or  more  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh. 

Hot-Rolled  Flats. — Although  the  Steel  Corporation 
is  not  a  factor  in  early  supplies  of  hoops  and  bands, 
its  price  of  3.15c.  base  for  the  ordinary  gages  and 
widths  has  an  influence  on  what  buyers  are  willing  to 
pay.  Independent  makers  still  regard  3.30c.  as  the 
regular  base  on  hoops,  bands  and  hot-rolled  strips,  but 
it  is  admitted  that  not  much  business  is  on  the  books  at 
that  figure  and  it  has  lately  become  merely  an  asking 
price  on  hot-rolled  strips,  some  makers  of  which  in 
their  anxiety  for  business,  have  gone  as  low  as  3c. 
base.    Prices  are  given  on  page  112. 

Structural  Material. — Aside  from  the  fact  that  mills 
are  making  better  delivery  promises  as  they  catch 
up  with  their  old  obligations,  the  situation  is  un- 
changed. We  note  no  deviation  from  the  regular  mar- 
ket price  of  2.50c.  base  for  large  structural  shapes. 
The  market  for  fabricated  steel  is  weaker  than  that 
in  plain  material  in  that  the  shops  are  giving  away 
part  of  the  advantage  of  current  receipts  of  plate 
material,  prices  of  which  are  much  below  those  now 
quoted.     Prices  are  given  on  page  112. 

Plates. — There  continues  to  be  a  lively  inquiry  for 
moderate  sized  tonnages,  chiefly  in  connection  with  oil 
storage  tank  inquiries,  and  a  fair  amount  of  business 
is  being  closed  at  2.50c.  base.  Pittsburgh.  Some  of  the 
tank  builders  cannot  promise  deliveries  as  promptly  as 
they  are  desired  and  plate  business  therefore  is  not 
as  heavy  as  the  inquiries.  Prices  are  given  on  page 
112. 

Tubular  Goods. — Pressure  for  deliveries  of  material 
already  ordered,  particularly  in  the  case  of  standard 
pipe,  shows  no  abatement,  but  buying  is  decidedly 
lighter.  It  is  now  possible  to  make  deliveries  of  steel 
line  pipe  in  three  and  four  weeks,  and  promises  of  deliv- 
ery on  oil  well  goods  are  not  nearly  as  deferred  as 
they  were  recently.  Ttie  South  Penn  Oil  Co.  has  an 
inquiry  out  for  31,000  feet  of  8-in.  line  pipe. 

Sheets. — Buyers  generally  are  well  covered  by  con- 
tracts or  orders  with  the  mills',  and  since  deliveries 
are  well  up  to  quotas  and  there  are  no  hitches,  buying 
is  very  limited.  Cancellations  and  suspensions  are  vir- 
tually unknown,  and  another  surprise  to  the  trade  is 
that  in  the  face  of  a  light  demand  there  is  practically 
no  shading  of  regular  prices.  There  has  been  some 
recovery  in  mill  operations  which  are  about  10  per 
cent  in  the  case  of  the  independent  companies.  Prices 
are  given  on  page  112. 

Tin  Plate. — Signs  multiply  that  there  is  going  to  be 
a  shortage  of  supplies  before  the  summer  is  over. 
Most  makers  took  all  the  third  quarter  business  they 
figured  they  could  complete  and  now  find  that  on  ac- 
count of  the  hot  weather  and  shortage  of  labor  they 
are  falling  behind  in  their  deliveries.  Food  container 
requirements  are  exceptionally  heavy  this  year,  and 
there  are  a  good  many  inquiries  for  tonnages  to  sup- 
plement original  orders.  Mills  are  not  accumulating 
many  stock  items  and  such  material  does  not  promise 
to  be  of  much  help  in  piecing  out  the  general  supply. 
The  American  Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Co.  recently  announced 
the  adoption  of  extras  on  heavy  base  weights  of  tin 
plate  which  provides  for  a  charge  of  $1.15  for  the  first 
cross  (20  lb.),  over  100  lb.  base,  an  increase  of  25e., 
and  for  each  additional  cross  there  is  now  a  charge  of 
85c.,  as  against  65c.  in  the  old  list  of  extras.  It  has 
been  found  that  the  old  charges  did  not  cover  the  extra 


weight  of  metal  and  the  new  card  has  been  adopted 
to  correct  this  condition.  Independent  makers  have 
adopted  the  new  card. 

Cold-finished  Steel  Bars  and  Shafting.— There  is  a 

fairly  good  business,  but  it  is  almost  entirely  for 
moderate  sized  lots  for  early  delivery,  buyers  showing 
practically  no  inclination  to  anticipate  their  require- 
ments, although  the  new  card  of  extras,  recently 
adopted  by  the  leading  makers  of  hot-rolled  bars,  if 
generally  observed,  is  likely  to  mean  higher  prices  for 
cold-finished  bars.  An  Eastern  maker  still  is  quoting 
3.15c.  base,  but  local  makers  continue  to  hold  to 
3.25c.  base.  Ground  shafting  remains  at  3.6.5c.  base, 
f.o.b.  mill,  for  carload  lots. 

Coke  and  Coal. — Curtailment  of  beehive  oven  coke 
production  has  not  yet  been  sufficient  to  cause  any 
strengthening  in  prices.  Furnaces  which  did  not  con- 
tract for  their  third  quarter  requirements  now  seem 
disposed  to  buy  for  shorter  periods,  because  of  the  un- 
certain pig  iron  situation.  There  is  some  anxiety  on 
the  part  of  several  producers  for  business  and  while 
they  are  quoting  $5  for  either  July  or  third  quarter 
business,  the  most  recent  business  for  these  periods 
was  at  $4.75  and  it  is  believed  that  price  still  can  be 
done.  The  spot  market  on  furnace  coke  also  is  quot- 
able at  $4.75  to  $5,  although  lately  it  has  been  a  little 
hard  to  pick  up  strictly  standard  coke  at  the  lower 
figure.  Foundry  coke  still  ranges  from  $5.50  to  $6  per 
net  ton  at  ovens  for  spot  and  $6.50  to  $7  on  last  half 
contracts.  There  has  been  some  revising  on  early  third 
quarter  contracts  for  furnace  coke,  whereby  purchasers 
will  be  called  upon  to  pay  $6  instead  of  $7,  the  price 
originally  agreed  upon;  it  is  claimed  this  reduction 
will  not  help  the  pig  iron  producer  and  that  eventually 
the  contracts  canying  a  price  above  $5  will  be  reduced 
to  that  figure.  The  coal  market  remains  very  dull  and 
prices  are  soft.  Mine  i-un  steam  coal  still  is  priced  at 
$1.75  to  $2  per  net  ton  at  mines  for  spot  delivery,  while 
mine  run  gas  and  coking  coal  is  at  about  $2.25.  Steam 
slack  is  firmer  at  $1.25,  but  gas  slack  is  a  drug  on  the 
market  at  $1.40. 

Old  Material. — Only  appraisals  of  the  value  of  old 
material  can  be  made  this  week  since  mill  buying  has 
virtually  ceased  and  with  no  sales  of  consequence  upon 
which  to  base  them,  quotations  represent  what  might 
be  done.  We  make  sharp  reductions  in  prices  of  all 
grades.  Heavy  melting  steel  is  quoted  at  $18.50  to  $19 
as  compared  with  $20  and  $20.50  last  week  and  a 
corresponding  cut  is  made  in  other  so-called  open- 
hearth  grades.  Steel  plants  are  well  stocked  and  pur- 
chases are  restricted  by  the  fear  of  getting  supplies  at 
a  price  above  the  ultimate  bottom.  Recent  sale  of  ma- 
chine shop  turnings  in  this  district  at  $12,  although  it 
represented  a  "distress"  tonnage,  which  had  to  be 
moved  regardless  of  the  price,  seems  to  have  fixed  the 
price  idea  of  the  leading  consumers  of  this  grade  at 
$12.  Dealers  are  unable  or  unwilling  to  go  below  $13; 
so  on  the  basis  of  bids  and  offers  the  market  is  quotable 
on  this  material  at  from  $12  to  $13.  Norfolk  &  West- 
ern Railway  will  receive  bids  until  noon,  July  18,  on 
9150  gross  tons  of  old  material. 

We  quote  for  delivery  to  consumers'  mill  in  the 
Pittsburgh  and  other  districts  taking  the  Pittsburgh 
freight  rate  as  follows : 

Per  Gross  Ton 

Heavy  melting  steel $18.50  to  $19.00 

No.  1  cast,  cupola  size 21.50  to    22.00 

Rails    for    rolling.     Newark    and  I 

Cambridge.   Ohio  ;    Cumberland,  ■[ 

Md.  ;   Huntington,  W.   Va.,   and  r 

Franklin.    Pa 19.00  to    20.00  1 

Compressed  sheet  steel 17.50  to    18.00 

Bundled  sheet  .sides  and  ends.  .  .  .  16.00  to  16.50 
Railroad  knuckles  and  couplers..  21.50  to  22.00 
Railroad  coil  and  leaf  spring.s.  .  21.50  to  22.00 
Low   phosphorus   standard    bloom 

and   billet  ends 23.50  to    24.00 

Low  phosphorus  plates  and  other 

grades    22.50  to    23.00 

Railroad  malleable 19.00  to    19.50 

Steel   car  a.xles 22.00  to    22.50 

Cast  iron  wheels 20.50  to    21.00 

Rolled  steel  wheels 21.50  to    22.00 

Machine  shop  turnings 12.00  to    13.00 

Heavy  steel  axle  turnings   15.50  to    16.00 

Short  shoveling   turnings 15.50  to    16.00 

Cast  iron  borings 15,50  to    16.00 

Heavy  breakable  cast    17.50  to    18.00 

Stove  plate   15.00  to    15.50 

Sheet  bar  crop  ends 22.00  to    23.00 

No.    1    railroad    wrought 15.00  to    15.50 
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Chicago 

Buying  of  Steel  Is  Light,  but  Specifying  Is 
Heavy — Pig  Iron  Prices  Lower 

Chicago,  July  10.— Buying  of  finished  steel  is  light, 
but  users  are  specifying  fully  against  their  contracts. 
With  very  few  requests  for  cancellations  or  suspen- 
sions, local  mills  with  their  comfortable  back-logs  are 
not  greatly  concerned  about  the  limited  amount  of  new 
business.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  market  is  not 
entirely  devoid  of  encouraging  features  and  as  the  cus- 
tomarily quiet  summer  season  passes,  bookings  are  ex- 
pected to  pick  up  again. 

Prospects  for  further  oil  storage  tank  business  are 
bright  and  continued  rail  buying  is  looked  for.  Fabri- 
cating awards  for  the  week  were  numerous,  though 
individually  small,  and  a  plant  for  the  Ford  Motor  Co. 
at  St.  Paul,  on  which  early  action  is  expected,  involves 
7-500  tons.  Local  prices  on  finished  steel  are  generally 
firm  and  will  probably  remain  unchanged  in  view  of  the 
satisfactory  condition  of  the  mills'  order  books.  ' 

Summer  weather  conditions  are  commencing  to  af- 
fect mill  operations  adversely,  the  output  of  finished 
products  for  the  Inland  Steel  Co.  having  dropped  to  65 
per  cent  of  capacity.  The  Illinois  Steel  Co.,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  producing  steel  at  the  rate  of  97  per  cent 
of  ingot  capacity  and  is  still  operating  all  of  its  27 
steel  works  blast  furnaces. 

Pig    Iron.— The    market    is    weak    and    exceedingly 
quiet,  and   local   iron   is  now  quoted   at  $28  to   $28.50, 
furnace.     Producers  apparently  prefer  to  curtail  their 
operations  rather  than  pile  iron,  one  of  the   Mayville 
furnaces  having  been  blown  out  last  week.     Heretofore 
one  of  the  most  encouraging  aspects  of  the  market  has 
been   the   sustained  consumption  of  iron  in  this  terri- 
tory, but  recent  advices  indicate  that  certain  classes  of 
melters,   notably   jobbing   foundries,   implement   manu- 
facturers and  sanitary  ware  makers,  are  reducing  their 
operations.     Among    the    few    sales    reported   may   be 
mentioned  300  tons  of  foundry  bought  by  a   northern 
Illinois  melter  for  last  half  delivery  and   250  tons  of 
foundry    purchased    by    a    Wisconsin    user    for    third 
quarter.     Little  interest  has  been  manifested  in  South- 
ern iron,  but  it  is  intimated  that  an  attractive  inquiry 
might  bring  out  a  concession  from  the  present  mini- 
mum of  $25,  base  Birmingham.    Although  a  few  resale 
lets  of  charcoal  have  moved  at  concessions,  producers 
are  holding  firmly  to  $33.50,  base  furnace.     No  sales 
at  that  price  are  reported,  however.     An  inquiry  from 
Kentucky  calls  for  150  tons  of  Lake  Superior  charcoal. 
Quotations  on  Northern  foundry  high  phosphorus 
malleable  and  basic  irons  are  f.o.b.  local  furnace  and 
do  not  include  an  average  switching  charge  of  61c. 
per  ton.     Other  prices  are  for  iron  delivered  at  con- 
sumers'  yards   or  when   so   indicated,   f.o.b.    furnace 
other  than  local. 

Lake  Superior  charcoal,  averaging 

sil.  1.50,  delivered  at  Chicago.  .  $36.65 

Northern  coke,  No.  1,  sil.  2.25  to 

2.75    $28.50  to    29.00 

Northern  coke,  foundry  No.  2,  sil. 

1.75    to    2.25 28.00  to    28.50 

Malleable,  not  over  2.25  sil 28.00  to    28.50 

Basic    28.00  to    28.50 

High  phosphorus    28.00  to    28.50 

Southern  No.  2 31.01 

Low  phos..   sil.    1    to   2    per   cent. 

copper   free    $36.00  to    37.00 

Silvery,  sil.  8  per  cent   (nominal)  43.29 

Ferroalloys. — Foreign  producers  are  now  offering 
ferromanganese  at  $117.50,  seaboard.  No  sales  are  re- 
ported here. 

We  quote  SO  per  cent  ferromanganesie,  $125.06  to 

$130.06   for  all   deliveries;   50   per   cent  ferrosilicon, 

$92.50.    delivered ;    spiegeleisen.    18    to    22    per    cent, 

$53.58.  delivered. 

Structural  Material. — While  fabricators  are  book- 
ing less  tonnage  in  the  aggregate,  lettings  for  the 
week  were  numerous,  ranging  from  100  to  400  tons 
each.  Among  prospective  projects  the  new  Ford  Mo- 
tor Co.  plant  at  St.  Paul  stands  out  prominently.  This 
work  will  involve  7500  tons  and  bids  on  the  general 
contract  will  be  taken  July  12. 

The  mill  quotation  on  plain  material  Is  2.60c.  to 

2.70c..    Chicago.       Jobbers    quote     3.30c.     for     plain 

material  out  of  warehouse. 


Plates. — Oil  tank  business  continues  to  be  a  feature 
of  the  market.  A  local  tank  builder  is  inquiring  for 
10,000  tons  of  plates  and  a  Southwestern  fabricator 
who  is  in  the  market  for  several  thousand  tons  has 
been  unable  to  obtain  desired  delivery  from  Chicago 
mills.  Railroad  car  buying  is  still  light,  but  for  orders 
placed  during  the  past  week  it  is  expected  that  at  least 
5000  tons  of  material  will  be  bought  here.  Prices  are 
firm  and  unchanged. 

The    mill   quotation    is    2.60c.    to    2.80c.,   Chicago. 

Jobbers  quote  3.30c.  for  plates  out  of  stock. 

Bars. — Demand  for  soft  steel  bars  shows  no  change, 
with  buying  limited,  but  with  specifications  as  free  as 
ever.  Local  mills  have  comfortable  backlogs,  so  that 
prices  are  expected  to  remain  steady  at  present  levels. 
New  business  in  bar  irons  continues  to  fall  short  of 
shipments,  but  prices  are  fairly  well  maintained  at  a 
minimum  of  2.50c.,  Chicago  mill,  and  occasional  orders 
are  taken  at  as  high  as  2.60c.  Bookings  in  hard  steel 
bars,  while  not  heavy,  are  sufficiently  large  to  hold 
prices  firmly  to  the  2.30c.  level. 

Mill  prices  are:  Mild  steel  bars.  2.50c.  to  2.60c., 
Chicago;  common  bar  iron,  2.50c.  to  2.60c.,  Chicago; 
rail  steel,  2.30c.,  Chicago  mill. 

Jobbers  quote  3.20o.  for  steel  bars  out  of  ware- 
house. The  warehouse  quotation  on  cold-rolled  steel 
bars  and  shafting  is  4.55c.  for  rounds  and  5.05c.  for 
flats,   squares  and  hexagons. 

Jobbers  quote  hard  and  medium  deformed  steel 
bars  at  3.15c.  base  ;  hoops.  4.55c.  ;  bands.  3.95c. 

Wire  Products. — New  orders  showed  a  slight  in- 
crease during  the  week  and  when  added  to  specifica- 
tions against  contracts  constituted  a  very  satisfactory 
tonnage  for  the  dull  season  of  the  year.  Demand  for 
nails  is  still  heavy  in  the  large  manufacturing  centers, 
although  it  has  declined  in  the  agricultural  districts. 
Production  is  substantially  unchanged  and  prices  are 
firm.  For  mill  prices,  see  finished  iron  and  steel  f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh,  page  112. 

We  quote  warehouse  prices  f.o.b.  Chicago :  No.  6 
to  No.  9  bright  basic  wire.  $3.90  per  100  lb.:  extra 
for  black  annealed  wire,  loc.  per  100  lb.  ;  common 
wire  nails.  $3.95  per  100  lb.;  cement  coated  nails, 
$3.25  per  keg. 

Cast-iron  Pipe. — There  continues  to  be  a  scarcity 
of  small  sizes  and  prices  are  strong,  ranging  from  $52 
Birmingham,  up.  The  situation  in  the  larger  diame- 
ters, however,  is  steadily  growing  easier  and  prices  are 
accordingly  more  flexible.  The  United  States  Cast  Iron 
Pipe  &  Foundry  Co.  has  taken  orders  for  3000  tons  of 
30-in.  for  Long  Beach,  Cal.,  800  tons  of  county  work, 
Painesville,  Ohio,  and  300  tons  of  six-to  12-in.  for 
Little  Chute,  Wis.  Joliet,  111.,  has  postponed  action  on 
300  tons  of  6-  to  10-in..  Minneapolis  takes  bids  today 
on  2000  tons  of  6-to  16-in.  Chicago  will  receive  ten- 
ders on  570  tons  of  8-in.  July  16.  Wilmette,  111.,  has 
let  the  general  contract  for  one  mile  of  12-in.,  but 
the  pipe  has  not  yet  been  bought  by  the  successful 
bidder.  The  same  is  true  of  three  miles  of  6-  and  8-in. 
for  Homewood,  111. 

We  quote  per  net  ton,  f.o.b.  Chicago,  as  follows : 
Water  pipe,  4-in.,  $64.20;  6-in.  to  12-in.,  $60.20; 
above  12-in.,  $58.20  to  $59.20;  class  A  and  gas  pipe. 
$5  extra. 

Bolts  and  Nuts. — ^Specifications  against  third  quar- 
ter contracts  are  fairly  numerous,  although  involving 
small  amounts.  New  business  in  aggregate  still  falls 
short  of  output  and  prices  are  not  altogether  steady. 
Shading  cannot  be  characterized  as  general,  however, 
being  of  a  sporadic  nature.  Ruling  discounts  are  those 
shown  on  page  112,  except  that  for  delivery  in  this 
territory  they  are  f.o.b.  Chicago. 

Jobbers  quote  structural  rivets,  4c.  ;  boiler  rivets, 
4.10c.;  machine  bolts  up  to  %  x  4  in.,  45  and  5  per 
cent  off ;  larger  sizes,  45  and  5  oft ;  carriage  bolts 
up  to  %  X  6  in.,  40  and  5  off;  larger  sizes,  40  and  5 
off ;  hot  pressed  nuts,  squares  and  hexagons,  tapped, 
$2.50  off;  blank  nuts.  $2.50  off;  coach  or  lag  screws, 
gimlet  points,  square  heads,  50  and  5  per  cent  off. 

Reinforcing  Bars. — There  have  been  a  number  of 
large  lettings  during  the  week,  foremost  among  them 
being  1300  tons  for  a  medical  school  and  hospital  at  the 
University  of  Rochester,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  which  will 
be  constructed  by  a  Chicago  contractor.  Sellers  are 
encouraged  by  the  buoyancy  of  building  activity,  but 
are  somewhat  concerned  because  of  a   decline  in  the 
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nuinbtT  of  small   orders,  the  aggregate  of   which  was 
Kreat  in  the  early  months  of  the  year.     The  price  situa- 
tion is  substantially  unchanged. 
Awards  include: 

Medical  school  and  hospital  for  University  of  Rochester, 
Rochester,  N.   Y..  1300  tons  to  Corrugated  Bar  Co. 

Power  plant.  South  Bend,  Ind.,  500  tons  to  Kalman  Steel 
Co. 

Stewart-Warner  Speedometer  Corporation,  plant  addition, 
Chicago,  700  tons  to  Barton  Spiderweb  System  Co. 

State  reformatory  building,  Pendleton,  Ind.,  150  tons  to 
Corrugated   Bar  Co. 

Northwestern  Packing  Co.  plant,  Chicago,  100  ton.s  to 
Truscon  Steel  Co. 

Illinois  State  bridge  work,   100   tons  to  Kalman  Steel  Co. 
School  building,  Ely,   Minn.,   200  tons  to   Corrugated   Bar 
Co. 

Veterans'  hospital,  St.  Cloud,  Minn.,  250  tons  to  Cowin 
&  Co.,  Inc. 

Sheets. — New  business  is  light,  probafcly  too  light 
to  develop  any  weakness  in  prices  if  there  be  any.  It 
is  apparent  that  local  mills,  which  are  booked  through 
the  third  quarter,  have  taken  care  of  the  requirements 
of  a  large  portion  of  the  users  in  this  territory. 

Mill  quotations  are  3.85c.  for  No.  28  black,  3c. 
for  No.  10  blue  annealed  and  5c.  for  No.  28  gal- 
vanized, all  being  Pittsburgh  prices,  subject  to  a 
freight  rate  to  Chicago  of  34c.  per  100  lb. 

Jobbers  quote  f.o.b.  Chicago,  4.35c.  for  blue  an- 
nealed, 5.20c.  for  black  and  6.35c.  for  galvanized. 

Old  Material. — Outside  of  a  purchase  of  10,000  tons 
of  heavy  melting  by  a  local  mill  at  a  reported  price  of 
$17.75  delivered,  there  has  been  no  activity  to  speak 
of  in  the  market.  Prices  are  weak,  but  few  declines 
have  been  recorded,  probably  because  of  the  small 
amount  of  trading.  Railroad  offerings  include  the 
Great  Northern,  1500  tons,  and  the  Chicago  Great 
Western  750  tons. 

We  quote  delivery  in  consumers'  yards.  Chicago 
and  vicinity,  all  freight  and  transfer  charges  paid, 
as  follows: 

Per  Gross  Ton 

Iron  rails    $22.00  to  $22.50 

Cast  iron  car  wheels 21.00  to    21.50 

Relaying  rails,  56  and  60  lb 28.50  to    29.50 

Relaying  rails,  65  lb.  and  heavier  32.00  to    35.00 
Rolled  or  forged  steel  car  wheels  21.00  to    21.50 

Rails  for  rolling 18.00  to    18.50 

Steel  rails.  less  than  3  ft 19.50  to    20.00 

Heavy  melting  steel 17.25  to    17.75 

Frogs,    switches   and   guards   cut 

apart    17.25  to    17.75 

Shoveling   steel    17.00  to    17.50 

Drop  forge  flashings 12.50  to    13.00 

Hydraulic  compressed   sheets....    15.00  to    15.50 

A^le   turnings    14.50  to    15.00 

Per  Net  Ton 

Iron  angle  and   splice  bars 22.50  to    23.00 

Steel  angle  bars 16.00  to    16.50 

Iron  arch  bars  and  transoms.  .  .  .    22.50  to    23.00 

Iron  car  axles 26.00  to    26.50 

Steel  car  axles 19.50  to    20.00 

No.  1  busheling 13.50  to    14.00 

No.  2  busheling 11.00  to    11.50 

Cut   forge    15.00  to    15.50 

Pipes  and  flues 11.50  to    12.00 

No.    1    railroad   wrought 15.00  to    15.50 

No.   2   railroad   wrought 15.00  to    15.50 

Steel  knuckles  and   couplers 19.00  to    19.50 

Coil  springs    20.50  to    21.00 

No.    1    machinery   cast 20.50  to    21.00 

No.  1  railroad  cast 19.25  to    19.75 

No.   1  agricultural  cast 19.25  to    19.75 

Low  phos.  punchings 17.00  to    17.50 

Locomotive  tires,  smooth 16.00  to    16.50 

Machine  shop  turnings lO.OOto    10.50 

Cast    borings    12.50  to    13.00 

Short  shoveling   turnings 12.50  to    13.00 

Stove  plate 15.00  to    15.50 

Grate  bars    13.00  to    13.50 

Brake    shoes     14.00  to    14.50 

Railroad  malleable 20.50  to    21.00 

Agricultural    malleable    20.00  to    20.50 

Warehouse  Prices. — Local  jobbers'  quotations  are 
unchanged,  although  it  is  expected  that  the  extras  on 
bars  and  bar  size  shapes  will  be  advanced  in  con- 
formity with  the  increases  in  the  extras  recently  made 
by  the  mills. 

Rails  and  Track  Supplies.— The  Illinois  Central  has 
made  a  tentative  reservation  of  rolling  space  for  60,- 
000  tons  of  rails.  About  half  of  the  tonnage,  which 
will  go  to  the  road's  Southern  lines  and  to  its  sub- 
sidiary, the  Central  of  Georgia,  will  be  rolled  by  the 
Tennessee  mill,  while  the  remainder  will  be  produced 
here.  The  Burlington  is  in  the  market  for  approxi- 
mately 40,000  tons,  and  a  number  of  other  lines,  in- 
cluding the  Nickel  Plate  and  the  Pennsylvania,  are 
estimating  their  requirements  for  1924,  although  they 


have  not  yet  reached  the  point  of  putting  out  inquiries. 
The  Pere  Marquette,  which  has  been  in  the  market  for 
about  5000  tons,  may  buy  relayers.  There  are  a  con- 
siderable number  of  miscellaneous  orders  and  inquiries 
for  track  supplies,  most  of  them  small.  One  inquiry 
from  a  Western  road,  however,  calls  for  5000  kegs  of 
spikes.  Orders  for  fully  10,000  rolled  steel  wheels 
have  been  closed  or  are  at  the  point  of  being  closed 
by  the  Gary  mill. 

Standard    Bessemer  and  open-hearth    rails.    $43; 

light  rails,  rolled  steel,  2.25c.,  f.o.b.  makers'  mills. 
Standard  railroad  spikes,  3.25c.  mill ;   track  bolls 

with  square  nuts,  4.25c.   mill ;   iron  tie  plates.   2.85c. 

mill;   steel   tie  plates,   2.60c.,  f.o.b.  mill;  angle  bars. 

2.75c..  f.o.b.  mill. 

Jobbers  quote  standard   spikes  out  of  warehouse 

at  3.90c.  base  and  track  bolts.  4.90c.  base. 


Buffalo 


Some  Improvement  in  Inquiry  for  Pig  Iron, 
but  Not  in  Sales 

Buffalo,  July  10 — A  few  sellers  of  pig  iron  find 
improvement  in  inquiry  but  sales  have  not  been  heavier. 
One  office  reports  between  10,000  and  12,000  tons  of 
various  grades  of  foundry  iron  inquired  for,  including 
one  for  1500  tons  and  another  for  1000  tons.  The  usual 
asking  prices  range  from  $26  to  $27,  with  $25  reported. 
The  Gould  Coupler  Co.  has  filled  the  malleable  and  basic 
on  which  prices  were  sought  two  weeks  ago.  There  is 
considerable  testing  going  on;  a  number  of  producers 
get  inquiries  that  involve  tonnages  for  third  quarter 
use  but  the  actual  purchase  that  develops  from  the  quo- 
tation is  only  sufficient  for  present  needs.  The  second 
largest  producer  has  very  little  iron  for  third  quarter 
offering.  The  number  of  carload  to  100-ton  sales  have 
been  up  to  the  average.  Unless  unlooked  for  demand! 
in  malleable  iron  develops,  the  Donner  Steel  Co.  will! 
not  produce  any  of  this  grade  in  the  third  quarter.  ,i 
We  quote  f.o.b.  per  gross  ton  Buffalo  as  follows : 
No.  1  foundry,  2.75  to  3.25  sil.  .  .$27.00  to  $28.00 

No.   2X  foundry,  2.25   to   2.75 26.50  to    27.50 

No.   2  plain,  1.75  to  2.25  sil 26.00  to    27.00 

Basic      26.00  to    26.50 

Malleable   26.00  to    26.50 

Lake  Superior  charcoal 36.78 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel. — Prices  on  black  sheets 
for  shipment  into  Canada  have  been  shaded  by  one  mill 
and  3.75c.  has  been  quoted  to  several  buyers  in  that 
territory.  Generally,  inquiry  has  been  lively  but  not 
to  the  point  that  would  indicate  a  buying  movement. 
Bars  are  firm  at  2.40c.  and  shapes  and  plates  at  2.50c. 
Demand  is  about  evenly  spread  for  bars,  shapes  and 
plates.  Consumers'  stocks  are  low.  Demand  for  tin 
plate  is  not  as  brisk  as  in  June,  but  has  not  fallen  off 
to  a  discouraging  point.  Better  deliveries  on  wire  and 
nails  are  being  made  as  manufacturers  make  inroads 
on    current    orders. 

We  quote  warehouse  prices,  Buffalo,  as  follows : 
Structural  shapes,  3.65c.  ;  plates,  3.65c.  ;  soft  .steel 
bars.  3.55c. :  hoops,  4.65c. ;  bands,  4.35c.  :  blue  an- 
nealed sheets.  No.  10  gage,  4.45c. ;  galvanized  steel 
sheets.  No.  28  gage,  6.35c.  ;  black  sheets.  No.  28  gage. 
5.25c.  ;  cold  rolled  round  shafting,  4.70c. 

Old  Material. — Prices  are  softer  and  the  market  is 
stagnant.  Railroad  lists  closed  last  week  brought  $20 
to  $21  for  heavy  melting  steel  Valley  district.  Stock 
piles  are  at  their  lowest  ebb  and  while  some  buying  is 
expected  it  will  be  for  such  tonnages  as  cover  imme- 
diate needs  rather  than  ahead. 

We  quote  f.o.b.  gross  ton  Buffalo  as  follows: 

Heavy   melting   steel $20.00  to  $21.00 

Low  phos.,    0.04  and   under 24.00  to    25.00 

No.  1  railroad  wrought 17.00  to    18.00 

Car  wheels   17.50  to    18.60 

Machine    shop    turmings    13.00  to    14.00 

Cast  iron  borings   15.00  to    16.00 

No.  1  busheling 17.50  to    18.50 

Stove    plate    17.50  to    18.00 

Grate  bars    17.00  to    17.50 

Bundled  sheet  stampings 12.00  to    13.00 

No.   1   machinery  cast 20.00  to    21.00 

Hydraulic  compressed    17.00  to    18.00 

Railroad    malleable    21.00  to    22.00' 
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Pig  Iron  Dull  and  Weak — Buying  of  Finished 
Materials  Not  Expected  This  Month 

New  York,  July  10.— The  pig  iron  market  is  ex- 
tremely dull  and  so  demoralized  as  to  prices  that  it  is 
impassible  to  quote  the  market  accurately.  Irregu- 
larities apply  particularly  to  the  Buffalo  market,  where 
it  seems  to  be  fairly  well  established  that  $25  can  be 
done  on  No.  2  plain  and  that  it  is  necessary  to  pay 
very  little,  if  any,  more  for  silicon  running  as  high  as 
3.25.  In  fact,  the  selling  of  high  silicon  irons  at  the 
same  price  as  No.  2  plain  is  a  feature  of  the  present 
situation.  In  eastern  Pennsylvania  the  base  price  is 
not  more  than  $27,  and  reports  of  $26.50  are  heard. 
In  Virginia  $27  is  the  nominal  quotation,  with  no  trans- 
actions reported.  Very  little  of  the  inquiry  which 
recently  has  been  pending  has  been  placed.  The  Gould 
Coupler  Co.  has  contracted  for  1000  tons  of  basic  and 
500  tons  of  malleable  for  last  quarter.  An  air  biske 
company  has  bought  only  a  part  of  the  tonnage  for 
which  it  was  inquiring.  The  Ingersoll-Rand  Co.  with- 
drew its  inquiry  for  foundry  which  has  been  pending  for 
several  weeks  and  purchased  500  tons  of  malleable. 
A  New  Jersey  melter  is  in  the  market  for  1200  tons  of 
off-malleable,  700  tons  of  which  is  for  the  last  four 
months  of  this  year  and  500  tons  for  the  first  quarter 
of  next  year.  Another  New  Jersey  melter  is  in  the 
market  for  200  tons  of  No.  IX  foundry  for  delivery  in 
the  last  quarter  of  this  year.  A  foundry  at  Elizabeth- 
port,  N.  J.,  has  bought  200  tons  for  prompt  delivery, 
silicon  analyzing  1  to  1.50.  The  Gilbert  &  Barker  Mfg. 
Co.,  Springfield,  Mass.,  is  inquiring  for  650  tons 
analyzing  2.25  to  2.75  silicon  and  400  tons  analyzing 
2.75  to  3.25. 

"We  quote  delivered  in  the  New  York  district  as 
follows,  having  added  to  furnace  prices  $2.27  freight 
from  eastern  Pennsylvania,  $4.91  from  Buffalo  and 
$5.44  from  Virginia: 

East.  Pa.  No.  1  fdy..  sil.   2.75   to 

3.25      $29.27 

East.  Pa.  No.  2X  fdy.,  sil.  2.25  to 

2.75     29.27 

East.  Pa.  No.  2  fdy..   sil.   1.75  to 

2.25     29.27 

Buffalo,  sil.  1.75  to   2.25 $29.91   to      30.91 

No.  2X  Virginia,  sil.  2.25  to  2.75  32.94 

No.  2  Virginia,  sil.  1.75  to  2.25..  32.44 

Ferroalloys. — Effective  today,  British  producers  of 
ferromanganese  reduced  their  price  from  $125,  seaboard, 
to  $117.50,  the  duty  being  included  in  this  quotation. 
This  price  nets  the  British  producer  around  $84.  No 
sales  have  been  made  at  this  level.  The  market  is  ex- 
ceedingly inactive  with  almost  no  contract  business 
reported  and  such  sales  as  have  been  made  confined  to 
carload  lots  of  alloy  by  dealers  at  $120.  Steel  makers 
are  apparently  well  covered  and  are  taking  the  alloy 
on  contract  in  full  measure.  The  spiegeleisen  market  is 
also  exceedingly  inactive.  Quotations  are  unchanged  at 
$45,  furnace,  for  the  20  per  cent  alloy  and  $44  for  the 
lower  grade.  One  carload  of  imported  British  spiegel- 
eisen has  sold  during  the  week  at  $51,  seaboard.  It  is 
difficult  to  ascertain  the  minimum  price  at  which  50  per 
cent  ferrosilicon  can  be  bought,  as  low  as  $84,  delivered, 
being  rumored.  Demand,  however,  is  confined  to  small 
and  carload  lots,  most  consumers  being  governed  by 
contracts  at  higher  prices. 

Cast  Iron  Pipe. — Owing  to  labor  shortage  some 
shops  which  could  easily  run  at  100  per  cent  are  operat- 
ing at  only  80  per  cent  capacity.  Deliveries  for  the 
most  part  cannot  be  made  before  November.  We  quote 
per  net  ton,  f.o.b.  New  York  in  carload  lots,  as  follows: 
6-in.  and  larger,  $62.30;  4-in.  and  5-in.,  $67.30;  3-in. 
$77.30,  with  $5  additional  for  Class  A  and  gas  pipe. 
We  quote  soil  pipe  discounts  of  both  Southern  and 
Northern  makers,  f.o.b.  New  York  in  carload  lots,  as 
follows:  6-in.  standard,  18  and  20%  per  cent  off  list; 
heavy,  28  to  30%  per  cent  off  list. 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel. — Sales  representatives  of 
steel  companies  seem  to  discern  a  slightly  better  feel- 
ing among  consumers.  This  is  frequently  expressed 
in  terms  of  greater  confidence  in  the  stability  of  steel 
prices,  which  some  believed  a  month  or  so  ago  would 


not  hold  at  present  levels.  Although  mills  are  now 
pressing  their  customers  harder  for  tonnage  than  at 
any  time  this  year,  there  is  little,  if  any,  disposition  to 
shade  prices.  While  occasional  cuts  have  been  made, 
as,  for  example,  by  one  mill  on  structural  shapes  and 
by  a  few  mills  on  black  sheets,  the  steel  price  structure 
remains  fairly  sound.  Consumers,  however,  are  not 
greatly  interested  in  new  commitments,  as  most  of 
them  have  sufficient  steel  coming  to  them  on  contracts 
entered  into  during  the  first  half  of  the  year  to  carry 
them  well  into  the  third  quarter.  Sellers  do  not  ex- 
pect any  marked  increase  in  demand  before  August. 
In  structural  steel  there  is  very  little  of  size  up  for 
bids  except  a  new  manufacturing  building  for  the  West- 
ern Electric  Co.  at  Kearny,  N.  J.,  which  will  require 
2000  tons.  Two  large  projects  on  which  bids  have  been 
taken,  a  bridge  for  the  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey, 
taking  22,000  tons,  and  the  New  York  approach  to  the 
New  York-New  Jersey  vehicular  tunnel,  4500  tons, 
have  not  yet  been  acted  upon  so  far  as  steel  lettings 
are  concerned.  Railroad  equipment  buying  has  reached 
the  low  point  of  the  year  thus  far. 

We  quote  for  mill  shipments.  New  York  delivery, 
as  follows:  Soft  steel  bars,  2.74c.  to  2.S4c. ;  plates 
and  structural  shapes,  2.S4c. ;  bar  iron,  2.74c. 
Warehouse  Business. — Although  the  seasonal  slack- 
ening is  still  in  evidence,  business  is  fair.  Considerable 
pricecutting  still  persists  in  sheets,  tending  to  produce 
softness.  This  situation,  however,  is  regarded  as  tem- 
porary. Mill  prices  hold  firm.  Deliveries  appear  to 
be  catching  up  in  most  products.  The  new  classifica- 
tion on  net  extras  on  bars  and  shapes  adopted  by  the 
mills  last  week  has  been  adopted  Ijy  the  warehouses. 
Most  of  the  extras  by  this  classification  have  been  in- 
creased, rounds  and  squares  approximately  doubled, 
and  flats,  angles,  etc.,  approximately  50  per  cent.  Al- 
though as  low  as  4.45c.  has  been  done  on  No.  18  soft 
black  sheets,  it  is  generally  agreed  that  at  the  present 
mill  prices  warehouse  sales  should  be  considerably 
higher  to  leave  a  fair  margin  of  profit.  Inquiries  for 
spring  steel  have  been  fairly  numerous  but  they  are 
small.  High  speed  steel  maintains  the  same  moderate 
activity.  Deliveries  in  wrought  iron  and  steel  pipe 
show  scant  improvement  and  one  large  dealer  predicts 
that  no  change  in  prices  of  these  will  be  made  this  year. 
A  drop  of  3e.  is  noted  in  No.  1  solder  and  3V^c.  in  re- 
fined. Straits  pig  tin  also  receded  Ic.  and  bar  tin  2c. 
Price  quotations  appear  on  page  128. 

Coke. — The  coke  market  is  somewhat  firmer,  but 
the  reason  for  this  is  not  clear.  Connellsville  furnace 
coke  is  quoted  at  $5  for  prompt  shipment  and  foundry 
at  $5.75  to  $7.  Quotations  on  standard  furnace  grades 
range  from  $5  to  $5.50.  By-product  is  quoted  $11.34 
to  $11.41,  Newark  and  Jersey  City  points. 

Old  Material. — With  very  few  consumers  in  the 
market  dealers  are  making  few  offers  for  old  material. 
Prices  are  weak  and  are  off  at  least  50c.  a  ton  on  most 
grades  as  compared  with  a  week  ago.  There  seems  to 
be  plenty  of  scrap  for  all  demands. 

Buying  prices  per  gross  ton.  New  York,  follow  : 

Heavy   melting   steel,    yard $13.00  to  $13.50 

Steel     rails,     short     lengths,     or 

equivalent     13.50  to    14.00 

Rails  for  rolling 16.00  to    IS. 00 

Relaying  rails,   nominal 25.00  to    26.00 

Steel   car  axles 20. 00. to    21.00 

Iron  car  axles 25.00  to    26.00 

No.   1    railroad   wrought 16.50  to    17.00 

Wrought    iron    track 15.50  to    16.00 

Forge  Are    12.50  to    13.00 

No.   1   yard  WTOUght,  long 15.00  to    15.50 

Cast   borings    (clean) 12.50  to    13.00 

Machine-shop  turnings    11.00  to    11.50 

\Dxed   borings   and    turnings 10.50  to    11.00 

Iron  and  steel  pipe   (1  in.  diam., 

not  under  2  ft.  long) 10.50  to    11.00 

Stove   plate    12.75  to    13.25 

Locomotive  grate  bars 13.00  to    13.50 

Malleable    cast    (railroad) 18.00  to    19.00 

Oast-iron    car    wheels 17.00  to    18.00 

Prices  which  dealers  in  New  York  and  Brooklyn 
are  quoting  to  local  foundries  per  gross  ton  follow : 

No.  1  machinery  cast $20.50  to  $21.00 

No.  1  heavy  cast  (columns,  build- 
ing materials,  etc.)  cupola  size  19.50  to     20.00 
No.  1  heavy  cast,  not  cupola  size  17.30  to     18.00 
No.  2  cast  "(radiators,  cast  boilers, 

etc.)    15.50  to     16.00 
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Boston 


Pi-  In. II  IJuyi-rs  Sit  Tij;lil  While  ruriiac.s  Bid 
for  Business 

Boston,  July  10. — Pip  iron  buyers  the  past  week 
lontinucd  to  sit  tight  while  furnaces  shaded  prices. 
\ctual  business  closed  was  negligible.  Most  Virginia 
furnaces  reduced  the  base  price  from  $28  to  $27.  Other 
interests  cut  the  price  from  $27.50  to  $27.  Virginia 
iron,  however,  is  still  out  of  line  with  eastei-n  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Buffalo,  competition  between  the  last  two 
for  business  in  this  territory  being  acute.  One  buyer 
maintains  two  eastern  Pennsylvania  furnaces  offer 
malleable  and  No.  2X  foundry  at  $20.50  furnace  or 
$.'50.15  delivered.  The  statement  cannot  be  substan- 
tiated. It  is  evident,  however,  silicon  1.75  to  2.25  can 
be  obtained  at  $27  furnace,  and  No.  2X  at  $27.50,  or 
$30.65  and  $31.15  delivered,  respectively.  Eastern 
Pennsylvania  furnaces,  as  prices  drop,  are  endeavoring 
to  maintain  differentials.  This  policy  does  not  apply 
to  Buffalo  No.  2  plain  and  No.  2X,  the  general  tendency 
being  to  accept  firm  offers  of  $27.  The  Alabama  iron 
market  is  purely  nominal,  furnaces  not  competing  for 
business  in  this  territory.  Inquiries,  without  tonnages 
specified,  are  increasing  as  prices  decline.  Buyers  have 
in  mind  that  pig  iron  is  practically  on  last  February's 
basis,  when  a  buying  movement  started.  Advices  re- 
ceived from  eastern  Pennsylvania  are  that  furnaces 
will  go  out  of  blast  if  prices  recede  further. 

We  quote  delivered  prices  on  the  basis  of  the 
latest  reported  sales  as  follows,  having  added  $3.6rj 
freight  from  eastern  Pennsylvania.  $4.91  from  Buf- 
falo,  $5.92   from  Virginia,   and   $9.60   from  Alabama. 

East.  Penn.,  sil.  2.25  to  2.75 $31.15  to  $32.15 

East.  Penn.,  six.  1.75  to  2.25 30.65  to    31.65 

Buffalo,  sil.  2.25  to  2.75 31.91  to    32.91 

Buffalo,    sil.    1.75    to   2.25 31.91  to    32.41 

Virginia,   sil.    2.25  to   2.75 33.42 

Virginia,  sil.    1.75  to  2.25 32.92 

Alabama,  sil.  2.25  to  2.75 35.10  to    37.10 

Alabama,  sil.  1.75  to  2.25 34.60  to    36.60 

Finished  Material. — Further  improvement  in  ton- 
nages booked  is  reported  by  steel  mill  representatives. 
Specifications  are  general  and  call  for  shipment  this 
month  and  in  third  quarter.  Prices  on  bars,  plates, 
sheets  and  structural  steel  hold  steady.  A  noticeable 
increase  is  noted  in  the  number  of  small  construction 
jobs.  Fabricating  prices  are  fairly  consistent.  Large 
fabricators  are  well  booked  up  and  at  least  one  is  as- 
sured a  sizable  carryover  into  1924.  The  New  England 
construction  outlook  for  late  1923  and  for  early  1924 
is  steadily  growing  more  hopeful. 

Coke. — A  further  increase  in  specifications  against 
contract  foundry  coke,  together  with  a  freer  movement 
of  domestic  coke,  brought  about  by  public  uneasiness 
over  the  anthracite  coal  supply  outlook  this  fall,  has 
materially  improved  the  position  of  New  England  by- 
product fuel  makers.  Doubts  as  to  their  ability  to 
maintain  present  coking  operations  throughout  the 
summer  months  are  dispelled.  In  fact,  they  ai-e  reason- 
ably assured  good  business  the  remainder  of  1923,  at 
least.  Both  the  New  England  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  Bos- 
ton, and  the  Providence  Gas  Co.,  Providence,  R.  I.,  quote 
foundry  coke  at  $13.50  delivered  within  the  $3.10 
freight  rate  zone.  Almost  no  interest  is  shown  in  Con- 
nellsville  foundry  coke.  A  slight  increase  is  noted  in 
business  booked  by  foundries,  which  undoubtedly  has 
some  bearing  on  the  increased  movement  of  fuel. 

Old  Material. — Influenced  by  the  completion  of  or- 
ders in  brokers'  hands,  a  lack  of  fresb  mill  buying,  and 
the  weakness  in  pig  iron  values,  old  material  prices 
have  slid  off  further,  the  average  drop  on  all  kinds  of 
scrap  being  $1.12  a  ton  the  past  week.  Wrought  pipe 
is  flat,  easily  $2  less,  and  evidently  the  weakest  spot 
in  the  market.  Other  kinds  of  wrought  material  are 
practically  as  lifeless,  yet  not  as  soft  as  pipe.  Prices 
on  heavy  melting  steel  take  an  unusually  wide  range. 
For  extra  selected  stock,  $13.50  on  cars  is  a  nominal 
price.  Car  lots  of  desirable  sized  material  sold  the  past 
day  or  two  at  $12.50  shipping  point.  The  best  price 
large  operators  offer  today  is  $12.  Holders  of  machine 
shop  turnings,  who  would  not  accept  $11.50  on  cars  a 
week  ago,  since  then  have  sold  at  $10. .50.    Borings  and 


mixed  borings  and  turnings  are  pressed  for  sale  with 
few  takers.  Machinery  cast  is  lower  with  other  mate- 
rials, although  the  amount  available  suitable  for  tex- 
tile machinery  foundries  is  comparatively  small.  A 
textile  machinery  maker  the  past  week  bought  300 
tons  No.  1  at  $23..50  delivered,  off  $1.  No  market  for 
stove  plate  exists  in  New  England.  For  shipment  to 
eastern  Pennsylvania  points,  $12  or  $12.50  on  cars 
shipping  point  might  be  done. 

The   following   jrices   are   for   gross    ton   lots   de- 
livered consumiing  points: 

No.  1   machinery  cast    $23.00  to  $23.50 

No.  2  machinery  cast 21.00  to    21.50 

Stove  plate ll.oo  to    12.00 

Railroad   malleable    24.00  to    24.50 

Street  car  axles 22.00  to    22.50 

The   following   prices   are   offered    per   gross    ton 
lots  f.o.b.  Boston  common  rate  shipping  points: 

No.  1  heavy  melting  steel $12.00  to  $13.50 

No.   1   rail   wrought   14.00  to    14.50 

No.  )   yard  wrought   12.00  to    12.50 

Wrought  pipe  (1-in.  in  diam.,  over 

2  ft.  long)   8.50  to      9.00 

Machine  shop  turnings 10.00  to    10.50 

Cast  iron  borings,  rolling  mill. . . .   11.00  to    11.50 

Cast   iron  borings,   chemical 13.50  to    14.00 

Blast   furnace   borings   and    turn- 

„'ngs    10.00  to    10.50 

Forged  scrap  and  bundled  skeleton  10.50  to    11.00 

Shafting    19.00  to    19.50 

Street  car  axles 19.00  to    19.50 

Rails  for   rerolling 14.50  to    15.00 


St.  Loui^ 


Pig  Iron  Market  Extremely  Dull  and  Prices 
Are  Weak 

St.  Louis,  July  10. — With  the  exception  of  an  in- 
quiry for  several  hundred  tons  of  Northern  iron  for 
prompt  shipment,  there  is  no  business  before  the  seller 
of  pig  iron  in  this  district.  Melters  simply  will  not 
buy.  It  is  believed  that  they  have  enough  iron  on  hand 
to  take  care  of  the  business  they  have  on  their  books, 
and  are  waiting  for  more  orders  before  they  buy  more 
material.  The  stove  foundries  are  beginning  to  let  up 
preparatory  to  taking  inventory.  The  price  of  North- 
ern iron  is  nominally  $29,  Chicago,  but  it  is  believed 
that  an  offer  to  take  on  a  considerable  tonnage  would 
result  in  the  cutting  of  this  price  to  $28,  at  which  sales 
were  made  in  this  territory  a  week  ago.  The  Southern 
market  ranges  from  $25  to  $27,  Birmingham,  most  con- 
cerns quoting  the  higher  price,  at  which,  of  course,  but 
few  sales  are  being  made.  The  St.  Louis  Coke  &  Iron 
Co.  is  quoting  $29  to  $30,  Granite  City. 

We  quote  delivered  consumers'  yards.  St.  Louis, 
as  follows,  having  added  to  furnace  prices  $2.16 
freight  from  Chicago,  $3.28  from  Birmingham  (rail 
and  water),  $5.17  from  Birmingham,  all  rail,  and  SI 
cents  average  switching  charge  from    Granite   City : 

Northern  fdy.,  sil.  1.75  to  2.25 $30.16  to  $31.16 

Northern  malleable,  sil.  1.75  to  2.25   30.16  to    31.16 

Basic    30.16  to    31.16 

Southern  fdy.,  sil.  1.75  to  2.25 30.17 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel. — While  fabricators  are  not 
placing  any  new  orders  for  steel,  they  are  more  insist- 
ent in  demanding  shipments  against  contracts  than 
they  have  been  for  some  time.  Jobbers  are  not  placing 
any  orders,  but  a  few  more  inquiries  are  being  received 
from  them.  Railroad  inquiries  are  slowing  dovm,  the 
only  new  one  being  from  the  Missouri  Pacific  for  last- 
half  requii-ements  (quantity  not  given)  of  nails,  fence 
and  wire.  There  is  some  interest  here  in  the  Masonic 
Temple,  Muncie,  Ind.,  which  will  require  300  tons  of 
reinforcing  bars. 

For  stock  out  of  warehouse  we  quote :  Soft  steel 
bars,  3.35c.  per  lb.;  iron  bars,  3.35c.;  structural 
shapes,  3.45c.  ;  tank  plates,  3.45c.  ;  No.  10  blue  an- 
nealed sheets.  4.45c.  ;  No.  28  black  sheets,  cold  rolled, 
one  pass,  5.20c.  ;  cold  drawn  rounds,  shafting  and 
screw  stock,  4.45c.  ;  structural  rivets,  4.15c.  ;  boiler 
rivets,  4.25c.  ;  tank  rivets,  .ft  in.  and  smaller,  50-5 
off  list  ;  machine  bolts.  45-5  per 
ts.  40-5  per  cent;  ""  " 

, — sed    nuts,    square 
tapped,  $2.50  off  list. 
Coke. — A  little  better  demand  is  reported  for  coke, 
although  the  market  still  is  easy.    ConneMsviHe  furnace 
coke  has  been  sold  at  $4.50  to  $5  and  foundry  grades  at 
$6.25  for  spot  shipments  and  $7.50  on  contracts. 

Old  Material. — The  price  list  of  old  material  was 
virtually  unchanged  this  week,  after  weeks  of  steady 
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declines.  And  yet  there  is  no  buying  by  consumers, 
except  where  they  can  get  a  bargain.  Dealers  are  buy- 
ing only  where  it  is  necessary  to  supply  material  on 
contracts  before  they  expire.  Three  new  railroad  lists 
are  before  the  market:  Mobile  &  Ohio,  2000  tons; 
Union  Pacific,  1000  tons,  and  Kansas  City  Southern, 
1000  tons. 

We  quote  dealers'  prices  l.o.b.  consumers'  works. 
.«t.  Louis  industrial  district  and  dealers'  yards,  as 
follows ; 

Per  Gross  Ton 

Iron  rails    $19.00  to«$19.50 

Rails  for  rolling 17.50  to    18.00 

Steel  rails,  less  than  3  ft 18.00  to    18.50 

Relaying:  rails,  60  lb.  and  under..    26.00  to    27.00 
Relaying  rails.  70  lb.  and  over...    33.50 to    34.50 

Cast  iron  car  wheels 19.00  to    19.50 

Heavy  melting   steel 16.50  to    17.00 

HeaiT  shoveling  steel 16.50  to    17.00 

Frogs,    switches   and   guards   cut 

apart    17.00  to    17.50 

Per  Net  Ton 
Hea\T  axles  and  tire  turnings...    12.75  to    13.2.") 

Steel  angle  bars 15.25  to    15.7."> 

Iron  car  axles 25.00  to    25.50 

Steel  car  axles 19.00  to    19.50 

"Wrought  iron  bars  and  transoms  19.50  to    20.00 

No.  1  railroad  wrought 14.50  to    15.00 

No.  2  railroad  wrought 15.00  to    li.'SO 

Railroad    springs    19.00  to    19.50 

Cast  iron  borings 12.50  to    13.00 

No.    1    busheling 14.50  to    15.00 

No.   1   railroad   cast 17.00  to    17.25 

No.   1  machinery  cast 17.25  to    17.50 

Railroad    malleable    17.00  to    17.50 

Machine  shop  turnings 11.50  to    12.00 

Champion   bundled   sheets 9.50  to    10.00 


Birmingham 


Buyers   Apathetic   and   Not   Eager   to   Place 
Orders  for  Pig  Iron  at  $25 

Birmingham,  Ala.,  July  10. — The  Birmingham  pig 
iron  market  of  several  weeks'  standing  remains  un- 
tested. The  one  company  quoting  $25  had  a  little  iron 
for  third  quarter  left  at  the  close  of  the  week  and  was 
not  in  the  fourth  quarter  market.  A  feature  of  the  $25 
iron  is  that  the  trade  was  not  in  over-hurry  to  absorb  it, 
showing  the  general  listlessness  of  the  buyer  as  well  as 
attitude  of  hoping  for  lower  prices.  No  big  buyer  had 
appeared  on  the  scene  and  the  market  has  not  been  put  to 
the  test.  Selling  in  the  East  with  prices  as  they  are  is  not 
thought  of.  It  is  a  game  of  watchful  waiting  with  all 
makers  well  covered  for  third  quarter,  no  cancellations 
and  very  small  stocks.  The  Tennessee  company  blew 
out  Oxmoor  stack  Monday.  It  was  on  foundry.  The 
company  now  has  only  two  stacks  on  foundry.  No 
cause  was  assigned  for  blowing  out.  It  was  re- 
ported in  Birmingham,  Saturday,  that  a  Tennessee 
maker  was  offering  1.75  to  2.25  and  2.25  to  2.75  silicon 
at  the  same  flat  price  of  $24.50.  Alabama  has  made 
and,  yard  stocks  added,  marketed  1,500,000  tons  of  iron 
in  the  first  half  of  the  year,  an  unprecedented  record. 
Labor  is  not  plentiful,  but  so  far  has  caused  no  serious 
handicap  in  production  by  furnace  banking  or  otherwise. 
We  quote  per  gross  ton  f.o.b.  Birmingham  district 
furnaces  as  follows : 

Foundry,  silicon   1.75  to  2.25 ?25  00 

Basic    26.00 

Charcoal,    warm    blast 34.00 

Cast  Iron  Pipe. — The  American  Cast  Iron  Pipe  Co. 
has  taken  .321  tons  for  Knox  City,  Tex.;  1043  tons  for 
Ijongview,  Wash.,  and  1509  tons  for  Bismarck,  S.  D. 
The  base  is  $49.  Hickory,  N.  C,  is  expected  in  the 
market  for  20  .miles  of  16-in.  pipe.  Sanitary  pipe  is 
slow  at  $65. 

Finishing  Mills. — New  steel  business  is  seasonally 
slow,  but  wire  drawing  mills  have  bookings  to  capacity 
for  two  to  three  months,  and  are  on  full  turn.  The 
Tennessee  company  is  on  double  turn  at  all  finishing 
mills.  Work  was  begun  last  week  building  the  elevated 
short  line  ore  railroad  from  Red  Mountain  to  the  blast 
furnaces  at  Bessemer  and  Ensley.  It  will  prove  a 
great  economy  in  assemblage  of  raw  material.  The 
Conners  Steel  Co.  awaits  some  machinery  before  re- 
suming operations  in  its  No.  2  mill,  which  was  put  tem- 
porarily out  of  commission  by  a  fire. 

Coal  and  Coke.— Coke  is  rallying  since  parties  to  old 
contracts  have  begun  renewals,  which  are  at  base  of  $8. 


Spot  coke  is  quoted  at  $8.50.  The  DeBardeleben  Coal 
Corporation,  merger  of  the  Empire,  Corona  and  De 
Bardeleben  Coal  companies,  is  operative  with  H.  T. 
DeBardeleben  president. 

Old  Material. — The  scrap  market  suffers  from  the 
same  lassitude  as  the  iron  market.  There  are  no  sus- 
pensions and  no  cancellations,  but  very  little  new  busi- 
ness. 

AVe   quote    per  gross   ton    f.o.b.    Birmingham    dis- 
trict yards,  nominal  prices,  as  follows : 

Old  steel  rails $18.00  to  ?20. 00 

No.   1   steel 16.00  to    18.00 

No.   1  cast 23.00  to    24.00 

Car  wheels   23.00  to    24.00 

Tramcar  wheels    22.00  to    23.00 

Stove  plate   17.00  to    18.00 

Cast  iron  borings 12.00  to    13.00 

Machine  shop   turnings 12.00  to    13.00 


Cincinnati 


Pig  Iron  Prices  Weak — Sale  of  Malleable  to 

a  Michigan  Melter 

Cincinnati,  July  10. — With  the  exception  of  one 
sale  of  3000  tons  of  malleable  to  a  Michigan  melter, 
the  market  has  been  almost  devoid  of  interest.  Two 
large  inquiries  are  current,  one  for  3000  tons  of  mal- 
leable for  third  quarter,  and  one  of  2000  tons  for  last 
quarter.  It  is  likely  that  both  of  these  blocks  will  be 
bought  within  the  next  10  days.  Prices  of  Northern 
irons  are  weak,  and  on  the  sale  mentioned  above,  it  is 
said  S26.75,  Ironton  basis  was  done,  though  the  iron 
will  not  be  shipped  from  southern  Ohio.  This  price 
has  been  made  by  southern  Ohio  furnaces,  however, 
and  on  the  two  inquiries  pending  it  is  expected  that 
slightly  lower  prices  will  develop.  There  is  little  ac- 
tivity in  Southern  irons.  The  L.  &  N.  Railroad  bought 
1000  tons,  and  did  not  pay  more  than  $25.  base,  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  tonnage.  Some  of  this  iron,  of 
special  analysis,  went  on  a  $25.50  basis.  With  the 
continued  dullness  of  the  market,  furnaces  are  piling 
the  greater  part  of  the  make,  and  it  is  said  that  at 
least  three  furnaces  in  the  southern  Ohio  district  will 
bank  or  blow  out  within  the  next  week  or  two,  while  a 
fourth  is  expected  to  go  out  at  any  time  for  relining. 
Based  on  freight  rates  of  $4.05  from  Birmingham 
and    $2.27   from  Ironton.    we  quote   f.o.b.   Cincinnati: 

Southern  coke,  sil.   1.75  to  2.25    (base) $29.05 

Southern    coke,    sil.    2.25    to    2.75     (No.    2 

soft)    29.55 

Ohio  silvery.  8  per  cent 40.77 

Southern  Ohio  coke,  sil.  1.75  to  2.25  (No.  2)    29.02 

Basic  Northern    29.02 

Malleable     29.02 

Finished  Materials. — Orders  generally  are  showing 
much  improvement,  but  the  larger  buyers  are  notice- 
ably out  of  the  market,  and  the  presumption  is  that 
they  have  sufficient  material  on  hand  to  run  them  for 
some  time.  Some  interest,  however,  is  being  shown  in 
fourth  quarter  contracts,  and  the  opinion  of  the  trade 
generally  is  that  present  prices  of  finished  products  will 
be  maintained  throughout  the  last  half,  and  even  into 
the  first  quarter  of  next  year.  The  only  test  of  prices 
came  last  week  on  the  inquiry  of  the  Big  Four  Railroad 
for  its  third  quarter  requirements  of  steel.  On  approxi- 
mately 1700  tons  of  plates  and  shapes,  all  quotations 
were  on  a  2.50c.,  Pittsburgh,  basis,  and  on  bars,  2.40c., 
Pittsburgh.  On  other  items  current  prices  also  were 
quoted.  There  is  little  activity  in  sheets  other  than  occa- 
sional orders  for  fill-in  purposes,  and  mills  generally  are 
pretty  well  filled  for  third  quarter.  Some  black  sheets  are 
available,  from  some  of  the  smaller  mills,  and  even  some 
of  the  larger  independents  have  small  tonnages  to 
offer  for  fairly  early  delivery.  This  probably  accounts 
for  the  shading  of  prices  on  black.  While  there  is 
little  current  demand  for  wire  products,  jobbers  having 
contracts  are  urging  the  mills  to  make  delivery,  par- 
ticularly of  nails.  Track  accessories  are  rather  quiet. 
In  the  building  construction  field  the  only  project  of 
consequence  is  the  Cotton  Exchange  Building,  Mem- 
phis, for  which  800  tons  of  bars  will  be  required.  The 
William  Powell  Co.,  Cincinnati,  will  build  an  addition 
which  will  require  about  150  tons  of  bars.  In  the 
structural    field   the   largest   new   inquiry   is   from    the 
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Peoria  &  Eastern  Illinois  Railroad,  which  is  asking 
bids  on  1285  ft.  of  viaduct  work,  estimated  to  require 
1000  tons.  An  inquiry  for  400  tons  of  plates  is  cur- 
rent for  the  Wilson  Dam  near  Muscle  Shoals,  Alabama. 
The  peneral  contract  for  the  Shriners'  Temple,  Nash- 
ville, has  been  awarded  to  Hunger  Bros.  Construction 
Co.,  Montgomery,  Ala.,  and  700  tons  of  steel  will  prob- 
ably be  awarded  this  week  to  a  Nashville  fabricator. 
The  Nashville  Bridge  Co.  has  been  awarded  900  tons 
of  steel  for  the  municipal  auditorium  at  Birminfrhani, 
Ala.  Pending  projects  include  an  extension  to  the 
Havlin  Hotel  at  Cincinnati,  and  bridge  work  for  the 
Dix  River  Power  Co.,  near  Danville,  Ky. 

Warehouse  Business. — Local  jobbers  report  a  slow- 
ing down  in  orders,  but  business  is  still  considered  good. 
Reinforcing  bars  are  still  in  good  demand,  as  well  as 
small  angles.  Wire  nails  are  moving  well.  There  has 
been  no  change  in  prices. 

Cincinnati  jobbers  quote:  Iron  and  steel  bars, 
3.50c. ;  reinforcing  bars,  3.60c. ;  hoops,  4.55c. :  bands. 
4.25c. ;  shapes,  3.60c. ;  plates,  3.60c. ;  cold-rolled 
rounds,  4.50c. ;  cold-rolled  flats,  squares  and  hexa- 
gons. 5c. :  No.  10  blue  annealed  sheets,  4.25c. ;  No. 
28  black  sheets,  5.35c,:  No.  28  galvanized  sheets. 
6.35c. ;  No.  9  annealed  wire,  $3.60  per  100  lb. ;  com- 
mon wire  nails,  $3.60  per  keg  base. 

Coke. — There  is  little  activity  in  the  coke  market, 
most  of  the  orders  being  carload  lots  for  prompt  ship- 
ment, though  occasionally  second  half  contracts  are 
negotiated.  Prices  rule  about  the  same  as  last  week, 
Connellsville  furnace  being  quoted  at  $5  and  foundry 
$5.50  to  $6.50.  New  River  foundry  is  $11  to  $13,  Wise 
County  furnace  $6  and  foundry  $7.  By-product  quota- 
tions are  unchanged  at  $9  to  9.50,  Connellsville. 

Old  Material. — Only  scattered  carload  sales  of 
scrap  are  reported,  and  these  are  confined  almost  en- 
tirely to  foundry  grades.  Steel  mills  are  entirely  out 
of  the  market.  Dealers  are  buying  for  yard  stocks, 
and  there  is  a  feeling  that  the  bottom  of  the  market 
has  ahout  been  reached.  Some  grades  have  declined 
50c.,  while  prices  of  others  remain  at  about  the  same 
level  as  last  week. 

We  quote  dealers'  buying  prices,  f.o.b.  cars  Cin- 
cinnati : 

Per  Gross  Ton 

Bundled    sheets    $12.50  to  $13.00 

Iron  rails   15.50  to    16.00 

Relaying  rails.   50  lb.  and  up....    28.00  to    28.50 

Rails  for  rolling   16.50  to    17.00 

Heavy    melting    steel     15.50  to    16.00 

Steel  rails  for  melting 15.00  to    15.50 

Car  wheels   16.00  to    16.50 

Per  Net  Ton 

No.  1  railroad  wrought. 12.50  to    13.00 

Cast   borings    11.00  to    11.60 

Steel  turnings 9.50  to    10.00 

Railroad   cast    17.00  to    17.60 

No.   1  machinery  cast 20.50  to    21.00 

Burnt    scrap     12.50  to    13.00 

Iron    axles    23.00  to    23.50 

Locomotive  tires    (smooth   inside)    13.50  to    14.00 
Pipes  and  flues 10.50  to    11.00 


Detroit  Scrap  Market 

Detroit,  July  7. — Melters  in  this  district  in  many 
eases  have  about  completed  contracts  for  pig  iron,  but  are 
delaying  further  purchases  as  long  as  possible.  The  melt 
in  automotive  lines  will  in  all  probability  be  increased 
over  the  present  basis  the  latter  part  of  the  month, 
most  factories  having  completed  patterns  for  change 
of  models.  Stove  manufacturers  have  been  closed  down 
for  the  week,  due  to  the  midweek  holiday,  and  have 
taken  advantage  of  this  period  for  necessary  repairs 
to  cupolas.  Little  interest  is  being  shown  in  old  ma- 
terial, with  the  market  having  all  the  tendencies  of  a 
buyers'  market  with  turnings  very  low. 

The  following  prices  are  quoted  on  a  gross  ton 
basis  f.o.b.  cars  producers'  yards,  excepting  stove 
plate,  automobile  and  No.  1  machinery  cast,  which 
are  quoted  on  a  net  ton  basis  : 

Heavy   melting    steel $15.00  to  $17.00 

Shoveling  steel    15.00  to    17.00 

No.    1    machinery    cast 18.00  to    20.00 

Cast   borings    12.50  to    13.00 

Automobile  cast  scrap 22.00  to    24.00 

Stove  plate    15.00  to    17.00 

Hydraulic  compressed    14.00  to    15.00 

Turnings    7.50  to      8.00 

Flashings    10.00  to    11.00 


Cleveland 


Pig  Iron  Market  Weaker — Improved  Demand, 
but  Lower  Prices  for  Bolts  and  Nuts 

Cleveland,  July  10. — Sales  of  four  small  lots  of 
Lake  Superior  ore  aggregating  about  30,000  tons  were 
made  during  the  week.  While  .some  consumers  have  not 
purchased  all  the  ore  that  they  are  expected  to  need  for 
the  year,  the  present  condition  of  the  pig  iron  market 
does  not  encourage  early  buying  and  sellers  look  for 
little   business   before    September. 

Pig  Iron. — The  market  generally  is  weaker,  but 
there  is  not  sufficient  activity  to  test  prices  and  there 
is  considerable  uncertainty  as  to  what  quotations  round 
lot  inquiries  would  bring  out.  The  Valley  price  on 
foundry  iron  has  further  sagged  to  $26  and  some  con- 
sumers seem  convinced  that  they  will  be  able  shortly 
to  buy  at  $25.  Locally  the  market  is  unchanged  at 
around  $27  to  $27.50  at  furnace,  the  $27  price  being 
low  enough  to  shut  out  Valley  iron  at  $26.  Sales  dur- 
ing the  week  were  very  light,  purchases  in  this  terri- 
tory being  confined  to  small  lots  as  needed.  This  hand 
to  mouth  policy  is  being  followed  by  large  as  well  as 
small  consumers.  One  Cleveland  interest  reports  sales 
during  the  week  mostly  from  a  western  New  York 
furnace  for  Eastern  shipment  aggregating  5000  tons 
of  foundry  and  malleable  iron,  at  $27.25  at  furnace. 
However,  the  Buffalo  market  is  no  longer  above  $27 
and  that  price  could  probably  be  shaded.  A  lake  fur- 
nace reports  sales  of  several  lots  aggregating  1000 
tons.  The  Link  Belt  Co.  is  inquiring  for  3000  tons  of 
malleable  iron  for  its  Indianapolis  plant  for  August 
and  September  shipment,  this  being  the  only  inquiry 
of  any  size  pending.  Most  foundries  are  taking  their 
iron  in  good  volume  on  contracts.  Generally  foundries 
do  not  appear  to  be  operating  so  fully  as  they  were  a 
few  weeks  ago,  although  there  has  been  no  slowing 
down  in  the  demand  for  iron  from  automobile  foun- 
dries. Low  phosphorus  iron  has  declined  $1  a  ton. 
Iron  in  various  grades  is  being  offered  by  steel  makers, 
which  is  having  some  effect  on  the  price  situation.  A 
number  of  merchant  furnaces  are  piling  iron  and  sev- 
eral are  expected  to  go  out  of  blast  this  month. 

Quotations  below,  except  on  basic  and  low  phos- 
phorus iron,  are  delivered  Cleveland,  and  for  local 
iron  include  a  50c.  switching  charge.  Ohio  silverv 
and  Southern  iron  prices  are  based  on  a  $3.02  freight 
rate   from   Jackson  and    $6   rate   from    Birmingham: 

Basic,   Valley  furnace $25  25  to  $25  50 

Northern  No.   2  fdy.,  sil.   1.75  to 

2.25   27.50  to    28.00 

Southern  fdy.,  sil.  1.75  to  2.25...    31.00  to    31.50 

Malleable     27.50  to    28.00 

Ohio  silvery.   8  percent 27.50  to    28.00 

Standard    low    phos..    Valley    fur- 
nace      34.00 

Iron  Ore  Stocks. — The  heavy  ore  movement  during 
June  resulted  in  an  increase  in  stocks  at  the  Lake  Erie 
docks  to  4,511,791  gross  tons  on  July  1  as  compared 
with  4,347,271  tons  on  June  1.  The  dock  balance  on 
July  1  last  year  was  6,753,991  tons.  Receipts  at  Lake 
Erie  ports  during  June  were  7,173,028  tons  and  for 
the  season  11,437,482  tons.  Shipments  from  these 
docks  for  the  same  periods  were  5,590,611  tons  and 
11,485,299  tons  respectively. 

Semi-Finished  Steel. — Most  sheet  mills  are  under 
contract  for  sheet  bars  for  the  third  quarter  and  a 
number  of  these  have  released  July  specifications. 
Inquiry  is  exceedingly  light.  Sheet  bars,  billets  and 
slabs  are  freely  offered  at  $42.50  for  early  shipment. 

Finished  Steel. — Mills  are  getting  a  fair  volume  of 
specifications  on  contracts  and  consumers  as  a  rule  are 
taking  all  the  steel  due  them  on  old  orders,  but  new 
business  is  'light  and  limited  to  small  orders.  Prices 
are  firm  at  2.40c.  for  steel  bars  and  2.50c.  for  plates 
and  structural  material  and  mills  able  to  make  quick 
shipments  are  still  able  to  book  small  lot.-j  of  plates  and 
shapes  at  from  $1  to  $2  above  the  regular  price  and. 
in  the  case  of  Eastern  mills,  the  higher  price  is  quoted 
at  mill.  The  only  weakness  in  the  market  appears  to 
be  in  hot-rolled  strip  steel,  which  has  sold  down  to 
2,75c.  for  wide  sections.  For  the  narrow  width  3.15c. 
is  the  common  price.     The  demand  for  hot-rolled  strip 
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has  fallen  off  materially  as  a  result  of  a  decline  in  the 
demand  from  the  automobile  industi-y  and  some  of  the 
larger  producers  are  getting  well  caught  up  on  de- 
liveries. Michigan  automobile  companies  with  the 
exception  of  some  of  the  smaller  car  builders  are 
keeping  close  to  their  June  production  schedules,  but 
some,  apparently  in  anticipation  of  its  slowing  down. 
are  reducing  their  inventories  and  consequently  are  not 
ordering  steel  as  freely  as  last  month.  For  this  reason 
some  of  the  manufacturers  of  alloy  steels  have 
curtailed  production.  Lake  shipyards  have  received 
new  inquiries  for  boats.  At  present  lake  vessels  are 
pending  involving  20,000  to  25,000  tons  of  plates  and 
structural  material.  In  the  building  field,  little  new 
work  is  coming  out,  but  fabricators  look  for  a  good 
volume  of  business  in  the  fall. 

Jobbers  quote  steel  bars,  3.36c.;  plates  and  struc- 
tural shapes.  3.46c.;  No.  9  galvanized  wire.  3  lOc  : 
No.  9  annealed  wire.  3.25c.;  No.  2S  black  sheets, 
4  65c  •  No  2S  galvanized  sheets,  S.SOc. ;  No.  10  blue 
annealed  >;heets  3  T5c  to  4.06c.  ;  cold  rolled  rounds. 
3.90c.  ;  flats,  squares  and  hexagons.  4.40c. ;  hoops  and 
bands,  1  in.  and  wider  and  20  gage  or  heavier 
4.16c.  ;  narrower  than  1  in.  or  lighter  than  No.  **0 
gage.  '4.60c. 

Bolts,  Nuts  and  Rivets.— Bolt  and  nut  manufactur- 
ers report  an  improvement  in  the  demand,  which  has 
been  rather  slow  for  a  few  weeks.  Consumers,  how- 
ever, are  rather  cautious  in  placing  contracts.  Prices 
are  not  firm  and  concessions  of  10  per  cent  are  being 
made  by  some  manufacturers  on  good-sized  orders. 
Weakness  has  developed  in  the  rivet  market  in  the  East 
where  regular  prices  are  being  shaded  from  §1  to  $4 
a  ton  for  car  lots.  In  the  Central  West  regular  prices 
appear  to  be  well  maintained  except  on  small  rivets 
which  are  generally  weak  with  quotations  ranging 
from  6.5  to  65  and  10  per  cent  off  list.  Rivet  specifica- 
tions are  fairly  heavy. 

Sheets. — New  business  is  light  and  some  of  the 
mills  will  need  additional  tonnage  shortly.  Prices  are 
fairly  firm,  although  some  of  the  smaller  mills  are 
shading  black  sheets  $1  to  3.75c.,  and  other  producers 
are  making  concessions  on  sheets  in  stock.  The  de- 
mand for  automobile  sheets  has  fallen  off,  as  motor 
car  manufacturers  are  reducing  their  inventories.  One 
mill  is  offering  a  surplus  stock  of  body  sheets  at  5c.  or 
$7  a  ton  under  the  regular  price. 

Reinforcing  Bars. — New  construction  work  requir- 
ing reinforcing  bars  has  fallen  off  -materially.  The 
only  new  inquiry  of  any  size  is  for  approximately  100 
tons  for  the  Lake  County  Hospital,  Painesville,  Ohio. 
Coke. — The  coke  market  is  quiet  and  prices  are  un- 
changed at  $6.50  to  ?7  for  the  better  grades  of  Con- 
nells\ille  foundry  coke  for  prompt  shipment  and  around 
?7  for  contracts. 

Old  Material. — The  downward  price  movement  has 
continued  and  there  is  no  indication  that  the  bottom 
has  been  reached.  Heavy  melting  steel  scrap  remains 
at  the  same  price  as  quoted  a  week  ago,  but  most  other 
grades  have  been  marked  down  $1  or  more  a  ton.  About 
the  only  scrap  that  is  moving  is  in  car  lots.  Some  pro- 
ducers are  storing  scrap  either  because  they  cannot  find 
a  market  for  it  or  because  they  think  they  may  be  able 
to  get  better  prices  later.  Locally  little  scrap  is  mov- 
ing to  the  mills,  as  two  of  the  leading  consumers  have 
held  up  on  shipments  and  a  third  is  taking  on  a  limited 
quantity  for  which  it  is  issuing  permits.  Trimmings 
on  the  track  in  Detroit  have  been  offered  to  a  Cleveland 
consumer  at  $7.50,  but  the  mill  did  not  take  them  at 
that  price  because  of  the  scarcity  of  labor  for  un- 
loading. 

We  quote   dealers   buying  prices   f.o.b.   Cleveland 
per  gross  ton : 

Heavy  melting  steel $16.00  to  $16.50 

Plails  for  rolling 19.00  to    19.50 

Rails  under  3-ft 18.50  to    18.75 

I.,ow  phosphorus   melting 19.00  to    19.25 

Cast  borings 13.25  to    13.75 

Machine  shop  turnings 12.00  to    12.25 

Mixed  borings  and  short  turnings  12.50  to    12.75 

Compressed  sheet  steel 14.50  to    15.00 

Railroad  wrought 14.00  to    14.25 

Railroad   malleable    22.00  to    23.00 

trght  bundle  sheet  stampings.  .  .  .    11.00  to    11.50 

Steel   axle   turnings 16.50  to    17.00 

No.  1  cast 20.00  to    21.00 

No.  1  busheling 12,00  to    12.25 

Drop  forge  flashings 11.50  to    12.00 

Railroad  grate  bars   13.00  to    13.50 

Stove  plate  13,50  to    14.00 

P'ipes  and  flues   10,00  to    10,50 


Philadelphia 

Pig  Iron  Declines  Further — Steel  Demand  Is 
Light — Scrap  Is  "^"eaker 

Philadelphia,  July  10. — The  situation  in  the  steel 
and  pig  iron  trade  is  one  of  expectation,  without  any 
tangible  evidence  as  to  when  a  turn  for  the  better  will 
come.  It  is  generally  recognized  that  not  much  im- 
provement can  be  looked  for  before  August  or  early 
September.  Meanwhile  blast  furnaces,  faced  with  the 
prospect  of  piling  iron,  have  become  impatient  and  are 
striving  to  obtain  business  by  concessions  in  prices 
Foundry  iron  is  off  fully  $1.50  a  ton  compared  with  a 
week  ago.  This  is  a  total  decline  of  $4.50  from  the 
peak  price  of  $31,  furnace,  reached  early  in  second 
quarter. 

Pig  Iron. — The  bottom  has  dropped  completely  out 
of  the  eastern  Pennsylvania  pig  iron  market  in  the  past 
week  and  producers  are  trying  to  find  a  level  that  will 
bring  out  buyers  of  much-needed  tonnage.  The  diffi- 
culty is  that  they  have  very  little  to  work  on,  inquiries 
being  few  in  number  and  mostly  for  small  lots,  the 
largest  single  sale  reported  for  the  week  being  500 
tons.  On  the  limited  business  that  has  been  done, 
prices  have  dropped  $1.50  a  ton  below  last  week's  quo- 
tations. The  lowest  prices  which  can  be  verified  are 
$26.50,  furnace,  for  No.  2  plain,  $27.50  for  No.  2X  and 
$28.50  for  No.  IX,  but  there  are  indications  that  some 
furnaces  would  go  lower  on  attractive  business.  The 
sharp  drop  in  prices  is  due  principally  to  unwillingness 
on  the  part  of  furnace  operators  to  pile  iron  if  it  can 
possibly  be  avoided.  Already  there  are  substantial 
piles  at  some  stacks.  It  is  the  general  opinion  that  the 
price  decline  will  be  checked  only  by  the  blowing  out 
of  a  number  of  furnaces,  the  quantity  of  iron  being 
produced  now  being  recognized  as  considerably  in  ex- 
cess of  actual  consumption.  The  first  furnace  to  go 
out  is  one  of  the  Wharton  stacks  of  the  Replogle  Steel 
Co.  The  weakness  is  not  confined  to  foundry  grades. 
Basic  is  in  the  same  position.  Some  furnaces  would 
sell  at  $27,  delivered  eastern  Pennsylvania,  while  gray 
forge  has  been  offered  at  $26,  furnace.  Negotiations 
are  on  for  a  few  thousand  tons  of  basic  and  this  busi- 
ness may  be  closed  before  the  end  of  the  week.  Mal- 
leable was  sold  last  week  at  $28.50,  furnace,  but  the 
price  today  would  be  more  in  line  with  the  price  on 
No.  2X.  An  Eastern  furnace  is  offering  copper  bear- 
ing low  phosphorus  at  $32,  a  reduction  of  $1.  The  Vir- 
ginia situation  is  very  weak  and  some  furnaces  may  go 
out,  though  another  furnace,  the  Reusens  stack,  is  soon 
to  go  in.  Stocks  of  foreign  pig  iron  here  are  now  very 
low,  but  prices  have  been  re<luced  to  conform  with  cur- 
rent quotations  on  domestic  iron. 

The   following  quotations  are,  with  the  exception 
of    those    on    low    phosphorus    iron,    for    delivery    at 
Philadelphia  and  include  freight  rates  varying  from 
76  cents  to  $1,64  per  gross  ton: 
East,  Pa.  No.  2  plain,  1.75  to  2.25 

sil $27.26  to  $28.13 

East,  Pa.  No.  2X.  2.25  to  2.75  sil.   28.26  to    29.13 

East.    Pa.    No.    IX 29.26  to    30.13 

Virginia  No.  2  plain,  1.75  to  2.25 

sil 32.17  to    32.67 

Virginia  No.  2X,  2.25  to  2.75  sil.  .    32.67  to    33.17 

Basic  delivered  eastern   Pa 27.00  to    27.50 

Gray    forge    27.00  to    27.50 

Malleable    30.14  to    30.64 

Standard    low    phos.    (f.o.b.    fur- 
nace)       30.00  to    35.00 

Copper  bearing  low  phos.    (f.o.b. 

furnace)     32.00 

Foreign  Pig  Iron 
All  prices  f.o.b.   cars   Philadelphia,   duty  paid. 
Continental  foundry.   1.80  to  2.50 

sil $27.50 

Continental  foundry,  2.50  to  3.25 

sil 28.50 

Low  phos.  copper  free,  guar,  not 

over  0.035  per  cent  phos $34.00  to    35.00 

Continental,  phos.  1.50  ;  sil.  2  to  3  27.00 

Ferroalloys. — British  producers  of  ferromanganese 
have  authorized  their  selling  agents  to  take  business 
for  delivery  over  the  remainder  of  the  year  at  $117.50, 
Atlantic  seaboard,  a  drop  of  $7.50  a  ton.  Domestic 
producers  will  undoubtedly  meet  this  price.  Very 
little  business  is  offered.    About  300  tons  of  resale  fer- 
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rommigaiifse  has  gone  beKJjinK,  consumers  saying  thai 
they  are  covered  for  the  i-est  of  the  year. 

Semi-Finished  Steel.— Wit}i  no  activity  worthy  of 
note,  the  billet  market  may  be  quoted  at  $42.50,  Pitts- 
burgh, for  reroUing  quality  and  $47.50  to  $50,  Pitts- 
burgh, for  forging  quality. 

Plates. — Inquiries  for  plates  are  mostly  for  small 
lots  for  early  shipment.  A  fair  amount  of  business  is 
being  done,  though  less  in  total  volume  that  the  mill.s 
are  shipping.  Pi-ices  continue  firm  at  2.50c.,  Pittsburgh. 
Structural  Steel. — The  volume  of  business  is  small, 
but  mills  are  still  shipping  freely  on  contracts  and 
specifications  continue  at  a  good  rate.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  one  Eastern  mill  which  has  quoted  2.40c., 
Pittsburgh,  in  some  instances,  the  price  remains  firm 
at  2.50c. 

Bars. — Production  of  bars  is  cut  down  somewhat  by 
the  warm  weather.  Specifications  come  in  at  a  rate 
that  is  in  fair  keeping  with  production,  but  new  busi- 
ness is  light.  The  market  continues  firm  at  2.40c., 
Pittsburgh.    Bar  iron  is  2.35c.  to  2.40c.,  Pittsburgh. 

Bolts,  Nuts  and  Rivets. — The  past  week  has  brought 
an  improvement  in  the  demand  for  bolts,  nuts  and 
rivets  and  also  in  the  price  situation.  Some  of  the  ex- 
tremely low  prices  have  disappeared,  but  large  machine 
bolts  are  still  obtainable  from  most  makers  at  50  and 
10  and  10  per  cent  off  list. 

Warehouse  Business. — Prices  on  steel  out  of  stock 
are  unchanged  and  for  local  delivery  are  as  follows: 

Soft  steel  bars  and  small  shapes,  3.55c. ;  iron 
bars  (except  bands),  3.55c.;  round  edge  iron,  3.75c.; 
round  edge  steel,  iron  finished,  1%  x  %  in..  3.75c.; 
round  edge  steel  planished,  4.55c. ;  tank  steel  plates, 
^4  in.  and  heavier,  3.65c. ;  tank  steel  plates,  -ft  in., 
3.95c. ;  blue  annealed  steel  sheets.  No.  10  gage. 
4.25c.;  black  sheets.  No.  28  gage,  5.15c.;  galvanized 
sheets.  No.  28  gage,  6.25c. ;  square  twisted  and  de- 
formed steel  bars,  3.65c.;  structural  shapes,  3.65c.; 
diamond  pattern  plates,  14-in.,  5.40c.  ;  -ft-in.,  5.60c.  ; 
spring  steel,  5c.  ;  round  cold-rolled  steel,  4.35c.  : 
squares  and  hexagons,  cold-rolled  steel,  4.85c. ;  steel 
hoops,  1  in.  and  wider.  No.  20  gage  and  heavier. 
4.75c. ;  narrower  than  1  in.,  all  gages,  5.25c. ;  steel 
bands.  No.  12  gage  to  -j^i-in.,  inclusive,  4.35c. ;  rails, 
3.55c.;  tool  steel,  S.50c. ;  Norway  iron,  7c. 

Ore. — Last  week  receipts  of  foreign  ore  at  Phila- 
delphia totaled  30,343  tons,  as  fallows:  Tunis,  8050 
tons;  Spain,  8820  tons;  Sweden,  13,473  tons. 

Old  Material. — Prices  have  dropped  within  a  week 
50c.  to  $2  a  ton  on  nearly  all  grades.  In  the  absence 
of  demand  from  consumers  business  is  confined  largely 
to  purchases  by  brokers  on  old  orders.  The  only  ex- 
ception to  the  general  price  decline  is  pipe,  one  con- 
sumer having  bought  1000  tons  at  $16,  delivered,  which 
is  higher  than  the  market  has  been  quoted  for  some 
weeks.  It  is  reported  that  one  large  Eastern  consumer 
will  now  pay  only  $16  for  No.  1  heavy  melting  steel 
and  $13.50  for  blast  furnace  borings  and  turnings,  but 
as  these  prices  went  into  effect  only  today  it  has  not 
been  demonstrated  whether  purchases  can  be  made  at 
these   levels. 

We  quote  for  delivery  at  consuming  points  in  this 
district  as  follows : 

No.  1  heavv  melting  steel $17.00  to  $18.00 

Scrap    rails"    17. .00  to  18.00 

.Steel  rails  for  rolling 19.00  to  20.00 

No.   1   low  phos.,  heavy  0.04  and 

under    24.00  to  25.00 

Cast    iron   car   wheels 20.00  to  22.00 

No.  1  railroad  wi-ought 19.00  to  20.00 

No.    1    vard  wrought 17.00  to  18.00 

No.   1  forge  fire 16.00  to  16.50 

Bundled  sheets    (for  steel  works)    15.00  to  15.50 

No.  1  busheling 17.00  to  18.00 

Mixed  borings  and  turnings    (for 

blast    furnace    use) 14.00  to  15.00 

Machine  shop  turnings   (for  steel 

works  use)    15.00  to  15.50 

Machine  shop  turnings    (for  roll- 
ing mill  use) 15.50  to  16.00 

Heavy  axle  turnings   (or  equiva- 
lent)         17.00  to  18.00 

Cast    borings     (for    steel    works 

and   rolling  mills) 15.00  to  15.50 

Cast  borings  (for  chemical  plants)    18.00  to  19.00 

No.    1    cast    20.50  to  21.50 

Heavy  breakable  cast    (for  steel 

plants)     18.00  to  18.50 

Railroad    grate   bars 17.00  to  18.00 

Stove  plate   (for  steel  plant  use)   16.50  to  17.00 

Railroad    malleable    19.00  to  20.00 

"Wrought  iron  and  soft  steel  pipes 

and  tubes    (new  specifications)    15.50  to  16.00 

Shafting    22.00  to  24.00 

Steel  axles   24.00  to  26.00 


UNION  BEGINS   DRIVE 


Allempt  to  B«'  Madf  by  .\iiu"riian  Federalioii  of 
Labor  to  Organize  Steel  Industr)- 

Washington,  July  10.— Stung  by  its  defeat  of  1919, 
when  a  radical  group  led  by  W.  Z.  Foster  and  John 
Fitzpatric'k  grasped  the  reins  from  it  and  took  control 
of  the  steel  strike,  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
again  has  begun  a  drive  to  organize  the  iron  and  steel 
industry  without  so-called  radical  leaders.  Admission 
of  this  fact  was  made  today  at  the  office  of  President 
Samuel  Gompers  of  the  Federation,  in  vouching  for  the 
accuracy  of  a  statement  concerning  the  proposed  steel 
strike  carried  in  the  Baltimore  Sun. 

Agents  of  organized  labor,  it  was  stated,  already 
had  been  sent  into  the  iron  and  steel  areas  and  the  re- 
sumed attempt  to  organize  labor  in  the  iron  and  steel 
industry  will  be  started  by  the  use  of  a  fund  of  $70,000 
left  over  from  the  strike  of  1919.  In  addition  to  the 
agents  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  that  now 
are  at  work  to  organize  the  industry,  there  are  also 
16  organizations  affiliated  with  the  industry  which  are 
supporting  the  Federation.  Mr.  Gompers,  referring  to 
the  abortive  strike  led  by  Foster,  said  there  would  be 
no  outside  agents  used  in  the  present  drive.  Mr. 
Gompers  would  neither  confirm  nor  deny  reports  that 
Bethlehem,  Pa.,  and  Cleveland  and  Chicago  have  been 
selected  as  the  centers  of  the  new  drive.  It  was  also 
claimed  that  the  agents  are  busy  in  the  Pittsburgh  dis- 
trict. 

"This  is  the  psychological  time  for  the  organization 
of  the  steel  industry,"  said  Mr.  Gompers,  "and  no  man 
has  contributed  more  to  it  than  Mr.  Gary. 

"Seventy  thousand  dollars  has  been  held  in  trust 
since  the  1920  strike,  and  if  that  is  not  enough  to 
carry  on  the  present  fight,  it  will  not  lag  for  the  want 
of  funds.  Labor  will  support  the  movement  and  see 
that  it  goes  forward." 

Mr.  Gompers  said  he  felt  that  too  much  attention 
had  been  given  by  the  newspapers  to  Mr.  Foster,  adding 
that  "publicity  is  grist  for  his  mill." 

Mr.  Gompers  then  added:  "A  committee  composed  of 
the  heads  of  the  16  affiliated  organizations  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  carry  on  the  work  of  organizing  the  steel 
industry  and  it  is  now  going  forward.  I  prefer  not  to 
say  what  the  preliminary  reports  have  been  since  the 
drive  started." 

In  declining  to  comment  on  the  reports  about  cer- 
tain points  being  selected  as  the  centers  of  the  drive, 
Mr.  Gompers  said:  "The  reasons  for  that  are  obvious. 
The  great  money  power  behind  the  steel  industry  will 
stop  at  nothing  in  such  a  case.  With  its  admitted  rela- 
tions with  detective  agencies,  its  readiness  to  use  all 
means  to  prevent  organizing,  even  subornation  of  per- 
jury, and  the  firing  men  at  the  first  intimation  of  any 
interest  in  organized  labor,  any  information  of  our 
plans  would  help  them  rather  than  us." 

It  was  stated  that  Michael  F.  Tighe,  president  of 
the  Amalgamated  Association  of  Iron,  Steel  and  Tin 
Workers,  has  been  selected  chairman  of  the  executive 
committee  to  promote  the  organization  of  the  steel 
workers,  and  William  Hannon,  a  member  of  the  exec- 
utive committee  of  the  International  Association  of 
Machinists,  has  been  chosen  secretary. 

"The  recent  decision  of  the  employers,"  said  Mr. 
Tighe,  "that  abandonment  of  the  12-hr.  day  in  the 
steel  industry  was  not  desired  by  the  steel  workers, 
has  been  challenged  by  these  employees  as  well  as 
humanitarian  advocates  in  all  classes  of  society.  The 
sixteen  national  and  international  organizations  which 
have  jurisdiction  over  the  several  classes  of  steel 
workers  have  responded  to  earnest  appeals  made  by 
these  employees  to  again  take  up  the  work  of  organiza- 
tion, so  they  can  again  demand  through  collective  bar- 
gaining some  measure  of  redress  and  protection." 
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FABRICATED   STEEL   BUSINESS  RAILROAD  EQUIPMENT   BUYING 


Falling  Off  in  Awards,  but  Round  Tonnage  of 
New  Private  Projects 
The  week's  awards  for  19  fabricated  steel 
structures  amounted  to  barely  4500  tons,  or  less  than 
240  tons  apiece  on  the  average.  Thanks  to  a  Ford 
Motor  Co.  project  at  St.  Paul,  an  Elks'  building  at 
Milwaukee  and  a  Western  Electric  enterprise  at 
Kearny.  N.  J.,  fresh  inquiries  call  for  upward  of  18,000 
tons.     The  chief  items  are: 

Awards 

Western  Union  Telegraph  Building,  New  Orleans,  500 
tons,  to  Virginia  Bridge  &  Iron  Works. 

Kansas,  Oklahoma  &  Gulf  Railroad,  six  deck  plate  girder 
spans,   372  tons,  to  Wisconsin  Bridge  &  Iron  Co. 

Pennsylvania  System,  South  Bend  Division,  three  single 
deck  plate  girder  spans,  Rosedale,  Ind.,  148  tons,  to  Bethle- 
hem  Steel  Bridge  Co, 

Central  of  Vermont  Railway,  St.  Albans,  engineTiouse  and 
machine  shop,  157  tons,  to  American  Bridge  Co. 

Kewaunee,  Green  Bay  &  Western.  230-tt.  draw  span  over 
Fox  River,  between  Green  Bay  and  Fort  Howard,  Wis., 
342  tons,  to  Wisconsin  Bridge  &  Iron  Co. 

Federal  Reserve  Bank,  St.  Louis,  miscellaneous  structural 
steel,    100   tons,  to  unnamed  fabricator. 

Ely.  Minn.,  roof  trusses  for  high  school.  157  tons,  to 
National  Iron  Co. 

Mahaska  County,  Iowa,  two  140  ft.  x  20  ft.  skew  truss 
highway  spans,  125  tons,  to  unnamed  fabricator. 

Missouri  Pacific  Railway,  one  90  ft.,  one  26  ft.  and  three 
75  ft.  spans  and  cast  steel  shoes,  256  tons,  to  American 
Bridge  Co. 

Missouri  Pacific,   three  50-ft.   spans  and  two  71-ft.   spans. 

144  tons,  divided  between  Virginia  Bridge  &  Iron  Co.  and  Mt. 
Vernon  Bridge  Co. 

Manitowoc  Portland  Cement  Co.,  Manitowoc.  Wis.,  350 
tons   of   plates   for   kilns,   to   Manitowoc    Ship    Building   Cor- 

Mispah  Temple,  Chicago,  100  tons  to  Wendnagle  &  Co. 

Nash  Motors  Co..  Kenosha,  Wis.,  addition  to  forge  shop. 
120  tons,  to  Milwaukee  Bridge  Co. 

Witherbee,  Sherman  &  Co.,  Port  Henry,  N.  T.,  headframe. 
100  tons,  to  Wisconsin  Bridge  &  Iron  Co. 

Municipal  auditorium,  Birmingham.  Ala..  900  tons,  to 
Nashville  Bridge  Co. 

Gas  holder,  Tacoma,  Wash.,  250  tons,  to  Stacey  Mfg.  Co. 

Power  plant,  Winchester,  Mass..  160  tons,  to  New  England 
Structural  Co, 

Consolidated  Coal  Co.  Portsmouth.  N.  H.,  coal  conveyor, 
125  tons,  to  New  England  Structural  Co. 

Wood  Worsted  Mills,  Lawrence,  Mass.,  boiler  house  ad- 
dition, 132  tons,  to  New  England  Structural  Co. 

Hall  of  Justice.  Los  Angeles,  7000  tons,  to  McClintic- 
Marshall    Co. 

National  Metal  Molding,  Economy,  Pa.,  extension  to  press 
shop,  100  tons,  to  Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Corporation. 

Structural   Projects  Pending 

Inquiries  for  fabricated  steel  work  include  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Ice  storage  building  Sn  the  Bronx,  New  York,  500  tons. 

Seaboard  Air  Line,  bridge  In  South  Carolina,  250  tons. 

Western  Electric  Co.,  manufacturing  plant  at  Kearny, 
N.  X,  2000  tons. 

Public  School  No.  72,  New  York,  800  tons. 

Ford  Motor  Co.,  plant  at  St.  Paul.  Minn..  7500  tons,  bids 
on  general  contract  to  be  taken  July  12. 

Central  of  Vermont  Railway,  paint  shop,   St.   Albans,   Vt., 

145  tons,  bids  being  taken  by  Arnold  Co.,  Chicago. 

Bridge  over  Cape  Pear  River.  EHzabethtown,  N.  C, 
State  project  No.  302.  315  tons,  bids  rejected  and  will  be  re- 
advertised  in  the  fall. 

Docks,  Vicksburg.  Miss.,  1000  tons  of  sheet  piling. 

Illinois  Central,  viaduct  at  Forty-First  Street,  Chicago. 
1100  instead  of  350  tons  as  announced  last  week. 

Peoria  &  Eastern  Illinois  Railroad,  viaduct,  1000  tons, 
bids  being  taken. 

Wilson  dam.  near  Muscle  Shoals,  Ala.,  400  tons,  bids  being 
Uken, 

Masonic  building,  Nashua,  N.  H.,   3B0  tons. 

State  Street  double  leaf  trunnion  bascule  bridge,  Mil- 
waukee, 500  tons.  Bids  close  July  20.  R.  E.  Stoelting.  com- 
missioner of  public  works. 

Elks'  clubhouse,  Milwaukee,  2500  tons ;  revised  bids  close 
July  14.     W.  F.  Eichfeld,  executive  secretary. 

Lake  County  Hospital,  Painesvllle,  Ohio,  100  tons. 


Demand  for  New  Rolling  Stock  Has  Dropped  to 
Lowest  Point  of  the  Year 

There  is  so  little  demand  by  the  railroads  for  new 
rolling  stock  that  some  of  the  car  builders  are  wonder- 
ing what  the  outlook  for  them  will  be  in  the  latter 
months  of  the  year.  Few  of  them  have  more  than  three 
or  four  months'  business  on  their  books.  Locomotive 
builders,  however,  are  well  filled  up  for  the  year.  July 
is  the  low  point  of  the  year  so  far  in  equipment  pur- 
chasing. 

Fewer  freight  cars  are  now  in  need  of  repair  than 
at  any  time  since  January,  1921,  according  to  reports 
just  filed  July  2  by  the  carriers  with  the  car  service 
division  of  the  American  Railway  Association.  The 
railroads  on  June  15  had  on  order  and  awaiting  de- 
livery, 104,068  new  freight  cars,  while  they  also  had 
on  order  on  the  same  date  1993  new  locomotives. 

The  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  is  inquiring  for  300 
drop-end  mill  gondolas. 

The  Chicago  Great  Western  has  ordered  300  box  cars 
from  the  Pullman  Co.,  this  being  an  increase  of  an  order 
recently   placed. 

The  Standard  Oil  of  New  Jersey  has  ordered  12  tank  cars 
from  the  American  Car  &  Foundry  Co. 

The  General  Sugar  Co.,  New  York,  has  ordered  100  cane 
cars  of  30-ton  capacity  from  the  Gregg  Co.,  Ltd. 

The  Erie  Railroad  has  let  contracts  for  the  repair  of  200 
produce  cars  to  the  Illinois  Car  Co.  and  200  gondola  cars  to 
the   Greenville  Steel   Car  Co. 

The  Mississippi  River  and  Bonne  Terre  is  inquiring  for 
57  40-ton  box  car  bodies. 

The  Live  Poultry  Transportation  Co.  has  let  200  poultry 
cars  to  the  New  City  Car  Co. 

The  New  York  Central  has  placed  500  stock  car  bodies 
each  with  the  American  Car  &  Foundry  Co.  and  the  Penn- 
sylvania Tank  Car  Co.  and  500  flat  car  bodies  with  the 
Standard  Steel  Car  Co. 

The  Shell  Oil  Co.  has  ordered  60  tank  cars  from  the 
Pennsylvania  Tank  Car  Co. 

The  Southern  Pacific  has  placed  11  buffet  and  baggage 
cars  with  the  American  Car  &  Foundry  Co. 

The  Virginian  Railway  has  placed  25  gondola  cars  with 
the  Pressed  Steel  Car  Co. 

The  Santa  Fe  ordered  4  business  cars  from  the  Pullman  Co. 
The  New   York  Central  is   inquiring  for   100  to   550   5-ton 
hopper  car  bodies.  _ 

The  Central  of  New  Jersey  placed  repairs  on  300  hopper 
cars  with  the  Standard  Steel  Car  Co. 

The  Pacific  Electric  awarded  50  street  cars  to  the  St. 
Louis  Car  Co.  and  50  motor  coaches  to  the  Standard 
Steel  Car  Co. 

The  American  Short  Line  Railroad  Association.  Chicago, 
is  inquiring  for  30  ballast,  50  box,  56  flat,  10  air  dump,  150 
gondola,   50  stock  cars,   3   passenger  coaches  and  2   baggage 


American  Puddled  Iron  Co.  Is  Incorporated 

Incorporation  papers  have  been  granted  in  Ohio  to  the 
American  Puddled  Iron  Co.,  Youngstown,  with  a  capitaliza- 
tion of  $3,500,000.  The  company  was  formed  to  take  over 
the  properties  of  the  Youngstown  Steel  Co..  which  is  building 
a  mechanical  puddling  plant  at  Warren,  Ohio,  where  opera- 
tions are  expected  to  start  next  fall.  Incorporators  are  E.  L. 
Ford,  John  Tod,  Jolin  Stambaugh,  Fred  Tod,  John  W.  Ford. 
R.  C.  Steese  and  Thomas  M.  Phillips,  all  well  known  steel 
men  of  the  JIahoning  Valley. 

Mr.  Ford,  a  director  of  the  Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube 
Co.,  is  the  principal  figure  in  the  new  company.  He  is  the 
inventor  of  the  mechanical  puddling  device  which  will  be 
employed  by  the  company,  and  which  is  now  being  installed. 

The  plant,  which  will  cost  about  $2,100,000,  is  fast  near- 
ing  completion,  and  about  $1,300,000  has  already  been  spent 
on  it.  A  special  meeting  of  stockholders  of  the  Youngstown 
Steel  Co.  will  be  held  July  27  to  give  formal  approval  to  the 
transfer. 

Financing  which  has  been  provided  for  will  give  about 
$700,000  of  working  capital. 


The  Replogle  Steel  Co.  reports  a  loss  in  the  first  quarter 
of  $109,865,  after  expenses,  taxes  and  reserve  for  deprecia- 
.  tion.  The  consolidated  balance  sheet  as  of  March  31  shows 
cash  of  $185,816,  and  accounts  and  notes  receivable  of 
$508,366,     Total  assets  and  liabilities  were  $15,641,158. 
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NEW  TRADE  PUBLICATIONS 


linnimer  Cruahem. — Pennsylvania  Crusher  Co..  GIrard 
Building.  Philadelphia.  16-paee  catalog  of  crushers  tor 
cement  slag  and  limestone,  Illustrated,  and  showing  a 
variety  of  types  together  with  details  and  character  of 
work.  Particular  features  are  said  to  include  an  un- 
breakable steel  frame,  a  non-magnetic  separator,  quick 
acting  adjustment,  oversize  bearings  and  renewable 
parts.     Low   cost  per  ton   of  crushed  product   Is  claimed. 

Rec-ordinK-  Gns  Calorimeter. — Gas  Producer  &  En- 
gineering Corporation,  115  Broad  Street.  New  York. 
4-page  folder  describing  the  Johnson  instrument,  de- 
signed to  insure  against  low  quality  gas  and  waste  of 
coal.  It  reads  in  B.t.u.  per  cu.  ft.  and  is  said  to  be  of 
particularly  rugged  construction,  with  practically  no 
moving  parts.  It  may  be  used  for  hot  or  raw  gas  as 
well  as  for  clean  producer  gas,  blast  furnace  gas.  oil 
gas.   water   gas,    coke   oven    gas   and   natural   gas. 

Electric  Induction  Fnrnaces. — .\jax  Electrothermio 
Corporation,  Trenton.  N.  J.  Bulletin  No.  3  describes 
the  new  Ajax-Northrup  35-kva.  converter  and  the 
various  standard  high  frequency  furnaces  which  may 
be  operated  from  it  Bulletin  No.  2.  issued  previously, 
describes  the  15-kva.  converter  and  smaller  furnaces. 
Both  bulletins  are  pointed  to  as  describing  furnaces 
unique  in  the  history  of  furnace  development.  The  35- 
kva.  converter  Is  said  to  make  it  possible  to  reach  a 
uniform  and  controllable  tem>perature  of  over  2500  deg. 
C.  (4532  deg.  Fahr.)  in  15  min.  in  a  furnace  2  In.  In  inside 
diameter  and  7H  in.  deep.  The  same  converter  applied 
to  a  larger  furnace  enables  one  to  melt  45  lb.  of  nickel 
in   2'i   hr.  from   a   cold   start. 

Precision  Bench  Lathes  and  Millers. — Stark  Tool  Co.. 
Waltham.  Mass.,  illustrated  catalog  of  tools,  giving 
specifications  in  detail  and  also  featuring  Stark  lathe  at- 
tachments. 

Threading  Machinery. — Landis  Machine  Co.,  Inc., 
Waynesboro,  Pa.  Catalog  No.  26.  6  x  9  in..  78  pages. 
Devoted  to  an  illustrated  description  of  the  company's 
chasers,  chaser  holder  and  rotary  die  head,  an  attach- 
ing chart  and  diagrams  of  clearances  tor  the  latter 
being  included.  Various  single,  double  and  triple  head 
machines  for  threading  bolts  and  tapping  nuts  are 
shown  as  well  as  single  and  double  head  long  bed  ma- 
chines with  lead  screw  attachments  for  threading  stad- 
ard  and  stay  bolts  The  company's  automatic  die  head, 
pipe  and  nipple  threading  machines,  and  chaser  grinders 
are  also  described  and  specifications  given. 

Gratins  and  Stair  Treads. — Mitchell-Tappen  Co.,  15 
John  Street.  New  York.  Catalog  G-6.  The  design,  manu- 
facture and  use  of  "Mitco"  interlocked  steel  grating  is 
illustrated  and  described,  a  section  being  devoted  also 
to   interlocked   treads   and   window  guards. 

Pulverized   Coal   Barnine  by   the  "Multi-Mix"    Method. 

— Ground  Coal  Engineering  Corporation,  Worcester, 
Mass.  In  an  8-page  folder,  the  principles  Involved  in 
effective  mixing  of  powdered  coal  and  air  for  com- 
bustion as  embodied  in  the  design  of  this  particular 
type  of  feeding  and  burning  equipment  are  brought 
out  with  the  aid  of  photographs  and  drawings.  In  this 
method  complete  mixing  is  sought  before  the  air  and 
pulverized  coal  enter  the  furnace.  This  Is  accomplished 
by  a  specially  designed  mixer  acting  somewhat  on  the 
injector  principle.  The  advantages  claimed  for  the 
system  Include  complete  combustion,  normal  furnace 
volume  only,  minimum  slag  formation  and  low  main- 
tenance  of  brickwork. 

Sand  Blast  Barrels. — American  Foundry  Equipment 
Co.,  366  Madison  Ave.,  New  York.  A  12-page  folder, 
7V4  xlO%  in.  devoted  to  means  of  removing  sand,  scale, 
rust,  oil  etc..  from  castings,  forglngs.  stampings,  and 
a  great  variety  of  metalware.  It  Is  pointed  out  that 
machine  tools  wear  longer  when  castings  have  been 
sand  blasted.  Illustrations  Include  both  diagrams  and 
photographs   of   installations. 

Automatic  Rotary  Sand  Bla.st  Tables. — American 
Foundry  Equipment  Co.,  366  Madison  Avenue.  New  York. 
An  S-page  pamphlet  devoted  to  the  sand  blasting  of 
articles  requiring  unusual  care  to  prevent  breakage, 
bending,  scratching  or  blunting.  The  description  Is  of 
a  rotary  table  on  ball  or  roller  bearings,  with  a  rubber 
curtain  in  sections  separating  the  blast  compartment 
from  the  outside.  Tables  of  the  gravity  type  are  made 
in  two  sizes.  4  ft.  and  7  ft.  in  diameter,  driven  by  2^2 
and    5   hp.    motors. 


Hot  Water  Nervlce  llratcr».— Patterson-Kelley  Co.. 
101  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  A  32-page  catalog  of 
heaters  and  converters,  including  those  running  up  to 
25,000  gals,  per  hr.  These  arc  shown  In  a  great 
variety  of  type,  each  type  having  a  largo  number  of 
sizes.  The  tabular  matter  gives  not  only  dimensions 
but  capacities,  sizes  of  connections  and  other  particulars 
needed  by  those  specifying  equipment  of  this  type. 

IndUHtrlal  Heating:  I>roblemii.  —  The  Westinghouse 
Electric  &  Mfg,  Co,  has  Issued  the  first  number  of  a 
miniature  publication  entitled  "Electric  Heat."  which 
will  be  devoted  to  Industrial  electric  heating  problems. 
In  the  first  Issue  there  are  articles  concerning  the  use 
of  electric  heat  In  the  manufacture  of  storage  batteries, 
electric  motors  and  many  other  subjects.  Outstanding 
are  articles  by  Prof.  W.  Trinks,  Carnegie  Institute  of 
Technology,  on  "Advantages  and  Limitations  of  Electric 
Heat,"  and  "Reduced  Labor — A  By-Product,"  by  M.  R. 
Armstrong.  The  method  of  calculating  power  require- 
ments of  electric  ovens  is  given,  together  with  a  number 
of  ways  in  which  electric  heating  may  be  applied  to 
difficult  jobs. 

Eleetrlc  Hardening:  Purnaceii. — Automatic  &  Electric 
Furnaces,  Ltd.,  173  Farrington  Road.  London.  England. 
Pamphlet  giving  testimonials  and  views  Illustrative  ot 
the  use  of  the  WIld-Barfleld  automatic  electric  furnaces, 

Thermalene  Gas. — Thermalene  Gas  Corporation.  Kan- 
kakee. Ill,  Booklet  of  24  pages,  6x8  in,,  describing  use 
and  advantages  of  thermalene  gas  in  welding  and  cut- 
ting. This  gas  is  a  combination  of  oil  gas  and  acetylene 
gas  from  which  the  sulphurated  and  phosphorated  hy- 
drogen and  ammonia  have  been  removed.  Thermalene 
gas  producers  are  described  and  their  operation  outlined. 
A  page  is  devoted  to  description  of  the  Wolf  seam  tube 
welding  machine,  which  uses  Thermalene  gas. 

Tnrlst  Drills  and  Reamers. — Latrobe  Tool  Co.,  Latrobe, 
Pa.,  Catalog  1923,  111  pages,  5%  x  7%  in.  Gives  sizes, 
dimensions  and  list  prices  of  high-speed  steel  taper- 
shank  twist  drills,  of  standard,  collar,  short  body  car 
and  other  types.  Straight  shank  taper  length  drills  of 
various  types,  millimeter  sizes  in  taper  and  straight 
shank  drills,  oil  hole  and  a  variety  of  special  drills  are 
included.  Reamer  drills,  track  bits,  bridge  and  boiler 
reamers,  and  a  variety  of  other  types  are  Included. 
Pages  are  devoted  to  drill  grinding  and  to  speeds  and 
feeds. 

Electrical  Supplies. — Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg. 
Co.,  East  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Catalog  of  electrical  supplies 
for  1923-24.  In  appearance  the  new  catalog  does  not 
differ  greatly  from  previous  ones.  It  is  indexed  accord- 
ing to  subjects  and  to  sections,  and  also  has  a  style 
number  and  a  thumb  Index.  A  new  feature — a  classified 
index — has  been  added  to  the  Introductory  section  under 
the  title  "How  This  Catalog  Serves,"  Here  is  listed 
apparatus  of  particular  interest  to  central  stations,  elec- 
tric railways,  Industrial  plants,  mines,  contractor- 
dealers,  and  architects,  A  complete  list  of  all  Westing- 
house sales  offices,  agent  jobbers,  warehouses,  service 
repair  shops  is  also  given,  together  with  several  illus- 
trations of  new  combination  sales,  service  and  warehouse 
buildings,  either  recently  built,  or  now  in  course  of 
construction. 

Type  K  Stoker. — Combustion  Engineering  Corporation, 
Broad  Street,  New  York,  A  4-page  folder  describing  a 
stoker  for  operating  boilers  up  to  200  hp.  This  is  a 
horizontal  grate  stoker  with  a  deep  feed  trough  run- 
ning the  entire  length,  through  which  the  coal  Is  forced 
up  over  the  grate  bars.  Sliding  auxiliary  dampers  per- 
mit admission  ot  air  to  the  side  grates  or  dump  plates 
to  complete  combustion  before  the  ashes  are  shaken 
down. 

Locnmoti-ve  Chart. — Jones-Pratt  Co.,  Hartford.  Conn, 
A  chart  measuring  30  x  19  In,,  showing  a  passenger 
locomotive  of  the  mountain  type,  giving  the  names  of 
3S5  principal  parts  of  the  locomotive  and  indicating  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  detect  schedule  as  con- 
nected with  those  parts.  The  company  lists  14  different 
items  ot  packing  and  gaskets  used  on  the  locomotive. 
The  scale  of  the  drawing  is  about  3  ft.  per   inch. 


The  Rail  Steel  Products  Association,  an  organization 
ot  manufacturers  making  light  rails  and  reinforcing 
bars  from  old  rails,  has  issued  an  84-page  book  which 
explains  both  by  word  and  Illustration  the  manufacture 
of  reinforcing  steel.  Specifications  tor  rails  tor  rolling, 
the  American  Society  for  Testing  Materials  specifications 
and  manufacturers'  standard  specifications  for  rail  steel 
and  billet  steel  concrete  reinforcement  bars  and  those 
for  reinforcement  bars  rolled  from  billets  are  Included 
in  the  book.  It  Is  an  educational  effort  and  will  be 
useful  to  those  seeking  knowledge  of  this  industry. 


Prices  Finished  Iron  and  Steel  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh 

Carload  Lota 


Plates 

Sheared,  tank  quality,  base,  per  lb 2.50c. 

Structural  Material 

Beams,  channels,  etc.,  base,  per  lb 2.50c. 

Sheet  piling    2.65c. 

Iron  and  Steel  Bars 

Soft  steel   bars,  base,  per  lb 2.40c. 

Soft  steel  bars  for  cold  finishing $3  per  ton  over  base 

Reinforcing  steel   bars,  base 2.40c. 

Refined   iron  bars,   base,  per  lb 3.25c. 

Double  refined  iron  bars.  base,  per  lb 4.85c.  to  5.00c. 

Stay  bolt  iron  bars,  base,  per  lb 

Hot-Rolled  Flats 
Hoops,  ordinary  gages  and  widths,  base,  per  lb. 3.15c, 

Hoops,   light  gage,  under   1   in.   wide 3.30c. 

Bands,   base,  per  lb 3.15c. 

Strips,  base,    per  lb 3.00c. 

Cotton  ties,  per  bundle  of  45  lb 

Cold-Finished   Steels 

Bars  and  shafting,  base,  per  lb 3.25c 

Strips,   base,   per  lb 5.00c.  to  5.25c. 

Wire  Products 

Nails,  base,  per  keg $3.00 

Galvanized  nails,  1  in.  and  over $2.25  over  base 

Galvanized  nails,  less  than  1  in 2.50  over  base 

Bright  plain  wire,  base,  No.  9  gage,  per  100  lb 2.75 

Annealed  fence  wire,  base,  per  100  lb 2.90 

Spring  wire,  base,   per  100  lb 3.70 

Galvanized  wire.  No.  9,  base,  per  100  lb 3.35 

Galvanized  barbed,  base,  per  100  lb 3.80 

Galvanized  staples,  base,  per  keg 3.80 

Painted  barbed  wire,  base,  per  100  lb 3.45 

Polished  staples,  base,  per  keg 3.45 

Cement  coated  nails,  base,  per  count  keg 2.70 


.8.00c.  to  8.50c. 


3.30c. 
3.50c. 
3.30c. 
3.80c. 
,$1.61 


per( 


:offl 


per  cent  off  list 


Woven  fence,  carloads   (to  retailers)... 
Bolts  and  Nuts 

Machine  bolts,  small,  rolled  threads.  .60  and  10  per  cent  off  list 
Machine  bolts,  small,  cut  tlireads.  .50,  10  and  10  per  cent  off  list 
Machine  bolts,  larger  and  longer.  .50,  10  and  10  per  cent  off  list 
Carriage  bolts,  %  x   ' 


aller  and  shorter,   rolled  threads 
50, 


I  and  10  per  cent  off  list 
t  off  list 


Cut  threads    50  and  10 

Larger   and  longer    50  and  10  per 

Lag  bolts    60  per  cent  oft  list 

Plow  bolts,  Nos.  1,  2  and  3  heads. ...  50  and  10  per  cent  off  list 

Other   style   heads 20  per  cent  extra 

Machine  bolts,  c.p.c.  and  t.  nuts,  %  x  4  in. 

45  and  10  per  cent  off  list 

Larger  and   longer   sizes 45  and  10  per  cent  off  list 

Hot  pressed  square  or  hex.  nuts,  blank 3.75c.  off  list 

Hot   pressed   nuts,   tapped 3.75c.  off  list 

C.p.c.  and  t.square  or  hex. 
C.p.c.  and  t.  square  or  hex 
Semi-flnished  hex.  nuts: 

^'e  in.  and  smaller,  U.  S.  S 80  per  cent  off  list 

%  in.  and  larger,  U.  S.  S 75  per  cent  off  list 

Small  sizes,  S.  A.  E SO  and   5   per  cent  off  list 

S.  A.  E.,   %  in.  and  larger 75  and  5   per  cent  off  list 

Stove  bolts  in  packages 75,  10  and  5  per  cent  off  list 

Stove  bolts  in  bulk 75,10,5  and  2  %  per  cent  off  list 

Tire  bolts   50,  10  and  10  per  cent  off  list 

Bolt  ends  with  hop  pressed  nuts.  .50,  10  and  10  per  cent  off  list 
Turnbuckles,  with  ends,  %  in.  and  smaller 

55  and  5  to  50  per  cent  off  list 
Turnbuckles,  without  ends,   M;   in.  and  smaller 

70  and  10  to  65  and  5  per  cent  off  list 
Washers   5c.  to  5  25c.  off  list 

Cap   and  Set  Screws 

Milled  square  and  hex.  head  cap  screws, 

65  and  10  per  cent  off  list 

Milled    set    screws 65  and  10  per  cent  off  list 

Upset  cap  screws 75  per  cent  off  list 

Upset    set    screws 75  per  cent  off  list 

Milled  studs  50  per  cent  off  list 

Rivets 

Large  structural  and  ship  rivets,  base,  per  100  lb $3.25 

I^rge  boiler  rivets,  base,  per  100  lb 3.35 

Small  rivets 60  and  10  to  60  and  5  off  list 

Track  Equipment 

Spikes,  A   in.  and  larger,  base,  per  100  lb $3.15 

Spikes,   i/b  in.,  A  in.  and  %  in.,  per  100  lb $3.50  to    3.75 

Spikes,    -e.    In 3.50  to    3.75 

Spikes,  boat  and  barge,  base,  per  100  lb 3.50  to    3.75 

Track  bolts,  %  in.  and  larger,  base,  per  100  lb. .    4  00  to    4  25 
Track  bolts.   ^4  in.  and  %  in.,  base,  per  100  lb..   5.00  to    5.50 

Tie  plates,  per  100  lb 2.55  to    2.60 

Angle  bars,  base,  per  100  lb 2  75 


Galv. 
19% 
25% 
42% 
48% 
50% 
Lap  Weld 


Inches 

% 

1    to    1%. 


2%  to  6 59 

7  and  8 56 

9  and  10 54 

11  and  12 53 


43% 
41% 
40% 


2%    26 

3  to  6 28 

7    to   12 26 


Butt  Weld,  extra  strong,  plain  ends 

^    41  24%     I   2  to3 6 

y*  to  % 47  30%        H  to  % +11 

%    53  42%        %    2 

%    58  47%       %    2: 

1  to  1% 60  49%    I   1   to   1% 31 

Lav  Weld,  extra  strong,  plain  ends 


53 


52 


2%  to  4.. 
4%  to  6.. 
7  to  8  ... 
9    and    10. 

11  and  12 44 

To  the  large  jobbi 
creased  by  one  point, 
cent  on  black  and  1% 
of  5  per  cent,  on  galvi 


42% 

46% 

45% 

39% 

32% 

31% 

ig  trade  the  above  discounts  are  in- 
with  supplementary  discount  of  5  per 
points,  with  a  supplementary  discount 


2%  to  4. 
4%  to  6. 
7  to  8... 
9   to   12.. 


Lap  Welded  Steel 

2  to  2%  in 27 

2%  to  2%  in 37 

3  in 40 

3%    to    3%    in 42% 


2  and  2^4  "in." 
2%  and  2%  in 


Boiler  Tubes 

Charcoal  Iron 

1%   in +18 

1%  to  1%  in +   8 

2  to  214   in —  2 

2%  to  3  in —  7 

3V4  to  4%   in —  9 

Less  carload  lots  4  points  less. 

Standard  Commercial  Seamless  Boiler  Tubes 
Cold  Drawn 

:i 55        I   3  and  3  %  in 36 

47  3%  and  3%  in 37 

31  4  in 41 

22  4%  in.  and  5  in 33 

32  I 
Hot  Rolled 

38  I    4  in 43 

39  1 

Less  carloads,  4  points  less.  Add  $8  per  net  ton  for  more 
than  four  gages  heavier  than  standard.  No  extras  for 
lengths  up  to  and  including  24  ft.  Sizes  smaller  than  1  in. 
and  lighter  than  standard  gage  to  be  sold  at  mechanical  tube 
list  and  discount.  Intermediate  sizes  and  gages  not  listed 
take  price  of  net  larger  outside  diameter  and  heavier  gage. 
Seamless  Mechanical   Tubing 

Carbon    under    0.30,    base 83  per  cent  off  list 

Carbon  0.30  to  0.40,  base 81  per  cent  off  list 

Plus  usual  differentials  and  extras  for  cutting.   Warehouse 
discounts   range  higher. 

Seamless  Locomotive  and  Superheater  Tubes 

Cents  per  Ft.  Cents  per  Ft. 

O.D.   12  gage 15  2>4-in.  O.D.  10  gage. 


2-in. 


O.D.   11  gage. 

O.D.  10  gage 17 

O.D.     - 


35 


2% -in.  O.D.   12  gage. 
2V4-in.  O.D.  11  gage. 


5% -in.  O.D.  9  gage. . 
i»  5% -in.  O.D.  9  gage.. 

Tin  Plate 

Standard  cokes,  per  base  box 

Terne  Plate 
(Per  package,  20  x  28 


8-lb. 


iting. 


lb. 


8-lb.  coating  I.  C. . . 
12-lb.  coating  I.  C.  .  . 
15-lb.   coating   I.   C... 


.$11.00 


20-lb.  coating  I. 
25-lb.  coating  I. 
30-lb.  coating  I. 
35-lb.  coating  I. 
40-lb.   coating  I. 


$14.90 
16.20 
17.35 
18.35 
19.35 


11.30 
12.70 
13.95 
Sheets 
Blue    Annealed 

Nos.  9  and  10   (base),  per  lb 3.00c. 

Box  Annealed,  One  Pass  Cold  Rolled 

No.  28   (base),  per  lb 3.86c. 

Automobile  Sheets 

Regular  auto  body  sheets,  base  (22  gage),  per  lb 5.35o. 

Galvanised 

No.  28   (base),  per  lb 5.00c. 

Long  Temes 

No.  28  gage  (base),  8-lb.  coating,  per  lb 5.30c. 

Tin-Mill  Black  Plate 

No.  28   (base),  per  lb 3.85c. 

Manufacturers  have  pamphlets,  which  can  be  had  upon 
application,  giving  price  differentials  for  gage  and  extras  for 
length,  width,  shearing,  etc. 


Freight  Rates 

All  freight  rates  from  Pittsburgh  on  finished  iron  and   steel   products,    in   carload   lots,  to   points   named, 
per  100  lb.,  are  as  follows: 


St.   Louis    $0.43 

Kansas  City    0.735 

Kansas  City    (pipe) . . .    0.705 

St.  Paul    0.60 

Omaha    0.735 

Omaha    (pipe)    0.705 

Denver    1.27 

Denver    (pipe)    1.215 


Phlladelphi 

Philadelphia,    export.  .  .   0.235 

Baltimore,    domestic...    0.31 

Baltimore,    export 0.225 

New  York,  domestic.  .  .    0.34 

New  York,  export 0.255 

Boston,    domestic 0.365 

Boston,  export 0.255 

The  minimum  carload  to  1 
to  the  Pacific  Coast  - 

the  rate  applies  to  a  _    __ _.. ^  ._  _„  ^„,.„    ^.^v,   v.^    ^^     ,,^.    i„„    .„     «..    ^^.  .^^^a   ^^   ^ 

^"^S^aaa' ,J^",?^''?'"^"ts  of  wrought  iron  and'ste'efpipe  t"o"Kansas''c'ity,"sr  Paul!' Om'aha"and"benver''the  "minimum  carload 
road  tariffs'  "'°"  ^  ""'  ""'^"^  above  the  rates  vary  somewhat  and  are  given  in  detail  in  the  regular  rail- 

...o'^'E?  'r?'"  Atlantic  Coast  ports  (I.e.,  New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore)  to  Pacific  Coast  ports  of  call  on  most 
fl^^J??!',,  ■?  .""?•  '^'*  "'^  Panama  Canal  are  as  follows:  Pig  iron,  30c.  to  40c.;  ship  plates.  30c.  to  40c.;  ingot  and  muck  bars, 
structural  steel,  common  wire  products  including  cut  or  wire  nails,  spikes,  and  wire  hoops.  30c.  to  40c. :  sheets  and  tin  plates 

30c.  to  40c.;  rods,  wire  rope  cable  and  strands,  75c. ;  wire  fencing,  netting -  ...-.»- 

60c. :  over  8  .n.  In  diameter,  2%c.  ger  in.  or  fraction  thereof  additional,  AH 


Buffalo   $0,265 

Cleveland   0.215 

Cleveland,    Youngstown 

Comb 0.19 

Detroit    0.29 

Cincinnati    0.29 

Indianapolis    0.31 

Chicago     0.34        _ 

)st  of  the  foregoing  points  is  36,000  lb.     To  Den. 

all  iron  and  steel  products,  except  structural  material,   the  min: 
-  -  of  50.000  lb.,  and  there  is  an  extra   charge   of   9c 


Pacific   Coast    $1.34 

Pac.   Coast,  ship  plates  1.20 

Birmingham    0.58 

Memphis     0.56 

Jacksonville,   all   rail..   0.70 
Jacksonville,    rail    and 

water    0.415 

New   Orleans    0.67 

ti   loading  is   40.000   lb.,   while 
is  80,000   lb.     On   the   latter  item 
lb.    on    carloads   of   a    minimum    of 


sheets  : 

and  stretcher,  49c. ;  pipes  not  over  8  in.  in  diamete  . 
prices  per  100  lb.  in  carload  lots,  minimum  40,000  lb. 
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Prices  of  Raw  Materials,  Semi- Finished  and  Finished  Products 


iiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiNiiiiiiiiiiii 


Ores 


Lake  Superior  Ores,  Delivered  Lower  Lake  Ports 

Old  range  Bessemer,  55  per  cent  Iron $6.45 

Old  range  non-Bessemer,  51  Vj  per  cent  Iron 5.70 

MessabI  Bessemer.  55  per  cent  Iron 6.20 

Messabi  non-Bessemer,  51M!   per  cent  Iron 5.55 

Foreign  Ore,  per  Unit,  c.i.f.  Philadelphia  or  Baltimore 
Iron  ore.  low  phos.,  copper  free,   55  to  58  per 

cent  iron  In  dry  Spanish  or  Algerian ll%c. 

Iron  ore,  Swedish,  average  66  per  cent  iron. . .  10.50c. 

Manftanese  ore,    washed,    51    per   cent   manga- 


M.ir.n.in.  <■■ 


11  the 
o.   or 

n   the  Caucasus. 
■e,   Brazilian  or  Indian,   nominal 
per  unit,  in  60  per  cent  concen- 


Chrome   ore,   basic,   48   per   cent  Cr.Oa,   crude, 

per  ton.  c.i.f.  Atlantic  seaboard J18.00  to    28.0 

Molybdenum  ore,  85  per  cent  concentrates,  per 

lb.  of  MoSo,  New  York 75c.  to  85< 


Ferroalloys 


Ferromanganese,  domestic,  80  per  cent,  fur- 
nace, or     seaboard,  per  ton 

Ferromanganese.  British,  80  per  cent,  f.o.b. 
Atlantic  port,   duty  paid 

Spiegeleisen,  domestic,  19  to  21  per  cent,  per 
ton,  furnace   

Spiegeleisen.  domestic,  16  to  19  per  cent,  fur- 
nace, per  ton 

Ferrosilicon,   50  per  cent,  delivered,  per  gross 


ton 


Ferrosilicon, 
furnace 

Ferrosilicon, 
furnace 

Ferrosilicon, 
furnace 


Bessemer 


•  cent,  per  ton, 
Bessemer,  11  per  cent,  per  ton, 
Bessemer.    12   per  cent,   per   ton. 


Ferrosilicon,  Bessemer.  13  per  cent,  per  ton, 
furnace   

Ferrosilicon,  Bessemer,  14  per  cent,  per  ton, 
furnace    

Silvery  iron,  6   per  cent,  per   ton,   furnace.... 

Silvery   iron.   7   per  cent,   per  ton.  furnace.... 

Silvery   iron,   8   per  cent,   per  ton.  furnace.... 

Silvery  Iron,   9    per  cent,  per  ton,   furnace.  .  .  . 

Silvery  iron.  10  per  cent,  per  ton,  furnace.... 

Silvery  iron,  11  per  cent,  per  ton.  furnace.... 

Silvery  iron.  12  per  cent,  per  ton.  furnace.... 

Ferrotungsten,  per  lb.  contained  metal 

Ferrochromium.  4  to  6  per  cent  carbon.  60  to 
70  per  cent  Cr.  per  lb.  contained  Cr.  de- 
livered     

Ferrochromium.   6  to  7  per  cent  carbon,   60  to 


117. .")0 

45.00  to    47.50 

44.00  to    46.50 

S2.50 

48.50 

51.80 

55.10 

59.10 

64.10 
37.00 
38.00 
39.50 
41.50 
43.50 
46.80 
50.10 
88c.  to  90c. 


70  per  cent  Cr.,  per  lb 

Ferrovanadium.  per  lb  contained  vanadiur 
Ferrocarbontitanium.    15    to    18    per    cent,    i 

net  ton    


Fluxes  and  Refractories 

Fluorspar,   80  per  cent  a 

over   .'i    per   cent    sili( 

and   Kentucky    mines 

Fluorspar.   85   per  cent  and  over  calcium   fl 

over   5    per   cent   silica,    per   net  ton    f.c 

and   Kentucky   mines 

Per  1000  f.o.b.  works: 

Fire  Clay  :  High  Duty 

Pennsylvania    $48.00  to  $51. r 


Ohi( 


47.1 


Kentucky     45.00  to    47.00 

Illinois    48.00  to    50.00 

Missouri     48.00  to    50.00 

Ground  fire  clay,  per  net  ton 6.50  1 

Silica  Brick: 

Pennsylvania    42.00  i 

Chicago    

Birmingham   

Ground  silica  clay,  per  net  ton 

Magnesite  Brick: 

Standard   size,   per  net   ton    (f.o.b.   Balti- 
more and  Chester,  Pa.) 

Grain  magnesite.  per  net  ton  (f.o.b.  Balti- 
more and  Chester,  Pa.) 

Chrome  Brick: 

Standard  size,  per  net  ton 


23.50 

Moderate  Duty 
$43.00  to  $46.00 
40.00  to  43.00 
42.00  to  45.00 
45.00  to  47.00 
38.00  to    43. ( 


9.50 


Semi-Finished  Steel,  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh  or 
Youngstown,  per  gross  ton 

Rolling  billets,  4-in.  and  over $42.50 

Rolling  billets,  2-ln.   and  under 42.50 

Forging  billets,  ordinary  carbons $47.50  to    50.00 

Sheet  bars,  Bessemer   42.50 

Sheet  bars,  open-hearth 42.50 

Slabs   42.50 

Wire  rods,  common  soft,  base.  No.  5  to  '/4-in 51.00 

Wire  rods,  common  soft,  coarser  than   Vi -in. .  .$2.50  over  base 

Wire  rods,  screw  stock $5  per  ton  over  base 

Wire  rods,  carbon  0.20  to  0.40 $3  per  ton  over  base 

Wire  rods,  carbon  0.41  to  0.55 $5  per  ton  over  base 

Wire  rods,  carbon  0.56  to  0.75 $7.50  per  ton  over  base 

Wire  rods,  carbon  over  0.75 $10  per  ton  over  base 

Wire  rods,  acid $15  per  ton  over  base 

Skelp,   grooved,   per  lb 2.40  to  2.45 

Skelp,   sheared,   per   lb 2.40  to  2.45 

Skelp,  universal,   per  lb 2.40  to  2.45 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel,  f.o.b.  Mill 

Rails,  heavy,  per  gross  ton $43.00 

Rails,  light,  new  steel,  base,  per  lb 2.25c. 

Rails,  light,  rerolled,  base,  per  lb 2.15c.  to  2.20c. 

Spikes,  -t's-in.  and  larger,  base,  per  100  lb $3.15 

Spikes,    ','2-in..    ,',-in.   and    %-in.,  base  per  100  lb.  $3.25  to    3.75 

Spikes    ft-in.,  base,  per  100  lb 3.25  to    3.75 

Spikes,  boat  and  barge,  base,  per  100  lb 3.50  to    3.75 

Track  bolts,  %-in.  and  smaller,  base,  per  100  lb.  4.15  to    4.50 

Track  bolts,  "i-in.  and  larger,  base,  per  100  lb.  .  4.75  to    5  50 

Tie  plates,  per   100   lb 2.55  to    2.60 

Angle  bars,  per  100  lb 2-75 

Bars,  common  iron,  base,  per  lb.,   Chicago  mill  2.50c. 

Bars,    common    iron,    Philadelphia    mill 2.35c. 

Bars,   common   iron,   Pittsburgh    mill 2.40c. 

Bars,  rails,  steel  reinforcing,  base,  per  lb 2.15c.  to  2.25c. 

Ground  shafting,  base,  per  lb 3.65c. 

Cut  nails,  base,  per  keg $3.40 

Alloy   Steel 

S.A.E. 

Series  Bars 

Numbers  100  lb. 

2100    (%%  Nickel,   10  to  20   per  cent  Carbon)  .  .$3.50  to  $3.75 

2300    (3%%    Nickel)      5.50  to    5.75 

2500    (5%  Nickel)   8.00  to    8.25 

3100    (Nickel    Chromium)     4.50  to    4.75 

3200    (Nickel    Chromium)     6.25  to    6.50 

3300    (Nickel    Chromium)     8.25  to    8.50 

3400    (Nickel    Chromium)     7.25  to    7.50 

5100    (Chromium   Steel)    4.00  to    4.25 

5200    (Chromium   Steel)    8.25  to    8.50 

6100    (Chromium   Vanadium   bars) 5.25  to    5.50 

6100    (Chromium   Vanadium   spring   steel) 5.00  to    5.25 

9250   (Silico  Manganese  spring  steel) 4.00  to    4.25 

Nickel     Chrome     Vanadium      (0.60     Nickel,     0.50 

Chromium,   0.15   Vanadium)    5.50  to    5.75 

Chromium   Molybdenum    bars    (0.80—1.10    Chro- 
mium, 0.25— 0.40  Molybdenum) 4.75  to    5.00 

Chromium    Molybdenum    bars    (0.50—0.70    Chro- 
mium,  0.15—0.25  Molybdenum) 4.50  to    4.75 

Chromium     Molybdenum    spring     steel     (1 — 1.25 

Chromium,  0.30— 0.50  Molybdenum) 4.50  to    4.75 

Above  prices  are  for  hot-rolled  alloy  steel  bars,  forging 
quality,  per  100  lb.  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh.  Billets  4  x  4  in.  and 
larger  are  $10  per  gross  ton  less  than  net  ton  price  for  bars 
of  same  analyses.  On  smaller  than  4  x  4-in.  billets  down 
to  and  including  2 %-in.  sq.  there  is  a  size  extra  of  $10  per 
gross  ton:  on  billets  smaller  than  2 %-in.  sq.  the  net  ton  bar 
price  applies. 


To  Blow  in  Reusens  Blast  Furnace 

E.  J.  Lavino  &  Co.,  Bullitt  Building,  Philadelphia, 
owners  of  the  Ruesens  blast  furnace  in  Vir^nia,  have 
decided  to  put  that  furnace  in  blast  and  have  appointed 
Park  &  Williams,  Inc.,  Real  Estate  Trust  Building, 
Philadelphia,  selling'  agent  in  the  East,  including  New 
England.  All  grades  of  foundry  iron  will  be  made. 
Lavino  &  Co.,  who  have  made  foundry  pig  iron  only 
occasionally,  intend  to  become  regular  factors  in  the 
pig  iron  trade. 


American   Sheet  &  Tin  Plate   Co.   Advances 
Wages  of  Hot  Mill  Men 

The  American  Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Co.  has  announced 
an  increase  of  10  per  cent  to  hot  mill  workmen,  retro- 
active to  July  1.  This  increase  applies  to  the  old  scale 
and  compares  with  an  increase  of  6  per  cent  on  the 
base  or  AVz  per  cent  on  the  old  scale  granted  hot  mill 
men  employed  in  sheet  mills  working  under  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Amalgamated  Association  of  Iron,  Steel 
and  Tin  Workers. 
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Industrial  News  Items 

William  S.  Sayres.  Jr.,  special  master  in  chancery,  sold 
the  entire  equipment  of  the  Michigan  United  Railway  at 
public  auction  on  the  steps  of  the  passenger  station  of  the 
railway  at  Jackson.  Mich,.  Saturday,  June  30.  The  property 
was  bid  in  for  $5,000,000  by  the  Irving  Bank-Columbia  Trust 
Co.  of  New  York,  as  trustee  for  the  committee  charged 
with  the  reorganization  of  the  company.  The  order  was 
signed  by  Judge  Arthur  J.  Tuttle,  of  Detroit,  after  the 
auction,  and  the  way  is  cleared  for  a  reorganization.  The 
original  bond  issue  was  for  $10,000,000,  so  that  the  bond- 
holders will  receive  only  50c.  on  the  dollar,  by  bonds  repre- 
senting one-half  their  present  holdings,  while  the  actual  cash 
will  be  used  to  pay  the  unsecured  creditors  and  improve 
the  equipment.  The  Michigan  United  Railway  covers  the 
heart  of  the  lower  peninsula  of  Michigan.  It  owns  the 
street  railways  of  Jackson,  Lansing,  Battle  Creek.  Kalamazoo, 
Owosso  and  Corunna,  and  all  the  connecting  lines.  Its  tracks 
connect  up  with  the  Detroit  United  lines  and  those  of  the 
companies   in   the   western  section  of   the   state. 

The  Automotive  Utilities  Corporation,  Detroit,  that  had 
made  arrangements  to  take  over  a  manufacturing  plant 
at  Mt.  Clemens,  Mich.,  has  cancelled  this  contract  and  has 
purchased  a  plant  at  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  formerly  known  as 
the  Ann  Arbor  Machine  Co.  This  plant  consists  of  a  build- 
ing with  24.000  sq.  ft.  of  floor  space,  seven  and  one-half 
acres  of  land  with  1000  ft.  of  railroad  frontage.  The  new 
company  is  now  moving  in  its  machinery,  valued  at  $30,000. 
and  will  be  in  production  about  Aug.  1.  T.  T.  Hollinger. 
former  president  of  the  company,  has  resigned,  and  Wesley 
Kendall,  formerly  vice-president  and  general  manager  of 
the  International  Metal  Stamp  Co.,  has  been  elected  presi- 
dent. A.  R.  Thomas,  former  secretary  of  the  corporation, 
has  re-signed  and  has  been  replaced  by  George  S.  Anderson. 
who  was  at  one  time  general  secretary  to  Henry  Ford. 

The  Youngstown  Foundry  &  Machine  Co.,  Youngstown.  re- 
cently acquired  by  purchase  the  Poland  Avenue  foundry  in 
Youngstown  of  the  Mahoning  Foundry  Co.  The  purchase 
was  made  necessary  by  the  increasing  volume  of  foundry 
work  coming  to  the  Youngstown  Foundry  &  Machine  Co.  Its 
monthly  capacity  will  be  about  1000  tons  of  castings,  with 
the  new  unit,  making  it  one  of  the  largest  producers  of  iron 
castings  in  the  Middle  West.  The  Youngstown  Foundry  & 
Machine  Co.  also  announces  that  it  plans  to  abandon  its  roll 
foundry  on  East  Boardman  Street  in  Youngstown  and  erect 
a  model  roll  foundry  on  a  12-acre  site  at  Girard,  in  Trum- 
bull county. 

The  Truscon  Steel  Co.,  Youngstown,  forecasts  a  gross 
business  in  1923  of  $20,000,000.  It  is  an  important  manufac- 
turer of  the  Kahn  steel  building  materials,  standardized 
buildings,  pressed  steel  products  and  the  like.  Gustave 
Kahn  of  Youngstown,  general  sales  manager,  and  John  Dyer 
of  Detroit,  were  recently  elected  to  the  board  of  directors. 


Trade  Changes 

Manning,  Maxwell  &  Moore,  Inc.,  have  moved  to  Pershing 
Square    Building,    100   East   Forty-second   Street,    New   York. 

The  U.  &  O.  Press  Co..  dies,  presses  and  special  machinery, 
Glendale.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  has  moved  into  its  new  plant  at 
Hudson,   N.  Y. 

The  Anker  Engineering  Co..  Widener  Building,  Phila- 
delphia, power  transmission  appliances  and  special  ma- 
chinery, has  taken  the  agency  of  the  Valley  Iron  Works. 
Williamsport,  Pa.,  for  the  Philadelphia  district. 

Donnelly  &  Co.,  formerly  at  531-5  North  Fourth  Street. 
Philadelphia,  has  taken  temporary  quarters  at  468-72  York 
Avenue.  Alterations  are  being  made  on  a  building  recently 
acquired  and  the  company  will  move  to  the  new  location 
about  Aug.  1. 

The  Falcon  Steel  Co.  and  the  Falcon  Tin  Plate  Co..  Niles, 
Ohio,  manufacturer  of  blue  annealed  sheets,  black  sheets, 
and  coke  tin  plate,  have  established  Pacific  coast  sales  offices 
in  the  Sharon  Building,  55  New  Montgomery  Street,  San 
Franc  isco.  William  Best.  Jr.,  is  in  charge  as  district  sales 
manager  and  will  handle  sales  in  California,  Oregon  and 
Washington. 

Henry  M.  Cooledge,  Chase  &  Cooledge,  12  Main  Street. 
Holyoke.  Mass..  mill  supplies,  has  sold  his  interest  in  the 
business  to  the  following  employees,  who  now  hold  positions 
designated :  Walter  E.  Lindell.  president :  Roy  McCorkin- 
dale,  vice-president;  Edward  E.  Bogart,  treasurer;  William 
Turner,  secretary.  Mr.  Cooledge  has  not  been  active  in  the 
management  of  the  business  for  several  years. 

The  Watson  Engineering  Co.,  Cleveland,  has  changed 
Its  name  to  the  Watson  Co.,  architect  and  engineer,  this 
change  being  made  In  order  that  the  name  of  the  organiza- 
tion may  describe  more  accurately  the  scope  of  its  activities. 
The    organization    includes   a   staff   of   architects    and   struc- 


tural, mechanical,  electrical  and  heating  engineers.  A  spe- 
cial department  is  devoted  to  remodeling  existing  plants  in 
order  to  obtain  greater  efficiency.  Wilbur  J.  Watson  is 
president. 

The  Thatcher  Furnace  Co.,  manufacturer  of  heaters  and 
ranges,  has  moved  its  general  executive  offices  from  New 
York  to  the  new  Thatcher  administration  building,  at  St. 
Francis  and  George  Streets,  Newark,  N.  J,  The  New  York 
sales  offices  will  remain  at  133-135  West  Thirty-fifth  Street. 
The  original  plant  was  established  in  Newark  in  1850. 


C.  J.  Walker,  until  June,  1922,  assistant  manager  of  the 
Gary,  Ind.,  plant  of  the  American  Bridge  Co.,  has  moved  to 
Philadelphia,  where  he  will  engage  in  the  manufacture  of  an 
electric  riveter  of  which  he  is  the  inventor.  The  riveter  is 
designed  to  do  much  of  the  work  now  done  by  hydraulic  and 
pneumatic  power, 

J.  C.  Bloomlield.  who  for  a  number  of  years  was  with 
C.  H.  Hart  &  Co..  Chicago,  contractors,  has  taken  charge  of 
the  industrial  works  Chicago  office  at  1051  McCormick  Build- 
ing, handling  the  sale  of  industrial  equipment  in  that  terri- 
tory. 

The  American  Nickel  Corporation  has  discontinued  its 
Pittsburgh  sales  office  and  moved  the  entire  sales  organization 
to  the  main  office  and  plant  ait  Clearfield,  Pa. 


Plans  of  New  Companies 

The  General  Accessories  Co.  has  been  organized  in  Pon- 
tile, Mich.,  by  Frank  Briscoe  and  associates  in  the  Briscoe 
Devices  Corporation.  The  capital  stock  of  the  new  company 
is  $600,000.  of  which  $100,000  has  been  paid  in.  The  company 
will  manufacture  automotive  parts  and  other  mechanical 
appliances  and  will  take  over  the  die  casting  business  of 
the  Briscoe  Devices  Corporation,  while  the  latter  company 
will  devote  its  entire  resources  to  its  carbureter  develop- 
ment. The  accessories  company  has  taken  over  the  Briscoe 
plant  on  Osmun  Street.  Pontiac.  and  has  acquired  some  ad- 
joining property  along  the  Grand  Trunk  Railroad.  Officers 
of  the  new  company  are:  Frank  Briscoe,  president;  Howard 
G.  Karris.  Detroit,  vice-president;  Emil  D.  Moessner.  sec- 
retary-treasurer. 

The  S.  K.  G.  Appliance  Corporation,  Twelfth  and  Chest- 
nut Streets,  Philadelphia,  has  been  incorporated  with  capital 
stock  of  $1,000,000  to  manufacture  refrigerating  machinery 
and  equipment.  Its  activities  for  the  present  will  be  con- 
fined to  acting  as  distributor  for  MacLaren  frozen  air  efrig- 
erating   machines.     W.    C.    Golt   is    president. 

The  Shelton  Vapor  Stove  Co.,  Aetna  Building.  Indianap- 
olis, has  been  incorporated  with  capital  stock  of  $100,000 
to  manufacture  stoves  and  kindred  products.  The  company 
has  been  organized  for  about  a  year  as  a  copartnership  and 
does  its  own  manufacturing.  Most  of  the  machinery  needed 
has  been  purchased.  The  plant  is  located  at  Michigan  City. 
Ind.    M.  C.   Shelton  is  president. 

The  Frictionless  Metal  Co..  1458-60  Collins  Street.  St. 
Louis,  has  been  incorporated  as  a  consolidation  of  three 
plants,  located  at  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  Richmond,  Va.,  and 
St.  Louis,  engaged  in  manufacturing  bearing  metals  and 
solder.  All  plants  are  now  running  and  operation  will  con- 
tinue   as   formerly.     C.    W.    Bourne    is   president. 

The  Halligan  Pipe  &  Supply  Co.,  Chicago,  recently  incor- 
porated and  now  engaged  in  the  jobbing  of  pipe,  valves,  fit- 
tings, etc..  and  the  fabricating  of  industrial  and  power  house 
piping,  has  purchased  the  entire  property  and  assets  of  the 
Federal  Pipe  &  Supply  Co..  Chicago,  and  has  been  reorgan- 
ized with  the  following  personnel :  George  J.  Halligan,  presi- 
dent and  treasurer ;  George  Mason,  vice-president  :  Thomas 
A.  Callaghan,  secretary ;  Harry  E.  Shoff,  sales  manager. 
Mr.  Halligan  was  the  founder  of  both  the  merged  companies 
and  his  experience  covers  many  years  in  the  jobbing  field, 
originating  in  the  founding  of  the  Western  Pipe  &  Supply  Co., 
from  the  active  management  of  which  he  withdrew  several 
years  ago.  Mr.  Shoff,  formerly  vice-president  George  B. 
Limbert  &  Co.,  in  charge  of  sales,  has  been  identified  with 
the  pipe  business  for   23  years. 

Sand's  Level  &  Tool  Co.  has  been  incorporated  as  a  re- 
organization of  J.  Sand  &  Sons  and  will  be  located  in  its  new 
factory  at  S629-37  Gratiot  Avenue,  Detroit.  Frank  F.  Sand 
is  president ;  Julius  A.  Sand,  vice-president ;  Edward  A.  Sand, 
treasurer ;  George  A.  Sand,  secretary. 

The  Tobrin  Tool  Co..  Plantsville.  Conn.,  has  been  organ- 
ized to  manufacture  pipe  wrenches,  screwdrivers  and  other 
tools.  The  officers  of  the  company  are :  William  S.  Thomp- 
son, president ;  Joseph  C.  Brannin.  vice-president  and  sec- 
retary :  Robert  W.  Pain,  treasurer,  all  of  whom  were  for- 
merly associated  with  the  H.  D.  Smith  &  Co..  Plantsville. 
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NON-FERROUS  METALS 


The  Week's  Prices 

per  Pound  for  Early  Deliver 


Copper,  New  York  Straits 


Electro- 

New 

New 

St. 

New 

St. 

July 

Lake 

lytic* 

York 

York 

Louis 

York 

Louis 

3t..  . 

.    15.00 

14.12Vi 

37.75 

6.50 

6.20 

6.10 

5.75 

.    15.00 

14.12% 

37.50 

6.35 

6.05 

6.20 

5.S5 

6 

.    15.00 

14.12% 

37.80 

6.25 

5.95 

6.22% 

5.87% 

7 

.    14.87% 

14.25 

6.25 

5.95 

6.25 

5.90 

9 

.    14.87V4 

14.25 

38.50 

6.10 

5.80 

6.30 

5.95 

10 

.    14.87  V. 

14.25 

38.25 

6.00 

5.70 

6.40 

6.05 

♦Refinery  quotation:  delivered  price  >4c.  higher, 
■tin   la.st   week's   table   July   1    should   have    been    July    2, 
and  the  Straits  tin  quotation  should  have  been   37.62ij. 

New  York 

New  York,  July  10. 

The  copper  market  developed  further  weakness  but 
is  now  slightly  firmer.  In  a  fairly  active  tin  market 
prices  have  receded  and  then  recovered.  Reductions  in 
lead  prices  have  been  unprecedented.  The  zinc  market 
has  been  the  only  one  to  consistently  advance. 

Copper. — The  weakness  in  the  electrolytic  copper 
market,  which  has  prevailed  for  some  weeks,  increased 
last  week  until  sales  were  made  around  July  3  as  low 
as  14.37%c.,  delivered.  A  moderate  amount  of  business 
was  recorded  at  this  level.  Since  then  the  market  has 
gradually  become  firmer  until  today  the  minimum  price 
is  generally  acknowledged  to  be  14.5&C.,  delivered,  or 
14.25c.,  refinery.  This  price  has  been  established  by  fair 
sales  and  it  is  stated  that  sizable  inquiries  are  before 
the  market  which  can  easily  be  converted  into  orders  at 
this  level.  Consumers  are  more  interested  than  in  some 
time  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  market  has  taken  a  turn 
for  the  better.  Some  good  export  business  is  also  re- 
ported at  14.50c.  to  14.60c.,  f.a.s.  Lake  copper  is  quoted 
at  14.871/2C.  to  15c.,  delivered. 

Tin. — From  July  2  to  today,  July  10,  the  market  has 
been  fairly  active,  particularly  on  certain  days.  On  July 
2  about  400  tons  of  Straits  tin  changed  hands  at  a  range 
of  37.37V2C.  to  37.02 Vac,  the  bulk  being  sold  at  the  lower 
levels.  Dealers  were  the  principal  buyers,  but  con- 
sumers were  also  active.  Friday,  July  6,  was  another 
day  during  which  about  600  tons  was  sold.  The  selling 
in  this  case  was  general  and  shared  in  by  the  principal 
sellers.  There  was  also  some  covering  by  shorts.  The 
heaviest  buying  was  done  by  independent  tin  plate 
makers  and  the  range  in  prices  was  from  37.62 y2C.  to 
37.75c.,  according  to  position.  Yesterday  there  was  some 
short  covering  for  July  delivery,  with  about  200  tons 
sold.  Consumers  also  took  part  of  this.  Today  the 
market  has  been  very  quiet  with  spot  Straits  quoted  at 
38.25c.,  New  York.  The  London  market  is  today  about 
£4  per  ton  higher  than  on  July  2,  with  spot  standard 
quoted  at  £180  7s.  6d..  future  standard  at  £181  12s.  6d. 
and  spot  Straits  at  £183  7s.  6d.  Arrivals  thus  far  this 
month  have  been  1150  tons,  with  the  quantity  afloat  7992 
tons. 

Lead. — Unprecedented  have  been  the  reductions  in 
the  price  of  lead  from  July  2  to  today,  inclusive.  Not 
in  many  years,  if  ever,  has  the  leading  interest  made 
reductions  in  its  official  price  on  every  market  day  except 
Saturday  for  seven  days  in  succession.  On  July  2,  late 
in  the  day,  the  price  was  reduced  from  6.85c.  to  6.65c., 
New  York,  with  the  last  reduction  today  bringing  the 
price  to  6c.,  New  York.  This  is  a  decline  of  85  points, 
or  $17  a  ton  in  a  little  over  a  week.  This  action  of  the 
American  Smelting  &  Refining  Co.  means  two  things: 
Former  high  prices  have  resulted  in  large  production. 
This  has  been  followed  by  inadequate  sales.  Aside  from 
these  interesting  developments  there  have  been  no  other 
features  and  the  market  has  been  very  quiet.  The  St. 
Louis  price  has  also  declined  to  5.70c. 

Zinc. — In  contrast  to  the  other  markets  zinc  has  ad- 
vanced almost  daily  until  prime  Western  for  prompt  and 


July  delivery  is  quoted  and  has  sold  at  6.05c.,  St.  Louis, 
or  (>.40c..  New  York.  This  is  an  advance  of  30  points 
over  the  price  of  July  2.  The  stronger  market  has  been 
due  largely  to  activity  on  the  part  of  speculators  and 
dealers  and  the  disinclination  of  producers  to  sell  freely. 
Buying  by  galvanizers  has  been  only  moderate. 

Nickel.— Shot  and  ingot  metal  are  quoted  unchanged 
at  29e.  to  32c.  per  lb.,  with  electrolytic  nickel  held  at 
32c.  by  the  leading  producers.  In  the  outside  spot  mar- 
ket quotations  for  shot  and  ingot  nickel  are  29c.  to  32c. 
per  lb. 

Antimony. — The  market  is  stagnant  and  weak  with 
Chinese  metal  in  wholesale  lots  quoted  at  6.75c.  to 
6.85c.,  New  York,  duty  paid. 

Aluminum.— Virgin  metal,  98  to  99  per  cent  pure,  is 
quoted  in  wholesale  lots  by  importers  who  can  obtain 
the  metal  at  26.50c.  to  27c.,  New  York,  duty  paid.  The 
leading  domestic  producer  does  not  make  public  any 
quotation. 

Old  Metals.— Demand  is  very  light  and  values  are 
practically  unchanged  with  the  exception  of  lead  which 
is  lower.     Dealers'  selling  prices  are  as  follows: 

Cents 
Per  Lb. 

Copper,  heavy  and  crucible 14.50 

Copper,  heavy  and  wire    13.50 

Copper,  light  and  bottoms 11.50 

Heavy  machine  composition 11.25 

Brass,  heavy 8.75 

Brass,  light 7.00 

No.   1  red  brass  itv  rrnnpnsitioTi   turnings..      9.00 

No.  1  vellow  rod  l,r;,-s  iiirniiiKs    7.50 

Lead,   heavy 6.00 

Lead,  tea 5.00 

Zinc     4.50 

Chicago 

Chicago. — Copper  and  tin  have  declined  sharply  in  a 
weak  market.  Zinc,  however,  has  recovered  slightly 
after  recessions  which  were  proportionately  heavier 
than  those  of  the  other  metals.  A  large  number  of 
the  old  metal  grades  have  also  declined.  We  quote  in 
carload  lots.  Lake  copper,  15.25c.;  tin,  40c.;  lead,  6.10c.; 
spelter,  6e. ;  antimony,  8.50c.  in  less  than  carload  lots. 
On  old  metals  we  quote  copper  wire,  crucible  shapes 
and  copper  clips,  11.75c.;  copper  bottoms,  10c.;  red 
brass,  8.50c.;  yellow  brass,  6c.;  lead  pipe,  4.50c.;  zinc, 
3.50c.;  pewter.  No.  1,  22.50c.;  tin  foil,  25c.;  block  tin, 
30c.,  all  buying  prices  for  less  than  carload  lots. 


Canadian  Scrap  Market 

Toronto,  Ont.,  July  10. — The  demand  for  iron  and 
steel  scrap  in  the  Canadian  market  has  been  dull  for 
the  past  few  weeks  with  the  result  that  Toronto  deal- 
ers have  made  a  general  downward  revision  in  their 
buying  prices.  With  but  one  or  two  exceptions  vari- 
ous materials  have  been  reduced  from  $1  to  $3  per  ton, 
and  even  at  the  new  level  dealers  are  not  inclined  to 
pick  up  greater  tonnages  than  the  prospective  market 
calls  for.  While  local  dealers  are  closing  a  few  small 
tonnage  orders  for  spot  delivery,  they  point  out  that 
no  demand  exists  for  third  quarter,  and  that  buy- 
ing for  the  future  has  been  at  a  standstill  for  some 
time  and  that  up  to  the  present  no  consumers  have 
made  known  their  third  quarter  requirements. 

In  the  Montreal  market  a  slump  is  also  reported. 
Slight  reductions  are  also  reported  on  some  commodi- 
ties in  the  Montreal  market,  but  up  to  the  present  price 
cutting  is  not  general.  Canadian  dealers  are  offer- 
ing the  following  prices: 

Gross  Tons       Gross  Tons 
Toronto  Montreal 

Steel    turnings     $10.00  $9.00 

Machine  shop  turnings 10.00  9.00 

Wrought   pipe    S.OO  10.00 

Rails    15.00  15.00 

No.  1  wrought  scrap 15.00  15.00  . 

Heavy  melting  steel 15.00  13.00 

Steel  axles   18.00  18.00 

Axles,   wrought  iron 21.00  24.00 

Net  Tons 

Standard    car   wheels 16.00  17.00 

Malleable   scrap 16.00  17. on 

Stove  plate 16.00  18  00 

No.  1  machinery  cast 20.00  21.00 
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William  C.  Frye,  for  seven  years  president  of  the 
Chain  Belt  Co.,  Milwaukee,  has  retired  from  active 
participation  in  its  affairs  and  has  been  succeeded  by 
C.  R.  Messinger,  vice- 
president  and  general 
manager  since  1917.  Mr. 
Frye  is  retiring  after  act- 
ive association  with  the 
company  for  28  years. 
During  this  time  he  has 
occupied  practically  all 
the  important  executive 
positions  and  just  previ- 
ous to  his  election  as  presi- 
dent in  1916  he  was  treas- 
urer. Mr.  Messinger  be- 
came associated  with  the 
Chain  Belt  Co.  in  1917, 
after  eight  years  as  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  Siv- 
yer  Steel  Casting  Co.  He 
is  also  president  of  the 
Sivyer  Steel  Casting  Co., 
vice-p  resident  of  the 
Federal  Malleable  Co.,  all 
of  Milwaukee,  and  a  di- 
rector in  the  Nugent  Steel 

Castings   Co.,  Chicago.     Mr.   Messinger  was  president 
of  the  American  Foundrymen's  Association  in  1922-23. 

W.  H.  A.  Austin  has  been  appointed  district  sales 
agent  of  the  Eastern  Steel  Co.,  in  the  territory  covered 
by  the  New  York  office,  effective  July  1.  He  is  also 
secretary  of  the  company,  having  been  connected  with 
it  in  various  capacities  since  1907. 

Ernest  W.  Duston,  formerly  of  Cleveland,  is  now 
chief  engineer  of  the  American  Bolt  Corporation,  New 
York.  Until  about  a  year  ago  Mr.  Duston  was  con- 
nected with  the  Duston-Clark  Engineering  Co.,  Cleve- 
land. 

C.  K.  Everitt,  works  manager  and  director  of  Edgar 
Allen  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Sheffield,  England,  is  now  visiting  in 
the  United  States. 

H.  J.  Perkins,  formerly  with  the  Sunnyside  Bronze 
Foundry,  the  Delta  Foundry  Machine  Co.,  and  F. 
Bangerter,  has  been  appointed  works  manager  of  the 
Niagara  Falls  Smelting  &  Refining  Corporation,  Buf- 
falo. 

Charles  F.  Michael,  vice-president  and  general 
manager  of  the  Ohio  Locomotive  Crane  Co.,  Bucyrus, 
Ohio,  was  elected  president  at  the  recent  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  North  Central  Ohio  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion, composed  of  manufacturers  located  in  a  number 
of  Ohio  counties,  held  in  Marion,  Ohio.  F.  B.  McMillen, 
vice-president  and  general  manager  of  the  Hydraulic 
Press  Co.,  Mt.  Gilead,  was  elected  first  vice-president; 
Z.  E.  Taylor,  secretary  C.  &  G.  Cooper  Co.,  Mt.  Vernon, 
second  vice-president,  and  E.  A.  Songer,  Bucyrus,  sec- 
retary and  treasurer.  Among  the  new  directors  in 
addition  to  the  officers  are  C.  F.  Burt,  manager  North 
Electric  Co.,  Gallon;  F.  E.  Myers,  president  F.  E. 
Myers  &  Bro.  Co.,  Ashland;  E.  B.  Phillips,  general 
manager  Champion  Engineering  Co.,  Kenton;  C.  B. 
King,  vice-president  and  general  manager  of  the 
Marion  Steam  Shovel  Co.,  Marion;  J.  A.  Root,  presi- 
dent Fate-Root-Heath  Co.,  Plymouth;  Geo,  F.  Tolison, 
manager  Sterling  Grinding  Wheel  Co.,  Tiffin;  J.  E. 
Miller,  manager  Bellefontaine  Bridge  &  Structural 
Co.,  Bellefontaine;  R.  W.  Main,  manager  National 
Steam  Pump  Co.,  Upper  Sandusky. 

Clinton  R.  French  has  been  elected  president  of  the 
Machinery  Forging  Co.,  Cleveland,  and  of  the  Steel 
Forging  Co.,  Cincinnati,  succeeding  his  father,  H.  S. 
French,  who  died  recently.  Clinton  R.  French  has  been 
manager  of  the  Cincinnati  company. 


Louis  W.  Blauman  has  returned  to  the  Light  Mfg. 
&  Foundry  Co.,  Pottstown,  Pa.,  as  sales  representa- 
tive. 

J.  B.  Hill  has  taken  charge  of  the  Detroit  district 
for  Williams,  White  &  Co.,  Moline,  III.,  succeeding  C. 
G.  d'Ugglas,  who  died  recently.  Mr.  Hill  is  located  at 
623  Majestic  Building,  Detroit. 

William  R.  Hill,  New  York,  manager  of  the  Yale 
&  Towne  Mfg.  Co.,  Stamford,  Conn.,  for  20  years,  has 
been  appointed  president  of  the  Sargent  &  Greenleaf 
Co.,  makers  of  locks,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  succeeding 
Nathan  G.  Williams,  who  died  in  August,  1921. 

W.  J.  Leighner  has  been  appointed  works  manager 
of  the  George  Cutter  Co.,  South  Bend,  Ind.,  a  sub- 
sidiary of  the  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co. 

E.  D.  Stewart  has  been  appointed  branch  manager 
of  the  El  Paso,  Texas,  office  of  Westinghouse  Electric 
&  Mfg.  Co. 

George  H.  Grundy  has  been  appointed  manager  of 
steel  sales  for  Peter  A.  Frasse  &  Co.,  Inc.,  417  Canal 
Street,  New  York,  in  the  New  York  and  Philadelphia 
territory. 

Howard  B.  Charles,  formerly  purchasing  agent  for 
the  McClintic-Marshall  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  has  resigned 
to  accept  the  position  of  secretary-treasurer  of  the  In- 
dustrial Paint  Co.,  Oliver  Building,  Pittsburgh.  He 
also  will  be  actively  identified  with  the  sales  depart- 
ment of  the  company. 

C.  S.  Siebert,  formerly  in  the  sales  department  of 
the  Superior  Sheet  Steel  Co.  at  Canton,  Ohio,  has  re- 
signed to  become  associated  with  Waldo,  Egbert  & 
McClain,  Marine  Trust  Building,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Mr. 
Siebert  is  a  son  of  W.  P.  Siebert,  assistant  general 
manager  of  sales  of  the  Carnegie  Steel  Co. 

Lawrence  H.  Gillespie  has  severed  his  connection 
with  the  Nicetown  Plate  Washer  Co.  to  assume  charge 
of  bar  and  plain  structural  sales  of  the  Montgomery 
Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  Ninth  and  Berks  Streets,  Philadel"-' 
phia,  effective  July  10. 

William   J.  Wooldridge  was  appointed  manager  of 
.  the  electrical  sheet  department  of  the  Mansfield  Sheet 
&  Tin  Plate  Co.,  Mansfield,  Ohio,  on  July  1.     He  was 
connected   for   about   four 
years   in   the  same  capac- 
ity    with     the     Whitaker- 
Glessner     Co.     at     Ports- 
mouth,     Ohio,     resigning 
that    position     last    May. 
For    more   than    25   years 
Mr.    Wooldridge    was    an        ^^k.  ^^,^ 

electrical     engineer     with        wF         int^ ' 
the    General    Electric    Co.        ^r^        -^"W 
and  during  many  of  those        ^  g 
years    he     specialized    on 
electrical  sheet  steel  prob- 
lems.    He  is  a  member  of 
the    American     Iron    and 
Steel  Institute,  the  Amer- 
ican   Institute   of   Electri- 
cal Engineers,  the  Amer- 
ican Electro-Chemical  So- 
ciety, the  American  Insti- 
tute of  Mining  and  Metal- 
lurgical     Engineers     and  w.  J.  wooldridge 
the   Iron  and   Steel  Insti- 
tute. 

Dr.  A.  S.  McAllister,  engineer  physicist,  who  during 
the  past  two  years  has  been  liaison  officer  of  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Standards  and  the  Federal  Specifica- 
tions Board,  assigned  to  the  headquarters  of  the  Amer- 
ican Engineering  Standards  Committee  at  New  York, 
has  been  recalled  to  Washington  for  special  work  by 
Secretary  of  Commerce  Hoover.  Dr.  D.  R.  Harper  3rd. 
physicist  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards,  has  been  assigned 
to  the  American  Engineering  Standards  Committee 
succeeding  Dr."  McAllister.  Dr.  Harper  is  a  graduate 
and  former  instructor  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  has  been  associated  with  the  Bureau  of 
Standards  since  1909.     He  has  specialized  in  thermom- 
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etiy  and  heat  measurcmenU,  particularly  in  heat  trans- 
mission and  in  internal  combustion  engine  physics. 
He  will  be  concerned  with  those  standardization  proj- 
ects in  which  the  Bureau  of  Standards  and  the  Federal 
Specifications  Board  are  cooperating  with  the  Amer- 
ican Engineering  Standards  Committee. 

H.  A.  Deiters,  formerly  master  mechanic  of  the 
Ferro  Machine  &  Foundry  Co.,  Cleveland,  has  become 
manager  of  the  Price  Electric  Co.,  Cleveland,  and  L. 
W.  Schen,  formerly  with  the  Hickok  Electric  Co.,  that 
city,  has  become  affiliated  with  the  same  company  and 
has  charge  of  the  laboratory. 

William  B.  Mayo,  chief  engineer  Ford  Motor  Co., 
has  accepted  the  appointment  as  general  manager  of 
the  Department  of  Street  Railways,  Detroit.  The  ap- 
pointment was  tendered  Mr.  Mayo  by  Mayor  Doremus 
to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  .Joseph  S. 
Goodwin.  While  Mr.  Mayo  will  not  give  up  his  con- 
nection with  the  Ford  interests,  he  will  devote  the 
major  portion  of  his  time  to  the  department,  it  has 
been  announced. 

W.  W.  Blunt,  general  manager  Holmes  Foundry 
Co.,  Port  Huron,  Mich.,  sailed  on  the  "Doric"  the  lat- 
ter part  of  June  on  a  two  months'  trip  to  Europe. 
He  will  spend  most  of  his  time  in  England,  as  prior  to 
his  present  connection  he  represented  the  Westing- 
house  interests  in  England  for  10  years. 

R.  E.  Bebb  has  retired  from  active  management  of 
the  Canton  Stamping  &  Enameling  Co.,  Canton,  Ohio, 
of  which  he  has  been  president  and  general  manager 
for  more  than  1.5  years  and  has  become  chairman  of  the 
board  of  directors.  He  is  also  president  of  the  Central 
Steel  Co.,  Massillon,  Ohio.  He  has  been  succeeded  by 
H.  T.  Bebb. 

Harry  M.  Denyes,  who  for  the  past  10  years  has 
been  connected  with  the  Jacox  steering  gear  plant  of 
the  Saginaw  Products  Co.,  a  division  of  the  General 
Motors  Corporation,  has  resigned  as  chief  engineer  and 
joined  the  engineering  staff  of  the  Buick  Motor  Car  Co., 
Flint,  Mich.  Mr.  Denyes  was  with  the  Buick  Com- 
pany previous  to  his  service  with  the  Saginaw  company. 

Bruno  V.  Nordberg,  president  Nordberg  Mfg.  Co., 
Milwaukee,  has  been  awarded  the  honorary  degree  of 
doctor  of  engineering  by  the  University  of  Michigan. 

Oscar  E.  Schwemer,  Milwaukee,  has  been  elected 
trustee  of  the  defunct  Ozone  Appliance  Co.  of  Mil- 
waukee, manufacturer  of  electrical  appliances. 

A.  J.  Peoples,  secretary-treasurer  Detroit  Copper 
&  Brass  Rolling  Mills,  was  chosen  second  vice-president 
of  the  National  Association  of  Credit  Men  at  the  recent 
annual  convention  held  at  Atlanta,  Ga.  Mr.  Peoples 
has  served  four  years  as  a  director  of  the  association. 

Jam.es  A.  Irwin,  after  38  years  of  active  service  in 
the  steel  industry,  has  retired  to  take  up  his  residence 
in  Southern  California.  In  1885  Mr.  Irwin  entered  the 
employ  of  Miller,  Metcalf  &  Parkin,  Pittsburgh,  after- 
ward the  Crescent  Steel  Co.,  later  a  subsidiary  of 
the  Crucible  Steel  Co.  of  America.  He  served  in  vari- 
ous sales  capacities  for  these  companies  and  for  the 
past  12  years  has  been  part  owner  and  Eastern  repre- 
sentative for  the  Pittsburgh  Tool  Steel  Wire  Co. 

H.  C.  Jones,  vice-president  Inland  Steel  Co.,  Chi- 
cago, in  charge  of  the  Chicago  Heights  plant  and  of 
advertising,  has  resigned  to  engage  in  private  busi- 
ness. W.  C.  Carroll,  vice-president,  will  take  charge  of 
advertising,  in  addition  to  his  other  duties. 

P.  A.  Orton,  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Orton 
&  Steinbrenner  Co.,  manufacturer  of  locomotive  cranes, 
Chicago,  has  been  elected  president,  succeeding  H.  G. 
Steinbrenner,  resigned.  H.  Mertz,  assistant  secretary, 
has  been  promoted  to  secretary  and  sales  manager,  and 
H.  Shaffer,  purchasing  agent,  to  treasurer  and  pur- 
chasing agent. 

Arthur  F.  Braid,  sales  manager.  Metal  &  Thermit 
Corporation,  120  Broadway,  New  York,  will  sail  Aug. 
4  on  the  Adriatic  for  an  extended  trip  in  Europe.  After 
visiting  his  home  in  Glasgow,  Scotland,  he  will  go  to 
London,    Berlin   and    Paris,   where   he   will    attend   the 


Iiitcniatiiinal  Koiindrymen's  convention  in  September. 
Afti'r  a  brief  stay  in  Southern  France  and  Monte  Carlo 
and  a  tour  through  the  various  cities  of  Italy,  he  will 
sail  from  Naples  early  in  October  on  the  return  trip. 
Mr.  Braid  will  be  accompanied  by  his  wife. 

H.  G.  Dalton,  Pickands,  Mather  &  Co.,  Cleveland, 
sailed  last  week  for  Europe,  where  he  will  spend  two 
or  three  months  visiting  various  countries. 

George  T.  Ladd,  president  Geo.  T.  Ladd  Co.,  man- 
ufacturer of  water  tube  boilers,  Pittsburgh,  has  been 
appointed  a  member  of  a  subcommittee  of  the  -Ameri- 
can Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers  on  the  storage  of 
coal.  This  committee  is  part  of  a  large  committee 
recently  appointed  by  the  Federated  American  En- 
gineering Societies  to  determine  the  engineering, 
mechanical  and  economic  factors  involved  in  the  storage 
of  coal  and  the  influence  of  these  factors  on  storage 
at  the  mine  by  the  various  classes  of  consumers. 


F.  H.  Rood  has  been  appointed  engineer  of  tests 
for  the  Pittsburgh  Testing  Laboratory,  with  headquar- 
ters at  Pittsburgh.  He  is  a  civil  engineer,  gi-aduated 
from  Syracuse  University,  and  for  many  years  was 
engineer  of  tests  of  the  New  York  State  Highway 
Commission.  For  three  years  he  was  assistant  en- 
gineer of  tests  at  the  Pittsburgh  Testing  Laboratory 
and  for  two  years  research  engineer  with  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Public  Roads. 


JUNE  STEEL  OUTPUT 

Daily  Rate  11,200  Tons  Less  Than  in  May- 
Year's  Rate  About  44,850,000  Tons 

Due  partly  to  the  effects  of  the  heat,  steel  ingot 
production  for  June  fell  to  next  to  the  lowest  monthly 
total  for  this  year.  The  daily  rate  of  144,100  tons  is 
a  decline  of  11,300  tons  per  day  from  May. 

The  basis  of  the  monthly  reports  of  the  American 
Iron  and  Steel  Institute  has  been  changed  so  that  the 
report  now  represents  companies  which  made  over  95 
per  cent  of  the  1922  production.  The  reports  for 
previous  months  this  year  have  been  revised  on  the 
new  basis,  as  indicated  in  the  tables.  Although  the 
actual  reported  output  in  1922  is  on  the  old  basis  of 
84.15  per  cent  of  the  total  production,  the  calculated 
monthly  output  of  all  companies  and  the  approximate 
daily  production  of  all  companies  are  comparable  with 
the  similar  figures  presented  for  the  first  six  months 
of  this  year,  based  on  the  actual  returns  of  companies 
which  in  1922  made  95.35  per  cent  of  the  total.  The 
tables  follow: 

Monthly  Production  of  Steel  Ingots,  January,  1922,  to  Decem- 

brr,    1922.    revorted    by    companies   which    made    S4.15    per 

cent  of  the  Steel  Ingot  Production  in  1922 


Calculated 

Approxi 

Monthly 

mate  Dai 

Production 

Produetio 

Months 

Open- 

All 

All 

All 

1922 

Hearth 

Bessemer 

Other  Companies 

Compani 

Jan.   .  . 

1,260,809 

331,851 

822 

1,891,857 

72,764 

Feb    .  . 

1.395,83.5 

348,571 

616 

2,071,772 

86.324 

March. 

1.918.570 

451,386 

795 

2.814,667 

104,247 

April. 

1.997,465 

445,939 

1,109 

2,902,240 

116,090 

May     . 

2,214,774 

494,893 

1,474 

3,218,794 

119,215 

June    . 

2.143,708 

487,851 

2,918 

3,127,775 

July     . 

2,1120.572 

464,047 

2,485 

2,952,806 

IIS'IP 

Aug.    . 

1, SOT, 310 

404,379 

2,893 

2,629,256 

97,380 

Sept.    . 

1,911,147 

460,127 

2,505 

2,818,261 

108,395 

Oct.    .. 

2,352,207 

518,010 

2.198 

3,410,265 

131,164 

Nov.    . 

2,360,903 

525,945 

2,449 

3,430,309 

131,935 

Dec.     . 

2,241.104 

536,214 

2,572 

3,300,416 

132,017 

Total. 23, 624, 404    5,469,213     22,836      34,568,418        111,511 

Monthly  Production  of  Steel  Ingots.  January,  1923,   to  June, 

1923,   reported  for  1923   by  companies  which  mods   95.35 

per  cent,  of  the  Steel  Ingot  Production  in  1922 

Calculated      Approxi- 

Monthly      mate  Daily 
Production    Production 
Months        Open-  All  All  All 

1923  Hearth      Bessemer    Other    Companies    Companies 

Jan.  ..  2.906,892  728,270  9,467  3,822,369  141,569 
Feb.  ..  2,613.564  669.903  10.797  3,454,918  143,955 
March,  3,046,309  799.525  12,841  4,046,854  149,883 
■  April..  2,974,579  772.485  13.933  3,944,412  157,776 
May  ,.  3,136,558  847,418  16,719  4,195,800  155,400 
June    .    2.821,239        737.845      15.483        3,748,890        144,188 


Sixmo.17,499,141    4,555,446     79.240      23,213,243 
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OBITUARY 


AIRMAN 


Walter  Monteith  Aikman 

Walter  Monteith  Aikman,  a  pioneer  and,  for 
three-quarters  of  a  century,  an  outstanding  figure  in 
the  stamping,  enameling  and  galvanizing  industries, 
died  July  6,  1923.  at  his 
home  in  Greenwich,  Conn., 
in  his  ninety-sixth  year. 
.A.t  the  time  of  his  death, 
he  was  chairman  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the 
Central  Stamping  Co.  of 
New  York  and  Newark, 
N.  J,.,  with  which  he  had 
been  connected  for  nearly 
77  years.  Mr.  Aikman 
was  thus  identified  with 
the  enameling  industry 
during  practically  its  en- 
tire history  in  this  coun- 
try and  until  the  last  few 
years  was  a  prominent 
and  active  member  of 
associations  in  the  indus- 
try. 

Mr.  Aikman  was  born 
in     New     York     April     6, 
1828.     In   1858  he  moved  to  Brooklyn,  where  he  con- 
tinued to  reside  until   about   five  years  ago,  when   he 
moved  to  Greenwich  for  all  year  round  residence. 

In  May,  1847,  at  the  age  of  19,  Mr.  Aikman  began 
his  career  in  the  sheet  metalware  industry  by  becom- 
ing associated  with  N.  E.  James  &  Co.,  which  was 
established  in  1834.  At  that  time,  the  concern  had  an 
oflSce  and  salesroom  at  25  Cliff  Street,  New  York,  and 
a  small  three-story  frame  factory  building  on  Railroad 
Avenue,  Newark,  N.  J.  At  the  end  of  the  second  year, 
Mr.  Aikman  became  a  partner  of  the  finii.  On  the 
death  of  N.  E.  James,  the  concern  became  James,  Aik- 
man &  Co.,  the  senior  member  being  David  N.  James, 
a  nephew  of  the  founder. 

The  company  later  consolidated  with  E.  Ketcham 
&  Co.,  and  in  1886,  when  the  name  Central  Stamping 
Co.  was  assumed,  Mr.  Aikman  became  president.  The 
old  James  factory,  which  had  been  rebuilt  and  consid- 
erably expanded  at  various  times,  was  entirely  de- 
stroyed by  fire  in  August,  1895,  and  shortly  thereafter 
a  new  plant  was  built  on  a  new  location,  on  the  Jersey 
Meadows,  near  what  is  now  the  Lincoln  Highway.  At 
this  time  the  two  factories  in  Brooklyn  and  another  in 
Millis,  Mass.,  were  given  up.  The  buildings  of  the 
present  factory  cover  about  ten  acres. 

Mr.  Aikman  held  the  oflice  of  president  from  1886 
until  1922,  when  he  became  chairman  of  the  board  of 
directors,   E.    M.   Blake   becoming   president. 

Besides  his  manufacturing  interests,  Mr.  Aikman 
was  also  a  trustee  and  vice-president  of  the  South 
Brooklyn  Savings  In.stitution  and  was  for  many  years 
prominently  identified  with  the  Presbyterian  Board  of 
Missions.  Mr.  Aikman  is  survived  by  two  daughters, 
Mrs.  Ella  M.  A.  Stevens  and  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Wood,  of 
Greenwich,  and  a  son,  Walter  M.  Aikman,  Jr.,  of  Glen 
Ridge,  N.  J. 


Samuel  Van  Camp,  vice-president  Van  Camp  Hard- 
ware &  Iron  Co.,  Indianapolis,  died  on  July  5  at  the 
New  York  Hospital,  to  which  he  was  removed  from  the 
Aquitania,  having  become  ill  on  his  homeward  trip 
from  Europe.     He  was  born  45  years  ago. 

Charles  G.  Hawkinson,  secretary  and  treasurer  of 
the  El  Paso  Foundry  &  Machine  Co.,  El  Paso,  Tex., 
was  found  dead  July  4  in  the  tonneau  of  his  automo- 
bile in  the  desert  near  BIythe,  Cal.  Apparently  he  had 
been  overcome  with  heat  on  the  desert  while  en  route 
to  El  Paso  from  the  Pacific  Coast,  where  he  had  been 
spending    his   summer    vacation.      He   had    been    asso- 


ciated with  the  El  Paso  foundry  company  ever  since 
its  organization  over  20  years  ago.  He  is  survived  by 
his  wife  and  two  sons. 

James  F.  Bourquin,  vice-president  and  general 
manager  of  the  Continental  Motors  Corporation,  De- 
troit, died  July  1,  following  an  operation  for  appendi- 
citis. After  graduation  from  the  engineering  depart- 
ment of  the  University  of  Michigan  in  1904,  Mr.  Bour- 
quin came  to  Detroit  and  engaged  in  the  automobile 
industry,  first  as  an  organizer  of  the  Liberty  Motor  Car 
Co.  and  then  with  the  Paige  Motor  Car  Co. 

H.  S.  French,  president  Machinery  Forging  Co., 
Cleveland,  and  the  Steel  Forging  Co.,  Cincinnati,  died 
recently  after  five  weeks'  illness,  aged  57  years.  He 
organized  the  Cleveland  company  in  1902  and  had  been 
at  its  head  since  that  time.  He  organized  the  Cin- 
cinnati company  in  1917. 

Harry  F.  Kramer,  general  sales  manager  Somers, 
Fitler  &  Todd  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  mil!  and  mine  supplies, 
for  the  past  20  years,  died  at  his  home  in  Pittsburgh 
July  4.  He  was  born  in  that  city  52  years  ago  and  had 
lived  there  all  his  life.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Ma- 
sonic fraternity,  the  Pittsburgh  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
the  Pittsburgh  Field  Club,  the  Pittsburgh  Athletic  As- 
sociation and  the  Kiwanis  Club.  Mrs.  Kramer,  two 
sons  and  two  daughters  survive. 

W.  R.  Johnson,  chief  engineer  Colt's  Firearms 
Mfg.  Co.,  Meriden,  Conn.,  while  returning  with  others 
from  a  fishing  trip,  was  almost  instantly  killed  on 
July  1,  in  an  automobile  accident  at  East  Windsor, 
Conn. 

Francis  Coney  Hersey,  president  Hersey  Mfg. 
Co..  South  Boston,  Mass.,  sugar  making  machinery, 
died  last  week  at  his  summer  home  in  Kennebunk 
Beach,  Me.  Mr.  Hersey  was  born  in  Jamaica  Plain, 
Boston,  in  1843. 


Southern  Stocks  Increased 

Birmingham,  July  10. — Owing  largely  to  unsatis- 
factory furnace  practice  caused  by  humidity  resulting 
in  production  of  low-grade  irons  not  previously  booked, 
Alabama  furnaces  increased  yard  holdings  in  June. 
Stocks  on  hand  June  1  and  July  1  were  as  follows: 
Foundry,  22,000  and  28,000  tons;  warrants,  700  and 
800  tons;  machine  cast,  1700  and  5600  tons;  basic,  10,- 
000  and  13,000  tons;  totals,  34,400  and  47,400  tons. 


In  Market  for  Machinery 

The  American  Short  Line  Railroad  Association, 
Chicago,  is  in  the  market  for  the  following  machinery: 
One  crank  pin  truing  machine,  one  double  or  single 
head  bolt  cutting  machine,  one  pipe  cutting  machine, 
one  punch  and  shears,  one  pneumatic  hammer,  one 
20-in.  X  12^t.  engine  lathe,  one  steam  hammer,  one 
traveling  head  shaper,  a  wheel  lathe  and  five  wheel 
presses  of  200  to  300  tons  capacity. 


Collecting  Data  on  Pig  Iron  Tariff 

Paul  M.  Tyler  of  the  metal  section  of  the  United 
States  Tariff  Commission  is  visiting  blast  furnaces  in 
the  East,  collecting  cost  data  in  relation  to  the  request 
of  Atlantic  seaboard  furnace  operators  for  an  increase 
in  the  duty  on  pig  iron  from  75c.  to  $1.50  a  ton  under 
the  powers  given  to  the  President  by  Congress  in  the 
existing  tariff  law. 


Foley  Steel  Co.  in  Difficulties 

The  Foley  Steel  Co.,  Harrison  Building,  Philadel- 
phia, which  a  year  ago  bought  the  works  of  the  Slat- 
ington  Iron  &  Steel  Co.  at  Slating^on,  Pa.,  has  filed  a 
petition  in  bankruptcy.  The  company  was  headed  by 
P.  R.  Foley,  for  many  years  general  manager  of  sales 
of  Eastern  Steel  Co.,  Pottsville,  Pa. 


Machinery  Markets  and  News  of  the  Works 


MARKETS  ARE  QUIETER 


July  Business  in  Machine  Tools 
Iv  Small  Volume 


in  Relative- 


Denver,  Rio  Grande  &  Western  Railroad  Close?  at 

Chicago  for  About  $275,000  Worth  of 

Shop  Equipment 

Outside  of  railroad  buying  and  inquiry,  the  machine- 
tool  markets  throughout  the  country  are  very  quiet. 
Business  is  apparently  not  above,  and  perhaps  is  a  little 
under  the  June  rate,  which  was  the  lowest,  generally 
speaking,  of  any  month  this  year. 

The  purchase  by  the  Denver,  Rio  Grande  &  Western 
Railroad  of  about  $275,000  worth  of  machine  tools  at 
Chicago  was  the  outstanding  transaction  of  the  past 
week.  The  inquiry  of  this  railroad  had  been  pending 
for  some  weeks.  The  Elgin,  Joliet  &  Eastern,  whose  in- 
quiry has  also  been  pending  for  some  time,  is  definitely 
expected  to  place  its  orders  within  a  week.  Not  so, 
however,  with  another  pending  list,  that  of  the  Chicago, 


Burlington  &  Quincy,  which  may  not  be  acted  upon  for 
at  least  a  month. 

-A.  few  small  railroad  inquiries  have  come  out  in  the 
East.  The  Pennsylvania,  Seaboard  Air  Line  and  Vir- 
ginian roads  are  each  in  the  market  for  a  few  tools, 
about  four  to  six  each.  The  New  York  Central  has 
ordered  two  engine  lathes.  The  Norfolk  &  Western  is 
expected  to  begin  buying  against  its  recent  list  this 
week. 

The  Toledo,  Ohio,  Board  of  Education  has  bought 
about  16  tools  for  a  new  manual  training  school. 

Among  the  important  orders  of  the  week  was  one  for 
a  round  lot  of  machines  from  a  company  in  the  auto- 
motive field.  Cleveland  reports  inquiries  from  two  De- 
troit automobile  makers.  Apparently  these  inquiries 
are  for  the  purpose  of  making  estimates  of  expenditures 
for  proposed  extensions. 

The  slump  in  demand  for  machine  tools,  which  is 
reported  from  all  sections  of  the  country,  is  most 
noticeable  as  regards  industrial  companies.  A  frequent 
explanation  is  that  the  shortage  of  skilled  labor  is  so 
serious  that  many  companies  would  not  be  able  to  find 
operatives  for  machines  if  they  were  to  buy  them. 


New  York 


New  York,  July  10. 

THERE    is    very   little   demand    for   machine  tools 
by  industrial   companies,  but  inquiry  from  rail- 
road  sources    continues   in  fair   volume.      June   was 
the    poorest   month    of    the   year    with    many    local 
sales    offices,    with    the    exception    that    companies 
which   specialize   in  railroad  shop  equipment   did  .1 
very    fair    business.      Among    railroad    inquiries    of 
the   past   weelt    is   one   from   the   Pennsylvania    for 
four    tools,    one   from    the    Seaboard    Air   Line    for 
about    the    same    number    and    one    from    the    Vir- 
ginian Railway  for   six  or  seven.     The  New   York 
Central    has    bought    a    42-in.    and    a    26^n.    engine 
lathe.      The   Union    PaciBc   has    bought    a    1500-lb. 
steam    hammer    from    an    Eastern    company.      The 
Glen    Alden    Coal    Co.    has   purchased    three    600-lb. 
steam  hammers  and  one  of  the  Standard  Oil  com- 
panies  has    taken    a    30-in.    x    20-ft.    engine    lathe. 
In  some  quarters   the  lull   in   demand  for  machine 
tools  by  industrial  companies  is  held  to  be  due   to 
lack  of  skilled  mechanics  to  operate  the  machines. 
The     Public     Service     Corporation     of    New     Jersey     has 
selected  a  site  for  the  erection  of  a  $40,000,000  power  plant 
to    be    built    and    operated    by    the    Public    Service    Electric 
Power    Co.,    a    new    subsidiary.      The    station    will    be    built 
on   the   Hackensack   River   and   will   consist   of   two   units   of 
200.000   hp.  each.     Work  on  the  first  unit  of  the   new  plant 
will    be    started    shortly,    according   to    an    announcement    by 
Thomas  N.    McCarter,    president   Public  Service   Corporation. 
A  manual   training   department   will   be    installed   in    the 
new    three-story    high    school    to    be    erected    on    the    Green- 
brook    Road.    North    Plainfleld,    N.     J.,    estimated     to    cost 
$300,000.      Bids   will    be   asked   on   the    general   contract   on 
July   16,   but   bids   will   not   be  asked   on   the   machine   tools 
for   several    months.      John    T.    Simpson,    31    Clinton    Street, 
Newark,  is  architect. 

The  American  Can  Co.,  120  Broadway,  New  York,  has 
plans  for  a  one-story  addition,  55  x  12S  ft,  to  its  works 
at  1588  East  Fortieth  Street,  Cleveland,  estimated  to  cost 
$45,000.      C.    G.    Preis,    company    address,    is   architect. 

The  Embossing  Co.,  Albany,  N,  Y.,  manufacturer  of 
mechanical  toys,  has  awarded  contract  to  the  Austin  Co., 
Philadelphia,  for  a  one-story  addition  to  its  plant  at  Colonie, 
N.  Y.,  62   X  64  ft. 


Schloss  &  Orlando.  105  West  Fortieth  Street,  New  York, 
architects,  are  preparing  plans  for  the  construction  of  a 
two-story  ice-manufacturing  plant  at  Third  Avenue  and 
18l8t  Street,  to  cost  in  excess  of  $300,000,  for  a  company 
whose   name   is   temporarily  withheld. 

Bids  win  be  received  by  the  Bureau  of  Supplies  and 
Accounts,  Navy  Department,  Washington,  until  July  24, 
for  one  motor-generator  set  for  the  Brooklyn  navy  yard, 
schedule  1070,  and  for  1410  side-cutting  pliers,  schedule 
1056. 

The  Columbia  Button  Works.  49  West  Twenty-seventh 
Street,  New  York,  has  inquiries  out  for  an  automatic  drop 
hammer.     A  plating  dynamo  will  also  be  purchased. 

The  State  Hospital  Commission,  Caijitol  Building, 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  will  take  bids  until  July  25  for  refrigerating 
equipment  for  installation  at  the  State  Hospital,  Central 
Islip.  N.  Y.  Sullivan  W.  Jones,  Capitol  Building,  is  state 
architect. 

Power  equipment,  conveying,  and  other  machinery  will 
be  installed  in  the  addition  to  be  erected  at  the  two-story 
plant  of  the  Larson  Baking  Co.,  732  Henry  Street,  Brooklyn, 
at  67-75  Mill  Street,  estimated  to  cost  $95,000.  The  McCor- 
mick  Co.,  41  Park  Row,  New  York,  is  architect  and 
engineer. 

The  Shibaura  Engineering  Works,  Yokohama,  Japan,  is 
planning  the  installation  of  considerable  American  ma- 
chinery in  a  new  machine  shop,  foundry  and  forge  shop, 
for  which  plans  have  been  drawn.  The  construction  will 
involve  more  than  $100,000,  and  it  is  said  that  inquiries 
will   be  made  for  equipment  at  an  early  date. 

The  Board  of  Education.  500  Park  Avenue,  New  York, 
has  plans  for  a  four-story  automobile  service  and  machine 
repair  building,  64  x  125  ft,  to  cost  $350,000.  William  H. 
Gompert,  Flatbush  Avenue  and  Concord  Street,  Brooklyn, 
is  architect  and  engineer. 

The  United  States  Navy  Purchasing  Office,  Whitehall 
Building,  New  York,  will  purchase  100  steam  gages,  requi- 
sition  296. 

The  Republic  Radiator  Corporation,  Utica,  N.  Y.,  re- 
cently organized  with  a  capital  of  $150,000,  is  perfecting 
plans  for  the  establishment  of  a  factory  to  manufacture 
water    and   steam   radiators. 

The  Todd  Shipyards  Corporation,  25  Broadway,  New 
York,  has  developed  a  new  electric  welding  machine,  to 
be  known  as  the  Todd  twin-pole  electric  welder,  soon  to 
be    placed    on    the    market,    and    will    perfect   arrangements 
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for  the  manufacture  in  quantity,  giving  over  a  portion  of 
its  local    plant,  or  one  ot  its   other   plants,   for  this  purpose. 

The  State  Department.  Buenos  Aires,  Argentine  Republic, 
will  take  bids  until  Aug.  5  for  two  new  oil  refineries  at 
La  Plata  and  Plaza  Huincul,  to  be  operated  under  Govern- 
ment control.  The  first  noted  is  designed  for  a  capacity 
of  14,000  bbl.  per  day.  and  the  other.  700  bbl.  Each  re- 
finery will  have  an  adjoining  mechanical  plant,  equipped 
tor  the  manufacture  of  containers  and  other  oil  equipment. 

The  Ford  Motor  Co.,  Highland  Park,  Mich.,  is  arranging 
for  the  establishment  of  a  department  to  manufacture 
steel  springs  at  its  new  plant  at  Green  Island.  N.  Y. 
Additional  equipment  will  also  be  installed  for  the  produc- 
tion of  gears,  radiators  and  kindred  equipment  in  connection 
with  the  proposed  expansion  of  the  plant. 

The  Fleischmanns  Light,  Heat  &  Power  Corporation. 
Fleischmanns,  N.  Y.,  recently  organized,  plans  the  installa- 
tion and  operation  of  a  power  plant  and  system.  S.  V. 
Ryan  and  G.  S.  Ortman.  Fleischmanns,  are  heads.  The 
company's  corporate  representative  is  Frost,  Watson  & 
Sharp,   Albany,   N.  Y. 

The  Board  of  Commissioners.  MillviUe,  N.  J.,  will  re- 
ceive bids  until  July  20  for  pumping  machinery  and  auxiliary 
equipment  for  Installation  at  the  new  sewerage  pumping 
station  at  West  MillviUe,  and  water  pumping  station  at 
South  SEUvUle.     Newton  B.  Wade  is  city  engineer. 

Benjamin  Gorlin,  143  Van  Nostrand  Avenue,  Jersey  City, 
X.  J.,  will  build  a  one-story  machine  and  repair  shop  in 
connection  with  a  group  of  50  garages  at  the  Old  Bergen 
Road  and  Ocean  Avenue,  to  cost  in  excess  of  $50,000.  C. 
H.   Ziegler,    75    Montgomery    Street,    is   architect. 

The  Unique  Art  Mfg.  Co.,  Newark,  manufacturer  of 
mechanical  and  other  toys,  has  purchased  the  building  at 
the  southeast  corner  of  Pershine  and  Waverly  Avenues 
for  $150,000,  for  the  establishment  of  a  new  plant.  The 
structure  is  four  stories,  and  will  be  occupied  entirely  by 
the   new   owner. 

A  machine  and  mechanical  department  will  be  installed 
in  the  new  five-story  building  to  be  erected  on  Plain 
Street  by  L.  Bamberger  &  Co.,  147  Market  Street,  Newark, 
department  store,  for  general  operating  and  warehouse  ser- 
vice, estimated  to  cost  $1,000,000.  Abbott,  Merkt  &  Co., 
175    Fifth   Avenue,   New   York,    are  engineers   and  architects. 

The  Newark-Flint  Corporation,-  recently  organized  as  a 
subsidiary  of  the  Durant  Motors.  Inc.,  1S19  Broadway,  New 
York,  will  operate  at  Newark,  representing  the  Flint. 
Princeton  and  Eagle  automobiles  of  the  parent  company. 
A  building  will  soon  be  selected  for  a  service  works,  to  be 
provided   with    a   complete    machine    shop   and    parts   depart- 


New  England 

Boston.  July  10. 

REPRESENTATIVES    of   machine    tool    builders 
and   used  machinery  dealers  have   experienced 
another   colorless   week.      The   amount   of   business 
booked   was  infinitesimal    if  contrast  is   made    with 
that  in   other   sections  of   the   country.     Individual 
sales  were  mostly  in  single  lots,  the  majority  presses 
and    grinding    equipment    and    coming    under    the 
classification  of  used  tools.     The  trade  reports  dif- 
ficulty in  arousing  interest  among  users  who  have 
asked  for  quotations  on  various  types  of  machines. 
Prospects  that  looked  good  ten  days  or  a  fortnight 
ago  are  now  in  the  doubtful  list. 
A  maker  of  gear  shapers   in  this  territory  has  just   re- 
ceived an  order  for  12  high  priced  machines,  one  of  the  larg- 
est   orders    received   by    a    machine    tool    builder   this    month. 
Another  New  England  tool  maker  finds  it  necessary  to  con- 
tinue   night    shifts    to    keep    up    with     bookings.       Working 
schedules  in  general  are  beginning  to  be  disrupted,  partly  be- 
cause  of  a  seasonal   letup   in   incoming   business  and   partly 
otherwise.     Railroad  shop  builders  appear  to  have  somewhat 
of  an  edge  on  makers  of  other  kinds  of  shop  equipment.     A 
Vermont  manufacturer  is  reported   to   have   closed  its  foun- 
dry  and  placed   its  machine   shop  on  a   four   day   per   week 
schedule.      A  Woicestcr  tool  maker  indicates   a  reduction    in 
weekly  hour  schedules  in  the  near  future  unless  a  turn  for 
the  better  comes  soon.     Other  producers  report  a  slight  re- 
duction in  working  forces  or  decreasing  activities  either  be- 
cause of  a  lack  of  new  business  or  because  of  vacations. 

Sales  of  small  tools  and  machine  tool  parts  continues 
brisk  for  this  time  ot  the  year  and  manufacturers  are  be- 
hind on  deliveries.  Makers  of  abrasives  are  busy,  but  are 
not  receiving  as  large  orders  as  during  the  spring.  Labor 
costs  have  increased  in  all  branches  of  the  small  tool  build- 
ing industry,  but  workers  are  more  efllcient,  consequently  the 
labor  position  of  the  average  producer  is  fairly  comfortable. 


The  Crane  Market 

Demand  for  cranes  is  rather  light.  Sales  offices  are  work- 
ing on  inquiries  which  have  been  pending  tor  some  weeks, 
but  not  much  new  business  has  come  out  in  the  past  week. 
Indications  are  that  many  companies  are  marking  time 
through  the  summer  months,  and  there  is  a  general  feeling 
that  conditions  will  improve  with  the  approach  ot  autumn. 

The  McDonald  Engineering  Co.,  Chicago,  has  bought  a 
20-ton  Brown  hoist,  50-ft.  boom. 

The  Fisk  Rubber  Co.,  Chicopee  Falls.  Mass.,  has  bought  a 
30-ton  Browning  locomotive  crane. 

The  Cleveland  Electric  Illuminating  Co.,  Cleveland,  a  75- 
ton,  47  ft.  span,  and  a  35-ton,  26  ft.  span  electric  travelings 
crane  from  the  Cleveland  Crane  &  Engineering  Co. 

The  Standard  Boiler  &  Iron  Plate  Co.,  Niles,  Ohio.  15-ton 
trolley  from  the   Cleveland  Crane   &   Engineering  Co. 

Pittsburgh  Steel  Products  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  one  5-ton.  3- 
motor,  115-ft  span,  and  one  10-ton,  4-motor,  85-tt.  span, 
both  mill  type  cranes  to  the  Cleveland  Crane  &  Engineering 
Co. 

Reliance  Steel  Castings  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  one  5-ton,  30-ft. 
crane  to  Alfred  Box  &  Co. 


The  M.  J.  Whiteall  Association.  Brussels  Street,  Worces- 
ter, Mass.,  plans  the  erection  ot  a  two-story,  22  x  24  ft.,  ma- 
chine shop  addition. 

The  three-story,  32  x  96  ft.  machine  shop  addition  con- 
templated by  the  Shawmut  Engineering  Co.,  195  Freeport 
Street,   Dorchester,   Boston,   is  indefinitely  postponed. 

The  Essex  Brass  Foundry  Co.,  Sixth  and  Harvard  Streets. 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  has  purchased  property  on  Main  and 
Sixth  Streets,  on  which  a  foundry  will  be  erected.  Plans  are 
in  the  preliminary  stage,  however. 

A  permit  has  been  granted  the  Thomas  Co..  Thomas 
Street,  Fitchburg,  Mass.,  steel  horse  collars,  to  build  a  one- 
story,   75   X   87   ft.   manufacturing  unit. 

The  Andrew  B.  HendrjTc  Co.,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  metal 
goods,  has  taken  out  a  permit  to  build  a  tour-story  plant 
adjoining  its  present  factory  on  Audubon  Street,  to  cost 
$70,000. 

The  Brown  Hoist  Co.,  Cleveland,  has  been  awarded  con- 
tract tor  coal  handling  equipment  tor  the  new  Weymouth, 
Mass.,  plant  of  the  Edison  Electric  Illuminating  Co.,  Boston. 

The  W.  L.  Gilbert  Co.,  Winsted,  Conn.,  clocks,  is  installing 
additional  metal  working  and  other  equipment.  The  com- 
pany is  producing  about  4000  clocks  per  day. 

The  plant  ot  the  R.  H.  Long  Co.,  Millbrook  Street.  Wor- 
cester. Mass.,  heretofore  devoted  in  part  to  the  manufacture 
of  footwear,  has  been  sold  to  the  R.  H.  Long  Motor  Co.. 
manufacturer  of  Bay  State  automobiles,  and  hereafter  wilt 
be  used  exclusively  for  the  production  of  cars.  Both  com- 
panies are  controlled  by  Richard  H.  Long,  Framingham. 
Mass. 

The  Boston  Gear  Works,  Norfolk  Downs,  Boston,  has 
awarded  contract  to  the  Canter  Construction  Co.,  6  Beacon 
Street,  for  an  addition  to  cost  about  $50,000. 

Fire,  July  2,  destroyed  a  portion  of  the  plant  of  the  Sher- 
wood Paper  Co..  Somerville,  Mass.,  with  loss  estimated  at 
$S5,000,  including  equipment.     It  is  planned  to  rebuild. 

The  Chase  Metal  Works,  Wat«rbury,  Conn.,  will  com- 
mence the  erection  of  a  one-story  addition,  30  x  72  ft. 

The  National  India  Rubber  Co..  Bristol,  R.  I.,  a  subsi- 
diary of  the  United  States  Rubber  Co.,  New  York,  has  plans 
tor  a  one-story  addition,  60  x  ISO  ft.,  and  improvements  in 
I  he  present  works.  Lockwood,  Greene  &  Co.,  24  Federal 
Street,   Boston,   are    engineers. 

The  American  Tube  Works,  Inc.,  Somerville,  Mass.,  has 
awarded  contract  to  Whidden  &  Beekraan,  100  Boylston 
Street,    Boston,    for  a   one-story    addition,    21   x    65    ft. 

The  Rochester  Foundry  &  Machine  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  H.. 
plans  to  rebuild  the  portion  of  its  plant  destroyed  by  fire  in 
June.     An  official  estimate  of  loss  has  not  been  announced. 

R.  R.  MacRae,  Castleton,  Vt.,  has  commissioned  G.  F. 
Lamb.  Gryphon  Building,  Rutland,  Vt.,  architect,  to  prepare 
plans  tor  a  new  two-story  and  basement  ice  and  cold  storage 
plant,   50  X  110  ft.,  at  Castleton. 

The  Connecticut  Blower  Corporation,  Hartford,  Conn., 
recently  formed  under  Delaware  laws  with  capital  of  $250,- 
000,  is  perfecting  plans  for  the  establishment  ot  a  plant  to 
manufacture  exhaust  fans,  blower  systems,  etc.,  and  ex- 
pects to  have  the  works  ready  for  service  in  the  fall.  In 
the  m>:intime.  production  will  be  carried  out  at  the  plant  ot 
the  International  Blower  Co.,  which  has  been  succeeded  by  the 
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Bids  have  been  rejected  for  the  proposed  plant  of  the 
Ward  Baking  Co..  New  York,  at  Monroe  and  Main  Streets, 
New  Haven.  Conn.,  to  cost  $400,000,  and  revised  plans  will 
l)e  prepared.  The  Installation  will  Include  power  equipment, 
ovens,  conveylnp  equipment  and  automatic  machinery.  C. 
B.  Comstock,  110  "West  Fortieth  Street,  New  Yofk,  Is  archi- 
tect and   engineer. 

A  steam-oi>erated  power  plant  to  cost  $.t.t,000,  will  be 
constructed  at  the  Eastern  Maine  General  Hospital.  Bangor, 
Me.  Haven  &  Hoyt,  220  Devonshire  Street.  Boston,  are 
architects. 

A  one-story  power  house.  33  x  40  ft.,  will  be  erected  at 
the  plant  of  the  New  England  Laundry  Co.,  21.';  Hawthorne 
Street,   Hartford,  Conn. 


Philadelphia 

Philadelphia,  July   9. 

THE  Pennsylvania  Equipment  Co.,  Norwood  Station,  Pa., 
is  in  the  market  for  tour  to  six  second-hand  Consolidation- 
type  locomotives  in  serviceable  condition,  weighing  about 
130,000    lb.    on   drivers. 

The  Republic  Lamp  &  Fixture  Works.  Inc.,  732  Daly 
Street,  Philadelphia,  manufacturer  of  lighting  fixtures,  etc., 
has  leased  two  floors  in  the  building  at  610  Arch  Street,  for 
extensions  in  its  plant. 

In  connection  with  its  new  branch  plant  at  Greenville. 
S.  C,  the  Steel  Heddle  Mfg.  Co.,  Twenty-flrst  Street  and 
Allegheny  Avenue,  Philadelphia,  manufacturer  of  textile  ma- 
chine equipment,  has  acquired  the  works  of  the  F.  &  B.  Suter 
Co..  High  Point.  N.  C.  manufacturer  of  similar  equipment, 
and  will  remove  the  machinery  to  the  new  location.  The 
plant  will  be  two  stories  60  x  125  ft.,  estimated  to  cost 
$.'JO,000.  A  portion  of  the  factory  will  be  equipped  for  as- 
sembling. ,1.  E.  Sirrine  &  Co.,  Greenville,  are  engineers. 
Robert  J.  Freitag  is  treasurer. 

The  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks,  Navy  Department. 
Washington,  has  plans  for  extensions  in  the  Government 
aircraft  manufacturing  plant  at  Philadelphia,  Building  No. 
133,  and  will  take  bids  at  an  early  date  under  specification 
4854. 

The  Philadelphia  Commercial  Museum.  Thirty-fourth 
Street.  Philadelphia,  is  in  receipt  of  an  inquiry  from  a  com- 
pany in  the  Jharia  district.  India,  for  machinery  for  all  de- 
partments of  a  match-manufacturing  plant,  including  boxes, 
for  a  capacity  of  100  gross  boxes  per  day. 

The  Newport  Contracting  &  Engineering  Co..  Newport 
News,  Va.,  has  submitted  a  low  bid  at  $S2.145,  and  wiil  re- 
ceive award  for  the  construction  of  n  ntw  engine-te.sting 
laboratory  at  the  Philadelphia  navy  yard,  for  the  Bureau 
of  Yards  and  Docks,  Washington. 

A  number  of  electric  power  companies  are  being  organized 
by  F.  W.  Woodcock.  C.  A.  McClure  and  associates,  to  Install 
and  operate  plants  and  systems  in  East  and  West  Brandy- 
wine  Townships,  and  vicinity,  the  companies  taking  the 
names  of  the  respective  township.  Application  for  State 
charters  will  be  made  Aug.  6.  James  Collins  Jones,  Bullitt 
Building,  Philadelphia,   is  representative. 

Motors,  conveying  and  elevating  machinery,  and  other 
equipment  will  be  installed  in  the  eight-story  and  basement 
plant  to  be  erected  by  the  Terminal  Warehouse  &  Transfer 
Co.,  Delaware  Avenue  and  Green  Street,  Philadelphia,  esti- 
mated to  cost  $500,000. 

The  Trenton  Malleable  Iron  Co.,  New  York  Avenue,  Tren- 
ton, N.  J.,  manufacturer  of  castings,  has  awarded  contract 
to  S.  W.  Mather  &  Sons.  Greenwood  Street,  for  a  one-story 
addition  on  a  two-story  structure,  estimated  to  cost  $16,000. 
exclusive  of  equipment.  William  A.  Klemann,  First  National 
Bank  Building,  is  architect. 

The  Board  of  Education.  Atlantic  City.  N.  J.,  has  com- 
missioned H.  A.  Stout,  Guarantee  Trust  Building,  architect, 
to  prepare  plans  for  a  five-story  vocational  school,  on  Surf 
Place,   to  cost   $175,000. 

The  Hamburg  Boiler  Works,  Inc.,  Hamburg,  Pa.,  is  plan- 
ning for  the  installation  of  a  plate  bending  roll  and  other 
equipment. 

Fire.  July  2.  destroyed  a  portion  of  the  motor  truck  body 
manufacturing  plant  of  the  Palm  Body  Co.,  Inc..  Reading, 
Pa.,  with  loss  estimated  at  $25,000.     It  is  planned  to  rebuild. 

The  Consumers'  Ice  Co.,  New  Castle,  Pa.,  is  ■perfecting 
plans  for  the  construction  of  a  large  ice -manufacturing  and 
refrigerating  plant.  A  list  of  machinery  will  soon  be  avail- 
able. -- 

Plans  are  under  way  tor  a  reorganization  of  the  Monitor 
Bi-Loop  Radiator  Co.,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  under  the  direction  of 
William  C.  Bldlack.  Lancaster,  who  recently  acquired  the 
company's  plant  and  business  for  $92,315.     It  is  proposed  to 


make  extenalona  In  the  existing  works  and  resume  the  pro- 
duction of  radiators,  boilers  and  kindred  equipment,  as  here- 
tofore manufactured. 

The  WIncroft  Stove  Works,  Middletown,  Pa.,  has  called  a 
special  meeting  of  stockholders  on  Aug.  29  to  arrange  for 
an  Increase  In  capital  from  $50,000  to  $300,000,  about  $100,- 
000  of  which  will  be  used  for  the  construction  of  a  new 
plant  at  Florin,  Pa.     James  G.  Balfour  Is  secretary. 

The  Lehlghton  Water  Co..  Lehlghton,  Pa.,  Is  considering 
the  Installation  of  pumping  machinery  at  Its  plant.  In  con- 
nection with  proposed  extensions  and  Improvements,  to  cost 
about    $40,000. 

The  Chantrell  Hardware  &  Tool  Co.,  Millmont.  Reading, 
Pa.,  will  commence  the  erection  of  a  one-story  addition  to 
cost  about   $17,000,  exclusive   of   equipment. 

L.  K.  Bingaman,  AUentown,  Pa.,  and  a.ssoclates,  have  or- 
ganized the  Greene  Power  &  Light  Co.,  Paupack  Power  & 
Light  Co.,  Palmyra  Township  Power  &  Light  Co.,  Salem 
Power  &  Light  Co..  and  Lackawaxcn  Power  &  Light  Co.,  to 
install  and  operate  plants  and  systems  in  the  sections  indi- 
cated by  company  name.  Mr.  Bingaman  will  act  as  treas- 
urer. 

Loch  &  Battista,  Inc.,  Berwick,  Pa.,  is  being  organized 
with  a  capital  of  $50,000  to  take  over  and  expand  the  plant 
of  the  company  of  the  same  name,  manufacturer  of  tanks 
and  kindred  products. 

The  Pennsylvania  Power  &  Light  Co.,  AUentown,  Pa.,  is 
completing  arrangements  for  the  purchase  of  the  municipal 
light  and  power  plants  at  Pennsburg.  Red  Hill  and  Green 
Lane,  for  $160,000.  Extensions  will  be  made,  including  the 
construction  of  additional   steel  tower  transmission   lines. 

The  Stanley  Steel  Welded  Wheel  Corporation.  Wilkes- 
Barre,  Pa.,  manufacturer  of  automobile  wheels,  is  planning 
the  establishment  of  a  factory  in  the  vicinity  of  Wyoming, 
Pa.  Negotiations  have  been  opened  for  the  purcha.=e  of  the 
former  plant  of  the  Matheson  Motor  Co. 


Pittsburgh 

Pittsburgh.   July   9. 

BUSINESS  in  machine  tools  lately  has  not  been 
as  good  as  earlier  in  the  year,  but  is  much 
better  than  at  this  time  last  year.  Many  pur- 
chases are  pending,  but  outside  of  the  Westing- 
house  inquiry  for  tools  for  its  Sharon  plant,  few 
orders  are  being  closed.  The  market  in  heavy 
equipment  and  cranes  also   is  quiet. 

Permission  has  been  granted  to  the  H.  C.  Frick  Coke  Co., 
Carnegie  Building,  Pittsburgh,  to  construct  a  coal  tipple 
with  belt  conveyor  system  at  its  Colonial  coal  mines,  near 
Roscoe.  Pa.  Also,  for  the  installation  of  barge-loading  ma- 
chinery and  the  construction  of  ice  breakers  .at  this  location. 

The  Northwestern  Motor  Sales  Co.,  .State  and  Twenty- 
first  Streets.  Erie,  Pa.,  is  planning  for  the  installation  of 
equipment  in  its  machine  and  repair  shop,  including  a  lathe, 
grinder,    drill    press   and    hand   tools. 

J.  D.  Westcott  &  Son,  Union  City,  Pa.,  manufacturers  of 
handles,  etc.,  have  tentative  plans  for  rebuilding  the  portion 
of  their  plant  at  Richwood,  W.  Va.,  recently  destroyed  by 
fire,   with   loss   estimated  at    $40,000   including  machinery. 

The  Pittsburgh  Malleable  Iron  Co.,  Thirty-fourth  and 
Smallman  Streets,  Pittsburgh,  has  purchased  the  property  of 
the  Pittsburgh  Brewing  Co.,  95  x  335  ft.,  adjoining  its  works, 
for  $75,000.  New  buildings  will  be  constructed  and  present 
structures  remodeled   by  the  new  owner  for  extensions. 

The  J.  Hoxworth  Co.,  Canonsburg,  Pa.,  is  planning  the 
installation  of  a  lathe,  drill  press,  air  compressor  and  other 
equipment  at   its  machine  shop. 

A  manual  training  department  will  be  installed  in  the 
new  central  high  school  to  be  erected  on  Somerset  Street. 
Johnstown.  Pa.,  estimated  to  cost  $900,000.  for  which  bids 
will  be  called  on  a  general  cflntract  in  the  fall.  J.  E.  Adams. 
Nemo   Building,   is  architect. 

The  Penn  Bridge  Co..  Beaver  Palls,  Pa.,  has  been  granted 
permission  to  build  a  boat-building  and  repair  plant,  with 
shipways  800  ft.  long  on  the  Beaver  River,  Bridgewater,  Pa. 
Plans  will  be  prepared  at  once. 

M.  C.  McClure,  Youngsville.  Pa.,  operating  a  machine  and 
repair  shop,  is  planning  the  installation  of  a  lathe,  drill  press 
and   other   equipment. 

Fire,  June  30.  destroyed  a  one-story  building.  100  x  200 
ft.,  at  the  plant  of  the  Universal  Steel  Co..  Curwin  Station, 
near  Bridgeville.  Pa.  An  official  estimate  of  loss  has  not 
been  announced.     It  is  planned  to  rebuild. 

The  Common  Council,  Sharon,  Pa.,  is  planning  the  in- 
stallation of  electrically-operating  pumping  machinery  at  the 
new  sewerage  disposal  works,  estimated  to  cost  $200,000. 
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Jesse  E.  Moore.  Clay.  W,  Va..  and  associates,  have  ac- 
quired the  plant  of  the  Armorcord  Rubber  Co.,  Morgantown. 
W.  Va.,  at  a  public  sale  for  $67,000.  The  new  owner,  with 
Noah  E.  Moore  and  Joseph  H.  McDermott,  both  of  Morgan- 
town,  are  planning  to  organize  a  company  to  take  over  and 
improve  the  works  and  manufacture  a  similar  line  of 
products. 

The  Brady  Warner  Coal  Corporation,  Brady,  W.  Va.,  will 
make  extensions  in  its  property  at  Oakmont,  Pa.,  including 
the  installation  of  a  conveyor  system,  picking  table,  rotary 
pump,  electric  substation,  and  other  structures.  Betterments 
are  also  under  way  at  the  coal  properties  at  Brady. 

The  Robinson  Motor  Car  Co.,  212-lS  Main  Street.  Johns- 
town, Pa.,  has  plans  for  a  three-story  service  and  repair 
building,  65  x  140  ft.,  to  cost  approximately  $85,000.  Ma- 
chine tools,  bench  tools  and  other  equipment  will  be  in- 
stalled.    H.   M.  Rogers,  Trust  Building,   is  architect. 


Baltimore 

Baltimore,  July   9. 

INQUIRIES  are  being  made  by  the  Carey  Machinery  & 
Supply  Co.,  119  East  Lombard  Street,  Baltimore,  machinery 
dealer,  for  a  quadruple  punch  and  shear,  15  In.  throat,  with 
30   in.   throat   on   shearing  end. 

The  Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Accounts,  Navy  Department. 
Washington,  will  take  bids  until  July  17  for  1795  pounds 
of  magnet  wire  for  the  Hampton  Roads  Navy  Yard,  schedule 
10S3.  and  for  ammeters  and  voltmeters  for  the  Portsmouth. 
N.   H.,   Navy  Yard,   schedule   10S5. 

The  Radiator  Repair  Shop,  712  West  Broad  Street,  Rich- 
mond, Va..  is  planning  the  Installation  of  a  lathe,  air  com- 
pressor and   other   tools. 

W.  S.  Austin.  Maryland  Trust  Building,  Baltimore,  con- 
sulting engineers,  is  in  the  market  for  two  40-hp.  motors,  with 
rails,  pulleys  and  controllers ;  two  20-hp.  motors,  with  similar 
auxiliary  equipment;  one  7%-hp.  motor  with  pulleys  and 
compensator,    and   two   5-hp.   motors. 

The  Ford  Motor  Co.,  Highland  Park,  Mich,  has  taken 
title  to  40  acres  on  the  eastern  branch  of  the  Elizabeth  River. 
Norfolk.  Va.,  for  $132,000,  as  a  site  for  its  branch  assem- 
bling plant.  Plans  will  be  drawn  for  one-story  steel  and 
reinforced  concrete  buildings,  to  cost  approximately  $100,000. 

The  Atlantic  Coast  Line  Railroad  Co.,  Wilmington,  N.  C, 
has  awarded  contract  to  the  T.  A.  Amason  Co.,  Thomasville. 
Ga.,  for  a  new  engine  house  and  addition  to  its  machine 
shop,  62  X  105  ft.,  at  Lakeland,  Fla.  The  installation  will 
include  a  large  wheel  lathe,  200-ton  locomotive  hoist  and 
other  heav>'  machinery.     J.   E.  Willoughby  is  chief  engineer. 

The  Common  Council,  Frankford,  Del.,  is  considering  the 
installation  of  electrically-operated  pumping  machinery  in 
connection  with  a  proposed  waterworks  plant  to  cost  about 
$30,000. 

A  one-story  steam-operated  power  house  will  be  erected 
by  the  Wilmington  Gas  Co.,  Wilmington,  Del.,  at  its  works. 

The  Susquehanna  Power  Co.,  Elkton,  Md..  has  been 
granted  permission  to  build  a  hydroelectric  power  plant  on 
the  Susquehanna  River,  near  Conowingo,  Md.,  with  ultimate 
capacity  of  360,000  hp.,  to  cost   in   excess   of   $15,000,000. 

H.  M.  Shaw.  O.xford,  N.  C,  is  in  the  market  for  a  quantity 
of  special  pressed  steel  parts,  and  will  contract  with  a  going 
plant  for  the  production. 

The  Carr  Auto  Spring  Co.,  290  West  Broad  Street,  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  is  planning  the  installation  of  a  power  shear. 
drill   press  and   other  equipment. 

Charles  B.  McVay.  Jr.,  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Ordnance. 
Navy  Department,  Washington,  is  taking  bids  until  July  2.5 
for  nineteen  8  in./55  guns  without  breech  mechanisms,  and 
nineteen  sets  8  in./55  gun  forgings,  as  per  proposal  form  and 
information   on   file. 

The  Eastern  Power  Co.,  Elkton,  Md.,  recently  organized, 
has  acquired  the  electric  light  and  power  utilities  at  Elkton, 
Havre  de  Grace,  Aberdeen,  North  East,  Perryville,  Rising 
Sun  and  Port  Deposit,  Md.,  and  Oxford,  Pa.  Plans  are  being 
considered  for  extensions,  including  a  hydroelectric  power 
development  and  steel  tower  transmission  system. 

The  Common  Council,  Hagerstown,  Md..  has  made  appli- 
cation for  permission  to  issue  bonds  for  $300,000  for  exten- 
sions in  the  municipal  electric  power  plant  and  the  installa- 
tion of  additional  machinery.  A.  B.  Grubmyer  is  manager 
of  the  station. 

The  F.  D.  Schluter  Auto  Welding  Co..  West  Broad  Street. 
Richmond,  Va.,  Is  planning  the  installation  of  a  lathe  and 
drill  press  in  Its  machine  shop. 

The  Virginia  Iron  &  Metal  Co.,  Richmond,  Va.,  has 
acquired  the  ordnance  reserve  depot  of  the  Government  at 
Seven  Pines,  near  Richmond,  comprising  1260  acres  of  laivl 
with    a    number    of   buildings.      Some    of    the    structures    will 


be   remodeled   and   occupied   by   the   new  owner  for  an   iron, 
steel  and  metal-working  plant.     L.   Bernstein  is  president. 

The  Wade  Mfg.  Co.,  Wadesboro,  N.  C,  is  planning  the 
construction  of  a  hydroelectric  power  plant  at  its  new 
textile  mill,  estimated  to  cost  $1,000,000.  A  one-story  steam 
power  house.  40  x  132  ft.,  will  also  be  built.  Robert  &  Co., 
Inc..    Atlanta,    Ga.,    is    engineer. 

D.  C.  Elphinstone.  408  Continental  Building.  Baltimore, 
machinery  dealer,  has  inquiries  out  for  a  10-ton  gantry 
crane,  steam  or  electric  operation ;  one  steam  shovel,  on 
wheels  or  crawler,  with  bucket  2^:  yds.  in  capacity ;  four 
IS-ton  saddle  tank  locomotives.  36-in.  gage;  and  40  4-yd. 
dump  cars.  2-way.  36-in.  gage. 

The  Amalgamated  Mining  &  Developing  Corporation. 
Marion.  Va..  recently  organized  with  a  capital  of  $1,000,000. 
has  tentative  plans  for  the  installation  of  electric  and  other 
equipment  on  local  mineral  properties.  A.  T.  Short  is 
president. 

The  Broad  Street  Bicycle  Works.  506  West  Broad  Street, 
Richmond,  Va..  is  planning  the  installation  of  a  lathe  and 
air   compressor. 

The  W.  T.  Harvey  Lumber  Co..  Fifteenth  Street  and 
Ninth  Avenue.  Columbus,  Ga.,  has  tentative  plans  for  re- 
building the  portion  of  its  main  mill,  recently  destroyed 
by-  Are  with  loss  approximating  $75,000,  including  equip- 
ment.     John   Slaughter  is   general  manager. 

Bids  will  be  received  by  the  General  Purchasing  Officer, 
Panama  Canal.  Washington,  until  July  17  for  electric 
transformers  and  copper  cable  for  the  Canal  Zone,  circular 

A  power  plant  will  be  constructed  by  the  Stark  Mills  of 
Massachusetts,  a  subsidiary  of  the  International  Cotton  Mills. 
Inc..  60  Federal  Street.  Boston,  at  its  new  textile  mill  at 
Hogansville.   Ga.,   estimated   to   cost   $1,500,000. 

Fire,  June  28,  destroyed  the  mill  and  power  house  of 
the  Union  Lumber  Co.,  Marshville,  N.  C.  with  loss  in  excess 
of  $200,000  including  equipment.     It  is  planned  to  rebuild. 

Evans  &  Kramer,  West  Broad  Street,  Richmond,  Va.. 
operating  a  machine  shop,  are  planning  the  installation  of 
a  lathe,  power  saw  and  other  equipment. 

R.  P.  Johnson.  Wytheville,  Ga.,  machinery  dealer,  has 
inquiries  out  for  a  heavy  planer  for  hard  wood  service,  with 
end  matcher  attachment. 

The  Nitrate  Agencies  Co..  104  Pearl  Street,  New  York, 
has  acquired  a  building  at  Wilmington,  N.  C,  and  plans 
for  the  installation  of  machinery  for  fertilizer  manufacture, 
including  mixing,  drying,  loading  and  unloading  equipment. 
A.  C.  Diehl  is  local  manager. 

The  Kester  Machine  Co..  Winston-Salem,  N.  C,  will  re- 
model a  building  on  Main  Street,  two  and  one-half  stories. 
25  X  100  ft.,  for  a  local  works. 

Fuqua  &  Stone,  Ashland.  Va..  operating  a  machine  shop, 
are  planning  the  installation  of  a  drill  press,  lathe,  electric 
drill    and    other    equipment. 

The  Standard  Sand  &  Gravel  Co.,  Lillington.  N.  C,  has 
inquiries  out  for  a  saddle  tank  locomotive.  20  to  40  tons. 
36-in.  gage,  second-hand. 


Buffalo 

Buffalo,  July  9. 

CONTRACT  has  been  let  by  the  Jamestown  Metal  Desk 
Co.,  Blackstone  Avenue.  Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  to  Mullen, 
Guianane  &  Ludwig,  303  North  Main  Street,  for  a  one-story 
addition,   estimated  to  cost  $50,000. 

The  Elmira,  Corning  &  Waverly  Railroad  Co.,  Corning, 
N.  Y.,  has  authorized  plans  for  rebuilding  its  repair  shops 
and  car  barns  at  South  Corning,  recently  destroyed  by  fire 
with  loss  in  excess  of  $75,000. 

The  Achilles  Rubber  Corporation.  Binghamton.  N.  Y.,  has 
been  organized  with  an  active  capital  of  $150,000  to  take 
over  and  expand  the  plant  and  business  of  the  Achilles 
Rubber  &  Tire  Co..  North  Floral  Avenue.  The  new  com- 
pany is  headed  by  W.  M.  Broderick,  R.  J.  Brown  and  D.  F. 
Rice. 

The  Jamestown  Malleable  Products  Co.,  Tiffany  Avenue, 
Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  is  perfecting  plans  for  an  addition  to  its 
foundry  and  forge  shop.     New  equipment  will  be  installed. 

The  Buffalo  Nipple  &  Machine  Co.,  335  Glenwood  Avenue, 
Buffalo,  has  entered  into  contract  with  the  Surfo  Heating  Co., 
330  Franklin  Street,  for  the  manufacture  of  Surfo  oil  burners 
and  oil-burning  equipment,  and  is  arranging  to  devote  an 
entire  floor  of  its  plant  to  this  line,  with  additional  space 
later. 

The  Manufacturers'  Tool  &  Die  Corporation.  South  Water 
Street.  Rochester.  N.  Y..  is  planning  for  the  installation  of 
die  and  tool-making  equipment,  to  replace  the  portion  of  its 
works   recently  destroyed   by   Are.      A.   W.    Formani    is  presi- 
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Alfred  C.  Elss.  SS  Gold  Stit-ol.  Kuffalo.  has  lalu-n  over  tlie 
wagon  works  and  foree  shop  at  1120  William  Street,  previ- 
ously operated  by  Jacob  Ritzcl,  and  will  remodel  the  plant 
for  a  machine  shop  and  repair  works  for  automobile  service, 
and   Install   equipment. 

The  Plattsburgh  Gas  &  Electric  Co..  PlattsburRh.  N.  Y..  Is 
planning  extensions  in  its  plant  and  system  In  the  vicinity  of 
Chazy.  N.  Y. 

The  Mann  Brothers  Co..  340  Ohio  Street.  Buffalo,  operat- 
iuK  a  linseed  oil  refinery,  will  commence  the  erection  of  a 
four-story  and  basement  addition,  .'iO  x  70  ft. 

The  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  New  York,  26  Broadway,  New 
York,  is  said  to  be  arranging  a  list  of  equipment  for  installa- 
tion at  its  proposed  machine  shop  at  Elmira,  N.  V.,  esti- 
mated to  cost  $50,000,  including  drill  press.  lathe,  bench 
tools,  etc. 

The  American  Mfg.  Concern.  Everelt  and  Work  Streets. 
Falconer.  N.  Y..  manufacturer  of  metal  and  wood  toys  and 
novelties,  is  perfecting  plans  for  a  three-story  addition  to 
cost   $55,000.   including   equipment. 

The  Van  Dyke  Taxi  &  Transfer  Co.,  Buffalo,  has  leased 
three  two-story  and  one  three-story  buildings  at  119-25 
Erie  Street,  for  the  establishment  of  a  new  service  and  ma- 
chine repair  works,  with  parts  department.  A  new  one-story 
shop  will  also  be  erected,  114  x  200  ft.,  for  general  mechani- 
cal service. 

The  Jamestown  Regulator  Co..  Wellman  Building.  James- 
town. N.  Y..  is  planning  the  installation  of  machine  shop 
equipment  and  tools.  F.  H.  Garfield  is  one  of  the  heads 
of  the  company. 

Detroit 

Pethoit.  .liily  ;>. 

REORGANIZATION    plans    are    beins       i  ■       H. 

Wills    &    Co..    Marysville.    Mich.,    mm  mo- 

mobiles.      The  property  of   the   company    li  ^d 

for  a  nominal  amount  of  $750,000  by  Kiil'h  >  '  o.. 

115  Devonshire  Street.  Boston,  bankers.  wIk.  will  :iii:inge 
financing  for  the  new  organization,  to  be  known  us  the  Wills- 
St.  Claire  Co.,  capitalized  at  $15,000,000.  Plans  will  be  per- 
fected for  plant  extensions  and  increased  output.  C,  H.  Wills 
will  be  head  of  the  new  company.  The  present  organization 
has  been  opexating  under  a  receivership  since  last  No- 
vember, 

The  Studebaker  Corporation,  Detroit,  will  commence  the 
erection  of  an  addition  to  its  local  manufacturing  plant  at 
Brush  and  Piquette  Streets  to  cost  about  $65,000. 

The  Fruehauf  Trailer  Co..  1904  Harper  Avenue,  Detroit, 
is  planning  the  construction  of  an  addition,  to  be  equipped 
primarily  as  a  machine  shop. 

The  Calumet  &  Hecla  Mining  Co..  Calumet.  Mich,  is  plan- 
ning the  installation  of  an  electric  hoist  and  other  operating 
machinery  at   its  local  copper  properties. 

The  Consumers  Power  Co..  Jackson.  Mich.,  has  acquired 
the  plant  and  system  of  the  Citizens  Electric  Co..  Battle 
Creek.  Mich.  The  property  will  be  merged  and  extensions 
and   improvements  made. 

The  Capitol  Steel  Corporation.  Lansing.  Mich.,  recently 
organized,  has  plans  for  a  fabricating  plant  for  the  produc- 
tion of  steel  bars  for  reinforcing  service  and  other  steel  spe- 
cialties. Shearing,  bending  and  other  machinery  will  be  in- 
stalled, David  S,  Stockbridge  is  president,  and  Donald  W, 
Sessions,   vice-president. 

The  Blakely  Mfg,  Co..  Fullerton  Avenue  and  Monnier 
Road,  Detroit,  manufacturer  of  wire  products,  heretofore 
located  at  5675  Wabash  Street,  has  acquired  the  plant  and 
equipment  of  the  Liberty  Stamping  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Coon  Street. 
The  machinery  will  be  removed  to  the  new  works  of  the 
purchasing  company  for  expansion  in  the  line  of  metal 
stampings    and   kindred    specialties. 

The  J,  W,  Murray  Mfg,  Co,.  1975  Clay  Street.  Detroit, 
manufacturer  of  automobile  equipment  and  parts,  is  con- 
cluding negotiations  for  the  purchase  of  seven  acres  on 
Jones  Avenue,  near  the  line  of  the  Western  Pacific  Railroad 
Co..  Oakland.  Cal..  for  a  new  branch  iilant  to  serve  the 
Durant  and  Chevrolet  automobile  works  in  this  section.  It 
is  estimated  to  cost  $250,000  with  machinery. 

The  Detroit  Air  Cooled  Car  Co..  Wayne.  Mich.,  manufac- 
turer of  air-cooled  automobiles,  is  disposing  of  a  preferred 
stock  issue  of  $1,200,000,  the  larger  part  of  the  proceeds 
to  be  used  for  expansion  and  the  purchase  of  additional  ma- 
chinery. W.  J.  Doughty  is  managing  head  of  the  com- 
pany. 

The  Arcadian  Consolidated  Mining  Co.,  Calumet,  Mich., 
is  planning  the  construction  of  a  new-power  house  to  replace 
the  structure  recently  destroyed  by  fire.  Plans  are  also  un- 
der consideration  for  the  installation  of  new  hoisting  machin- 
ery   and    other    surface    operating    equipment    at    the    copper 


The  Hoard  of  Education.  1354  Broadway,  Detroit,  has  In- 
quiries out  for  eight  change  lathcB.  Worcester  type,  for  In- 
Ht.illation  In  the  manual  training  departments  at  the  local 
schools,  to  Include  face  plates.  Jaw  chucks  and  other  ap- 
purtenances.     C.  A.   Gitdd    is  business   manager. 


Cleveland 


THE  Toledo.  Ohio.  Board  of  Education  has  placed 
orders  against  its  recent  list  of  16  machine  tools 
for  ii  new  manual  training  school,  dividing  the 
business  among  a  number  of  manufacturers  and 
limiting  the  purchases  of  one  type  of  machines  to 
two  of  one  make  to  provide  a  good  assortment  of 
tools. 

A  company  in  the  automotive  field  purchased  a 
round  lot  of  machines  the  past  week  and  new  in- 
quiries for  considerable  equipment  have  come  from 
two   Detroit  car   builder.s,    apparently   with   a  view 
to   taking   estimates   on    expenditures  for   proposed 
extensions.      The   demand    as    a    whole    is    quieter 
than  last  month.     Dealers  report  a  decline  in  vol- 
ume of  single  machine  orders  and  in  inquiries. 
The    equipment    of    the    Grant    Motor-'Car    Corporation. 
Cleveland,  was  sold  at  public  auction  by  the  receiver  July  6. 
It  included  about  20  machines. 

The  Lees-Bradner  Co..  Cleveland,  manufacturer  of  gear 
cutting  machinery,  has  had  plans  prepared  for  its  proposed 
extension.  It  will  be  a  one-story  building,  approximately 
100  x  160  ft,,  one  bay  of  which  will  be  used  for  machine 
shop  purposes  and  the  remaining  three  bays  for  an  erecting 
shop. 

The  American  Can  Co.,  Cleveland,  has  had  plans  pre- 
pared for  a  one-story  addition,  estimated  to  cost  $40,000, 
The  plant  of  the  Marion  Metallic  Vault  Co.,  Marion, 
Ohi.i  li:!--'  t"-.if  "'.M  l>\'  III.'  ..■.■.•i\cr  t..  K  M  h'l.^hmer  and 
TliiMii.is  M  11. Ilk  "I  i;;ili.iM,  iiliiM,  hi, III  .,,1111. .t,.i  with  the 
Xau..ii,il  \";.iilt  I',.  Th.-j  uili  II.,,.  111.'  |, I. lilt  li.i  the  manu- 
facture of  metal  lio.xes  and  other  sheet  metal  products. 

The  Vutex  Rubber  Co..  Barberton,  Ohio,  will  erect  a  two- 
story  factory.  50  x  60  ft. 

The  Dillon  Electric  Co..  Canton.  Ohio,  has  completed  a 
two-story  and  basement  addition.  70  x  105  ft,,  which  will 
double  the  capacity. 

The  Bluffton  Mfg,  Co,.  Bluffton,  Ohio,  will  erect  a  one- 
story  addition.  40  x  98  ft. 

The  Krude-Wierk  Mfg.  Co..  Defiance.  Ohio,  recently  in- 
corporated with  a  capital  stock  of  $50,000,  has  commenced 
the  erection  of  a  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  metal  con- 
tainers. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  has  commenced  the  erection 
of  a  new  machine  shop  for  locomotive  repair  work  at  Mt, 
Vernon.  Ohio,  to  replace  a  portion  of  its  shops  recently 
burned.     It  will  be  a  two-story  steel  structure. 

The  Akron  Lamp  Co..  Akron,  Ohio,  manufacturer  of  gaso- 
line lamps,  will  build  an  addition,  doubling  its  present  ca- 
pacity. J.  Steese  is  president  and  A.  C.  Dick  secretary  and 
treasurer. 


N" 


Milwaukee 

Milwaukee.  July   9. 
EW   business   is   developing   slowly   in   the   local 
machine-tool    market.      Scattering    orders    for 
one  or  a  few  items  were  booked  the  past  week,  but 
volume   was  light,   especially   in  view  of   the   inter- 
ruption of  the  holiday.     Some  inquiry  is  being  made 
by   automotive   shops,    although   in   the   main   these 
cover  needs  for  replacement  rather  than  extension 
of     production     facilities.       The    condition    of    this 
industry,    however,    affords    confidence    that   consid- 
erable  tool    business    will    develop   next  fall.      Rail- 
road requireiTients  have  been  appearing  slowly. 
The    Nash    Motors    Co..    Kenosha,    Wis.,    is    starting   work 
on   the  reconstruction  and   enlargement  of  the  forge  shop  of 
its  main  plant  in  Kenosha,  which   will  require  miscellaneous 
equipment    now    being    placed.      A    "hospital"    building   being 
erected    at    the    four-cylinder    car    works    in    Milwaukee    for 
final  adjustments  and  inspection,  needs  only  a  small  number 
of  it,  nis.   mnst    nf  which  have   been  purchased. 

I '..iivi,!.  i.iiil.  ,  lectrical  machinery  will  be  required  for  the 
new  .^tii,  .Sir,,  I  bridge  at  Milwaukee,  bids  on  the  complete 
coii.sini.  11(111  oi  xvliich  will  be  taken  until  July  20  by  Roland 
E.  Stoeiting.  commissioner  of  public  works.  It  will  be  a 
double-leaf    trunnion   bascule    structure.    267    ft.    long   overall 
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and  67  ft.  wide,  and  replace  a  swing  bridge  which  will  be 
scrapped. 

The  Lipman  Refrigerator  Car  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Beloit,  Wis.. 
will  erect  a  new  machine  shop  and  assembling  floor,  80  x 
260  ft.,  at  the  main  works  in  South  Beloit,  and  has  let  the 
general  contract  to  A.  C.  Woods  &  Co..  Rocktord,  111.  It  will 
cost  about  $100,000.  The  equipment  of  the  present  isolated 
machine  shop  will  be  transferred  and  supplemented  by  a 
considerable  list  of  new  tools.  J.  R.  Morash  is  general  man- 
ager. 

The  Acme  Brass  &  Metal  Works,  Inc.,  Waupaca,  Wis., 
which  a  year  ago  took  over  the  plant  and  business  of  the  de- 
funct Jorgenson  Mfg.  Co.,  has  given  an  option  to  an  un- 
named Chicago  manufacturer  for  the  purchase  of  the  prop- 
erty. A  decision  will  be  made  July  10.  The  plant  has  been 
in  only  partial  operation  for  months.  The  prospective  new 
owner  intends  to  resume  the  manufacture  of  gas  engine 
primers,  piston  rings  and  other  automotive  parts  and  spe- 
cialties, which  was  the  principal  business  of  the  Jorgenson 
company. 

The  Board  of  Education,  Weyauwega,  Wis.,  is  taking  bids 
until  Aug.  1  for  the  construction  of  a  three-story  high  and 
vocational  training  school,  98  x  154  ft.,  designed  by  Auler 
&  Jenson,  architects,  Oshkosh,  Wis.     It  will  cost  $175,000. 

The  Perfect  Pump  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Marshfield,  Wis.,  has 
changed  its  name  to  the  Northern  Equipment  &  Pump  Co. 
The  plant  was  moved  to  Ashland,  Wis.,  some  time  ago  and 
several  new  lines  of  production  have  been  entered  which  are 
requiring  frequent  additions  to  the  equipment. 

The  Stout  Institute  at  Menomonie,  Wis.,  a  State-owned 
school  for  training  vocational  instructors,  has  been  granted 
an  immediate  appropriation  of  $75,000  for  the  construction 
of  a  new  steam  generating  plant  and  the  purchase  of  boilers, 
engines  and  other  equipment.  Bids  probably  will  be  taken 
about  July   30.     Burton  E.  Nelson  is  president  and  director. 


near  Slielbyville,  Ind.,  and  will  remodel  and  impr< 
ent  station  for  a  hydroelectric  generating  plant, 
[ibout   $125,000. 


Indiana 

Indianapolis,  July  9. 

A  ONE-STORY  motor  truck  machine  and  repair  shop, 
60  X  130  ft.,  will  be  erected  by  the  Board  of  Public 
Works,  Indianapolis,  for  the  city  fire  department.  It  will 
cost  in  excess  of  $50,000  with  equipment.  Edward  Doep- 
pers,  City  Hall,  is  architect  and  engineer.  George  Kutsell 
Is  secretary. 

James  W.  Smith,  Inc.,  Indianapolis,  recently  organized 
with  a  capital  of  $100,000,  has  leased  property  at  924-26 
Port  Wayne  Avenue  for  a  new  plant  to  manufacture  refrig- 
erating machines  up  to  about  5  tons  in  capacity.  The  plant 
will  be  devoted  entirely  to  assembling,  with  parts  manu- 
facture handled  under  contract  by  several  local  plants.  Later 
the  new  company  purposes  to  erect  new  works  for  all  fea- 
tures of  production.  James  W.  Smith  is  president.  Charles 
G.  Roberts  and  E.  R.  Wilbrink  are  also  officials  of  the  new 
company. 

The  Cambridge  Light  &  Power  Co..  Cambridge,  Ind.,  has 
been  organized  with  a  capital  of  $75,000,  to  equip  and  oper- 
ate an  electric  power  plant  and  system  for  local  commercial 
service.  Prank  M.  Taylor  and  Robert  S.  Ashe,  both  of 
Cambridge,  head  the  company. 

The  Columbus  Wood  Turning  Co.,  Columbus,  Ind..  has 
abandoned  plans  for  rebuilding  its  local  plant,  recently  de- 
stroyed by  fire,  and  will  establish  a  new  factory  in  the 
former  plant  of  the  White  Wood  Products  Co.,  Crothers- 
ville,   Ind.     Machinery  will  be  installed  at  once. 

The  Kendall  Motor  Products  Co..  Fort  Wayne.  Ind.,  has 
acquired  the  plant  and  business  of  the  Kendall  Engineering 
Corporation,  defunct,  manufacturer  of  piston  rings  and  other 
automotive  products.  Th3  works  will  be  extended  to  pro- 
vide an  output  of  about  85,000  piston  rings  per  month.  A 
branch  factory   will  be  maintained   at   Detroit. 

The  Merchants  Heat  &  Light  Co..  Indianapolis,  has  ar- 
ranged  for  an  increase  in  capital  stock  from  $2,500,000  to 
$3,000,000,  a  portion  of  the  proceeds  to  be  used  for  extensions 
in  electric  generating  plants  and  system. 

The  E.  K.  Settergren  Co..  Bluffton.  Tnd..  recently  or- 
ganized, has  taken  over  the  local  plant  of  the  W.  B.  Brown 
Co.,  manufacturer  of  furniture,  recently  dissolved,  for  the 
establishment  of  a  factory  to  manufacture  pianos  and  piano 
mechanisms.  Improvements  will  be  made,  including  the  in- 
stallation of  additional  equipment  for  the  new  line  of  pro- 
duction. 

The  Northern  Indiana  Gas  &  Electric  Co.,  Port  Wayne. 
Ind.,  is  arranging  an  appropriation  of  $250,000  for  extensions 
and  improvements  in  its  generating  plants  and  system  dur- 
ing the  present  year, 

Clarence  C.  Shipp.  head  of  Shipp  &  Co.,  Indianapolis, 
manufacturer  of  heating  and  ventil.ating  equipment,  has  ac- 
quired a  water  power  site  and  power  house  at  Flatrock  Mill. 


Chicago 

Chicago.  July   9. 

THE  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  Western  has  closed 
for  its  entire  list  of  tools,  involving  a  total  ex- 
penditure of  approximately  $275,000.  Action  on 
the  Elgin.  Joliet  &  Eastern  inquiry  is  now  placed 
at  a  week  hence.  The  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy 
will  probably  not  close  against  its  list  for  another 
month.  The  propositions  on  the  additional  tools  in- 
quired for  by  the  Chicago  &  North  Western  have 
not  yet  been  passed  upon  by  the  mechanical  de- 
partment of  that  road,  so  that  purchases  are  not 
expected  for  some  time.  Outside  of  railroad  buy- 
ing, the  market  is  exceedingly  quiet,  orders  and  in- 
quiries from  industrial  sources  being  few. 

The  H.  G.  Saal  Mfg.  Co.,  1800  Montrose  Avenue,  Chicago, 
has  purchased  a  tract,  406  x  627  ft.,  on  Lincoln  Street  be- 
tween Argyle  and  Ainslie  Streets,  as  the  site  for  a  plant  to 
manufacture  phonograph  motors,  radio  equipment,  automo- 
bile accessories,  etc.     It  will  cost  $600,000. 

The  Goss  Printing  Press  Co.,  1535  South  Paulina  Street, 
Chicago,  has  purchased  property,  92  x  455  ft.,  at  the  south- 
east corner  of  Fifteenth  Place  and  Wood  Street,  for  the  ex- 
pansion of  its  facilities, 

Hruby  Brothers,  112  North  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago,  have 
a  contract  for  a  one  and  two-story  plant.  100  x  160  ft.,  at 
Fifty-second  Avenue  and  Thirty-third  Street,  Cicero.  111.,  for 
Maximum  Power  Motors,  Inc.  The  structure  will  cost  $200.- 
000,  and  next  fall  it  is  planned  to  start  a  second  unit,  80  x 
160  ft.,  to  cost  $150,000.  The  company  is  a  successor  to  the 
Universal  Gas  Electric  Co.,  Lawrence,  Kan.,  and  will  manu- 
facture a  gas-electric  six-wheel  truck  and  motor  bus,  hav- 
ing a  four-wheel  drive.  Garvin  Denby  is  president  and 
W.   R.  Hostetter.  secretary. 

James  Burns,  64  West  Randolph  Street,  Chicago,  is  tak- 
ing bids  on  a  two-story  garage  addition,  Morse  Avenue,  near 
Sheridan   Road,  Chicago,  for  P.  C.  Winn.,  to  cost  $150,000. 

Otto  and  Walter  Schmidt,  owners  of  the  Rienzi  Garage, 
554  Diversey  Parkway,  Chicago,  have  let  contract  for  a 
two-story  garage,  150  x  250  ft.,  at  Lehmann  Court,  to  cost 
$250,000. 

The  American  Steel  Foundries,  Chicago,  is  completing  an 
extension,  85  x  200  ft.,  to  the  cleaning  room  of  its  plant  at 
Indiana  Harbor,  Ind. 

The  C.  G.  Spring  Co.  of  Illinois,  a  subsidiary  of  the  C.  G. 
Spring  Bumper  Co..  Detroit,  has  purchased  a  building  at 
1445  West  Thirty-eighth  Street.  Chicago,  and  will  use  it  as 
a  branch  warehouse  and  factory  for  the  manufacture  of 
automobile  bumpers.      It   has   a  floor   space  of   60.000    sq.   ft. 

The  Tri-City  Malleable  Casting  Co.,  which  recently  pur- 
chased a  foundry  from  the  Moline  Plow  Co.,  East  Moline. 
111.,  is  installing  five  annealing  ovens. 

The  American  Products  &  Package  Co.,  recently  organized 
for  the  manufacture  of  children's  toys,  Anderson,  Tnd.,  has 
purchased  the  Lavelle  foundry  building  on  Chase  Street. 

The  Ford  Motor  Co.,  Detroit,  which  is  constructing  an 
assembling  and  body  plant  at  Hegewisch,  III.,  expects  to 
-start  operation  with  5000  employees  within  six  weeks.  The 
present  assembling  plant  in  Chicago  will  be  sold  and  the 
SOO  employees  will  be  transferred  to  Hegewisch. 

B.  L.  Salzman,  Chicago,  dealer  in  salvaged  machinery, 
purchased  the  plant  of  the  Western  Boiler  Pipe  Co.,  Mon- 
mouth, III.,  at  auction.  Approval  of  the  sale  by  the  court 
has  not  yet  been  obtained. 

The  Anchor  Concrete  Machinery  Co.,  Adrian,  Mich.,  will 
build  a  one-story  addition,  59  x   65  ft. 

The  Orton  &  Steinbrenner  Co.,  Chicago,  manufacturer  of 
locomotive  cranes,  will  erect  a  one-story  machine  shop  addi- 
tion at  Huntington,  Ind. 

The  Mineral  Rubber  Products  Co.,  1919  Second  Avenue, 
Moline,  III.,  is  building  a  plant  to  cost  $20,000. 

The  Prank  Foundries  Corporation.  Moline,  111.,  is  erectin? 
additions  to  cost  $20,000.  The  improvements  include  2000 
sq.  ft.  additional  core  room  space,  a  retaining  wall  for  stor- 
age of  raw  material,  a  new  carpenter  shop,  a  fire-proof  pat- 
tern vault  and  additional  space  in  the  molding  room  and  sand 
and  castings  storage  house. 

The  State  Board  of  Control,  State  House,  St.  Paul.  Minn., 
will  take  bids  for  a  new  power  plant  at  the  institutional 
buildings  to  be  erected  at  Winona,  Minn.,  estimated  to  cost 
$575,000.  Plans  are  also  nearing  completion  for  a  one-story 
and  basement  power  house  addition  to  the  State  mechanical 
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laundry.  St.  Paul,  to  ccist  $,1.'..O0O.  C.  IT.  John.ston.  GIG 
Capitol   Bank   Building.   Is  architect   for  both   projects. 

The  VlUlnp  Pump  Co.,  309  East  Fourth  Street,  Cedar 
U.iplds.  Iowa,  has  plan.s  for  a  one  and  two-story  addition, 
SO  X  lTt2  ft.     Georgie  Wyth  Is  general  manager. 

The  Elgin.  Jollet  &  Eastern  Railroad  Co.,  208  South  La 
Salle  Street,  Chicago,  will  take  bids  tor  a  new  one-story  car 
shop  at  East  Jollet,  111.,  300  x  500  ft.,  to  cost  about  $350,000. 

The  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  Railroad  Co..  547  West 
.lackson  Boulevard,  Chicago,  will  proceed  with  the  construc- 
tion of  the  second  unit  of  Its  new  locomotive  shops  at  Den- 
ver, Colo.,  to  cost  $1,000,000  with  machinery.  Work  on  the 
tirst  unit  is  nearlng  completion. 

The  Climax  Engineering  Co..  foot  of  Fourth  Street.  Clin- 
ton. Iowa,  is  considering  plans  for  a  new  one-story  foundry. 
C.  B.  Stebblns  is  head. 

The  Chicago  Association  of  Commerce,  10  South  La  Salle 
Street,  Chicago,  is  in  receipt  of  an  inquiry  (2239)  from  a 
company  at  Pittsburgh,  desiring  to  locate  a  local  bronze 
foundry  for  the  production  of  special  grill  work  and  kindred 
specialties.  Also,  from  a  company  at  Monterey,  Mex.  (2216). 
which  is  in  the  market  for  machinery  for  the  manufacture  of 
wire  hair  pins  and  small  wire  goods. 

The  Jacob  E.  Decker  &  Sons  Packing  Co.,  Mason  City, 
Iowa,  is  planning  for  the  erection  of  a  new  two-story  ma- 
chine shop,  75  X  95  ft. 

Gumbinsky  Brothers,  Inc.,  2261  South  Union  Avenue,  Chi- 
cago, manufacturer  of  paper  products,  has  plans  under  way 
for  a  new  mill  and  power  plant  at  Thirty-flist  Street  and 
California  Avenue,  to  cost  in  excess  of  $2,500,000  with  ma- 
chinery. A.  Epstein,  2001  West  Pershing  Road,  is  architect 
and  engineer.     Oscar  Gumbinsky  heads  the  company. 

The  United  States  Engineer  Office,  Milwaukee,  will  receive 
bids  until  July  16  for  two  1  cu.  yd.  capacity,  clamshell 
buckets,  circular  444,  and  two  horizontal,  duplex  piston 
steam  pumps,  circular   445. 

The  Iowa  Malleable  Iron  Co.,  Fairfield,  Iowa,  is  taking 
bids  for  a  new  two-story  and  basement  building.  27  x  64  ft., 
estimated  to  cost  $50,000. 


steel  casters.  It  reports  the  largest  volume  of  business  In 
Its  history. 

The  Dayton  FIrcdoor  Co.,  Dayton,  formerly  the  Cleveland 
Flrcdoor  Co.,  has  established  a  plant  at  413  West  Fifth 
Street  for  the  manufacture  of  automatically  operated  fire 
doors.     Walter  Gels  is  manager  of  the  company. 

The  Amerag  Corporation.  Allentown,  Pa.,  has  purchased 
the  plant,  equipment  and  rights  to  manufacture  tractors 
formerly  owned  by  the  London  Motor  Plow  Co.,  London, 
Ohio. 


Cincinnati 

Cincinnati,  July  9. 

THE  machine  tool  market  continues  dull,  buying 
generally    being    confined    to    single    tools.      In- 
quiries  however,   continue   in   fair   volume   and   are 
mostly    for   one   or   two   machines,    but   buyers   are 
hesitant  about  closing   deals.     There   was   no  rail- 
road   buying   of    consequence    the    past    week,    but 
some   activity    on   the    part   of   manufacturers   was 
noted  in  connection  with  a  small  list  of  tools  wanted 
for  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  shops  at  Columbus. 
The    Norfolk   &   Western    Railroad    is   expected    to 
begin  purchasing  against  its  recent   list  this  week. 
For  the  first  time  in  nearly  a  year  machine  shop 
and    foundry    help    is    available,    a    slackening    in 
building    operations    being    given    as    the    reason, 
though   the   fact   that   union  foundries  recently  in- 
creased  wages   one   dollar   a  day   is   given   as   the 
reason  for  the  sudden  oversupply  of  foundry  help. 
Foundries     operating     open     shops     have     not    all 
granted    the   full    wage   increase,    though   it   is   pos- 
sible that  some  may  do  so. 
The  William   Powell   Co.,   Cincinnati,   valve   manufacturer, 
will  let  contracts   probably  this  week   for   an    addition   to   its 
plant  on  Spring  Grove  Avenue.     It  will  be  built  of  reinforced 
concrete,  three   stories,   and  will   cost   approximately   $80,000. 
It  is  expected  to  be  ready  for  occupancy  about  Jan.  1,  1924. 
Considerable  machine  tool  equipment  will  be  installed,  though 
oflicials  of  the  company   have   not  yet  prepared   a  complete 
list  of  the  tools  required. 

The  plant  of  the  Dayton  Steel  Foundry  Co..  Dayton,  Ohio, 
was  damaged  to  the  extent  of  about  $30,000  by  a  fire  which 
started  in  the  core  room  July  1.  Operations  were  sus- 
pended  for  only  a  few  days  and  the  plant  is  again  running 
on  full  time. 

The  Duro  Pump  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Dayton,  manufacturer  of 
pumps  and  water  systems,  is  having  plans  prepared  for  a 
five-story  reinforced  concrete  addition,  with  50.000  sq.  ft. 
of  floor  space.  Bids  will  probably  be  called  within  a  few 
weeks.     C.  F.  Brunette  is  president. 

The  Schuyler  Mfg.  Co.,  Springfield,  Ohio,  has  estab- 
lished a  plant  in  the  Shuey  Building,  and  will  manufacture 
automobile  accelerators  and  fire  alarm  systems.  W.  L. 
Schuyler  is  president. 

The  Hamilton  Caster  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio,  has 
installed    new   equipment    in    its   shop    for    the   production    of 


The  Gulf  States 

BIUMINGHAM,   July    9. 

ASITI':  has  been  selected  by  the  United  North  &  South 
Oil  Co..  Luling.  Tex.,  for  a  new  refinery  to  cost  $100,000, 
for  which  plans  will  be  prepared  at  once. 

The  Dunigan  Tool  &  Supply  Co..  Inc.,  Breckenrldge,  Tex., 
is  planning  the  construction  of  a  branch  machine  shop  and 
mechanical  works  for  oil-well  machinery  at  Amarillo,  Tex., 
where  a  site  is  now  being  selected. 

The  Trans-Continental  Oil  Co.,  Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  is 
planning  to  proceed  with  the  construction  of  a  new  refinery, 
on  which  work  was  suspended  several  months  ago.  Ar- 
rangements will  be  made  for  the  machinery  installation. 
The  refinery  will  be  used  for  lubricating  oil  production  and 
is   estimated    to   cost   $850,000. 

The  G.  R.  Mueller  Co..  Brown-Marx  Building.  Birming- 
ham, machinery  dealer,  is  inquiring  for  one  100-hp.  and  a  30 
to  35-hp.  motor,  each  provided  with  rails,  pulley  and  starter, 
controller,   etc. 

The  Bender  Steel,  Iron  &  Supply  Co..  Shreveport,  La., 
has  acquired  a  site  and  will  have  plans  prepared  for  a  one- 
story  machine  shop  and  foundry. 

C.  N.  Humason,  city  manager,  Lufkin,  Tex.,  will  receive 
bids  until  July  16  for  pumping  machinery  for  a  local  water- 
works station.  26  x  85  ft.,  and  traveling  crane.  H.  N. 
Roberts.  4227  Irving  Avenue,  Dallas,  Tex.,  is  consulting  en- 
gineer. 

The  Common  Council,  Georgiana,  Tex.,  has  tentative  plans 
for  a  municipal  electric  light  and  power  plant. 

The  Elgin  Ice  &  Cold  Storage  Co.,  Elgin,  Tex.,  recently 
organized,  has  taken  over  the  plant  and  property  of  the 
Elgin  Light  &  Power  Co.  Plans  are  under  way  for  exten- 
sions in  the  cold  storage  and  refrigerating  plant  and  the 
installation  of  additional  equipment.     W.  L.  Ayers  is  head. 

Fire.  June  30.  destroyed  a  portion  of  the  plant  of  the 
Texas  Wheel  &  Body  Co..  Commerce  and  Dove  Streets,  Dal- 
las, Tex.,  manufacturer  of  automobile  wheels  and  bodies, 
with  loss  estimated  at   $75,000.     It  is  planned  to  rebuild. 

The  Childress  Light  &  Ice  Co.,  Childress.  Tex.,  is  perfect- 
ing plans  for  an  addition  to  its  power  plant,  and  the  instal- 
lation of  generating  equipment  and  auxiliary  machinery. 
Frank  Houston  is  general  manager. 

The  O'Neals  Lime  Works.  Inc..  Birmingham,  has  ar- 
ranged an  appropriation  of  $500,000  for  its  new  plant  at 
Calera,  Ala.  The  installation  will  include  10  kilns,  each  with 
capacity  of  40  tons  per  day,  power  house,  machine  shop, 
crushing  and  quarry  plant.  All  machinery  will  be  elec- 
trically operated,  direct-connected.  The  Schafter  Engineer- 
ing &  Equipment  Co.,  2S1S  Smailman  Street.  Pittsburgh,  is 
engineer.  John  H.  Adams  is  president,  and  Albert  Strafford, 
secretary-treasurer. 

Fire.  June  29,  destroyed  a  portion  of  the  No.  1  plant 
of  the  Conners  Steel  Co.,  Birmingham,  with  loss  estimated 
at   $200,000,    including  equipment.      It   is  planned   to   rebuild. 

The  Dallas  Railway  Co.,  Dallas,  Tex.,  has  arranged  an 
appropriation  of  $1,000,000  for  extensions  in  its  power  house 
and  system,  including  the  installation  of  additional  ma- 
chinery, to  be  used  over  a  period  of  about  18  months. 

The  Brevard  County  Power  Co.,  1422  Munsey  Building, 
Baltimore,  recently  organized  under  Maryland  laws  with 
capital  of  $200,000,  has  tentative  plans  for  a  power  house 
and  system  in  Brevard  County,  Fla.,  to  cost  $75,000.  The 
new  company  is  headed  by  Herman  A.  Lang  and  Joseph 
A.    Slattery. 

The  Car  Parts  Depot  Co.,  El  Paso,  Tex.,  has  awarded 
contract  to  the  Anderson  Construction  Co.,  El  Paso,  for  a 
new  one-story  works  on  Texas  Street.  B.  Edwin  Ryan  is 
president. 

A  one-story  power  house  will  be  erected  by  the  Louisiana 
Glass  Mfg.  Co.,  Monroe,  La.,  recently  organized  with  a 
capital  of  $400,000,  at  its  proposed  plant,  to  cost  close  to 
$200,000  with  machinery.  James  S.  Stock,  Lancaster,  Ohio, 
heads  the  company. 

The  H.  L.  Brown  Paper  Co.,  Inc.,  Monroe,  La.,  recently  or- 
ganized, has  awarded  a  general  contract  to  the  Morton  C. 
Tuttle  Co..  Boston,  for  the  first  unit  of  its  proposed  plant 
near  Monroe.    It  will  cost  close  to  $1,000,000  with  machinery, 
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and  will  include  a  power  house.  George  F.  Hardy,  309  Broad- 
way. New  York,  is  engineer.  H.  L.  Brown,  Orange,  Tex.,  is 
president 

The  Florida  Steel  &  Wire  Co.,  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  recently 
organized,  has  plans  for  a  local  factory  to  manufacture 
wire  nails,  fencing  and  kindred  products,  to  cost  in  excess 
of  $300,000. 

Fire,  June  28,  destroyed  the  phosphoric  acid  plant  of 
the  American  Cyanamid  Co.,  511  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York, 
at  Brewster.  Fla.,  with  loss  estimated  at  $400,000,  including 
machinery  and  power  equipment.  The  plant  was  operated 
in  conjunction  with  the  Virginia-Carolina  Chemical  Co.,  Rich- 
mond, Va, 

The  Common  Council,  Bryan,  Tex.,  will  extend  the 
municipal  electric  power  plant  and  install  additional  equip- 
ment to  double  the  present  capacity.  E.  E.  McAdams  is 
city  manager  in  charge. 

The  Bastrop  Glass  Co.,  Bastrop,  La.,  recently  organized, 
will  take  over  the  plant  of  the  Ouachita  Valley  Glass  Co., 
constructed  at  a  cost  of  $250,000.  It  is  purposed  to  install 
additional  equipment. 

The  Simpson  County  Lumber  Co.,  Strengthford.  near 
Waynesboro.  Miss.,  is  planning  to  rebuild  the  portion  of 
its  mill  and  power  house,  recently  destroyed  by  fire  with 
loss  of  $65,000,  including  equipment.  John  O'Keefe  is  general 
manager. 

The  Caddo-DeSoto  Cotton  Oil  Co.,  Shreveport.  La.,  has 
olans  for  a  new  works.  60  x  325  ft.,  with  extension.  SO  x  200 
ft.,  to  replace  its  plant  recently  destroyed  by  fire.  It  will 
cost  about  $60,000  with  machinery.  M.  O.  Stockbridge  is 
vice-president. 

The  Corona  Coal  Co.,  Townley,  Ala.,  will  install  new 
electrical    and   mechanical   equipment  at   its   local   properties. 

The  Blue  Ribbon  Refineries.  Inc.,  Brown  wood,  Tex.,  has 
been  organized  to  take  over  and  expand  the  Blue  Ribbon 
Refinery,  idle  for  some  months.  The  plant  will  be  developed 
for  handling  2000  bbl.  of  crude  oil  every  24  hrs.  J.  A.  Good- 
man.  Memphis.    Tenn.,    is  one   of  the  heads  of   the   company. 


The  Central  South 


St.    Louis,   July    »■ 

PLANS  have  been  authorized  by  the  Louisville  Petroleum 
Refining  Co.,  Inter-Southern  Building,  Louisville,  for 
the  erection  of  a  new  refinery,  estimated  to  cost  $250,000 
with  machinery.  W.  M.  Mitchell  is  one  of  the  heads  of  the 
company,  in  charge. 

The  Grayson  &  Dressel  Mfg.  Co..  Ashland,  Ky..  manufac- 
turer of  gas  stoves  and  parts,  has  leased  the  Lefllngwell 
Building,  Front  Street,  totaling  about  10,000  sq.  ft.,  for  a 
new  plant.  Improvements  will  be  made  and  machinery  in- 
stalled at  once.  It  is  expected  to  develop  a  capacity  of 
200   stoves  per  day,   or  more  than  triple  the  present  output. 

The  Farber  Fire  Brick  Co..  Farber,  Mo.,  has  plans  for 
the  erection  of  an  addition,  estimated  to  cost  $100,000,  in- 
cluding machinerj'.      R.    H.    Miller   is  head. 

The  Common  Council,  Drexel,  Mo.,  is  planning  the  in- 
stallation of  electrically-operated  pumping  machinery  at  its 
new  municipal  waterworks.  J.  P.  Davis,  305  Central  Trust 
Building,  Jefferson  City,  Mo.,   is  engineer. 

The  Board  of  Trustees.  Vanderbilt  University,  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  is  taking  bids  until  July  16  for  a  new  power  house 
and  other  buildings  at  the  institution,  to  cost  in  excess  of 
$1,200,000.  A  mechanical  laundry  plant  will  also  be  built. 
Coolidge  &  Shattuck,  122  Ames  Building,  Boston,  are 
architects. 

The  Clinchfield  Portland  Cement  Co..  Kingsport,  Tenn.. 
has  acquired  property  near  Macon.  Ga..  and  will  have  plans 
prepared  for  a  new  plant  with  initial  capacity  of  about  2000 
bbl.  per  day.  A  power  house  and  machine  shop  will  be  built. 
The  entire  works  with  machinery  will  cost  about  $1,000,000. 
John  A.  Miller  is  president,  and  W.  M.  Bennett,  second  vice- 
president  and  treasurer. 

The  Leggett  &  Piatt  Spring  Bed  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Carthage, 
Mo.,  is  considering  the  erection  of  a  one  or  two-story  addi- 
tion.  f.«tim:ilid   to  cost  $55,000   including  equipment. 

I,.  A.  .Niikell  and  R.  V.  Bartow,  Troy,  Mo.,  have  acquired 
th.  loiMl  municipal  electric  light  and  power  plant,  and 
will  opcrMli-  as  a  private  enterprise.  Plans  are  under  con- 
sideration for  extensions  and  the  installation  of  additional 
equipment.  The  purchasers  formerly  operated  the  Edina 
Light  Co. 

The  State  Board  of  Affairs.  Capitol  Building,  Oklahoma 
City,  Okla.,  will  commence  the  erection  of  a  two-story  power 
house  at  the  local  University  Hospital,  estimated  to  cost 
$60,000.  New  machinery  will  be  installed.  Layton.  Smith 
&  Forsyth.  701  Southwest  National  Bank  Building,  are 
architects. 

Tho  Okemah  Gas  &  Electric  Co.,  Okemah.  Okla.,  recently 


organized  with  a  capital  of  $50,000,  is  planning  the  installa- 
tion and  operation  of  a  power  plant  and  system.  S.  T. 
Palmer  and  T.  E.  Standley,   Okemah,  head  the  company. 

The  Duncan  Machinery  Co..  P.  O.  Box  265,  Knoxville, 
Tenn.,  machinery  dealer,  has  inquiries  out  for  a  generator 
to  be  installed  in  a  power  house  for  sawmill  service,  in- 
cluding  auxiliary  electrical    equipment. 

The  Daenzer  Motor  Co.,  Sterling,  Kan.,  is  planning  the 
installation  of  equipment  in  its  machine  shop,  including  a 
power  lathe,  drill  press,  emery  wheel  and  stand,  cylinder 
grinder,  small  tools  and  transmission  apparatus.  C.  H. 
Daenzer  is  head. 

The  Inman  Furniture  Co.,  Kentucky  and  Thirteenth 
Streets.  Louisville,  is  considering  plans  for  a  new  four-story 
plant,  estimated  to  cost  $500,000  with  machinery.  Charles 
W.    Inman    is   president. 

Fire.  June  28,  destroyed  the  plant  of  the  Quickel  Auto- 
mobile &  Supply  Co..  Albuquerque,  N.  M.,  with  loss  estimated 
at  $75,000  including  equipment.     It  is  planned  to  rebuild. 

The  National  Radio  Mfg.  Co.,  225  West  Second  Street, 
Oklahoma  City,  Okla..  is  planning  the  installation  of  equip- 
ment for  a  local  plant,  including  lathe,  circular  saw,  polish- 
ing machine,  grinder,  etc.,  all  electrically-operated.  Dudley 
Shaw  is  president. 

The  Camp  Branch  Coal  Corporation.  Ivel,  Ky.,  is  plan- 
ning the  installation  of  electrical  and  mechanical  equipment, 
including  shaking  screens,  cutting  equipment,  transmission 
apparatus,   etc. 

The  Springfield  Packing  Co.,  741  South  Weller  Street. 
Springfield,  Mo.,  plans  the  installation  of  a  refrigerating 
plant  at  its  proposed  local  packing  works,  estimated  to  cost 
$300,000.      T.    F.    Wallace   is  head. 

The  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Co.,  135  East  Eleventh 
Place,  Chicago,  has  awarded  general  contract  to  Joseph 
E.  Nelson  &  Sons,  3240  South  Michigan  Avenue,  for  its 
new  car  and  locomotive  repair  shops  at  Central  City,  Ky.. 
estimated  to  cost  $370,000  including  equipment.  F.  L.  Thomp- 
son  is  chief  engineer. 

The  Common  Council,  Van  Buren,  Ark.,  is  considering 
the  installation  of  electrically-operated  pumping  machinery 
in  connection  with  waterworks  construction  and  improve- 
ments, estimated  to  cost  $200,000,  in  which  amount  bonds 
have    been    sold. 

The  Dixie  Cotton  Oil  Co..  Batesville,  Ark.,  recently  formed 
with  a  capital  of  $1,600,000,  is  said  to  be  considering  plans 
for  the  construction  of  a  cotton  oil  mill,  estimated  to  cost 
$250,000  with  machinery.  D.  D.  Adams,  Little  Rock,  Ark., 
and  W^.   O.  Scroggins,   Batesville,  are  heads. 

A  lathe,  drill  press,  cylinder  grinder  and  other  equip- 
ment will  be  installed  in  the  machine  shop  in  the  two-story 
automobile  service  building.  50  x  110  ft.,  to  be  erected  at 
Camden,  Ark.,  by  O.  B.  Burns,  Camden,  to  cost  approximately 
$40,000. 

The  Common  Council,  Sayre,  Okla.,  has  tentative  plans 
for  a  municipal  electric  power  plant.  A  fund  of  $115,000 
will  be  provided  for  this  and  other  municipal  improvements. 
V.  V.  Long  &  Co.,  1300  Colcord  Building,  Oklahoma  City, 
Okla.,    are    engineers. 

Philip  R.  Dunton.  Ponca  City,  Okla.,  will  build  a  one- 
story  addition  to  his  local  power  plant,  52  x  SO  ft.  A  list 
of  equipment  will  be  arranged. 

The  Motch  Motor  Co..  Middlesboro.  Ky.,  will  equip  a 
machine  shop  in  its  new  two-story  building,  50  x  ISO  ft., 
for  which  plans  are  being  prepared  by  Manley  &  Young, 
Knoxville.  Tenn..  architects.  A  lathe,  air  compressor,  cylinder 
grinder  and  drill  press  will  be  installed. 

A  one-story  power  plant,  56  x  SO  ft.,  will  be  erected  at 
Forrest  City.  Ark.,  for  the  Forrest  City  SiJecial  Improve- 
ment District.  Plans  have  been  completed  by  F.  J.  Herring, 
Forrest    City,    engineer. 


The  Pacific  Coast 


San  Francisco.  July   3. 

PLANS  are  being  prepared  by  the  Southern  Pacific  Rail- 
road Co..  65  Market  Street.  San  Francisco,  for  a  new 
power  house  at  San  Luis  Obispo.  Cal.,  to  cost  $50,000. 

The  Williams  Brothers  Aircraft  Co.,  San  Francisco, 
will  commence  the  erection  of  a  new  one-story  plant  for 
parts  manufacture  and  assembling  on  South  Twenty-fifth 
Street,  to  cost  $30,000,  by  day  labor. 

The  FYuit  Growers'  Association.  Beaumont.  Cal.,  is  con- 
sidering plans  for  a  local  ice-manufacturing  and  cold  stor- 
age plant.     A.  E.   Isham  is  in  charge. 

Ralph  Bennett.  CAitral  Building,  Los  Angeles,  and  asso- 
ciates, have  made  application  to  build  a  hydroelectric  power 
plant  on  Big  Rock  Creek,  Los  Angeles  County,  to  develop  a 
capacity  of  6100  hp.,  estimated  to  cost  $600,000. 

The    Washington    Iron    Works,    1100    Seattle    Boulevard, 
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tnaohine  and  mechanical  shop,  40  x  120  ft.,  for  the  voca- 
tional department.  Allison  &  Allison,  Hibernian  Building, 
]-os   Angeles,  are  architects. 

The  Atchison.  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Railway  Co.,  Kerckhoff 
Building,  I-os  Angeles,  plans  to  rebuild  the  portion  of  its 
lumber  mill  at  San  Bernardino,  Cal.,  destroyed  l)y  fiie  June 
30,  with  loss  estimated  at  $400,000  including  equipment  and 
stock. 

The  Eureka  Smelting  Co..  Eureka,  Xev..  recently  organ- 
ized to  take  over  the  Eureka-Xevada  Railroad,  and  local 
mining  properties,  has  disposed  of  a  bond  issue  of  $2..'i00.000. 
the  larger  portion  of  the  pioteeds  to  be  used  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a  new  smelting  plant  and  power  house.  George  T. 
Wilson  is  president,  and  Charles  N.  Sigison,  secretary  and 
treasurer. 

The  Nevada-California  Power  Co.,  Riverside,  Cal.,  has 
tentative  plans  for  a  hydroelectric  generating  plant  on  the 
North  Fork  of  Rush  Creek,  Mono  County,  estimated  to  cost 
$160,000. 

The  Eureka  Lumber  &  Planing  Mill.  ICast  Fourteenth 
Street  and  Thirty-sixth  Avenut-,  il-iJuiI  .  .i  li.is  t.-iita- 
tive    plans    for    rebuilding    the    i"'ii  i.ii     i  ,  ,  .inly 

destroyed  by  fire  with  loss  appinxn  l     • im  Imling 

equipment.  A  new  site  is  Ijeiiig  s.t.-i  .1.  '  \\  .  'lilljtit  is 
one  of  the  heads  of  the  company. 

The  Great  Western  Power  Co..  14  Sansom  Street.  San 
Francisco,  has  authorized  plans  for  additions  to  its  two 
hydroelectric  power  plants  at  Caribou  and  Las  Plumas.  Cal., 
estimated  to  cost  $1,000,000  each. 

The  Hayes-Hunt  Corporation,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  manu- 
facturer of  automobile  bodies  for  the  Durant  Motors,  Inc., 
with  which  it  is  affiliated,  will  soon  break  ground  for  a  new- 
plant  at  Oakland,  Cal.,  to  cost  $100,000. 
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Canada 

TORO.VTO.  July  9. 
^EMAXD  for  machine  tools  fell  oft  slightly  the 
past  week  and  orders  closed  were  somewhat 
below  those  of  previous  weeks.  This  decline,  however, 
is  looked  upon  as  only  temporary,  caused  chiefly  by 
the  present  holiday  season,  and  it  is  the  general 
opinion  that  the  active  demand  which  has  been 
a  feature  of  the  market  almost  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  will  be  resumed  without  any  con- 
siderable delay.  The  erection  of  new  plants  and 
additions  to  old  ones  continues  active  throughout 
the  greater  part  of  the  Dominion  and  equipment 
for  many  of  these  has  not  been  purchased.  On 
the  whole,  the  outlook  is  bright  and  m.any  manu- 
facturers are  showing  interest  in  the  more  up-to- 
date  equipment  which  is  steadily  replacing  obsolete 
tools  and  machines.  Small  tools  and  supplies  are 
in  good  demand  with  a  steady  tlow  of  orders 
from  users  in  practically  all  lines  of  manufactine. 
The  sawmill  at  Warsaw.  Ont..  owned  by  Willinm  S.  Ikiik 
was  totally  destroyed  by  fire  when  struck  l>y  liprlitiiiiiK  "" 
July  4,  causing  a  loss  estimated  at   $20.0IIU. 

The  Town  Council.  Haileyljury.  ont..  contemplates  the 
erection  of  a  pumping  station  and  the  purchase  of  equip- 
ment. Debentures  amounting  to  $2(1.000  will  be  sold  to 
provide   funds. 

A.  W.  Allen  &  Son.  Middleton,  N.  S..  proposes  to  build 
a  wood-working  factory,  45  x  90  ft.,  concrete  block  construc- 
tion, also  a  sawmill.  45  x  85  ft.  of  similar  construction. 
As  yet  no  equipment  has  been  purchased. 

It  is  reported  that  Brooks  Steam  Motors,  Ltd..  1304 
C.  r.  R.  Building.  Toronto,  contemplates  the  erection  of  a 
factory  at  Weston,  Ont..  construction  to  be  started  in  tlie 
fall. 

Kendal  Brothers.  165  Iberville  Street.  Muiiti-.;.!.  h:ive 
started  excavation   work  for  a    $2.500.00h    _  .  ,  ,.i     for 

the    Montreal    Harbor    Commission.      Tlv 
been  awarded  to  the  Canadian  Vickers.  I.i 

William    Kennedy    &    Sons,    Ltd..    23:J    .  -ili. 

Montreal,  will  prepare  plans  for  a  powez'  plant  and  d;ini 
at  Cat  Calumet  Island  Falls,  on  the  Ottawa  River  near 
Bryson,  Que.,  for   the   Ottawa  &  Hull  Power  Co..  Ltd. 

The  Guelph  Stove  Co..  Guelph.  Ont..  is  contemplating- 
improvements  and  additions  to  it.s  plant  during  the  summer. 


It  IH  proposed  to  install  equipment  and  double  the  iin-.s.-nt 
capacity. 

A.  Faustin,  Ltd.,  622  Beaudry  Street,  Montreal,  is  in  the 
market  for  a  small  lathe  and  other  equipment  for  use  in 
architectural  Iron  work. 

The  Detroit  Steam  Motor  Corporation  of  Canada.  13 
King  Street  West,  Toronto,  has  taken  over  the  building 
formerly  occupied  by  the  Davidson  Motor  Co.,  Whitby,  Ont., 
and  will  assemble  cars  there  until  Us  own  plant  In  Whitby 
la  completed. 

The  Chlcoutimi  Pulp  Co..  Montreal,  is  contemplating 
the  erection  of  a  new  pulp  mill. 

The  General  Motors  Corporation  of  Canada,  Oshawa,  Ont., 
has  awarded  contracts  for  two  buildings,  one,  100  x  600  ft., 
to  be  used  as  an  assembling  plant,  and  the  other,  130  x  200  ft., 
as  a  maintenance  station.     Work  will  start   immediately. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Canadian  Westinghouse  Co.,  Hamil- 
ton. Ont..  has  awarded  the  general  contract  for  the  erection 
of  a  $200,000  addition  to  its  plant  to  the  W.  H.  Yates  Co. 
This  will  be  a  part  of  the  West  Hamilton  plant  and  will 
be  the  first  of  a  series  of  buildings  to  be  erected  at  a  total 
cost  of   $1,500,000. 

The  Continental  Wood  Products  Co.,  Ltd..  Montreal,  is 
planning  to  spend  $1,500,000  on  the  erection  of  a  kraft  mill 
in  northern  Ontario,  where  the  company  has  secured  a  large 
tract  of  timber  land. 

Preparations  are  under  way  at  Campbellford,  Ont.,  for 
the  construction  of  a  power  plant  estimated  to  cost  $500,000. 


Plans  of  New  Companies 

C.  M.  Olson,  Inc..  233  Broadway.  Xew  York,  has  been  in- 
corporated with  capital  stock  of  $25,000.  to  act  as  a  manu- 
facturers' agent  and  to  rent  machine  tools  and  contractors' 
equipment. 

The  Bonmor  Bronze  Corporation,  New  York,  has  been  in- 
corporated with  capital  stock  of  $10,000  to  manufacture 
brass  and  bronze  lighting  fixtures.  The  corporation  is  now- 
functioning,  with  a  plant  at  117  East  129th  Street,  and  show 
rooms  at  139  Fifth  Avenue.  L.  H.  Fischer,  33  Union  Square 
West,  is  president. 

The  Remington  Automotive  Corporation,  recently  incor- 
porated with  capital  of  $100,000.  will  manufacture  automotive 
equipment.  It  will  establish  a  plant  in  five  or  six  months 
and  soon  will  be  in  the  market  for  stamping  and  screw  ma- 
chines. In  the  meantime  the  National  Acme  Co..  New 
York,  and  the  Fossberg  Mfg.  Co..  Bridgeport,  are  doing  as- 
sembling work  for  the  corporation.  C.  A.  Mandolini.  17  West 
Sixtieth  Street.  New  York,   is  president. 

The  Midwest  Air  Filters.  Inc..  New  York,  recently  incor- 
porated for  $200,000.  to  sell  filtering  equipment,  engines,  etc.. 
will   not  be  active  for  several  months. 

The  Watson  Geach  Co..  New  York,  has  been  incorporated 
with  a  capital  stock  of  $30,000  to  sell  iron  ores  and  metals. 
It  is  a  successor  H.  A.  W^atson  &  Co. 

The  Brightman  Brothers  Co.,  Columbus.  Ohio,  has  been 
incorporated  with  capital  stock  of  $2.'>0.uuii  and  has  pur- 
chased 11^  acres  of  land  located  between  Markison  and 
Woodrow  Avenues.  South  Columltus.  It  has  let  contracts 
for  the  erection  of  huililiii;;s  aiwl  f..i  .•.lujinnent.  and  expects 
to  be  in  operation  wiiliu-  ;"i  (l^.\^  Tli.  .  ..nipany  will  manu- 
facture hexagon  si.  .  I  l.,i!  imi.^,  ^IuIiihk  machinery,  and 
straightening  maehiiitiy.  LuUi  uii  ;Mliliii..n:i  1  iMiiUiinirs  rind 
f-qtiiimieiit  will  be  added  in  order  to  m  uniii.  t  m.    luinrii  :iii,i 

ilrawii   shafting,  screw  stock  and   culil    ,lr:i\vii    i luii-        I'lie 

..tticcrs  nf  the  new  company  were  forint-rly  .■(niii,.  i..,|  wr.h  ihe 
Brightman  ^rr^  r,.,  Columbus,  and  are  as  follows:  C-  W. 
Brightman.  in. m. I.  in  '  :  F.  Brightman.  vice-president  and 
treasurer:  II  M  I '.r  iL:l,tinan.  vice-president.  H.  L.  Bright- 
iTian.  secret:ir>,  :mmI  T,   I..  Brightman,  a.ssistant  secretary. 

The  Wayne.sboro  Nut  Lock  Co.,  Inc.,  Waynesboro.  Pa.,  has 
been  organized  to  acquire  the  business  of  the  Bull  Dog  Lock 
Washer  Co..  Baltimore,  and  is  now  installing  machinery  to 
manufacture  the  lock  washer.  The  officers  of  the  company 
are;  W.  S.  Bostwick,  president;  Mark  Landis,  vice-presi- 
dent ;  C.  A.  Luons,  treasurer ;  and  O.  M.  Peters,  secretary 
and  general  manager. 

The  Brooklyn  Pulley  Co.,  Brookl\ n,   r.-,  ,.mly   ii i  i.m  ;it,.,l 

with  capital  stock  of  $25,000,  is  still  m  .i  i..riii;iii\.  siii;,.. 
but  the  incorporators  hope  to  estalilisli  i  pi.ini  in  1:1.1..:  l-.n 
in  the  near  future.  The  company  «ill  m  iimf  n  tnrr  |hi]|,.>s 
11  lid  ininsmission  equipment.  A.  Lubai  t.  is."i  Fifth  .\ venue. 
I  ;i  <  >i,M\  N,   is  president. 

11. .  .Vational  Gas  Burner  Co.,  Brooklyn,  has  been  in- 
Luipuiiitcd  for  $20,000  to  manufacture  gas  burners.  Frank 
H.  Wlieelock.  537  Forty-fifth  Street.  Brooklyn,  president  of 
the  company  and  holder  of  the  patents,  has  announced  that 
stock  will  be  on  sale  in  a  few  days,  and  that  the  company 
will  probably  have  a  plant  established  in  Brooklyn  by 
Sept.  1. 


Current  Metal  Prices 

On  Small  Lots,  Delivered  from  Merchants'  Stocks,  New  York  City 


The  following  'quotations  are  made  by  New  York 
City  warehouses. 

As  there  are  many  consumers  whose  requirements 
are  not  sufficiently  heavy  to  warrant  their  placing  or- 
ders with  manufacturers  for  shipments  in  carload  lots 
from  mills,  these  prices  are  given  for  their  convenience. 


On  a  number  of  items  the  base  price  only  is  given, 
it  being  impossible  to  name  every  size. 

The  wholesale  prices  at  which  large  lots  are  sold 
by  manufacturers  for  direct  shipment  from  mills  are 
given  in  the  market  reports  appearing  in  a  preceding 
part  of  The  Iron  Age  under  the  general  heading  of 
"Iron  and   Steel   Markets"   and   "Non-ferrous   Metals." 


Iron    nnd    Soft    Steel    Bars   and    Shapes 

Bars: 

Refined  iron  bars,  base  price ilf' 

Swedish  bars,  base  price 1^4  ' 

Soft  steel  bars,  base  price ?iq  ' 

Hoops,  base  price  ^oa 

Bands,  base  price   4.39c. 

Beams  and  channels,  angles  and  tees 

3  in.  X  %  in.  and  larger,  base. 3.64c. 

Channels,  angles  and  tees  under  3  in. 

X   Vi  in.,  base    3-54c. 

Merchant   Steel 

Per  Lb. 

Tire,  1%  x  %  in.  and  larger 3.60c. 

(Smooth  finish,  1  to  2%  x  V4  in.  and  larger) .  .4.10c. 

Toe-calk,   %  x  %  in.  and  larger 4.60c. 

Cold-rolled  strip,  soft  and  quarter  hard.  .7.50c.  to  8.50c. 

Open-hearth,  spring-steel   5.00c.  to  7.50c. 

Shafting  and  Screw  Stock: 

Rounds  4.40c.  to  4.65c. 

Squares,  flats  and  hex 4.90c.  to  5.15c. 

Standard  tool  steel,  base  price 15.00c. 

Extra  tool  steel    18.00c. 

Special  tool  steel    23.00c. 

High  speed  steel,  18  per  cent  tungsten 75c.  to  80c. 

Tank  Plates— Steel 

V4,  in.  and  heavier   3.64c. 

Sheets 

Blue   Annealed  Per  Lb. 

No.    10    4.59c. 

No.    12    4.64c. 

No.   14    4.69c. 

No.  16    4.79c. 

Box  Annealed — Black 

Soft  Steel  Blued  Stove 

C.  R..  One  Pass  Pipe  Sheet 

Per  Lb.  Per  Lb. 

Nos.  18  to  20 4.45c.  to  4.95c.  

Nos.  22  and  24 4.50c.  to  5.00c.  5.25c. 

No.  26   4.55c.  to  5.05c.  5.30c. 

No.  28   4.65c.  to  5.15c.  5.40c. 

No.  30   4.85c.  to  5.35c.  

No.  28  and  lighter,  36  in.  wide,  10c.  higher 

Galvanized  Per  Lb. 

No.   14   4.75c.  to  5.25c. 

No.   16    4.90c.  to  5.40c. 

Nos.  18  and  20   5.05c.  to  5.55c. 

Nos.  22  and  24 5.20c.  to  5.60c. 

No.   26   5.35c.  to  5.85c. 

No.   27    5.50c.  to  6.00c. 

No.  28    5.65c.  to  6.15c. 

No.   30    G.lOc.  to  6.65c. 

No.  28  and  lighter,  3<;  in.  wide,  20c.  higher 


Welded  Pipe 


St(indard  Steel 

Black  Galv. 

%   in.  Butt...  —41  —24 

%    in.   Butt...   —46  —32 

1-3  in.   Butt..  —^8  —34 

2'^-6  in.  Lap.  —44  —30 

7-8   in.   Lap..  —41  —11 

9-12    in.    Lap.  —34  —  6 


Wrought  Iron 

Black  G; 
%  in.  Butt...  —  4  -1-19 
%  in.  Butt...  —11 
1-1 1/2  in.  Butt.  —14 
2  in.  Lap. ...  —  5 
2V4-6  in.  Lap.  —  9 
7-12  in.   Lap..  —  3 


+  9 


-fl6 


steel    Wire 

Base  Price*  on  No.  9  Gaqe  and  Coarser        Per  Lb, 

Bright   basic    5.00c. 

Annealed  soft   5.00c. 

Galvanized  annealed    5.65c. 

Coppered  basic    5.65c. 

Tinned  soft  Bessemer  6.65c. 


Brns.>)   Sheet,  Rod,  Tnbe  and   Wire 

BASH    PRICE 

High  brass  sheet 19?4c.  to  20?ic, 

High  brass  wire    20%c.  to  2iy4C 

Brass  rods 18     c.  to  19     c 

Brass  tube,  brazed   27%c.  to  28%c 

Brass  tube,  seamless    25%c.  to  26y2a 

Copper  tube,   seamless    27     c.  to  28     c 

Copper    Sheets 

Sheet  copper,   hot  rolled,   23y2C.  to   24  ¥2  c.   per  lb. 


Cold  rolled,  14 

oz.  and  heavier,  3c.  per  lb. 

advance 

Tin     Mates 

Bright  Tin 

Coke— 14   X 

20 

80   lb. 

.$6.80 

$6.55 

Charcoal 

Charcoal 

90  lb. 

.  6.90 

6.65 

14x20 

14x20 

100  lb. 

.   7.00 

6.75 

IC.  $11.00 

$9.75 

IC. 

.   7.15 

6.90 

IX..   12.25 

11.00 

IX. 

.   8.15 

7.90 

IXX..   13.50 

12.25 

IXX. 

.  9.15 

8.90 

IXXX..   14.75 

13.50 

IXXX. 

.10.15 

9.90 

IXXXX..  16.50 

14.75 

Terne 

IXXXX. 

Plates 

.11.15 

10.90 

s 

-lb.    coating,    14    x   20 

100    lb 

.$7.00  to  $8.00 

IC 

.   7.25 
.    8.25 
.   9.00 

to     8.25 

IX    

to     8.75 

Fire  door  stock    . 

to  10.00 

....42c. 

Bar    48c.  to  53c. 

Copper 

Lake    ingot    ■..17%c. 

Electrolytic   17    c. 

Casting    16%c. 

Spelter  and    Sheet   Zinc 

Western  spelter  7%c. 

Sheet  zinc.  No.  9  base,  casks lO^ic.  open  10%c. 

bend    and    Solder* 

American  pig  lead    8%c.  to  8%c. 

Bar  lead   12c.  to  13c. 

Solder,  V2  and  y2  guaranteed   29c. 

No.  1  solder   27c. 

Refined  solder 23c. 


Bnhbitt   Metal 

Best  grade,  per  lb 75c.  to  90c. 

Commercial   grade,   per  lb 35c.  to  50c. 

Grade   D,   per  lb 25c.  to  35c. 


.8c.  to  8%c. 


'Regular  extras  for  lighter  gage. 


Asiatic     

.41unilnnni 

No.  1  aluminum   (guaranteed  over  99  per  cent 

pure),  in  ingots  for  remelting,  per  lb.... 32c.  to  33c. 

Old    Metnis 

Business  is  quiet  and  the  market  is  practically  un- 
changed. Dealers'  buying  prices  are  nominally  as  fol- 
lows: 

Cents 
Per  Lb. 

Copper,  heavy  crucible 12.50 

Copper,  heavy   wire    13.50 

Copper,  light  bottoms    11.50 

Brass,   heavy    8.50 

Brass,    light    5.50 

Heavy   machine  composition    11.25 

No.  1  yellow  brass  turnings   7.50 

No.  1  red  brass  or  composition  turnings   9.00 

Lead,  heavy   5.50 

Lead,  tea   4.50 

Zinc     4.25 
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An  Installation  for  Heavy  Fuel  Oil 

Heating  Furnace  Equipment  Designed  to  Avoid  the  High 

Cost  of  Light  Fuel  Oils  and  the  Limitation  in  the 

Supply — Details  of  the  Design  and  Operation 

BY  W.   C.  BUELL* 


MOST  fuel  oil  installations  serving  heating  fur- 
naces, especially  the  smaller  installations,  re- 
flect little  credit  on  the  designer,  who  often  is 
the  plant  master  mechanic  and  installs  the  oil  equip- 
ment without  design  or  a  coordinated  plan.  The  fol- 
lowing description  of  a  recent  oil  fuel  installation  indi- 
cates what  may  be  done,  even  under  rather  severe  lim- 
itations. 

This  installation  was  made  at  the  plant  of  Hub- 
bard &  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  manufacturers  of  electrical 
pole  line  equipment,  railroad  tools,  shovels,  etc.  In  the 
various  departments  of  this  plant,  which  is  of  consid- 
erable extent,  natural  gas,  oil  and  pulverized  coal  are 
used  for  fuel.  A  short  time  ago  Hubbard  &  Co.  de- 
cided to  segregate  the  bulldozer  operations  of  the  elec- 
trical materials  department,  and  for  this  purpose 
erected  a  brick,  steel  and  glass  monitor  type  building 
60  ft.  by  160  ft. 

When  the  engineers  took  over  the  design  of  the 
projected  oil  system,  furnaces  and  machine  layout,  it 
was  found  impossible  to  locate  the  oil,  steam  and  air 
piping  in  trenches  under  the  floor,  as  is  most  desirable, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  concrete  floor  was.  in  place. 
Accordingly,  all  the  piping  was  placed  overhead,  sup- 
ported on  the  roof  trusses. 


ilting  engineer 


burgh. 


It  was  arranged  that  12  bulldozers,  each  with  its 
furnace,  should  be  installed,  six  sets  on  each  side  of 
the  building.  The  general  layout  of  that  side  of  the 
plant  which  includes  the  fuel  system  is  shown  Fig.  1. 
This  picture  was  taken  with  only  two  of  the  six  ma- 
chines on  their  foundations.  The  hood  at  the  top  of 
each  furnace  was  later  connected  to  a  common  stack 
for  the  removal  of  heat  from  the  fires,  and  the  oil 
system  at  the  left  was  inclosed  with  expanded  metal. 

Furnaces 

The  furnaces  were  very  simply  constructed  of  steel 
shapes  and  fire  brick,  as  shown  in  Fig.  2.  Their  in- 
expensive rugged  construction  and  the  absence  of  cast 
iron  are  notable.  The  "bung  clamps"  A  are  cast  steel 
and  the  rods  B  of  bolt  stock.  Every  reasonable  effort 
was  made  to  design  the  furnaces  so  as  to  give  the  oper- 
ators the  maximum  protection  from  the  heat;  notice 
the  hood  and  the  double  shields  at  both  sides. 

All  furnaces  were  of  the  same  fire  box  length — 5  ft. 
3  in. — but  were  supplied  having  two  maximum  widths 
of  slot  C  131/2  and  18  in.  The  width  of  slot  is  easily 
adjustable  by  means  of  the  two  bungs  D,  which  are 
placed  on  the  top  of  the  furnace  with  the  long  axis  in 
the  horizontal  plane.  By  this  means  of  adjustment, 
sharply  defined  heats  are  given  and  the  minimum  fuel 
is  required,  as  the  furnace  can  be  adjusted  easily  to 
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fit  the  work  being  heated.  As  will  be  readily  seen,  the 
furnaces  may  be  used  wthout  change  for  either  center 
or  end  heats. 

Oil  Burners 
Oil  burners  supplied  by  George  J.  Hagan  Co., 
Pittsburgh,  and  of  an  advanced  type  (Fig.  3)  were 
used,  two  being  applied  to  each  furnace.  The  choice 
of  burners  was  based  on:  (a)  the  method  of  circulat- 
ing fuel  through  the  oil  head  of  the  burner  (patented), 
(b)  the  method  of  adjusting  air  and  fuel  at  the  burner 
tip  instead  of  at  a  point  remote  from  the  point  of  mix- 
ing and  (c)  the  secondary  air  adjustment  shutter 
which  permits  the  character  of  the  flame  to  be  con- 
trolled  through  wide   limits. 

System  for  Heavy  Oil 

The  writer  is  fix'nily  convinced  that  the  present 
common  use  of  light  fluid  fuel  oils  wili  be  greatly  cur- 
tailed in  the  near  future,  both  by  the  decreasing  avail- 
ability of  oil  of  this  character  at  a  relatively  low  price, 
and   the  action   of   public  opinion   against   the  misuse 


burning,  or  approximately  300  gal.  per  hr.  In  Fig.  4 
is  shown  an  enlarged  view  of  the  oil  unloading,  oil 
service  and  air  systems. 

It  is  conceded  that  generally  an  air  pressure  of  1 
to  2  lb.  per  sq.  in.  brings  about  the  most  economical 
and  satisfactory  combustion  condition  with  liquid  fuels 
properly  conditioned.  The  blower  e  is  a  25-hp.  3-stage 
turbine  type  machine,  designed  to  deliver  2250  cu.  ft. 
per  min.  at  1%  lb.,  and  with  an  oil  burning  capacity 
of  135  gal.  per  hr.  The  air  piping  /,  including  the 
drops  for  each  furnace,  is  spiral  riveted  pipe.  This 
is  more  costly  than  the  usual  soldered  galvanized 
sheet  steel  pipe,  but  once  installed  it  withstands  usage 
that  would  cause  the  soldered  pipe  to  leakj  and  a  leak 
in  an  air  line  means  expense  for  power,  as  energy 
required  is  on  a  basis  of  air  moved. 

Oil  Storage 

Ample  oil  storage  for  a  15-day  supply  is  provided 
adjacent  to  the  building.  The  termination  of  the  oil 
suction  line,  n,  in  the  tank,  Fig.  5,  is  surrounded  at  its 


Fig.  4.  Oil  Unloading.  Oil  Service  and  Air  System      The  2j-hii    blowei    is  at  E;   air  piping,  F;  service  pump,   G;  emergency 

lelief  valve,  H;   twin  strainer,   I;  oil   cyhnder,   J;    cmeigencv  valve,  Kj  steam  booster  heater,  L:  thermostatic  control,  .1/ ; 

centrifugal  pump,  N.  for  unloaamg  mcommg  fuel  from  tank  cars ;  twin  strainer,  O;  meter,  P  ■ 


of  the  lubricating  and  chemical  reserves  of  the  coun- 
try, and  that  only  the  heavy,  viscous,  petroleum  re- 
siduums  and  tars  from  coal  distillation  processes  will 
be  considered   permissible  liquid  fuels. 

With  this  thought  in  mind,  the  oil  system  was 
predicated  on  the  use  of  heavy  liquids,  with  a  viscosity 
range  above  300  Saybolt  seconds  at  100  deg.  Fahr. 
The  successful  use  of  such  fuels  requires  that  the  fluid 
be  kept  constantly  in  motion  in  all  pipe  lines.  Accord- 
ingly, a  circulating  or  two-pipe  system  was  designed, 
one  pipe  taking  the'oil  from  the  service  system  to  the 
burner  heads,  the  other  returning  the  unused  balance 
from  the  burner  head  to  the  storage  tank. 

It  will  be  noted  in  Fig.  1  that  two  insulated  pipes, 
(i-b  drop  from  the  header  above  to  each  furnace. 
These  are  respectively  the  oil  .supply  and  return.  The 
main  service  supply  ])ipe  c  is  seen  in  this  photograph 
in  a  vertical  position  in  the  center  of  the  second  win- 
dow from  the  left,  rising  from  the  heater  to  the  header 
on  the  truss,  and  the  oil  return  to  tank,  d,  also  in  a 
vertical  position,  may  be  seen  at  the  extreme  right  of 
the  .same  window. 

The  service  pumping  equipment  was  based  on  mov- 
ing double  the  maximum  quantity  of  fuel  required  for 


loviner  end  by  a  small  pipe  coil  6  through  which  steam 
thermostatically  contrdlp-^  is  passed  for  warming  the 
oil  entering  the  pump  suction  line,  and  thus  to  permit 
easy  flow.  A  sheet  metal  hood  c  centering  on  the  suc- 
tion pipe  surrounds  the  suction  end  and  coil  and  re- 
tards warmed  oil  from  working  to  the  surface  of  the 
oil  body  and  dissipating  the  effects  of  the  steam  heat- 
ing. The  return  line  d  from  the  oil  service  system  dis- 
charges under  this  hood  and  all  heated  oil  is  thus  re- 
tained in  a  relatively  small  volume. 

Thei-mostatic  control  on  the  steam,  which  is  adjus- 
table within  a  considerable  range,  permits  the  tem- 
perature of  the  oil  flowing  in  the  suction  line  to  the 
pump  to  be  maintained  constantly  at  a  selected  tem- 
perature and,  as  oils  available  for  fuel  seldom  requii-e 
heating  to  temperatures  over  100  deg.  Fahr.,  for  good 
pumping  conditions,  this  is  the  usual  suction  oil  tem- 
perature. 

Ser\'ice  System 

The  service  pump  g.  Fig.  4,  is  motor  driven,  of  the 
ti-iplex  type  with  2  in.  diameter  by  2%  in.  stroke  of 
pistons,  and  geared  to  operate  at  one-half  the  rated 
pumping  speed   for   water,  or  in   this  particular  case 
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I.')  r.p.m.  Till'  pump  is  capable  of  delivering  at  pres- 
sures up  U>  125  lb.  KiifJe,  but  with  properly  conditioned 
oils  :iO  to  (iO  lb.  appears  to  be  the  desirable  pressure 
range. 

After  leaving  the  service  pump  the  fluid  then 
|)asses  an  emergency  relief  valve  h,  which  is  set  to 
operate  at  a  pressure  10  lb.  greater  than  the  selected 


Fisr.  2.  Cross  Sec- 
tion of  Furnace. 
wiUi  Cast  Steel 
"Bung  Clamps"  at 
A  and  Bolts  at  B. 
Slot  C  is  adjustable 
between  bungs  D 


tiun  of  the  air  volume.  This  is  renewed  by  means  of 
a  small  pipe  connection  from  the  shop  air  compressor 
lines,  the  pressure  of  which  is  always  greater  than  the 
oil  service  pressure,  and  consequently  the  incoming  air 
forces  the  oil  to  its  proper  level  in  the  gage  glass. 

Next  in  the  oil  service  line  is  the  emergency  valve, 
/.;.  The  diaphragm  of  this  is  depressed  and  the  oil 
valve  held  open  by  static  pre.ssure  from  the  air  blower 
system.  If  through  interruption  of  the  electric  cur- 
rent or  for  other  causes  the  blower  ceases  to  function, 
this  emergency  valve  closes,  shutting  off  the  oil  flow 
and  the  valve  will  not  function  again  until  manually 
set  with  the  air  pressure  at  its  normal  point.  This 
valve  thus  prevents  oil  flooding  through  failure  of  the 
air  supply  and  its  later  functioning. 

Passing  then  through  a  steam  booster  heater,  /,  the 
oil  is  heated  to  the  proper  final  temperature  for  correct 
atr,mi7,in.u-  aition  at  the  burners.  This  final  tempera- 
ture ilcjim. Is  upon  the  physical  characteristics  of  the 
parti,  ulai-  nil  being  used,  but  usually  ranges  between 
IGO  ileji-.  and  240  deg.  Fahr.  and  the  heater  is  fitted 
with  a  thermostatic  control,  m,  adjustable  within  this 
range. 

In.^itaUed  as  described  above,  the  system  will  work 
continuously  with  slight  attention.  Starting  and  stop- 
ping, which  means  throwing  two  electric  switches,  re- 
quires the  attention  of  an  operator,  but  aside  from 
that  and  occasionally  cleaning  the  strainers  and  giving 
the  moving  parts  of  the  equipment  the  proper  inspec- 
tion  and   oiling,   no   other   attention    is   required.      All 
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service  line  pressure.  There  is  a  second  relief  valve 
in  the  return  system  (not  shown),  through  which  the 
unused  oil  returning  to  the  storage  tank  passes,  and 
which  functions  at  the  selected  line  pressure.  This 
second  relief  valve  is  presumed  to  pass  all  surplus  oil 
but  if,  for  any  reason,  flow  through  this  second  valve 
is  interrupted,  an  increase  in  service  line  pressure  of 
10  lb.  will  cause  the  first-mentioned  valve  to  function, 
thus  safeguarding  the  service  lines  and  apparatus 
against  sudden  and  excessive  pressures. 

Then  the  oil  passes  through  a  twin  strainer,  i,  the 
baskets  having  a  1/32-in.  screen,  which  is  smaller  than 
any  apertures  in  the  oil  burners,  and  accordingly  any 
foreign  substance  likely  to  interfere  with  burner  oper- 
ation is  removed.  By  means  of  a  system  of  sliding 
valves  either  basket  may  be  cut  out  of  the  line  for 
cleaning  and  without  interference  in  any  way  with 
operation. 

The  oil  next  passes  into  a  vertical  cylinder  of  con- 
siderable height,  j,  which  is  fitted  with  a  gage  glass  in 
its  lower  section.  From  three-quarters  to  four-fifths 
of  the  volume  of  this  cylinder  is  air  filled;  this  gives 
a  pneumatic  cushion  for  the  removal  of  the  pulsations 
inherent  in  small  pump  operation.  As  fuel  oil  has  a 
considerable  affinity  for  air,  there  is  a  continual  deple- 
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waste  steam  lines  are  trapped  and  all  steam  and  oil 
lines  are  insulated,  which  in  conjunction  with  the  ther- 
mostatic controls  allows  proper  heating  from  the  mini- 
mum steam. 

As  there  is  always  hot  fluid  oil  at  the  burners,  the 
furnaces,  even  after  a  shutdown  of  several  days  in  cold 
weather,  may  be  started  easily  and  quickly,  and  the 
absence  of  smoke  from  the   fires   during  the   starting 
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period  is   most  noticeable,   especially  to   one   who   has 
furnaces  with   the  one-pipe,  cold   oil  system. 


Oil  Unloading  System 

The  oil  set  for  unloading  incoming  fuel  from  tank 
cars  and  delivering  it  into  the  storage  tanks  is  shown 
at  the  extreme  left  of  Fig.  4.  This  consists  of  a  motor- 
driven  centrifugal  pump,  w,  rated  at  100  gal.  per  min., 
a  twin  strainer,  o,  of  ample  capacity  and  a  meter,  p, 
the  latter  to  check  the  oil  volume  of  the  invoice. 

The  unloading  pump  suction  is  placed  in  a  pit  adja- 
cent to  the  railroad  siding,  a  couple  of  hundred  feet 
away;  when  a  tank  car  is  being  unloaded  the  discharge 
valve  on  the  car  is  connected  to  the  suction  by  means 
of  a  3-in.  flexible  metallic  hose.  A  steam  line  is 
\\Tapped  to  the  suction  throughout  its  entire  length, 
terminating  at  the  pit  aforementioned,  and  this  is, 
when  necessary,  connected  to  the  heating  coils  of  the 
tank  car  to  warm  the  oil  for  pumping. 

The  Operation 

To  try  out  the  system  the  ovmers  purchased  a  car 
of  Kentucky  fuel  oil  of  about  20  deg.  Beaume  gravity 
but  highly  viscous  at  low  temperature.  The  car  was 
delivered  on  the  last  and  coldest  day  of  the  coldest 
spell  of  the  winter  and  the  oil  temperature  was  not 
far  from  zero. 

As  it  was  desired  to  operate  the  plant  at  once,  an 
immediate  effort  was  made  to  unload.  The  suction  and 
steam  lines  were  attached  to  the  car  and  it  was  then 
found  that  the  car  heating  coils  were  inoperative 
(quite  a  usual  occurrence).  For  four  hours  the  pump, 
rated  at  100  gal.  per  min.,  was  able  to  deliver  less  than 
that  quantity  per  hour,  but  later  through  the  introduc- 
tion of  steam  directly  into  the  oil,  the  pump  operated 
at  its  maximum  and  all  oil  was  easily  transferred  to 
the  storage  system.  As  ample  provision  had  been  made 
for  draining  the  storage  tanks,  the  added  water  was 
later  easily  removed  after  time  had  been  allowed  for 
settling.  The  service  system  was  then  put  in  opera- 
tion and  within  30  min.  after  starting,  perfect  opera- 
tion was  secured  in  all  the  furnaces. 

Eliminating  repairs  necessitated  by    cracked    and 


faulty  fittings  (which  were  noted  at  once  and  corrected 
as  soon  as  possible),  no  trouble  of  any  kind  has  been 
encountered,  nor  is  any  anticipated,  so  long  as  the  sys- 
tem is  conscientiously  given  the  small  amount  of  super- 
vision required. 

Advantages  of   Heavy  Oil 

Heavy  oils  offer  the  user : 

(a)  A  considerable  differential  of  price  per  gallon, 
often  20  per  cent  or  more. 

(b)  A  considerable  increase  in  calorific  value:  note 
the  figures  following,  and  further  that  the  difference 
between  10  deg.  Beaume  and  30  deg.  Beaume  in  this 
particular  respect  is  9  per  cent. 

10  deg.  Beaume,  156,686  B.t.u.  per  gallon 
15  deg.  Beaume,  153,198  B.t.u.  per  gallon 
20  deg.  Beaume,  149,783  B.t.u.  per  gallon 
25  deg.  Beaume,  146,760  B.t.u.  per  gallon 
30  deg.  Beaume,  143,550  B.t.u.  per  gallon 

(c)  A  much  greater  floating  supply. 

Heavy,  relatively  low  priced  oils  are  with  us  today 
and  will  be  with  us  when  light  oils  as  fuel  are  for- 
gotten. Light  oils  can  be  burned  satisfactorily  under 
almost  any  conditions,  except  as  to  operating  costs  and 
continuity  of  supply. 

As  the  treasurer  and  the  purchasing  agent  are  the 
only  persons  aware  of  these  two  factors,  the  operating 
man  has  excellent  grounds  for  objecting  to  the  use  of 
heavy  oils  in  his  plant,  he  knowing  that  his  light  oil, 
one-pipe  system  will  not  give  satisfactory  operation 
when  heavy  oils  are  used.  Often  his  objections  to  the 
introduction  of  a  system  for  heavy  oils  comes  from 
the  fact  that  a  considerable  amount  of  theoretical  and 
practical  engineering  knowledge  is  required  in  the  de- 
sign and  installation.  The  heavy  oil,  two-pipe  system 
has  only  a  slightly  higher  first  cost  than  the  one-pipe 
system,  while  the  only  added  operating  cost  is  the 
small  amount  of  steam  required  for  heating.  Under 
most  adverse  conditions  the  cost  of  steam  will  not  add 
more  than  0.2c.  per  gal.,  and  this  will  be  many  times 
overbalanced  by  the  favorable  price  and  calorific  dif- 
ferentials of  the  heavy  oils. 


STORING  COAL 


Railroads   Carrying   Out   Agreed   Program — Facts 
as  to  Rolling  Stock 

Washington,  July  17. — ^Substantial  progress  is  be- 
ing made  by  the  railroads  in  carrying  out  provisions 
of  the  program  unanimously  agreed  upon  by  them  in 
New  York  last  April,  in  accordance  with  which  they 
are  to  complete  by  Sept.  1  the  storage  of  coal  designed 
for  railroad  use,  so  that  after  that  date  the  equipment 
and  other  transportation  facilities  may  be  used  to  the 
greatest  extent  for  the  transportation  of  commercial 
coal  necessities. 

Forty-four  railroads  representing  75  per  cent  of 
the  total  mileage  of  the  Class  One  railroads  have  re- 
ported that  during  the  month  of  June,  they  stored 
1,821,412  tons  of  coal.  This  would  mean  that  each 
of  the  44  roads  during  the  month  of  June  stored  an 
average  of  more  than  41,000  tons. 

Including  the  1,821,412  tons  which  was  stored  dur- 
ing June,  the  44  railroads  on  July  1  had  a  total  of 
6,638,812  tons  of  coal  in  storage,  compared  with  4,817,- 
400  tons  on  June  1. 

This  would  indicate  that  the  railroads  are  cooperat- 
ing with  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  in  his  efforts  to 
get  the  industries  of  this  country  to  lay  in  their  winter 
coal  during  the  light  consuming  season — that  is,  from 
now  until  Sept.  1. 

The  railroads  of  the  United  States  on  July  1  had 
190,411,  or  8.4  per  cent  of  the  freight  cars  on  line,  in 
need  of  repair.  This  is  the  smallest  number  in  need 
of  repair  since  December,  1920. 

The  railroads  of  the  United  States  had  on  July  1, 
the  latett  date  available,  the  largest  number  of  service- 


able locomotives,  but  the  smallest  number  in  need  of 
repair  for  any  time  since  the  compilation  by  the  Car 
Service  Division  of  such  reports  began  in  August,  1920. 

Serviceable  locomotives  on  July  1  totaled  52,456. 
This  was  an  increase  of  1237  over  the  number  of  ser- 
viceable locomotives  on  June  15.  At  the  same  time  the 
railroads  had  11,450  locomotives  in  need  of  repair  or 
18  per  cent  of  the  total  number  on  line. 

The  railroads  of  this  country  also  had  stored  on 
July  1,  2181  serviceable  locomotives  in  good  repair 
which  are  being  held  in  readiness  for  increased  traflSc 
demands.  From  June  15  to  July  1,  a  total  of  20,602 
locomotives  were  repaired  and  turned  out  of  the  shops, 
which  was  an  increase  of  1665  over  the  number  re- 
paired during  the  first  15  days  in  June. 

Despite  the  fact  that  loading  of  revenue  freight  for 
the  week  which  ended  on  June  30  totaled  1,021,770  cars, 
the  greatest  number  for  any  one  week  in  the  history, 
the  railroads  of  the  United  States  had  on  June  30  a 
total  of  63,636  surplus  freight  cars  in  good  repair. 

The  net  railway  operating  income  of  the  Class  One 
railroads  of  the  United  States  in  May  amounted  to 
$89,999,600,  which  represented  a  return  on  an  annual 
basis  of  6.33  per  cent  on  their  tentative  valuation.  The 
net  operating  income  for  the  carriers  in  the  Eastern 
district  was  at  the  annual  rate  of  return  of  7.72  per 
cent;  the  Southern  district,  6.72  per  cent,  and  the 
Western  district,  4.43  per  cent.  The  same  carriers  in 
May  last  year  had  a  net  operating  income  of  $62,069,- 
000,  or  4.46  per  cent.  In  April  this  year,  it  was  $83.- 
197,800  or  6%  per  cent. 


The  J.  L.  Mott  Iron  Works,  sanitary  supplies, 
building  a  large  warehouse  with  railroad  siding 
Berley  Street,  Boston. 


Important  Work  of  Trade  Associations 

Activities  Reviewed  by  Department  of  Commerce — Secretary 

Hoover  Makes  Suggestions  in  Regard  to  Extending  the  Field 

of  Usefulness — Causes  of  Criticism  Considered 


BY    L.    W.    MOFFETT 


Washington,  July  17. — Completely  setting  forth  the 
many  important  phases  of  work  of  trade  associations 
and  their  vital  bearing  on  the  efficiency  in  modern 
day  business,  the  Department  of  Commerce  yesterday 
made  public  a  book  dealing  exhaustively  with  this 
important  subject.  The  book  entitled,  "Trade  Associa- 
tion Activities,"  is  a  work  of  thorough-going  research, 
such  as  never  has  been  attempted  before,  and  un- 
questionably will  be  used  by  business  interests  thi-ough- 
out  the  country,  as  a  reference  and  guide  in  all  the 
fundamental  problems  in  their  lines.  Consisting  of  368 
pages  in  16  chapters,  together  with  appendixes,  the 
work  deals  with  the  question  of  trade  associations  from 
every  possible  point  of  view  and  involves  a  full  sweep 
discussion  of  a  multiplicity  of  subjects  and  reveals  in 
a  striking  manner  the  broad  and  comprehensive  grounds 
covered  by  well  organized  trade  associations. 

Contributions  have  been  made  to  the  book  by  a 
multitude  of  trade  associations  in  line  with  the  inquiry 
made  by  the  Department  of  Commerce  to  ascertain  and 
illuminate  those  activities  of  trade  associations  which 
contribute  to  public  welfare.  As  pointed  out  in  the 
foreword  to  the  book,  the  department  instituted  the 
work  in  cooperation  with  the  industries  for  the  elimina- 
tion of  waste,  for  the  extension  of  trade,  and  for  the 
improvement  in  processes  of  production  and  distribu- 
tion. Not  alone  does  the  book  draw  its  material  from 
the  trade  associations,  but,  reaching  out  further,  it 
carries  material  from  officials  of  the  Government  de- 
partments and  bureaus,  showing  the  relation  of  the 
work  of  these  departments  to  that  of  trade  associa- 
tions. It  includes  contributions  from  all  of  the  de- 
partments of  the  Government,  and  recites  in  a 
fascinating  and  informative  manner  the  relationship 
between  the  Government  and  trade  associations.  The 
iron  and  steel,  foundry  and  allied  industries,  together 
with  the  engineering  societies,  share  space  in  the  book, 
each  affording  constructive  efforts. 

Used  to  Restrain  Trade 

Necessarily,  the  book  points  out  that  during  recent 
years  many  of  the  associations  have  been  subjected 
to  criticism  "because  certain  individuals  have  used  the 
reputable  cloak  of  trade  associations  for  conspiracy  in 
violation  of  restraint-of-trade  acts."  One  of  the  pur- 
poses of  the  book  is  to  show  the  constructive  functions 
of  trade  associations  in  serving  public  welfare,  com- 
merce and  industry.  Tribute  is  paid  to  trade  associa- 
tion bureaus  of  scientific  research  for  improvement  of 
technical  processes,  the  utilization  of  wider  varieties 
of  raw  materials,  the  establishment  of  standards  in 
quality  and  grades,  simplification  of  the  dimensions 
of  articles,  better  methods  of  distribution  and  the 
development  of  higher  business  ethics.  Through  ac- 
tivities in  insurance,  in  transportation,  in  credit  in- 
formation and  in  promotion  of  foreign  commerce,  it 
is  pointed  out  in  the  foreword,  ti-ade  associations  have 
greatly  benefited  their  members  and  increased  national 
efficiency.  Through  activities  in  gathering  statistics 
of  production,  consumption,  stocks  and  prices,  where 
these  have  been  made  equally  available  to  the  public, 
they  have  contributed  to  the  stability  of  business  and 
the  diminution  of  speculation  and,  in  fact,  it  is  pointed 
out  many  of  the  national  barometers  of  business  and 
credit  which  are  vital  to  all  business  men  in  formulat- 
ing judgment  "are  the  work  of  the  trade  associations." 

The  Department  of  Commerce  since  its  reorganiza- 
tion has  been  particularly  active  in  cooperating  with 
trade  associations   to  develop  progress   and  efficiency 
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in  business  along  the  lines  inaugurated.  The  investi- 
gation was  undertaken  jointly  by  the  Bureau  of 
Census,  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce, 
and  Bureau  of  Standards,  and  was  supervised  by  a 
committee  of  which  F.  M.  Feiker  was  chairman. 

Secretary   Hoover's  Introduction 

In  an  introduction  by  Secretary  of  Commerce  Her- 
bert Hoover,  it  is  declared  that  the  American  public 
is  little  acquainted  with  the  work  of  trade  associations, 
which  varies  widely  in  the  different  fields.  It  is  evi- 
dently one  of  the  purposes  of  the  book  to  show  all 
trade  associations  where  they  can  improve  their  work. 
Some  of  them,  it  has  been  pointed  out,  could  well 
coordinate  their  work,  reduce  the  number  of  their 
associations  into  a  more  compact  organization  and 
compile  more  comprehensive  and  vital  statistics  than 
they  do  at  present. 

Mr.  Hoover,  after  explaining  certain  types  of  asso- 
ciations with  limited  functions  which  are  frequently 
mistaken  for  trade  associations,  explains  the  purpose 
and  aim  of  a  trade  association.  He  says  it  is  to  deal 
with  all  questions  of  general  application  in  the  branch 
of  industry  or  commerce  it  serves  and  so  to  develop 
its  field  that  the  enterprises  in  it  may  be  conducted 
with  the  greatest  efficiency  and  economy. 

"The  constructive  purposes  of  trade  associations 
have  unfortunately  been  confused  with  the  minority 
of  activities  which  have  been  used  as  a  cloak  for  action 
against  public  interest,"  says  Mr.  Hoover,  "It  is  also 
true  that  a  vast  amount  of  action  in  public  interest 
has  been  lost  and  even  great  national  calamities 
brought  upon  us  by  lack  of  cooperative  action.  All 
who  know  the  situation  in  such  matters  realize  that 
the  problems  of  cooperative  action  are  mainly  the 
concern  of  smaller  businesses.  The  material  in  this 
book  has  been  brought  together  not  from  the  point 
of  view  of  educating  big  business,  but  with  the  idea 
that  the  legitimate  trade  associations  and  other  forms 
of  business  cooperation  are  the  real  basis  for  promo- 
tion of  smaller  businesses. 

"If  we  are  to  have  a  comprehensive  economic 
system,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  time  has  come  when 
we  should  take  cognizance  of  the  necessities.  The 
growing  complexity  of  our  industi-ial  life,  its  shift  of 
objective  and  service,  requires  the  determination  of  an 
economic  system  based  upon  a  proper  sense  of  rightful 
cooperation,  maintenance  of  long-view  competition,  in- 
dividual initiative,  business  stability,  and  public 
interest." 

All  Activities  not  Good 

Mr.  Hoover  points  out  that  all  trade  association 
activities  are  not  good  just  as  all  individual  habits  are 
not  good  until  so  proved  by  their  reaction  on  the 
individual  and  the  community.  He  suggests  that  the 
best  way  to  guide  activities  into  the  most  constructive 
and  profitable  channels  is  through  thorough-going 
analysis  and  examination  of  these  activities  which  seem 
on  the  sui-face  to  be  constructive  in  their  application 
and  results. 

Most  trade  associations,  he  declares,  have  evidenced 
active  interest  at  some  time  or  other  in  the  collection, 
compilation,  preparation  and  dissemination  of  statis- 
tical material  relative  to  their  industries  and  trades, 
considered  with  particular  emphasis  to  production, 
stocks,  shipments  or  cancellations.  Sometimes  the 
greatest  desire,  it  is  asserted,  has  been  for  data  re- 
garding prices  and  orders.  Statistical  activity  by  trade 
associations    has    legal    limitations,    it    is     explained. 
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However,  he  continues,  there  is  no  question  that  the 
curves  in  the  business  cycle  from  activity  to  depres- 
sion have  been  less  disastrous  in  those  industries  or 
trades  where  accurate  lawful  statistical  data  have 
been  available  to  all.  He  shows  the  necessity  of 
statistics  "if  industry  is  to  march  with  reasonable 
profits  instead  of  undergoing  fits  of  famine  and  feast, 
if  employment  is  to  be  held  constant  and  not  subjected 
to  vast  waves  of  hardship."  Whether  these  services 
are  to  be  maintained  by  the  Government  or  by  trade 
associations,  Mr.  Hoover  says,  they  must  be  maintained 
"if  we  are  to  have  an  orderly  economic  life." 

Demand  from  Legislatures 

Dealing  with  the  question  of  legislative  activities, 
Mr.  Hoover  says  that  the  open  preparation  and  pre- 
sentation of  views  of  different  trades  upon  all  sorts 
of  questions  of  public  interest  is  constantly  in  demand 
by  legislatures,  and  that  this  method  of  presenting 
the  facts  is  far  more  consonant  with  proper  develop- 
ment of  public  life  than  the  private  lobbying  of  the 
few  or  powerful.  With  regard  to  simplification  and 
standardization,  Mr.  Hoover  says  that  the  elimination 
of  waste  can  be  accomplished  only  by  collective  action 
in  a  ti-ade.  Hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  are  de- 
clared to  have  been  saved  through  the  adoption  of 
programs  of  simplification  and  standardization,  not 
only  to  the  business  groups  concerned,  but  to  the 
ultimate  consumer.  Trade  association  woi-k  is  given 
credit  for  proving  itself  the  most  potent  organized  in- 
fluence in  the  study  of  cost  in  industry  and  trade. 
The  trade  association  is  declared  to  be  a  trusted  and 
reliable  clearing  house  for  vital  credit  and  collection 
information,  ■\^^lile  it  is  true,  Mr.  Hoover  states,  that 
credit  information  has  been  used  for  restraint  of  trade, 
this  is  not  its  primarj'  or  usual  purpose  and  obviously 
should  be  prohibited.  The  stamping  out  of  unfair  com- 
petition and  misrepresentation  and  the  adoption  of 
fair  practice  principles  are  held  to  have  been  real 
accomplishments  of  scores  of  trade  associations  in  the 
direction  of  better  business.  If  the  present-day  indi- 
cations of  trade  associations  have  real  meaning,  Mr. 
Hoover  says,  the  question  of  the  human  factor  and  its 
mass  relation  in  business  will  not  be  approached  blindly 
and  without  preparation  and  knowledge. 

Elimination    of    Waste 

Taking  up  the  question  of  insurance,  the  Secretary 
says  that,  strange  to  say,  there  has  been  little  uni- 
formity in  State  legislation  affecting  insurance  and 
here  in  particular  the  ti'ade  association  has  been  in- 
strum.ental  in  the  reasoned  elimination  of  waste  and 
unnecessary  expense.  Declaring  that  public  relations — 
publicity  and  advertising — has  become  an  exact  science, 
Mr.  Hoover  says  that  each  trade  has  its  peculiar  prob- 
lems attendant  upon  merchandising  itself  or  its  wares 
and  just  so  each  trade  association  is  proving  itself 
the  dominating  factor  in  the  development  of  the  pub- 
lic relations  of  its  own  business  group.  It  may  be 
cooperative  advertising  or  it  may  be  something  more 
complex.  "Whatever  it  is,"  it  is  stated,  "it  always 
needs  the  scientifically  trained  and  guided  hand  of  the 
trade  association  specialist  backed  by  unanimous  sup- 
port of  the  group  in  telling  its  story  to  the  public,  who 
must  know  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,   at  all  times." 

The  trade  association  in  its  bearing  upon  traffic  and 
transportation  as  an  aid  for  goods  to  find  their  way 
to  market  readily,  is  pointed  out.  There  are  rate  mat- 
ters, classification,  car  supply,  auditing  of  transporta- 
tion bills,  the  study  of  competitive  transportation 
agencies,  and  the  real  force  of  such  competition.  The 
problem  of  the  cost  of  distribution  and  its  relation  to 
commercial  research  is  said  to  be  recognized  by  trade 
associations  with  a  view  to  eliminating  waste  and 
serving  the  requirements  of  consumers.  Mr.  Hoovcir 
states  that  goods  do  not  find  the  market  with  readiness 
and  ease  and  must  be  adjusted  to  demand,  an  exacting, 
much  sought-after  and  not  too  well-defined  market. 
Especially  does  this  apply  to  export  markets  and  Mr. 
Hoover  says  that  commercial  research  by  trade  asso- 
ciations is  proving  a  real  force  in  this  great  problem. 
With  relation  to  industrial  research,  Mr.  Hoover  de- 
clares   this    will    bring    gigantic    financial    return    to 


industry   as   a  whole   in   its   more  general   application 
through  trade-association  activity. 

Government  Relations 

Dealing  with  Government  relations,  Mr.  Hoover 
says: 

"Whether  the  attitude  of  business  be  to  keep  Government 
out  of  business  or  to  the  contrary,  it  nevertheless  is  true 
that  the  Government  in  its  manifold  activities  directly  im- 
pinges upon  commerce  and  industry  at  many  points.  The 
control  of  public  utilities,  the  restraint-of-trade  acts,  the 
large  volume  of  Government  expenditures,  all  materially 
affect  business,  not  to  mention  the  legislative  problems  thrust 
upon  the  Government  as  the  result  of  after-war  re-organiza- 
tion. Official  trade  information,  official  industrial  statistics, 
official  standards,  procedure,  and  practice  are  being  sought 
by  the  trades,  and  the  Government  is  constructively  active  in 
cooperation  with  business  to  develop  these  fundamental  serv- 

AU  of  these  topics  discussed  by  Mr.  Hoover  are 
amplified  in  great  detail  in  the  book. 

Commissioner  Nelson  B.  Gaskill  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  in  an  article  expressing  his  in- 
dividual views  on  legal  aspects  of  statistics  in  his  con- 
clusion says  in  part: 

The  purpose  of  this  discussion  is  to  show  that  the  servic.> 
of  statistical  information  as  to  production  costs,  volume  of 
production,  stocks,  sales,  and  selling  prices  is  a  useful  and 
proper  activity  for  a  trade  association.  It  is  clear  that  each 
of  these  elements  of  trade  information,  or  all  of  them 
combined,  can  be  collected  and  distributed  in  a  lawful  man- 
ner and  for  a  lawful  purpose.  Each  and  all  of  them  are 
equally  capable  of  misuse  for  unlawful  purposes.  Experience 
shows  that  both  methods  of  treatment  have  been  employed. 
The  character  of  the  service,  its  intent,  and  the  use  to  which 
it  is  put  depends  upon  the  spirit  of  the  members  of  the  asso- 
ciation projected  through  the  agency  which  they  create.  The 
level  of  association  action  will  be  what  its  members  de- 
termine. An  effort  has  been  made  here  to  explain  the  prin- 
ciples underlying  the  law  and  the  judicial  decisions,  the 
reasons  for  the  opposition  of  the  law  and  the  attitude  of 
the  administrative  agents  of  the  law  to  certain  tendencies,  to 
movements  in  this  or  that  direction,  for  a  clearer  under- 
standing on  the  part  of  association  members.  The  present 
state  of  the  law  and  the  principles  which  it  expresses  may 
or  may  not  meet  universal  approval.  None  the  less,  what 
trade  associations  have  now  to  meet  is  the  law  as  it  is.  and 
the  tests  of  conduct  are  those  which  the  law  now  establishes. 

Legislative  Activities 

In  a  chapter  on  legislative  activities,  prepared  by 
Attorney  Rush  Butler  of  the  National  Coal  Associa- 
tion, Secretary  Frederic  W.  Donahoe  of  the  Refrac- 
tories Manufacturers'  Association,  William  J.  Matthews, 
Harry  Meixell  of  the  National  Motor  Vehicle  Confer- 
ence Committee,  and  William  Tyler  Page,  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  the  concluding  paragraph 
reads  as  follows: 

It  must  be  further  remembered  that  the  success  of  an 
association  in  impressing  its  views  upon  legislation  is  in 
direct  ratio  to  the  time  in  advance  of  the  consideration  of 
pending  legislation  that  such  association  has  used  in  gaining 
and  interpreting  the  facts  and  the  views  of  its  membership. 
If  an  association  and  its  members  have  come  to  agreement 
and  judgment  after  full  consideration,  its  position  is  im- 
mensely  strengthened. 

In  discussion  of  the  relation  of  Government  depart- 
ments to  trade  associations,  the  State  Department  says 
that  one  of  the  chief  ways  in  which  it  can  be  and  is 
of  service  to  American  trade  associations  is  in  giving 
such  assistance  as  it  properly  can  render  with  a  view 
to  promoting  and  protecting  the  interests  of  their 
members  in  foreign  countries.  The  War  Department 
says  that  the  Army  in  time  of  war  will  make  demands 
on  almost  every  line  of  industry  and  the  cooperation 
of  trade  associations  will  be  vital  to  insure  success. 


Purchasing  by  the  Navy 

The  Navy  Department's  statement  says  at  one  point: 
The  Navy's  demand  for  supplies  and  its  mcthod.s  of 
purchasing  have  perhaps  helped  trade  associations  in  their 
dealings  with  the  commercial  world  more  in  the  line  of 
standardization  of  materials  and  containers  than  in  any  other 
direction.  It  is  practically  impossible  even  to  estimate  the 
Navy's  worth  to  the  trade  in  this  particular.  It  has  been 
such  a  gradual  development  and  the  trade  has  fallen  in  line 
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ill  siuli  ;i  iiiaiiiur  lliat  the  stiindarUs  set  by  tlio  Navy  were 
:hI.j|iI(iI  as  a  matlor  of  course  and  without  roslatance. 

The  statement  adds  that  requests  from  manufac- 
turers to  reprint  Navy  speeifieations  for  their  manu- 
facturing department  are  not  infrequent,  and  only  re- 
eently  one  of  the  largest  steel  rolling  mills  requested 
a  list  of  specifications  involving  over  600  different  items 
for  use  in  their  manufacturing  department. 

The  Department  of  Labor  says  that  it  does  not 
accept  data  through  industrial  trade  association  sources 
but  that  information  as  to  wages  and  prices  must  be 
taken  from  the  books  of  individual  establishments. 
Hence,  it  is  pointed  out,  the  only  way  in  which  asso- 
ciations can  be  of  service  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  is  by  opening  the  way  for  sympathetic  con- 
sideration of  the  subjects  by  their  individual  members. 
The  statement  says,  however,  that  the  bureau  has  ac- 
cepted statistics  in  the  cases  of  wage  scales  made 
between  large  employers'  associations  or  group  of 
such  associations  with  district  trade-unions  or  in  some 
cases  even  National  unions;  as,  for  instance,  the 
National  Stove  Manufacturers'  Association  concluded 
a  wage  scale  for  all  of  its  members  with  the  National 
Iron  Molders'  Union,  covering  all  the  members  of 
that  organization  working  in  the  stove  trade. 

Iron  and  Steel   Division 

The  Iron  and  Steel  Division  of  the  Bureau  of 
Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  contributes  the  fol- 
lowing statement: 

The  Iron  and  Steel  Division  has  established  its  primary 
trade  association  contacts  with  producers  of  nonferrous 
metals  and  manufacturers  thereof.  It  also  operates  through 
the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers  by  the  establish- 
ment of  a  contact  with  this  organization's  foreign  bureau, 
and    more    lately    with    a    special    committee    from    the    steel 


IndUNtry.  This  iliviHion  hati  undeuvurcd  to  acquaint,  u^  <x 
pertly  us  possible,  the  foreign  Held  services  of  the  Goveiii 
ment  with  the  technical  aspect  of  the  Iron  and  steel  and 
niiiiferrous  metals  Industries  In  order  that  t<irelen  markets 
for  these  products  might  be  moro  sclontlflcally  analyzed.  The 
division  has  also  been  Instrumental  In  the  obtaining  of  for- 
eign contracts  for  American  iron  and  steel  manufacturers. 
Btatlstlcal  data  relating  to  Iron  and  steel  production  and 
foreign  trade  of  the  more  important  industrial  nations  arc 
translated  and  currently  complied  from  foreign  Government 
publlcationa  and  made  available  to  the  trade.  Upon  request 
from  the  Refractories  Manufacturers,  Association,  the  min- 
erals and  metals  section  of  this  division,  in  cooperation  with 
the  association,  has  undertaken  an  extensive  investigatl*»n  of 
foreign  markets  for  fire  brick. 

Industrial  Machinery    Division 

The  Industrial  Machinery  Division  of  the  Bureau 
makes  the  following  statement: 

The  Industrial  Machinery  Division  endeavors  to  give  thor- 
oughly practical  assistance  on  almost  any  question  that  may 
develop  in  connection  with  marketing  machinery  abroad.  In 
[iK.li.  r.itir.ii    with    trade    associations    the    division    has    fre- 

iii  I    to  have  adjusted  through  the  field  service 

1  ;   h   matters  as  "collection  of  accounts,  trade 

I  vcotts,  labor  troubles,  and  similar  matters. 

I  s    cooperation    with    trade    associations    has 

iieiu  Llfuclivtj  mainly  through  specially  appointed  committees. 
These  eommittees,  acting  through  the  bureau,  have  been  able 
■o  airanec  for  the  obtaining  of  as  nearly  complete  informa- 

i"' ,     ■'!'.-  r.  frarding  the  distribution  methods  in  foreign 

'i  mai-hinery  is  marketed.  Studies  attendant 
111'  I  :ial    shipping   of    machinery    abroad   and    a 

III"  if    niathinery    dealers    in    foreign    countries 

ha\.    li.rii  iiiiilishments  of  the  division.     The  kinds 

of  machiri.  I  •  ii     !i   the  Industrial  Machinery  Division 

is    primani  ii.i     up    those    used    in    ihdustrial    enter- 

prises of  .li;  I  iimI  ,  I'll  lulling  factories,  mines,  and  the  con- 
struction  of  .  Mgineering   works. 


Loose  Pulleys  and  Countershaft  Boxes  with 
Taper  Roller  Bearings 

Loose  pulleys  in  sizes  from  2l^  to  22  in.  in  diameter, 
equipped  with  adjustable  taper  roller  bearings  for 
taking  end  thrust,  are  'being  marketed  by  the  St.  Louis 
Machine  Tool  Co.,  St.  Louis. 

The  races  on  the  bearings  can  'be  made  so  thin  that 
loose  pulleys  down  to  2%  in.  in  diameter  may  be  used 


boxes  may  be  conveniently  put  in  hangers,  already  in 
place.  Pressed  steel  hangers  with  the  boxes  are  also 
available. 


June  Building  Construction  Declines 

Construction  work  contracted  for  in  June  fell  off 
14  per  cent  from  the  May  total,  according  to  figures 
compiled  by  the  P.  W.  Dodge  Corporation,  New  York. 


Loos 


ley: 


B  q  u  i  p  p  e  d  with 
Taper  Roller  Bear- 
ings, As  Shown  at 
Right,  Are  Avail- 
able in  Sizes  I'rom 
2i/o  to  22  In.  in  Di- 
ameter. A  pressed 
steel  iianger  with 
roller  bearing  coun- 
tershaft box  is  ai 
the  left.  The  box 
may  be  had  either 
with  or  without 
hangers 


by  mounting  the  bearings  directly  on  the  shaft. 
Mounting  them  on  a  sleeve  is  preferred,  however,  and 
where  this  construction  can  be  used  it  is  said  that  old 
and  worn  arbors  and  shafts  may  frequently  be  saved. 

The  same  bearings  are  also  being  provided  on  the 
company's  countershaft  bo.xes,  which  are  made  up  of 
a  box  with  proper  sockets  for  adjustment  between  the 
screws,  and  will  fit  in  standard  hangers.  At  both  the 
front  and  back  a  felt  groove  and  retainer  is  provided. 
The  boxes  are  fitted  with  suitable  adjustable  taper 
roller  bearings  for  the  service  required,  the  necessary 
set  and   retaining  collars    being    also    provided.     The 


The  decline  was  general  except  in  portions  of  the  Cen- 
tral West.  Total  contracts  awarded  during  June  in 
.36  States  (including  about  seven-eighths  of  the  total 
volume  of  the  country)  amounted  to  $371,034,000.  In 
spite  of  the  decline,  the  figure  indicates  that  a  large 
volume  of  work  was  started.  The  Dodge  Corporation 
states  that  any  month  which  exceeds  $3.50,000,000  in 
these  36  States  is  a  heavy  month. 


The  Colonial  Steel  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  has  purchased 
vacant  property,  50  x  135  ft.,  at  1440-42  Bryan  Place, 
Chicago,  as  a  site  for  a  warehouse  and  office  building 
to  house  the  Chicago  branch  of  the  company. 
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CONTROL  URGED  AS  MARK  FALLS 

Gold  Basis  Urged  for  Budget,  Taxes  and  Wages- 
Business  Unchanged — More  Companies 
Under  Foreign  Control 

Berlin,  Germany,  June  26.— No  material  change 
has  taken  place  in  the  iron  and  steel  markets  in  June. 
In  unoccupied  territory  the  slight  increase  in  activity, 
which  resulted  from  the  collapse  of  the  mark-stabiliza- 
tion attempt  of  February,  March  and  April,  has  con- 
tinued. In  occupied  territory  production  continues  for 
stock.  The  French  embargo  on  transport  to  unoccu- 
pied territory  continues,  while  the  attempt  to  create  a 
modus  Vivendi  with  France  making  export  possible  has 
failed.  Reserves  of  ore  are  still  being  consumed. 
Smelting  activity  has  declined  and  coke  ovens  are  idle 
except  on  production  for  local  consumption.  The  fuel 
supply  in  unoccupied  territory  continues  sufficient.  In 
April  coke  imports,  which  averaged  1,000,000  metric 
tons  monthly  in  1922,  increased  to  4,500,000  tons;  but 
the  new  mark  collapse  made  English  coal  about  three 
times  dearer  than  Gei-man,  and  imports  in  May  (al- 
though there  are  no  available  statistics)  seem  to  have 
fallen  considerably.  On  June  25,  the  French  an- 
nounced that  all  coal  supplies  in  occupied  territory 
were  expropriated  "in  so  far  as  the  Franco-Belgian 
Control  Commission  needs  them;"  but  it  is  not  likely 
that  the  occupying  armies  mean  to  entirely  prevent  the 
hea\'y  iron  corporations  from  using  their  own  coal. 
Labor  Union  reports  show  a  decline  in  unemployment 
in  the  metal  industries  but  the  improvement  is  less 
marked  than  is  usual  following  declines  in  exchange. 

In  spite  of  official  pessimism  there  is  no  sign  of  a 
general  collapse  of  industry  which  would  make  the 
Cuno  cabinet  abandon  its  policy  of  passive  resistance. 
The  one  possibility  of  breakdown  lies  in  the  decline  of 
exports,  which  might  make  it  impossible  to  import 
foodstuffs,  fuel  and  other  necessaries.  Hitherto  im- 
ports have  been  paid  for  not  with  marks,  but  with 
high-exchange  bills  received  in  exchange  for  exports. 
Ninety-day  bills  drawn  for  exports  delivered  prior  to 
the  French  embargo  have  until  lately  been  falling  due. 
A  complete  cessation  of  exports  from  the  Ruhr  means 
a  decrease  in  the  supply  of  foreign  currency;  and  in 
the  pi-esent  exchange  situation  this  decrease  might 
cause  serious  difficulty.  The  last  export  figures  in 
values  show  for  April,  however,  an  increase;  the  total 
value  sent  abroad  being  435,800,000  gold  marks. against 
360,600,000  gold  marks  in  March,  and  a  monthly  aver- 
age of  330,800,000  gold  marks  in  1922.  Considering  the 
curtailment  of  Ruhr  exports,  the  April  figure  is  favor- 
able and  if  unoccupied  Germany's  foreign  business 
continues  to  compensate,  the  stoppage  in  the  Ruhr  will 
probably  be  offset.  Iron  and  steel  imports  in  the  first 
quarter  of  1923  show  a  large  increase  over  those  of 
the  same  quarter  of  1922,  while  exports  as  a  whole 
have  slightly  declined. 

The  machinery  and  engineering  works  show  in- 
creased activity  in  the  past  few  weeks,  the  exception 
being  locomotive  building,  in  which  business  has  been 
slack  since  last  year.  The  chief  improvement  has  been 
in  agricultural  machinery  and  machine-tool  manufac- 
ture. The  latest  report  shows  that  750,000  persons  are 
engaged  in  this  work.  In  1922  machinery  imports  were 
10,700  metric  tons,  or  2  per  cent  of  the  exports  of  491,- 
000  tons.  The  export  duty  on  machines  was  early  this 
year  reduced  to  1  per  cent;  and  during  the  brief  mark 
stabilization  period  in  the  spring  a  general  reduction, 
in  part  complete  abolition,  of  export  duties  was  ini- 
tiated but  the  new  exchange  fall  has  reduced  German 
prices  so  much  below  foreign  that  a  temporary  increase 
in  the  duties  is  contemplated. 

The  iron,  steel  and  machinery  industries  are  much 
concerned  over  Government  plans  to  regulate  wages 
by  legislation.  The  demand  for  this  legislation  is 
chiefly  from  Socialist  and  Labor  Union  quarters,  but 
the  Federal  Minister  of  Labor  favors  the  measure  in 
principle.  The  plan  is  connected  with  the  latest  col- 
lapse of  the  mark.  The  depreciation  has  brought  out 
numerous  projects  for  establishing  state  and  private 
business,  wholly  or  partly,  upon  a  "firm  mark"  basis, 
which  n.eans  that  business  would  continue  to  be  done 


in  paper  marks,  but  that  the  amount  of  marks  chang- 
ing hands  would  be  increased  automatically  as  the  cur- 
rency declined  in  buying  power.  Under  present  con- 
ditions the  state  finances  suffer  from  the  fact  that  all 
direct  taxes  are  paid  in  much  worse  marks  than  they 
are  assessed  in,  the  taxpayer  escaping  the  greater  part 
of  his  intended  burden.  A  good  instance  is  the  fact 
that  although  the  income  tax  rates  rise  as  high  as  60 
per  cent  the  total  value  of  income  tax  receipts  in  1922 
was  only  $123,000,000.  The  workmen  complain  that 
they  cannot  obtain  increases  in  their  nominal  wages 
proportionate  to  the  mark's  depreciation.  This  com- 
plaint is  true,  although  only  at  times  of  particularly 
rapid  depreciation.  The  suggestion  is  made  that  the 
budget,  taxes,  wages  and  perhaps  business  transactions 
of  all  kinds  be  calculated  in  fictitious  "gold"  or  "price 
index"  marks.  This  system  is  partly  in  force  now. 
The  Prussian  and  Bavarian  savings  banks  enter  paper- 
mark  deposits  at  their  current  gold  value  on  the  day 
of  deposit  and  repay  the  depositors  sufficient  paper 
marks  to  buy  the  same  quantity  of  gold  on  the  date  of 
withdrawal.  Also,  paper-mark  public  loans  expressed 
in  values  of  rye,  wheat,  coal  and  potash  are  now  prac- 
tically the  only  kind  of  loans  being  raised.  A  "fixed 
value"  wage  automatically  changing  in  accord  with 
prices  was  long  in  force  in  Austria,  and  is  still  in  force 
for  state  salaries,  but  it  is  condemned  by  the  new  Aus- 
trian Minister  of  Finance.  German  iron  and  steel  em- 
ployers oppose  a  "firm  mark"  wage  on  the  gi-ound  that 
if  the  mark-exchange  recovered,  the  cost  of  living 
would  not  immediately  decline,  so  that  the  gold  wage 
paid  might  become  so  high  that  international  competi- 
tion  would  be  impossible. 

The  mark  collapse  has  brought  another  great  price 
rise.  On  June  1,  commodity  prices  were  14,639  fold 
higher  than  in  1914,  against  8237  fold  on  May  1,  and 
2054  fold  on  Jan.  1,  and  the  increase  in  June  will  prob- 
ably prove  to  be  the  greatest  yet  recorded.  In  the  past 
three  weeks  coal  prices  have  been  raised  twice,  and 
pig  iron  and  Steel  Syndicate  prices  several  times.  The 
Railroads  council  increased  freight  rates  250  per  cent 
on  July  1.  From  June  25  the  price  of  standard  Ruhr 
(Foerderkohle)  coal  has  been  528,000  m.  per  metric 
ton,  compared  with  221,200  m.  on  June  1  and  about 
12.50  m.  prior  to  the  war.  The  corresponding  figures 
for  foundry  coke  are  805,200  m.,  338,700  m.  and  20  m. 
per  metric  ton.  Latest  pig  iron  prices  from  June  24 
(in  marks  per  metric  ton)  are: 

Hematite     2,712,000 

Foundry  iron.  No.  1 2,682,000 

Foundry   iron   No.    3 2,679.000 

Sieg-erland  steel  iron    2.337,000 

Spiegeleisen    2,688.000 

An  extra  of  1,039,000  marks  per  ton  is  added  for 
hematite  smelted  from  foreign  ore  and  with  foreign 
fuel,  with  proportionate  supplements  for  other  quali- 
ties. Latest  Steel  Syndicate  prices  from  June  25  (in 
marks  per  metric  ton)   are: 

Ingots    2,845,000 

Blooms    3,214,000 

Billets    3,425,000 

Slabs    3,542,000 

Structural  Forms   4.015.000 

Bars 4,038,000 

Wire  Rods    4,295,000 

Sheets : 

5  mm.  and  heavier 4,551,000 

3  to  5  mm 5.099,000 

1  to  3  mm 5,964,000 

Less  than  1  mm 6,562,000 

The  Phoenix  A.  G.  is  to  increase  its  capital  from 
375,000,000  to  675,000,000  marks.  This  transaction 
has  caused  much  comment,  because  the  new  shares  are 
to  be  taken  over  entirely  by  a  Dutch  syndicate,  which 
will  grant  a  credit,  at  nominal  value,  although  Phoenix 
quotes  at  over  1,000,000  on  the  Berlin  bourse.  In  some 
quarters  this  deal  has  resulted  in  a  demand  for  meas- 
ures against  so-called  "uberfremdung"  (buying  up  of 
native  undertakings  by  foreigners).  It  is  also 
alleged  that  the  aim  is  to  transfer  the  main 
interest  in  the  corporation  abroad  in  order  to 
evade  taxation.  Lately  many  German  corpora- 
tions have  complicated  their  real  ownership  by 
association  with  holding  companies  abroad  (mostly  in 
Switzerland).  Some  of  these  holding  companies  arc 
entirely  German;  and  by  cheaply  selling  them  interests 
in  native  German  concerns  capital,  while  remaining  in 
German  individuals'  hands,  is  transferred  to  foreign 
countries. 


JNew  Steel  Foundry  at  Fairfield  Car  Works 

A  Basic  Open-Hearth  Plant  in  the  South  Where  Castings  Can  Be 
Pi-oduce<I  on  Large  Pro(hiction  Basis — Modern  Facilities  for 
Handling  Materials,  Sanitation  and  Comfort  of  Em- 
ployees Are  Features 


THE  steel  foundry  of  the  Tennessee  Coal,  Iron  & 
Railroad  Co.,  at  its  Fairfield  Car  Works,  Birming- 
ham, Ala.,  recently  completed,  was  designed  for 
the  purpose  of  manufacturing  miscellaneous  car  cast- 
ings on  a  production  basis  for  use  at  company's  car 
works  and  elsewhere.  Also  the  manufacture  of  large 
and  miscellaneous  general  steel  castings  required  for 
the  various  works  of  the  company  in  the  Birmingham 
district.  This  foundry  was  put  in  operation  during 
April,  1923,  the  first  heat  being  poured  April  14.  A 
brief  description  of  the  plant  follows: 

As  one  approaches  the  building  he  is  immediately 


The  roof  of  the  main  bay  is  of  cori-ugated  asbestos 
protected  metal.  Eight  6-ft.  diameter  Swartwout 
ventilators  have  been  provided.  The  roofs  over  the 
two  lean-tos  consist  of  a  cast-in-place  gypsum  slab, 
covered  with  composition  roofing. 

In  the  north  end  of  the  main  bay,  the  crane  runway 
is  extended  100  ft.  outside  of  building.  The  area  under 
this  runway  is  used  as  a  flask  storage,  the  flasks 
being  transferred  in  and  out  of  the  foundry  as  needed 
by  means  of  overhead  cranes.  This  is  a  splendid 
feature  and  saves  a  great  deal  of  floor  space  as  only  the 
flasks   in  actual  service   will   be   found   inside   of   the 


The  Core  Making  Depart- 
ment (Upper)  with  Stock 
Bins  in  the  Rear  of  the 
Core  Benches  with  View 
of  the  Cleaning  Floor 
(Below) 
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in      the      Light      Castings 

Department 


Impressed  with  its  massive  appearance.  The  exterior 
consists  of  a  red  shale  'brick  wall  with  concrete  coping, 
extending  5  ft.  above  yard  level.  Above  the  wall  large 
areas  of  glass  prevail.  The  building  consists  of  three 
bays:  The  main  bay  is  80  ft.  wide  and  400  ft.  long; 
on  each  side  of  this  main  bay  is  a  lean-to,  the  east 
lean-to  being  50  ft.  wide  and  400  ft.  long  and  the  west 
lean-to  being  50  ft.  wide  and  450  ft.  long.  The  com- 
bined floor  area  of  the  three  bays  is  74,500  sq.  ft. 

Liberal  allowances  have  been  made  in  the  design  of 
the  building  for  heights.  In  the  main  bay  the  crane 
runway  is  45  ft.,  the  bottom  chord  of  roof  trusses 
being  65  ft.  above  floor  level,  while  in  each  one  of  the 
lean-to  bays  the  crane  runway  is  31  ft.  and  the  bottom 
chord  of  roof  trusses  41  ft.  8  in. 
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building.  Adjacent  to  the  flask  storage  runway  on  the 
east  side  is  located  a  stock  yard,  83  ft.  wide  and  200  ft. 
long,  having  a  crane  runway  with  an  elevation  of  crane 
rail  45  ft.  above  ground  level.  This  stock  yard  is  for 
the  storage  of  pig  iron,  scrap,  etc.,  used  for  charging 
in  open-hearth  furnaces.  Material  is  received  in  stand- 
ard gage  gondola  cars,  magnets  being  used  for 
handling. 

A  material  track  having  an  inclined  approach  enters 
the  building  from  the  south  and  passes  over  concrete 
storage  bins  at  an  elevation  of  approximately  12  ft. 
above  floor  level.  The  storage  bins  are  inclosed  and 
form  a  part  of  the  building  used  for  the  storage  of  all 
sand,  clay,  limestone,  etc.  These  materials  are  shipped 
in  drop  bottom  hopper  ears  and  dumped  directly  into 
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bins.  An  overhead  monorail  telpher  system  is  provided 
to  "deliver  these  materials  to  sand  mills  and  charging 
floor.    ■ 

Excellent  crane  service  is  provided  throug'hout  the 
foundry.  The  main  bay  has  three  cranes,  one  of  75-ton 
capacity  and  two  of  25-ton  capacity  each.  The  large 
crane  is  used  almost  exclusively  for  handling  hot  metal. 
All  of  these  cranes  have  auxiliary  hoist.  In  the  west 
lean-to  there  are  also  three  cranes,  two  of  20-ton 
capacity  and  one  of  10-ton  capacity,  the  two  20-ton 
cranes  being  used  to  handle  hot  metal  ladles  and 
moving  of  molds  in  multiples  and  the  10-ton  crane  used 
exclusively  in  the  cleaning  and  shipping  department. 
In  the  east  lean-to  there  is  provided  one  10-ton  capacity 
crane  for  general  service. 

On  the  west  side  and  close  to  the  foundry  building 
is  located  a  brick  building  of  which  one  portion  is  used 
as  a  chemical  laboratory,  completely  equipped.  The 
balance  is  for  offices  for  the  foundry  superintendents 
and  clerks. 

Tar  and  Gas  Fired  Open-Hearth  Furnaces. 

In  the  north  portion  of  the  east  lean-to  are  located 
two  25-ton  basic  open-hearth  furnaces  of  the  stationary 


chines  are  elevated  sand  bins  from  which  sand  is 
delivered  directly  into  the  flasks  placed  on  jarring 
machines.     These  bins  are  of  steel  construction. 

The  sand  is  delivered  into  them  from  an  8-ft.  No.  -3 
Simpson  intensive  foundry  mixer,  where  sand  is  pre- 
pared and  discharged  into  an  elevator,  delivering  on  a 
belt  conveyor  which  discharges  sand  into  any  one  of 
the  bins.  An  individual  scraper  at  each  bin,  operated 
from  the  mixing  platform,  is  used  to  deflect  the  sand 
into  the  bins.  For  molding  the  flasks  are  placed  on 
the  molding  machines  by  means  of  jib  cranes  with 
electric  hoists.  The  completed  molds  are  transferred 
from  the  molding  machines  by  the  same  jib  cranes  and 
placed  alongside  of  the  machines  on  skids,  each  skid 
accomodating  four  complete  molds.  These  skids  are 
then  transferred  by  means  of  an  overhead  traveling- 
crane  and  placed  in  pouring  position  on  the  floor.  The 
hot  metal  required  for  this  section  of  the  foundry  is 
supplied-  by  transferring  the  ladles  on  a  transfer  car 
from  the  main  bay  into  this  lean-to. 

Gas-Fired  Annealing  Furnaces 

After  being  poured  the  molds  are  transferred  on 
the  same  skids  to  the  shake-out  floor.  A  Herman  plain 
jarring  machine,  elevated  on  a  high  foundation,  is  used 
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type,  elevated  sufficiently  to  accommodate  Uie  charg- 
ing floor  which  is  12  ft.  above  the  main  floor  level.  The 
pouring  sides  of  the  furnaces  extend  slightly  into  the 
main  bay  of  the  foundry,  permitting  pouring  of  metal 
into  ladles  suspended  by  cranes  in  the  main  bay.  The 
furnaces  are  designed  for  the  use  of  tar  and  by-product 
gas  as  fuel  and  are  therefore  provided  with  air  re 
generating  chambers  only.  The  simple  arrangement  ol" 
the  stack  dampers  and  air  valves  and  ahso  the  direct 
course  of  the  flues  to  the  stack  are  important  feature;; 
in  the  design  of  these  furnaces.  The  air  valves,  damp- 
ers, and  furnace  doors  are  all  electrically  operated  from 
a  central  station  on  charging  floor,  directly  opposite 
each  of  the  furnaces. 

The  furnace  charges  are  made  up  in  the  stock  yard, 
then  placed  on  cars  on  a  charging  floor  extension 
extending  under  crane  runway.  Each  car  will  ac- 
commodate thi-ee  charging  boxes.  Magnets  are  used 
for  handling  materials  in  the  stock  yard.  A  3-ton  high 
type  Wellman-Seaver-Morgan  charging  machine  has 
been  provided  to  manipulate  the  cars  and  charge  the 
furnaces. 

The  west  bay  of  this  foundry  is  intended  exclusivel.\ 
for  the  manufacture  of  miscellaneous  car  castings  and 
other  small  castings  on  a  production  basis.  Only  ma- 
chine molding  is  done  in  this  bay.  Five  Herman  jar 
and  roll-over  stripper  type  machines  have  been  pro- 
vided for  this  purpose.  Four  of  these  machines  have 
l)een  placed  in  one  group  for  production  work.  The 
fifth  machine  is  separated  from  the  others,  intended 
for  special  molding.     Directly  over  this  group  of  ma- 


for  shaking  out  the  flasks.  The  castings,  after  being 
flogged,  are  placed  on  grids  and  then  charged  into  the 
annealing  furnaces,  there  being  two  of  these  furnaces 
of  the  car  type,  each  7  ft.  4  in.  wide  and  28  ft.  6  in. 
long.  High  pressure  by-product  gas  is  used  as  fuel. 
After  being  annealed  the  castings  are  cleaned  by  means 
of  two  48-in.  diameter  exhaust  tumbling  mills  and  after 
tumbling,  castings  are  further  cleaned  by  means  of 
flexible  and  stationary  grinders. 

The  shipping  room  is  located  at  the  extreme  south 
end  of  the  lean-to.  Wood  block  floor  construction  is 
used  in  cleaning  and  shipping  departments. 

The  main  bay  is  used  for  the  molding,  pouring 
and  cleaning  of  large  and  miscellaneous  castings  for 
the  Tennessee  Coal,  Iron  &  Railroad  Co.'s  own  require- 
ments. The  equipment  provided  in  this  bay  consists  of 
four  gas  fired  mold  drying  ovens,  one  Cay  type  16  ft. 
x  17  ft.  annealing  furnace  and  one  12  ft.  x  16  ft.  sand 
blast  room.  Also  two  large  Herman  jar,  i-oll-over  and 
stripper  machines  have  been  provided.  The  sand  bins 
for  these  machines  are  combined  in  the  same  unit  with 
the  sand  bins  used  for  the  west  lean-to  and  fed  by  the 
same  equipment  as  before  de-scribed. 

Shipping  tracks  and  west  lean-to  extend  approxi- 
mately 50  ft.  into  the  building.  Large  scales  are  pro- 
vided adjacent  to  each  track  for  the  weighing  of  all 
castings  before  shipment  is  made. 

All  of  the  east  lean-to,  with  the  exception  of  that 
portion  occupied  by  the  open-hearth  furnaces  and 
charging  floor,  is  used  for  sand  mixing  and  core 
making.     Two  sand  mills  are  provided,  one  small  6-ft. 
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Looking  North  in  Main  Bay,  Showing  Molding  Floor  with  the  Pouring  Side  of  Ihe  Oijcn-Hcarth   Fur 

Background 


No.  2  Simpson  mill  used  for  mixing  core  sand  and  one 
large  9-ft.  Frost  mill  for  foundry  sand. 

A  Modern  Core  Department 

For  the  making  of  cores,  a  long  continuous  bench 
is  provided  with  overhead  sand  bins  of  wood  construc- 


means  of  automatic  storage  battery  lift  trucks.  The 
cores  are  also  transferred  for  use  in  the  various  parts 
of  the  foundry  in  like  manner.  Concrete  runways  or 
floors  have  been  provided  for  these  trucks  to  travel  on. 
The  mixed  foundry  sand  from  the  large  Frost  mill 
is  also  conveyed   in   boxes    to    various    points    in    the 


Mold  Drying   Ovens,    All    Gas-Fired 


tion.  The  sand  is  ti-ansferred  from  the  core  mixing 
mill  to  these  bins  by  means  of  dumping  buckets  car- 
ried by  a  2-ton  monorail  trolley.  For  the  drying  of 
cores,  six  6-ft.  x  12-ft.  gas  fired  core  ovens  are  installed. 
The  cores  placed  on  portable  racks  are  transferred 
from  the  core  making  department  to  the  core  ovens  by 


automatic  lift  trucks 


foundry  by  means  of  these  san 
and  overhead  traveling  cranes. 

The  extensive  employment  of  heat-measuring  in- 
struments constitute  one  of  the  features  of  this  foundry 
and,  as  a  result,  guesswork  is  eliminated  and  definite 
results  are  obtained  in  annealing  and  drying  operations. 


Light   Casting  Department  Showing  Jolt  Roll-Over  Macl 
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The  annealing  furnaces  are  equipped  with  Leeds- 
Northrup  recording  potentiometers  with  a  range  from 
200  to  1800  deg.  Fahr.  Recording  instruments  are 
located  in  the  laboratory  where  the  foundry  superin- 
tendent is  fumished  with  complete  and  continuous 
record.  The  mold  drying  and  core  ovens  are  equipped 
with  recording  thermometers  of  the  Bristol  type. 

Another  feature  is  the  fuel  for  annealing  and  dry- 
ing of  cores  and  molds,  that  is,  the  use  of  Service  Com- 


bustion Engineering  Co.'s  system  of  burning  by-product 
coke  oven  gas  under  high  pressure.  The  gas,  delivered 
to  the  plant  at  a  pressure  of  from  10  to  20  oz.,  is  then 
compressed  and  delivered  to  the  furnaces  at  from  10  to 
15  lib.  pressure.  This  system  has  been  found  economical 
and  satisfactory. 

The  estimated  capacity  of  this  foundry  is  approxi- 
mately 1400  tons  of  steel  castings  per  month,  ample 
allowances  having  been  made  for  losses. 


Will  Deepen  Canal  to  Jones  &  Laughlin  Land 
at  Hammond,  Ind. 

In  view  of  speculation  as  to  when  the  Jones  & 
Laughlin  Steel  Corporation,  Pittsburgh,  will  develop 
the  property  which  it  recently  acquired  at  Hammond, 
Ind.,  a  statement  issued  by  C.  A.  Westberg,  vice- 
president  of  the  East  Chicago  Co.  is  of  interest.  Mr. 
Westberg  stated  that  in  accordance  with  the  agreement 
made  between  the  East  Chicago  company  and  the  Jones 
&  Laughlin  company  at  the  time  of  the  purchase  of 
the  property,  he  will  award  a  contract  to  a.  dredging 
company  for  the  deepening  of  the  Indiana  Harbor 
canal  from  the  Standard  Oil  Co.'s  docks  to  White 
Oak  Avenue.  This  work  will  probably  take  about  a 
year  to  complete  and  will  make  the  waterway  navigable 
from  Lake  Michigan  to  the  proposed  slip  of  the  Jones 
&  Laughlin  company  west  of  White  Oak  Avenue  and 
north  of  the  present  canal.  Col.  Walter  J.  Riley, 
banker  at  East  Chicago,  Ind.,  had  the  following  to  say 
regarding  the  project: 

"It  is  possible  and  probable  that  in  the  near  future 
sketches  will  be  made  for  a  possible  erection  at  some 
future  time  of  a  steel  plant  on  the  Jones  &  Laughlin 
property.  Whether  or  not  the  plant  will  ever  be  erected 
is  entirely  problematical,  as  up  t6  the  present  time  no 
decision  has  been  arrived  at  or  even  considered  by  the 
officials  of  the  Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Corporation. 
However,  the  preparation  of  the  land  itself  for  a 
steel  plant  has  been  considered  and  it  may  be  that  a 
turning  station  will  be  dredged  on  the  property  and 
that  the  portion  of  the  property  which  would  be 
eventually  occupied  by  the  first  unit  of  a  steel  plant 
will  be  filled  in  and  prepared  for  the  construction  of  a 
plant,  should  one  be  decided  on  in  the  future.  It  is 
safe  to  say  that  it  would  require  between  one  and 
two  years  work  with  dredges  and  sand-suckers  to 
construct  the  slip  and  turning  basin  and  to  bring  that 
portion  of  the  property  to  a  level  on  which  a  plant 
could  be  constructed." 


appears  no  reason  for  restraining  the  distribution  to 
stockholders  of  the  proceeds  of  that  sale.  By  his 
former  action,  he  said,  the  chancellor  had  in  effect 
approved  the  sale  of  the  properties  and  distribution 
of  proceeds. 


Steel  &  Tube  Company  Injunction  Case  Sub- 
mitted to  Chancellor 

At  the  conclusion  of  argument  by  counsel  for  the 
Steel  &  Tube  Co.  of  America  and  the  Allied  Chemical 
&  Dye  Corporation  before  Chancellor  Wolcott  at  Wil- 
mington, Del.,  last  week  on  the  preliminary  injunction 
restraining  the  Steel  &  Tube  company  from  distribut- 
ing its  assets  to  stockholders  the  chancellor  reserved 
decision  in  the  case.  A  decision  is  expected  some  time 
prior  to  Aug.  7,  the  date  of  the  scheduled  meeting  of 
Steel  &  Tube  stockholders  to  take  action  on  retirement 
and  reduction  of  stock. 

In  his  argument  before  Chancellor  Wolcott  as  to 
whether  the  Steel  &  Tube  company  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  distribute  to  its  stockholders  the  proceeds  of 
the  sale  of  its  properties  and  assets  to  the  Youngstovim 
Sheet  &  Tube  Co.,  William  S.  Hilles,  counsel  for  the 
Allied  Chemical  &  Dye  Corporation  minority  stock- 
holder in  the  Steel  &  Tube  company,  contended  that 
such  distribution  would  render  it  impossible  for 
Steel  &  Tube,  in  case  the  sale  is  later  set  aside  to  make 
restitution  to  the  Youngstown  company  for  the  prop- 
erties. 

In  his  argument  for  the  Steel  &  Tube  company, 
Joseph  P.  Cotton  of  New  York  took  the  position  that 
»s  the  sale  of  the  company's  properties  and  the  price 
receivec;   have  been  approved  by  the  chancellor,  there 


Western  States  Organize  to  Fight  Pittsburgh 

"Plus" 

Authorized  representatives  of  the  legislatures  of 
Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota  'and  Iowa  met  at  Chicago, 
July  13,  to  decide  upon  a  plan  of  action  in  a  campaign 
against  the  Pittsburgh  basing  point  practice  in  the 
steel  industry.  Senator  John  Denvir  acted  as  tem- 
porary chairman  of  the  committee  representing  the 
Illinois  legislature,  whereas  the  other  three  States  had 
the  following  spokesmen:  Cliff oi-d  L.  Hilton,  attorney 
general  of  Minnesota;  Ben.  J.  Gibson,  attorney  general 
of  Iowa;  John  Fletcher,  assistant  attorney  general  of 
Iowa;  Herman  Ekern,  attorney  general  of  Wisconsin. 
The  States  plan  to  collaborate  with  the  attorneys  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  when  they  make  their 
rebuttal  in  the  Pittsburgh  base  case  this  fall.  The 
four  States  have  appropriated  a  total  of  approximately 
$55,000  for  the  campaign  and  it  was  announced  that 
private  individuals  will  subscribe  $45,000  more  to  make 
an  even  $100,000. 


Elimination  of  Many  Styles  of  Woven  Wire 
Fence  Recormnended 

Washington,  July  17. — Wire  fence  manufacturers 
representing  at  least  85  per  cent  of  the  capacity  of 
the  United  States  at  a  conference  here  last  Wednesday 
and  Thursday  with  W.  A.  Durgin,  chief  of  the  Division 
of  Simplified  Practice,  Department  of  Commerce,  rec- 
ommended the  elimination  of  87.5  per  cent  of  the 
styles  of  woven  wire  field  and  poultry  fences  and 
93.4  per  cent  of  fence  containers.  It  was  recommended 
that  no  rolls  of  poultry  fence  be  manufactured  except 
10  and  20  rod  rolls  and  that  no  rolls  of  field  fence  be 
manufactured  except  10,  20  and  40  rod  rolls.  A.  G. 
Moore  of  the  Fence  Institute,  and  chairman  of  the 
committee  representing  the  fence  manufacturers,  de- 
clared that  "if  the  above  styles  are  adopted  by  the 
entire  fence  industry,  as  recommended,  the  styles  now 
made  by  27  manufacturers  will  be  reduced  from  552 
styles  to  69,  and  considering  all  of  the  different  sized 
packages  as  previously  made,  there  was  a  total  of 
2072,  while  in  the  simplified  program  there  are  only 
138  packages." 

Mr.  Moore  added:  "In  case  the  unnecessary  styles 
are  cut  out  and  we  manufacture  nothing  but  the  dif- 
ferent styles  suggested  by  the  manufacturers  in  the 
simplified  program,  it  means  only  a  reduction  of  6.3 
per  cent  of  the  total  amount  of  fence  made.  This 
does  not  necessarily  mean  that  this  6.3  per  cent  means 
a  reduction  in  the  consumption  of  fence,  because  other 
styles  as  suggested  will  be  used  in  place  of  these 
special  styles  we  are  trying  to  eliminate." 


The  New  London  Ship  &  Engine  Co.,  New  London, 
Conn.,  has  the  distinction  of  being  the  only  New  Eng- 
land shipyard,  as  far  as  is  reported,  operating  day  and 
night  shifts.  The  company  has  a  sizable  Government 
contract.  In  addition,  the  recent  completion  of  new 
ways  has  enabled  the  company  to  take  on  much  addi- 
tional work.    Approximately  800  hands  are  employed. 
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SHAKING-OUT  MADE  EASIER 

Les8  Breakage  of  Heavy  Flasks— Labor  and  Labor 
Turnover  Reduced 

One  of  the  most  arduous  and  fatiguing  jobs  about 
a  foundry  is  the  shaking-out  of  heavy  flasks  by  the 
old-fashioned  method  of  sledge  hammers,  crowbars 
and  the  use  of  brute  strength  on  the  part  of  laborers. 
There  is  usually  consideraible  breakage  of  flasks,  to- 
gether with  heavy  turnover  of  labor  in  this  depart- 
ment of  the  foundry. 

To  ameliorate   this  condition,  the  Laidlaw  Works, 


Device  For  Shaking- 
Out  Heavy  Flasks. 
Reduced  labor 
force,  reduced  labor 
turnover  and  les- 
sened breakage  of 
flasks  are  said  to 
result  from  use  of 
this  machine.  A 
Herman  bumper 
with  a  table  6  x  10 
ft.  forms  the  basis 
of  the  machine,  I 
beams  being  riveted 
to  the  table.  Screens 
at  each  side  sepa- 
r  a  t  e  the  gaggers 
from  the  sand. 
Pits  holding  three 
carloads  of  sand 
are  provided  o  n 
the  long  sides ; 
these  are  cleaned 
out  by  crane  each 
shift 


Worthington  Pump  &  Machinery  Corporation,  Cincin- 
nati, has  developed  the  machine  illustrated,  for  shak- 
ing-out heavy  flasks.  This  device  has  reduced  the  num- 
ber of  men  formerly  employed  in  the  work  of  shaking- 
out,  does  the  work  in  much  quicker  time,  and  has  ma- 
terially reduced  the  flask  breakage  on  dry  sand  work. 
At  the  same  time,  the  use  of  the  machine  has  mate- 
rially reduced  the  turnover  in  shake-out  labor. 

A  Herman  bumper  is  used  as  a  basis  for  the  shake- 
out  machine.  The  bumper  has  a  table  6  x  10  ft.,  and 
is  set  on  a  concrete  base  above  the  floor  level,  with  the 


top  of  the  I-beam.s  about  12  ft.  above  floor  level.  The 
l-'beams  are  riveted  to  the  table,  and.  are  spaced  on 
2-ft.  centers.  Twenty-four-inch  beams  are  used,  this 
.size  having  been  found  to  be  the  one  best  adapted  for 
the  work,  in  that  this  elevation  above  the  table  top  is 
necessary  in  order  to  get  the  proper  angle  of  repose 
for  the  free  flow  of  material  as  it  is  shaken  out  of  the 
flask,  and  it  also  prevents  the  sand,  when  shaking  out, 
from  (piling  up  above  the  top  level  of  beams.  Wooden 
shoes  are  bolted  to  the  tops  of  the  I-beams  to  prevent 
wear  and  tear  from  contact  with  the  flasks,  and  as  a 
further  safeguard,  a  second  wooden  plank  is  spiked 
on  top  of  the  shoes  to  facilitate  renewal.  These  planks 
are  generally  renewed  every  ten  days. 


The  I-,beams  project  for  2  ft.  over  the  sides  of  the 
bumpers  on  the  pit  sides,  as  shown,  to  accommodate 
screens,  which  are  bolted  to  the  I-beams,  and  which 
serve  to  separate  gaggers  and  refuse  material  from 
the  sand. 

On  the  two  long  sides  of  the  machine,  pits  14  ft. 
long,  7  ft.  wide  and  42  in.  deep  are  provided.  These 
accommodate  three  cars  of  sand,  and  are  cleaned  out 
once  each  shift  by  means  of  a  grab  bucket  attached 
to  an  electric  crane  which  serves  the  shaking-out 
machine. 


Slight  Decrease  in  Employment  in  Iron  and 
Steel  Plants 

Washington,  July  17. — Employment  in  the  manu- 
facture of  iron  and  steel  and  their  products  showed  a 
decrease  of  0.16  per  cent  in  June  when  compared  with 
May,  according  to  the  United  States  Employment  Ser- 
vice of  the  Department  of  Labor  while  a  decline  of 
0.67  per  cent  was  shown  in  the  metal  and  metal  prod- 
ucts. The  paper  and  printing  industry  showed  the 
greatest  decline  in  employment,  or  4.4  per  cent;  ve- 
hicles for  land  transportation  decreased  by  2.5  per 
cent;  stone,  clay  and  glass  products  by  1.6;  textiles 
and  their  products  by  1.2.  The  increases  noted  in 
employment  were :  4.9  per  cent  in  leather  and  its  fin- 
ished products;  4.8  in  beverages;  2.8  in  food  and  kin- 
dred products;  0.94  in  miscellaneous  industries;  0.86 
in  railroad  repair  shops;  0.68  in  tobacco  manufactur- 
ing; and  0.24  in  chemicals  and  allied  products. 


basis  of  ten  hours  or  less.  Without  an  unjustifiable 
interruption  to  operations,  the  change  cannot  be  ef- 
fected overnight." 


Steel  Institute  Letter  to  the  President 

Owing  to  the  omission  of  a  period  in  the  punctua- 
tion of  the  letter  of  directors  of  the  American  Iron  and 
Steel  Institute  to  President  Harding,  as  published  in 
The  Iron  Age  of  July  12,  the  meaning  of  two  sentences 
was  not  made  entirely  clear.  Referring  to  the  total 
abolition  of  the  12-hr.  day  at  the  earliest  time  prac- 
ticable, the  two  sentences  should  have  been  punctuated 
as  follows: 

"This  means  the  employment  of  large  numbers  of 
workmen  on   an  eight  hour  basis  and  all  others  on  a 


Sheet  Sales,  Shipments  and  Production  De- 
creased in  June 

Substantial  decreases  are  shown  in  the  June  report 
of  the  National  Association  of  Sheet  and  Tin  Plate 
Manufacturers  in  shipments,  sales  and  production  of 
sheets  as  compared  vnth  the  previous  month.  June 
sales  were  down  70,000  tons  as  compared  with  those  of 
May;  production  decreased  approximately  42,000  tons, 
while  shipments  were  45,000  tons  less  than  in  the  pre- 
vious month.  Unfilled  orders  decreased  about  48,000 
tons.  A  decrease  of  about  3000  tons  in  the  stock  on 
hand  awaiting  shipment  at  the  end  of  June  as  com- 
pared with  the  month  before,  is  more  than  offset  by 
an  increase  of  almost  6500  tons  in  unsold  stocks.  Net 
obligations,  arrived  at  by  deducting  the  unshipped  and 
unsold  stocks,  at  the  end  of  June  were  357,599  tons, 
equal  to  about  1.6  months'  production  at  the  June  rate 
of  output. 

Figures  in  net  tons  for  June  compare  with  those 
for  the  two  preceding  months  as  follows: 

June  May  April 

Capacity 392,000         420,000         385,000 

Capacity    reporting....  69.8%  70.0%  72.8% 

Sales 172,637  242,624  183,904 

Production     218,432  260,006  254,808 

Shipments    233,128  278,059  253,563 

Unfilled    tonnage 503,175  551,139  577  969 

Unshipped  stocks  ...  .    115,649  118,384  115,'577 

Unsold  stocks 29,827  23,397  24!470 


New  Merchant  Mill  of  Tennessee  Co. 

Eleven-inch    Unit   of    Fairfield   Plant    Near    Birmingham 

— Continuous  and  Looping  Trains,  Cooling  Beds, 

Continuous  Furnace  and  Roll  Racks  Features 


A  NOTABLY  modern  merchant  mill  has  recently 
been  put  into  operation  at  the  Fairfield  steel 
works  of  the  Tennessee  Coal,  Iron  &  Railroad  Co., 
Birmingham.  By  this  addition,  the  company  can  meet 
the  demand  for  certain  merchant  mill  products  in  the 
South,  especially  concrete  reinforcing  bars. 

The  mill  was  built  by  the  Tennessee  company,  and 
consists  of  a  16-in.  6-stand  continuous  roughing  train, 
a  12-in.  4-stand,  continuous  train,  an  intermediate 
looping  mill  of  three  12-in.  stands,  and  a  finishing 
stand  provided  with  11-in.  pinions,  making  it  possible 
to  use  either  10-in.  or  12-in.  rolls  for  finishing.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  capacity  of  the  mill  will  be  10,000 
tons  per  month.  The  principal  products  will  be  %  to 
1%-in.  plain  and  deformed  rounds  and  squares,  and 
small  flats  up  to  3-in.  in  width  and  1  in.  in  thickness. 

The  main  mill  building  is  of  standard  steel  mill 
building  design,  80  ft.  wide  by  840  ft.  long,  with  full 
ventilating  monitor  sash  extending  the  entire  length 
of  the  building.  The  crane  span  is  75  ft.  6  in.  The 
elevation  of  the  crane  rail  is  27  ft.  6  in.  above  the  floor 
line.  The  mill  end  is  provided  with  a  5-ton  electric 
overhead  traveling  crane  and  the  shipping  end  is  pro- 
vided with  a  15-ton  e.o.t.  crane  with  a  double  drum 
hoist  and  equipped  with  spreader  beam  for  handling 
long  bars  up  to  80  ft.  in  length.  Adjacent  to  the  mill 
building  is  the  motor  house  which  is  43  x  280  ft.,  also 
of  steel  mill  building  design,  with  a  brick  wall  partition 
between  motor  house  and  mill.  The  crane  span  is  39 
ft.  The  building  is  served  by  one  25-ton  traveling 
crane  with  a  10-ton  auxiliary. 

Billets  of  4  X  4-in.  section  ranging  from  13  to  22  ft. 
in  length  are  delivered  to  a  billet  yard  runway  where 
they  are  handled  by  a  25-ton  e.o.t.  crane  to  a  storage 
bed  located  in  the  runway  adjacent  to  the  entering 
end  of  the  merchant  mill  building. 

The  billets  as  needed  are  placed  by  the  billet  yard 
crane  on  inclined  skids  where  they  are  pushed  by  hand 
to  the  approach  table  of  the  reheating  furnace.  A 
small  motor  driven  charger  mounted  on  a  track  over 
and  parallel  to  the  approach  table  pushes  a  billet  end- 
wise into  the  reheating  furnace.  A  mechanical  pusher 
then  pushes  the  billets  sidewise  through  the  furnace, 
and  they  are  discharged  from  the  furnace  by  pinch 
rolls  into  a  4  x  4-in.  hot  billet  shear,  to  be  sheared  to 
the  required  lengths  before  entering  the  16-in.  G-stand 
continuous  mill. 

The  heating  furnace  is  of  the  continuous  type.  23  ft. 


wide  inside  the  brickwork  by  45  ft.  9  in.  from  center 
line  of  charging  door  to  center  line  of  discharge  door. 
The  furnace  was  designed  to  heat  an  average  of  30 
tons  of  steel  per  hour.  The  stack  is  4  ft.  3  in.  in  inside 
diameter  of  brickwork,  120  ft.  high,  with  damper  con- 
trolled by  a  Carrick  furnace  regulator.  Coke  oven  gas 
is  used  for  fuel  and  is  brought  to  12  burners  placed  in 
the  discharge  end  of  furnace. 

The  burners  were  designed  and  built  by  the  Surface 
Combustion  Co.,  New  York,  and  are  of  the  low  pres- 
sure type  with  water-cooled  nozzles.  They  are  equipped 
with  diaphragms  which  operate  governor  valves  lead- 
ing to  the  gas  line  and  maintain  the  gas  at  atmospheric 
pressure.  At  this  pressure  the  gas  is  mixed  and  car- 
ried into  the  furnace  with  blown  air  supplied  by  a 
fan  of  12,000  cu.  ft.  per  min.  capacity  at  15  in.  water 
column  pressure.  The  air  to  the  fan  is  taken  from  a 
wind-box  placed  over  the  roof  of  the  furnace  where  its 
temperature  is  raised  to  approximately  225  deg.  Fahr. 
Short  water-cooled  skids  are  placed  at  the  charging 
end  of  the  furnace  where  the  flue  gases  escape,  but 
the  remainder  of  the  hearth  is  equipped  with  plain  2% 
.X  6y2-in.  steel  skids  placed  in  the  brickwork. 

The  16-in.  6-stand  continuous  mill  is  driven  by  an 
.411is-Chalmers  1500-hp.  induction  motor,  of  553  r.p.m. 
full  load  speed.  This  motor  is  connected  by  a  flexible 
coupling  to  a  Fawcus  primary  reduction  drive  which  in 
turn  drives  the  Fawcus  main  mill  drive  consisting  of 
cut  herringbone  spur  gears  mounted  in  cast  iron  hous- 
ings. This  drive  as  well  as  the  16-in.  mill  is  shown  in 
one  of  the  accompanying  illustrations.  From  the  16- 
in.  mill  the  bar  passes  over  a  roller  table  in  which  is 
placed  a  2  X  2-in.  hot  billet  shear  which  is  used  both 
for  cropping  and  cutting  the  bars  to  desired  lengths 
before  entering  the  12-in.  continuous  mill. 

This  12-in.  mill  is  driven  by  a  1500-hp.,  Allis- 
Chalmers  Kraenier  set,  of  712  r.p.m.,  base  speed;  890 
r.p.m.  maximum,  and  540  r.p.m.  minimum.  A  Fawcus 
primary  and  main  mill  drive  is  also  used  on  this  mill 
similar  to  that  used  on  the  16-in.  mill. 

The  3-stand  12-in.  intermediate  looping  mill  is 
driven  by  a  1250-hp.  Allis-Chalmers  Kraemer  set,  of 
570  r.p.m.  base  speed;  710  r.p.m.  maximum,  and  430 
r.p.m.  minimum,  through  a  Fawcus  gear  set. 

The  finishing  stand  is  driven  by  a  500-hp.  Allis- 
Chalmers  Kraemer  set,  of  712  r.p.m.  base  speed;  888 
r.p.m.  maximum,  and  540  r.p.m.  minimum.  This  fin- 
ishing stand  is  driven  by  a  Fawcus  combination  reduc- 
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The  Six  Stands  of  the  Continuous   Koughmg  i:ulls   wjth   the   ri.nUnu..us    Ht:uing    Furnace.      The    c.Ue    oven    gas    burners   at 

111?  discharging  end  of  the  furnace  are  conspicuous  aiui  above  the  furnace  end  may  be  seen   the  air  sup-ily  pipe   leading  hot 

air  from  the  furnace  area  to  the  fan  at  the  extreme  riRht.  provided  for  the  gas  burning  installation 
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tion  and  pinion  set.  All  bars  are  passed  through  the 
looping  and  finishing  stands  by  repeaters.  Cutler- 
Hammer  control  is  used  for  all  of  the  mill  motors. 

The  finished  product  is  delivered  from  the  finishing 
stand  to  the  hot  runout  tables  of  a  double  Griffith  type 
mechanical  hot  bed,  250  ft.  in  length  by  24  ft.  %  in. 
center  to  center  of  the  cold  runout  tables. 

The  hot  bed  is  separated  from  the  finishing  stand 
by  about  50  ft.  and  the  material  is  delivered  to  either 
side  by  means  of  hot  runout  troughs  and  an  air-oper- 
ated switch  which  is  pivoted  at  the  finishing  stand. 
The  hot  runout  tables,  located  in  the  center  of  the 
double  hot  bed,  are  driven  by  an  endless  cable,  the 
head  sheave  being  driven  by  an  adjustable  speed  motor. 
This  motor  drive  is  also  belted  to  a  set  of  hot  runout 
pinch  rolls,  which  are  used  only  to  aid  in  delivering 
light  and  short  bars  from  the  finishing  stand  to  the 
hot  bed. 

The  bars  are  delivered  alternately  to  each  side  of 
the  hot  bed  at  a  speed  slightly  faster  than  the  delivery 
speed  of  the  finishing  mill  to  prevent  buckling  of  the 
bars.  As  the  bars  reach  the  desired  position  they  are 
lifted  from  the  hot  runout  table  and  deposited  on 
stationary  grate  bars  by  scalloped  lifting  bars  ex- 
tending across  the  hot  bed.  The  lifting  bars  are 
mounted  on  a  structural  frame  with  the  side  toward 
the  hot  runout  table,  supported  on  a  continuous-motor- 
driven  eccentric  shaft  extending  through  the  entire 
length  of  the  hot  bed.  The  opposite  side  of  the  frame 
is  suspended  by  hangers  under  the  cold  runout  table. 


Loading 


Each  rotary  movement  of  the  lifting  bars  operating 
between  the  stationary  bars  advances  the  cooling 
material  4%   in.  toward  the  cold  runout  table. 

The  cooled  bars  pass  from  the  end  of  the  lifting 
bars  upon  shuffle  bars  extending  over  the  cold  runout 
table.  The  ends  of  the  shuffle  bars  towai-d  the  lifting 
bars  are  also  supported  on  a  continuous  motor-driven 
eccentric  shaft  extending  through  the  entire  length 
of  the  hot  bed,  the  opposite  ends  are  supported  by 
small  rollers  on  levers  mounted  on  a  continuous  rocker 
shaft.  The  rocker  shaft  is  operated  by  an  air  cylinder 
located  underneath  and  at  the  center  of  the  hot  bed. 
The  movement  of  the  rocker  shaft  drops  one  end  of 
the  shuffle  bars  and  deposits  the  cooled  rods  on  the 
motor-driven  cold  runout  tables  which  deliver  to  the 
cold  bar  shears.  The  hot  bed  has  a  capacity  of  38 
rows   of  bars,   19   on   each  side. 

The  motors  for  driving  the  shuffle  bars  and  cold 
runout  tables  are  located  at  floor  level  between  the 
hot  bed  and  the  cold  bar  shears  and  connected  to 
their  respective  shafts  by  spur  gear  sets,  while  the 
motors  for  driving  the  lifting  bars  are  located  under- 
neath and  at  the  middle  of  the  hot  bed  and  drive 
through  spur  gear  reduction  sets. 

An  air-operated  test  piece  shear  is  located  on  a 
trolley  over  the  hot  bed  at  the  mill  end  and  can  be 
operated  on  material  from  either  side  of  the  hot  bed. 

The  cold  finishing  equipment  consists  of  two  units 
leading  off  from  each  side  of  the  hot  bed.  Each  unit 
consists   of   one   vertical   stop   shear   and  back   shear 


Loading  Tracks. 
Assembling  Beds, 
Cradles  and  Shears, 
with  the  Cooling 
Beds  in  the  Back- 
grround  and  Look- 
ing Toward  the 
Rolling  Mills 
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table  with  hand-operated  gages  and  platform  scales. 
The  sheared  bars  are  pulled  oflf  the  shear  table  by 
hand  into  cradles  mounted  on  platform  scales  for 
weighing.  The  scales  are  of  the  suspension  platform 
mill  type,  consisting  of  four  platforms,  each  platform 
being  4  ft.  wide  and  36  ft.  long.  A  pair  of  platforms 
is  placed  on  the  side  of  each  back  shear  table  and 
each  pair  of  scales  is  equipped  with  devices   for  con- 


necting the  two  scale  beams  so  that  they  can  be  used 
as  one  weighing  unit  when  handling  long  bars. 

The  bars  are  removed  from  the  cradles  by  the  ITi- 
ton  shipping  crane  and  placed  either  in  storage  racks 
or  in  cars  for  shipment.  An  auxiliary  shear  with 
skid  bed  and  roller  table  is  located  in  rear  end  of 
the  building  for  the  purpose  of  shearing  special  short 
lengths  of  bars. 


NOVEL   BONUS   PLAN 


I'itlsburgh  Company  Will  Try  an  Experiment  in 
Group  Effort 

The  United  Engineering  &  Foundry  Co.,  Pittsburgh, 
has  adopted  a  new  bonus  system  for  shopmen  on  piece 
work  and  hourly  rates.  This  bonus  plan  is  divided 
into  three  parts — attendance  bonus,  service  bonus  and 
vacation  bonus.  An  amount  equal  to  5  per  cent  of  the 
wages  earned  each  month  by  each  employee  is  set  aside 
for  pajTnent  to  the  employee  at  the  end  of  the  bonus 
period,  provided  he  has  fulfilled  the  required  conditions 
of  regularity  and  punctuality.  The  vacation  bonus  in- 
cludes a  number  of  days  vacation  each  year.  The 
service  bonus  provides  for  the  setting  aside  each  month 
of  a  percentage  of  the  wages  earned  by  each  employee 
for  payment  at  the  end  of  the  bonus  period. 

F.  C.  Biggert,  Jr.,  president  of  the  company,  ex- 
plains the  new  system  as  follows: 

For  a  number  of  years  this  company  has  paid  to  selected 
employees  a  10  per  cent  bonus  for  faithful  and  continuous 
service.  The  principal  condition  necessary  to  obtain  this 
bonus  has  been  that  the  employee  sign  a  contract  agreeing 
not  to  leave  the  employ  of  the  company  during  the  bonus 
period,  or,  rather,  agreeing  that  the  company  was  not  liable 
for  the  bonus  in  case  he  did  leave.  This  bonus  has  not  been 
entirely  satisfactory  for'  several  reasons. 

From  the  employee's  standpoint,  the  signing  of  a  con- 
tract has  sometimes  been  objectionable.  The  company  feels 
that  the  contract  did  not  sufHciently  stress  the  need  of  the 
employee  doing  something  to  earn  the  bonus.  A  new  bonus 
system  has,  therefore,  been  worked  out.  This  bonus  will 
be  paid  to  all  employees  in  the  shops  who  work  on  a  piece- 
work or  hourly  basis. 

The  new  bonus  is  based  upon  the  assumption  that  the 
increased  efBciency  of  operation  it  will  procure  will  more 
than  offset  the  cost  and,  therefore,  will  decrease  the  cost  of 
the  company's  product.  If  this  assumption  does  not  prove 
out  the  bonus  will  be  of  no  value  to  the  company.  If  it 
should  so  far  fail  as  to  increase  the  cost  of  our  product  it 
will  prevent  our  getting  work,  and  will,  therefore,  be  value- 
less to  both  employee  and  company. 

The  consumer  will  decide  upon  our  efficiency  as  a  com- 
pany, but  to  measure  the  efficiency  of  each  individual  is  a 
very  difficult  matter  in  our  kind  of  business.  To  overcome 
this  difficulty  we  have  decided  to  base  the  new  bonus  upon 
two  conditions  which,  we  believe,  are  fairly  accurate  measures 
of  personal  efficiency. 

First — Regularity  and  punctuality  of  attendance. 
Second — Length   of   service. 

A  man  who  is  always  on  time  and  always  on  the  job  may 
certainly  be  credited  with  an  interest  in  his  work.  So  the 
first  condition  will  indicate  the  willingness  and  earnestness 
of  an    employee. 

It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  a  man  who  has  been 
long  in  the  employ  of  the  same  company  has  proven  his 
ability,  else  he  would  not  have  been  kept.  So  the  second 
condition  will   indicate  the  ability  of  the  employee. 

The  two  conditions  will,  therefore,  give  a  pretty  good 
measure  of  an  employee's  efficiency,  for  if  he  is  willing  and 
earnest  and   has  ability  he  must  be   efficient. 

The  new  bonus  will,  therefore,  he  divided  into  two  main 
parts,  one  for  attendance  and  one  for  length  of  service. 

But  no  person  can  be  continually  on  the  job  year  after 
year  and  keep  up  his  efficiency.  He  must  occasionally  have 
a  rest  and  some  time  to  get  away  from  the  routine  of  work. 
To  meet  this  requirement  the  second  part  of  the  bonus — that 
applying  to  length  of  service— will  be  divided  into  two  parts : 
First,  a  percentage  of  wages  earned,  and  second,  a  certain 
number  of  daj's'  vacation  on  pay,  both  increasing  with  length 
of  service,  according  to  established  schedules. 

The  bonus  periods  will  be  six  months  each,  beginning 
with  the  first  day  of  the  month  on  which  each  employee 
begins  work. 


The  attendance  bonus  will  only  be  set  aside  for  employees 
when  they  are  on  hand  and  on  time  every  day  during  the 
month,  except  that  six  days- will  be  allowed  in  each  year 
to  cover  absence  or  lateness.  Provision  will  be  made  to  pre- 
vent loss  of  attendance  bonus  when  an  employee  is  injured 
in  the  course  of  his  work.  When  it  is  necessary  to  lay  off 
for  lack  of  work  the  past  length  of  service  will  be  credited 
to  employees  for  service  and  vacation  bonus  when  they 
return. 

VacMli'.ii  bonus  money  will  not  be  paid  unless  and  until 
the  vac:i:  K  taken.  The  idea  back  of  this  rule 
is  that  I  nul  service  bonuses  will  tend  to  pre- 
vent a   )n I. casional  day  off,  and  as  a  result  he 

will  neeil   f,  l.,,.^   ,,,.,   ..ication  when  due. 

The  officers  of  our  company  and  the  depaitment  managers 
have  studied  and  worked  over  this  bonus  system  for  the 
past  two  months  in  an  effort  to  make  it  as  fair  and  liberal 
as  possible,  but  it  Is  probable  that  with  all  this  care  there 
may  still  be  differences  of  opinion  in  applying  it  to  individual 
cases.  This  will  be  provided  for  by  forming  in  each  plant  a 
committee  of  two  bonus  men  and  a  representative  of  the 
company  to  settle  disputes  in  connection  with  the  administra- 
tion of  the  bonus. 

In  the  preceding  you  have  a  summary  of  the  new  bonus 
system.  It  is  an  experiment.  In  some  respects  it  is  entirely 
new.  Bonuses  have  been  paid  for  steady  attendance  and 
punctuality.  In  some  few  cases  they  have  been  paid  for 
length  of  service.  So  far  as  we  know  no  paid  vacation  bonus 
has  ever  been  tried,  and  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  three 
bonuses  in  combination  have  not  been  tried. 

This  bonus  system  is  an  experiment  in  economics — to  see 
whether  it  is  possible,  by  paying  higher  wages,  to  get  enough 
Pi-oduct  to  justify  these  wages.  It  must  be  very  well  under- 
stood that  there  is  no  charity  in  the  scheme.  It  is  a  business 
proposition.  Neither  this  company  nor  any  other  can  afford 
to  pay  more  than  the  going  wage  unless  the  increase  in 
efficiency  is  such  as  to  reduce  the  price  of  the  company's 
product. 

Again,  this  bonus  system  is  an  experiment  in  group  effort 
as  against  individual  effort.  If  the  desired  result  is  to  be 
had  it  must  be  by  each  employee  doing  his  best  and  insisting 
that  his  fellow  worker  do  likewise.  This  is  not  meddling 
in  another  man's  affairs,  but  looking  out  for  your  own. 
for  unless  the  shirker  is  culled  out  or  converted  to  a  worker 
the  whole  system  must  fall.  And  further,  it  is  looking  out 
for  the  other  fellow  more  than  for  yourself,  for  the  shirker 
does  himself  more  harm  than  he  does  you. 

The  foundation  of  the  whole  bonus  may  be  stated  as 
efficiency,  obtained  by  group  eflfort.  Our  business  does  not 
lend  itself  to  piece-work  and  minute  division  of  operations 
as  in  the  case,  for  instance,  of  automobile  production.  "We  can 
only  use  these  methods  of  measuring  personal  efficiency  in  a 
very  limited  way.  We  must,  therefore,  depend  largely  upon 
the  spirit  of  cooperation  to  get  results.  And  when  we  get 
results  it  is  the  policy  of  this  company  to  pay  for  them. 


The  Chicago,  Wilmington  &  Franklin  Coal  Co., 
West  Frankfort,  111.,  has  placed  the  contract  for  its 
Orient  No.  2  mine  for  what  is  claimed  will  be  the 
largest  coal  mining  hoist  in  the  world  with  the  West- 
inghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co.  and  the  Nordberg  Mfg. 
Co.,  the  former  to  furnish  the  electrical  equipment. 
The  hoist  is  further  said  to  be  twice  as  large  as  any 
coal  mining  hoist  in  North  America,  the  largest  coal 
mine  hoist  in  North  America  at  present  toeing  equipped 
with  a  hoist  motor  of  1400  hp.  The  motors  for  the  new 
hoist  will  be  rated  at  4400  hp.  divided  between  two 
motors  of  2220  hp.  each,  one  mounted  at  each  end  of 
the  drum  shaft. 


A  report  to  the  Department  of  Commerce  says  the 
average  Austrian  metal  wage  index  for  June,  July  and 
August,  is  13,825,  as  compared  with  11,817  for  Decem- 
ber, 1922  (based  on  July  1,  1914). 
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Devices  to  Facilitate  Thread  Gaging 

A  gage  vise  and  gaging  fixture  for  use  in  conjunc- 
tion with  its  adjustable  thread  snap  gages  have  been 
placed  on  the  market  by  the  John-Sons  Gage  Works, 
Hartford,  Conn. 

The  gage  vise  is  primarily  for  use  in  the  inspection 
room,  and  may  be  used  with  any  style  or  size  of  the 
company's  adjustaible  thread  snap  gages.  It  is  rigidly 
constructed  and  clamping  is  by  means  of  a  collar  head 
screw.  The  illustration  shows  the  vise  with  a  %-13 
U.  S.  S.  style  A  gage  in  position,  and  a  cap  screw 
engaged. 

The  gage  fixture,  shown  in  the  left-hand  illustra- 
tion, is  intended  for  use  in  the  gaging  of  easing  or  shell 
threads,  such  as 
lock  nuts,  adjust- 
ing nuts,  sleeves. 
bearing  retainers 
and  similar  parts. 
It  may  be  used  in 
conjunction  with 
any  style  of  the 
company's  adjust- 
able thread  snap 
gages  for  work 
larger  than  2  in.  in 
diameter. 

The  finished 
portion  of  the  base 
on  which  work  the 
slides  is  a  hard- 
ened steel  plate, 
ground  after  being 
fastened  in  posi- 
tion on  the  cast- 
ing. By  means  of 
springs  in  the 
stem,  the  gage  is 
free   to   float   in   a 

perpendicular  plane.  The  position  of  the  gage  is  regu- 
lated by  the  adjusting  bolt  which  projects  through  a  hole 
in  the  handle.  The  stem  proiects  through  the  threaded 
bushing  and  handle,  and  guides  the  gage  so  that  at  all 
times  it  is  parallel  to  the  working  surface  of  the  base. 
This  arrangement,  it  is  said,  eliminates  the  tendency  of 
cross  threading  which  develops  in  the  use  of  ring  gage, 
caliper  gage,  and  thread  micrometer.  Its  freedom  to 
float  in  a  perpendicular  plane  permits  the  necessary 
alinement  between  the  gaging  rolls  and  the  threads  on 
the  piece  being  gaged. 

By  gaging  the  work  again  after  it  has  been  given  a 
quarter  turn,  an  out-of-round  thread  is  readily  de- 
tected. By  grasping  the  handle  and  elevating  pnd  de- 
pressing the  gage,  a  tapered  thread  can  also  be  de- 
tected. After  the  handle  is  released  the  gage  will  re- 
turn to  its  original  position. 

It  is  claimed  that  under  actual  working  tests  this 
gage  fixture  has  proved  its  practicability  in  all  respects, 
and  has  advantages  in  speed  and  durability  in  the 
gaging  of  the  type  of  work  for  which  it  was  designed. 


The  Gage  Fixture  at  the  Left  Is  for  Gaging  of  Casing  or   Shell  Thre 
The  gage  vise,  at  the  right,  is  for  use  in  the  inspection  room.     Both 
used    in   conjunction    with   adjustable   thread   snap   gages 


Vacations  with  Pay  Recomnientled 

Vacations  for  office  workers,  with  pay,  are  becom- 
ing recognized  as  investments  in  future  productiveness, 
according  to  a  survey  of  the  vacation  policies  of  many 
of  the  country's  leading  industries,  recently  completed 
by  the  American  Management  Association,  20  Vesey 
Street,   New  York. 

The  report  shows  a  general  policy  to  grant  two 
weeks  with  full  pay  to  office  employees  employed  at 
least  a  year,  and  one  week  with  pay  where  the  period 
of  service. has  been  less  than  a  year.  Some  industries 
give  a  worker  who  has  been  on  the  job  less  than  a  year, 
one  day  of  vacation  for  each  month  of  service.  That 
there  is  a  tendency  to  extend  the  period  in  which  vaca- 
tions may  be  taken 
over  a  greater  part 
of  the  year  than 
has  been  the  case, 
is  also  brought  out. 
"Expe  r  i  e  n  c  e 
proves  that  pay 
with  vacations  i.« 
necessary,"  say? 
the  report,  "if  the 
employee  is  to  re- 
ceive the  full  ben- 
efit from  his  holi- 
day. The  employee 
is  thus  enabled  to 
take  a  profitable 
vacation  and  re- 
turns with  in- 
creased stamina 
and  renewed  vigor, 
and  more  than  re- 
pays the  small  cost 
incurred  by  the 
employer."  In  rec- 
ognition of  the  im- 
portance of  giving  ofBce  workers  time  for  rest  and 
recreation,  some  industries  have  established  vacation 
bureaus  which  give  a  veritable  travel  service  to  em- 
ployees. Supporting  the  work  of  these  bureaus  com- 
pany savings  plans  are  operated  to  assist  employees  t<i 
secure  the  funds  for  the  trips  they  contemplate. 

Summed  up  the  sur^'ey  indicates  that  vacations  with 
pay  improve  production,  increase  employee  morale, 
make  possible  the  training  of  employees  for  jobs  higher 
up,  disabuse  an  employee  of  any  idea  he  may  have  as 
to  his  indispensability  to  the  business  and  permit 
checking  up  on  the  personnel  of  an  organization  to 
determine  its  character  and  ability. 


Commission  Asked  to  Reopen  Assigned  Car 
Case 

Washington,  July  17.— The  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  .has  been  petitioned  by  all  of  the  class  one 
railroads  of  the  country  to  reopen  the  assigned  car 
case.  In  that  decision  the  commission  refused  the  rail- 
roads the  right  to  furnish  special  coal  car  service  at 
bituminous  mines.  Estimate  was  made  in  the  petition 
that  the  decision,  if  made  effective  on  Sept.  1  as  pro- 
posed, would  cost  the  railroads  $100,000,000  in  the  in- 
creased price  of  coal.  Request  was  made  if  the  com- 
mission does  not  reopen  the  case  as  an  alternative  it 
should  modify  the  order. 


Tests   of   Parts   of   the  New   Delaware   River 
Bridge 

As  mentioned  some  time  ago,  the  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards is  conducting  a  cooperative  investigation  with  the 
Joint  Commission  of  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey  on 
the  strength  of  certain  members  of  the  new  bridge 
across  the  Delaware  River  between  Philadelphia  and 
Camden.  The  general  problem  in  hand  is  the  com- 
pressive strength  of  web  plates;  and  it  has  been  found, 
as  might  be  expected,  that  the  strengths  are  a  function 
of  the  properties  of  the  material.  A  special  study  i.~ 
now  under  way  on  the  relation  between  the  properties 
and  certain  metallurgical  phenomena  which  have  been 
developed  during  the  investigation. 


The  members  of  the  Electric  Hoist  Manufacturers' 
Association  report  an  increase  of  3.208  per  cent  as  com- 
pared with  the  previous  month  in  the  number  of  hoists 
ordered  during  June,  and  a  decrease  of  2.146  per  cent 
in  the  value  of  hoists  ordered.  Shipments  of  hoists 
decreasec'  6.46  per  cent  as  compared  with  last  month. 


Magnetic  Testing  of  Wire  Rope 

In  Bulletin  No.  74  brief  mention  was  made  of  the 
work  which  the  Bureau  of  Standards  has  undei-taken 
on  the  development  of  a  non-destructive  method  for 
testing  wire  rope.  In  connection  with  the  investiga- 
tion, a  conference  was  held  on  June  16  at  which  the 
various  interests  concerned  were  represented.  It  was 
the  sense  of  the  conference  that  magnetic  methods  of 
testing  appeared  to  be  most  promising  and  that  a  large 
part  of  the  investigation  should  he  directed  along  that 
line,  although  various  other  methods  which  may  show 
possibilities  should  not  be  overlooked. 


Accounting  for  Foundry  Overhead  Expense 

Allocation  of  General  Expenses,  Both  of  Those  as  a 

Factory  and  of  Those  of  the 

Foundry  Proper 


BY   F.  C.   EVERITT  AND  JOHNSON    HEYWOOD'' 


THE  expense  of  the  tool  and  maintenance  depart- 
ment of  the  foundry  is  made  up  the  same  as  for 
the  others,  but  includes  also  the  share  of  the  dis- 
tributed expense  from  "Steam"  and  "Power  and  Light." 
The  total  chargeable  labor  is  shown  separately  al- 
though it  is  considered  as  expense,  or  non-productive 
labor,  when  making  up  the  factory  payroll.  It  includes 
the  mechanics,  electrician.s,  blacksmith,  etc. 

This  department  takes  care  of  the  general  main- 
tenance and  repairs,  new  construction  and  making  of 
new  equipment  for  the  entire  plant.  It  is  obvious  that 
it  will  have  maintenance  and  repair  work  to  do  for 
itself  as  well  as  for  other  departments,  the  labor  and 
material  for  which  must  be  considered  a.s  a  part  of  the 


When  maintenance  labor  is  required  for  repairs 
to  the  equipment  in  the  steam  department,  and  to 
power  and  light,  it  is  transferred  direct  to  these  de- 
partments and  not  included  with  the  labor  totals  of  the 
tool  and  maintenance  depai-tments. 

The  actual  labor  accounting  will  therefore  be  as 
follows: 

(a)   Charged  to  department  No.   1 $4 

(I))  Charged  to  department  No.  2 31 

(c)  Non-chargeable  labor    (Including  foreman)      195 

(d)  Chargeable  labor 300 

Total  department  labor $530 

Item  (c)  is  considered  a  part  of  the  department  ex- 
pense while  item    (d),  the  chargeable  labor,  becomes 


Distribution    of    the    Tool 
and  Maintenance  Expenses 


Record    of    Expenses 

Chargeable    to    Tool    and 

Maintenance  Work 


department's  expense.  This  labor  is  shown  as  non- 
chargeable  labor.  The  miscellaneous  labor  item  in- 
cludes any  idle  time  of  the  mechanics,  when  they  are 
not  doing  chargeable  work,  together  with  any  general 
help  which  the  department  may  require.  The  repair 
materials  are  shown  as  maintenance  materials. 

•Of  Miller,  Franklin,  Basset  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York.  In 
the  issue  of  April  26  was  given  the  procedure  tor  material 
cost  acou'it  na:.  on  June  14  that  for  labor  cost  accounting,  and 
on  July  12  the  flrst  part  of  the  discussion  of  overhead  ac- 
counting. 
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the  direct  labor  which  is  used  as  a  basis  for  distribut- 
ing the  departmental   expense. 

The  total  expense  as  shown  in  the  analysis  is 
$3.56.14;  chargeable  labor  $300;  and  expense  to  labor 
118.7  per  cent. 

Forwarding  these  items,  form  37-3a,  we  find  another 
item,  "total  labor  and  expen.se,"  amounting  to  $656.14. 

The  amount  of  the  labor  chargeable  to  the  other 
departments  is  determined  from  an  analysis  of  the 
time  cards  as  shown  on  form  37-3a.     Just  below  the 
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list  of  departments  on  this  sheet  are  charges  to  new 
equipment  which  covers  the  lator  used  on  work  charge- 
able to  the  asset  accounts.  Such  charges  do  not  belong 
in  the  expense  of  doing  business  because  this  labor 
and  material  has  increased  the  value  of  equipment 
needed  for  production  and  becomes  a  part  of  the  in- 
vestment. Obvious  as  this  is,  many  concerns  make  the 
serious  mistake  of  charging  these  items  to  expense. 

With  the  items  of  chargeable  labor  posted  against 
the  department,  the  proportion  of  tool  and  maintenance 
expense  is  determined  and  checked  with  the  total 
chargeable  labor  and  expense  of  the  department, 
$656.14.  These  totals  are  then  distributed  by  posting 
to  the  expense  analysis  of  the  succeeding  departments 
opposite  the  item  tool  and  maintenance  labor  and  ex- 
pense. The  amounts  to  be  charged  to  asset  accounts, 
"New  Equipment"  and  "Tools,  Jigs  and  Fix-tures,"  are 
then  journalized  as  credits  to  manufacturing  expense 
and  debits  to  the  asset  accounts. 

The  material  which  has  been  used  in  the  various 
departments  for  maintenance  has  been  charged  direct 
from  the  expense  requisitions,  and  is  shown  opposite 
the  item  "maintenance  materials." 

The  expense  of  the  pattern  shop  is  distributed  in 
much  the  same  way  as  that  of  the  tool  and  maintenance 
department,  but  here  the  material  used  has  been  listed 
instead  of  charged  direct  to  the  general  ledger  ac- 
counts. Either  method  will  serve  reasonably  well  for 
both  departments.  It  is  advisable,  however,  to  adopt 
but  one  method  for  the  sake  of  uniformity. 

To  distribute  the  labor,  it  must  be  analyzed  from 
the  time  cards,  as  follows: 

New  patterns $150 

New  buildings 75 

Molding  expense: 

Patterns   42 

Flasks   33 

Direct  orders 100 

$400 


To  these  items  are  added— as  shown  on  the  distribu- 
tion part  of  the  expense  analysis-the  P'^oP°»;t.°ri  ^f 
the  department's  expense  and  the  material.  Molding 
expense  covers  the  cost  of  repairs  and  upkeep  of  work- 
ing patterns,  core  boxes  and  flasks,  and  so  is  charge- 
able to  the  molding  department.  ,        ^        ^     • 

The  expense  of  the  general  office  department  is 
gathered  as  shown  on  form  37-5.  Since  the  general 
office  serves  both  selling  and  manufacturing,  some  way 
must  be  found  to  allocate  the  expense  equitably  be- 
tween the  two  activities.  Whenever  possible,  office 
expenses  should  be  charged  direct  to  whichever  side 
of  the  business  is  benefitted  toy  them,  but  m  small  foun- 
dries, where  a  single  person  divides  his  time,  it  is 
necessary  to  prorate  the  expense  based  upon  a  study 
of  just  how  the  time  and  effort  is  put  in.  In  this  case 
let  us  assume  that  75  per  cent  of  the  activities  of  the 
general  office  are  for  the  benefit  of  manufacturing  and 
25  per  cent  for  selling.  As  a  result,  the  $363.51  is 
credited  to  manufacturing  expense,  and  debited  to  sell- 
ing expense.  This  amount  is  then  posted  to  the  ex- 
pense analysis  of  the  selling  department  and  the  bal- 
ance, $1,090.52,  is  posted  to  the  expense  analysis  of 
the  general  factory  department,  form  37-6. 

The  expense  of  the  general  factory  department  in- 
cludes those  items  which  only  apply  to  the  factory  as 
a  whole,  and  which  cannot  be  charged  directly  to  any 
other  department.  General  supervision,  with  its  assis- 
tance, as  well  as  general  store-room  help,  watchmen 
and  janitors,  yard  labor  and  miscellaneous  help  is  obvi- 
ously an  expense  which  benefits  all  other  departments. 

Allocation  of  Trucking  Expense 

Since  the  trucking  expense  serves  both  shipping 
and  manufacturing,  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  as 
to  how  the  charge  should  be  handled.  The  trucking 
expense  involves  the  cost  of  trucking  from  the  packing 
department  to   the  freight  terminals,   from  receiving 
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plants  to  the  general  stores  for  raw  materials,  sup- 
plies, equipment  and  returned  goods,  and  the  general 
trucking  for  miscellaneous  plant  service.  To  attempt 
to  divide  this  expense  on  the  basis  of  the  actual  activity 
would  require  excessive  clerical  detail,  and,  since  its 
accuracy  depends  upon  the  accuracy  of  thes  reports 
turned  in  by  more  or  less  illiterate  truckmen,  it  is 
doubtful  if  the  extra  effort  is  worth  while.  Therefore 
greater  simplicity  and  at  least  equal  accuracy  is  ob- 
tained by  charging  the  expense  to  general  factory  and 
making  the  distribution  proportionately  to  production. 
Where  the  organization  is  large  and  the  trucking  can 
be  definitely  analyzed,  to  divide  the  expense  becomes 
a  simple  matter.  Here  again  the  conditions  in  the  indi- 
vidual foundry  must  igovern. 

In  this  particular  instance,  the  entire  trucking  ex- 
pense has  been  included  in  the  general  factory  depart- 
ment. 

In  addition  to  the  usual  list  of  miscellaneous  sup- 
plies, thei-e  are  the  new  items  of  water,  rent,  demur- 
rage, miscellaneous  freight  and  express,  freight  on  re- 
turned goods,  etc.  If  there  is  a  separate  meter  for 
boiler  use,  the  charge  for  its  water  is  made  direct  to 
the  steam  department.  Otherwise,  the  entire  expense 
for  water  had  best  be  charged  to  general  factory  de- 
partment. 

Freight  and  express  charges  should  go  into  the  cost 
of  materials  and  supplies,  but  in  every  factory  there 
are  a  number  of  these  charges  which  are  difficult  to 
charge  direct  and  can  best  be  handled  by  charging  them 
to  the  general  factory  department. 

Accounting  for  Returned  Castings 

Since  goods  returned  must  be  debited  to  sales  and 
credited  to  the  cost  of  goods  sold,  so  as  to  get  them 
back  into  the  goods  in  process  inventory  at  cost,  the 
freight  or  express   charges   involved  become   items   of 


expense  of  the  general  factory  department.  If,  how- 
ever, the  goods  are  returned  because  defective  and  they 
must  be  scrapped,  there  is  an  element  of  expense  in- 
volved which  must  be  carried  into  the  cost. 

If  the  orlBlnal  sales  price  was $500  and 

the  cost  of  sales  was 400  with  the 

cost  composed  of 

Metal  J150 

Labor    150 

Expense    100 

$400 

and  the  scrap  value 75 

The  accounting  would  be  as  follows: 

Dr.       Cr. 

Sales    $500 

Accounts  receivable   $500 

Goods  finished  and  in  process 400 

Cost  of  goods  sold 4  00 

Pig  and  scrap  account 75  ' 

Manufacturine  expense : 
Loss  on  defective  returns: 

Labor    150 

Metal  $75 

Expense    100 

325 

Goods  finished  and  in  process 400 

$1,300  $1,300 

The  entire  loss  involved  in  the  transaction  is  a  busi- 
ness expense  and  must  be  included  in  the  cost  of  manu- 
facturing.    The  loss  in  this  instance  amounts  to  $32.5. 

For  shop  scrap  returned  to  the  foundry  a  similar 
accounting  is  necessary.  The  $500  worth  of  castings, 
at  cost,  may  be  broken  and  returned  for  remelting. 
This  amount  accordingly  becomes  a  credit  to  the  goods 
finished  and  in  process  account,  assuming  of  course 
that  $500  is  the  value  of  the  castings,  at  cost,  at  the 
point  in  the  process  of  manufacturing  where  the  break- 
age occurred.  Scrap  value  becomes  the  only  salvage, 
and  the  diff'erence,  which  becomes  a  loss,  must  be  in- 
cluded in   the   cost,  charging  it  to   manufacturing  ex- 
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pense.     Hence  the  item  in  the  analysis,  "Loss  on  de- 
fective shop  and  returned  castings." 

Distributing  General  Expense  to  Productive 
Departments 

There  are  four  possible  ways  in  which  to  distribute 
the  general  factory  expense  to  the  productive  depart- 
ments. They  are:  First,  on  the  productive  labor  dollar; 
second,  on  the  total  department  pajToll;  third,  on  the 
total  department  labor  and  expense;  and  fourth,  on  the 
productive  labor  hour. 

The  productive  labor  dollar  is  probably  most  gen- 
erally in  use  because  of  its  simplicity,  and  is  based  on 
the  principle  that  the  general  factory  expenses  are  in- 
curred for  the  benefit  of  and  hence  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  direct  labor  used  in  each  department. 

Under  this  method  the  total  of  the  direct  labor  in 
each  department  is  listed  for  the  month.  The  amount 
of  this  expense  is  divided  by  the  total  direct  labor  to 
give  the  percentage  of  the  general  factory  expense  to 
the  total  direct  labor.  This  percentage  is  then  applied 
to  the  direct  labor  of  each  department  to  obtain  the 
amount  of  the  general  factory  expense  chargeable  to 
each  department. 

If  there  is  a  wide  variation  in  the  character  of  the 
work,  or  a  marked  difference  in  the  rates  of  pay  of  dif- 
ferent departments,  this  method  may  result  in  charg- 
ing too  much  of  the  expensa  to  one  department  and  not 
enough  to  another.  Again,  if  a  department  increases 
the  rate  of  pay  without  increasing  the  number  of  em- 
ployees or  its  production,  while  the  payi'olls  of  the 
other  departments  remain  fairly  constant,  this  depart- 
ment will  improperly  absorb  a  greater  amount  of  the 
areneral  factory  expense,  thus  raising  the  unit  cost  in 
the  department.  In  applying  this  method,  attention 
should  be  given  to  the  balance  of  conditions  with  ref- 
erence to  production,  equipment  and  methods  of  pay, 
if  accurate  results  are  to  be  secured. 

The  total  department  pajToll  basis  is  more  repre- 
sentaive  of  the  total  number  of  employees  and  their 
combined  earnings,  but  it  contains  to  a  considerable 
extent  the  same  element  of  error  as  the  first.  The 
same  caution  should  be  exercised  in  applying  it.  The 
results  will  be  somewhat  different  from  the  result  of 
the  first  method.  It  does  not  take  into  consideration 
other  operating  conditions  over  which  the  general  fac- 
tory department  has  supervision,  yet  is  an  improve- 
ment over  the  first  method  when  conditions  of  work 
and  rates  of  pay  vary.  The  method  of  calculation  is 
the  same  as  with  the  first  method  except  that  the  total 
payroll  of  the  department  is  used  instead  of  the  direct 
labor  only. 

The  total  labor  and  expense  basis  recognizes  that 
the  general  factory  expense  is  entailed  by  the  general 
supervision  which  this  department  exerts  over  all  oper- 
ating expense  and  labor.  It  is  therefore  reasonable  to 
consider  that  the  expense  of  supervision  is  closely  pro- 
portioned to  the  total  labor  and  expense  of  the  depart- 
ments. A  great  degree  of  accuracy  in  distribution  is 
possible  with  this  method. 

The  calculations  are  the  same  as  for  the  first  two, 
except  that  the  total  labor  and  expense  is  collected  in- 
stead of  the  direct  labor  or  the  total  payroll.  The 
element  of  error  which  was  mentioned  in  applying  the 
preceding  methods  still  exists  in  the  application  of  this 
method,  but  with  the  total  operating  expenses  included, 
a  much  better  balance  of  conditions  is  secured  and  the 
effect  of  this  error  is  greatly  reduced. 

This  method  is  used  to  distribute  the  general  fac- 
tory expense  in  the  analysis,  form  37-6. 

The  fourth  method  has  advantages  in  certain  foun- 
dries. The  principle  of  the  productive  labor  hour 
method  is  the  same  as  of  the  direct  labor  dollar  method 
except  that  the  labor  is  measured  in  time  instead  of 
dollars.  This  means  that  the  general  factory  expense 
is  considered  to  be  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  hours 
put  in,  in  each  department,  by  the  direct  labor  opera- 
tors rather  than  to  their  earnings.  The  additional  work 
of  collecting  the  hours  per  producer  is  not  an  excessive 
clerical  job  and  may  be  well  worth  the  additional  effort. 

To  substitute  this  method  for  the  one  illustrated, 
thf  only  change  needed  is  to  add  an  item  in  each  pro- 


ductive department,  showing  the  ''productive  man 
hours."  It  would  mean  no  additional  work  in  the  ex- 
pense analysis. 

No  one  of  the  four  methods  of  distributing  the 
general  factory  expense  can  be  recommended  as  best 
for  all  foundries.  There  is  one  best  method  for  any 
foundry  which  it  is  the  duty  of  the  cost  engineer  to 
decide.  Bear  in  mind  in  making  such  distribution  that 
absolute  accuracy  in  manufacturing  costs  is  not  a  pos- 
sibility; but  practical  accuracy  is  attainable.  The  ef- 
fort must  be  to  get  the  highest  degree  of  refinement 
which  conditions  permit. 

Expenses  of  General  Foundry 

The  last  of  the  contributory  departments  is  the 
general  foundry  department,  the  expense  analysis  of 
which  is  form  37-7. 

In  the  foundry  proper  there  are  the  melting,  core 
room,  molding  and  cleaning  departments,  each  of  which 
may  have  its  foreman,  miscellaneous  labor,  etc.,  which 
are  direct  charges  to  their  respective  departments. 
There  are  also  the  general  superintendent,  general 
foreman,  pattern  storage  help,  flask  and  equipment 
help,  chemist  and  general  labor  for  the  whole  foundry 
and  a  few  expense  items  as  well  as  the  shares  of  steam, 
power  and  light,  tool  and  maintenance,  labor  and  ex- 
pense, and  fixed  charges,  all  of  which  go  to  make  up  the 
general  foundry  expense.  This  means  that  none  of 
these  items  are  chargeable  direct  to  any  one  of  the 
productive  departments  but  must  be  collected  and  dis- 
tributed in  exactly  the  same  way  and  on  the  same  basis 
as  the  general  factory  department  expense. 

The  method  of  handling  the  expense  of  the  chemists 
and  the  laboratory  will  depend  upon  the  individual 
foundry.  If  the  chemist  is  employed  and  the  labora- 
tory maintained  strictly  for  foundry  use,  the  charge 
should  be  made  to  the  genex-al  foundry  department  as 
shown,  but  if  the  laboratoi-y  serves  other  departments 
of  the  plant,  the  expense  should  be  placed  where  it  will 
be  given  a  more  general  distribution,  preferably  in  the 
general  factory  department.  If  an  outside  laboratory 
is  employed  the  amount  will  invariably  be  charged  to 
the  general  foundry,  except  when  an  analysis  may  be 
needed  for  some  other  department,  in  which  case  it 
would  be  charged  to  that  department. 

The  expense  analysis  of  the  general  foundry  depart- 
ment provides  control  over  the  foundry  supervision, 
with  its  associated  expenses,  by  way  of  comparison  and 
its  ratio  to  the  operating  expenses  of  the  productive 
departments.  The  ratio  shown  is  19.2  per  cent.  An 
increase  in  this  percentage  suggests  an  investigation 
for  the  purpose  of  bringing  about  the  needed  econ- 
omies. 

If  increased  efficiency  in  the  management  of  the  de- 
partment is  striven  for,  a  decrease  in  this  percentage 
will  tell  to  what  extent  the  effort  has  been  effective  as 
measured  in  dollars  and  cents. 

It  is  the  use  of  costs  in  this  manner  which  makes 
manufacturing  costs  of  most  value.  The  analysis  must 
be  studied  constantly,  for  therein  lies  the  means  of  con- 
trolling the  conditions  of  your  foundry  and  consequently 
a  basis  for  more  satisfactory  returns. 


(To  be  continued) 

The  Form  of  Oxygen  in  Steel  Determined  by 
Vacuum  Fusion  Analysis 

Previous  tests  have  indicated  that  oxygen  existing 
in  iron  or  steel  as  iron  oxide  or  silica  is  completely  de- 
termined by  the  vacuum  fusion  method  of  analysis  for 
gases  in  metals.  Additional  tests  have  been  made  with 
oxides  of  manganese  and  aluminum,  the  results  show- 
ing a  recovery  of  over  90  per  cent  of  the  oxygen  in 
either  of  these  oxides,  the  oxides  used  in  such  tests 
being  in  comparatively  coarse  particles. 

It  has  been  shown,  both  in  these  tests  and  by  pre- 
vious investigators,  that  the  reduction  of  such  oxides 
by  carbon  is  more  complete  the  finer  the  oxide.  It  is, 
therefore,  believed  that  such  oxides  contained  in  steels 
as  very  fine  inclusions  are  completely  reduced  in  the 
vacuum  fusion  method  of  anlysis. 
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Cujilain  Holxrl  W  .  Iliiiil's  Sixly-fiv*-  Y<-;irs  in 
En-jiiiooriiif^ 

Kobfi-l  Woolstnn  Hunt,  president  Robert  W.  Hunt 
(Jo.,  ChieaKO,  an  outstanding  figure  in  the  development 
of  the  teehnique  of  the  steel  industry,  died  in  Chicago, 
July  11  at  the  age  of  84.  He  was  born  Dec.  9,  1838, 
in  Fallsington,  Bucks  County,  Pa.  He  spent  several 
years  learning  the  practical  side  of  iron  making  in  the 
lolling  mills  of  John  Burnish 
&  Co.,  Pottsvillc,  Pa.,  and  later 
look  a  course  in  analytical 
chemistry  in  the  laboratory  of 
Booth,  Garrett  &  Blair,  upon 
the  completion  of  which  he  en- 
tei-ed  the  employ  of  the  Cam- 
bria Iron  Co.,  Johns?town,  Pa. 
On  Aug.  1,  1860,  he  estab- 
lished at  the  Cambria  works 
the  first  laboratory  in  the 
United  States  as  a  direct  part 
of  an  iron  or  steel  organiza- 
tion. 

In  the  fall  of  1861  he  en- 
tered the  United  States  mili- 
tai-y  service  and  was  in  com- 
mand of  Camp  Curtin  at  Har- 
risburg.  Pa.,  with  the  rank  of 
captain.  Upon  being  mus- 
tered out  of  service  after  the 
Civil  War  he  returned  to  the 
employ  of  the  Cambria  Iron 
Co.  and  was  sent  to  the  works 
at  Wyandotte,  Mich.,  where 
experiments  with  the  new  Bes- 
semer process  of  making  steel 
were  being  conducted.  He  was 
placed  in  charge  of  the  experi- 
mental works  in  July,  1865, 
and  so  continued  until  May, 
1866,  when  the  Cambria  com- 
pany called  him  back  to  Johns- 
town to  take  charge  of  its 
steel  business.  It  was  at  this 
mill  later,  and  largely  under 
Captain  Hunt's  direction,  that 
the  first  commercial  order  for 
steel  rails  ever  made  in  Amer- 
ica was  rolled. 

Later  he  assisted  in  de- 
signing and  building  the  Bes- 

.semer  works  at  the  Cambria  plant,  and  in  1873 
moved  to  Troy,  N.  Y.,  becoming  superintendent  of  the 
Bessemer  works  of  John  A.  Griswold  &  Co.,  and  in 
1875  he  became  general  superintendent  of  the  Albany 
&  Rensselaer  Iron  &  Steel  Co.  During  those  years  of 
active  connection  with  steel  rail  manufacture,  he  al- 
most completely  rebuilt  the  various  works  of  this  com- 
l)any,  and  also  patented  many  details  of  iron  and  steel 
metallurgical  processes  and  machinery,  including,  in 
cofijr  '"in  with  others,  the  first  automatic  rail  mill 
table  ..t  Troy,   in   conjunction  with   the    company's 

chemist,  Dr.  August  Wendel,  Captain  Hunt  pioneered 
in  making  by  the  Bessemer  process  a  number  of  forms 
of  steel  then  classed  as  special,  including  wagon  axles, 
drop  forgings  of  various  kinds,  scythes,  rifles  and 
musket  barrels,  springs,  and  even  rock  drills,  the  steels 
ranging  in  carbon  content  from  less  than  0.10  to  1 
per  cent. 

Upon  leaving  Troy  in  1888,  he  removed  to  Chicago 
and  established  the  Bureau  of  Inspection,  Tests  and 
Consultation,  now  known  as  the  Robert  W.  Hunt  Co. 
For  many  years  the  Hunt  bureau's  activities  have  had 
a  wide  range  in  connection  with  steel  for  construction, 
particularly  in  railroad  work.  Captain  Hunt  had  an 
important  part  in  latter-day  changes  in  steel  rail  speci- 
fications and  was  a  constant  advocate  of  methods  in 
mill  practice  which  were  calculated  to  give  a  longer 
life  to  the  rail  under  the  more  severe  requirements  of 
railroad  service.  He  made  many  contributions  to  the 
society  discussions  of  the  subject. 

Captain  Hunt  was  twice  president  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Mining  and  Metallurgical  Engineers;  past 
president  of  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engi- 
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nccrs;  past  president  of  the  American  Society  for  Test- 
ing Materials,  and  pa.st  president  of  the  Western  So- 
ciety of  Engineers.  In  1919  he  was  made  an  honorary 
member  of  the  testing  society.  He  was  a  member  of 
various  other  technical  societies  both  in  this  country 
and  Europe. 

In  1912  he  wa.s  awarded  the  John  Fritz  Medal  (for 
his  contributions  to  the  early  development  of  the  Bes- 
semer process)  and  in  June  of  this  year  he  was  given 
the  Washington  award  of  the 
Western  Society  of  Engineers 
on  the  recommendation  of  a 
commission  representing  that 
society  and  the  four  national 
engineering  societies.  This 
award  was  conferred  "for  his 
pioneer  work  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  steel  industry  in 
the  United  States  and  for  a 
life  devoted  to  the  advance- 
ment of  the  engineering  pro- 
fession." He  was  for  many 
years  a  trustee  of  the  Rens.se- 
laer  Polytechnic  Institute  and 
in  1916  received  from  it  the 
honorary  degree  of  doctor  of 
engineering.  The  day  before 
his  death  he  was  made  an  hon- 
orary member  of  the  Ameri- 
can Society  of  Civil  En- 
gineers. 

Captain  Hunt  was  a  man  of 
many  friends,  and  if  the  rea- 
son be  sought  one  need  say  no 
more  than  that  he  showed 
himself  friendly.  Speaking  at 
Chicago  on  June  18,  when  he 
received  the  Washington 
Award,  he  said,  referring  to 
his  participation  in  the  vari- 
ous industrial  developments  of 
the  past  65  years: 

As  you  can  undoubtedly  ap- 
preciate, such  a  life  has  had  many 
phases,  some  of  them  of  a  per- 
plexing and  ofttimes  strenuous 
character,  and  indeed  tliere  have 
been  times  when  tlie  burden 
seemed  too  great  to  be  successful- 
ly carried,  and  the  perplexities  be- 
yond hope  of  solution;  but  if  ever 
a  man  has  lived  who  has  been  blest  with  the  friendship  of  his 
fellowmen,  it  has  been  myself,  and  there  has  never  been  a 
time  when  I  have  not  had  some  one  with  whom  to  consult, 
and  to  an  extent  share  my  perplexities,  with  the  result  that 
there  has  always  been  an  assisting  hand  held  out  to  me. 
and  never  in  my  long  life  have  I  experienced  a  moment  when, 
for  any  reason,  I  could  say  I  was  without  friends.  Based 
upon  such  an  experience,  I  can  assure  my  younger  friends 
that  no  man  who  tries  to  do  his  duty  conscientiously  need 
ever  fear  that  he  will  not  receive  support,  even  though  it 
may  not  come  from  the  direction  where  one  thinks  he  has  a 
right  to  look  for  it. 

It  will  be  of  interest  to  reproduce  here  Captain 
Hunt's  own  references  to  early  efforts  in  the  improve- 
ment of  American  steel  works  and  rolling  mill  prac- 
tice. Speaking  in  New  York  at  the  Engineering  So- 
cieties Building  on  Dec.  5,  1912,  in  accepting  the  John 
Fitz  Medal  for  that  year,  he  said  in  part: 

"The  Cambria  works  had  the  fortune  to  roll  the  first 
steel  rails  made  in  America  on  a  commercial  order, 
from  ingots  cast  in  the  Pennsylvania  Steel  Co.'s  plant 
at  Steelton,  Pa.,  the  rail  mill  at  Steelton  not  being 
completed  and  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Co.  being 
anxious  to  try  some  American-made  Bessemer  rails. 
I  had  charge  of  the  rolling  under  the  direction  of 
George  Fritz,  the  chief  engineer  and  general  superin- 
tendent of  the  Cambria  works,  and  the  event  was  made 
more  notable  by  Mr.  Fritz's  experimentally  demon- 
strating that  the  reduction  of  steel  ingots  into  blooms 
by  rolling  was  preferable  to  performing  that  work  by 
hammering,  as  was  then  the  universal  practice.  Hence 
the  American  blooming  mill. 

"At    Cambria    we    first    perfected    the    practice    of 
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tapping  slag  from  the  cupolas  in  which  the  iron  for 
conversion  was  melted,  and  thereby  made  possible  a 
much  larger  output  of  steel.  Previously  it  had  only 
been  possible  to  keep  a  cupola  in  operation  not  exceed- 
ing 24  hours;  the  cinder  tapping  increased  the  run  to 
three  or  four  times  as  long  a  period.     .     .     . 

"Following  a  change  in  a  large  part  of  the  owner- 
ship of  the  Troy  works,  among  other  alterations  and 
additions  we  remodeled  the  rail  mill,  and  I  embraced 
the  opportunity  to  put  in  automatic  machinery  for 
handling  the  steel  while  being  rolled  into  rails.  It  had 
required  14  men;  we  reduced  this  number  to  four  and 
lessenld  their  physical  labors.  Max  M.  Suppes  was 
the  master  mechanic  of  the  works,  and  gave  me  valu- 
able assistance,  and  we  united  in  some  of  the  patents 
protecting  it.  Following  the  successful  working  of  the 
plant,  Capt.  William  R.  Jones,  general  superintendent 
of  the  Edgar  Thomson  works,  attached  automatic  tables 
to  that  rail  mill,  under  license  from  us,  and  as  he  added 
some  new  features  which  he  protected  by  patents,  he 


pooled  his  interests  with  Mr.  Suppes'  and  mine,  and 
together  we  subsequently  granted  licenses  to  a  number 
of  the  principal  rail  mills.  Naturally,  the  able  gentle- 
men in  charge  of  the  different  mills  made  improvements 
upon  our  plans  as  they  adapted  them  to  their  several 
requirements.  Other  engineers  have  devised  labor- 
saving  automatic  rail  rolling  machinery,  but  such  is 
the  history  of  the  Hunt,  Jones,  Suppes  tables. 

"While  overcoming  the  many  difficulties  which  we 
encountered  in  perfecting  the  Bessemer  process  and 
making  it  and  its  pi-oducts  successful  both  technically 
and  financially,  we  demonstrated  the  value  of  numer- 
ous details,  the  importance  of  some  of  which  seems 
later  to  have  been  lost  sight  of  until  now,  in  some  in- 
stances, they  are  being  rediscovered  and  hailed  as 
heretofore  unknown  truths.  However,  if  their  im- 
portance shall  thus  again  become  recognized  and  bene- 
ficial results  are  obtained,  good  will  have  been  accom- 
plished; but  perhaps  seeking  information  from  history 
might  be  a  less  costly  way  of  finding  facts." 


CRUSHING  STEEL  TURNINGS 


Machine    Reduces    "Stringy"    Turnings    to    Short 
Shoveling  Size — Economies  Claimed 

The  economical  preparation  of  steel  turnings  by 
crushing  to  the  size  designated  as  "shoveling  turnings," 
thereby  increasing  their  value,  is  claimed  for  the  ma- 
chine iUustrated,  which  is  being  offered  by  the  American 
Pulverizer  Co.,  St.  Louis. 

The  net  increased  value  of  the  scrap  has  been  put 
at  about  $3  to  $4  per  ton,  and  the  operating  cost  from 
15c.   to   40c.    per   ton,   which    includes    cost  of   power. 


Turnings  fed  into  the  hopper  are  drawn  in  by  the 
rings  and  crushed  against  the  grinding  plat«  B 
and  the  grate  bars  C.  The  crushed  turnings  fall  by 
gravity  through  the  grate  bars,  C,  at  the  bottom  of 
the  machine,  as  shown.  In  some  installations  they 
drop  onto  a  belt  or  slat  conveyor  and  are  carried  out 
to  a  chip  vvrringer  for  removing  the  oil. 

An  important  feature  is  the  automatic  apron  and 
finger  system,  seen  at  D  and  E  for  removing 
large  pieces  of  iron  or  other  material  which  may  be 
mixed  with  the  turnings  fed  into  the  machine.  This 
feature  serves  to  relieve  the  machine  of  pieces  which 
cannot  be  crushed  small  enough  to  pass  through  the 
grate    bars.      The    fingers    are    attached    and    counter- 


View   of   Steel  Turning  Crusher  Showing  Arrangement   of   Rolling   Rings.    Grinding   Plate,   Grate   Bars,    Finger   and    Apr 
Systems  and  Other  Details.     Close  balancing  of  the  fingers  and  apron  is  a  salient  feature 


labor  and  upkeep.  Increased  loading  capacity  of  cars 
for  the  crushed  turnings  is  emphasized  as  an  advantage. 
The  machine  may  be  adjusted  within  limits  to  produce 
shoveling  turnings  of  various  sizes. 

The  rolling  ring  system  employed  in  the  company's 
coal,  cement  and  other  pulverizing  machines  is  also 
a  feature  of  the  steel  turning  crusher.  The  crushing 
elements  consist  of  four  loosely  suspended  rolling 
rings,  shown  at  A,  A,  A,  A,  in  the  line  draw- 
ing herewith,  these  being  attached  to  a  spider,  which 
is  in  turn  keyed  to  the  main  shaft.  Several  of  these 
spiders  with  their  rings  are  mounted  on  the  shaft,  and 
revolve   with   it. 

The  advantage  claimed  for  the  ring  crushing  con- 
struction is  that  the  rings  being  held  in  the  operating 
or  crushing  position  by  centrifugal  force  only,  they  are 
free  to  move  back  4  in.  and  thus  clear  obstructions. 
The  obstruction  may  consist  of  material  that  one  of 
rhe  rings  cannot  crush,  in  which  case  the  other  rings 
continue  the  crushing  action,  finally  breaking  the  ob- 
struction if  possible,  or  passing  it  out  of  the  machine 
by  the  apron  arrangement  provided.  When  a  ring  has 
been  thrown  back  out  of  its  normal  crushing  position 
it  is  free  to  return  into  action  in  a  direct  axial  line. 
The  ac;ion  of  the  ring  is  said  to  be  that  of  striking, 
crushing  and  rolling. 


weighted  as  shown.  A  large  piece  coming  between  one 
of  the  rings  and  the  fingers  presses  the  finger  outward, 
permitting  the  piece  to  drop  through  between  the 
fingers  and  the  end  of  the  grate  bars,  the  finger  re- 
turning instantly  to  normal  position  by  means  of  the 
counterweight  F. 

The  whole  back  of  the  machine,  on  which  the 
finger  system  is  mounted,  forms  the  apron  which  is 
pivoted  and  counterweighted  so  that  when  a  larger 
piece  of  material  than  can  be  handled  by  the  fingers 
alone  has  entered  the  machine,  the  apron  is  free  to 
move  outward.  This  provides  a  still  larger  opening 
beyond  the  grate  bars  through  which  such  material 
may  be  discharged.  The  counterbalancing  of  the  finger 
and  the  apron  systems  is  a  special  feature  and  may  be 
conveniently  regulated  by  shifting  the  counterweights 
on  their  respective  supports,  similar  to  sliding  the 
weight  on  a  scale  beam.  In  this  way  a  close  balancing 
of  the  fingers  and  apron  is  obtained,  which  is  a  salient 
point  in  the  successful  operation  of  the  machine.  The 
apron  counterweight  may  be  seen  at  G. 

Inside  parts  of  the  machine  employed  in  the  actual 
crushing  are  of  manganese  steel;  outside  parts  ex- 
posed to  heavy  stress  are  of  cast  steel.  Two  sizes, 
rated  to  crush  5  and  10  tons  per  hour,  respectively, 
are  available.     They  may  be  arranged  for  either  belt 
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or  (lircrt  motor  drive,  a  40  or  75  hp.  motor,  dopt-ndini; 
on  the  size  of  the  machines,  being:  recommended  l"or 
the  motor-driven  unit. 

The  approximate  dimensions  of  the  larger  machine 
arc:  heipht,  5  ft.  6  in.  to  top  of  hopper;  width  overall. 
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A  number  of  1:2:4  concrete  and  1:3  mortar  speci- 
men.s  in  which  steel  rods  have  been  embedded  were 
broken  during  the  past  month,  and  an  examination 
made  of  the  rods  at  the  Bureau  of  Standards.  Calcium 
chloride  solutions  had  been  used  for  some  of  the  speci- 
mens as  the  gaging  liquid.  An  examination  was  also 
made  of  expanded  metal  which  had  been  embedded  in 
small  slabs  prepared  from  mortar  gaged  with  a  pro- 
prietary compound   of   the   accelerator   type. 

Some  of  the  foregoing  specimens  were  five  and 
others  six  years  old  and  all  had  been  stored  out  of 
doors  and  exposed  to  the  weather.  From  this  exami- 
nation, it  is  concluded  that,  while  calcium  chloride 
tends  to  corrode  the  reinforcement,  the  corrosion  does 
not  seem  serious  or  of  a  progressive  nature  with  age, 
in  cases  where  the  reinforcement  is  completely  em- 
bedded in  the  concrete.  However,  when  using  accelera- 
tors, care  should  be  taken  to  completely  coat  and  embed 
the  reinforcement  and  avoid  pockets  near  it.  The 
strength  of  the  specimens  which  had  been  exposed  to 
the  weather  was  considerably  higher  when  calcium 
chloride  had  been  used  than  when  it  had  not  been  em- 
ployed. Sufficient  specimens  remain  to  allow  another 
examination  at  a  later  date,  and  a  comparison  of  the 
rod  condition  and  strength  will  be  made  at  different 
ages. 


The  Truscon  Steel  Co.,  Youngstown,  is  completing 
two  new  factory  units  at  its  main  plant  on  Albert 
Street,  which  will  be  ready  for  occupancy  Aug.  1. 
The  company  is  transferring  equipment  purchased  from 
the  Central  Steel  Co.,  Massillon,  comprising  its  steel 
joist  department,  to  Youngstown. 


Steel  Turning  Crusher  In- 
stallation With  Conveyor  and 
Direct  Motor  Drive  Is  Shown 
at  the  Right.  The  upper 
view  is  of  a  different  instal- 
lation and  shows  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  special  feed 
hopper  and  a  front  view  of 
the  automatic  apron  and  the 
counterweights.  The  details 
of  the  automatic  apron  may 
be  noted  from  the  lower 
right-hand  view,  the  counter- 
weight for  the  apron,  counter- 
weights for  the  fingers,  and 
the  opening  for  ejecting  solid 
iron  pieces  being  shown. 
The  machine  may  be  adjusted 
within  limits  to  produce 
shoveling  turnings  of  various 
sizes 


6  ft.  6  tn.;  length,  without  motor,  7  ft.  8  in. 

The  machine  has  been  installed  experimentally  in 
a  number  of  manufacturing  plants  within  the  past  few 
months,  particularly  in  automobile  plants,  where  a 
large  part  of  the  turnings  is  of  such  a  light,  fluffy 
character  that  it  has  been  difficult  to  find  a  market 
for  them  except  in  conditions  of  general  scrap  scarcity. 
Moreover,  it  is  difficult  to  load  more  than  16  or  18 
tons  of  the  light,  fluffy  turnings  in  a  freight  car,  while 
in  the  crushed  form  about  twice  that  tonnage  can  be 
loaded  in  the  same  size  car.  This  effects  an  economy 
in  shipping  which  adds  to  the  value  of  the  crushed 
turnings. 


It  is  announced  that  the  main  office  force  of  the 
Steel  &  Tube  Co.  of  America  will  be  removed  to 
Youngstown  this  month,  arrangements  to  that  effect 
now  being  under  way.  All  of  the  affected  employees 
will  be  given  an  opportunity  by  the  Youngstown  Sheet 
&  Tube  Co.,  which  has  purchased  the  Steel  &  Tube  Co., 
to  go  to  Youngstown  if  they  so  desire.  Steel  &  Tube 
workers  not  choosing  to  go  to  Youngstown,  or  unable 
to  leave  Chicago,  will  be  given  a  month's  salary. 
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Economies  Effected  in  the  Works  of  the  Yale  & 
Towne  Mfg.  Co. 

The  general  demand  for  improvements  in  manufac- 
turing methods  has  led  to  development  of  a  special 
press  for  the  making  of  escutcheon  plates  at  the  plant 
of  Yale  &  Tovi'ne  Mfg.  Co.,  Stamford,  Conn.,  maker  of 
builders'  hai-dware,  locks,  and  other  products. 

Plates  are  made  from  strip  metal  in  brass  or  plated 
steel.  There  vi^ere  six  operations  in  the  former  process, 
consisting  of  cutting  off,  dropping  or  coining,  trimming, 
punching,  countersinking  and  stamping.  These  re- 
quired one  girl  on  the  stamping  operation  and  five  men 
for  the  other  five  operations,  together  with  a  consider- 


In  appearance  the  machine  would  seem  to  be  two 
double  presses  combined;  a  double  straight  side  stamp- 
ing press,  and  a  double  arch  type  toggle  or  knuckle 
press.  As  the  strip  passes  through,  the  different  oper- 
ations are  performed  by  the  successive  dies.  An  in- 
terlocking mechanism  is  incorporated  in  the  design  to 
prevent  any  mishap  in  the  event  of  improper  function- 
ing of  any  of  the  dies  or  the  roll  feed  mechani.sm. 
Should  one  of  the  dies  become  dulled  or  broken,  so  that 
it  did  not  completely  perform  its  duty,  the  interlocking 
mechanism  would  operate  to  stop  the  press.  It  is  fig- 
ured that  the  machine  has  saved  on  labor  cost  in  a 
ratio  of  5  to  1  on  this  operation,  having  released  hel]) 
for  other  work.  It  requires  only  one  good  man  to  oper- 
ate it,  as  against  six  operators  under  the  old  method. 
The  calculated  dead  center  pressure  exerted  is  600 
tons.  The  machine  has  a  capacity  of  30  plate.'^ 
per  minute  or  1800  per  hr.  The  average  output  i.^ 
1-SOO  per.  hr.  On  the  left  end  of  .the  machine  are 
a  chute  and  a  barrel.  The  chute  delivers 
the  finished  plates  to  a  shop  box,  whereas 
the  waste  trimmings  are  automatically 
dropped  into  the  barrel. 
Save  Labor  and  Compressed  Air. 
Two  other  devices  have  been  installed  in  the 
press  shop,  which  are  effective  of  savings.  One 
of  these  is  a  waste  reel,  which  rolls  up  strip  scrap 
after  it  passes  through  the  press,  saving  the  ne- 
cessity of  later  bundling  it.  This  device,  while 
very  simple,  makes  the  handling  of  the  scrap  from 
such  processes  a  negligible  item. 

As    an    economizer   of   compressed   air  where 
blast  is  used  to  blow  stampings  out  of  the  dies. 


A  Special  Press  Is  Turning 
Out  Escutcheon  Plates  at  a 
Rate  o(  Five  to  One  Com- 
parert  witli  the  Old  Method 


able  amount  of  floor  space  to  accommodate  the  presses 
and  working  room  around  them. 

In  order  to  save  floor  space  and  utilize  the  labor  on 
other  work,  the  company  installed  a  special  press  for 
doing  all  these  operations  in  one  pass  through  the  ma- 
chine. 

Material  is  fed  from  a  reel  at  the  right  end  of  the 
machine.  It  passes  through  a  set  of  feed  rolls,  so  con- 
trolled that  they  are  actuated  clo.sely  in  synchroni-sm 
with  the  stroke  of  the  press.  The  six  operations  have 
been  so  combined  that  they  are  accomplished  with  only 
five  dies.  When  the  press  is  started,  a  completed 
escutcheon  plate  is  dropped  out  on  every  stroke  of  the 
machine,  starting  with  the  fifth. 


a  cam-operated  air  valve  is  used.  This  valve  in 
the  air  line  is  mounted  on  ths  side  of  the  press  below 
the  crankshaft.  It  has  a  hardened  button  on  its  stem. 
A  cam  is  placed  on  the  end  of  the  crankshaft,  keyed  in 
such  a  position  that  it  strikes  the  button  and  opens  the 
air  valve  on  the  return  stroke  of  the  press.  The  valve 
is  closed  by  a  spring  when  cam  pressure  is  relieved 
from  the  button  as  the  shaft  revolves  further. 

Probably  many  persons  have  wondered  how  the  key 
slot  is  machined  in  the  cylinders  of  the  Yale  night 
latch  or  dead  latch,  as  it  is  commonly  called.  This  is 
accomplished  in  a  vertical  broaching  press,  rack  oper- 
ated. The  cutter  has  a  section  that  is  zigzagged,  cor- 
responding to  the  section  contour  of  the  particular  key 
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blank  to  be  used.  The  cuttinp  edge  of  the  broach  might 
be  described  in  appearance  as  a  combination  of  the 
common  broach  and  a  tapered  saw.  As  the  broach  is 
pulled  through  the  cylinder,  the  successive  cuttinp: 
edjres  on  the  taper  advance  into  the  work;  the  cutting 
edges  of  course  being  machined  to  follow  the  contour 
<ti  the  broach,  thereby  following  the  desired  course  in 
the  cylinder  and  producing  the  correct  slot  profile. 

Continuous  Process   Platinir  Machine 

Leaving  the  machine  shops  and  following  the  course 
of  the  escutcheon  plates  to  the  plating  and  polishing 
department,  another  interesting  process  is  encountered. 

Those  plates  which  are  made  of  steel  strip  arc  gen- 
erally coated  with  brass  or  other  non-corroding  cover. 
The  former  process  was  to  dip  them  for  a  more  or  less 
indefinite  period  in  the  common  type  of  pickling,  plat- 
ing and  washing  vats.  This  method  was  not  only  slow, 
the  pace  made  being  entirely  dependent  upon  the  ac- 
tivity of  the  men  handling  the  work,  but  was  not  sat- 
isfactory because  of  the  variations  in  immersion  time, 
which  produced  varying  thicknesses  of  deposit. 

To  overcome  these  objfections  a  sixn-ial  moving 
cathode  machine  has  been  developed  which  is  not  only 
a  pace  setter  for  the  operator,  but  gives  uniform  im- 
mersion,   hence    uniform    deposit.      Further,    with    the 


Conditidiis   ill    i;iiiu|»c  a^   Sciii   liy   IJiikI.ikII 
P.  Boyle 

Brudenell  P.  Boyle,  assistant  to  the  European  man- 
ager, Westinghouse  Electric  International  Co.,  who  is 
on  a  short  business  trip  to  this  country,  expects  a 
general  but  slow  improvement  in  European  business 
conditions.  Mr.  Boyle  says  the  general  tone  in  Eng- 
land seems  to  be  toward  stability.  People  there  are 
becoming  tired  of  the  unsettled  conditions  and  are 
making  up  their  minds  to  take  things  as  they  are  and 
make  the  most  of  them.  Except  for  some  of  the  poorer 
classes  who  are  living  on  the  unemployment  doles  of 
the  Government  and  are  content  to  remain  idle,  the 
average  Englishman  is  anxious  to  get  back  to  work 
and  start  production.  Many  of  the  war  made  for- 
tunes have  also  been  spent  by  this  time  and  it  is  neces- 
sary for  those  who  made  them  to  settle  down  to  pro- 
duction again. 

Speaking  of  the  Franco-German  situation,  Mr. 
Boyle  says  that  there  can  be  no  real  stability  in  Europe 
until  the  Ruhr  matter  is  settled,  and  that  he  could  see 
no  prospect  of  a  speedy  settlement.  He  did  not  see 
how  the  French  could  withdraw  from  Germany  now, 
nor  did  he  think  that  they  would'  do  so  unless  there 
were   a   violent  upheaval  in  France   itself  caused  by 
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moving  cathode  the  plating  solution  is  kept  in  agita- 
tion, and  the  salts  uniformly  distributed  through  the 
solution  The  machine  saves  on  labor,  floor  space,  and 
power. 

The  essential  features  of  the  machine  consist  of  a 
series  of  vats,  a  conveyor  and  a  loading  platform.  At 
the  loading  platform  while  the  work  is  moving,  the 
operator  loads  the  work  on  tee-shaped  hangers  by 
means  of  wires.  Each  hanger  carries  eight  plates. 
Arranged  in  an  oval  are  pickling  and  washing  vats, 
the  long  plating  vat  and  after  plating  washing  vats. 
From  the  loading  platform,  the  work  travels  around 
the  track  and  returns  to  the  loading  platform  to  be 
removed  and  hangers  reloaded.  The  hangers  are  sus- 
pended on  rollers  from  the  track.  At  the  junction  of 
one  tank  with  another,  the  hangers  ride  up  on  an  ele- 
vation in  the  track  which  lifts  the  work  over  the  side 
of  the  tank  and  then  lowers  it  into  the  next  vat. 


Negotiations  are  in  progress  between  a  committee 
of  the  bondholders  of  the  Barney  &  Smith  Car  Co., 
Dayton,  Ohio,  for  the  sale  of  the  property,  and  it  is 
expected  that  a  deal  will  be  completed  within  a  short 
time,  as  th6  majority  of  the  bondholders  are  favorable 
to  the  proposition  made  for  the  purchase  of  the  plant. 
While  no  definite  information  has  been  given  as  to  the 
purchaser's  identity,  it  is  reported  that  one  of  the  large 
railroad  companies  serving  the  territory  is  interested. 


industrial  unrest.  Since  France  is  mainly  an  agi-icul- 
tural  counti-y,  however,  the  majority  of  the  population 
is  fairly  comfortable  and  is  behind  the  Government. 
The  most  likely  cause  of  a  change  in  the  situation, 
Mr.  Boyle  thinks,  will  come  from  Germany,  where  he 
expects  a  change  of  Government  and  a  more  frank 
attempt  to  pay  off  the  indemnity.  Mr.  Boyle  said 
that  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  French  policy  in  the 
Rhur  was  bad  for  English  business,  the  average  Eng- 
lishman is  in  sympathy  with  the  French  and  considers 
that  they  are  quite  justified  in  their  aggressive  policy. 


Investigation  of  Corrugated  Zinc  Roofin-z 

In  connection  with  an  investigation  of  the  proper- 
ties of  zinc  roofing,  cold  tests  were  made  during  the 
past  month  on  zinc  nails  and  rivets.  These  were  driven 
at  room  temperature,  cooled  to  a  low  temperature  by 
liquid  air,  and  warmed  up  again  to  room  temperature 
without  producing  any  appreciable  change.  Driving 
the  nails  at  temperatures  from  0  to  —  40  deg.  C. 
developed  a  brittleness  in  most  of  the  nails,  the  heads 
flying  off  of  those  without  fillets.  In  the  case  of  nails 
with  fillets,  the  heads  did  not  break  off.  At  —  35  to 
—  40  deg.  C,  some  of  the  zinc  sheet  became  brittle 
and  eracked  when   pounded. 

The  bureau  has  requested  those  interested  to  sub- 
mit a  greater  variety  of  samples  to  determine  what 
types,  if  any,  will  endure  such  a  test. 
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NEW  UNIVERSAL  SHAPING  SAW 

13  X  13  In.  Capacity  Machine  with  Improved  Con- 
trol— Blade  Thrust  Plate  a  Feature 

A  universal  shaping  saw  of  larger  capacity  and 
with  added  features,  but  otherwise  similar  to  its  pre- 
vious machine,  described  in  The  Iron  Age  of  March  9, 
1922,  has  been  placed  on  the  market  by  the  Peei-less 
Machine  Co.,  Racine,  Wis.  The  new  features  include  a 
saw  blade  thrust  plate  and  dual  control  feed  mechanism. 
The  capacity  is  13  x  13  in. 

The  frame  will  accommodate  blades  from  14  to  21 
in.    in    length    and    the    blade    clamping    apparatus    is 


Universal  Shaping  Saw  of  13  x  13  In.  Capacity.  The 
?aw-blade  thrust  plate  and  dual  control  feed  mechanism 
are  among-  the  features.  The  thrust  plate  is  intended 
to  take  the  upward'thrust  on  the  blade  and  hold  blade 
tootli  points  in  a  straight  line 

designed  to  permit  of  putting  up  to  10,000  lb.  tension 
on  the  blade.  The  so-called  thrust  plate,  which  may 
be  seen  above  the  blade  in  the  machine  illustrated,  is 
intended  to  take  the  upward  thrust  on  the  blade,  and 
hold  the  blade  tooth  points  in  a  straight  line.  The 
thrust  on  blades  from  14  to  21  in.  long  often  causes 
the  blade  to  bow  upward,  the  teeth  nearest  the  ends 
of  the  blade  doing  the  heavier  cutting.  The  thrust 
plate  arrangement  is  claimed  to  increase  the  life  and 
efficiency  of  the  blade  by  permitting  all  the  teeth  to 
do  an  equal  amount  of  work.  Tests  made  by  the 
company  are  said  to  indicate  that  blades  of  1  in.  and 
even  %  in.  in  width  may  be  used  safely.  The  thrust 
plate,  which  is  4  in.  wide,  30  in.  long  and  0.048  in. 
thick,  is  of  saw  blade  steel  and  receives  tension  through 
the  use  of  two  clamping  straps.  In  addition,  two  set 
screws  permit  fine  vertical  adjustment  so  as  to  bring 
the  thrust  plate  down  to  the  blade  for  careful  aline- 
ment. 

The  dual  control  feed  mechanism  feature  is  in- 
tended to  reduce  handling  time.  The  operator  may 
throw  the  feed  on  either  side  of  the  machine  with 
one  hand  while  the  other  hand  is  used  to  bring  down 
the  saw  blade  and  frame  to  approximately  cutting 
position,  just  prior  to  engaging  the  feed.  The  belt 
shifting  gear  is  connected  to  the  starting  lever  as 
shown,  so  that  one  straight-line  forward  motion  shifts 
the  belt  onto  the  tight  pulley,  putting  the  saw  frame 


in  motion  and  engaging  the  feed.  The  dual  control 
is  said  also  to  save  time  when  the  operator  wants  to 
stop  the  machine  just  after  it  has  marked  the  cut,  to 
see  how  near  the  line  the  cut  is  going  to  be. 

A  stop  rod  for  automatically  stopping  the  saw 
when  the  cut  is  completed,  or  at  a  predetermined  point 
is  also  part  of  the  saw  frame  mechanism.  The  rod  is 
made  telescopic  in  action  by  the  use  of  a  tubular 
member.  In  addition  depth  and  height  gages  are  pro- 
vided on  the  screw  above  the  saw  frame.  The  height 
gage  limits  the  height  to  which  the  large  coiled  spring 
lifts  the  saw  frame. 

The  vise  is  said  to  have  received  careful  attention. 
In  this  machine  the  distance  from  the  floor  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  vise  is  42  in.  The  vise  table  is  the  upper 
part  of  the  bed  that  is  bolted  to  the  base  of  the 
machine.  The  front  jaw  is  made  up  of  an  angle  plate 
bolted  in  place.  The  rear  jaw  is  brought  forward  by 
means  of  a  screw  and  shoe  arrangement.  The  screw 
accommodates  fine  adjustment  with  a  total  travel  of 
2  in.  Provision  is  made  for  ajpproximate  or  coarse 
adjustment. 

The  height  of  the  front  jaw  is  15  in.  An  auxiliary 
front  jaw  or  angle  plate  10  in.  wide  is  located  at  the 
other  side  of  the  saw  blade  to  aline  the  work.  Thus  a 
piece  of  work  20  in.  long  is  balanced  on  the  vise  table. 
The  overall  width  of  the  vise  table  from  the  loading 
side  to  the  outboard,  bearing  side  is  18  in.  Two  T-slots 
are  provided  in  the  outboard  bearing  for  clamping  the 
work  when  required. 

For  angular  cutting  the  auxiliary  angle  plate  is 
removed  and  the  front  jaw  swung  around  to  any  angle 
up  to  4.5  deg.  The  capacity  on  a  45-deg.  angle  is  9  in. 
Attention  is  called  to  a  square  key,  shown  in  the  illus- 
tration, which  is  intended  to  assure  square  alinement 
of  the  vise.  The  front  face  of  the  rear  jaw  is  rotated 
on  a  hinge  pin.  This  jaw  has  a  heel  that  alines  it 
with  the  front  jaw  when  straight  cutting  is  done,  but 
it  may  be  swung  around  when  iangular  or  taper  work 
is  held  in  the  vise.  This  construction  is  said  to  have 
eliminated  the  necessity  of  a  sub-base,  combining  the 
use  of  angle  plate,  vise  propea'  and  swivel  vise  in  one. 
A  water  trough  is  provided  around  the  vise  and  pipes 
guide  the  water  into  the  tank  in  the  base. 

Stroke  speeds  of  125,80  and  45  a  minute,  for  mild, 
alloy  and  tool  steels  respectively  have  been  provided. 
The  motor  bracket  is  standard  and  is  designed  for 
motors  of  1  to  1%  hp.  For  belt  di'ive  the  belting  is 
from  the  lineshaft  to  tight  and  loose  pulleys.  The 
feed  adjusting  hand  wheel  is  at  the  front  of  the 
machine.  P*ressures  up  to  200  lb.  can  be  applied  ver- 
tically to  the  blade.  The  blade  travels  back  and  forth 
in  a  horizontal  plane. 

The  machine  is  6  ft.  3  in.  long,  2  ft.  7  in.  wide  and 
7  ft.  high.    The  weight  is  2200  lb.  net. 


Curtailment  of  Coke  Product 


ion 


Uniontown,  Pa.,  July  14. — A  process  of  curtail- 
ment in  the  production  of  coke  in  the  Connellsville  re- 
gion is  apparent  as  buyers  have  withheld  their  con- 
tract requirements  for  the  third  quarter  and  last  half. 
It  is  estimated  that  less  than  one-half  of  the  regional 
production  is  under  contract  for  the  third  quarter,  with 
the  result  that  the  coke  interests  are  curtailing  their 
output  to  meet  the  demands.  Purchases  on  the  spot 
market  are  unusually  hea\'y  this  third  quarter  as  com- 
pared with  other  years  due,  no  doubt,  to  efforts  at 
beating  down  prices  of  coke.  General  opinion  in  the 
regoin  is  that  the  price  level  will  not  be  lower.  In 
fact,  a  stiffer  trend  is  noted  in  the  coke  inquiries  dur- 
ing the  last  two  days  of  the  week. 

A  little  stronger  trend  is  noted  in  coal,  although 
this  has  not  been  reflected  in  increased  production. 


The  Andrews  Steel  Co.,  Newport,  Ky.,  will  close 
down  for  a  few  days  about  Aug.  1,  during  which  time 
new  machinery  will  be  installed  in  the  rolling  mills,  in- 
cluding manipulators  and  tables.  The  mills  will  be  put 
into  operation  as  soon  as  the  installations  are  completed. 
The  mills  of  the  Newport  Rolling  Mill  Co.,  which  were 
closed  for  a  week  for  repairs,  have  resumed  operations, 
and  a  steady  run  is  contemplated. 
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The  Coming  of  the  Short  Day 

As  told  in  The  Iron  Age  last  week,  some  of  the 
largest  steel  companies  have  been  holding  con- 
ferences of  plant  managers  and  department  heads 
to  make  arrangements  for  the  introduction  of 
eight-hour  working  shifts.  Some  of  these  confer- 
ences have  been  almost  simultaneous  with  the 
publication  of  further  statements  by  hostile 
propagandists,  to  the  effect  that  the  steel  manu- 
facturers have  been  making  promises  of  the  eight- 
hour  day  with  no  accompanying  effort  to  bring 
it  about.  However,  the  public  will  not  be  left 
long  in  doubt  as  to  the  facts.  Evidently  the  labor 
union  leaders  who  have  aimed  for  years  to  get 
control  of  the  steel  industry  and  of  the  thousands 
of  its  workers  who  will  not,  if  they  can  help  it, 
submit  to  such  control,  are  satisfied  that  the  end 
of  the  twelve-hour  day  is  in  sight.  One  week  ago 
they  announced  the  starting  of  a  new  campaign 
to  unionize  the  steel  workers  so  as  to  secure  the 
eight-hour  day.  Today  they  are  assuring  news- 
paper readers  that  they  will  not  cease  their  efforts 
to  organize  the  steel  industry,  "even  when  the 
eight-hour  day  is  established  there,"  and  "when 
the  funeral  of  the  twelve-hour  day  finally  comes 
we  will  rightly  take  credit  for  it." 

In  all  the  reports  outside  engineers  have  made 
on  two-shift  operations  at  iron  and  steel  works 
it  has  been  said  repeatedly  that  progress  toward 
the  shorter  day  must  be  gradual.  Such  engineers 
have  pointed  out  also  that  the  cooperation  of  the 
men  must  be  secured.  That  has  been  taken  for 
granted  in  the  theoretical  views  of  the  subject 
that  have  filled  the  daily  press;  but  the  fact  is 
that  not  only  workers  themselves,  but  wives  and 
mothers  of  workers — not  ignorant  and  foreign 
born,  but  in  many  cases  of  American  bringing 
up — have  been  heard  time  and  again  in  pro- 
test against  short  working  time,  and  this  not  more 
on  the  score  of  a  lessened  week's  wage  than  of 
the  untoward  consequences  of  the  long  periods  of 
idle  time.  The  men  know,  if  some  uninformed 
writers  do  not  know,  that  the  hours  actually 
worked  in  the  twelve-hour  shift  in  blast  furnace 
operation  have  averaged  in  the  case  of  one  of  the 
largest  companies  exactly  5.7,  or  less  than  50  per 
cent  of  the  nominal  working  time.    There  is  good 


reason,  therefore,  for  saying  that  one  of  the  fac- 
tors in  bringing  about  the  change  will  be  the  time 
required  to  secure  the  cooperation  of  the  men. 
No  little  difficulty  will  be  met  with,  in  the  case  of 
the  tonnage  men,  who,  in  compensation  for  the 
loss  of  tonnage  will  naturally  seek  a  higher  ton- 
nage rate. 

One  thing  that  is  likely  to  result  as  twelve- 
hour  jobs  are  abolished  is  the  employment  of  con- 
siderable percentages  of  the  men  ten  hours  a  day. 
There  was  quite  a  little  experimenting  with  ten- 
hour  rolling  mill  turns  in  1921.  With  the  provision 
of  added  soaking  pit  facilities,  it  has  been  found 
possible  to  operate  blooming  mills  on  ten-hour 
turns  without  interfering  with  the  flow  of  ingots 
from  the  open-hearth. 

In  open-hearth  operations  the  problems  pre- 
sented, owing  to  the  varying  demand  for  the  dif- 
ferent forms  of  service,  at  intervals  in  the  24-hour 
period,  are  extremely  intricate.  Some  of  the  pro- 
posals now  brought  forward  involve  for  some 
classes  of  workers  off-and-on  periods,  with  con- 
siderable variations  from  straight  eight-hour 
turns.  Thus  the  wrenching  of  working  times  to 
which  men  have  grown  accustomed  in  many  years 
of  service  will  be  so  severe  in  many  cases  as  to 
make  the  greatest  problem  of  all  that  of  inducing 
the  worker  to  stay  with  the  industry. 

But  with  all  its  difficulties  and  consequences, 
for  good  and  for  ill,  the  coming  in  of  the  shorter 
day  in  iron  and  steel  making  is  close  at  hand. 
Public  sentiment,  partly  informed  and  largely  un- 
informed, has  called  for  it,  regardless  of  economic 
consequences,  but  convinced  apparently  that  the 
change  will  bring  great  social  benefits.  Steel 
workers  and  the  tens  of  thousands  of  men  and 
women  who  own  the  steel  plants  of  the  country 
may  find  the  mandate  of  the  public  hard  to  bear, 
but  the  leaders  of  the  industry  have  set  their 
hands  to  the  task  and  there  will  be  no  turning 
back. 


In  May  British  exports  of  iron  and  steel,  for 
the  first  time  since  the  beginning  of  the  war,  ex- 
ceeded the  pre-war  record.  At  424,500  gross  tons 
they  were  2  per  cent  above  the  monthly  average 
in  1913  of  414,100  tons,  scrap  not  being  included. 
158 
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I'lii'  increase  over  1913  was  in  seven  major  items: 
Fin  plates  and  sheets;  black  plates  and  sheets; 
stoel  bars,  angles  and  rods;  hoops  and  strips; 
.steel  plates  and  sheets  over  V^  in.  thick;  wire  and 
sleepers  and  fish  plates.  In  galvanized  sheets 
May  was  close  to  the  1913  rate,  while  steel  rails 
were  about  60  per  cent.  Pig  iron  and  ferroalloys 
for  May  were  92,900  tons,  compared  with  93,700 
tons  per  month  in  1913.  The  Briti.sh  performance 
is  all  the  more  significant  when  compared  with 
that  of  other  exporting  nations.  American  steel 
exports  have  dragged  along  until  in  May  at  203,- 
000  tons  they  were  about  84  per  cent  of  the  1913 
monthly  rate.  German  exports  fell  decidedly  in 
the  first  quarter.  For  France  the  April  figures 
show  a  decline  to  70  per  cent  of  the  1922  rate. 
Belgian  exports  have  held  up  somewhat  better. 
So  far  as  Continental  Europe  is  concerned,  the 
export  losses  are  directly  traced  to  the  Ruhr  occu- 
pation. England's  success,  on  the  other  hand, 
may  be  largely  credited  to  the  same  cause,  as  well 
as  to  the  absence  of  keen  American  competition. 
The  British  record  is  particularly  noteworthy  for 
being  achieved  in  the  face  of  rising  fuel  and  labor 
costs. 


Morale  After  the  War 

Everyone  has  been  disillusioned  as  to  the  very 
active  and  profitable  trade  that  was  expected  to 
come  after  the  war.  What  many  need  still  to 
recognize  is  that  morale  has  been  greatly  impaired 
and  that  it  will  take  a  long  time  to  restore  it.  The 
failure  of  commerce,  to  use  the  broader  term,  to 
follow  the  expected  pace  is  due  to  conditions  of 
mind  more  than  it  is  due  to  physical  conditions. 

The  change  in  mental  attitudes  has  been  the 
wider  from  the  fact  that  during  the  war  there  was 
unusually  great  cooperation.  Much,  perhaps, 
could  be  said  on  the  thesis  that  the  change  repre- 
sents a  purely  mental  reaction;  that  as  men  did  a 
particularly  great  amount  of  team  work  during 
the  war  there  was  a  natural  reaction  afterwards 
in  the  direction  of  every  man  wanting  to  look  out 
for  himself. 

In  the  purely  manufacturing  industries  the 
effects  of  lowered  morale  have  been  seen  in  vari- 
ous ways.  There  has  been  a  recklessness  in  ad- 
vancing and  reducing  prices  that  has  produced 
very  undesirable  results,  demand  being  impaired 
at  one  time  and  losses  caused  at  another.  Work- 
men have  done  poorer  work  and  less  of  it. 

The  physical  damage  wrrought  on  the  battle- 
fields, being  visible  or  easily  pictured,  has  re- 
ceived more  attention  than  the  mental  damage 
throughout  the  world  in  lowered  morale.  If  a 
nation  has  a  certain  physical  equipment,  in  mines, 
factories  and  transportation  facilities  and  a  cer- 
tain working  capacity  of  the  men  that  compose  it, 
there  is  the  same  impairment  of  productive  ability 
if  the  working  capacity  is  reduced  10  per  cent  as 
if  10  per  cent  of  the  physical  equipment  is  de- 
stroyed. 

The  practical  question  is  how  the  world's 
morale  is  to  be  restored.  It  has  become  plain  that 
we  need  not  worry  about  physical  construction, 
the  building  of  ships,  houses  and  factories.     The 


important  restoration  is  of  desire  to  work  and  to 
work  well,  of  faith  one  man  in  another  and 
one  nation  in  another  and  of  willingness  of 
every  one  to  be  a  proper  and  useful  part  of 
the  world's  economic  machine.  Nature  will 
reach  the  requisite  end  in  time,  but  nature's 
ways  are  sometimes  painful.  Education  in 
morals,  or  in  the  Golden  Rule,  to  put  it  plain- 
ly, and  in  economics  will  help  to  smooth  the 
way,  but  meanwhile  it  is  well  for  every  one  to 
recognize  that  the  whole  world  is  suffering  keenly 
from  a  greatly  lowered  morale,  produced  by  the 
war,  and  that  this  decline  in  morale  has  had  larger 
economic  consequences  than  are  commonly  reck- 
oned. 


New  British  View  on  Machine  Tools 

A  writer  in  Engineering,  London,  sets  forth  in 
a  recent  number  the  new  British  viewpoint  in  re- 
spect to  machine  tools.  It  reflects  the  influence 
of  the  intensive  production  of  war  times  and  is 
very  close  indeed  to  the  American  idea  as  it  has 
evolved  more  slowly  from  a  beginning  antedating 
the  war  by  years.  Special  emphasis  is  laid  on 
two  points.  One  is  the  economic  necessity  of  mod- 
ernizing machine  shops.  The  other  represents  the 
acceptance  of  practice  now  well  established  among 
inachine  tool  builders  in  the  United  States,  under 
which  the  highly  special  single-purpose  machine 
is  preferred  only  in  those  relatively  rare  cases 
which  call  regularly  for  large  scale  outputs.  Ac- 
cording to  this  latter  view  the  truly  economical, 
money-making  machine  for  ordinary  quantity  but- 
put  is  the  high  production  semi-special  standard 
tool  with  limited  scope  of  usefulness  when  com- 
pared with  general  utility  models,  yet  sufficiently 
adaptable  to  permit  of  adjustment  to  new  dimen- 
sions and  new  uses.  Regarding  replacements, 
which  in  Great  Britain  as  well  as  in  this  country 
now  constitute  the  bulk  of  new  business,  the 
writer  in  Engineering  says: 

Obsolescence  should  be  the  determining  factor  in 
the  replacement  of  any  high  class  machine  tool,  and 
where  new  machines  or  methods  can  be  proved  to  make 
a  profit  on  the  expenditure  they  involve  by  reason  of 
increased  production  and  lower  costs,  then  their  in- 
stallation is  surely  warranted.  But  here  we  are  faced 
with  the  all-important  question,  "When  is  such  a  ma- 
chine obsolete?"  The  conditions  in  the  large  manu- 
facturing plant  are  totally  different  from  those  obtain- 
ing in  the  small  shop.  If  a  machine  tool  can  show  a 
profit  on  production  and  is  capable  of  good  work  up 
to  the  required  standard,  the  fact  of  its  age  does  not 
necessarily  make  it  obsolete.  When  it  is  questionable 
whether  there  would  be  a  market  for  any  increased 
output  which  could  be  obtained  from  a  more  up-to-date 
tool,  the  small  manufacturer  wonders  whether  the  large 
capital  expenditure  for  such  a  tool  would  be  justified. 

If  there  is  no  prospect  of  increased  business,  then 
this  attitude  may  be  correct,  but  if  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  good  orders  may  be  expected  when  trade 
revives,  the  purchase  of  a  new  machine  is  fully  war- 
ranted by  reason  of  the  reduced  costs  immediately  ob- 
tained and  the  possibility  of  increased  production  for 
the  same  overhead  expenses  and  labor  charges  when 
manufacturing  is  again  on  a  normal  basis.  Further, 
such  improved  tools,  even  when  introduced  in  the  small 
shops,  serve  to  place  our  engineering  methods  and 
practice  generally  on  a  new  and  up-todate  footing. 

Even  in  the  largest  of  British  engineering  es- 
tablishments,  we  are   told,   "too   often   does   the 
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initial  capital  outlay  immediately  loom  up  as  the 
'bogey'  when  new  machines  are  spoken  of,  and 
this  fact  is  apt  to  rule  out  of  consideration  the 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  such  machines.  It 
is  pleasing  to  note,  however,  that  this  shortsighted 
policy  is  gradually  but  surely  giving  way  to  a 
wider  vision.  The  purchase  of  a  machine  tool  is 
an  investment  and  the  return  on  such  investment 
determines  its  value.  The  present  state  of  trade 
has  served  acutely  to  remind  manufacturers  of  the 
fact  that  haphazard  methods  or  lack  of  definite 
methods  cannot  be  tolerated,  and  every  endeavor 
is  necessary  to  place  production  on  as  near  a  100 
per  cent  efficiency  basis  as  is  practical." 

The  article  urges  a  careful  study  of  conditions 
before  determining  the  machine  which  shall  be 
purchased  to  replace  that  which  is  to  be  discarded. 
It  is  pointed  out  that  the  tendency  to  select  a 
machine  of  the  same  type  should  be  combated; 
all  facts  in  the  case  should  be  kept  in  mind,  in- 
cluding the  essential  one  that  machine  tool  makers 
are  usually  able  to  guarantee  a  production  on  their 
machines,  and  this  enables  an  estimate  in  this  di- 
rection to  be  readily  made.  As  to  the  general  type 
of  machine,  as  between  the  one-purpose  and  the 
semi-special  standard  tool,  these  considerations 
ai-e  urged: 

The  class  of  labor  to  be  provided  for  the  new  ma- 
chine should  also  be  borne  in  mind,  for  if  careful  set- 
ting, accurate  reading,  or  any  complex  manipulations 
are  necessary,  then  the  most  highly  skilled  operators 
will  be  needed,  and  unless  these  are  found  it  is  likely 
that  many  pieces  will  be  spoiled,  at  the  outset  at  any 
rate.  To  obviate  this  many  engineers  have  favored 
single-purpose  machines,  but  in  these  cases  it  is  neces- 
sary to  have  a  continuous  production  of  standard  com- 
ponents to  keep  such  single-purpose  machines  success- 
fully employed.  Recognizing  the  value  of  some  atten- 
tion to  this  point,  machine  tool  makers  have  endeavored 
to  keep  their  designs  as  simple  as  possible  and  to  strike 
a  happy  medium  by  producing  standard  types  suitable 
for  a  number  of  uses.  The  result  has  been  to  enable 
purchasers  to  find  in  the  range  of  standard  tools  those 
suitable  for  their  own  needs,  without  being  involved 
in  the  purchase  of  special  machines. 

Varied  opinions  are  held  as  to  the  relative  advan- 
tages and  disadvantages  of  these  latter.  Certain  it  is 
that  the  special  machine  does  hold  out  advantages  of 
its  own,  but  in  view  of  the  fact  that  plant  becomes  obso- 
lete when  new  designs  afford  increased  profit  on  pro- 
duction, coupled  with  the  wide  range  of  standard  ma- 
chines available  for  varying  requirements,  this  resolves 
itself  into  a  question  of  whether  the  increased  price 
for  special  machines  is  thoroughly  justified.  These 
latter  are  necessarily  higher  in  price,  since  pattern 
costs  have  to  be  borne  by  the  purchaser,  and  the  ad- 
vantages of  repetition  machining  are  not  obtained  in 
their  production,  repair  parts  also  costing  more  than 
those  for  a  standard  machine. 


The  marked  change  taking  place  in  the  char- 
acter of  the  materials  used  by  British  .steel  makers 
is  pointed  out  by  the  National  Federation  of  Iron 
and  Steel  Producers.  Comparing  the  consumption, 
per  ton  of  steel,  of  pig  iron,  scrap  and  other  mate- 
rials, it  is  shown  that  whereas  12.42  hundred- 
weight of  pig  iron  and  9.35  hundredweight  of  scrap 
were  used  per  ton  of  ingots  in  1920,  there  was  a 
decrease  by  March,  1923,  to  10..34  hundredweight 
of  pig  iron  and  an  increase  to  10.79  hundredweight 
of  scrap  per  ton  of  ingots.  The  data  are  based  on 
returns  from  companies  responsible  for  between 
70  .ind  80  per  cent  of  the  steel  output  of  the  coun- 


try. In  other  words,  the  amount  of  scrap  used  has 
increased  in  a  little  over  two  years  from  40  to 
46.5  per  cent  of  the  total  charge,  with  pig  iron 
now  44.5  per  cent  instead  of  53.2  per  cent  in  1920. 
The  tendency  toward  a  larger  use  of  scrap  is  be- 
ing accented  with  each  year.  Germany  leads  in 
the  movement,  as  indicated  by  scrap  importations 
of  over  50,000  tons  per  month  in  1922.  Receipts 
of  foreign  scrap  into  the  United  States  this  year 
have  surpassed  all  records  of  recent  years  at  over 
19,000  tons  per  month.  It  has  been  found  possible 
to  operate  open-hearth  furnaces,  particularly 
basic,  so  that  high-grade  steel  can  be  made  more 
cheaply,  with  less  pig  iron.  Undoubtedly  this 
practice  will  increase,  until  less  and  less  pig  iron 
will  be  necessary.  Should  electric  steel  be  more 
largely  produced,  more  scrap  and  still  less  pig  iron 
will  be  the  rule. 


Ziuc  Coating  for  Steel 

At  a  recent  meeting  in  Pittsburgh  of  represen- 
tatives of  the  National  Association  of  Sheet  and 
Tin  Plate  Manufacturers  and  of  the  American 
Zinc  Institute,  it  was  stated  that  last  year  substi- 
tutes for  zinc-coated  iron  and  steel  replaced  1,000,- 
000  tons  of  sheets  which  would  have  required  more 
than  100,000  tons  of  slab  zinc  for  protective  pur- 
poses. The  statement  was  also  made  that  nearly 
60  per  cent  of  the  slab  zinc  used  in  this  country 
goes  into  coating  iron  or  steel.  The  meeting  had 
been  called  for  the  discussion  of  zinc-coated  mate- 
rials and  some  who  attended  go  so  far  as  to  say  it 
is  likely  to  be  "epochal  for  both  industries  repre- 
sented." 

There  has  been  dissatisfaction  with  some  zinc- 
coated  materials,  variously  ascribed  to  too  little 
zinc  and  to  improper  methods  of  manufacture. 
The  viewpoints  of  both  consumers  and  man- 
ufacturers have  been  presented  in  public  discus- 
sions of  the  subject  (some  of  which  have  appeared 
in  these  columns),  but  there  have  been  divided 
counsels  among  manufacturers  as  to  the  advisa- 
bility of  such  discussion  as  a  means  of  meeting  the 
complaints  of  users  of  various  galvanized  prod- 
ucts. In  the  circumstances  the  development  of 
the  plans  set  on  foot  at  Pittsburgh  will  be  awaited 
with  no  little  interest.  If  an  educational  cam- 
paign is  contemplated,  in  which  producers  of 
sheets  and  producers  of  zinc  are  to  recognize  their 
common  interest,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  the  co- 
operation of  users  of  coated  sheets  will  be  sought 
to  the  fullest  e.xtent.  Naturally  what  the  con- 
sumer wants  and  is  willing  to  pay  for  will  be  the 
decisive  factor  in  all  questions  of  the  market  or 
of  manufacturing  practice. 


The  steel  barges  for  use  of  the  Tennessee  Co. 
on  the  Warrior  River  between  Birmingham  and  Mobile 
have  begun  coming  from  yards  of  the  Alabama  Dry 
Docks  &  Shipbuilding  Co.  at  New  Orleans.  Eight 
are  25  by  140  ft.  and  one  ,50  by  280  ft.  Warrior  River 
locks  are  52  by  285  ft.  The  new  barges  have  covered 
hatches  and  are  strongly  built.  Neatly  fitting  the 
locks,  they  will  call  for  minimum  of  lockages  at  the 
17  locks.  They  will  be  used  principally  in  taking  steel 
to  the  Pacific  Coast  and  bringing  up  Brazilian  ores 
for  the  Tennessee  and  American  Steel  &  Wire  com- 
panies as  well  as  sulphur  for  district  chemical  plants. 
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ABOLISHIJNG  TWELVE-HOUR  DAY 


Co8t- 


Presidriit    CampLcIl   Estimates    liicrea 
Plans  of  Other  Companies 

President  JamesjA.  Campbell  of  the  Youngstown 
Sheet  &  Tube  Co.,  YouriKstown,  announces  that  the 
12-hr.  day  will  be  abolished  in  all  mill  departments 
before  the  close  of  the  current  year.  The  8-hr.  day 
has  already  been  pushed  so  far  that  less  than  1000 
additional  men  will  be  needed  to  establish  it  fully 
throushout  the  plants. 

"It  appears  that  introductions  of  the  8-hr.  day 
made  or  to  be  made  this  year  will  increase  the  cost  of 
steel  about  $3  per  ton,"  says  Mr.  Campbell.  "The  pub- 
lic, however,  seems  to  want  the  shorter  day,  and  I  sup- 
pose will  not  object  to  the  higher  steel  costs.  It  will 
be  necessary  for  some  workmen  to  accept  wage  read- 
justments when  the  reduction  in  the  number  of  work- 
ing hours  is  effected." 

This  action  by  the  Sheet  &  Tube  company  is  espe- 
cially significant  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  occupies 
an  outstanding  position  in  the  industry,  employing  in 
its  three  properties  upward  of  25,000  workmen.  It 
also  means  that  final  abolishment  of  the  12-hr.  day  is 
under  way  in  all  Mahoning  Valley  plants. 

The  Republic  Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  which  earlier  in  the 
year  introduced  the  8-hr.  turn  in  its  open-hearth  de- 
partment, has  been  gradually  eliminating  the  12-hr. 
day  for  the  past  four  or  five  years.  The  Trumbull 
Steel  Co.,  operating  a  plant  at  Warren,  Ohio,  has  rela- 
tively few  12-hr.  men  left. 

President  Severn  P.  Ker  announces  that  the  Sharon 
Steel  Hoop  Co.,  Sharon,  Pa.,  is  preparing  to  abolish 
the  long  working  day  in  all  departments  where  prac- 
ticable. 

The  8-hr.  day  has  been  in  effect  in  the  sheet  mills 
of  the  Mahoning  Valley  for  many  years. 

Chicago   Independent   Steel    Companies  Will 

Follow  Steel  Corporation 

Chicago,  July  17. — Chicago  independent  steel  com- 
panies will  follow  the  lead  of  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation  in  the  gradual  adopting  of  the  8-hr.  work 
day,  but  will  form  no  policy  of  their  own  until  the 
plan  of  the  corporation  has  been  put  into  effect.  While 
labor  supply  is  becoming  slightly  more  plentiful,  it  is 
not  yet  apparent  that  there  will  be  enough  labor  by 
Sept.  1  to  man  the  mills  to  maintain  the  present  rate 
of  output  on  an  8-hr.  basis.  Of  course  there  will  be 
a  return  of  workers  to  the  mills  after  the  season's 
crops  have  been  harvested,  but  even  so,  some  of  the 
steel  people  in  this  district  expect  that  the  production 
may  be  curtailed  somewhat  by  lack  of  sufficient  labor 
under  the  8-hr.  plan.  As  somewhat  decreased  steel 
production  will  probably  be  needed  to  meet  fall  re- 
quirements, it  is  expected  that  the  new  arrangement  of 
working  hours  will  reduce  output  to  a  point  more  in 
keeping  with  probable  demand,  and  this  will  of  course 
tend  to  stiffen  the  price  situation. 

Steel  Companies  Will  Make  Change  in  Hours 
as  Soon  as  Possible 

New  York,  July  17. — Erroneous  reports  have  been 
published  in  regard  to  the  plans  of  the  steel  companies 
relating  to  the  abolition  of  the  12-hr.  day.  A  New  York 
afternoon  newspaper  published  an  article  on  the  sub- 
ject, stating  that  the  12-hr.  day  would  be  abandoned  in 
six  weeks.  A  director  of  the  American  Iron  and  Steel 
Institute,  when  asked  about  this  statement,  said:  "If 
that  expression  is  used  it  is  used  in  the  sense  of  a  man 
who  intended  to  go  around  the  world,  making  the  start 
next  Wednesday  and  he  should  say  he  was  going  around 
the  world  next  Wednesday.  Evidently  he  couldn't  go 
around  the  world  next  Wednesday.  He  could  make  a 
start  on  that  day,  however. 

"The  12-hr.  day  cannot  be  abolished  unless  and 
until  there  is  sufficient  labor— sufficient  in  numbers— to 


permit  it.  The  industry  might  start  it  within  six  wwjks, 
l)ut  how  long  it  will  take  to  finish  it  no  one  can  tell  at 
this  time,  because  no  one  can  say  what  the  surplus  of 
labor  will  be." 

Although  it  is  impossible  to  make  so  important  a 
change  quickly,  the  steel  companies  are  moving  as  rap- 
idly as  pcssible.  Some  conferences  have  been  held  and 
others  will  he  called  at  an  early  date.  One  of  the 
meetings  will  be  of  operating  officials  at  the  office  of 
President  Karrell. 

A  manufacturer  who  has  had  long  experience  in  the 
operating  departments  of  the  different  steel  companies 
said  Tuesday:  "One  trouble  will  be  to  get  the  men  to 
work  only  8  or  10  hours.  Most  of  the  men,  especially 
those  in  small  towns  where  there  are  very  few  means 
of  amusement,  are  anxious  to  work  long  hours.  Some- 
times the  men  who  are  on  a  6-day  schedule  will  work 
a  seventh  day  by  going  to  the  plant  of  another  com- 
pany. If  the  hours  of  all  employees  are  changed  to  8 
or  even  to  10  hours,  many  adjustments  will  be  neces- 
sary as  to  working  conditions  and  wages,  and  the  task 
will  not  be  an  easy  one." 


Pittsburgh  Sees  Some  Serious  Problems  to  Be 
Solved 

Pittsbur(;h,  July  17. — Steel  manufacturers  in  this 
district  are  approaching  the  matter  of  the  establish- 
ment of  the  8-hr.  day  rather  slowly.  The  ramifications 
are  many,  and  it  is  not  going  to  be  a  simple  matter  to 
convince  workmen  now  engaged  for  the  longer  periods 
to  accept  the  proposition  of  reduced  wages  in  keeping 
with  the  reduced  working  period.  Plate  and  bar  mill 
men  are  paid  on  a  tonnage  basis  and  prefer  the  longer 
day,  since  it  means  greater  earnings.  If  forced  to 
accept  the  8-hr.  day,  they  naturally  would  seek  a 
higher  tonnage  rate  than  now  is  being  paid.  This  also 
is  the  case  with  common  laborers.  Who  probably  would 
not  accept  the  short  work  day  if  it  means  the  loss  of 
two  hours'  pay.  The  point  is  also  made  that  if  the 
8-hr.  day  is  established,  there  will  be  many  cases  where 
men  will  attempt  to  work  two  turns  and  the  end  sought 
of  providing  the  workmen  with  more  time  for  their 
families  and  recreation  would  be  at  least  partially  de- 
feated. 

How  long  it  will  take  to  establish  the  shorter  day  in 
the  industry  is  purely  a  matter  of  conjecture.  Some 
seem  to  believe  that  it  can  be  accomplished  in  six 
months,  while  others  place  the  time  at  a  year.  Investi- 
gations have  not  yet  reached  a  stage  where  it  is  pos- 
sible to  provide  a  real  idea  as  to  how  costs  will  be 
affected  by  the  change. 


Management  Association  Plans  Meeting 

It  is  planned  to  hold  the  1923  convention  of  the 
American  Management  Association  at  the  Hotel  Astor, 
New  York,  Oct.  29  to  Nov.  1. 

Convention  program  committees  are  being  formed. 
Part  of  the  one  day  conference  of  the  plant  executive 
division  will  be  devoted  to  the  report  of  the  sub-com- 
mittee on  apprentice  systems,  of  which  L.  L.  Park, 
supervisor  of  welfare,  American  Locomotive  Co.  is 
chairman.  Other  topics  selected  for  discussion  include 
following  up  a  foreman  training  program,  and  the  rela- 
tion between  the  employment  department  and  the  fore- 
man. 


No  Organizing  in  Southern  Ohio 

Cincinnati,  July  16. — To  date  there  has  been  no 
activity  apparent  on  the  part  of  the  organizers  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  to  unionize  the  steel 
plants  in  the  southern  Ohio  and  northern  Kentucky 
districts.  Practically  all  of  the  employees  of  these 
plants  are  now,  and  have  been  for  some  time  past, 
working  an  8-hr.  shift,  and  as  a  result  one  of  the  great- 
est arguments  for  unionization  has  been  eliminated. 
Steel  mill  officials  do  not  expect  any  difficulties  from 
labor  troubles  developing  in  this  district. 
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BRITISH  IRON  AND  STEEL  MARKET 


Pig  Iron  and  Steel  Markets  Dull — Japan  a  Heavy 

Buyer  on  the  Continent — French  Book 

British  Rail  Order 

London,  England,  July  17. 

The  pig  iron  market  is  dull  with  prices  easier,  but 
Germany  has  bought  fair  quantities  of  foundry  and 
hematite   iron. 

The  finished  iron  and  steel  market  is  dull  on  account 
of  the  Scottish  holidays.  Producers  maintain  a  firm 
attitude  as  to  prices  and  are  not  inclined  to  reduce 
them.  Foreign  buyers  at  the  same  time  are  reluctant 
to  pay  the  prices  asked.  China  has  bought  plates, 
angles  and  shapes  and  Japan  has  purchased  locomo- 
tive boiler  material. 

The  foreign  ore  market  is  quiet  and  there  are 
sellers  of  Rubio  at  23s.  to  23s.  6d  ($5.29  to  $5.40),  ex- 
ship  Tees. 

June  exports  of  iron  and  steel  were  365,148  gross 
tons,  of  which  pig  iron  exports  were  35,639  tons. 

Continental  prices  are  advancing  with  Japan  the 
chief  purchaser  of  all  kinds  of  material.  Belgian 
plants  are  reported  booked  full  through  October  and 
German  plants  fully  sold  three  months  ahead  on  domes- 
tic business.  Wire  rods  are  scarce  with  Belgian  pro- 
ducers asking  £10  5s.  to  £10 10s.  ($47.05  to  $48.20) 
f.o.b. 

In  Germany  activity  among  the  Ruhr  steel  works 
is  diminishing;  21  blast  furnaces  are  now  blowing 
against  32  on  June  1  and  85  in  January.  The  coke 
output  is  less  than  5000  tons  per  day.  The  French  have 
seized  stocks  of  raw  and  finished  material  at  the  Thys- 
sen  works  at  Mulheim  on  the  Ruhr.  The  Eisen  und 
Stahlwerks  Hoesch  at  Dortmund  have  been  occupied. 
The  capital  of  the  Rheinische  Stahlwerke  has  been  ex- 
hausted by  wages  and  maintenance  costs  and  the  capi- 
tal stock  is  being  increased  heavily  to  make  good  the 
damage  to  the  Duisburg  works.  The  French  are  load- 
ing up  finished  material  seized  at  Gutehoffnungshuette. 
French  fuel  seizures  are  still  well  below  the  rate  ruling 
before  the  advance  into  the  Ruhr. 

In  France  De  Wendel  &  Co.  are  reported  to  have 
booked  a  25,000-ton  rail  order  for  the  United  Kingdom. 
Tin  plates  are  steady  at  minimum  prices,  but  business 


IS  generally  quiet  with  the  hot  weather  affecting  the 
output  and  some  mills  closed.  Galvanized  sheets  are 
steady.  Japanese  buying  of  black  sheets  is  fair  on  a 
basis  of  £19  (3.89c.  per  lb.)  f.o.b.  for  thin  specifications. 
We  quote  per  gross  ton,  except  where  otherwise 
stated,  f.o.b.  makers'  works,  with  American  equivalent 
figured  at  $4.59  per  £1,  as  follows: 

Durham  coke,   delivered  £2     li,4s.  $9.53 

Bilbao  Rubio  oret 1      4  5.48 

Cleveland  No.  1  foundry      G     0  27!59 

Cleveland  No.  3  foundry      5      7%  25.16 

Cleveland  No.  4  foundry      5      0       to      5%  23.00  to  $23.55 

Cleveland  No.  4  forge..      4  17%  18.78 

Cleveland    basic 5  10  25.20 

East  Coast  mixed 5     2%  25.55 

Ferromanganese    18      0  92.00 

Ferromanranese*    20      0  91.20 

Rails,  60  lb.  and   up...      9   10       to  £10     Os.  43.70  to    46.00, 

Billets     7   10       to      8   10  34.50  to    39.10 

Sheet  and  tin  plate  bars, 

Welsh    9      2%  41.61 

Tin  plates,   base  box...      13       to       1      3%  5.26  to      5.28 

C.  per  Lb. 

Ship  plates   9   15       to    10     5  2.00  to      2.11 

Boiler  plates    12  10       to    13     0  2.56  to      2.66 

Tees    10     5       to    10  15  2.11  to      2.20 

Channels   ■ 9  10       to    10     0  1.95  to      2.05 

Beams    9      5       to      9  15  1.90  to      2.00 

Round  bars,   %   to  3  in.   11      0       to    11   10  2.26  to      2.36 

Galvanized  sheets.  24  g.   17   15       to    18      0  3.64  to      3.69 

Black  sheets,  24  gage..    13  10       to    13  15  2.77  to      2.82 
Black  sheets,   Japanese 

speoiflcation.s   15     5  3.13 

Steel   hoops    12     0       &     12   10»  2.46  &      2. 56* 

Cold   rolled   steel    strip, 

20  g £17      5s.  3.54 

Cotton  ties,  Indian  speci- 
fications        15      0  3.03 

•Export   price.     tEx-Ship,   Tees,   nominal. 

Continental  Prices,  All  F.   O.  B.   Channel  Ports, 
Delivery  as  Specified 

Foundry  pig  iron  : 

Belgium,    July £5      5s.    to  £5     7y>s.  $24.15  to  $24.71 

France,  July    5      5        to    5     7%  24.15  to    24,71 

Luxemburg,   July 5     5        to    5     7H  24.15  to    24.71 

Billets : 

Belgium,     July 6   10       to    6   12%  29.90  to    30.45 

France     6   10  29.90 

Merchant  bars :  C.  per  Lb. 

Belgium,   July 7   15        to    8     0  1.59  to       1.64 

Luxemburg,   July.  ...      7  15  1.59 

France 7   10  1.54 

Joists  (beams)  : 

Belgium.    July 7      7%  to    7   10  1.51  to      1.54 

Luxemburg    7   15  1.59 

France   7   10       to    7   12%  1.54  to      1.57 

Vg-in.  plates  : 

Belgium,  July 8     5       to    8   10  1.69  to      1.74 

f's-in.  plates: 

Luxemburg 7  15  1.59 

Belgium    7  10  1.54 


Steel  Furniture  Shipments 

Washington,  July  17.— The  Department  of  Com- 
merce announces  June  shipments  of  steel  furniture 
stock  goods  based  on  reports  received  by  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census,  in  cooperation  with  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Steel  Furniture  Manufacturers.  Shipments  by 
22  manufacturers  amounted  to  $1,401,950  in  June  as 
against  $1,506,072  in  May  and  $1,015,463  in  June,  1922. 
The  accompanying  table  gives  comparative  figures  for 
the  first  six  months  of  1923  and  1922. 

1923  1922 

January    $1,362,470  $983,834 

February    1,307,173  967,125 

March    1,709,206  1,087,228 

April    1,520,286  1,058,382 

May    1,506,072  1,056.735 

June   1.401,950  1,015,463 


June  Bookings  of  Steel  Castings 

Washington,  July  17.— Department  of  Commerce 
figures  based  on  reports  received  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census  in  cooperation  with  the  Steel  Founders'  Society 
show  for  June  a  slight  decline  from  the  May  tonnage  of 
commercial  steel  castings.  The  bookings  in  June  by 
companies  repre.senting  more  than  two-thirds  of  the 
comnrircial  castings  capacity  of  the  United  States 
amounted  to  84,878  net  tons  compared  with  89,463  net 


tons  in  May.  The  accompanying  table  shows  the  book- 
ings of  commercial  steel  castings  for  the  past  six 
months  by  65  companies  with  a  monthly  capacity  of 
96,900  tons,  of  which  38,300  tons  would  usually  repre- 
sent railroad  specialties  and  58,600  tons  miscellaneous 
castings. 

Bookings  of  Commercial  Steel  Castings 

, Railroad — v--MiscelIaneous^, 

, Total ^       Specialties  Castings 

Per  Per  Per 


Mont.i 

Net 

Cent  of 

Net 

Cent  of 

N«t 

Cent  of 

1923 

Tons 

Capacity 

Tons 

Capacity 

Tons 

Capacity 

January. . 

100,605 

103.8 

47.879 

125.0 

52,726 

90.0 

February. 

90,152 

93.0 

39,845 

104.0 

50,307 

85. S 

March    .. 

143,564 

148.2 

76,409 

199.5 

67,155 

114.6 

April    . . . 

90,968 

93.9 

39.610- 

103.4 

51,358 

87.6 

May   .... 

89,493 

92.4 

38,788 

101.3 

50,705 

86.5 

June   .... 

84,878 

87.6 

42,773 

111.8 

42.105 

71.9 

Basing  Point  Hearing  Resumed 

Washington,  July  17. — Presentation  of  evidence  by 
the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  in  the  Pittsburgh 
plus  case  was  resumed  before  Examiner  John  W.  Ben- 
nett of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  in  Washington 
today.  A.  C.  Winter,  of  the  Illinois  Steel  Co.,  was  the 
witness.  He  summarized  exhibits  previously  offered 
and  also  presented  additional  contracts  made  during 
the  years  1909  and  1913. 
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LUXEMBURG  CONDITIONS  IMPROVE 

Acute    Coke    Shortage    Altlioiigli    G.iiiiaii    Coke 
Shipments  Increase — American  Coke  Unsatis- 
factory—Mills Booked  witli  Cheap  Orders 

Luxemburg,  July  6.— The  situation  in  Luxemburg 
improved  perceptibly  in  June,  and  particularly  toward 
the  end  of  the  month.  The  works  have  known  a  long 
period  of  insufficient  and  unprofitable  production,  and 
will,  as  a  matter  of  fact  enjoy  no  advantage  from  the 
present  firmness  of  the  market  (if  this  is  maintained), 
until  old  orders,  which  were  accepted  at  a  loss  have 
been  liquidated.  Costs  will  undoubtedly  be  governed 
for  some  time  by  the  prices  of  coal  and  coke,  and,  in- 
directly, by  the  fact  that  the  American  coke,  which  is 
still  arriving,  is  of  such  poor  quality  that  same  has 
to  be  mixed  at  a  proportion  of  25  per  cent  at  the  most 
with  continental  coke.  The  cost  of  Ani.'vi,;...  ,..,kp  has 
also  increased  as  a  result  of  the  cxi  ,i\  by 

the  Belgian  railroad  strike,  the  cnn  iiient 

of  vessels   in   Antwerp   and  difficuh  n.d   in 

trans-shipping  coke  to  Luxemburg.  On  tlK'  other  hand, 
more  regularity  in  the  amval  of  German  coke  is  noted. 

As  the  Belgian  market  is  rising,  it  is  evident  that 
the  Luxemburg  market  must  follow,  although  the  out- 
put  is   slow;    and    Luxemburg,   as   well    as    Lorraine 


works,  demand  higher  prices  than  those  quoted  by 
Belgian  makers.  Numerous  orders  have  been  received, 
in  Belgium,  from  South  America,  North  Africa,  Spain 
and  the  Near  East.  Foundry  iron  No.  3  is  firmer,  and 
the  latest  quotations  are  4C0  fr.,  Belgian  currency.  In 
agreement  with  Belgian  sellers,  Lorraine  and  Luxem- 
burg works  have  increased  the  price  of  semi-finished 
products  and  sales  have  been  made  at  550  to  560  fr. 
(Belgian  currency)  for  blooms  and  570  to  575  fr.  for 
billets.  Following  is  a  list  of  the  furnaces  in  blast  in 
Luxemburg  on  July  1 : 

Lttxcmburg    Blast    Furnace    Overatton  on  July    1 

No.  In  Total 

Blast       Furnaces 
Arbcd  : 

Each 5  6 

Dudeldange    3  6 

Dommeldange    1  3 

Terres  Rouges ; 

Belval    4  G 

E.sch 0 

Hadir : 

Difterdange    4  10 

Rummelange    0 

Rodange :    2  3 

Steiiifort :    2  3 

In  Antwerp,  Luxemburg  steel  is  scarce,  as  a  result 
of  the  output  being  severely  curtailed  to  about  50  per 
cent  of  capacity  because  of  the  persistent  coke  short- 
age. However,  a  few  small  orders  for  bars  have  been 
taken  at  about  650  fr.  (Belgian  currency)  f.o.b.  Ant- 
werp. 


JAPANESE   BUY  RAILS 


Orders    for    10,000    Tons    Placed— Additional    In- 
quiry for  Tin  Plate 

New  York,  July  13.— Orders  for  10,000  tons  of 
rails,  small  bookings  of  angles  and  splice  bars  and  fur- 
ther inquiries  for  tin  plate  are  all  that  break  the  spell 
of  quietness  in  export  business.  Supplies  in  many  sec- 
tions are  considered  low,  but  the  desire  to  replenish 
stocks  is  wanting,  obviously  due  to  the  lack  of  confi- 
dence in  the  situation.  Continental  makers  are  still 
the  favorite  bidders  on  most  products  and  seem  likely 
to  be  for  some  time,  their  quotations  on  thin  sheets, 
angles  and  bars  being  about  10  per  cent  below  this 
market. 

Independent  Japanese  buyers  placed  7000  tons  of 
75-Ib.  rails  and  3000  tons  of  60-lb.  rails  with  Suzuki  & 
Co.  It  is  estimated  that  Japan  uses  between  80,000 
and  100,000  tons  of  rails  yearly.  Only  a  portion  of 
this  amount  has  been  placed  this  year,  hence  one  large 
importer  feels  reasonably  justified  in  expecting  sizable 
inquiries  before  long.  Angles  and  splice  bars,  about 
450  tons  in  all,  were  placed  at  about  $73  c.i.f.  Japan. 
So  strong  is  continental  competition  in  these  products 
that  business   placed   here  is  small. 

Tin  plate  is  still  the  liveliest  product.  Iwai  &  Co., 
Ltd.,  has  taken  an  order  for  9500  boxes,  and  the  Nip- 
pon Oil  Co.  will  take  bids,  this  time  for  18,000  boxes, 
on  July  16.  Nothing  has  developed  from  the  other 
inquiries  mentioned  last  week.  Extensive  building 
plans  have  been  completed  in  several  of  Japan's  larger 
cities,  it  is  learned,  but  execution  of  these  plans  in  most 
cases  awaits   stabilization  in  market  conditions. 

Although  actual  business  with  China  continues  to 
be  generally  dull,  several  inquiries  have  been  made  for 
quotations  on  scrap.  There  is  one  inquiry  for  3000 
tons  of  structural  material  and  further  small  inquiries 
for  copper  and  structural  steel.  An  exporter  with 
good  connections  in  China  says  there  will  be  large 
orders  for  copper  to  be  placed  later,  buyers  apparently 
waiting  only  for  lower  price  levels.  Modei-ate  pur- 
chases of  copper  and  brass  have  been  made.  Demand 
for  copper  from  the  mints  in  China  has  suffered  a 
severe  setback,  but  this  will  be  offset  later,  it  is  hoped, 
by  demand  from  makers  of  electric  wire.  The  unfav- 
orable rate  of  exchange  is  a  barrier  to  free  purchas- 
ing of  copper. 

The  Brazilian  Government  has  contracted  for  im- 
proving the  harbor  and  for  the  construction  of  modern 
port  works  at  Ilheos,  in  the  State  of  Bahia.     The  total 


expenditure  called  for  is  4,600,200  milreis  (approxi- 
mately $500,000  at  current  exchange),  and  will  include 
dredging,  quays,  warehouses,  cranes,  rolling  stock,  and 
other  port  apparatus,  paving,  and  facilities  providing 
for  water,  light,  and  sewage  disposal.  The  South  Man- 
churia Railway  Co.  is  contemplating  the  electrification 
of  railway  lines  on  the  Dairen  wharves.  When  the 
company  reaches  a  decision  in  regard  to  the  matter, 
even  if  no  foreign  aid  is  required  for  the  work  of  in- 
stallation, electric  locomotives  and  material  will  have 
to  be  purchased  from  abroad.  Firms  interested  should 
address  the  Director  of  the  Machinery  Division,  South 
Manchuria  Railway  Co.,  Dairen,  Manchuria. 

There  is  softening  in  demand  as  well  as  in  price 
of  imported  ores,  and,  while  other  forces  may  be  at 
work,  the  deciding  factor  is  the  uncertainty  of  pig  iron. 
One  large  importer  made  quotations  on  three  orders, 
but  no  business  followed.  It  appears  that  the  prices 
now  quoted  are  Ic.  to  2c.  per  unit  too  high  to  attract 
orders,  Limited  tonnages  of  French  iron,  equivalent 
to  foundry  No.  1,  are  being  offered  at  $29,  c.i.f.  Atlan- 
tic port,  and  iron  of  2.50  to  3  per  cent  silicon  at  50c. 
less.  Late  September  delivery  is  offered  on  both 
grades.  An  importer  of  Scotch  foundry  iron  is  quot- 
ing aibout  $32  per  ton,  c.i.f.  Atlantic  port,  for  No.  3, 
but  looks  for  few  orders.  With  two  wage  increases  re- 
cently granted  to  English  miners  and  more  trouble 
imminent,  there  is  scant  hope  for  lower  quotations, 
unless  for  unusually  large  tonnages. 


More  Employed  in  Detroit 

Detroit,  July  17.- — ^Despite  the  seasonal  reduction 
in  the  output  of  automobiles  and  the  accompanying 
"change  of  models"  period,  the  figures  of  the  Detroit 
Employers'  Association  show  that  there  was  a  gain  of 
903  in  the  past  week,  with  a  total  of  222,948  employed 
by  the  79  firms  reporting  to  the  association.  This  is 
approximately  6000  below  the  peak,  which  was  reached 
during  the  last  week  in  May. 


Decline  of  Union  Strength  in  the  South 

Birmingham,  Ala.,  July  17. — The  International 
Mine  Workers'  Union  has  suspended  the  Alabama  dis- 
trict organization's  autonomy  because  the  membership 
had  grown  so  small  that  it  was  not  self  supporting. 
The  State  organization,  which  is  more  than  30  years 
old,  was  dissolved  and  the  International  union  has 
placed  International  representatives  in  charge  of  the 
small  remnant  of  union  locals  that  is  left. 


Iron   and    Steel    Markets 


TO  REDUCE  OUTPUT 

Sharp  Curtailment  in  Pig  Iron  Planned 

Finished  Steel  Prices  Generally  Maintained — 
Eight-Hour  Day  Not  a  Market  Factor 

A  sharp  reduction  in  pig-iron  output  is  promised 
in  the  next  30  days,  with  a  relatively  smaller  de- 
cline in  steel  production.  Thus  far  definite  evi- 
dence of  a  falling-  off  in  actual  consumption  of  steel 
has  been  lacking,  but  the  reduction  of  order  book 
totals  goes  on,  while  buying  at  today's  higher  prices 
is  carefully  limited. 

A  canvass  made  by  Cleveland  ore  producers  in- 
dicates that  about  30  blast  furnaces  are  likely  to  go 
out  before  the  middle  of  August.  Some  of  them 
have  already  piled  large  amounts  of  iron. 

The  Steel  Corporation,  which  apparently  took 
on  less  new  business  than  the  independents  in  June, 
being  unable  then  to  promise  deliveries,  has  aver- 
aged 6000  tons  a  day  more  in  orders  this  month 
than  in  the  first  half  of  June.  Some  other  pro- 
ducers have  not  done  so  well  and  are  nearer  to  the 
time  when  fresh  tonnages  will  be  needed. 

The  fact  that  consumers  are  taking  deliveries 
so  fully  under  their  contracts,  some  cases  being 
still  reported,  particularly  at  Chicago,  in  which  the 
mills  are  being  pressed  for  steel,  has  helped  pro- 
ducers to  hold  prices.  Efforts  are  being  made 
to  buy  bars  at  less  than  2.40c.  and  plates  and  shapes 
under  2.50c.,  but  on  these  key  products  new  business 
is  still  done  at  the  prices  named. 

An  expectation  of  lower  prices  is  plainly  gov- 
erning the  policy  of  many  buyers,  but  meanwhile 
there  are  indications  that  stocks  in  consumers' 
hands  are  on  a  smaller  scale  than  in  April,  when 
the  peak  in  steel  production  was  reached. 

Preparations  for  the  change  from  the  12-hour 
to  the  10-hour  and  8-hour  day  in  steel  works  are 
under  way  in  several  organizations,  and  sub- 
stantial progress  is  expected  by  the  year-end. 
Increased  cost  is  conceded,  but  does  not  figure  as 
yet  as  a  market  factor.  Buyers  recognize  that 
when  the  steel  works  labor  supply  shows  a  mate- 
rial increase  steel  will  also  be  more  plentiful 
than  it  is  today. 

Railroad  consumption  of  steel  holds  up  and 
the  roads  expect  to  buy  more  cars,  but  look  for 
lower  prices  later  in  the  year.  The  falling  off 
in  new  building  contracts  is  still  a  factor,  but 
July  is  rather  more  than  meeting  expectations. 
In  the  automobile  industry  the  plans  of  the  makers 
show  much  more  confidence  for  the  remainder  of 
the  year  than  the  prophecies  from  the  outside. 

The    week's    structural    awards    amounted    to 


about  16,000  tons,  the  largest  being  for  4500  tons 
for  a  generating  station  at  St.  Paul.  Inquiries  rep- 
resent about  15,000  tons  and  include  10,500  tons  for 
tank  work  and  2800  tons  for  a  New  York  pier. 

Returns  from  152  fabricating  firms  show  112,- 
000  tons  booked  in  June  or  about  50  per  cent  of 
capacity.  At  the  same  rate  for  non-reporting  firms, 
the  June  total  was  127,500  tons,  against  145,000  tons 
in  May  and  202,000  tons  in  April. 

Some  increase  in  the  available  supply  of  semi- 
finished steel  is  noted  and  a  sale  of  slabs  has  been 
made  at  $40  by  an  Ohio  mill. 

A  slight  increase  of  interest  has  been  shown 
in  the  pig  iron  market,  but  there  have  been  fur- 
ther price  recessions  in  several  centers,  partic- 
ularly in  eastern  Pennsylvania,  where  the  decline 
is  from  50c.  to  $1.  Quotations  on  foreign  iron  are 
also  down  in  harmony  with  the  domestic  market. 

In  the  export  trade  railroad  inquiry  is  more 
active.  South  America  and  India  want  about  11,- 
000  freight  cars.  Colombia  has  placed  3000  tons 
of  rails  with  the  Alabama  mill. 

Japan  has  added  10,000  tons  to  the  considerable 
list  of  its  rail  purchases  in  the  United  States  this 
year.  More  orders  are  yet  to  come  for  Japan's 
extensive  track-standardizing  program. 

European  mills  have  made  the  lowest  bids  on 
Japanese  rails  lately,  but  their  deliveries  are  un- 
certain. However,  Japan  is  buying  freely  of  other 
foi-ms  of  steel  from  Continental  mills  at  advancing 
prices. 

In  the  Ruhr  only  21  blast  furnaces  are  now  ac- 
tive against  32  on  June  1  and  85  in  January.  The 
French  have  seized  further  steel  works.  In  France 
De  Wendel  &  Co.  are  reported  to  have  taken  a 
25,000-ton  rail  order  for  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  Iron  Age  pig-iron  composite  price  for  this 
week  is  $25.86  per  gross  ton.  This  is  $5  below  the 
high  point  reached  in  March  and  18c.  below  the 
figure  for  last  week. 

As  for  the  past  10  weeks,  The  Iron  Age  com- 
posite price  for  the  seven  leading  forms  of  finished 
steel  stands  at  2.789c.  per  lb.,  as  against  2.446c.  on 
Jan.  1  and  2.169c.  in  mid-July  last  year. 


Pittsburgh 


Steel  Buying  Diminishing — Pig  Iron   Weak, 
with  Few  Sales  Recorded 

Pittsburgh,  July  17. — Business  in  steel  again  is  on 
a  dwindling  scale  because  buyers  are  getting  ample 
supplies  on  old  orders  and  manufacturers  still  having 
a  fair  amount  of  business  upon  their  books  are  not 
making  very  active  efforts  to  secure  more.  Buyers 
lately  have  become  satisfied  that  higher  prices  in  the 
immediate  future  are  unlikely;  indeed,  in  view  of  the 
decline  in  primary  material,  they  have  swung  around 
to  expectation  of  lower  prices  and  any  selling  activity 
on  the  part  of  the  mills  just  now  would  only  servo  to 
confirm  that  idea.  This  condition  explains  the  absence 
of  important  price  changes  in  the  past  week.  Estab- 
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A  Comparison  of  Prices 

Advances  Over  the  Previous  Week  in  Heavy  Type,  Declines  in   Italics 

At   date,   one   week,   one   month,   und   one   year  previous 
For  Early  Delivery 


Pig  Iron.  Per  Grosa  Ton  :  -^"{^^V  ""1^2^^  '"^h"'  '""l^H- 

^o-  :->{■    ^^"B■,deW^iat■...t^^.5e  ?28.2G  $30.7G  $27.64 

No.  2,   Valley  furnacet 25.00  26.00  27.00  24  00 

No.  2    Southern,  CinMit 29.05  29.05  29.05  2i;63 

No.  2.  Birmingrham.  Ala.t.  .    25.00  25.00  25.00  18  00 

No.  2  foundry,   ChltaRO*..    28.00  2S.00  31.00  24.00 

Basic,  derd,  eastern  Pa 2e.S0  27.00  28.14  25.75 

Basic,  Valley  furnace 25.00  25.00  27.50  24.00 

Valley  Kes.semer,   del  P'gh.  28.26  28.26  30.27  26  77 

Malleable,    Chicago* 28.00  28.00  31.00  24.00 

Malleable,  Valley gs.SO  26.00  28.00  24.50 

Gray  forge.  Pittsburgh S«.«6  27.26  28.27  25  27 

Li.  S.  charcoal,  Chicago 36.65  36.65  36.65  3165 

Perromanganese,   furnaea.  .//7.S0  120.00  125.00  67.50 

Rails,  Billets,  Etc.,  per  Gross  Ton: 

O.-h.  rails,  heavy,  at  mill.  .$43.00  $43.00  $43.00  $40.00 

Bess,    billets,    Pittsburgh..    42.50  42.50  42.50  35.00 

O.-h.   billets,   Pittsburgh...    42.50  42.50  42.50  35.00 

O.-h.    sheet   bars.    P'gh 42.50  42.50  42.50  35.00 

Forging  billets,  base,  P'gh.   47.50  47.50  47.50  40.00 

O.-h.  billets,   Phila 47.67  47.67  50.17  40.17 

Wire  rods,    Pittsburgh 51.00  51.00  51.00  40.00 

Cents  Cents  Cents      Cents 

Skelp,  gr.    steel,  P'gh,  lb..      2.40  2.40  2.45  1.70 

Light   rails  at   mill 2.25  2.25  2.25  1.75 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel, 

Per  Lb.  to  Large  Buyers:     Cents  Cents  Cents      Cents 

Iron  bars,  PhOadelphia 2.67  2.67  2.72  1.925 

Iron    bars,    Chicago 2.50  2.50  2.50  1.90 

Steel    bars,    Pittsburgh 2.40  2.40  2.40  1.70 

Steel    bars.    Chicago 2.60  2.60  2.60  1.75 

Steel  bars.  New  York 2.74  2.74  2.74  2.04 

Tank    plates,    Pittsburgh..      2.50  2.50  2.50  1.70 

Tank  plates,  Chicago 2.80  2.80  2.80  1.75 

Tank  plates.  New  York...      2.84  2.84  2.84  2.04 

Beams,  Pittsburgh 2.50  2.50  2.50  1.70 

Beams.  Chicago 2.70  2.70  2.70  1.75 

Beams,  New  York 2.84  2.84  2.84  2.04 

Steel   hoops,   Pittsburgh...      3.15  3.15  3.30  2.50 

»The  average  switching  charge  for  delivery   to  foundries 
In  the  Chicago  district  is  Glc.  per  ton. 

tSilicon,   1.75  to  2.25.      tSilicon,  -2.25  to  2.75. 

The  prices  in  the  above  table  are  for  domestic  de 


Sheets    Nails  »nH  Wirp      July  17,  July  10.  June,  19,  July  18, 

oneets,  i>ans  ana  wire,        J923  1923  1923  1922 

Per  Lb.  to  Large  Buyers:     Cents  Cents  Cents  Cents 

Sheets,  black.  No.  28,  P'gh.     3.85  3.85         3.85  3.15 

Sheets,  galv..  No.  28,  P'gh.     5.00  5.00         5.00  4.15 

Sheets,  blue  an'l'd,   9  &  10     3.00  3.00         3.00  2.40 

Wire  nails,  Pittsburgh 3.00  3.00         3.00  2.40 

Plain  wire.  Pittsburgh 2.75  2.75         2.75  2.25 

Barbed   wire,  galv.,  P'gh..     3.80  3.80         3.80  3.05 

Tin  plate.  100-lb.  box.  P'gh.   $5.50  $5.50  $5.50  $4.75 

Old  Material,  Per  Gross  Ton  : 

Carwheels,   Chicago    J20.50  $21.00  $21.50  $19.50 

Oarwheels.   Philadelphia...   20.00  20.00  23.00  17.50 

Heavy  steel  scrap.  P'gh .. .    18.00  18.50  21.00  17.25 

Heavy  steel  scrap,  Phila.  .  .    16.50  17.00  18.00  15.00 

Heavy  steel  scrap.  Ch'go. .    17.00  17.25  17.50  15.50 

No.  1  cast,  Pittsburgh ei.OO  21.50  23.50  19.00 

No.   1   cast.    Philadelphia..   21.50  21.50  22.00  17.50 

No.  1  cast,  Ch'go.  (net  ton)     19.00  20.50  21.50  17.00 

No.    1   RR,    wrot.    Phila 18.00  19.00  23.00  17.00 

No.  1  RR.  wrot.  Ch'go. (net)    14.50  15.00  15.50  13.50 

Coke,  Connellsville,  Per  Net  Ton  at  Oven : 

Furnace  coke,   prompt H.SO  $4.75  $4.75  $11.00 

Foundry  coke,  prompt 5.25  5.50  5.50  11.00 

Metals, 

Per  Lb.  to  Large  Buyers:         Cents  Cents  Cents  Cents 

Lake  copper.  New  York.  ..  15.O0  14.87%  15.37Vi  H-OO 

Electrolytic  copper,  refinery  14.50  14.25  14.87y2  13.75 

Zinc.  St.  Louis fi.12%  6.05  6.00  5.75 

Zinc.  New  York 6.47%  6.40  6.35  6.10 

Lead,  St.   Louis 5.90  5.70  6.95  5.50 

Lead,  New  York 6.00  6.00  7.25  5.75 

Tin  (Straits).  New  York...    S8.00  38.25  40.25  31.50 

Antimony    (Asiatic),  N.  Y.    6.85  6.75  6.75  5.00 
nd  do  not  necessarily  apply  to  export  business. 


Based  on  prices  of  steel  bars.) 
beams,  tank  plates,  plain  wire,  ' 
open-hearth  rails,  black  pipe  ( 
and  black  sheets  J 


Price  July  17,  1923,  Finished  Steel,  2.789c.  Per  lb. 


f  July   10,   1923, 

)  June  19,   1923, 

■)  July  18,   1922, 

(.10-year  pre-war-average. 


2.789c. 
2.789c 
2.169c. 
1.689c. 


Composite  Price  July  17,  1923,  Pig  Iron,  .$25.86  Per  Gross  Ton 

Based  on  average  of  basic  and  foundry-)  f 

irons,  the  basic  being  Valley  quotation,  f  .  .  / 

the    foundry    an    average   of    Chicago,  ( 1 

Philadelphia  and  Birmingham  J  v.1 


July  10,   1923, 

June  19,   1923. 

July   18.  1922. 

O-year  pre-war  average. 


28.21 
23.61 
15.72 


lishment  of  the  8-hr.  day  in  the  steel  industry  will 
bring  about  increased  manufacturing  costs,  but  the 
extent  of  the  increase  still  is  uncertain,  as  is  also  the 
time  when  the  change  can  be  effected,  and  so  far  there 
is  little  concern  among  buyers  as  to  the  possibility  of 
higher  prices. 

Finishing  mill  operations  no  longer  are  running  in 
excess  of  steel  works  activities;  indeed,  there  having 
been  only  a  slight  decline  in  ingot  production  against  a 
fairly  substantial  one  in  finishing  mill  operations,  there 
now  is  some  surplus  of  unfinished  steel  and  the  market 
in  that  direction  shows  unmistakable  signs  of  an  easier 
tendency.  A  northern  Ohio  mill  recently  took  about 
1500  tons  of  slabs  at  $40,  mill,  and  buyers  claim  ability 
to  secure  biliets,  sheet  bars  and  slabs  at  the  same  figure 
f.o.b.  Pittsburgh  or  Youngstown.  There  is  really  not 
enough  going  on  in  semi-finished  steel  to  clearly  define 
prices. 

Efforts  to  check  the  downward  tendency  of  pig  iron 
prices  have  not  met  with  much  success,  because  the 
only  demand  that  is  developing  is  from  buyers  who  ibe- 
lieve  that  the  market  is  at  bottom  and  there  are  not 
many  buyers  who  believe   that  at  present,  while  pro- 


ducers who  have  iron  for  sale  are  a  little  anxious  to 
sell  it. 

Scrap  prices  continue  to  recede  and  since  curtail- 
ment of  coke  production  has  been  accompanied  by  a 
smaller  consumption  due  to  the  falling  away  in  blast 
furnace  activities,  that  market  does  not  show  much 
strength.  The  coal  market  shows  a  stronger  tendency, 
not  because  of  any  material  increased  demand,  but 
rather  because  there  has  been  a  drastic  curtailment  of 
production. 

Pig  Iron. — Buyers  evidently  are  not  yet  convinced 
that  bottom  has  been  reached,  and  business  over  the 
past  week  in  this  market  has  been  even  lighter  than  it 
was  the  week  before.  Pressure  to  sell  the  steel-making 
grades  possibly  is  not  so  heavy  as  it  was  recently,  but 
considerable  competition  has  developed  on  a  few  in- 
quiries which  have  come  out  lately  for  foundry  iron, 
which  has  forced  a  decline  of  as  much  as  $1  a  ton  in 
the  price  of  that  grade.  The  market  also  is  soft  on 
mal'leaWe  iron.  This  grade  is  offered  at  $25.50,  Valley 
furnace,  and  while  some  producers  still  are  asking  $26, 
sales  are  lacking  at  either  figure.  The  Link  Belt  Co. 
has  closed  for  3000  tons  for  its  Indianapolis  plant  and 
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it  is  understood  that  this  tonnage  was  placed  at  a 
delivered  price  of  slightly  under  $27  and  that  the  iron 
will  come  from  a  Cleveland  furnace.  We  note  sales 
of  Bessemer  iron  aggregating  about  400  tons  at  $26.50, 
Valley  furnace,  or  Valley  furnace  basis.  Pittsburgh 
melters  were  the  buyers.  No  important  sales  of  basic 
iron  are  reported.  All  producers  are  publicly  quoting 
$25,  furnace,  on  this  grade,  but  iron  held  by  middlemen 
is  offered  for  less,  there  being  one  lot  of  7000  tons  which 
is  offered  at  $24.50,  and  the  entire  lot  probably  could 
be  bought  at  $24.  Business  in  foundry  iron  has  been 
almost  entirely  in  small  lots,  and  at  prices  ranging 
anjTvhere  from  $25  to  $26.  The  lower  figure  is  not 
being  quoted  by  any  of  the  furnaces,  but  is  being  de- 
veloped by  definite  offers  from  buyers.  Westinghouse 
Electric  &  Mfg.  Co.  wants  600  tons  of  foundry  iron. 
The  Valley  maker  of  low  phosphorus  iron  has  reduced 
his  price  to  $34,  furnace,  for  copper  free  iron,  while 
the  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  is  quoting  $33,  Lebanon,  and 
as  low  as  $29,  furnace,  is  named  by  another  Eastern 
interest  ha\ing  a  large  stock  of  this  iron  for  sale. 
Fannie  furnace  of  the  M.  A.  Hanna  Co.,  West  Middle- 
sex, Pa.,  has  been  blovra  out. 

We  quote  Valley  furnace,  the  freight  rate  for  de- 
livery to  the  Cleveland  or  Pittsburgh  district  being 
$1.76  per  gross  ton  : 

Basic $25.00 

Bessemer    26.50 

Gray  forge    $24.50  to    25.50 

No.   2  foundry 25.00  to    26.00 

Xo.   3  foundry 24.50  to    25.50 

Malleable    25.50  to    26.00 

Low      phosphorus,      copper      free 

(nominal)     34.00 

Ferroalloys. — Recent  reduction  of  $7.50  a  ton  by 
British  makers  of  ferromanganese  has  been  met  by  do- 
mestic producers,  and  the  common  quotation  now  is 
$117.50.  There  is  no  more  demand  at  the  lower  figure 
than  at  the  former  quotation  because  consumers  in  this 
district  are  well  covered  against  their  requirements  for 
the  remainder  of  the  year,  and  shipments  on  contracts 
are  free  and  full.  Some  doubt  exists  that  even  the  re- 
duced quotation  can  be  maintained  because  considerable 
quantities  of  both  domestic  and  imported  material  are 
in  the  hands  of  middlemen  and  can  be  bought  at  less 
than  quotations.  Interest  in  the  other  ferroalloys  also 
is  very  limited.  There  is  no  quotable  chang-e  in  prices, 
but  there  is  so  little  being  done  that  they  are  altogether 
untested.     Prices  are  given  on  page  177. 

Semi-Finished  Steel. — Makers  still  are  holding  to 
recent  prices  on  billets,  sheet  bars  and  slabs,  but  there 
is  almost  no  demand  and  quotations  find  practically  no 
basis  in  sales.  Finishing  mill  operations  have  decreased 
to  a  relatively  greater  extent  than  ingot  production, 
and  there  is  not  a  mill  in  the  district  that  does  not  have 
some  accumulation  of  semi-finished  material.  Non- 
integrated  manufacturers  are  well  stocked  and  are 
sparing  both  in  specifications  and  in  their  purchases. 
They  note  that  pig  iron  has  gone  off  $6  a  ton  or  more 
in  price  from  the  high  point  of  the  early  part  of  the 
year  and  that  there  has  been  a  drop  of  $9  a  ton  in 
scrap,  while  current  prices  of  semi-finished  steel  are 
practically  the  same  as  those  which  ruled  on  the  bulk 
of  the  shipments  during  the  second  quarter.  Users  of 
forging  billets  seem  to  have  settled  upon  $47.50  base 
as  their  maximum  price  idea,  and  efl'orts  to  obtain  more 
are  meeting  with  little  success.  There  are  also  some 
accumulations  of  wire  rods  at  local  mills,  due  to  the 
fact  that  makers  are  not  operating  their  finishing  de- 
partments as  heavily  as  formerly,  while  those  who  are 
producers  who  buy  their  rods  also  are  in  a  quieter 
time.  The  common  quotation  still  is  $51  base,  but  this 
price  is  largely  nominal.  The  skelp  market  is  weak 
at  2.40c.,  with  almost  no  demand.  Plate  mills  are  not 
fully  taxed  by  demands  from  plate  users,  and  to  keep 
them  going  more  or  less,  skelp  is  being  produced.  A 
sale  of  1500  tons  of  slabs  for  shipment  West  is  noted 
at  $40  for  a  northern  Ohio  mill.  It  is  believed  that  a 
firm  bid  of  $40,  Pittsburgh  or  Youngstown,  would  un- 
cover slabs,  sheet  bars  and  billets  at  mills  in  those 
districts.     Prices  are  given  on  page  177. 

Wire  Products.— Demand  still  is  quiet  as  regards 
both  orders  and  specifications.  A  good  many  consumers 
as  well  as  distributors  are  engaged  in  taking  semi- 
annual inventories  and  consequently  are  not  adding  to 


their  commitments.  The  trade  expects  business  to  re- 
vive considerably  in  the  next  30  days.  Mills  are  catch- 
ing up  pretty  steadily  vdth  their  old  orders,  but  this 
has  caused  no  softening  of  prices,  although  there  is 
more  eagerness  for  specified  orders  and  a  few  contracts 
with  large  jobbers  are  being  entered.  Prices  are  given 
on  page  176. 

Steel  Rails. — Makers  of  light  rails,  rolling  them 
from  new  billets  or  new  standard  rail  crops,  still  are 
holding  to  2.2.5c.  base,  and  claim  they  are  obtaining 
that  price  on  such  business  as  they  are  doing.  Their 
orders,  however,  are  pretty  limited,  due  to  the  fact  that 
operations  of  commercial  coal  mines  are  not  much  in 
excess  of  50  per  cent  of  capacity,  while  they  also  have 
considerable  competition  from  rerolled  rails,  which  are 
quoted  at  2.15c.  base,  and  even  as  low  as  2.10c.  base. 
The  local  rail  unit  of  the  Steel  Corporation  is  com- 
mitted against  production  over  practically  all  the  re- 
mainder of  this  year,  and  on  such  standard  rail  in- 
quiries as  have  been  received,  late  fourth  quarter  ship- 
ment is  the  earliest  promise.  Much  tonnage  taken  for 
delivery  over  the  first  six  months  of  this  year  still  is 
to  be  shipped. 

We  quote  25  to  45-lb.  sections,  rolled  from  new 
steel,  2.25c.  base;  rolled  from  old  rails.  2.10c.  to 
2.15c.  base:  standard  rails,  $43  per  gross  ton  mill 
for  Bessemer  and  open-hearth  sections. 

Tubular  Goods. — Strictly  new  business  in  both  steel 
and  wrought  iron  pipe  and  tubes  is  very  limited,  but 
the  uniform  report  of  producers  is  that  buyers  are  tak- 
ing all  the  material  due  them  on  old  orders  and  that 
pressure  for  deliveries  against  merchant  pipe  orders  is 
really  heavy.  Some  makers  of  steel  pipe  claim  to  be  sold 
solidly  for  the  next  three  or  four  months,  but  there  are 
others  who  can  make  deliveries  as  quickly  as  four  and 
six  weeks,  and  in  half  that  period  on  plain  end  line  pipe. 
Discounts  given  on  page  176. 

Sheets. — Independent  manufacturers  who  announced 
two  base  prices  on  blue  annealed  sheets  when  they 
opened  their  books  for  third  quarter  business,  quoting 
3.25c.  base  for  No.  13  gage  and  lighter  and  3c.  for  No. 
12  gage  and  heavier  have  quite  generally  abandoned 
the  diflferential  for  light  gage  material,  and  have  writ- 
ten down  such  3.25c.  business  as  they  had  taken  to  3c. 
base.  The  general  situation  shows  no  particular 
change.  Buyers  are  well  covered  by  orders  or  con- 
tracts for  the  present  quarter,  and  as  they  are  getting 
ample  shipments  against  them,  their  current  purchases 
are  very  small.  In  the  main,  the  regular  market  prices 
are  fairly  well  observed.  Competition  from  plate  mills 
is  believed  to  ibe  responsible  for  the  revision  and  ad- 
justment of  prices  of  blue  annealed  sheets.  Mill  opera- 
tions have  come  back  somewhat  from  the  holiday  sus- 
pensions but  still  are  below  the  June  rate,  which  for 
the  industry  as  a  whole,  was  slightly  under  80  per  cent. 
Prices  are  given  on  page  176. 

Tin  Plate. — Hot  weather  is  having  the  usual  effect 
upon  the  efficiency  of  workmen,  and  production  is  not 
nearly  so  large  as  it  should  be  with  the  demand  un- 
usually heavy,  particularly  from  the  makers  of  perish- 
able food  containers.  Most  mills  are  giving  shipping 
preference  to  this  class  of  material,  but  at  that  are  not 
satisfying  their  customers,  and  there  is  a  strong  possi- 
bility of  a  pinch  in  the  supply  before  the  packing  season 
is  over.  Stock  tin  plate  is  scarce.  The  market  may  be 
regarded  as  firm  at  $5.50  per  base  box  Pittsburgh. 

Bolts,  Nuts  and  Rivets. — Buyers  are  exerting  con- 
siderable pressure  for  shipments  against  old  orders  in 
bolts  and  nuts,  but  new  buying  is  very  limited.  This 
statement  is  equally  true  about  rivets,  and  while  prices 
show  no  change,  concessions  are  being  offered  against 
desirable  business.  Prices  and  discounts  are  given  on 
page  176. 

Cold-Finished  Steel  Bars  and  Shafting.— While  buy- 
ers are  specifying  fairly  well  against  contracts  and 
orders  already  in  with  the  makers,  new  business  is  very 
light.  Makers  continue  to  quote  3.25c.  base,  Pittsburgh, 
for  carload  lots,  and  are  pretty  firm  at  that  figure,  but 
this  condition  is  due  more  to  the  higher  costs  of  hot- 
rolled  bars,  embodied  in  the  new  card  of  extras  recently 
adopted,  than  to  the  size  of  the  current  demand  for 
cold-finished  bars.  Ground  shafting  is  unchanged  at 
3.65c.  base,  f.o.b.  mill. 
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Hot-Rolled  Flats. — Explanation  for  u  quotation  as 
low  as  3c.  base  for  hot-roMed  strips  is  partly  iV)und  in 
competition  fi'oin  plate  mills.  Demand  for  plates  from 
tank,  car  and  shipbuilders  is  not  suftlcient  to  fully 
entra^e  the  capacity  and,  as  a  fill-in  lonnuKc,  material 
which  could  be  classed  as  plates,  skelp  or  heavy  gage 
strips  is  being  taken.  This  is  a  common  occurrence  in 
dull  markets  and  manufacturers  need  the  tonnape  to 
keep  their  plate  mills  eroinp.  Most  of  the  independent 
companies  still  regard  3.30c.  base  as  the  regular  mar- 
ket price  not  only  on  hot-rolled  strips  but  on  hoops  and 
bands.  Not  much  business  is  on  mill  books  at  that 
figure,  however,  and  current  orders  and  specifications 
are  only  fair.  The  Carnegie  Steel  Co.  is  quoting  3.15c. 
base  on  these  several  products.  Specifications  against 
cotton  tie  orders  are  reported  to  be  good,  although  ship- 
ments since  July  14  carry  the  higher  rates  in  effect  to 
most  Southern  points.     Prices  are  given  on  page  176. 

Cold-Rolled  Strips. — Trading  is  rather  slow  in  this 
product.  New  demands  are  moderate,  and  buyers  are 
specifying  against  contracts  sparingly.  Independent 
makers  still  are  quoting  5.25c.  base,  while  the  Steel 
Corporation  price  is  oc.  base. 

Track  Fastenings. — Manufacturers  are  well  sup- 
plied with  business  in  all  iproducts  under  this  heading 
except  small  spikes,  and  while  new  business  is  of  mod- 
erate proportions,  there  is  not  much  tendeiicy  to  stim- 
ulate it  by  cutting  prices.  Low  rate  of  commercial 
coal  mine  operations  explains  the  dullness  in  small 
spikes.     Prices  are  given  on  page  176. 

Iron  and  Steel  Bars.— Current  demands  for  steel 
bars  are  few  and  small  because  buyers  are  getting  ample 
supplies  on  contract  shipments.  There  are  no  intima- 
tions of  price  cutting  in  merchant  bars,  but  it  is  re- 
ported that  as  low  as  2.25c.  recently  was  done  on  a 
large  lot  of  reinforcing  bars.  Independent  bar  makers 
generally  have  adopted  the  card  of  extras  recently 
issued  by  the  Carnegie  Steel  Co.  There  is  no  change 
in   iron  bars,  but   demand  is   very   light. 

We  quote  soft  steel  bars,   rolled  from  billets,   at 
2.40c.   base;   bars   for   cold-flnishing   of   screw   stock 
analysis,    $3    per    ton    over    base;    reinforcing    bars, 
rolled    from    billets,    2.40c,    base;    refined    iron    bars, 
3,25c.  base,  in  carload  lots  or  more  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh, 
Structural  Maferial. — There  is  no  change  in  prices, 
but   mills   generally   are   advancing  their   promises   of 
deliveries  against  new  business.     Prices  are  given   on 
page  176. 

Plates. — Inquiries  are  fairly  numerous,  but  gener- 
ally run  to  small  tonnages.  Evidently  there  is  not 
enoug'h  business  to  fully  engage  plate  capacity,  as  strip 
makers  ascribe  low  prices  on  their  product  to  plate 
mill  competition  and  recent  passing  of  the  differential 
on  light  gage  blue  annealed  sheets  probably  is  due  in 
part  to  the  need  of  fill-in  tonnage  for  the  plate  mills. 
Since  the  price  of  2.50c.  base,  Pittsburgh,  carries  very 
prompt  delivery,  there  is  an  impression  that  on  a  large 
tonnage  on  which  shipment  could  be  made  at  con- 
venience of  the  mill,  a  lower  price  would  come  out. 
Prices   are  given  on   page   176. 

Cut  Nails. — Leading  manufacturers  have  announced 
a  cut  of  $3  per  ton  to  the  base  of*$3.25  f.ojb.  mill  in 
carload  lots. 

Coke  and  Coal.— 'Coke  prices  are  still  soft  despite 
the  fact  that  there  has  been  a  considerable  let-down  in 
production.  The  weakness  of  the  pig  iron  market  makes 
uncertain  continuous  operation  of  a  number  of  furnaces 
now  in  blast,  and  those  producers  who  do  not  contract 
for  third  quarter  tonnages  continue  to  meet  their  re- 
quirements by  spot  purchases.  Some  coke  has  been 
thrown  back  upon  the  market  as  the  result  of  blast 
furnace  suspensions  which  have  recently  occun-ed,  and 
disposal  of  this  coke  is  possible  at  low  prices.  Sales 
have  been  made  of  such  coke  as  low  as  $4,25  per  net 
ton  at  mines,  while  on  fresh  production  the  spot  mar- 
ket is  quotable  from  .f4,50  to  $5.  The  contract  market 
on  furnace  grade  based  on  the  last  business  of  this  sort 
is  $4.75.  Spot  foundry  coke  is  quotable  from  $5.25  to 
$5.75,  a  drop  of  25c.  a  ton  from  last  week's  prices, 
while  last  half  contracts  are  being  placed  at  $6.50  gen- 
erally. With  commercial  coal  mines  in  this  district  not 
operating  on  an  average  more  than  three  days  a  week, 
and  a  large  number  of  mines  entirely  idle,  there  is  less 


competition  for  passing  bu8ines.s  and  this  has  resulted 
in  slightly  firmer  prices.  We  make  no  change  in  steam 
coal,  which  still  ranges  from  $1,75  to  .$2  for  mine  run 
grade,  but  on  coking  coal  the  market  is  not  below 
$2.35,  while  on  gas  coal  $2.50  has  become  the  prevailing 
price.  Steam  slack  generally  is  held  at  $1.25  and  gas 
slack  at  $1..50. 

Old  Material.— Still  further  recessions  in  scrap 
prices  have  occurred  since  a  week  ago  due  to  the  fact 
that  there  has  been  no  increase  in  the  consumptive  de- 
mand, while  dealers  obliged  to  take  tonnages  on  pur- 
chases or  contracts,  which  must  be  sold  or  thrown  down 
on  their  yards,  find  they  must  go  pretty  low  to  make 
sales.  In  the  past  week,  there  was  one  sale  of  heavy 
melting  steel  at  $19.50  at  Butler,  Pa„  while  we  also 
note  sales  of  this  grade  for  Monessen,  Pa.,  delivery 
at  prices  ranging  from  $18  to  $18.50.  A  dealer  who 
participated  in  a  large  sale  to  a  local  mill  several  weeks 
ago  claims  to  have  bought  this  grade  of  material 
against  that  sale  as  low  as  $17.50.  This  evidently  was 
a  small  "distress"  tonnage,  because  dealers,  as  a  rule, 
are  nut  willing  to  sell  below  $18.  Other  open-hearth 
grades  show  a  decline  corresponding  to  that  of  heavy 
melting  steel,  but  the  new  prices  are  merely  appraisals 
and  not  based  on  sales.  The  most  recent  business  in 
short  shoveling  turnings  was  at  $16.  It  is  commented 
upon  that  a  very  much  better  average  quality  of  mate- 
rial is  being  offered  at  today's  prices  than  was  being 
shipped  when  the  market  was  on  a  much  higher  level. 
This  is  probably  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  dealers 
are  absorbing  the  railroad  offerings,  and  do  not  con- 
sider prices  low  enough  to  put  all  of  their  purchases 
through  the  yards.  There  are  some  mills  in  this  dis- 
trict which  regard  the  kind  of  heavy  melting  steel  now 
to  be  had  at  $18  to  $18.50  as  a  good  investment  regard- 
less of  immediate  changes  in  prices.  The  spread  be- 
tween heavy  melting  steel  and  basic  pig  iron  also  is 
wide  enough  to  make  the  latter  look  pretty  cheap 
by   comparison. 

We  quote  for  delivery  to  consumers'  mill  in  the 
Pittsburgh  and  other  districts  taking  the  Pittsburgh 
freight  rate  as  follows : 

Per  Gross  Ton 

Heavy   melting  steel $18.00  to  $18.50 

No.  1  cast,  cupola  size 21,00  to    21.50 

Rails  for  rolling,  Newark  and 
Cambridge,  Ohio  ;  Cumberland, 
Md. ;   Huntington,  W.   Va„  and 

Franklin,    Pa 19,00  to    19.50 

Compressed  sheet  steel 16.50  to    17,00 

Bundled  sheet  sides  and  ends 15,00  to    15.50 

Railroad  knuckles  and  couplers.  .  21.00  to  21,50 
Railroad  coil  and  leaf  springs..  21.00  to  21.50 
Low    phosphorus    standard    bloom 

and    billet  ends 23.00  to    23.50 

Low  phosphorus  plates  and  other 

grades        22.00  to    21.. 50 

Railroad  malleable   IS. 50  to    19.00 

Steel  car  axles    21,50  to    22,00 

Cast    iron    wheels    20.00  to    20.50 

Rolled   steel  wheels 21.00  to    21.50 

Machine  shop  turnings 12.00  to    13.00 

Heavy    steel    axle    turnings IS.oO  to    16.00 

Short  shoveling  turnings }??l^  "    Win 

Cast  iron  bormgs    la.50  to    16.00 

Heavy  breakable  cast    17.50  to    IS. 00 

Stove  nlate    lo.OO  to     l,->,50 

Sheet  bar  crop  4nds 21.00  to    22.00 

No.   1  railroad  wrought   15.00  to    15.50 


Western  Fluorspar  Deposits 

Results  of  an  examination  of  the  various  Western 
fluorspar  deposits  made  by  R.  B.  Ladoo,  mineral  tech- 
nologist of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  are  set  forth 
as  follows  in  Serial  2480,  just  issued  by  the  Bureau  of 
Mines.  The  production  of  acid  fluorspar  west  of  the 
Mississippi  River  from  ore  bodies  now  known  probably 
will  not  exceed  100  tons  annually.  It  is  believed  that 
not  over  3000  tons  of  ground  fluorspar  can  be  annually 
produced,  of  which  one-third  will  be  low  grade.  It  was 
estimated  that  the  pi'operties  visited  in  the  Western 
States  can  produce  for  a  few  years  a  maximum  of 
13,000  tons  annually  of  a  grade  of  gravel  analyzing 
on  an  average  5  per  cent  or  higher  in  barite,  and  a 
maximum  of  4000  tons  of  fluxing  lump.  The  farther 
Western  steel  mills,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  ob- 
taining fluorspar  in  gravel  form,  have  been  accustomed 
to  use  in  their  open-hearth  furnaces  both  lump  and 
gravel.  Western  mills  likely  will  go  on  using  Western 
fluorspar  on  account  of  high  freight  rates. 
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Specifications  Are  Still  Heavy,  But  Buying  Is 
Not  Brisk 

Chicago,  July  17.— Despite  the  usual  midsummer 
lull  in  the  placing  of  new  tonnage,  Chicago  district  mills 
are  receiving  liberal  specifications  on  contracts.  Pres- 
ent definite  orders  on  the  books  indicate  a  pretty  full 
operation  throughout  the  next  three  or  four  months, 
and  it  is  expected  that  enough  new  tonnage  will  drift 
in  during  the  next  month  or  two  to  assure  continuity 
of  the  present  rate  of  operation  throughout  the  year. 
Without  any  marked  change  for  the  better,  there  have 
been  several  indications  during  the  past  week  that  the 
lethargy  of  buyers  as  regards  new  business  is  grad- 
ually disappearing.  Most  of  the  new  tonnage  is  in 
structural  steel  lines,  and  the  volume  of  work  which 
has  been  placed  in  the  past  week  is  unusual  for  this 
season  of  year. 

Including  7000  tons  for  the  new  plant  of  the  Ford 
Motor  Co.  at  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  which  will  be  placed 
probably  within  a  day  or  two,  the  total  volume  of 
fabricated  steel  work  reported  to  Chicago  offices  during 
the  week  exceeds  18,000  tons. 

New  demand  for  the  steel  products  used  mostly  by 
manufacturing  consumers,  such  as  plates,  bars,  sheets, 
etc.,  is  not  brisk,  but  the  Chicago  mills  are  being 
pressed  for  deliveries  on  contracts.  Surprisingly  little 
letup  in  demand  from  automobile  companies  and  rail- 
roads has  developed,  and  in  fact  the  leading  interest 
reports  that  the  pressure  for  deliveries  of  steel  from 
these  sources  is  as  acute  as  at  any  time  this  year. 
Companies  engaged  in  drop  forging  work,  especially 
those  catering  to  automobile  companies,  are  especially 
insistent  on  hurrying  shipments. 

Steel  plant  operations  continue  at  about  the  same 
rate  reported  a  week  ago.  The  Illinois  Steel  Co.  has 
blown  out  its  No.  1  furnace  at  Joliet,  111. 

Pig  Iron. — The  first  signs  of  an  awakening  interest 
among  buyers  of  pig  iron  have  come  within  the  past 
week,  but  there  are  still  no  indications  of  a  buying 
movement.  A  few  inquiries  have  been  received,  one 
for  2500  tons  of  foundry  iron  for  delivery  over  the  re- 
mainder of  the  year,  another  for  1000  tons  and  a  few 
others  for  smaller  amounts,  probably,  a  total  of  not 
to  exceed  5000  or  6000  tons.  However,  this  is  more 
inquiry  than  the  local  trade  has  had  to  figure  on  at  any 
one  time  in  several  weeks.  Quoted  prices  remain  un- 
changed at  ?28  for  No.  2  foundry,  Chicago  furnace, 
and  while  sellers  believe  that  the  bottom  has  been 
reached,  it  remains  true  that  the  prevailing  prices  have 
as  yet  had  no  real  test.  Southern  iron  has  shown  a 
little  more  weakness,  sales  having  been  made  for  de- 
livery at  points  outside  of  Chicago  at  $24.50,  Birming- 
ham, while  speculative  iron  has  been  offered  as  low  as 
$24.  Local  pig  iron  offices  are  expecting  an  announce- 
ment of  lower  prices  on  Lake  Superior  charcoal  iron, 
but  just  when  the  expected  reduction  will  be  made  or 
how  much  it  will  be,  are  not  known.  Copper  free  low 
phosphorus  iron  is  now  available  at  about  $35.50  to  $36, 
delivered  Chicago. 

Quotations  on  Northern  foundry  high  phosphorus 
malleable  and  basic  irons  are  f.o.b.  local  furnace  and 
do  not  include  an  average  switching  charge  of  61c. 
per  ton.  Other  prices  are  for  iron  delivered  at  con- 
sumers' yard  or  when  so  indicated,  f.o.b.  furnace 
other  than  local. 

Lake  Superior  charcoal,  averaging 

sil.  1.50.  delivered  at  Chicago..  536.65 

Northern  coke.  No.   1,  sil.   2.25  to 

2.75   $28.50  to    29.00 

Northern  coke,  foundry  No.  2,  sil. 

1.75  to  2.25   28.00  to    28.50 

Malleable,  not  over  2.25  sil 28.00  to    28.50 

Basic    28.00 

High    phosphorus    28.00  to    28.50 

Southern  No.   2 30.51  to    31.01 

Low   phos.,   sil.   1  to   2   per  cent, 

copper,  free 35.50  to    36.00 

Silvery,  sil.  8  per  cent   (nominal)  43.29 

Plates.— The  Chicago  Bridge  &  Iron  Works  has 
taken    another   contract   from    the    Sinclair   Crude    Oil 


Purchasing  Co.  for  10  80,000-bbl.  oil  tanks  to  be  erected 
at  Mexia,  Texas,  for  which  3000  tons  of  steel,  mostly 
plates,  will  be  required.  Railroad  car  buying  is  light, 
but  railroads  are  specifying  freely  on  contracts  to  pro- 
vide material  for  car  repairs.  Pittsburgh  and  Youngs- 
town  plate  mills,  although  anxious  for  business,  are 
taking  very  little  in  this  territory,  as  Chicago  mills, 
though  pretty  well  filled  up,  are  generally  able  to  find 
rollings  that  are  acceptable  to  customers.  The  mills 
east  of  here  are  also  out  of  it  on  account  of  price  as 
they  are  quoting  2.84c.  per  lb„  delivered  Chicago  or 
nearby,  which  compares  with  2.60c.  f.o.b.  Chicago  mill. 


Ferroalloys. — Foreign  ferromanganese  is  being  of- 
fered by  British  selling  agents  at  $117.50,  New  Orleans, 
with  a  freight  rate  to  Chicago  of  $7.56,  but  resale  fer- 
romanganese has  been  offered  at  $115,  New  Orleans, 
and  50  per  cent  ferrosilicon  is  available  at  $90,  deliv- 
ered, though  some  producers  still  hold  their  price  at  $92. 

We  quote  80  per  cent  ferromanganese,  $125.06  to 
$125.88  for  all  deliveries;  50  per  cent  ferrosilicon, 
$92.50,  delivered ;  spiegeleisen,  18  to  22  per  cent, 
$53.58,  delivered. 

Rails  and  Track  Supplies. — The  Pere  Marquette 
Railroad  has  placed  10,000  tons  of  90  lb.  rail,  of  which 
5000  tons  will  be  rolled  by  the  Illinois  Steel  Co.,  4000 
by  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  and  1000  by  the  Inland 
Steel  Co.  Formal  contracts  have  been  entered  into  by 
the  New  York  Central  Lines  for  the  150,000  tons  of 
rails  for  which  reservations  were  made  a  few  weeks 
ago.  The  Illinois  Central  has  also  placed  contracts  for 
a  part  of  the  60,000  tons  it  reserved.  The  inquiry  of 
the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  for  40,000  tons  is 
still  pending,  but  will  probably  be  closed  soon.  Two 
inquiries  from  industrial  railroads  in  Texas,  one  for 
2000  tons  and  the  other  for  1000  tons,  are  being  quoted 
on  by  local  mills.  Inquiry  for  track  supplies  is  fairly 
heavy  for  this  time  of  year.  The  Chesapeake  &  Ohio 
and  the  Pennsylvania  railroads  are  each  in  the  market 
for  about  1000  tons  of  tie  plates.  The  Southern  Pacific 
requires  5000  kegs  of  spikes  and  the  Chicago,  Milwau- 
kee &  St.  Paul,  1000  kegs,  while  the  Chicago,  Burling- 
ton &  Quincy  will  shortly  be  in  the  market  for  a  fairly 
large  lot  of  spikes  and  track  bolts.  An  export  inquiry 
for  500  tons  of  tie  plates  is  active  but  the  business  prob- 
ably will  not  come  to  a  Chicago  mill  because  of  freight 
disadvantage  in  shipping  to  seaboard. 

Standard   Bessemer   and   open-hearth   rails.    $43; 

light  rails,  rolled  steel,  2.25c.,  f.o.b.  makers'  mills. 
Standard  railroad  spikes,  3.25c.  mill ;   track  bolts 

with   square  nuts,   4.25c.   mill :   iron  tie  plates.   2.85c. 

mill ;   steel  tie  plates,  2.60c.,   f.o.b.  mill ;   angle  bars, 

2.75c.,  f.o.b.  mill. 

Jobbers  quote  standard  spikes  out  of  warehouse 

at  3.90c.  base  and  track  bolts,  4.90c.  base. 

Structural  Material. — A  substantial  volume  of  struc- 
tural steel  tonnage  has  been  placed  in  the  past  week, 
considering  the  reported  let  up  in  building  construction 
and  the  fact  that  this  is  between  seasons  of  normal  ac- 
tivity. Including  the  8000  tons  for  the  Ford  Motor  Co.'s 
new  plant  at  St.  Paul,  which  probably  will  have  been 
let  before  this  issue  goes  to  press,  a  total  of  more  than 
28,000-  tons  for  the  week  strikes  a  high  average  for 
July  business.  Close  to  2000  tons  for  the  sub-structure 
of  the  new  Chicago  Tribune  Building  was  taken  by  the 
American  Bridge  Co.  Two  electric  power  plants  at  St. 
Paul  just  awarded  require  a  total  of  more  than  6000 
tons. 

Tlie  mill  quotation  on  plain'  material  is  2.60c.  to 
2.70c.,  Chicago.  Jobbers  quote  3.30c.  for  plain 
material  out  of  warehouse. 

Bars. — There  is  very  little  new  bar  tonnage  coming 
to  the  mills  but  specifications  on  contracts  are  fairly 
good  and  the  mills  have  a  place  to  ship  every  ton  that 
is  being  rolled.     Prices  remain  steady. 

Mill  prices  are :  Mild  steel  bars,  2.50c.  to  2.60c., 
Chicago;  common  bar  iron,  2.50c.  to  2.60c.,  Chicago; 
rail  steel,  2.30c.,  Chicago  mill. 

Jobbers  quote  3.20c.  for  steel  bars  out  of  ware- 
house. The  warehouse  quotation  on  cold-rolled  steel 
bars  and  shafting  is  4.55c.  for  rounds  and  5.05c.  for 
flats,  squares  and  hexagons. 

Jobbers  quote  hard  and  medium  deformed  steel 
l)ar.'s  at  3c.  base;  hoops.  4.55c.;  bands,  3.95c. 
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Sheets.— Specifications  on  contracts  have  come  in  lo 
one  or  two  mills  this  week  at  a  rate  higher  than  ex- 
pected. There  is  little,  if  any,  weakness  in  prkes  and 
on  galvanized  sheets  in  particular  the  market  appears 
to  be  particularly  firm  due  to  the  disinclination  of  some 
mills  to  take  on  more  business  at  Sc.  per  lb,  Pittsburgh, 
because  of  the  high  cost  of  galvanizing.  An  advance 
in  spelter  within  the  past  week  has  added  some  strength 
also  to  the  galvanized  sheet  price. 

Mill  quotations  arc  3.85c.  for  No.  28,  black  3c 
for  No.  10  blue  annealed  and  5c.  for  No.  28  gal- 
vanized, all  being  Pittsburgli  prices,  aubjoct  to  a 
freight  rate  to  Chicago  of  34c.  per  100  lb. 

Jobbers  quote  f.o.b.  Chicago,  4.:i.';<^  for  blue  an- 
nealed, 5.20c.  for  black  and  6.35c.  for  galvanized. 

Wire  Products. — Although  demand  for  wire  nails 
from  the  cities  whore  building  construction  work  is  ac- 
tive continues  good,  the  country  districts  are  not  sup- 
plying much  business.  New  business  is  light  in  vol- 
ume, but  production,  which  has  fallen  off  slightly,  is 
not  keeping  pace  with  requests  for  shipments  on  con- 
tracts, and  some  mills  are  consideraibly  behind. 

We  quote  warehouse  prices  f.o.b.  Chicago:  No.  6 
to  No.  9  bright  basic  wire,  $3.90  per  100  lb.;  extra 
for  black  annealed  wire,  15c.  per  100  lb. ;  common 
wire  nails,  $3.95  per  100  lb. ;  cement  coated  nails. 
$3.25  per  keg. 

Bolts  and  Nuts. — Although  discounts  are  generally 
on  the  basis  of  50,  10  and  10  per  cent  off  list  on  large 
machine  bolts,  occasional  desirable  orders  are  being 
taken  by  one  or  two  sellers  at  slightly  higher  dis- 
counts. Specifications  are  not  coming  in  as  freely  as 
desired,  but  the  first  month  of  a  quarter  usually  finds 
this  condition,  as  the  carry  over  from  the  previous 
quarter  is  taking  care  of  current  requirements  in  most 
instances. 

Jobbers  quote  structural  rivets,  4c. ;  boiler  rivets. 
4.10c. ;  machine  bolts  up  to  %  x  4  in.,  45  and  5  per 
cent  off;  larger  sizes,  45  and  5  off;  carriage  bolts 
up  to  %  X  6  in.,  40  and  5  off;  larger  sizes  40  and  5 
off ;  hot  pressed  nuts,  squares  and  hexagons,  tapped, 
$2.50  off;  blank  nuts,  $2.50  off;  coach  or  lag  screws, 
gimlet  points,  square  heads,  50  and  5  per  cent  off. 

Warehouse  Prices. — Local  steel  jobbing  houses  have 
put  into  effect  the  same  extras  as  the  mills  have  re- 
cently adopted  on  steel  bars  and  bar  size  shapes. 

Cast  Iron  Pipe.— The  city  of  Chicago  took  bids  on 
July  16  on  500  tons  of  8-in.  class  B  pipe  and  Dayton, 
Ohio,  closed  bids  July  17  on  400  tons  of  10-in.,  100  tons 
of  6-in.  and  40  tons  of  3-,  4-  and  8-in.  Jerseyville,  111., 
has  placed  600  tons,  mostly  10-in.  pipe,  with  the  United 
States  Cast  Iron  Pipe  &  Foundry  Co.  Most  of  the  oast 
iron  pipe  foundries  are  operating  at  a  full  rate.  Prices 
are  firm. 

We  quote  per  net  ton,  f.o.b.  Chicago,  as  follows ; 
Water  pipe,  4-in..  $64.20;  6-in.  to  12-in.,  $60.20; 
above  12-in.,  $58.20  to  $59.20;  class  A  and  gas  pipe, 
$5  extra. 

Reinforcing  Bars. — ^Buying  is  slowly  receding,  and 
while  a  few  important  concrete  bar  dealers  are  not 
active  in  the  market  because  of  their  heavy  backlogs, 
competition  is,  nevertheless,  growing  keener  and  it  is 
doubtful  whether  any  current  orders  are  being  placed 
at  more  than  3c.,  Chicago  warehouse.  Bar  sellers  are 
experiencing  little  difficulty  in  obtaining  deliveries 
from  the  mills. 

Lettings  include: 

Liberty  Memorial  Building,  Kansas  City,  Mo..  800  tons 
to  Kansas  City  Bolt  &  Nut  Co. 

Drainage  project,  Riverdale,  Ark.,  250  tons  to  Pigeon- 
Thomas  Co.,  Memphis,   Tenn. 

Headhouse  and  concourse,  Chicago  Union  Station  Co.. 
Chicago,  190  tons  to  Inland  Steel  Co. 

Pending  business   includes: 

City  of  Chicago,  bridges  over  the  Chicago  River  at  Cali- 
fornia Avenue  and  Adams  Street,  360  tons. 

Fourteenth  Street  viaduct,  St.  Louis,  1100  tons,  contract 
about  to  be  placed. 

Old  Material.— Railroad  offerings  of  nearly  13,000 
tons  of  scrap  are  now  before  local  consumers  and  scrap 
dealers,  and  this  with  the  scrap  that  is  being  offered 
from  other  sources,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  there  is 
very  little  demand,  has  further  weakened  the  scrap 
market.  Prices  on  nearly  all  grades  are  off  50c.  or 
more  a  ton.     The  Rock  Island  Lines  offer  3400  tons  of 


scrap,  bids  closing  July  I'J,  the  Wabash  list  has  about 
3200  tons,  bids  closing  July  18,  the  Illinois  Central  of- 
fers 1000  tf)ns  of  rails,  bids  closing  July  18,  the  Chesa- 
peake &  Ohio  will  close  bids  July  19  on  4000  tons,  the 
Soo  Lines  have  250  tons  to  move  and  George  W.  Jen- 
nings, Inc.,  has  1000  tons  of  railroad  steel  on  which  bids 
close  July  19.  There  is  no  sign  of  strength  in  the  mar- 
ket and  consumers  and  dealers  are  equally  at  a  loss  to 
determine  when  a  recovery  in  demand  and  prices  may 
be  expected. 

We  quote  delivery  in  consumers'  yards,  Chicago 
and  vicinity,  all  freight  and  transfer  charges  paid, 
as  follows : 

Per  Gross  Ton 

Iron  rails $22.00  to  $22.50 

Cast  iron  car  wheels   20.50  to  21.00 

Relaying  rails  56  and  60  lb 28.50  to  29.50 

Relaying  rails,  65  lb.  and  heavier  32.00  to  35.00 

Rolled  or  forged  steel  car  wheels  20.60  to  21.00 

Rails  for  rolling ig.oo  to  18.50 

Steel  rails,  less  than  3  ft 19.50  to  20.00 

Heavy  melting  steel   17.00  to  17.50 

PYogs,    switches    and    guards    cut 

apart    17.00  to  17.50 

Shoveling  steel    16.50  to  17.00 

Drop   forge    flashings    11.50  to  12.00 

Hydraulic  compressed   sheets 14.25  to  14.75 

Axle  turnings    14.50  to  15.00 

Per  Net  Ton 

Iron  angle  and  splice  bars 22.00  to  22.50 

Steel   angle   bars    15.50  to  16.00 

Iron  arch  bars  and  transoms ...  .    22.00  to  22.50 

Iron  car  axles 26.00  to  26.50 

Steel  car  axles    18.00  to  19.00 

No.    1    busheling    13.25  to  13.75 

No.  2  busheling 10.50  to  11.00 

Cut  forge 15.00  to  15.50 

Pipes  and  flues   11.00  to  11.50 

No.    1   railroad   wrought    14.50  to  15.00 

No.    2   railroad  wrought    15.00  to  15.50 

Steel    knuckles    and    couplers....   18.75  to  19.25 

Coil    springs     20.00  to  20.50 

No.   1   machinery  cast    19.00  to  20.00 

No.   1   railroad   cast    18.50  to  19.00 

No.  1  agricultural  cast 18.50  to  19.00 

Low   phos.    punchings    16.50  to  17.00 

Locomotive     tires,     smooth 15.50  to  16.00 

Machine    shop    turnings    9.50  to  10.00 

Cast   borings    12.00  to  12.50 

Short   shoveling  turnings 12.00  to  12.50 

Stove    plate    14.50  to  15.00 

Grate  bars   13.00  to  13.50 

Brake  shoes   14.00  to  14.50 

Railroad    malleable    20.00  to  20.50 

Agricultural    malleable     19.00  to  19.50 


Decreasing  Blast  Furnace  Operations  in  the 
Valleys 

YouNGSTOWN,  July  17. — An  accumulation  of  pig 
iron  and  the  decreasing  cost  of  scrap  is  tending  to 
check  blast  furnace  operations  in  the  Mahoning  and 
Shenango  Valleys.  Among  the  stacks  particularly 
affected  are  merchant  furnaces  dependent  on  the  mar- 
ket for  coke  supplies,  and  the  least  efficient  units 
among  steel  makers'  furnaces. 

Two  of  the  detached  stacks  of  the  Carnegie  Steel 
Co.  in  this  district  are  inactive,  one  at  Niles  and  the 
other  at  Sharon.  The  Hannah  furnace  at  Youngstown 
of  the  Republic  Iron  &  Steel  Co.  is  also  idle.  Both  the 
Republic  company  and  the  Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube 
Co.  are  preparing  furnaces  for  suspension  during  re- 
lining. 

A  number  of  merchant  stacks  have  been  banked  in 
this  district,  leaving  39  furnaces  active  out  of  46. 

A  factor  in  this  situation  is  the  decline  in  the  price 
of  old  material.  Heavy  melting  scrap,  for  instance, 
has  dropped  from  a  high  of  $28.50  to  about  $18.50,  and 
consequently  is  being  used  in  the  open-hearth  in  larger 
tonnages  than  heretofore,  replacing  pig  iron. 

Sheet  mill  operations  are  accelerated  this  week, 
with  the  plants  of  the  Newton  Steel  Co.  and  the  Ma- 
honing Valley  Steel  Co.  again  active,  following  idleness 
in  the  past  two  weeks  for  repairs  and  inventory. 

Sheet  mills  in  this  district  were  scheduled  for  oper- 
ation at  the  beginning  of  the  week  as  follows:  Youngs- 
town Sheet  &  Tube  Co.,  42;  Newton  Steel  Co.,  17; 
Trumbull  Steel  Co.,  15;  Sharon  Steel  Hoop  Co.,  9;  Re- 
public Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  8;  Mahoning  Valley  Steel  Co., 
7,  and  Falcon  Steel  Co.,  6,  or  a  total  of  104. 

Of  51  independent  open-hearth  furnaces  in  the 
Mahoning  Valley,  45  were  scheduled  this  week. 
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Some  Increase  in  Inquiry  for  Pig  Iron,  But 

Sales  Are  Few  and  Prices  Low 

New  York,  July  17. — The  pig  iron  market  has  shown 
greater  activity  during  the  past  week  than  for  a  month 
or  more.  The  Burnham  Boiler  Co.  is  in  the  market 
for  5700  tons  of  No.  2X  and  No.  2  plain  for  delivery, 
as  follows:  At  Irvington,  N.  Y.,  3000  tons;  Elizabeth, 
N.  J.,  2300  tons;  Lancaster,  Pa.,  400  tons,  all  for  the 
last  half  of  this  year.  The  Connecticut  Foundry  Co.  is 
in  the  market  for  1000  tons  of  No.  IX  for  last  quarter. 
The  former  inquiry  of  W.  M.  Crane  has  been  withdrawn 
and  he  is  now  in  the  market  for  300  tons  of  No.  IX 
for  prompt  delivery.  Another  inquii-y  has  come  from 
the  Gould  Coupler  Co.,  Depew,  N.  Y.,  for  2000  tons  of 
malleable  and  2000  tons  of  foundry,  although  an  in- 
quiry for  the  same  tonnage  was  recently  reported  as 
closed.  Sales  have,  however,  been  few  and  prices  are 
low.  At  Buffalo  $25  is  the  ruling  quotation  on  No.  2 
plain,  with  quotations  in  eastern  Pennsylvania  ranging 
from  $26  to  $26.50,  while  in  Virginia  $27  is  still  quoted. 
Despite  the  increased  inquiry,  the  market  has  not 
gained  strength. 

We  quote  delivered  in  the  New  York  district  as 
follows,  having  added  to  furnace  prices  $2.27  freight 
from  eastern  Pennsylvania,  $4.91  from  Buffalo  and 
$5.44  from  Virginia: 

East.  Pa.  No.  2X  fdy.,  sil.  2.75  to 

3.25 $29.27 

East.  Pa.  No.  2X  fdy.,  sil.  2.25  to 

2.75     28.77 

East^.Pa.  No.  2  fdy.,  sil.  1.75  to 

Bvritai...."sil.'  I'.is'to  2.25.' '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.  27:91 

No    2X  Viiginia,  sil.  2.25  to  2.75  32.94 

No!  2  Virginia,  sil.  1  75  to  2.25.  .  32.44 

Cast-iron  Pipe.— The  -ituation  is  unchanged  as  far 
as  makers  of  pressure  p.pe  are  concerned.  Foundries 
are  well  booked  for  the  next  couple  of  months  and  prices 
ere  firm.  The  difficulties  encountered  in  obtaining  labor 
are  the  only  obstacles  to  full  operation.  We  quote  per 
«et  ton,  f.o.b.  New  York,  in  carload  lots,  as  follows: 
(5-in.  and  larger,  $62.30;  4- in.  and  5- in.,  $67.30;  3-in., 
$77.30,  with  $5  additional  for  Class  A  and  gas  pipe. 
In  sharp  contrast  to  the  market  on  pressure  pipe,  foun- 
dries producing  soil  pipe  report  extreme  dullness  and 
marked  irregularity  in  prices.  Quotations  today  are 
only  nominal,  with  some  Southern  makers  seeking  ton- 
nages at  unusual  increases  in  discounts.  But  little  busi- 
ness is  reported,  however,  buyers  evidently  preferring 
to  await  any  further  decline  that  may  occur.  We  quote 
discounts  of  both  Southern  and  Northern  makers,  f.o.b. 
New  York,  in  carload  lots,  as  follows:  6-in.  standard, 
28  to  30%  per  cent  off  list;  heavy,  38  to  40%  per  cent 
off  list. 

Warehouse  Business. — The  market  is  extremely 
quiet  in  all  lines  and  prices,  with  the  exception  of 
sheets,  substantially  unchanged.  The  black  and  gal- 
vanized sheet  market  continues  weak,  with  black  sheets 
ranging  in  price  from  4.65c.  to  5c.  per  lb.  base,  and 
galvanized  from  5.65c.  to  6c.  per  lb.  Still  lower  prices 
are  reported  to  have  been  made  occasionally.  The 
range  of  prices  that  has  recently  prevailed  on  cold- 
rolled  shafting  has  been  eliminated  by  an  increase  put 
into  effect  by  several  sellers  from  stock  who  had  con- 
tinued on  the  old  basis  when  one  large  factor  in  this 
market  raised  prices  to  4.65c.  per  lb.  for  rounds  and 
5.15c.  per  lb.  for  squares,  flats  and  hexagons.  The 
prices  out  of  stock  for  tin  plate  have  been  revised  in 
accordance  with  changes  made  by  the  mills.  Discounts 
on  wrought  iron  and  steel  pipe  are  the  same,  but  there 
are  continued  reports  of  shading  by  some  sellers  from 
stock.  Brass  and  copper  products  are  unchanged.  We 
quote  prices  on  page  192. 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel. — Extreme  dullness  pervades 
the  entire  market,  with  practically  no  new  business  or 
inquiry  of  consequence  in  any  of  the  leading  products. 
Several  sellers  characterize  conditions  as  seasonal  and 
likely  to  continue  for  several  weeks.  Sales  repre- 
sentatives of  most  of  the  steel  companies  do  not  detect 
any  casing  in  prices  and  do  not  expect  any.  With  the 
exception  of  a  slight  drop  in  quotations  for  black  sheets, 
noted  a  week  ago,  the  price  situation  remains  fairly 


firm.  Consumers  of  galvanized  sheets  are  reported  as 
looking  for  lower  prices,  and  their  policy  seems  to  be 
to  purchase  their  limited  needs  from  warehouses  at 
5.50c.  rather  than  to  contract  with  the  mills  on  a  basis 
of  5.34c.  In  steel  plates  almost  no  business  is  reported, 
and  the  basis  price  of  2.50c.  has  not  been  as  yet  shaded, 
partly  because  there  has  been  no  test  of  the  market. 
There  have  been  occasional  sales  of  steel  bars  in  small 
lots  to  consumers  needing  them  for  filling-in  purposes, 
but  on  other  leading  products  there  has  been  prac- 
tically no  activity.  New  business  in  concrete  bars 
is  reported  to  continue  at  a  standstill.  The  only  ac- 
tivity of  any  consequence  has  been  in  inquiries  for 
projects  involving  structural  material.  In  this  district 
new  projects  have  been  brought  to  the  attention  of 
fabricators  involving  over  14,000  tons,  but  actual  busi- 
ness awarded  has  scarcely  exceeded  4000  tons.  The 
feature  of  the  inquiries  is  over  10,000  tons  for  tanks 
for  two  large  oil  companies.  Details  are  noted  on  other 
pages.  The  railroads  are  still  entirely  out  of  the  mar- 
ket so  far  as  new  cars  are  concerned. 

We  quote  for  mill  shipments.  New  York  delivery, 
as  follows :  Soft  steel  bars,  2.74c.  to  2.84c. ;  plates 
and  structural  shapes,  2.84c. ;  bar  iron,  2.74c. 
Ferroalloys. — There  is  practically  no  demand  for 
ferromanganese  and  the  market  is  more  inactive  than 
in  many  weeks.  Prices  are  unchanged  at  the  new  quo- 
tation of  $117.50,  seaboard,  for  the  British  alloy,  and 
it  is  presumed  that  domestic  makers  would  meet  this 
price  on  any  business  offered.  It  is  understood,  how- 
ever, that  the  new  price  has  not  yet  been  established  by 
sales.  There  seems  to  be  an  entire  lack  of  business  or 
inquiry.  In  the  spiegeleisen  market  the  same  condition 
prevails  as  in  the  ferromanganese.  Prices,  however,  re- 
main the  same  as  for  several  weeks,  or  $45  for  the  20 
per  cent  alloy  and  $44,  furnace,  for  the  19  per  cent. 
Sales  of  50  per  cent  ferrosilicon  are  also  exceedingly 
light,  although  deliveries  on  contract  are  fairly  heavy. 
New  business  is  so  small  that  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain 
the  actual  price  level.  Business  is  stated  to  have  been 
done  as  low  as  $84,  delivered.  New  business  in  the 
ferrochromium  market  is  at  unchanged  prices. 

Coke. — The  coke  market  is  slightly  firmer.  Standard 
foundry  coke  in  prompt  carloads  is  quotable  at  from 
$5.75  to  $6.25  per  ton  and  higher,  with  Keystone  and 
similar  high-grade  brands  at  $7  on  contracts  in  open 
cars  and  $7.25  delivered  in  box  cars.  Standard  furnace 
coke  is  also  firmer  at  $4.75  to  $5.25  per  ton.  By-product 
coke  is  unchanged  at  $11.34  to  $11.41  Newark  and  Jersey 
City  points. 

Old  Material. — Weakness  continues  in  most  grades, 
and  as  a  result  of  the  difference  in  freight  rates  rail- 
road quality  being  shipped  to  Bethlehem  on  a  $2.65 
rate  compared  with  $3.78  to  other  eastern  Pennsylvania 
consumers,  the  price,  f.o.b.  New  York,  is  from  $13  to 
$13.50  per  ton  for  both  No.  1  heavy  melting  steel  and 
railroad  or  equivalent.  A  fair  estimate  of  the  market 
on  forge  fire  is  from  $9.50  to  $10  per  ton.  New  York, 
one  broker  offering  $13.25  per  ton,  delivered  Phoenix- 
vilie,  Pa.  Machine  shop  turnings  and  borings  and 
turnings  are  active,  but  buying  prices  are  low,  turnings 
being  quotable  at  $10.50  to  $11  per  ton,  and  borings 
and  turnings  at  $9.50  to  $10.50  per  toti 

Buying  prices  per  gross  ton.  New  York,  follow : 

Heavy  melting  steel,  yard $13.00  to  $13.50 

Steel     rails,     short     lengths,      or 

equivalent    13.00  to    13.50 

Rails  for  rolling 16.00  to    18.00 

Relaying  rails,  nominal 25.00  to    26.00 

Steel  car  axles 20.00  to    21.00 

Iron  car  axles 25.00  to    26.00 

No.  1  railroad  wrought 16.50  to    17.00 

Wrought  iron  track 15.50  to    16.00 

Forge   nre   9.50  to    10.00 

No.  1  yard  wrought,  long 15.00  to    15.50 

Cast   borings    (clean) 11.50  to    12.00 

Machine-shop   turnings 10.50  to    11.00 

Mixed  borings  and  turnings 9.50  to    10.50 

Iron  and  steel  pipe    (1  in.   dlam., 

not  under  2  ft.  long) 10.75  to    11.25 

.Stove   plate 12.75  to    13.75 

Locomotive  grate  bars 13.00  to    13.50 

Malleable    cast     (railroad) 18.00  to    19.00 

Cast-iron    car    wheels 17.00  to    18.00 

Prices  which  dealers  In  New  York  and  Brooklyn 
are  quoting  to  local  foundries  per  gross  ton  follow; 

No.  1  machinery  cast $20.50  to  $21.00 

No.  1  heavy  cast  (columns,  build- 
ing materials,  etc.)  cupola  size  19.50  to    20.00 
No.  1  heavy  cast,  not  cupola  size  17.50  to    18.00 
No.  2  cast  (radiators,  cast  boilers, 
etc.)    15.50  to    16.00 
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Cincinnati 

Pig  Iron   Prices  Still  Declining  on  Sales  of 

Small   Tonnages 

Cincinnati,  July  17. — On  small  lot  business,  pig 
iron  prices  continue  to  decline,  particularly  on  North- 
ern irons.  The  market  in  southern  Ohio  has  reached 
.$26,  Ironton,  this  price  having  been  quoted  on  an  in- 
quii-y  for  .3000  tons  of  malleable  sent  out  by  an  Indiana 
nielter.  Whether  this  price  can  be  shaded  is  problem- 
atical, but  there  are  some  in  the  trade  who  believe  the 
market  will  reach  $25  before  there  is  an  upturn.  There 
is  more  strength  comparatively  to  the  Southern  mar- 
ket, but  $25,  Birmingham,  can  still  ibe  done,  and  it  is 
said  that  the  higher  silicons  have  been  sold  at  this 
price.  However,  as  yet  no  seller  has  gone  below  $25 
for  the  base  grade.  The  market  was  dull  last  week. 
A  nearby  melter  'bought  600  tons  of  Northern  at  $26.50, 
Ironton,  and  several  hundred  tons  of  high  silicon 
Southern  at  $25.50,  Birmingham,  which  figured  back 
would  mean  approximately  $24.50,  base.  Two  sales  to 
Michigan  melters,  1000  and  700  tons  respectively,  of 
Northern  iron  were  also  made,  at  prices  around  $27, 
furnace.  There  is  little  new  inquiry,  and  interest  is 
centered  on  the  two  Indiana  inquiries  reported  last 
week,  and  which  will  likely  be  closed  this  week.  Two 
silvery  furnaces  in  Jackson  County  have  been  banked, 
and  one  large  foundry  producer  is  reported  to  'be  pre- 
paring to  bank  within  the  next  few  days. 

Based  on  freight  rates  of  $4.05  from  Birmingham 
and  $2.27  from  Ironton,  we  quote  f.ob.  Cincinnati ; 
Southern  coke,  sil.   1.75  to  2.25    (base)  ....  $29.05 
Southern    col;e,    sil.    2.25    to    2.75     (No.    2 

soft)    29.55 

Ohio  silvery,  8  per  cent 40.77 

Southern  Ohio  coke,  sil.  1.75  to  2.25   (No.  2)    2S.27 

Basic  Northern    27  27 

Malleable     28.27 

Finished  Material. — ^There  seems  to  be  an  improved 
demand  for  specialties,  such  as  bolts  and  nuts,  track 
fastenings,  frogs  and  switches,  and  such  items,  but  in 
the  heavier  rolled  products  orders,  while  a  little  im- 
proved, are  still  comparatively  light.  The  railroads 
have  been  good  buyers  in  this  district  during  the  past 
week.  A  better  demand  for  sheets  is  reported,  and 
though  mills  are  well  sold  up  for  full  third  quarter, 
they  manage  to  take  on  a  little  extra  tonnage  from 
time  to  time  as  regular  customers  demand  it.  Inquiry 
is  heavier  for  sheet  steel,  and  mills  are  being  pushed 
a  little  harder  for  deliveries,  particularly  those  mills 
which  show  evidences  of  falling  behind  on  shipments. 
There  is  little  evidence  of  price  cutting,  and  orders 
being  placed  are  at  the  current  schedules.  On  shapes 
and  plates  2.50c.,  Pittsburgh,  is  the  regular  quotation, 
and  on  bars  nothing  under  2.40c.  has  been  quoted,  with 
small  lots  being  booked  at  2.45c.  Sheet  prices  are  firm, 
at  3.00c.,  3.85c.  and  5c.  respectively  for  blue  annealed, 
black  and  galvanized,  and  while  reports  are  heard  of 
shading  of  prices  on  automobile  body  sheets  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  State,  mills  in  this  section  are 
holding  firmly  to  the  5.35c.  price.  No  hold-ups  or  can- 
cellations for  auto  body  stock  are  reported.  Automo- 
bile lamp  manufacturers  have  ordered  more  steel  for 
July  shipment  than  for  any  month  to  date  this  year. 
There  is  little  activity  in  the  building  line  that  involves 
any  considerable  tonnages  of  structural  shapes  or  rein- 
forcing bars.  Bids  will  close  this  week  on  several 
projects  involving  considerable  tonnages,  however,  in- 
cluding railroad  work,  sheet  steel  piling,  river  boat 
work  and  office  buildings.  Most  of  these  inquiries  are 
from  Southern  States. 

Warehouse  Business. — There  is  still  a  fair  demand 
for  steel  bars  and  small  angles,  and  sheet  demands  are 
also  fair.     Nails   are  moving  well,  but  wire   products 
show  evidences  of  slowing  up.     Prices  are  unchanged. 
Cincinnati    Jobbers    quote:    Iron    and    steel    bars, 
3.50c.  ;  reinforcing  bars,   3.60c.  ;  hoops,   4,55c.  ;  bands, 
4.25c,  •     shapes,     3.60c.  ;     plates,     3.60c. ;     cold-rolled 
rounds,    4.50c.  ;    cold-rolled    flats,    squares    and   hexa- 
gons,  5c.  ;    No.    10    blue  annealed   sheets,    4.25c. ;   No. 
28    black   sheets.    5.35c, ;    No.    28    galvanized    sheets, 
6.35c.;  No.  9  annealed  wire,  $3.60  per  100  lb.;  com- 
mon wire  nails,  $3.60  per  keg  base. 
Coke.— There  is  practically  no  activity  in  the  coke 
market  and  sales  are  confined  to  carload  lots  for  spot 


shipment.  Some  sellers  profess  to  see  a  strengthening 
of  prices,  as  some  producers  of  medium  sulphur  coke 
have  advanced  50c.  over  last  week's  quotations  on 
standard  fuel. 

0!d  Material. — The  scrap  market  is  very  quiet,  and 
on  offerings  prices  are  off  anywhere  from  50c.  to  $1 
per  ton.  Sales  to  consumers  are  negligible,  one  large 
dealer  reporting  that  on  Monday  not  a  carload  was 
sold  in  this  territory  by  him.  The  Southern  Railroad 
and  the  Norfolk  &  Western  are  offering  fair-sized  lists. 
We  quote  dealers'  buying  prices,  f.o.b.  cars  Cin- 
cinnati: 

Per  Gross  Ton 

Bum.pd   sheets    $12.50  to  $13.00 

Iron  rails    15.00  to    15.50 

Relaying  rails.  50  lb.  and  up 28.00  to    28.50 

Rails  for  rolling 16.50  to    17.00 

Heavy  melting  steel 15.00  to    15.50 

Steel   rails   for  melting 14.50  to    15,00 

Car  wheels  15.50  to    16.00 

Per  Net  Ton 

No.  1  railroad  wrought 12,50  to    13.00 

Cast   borings    10.50  to    11.00 

Steel  turnings 9.00  to      9.50 

Railroad  cast 16.50  to    17,00 

No.    1    machinery    cast    20.00  to    20.50 

Burnt    scrap    12.00  to    12.50 

Iron    axles    22.50  to    23.00 

Locomotive  tires   (smooth  inside)   13.50  to    14.00 
Pipes  and  flues   10.00  to    10.50 


Birmingham 


Furnaces  Still  Slow  to  Sell  Pig  Iron  at  $25— 
Merchant  Stocks  Low 

Birmingham,  Ala.,  July  17. — One  Birmingham  iron 
maker  sold  40  tons  last  week.  It  was  for  local  de- 
livery and  brought  $27.  Inquiry  was  almost  nil, 
Alabama  furnaces  charging  $27  have  not  attempted 
business  in  competitive  fields.  With  freight  added,  the 
Birmingham  price  for  Chicago  delivered  to  compete 
with  Northern  iron  would  have  to  be  $28,  which  would 
make  the  furnace  price  at  Birmingham  $22.  Listless- 
ness  of  the  market  is  shown  by  the  reported  failure  of 
entire  booking  of  the  18,000  tons  offered  'at  $25  the 
past  three  weeks.  The  Alabama  furnace  position 
briefly  is  this:  The  makers  have  booked  capacity  for 
the  third  quarter  and  merchant  iron  stocks,  although 
larger  than  on  June  1,  are  less  than  30,000  tons.  The 
leading  interest  is  practically  out  of  the  merchant  iron 
'business.  The  Alabama  furnaces  feel  able  to  mark  time 
a  while  longer  waiting  to  see  how  the  situation  in 
competitive  territory  develops,  meanwhile  doing  no 
new  business  and  having  no  incentive  to  mark  down 
through  proffer  of  large  tonnage.  They  do  not  try 
to  read  the  future,  contenting  themselves  with  the 
immediate  safety  of  the  situation  and  waiting  on  de- 
velopments. Labor  is  easier,  the  peak  of  emigration  to 
the  North  having  passed.  There  are  no  cancellations 
and  little  decrease  in  consumption,  the  soil  pipe  shops 
being  the  only  field  where  real  reduction  has  occurred. 
Outside  of  the  Tennessee  company's  blowing  out  of  the 
Oxmoor  furnace,  which  was  on  foundry  iron,  there  has 
been  no  decrease  in  iron  production  and  none  is  on 
schedule.    The  future  is  undecipherable. 


Foundry,  silicon  1.75  to  2,25 $25.00 

Basic     26.00 

Charcoal,   warm  blast 34.00 

Cast  Iron  Pipe. — The  American  Cast  Iron  Pipe  Co., 
has  booked  207  tons  for  Columbus,  Ga.,  951  tons  for 
Houston,  Tex.,  385  tons  for  Clawson,  Mich.,  and  223 
tons  for  Gates,  Tex.  The  National  Cast  Iron  Pipe 
Co.  will  be  producing  De  Lavaud  pipe  with  four  ma- 
chines in  August  and  the  United  States  Cast  Iron 
Pipe  &  Foundry  Co.  wiU  have  five  additional  ma- 
chines, nine  in  all,  installed  next  month.  The  pressure 
pipe  base  remains  at  $49.     Soil  pipe  is  slow  at  $65. 

Finishing  Mills. — ^^The  Tennessee  company  remains 
on  double  turn  in  all  finishing  mills.  Fabricating  plants 
are  busy.  The  Virginia  Bridge  &  Iron  Co.  has  booked 
underframes  for  1,000  Southern  railway  cars  and  steel 
bridges  in  Walker  and  Marengo  counties,  Ala.  The 
Nashville  Bridge  Co.  has  booked  bridges  for  Redwater 
and  Normanna,  Tex.,  and  Robertdale,  La.  Birming- 
ham fabricators  are  now  enjoying  a  $2.20  lower  freight 
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charge  from  Pittsburgh  on  such  steel  as  cannot  be 
supplied  locally.  Steel  bars  are  2.65c.  Birmingham. 
Wire  mill  orders  come  in  slowly.  Production  is  bet- 
ter owing  to  easier  labor  conditions.  The  Tennessee 
company  is  shipping  1500  tons  of  plates  to  Port 
Arthur  \-ia  Mobile  and  ocean  barges. 

Coal  and  Coke. — Alabama's  half  year  coal  produc- 
tion ran  to  9,400,000  tons,  the  largest  in  five  years,  and 
present  production  is  slightly  over  normal  for  the 
season.  Brokers  report  a  good  fall  prospect.  Coke 
ranges  from  $8  to  $9. 

Old  Material. — The  scrap  market  has  marked  lower 
prices.  The  outgo  on  old  contracts  is  good,  but  new 
business  is  scarce. 

We   quote   per  gross   ton   f.o.b.   Birmingham   dis- 
trict yards,  nominal  prices,  as  follows: 

Old  steel  rails $16.00  to  $18.00 

No.   1  steel 14.00  to    16.00 

No.   1  cast 20.00  to    21.00 

Tram  car  wheeels 20.00  to    21.00 

Car  wheels 19.00  to    20.00 

Stove  plate  15.00  to    16.00 

JIachine  shop  turnings 10.00  to    12.00 

Cast  iron  borings 10.00  to    12.00 


St.  Louis 


Only    One    Pig   Iron '  Inquiry    of    Size — Low 
Price  Is  Reported 

St.  Louis,  July  17. — Interest  in  the  pig  iron  market 
centered  the  last  week  in  the  inquiry  for  3000  tons  of 
malleable  of  Northern  make  for  the  Link-Belt  Co.,  In- 
dianapolis, which  had  not  been  closed  at  the  end  of  the 
week.  It  is  learned  that  a  price  lower  than  $27,  Chi- 
cago, had  been  quoted.  There  was  a  sale  of  1000  tons 
of  malleable  of  Northern  make  for  third  quarter  de- 
livery to  a  melter  in  the  St.  Louis  ten-itory.  The  St. 
Louis  Coke  &  Iron  Co.  sold  200  tons  of  malleable  to  a 
Pacific  Coast  melter.  An  Evansville  tnelter  wants  200 
tons  of  foundry  iron  for  third  quarter  delivery,  a  Mich- 
igan melter  wants  200  to  300  tons  of  2.75  to  3.75  silicon 
Northern  iron,  and  there  are  other  inquiries  for  a  car- 
load or  more.  As  a  whole,  melters  are  showing  more 
interest  in  the  market.  The  market  is  still  weak,  how- 
ever, and  further  declines  are  expected.  Southern  iron 
is  still  at  $25,  Birmingham. 

We  quote  delivered  consumers'  yards.  St.  Louis, 
as  follows,  having  added  to  furnace  prices  $2.16 
freight  from  Chicago,  $3.28  from  Birmingham  (rail 
and  water),  $5.17  from  Birmingham,  all  rail,  and  81 
cents  average  switching  charge  from  Granite  City  ; 

Northern  fdy.,  sil.   1.75  to   2.25 $30.16 

Northern  malleable,  sil.  1.75  to  2.25 30.16 

Basic 30.16 

Southern  fdy.,  sil.  1.75  to  2.25 30.17 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel. — The  contract  for  1000  tons 
of  reinforcing  bars  for  the  Cahokia  plant  of  the  Union 
Electric  Co.  will  be  closed  shortly.  There  is  also  an 
inquirj^  for  300  tons  of  billet  reinforcing  bars  for  the 
Santa  Fe  Building  at  Dallas,  Tex.  The  St.  Louis  Ter- 
minal Railway  Association  bought  1000  tons  of  100-lb. 
rails.  Fabricators  of  structural  material  are  still  well 
supplied  with  orders,  but  no  new  inquiries  of  conse- 
quence are  being  received. 

For  stock  out  of  warehouse  we  quote :  Soft  steel 
bars,  3.35c.  per  lb. ;  Iron  bars,  3.35c. ;  structural 
shapes,  3,45c. ;  tank  plates,  3.45c. ;  No.  10  blue  an- 
nealed sheets,  4.45c. ;  No.  28  black  sheets,  cold  rolled. 
one  pass,  5.20c. ;  cold  drawn  rounds  shafting  and 
screw  stock,  4.46c. ;  structural  rivets,  4.15c. ;  boiler 
rivets,  4.25c. ;  tank  rivets,  ,V  in.  and  smaller,  50-5 
per  cent  off  list;  machine  bolt-s.  45-5  per  cent;  car- 
riage bolts,  40-5  per  cent;  lag  screws,  50-5  per  cent; 
hot  pressed  nuts,  square  or  hexagon  blank  $2.50  ; 
and  tapped,  $2.50  off  list. 

Coke.— Foundry  coke  is  in  better  demand  for  both 
spot  shipments  and  on  contracts.  The  price  for  Con- 
nellsville  coke  ranges  from  $6  to  $7  at  the  furnace, 
according  to  the  brand.  A  little  interest  is  being 
shown  in  domestic  coke  for  the  coming  season  by 
dealers. 

Old  Material. — Buying  of  old  material  is  still  con- 
fined to  dealers,  who  are  making  a  few  purchases  of 
yard  stock  and  to  cover  contracts  in  which  there  shouM 
be  a  short  interest.  Consumers  are  not  buying,  and 
may  i  ot  do  so  until  after  Aug.  15.  Railroad  lists  con- 
tinue heavy,  including  Norfolk  &  Western  10,000  tons; 


Wabash,  3400  tons;  Illinois  Central,  1000  tons  of  rails; 

Rock   Island,  3000  tons;   Southern  Railway  suibsidiary, 

500  tons  and  Clover  Leaf,  250  tons. 

We  quote  dealers'  prices  f.o.b.  consumers'  works, 
St.  Louis  industrial  district  and  dealers'  yards,  as 
follows : 

Per   Gross   Ton 

Iron   rails    $19.00  to  $19.50 

Rails  for  rnlling 17.50  to  18.00 

Steel  rails  less  than  3  ft 18.00  to  18.50 

Relaying  rails,  60  lb.  and  under.  .    26.00  to  27.00 

Relaying  rails,  70  lb.  and  over.  . .    33.50  to  34.50 

Cast  iron  car  wheels 18.00  to  18.50 

Heavy   melting   steel 16.50  to  17.00 

Heavy  shoveling  steel 16.50  to  17.00 

Frogs,    switches    and    guards    cut 

apart    16.50  to  17.00 

Per  Net  Ton 

Heavy  axles  and  tire  turnings...    12.75  to  13.25 

Steel   angle    bars 15.25  to  15.75 

Iron  car  axles 25.00  to  25.50 

Steel  car  axles 19.00  to  19.50 

Wrought  iron  bars  and  transoms  19.50  to  20.00 

No.  1  railroad  wrought 13.50  to  14.00 

No.  2  railroad  wrought 15.50  to  16.00 

Railroad    springs 19.00  to  19.50 

Cast  iron  borings 12.50  to  13.00 

No.  1  busheling 14.75  to  15.25 

No.   1   railroad  cast    17.50  to  18.00 

No.   1  machinery  cast    18.00  to  18.50 

Railroad    malleable    17.00  to  17.50 

Machine  shop  turnings 11.50  to  12.00 

Champion  bundled  sheets 9.00  to      9.50 


Boston 

Pennsylvania  and  Buffalo  Furnaces  Meeting 
Stiff  Pig  Iron  Competition 

Boston,  July  17. — Sales  of  pig  iron  in  this  terri- 
tory the  past  week  did  not  exceed  4000  tons,  2000  of 
which  is  reported  to  have  been  bought  by  a  heater 
manufacturer  from  five  different  furnaces.  Tentative 
inquiries  are  increasing,  however,  including  two  1000- 
tons  lots,  one  from  a  Connecticut,  and  the  other  from 
a  Springfield,  Mass.,  foundry.  Furnaces  the  past  week 
made  further  price  concessions,  which  had  a  tendency 
to  hold  buyers  back.  Eastern  Pennsylvania  and  BuflTalo 
furnaces  are  now  having  stiff  competition  from  North- 
ern iron  due  to  decidedly  advantageous  freight  rates 
on  the  latter.  Eastern  Pennsylvania  No.  2X  has  sold 
at  $30.15  delivered,  and  No.  2  plain  at  about  50c.  a  ton 
less,  while  $29.91  delivered  has  been  accepted  for  both 
grades  of  Buffalo  iron.  No.  2  plain  Northern  iron  has 
been  offered  at  $29.15  delivered,  the  furnace  price  in 
this  instance  being  $26.  Firm  offers  of  $24.50  on  No.  2 
plain  Buffalo  have  been  turned  down,  an  indication  that 
furnaces  will  endeavor  to  hold  the  market  at  $25. 
Western  Pennsylvania  iron,  having  the  same  freight 
rate  as  Buffalo  presumably  can  be  bought  at  $26,  fur- 
nace base.  Virginia  iron  is  pegged  at  $27,  furnace 
base,  and  nothing  new  has  developed  in  Alabama  prices. 
Furnaces  are  more  discriminating  in  accepting  fourth 
quarter  business  and  furnace  storage  piles  are  begin- 
ning to  increase. 

We  quote  delivered  prices  on  the  basis  of  the 
latest  reported  sales  as  follows,  having  added  $3.65 
freight  from  eastern  Pennsylvania,  $4.91  from  Buf- 
falo, $5.92   from  Virginia,  and  $9.60  from  Alabama. 

East  Penn..  si!.  2.25  to  2.75 $30.15  to  $31.15 

Bast.  Penn.,  sil.  1.75  to  2.25 30.15  to    30.65 

Buffalo,  sil.   2.25  to  2.75 29.91  to    31.41 

Buffalo,  sil.  1.75  to  2.25 29.91  to    30.91 

Virginia,  sil.  2.25  to  2.75 33.42 

Virginia,  sil.  1.75  to  2.25 32.92 

Alabama,  sil.  2.25  to  2.75 35.10  to    37.10 

Alabama,  sil.  1.75  to  2.25 34.60  to    36.60 

Coke. — New  England  foundries  continue  to  store 
coke  in  increasing  tonnages.  In  addition,  oven  interests 
in  this  territory  are  selling  domestic  coke  freely,  there 
being  considerable  congestion  of  orders  on  their  books. 
Connellsville  foundry  fuel  prices  appear  firmer,  but 
foundries  other  than  Connecticut  show  little  interest. 
The  position  of  New  England  foundry  coke  makers 
therefore  was  further  strengthened  the  past  week. 
Both  the  New  England  Coal  &  Coke  Co.  and  the  Provi- 
dence Gas  Co.  continue  to  quote  foundry  coke  on  a  basis 
of  $13.50  delivered  within  New  England. 

Old  Material. — The  market  is  in  the  doldrums.  Buy- 
ing is  largely  confined  to  scattered  lots  of  material  by 
dealers  for  storage  purposes,  there  not  being  enough 
activity  to  keep  prices  from  constantly  seeking  new 
low  levels.     Practically  all  purchases  of  heavy  melting 
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steel  the  past  week  were  at  $12.50  on  cars,  shippint; 
point.  TuniinK  and  boring  values  are  decidedly  soft, 
there  being  no  market  for  such  materials.  Shafting 
and  axle  prices  also  are  notably  soft.  Machinery  cast 
is  about  50c.  a  ton  lower  due  to  the  weakness  of  pig 
iron  prices  rather  than  to  any  increased  desire  on  the 
part  of  holders  to  sell. 

The   following  prices   are   for  gross   ton   lots  de- 
livered consuming  points : 

No.  1  machinery  cast J22.50  to  $23.00 

No.  2  machinery  cast 20.50  to    21.00 

Stove     plate     11.00  to    12.00 

llailroad    malleable     24.00  to    24.50 

Street  car  axles 21.00  to    21.50 

The   following   prices   are    offered    per   gross   ton 
lots  f.o.b.   Boston  common  rate  shipping  points : 

No.  1  heavy  melting  steel $12.00  to  $13.00 

No.   1  rail   wrought 13.00  to    13.50 

No.    1    yard    wrought 12.00  to    12.50 

Wrought  pipe  (1-in.  in  diam.,  over 

2     ft.     long) 8.50  to      9.00 

Machine  shop  turnings 9.00  to      9.50 

Cast  iron  borings,  rolling  mill 11.00  to    11.50 

Cast  iron  borings,  chemical 12.50  to    13.00 

Blast   furnace   borings  and   turn- 
ings        9.00  to      9.50 

Forged  scrap  and  bundled  skeleton  10.00  to    10.50 

.Shafting    18.00  to    18.50 

Street  car  axles 18.00  to    18.50 

Rails  for  rerolling 13.00  to    13.50 


Buffalo 


Slight  Improvement  in   Buying  of  Pig  Iron 
at  Low  Prices 

Buffalo,  July  17. — Buying  of  pig  iron  has  im- 
proved slightly  this  week  with  a  better  line  of  inquiry. 
Furnaces  have  been  making  some  adjustments  on 
higher-priced  contracts  and  considerable  bargaining 
has  taken  place.  Some  selling  has  taken  place  on 
a  $26  base  with  as  low  as  $25  having  been  done. 
Total  inquiry  was  about  12,000  tons  with  sales  esti- 
mated almost  as  high.  Malleable  and  foundry  figured 
mainly  in  the  selling  with  two  or  three  sales  of 
lots  over  1000  tons. 

We  quote  f.o.b.  per  gross  ton  Buffalo  as  follows : 
No.  1  foundry,  2.75  to  3.25  sil. ..  $26.00  to  $27.00 
No.   2X  foundry.  2.25  to   2.75....    25.50  to    26.50 

No.  2  plain,  1.75  to  2.25  sil 25.00  to    26.00 

Basic    26.00  to    26.50 

Malleable     26.00  to    26.50 

Lake  Superior  charcoal 36.78 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel. — Some  better  inquiry  is 
noted  in  bars,  shapes  and  plates,  with  tonnage  a  little 
higher,  but  it  has  not  yet  developed  into  a  real  buying 
movement.  Usual  summer  dullness,  mills  believe, 
will  hold  dowTi  the  buying  in  heavy  quantities  for 
the  next  month  to  six  weeks  at  least.  Demand  for 
wire  products  continues  good  wdth  plentiful  nail  in- 
quiry. A  new  hotel  is  to  be  constructed  at  Niagara 
Falls.  It  will  require  1000  tons  of  structural  steel.  A 
new  building  for  the  General  Electric  Co.  to  be  con- 
structed near  Buffalo  will  require  a  large  tonnage,  de- 
tails of  which  are  not  yet  available. 

We  quote  warehouse  prices,   Buffalo,  as  follows : 
Structural   shapes,    3.65c. ;   plates.    3.65c. ;    soft   steel 
bars,    3.55c. ;   hoops,    4.65a ;   bands,   4.3nc. ;   blue    an- 
nealed  sheets,    No.   10  gage.    4.45c.  ;    galvanized  steel 
sheets.  No.  28  gage,  6.35c.  ;  black  sheets.  No.  28  gage, 
5.25c. ;   cold   rolled   round   shafting,    4.70c. 
Old  Material. — The  market  continues  to  be  very  dull 
with  no  evidence  yet  of  the  expected  buying  movement. 
Mills   whose  operating   schedules    indicate   heavy   con- 
sumption of  scrap  material  have  been  showing  some  in- 
terest in  the  market,  but  have  not  reached  the  point 
of  actual  'buying.    With  the  adjustment  of  the  pig  iron 
base  to  a  new  low  level,  prosipeots  are  that  the  price 
of  heavy  melting   steel  will   be   sent  down,  and  there 
will  be  more   of  an  inducement  for  mills  to  replenish 
stocks.     The  prices  quoted  are  nominal. 

We  quote  f.o.b.  gross  ton  Buffalo  as  follows : 

Heavy   melting  steel $20.00  to  $21.00 

Low  phos..   0.04  and   under 24.00  to    25.00 

No.    1   railroad  wrought 17.00  to    18.00 

Car  wheels 17.50  to    18.50 

Machine    shop   turnings    13.00  to    14.00 

Cast  iron  borings 15.00  to    16.00 

No.  1  busheling 17.50  to    18.50 

Stove  plate 17.50  to    18.00 

Grate  bars    17.00  to    17.50 

Bundled  sheet  stampings 12.00  to    13.00 

No.   1   machinery  cast 20.00  to    21.00 

Hydraulic  compressed    17.00  to    18.00 

Railroad   malleable    21.00  to    22.00 


Philadelphia 

Production  and  Consumption  About  Equal — 

Pig  Iron  Pric«'s  Decline 

Philadelphia,  July  17.— The  fact  that  production 
and  consumption  continue  well  balanced  on  the  whole 
in  the  iron  and  steel  trade  in  this  district  is  an  en- 
couraging sign  to  manufacturers.  In  some  lines,  how- 
ever, there  has  developed  an  increase  of  shipments  in 
excess  of  bookings,  and  this  has  given  cause  for  greater 
caution  in  controlling  output.  The  weakest  spots  in 
the  market  relate  to  pig  iron  and  scrap.  Drops  in 
prices  have  occurred  in  both,  while  semi-finished  and 
finished  lines  are  maintaining  previously  established 
levels.  The  condition  prevailing  is  attributed  partially 
at  least  to  sea.sonal  dullness,  though  it  is  conceded  that 
consumers  are  buying  much  less  freely.  Specifications 
against  contracts  are  especially  good  in  .such  products 
as  structural  material.  It  is  hoped  that  the  pause  in 
buying  will  be  only  temporary,  some  producers  predict- 
ing that  it  will  give  way  within  a  month  or  so  to  a 
purchasing  movement,  as  it  is  said  that  buyers  have  no 
stocks  on  hand.  Fair-sized  lots  of  foundry  and  basic 
iron  have  been  sold,  but  the  business  was  confined  to 
only  a  few  furnaces.  Pig  iron  prices  have  declined 
from  50e.  to  $1  per  ton.  The  scrap  markets  in  most 
of  the  important  grades  have  fallen  from  50c.  to  $1.50 
per  ton. 

Pig  Iron.— Spotty  conditions  prevail  in  the  market 
for  pig  iron  in  this  district.  No.  2  plain  has  declined 
$1  a  ton  and  is  now  quoted  at  $26.76  to  $27.56,  deliv- 
ered, while  No.  IX  has  taken  a  similar  dovioiward  move- 
ment and  is  quoted  at  $28.26  to  $29.01,  delivered,  with 
a  slightly  less  decline  in  No.  2X,  now  quoted  at  $27.56, 
delivered.  The  market  has  not  become  clearly  defined. 
This  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  some  furnaces  have 
taken  only  small  lots  at  prices  that  vary  somewhat, 
but  at  the  same  time  good  sized  tonnages  of  foundry 
and  basic  iron  have  moved  at  the  prices  named.  It  is 
conceded  that  the  quotations  given  might  be  shaded, 
however,  on  further  attractive  tonnages.  Basic,  de- 
clining 50c.,  is  quoted  at  $26.50  to  $27,  delivered.  Trans- 
actions in  basic  during  the  past  week  in  this  di.strict 
aggregated  from  2500  to  3000  tons,  of  which  500  tons 
went  to  the  Penn  Seaboard  Steel  Corporation,  while 
sales  of  all  grades  of  foundry  iron  have  involved  about 
a  similar  tonnage.  No  blast  furnaces  are  reported  to 
have  been  banked,  though  there  is  talk  that  this  may 
be  resorted  to  in  the  near  future  unless  increased  busi- 
ness comes  out.  Foreign  iron  is  coming  into  this  dis- 
trict in  only  limited  quantities,  and  included  750  tons 
from  Germany  the  past  week.  Prices  of  foreign  iron 
also  have  declined  from  50c.  to  $1  per  ton. 

The  following  quotations  are.  with  the  exception 
of   those    on    low    phosphorus    iron,    for    delivery    at 
Philadelphia  and  include  freight  rates  varying  from 
76  cents  to  $1.64  per  gross  ton: 
Kast  r.i.  No,    2  plain,  1.75  to  2.25 

sil      $26.76  to  $27.56 

Ka."t    r,i.   Xr.,    L'.X.   2,2.5  to  2,75  sil.   27.56  to    28.26 

East.    I'a    .\-o.    1.x 28.26  to    29.01 

Virginia  No.    2  plain,   1.75   to  2.25 

sil 32.17  to    32.67 

Virginia  No.  2X,  2.25  to  2,75  sil..    32.67  to    33.17 

Basic  delivered  eastern  Pa 26.50  to    27.00 

Gray  forge   27.00  to    27.50 

Malleable 30.14  to    30.64 

Standard    low    phos.     (f.o.b.    fur- 
nace)        30.00  to    35.00 

Copper   bearing   low  phos.    (f.o.b. 

furnace)    32.00 

Foreign  Pig  Iron 
All  prices  f.o.b.  cars  Philadelphia,  duty  paid. 

Continental  foundry,   1.80  to  2.50  sil $26.50 

Continental  foundry,   2.50  to  3.25  sil 27.50 

Low    phos.     copper    free,     guar,    not    over 

0.035   per  cent   phos 34.00 

Continental,  phos.  1.50;  sil.  2  to  3 26.50 

Ferroalloys. — Sales  of  ferromanganese  are  extreme- 
ly limited  and  involve  only  small  lots,  offerings  being  in 
excess  of  demand.  The  market  is  unchanged  at  $117.50, 
Atlantic  seaboard,  for  both  domestic  and  foreign  ma- 
terial. Imports  of  ferromanganese  the  past  week  to 
this  district  totaled  750  tons,  all  of  which  came  from 
England. 

Semi-Finished  Steel. — The  market  for  billets  is  un- 
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changed  from  last  week  at  $42.50,  Pittsburgh,  for  re- 
rolling  quality,  and  $47.50  to  $50  for  forging  billets. 

Plates. — Inquiry  for  plates  has  improved  somewhat 
the  past  week.  The  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Railroad 
will  open  bids  tomorrow  for  800  tons  of  car  plates. 
One  prominent  producer  is  making  shipments  in  four 
to  six  weeks,  but  others  give  shorter  delivery.  Inability 
to  make  earlier  delivery  is  reported  to  have  caused  the 
loss  of  business  to  some  requiring  the  longer  period. 
Mills  are  operating  at  85  to  90  per  cent  of  capacity  and 
some  of  them  report  a  shortage  of  labor,  precluding 
heavier  production.  This  rate  of  output  is  due  largely 
to  specifications  from  locomotive  and  car  shops  against 
business  closed  several  months  ago  rather  than  to  new 
business.  Plates  are  fii-m  at  2.50c.,  base,  Pittsburgh, 
while  the  maximum  quotation  of  2.60c.  has  not  disap- 
peared. 

Structural  Steel. — Increased  demand  has  developed 
in  the  market  for  structural  material,  but  involves  small 
quantities.  The  price  is  firm  at  2.50c.,  base,  Pittsburgh. 
For  the  most  part,  mills  are  fairly  well  booked,  though 
some  are  anxious  to  take  on  new  tonnage. 

Bolts,  Nuts  and  Rivets. — Conditions  in  the  market 
for  bolts,  nuts  and  rivets  continue  to  be  quiet,  with 
prices  unchanged. 

Warehouse  Business. — No  change  has  been  made 
the  past  week  in  prices  for  steel  out  of  stock. 

Soft  steel  bars  and  small  shapes,  3.55o. ;  iron 
bars  (except  bands),  3.55c.;  round  edge  iron,  3.75c.; 
round  edge  steel,  iron  finished.  1%  x  V2  in.,  3.75c.; 
round  edge  steel  planished,  4.55c. ;  tank  steel  plates, 
14  in.  and  heavier,  3.65c. ;  tanli  steel  plates,  -ft  in., 
3.95c. ;  blue  annealed  steel  sheets.  No.  10  gage, 
4.25c. ;  black  sheets.  No.  28  gage,  5.15c. ;  galvanized 
sheets,  No.  28  gage.  6.25c. ;  square  twisted  and  de- 
formed steel  bars.  3.65c.;  structural  shapes,  3.65c.; 
diamond  pattern  plates,  %-in.,  5.40c.;  A-in.,  6.60c.; 
spring  steel,  5c. ;  round  cold-rolled  steel,  4.35c. ; 
squares  and  hexagons,  cold-rolled  steel,  4.85c.;  steel 
hoops,  1  in.  and  wider,  No.  20  gage  and  heavier, 
4.75c. ;  narrower  than  1  in.,  all  gages,  5.25c. ;  steel 
bands,  No.  12  gage  to  -ft-in.,  inclusive,  4.35c. ;  rails. 
3.55c. ;  tool  steel,  S.50c. ;  Norway  Iron,  7c. 

Ore. — Receipts  of  iron  ore  the  past  week  aggregated 
47,175  tons,  as  follows:  Sweden,  26,375  tons;  Cuba, 
12,400  tons;  St.  Johns,  Newfoundland,  8400  tons.  Man- 
ganese ore  receipts  included  4550  tons  from  Turkey, 
1100  tons  from  Calcutta,  India,  and  chrome  ore  receipts 
were  2000  tons,  coming  from  Portuguese  Africa. 

Old  Material. — Weakening  further  under  lack  of  de- 
mand, scrap  prices  have  declined  from  50c.  to  $1.50  per 
ton,  involving  practically  all  of  the  leading  grades. 
Heavy  melting  steel  has  declined  50c.  to  a  range  of 
$16.50  to  $17.50.  Low  phosphorus  scrap  has  dropped 
$1.50  and  is  quoted  at  $21.50  to  $22.50,  a  fair  sized  lot 
ha\ing  been  sold  at  the  former  figure.  A  large  tonnage 
of  mixed  borings  for  blast  furnace  use  was  sold  at  $13, 
and  it  is  reported  that  this  grade  of  old  material  might 
be  bought  for  50c.  less.  Machine  shop  tui-nings  were 
sold  at  $14.  No  immediate  signs  of  improvement  in 
the  scrap  market  are  apparent.  Luria  Bros,  have  pur- 
chased approximately  3000  tons  of  wrought  iron  struc- 
tural material  recovered  from  the  destroyed  Broad 
Street  shed  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 

We  quote  for  delivery  at  consuming  points  in  this 
district  as  follows: 

No.  1  heavy  melting  steel $16. 50  to  $17  50 

Scrap  rails   16.50  to    17.50 

Steel  rails  for  rolling 19,00  to    20.00 

No.   1   low  phos.,  heavy   0.04   and 

^  ""fl.er   ., 21.50  to    22.50 

Cast  iron  car  wheels 20.00  to    21  00 

No.  1  railroad  ^vrought. . '. 18.00  to    19.00 

No.   1  yard  wrought 17.00  to    18  00 

No.   1   forge  fire.    I5.50  to    16.00 

Bundled  sheets   (for  steel  works)   14.00  to    14.50 

No.   1   busheling    16.50  to    17.50 

Mixed   borings  and  turnings   (for 

blast   furnace    use) 12.50  to    13.50 

Machine  shop  turnings   (for  steel 

works  use)    ....    14.00  to    14.50 

Machine  shop  turnings    (for  roll- 
ing mill  use) 14.50  to    15.00 

Heavy  axle  turnings   (or  equiva- 

^lent) 16.00  to    16.50 

Cast    borings     (for     steel     works 

and   rolling  milJs) 15.00  to    15.50 

Cast  borings  (for  chemical  plants)    18.00  to    19  00 

No.  1  cast..... 20.50  to    21.50 

Heavy   breakable   cast    (for   steel 

plants)    18. no  to    IS. 50 

Railroad  grate  bars 17.00  to    18.00 

Stove  plate   (for  steel  plant  use)    16.50  to    17.00 

Railroad    malleable    19.00  to    20  00 

NVrought  Iron  and  soft  steel  pipes 

and   tubes   (new  speclflcations)    15.50  to    16,00 

Shafting    22.00  to    24.00 

Steel  axles   24.00  to    26.00 


Cleveland 


Pig    Iron    Prices    Lower — Heavy    Ore    Ship- 
ments— Scrap  Marked  Down 

Cleveland,  July  17.— With  a  good  car  supply  at 
lower  lake  ports,  ere  is  moving  in  heavy  volume  and 
July  shipments  are  expected  to  exceed  10,000,000  tons. 
No  sales  are  reported. 

Pig  Iron.— Prices  have  further  declined  in  a  market 
that  is  so  dull  that  it  is  impossible  to  definitely  estab- 
lish quotations.  However,  the  situation  continues  very 
weak  in  all  Central  Western  districts.  In  the  Mahon- 
ing Valley  district,  foundry  grades  are  now  quoted  at 
$25  to  $26  and  there  are  unconfirmed  i-eports  of  quota- 
tions lower  than  $25.  Steel  makers  appear  to  be  lead- 
ing in  price  reductions.  In  Southern  Ohio  the  market 
is  nominally  at  $26,  but  admittedly  weak.  Buffalo 
foundry  iron  is  being  offered  at  $25  and  there  are  un- 
confirmed reports  from  New  England  indicating  that 
this  grade  is  being  offered  at  $24  probably  by  Buffalo 
furnaces.  Locally  the  general  asking  price  is  $27  and 
some  small  lot  sales  for  local  delivery  are  reported  at 
this  price.  However,  Cleveland  furnaces  will  have  to 
leduce  their  quotations  to  keep  out  competition  of  Val- 
ley furnaces,  naming  prices  below  $25.75.  A  local  pro- 
ducer quoted  a  price  equivalent  to  $25.67  on  the  inquiry 
for  3000  tons  of  malleable  for  Indianapolis,  from  the 
Link  Belt  Co.  which  evidently  has  not  yet  bought  its 
iron.  In  spite  of  the  general  weakness,  two  lake  fur- 
naces that  are  well  filled  with  orders  are  still  holding 
close  to  their  recent  prices  and  report  a  few  small  lot 
sales  at  $28.50  and  $29.  Inquiry  continues  light  and  is 
mostly  for  small  lots  for  early  shipment.  The  West- 
inghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co.  is  inquiring  for  800  tons 
of  foundry  iron  for  its  Trafford  City,  Pa.,  plant  and 
the  General  Electric  Co.  has  an  inquiry  out  for  100  tons 
of  low  phosphorus  malleable  iron  for  its  Erie  works. 
We  note  the  sale  of  two  car  lots  of  high  silicon  Besse- 
mer iron  by  a  Valley  furnace  at  $28,  this  usually  com- 
manding $2  a  ton  above  standard  Bessemer  iron.  Low 
phosphorus  iron  is  weak  at  about  $1  lower.  Alabama 
foundry  iron  is  being  freely  offered  at  $25.  Fannie 
furnace  of  the  M.  A.  Hanna  Co.,  West  Middlesex,  Pa., 
which  has  been  kept  in  blast  until  its  entire  ore  supply 
could  be  used  up,  will  go  out  this  week. 

Quotations  below,  except  on  basic  and  low  phos- 
phorus iron,  are  delivered  Cleveland,  and  for  local 
iron  include  a  50c.  switching  charge.  Ohio  silvery 
and  Southern  iron  prices  are  based  on  a  $3.02  freight 
rate  from  Jackson  and   $6   rate  from   Birmingham: 

Basic.   Valley   furnace $25.00 

Northern   No.    2   fdy.,   sil.    1.75    to 

2.25   $27.00  to    27.50 

Southern  fdy..  sil.   1.75   to  2.25...  31.00 

Malleable    27.00  to    27.50 

Ohio   silvery,    8   per   cent 41.52 

Standard    low   phos.,    Valley    fur- 
nace        33.00  to    34.00 

Coke.— The  coke  market  is  dull  and  prices,  while 
not  firm,  show  little  change.  Standard  Connellsville 
foundry  coke  is  quoted  at  $5.50  to  $6.50  and  some  mak- 
ers of  the  better  grades  are  getting  $6.50  to  $7  for 
prompt  shipment  or  contracts. 

Reinforcing  Bars. — The  market  on  rail  steel  bars 
continues  irregularly  with  2.35c.  the  common  quota- 
tion, but  with  some  mills  going  to  2.30c.  or  lower.  The 
Moses  Cleaveland  School,  Cleveland,  requiring  200  tons, 
has  been  placed  with  Republic  Structural  Iron  Works, 
and  300  tons  for  the  Cleveland  Library  has  been  taken 
by  the  Concrete  Reinforcing  Engineering  Co.  T.  E. 
McShaffrey  has  been  awarded  the  general  contract  for 
the  State  Street  viaduct,  Akron,  requiring  300  tons. 
The  Hunkin  Conkey  Construction  Co.  has  been  awarded 
the  general  contract  for  the  Jamestovra  Hotel,  James- 
town, N.  Y.,  requiring  700  tons. 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel. — Mills  are  getting  a  fair 
volume  of  specifications  on  contracts,  but  new  business 
is  light  and  confined  to  small  lots.  While  there  have 
been  some  suspensions  of  deliveries,  these  do  not  in- 
volve large  tonnages.  Most  of  the  suspensions  have 
been  on  hot-rolled  strip  steel  contracts  by  makers  of 
cold-rolled   strip    steel   whose    business   has    fallen    off 
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somewhat  owing  to  easing  in  the  autoniobilo  field.  On 
the  other  hand,  some  consumers  are  crowding  mills  for 
shipments.  Some  buyers  are  trying  to  bring  out  lower 
prices  than  regular  quotations  and  while  there  are 
rumoi^  of  shading,  these  appear  to  be  without  foun- 
dation in  respect  to  steel  bars,  plates  and  structural 
material,  on  which  the  market  is  firm.  The  only  weak- 
ness seems  to  be  in  hot-rolled  strip  steel,  quotations  of 
2.75c.  to  2.90c.  being  reported  on  bands.  It  is  under- 
stood that  one  of  the  pending  inquiries  for  lake  boats  is 
from  the  Ford  Motor  Co.  for  two  large  freighters,  each 
requiring  5000  tons  of  steel  for  carrying  ore  to  its 
River  Rouge  plant.  The  Pere  Marquette  Railroad, 
which  recently  asked  for  prices  on  two  car  ferries  re- 
quiring 5200  tons  of  plates,  has  rejected  all  quotations 
and  will  take  new  bids  this  week.  An  Ohio  fabricator 
is  figuring  on  Great  Northern  Railroad  bridge  work 
requiring  2400  tons  of  structural  material.  Local  plate 
mills  report  a  fair  volume  of  small  orders.  While  2.50c. 
is  the  common  price  for  tank  plates,  mills  are  still  get- 
ting 2.60c.  for  boiler  plates.  Several  independent  mills 
placed  the  new  bar  card  of  extras  in  eflFect  July  16. 

Sheets. — A  number  of  mills  are  looking  for  orders 
for  black  sheets  and  some  are  still  quoting  3.75c.  on 
this  grade.  Other  grades  are  holding  firm  at  regular 
prices.  One  Valley  district  mill  that  has  been  holding 
to  3.25c.  for  light-gage  blue  annealed  sheets  is  now 
quoting  3c.  for  all  gages.  New  business  is  light  and 
some  consumers  are  not  specifying  full  quotas  on  their 
contracts. 

Jobbers  quote  steel  bars.  3.36c.;  plates  and  struc- 
tural shapes,  3.46c.  ;  No.  9  galvanized  wire,  3.70c.  ; 
No.  9  annealed  wire.  3.25c.;  No.  28  black  sheets. 
4.65c. ;  No.  28  g-alvanized  sheets.  5.80c. ;  No.  10  blue 
annealed  sheets,  3.75c.  to  4.06c.  ;  cold  rolled  rounds. 
3.90c.  ;  flats,  squares  and  hexagons  4.40c.  ;  hoops  and 
bands.  1  in.  and  wider  and  20  gage  or  heavier. 
4.16c.;  narrower  than  1  in.  or  lighter  than  No.  20 
gage,   4.60c. 

Semi-Finished  Steel. — The  market  is  inactive  on  all 
grades  and  there  has  been  no  recent  test  of  prices. 
Mills  continue  to  hold  to  $42.50  for  sheet  bars,  billets 
and  slabs. 

Bolts,  Xuts  and  Rivets. — Bolt  and  nut  manufactur- 
ers are  now  generally  quoting  an  additional  discount 
of  10  per  cent,  making  50,  10  and  10  per  cent  off  list 
as  the  prevailing  price  for  large  machine  bolts.  How- 
ever, the  market  lacks  firmness  and  there  are  reports 
of  quotations  below  that  named  above.  Specifications 
are  fairly  heavy,  but  new  business  is  light.  Recent 
shading  of  rivet  prices  has  been  sufficient  to  establish 
prices  at  a  spread  with  the  minimum  quotations  $2 
lower,  making  ruling  prices  2.15c.  to  2.25c.  for  struc- 
tural and  2.25c.  to  3.25c.  for  boiler  rivets. 

Old  Material. — Prices  on  most  grades  except  heavy 
melting  steel  have  declined  50c.  to  $1  or  more  a  ton. 
Machine  shop  turnings  are  particularly  weak,  owing 
to  a  large  production  and  absence  of  demand  coupled 
with  the  fact  that  some  consumers  are  holding  up  ship- 
ments. Heavy  melting  steel  is  unchanged  but  the  re- 
cent decline  on  this  material  was  greater  than  on  most 
other  grades.  Busheling  has  declined  $2  a  ton  and  cast 
scrap  has  been  marked  down  another  $1  a  ton.  The 
market  continues  inactive  on  all  grades.  Sales  to  con- 
sumers are  confined  to  small  lots  that  dealers  are  com-  , 
pelled  to  move  and  on  which  they  name  attractive 
prices.  A  local  consumer  has  been  sounding  the  mar- 
ket on  heavy  melting  steel  and  would  probably  pay  $16 
to  $16.50  delivered  for  this  grade. 

We  quote  dealers  prices  f.o.b.  Cleveland  per 
gross  ton  ; 

Heavy   melting   steel $16.00  to  $16.50 

Rails  for  rolling 18.50  to    19.00 

Rails  under  3-ft 18.00  to    18.50 

Low   phosphorus   melting 18.50  to    19.00 

Cast    borings    12.50  to    12.75 

Machine    shop    turnings    11.00  to    11.25 

Mixed  borings  and  shori  turnings   11.50  to    12.00 

Compressed  sheet  steel 14.00  to    14.50 

Railroad  wrought 12.25  to    12.75 

Railroad    malleable    22.00  to    23.00 

Light  bundle  sheet  staniping.s.  ..  .    10.00  to    10,50 

Steel   axle  turnings    15.00  to    15.50 

No.   1   cast    19.00  to    20.00 

No.    1    busheling    10.00  to    11.00 

Drop  forge  flashings 10.50  to    11.00 

Railroad  grate  bars 12.50  to    13.00 

Stove  plate   13.00  to    13.50 

.Pipes  and  flues   9.00  to      9.50 


San  Francisco 


Very  Little  Activity  in  Iron  and  Steel,  with 
Prices  Softening 

San  FitANCisco,  July  10. — Business  is  quiet  and 
there  is  an  undercurrent  of  feeling  that  this  condition 
will  prevail  for  some  weeks  and  possibly  longer,  but 
whether  it  is  merely  due  to  the  usual  relaxation  of  the 
summer  period  or  to  some  basic  causes  not  clearly  de- 
fined, is  a  question  not  easily  answered  at  this  time. 
As  far  as  the  iron  and  steel  business  is  concerned,  there 
is  very  little  activity  with  prices  a  shade  easier,  for 
this  section  of  the  State  and  about  steady  for  Los  An- 
geles and  adjacent  counties.  This  is  regarded  here  as 
a  temporary  condition  that  will  be  equalized  before 
the  close  of  the  year. 

Pig  Iron. — Trading  is  of  a  routine  character  and 
mostly  confined  to  small  lots,  the  larger  consumers  be- 
ing fairly  well  supplied  and  the  smaller  establishments 
taking  just  enough  to  satisfy  immediate  needs  and  ap- 
parently giving  no  attention  to  the  future.  They  say 
they  are  justified  in  this  position  by  market  conditions 
in  the  Eastern  States  and  also  in  England  where  prices 
have  been  reduced  with  every  prospect  for  further  de- 
clines on  round  lots  for  early  shipment.  Local  impor- 
ters say  there  is  a  slight  increase  in  the  inquiries  for 
English,  Scotch  and  Chinese  iron,  but  as  far  as  learned 
the  resulting  volume  of  business  has  been  small  and 
unimportant.  Prices  at  present  range  from  $35.50  to 
$37  per  ton,  duty  paid,  on  foreign  iron.  It  is  stated  by 
those  in  close  touch  with  the  market  that  some  change 
in  prices  is  imminent,  but  while  there  are  some 
strengthening  tendencies,  there  is  doubt  as  to  whether 
prices  will  be  advanced.  There  has  been  considerable 
talk  about  getting  iron  in  quantity  from  China,  but  if 
this  traffic  is  to  assume  large  proportions,  some  radical 
changes  in  freight  costs  will  be  necessary.  Pig  iron 
can  now  be  brought  from  England  more  cheaply  than 
from  China.  This  is  possible  because  of  the  fact  that 
carriers  can  bring  iron  here  from  England  and  the  con- 
tinent with  a  certainty  of  an  immediate  return  cargo 
whereas  that  would  be  very  uncertain  as  to  China. 

Coke. — There  is  practically  no  activity  in  this  line 
and  there  are  no  quotable  figures.  All  sales  here  are 
being  made  f.o.b.  shipping  point,  so  all  interested  par- 
ties can  easily  determine  the  cost  laid  down  here  by 
keeping  posted  on  prices  at  Eastern  and  English  ship- 
ping ports.  Among  the  largest  consumers  here  are  the 
railroad  companies  whose  requirements  average  about 
1500  tons  per  month,  but  that  business  is  all  covered 
by  contract  and  what  they  buy  in  the  local  markets  is 
not  important  in  volume.  The  other  consumers  are  well 
supplied  for  the  present  and  are  not  in  the  market. 

Old  Material. — Neither  sellers  nor  consumers  show 
much  interest  in  the  market  for  scrap.  The  falling  off 
in  business  in  finished  products  has  had  a  softening 
effect  on  old  material,  but  prices  are  fairly  well  sus- 
tained, the  present  range  being  about  $15  to  $15.50  per 
gross  ton.  Dealers  say  there  is  considerable  hesitancy 
on  the  part  of  consumers  and  what  might  be  called 
steady  figures  apply  only  to  the  best  grades,  that  is, 
cut  to  lengths.  A  few  sales  of  borings  and  turnings 
have  been  effected  but  the  quantity  has  been  small. 
Unprepared  scrap,  or  a  general  mixture,  is  very  slow 
to  sell  and  it  is  reported  that  in  some  small  trading, 
the  asking  figures  were  shaded  fractionally.  It  seems 
to  be  a  period  of  expectancy  on  the  part  of  consumers, 
the  hope  being  that  prices  will  weaken  in  the  near 
future.  While  present  available  quantities  are  suffi- 
cient to  go  around,  there  is  no  oversupply.  Some  ton- 
nage is  due  by  sea  but  the  quantity  is  not  believed  to 
be  very  considerable. 

Net  earnings  of  the  Trumbull  Steel  Co.,  Warren, 
for  the  second  quarter,  applicable  to  surplus,  are  placed 
at  $1,272,000  and  $2,000,000  for  the  first  six  months. 
Net  for  the  first  half  is  therefore  equivalent  to  $3.50 
per  share  of  common  stock  outstanding.  Net  the  first 
quarter  was  reported  at  $750,000.  The  company's 
favorable  earning  position  is  attributed  in  part  to  ad- 
vanced price  of  tin  plate  the  second  quarter. 


Prices  Finished  Iron  and  Steel  f.o.b. 
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Plates 

Sheared,   tank  quality,   base,   per  lb 2.50c. 

Structural  Material 

Beams,   channels,   etc.,  base,    per   lb 2.50c. 

Sheet   piling    2.65c. 

Iron  and  Steel  Bars 

Soft   steel   bars,   base,   per   lb 2.40c. 

Soft  steel  bars  for  cold   finishing $3  per  ton  over  base 

Reinforcing  steel  bars,  base ii9^- 

Refined  iron  bars,  base,  per  lb 3.25c. 

Double  refined  iron  bars,  base,  per  lb 4.85c.  to  5.00c. 

Stay  bolt   iron  bars,   base,   per   lb 8.00c.  to  8.50c. 

Hot-Rolled  Flats 
Hoops,  ordinary  gages  and  widths,  base,  per  lb. 3.15c.  to  3.30c. 

Hoops,  light  gage,   under  1   in.    wide 3.30c.  to  3.50c. 

Bands,    base,    per    lb 3.15c.  to  3.30c. 

Strips,  base,  per  lb 3.00c.  to  3.30c. 

Cotton  ties,  per  bundle  of  45  lb $1.61 

Cold-Finished   Steels 

Bars  and   shafting  base,   per  lb 3.25c. 

Strips,    base,    per   lb 5.00c.  to  5.25c. 

Wire  Products 

Nails,  base,  per  keg $3.00 

Galvanized  nails.  1  in.  and  over $2.25  over  base 

Galvanized   nails,   less   than    1    in 2.50  over  base 

Bris;ht  plain  wire,   base,   No.   9   gage,  per   100   lb 2.75 

Annealed   fence   wire,   base,  per   100   lb 2.90 

Spring  wire,  base,  per  100  lb 3.70 

Galvanized  wire.  No.   9.  base,  per  100  lb 3.3.T 

Galvanized  barbed,  base,  per  100  lb 3.80 

Galvanized   staples,   base,    per  Iceg 3.80 

Painted  barbed  wire,   base,   per   100  lb 3.45 

Polished   staples,    base,    per   keg 3.45 

Cement   coated   nails,    base,    per   count   keg 2.70 

Woven  fence,  carloads  (to  jobbers) ....  6714  per  cent  oft  list 
Woven   fence,  carloads    (to  retailers) 65  per  cent  off  list 

Bolts  and  Nuts 

Machine  bolts,  small,  rolled  threads.  .60  and  10  percent  off  list 
Machine  bolts,  small,  cut  threads.  .50,  10  and  10  per  cent  off  list 
Machine  bolts,  larger  and  longer. .  50,  10  and  10  per  cent  off  list 
Carriage  bolts,  %  x  6  in. : 

Smaller  and  shorter,  rolled  threads 

50,  10  and  10  per  cent  off  list 

Cut   threads    50  and  10  per  cent  off  list 

Larger  and  longer    50  and  10  per  cent  off  list 

Lag  bolts   60  and  10  per  cent  off  list 

Plow  bolts,  Nos.  1,  2  and  3  heads. . .  .50  and  10  per  cent  off  list 

Other  style  heads   20  per  cent  extra 

Machine  bolts,  c.p.c.  and  t.  nuts,  %  x  4  in. 

45  and  10  per  cent  off  list 

Larger   and    longer   sizes    45  and  10  per  cent  off  list 

Hot  pressed  square  or   hex.   nuts,  blank 3.75c.  off  list 

Hot  pressed  nuts,  tapped 3.75c.  off  list 

C.p.c.  and  t.  square  or  hex.  nuts,  blank 3.75c.  off  list 

C.p.c.  and  t.  square  or  hex.  nuts,  tapped 3.75c.  off  list 

Semi-flnished  hex.  nuts : 

A  in.  and  smaller,  U.  S.  S 80  per  cent  off  list 

%   in.  and  larger,  U.   S.    S 75  per  cent  off  list 

Small  sizes,   S.   A.   E SO  and  5  per  cent  off  list 

S.    A.    E.,    %    in.    and    larger 75  and  5  per  cent  off  list 

Stove  bolts  in  packages 75,  10  and  5  per  cent  off  list 

Stove   bolts   in  bulk 75,  10,  5  and  2Y.  per  cent  off  list 

Tire   bolts    50.  10  and  10  per  cent  off  list 

Bolt  ends  with  hot  pressed  nuts.  .50.  10  and  10  per  cent  off  list 
Turnbuckles,  with  ends.    >4   in.  and  smaller 

55  and  5  to  50  per  cent  off  list 
Turnbuckles,   without  ends,    %    in.   and   smaller 

70  and  10  to  65  and  5  per  cent  off  list 
Washers     5c.  to  5.25c.  off  list 

Cap  and  Set  Screws 
Milled  square  and  hex.  head  cap  screws, 
„  ,  65  and  10  per  cent  off  list 

Milled  set  screws    65  and  10  per  cent  off  list 

Upset  cap  screws    75  per  cent  off  list 

Upset    set    screws    75  per  cent  off  list 

Milled   studs    50  per  cent  off  list 

Rivets 
Large  structural  and  ship  rivets,  base,  per  100  lb.  $3.15  to  $3.25 

Large  boiler  rivets,  base,  per  100  lb 3.25  to    3  35 

Small  rivets   65  and  5  to  60  and  10  off  list 

Track  Equipment 

Spikes,   A  In.  and  larger,  base,   per   100  lb $3.15 

Spikes,  %  in..  ^  In.  and  %  in.,  per  100  lb $3.50  to    3.75 

fp  kes.   ft  In 3.50  to    3.75 

Spikes,  boat  and  barge,  base,   per   100   lb 3.50  to    3  75 

Track  bolts,  %  In.  and  larger,  base,  per  100  lb..  4.00  to  4.25 
Track  bolts,  %  In.  and  %  in.,  base,  per  100  lb..   5.00  to    5.50 

Tie  plates,  per   100   lb 2.55  to    2.60 

Angle   bars,   base,    per    100    lb 2.75 
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To  the  large  Jobbing  trade  the  above  discounts  are  in- 
creased by  one  point,  with  supplementary  discount  of  5  per 
cent  on  black  and  1%  points,  with  a  supplementary  discount 
of  5  per  cent,  on  galvanized. 

Boiler  Tubes 
Lap  Welded  Steel 

2  to  2%   in 

2%    to  2%    in 

3  in 


Charcoal  Iron 

1%    in +18 

1%   to      - 


2   to   2%    in... 

2%    to   3   in.  .. 
SVi    to   4%    in. 


3Vi    to   3%    in 42% 

4  to  13  in 46 

Less  carload  lots  4  points  less. 

Standard  Commercial  Seamless  Boiler  Tubes 
Cold  Drawn 

1  in 55        I   3    and   3%    in 36 

1%    and   1%    in 47  3%    and    3%    in 37 

1%  in 31  4    in 41 

2  and   2%   in 22  4%  in.  and  5  in 33 

2%   and  2%  in 32        I 

Hot  Rolled 

3  and   3%    in 38  4  in 43 

3%   in.  and  Z%  in 39        I 

Less  carloads,  4  points  less.  Add  $8  per  net  ton  for  more 
than  four  gages  heavier  than  standard.  No  extras  for 
lengths  up  to  and  including  24  ft.  Sizes  smaller  than  1  in. 
and  lighter  than  standard  gage  to  be  sold  at  mechanical  tube 
list  and  discount.  Intermediate  sizes  and  gages  not  listed 
take  price  of  net  larger  outside  diameter  and  heavier  gage. 
Seamless  Mechanical  Tubing 

Carbon  under  0.30,   base 83  per  cent  off  list 

Carbon  0.30  to  0.40,  base ; 81  per  cent  off  list 

Plus  usual  differentials  and  extras  for  cutting.   Warehouse 
discounts  range  higher. 

Seamless  Locomotive  and  Superheater  Tubes 


Cents  per  Ft 

2-in.  O.D.  12  gage 15 

2-in.  O.D.  11  gage 16 

2-in.  O.D.  10  gage 17 

2%-in.  O.D.  12  gage..      17 
2H-in.  O.D.  11  gage. 


Standard  cokes,  per 


Cents  per  Ft. 
2%-in.  O.D.  10  gage..      20 

3-in.    O.D.    7    gage 35 

1%-in.  O.D.  9  gage..  15 
5%-in.  O.D.  9  e-age..  55 
5%-in.    O.D.    9    gage..      57 

Tin  Plate 

3e  box $5.50 

Terne  Plate 

20  X  28  in.) 
20-lb.  coating  : 
25-lb.  coating  : 
30-lb.  coating 
35-lb.  coating  : 
40-lb.  coating  : 


$14.90 
16.20 
17.35 
18.35 
19.35 


.3.00c. 


(Per  package, 
8-lb.    coating,    100    lb. 

base    $11.00 

8-lb.  coating  I.  C 11.30 

12-lb.  coating  I.   C 12.70 

15-lb.  coating  1.  C 13.96 

Sheets 
Blue    Annealed 

Nos.  9  and  10    (base),  per  lb 

Box  Annealed,  One   Pass  Cold  Rolled 

No.    28    (base),   per   lb 3.85c. 

Automobile  Sheets 

Regular  auto  body  sheets,   base   (22   gage),  per  lb 5.35c. 

Galvanized 

No.   28    (base),  per  lb 5.00c. 

Long  Ternes 

No.  28  gage  (base),  8-lb.  coating,  per  lb 5.30c. 

Tin-Mill   Black   Plate 

No.    28    (base),    per   lb 3.85c. 

Manufacturers  have  pamphlets,  which  can  be  had  upon 
application,  giving  price  differentials  for  gage  and  extras  for 
length,  width,   shearing,   etc. 


Freight  Rates 

Aaa*,v®*^^*  rates  from  Pittsburgh  on  finished  iron  and    steel   products,   in   carload  lots,  to   points   named, 
per  100  lb.,  are  as  follows: 


Philadelphia,  domestic.  $0.32 
Philadelphia,  export.  ..  0.235 
Baltimore,   domestic...   0.31 

Baltimore,   export 0.225 

New  York,  domestic. . .    0.34 

New  York,  export 0.255 

Boston,  domestic 0.365 

Boston,  export 0.255 

The  minimum  carload  to  rr 
to  the  Pacific  Coast 


Buffalo $0,265 

Cleveland    0.215 

Cleveland.   Youngstown 

Comb 0.19 

Detroit    0.29 

Cincinnati    0.29 

Indianapolis    0.31 

Chicago    0.34 

■  of  the  foregoing  points  is  36,000  lb 


St.  Louis   $0.43 

Kansas    City    0.735 

Kansas  City  (pipe) . . .   0.705 

St.  Paul   0.60 

Omaha    0.735 

Omaha    (pipe)    0.705 

Denver 1.27 

Denver   (pipe) 1.215 

""   ■■        To  Denver   the  minimur 


Pacific  Coast    $1.34 

Pac.  Coast,  ship  plates  1.20 

Birmingham    0.58 

Memphis    0.56 

Jacksonville,   all   rail..   0.70 
Jacksonville,    rail    and 

water   0.415 

New  Orleans    0.67 

loading  is   40.000  lb.,   while 


•and  steel  products,  except  structural  material,  the  minimum  is  80,000  lb.     On  the  latter  item 


5n  nn?  fv,*"?!''^* u.°  '^  minimum  of  50,000  lb.,  and  there  is  an  extra  charge  of  9c.  per  100  lb.  on  carloads  of  a  minimum  of 
.  ■??nn?iv.°"^^""""''"'''  °'  wrought  Iron  and  steel  pipe  to  Kansas  City.  St.  Paul.  Omaha  and  Denver  the  minimum  carload 
I?    J  7  ri J        ""  "'°"  ^""  ®'®'^'  Items  not  noted  above  the  rates  vary  somewhat  and  are  given  in  detail  in  the  regular  rail- 

Rates  from  Atlantic  Coast  ports  (i.e.,  New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore)  to  Pacific  Coast  ports  of  call  on  most 
steamship  lines,  via  the  Panama  Canal,  are  as  follows:  Pig  Iron.  30c.  to  40c.;  ship  plates.  30c.  to  40c.;  ingot  and  muck  bars, 
structural  steel  common  wire  products  including  cut  or  wire  nails,  spikes,  and  wire  hoops,  30c.  to  40c. ;  sheets  and  tin  plates, 
30c.  to  40c  ;  rods,  wire  rope  cable  and  strands,  75c. ;  wire  fencing,  netting  and  stretcher,  49c. ;  pipes  not  over  8  In.  in  diameter, 
50c. ;  over  8  in.  in  diameter,  2%c.  per  In.  or  fraction  thereof  additional.  All  prices  per  100  lb.  in  carload  lots,  minimum  40,000  lb. 


Prices  of  Raw  Materials,  Semi- Finished  and  Finislicd  Products 


Ores 

Lake  Superior  Ores,  Delivered  Lower  Lake  Porta 

Old  range  Bessemer.  55  per  cent  iron $6.45 

Old  range  non-Bessemer,  51 V4  per  cent  iron 5.70 

Meaabl  Bessemer.  55  per  cent  Iron 6.20 

Mesabi  non-Bessemer,  51  Vj  per  cent  iron 6...0 

Foreign  Ore,   per    Unit,  c.i.f.  PJMadelphia   or  Baltimore 
Iron  ore.  low  phos.,  copper  free,  55  to  58   per 

cent  iron  in  dry  Spanish  or  Algerian llVjC. 

Iron  ore,  Swedish,  average  66  per  cent  iron. .  .  10.50c. 

Manganese  ore,   washed,   51   per   cent   manga- 

nose,   from   the   Caucasus,    nominal 4Sc. 

Manganese  ore.  ordinary.  48   per  cent  manga- 

'  nese.   from   the   Caucasus    42c. 

Manganese  ore.  Brazilian  or  Indian,   nominal  45c. 

Tungsten  ore,  per  unit,  in  60  per  cent  concen- 

Chrome  ore,    basic.   48  per  cent  Cr^Oj.   crude. 

per    ton,   ci.f.    Atlantic   seaboard $18.00  to    28.00 

Molybdenum  ore,  85  per  cent  concentrates,  per 

lb.    of    M0S2,    New    York 75c.  to  S5c. 


Ferroalloys 

Ferromangane.se,  domestic,  SO  per  cent,  fur- 
nace, or  seaboard,  per  ton 

Ferromanganese,  British,  80  per  cent,  f.o.b. 
Atlantic   port,  duty  paid 

Spiegeleisen,  domestic,  19  to  21  per  cent,  per 

ton,  furnace $45. ( 

Spiegeleisen,  domestic.  16  to  19  per  cent,  fur- 
nace,  per   ton 44. 1 

Ferrosilicon,  50  per  cent,  delivered,  per  gross 
ton  

Ferrosilicon,  Bessemer.  10  per  cent,  per  ton. 
furnace     

Ferrosilicon,  Bessemer,  11  fier  cent,  per  ton, 
furnace 

Ferrosilicon,  Bessemer,  12  per  cent,  per  ton. 
furnace  

Ferrosilicon,  Bessemer,  13  per  cent,  per  ton. 
furnace  

Ferrosilicon,  Bessemer,  14  per  cent,  per  ton, 
furnace   

Silvery  iron,  6  per  cent,  per  ton,  furnace.... 

Silvery  iron,  7  per  cent,  per  ton,  furnace. . . . 

Silvery  iron,  S  per  cent,  per  ton,   furnace.... 

Silvery  iron,  9   per  cent,  per  ton,  furnace .... 

Silvery  iron,  10  per  cent,  per  ton,  furnace.  .  .  . 

Silvery  iron,  11  per  cent,  per  ton,  furnace. .  .  . 

Silvery  iron,  12  per  cent,  per  ton,  furnace. . . . 

Ferrotungsten.    per    lb.    contained    metal 

Ferrochromium.  4  to  6  per  cent  carbon.  60  to 
70  per  cent  Cr.  per  lb.  contained  Cr.  de- 
livered      

Ferrochromium,  6  to  7  per  cent  carbon,  60  to 
70  per  cent  Cr.,   per  lb 

Ferrovanadium,  per  lb.   contained   vanadium..    $3. 

Ferrocarbontitaniura,    15    to    18    per    cent,    per 


$117.50 

117.50 

I  to    47.50 

I  to    46.50 

82.50 

48.50 


Moderate  Duty 
$43.00  to  $46.00 
40.00  to  43.00 
42.00  to  45.00 
45.00  to  47.00 
38.00  to    43.00 


Fluxes  and  Refractories 

Fluorspar,   80  per  cent  and  over  calcium  fluoride,   not 

over    5    per    cent    silica,    per    net    ton    f.o.b.    Illinois 

and  Kentucky  mines    $22.00 

Fluorspar,  85  per  cent  and   over  calcium   fluoride,  not 
over   5   per   cent   silica,    per   net   ton   f.o.b.   Illinois 

and    Kentucky    mines    23.50 

Per  1000  f.o.b.  works: 

Fire   Clay;  High  Duty 

Pennsylvania      $48.00  to  $51.00 

Ohio    45.00  to    47.00 

Kentucky     45.00  to    47.00 

Illinois     48.00  to    50.00 

Missouri     4S.U0  to    50.00 

Ground   fire  clay,    per   net   ton 6.50  to      9.50 

Silica  Brick: 

Pennsylvania     42.00  to    45.00 

Chicago    52.00 

Birmingham 48.00 

Ground  silica  clay,  per  net  ton 10.00 

Magnesite  Brick : 

Standard    size,    per    net   ton    (f.o.b.    Balti- 
more and  Chester,  Pa.) 65.00 

Grain  magnesite,  per  net  ton   (f.o.b.  Balti- 
more and  Chester,   Pa.) 40.00 

Chrome   Brick: 

Standard  size,  per  net  ton 50.00 

Semi-Finished  Steel,  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh  or 
Youngstown,  per  gross  ton 

Rolling  billets.  4-in.  and  over $42.50 

Rolling  billets,   2-in.  and  under 42.50 

Forging  billets,  ordinary   carbons $47.50  to    50.00 

Sheet  bars,   Bessemer   42.50 

Sheet  bars,  open-hearth   42.50 


Slabs    .■ »*2-50 

Wire  rods,  common  soft,  base.  No.  5  to  Vi-ln 51.00 

Wire  rods,  common  soft,  coarser  than  U-ln. .  .$2.50  over  base 

Wire  rods,  screw  stock $5  per  ton  over  base 

Wire  rods,  carbon  0.20  to  0.40 J3  per  ton  over  base 

Wire  rods,  carbon  0.41  to  0.55 $5  per  ton  over  base 

Wire  rods,  carbon  0.56  to  0.75 $7.50  per  ton  over  base 

Wire  rods,  carbon  over  0.75 $10  per  ton  over  base 

Wire  rod.s.  acid   $15  per  ton  over  base 

Skelp.  grooved,  per  lb 2.40 

Skelp.  sheared,  per  lb 2.40 

Skelp,  universal,  per  lb 2.40 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel,  f.o.b.  Mill 

Rails,  heavy,  per  gross  ton $43.00 

Rails,  light,  new  steel,  base,  per  lb 2.25c. 

Rails,  light,  rerolled,  base,  per  lb 2.10c.  to  2.15c. 

Spikes,  ^j-in.  and  larger,  base,  per  100  lb $3.15 

•Spikes,   Vi-in-,  ft-in.  and  %-in.,  base  per  100  lb.  $3.25  to    3.75 

Spikes,  ft-in.,  base,  per  100  lb 3.25  to    3.75 

Spikes,  boat  and  barge,  base,  per  100  lb 3.50  to    3.75 

Track  bolts,  %-in.  and  smaller,  base,  per  100  lb.     4.15  to    4.50 
Track  bolts,  ?4->n.  and  larger,  base,  per  100  lb.  .      4.75  to    5.50 

Tie   plates,    per   100   lb 2.55  to    2.60 

Angle  bars,  per  100  lb 2.75 

Bars,  common  iron.  base,  per  lb..  Chicago  mill.  2.50c. 

H.as.  ii.mmun   iron.   Philadelphia  mill 2.35a 

Bar.s.  roium..n  iron.  Pittsburgh  mill 2.40c. 

Bar.s.  rails,  steel  reinforcing,  base,  per  lb 2.15c.  to  2.25c. 

Ground  shafting,  base,  per  lb 3.65c. 

Cut  nails,  base,  per  keg $3  25 

S.  A.  E.  Semi-finished  Castellated  Nuts 

and 

U.  S.  S.  Semi-finished  Slotted  Nuts 


00  11.50 


37.00 
38.00 
39.50 
41.50 
43.50 

(To  jobbers  and  consumers  in  large 

quantities) 

Per  1000 
S.  A.  E.         U. 

50.10 

to  90c. 

'*  . 

5.50 

rt-in. 

.      9.00 

12c. 

ft-in. 
%-in. 

.    15.00              1 

11.50c. 
$4.00 

.    19.50              2 

%-in. 

1%-in 
IH-in 
1%-in 

.    37.00              3 

200.00 

.    88.00              9 

.220.00            2L 

Larger    sizes — Pr 


I.A.E. 


Alloy  Steel 


Bars 
Numbers  100  lb. 

2100    (1/2%  Nickel.  10  to  20  per  cent  Carbon) $3.50 

2300    (Si/j'.i  Nickel)    5.50 

2500    (5%  Nickel)    8.00 

3100    (Nickel   Chromium) 4.50 

3200    (Nickel  Chromium)    6.25 

3300    (Nickel  Chromium)   8.25 

3400    (Nickel  Chromium)    7.25 

5100    (Chromium  Steel)     4.00 

5200    (Chromium    Steel) 8.25 

6100    (Chromium  Vanadium  bars) 5.25 

6100    (Chromium  Vanadium  spring  steel) 5.00 

9250    (Silico  Manganese  spring  steel) 4.00 

Nickel  Chrome  Vanadium    (0.60  Nickel.   0.50  Chromium, 

0.15   Vanadium)    5.50 

Chromium     Molybdenum     bars     (0.80 — 1.10     Chromium. 

0.25—0.40  Molybdenum)    4.75 

Chromium     Molybdenum,    bars     (0.50—0.70     Chromium. 

0.15—0.25  Molybdenum)    ^ 4.50 

Chromium  Molybdenum  spring  steel  (1—1.25  Chromium. 

0.30—0.50  Molybdenum)    4.50 

Above  prices  are  for  hot-rolled  alloy  steel  bars,  forging 
quality,  per  100  lb  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh.  Billets  4  -x  4  in.  and 
larger  are  $10  per  gross  ton  less  than  net  ton  price  for  bars 
of  same  analyses.  On  smaller  than  4  x  4-in.  billets  down 
to  and  including  214-in.  sq.  there  is  a  size  extra  of  $10  per 
gross  ton  ;  on  billets  smaller  than  2%-ln.  sq.,  the  net  ton  bar 
price  applies. 
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FABRICATED   STEEL  BUSINESS         STEEL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  STOCKS 


Oil  Companies  the  Largest  Prospective  Buyers — 
Awards  Show  an  Increase 

Awards  for  the  week  amounted  to  around  16,000 
tons,  compared  with  4500  tons  in  the  week  previous. 
Inquiries  total  about  15,000  tons  and  include  10,500  tons 
for  tank  work  and  2800  tons  for  a  pier  for  the  city  of 
New  York.    The  chief  items  are: 

Apartment.  Eighty-fourth  Street,  New  York,  750  tons,  to 
Patterson    Bridge    Co. 

Public  School  No.  47,  New  York,  1000  tons,  to  Easton 
Structural    Steel    Co. 

Smith  College,  Northampton,  Mass..  two  buildings.  400 
tons,   to  an  unnamed   fabricator. 

Judd  Paper  Co..  Holyoke,  Mass.,  300  tons,  to  Palmer  Steel 
Co. 

Chicago  Tribune  Building,  sub-structure.  192.5  tons,  to 
American  Bridge  Co. 

St.  Paul  Gas  Light  Co.,  St.  Paul.  Minn..  Island  Park  Power 
Station,  1500  tons,  to  St.  Paul  Foundry  Co. 

Illinois  Central  Viaduct  at  Forty-First  Street.  Chicago, 
1100  tons,  to  American  Bridge  Co. 

St.  Louis-San  Francisco  Railroad  shops  at  Lindenwood, 
Mo..  325  tons,  to  Spuck  Iron  &  Foundry  Co.,  St.  Louis. 

Federal  Reserve  Bank,  St.  Louis,  vault  framing,  100  tons, 
to  Mississippi  Valley  Structural  Steel  Co. 

Central  Vermont  Railroad,  bridge  worK,  145  tons,  to 
American  Bridge   Co. 

Northern  States  Power  Co.,  high  bridge  generation  station 
at  St.  Paul.  Minn.,  4500  tons  or  more,  to  Minneapolis  Steel 
&  Machinery  Co.,  and  St.  Paul  Foundry  Co. 

City  of  Chicago,  bridge  at  California  Avenue.  100  tons. 
to  American  Bridge  Co. 

Missouri  Pacific  Railroad,  riveted  span  at  Watson,  Ark., 
375  tons,  to  Virginia  Bridge  &  Iron  Co. 

Calumet  Steel  Co.,  Chicago  Heights.  111.,  crane  building, 
275  tons,  to  unnamed  fabricator. 

South  Side  Elevated  Railroad  Co.,  Chicago,  alterations, 
441  tons,  to  Hansell-Elcock  Co. 

Scottish  Rite  Temple.  Nashville,  Tenn.,  SOO  tons,  to  Inter- 
national Steel  &  Iron  Co. 

Cement  plant,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  1000  tons,  to  Nashville 
Bridge  Co. 

Wilson  Dam,  near  Muscle  Shoa:is,  Ala.,  400  tons  to  Riter- 
Conley  Co. 

Kresge  Building,  Wilmington.  Del.,  140  tons,  to  R.  B. 
Lederle. 

Pennsylvania  Railroad,  Baltimore  Division,  bridge,  100 
tons,  to  Bethlehem  Steel  Co. 

Fisher  Body  Corporation,  Cleveland,  factory  extension. 
300  tons. 

Hotel   Jamestown,   Jamestown.    N.   T.,   300   tons;   general 
contract  placed  with  the  Hunkin  Conkey  Construction  Co. 
Salvation  Army  buildings.  Cleveland,  100  tons;  bids  taken. 

Structural  Projects   Pending 

Inquiries  for  fabricated  steel  work  include  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Pan-American  Petroleum   Co.,  tank  work,  4500   tons. 

Sinclair  Crude  Oil  Purchasing  Co.,  tanks,  6000  tons. 

Pier  on  North  River  at  Forty-Fourth  Street,  for  New 
York  City,  2800  tons. 

Consolidated  Electric  Light  Co.,  Baltimore,  300  tons. 

Public  Service  Commission,  Newark.  500  tons. 

Seaboard  Air  Line,  bridge.  250  tons. 

School  building,  city  of  Chicago,   500   tons. 

Federal  Reserve  Bank  Building,  Minneapolis,  material  for 
vault  for  which  500  tons  of  steel  was  specified,  will  be  pro- 
vided for  by  patented  reinforcing  instead  of  structural  steel. 

New  Jersey  State  Highway  Commission,  bridge  at  Burling- 
ton, N.  J..  160  tons. 


Seasonal    Dullness    More    Pronounced    Owing    to 
Continued  Uncertainty 


Little  Business  in  Railroad  Equipment 

Both  orders  and  inquiries  for  cars  are  lig'ht,  the  only 
award  coming  from  the  Kansas  City  Southem  for  500 
box  cars. 

The  Missouri  Pacific  is  in  tlie  market  for  60  passenger 
cars. 

The  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Sante  Fe  is  in  the  market  tor 
200  fiat  cars.  The  Ei'ie  Railroad  is  inquiring  for  repairs 
to  498  coke  cars,  which  are  to  be  changed  to  box  cars. 

The  Kansas  City  Southern  has  let  contract  for  500  box 
cars  to  the  Pennsylvania  Tank  Car  Co. 


Over   the    market    in    steel    and    industrial    stocks    lies    th^ 
restraint  imposed  by  the  season  and  by  the  uncei'tainty  in 
general    situation,    particularly    as    regards    the    Continei 
disturbance.       The    opening    was    marked    with    firmness 


the 
ital 
in 

most  issues,  Crucible  selling  at  65,  nearly  4  points  above 
its  last  week's  low.  There  was  no  period  of  real  activity, 
however,  at  any  time.  A  slight  reaction  occurred  in  Steel 
common  on  the  Steel  Corporation's  announcement  of  a 
decline  in  unfilled  orders  reaching  nearly  600.000  tons.  The 
market  leader  sold  off  %  of  a  point  from  the  previous  high 
of  91 1^  during  the  day.  Fluctuations  in  American  Car  & 
Foundry  attracted  special  attention.  Its  abrupt  break  of 
nearly  6  points,  which  came  on  Thursday,  was  puzzliiig, 
since  the  company's  business  is  in  excellent  condition.  The 
reaction  was  probably  due  to  speculative  trading.  There 
was  considerable  strengthening  at  the  close,  leading  steel 
issues  and  several  industrials  making  fractional  gains. 

The  ranges  on  active  iron  and  industrial  stocks  from 
Monday  of  last  week  to  Monday  of  this  week  were  as 
follows : 


Lov 


High 


39Vi 

40-i4 

Allis-Chal.  pf 

90 

90% 

Am.  B.  S.  &Fdy. 

70% 

70% 

Am.    Can 

86 

90% 

Am.  Can  pf 

108U 

Am.  Car  &  Pdry. 

148% 

156% 

Am.  C.  &  F.  pf... 

12iy^ 

13514 

65% 

67% 

Am.   Loco.   pf. . .  . 

116V2 

lis 

82 

Am.  Steel  Fdries. 

32% 

33% 

Bald.  Loco 

115% 

Beth.  Steel 

43% 

46% 

Beth.  Stl.  7%  pf.. 

89 

Br.  Em.  Stl.  2  pf. 

18H 

19 

Chic.  Pneu.  Tool. 

78 

79% 

Colo.  Fuel 

26% 

Crucible  Steel. .  . . 

.    62% 

65% 

Crucible  Steel,  pf. 

86  V. 

Gen.  Electric... 

171% 

176 

Gt.  No.  Ore  Cert. 

26% 

2S1:. 

Gulf  States  Steel 

73' 

Int   Har 

76y. 

78% 

Int.  Har.  pf 

110 

110 

IX)W 

Lima  Loco 59% 

Midvale  Steel. ...  23 

Nat.-Acme 10% 

Nat.  En.  &  Stm..  55% 

N.  Y.  Air  Brake.  30 

Nova  Scotia  Steel  19 

Otis  ISteel 7% 

Otis   Steel,   pf 51 

Pressed  Stl.  Car..  53 

Pressed  Stl.  pf.. .  88% 
Rv.  Steel  Spring.  101% 

Repogle  Steel..  . .  13% 

Republic    41% 

Republic  pf 88 

Reynolds  Spring.  19% 

Sloss 39% 

Sloss  pf 78 

Steel  &  Tube  pf..l04% 

Un.  Alloy  Steel..  30 

U.  S.  Pipe 22% 

U.  S.  Pipe  pf 68% 

U.  S.   Steel 89% 

U.  S.  Steel  pf....ll8 

Vanadium  Steel. .  27 

Whouse  Air  Br.  78 


High 

62  Vi 
23% 


43 

78 
105% 
30% 

24% 
68% 
92 
118% 


Industrial  Finance 

The  M.  A.  Hanna  Co.,  Cleveland,  reports  net  income  for 
the  five  months  ending  May  31,  of  $807,265,  after  deducting 
all  charges  including  interest  and  depreciation.  This  is  at 
the  annual  rate  before  Federal  taxes  of  $1,937,436  and,  after 
allowances  for  taxes,  is  equivalent  to  more  than  twice  the 
dividend  requirements  on  the  7  per  cent,  first  preferred  stock. 
Earnings  during  1922  before  Federal  taxes  were  $1,037,055. 
The  Hanna  Furnace  Co..  a  subsidiary,  for  the  five  months 
ending  May  31,  reports  a  gross  income  of  5742,045.  In  the 
corresponding  period  of  1922  there  was  a  deficit  of  $471,993. 
Net  profit  for  the  five  months  amounted  to  $140,004.  against 
a  loss  of  $1,054,476  during  the  corresponding  period  of  1922. 

The  Rising  Sheet  Metal  Works,  Inc..  New  York,  has  been 
incorporated  with  capital  stock  of  $10,000  to  manufacture 
sheet  metal  products.  I.  Ejssner  and  S.  Ejssner,  the  incor- 
porators, 650  East  Sixteenth  Street,  have  carried  on  a  sheet 
metal  business  for  several  years. 

The  Cesare  Electric  &  Radio  Corporation,  New  York,  has 
been  incorporated  with  $50,000  capital  to  manufacture  elec- 
trical and  wireless  equipment.  B.  D.  I.  Cesare,  president, 
informs  The  Iron  Age  that  the  corporation  is  still  in  a  form- 
ative stage,  but  that  when  a  German  associate  arrives  in 
this  country  the  electrical  equipment  will  be  assembled  at 
243  West  Fifty-fourth   Street,   New  York. 

Edwin  C.  Seward.  Ocean  Grove,  N.  J.,  has  been  appointed 
receiver  in  equity  for  the  Turner  Machine  Co.,  28  Eagle 
Street,  Newark.  N.  J.  The  application  for  the  appointment 
states  that  the  assets  are  $340,531  and  the  liabilities  $192,837. 
Henry  H.  Turner  is  president. 

The  Frank  J.  Smith  Foundry  Co..  St.  Louis,  has  increased 
its  capital  stock  from  $8,000  to  $24,000.  The  additional 
capital  will  be  used  to  provide  for  expansion  of  the  hu.siness. 
according  to  L.  W.  O'Neil.  president.  He  said  that  definite 
plans  have  not  as  yet  been  decided  upon,  but  changes  prob- 
ably will  be  made  by  the  first  of  the  year.  Other  oflficers 
of  the  company  are :  vice-president.  Otto  Karbe ;  treasurer, 
Frank  J.  Smith,   and  secretary,  J.  J.  Waddock. 

Stockholders  of  the  Collins  Co.,  Collinsville.  Conn.,  edged 
tools,  have  authorized  an  increase  in  capitalization  from 
$1,000,000    to    $3,000,000. 
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NON-FERROUS  METALS 


The  Week's  Prices 

Cents   I'd-   round   For  Early   Delivery 
Copper,  New  York  Stralta  Lead 


New 


St. 


Nev 


St. 


lytic*      York     York     Louis     York     Ix>uls 


4.37 >/j  3S.32'^    6.00 

4.50  38.G2I/J    6.00 

4.50  38.07^2    6.00 

4.50         6.00 

4.50  38.00        6.00 

4.50  38.00       6.00 


5.70 
5.70 
5.70 
5.70 
5.85 
5.90 


6.50  6.15 

6.55  6.20 

6.52 i/j  6.17 Vj 

6.50  6.15 

6.50  6.15 

6.47Vi  6.12% 


Refinery  quot 


delivered  price  J4c.  higher. 


New  York 


New  York,  July  17. 

The  markets  are  all  exceedingly  quiet,  some  of  them 
bordering  on  stagnation.  Buying  of  copper  has  nearly 
stopped,  and  there  has  been  no  activity  in  the  tin 
market.  Lead  prices  seem  to  have  become  staibilized. 
The  advance  in  zinc  has  continued  only  to  be  followed 
by  a  slight  recession. 

Copper. — The  moderate  amount  of  business  in  elec- 
trolytic copper,  which  was  in  evidence  during  part  of 
last  week,  has  given  place  to  a  lack  of  new  business  and 
almost  no  inquiry.  Consumers  of  copper  are  apparently 
buying  only  such  raw  materials  as  are  needed  for  new 
orders  for  finished  products  which  at  present  are  on  the 
decline  rather  than  otherwise.  The  price  of  electro- 
lytic copper  advanced  during  the  last  week  until  14.75c. 
delivered  was  reached.  This  quotation  is  apparently 
the  prevailing  one  today,  but  it  is  largely  nominal, 
and  there  are  indications  that  a  fair  test  of  the  market 
would  find  business  capable  of  being  done  at  a  shade 
under  this  level  or  possibly  as  low  as  14.62  %c.  delivered. 
A  fair  business  for  export  is,  however,  still  in  evidence. 
Lake  copper  is  quoted  at  15c.,  delivered. 

Tin. — The  past  week  has  been  one  of  the  most  in- 
active in  a  long  time.  There  has  hardly  been  enough 
business  to  establish  price  levels.  With  the  exception 
of  July  10  and  13,  when  there  were  a  few  sales  of 
Straits  tin,  there  has  been  scarcely  any  business  to 
speak  of  and  the  sales  that  have  been  made  were  largely 
forced  ones.  The  market  on  the  whole  is  as  near  stag- 
nation as  is  possible,  and  there  are  no  features  of 
interest.  Quotations  in  London  today  are  about  £3  per 
ton  less  than  a  week  ago,  with  spot  standard  quoted  at 
£177  15s.,  future  standard  at  £178  15s.  and  spot  Straits 
at  £181  15s.  The  quotation  for  spot  Straits  tin  on  this 
side  was  38c.,  New  York.  Arrivals  thus  far  this 
month  have  been  2270  tons  with  6972  tons  reported 
afloat. 

Lead. — The  market  is  firmer  in  tone,  with  higher 
prices,  both  here  and  in  St.  Louis.  Quotations  at  New 
York  are  unchanged  for  the  leading  interest,  but  some 
independents  have  sold  as  high  as  6.20c.  At  St.  Louis 
prices  have  advanced  about  20  to  25  points  during  the 
week  to  5.90c.  to  5.95c.  One  reason  for  the  firm  tone 
of  the  market  as  a  whole,  particularly  in  the  West,  is 
said  to  be  due  to  the  fires  in  Idaho  which  have  inter- 
fered with  the  operation  of  the  Heckla  and  some  other 
large  lead-silver  mines. 

Zinc. — The  advance  in  this  market  which  was  in 
evidence  a  week  ago  continued  until  the  middle  of  last 
week,  when  the  maximum  of  6.20,  St.  Louis,  or  6.55, 
New  York,  was  reached.  Since  then  prices  have  re- 
ceded until  today  prime  Western  for  spot,  July  or 
August  delivery,  is  quoted  at  6.10c.  to  6.15c.,  St.  Louis, 
or  6.45c.  to  6.50c.,  New  York,  which,  however,  is  still 
5  to  10  points  higher  than  the  prices  prevailing  a  week 
ago.  The  publication  of  the  statistics  of  the  American 
Zinc  Institute  for  June,  made  public  this  week,  showed 
that  production  of  slab  zinc  during  the  month  was 
42,840  tons  with  the  shipments  38,686  tons,  so  that 
stocks  in  smelters'  hands  were  increased  during  June 
4154  tons,  being  17,173  tons  on  June  30.    This  has  been 


something  of  a  bearish  influence.  The  high  prices  asked 
for  ore  have  also  been  a  drag  on  the  market,  it  being 
claimed  that  at  present  prices  the  metal  could  not  be 
refined  at  a  profit  in  a  6.10c.  to  6.15c.  market.  There 
is  still  a  premium  for  September  and  October  delivery 
of  about  5  points  per  month. 

Nickel. — Quotations  for  shot  and  ingot  metal  are 
unchanged  at  29c.  to  32c.  per  lb.,  with  electrolytic  nickel 
held  at  32c.  by  the  leading  producers.  In  the  outside 
spot  market  quotations  for  shot  and  ingot  nickel  are 
29c.  to  32c.  per  lb. 

Antimony. — The  market  is  quiet  and  a  little  higher, 
with  wholesale  lots  of  Chinese  metal  for  prompt  or 
future  delivery  quoted  at  6.85c.  to  6.90c.  per  lb.,  New 
York,  duty  paid. 

Aluminum. — Virgin  metal,  98  to  99  per  cent  pure,  is 
quoted  in  wholesale  lots  by  importers  who  can  obtain 
the  metal  at  26.50c.  to  27c.,  New  York,  duty  paid.  Quo- 
tations from  the  leading  domestic  producer  are  not  made 
public. 

Old  Metals. — Business  is  slow  but  there  appears  to 
be  more  optimism  among  some  dealers  whose  tendency 
is  to  hold  stock  rather  than  sell  at  the  present  low 
basis.     Dealers'  selling  prices  are  as  follows: 

Cents 
Per  Lb. 

Copper,   heavy    and    crucible    14.25 

Copper,  heavy  and  wire 13.25 

Copper,  light  and  bottoms 11.25 

Heavy    machine    composition 11.00 

Brass,  heavy 8.50 

Brass,  light 7.00 

No.  1  red  brass  or  composition  turnings. .  .      9.00 

No.    1  yellow  rod  brass  turnings 7.50 

Lead,  heavy    5.50 

Lead,  tea 4.25 

Zinc    4.50 

Chicago 

Chicago,  July  16.— Copper  is  slightly  firmer  but  un- 
changed in  price.  Spelter  has  advanced.  Old  metal 
prices  are  practically  unchanged.  We  quote  in  carload 
lots,  Lake  copper,  15.25c.;  tin,  38c.  to  39c.;  lead,  5.90c.; 
spelter,  6.15c.  to  6.20c.;  antimony,  8.50c.,  in  less  than 
carload  lots.  On  old  metals  we  quote  copper  wire, 
crucible  shapes  and  copper  clips,  11.50c.;  copper  bot- 
toms, 10c. ;  red  brass,  8.50c.;  yellow  brass,  6c.;  lead 
pipe,  4.50c.;  zinc,  3.75c.;  pewter,  No.  1,  22.50c.;  tin-foil, 
25c.;  block  tin,  30c.,  all  buying  prices  for  less  than  car- 
load lots. 


Detroit  Scrap  Market 

Detroit,    July    17. — Production    schedules    for    the 
remainder  of  the  quarter  are  being  set  in  automotive 
lines  and  the  past  10  days  has  brought  out  consider- 
able inquiry  for  casting  quotations.   Melters  ai-e  buying 
to  cover  orders  on  their  books  with  the  result  that  pur- 
chases of  pig  iron  and  waste  material  are  very  light. 
The   following  prices  are   quoted   on   a   gross    ton 
basis   f.o.b.    cars    producers'    yards,    excepting    stove 
plate,   automobile   and   No.   1   machinery  cast,   which 
are  quoted  on  a  net  ton  basis : 

Heavy   melting   steel $14.50  to  $16.50 

Shoveling    steel 14.50  to    16.50 

No.  1  machinery  cast 18.00  to    20.00 

Cast    borings 12.50  to    13.00 

Automobile    cast   scrap 22.00  to    24.00 

Stove   plate   15.00  to    17.00 

Hydraulic  compressed    14.00  to    15.00 

Turnings    7.50  to       8.00 


Suit  Against  American  Chain  Co. 

Suit  has  been  filed  against  the  American  Chain 
Co.  by  United  States  District  Attorney  Hayward  under 
the  SheiTnan  anti-trust  act,  seeking  to  restrain  the 
company  from  alleged  monopoly  and  restraint  of  trade 
in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  automobile  bumpers. 
Sixty  per  cent  of  the  bumper  industry  is  controlled  by 
the  company,  it  is  asserted,  and  nearly  complete  con- 
trol will  result  if  it  wins  patent  litigation  now  in 
process.  The  Government  alleges  that  about  10  com- 
panies in  the  Middle  West  have  assisted  in  the  monop- 
oly. 
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Charles  S.  Boardman,  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Strong  Steel  Foundry  Co., 
Buffalo,  was  elected  vice-president  and  manager  of 
sales.  Mr.  Boardman  became  designing  and  construc- 
tion engineer  with  the  Lackawanna  Steel  Co.  in  1901, 
when  that  company  had  started  construction  of  its 
plant  at  Buffalo.  Upon  completion  of  this  plant,  he 
joined  the  fii-m  later  known  as  Conkling  &  Boardman, 
consulting  engineers,  Buffalo,  and  was  engineer  for 
several  steel  companies  in  and  near  Buffalo.  During 
this  time  Mr.  Boardman  invented  and  patented  Lacka- 
anna  steel  sheet  piling.  In  October,  1913,  he  returned 
to  the  Lackawanna  Steel  Co.  as  engineer  of  the  steel 
sheet  piling  department.  Upon  the  purchase  of  the 
Lackawanna  Steel  Co.  by  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  he 
continued  in  the  same  capacity  with  Bethlehem  com- 
pany, which  he  left  to  join  the  Strong  Steel  Foundry  Co. 

Matthew  Mann,  Cortland,  N.  Y.,  has  been  made  man- 
ager of  the  Vitrified  Wheel  Co.,  Westfield,  Mass. 

Percy  R.  Drenning,  formerly  with  the  T.  H.  Sym^ 
ington  Co.,  has  become  associated  with  the  Boyden 
Steel  Corporation  as  vice-president,  with  headquarters 
at  Baltimore. 

Thomas  H.  Endicott  has  been  appointed  vice-presi- 
dent and  general  manager  of  the  Green  Equipment 
Corporation,  Chicago.  He  was  formerly  sales  engineer 
for  the  Crocker-Wheeler  Co.,  Ampere,  N.  J.,  and  later 
was  sales  manager  for  the  metal  cutting  department  of 
the  E.  C.  Atkins  Co.,  Indianapolis.  Recently  he  or- 
ganized a  company  to  serve  as  engineering  consultant 
to  industrials,  with  headquarters  in  Indianapolis. 

H.  B.  Speasmaker,  for  12  years  purchasing  agent  of 
the  Diamond  Alkali  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  has  resigned  to 
become  assistant  to  H.  R.  Blickle,  president  Fort  Pitt 
Bridge  Works,  Oliver  Building,  Pittsburgh. 

Ben  Wyckliff  Twyman,  general  manager  Nash  Mo- 
tor Co.  four-cylinder  car  division,  Milwaukee,  since  its 
establishment  four  years  ago,  and  George  C.  Bechtel, 
general  superintendent,  have  resigned.  Mr.  Twyman 
was  president  and  general  manager  of  the  Inter-State 
Automobile  Co.,  Muncie,  Ind.,  prior  to  joining  the  Nash 
organization  in  1919. 

W.  A.  Thompson,  comptroller  AUis-Chalmers  Mfg. 
Co.,  Milwaukee,  has  been  appointed  secretary,  and  Ray- 
mond Dill,  assistant  secretary-treasurer,  becomes  treas- 
urer, filling  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  Henry 
Woodland,  secretary-treasurer.  J.  A.  Keogh  has  been 
appointed  assistant  secretary,  and  D.  A.  Stuart,  auditor, 
is  promoted  to  assistant  treasurer. 

Charles  P.  Woods  has  severed  his  connection  with 
the  Triumph  Electric  Co.,  Cincinnati,  and  will  represent 
the  Arctic  Ice  Machine  Co.,  Canton,  Ohio,  in  southern 
Ohio,  Kentucky,  southern  Indiana,  southern  West  Vir- 
ginia and  western  Virginia.  His  headquarters  will  be 
located  at  605  Mercantile  Library  Building,  Cincinnati. 

Roy  M.  Welch  has  been  appointed  secretary  to  the 
president  of  the  Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Co., 
Youngstown,  Ohio,  succeeding  Walter  Meub,  who  was 
also  secretary  of  the  company.  Mr.  Meub  is  now  de- 
voting his  entire  time  to  secretarial  work.  Mr.  Welch 
has  been  assistant  to  the  president  in  charge  of  indus- 
trial relations. 

Donald  D.  Herr,  vice-president  Arthur  G.  McKee  & 
Co.,  Cleveland,  left  this  week  for  the  Orient,  where  he 
will  visit  various  steel  and  iron  plants,  including  the 
Indian  Iron  &  Ste«l  Co.,  Asansol,  India,  whose  blast 
furnace  plant  was  designed  and  equipped  by  the  McKee 
firm. 

Ernest  J.  Poole,  general  superintendent  Carpenter 
Steel  Works,  Reading,  Pa.,  was  reelected  president  of 
the  Berks  County  Manufacturers'  Association  at  Read- 
ing last  week. 

Harold     C.    Jones,    vice-president    and    advertising 


manager  of  the  Inland  Steel  Co.,  Chicago,  whose  resig- 
nation was  announced  last  week,  has  become  president 
of  the  Mid-West  Forging  Co.,  Chicago  Heights,  111.  He 
was  connected  with  the  Inland  Steel  Co.  for  20  years 
and  is  a  son  of  G.  H.  Jones,  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
company.  The  Mid-West  Forging  Co.  was  organized 
four  years  ago  by  Mr.  Jones  and  others,  and  the  ex- 
pansion of  its  business  caused  him  to  decide  to  give  it 
his  entire  time. 

R.  H.  Hubbell,  formerly  connected  with  the  Norton 
Co.  and  the  Heald  Machine  Co.,  both  of  Worcester, 
Mass.,  has  been  placed  in  charge  of  machine  tool  sales 
of  the  Greenfield  Tap  &  Die  Corporation,  Greenfield, 
Mass. 

C.  J.  Brown,  formerly  associated  with  Frank  M. 
Erb,  sales  engineer,  Fulton  Building,  Pittsburgh,  has 
joined  the  Mine  Safety  Appliance  Co.,  Pittsbui-gh,  with 
headquarters  in  Fairmont,  W.  Va.,  to  handle  sales  in 
northern  West  Virginia.  W.  L.  Graham,  with  the  Hep- 
penstall  Forge  &  Knife  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  for  a  number 
of  years,  will  handle  sales  in  eastern  Ohio  and  western 
Pennsylvania  for  Frank  M.  Erb,  which  territory  was 
formerly  handled  by  Mr.  Brown. 

J.  C.  Gore,  for  many  years  connected  with  the  Dom- 
hoff  &  Joyce  Co.,  pig  iron  merchants,  has  resigned  to 
become  general  sales  agent  for  the  St.  Louis  Coke  & 
Iron  Co.,  with  offices  in  the  Continental  and  Commercial 
Bank  Building,  Chicago.  The  change  takes  effect 
Aug.  1.  Mr.  Gore  was  for  nine  years  representative 
of  the  Domhoff  &  Joyce  Co.,  in  Cincinnati  and  Chicago. 
No  announcement  has  been  made  regarding  his  suc- 
cessor. 

Charles  C.  Gibson,  who  has  been  vice-president  and 
secretary  of  the  Mullins  Body  Corporation,  Salem,  Ohio, 
has  been  elected  president  of  the  corporation,  to  suc- 
ceed W.  H.  Mullins,  who  will  continue  as  chairman  of 
the  board  of  directors.  Frederick  P.  Mullins  has  suc- 
ceeded Mr.  Gibson  as  vice-president  and  secretary. 

James  G.  Heaslet  has  been  elected  president  of  the 
new  Rollin  Motors  Co.,  Cleveland,  recently  organized 
by  Rollin  H.  White.  R.  T.  Hodgkins  is  vice-president 
and  general  sales  manager,  and  C.  D.  Fleming,  secre- 
tary-treasurer.    Mr.  White  is  chairman  of  the  board. 

George  D.  Martin  has  been  elected  secretary^treas- 
urer  of  William  Cramp  &  Sons  Ship  &  Engine  Building 
Co.,  Philadelphia. 


First    Iron    Ore    Delivered    Direct    to    River 

Rouge  Plant 

The  first  iron  ore  cargo  to  be  delivered  direct  to 
the  River  Rouge  plant  of  the  Ford  Motor  Co.  reached 
that  plant  July  18.  Last  year  the  Ford  company  de- 
livered a  portion  of  its  ore  to  the  docks  of  the  Hanna 
Furnace  Co.  in  Detroit,  from  which  it  was  trans- 
shipped on  barges  and  some  was  placed  on  lighters  and 
transferred  to  barges.  Recently  the  river  has  been 
dredged  sufficiently  so  that  the  ore  boats  can  now  reach 
the  ore  handling  plant  at  the  Ford  docks.  The  Ford 
company  carried  over  considerable  ore  last  season  and 
the  cargo  received  during  the  week  was  the  first  ore 
that  it  had  taken  this  year. 


Texas  Steel  Co.  Will  Roll  Bars 

The  Texas  Steel  Co.,  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  has  been 
incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $2,500,000,  and  the  plant, 
which  was  formerly  that  of  George  W.  Armstrong  & 
Co.,  is  being  converted  to  make  billet  steel  bars.  Ingots 
will  be  cast  from  electric  furnaces,  reheated  in  oil-burn- 
ing furnaces  and  reduced  into  merchant  bars  on  8-,  10- 
and  16-in.  mills.  The  company  will  also  make  cotton 
ties,  reinforcing  steel,  small  shapes,  and  steel  castings. 
Equipment  has  been  purchased  and  is  on  the  ground. 
The  officers  are:  President,  John  H.  Kirby;  vice- 
presidents,  D.  R.  Knapp,  J.  F.  Foster;  secretary,  G.  W. 
Link;  treasurer,  Marcus  Bright. 
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STRUCTURAL    STEEL    BOOKED 


Stanton  Sholes  Freeman 

Stanton    Sholes    Freeman,    treasurer    and    general 
manager  of  the  Port  Henry  Iron  Ore  Co.,  with  offices 


Mineville,  N.  Y.,  died  at 


STANTON  S.  FREEMAN 


in  New  York  and  mines  a 
Forest  Hills,  L.  I.,  July 
14,  after  a  long  illness. 
Mr.  Freeman  was  born  at 
Columbus,  Ohio,  Dec.  21, 
1874.  He  graduated  from 
Ohio  State  University  in 
1898,  with  the  degree  of 
mining  engineer.  After 
being  employed  for  about 
a  year  as  a  chemist  in 
Pittsburgh,  he  became 
connected  with  the  Car- 
bon Furnace  Co.,  Parry- 
ville.  Pa.,  with  which  he 
remained  until  1916.  He 
was  superintendent  of  the 
blast  furnace  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  and  later  be- 
came general  manager, 
his  duties  including  su- 
perintending of  the  fur- 
nace and  selling  of  the  pig 
iron.  In  1916  he  entered 
the    service    of    the    Port 

Henry  Iron  Ore  Co.,  and  was  also  for  a  time  receiver 
of  the  Temple  Furnace,  Temple,  Pa.  He  was  a  past 
president  of  the  Ohio  State  University  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation of  New  York,  a  member  of  the  Ohio  Society, 
the  Engineers'  Club  and  the  American  Iron  and  Steel 
Institute.  He  was  a  man  of  marked  ability  as  an  oper- 
ator of  plants  and  as  a  salesman,  and  was  noted  for 
his  enthusiastic  service  to  the  organizations  with  which 
he  was  connected.  He  is  survived  by  Mrs.  Freeman 
and  a  daughter,  Mdss  Orra. 

C.  L.  Wagandt,  a  director  of  the  National  Enamel- 
ing &  Stamping  Co.,  and  manager  of  Baltimore  factory, 
died  at  his  home  in  Baltimore,  on  July  7,  aged  65  years. 
Starting  in  the  industry  50  years  ago  as  an  apprentice 
in  the  plant  of  Keehn  &  Hagerty,  Mr.  Wagandt  soon 
became  manager  of  a  department  and  eventually  as- 
sumed full  charge  of  the  factory.  In  1902,  when  the 
Keehn  &  Hagerty  factory  was  consolidated  with  the 
National  Enameling  company,  he  remained  as  manager 
of  the  Baltimore  plant  and  later  became  a  director  of 
the  company. 

Joseph  F.  Mitcheltree,  who  for  24  years  was 
associated  with  the  coal  department  of  the  M.  A. 
Hanna  Co.,  Cleveland,  died  July  15,  age  53  years.  Mr. 
Mitcheltree  was  manager  of  the  branch  office  of  the 
Hanna  company  in  Toledo  for  a  number  of  years,  or 
until  the  Toledo  office  was  discontinued. 

Fred  L.  Avery,  president  for  10  years  past  of  the 
A.very  &  Saul  Corporation,  South  Boston,  sheet  metal, 
died  suddenly  on  July  14,  at  his  home  in  Winchester, 
Mass.  Mr.  Avery  was  past  president  of  the  New  Eng- 
land Iron  and  Hardware  Association  and  was  promi- 
nently identified  with  the  New  England  sheet  metal 
business.  He  was  born  in  Roxbury,  Boston,  59  years 
ago  and  had  devoted  practically  his  entire  business 
career  to  this  industry. 


Nearly  all  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Standard's 
foundry  has  been  limited  to  the  preparation  of 
non-ferrous  alloys.  Recently  the  bureau  purchased 
a  small  cupola  to  be  used  for  investigational  pur- 
poses in  connection  with  the  ferrous  alloys  and  also 
to  provide  metal  for  castings  used  by  the  bureau  and 
other  branches  of  the  Government.  During  the  past 
month,  the  construction  of  a  charging  platform  and 
foundations  for  the  cupola  were  completed.  The  in- 
stallation and  lining  of  the  cupola  are  now  in  progress 
and  the  equipment  will  soon  be  ready  for  service. 


.liiiio    Contracting    51    Per    Cent    of    Capacity,    a 
Decline  of  7  Per  Cent  from  the  May  Tonnage 

Washington,  July  17. — June  sales  of  fabricated 
structural  steel,  'based  on  figures  received  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census  in  cooperation  with  the  Struc- 
tural Steel  Society,  showed  a  decline  from  the  May 
figures,  which  in  turn  were  much  less  than  the  previ- 
ous month's  sales.  Total  sales  of  112,786  tons  were 
reported  for  June  hy  firms  with  a  capacity  of  223,595 
tons  per  month. 

Tonnage  booked  each  month  by  175  identical  firms, 
with  a  capacity  of  229,575  tons  per  month,  is  shown 
below,  together  with  the  percentage  of  shop  capacity 
represented  by  these  bookings.  For  comparative  pur- 
poses the  figures  are  also  prorated  to  obtain  an  esti- 
mated total  for  the  United  States  on  a  capacity  of 
250,000  tons  per  month. 

Actual  Percent  Estimated 
1922                Tonnage  Booked    of  Capacity         Total  Bookings 

Ajiiil    200,588  87  217,500 

^'•■^^•      184,638  SI  202,500 

•lune    168,498  73  182.500 

July    157,631  69  172,500 

Ausust     156,011  BS  170.000 

September     146,146  64  160,000 

October    132,450  58  145.000 

November 111,794  49  122.500 

December    138,024  60  150,000 

1923 

January  172,415  75  187,500 

February  183,938  80  200,000 

March  218,997  95  237,500 

April  184,884*  81  202,500 

May    130.929**  58  145.000 

June     112,786t  51  127,500 

•Reported  by  166  firms  with  a  capacity  of  228.455  tons. 
♦♦Reported  by  157  firms  with  a  capacity  of  225,790  tons, 
tReported  by  152  firms  with  a  capacity  of  223.595   tons. 


British  Pig  Iron  and  Steel  in  June 

London,  England,  July  17  (By  Cable)— The  pig 
iron  and  steel  production  in  June  recorded  a  decline 
from  the  heavy  output  in  May,  when  new  recoixls  for 
the  year  were  made.  In  June  692,900  gross  tons  of 
pig  iron  was  made  which  compares  with  714.200  tons 
in  May.  The  June  production  was  the  second  largest 
this  year.  The  steel  ingot  and  castings  output  in  June 
was  767,700  tons  as  compared  with  821,000  tons  in 
May.    The  June  figure  was  the  third  largest  this  year. 


Comparative  data  for  the  British  steel  industry  in 
gross  tons  per  month  are  as  follows: 

Steel  Ingots 

Pig  Iron  and  Castings 

1913,  per  month 855,000  639,000 

1920,  per  month 669,500  755,600      -» 

1921,  per  month 217,600  302,100 

1922,  per  month 408,300  486,000 

January.    1923 567,900  634,300 

February 543,400  707,100 

March    633,600  802,500 

April    652,200  749,400 

May    714,200  821,000 

June   692,900  767,700 

The  June  pig  iron  output,  while  less  than  the  1913 
rate,  is  larger  than  the  1920  monthly  average.  In 
steel  the  June  production  exceeds  both  the  1913  and 
the  1920  rate  of  output. 


To  Reorganize  Ashtabula  Steel  Co. 

Cleveland,  July  17. — Plans  for  the  reorganization 
of  the  Ashtabula  Steel  Co.,  Ashtabula,  Ohio,  will  be 
considered  by  the  directors  at  a  meeting  July  18.  It  is 
understood  that  should  a  pending  deal  be  consummated, 
the  control  of  the  plant  will  pass  to  other  interests 
now  identified  with  the  sheet  steel  industry  in  Ohio. 


The  Hydraulic  Steel  Co.  reports  net  profits  of  $74,- 
993,  after  expenses,  taxes  and  interest  charges  for  the 
quarter  ended  June  30,  1923. 


Machinery  Markets  and  News  of  the  Works 


FEW  ORDERS  REPORTED 


Activity  in  Some  Centers  Fair,  but  for  Most 
Part  Light 


Xew    Railroad    Inquiries    Include    Pennsylvania, 
New  York  Central  and  Illinois   Central 

In  the  majority  of  centers,  sales  during  the  week 
were  light.  A  fair  number  of  orders  from  both  man- 
ufacturing interests  and  railroads  is  reported  from  Cin- 
cinnati, where  demand  from  the  automotive  industries 
for  upright  drills  also  has  been  noted.  Improvement 
over  June  in  the  inquiries  and  orders  of  a  maker  of 
multiple-spindle  automatic  screw  machines  is  reported 
from  Cleveland.  A  few  small  lot  inquiries  from  De- 
troit automobile  companies  have  been  noted. 

Demand  from  Wisconsin  for  machine  tools  and  other 
equipment  is  expected  to  follow  the  collapse  of  the  new 
taxation  program  recently  before  the  legislature.  Com- 
panies that  suspended  plans  for  plant  extensions  pend- 
ing the  outcome  of  the  taxation  bill  proposed  will,  it  is 
thought,  now  proceed  with  those  extensions. 

Railroad  inquiries  include  a  tentative  list  sent  out 


by  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  for  eight  machines 
op  which  it  has  asked  for  approximate  prices.  The 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  is  inquiring  for  a  5-  and  6-ft. 
radial  drill  for  its  Pennsylvania  shops,  a  vertical  turret 
lathe  and  a  21-in.  drill  for  its  St.  Louis  shops,  and  some 
tools  for  its  Columbus,  Ohio,  shops. 

The  Illinois  Central  has  put  out  a  few  new  inquiries, 
including  a  500-lb.  power  hammer,  a  32-in.  shaper,  a 
20-in.  and  a  42-in.  drill  press.  From  New  England  it 
is  reported  that  one  of  the  carriers  previously  inquiring 
on  three  machines  has  added  four  more  tools  to  the 
list. 

The  Elgin,  Joliet  &  Eastern  Railroad,  which  was 
expected  to  close  against  its  list  this  week,  has  asked 
for  revised  quotations. 

The  American  Steel  &  Wii-e  Co.  is  in  the  market  for 
a  72-in.  boring  and  turning  mill  for  its  Anderson,  Ind., 
plant.  The  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co.  closed 
for  a  planer  for  its  East  Pittsburgh  works,  and  is  un- 
derstood to  be  slowly  specifying  against  its  Sharon,  Pa., 
works  list. 

Purchases  by  the  railroads  during  the  week  include 
those  of  the  Norfolk  &  Western,  the  Denver  &  Rio 
Grande  Western,  and  the  St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco. 


New  York 


New  York,  July  17. 

THE    Norfolk    &    Western    Railroad    has    placed 
orders  lor  at  least  a  part  ot  its  recent  large  list, 
one   Eastern  manufacturer  having  received   orders 
for  a  72-in.  and  a  42-in.  boring  mill,  an  axle  lathe 
and  a  600-lb.   steam  hammer.     Other  business  has 
been  placed  with  machine-tool  builders  in  Cincin- 
nati and   elsewhere.     The  St.   Louis-San  Francisco 
Railroad  has  purchased  a  600-ton  locomotive  wheel 
press.     The   Union    Tank   Car  Co.,    New   York,    has 
purchased  a  number  of  large  machines,  including  a 
car-wheel  borer  and  a  400-ton  wheel  press.    A  South 
American  railroad  shop  has  purchased  several  large 
machines  from  a  New  York  company.     Other  than 
in  railroad  business  the  market  is  quiet. 
Work    will    commence    on    rebuilding    the    portion    of    the 
plant   of   the   Tottenville    Copper   Works,    Tottenville,    S.    I., 
comprising  14   buildings,   destroyed   by   fire   last   April,   with 
loss  of   $600,000.     The   main   structure   will   be   75   x  300   ft. 
Lockwood,  Greene  &  Co.,   101  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  are 
engineers.     Benjamin   Xyowenstein   is   president,   and   Adolph 
Weiss,  general  manager. 

The  Stinzing  Machine  Co..  2G0  Fourth  Avenue,  Long 
Island  City,  has  inquiries  out  for  a  power  press,  Bliss  type. 
John  Hrabush,  40  Crescent  Street,  Long  Island  City, 
manufacturer  ot  automobile  trimmings  and  parts,  has  plans 
for  a  one-story  machine  and  repair  shop  addition,  45  x  55  ft. 
Richard  L.  Lukowsky,  119  Newton  Avenue,  Astoria,  L.  I.,  Is 
architect. 

Bids  will  be  received  by  the  Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Ac- 
counts. Navy  Department,  Washington,  until  July  31,  for 
15,000  sq.  ft.  of  wire  cloth  for  the  South  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard, 
schedule  1094;  until  July  24,  tor  75,000  ft.  of  bell  wire,  sched- 
ule 1093. 

The  Adirondack  Power  &  Light  Corporation,  State  Street, 
Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  has  plans  for  a  new  power  house  at 
North  Albany,  to  cost  $45,000.  The  company  has  purchased 
the  plant  and  system  of  the  Canastota  Power  &  Light  Co., 
Canastota,  N.  Y.,  and  will  make  extensions  and  improve- 
ments. The  property  will  be  merged  with  the  Adirondack 
company  system. 

Frederick  Stretcher,  105  John  Street,  New  York,  operating 
a  die-cuuing  works,  is  planning  the  installation  of  a  vertical 
milling  machine. 


The  Jamaica  Water  Supply  Co..  Shelton  Avenue,  Jamaica, 
Brooklyn,  is  planning  the  erection  of  a  new  electrically 
operated  pumping  plant  at  118-50  128th  Street,  Richmond 
Hill,   L.  I. 

The  Unity  Gold  Mines  Co.,  120  Broadway,  New  York,  has 
made  application  for  permission  to  construct  a  hydroelectric 
power  plant  on  the  Elk  River,  Idaho  National  Forest,  Valley 
and  Idaho  counties,  Idaho. 

The  New  York  Central  Railroad  Co.,  Grand  Central  Ter- 
minal, New  York,  has  preliminary  plans  for  a  new  engine 
house  with  repair  shop  at  Oswego,  N.  Y.,  estimated  to  cost 
$150,000.     G.  W.  Kittredge  is  company  engineer. 

The  Utica  Gas  &  Electric  Co.,  Utica,  N.  Y.,  has  plans  for 
the  installation  of  a  hydroelectric  generating  station  at  the 
new  dam  at  Stewarts  Landing,  N.  Y.,  near  Canada  Lake, 
with  initial  capacity  of  about  7500  hp. 

Following  the  recent  consolidation  of  the  Hodgman  Rub- 
ber Co.,  S  West  Fortieth  Street,  New  York,  with  plant  at 
Tuckahoe,  N.  Y,,  and  the  Paramount  Rubber  Consolidated, 
Inc.,  Philadelphia,  a  subsidiary  company  has  been  organized 
under  the  name  of  the  Paramount  Rubber  Co.,  Ltd.,  to 
operate  in  Canada.  The  new  company  has  purchased  the 
plant  of  the  Regal  Rubber  Co.,  Sherbrooke,  Que.,  and  plans 
are  under  way  for  extensions. 

The  Linde  Air  Products  Co.,  30  East  Forty-second  Street, 
New  York,  manufacturer  of  industrial  oxygen,  etc.,  will  com- 
mence the  erection  of  the  first  unit  of  its  proposed  plant  on 
property  recently  acquired  at  Tulsa,  Okla.,  estimated  to  cost 
$225,000,  including  machinery. 

G.  H.  Stetson,  8  West  Fortieth  Street,  New  York,  repre- 
senting electric  power  interests,  has  applied  for  permission 
to  build  and  operate  a  hydroelectric  power  plant  on  the 
Colorado  River,  near  Bulls  Head  Rock,  vicinity  of  Needlis, 
Ariz.,  with  initial  capacity  of  160,000  hp. ;  also  for  a  similar 
plant  on  the  same  river  at  Boulder  Canyon,  Ariz. 

The  State  Canal  Board,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  has  approved  phins 
prepared  by  Dwight  B.  X>adu.  State  engineer,  for  a  grain 
elevator  on  the  barge  canal  terminus  at  Oswego,  N.  Y.,  esti- 
mated to  cost  $1,200,000.  A  fund  will  be  provided  to  carry 
out  the  construction  during  the  year.  The  structure  will  be 
69  X  213  ft.,  with  all  machinery  electrically  operated;  the 
conveyor  system  will  have  a  capacity  of  20,000  bu.  per  hr.. 
and  will  be  supplemented  with  a  low  pressure  conveyor 
system  for  dust  cleaning.  Movable  steel  marine  towers  will 
be  Installed  on  the  side  of  the  elevator,  158  ft.  high,  24  ft. 
wide  and  30  ft.  long,  mounted  on  car  trucks,  for  loading  and 
unloading   service. 
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Till-  Walter  Motor  Truck  Co.,  243  West  Slxty-tlrst  Street, 
New  Vork.  Ii;is  leased  a  portion  of  the  factory  now  beln« 
comploteil  at  the  Queens  Uoulevard  and  Hulst  Street,  Long 
Island  City,  for  a  branch  works.  The  other  part  of  llio 
structure  has  been  leased  by  the  Boyce-Vceder  Corporation, 
08  Hunters  Point  Avenue,  Long  Island  City,  manufacturer  of 
tire  e.NiiMBulshers. 

The  Elk  Machine  Tool  Corporation,  recently  organized  to 
take  over  and  expand  the  business  of  the  Elk  Mfg.  Co..  192U 
Broadway,  New  York,  Is  arranging  for  the  early  occupancy 
of  a  new  plant  at  243  West  Seventeenth  Street,  New  York, 
to  be  given  over  to  the  production  of  precision  tools,  patented 
by  J.  C.  Elkln,  mechanical  engineer,  who  will  be  president 
of  the  new  company,  in  charge  of  manufacture. 

Contract  has  been  let  by  the  Great  Atlantic  &  Pacific 
Tea  Co.,  150  Bay  Street,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  through  its  sub- 
sldiarj-,  the  Atlantic  Storage  Warehouse  Co.,  to  the  Turner 
Construction  Co.,  New  York,  for  a  new  baking  plant,  four 
stories,  95  x  200  ft.,  at  141st  Street  and  the  Southern  Boule- 
vard, to  be  provided  with  ovens,  power  apparatus,  conveying 
machinery  and  other  equipment,   estimated   to  cost  $150,000. 

The  General  Electric  Co.,  120  Broadway,  New  York,  has 
disposed  of  its  seven-story  plant  at  527-31  West  Thirty- 
fourth  Street,  and  will  discontinue  operations  at  this  location. 

Bids  will  be  asked  about  Aug.  20  by  the  Common  Council, 
Glen  Rock,  Ridgewood,  N.  J.,  for  a  pumping  plant  to  be  used 
In  connection  with  extensions  in  the  sewerage  system,  esti- 
mated to  cost  $55,000.  H.  J.  Harder,  129  Market  Street,  Pat- 
erson,   N.   J.,  is  engineer. 

The  New  Jersey  Power  &  Light  Co.,  Dover,  N.  J.,  will 
build  an  addition  to  its  local  power  station,  to  be  used  as  an 
auxiliary  in  connection  with  a  new  generating  plant  on  the 
Delaware  River,  near  Holland,  N.  J.,  for  which  foundations 
are  being  laid.  It  will  be  steam-operated,  with  initial  capac- 
ity of  200,000  kw.     Eugene  L.  White  is  vice-president. 

A  manual  training  department  will  be  installed  on  the 
third  floor  of  the  new  high  school  building  now  in  course  of 
erection  on  Devon  Street,  Kearny,  N.  J.,  estimated  to  cost 
$1,000,000.  Guilbert  &  Betelle,  Chamber  of  Commerce  Build- 
ing,  Newark,   are  architects. 

The  Wheeler  Engineering  &  Condenser  Co.,  Carteret. 
N.  J.,  has  purchased  land  adjoining  its  plant  at  East  Car- 
teret, and  is  said  to  be  planning  an  addition,  to  include  a 
one-story   foundry. 

The  Pleasantville  Gas  Co.,  Pleasantville.  N.  J.,  will  make 
extensions  in  its  steam  power  plant,  gas  generating  works 
and  system,  to  cost  about  $200,000.  Permission  has  been 
granted  to  issue  stock  in  this  amount. 

The  Board  of  Education,  Montclair,  N.  J.,  has  approved 
plans  for  an  addition  to  the  Glenfield  school,  to  include  two 
new  shop  buildings,  one  of  which  will  be  equipped  for  manual 
training;   the   other  will  be  used  for  domestic  science   work. 

The  Public  Service  Electric  Co.,  Newark,  has  applied  tor 
permission  to  issue  stock  for  $12,750,000,  for  extensions  in 
power  plants  and  system,  entirely  separate  from  its  new 
power  project  on  the  Hackensack  River,  Kearny,  N.  J.,  re- 
cently noted.  The  work  will  include  an  extension  to  the 
Essex  power  station,  Point-No-Point,  to  cost  $1,000,000; 
addition  to  the  Marion  power  plant,  Jersey  City,  $750,000, 
and  extensions  to  the  power  plants  at  Perth  Amboy,  Newark, 
Koboken,  Camden,  Burlington  and  Trenton  to  cost  $750,000, 
collectively.  New  electrical  substations  and  transmission 
lines  will  also  be  built  in  the  last  noted  districts.  N.  A. 
Carle  is   chief  engineer. 

F.  H.  Crawford  &  Co.,  299  Broadway,  New  York,  are  in 
the  market  for  a  vertical  hydraulic  press  with  single  ram, 
capacity  750  to  1500  tons,  stroke  not  less  than  12  in.  It  must 
be  arranged  for  motor  drive  and  complete  with  pump. 


Philadelphia 

Philadelphia,  July,  16. 

A  ONE-STORY'  power  house  addition,  to  cost  $90,000,  will 
be  erected  at  the  plant  of  the  W.  J.  McOahan  Sugar 
Refining  Co.,  Tasker  Street  wharf,  Philadelphia. 

J.  Matlack,  518  North  Thirty-second  Street,  Philadelphia, 
operating  a  machine  shop,  plans  for  the  installation  of  a 
power  bench  lathe. 

The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works,  Philadelphia,  is  consider- 
ing plans  for  a  one  and  two-story  tank  shop.  Carl  C.  Bailey 
is  in  charge. 

A  one-story  machine  repair  and  service  building,  70  x  145 
ft.,  for  company  motor  trucks,  will  be  built  by  the  Gulf 
Refining  Co.,  Widener  Building,  Philadelphia,  at  Fifty-eighth 
Street  and  the  Schuylkill  River,  for  which  plans  have  been 
completed. 

A  one-story  power  house.  48  x  71  ft,  will  be  erected 
at  the  plant  of  the  Philadelphia  Tapestry  Mills,  Inc.,  Hutchin- 
son Street.  Philadelphia. 


William  L.  Charr,  149  South  Fourth  Street,  Philadelphia, 
architect,  has  plans  for  a  one-story  machine  and  repair 
shop  at  Seventh  and  Master  Streets,  for  which  the  name  ot 
the  owner  is  temporarily  withheld. 

The  Largman-Grey  Co..  3360  Frankford  Avenue,  Phila- 
delphia, will  build  a  one-story  power  plant  at  its  new  textile 
mill  at  Torresdale  Avenue  and  M  Street,  to  cost  about 
$400,000,  ot  which  $100,000  will  be  used  for  the  power  house. 
LeRoy   B.   Rothschild,   1225   Sansom   Street,   is  architect. 

The  Philadelphia  Commercial  Museum,  Thirty-fourth 
Street,  is  in  receipt  of  an  inquiry  from  a  company  at 
Athens,  Greece,  for  light  power  machinery. 

The  Yellow  Cab  Co.,  1208  North  Thirty-first  Street,  Phila- 
delphia, will  build  a  one-story  machine  repair  and  service 
works  for  company  automobiles,  100  x  260  ft.,  on  Schuylkill 
Avenue. 

A  one-story  power  house  will  be  erected  at  the  hat  manu- 
facturing plant  of  Frank  Schoble  &  Co.,  Tenth  and  Oxford 
Streets,  Philadelphia,  to  cost  $40,000. 

In  connection  with  plans  for  a  high-speed  transit  subway 
system  at  Philadelphia,  to  be  built  by  the  city  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  Philadelphia  Rapid  Transit  Co.,  it  is  proposed 
to  make  an  appropriation  of  $6,000,000  for  the  construction 
of  car  repair  shops,  including  machinery,  and  terminal  yards. 
Other  equipment  to  be  purchased,  exclusive  of  rails  and 
rolling  stock,  is  estimated  to  cost  $5,890,000.  The  Transit 
Commission  of  the  City  Council,  City  Hall,  is  in  charge. 

Bids  win  be  received  by  the  City  Council,  Woodbury, 
N.  J,,  until  July  24  for  one  switchboard,  with  switches,  fix- 
tures, and  other  electrical  equipment,  for  installatiori  at  the 
municipal  pumping  plant  at  Sewell,  N.  J.  F.  F.  Kauffmann, 
Room  301,  13  North  Thirteenth  Street,  Philadelphia,  is  con- 
sulting engineer. 

The  Magnetic  Pigment  Co.,  Cass  and  Wolverton  Streets, 
Trenton,  N.  J.,  has  awarded  contract  to  the  N.  A,  K.  Bugbee 
Co.,  206  East  Hanover  Street,  for  an  addition  to  cost  $30,000. 

A  one-story  power  house  will  be  erected  at  the  Villa 
Maria  Convent,  West  Chester,  Pa.,  to  cost  approximately 
$40,000.  Emile  G.  Perrot,  Boyerstown  Building,  Philadel- 
phia,  is  architect. 

The  Henry,  Millard  &  Henry  Co.,  1059  West  Market 
Street,  York.  Pa.,  manufacturer  of  machinery,  is  inquiring 
for  a  second-hand  multiple  four-spindle  universal  adjustable 
drill  head,  to  take  %  to  1-in  drills. 

The  Florin  Foundry  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Florin,  Pa.,  affiliated 
with  the  Wincroft  Stove  Works,  Middletown,  Pa.,  P.  A.  H. 
Wharter  in  charge,  has  preliminary  plans  for  the  erection 
of  a  new  one-story  foundry. 

The  Orangeville  Brick  &  Sheet  Products  Co.,  Orangeville. 
Pa.,  has  tentative  plans  for  a  new  works,  estimated  to  cost 
$100,000  including  equipment.     A  power  house  will  be  built. 

The  Pennsylvania  Power  &  Light  Co.,  Allentown,  Pa., 
has  acquired  the  plant  and  property  of  the  Pennsylvania, 
New  York  &  New  Jersey  Power  Co.,  vicinity  of  Wilsonville, 
Wayne  County,  Pa.,  for  $1,250,000.  Plans  will  be  prepared 
for  a  hydroelectric  power  house,  estimated  to  cost  $5,000,000 
with  transmission  system.  The  purchasing  company  has 
also  acquired  the  Schuylkill  Electric  Co.,  operating  at  Girard- 
ville  and  Ashland,  Pa. ;  extensions  and  improvements  will  be 
made,  and  the  system  merged  with  that  of  the  Pennsylvania 
company.  The  latter  organization  is  operated  by  the  Electric 
Bond  &  Share  Co.,  71  Broadway.  New  York. 

Manual  training  equipment  will  be  installed  in  the  high 
school  to  be  erected  at  Red  Lion,  Pa.,  estimated  to  cost 
$200,000,  for  which  detailed  plans  will  soon  be  authorized 
by  the  local  school  board,  C.  E.  Smith  in  charge. 

H.  G.  Smith  &  Brothers,  Scranton.  Pa.,  manufacturers 
of  automobile  bodies,  springs,  etc.,  are  arranging  for  the 
removal  of  their  plant  to  a  new  building  where  additional 
equipment  will  be  provided  for  increase  in  production. 

Fire,  July  6,  destroyed  a  portion  of  the  power  house  of 
the  John  O.  Ream  Mining  Co.,  Berlin,  Pa.,  with  loss  esti- 
mated at  $25,000  including  equipment.  It  is  planned  to 
rebuild. 

A  manual  training  department  will  be  installed  in  the 
new  high  school  to  be  erected  at  Plymouth,  Pa.,  estimated  to 
cost  $250,000,  for  which  foundations  will  be  laid  at  once. 

The  Metropolitan  Edison  Co.,  Reading,  Pa.,  is  disposing 
of  a  bond  issue  of  $1,000,000,  a  portion  of  the  proceeds  to 
be  used  for  extensions  and  improvements.  Application  for 
a  charter  has  been  made  for  the  Metropolitan  Power  Co.,  to 
be  operated  as  a  subsidiary.  The  new  company  will  build 
a  steam-operated  electric  power  plant  in  the  vicinily  of 
Middletown,  Pa.  It  will  arrange  a  bond  issue  of  $3.2r.i).oiHl, 
a  portion  to  be  used  for  the  new  plant  and  system. 

The  Town  Council,  Quakertown,  Pa..  h:i.s  authoiizc.l  ;in 
immediate  call  for  bids  for  the  installation  of  a  now  power 
unit  at   the   municipal   electric   lighting  plant. 
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The  Crane  Market 


The  crane  market  is  quiet,  but  a  little  more  business  has 
been  placed  in  the  past  week  than  in  the  weeli  previous. 
Inquiries,  however,  are  few.  Among  recent  orders  are  the 
following  : 

The  Great  Northern  Paper  Co..  Madison.  Maine,  through 
H.  S.  Ferguson,  engineer,  200  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  has 
bouglit  one  20-ton,  3-niotor  electric  crane  and  one  50-ton. 
single-motor,  double  hoist  crane  from  the  Cleveland  Crane  & 
Engineering  Co.  and  a  20-ton  hand-power  crane  from  the 
Reading  Chain   &  Block  Corporation. 

The  Hershey  Chocolate  Co.,  Hershey,  Pa.,  has  bought  an 
IS-ton  locomotive  crane  from  the  McMyler-Interstate  Co. 

The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  has  ordered  six  30-ton 
locomotive  cranes  from  the  American  Hoist  &  Derrick  Co. 

The  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  has  ordered  from  an 
Eastern  manufacturer  a  200-ton  locomotive  lift  crane  and 
two  15-ton  electric  cranes. 

The  Kensington  Davis  Co..  Buffalo,  has  ordered  a  5-ton, 
3-motor  crane   of  2S-ft.  span  from  Alfred  Box  &  Co. 

The  Reliance  Steel  Casting  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  has  bought  a 
5-ton,  3-motor  crane  of  2S-ft.  span  from  Alfred  Box  &  Co. 

The  Phoenix  Utility  Co.,  New  York,  has  ordered  a  IVi-ton 
crane   of  2  3 -ft.   span  from   Alfred   Box   &  Co. 

Commonwealth  Edison  Co.,  Chicago,  two  125-ton,  122-ft. 
span  electric  traveling  cranes  for  the  Crawford  Avenue  plant, 
from  the  Whiting  Corporation. 


Portland  Railway,  Portland,  Ore.,  a  75-ton,  overhead 
traveling  crane,  from  the  Whiting  Corporation. 

Banner  Iron  Works,  St.  Louis.  Mo.,  a  5-ton  electric  travel- 
ing crane,  from  the  Whiting  Corporation. 

Union  Public  Service  Co..  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  a  10-ton 
hand  power  crane,  from  the  Whiting  Corporation. 

Perins  Machine  Co..  Seattle,  Wash.,  a  25-ton  hand  power 
crane,  from   the   Whiting  Corporation. 

Texas  &  Pacific  Railway,  Dallas,  Tex.,  a  5-ton  hand  power 
crane,  from  the  Whiting  Corporation. 

Miehle  Printing  Press  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Chicago,  a  5-ton.  3- 
motor,  cage-operated,  overhead  traveling  crane  and  a  3-ton, 
2-motor  overhead  crane,  from  H.  D.  Conkey  &  Co. 

T.  A.  Cummings  Foundry  Co..  Chicago,  a  2-ton  hand- 
power  crane  and  a  2-ton  hand  power  hoist,  from  H.  D. 
Conkey  &  Co. 

Johns-Manville.  Inc.,  Waukegan.  111.,  a  1-ton  underhung 
traveling  crane,  from  H.  D.  Conkey  &  Co. 

Standard  Seamless  Tube  Co..  Granite  Building.  Pittsburgh, 
is  asking  prices  for  estimating  purposes  on  a   10-ton   crane. 

Marietta  Mfg.  Co..  Point  Pleasant,  W.  Va.,  has  indefinitely 
postponed  the  purchase  of  a   10-ton  crane. 

Pittsburgh  Reinforced  Brazing  &  Machine  Co.,  2525  Lib- 
erty Avenue,  Pittsburgh,  has  deferred  action  for  the  present 
on  a  5-ton  crane. 


The  Orrtanna  Electric  Light  &  Power  Co.,  Orrtanna,  Pa., 
is  planning  to  rebuild  the  portion  of  its  power  plant  de- 
stroyed by  fire  July  7  with  loss  estimated  at  $30,000  in- 
cluding equipment. 

The  Hobson  Flatware  Co.,  Lansdale,  Pa.,  recently  oi-- 
ganized,  has  leased  the  building  formerly  occupied  by  the 
Rogers  &  Davis  Co.,  and  will  establish  a  plant  for  the 
production  of  nickel  and  other  metal  products.  The  com- 
pany  is  headed  by  W.   H.   Hobson  and   S.  F.   Aleva. 

The  Conevvago-Dauphin  Electric  Co.  and  the  Londonderry- 
Dauphin  Electric  Co.,  recently  organized,  have  been  granted 
operating  charters  and  will  install  power  plants  and  systems 
at  Conewago  and  Londonderry.  The  new  companies  are 
headed  by  L.  D.  West  and  W.  H.  Schubert,  and  are  rejire- 
sented  by  Olmstead,   Snyder  &  Miller,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

The  William  Cramp  &  Sons  Ship  &  Engine  Building  Co., 
Philadelphia,  announces  that  it  has  recently  closed  large 
contracts  for  hydroelectric  power  machinery  and  that  the  I.  P. 
Morris  department  of  the  Cramp  company  is  running  at 
capacity  as  are  the  other  units  of  the  organization.  The 
largest  contract  is  for  two  5S.000  hp.  turbines  for  the  Hydro- 
Electric  Power  Commision  of  Ont.,  Canada,  to  be  built  by 
the  Dominion  Engineering  Works,  Inc.,  Canadian  licensees 
of  Cramp's. 


Baltimore 

Baltimore,  July  16. 

PROPERTY  on  Taylor  Avenue,  Baltimore,  totaling  about 
2>4  acres,  has  been  purchased  by  the  Flynn  &  Emrich 
Co.,  305  North  Holiday  Street,  operating  a  general  machine 
and  iron  works,  and  will  be  used  for  the  erection  of  a  new 
plant,  consisting  of  machine  shop,  foundry,  power  house  and 
other  buildings.     It  will  cost  $75,000. 

A  manual  training  department  will  be  installed  in  tho 
new  high  school  to  be  erected  at  Newark,  Del.,  estimated 
to  cost  $2S0,000.  for  which  bids  will  be  called  at  once  on  a 
general  contract.     The  Board  of  Education  is  in  charge. 

Bids  will  be  received  by  the  Bureau  of  Supplies  and 
Accounts,  Navy  Department,  Washington,  until  Aug.  7  for 
a  quantity  of  screw  clamps  and  wrenches  for  the  Mare 
Island   Navy   Yard,   schedule  1102. 

The  Cornice  Repair  Shop,  313  North  Smith  Street.  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  is  planning  the  installation  of  a  small  lathe  and 
other   equipment. 

The  Hackley-Morrlson  Co.,  1798  Lewis  Street.  Richmond, 
Va.,  machinery  dealer,  has  inquiries  out  for  a  surface  con- 
denser, 1000  sq.  ft.,  with  steam-driven  centrifugal  circulating 
pump. 

The  Virginia-Western  Power  Co.,  Clifton  Forge,  Va.,  is 
disposing  of  a  bond  issue  of  $3,500,000,  a  portion  of  the 
proceeds  to  be  used  for  extensions,  including  the  completion 
of  a  new  steam-operated  generating  plant  with  capacity  of 
about  500  kw.     A.  C.  Ford  is  president. 

J.  T'.  .McConnell  and  Harold  C.  Tyler,  Radford,  Va.,  aie 
perfecting  plans   for   the   organization   of  a   new   company    to 


build  and  operate  a  stone  crushing  plant.     It  will  include  a 
power  house,  quarrying  machinery  and  other  equipment. 

Bids  will  be  received  by  the  general  purchasing  officer, 
Panama  Canal,  Washington,  until  July  31  for  an  electric 
drill  and  grinder,  centrifugal  pumps,  deck  and  power  cable, 
brass  and  copper  tubing,  steel  and  bronze  rope,  gasoline 
engine  and  other  equipment  as  specified  in  circular  1543. 

The  Seaboard  Motors  Co..  1631  West  Broad  Street,  Rich- 
mond. Va..  is  planning  the  installation  of  an  arbor  press, 
electric  drill  and  other  equipment  in  its  machine  shop. 

Manual  training  equipment  will  be  installed  in  the  new 
three-story  and  basement  high  school  to  be  erected  on  West 
North  Avenue,  Baltimore,  estimated  to  cost  $1,000,000.  Com- 
petitive  sketches   and   bids  will    soon    be   received. 

The  Atlantic  Coast  Line  Railway  Co.,  Wilmington,  N.  C, 
has  arranged  an  appropriation  of  $1,800,000  for  extensions 
in  car  and  locomotive  shops  and  the  installation  of  additional 
machine  tools  and  other  equipment.  J.  E.  Willoughby  ia 
chief  engineer. 

The  Board  of  Commissioners.  District  of  Columbia.  Wash- 
ington, Room  320  District  Building,  will  receive  bids  until 
Aug.  2  for  one  gasoline-propelled  portable  crane,  with  boom 
and  clamshell  bucket,  as  per  specifications  on  file ;  until  Aug. 
3  for  one  engine  lathe,  12  in.  x  5  ft. 

The  Wilson-Hock  Co..  City  Point,  Va..  machinery  dealer, 
has  inquiries  out  for  the  following  equipment :  One  me- 
chanical blower,  10  to  12  ft.  diameter,  connected  to  side- 
crank  steam  engine;  one  100  hp.  slide  valve  engine;  one 
750-gal.  per  min.  centrifugal  pump,  about  300  r.p.m.,  suit- 
able for  connection  to  waterwheel ;  one  single  stage,  belt- 
driven  air  compressor,  with  capacity  of  1000  cu.  ft.  per  min., 
and  one  belt-driven  air  compressor,  300  cu.  ft.  per  min. 
capacity ;  one  or  more  high-speed  planers  and  band  resaws ; 
a  quantity  of  12  to  14-in.  truck  wheels  and  axles,  suitable 
for  use  on  36-in.  gage  industrial  cars  ;  two  electric  motors, 
100  to  150  hp.,  three-phase,  standard  voltage;  three  trans- 
formers. 100  kva.  each.  2300  volts  high  tension  and  575  volts 
low  tension ;- three  15-kva.  transformers.  200  volts  high 
tension  and  550  volts  low  tension,  and  three  500-kva.  out- 
door type  transformers.  13,200  volts  high  tension  and  2200 
volts  low  tension: 

The  Supreme  Motor  Repair  Co.,  1631  West  Broad  Street, 
Richmond,  Va.,  has  inquiries  out  for  a  drill  press  and  cylinder 
grinder. 

Bids  will  be  received  by  the  quartermaster.  United  States 
Marine  Corps.  Na\n,-  Department,  Washington,  until  July 
25  for  one  single-spindle  shaper.  one  grinder  and  miscel 
laneous  equipment,  schedule  38-1924. 

The  Currituck  County  Board  of  Education.  Currituck. 
N.  C,  will  build  a  one-story  vocational  shop  at  the  Poplar 
Branch  School.  Leslie  N.  Boney,  Wilmington,  N.  C,  is 
architect. 

The  Poole  Engineering  &  Machine  Co.,  Woodbury.  Balti- 
more, is  arranging  for  expansion  in  the  department  now 
devoted  to  the  manufacture  of  locomotive  boosters,  designed 
to  provide  increased  power  for  train-starting,  produced  under 
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A  TESTING  track 
1270  yd,  round, 
built  on  the  roof  of  the 
Fiat  automobile  plant 
at  Lingotto,  near 
Turin,  Italy,  is  used  to 
test  the  new  motor  car 
chassis  and  finished 
cars.  The  illustration 
shows  King  Victor 
i:in:inuel  III  inspect- 
in  L,'  the  track.  It  Is 
■  v.r  100  ft.  above  the 
L-Miund  and  75  ft. 
«i'I'\  surrounding  four 
rnurts,  which  are 
I'l.iced  in  the  center  of 
llio  rectangular  fac- 
tory. The  curves  are 
iKinked  20  ft.  high, 
:iniJ  great  speeds  are 
jiossible.  Gasoline  and 
oil  are  pumped  to  the 
ti  ick  from  under- 
K'ound  tanks. 


contract  with   the  Franklin  Mfg.   &  Supply  Co.      Richard  W. 
Alexander  has  been  elected  president,  effective  Aug.  1. 

W.  M.  Whaley  &  Co..  51  Commercial  Place,  Norfolk. 
Va.,  machinery  dealer,  is  in  the  market  for  a  200  to  250-hp. 
boiler,  Scotch  marine  type,  with  appurtenances. 

The  Farrar  Lumber  Co.,  Bainbridge.  Ga..  is  in  the  market 
for  a  mechanical  fan.  second-hand.  45  to  50  in.  diameter, 
double  type. 

Walter  B.  Bauguess,  Jefferson,  N.  C,  and  associates,  are 
planning  the  construction  of  a  new  hydroelectric  power  plant 
on  the  New  River,  near  Jefferson,  with  initial  capacity  of 
about   1000  hp. 

The  Hickory  Chair  Mfg.  Co..  Hickory.  N.  C.  has  plans 
for  a  new  factory.  100  x  225  ft.,  to  replace  its  works  recently 
destroyed  by  Are  with  loss  of  $100,000,  including  machinery. 

The  Bunn-Cadillac  Co.,  Waycross.  Ga.,  is  planning  tc  pur- 
chase an   air   compressor. 

The  W.  M.  Layton  Brick  Co.,  Smithfleld,  N.  C,  is  plan- 
ning  the  installation  of  a  steam  shovel  at  its  clay  properties, 
new    or    second-hand. 

The  Shelby  Foundry  Co.,  Shelby.  N.  C.  has  awarded 
contract  to  O.  C.  Connor,  Shelby,  for  the  erection  of  a  new 
one-story  building,  40  x  100  ft.,  to  be  equipped  for  the 
most  part  for  the  production  of  gear  blanks,  etc.  The  com- 
pany is  operating  a  plant  on  North  Lafayette  Street  and  will 
remove  to  the  new  location.     Thomas  J.  Babington  is  head. 

The  City  Council.  Hagerstown.  Md..  will  install  an  elec- 
trically operated  pumping  plant  in  connection  with  a  new 
municipal  waterworks  and  system,  estimated  to  cost  $1,000,- 
000. 

The  Battey  Machinery  Co.,  Rome.  Ga.,  has  inquiries  out 
for  two  electric  motors.  10  and  40  hp..  respectively,  complete 
with  base,  pulley  and  starter. 

The  Sandy  Ridge  Coal  Co..  Big  Stone  Gap.  Va..  recently 
formed  with  a  capital  of  $350,000,  is  planning  for  the  in- 
stallation of  electrical  and  mechanical  equipment  at  its 
local  properties.  James  W.  Gerow  is  president,  and  R.  T. 
Irvine,  secretary. 

V.  I.  Spurgeon.  Gaffney,  S.  C.  has  been  awarded  contract 
covering  about  $150,000  for  the  erection  of  a  three-story 
high  school  at  Gaffney.  Equipment  will  be  installed  in  the 
manual   training  department. 


New  England 

Boston,  July   16. 

MACHINE  tool  dealers  in  this  section  made  a 
poor  showing  the  first  half  of  this  month,  but 
prices  have  held  remarkably  well  in  the  face  of 
adverse  business  conditions.  The  past  week  saw 
improvement  in  prospects,  although  spotty.  It  is 
not  anticipated   that  much  business  will  be  booked 


this   month,    but    the   trade    looks   for  a  betterment 
in  August  and  further  gains  thereafter. 

Something  like  $11,000,000  has  been  appropriated 
by   the   city   of  Boston  for   schools  and   equipment. 
The  Massachusetts  Legislature  has  authorized  the 
expenditure  of  about  half  this  sum  within  the  next 
two   years  and   the   school   authorities  will   shortly 
map  out  an  expansion  and  equipment  program. 
Although  not  general.  New  England  machine  tool  builders 
report  improved  business  from  other  sections  of  the  country 
since  July  1.     A  Worcester  builder  has  booked  approximately 
$100,000  in  orders.     Stress  is  placed  on  the  fact  that  under 
existing  immigration  laws  the  cost  of  labor  must  remain  high 
and  the  supply  small.     High  wages  stimulate  a  demand  for 
labor-saving  machinery,  and  machine  tools  play  an  important 
part  in  their  manufacture.    The  automotive  and  allied  indus- 
tries are  believed  to  be  tooled  up  for  the  remainder  of  1923 
production,     but    more    intensive    and    economic    machining 
operations  will   be  necessary  in  1924.  which  should  begin  to 
make  itself  felt  in  machine  tool  circles  within  a  short  time. 
New  England's  textile  machinery  industry,  which  slowed 
up  recently,  gives  promise  of  the  greatest  year  on  record  in 
1924.      Her   package    machinery   builders   are   well   occupied, 
more  so  than  a  year  ago.  and  constantly  growing  more  ac- 
tive.    The  development  of  electric  power  plants,   because  of 
her    position    with    regard    to    coal    mines,    necessarily    must 
expand  tremendously,  which  means  continued  activity  in  the 
electrical  equipment  field.     Railroad  equipment  buying  is  not 
expected  to  expand  very  much,  due  to  the  financial  condition 
of    New    England's    carriers,    yet    railroad    shop    equipment 
makers  are  optimistic  regarding  the  outlook  in  other  sections 
of  the  country.     Mine  equipment  makers  are  busy  and  prac- 
tically assured  continued  prosperity  well  into  1924.     Foundry 
equipment  builders  should  steadily  benefit  from  the  growing 
scarcity  of  molders.     In  fact,  machine  tool  builders  are  look- 
ing forward  to  good   business   from   all   producers   of  labor- 
saving  machinery. 

The  Wachusett  Nail  Corporation,  Hubbardston,  Mass., 
wire  nails,  has  incorporated.  A  new  and  larger  works  has 
been  purchased  and  the  company  has  tentative  plans  for 
additional  equipment.     Roscoe  W.  Wilbur  is  manager. 

A  permit  has  been  granted  the  Bird  Machine  Co..  South 
Walpole,  Mass.,  to  erect  a  one-story,  80  x  140-ft.  machine 
shop. 

The  Charles  T.  Tenney  Co.,  Boston,  manager  of  electric 
power  companies,  has  tentative  plans  for  a  power  house  at 
Salem,  Mass.,  similar  to  the  one  being  constructed  by  the 
Edison  Electric  Illuminating  Co.  at  Weymouth,  on  a  10-acre 
water  front  recently  purchased.  Cranes  and  machine  shop 
equipment  will  be  required. 

•The  William  A.  Hardy  &  Sons  Co..  Water  Street,  Fitch- 
burg,  Mass.,  has  awarded  the  contract  for  a  one-story,  50 
X  50-ft.   brass  foundry. 

Steps  have  been  taken  by  the  Boston  Gear  Works.  256 
Franklin  Street,  Boston,  for  the  erection  on  Holmes  Street, 
Quincy,  Mass.,  of  a  two-story,  75  x  100-ft.  addition. 
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The  Wood  Worsted  Mills,  Lawrence,  Mass.,  a  subsidiary 
of  the  American  Woolen  Co.,  Boston,  is  erecting  an  addition 
to  its  boiler  plant. 

Beggs  &  Cobb,  Winchester,  Mass.,  leather  manufacturers, 
have  let  a  contract  for  the  erection  of  a  new  power  plant. 
Edward  C.  Brown,  220  Devonshire  Street,  Boston,  is  the 
engineer. 

Coal  handling  equipment  is  required  by  the  Consolidated 
Coal  Co.,  New  York,  for  improvements  being  made  at  its 
Portsmouth,  N.   H.,   property. 

The  International  Silver  Co.,  Meriden,  Conn.,  is  making 
extensive  changes  in  the  Colt  Patent  Fire  Arms  Mfg.  Co. 
plant,  recently  acquired.  The  building  is  one-story.  80  x  200 
ft.,  in  which  will  be  installed  rolling  mill  equipment.  A  new 
unit  for  the  production  of  castings  will  be  erected. 

The  Oakville  Co.,  Waterbury,  Conn.,  manufacturer  of 
pins,  metal  clips,  etc..  is  having  plans  drawn  for  an  addition. 
Lockwood,  Greene  &  Co.,  24  Federal  Street,  Boston,  are 
architects   and   engineers. 

The  United  Electric  Co.,  State  Street.  Springfield,  Mass., 
will  commence  the  erection  of  a  one-story  and  basement 
power  house,  40  x  70  ft,  at  East  Springfield,  to  cost  $46,000. 
McClintock  &  Craig,  33  Lyman  Street,  are  architects  and 
engineers. 

The  H.  B.  Church  Truck  Service  Co.,  26  Reading  Street, 
Roxbury,  Boston,  is  planning  for  the  installation  of  a  power 
winch  and  quantity  of  small  tools,  including  reamers,  drills, 
taps,  etc. 

The  Hall  Pipe  Organ  Co..  West  Haven,  Conn.,  has  ac- 
quired a  building  at  Kenyonville,  Conn.,  which  will  be  re- 
modeled for  a  branch  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  parts. 
Henry  Hall  heads  the  company. 

The  United  Illuminating  Co.,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  will 
make  extensions  and  install  additional  equipment  at  its 
power  plant  on  Grand  Avenue,  to  cost  approximately  $40,000. 

The  Walker-Stewart  Foundry  Co.,  Summer  Street,  South- 
ington.  Conn.,  is  planning  the  erection  of  a  new  two-story 
plant  to  cost  $50,000,   including  equipment. 

The  Great  Northern  Paper  Co.,  Madison.  Me.,  will  make 
extensions  in  its  plant  and  install  grinding  and  other  ma- 
chinery. Improvements  will  also  be  made  in  the  present 
mill. 

The  Dedham  &  Hyde  Park  Gas  &  Electric  Light  Co., 
Dedham,  Mass.,  has  made  application  to  issue  stock  for 
$50,000,  the  proceeds  to  be  used  for  extensions  and  Improve- 
ments. 

The  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad  Co.,  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  has  awarded  a  general  contract  to  the  H. 
Wales  Lines  Co.,  Meriden,  Conn.,  for  a  new  engine  house, 
100  X  105  ft.,  with  repair  facilities,  at  East  Hartford.   Conn. 

Fire,  June  29,  destroyed  a  portion  of  the  plant  of  the 
Central  Maine  Power  Co.,  Bath,  Me.,  with  loss  estimated  at 
$20,000.     It  will  be  rebuilt. 

The  Merrimac  Clay  Products  Co.,  53  State  Street,  Boston, 
has  awarded  a  general  contract  to  the  L.  H.  Shattuck  Co.. 
Manchester,  N.  H.,  for  its  new  plant  at  Plaistow,  N.  H.,  to 
cost  $250,000.  A  machine  shop  and  power  house  will  be 
built.    H.  and  J.  R.  Raeder,  address  noted,  are  architects. 

A  manual  training  department  will  be  installed  in  the 
new  Morgan  Gardner  Bulkeley  high  school  to  be  erected  on 
Maple  Avenue,  Hartford,  Conn.,  estimated  to  cost  $1,500,000, 
for  which  bids  are  being  received  on  a  general  contract  until 
Aug.  21.    Edward  T.  Wiley,  983  Main  Street,  is  architect. 


Buffalo 

Buffalo,  July  16. 

TENTATIVE  plans  are  under  consideration  by  the  Dahl- 
atrom  Metallic  Door  Co.,  East  Second  Street  and  Buffalo 
Avenue,  Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  for  a  three-story  addition  to  cost 
$60,000. 

The  Buffalo-Newton  Rifle  Corporation,  Buffalo,  recently 
organized  with  a  capital  of  $25,000,  will  take  over  and  ex- 
pand the  business  of  the  Newton  Arms  Co.,  7  Brewster 
Street,  with  plants  on  Niagara  Street  and  East  Jewett  Ave- 
nue. The  new  company  is  headed  by  C.  Newton,  D.  A. 
Evans  and  A.  H.  Dayton. 

William  Roehlen,  39  Water  Street,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  has 
plans  for  a  one-story  machine  shop,  45  x  100  ft.,  at  St.  Paul 
and  Marietta  Streets,  estimated  to  cost  $22,000.  Leon  Stern, 
1017  Commerce  Building,  Is  architect. 

Whistler  &  Schanland.  1283  Niagara  Street.  Buffalo, 
manufacturer  of  tools,  dies,  etc.,  are  planning  for  the  In- 
stallation of  a  power  press. 

John  Klein,  Buffalo,  will  build  a  two-story  machine  and 
repair  shop  at  675-89  Tonawanda  Street,  and  will  have  plans 
prepared  at  once. 


File,  July  9,  destroyed  a  portion  of  the  shops  of  the  New 
York  Central  Railroad  Co.,  Depew,  N.  Y.,  with  loss  esti- 
mated at  $50,000,  largely  confined  to  motors  and  other  elec- 
tric power  equipment.     It   is  planned  to  rebuild. 

The  Watson  Truck  Corporation,  Canastota,  N.  Y.,  is 
planning  for  the  installation  of  additional  machinery  for 
spoke   turning  and   other  service. 

Bids  will  be  called  in  the  fall  for  the  erection  of  a  new 
high  school  at  Hamburg,  N.  Y.,  with  manual  training  de- 
partment, estimated  to  cost  $340,000,  for  which  the  Board 
of  Education   has  authorized  revised  plans. 

The  Sherman  Paper  Co.,  Trust  Building,  Watertown, 
N.  Y,.  has  plans  for  a  one-story  addition,  80  x  100  ft.,  to  its 
mill  at  Carthage,   N.  Y. 

The  Niagara,  Lockport  &  Ontario  Power  Co.,  Lockport, 
N.  Y.,  will  commence  surveys  for  a  new  hydroelectric  gen- 
erating plant  on  the  Salmon  River,  near  Altnar,  Oswego 
County,  to  cost  $1,000,000,  including  transmission  system. 
The  company  recently  sold  a  security  Issue  of  $3,000,000,  to 
be  used  in  part  for  expansion. 

Plans  have  been  filed  by  the  Rome  Wire  Co.,  Rome, 
N.  Y.,  for  a  one-story  addition  to  its  branch  plant  at  180 
Clyde  Street,  Buffalo,  100  x  225  ft.,  to  cost  approximately 
$75,000. 

Manual  training  equipment  will  be  installed  in  the  pro- 
posed high  school  to  be  erected  at  Sodus,  N.  Y.,  estimated 
to  cost  $200,000,  for  which  plans  are  being  prepared  by  M. 
Umbrecht,  architect,  Fayette  Park  Building,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

The  Penn  Yan  Boat  Co.,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y.,  has  plans 
for  two  buildings,  80  x  120  ft.  and  60  x  100  ft.,  respectively, 
estimated  to  cost  $50,000,  to  replace  its  works  recently  de- 
stroyed by  fire. 

The  Fuller  Co..  P.  O.  Box  125,  Adams.  N.  Y..  manufac- 
turer of  furniture,  is  planning  for  the  installation  of  an 
electrically  operated  sanding  machine  and  other  equipment. 

The  C.  A.  Buffington  Mfg.  Co.,  Owego,  N.  Y.,  manufac- 
turer of  metal-bound  folding  chairs,  etc.,  has  awarded  con- 
tract to  the  Austin  Co.,  Cleveland,  for  a  new  one-story  plant, 
60  X  200  ft.,  estimated  to  cost  $55,000. 

B.  A.  Evans.  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y.,  is  planning  for  the  in- 
stallation of  a  lathe,  drill  press,  bench  tools  and  other  equip- 
ment in  a-  new  machine  and  repair  shop  to  be  established  at 
Gouverneur,   N.  Y. 


Pittsburgh 

Pittsburgh.  July   16. 

THE  local  machine  tool  business  is  dull.  Mid- 
summer ordinarily  is  quiet  and  buyers  are  dis- 
posed to  go  slowly  until  the  outlook  for  the  future 
is  clearer.  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  South- 
western region,  recently  put  out  a  list  of  six  tools 
for  its  Columbus,  Ohio,  shops.  This  business  will 
probably  be  closed  at  St.  Louis,  but  some  local 
dealers  are  quoting.  The  Franklin,  Pa.,  school 
board  recently  placed  an  order  for  three  Sebastian 
lathes.  The  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co.  has 
closed  for  a  10  x  30 -ft.  Betts  planer  for  its  East 
Pittsburgh  works  and  is  understood  to  be  slowly 
specifying  against  its  Sharon  list. 

Crane   business   is   slow,    both   in   sales   and   in- 
quiries, and   mill  equipment  orders  are  few.     It  Is 
said   that   practically   none   of  the  business   in   the 
latter  line  which  had  been  figured  upon,  amounting 
to    about    $12,000,000,    will   be   placed    in    the    near 
future.      Requests   for   appropriations  for   improve- 
ment at  local  plants  of  the  Carnegie  Steel  Co.  are 
said  to  have  been  turned  down  in  New  York. 
A  new  one-story   foundry,   SO   x   150   ft.,   will   be   erected 
by    the    Acheson    Mfg.    Co.,    Rankin,    Pa.,    manufacturer    of 
steam    fittings,   etc.,    to   replace   the   portion   of   its   plant   re- 
cently  destroyed   by   fire.      The  company   also   has   tentative 
plans  for  two  other  buildings,  100  x  150  ft.  and  100  x  200  ft. 
respectively.      The    three    structures    are    estimated    to    cost 
$150,000  with  equipment.     F.  C.  Robertshaw  is  in  charge. 

A  manual  training  department  will  be  installed  in  the 
new  high  school  to  be  erected  at  Ferndale,  near  Johnstown. 
Pa.,  estimated  to  cost  $150,000,  for  which  revised  plans  are 
being  prepared  by  J.  E.  Adams,  architect.  The  board  of 
Education,  H.  B.  Schrock,  557  Ferndale  Avenue,  is  in  charge. 
The  West  Penn  Co.,  West  Penn  Building,  Pittsburgh, 
operating  electric  power  properties,  a  subsidiary  of  the 
American  Water  Works  &  Electric  Co.,  New  York,  has 
arranged  for  an  increase  in  capital  from  $31,000,000  to 
$50,000,000  and  500,000  shares  of  common  stock,  no  par 
value,  a  portion  of  the  proceeds  to  be  used  for  extensions 
and  improvements  in  electric  plants  and  systems. 
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Tho  Dravo  Contracting  Co..  Dliimoiul  Bunk  Bulldlne. 
rittsburRli,  will  build  a  new  one-story  atructunil  shop,  75  x 
275  ft.,  at  Its  shipbuilding  plant  at  Neville  Island,  estimated 
to  cost  J75,000  with  equipment. 

The  Ohio  Ulver  Kdlson  Co.,  recently  organized  under 
Delaware  laws  as  an  Interest  of  the  Pennsylvania-Ohio 
I'ower  &  Light  Co.,  Sharon,  Pa.,  Is  perfecting  plans  for  a 
now  steam-operated  electric  power  house  on  tho  Ohio  River, 
near  Toronto,  Ohio,  with  capacity  of  100,000  hp.  With  steel 
tower  transmission  system  it  Is  estimated  to  cost  $10,000,000. 
Later  It  Is  purposed  to  Increase  the  output  to  400,000  hp. 
Another  subsidiary  has  been  organized  by  the  I'ennsylvanla- 
Ohlo  company  to  be  known  as  the  North-East  Coal  Co., 
which  will  purchase  about  8000  acres  in  Jefferson  County, 
Ohio,  for  coal  supply  for  the  new  generating  plant.  It  is 
proposed  to  Install  a  complete  mining  plant  with  electrically- 
operated  machinery. 

The  I'enn-Amcrlcan  Refining  Co.,  Rouseville,  near  Oil 
City,  Pa.,  has  commenced  rebuilding  the  portion  of  Its  oil 
refinery  recently  destroyed  by  fire  with  loss  of  about  $150,000. 

The  West  Virginia  Water  &  Electric  Co.,  Charleston,  W. 
Va.,  Is  planning  the  Installation  of  centrifugal  pumping  equip- 
ment at  its  plant  in  the  South  Hills  section.  C.  S.  Dawson 
Is  general  manager. 

The  Board  of  Education.  Pittsburgh,  is  said  to  be  arrang- 
ing for  the  early  purchase  of  machine  tools  and  other  equip- 
ment for  the  manual  training  department  at  the  Westing- 
house  High  School. 

Manual  training  equipment  will  be  installed  in  the  three- 
story  high  school  to  be  erected  by  the  Union  High  School 
District.  Dunbar,  W.  Va.,  estimated  to  cost  $90,000.  Walter 
F.  Martens,  Charleston.  W.  Va.,  is  architect. 

The  American  Sheet  Glass  Co.,  Clarksburg,  W.  Va.,  re- 
cently organized  with  a  capital  of  $250,000,  has  acquired  a 
site  for  a  new  plant,  estimated  to  cost  $150,000  with  ma- 
chinery, and  will  have  plans  drawn  at  once.  It  will  include 
a  power  house.     P.   M.  Robinson  heads  the  company. 

The  Cataract  Smokeless  Coal  Co.,  Bachman,  W.  Va.,  re- 
cently organized  with  a  capital  of  $250,000,  is  planning  the 
installation  of  electrical  and  mechanical  equipment  at  coal 
properties  in  this  section.  Herbert  R.  Smith  and  Medford 
J.   Brown   are  heads. 

A  manual  training  department  will  be  installed  in  the  new 
two-story  and  basement  high  school  to  be  erected  at  Brad- 
ford. Pa.,  estimated  to  cost  $200,000.  for  which  the  Board  of 
Education  will  soonselect  an  architect. 

The  North,  West  and  South  Shenango  Township  Light 
&  Power  companies.  Shenango.  Pa.,  have  been  chartered 
under  State  laws  to  install  and  operate  electric  power  plants 
and  systems  in  the  respective  districts.  A.  A.  Culbertson. 
Erie.    Pa.,    is   treasurer   of  the   companies. 

The  Red  Jacket  Coal  Co.,  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  has  plans 
for  a  new  four-track  coal  tipple  at  its  properties  on  Mate 
Creek,  Thacker  coal  field.  W.  M.  Ritter.  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  W.  M.  Ritter  Lumber  Co.,  Charleston,  heads  the 
company. 

The  Beaver  Falls  Art  Tile  Co.,  Beaver  Falls.  Pa.,  has 
awarded  contract  to  the  Farris  Engineering  Co..  Empire 
Building.  Pittsburgh,  for  a  four-story  addition,  175  x  300  ft., 
to   cost  $85,000  with  machinery. 

The  Dun  Glen  Coal  Co..  Glen  Jean.  W.  Va..  recently 
organized  with  a  capital  of  $500,000.  is  planning  for  the 
installation  of  electrical  and  mechanical  equipment  on  proper- 
ties acquired  in  this  section.  C.  P.  Galloway  and  Charles 
Ash.  both  of  Glen  Jean,  are  heads. 


Detroit 

Detroit,  July   16. 

JOHNSON  BROTHERS,  Ferrysburg,  Mich.,  are  planning 
the  erection  of  a  one-story  addition  to  their  boiler  and! 
plate  works,  to  provide  about  7500  sq.  ft.  of  additional  floor 
area. 

The  Gem  Foundry  Co.,  271  West  Western  Avenue,  Mus- 
kegon, Mich.,  is  having  plans  drawn  for  a  new  one-story 
branch  foundry,  60  x  100  ft.,  at  Hart,  Mich.  E.  N.  Vander- 
west,  Montgomery  Block,  Muskegon,  is  architect.  Henry 
J.  Pangburn  is  general  manager. 

The  Special  Furniture  Co.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  has  ten- 
tative plans  for  rebuilding  the  portion  of  its  plant  de- 
stroyed by  fire  July  4,  with  loss  estimated  at  $100,000  In- 
cluding machinery. 

The  Monroe  Board  &  Lining  Co.,  Monroe,  Mich.,  manu- 
facturer of  paper  products,  has  acquired  the  local  plant  of 
the  Republic  Glass  Co.,  and  will  remodel  the  structure  for 
new  works.  It  is  proposed  to  remove  the  present  factory 
at  Barberton,  Ohio,  and  concentrate  production.  The  com- 
pany has  acquired  the  plant  and  business  of  the  Llg:nlstra 
Fibre  Co.,  Barberton,   and  will  operate  as  a  subsidiary.     It 


will  be  extended  and  additional  equipment  installed.  Wil- 
liam Gutmann  Is  president. 

The  J.  Heddon'a  Sons  Co..  Dowagiac,  Mich.,  operating  a 
general  machine  shop.  Is  planning  for  the  installation  of  an 
automatic  milling  machine.  Brown  &  Sharpe  type. 

The  TImken-Detroit  Axle  Co.,  Waterloo  Avenue  and  the 
Belt  Line  Railway,  Detroit,  has  acquired  the  plant  and 
property  of  the  Standard  Equipment  Co.,  Lorain  Avenue  and 
West  106th  Street,  Cleveland,  manufacturer  of  automobile 
parts,  for  a  new  branch  plant. 

Tho  Spaulding  Electric  Co..  1344  Michigan  Avenue,  De- 
troit, manufacturer  of  electrical  equipment,  will  commence 
the  erection  of  a  one-story  addition,  estimated  to  cost  $15,000 
exclusive  of  equipment. 

The  Anchor  Concrete  Machinery  Co..  Adrian,  Mich.,  has 
plans  for  the  construction  of  a  one-story  addition,  60  x  65  ft. 
Eugene  P.  Olson  is  general  manager. 

The  Westcott  Engineering  Co.,  Ill  West  Washington 
Street,  Chicago,  structural  engineer,  has  plans  for  a  new 
two-story  mechanical  works,  150  x  230  ft.,  at  Ludlngton, 
Mich.,  to  cost  $75,000,  for  a  company  whose  name  is  tem- 
porarily withheld. 

The  Lincoln  Mfg.  Co..  2630  Erskine  Street.  Detroit,  oper- 
ating a  metal  stamping  and  spinning  plant,  is  planning  the 
installation  of  a  toggle  drawing  press.  Bliss  type,  second- 
hand. 

The  Tamarack  Mining  Co.,  Calumet,  Mich.,  is  planning 
the  installation  of  three  electrically  operated  pumping  units 
each  with  capacity  of  350  gal.  per  min.,  with  motors  and 
auxiliary  equipment. 

The  Detroit  Insulated  Wire  Co..  4561  Wesson  Street, 
Detroit,  will  commence  the  erection  of  a  new  one-story  plant 
at  6000  Vigo  Street,  estimated  to  cost  $45,000.  including 
equipment. 

The  Truck  Parts  &  Foundry  Co..  Alma.  Mich.,  has  ar- 
ranged for  the  removal  of  its  plant  to  a  building  formerly 
occupied  by  the  Alma  Creamery  Co.,  which  will  be  extended 
for   increased    production. 


Chicago 

Chicago,  July  16. 

THE  machine  tool  market  is  quiet  in  all  depart- 
ments. There  have  been  a  few  more  inquiries 
from  industrial  companies  the  past  week,  but  no 
orders  to  speak  of.  No  further  railroad  buying  has 
developed,  but  considerable  business  is  pending 
and  the  Illinois  Central  has  put  out  a  few  new  in- 
quiries, including  a  500-lb.  power  hammer,  a  32-in. 
shaper,  and  a  20-in.  and  a  42-in.  drill  press.  The 
Elgin,  Joliet  &  Eastern,  which  was  expected  to 
close  against  its  list  this  week,  has  asked  for  re- 
vised quotations.  The  American  Steel  &  Wire  Co. 
is  in  the  market  for  a  72-ln.  boring  and  turning 
mill  for  its  Anderson.  Ind.,  plant. 

Prices  are  unchanged,  but  machine  tool  builders 
are  showing  greater  flexibility  in  quoting  on  new 
business. 
The  Chicago  Steel  &  Wire  Co.,  Chicago,  has  acquired  a 
tract,   193   x  300   ft.,   on   the   east   side  of  Torrence   Avenue, 
610  ft.  north  of  103rd  Street,  immediately  adjoining  its  pres- 
ent plant,  and  will  start  work  immediately  on  a  three-year 
building  program.     One  one-story  factory  to  cover  the  entire 
lot,    involving   an    expenditure,    together   with   equipment,    of 
$500,000,   will  be  erected  in   three  units. 

Dubin  &  Eisenberg,  14  West  Washington  Street,  Chicago, 
have  taken  bids  on  a  one-story  addition.  50  x  106  ft.,  to  a 
factory  at  5841-43  South  Loomis  Street,  for  the  People's 
Metal  &  Iron  Co.     The  cost  is  $15,000. 

The  American  Linseed  Co..  2225  South  Lincoln  Street, 
Chicago,  has  let  contract  for  a  plant,  70  x  112  ft.,  and  altera- 
tions, at  2225  Lumber  Street,  to  cost  $95,500. 

Mojonnier  Brothers,  manufacturers  of  dairy  machinery, 
Milwaukee,  and  739  West  Jackson  Boulevard,  Chicago,  have 
let  contract  for  a  one-story  factory,  124  x  202  ft.,  at  4607-23 
West  Ohio  Street,  to  cost  $45,000. 

The  Niehoff  Corporation,  recently  organized,  has  leased  a 
plant  at  224  West  Illinois  Street,  40  x  100  ft.,  and  will  manu- 
facture growlers,  magnetlzers,  coil  springs,  bridges,  plati- 
num and  tungsten  contacts.  The  equipment  used  will  include 
three  engine  lathes  of  one  type  and  eight  lathes  of  another 
type,  five  punch  presses,  three  spinners,  one  screw  machine 
and  milling  machines,  shapers  and  bench  lathes.  Offlcers 
are  P.  G.  Niehoff.  president;  Wilson  Compton,  vice-president, 
and  E.  A.  Harrington,  secretary  and  treasurer. 

The  Jones,  MacNeal  &  Camp  Mfg.  Co.,  Otis  Building, 
Chicago,  recently  Incorporated,  has  a  plant  at  Warsaw,  Ind., 
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and  will  manufacture  electric  steel  drills  and  portable  drill 
stands.  Officers  are  Kenneth  MacNeal,  president,  and  G.  W. 
Wilson,  vice-president. 

The  Universal  Tamping  Machinery  Co.,  Inc.,  Peoria,  111., 
recently  formed  with  $50,000  capital  stock,  is  a  reorganization 
of  the  partnership  known  as  the  Universal  Concrete  Machin- 
ery Co.  The  company  will  continue  to  build  concrete  block 
and  brick-making  machinery,  steel  block  and  brick  cars  and 
Jigging-  machines.  It  has  just  purchased  some  additional 
machinery  and  does  not  expect  to  be  in  the  market  again  for 
some  time.  Officers  are  C.  S.  Emert,  president  and  treas- 
urer; B.  G.  Lange,  vice-president,  and  W.  H.  Janssen,  sec- 
retary. 

The  sheet  metal  plant  of  G.  O.  Morton,  located  in  the 
Woodward  Governor  Co.  building,  Rocktord,  111.,  has  been 
sold  to  V.  B.  and  V.  L.  Parker,  who  will  operate  it  under  the 
name  of  the  Parker  Brothers  Co. 

The  Studebaker  Corporation  has  started  work  on  a  foun- 
dry, 6S3  X  722  ft.,  a  car  storage  building  and  crane  shed, 
59  X  76  X  364  ft.,  and  an  addition  to  the  power  plant,  68  x  89 
X  90  ft.,  at  South  Bend,  Ind. 

The  Federal  Mfg.  Co.,  brass  finisher,  Columbus,  Ohio,  has 
purchased  17  acres  near  Holland,  Mich.,  and  will  erect  a  one- 
story  plant,  ISO  X  300  ft. 

A  power  house  to  cost  $100,000  will  be  erected  at  the 
State  Industrial  School  for  Boys,  Lansing,  Mich. 

Within  a  month  the  capacity  of  the  cold  rivet  department 
of  the  Champion  Rivet  Co.,  at  East  Chicago,  Ind.,  will  be 
doubled.  More  than  $60,000  has  been  expended  to  enlarge 
the  plant. 

The  S.  Ward  Hamilton  Co.,  manufacturer  of  metal  spe- 
cialties, Harvey,  111.,  has  had  plans  prepared  for  a  one-story 
addition,  90  x  170  ft.,  to  cost  $60,000. 

The  Davison  Machine  Shop,  Shelbyville.  Ind.,  has  pur- 
chased a  building  at  39  East  Jackson  Street,  which  will  be 
remodeled  for  occupancy  within  30  days. 

The  Charter  Gas  Engine  Co.,  Sterling,  111.,  is  considering 
plans  for  a  one-story  and  basement  addition.  W.  A.  Robin- 
son is  president 

Manual  training  equipment  will  be  installed  in  the  pro- 
posed high  school  to  be  erected  at  Brainerd,  Minn.,  estimated 
to  cost  $250,000,  for  which  an  architect  will  soon  be  selected 
to  prepare  plans. 

The  Federal  Ice  Refrigerating  Co.,  112  West  Adams  Street. 
Chicago,  is  considering  plans  for  the  erection  of  new  works 
at  Mason  City,  111.     H.  V.  Norwelle  is  president. 

The  Southern  Illinois  Light  &  Power  Co.,  St.  Louis,  has 
acquired  the  municipal  light  and  power  plant  at  Ava,  HI., 
and  will  furnish  service  in  this  section.  Extensions  are 
planned,    including   transmission   line   construction. 

The  Crystal  Ice  Co.,  Havana,  111.,  has  tentative  plans  for 
a  one-story  plant,  estimated  to  cost  $40,000.  G.  H.  Radclifte 
is  one  of  the  heads  of  the  company. 

Manual  training  equipment  will  be  installed  in  the  new 
two-story  and  basement  high  school  to  be  erected  at  Boone, 
Iowa,  estimated  to  cost  $155,000,  for  which  bids  are  being 
asked  on  a  general  contract  until  July  20.  Dougher,  Rich  & 
Woodburn,  Valley  National  Bank  Building,  Des  Moines, 
Iowa,   are  architects. 

The  Lincoln  Stove  Repair  Co.,  205  South  Tenth  Street, 
Lincoln,  Neb.,  O.  J.  Allison,  head,  has  plans  for  a  one-story 
and  basement  works,  100  x  140  ft.,  estimated  to  cost  $65,000. 

The  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Co..  135  East  Eleventh 
Place,  Chicago,  will  have  plans  prepared  for  extensions  and 
improvements  in  its  locomotive  repair  shops  and  yards  at 
Council  Bluffs,  Iowa,  to  cost  $500,000  including  machinery. 
New  coal  chutes  will  be  constructed  and  automatic  conveyors 
installed.  Later  a  new  18-stall  engine  house,  with  repair 
department  and   100-ft.    turntable,    will  be  erected. 

The  Russell,  Burdsall  &  Ward  Bolt  &  Nut  Co.,  Rock 
Falls,  111.,  has  tentative  plans  for  a  two-story  building,  100 
X  170  ft.,  the  greater  part  to  be  used  as  a  machine  shop. 
Headquarters  of  the  company  are  at  Port  Chester,  N.  Y. 

F.  K.  North,  1801  Diversey  Parkway,  Chicago,  is  inquiring 
for  a  Warner  &  Swasey  gate  valve  seating  machine. 

The  Illinois  Malleable  Iron  Co.,  1801  Diversey  Parkway, 
Chicago,  la  inquiring  for  one  15-ton,  8-wheel  steam  loco- 
motive crane  with  at  least  a  50-ft.  boom. 


The  Citizens  Gas  Co.,  Indianapolis,  will  have  plans  drawn 
tor  rebuilding  its  benzol  by-products  plant,  destroyed  by  fire 
July  8  with  loss  reported  at  $200,000,  including  machinery. 
The  new  structure  will  cost  approximately  a  like  amount. 
John  R.  Welch  is  president. 

F.  J.  Gardner,  622  Wagner  Street,  Fort  Wayne.  Ind.,  has 
inquiries  out  for  sectional  steel  buildings  and  is  desirous  of 
reaching  manufacturers  of  structures  of  this  character. 

Electric,  steam  power  and  other  equipment  will  be  in- 
stalled in  the  new  three-story  and  basement  addition  to  be 
erected  by  the  Progress  Laundry  Co..  420  East  Market  Street, 
Indianapolis,  estimated  to  cost  $115,000.  Russel  E.  Edwards, 
45   Union  Trust  Building,  is  architect. 

The  Bastian-Morley  Co.,  La  Porte.  Ind..  manufacturer  of 
boilers,  heaters,  etc.,  is  planning  the  erection  of  a  two-stor> 
addition,   estimated   to  cost  $45,000    including  equipment. 

The  Indiana  General  Service  Co..  Marion,  Ind.,  has  plans 
for  extensions  in  its  local  generating  plant  and  the  installa- 
tio  of  a  new  10,000  kw.  turbo-generator  and  auxiliary  ma- 
chinery. A  new  electric  substation  will  be  built  at  West 
Marion  and  extensions  made  in  transmission  system.  The 
project  will  involve  close  to  $1,000,000,   including  machinery. 

The  La  Salle  Paper  Co.,  South  Bend.  Ind..  has  plans  for 
the  erection  of  a  new  unit,  estimated  to  cost  $300,000  with 
machinery. 

The  Hoosier  Universal  Machinery  Co.,  Goshen.  Ind.,  has 
been  organized  to  take  over  and  expand  the  plant  and  busi- 
ness of  the  Hoosier  Drilling  Machine  Co.  The  production 
of  drilling  machines  and  vises  will  be  continued,  with  the 
addition  of  departments  for  the  manufacture  of  universal 
joints,  and  industrial  trucks  and  parts,  the  latter  to  be  known 
as  the  Hoosier  Factory  Truck. 

The  National  Handle  Co.,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind..  will  com- 
mence the  erection  of  the  first  unit  of  its  proposed  plant  on 
Erie  Street,  to  include  a  power  house  estimated  to  cost 
$100,000  with  quipment.     Other  buildings  will  be  erected  later. 

The  Interstate  Public  Service  Co.,  Columbus,  Ind..  will 
make  extensions  in  its  plant  and  system  and  install  additional 
equipment. 

Frank  F.  Robinson.  Indianapolis,  has  perfected  plans  for 
the  establishment  of  a  new  welding  and  general  metal  re- 
pair works  at  3713  Massachusetts  Avenue. 
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Indiana 

Indianapolis,  July   16. 

PLANS  are  being  prepared  by  the  Whiting  Foundry  Equip- 
ment Co.,  Whiting,  Ind.,  for  a  one-story  addition,  to 
cost  in  excess  of  $35,000.  L.  G.  Hallberg.  116  South  Michi- 
gan Avenue,  Chicago,  is  architect  and  engineer. 


Milwaukee 

Milwaukee,  July  16. 
CE  feature  of  the  machine-tool  business,  which 
is   expected   to   help   keep   trade   active   the   re- 
mainder of  the  year,  is  the  reinstatement  of  several 
important   undertakings  and   the  projection  of  new 
ones  in  Milwaukee  and  throughout  Wisconsin,  which 
have   been    in    abeyance    for    about    six    months   to 
await  the  outcome  of  a   program  of  radical  taxa- 
tion in   the  Wisconsin   Legislature,  now  at  an   end. 
In    many   cases   inquiries   have   been   before    dealers 
and   manufacturers   for   some   time   past,   but   pros- 
pects  are  for   early   closing   of  purchases.      So  far 
as    demand    for    tools    from    other    sections    of   the 
country  is  concerned,   business   placed  in   this  mar- 
ket  is   of   small   proportions,   although   generally   in 
excess  of  the  same  time  last  year. 
The   Belle    City    Malleable    Iron   Co  .    Racine.    Wis.,    which 
is    executing    a    plant    replacement    and    enlargement    project 
involving    $800,000    in    all,    has    decided    to    proceed    with    the 
construction     of    the     new    foundry,     as    originally    planned. 
It    has   now   been    decided   to   erect    one-half  of   the   building 
this  year,  adding  the  other  half  next  year.     It  will  be  115  x 
360  ft.,  duplicating  the  present  melting  capacity.     Investiga- 
tion is  being  made  to  determine  if  it  will  be  possible  to  com- 
plete work  before   Dec.   1   on   a  contemplated  structure,   150 
ft.    long,    to    connect    a    new    annealng    shop,    erected    during 
the    past    year,    with    the    shipping    room.       Nelson    &    Co.. 
general  contractors,  Racine,  are  in  charge  of  construction  of 
the   entire    project.      C.    S.   Anderson   is   general   manager  of 
the  Belle  City  company. 

The  city  of  Milwaukee  expects  to  ask  bids  before  Aug.  1 
for  coal  and  ash  handling  equipment  for  the  steam  gen- 
erating unit  of  the  new  Riverside  Pumping  Station.  While 
no  official  estimates  have  been  issued,  it  is  expected  that  this 
equipment  will  cost  in  the  neighborhood  of.  $75,000.  R.  E. 
Stoelting  is  commissioner  of  public  works. 

The  Simmons  Co.,  New  York,  which  now  has  under  con- 
struction at  the  main  factory  in  Kenosha,  Wis.,  a  seven-story 
building  for  the  manufacture  of  a  new  line  of  steel  chamber, 
hotel  and  office  furniture,  finished  in  exact  duplication  of 
the  wood  product,  to  supplement  its  line  of  steel  beds,  is 
contemplating  the  establishment  of  its  own  glass  works  for 
the   production   of  mirrors,   castors,   etc.     No   intimation   has 
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been  givon  with  n-spci't  to  the  location  of  the  new  unit. 
Milton  H.  IVltIt  is  vice-president  in  charge  of  tlie  operation 
of  the  Konoslia  works. 

Tlie  Uivorvlew  Foundry  Co.,  Silver  Lake,  near  Kenosha, 
Wis.,  siiftered  the  total  destruction  of  its  stove  and  rang"' 
foundry  and  machine  shop  by  fire  CJiused  by  lightning  on 
July  10.  The  loss  of  $55,000  Is  offset  by  $19,000  of  insur- 
ance. The  Industry  will  be  rehabilitated,  but  it  has  not 
been  decided  if  the  present  site  will  be  utilized. 

The  Curtis  Automobile  Co.,  14  3  Eighth  Street,  Milwaukee. 
lias  engaged  the  Federal  Kngineering  Co.,  444  Milwaukee 
.'^iroet,  local,  to  design  and  construct  a  new-  garage  and 
maintenance  building,  three  stories  and  basement.  100  x  130 
ft.,  at  Broadway  and  Martin  Streets.  It  will  cost  about 
$125,000  and  require  much  new  shop  equipment,  fixtures,  etc. 
Work  will  begin  about  Aug.  1.  Frank  Olson  is  vice-president 
and  treasurer. 

The  city  of  North  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  at  a  special  election, 
voted  to  issue  bonds  in  the  sum  of  $125,000  for  the  erection 
and  equipment  of  a  new  high  school  with  vocational  train- 
ing facilities.  Van  Ryn  &  DeGelleke,  architects,  114  Grand 
Avenue,  Milwaukee,  are  preparing  plans.  E.  T.  Neumann, 
439  Thirty-sixth  Street,  North  Milwaukee,  is  secretary  of  the 
board   of  education. 

The  Stevens  Point  Brick  Mfg.  Co.,  Stevens  Point,  Wis., 
intends  to  start  work  immediately  on  the  reconstruction 
and  equipment  of  its  brick,  tile  and  general  clay  products 
plant,  destroyed  by  fire  July  9  with  an  estimated  loss  of 
$35,000.  Nearly  all  the  machinery  will  require  replacement. 
Joseph  Kuchnowski  is  president  and  manager. 

J.  U.  Schmidt,  Prairie  du  Sac,  Wis.,  is  buying  a  few- 
new  and  used  tools  for  a  garage  and  macliine  shop  now 
vmder  construction  on  the  site  of  his  machine  shop  and 
.-smithy. 

The  Board  of  Education,  Ladysmith,  Wis.,  has  let  con- 
tracts for  the  erection  of  an  addition  to  the  high  school, 
to  be  used  for  vocational  training  departments.  It  will  cost 
about  $80,000  including  equipment.  L.  E.  Streator  is  secre- 
tary of  the  board. 

The  Northern  Boiler  &  Structural  Iron  Works,  Appleton. 
Wis.,  has  started  work  on  a  new  fabricating  shop.  60  x  100 
ft.,  over  the  present  frame  building,  to  be  dismantled  later. 
Inquiry  is  being  made  for  one  10-ton  electric  and  one  5-ton 
hand-operated  crane.  Additions  to  the  air  compressor  room 
and  power  plant  were  completed  last  fall  and  all  equipment 
has  been  installed.     William  H.  Timme  is  president. 

The  Board  of  Public  Works,  South  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  is 
taking  bids  for  the  construction  and  equipment  of  a  sewage 
disposal  plant,  estimated  to  cost  $35,000,  and  designed  by 
Alvord,  Burdick  &  Hawson,  consulting  engineers,  8  South 
Dearborn    Street,   Chicago. 

The  American  Skein  &  Foundry  Co..  Racine,  Wi.s  .  is 
erecting  an  addition  to  its  gray  iron  shop  and  will  install 
an  additional  cupola.  With  other  equipment  the  improve- 
ment will  cost  about  $50,000. 

The  United  States  Engineer  Office,  Federal  Building,  Mil- 
waukee, is  taking  bids  for  furnishing  two  1-yd.  clamshell 
buckets  and  two  horizontal  duplex  piston  steam  pumps. 

The  Chisholm-Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus.  Wis.,  organized 
some  time  ago  to  manufacture  special  machinery  for  re- 
moving peas  from  vines  for  canning  factories,  plans  to  start 
work  shortly  on  the  erection  and  equipment  of  a  machine 
and  assembling  shop,  estimated  to  cost   $50,000. 


Cleveland 

Cleveland,  July  Ifi. 

SOME  new  inquiry  for  machine  tools  has  come 
from  the  railroads.  The  Pennsylvania  has  an 
inquiry  out  for  a  5  and  6-ft.  radial  drill  for  it.s 
Philadelphia  shops  and  a  7-ft.  radial  drill,  a  42-in. 
vertical  turret  lathe,  and  a  21-in.  drilling  machine 
for  its  St.  Louis  shops.  The  New  York  Central  has 
sent  out  a  tentative  list  of  eight  machines  on  which 
it  has  asked  for  approximate  prices.  .A  few  new 
small  lot  inquiries  have  come  from  Detroit  automo- 
bile companies.  Machine  tool  builders  do  not  ex- 
pect much  business  from  this  source  during  the 
summer,  but  look  for  considerable  demand  in  the 
fall,  should  conditions  continue  good  in  the  auto- 
mobile industry. 

Sales  during  the  week  were  light.  The  Elvvell- 
Parker  Electric  Co.,  Cleveland,  purchased  a 
straight  side  Toledo  press  of  50  tons  capacity  and 
a  Cincinnati  milling  machine.  The  Bowdil  Co, 
Bowdil.  Ohio,  maker  of  mining  tools,  purchased  six 
used  machines.      A   local   manufacturer  of  multiple 


spindle  automatic  screw  machinery  reports  an  im- 
provement in  orders  and  inquiries  over  June. 

The  City  Car  Co.,  Kenton,  Ohio,  a  subsidiary  of  the  Chi- 
cago Poultry  Transit  Co.,  has  completed  and  placed  in 
operation  a  plant  for  car  repair  work. 

The  Superior  Motor  Coach  Co.,  Lima,  Ohio,  recently 
organized,  is  placing  a  new  plant  in  operation  for  the  manu- 
facture of  bodies  for  motor  cars. 

A  company  is  being  organized  in  .Sabina,  Ohio,  for  the 
manufacture  of  electric  washing  machines,  and  expects  to 
begin  operation  shortly.  R.  M.  Allen  Is  president  and  George 
L.  Wilson,  secretary. 

The  Massillon  Clay  Products  Co.,  Massillon,  Ohio,  has 
been  organized  with  a  capital  stock  of  $125,000  by  Walter  T. 
Smith,  Edward  M.  Ertle  and  others,  and  will  erect  a  plant 
for  the  manufacture  of  brick. 

The  Ohio  Gear  &  Machine  Co.,  Kenmore,  Ohio,  an  Akron 
suburb,  has  established  a  plant  for  the  manufacture,  of  geai.s 
and    mechanical    molds.  ' 


Cincinnati 

Cincinnati,    July    16. 

THE  larger  manufacturers  are  placing  orders  in 
fair  numbers,  more  particularly  the  General 
Electric  Co.  and  the  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg. 
Co.,  both  of  which  were  purchasers  in  this  market 
last  week.  Railroad  orders  are  also  coming  to  this 
city  in  fair  numbers,  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande 
Western  Railroad  having  placed  a  large  number 
here  within  the  past  10  days.  Scattered  buying 
from  other  railroads  is  also  reported,  including  the 
Norfolk  &  Western.  Drilling  machine  manufac- 
turers report  a  surprising  demand  for  upright  drills 
from  the  automotive  industry  the  jrast  two  weeks, 
but  radial  drills  are  moving  slowly.    ■ 

Inquiry  is  still  generally  connned  to  one  and  two 
machines  to  replace  wornout  equipment,  or  to  round 
out    present   production    machinery,    and    while    in- 
quiries continue  in  fairly  large  numbers,  more  dif- 
ficulty is  being  experienced  in  closing-  deals.     Some 
shops  have  now  about  caught  up  with  orders,  and 
a  small  number  of  men  have  been  laid  off  by  some 
manufacturers   the  past  week. 
The   Hamilton   Car   Co.,    Newark,    Ohio,    will   build    a    ii.« 
forge  shop  to  replace  the  one  recently  destroyed  by  lire.      II 
also  has  plans  for  extensions  to  increase  its  output  from  twc 
to  five  cars  per  day.     At  present  the  company  is  engaged  in 
repairing  cars.     William  Hamilton  is  president. 

The  foundry  and  machine  shop  building  of  the  P.evis  .>^ 
.Shartle  Machine  Co.,  Mlddletown,  Ohio,  has  been  completed. 
The  company  does  a  general  machine  shop  business,  and  is 
lieaded   by   Gay  Bevis. 

The  Clark  Grave  Vault  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio,  has  awarded 
contract  for  an  addition,  100  x  160  ft.  Considerable  metal- 
working  machinery  will  be  installed.  A.  P.  Beck  is  president. 
The  Cincinnati  Enameling  Co.,  Cincinnati,  has  been  in- 
corporated with  a  capitalization  of  $50,000.  It  will  do  general 
vitreous  enameling  jobbing  work,  and  will  also  engage  in  the 
production  of  sheet  metal  specialties.  The  plant  will  be 
located  at  Elmore  and  Miller  Streets.  Robert  Heuck,  for- 
merly of  the  Cincinnati  sales  office  of  the  Republic  Iron  & 
Steel  Co.,  is  president  of  the  company,  and  H.  B.  Johnson, 
formerly  with  the  Cleveland  Metal  Products  Co.  and  the 
Mansfield  Vitreous  Enamel  Co.,  is  general  manager. 


The  Gulf  States 


BIRMINGHAM,    July    16. 

ANEW  oil  refinery  will  be  built  by  the  Humble  Pipe  Line 
Co.,  an  interest  of  the  Humble  Oil  &  Refining  Co.,  Hous- 
ton, Tex.,  near  Hearne,  Tex.,  to  be  equipped  f9r  an  initial 
output  of  35  cars  a  day.     It  will  cost  in  excess  of  $200,000, 

The  Eastern  Texas  Electric  Co.,  Port  Arthur,  Tex.,  has 
plans  for  a  three-story  addition  to  its  power  house  at  Riv- 
erside Drive  and  Houston  Avenue,  estimated  to  cost  $]:;..'>, udO 
with  equipment.  The  company  will  also  build  a  steel  towir 
transmission  line  to  Beaumont,  Tex,,  to  cost  $250,000.  Sl.iiif 
&  Webster,   Inc.,   147  Milk  Street,   Boston,   is   engineer. 

The  Magnolia  Petroleum  Co.,  Dallas,  Tex.,  has  acquired 
the  plant  and  property  of  the  Kansas-Gulf  Oil  Co.,  in  the 
Northwest  and  Burkburnett  fields,  near  Wichita  Palls,  Tex., 
for  $1,250,000.  The  purchase  includes  a  gasoline  refining 
plant  with  daily  output  of  5500  gal.  Plans  are  under  w^iy 
for  extensions  and  the  installation  of  additional  equiiimriit. 

The   United   Slates  Cvpsnm   Co..    205   West   Monroe    Street, 
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Chicago,  will  commence  the  erection  of  a  new  plant  in  the 
vicinity  of  Sweetwater,  Tex.,  on  site  lately  acquired  for  the 
production  of  gypsum  products.  It  will  include  a  power 
house  and  machine  shop.  The  estimated  cost  is  placed  at 
$:. 000,000,  including  machinery.  G.  W.  Rathgens,  assistant 
engineer  of  the  company,  will  be  in  charge  of  construction. 

The  Equitable  Equipment  Co.,  Whitney  Building,  New 
Orleans,  machinery  dealer,  has  inquiries  out  for  an  engine- 
generator  set,  150  to  200  kw.  capacity. 

Electric  power,  conveying  machinery  and  other  equip- 
ment will  be  installed  in  the  new  elevator  to  be  erected  by 
the  Smith  Brothers  Grain  Co.,  Sixth  and  Pecan  Streets,  Fort 
Worth,  Tex.,  to  have  a  daily  capacity  of  125,000  bu.,  esti- 
mated   to   cost   1110.000.     Bids   will   soon   be   called. 

The  Western  Public  Service  Co.,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo., 
lias  purchased  the  plant  and  system  of  the  Calvert  Water, 
Ice  &  Electric  Co.,  Calvert,  Tex.,  with  main  power  plant  at 
Hearne.  Tex.  The  new  owner  will  make  extensions,  includ- 
ing the  installation  of  additional  equipment  and  transrais- 
.sion  lines.  Paul  Freeman  is  division  superintendent  in 
charge. 

The  Standard  Equipment  Co..  Birmingham,  machinery 
dealer,  has  inquiries  out  for  the  following  equipment:  One 
electric  locomotive  crane,  20  tons  capacity:  three  electrically 
operated  air  compressors;  about  5  miles  of  portable  track, 
18  to  25-Ib.  rails:  three  double-drum  hoisting  engines;  five 
.steel  guy  derricks,  each  15  to  25  tons  capacity;  two  elec- 
irically  operated  shovels,  each  about  li^  yd.  capacity;  one 
revolving  gasoline-engine  shovel  on  crawlers;  two  portable 
aas  compressors:  60  all-steel,  two-way  dump  cars,  and  30 
double  dump  contractors'  cars;  five  electric  hoists,  three 
large  gyiatory  crushers,  and  three  large  jaw  crushers,  with 
►  levators  and  screens;   all  used  equipment. 

The  Leaksville  Veneer  &  Lumber  Co.,  Leaksville,  Miss., 
recently  organized  with  capital  of  $750,000,  has  plans  for  a 
new  mill,  with  power  house,  estimated  to  cost  $90,000  with 
equipment.  Max  JBryant.  Leaksville,  will  head  the  new  com- 
pany; Jetterson  Griffith.  Beaumont,  Miss.,  is  also  interested. 

The  Florida  Machine  Works.  40  Riverside  Avenue,  .Jack- 
sonville, Fla.,  has  plans  for  a  new  one-story  electric  steel 
foundry  at  Church  Street  and  the  Seaboard  Air  Line  Rail- 
road, estimated  to  cost  $50,000.  F.  G.  Russell  is  president 
and   general    manager. 

The  Crystal  Salt  Co.,  Pierce  Junction,  near  Houston. 
Tex.,  has  commenced  the  erection  of  the  first  unit  of  a 
new  refinery.  Another  plant  unit  will  be  built  later.  Elec- 
tric  power  and    mechanical   equipment  will   be  installed. 

The  West  Texas  Utilities  Co..  Abilene,  Tex.,  is  plannini,' 
for  the  electrification  of  the  railroad  line  from  Roby,  Tex., 
to  North  Roby  and  vicinity,  recently  acquired,  and  will 
make   equipment   purchases   at   an   early  date. 

The  Electrolock  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc.,  Grove  and  Washington 
.•^itreets,  Vicksburg,  Miss.,  recently  organized,  will  operate 
an  assembling  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  special  locking 
devices.  It  has  contracted  with  Gustavo  Lidseen,  S32  South 
Central  Avenue,  Chicago,  general  machinist,  for  tlie  pro- 
duction of  dies  and  steel  parts,  and  with  the  Cutler-Hammer 
Mfg.  Co.,  Milwaukee,  for  the  manufacture  of  electrical  parts. 
I>ater,  it  is  proposed  to  establish  a  plant  for  parts  produc- 
tion,   W.    Hemingway,    Jr.,    heads    the    company. 

The  Southwestern  Traction  Co.,  Temple,  Tex.,  has  plans 
for  a  new  one-story  car  repair  and  machine  shop,  75  x  150 
ft.,  with  car  barn  adjoining.     W.  G.  Haag  is  engineer. 

The  Board  of  School  Trustees,  Goshen,  Ala.,  is  arranging 
for  the  installation  of  a  manual  training  department  in  a 
proposed  school,  for  which  plans  will  be  prepared  at  an  early 
date. 

P.  W.  Grogan.  Spur,  Tex.,  and  associates,  have  acquired 
the  electric  light  and  power  plant  at  Pampa,  Tex.  Plans 
•ire  being  arranged  for  extensions  and  the  installation  of 
additional  equipment. 

The  New  Orleans  Corrugated  Box  Co.,  New  Orleans,  has 
been  organized  to  take  over  the  Union  Paper  Products  Co., 
Inc.,  and  the  New  Orleans  Corrugated  Fibre  Box  Co.,  with 
capital  of  $500,000.  The  local  plants  will  be  continued  in 
operation  and  extensions  made  for  increase  in  production. 
Samuel  Ohnstein  is  president  and  general  manager. 

-T.  W.  Tuberville  and  George  W.  Covington,  Hazelhurst, 
Miss.,  have  acquired  the  plant  and  property  of  the  Missis- 
sippi Cotton  Oil  Co.,  Jackson,  Miss.  The  new  owners  pro- 
pose to  reorganize  the  company,  extend  the  plant  and  Install 
additional  equipment. 

Manual  training  equipment  will  be  Installed  In  the  high 
school  to  be  erected  at  Vernon,  Tex.,  for  which  a  bond 
JK3U6  of  $110,000  Is  being  arranged.  The  Board  of  Education 
is  In  charge. 

The  Texas  &  Pacific  Railroad  Co.,  Texas  &  Pacific  Build- 
ing, Dallas,  Tex.,  Is  planning  the  construction  of  new  loco- 
motive  and    car   shops   in    connection   with   a   new   yard   at 


Fort  Worth.  Tex.,  estimated  to  cost  $500,000  with  machinery. 
B.    F.    Mitchell,    address   noted,    is   chief   engineer. 

The  Lone  Star  Gas  Co.,  Eastland,  Tex.,  will  commence 
the  construction  of  its  gasoline  refinery  on  property  re- 
cently acquired  near  Gordon,  Tex.,  to  cost  close  to 
$500,000  with  machinery.  It  will  also  build  new  pumping 
plants  in  the  Ranger,  Eastland  and  Desdemona  oil  fields, 
estimated   to  cost  $250,000,    including   equipment. 

The  Coggins  Marble  Co.,  Canton,  Ga.,  wants  to  purchase 
a  steel  tower  and  tank,  the  tower  to  be  50,  60,  75  or  SO  ft. 
in  height;  the  tank  to  be  of  8000  to  20,000  gal.  capacity. 

The  Alamo  Iron  Works,  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  is  in  the  mar- 
ket for  a  plate  washer  punching  press,  preferably  of  the 
horizontal  type,  to  make  wrought  washers  for  ^.  %  and  %- 
in.  bolts. 

The  Williams  Patent  Crusher  &  Pulverizer  Co..  St.  Louis, 
is  inquiring  for  a  second-hand  No.  5  Mitts  &  Merrill  hub 
keyseater,   with  or  without   motor  attached. 


The  Central  South 


St.  Louis,  July   16. 

FIRE,  July  9.  destroyed  a  portion  of  the  oil  refinery  of 
the  Interstate  Refineries,  Inc.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  with 
loss  estimated  at  $200,000,  including  machinery.  It  is  planned 
to  rebuild. 

The  Paducah  Electric  Co.,  Paducah,  Ky.,  will  break  ground 
early  in  August  for  a  new  unit  to  provide  for  an  ultimate 
capacity  of  10,000  kw.  The  plant  will  be  steam  operated  and 
additional  mechanical  coal-handling  machinery  will  be  in- 
stalled.    The  estimated  cost   is  placed  at  $375,000. 

Manual  training  equipment  will  be  installed  in  the  new 
two-story  and  basement  Junior  high  school  to  be  erected 
at  Winchester,  Ky.,  estimated  to  cost  $100,000.  R.  M.  Bates, 
.ir.,  Cammack-Watts  Building,  Huntington,  W.  Va.,  is  archi- 
tect. 

The  Common  Council,  Pine  Bluff,  Ark.,  is  planning  for 
the  installation  of  electrically  operated  pumping  machinery 
in  connection  with  extensions  and  improvements  in  the 
municipal  water  works.  A  60,000-gal.  tank  on  25-ft  tower 
will  also  be  installed.  Fred  Bennett,  Citizens'  Bank  Building, 
is  engineer. 

The  State  Highway  Commission,  St.  Louis,  is  considerins; 
plans  for  a  State-owned  cement  manufacturing  works,  esti- 
mated to  cost  $250,000  with  machinery.  It  is  proposed  lo 
ask  for  prices  on  buildings  and  equipiiunt  at  an  early  date. 

The  Stekel-Lanteman  Motor  Co.,  Eliinwood,  Kan.,  is 
planning  for  the  installation  of  a  lathe,  drill  press  and  other 
equipment. 

The  St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco  Railroad  Co.,  900  Olive 
Street,  St.  Louis,  has  awarded  general  contract  to  T.  S. 
Leake  &  Co.,  608  South  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  for  its 
new  car  and  locomotive  shops  on  Fyler  Avenue,  to  cost 
approximately  $500,000  including  machinery.  J.  G.  Jonah  is 
chief  engineer. 

The  Missouri  Utilities  Co.,  Mexico,  Mo.,  has  tentative 
plans  for  extensions  in  its  electric  generating  plant  to  con- 
sist of  a  new  turbo-generator  and  auxiliary  machinery,  with 
additions  in  transmission  system,  estimated  to  cost  $100,000. 
Negotiations  are  under  way  for  the  purchase  of  the  power 
plant  at  Warrenton,  Mo.,  and  the  station  will  be  extended 
and  additional  transmission  lines  built. 

The  Kentucky  Utilities  Co.,  M.  E.  Taylor  Building,  Louis- 
ville, has  preliminary  plans  for  a  new  ice  manufacturing 
plant  at  Lancaster,  Ky.,  estimated  to  cost  $60,000.  G.  Bogard 
is  company  engineer. 

The  Board  of  Trustees,  Trenton  School  District,  Trenton. 
Mo.,  will  install  a  manual  training  department  in  its  new 
local  high  school,  estimated  to  cost  ?130,000,  for  which  foun- 
dations vn\l  be  laid  at  once.  R.  H.  Sanneman,  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  is  architect. 

The  Chickasha  Gas  &  Electric  Co.,  Chickasba,  Okla.,  has 
acquired  the  municipal  power  plant  at  Minco,  Okla.,  and 
pian^  for  extensions  and  the  construction  of  a  new  trans 
mission  line.     F.  D.   Shaffer  is  general  manager 

The  Oklahoma  Power  Co.,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  has 
purchased  a  power  site  in  the  Kiamichi  Mountain.^,  near 
Antlers,  Okla.,  and  will  use  it  later  for  a  large  hydroelec- 
tric generating  plant.  Work  is  in  progress  on  extensions 
and  improvements  in  the  power  plant  at  Antlers,  recently 
acquired. 

Manual  training  equipment  will  be  installed  in  the  three- 
.story  and  basement  high  school  to  be  erected  at  Perry, 
Okla.,  estimated  to  cost  $130,000,  for  which  work  will  be 
placed  under  way  at  once.  Monett  &  Reid,  Empire  Building, 
Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  are  architects. 

The  Seranton  Machine  Shop,  Great  Bend.  Kan.,  is  plan- 
ning the  installation  of  a  power  lathe  and  other  equipment. 
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An  ploclrlt-ally  operated  pumping  plant  will  he  inslalkil 
at  Sullna,  Kan.,  by  the  Common  Council,  In  connuctlon  with 
the  Installation  of  a  now  soweraee  disposal  works.  C.  A. 
Haskins,  517  Finance  Building,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  is  engineer. 

The  Common  Council.  Mangum.  Okla..  is  planning  for  a 
bond  Issue,  the  proceeds  to  bo  used  for  extensions  in  the 
municipal  electric  power  plant  and  the  installation  of  addi- 
tional equipment. 

The  Bartlesvllle  Zinc  Co..  Bartlesvllle,  Okla..  has  tenta- 
tive plans  for  a  new  unit  at  Its  concentration  plant,  esti- 
mated to  cost   $IO.onO  inclurtlnB  equipment. 

The  Dlx  River  Power  Co..  Danville.  Ky.,  has  preliminary 
plans  for  a  new  hydroelectric  power  house  on  the  Di.x  River, 
with  initial  capacity  of  30.000  kw.,  estimated  to  cost  $2,000.- 
000,  including  a  steel  lower  transmission  line.  The  company 
is  a  subsidiary  of  the  Middle  West  Utilities  Co.,  72  West 
Adams  Street,  Chicago. 

The  Louisville  Oas  &  Electric  Co.,  311  West  Ciiestnut 
Street,  Louisville,  has  plans  for  a  new  electric  power  house 
at   Third   and   Magazine   Streets. 

A  two-story  automobile  machine  shop  and  service  build- 
ing, IfiO  X  170  ft.,  for  company  trucks  and  cars,  will  be 
erected  on  Chouteau  Avenue,  St.  Louis,  by  the  Pevely  Dairy 
Co.,  1001  South  Orand  Boulevard,  estimated  to  cost  $100,000. 

An  electrically  operated  centrifugal  pump,  with  50-hp. 
motor  and  auxiliary  equipment,  will  be  installed  by  the 
Board  of  Water  Works  Improvement,  Dequeen,  Ark.,  in  con- 
nection with  extensions  and  improvements.  W.  L.  Winters, 
Fort   Smith,   Ark.,   is   engineer. 


The  Pacific  Coast 


San  Francisco^  July   10. 

PLANS  are  being  prepared  in  the  engineering  department. 
Southern  Pacific  Railroad  Co.,  Southern  Pacific  Building. 
San  Francisco,  for  a  new  locomotive  erecting  shop  at  Los 
Angeles,  25  x  498  ft,  estimated  to  cost  $600,000.  with  ma- 
chinery. The  installation  will  include  three  traveling  cranes, 
one  of  25  tons  capacity,  and  two  of  15  tons  each. 

The  Paramount  Motors.  Inc..  Pomona.  Cal..  has  tentative 
plans  for  a  new  works  on  the  Nichols  property.  Ganesha 
Park  section,  for  the  manufacture  of  automobile  equipment 
and  parts. 

The  Fidelity  Machine  Co..  Oakland.  Cal.,  has  construc- 
tion under  way  on  a  new  plant  of  the  Foothill  Boulevard  and 
Stanley  Road  for  the  production  of  metal  cores,  molds,  etc.. 
for  the  manufacture  of  tires  and  mechanical  rubber  goods. 
The  company  was  organized  recently  as  a  partnership  b.\' 
E.  M.  McCurry  and  M.  H.  Gregg. 

The  California-Hot  Springs  Co.,  Visalia,  Cal.,  has  pre- 
liminary plans  for  the  construction  of  a  hydroelectric  power 
house  to  cost  close  to  $100,000,  with  machinery.  Joseph 
Mitchell  is  general  manager. 

The  Domestic  Trade  Bureau.  San  Francisco  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  Merchants  Exchange  Building,  is  in  receipt  of  an 
inquiry  (D-640)  from  a  manufacturer  of  agricultural  imple- 
ments in  the  vicinity  of  Chicago,  tor  the  purchase  of  a  local 
machine  shop  and  foundry  for  the  establishment  of  a  Pacific 
Coast  plant. 

The  Vaughn  Electric  Co.,  4220  University  Way,  Seattle,  is 
planning  the  installation  of  a  plant  in  a  building  at  4240 
University  Way,  for  the  manufacture  of  electric  fixtures  ami 
equipment.  The  company  recently  acquired  the  property  an<l 
business  of  the  M.  &  M.  Electric  Co.,  Seattle,  and  is  con- 
cluding negotiations  for  the  purchase  of  the  plant  and  equip- 
ment of  the  Sterling  Electric  Co.,  Tacoma,  Wash.  It  is 
purposed  to  remove  some  of  the  latter  machinery  to  the  new 
Seattle  works. 

The  Smoot-Holman  Co.,  care  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. Inglewood.  Cal..  is  negotiating  for  a  site  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a  new  plant  to  manufacture  automobile  equipment  and 
accessories.      John    Spangler    is    head. 

The  Merced  Union  High  School  District,  Merced.  Cal..  has 
taken  bids  for  new  machine  shops  and  manual  training  build- 
ing at  the  local  high  school  and  will  commence  foundations 
at  an  early  date.  Allison  &  Allison,  1405  Hibernian  Building, 
Los  Angeles,  are  architects. 

The  McCorkle  Mfg.  Co..  Oakland,  Cal.,  manufacturer  of 
gas  furnaces,  has  arranged  for  the  removal  to  its  new  plant 
at  Adeline  and  Twentieth  Streets.  100  x  165  ft.,  where  addi- 
tional equipment  will  be  provided  for  increased  output.  D. 
H.  McCorkle  is  president  and  S.  W.  Terry,  secretary. 

The  Beaver  Seal  Jar  Cap  Co.,  Compton,  Cal.,  is  arrang- 
ing for  a  stock  issue  of  $100,000,  the  proceeds  to  be  used  for 
the  construction  of  a  new  plant  to  manufacture  glass  jars, 
metal   seals,  caps,   etc. 

Fire,  July  10,  destroyed  a  portion  of  the  refinery  of  the 
Gilmore  Refining  Co.,  Long  Beach,  Cal.,  with  loss  estimated 
at   $175,000,   including  equipment.     It   is  planned    to   rebuild. 


At  a  special  election,  July  2,  at  Sacramento,  Cal.,  approval 
was  given  for  the  construction  and  operatiori,ot  a  municipal 
electric  light  and  power  plant,  and  the  creation  of  a  muni- 
cipal utility  district.  The  proposed  station  will  be  of  hydro- 
electric type,  and  with  transmission  system  will  cost 
$5,000,000. 

The  board  of  trustees.  Union  High  School  District,  Hunt- 
ington, Cal.,  is  taking  bids  on  a  general  contract  for  a  one 
and  two-story  manual  arts  and  training  building  at  the 
local  high  school,  196  x  198  ft.,  estimated  to  cost  $100,000 
With  equipment.  Rea  &  Garstang,  905  Trust  &  Savings 
Building,  Los  Angeles,   are  architects. 


D' 


Canada 

TORONTO,  July  16. 
iKMAND  for  machine  tools  showed  considerable 
improvement  the  past  week,  chiefly  on  account 
of  orders  placed  by  the  Toronto  Transportation 
Commission  for  136  items  for  its  new  car  shops 
under  construction  in  Toronto.  Some  good  business 
on  smaller  lists  was  also  closed  the  past  few  days 
and  buying  in  units  of  two  or  three  is  holding 
steady.  The  demand  is  not  confined  to  any  single 
industry,  but  is  spread  over  practically  all  lines  of 
manufacture.  The  automobile  industry  is  a  steady 
customer  and  is  entering  the  market  for  tools  for 
replacement  purposes,  and  some  fair  sized  lists  also 
have  been  making  their  appearance  on  new  works 
account. 

Prospects  of  a  record  grain  crop  throughout  the 
Canadian  West  is  having  a  stimulating  effect  on  the 
machinery  and  equipment  market  and  is  resulting- 
in  extensive  expenditures  on  elevator  account,  a 
large  number  of  which  are  under  construction 
throughout  the  West  and  for  which  large  sums  will 
be  spent  on  equipment. 
The  General  Motors,  Ltd.,  Oshawa,  Ont.,  has  taken  out 
a  permit  for  an  addition  to  cost  $155,000. 

T.  L.  McLellan,  manager  of  the  town  of  Kenora,  Ont., 
is  in  the  market  tor  electric  light  and  power  plant  machinery 
and    boilers. 

The  Toronto  Cement  Corporation  has  started  work  on 
the  erection  of  a  cement  plant  at  Beachville,  Ont.,  to  have 
a   daily   capacity  of   4500   bbl. 

The  Sinclair  Construction  Co.,  Campbellford.  Ont.,  has 
the  general  contract  for  a  power  house  at  Campbellford 
for  the  Hydro  Commission  to  cost  $250,000.  .  Equipment, 
which  is  not  included  in  the  contract,  will  cost  aproximately 
$500,000. 

The  Lyons  Fuel  &  Supply  Co.,  Ltd.,  Sault  Ste.  Marie, 
Ont.,  is  building  an  addition  to  its  brick  plant  for  the  manu- 
facture of  rug  face  brick.  Machinery  to  manufacture  tile 
will  also  be  installed. 

Plans  are  being  prepared  by  Gore,  Nasmith  &  Storrie, 
engineers.  Confederation  Life  Building,  Toronto,  for  addi- 
tions to  the  Belleville,  Ont.,  waterworks  system.  The  work 
will  include  a  steel  intake  pipe,  gasoline  driven  motors, 
purification   plant,    etc.     J.  W.   Holmes   is  clerk. 

Bids  for  the  construction  of  a  sludge  sewage  disposal 
plant  for  Cochrane,  Ont.,  are  being  received  by  R.  C. 
Morston,   town  clerk. 

Port  Moody,  B.  C,  is  having  plans  prepared  for  an  addi- 
tion to  the  waterworks  plants  to  cost  $25,000.  Perry  D. 
Roe  is  mayor. 

The  woollen  mill  owned  by  J.  Walshaw  &  Son.  Ltd.. 
Bolton,  Ont.,  was  destroyed  by  fire' with  loss  to  building 
and   equipment  of  $150,000.     It  will  be  rebuilt. 

John  Wilson,  Huron  Street.  Collingwood.  Ont..  is  pre- 
paring plans  for  a  factory  for  the  Canadian  Postal  Lock-Nut 
&  Bolt  Co..  for  which  bids  will  soon  be  called.  F.  A.  Bassett. 
Collingwood,  is  president. 

The  general  contract  for  a  machine  shop  at  Montreal,  for 
the  Montreal  Harbor  Commission,  57  Common  Street,  has 
been  awarded  to  Quinlan,  Robertson  &  Janin,  50  Notre  Dame 
Street.  W.  P.  Fennell,  Jr.,  is  manager  of  the  Harbor  Com- 
mission. 

The  Edwards  Lumber  &  Pulp,  Ltd.,  Pembroke,  Ont.,  has 
purchased  the  mills  and  limits  of  the  Colonial  Lumber  Co., 
Pembroke,  and  proposes  to  increase  the  capacity.  It  is  also 
the  intention  to  build  a  planing  mill,  and  the  erection  of  a 
pulp  and  paper  mill  will  come  up  for  consideration  later. 
Officers  of  the  Edward  company  include  Gordon  C.  Edwards, 
Ottawa,  president ;  J.  W.  Smith,  Pembroke,  vice-president 
and  general  manager ;  E.  R.  Bremner,  Ottawa,  treasurer ; 
W.  R.  Beatty,  Pembroke,  secretary. 


Current  Metal  Prices 

On  Small  Lots,  Delivered  from  Merchants'  Stocks,  New   York  City 


The  following  quotations  are  made  by  New  York 
City  warehouses. 

As  there  are  many  consumers  whose  requirements 
are  not  sufficiently  heavy  to  warrant  their  placing  or- 
ders with  manufacturers  for  shipments  in  carload  lots 
from  mills,  these  prices  are  given  for  their  convenience. 


On  a  number  of  items  the  base  price  only  is  given, 
it  being  impossible  to  name  every  size. 

The  wholesale  prices  at  which  large  lots  are  sold 
by  manufacturers  for  direct  shipment  from  mills  are 
given  in  the  market  reports  appearing  in  a  preceding 
part  of  The  Iron  Age  under  the  general  heading  of 
"Iron   and   Steel   Markets"  and  "Non-ferrous  Metals." 


Iron   and   Soft   Steel   Bars   and   Shapes 

Bars: 

Refined  iron  bars,  base  price 3.54c. 

Swedish  bars,  base  price   7.50c. 

Soft  steel  bars,  base  price 3.54c. 

Hoops,   base   price    5.19c. 

Bands,  base  price   4.39c. 

Beams  and  channels,  angles  and  tees 

3  in.  X  %  in.  and  larger,  base 3.64c. 

Channels,  angles  and  tees  under  3  in. 

X  ^4,  in.,  base  3.54c. 


Merelini 


Steel 


Per  Lb. 
Tire,  1%   x   %   in.  and   larger 3.60c. 

(Smooth  finish,  1  to  2V2  x  '4  in.  and  larger) .  .4.10c. 

Toe-calk,  %  x  %  in.  and  larger 4.60c. 

Cold-rolled  strip,  soft  and  quarter  hard.  .7.50c.  to  8.50c. 

Open-hearth,  spring-steel    5.00c.  to  7.50c. 

Shafting  and  Screw  Stock: 

Rounds   4.65c. 

Squares,  flats  and  hex 5.15c. 

Standard  tool  steel,  base  price 15.00c. 

Extra  tool  steel   18.00c. 

Special  tool  steel   23.00c. 

High  speed  steel,  18  per  cent  tungsten 75c.  to  80c. 

Tank   Plates— Steel 

M  in.  and  heavier 3.64c. 


Sheets 

Blue  Annealed  Per  Lb. 

No.  10   4.59c. 

No.  12   4.64c. 

No.  14   4.69c. 

No.  16   .• 4.79c. 

Box  Annealed — Black 

Soft  Steel  Blued  Stove 

C.  R..  One  Pass  Pipe  Sheet 

Per  Lb.  Per  Lb. 

Nos.  18  to  20 4.45c.  to  4.80c.  

Nos.  22  and  24 4.50c.  to  4.85c.  5.10c. 

No.  26   4.5.5c.  to  4.90c.  5.15c. 

No.  28   4.65c.  to  5.00c.  5.25c. 

No.  30   4.85c.  to  5.20c.  


No.  28   and   lighter, 


wide,   10c.   higher 


Galvan  ized  Per  Lb. 

No.  14    4.75c.  to  5.10c. 

No.  16    4.90c.  to  5.25c. 

Nos.  18  and  20 5.05c.  to  5.40c. 

Nos.  22  and  24 5.20c.  to  5.45c. 

No.  26   5.35c.  to  5.70c. 

No.  27   5.50c.  to  5.85c. 

No.  28    5.65c.  to  6.00c. 

No.  30   6.10c.  to  6.50c. 

No.  28  and  lighter,  36  in.  wide,  20c.  higher 


Welded  Pipe 


Wrought   Iron 

Black  Galv. 

V2   in.  Butt. . .  —  4  -f  19 

%  in.  Butt...  —11  -f  9 

1-1%  in.  Butt.  —14  +  6 

2   in.    Lap....   —  5  -fl4 
2%-6  in.  Lap.  —9+9 

7-12  in.  Lap..   —  3  -fl6 


Standard  Steel 

Black  Galv. 

%    in   Butt...  — 41  —24 

%  in.  Butt...  —46  —32 

1-3  in.  Butt..  —48  —34 

2% -6  in.   Lap.  —44  —30 

7-8  in.  Lap.  ..   —41  —11 

9-12  in.  Lap..  —34  —  6 

steel   AVIre 

Base  Price*  on  No.  9   Gage  and  Coarser         Per  Lb. 

Bright   basic    •. 5.00c. 

Annealed  soft   5.00c. 

Galvanized   annealed    5.65c. 

Coppered  basic   5.6.5c. 

Tinned  soft  Bessemer  6.65c. 

•Regular  extras  for  lighter  gage. 


Brass  Sheet,  Rod,  Tube  and  "Wire 

base  price 

High  brass  sheet 19%c.  to  20%c. 

High  brass  wire  20>4c.  to  21%c. 

Brass  rods    18     c.  to  19     c. 

Brass   tube,   brazed    27%c.  to  28%c. 

Brass  tube,  seamless    25y2C.  to  26%c. 

Copper  tube,  seamless   27     c.  to  28     c. 

Copper   Sheets 

Sheet  copper,   hot   rolled,  23%c.   to   24y2C.    per   lb. 
base. 

Cold  rolled,  14  oz.  and  heavier,  3c.  per  lb.  advance 
over  hot  rolled. 


Tin   Plates 

Bright  Tin 

Coke— 14  X 

20 
Prime 

Seconds 

80  lb. 

.$6.55 

$6.30 

Charcoal 

Charcoal 

90  lb. 

.   6.65 

6.40 

14x20 

14x20 

100  lb. 

.   6.75 

6.50 

IC. 

.$11.75 

$10.50 

IC. 

.    7.00 

6.75 

IX. 

.   13.00 

11.75 

IX. 

.   8.25 

8.00 

IXX. 

.    14.75 

13.00 

IXX. 

.   9.50 

9.25 

IXXX. 

.   16.50 

14.75 

IXXX. 

.10.75 

10.50 

IXXXX. 

.   18.50 

16.50 

IXXXX. 

.12.00 

10.75 

Terne  Plates 

S  lb.  coating.  14  x  20 

100  lb $7.00  to  $8.00 

IC    7.25  to    8.25 

IX     • 8.25  to     8.75 

Fire  door  stock   9.00  to  10.00 

Tin 

Straits  pig 41c. 

Bar 48c.  to  53c. 

Lake  ingot 17%c. 

Electrolytic    17     c. 

Casting    16%c. 

Speller- and   Sheet   Zinc 

Western  spelter  7%c. 

Sheet  zinc.  No.  9  base,  casks 10%c.  open  10%c. 

Lead  and   Solder* 

American  pig  lead 8c.  to  8%c. 

Bar  lead lie.  to  12c. 

Solder,  %  and  V2  gtiaranteed  29c. 

No.  1  solder   27c. 

Refined  solder 23c. 

•Prices  of  solder  indicated  by  private  brand  vary  accord- 
ing to  composition. 

Babbitt    Metal 

Best  grade,  per  lb 75c.  to  90c. 

Commercial    grade,    per    lb 35c.  to  50c. 

Grade  D,  per  lb 25c.  to  35c. 

Antimony 

Asiatic   8c.  to  8%c. 

Alnniiunm 

No.  1  aluminum  (guaranteed  over  99  per  cent 

pure),  in  ingots  for  remelting,  per  lb 32c.  to  33c. 

Old  Metals 

Business  is  quiet  and  the  market  is  practically  un- 
changed. Dealers'  buying  prices  are  nominally  as  fol- 
lows: Cents 

Per  Lb. 

Copper,  heavy  crucible    12.50 

Copper,  heavy  wire   11.75 

Copper,  light  bottoms 10.00 

Brass,  heavy   6.50 

Brass,   light    5.50 

Heavy  machine  composition 9.2B 

No.  1  yellow  brass  turnings 6.75 

No.  1  red  brass  or  composition  turnings 8.00 

Lead,  heavy   5.00 

Lead,  tea    3.75 

Zinc    4.00 
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Strength  of  Steels  at  High  Temperatures 

Carbon  and  Alloy  Steels  Compared — Effects  of  Carbon 

Content  and  Heat  Treatment  on  Plain  Steels — 

Nickel  and  Chromium  Steels 


BY   H.   J.   FRENCH   AND  W.   A.  TUCKER 


TESTS  described  in  this  report  were  made  primarily 
to  determine  the  general  effects  of  varying  composi- 
tion, particularly  with  respect  to  alloying  elements, 
upon  the  tensile  properties  of  steel  at  temperatures  up  to 
a'bout  600  deg.  C.  When  work  was  started  it  was  found 
impracticable  to  secure  alloys 
in  sufficient  quantities  and 
made  under  comparable  condi- 
tions in  which  the  proportions 
of  a  single  element  were  varied 
while  all  other  factors  were 
kept  constant,  so  that  the  in- 
vestigation was  largely  re- 
stricted to  commercial  steels. 
'  Only  short-time  tests  were 
made  which  do  not  give  in- 
formation so  much  desired,  i.e., 
comparisons  under  sustained 
loads  in  those  tempei-ature 
ranges  in  which  the  time  fac- 
tor is  of  prime  importance,  but 
sufficient  work  was  carried 
out  to  warrant  some  conclu- 
sions of  general  interest. 

While  long-time  tests  are 
required  to  determine  limiting 
temperatures  below  which  def- 
inite loads  can  be  applied  with- 
out considerable  flow  and  sub- 
sequent failure  they  do  not, 
however,  supply  complete  in- 
formation unless  carried  out 
under  actual  operating  condi- 
tions, for  in  most  cases  in 
which  steels  are  required  for 
high  temperature  service  other 
factors  such  as  resistance  to 
specific  types  of  corrosion,  etc., 
are  of  equal  importance.  Em- 
phasis is  therefore  lajid  upon 
the  fact  that  the  scope  of  the 
described  tests  is  restricted  to 
one  phase  of  the  general  sub- 
ject of  the  pi-operties  of  steels 
at  elevated  temperatures. 

The  work  supplements  that 
described  in  an  earlier  publica- 
tion [9]t  in  which  attention 
was    called    to    the    increasing 

interest  in  the  behavior  of  steels  subjected  to  high  tem- 
perature service  and  the  inadequacy  of  available  data. 


0      50 
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Teraperature^deg.cenV 

Fig.   1 — -High  temperature  tensile  propertdes  of  hot 

rolled  or  normalized  carbon  steel.     Compositions  ; 

C,  fl.lS    Mn,0A3      P,  0.017       S,  0.035     St.... 

0.38  0.56  0.014  0.013  0.14 

0.59  0.40  0.017  0.027  0.05 

Steels  normalized  by  heating  respectively  to  900,  S50 

and   S50   deg.    C,  and   after   30    min.    cooling   in   air 


Since  that  time  considerable  additional  information  has 
been    presented    by    Edert    [10],    Dickenson    [11]    and 

•Published  by  permission  of  the  director  of  the  Bureau 
of  Standards  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce.  The 
authors  are  physicist  and  laboratory  aid  respectively  at  the 
Bureau  of  Standards,  Washington. 

tThe  references  in  brackets  refer  to  those  given  in  the 
bibliography  at  the  conclusion  of  this  report 


others  but  no  detailed  review  of  their  work  will  here  be 
given.  Instead  there  is  appended  a  bibliography  con- 
taining a  summary  of  steels  tested  by  various  investi- 
gators, and  in  addition  such  comparisons  as  appear 
necessary  or  desirable  will  be  included  in  the  various 
figures  or  tables  which  follow. 
Materials  and  Methods  Used 
Twenty-two  steels,  first 
normalized  or  quenched  and 
tempered,  were  tested  at  vari- 
ous temperatures  between  20 
and  600  deg.  C.  These  include 
carbon  steels  of  varying  car- 
bon content,  steels  containing 
sdngle  alloying  elements  such 
as  nickel,  chromium,  cobalt, 
tungsten  and  uranium  and 
commercial  quartemary  steels 
such  as  nickel-chromium, 
c  h  r  o  m  i  u  m-vanadium,  chro- 
mium-molybdenum and  nickel- 
uranium.  Except  as  otherwise 
indicated,  flat  test  specimens 
were  used  with  a  2-in.  gage 
length  and  reduced  section  of 
7/16  in.  X  %  in.  and  in  all  cases 
the  equipment  and  procedure 
employed  was  exactly  the  same 
as  that  used  in  previous  tests 
and  already  described  in  de- 
tail.t 

The  terms  proportional 
limit,  tensile  strength,  etc.,  used 
in  this  report  are  largely  "ap- 
parent values,"  i.e.,  values  ob- 
served under  a  definite  set  of 
test  conditions  and  do  not  have 
the  same  significance  as  in 
tests  at  atmospheric  tempera- 
tures, inasmuch  as  the  prop- 
erties of  steel  are  so  largely 
dependent  upon  the  rate  of 
loading  throughout  a  large  part 
of  the  temperature  range  con- 
sidered. They  serve  solely  as 
a  basis  for  comparison  of 
various  steels  or  treatments 
and  were  obtained  in  tests 
in  which  care  was  taken  to  load  all  specimens  slowly 
at  the  same  speed.  Duplicate,  and  frequently  triplicate, 
determinations  were  made  at  the  majority  of  tempera- 
tures chosen  and  in  such  cases  averages  only  have  been 
used  in  the  data  which  follow. 

No   extended   description   of   inflections   in   physical 
properties-temperature    curves    will    be    attempted    as 
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these  are  clearly  shown  for  the  different  steels  in  the 
illustrations  accompanying  this  report.  The  investiga- 
tion consists  primarily  of  the  compilation  of  a  relatively 
large  amount  of  test  data,  not  well  adapted  to  detailed 
comparisons  of  this  nature,  so  that  more  attention  will 
be  paid  to  the  general  effects  of  heat  treatment  and 
different  alloying  elements  and  to  features  of  special 
interest  in  connection  with  individual  alloys. 

Carbon  Steels 

Stress  vs.  limit  of  proportionality. — Considerable  dis- 
cussion has  centered  upon  the  changes  in  proportional 
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Fig,  2 — High  temperature  tensile  properties  of  water 
quenched  and  quenched  and  tempered  medium  car- 
bon steel.  C,  0.33  Mn,  0.53  P,  0.016  S,  0.0.36  Si.  0.07. 
Quenched  samples  heated  30  min.  at  845  deg.  C. 
and  immersed  in  water.  Quenched  and  tempered 
samples  treated  as  above  and  then  tempered  30 
min.  at  540  deg.   C. 


limit  with  first  rise  in  temperature  in  medium  or  low 
carbon  steels.  Some  investigators  report  direct  de- 
crease in  values  while  others  find  negligible  variations 
or  a  marked  increase  for  alloys  of  similar  composition 
in  which  all  other  factors  such  as  tensile  strength  and 
elongation  show  close  agreement.  Results  shown  in 
Figs.  1  and  2  together  with  those  already  reported*  for 
low-carbon  steels  rolled  cold  or  at  blue  heat  (300  deg. 
C.)  indicate  that  the  proportional  limit  of  steel  which 
has  been  largely  relieved  of  stress  by  suitable  treat- 
ment decreases  with  rise  in  temperature.  In  highly 
stressed  metal  resulting  from  cold  or  blue-work  or 
quenching  and  that  having  residual  stress  such  as  often 
exists  in  thin  sections  of  hot  finished  steel,  the  propor- 
tional limit  either  remains  at  approximately  its  room 
temperature  value  over  a  well  defined  temperature  in- 
terval or  shows  an  increase  with  first  rise  in  tempera- 
ture. 

Effects  of  varying  proportions  of  carbon. — As  shown 
in  Fig.  1  the  general  form  of  the  tensile  strength-tem- 
perature curves  is  the  same  for  rolled  and  normalized 
metal  and  for  carbon  steels  of  varying  carbon  content. 
However,  the  lower  the  carbon  the  lower  is  the  tempera- 
ture of  maximum  strength  but  above  about  350  deg.  C. 
the  strength  of  the  highest  carbon   steel   drops  more 
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rapidly  than  that  of  the  others,  results  which  agree 
with  the  early  work  of  Howardt. 

All  three  steels  have  good  ductility  at  temperatures 
of  about  350  deg.  C.  ahd  above,  but  brittleness  in  the 
blue  heat  range  (250  to  300  deg.  C.) ,  as  shown  by  values 
of  reduction  of  area,  increases  rapidly  with  carbon 
content.  Likewise  the  increase  in  strength  at  various 
temperatures  produced  by  raising  carbon  from  0.38 
to  0.59  per  cent  is  not  nearly  as  great  as  that  resulting 
from  a  similar  increase  from  0.18  to  0.38  per  cent.  It 
therefore  appears  desirable  to  keep  carbon  low  espe- 
cially when  considering  temperatures  around  300  deg.  C. 

Effect  of  heat  treatment. — Curves  showing  the  effect 
of  temperature  upon  tensile  properties  of  0.33  per  cent 
carbon  steel,  first  water  quenched  or  quenched  and  tem- 
pered, are  given  in  Fig.  2.  Comparison  with  normalized 
steel  shows  that  the  improved  properties  obtained  at 
ordinary  temperatures  from  quenching  and  tempering 
are  not  maintained  at  465  deg.  C,  but  benefits  are  de- 
rived at  temperatures  up  to  about  350  deg.  C.  This  is 
shown  by  a  similar  increase  in  strength  at  blue  heat 
for  both  normalized  and  quenched  and  tempered  samples 
as  well  as  by  the  fact  that  the  limit  of  proportionality 
does  not  drop  as  rapidly  with  increase  in  temperature. 
At  the  same  time  values  of  elongation  and  reduction  of 
area  in  the  quenched  and  tempered  steel  are  very  nearly 
equal  to  and  in  some  cases  greater  than  those  in  the 
normalized  metal  at  corresponding  temperatures. 

Values  shown  in  Fig.  2  for  the  untempered  steel 
represent  combined  effects  of  temperature  and  variation 
in  properties  due  to  structural  changes  encountered 
upon  tempering  ^nd  have  been  included  mainly  to  show 
the  form  of  the  proportional  limit-temperature  curve. 

Alloy  Steels 

Steel  coiitamhig  1.25  per  cent  manganese. — Increase 
in  manganese  in  normalized  low-carbon  steel  from  the 
usual  proportions  to  1.25  per  cent  does  not  materially 
alter  the  changes  in  tensile  properties  with  rise  in  tem- 


50  100  150  200  ESO  300  J50  400  450 
Temperature,  deg.faVir 
Fig.  3 — High  temperature  tensile  properties  of 
normalized  carbon -manganese  steel.  C,  0.38  il/ii. 
1.26  P,  0.070  S.  0.047  Si,  0.12.  Heated  30  min.  at 
S50  deg.  C.  and  air  cooled.  Breaking  strength  is 
unit  load  at  moment  of  fracture 

perature,  as  is  shown  in  Fig.  3,  but  produces  a  some- 
what stronger  metal  without  appreciable  loss  in  duc- 
tility. The  benefits  derived  from  such  an  increase  are, 
however,  greater  at  temperatures  below  about  400  deg. 
C.  than  above  and  became  generally  less  as  the  tempera- 
ture is  increased. 

Nickel  steels. — Addition  of  3.50  per  cent  of  nickel 
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lized  medium-low  carbon  steel  raises  the  pro- 
portional limit  and  tensile  strength  at  room  tempera- 
tures with  only  a  minor  decrease  in  ductility  but  these 
advantages  largely  disappear  at  temperatures  of  about 
500  to  550  deg.  C.  In  fact,  comparative  tests  made  and 
already  reported  |9|  show  the  nickel  steel  to  be  some- 


100  150  200  250  300  J50  400  450  500 
Temperature^  deg  cent. 
Fig.  4 — High  temperature  tensile  properties  of  28  per 
cent  nicliel  steel.  C,  0.20  Mn,  0.80  Si,  0.15  Ni,  28.6. 
Test  bars  0.4  in.  diameter  with  2-in.  gage  length  ;  first 
heated  to  800  deg.  C.  for  30  min.  and  air  cooled.  Break- 
ing strength  is  unit  load  at  moment  of  fracture 

what  "softer"  and  more  ductile  at  550  deg.  C.  than  plain 
carbon  steel  of  similar  carbon  content  produced  under 
comparable  manufacturing  conditions.  There  would 
therefore  seem  to  be  little  or  no  advantage  derived  from 
this  nickel  addition  except  at  slightly  elevated  tempera- 
tures at  which  quenched  and  tempered  carbon  steel  also 
shows  superiority  over  normalized  metal. 

Curves  for  28  per  cent  nickel  steel  are  given  in  Fig. 
4  and  show  that  the  characteristic  low  limit  of  propor- 
tionality at  ordinary  temperatures  is  gradually  lowered 
to  a  few  thousand  pounds  at  550  to  600  deg.  C.  While 
the  strength  is  slightly  higher  in  this  temperature  range, 
the  ductility  as  represented  by  elongation  and  reduc- 
tion of  area  is  only  about  half  that  of  carbon  steel  of 
similar  carbon  content.  Likewise  no  appreciable  gain 
in  strength  commensurate  with  the  large  proportion  of 
added  nickel  is  found  at  300  deg.  C,  but  special  charac- 
teristics such  as  resistance  to  ceritain  types  of  high 
temperature  corrosion  and  low  coefficient  of  expansion 
in  certain  low  temperature  ranges  make  this  steel  of 
special  value. 

An  interesting  feature  is  the  drop  in  both  strength 
and  ductility  with  temperature  rise  from  500  to  600  deg. 
C.  A  similar  effect  was  observed  beginning  at  lower 
temperatures  in  steel  of  slightly  higher  nickel  content 
by  Bregowsky  and  Spring  [1]. 

Chromium  steels. — As  noted  in  a  previous  report  [9] 
normalized  steel  containing  1  per  cent  chromium  shows 
greater  resistance  to  "weakening"  by  increase  in  tem- 
perature to  about  550  deg.  C.  than  either  plain  carbon  or 
3.50  per  cent  nickel  steels.  To  obtain  comparisons  be- 
tween alloys  of  higher  chromium  content  tests  were 
made  at  20,  300,  and  550  deg.  C.  on  three  steels  contain- 
ing respectively  2.9,  5.4  and  10  per  cent  chromium  and 
0.08  to  0.15  per  cent  carbon,  as  shown  in  Fig.  5. 

These  steels,  which  were  prepared  at  the  Bureau  of 
Standards,  were  melted  in  magnesia-zircon  crucibles  in 
a  high  frequency  induction  furnace  and  ingots  about  1%, 
in.  square  weighing  1000  to  1200  gms.  were  chill  cast. 
They  were  subsequently  forged  at  about  1100  deg.  C.  to 
V2  in.  flats  about  I'/j  in.  in  width  and  then  subjected  to 
a  high  temperature  quench  from  930  deg.  C.  to  assist 
in  breaking  up  possible  traces  of  ingotism  remaining 
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after  the  limited  hot  reduction.  The  bars  were  next 
heated  to  875  deg.  C.  and  cooled  in  air  and  round  tensile 
test  specimens  0.4  in.  in  diameter  in  reduced  section 
prepared. 

Unfortunately  the  silicon  content  varies  between 
the  low  and  two  higher  chromium  steels,  so  that  the  re- 
sults shown  in  Fig.  5  represent  the  combined  effects  of 
varying  proportions  of  both  elements.  However,  the 
general  effect  of  chromium  is  to  retard  or  minimize 
".softening"  around  550  deg.  C,  a  feature  which  will  be 
referred  to  again  in  a  subsequent  section  of  this  report. 
The  5.4  and  10  per  cent  chromium  steels  are  air  harden- 
ing and  show  high  strength  values  which  can  be  modi- 
fied by  change  in  initial  temperature  of  cooling  and 
which  would  be  materially  reduced  upon  long  exposure 
at  elevated  temperatures. 

Quenching  of  stainless  steel  vs.  high  temperature 
tensile  properties. — Te.sts  were  also  made  to  show  the 
effect  of  varying  heat  treatment  upon  one  of  the  most 
important  industrial  air  hardening  alloys  in  the  iron- 
carbon-chromium  series  for  high  temperature  service, 
namely,  13  per  cent  chromium  or  so-called  stainless 
steel.  Results  will  not,  however,  be  reproduced,  as  these 
data  have  already  been  published  in  The  Iron  Age.* 
This  alloy  has  high  strength  and  limit  of  proportionality 
in  the  range  about  550  deg.  C.  where  most  carbon  and 
structural  alloy  steels  show  a  decided  "weakening"  and 
at  the  same  time  it  retains  good  ductility.     However, 


5      4       5      6      7       8      9 
ChromiurTi_,  pcrccnf 
Pig.    5 — Tensile    properties   of   various   chromium    and 
chromium-silicon    steel    at    20,    300    and    550    deg.    C 
Compositions  : 
C,  0.08  Mn,. 0.57    P,  0.014    S,  0.042    Si,  0.22  Cr,  2.88 
0.12  0.64  0.010  0.030  0,63  5.40 

0.15  0.59  0.005  0.054  0.79  9.97 

Refer  to  text  for  complete  preliminary  heat  treatments 

its  advantages  at  lower  temperatures,  between  20  and 
300  deg.  C.  over  quenched  and  tempered  carbon  steel 
of  similar  carbon  content  are  not  so  marked. 

{To  be  concluded  in  The  Iron  Age,  Aug.  2) 

With  the  starting  up  of  one  blast  furnace  and  sev- 
eral open-hearth  furnaces  at  the  plant  of  the  British 
Empire  Steel  Corporation,  Sydney,  N.  S.,  on  July  16, 
and  the  determination  of  the  company  to  operate  coal 
mines  at  Glace  Bay,  the  strike  situation  there  is  tak- 
ing on  a  new  and  more  active  phase.  That  there  will 
be  resistance  to  the  operation  of  trains  is  assured  and 
preparations  are  being  made  to  provide  a  strong  mili- 
tary escort.  A  general  tightening  up  is  reported.  The 
police  and  military  forces  have  a  drag  net  over  the 
whole  area.  Around  reserve  colleries  a  searchlight  is 
playing  all  night,  picking  out  small  groups  where  pick- 
ets have  gathered  or  miners  congregate  to  talk  matters 
over. 
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BUSY  AT   INDIANAPOLIS 


Continued  Activity  of  Metal  Working  Industries- 
Building  Breaks  Records 

Indianapolis,  July  23.— With  the  exception  of  the 
automotive  interests,  the  metal  working  industries  of 
Indianapolis  are  still  running  at  about  the  same  rate 
that  has  been  maintained  for  the  past  three  or  four 
months.  The  demand  for  automobiles  has  fallen  off  to 
some  extent,  and  production  programs  have  been  cur- 
tailed, but  the  manufacturers  state  that  this  is  nothing 
unusual  at  this  time  of  year,  and  they  are  making 
preparations  for  fall  progi-ams  which  call  for  prac- 
tically the  same  rate  of  operations  as  was  maintained 
during  the  spring  months.  Many  of  the  manufacturers 
contemplate  increasing  the  percentage  of  closed  models 
this  fall,  and  some  fears  are  being  entertained  that 
body  manufacturers,  who  are  reported  to  be  heaviily 
booked  for  the  closed  models,  will  be  unable  to  take  care 
of  the  demand. 

With  the  exception  of  those  foundries  catering 
largely  to  the  automobile  trade,  there  has  been  little 
decrease  in  the  melt  of  pig  iron.  Chain  manufacturers 
are  very  busy,  with  some  of  them  reporting  orders 
booked  for  many  months  ahead.  There  has  also  been 
no  appreciable  decline  in  the  demand  for  drop  forgings, 
although  the  hot  weather  is  having  the  effect  of  dimin- 
ishing the  output.  Saw  manufacturers  are  also  enjoying 
very  heavy  business,  and  on  hand  saw  orders  are  from 
three  to  four  months  behind.  Recent  standardization 
programs  are  working  out  well  in  the  saw  manufactur- 
ing industry.  Machine  tool  manufacturers  report  a  let- 
up in  orders  during  the  past  four  weeks,  and  curtail- 
ment of  production  is  expected  unless  demand  improves. 

There  is  no  acute  shortage  of  either  skilled  or  un- 
skilled workers.  Workmen  released  from  automobile 
plants  have  found  employment  in  other  lines,  and  the 
labor  supply  about  balances. 

Building  operations  to  date  this  year  have  broken  all 
previous  records,  but  a  decrease  is  expected  in  the  sec- 
ond half.  Plans  now  maturing  call  for  a  heavy  program 
of  building  to  commence  shortly  after  the  new  year 
opens. 

Increased  Activities  of  Pennsylvania  Iron  and 
Steel  Industries 

Harrisburg,  Pa.,  July  23. — Activities  in  the  iron 
and  steel  industries  are  on  the  increase  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, according  to  the  semi-monthly  labor  report  to 
Dr.  Royal  Meeker,  secretary  of  Labor  and  Industry, 
for  the  period  ending  July  15.  An  improvement  is 
noted  in  the  common  labor  situation,  although  ma- 
chinists and  machine  operators  are  in   great  demand. 

Erie  reports  most  o^  its  iron  and  steel  companies 
are  strengthening  their  organizations  by  weeding  out 
inefficient  workers.  There  is  no  urgent  demand  for 
skilled  mechanics,  although  they  can  be  placed  with- 
out difficulty.  A  slight  surplus  of  semi-skilled  workers 
is   reported. 

Harrisburg  reports  that  the  supply  of  qualified 
workers  does  not  cover  the  number  lost  through  dis- 
missals, separations  and  otherwise.  Several  larger 
concerns  in  the  district  recently  agreed  to  reduce  the 
number  of  working  days  from  seven  to  six  for  men 
employed  in  the  gas-producing  and  open-hearth  de- 
partments and  such  others  as  formerly  required  seven- 
day  service.  This  is  expected  to  reduce  the  turnover 
of  labor. 

Johnsto\vn  reports  an  improvement  in  the  labor  sit- 
uation over  the  first  of  the  month.  All  plants  are  op- 
erating at  capacity  where  efficient  employees  can  be 
obtained.  McKeesport  says  its  plants  are  operating 
at  as  near  capacity  as  is  possible,  in  view  of  the 
shortage    of    skilled    and    semi-skilled    workmen. 

The  demand  for  workmen  in  the  Pittsburgh  district 
is  relatively  good,  and  there  are  no  indications  of  any 
marked  change  in  the  immediate  future.  Car  com- 
panies and  railroads  are  said  to  be  increasing  their 
for-es.  The  supply  of  workmen  in  the  iron  and  steel 
trades  generally  is  somewhat  short  of  the  demand. 


Walsh  &  McGee's  Bar  Mill  at  Newark,  N.  J., 
Nearly  Completed 

The  Walsh  &  McGee  Steel  Co.,  which  was  organized 
some  time  ago  to  manufacture  rolled  products,  is  com- 
pleting the  construction  of  a  mill  at  646  Doremus 
Avenue,  Newark,  N.  J.  Since  the  organization  of  the 
company,  Phillip  C.  Walsh,  3d,  made  an  extensive  sur- 
vey of  rolling  mills  in  the  East,  with  a  view  to  in- 
stalling such  equipment  and  methods  of  operation  as 
will  permit  running  a  mill  with  the  minimum  labor  re- 
quirement. Heating  furnaces,  it  is  stated,  will  be 
charged  directly  from  a  conveyor.  In  the  charging  and 
discharging  of  the  furnace  it  is  expected  that  one  man 
will  suffice  where  two  were  formerly  required.  The 
depth  of  the  furnace  is  sufficient  for  charging  and  draw- 
ing operations  to  be  done  simultaneously.  It  is  es- 
timated that  a  billet  will  be  drawn  every  10  or  12 
seconds. 

Small  bars  in  various  sizes  will  be  rolled  and  the 
initial  capacity  of  the  mill  will  be  approximately  600 
tons  per  month.  A  branch  line  has  been  laid  to  the 
plant  affording  excellent  shipment  by  rail  in  addition 
to  docking  facilities  on  an  800-ft.  water  frontage  on 
the  Passaic  River.  If  present  plans  carry,  the  plant 
will  be  on  a  production  basis  within  a  few  weeks. 

Harry  L.  McGee,  who,  with  John  Havemeyer,  was 
founder  of  the  Concrete  Steel  Co.,  New  York,  is  asso- 
ciated in  the  enterprise  with  Mr.  Walsh,  who  is  also 
connected  with  the  National  Steel  Roller  Co.,  New  York, 
and  Walsh  Sons  &  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J.  Mr.  Walsh's 
brother,  William  Walsh,  also  is  associated  with  him. 
The  offices  of  the  Walsh  &  McGee  company  are  located 
at  2  Rector  Street,  New  York. 


June  Shipments  of  Clay  Fire  and  Silica  Brick 
Show  a  Loss 

Statistics  compiled  by  the  Refractories  Manufac- 
turers' Association,  Frederic  W.  Donahoe,  secretary, 
Oliver  Building,  Pittsburgh,  for  June  show  a  loss  of 
about  8  per  cent  in  that  month's  business  in  clay  fire 
brick  as  compared  with  the  previous  month,  and  about 
7  per  cent  in  silica  brick  by  comparison  with  May. 
With  the  same  capacity  reporting  for  both  months,  the 
figures  show  that  clay  fire  brick  shipments  for  June 
were  equal  to  76  per  cent  of  monthly  economical  pro- 
ducing capacity,  as  compared  vrith  84  per  cent  in  May, 
while  silica  brick  shipments  which  in  May  were  66  per 
cent  of  monthly  economical  producing  capacity  were 
down  to  59  per  cent  for  June.  Shipments  rather  than 
new  orders  tell  the  real  story  of  business,  since,  as  is 
indicated  in  the  table,  orders  are  subject  to  cancella- 
tion. There  was  a  slight  loss  of  production  in  June  in 
both  classes  of  brick  as  compared  with  May,  that  in 
clay  fire  brick  being  4  per  cent  and  that  in  silica  brick  5 
per  cent.  Stocks  of  clay  fire  brick  at  the  end  of  June 
were  4  per  cent  greater  than  at  the  end  of  May,  but 
stocks  of  silica  brick  were  less  by  3  per  cent  than  that 
of  one  month  before.  Net  new  business  in  clay  fire 
brick  decreased  9  per  cent,  but  that  in  silica  brick 
gained  by  4  per  cent. 

The  figures  in  detail,  in  9-in.  equivalents,  figures  in 
parentheses  being  the  percentages  to  monthly  economi- 
cal producing  capacity,  follow: 

Clay  Fire  Brick 

June  May 

Capacity   reportinir    .  .  .      75.341.977  75.341.977 

Stock,  firsjt  of  month  .  .    152. 193. 088    (201)      151.313.259    (200) 

Production     Gl. 165.622      (81)        64.398.108      (85) 

Shipments    57,785,328      (76)        63.511,279      (84) 

Stoclt.  end  of  month...    155,575.382    (205)      152.193.088    (201) 

New  orders 44,875,776      (59)        50.994,943      (67) 

Cancellations    594,192        (1)  165.219        (0) 

-Net  new  business 44,281.584      (58)        50.829.724      (67) 

UnHlled  orders   89.365.766    (118)      102.869.510    (136) 

SUica  Brick 
Capacity  reporting    . . .      22,565.500  22.565,500 

Stock,  flrat  of  month..      34,960,553    (155)        36,055.506    (160) 

Production     12.608,422      (56)        13,783.679      (61) 

Shipments    13.258.749      (59)        14,878,632      (66) 

Stock    end  of  month.  ..      34.310.226    (152)        34.960.553    (155) 

New  orders   10.293.682      (46)  9.955.865      (44) 

Cancellations    1.000        (0)  406,243        (2) 

Net   new  business 10.292.682      (46)  9.549.622      (42) 

Unfilled  orders 34.927,877    (155)        37,892.944    (168) 


A  French  Steel  Plant  Built  Since  the  War 


Schneider    Works    at    Caen    in    Nonnandy    Originally 
Thyssen  Enterprise — Native  Ores  and   British   Fuel 
Used — Basic  Bessemer  and  Open-Hearth  Steels 


BORINGS  made  about  fifteen  years  ago  disclosed 
the  existence  of  much  iron  ore  in  northwestern 
France.  The  principal  field  was  located  near  the 
old  towni  of  Caen,  in  Normandy.  Today  an  iron  and 
steel  plant  employing  4500  men  is  in  full  operation  at 
Mondeville,  distant  about  six  kilometers  from  Caen. 

The  owner  of  the  new  works  is  Societe  Normande 
de  Metallurgie.  The  major  portion  of  the  capital  is 
in  the  hands  of  Messrs.  Schneider  of  Le  Creusot. 
These  interests  succeeded  the  Societe  des  Hauts- 
Forneaux  et  Acieries  de  Caen,  under  which  name  the 
present  works  were  started.  The  moving  spirit  in  the 
latter  firm  was  Thyssen,  of  Mulheim-on-the-Ruhr. 

It  was  Thyssen  who  first  saw  the  possibilities  for 
a  steel  works  in  Normandy.     Combining  German  with 


French  capital  he  acquired  holdings  in  the  Caen  region 
and  began  the  erection  of  furnaces  and  mill  buildings. 
No  considerable  progress  had  been  made  when  the 
World  War  put  an  end  to  his  activities. 

The  major  portion  of  the  present  plant  was  con- 
structed during  the  war.  Here  is  one  French  operation 
in  which  expansion  and  development  have  continued 
after  the  close  of  hostilities.  I  visited  the  Mondeville 
works  some  weeks  ago  and  was  afforded  every  facility 
by  M.  Morette,  the  director-general ;  M.  Homery,  as- 
sistant; M.  Legelin,  in  charge  of  blast  furnaces;  M. 
Tripier,  head  of  the  technical  staff;  M.  Bullet,  in 
charge  of  fuel  utilization,  and  M.  Paquet,  in  charge  of 
rolling  mills. 

To  circle  the  Mondeville  mills  inclosure  is  to  traverse 


Beyond   the  Coke   Ovens   May  Be   Seen   the  \etwork   of 

Blast    Furnace    Installation   and    One    of    the    Gi 
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a  distance  of  approximately  seven  kilometers,  and 
within  the  inclosure  there  are  50  kilometers  of  rail- 
road tracks.  The  site  of  the  works  is  a  commanding 
plateau  overlooking  the  valley  of  the  Orne.  Approxi- 
mately 160  hectares  (1  hectare  equals  2.47  acres) 
comprise  the  works  area  on  this  plateau.  From  this 
eminence  a  wonderful  view  is  obtained  of  the  sur- 
rounding country.  Caen  is  seen  in  the  distance,  while 
the  white  metal  roads  of  the  region  are  traceable  by 
the  eye  for  miles  away  in  many  directions.  The  Orne 
touches  the  base  of  the  plateau,  and  running  parallel 
with  that  stream  and  close  to  it  is  seen  the  Canal 
Maritime.  Between  the  Orne  and  the  canal  the  com- 
pany owns  a  further  area  of  200  hectares  on  which 
runs  its  railroad  connections  with  the  state  railroads 
and  the  harbor.  From  the  steel  works  to  the  craft 
in  the  company's  own  port  the  distance  is  about  a  mile. 
It  requires  50,000  tons  of  coal  per  month  to  keep 
the  Mondeville  plant  running  at  full  capacity,  and 
practically  all  coal  used  is  brought  in  fron  England. 
The  canal  from  the  sea  is  about  10  mile*  long  and  at 
present  admits  steamers  of  2500  tons  carrying  capacity. 
The  maximum  draft  is  17  ft.  Canal  improvements 
now  in  progress  aim  to  admit  5000-ton  steamers  to 
the  port  of  Caen.  The  Orne  reaches  the  sea  at  Quis- 
treham.    Normandy  ore  is  the  principal  return  freight 


How  the  Furnaces  Are 
Charged  and  How  the  Fur- 
nace Gases  Are  Handled  Are 
Indicated  in  These  Two 
of  the  Two  Blast  Furnaces 
at  Caen 


for  steamers  bringing  in  coal.  In  addition,  the 
Mondeville  works  are  shipping  abroad  about  50  per 
cent  of  their  output,  mainly  to  England.  Apart  from 
steel  rails,  these  shipments  are  mostly  billets  and 
blooms. 

The  transportation  cost  between  Caen  port  and 
the  mills  ranges  from  2  to  3  francs.  This  is  cheap 
when  compared  with  transportation  charges  imposed 
on  steel  works  in  eastern  France.  Between  Antwerp, 
for  example,  and  many  of  the  works  in  eastern 
France,  the  rail  charges  are  approximately  30  francs 
per  ton. 

Coal  and  Coke 

There  is  no  coal  at  Caen,  and  therefore  it  is  found 
advantageous  to  import  coal  from  England,  since 
steamers  can  come  directly  to  the  port  of  Caen,  thus 
rendering  transportation  cheap.  Coal  destined  for 
coke  is  discharged  at  Caen  into  50-ton  cars,  and  is 
unloaded  automatically  at  the  works  into  pits  of  25,000 
tons  capacity.  The  coke  produced  is  used  for  the 
works  furnaces  and  a  surplus  is  sold.  The  present 
output  is  approximately  10,000  tons  per  10  days.  This 
production  is  obtained  from  14,000  tons  of  coal,  wet,  as 
received  from  the  cars. 

There  are  six  batteries,  each  comprising  42  ovens 
of  10  tons  capacity.     Five  batteries  were  at  work  at 
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the  time  of  my  visit,  and  the  above  production  is  beinR 
secured  with  these  five  groups.  About  200  ovens  have 
been  working  on  an  average  every  day.  The  time  of 
coking  is  about  30  hours,  since  160  chambers  are 
loaded  daily  (  24  hr.  x  200  =  30  hr.  \  The  maximum 


y  /   24  hr.  x  ', 
\  160 


output  of  six  batteries  is  rated  at  1500  tons  of  coke 
per  day.  The  Societe  Franco-Beige  de  Tours  type  of 
coke  oven   is  used. 

The  coke  oven  gas  available  is  used  for  the  open- 
hearth  and  soaking  pit  furnaces,  being  mixed  with  a 
convenient    proportion    of   blast   furnace   gas. 

The  Ruhr  occupation  having  shut  oflf  the  flow  of 
German  coke  to  both  France  and  Belgium,  Mondeville 
is  being  called  upon  to  furnish  more  coke  for  the 
French  market.  The  demand  has  increased  appreciably 
in  recent  months.  The  price  of  English  coal  at  the 
time  of  my  visit  was  about  50  shillings  per  ton. 

The  stopping  of  coal  from  the  Ruhr  has  been  felt 
by  the  entire  steel  industries  of  eastern  France. 
French  mines  as  destroyed  by  the  Germans  are  not  yet 
in  condition  to  serve  French  wants,  and  to  restore 
these  mines  as  sources  of  supply  will  take  several 
years  yet.  The  Lens  mines  were  damaged  most  and 
these  mines  were  regarded  as  important  adjuncts  of 
the  steel  industry. 

Blast    Furnaces 

There  are  two  blast  furnaces  at  Mondeville  with 
a  rated  capacity  of  400  tons  per  day  each.     In  actual 


practice,  the  total  daily  production  is  around  700  tons. 
The  principal  dimensions  of  the  furnaces  are:  Total 
height,  89  ft.  6  in.;  hearth  diameter,  15  ft.  5  in.;  top 
diameter,  15  ft.  1  in.;  total  volume,  606  cu.  m.,  or  21,250 
cu.  ft.  The  entire  operation  in  connection  with  dis- 
charge of  ore  and  charging  is  automatically  effected 
under  electric  control.  Each  furnace  is  equipped  with 
five  Cowper  stoves.  The  blast  pressure  may  vary  from 
45  to  60  m.  of  mercury  (8Vi  to  10 'A  lb.  per  sq.  in.). 
The  metal  for  steel  making  is  conveyed  in  liquid  state 
by  30-ton  ladle  cars.  Blast  furnace  slag  is  utilized  in 
the  making  of  cement  and  brick,  or  is  used  for  ballast. 
The  gas  from  the  furnaces,  after  cleaning,  is  employed 
in  boiler  heating,  also  in  the  steel  furnaces,  and  as 
power  for  the  gas  engines  in  the  central  power  station. 
The  Normandy  ore  varies  according  to  the  mines 
from  which  it  is  taken,  but  generally  it  runs  about 
44  per  cent  iron.  Ores  from  the  iVIay  and  Saint-Andre 
mines  run  about  15  per  cent  silica.  The  Saumont 
mine  controlled  by  the  Societe  Normande  de  Metallurgie 
furnishes  an  oolitic  cax^bonate  which  after  calcination 
has  about  the  following  composition: 

Fe     45  to  47  per  cent 

SiO=    19  to  17  per  cent 

AhOs    5  to     4  per  cent 

P    0.8  to  0.7  per  cent 

I  was  assured  that  there  was  ample  lime  available 
in  the  vicinity  of  Caen.  I  state  this  because  I  heard 
some  doubts  expressed  in  this  respect. 


The    Open  -  Hearth    Furnace: 

and  Bessemer  Converters,  To 

gether  With  a  700-Ton  Well 

Are  Located  in  i 

Building  886   Ft.  Long 
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It  is  found  that  the  Normandy  ores  are  well  adapted 
to  the  manufacture  of  Thomas  and  foundry  pig  irons. 
A  common  mixture  consists  of  60  per  cent  crude  and 
40  per  cent  Saumont  calcined  ore.  From  these  ores  the 
Mondeville  furnaces  have  been  able  to  meet  pig  iron 
specifications  calling  for  0.5  to  0.9  per  cent  silicon,  1  to 
1.5  per  cent  manganese  and  1.8  per  cent  phosphorus, 
this  latter  being  secured  by  the  use  of  a  h'gher  phos- 
phorus limestone  from  the  department  of  La  Sonrme. 
By  an  addition  of  calcined  pyrite,  foundry  pig  iron  of 
the  Cleveland  type  containing  1  to  1.3  per  cent  phos- 
phorus is  secured,  which  satisfies  the  British  mar- 
ket. The  Mondeville  works  import  about  700  tons  of 
manganese  ore  per  month. 

Bessemer  and  Open-Hearth  Furnaces 

The  Siemens-Martin  and  the  Thomas  furnaces  are 
housed  in  a  building  270  m.    (886  ft.)    long.     Side  by 


ably  higher,  though  early  in  the  year  the  market  was 
as  low  as  200  francs.  Scrap  has  always  been  in  de- 
mand in  France  because  the  French  territory  lacks 
in  pig  iron.  In  addition,  the  Germans  in  the  latter 
part  of  last  year  came  into  the  market  and  absorbed 
much  scrap.  Now  that  France  is  short  both  in  coal 
and  coke,  she  must  resort  more  than  ever  to  the  basic 
open-hearth  process  and  to  the  use  of  higher  per- 
centages of  scrap. 

Central  Power  Station 

The  central  power  station  is  located  in  a  building 
200  m.  long.  The  motors  in  service  ai-e  the  product  of 
the  Societe  Alsacienne  de  Constructions  Mecaniques, 
Belfort.  Two  gas  engines  of  4000  and  5800  hp.  were 
at  work  on  4000-kw.  alternators.  The  gas  engines 
were  made  by  the  same  Belfort  shops.  These  engines 
work   double-tandem,   two   engines   to   one   motor,   and 


e  Lighter   Products   is  a   View  of  the  Three   Blast  Furnace  Gas  Engines,  Two  Built  by 
Works  at  Le  Creusot  and  One  by  Thyssen  at   Mulheim  on   the  Ruhr 


side  are  five  Martin  furnaces  of  30  tons  capacity  each, 
operating  with  gas  from  the  blast  furnaces  and  the 
coke  ovens  or  from  10  Hilger  gas  producers.  The  basic 
Bessemer  plant  has  been  laid  out  for  five  30-ton  con- 
verters, three  of  which  are  in  actual  service.  There  is 
also  in  the  same  building  a  Wellman  mixer  of  700  tons 
capacity.  By  using  this  mixer  as  a  reservoir,  metal 
is  accumulated  in  the  stoppage  of  basic  Bessemer 
operations  on  Sunday.  The  steel  furnace  building  is 
the  largest  single  structure  in  the  works.  It  is  com- 
manded by  a  60-ton  traveling  crane.  Slag  from  the 
Thomas  furnaces  is  sold  in  the  market  for  agricultural 
purposes. 

Scrap  was  costing  the  Mondeville  works  last  spring 
about  250  francs  per  ton,  and  at  times  it  goes  consider- 


are  reported  as  giving  excellent  results.  Blast  furnace 
gas  is  used.  I  noticed  quite  a  little  play  on  the  engine 
beds.  This  is  purposely  allowed,  being  deemed  good 
practice,  since  it  affords  a  certain  amount  of  elasticity 
to  the   shock. 

In  addition  to  the  gas  engines  there  are  three  tur- 
bines, one  of  5000  kw.  and  two  of  3000  kw.  each.  The 
turbines  furnish  current  for  lighting  and,  when  neces- 
sary, are  utilized  to  help  out  the  gas  motors.  There 
are  also  two  turbines  of  3000  kw.  each  used  in  connec- 
tion with  the  blowers  for  furnaces,  and  one  turbine 
rated  at  400  to  500  kw.  to  furnish  the  starter  blast 
for  the  furnaces.  Finally,  there  are  installed  three 
motors  of  about  2800  kw.  operated  by  gas  engines 
which  serve  to  blow  the  blast  furnaces  and  steel  con- 
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vertt'i-s.     Two  of   IIr'sl-  last  mentioned  engines  are  of 
the  single  type  and  one  double.     Thyssen  built  two  of 
the  three  and  Schneider  the  third  one. 
Rolling  Mills 

Two  mills  are  now  in  operation  at  the  Mondeville 
works:  One  reversible  duo,  850  x  900  mm.  (33%  in.  x 
Z5^  in.),  and  one  semi-continuous  mill  of  300  x  400  mm. 
(11%  X  15%  in.).  Room  has  been  provided  between 
them  for  intermediate  size  mills  and  between  the 
furnace  building  and  the  main  mill  for  an  independent 
blooming  mill  to  be  erected.  The  main  mill  consists 
of  four  stands;  the  first,  which  may  be  run  independent- 
ly by  one  of  the  motors,  is  used  for  blooming;  the 
second  for  shaping,  and  the  third  for  finishing,  en- 
abling the  rolling  of  bars  up  to  110  m.  (360  ft.)  long. 
A  fourth  stand  is  used  for  rolling  billets  for  the  market. 

The  main  rolling  mills  are  producing  at  present 
between  18,000  and  20,000  tons  of  finished  product 
monthly.  Only  one  type  of  ingot  is  used,  whether  of 
IVIartin  or  Thomas  steel,  the  size  being  ZVz  tons.  A 
full  range  of  standard  and  ti-amway  rails  is  rolled,  and 
in  addition  the  output  includes  channels,  joists,  billets 
from  2  to  10  in.,  and  sheet  bars.  The  list  will 
be  increased  later  by  the  addition  of  plates  and  angles. 

Sheet  bars  are  being  rolled  of  6,  8  and  10  in.  width, 
and  of  varying  thicknesses  under  2  in.  At  the  time 
of  my  visit  considerable  work  was  being  done  on  sheet 
bars  and   2-in.  billets   for   England. 

Rolling   Mill   Power   Station 

For  driving  the  mills  the  current,  3-phase,  coming 
from  the  central  station  at  5000  volts  (3200  hp.,  50 
cycles,  336  to  420  revolut'ons,  Belfort  motor)  is  trans- 
formed in  a  sub-station  into  a  continuous  current  by 
two  Ilgner  groups  having  a  flywheel  of  75  tons  weight. 
This  current  serves  both  the  reversible  ti-ain  and  the 
semi-continuous  train.     When  necessary,  a  third  Ilgner 


group  having  a  flywheel  of  40  tons  is  used  for  driving 
the  small  mill. 

There  are  two  motors  in  the  rolling  mill,  one  for 
blooming  and  one  for  finishing.  The  total  continuous 
current  is  made  available  here.  The  power  building 
for  the  rolling  mill  is  served  by  a  100-ton  traveling 
crane.     This  building  was  erected  since  the  war. 

At  this  writing  there  are  passed  as  a  maximum 
about  300  ingots  per  day,  working  over  a  period  of 
three  shifts  of  8  hours  each.  The  small  or  semi-con- 
tinuous mill  produces  about  4000  tons  of  output  per 
month.  Because  of  this  heavy  demand  when  the  mills 
are  all  working  a  third  heavy  gas  engine  will  be  in- 
stalled to  meet  this  and  future  requirements. 

Many  of  the  workmen  now  employed  at  Mondeville 
are  Russians.  These  men  are  remnants  from  the 
Russian  forces  brought  to  the  Western  front  during 
the  war  by  way  of  Vladivostok  and  the  Suez  Canal, 
while  others  are  said  to  be  more  recent  acquisitions 
following  the   disbanding  of   Denikin   forces. 

Apart  from  the  proximity  of  the  rich  ore  fields, 
the  Mondeville  plant  is  in  a  favored  position  for  export 
trade  by  reason  of  its  water  connections.  Pending  the 
deepening  of  the  canal,  as  referred  to  above,  the  pres- 
ent practice  is  to  barge  the  steel  products  to  Havre  and 
load  there  in  deep-draft  vessels  for  long  voyages. 

Mondeville  is  profiting  at  this  period  of  railroad 
tieups  in  drawing  on  England  for  coal,  and  the  fact  that 
50  per  cent  of  the  output  of  the  plant  is  for  English 
orders  indicates  a  certain  amount  of  independence  of 
Continental  conditions.  Mondeville,  in  a  way,  is  profit- 
ing from  the  situation  in  the  Ruhr  much  after  the 
manner  of  English  mills.  So  long  as  English  coal 
is  available,  Mondeville  can  carry  on  and  expand. 
Indeed,  what  may  be  seen  there  now  is  only  a  fir.st 
step  on  the  way  to  future  developments,  for  which 
ample  space  has  been  provided. 


PURCHASE    EXPLAINED 


Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Co.   Tells  Employees 
of  Merger  of  Steel  &  Tube  Gj.  of  America 

In  a  communication  to  employees,  the  Youngstown 
Sheet  &  Tube  Co.,  Youngstown,  comments  on  the  pur- 
chase of  the  Steel  &  Tube  Co.,  Chicago,  stating: 

The  transaction  by  which  the  Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube 
Co.  became  the  owner  of  all  the  assets  of  the  Steel  &  Tube 
Co.  of  America  was  completed  at  the  New  York  offices  of 
this  company  when  the  property  was  formally  transferred 
by  ofRcials  of  Steel  &  Tube  to  President  Campbell  and  Treas- 
urer Morris,  representing:  this  company.  In  payment  a  cer- 
tified check  tor  $33,000,000  was  handed  to  the  sellers,  and 
bond  obligations  amounting  to  approximately  $22,000,000  more 
were   assumed  by   this  company. 

Formal  possession  of  the  properties  was  taken  by  W.  G. 
Reilly,  acting  for  the  company  at  Chicago  at  the  same  time, 
and  the  Steel  &  Tube  plants  and  properties  of  all  kinds  are 
now  being  operated  by  this  company.  The  deal  was  made 
as  of  Nov.  1,  1922,  and  the  Steel  &  Tube  Co.  of  America  has 
been  operated  since  that  time  for  the  account  of  the  Youngs- 
town  Sheet   &   Tube   Co. 

This  is  one  of  the  important  transactions  in  the  steel 
industry  in  recent  years.  The  properties  and  plants  secured 
by  this  company  are  located  in  eight  States,  consisting  of 
very  extensive  and  valuable  holdings  of  iron  ore,  including 
the  celebrated  Newport  and  Anvil  mines  on  the  Gogebic 
Range,  extensive  zinc  ore  properties,  coal  properties  in  West 
Virigina,  Kentucky  and  Ohio,  blast  furnaces  and  ore  mines 
.It  Maysville.  Wis.,  five  blast  furnaces  at  the  Iroquois  plant. 
South  Chicago;  the  Mark  Works  at  Indiana  Harbor,  con- 
sisting of  by-product  coke  ovens,  blast  furnace,  Bessemer 
and  open-hearth  steel  plants,  skelp  and  pipe  mills;  a  tube 
mill  plant  at  Zanesville,  Ohio;  an  electric  steel  plant  and 
rolling  mills  at  Kalamazoo.  Mich.;  tube  mills  at  Evanston. 
111.,  and  other  miscellaneous  properties.  The  most  im- 
portant of  these  plants  are  located  on  excellent  lake-front 
harbors,  with  an  abundance  of  land  available  for  extensions. 

This  purchase  gives  the  Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Co. 
advantages    in    the    diversification    of   its   products   and    the 


geographical  location  of  its  plants  for  the  economical  dis- 
tribution of  these  products  which  will  place  it  in  a  more 
favorable  position  to  serve  the  market.  It  also  makes  this 
company',  in  point  of  raw  materials  owned  and  productive 
capacity,  the  third  largest  steel  producing  concern  in  the 
United   States   and    one   of  the   largest   in  the  world. 

It  is  expected  that  the  consolidation  of  the  newly  acquired 
properties  under  the  management  of  the  Youngstown  Sheet 
&  Tube  Co.  will  proceed  in  much  the  same  manner  as  that 
of  the  Brier  Hill  properties,  although  it  is  a  larger  and  more 
complicated  proposition  and  will  naturally  require  more  time. 


Automobile   Production  in  June 

Washington,  July  24. — The  Department  of  Com- 
merce announces  June  production  of  automobiles,  based 
on  figures  received  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  in 
cooperation  with  the  National  Automobile  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  covering  approximately  90  passenger- 
car  and  80  truck  manufacturers  each  month,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Automobile  Production 

(Number    of   Machines) 
, — Passenger  Cars — ,  , Trucks , 

1923  1922  1923  1922 

January     223,706  81,693  19,398  9,416 

February    254,650  109,171  21,817  13,195 

iVIarch    319,638  152.959  34,681  19,761 

April    344,474  197,216  37,527  22,342 

May      350,180  232,431  '43,012  23.788 

June     336,317  263,027  40,565  25,984 

•Revised. 


The  Norwegian  Industries  Fair,  to  be  held  in  Chris- 
tiania,  Norway,  from  Sept.  2  to  9,  is  expected  to  fea- 
ture prominently  in  four  classifications  Norwegian 
products  in  metals.  Officials  announce  that  reserva- 
tions for  exhibits  are  booked  to  an  extent  20  per  cent 
greater  than  the  bookings  of  1922.  Those  interested 
should  address  the  nearest  Norwegian  consulate. 
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Tool  for  Milling  Hexagons  on  Valves 

The  Geometric  Milling  Tool  Co.,  110  North  Jeffer- 
son Street,  Chicago,  has  put  on  the  market  the  milling 
tool  illustrated,  which  is  primarily  intended  for  use  m 
valve  manufacture  but  may  also  be  applied  to  the  pro- 
duction of  locomotive  nuts,  oil  cups  and  gages. 

The  purpose  of  the  tool  is  to  drill,  face  and  mill 
the  six  sides  of  a  hexagon  in  one  operation.  This  is 
accomplished  by  a  simple  planetary  motion  of  three 
cutters,  each  having  two  cutting  edges.  These  cutters 
revolve  and  also  rotate  on 


fixed  circle,  thus  generat- 


Mck-Bend  Tests   of  Wrought  Iron 

Previous  work  on  this  subject  by  the  Bureau  of 
Standards  has  shown  that  the  character  of  the  crys- 
talline areas  which  are  often  obtained  when  wrought 
iron  bars  are  fractured  by  the  nick-bend  test  is  deter- 
mined largely  by  the  relative  size  and  distribution  of 
the  slag  threads.  In  general  the  smaller  the  slag  threads 
and  the  more  uniformly  they  are  distributed,  the  greater 
is  the  tendency  for  crystalline  areas  to  occur. 

In  order  to  confirm  this  tentative  conclusion,  con- 
siderable attention  has  been  given  to  the  nick^bend  test 
of  open-hearth  iron.  It  was  noticed  that  the  full-sized 
bars,  broken  in  the  regular  manner  of  the  nick-bend 
test,  invariably  gave  crystalline  fractures.  The  ob- 
servations previously  made  on  the  difference  in  the 
nature  of  the  crystalline  break  on  the  tension  and  com- 
pression sides  of  the  bar  were  also  confirmed.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  large  number  of  the  small  impact  speci- 
mens cut  from  such  bars  and  tested  by  the  Izod  and 
Charpy  methods  gave  silky  fractures.  Evidently,  the 
nick-bend  test  should  not  be  considered  merely  as  an 
impact  test  of  the  Izod  and  Charpy  types  on  a  large 
scale. 

By  annealing  impact  specimens  of  the  open-hearth 
iron  at  high  temperatures  up  to  and  including  1150 
deg.  C,  which  renders  the  grain  size  larger  and  more 
uniform,  the  fractures  obtained  in  the  impact  test  were 
very  similar  to  those  in  the  simple  nick-bend  test  of 
the  untreated  iron.  However,  some  of  the  bars  an- 
nealed at  high  temperatures  still  showed  a  silky  frac- 
ture after  the  Charpy  impact  test.  It  appears  prob- 
able, therefore,  that  the  resistance  of  the  iron  to  shock 
is  not  determined  simply  and  wholly  by  the  grain  size; 
but  that  other  features,  such  as  the  form  of  the  grain, 
particularly  the  character  of  the  junction  between 
neighboring  grains,  may  affect  the  results.  Microscopic 
examinations  of  fractured  specimens  are  being  made 
to  throw  light  upon  this. 


Hexagon  Milling  Tool  for  Use  In  Manufacturing  Valves. 
The  six  sides  of  the  hexagon  are  produced  by  the  planetary 
motion  of  these  cutters,  each  of  which  has  two  cutting  edges. 
The  parts  of  the  tool  are. shown  in  the  upper  view  and  the 
layout    of    cutters    immediately    above 


ing  a  cycloid  curve,  as  shown  in  the  illustration,  which 
also  indicates  there  is  a  slight  curvature  to  the  sides 
of  the  hexagon.  This,  however,  is  said  to  be  so  slight 
that  it  is  not  objectionable.  The  tool  can  be  operated 
in  an  ordinary  drill  press,  in  conjunction  with  a  simple 
fixture  to  hold  the  work  and  to  guide  the  casing  or 
body  of  the  tool.  The  casing  is  held  stationary  by 
means  of  an  arm,  gib  or  pilot  pin,  permitting  it  to  move 
up  and  down,  but  not  to  rotate. 

In  setting  up  the  tool,  it  is  indexed  to  conform  with 
the  outline,  or  center  line,  of  the  hexagon  to  be  milled 
and  remains  permanently  fixed  thereafter.  The  tool 
is  equipped  with  demountable  and  interchangeable  cut- 
ters, which  are  easily  sharpened  and  replaced,  and  is 
sturdily  built  of  materials  selected  for  their  respective 
purposes.  It  is  bronze-bushed  throughout.  The  tool 
is  made  in  standard  pipe  sizes  of  sizes  %,  %,  %,  1 
and  1%  in.,  and  can  be  equipped  with  special  cutters 
if  desired. 

The  tool  is  said  to  have  drilled,  faced  and  milled  a 
standard  valve  body  in  about  15  sec,  running  at  180 
r.p.m.,  and  without  leaving  burrs.  Slow  wear  on  the 
cutter  is  a  feature  emphasized.  A  saving  of  from  one- 
half  to  several  minutes  per  unit,  depending  upon  the 
manufacturer's  facilities,  is  accomplished  by  the  use 
of  this  tool,  it  is  asserted,  and  production  costs  can  be 
cut  from  20  to  30  per  cent.  The  tool  has  been  in  use 
for  some  time,  both  in  its  experimental  stage  and 
actual  production. 


Bench  Stand  for  Portable  Drill 

The  bench  stand  illustrated,  for  use  in  connection 
with  portable  drills,  permitting  them  to  be  used  as 
bench  machines,  has  been  added  to  the  line  of  the 
Standard  Electric  Tool  Co.,  Cincinnati. 

The  device  will  accommodate  %,  %,  9/16,  %,  %  and 
%-in.  capacity  ma- 
chines. Drills  may 
be  conveniently  de- 
tached from  the 
stand  by  means  of 
the  brackets  shown, 
and  the  brackets 
may  be  raised  or 
lowered  by  means  of 
the  bolt  holding  the 
lever.  Quick  return 
tension  may  be  ad- 
justed to  any  point 
desired,  and  the  ver- 
tical lever  is  made 
long  enough  to  give 
high  pressure,  per- 
mitting of  quick  op- 
eration. The  verti- 
cal column  is  of  solid 
steel,  1%  in.  square. 
The  base  is  provided 
with  T  -  slots,  as 
shown,  for  fasten- 
ing of  the  work. 

The  vertical  ad- 
justment of  the  drill 
is  9  in.,  and  the  dis- 
tance from  the  col- 
umn to  center  of  the  spindle  is  6  in.  The  vertical 
travel  of  the  drill  when  operated  by  the  lever  is  4% 
in.  The  horizontal  adjustment  is  360  deg.  The  height 
of  the  stand  from  the  bottom  of  the  base  to  top  of 
column  is  36  in.  The  weight  is  85  lb.  net.  The  drill 
furnished  for  this  stand  includes  regular  equipment 
of  spade  handle  and  lamp  socket  cord. 


PorUble  Electric  Drill  Mounted  In 

Bench  Stand.     The  vertical  column 

Is  of  solid  steel.   1%   in.  square 
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NEW  METAL  SAWING  MACHINE 


Cold  Saw  wiili  Capacity  for  12-ln.  Square  Bars — 
Ilardeiictl  Gears  Used — Convenient  (Control 

The  Cochrane-Bly  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  has  placed 
on  the  market  a  cold  sawing  machine  having  a  capacity 
for  13-in.  round  stock,  12-in.  square  bars,  10  x  15-in. 
rectangular  sections  and  18-in.  I-beams. 

The  features  of  the  machine  include  setting  of  the 
bed  into  a  deep  pan,  as  shown,  the  pan  catching  the 
oil  and  chips,  and  draining  the  oil  into  a  large  reser- 
voir from  which  it  is  recirculated.  The  bed  of  the 
machine  is  scraped  to  precision  surface  plates  to  pro- 
duce true  surfaces  for  the  saw  carriage.  The  saw 
arbor  is  6  in.  in  diameter,  is  hardened  and  ground 
and  fitted  into  a  solid  bearing.  Bolted  joints  in  the 
carriage  bearing  have  been  eliminated. 

Eleven  feeds  from  %  to  2%  in.  per  min.  have 
been  provided.     The  feed  screw  is  directly  in  line  with 


The  vise  is  equipped  with  double  clamping  screws, 
as  shown,  to  hold  the  stock  at  two  points.  A  vise  hav- 
ing air  operated  clamps  is  available.  A  stock  feeding 
device  is  regularly  provided.  The  stock  support  car- 
riage is  moved  by  means  of  a  chain  and  sprocket  and 
a  crank  which  is  back  geared  to  the  sprocket  shaft. 
One  operator  may  easily  adjust  a  12  x  12  in.  billet 
in  the  vise.  The  top  of  the  yoke  on  the  carriage  is 
hinged  to  facilitate  placing  stock  in  the  machine. 

All  gears,  except  worm  gears,  are  of  steel  and  run 
in  oil.  The  miter  gears  on  the  drive  shaft,  the  arbor 
gear  and  intermediate  gear  in  the  worm  gear  box  on 
the  carriage,  are  of  nickel  steel,  case-hardened.  The 
pinions  for  these  gears  are  of  chrome-nickel  steel,  hard- 
ened. The  driving  worm,  w'hich  is  of  hardened  steel,  is 
provided  with  a  heavy  ball  thrust  bearing. 

Tests  made  by  the  company  to  determine  the  power 
required  at  various  speeds  and  feeds,  cutting  an  8-in. 
billet  of  40  carbon  steel,  are  said  to  show  that  4.80 
hp.  was  required  at  a  speed  of  30  ft.  per  min.  with 
%   in.  per  min.  feed.     At  the  same  cutting  speed  with 


Cold  Saw  for  Cutting 
12-In.  Square  and  13- 
In.  Round  Stock.  The 
bed  is  set  into  a  deep 
pan,  as  shown,  which 
catches  oil  and  chips. 
The  bed  is  scraped  to 
precision  surface 
plates,  and  the  saw 
arbor  is  hardened  and 
ground  and  fitted  into 
a  solid  bearing.  Three 
changes  of  speed  and 
11  changes  of  feed  are 
available.  The  power 
required  at  50  ft.  per 
min.,  V4  in.  and  21.2  in. 
feed  is  5.37  and  15.51 
hp.   respectively 


the  center  of  the  saw  arbor  and  is  placed  as  close  as 
possible  to  the  saw  blade  to  bring  the  feed  pressure 
as  nearly  as  possible  in  line  with  the  resistance 
of  the  saw.  The  nut  on  the  feed  screw  is  split  and 
is  adjustable  endwise  to  eliminate  lost  motion.  Lost 
motion  between  the  screw  and  gear  box  is  taken  up 
by  adjustable  hardened  steel  nuts.  The  feed  screw  is 
driven  by  worm  and  worm  gear  and  compound  spur 
gears.  The  tumbler  A  gives  six  changes,  which  are 
doubled  by  sliding  gears  B  into  mesh  with  gears  on 
the  worm  shaft.  The  feed  is  started,  stopped  and 
reversed  from  the  front  or  back  of  the  machine  by 
levers  C  C.  A  double  pawl  holds  the  clutch  block  in 
neutral  position  or  in  engagement  with  the  feed  gear, 
or  permits  it  to  engage  with  the  reverse  gear.  The 
pawls  are  lifted  by  means  of  a  rack  and  pinion  ar- 
rangement operated  by  lever  C,  movement  of  which 
to  the  left  raises  the  feed  pawl,  tripping  the  machine 
into  neutral.  Further  movement  of  the  lever  raises 
the  neutral  pawl,  tripping  the  machine  into  reverse, 
which  automatically  returns  the  saw  carriage  at  high 
speed  to  a  point  determined  by  an  adjustable  stop 
collar  on  the  trip  rod  D.  Another  adjustable  stop 
collar  serves  to  lift  both  pawls  at  the  same  time,  au- 
tomatically tripping  the  machine  from  feed  to  reverse. 
The  lever  C  is  moved  to  the  right  to  release  the  re- 
verse clutch  and  engage  the  feed  clutch.  The  car- 
riage may  be  adjusted  to  and  from  the  work'  by  means 
of  cranks  E  at  either  end  of  the  machine. 

The  machine  has  three  cutting  speeds,  30,  40  and  50 
ft.  per  min.  Speed  changes  are  made  by  sliding  a 
cone  of  gears  on  the  driving  shaft  by  means  of  lever 
F.  The  saw  blade  is  37  in.  in  diameter  and  9/32  in. 
thick.  The  machine  is  driven  by  a  24-in.  friction 
clutch  pulley.  The  clutch  is  controlled  by  levers  G  at 
the  front  and  rear  of  the  machine.  The  dinve  shaft 
has  ring-oiled  bearings. 


a  2V2  in.  feed  an  average  of  14.48  hp.  was  required. 
At  40  ft.  per  min.  speed,  Vz  in.  and  2%  in.  feed,  the 
power  was  5.13  and  14.71  hp.  respectively.  With  a 
cutting  speed  of  50  ft.  per  min.  and  feeds  of  %  and 
2%  in.  per  min.,  the  average  horsepower  required  was 
5.37  and  15.51  respectively. 

The  area  of  the  work  table  is  27%  x  30  in.,  and  the 
height  24  in.  A  20  hp.,  860  to  900  r.p.m.  motor  is 
recommended.  The  floor  space  required  for  the  belt- 
driven  machine  is  71  x  129  in.  and  for  the  motor-driven 
machine,  89  x  129  in.  The  weight  is  12,600  lb.,  net. 
The  machine  is  designated  as  the  No.  7. 


To  Build  40  Wilputte  Ovens  at  Rosita,  Mexico 

The  Wilputte  Coke  Oven  Corporation,  469  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York,  will  install  40  Wilputte  regenera- 
tive coke  ovens,  with  a  by-product  and  benzol  plant 
at  Rosita,  in  the  State  of  Coahuila,  Mexico.  William 
Hutton  Blauvelt,  120  Broadway,  New  York,  is  the 
consulting  engineer,  representing  the  American  Smelt- 
ing &  Refining  Co.  Coal  will  be  obtained  from  the 
company's  mines  at  Rosita.  The  plans  include  the  in- 
stallation of  a  power  house,  a  new  shaft  and  hoist  and 
a  coal  washer,  which  has  been  designed  under  the 
direction  of  G.  P.  Bartholomew,  general  manager  of 
the  coal  mining  department  of  the  company. 

The  coke  produced  in  the  oven  plant  will  be  used 
in  the  smelters  of  the  company  and  in  the  general 
trade.  The  motor  benzol  will  be  sold  locally,  and  the 
tar  and  ammonia  will  go  into  the  general  market.  The 
gas  will  be  used  in  a  zinc  smelter,  which  the  company 
will  erect  at 


The     Franklin-Moore    Co.,     Winsted,     Conn.,     has 
increased  its  operating  schedule  to  10  hours  per  day. 


Rolling  Steel  and  Non-ferrous  Rings 

How  a  Weldless  Product.  Such  As  Ring  Gear  Blanks,  Is 

Made  on  a  Commercial  Scale  at 

Cleveland 


ROLLED  rings  for  gear  blanks  and  for  bearing 
and  spinning  blanks  ai-e  being  made  by  the 
Weldless  Rolled  Ring  Co.,  Cleveland,  with  the 
use  of  a  special  rolling  machine  that  was  designed  by 
C.  C.  Venable  of  that  company,  who  also  developed  the 
rolling  process.  The  process  was  first  adopted  by  the 
Washington  Steel  &  Ordnance  Co.,  Washington,  in 
1919-1920,  being  a  development  of  that  company's 
process  for  the  manufacture  of  copper  rotating  bands 


wall  thickness  being  decreased  and  the  diameter  in- 
creased until  a  ring  is  formed  of  the  desired  size  and 
shape. 

The  main  housing  of  the  rolling  machine  carries  a 
spindle  to  which  is  attached  a  60-in  flywheel  at  one  end 
and  a  detachable  mandrel  at  the  other  end.  A  clutch 
for  starting  and  stopping  is  connected  to  the  main 
shaft.  Hinged  to  the  main  housing  is  a  top  housing 
which    carries    the   top    or   main    roll    shaft,   which    is 


Physical  Tests  to 
Show    Value    of 
the  Rolling  Forg- 
ing Process 
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IClas. 

Ten. 

Limit 

Strength 

Elong.   Red.  Are 

42,500 

88.500 

29              47 

37,500 

86,600 

21              32.2 

55,000 

93,100 

15              22.5 

55,275 

94,269 

17.5           32 

55,000 

94,000 

17.5           28.3 

Elas. 

Ten. 

iJimit 

Strength 

Elong.  Red.  Are 

57,500 

100.020 

16              34.3 

60,000 

102.600 

20              42.4 

60,000 

104.000 

20.5           41 

65,000 

111,200 

21.5           45.7 

for  armor  piercing  projectiles.  Several  months  ago 
the  Weldless  Rolled  Ring  Co.  was  organized  by  former 
executives  of  the  Washington  company  and  established 
a  plant  in  Cleveland  with  Samuel  V.  Runnings  and 
Mr.  Venable,  formerly  metallurgical  superintendent 
and  mechanical  engineer  of  the  Washington  company, 
as  president  and  chief  engineer,  respectively.  Charles 
R.  Marsh  is  secretarj'-treasurer.  The  company  owns 
the  patents  for  both  the  special  rolling  machine  and 
the  rolling  process. 

The  process  of  making  rolled  rings  includes  two 
main  steps.  The  first  is  forging  a  hollow  blank  s?maller 
than  the  desired  ring  from  round  or  square  bar  stock 
by  the  usual  upsetting  process  on  a  5-in.  National 
forging  machine.  However,  the  blanks  for  rings 
weighing  from  20  to  75  lb.  arc  forged  under  a  drop 
hammer  or  power  press.  After  the  blank  is  formed  it 
is  p'aced   on  the  rolling  machine  and  rolled  out,  the 


driven  by  a  train  of  two  pitch  G-in.  face,  heavy  duty 
gears.  The  top  roll  housing  is  elevated  and  lowered 
by  a  vertical  hydraulic  cylinder.  Main  rolls  of  various 
sizes  are  used  ranging  from  14  to  20  in.  in  diameter 
and  from  V2  in.  to  4  in.  wide.  At  the  lower  end  of  the 
machine  is  a  horizontal  hydraulic  cylinder  to  which  is 
attached  a  reciprocating  slide  which  not  only  acts  as  an 
outer  bearing  but  prevents  the  spreading  of  the  metal 
during  rolling.  In  this  reciprocating  slide  is  inserted  a 
sleeve  which  telescopes  in  to  the  mandrel  and  is  driven 
by  its  contact  with  the  blank  that  is  being  rolled,  this 
being  necessary  because  of  the  change  in  the  peripheral 
speed  of  the  piece  as  its  diameter  is  being  changed  by 
rolling  from  the  small  forged  blank  into  the  finished 
ring.  The  bed  of  the  machine  is  designed  somewhat 
similar  to  a  gap  lathe  to  permit  ample  swing  for  rings 
of  large  diameter. 

The  forming  roll  receives  its  pressure  through  the 
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hydraulic  cylinder  from  a  centrifugal  pump  having  a 
capacity  of  100-gal.  per  miinute.  The  pump  delivers 
into  an  accumulating  system  and  from  there  through 
a  high  pressure  line  to  the  cylinder  that  exerts  the 
pressure  on  the  roll.  This  pressure  can  be  regulated 
so  as  to  give  a  pressure  of  5  to  25  tons,  the  amount  of 
the  pressure  depending  upon  the  size  of  the  ring  that 
is  being  rolled.  The  water  exhaust  from  the  cylinder 
is  carried  through  the  drain  'back  to  the  main  reservoir 
and  is  again  used. 

The  usual  practice  is  to  use  a  blank  with  a  hole 
3  in.  in  diameter,  this  size  being  maintained  in  the 
heavier,  as  well  as  in  the  smaller  blank.  The  minimum 
increase  in  the  inside  diameter  of  the  blank  under  the 
rolling  process  is  100  per  cent,  a  3-in.  inside  diameter 
blank  being  rolled  into  a  ring  having  an  inside  diameter 


Below :  Rolling  Machine  Showing  Operator  Placing  the  Forged 
Blank  on  the  Mandrel.  After  the  ring  is  in  place  the 
hydraulically  operated  reciprocating  slide  is  brought  forward 
until  its  sleeve  telescopes  the  mandrel,  then  the  roll  is  lowered 
and  the  blank  is  rolled  until  its  diameter  is  increased   to  the 

desired  dimensions 
At    the    Right :    Mandrel   and    the    Three    Guide    Rollers    with 
Which    the    Ring    Comes    in    Contact    When    it    has    Reached 

the  Required  Size 
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of  at  least  6  in.,  but  there  is  a  range  of  up  to 
500  per  cent  in  the  increase  in  the  outside  diam- 
eter from  the  blank  to  the  finished  ring.  A  ring 
with  external  flanges  or  recesses  in  any  design  is  made 
from  a  rectangular  or  square  blank.  Internal  flanges 
are  necessary  on  the  forged  blank  in  order  to  maintain 
the  degree  of  accuracy  of  rolling  required  for  the 
desired  section. 

The  mandrel  which  fits  into  the  main  spindle  is 
held  in  position  by  a  drawbar  and  has  a  square  dog 
drive.  The  main  roll  has  an  apron  which  holds  three 
brackets  in  which  are  inserted  guide  rollers.  These 
brackets  are  adjustable  to  roll  rings  from  3  to  30  in.  in 
diameter.  Before  the  machine  is  started,  the  guide 
rollers  are  adjusted  for  the  size  of  the  rings  to  be  pro- 
duced. When  the  ring  is  rolled  to  the  desired  diameter 
the  guide  rollers  start  to  rotate  from  contact  with  the 
cireumference  of  the  ring  and  this  indicates  to  the 
operator  that  the  required  diameter  has  been  obtained. 
The  roll  is  driven  at  approximately  the  same  peripheral 
speed  as  the  2%  in.  in  diameter  of  the  mandrel,  the 
peripheral  speed  being  approximately  300  ft.  per  min. 
Pressure  on  the  two  hydraulic  cylinders  is  controlled 
by  a  1%-in.  4-way  valve. 

In  rolling  a  blank  the  first  step  is  to  open  the  air 
valve  and  raise  the  top  housing  carrying  the  roll  and 
lift  the  latter  a  maximum  distance  of  5  in.,  so  that 
the  hollow  blank  can  be  slipped  on  the  mandrel.  After 
the  blank  is  in  place  the  reciprocating  slide  is  brought 
forward  telescoping  the  mandrel  until  the  slide  comes 
in  contact  with  the  blank.  Then  the  roll  is  brought 
down  exerting  pressure  on  the  blank,  which  is  rolled 
between  the  roll  and  mandrel  until  its  diameter  is  in- 
creased sufficiently  to  bring  the  outer  circumference  in 
contact  with  the  guide  rollers,  which  act,  as  stated,  as 
a  gage  for  the  operator. 

Variation  in  width  of  internal  or  external  contour 
of  the  rolled  ring  is  controlled  by  changing  the  roll 
and  mandrel  and  adjusting  the  reciprocating  slide.  The 
roll  is  belt-driven  from  the  60-in.  flywheel  by  a  30-hp. 
motor.  If  specifications  call  for  close  limits  the  ring 
after  being  rolled  is  forced  through  a  sizing  die  on  a 
50-ton  Ferracute  punch  press  and  brought  within 
limits  of  0.005  in.  It  is  stated  that  90  per  cent  of 
the  rings  as  they  leave  the  rolls  are  concentric  within 
0.015  in. 

The  smaller  blanks  as  previously  noted  are  made  on 
a  forging  machine.  Blanks  for  rings  weighing  6  to 
20  lb.  are  formed  in  three  operations,  gathering,  upset- 
ting and  punching  oflF  the  bar.  For  blanks  under  6  lb. 
only  the  upsetting  and  punching  operations  are 
required.  Four  oil-iburning  furnaces  are  provided,  two 
for  use  in  connection  with  the  blank  forming  operations 
and  two  for  heating  the  blanks  for  rolling.  The  blanks 
are  heated  to  a  forging  temperature  before  rolling. 
The  stock  used  is  either  hot  or  cold-rolled  carbon  steel 
and  alloy  steels  of  various  analyses,  mostly  in  round 
bars  from  2  to  3  in.  in  diameter  and  in  lengths  of 
6  to  10  ft. 

The  range  of  sizes  that  can  be  rolled  by  the  process 
is  so  largely  dependent  on  the  weight  and  section  that 
it  is  impossible  to  make  definite  limitations,  although 
it  is  stated  that,  generally  speaking,  rings  weighing 
from  1  to  75  lb.  can  be  rolled.  However,  the  company 
tries  to  avoid  the  two  extremes  in  weight.  It  is  pointed 
out  that  the  greatest  advantages  of  the  process  from 
the  standpoint  of  manufacturing  costs  is  the  ability 
to  use  a  blank  having  a  small  inside  diameter  and 
rolling  it  to  one  having  a  large  inside  diameter. 

The  relatively  smaller  blank  used  as  compared  with 
the  drop  forged  process  permits  the  use  of  smaller  forg- 
ing dies  and  there  is  less  wastage  of  steel  in  the  punch- 
out  and  flash,  and  consequently  less  scrap  loss.  This 
saving  in  making  rolled  rings  as  compared  with  the 
drop  forging  process  is  .?aid  to  increase  in  proportion 
to  the  increase  in  the  inside  diameter  of  the  rings  that 
are  being  rolled. 

Among  the  mechanical  advantages  claimed  for  the 
rolled  rings  are  that  they  can  be  rolled  clo.se  to  size  and 
that  the  absence  of  draft  reduces  machining  and  per- 
mits easy  and  accurate  chucking.  Another  important 
feature  claimed  for  the  rolling  process  is  that  sections 
can  b-;  rolled  that  cannot  be  drop  forged.     Under  the 


rolling  process  the  periphery  and  inside  diameters  can 
be  made  in  such  forms  as  full  channel  sections  or  with 
grooves,  Which  it  is  stated  cannot  be  made  by  drop 
forging. 

As  a  means  of  showing  the  direction  of  the  grain 
as  well  as  the  physical  properties  resulting  from  the 
process  longitudinal  and  transverse  tests  were  taken 
from  the  bar  stock  used  in  the  manufacture  of  the 
rings  for  comparison  with  similar  tests  taken  at  suc- 
cessive steps  in  the  production. 

The  tensile  tests  of  the  bar  stock  showed  the 
greatest  ductility,  as  indicated  by  the  reduction  of 
area  in  the  test  piece  cut  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the 
bar  (Fig.  1),  i.  e.,  corresponding  to  the  direction  of 
rolling,  the  reduction  of  area  being  47  and  32.2  per 
cent,  respectively,  for  the  longitudinal  and  transverse 
specimens. 

The  effect  of  the  second  operation  (Fig.  2),  was 
to  make  the  direction  of  the  grain  at  right  angles  to 
the  axis  of  the  piece  as  is  showTi  by  the  fact  that  the 
reduction  in  area  is  much  higher,  in  tests  Nos.  2  and  3, 
corresponding  to  the  transverse  direction  of  the  ibar 
stock,  than  in  test  No.  1,  corresponding  to  the  axis 
of  the  bar  stock,  the  reductions  being  32  and  28.3  per 
cent  in  the  former  tests  as  compared  with  22.5  per 
cent  in  the  latter. 

The  effect  of  the  third  operation  (Fig.  3),  is  a 
general  improvement  in  the  physical  properties  but, 
as  the  greatest  flow  of  the  metal  is  at  right  angles  to 
the  axis  of  the  blank,  tests  Nos.  2  and  3  cut  in  that 
direction  show  the  greatest  ductility. 

The  effect  of  the  final  operation,  rolling  the  ring 
(Fig.  4),  is  to  improve  the  physical  properties  to  the 
extent  that,  although  the  strength  of  the  annealed  ring 
in  open-hearth  steel  running  0.40  per  cent  in  carbon 
is  111,200  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  its  reduction  in  area,  as  shown 
by  the  test  specimens,  cut  with  the  periphery  of  the  ring 
but  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  the  initial  stock,  is 
45.7  per  cent.  In  comparison  with  this,  the  tests  cut 
from  the  initial  bar  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  the 
bar  (Fig.  1),  showed  a  reduction  in  area  of  only  32.2 
per  cent. 


Fractional  Reference  Gage  Set 

A  set  of  reference  gages  including  the  fractional 
inch  or  common  shop  sizes  has  been  added  to  the  line 
of  the  Van  Keuren  Co.,  Allston,  Boston. 

The  set  is  made  up  of  gages  of  the  following  sizes: 


0.0625,  0.125,  0.1875,  0.250,  0.3125,  0.375,  0.4375,  0.500, 
0.5625,  0.625,  0.6875,  0.750,  0.8125,  0.875,  0.9375  and 
1.000.  In  addition  to  the  foregoing  sixteenth  sizes,  two 
gages,  3-32  (0.09375)  in.,  and  5-64  (0.078125)  in.,  are 
included  to  give  combinations  in  thirty-seconds  and 
sixty-fourths  of  an  inch. 

This  equipment  is  particularly  suitable  as  a  refer- 
ence standard  for  measuring  steel  balls  and  other 
products  the  standard  dimensions  of  which  are  in  frac- 
tional inches.  A  Bureau  of  Standards  certificate  of 
accuracy  is  given  with  the  gages. 
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New  Expansion  Reamer 

The  expansion  reamer  illustrated  has  been  placed 
on  the  market  by  the  Lannbert  Tool  Co.,  East  Fifty- 
fifth  Street  and  Euclid  Avenue,  Cleveland.  One  inch 
expansion,  or  from  three  inches  to  four  inches,  is  ac- 
complished by  two  scrolls  in  which  the  threaded  ends 
of  the  blades  turn.  The  inner  scroll  is  fixed,  being 
attached  to  the  shank  collar  by  two  pins.  The  outer 
scroll  is  keyed  at  the  end  of  the  spindle.  The  blades 
are  set  in  position  in  the  barrel,  each  being-  numbered 
and  placed  in  the  slot  bearing  a  corresponding  number. 


One  Inch  Expansion  Is  Accomplished  by  Two  Scrolls  in 
Which  the  Threaded  Ends  of  the  Reamer  Blades  Turn. 
The  proper  cutting  diameter  is   obtained   by  revolving 


standard  steel  tee-bar  over  which  is  molded  a  seamless 
lead  sheath  of  special  design.  The  sheath  is  so  shaped 
that  on  the  heel  of  the  bar  a  lead  cushion  or  seat  is 
provided  for  the  glass.  This  is  drawn  to  a  knife  edge 
under  the  glass  to  fit  into  any  qualities  of  the  un- 
polished glass  surface. 

At  the  side  of  this  lead  cushion  is  molded  a  strip  of 
lead  which  is  opened  before  the  glass  is  set.  This 
forms  a  gutter  to  catch  any  condensation  drip  from  the 
glass.  On  the  web  of  the  tee-bar  is  molded,  integral 
with  the  sheath  of  lead,  a  lead  wing.  After  the  glass 
is  in  place  this  wing  is  pressed  down  on  top  of  the 
glass  to  hold  it  securely  and  form  a  weather-tight 
joint.  The  underside  of  this  wing  is  ribbed,  so  that  it 
fits  the  unevenness  of  the  glass  and  fornts  a  series  of 
air  seals  to  keep  out  wind  and  water.  When  pressed 
into  place,  the  wing  is  found  to  hold  firmly  and  no 
underdraft  dislodges  it  or  loosens  the  glass. 

All  the  load-carrying  members  are  steel  and  all  ex- 
posed surfaces  are  lead.  The  strength  of  the  steel 
permits  of  a  maximum  of  glass  area.  The  lead  sur- 
faces absorb  vibrations  and  allow  for  liberal  expansion 
and  contraction  without  affecting  the  tightness  of  the 
joint.  No  painting  is  regarded  as  neces.sary  and  no 
bolts,  screws  or  nuts  are  exposed  to  the  weather. 


so  that  the  threads  on  the  ends  of  the  blades  will  prop- 
erly  fit  in  the  threads  in  the  scrolls. 

After  the  tool  is  assembled,  the  proper  cutting 
diameter  is  secured  by  revolving  the  barrel,  the  blades 
turning  in  the  threads  and  expanding  l4-in.  with  a 
complete  revolution  of  the  barrel.  The  desired  ad- 
justment of  the  blades  is  made  by  means  of  a  microm- 
eter. At  the  end  of  the  outer  scroll  is  a  nut  which  is 
screwed  tight  against  the  scroll  after  the  blades  are 
adjusted.  When  a  change  is  to  ibe  made  in  the  adjust- 
ment, the  nut  is  loosened  slightly  so  that  the  barrel 
and  blades  will  turn  easily.  The  blades  are  5/16  in. 
wide  by  1  in.  long,  but  an  extra  set  of  blades  of  greater 
width  may  be  provided,  and  with  these  the  tool  will 
have  a  capacity  of  from  4  to  5  in. 

The  tool  is  available  in  sizes  from  1  to  3  in.  or 
larger.  The  1-in.  reamer  expands  to  1%  in.  and  the 
3-in.  reamer  to  4  in.  By  turning  the  blade  cylinder, 
tools  can  be  increased  by  thousandths  to  any  desired 
size  within  the  limits  of  the  tool.  Set  in  a  drilling 
machine  the  tool  is  regarded  as  particularly  adaptable 
for  reaming  out  automobile  cylinders  in  repair  shops 
where  cylinders   of  various  bores  are  reamed. 


Lead-Coated   Steel   Skylight 

The  American  3-Way-Luxfer  Prism  Co.,  Cicero,  111., 
has  put  on  the  market  a  lead-coated  skylight  known 
as  "Steelead,"  des'gned  to  combine  the  steel  with  a 
lasting  quality  of  lead,  a  metal  which  is  unaffected  by 
weather,    fumes,    gases,    smoke    or    dampness.      Lead- 


Skylight  with  Load   Carrying  Members  of  Steel 
and   Exposed    Surfaces  of  Lead.      The   lead   sur- 
faces are  unaffected  by  weather,  absorb  vibration 
and  permit  of  tight  joints 

covered  skylights  have  been  used  for  some  years  in 
Europe,  but  have  only  recently  been  introduced  in  this 
country.  The  type  of  skylight  construction  introduced 
by  the  American  3-Way-Luxfer  Prism  Co.,  consists  of  a 


Bender  for  Light  and  Medium  Stock 

The  hand-bending  tool  illustrated,  designated  as  the 
No.  1  angle  and  U  bender,  for  light  and  medium  sizes 
of  stock,  is  being  offered  by  D.  A.  Hinman  &  Co.,  Sand- 
wich, 111. 

With  standard  equipment  the  machine  will  bend 
round  or  flat  stock  to  angles  of  any  degree,  and  ang'le 
iron  may  be  bent  after  cutting  a  V  in  the  wing  of  the 
stock  at  the  bending  point.  Flat  stock  may  be  bent 
edgewise,  and  by  means  of  U-blocks,  which  are  avail- 
able at  extra  cost,  U  and  hook  forms  of  various  sizes 
may  be  produced. 

Flat  stock  up  to  2  X  1-2  in.  and  rounds  and  squares 
up  to   %   in.  may  be  bent  hot,  and  bends  in  flat  stock, 
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cold,  up  to  IV2  x  V4,  in.  and  rounds  and  squares  up  to 
^2  in.  may  be  made.  Flat  stock,  hot,  1%  x  %  in.  and 
under  is  readily  bent  edgewise  and  angle  iron  up  to  2  x 
2%  in.  may  be  bent  by  cutting  a  V  in  the  wing  at  the 
bending  point. 

Forms  for  U  and  hook  bends  up  to  2,  4  and  6  in. 
inside,  across,  are  available.  With  special  equipment 
U's  and  hooks  up  to  12  in.  inside,  across,  can  be  formed. 

The  net  weight  of  the  machine  is  approximately 
60  lb. 


Follansbee  Bros.  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  has  come  to  an 
agreement  with  the  Amalgamated  Association  of  Iron, 
Steel  and  Tin  Workers  of  North  America  and  the  men 
are  back  at  work  at  both  plants  of  the  company,  fol- 
lowing a  brief  suspension.  The  company  has  signed 
the  general  scale  for  its  Follansbee,  W.  Va.,  plant  and 
a  special  scale  for  its  Toronto,  Ohio,  works,  which  pro- 
duces charcoal  tin  plate  and  automobile  sheets.  The 
latter  is  what  is  classed  as  a  loose  rolling  plant  and 
carries  a  special  scale  of  wages. 
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Horizontal   Gang   Type   Machine    for   Small 
Single  Hole  Drilling 

The  No.  8  automatic  sensitive  drill  head  of  the 
Kingsbury  Mfg.  Co.,  Keene,  N.  H.,  described  in  The 
Iron  Age  of  Oct.  19,  1922,  has  been  incorpopated  in 
the  machine  illustrated,  which  is  offered  as  a  multiple 
spindle  horizontal  gang  type  unit  for  small  single  hole 
drilling. 

The  feed  is  automatic  and  the  spindles  act  independ- 
ently of  each  other.     The  adaptability  of  mechanically 


Gang-  T\-pe  Machine  for  Small  Single  Hole  Drilling. 

Horizontal    spindle    arrangement    permits    chips    to 

drop    directly    into    pan.      Fixtures    for    clamping, 

ejecting  and  burring  may  t>e  used 


operated  fixtures  for  clamping,  ejecting  and  burring, 
and  the  horizontal  position  of  the  spindles  which  permit 
chips  to  drop  directly  into  the  pan  are  among  the 
features  of  the  machine.  Machines  with  either  two, 
three  or  four  spindles  equipped  with  the  No.  8  or  No. 
8*/4  drill  heads  having  a  capacity  up  to  %  in.  and  %  in. 
(or  Vs  in.  in  brass),  respectively,  are  available  and 
either  single  or  three-speed  ball  bearing  countershaft 
drives  may  be  provided.  The  machine  illustrated  is 
45   in.   long   and    weighs   approximately    800   lb.      The 


height  to  the  spindles  is  42  in.    Drill  heads  are  spaced 
8  in.  on  centers. 

The  company's  No.  60  fixture,  which  is  a  general 
purpose  mechanically  operated  device  for  use  with 
machines  incorporating  the  No.  8  automatic  drill  head, 
is  shown  in  the  separate  illustration.  It  is  regularly 
equipped  with  V-block  for  cross  drilling  pins,  but  can 
be  adapted  to  centering  and  other  work.  The  front 
vise  jaw  is  mounted  on  a  stud  which  is  adjustable 
longitudinally.     The  work  has  a  rigid  backing  during 


the  drilling.  The  rear  jaw  is  on  a  plunger  operated  by 
a  stiff  spring.  This  jaw  contains  the  drill  guide  bush- 
ing. Alinement  is  maintained  by  a  hardened  bushing 
sliding  on  a  hardened  and  ground  pin.  This  clamping 
jaw  is  opened  automatically  and  held  open  by  the  drill 
head  at  the  completion  of  the  cycle.  The  only  motion 
for  the  operator  is  placing  the  work  against  the  gages 
and  at  the  same  time  tripping  the  spindle.  The  aver- 
age time  for  a  complete  cycle  on  brass  work  is  said  to 
be  2  sec,  and  the  average  time  for  a  cycle  drilling  a 
Vs-in.  hole  through  %-in.  cold- rolled  steel  is  said  to  be 
about  6  sec. 

The  capacity  of  the  No.  60  fixture  with  standard 
V-block  is  for  work  up  to  %-in.  diameter.  For  center- 
ing, the  fixture  will  take  work  up  to  4  in.  long,  1%  in. 
in  diameter.  A  No.  58  fixture,  similar  to  the  No.  60  is 
also  available.  This  has  in  addition  an  opposed  spindle 
for  removing  the  burr  and  is  adapted  principally  for 
cross  drilling  pins.  The  work  is  automatically  clamiped, 
drilled,  burred,  and  finally  ejected. 


American     Malleable     Castings     Association 
Meets  in  Providence 

The  members  of  the  American  Malleable  Castings 
Association  held  a  midsummer  meeting  at  Providence, 
R.  I.,  July  17  and  18,  where  they  were  entertained  by 
the  Rhode  Island  Malleable  Iron  Works  and  visited  its 
plant.  About  65  members  were  present,  mostly  repre- 
senting Eastern  counties.  A  short  business  session  was 
held,  presided  over  by  President  R.  R.  Fauntleroy.  Dur- 
ing this  meeting  the  general  business  situation  was  dis- 
cussed. The  consensus  of  opinion  was  that  there  is  a 
lull  at  present  in  the  malleable  iron  industry,  but  the 
members  felt  that  the  slovnng  down  is  only  temporary. 
Reports  indicated  that  the  foundries  now  have  enough 
work  on  their  books  to  keep  running  from  two  to  two 
and  a  half  months.  Reports  also  indicated  that  the 
labor  situation  has  become  easier. 

The  entertainment  included  a  clam  bake  at  Hum- 
mocks, a  trip  by  boat  to  Newport  and  a  banquet  at  the 
Providence  Biltmore  Hotel.  Charles  Brown,  president 
of  the  Rhode  Island  Malleable  Iron  Works  Co.,  was 
host  at  the  banquet  which  was  in  charge  of  Harry  L. 
Steeves,  vice-president  of  that  company  and  also  vice- 
president  of  the  association.  Speakers  at  the  banquet 
included  President  Brown,  Governor  Flynn  of  Rhode 
Island  and  United  States  Senator  Green  of  Vermont. 


Excessive  Labor  Turnover  in  Milwaukee 

The  fractional  percentage  of  reduction  in  the  num- 
ber employed  in  metal  trades  shops  in  Milwaukee  dur- 
ing May  was  accentuated  to  a  slight  extent  in  June, 
although  a  net  increase  of  1.2  per  cent  for  all  indus- 
tries is  reported.  Comment  is  general  relative  to  ex- 
cessive labor  turnover,  particularly  in  iron  and  steel 
and  machinery  lines.  According  to  W.  J.  Fairbairn, 
secretary  Milwaukee  Metal  Trades  and  Founders'  Bu- 
reau, the  turnover  for  the  first  six  months  of  1923  was 
of  an  average  which,  if  continued,  will  make  the  yearly 
total  probably  in  excess  of  200  per  cent,  which  is  nearly 
as  high  as  in  1920,  when  210  per  cent  was  reported.  In 
1921  turnover  amounted  to  98  per  cent,  and  in  1922  it 
was  147  per  cent.  These  figures  are  based  on  averages 
reported  by  25  Milwaukee  foundries  and  machine  shops 
with  payrolls  numbering  from  18,000  to  20,000  in  the 
aggregate.  For  June  the  reported  turnover  was  17  per 
cent. 


June  production  of  automobiles,  based  on  figures 
received  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  in  cooperation 
with  the  National  Automobile  Chamber  of  Commerce 
and  covering  approximately  90  passenger-car  and  80 
truck  manufacturers  each  month,  is  336,317  passenger 
cars  and  40,565  trucks.  In  May,  the  output  of  pas- 
senger cars  was  350,180  and  of  trucks  43,012,  the 
latter  a  revised  figure. 


Corporation  Closes  in  Basing  Point  Case 


I's   A{;aiiist  Evidence   Intended  to  Compare 
ices  with  Quotations  in  TnK  Iron  Age — 


Examiner  Knl 
Contract  Pr 

Believes  It  Practicable  to  Tell  the  Whole  Story 


Washington,  July  24.— Exhibits  introduced  by  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation  in  the  Pittsburgh  base 
case  intending  to  compare  contract  prices  with  quota- 
tions in  The  Iron  Age  were  held  by  Examiner  J.  W. 
Bennett  to  confuse  the  question  of  uniform  prices  with 
stability  of  price  from  week  to  week.  He  declared  that 
it  was  "merely  confusing  evidence  as  to  a  competent 
issue  by  coupling  it  up  with  evidence  that  is  not  com- 
petent to  any  issue."  The  decision  is  favorable  as  to 
the  accuracy  of  quotations  of  The  Iron  Age  in  so  far 
as  any  issue  has  been  made  of  them. 

Mr.  Bennett  made  this  ruling  last  Wednesday  at  the 
close  of  the  defense  of  the  Steel  Corporation.  This  and 
other  rulings  grew  out  of  objections  by  Attorneys  K.  E. 
Steinhauer  and   E.  W.  Burr  of  the  commission. 

The  ruling  referred  to  a  series  of  exhibits  whereby 
the  Steel  Corporation  through  its  final  witness,  A.  V. 
Winter  of  the  price  bureau  of  the  Illinois  Steel  Co.,  at- 
tempted to  show  lack  of  uniformity  of  prfce  with  The 
Iron  .-^ge  quotations.  The  material  dealt  particularly 
with  the  plan  of  the  exhibits  of  comparing  all  contract 
prices  with  the  four  Iron  Age  issues  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  date  of  contract.     The  examiner  declared: 

"It  is  obvious  where  the  prices  change  from  week 
to  week  that  (the  method  followed)  would  multiply  by 
four  the  variations  so  far  as  the  price  changes  were  in- 
volved." 

A  Matter  of  History 

Objection  made  by  Mr.  Burr  to  the  failure  of  the 
exhibits  to  compare  .with  the  succeeding  Iron  Age  quo- 
tation in  view  of  the  probability  of  a  change  of  price 
between  the  issues  of  The  Ikon  Age  was  referred  to 
by  the  examiner  as  a  fundamental  one. 

"The  Iron  Age  quotations  are  a  matter  of  history," 
said  the  examiner.  "They  give  prices  which  have  been 
assumed,  and  for  that  reason  The  Iron  Age  quotations 
of  the  dates  prior  to  any  sale  or  any  contract  could  not 
possibly  affect  the  price  of  that  sale  or  contract.  Where 
The  Iron  Age  quotation  coincided  with  the  date  of 
contract,  that  difficulty  might  be  obviated  to  the  extent 
of  a  single  date." 

Because  of  this  the  examiner  said  that  he  saw  no 
reason  why  the  date  following  should  not  be  accepted 
as  the  standard  date  of  comparison  instead  of  taking 
any  other  date  except  the  next  preceding  date,  "which 
would  apply  to  some  of  the  sales,  namely,  the  sales 
made  on  the  date  of  the  quotation." 

"The  trouble  with  the  four  weeks'  standard,  it  seems 
to  the  examiner,"  Mr.  Bennett  said,  "is  this:  It  confuses 
the  question  of  uniform  prices,  which  is  the  fact  to 
which  this  series  of  exhibits  goes,  or  any  one  uniform 
price,  stability  of  price  from  week  to  week." 

It  was  pointed  out  by  the  attorneys  for  the  com- 
mission that  Birmingham  district  contracts  were  in- 
cluded in  the  exhibits  and  compared  with  The  Iron 
Age  price  at  Pittsburgh  plus  freight  to  destination  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that,  it  was  stated,  the  Steel  Corpora- 
tion's answer  admits  that  the  Birmingham  district  has 
not  been  for  many  years  on  the  Pittsburgh  plus  basis, 
but  rather  that  of  the  Birmingham  differential.  With 
regard  to  this  objection  the  examiner  said  that  the 
point  was  well  taken. 

Confusing  the  Issues 

Objection  also  was  made  that  future  delivery  con- 
tract prices  were  merged  with  contract  prices  for  imme- 
diate delivery,  v/hereas  those  for  future  delivery  are  not 
comparable  with  the  price  prevailing  at  the  date  of 
contract. 

"As  the  examiner  pointed  out  in  commenting  on 
similar  exhibits  some  time  previous,  variations  due  to 
differences  in  deliveries,  or  differences  in  prices  or  due 


to  selling  in  the  Birmingham  district,  or  Chicago  district, 
or  Chicago  district  at  times  when  there  was  a  Chicago 
base,"  said  the  examiner,  "might  have  bearing  upon 
some  issue  in  this  case;  but,  in  his  judgment,  taken 
with  other  variations,  on  a  quite  different  basis,  they 
tend  to  confuse  the  issues  rather  than  to  clarify  them, 
and  are  not  of  value  as  evidence." 

In  ruling  upon  the  objection  that  the  exhibits  in- 
cluded the  full  extra  in  each  case  where  an  extra  would 
be  expected  to  be  taken  in  spite  of  the  record  showing 
that  at  times  half  exti-as  had  been  charged  and  that 
other  times  the  extras  had  been  waived,  the  examiner 
said: 

"In  the  opinion  of  the  examiner,  in  order  to  make 
comparable  in  a  document  of  this  kind,  any  commodity 
upon  which  an  extra  is  charged  over  the  list  price,  it  is 
necessary  to  establish  as  to  that  commodity  that  the 
.scales  have  been  uniformly  at  a  certain  fixed  figure 
above  or  below  that  price,  and  to  the  extent  that  the 
record  indicates  a  want  of  fixed  relationship  between 
the  price  of  the  basic  and  the  price  of  the  item  bearing 
the  extra,  the  examiner  considers  this  specification  well 
taken." 

Dealing  with  certain  of  the  exhibits  as  the  objec- 
tions related  to  the  question  of  the  extras.  Attorney 
W.  W.  Corlett  of  the  Steel  Corporation  declared  that 
these  particular  exhibits  were  introduced  simply  to 
"show  that  by  the  use  of  those  extras  we  would  have 
been  better  off  in  making  our  comparison  had  we 
ignored  those  figures  entirely,  because  it  (the  method) 
brought  it  off  the  Pittsburgh  base  even  more  than  it 
brought  it  on  the  Pittsburgh  base.  So  if  anybody  is 
harmed  it  is  ourselves  and  not  the  commission." 

Attorney  Steinhauer  combated  the  position  of  Mr. 
Corlett  and  referred  to  the  other  objections  upon  which 
Mr.  Corlett  had  offered  no  defense,  it  was  said. 

Analysis  of  Shipments 

Charles  K.  Winslow  of  the  accounting  department  of 
the  Steel  Corporation  presented  exhibits  purporting  to 
be  a  general  and  detailed  analysis  of  shipments  from 
"grand  steel  producing  districts"  of  the  United  States 
into  all  of  the  territory  west  of  the  line  commencing 
west  of  Michigan  and  Indiana  and  thence  down  the 
Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers  and  including  parts  of  In- 
diana near  Chicago.  The  purpose  was  to  show  the  steel 
consumption  of  the  socalled  Chicago  territory  as  con- 
sidered by  the  Steel  Corporation. 

Mr.  Steinhauer  objected  that  the  tonnage  included  a 
vast  amount  of  steel  sold  on  the  fabrication-in-transit 
privilege  basis,  which,  he  said,  would  not  have  been 
purchased  from  the  Eastern  mills  except  in  order  to 
secure  the  privilege.  Also,  he  said,  that  shipments 
from  the  East  did  not  mean  a  shortage  in  Chicago,  but 
rather  that  the  Pittsburgh  plus  practice  permitted  the 
Eastern  mills  to  secure  business  in  the  Chicago  district. 
He  maintained  that  it  gave  the  Eastern  mills  a  parity 
in  the  Chicago  district  with  the  local  producers.  Ob- 
jection likewise  was  made  that  1920,  upon  which  sole- 
ly the  figures  were  based,  was  not  a  representative 
year  nor  a  competent  test  to  justify  a  practice  of  many 
years'  standing-  It  was  also  objected  that  the  state- 
ment did  not  show  the  tonnage  shipped  into  the  Pitts- 
burgh district  by  mills  outside  of  that  district  and  that 
among  mills  East  of  the  Chicago  district  shown  in  the 
exhibit  as  shipping  into  the  Chicago  district  were  many 
located  at  points  in  Ohio  and  other  producing  centers, 
which,  Mr.  Steinhauer  contended,  would  not  be  compe- 
tent to  justify  the  charging  of  the  unearned  freight 
from  Pittsburgh.  Objection  also  was  made  that  ship- 
ments into  Chicago  territory  during  a  single  year  of 
heavy   business    when    mills    everywhere    are   crowded 
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mean  nothing  except  that  the  shortage  in  the  East  is 
further  increased  by  any  shipments  westbound.  He 
also  urged  that  the  actual  production  and  consumption 
figures  of  each  company  were  the  best  evidence. 

An  Important  Point 

In  passing  upon  these  objections,  the  examiner  said 
in  part  that  this  series  of  exhibits  "Goes  close  to  the 
heart  of  the  defense  of  the  respondent.  And  for  that 
reason  it  is  important  that  the  matter  be  scrutinized 
carefully  and  be  considered  fully.  The  first  thing  that 
occurs  to  the  examiner  is,  assuming  that  there  may  be 
a  shortage  of  production  in  the  Chicago  district,  to  what 
extent  is  that  due  to  the  practice  that  is  being  tried  out, 
and  to  what  extent  does  it  reflect  the  condition  of  price 
competition  ?  If,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  might  be  a 
shortage  of  production  in  the  Chicago  district  as  com- 
pared with  demand  in  that  district,  what  does  that 
mean  as  to  the  particular  point  of  basing  for  those 
various  items?" 

"It  seems  to  me,"  he  continued,  "that  unless  the 
whole  story  is  told,  and  told  in  as  much  detail  as  prac- 
ticable, and  the  examiner  thinks  it  would  be  practicable, 
to  tell  it  in  detail  confined  to  State  boundaries — an 
exhibit  of  this  kind  cannot  mean  much  in  finally  deter- 
mining the  issues  in  this  case."  He  then  went  on  to 
say  that  "to  make  a  comparison  which  would  be  at  all 
conclusive  as  to  the  effect  of  a  shortage  or  a  greater 
abundance  of  steel  in  the  particular  district,  those  items, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  examiner,  would  have  to  be  classi- 
fied into  items  which  were  commercially  competitive. 
In  other  words,  in  the  examiner's  judgment,  if  you  were 
comparing  foodstuff's  you  would  not  compare  corn 
prices  with  wheat  prices,  although  both  might  be  food- 
stuff's; and  so,  if  you  will  take  an  item  of  bars  that 
took  a  base  price  in  competition,  and  include  in  that 
item  a  number  of  items  which  might  refer  in  a  general 
way  to  that  base  price,  but  when  they  came  into  compe- 
tition, would  have  their  prices  fixed  in  competition  by 
the  immediate  competition  of  the  special  item,  it  would 


seem  to  me  that  unless  you  have  the  classifications  in 
sufficient  detail  to  permit  of  compai'ing  a  competitive 
item  with  a  competitive  item  in  each  case,  you  could 
not  reach  any  very  definite  conclusion." 

Ohio  as  Center  of  Production 

"It  would  appear,"  the  examiner  further  said,  "that 
as  to  some  of  the  items  or  sub-classifications  in  this 
document,  the  center  of  production  is  in  Ohio  rather 
than  in  Pennsylvania  or  Pittsbui-gh.  A  compilation  of 
this  kind,  in  view  of  that  fact,  could  not  determine  with 
any  definiteness,  whatever  other  facts  it  might  show, 
whether  the  fact  that  the  items  came  from  outside  of 
Chicago  would  justify  a  Pittsburgh  base  price  rather 
than  the  base  price  in  the  territory  where  the  surplus 
production  took  place.  There  are  difficulties  of  that 
kind  which  the  examiner  would  regard  as  inherent  in 
the  document  as  submitted." 

The  examiner  also  said  that  he  thought  the  export 
tonnage  should  be  considered  in  a  compilation  of  the 
kind  mentioned.  Mr.  Bennett  referred  also  to  what  he 
called  the  weaknesses  of  the  evidence  purporting  to  be 
compiled  by  the  exhibits  off'ered.  He  renewed  his 
ruling  made  when  the  underlying  documents  were  in- 
troduced, holding  the  evidence  incompetent  "because 
founded  on  hearsay  testimony,  because  the  witness  is 
not  properly  qualified,  because  no  proper  foundation 
has  been  made  for  the  ofl'er  and  because  it  is  not  the 
best  evidence."  Among  other  things  the  examiner  said 
was  that  "the  compilation  includes  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  steel  not  manufactured  in  the  Chicago  district 
and  purchased  in  the  East  because  it  could  not  be  sup- 
plied from  any  other  territory." 

Mr.  Corlett  took  an  exception  to  the  rulings  with 
the  right  to  extend  his  reason  for  his  exception.  The 
defense  closed  with  the  reservation  of  the  right  to  call 
one  witness  to  prove  the  existence  of  a  basing  prac- 
tice in  spelter  and  possibly  in  some  other  metals  in  the 
foreign  markets. 

Rebuttal  evidence  will  begin  here  Dec.  30. 


COSTS    OF   PRODUCTION 


Tariff  Commission  Receives  Help  from  Blast  Fur- 
nace Operators  in  Philadelphia  District 

Washington,  July  24.— At  the  first  public  hearing 
on  Tuesday  of  last  week  of  the  Tariff  Commission  in 
its  investigation  under  flexible  provisions  of  the 
Fordney-McCumber  act,  it  was  announced  that  the 
commission  has  not  as  yet  decided  whether  it  will  make 
available  to  interested  persons  information  gathered  by 
its  investigators  as  to  costs  of  production.  While  the 
hearing  relat€d  to  an  application  for  a  reduction  in 
duty  on  paint  bmsh  handles  and,  therefore,  was  of  but 
little  general  importance  so  far  as  the  individual  case 
itself  was  concerned,  a  great  deal  of  interest  was  at- 
tached to  it  because  it  was  hoped  to  get  a  clear  idea  of 
the  procedure  to  be  followed  by  the  commission. 

It,  of  course,  is  well  known  that  in  getting  informa- 
tion from  industries,  the  Tariff  Commission  will  not 
disclose  statistics  of  individual  manufacturers.  Mani- 
festly, to  do  otherwise  would  make  it  extremely  difficult, 
if  not  impossible,  for  the  commission  to  gather  material. 
In  this  connection  it  is  stated  that  blast  furnace  opera- 
tors in  the  Philadelphia  district  have  cooperated  freely 
with  representatives  of  the  commission  who  are  making 
a  study  of  pig  iron  production  costs  under  an  applica- 
tion seeking  to  have  the  tariff  duty  of  75c.  per  ton 
increased  the  maximum  amount  of  .'JO  per  cent  allow- 
able under  the  flexible  provisions  of  the  tariff  act. 

The  investigation  is  under  the  direction  of  Paul  M. 
Tyler,  head  of  the  Iron  and  Steel  Section  of  the  Tariff 
Commission  and  who  himself  has  been  personally  gath- 
ering information  in  the  Philadelphia  district.  The 
work  will  be  extended  to  all  merchant  pig  iron  produc- 
ing sections  of  the  country  as  well  as  to  producing 
centers  in  Europe.  The  commission  apparently  believes 
that  it  will  be  successful  in  obtaining  information  as  to 
costs  from   foreign   makers.     While   foreign   manufac- 


turers in  certain  lines  already  have  indicated  that  they 
would  not  give  information  to  agents  of  the  commis- 
sion, the  opinion  seems  to  be  that  this  attitude  will  not 
be  adopted  generally.  It  is  pointed  out  that  foreign 
manufacurers  themselves,  by  disclosing  legitimate  in- 
formation, can  best  serve  their  own  interests  by  bring- 
ing out  full  details  at  hearings  and  that  at  the  same 
time  there  will  be  made  available  to  them  information 
as  to  competitive  conditions  in  the  United  States,  but 
not  in  the  way  of  naming  or  giving  figures  of  individual 
producers. 

An  Interesting  Point 

An  interesting  point  discussed  at  the  first  hearing 
under  the  flexible  provisions  was  brought  up  by  Com- 
missioner Glassie.  It  was  clear  from  his  questions  as 
well  as  those  of  other  members  of  the  commission 
that  it  was  earnestly  seeking  the  opinion  of  lawyers 
as  to  the  powers  of  the  commission  under  the  flexible 
provisions,  which,  represent  a  distinct  departure  in 
tariff  making  in  the  United  States.  Commissioner 
Glassie  asked  former  Judge  Marion  DeVries,  appear- 
ing as  counsel  for  the  applicant  in  the  paint  brush 
handle  case,  whether  he  thought  the  commission  had 
the  power  to  raise  or  lower  rates  on  any  commodity 
regardless  of  whether  there  were  any  imports  of  such 
commodities  coming  to  the  United  States.  Mr.  Glassie, 
apparently  putting  his  question  in  a  hypothetical  form 
only,  made  the  inquiry  on  the  basis  of  the  supposition 
that  there  were  no  imports  of  pig  iron.  By  some,  it 
was  gathered  from  the  fact  that  this  product  was 
mentioned  specifically,  the  question  of  Mr.  Glassie  in- 
dicated the  attitude  of  the  commission  in  conducting 
an  investigation  as  to  pig  iron  costs.  It  is  evident, 
however,  that  such  a  view  is  entirely  erroneous.  It  has 
been  pointed  out  that  Mr.  Glassie  obviously  is  aware 
that  during  the  pa.st  year  there  has  been  a  hitherto  un- 
precedented import  movement  of  pig  iron  and,  there- 
fore, that  his  mention  of  this  product  had  no  signifi-  ^ 
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Few  I'aiis  Fcalure  of  New  Hoist 

Small  number  and  accessibility  of  parts,  and  the 
use  of  only  two  reductions  in  gearing,  are  features 
of  a  new  electric  lioist,  recently  brought  out  by  the 
Stamp  Electric  Hoist  Co.,  Cleveland. 

The  machine,  photographic  reproductions  of  which 
are  shown  herewith,  is  offered  in  capacities  from  500 
to  5000  lb.  The  main  frame  contains  the  drum,  gear 
reductions  and  a  Weston  type  motor  brake.  The  gears 
and  shafting  are  of  alloy  steel,  the  former  heat-treated. 
Gear  teeth  are  machine  cut.  The  bearings  are  of  Hyatt 
heavy-duty  type.  The  hoisting  mechanism,  including 
all  bearings,  except  the  motor  bearings,  run  in  oil.  The 
drum  is  large  in  diameter  and  is  grooved  and  set  in 
the  frame  so  that  the  cable  cannot  get  outside  the 
drum  flanges. 

The  motor  is  entirely  inclosed  and  is  connected  to 
the  hoist  by  a  flexible  disk  coupling.  The  motor  ex- 
tension shaft  is  splined  and  can  be  withdrawn  from 
the  coupling  by  hand.  Around  this  coupling  is  a  shoe- 
type  motor  brake  operated  by  a  cam  on  the  controller 
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Muiiul'acUirers  Urged  to  Buy  Coal  as  Soon  as 

Possible 

Washington,  July  23. — The  importance  of  safe- 
guarding the  continuance  of  operations  by  the  prompt 
purchase  and  shipment  during  the  next  two  months  of 
coal  for  fall  and  winter  consumption  was  strongly 
urged  upon  industrial  users  by  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce in  a  statement  made  public  last  Friday  by  act- 
ing Secretary  J.  Walter  Drake.  The  statement,  which 
has  been  sent  to  industrial  interests,  points  out  that  a 
statement  has  just  been  issued  by  the  Federal  Fuel 
Distributor  calling  attention  to  that  fact  that  the  indus- 
tries generally  have  thus  far  very  largely  failed  to 
secure  their  coal  requirement  for  next  winter's  use 
and  that  they  will  therefore  be  demanding  the  ship- 
ment of  coal  at  a  time  when  experience  shows  the  great- 
est burden  of  the  year  is  placed  upon  the  railroad.  A 
shortage  of  fuel,  it  is  pointed  out,  during  the  fall  and 
winter  would  result  in  a  failure  of  production  and  a 
loss  far  exceeding  any  slight  extra  burden  that  might 
possibly  be  occasioned  through  the  purchasing  and  stor- 


shaft.  This  opens  with  the  motor  running  and  closes 
with  the  motor  shut  off.  A  heavy  limit  lever  connected 
by  chain  to  the  controller  stops  the  motor  at  the  upper 
limit  of  the  hook  travel. 

The  trolley  sides  are  of  east  steel.  Track  wheels 
are  of  large  diameter  and  are  fitted  with  flexible  rol- 
ler bearings  on  alloy  steel  pins.  The  trolley  is  ad- 
justable for  several  sizes  of  beams.  The  current  col- 
lectors are  also  adjustable. 

The  hoist  may  be  equipped  with  crane  type  alternat- 
ing or  direct  current  motors  of  any  standard  make, 
and  with  single  or  variable  speed  control.  The  full  load 
hoisting  speed  is  from  15  to  50  ft.  per  min.,  and  the 
lifting  range  is  from  11  to  45  ft. 


Partial  Rebuilding  of  Republic  Stack 

The  Republic  Iron  &  Steel  Co.  has  awarded  a  con- 
tract for  the  partial  rebuilding  of  No.  3  blast  furnace 
in  its  Haselton  group,  Youngstown,  to  the  William  B. 
Pollock  Co.,  of  that  city.  The  new  work  will  include  an 
entirely  new  top,  a  skip  and  dust  catchers.  Plates  to 
be  used  in  the  fabrication  will  be  furnished  by  the  Re- 
public company. 

The  stack  will  continue  in  operation  until  fabrication 
of  the  parts  is  completed,  when  it  will  be  blown  out  and 
relined. 

The  furnace  has  been  producing  iron  on  the  same 
lining  since  September,  1918. 


ing  of  coal  in  advance  of  the  time  of  peak  load  upon 
the  railroads. 

The  statement  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  on 
April  11,  1923,  a  communication  was  addressed  by 
Secretary  Hoover  to  the  trade  associations  of  the  coun- 
try urging  them,  among  other  things,  to  take  immedi- 
ate steps  to  bring  about  cooperation  among  their  mem- 
bers to  secure  advanced  storing  of  coal  during  the  light 
consuming  season  and  before  the  heavy  traffic  demands 
of  the  fall  were  imposed  upon  the  railroads.  It  was 
pointed  out  that  such  action  on  the  part  of  the  indus- 
tries would  operate  in  a  great  measure  to  safeguard 
against  the  disastrous  consequences  that  have  followed 
the  postponement  of  coal  purchasing  and  shipment  to  a 
late  period  in  the  season  when  the  railroads  are  not 
able  to  handle  the  increased  traffic. 


Neely  Bolt  &  Nut  Co.,  2101  Wharton  Street,  Pitts- 
burgh, South  Side,  which  recently  enlarged  its  plant, 
now  is  producing  large  machine  and  carriage  bolts  and 
plans  to  make  the  smaller  sizes.  The  company  also  is 
making  rivets.  Formerly  its  principal  product  was 
hot-pressed  and  cold-punched  nuts. 


Statistics  of  the  I.«ather  Belting  Exchange  repre- 
senting about  60  per  cent  of  the  total  product  show 
total  sales  in  June  of  442,912  lb.  valued  at  $834,447, 
against  512,573  lb.  in  the  preceding  month  and  441,812 
lb.  valued  at  $721,037  in  June,  1922. 


Laboratory  Control  in  Automobile  Castings 

Sand  and  Iron  Subjected  to  Searching  Analyses — Moisture  and 

Porosity  Tests — Use  of  Diagrams  for 

Presenting  Data 


BY  HENRY   M.   LANE* 


ALL  core  and  mold  setting  jigs  used  in  the  Wilson 
Foundry  &  Machine  Co.  plant  at  Pontiae,  Mich., 
.   are   under  constant  inspection  of  the  tool  room 
or  pattern  shop,  and  also  a  certain  number  of  castings 


Fig.    1— Diagram   Showing   Percentage   of   Good   Castings   Produced   in   Sep- 
tember   1922.     The  dotted  portion  of  each  circle  represents  foundry  scrap  in 
the  machine  shop-at  left   (gray  iron)   it  was  139,446  lb.  or  1.57  per  cent  of 
total  melt;   at  right   (aluminum)    45S9   lb.   or  0.84  per  cent  of  total  melt 


are  cut  up  from  time  to  time  to  make  sure  that  core 
boxes,  patterns  and  jigs  are  functioning  properly.     In 
addition  to  this,  a  certain  number  of  castings  from  each 
day's  run  are  put  through  the  shop  every 
day  in  advance  of  the  general  run,  so  as 
to  check  up  on  all  operations,  including 
coring,   molding   and    the    metallurgical 
work. 

Castings  selected  from  each  day's 
heat  for  tests  are  marked  with  paint, 
the  color  of  which  is  changed  each  day. 
Monday's  castings  have  a  blue  spot  on 
them,  Tuesday's  yellow,  Wednesday's 
pink,  Thursday's  white,  Friday's  green 
and  Saturday's  red. 

Necessarily  only  the  castings  ma- 
chined in  this  plant  can  be  tested  in  this 
way.  But  since  the  Willys-Knight 
motors  are  machined  and  assembled 
complete  in  this  plant,  and  a  number 
of  the  Overland  models  completely 
machined,  this  makes  it  possible  to  send 
the  necessary  number  of  castings 
through  each  day  to  keep  an  accurate 
check  on  the  foundry.  This  accurate 
check  is  held  in  no  small  way  responsible  for  the  re- 
markably small  casting  loss  in  this  foundry. 

It   may    be    of   interest    to    say    something    of    the 


metallurgical  end.  The  laboratory  has  always  had 
control  of  much  more  than  the  metal  and,  by  close 
collaboration  between  the  foundry  superintendent,  the 
head  of  the  laboratory,  the  head  man  in  charge  of  the 
rigging,  and  one  or  two  others,  who 
act  as  a  general  committee,  they  have 
been  able  to  correlate  all  of  the  work, 
which  results  in  more  economical  pro- 
duction, and  much  more  harmonious 
operation  of  the  plant.  In  fact  this 
plant  is  noted  for  its  team  work.  They 
have  always  recognized  the  fact  that 
good  iron  alone  could  not  produce  good 
castings,  and  hence  the  laboratory  has 
charge  of  sand,  iron,  and  all  other  raw 
materials. 

Some  of  the  reports  kept  in  the 
laboratory  will  undoubtedly  be  of  inter- 
est. Fig.  1  shows  a  graphical  report 
that  is  prepared  each  month  for  the 
benefit  of  different  members  of  the 
staff.  The  segments  of  each  circle 
show  the  percentages  taken  up  by  the 
various  products  coming  from  the  melt. 
The  loss  includes  the  difference  between 
pounds  of  metal  purchased  and  pounds  of  castings  sold. 
The  various  classes  of  scrap  from  the  pig  beds,  gate 
sprues,    and   foundry   scrap   are   naturally   returned   to 
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Fig.  .3 — Sulphur  Chart  for  September,  1922 

•Industrial  engineer,  Detroit.  This  is  the  concluding  in- 
stallment of  abstracts  of  a  paper  read  by  Mr.  Lane  before 
the  National  Founders  Association.  The  other  portions 
appeared  at  page  74.5.  March  15:  page  1037,  April  12;  page 
1173,  April  26   and   page    1E62,   May   31. 
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Fig.  2 — Silicon  Chart  for  September,  1922 

the  cupola  for  remelt.  The  dotted  area  indicates  the 
machine  shop  scrap  return  for  the  corresponding  month 
and  naturally  this  also  passes  to  the  cupola  for  remelt. 
The  remarkably  low  scrap  loss  main- 
tained in  this  plant  is  due  to  the  eternal 
vigilance  not  only  of  the  laboratory,  but 
of  those  in  charge  of  equipment  through- 
out the  entire  plant. 

Each  month  there  are  also  made  up 
charts  showing  the.  variations  of  various 
ingredients  as  shown  by  the  daily  analy- 
sis but,  in  this  case,  particular  attention 
must  be  called  to  the  fact  that,  in  order 
to  take  advantage  of  the  raw  material 
available,  it  is  frequently  necessary  to 
juggle  certain  elements  to  maintain  the 
desired  combined  carbon.  Brinell  test,  or 
some  other  physical  requirement.  Whenever  a  given 
element  is  juggled  it  is  generally  necessary  to  juggle 
certain  other  elements  in  the  opposite  direction  to 
obtain  the  required  result,  and  this  gives  us  curves  that 
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are  not  so  smooth  as  they  would  be  were  it  possible 
to  obtain  absolutely  uniform  grades  of  iron. 

Fig.  2  shows  the  silicon  curve  for 
the  three  principal  classes  of  casting-s 
for  the  month  of  September,  1922;  Fig. 
3  the  sulphur  curve;  Fig.  4  the  man- 
ganese curve;  Fig.  5  the  combined  car- 
bon curve.  Particular  attention  is 
called  to  the  closeness  to  which  this 
curve  is  controlled.  Fig.  6  shows  the 
Brinell  test  curve. 

Some  other  curves  that  may  be  of 
interest  include  Fig.  7,  giving  the  total 
amount  of  coke  and  iron  used  for  the 
first  ten  months  of  1922.  The  right 
hand  portion  of  this  diagram  shows  the 
ratio  between  coke  and  metal  melted. 
Fig.  8  shows  the  total  amount  of  mold- 
ing sand  and  core  sand  used,  and  the 
ratio  between  the  number  of  pounds  of  iron  produced 
and  the  amount  of  sand  used. 


.so  that  when  a  lap  of  1000  lb.  is  made,  there  .should  be 
three  fully  melted  charges  in  the  well,  which  insures 
a  thorough  mix.  Transmission  iron  is  melted  in  the 
larger  of  the  two  cupolas  of  the  old  battery,  and  in  this 
case  2.'j00-lb.  charges  are  used. 

The  high  record  mark  for  melting  in  this  plant  was 
made  in  January,  1920,  when  the  daily  melt  averaged 
■MiO  ton-s. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  the  molding  and 
core  sand  are  under  the  control  of  the  laboratory,  and 
the  laboratory  determines  the  proper  time  for  mixing 
each  batch.  All  sand  heaps  are  inspected  each  day,  and 
a  moisture  and  porosity  test  made.  The  moisture 
determination  is  made  by  treating  a  weighed  quantity 
of  sand  for  evaporation  of  moisture  between  the  tem- 
peratures of  100  and  101  deg.  Cent.  (212  and  214  deg. 
Fahr.). 

Porosity  tests  are  made  by  an  instrument  known  as 
"Castrite"  which  is  shown  in  Fig.  9.  The  principle  on 
which  this  works  consists  in  splitting  a  flow  of  com- 
pressed air  between  two  orifices.     Any  resistance  that 
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is  felt  at  one  of  these  orifices  will  naturally  increase 
the  amount  flowing  through  the  other  orifice,  and  raise 
the  pressure  shown  on  the  gage  used  in 
connection  with  the  instrument.  An 
example  of  the  test  made  for  one  day, 
and  the  results  obtained  therefrom  will 
be  of  interest. 


Bearclsley-Piper    machin 


Floor    No.    5 

Floor   No.    7 

Floor   No.    12 

M-4  flywheel  facing. 


.93 


Fig.    6 — Brinell   Hardness  Test   Chart    for  Septembe 


All    analyses   are 
drilling  the   test  bai 
bar  is  cast  every  hour,  and  on  special 
mixes  every  20  min. 

In  the  melting  practice  an  amount 
of  limestone  is  used  equal  to  3  per  cent 
of  the  weight  of  the  metal,  and  fluor- 
spar equal  in  weight  to  5  per  cent  of 
the  metal,  and  the  cupola  practice  is 
aimed  to  give  5. .5  lb.  of  iron  per  pound 
of  coke.  The  diagram  shown  in  Fig.  7 
gives  the  ratio  for  the  entire  plant, 
which  is  affected  more  or  less  by  the 
number  of  cupolas  in  blast,  and  the 
amount  of  bed  coke  which  has  to  be 
distributed  over  the  entire  melt. 

For  the  piston  iron  a  cupola  is  used 
which  has  been  lined  down  to  36  in. 
in  diameter,  so  as  to  enable  the  use  of 
1000-lb.  charges.  The  weM  of  the 
cupola  will  hold  about  3000  lb.  of  metal. 


de   from   samples  obtained   by 
On  all   standard  mixes  a  test 


With    the    reading    shown    in    this 
table  there  were   no  castings   showing 
blows  reported  for    the    day.     At    one 
1922  time,   however,    when    they     were     de- 

veloping their  practice  in  connection 
with  this  instrument,  one  of  the  molding  floors  showed 
an    openness   reading   of   between    17    and    18,    and    a 
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moisture  content  of  between  9  and  10 
per  cent,  and  this  resulted  in  10.15  per 
cent  of  the  castings  showing  blows.  This 
shows  the  importance  of  moisture  and 
openness  tests. 

In  this  cormection  it  may  be  of  inter- 
est to  state  that  the  openness  is  to  a 
large  extent  dependent  upon  the  mois- 
ture, as  an  increase  of  moisture  always 
gives  a  lower  reading  which  indicates 
greater  density.  The  core  binder  used  in 
this  plant  is  the  best  grade  of  raw  lin- 
seed oil,  and  is  very  carefully  tested. 


Production     of     Coke     Declines 

Slightly  in  June 

Washington  July  24. — The  produc- 
tion of  by-product  coke  declined  slightly 
during  June,  but  continued  at  a  rate  well 
in  excess  of  the  average  monthly  rate 
for  any  year  on  record  according  to  the 
Geological  Survey.  The  total  output 
was  3,166,000  net  tons,  a  decrease 
from  the  figure  for  May  of  4.9  per  cent.  Comparison 
with  June,  1922,  when  there  was  an  extraordinary  de- 
mand for  by-product  coke  to  fill  in  the  gap  in  beehive 
coke  production  caused  by  the  strike  in  the  Connells- 
ville  region,  discloses  an  increase  of  586,000  tons,  or  28 
per  cent.  The  average  daily  output  in  June  was  105,524 
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industry  is  consuming  coke  at  the  rate  of  nearly  88 
million  tons  per  year,  against  approximately  85  million 
tons  in  1920,  the  year  of  record  production. 
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\ 

J- 
i. 
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Used    for    Determining 


tons,  a  decrease  of  1.7  per  cent  from  the  month  preced- 
ing. Of  the  69  by-product  plants,  63  were  active  and 
six  were  idle.  The  output  of  the  plants  that  were  active 
in  June  was  87.6  per  cent  of  the  estimated  capacity  of 
all  by-product  plants  to  produce  coke.  The  production 
of  beehive  coke  also  declined  during  June  and  the  esti- 
mated total  output  was  1,755,000  tons,  against  1,829,000 
tons  in  May.  Thus  it  is  seen  that  the  present  rate  of 
output  of  beehive  coke  is  about  four  times  that  in  1921 
and  nearly  three  times  that  in  1922,  and  is  about  the 
same  as  that  in  the  years  1919  and  1920. 

It  is  estimated  that  7,317,000  net  tons  of  coal  were 
consumed  in  making  this  coke.  Of  the  total,  4,549,000 
tons  were  consumed  in  by-product  ovens  and  2,768,000 
toi's  were  used  in  beehive  ovens.    At  present  the  coke 


New  Heavy-Duty  Steam  Shovel 

A  revolving  steam  shovel  of  the  1%-yd.  class,  de- 
signed for  heavy  work  without  sacrifice  of  speed,  sim- 
plicity or  ease  of  operation,  has  been  added  to  the  line 
of  the  Osgood  Co.,  Marion,  Ohio.  In  general  design 
the  machine  is  modeled  after  the  company's  %-yd. 
steam  shovel. 

Horizontal  hoisting  engines,  submerged  tube  type 
vertical  boiler,  centering  gudgeon  for  connecting  the 
main  body  casting  to  the  path  gear,  simplified  contin- 
uous tread  mounting,  power  steering  on  both  contin- 
uous tread  and  traction  mounting,  double-geared  shipper 
shaft  and  automatic  trip  rope  tension  are  among  the 
features   of  construction. 

Standard  or  special  gage  railroad  trucks  may  be 
.provided.  JTha-^nachine  can  "be  equipped  with  a  high- 
lift  boom  or  trenching  dipper,  and  is  said  to  be  espe- 
cially adapted  for  use  with  clamshell  or  dragline  bucket 
or  as  a  crane.  The  drums  provided  for  clamshell  or 
dragline  equipment  are  of  suflicient  power  to  operate 
the  bucket  with  single  lines,  greatly  speeding  up  the 
operation,  it  is  said,  as  well  as  reducing  wear  on  the 
lines  and  eliminating  a  set  of  sheaves  at  the  bucket 
connection. 


Plans  of  Maryland  Steel  Rolling  Co. 

The  Maryland  Steel  Rolling  Co.,  Fidelity  Building, 
Baltimore,  has  purchased  a  plant  and  will  operate  a 
reclaiming  mill  having  a  theoretical  capacity  of  about 
60,000  tons  of  steel  bars  per  annum.  The  present  plan 
of  the  company  is  to  manufacture  bars  in  the  various 
shapes  from  %  in.  to  2  in.  diameter,  both  iron  and  steel. 
It  expects  to  manufacture  concrete  reinforcement,  mer- 
chant bar  iron  and  certain  grades  of  tool  steel.  It  is 
at  present  operating  cold-rolled  strip  mills  at  Trenton, 
N.  J.,  in  the  manufacture  of  certain  types  of  cold-rolled 
steel  and  commercial  sizes  of  strapping  and  is  drawing 
plans  for  extensive  improvements  to  these  mills  in  the 
near  future. 


June  sales  of  mechanical  stokers,  as  announced 
by  the  Department  of  Commerce,  amounted  to  a  total 
of  59,719  hp.  in  rating.  May  was  the  largest  month 
this  year,  totaling  100,513  hp.,  while  June  was  the 
smallest.  The  average  for  the  six  months  of  1923  was 
77,400  hp.  per  month.  The  returns  were  made  by  15 
establishments   throughout   this   period. 
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What  Is  Steel  Common  Worth? 

We  read  in  a  financial  journal  that  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation  has  spent  over  $1,100,- 
000,000  for  new  construction  since  its  organization 
and  has  added  about  $400,000,000  to  its  working 
capital.  The  new  construction  has  added  im- 
mensely to  the  producing  capacity  of  the  corpora- 
tion. The  financial  paper  deduced  that  steel  com- 
mon has  a  book  value  of  $260  a  share,  but  proceeds 
to  say  "on  a  basis  of  earning  power,  a  market 
price  for  steel  common  around  $260  a  share  would 
not  be  justified,  although  the  property  and  liquid 
assets  correspond  with  that  figure." 

Without  verifying  the  data,  they  are  probably 
nearly  enough  correct  to  furnish  a  text  for  a 
memorandum  on  the  valuation  of  industrial  prop- 
erty. It  is  sound  economic  doctrine  that  the  value 
of  capital  goods  is  a  capitalization,  at  the  current 
rate  of  interest,  of  the  fi.xed  income  which  accrues 
therefrom  to  the  owner.  The  accepted  engineer- 
ing formula  that  the  value  of  industrial  property 
is  a  capitalization  of  expected  earnings  is  even 
more  precise.  The  stock  market,  barring  minor 
and  ephemeral  fluctuations  arising  from  technical 
conditions,  is  generally  trying,  in  the  long  run,  to 
give  expression  to  this  principle.  The  acceptance 
of  the  principle  by  no  means  precludes  major 
changes  in  valuation  even  within  a  relatively 
short  time.  A  property  might  be  valued  by  a 
commission  of  engineers  at  a  certain  figure  to- 
day; yet  the  same  commission  might  give  it  a  wide- 
ly different  value  a  year  hence,  owing  to  unfore- 
seen changes  altering  the  prospective  earning 
capacity. 

The  cost  value  or  the  book  value  of  property 
has  to  do  with  the  matter  in  only  one  way,  as  to 
which  it  is  unnecessary  to  digress  at  present.  Addi- 
tions to  property  may  be  made  in  a  sincere  way  and 
be  carried  on  the  books  at  the  real  cost,  and  yet  they 
may  suffer  great  impairment  of  value  by  virtue  of 
becoming  useless  or  meeting  altered  conditions 
which  reduce  their  earning  capacity.  For  example, 
a  shipping  company  that  purchased  a  fleet  at  up- 
ward of  $200  per  ton  in  1918  would  not  think  of 
carrying  it  at  such  a  valuation  now  when  ships  sell 
in  the  market  for  very  much  less,  their  market 
price  reflecting  prospective  earning  capacity.     The 


difference,   which    in   this   instance   is   very   large, 
represents  an  extinguishment  of  capital,  a  loss. 

Without  having  any  thought  of  entering  upon 
an  analysis  of  the  present  economic  position  of 
the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  it  is  mislead- 
ing to  talk  about  the  "intrinsic  value"  (a  foolish 
term,  anyway)  of  the  shares  of  it  or  any  other  cor- 
poration. Of  course,  nobody  is  going  to  sell  in  the 
market  for  $90  to  $100  per  share  what  is  really 
worth  $260,  except  under  duress.  In  fact,  the 
market  is  trying  to  express  the  present  expecta- 
tion of  the  net  return  that  is  likely  to  accrue  from 
a  possession  of  steel  common  shares.  That  com- 
mon shareholders  are  still  getting  only  $5  per 
share  in  dividends,  while  the  workers  employed 
by  the  company  are  getting  greatly  increased 
wages  is  a  correlated  affair.  It  reflects,  among 
other  things,  the  alteration  in  the  division  of  the 
produce  of  industry,  as  between  property  and 
management  on  the  one  hand  and  labor  on  the 
other  hand,  that  has  come  during  the  last  ten 
years.  Such,  however,  is  an  exhibition  of  the 
economic  changes  that  have  to  be  taken  into  ac- 
count in  estimating  prospective  earnings  as  a 
basis  for  the  capitalization  of  property. 


Production  of  Automobiles 

Production  of  passenger  automobiles  in  June 
was  336,317,  against  350,180  in  May.  The  de- 
crease, 4  per  cent,  should  not  be  taken  either  as  a 
seasonal  decrease  or  as  an  evidence  that  automo- 
bile activity  in  general  is  falling  off.  So  many 
factors  enter  that  close  comparisons  are  not  jus- 
tified. The  industry  is  relatively  new,  and  thus 
has  had  little  opportunity  to  show  what  its  normal 
seasonal  fluctuations  are.  Production  has  grown 
so  rapidly,  moreover,  that  seasonal  tendencies 
would  be  largely  covered  up.  There  are  other  fac- 
tors that  should  deter  one  from  inferring  too  much 
from  the  figures.  There  is,  for  instance,  the 
strong  trend  toward  the  closed  car,  which  the 
average  individual  is  not  likely  to  buy  at  the  same 
time  in  the  year  as  an  open  car. 

While  this  year  the  production  decreased  4  per 
cent  from  May  to  June,  last  year  there  was  an  in- 
crease in  the  same  period  of  13  per  cent.     That 
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indicated  no  uenoial  troiui,  however,  siiiie  the 
hare  fact  is  that  in  1922  both  June  and  August 
sliDwed  heavier  production  than  either  May  or 
July.  I'roduction  was  simply  heavy  month  about. 
The  monthly  production  figures  have  been  as 
liillows  for  passenger  cars  only: 

1922  lit23 

January     SI, 693  223,701; 

February     109,171  254,(!.'-|0 

March    152,959  319, G3S 

April    197,216  344,174 

May    232,431  350, ISO 

June 263,027  336,317 

While  the  monthly  figures  are  not  much  of  a 
iriterion  as  to  trends,  the  half-yearly  figures  may 
lie  taken  as  really  indicative.  They  are  as  follows 
fur  the  past  two  years,  according  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  monthly  reports: 

Second  halt  1921 789,414 

First  half  1922 1.036,497 

Second    half    1922 1,298,293 

First    half    1923 1,S2!(,965 

If  these  four  numbers  were  taken,  without  any 
other  or  collateral  information,  they  would  show 
one  thing  only,  that  production  has  been  increas- 
ing rapidly.  The  successive  increases  are  30  per 
cent,  25  per  cent  and  40  per  cent.  Without  spe- 
cific information  of  the  industry  we  know,  how- 
ever, that  continuous  geometric  increases  even 
much  smaller  than  thus  shown  are  impo.ssible, 
because  eventually  any  one  industry  attempting 
this  would  have  to  absorb  everything  else,  all  the 
workmen,  all  the  raw  materials  and  all  the  public's 
money.  With  additional  information  that  prior  to 
the  second  half  of  1921  there  had  been  much 
heavier  production,  the  case  is  different. 

Another  way  in  which  one  may  go  wrong  in 
following  figures  too  implicitly  is  to  assume  that 
there  is  really  a  rule  as  to  what  proportion  of  the 
steel  output  the  automobile  industry  uses.  State- 
ments of  the  proportion  must  be  taken  as  sug- 
gestive or  typical  rather  than  as  absolute.  Steel 
is  distributed  differently  in  different  years.  Pro- 
duction of  automobiles  was  2.3  times  as  great  in 
the  first  half  of  this  year  as  in  the  second  half  of 
1921.  One  might  take  it  that  the  proportion  of 
steel  used  by  the  automobile  industry  increased. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  decreased.  Production  of 
steel  ingots  in  the  second  half  of  1921  was  about 
9,250,000  tons,  and  in  the  first  half  of  this  year 
about  23,250,000  tons.  The  number  of  automobiles 
made,  per  thousand  tons  of  ingots  produced,  de- 
creased from  85  in  the  earlier  period  to  79  in  the 
later  period. 


Promoting  Industrial  Cooperation 

A  meeting  of  unusual  importance  was  held  in 
New  York  last  week,  at  which  editors,  labor  lead- 
ers, and  representatives  of  some  of  the  largest  fab- 
ricating and  erecting  companies  in  the  country 
considered  subjects  of  national  importance  relat- 
ing to  the  present  labor  situation.  Some  of  the 
facts  developed  were  encouraging  as  showing  that 
representatives  of  capital  and  labor  are  cooperat- 
ing to  a  greater  e.xtent  in  the  metropolitan  district 
than  is  generally  known,  and  that  there  is  reason 
for  believing  that  even  greater  cooperation  will  be 
possible  this  year,  not  only  in  New  York,  but  in 
other  large  cities  and  manufacturing  districts. 


One  of  the  surprising  statements  made  was 
that  employers  carrying  on  important  building 
projects  are  not  accepting  as  many  apprentices  as 
the  unions  are  willing  to  grant  them.  Various 
•excuses  are  given  but  none  seem  to  be  conclusive. 
Numerous  employers  have  declined  to  take  ap- 
prentices offered  to  them.  Certainly,  as  long  an 
this  attitude  is  maintained,  the  employers  have  no 
right  to  complain  of  union  restriction  of  appren- 
tices. 

Another  subject  which  had  very  serious  con- 
sideration, being  discussed  freely  by  employers 
and  labor  leaders,  was  the  failure  of  many  work- 
men to  render  the  service  which  is  due  their  em- 
ployers. Representatives  of  union  labor  admitted 
frankly  that  in  the  past  few  years  there  has  been 
a  marked  decrease  in  efficiency,  but  denied  that 
soldiering  has  been  encouraged  by  the  unions. 
The  cause  generally  assigned  by  the  speakers  was 
the  baneful  influence  of  the  war,  and  the  only 
remedy  suggested  was  education  by  which  work- 
ers could  be  aroused  to  keener  appreciation  of 
their  obligations.  It  was  pointed  out  that  the 
inefliciency  complained  of  is  true  not  only  in 
countries  where  there  are  more  jobs  than  men, 
but  also  in  countries  in  which  there  is  much  un- 
employment. 

While  meetings  of  the  kind  referred  to  have 
their  chief  value  in  enlightening  the  public  as  to 
what  is  actually  being  accomplished  in  improving 
the  relations  of  capital  and  labor,  they  have  a  dis- 
tinct influence  in  bringing  about  a  more  cordial 
feeling  between  employers  and  employees,  who,  af- 
ter meeting  at  a  time  when  there  is  no  strike  or 
other  industrial  disturbances,  are  on  a  footing 
more  likely  to  lead  to  results  when  serious  con- 
troversies arise.  It  is  the  old  story  of  men  who 
understand  each  other  and  who  are  willing  to 
reason  together  getting  along  better  than  those 
who  for  lack  of  acquaintance  base  their  judgments 
largely  on  prejudice  and  distrust. 


The  Ruhr  and  Coke  Supplies 

The  Ruhr  occupation,  as  is  well  known,  has 
upset  completely  the  European  production  and 
distribution  of  coke  and  made  Continental  steel- 
making  countries  more  dependent  than  ever  on  im- 
ported fuel.  One  index  is  the  export  movement 
of  American  and  British  coke.  Exports  of  Amer- 
ican coke  to  June  1  this  year  have  been  the 
heaviest  in  any  peace-time  period  in  many  years 
and  nearly  equal  to  the  war  demand  in  1918. 
Shipments  took  a  sharp  upward  turn  in  April  and 
Ma.y,  the  average  for  these  two  months  being 
over  180,000  tons,  while  the  year's  monthly  aver- 
age to  June  1  was  122,260  tons.  In  1922,  exports 
were  only  38,000  tons  per  month.  A  statement 
difficult  to  explain  is  that  in  France  "the  American 
coke  that  has  been  tried,  while  satisfactory  at 
first,  has  since  proved  to  be  of  poor  quality  and  in 
many  furnaces  American  coke  could  only  be  used 
up  to  15  per  cent  of  the  charge  and  at  best  up  to 
40  per  cent." 

Demand  for  British  coke  has  also  been  very 
heavy  at  165,140  tons  per  month  for  the  first  five 
months    of   this   year,      Of    the    May    exports    of 
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160,620  tons,  Germany  took  83,355  tons,  France 
25,390  tons  and  Belgium  22,960  tons.  In  1920 
British  coke  exports  were  only  63,470  tons  per 
month  and  none  was  shipped  to  Germany.  Even 
as  late  as  December,  1922,  Germany  took  only 
13,500  tons  out  of  the  120,000  tons  exported  from 
Great  Britain,  while  Sweden  absorbed  one-third  of 
the  total.  While  no  appreciable  effect  on  the  Amer- 
ican coke  market  can  be  expected  from  the  present 
exports,  the  situation  is  different  in  England. 
There  prices  have  advanced,  resulting  in  in- 
creased costs  of  pig  iron  and  a  slowing  down  in 
blast  furnace  output. 

The  Ruhr  occupation  has  been  the  opening  of 
Pandora's  bo.x,  so  far  as  the  Continental  steel 
market  is  concerned.  Great  Britain  has  appeared 
to  profit,  in  view  of  her  larger  iron  and  steel  ex- 
ports, but  there  are  accompanying  drawbacks,  and 
when  steel  again  flows  out  of  Germany,  after  the 
adjustment  that  must  come  with  time,  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  Great  Britain,  as  well  as 
the  United  States,  will  find  cheap  German  steel 
a  real  factor  in  international  competition. 


March  of  the  Steam  Power  Plant 

Vigorous  exploration  by  power  engineers  is 
opening  a  new  era  of  practice  in  steam-station 
production  of  electrical  power.  During  the  past 
year  important  proposals  for  the  improvement  of 
power-plant  efficiencies  have  been  tried  and  have 
proved  practicable. 

Some  of  the  recent  achievements  and  the  prob- 
lems arising  with  advancing  steam  practice  were 
discussed  last  month  in  New  York  at  the  conven- 
tion of  the  National  Electric  Light  Association. 
The  report  of  the  association's  prime-movers  com- 
mittee was  especially  noteworthy.  It  dealt  with 
high  steam  pressures,  heat  balances,  stacks,  pip- 
ing, coal  and  ash-handling  equipment,  pulverized 
coal  and  the  removal  of  oxygen  from  the  boiler 
feedwater.  The  report,  which  has  been  made 
available  to  non-members,  is  of  interest  to  power 
engineers  in  industrial  plants. 

Two  and  three  stages  of  feedwater  heating, 
with  or  without  economizers,  to  give  feedwater 
temperatures  between  250  and  300  deg.  Fahr.,  is 
now  conservative  practice.  Steam  pressures 
around  500  lb.  per  square  inch,  with  a  total  steam 
temperature  of  700  deg.  Fahr.,  will  be  used  by 
some  of  the  more  venturesome  of  the  public  util- 
ity companies  now  building  plants.  Experimen- 
tal installations  of  turbines  and  boilers  are  in 
progress  for  1200  lb.  per  square  inch  pressure  in 
thi.s  country. 

Advances  are  being  made  in  the  use  of  pul- 
verized coal.  In  this  connection,  thought  is  be- 
ing given  to  the  use  of  the  radiant  type  steam 
superheaters  which  may  be  placed  in  the  combus- 
tion chamber  to  protect  the  walls  from  excessive 
heat.  The  suggestion  has  been  made,  also,  that 
steam  generating  surface  be  used  in  a  similar 
manner.  Protection  of  the  walls  of  the  combus- 
tion chamber  when  using  pulverized  coal  would 
permit  pre-heating  the  air  used  for  combustion, 
Ihus  improving  the  furnace  efficiency. 

Re-heating   the    steam    at    some    point    on    its 


path  through  the  turbine,  to  eliminate  moisture 
from  the  low-pressure  stages,  is  proposed  in  con- 
nection with  the  use  of  high  steam  pressures. 
The  steam  would  be  withdrawn  from  the  turbine 
and  conducted  to  super-heaters  located  in  the 
main  boilers.  It  would  be  returned  to  the  low 
pressure  stages,  super-heated  to  about  its  initial 
temperature.  The  thermodynamic  efficiency  of 
the  turbine  would  be  improved  and  erosion  of  the 
blading,  due  to  moisture,  would  be  lessened  by 
this  re-heating.  When  stage  heaters  are  used  and 
steam  for  heating  the  feed  water  is  bled  from  the 
main  turbine,  moisture  probably  may  be  ade- 
quately eliminated  without  re-heating.  In  some 
quarters  it  is  held  that  moisture  separated  from 
the  steam  centrif  ugally  could  be  drawn  off  through 
the  stage  heaters. 

The  progress  now  being  made  in  central  sta- 
tion practice  is  well  ordered.  The  intention  evi- 
dently is  not  to  push  too  rapidly  into  new  ways. 
The  successes  and  failures  of  experiment,  how- 
ever, properly  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  large  central 
stations  whose  principal  business  is  the  manufac- 
ture of  energy.  Industrial  power  plants,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  in  competition  with  central  sta- 
tions and  cannot  afford  to  ignore  pronounced  im- 
provements in  the  practice  of  the  latter.  Inquiry 
might  b.e  directed  profitably  to  determining  what 
lag  should  exist  between  advances  by  central  sta- 
tions and  corresponding  advances  in,  say,  steel 
mill  power  plants.  The  matter  involves  replace- 
ment of  equipment  and  thus  the  charges  for  obso- 
lescent machinery. 

The  possible  gain  in  economy  by  increasing 
the  steam  pressure  from  350  lb.  to  1200  lb.  ap- 
pears not  to  warrant  the  replacement  of  otherwise 
satisfactory  power  generating  equipment  operat- 
ing on  350  lb.  pressure.  It  would  be  preferable  to 
maintain  the  total  steam  temperature  close  to  600 
deg.  Fahr.,  though  a  temperature  of  700  deg.  ap- 
pears to  offer  no  difficulties.  Stage  heating  of  the 
feedwater  may  be  adopted  immediately,  but  pre- 
heating the  air  for  the  furnaces  and  the  recovery 
of  genei-ator  losses  by  using  feedwater  as  a  cool- 
ing medium  in  a  closed  system  of  generator  ven- 
tilation are  speculative. 


New  York  Central  Railroad  Breaks  Ore  Han- 
dling Record 

Records  for  handling  ore  by  the  New  York  Central 
Railroad  at  Ashtabula  were  broken  July  7  when  10 
ve.ssels  with  83,086  tons  were  unloaded  and  the  ore  was 
sent  forward  to  the  furnaces  in  1386  cars.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  ore,  575  cars  of  coal  was  dumped  into  the 
boats,  making  a  total  of  1961  cars  handled  in  one  day. 
The  previous  high  mark  set  at  Ashtabula  was  made 
July  10,  1916,  when  the  New  York  Central  Railroad 
handled  80,179  tons  of  ore  in  1608  cars.  The  ore 
handled  on  July  7  exceeded  by  2907  tons  the  amount 
handled  on  the  earlier  date,  but  was  shipped  in  222 
fewer  cars,  showing  the  increase  in  the  average  car 
load  owing  to  the  use  of  cars  of  greater  capacity.  The 
average  car  load  on  July  7  was  59.94  tons  as  compared 
with  an  average  of  49.86  tons  on  July  10,  1916. 

The  New  York  Central  Railroad  also  established  a 
new  record  for  handling  ore  at  Ashtabula  during  the 
week  ending  July  7,  handling  during  that  week  293,670 
tons  in  4872  cars  as  compared  with  a  previous  record 
during  the  week  ending  Sept.  18,  1920,  when  281,648 
tons  were  handled  and  shipped  in  5571  cars. 


German  Prices  Much  Reduced  by  Mark  Depreciation 

Pi{j    Iron    Advanced    fiO    Per    Cent    in    Four    Weeks,    But    Now 

$10  a   Ton— Steel   Bars  Up   150   Per   Cent.   But 

1.05c   Per    Pound 


Berlin,  Germany,  July  2.3. — Foundry  iron  No.  1, 
which  was  advanced  by  the  Pig  Iron  Association  to 
4,787,000  m.  per  metric  ton  (.$10.21  per  gross  ton  at 
0.21c.  per  1000  ni.)  a  week  ago  remains  at  the  same 
figure  today.  (So  great  has  been  the  fall  of  exchange 
in  the  week  that  the  price  equivalent  a  week  ago 
was  $20.) 

Steel  ingots,  which  were  3,382,000  m.  ($19.75)  per 
gross  ton  four  weeks  ago  and  6,019,000  m.  ($25.22)  last 
week,  are  now  7,630,000  m.   ($16.28). 

Steel  bars,  which  were  4,800,000  m.  (1.25c.  per  lb.) 
four  weeks  ago  and  8,600,000  m.  (1.61c.  per  lb.)  last 
week,   are   10,995,000  m.    (1.05c.  per  lb.). 

Thin  steel  sheets  are  now  quoted  at  18,149,000  m. 
(1.73c.  per  lb.)  against  14,093,000  m.  (2.64c.  per  lb.) 
last  week  and  7,800,000  m.  (2.03c.)  four  weeks  ago. 


Sliding    Scale    Wage    Discussetl    as    Relief — More 
Mergers  Reported — Stuines  Interests  Ex- 
tend Control  to  Banking 

Berlin,  Germany,  July  3. — As  a  result  of  the 
depreciation  in  exchange,  prices  are  rising  rapidly, 
and  the  entire  economic  structure  of  the  country  is 
affected  by  the  prevailing  unrest.  A  proper  calcula- 
tion of  prices  is  almost  impossible,  as  all  factors  are 
continually  changing.  The  discussions  between  em- 
ployers and  employees  are  entering  a  phase  of  greater 
animosity  as  the  purchasing  power  of  the  mark  is 
rapidly  declining.  The  workers  in  Berlin  iron,  steel 
and  engineering  plants  recently  decided  to  call  a  strike 
on  the  wage  question,  and  considerable  trouble  is  re- 
ported in  other  industrial  centers.  The  metal  workers 
have,  however,  thus  far  postponed  their  strike  pend- 
ing the  result  of  negotiations  between  the  Ministry  of 
La)bor  and  representatives  of  the  employers  and  the 
trade  unions  for  the  introduction  of  "wertbestandige 
Lohne,"  wages  not  depreciated  by  the  decline  in  the 
mark. 

Raw  Materials  Obtained  Despite  Allied  Restrictions 

Communication  between  the  occupied  area  and  other 
parts  of  Germany  has  been  entirely  stopped  by  the 
Interallied  Commission  for  the  Rheinland,  except  for 
the  transportation  of  foodstuffs,  for  a  fortnight.  The 
separation  of  the  important  iron  and  coal-producing 
Rhenish  districts  was  originally  a  severe  blow  to  Ger- 
man industry,  but  it  has  since  been  able  to  secure 
sufficient  coal  and  raw  material  from  abroad,  so  that 
few  firms  are  now  experiencing  any  trouble  from 
shortage  of  fuel  or  raw  material.  The  new  measure 
can,  therefore,  have  but  little  effect  on  most  German 
works. 

The  Upper  Silesian  iron  industry  (German)  has 
booked  numerous  orders  lately,  especially  on  foreign 
account.  Sheets  are  not  active,  as  they  are  meeting 
with  strong  foreign  competition,  largely  British.  Pig 
iron,  structural  shapes,  tubes  and  wires  are  in  good 
demand  despite  the  great  advances  in  prices.  Firms 
manufacturing  specialties  are  well  booked  in  advance. 
Following  upon  the  57  per  cent  increase  in  miners' 
wages  and  in  the  cost  of  material,  coal  prices  are  50  per 
cent  higher.  This  has  affected  pig  iron,  which  is  now 
quoted  at  3,228,000  m.  per  metric  ton  for  hematite 
and  steel-making  iron  low  in  copper;  3,198,000  m.  for 
foundry  iron  No.  1;  3,195,000  for  foundry  iron  No.  3, 
and  3,185,000  for  foundry  iron,  Luxemburg  quality. 
Iron  blown  in  with  imported  fuel  has  been  fixed  at 
3,892,000  marks  for  hematite  and  steel-making  iron 
poor  in  copper;  3,862,000  for  foundry  iron  No.  1;  3,- 
859,000  for  foundry  iron  No.  3,  and  3,849,000  for  foun- 
dry iron,  Luxemburg  quality.  Prices  for  rolled  mate- 
rial have  again  been  advanced  by  about  19  per  cent.  The 


present  prices  per  metric  ton  are  given  in  the  following 
table: 

Giiulinv  I'ricvs 

Basic 

Bessemer  Open  Hearth 

Marks  Marks 

Ingots    3,382,000  3,706,000 

Blooms    3,820,000  4,184,000 

Billets    4,041,000  4,459.000 

Sheet   bars 4,210,000  4,610.000 

Structural  shapes 4,773,000  5,166,000 

Bar  iron 4,800,000  5,200,000 

Hoop    iron 5,894,000  6,330.000 

Wire  rods 5,105,000  5,533,000 

Sheets : 

R  mm.  and  heavier 5,710,000  5,874,000 

3    to    5    mm 6,061,000  6,537,000 

1    to    3    mm 7.089,000  7.565.000 

Less  than  1  mm 7.800,000  8,232.000 

Warehouse  stocks  in  some  grades  are  deipleted,  so 
that  sellers  have  had  to  resort  to  rationing  of  cus- 
tomers. The  demand  from  engineering  companies  has 
increased,  especially  from  those  working  for  export. 
Bar  and  hoop  iron  are  in  particularly  heavy  demand, 
but  structural  shapes  can  be  fully  supplied. 

Scrap  prices  are  also  advancing  heavily.  Consumers 
are  reluctant  to  pay  the  high  prices  demanded,  but 
find  it  increasingly  difficult  to  obtain  material  either 
from  the  producers  or  dealers.  As  new  material  is 
continually  rising,  producers  of  scrap  are  forced  to 
reckon  more  closely  with  the  prices  received  for  their 
material  and  are  loath  to  accept  anything  but  the 
highest  price  obtainable.  Lack  of  capital  is  in  many 
cases  a  hindrance  to  operation  on  the  old  scale,  as  any 
delay  in  payment  for  raw  materials  results  in  heavy 
losses  to  the  buyer  as  the  result  of  the  depreciation  of 
the  mark  in  the  meantime.  In  the  Rhenish  districts 
business  has  practically  come  to   a  standstill. 

Numerous  Mergers  Reported 

Renewed  efforts  toward  forming  "interessengemein- 
schaften"  and  fusions  in  industry  are  reported,  and 
closer  contact  has  been  established  with  the  Austrian 
industry  and  the  southeastern  markets.  The  Rhenish 
firm  of  Peter  Westen  has,  together  with  the  Mannes- 
mann  company,  erected  large  steel  works  at  Mediasch, 
Hungary,  operated  with  the  natural  gas  available  in  the 
district.  The  Schiepke  Agricultural  Machine  Co.  at 
Hermannstadt,  Hungary,  has  also  been  absorbed  into 
the  new  company.  It  is  intended  to  extend  these  works 
and  enlarge  the  sales  organization  in  Southern  Russia 
and  the  Balkans.  The  Epple-Buxbaum  Upper  Austrian 
Agricultural  Machine  Co.  and  the  Landsberg  and  Mu- 
nich Agricultural  Machine  companies  at  Munich  have 
concluded   a  working  agreement. 

The  Rhein-Elb6  works  and  the  Geseilschaft  fur 
Lindes  Eismaschinen  have  agreed  upon  the  formation 
of  a  new  joint  company  for  the  exploitation  of  their 
patents  and  systems  for  the  production  of  welding  gas 
and  other  chemical  products.  The  Otto  Wolff  concern 
has  acquired  the  majority  of  the  Rosenau  Co.,  Diissel- 
dorf,  which  is  producing  machine  and  engineering 
tools.  The  Hoesch  steel  works  has  concluded  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Federstahl  Industry  Gesellschaft  Hirsch 
&  Co.  By  the  contract  the  Hoesch  works  acquires  part 
of  the  shares  of  Hirsch  &  Co.  in  return  for  the  supply 
of  iron  and  steel  material  at  present  prices. 

Hugo   Stinnes  Enters  Banking  Field 

The  Hugo  Stinnes  interests  have  taken  up  large 
holdings  in  the  Barmer  Bankverein,  a  transaction  which 
is  arousing  much  comment.  Stinnes  is  in  this  way 
adding  considerably  to  his  influence,  as  this  bank  is 
financing  a  large  part  of  the  Rhenish-Westphalian  in- 
dustry. It  may  be  recalled  that  the  concern  some 
time  ago  acquired  a  large  part  of  the  shares  of  the 
Berliner  Handelsgesellschaft,  one.  of  the  greatest  Ger- 
man banks,  which  is  financing  the  A.  E.  G.  It  appears 
that  the  policy  of  the  Stinnes  concern  is  now  enlarged 
to  include  banking,  a  field  from  which  the  other  large 
industrials  have  generally  held  aloof. 
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SEES  MEXICO  AS  A  CUSTOMER 


C.    \.    Allen,   Wesfiiigliouse   Manager,    Optimistic 
About  Futnre  of  That  Country 

Pittsburgh,  July  23. — Mexico  will  soon  be  our  best 
foreign  customer  if  conditions  there  continue  to  improve 
as  rapidly  as  they  have  recently,  according  to  C.  V. 
Allen,  manager  for  Mexico,  Westinghouse  Electric  In- 
ternational Co.,  who  is  back  in  the  United  States  on  a 
short  business  trip. 

Mr.  Allen  is  enthusiastic  about  the  future  of  Mex- 
ico. The  present  Government  is  doing  its  best  to  get 
the  country  straightened  out  politically  and  Mexico  is 
now  in  better  condition  than  it  has  been  since  the  revo- 
lution. The  railroads,  most  of  which  are  operated  by 
the  Government,  are  in  good  condition,  and  cover  the 
country  very  thoroughly.  The  Government  telegraph 
and  postal  services  are  dependable.  Already  the  num- 
ber of  industries  has  increase<l  considerably  and  all  that 
is  needed  to  make  Mexico  one  of  the  most  productive 
countries  in  the  world  is  foreign  capital.  The  most 
logical  place  for  this  capital  to  be  obtained  is  the 
United  States,  and  as  soon  as  an  agreement  has  been 
i-eached  about  property  rights  of  foreigners,  taxes  and 
other  matters  of  importance  to  foreign  investors  that 
are  now  being  discussed  by  the  American  and  Mexican 
Governments,  Mexico  will  be  a  safe  place  for  American 
investment. 

With  reference  to  these  property  rights,  Mr.  Allen 
said  that  Americans  should  not  misjudge  the  Mexican 
Government,  which  is  only  trying  to  protect  its  natural 
wealth  from  foreign  exploitation.  Mr.  Allen  expects 
an  agreement  to  be  reached  between  the  two  Govern- 
ments shortly. 

One  of  the  main  hindrances  to  progress  in  Mexico 


in  the  past,  said  Mr.  Allen,  was  the  ignorance  of  most 
of  the  poor  Indian  class,  which  numbers  12,000,000  out 
of  the  total  population  of  14,000,000  in  the  country. 
The  present  Government  is  doing  its  best  to  overcome 
this  evil  and  is  spending  a  great  deal  of  money  on  popu- 
lar education.  Already  the  good  effects  of  this  policy 
can  be  seen,  for  the  younger  generation  is  fast  learning 
to  read  and  write.  The  change  is  particularly  notice- 
able to  one  who  returns  to  Mexico  after  an  absence  of 
a  number  of  years,  for  servants  will  now  be  able  to  read 
and  write  and  may,  in  fact,  be  able  to  speak  English. 
As  soon  as  the  younger  generation  takes  the  place  of  its 
elders,  Mexico  should  make  rapid  forward  strides. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  fact  that  the  large  majority 
of  Mexicans  are  still  very  poor  and  being  dependent 
for  their  subsistence  on  agriculture  alone,  they  cannot 
buy  anj'thing  but  the  most  simple  products  and  not 
many  of  them.  Their  chief  articles  of  consumption  are 
clothes  and  the  simplest  kinds  of  food;  and  most  of 
these  are  domestic  products.  Machinery  will  probably 
be  the  largest  future  import  from  the  foreign  coun- 
tries, for  there  are  practically  no  machinery  manufac- 
turers in  Mexico,  and,  with  the  development  of  indus- 
tries, much  machinery  will  be  needed.  Already  there 
are  a  number  of  large  textile  mills,  some  owned  by 
foreigners  and  some  by  natives,  and  shoes  now  are  be- 
ing manufactured  in  large  quantities.  Moreover,  with 
the  development  of  the  mines  and  oil  fields,  further  im- 
ports of  machinery  will  be  needed. 

To  the  United  States  rather  than  to  Europe,  Mex- 
ico will  naturally  turn  for  its  imports  because  nearness 
to  this  country  makes  quick  deliveries  possible  and  re- 
duces the  expense  of  transportation.  For  the  machin- 
ery trade,  this  proximity  is  of  particular  importance,  as 
the  necessity  of  securing  repair  parts  with  the  least 
possible  delay  gives  American  machinery  manufacturers 
a  very  great  advantage  over  European  competitors. 


BELGIAN    MARKET    STRONG 


Mills  Vl'ell  Booked  and  Inclined  to  Await  Higher 
Prices — Raw  Materials  Still   High 

Antwerp,  Belgium,  July  7. — As  expected  a  fort- 
night ago,  the  iron  and  steel  market  is  firmer  and  prices 
are  rising.  The  recovery  seems  to  be  more  than  a  tem- 
porary revival  and  plenty  of  business  is  reported  in  all 
lines.  Prices  in  all  grades  of  iron  and  steel  ai-e  ris.ing, 
so  that  consumers  no  longer  hesitate  to  place  business 
and  there  is  a  general  effort  to  boom  orders  at  the  now 
ruling  prices  in  anticipation  of  still  further  increases. 
The  market  today  is  higher  by  25  to  50  fr.  per  metric 
ton  on  all  materials  and  even  at  these  higher  prices  de- 
mand exceeds  the  available  supply,  so  that,  as  a  rule, 
quotations  are  accepted  by  buyers  without  discussion. 

Numerous  works  are  fully  booked  for  the  summer 
and  others  have  retired  from  the  market,  evidently  with 
the  expectation  that  by  waiting  still  better  prices  will 
he  obtainable.  Notwithstanding  the  increases,  finished 
and  semi-finished  materials  are  regarded  as  cheap,  con- 
sidering the  proportionately  higher  prices  of  raw  ma- 
terials, especially  coal  and  coke.  As  a  guide  to  the 
current  market,  the  following  prices  per  metric  ton, 
f.o.b.  mill,  for  srteel  and  iron  for  domestic  consumption, 
are  a  fair  estifnate. 

Pr.        Equivalent 

Commercial  iron  No.  2 650  $S2.50 

Commercial  iron  .No.  3 67r>  33.7.5 

Commercial  iron  .Vo.  4 775  38.75 

Heavy  sheets  700  35.00 

Light  sheets 1,000  50.00 

Bars 650  32.50 

Rails    625  31.25 

Beams    (heavy)     625  31.25 

Open-hearth    steel     650  32.50 

Bessemer  ingol.«   500  25.00 

Blooms    550  27.50 

Billets    575  2S.75 

Statistics  Favorable  to  Export  Business 

If  the  situation  were  such  as  to  permit  the  purchase 
of  large  tonnages  for  export  at  these  prices,  the  Amer- 
ican importer  could  secure  many  low-priced  items,  as 
the  Belgian  franc  has  been  declining  rapidly  in  foreign 
exchange  and  in  contrast  to  other  such  periods,  there  is 
no  evit'ence  of  an   immediate  recovery.     The  rate  to- 


day is  20  fr.  to  the  dollar,  against  17.50  fr.  at  the  end 
of  May.  The  tendency  of  foreign  currencies  is  mostly 
upward  and  still  higher  rates  are  expected.  Such  a 
situation,  although  favorable  to  export  business,  is 
making  importation  impossible  and  is  causing  severe 
disturbances  in  several  markets. 

There  is  a  good  demand  from  foreign  buyers,  espe- 
cially for  pig  iron  and  semi-finished  materials.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  largest  and  most  important  orders 
placed  by  Belgian  consumers  are  for  beams,  angle  iron 
and  concrete  iron.  The  largest  foreign  inquiries  are 
from  South  America,  Spain  and  eastern  markets.  Brit- 
ish buyers  have  reappeared  but  important  business  in 
this  direction  has  not  yet  been  reported,  although  or- 
ders will  undoubtedly  be  placed  in  the  next  few  days 
as  a  result  of  the  exchange  advantage  enjoyed  by  the 
pound  sterling.  Scrap  is  particularly  scarce.  Billets 
also  are  scarce,  although  sheet  bars  are  offered  more 
generally. 

Export  business  on  bars  has  been  negotiated  at  050 
fr.  per  metric  ton  ($32.50),  f.o.b.,  Antwerp,  but  it  is 
doubted  that  works  will  enter  any  further  orders  at 
this  price.  Bessemer  sheets  are  quoted  at  700  fr.  per 
metric  ton  ($35),  f.o.b.  Antwerp;  round  bars  at  800 
fr.  per  metric  ton  ($40)  and  billets,  because  of  the 
small  tonnages  available  have  been  quoted  for  export 
at  as  high  as  140s  or  644  fr.  per  metric  ton,  f.o.b.  Ant- 
werp. This  quotation  was  made  with  the  pound  sterling 
at  92  fr. 


Pig   Iron   Product! 


ncreasmg 


Lorraine  works  are  quoting  prices  about  on  a  par 
with  the  Belgian  mill  prices,  billets,  for  instance,  being 
held  at  GOO  fr.  per  metric  ton  ($30),  f.o.b.  Antwerp. 
Luxemburg  mills  have  only  small  quantities  for  sale 
and  are  still  suffering  from  an  insufficient  supply  of 
coke.  Since  last  month  three  more  blast  furnaces 
have  been  blown  in  in  Belgium.  On  July  1,  38  fur- 
naces were  in  blast,  against  35  previously.  Of  the  38, 
three  produce  foundry  iron  for  merchant  purposes. 
More  furnaces  will  be  blown  in  shortly,  among  them  a 
number  producing  steel-making  iron. 

Prices  of  Belgian  phosphorus  foundry  iron  are  470 
to  480  fr.  per  metric  ton  ($23.50  to  $24).  Prices, 
f.o.b.  Antwerp,  are  about  the  same.     The  demand  being 
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liLaviiT,  only  small  iiuantities  for  prompt  shipment  arc 
available  and  makers  are  not  disposed  to  consider  long 
eontracts  at  present  prices.  Consequently  the  market  is 
firm  and  prices  maintain  their  upward  tendency.  Basic 
Bessemer  is  quoted  at  about  430  fr.  per  metric  ton 
($21.50),  f.o.b.  Antwerp,  but  available  quantities  are 
small. 

Fairly  large  tonnages  of  Luxemburg  and  Lorraine 
foundry  iron  have  been  sold  in  Belgium.  Prices  ob- 
tained were  460  to  470  fr.  per  metric  ton  ($23  to 
$23.50).  These  are  also  the  ruling  prices  for  export 
business,  although  some  foreign  orders  have  been  booked 
recently  at  somewhat  lower  prices.  French  hematite 
pig  iron  has  also  been  sold  in  Belgium.  French  works 
quoted  400  fr.  per  metric  ton,  French  currency  (480  fr., 
Belgian,  or  $24).  This  is  105s.  per  ton,  so  it  is  evi- 
dent that  despite  the  latest  reductions  in  prices  of  Eng- 
lish hematite  iron,  there  is  no  market  for  the  British 
product  at  present,  the  current  price  being  117s.  6d. 
to  120s.,  c.j.f.  Antwerp. 


The  coal  market  is  fiini.  Orders  are  plentiful  and 
producers  are  in  arrears  with  deliveries.  Prices  have 
not  been  increased  thus  far,  but  it  is  quite  impossible  to 
book  orders  for  prompt  shipment  and  no  business  is 
being  closed  for  future  deliveries.  Ordinary  coke  is 
now  quoted  at  144  fr.  per  metric  ton  ($7.20).  German 
origin  furnace  coke  is  152.50  fr.  per  metric  ton  ($7.05) 
and  coke  produced  partially  from  Belgian,  English,  Ger- 
man or  Dutch  coking  coals  is  about  200  fr.  per  metric 
ton   ($10). 

Because  of  the  unfavorable  exchange  on  the  Belgian 
franc  with  the  pound  sterling,  importation  of  British 
coal  will  probably  be  restrained  as  far  as  possible,  but 
this  can  only  be  a  partial  curtailment,  as  since  the  war 
Britain  has  been  the  largest  provider  of  coal  to  Bel- 
gium among  all  the  foreign  sellers.  Any  such  curtail- 
ment of  purchases  of  coal  abroad  will  depend  upon  re- 
ceipts of  German  coal  from  the  Ruhr.  In  June  the  to- 
tal tonnage  received  was  about  170,000  tons  (25,500 
tons  of  coke  and  15,000  tons  of  briquettes). 


France    as    a    Consumer    and    Producer    of 
Machinery 

As  a  machinery  producer  for  foreign  markets 
France  has  not  been  of  outstanding  importance.  Ac- 
cording to  figures  compiled  by  the  industrial  machinery 
division  of  the  Department  of  Commerce,  French  ex- 
ports of  industrial  machinery  before  the  war  varied 
from  $19,165,000  to  $41,495,000  in  value  and  from  4.5 
to  6.6  per  cent  of  the  total  international  machinery 
trade  of  the  world. 

Since  the  war  the  French  exports  have  risen  to  as 
high  as  8.9  per  cent  of  the  world's  total  machinery 
trade  (1919)  and  in  1920  and  1921  averaged  5V2  per 
cent  of  the  world's  total. 

As  a  consumer  of  machinery,  in  peace  times  as  well 
as  in  war,  the  position  of  France  is  far  higher  than  as 
a  machinery  producer  and  exporter.  Before  the  war 
the  American  participation  was  not  very  great.  Dur- 
ing the  war  it  became  very  important,  but  subsequently 
has  again  decreased.  This  decline  has  in  part  been 
due  to  the  participation  of  Germany  in  this  trade. 

American  manufacturers  have  an  advantage  that 
owing  to  the  extensive  use  of  American  equipment  in 
France  during  the  war  there  is  a  much  better  recog- 
nition of  the  merits  of  American  designs  than  was  the 
case  formerly.  It  is  ti-ue  that  the  French  tariff  is  a 
serious  obstacle  to  importation. 


In  pre-war  days  the  French  machine  tool  industry 
was  not  highly  developed,  but  in  common  with  other 
things  the  war  demand  for  munitions  and  other  supplies 
created  a  very  heavy  demand  for  machine  tools  of  all 
kinds  and  also  for  an  improvement  in  the  character 
of  equipment  produced.  Following  the  armistice,  in 
common  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  there  was  a  post- 
armistice  boom  with  the  result  that  we  now  find  the 
French  machine  tool  industry  producing  a  better  grade 
of  equipment  and  on  a  greatly  expanded  basis  when 
compared  with  what  was  known  in  pre-war  days,  and 
as  a  consequence  there  is  a  tendency  for  French  manu- 
facturers to  increase  their  participation  in  the  machine 
tool  trade  of  the  world. 

Reports  received  in  the  Bureau  indicate  that  very 
important  changes  are  taking  place  in  the  industrial 
life  of  France  which  should  have  their  eflFect  on  the 
market  for  the  better  types  of  machinery  in  that  terri- 
tory. There  is  a  tendency  to  re-equip  and  modernize 
the  factories  and  the  methods  of  manufacture  em- 
ployed; the  8-hr.  law  has  been  repealed,  and  there  is  a 
tendency  to  place  a  larger  share  of  production  on  the 
piece-work  system.  The  advantages  of  standardized 
production  are  well  recognized  and  where  practical, 
employed.  For  these  and  other  reasons  it  would  ap- 
pear at  once  that  the  position  of  France,  not  only 
as  a  producer  but  as  a  consumer  of  machinery  as 
well,  is  of  more  than  usual  interest  at  the  present 
time. 


Slight   Increase   in   Operations   of   Ohio 
Foundries 

The  Ohio  State  Foundrymen's  Association,  Cleve- 
land, reports  that  operations  of  Ohio  foundries  for 
•June  show  a  slight  increase  over  May.  During  May, 
operations  were  81.12  per  cent  of  normal  or  capacity. 
For  June  this  increased  to  81.27  per  cent.  June  one 
year  ago  showed  51  per  cent. 

The  normal  melt  figure  is  always  equivalent  to  the 
capacity  of  foundries  reporting.  The  capacity  of  all 
of  the  foundries  reporting  in  June  is  29,713  tons.  Every 
foundry  did  not  operate  at  capacity,  however,  and  the 
actual  melt  was  24,144  tons,  which  gives  a  percentage 
of  normal  or  capacity  of  81.27  per  cent. 

Total  stocks  on  hand  is  the  total  of  all  of  the  pig 
iron  and  ail  of  the  scrap  iron  on  hand.  During  May, 
this  figure  stood  at  82  per  cent.  June  has  increased  to 
87  per  cent.    June,  1922,  stood  at  101  per  cent. 

Stocks  received,  representing  a  total  of  all  of  the 
grades  of  pig  iron  and  all  of  the  grades  of  scrap  iron, 
show  a  further  decline.  Last  month  this  figure  stood 
at  56.34  per  cent.  June  figures  tapered  off  to  about 
52  per  cent.  This  compares  with  a  figure  of  42  per 
cent  for  June,  1922. 

For  June,  non-ferrous  operations  were  on  the  basis 
of  77.25  per  cent  of  capacity  or  normal.  May  stood  at 
72.13  per  cent.  Some  non-ferrous  operators  expect  a 
slight  tapering  off  during  the  remainder  of  the  hot  sea- 
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son,  and  look  forward  to  more  lively  business  starting 
with  the  fall  months.  The  report  says:  "Buying  of 
castings  continues  on  a  hand  to  mouth  basis.  Large 
contracts  for  future  requirements  are  not  numerous. 
The  light  and  medium  shops  seem  to  be  enjoying  better 
business  than  those  shops  confined  strictly  to  heavy 
castings. 

For  the  first  month  in  the  past  several,  June  shows  a 
tapering  off  in  total  pig  ii-on  production.  Foundry 
operators  generally  are  not  contracting  for  future  pig 
iron;  buying  largely  on  hand  to  mouth  basis." 
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TO  FIGHT  PITTSBURGH  BASE 


Representatives    of    Mid-Western    States    Meet — 
Mayor  of  Chicago  Issues  Statement 

Chicago,  July  23.— A  joint  interstate  commission 
appointed  'by  four  Mid-Western  States  to  figlit  the 
Pittsburgh  basing  plan  of  selling  steel  products  held  a 
meeting  at  the  Union  League  Club,  Chicago,  on  Satur- 
day, July  21,  -nnth  the  idea  of  forming  a  permanent 
organization,  but  owing  to  the  absence  of  B.  F.  Peek 
of  Moline,  111.,  another  meeting  will  be  called  for  this 
purpose.  The  commission  was  appointed  by  the  gover- 
nors of  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Iowa  and  Minnesota.  At- 
torney-General Herman  Ekern  of  Wisconsin,  Attorney- 
General  Clifford  L.  Hilton  of  Minneapolis  and  Senator 
John  T.  Denver  of  Illinois  headed  the  delegation  from 
their  respective  States.  B.  F.  Baker,  Kewanee,  111., 
represented  the  Western  Association  of  Rolled  Steel 
Consumers  and  S.  S.  Thompson,  Quincy,  111.,  repre- 
sented the  Illinois  Agricultural  Association. 

Mr.  Peek,  who  is  prominent  in  the  agitation  against 
the  Pittsburgh  base,  was  a  mem'ber  of  the  War  Indus- 
tries Board  during  the  war.  A  feature  of  the  meeting 
was  a  report  on  economic  phases  of  the  Pittsburgh 
basing  plan  prepared  by  a  committee  of  economists, 
among  whom  were  Prof.  John  R.  Commons  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin,  F.  B.  Garver,  professor  of  eco- 
nomics at  the  University  of  Minnesota,  Ivan  Wright, 
assistant  professor  of  economics  at  the  University  of 
Illinois  and  William  G.  Raymond,  dean  of  the  College 
of  Applied  Science  at  the  State  University  of  Iowa. 
The  commission  will  eventually  go  to  Washington 
where  it  will  appear  before  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission. 

Mayor  Dever  of  Chicago  has  instructed  the  corpora- 
tion counsel  of  Chicago  to  make  an  investigation  of 
the  Pittsburgh  plus  plan  to  determine  what  steps,  if 
any,  should  be  taken  by  the  city  to  cooperate  in  the 
fight  against  the  practice.  The  letter  of  the  mayor  to 
the  city  council  reads  in  part  as  follows: 


"In  various  trade  journals,  and  in  the  public  prints 
it  has  been  stated  that  this  trade  practice  in  the  steel 
industi-y  places  an  illogical  burden  on  Chicago  industry 
of  between  $5,000,000  and  $8,000,000  annually.  This 
directly  increases  the  cost  of  all  construction  and  build- 
ing operations  in  which  steel  is  used.  It  is  further 
said  in  these  publications  to  which  I  have  referred  that 
numerous  industries  are  awaiting  only  the  abolition  of 
Pittsburgh  plus  to  locate  in  the  Chicago  district  and  in 
one  of  these  publications,  the  official  publication  of  the 
Chicago  Real  Estate  Board,  that  the  abolition  of  this 
trade  practice  would  result  in  the  immediate  location  of 
more  than  $200,000,000  of  new  industries  and  the  em- 
ployment of  50,000  additional  workmen  in  Chicago  and 
vicinity.  I  am  advised  that  numerous  municipalities, 
trade  and  civic  organizations  have  addressed  memo- 
rials to  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  voicing  their 
protests  against  the  continuance  of  the  artificial  price 
fixing  which  so  directly  aflfeots  vital  municipal  activ- 
ities." 


Four  State 


Hold  Up  Pittsburgh  Basing  Case 
Until  December 

Washington,  July  24. — Rebuttal  proceedings  in  the 
Pittsburgh  basing  case  were  postponed  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  yesterday  until  Dec.  10  on  request 
of  attorneys-general  of  four  States  in  the  Middle  West. 
The  commission  announced  that  the  legislatures  in 
Illinois,  Iowa,  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin  had  appropri- 
ated special  funds  for  the  use  of  attorneys-general  in 
their  respective  States  in  conducting  intensive  studies 
into  the  problem  of  steel  distribution  and  prices.  The 
attorneys-general  filed  petitions  with  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  yesterday  in  order  to  comply  with  the 
legislation  which  authorized  them  to  conduct  an  inde- 
pendent investigation  of  the  proceedings  brought  by 
the  commission  against  the  United  States  Steel  Cor- 
poration and  others  in  the  "Pittsburgh  plus"  case. 
Proceedings  were  originally  scheduled  for  Aug  6,  but 
the  State  officials  requested  six  months  for  their  special 
inquiries. 


ASK  FOR  REHEARING 


Steel   Companies  File  Petition   in   Assigned   Coal 
Car  Case 

Washington,  July  24. — Following  the  action  of 
subsidiaries  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  in 
petitioning  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to 
reopen  the  so-called  assigned  coal  car  case,  similar  re- 
quests were  made  in  petitions  filed  with  the  commis- 
sion yesterday  by  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation  and 
its  subsidiaries,  including  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Corpora- 
tion, Bethlehem  Mines  Corporation,  and  Pennsylvania- 
Mary  Coal  Co.,  and  the  Seaboard  By-Product  Coke  Co., 
the  Chicago  By-Product  Coke  Co.,  the  Donner-Union 
Coke  Corporation,  and  the  Rainey-Wood  Coke  Co. 

In  its  petition  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation  de- 
clares that  the  effect  of  the  commission's  order  would 
be  disastrous  upon  it,  its  labor,  its  business  and  upon 
consumers  of  steel.  It  says  that  the  order  would  re- 
quire the  petitioner's  cars  to  lie  idle  and  unused  when 
the  number  of  such  cars  available  for  use  at  the  30 
coal  mines  of  the  petitioner  exceeds  the  percentage  dis- 
tribution of  cars  to  other  mines  in  the  same  district 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Cor- 
poration subsidiaries  may  be  able  and  willing  to  cause 
all  of  its  4000  private  coal  cars  to  be  loaded  and  shipped 
and  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  railroads  may 
have  the  necessary  trackage  and  equipment  for  such  a 
movement.  The  Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation  petition 
says  that  its  subsidiaries  consume  13,000,000  tons  of 
coal  annually. 

The  petition  further  declares  that  the  corporation 
did  not  base  its  request  for  a  reopening  of  the  case 
solely  upon  technical  rights  regarding  its  property  and 
interests  affected  but  relied  largely  upon  the  public 
character  and  responsibility  of  the  commission's  func- 
tions and  vast  public  importance  of  the  commission's 


order  and  the  total  inadequacy  of  the  record  to  sup- 
port it. 

Complaint  of  Coke  Producers 
The  petition  of  the  producers  of  by-product  coke, 
owning  1900  standard  steel  hopper  bottom  coal  cars 
and  operating  530  by-product  ovens  consuming  10,250 
tons  of  coal  daily,  declared  that  the  order  was  sub- 
versive of  their  entire  plan  of  operation  of  their  busi- 
ness and  destructive  of  the  means  adopted  by  them  to 
assure  their  ability  to  meet  public  obligations.  These 
oven  interests  among  other  operations  sell  gas  to  com- 
panies that  supply  municipalities.  They  declared  that 
they  could  not  store  coal  without  making  the  cost  of 
gas  prohibitive  for  sale  to  the  public  and  even  if  they 
could  find  customers  for  their  gas  and  coke  the  effect 
of  the  order  would  be  to  increase  the  cost  of  public 
service  gas  and  the  use  of  such  coke.  It  also  was  said 
that  the  order  would  mean  the  immediate  destruction 
in  large  part  of  the  values  represented  by  their  invest- 
ment in  coal  cars  and  the  denial  absolutely  to  their  use 
and  enjoyment  of  their  coal  cars  to  the  extent  the 
placement  of  the  cars  at  the  mines  serving  them  would 
exceed  the  pro  rata  share  of  available  cars  to  which 
other  mines  in  the  district  should  be  concurrently  en- 
titled. After  calling  attention  to  the  general  idea  that 
the  coking  of  coal  so  as  to  conserve  the  gas  and  the 
other  by-products  is  a  consei-vation  of  natural  re- 
sources, the  by-product  coke  makers  said  "the  public 
interest  arising  from  such  conservation  seems  to  peti- 
tioners to  be  fully  as  important  as  the  possible  public 
interest  in  the  equalization  of  operation  among  the 
efficient  and  inefficient  bituminous  coal  mines." 


The  Timken  steel  from  which  Timken  bearings  are 
made  has  a  carbon  content  of  from  0.15  to  0.20  per  cent 
instead  of  a  carbon  content  of  0.29  as  was  stated  in  a 
recently  published  Timken  roller  bearing  advertisement. 
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NO  CHANGE   IN   EXPORT 

I'ar  Eastern  Business  Moilerate — Chinese  Market 

More  Active — Foreign  Pig  Iron  Too  Higli 

to  Import 

New  York,  July  24. — Export  traile  shows  no  par- 
ticular improvement  with  the  exception  of  Chinese 
merchant  buyinp,  which  is  bejjinning  to  exhibit  slightly 
more  animation  than  for  several  months.  Japanese 
merchant  buying  in  the  United  States  is  at  a  standstill, 
most  of  the  current  business  being  from  the  govern- 
mont  and  large  interests.  In  South  America  the  Chil- 
i;in  State  Railways  with  a  branch  office  in  the  United 
States  at  141  Broadway,  New  York,  is  receiving  bids 
on  a  quantity  of  manganese  steel  switches  and  cross- 
ings and  will  probably  be  in  the  market  in  a  month  or 
two  for  the  annual  rail  requirements  of  the  state  rail- 
roads. Some  activity  in  purchases  of  rails  and  railroad 
material  is  expected  from  the  Argentine  State  Railways 
before  long.  The  state  railroads  represent  about  15 
per  cent  of  the  total  mileage  of  the  country. 

Railroad  business  from  Japan  at  present  is  confined 
to  a  tender  on  five  miles  of  60-lb.  rails  from  a  privately 
owned  railroad  in  Korea,  which  is  a  feeder  line  to  the 
Korean  State  Railways,  owned  and  controlled  by  the 
Imperial  Government  Railways.  The  18,000  boxes  of 
tin  plate  on  which  bids  were  opened  by  the  Nippon  Oil 
Co.,  July  16,  were  awarded  to  the  New  York  branch  of 
a  Japanese  export  house.  The  tender  of  the  Imperial 
Government  Railways,  pending  for  .some  time,  calling 
for  about  150  tons  of  steel  sheet  piling  was  awarded 


to  Suzuki  &  Co.,  New  York,  and  placed  with  a  large 
independent. 

Chinese  buyers  are  showing  a  slight  renewal  of 
activity  and  inquiries  are  current  for  second-hand 
plates,  wire  shorts,  steel  pipe,  cold-rolled  shafting  of 
large  size  for  use  in  connection  with  textile  mills,  sheet 
bar  crop  ends  and  some  small  lots  of  casting  copper. 
Following  a  several  weeks'  period  of  refusal  by  Chinese 
merchants  to  pay  the  prices  asked  by  sellers  in  the 
United  States  for  wire  shorts,  business  has  been 
renewed  in  a  few  instances,  the  Chinese  evidently  being 
willing  to  transact  business  in  this  commodity  at  about 
$50  per  ton,  f.a.s.  American  port. 

In  contrast  to  reports  that  low-priced  foreign  iron 
is  available,  importers  continue  to  point  out  that  Con- 
tinental iron  about  equivalent  to  No.  2X  foundry  is 
quotable  at  not  less  than  $27.50  to  $28  p«r  ton,  c.i.f. 
Atlantic  port,  and  importers  of  Scotch  foundry  are  un- 
able to  offer  No.  3  at  better  than  about  $30  per  ton, 
c.i.f.  port.  One  importer  of  British  iron  is  able  to  offer 
a  Middlesbrough  foundry  iron,  low  in  phosphorus  at 
$28  per  ton,  c.i.f.  Atlantic  port. 

The  Brazilian  Minister  of  Public  Works  has  author- 
ized the  Federal  inspector  of  railroads  to  call  for  bids 
for  the  steel  work  on  a  railroad  bridge  over  the  Mossoro 
River,  in  the  state  of  Rio  Grande  do  Norte,  the  cost  not 
to  exceed  $1,000,000,  says  a  report  to  the  Bureau  of 
Foreign   and   Domestic  Commerce. 

Recent  British  statistics  on  pig  iron  exports  show 
in  May  4281  tons  of  pig  exported  from  the  Middles- 
brough district  to  the  United  States,  the  largest  ton- 
nage to  any  one  country.  Germany  was  second  with 
3862  tons  and  Australia  third  with  3745  tons. 


FRENCH    BUSINESS    IMPROVES 


Domestic     Trade     Good     and     Export     Improves 

Slightly — Mills   Delay    Booking   for 

Fourth  Quarter 

Paris,  France,  July  13.— Business  is  flourishing 
with  domestic  consumers,  and  export  shows  consider- 
able improvement.  Prices  have  finally  become  stable 
with  a  distinct  tendency  to  advance,  exceptional  price 
reductions  no  longer  existing,  as  most  works-have  been 
able  to  fill  their  books  with  highly  satisfactory  busi- 
ness. It  is  reported  that  many  works  are  reluctant 
to  accept  orders  at  current  prices  for  delivery  in 
August  or  later,  expecting  further  increases  before  the 
end  of  the  year.  As  a  result  of  the  good  export  trade 
enjoyed  by  Belgium,  offers  from  this  source  to  French 
consumers  are  less  numerous  and  of  small  importance. 
The  United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom  are  re- 
ported to  be  making  fairly  extensive  purchases  in 
France  and  Luxemburg,  doulatless  taking  advantage  of 
the  present  favorable  rates  of  exchange.  It  is  believed 
that  British  buyers  are  at  present  active  in  accumulat- 
ing stocks  in  view  of  the  possibility  of  a  reduced  French 
output  because  of  the  anticipated  curtailment  in 
deliveries  of  Ruhr  coke  and  the  prospect  of  miners' 
strikes  in  both  France  and  England. 

The  French  production  of  iron  and  steel  in  May 
totaled  393,400  metric  tons  of  pig  iron  against  350,500 
metric  tons  in  April,  and  399,200  tons  of  steel  against 
365,800  tons  in  April. 

Pig  Iron. — Demand  has  increased  considerably  and 
v/orks  are  no  longer  inclined  to  quote  for  future  de- 
liveries, confining  offers  at  present  prices  to  delivery 
well  within  the  third  quarter.  Prices  vary  with  differ- 
ent furnaces  and  localities.  Prices  are  generally  based 
upon  the  facilities  available  to  the  furnace  for  obtain- 
ing coke  supplies.  The  average  quotation  on  medium 
phosphorus  foundry  iron.  No.  3  P.  L.  is  380  to  390  fr. 
per  metric  ton,  at  furnace.  A  good  export  demand 
from  Italy,  Belgium  and  the  United  States  is  reported. 
Lorraine  furnaces  are  quoting  for  export,  f.o.b.  Ant- 
werp, 420  to  425  fr.  per  metric  ton  (Belgian  currency) 
for  Bessemer  basic  and  460  fr.  (Belgian)  for  ordinary, 
chill-cast,  pig  iron.  No.  3.  Hematite  is  now  quoted  at 
410  to  420  fr.  per  metric  ton  in  the  East  and  430  fr. 
per  metric  ton  at  furnaces  in  the  Southwest.  British 
hematite,  mixed  numbers,  is  quoted  at  525  fr.  per  ton 


in  the  Paris  area,  which  is  too  higlh  to  compete  with  the 
domestic  product. 

Ferroalloys. — The  Comptoir  Electro-Metallurgique 
announced  new  prices  on  July  1.  Ferrosilieon,  20  per 
cent,  has  been  reduced  50  fr.  per  ton  to  700  fr.;  40  and 
90  per  cent  are  unchanged  at  950  fr.  and  2100  fr.  per 
ton,  respectively,  and  75  per  cent  has  been  reduced  50 
fr.  per  meti-ic  ton  to  1650  fr.  Ferrochrome,  2  to  4  per 
cent  Cr.  has  been  increased  30  fr.  per  metric  ton  to 
2460  fr.;  4  to  6  per  cent  Cr.  reduced  115  fr.  per  metric 
ton  to  1785  fr.;  6  to  8  per  cent  Cr.  reduced  by  85  fr. 
per  metric  ton  to  1735  fr.;  and  8  to  10  per  cent  Cr. 
reduced  115  fr.  per  metric  ton  to  1695  fr.  Spiegeleisen, 
10  to  12  per  cent  Mn.,  is  quoted  at  520  fr.  per  metric 
ton  in  the  East,  18  to  20  per  cent  Mn.,  at  620  to  635  fr. 
per  metric  ton. 

Semi-finished  Material. — Export  trade  is  better, 
particularly  sales  to  the  United  Kingdom,  as,  it  is 
reported,  British  prices  are  20  per  cent  higher  than 
Belgian  or  French  exrport  quotations.  As  a  result  of 
increased  demand  works  are  booked  to  capacity  for 
about  6  weeks.  One  firm  in  western  France  is  stated 
to  have  booked  business  in  semi-finished  material  for 
export  to  the  United  Kingdom  at  £6  15s.  per  metric 
ton,  f.o.b.  Antwerp.  At  present  Bessemer  basic  blooms 
are  being  quoted  at  900  to  940  fr.,  f.o.b.  works,  for  do- 
mestic consumption  and  560  to  565  fr.  (Belgian  cur- 
rency), f.o.b.  Antwerp,  for  export;  billets  940  to  1000 
fr.,  f.o.b.  works,  domestic  consumption  and  590  to  600 
fr.  (Belgian  currency),  f.o.b.  Antwerp,  for  export.  The 
building  trades  are  active,  but  the  season  is  rather  well 
advanced.  Beams  and  angles  are  quoted  at  1100  to 
1170  fr.  per  metric  ton  for  domestic  consumption  and 
640  to  670  fr.  (Belgian  currency),  f.o.b.  Antwerp,  for 
export.  Bars  are  quoted  at  1120  to  1160  fr.  per  metric 
ton,  base,  for  domestic  consumption  and  700  fr.  (Bel- 
gian  currency) ,   f.o.b.    Antwerp,   for   export. 

Sheets. — Prices  have  somewhat  stabilized  and  the 
following  average  prices  are  quoted  for  domestic  con- 
sumption, f.ojb.  works:  heavy  sheets,  1260  to  1360  fr. 
per  metric  ton;  medium,  1500  to  1720  fr.  and  light, 
1840  to  2000  fr. 

Coke. — About  161,000  tons  of  Ruhr  coke  was  im- 
ported in  June.  From  imports  of  British  and  Dutch 
coals  about  100,000  tons  of  coke  is  produced  monthly, 
exclusive  of  collieries  and  steel  works.  British  and 
American  contracts  have  in  most  cases  expired,  and 
there  is  no  inclination  to  renew. 


Iron   and    Steel   Markets 


A  MORE  ACTIVE  WEEK 


Extent    of    Current    Demand    Regarded 
Favorably 

Pig  Iron  and  Steel  Output  Less — Low  Prices 
for  German  Steel 

The  week  has  brought  more  activity  in  some 
forms  of  finished  steel,  particularly  plates  and 
structural  material,  but  not  to  the  extent  of  affect- 
ing prices.  There  is  a  general  expectation,  also, 
that  several  more  weeks  will  pass  without  a  decisive 
change  in  the  present  positions  of  buyers  and  sellers. 

It  is  evident  that  some  of  the  smaller  steel  com- 
panies whose  rollings  have  fallen  considerably  from 
the  recent  peak,  must  soon  have  larger  orders  to 
maintain  profitable  operations,  but  there  are  few 
signs  today  of  either  forward  buying  on  the  one 
hand  or  of  price  cutting  to  help  order  books  on  the 
other. 

That  early  delivery  business  develops  each  week 
in  the  volume  that  has  marked  July  is  favorably 
construed  in  view  of  the  continued  smallness  of 
cancellations  and  the  moderate  size  of  consumers' 
stocks. 

Some  further  decline  has  come  in  blast  furnace 
and  steel  works  activities  in  the  Pittsburgh  and 
nearby  districts.  The  Carnegie  Steel  Co.  is  run- 
ning at  92  per  cent  of  ingot  capacity,  while  Pitts- 
burgh and  Valley  independent  companies  are  aver- 
aging above  80  per  cent. 

There  has  been  some  accumulation  of  steel  in- 
gots, and  in  semi-finished  steel  concessions  have 
been  made,  as  low  as  $40  having  been  quoted  on 
sheet  bars  and  slabs  outside  the  Pittsburgh  and 
Valley  districts,  as  against  a  $42.50  contract  price. 

As  for  several  weeks,  what  yielding  has  ap- 
peared in  finished  steel  prices  has  been  chiefly  in 
sheets,  which  larger  buyers  have  obtained  at  3.75c. 
for  black,  and  on  hot-rolled  flats.  There  is  some 
laxity  also  on  extras  in  the  case  of  bars  for  cold 
finishing,  and  on  bolts,  nuts  and  rivets  the  market 
is  easier. 

The  automotive  industries,  with  all  their  favor- 
able outlook,  are  no  longer  free  buyers  of  steel,  and 
the  largest  maker  has  been  most  frequently  named 
in  connection  with  suspensions  of  steel  deliveries. 
A  number  of  parts  manufacturers  are  now  on  a 
75  per  cent  operating  basis. 

The  effect  of  the  eight-hour  day  on  steel  costs 
will  develop  slowly.  It  may  be  a  factor  in  the 
firm  attitude  of  most  sellers,  but  it  is  recognized 
that  the  turning  point  in  the  present  market  situ- 
ation will  come  before  much  progress  can  be 
made  toward  the  short  day. 

A  number  of  fabricating  shops  that  a  few 
months  ago  held  for  full  prices  are  now  aggres- 
sive in  seeking  business.  Including  2500  tons  for 
Japan,  and  over  11,000  tons  for  private  under- 
takings, the  week's  awards  for  steel  work  exceed 
23,000  tons.  The  projected  Palmer  House  in  Chi- 
cago puts  the  total  of  fresh  inquiries  to  fully 
18,500  tons. 


At  Chicago  the  call  for  steel  for  oil  tanks  has 
kept  up,  and  for  30,000  tons  of  such  work  now 
under  inquiry  there  much  of  the  steel  would  be 
drawn  fi-om  mills  farther  east,  Chicago  plate  mills 
not  being  able  to  promise  the  deliveries  wanted. 
A  Kansas  fabricator  has  been  obliged  lately  to 
go  to  a  Pittsburgh  mill  for  5000  tons  of  steel  for 
an  oil  tank  contract. 

Lower  warehouse  prices  have  appeared  in  sev- 
eral markets.  Chicago  reports  a  15-cent  conces- 
sion on  wire  nails.  At  Cleveland  there  has  been 
some  shading  by  jobbers  in  galvanized  sheets,  and 
at  certain  points  in  Ohio  prices  on  bars,  plates 
and  shapes  have  shown  keener  competition  be- 
tween Cleveland  and  Pittsburgh  warehouses. 

Active  inquiries  for  railroad  cars  are  less  than 
2000  in  number.  Little  railroad  equipment  has 
been  ordered  but  increased  interest  is  noted  in 
repair  work. 

A  moderate  increase  in  buying  of  pig  iron  is 
responsible  for  a  more  cheerful  feeling  in  that 
market,  but  prices  have  gone  lower.  At  Chicago  and 
in  the  East,  foundry  and  basic  grades  are  down 
from  50c.  to  $1  per  ton,  and  while  |25  still  pre- 
vails in  the  South,  sales  have  been  made  as  low  as 
$24.  Charcoal  iron  has  been  reduced  $4.50  and 
silveries  and  Bessemer  ferrosilicon,  $5.  The  largest 
transaction  of  the  week  was  the  purchase  of  20,000 
to  25,000  tons  of  foundry  grades  by  a  cast-iron 
pipe  company. 

German  steel  prices,  though  advanced  over  two 
and  one-fourth  times  in  four  weeks,  cannot  keep 
pace  with  the  fall  of  mark  exchange.  Though  thin 
sheets  are  now  over  18  million  marks  per  ton.  the 
equivalent  American  price  is  1.73c.  per  pound.  The 
equivalent  of  the  steel  bar  price  is  1.05c.  Foundry 
iron  is  barely  $10.25  per  ton  and  steel  ingots  $16.25. 

There  are  more  predictions  of  severe  competi- 
tion from  German  steel,  even  in  the  United  States, 
when  the  Ruhr  settlement  comes.  Recently  German 
bars  were  quoted  for  delivery  at  a  Gulf  port  at 
$8  per  ton  below  the  price  of  Pittsburgh  bars. 

GeiTTiany  has  bought  shipbuilding  material  in 
Great  Britain.  India  has  bought  15,000  tons  of 
rails  from  British  mills,  and  Japan,  Australia  and 
South  Africa  are  also  in  the  rail  market. 


Pittsburgh 

Moderate     Improvement     in     Demand,     But 

Buyers  Are  Conservative 

Pittsburgh,  July  24. — In  a  number  of  dii-ections 
the  steel  market  reflects  a  slight  increase  in  interest 
on  the  part  of  consumers  and  distributors,  and  the  trade 
consequently  is  beginning  to  take  hope  that  a  revival 
in  business"  is  not  far  off.  There  has  been  no  change 
in  the  character  of  demand,  which  still  is  for  small 
individual  lots,  and  in  practically  all  cases,  for  very 
prompt  shipment.  Collectively,  rather  than  indi- 
vidually, is  the  inquiry  better  than  it  has  been  recently, 
since  there  is  no  forward  buying.  The  demand,  how- 
ever, is  helpful  in  sustaining  finished  steel  prices, 
since  the  orders  generally  are  going  to  the  mills  with 
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A  (Comparison  of  Prices 


AJvanics  Over  llic  Previous  Work    in    ll< 

At    dale.    Olio   week,    one    iiKinlh.    an 
F..r   KarJv   Delii 


Type,  Declines  in   Ifalioi 
le   year   previous 


Pitr    Irnn    -r.       .^  ,„         July  24,  July  1 7,  Jnne  2t),  July  25, 

lit    iron.  Per  Gross  Ton  :      1923        1923  1923  1922 

No.    2X.    Philadelphia t....    jaS.Sd     $27.5fi  $30.76  $28.76 

No.  2,  \':illiy  f  11111:1.  .t.  ..  .    25.00        25.00  26.50  25.00 

No.    2,    S.-M'.,i,      .-nii;..    29.05        29.05  29.05  22.55 

No.  2.  l!ii'i    :     \i:i...    25.00        25.00  25.00  18.50 

No.    2   1-1                         .^.■'..     Zl.M        28.00  30.00  25.00 

Basic..! I   I    .  .     ir,.SO       26.50  28.14  25.75 

Ba.sic.    \   ill         I   ,    '     ..         .    25.00        25.00  27.00  24.00 

Vallev    1:                     :    ;    l'>;h.   28.26        28.26  29.26  26.77 

Mallealil.      .   Ill     iL     ■     37.50        28.00  30.00  25.00 

Malleiii;.      \                          ...     H.SO       25.50  26.50  27.00 

Grayf.i:        1  1   1       in 26.26        26.26  27.76  26.26 

L.  S.   pIkii.imI,    iln.  ,1:;,..  ..     33.iS       36.65  36.65  31.65 

Ferronuuifc-aiicsi-,  fiiiiiM«"..117.50      117.50  125.00  67.50 

Rails,  Billets,  Etc.,   per  Gross  Ton : 

O.-h.  rails,  heavy,  at  mill.. $43.00     $43.00  $43.00  $40.00 

Bess,    billets,    Pittsburgh..    42.50       42.50  42.50  35.00 

O.-h.   billets,   Pittsburgh...    42.50        42.50  42.50  35.00 

O.-h    Sheet  bars.   P'gh 42.50        42.50  42.50  35.00 

Forging  billets,  base,  P'gh.   47.50        47.50  47.50  40.00 

O.-h.  billets,  Phila 47.67        47.67  47.67  40.17 

Wire   rods,    Pittsburgh....   51.00       51.00  51.00  40.00 

Cents      Cents  Cents  Cent-s 

Skelp,  gr.  steel,   P'gh,  lb..      2.40         2.40  2.45  1.70 

Light  rails  at  miiir. 2.25         2.25  2.25  1.75 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel, 

Per  Lh.  to  Large  Buyers:     Cents      Cents  Cents  Cent-s 

Iron    bars,    Philadelphia...      2.67          2.67  2.72  1.925 

Iron  bars,  Chicago 2.50          2.50  2.50  2.00 

Steel   bars,   Pittsburgh....      2.40         2.40  2.40  1.70 

Steel  bars,   Chicago 2.60          2.60  2.60  1.75 

Steel   bars,    New   York....      2.74          2.74  2.74  2.04 

Tank  plates,  Pittsburgh ..  .      2.50          2.50  2.50  1.70 

Tank   Plate."!.   Chicago 2.80          2.80  2.80  1.75 

Tank  plates.   New   York.  .  .      2.84          2.84  2.84  2.04 

Eeams.     Pittsburgh 2.50          2.50  2.50  1.70 

Beams,    Chicago 2.70          2.70  2.70  1.75 

Beams.   New  York 2.84          2.84  2.84  2.04 

Steel  hoops,  Pittsburgh.  ..  .      3.15          3.15  3.30  2.50 

•The  average   switching  charge   for   delivery   to  foundrie; 
in  the  Chicago  district  is  61c.  per  ton. 

tSilicon,   1.75  to  2.25.      JSilicon.   2.25  to  2.75. 

The  prices  in  the  above  table  are  for  domestic  delivery  an 


uly  24, 

July  17,  J 

une26 

July  2 

1923 

1923 

Centa 

Cents 

Cents 

Cen  1 

.1.7.? 

3.85 

3.85 

3.15 

5.00 

5.00 

5.00 

4.15 

3.00 

3.00 

3.00 

2.40 

3.00 

3.00 

3.00 

2.40 

2.75 

2.75 

2.75 

2.25 

3.80 

3.80 

3.80 

3.05 

Sheets,  Nails  and  Wire, 

Per  Lb.  to  Laige  Buyers: 
Sheets,  black,  No.  28.  P'gh. 
Sheets,  galv.,  No.  28,  P'gh. 
Sheets,  blue  an'l'd,  9  &  10 

Wire  nails.  Pittsburgh 

Plain  wire,  Pittsburgh.... 
Biirbed  wire,  galv.,  P'gh.  . 
Tin  plate,  100-Ib.  box,  P'gh.   $5.50        $5.50        $5.50        $4.75 


Old   Material  per  Gross  Ton : 

Carwheels,  Chicago $20 

(;arwheels,  Philadelphia...  20 
Heavy  steel  scrap,  P'gh.  . .  11 
Heavy  steel  scrap,  Phila..  16 
Heavy  steel  scrap,  Ch'go,.   17 

No.   1  cast,  Pittsburgh 20 

No.  1  cast,  Philadelphia..  20 
No.  1  oast.  Ch'go.  (net  ton)  IS 
No.  1  RR.  wrot.  Phila...'.  18 
No.  1  RR.  wrot.  Ch'go.  (net)    14 


50      $20.50      $ 


21.50 

$19.50 

22.00 

17.50 

20.50 

17.25 

17.50 

15.00 

17.50 

15.50 

23.50 

19.00 

22.00 

17.50 

21.50 

17.00 

21.00 

17.50 

15.00 

14.00 

Coke,    Connellsville,  per  Net  Ton  at  Oven  : 

Furnace   coke,    prompt.  .  .  .    $4.50        $4.50        $4.75 
Foundry  coke,    prompt....      5.25  5.25  5.50 


Metals 

Per  Lb.  to  Large  Buyers:  Cents 
Lake  copper.  New  York...  15.00 
Electrolytic  copper,  refinery   14.50 

Zinc,  St.  Louis e.lO 

Zinc,  New  York 6.^5 

Lead,  St.  Louis e,.10 

Lead.   New  York «.25 

'  Tin   (Straits).  New  York .  . 3!>.«2 '/^ 

Antimony    (Asiatic),  N.   Y.    7.00 

d  do  not  necessarily  apply  to  e.vport  bus 


Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

15.00 

15.12% 

14.00 

14.50 

14.75 

13.75 

6.12% 

5.70 

5.95 

6.47% 

6.05 

6.30 

5.90 

6.70 

5.40 

6.00 

7.00 

5.75 

38.00 

40.37% 

32.12 

Composite  Price  July  24,  1923,  Finished  Steel,  2.775c.  Per  lb. 

Based  on   prices  of   steel   bars,  )  f 

beams,  tank  plates,  plain  wire,  (,.      .  ' 

open-hearth    rails,    black    pipe  ( ) 

and  black  sheets  J  These  products  constitule  SS  per  cent  of  the  L 

rnited  States  output  of  finished  .»tecl 

Composite  Price  July  24.  1923,  Pig  Iron,  $2.5.68  Per  (iross  Ton 


Julv     17,    1923, 

June    26,   1923, 

July    25,  1922, 

ear  pre-war  average, 


Based  on  average  of  basic  and  tuundiy 
irons,  the  ba.sic  being  Valley  quotation, 
the  foundry  an  average  of  Chicago, 
Philadelphia  and  Birmingham 


r  July     17.   1923, 

)  June    26,   1923, 

)  July    25,   1922, 

L  10-year  pre-war  average. 


$25.93 
27.79 
24.05 


the  lightest  order  books,  which  might  othe 
sufficiently  in  need  of  business  to  cut  prices.  The  mills 
which  are  best  off  in  the  matter  of  orders  generally 
are  shipping  more  tonnage  than  they  are  putting  on 
their  books  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  Steel  Cor- 
poration subsidiaries,  the  condition^  of  producers  is 
such  that  they  must  soon  have  larger  orders  to  main- 
tain profitable  operation. 

Not  much  trouble  now  is  experienced  by  large  lot 
buyers  of  black  sheets  to  get  them  at  3.75c.  base.  Hot- 
rolled  flats  are  easy,  but  these  are  the  only  real  points 
of  weakness  that  yet  have  cropped  out,  although  there 
are  reports  that  some  of  the  makers  of  hot-rolled  bars 
are  not  adhering  rigidly  to  the  extra  of  $3  per  ton 
recently  established  for  bars  of  cold  finishing  quality. 
The  automotive  industry,  notwithstanding  the  favor- 
able reports  as  to  production,  is  not  a  free  buyer  of 
steel  at  present.  Manufacturers  who  have  new  models 
coming  out  for  the  1924  season  are  rather  slow  to 
release  specifications  to  the  body  and  part  makers  and 
the  latter  cannot  place  orders  for  material  until  they 
know  just  what  is  required.  The  Ford  Motor  Co., 
despite  the  fact  that  in  the  first  six  months  of  the 
year  it  had   an   output  at  the   rate   of   1,800,000  cars 


annually,  is  most  frequently  mentioned  as  a  company 
which  is  cancelling  or  suspendine  tonnages. 

A  slight  increase  in  activity  in  pig  iron  has  been 
attended  by  further  price  recessions,  l.jt  not  by  Valley 
furnaces.  The  latter,  including  the  steel  works'  furnaces 
making  merchant  iron,  are  holding  more  firmly  to  the 
recent  prices  and  letting  the  low-priced  business  go 
elsewhere.  Decline  in  blast  furnace  activities  in  this 
and  nearby  districts  has  begun.  The  Republic  Iron  & 
Steel  Co.  has  put  off  its  No.  3  Hazelton  furnace  for 
relining  and  the  Carnegie  Steel  Co.  has  blown  out  a 
furnace  at  Niles,  Ohio,  one  at  Sharon,  Pa.,  and  the 
Edith  Furnace  in  Pittsburgh.  The  latter  company  now 
has  50  of  its  59  furnaces  making  iron.  The  Jones  & 
Laughlin  Steel  Corporation  recently  blew  out  one  of  its 
Aliquippa  stacks,  but  still  has  11  of  its  12  furnaces  in. 
Altogether,  119  furnaces  out  of  a  total  of  138  in  this 
and  nearby  districts  now  are  making  iron,  while  one 
furnace  is  banked.  This  is  a  loss  of  si,\  fuih.n.  I'L.tn 
the  recent  peak  point.  Steel  works  op.  1  1  : 
material  decline.  Carnegie  Steel  Co.  i^  1  1  : 
92  per  cent  ingot  capacity  and  indepeiuieiil  c.iinii.i'iie.. 
are  averaging  above  80  per  cent.  There  is  some  ac- 
cumulation of  ingots  on  the  yards  of  most  companies 
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and  while  quoted  prices  show  no  variation,  the  market 
on  semi-finished  material  is  soft  and  concessions  are 
being  made  to  move  tonnages  promptly.  As  low  as 
$40  mill  has  been  quoted  by  producers  outside  of  the 
Pittsburgh  and  Youngstown  districts  on  sheet  bars_ 
and   slabs. 

The  decline  in  scrap  prices  still  is  unchecked,  heavy 
melting  grade  now  being  quoted  at  $17  to  $18,  delivered 
this  district,  as  against  the  high  point  of  the  early 
part  of  the  year  of  $27  to  $27.50.  Curtailment  of  coke 
production  has  been  sufficient  to  check  the  decline  in 
that  product,  but  prices  are  not  materially  higher  than 
they  were  a  week  ago. 

Pig  Iron. — Interest  in  the  market  on  the  part  of 
melters  has  expanded  slightly  in  the  past  week,  but  it 
has  been  confined  largely  to  the  foundries.  The  market 
on  the  steel-making  grades  has  heen  quite  as  dull  as  it 
has  been  at  any  time  recently.  Westinghouse  Electric 
&  Mfg.  Co.,  which  recently  inquired  for  400  tons  each 
of  No.  2  and  No.  3  foundry  iron  for  Trafford  and  700 
tons  of  No.  1,  and  350  tons  of  No.  2X  for  Cleveland, 
closed  for  these  tonnages  late  last  week.  The  ii-on  for 
Trafford  went  to  a  western  Pennsylvania  furnace  at 
$25  for  No.  2  and  $24.50  for  No.  3,  the  freight  to  desti- 
nation being  $1.13  per  ton.  This  figures  back  to  $24.37 
at  Valley  furnace,  but  no  Valley  producers  yet  have 
gone  that  low  for  No.  2  iron,  although  we  note  one 
recent  sale  of  100  tons  of  No.  2X  iron  at  $25  Valley 
furnace,  which,  deducting  the  silicon  differential,  would 
mean  $24.50  for  No.  2  plain.  The  National  Radiator 
Co.,  Johnstown,  Pa.,  is  in  the  market  for  1000  to  1500 
tons  of  No.  2  or  No.  2X  iron  for  each  of  its  three  plants 
at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  Johnstown  and  New  Castle,  Pa. 
Union  Radiator  Co.,  Johnstown,  Pa.,  is  inquiring  for 
500  tons  of  No.  2  foundry.  Malleable  h'on  is  a  good  deal 
of  a  drug  on  the  market  here  as  in  other  markets.  We 
note  one  sale  of  500  tons  of  this  grade  to  a  glass  works 
foundry  at  $24.50,  Valley  furnace.  Carload  lots  of 
Bessemer  iron  have  been  sold  at  $26.50,  and  the  Mid- 
vale  Co.  at  Nicetown,  Pa.,  has  put  out  an  inquiry  for 
500  tons. 

The  freight  is  too  high  for  this  business  to  ibe  placed 
locally.  American  Steel  Foundries  is  seeking  1000  tons 
of  basic  for  its  Chicago  works.  This  business  hardly 
will  come  to  nearby  furnaces  on  account  of  the  high 
freight.  Low  phosphorous  iron  now  is  available  from 
the  East  at  as  low  as  $33.50  delivered  this  district, 
but  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  still  is  quoting  $33,  Leba- 
non, and  the  Valley  producer  of  this  grade  is  holding 
at  $34  furnace  and  reports  the  sale  of  about  100  tons 
at  that  figure. 

We  quote  Valley  furnace,  the  freight  rate  for  de- 
livery to  the  Cleveland  or  Pittsburgh  district  being 
$1.76  per  gross   ton: 

Basic     $25.00 

Bessemer   26.50 

Gray  forge   $24.50  to    25.50 

No.   2   foandrv    25.00  to    26.00 

No.  3  foundry 24.50  to    25.50 

Malleable     24.50  to    25.50 

Low      phosphorus,      copper      free 

(nominal)    34.00 

Ferroalloys. — There  has  be«n  no  increase  in  the  de- 
mand for  ferroalloys  since  a  week  ago,  and  prices  are 
entirely  nominal  in  the  absence  of  important  trans- 
actions. Few  consumers  believe  that  the  recent  reduc- 
tion of  $7.50  a  ton  in  ferromanganese  is  the  last  one 
to  be  made;  indeed,  the  expectation  is  common  that  an- 
other cut  this  time  to  $110  is  near  at  hand.  As  high  as 
$85,  delivered,  is  quoted  on  50  per  cent  ferrosilicon,  but 
the  most  recent  sale  was  at  $82.50,  and  it  is  believed 
that  this  price  could  be  done  again.  Demand  for  this 
material  is  very  limited.  The  long  expected  revision 
of  prices  of  Bessemer  ferrosilicon  and  silvery  iron  has 
materialized  in  a  cut  of  $5  a  ton.  Jackson,  Ohio,  pro- 
ducers now  will  take  business  in  Bessemer  ferrosilicon 
at  $43..=)0,  furnace,  for  10  per  cent  and  in  silveries  at 
$38  for  10  per  cent.    Prices  are  given  on  page  239. 

Semi-Finished  Steel.— Makers  in  this  district  still 
are  holding  at  $42.50  for  billets,  sheet  bars  and  slabs, 
and  while  admitting  that  there  is  some  accumulation 
of  ingots,  disclaim  taking  any  business  even  for  the 
pui-pose  of  reducing  stocks  at  less  money.  Mills  not  in 
the  Pittsburgh  or  Valley  district,  however,  are  not 
holding  S.1  firmly,  having  recently  made  quotations  of 
$40,  mill,  on  both  sheet  bars  and  slabs.    As  an  appraisal, 


$40  is  nearer  the  real  market  today  than  is  $42.50, 
buyers  being  inclined  to  seek  lower  prices  because  of 
the  decline  in  pig  iron  and  scrap  over  the  past  two 
months,  which  has  seen  no  material  decline  in  semi- 
finished steel  prices.  Consumers  also  are  holding  back 
their  specifications  and  orders  for  wire  rods;  this  con- 
dition is  accounted  for  partly  by  expectations  of  lower 
prices,  although  it  is  due  in  no  small  measure  to  the 
lighter  demand  for  the  products  of  rods.  Skelp  is  very 
readily  obtained  at  2.40c.  Prices  are  given  on  page 
239. 

Wire  Products. — Some  makers  detect  a  slightly  bet- 
ter undertone  to  the  situation,  reporting  that  buyers 
are  showing  more  interest  in  the  market  than  before 
in  several  weeks,  and  that  the  increased  inquiry  has 
been  attended  by  some  gain  in  actual  orders.  This  im- 
provement is  seen  more  in  nails  and  plain  wire  than 
in  barbed  wire  or  fence,  the  outlook  for  prosperity 
among  the  farmers  being  rather  too  dim  at  the  mo- 
ment to  encourage  distributors  to  load  up  on  the  latter 
products.  The  leading  interest  has  about  11  weeks' 
business  on  its  books,  but  unless  there  is  a  decided  in- 
crease in  orders  in  the  very  near  future,  most  inde- 
pendent companies  will  have  completed  their  obliga- 
tions in  the  next  30  or  45  days.  No  intimations  of 
lower  prices  are  heard.     Prices  are  given  on  page  238. 

Bolts,  Nuts  and  Rivets. — Makers  are  more  eager  for 
orders  than  buyers  are  to  place  them,  and  prices  are 
not  over  and  above  firm.  Specifications  against  old 
orders  are  fairly  free.  Discounts  and  prices  are  given 
on  page  238. 

Steel  Rails. — The  market  for  light  rails  still  is  ex- 
tremely dull,  largely  because  of  the  fact  that  so  many 
coal  mines  are  idle  and  the  rate  of  operation  of  com- 
mercial mines  that  are  running  is  so  low.  These  sec- 
tions rolled  from  billets  or  from  standard  rail  crops 
still  are  held  at  2.25c.  base,  but  mills  rolling  them  from 
old  rails  generally  are  quoting  2.15c.  base,  and  have 
gone  as  low  as  2.10c.  base  to  get  business. 

We  quote   25   to  45-lb.    sections,    rolled   from   new 

steel,    2.25c.    base:    rolled    from    old    rails,    2.10c.    to 

2.15c.    base:    standard   rails.    $43    per   gross   ton    mill 

for   Bessemer  and  open-hearth  sections. 

Track  Fastenings. — New  business  in  large  spikes  is 
about  equal  to  shipments  on  old  orders,  but  makers  are 
in  no  such  comfortable  position  with  regard  to  small 
spikes,  which  are  extremely  slow  of  sale.  Most  makers 
also  are  well  supplied  with  business  in  tie  plates.  Prices 
are  given  on  page  238. 

Iron  and  Steel  Bars. — There  is  a  fairly  steady  de- 
mand for  small  tonnages  of  merchant  bars  for  early 
delivery,  but  big  inquiries  for  future  shipment  still  are 
lacking.  Buyers  have  no  trouble  obtaining  compara- 
tively small  amounts  for  prompt  delivery  at  2.40c.  base 
Pittsburgh.  Extras  recently  established  for  size,  cut- 
ting, etc.,  are  becoming  effective,  but  the  report  is 
pretty  frequent  that  all  mills  are  not  exacting  the 
extra  for  bars  or  cold  finishing. 

We   quote  soft   steel   bars,    rolled   from    billets,   at 

2.40c.    base:    bars    for  cold-finishing    of    screw    stock 

analysis.    $3    per    ton    over    b:ise ;    reinforcing    bars. 

rolled    from    billets,    2.40c.    base :    refined    iron    bars, 

3.25c.  base,  in  carload  lots  or  more  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh. 

Hot-Rolled  Flats. — New  business  in  the  products 
under  this  heading  is  considerably  smaller  than  the 
shipments  against  old  orders  and  conditions  are  more 
favorable  to  buyers  than  sellers.  This  is  particularly 
the  case  in  the  wider  materials  in  which  makers  gen- 
erally have  light  order  books  and  also  are  having  con- 
siderable competition  from  blue  annealed  sheet  and 
skelp  makers.  The  regular  market  on  hoops,  bands  and 
hot-rolled  strips  is  3.15c.  to  3.30c.  base,  but  prices  as 
low  as  3c.  have  been  made  on  strips  by  mills  not  rated 
as  regular  producers  of  that  line.  Prices  are  given  on 
page  238. 

Structural  Materials. — There  is  no  apparent  weak- 
ening in  prices,  although  some  mills  have  reduced  their 
obligations  to  a  point  where  they  are  making  better 
delivery  promises.  Considerable  irregularity  is  noted 
in  fabricated  steel  prices.  Some  shops  filled  up  very 
heavily  before  prices  reached  their  higli  jioint,  while 
others  held  back  to  take  advantage  of  the  best  prices 
obtainable.  The  former  are  not  in  a  position  to 
accept  business  except  at  full  quotations,  but  the  latter, 
lacking  w-ork,  are  going  very   low  to  get  orders.     An 
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erected  price  of  around  $'J0  recently  was  quoted  on  a 
railroad  \naduct  in  the  Middle  West  by  one  of  the 
latter  uioup.  The  Rosenbaum  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  is  plan- 
niiiK  to  construct  a  large  warehouse  in  this  city  taking 
about  .'iOOO  tons  of  steel;  original  plans  recently  were 
revised  and  fresh  bids  asked  for.  Plain  material  prices 
are  given  on  page  238. 

Plates. — Mills  here  are  quoting  on  a  large  number 
of  inquiries  emanating  from  tank  and  car  builders  and 
from  the  railroads  for  repair  work.  These  inquiries 
generally  are  for  small  lots,  but  the  aggregate  is  fairly 
large.  Prompt  deliveries  are  required  in  all  cases.  The 
Steel  Corporation  is  not  quoting,  as  it  cannot  make 
deliveries  within  a  specified  time.  The  regular  price  of 
2.50c.  base,  Pittsburgh,  is  still  well  observed,  and  there 
is  one  recent  case  where  2.60c.  was  done  on  a  tonnage 
where  delivery  was  very  urgent.  Prices  are  given  on 
page  238. 

Tubular  Goods. — It  is  the  experience  of  one  local 
maker  of  steel  pipe  that  orders  for  the  first  three 
weeks  of  this  month  show  a  substantial  gain  over  those 
fnr  the  same  period  in  June.  But  as  a  general  propo- 
siticiii.  while  specifications  against  old  tonnage,  par- 
ticularly in  buttwelded  goods,  are  heavy,  new  orders 
continue  to  decrease.  This  is  reflected  in  the  tendency 
on  the  part  of  most  makers  to  advance  their  delivery 
promises  against  lapwelded  goods.  Plain  end  pipe  in 
the  larger  dimensions  now  can  be  had  very  promptly, 
but  where  threads  and  couplings  are  provided,  delivery 
promise  is  not  so  good  because  of  the  scarcity  of  labor. 
Shipments  by  most  mills  this  month  will  fall  behind 
those  of  June  because  of  a  lighter  production.  Some 
fair-sized  inquiries  for  line  pipe  are  coming  out  and 
a  local  mill  recently  took  20  miles  of  6-in.,  or  about 
1000  tons.  The  supply  situation  in  wrought  iron  pipe 
is  much  easier  than  it  was  over  the  first  half  of  the 
year.  Smaller  sizes  of  boiler  tubes  still  are  hard  to 
secure  promptly,  but  the  larger  sizes  now  can  be  placed 
for  shipment  as  early  as  five  and  six  weeks.  There  is 
no  change  in  prices  nor  any  suggestions  of  an  imme- 
diate change.     Discounts  are  given  on  page  238. 

Sheets. — Buyers  still  are  moving  with  considerable 
caution.  They  are  taking  most  of  the  tonnage  due 
them  on  old  orders,  but  are  not  much  concerned  about 
future  requirements.  Deliveries  against  new  business 
are  so  prompt  that  the  tendency  is  to  let  the  mills 
carry  the  stocks.  Auto  body  makers  are  doing  little  at 
present  because  the  manufacturers  are  rather  slow  to 
release  specifications  of  their  new  models.  The  price 
situation  shows  no  particular  change;  most  mills  are 
holding  to  the  regular  market  quotation,  but  there  are 
some  makers  with  light  order  books  who  are  taking 
business  in  black  sheets  at  3.75c.  base,  or  $2  a  ton 
below  the  regular  market.  Sheet  mill  operations  are 
heavier  than  they  were  over  the  first  two  weeks  of  the 
month,  but  are  not  yet  back  to  the  late  June  rate. 
Prices  are  given  on  page  238. 

Tin  Plate.— This  market  is  very  firm  as  all  makers 
are  heavily  obligated  against  the  production  for  the 
current  quarter,  and  because  of  the  inefficiency  of 
labor,  due  to  the  heat,  most  of  them  have  fallen  behind 
in  their  shipments.  Perishable  food  container  require- 
ments are  unusually  heavy  this  year,  and  in  trying  to 
meet  this  demand  it  has  been  necessary  for  some  pro- 
ducers to  curtail  allotments  for  other  purposes. 

Cold-Finished  Steel  Bars  and  Shafting. — Business  is 
dull  with  most  makers  of  this  district,  this  being  due  in 
no  small  measure  to  the  fact  that  the  automotive  indus- 
try is  between  seasons  and  is  doing  very  little  buying. 
There  is  no  shading  of  prices,  chiefly  because  increased 
costs  of  hot-rolled  bars  involved  in  the  recent  revision 
of  extras  are  becoming  effective  and  considei-ably  re- 
duce profits;  indeed,  there  is  a  possibility  of  a  new  card 
of  extras  on  cold-finished  steel  bars,  which  would  re- 
store the  former  price  alinement  in  the  two  kinds  of 
bars.     Ground   shafting  still  is   quoted   at  3.65c.   base. 

Cold-Rolled  Strips. — Most  producers  have  fair-sized 
order  books,  but  as  new  business  is  pretty  light  and 
there  are  some  suspensions  from  the  automotive  indus- 
try, they  are  steadily  reducing  their  backlogs.  The 
quotable  market  still  is  5c.  to  5.25c.,  base,  Pittsburgh, 
and  thus  far  there  has  not  been  much  trouble  in  main- 


taining these  prices.  The  test  is  ahead,  however,  unless 
there  is  a  decided  betterment  in  demand  in  the  near 
future. 

Coke  and  Coal. — Coke  quotations  are  holding  at 
about  the  levels  of  a  week  ago,  but  the  tendency  is 
somewhat  stronger  due  to  the  fact  that  there  has  been 
a  steep  cut  in  production.  While  there  are  still  oca- 
sional  sales  of  "distress"  tonnages  of  furnace  coke  as 
low  as  $4.25  per  net  ton  ovens,  the  more  common  mini- 
mum is  $4.50,  while  $5  is  the  going  price  on  fair  sized 
lots  of  high  grade  coke.  There  is  practically  no  contract 
market  because  furnaces  now  active,  which  ai-e  not  cov- 
ered for  the  present  quarter,  are  meeting  their  require- 
ments on  spot  offerings.  Spot  foundry  coke  is  quotable 
from  $5.25  to  $5.75,  while  the  contract  market  ranges 
from  $6  to  $6.50  with  most  producers.  Light  production 
is  sustaining  the  coal  market  rather  than  the  size  of 
the  demand.  Slack  coal  finds  a  fair  demand  and  is  firm 
at  $1.25  to  $1.30  per  net  ton  at  mines,  while  gas  slack 
is  priced  at  $1.40  to  $1.50.  Mine  run  steam  coal  holds 
at  $1.75  to  $2,  mine  run  coking  coal  at  $2.25  to  $2.35, 
and  gas  coal  from  $2.35  to  $2.50. 

Old  Material. — The  market  still  is  seeking  a  trading 
level  and  still  lower  prices  have  been  reached  since  a 
week  ago.  Consumptive  demand  is  almost  entirely 
lacking  and  dealers  are  confining  purchases  for  the 
most  part  against  short  sales,  and  deliveries  against 
these  sales  are  not  so  urgent  that  they  are  at  all 
anxious  to  buy.  It  has  been  demonstrated  that  none 
of  the  steel  plants  in  this  district  will  pay  more  than 
$18  for  heavy  melting  steel  and  dealers'  prices  range 
anywhere  from  $17  to  $18;  that  becomes  the  quotable 
range  on  this  grade,  although  dealers  would  hardly 
take  an  order  of  any  size  from  mills  at  less  than  $17.50, 
and  $18  is  the  minimum  selling  price  of  several  dealers. 
A  Brackenridge,  Pa.,  consumer  late  last  week  bought 
500  tons  of  machine  shop  turnings  at  $11.75,  and  since 
then  has  bought  at  $11.50  and  even  as  low  as  $11.  The 
market  is  quotable  on  this  grade  at  from  $11  to  $12, 
as  the  latter  price  has  been  paid  within  the  week  on 
overshipments.  Turnings  are  freely  offered  in 
Detroit  at  $7  and  that  would  mean  $11.28,  since  the 
freight  is  $4.28.  Railroads  are  pressing  much  scrap  on 
the  market.  The  Norfolk  &  Western  Railway  had  a 
supplement  list  of  3700  gross  tons  on  its  July  list  and 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  is  trying  to  move  much 
tonnage  outside  of  its  formal  monthly  lists.  It  is  a 
buyers'  market. 

We  quote  for  delivery  to  consumers'  mill  in  the 
Pittsburgh  and  other  districts  taking  the  Pittsburgh 
freight  rate  as  follows : 

Per  Gross  Ton 

Heavy   melting   steel $17.00  to  $18.00 

No.  1  cast,  cupola  size 20.50  to    21.00 

Rails  for  rolling,  Newark  and 
Cambridge,  Ohio ;  Cumberland, 
Md. ;   Huntington  ;  W.    Va.,  and 

Franklin,  Pa 19.00  to    19.50 

Compressed  sheet  steel 16.50  to    17.00 

Bundled  sheet  sides  and  ends 15.00  to    15.50 

Railroad  knuckles  and  couplers..  20.00  to  21.00 
Railroad  coil  and  leaf  springs.  .  20.00  to  21.00 
Low    phosphorus    standard    bloom 

and   billet  ends 22.00  to    23.00 

Low  phosphorus  plates  and  other 

grades    21.00  to    22.00 

Railroad  malleable    18.50  to    19.00 

Steel  car  axles   21.00  to    21.50 

Cast  iron  wheels 19.00  to    19.50 

Rolled    steel     wheels 20.00  to    21.00 

Jlachine  shop  turnings 11.00  to    12.00 

Heavy    steel    axle    turnings 15.50  to    16.00 

Short  shoveling  turnings 15.00  to    15.50 

Heavy  breakable  cast    17.50  to    18.00 

Stove  plate   15.00  to    15.50 

Sheet  bar  crop  ends 21.00  to    22.00 

No.    1    railroad   wrought    15.00  to    15.50 

Cast  iron  borings 15.00  to    15.50 


Steel    &    Tube    Co.    of   America    Offices    Arc 
Moved  to  Youngstown 

YouNGSTOWN,  July  24. — The  auditing,  sales  anil 
traffic  departments  of  the  Steel  &  Tube  Co.  of 
America,  Chicago,  recently  purchased  by  the  Youngs- 
town Sheet  &  Tube  Co.,  have  been  moved  to  Youngs- 
town, affecting  more  than  100  employees.  The  business 
of  the  company  will  be  maintained  independent  of  that 
of  the  Sheet  &  Tube  until  litigation  relative  to  the  sale 
is  disposed  of.  The  Steel  &  Tube  organization  will 
then  be  merged  with  that  of  the  Sheet  &  Tube  Co.,  if 
the  merger  is  not  prevented. 
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Chicago 

Strung   Pressure   for   Deliveries   of   Finished 
Material — Pig  Iron  Lower 

Chicago,  July  24.— Reports  of  industrial  curtailment 
do  not  check  with  pressure  upon  the  Chicago  steel  mills 
for  deliveries  on  contracts,  according  to  a  statement  ot 
the  leading  Chicago  steel  intei-ests.  It  is  further  stated 
that  the  tonnage  on  mill  books  is  sufficient  to  carry 
through  the  third  quarter  at  the  present  rate  of  pro- 
duction. There  is  no  evidence  of  any  recessions  in 
prices  except  on  wire  nails,  which  are  so  much  easier 
that  local  warehouses  have  reduced  their  prices  loc. 
per  100  lb.  ,       ^. 

New  business  is  mostly  in  small  lots  for  early  ship- 
ment, and  these  orders  the  Chicago  mills  are  usually 
able  to  take  care  of,  but  large  tonnages  for  specihc 
work,  on  which  early  delivery  is  necessary,  are  often 
being  passed  up  by  the  local  mills  A  Kansas  fabri- 
cator was  obliged  to  go  to  a  Pittsburgh  mill  for  5000 
tons  of  steel  for  oil  tanks  recently  contracted  for. 
Pending  inquiry  for  oil  tanks,  if  developed  into  orders, 
will  call  for  a  total  of  30,000  tons  of  steel,  mostly 
plates,  and  Chicago  mills  have  been  unable  to  give  pro- 
tection on  all  of  this  tonnage  with  the  required  prom- 
ises of  delivery.  The  Pere  Marquette  Railroad  is  m 
the  market  for  two  car  ferries,  which  will  take  5000 
tons  of  steel,  and  some  or  all  of  this  tbusiness,  if  placed, 
may  go  to  mills  in  other  districts.  There  is  a  fair  de- 
mand for  structural  steel,  and  deformed  steel  bars  for 
structural  projects.  Outside  mills  are  participating 
in  a  larger  share  of  this  business.  A  new  structural 
project  shortly  to  be  in  the  market  is  the  new  Palmer 
House,  which  will  require  10,000  to  12,000  tons  of  steel. 
There  is  a  slight  pick-up  in  car  work,  largely  repairs. 

Further  recessions  in  pig  iron  prices  have  occurred. 
Northern  foundry  and  basic  iron  ai-e  down  50c.  a  ton, 
the  leading  local  producer  now  quoting  $27.50.  Pro- 
ducers of  Lake  Superior  charcoal  iron  have  announced 
a  new  price  •of  $29,  furnace,  and  Jackson  County,  Ohio, 
makers  of  silvery  iron  have  reduced  quotations  $5  a 
ton,  the  present  basis  being  $34.50,  furnace,  for  8  per 
cent. 

Production  by  Chicago  steel  companies  continues  at 
the  high  rate  of  the  past  several  weeks.  Hot  weather 
has  cut  in  slightly  on  output  of  finishing  mills,  but 
ingot  production  is  practically  undiminished.  The 
change  to  the  8-hr.  day  figures  largely  in  present  cal- 
culations of  Chicago  steel  companies,  but  the  leading 
independent  has  announced  no  plans  for  putting  the  new 
workday  into  effect  other  than  to  follow  whatever 
course  the  Steel  Corporation  mills  adopt. 

Fig  Iron. — So  little  pig  iron  business  is  in  sight  that 
the  leading  local  producer  made  a  further  bid  for  ton- 
nage this  week  by  reducing  its  open  quotations  50c. 
a  ton,  making  foundry  iron  $27.50,  furnace,  for  fair 
sized  lots  and  $28  for  carloads.  The  usual  50c.  dif- 
ferentials obtained  on  iron  of  higher  silicon  content. 
Malleable  and  basic  iron  are  also  quoted  at  $27.50. 
Producers  of  Lake  Superior  -charcoal  have  announced 
a  reduction  of  $29,  furnace,  making  the  delivered  prices 
$32.04  or  $32.15,  Chicago,  depending  upon  the  freight 
rate.  The  former  price  was  $33.50,  furnace.  Jackson 
County,  Ohio,  makers  of  silvery  iron  have  announcea 
reductions  of  $5  a  ton.  Thus,  8  per  cent.,  which  has 
nominally  been  quoted  at  $39.50,  furnace,  is  now  quoted 
at  $34.50.  Adding  the  freight  rate  to  Chicago  of  $4.79 
makes  the  delivered  price  here  $39.29.  The  only 
impoi-tant  foundry  iron  business  of  the  week  was  the 
purchase  by  the  Holland  Furnace  Co.,  Holland,  Mich., 
of  1000  to  1500  tons  of  iron,  analyzing  2.75  to  3.25  per 
cent  silicon,  for  delivery  at  its  Holland  and  Cedar 
Rapids,  Iowa,  plants.  The  Michigan  business  is  re- 
ported to  have  been  taken  by  Detroit  or  Toledo  furnaces 
at  about  $30,  delivered,  Holland.  Deducting  a  freight 
rate  of  approximately  $3  a  ton,  the  furnace  price  was 
$27  for  this  grade  of  iron  or  $2(>,  base.  This  is  appar- 
ently about  $1  a  ton  lower  than  Detroit  and  Toledo 
f  urnacer  have  been  quoting.    The  Cedar  Rapids  tonnage 


will  be  shipped  from  Chicago  furnaces,  which,  it  is 
stated,  did  not  compete  for  the  Michigan  business,  as 
to  meet  Michigan  prices  it  would  have  been  necessary 
to  quote  not  over  $26,  base,  f.o.b.  Chicago  furnace. 
The  low  prices  named  by  some  outside  furnaces  are  mak- 
ing it  impossible  for  Chicago  iron  to  reach  into  com- 
petitive districts  without  consideraible  concessions.  The 
sale,  for  example,  of  3000  tons  of  malleable  iron  to  an 
Indianapolis  company  at  $26.77,  delivered,  puts  Chicago 
iron  several  dollars  a  ton  out  of  the  running.  Southern 
iron  is  weak  at  $25,  Birmingham,  with  $24  being  named 
by  some  merchants.  The  American  Steel  Foundries  is 
in  the  market  for  1000  tons  of  basic.  A  Wisconsin 
nielter  is  inquiring  for  800  tons  of  malleable. 

Quotations  on  Northern  foundry  high  phosphorus 
malleable  and  basic  irons  are  f.o.b.  local  furnace  and 
do  not  include  an  average  switching  charge  of  61c. 
per  ton.  Other  prices  are  for  iron  delivered  at  con- 
sumers' yard  or  when  so  indicated,  f.o.b.  furnace 
other  than  local. 

Lake  Superior  charcoal,  averaging 

Kil.   l.sn.  delivered  at  Chicago.  .  $32.04  to  $32.15 
Noithori]   ook.-.    No.    1,   sil.    2.25    to 

i:  TTi     '    2S.00  to    28.50 

N(. nil. Ill   ,.,K,.    r.iundrv  No.   2  sil. 

1  7.i    i.i    ■-•:•:. 27.50  to    2.S.00 

ilal|.;(l.l-,    iioi    MV,T    2.2.'-i    sil 27.50  to     28.00 

Hash'    27.50  to    28.00 

HiKh    I -iWiMMis     27.50  to     28.00 

.■^..ulh.ii.    .\n.    : 30.01  to     31.01 

copper,    free    35.50  to    36.00 

Silvery,  sil.   8  per  cent 39.29 

Ferroalloys. — There  is  very  little  demand  for  fen-o- 
alloys,  most  consumers  being  pretty  well  covered  for 
the  year.  Prices  are  unchanged  except  on  50  per  cent 
ferrosilicon,  w'hich  is  now  available  at  $88  to  $90, 
delivered,  with  indications  that  even  the  lower  price 
could  be  shaded  on  attractive  business. 

We  quote  80  per  cent  ferromanganese.  $125.06  to 

$125.88   for    all   deliveries;    50    per   cent   ferrosilicon. 

$88  to  $90,  delivered;  spiegeleisen,  IS  to  22  per  cent. 

$53.58,  delivered. 

Striictural  Material. — The  Citizens'  Committee  to 
Enforce  the  Landis  Award  issues  a  statement  comment- 
ing on  the  falling  off  in  building  permits,  which  in  June, 
the  statement  says,  were  only  about  25  per  cent  of  the 
value  of  the  April  permits  and  nearly  $10,000,000  less 
than  in  June  of  5ast  year.  Building  permits  for  June  in 
Chicago  were  lower  than  for  any  month  since  October, 
1922.  Notwithstanding  this  situation,  steel  fabricatoi-s 
are  figuring  on  a  very  fair  amount  of  woik  for  mid- 
summer, and  in  any  instances  where  deliveiy  is  a 
primary  consideration  the  steel  will  be  obtained  from 
mills  east  of  here.  Contrai-y  to  expectations,  the  Ford 
Motor  Co.  plant  at  St.  Paul,  requiring  8000  tons,  has 
not  been  awarded,  but  it  is  expected  that  the  fabrica- 
tion will  be  divided  between  two  fabricators  in  the  twin 
cities.  Bids  will  be  executed  for  shortly  on  10,000  or 
12,000  tons  for  the  New  Palmer  House,  Chicago. 
The  mill  quotation  on  plain  material  is  2.60c.  to 
2.70c.,  Chicago.  Jobbers  quote  3.30c.  for  plain 
material  out  of  warehouse. 

Plates. — New  inquiries  for  oil  tanks  are  in  the  mar- 
ket, the  total  of  steel  that  will  be  required  if  all  of 
this  business  is  placed  being  about  30,000  tons.  Chi- 
cago mills  probably  will  not  be  able  to  make  the  de- 
sired deliveries  on  this  material  and  a  good  portion  of 
it  will  undoubtedly  go  East.  A  Kansas  fabricator,  re- 
cently awarded  tanks  requiring  approximately  5000 
tons  of  steel,  has  placed  this  in  the  Pittsburgh  district, 
being  unable  to  get  satisfactory  deliveries  from  the 
Chicago  district  mills.  The  Mid-West  Engine  Co.,  In- 
dianapolis, has  placed  1500  tons  of  plates  and  shapes 
for  car  building.  The  Pere  Marquette  Railroad  is  ask- 
ing bids  on  two  car  ferries  requiring  5000  tons  of  steel, 
mostly  plates.  Plate  prices  are  very  firm  and  there  is 
still  pressure  for  deliveries  from  railroads  and  Uuik 
builders. 

The    mill    quotation    is    2.60c.    to    2,S0c.,    Cliicvigo. 

.Jobbers  (luote  .'i.30c.  for  plates  out  of  stock. 

Reinforcing  Steel. — There  is  a  fair  degree  of  activity 
in  reinforcing  steel,  but  most  of  the  inquiries  and  orders 
are  for  small  lots,  not  exceeding  50  to  60  tons.  The 
largest  job  of  the  week  is  1100  tone  of  rail  and  billet 
steel  bai-s  for  the  Fourteenth  Street  Viaduct,  St.  Louis, 
which  went  to  the  Laclede  Steel  Co.     The  Scullin  Steel 
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I'.i.  was  awarded  500  tons  for  the  Cahokia  power  plant 
at  East  St.  Louis.    Other  jobs  let  are  as  follows: 

TildPii  ami  Franklin  Schools,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  100  tons,  to 
Coriugsitcd  Bar  Co. 

Main  and  Terry  Building,  Peoria,  III.,  l.'i:.  ions,  to  Cor- 
rugated Bar  Co. 

Holy  Family  Hospital.  Manitowoc,  Wis.,  12:,  tons,  to  Cor- 
runatcd   Bar  Co. 

Bars.^Thore  is  a  good  demand  for  bars  for  build- 
ing' construction  with  considerable  new  business  in 
siRht,  but  in  merchant  bars  con.sumers  are  largely  sat- 
isfied with  shipments  on  their  contracts  and  new  orders 
are  for  small  amounts  for  early  shipment. 

Mill  prices  arc:  Mild  steel  bars,  2.50c.  to  2.G0c., 
Cliicago ;  common  bar  iron.  2.50c.  to  2.60c.,  Chicago; 
rail  steel.  2.30c..  Chicago  mill. 

Jobbers  quote  3.20c.  for  steel  bars  out  of  ware- 
house. The  warehouse  quotation  on  cold-rolled  steel 
bars  and  shafting  is  4.55c.  for  rounds  and  5.05c.  for 
flats,  squares  and  hexagons. 

Jobbers  quote  hard  and  medium  deformed  steel 
bars  at  3c.  base;  hoops,  4.55c.;  bands,  3.95c. 
Wire  Products. — Local  jobbers  have  reduced  prices 
on  wire  nails  15c.  per  100  lb.,  this  representing  approxi- 
mateJy  the  concession  some  mills  have  made  to  get 
business.  Nails  seem  to  be  weaker  than  other  wire 
products. 

We  quote  warehouse  prices  f.o.b.  Chicago  ;  No.  6 
to  No.  9  bright  basic  wire.  $3.90  per  100  lb.  ;  extra 
for  black  annealed  wire.  15c.  per  100  lb.;  common 
wire  nails.  $3. SO  per  100  lb. ;  cement  coated  nails, 
$3.25  per  keg. 

Bolts  and  Nuts. — There  is  no  improvement  in  the 
volume  of  specifications  coming  in  on  third  quarter  con- 
tracts, many  consumers  being  well  taken  cire  of  by 
material  coming  to  them  on  second  quarter  contracts. 
Better  specifications  are  expected  next  month.  Prices 
are  still  weak  and  concessions  are  frequently  offered 
on   desirable  business. 

Jobbers  quote  structural  rivets,   4c.  ;  boiler  rivets, 
4.10c.;   machine  bolts  up  to  %  x  4   in.,   45  and  5  per 
cent   off;    larger   sizes.    45    and    5    off;   oarriae:e   bolts 
up  to  %  X  6  in.,   40  and  5- off  ;  larger  sizes  40  and  5 
off ;  hot  pressed  nuts,  squares  and  hexagons,  tapped. 
$2.50  off;  blank  nuts.  $2.50  off;  coach  or  lag  screws, 
gimlet  points,  square  heads,  50  and  5  per  cent  off. 
Sheets. — Although  theire  were  reports  a  few  weeks 
ago  of  slight  concessions  on  sheets  by  one  or  two  mills, 
particularly   on   black  sheets,  the   market  is   now  firm 
and  there  is  little,  if  any,  inclination  to  make  conces- 
sions.    The  continued  high  productive  rate  of  the  auto- 
mobile industry  is  undoubtedly  a  factor  in  this  strength. 
Mill   quotations   are    3.S5c.    for   No.    2S.    black    3c. 
for    No.    10   blue    annealed   and    5c.    for    No.    28    gal- 
vanized,   all    being    Pittsburgh    prices,    subject    to    a 
freight  rate  to  Chicago  of  34c.  per  100  lb. 

Jobbers  quote  f.o.b.  Chicago.  4.35c.  for  blue  an- 
nealed, 5.20c.  for  black  and  6.35c.  for  galvanized. 
Rails  and  Tracks  Supplies. — Several  roads  are  ten- 
tatively inquiring  about  their  1924  rail  requirements. 
Local  producers  believe  that  a  fairly  large  rail  tonnage 
for  next  year  will  be  placed  in  addition  to  that  re- 
cently put  on  mill  books,  most  of  which  will  be  rolled 
this  fall  and  winter  for  early  spring  delivery.  Orders 
for  track  supplies  and  specifications  on  contracts  con- 
tinue to  come  in  at  a  very  good  rate. 

Standard  Bessemer  and  open-hearth  rails,  $43; 
light  rails,  rolled  steel,  2.25c.,  f.o.b.  makers'  mills. 

Standard  railroad  spikes.  3.25c.  mill;  track  bolts 
with  square  nuts,  4.25c.  mill;  iron  tie  plates,  2.S5c. 
mill;  steel  tie  plates,  2.60c.,  f.o.b.  mill;  angle  bars, 
2.75c.,  f.o.b.  mill. 

Jobbers  quote  standard   spikes  out    of  warehouse 
at   3.90c.  base  and  track  bolts,   4.90c.  base. 
Cast  Iron  Pipe. — The  American  Cast  Iron  Pipe  Co. 
has  been  awarded  570  tons  of  8-in.  pipe  by  the  city  of 
Chicago    and    the    United    States    Cast    Iron    Pipe    & 
Foundry    Co,    has    received    the    Dayton,    Ohio,    work 
amounting   to   680   tons.     The   city  of  Milwaukee   will 
defer   the   purchase   of  about  2000   tons   of  54-in.    low 
pressure  service  main  until  after  Jan.  1,  both  because 
new    Riverside   pumping   station   cannot   be    completed 
until   after   July    1,    1924,   and   in    anticipation    of   the 
possibility  of  a  decline   in  price  by  the   time   the  ma- 
terial is  actually  needed.     While  demand  has  fallen  off 
as  compared  with  earlier  months  of  the  year,  a  fairly 
good  volume  in  small  orders  is  being  received  from  in- 
dustrial buyers.     Two  or  three  pending  inquiries  from 
industrial  companies  total  several  thousand  tons.     De- 
fiance, Ohio,  will  close  bids  July  30  on  40  tons,  class  B. 
We  quote  per  net  ton,  f.o.b.  Chicago,  as  follows : 
Water    pipe,    4-in.,    $64.20;    6-ln.    to    12-in.,    $60.20; 
above  12-in.,  $58.20  to  $59.20  ;  class  A  and  gas  pipe, 


Old  Material. — Further  railroad  offerings  this  week 
amount  to  12,000  tons,  of  which  the  Burlington  offers 
6000  tons,  bids  closing  July  26,  the  Santa  Fe,  4000  tons, 
bids  closing  July  24,  and  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St. 
Paul  has  2000  tons  on  which  bids  close  July  30.  There 
is  ample  supply  of  scrap,  in  which  offerings  from  the 
railroads  predominate.  Prices  on  several  items  are  off 
slightly  from  last  week's  quotations.  Some  brokers 
believe  that  prices  are  due  for  a  further  decline  of  $2 
or  $3  a  ton  on  the  average,  while  others  advance  the 
opinion  that  prices  are  now  scraping  bottom.  A  factor 
receiving  attention  is  to  what  extent  the  crop  movement 
will  prevent  the  free  shipment  of  scrap  a  month  or  two 
hence.  There  is  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  some  in- 
dustrial producers  to  hold  their  scrap  for  higher  prices 
if  they  have  the  necessary  storage  space,  but  yard 
dealers  as  a  rule  are  not  inclined  to  stock  up  at  present 
prices,  which  they  believe  to  be  high  for  speculative 
purposes. 

We  quote  delivery  in  consumers'  yards  Chicago 
and  vicinity,  all  freight  and  transfer  charges  paid, 
as  follows : 

Per  Gross  Ton 

Iron  rails $22.00  to  $22.50 

Cast  iron  car  wheels 20.50  to    21.00 

Relaying  rails,  56  and  60  lb 28.50  to    29  50 

Relaying  rails.  65  lb.  and  heavier  32.00  to    35.00 
Rolled  or  forged  steel  car  wheels  20.00  to    20.50 

Rails    for    rolling    18.00  to    18.50 

.Steel  rails,  less  than  3  ft 19.25  to    19.75 

Heavy  melting  steel 17.00  to    17  50 

Frogs,    switches    and    guards    cut 

a-Part    17.00  to    17.50 

Shoveling   steel    16.50  to    17.00 

Drop  forge  flashings 11.50  to    12.00 

Hydraulic   compressed   sheets 13.25  to    13.75 

Axle  turnings 14.25  to    14.75 

Per  Net  Ton 

Iron  angle  and  splice  bars 22.00  to    22.50 

Steel   angle    bars    15.50  to    16.00 

Iron  arch  bars  and  transoms....    22.00  to    22.50 

Iron  car   axles    26.00  to    26.50 

Steel  car   axles    18.00  to    18.50 

No.  1  busheling   13. 00  to    13.50 

No.  2  busheling 10.5O  to    11.00 

Cut   forge    15.00  to    15.50 

Pipes  and  flues   10.50  to    11.00 

No.    1    railroad  wrought    14.50  to    15.00 

No.    2    railroad    wrought 15.00  to    15.50 

Steel    knuckles    and    couplers....    18.50  to    19.00 

Coil  springs    19.50  to    20.00 

No.    1    machinery    cast 18.50  to    19.50 

No.  1  railroad  cast 18.00  to    18.50 

No.    1    agricultural   cast 18.00  to    18.50 

Low  phos.    punchings    16.50  to    17.00 

Locomotive  tires,  smooth 15.50  to    16.00 

Machine  shop  turnings   9.50  to    10.00 

Cast   borings    12.00  to    12.50 

Short  shoveling  turnings 12.00  to    12.50 

Stove  plate   14.50  to    15.00 

Grate  bars   12.75  to    13.00 

Brake    shoes     14.00  to    14.50 

Railroad  malleable 20.00  to    20.50 

Agricultural  malleable 17.50  to    IS.Ou 


Canadian  Scrap  Market 

Toronto,  Ont.,  July  23.— Business  in  the  Canadian 
iron  and  steel  scrap  market  is  still  at  a  very  low  level. 
Consumers  are  showing  no  interest  in  their  require- 
ments for  the  future,  but  both  steel  plants  and  foun- 
dries are  placing  small  tonnage  orders  for  scrap  for 
spot  deUvei-y.  In  the  Montreal  market  practically  the 
same  conditions  exist  as  those  ruling  in  Toronto.  Con- 
sumers are  picking  up  odd  lots  of  scrap,  but  show  no 
interest  in  future  needs.  While  no  change  is  reported 
in  Toronto  dealers'  buying  prices,  Montreal  dealers 
have  made  slight  downward  revisions  on  some  com- 
modities during  the  past  week.  Dealers  are  now  offer- 
ing the  follovdng  prices  for  iron  and  steel  scrap: 
Dealers'  Buying  Prices 
Gross   Tons 

Toronto       Montreal 

Steel  turnings    $10.00  $9.00 

Machine  shop  turnings 10.00  9.00 

Wrought  pipe    8.00  8.00 

Rails    15.00  14.50 

No.   1  wrought 15.00  15.00 

Heavy  melting  steel 15.00  13.00 

Steel  axles    18.00  18.00 

Axles,    wrought   iron 21.00  24.00 

Net    Tons 

Standard  car  wheels 16.00  17.00 

Malleable    16.00  16.00 

Stove  plate .' 16.00  16.00 

No.   1  machinery  cast 20.00  21.00 
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Much  More  Activity  in  Pig  Iron,  but  Lower 

Prices  Are  Named 

New  York,  July  24.— Sales  of  pig  iron  during  the 
past  week  have  been  larger  than  for  any  week  in  a 
number  of  months,  but  new  low  prices  have  been  named. 
The  Wan-en  Foundry  &  Pipe  Co.  purchased  from  20,- 
000  to  25,000  tons  of  foundry  gi-ades,  on  a  large  part 
of  which  the  price  was  $25,  furnace,  for  No.  2  plain. 
There  is  no  evidence  that  any  of  the  tonnage  was  placed 
on  a  lower  basis,  although  some  of  the  lower  grades 
may  have  been  purchased  at  the  usual  differentials.  The 
Burnham  Boiler  Co.,  which  has  been  inquiring  for  5700 
tons  of  No.  2X  and  No.  2  plain  for  the  last  half  of  this 
year,  has  purchased  about  half  that  tonnage.  The 
Gould  Coupler  Co.  has  bought  about  500  tons  of  malle- 
able and  is  in  the  market  for  200  tons  of  basic.  The 
New  York  Air  Brake  Co.has  bought  2400  tons  of  foundry 
grades  for  delivery  in  August,  September  and  October. 
A  sale  of  5000  tons  of  foundry  iron  has  been  made  to 
a  melter  not  in  the  immediate  New  York  district.  Fair 
inquiry  is  pending,  but  a  report  that  a  radiator  com- 
pany was  in  the  market  for  5000  to  10,000  tons  for  the 
remainder  of  the  year  has  proved  incorrect.  A  pump 
company  is  inquiring  for  800  tons  and  there  are  several 
inquiries  for  1000  to  1500  tons  of  vai-ious  grades.  A 
Connecticut  foundry  company  has  closed  for  1000  tons 
of  foundry  iron.  The  ruling  quotation  in  eastern  Penn- 
sylvania and  Buffalo  is  now  $25  and  reports  of  lower 
than  that  figure  at  Buffalo  are  not  confirmed. 

We  quote  delivered  in  the  pJew  York  district  as 
follows,  having  added  to  furnace  prices  J2.27  freight 
from  eastern  Penn.sylvania.  $4.91  from  Buffalo  and 
$5.44  from  Virginia  : 

East.  Pa.  No.   :^  V  ■  ;-  :;  ..  "-^  II 

East.  Pa.  Nl>  -  ■_  ■  i 

East.  Pa.  Xm  -  .  .  -  ■ 

Buffalo,  sil.    1    .  _  -11, 11 

No.   2X  Virgiiu...    .-,..    ---..    .■•   -.7,. ^2.94 

No.  2  Virginia,  sil.  1.75  to  2.25 32.44 


Coke. — Recent  quotations  on  coke  are  being  main- 
tained. Standard  foundry  coke  for  prompt  shipment 
ranges  from  $5.75  to  $6.75  per  ton,  depending  upon 
the  brand,  with  contracts  at  $7  and  $7.25  per  ton. 
Standard  furnace  for  prompt  shipment  is  from  $4.75 
to  $5.50  per  ton,  with  some  producers  quoting  $6  per 
ton  on  contracts,  but  exhibiting  no  inclination  to  press 
for  business  at  this  price.  By-product  coke  is  unchanged 
at  $11.34  to  $11.41,  Newark  and  Jersey  City  points. 

Ferroalloys. — The  ferromanganese  and  spiegeleisen 
markets  are  duller  than  in  many  weeks.  There  seems 
to  be  an  entire  absence  of  demand  for  ferromanganese 
and  only  a  few  inquiries  for  small  lots  of  spiegeleisen. 
Practically  no  sales  are  recorded,  even  in  small  or  car- 
load lots.  New  business  in  50  per  cent  ferrosilicon  is 
reported  as  confined  to  small  and  carload  lots  for  which 
$84  to  $85,  delivered,  is  the  established  price.  Specifi- 
cations on  contract  are  stated  to  be  good,  but  not  as 
insistent  as  earlier  this  year.  There  is  no  change  in 
the  ferrochrotnium  market,  demand  for  which  is  lighter 
partly  because  of  less  demand  from  automobile  makers 
for  alloy  steel. 

Cast-iron  Pipe. — No  evidence  of  a  decline  in  activity 
among  makers  of  pressure  pipe  is  reported.  Prices  are 
holding  firm  and  deliveries  are  still  extended  well  up  to 
October,  labor  scarcity  being  the  only  deterrent  to  full 
operation.  Bids  were  opened  July  24  on  about  1400 
lengths  of  36-in.  pressure  pipe  by  the  Department  of 
Water  Supply,  Gas  and  Electricity,  City  of  New  York, 
the  pipe  to  be  furnished  through  a  contractor.  The 
award  of  20,500  tons  of  cast-iron  water  pipe  made  by 
Porto  Rico,  P.  I.,  a  number  of  months  ago,  has  been 
under  litigation  in  the  courts  and  either  a  new  call  for 
bids  may  be  issued  or  a  change  in  the  award  may  be 
made.  We  quote  per  net  ton,  f.o.b.  New  York,  in  car- 
load lots,  as  follows:  6-in.  and  larger,  $62.30;  4-in.  and 
5-in.,  $67.30;  3-in.,  $77.30,  with  $5  additional  for  Class 
A  and  gas  pipe.  Makers  of  soil  pipe  report  a  slight 
increase  in  activity,  although  piices  are  still  somewhat 
weak.  Despite  the  curtailment  in  operations  said  to 
have  been  made  by  Southern  foundries  on  soil  pipe. 
Northern  makers  are  reported  still  running  full.     We 


quote  discounts  of  both  Southern  and  Northern  makers, 
f.o.b.  New  York,  in  carload  lo<ts,  as  follows:  6-in.  stand- 
ard, 28  to  30%  per  cent  off  list;  heavy,  38  to  40%  per 
cent  off  list. 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel.— Buying,  if  anything,  has 
improved.  Seldom  are  the  lots  large  enough  to  test 
prices  but  a  number  of  instances  in  steel  bars  and  in 
sheets  have  appeared  in  which  the  lots  were  attractive 
but  the  buyer  was  unable  to  break  the  general  price 
levels.  It  remains  that  the  weakness  in  the  pig  iron 
market  has  had  a  deterrent  effect  on  forward  buying 
in  steel,  but  order  books  are  generally  still  well  enough 
filled  to  give  the  situation  considerable  strength.  Fabri- 
cated steel  buying  goes  on  apace  but  not  much  is 
promised  in  the  railroad  equipment  field.  There  are 
hardly  more  than  2500  freight  cars  now  pending  and 
not  a  great  amount  of  underframes  or  other  steel  car 
parts.  The  only  irregularity  noted  in  plates  appears 
to  cover  some  bidding  on  a  Buffalo  basis.  A  need  for 
tonnage  is  shown  by  some  sheet  mills  and  some  low 
prices  were  made  on  locomotive  driving  axles. 

We  quote  for  mill  shipments.  New  York  delivery, 
as  follows:  Soft  steel  bars,  2.74c.  to  2.84c.;  plates 
and  structural  shapes.  2.S4c.  ;  bar  iron,  2.74c. 

Warehouse  Business. — The  past  ten  days  most  ware- 
houses report  as  better  from  the  standpoint  of  volume 
of  orders  than  the  previous  part  of  the  cun-ent  month. 
Although  orders  were  numerous,  they  were  generally 
for  small  quantities  of  material.  In  some  lines  there 
is  activity  between  jobbers  in  small  purchases  of  cer- 
tain sizes  to  keep  stocks  complete.  The  market  on 
black  and  galvanized  sheets  continues  weak  in  spots 
and  is  quotable  at  from  4.65c.  to  5c.  per  lb.  base  for 
black  sheets  and  5.65c.  to  6c.  per  lb.  for  galvanized. 
The  wi-ought  iron  and  steel  pipe  market  is  unchanged, 
a  small  amount  of  shading  still  being  reported.  Swedish 
charcoal  and  Lancashire  iron  bars  are  still  on  a  basis  of 
7.50c.  per  lb.  Importers  here  consider  that  despite  the 
expected  settlement  of  the  labor  situation  in  Sweden 
the  price  will  probably  be  slightly  higher  because  of  the 
heavy  demand  for  Swedish  iron  from  European  and 
other  foi-^ign  consumers.  Brass  and  copper  warehouses 
report  no  change  in  prices.  We  quote  prices  on  page 
254. 

Old  Material. — The  downward  movement  in  practi- 
cally all  grades  of  scrap  continues  uninteiTuptedly. 
Heavy  melting  steel  is  on  a  still  lower  basis  this  week 
at  $12  to  $12.50  per  ton,  buying  price  New  York,  with 
railroad  quality  $12.50  to  $13  per  ton.  No.  1  yard  steel 
is  today  about  $16  per  ton,  eastern  Pennsylvania  de- 
livery, with  shipments  to  western  Pennsylvania  con- 
sumers at  $17.50  to  $18  per  ton.  Borings  and  turnings 
are  quotable  at  $9.50  to  $10  per  ton  and  the  buying  price 
on  machine-shop  turnings  is  not  to  exceed  $10  to  $10.50 
per  ton.  Some  turnings  are  going  forward  to  Phoenix- 
ville.  Pa.,  and  shipments  of  borings  and  turnings  to 
Bethlehem,  Pa.,  continue.  As  high  as  $14.75  per  ton, 
delivered  to  Lebanon,  Pa.,  is  being  offered  on  specifica- 
tion pipe.  For  stove  plate  dealei-s  are  offering  $16  to 
$16.50  delivered  to  New  Jersey  foundries  and  $16.75  per 
ton  delivered  to  Harrisburg,  Pa.  A  fair  estimate  of 
the  market  on  stove  plate  is  $12.50  to  $13  per  ton, 
buying  price  New  York. 

Buying  prices  per  gross  ton.  New  York,  follow: 

Heavy  melting  steel,  yard $12.00  to  $12.50 

Steel     rails,     short      lengths,      or 

equivalent     12.50  to    13.00 

Rails  for  rolling   10.00  to    18.00 

Relaying  rails,   nominal    25.00  to    26.00 

Steel  car  axles    20.00  to    21.00 

Iron  car  axles   25.00  to    26.00 

No.  1  railroad  wrought 16.00  to    16.50 

Wrought  iron  track   15.50  to    16.00 

Forge    fire     9.50  to    10.00 

No.  1  yard  wrought,  long 15.00  to    15.50 

Cast   borings    (clean) 10.50  to    11.00 

Machine-shop   turnings    10.00  to    10.50 

Mixed   borings  and  turnings 9.50  to    10  00 

Iron  and  steel  pipe    (1   in.   diam., 

not  under  2  ft.   long) 10.00  to    11.00 

Stove  plate  12.50  to    13.00 

Locomotive   grate  bars 12.50  to    13.50 

Malleable    cast     (railroad) 18.00  to    19.00 

Cast-iron  car  wheels 17.00  to    18.00 

Prices  which  dealers  in  New  York  and  Brooklyn 
are  quoting  to  local  foundries  per  gross  ton  follow : 

No.    1    machinery   cast $20.50  to  $21.00 

No.  1  heavy  cast  (columns,  build- 
ing materials,  etc.)   cupola  size  19.50  to    20.00 
No.    ]   heavy  cast,  not  cupola  size  17.50  to    18.00 
No.  2  cast  (radiators,  cast  boilers. 

etc.)    16.00  to    17.00 
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I'i-;  lion  Hiiyiiif;  Improves  and  Market  Is  on  a 
Steadier  Foundation 

Boston,  July  24. — Improvement  in  p\g  iron  buying 
in  this  territory  is  noted,  but  the  marlvct  can  hardly  bo 
called  active.  Individual  new  inquiries  are  for  not  more 
than  COO  ton.s,  usually  100  tons  and  occasionally  500 
tons.  The  bulk  of  business  booked  the  past  week  was 
solicited  by  brokers.  A  Connecticut  foundry  is  reported 
to  have  bought  500  to  1000  tons,  and  a  Springfield,  Mass., 
nielter  approximately  1100  tons  No.  2X  and  No.  IX, 
through  other  than  local  agencies.  Based  on  actual 
sales,  eastern  Pennsylvania  appears  to  be  on  a  $2C 
furnace  base,  with  50c.  differentials,  although  some 
furnace  interests  hold  to  $27.50  base.  Buffalo  No.  2X 
early  in  the  week  was  offered  at  $25,  and  No.  IX  at 
$25.50,  but  recent  sales  have  been  at  50c.  a  ton  more. 
Firm  offers  of  $24.75  and  $24.50  for  No.  2  plain  and  No. 
I'X  have  again  been  rejected  by  furnaces.  Virginia  fur- 
naces are  more  an.xious  for  nearby  business  and  have 
shaded  $27  furnace  base  50c.  in  some  instances.  The 
Alabama  iron  situation  remains  as  heretofore.  The 
outstanding  price  feature  is  a  drop  in  Lake  charcoal 
iron  from  $33.50  to  $29  furnace  base.  Little  iron  sold 
the  past  week  for  fourth  quarter,  most  furnaces  not 
being  anxious  for  extended  datings.  Some  of  it  will 
run  over  from  third  to  fourth  quarter,  however.  The 
Springfield  foundry  was  offered  northern  No.  2X  at 
$29.50  delivered  and  No.  IX  at  $30,  which  is  better  than 
eastern  Pennsylvania  and  Buffalo  furnaces  can  do.  The 
pig  iron  market  generally  appears  to  he  on  a  steadier 
foundation  than  early  in  the  week. 

We  quote  delivered  prices  on  the  basis  of  the 
latest  reported  sales  as  follows,  having  added  $3.6.5 
freight  from  eastern  Pennsylvania.  $4.91  from  Buf- 
falo,  $5.92   from   Virginia,   and   $9.60   from  Alabama. 

East.  Penn.,  sil.   2.2.T   to  2.75 $30.15  to  $31.65 

East.  Penn..  sil.  1.75   to  2.25 29.65  to    31,15 

Buffalo,  sil.  2,25  to  2.75 29,91  to    31,41 

Buffalo,  sil.  1,75  to  2.25 29,91  to    30.91 

Virginia    sil.   2.25   to   2.75 32.95  to    33.42 

Virginia,  sil,    1,75  to   2.25 32.45  to    32.92 

Alabama,  sil.  2.25  to  2.75 35.10  to    37.10 

Alabama  sil.    1.75  to  2.25 34.60  to    36.60 

Cast  Iron  Pipe. — The  Warren  Foundry  &  Pipe 
Co.  has  been  awarded  about  500  tons  of  16-in.  pipe  for 
the  new  Turners  Falls,  Mass.,  supply  line.  This  is  the 
only  important  business  closed  in  the  New  England  ter- 
ritory in  several  weeks.  Various  municipalities  and  gas 
companies  are  putting  out  feelers  for  pipe  to  be  deliv- 
ered in  1924.  Pipe  makers  are  still  three  to  four  months 
behind  on  deliveries.  Cast  iron  pipe,  in  carlots,  f.o.b. 
common  Boston  rate  points,  is  as  follows:  4-in.,  $72.10 
a  ton;  6-in.  to  14-in.,  inclusive,  $67.10;  16-in.  and  larger, 
$65.10.  The  differential  on  class  A  and  gas  pipe  is  $5  a 
ton. 

Warehouse  Business. — The  movement  of  iron  and 
steel  out  of  local  warehouses  is  increasing.  Stocks  of 
roundiS,  especially  %-in.,  and  some  sizes  of  flats  are 
broken.  Most  warehouses  have  put  into  effect  larger 
extras.  Lower  prices  on  certain  bolts  are  indicated 
within  the  near  future.  Galvanized  staples  have  ad- 
vanced 20c.  a  keg,  and  sheet  lead  hais  declined  %<■.  to 
13V4c.  per  lb.  base.  Boston  warehouse  prices  on  iron 
and  steel  follow: 

^  Soft  steel  bars.  $3.61%  a  100  lb.  base:  flats, 
$4,40;  regular  concrete  bars.  $3,76%  ;  deformed  bars, 
stock  lengths,  $3.76%  to  $3,89;  structural  steel, 
$3.71%  ;  tire  steel,  $4.80  to  $5,15  ;  open-hearth  spring 
steel,  $8  to  $10;  crucible  spring  steel,  $12;  regular 
steel  bands,  $4,80  ;  bands  over  6  in.  wide.  $5.05  to 
$5.30  ;  hoop  steel.  $5.80  to  $6.30  ;  cold  rolled  steel, 
$4,75  to  $5,25;  refined  iron.  $3,611/,;  best  refined. 
$4,75;  Wayne  iron.  $5.50;  Norway"  iron.  $6,60  to 
$7,10, 

Coke. — Specifications  against  foundry  coke  contracts 
continue  fairly  liberal,  which  indicates  an  increasing 
New  England  melt  of  iron  inasmuch  as  most  foundries 
have  limited  storage  facilities.  A  few  melters  have 
cut  down  August  specifications,  due  to  needed  repairs 
and  vacations.  The  New  England  Coal  &  Coke  Co.  and 
the  Providence  Gas  Co.  are  still  quoting  $13.50,  deliv- 
ered New  England,  on  by-product  foundry  fuel.  Both 
conipanies  are  well  sold  ahead  on  domestic  fuel,  on 
which  a  small  operating  profit  is  shown.  They  are  just 
about  breaking  even  on  foundry  coke,  which  makes  the 


<|uestion  of  still  lower  prices  next  month  problematical. 
Connellsville  by-produot  foundry  coke  is  $11.55  to  $12.55 
delivered  New  England,  (but  melters  show  little  interest 
in  such  fuel. 

Old  Material.— New  England  foundries  are  showing 
slightly  more  interest  in  No.  1  machinery  east,  for  which 
$22.50  to  $2.3  delivered  is  paid.  Some  stove  plate  was 
sold  the  past  week,  delivery  by  truck.  Blast  furnaces 
are  in  the  market  for  moderate  tonnages  of  horings  and 
turnings,  but  little  material  is  coming  out  at  prices 
offered  by  dealers.  The  market  for  chemical  borings  is 
flat,  the  largest  consumer  not  only  being  out  of  the 
market,  but  holding  up  shipments  from  New  England! 
So  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  there  are  no  orders  in  this 
market  for  pipe,  but  dealers  are  buying  most  other 
materials  in  limited  tonnages,  usually  for  stocking  pur- 
poses. Freer  offerings  of  forged  scrap  and  bundled 
.slieleton  have  forced  the  market  off  about  $1  a  ton 
Heavy  melting  steel  and  wrought  prices  are  weak. 
The  following  prices  are  for  gross  ton  lots  de- 
livered consuiruing  points: 

No.    1    machinery    cast S92  5n  tn  J9?  nn 

s^ov/ r.T.r"'"^^^  cast. ...::::: :  Yoifo  lo  hiZ 

btove  plate   1 1  00  to    i  9  nn 

Railroad   malleable    2400  to    2450 

Street   car  axles ; !  !  ]  !    ilZl"    l\i° 

} ^t7ff.  u°^i°'"}"^    P'''<^eR  are    offered   per   gross    ton 
lots  f.o.b,   Boston  comm(^  rate  shipping  pointsi 

No.    1  heavy  melting  steel $12.00  to  $12  50 

^o.  1  rail  wrought ]•>  so  tn    iq  nn 

No.  1  yard  wrought i  ;  ;      t.so  to    ll'oo 

Wrought  pipe  (1-in.  in  diam     over 

T,JJ?;i°"f)    .. :  ....      8.50  to      9,00 

Machine  shop  turnings  9  00  to      9  50 

oill  J™"  i'°"'.'"S«'   rolling  mJli::;    11.00  to    lliso 

k^^l.^'^S'"  °'^^"'SS.  chemical 12,00  to    12,50 

Blast    furnace    borings   and    tvirn- 

Porged  scrap'  and  bundled  skeleton      9.00  to       Ho 

'SJ'ilV"f»   ■  ■  ■  ■, 18.00  to    18.50 

Rails    for    rerollmg    13.00  to    13.50 


Birmingham 


Buying    of   Pi-   Iron    by    Cast    Pipe   Makers 

Expected  to  Test  the  Market 

Birmingham,  Ala.,  July  24.— One  of  the  Birming- 
ham makers  holding  for  $27  sold  a  car  a  week  for 
three  successive  weeks.  That  indicates  the  business 
done  at  that  base.  Last  Saturday  a  carload  was 
booked  at  $25,  with  the  maker  holding  at  that  base. 
Early  revamping  of  the  base  is  now  expected,  makers 
finally  sensing  the  inevitable.  The  new  base  is 
expected  to  arrive  through  fourth  quarter  business 
placed  with  large  pipe  makers  at  such  price  as  the 
Birmingiham  makers  may  be  able  to  secure.  The  Ala- 
bama iron  make  is  not  curtailed.  The  Tennessee  com- 
pany operates  two  furnaces  on  foundry  and  eight  on 
basic,  the  Sloss-Sheffield  Steel  &  Iron  Co.  continuing 
Its  seven-stack  merchant  iron  production  and  the  other 
merchant  producers  maintaining  June  production. 
Humidity  causes  accumulation  of  unbooked  iron  of  low 
silicon  content.  Charcoal  iron  is  well  cared  for  at  $34, 
with  less  than  1000  tons  on  hand.  There  have  been  a 
few  hold-up  orders.  Birming'ham  makers  are  informed 
of  resale  iron  at  $24.50  in  Western  markets.  General 
melt  in  the  South  is  close  to  the  high  point,  although 
falling  off  in  respect  to  soil  pipe.  Few  melters  of  any 
kind  are  in  market  for  new  iron.  Yard  holdings  are 
probably  increa.sing  on  account  of  the  make  of  low 
grade  and  unbooked  metal. 

We  quote  per  gross  ton  f.o.b.  Birmingham  district 
furnaces  as  follows: 

FoQndry.  silicon   1.75  to  2.25 $25  00 

Basic 24  00 

Charcoal,   warm  bla.st    34.00 

Cast-iron  Pipe.— The  United  States  Cast  Iron  Pipe 
&  Foundry  Co.  has  booked  1000  tons  of  24-in.  for 
Memphis  and  the  American  Cast  Iron  Pipe  Co.  has 
booked  2446  tons  for  Los  Angeles  and  490  for  Sidney, 
Ohio.  The  pressure  pipe  base  remains  at  $49.  Soil 
pipe  is  slow  at  $65.  A  cargo  of  over  5000  tons  of 
pipe  and  steel  products  left  Mrfbile  last  week  for 
Pacific  Coast  points.  Total  pipe  business  with  the 
Pacific  Coast  for  first  half  of  the  year  is  estimated  at 
100,000  tons. 
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Finishing  Mills.— Tennessee  company  mills  continue 
double  turn  with  aim  at  capacity  production,  the  rail 
mill  being  at  the  rate  of  35,000  tons  a  month  and  car 
plants  turning  out  25  finished  steel  cars  per  diem.  The 
new  merchant  bar  mill  is  gradually  working  toward 
its  monthly  capacity  of  10,000  tons.  Structural  steel 
works  have  all  they  can  handle  and  one  large  concern 
has  turned  down  business.  All  are  on  full  turn.  The 
Oonners  Steel  Co.  has  resumed  in  one  mill  following 
repairs  caused  by  fire.  Demand  for  cotton  ties  is 
greater  than  last  year. 

Coal  and  Coke. — Demerara  has  taken  1000  tons  of 
Alabama  coal  via  Mobile  and  other  cargoes  for  Wind- 
ward Islands  destinations  have  been  booked.  Barcelona 
and  Valencia,  Spain,  each  took  1200  tons  of  sulphate 
of  ammonia  from  the  Tennessee  company's  by-product 
plant  via  Mobile  last  week.  With  suspension  of  the 
autonomy  of  the  Alabama  district  hy  the  International 
Miners'  Union,  Alabama  may  be  considered  approxi- 
mately  100  per  cent  open  shop   in   its  coal  mines. 

Old  Material.— The  scrap  market  is  without  featui-e 
and  the  new  and  lower  prices  are  maintained.  Buying 
during  the  past  week  was  better,  but  little  was  done 
ouside  of  No.  1  oast. 

We   quote   per   gross    ton    f.o.b.    Birmingham    dis- 
trict yards,  nominal  prices,  as  follows: 

Old    steel    rails    $16.00  to  $18.00 

Xo    1   steel    14.00  to    16.00 

No.    1    cast    20.00  to    21.00 

Tram  car  wheels    20.00  to    21.00 

Car   wheels    1 9. 00  to    20.00 

Stove  plate    15.00  to    16.00 

Machine   shop    turnings    10.00  to    12.00 

Cast  iron  borings 10.00  to    12.00 


Buffalo 


the  exhaustion  point,  and  some  buying  must  develop 
this  month.  While  prices  are  nominal,  there  is  a 
further  weakening  and  all  commodities  have  been  read- 
justed. 

We  quote  f.o.b.  gross  ton  Buffalo  as  follows: 

Heavy    melting   steel $17.00  to  $18.00 

Low  phos.,  0.04  and  under 23.50  to    24.50 

No.  1  railroad  wrought 15.00  to    16.00 

Car  wheels    16.50  to    17.00 

Machine  shop  turnings 11.00  to    12.00 

Cast  iron  borings 15.00  to    16.00 

No.  1  busheling 15.50  to    16.00 

Stove  plate   17.00  to    17.50 

Grate  bars    17.00  to    17.50 

Bundled  sheet  stampings 10.00  to    11.00 

No.  1  machinery  cast 19.50  to    20.50 

Hydraulic  compressed   15.00  to    16.00 

Railroad  malleable   20.00  to    21.00 


Low  Pig  Iron  Prices  Fail  to  Develop  a  Buying 

Movement 

Buffalo,  July  24 — Lower  prices  have  not  served 
to  bring  out  any  worth  while  buying  in  any  grade  of 
pig  iron.  Rumors  of  lower  than  $25  base  are  in  active 
circulation,  but  all  sellers  insist  $25  is  the  lowest  that 
has  been  done.  Under  date  of  July  21,  one  producer 
advanced  to  $26,  base,  and  so  announced  to  its  trade. 
Buying  during  the  week  covered  actual  needs  only  and 
there  is  nothing  to  indicate  any  kind  of  a  buying  move- 
ment. No  stacks  have  been  blown  out,  but  there  is  no 
question  that  there  will  be  curtailment  about  Aug.  1. 
The  2400  tons  of  high  silicon  iron  for  a  railroad  equip- 
ment maker,  shipment  to  Watertown,  N.  Y.,  has  been 
closed,  but  not  by  Buffalo  seller.  One  producer  quoted 
$26.50  ($25  base)  but  the  quotation  was  not  accepted. 
The  Rochester  furnace  has  an  advantage  of  89c  in 
freight  rate  on  shipment  to  this  point  and  in  general 
a  better  freight  rate  on  all  business  east  of  Buffalo. 
Lake  Superior  charcoal  iron  has  been  reduced  $4.50  a 
ton. 

We  quote  f.o.b.  per  gross  ton  Buffalo  as  follows: 

No.  1  foundry.  2.75  to  3.25  sil $26.00 

No.  2X  foundry.  2.25  to  2.75  sil 25.50 

No.  2  plain,  1.75  to  2.25  sil 25.00 

Basic 26.00 

Malleable     26.00 

.     .  Lake  Superior  charcoal 32.28 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel. — Inquiry  and  demand  does 
not  show  any  falling  off  and  prices  remain  at  the  same 
level.  Bars  are  quoted  at  2.40c.  and  plates  and  shapes 
at  2.50c.  Galvanized  sheets  are  firm  at  .5c.  and  the 
price  of  3.85c.  on  black  sheets  is  general.  The  shading 
of  black  sheet  prices  on  Canadian  business  still  goes 
on  and  3.75c.  and  even  lower  is  known  to  have  been 
made  on  several  tonnages.  Stnictural  enterprises  are 
pretty  well  concluded  for  this  year  except  on  small 
jobs. 

We  quote  warehouse  prices.  Buffalo,  as  follows: 
Structural  shapes,  3.65c. ;  plates.  3.65c. ;  soft  steel 
bars.  3.55c. :  hoops.  4.fi5c. ;  bands.  4.35c. ;  blue  an- 
nealed sheets.  No.  10  gage.  4.45c.  :  galvanized  steel 
sheets,  No.  28  gage,  C.35c. :  black  sheets.  No.  2.S  gage. 
5.25c.  :  cold  rolled  round  sh-afting.  4.70c. 

Old  Material. — Mills  are  buying  heavy  melting  steel 
but  only  in  such  measure  as  they  consider  unusual  bar- 
B-ains.     Both  dealers'   and   consumers'  stocks   are  near 


St.  Louis 


Sales  and  Inquiries  for  Pig  Iron  Are  Few  and 

for  Small  Tonnages 

St.  Louis,  July  24. — Sales  of  pig  iron  during  the  last 
week  were  from  a  carload  up  to  100  tons,  and  only  a 
few  of  these  were  made.  Inquiries  ranged  from  a  car- 
load up  to  200  tons,  and  these,  too,  were  few  in  number. 
Melters  still  are  buying  only  for  immediate  needs.  Two 
of  the  largest  stove  foundries  in  St.  Louis  have  closed 
for  the  summer  repair  work,  and  the  third  is  running 
only  part  time.  Some  of  the  Quincy  (111.)  plants  are 
closed,  although  the  Belleville  stove  industries  are 
operating.  Foundries  operating  on  railroad  orders  are 
extremely  busy,  but  in  other  lines  there  is  a  slowing 
down  of  orders.  Melters  are  cautious  about  their  future 
requirements  of  pig  iron.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
makers  are  willing  to  mark  time.  A  sale  is  reported 
of  Northern  iron  at  $27.50,  Chicago,  100  tons  being  in- 
volved. Southei-n  iron  is  quoted  at  $25.  It  is  difficult 
to  say  just  what  the  market  is  on  either  make,  as  there 
is  dickering  for  each  individual  order  as  the  inquiry  de- 
velops. The  St.  Louis  Coke  &  Iron  Co.  is  quoting  $28 
to  $29  at  its  Granite  City  furnace. 

We  quote  delivered  consumers'  yards.  St.  Louis, 
as  follows,  having  added  to  furnace  prices  $2.16 
freight  from  Chicago,  $3.2S  from  Birmingham  (rail 
and  water).  $5.17  from  Birmingham,  all  rail,  and  SI 
cents  average   switching   charge   from  Granite   City: 

Northern  Idy.,  sil.  1.7"   :-  i'  -':• $30.16 

Northern  malleabl.-    -i'     1  T      m    l'  I'r, 30.16 

Basic 30.16 

Southern  fdy..  sil.  1  7  .   s    J  _'■    30.17 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel. — Conditions  generally  are 
quiet.  The  only  railroad  inquiries  were  for  quantities 
less  than  carloads.  Jobbers  are  not  buying  anything, 
seemingly  waiting  for  price  reductions,  which  the  mills 
intimate  may  never  come.  Fabricators  of  structural 
steel  are  buying  nothing,  although  they  are  insisting  on 
shipments  against  contracts.  Orders  for  reinforcing 
bars  for  the  Coronado  Hotel,  St.  Louis,  350  tons,  and 
the  Washington  Hotel,  Shreveport,  La.,  300  tons,  went 
to  the  Laclede  Steel  Co.  The  Kansas  City  Bolt  &  Nut 
Co.  got  the  order  for  750  tons  of  reinforcing  bars  for 
the  Memorial  building  in  Kansas  City. 

For  stock  out  of  warehouse  we  quote  :  Soft  steel 
bars,  3.35c.  per  lb. ;  iron  bars,  3.35c.  ;  structural 
shapes,  3.45c. ;  tank  plates.  3.45c. ;  No.  10  blue  an- 
nealed sheets,  4.45c. :  No.  28  black  sheets  cold  rolled, 
one  pass,  5.20.  ;  cold  drawn  rounds,  shafting  and 
screw  stock,  4.45c. ;  structural  rivets.  4.15c. ;  boiler 
rivets.  4.25c. ;  tank  rivets.  ^^  in.  and  smaller,  50-5 
per  cent  off  list;  machine  bolts.  45-5  per  cent;  car- 
riage bolts,  40-0  per  cent ;  lag  screws.  50-5  per  cent ; 
hot  pressed  nuts,  square  or  hexagon  blank,  $2.50 ; 
and  tapped.  $2.50  oft  list. 

Coke. — A  fair  demand  is  reported  for  domestic  coke 
for  shipment  beginning  next  month  to  dealers,  more  of 
whom  are  said  to  be  turning  to  coke  in  view  of  the  un- 
certainties of  the  anthracite  situation.  Foundry  coke  is 
in  fairly  good  demand.  Sales  of  Connellsville  coke  are 
reported  at  prices  ranging  from  $5.75  to  $7  at  the 
ovens. 

Old  Material. — The  only  buying  of  old  material  at 
present  is  by  dealers.  Some  of  this  is  to  cover  eon- 
tracts,  while  there  has  been  some  buying  of  material  to 
lay  up  in  anticipation  of  the  demand  dealers  feel  will 
assert  itself  about  Aug.  15.  In  the  meantime  consum- 
ers are  out  of  the  market,  with  the  exception  of  buying 
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a  few  sptfialities.  On  these  specialties  there  has  been 
a  stiffening  of  prices,  other  items  remaining  about  the 
samt*.  Railroad  lists  include:  St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco, 
1500  tons;  Belt  Railroad  of  Chicago,  500  tons;  Atchison, 
Topeka  &  Santa  Fe,  4000  tons;  Missouri-Kansas-Texas, 
2000  tons;  Wabash,  337  tons;  Canadian  National  Rail- 
way (Battle  Creek,  Mich.),  2000  tons. 

We  iiiiotc  dealers'  i)rices  f.o.b.  consumers'  work.s. 
St.  LiOiiis  indiistrml  district  and  dealers'  yards,  us 
follows: 

Per  Gross  Ton 

Iron  rails $19.00  to  $19.50 

Halls  for  rolling   17.50  to    18.00 

Steel  rails  less  than  3  ft 18.50  to    19.00 

Kelayliig  rails,  60  lb.  and  under. .    26.00  to    27.00 
Relaying  rails,  70  lb.  and  over...    33.50  to    34.50 

C5ast  iron  car  wheels 18.00  to    18.50 

Heavy   melting  steel 16.50  to    17.00 

Heavy    shoveling   steel 16.50  to    17.00 

l<Vogs,    switches   and    guards    cut 

apart    16.50  to    17.00 

Per  Net  Ton 
Heavy  axles  and  tire  turnings...    12.75  to    13.25 

Steel  angle  bars 15.25  to    15.75 

Iron  oar  axles 26.00  to    27.00 

Steel   rar  axlr.s 20.00  to    21.00 

Wr.'ui;!!     i!,.ti   i,n      :iiid  transoms  21.00  to    22.00 

N..,    I    I   .  -  :       :    -NLjlit 14.00  to    14.50 

No.   :■  .    ,  iijlit 15.50  to    16.00 

Raili  -    H        -  19.00to    19.50 

Ca.si    i:^     I  12.50  to    13.00 

Nn.    II  14.75  to    15.25 

Nc.    I    ■      '     .     I    ,   ,    I       17.S0  to    18. on 

.\i).    I  -:    IS. 00  to    18.50 

liailiM.i.i     N,  III.'  ii.;.-    17.00to    17.50 

.Macliii..   .-i,,.|,  UHi.;i,s;s 11.50  to    12.00 

(•luuiipinn    linn. II,-, I    shtotp    9.00  to       9.50 


Ciiiciimati 


Sale  of  Malleable  at  $2  Below  Recent  Price— ^ 

Silvery  Prices  Reduced 

Cincinnati,  July  24. — Two  sales  of  outstanding- 
importance  were  reported  last  week.  The  Link-Belt 
Co.  bought  3000  tons  of  malleable  iron  for  third  quarter 
shipment  at  $26.77,  delivered  Indianapolis,  but  the 
name  of  the  furnace  from  which  the  iron  will  be  shipped 
was  not  disclosed.  This  price  represented  a  cut  of 
approximately  $2  per  ton  under  the  previous  low 
price  of  the  market,  and  it  is  said  could  not  be 
<lu  plicated  today,  as  the  order  was  an  exceedingly 
attractive  one.  The  S.  Wayne-Robinson  Co.,  Rich- 
mond, Ind.,  bought  1500  tons  of  foundry  iron  for  fourth 
<iuarter,  the  silicons  ranging  from  1.75  to  3.25,  and 
it  is  reported  that  this  iron  was  divided  equally  be- 
tween the  southern  Ohio  furnaces  and  a  lake  furnace, 
iit  prices  ranging  from  $25.75  to  $26.25,  furnace. 
Several  other  sales  of  100  to  400  tons  of  Northern  iron 
were  reported  at  $26,  fronton  basis.  The  only  sale 
of  Southern  iron  of  importance  was  of  500  tons  to  a 
nearby  melter  at  $25,  Birmingham,  for  silicons  2.25 
to  2.75,  or  $24.50  base.  Silicons  are  being  given, 
away  by  some  Southern  furnaces,  which  have  not, 
however,  gone  below  $25  for  any  grade.  Jackson 
county  silvery  furnact's  have  cut  the  schedule  $5  per 
ton,  8  per  cent  now  being  quoted  at  $34.50,  furnace. 
Some  business  was  done  on  the  decline,  the  most  notable 
sale  being  for  500  tons.  A  decline  in  pig  iron  produc- 
tion in  the  southern  Ohio  district  will  be  brought  about 
by  the  blowing  out  of  Hamilton  furnace  ne.xt  Sunday. 
Star  silvery  furnace  went  out  on  Monday.  One  of 
the  two  Marting  furnaces  in  blast  will  blow  out  within 
the  next  10  days,  and  about  Aug.  1  Hanging  Rock 
and  Belfont  furnaces  will  either  bank  or  blow  out. 
This  will  leave  only  one  active  producer  of  foundry 
in  the  Ironton  district.  The  Wellston  furnace  will  go 
on  low  phosphorus  this  week,  and  Globe  and  Jisco 
furnaces,  it  is  expected,  will  continue  to  operate  on 
silveries  and  spiegeleisen  for  some  time.  Two  inquiries 
of  1000  tons  each  arfr  current  for  malleable  iron. 

Based  on  freight  rates  of  $4.05  from  Birmingham 
and  $2.27  from  Ironton,  we  quote  f.o.b.  Cincinnati; 
Southern  coke,  sil.  1.7.'',   to  2.25    (base)  ....  $29.00 
Southern    coke,    sil.    2.25    to    2.75     (No.    2 

soft)    29.55 

Ohio  silvery,  8  per  cent 36.77 

Southern  Ohio  coke,  sil.  1,75  to  2.25   ( .\'o.  2)    2S.27 

Basic   Northern    27.27 

IVIalleable 28.27 

Finished  Materials. — While  orders  are  not  heavy, 
there  is  a  much  better  demand  for  finished  products 


for  fill-in  purposes,  and  some  of  the  larger  consumers, 
particularly  of  sheets,  are  showing  some  interest  in 
fourth  quarter  tonnages,  though  not  actually  inquiring. 
Most  of  the  orders  are  being  placed  for  one  to  two 
carloads,  and  purchasers  usually  try  to  exact  delivery 
promises  of  from  two  to  three  weeks,  but  mills  gen- 
erally speaking  are  unable  to  make  better  deliveries 
than  from  six  to  eight  weeks.  On  the  heavier  prod- 
ucts, such  as  shapes  and  plates,  eight  weeks  is  the  usual 
run.  Steel  bars  are  in  little  demand,  most  of  the  orders 
being  for  reinforcing  bars  in  small  tonnages.  Forg- 
ing billets,  car  wheels,  axles,  and  bolts  and  nuts  are  in 
fair  demand,  particularly  bolts  and  nuts,  some  good- 
sized  orders  for  which  were  placed.  There  is  also  a 
slightly  better  demand  for  wire  products,  but  the  at- 
tention of  the  consumer  is  more  generally  given  to 
urging  the  mills  to  make  shipment  on  contracts.  There 
is  little  new  activity  in  the  structural  field.  A  school 
building  at  Indianapolis  will  shortly  be  up  for  bids,  the 
steel  work  requiring  about  300  tons.  An  office  building 
for  the  Continental  National  Bank,  Indianapolis,  gen- 
eral contract  for  which  has  been  awarded,  will  also  be 
up  for  bids  shortly,  it  not  having  been  decided  whether 
the  building  will  be  of  steel  or  reinforced  concrete.  The 
Shrine  Temple  at  Louisville,  scheduled  for  bids  July 
16,  has  been  postponed  till  a  later  date.  The  Neil  House 
at  Columbus,  the  steel  work  for  which  was  reported 
awarded  last  February,  will  be  redesigned  for  reinforced 
concrete  construction  and  new  bids  taken  in  the  near 
future.  This  was  a  5000-ton  project.  The  principal 
letting  last  week  was  of  1300  tons  of  steel  for  a  viaduct 
for  the  Peoria  &  Eastern  Illinois  Railroad,  on  which 
the  Fort  Pitt  Bridge  Co.  was  low  bidder.  The  Big  Pour 
Railroad  has  awarded  150  tons  of  bridge  work  to  the 
Mount  Vernon  Bridge  Co. 

Warehouse  Business. — Local  jobbers  are  enjoying  a 
fair    business,    particularly    in    reinforcing    bars    and 
small  angles.     Nails,  too,  are  moving  well.     Prices  re- 
main as  last  quoted,  with  no  changes  anticipated. 
Cincinnati    jobbers    quote :    Iron    and    steel    bars, 
3.50c.  ;  reinforcing  bars,  3.60c.  :  hoops,   4.55c.  ;  bands 
4.25c.  ;     shapes,     3.60c.  ;     plates,     3.60c.  ;     cold-rolled 
rounds.    4.50c.:    cold-rolled    flats,    squares   and   hexa- 
gons.  5c. ;   No.   10   blue  annealed  sheets,    4.25c. :   No. 
28    black    sheets.    5.35c.  :    No,    28    galvanized    sheets, 
6.35c.  ;  No.  9  annealed  wire,   $3.60  per  100  lb.  ;   com- 
mon wire  nails.  $3.60  per  keg  base. 

Cast  Iron  Pipe. — The  City  of  Huntington,  Ind.,  will 
receive  bids  until  July  30  for  the  construction  of  a  sew- 
age disposal  plant,  including  about  16,000  ft.  of  12- 
to  42-in.  pipe,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $250,000. 

Old  Material.— While  there  is  little  current  demand, 
the  opinion  is  becoming  more  pronounced  that  the 
bottom  of  the  scrap  market  has  about  been  reached, 
and  dealers  are  commencing  to  purchase  scrap  to  lay 
on  yards.  More  bidders  appeared  at  the  Southern 
Railroad  opening  at  Washington,  and  prices  offered 
were  slightly  higher  than  last  month.  The  same  is 
true  of  the  Norfolk  &  Western  list.  Prices  generally 
show  little  change,  but  cast  scrap  is  weaker  and  larger 
offerings  have  knocked  the  price  off  $1.  One  steel 
mill  in  the  district  is  taking  small  tonnages  of  heavy 
melting  at  its  own  prices,  figuring  about  $18,  delivered. 
We  quote  dealers'  buying  prices,  f.o.b.  cars  Cin- 
Pcr  Gross  Ton 

Bundled   sheets    $12.50  to  $13.00 

Iron  rails 15,00  to    15.50 

Relaying  rails.   50  lb.  and  up....    28.00  to    28.50 

Rails  for  rolling 16.50  to    17.00 

Heavy  melting  steel    15.00  to    15.50 

Steel   rails  for  melting 14.50  to    15.00 

Car  wheels   15.50  to    16.00 

Per  Net  Ton 

No.    1    railroad    wrouglit 12.50  to    13.00 

Cast  borings   10.50  to    11.00 

Steel    turnin&s    9.00  to      9.50 

Railroad  cast    16.50  to    17.00 

No.    1    maclinnr.\    ,;ist    19.00  to    19.50 

Burnt  scrap    12.00  to    12.50 

Iron  axles 22.50  to    23.00 

Locomotive  tires    (smooth  in.side)    13.50  to    14.00 

I'ipes  and  flues    9.50  to    10.00 

Coke. — The  moveinent  of  coke  is  rather  slow, 
although  there  is  some  evidence  of  a  better  feeling 
on  the  part  of  both  producers  and  melters.  The  de- 
mand still  runs  mostly  to  carloads,  with  an  occasional 
contract  covering  the  remainder  of  the  year  being 
negotiated.  Prices  generally  show  no  change,  although 
some  of  the  operators  who  had  been  holding  up  their 
prices    have   been    forced    to    meet   the   competition    of 
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the  lower  priced  sellers.  Plans  are  now  being  made 
to  curtail  production,  particularly  of  48-hr.  fuels,  in 
all  districts,  as  a  result  of  the  number  of  merchant 
furnaces  going  out  or  contemplating  gomg  out  of  blast. 


Cleveland 


Pig  Iron  Market  Still  Weak— Consumption  of 
Ore  Decreases 

Cleveland,  July  24.— Consumption  of  Lake  Supe- 
rior ore,  which  reached  the  peak  of  6,118,540  gross  tons 
during  May,  fell  off  302,401  tons  to  5,816,139  tons  dur- 
ing June,  according  to  the  monthly  report  of  the  Lake 
Superior  Iron  Ore  Association.  However,  a  large  part 
of  this  decrease  can  be  accounted  for  by  the  shorter 
month.  Both  central  districts  and  lake  front  furnaces 
consumed  less  ore  in  June  than  in  May,  but  the  con- 
sumption of  Lake  Superior  ore  by  Eastern  furnaces  m- 
creased  26,318  tons  during  the  month.  The  amount 
consumed  in  June,  1922,  was  3,440,583  tons.  On  July 
1  there  were  22,800,253  tons  of  ore  on  hand  at  furnaces 
and  Lake  Erie  docks,  as  compared  with  18,864,791  tons 
on  June  1,  and  with  25,447,079  tons  on  July  1,  last 
year.  Stocks  at  furnaces  July  1  were  18,288,462  tons, 
as  compared  with  14,786,481  tons  on  June  1. 

Pig  Iron.— The  market  has  become  somewhat  more 
active,  but  buying  during  the  week  was  largely  con- 
fined to  foundry  and  malleable  iron  for  early  require- 
ments. However,  some  inquiry  is  now  coming  out  for 
iron  for  the  remainder  of  the  year,  although  not  much 
of  a  buying  movement  is  looked  for  at  present,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  many  consumers  seem  to  doubt  whether 
prices  have  reached  bottom.  The  market  is  still  weak, 
although  there  seems  to  be  a  disposition  on  the  part  of 
a  number  of  producers  not  to  go  below  $26  on  foundry 
and  malleable  iron.  However,  in  the  Valley  district 
much  of  the  business  taken  during  the  week  was  on  the 
basis  of  $25  and  there  is  evidence  that  that  price  is 
being  shaded  in  Buffalo.  Locally  the  market  has  de- 
clined 25c.  to  meet  the  competition  of  $25  Valley  iron 
and  several  small  lot  local  sales  were  made  by  one 
Cleveland  producer  at  $26.75,  delivered.  Another  local 
producer  is  still  holding  to  $27.  The  Westinghouse 
Electric  &  Mfg.  Co.  has  purchased  1Q50  tons  of  tvro 
grades  of  foundry  iron  running  to  2.25  to  3.35  in  silicon 
for  its  Cleveland  plant  for  August  shipment.  Of  this, 
600  tons  was  purchased  from  a  Cleveland  furnace  and 
the  remainder  from  a  Valley  producer.  The  recent 
purchase  of  3O0O  tons  of  malleable  iron  by  the  Link- 
Belt  Co.  for  its  Indianapolis  plant  is  understood  to  have 
been  made  at  $26.77  delivered.  Among  new  inquiries 
is  one  for  3000  tons  of  malleable  for  the  fourth  quarter 
and  two  500-ton  lots  for  earlier  delivery.  The  Ameri- 
can Steel  Foundries  is  inquiring  for  1000  tons  of  basic 
for  August  shipment  and  a  Canton  consumer  is  in  the 
market  for  250  tons  of  malleable  iron  for  early  ship- 
ment. Low  phosphorus  iron  is  still  weak  and  no  longer 
quotable  above  $33.  We  note  the  sale  of  a  300-ton  lot 
of  high  silicon  low  phosphorus  by  a  Valley  furnace  to  a 
northern  Ohio  consumer  at  $34,  this  iron  carrying  a  $1 
a  ton  differential.  A  reduction  to  $34.50  for  8  per  cent 
has  been  made  on  Ohio  silvery  iron  schedule.  However, 
the  new  price  is  only  about  $2  a  ton  lower  than  some 
of  the  recent  quotations. 

Quotations  below,  e.xcept  on  basic  and  low  phos- 
phorus iron,  are  delivered  Cleveland,  and  for  local 
iron  include  a  50c.  switching  charge.  Ohio  silvery 
and  Southern  iron  prices  are  based  on  a  $3.02  freight 
rate  from  Jackson   and    $6   rate   from  Birmingham : 

Basic,  Valley  furnace   $25.00 

Northern  No.   2   fdy.,   sil.    1.75   to 

2.25   $26.75  to    27.25 

Southern  fdy.,  sil.  1.75  to  2.25...  31.00 

Malleable    26.75  to    27.25 

Ohio  silvery.  8  per  cent 37.52 

Standard   low    phos..    Valley    fur- 
nace      33.00 

Bolts,  Nuts  and  Rivets. — Bolt  and  nut  specifications 
are  fair  for  this  time  of  the  year,  manufacturers  re- 
porting a  good  number  of  small  orders.  The  new  bar 
card  extras  has  resulted  in  a  price  increase  for  some 
of  thfc  raw  material,  particularly  for  stock  for  small 


nuts.  Consequently  makers  soon  will  be  inclined  to 
shade  regular  prices.  Rivet  prices  have  further  de- 
clined about  $3  a  ton  and  are  weak.  The  market  now 
is  established  at  3c.  to  3.10c.  for  structural  and  3.10c. 
to  3.20c.  for  boiler  rivets,  and  some  makers  have  revised 
contracts  to  these  prices.  Further  concessions  of  $2  a 
ton  to  2.90c.  for  structural  and  3c.  for  boiler  rivets  for 
prompt  shipment  are  reported.  Small  rivets  are  also 
lower,  now  being  quoted  at  65  and  10  per  cent  off  list. 
Coke. — The  detnand  for  foundry  coke  is  light  and 
prices  show  little  change.  The  supply  is  plentiful. 
We  quote  standard  Connellsville  coke  at  $5  to  $6.50 
for  prompt  shipment  and  $6.50  to  $7  for  contracts. 

Sheets. — Demand  for  sheets  continues  light.  Most 
mills,  however,  are  comfortably  filled  with  orders  and 
those  making  automobile  body  sheets  have  their  third 
quarter  production  under  contract.  Prices  are  holding 
faii-ly  firm.  While  black  sheets  are  still  feeing  shaded 
$2  a  ton  to  3.75c.  per  lb.,  this  concession  is  not  general. 
A  price  of  4.75c.  has  appeared  on  galvanized  sheets, 
but  this  seems  to  have  been  on  surplus  mill  stocks. 

Reinforcing  Bars.— The  Bourne-Fuller  Co.  has  taken 
575  tons  for  the  Jamestown  Hotel,  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 
The  only  new  inquiry  of  any  size  is  for  200  tons  for  a 
hotel  at  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  the  general  contract  for 
which  has  been  placed  with  the  Hunkin-Conkey  Con- 
struction Co.,  Cleveland.  Rail  steel  reinfoix;ing  bars 
are  unchanged  at  2.30c.  to  2.35c. 

Warehouse  Business. — Jobbers  are  doing  a  good  vol- 
ume of  business  in  sheets  and  their  sales  in  other  lines 
are  fair.  Some  shading  is  reported  on  galvanized 
sheets.  There  are  reports  of  $3  a  ton  concession  in 
warehouse  prices  on  steel  bars,  plates  and  structural, 
but  it  is  claimed  that  this  shading  is  only  on  material 
for  out-of-town  shipment  to  points  that  come  in  com- 
petition with  the  lower  regular  prices  of  Pittsburgh 
warehouses. 

Semi-Finished  Steel. — Some  new  inquiry  has  come 
out  for  billets  and  slahs,  but  no  sales  are  reported. 
Mills  are  holding  firmly  to  $42.50  for  sheet  bars,  billets 
and  slabs.  A  carlot  sale  of  forging  hillets  is  reported 
at  $50,  Eastern  mill. 

Finished  Material. — Mills  are  getting  a  fair  volume 
of  specifications,  but  new  business  is  light  and  there 
is  little  inquiry  for  round  lots  of  steel  for  specific  work. 
The  market  is  firm  and  efforts  of  buyers  to  develop 
lower  than  the  regular  quotations  on  steel  bars,  plates 
and  structural  material  have  proved  unsuccessful.  The 
probability  of  the  establishment  of  the  8-hr.  day  in  the 
steel  industry  in  the  near  future  is  evidently  having 
some  effect  in  stabilizing  the  market  at  present  levels, 
as  it  is  pointed  out  that  should  mills  make  concessions 
now,  it  would  be  necessary  for  them  to  advance  their 
prices  again  when  operating  costs  are  increased  by  the 
adoption  of  a  shorter  ^vork  day.  Another  feature  of 
the  market  in  practically  all  finished  lines  is  that  can- 
cellations and  suspensions  are  not  more  than  normal 
for  this  season  of  the  year.  Encouraging  reports  con- 
tinue to  come  from  the  automobile  industry  in  Detroit, 
where  the  plants  of  the  leading  car  builders  continue 
in  good  operation.  Automobile  companies  look  for  a 
good  demand  for  cars  during  the  retnainder  of  the  year, 
but  are  following  a  cautious  policy  in  buying  steel. 
Cleveland  automobile  plants  are  now  operating  at  50 
per  cent  of  capacity.  Manufacturers  of  automobile 
parts  are  operating  at  75  per  cent  or  more  of  full 
capacity.  The  recent  inquiries  for  several  lake  boats 
have  not  resulted  in  any  orders.  The  Pere  Marquette 
Railroad  is  considering  the  building  of  500  refrigerator 
cars  in  its  own  shops.  Little  inquiry  is  coming  out  in 
the  structural  field.  The  demand  for  nails  and  wire  is 
holding  up  well  and  deliveries  show  little  improvement. 
The  leading  interest  has  reduced  railroad  and  boat 
spikes  $5  a  ton  to  3.50c.  per  lb.,  which  for  some  time 
has  been  the  price  quoted  by  independent  mills. 

Jobbers  quote  steel  bars,  3.36c. ;  plates  and  struc- 
tural shapes,  3.46c.;  No.  9  galvanized  wire,  3.70c.; 
No.  9  annealed  wire.  3.25c. ;  No.  28  black  sheets, 
4.65c. ;  No.  28  galvanized  sheets,  5.S0c. ;  No.  10  blue 
annealed  sheets.  3.75c.  to  4.06c. ;  cold  rolled  rounds. 
3.90c.;  flats,  squares  and  hexagons,  4.40c.;  hoops  and 
bands,  1  In.  and  wider  and  20  gage  or  heavier, 
4.16c. ;  narrower  than  1  In.  or  lighter  than  No.  20 
gage.  4.60c. 
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Old  Material.  -Piici'S  havo  further  (ioclinod  hOc.  to 
1  a  Uiii  aiul  Iho  market  continues  weak  and  inactive, 
niinjcs  and  turnings  are  about  the  weakest  items  on 
u'  list.  A  local  mill  pui-chased  a  small  tonnage  of 
lavy  melting  steel  at  $16.50  delivered,  and  small  lot 
irchases  have  been  made  iby  dealers  at  $10,  producers 
:ird.  Local  mills  are  still  holding  up  shipments.  Deal- 
is  are  buying  scrap  from  producers,  which  they  are 
impelled  to  lay  down  because  they  can  find  no  market 
n-  it.  Dealers  are  offering  $10.75  for  turningis  deliv- 
•ed  at  Breckenridge. 

We  iiuote  dealers'  prices  f.o.b.  Cleveland  per  gross 

Heavy  melting  steel,  nominal....  $16.00 

Rails   for   rolling    $18.00  to  18.50 

Rails  under  3  ft 17.75  to  18.00 

Low   phosphorus   melting IS. 50  to  19.00 

Cast   borings    11.50  to  11.75 

Machine   shop    turnings    10.50  to  10.75 

Mixed  borings  and  turnings 11.00  to  11.50 

Compressed  sheet  steel 13.00  to  13.50 

Railroad  wrought    1 2.25  to  12.75 

Railroad    malleable    22.00  to  22.50 

Light  bundle  sheet  .stanii)int;s 10. 00  to  10.50 

Steel   axle   turnSng.s    IL.'-.O  to  15.00 

No.    1    cast    18.50  to  19.50 

No.  1  busheling 10.00  to  10.50 

Drop  forge  Hashings 10.00  to  10.50 

Railroad  grate  bars   12.00  to  12.50 

Stove  plate   12.00  to  12.50 

Pipes  and  flues    9.00  to  9.50 


Philadelphia 


Increased  Buying  and  Inquiry  Causes  More 
Cheerful  Sentiment 

Philadelphia,  July  24. — Greater  buying,  together 
with  increased  inquiry  and  specifications  against  eon- 
tracts  in  a  number  of  finished  lines,  has  given  a  more 
cheerful  tone  to  the  iron  and  steel  market  in  this  dis- 
trict. The  weak  spots  continue  to  be  manifest  in  scrap 
and  pig  iron,  however.  Both  have  softened  in  price, 
some  of  the  leading  grades  of  old  material  have  de- 
clined 50c.  per  ton  the  past  week,  while  eastern  Penn- 
sylvania and  Virginia  grades  of  foundry  iron  have 
fallen  $1  per  ton,  and  basic  iron  50c.  per  ton.  Even 
in  pig  iron  there  are  some  furnace  representatives  who 
claim  that  a  great  deal  more  activity  is  in  prospect. 
They  e.xpress  the  opinion  that  buyers,  being  without 
stocks,  feel  that  the  bottom  has  been  practically  reached, 
and  will  soon  come  into  the  market  and  close  for  their 
requirements. 

The  finished  lines  which  show  the  most  activity  are 
plates,  shapes,  steel  bars,  wire,  pipe,  spikes,  bolts  and 
nuts.  While  the  improved  purchases  and  specifications 
in  these  lines  have  not  been  on  a  widespread  or  heavy 
scale,  they  are  accepted  as  promising  a  better  turn  in 
the  market  and  to  insure  continued  operations  at  the 
present  good  rate.  Plate,  spike  and  bolt  business  has 
been  especially  good  with  some  producers,  and  while  the 
railroads  are  the  leading  buyers,  the  purchasers  repre- 
sent miscellaneous  consumers. 

The  fact  that  some  good-sized  sales  of  foundry  iron 
have  been  made  the  past  week  also  is  looked  to  as  an 
encouraging  sign,  even  if  they  have  been  limited  as 
to  the  number  of  furnaces  involved,  and  have  been 
negotiated  at  reduced  prices. 

Pig  Iron. — Considerably  greater  business  was  done 
in  pig  iron  in  this  district  the  past  week  than  the  pre- 
ceding week  and,  while  it  was  obtained  at  reduced 
prices,  producers  say  buyers  are  showing  somewhat 
more  interest  generally.  Furnace  people  profess  the 
belief  that  the  price  slump  has  been  checked  and  that 
this  will  encourage  renewed  purchases.  One  producer 
has  made  sales  of  more  than  10,000  tons  of  eastern 
Pennsylvania  foundry  grades  which  are  quoted  $1  per 
ton  under  prices  one  week  ago.  No.  2  plain  now  is 
quoted  at  $25.76  to  $27.56,  delivered,  or  a  minimum 
furnace  level  of  $25.  While  reports  have  been  heard 
that  small  lots  have  been  sold  under  this  quotation,  it 
is  not  thought  that  much  business,  if  any,  is  being 
offered  at  the  lower  price.  Virginia  grades  also  have 
been  sold  at  $1  per  ton  less  than  prices  of  one  week 
ago  in  consuming  districts  near  the  furnaces,  but  "be- 
cause  of  the   high   freight   rate   these   grades  are   not 


leaching  this  district.  Basic  iron  has  declined  50c.  per 
ton  to  a  minimum  of  $25.50,  delivered,  eastern  Penn- 
sylvania. An  unverified  report  was  in  circulation  of  a 
siile  of  4,000  tons  of  copper-free  low  phosphorus  iron 
to  a  Philadelphia  district  consumer  at  slightly  less  than 
$:ja,  delivered.  The  Warren  Foundry  &  Pipe  Co.  bought 
from  20,000  to  25,000  tons  of  No.  2  plain  and  No.  3. 
Foreign  pig  iron  also  has  taken  a  downward  turn, 
declining  $1  per  ton  on  all  grades.  It  is  stated  that 
almost  no  foreign  iron  now  is  being  sold  in  this  district, 
hut  shipments  against  contracts  continue  to  arrive. 
Imports  to  this  district  the  past  week  totaled  5328  tons, 
of  which  3524  tons  came  from  Belgium  and  1804  tons 
I'rom  France.  While  there  was  talk  recently  of  blowing 
out  furnaces,  none  has  gone  out  of  blast  in  this  district 
the  past  week.  The  Lavino  Furnace  Co.  has  blown  in 
its  furnace  at  Reusens,  Va. 

The  following  quotations  are,  with  the  exception 
of    those    on    low    phosphorus    iron,    for    delivery    at 
Philadelphia  and  include  freight  rates  varying  from 
76  cents  to  $1.64  per  gross  ton: 
East  Pa.  No.  2  plain,  1.75  to  2.25 

ail  $25.76  to  $27.56 

East.  Pa.  No.  2X,   -.2.^  tu  2.7.-.  sil.   2ii.56  to    27.26 

East.  Pa.  No.   IX 27.26  to    28.01 

Virginia  No.    2   plain.   1.7.^    L.    2  2a 

sil      .,1.1 1  to    dl.bv 

Virginia  No.  2X,  2.2.^  to  2.75  .sil..    31.67  to    32.67 

Basic  delivered  eastern    Pa 26.00  to    26.50 

Gray  forge    27.00  to    27.50 

Malleable     30.14  to    30.64 

.Standard    low    phos.     (f.o.b.     fur- 
nace)        30.00  to    35.00 

Copper    bearing   low    phos.     (f.o.b. 

furnace)    32.00 

Foreign   Pig   Iron 
.\11  pvi.-fp  f  ■.!•    •■ni'^  T'bil-<rVi|ihi3,  duty  paid^  _ 
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Contilifiilal,  i.ii"!,.    l..iiJ.   .Sil.   -   I"  " -3--J" 

Ferroalloys.— The  market  for  ferroalloys  continues 
to  be  dull.  Except  for  sales  of  carlots  no  new  ton- 
nage is  moving  and  inquiries  are  lacking.  Prices  are 
unchanged,  ferromanganese  being  quoted  at  $117.50, 
Atlantic  seaboard. 

Semi-Finished  Steel. — No  change  has  developed  in 
the  market  for  semi-finished  steel.  Rerolling  billets 
are  quoted  at  $42.50,  Pittsburgh,  and  forging  steel  at 
$47.50  to  $50,  Pittsburgh. 

Plates.— Makers  of  plates  in  this  district  report  con- 
siderably increased  activity  in  the  market.  Both  new 
buying  and  specifications  against  contracts  have  devel- 
oped in  large  proportions  and  sales  of  from  500  to  1000 
tons  have  been  closed  at  2.50c.,  base,  Pittsburgh,  some 
in-oducers  asking  2.60c.  for  small  lots.  The  railroads 
are  the  most  prominent  factors  and  have  been  specify- 
ing rather  freely  against  contracts  and  are  being 
booked  for  new  requirements.  Oil  tank  business  also 
has  improved.  One  producer  reports  having  booked 
more  plate  tonnage  in  July  than  in  any  other  month  of 
the  present  year,  and  has  had  to  extend  delivery  for 
a  period  ranging  from  60  to  90  days,  while  previously 
delivery  was  being  made  in  30  days.  This  mill  reports 
that  specifications   and  new  business   are  about  equal. 

Structural  Steel.— Moderate  activity  exists  in  the 
market  for  structural  material,  especially  small  shapes, 
and  the  price  continues  to  be  quoted  at  2.50c.  base, 
Pittsburgh.  Deliveries  are  being  made  in  30  to  45  days, 
and  most  mills  are  booked  comfortably,  and  in  addition 
to  receiving  specifications  against  contracts  in  fair- 
sized  volume,  report  improved  buying.  The  American 
Bridge  Co.  was  the  lowest  bidder  for  1900  tons  for  the 
Delaware  River  bridge,  Philadelphia  to  Camden,  N.  J., 
being  built  by  the  Delaware  River  Bridge  Joint  Com- 
mission. The  award  is  expected  to  be  made  in  about 
one  week. 

Bolts,  Nuts  and  Rivets. — Unusually  large  purchases 
and  specifications  against  contracts  have  been  made 
in  this  district  during  the  past  week  for  spikes,  bolts, 
nuts  and  rivets.  Specifications  for  heat-treated  track 
bolts  were  made  against  a  contract  with  one  large 
maker  involving  about  2000  kegs,  while  several  hundred 
tons  of  machine  bolts,  nuts  and  rivets  were  also  in- 
cluded. The  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Railroad  pur- 
chased 1000  kegs  of  standard  spikes,  and  is  asking  for 
quotations  on  200,000  to  300,000  low  carbon  track  bolts 
and  200,000  to  400,000  heat-treated  bolts.     The.  Public 
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Service  Railway  Co.  of  New  Jersey  closed  for  5000  tie 
rods.  Prices  remain  unchanged  for  bolts,  nuts  and 
rivets.  Reports  of  a  weakened  market  for  castellated 
nuts  are  declared  to  be  unfounded.  Most  of  the  rail- 
road purchases  are  for  third  quarter  delivery. 

Warehouse  Business. — Demand  for  steel  from  ware- 
house stocks  is  fair  for  this  time  of  the  year,  buying- 
being  of  a  miscellaneous  character.  Prices  are  un- 
changed. 

Soft  steel  bars  and  small  shapes,  3.55c. ;  iron 
bars  (except  bands),  3.55c.;  round  edge  iron,  3.75c.  ; 
round  edge  steel,  iron  finished,  1%  x  %  in.,  S.ioc. ; 
round  edge  steel  planished,  4.55c. ;  tank  steel  plates, 
Vi  in.  and  heavier,  3.65c. ;  tank  steel  plates,  -ft  m., 
3.95e.:  blue  annealed  steel  sheets.  No.  10  gage 
4.25c. ;  black  sheets.  No.  28  gage,  5.15c.  ;  galvanized 
sheets.  No.  28  gage.  6.25c.:  square  twisted  and  de- 
formed steel  bars,  3.65c.  ;  structural  shapes,  3.(>:)C,  ; 
diamond  pattern  plates,  U-in.,  5.40c.:  I's-in..  a.t;^!'-  : 
spring  steel.  5c.  ;  round  cold-rolled  steel.  4.3;.c.  ; 
square  and  hexagons,  cold-rolled  steel,  4. Sac.  ;  steel 
hoops,  1  in  .  and  wider.  No.  20  gage  and  heavier 
4.75c. ;  narrower  than  1  in.,  all  gages,  5.25c. ;  steel 
bands  No.  12  gage  to  A-in.,  inclusive,  4.35c.;  rails, 
3.55c.:  tool  steel.  S.oOc. ;  Norway  iron,  7c. 
Ore. — Iron  ore  receipts  in  this  district  the  past  week 
amounted  to  44,114  tons,  of  which  22,920  tons  came 
from  French  Africa  and  21,194  tons  from  Sweden. 

Iron  and  Steel  Bars. — Specifications  for  steel  bars 
have  increased  and  a  slightly  better  buying  movement 
has  developed.  Steel  bars  continue  to  be  quoted  at 
2.40c.  base,  Pittsburgh.  Demand  for  common  iron  bars 
is  quiet  and  the  price  is  unchanged. 

Sheets. — Mills  are  comfortably  booked  on  blue  an- 
nealed and  galvanized  sheets,  and  are  making  deliveries 
in  each  grade  in  six  to  eight  weeks.  While  producers 
are  not  rolling  so  heavily  on  black  sheets,  they  also  re- 
port fair  booking  in  this  grade,  and  are  making  deliv- 
eries in  four  to  six  weeks.  Railroads  and  coal  com- 
panies are  the  most  conspicuous  buyers  of  blue  an- 
nealed sheets,  and  also  are  increasing  specifications 
and  inquiries  for  this  class  of  tonnage.  Prices  are 
unchanged,  No.  10  blue  annealed  being  quoted  at  Sc, 
Pittsburgh;  galvanized  No.  28  at  5c.,  Pittsburgh,  and 
black  sheets  No.  28  at  3.85c.,  Pittsburgh. 

Old  Material. — Further  recession  has  developed  in 
the  market  for  scrap,  heavy  melting  steel  and  other 
leading  grades  declining  50c.  per  ton.  Sales  are  even 
more  restricted  than  they  were  one  week  ago,  and  in- 
quiries are  light.  The  fact  that  consumers  do  not  have 
any  sizeable  stocks  on  hand  leads  some  dealers  to  the 
belief  that  improvement  will  develop  in  the  market 
within  a  reasonable  time.  Imports  of  scrap  to  this  dis- 
trict the  past  week  totaled  3185  tons,  of  which  3110 
tons  came  from  the  Dominican  Republic  and  75  tons 
from  England. 

We  quote  for  deliviiv  at  coiisiiinins;  iwjints  in  tlii^! 
district  as  follows:  '  i  i  b  in  uiis, 

No.   1   heaw  melting  .steel $16.00  to  $17  nn 

Scrap  rails    16  00  to  17  00 

Steel  rails  for  rolling    igioo  to  20^00 

No.    1    low    phos..    heav.v   0.04    and 

under    21  50  'to  22  50 

Cast  iron  car  wheels...';:;;.;.::    20;00  to  2i:00 

No.   1   railroad   wrought    18.00  to  19.00 

^°-  1  yard  wrought   17.00  to  18.00 

No.  1  forge  fire 15  00  to  15  50 

Bundled  sheets   (for  steel  works)    14;00  to  14:50 

No.    1    bushelmg 16.00  to  17  00 

Mixed  borings  and   turnings    (for 

bla.9t  furnace  use) 12.50  to  13  50 

Machine  shop   turnings    (for  steel 

works  use)    14.00  to  14.50 

Machine  shop  turnings    (for  roll- 

H^?y"SLTuUgs-(oi-equiva:    ''■'' '°    ''■'' 

cilt"'^boringsVfo;-steei-  works''"""'  '''' 

and  rolling  mills) 15  00  to  15  50 

Cast  borings  (for  chemical  plants)    IS. 00  to  Ifl  on 

^o.    1   cast...    20.00  to  21.00 

Heavy   breakable   cast    (for   steel 

plants) 18.00  to  1  S.50 

Railroad  grate  bars 17  00  to  18  00 

Stove  plate   (for  steel  plant   use)   16.50  to  1700 

Railroad  malleable 19.00  to  20  00 

Wrought  iron  and  soft  steel  pipes 

and  tubes    (new  specifications)    15.00  to  15.50 

Shafting-   22.00  to  24. On 

Steel  axles   24.00  to  26.00 


PREPARING  TO  ORGANIZE 


Union  Circulars  Say  Strike  of  1919  Was  linwisc— 
Another  Not  Favored 

Chicago,  July  ^S.— William  Hannon,  a  general  or- 
ganizer for  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  has 
arrived  in  Chicago  to  take  charge  of  efforts  to  unionize 
the  steel  workers  of  this  district.  Commenting  on  the 
recent  announcement  by  Judge  Gary  of  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation  regarding  the  establishment 
of  the  8-hr.  day  in  the  steel  industry,  Mr.  Hannon  said : 
"It  is  significant  that  E.  H.  Gary  made  this  announce- 
ment only  after  our  organization  plans  were  an- 
nounced. We  believe  he  is  holding  out  hope  of  the 
shorter  day  in  order,  if  possible,  to  shove  legislation 
through  Congress  repealing  the  present  restriction  im- 
migration laws  and  also  he  may  deceive  the  men  into 
believing  they  need  not  unionize." 

The  fact  is  that  the  letter  of  the  directors  of  the 
American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute  was  written  June  27, 
made  public  by  President  Harding  July  5  and  the  plans 
of  the  federation  were  announced  July  10. 

Mr.  Hannon  stated  that  efforts  to  unionize  the  Wis- 
consin plants  will  be  directed  from  the  Chicago  head- 
quarters. Organizers  are  also  to  be  sent  into  Colorado 
and  Alabama.  The  first  weeks,  it  is  stated,  will  be  de- 
voted to  a  program  of  education  to  prepare  for  mass 
meetings  which  will  be  held  in  the  fall.  The  federa- 
tion's plan  of  educating  the  workers  to  the  union  idea 
is  to  consist  largely  of  the  distribution  of  circulars  in 
several  languages.  Some  of  the  circulars  already 
printed  declare  that  the  union  leaders  do  not  favor  a 
strike.  The  1919  strike  is  characterized  as  a  mistake 
and  statements  are  made  that  the  Federation  of  Labor 
intends  to  win  without  calling  the  men  out. 

Mr.  Hannon  will  be  assisted  at  Chicago  headquarters 
by  Charles  Glover  of  the  blacksmiths  organization, 
E.  J.  Holley  of  the  iron,  steel  and  tin  workers  and  John 
Tunney  of  the  mine,  mill  and  smelter  workers. 


I 


To  Find  New  Uses  of  Sheet  Steel  and  Improve 
Galvanizing  Methods 

Plans  have  been  perfected  for  a  survey  of  the 
country,  sponsored  by  the  National  Association  of 
Sheet  and  Tin  Plate  Manufacturers,  having  for  its 
object  the  uncovering  of  new  uses  for  sheet  steel. 
Incidental,  but  by  no  means  an  unimportant  part  of 
the  survey,  will  be  an  effort  to  develop  better  galvanized 
sheets,  in  which  the  American  Zinc  Institute  is  co- 
operating. The  investigation,  which  is  preliminary 
to  a  country-wide  advertising  campaign,  has  been 
placed  in  the  hands  of  a  Chicago  firm  which  specializes 
in  such  work. 

Ultimate  plans  in  connection  with  galvanized  sheets 
call  for  the  elimination  as  far  as  practicable  of  light 
coated  sheets.  This  is  to  be  accomplished  by  ascertain- 
ing from  buyers  the  purpose  to  which  the  material 
is  to  be  put,  and  to  give  to  the  producer  the  final  word 
as  to  the  weight  of  the  coating.  If,  for  example,  a 
demand  is  made  for  galvanized  sheets  with  %-lb.  coat- 
ing, and  the  material  is  to  be  used  for  roofing-  or  some 
other  purpose  entailing  exposure  to  the  elements,  the 
buyer  is  to  be  informed  that  such  a  coating  will  not 
last  long  and  will  be  advised  to  purchase  sheets  of 
heavier  coating,  which  not  only  will  give  service  but 
prevent  unfavorable  comment  on  the  material.  Even- 
tually, it  is  planned  to  devise  standard  coatings  for 
all  uses  and  thus  eliminate  guesswork  in  specifications 
and  unfavorable  criticism  of  quality,  which  in  the  last 
analysis  is  the  result  of  insufficient  information  as  to 
performances  under  given  conditions. 


The  week  of  Oct.  22  has  been  set  aside  as  manage- 
ment week.  The  management  division  of  the  American 
Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  the  Taylor  Society, 
the  Society  of  Industrial  Engineers  and  the  National 
Association  of  Co.st  Accountants  will  cooperate  in  meet- 
ings to  he  held  all  over  the  country  during  that  week. 


The  properties  of  the  Kilbourne  &  Jacobs  Mfg.  Co., 
Columbus,  Ohio,  will  be  sold  at  auction  Sept.  12,  unless 
a  mortgage  of  $900,000  held  by  the  New  York  Trust 
Co.  is  satisfied  before  that  time.  The  company  will  con- 
tinue in  operation  until  that  date  under  the  direction  of 
Paul  Norton,  special  master,  appointed  by  the  Federal 
court  to  manage  the  properties. 
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The   Iron    Age 


|{|{ITISII    IKON    AM)  S'I'KEL   MARKET  funm-.s  .-unninK,  although  .lampe.W  down.     The  Hcin- 

i-ich.shuette  at  Hattinf.ct'n  is  blowing  in  furnaces  again. 

Pi-   Iron   Mark.-l    Weak— Fr.-ndi    Sciziirt-s   of  '^''^^  ^'"  1''''^'^  ™«'''^'''  '«  1"'*^'  «^  minimum  prices  for 

,^      ,  /^i      .        ,,    ,       ,^,                I     !•     /\     I  August-September    delivery,    with    inquiries    reported 

I'U.'I  (.losing  H„l„-  P  ailts-I.uha  OnL-rs  f,.„^   Portugal.     There  is  a  fair  demand  for  wasters 

I. ).()()()    I  ons  Kails  from  Kllfilaiul  with  28  .\  20s.  sold  at  43s.  9d.,  f.o.t.    Galvanized  sheets 

(By  Cable)  are  firm  with  improved  demand  including  fair  sales  to 

,                „                 T  1     „i  India  and  other  colonies.     Black  sheets  are  easier  for 

London,  England,  July  24.  ^^j^j^  ^         ^^j^  Japanese  specifications  sold  at  £19, 

Ihe  pig  iron  market  is  weak  and  demand  is  almost  ^^^      g  ^^           ^^  . 

stagnant.     Furnacemen  are  considering  the  question  of  *  '  " 

banking  some  of  their  furnaces.     No.  3  foundi-y  iron  is  ,    W*-   quote   per   gross   ton,   except   where   otherwise 

i.  J    ^  ini-     ,-j    /o.o^  ,A\i:     I.      o-     o     i  u  J-  stated,  f.o.b.  makers    works,  with  American  equivalent 

quoted  at  106s    6d.  ($24.44),  f.o.b.     Six  Scotch  furnaces  ^g^^.^'    ^^  ^^^^^                  ^J  f^,j^^^^ 

have  already  been  blown  out  and  it  is  doubtful  if  they  ^„^^^,„  ^^^    ^^j.^^,.^^  ^2     ^^.^                       ^3^3 

will  be  relighted  after  the  holidays.     The  hematite  pig      Bilbao  Rubio  oret i     4  5.48 

iron  market  is  dull  and  there  are  easier  supplies,  with  cloveland  No!  3  foundry     I  ^l                            loo 

mixed  numbers  easily  obtainable  at  103s.  6d.  ($23.75),  ri:''!;|';|;;|  x?;  Vfo"'i'"^     4  l?y                          is?8 

f.o.b.  Cl.  ^.  I  i.i-l     1..,-,.       ;;       5      ivl  24!05 

The  market  for  foreign  ore  is  quiet,  with  sellers  of      liv, ,'.',, H,    ,i'.'i"' il     o''^  li'oo 

Rubio  at  22s.  9d.  to  23s.   ($5.23  to  $5.29),  ex-ship  Tees.  l';;,',;;";:;-,;:--/,^;;  ^J  ^«  i«       ^„  ^0     Os.     lUUo^e.o. 

Mediterranean  hematite  ore  is  quoted  at  20s.,  c.i.f.  Hillets   7     5      to     8     0        33.35  to    36. sm) 

A  slight  improvement  in  demand  for  finished  iron  "' weish'' "." '''^'': ''^''^     9     iVa                         41.61 

and  steel  is  noted.     Germany  has  bought  shipbuilding  Tin  plates,  ba-se  box...     is      to     i    3'/^      5.26  to     s^2s 

material  and  India  has  placed  orders  for  15,000  tons  of      Ship  plates   9  10      to    lo     o  1.95  to     2.'o.=; 

rails.     Japan,  Australia  and  South  Africa  are  also  in      ^™lf  ^'^'^^  }g  ^^      'to    in  15  I'll. to     ''0 

the   market.  Channels':..'::.'.':.';;:      910        to    10      0            1:95  to       2.03 

„,  ....  ,  ,  ,  Beam.s    9      5        to      9   15  1.90  to       2. (Hi 

The  continental  position  is  unchanged.     Japan  has  Round  bans,  %  to  3  in.  li     o      to    ll  lo          2.26  to     2.30 

bought  moderately  small   parcels  of  various  products,  BiacriheetriTlaRt.^;  13  ^        '°^^     "          l.^V"     "''''' 

otherwise  the  market  is  generally  dull.     Semi-finished  Biaclc  sheets,  Japanese 

,     .  ...  ,  ,  „  „  specifications    15      5  3.13 

steel    IS    scarce,    with    wire    rods    quoted    at    £10    10s.      steel  hoops   12     o      &    12  lO*        2.46  &     STjC* 

($48.18)  and  billets  at  £7  5s.  ($33.27),  both  f.o.b.  ^°^^  g"".".''.  .^'.^.''.'.  ^'".'':  17     5                              3.54 

In  France  the  Nord  et  d'Est  Cie  is  about  to  blow  in  Cotton  ties.  Indian  speci-    ^     ^                              ^  ^^ 

a  third  furnace.     Owing  to  the  intensified  confiscation      — , 

campaign  in  the  Ruhr  a  fuel  crisis  is  not  expected  to  ^  'I^^P"''*  p-;'"^    tEx-Ship   Tees,  """^"al 

develop  until  December.  Continental  Prices,  All  F.  O.   B.   Channel   Ports. 

In   Belgium,  owing  to   a   shortage   of   semi-finished  ^         ^       ^          Delivery   as  Specified 

steel,   ironmasters   are   requesting   permission    to   pur-  'Belgium.'^juiy" :            £.5     5s.     to  £5    7>/is.$24.i5  to  $24.71 

chase  part  of  the  Ruhr  stocks.  France    July        5     5         to    5     71/2     24.15  to    |4.71 

.                                             ,.                    ,         .  Luxemburg.   July    ...      5      5          to    5      IVi      24.15  to    24. il 

In     Germany    seizures    of     works    fuel     stocks    is  niUets : 

strangling  the  industry  of  the  Ruhr.     The   Bochumer  Fr'n'T'.^"'"'. : : : : : :     6  10        '°    *'  ^^''^     IHV    "°'^'' 

Verein  at  Bochum,  Westphalia,  has  20,000  men  idle.    A  ^'p;;!-''iMi,i'''iTii-'                 715        to    8     0          lp9t'o'""'c4 

large  part  of  the  Krupp  plant  is  closed,  as  well  as  the  i.u 0  niimi'!.:,  .luiy   :::     7  15                              1.59 

Deutscher  Maschinenfabrik  at  Wetter  and  the  Wittener      j,,is'tf:' ('i„  .mis  >  : '   ^"^  ^'^^ 

Gussstahlwerk  at  Witten.     The  Thyssen  works  at  Ham-  BeiKunii,  July   I  ,V''^     '°    "^  ^^  }iV°     ^  "'^ 

Lu-Xeniuurg     7    15  1.59 

born  are  impeded  by  military  occupation.     Locomotives  Franco 7  10        to    7  121,2       1.54  to     1.57 

and    cars    have    been    confiscated    at    the    Rheinische        ""BeigUi'm!  Vuly  8     5        to    8  10  1.69  to     1.74 

Metallwaren    at    Diisseldorf.      The    French   claim   that  fs-in.  plates:                       ^  ^^                              ^  ^^ 

they  are   allowing  plants  sufficient  coke  to  keep  blast  Belgium    ...';;;;:;;:     7  lb                              1.54 


Buvers'  Strike  in  Steel— Fuel  Prices  Still  High- 
Order  for  Large  New  British  Plate  Mill 

London,  England,  July  12. — The  iron  and  steel 
markets  are  in  by  no  means  a  healthy  state.  There 
seems  to  be  a  strike  of  buyers,  except  for  urgent  re- 
quirements and,  as  a  result,  makers  generally  are 
pressing  for  new  orders.  In  pig  iron,  prices  have  a  de- 
cidedly weak  tone  and  No.  3  Cleveland  G.  M.  B.  is  now 
worth  no  more  than  110s.  At  this  figure,  however,  con- 
sumers are  not  keen  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  values 
will  have  to  fall  considerably  lower  before  there  is  any 
general  revival. 

Of  course,  the  most  important  factor  bearing  upon 
prices  is  the  question  of  fuel,  and  while  the  present 
high  levels  for  such  are  maintained,  it  is  difficult  to  see 
how  iron  and  steel  producers  can  make  any  substantial 
reductions.  Should  the  Ruhr  deadlock  come  to  an  end, 
however,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  fuel  prices  would 
come  down  with  a  run,  as  it  is  really  only  the  strong 
export  demand  which  has  kept  prices  up  so  high.  An 
early  settlement,  however,  now  seems  more  remote, 
especially  as  the  continent  is  again  buying  British  coal 
and  coke  in  large  quantities,  and  Germany  is  endeavor- 
ing to  secure  supplies  of  steel,  not  only  for  her  home 
use  but  also  for  export.  The  German  works,  indeed, 
are  said  to  be  very  busy  on  home  orders,  and  most  of 
them  are  full  up  for  two  to  four  months  ahead.  During 
last  week  Germany  has  made  purchases  of  hematite  up 


to  about  10,000  tons,  but  this  is  about  the  only  im- 
portant move  in  this  market.  On  the  West  Coast  fur- 
naces have  already  been  put  out  of  action. 

There  is  nothing  fresh  in  manufactured  iron  and 
steel,  consumers  taking  little  or  no  interest,  and  for 
heavy  material  in  general  makers  are  wanting  fre.-sh 
orders. 

Continental  works  are  apparently  after  orders  but 
makers,  evidently  apprehensive  of  a  shortage  of  fuel, 
are  at  present  raising  their  prices.  These  are  now 
being  quoted  in  sterling,  instead  of  in  francs,  so  that 
the  fluctuations  of  the  exchange  rates  have  no  effect 
upon  the  export  levels.  They  do  not,  however,  appear 
to  be  getting  much  business. 

Armstrong,  Whitworth  &  Co.  have  recently  secured 
an  order  for  25  heavy  main  line  locomotives  for  the 
Buenos  Aires  Great  Southern  Railway,  which  are  for 
freight  traffic,  and  will  consume  oil  fuel. 

An  interesting  announcement  is  that  the  Consett 
Iron  Co.  has  recently  placed  an  order  with  Davy 
Brothers,  Sheffield,  for  a  new  plate  mill  plant.  This 
order  is  said  to  be  the  largest  of  its  kind  placed  in  this 
country.  It  includes  a  40-in.  electrically  driven  slab- 
bing mill,  with  universal  manipulator,  44-in.  x  12-in. 
steel  hydraulic  slab  shears,  32-in.  x  6-ft.  6-in.  electri- 
cally driven  3-high  light  plate  mill,  with  deflecting 
tables  and  42-in.  x  9-ft.  6-in.  electrically  driven  2-stand 
reversing  heavy  plate  mill,  and  the  whole  of  the 
handling  equipment  for  the  plate-finishing  department. 


Prices  Finished  Iron  and  Steel  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh 


Plates 

Sheared,   tank  quality,   base,   per  lb 2.50c 

Structural  Material 

Beams,   channels,   etc..   base,    per   lb ?-52*'- 

Sheet    piling    2.65c. 

Iron  and  Steel  Bars 

Soft   steel   bars,   base,   per   lb 2.40c. 

Soft  steel  bars  for  cold   finishing.  -— ' "-" 

Reinforcing  steel  bars,  base. 


.  $3  per  ton  over  base 

Reflned'iron "bars,  base,  peTib .3.25o. 

Double  refined  iron  bars,  base,  per  lb 4.85c.  to  5.00c. 

Stay  bolt   iron  bars,   base,   per   lb 8.00c.  to  S.BOc. 

Hot-Rolled  Flats 
Hoops,  ordinary  gages  and  widths,  base,  per  lb. 3.15c.  to  3.30c. 

Hoops,   light  gage,  under  1    in.    wid» 3.30c.  to  3..50e. 

Bands     base     per    lb    3.15c.  to  3.30c 

Strips."  base,  'per  lb 3.00c.  to  3  30c. 

Cotton  ties,  per  bundle  of  45  lb tl-ol 

Cold-Finished   Steels 

Bars  and   shafting  base,  per  lb f •Jfo- 

Strips,    base,    per   lb 5.00c.  to  5.25c. 

Wire  Products 

Nails,  base,  per  keg ■  •  •  •  ■ J3.00 

Galvanized  nails,  1  in.  and  over ?2.25  over  base 

Galvanized  nails,   less  than    1    In : ;  ^^l^"  o'^""  *»^|f 

Bright  plain  wire,   base.   No.   9   gage,   per   100   lb 2.75 

Annealed  fence  wire,  base,  per  100   lb 2.90 

Spring  wire,  base,  per  100  lb 3.70 

Galvanized  wire.  No.  9,  base,  per  100  lb 3.35 

Galvanized  barbed,  base,  per  100  lb 3.80 

Galvanized   staples,   base,    per  keg 3.80 

Painted   barbed   wire,   base,  per   100  lb 3.45 

Polished   staples,    base,    per   keg 3.45 

Cement   coated   nails,   base,   per   count   keg 2.70 

Woven   fence,    carloads    (to   jobbers) ...  .67  J^  percent  off  list 

Woven   fence,  carloads    (to  retailers) 65  per  cent  off  list 

Bolts  and  Nuts 
Machine  bolts,  small,  rolled  threads.  .60  and  10  per  cent  off  list 
Machine  bolts,  small,  cut  threads.  .50,  10  and  10  per  cent  off  list 
Machine  bolts,  larger  and  longer.  .50.  10  and  10  per  cent  off  list 
Carriage  bolts.   %  x  6  in. : 

Smaller  and  shorter,  rolled  threads 

50,  10  and  10  per  cent  off  list 

Cut   threads    50  and  10  per  cent  off  list 

Larger  and  longer    50  and  10  per  cent  off  list 

Lag  bolts   60  and  10  per  cent  off  list 

Plow  bolts.  Nos.  1,  2  and  3  heads 50  and  10  per  cent  off  list 

Other  style  heads    20  per  cent  extra 

Machine  bolts,  c.p.c.  and  t.  nuts,  %  x  4  in. 

45  and  10  per  cent  off  list 

Larger   and   longer  sizes    45  and  10  per  cent  off  list 

Hot  pressed  square   or   hex.   nuts,   blank 3.75c.  off  list 

Hot  pressed  nuts,  tapped 3.75c.  off  list 

C.p.c.  and  t.  square  or  hex.  nuts,  blank 3.75c.  off  list 

C.p.c.  and  t  square  or  hex.  nuts,  tapped 3.75c.  off  list 

Semi-flnished  hex.  nuts : 

■^  in.  and  smaller,  U.  S.  S 80  per  cent  off  list 

%    in.   and  larger,   U.   S.    S 75  per  cent  off  list 

Small  sizes.    S.    A.    E 80  and  5  per  cent  off  list 

S.    A.    E.,    %    in.    and    larger 75  and  5  per  cent  off  list 

Stove   bolts  in   packages 75, 10  and  5  per  cent  off  list 

Stove   bolts   in   bulk 75,  10,  5  and  2  %  per  cent  off  hst 

Tire    bolts    50,  10  and  10  per  cent  off  list 

Bolt  ends  with  hot  pressed  nuts.  .50,  10  and  10  per  cent  off  list 
Turnbuckles,  with  ends,    %   in.  and  smaller 

55  and  5  to  50  per  cent  off  list 
Turnbuckles.  without  ends.    H    in.   and   smaller 

70  and  10  to  65  and  5  per  cent  off  list 
Washers     5c.  to  5.25c.  off  list 

Cap   and   Set  Screws 

Milled   square   and   hex.   head  cap   screws. 

65  and  10  per  cent  off  list 

Milled  set  screws    65  and  10  per  cent  off  list 

Upset   cap   screws    75  per  cent  off  list 

Upset    set    screws    75  per  cent  off  list 

Milled    studs    50  per  cent  off  list 

Rivets 

Large  structural  and  ship  rivets,  base,  per  100  lb.  $3.00  to  $3.10 

Large  boiler  rivets,  base,  per  100  lb 3.10  to    3.20 

Small    rivets    65  and  10  off  list 

Track  Equipment 

Spikes.   A   in.  and  larger,   base,   per  100   lb $3.15 

Spikes,  %  in.,  A  in.  and  %  in.,  per  100  lb $3.50  to    3.75 

Spikes.   A  in 3.50  to    3.75 

Spikes,  boat  and  barge,  base,   per   100   lb 3.50  to    3.75 

Track  bolts,  %  in.  and  larger,  base,  per  100  lb. .    4.00  to    4.25 
Track  bolts;  V4   In.  and  %  in.,  base,  per  100  lb..    5.00  to    5.50 

Tie  plates,   per   100   lb 2.55  to    2.60 

Angle   bars,    base,    per    100    lb 2.75 


Steel 
Black 
, ..     45 


2^4  to  6  . 
7  and  8  . 
9  and  10. 
11  and  12. 


Galv. 
19% 

42% 
48M. 
50% 
Lap 

40% 


Inches 
%   to  % 

t  :::::: 

1    to    1% 


2"/2       .. 

3  to   6. 

7  to  12 


V.  to-%::.. 

%  '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

1   to  1% 

2%    to    4.... 
4%    to    6.... 
7    to    8 

Butt    Weld,   extra   strong,   plain    ends 

24%    I    2  to  3 61 

30%        %    to    % -his 

42%         %    21 

1?^    I    ^^ 


50% 
+  54 
7 


2%  to  4. 
4%  to  6. 
7  to  8  .  . . 


14 


Lap  Weld,  extra  strong,  plain 
53  42% 

57  46% 

56  45% 

52  39% 

9   and    10 45  32% 

11   and   12...      44  31% 

To   the   large   jobbing  trade   the   above   discounts  are  In- 
creased by  one  point,   with  supplementary  discount  of   5  per 
cent  on  black  and  1%  points,  with  a  supplementary  discount 
t,  on  galvanized. 

Boiler  Tubes 


of  5  per 


Lap  Welded  Steel 

2  to  2 'y4   in 27 

2%    to   2%    in 37 

40 


42% 


Charcoal  Iron 


.+18 
.+   8 


to   4% 


. —  2 

.—  7 
.—  9 


37 


ZVi    to   3%   in.. 

4  to  13  In 

Less  carload  lots  4  points  less. 

Standard  Commercial  Seamless  Boiler  Tubes 
Cold  Drawn 

1  In 65        13    and   3%    in 

IVi    and   1%    in 47  3%    and    3%    in 

1%  in 31  4   in ti 

2  and    214    in 22  4%  in.  and  5  in 33 

2%   and  2%  in 32        I 

Hot  Rolled 

3  and   3!4    in 38        I   4  in 43 

3%   in.  and  3%  in 39        I 

Less  carloads,  4  points  less.  Add  $8  per  net  ton  for  more 
than  four  gages  heavier  than  standard.  No  extras  for 
lengths  up  to  and  including  24  ft.  Sizes  smaller  than  1  in. 
and  lighter  than  standard  gage  to  be  sold  at  mechanical  tube 
list  and  discount.  Intermediate  sizes  and  gages  not  listed 
take  price  of  net  larger  outside  diameter  and  heavier  gage. 
Seamless  Mechanical   Tubing 

Carbon  under   0.30.   base 83  per  cent  off  list 

Carbon  0.30  to  0.40.  base 81  per  cent  off  list 

Plus  usual  differentials  and  extras  for  cutting.   Warehouse 
discounts  range  higher. 

Seamless  Locomotive  and  Superheater  Tubes 

Cents  per  Ft    I  Cents  per  Ft 

2-in.  O.D.  12  gage 15  2%-in.  O.D.  10  gage. 


2-in.  O.D.  11  gage. .. 
2-in.  O.D.  10  gage. . . 
2 14 -in.  O.D.  12  gage. 
2Vi-in.  O.D.  11  gage. 
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3-in 


35 


O.D.    7  gage... 

%-in.   O.D.  9   gage.-.  15 

%-in.   O.D.  9   gage..  55 

i4-in.    O.D.  9    gage..  57 


Tin  Plate 

Standard  cokes,  per  base  box $5.50 

Teme  Plate 
(Per  package.   20 


8-lb.    coating,    100    lb. 
base    $11.00 

8-lb.  coating  I.  C 11.30 

12-lb.  coating  I.    C 12.70 

15-lb.  coating 


Nos.   9  and   10    (t 


20-lb.   coating  I.  C $14.90 

25-Ib.  coating  I.   C 16.20 

30-lb.   coating  L  C 17.35 

35-lb.   coating  I.   C 18.35 

.    13.95    I    40-lb.   coating  I.   C 19.35 

Sheets 
Blue    Annealed 

,  per  lb 3.00c. 

Box  Annealed,  One   Pass  Cold  Rolled 

No.   28    (base),   per  lb 3.T5c.  to  3.85c. 

Automobile  Sheets 

Regular  auto  body  sheets,   base    (22   gage),  per  lb.... 5. 35c 

Galvanised 

No.   28    (base),  per  lb 5.00c. 

Long  Ternes 

No.  28  gage  (base).  S-lb.  coating,  per  lb 5.30c. 

Tin-Mill    Black    Plate 

No.    28    (base),    per   lb 3.85c. 

Manufacturers  have  pamphlets,  which  can  be  had  upon 
application,  giving  price  differentials  for  gage  and  extras  for 
length,  width,   shearing,   etc. 


Freight  Rates 

All  freight  rates  from  Pittsburgh  on  finished  iron  and   steel   products,  in   carload   lots,  to   points   named, 
per  100  lb.,  are  as  follows: 


Philadelphia,  domestic. $0.32 

Philadelphia,  export.  . .  0.235 

Baltimore,    domestic...  0.31 

Baltimore,   export 0.225 

New  York,  domestic. . .  0.34 

New  York,  export 0.255 

Boston,  domestic 0.365 

Boston,  export 0.256 


Buffalo $0,265 

Cleveland     0.215 

Cleveland.   Youngstown 

Comb 0.19 

Detroit    0.29 

Cincinnati    0.29 

Indianapolis    0.31 

Chicago    0.34 


St.  Louis   $0.43 

Kansas    City    0.735 

Kansas  City    (pipe)...  0.705 

St.  Paul    0.60 

Omaha    0.735 

Omaha    (pipe)    0.705 

Denver 1.27 

Denver   (pipe) . 


Pacific  Coast    $1.34 

Pac.  Coast,  ship  plates  1.20 

Birmingham    0.68 

Memphis    0.56 

Jacksonville,   all   rail..  0.70 
Jacksonville,    rail    and 

water    0.416 

Orleans    0.67 


.  •T'^^x,'"'!'^""^,'"  carload  to  most  of  the  foregoing  points  is  36.000  lb.  To  Denver  the  minimum  loading  is  40,000  lb.,  while 
to  the  Pacific  Coast  on  all  Iron  and  steel  products,  except  structural  material,  the  minimum  is  80.000  lb.  On  the  latter  Item 
iA^iT^'f^^P^I'^^J."  ^  minimum  of  50.000  lb.,  and  there  is  an  extra  charge  of  9c.  per  100  lb.  on  carloads  of  a  minimum  of 
<•??'},„?■. w°"^®*"P""^"'^^°'  wrought  Iron  and  steel  pipe  to  Kansas  City.  St.  Paul.  Omaha  and  Denver  the  minimum  carload 
18  46.000  lb.  On  iron  and  steel  items  not  noted  above  the  rates  vary  somewhat  and  are  given  in  detail  in  the  regular  rail- 
road tariffs. 

Rates  from  Atlantic  Coast  ports  (I.e..  New  York.  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore)  to  Pacific  Coast  ports  of  call  on  most 
steamsh  p  lines,  via  the  Panama  Canal,  are  as  follows:  Pig  Iron.  30c.  to  40c.;  ship  plates.  30c.  to  40c.:  ingot  and  muck  bars, 
structural  steel,  common  wire  products  including  cut  or  wire  nails,  spikes,  and  wire  hoops.  30c.  to  40c. ;  sheets  and  tin  plates, 
30c.  to  40c. ;  rods,  wire  rope  cable  and  strands,  75c. ;  wire  fencing,  netting  and  stretcher,  49c. ;  pipes  not  over  8  in.  In  diameter, 
50c. ;  over  8  in.  In  diameter,  2%c.  per  In.  or  fraction  thereof  additional.   All  prices  per  100  lb.  in  carload  lots,  minimum  40.000  lb. 


Ores 

Lake  Supei-ior  Ores,  Delivered  Lower  Lake  Ports 

Old  range  Bessemer,  55  per  cent  Iron $6.45 

Old  range  non-Bessemer,  51  Vj  per  cent  iron 5.70 

Mesabl  Bessemer.  55  per  cent  Iron 6.20 

Mesabl  non-Bessemer,  51 V4  per  cent  iron 5.55 

Foreign  Ore,   per    Unit,   c.i.f.   Philadelphia   or  Baltimore 
Iron  ore,  low  phos.,  copper  free,  55  to  5S   per 

cent  iron  in  dry  Spanish  or  Algerian 11  %c. 

Iron  ore,  Swedish,  average  66  per  cent  iron. .  .  10.50c. 
Manganese  ore,   washed,   51   per   cent   manga- 
nese,  from   the   Caucasus,    nominal 48c. 

Manganese  ore,  ordinary,  48  per  cent  manga- 
nese,  from   the   Caucasus    42c. 

Manganese  ore,  Brazilian  or  Indian,   nominal  45c. 
Tungsten  ore,  per  unit,  in  60  per  cent  concen- 
trates                         $8.50 

Chrome  ore,   basic,   48  per  cent  CriOa,   crude, 

per    ton,   c.i.f.    Atlantic   seaboard $18.00  to    28.00 

Molybdenum  ore,  85  per  cent  concentrates,  per 

lb.    of    MoS.,    New    York 75c.  to  85c. 


Ferroalloys 

Ferromanganese,  domestic,  80  per  cent,  fur- 
nace, or  seaboard,  per  ton $117.50 

Ferromanganese,    British,    80    per   cent,    f.o.b. 

Atlantic   port,  duty  paid 117.50 

Spiegeleisen,  domestic,  19  to   21  per  cent,  per 

ton,  furnace    $45.00  to    47.50 

Spiegeleisen,  domestic,  16  to  19  per  cent,  fur- 
nace,   per    ton 44.00  to    46.50 

Ferrosiiicon,  50  per  cent,  delivered,   per  gross 

ton    77.50 

Ferrosiiicon,   Bessemer,   10   per   cent,   per   ton, 

furnace    43.50 

Ferrosiiicon,    Bessemer,   11    per    cent,    per   ton, 

furnace    46.80 

Ferrosiiicon,    Bessemer,    12   per   cent,   per   ton, 

furnace    50.10 

Ferrosiiicon,   Bessemer,   13   per  cent,   per  ton, 

furnace     54.10 

Ferrosiiicon,    Bessemer,    14    per   cent,    per   ton, 

furnace    59.10 

Silvery  Iron,   6  per  cent,  per  ton,  furnace....  32.00 

Silvery  dron,  7   per  cent,   per  Ion,   furnace....  33.00 

Silvery  dron,   8   per  cent,  per  ton,  furnace....  34.50 

Silvery  iron,   9  per  cent,   per  ton,  furnace....  36.50 

Silvery  iron,  10  per  cent,  per  ton,  furnace....  38.50 

Silvery  iron,  11  percent,  per  ton,  furnace....  41.80 

Silvery  iron,  12  per  cent,  per  ton,  furnace.  .  .  .  45.10 

Ferrotungsten,   per   lb.   contained    metal 88c.  to  90c. 

Ferrochromium.  4  to  6  per  cent  carbon.  60  to 
70  per  cent  Cr.  per  lb.  contained  Or.  de- 
livered       12c. 

Ferrochromium,  6  to  7  per  cent  carbon,  60  to 

70  per  cent  Cr.,   per  lb 11.50c. 

Ferrovanadium.  per  lb.  contained  vanadium..    $3.50  to    $4.00 
Ferrocarbontitanium,    15    to    18    per    cent,    per 

net  ton    200.00 


Fluxes  and  Refractories 

Fluorspar,   80  per  cent  and  over  calcium   fluoride,   not 
over    5    per    cent    silica,    per    net    ton    f.o.b.    Illinois 

and  Kentucky  mines   $22.00 

Fluorspar,  85  per  cent  and  over  calcium  fluoride,  not 
over  5  per  cent  silica,  per  net  ton  f.o.b.  Illinois 
and    Kentucky    mines    23.50 

Per  1000  f.o.b.  works: 

Fire  Clay :  High  Duty  Moderate   Duty 

Pennsylvania      $48.00  to  $51.00     $43.00  to  $46.00 

Ohio     45.00  to     47.00        40.00  to    43.00 

Kentucky     45.00  to    47.00        42.00  to    45.00 

Illinois     48.00  to    50.00        45.00  to    47.00 

Missouri     48.00  to    50.00        38.00  to    43.00 

Ground  fire  clay,   per   net   ton 6.50  to      9.50 

Silica  Brick : 

Pennsylvania     42.00  to    45.00 

Chicago    52.00 

Birmingham   48.00 

Ground  silica  clay,  per  net  ton 10.00 

Magnesite  Brick : 

Standard    size,    per    net    ton    (f.o.b.    Balti- 
more and  Chester,   Pa.) 65.00 

Grain  magnesite,  per  net  ton   (f.o.b.  Balti- 
more and  Chester,   Pa. ) 40.00 

Chrome  Brick: 

Standard  size,  per  net  ton 50.00 


$42.50 

Wire  rods,  common  soft,  base.  No.  5  to  >4-ln 51.00 

Wire  rods,  common  soft,  coarser  than  V4-in-  •  .$2.50  over  base 

Wire  rods,  screw  stock $5  per  ton  over  base 

Wire  rods,  carbon  0.20  to  0.40 $3  per  ton  over  base 

Wire  rods,  carbon  0.41  to  0.55 $5  per  ton  over  base 

Wire  rods,  carbon  0.56  to  0.75 $7.50  per  ton  over  base 

Wire  rods,  carbon  over  0.75 $10  per  ton  over  base 

Wire  rods,  acid   $15  per  ton  over  base 

Skelp,  grooved,  per  lb 2.40 

Skelp,  sheared,  per  lb 2.4  0 

Skelp,  universal,  per  lb 2.40 

Finished  Iron  and  Sleel,  f.o.b.  Mill 

Rails,  heavy,  per  gross  ton $43.00 

Rails,  light,  new  steel,  base,  per  lb 2.25c. 

Rails,  light,  rerolled,  base,  per  lb 2.10c.  to  2.15c. 

Spikes,  ft-in.  and  larger,  base,  per  100  lb $3.15 

Spikes,   %-in.,  A-in.  and  %-in.,  base  per  100  lb.  $3.25  to    3.75 

Spikes,   A-in.,  base,  per  100  lb 3.25  to    3.75 

Spikes,  boat  and  barge,  base,  per  100  lb 3.50  to    3.75 

Track  bolts,   %-in.  and  smaller,  base,  per  100  lb.  4.15  to    4.50 

Track  bolts,  %-in.  and  larger,  base,  per  100  lb..  4.75  to    5.50 

Tie  plates,   per   100   lb 2.55  to    2.60 

Angle  bars,  per  100  lb 2.75 

Bars,  common  iron,  base,  per  lb.,  Chicago  mill.  2.50c. 

Bars,  common  iron,   Philadelphia  mill 2.35c. 

Bars,  common  iron,  Pittsburgh  mill 2.40c. 

Bars,  rails,  steel  reinforcing,  base,  per  lb 2.15c.  to  2.25c. 

Ground  shafting,  base,  per  lb 3.65c. 

Cut  nails,  base,  per  keg $3  25 

S.  A.  E.  Semi-finished  Castellated  Nuts 

and 

U.  S.  S.  Semi-finished  Slotted  Nuts 


(To   jobbers   and 


%-in. 
A-in. 
Vi-in. 
A -in. 

%-in. 


ciuantitdes    t.o.t: 

Per  1000 
S.  A.  E.    U. 
.  $4.80 
.   6.50 
.   6.50 
.   9.00 


S.  S. 
$4.80 
6.00 
7.00 


15.00 
19.50 
28.50 
37.00 
58.50 


%-in : 132.00 

%-in 176.00 


Larger    sizes — Prices    on    application 


11.50 
15.00 
20.00 
28.50 


97.00 
132.00 
176.00 
220.00 


Alloy  Steel 


Semi-Finislied  Steel,  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh  or 
Youngstown,  per  gross  ton 

Rolling  billets,  4-in.  and  over $42.50 

Rolling  billets,   2-dn.   and    under 42.50 

Forging  billets,  ordinary  carbons 47.50 

Sheet  bars.  Bessemer 42.50 

Sheet    bar.s,    open-hearth 42.50 
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S.A.E. 

Series  Bars 

Numbers  100  lb. 

2100    (%%  Nickel,  10  to  20  per  cent  Carbon) $3.50 

2300    (ZV2%   Nickel)    5.50 

2500    (5%  Nickel)    8.00 

3100    (Nickel   Chromium) 4.50 

3200    (Nickel  Chromium)    6.25 

3300    (Nickel  Chromium)   8.25 

3400    (Nickel  Chromium)    7.25 

5100    (Chromium  Steel)     4.00 

5200    (Chromium    Steel) 8.25 

6100    (Chromium  Vanadium  bars) 5.25 

6100   (Chromium  Vanadium  spring  steel) 5.00 

9250    (Silico  Manganese  spring  steel) 4.00 

Nickel  Chrome  Vanadium    (0.60   Nickel,   0.50  Chromium, 

0.15   Vanadmm)   5.50 

Chromium     Molybdenum     bars     (0.80 — 1.10     Chromium, 

0.25—0.40  Molybdenum)    4.75 

Chromium     Molybdenum,    bars      (0.50 — 0.70     Chromium, 

0.15—0.25  Molybdenum)    4.50 

Chromium  Molybdenum  spring  steel   (1 — 1.25  Chromium, 

0.30—0.50  Molybdenum)    4.50 

Above  prices  are  foi-  hot-rolled  alloy  steel  bars,  forging 
quality,  per  100  lb.  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh.  Billets  4  x  4  in.  and 
larger  are  $10  per  gross  ton  less  than  net  ton  price  for  bars 
of  same  analyses.  On  smaller  than  4  x  4-in.  billets  down 
to  and  including  2<^-in.  sq.  there  is  a  size  extra  of  $10  per 
gross  ton;  on  billets  smaller  than  ZVz-m.  sq.,  the  net  ton  bar 
price  applies. 
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RAILROAD  EQUIPMENT  BUYING  FABRICATED   STEEL   BUSINESS 


Better  Inquiry,  Particularly  for  Repair  Parts,  But 
Not  Much  Actually  Pending 

A  little  better  inquiry  for  railroad  equipment,  par- 
ticularly repair  parts  for  freight  ears,  is  in  evidence. 
The  Mid-West  Engine  Co.,  Indianapolis,  has  engaged  in 
ear  repair  work. 

After  eliminating  various  inquiries  which  have  ap- 
peared in  the  recent  past  as  now  not  likely  to  develop 
into  business,  the  total  number  of  cars  now  before  car 
builders  is  probably  less  than  2.500  and  there  is  not  a 
great  amount  of  pending  business  in  center  construc- 
tions or  other  steel  parts.  The  subjoined  list  covers 
the  main  items.  It  is  understood  that  400  grain  cars 
for  South  Africa  have  been  placed  in  the  United  States. 

Erie  Railroad,  498  coke  cars  to  be  converted  into  box  ears. 

Canadian  National  Railway,  1000  automobile  cars  to  be 
placed  in  the  United  States. 

S&nta  Fe,  300  gondolas  and  2M  frame  cars. 

Missouri  Pacific.  60  passenger  equipment  cars. 

Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western,  200  refrigerator  cars 
with  steel  underframes. 

Chesapeake  &   Ohio,   3  refrigerator  cars. 

Southern  Railway,  1000  sets  of  center  sills. 
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Week's    Awards    Large    and    Chiefly    for    Private 
Enterprises — Considerable  New  Work 

Including  2500  tons  for  export  and  over  11,000  tons 
for  private  undertakings,  the  week's  awards  for  fabri- 
cated steel  work  at  2.3,000  to  24,000  tons  in  sizable 
projects  were  notable.  A  new  building  proposal  in  Chi- 
cago, the  Palmer  Hotel,  put  the  total  of  fresh  inquiries 
to  fully  18,500  tons.    The  chief  items  are  as  follows: 

Bllis'  building.  Queens,  L.  I.,  450  ton.s.  to  an  unnamed 
fabricator. 

Miners'  Bank.  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  400  tons,  to  an  unnamed 
fabricator. 

New  York  Central,  for  bridge 
one  at  Englewood,  Chicago,  600  ton 
Co. 

Pan-American  Petroleum  Co.,  tanks  in  Louisiana.  2400 
tons,  to  the  American  Bridge  Co. 

Vehicular  tunnel,  New  York  approach,  4500  tons,  to  the 
.American  Bridge  Co. 

New  York  Central,  tlu-ee  bridges,  250  tons,  to  the  Beth- 
lehem Steel  Bridge  Co. 

Tanks  in  California,  2100  tons,  to  the  Lancaster  Boiler 
Works. 

Western  Electric  Co..  Kearney,  N.  J.,  1900  tons,  to  un- 
named  fabricator. 

I,nff  hiiikline:,  2.'iii  West  Thirty-eighth  Street.  New  York, 
lliOii   i."i-    i.i    I  ,-\  .ring  &  Garrigues  Co. 

.\l I     i:  .  ,    Henry  and  Pierpont   Streets,   Brooklyn, 

500  t.iii>,   i'i   I..    iiiiiB  &  Garrigues  Co. 

I'uIjIic  School  Xu.  72,  New  York,  1000  tons,  to  A.  E.  Nor- 
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The  chart  shows  the  percentage  of  freight  cars  ar 
locomotives  awaiting  repairs  as  of  the  first  of  each  monti 
in  the  fiirst  seven  months  of  this  year  and  in  1921  and  1922. 


Nickel  Plate,  300  box  car  underframes  and  10  caboose 
underframes. 

Pere  Marquette.  500  refrigerator  car  underframes. 

The  Philadelphia  &  Reading  is  reported  having  placed  400 
steel  hopper  cars  to  the  Middletown  plant  of  the  Standard 
Steel  Car  Co. 

The  Union  Railroad  has  ordered  10  locomotives  from  the 
Lima  Locomotive  Co. 

The  Mexican  Petroleum  Co.  has  ordered  25  oi!  tank  cars 
from  the  American  Tank  Car  Co.,  though  order  is  uncon- 
firmed. 

The  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey  is  asking  bids  on 
tlie  repair  of  300  box  cars. 

The  New  York.  Chicago  &  St.  Louis  is  inquiring  for  300 
«t(el  underframes  for  box  cars. 

The  Pennsylvania  Equipment  Co.,  Norwood  Station,  Pa., 
is  in  the  market  for  a  10  to  12-ton  dinkey  locomotive  for 
a  2»-in.  gage  track. 


Jones    &    Laiighlin    Steel    Cori)oralion    May 
Build  Bar  Mill 

Pittsburgh,  July  24. — The  Jones  &  Laughlin 
Steel  Corporation  has  petitioned  the  Pittsburgh  City 
Council  for  the  vacating  of  South  Thirty-fourth  Street 
between  the  Monongahela  River  and  the  right  of  way 
of  the  Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie  Railroad.  If  the  petition 
is  granted,  it  is  the  intention  of  the  corporation  to  use 
the  land  for  the  installation  of  a  new  bar  mill  and  the 
enlargement  of  the  steel  works  at  that  point. 


Theater,  Staten  Island,  New  York,  30 
3n  Co. 


:o  the  Hinkle 
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University  of  Washington,  Seattle,  Wash.,  library  build- 
ing. 500  tons,  to  Poole  &  McGonigle. 

Mt.  Vernon  Car  Mfg.  Co.,  Mt.  Vernon,  HI.,  blacksmith 
.shop.   500   tons,   to  McClintic-Marshall  Co. 

Fisher  Body  Corporation,  Cleveland,  store  room,  160  tons. 
to  Van  Dorn  Iron  Works  Co.,  and  factory  addition,  250  tons, 
to  the  Austin  Co. 

Columbia  Chemical  Co.,  division  Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass 
Co..  Barberton,  Ohio,  150  tons,  to  Rogers  Iron  Co. 

Shibaura  Engineering  Co..  Japan,  steel  plant  buildings, 
2500  tons,  to  United  States  Steel  Products  Co.,  to  be  fabri- 
i-ated  by  American  Bridge  Co. 

Peoria  &  Eastern  Illinois  Railroad,  viaduct.  1300  tons. 
Fort  Pitt  Bridge  Co.,   low  bidder. 

Big  Four  Railroad,  bridge,  150  tons,  to  Mt.  Vernon  Bridge 


Street 


idge,  150 


Mil 


Milwaukee,  State-Mar 
waukee  Bridge  Co. 

Belle  City  Malleable  Iron  Co.,  Racine,  Wis.,  foundry  addi- 
tion, 300  tons,  to  Kenwood  Bridge  Co. 

Saco-Lowell   Shops,    Lowell,    Mass.,    foundry,    120    tons,    to 
McClintic-Marshall  Co. 

Structural  Projects  Pending 

Inquiries  for  fabricated  steel  work  include  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Southern  Railway,  highway   bridge.   1500  tons,   and  bridge 
repair  material,  300  tons. 

Masonic  temple,  Springfield.  Mass..  500  tons. 

Chicago,    Rock    Island    &    Pacific    Railroad,    girder    spans, 
1400  tons. 

Great  Northern  Railway,  bridge  work,  1250  tons. 

First  National  Bank  building,  Davenport,  Iowa.  1000  tons. 

Elks'   Club.   Milwaukee,   1000   tons ;   inquiry  issued  before, 
but  now  revised. 

State  legislative  building.   Olympia,  Wash.,   400   tons. 

Palmer  House.  Chicago.   10.000  to  12.000  tons;  bids  to  be 
asked  soon  :  Holabird  &  Roche,  architects. 

U.   S.   Engineers'  Office.  Huntington,  W.  Va.,   steel  derrick 
boat,  100  tons,  bids  close  Aug.  16. 

Neil  House,  Columbus,  Ohio,  is  being  redesigned,  and  will 
be  of  reinforced  concrete  construction. 

Office  building,  Worcester,  Mass.,  1000  tons. 

Oas  holder.  Beverly,  Mass.,  600  tons, 

.\orili   \-inr,  nl  liuilding.  Cleveland,  200  tons,  bids  taken. 


N'ou 


'uil^.  on.  Inc..  Broome  and  Columbia  Streets, 
.^  l"'.n  incorporate<l  with  capital  stock  of  $100,- 
000,  assuming  control  of  the  organization  conducted  by  Mr. 
Dudgeon  for  some  time  in  the  manufacture  of  hydraulic  ma- 
chinery. Business  will  be  continued  as  formerly  and  pro- 
posed enlargement  will  be  taken  up  as  .soon  as  an  adjustment 
Is  effected  in  the  affairs  of  railroads,  with  which  most  of  its 
Ijusiness  is  done.  The  incorporators  are :  R.  L.  Dudgeon, 
J.  W.  Nelson  and  J.  Moorte. 
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NON-FERROUS  METALS 


The  Week's  Prices 


York  Sti-ails  Lead 

,      Tin 

Klectro 
Lake  lytic* 
15.00  14.37 
M.ST/.  14.37 
14.S7V'j  14-37 
14.87VJ  14.50 
15.00        14.50 


.,.' 

New      New 

St. 

New 

St. 

York     York 

Louis 

York 

Louis 

u. 

3S.l2Vj    6.10 

5.95 

6.45 

6.10 

K. 

38.32V..    6.15 

5.95 

6.42% 

6.07  Vj 

',.. 

38.37V4    6.20 

5.95 

6.45 

6.10 

6.00 

39.62Vj    6.25 

6.10 

6,4  5 

6.10 

39.62"/.!    6.25 

6.10 

6.45 

(1 

■livcrea  price 

,4  c.  higher. 

New  York 

Nkw  York,  July  24. 

There  is  very  little  activity  in  any  of  the  markets 
and  i)rice  changes  are  not  extreme.  There  is  a  little 
more  buying  of  copper  than  recently  at  fairly  firm 
prices.  The  tin  market  has  been  moderately  active. 
The  lead  market  has  advanced  from  the  low  point.  De- 
mand for  zinc  is  light  and  prices  are  practically  sta- 
tionary. 

Copper.— A  better  tone  is  reflected  in  the  electro- 
lytic copper  market  and  sellers  report  fairly  good  busi- 
ness. Inquiries  are  better  than  in  some  time  and  some 
of  them  have  resulted  in  orders,  most  of  which  have 
been  placed  at  14.75c.,  delivered,  with  the  majority  of 
the  deliveries  scheduled  for  August  and  September. 
This  is  believed  to  indicate  that  copper  consumers  have 
fairly  good  prospects  for  an  active  early  fall  business. 
Export  detnand,  w'hile  not  heavy,  is  reported  fairly 
good.  Lake  copper  is  quoted  from  14.87 %c.  to  15c., 
delivered. 

Tin. — About  the  middle  of  last  week  a  more  active 
market  in  Straits  tin  developed,  which  resulted  in  fairly 
good  buying.  On  July  17  from  350  to  400  tons  changed 
hands,  most  of  it  taken  by  dealers,  some  of  whom  were 
evidently  covering  short  accounts.  On  July  19  sales  of 
400  to  500  tons  were  made,  vdth  consumers  the  princi- 
pal buyers,  and  on  the  next  day,  Friday,  fair  sales  were 
recorded,  with  consumers  doing  the  buying  even  at  the 
higher  price  levels.  On  Saturday,  July  21,  there  was  a 
good  demand  but  few  sellers.  Yesterday  and  today  the 
activity  of  the  days  referred  to  has  almost  completely 
disappeared  and  the  market  is  again  stagnant.  Spot 
Straits  tin  is  quoted  today  in  New  York  at  39.02 1/2C., 
with  prices  in  London  about  £10  per  ton  higher  than  a 
week  ago  at  £187  for  spot  standard,  £187  15s.  for 
future  standard  and  £190  for  spot  Straits.  Arrivals 
thus  far  this  month  have  been  4925  tons,  with  4722  tons 
reported  afloat. 

Lead. — The  early  part  of  last  week  there  was  a  fairly 
active  market,  with  consumers  loading  up  at  the  bot- 
tom prices  which  then  prevailed.  Following  this  there 
was  an  advance  in  prices  in  the  outside  market  caused 
partly  by  demand  from  dealers,  but  the  activity  referred 
to  started  to  vanish  toward  the  close  of  the  week. 
Yesfceixiay,  somewhat  to  the  surprise  of  the  trade,  the 
leading  interest  advanced  its  price  from  6c.  to  6.25c., 
New  York.  Sales  are  reported  to  have  been  made  in 
the  outside  market  this  week  as  high  as  6.30c.,  New 
York.  The  St.  Louis  market  is  correspondingly  higher 
at  6.10c.  to  6.15c.,  New  York. 

Zinc. — There  is  almost  no  activity  and  the  market 
is  largely  a  waiting  one.  Changes  in  prices  have  been 
slight.  There  is  very  little  demand  from  consumers  and 
sellers  are  not  pressing  the  market.  One  cause  for  the 
attitude  of  the  latter  is  the  price  of  ore,  which  continues 
high,  rendering  its  refining  unprofitable  at  the  present 
price  of  the  metal. 

Nickel. — Shot  and  ingot  metal  are  quoted  unchanged 
at  29c.  to  3'2c.  per  lb.,  with  electrolytic  nickel  held  at 
■32c.  by  the  leading  producers.  In  the  outside  spot 
market  quotations  for  shot  and  ingot  nickel  are  29e.  to 
32c.  per  lb. 

Antimony. — The  market  is  stronger,  partly  because 
of  the  firmness  in  the  Chinese  market.     Wholesale  lots 


of   Chine.se   metal    for   prompt   or   future   delivery   are 
quoted  7c.  to  7.20c.,  New  York,  duty  paid. 

Aluminum.— Virgin  metal,  98  to  99  per  cent  pure,  is 
quoted  in  wholesale  lots  by  importers  at  26.50c.  to  27c., 
New  York,  duty  paid  in  cases  where  they  can  obtain  it 
from  their  principals.  The  leading  domestic  producer 
does  not  make  public  its  quotations. 

Old  Metals. — There  has  been  a  little  inquiry  in  the 
market  during  the  week,  but  business  generally  has 
been  quiet  with  values  practically  unchanged.  Dealers' 
selling  prices  are  as  follows: 

Cents 
Per  Lb. 

Copper,   heavy  and  crucible 14.25 

Copper,  heavy  and  wire   13.25 

Copper,    light   and    bottoms 11.25 

Heavy    machine    composition     11.00 

Brass,    heavy 8.25 

Brass,  light 7.00 

No.  1  red  brass  or  composition  turnings. . .      9.00 

No.  1  yellow  rod  brass  turnings 7.50 

Lead,  heavy    5.25 

Lead,  tea ^-OO 

Zinc 4.50 

Chicago 

Chicago,  July  24. — The  non-ferrous  metal  markets 
are  quiet.  Tin  is  higher  and  lead  is  stronger.  We 
quote  in  carload  lots.  Lake  copper,  15.25c.;  tin,  41.50c.; 
lead,  6.15c.;  spelter,  6.15c.;  antimony,  8.50c.,  in  less 
than  carload  lots.  On  old  metals  we  quote  copper  wire, 
crucible  shapes  and  copper  clips,  11.50c.;  copper  bot- 
toms, 10c. ;  red  brass,  8.50c.;  yellow  brass,  6c.;  lead 
pipe, -4.50c.;  zinc,  3.75c.;  pewter  No.  1,  20c.;  tin  foil, 
22.50c.;  block  tin,  27.50c.;  all  buying  prices  for  less  than 
carload  lots. 


Blast      Furnace      Operations      Curtailed      in 
Mahoning  Valley 

YouNGSTOWN,  July  24.— Blast  furnace  operations 
are  still  slackening  in  the  Mahoning  Valley.  The 
Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Co.  has  blown  out  No.  4 
stack  in  its  East  Youngstown  group  for  relining.  No. 
3  furnace  in  Hazelton  group  of  the  Republic  Iron  and 
Steel  Co.  will  suspend  for  overhauling  and  modern- 
ization. In  the  Youngstown  district,  comprising  Ma- 
honing and  Shenango  Valleys,  36  furnaces  are  now 
pouring,  of  46,  as  compared  with  43  active  stacks  six 
weeks  ago. 

Of  117  independent  sheet  mills  in  the  Mahoning 
Valley,  100  are  rolling.  Six  of  seven  open-hearth  fur- 
naces of  the  Trumbull  Steel  Co.  have  resumed,  follow- 
ing suspension  due  to  a  break  in  the  blooming  mill. 


Will  Receive  Bids  on  Suspension  Bridge  Over 
Delaware  River 

Philadelphia,  July  24.— The  Delaware  River 
Bridge  Joint  Commission  will  receive  bids  for 
the  main  cables  of  the  new  suspension  bridge 
over  the  Delaware  River  at  Philadelphia  on 
Aug.  15.  These  cables  are  to  be  the  largest  yet  used 
in  any  suspension  bridge,  the  diameter  being  30  in. 
They  will  require  approximately  6800  tons  of  No.  6 
galvanized  bridge  wire.  The  contract  also  includes 
105,000  lineal  feet  of  21/4.  in.  wire  rope  and  500  tons 
of  electric  furnace  steel  castings.  There  are  in  addi- 
tion 50  tons  of  high  tensile  bolts.  Names  of  general 
contractors  who  are  figuring  on  this  work  can  be 
secured  from  the  Joint  Commission  at  816  Widener 
Building,   Philadelphia. 


Dallas  E.  Winslow,  who  recently  purchased  the 
Paterson  Motor  Car  Co.,  Flint,  Mich.,  has  purchased 
the  Cincinnati  division  of  the  Standard  Parts  Co., 
Cleveland,  for  a  consideration  of  $400,000.  The  entire 
Cincinnati  equipment  will  be  moved  to  Flint  imme- 
diately, according  to  Mr.  Winslow. 
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WILL   PROCEED   CAREFULLY 


Plans  for  Abolishing  the  12-Hour  Day  Are  Being 
Worked  Out 

Pittsburgh,  July  24. — It  is  apparent  now  that  the 
elimination  of  the  12-hr.  day  in  the  steel  industry  is 
going  to  be  a  gradual,  orderly  process  with  as  little 
disturbance  to  operating,  business  and  price  conditions 
as  possible.  Nobody  who  is  well  informed  as  to  steel  plant 
conditions  either  as  to  equipment  or  labor  supplies 
expects  the  change  can  be  fully  effective  in  six  months 
and  the  more  general  opinion  is  that  a  longer  period 
will  be  required  if  the  change  is  to  be  made  smoothly. 
Although  nothing  was  said  in  the  correspondence  be- 
tween the  President  and  Judge  Gary  as  to  the  setting 
up  of  the  8-hr.  day  or  the  three  shift  working  system, 
this  has  been  injected  into  considerat'on  of  the  matter, 
since  a  10-hr.  day  does  not  harmonize  well  with  the 
idea  of  continuous  operations,  and  it  is  in  those  depart- 
ments of  steel  plants  where  operation  is  constant  that 
the  problem  of  reducing  working  hours  is  the  greatest. 

Plans  have  not  yet  been  worked  out  as  to  just  how 
the  shorter  day  will  be  applied.  Few,  however,  sub- 
scribe to  the  idea  that  it  will  be  possible  to  get  the  men 
now  working  the  longer  day  to  accept  the  shorter 
turn  at  the  present  hourly  or  tonnage  rates.  It  is  the 
opinion  of  those  who  have  done  some  investigating  and 
who  have  in  mind  the  smooth  working  of  the  change 
that    some    sort    of    a    compromise    will    be    necessary 


whereby  the  men  and  the  companies  divide  the  cost. 
Thus,  if  the  men  now  working  12  hours  go  on  an  8-hr. 
turn,  they  will  be  paid  for  10  hours  at  the  present 
rate.  Common  labor  around  a  blast  furnace  now  get- 
ting $4.80  for  12  hours  would  get  $4  for  8  hours  under 
such  a  suggestion.  This  would  mean  that  the  men 
sacrifice  80c.  a  day  in  wages  for  the  shorter  day  and 
the  company  a  like  amount.  Corresponding  adjust- 
ments in  the  scales  of  other  classes  of  labor,  it  is  con- 
tended, would  serve  to  close  the  gate  against  the  ac- 
tivities of  organized  labor. 

The  Question  of  Costs 
It  is  a  matter  of  serious  doubt  among  those  who 
have  looked  into  the  matter  whether  the  change  will 
add  enough  to  costs  to  warrant  any  material  increase  in 
selling  prices.  It  is  known  that  the  increased  costs 
with  a  Youngstown  district  plant  where  only  5  per 
cent  of  the  men  now  work  longer  than  8  hours  was 
slight.  The  increase  in  costs  with  most  mills  in  this 
district  will  come  through  the  scrapping  of  obsolete 
equipment  arid  the  substitution  of  labor-saving  ma- 
chinery, which  will  reduce  the  number  of  men  required 
for  a  given  kind  of  work.  It  will  take  time  to  bring 
about  such  a  change  and  that  is  why  the  well  informed 
do  not  look  for  the  total  elimination  of  the  long  day 
in  six  months.  Hope  for  the  success  of  the  movement 
rests  in  the  reduction  of  the  number  of  jobs  which  take 
long  periods  of  time  rather  than  in  tlie  possibility  that 
the  increased  number  of  men  required  will  be  readily 
available. 


Cold-Rolled  Strip  Cutting  Extras  Have  Been 
Revised  and  Increased 

A  new  card  of  extras  recently  was  issued  by  leading 
manufacturers  of  cold-rolled  strip  steel,  the  principal 
change  in  which  as  compared  with  the  old  card  is  in  the 
charges  for  cutting  to  lengths  of  24  in.  and  longer.    The 


These  scholarships  were  established  in  1919  as  a 
means  of  perpetuating  the  memory  of  employees  of  the 
Westing-house  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co.  and  its  subsidiary 
companies  who  took  part  in  the  world  war.  Each 
scholarship  carries  with  it  the  annual  payment  of  $500 
for  a  period  not  to  exceed  four  years,  the  payment  to  be 
applied  toward  an  engineering  education  in  any  tech- 
nical school  or  college  selected  by  the  successful  eandi- 


1.00  .099  .049                  .034       .030                 .024 

_.  .  ,                                                          and  to  to                   to           to                    to 

Thickness                                                Thicker  .050  .036     .035      .031       .026     .025     .020 

Extras  for  thickness Base  .20  .45        .45        .60         .80       .80      1.10 

Extras  for  soft  or  intermediate  tempers.  .        .45  .45  .55        .55        .70         .70       .70       .70 
Extras  for  narrow  widths — ■ 

^'-^i^f  1^^  'I-  '?,^.'"-'",'''"^'"^« 25  .25  .25        .25        .40         .40       .40        .40 

Lnder  1  m.  to  1,2   m.  inclusive 45  .45  .45        .45        .60         .60        .60        .60 

Extras  for  wide  widths — 

Over     6  in.  to     9  in.  inclusive 1=i  ij;         9>;         9>; 

Over     9  in.  to  12  in.  inclusive 'i;  i"       -46         40           40         60         60 

Over  12  in.  to  16  in.  inclusive ...  .25       ;io        fin         1." 

Extras   for  cuttings   to   lengths    of   24    in. 
and  longer — 

3  in.  and  wider 25  45  45         45 

Under  3  in.  to   1  in.  inclusive 35  !55  55       '55 

Lnder  1  in.  to   Vz  in.  inclusive 50  1.00  1.00     1.00 

Extras  for  cutting  to  lengths  shorter  than  24  in.  upoo  applicat 


.014 

.013     .012 

•.Oil 

.010 

3.30      3.95 

4.20 

4.65 

3  Extra 

5        .70 

95 

.95 

1.20 

2  55 

2.55 

3,50 

5.00 

J        .90 

1.25 

1.25 

1.60 

3.30 

3.30 

4.50 

6.00 

1.50 

2.00 

2.00 

2.50 

4.00 

4.00 

5.25 

tion.     Boxing 

or  wrapping  25c. 

per  100  lb. 

extra- 

Minimum 

old  card  set  up  extras  on  widths  1  in.  and  wider  and 
under  1  in.  to  V2  in.,  inclusive.  The  new  card  has  three 
sets  of  extras  based  on  widths,  3  in.  and  wider,  under 
3  in.  to  1  in.,  inclusive,  and  under  1  in.  to  V2  in.  Sub- 
stantial increases  over  the  old  card  are  shown.  The 
new  extra  sizes  in  inches  are  shown  in  the  table. 


Westinghouse  Scholarship  Awards 

The  winners  of  the  four  Westinghouse  War  Mem- 
orial Scholarships  for  1923,  are  George  Earl  Doty,  Pitts- 
burgh, who  will  study  electrical  engineering  at  Carnegie 
Institute  of  Technology;  Lawrence  B.  Biebel  of  Oak- 
mont,  Pa.,  who  will  take  a  course  in  electrical  engineer- 
ing at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh;  Paul  M.  Williams 
of  Wilkinsburg,  Pa.,  who  will  study  electrical  engineer- 
ing at  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology;  and  Lee  P. 
Doyle  of  San  Francisco,  who  will  go  to  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity' for  a  course  in  electrical  engineering. 


dates  and  approved  by  the  scholarship  committee.  The 
scholarships  are  granted  for  one  year  only,  but  they  will 
be  continued  for  the  full  course  provided  the  scholar 
maintains  the  academic  and  other  standards  required. 
Two  classes  of  scholarships  are  provided,  (A)  for 
sons  of  employees  of  the  company  or  its  subsidiaries 
who  have  been  employed  for  five  years  or  longer;  (B), 
for  employees  who  have  been  continuously  employed 
for  at  least  two  years  and  who  shall  not  on  the  Sept. 
1,  prior  to  the  opening  of  the  school  year  have  exceeded 
the  age  of  23. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Sheet  Metal  Contractors' 
Association  of  Ohio  was  held  in  Cincinnati  July  18, 
19  and  20.  George  Dietz,  Cincinnati,  was  reelected 
president,  G.  S.  Mooney,  Columbus,  secretary.  The 
convention  went  on  record  as  favoring  a  standard  code 
for  furnaces  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  and  efforts  will  be 
made  to  have  this  code  adopted  during  the  coming  year. 
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C.  A.  Meissner,  Pittsburgh,  who  supervised  the 
construction  of  the  new  by-product  coke  plant  for  the 
Kiippers  Construction  Co.,  which  was  installed  at  the 
plant  of  the  Weirton  Steel  Co.,  Weirton,  W.  Va.,  has 
lieen  made  superintendent.  Casey  Evans,  Steubenville, 
Ohio,  has  been  appointed  his  assistant. 

Samuel  Lewis  president  Atlantic  Smelting  &  Re- 
lining  Works,  Inc.,  57  Richards  Street,  Brooklyn,  sailed 
.July  10  for  Europe. 

Joseph  J.  Komara,  formerly  works  manager  of  the 
Wyckoff  Drawn  Steel  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  and  previously 
with  the  Columbia  Steel  &  Shafting  Co.,  Pittsburgh, 
now  is  vice-president  and  general  manager  of  the  East- 
ern Steel  Products  Corporation,  with  a  plant  at  Spring 
City,  Pa.,  and  general  offices  in  the  Widener  Building, 
Philadelphia. 

G.  A.  Trube,  who  returned  from  France  a  short 
time  ago  on  completion  of  a  special  industrial  mission 
for  an  American  banking  institution,  sailed  again  for 
France  on  July  25  to  take  charge  of  an  engineering 
construction  enterprise  in  that  country.  Mail  ad- 
dressed to  him  in  care  of  the  Equitable  Trust  Co.,  23 
rue  de  la  Paix,  Paris,  will  be  forwarded  to  him. 

William  J.  Merten,  metallurgical  engineer,  West- 
inghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co.,  and  chairman  Pittsburgh 
chapter,  American  Society  for  Steel  Treating,  has 
been  appointed  a  member  of  the  committee  on  heat 
treatment  of  carbon  steel.  National  Research  Council. 

Alexander  I.  McKay  has  been  made  superintendent 
of  the  Morgan  Mfg.  Co.,  Keene,  N.  H.,  screw  machine 
products.  He  formerly  was  associated  with  the  New 
Home  Sewing  Machine  Co.,  Orange,  Mass. 

R.  C.  Jackson,  New  York,  who  recently  joined  the 
Durant  organization,  has  been  made  president  of  the 
Locomobile  Co.,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

A.  C.  Quere  has  resigned  as  assistant  sales  man- 
ager of  the  Ashtabula  Steel  Co.,  Ashtabula,  Ohio,  and 
has  become  affiliated  with  the  sales  department  of  the 
Cleveland  Steel  Co.,  Cleveland.  He  was  formerly  con- 
nected with  the  Niles  Steel  Products  Co.,  Niles,  Ohio. 

J.  B.  Haskell  of  the  Mosler  Safe  Co.,  Hamilton, 
Ohio,  has  accepted  the  position  of  chief  engineer  of  the 
West  Virginia  Rail  Co.,  Huntington,  W.  Va.,  and  will 
take  up  his  new  duties  Aug.  1. 

Charles  M.  Anderson  has  resigned  as  managing  di- 
rector of  the  Safety  Division,  Milwaukee  Association 
of  Commerce,  to  accept  a  similar  position  at  Memphis, 
Tenn,  effective  Aug.  15. 

Newlin  T.  Booth  has  resigned  his  position  as  su- 
perintendent of  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  at  Steelton, 
Pa.,  to  operate  the  Deemer  Steel  Casting  Co.,  New 
Castle,  Del.,  of  which  he  has  become  owner. 

George  A.  Reuff  has  been  appointed  general  man- 
ager, Christy  Park  Works,  National  Tube  Co.,  succeed- 
ing the  late  E.  C.  Jaycox.  Mr.  Reuff  has  been  con- 
nected with  the  Ellwood  Works,  Ellwood  City,  Pa.,  dur- 
ing the  past  10  years  as  master  mechanic  and  super- 
intendent of  the  bar  mill. 

W.  C.  Reitz,  secretary  and  treasurer  Pittsburgh 
Steel  Products  Co.,  recently  was  elected  a  director  of 
the  Duquesne  National  Bank,  Pittsburgh. 

Andrew  Telfer,  now  manager  of  the  city  works. 
National  Tube  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  which  embraces  the 
Continental  and  Republic  works,  has  a.ssumed  the 
management  of  the  Pennsylvania  works  in  Pittsburgh, 
■of  which  the  late  J.  W.  Latshaw  was  manager. 

F.  A.  Duttenhofer  has  been  appointed  purchasing 
agent  for  the  Fox  Motor  Car  Co.,  Philadelphia,  suc- 
ceeding C.  H.  Landsittel. 


M.  E.  Davis,  who  has  had  charge  of  the  New  York 
office  of  the  Vulcan  Iron  Works,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  for 
several  years,  has  taken  up  other  work.  He  is  succeeded 
by  Thomas  MacLachlan  of  the  home  office,  who  will 
take  charge  immediately. 

Otto  Da  Costa  Schmidt  has  been  appointed  chief 
engineer  of  the  Thomas  Spacing  Machine  Co.,  Glen- 
shaw.  Pa. 


Personnel  Changes  at  Bethlehem  Plants 

Changes  in  the  operating  personnel  of  the  Coates- 
ville,  Maryland  and  Steelton  plants  of  the  Bethlehem 
Steel  Co.  include  the  following  promotions  following  a 
number  of  resignations: 

Coatesville  Plant 

F.  E,  Howells  appointed  assistant  general  manager  suc- 
ceeding E.  A.  Hagei-man,  resigned.  Mr.  Howells  was  for- 
merly mechanical  engineer  at  the  Steelton  plant. 

P.  P.  Dolan  appointed  superintendent  blast  furnace  de- 
partment succeeding  V.  W.  Aubel,  resigned.  Mr.  Dolan  was 
formerly  assistant  superintendent  of  blast  furnaces  at  the 
Maryland  plant. 

Howard    Fairweather    appointed    superintendent    flanging 
department  succeeding  V.  B.  Ash,  resigned. 
Maryland  Plant 

Owen  R.  Rice  appointed  assistant  superintendent  blast 
furnaces  succeeding  P.  F.  Dolan,  transferred  to  Coatesville. 
Mr.  Rice  was  formerly  metallurgical  assistant  blast  furnace 
department  at  the  Bethlehem  plant. 

Steelton  Plant 

W.  W.  Cooper  appointed  superintendent  steel  foundry  de- 
partment succeeding  Newlin  T.  Booth,  resigned.  Mr.  Cooper 
was  formerly  assistant  superintendent  of  the  steel  foundry 
department. 

E.  R.  Howells  appointed  assistant  superintendent  steel 
foundry,  formerly  metallurgist  of  the  steel  foundry  depart- 
ment. 

George  S.  Comstock  appointed  mechanical  engineer  suc- 
ceeding F.  E.  Howells.  Mr.  Comstock  formerly  was  assistant 
mechanical  engineer. 


OBITUARY 


Herbert  F.  Topp  of  Herbert  F.  Topp  &  Co.,  iron 
and  steel  brokers,  Cincinnati,  died  suddenly,  following 
a  stroke  of  apoplexy,  just  before  reaching  his  resi- 
dence from  his  office  July  24.  Mr.  Topp  had  been  in 
his  usual  health  during  the  morning,  but  during  the 
early  afternoon  complained  of  pains  in  his  arms  and 
chest.  He  was  driven  to  his  home  by  one  of  his  em- 
ployees, but  died  just  as  he  reached  his  house.  Mr. 
Topp  was  41  years  of  age  and  had  been  connected  with 
the  steel  and  iron  business  all  his  life.  He  was  in 
his  younger  days  an  employee  of  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation,  later  being  a  salesman  with  the 
Dayton  Coal  &  Iron  Co.,  and  after  severing  his  con- 
nection there,  became  Cincinnati  manager  for  Crocker 
Bros.  .  He  was  admitted  to  partnership  in  that  firm  in 
1920,  but  retired  in  1921  to  go  into  business  for  him- 
self. 

Ira  S.  Fouse,  vice-president  and  general  manager, 
as  well  as  director  of  the  Allegheny  Foundry  &  Ma- 
chine Co.,  Glassmere,  Pa.,  and  his  brother,  John  M. 
Fouse,  treasurer  Pittsburgh  Welding  Corporation, 
Pittsburgh,  were  drowned  while  bathing  at  Bethany 
Beach,  near  Baltimore,  July  20.  One  of  the  brothers 
got  beyond  his  depth  and  called  for  help;  the  other 
swam  to  his  rescue  and  both  were  carried  down.  Ira 
S.  Fouse  was  born  in  Pittsburgh  39  years  ago,  and 
prior  to  his  affiliation  with  the  Allegheny  Foundry  & 
Machine  Co.  was  purchasing  agent  of  the  Standard 
Steel  Oar  Co.,  Butler,  Pa.  John  M.  Fouse  was  37  years 
old,  a  native  of  Pittsburgh  and,  besides  his  connection 
with  the  Pittsburgh  Welding  Corporation,  was  repre- 
sentative of  the  Dominion  Bridge  Co.,  Montreal.  He 
was  a  graduate  of  Lehigh  University,  class  of  1905. 

Thomas  E.  Tucker,  president  Gem  City  Boiler  Co.. 
Dayton,  Ohio,  died  July  19,  following  an  operation  for 
appendicitis. 


Macliinerv  Markets  and  News  of  the  Works 


MID-SUMMER  LULL  PREVAILS 


Little  Interest  by  Iiulustiial  Companies — Rail- 
roads Buying  in  Small  Lots 

Pennsylvauia,   Baltimore  &   Ohio   and  Norfolk   & 
Western  Issue  Lists 

There  has  been  little  activity  during  the  week,  the 
usual  mid-summer  lull  prevailing  for  the  most  part  in 
all  districts.  Inquiries  from  scattered  points  continue 
to  be  received  and  some  of  them  are  evidently  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  costs  of  contemplated  exten- 
sions or  new  shop  projects.  In  Cincinnati,  railroad 
buying  in  small  lots  has  been  fairly  good  and  in  New 
England  the  buying  of  small  tools  is  notable.  In- 
creased activity  in  sheet  metal  working  machinery  is 
reported.  It  is  estimated  that  the  machine  tool  in- 
dustry as  a  whole  is  now  operating  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  33  per  cent  of  capacity. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  central  region,  has  is- 
sued a  list  involving  30  tools,  for  its  Pitcairn,  Sharps- 
burg,  Youngwood  and  Jerry  shops. 

A  list  of  20  machines  including  three  shapers,  two 
drilling  machines,  seven  engine  lathes,  a  vertical  boring 
mill,  a  centering  machine,  two  twist  drill  grinders,  two 
No.  1  grinding  and  polishing  machines,  a  motor-driven 
hacksavsr  and  a  1-ton  electric  hoist,  has  been  issued  by 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  for  its  Glenwood  shops. 
The  Norfolk  &  Western  Railroad  in  addition  to  pur- 


chasing against  its  recent  list,  has  asked  for  quota- 
tions on  a  number  of  other  tools.  The  Southern  Rail- 
way is  taking  bids  on  about  six  miscellaneous  machines 
and  the  Virginian  Railway  is  also  in  the  market.  The 
Union  Pacific  Railroad  is  inquiring  for  a  driving-wheel 
lathe  and  a  drill  press. 

An  inquiry  for  new  or  used  machinery  which  in- 
cludes a  16  to  20-in.  engine  lathe,  a  20-in.  drill,  a  24-in. 
shaper,  a  milling  machine  and  a  12-in.  emery  grinder, 
has  been  put  out  by  the  Aeroshade  Co.,  Waukesha,  Wis. 
Scattered  inquiry  for  seven  lathes,  four  shapers,  two 
radial  drills  and  two  large  pipe  machines  is  reported 
from  Cleveland.  A  safe  company  in  Hamilton,  Ohio, 
is  expected  to  purchase  some  shearing  machinery  this 
week. 

Railroads  that  bought  during  the  week  include  the 
Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe,  which  closed  for  several 
large  tools,  said  to  be  hang-overs  from  its  recent  large 
purchase.  The  Chicago  North  Western  placed  ordei-s  for 
two  large  automatic  machines  and  the  Pennsylvania 
placed  an  order  for  a  similar  machine. 

The  Paige  Automobile  Co.  purchased  a  round  lot  of 
automatic  machines,  and  the  Maxwell  Motor  Co.  took  a 
few  tools  for  its  Dajiion  body  plant.  A  Massachusett,-; 
textile  machinery  maker  closed  for  three  lathes,  a  ver- 
tical milling  machine  and  a  spline  miller.  A  large 
Eastern  manufacturer  is  understood  to  have  completed 
purchases  of  internal  grinders  with  a  final  order  for 
20  machines,  bringing  the  total  to  80. 

It  is  understood  that  all  of  the  75  tools  for  the 
Sharon,  Pa.,  plant  of  the  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg. 
Co.  have  been  placed. 


New  York 


New  York,  July  21. 

BUT  little  activity  is  evident,  the  few  inquiries  . 
now  current  being  for  single  tools  and  pur- 
chasers evincing-  no  inclination  to  hurry  orders. 
Dealers  in  used  machinery  report  a  fair  degree 
of  activity  in  some  lines,  particularly  a  certain 
amount  of  interest  in  small  radial  drills  and  plate 
shop  equipment.  One  seller  of  used  tools  is  re- 
ported to  have  booked  a  fair  sized  order  tlie  past 
week.  Railroad  business  continues  about  the  most 
active  section  of  the  market,  but  there  is  very 
little  noted  in  this  district.  The  Denver  &  Rio 
Grande  has  purchased  a  9-in.  wheel  lathe  from 
an  Eastern  manufacturer.  The  Brooklyn  Union 
Gas  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  has  bought  an  engine 
lathe  and  a  53-in.  boring  mill.  A  large  Eastern 
manufacturer  has  completed  purchases  of  internal 
grinders  from  the  Heald  Machine  Co.,  with  a  final 
order  for  20   machines,  bringing  the  total  to  SO. 

Although  sellers  who  deal  largely  with  the 
automotive  industry  report  practically  no  business 
at  present,  it  is  stated  that  automobile  manufac- 
turers are  not  asking  suspension  of  delivery  on 
tools  now  under  order  and  further  small  purchasing 
is  expected  in  the  fall. 

C.  Brandes,  Inc.,  237  Lafayette  Street,  New  York,  manu- 
facturer of  radio  headsets  and  other  wireless  ciiuipment, 
has  purchased  the  plant  of  the  Universal  Tobacco  Machine 
Co.,  Newark,  N.  J.,  consisting  of  a  two-story  building, 
100  X  126  ft.,  and  adjoining  site.  225  x  240  ft.  The  new 
owner  will  equip  the  first  floor  for  parts  manufacture  and 
assembling.  The  New  York  works  will  be  maintained  until 
the  second  floor  is  available  when  all  operations  will  be  con- 
centrated at  the  new  location. 


A  manual  training  department  will  be  installed  in  the 
new  three-story  and  basement  high  school  to  be  erected 
at  Amsterdam.  N.  Y.,  estimated  to  co-st  ?450.000.  for  which 
bids  are  being  taken  on  a  general  contract  until  Aug.  15. 
G.  L.  Lockhart,  Inc.,  1353  University  Avenue,  St.  Paul. 
Minn.,  is  architect;  Niles  &  Daly,  Amsterdam,  are  asso- 
ciated architects. 

The  State  Engineering  Department.  15S  State  Street. 
.\lbany,  N.  Y..  Dwight  B.  Ladu.  State  engineer. '  will  install 
lathes,  drill  press,  planer,  bench  tools  and  other  equipment 
in   a  new  machine  shop   for   the  department. 

The  General  Motors  Corporation,  224  West  Fifty-seventh 
Street,  New  Y^ork,  has  formed  a  subsidiary,  the  Moraine 
Products  Co.,  to  operate  at  a  portion  of  its  plant  at  Dayton. 
Ohio.  The  new  company  will  manufacture  equipment  for 
automobiles  of  the  parent  company.  In  connection  with 
the  construction  of  an  addition  at  its  Canadian  works  at 
Oshawa,  Ont.,  operated  by  the  General  Motors,  Ltd..  for 
which  plans  have  been  completed,  the  structure  will  be 
one-story,  100  x  600  ft.,  and  will  be  equipped  as  an  assem- 
bling   works.      It    will    cost    $150,000    with    machinery. 

Manual  training  equipment  will  be  installed  in  the  new 
two-story  high  school,  60  x  158  ft.,  to  be  erected  at  Schuyler- 
ville.  N.  Y.,  estimated  to  cost  $100,000.  Nichols  &  Gardinier, 
46  North  Pearl   Street,  Albany,   N.   Y.,   are  architects. 

The  United  Refrigeration  &  Terminals  Co.,  New  York, 
recently  organized,  has  purchased  the  former  brewing  plant 
of  the  Bernheimer  &  Schwartz  Co.,  Amsterdam  Avenue, 
between  128th  and  Lawrence  Streets.  Immediate  possession 
will  be  taken  and  a  portion  of  the  structure  remodeled  for 
an  ice-manufacturing  and  refrigerating  plant,  estimated  to 
cost  $150,000.  Calvin  Tichenor,  C.  H.  Attwater  and  R.  I^. 
Dorland  head  the  new   company. 

Richard  Dudgeon,  New  York,  manufacturer  of  hydraulic 
jacks  and  kindred  equipment,  has  organized  the  Richard 
Dudgeon,  Inc.,  capitalized  at  $100,000,  to  take  over  and 
expand  the  present  plant  at  Columbia  and  Broome  Streets. 
It  is  headed  by  C.  L.  Dudgeon,  J.  W.  Nelson  and  others. 

The  Wright  Aeronautical  Corporation,  Paterson,  N.  J., 
has  leased  the   building  of  the   Paterson   Industrial  Develop- 
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meiit  Co..  totalliiK  »0,U00  sq.  ft.  oT  lloor  spiu'r,  for  (xton.tloiiH. 
It  will  al.so  occupy  a  new  bulUlliiB  now  bfliiB  constructed 
hy  tlie  Pater.son  Industrial  company,  comprising  12,000  sq. 
ft.  of  floor  area. 

Hills  will  bo  rpcelved  by  the  Boroueb  Council.  Stone 
Harbor.  N.  J.,  until  Aug.  6  for  pumplne  equipment  and 
iiuxlllary  machinery  for  installation  In  a  new  plant  for 
the  municipal  waterworks.  Joseph  L.  Sweigard.  1120  I.,liicoln 
Building,  Philadelphia,  is  engineer.  Harry  M.  Simpson  Is 
borough    clerk. 

Klre.  July  19.  destroyed  a  portion  of  the  plant  and  ma- 
chinery of  the  Diamond  Match  Co..  near  liahway.  N.  J., 
with  loss  estimated  at  $65,000.  Headquarters  are  at  111 
Uroadway,   New  York. 

Bids  will  be  received  by  the  Borough  Council.  Penning- 
ton, N.  J.,  until  Aug.  26  for  electrically-operated  pumping 
machinery  for  installation  in  a  new  station  for  the  municipal 
water  department.  Remington  &  Vosbury,  601  Market 
Street.  Camden.  N.  J.,  are  engineers.  Henry  L.  L.aning 
Is   borough  clerk. 

Manual  training  equipment  will  be  installed  in  the  new 
three-story  Junior  high  school  to  be  erected  at  Wildwood. 
N.  J.,  estimated  to  cost  $110,000,  for  which  bids  are  being 
taken  on  a  general  contract.  A.  R.  Stackhouse,  il20  Locust 
Street,  Philadelphia,  is  architect. 

The  Bart  Reflector  Co..  124  Belmont  Avenue,  Bloomfield, 
N.  J.,  is  in  the  market  for  a  150  hp.  steam  engine  and 
boiler,  second-hand;  oil  tank.  10,000  to  20,000  gal.  capacity: 
pressure   blower  and   rotary   oil   pump,    Sturtevant   type. 

The  Borough  Council,  National  Park,  N.  J.,  will  take 
bids  until  Aug.  13  for  pumping  machinery  and  auxiliary 
equipment  for  a  new  pumping  plant  for  the  municipal 
waterworks.  A  bond  issue  of  $45,000  has  been  approved. 
Edward  R.  Allen  is  mayor. 

The  Public  Service  Electric  Co..  Public  Service  Terminal, 
Newark,  will  commence  the  erection  of  a  new  one-storj 
power  house  at  304-12  Norfolk  Street,  estimated  to  cost 
$80,000. 


Philadelphia 

Philadelphia,   July   23. 

PURCHASE  has  been  made  by  the  R.  Scheinert  Co., 
123  North  Third  Street.  Philadelphia,  manufacturer  of 
automobile  equipment,  of  the  two-story  plant  of  the  Lowry 
Top  &  Body  Co.,  Gaul  and  Haigert  Streets,  tor  $80,000.  The 
new   owner  will   use   the   structure    for   a  new  plant. 

Electric  power  equipment,  conveying  and  other  ma- 
chinery will  be  installed  in  the  new  printing  plant  to  be 
erected  by  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  1109  Market  Street. 
Philadelphia,  estimated  to  cost  $600,000  with  machinery. 
The  W.  L.  C.  Plumbing  Supply  Co.,  Philadelphia,  manu- 
facturer of  pipe,  has  acquired  the  five-  and  two-story 
buildings  of  the  Mechling  Brothers  Mfg.  Co.,  951-53  North 
Ninth    Street,    for    a    new    plant. 

Max  Levy  &  Co.,  Wayne  Avenue  and  Berkley  Street. 
Philadelphia,  manufacturer  of  photo-engraving  equipment 
and  supplies,  will  take  bids  before  the  end  of  the  month 
tor  a  four-story  addition,  60  x  100  ft.,  to  cost  approxi- 
mately $80,000.  Louis  Levi,  1343  Real  Estate  Trust  Build- 
ing,  is  architect. 

The  American  Motor  Body  Corporation,  Philadelphia, 
operating  the  Hale  &  Kilburn  Co..  Eighteenth  and  Lehigh 
Streets,  manufacturer  of  automobile  bodies,  car  seats,  etc., 
is  arranging  tor  a  bond  issue  of  $5,000,000,  to  be  used 
for  an  expansion  program  at  the  local  plant  and  the  branch 
works  at  Detroit.  Charles  M.  Schwab,  head  of  the  Bethle- 
hem Steel  Co.,  has  recently  purchased  a  substantial  Interest 
in   the   company. 

A  one-story  machine  repair  shop  will  be  erected  at 
Hunting  Park  Avenue  and  Twenty-eighth  Street,  by  the 
Tasty  Baking  Co.,  2335  Sedgley  Street,  Philadelphia,  for 
which  a  general  contract  has  been  awarded  to  the  John 
N.    Gill    Construction    Co.,    112    South    Sixteenth    Street. 

The  General  Electric  Co..  Witherspoon  Building,  Phila- 
delphia, has  awarded  contract  to  the  White  Construction 
Co.,  95  Madison  Avenue,  New  Yorik,  for  the  first  unit  of  its 
new  plant  at  Fifty-sixth  Street  and  Elmwood  Avenue  to 
cost   $250,000. 

The  Bureau  of  Water,  City  Hall,  Philadelpihia,  has  been 
authorized  to  install  electrically-operated  pumping  ma- 
chinery for  booster  service  for  the  Chestnut  Hill  district, 
in  a  station  to  be  built  at  Germantown  and  Southampton 
Avenues.      Fred    C.   Dunlap   is  chief   of   the   bureau. 

The  Philadelphia  Commercial  Museum,  Thirty-fourth 
Street,  has  received  an  inquiry  from  a  company  at  Amster- 
lUun,  Holland,  for  American-made  steel  tools,  scales  and 
scientific  instruments  ;  from  a  company  at  Barcelona,  Spain, 
for   glass-making    machinery ;    from    a    concern    at    La    Paz, 


Bolivia,  for  agricultural  traitors,  cati  iiiillar  type,  and  from 
a  company  at  Melbourne,  Australia,  for  iron  clamps,  etc. 
The  Associated  Engineers  Co.,  1001  Diamond  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Is  said  to  be  in  the  market  for  a  punch  press. 
The  Trenton  Auto  Radiator  Works,  Perry  Street, 
Trenton,  N.  J.,  is  having  plans  drawn  for  a  two-story 
addition.  Harry  G.  Altken,  American  Mechanic  Building, 
is  architect.     Nathan  Kraimer   is   head. 

The  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Railroad  Co.,  Reading 
Terminal,  Philadelphia,  is  considering  the  erection  of  three 
one-story  shops  at  its  repair  works,  Reading,  Pa.,  esti- 
mated to  cost  $150,000  with  machinery.  Otto  Jerold  is 
company  architect.  Work  will  be  commenced  on  a  new 
storage  battery  plant  and  signal  tower  at  the  new  terminal 
at  Camden,  N.  J. 

The  Reading  Rubber  Co.,  Kutztown,  Pa.,  manufacturer 
of  automobile  tire  tubes  and  kindred  products,  has  leased 
a  building  at  Fleetwood,  and  will  remodel  it  for  a  new 
plant.  The  cost  is  estimated  at  $90,000,  including  equip- 
ment.     Samuel   H.   Bell,    Reading,   is   president. 

M.  S.  Kemmerer  &  Co.,  Sandy  Run,  Pa.,  operating  coal 
properties,  are  having  plans  prepared  for  a  new  coal 
breaker  to  cost  approximately  $150,000,  including  machinery. 
The  Barry  &  Zechner  Co.,  Inc.,  33  East  Fulton  Street, 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  manufacturer  of  pumping  machinery,  etc., 
is  having  plans  drawn  tor  a  two-story  machine  shop,  60 
X  100  ft.,  to  cost  $30,000.  W.  P.  Ericman,  422  Woolworth 
Building,    Lancaster,   is   architect. 

The  Pennsylvania  Coal  Co.,  Dunmore.  Pa.,  is  planning 
to  rebuild  the  maahine  repair  shop  at  No.  7  Junction, 
Sebastopool,  Pa.,  destroyed  by   fire  July   19. 

Schmid  Brothers,  Pearl  and  Lake  Streets.  Lancaster, 
Pa.,  manufacturer  of  hardware  products,  etc.,  and  operating 
a  machine  shop,  are  planning  the  installation  of  a  straight 
side  punch  press,  arched  punch  press  and  other  equipment. 
Manual  training  equipment  will  be  installed  in  the  new 
two-story  and  basement  high  school  to  be  erected  at 
Llewellyn,  Pa.,  estimated  to  cost  $110,000,  for  which  plans 
are  being  prepared  by  Frank  Reilly.  112  South  Centre 
Sti'eet.    PottsviUe,    Pa.,    architect. 

The  Gl«n  Iron  Power  &  Tool  Co.,  Glen  Iron.  Pa.,  re- 
cently organized  with  capital  of  $500,000,  is  planning  the 
estaiblishment  of  a  factory  to  manufacture  pipe  wrenches, 
etc.  It  is  also  proposed  to  build  a  local  electric  generatmg 
plant   to    furnish   service    in    this   section. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Co..  Broad  Street  Station, 
Philadelphia,  will  commence  the  construction  of  a  new 
icing  plant  at  Altoona,  Pa.,  estimated  to  cost  $100,000,  m- 
clading    equipment. 

The  building  to  be  erected  by  the  Philadelphia  Tapestry 
Mills,  Inc.,  Philadelphia,  is  for  general  construction  and 
not   a   power   house.     Contract   has   been   awarded. 


New  England 

Boston,  July   23. 

BOOKINGS  by  machine  tool  dealers  show  little, 
it  any,  expansion.  Three  14-in.  lathes,  a  ver- 
tical milling  machine  and  a  key  seater,  a  4-in. 
spline  milling  machine,  four  small  presses,  a  20-in. 
back  geared  drill,  and  a  used  sensitive  drill  are 
representative  sales  the  past  week.  Dealers  report 
considerable  prospective  activity,  but  difficulty  in 
closing  sales.  Prices  apparently  are  as  firm  as 
heretofore.  A  Massachusetts  maker  of  shapers 
has  advanced  some  numbers  about  10  per  cent. 

Increased  activity  is  noted  in  the   sheet  metal - 
working    machinery    market.      A   Wakefield    furni- 
ture   manufacturer    and    a    Taunton    stove    maker 
have   been   fairly   active   buyers.      Small   tools   and 
machinery  parts  are  in  exceptionally  good  demand 
for   this    time    of    the    year.      The    city   of    Boston 
has    accepted    bids    for    furnishing    and    installing 
equipment  in  the  Austin  School,  Paris  Street,  East 
Boston. 
In  the  crane  market  interest  centers  largely  in  an  inquiry 
for  a  fairly  large  crane  from  a  Massachusetts  forging  con- 
cern and  a  Worcester  steel  mill's  requirements.     The  Hunt- 
Spiller  Mfg.   Corporation,   South  Boston,   gun  metal  castings. 
is    reported    to    have    purchased    five    small    Whiting    cranes 
having  long  spans. 

The  Marlboro  Wire  Goods  Co.,  Marlboro,  Mass..  is  taking 
bids  for  a  one-story,  80  x  150  ft.,  manufacturing  plant. 
Rector  Moineau  is  manager. 

The  Central  Oil  &  Gas  Stove  Co.,  Gardner,  Mass.,  has 
awarded  contract  for  a  one-story.  60  x  116  ft.,  enameling 
plant. 
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The    Crane    Market 


ACTIVITY  in  purchases  and  new  inquiries  for  both  over- 
head and  locomotive  cranes  is  less  than  for  several 
months.  Much  of  the  present  quietness  is  attributed  by  build- 
ers of  cranes  to  the  usual  dullness  felt  at  this  season.  No 
new  inquiries  of  any  size  are  reported.  Still  pending  are  the 
two  15 -ton  overhead  traveling  cranes  for  the  Railway  Steel 
Spring  Co..  30  Church  Street,  New  York;  the  10-ton  over- 
head crane  for  the  Third  Avenue  Railway  Co.,  New  York, 
with  two  drums  for  lifting  cars ;  and  the  four  20-ton  loco- 
motive cranes  for  the  New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River 
Railroad.  New  York.  The  25-ton  overhead  traveling  crane 
for  the  Brooklyn  Edison  Co.,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y.,  is  reported 
to  have  been  placed  this  week.  Several  inquiries  for  loco- 
motive cranes  are  still  pending. 

Among  recent  purchases  are : 

Sullivan  Machine  Co.,  Claremont.  N.  H.,  two  5-ton.  37-ft. 
7-in.  span,  overhead  traveling  cranes  from  the  Pawling  & 
Harnischfeger  Co. 

Dwight  P.  Robinson  &  Co..  New  York,  a  75-ton  trolley 
for  the  Cheswick  Power  Co..  Springdale.  Pa.,  from  an  un- 
named builder. 

General  Electric  Co.,  Schenectady.  N.  Y.,  a  20-ton,  42-ft. 
span,  hand  power  crane  for  the  National  Railways  of  Mexico, 
from  the  Whiting  Corporation. 

Rividavia  Oil  Co..  Buenos  Aires.   Argentina,   an  oil   burn- 


ing locomotive  crane  for  use  in  the  Argentine  oil  fields, 
from  the  Orten  &  Steinbrenner  Co. 

U.  G.  I.  Contracting  Co.,  Philadelphia,  a  20-ton,  used 
Browning  locomotive  crane  from  R.  A.  Parkinson,  dealer, 
Philadelphia. 

Abbott,  Merkt  &  Co..  New  York,  engineers,  two  small 
hand  power  cranes  for  the  Megarge  Paper  Mill.  TuUeytown, 
Pa.,  from  Alfred  Box  &  Co. 

Central  Aguirre  Co.,  sugar,  129  Front  Street,  New  York, 
a  small  3-motor  electric  traveling  crane  from  an  unnamed 
builder. 

Phoenix  Utility  Co.,  71  Broadway,  New  York,  a  15-ton, 
21-ft.  span  electric  traveling  crane  from  the  Northern  En- 
gineering Works. 

Dodge  Brothers  Motor  Co..  Detroit.  Mich.,  a  15-ton.  10-ft. 
span.  4-motor  electric  traveling  crane  from  the  Northern 
Engineering  Works. 

Hart  Brothers  Machine  Co..  Clarksburg.  W.  Va..  a  5-ton, 
26-ft.  span.  3-motor  electric  traveling  crane  from  the  North- 
ern  Engineering  Works. 

Southwark  Foundry  &  Machine  Co..  Philadelphia,  a  5-ton. 
3-motor.  floor-controlled  overhead  crane  from  Maris  Brothers. 

Boston  &  Maine  Railroad  Co..  for  shops  at  Billerica, 
Mass..  a  7 14 -ton.  cage-controlled  electric  hoist  from  Maria 
Brothers. 


The  Norma  Co.  of  America,  ball  bearings,  has  purchased 
18  acres  in  Glenbrook,  Conn.,  on  which  it  is  proposed  to 
erect  a  branch  plant.  The  first  unit  will  be  120  x  400  ft., 
work  on  which  will  commence  about  the  middle  of  August. 

The  Walsh  Steam  Boiler  Works.  Holyoke,  Mass.,  has 
purchased  land  now  occupied  in  Appleton  and  Mechanic 
Streets  and  several  parcels  adjoining,  on  which  it  is  pro- 
posed  to  make   improvements. 

The  Moore  Drop  Forge  Co.,  Springfield,  Mass.,  will  erect 
a  one-story,  56  x  SI  ft.,  press  unit,  and  another  of  approxi- 
mately   the    same   proportions   for   a   blacksmith   department. 

Work  will  commence  on  a  new  machine  shop  and  engine 
house  at  the  locomotive  repair  shops  of  the  Central  Vermont 
Railway  Co.,   St.  Albans,  Vt.,  to  cost  ?S0.000. 

The  Progressive  Mfg.  Co.,  Torrington,  Conn.,  manufac- 
turer of  bolts,  studs,  etc.,  has  awarded  general  contract 
to  the  Torrington  Building  Co.  tor  an  addition,  estimated  to 
cost  $50,000  with  equipment.  W.  E.  Kunt,  Torrington,  is 
architect. 

The  Common  Council.  Fitchburg.  Mass.,  is  having  plans 
prepared  for  a  two-story  machine  shop  and  automobile 
service  building,  for  municipal  cars,  estimated  to  cost 
$100,000.     Herbert  Foster,  72  Fox  Street,  is  architect. 

Fire.  July  14,  destroyed  a  portion  of  the  plant  of  the 
Thinsheet  Metals  Co.,  Waterbury,  Conn.,  with  loss  estimated 
at  $25,000.     It  is  planned   to  rebuild. 

The  American  Steel  &  Wire  Co.,  Grove  Street,  Worcester, 
Mass..  has  plans  under  way  for  a  one-story  addition,  55  x 
100  ft.,  with  extension.  20  x  30  ft.,  estimated  to  cost  about 
$145,000.     It   will   be   equipped   for  annealing. 

Manual  training  equipment  will  be  installed  in  the  new 
high  school  to  be  erected  at  Newburyport,  Mass..  estimated 
to  cost  $250,000.  Edwin  S.  Dodge.  15  Exchange  Street,  and 
McLaughlin  &  Burr,  88  Tremont  Street,  both  of  Boston, 
are  associated  architects. 

The  Tileston  &  Hollingsworth  Co.,  49  Federal  Street, 
Boston,  manufacturer  of  paper  products,  has  plans  for  two 
new  buildings  at  898  River  Street,  to  be  equipped  as  a 
machine  department  and  finishing  department,  respectively, 
estimated  to  cost  $75,000. 

The  Montaup  Electric  Co.,  Fall  River.  Mass.,  has  applied 
for  permission  to  issue  capital  stock  for  $600,000,  the  pro- 
ceeds to  be  used  for  the  acquisition  of  light  and  power 
properties  and  for  extensions  in  plants. 

The  C.  Locash  Machine  Shop,  Stark  Avenue,  Wakefield, 
Mass.,  is  planning  the  installation  of  a  machine  table  saw! 
motor-driven. 

The  Yale  &  Towne  Mfg.  Co..  Stamford.  Conn.,  locks,  lift- 
ing equipment,  etc.,  has  purchased  th«  75  x  250-ft.  property 
adjoining,  formerly  occupied  by  the  Kroeger  Piano  Co. 

The  Town  Council.  Vernon,  Conn.,  is  planning  to  build  a 
two-story  high  school  in  the  western  district,  estimated  to 
cost  $300,000.  It  will  contain  hand  tool  equipment  for  light 
tinware  and  plumbing  work. 


Baltimore 


Baltimore,  July  23. 

WORK  has  been  commenced  by  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
Railroad  Co.,  Baltimore,  on  rebuilding  its  locomotive 
shops  on  Pratt  Street,  destroyed  by  fire  last  year.  The 
structures  will  consist  of  a  three-story  shop  and  office  to 
cost  $105,000;  and  a  one-story  works,  66  x  200  ft.,  estimated 
to  cost  $100,000,  for  machine  shop  and  other  service.  The 
general  contract  has  been  let  to  Frainie  Brothers  &  Haigley, 
18   Clay    Street. 

The  S.  B.  Sexton  Stove  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Baltimore,  has  been 
organized  with  a  capital  of  $150,000  and  2000  shares  of  stock, 
no  par  value,  to  take  over  and  expand  the  business  of  the 
company  of  the  same  name  at  501  West  Conway  Street.  The 
new  organization  will  continue  the  manufacture  of  stoves, 
furnaces  and  ranges.  It  is  headed  by  William  D.  MacmiUan. 
Harold  Tschudi  and  Matthew  Gault. 

Bids  will  be  received  by  the  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks, 
Navy  Department,  Washington,  until  Aug.  15,  for  one  electric 
traveling  bridge  crane,  for  the  Puget  Sound  Navy  Yard, 
specification  4861,  until  Sept.  12,  for  bins  for  the  coaling  plant 
at  the  .United  States  Navy  Yard,  Pearl  Harbor,  H.  T.,  speci- 
lioation  4772. 

The  Caswell  Training  School.  Kinston.  N.  C.  is  taking 
bids  until  July  31  for  electrical  and  other  equipment  for  in- 
stallation in  its  power  department,  including  engines,  boilers, 
electric  generator  and  auxiliary  machinery,  and  switchboard, 
with  instruments.  H.  A.  Underwood.  916  Commercial  Bank 
Building,    Raleigh,    N.   C,    is   architect. 

The  Dowling  Mfg.  Co.,  54  Bay  Street,  East,  Savannah,  Ga., 
is   in   the  market  for  electric  motors,    1  and   %  hp. 

The  Colliers  Motor  Corporation,  Dublin,  Va.,  is  planning 
the  establishment  of  new  works  to  manufacture  automobile 
equipment,  including  a  department  for  the  manufacture  of 
drop  forgings.  Two  hammers  and  auxiliary  equipment  will 
lie  installed,  to  develop  an  output  of  about  2  tons  per  day. 
S.  B.  Collier  is  president. 

The  Winchester  Automotive  Machine  Works.  Winchester, 
Va.,  is  planning  the  installation  of  a  drill  press,  milling 
machine  and  other  equipment. 

The  Kenedy  Memorial  Home,  R.  F.  D.  No.  3,  Kinston, 
.N".  C,  is  planning  the  installation  of  electrically  operated 
pumping  machinery  for  a  new  waterworks  system,  to  include 
a  60-ft.  steel  tower,  with  15.000  to  20.000-gal.  steel  tank. 
Theodore  B.  Davis  is  superintendent  in  charge. 

Fire,  July  10.  destroyed  a  portion  of  the  automobile 
machine  works  of  the  Thompson-Sexton  Mfg.  Co.,  Burling- 
ton, N.  C,  with  loss  estimated  at  $45,000  including  equip- 
ment. It  is  planned  to  rebuild.  W.  N.  Thompson,  Burling- 
ton,  is  head. 

The  Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Accounts,  Navy  Department, 
Washington,  will  receive  bids  until  Aug.  7  for  miscellaneous 
wire  rope  for  Eastern  and  Western  yards,  schedule  1118. 
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Electric  power  equlptitent,  conveyors  and  other  machinery 
will  be  Installed  In  the  hdw  six-story  printing  plant,  60  x  ISO 
ft.,  to  be  erected  by  the  Baltimore  A'fiiis  and  American, 
Italtlmore.  estimated  to  cost  J650,000.  G.  R.  Callls,  Jr., 
Amerlcnn  Building,  Is  architect. 

The  Norfolk  Sugar  Refining  Co..  Norfolk.  Va.,  will  break 
ground  wllliiM  60  to  PO  days  for  Its  proposed  reHnery,  held  In 
;il)<-y:ini-f  for  a  number  of  months.  The  plant  will  Include 
a  power  house  and  machine  shop  and  is  estimated  to  cost 
$:i, 000,000. 

n.  C.  Klphlnstono,  40S  Continental  Building,  Baltimore, 
nmchlncry  dealer,  has  Inquiries  out  for  a  2B-ton  standard 
gage,  saddle  tank  locomotive,  Vulcan  type,  second-hand. 

The  Asheville  Supply  &  Foundry  Co.,  Asheville,  N.  C,  is 
planning  for  extensioi  s  and  improvements  in  its  plant  to 
cost  $20,000. 

A  manual  training  department  will  be  installed  in  the 
hiah  school  to  be  erected  at  Inglesidc,  Ga..  estimated  to  cost 
$100,000.  R.  E.  Carroll,  superintendent  of  DeKalb  County 
Schools,  Decatur,  Ga.,  is  in  charge. 

Tlie  Oakland  Motor  Cur  Co.,  Pontiac,  Mich.,  has  plans  tor 
a  factory  branch  at  Atlanta.  Ga.,  to  occupy  an  entire  bloclt, 
estimated  to  cost  $200,000.  A  machine  shop  and  parts  de- 
partment will   be   installed. 

Newlin  T.  Booth,  Steelton,  Pa.,  and  associates,  are  con- 
cluding negotiations  for  the  purchase  of  the  plant  of  the 
Deemer  Steel  Casting  Co.,  Newcastle,  Del.,  for  about  $750,000. 
A  company  will  be  organized  to  operate  the  property  and  will 
make  extensions. 

Manual  training  equipment  will  be  installed  in  the  high 
school  to  be  erected  at  Hickory,  N.  C,  for  which  a  special 
election  to  vote  bonds  for  $225,000  has  been  called  on  July  31. 
C.  Gadsden  Sayre,  Raleigh,  N.  C,  is  architect. 

The  Columbia  Railway  &  Navigation  Co.,  Columbia,  S.  C. 
has  been  granted  a  preliminary  permit  for  the  construction 
of  a  hydroelectric  power  plant  on  the  Santee  River,  near 
Ferguson,  S.  C.  about  40  miles  from  C\iarleston.  The  initial 
station  will  develop  125,000  hp.  and  will  cost  $1,500,000. 

The  Hercules  Powder  Co.,  du  Pont  Building,  Wilmington, 
Del.,  is  in  the  m.irket  for  a  number  of  digesters,  8  ft.  in 
diameter  and  30  ft.  high,  sufficient  for  100-lb.  working  pres- 
sure, new   or  second-hand. 

An  ice-manufacturing  plant  with  daily  capacity  of  SO  tons 
and  cold  storage  plant  will  be  installed  in  the  new  eight-story 
food  products  warehouse  to  be  erected  at  Wilmington,  Dei., 
by  the  Holstein-Harvey  Terminal,  Inc.,  capitalized  at  $2,0u0.- 
000.  A  site  has  been  selected  at  French  and  Water  Streets. 
The  structure  will  be  80x120  ft.,  and  will  cost  in  excess  of 
$500,000,  with  equipment.  Morton  Harvey  is  president  and 
Perlee  C.   Sisler,    first  vice-president. 

The  Board  of  City  Commissioners,  Raleigh,  N.  C,  will 
receive  bids  until  Aug.  1  for  electrically  operated  pumping 
machinery  and  other  equipment  to  increase  the  capacity  of 
the  water  plant  to  5,000,000  gal.  The  cost  is  estimated  at 
J350.000.     C.  C.  Page,  Raleigh,  is  company  engineer. 

The  Orangeburg  Foundry  Co.,  Orangeburg,  S.  C,  is  per- 
fecting plans  for  rebuilding  the  portion  of  its  foundry  and 
shops  recently   destroyed   by  fire. 

The  Consolidated  Gas,  Electric  Light  &  Power  Co.,  Balti- 
more, will  build  a  one-story  brick  and  concrete  addition  to 
Us  plant  at  700-24  West  Pratt  Street,  at  a  cost  of  $14,500. 
It  will  also  build  an  addition  to  its  battery  station  at  10-12 
McClellan  Street,   to  cost  $31,000. 

The  United  States  Heading  Co.,  Durham,  N.  C,  recently 
organized  with  a  capital  of  $200,000,  has  taken  over  the 
local  crate-manufacturing  plant  of  the  Lunstord-Losson  Co. 
Plans  are  under  way  for  additions  and  the  installation  of 
considerable  new  machinery  and  power  equipment.  Nathan 
Lunsford  is  president,   and  T.  B.  Christian,   secretary. 

Electric  and  steam  power  equipment  will  be  installed 
in  the  new  laundry,  147  x  250  ft.,  to  be  erected  at  St.  Mary's 
and  Eutaw  Streets,  Baltimore,  by  Archer's  Laundry,  Howard 
and  Mulberry  Streets,  estimated  to  cost  $200,000  with  ma- 
chinery. 

The  Everett  Brothers  Motor  Co.,  Athens,  Ga.,  is  arrang- 
ing for  the  establishment  of  a  machine  shop  and  foundry. 
A  pattern  shop  will  also  be  equipped.  A  list  of  machinery 
will  soon  be  arranged  and  inquiries  asked. 


Pittsburgh 


The  Domestic  Stoker  Co.,  New  York,  has  been  incorpor- 
ated under  Delaware  laws  with  capital  stock  of  $50,000  to 
manufacture  stokers  and  kindred  equipment.  The  company 
states  that  plans  are  unformed,  but  that  it  is  practically 
certain  that  a  plant  will  not  be  built  and  that  a  manufactur- 
ing contract  will  be  closed.  Negotiations  are  in  progress 
along  that  line.  The  company  may  be  addressed  through 
F.  J.  Nash,   7   Dey  Street,   New  York. 


Pittsburgh,  July  23. 

THE  most  interesting  development  of  the  week  in 
machine  tools  has  been  the  Issuance  of  a  list  by 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  Central  Region,  involv- 
ing about  30  tools  for  the  Pitcalm,  Sharpsburg, 
Youngwood,   and   Jerry   shops. 

Generally,  business  is  seasonably  dull  with  a 
tendency  to  defer  purchases  until  the  latter  part 
of  the  year.  It  is  believed  that  if  buying  tapers 
off  purchases  can  be  made  to  better  advantage  in 
the  fall  than  at  present. 

Business  over  the  firet  half  of  the  year  was  sat- 
isfactory, but  it  is  pointed  out  that  most  of  it  was 
in  the  replacement  of  worn-out  equipment,  and  that 
there  was  little  new  buying  outside  of  that  for  the 
Gary  plant  of  the  National  Tube  Co..  and  the  trans- 
former plant  of  the  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg. 
Co..  Sharon,  Pa.  It  is  understood  that  all  of  the  75 
tools  for  the  latter  plant  now  have  been  placed. 

The  crane  market  has  not  shown  much  life  the  past 
week,  and  builders  of  rolling  mill  equipment  have  continued 
to  find  business  very  moderate.  The  tendency  to  postpone 
purchases  of  power  equipment  also  is  marked,  although  the 
Pittsburgh  &  West  Virginia  Railway  Co.  recently  bought 
from  the  General  Electric  Co.  three  750-kw.  bleeder  type, 
three-phase.  60-cycle,  2300  volt,  turbo-generators  with  ex- 
citers for  its  Pittsburgh  shop,  while  the  Carnegie  Steel  Co. 
has  placed  an  order  with  the  Allis-Chalmers  Mfg.  Cj).,  for 
one  600-kw.  motor  generator  set  with  control  panels  for 
the  Schoen  Steel  Wheel  Works,  McKees  Rocks,  Pa. 

The  Dravo  Construction  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  is  making  plans 
for  a  new  structural  shop,  75  x  275  ft.  ;  the  Acheson  Mfg. 
Co.,  Rankin,  Pa.,  is  planning  on  a  shop.  100  x  200  ft.  and 
Lee  C.  Moore  &  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  contemplate  a  structural 
shop  on  Neville  Island,  Pittsburgh. 

Bids  will  be  received  by  the  United  States  Engineer  Of- 
fice. Pittsburgh,  until  July  30.  for  one  belt  conveyor  for  sand 
and  gravel  service,  capacity  220  tons  per  hr.,  equipped  with 
head  and  tail  pulleys,  tighteners,  troughing  rolls,  carriers, 
etc.;  also,  for  one  continuous  bucket  elevator,  circular  559. 

Charles  R.  Geisler,  Ferguson  Building,  Pittsburgh,  archi- 
tect, is  preparing  plans  for  a  new  one-story  and  basement 
factory  on  Craig  Street,  to  be  equipped  for  metal-working, 
radiator  repairs,  -tc.  The  owner's  name  is  temporarily  with- 
held. 

Fire,  July  13,  destroyed  the  conveyor  system  and  other 
equipment  at  the  plant  of  the  Marshall  Coal  Co.,  Mount 
Clare,  W.  Va.,  with  loss  estimated  at  $40,000.  It  will  be  re- 
built.' 

The  Vulcan  Refining  Co.,  Coraopolis,  Pa.,  is  perfecting 
plans  for  the  rebuilding  of  its  one-story  oil  refinery  ait 
Third  Avenue  and  Kendall  Street,  130  x  190  ft.,  recently 
destroyed   by   fire.     J.    N.   McAllister   is   in   charge. 

Frank  H.  Robinson.  Behan  Street.  Pittsburgh,  manu- 
facturer of  clay-working  machinery,  is  forming  a  new  com- 
pany under  the  name  of  Frank  H.  Robinson.  Inc.,  to  take 
over  and  expand  the  present  plant  and  business.  A  Sta;te 
charter  has  been  granted.  The  new  company  will  manu- 
facture industrial  railroad  equipment,  mechanical  devices 
and  appliances,  etc.,  and  clay-working  apparatus.  A.  S. 
Fairley   and  W.   L.   Schaich  are   interested. 

The  Fretz-Moon  Tube  Co.,  Twenty-third  and  Sedgley 
Streets,  Philadelphia,  operating  a  plant  at  East  Butler,  Pa., 
has  closed  negotiations  with  the  Corona  Cord  Tire  Co., 
Butler,  for  the  purchase  of  its  plant  and  adjoining  property 
of  iyi  aci'es,  at  East  Butler,  for  $75,000.  The  new  owner 
win  remodel  the  plant,  installing  machinery  for  the  manu- 
facture of   small   pipe. 

The  Eureka  Pipe  Line  Co.,  Fairmont,  W.  Va.,  is  plan- 
ning to  rebuild  the  portion  of  its  oil  works  at  Downs,  re- 
cently destroyed  by  fire,  with  loss  estimated  at  $70,090 
including  equipment. 

The  Pittsburgh  Railways  Co.,  4  35  Sixth  Avenue.  Pitts- 
burgh, will  purchase  new  electric  motors,  a  grading  shovel 
and    other    equipment. 

Manual  training  equipment  will  be  installed  in  the  new 
two-story  and  basement  junior  high  school  to  be  erected 
at  Bradford.  Pa.,  estimated  to  cost  $280,000.  Lowry,  Green 
&    Co.,    22    Market    Street,    Harrisburg,    Pa.,    are   architects. 

The  West  Penn  Railways  Co.,  West  Penn  Building, 
Pittsburgh,  aflfiliated  with  the  West  Penn  Co.,  power  utili- 
ties, has  plans  for  a  new  power  house  in  the  Kingston 
section,  Latrobe,  Pa.,  to  cost  in  excess  of  $500,000  including 
equipment. 
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Manual  training  equipment  will  be  installed  In  the  new 
high  school  to  be  erected  at  Buckhannon.  W.  Va.,  estimated 
to  cost  $250,000,  for  which  an  architect  will  soon  be  selected. 
The   School   Board,   W.   C.   Hinkle,   is  in   charge. 

The  United  States  Cast  Iron  Pipe  &  Foundry  Co., 
Burlington,  N.  J.,  with  office  at  71  Broadway,  New  York, 
has  awarded  contract  to  the  Austin  Co.,  Cleveland,  for  a 
one-story  foundry  at  Scottdale,  Pa.,  105  x  260  ft.,  estimated 
to  cost  $60,000. 

The  Clarksburg  Automobile  Co.,  Clarksburg.  W.  Va.,  has 
tentative  plans  for  a  three-story  and  basement  service 
and  repair  building,  75  x  100  ft.,  estimated  to  cost  $75,000. 
Machine  tools,  bench  tools  and  other  equipment  will  be 
installed.  F.   D.   McEnteer,   Clarksburg,  is  architect. 

Manual  training  equipment  will  be  installed  in  the  new 
three-story  and  basement  high  school  to  be  erected  at 
Welch,  W.  Va.,  to  replace  a  structure  destroyed  by  fire. 
It  will  cost  about  $150,000.  Alexander  B.  Mahood.  L.  & 
G.  Building.  Bluefleld.  W.  Va.,  Is  architect. 

The  Maxton  Coal  Co..  Morrisdale,  Pa.,  recently  organized, 
is  planning  the  installation  of  electrical  and  other  equip- 
ment on  properties  lately  acquired  between  Hawk  Run  and 
Morrisdale,  totaling  12  acres.  C.  B.  Maxwell,  Morrisdale 
Coal   Co.,   heads  the  new  organization. 

The  Hutton-Beale  Coal  Co.,  Fairmont,  W.  Va.,  recently 
formed  with  a  capital  of  $500,000,  has  plans  for  the  in- 
stallation of  electric  power  and  other  equipment  on  local 
properties.  Ernest  Hutton  and  W.  N.  Beale.  Fairmont, 
head   the   company. 


Cleveland 

Cleveland,  July  23. 

THE   local   machinery    market   is   experiencing   a 
mid-summer  lull,  both  orders  and  inquiries  hav- 
ing fallen  off  during  the  week.     Some  business  con- 
tinues  to   come   from   Detroit  automobile   manufac- 
turers,  largely   for  special  or  automatic  machines. 
The   Paige  Automobile   Co.  has  piu-chased   a   round 
lot  of  automatic  machinery  for  its  new  Jewett  plant. 
The  Chicago  &  North  Western  Railroad  placed  or- 
ders   for    two    large    automatic    machines    and    the 
Pennsylvania    placed   an   order   for   a   similar   ma,- 
chine  for  production  work  on  locomotive  parts.     A 
northern  Ohio  industrial  company  placed  an  order 
for   six   machines   with   a    Cleveland    dealer.      One 
local  dealer  reports  scattered  pending  inquiries  for 
seven    lathes,    foiu-   shapers,    two   radial    drills   and 
two  large  pipe  machines. 
The  Marion   Steel  Body  Co..   Marion.   Ohio,   has  been   in- 
corporated  with   a   capital   stock  of   $50,000   to   manufacture 
steel  bodies  for  trucks,  steel  grave  vaults  and  other  pressed 
steel    products.       It    recently    purchased    the    plant    of    the 
Marion  Metallic  Vault  Co.     E.  H.  Fishmer  is  president  and 
Thomas  H.   Clark,  secretary  and  treasurer. 

The  A.  C.  Williams  Co.,  Ravenna.  Ohio,  will  shortly  com- 
mence the  erection  of  extensions  to  its  plant. 

The  Aetna  Rubber  Co.,  815  East  Seventy-ninth  Street, 
Cleveland,  will  build  a  $30,000  addition. 

A.  L,.  Post  &  Son  will  build  a  new  factory  at  Earlville 
near  Kent,  Ohio. 

The  Buckeye  Traction  Ditch  Co.,  Findlay,  Ohio,  has  ac- 
quired a  $25,000  interest  in  the  Visible  Pump  Co.,  Findlay, 
and  the  offices  of  the  latter  company  will  be  moved  to  the 
plant  of  the  Ditcher  company,  which  has  been  making 
pumps  for  the  Visible  Pump  Co.  The  present  personnel  of 
the  two  organizations  will  be  maintained.  Plans  are  under 
way  for  increasing  production. 

The  Northern-Ohio  Traction  &  Light  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio, 
has  placed  contracts  for  the  erection  of  a  new  power  house. 

The  Favorite  Stove  &  Range  Co.,  Piqua,  Ohio,  will  build 
an  enameling  plant  43  x  68  ft. 


Buffalo 

Rui-PALO.   July    23. 

PLANS  are  nearing  completion  for  the  erection  of  a 
one-story  addition  to  the  plant  of  the  Buffalo  Bolt  Co., 
North    Tonawanda,    N.    Y.,    estimated    to    cost    $25,000. 

The  Palmeter  Tool  Co..  308  Falconer  Street,  Jamestown, 
N.  Y.,  is  perfecting  plans  for  the  erection  of  a  new  one- 
story   branch    factory   at   Celeron,    N.    Y. 

The  Automatic  Transportation  Co.,  Inc.,  Buffalo,  recently 
organized  with  a  capital  of  $2,000,000.  will  succeed  to  the 
plant  and  business  of  the  company  of  the  same  name  at 
2933  Main  Street,  and  will  expand  the  business  for  the 
man  ifacture    of   industrial   storage    battery    trucks,    tractors 


The  Jamestown  Malleable  Products  Co..  Tiffany  Avenue, 
Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  has  awarded  a  general  contract  to  the 
C.  Haas  Co.,  Tenth  and  Monroe  Streets,  for  a  one-story 
foundry,    50   x   200   ft.,    to   cost  approximately   $50,000. 

Manual  training  equipment  will  be  installed  in  the  new 
high  school  to  be  erected  at  Kenmore,  N.  Y.,  estimated  to 
cost   $100,000,   for  which   revised   plans  have  been  prepared. 

The  Orwell  Garage  &  Machine  Co.,  Orwell,  N.  Y.,  is 
planning  the  installation  of  a  bench  milling  machine,  port- 
able   electric    drill    and    other    equipment. 

The  Harrison  Radiator  Corporation,  Lockport,  N.  Y., 
has  secured  permission  to  close  a  block  on  Elm  Street,  the 
site  to  be  used  for  the  erection  of  an  addition,  for  which 
plans  will  be  prepared  at  once. 

The  Mica  Co.  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  Hull,  Que.,  has  acquired 
the  property  of  the  Diamond  Creamery  Co.,  Massena,  N.  Y., 
and  will  remodel  the  structure  for  branch  plant.  The  work 
will   cost   about    $50,000,   with   equipment. 

The  Canandaigua  Cold  Storage  Co.,  Inc.,  Canandaigua, 
N.  Y.,  recently  organized  with  a  capital  of  $200,000,  plans 
the  installation  and  operation  of  a  cold  storage  plant,  to 
cost  $85,000  with  equipment.  J.  H.  Hutchison,  Pittsford, 
N.    Y.,    heads   the   company. 

The  Moreau  Mfg.  Co.,  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y.,  will  commence 
the  construction  of  a  new  hydroelectric  generating  plant 
on  Sherman  Island,  to  cost  close  to  $1,000,000  with  ma- 
chinery  and   transmission    system. 

A  refrigerating  plant  will  be  installed  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Parks  and  Public  Buildings,  Buffalo,  in  the  new 
municipal  market  building  to  be  erected  on  Elk  Street. 
John    H.    Meahl    is    commissioner    in    charge. 

The  St.  Lawrence  Transmission  Co..  Potsdam.  N.  Y.,  will 
commence  the  construction  of  a  hydroelectric  power  plant 
on   the   Oswegatchie   River,   near   Heuvelton,   N.   Y. 

The  Power  Corporation  of  New  York,  Light  and  Power 
Building.  Watertown,  N.  Y.,  has  acquired  property  on  the 
Beaver  River,  and  has  authorized  plans  for  a  new  hydro- 
electric generating  station,  estimated  to  cost  $250,000,  in- 
cluding power  transmission  system.  W.  P.  McCreager, 
Northern  New  York  Trust  Building,  Watertown,  is  chief 
engineer. 

The  Rochester  Industries,  Inc.,  St.  Paul  Street,  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  is  planning  for  the  establishment  of  a  factory  to 
manufacture   portable    typewriters    and   parts. 


Cincinnati 

Cincinnati,  July  23. 

THE  machine  tool  industry  as  a  whole  is  reported 
to  be  operating  at  approximately  33  per  cent  of 
capacity.  Orders  the  past  week  were  in  fair  vol- 
uine  and  inquiries  continue  from  widely  scattered 
points.  Railroad  buying  in  small  lots  has  been 
fairly  good,  and  some  of  the  larger  manufacturers 
of  electrical  equipment  have  also  been  fair  buyers. 
The  automobile  industry  continues  to  place  orders 
in  moderate  volume. 

While  no  heavy  lists  have  come  out,  railroad 
companies  are  coming  into  the  market  for  tools. 
The  Pennsylvania  has  issued  a  list  tor  various 
shops  and  the  Norfolk  &  Western,  in  addition  to 
purchasing  against  its  recent  list,  has  asked  for 
quotations  on  a  number  of  additional  tools.  The 
Southern  Railway  is  taking  bids  on  about  six  mis- 
cellaneous machines,  and  the  Virginian  Railway  is 
also  in  the  market.  The  Mosler  Safe  Co.,  Hamil- 
ton, is  expected  to  purchase  some  shearing  machin- 
ery this  week,  and  the  Herring-Hall-Marvin  Safe 
Co.  is  buying  right  along.  The  Maxwell  Motor  Co. 
has  purchased  a  few  tools  for  its  Dayton  body 
plant.  The  General  Electric  Co.  has  purchased  a 
number  of  sheet  metal  working  machines. 

The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  has  issued  the  following 
it  for  its  Glenwood  shops: 
One  32-in.  shaper. 
One  36-in.  upright  drilling  machine. 
One  44-in.  vertical  boring  mill. 
Three  24  in.  x  12  ft.  engine  lathes. 
One  12-in.     centering  machine. 
Two  3-in.  twist  drill  grinders. 
One  electric   1-ton  hoist. 
One  motor-driven  hack  saw. 
One  20-in.  drill  press. 
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rwo  36  In.  X  IS  ft.  motor  driven  engine  lathes. 

One  24-ln.  simper. 

fine  28-ln.  shai>er. 

Two  20  In.  X  10  ft.  engine  lathes. 

Two  No.  1  grinding  and  polishing  machines. 
The  J.  &  F.  Schroth  Packing  Co..  Cincinnati,  will  erect  a 

ii>iy  manufacturing  plant  at  Township  and  Massachusetts 

•  nues    in    which   some    mechanical    equipment    will   be    In- 

cllo-d.  Tiotlg  &  Lee,  Fourth  National  Bank  Building,  Cln- 
iiiiiatl,  are  architects. 

The  Shartle  Brothers  Machine  Co.,  MIddletown,  Ohio, 
i':iIH>r  mill  machinery  manufacturer,  has  purchased  the  plant 
of   the   Wlllard    MIddletown   Machine    Co.,    for   expansion. 

The  Studebaker-Wullt  Rubber  Co.,  Marion,  Ohio,  has  pur- 
.  liasod  at  receiver's  sale  the  plant  of  the  Liberty  Tire  Co., 
i;irey,  Ohio.  The  new  owners  will  continue  the  manufacture 
•  'f  automobile  tires. 

The  Auld  Mfg.  Co.,  Oolumbua.  Ohio,  has  been  organized 
with  a  capitalization  of  $225,000  to  take  over  the  emblem 
iTid  jewelry  division  of  the  D.  L.  Auld  Co,  The  plant  will  be 
Ll  225  North  Fourth  Street.  The  D.  L.  Auld  Co.,  is  installing 
Miachinery  in  its  plant  on  Fifth  Avenue  for  the  manufacture 
of  inside  hardware  for  automobiles,  including  door  handles, 
dash  accessories,  etc. 

The  Leidecker  Tool  Co.,  Marietta,  Ohio,  manufacturer  of 
oil  well  tools,  has  been  incorporated  with  a  catHtalization  of 
$1,000,000.  It  was  formerly  a  West  Virginia  corporation  and 
the  change  was  made  to  bring  the  company  under  Ohio 
laws.     It  operates  a  plant  at  Westview. 

The  Patterson  Tool  &  Supply  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio,  is  in- 
quiring for  a  No.  2  Barber-Coleman  hobber. 


Detroit 

Detroit,  July  23. 

THE.  Gagnier  Stereotype  Foundry,  525  Howard  Street. 
Detroit,  will  commence  the  erection  of  a  new  one-story 
foundry   on   McKinstry   Street,    to   cost   $20,000. 

The  Detroit  Lubricator  Co.,  5938  Trumbull  Avenue, 
Detroit,  has  awarded  contract  to  the  A.  A.  Albrecht  Co., 
1130  Penobscot  Building,  for  a  four-story  addition,  120  x 
140    ft.,    to    cost    $75,000    with    equipment. 

J.  G.  Kastler  &  Co.,  524  Detroit  Savings  Bank  Building, 
Detroit,  architect,  has  plans  tor  a  new  two-story  and  base- 
ment ice  and  refrigerating  plant,  75  x  90  ft.,  the  owner's 
name  to  be  announced   later. 

The  Great  'Western  Smelting  &  Refining  Co.,  5202 
Lorraine  Avenue,  Detroit,  has  plans  for  a  new  two-story 
foundry,  100  x  200  ft.,  to  cost  $50,000  with  equipment. 
Albert   Kahn,    1000    Marquette   Building,    is   architect. 

The  Marine  Rubber  Corporation,  Sparta,  Mich.,  manu- 
facturer of  automobile  tires,  has  tentative  plans  for  new 
works  at  Holland,  Mich.,  and  will  remove  to  the  new 
location. 

The  Wolverine  Power  Co.,  care  of  Holland.  Ackerman 
&  Holland,  Ann  Arbor,  Mioh.,  engineeis,  is  perfecting  plans 
for  four  new  hydroelectric  power  plants  on  the  Tittabawassee 
and  Tobacco  Rivers,  Midland  and  Gladwin  Counties.  The 
initial  installation  will  aggregate  about  15,000  hp.,  which 
will  be  utilized  by  the  Consumers  Power  Co.,  Jackson,  Mich., 
under  contract.  The  Consumers  company  will  build  a  power 
substation  near  the  Midland-Gladwin  County  line.  The 
engineers  noted  will  prepare  plans  for  the  project  and  will 
call  for  bids  in  the  near  future.  It  is  estimated  to  cost 
$750,000.  Frank  I.  Nixon,  Edenville,  Mich.,  is  president, 
and    William    C.    Manchester,    Detroit,    vice-president. 

The  Michigan  Body  Corporation,  Alma,  Mich.,  is  being 
organized  with  a  capital  of  $200,000  to  take  over  the  prop- 
erty of  the  Chanticleer  Coach  Co.,  occupying  the  building 
of  the  Maxwell  Mfg.  Co.,  Alma.  The  new  company  has 
purchased  the  plant  of  the  Bollstrom  Motor  Co.,  St.  Louis. 
Mich.,  and  will  establish  works  tor  the  manufacture  of 
automobile  bodies  and  special  motor  bus  bodies,  removing 
the  business  of  the  Chanticleer  company  and  installing  ad- 
ditional   equipment. 


Chicago 

Chicago,  July  23. 

ASIDE  from  a  small  amount  of  railroad  buying, 
there  is  very  little  activity  in  the  local  machine 
tool  market.  The  Union  Pacific  Railroad  has  is- 
sued an  inquiry  for  a  driving  wheel  lathe  and  a 
wheel  press.  The  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa 
Fe  has  closed  within  the  past  few  days  for  several 
large  tools,  which  are  hang-overs  from  its  recent 
large  purchases.  Industrial  companies  are  showing 
very  little  interest  in  machine  tools  and  the  market 
as  a  whole  is  as  dull  as  that  of  last  month. 


The  .\eroshade  Co.,  Waukesha,  Wis.,  has  Issued  an  Inquiry 
for  the  following  new  or  second  hand  tools:  One  16  to  20-ln. 
engine  lathe,  8  to  10-tt  bed ;  one  20-ln.  drill ;  one  24-ln. 
universal  shaper ;  one  milling  machine;  one  12-ln.  emery 
grinder. 

The  Bull  Dog  Motor  Truck  Co.  has  purchased  a  two- 
story  brick  plant,  80  x  110  ft.,  at  Galena,  111.,  for  the  man- 
ufacture of  four-wheel  chain  drive  motor  trucks.  It  expects 
to  be  in  the  market  shortly  for  a  drilling  machine,  lathe, 
tool  grinder  and  a  milling  machine,  and  possibly  some 
smaller  machines.  Ofllcers  are  J.  H.  Pifer,  president ;  B. 
J.  Patrick,  vice-president ;  and  A.  P.  Lord,  secretary- 
treasurer. 

The  Sterling  Devices  Mfg.  Co.,  recently  incorporated  with 
$2,500  capital  stock  to  manufacture  talking  machine  tone 
arms  and  radio  head-phones,  has  leased  space  at  412  Orleans 
Street,  Chicago,  and  has  a  factory  at  345  West  Austin 
Avenue.  Offlcers  of  the  company  are  Frederick  Keller, 
president  and  treasurer ;  Elizabeth  Fitzgerald,  secretary ;  and 
H.  Soffran,  vice-president. 

The  Scott  &  Harsted  Mfg.  Co.,  was  recently  incorporated 
to  manufacture  polishing  machines,  special  machinery, 
drapery  hardware.  Its  plant  is  at  1610  West  Augusta  Street, 
Chicago.  Walter  H.  Scott,  John  Shimel  and  M.  Boe  are 
officers  of  the  company. 

The  Aurora,  Elgin  &  Chicago  Railroad  has  completed 
extensions  to  its  shops  at  Wheaton,  111.,  at  a  cost  of  $75,000. 
The  additions  increase  the  capacity  of  the  old  car  shops 
50  per  cent  and  embody  new  carpenter,  blacksmith  and  paint 
shops.  The  new  building  is  59  x  220  ft.  of  brick  and  steel. 
Tracks  running  into  the  buildings  allow  repairs  to  be  made 
on  the  cars  direct. 

The  Almira  Iron  'Works,  Inc.,  structural  and  ornamental 
iron,  has  removed  its  shop  to  4020  Schubert  Avenue,  Chicago, 
where  it  has  enlarged  facilities. 

The  Nelson-Ersland  Mfg.  Co.,  3122  West  North  Avenue, 
Chicago,  has  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  a  new  children's 
velocipede.  A  building  at  1610  North  Troy  Street  has  been 
leased,  but  larger  quarters  will  be  sought  soon.  The  company 
has  purchased  most  of  its  equipment,  but  will  soon  be  in 
the  market  for  a  power  punch  press  and  possibly  additional 
machine  shop  equipment  later.  The  offlcers  are  J.  H.  Nelson, 
president :  Louis  Ersland,  vice-president,  and  Neil  Chesebro, 
secretary-treasurer. 

N.  A.  Strand  &  Co..  manufacturers  of  flexible  shafts  and 
equipment,  are  occupying  a  new  plant  at  Lincoln  and  Argyle 
Streets,  Chicago.  The  new  building  is  90  x  100  ft.,  two 
floors  and  basement,  and  increases  the  company's  floor  space 
from  6000  to   18,000  sq.   ft.     The  plant   is  fully   equipped. 

The  Twin  Branch  Power  Co.,  a  subsidiary  of  the  Ameri- 
can Gas  &  Electric  Co.,  New  York,  has  let  contract  for  a 
large    electric   power  plant   at   South    Bend,    Ind. 

The  Champion  Rivet  Co..  Hammond.  Ind..  has  in  process 
extensions  which  will  double  the  capacity  of  its  cold  rivet 
department 
'  The  Chicago  Steel  &  Wii"e  Co.,  Chicago,  has  purchased 
land,  193  x  300  ft.,  on  Torrence  Avenue,  near  103rd  Street, 
as  a  site  for  an  addition  to  cost  approximately  $500,000. 
Plans  are  being  preriared  by  L.  G.  Hallberg  &  Co.,  architects. 

The  American  Car  &  Foundry  Co.  has  bought  a  plot 
240  X  250  ft.  on  Paulina  Street,  near  Blue  Island  Avenue, 
for  future  expansion. 

The  Michelman  Steel  Construction  Co..  Quincy,  111.,  has 
increased  its  capital  stock  from  $50,000  to  $150,000  to  provide 
additional  capital  for  increasing  the  capacity  of  its  plant.  The 
company  expects  to  specialize  in  steel  building  fabrication, 
but  will  also  do  some  boiler  and  tank  work. 

The  Hays  Brass  &  Aluminum  Foundry  Co.,  Michigan  City, 
Ind.,  will  soon  complete  a  brass  and  aluminum  foundry  in 
that  city.  E.  G.  Orcutt  of  Laporte.  Ind.,  is  president  and 
general  manager,  and  Joseph  W.  Hays,  Michigan  City,  is 
secretary. 

The  Consolidated  Purchasing  Agency,  Railway  Exchange 
Building.  Chicago,  is  in  the  market  for  three  or  four  used 
General    Electric    gas-electric    motor    cars. 

Durant  Motors,  Inc..  Lansing,  Mich.,  has  let  contracts 
for  a  new  warehouse,  SO  x  560  ft.,  a  two-story  addition,  100 
X  200  ft.,  to  its  No.  4  manufacturing  building,  and  the 
company  will  also  buy  sufficient  new  equipment  to  double 
the  capacity  of  its  power  plant  The  present  schedule  of 
the  Durant  plant  at  Lansing  calls  for  the  production  of 
100  Durant  cars  and  300  Star  cars  per  day.  The  additions 
to  be  built  are  part  of  a  plan  to  bring  the  production  up 
to  550  cars  per  day  by  Jan.  1. 

Lightning,  followed  by  fire,  destroyed  the  Riverview 
Foundry,  Silver  Lake,  Wis. 

The  Chicago  &  Alton  Railroad  Co.,  179  West  Jackson 
Boulevard,    Chicago,    has    plans    for    a    new    engine    house 
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and   repair    shops    at    Ridgeley,    111.,    to    cost    $700,000    with 
machinery.      H.   T.    Douglass    is   company    architect. 

The  manual  training  department  will  be  installed  in  the 
three-story  and  basement  high  school  to  be  erected  at 
Marion.  Iowa,  estimated  to  cost  $150,000.  W.  J.  Brown. 
201  American  Trust  Building,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  is  archi- 
tect. 

The  S.  W.  Hamilton  Mfg.  Co.,  152nd  Street,  Harvey,  III., 
manufacturer  of  hardware  products,  is  taking  bids  on  a  gen- 
eral contract  for  a  one-story  addition,  70  x  90  ft.,  estimated 
to  cost  $65,000.  Henry  Raeder,  20  West  Jackson  Boulevard, 
Chicago,   is  architect. 

The  Chicago  Signal  Co.,  312-18  South  Green  Street. 
Chicago,  is  planning  the  installation  of  a  Universal  milling 
machine. 

The  Stewart-Warner  Speedometer  Corporation,  1S2S 
Diversey  Parkway,  Chicago,  has  commenced  excavations  for 
its  six-story  and  basement  addition,  150  x  200  ft.,  estimated 
to  cost  $SO0,000  including  equipment.  L.  G.  Hallberg,  116 
South   Michigan   Avenue,   is   architect. 

The  Producers'  &  Refiners'  Corporation,  California  Build- 
ing. Denver.  Colo.,  is  perfecting  plans  for  a  new  gasoline 
refinery  in  the  Salt  Creek  field,  near  Casper,  Wyo.,  estimated 
to  cost  $2,000,000.     A  machine  shop  will  also  be  erected. 

The  Common  Council,  Pender,  Neb.,  will  soon  commence 
the  erection   of  a  new  municipal  ice-manufacturing  plant. 

The  Hampton  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  Hampton,  Iowa,  is  con- 
sidering plans  for  the  erection  of  a  new  one-story  and  base- 
ment works  to  manufacture  tile  products,  estimated  to  cost 
$80,000  with  machinery.     C.   F.   Osborn  is  president. 

The  Illinois  Power  &  Light  Corporation.  Venice.  111.,  is 
perfecting  plans  for  a  new  power  house  to  cost  $1,000,000, 
with  machinery  and  transmission  system. 

The  State  Sanitarium,  Oakdale,  Iowa,  will  commence  ex- 
tensions and  improvements  in  its  power  house  to  cost  about 
$20,000.  H.  P.  Liebbe,  State  House,  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  is 
State  architect. 

Manual  training  equipment  will  be  installed  in  the  two- 
story  and  basement  central  high  school  to  be  erected  at 
Grand  Island.  Neb.,  estimated  to  cost  $350,000.  Kirschke  & 
Crocker,  Ryan  Building,  are  architects. 


Milwaukee 


Ind 


lana 


INDIAN.^POLIS,    July     23. 

SMALL,  ARNOLD  &  CO.,  INC.,  Indianapolis,  recently  or- 
ganized with  a  capital  of  $100,000,  is  perfecting  plans  for 
the  operation  of  works  at  Delaware  and  McCarty  Streets,  to 
manufacture  shock  absorbers.  William  Small,  formerly  pres- 
ident William  Small  Co.,  manufacturer  of  the  Monroe  auto- 
mobile, heads  the  new  company. 

The  Cumberland  Hydro-Electric  Power  Co.,  Indianapolis, 
has  applied  for  permission  to  construct  three  hydroelectric 
generating  plants  in  the  vicinity  of  Burnside,  Ky.,  two  on 
the  main  Cumberland  River,  and  the  other  on  the  south  fork 
of  the  same  st  cam.  The  stations  will  cost  in  excess  of 
$800,000,   with  maihinery  and  transmission   systems. 

The  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Railroad  Co.,  Richmond,  Va.,  has 
tentative  plans  for  a  new  engine  house  and  repair  shop  at 
Peru.  Ind.     C.  W.  Johns  is  chief  engineer. 

The  Indiana  Board  &  Fiber  Co..  Vincennes.  Ind..  has  pre- 
Hmin.iry  plans  for  a  new  pulp  mill  at  Memphis,  Tenn.,  esti- 
mated to  cost  9500,000  with  machinery. 

The  Interstate  Public  Service  Co.,  Columbus,  Ind.,  has 
secured  permission  to  issue  stock  for  $950,000,  a  portion  of 
the  proceeds  to  be  used  for  extensions. 

The  Universal  Portland  Cement  Co.,  Buffington,  Ind.,  will 
install  a  mechanical  dust  precipitation  system  at  its  local 
mills  to  cost  about  $.iOO,000.  Headquarters  of  the  company 
are  at  210  South  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago. 

A  one-story  power  house  will  be  built  at  the  Concordia 
College,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.  J.  M.  Riedel,  305  Noll  Building, 
is  architect. 

Manual  training  equipment  will  be  installed  in  the  new 
three-story  high  school  to  be  erected  at  Kingsbury,  Ind., 
estimated  to  cost  $80,000.  A.  Steigley,  2546  East  Seventy- 
third  Street,  Is  architect. 

The  Merchants  Heat  &  Light  Co.,  Indianapolis,  will  issue 
bonds  for  $95,000  and  stock  for  $148,000,  a  portion  of  the 
proceeds  to  be  used  for  extensions  and  improvements. 


The  Perry  Appliance  Co.,  Inc.,  Perry,  Okla.,  has  been  or- 
ganized to  manufacture  mechanical  appliances.  Contract 
has  been  let  for  immediate  manufacturing,  but  a  little  later 
the  company  will  start  investigation  into  the  practicability 
of  doing  its  own  manufacturing.  If  it  decides  to  do  its  own 
work,  it  will  be  In  the  market  for  equipment  at  that  time. 
Ralph  Fosteri  heads  the  company. 


Milwaukee,  July  23. 

QUIET  pervades  the  machine-tool  trade,  although' 
manufacturers  are  occupying  as  much  capacity 
as  before  in  filling  old  orders.  Dealers  booked 
only  scattering  orders  the  past  week,  but  the 
condition  is  similar  to  that  usually  prevailing  at 
this  period.  Inquiries  are  of  moderate  volume  and 
portend  increased  activity.  Considerable  inquiry  is 
put  out  for  purposes  of  determining  costs  of  con- 
templated extensions  or  new  shop  projects.  It 
is  known  that  the  expectancy  of  lower  costs  is 
holding  much  work  in  abeyance,  while  there  is 
now  developing  more  confidence  in  the  immediate  " 
future,  lack  of  which  probably  was  a  factor  in 
holding  up  numerous  projects  within  the  past 
90  days.  The  city  of  Milwaukee  has  decided  to 
defer  purchase  of  several  thousand  tons  of  54-ln. 
cast  iron  pipe  for  at  least  a  year,  as  the  actual 
need  can  be  deferred,  and  it  is  believed  likely 
later  purchase  can  be  made  at  a  lower  price  than 
at  present. 

The  Seamless  Tube  Co.  of  'Wisconsin  has  been  organized 
at  Appletqn,  Wis.,  by  local  ca,pital  which  within  the  yea,r 
acquired  the  plant,  equipment  and  other  property  of  the 
defunct  Reliance  Motor  Truck  Co.  at  Appleton,  and  have 
since  operated  the  plant  in  a  small  way  as  a  jobbing  ma- 
chine shop.  Articles  of  incorporation  were  filed  July  17. 
The  capital  stock  is  $400,000.  The  principals  are  A.  G. 
Brusewitz,  Mathew  Rossmeissl  and  William  Greenen,  all  of 
Appleton. 

Frank  Holton  &  Co.,  Elkhorn,  Wis.,  manufacturers  of 
band  instruments,  are  entering  the  market  for  a  •  sizable 
list  of  tool  room  and  production  equipment  for  two  two- 
etory  additions,  60  x  267  and  40  x  120  ft.  Work  will  be 
started  about  Aug.  15  so  that  the  new  facilities  may  be 
ready  about  Nov.  1.  Frank  Holton  is  president  and  general 
manager. 

The  Board  of  Industrial  Education,  LaCrosse.  Wis.,  let 
the  general  contract  to  Grahn  &  Bathurst,  638  Plymouth 
Court,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  for  the  construction  of  the  new 
$175,000  vocational  training  school,  designed  by  Otto  A. 
Merman,  local  architect.  Equipment  will  be  purchased  some 
time  in  August  or  early  September.  Joseph  B.  Funke  is 
president  of  the  board. 

The  AUis  Mfg.  Co.,  198-202  Milwaukee  Street.  Milwaukee, 
manufacturer  of  brass  and  aluminum  castings,  has  increased 
its  capital  stock  from  $50,000  to  $75,000  and  will  supple- 
ment its  equipment  to  some  extent.  Details  have  not  been 
issued,  however.  Orin  L.  Hower  is  secretary  and  manager. 
R.  E.  Stoelting,  commissioner  of  public  works,  Milwau- 
kee, is  asking  bids  until  July  31  for  the  complete  work  of 
replacing  the  copper  roofing  of  the  main  tower  of  the  City 
Hall.  A  bond  of  $4,200  or  check  for  $2,100  is  required  with 
each  tender. 

The  Everready  Auto  Jack  Co.,  Milwaukee,  has  been 
incorporated  with  $35,000  capital  stock  to  manufacture  port- 
able lifting  devices,  automobile  jacks,  etc.  Plans  for  pro- 
duction have  not  been  completed.  The  incorporators  include 
William  Putzke,  Ervin  Ruben  and  Walter  Pozorski,  878 
Oakland    Avenue,    Milwaukee. 


The  Central  South 


St.  Louis,  July  23. 

PLANS  are  being  perfected  by  the  Independent  Lubricating 
Co.,  Topeka,  Kan.,  recently  organized  with  a  capital  of 
$100,000,  for  a  new  refinery  estimated  to  cost  $60,000.  J.  E. 
Longshore,  Topeka,  is  one  of  the  heads  of  the  company. 

The  State  Highway  Commission,  St.  Louis,  has  decided  to 
call  for  bids  for  the  erection  of  two  new  State-owned  cement 
mills,  instead  of  one,  and  will  receive  quotations  within  the 
next  60  days.  If  both  mills  are  constructed,  the  investment 
is  expected  to  exceed  $1,500,000.  with  equipment.  The  engi- 
neering department  of  the  commission,  Jefferson  City,  Mo.,  is 
in  charge. 

The  Coleman-Nelson  Co.,  Tulsa,  Okla.,  has  acquired  the 
plant  of  the  Southern  Refining  Co.,  Haskell.  Okla.,  inactive 
for  a  number  of  months.  Plans  are  under  way  for  remodel- 
ing for  the  refining  of  gasoline. 

The  United  States  Foil  Co.,  2934  Grand  Avenue,  Louisville, 
is  having  plans  drawn  for  a  new  one-story  foundry  estimated 
to  cost  $17,000.  exclusive  of  equipment.  O.  P.  Ward.  1501 
Lincoln  Trust  Building,  is  architect.  R.  S.  Reynolds  is  presi- 
dent. 
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ill.-  Wabash  Screen  Door  Co..  Ill  West  Wasliliigtoii 
Chicago,  III.,  Is  planning  the  erection  of  an  addition 
branch    plant   at    Memphis,    Tenn.,    estimated    to   cost 

IncludlnB  machinery. 

)  '"    Wlilte   I'iigle  Oil  &   Refining  Co.,   Wichita,  Kan.,  will 

I'lils  In  August  for  the  erection  o£  Its  proposed  refinery 

lierly    recently    acquired    near    Casper.    Wyo.,    to   cost 

\imately  $600,000  with  machinery.     J.  W.  Calkins  is  In 

!■    W.   M.   Dean  Co.,  Columbia.  Tenn.,  has  inquiries  out 
ii'aveling  crane,  hand-operated. 

manual   training  department   will   be   Installed   in   new 

i    to  be  erected  at  Tiptonville,  Tenn..  estimated   to  cost 

III.     Mahan  &  Broadwell,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  are  architects. 

I'lie   Westinghouse   Electric  &  Mfg.   Co.,   Bast  Pittsburgh, 

an  I   ( >iear-Leslie  Building,  Ivansas  City,   Mo.,  will   take  bids 

•  Illy    in    August    for   a   new   factory   branch   on    Milwaukee 

A\.-mie.   to   be    three   stories,    totaling   30.000   sq.    ft.    of    floor 

ana.      P.  H.  Anthony.   1109  Waldheim  Building,   is  architect. 

Tlie   Dosch    Chemical    Co.,   Seventh   Street   and   Bernheim 

l-an-'.  Louisville,  has  tentative  plans  for  the  rebuilding  of  the 

;■   rii..n  of  its  works  destroyed  by  fire  July  11,  with  loss  esti- 

in.ii.cl  at  $200,000  including  machinery  and  power  equipment. 

Tlie    Derby   Oil   &   Refining    Co.,   W^lchita.   Kan.,   has   ac- 

luiicd  property  at  Pueblo,  Colo.,  and  plans  the  erection  of  a 

II.  w   oil   storage  and  distributing  plant  to  cost   in   excess   of 

Tlie  No-Oyle  Bearing  Co..  Tulsa.  Okla.,  recently  organized, 
iia.s  leased  a  building  and  will  install-  equipment  for  the 
manufacture  of  ball  and  other  bearings.  The  installation  will 
iiKlii.ie  a  traveling  crane,  blowers,  gang  saws  and  kindred 
■  luipiiient.  R.  B.  lyaing  is  president,  and  John  A.  Bowman, 
s.-.a  .-tai-y. 

Tlie  Board  of  Fire  &  Water  Commissioners,  Kansas  City, 

Mm      has   preliminary   plans    tor  the  installation  of  an   elec- 

ly-operated   pumping  plant  and   other   improvements   in 

anicipal  waterworks,  estimated  to  cost  $1,000,000.    Fuller 

i  i  Hand,  Kansas  City,  are  supervising  and  consulting  engi- 

Tlie  Dunoan  Machinery  Co..  P.  O.  Box  265.  Knoxville. 
I'-iin..  machinery  dealer,  has  inquiries  out  for  a  gyratory 
1 11  slier.  Gates  No.   5  or  No.   6  type,  or  similar,  second-hand. 

Fire,  July  17,  destroyed  a  portion  of  the  works  of  the 
Atlantic  Oil  Co.,  West  Irvine,  Ky.,  with  loss  estimated  at 
$1;"||.|100.  including  equipment  and  stock. 

Tlie  Paint  Pigment  Co.  of  America.  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  will 
in.slall  machinery  in  a  local  building  for  the  manufacture  of 
pigments  from  iron  ore  at  a  cost  of  $35,000.  Max  Grant  is 
president. 

Tlie  City  Water  Commission,  City  Hall,  Tulsa,  Okla.,  is 
;akinK  bids  until  July  30  for  pumping  machinery  for  the 
.Mr. hawk  municipal  pumping  station,  comprising  two  alternate 
proiiiisals,  as  follows:  (A)  For  two  12,000-gal.  steam  turbine 
driv.-n  centrifugal  pumping  engines,  with  two  300-hp.  water- 
iiihe  boilers;  and  (B)  for  two  12.000-ga!.  motor-driven 
centrifugal  pumping  engines.  J.  D.  Trammell  and  W.  R. 
I  Holway.  508  Wright  Building,  are  engineer.-?.  D.  H.  Maury, 
1445  Monadnock  Block,  Chicago,  is  consulting  engineer.  A.  J. 
Rudd  is  chairman  of  the  commission. 

The  White  Oak  Corpora,tion,  Knoxville,  Tenn..  H.  T. 
Spencer,  president,  is  in  the  niarket  for  a  200-ton  wheel  press, 
second-hand. 

The  American  .EJectrical  Co.,  70S  North  Broadway.  Okla- 
homa City.  Okla..  is  arranging  for  the  installation  of  a  imwer 
lathe,  about  16  in.  swing,  6  ft...base.  and  other  equipment. 

The  United  States  Engineer,  Ctistom  House,  Louisville,  is 
taking  bids  until  July."  30  for  one  centrifugal  pump.  6  in. 
vertical  type.  -. 

Wells  Brothers,  Great  Bend,  Kan.,  operating  a  forge  and 
machine  shop,  are  planning  the  installation  of  two  power 
lathes,  cylinder  grinder,  drill  press,  transmission  equipment 
and  other  apparatus. 

The  Beech  Creek  Coal  Co.,  Nicholson,  Tenn.,  has  tentative 
plans  for  rebuilding  its  tipple  and  coal  washery  recently  de- 
stroyed by  fire  with  loss  reported  at  $65,000,  including  ma- 
chinery.   J.  P.  Kivett,  Tazewell,  Tenn.,  operates  the  property. 


The  GuK  States 


Birmingham,  July  23. 

ARRANGEMENTS  are  being  perfected  by  the  Orchard 
Fire  Pot  Foundry  Co..  San  Juan,  Tex.,  for  a  new  one- 
story  foundry  with  capacity  of  about  250  fire  pots  per 
da^.      B.    L.    Mjller    is    general    manager. 

The  City  Council,  Dallas,  Tex.,  has  tentative  plans  for 
a  one-story  automobile  machine  shop  and  service  building 
for  municipal  cars,  estimated  to  cost  $75,000.  John  C. 
Harris,   commissioner   of  finance,    will   be   in   charge. 


Manual  training  equipment  will  be  Installed  In  the  new 
high  school  to  be  erected  at  Denton.  Tex.,  estimated  to 
cost  $150,000,  for  whioh  bids  will  be  asked  at  once  on  a 
general  contract.  W.  O.  Clarkson.  First  National  Bank 
Building,   Fort   Worth.   Tex.,   is   architect,   and   engineer. 

Fire,  July  10,  destroyed  a  portion  of  the  oil  plant  of 
the  Gulf  Production  Co.,  El  Vista.  Tex.,  with  loss  esti- 
mated at  $250,000  including  equipment.  It  is  planned  to 
rebuild. 

The  Houston  Llg'hting  &  Power  Co.,  Houston,  Tex.,  has 
plans  for  a  new  two-story  power  house  estimated  to  cost 
$140,000,    includin.g    machinery. 

The  Gulf  Crushing  Co.,  Inc..  816  Howard  Avenue,  New 
Orleans,  is  planning  the  construction  of  a  new  power  house, 
with  Diesel  engine,  in  connection  with  a  new  crushing  mill, 
estimated  to  cost  $50,000.  A  conveyor  and  mechanical 
dryers  will  be  installed  in  the  works  to  be  located  at 
Morgan  City,  La.  John  Scott,  Morgan  City,  is  consulting 
engineer. 

The  Marion  County  Lime  Co.,  Ocala,  Fla.,  recently 
organized  with  a  capital  of  $250,000,  has  tentative  plans 
for  a  local  plant  estimated  to  cost  $100,000,  including  ma- 
chinery.    E.   F.   Fitch  is  president. 

The  Wilson  Cypress  Co.,  Palatka,  Fla.,  has  inquiries 
out  for  two  overhead,  chain-operated  cranes,  22  to  34  ft. 
span,    10    to   15-ton   capacity. 

Manual  training  equipment  will  be  installed  in  the  new 
high  school  to  be  erected  at  Leeds,  Ala.,  estimated  to  cost 
$75,000.     The  Board  of  Education  is  in  charge. 

The  Porter  Coal  Co.,  Porter,  Ala.,  is  planning  for  the 
installation  of  electrical  and  mechanical  equipment  at  its 
local  properties,  including  power  equipment,  hoisting  and 
conveying  machinery,   etc. 

The  Texas  &  Pacific  Railroad  Co.,  Dallas,  Tex.,  is  plan- 
ning the  construction  of  a  new  engine  house  and  repair 
shops  on  site  near  the  Fair  Grounds.  It  will  be  equipped 
for  heavy  locomotive  repairs  and  the  present  works,  de- 
signed for  light  repairs,  at  Liberty  and  Gaston  Avenues, 
will  be  removed  to  the  new  location.  The  new  plant  will 
cost    about    $600,000,    including   equipment. 

The  Standard  Equipment  Co.,  Birmingham,  machinery 
dealer,  has  inquiries  out  for  four  3  to  8-ton  capacity  gaso- 
line locomotives ;  four  16  to  35-ton  saddle  tank  locomotives, 
and    one    60    to    90-ton    geared    locomotive. 

The  Magnolia  Petroleum  Co.,  Dallas,  Tex.,  operated  by 
the  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  New  York,  is  planning  the  con- 
struction of  a  new  storage  and  distributing  plant  at  Powell, 
Tex.,  with  capacity  of  1,000,000  gal.,  estimated  to  cost 
about   $450,000   with   equipment. 

Fire,  July  11,  destroyed  a  portion  of  the  car  repair 
shops  of  the  Kansas  City  Southern  Railroad  Co.  at  Shreve- 
port.  La.,  with  loss  estimated  at  $125,000,  including  equip- 
ment.     It   is   planned   to   rebuild. 

The  Transcontinental  Oil  Co.,  Dodge,  Tex.,  has  com- 
menced an  extension  program  to  cost  about  $1,000,000.  A 
by-products  plant  will  be  built  for  the  production  of  gaso- 
line and  additional  machinery  installed  in  the  lubricating 
oil  works.  Power  equipment  and  other  machinery  will  be 
required. 

The  Trinity  Portland  Cement  Co.,  Dallas,  Tex.,  has  ac- 
quired 600  acres  near  Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  as  a  site  for  new 
works.  Plans  for  the  initial  unit  will  be  prepared  at  once, 
to  have  a  capacity  of  2500  bbl.  per  24  hours.  It  is  esti- 
mated to  cost  $750,000,  including  power  house  and  other 
departments.  Offices  will  be  established  at  Fort  Worth  to 
handle  the  project  and  it  is  purposed  to  have  the  mill  ready 
for  operation  within  12  months.  H.  L.  McCourtie  is  presi- 
dent, and  C  D.  B.  Ulrickson,  vice^resident  and  general 
manager. 

Manual  training  equipment  will  be  installed  in  the  three- 
story  higih  school  addition  to  be  erected  at  Tampa,  Fla., 
by  the  Hillsbonough  County  Board  of  Public  Instruction, 
estimated  to  cost  $150,000.  M.  Leo  Elliott,  Tampa,  is 
architect. 

The  Benwick  Gasoline  Co.,  P.  O.  Box  962,  Eastland, 
Tex.,  is  planning  the  construction  of  a  new  gasoline  refinery, 
estimated  to  cost  $90,000.  Additional  steel  tanks  will  be 
installed  in  the  storage  department.  Louis  Bender  is  presi- 
dent. 

The  Thermatomic  Carbon  Co.,  Sterlington.  La.,  is  plan- 
ning the  construction  of  a  power  house  and  machine  shop 
at  its  new  helium  manufacturing  plant  near  Breckenridge, 
Tex.,    estimated   to   cost    $250,000   with   machinery. 

Manual  training  equipment  will  be  installed  in  the  three- 
story  high  school  to  be  erected  in  the  Oak  Cliflf  section, 
Dallas,  Tex.,  estimated  to  cost  $500,000,  for  whioh  bids 
will  be  called  on  a  general  contract  about  Aug/  15.  De- 
Witt    &    Lemmon,    Dallas,    are    architects. 

Plans  are  under  consideration  by  H.  Banks  Jonfes.'  city 
manager,  Amarillo,  Tex.,  for  the   insUallation  of  electrically- 
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operated  pumping  machinery  in  connection  with  extensions 
in   the   municipal   waterworks,   estimated   to   cost   $1,700,000. 

The  Bucy-Ingram  Lumber  Co..  W.  T.  Waggoner  Build- 
ing, Fort  Worth.  Tex.,  is  planning  for  the  construction  of 
a  power  house  at  its  new  lumber  mill  on  Park  Place, 
110    X    265    ft.,    estimated    to    cost    $60,000. 

The  Eastern  Texas  Electric  Co.,  Port  Arthur,  Tex.,  will 
make  extensions  in  its  power  plant  and  system  and  in- 
stall additional  equipment  estimated  to  cost  $135,000.  Stone 
&   Webster,   Inc.,    147    Milk   Street,   Boston,   is   engineer. 

The  French  Kaolin  Co.,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla.,  has  in- 
quiries out  for  a  steam  shovel,  standard  type,  with  %-yd. 
bucket,   for   installation  at  La  Grange,   Ga. 


Canada 

Toronto,  July   23. 

IMPP.O"VED  inquiry  is  reported  for  machine  tools 
the  past  few  days.  Municipal  governing  bodies 
are  furnishing  a  good  demand  for  equipment  for 
waterworks,  sewage  and  electrical  plants,  and  dur- 
ing the  week  bids  have  been  asked  on  equipment 
for  several  plants.  locomotive  and  car  building 
shops  are  also  buyers  of  equipment,  chiefly  for 
replacement  purposes.  While  awards  have  been 
made  in  connection  with  new  machine  shops  at 
Montreal  for  the  Harbor  Commission,  it  is  under- 
stood that  contracts  for  equipment  and  tools  are 
still  to  be  let.  Orders  for  wood-working  plants, 
sawmills,  etc.,  show  a  good  volume  of  business 
on  this  account. 

R.  Morrissette,  De  la  Madeleine,  Que.,  is  asking  for 
prices  on  a  small  pumping  outfit,  40-ft.  head.  1%-in. 
diameter,  also  for  a  gasoline  motor  for  La  Cie  Opieduc, 
Batiscan,  Que. 

C.  A.  Maguire,  chairman  Board  of  Control,  Toronto,  will 
receive  bids  until  Aug.  21  for  the  supply  and  installation 
of  two  2.880,000  Imperial  gal.  centrifugal  pumps  and  motors 
at  the  Strachan  Avenue  sewag-e  disposal  station.  Specifica- 
tions,  etc.,   are   at   Room   12,   City  Hall. 


The  Brigden  Brick  &  Tile  plant,  Brigden.  Ont.,  has  been 
taken  over  by  the  Ontario  Farmers  Drainage  Co.,  Ltd.,  of 
which  Andrew  Hicks  is  president.  Additions  are  under  way 
and  new   equipment   will  be   installed. 

The  S.  E.  Dinsmore  Co.  has  the  general  contract  for 
a  power  plant  at  Ford,  Ont.,  for  the  Ford  Motor  Co.  of 
Canada,  to  cost  $400,000.  It  will  be  112  x  148  ft.,  of  steel, 
reinforced  concrete  and  brick.  Equipment  will  cost  approxi- 
mately $1,500,000. 

J.  G.  Pendrith,  970  Queen  Street,  West,  Toronto,  has 
awarded  contract  to  L.  E.  Dowling,  167  Yonge  Street,  for 
a  brick   machine   shop.    56  x   142   ft.,    to   cost   $30,000. 

The  Southern  Canada  Power  Co..  20  St.  Nicholas  Street. 
Montreal,  is  having  plans  prepared  for  power  development 
at  Hennings  Falls,  Que.,  and  will  call  for  bids  in  September. 
The  Hydro  Electric  Commission,  North  Bay,  Ont.,  is  in 
the  market  tor  three  steam  generators  for  a  substation 
at  Gormonville,  Man. 

The  Dominion  Tar  &  Chemical  Co..  Ltd.,  St.  Boniface, 
Man.,  is  in  the  market  for  complete  equipment  for  a  boilei 
house   and   distillery,   also  for   three  storage  tanks. 

The  Dominion  Refineries,  Ltd.,  Lethbridge,  Aita.,  has 
started  work  on  a  refinery  to  cost  $100,000  and  to  have  a 
daily  capacity  of  500  bbl. 

The  HoUinger  Consolidated  Gold  Mines,  head  ofiice,  To- 
ronto, has  awarded  the  contract  for  a  new  dam  and  power 
plant  on  the  Abitibi  River  to  Sir  William  Arrol,  Ltd.,  St. 
Catharines.  Ont.,  and  London.  England.  Plans  call  for  the 
installation  of  equipment  for  the  production  of  25,000  hp. 

Bradshaw's,  Ltd.,  have  started  work  on  the  erection  of  a 
plant  on  Symington  Avenue.  Toronto,  for  the  manufacture 
of  waxed  paper,  etc.  It  will  be  65  x  216  ft.,  of  reinforced 
concrete. 

The  Macdonald  Wire  Goods  Co.,  Ltd.,  Drummondville. 
Que.,  has  completed  a  new  brick  factory,  75  x  260  ft.,  and 
proposes  to  bring  out  new  lines  of  wire  and  stamped  kitchen- 
ware  early  in  the  fall.  J.  S.  Macdonald  is  general  manager. 
The  Canadian  Mead-Morrison  Co.,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  has 
recently  purchased  considerable  new  equipment  and  machinery 
for  its  plate  shop,  including  rolls  and  gate  shears  and  electric 
welding  machines.  The  company  can  now  handle  sheet  metal 
up  to  S  ft.  wide. 


( 


STEEL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  STOCKS 


Some  Covering  of  Shorts — Tone  Is  More  Cheerful 
but  Dullness  Still  Prevails 

Recent  movements  in  steel  and  industrial  stocks  show, 
effects  of  buying  by  investors  who  have  been  attracted  by  thfe 
low  prices.  Further  proof  is  at  hand  that  Steel  common  is 
no  longer  a  speculative  favorite.  The  leader  is  still  dull  and 
moves  more  slowly  than  the  rest  of  the  list.  No  significant 
change  has  occurred  yet.  but  the  general  tone  is  more  cheer- 
ful. In  the  latter  half  of  the  week  considerable  short  cover- 
ing was  apparent  in  Steel  common  and  Crucible,  occasioning 
an  advance  in  Crucible  of  2  points  on  small  turnover.  Beth- 
lehem was  the  strongest  of  the  steels  on  several  occasions. 
Equipment  issues  continued  strong,  reflecting  the  continued 
activity  of  the  railroads.  Steel  &  Tube  of  America  has  been 
listed  on  the  Stock  Exchange. 

The  range  of  active  steel  and  indtistrial  stocks  from  Mon- 
day of  last  week  to  Monday  of  this  week  was  as  follows : 


Low 
Allis-Chalmers. . .   40 
Allis-Chal.   pf....    89% 
Am.  E.  S.  &  Fdy.  71 

Am.  Can   87% 

Am.  Can  pf 108% 

Am.  Car  &  Fdy..  151  Vi 
Am.  Car  &  F.  pf.122% 

Am.  Loco 66 

Am.  Loco,  pf .  . .  .119 
Am.    Radiator    .  .    80 
Am.  Roll.  Mill  pf.   97 
Am.  Stl.  Fdries..    33% 
Am.  Stl.  Fd.  pf..lOO% 

Bald.   I>oco 117% 

Bald.   Loco.    pf..  112^4 

Beth.  Steel   44>,& 

Beth.  cum.  pf.  . .    S9V4 
Beth.  Stl.  8%  pf.l02 
Er.   Em.   Steel ...      6 
Br.  Em.  Stl.  1  pf.  17^4 
Chic  Pneu.  Tool.    79% 

Colo.   Fuel    27% 

Crucible   Steel...   62% 
Crucible  Steel  pf.  89 

Deert    pf 62 

Gen.  iSlectric   ...174 
Gt.  No.  Ore  Cert.  28 ',4 
Gulf  States  Steel  69% 


High 
42% 
90 

71% 

109% 
160 


101 

123y* 

112% 
48% 
89% 

102% 


80% 
29% 
67% 


176% 
29% 
75% 


Low 
Inland   Steel    ...    32% 

Int.  Har 75 

Lima  Loco 60^ 

Midvale  Steel  ... 

Nat.-Acme    

Nat  EIn.  &  Stm .  . 
Nat.  En.  &  St.  pf.  95 
N.  Y.  Air  Brake..    30% 

Otis  Steel    8% 

Pressed  Steel   ...    52 
Pressed  Steel  pf.   90 
Ry.  Steel  Spring.  101% 
Replogle   Steel...   14% 

Republic    43 

Republic  pf 89 

Sloss 42 

Steel  &  Tube  pf..l03^ 
Steel  of  Canada-.  68' 
Timken  Roller  . .  36^ 
Transue-Williams  31 
Un.  Tank  Car.  . . 

U.  S.  Pipe 

U.  S.  Pipe  pf 

V.  S.  Steel 

U.  S.  Steel  pf...ll7% 
Vanadium  Steel..    30% 
Va.  I..  C.  &  Coke  56 
Whouse   Air    Br.   81% 


High 
32% 
781 
64! 


Republic  Iron  &  Steel  Co.  Declares  Special 
Dividend 

Directors  of  the  Republic  Iron  &  Steel  Co.  have  declared 
a  special  payment  of  2  per  cent  of  dividends  in  arrears  on 
preferred  stock  in  addition  to  the  regular  quarterly  distribu- 
tion of  1%  per  cent.  This  action  was  made  possible  throug-h 
a  substantial  increase  in  earnings  for  the  quarter  ended  June 
30.  Net  profit  applicable  to  dividends  of  $2,206,845.  after 
taxes  and  charges  were  reported,  equal  after  preferred  divi- 
dend requirements  to  $4.23  a  share  earned  on  the  $30,000,000 
common  stock  outstanding,  against  $3.65  a  share  earned  in 
the  preceding  quarter  and  34c.  a  share  earned  on  $25,000,000 
preferred  stock  in  the  second  quarter  of  1922. 

Unfilled  orders  on  hand  at  the  end  of  June,  however, 
showed  a  sharp  decline  from  the  preceding  quarter,  amount- 
ing to  187,392  tons,  against  332,795  tons  on  March  31  and 
196,886  tons  on  June  30,  1922.  The  extra  dividend  on  the 
preferred  stock  reduces  the  arrearage  on  that  issue  to  3  per 
cent.  Both  the  extra  and  the  regular  dividends  are  i>ayable 
Oct.  1  to  shareholders  of  record  Sept  15.  The  report  for  the 
June  quarter  compared  with  the  corresponding  period  of 
1922  is  as  follows: 

1923  1922 

Operating   profit    $2,947,247  $563,053 

Depreciation  and  renewals  349,202  249,575 

Bond    interest    293,021  204,774 

Exhaustion   of   minerals..  98,179  22,322 

Net  'Profit   2,206.845  86,382 

Preferred  dividends   937,500  

Surplus    1.269.345  86,382 

Based  on  the  two  quarterly  reports  for  1923,  net  profits, 
after  taxes  and  charges  for  the  six  months  ended  June  30, 
were  $3,740,688,  or  the  equivalent  of  $7.88  a  share,  on  the 
common  stock,  after  allowing  for  preferred  dividend  re- 
quirements. For  the  first  six  months  of  1922  a  deficit  of 
$625,700  was  reportetl. 


The  West  Penn  Appli.ance  Co..  Knoxville.  Pa.,  has  been 
organized  as  a  subsidiary  of  the  West  Penn  Power  Co.,  14 
Wood  Street,  Pittsburgh.  The  new  company  will  do  no  manu- 
facturing itself  but  will  act  as  distributor  for  the  parent  com- 
pany.    G.  M.  Gadsby  is  vice-president. 
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Industriul   Finances 

Total  net  revenue  of  the  Virginia  Iron,  Coal  &  Coke  Co. 
for  the  six  months  ended  June  30  was  $212,831  and  after  In- 
terest, taxes,  etc.,  net  Income  reached  $3.'')S,543.  Of  this 
$243, .159  was  esirned  In  the  first  quarter. 

Gross  sale-s  of  the  Hayes  Wheel  Co.  for  the  first  six 
months  of  1923  totaled  $9,672,812,  against  $6,155,431  In  that 
period  of  the  ye-ar  previous,  a  gain  of  57  per  cent.  Net  profit 
was  $900,026  against  $510,331.  After  all  charges,  net  ap- 
plicable to  coinimon  stock  was  $787,526,  or  $3.92  per  share. 
Balance  sheet  as  of  June  30  favors  assets  in  the  ratio  3  to  1. 

The  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.  reports  gross  receipts  for 
the  quarter  ended  June  30  of  $12,103,516  against  $8,650,240 
In  that  period  of  1922.  Operating  expenses,  interest,  taxes 
and  reserves  having  been  provided  for,  there  was  reported  a 
surplus  tor  the  period  of  $498,058,  equivalent,  after  allowing 
for  preferred  dividends,  to  $1.34  per  share  on  the  $34,235,500 
common  stock  outstanding.  In  the  same  period  last  year 
there  appeared  a  deficit  of  $19,430.  Surplus  for  the  first 
six   months   of   1923    was    $880,771,   or    $2.34    per    share    on 


New  York  Air  Brake  Co.  in  the  first  six  months  of  1923 
reported  net  earnings  available  for  dividends  of  $1,487,206, 
or  approximately  $5  per  share  on  the  300.000  shares  of 
stock.  This  compares  with  net  profit  in  the  full  year  1922  of 
only  $958,741.  Orders  on  hand  are  between  $2,000,000  and 
$3,000,000.   the  highest  in  the  company's  history. 

The  Donner  Steel  Co.  reports  net  earnings  for  the  six 
months  ended  June  30,  from  operations,  after  maintenance, 
taxes,  etc.,  of  $1,348,964.  Net  income  was  $803,516. 
■  Net  operating  income  of  the  Gulf  States  Steel  Co.  for 
the  quarter  ended  June  30  was  $597,670.  After  providing 
for  taxes,  depreciation,  etc.,  net  income  was  $439,928,  which 
added  to  net  for  first  quarter  makes  $973,906,  for  the  six 
months. 

Two  Federal  receivers  have  been  appointed  to  reorganize 
the  Marlin  Arms  Corporation,  New  Haven,  according  to 
John  F.  Moran,  president.  Business  will  be  continued  with- 
out interruption,  he  stated.  Controlling  interest  of  the 
corporation  is  held  by  the  Metropolitan  Finance  Corporation 
of  New  York,   controlled    by   Harvey   Fisk   &    Sons,    Inc. 

The  Eaton  Axle  &  Spring  Co.  reports  sales  amounting 
to  $2,206,803  and  profits,  after  all  charges,  of  $192,083  for 
the  quarter  ended  June  30. 

The  Penn  Seaboard  Steel  Corporation,  in  a  report  covering 
the  five  months  ended  May  31,  shows  net  profit  after  ex- 
pen.ses  of  $180,654.  After  deductions  for  interest,  idle  plant 
expenses,  etc.,  and  $9,402,  which  was  applicable  to  minority 
holding,  there  was  a  balance  of  $58,736. 

Improvement  in  the  machine  tool  industry  this  year  is 
reflected  to  some  extent  in  the  earnings  of  the  National 
Acme  Co.,  automatic  screw  machines,  etc.  Sales  for  the  six 
months  ending  with  June,  last,  were  $5,215,593,  or  nearly 
equal  to  the  total  for  1922.  After  allowing  for  bond  interest 
charges,  the  company  earned  $2.51  on  its  500,000  shares  of 
stock  of  $50  par  value. 


[ndustrial  News  Items 


The  Marion  Steel  Body  Co.,  Marion,  Ohio,  has  been  in- 
corporated with  capital  stock  of  $50,000  to  manufacture  auto- 
mobile bodies.  Its  building  is  completed,  but  the  details  of 
the  company's  plans  for  the  future  are  unknown.  Gwendoyln 
Burke  heads  the  company. 

H.  O.  Swoboda,  Inc.,  Empire  Building,  Pittsburgh,  has 
been  retained  as  consulting  electrical  engineer  by  the  Klein- 
Logan  Co.,  that  city,  tool  manufacturer,  and  has  changed 
the  entire  electrical  equipment  of  the  latter  from  direct  to 
alternating  current  The  Swoboda  company  also  has  pre- 
pared plans  for  the  electrical  equipment  of  the  new  buildings 
under  construction  by  the  Neely  Nut  &  Bolt  Co.,  South  Side. 
Pittsburgh. 

The  Standard  Turbine  Corporation,  Wellsville,  N.  Y.,  for 
some  time  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  steam  turbines  in 
capacities  up  to  750  hp.,  has  purchased  the  plant  of  the 
Charles  Youngs  Machine  Co..  Wellsville.  A  contract  has 
been  awarded  to  the  Austin  Co.,  Cleveland,  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  new  steel  building  to  be  located  at  Scio,  N.  Y.  It 
will  be  completed  in  August  and  will  be  the  permanent 
location  of  the  company.  J.  Y.  Dahlstrand,  formerly  chief 
engineer  of  the  Kerr  Turbine  Co.,  Wellsville,  is  manager. 

The  Brown  Paper  Co.,  Inc.,  Monroe.  La.,  recently  organ- 
ized by  pulp  and  paper  manufacturers  of  Orange,  Tex.,  has 
awarded  a  contract  for  the  construction  of  a  $2,000,000  mill 
to  the  Morton  C.  Tuttle  Co.,  Boston. 

The  Frigair  Co..  Pasadena,  Cal.,  has  been  organized  with 
capital  stock  of  $250,000  to  manufacture  refrigerators  and 
refrigerating  equipment.  General  headquarters  are  made  in 
rented  buildings  equipped  for  work.     Several  branch  factories 


will  be  eslabil.shed  in  the  Kast  and  Mld<lk-  West  for  manu- 
facturing.    W.   F.   Warner   Is  president. 

C.  P.  Fay,  formerly  district  sales  agent  in  the  New  York 
territory  for  the  Eastern  Steel  Co.,  has  purchased  the  busi- 
ness of  Abeel  Brothers.  Iron  merchants,  190  South  Street, 
New  York,  and  incorporated  under  the  name  Abeels  Brothers, 
Inc.  The  acquired  business  antedates  the  war  of  the  Revo- 
lution, having  been  formed  in  1765  as  a  general  merchandiz- 
ing company.  In  the  building  now  occupied  are  many  relics 
of  ancient  business  methods  and  instruments.  Though 
primitive  in  construction,  the  building  is  yet  sturdy  and 
capable  of  housing  a  modern  warehouse  business.  The  officers 
of  the  new  organization  are :  C.  F.  Pay,  president  and 
treasurer ;  F.  A.  Thomas  and  C.  H.  Arnold,  vice-president, 
and  Maybette  K.   Fay,  secretary. 

The  Empore  Engineering  Co..  Inc.,  316  West  Redwood 
Street,  Baltimore,  has  been  organized  to  manufacture  and 
distribute  one-ton  refrigerating  plants  of  special  design. 
Compressors  and  other  parts  will  be  manufactured  under 
contract.  E.  A.  Fowler  is  president ;  G.  V.  K.  Greene,  vice- 
president  :  A.  Anderson,  secretary,  and  E.  F.  Dean,  treasurer 
and  general  manager. 

The  American  Plywood  Wheel  Co..  5675  Wabash  Avenue, 
Detroit,  was  recently  organized  to  manufacture  a  ply-disc 
wheel,  which  will  be  distributed  to  dealers  throughout  the 
country.  The  company  is  in  the  market  for  automobile 
hubs,  brake  drums,  flanges,  felloe  bands,  rim,  rim  bolts  and 
hub  bolts.  Its  present  plant  will  be  occupied  for  about  a 
year,  when  the  company  expects  to  build  a  plant  of  its  own. 
W.  H.  Ebry  is  president. 

Elmer  S.  Hubbard,  as  principal,  has  purchased  the  plant, 
business  and  good-will  of  the  (."Cutaway  Harrow  Co..  Hig- 
ganum.  Conn.  The  business  will  resume  with  Mr.  Hubbard 
as  president. 

The  General  Electric  Co.  in  the  six  months  ended  June  36 
booked  orders  totalling  $164,263,755  against  $114,219,248  for 
the  corresponding  period  in  1922.  In  these  six  months  the 
company  took  on  ne%v  business  at  the  monthly  rate  of 
$27,377,000,  or  about  $6,317,600  per  week. 

The  Carroll  Foundry  &  Machine  Co..  Bucyrus,  Ohio,  at  a 
special  meeting  of  the  stockholders  July  13  approved  a  change 
in  name  of  the  company  to  the  Bucyrus  Road  Machinery  Co. 
and  an  increase  in  the  authorized  common  stock  from  10,000 
to  25.000  shares,  of  no  par  stock,  and  from  5000  to  7000 
shares  of  $100  par  value  preferred  stock.  H.  D,  Jones,  for- 
merly with  the  Buffalo-Springfield  Roller  Co.,  and  later  with 
the  Gallon  Iron  Works  &  Mfg.  Co.,  has  become  affiliated 
with  the  Bucyrus  company  as  vice-president.  Other  officers 
include  E.  L.  Frantz.  chairman  of  the  Apex  Electrical  Co., 
Cleveland,  chairman  of  the  board,  W.  E.  Mathew,  president, 
George  H.  Lavan,  secretary,  and  R.  B.  Washburn,  treasurer. 

The  Cincinnati  Railroads  Terminal  Development  Co., 
Cincinnati,  has  been  incorporated  with  a  capitalization  of 
$250,000  by  a  number  of  prominent  citizens  of  the  city.  The 
organization  is  preliminary  to  a  larger  organization  to  be 
capitalized  at  $20,000,000.  to  build  terminals  in  the  lower 
section  of  the  city,  estimated  to  cost,  when  completed,  ap- 
proximately $80,000,000,  and  which  will  be  leased  to  the 
various  railroads  entering  the  city.  Geo.  D.  Crabbs,  presi- 
dent of  the  Philip  Carey  Mfg.  Co.,  is  president  of  the  Ter- 
minal Development  Co. 

The  Timken-Detroit  Axle  Co.,  Detroit,  has  acquired  the 
plant  of  the  Standard  Equipment  Co.,  West  106th  Street  and 
Lorain  Avenue,  Cleveland,  by  the  purchase  of  the  preferred 
and  common  stock.  The  Cleveland  company  was  organized  in 
1917  and  has  a  modern  plant  that  is  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture of  automobile  axles,  beveled  gears,  differentials  and 
drop  forgings.  The  Standard  Equipment  Co.  will  retain  its 
identity  and  will  operate  under  its  present  management  with 
O.  J.  Ashman  as  vice-president  and  D.  F.  Domizi  in  charge 
of  engineering  and  production.  It  is  stated  that  Mr.  Ashman 
will  be  elected  a  director  of  the  Timken  company. 

Rochester  Industries.  Inc..  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  has  been 
organized  to  manufacture  a  new  development  in  portable 
typewriters.  Temporary  quarters  have  been  secured  in  the 
Davis  Machine  Tool  Co.'s  building  at  St.  Paul  Street,  where 
manufacturing  processes  are  being  developed.  It  Is  hoped 
to  start  quantity  production  next  year.  Working  capital  will 
be  provided  by  issuing  $500,000  in  preferred  stock.  For  future 
use  $750,000  in  stock  is  retained.  Fifty  thousand  shares  of 
common  also  were  issued.  It  is  planned  to  build  a  plant 
and  to  manufacture  other  office  appliances.  Morton  H.  An- 
derson, formerly  superintendent  of  production  of  the  Beth- 
lehem Steel  Co.,  and  general  manager  of  the  Symington- 
Anderson  Co.,  who  has  been  working  for  three  years  on 
the  project,  is  president ;  Samuel  E.  Durand,  manufacturer, 
vice-president  and  treasurer ;  George  E.  Wynkoop,  secretary. 
Among  the  directors  are  Charles  F.  Wray,  treasurer  Wray  & 
Sons  and  the  National  Brass  Co..  and  Arthur  Ingle,  presi- 
dent Brighton  Corporation  and  vice-president  of  the  Con- 
solidated Tool   Co. 


Current  Metal  Prices 

On  Small  Lots,  Delivered  from  Merchants'  Stocks,  New   York  City 


The  following  quotations  are  made  by  New  York 
City  warehouses. 

As  there  are  many  consumers  whose  requirements 
are  not  sufficiently  heavy  to  warrant  their  placing  or- 
ders with  manufacturers  for  shipments  in  carload  lots 
from  mills,  these  prices  are  given  for  their  convenience. 


On  a  number  of  items  the  base  price  only  is  given, 
it  being  impossible  to  name  every  size. 

The  wholesale  prices  at  which  large  lots  are  sold 
by  manufacturers  for  direct  shipment  from  mills  are 
given  in  the  market  reports  appearing  in  a  preceding 
part  of  The  Iron  Age  under  the  general  heading  of 
"Iron   and  Steel   Markets"  and   "Non-ferrous  Metals." 


Iron   and   Soft   Steel    Bars   and    Shapes 

Bars: 

Refined  iron  bars,  base  price 3.54c. 

Swedish  charcoal  iron  bars,  base T.oOc. 

Soft  steel  bars,  base  price 3.54c. 


Brass   Sheet,  Rod,  Tnbe  and  Wire 

BASE   PRICE 

High  brass  sheet   19%c.  to  20%c, 

High  brass  wire 20i4c.  to  21i4c. 

Brass  rods    18     c.  to  19 


Hoops,   base   price    5.19c.      Brass   tube,   brazed    27%c.  to  28%c 

-      ■      ■  •  '  ""         Brass  tube,  seamless    25y2C.  to  26y2C 

Copper  tube,  seamless   27     c.  to  28     c, 


Bands,  base  price  4.39c. 

Beams  and  channels,  angles  and  tees 

3  in.  X  Vi  in.  and  larger,  base 3.64c. 

Channels,  angles  and  tees  under  3  in. 

X  U  in.,  base  3.54c. 


steel 


Per  Lb. 
Tire,  1%   x   %   in.  and   larger 3.60c. 

(Smooth  finish,  1  to  2Vz  x  Vi  in.  and  larger) .  .4.10c. 

Toe-calk,  %  x  %  in.  and  larger 4.60c. 

Cold-rolled  strip,  soft  and  quarter  hard .  .  7.50c.  to  8.50c. 

Open-hearth,  spring-steel    5.00c.  to  7.50c. 

Shafting  and  Screw  Stock: 

Rounds  4.65c. 

Squares,  flats  and  hex 5.15c. 

Standard  tool  steel,  base  price 15.00c. 

Extra  tool  steel    18.00c. 

Special  tool  steel   23,00c. 

High  speed  steel,  18  per  cent  tungsten 75c.  to  80c. 

Tank   Plates— Steel 

Vi  in.  and  heavier 3.64c. 


Sheets 

Blue  Annealed  Per  Lb. 

No.  10   4.59c. 

No.  12   4.64c. 

No.  14   4.69c. 

No.  16   4.79c. 


Box  Annealed — Black 
Soft  Steel 
C.  R..  One  Pass 
Per  Lb. 

Nos.  18  to  20 4.45c.  to  4.80c. 

Nos.  22  and  24 4.50c.  to  4.85c. 

No.  26   4.55c.  to  4.90c. 

No.  28   4.65c.  to  5.00c. 

No.  30   4.85c.  to  5.20c. 

No.  28   and   lighter,  36  in.   wide,   10c.   higher 


Blued  Stove 

Pipe  Sheet 

Per  Lb. 


5.10c. 
5.15c. 
5.25c. 


Galvanized  Per  Lb. 

No.  14   4.75c.  to  5.10c. 

No.  16    4.90c.  to  5.25c. 

Nos.  18  and  20 5.05c.  to  5.40c. 

Nos.  22  and  24 5.20c.  to  5.45c. 

No.  26   5.35c.  to  5.70c. 

No.  27  5.50c.  to  5.85c. 

No.  28   5.65c.  to  6.00c. 

No.  30  6.10c.  to  6.50c. 

No.  28  and  lighter,  36  in.  wide,  20c.  higher 


Welded  Pipe 


Standard  Steel 
Black 
%  in  Butt...  —41 
%  in.  Butt...  ^-46 
1-3  in.  Butt..  —48 
2% -6  in.  Lap.  —44 
7-8  in.  Lap..  .  —41 
9-12  in.  Lap..  —34 


Wrought   Iron 
Galv.  Black     Galv. 

—24  V2  in.  Butt.  . .  —  4  +19 
—32  %  in.  Butt...  —11  +  9 
—.34      1-1 V2  in.  Butt.  —14     -f-  6 

—30      2   in.   Lap —  5     4-14 

—11      2%-6  in.  Lap.  —  9    -f  9 
—  6      7-12  in.  Lap..   —  3     +16 
steel   Wipe 
Base  Price*  o.v  No.  9   Gaoe  and  Co.\rser         Per  Lb. 

Bright   basic    5.00c. 

Annealed   soft    5.00c. 

Galvanized  annealed    5.65c. 

Coppered  basic    5.65c. 

Tinned  soft  Bessemer  6.65c. 

•Regular  extras  for  lighter  gage. 


Copper   Sheets 

Sheet  copper,  hot  rolled,  23%c.  to  24V2C.  per  lb. 
base. 

Cold  rolled,  14  oz.  and  heavier,  3c.  per  lb.  advance 
over  hot  rolled. 

Tin  Plates 


Jright  Tin 

Coke — 14  X 

20 

Grade 
"AAA" 

Grade 
"A" 

80  lb. 

Prime 
.$6.55 

Seconds 
$6.30 

:;harcoal 

Charcoal 

90  lb. 

.    6.65 

6.40 

100  lb. 

.   6.75 

6.50 

IC. 

.?11.75 

$10.50 

IC. 

.   7.00 

6.75 

IX. 

.    13.00 

11.75 

IX. 

.   8.25 

8.00 

IXX. 

.   14.75 

13.00 

IXX. 

.   9.50 

9.25 

IXXX. 

.   16.50 

14.75 

IXXX. 

.10.75 

10.50 

IXXXX. 

.   18.50 

16.50 

IXXXX. 

.12.00 

10.75 

Terne  Plates 

8  lb.  coating.  14  x  20 

100  lb $7.00  to  $8.00 

IC    7.25  to  8.25 

IX     8.25  to  8.75 

Fire  door  stock    9.00  to  10.00 

Tin 

Straits  pig 41c. 

Bar 48c.  to  53c. 

Copper 

Lake  ingot 17i^c. 

Electrolytic   17    c. 

Casting    16%c. 

Spelter  and   Sheet  Zinc 

Western  spelter   7%c. 

Sheet  zinc,  No.  9  base,  casks 10%c.  open  10%c. 

Lead  and   Solder* 

American  pig  lead 8c.  to  8%c. 

Bar  lead lie.  to  12c. 

Solder,  %  and  %  guaranteed 29c. 

No.  1   solder   27c. 

Refined  solder 23c. 

•Prices  of  solder  Indicated  by  private  brand  vary  accord- 
ing to  composition. 

Babbitt    Metal 

Best  grade,  per  lb 75c.  to  90c. 

Commercial    grade,    per    lb 35c.  to  50c. 

Grade  D,  per  lb 25c.  to  35c. 

Antimony 

Asiatic  8c.  to  8%c. 

Alnminam 

No.  1  aluminum  (guaranteed  over  99  per  cent 

pure),  in  ingots  for  remelting,  per  lb 32c.  to  33c. 

Old  Metals 

There  has  been  practically  no  change  in  values  dur- 
ing the  week  and  business  has  been  moderate.  Dealers' 
buying  prices  are  nominally  as  follows:  Cents 

Per  Lb. 

Copper,  heavy  crucible    12.50 

Copper,  heavy  wire   11.75 

Copper,  light  bottoms 10.00 

Brass,  heavy   6.50 

Brass,  light 5.25 

Heavy  machine  composition 9.25 

No.  1  yellow  brass  turnings 6.75 

No.  1  red  brass  or  composition  turnings 8.00 

Lead,  heavy 4.75 

Lead,  tea   3.50 

Zinc    4.00 
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Meicliant  Pig  Iron  Operations  Analyzed 

How     Charting    of    Production,    Stocks    and    Shipments 

May     Be     Helpful     in     Adopting     Selling 

and  Manufacturing  Policies 

BY    W.    HERMAN    GREUL'- 


PLANS  for  the  shutting  down  of  merchant  pig 
iron  furnaces  have  suggested  an  analysis  of 
the  operations  in  this  industry  during  the 
past  eighteen  months.  Statistics  covering  plants 
producing  approximately  60  per  cent  of  the  mer- 
chant pig  iron  of  the  country  given  out  by  the 
Department    of    Commercef    afford    the    material 


value  for  the  calendar  year  1922    (represented  by  the  .second 
horizontal  ruling  above  zero). 

5.  A  modification  of  the  above  is  adopted  in  the  shaded 
chart  of  Fig.  1.  in  which  all  tliree  subjects  are  combined  in 
one  picture  in  order  to  bring  out  the  relative  si^e  of  the  three 
subjects  at  any  one  time  rather  than  their  trends  through 
periods  of  time. 

Consider  first  the  chart  of  Fig.  1,  showing  the 
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and  comparable  charts  give  a  method  for  visual- 
izing some  of  the  salient  features  of  the  situation. 
A  brief  description  of  the  charts  which  the 
author  has  found  effective  in  the  analysis  of 
business  operations,  and  used  herein,  will  facili- 
tate their  interpretation. 

1.  The  horizontal  or  time  scale  is  uniform  throughout  the 


2.  The  bottom  or  base  line  always  has  a  zero  value. 

3.  The  vertical  scale  for  each  subject  charted  is  so  se- 
lected that  the  eye  quickly  grasps  relative  changes  from  the 
relative  slopes  of  the  curves. 

4.  Only  one  subject  (for  example.  Production)  is  shown 
on  each  chart,  but  it  is  presented  in  two  phases,  the  thin  line 
showing  the  current  monthly  fluctuations  above  and  below 
the  average  for  1922  (represented  by  the  first  horizontal 
ruling  above  zero),  and  the  thick  trend  line  showing  the 
annual  or  long  pull  tendency  in  relation  to  the  corresponding 


relative  size,  in  tons,  of  "Shipments,"  "Produc- 
tion" and  "Availables"  (stocks  at  the  first  of  the 
month  plus  production  of  the  month).  The  first 
horizontal  ruling  of  the  chart  above  zero  is  made 
to  equal  the  monthly  average  of  "Shipments"  for 
the  calendar  year  1922.  The  value  of  each  point 
in  all  three  curves  can  thus  be  seen  quickly  in 
terms  of  this  average  value.  The  shaded  portion 
indicates  by  its  varying  thickness  the  tonnage  of 
stocks  in  excess  of  shipping  demands. 

Note  that  when  the  dotted  "Production"  line 
falls  below  the  line  for  "Shipments"  that  this 
excess  decreases  (the  shaded  strip  becomes  nar- 
rower) and  vice  versa.  Note  that  at  the  end  of 
January,  1922,  this  excess  represented  over  two 
months'  average  shipping  requirements,  that  this 
decreased  by  the  end  of  September  to  a  little  over 
a  half  month's   supply,  but  that  it  gradually   in- 
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creased  to  sufficient  for  a  month  and  a  half  at 
the  end  of  June,  1923,  in  spite  of  large  increases 
in  shipments  during  those  nine  months.  This 
means  increasing  amounts  of  money  tied  up  in  in- 
ventory, more  than  three  times  as  much  at  the  end 


tionship  is  specially  significant  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that  these  trend  lines  show  the  "long-pull" 
tendency  rather  than  the  current  month  move- 
ments. A  little  reflection  will  make  it  clear  that 
there  is   a   definite  cautionary  message  here  for 
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Fig.  3 — Compared  With  Fig.  2.  the  Trend  ot  Production  Shows  An  Upward  ilov 
the  Trend  of  Shipments 
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4— The  Trend  of  the  Buying  Activity  of  the  Ultimate  Consumer  Shows  Tendencies  With  Which  Figs.  2  and  3  Should 
Be  Compared 


of  June,  1923,  as  at  the  end  of  September,  1922. 
Compare  now  the  two  charts  in  Figs.  2  and  3, 
showing  respectively  the  movements  of  "Ship- 
ments" and  "Production"  and  follow  the  two 
trend  lines.  Note  the  ever  increasing  upward 
movement  of  production  in  spite  of  the  flattening 
out  of  the  trend  of  shipments,  particularly  during 
the  six  months  of  the  current  year.     This  rela- 


those  who  determine  production  schedules.  It  may 
be  of  interest  to  point  out  that  the  tendencies 
mentioned  were  reflected  month  by  month  from 
as  early  as  August  of  last  year,  ever  since  which 
time  the  steepness  of  the  upward  slope  of  the  pro- 
duction trend  has  been  greater  than  that  of  ship- 
ments. 

It  will   be  of  interest  also  to   compare  these 
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sanif  two  tiviui.s  with  th;it  in  Fijr.  4  of  "Debits" 
as  reported  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board.  These 
figures  of  debits  to  individual  accounts  represent 
money  over  the  counters  of  the  banks  of  the  coun- 
try for  individual,  industrial  and  commercial 
purposes.  They  reflect  quite  directly  the  buying 
activity  of  the  ultimate  consumer  and  the  ten- 
dencies shown  may  well  be  taken  into  account  by 
the  industrialist  when  he  considers  his  own  pro- 
duction schedules  and  prices.  In  the  last  analysis 
the  man  in  the  street  pays  for  the  pig  iron  pro- 


by  the  accompanying  charts.  To  be  sure,  these 
picture  the  consolidated  results  of  many  indepen- 
dently motivated  producers,  and  corrective  ac- 
tion of  the  group  is  not  so  simple  as  though  all 
were  under  direction  of  a  single  authority.  But 
with  the  existing  development  of  statistical  data 
and  analytical  methods  much  may  be  accom- 
plished, and  with  decided  savings  when  the  indi- 
vidual establishments  apply  the  methods  here 
illustrated  to  the  current  study  of  their  own  oper- 
ations and  compare  them  with  the  broader  ten- 
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Fig.   5 — Hon-  Sales  Are   Running  May  Well   Be  Kept   In   Mind   In   Connection  With   Production   and   Shipment   Trends 

Figs.  3  and  2. 
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Fig.  6 — The  Trend  of  Unfilled  Orders  May  Be  Compared  With  the  Trend  of  General  Business  Activity  Reflected  In  Fig.  4 


duced,  and  while  pig  production  can  be  pushed 
up  at  any  pace  the  furnace  owners  desire  or  can 
afford,  it  is  well  for  them  to  keep  a  weather  eye 
on  what  the  general  public  is  doing  about  pur- 
chases. 

Note  the  difference  in  the  slopes  of  production 
trend  and  debits  trend,  particularly  during  the 
current  year.  Note  also  that  the  shipments  trend 
is  more  nearly  parallel  to  debits  and  shows  the 
same  tendency  to  flatten  out  in  the  second  quarter 
of  this  year. 

Every  thoughtful  industrialist  recognizes  the 
economy  of  steady,  uniform  production  schedules. 
In  the  abstract,  the  stabilizing  of  industrial  ac- 
tivities is  cenceded  to  be  desirable  in  the  interests 
of  the  investor  as  well  as  for  the  benefit  of  the 
worker.  Despite  these  facts,  however,  note  the 
"feast-or-famine"  production  rates  over  the  rela- 
tively short  period  of  eighteen  months   pictured 


dencies  of  their  group  and  of  the  public.  A  large 
measure  of  stabilization  of  the  pig  iron  industry 
is  possible  if  the  responsible  executives  desire  it. 
"How  are  sales  running?"  is  a  frequent  inquiry 
of  the  executive,  and  the  answer  usually  comes  in 
terms  of  this  month's  or  last  month's  tonnages 
or  dollars  of  sales.  It  is  more  pertinent  to  ask 
how  the  trend  of  sales  compares  with  that  of  pro- 
duction and  with  that  of  shipments.  Fig.  5,  in 
comparison  with  Figs.  2  and  3,  not  only  answers 
these  inquiries  but  also  gives  a  fair  indication  of 
where  these  factors  are  heading.  The  practice  of 
booking  orders  for  future  delivery  is  clearly 
shown  by  the  sharp  peaks  of  April  and  December, 
1922,  and  March,  1923,  in  the  monthly  curve  (thin 
line)  of  Fig.  5,  and  in  turn  its  effect  is  shown  in 
the  irregularity  of  the  trend  line.  Even  with 
these  irregularities  to  confuse  the  picture  it  is 
clear  that  there  is  no  warrant  in  the  progress  of 
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"Sales"  for  the  continued  boosting  of  production. 

The  balance  of  "Unfilled  Orders"  is  perhaps  a 
better  guide  than  "Sales"  in  this  connection,  but  if 
viewed  simply  from  the  month-to-month  values 
(thin  line  of  Fig.  6),  it  is  likely  to  lead  one  into  a 
too  frequent  alteration  of  production  plans.  The 
long-pull  trend,  as  shown  by  the  heavy  line  of 
Fig.  6,  is  a  safer  guide.  While  this  swings  slowly 
up  and  down  during  the  period  covered  by  the 
charts,  it  is  less  affected  by  the  temporary  fluctua- 
tions of  sales,  production  and  shipments.  Compar- 
ing its  general  direction  from  end  to  end  of  the 
eighteen  months  it  will  be  seen  that  it  approxi- 
mates that  of  the  trend  of  general  business  ac- 
tivity as  reflected  in  the  chart  of  "Debits" 
(Fig.  4). 

The  whole  series  of  pictures  here  presented 
suggest  not  a  drastic  curtailment  of  production 
but  rather  a  steady  checking  of  the  increase  of 


production  until  consumption  has  more  nearly 
caught  up. 

The  individual  operator  will,  of  course,  obtain 
a  better  guide  for  his  policies  by  setting  up  his 
own  statistics  of  his  various  company  operating 
factors  for  comparison  with  each  other  and  with 
those  of  the  industry  as  a  whole. 

Obviously  there  are  important  factors  to  be 
considered  in  the  problem  other  than  those  that 
have  been  mentioned,  such  as  prices,  quantities  of 
various  grades  of  product,  costs,  transportation, 
ore  and  fuel  resources,  the  activity  of  consuming 
industries,  etc.,  and  no  analysis  is  complete  which 
ignores  them.  The  facts  above  presented,  how- 
ever, do  suggest  the  possibility  of  securing^ 
a  greater  degree  of  stability  of  operation  of  the 
industry  and  offer  a  means  of  currently  studying 
its  characteristics  with  a  view  to  making  correc- 
tion where  needed. 


GERMANY'S    MACHINERY   TRADE 

Continued  Shrinkage  in  Business  and  in  Output 
Per  Worker 

(Special   Correspondence) 

Berlin,  Germany,  July  5. — The  manufacturers  of 
machinery  form  one  of  the  most  important  groups  in 
German  industry.  The  number  of  persons  engaged  in 
such  manufacture  is  now  estimated  at  about  700,000. 
The  difficulties  with  which  the  producers  of  machinery 
have  had  to  struggle  since  the  war  from  the  general 
political  and  economic  situation  have  grown  daily.  The 
results  of  work  have  been  diminished  in  the  first  place 
by  the  sudden  inti-oduction  of  the  eight-hour  labor 
day  and  the  resulting  disharmony  among  the  vai-ious 
groups  in  the  metal-working  industries.  The  supply  of 
foundry  pig  iron  for  castings  as  well  as  that  of  rolled 
and  forged  material  of  every  kind  has  diminished 
steadily  and  there  have  been  many  disagreeable  dis- 
cussions between  the  producers  and  consumers.  The 
uncertainty  from  the  fluctuat'ons  in  the  value  of  the 
mark  and  its  rapid  depreciation  have  greatly  aggi'a- 
vated  the  situation.  In  many  eases  it  was  impossible 
for  the  manufacturers  to  fill  orders  placed  at  fixed 
prices.  The  numerous  disputes  with  the  laborers' 
unions,  the  increasing  wages  and  the  want  of  skilled 
workmen  and  of  dwelling  houses,  the  onerous  taxes, 
the  decrease  of  home  capital  power,  the  tendency  in 
all  parts  of  the  world  to  increase  custom  duties — all 
these  circumstances  were  so  many  handicaps  to  the 
machinery  industry  in  Germany. 

The  sudden  reduction  of  the  capacity  of  the  German 
iron  and  steel  works  after  the  war  brought  on  the 
"E-senwirthschaftsbund,"  by  which  under  the  authority 
of  the  Government  the  production,  distribution  and 
prices  of  all  iron  and  steel  products  were  regulated. 
This  movement  paved  the  way  for  the  voluntary  or- 
ganization of  the  manufacturers  of  machinery  under 
the  guidance  of  the  Verein  Deutches  Maschinenbau 
Anstalten,  which  was  founded  some  thirty  years  ago. 
Under  the  able  secretaryship  of  Mr.  Froelich  the 
membership  increased  rapidly  and  comprises  now  about 
1200  firms  employing  a  total  of  535,000  persons.  The 
verein  is  composed  of  12  principal  groups  and  120 
secondary  groups,  comprising  all  the  different  branches 
of  the  machinery  industries.  Their  common  purpose 
is  the  representation  of  all  machinery  manufacturers 
and  dealers  in  domestic  as  well  as  export  trade  matters. 
In  a  remarkable  report  presented  to  the  verein  at  its 
recent  annual  meeting  these  two  facts  were  emphasized : 

1.  A  continuing  reduction  in  incoming  orders. 

2.  A  diminution  of  output  per  worker. 


About  700  establishments  have  given  data  showing 
clearly  that  the  reduction  of  business  which  began  in 
1921  went  further  in  1922,  both  in  the  domestic  and 
foreign  trade.  Of  course,  the  position  of  most  of  the 
works  has  weakened  considerably. 

But  still  more  dangerous  for  the  prospects  of  the 
Gei-man  machinery  industry  is  the  fact,  to  which 
statistics  give  ample  testimony,  that  the  production 
per  head  has  decreased  in  a  most  remarkable  manner. 
From  carefully  compiled  data  it  appears  that  the  per 
capita  machinery  production  in  pre-war  years  was  as 
follows : 

1010 6.0  tons       1912 7.4  tons 

1911 6.9  tons       1913 7.7  tons 

In  the  time  after  the  war  the  decline  has  been  to 
the  figures  shown  below : 

First  half  of  1921 2.2  )  ,  .  , 

Second  halt  of  1921 1.8  j  ^-O  '""« 

First  half  of  1922 l.S  )  „  „  .    ,^_^ 

Second  half  of  1922 2.1  j  ^-^  to"s 

The  causes  for  this  reduction  are  to  be  found  in  the 
many  handicaps  ment-oned  above.  Therfe  have  been 
complaints  also  that  the  lessened  production  has  been 
due  in  considerable  degree  to  a  lack  of  good  will  on 
the  part  of  the  workers. 


Pipe   Foundries   and  Pig  Iron 

In  its  last  issue.  Pipe  Progrests,  the  publication  of 
the  American  Cast  Iron  Pipe  Co.,  has  this  comment  on 
the  pig  iron  situation  as  related  to  the  cast  iron  pipe 
industry:  "The  big  melters,  such  as  the  cast  iron  pipe 
foundries,  are  believed  to  have  contracts  for  iron  suf- 
ficient for  three  or  four  months'  operations.  The  pipe 
foundries  were  forced  into  this  position  by  their  cus- 
tomers, as  we  have  stated  recently,  when  self-protection 
demanded  that  iron  orders  be  placed  as  fast  as  pipe 
orders  were  booked.  This  has  turned  out  to  be  a  for- 
tunate situation,  as  the  most  of  this  iron  was  contracted 
for  at  lower  prices  than  the  peak  market  and  pipe 
prices  therefore  have  not  gone  as  high  as  the  current 
iron  market  of  the  past  several  months  would  have 
seemed  to  warrant." 


The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  a  decision 
announced  last  Saturday  ordered  cancellation  of  sus- 
pended tariffs  proposing  to  increase  rates  on  coke  from 
points  in  Pennsylvania  and  West  Virginia  to  Rock 
Island  and  Moline,  111.,  and  Davenport,  Iowa,  and 
Omaha.  It  was  proposed  to  increase  the  rate  from  the 
Connellsville  region  to  the  first  three  named  cities  from 
.$6.17  to  $6.55  per  ton.  The  movement  of  coke  involved 
is  extremely  slight. 
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NEW    PROFIT    SHARING    PLAN 

I  iiiitil    Alloy   Steel   Corporation   AdoptH    Aiiitinl- 
iiiciits  Suggested  by  Experieiict^ 

A  new  profit  sharing  and  employee  insurance  plan 
was  recently  adopted  by  the  United  Alloy  Steel  Cor- 
poration, Canton,  Ohio,  under  which  employees  are 
permitted  to  share  in  the  profits  by  the  purchase  of 
stock  in  the  corporation,  on  which  they  are  paid  profit- 
sharing  dividends,  in  addition  to  the  regular  dividends, 
and  all  employees,  whether  subscribers  for  the  stock 
or  not,  are  protected  by  group  insurance.  However, 
those  who  participate  in  the  profit-sharing  plan  are 
given  larger  insurance  protection  than  the  non-suD- 
scribers.  This  makes  the  plan  a  combined  profit-shar- 
ing and  insurance  plan. 

Before  adopting  the  plan  the  company  made  a  thor- 
ough investigation  of  profit-sharing  plans  in  use  by 
many  other  industrial  companies,  and  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  details  of  its  plan  it  adopted  no  particular 
innovations  in  profit  sharing  but  selected  features  of 
other  plans  already  in  use  that  it  regarded  as  most 
satisfactory.  It  is  of  interest  to  note  in  this  connec- 
tion that  in  the  adoption  of  the  new  plan  the  corpora- 
tion abandoned  as  unsatisfactory  a  former  profit- 
sharing  plan  which  rewarded  employees  who  had  been 
in  its  sei-vice  for  five  years,  and  formulated  the  new 
plan  with  the  idea  Of  sharing  profits  with  those  who 
show  a  special  interest  in  the  company,  holding  that 
there  can  be  no  justification  of  profit  sharing  unless 
it  is  a  means' of  cultivating  and  holding  a  real  interest 
in  the  company's  success  and  welfare  by  those  partici- 
pating in  the  plan. 

Mr.  Charls  Gives  His  Views 

George  H.  Charls,  vice-president  and  general  man- 
ager of  the  corporation,  expressed  his  views  regarding 
lirofit  sharing  in  the  following  statement: 

"No  profit-sharing  plan  is  practical  which  rewards 
the  employee  who  shows  a  lack  of  interest  in  the  com- 
pany's welfare  in  the  same  degree  as  one  who  possesses 
and  manifests  great  interest  and  works  hard  for  the 
company's  success.  This  is  the  fundamental  principle, 
and  any  plan  which  ignores  it  is  surely  doomed  to  fail- 
ure. Our  former  profit-sharing  plan  did  this  very 
thing,  and  those  participating  were  rewarded  on  the 
basis  of  years'  service,  regardless  of  special  individual 
interest  in  work  done.  Further,  those  with  the  corpora- 
tion less  than  five  years  had  no  opportunity  to  share, 
regardless  of  the  amount  of  interest  displayed  in  its 
behalf.  This  plan  excluded  the  majority  of  the  em- 
ployees in  the  organization  and  was  discontinued  for 
these  reasons." 

Under  the  new  plan,  a  person  employed  by  the  com- 
pany at  least  three  months  can  subscribe  through  the 
company's  treasurer  for  the  purchase  of  shares  of  the 
corporation's  stock  up  to  an  amount  equal  to  one-third 
of  his  annual  earnings,  but  not  exceeding  twenty-five 
shares.  This  subscription  is  entered  at  the  ruling 
market  price.  Interest  is  charged  at  5  per  cent 
annually  on  the  balance  due  on  the  stock  after  the 
employee  has  been  credited  with  his  monthly  cash  pay- 
ments and  the  regular  dividends.  In  case  regular  divi- 
dends are  discontinued,  the  profit-sharing  dividend  will 
also  be  discontinued,  but  at  the  same  time  the  5  per 
cent  interest  charged  will  automatically  cease  until  the 
dividends  are  resumed.  The  stock  will  be  held  in  trust 
for  the  employee  until  fully  paid  for.  Payments  on  the 
stock  are  to  be  made  at  the  rate  of  50c.  per  share  per 
month,  deductions  for  these  payments  being  made  from 
the  employees'  wages. 

Stock  Held  by  Trustees 

The  stock  will  be  held  by  two  or  more  trustees  ap- 
pointed by  the  board  of  directors.  The  trustees  will 
accumulate  for  contingent  credit  upon  the  purchase 
price  all  dividends  declared,  until  the  stock  is  fully  paid 
for  and  the  stock  certificate  delivered  to  the  purchasing 
employee.  However,  the  stock  certificate  will  not  be 
delivered  to  the  purchaser  before  the  expiration  of  four 
years  of  continuous   employment.     The   profit-sharing 


dividend  is  credited  on  the  number  of  shares  purchased 
at  the  rate  of  .$.'{  per  share  annually  during  continuous 
employment,  the  par  value  of  the  stock  being  $50,  and 
the  payment  of  this  is  contingent  on  the  payment  of  the 
regular  quarterly  dividends.  Should  the  employee  be 
in  arrears  on  his  regular  stock  payments  of  50c.  per 
share  per  month,  he  is  not  credite<l  with  the  profit- 
sharing  dividends.  Should  he  be  discharged,  or  leave 
the  company's  employ  or  make  application  for  with- 
drawal from  the  plan,  he  will  not  be  credited  with 
either  the  profit-sharing  or  regular  dividend. 

In  case  employment  with  the  company  ceases  for 
any  reason  before  the  stock  is  fully  paid  for,  all  cash 
payments  will  be  returned,  together  with  5  per  cent 
interest,  the  ernployee  losing  all  claim  on  the  accumu- 
lated dividends.  All  credits  under  the  plan  are  based 
on  full  years  of  continuous  service. 

When  Employees  Are  Laid  Off 

Employees  temporarily  laid  off  owing  to  curtailment, 
or  suspension  of  operations  and  who  return  as  soon 
as  advised  of  the  resumption  of  operations  are  con- 
sidered as  being  continuously  in  the  corporatioji's  em- 
ploy. Employees  absent  more  than  six  consecutive  days 
are  considered  as  having  discontinued  their  employ- 
ment. A  subscription  for  stock  does  not  deprive  the 
company  of  the  right  to  discharge  an  employee.  In 
case  an  employee  dies  before  he  has  paid  for  his  stock 
and  he  has  continued  his  employment  up  to  the  time  of 
his  death  or  last  illness,  the  corporation  will  deliver 
to  his  beneficiary  the  number  of  shares  of  stock  which 
his  cash  payments  and  accrued  dividends  will  pay  for. 
In  case  of  total  disability  due  to  accidental  injury  sus- 
tained while  engaged  in  work  at  the  plant,  a  similar 
settlement  will  be  made  with  the  employee.  The  cor- 
poration reserves  the  right  to  amend  the  plan  or  to 
terminate  it  altogether  at  the  end  of  any  year.  In  that 
event  settlement  will  be  made  \vith  each  employee  under 
the  terms  governing  withdrawal. 

Under  the  plan  if  an  employee  subscribes  for  stock 
at  ,$40  per  share  and  makes  regular  payments  and  is 
credited  with  .$2  per  share  regular  dividend  and  $3  per 
share  profit-sharing  dividend  per  year,  and  is  charged 
5  per  cent  on  the  balance  due  on  stock  subscription,  the 
total  cost  of  the  stock  will  be  $21.90  per  share. 

Under  the  insurance  plan,  the  company  insures  the 
life  of  its  employees  for  $500,  but  in  case  the  employee 
is  a  subscriber  to  the  stock,  the  insurance  is  increased 
to  $1,000.  This  amount  is  further  increased  to  $1,600 
should  the  employee  stockholder  have  been  in  the  cor- 
poration's continuous  employment  for  more  than  five 
years. 

The  profit-sharing  plan  was  placed  in  effect  April  1, 
and  during  the  first  three  months  under  its  operation 
over  2700  employees,  or  approximately  30  per  cent  of 
the  total  employees,  subscribed  for  stock,  their  sub- 
scriptions aggregating  over  45,000  shares. 


Invitations  have  been  issued  by  the  New  England 
Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  Boston,  to  members  of  the  New  Eng- 
land Foundrymen's  Association,  for  a  cruise  about 
Boston  Harbor  and  an  inspection  of  the  company's 
foundry  coke  plant  at  Everett,  Mass.  The  invitation 
is  extended  in  cooperation  with  the  association's  reg- 
ular August  meeting  on  Wednesday,  Aug.  8.  W.  J. 
Lavelle,  manager  coke  sales,  is  in  charge  of  arrange- 
ments. Entertainment  includes  a  buffet  luncheon  dur- 
ing the  harbor  trip  and  a  shore  dinner  at  the  City  Club, 
Boston,  following  the  inspection  of  the  Everett  plant. 


The  Otis  Steel  Co.  expects  to  place  its  new  hot 
strip  steel  mill  in  operation  in  August  and  its  cold- 
rolled  strip  mill  in  September.  Its  new  open  hearth 
plant  will  not  be  ready  for  operation  until  the  first 
of  the  year. 


The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  "Co.  has  placed  an 
order  with  the  Algoma  Steel  Corporation,  Sault  Ste. 
Marie,  Ont.,  for  35,000  tons  of  rails.  The  order,  it  is 
understood,  will  be  sufficient  to  keep  the  rail  mill  busy 
until  the  end  of  Septemher. 
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EMPLOYMENT  AND  WAGES 


Some  Increase  in  Car  Building  and  in  Iron  and 
Steel — Wage  Drop  in  Automobiles 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor  through  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  has  presented  reports  concerning 
the  volume  of  employment  in  June,  1923,  from  6441 
representative  establishments  in  50  manufacturing  in- 
dustries, covering  2,251,565  employees  whose  total  earn- 
ings during  one  week  in  June  amounted  to  $60,066,469. 
Identical  establishments  in  May  reported  2,251,037  em- 
ployees and  total  payrolls  of  $60,409,157.  Therefore  in 
June,  as  shown  from  these  unweighted  figures  for  50 
industries  combined,  there  was  an  increase  over  May 
of  less  than  one-'tenth  of  one  per  cent  in  the  number  of 
employees,  a  decrease  of  0.6  per  cent  in  total  amount 
paid  in  wages,  resulting  in  a  like  decrease  in  the  aver- 
age weekly  earnings. 

In  metal  working  lines,  an  increased  employment  of 
2'/2  per  cent  is  indicated  in  iron  and  steel  and  of  2.9  per 
cent  in  car  building,  comparing  the  returns  for  June 
and  May.    An  increase  of  1  per  cent  is  shown  in  found- 


ries and  machine  shops  and  a  decrease  of  V2  per  cent 
in  automobiles.  Practically  stationary  wages  are  shown 
except  in  the  automobile  industry,  where  the  amount  of 
pajTolls  was  lower  in  proportion  than  the  number  of 
employees.  The  information  tabulated  is  as  follows: 
Number  Average 

ot  Estab-  Number         Week's         Weekly 
Periods        lishments  ot  Men  Payroll  Pay 

Iron  and  Steel: 

May,    1923...      166  211.024        $6,390,933        S30.28 

June,    1923...      166  216.264  6,487,863  30.00 

June,    1922*..      Ill  120,871  2,605,603  21-'.D6 

Automobiles: 

May.    1923...      ISO  263,216  8,925.870  33.91 

June,    1923...      180  261,969  8.474.064  32.35 

June.    1922*..        37  109.090  3,560,005  32.64 

Car. Building  and 

Repairing: 
May.    1923...      187  147,739  4,419,380  29.90 


June.    1923... 

187 

152;026 

WWlWo 

30.07 

June.    1922.  .. 

45,216 

1,259,580 

27.85 

Foundry  and 

Machine  Shops: 
May,    1923...      451  136,658  4.054,644  29.67 

June,    1923...      451  137,960  4.123,064  29.88 


OLD  AND  PROGRESSIVE 


Ninety-Fifth   Anniversary-   of   Morris,   Wheeler   & 
Co.  Is  Celebrated 

The  house  of  Morris,  Wheeler  &  Co.,  Philadelphia, 
has  just  observed  its  ninety-fifth  anniversary.  Founded 
in  1828,  the  business  was  can-ied  on  for  90  years  at 
1608  Market  Street,  then  removing  to  its  present  loca- 
tion at  Thirtieth  and  Locust  Streets,  where  the  plant 
covers  five  acres,  over  four  of  which  are  under  roof. 
An  extensive  description  of  the  company's  warehouse 
and  equipment  appeared  in  The  Iron  Age  of  Feb.  24, 
1921. 

The  business  was  founded  by  Israel  Morris,  the 
grandfather  of  William  P.,  Frederick  W.,  Jr.,  Geoi-ge  L., 
C.  Christopher  and  Reginald  H.  Morris,  given  in  order 
of  seniority,  who  with  Andrew  Wheeler  now  compose 
the  active  members  of  the  company.  Mr.  Wheeler's 
father,  Andrew  Wheeler,  entered  the  business  in  1847, 
remaining  until  his  death  in  1904.  In  1884,  his  son, 
the  present  Wheeler  representative,  entered  the  busi- 
ness, and  became  a  partner  in  1892.  The  treasurership 
of  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Association  was  in  the 
Wheeler  family  for  more  than  40  years.  Andrew 
Wheeler,  Sr.,  succeeded  his  brother  in  the  office  and 
was  in  turn  succeeded  by  his  son. 

In  dealing  with  its  employees,  the  personal  element 
has  figured  strongly  with  MoiTis,  Wheeler  &  Co.  With 
the  fiight  of  time  and  as  the  business  grew  to  larger 
proportions  there  have  been  changes,  of  course,  but 
many  "old  timers"  are  on  the  payroll  and  others  are 
on  the  pension  list  of  the  company.  Two  now  in  the 
service  have  been  active  for  45  years,  and  several  have 
been  in  the  same  employ  over  40  years.  In  addition  to 
carrying  those  who  have  served  long  and  well  on  its 
pension  list,  the  company  also  carries  for  its  people 
group  insurance  covering  the  entire  establishment. 
This  is  in  addition  to  State  insui-ance.  The  group  in- 
surance referred  to  grows  in  value  each  year,  reaching 
its  maximum  at  the  end  of  ten  years. 

Members  of  the  company. are  diffident  in  speaking 
of  its  long  and  successful  history,  but  they  never- 
theless treasure  the  legacies  of  the  past,  as  evidenced 
by  some  framed  documents  in  the  fine  offices  of  the 
company.  One  testifies  how  the  company  in  1851,  at 
the  "Exhibit  of  the  Works  of  Industry  of' All  Nations" 
in  Ix)ndon,  England,  was  given  an  award  for  excellence 
in  iron  boiler  plate,  then  made  by  the  company.  (It 
still  owns  the  plant  at  which  the  boiler  plate  was  made.) 
The  certificate  of  award  was  signed  by  Prince  Albert, 
Consort  of  Queen  Victoria.  Another  interesting  docu- 
ment is  a  letter  signed  by  Millard  Fillmore,  then  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  notifying  the  company  that 
it  had  been  honored  by  the  British  exhibit. 

Other   examples   are   early   bills   of   lading,    one   of 


which  had  been  sent  to  the  company  by  a  customer  of 
50  years'  standing.  This  bill  of  lading  looks  like  a 
small  handbill,  and  has  a  picture  of  a  locomotive  on 
it.  Needless  to  say  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  does  not 
bother  with  such  details  today.  Another,  dated  Aug.  7, 
18.S2,  records  the  shipment  of  16  tons  of  "cast"  and 
"blister"  steel  on  the  good  ship  Monongahela,  from 
England,  the  total  valuation  being  £52  Os.  td. 

A  very  considerable  part  of  the  company's  busi- 
ness is  in  structural  steel,  while  it  carries  large  stocks 
and  does  a  notable  business  in  soft,  refined  and  Swedish 
iron,  C.  R.  steel,  bands,  hoops,  plates,  shapes,  sheets, 
tubes,  rails,  welding  rods  and  all  else  that  a  large  steel 
warehouse  may  be  expected  to  have  on  hand. 


in  First 


Wheeling  Steel  Corporation  Did  \^ 
Half  of  Year 

Wheeling  Steel  Corporation,  in  the  six  months  ended 
June  30  last,  earned  net  profits  of  $2,792,326  and,  after 
providing  for  the  dividends  for  the  period  on  the  pre- 
ferred A  and  B  stocks,  carried  to  the  surplus,  $2,055, 
073.  The  balance  over  the  preferred  dividend  require- 
ments was  equal  to  4  per  cent  on  the  common  stock 
The  report  is  the  best  the  corporation  has  made  since 
organization  three  years  ago,  notwithstanding  that  the 
earnings  did  not  reflect  in  full  the  benefit  of  produc- 
tion from  several  of  its  new  mills  included  in  the  large 
construction  progi-am  and  which  have  not  yet  been 
completed.  Among  the  latter  are  included  the  rod  and 
wire  mill  at  Portsmouth,  Ohio,  which  was  started  on 
April  23  and  which  it  is  announced  will  have  enough 
trained  men  to  operate  it  in  full  within  three  or  four 
months.  The  company  did  not  have  the  benefits  from 
the  large  expenditures  for  additions  and  improvements 
that  have  been  made  at  the  Steubenville  Works,  which 
were  undertaken  so  that  the  works  would  supply  the 
Yorkville,  Beach  Bottom,  Whitaker  and  Martins  Ferry 
mills  with  sheet  and  tin  bars. 

The  statement  also  indicates  the  management  has 
continued  its  policy  of  ci-eating  very  substantial  re- 
sei-ves  for  depreciation  and  other  purposes.  Announce- 
ment also  is  made  that  in  future  a  statement  will  be 
mailed  stockholders  showing  the  result  of  each  quar- 
ter's operations.  The  present  statement  follows: 
Total  income  after  deducting  provisions  for  re- 
pairs and  maintenance  of  plants,  etc $4,829,019 

Provision  for  general  depreciation....  $1,411,671 
Provision  for  exhaustion  of  minerals..  145,085 
Interest  on  bonds  and  borrowed  money.         479.937     2.036,693 


$2,792,326 
$6,010,902 
2,792,326 


Deduct:  Dividends 
On  pret.   A  stock.  2%  per 
On  pref.  B  stock,  3%  per  cei 

Net  surplus  at  June  30 
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('(intiiuious  Diilliii};  MachiiH' 

An  oiKhl-spindle  continuous  drillintc  machine  here 
illustrated  i?  bewiK:  marketed  by  J.  W.  Brown,  Jr.,  101 
South  Thirteenth  Street,  Philadelphia.  The  carrier  con 
taining  the  spindles  and  work  tables  rotates  continu- 
ously around  the  column.  There  is  a  table  for  each 
spindle  and  they  move  with  their  centers  always  in  line. 


The    Spindles    and    Work   Rotate    Continuously    Around    the 

Column.     During   each  revolution  of   the  carrier,   each   table 

drops    clear    of    the    drill    and    the    work    is   removed 

During  each  revolution  of  the  carrier  each  table  drops 
clear  of  the  drill  and  is  again  raised  and.  fed  to  the 
drill.  The  operator  is  stationed  at  the  side  of  the  ma- 
chine at  which  the  tables  drop,  and  as  the  taWes  drop 
he  removes  the  finished  piece  and  replaces  it  with  one 
to  be  machined.  In  many  cases  the  automatic  jig, 
which  is  a  standard  extra  for  the  machine,  is  employed 
to  clamp  the  work.  Tools  for  successive  operations  are 
mounted  in  sequence  in  the  spindles,  "and  the  operator 
advances  the  piece  one  spindle  as  it  comes  to  him  until 
the  piece  is  finished. 

The  spindle  drive  is  from  a  pair  of  spur  gears  on 
the  right-end  of  the  pulley  shaft  to  a  bevel  pinion  and 
a  combined  bevel  and  spur  gear.  Spindle  speeds  are 
changed  by  varying  the  ratio  of  the  spur  gears.  The 
carrier  is  driven  from  the  left-end  of  the  pulley  shaft 
through  the  change  gears,  planetary  gearing,  a  second 
bevel  pinion  and  ^bevel  gear.  The  speed  of  the  carrier 
is  changed  by  means  of  change  gears.  The  smallest 
member  of  the  planetary  gearing  is  5  in.  in  diameter. 
For  the  feed  a  roller  is  provided  at  the  bottom  of  each 
table  plunger,  the  roller  riding  on  a  fixed  cam.  The 
cam  shape  determines  the  feed.  Individual  adjustment 
of  the  table  is  made  by  the  right-and-left  stem,  which 
extends  through  both  parts  of  the  table  plunger.  Simul- 
taneous adjustment  of  all  tables  is  made  by  rotating 
the  large  nut  on  the  taible  by  means  of  the  crank  shown. 

The  depth  of  hole  drilled  with  standard  cam  is  1.  1/16 
in.  The  capacity  in  cast  iron  is  %  in.  diameter  and  % 
in.  in  0.40  corbon  steel.  The  maximum  diameter  in 
facing  1/16  in.  cast  iron  is  1%   in.  and  in  steel  Hi  in. 

The  spindles  are  1  5/16  in.  in  diameter  and  take  a 
No.  3  Morse  Taper.  The  distance  from  the  spindle  to 
th«  top  of  table  when  table  is  at  highest  point  of  the 
cam   is    16   in.   miaximum   and    GVz    in.    minimum.    The 


distance  from  center  of  spindle  to  column  is  HV^  in. 
and  from  center  to  center  of  spindles  in  circle  is  9  in. 
The  maximum  height  of  the  table  from  the  floor  is  39 
in.  The  pulley  is  12x4  in.  and  runs  at  1200  r.p.ni.  The 
total  cam  movement  is  2  in.  All  gears  are  cut  from 
the  solid.  Shafts  are  of  0.40  carbon  steel  and  spindles 
are  of  0.80  carbon  steel  and  mounted  in  ball  bearings. 
Lubrication  is  amply  provided  for  and  all  gears  and 
moving  parts  safeguarded.  A  tapping  attachment  and 
cluster  drill  heads  are  available  as  extras. 

The  floor  space  required  is  3  x  4  ft.,  and  the  weight 
is  3000  lb.  The  power  required  ranges  from  5  to  15 
hp.  according  to  character  of  the  work. 


Ocean  Freight.s  to  Pacific  Coast  Points  to  Be 
Advanced 

The  Atlantic  Inter-Coastal  Steamship  Conference 
has  agreed  on  a  general  advance  in  ocean  freight  rates 
from  Atlantic  to  Pacific  ports,  via  the  Panama  Canal, 
effective  Aug.  1.  The  advance  on  iron  and  steel  in  most 
cases  is  5c.  to  10c.  per  100  lb.  and  in  a  few  instances 
15c.  and  20c.  The  present  rail  rate  from  Pittsburgh  to 
New  York  per  100  lb.  ig  34c.,  to  Baltimore  31c.  and  to 
Philadelphia  32c.  The  present  ocean  rate  from  New 
York,  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia  to  any  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  ports  is  in  most  cases  30c.  per  100  lb.  The  new 
rates  effective  Aug.  1  will  be  as  follows  per  100  lb.: 

Rate 

Steel  bars,  bands,  hoops,  rods    (eliminate  shafting) 0.40 

Reinforcing    metal,    concrete,    lathing,    flooring,    woven 

wire  fencing 0.60 

Billetts,    blooms,     ingots,    muck    bars     (eliminate    steel 

scrap) 0.40 

Bolts,  nuts,  rive's    screws,  washers 0.40 

Castings,    forgings.    molas ;    wheels,    sprocket 0.50 

Boiler    ends    and    heads,    plates     (eliminate    plates    and 

sheets,  Nos.   12   to  16  gage) 0.40 

Plates  and  sheets.  No.  12  or  lighter  gage 0.50 

Manganese;   silicon    (ferro)    (eliminate  pig  iron) 0.40 

Pig  iron    0.35 

Pipe    (other  than   coils),  iron  or  steel    (not  over  12  in. 

in  diameter  but  over  20  ft.  long,  but  not  exceeding 

40  ft.)    0.35 

Over  12  in.  in  diameter  2'^c.  ler  100  lb.  additional  for 

each  additional  inch. 

Nails,  spikes,  wire,  staples 0.40 

Nails,    horseshoe 0.40 

Plates,  shapes  and  bars,  bent  or  not  bent,  punched  or 

not  punched,  angles,  channels,  plates 0.40 

Structural    iron    or   steel,    fabricated    (eliminate    unfab- 

ricated)    0.55 

Rails,   steel  ties — Will   not  apply  on  rails  exceeding   36 

ft. ;  rails  over  36  ft.  and  not  exceeding  60  ft.,  10c. 

per  100  lb.  additional   0.40 

Bars,  bolts,  fastenings,  base  plates,  track  spikes,  tie  rods     0.40 
Tin  plate — In  boxes  strapped   (eliminate  in  crates)  ....      0.40 

All  rates  apply  on  pieces  or  packages  not  exceeding 
30  ft.  long,  except  as  otherwise  provided.  Pieces  or 
packages  over  30  ft.,  but  not  exceeding  60  ft.,  subject  to 
additional  charge  of  10c.  per  100  lb.  Over  60  ft.  special 
arrangements  must  be  made.  Minimum  C.  L.  weight 
as  per  oflScial  classification. 


Standard  Sanitary  Mfg.   Co.'s  New  Plant  at 
Baltimore 

The  Standard  Sanitary  Mfg.  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  manu- 
facturer of  bathtubs  and  similar  articles,  plans  to  begin 
work  on  the  foundation  for  the  fii'st  unit  of  its  plant 
to  be  erected  on  Fifth  Avenue,  near  Camp  Holabird, 
Baltimore,  about  Sept.  1.  The  first  unit,  which  will  be 
the  enamelware  plant,  with  equipment,  etc.,  will  cost 
about  $3,000,000.  No  definite  plans  have  been  made 
for  the  two  additional  units.  H.  Diescher  &  Sons,  Pitts- 
burgh, are  the  engineers  in   charge  of  the  work. 

The  plant  is  to  be  one-story,  2100  ft.  long  with  some 
of  the  buildings  200  ft.  and  others  175  ft.  wide.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  plant  will  be  ready  for  operation  in  the 
spring  of  next  year. 

Theodore  Ahrens  is  president  of  the  company  and 
W.  C.  McKinney  is  vice-president  in  charge  of  manu- 
facture. 
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Radius,  luternal  and  Surface  Grinder  for 
Railroad  Shop  Work 

Wide  adaptability  in  railroad  shop  work  is  claimed 
for  the  heavy  duty  radius,  internal  and  surface  grinder 
illustrated,  which  recently  has  been  placed  on  the  mar- 
ket by  the  Rockford  Milling  Machine  Co..  Rockford,  111. 
The  saving  in  floor  space  by  having  the  radius  bar  in  a 
vertical  position,  as  shown,  is  an  outstanding  feature. 

The  machine  has  a  capacity  for  grinding  radii  from 
18  to  100  in.  The  pendulum  motion  is  independent  of 
the  rest  of  the  machine,  and  may  be  detached  or  the 
radius  bar  swung  out  of  the  way,  if  desired.     This  ar- 


Saving  of  Floor 
Space  By  Having 
Ra.lius  Bar  In  Ver- 
II.  a  I  I'osition  Is  a 
I'.atnie.  The  ma- 
.-liiiu'  may  also  be 
arranged     for     sur- 

gi-inding 


rangement  permits  using  the  machine  as  a  horizontal 
surface  grinder.  A  standard  spindle  is  provided  for 
radius  link  grinding  and  light  surface  grinding.  Pro- 
vision is  made  for  internal  grinding,  planetary  motion 
to  the  spindle  being  through  gearing  which  is  adjusta- 
ble in  the  spindle  head  while  in  motion.  For  heavy  sur- 
face grinding  the  standard  spindle  may  be  replaced 
by  another  designed  for  that  purpose. 

The  base  is  made  up  of  two  heavy  castings  provided 
with  wide  bearing  surfaces  for  the  horizontal  table  and 
spindle  column.  The  vertical  column  for  the  radius 
bar  is  bolted  to  the  back  of  the  base;  this  column  serves 
also  as  a  motor  bracket  for  the  motor  driven  machine. 
The  column  is  130  in.  high  and  the  radius  bar,  1x3 
in.  wide,  is  graduated  in  H  in.  and  is  conveniently  ad- 
justable from  the  operating  position  by  means  of  a 
handwheel. 

For  radius  grinding  the  work  is  held  in  the  vertical 
table  which  is  secured  to  the  radius  bar.  This  table 
measures  12  x  .36  in.  and  is  controlled  in  its  reciprocal 
motion  by  the  horizontal  table  to  which  it  is  clamped. 
The  horizontal  table  is  16  x  48  in.  and  has  a  longitudinal 
feed  of  50  in.,  either  hand  or  power  feed  in  either  di- 
rection. The  reciprocating  motion  is  automatically  con- 
trolled.    The  tables  are  guarded  from  dust  and  grit. 

The  mounting  of  the  spindle  column  and  spindle 
head  may  be  noted  from  the  illustration.  The  column 
has  a  horizontal  movement  of  14  in.,  obtained  by  hand, 
but  power  feed  may  be  provided.  The  spindle  head  has 
vertical  adjustment  of  20  in.  on  the  spindle  column. 
The  spindle  runs  in  ball  bearings  and  means  are  pro- 
vided to  take  up  wear.  Sleeves  of  different  sizes  may 
be  applied.  The  driving  sleeve  is  also  connected  in  the 
housing  by  an  eccentric  spindle,  providing  a  planetary 
motion  for  internal  grinding,  which  can  be  increased  up 
to  \^4,  in.  larger  than  the  diameter  of  the  wheel. 


Motor  drive  is  recommended,  a  7%-hp.,  1200-r.p.m., 
motor  being  used.  A  jack  shaft  may  be  furnished  or 
the  machine  may  be  driven  from  the  line  shaft.  Regu- 
lar equipment  includes  oil  pump,  spindle  with  planetary 
motion  for  hole  grinding,  splash  guards  for  the  table, 
and  a  diamond  holder.  Heavy  surface  grinding  spindle, 
power  horizontal  movement  to  the  spindle  column,  and 
motor  drive  arrangement  are  extras. 

The  height  of  the  machine  is  12  ft.  2  in.  and  the 
floor  space  occupied  81  x  114  in.  The  weight  is  6800 
lb.  net. 


Polisher  with  Overhead  Motor  Drive 

Grinding  and  polishing  machines  of  the  St.  Louis 
Machine  Tool  Co.,  St.  Louis,  are  being  equipped  with 
motor  drive  arranged  as  shown  in  the  accompanying 
illustration  of  the  company's  No.  7  polisher.  Ball  and 
roller  bearings  are  also  now  available  for  the  spindles. 

The  motor  is  carried  on  a  bracket  which  is  bolted  to 
the  rear  of  the  pedestal.  Having  the  motor  out  of  the 
way  of  the  operator  and  the  saving  of  floor  space  are 
among  the  advantages  claimed  for  this  arrangement. 
It  is  also  said  to  prevent  damage  from  dirt  and  dust 
that  usually  accumulates  around  a  motor  that  is  placed 


'J^m^^; 


(iverh.-ad   Mounting  of  Motor  Is  a   Feature 

upon  the  floor,  and  to  protect  the  motor  from  abrasive 
dust  that  frequently  finds  its  way  into  a  motor  mounted 
on  the  spindle  of  the  machine.  There  are  four  sets  of 
bearings,  two  close  to  the  pulley  and  two  close  to  the 
wheels.  Parts  are  said  to  be  easily  disassembled  when 
it  is  desired  to  inspect  the  bearings. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  base  of  the  machine  illus- 
•^rated  is  wider  at  the  front  than  at  the  back.  The  dif- 
ference in  width  is  4  in.  The  flare  toward  the  back  gives 
extra  footing  on  the  floor  and  the  belt  pull  being  toward 
the  rear,  the  arrangement  tends  to  make  the  machine 
stand  more  solidly.  The  width  of  the  front  does  not 
interfere  with  the  operator's  feet. 

The  machine  may  be  equipped  with  belt  guards  of 
the  type  shown,  or  the  top  of  the  column  may  be  closed 
if  it  is  desired  to  drive  the  spindle  by  belt  from  a  shaft 
below  the  floor.  Tight  and  loose  pulleys  may  be  mounted 
on  the  spindle  when  the  drive  is  directly  from  the  line 
shaft.  "The  tight  and  loose  pulley  machines  are  pro- 
vided with  rack  and  pinion  belt  shifter. 


A  McKee  revolving  distributer  is  to  be  installed  on 
the  No.  3  Hazelton  blast  furnace  of  the  Republic  Iron 
&  Steel  Co.,  Youngstown,  by  Arthur  G.  McKee  &  Co., 
Cleveland. 
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Pipe  Threadin<;  aiitl  Cutting  Machine 

The  Landis  Machine  C'o.,  Waynesboro,  Pa.,  has 
added  to  its  line  an  18-in.  pipe  threading  and  cutting 
machine,  the  range  of  which  is  8  to  18  in.,  and  covered 
by  one  die  head  and  one  set  of  chasers. 

The  machine  has  a  single  pulley  drive  and  is  pro- 
vided with  eight  speeds,  which  are  obtained  by  means 
of  a  speed  box  located  beneath  the  main  spindle.  A 
friction  clutch  is  mounted  on  the  main  drive  shaft  with 
the  pulley,  or  if  driven  by  electric  motor  a  chain 
spnuket  may  be  substituted  for  the  pulley.  The  op- 
erating cone  of  the  clutch  is  moved  by  two  levers 
located  at  the  ends  of  the  head  stock  within  easy  reach 
of  the  operator.  The  forward  lever  is  used  for  starting 
.and  stopping  when  making  up  flanges.  The  lever  in 
the  middle  is  for  reversing. 

Gears  are  inclosed  and,  with  the  exception  of  the 
main  driving  gear  and  its  pinion,  they  run  in  oil.  The 
main  bearing.s 
.f  the  hollow 
^pindlo  are  lu- 
bricated with 
rtat  link  chains 
which  run  in  oil 
i  n  reservoirs 
provided  in  the 
base.  The  driv- 
ing pinion  shaft 
and  the  reverse 
shafts  are  lu- 
b  r  i  c  a  t  e  d  by 
sight  feed 
oilea-s. 

At  each  end 
of  the  hollow 
spindle  there  is 
a  three  -  jawed 
i  n  d  e  p  e  ndent 
chuck  for  hold- 
ing the  pipe 
during  opera- 

tion.    The  rear  chuck  is  equipped  with  flange  grips  for 
fitting  flanges. 

The  carriage  which  supports  the  die-head,  the  cut- 
ting ofi'  and  the  reaming  tool  is  moved  either  by  power 
or  by  hand.  Power  traverse  is  both  forward  and  back- 
■ward  and  is  controlled  by  a  lever  located  on  the  operat- 
ing side  of  the  carriage.  In  advancing  the  carriage 
toward  the  chuck,  the  lever  is  pulled  and  held  until 
the  threading  position  for  the  die  is  reached.  In  re- 
versing the  movement  of  the  carriage,  the  lever  is 
pushed  foi-ward  and  held.  Releasing  the  lever  stops 
the  carriage  at  any  point  within  its  travel.  Automatic 
stops  prevent  the  die-head  from  coming  in  contact  with 
the  chuck  in  the  forward  movement  and  the  carriage 
from  running  off  the  guides  in  the  backward  move- 
ment. The  reaming  tool  may  be  quickly  set  to  position 
and  lucked  with  a  lever. 

The  length  of  the  machine  is  12  ft.  2  in.,  the  height 
is  ()  ft.  The  extreme  width  of  the  belt  driven  machine 
over  the  pulley  is  5  ft.  10  in.  and  the  widtih  of  the 
motor  driven  unit  over  the  motor  plate  is  6  ft.  8  in. 
The  weight  is  22,000  lb.  In  the  motor  driven  machine 
the  motor  is  mounted  on  a  base  over  the  gear  box. 


Accidents  at  Coke  Oven  Plants 

Statistics  compiled  'by  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, through  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  show  that  acci- 
dents at  coke  ovens  throughout  the  United  States 
during  the  calendar  year  1922  resulted  in  the  death 
of  29  men  and  the  injury  of  1710  employees.  Of 
the  fatalities  reported,  eight  occurred  at  bee-hive  coke 
ovens  and  21  at  by-product  ovens.  Injuries,  involving 
a  minimum  of  one  day's  disability,  at  beehive  ovens 
amounted  to  474,  while  the  number  reported  from 
by-product  ovens  is  1236. 

The  injury  rate  at  both  bee-hive  and  by-product 
ovens  was  lower  in  1922  than  in  1921.  The  fatality 
rate  for  bee-hive  ovens  was  also  reduced,  but  the  rate 
for  by-product  ovens  increased  slightly. 

At  bee-hive  ovens  98  men  out  of  every  1000  em- 
ployed sustained  injuries,  as  compared  with  119  the 
year  before.  The  fatality  rate  at  ibee-hive  ovens  was 
1.66,  a  reduction 
from  the  1921 
figure  of  1.76. 
For  by-product 
ovens  the  injury 
rate  was  re- 
duced from  1.38 
in  1921  to  92  in 
1922,  while  the 
fatality  rate 
rose  from  1.09 
to  1.57.  These 
rates  are  based 
upon  a  unit  of 
300,000  shifts, 
which  is  equiva- 
lent to  1000  men 
working  300 
days. 

Reports      t  o 
8-In.  Pipe,     The  entire  range  of  tlie  the     Bureau     of 

sheatl  and  one  set  of  chasers  Mines  from  both 

bee-hive  and  by- 
product ovens  showed  a  total  of  19,278  men  em- 
ployed, each  man  averaging  284  days  of  work,  the 
volume  of  work  by  all  employees  being  5,470,939  man- 
days.  Comparing  these  figures  with  1921,  they  indi- 
cate an  increase  of  19  per  cent  in  the  number  of 
employees,  an  increase  of  10  per  cent  in  average  work 
days  per  man,  and  31  per  cent  in  total  number  of 
shifts  worked  in  the  entire  industry. 

Most  of  the  accidents  occurring  at  bee-hive  ovens 
were  due  to  falls  of  persons,  cars  and  motors,  burns, 
falling  objects,  coke-drawing  machines,  hand  tools  and 
nails   and  splinters. 

At  by-product  ovens  21  employees  were  killed  and 
1236  injured,  the  principal  causes  of  accidents  being 
falls  of  persons,  burns,  falling  objects,  hand  tools,  cars 
and  motors,  nails  and  splinters  and  coke-drawing  ma- 
chines, in  the  order  stated. 


The  Youngstown  Boiler  &  Tank  Co.,  Youngstown, 
has  booked  a  total  of  75  55,000-bbl.  oil  tanks  for  the 
Corsicana  field  in  Texas,  all  for  comparatively  early 
delivery.  The  tanks  are  going  forward  at  the  rate  of 
three  or  four  a  week.  This  construction  calls  for  about 
11,000  tons  of  steel  plates,  which  are  being  rolled  by 
Mahoning  Valley  mills.  Heavy  production  of  oil  calls 
for  additional  storage  capacity  and  tank  makers  gen- 
erally are  having  a  heavy  run  of  business  at  this  time. 


The  Union  Mfg.  Co.,  New  Britain,  Conn.,  has  been 
awarded  first  prize,  a  gold  medal,  by  Brazil,  for  an 
exhibit  of  chucks  at  the  South  American  Exposition. 


Machine  Tool  Exhibit  in  New  Haven  Again 
This  Year 

The  New  Haven  branch  of  the  American  Society  of 
Mechanical  Engineers  has  decided  to  hold  another  ma- 
chine tool  exhibit  at  the  Mason  Laboratory,  Yale  Uni- 
versity, Sept.  18,  19,  20  and  21.  The  1922  exhibition 
had  135  exhibits  and  was  attended  by  over  twelve  thou- 
sand  people. 

The  exhibition  will  be  held  again  under  the  joint 
auspices  of  the  New  Haven  branch  of  the  A.  S.  M.  E. 
and  the  Engineering  School  of  Yale  University.  The 
exhibition  is  intended  as  a  cooperative  effort  to  show 
the  best  equipment  and  methods  for  the  benefits  of 
manufacturers,  engineers  and  the  engineering  school. 

A  program  is  promised  to  include  papers  by  lead- 
ing authorities  and  motion  pictures  of  methods  and 
processes.  Information  regarding  the  exhibition  may 
be  obtained  from  the  New  Haven  branch  of  the  Amer- 
ican Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  Mason  Labora- 
tory, 400  Temple  Street,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
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Tramrail  System  in  Car  ^'heel  Foundry 

Efficient  handling  of  material  and  reduced  labor 
costs  are  expected  from  the  tramrail  system  recently 
installed  in  the  foundry  of  the  Standard  Car  Wheel 
Co.,  Cleveland.  It  does  the  handling  from  the  time 
metal  leaves  the  cupola  until  the  car  wheels  are  deliv- 
ered to  the  sand  blast  for  the  final  operation  in  the 
plant.  The  conveying  system  is  partly  hand  and  partly 
electrically  operated. 

The  cupola  at  the  side  of  the  molding  room  is 
tapped  into  a  5-ton  bull  ladle  from  which  1-ton  pouring 
ladles  are  filled.  The  latter  are  carried  over  the  mold- 
ing floor  by  a  hand-propelled  trolley  to  which  an  air 
hoist  is  attached.  Over  the  foundry  floors  are  six  1-ton 
hand-operated  trolleys  equipped  with  air  hoists.  These 
operate  on   six  straight-line  tracks   that   extend   down 


Electric  Hoist  and  Traveling  Conveyor  Delivers 
Castings  to  the  Soaking  Pits.  It  also  takes  the 
wheels  from  the  pits  to  the  storage  floors  at  the  left 

to  a  transverse  aisle  near  the  lower  end  of  the  foundry, 
adjoining  the  soaking  pits.  Car  wheels  are  lifted  from 
the  molds  by  means  of  tongs  suspended  from  the  air 
hoist  and  are  carried  by  a  hand  trolley  down  to  the 
transverse  aisle.  While  still  suspended  from  the  hoist 
the  riser  is  knocked  off.  The  wheel  is  then  transferred 
to  another  trolley  by  means  of  a  rod  and  chain  attached 
to  the  air  hoist  of  this  trolley.  The  track  of  this  trans- 
verse trolley  extends  the  length  of  the  aisle  and  curves 
around  beneath  an  electric  conveyor  that  serves  the 
soaking  pits.  The  wheel  is  dropped  on  the  floor  be- 
neath the  latter  conveyor  and  the  core  is  knocked  out. 

There  are  four  rows  of  soaking  pits  and  above  each 
row  a  tramrail  on  which  runs  a  1-ton  electric  hoist  and 
electric  carrier  operated  from  a  platform  attached  to 
the  conveyor.  Two  of  these  carriers  are  provided  for 
handling  wheels  to  and  from  the  soaking  pits.  After 
the  core  is  knocked  out  the  electric  hoist  lifts  the  wheel 
with  scissor-type  tongs  that  are  inserted  in  the  bore 
and  carries  it  to  a  soaking  pit.  From  the  soaking  pits 
the  electric  hoists  convey  the  wheels  around  to  a  stor- 
age floor  in  the  adjoining  bay,  and  from  storage  to  a 
sand  blast  machine  at  the  end  of  the  bay,  from  where 
they  go  to  the  storage  yard. 

Three  electric  carrier  tracks  are  provided  in  the 
storage  bay.  The  various  conveyor  tracks  are  con- 
nected with  switches  and  crossovers  as  needed  to  make 
the  system  complete. 

With  the  conveyor  system  the  whole  soaking  pit 
unit  is  handled  by  three  men.  One  man  transfers  the 
wheel  from  the  air  hoist,  that  brings  it  from  the  foun- 
dry floor,  to  the  hand-power  hoist  operating  in  the  aisle 
and  pushes  it  to  a  .soaking  pit  floor  where  the  second 
man  knocks  out  the  core  and  hooks  the  wheel  on  to  the 
electric  carrier.     The  third  man  operates  the  electric 


conveyor  and  places  the  wheel  in  the  soaking  pit.  The 
conveyor  system  handles  a  production  of  250  car  wheels 
per  day. 

The  tramrail  installation  was  furnished  by  the 
Cleveland  Crane  &  Engineering  Co.,  Wickliffe,  Ohio. 
The  air  hoists  were  supplied  by  the  Curtis  Pneumatic 
Machinery  Co.,  St.  Louis. 


Spiral  Fluted  Tap 

A  tap  known  as  the  Threadwell  is  being  marketed 
by  the  Wells  Corporation,  Greenfield,  Mass.  It  has 
right-hand'  spiral  flutes,  the  cutting  action  of  which^ 
like  a  twist  drill,  is  said  to  be  designed  on  the  same- 
"shearing"  principle  as  a  properly  ground  lathe  tool. 
Each  tooth  has  a  positive  rake  that  "cuts"  the  metal. 
Each  cutting  edge  has  three  points  of  clearance;  rake 
angle  of  spiral,  rake  angle  of  hook  in  flute  and  clearance 
due  to  relief.  These  are  said  to  be  similar  in  effect 
to  the  three  points  of  clearance  in  a  lathe  turning  tool 
known  as  the  back  rake,  side  rake  and  undercut  clear- 

The  right-hand  spiral,  as  in  a  twist  drill,  is  said  to. 
curl  the  chip  and  propel  it  upward  througii  the  flute 
and  "out"  of  the  hole  with  a  propelling  action  similar 
to  that  of  a  spiral  conveyor,  and  without  jamming  or 
wedging  of  the  chips.  This  feature  is  emphasized  as, 
an  advantage  in  machine  tapping,  as  the  spiral  flute 
tap  does  not  need  to  be  backed  out  to  loosen  the  chips, 
but  taps  out  the  hole  in  one  continuous  forward  mo- 
tion. This  chip  conveying  action  is  also  emphasized 
as  an  advantage  in  tapping  out  "blind"  holes.  The 
spiral  flute  design  is  claimed  to  eliminate  the  necessity 
for  a  set  of  taper,  plug,  and  bottoming  taps.  Unless; 
otherwise  specified  the  tool  is  made  with  a  short  "plug" 
chamfer,  and  will  tap  all  except  "blind"  holes  where  a 
full  thread  is  necessary  clear  to  the  bottom.  In  this, 
case  a  very  short  chamfer  is  ground  on  the  tap,  and 
this  together  with  the  advantages  described  is  said  to. 
make  the  tool  of  unusual  value  as  a  "bottoming"  tap. 

The  chamfering  of  the  tap  is  a  feature.  In  addition: 
to  eccentric  relief,  an  extra  chamfer  is  given  at  the- 
point  where  the  taper  and  straight  parts  usually  meet. 
Easy  starting  is  a  feature.  The  edges  of  the  starting- 
or  chamfered  threads  are  rounded  over  and  sharp  cor- 
ners taken  off.  This  narrows  the  tooth  and  is  intended; 
to  permit  the  thread  to  catch  quickly  without  reaming. 
The  tap  has  a  factor  of  safety  of  eight,  which  is  pointed: 
to  as  due  not  only  to  the  shearing  design  of  the  teeth, 
which  eliminates  much  of  the  cutting  strain,  but  also. 


to  the  rigidity  of  the  tool  which  has  a  less  number  of 
flutes  and  stronger  lands  than  commonly  found.  Rigid- 
ity of  the  lands  is  said  to  prevent  thread  binding  under 
torsional  strain,  also  to  make  the  tap  less  liable  to 
spring  in  working  and  pennit  it  to  hold  Its  size  and 
lead  in  any  material. 


Unusually  complete  information  about  steel  joist 
construction  is  furnished  in  a  32-page  booklet  entitled 
"Truscon  Steel  Joist  Data  Book,"  issued  by  the  Truscon 
Steel  Co.,  Youngstown.  A  series  of  photographs  of  build- 
ings in  which  steel  joists  made  by  the  company  are 
installed  composes  the  first  part  of  the  booklet.  There 
follow  tables  of  properties  of  various  kinds  of  joists 
and  channels,  tables  of  safe  loads  on  several  types 
of  joist  construction,  weights  of  joists  and  building 
materials,  coefficients  for  deflection,  and  tables  of  safe 
stresses.  The  last  part  of  the  booklet  is  devoted  to 
specifications  for  the  company's  joists  and  detailed 
information  about  all  kinds  of  steel  joist  construction,, 
with  numerous   drawings,  photographs   and   tables. 
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Dial  Fed  Tapper  Equippotl  with  Hopptr 

The  dial-fod  multiplo-spindle  tapping  machine  of 
the  Anderson  Die  Machine  Co.,  Bridgeport,  described 
in  Thk  Iron  Aoe  of  Jan.  20,  1922,  is  now  available 
equipped  with  automatic  hopper  feed  as  illustrated,  for 
tapping  knurled  battery  nuts. 

The  hopper  is  driven  by  an  independent  motor,  the 
purpose  of  which  is  to  fill  the  three  chutes  or  runways 
leading  from  the  hopper  to  the  dial,  previous  to  start- 
ing the  machine  for  the  tapping  operation.  The 
mouths  or  exits  from  the  hopper  are  arranged  so  that 
the  nuts  may  leave  the  hopper  only  in  one  way,  turned 
upside  down  for  the  tapping  operation.  A  series  of 
hooks  or  ejectors,  arranged  on  the  inside  of  the  rotary 
plate  that  forms  the  bottom  of  the  hopper,  serve  to 
dislodge  nuts  that  have  the  opposite  end  turned  up 
and  which  tend  to  obstruct  the  feeding  of  nuts  that  are 
properly  turned. 

When    the    indexing   dial    is    stationary,    the    lower 


end  of  the  chutes  aline  with  the  openings  in  the 
dial,  and  the  nuts  are  fed  by  gravity  into  the 
proper  openings  in  the  dial.  As  the  dial  indexes  a  gate 
provided  closes  the  lower  end  of  the  chutes,  which 
prevents  nuts  from  projecting  beyond  the  proper  point 
and  obstructing  the  free  rotation  of  the  dial.  This 
gate  is  timed  and  is  actuated  by  the  movement  of 
the  dial  itself. 

The  ratchet,  spacing  the  dial,  has  18  teeth,  and  for 
each  of  these  there  are  three  openings,  or  54  sta- 
tions, around  the  dial.  For  each  stroke  of  the  ma- 
chine three  nuts  are  tapped.  The  nuts  are  clamped 
in  the  tapping  position  by  means  of  the  cam  mounted 
on  the  vertical  camshaft  of  the  machine.  A  roll 
and  plunger  with  bracket  forms  standard  equipment. 
From  the  plunger  there  is  a  series  of  three  clamping 
jaws,  the  two  side  jaws  being  operated  by  means  of 
a  toggle. 

The  operating  member  of  the  toggle  gear  is  se- 
cured in  a  floating  position  on  the  plunger  operated 
by  the  cam.  In  this  way  variation  in  the  diameter 
of  the  nut  is  compensated  for.  The  central  or  third 
position  is  clamped  by  a  jaw  which  is  mounted  directly 
on  the  plunger  that  provides  the  movement  for  the 
clamping  jaws.  The  timing  of  the  cam  for  accom- 
plishing this  is,  of  course,  adjusted  to  suit  the  various 
other  movements  and  functions  of  the  machine. 

The  ejector  is  made  up  of  three  fingers  mounted  on 
a  bracket  which  moves  up  and  down  with  the  taps. 
They  are  arranged  to  swing  outwardly  and  if  necessary 
force  the  nut  out  of  the  dial. 

The  machines  are  timed  to  run  40  strokes  a  minute, 
producing  theoretically  120  pieces  a  minute  or  7200  an 
hour.  It  is  claimed  that  in  actual  use  three  of  the 
machines,  running  on  a  20-hr.  per  day  schedule,  have 
tapped  from  .37.5,000  to  421,000  pieces. 


Need  of  Technically  Trained  Men  in  Steel  In- 
dustry 

President  Eugene  G.  Grace  of  the  Bethlehem  Steel 
Co.,  in  the  August  issue  of  what  is  known  as  Lehigh 
I.«aflets,  published  by  Lehigh  University,  Bethlehem, 
Pa.,  will  contribute  an  article  on  steel  and  research. 
From  an  advance  copy  of  the  article  the  following  ex- 
tracts have  been  taken: 

Today  we  are  witnessing  production  of  iron  and 
steel  at  an  ascending  rate  which,  if  continued  for  the 
span  of  but  one  generation,  will  yield  more  tons,  it 
seems  fair  to  say,  than  have  been  made  since  man  ap- 
peared on  the  earth.  This  prospect  invites,  as  never 
before,  improvements,  however  small,  in  processes  and 
materials. 

One  of  the  needs  of  the  industry,  always  present, 
is  men  technically  trained  along  practical  lines.  The 
highly  theoretical  engineer  can  accomplish  but  little  in 
a  manufacturing  organization  and  it  is  generally  neces- 
sary that  the  college  graduate  gain  five  or  ten  years' 
practical  experience  before  he  is  found  of  real  value. 
This  is  due,  many  times,  to  his  having  been  trained 
along  theoi-etical  lines  only. 

Our  increasing  knowledge  of  iron  and  its  alloys  has 
not  brought  us  to  the  end  of  the  path.  Rather  it  has 
widened  an  ever  receding  horizon  beyond  which  lie  un- 
solved problems  in  chemistry,  electricity,  metallurgy, 
microscopy,  mechanics  and  many  other  fields,  all  in- 
viting continuing  and   expanding  research. 


New  Copper  Rod  and  Wire  Mill  in  Chicago 

The  Brenner-Moxley-Mervis  Co.,  whose  temporary 
address  is  in  care  of  the  American  Insulated  Wire  & 
Cable  Co.,  954  West  Twenty-first  Street,  Chicago,  has^ 
awarded  contract  for  the  first  unit  of  a  plant  for  the 
manufacture  of  co^er  rods  and  drawn  copper  wire. 
The  company  has  bought  an  eight-acre  tract  of  ground 
at  Kedzie  Avenue  and  the  Chicago  Drainage  Canal. 
The  first  unit,  to  cost  approximately  $500,000,  will 
have  a  frontage  on  Kedzie  Avenue  of  116  ft.  and  a 
depth  of  338  ft.,  and  will  be  in  operation  in  September. 
Other  units  will  be  built  as  the  business  of  the  company 
expands,  the  ultimate  expenditure  for  plant  and  equip- 
ment to  be  about  $6,000,000.  Present  plans  call  for 
the  consumption  of  10,000,000  lb.  of  copper  annually. 

The  new  company  is  headed  by  Nathan  T.  Brenner,, 
president  of  the  American  Insulated  Wire  &  Cable  Co. 
The  vice-presidents  are  William  J.  and  George  T.  Mox- 
ley,  who  are  officers  of  William  J.  Moxley,  Inc.,  manu- 
facturer of  margarine.  N.  T.  Brenner,  Jr.,  and  Meyer 
B.  Mervis,  both  with  the  American  Insulated  Wire  & 
Cable  Co.,  are  treasurer  and  secretary,  respectively, 
of  the   new  company. 

Copper  rods  and  wire  are  not  now  extensively  manu- 
factured in  the  Central  West,  most  of  the  existing 
plants  being  located  on  the  Atlantic  Seaboard  or  in 
Montana. 


Final  details  of  the  sale  of  the  Damascus  Bi-ake 
Beam  Co.,  Cleveland,  to  the  American  Steel  Foundries 
has  been  concluded,  and  the  Cleveland  plant  has  passed 
to  the  control  of  the  latter  company,  but  will  continue 
to  be  operated  under  its  old  name  as  a  separate  unit. 
Three  members  of  the  old  board  have  been  elected  to 
the  new  directorate,  which  will  be  headed  by  R.  P. 
Lament,  president  of  the  American  Steel  Foundries. 
The  directors  to  remain  are  S.  Livingstone  Mather, 
John  J.  Stanley  and  H.  C.  Robinson.  Mr.  Lamont  will 
be  chairman  of  the  board,  and  other  oflScers  and  di- 
rectors of  the  Damascus  company  will  be  R.  H.  Ripley, 
president;  F.  E.  Patterson,  vice-president,  and  A.  E, 
Adamson,  formerly  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the 
Damascus  company,  Mr,  Ripley  is  vice-president  of 
the  American  Steel  Foundries  and  Mr.  Patterson  is  sec- 
retary and  treasurer  of  that  company.  The  American 
Steel  Foundries  acquired  control  of  the  Damascus  com- 
pany through  an  exchange  of  stock,  the  Chicago  com- 
pany giving  1%  shares  of  prefei-red  stock  for  each 
share  of  Damascus  common  stock. 
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New  Pump  for  Hydraulic  Presses 

A  variable-delivery  pump  designed  primarily  for 
us€  with  hydraulic  presses  but  adaptable  also  to  other 
service  has  been  placed  on  the  market  by  the  Oilgear 
Co.,  Milwaukee.  The  new  unit,  which  is  designated 
as  type  W,  has  a  maximum  capacity  of  3060  cu.  in.  per 
min.  and  maximum  working  pressure  1000  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

Steady  flow  of  oil  free  from  pulsation  is  a  feature 
claimed.  "  The  amount  of  oil  delivered  to  the  press  cyl- 
inder is  controlled  by  means  of  a  single  lever  attached 
to  the  stroke-changing  mechanism  through  a  hydrau- 
Hcally-operated  control  cylinder.  The  instantaneous 
response  to  the  control  handle  is  emphasized. 

The  essential  parts  of  the  new  unit  are  similar  to 
those  of  the  company's  type  QC  control  pump  pre- 
viously described.  These  parts  include  the  revolving 
driver  carrying  the  cross  heads  and  plungers,  the  cyl- 
inder barrel  and  plungers,  the  ground  ported  pintle 
upon  which  the  cylinder  barrel  rotates,  and  the  swing- 
ing arm  by  means  of  which  the  revolving  barrel  may 
be  shifted  "relative  to  the  driver,  in  order  to  regulate 
the  length  of  the  pump  stroke.     The  assembly  of  the 


Another  South  African  Steel  Merger 

Proposed  amalgamation  of  the  South  African  Iron 
&  Steel  Corp.,  Ltd.,  and  the  Newcastle  Iron  &  Steel 
Co.,  Ltd.,  is  reported  to  the  Department  of  Commerce 
by  Consul  C.  J.  Pisar,  Capetown.  Announcement  of 
the  proposed  merger  followed  shortly  upon  the  amal- 
gamation of  the  Union  Steel  Corporation,  Ltd.,  with 
the  South  African  Iron  &  Steel  Corporation,  Ltd.  The 
consolidation  of  the  three  plants  will  bring  the  com- 
bined output  appreciably  nearer  the  Government's 
bounty  of  15  shillings  per  ton  offered  in  respect  of 
plants  with  a  minimum  capacity  for  iron  and  steel  pro- 
duction from  native  ores  of  50,000  tons  per  annum.  It 
is  repoited  that  the  new  concern  has  the  support  of 
large  and  important  financial  houses  and  steel  pro- 
ducers in  England. 

According  to  the  Minister  of  Mines  and  Industries, 


Variable-Delivery  Pump  for  Hydraulic  Presses. 
The  miachine  with  two  sides  of  the  casing  re- 
moved to  show  hydraulic  control,  swinging  arm 
and  overload  reliet  valves  is  above.  Arrange- 
ment of  control  handle  and  piping  is  shown  in 
full   view  at  the  le£t 


plungers  and  cross  heads  differs  from  that  in  the  type 
QC  in  that  the  plungers  are  closely  coupled  to  the  cross 
heads.  This  is  intended  to  provide  a  suction  action 
that  makes  it  unnecessary  to  depend  on  a  large  auxil- 
ary  gear  pump.  The  type  W  is  equipped  with  a  small 
gear  pump  to  keep  the  running  parts  well  lubricated 
and  to  operate  the  control  cylinder. 

Hydraulic  control  for  regulating  the  stroke  of  the 
main  pump  consists  of  a  double-acting  hydraulic  cylin- 
der and  a  piston  which  is  attached  to  the  stroke-chang- 
ing arm  by  a  cross  yoke  and  two  links.  These  are  ar- 
ranged so  that  a  heavy  spring  holds  the  pins  at  all 
■times  against  one  side  of  their  bearings  in  the  links, 
cross  yoke  and  arm,  thereby  preventing  play  in  the 
joints.  Oil  pressure  to  the  control  cylinder  is  regu- 
lated by  a  small  balance  piston  valve  that  admits  oil 
to  one  end  of  the  cylinder  and  at  the  same  time  per- 
mits it  to  flow  from  the  opposite  end.  This  construc- 
tion is  said  to  provide  a  hydraulic  dashpot  which  holds 
the  arm  rigid  in  any  position. 

Oil  is  delivered  from  the  ports  through  the  passages 
in  the  main  pintle  down  through  one  of  the  two  pas- 
sages provided  in  the  casting  which  forms  the  arm  on 
which  the  pump  unit  rotates.  When  oil  is  flowing  down 
through  one  passage  it  is  being  drawn  up  through  the 
other.  The  direction  of  flow  in  these  passages  depends 
on  the  direction  of  flow  of  oil  from  the  pump.  The 
oil  passages  in  the  arm  communicate  with  suitable 
passages  in  the  lower  pintle  and  these  in  turn  with 
the  delivery  and  intake  pipes.  An  automatic  two-way 
valve  is  provided  to  assure  proper  direction  of  flow  of 
oil  to  and  from  the  sump. 


the  Union  Steel  Corporation,  Ltd.,  Vereeniging,  Trans- 
vaal, produced  14,434  tons  of  steel  in  1921,  valued  at 
£361,468.  The  South  African  Iron  &  Steel  Corporation, 
Ltd.,  Pretoria,  Transvaal,  operated  only  four  months 
in  1921,  and  produced  1148  tons  of  pig  iron  with  an 
experimental  furnace. 

The  Newcastle  Iron  and  Steel  Works,  Ltd.,  New- 
castle, Natal,  the  latest  entrant  into  the  combine,  has 
completed  the  erection  of  a  blast  furnace  with  a  capac- 
ity of  150  tons  per  day.  This  plant  is  favorably  situ- 
ated as  regards  raw  materials,  coke,  clay,  etc.,  but  has 
not  been  in  active  operation  during  the  past  year  on 
account  of  lack  of  capital.  For  the  purposes  of  the 
amalgamation,  the  assets  of  this  company  are  valued  at 
£175,000. 


Powdered  Coal  for  Malleahle  Plant 

The  Albion  Malleable  Iron  Co.,  Albion,  Mich.,  has 
decided  to  provide  a  pulverized  coal  installation  for  fir- 
ing eight  20-ton  malleable  melting  furnaces,  five  bat- 
teries of  core  ovens  and  an  annealing  oven,  and  it  is 
expected  that  the  ladle  drying  ovens  will  also  be  fired 
with  pulverized  coal.  The  installation  is  to  be  made  by 
the  Grindle  Fuel  Equipment  Co.,  Harvey,  111.  It  will 
include  coal-handling  equipment,  a  Grindle  10-ton  per 
hr.  multiple-tube  dryer,  two  6-roller  high-side  air-sep- 
aration pulverizers,  pneumatic  conveying  system 
equipped  with  automatic  control  device,  and  storage 
hoppers  with  feeding  and  burning  equipment  at  each 
furnace. 
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ACCIDENTS  LESS  FREQUENT 

(Iralilyinf;  Decline  in  Rates  in  Nearly  All  Kituls 
of  Iron  and  Steel  Plants 

Washington,  July  31.— Definite  decline  in  accident 
rates  was  shown  in  the  iron  and  steel  industry  as  a 
whole  as  between  the  two  five-year  periods  of  liilO- 
1914  and  1915-1919,  while  the  two  years  following, 
1919-1920,  had  lower  rates  than  those  for  the  averace 
of  the  preceding  five  years  and  there  was  a  slight  de- 
cline from  1920-1921.  Lucian  W.  Chancy  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Labor  Statistics,  Department  of  Labor,  is 
author  of  a  pamphlet  on  "Statistics  of  Industrial  Acci- 
dents in  the  United  States"  just  issued,  which  reveals 
the  trend  of  accident  frequency  in  the  iron  and  steel 
and  other  industries  of  the  United  States. 

Accident  rates  for  blast  furnaces  are  among  the 
highest  found  in  the  industry,  it  is  pointed  out,  but  as 
an  offset  some  of  the  most  definite  reductions  which 
can  anywhere  be  found  are  reported  for  this  depart- 
ment. While  the  figures  for  total  accident  frequency 
in  the  Bessemer  department  make  a  satisfactory  series 
the  severity  rates  for  the  second  five-year  period  are 
higher  than  those  for  the  first  five  years  and  1921  is 
higher  than  1920. 

Open  heai-ths  are  shown  to  have  a  marked  decline 
in  accident  frequency,  while  the  severity  rates,  though 
in  less  degree  have  still  definitely  declined.  The  acci- 
dent rates  for  foundries  are  somewhat  disappointing 
as  regards  the  progress  of  accident  prevention.  As 
compared  with  the  basic  metallurgical  processes  the 
foundries  have  a  lower  accident  severity  with  a  higher 
accident  frequency. 

Heavy  rolling  mills  show  a  steady  and  marked  de- 
cline in  accident  frequency,  but  in  severity  the  second 
five-year  period  was  slightly  higher  than  the  first.  In 
1920  and  1921,  however,  there  was  quite  a  drop.  From 
the  first  five-year  period  to  1921  severity  declined  67 
per  cent.  Plate  mills  exhibit  one  of  the  most  uniform 
declines   in    both   frequency   and   severity   of   accidents 


which  is  on  record.  Frequency  had  a  decline  of  54  per 
cent  and  severity  of  50  per  cent  during  the  period 
covered. 

The  accident  rates  for  sheet  mills  were  strikingly 
low  at  the  beginning  of  the  period  and  from  that  low 
point  decline  irregularly  hut  definitely.  Tube  mills 
share  with  sheet  mills  the  lowest  accident  rates,  both 
frequency  and  severity,  found  in  any  of  the  depart- 
ments of  the  iron  and  steel  industry.  A  notable  fea- 
ture of  their  experience  is  the  very  striking  decline  in 
accident  frequency  which  the  table  shows.  This  is  re- 
lated closely  with  the  large  u.se,  in  mills  of  this  type, 
of  a  foreman's  bonus  for  accident  reduction. 

The  production  of  the  structural  elements  of  bridges 
and  steel  frame  buildings  is  shown  by  the  accident 
rates  for  fabricating  shops  to  be  a  matter  of  consider- 
able hazard.  These  accident  rates  have  declined  in 
considerable  measure  and  rather  regularly.  In  wire 
drawing  a  very  notable  decline  is  to  be  observed  in  acci- 
dent frequency. 

The  report  includes  a  table  which  provides  a  pre- 
cise idea  of  the  trend  of  events  in  specified  depart- 
ments, the  accident  rates  ibeing  computed  for  five-year 
intervals  from  that  ending  in  1911  to  that  ending 
in   1921. 

The  decline  in  accident  frequency  from  the  first 
period  to  the  last  in  the  several  departments  was  as 
follows:  The  industry,  43  per  cent;  blast  furnaces,  52 
per  cent;  Bessemer,  64  per  cent;  open  hearths,  47  per 
cent;  heavy  rolling  mills,  51  per  cent;  plate  mills,  46 
per  cent;  and  sheet  mills,  24  per  cent.  In  accident 
severity  the  decline  was  as  follows:  The  industry,  32 
per  cent;  blast  furnaces,  46  per  cent;  Bessemer,  29  per 
cent;  open  hearths,  23  per  cent;  heavy  rolling  mills, 
25  per  cent;  plate  mills,  50  per  cent;  and  sheet  mills, 
45  per  cent. 

Foundries  is  the  only  department  to  show  an  in- 
crease for  both  accident  frequency  (5  per  cent)  and 
severity  (20  per  cent).  Two  departments,  plate  mills 
and  sheet  mills,  show  a  greater  decline  in  accident  se- 
verity than  in  frequency;  the  others  have  a  greater 
decline  in  frequency. 


WELDING  IRON  ELECTRICALLY 


Use  of  Gray  Iron  Electrodes  on  Iron  Castings  by  a 
French  Investigator — How  Carbon  Was  Added 

A  brief  and  very  interesting  note  on  the  welding  of 
cast  iron  with  the  electric  arc  appeared  in  the  April 
issue  of  the  Revue  de  Metallurgie,  by  M.  Lebrun.  He 
says  this  solution  of  a  difficult  problem  was  reached  in 
France  toward  the  end  of  1920.  Previous  efforts  had 
not  given  a  proper  weld.  In  the  case  of  steel  electrodes, 
which  were  generally  used,  a  thin  layer  of  white  iron 
between  the  added  metal  and  the  piece  to  be  welded  was 
found  which  was  brittle  and  without  solidity.  When 
gray  cast  iron  electrodes  were  used  the  combustion  of 
considerable  of  the  carbon  and  silicon  of  the  iron  gave 
white  iron  as  a  result. 

Success  was  reached  by  using  gray  iron  electrodes 
sufficiently  high  in  silicon,  and  by  incorporating  carbon 
in  the  added  metal  so  as  to  compensate  for  that  burned 
away  during  fusion  of  the  electrode  in  the  arc.  This 
taking  up  of  carbon  is  possible  because  the  cast  iron 
remains  liquid  long  enough  and  also  during  this  period 
of  fusion  it  is  subjected  to  a  kind  of  intense  stirring 
which  comes  probably  from  gas  evolution.  The  carbon 
added  in  the  form  of  graphite  or  charcoal  easily  dis- 
solves in  the  deposited  metal  because  of  this  stirring 
action  and  the  metal  is  again  changed  to  gray  iron. 

Different  methods  may  be  worked  out  for  insuring 
a  regular  addition  of  carbon  to  the  deposited  molten 
metal.  The  most  simple  in  practice  is  to  surround  the 
cast  iron  electrode  with  a  covering  containing  a  large 
percentage  of  graphite  or  charcoal,  and  of  convenient 
thickness.  The  rods  may  be  provided  with  a  groove 
containing  the  needed  carbon;  they  may  be  hollow,  or 
a  mechanical  method  of  adding  the  carbon  may  be 
arranged.  The  principle  is  to  replace  the  cai-bon  burned 
out  by  the  arc. 

In  the  original   article   three   photomicrographs  are 


given  of  metal  deposited  according  to  this  process. 
They  show  cast  iron  with  plenty  of  graphite  and  very 
little  free  cementite,  which  would  indicate  that  the 
metal  would  machine  easily.  This  is  borne  out  in  prac- 
tice. The  metal  has  a  much  finer  gi-ain  than  that  of 
ordinary  cast  iron  while  still  preserving  the  same  ease 
of  working  and  strength.  Analysis  gives  the  following 
results: 

Ordinary  Metal  Deposited 

Cast  Iron,  by  the  Arc. 

Per  Cent  Per  Cent 

Combined   inrbon 0.38  0.20 

Graiphitle   carbon 2.80  2.00 

Total   carbon 3.18  2.20 

Manganese     0.66  0.85 

Phosphoru.s    1.27  1.76 

.Sulphur   0.05  0.058 

Silicon    2.21  4.04 

Neither  blowholes  nor  hard  spots  are  found  in  the 
weld.  Before  welding,  the  pieces  to  be  welded  should 
be  heated  or  else  the  first  part  of  the  deposited  metal 
solidifies  too  rapidly  to  have  time  to  take  up  carbon,  and 
the  iunction  zone  shows  white  iron  and  undissolved  car- 
bon, which  gives  a  poor  weld.  The  temperature  of 
preheating  should  be  at  least  1300  deg.  Fahr.     G.  B.  w. 


The  Peebles  Mfg.  Co.,  Newton  Falls,  Ohio,  has 
awarded  a  contract  for  two  additional  factory  build- 
ings, one  100  X  100  ft.  and  the  other  40  x  480  ft.  The 
outer  walls  are  to  be  of  corrugated  iron  and  the  interior 
wall  of  wood.  It  is  necessary  to  build  structures  of 
this  kind,  instead  of  brick,  in  order  that  they  may  be 
completed  in  time  to  house  additional  machinery  which 
has  been  ordered.    The  company  manufactures  railroad 


A  gold  medal  for  its  chucks  was  awarded  to  the 
Union  Mfg.  Co.,  New  Britain,  Conn.,  by  the  Brazilian 
Centennial  Exposition  at  Rio  de  Janeiro. 


Iron  and  Steel  Exports  Decline  Sharply 

Imports  for  June  Also  Are  Less — Movement  of  Pig  Iron 

to  United  States  for  Fiscal  Year  Amounted  to  655,286 

Tons — Efforts  to  Increase  Exports  Expected 


Washington,  July  31. — Iron  and  steel  exports  in 
June,  1923,  totaled  171,183  tons,  valued  at  $21,242,193, 
reflecting  a  sharp  decrease  of  32,206  tons  under  May, 
while   imports  of  iron   and  steel  in  June  amounted  to 


Exports  of  Iron  and  Steel 
(Gross  Tons) 

Twelve  Months 
June  Ended  June 

1922  1923  1922  1923 

Pis   iron                              .  1,996  2.960  28,330  31.891 

Ferromanianese    55  200  1.021  3.638 

Ferrosilicon    58  45  463  931 

Scrap     ..: 8>739  4,372  60.875  40,074 

Ingots,    blooms,    billets.  ._ 

sheet  bar,   skelp 13.178  9.652  63.127  113.377 

Iron  and  steel  bars....  19.084  15.669  102.190  16b. S62 

Alloy  steel  bars* 229  280  4.673  2.b94 

Wire  rods 3.565  2,626  41.123  24.3S0 

Plates,  iron  and  steel .  .  9. 844  11,177  119.851  109.124 

Sheets,  galvanized    ....  10.628  10.664  82,172  112.J44 

Sheets    black   steel....  23,823  9.995  299,328  101.306 

Sheets,  black  iron 721  2.214  6.639  12.6d4 

Hoops,  bands,  strip  steel  3.032  2.787  25,033  38,312 

Tin   plate,    terne    plate,  ..  .„ 

etc. 8,160  6.966  78.551  83,434 

Structural  shapes,  plain  _  __  ,„  ..  . 

material 6.023  12,141  113.224  112.114 

Structural  material, 

fabricated   2,380  5.807  23,281  86,724 

Steel   rails 43,672  18.937  240.162  240,477 

twitches.^frogsllt^^.'  5,378  2,964  23.962  37.991 
Boiler      tubes,      welded 

pipe   and    fittings 18,718  17,940  161.857  170,845 

Cast  iron  pipe  and  flt-  „„  „„„  ,,<,„- 

tings     1.686  1.781  26.377  44.69o 

Plain  wire    11.283  11.182  83.840  94,684 

Barbed  -wire  and  woven 

wire   fencing    8.825  8.854  42.363  83.290 

Wdre  cloth   and  screen-  

ing«    170  125  622  1.579 

Wire  rope  and  cable* .  .  333  779  2,312  6,086 

Wire  nails    4,675  4,525  51.286  34.829 

All      other     nails     and  „    ,„ 

tacks    913  705  7,126  8.458 

Horseshoes     50  168  703  1,109 

Bolts,   nuts,    rivets  and                                               .„„.„ 

washers,  except  track  1.868  2.094  14.620  18,8o8 

Car  wheels   and   axlest  1.986  1,833  8,178  17.274 

Iron  oastingst    729  934  5.233  9.984 

Steel  castingst    97  590  1.249  3..3o3 

Forgingst      387  217  1.262  2.»58 

Machine   screwst    10  .  •  ■  •  85              

Total    212.295        171,183    1,721.418    1,816,329 

♦Xot  reported  separately,  prior  to  January.  1922. 
tPrevious  to  January.  1922.  reported  by  value  only. 

68,019  tons,  valued  at  $2,597,159,  a  decrease  of  7866 
tons  from  the  preceding  month.  Exports  of  machinery 
in  June  were  valued  at  $23,631,349,  an  increase  of 
$205,907  over  May.  Imports  of  machinery  were  valued 
at  $911,901,  as  against  $1,378,275  in  May.  Exports 
of  machine  tools  in  June  totaled  7567  in  number  and 


$443,645    in   value   as   compared   with   7697    valued   at 
$478,456  in  May. 

One  of  the  striking  comparisons  of  the  import  and 
export  figures  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  with  June, 
1923,  is  the  approach  in  volume  of  the  former  to  the 
latter.  The  total  imports  of  1,111,929  tons,  valued 
at   $39,101,367,   is   only   704,397   tons   under   the    total 


Machine  Tool  Exports 

^May.  1923-^  , — June.  1923 — , 

Quantity  Value  Quantity  Value 

Lathes     67  $57,138  64  $96,385 

Boring  and  drilling  machines      135  42,106  307  44.710 

Planers,  shapers  and  slotters          8  17.256  17  26.855 

Bending  and  power  presses. .         24  27.038  21  10,703 

Gear  cutters    9  17.787  89  9.971 

Milling  machines    22  24.914  29  34.830 

Thread-cutting   and    screw 

machines     84  71.476  54  36,384 

Punching   and   shearing    ma- 
chines             30  14,167  300  14.890 

Power  hammers   18  8.150  9  7.1.58 

Rolling  machines   3  3.000  2  485 

Sharpening  and  grinding  „„„„. 

machines     3,767  112.779  1,824  72,034 

Chucks,  centering,  lathe,  drill 
and    other     metal-working 

tools    2.435  27.080  3.818  24,344 

Pneumatic  portable  tools 1,095  55,565  1,033  64,896 

Totals 7,«97  $478,456  7,567  $443,645 


iports  of  Iron  and  Steel  into  the  United  States 

(In  Gross  Tons) 

Twelve  Mor 
June  Ended  Ji 


1922  1923 

Pig  iron    5.850  30,033 

Ferromanganese    13.535  11.786 

Ferrosilicon    1.518  1,008 

Scrap    10,000  15.717 

Steel   ingot.s.   blooms. 

billets,  slabs  and  steel 

bars    1.089  73G 

Rails  and  splice  bars. .      6.586  4,244 

Structural  shapes 154  720 

Boiler  and  other  plates*     119 

Sheets    and   saw   plates          29  104 

Bar  iron    268  1.365 

Tubular  products* 285 

Castings    and   forgings*     385 

Kails  and  screws* 198 

Tinplate    64  124 

Bolts,    nuts,    rivets    and 

washers*     7 

Wire   rods    62  502 

Round     iron     and     steel 

wire*    554 

Flat     wire      and      strip 

steel* S3 

Wire  rope  and  insulated 

wire,  all   kinds* 49 

Total    39,155  68,019 

Manganese  ore    44,329  36,138 

Iron  ore    133.817  277,380 

Magnesite    7,662  11,490 

•Not  reported  separately  previous  to  St 


exports  for  the  same  period,  which  amounted  to 
1,816,329  tons,  valued  at  $199,848,561.  This  unusual 
situation  of  a  comparatively  small  difference  from  a 
point  of  tonnage  between  imports  and  exports  is,  of 
course,  especially  due  to  the  unprecedented  movement 


17.478  25.511 

29.105  24,791 

1.525  10.696 

1,623 

334  1,087 

2.919  10.991 

3.284 

1.814 

924 

356  9.976 

171 

1.218  2.983 

2.885 

812 

469 

186,186  1,111,929 

257,208  306,610 

264,318  2,255.951 

76,712  125,774 


Imports  of  Machinery 

—12  Months  Ended-^ 

June. 

June. 

1922 

19J3 

1922 

1923    • 

Metal  -  working     ma- 

chine    tools    and 

parts    $21,255 

$16,814 

$194,546 

Agricultural    machin- 

ery and  implements  230.255 

295,426 

1,738.394 

Electrical    machinery 

and  apparatus* 

Other     power    gener- 

ating   machinery* 

Other    machinery....    200.016 

199,731 

cultural    92,619 

333,591 

1,628,832 

Total    $544,145 

$911,901 

$6,743,425 

$10,302,008 

•Not  reported  previous  to 

Sept.  22, 

1922. 

of  incoming  shipments  of  pig  iron,  and  in  a  lesser 
degree  to  the  heavy  imports  of  scrap.  Pig  iron  im- 
ports alone  amounted  to  655,286  tons  during  the  fiscal 
year,  or  considerably  more  then  one-half  of  the  total 
imports,  while  imports  of  scrap  amounted  to  226,502 
tons.  The  large  imports  for  the  fiscal  year  1923  are 
also  emphasized  when  compared  with  those  for  the 
corresponding  period  of  1922  with  a  total  of  only  186,- 
186  tons,  valued  at  $17,875,143. 
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Iron  and  Steel  Exports  by  Cormtriea 
(Gross  Tons) 


1923  June,  192 
Plalea: 
Cuniidii    ....10,082      87,921 


12  Months 
June,      lOnded 
1923  June,  1923 
Tin  Plate: 

Canada    2,942      25,105 

Japan    , 1,862     24,653 


Australia     .  . 

(Less  than  H  ton)      3.209 
China    

Oalvaniecd  Sheets; 

Canada    4,632 

Cuba    1,271 

Philippine 

Islands  . .  730 
Australia  .  .  708 
ArBentlna   .  .       432 

Mexico 356 

Jaipan     279 

Central 

America  . .  254 
Colombia     .  .       196 

China   194 

Dutch      Bast 

Indies     ...       136 

Bla<:k  Steel  Sheets: 

Canada    4,917     55,494 

Japan     3,368      33,148 

Argentina   . .         38       3,892 


2,858 


5,706 
5.867 
3,994 


1,142 


China 

Argentina.  . .  343 

Cuba    314 

Italy     11 

Steel  Rails: 

Cuba    6,906 

ICwantung  ..  5,742 


5.671 
4,232 
3,258 
2,779 


9,495 


42,245 
9,183 

Canada    2,275     28,970 

Japan     484      87,579 

Honduras  . .  2 
Chosen 

Oalvanixed  Wire: 
Argentina  . .   3,305 

Brazil     1.693 

Japan     1,617 

Canada  ' 

Chile     480 

Australia  ...       367 

Barbed  Wire: 
West  Indies.    1,779     1 
Argentina   . .   1.479     1 

Brazil     1,099      1 

Canada  ....  451 
Australia  ...  324 
Colombia  ...       258 


19,422 
8,452 

14,372 
406  16,720 
6,199 


Exports  for  the  fiscal  year  1922  were  1,721,418  tons, 
valued  at  $181,377,620,  a  decrease  of  94,911  tons  under 
exports  for  the  fiscal  year  1923.  The  latter,  however, 
showed  a  decrease  of  69,968  tons  under  exports  for 
the  calendar  year  1922. 

Declines  were  shown  in  exports  in  June  under  May 
in  most  of  the  important  items  and  were  particularly 


Pig  Iron  and  Scrap  Imports  by  Countries 


(Gross  Tons) 


Pig  Iron: 

England    

Canada   

British  India    . 

Scotland    

China     

Germany     .  .  .  . 

Belgium    

France     

Sweden    

Netherlands    .. 

Austria    

Cuba    

Scrap: 

Canada   

Cuba    

England    

Scotland    

Mexico     

Panama    

Sweden    

Dutch  Guiana 


Twelve 

Months  Ended 

June.  1923 

297,967 

50.216 

8,703 

112.014 

1,252 

22,734 

58,707 

95,894 

863 

2,537 

299 

4,100 

161.131 
36.963 
13.295 
2,767 


steel  manufacturers  will  make  an  earnest  attempt  to 
increase  exports  during  the  last  six  months  of  1923, 
and  will  find  it  possible  to  intensify  their  effort  be- 
cause it  is  understood  that  they  are  in  a  better  position 
both  to  meet  prices  of  European  competitors  and  to 
take  on  added  bookings  for  foreign  delivery.  It  is 
recognized  that  some  foreign  maker.s  are  quoting  prices 
which   it  is   difficult,   if   not   impossible,  for   American 


marked  in  the  case  of  steel  rails,  the  largest  item  of 
export  in  June,  with  a  total  of  only  18,937  tons,  as 
against  30,847  tons  in  May.  The  falling  off  in  exports 
of  this  item  as  well  as  in  some  of  the  other  prominent 
products  such  as  black  steel  sheets  is  attributed  partly 
to  the  decreased  purchases  by  Japan.  Japan  was  by 
far  the  largest  foreign  buyer  of  steel  rails  for  the 
fiscal  year,  taking  87,579  tons,  while  Cuba  ranked 
second,  taking  42,245  tons.  Canada,  which  again  is 
the  principal  market  of  exports  of  American  iron  and 
steel,  led  as  the  principal  buyer  for  the  fiscal  year 
of  plates,  galvanized  sheets,  black  steel  sheets,  and 
tin  plate.  In  the  last  named  product,  however,  Japan 
was  a  close  second. 

The  belief  prevails  here  that  American   iron  and 


^c^^i'\- 

Imp 

arts  of  Iron  Ore  by  Countries 
(Gross  Tons) 

^12  Monti 

June,            June,             June, 

1922               1923               1922 

49,722            77,641            90,129 

45,047            66,000          103,394 

21,984            21,580 

347            11,100              4,182 
38,701          100,655            45,033 

s  Knded-^ 

1923 
648,820 
638,300 

gfnk"da-:::::;;: 

other    countries. 

794,565 

Machinery  Exports 
By  Value 


Twelve  Months  Emied 
June,  June,  June. 

mi  1922  1923 


Other  Steam  Engines 

Arcessorics  and  Parts 

Automobile  Engines 

Other   Internal   Combustion 

Engines... 

Accesiiories  and  Parts  for 

Electric  Locomotives 

Other  Electric  Machinery  and 

."Apparatus 

Excavating  Machinery 

Road  Maldng  Machinery 

Elevators  and  Elevator  Ma- 
Mining  and  Quarr>ing  Ma- 


$783,170 
298. ■'01 
150,391 
53,982 
831,401 

638.994 

225,582 
79,339 

753,543 
103,802 
32,243 
20,364 


297,170    345,713 


•358. «-3  $18,133,922 

•'0.064  1, .■?«!, 900 

75,807  1,603,169 

107,868  ,536,018 

433,432  3.955,569 


877,228 
337,963 
149,065 


4,170.844 
1.342,353 
•1.506,742 

15,669,853 
•710,339 
398.179 
414,639 


Oil  Well  Machinery 

Lathes 

Boring  and  Drilling  Machines. 
Planers.  Shapers  and  Blotters. . 
Bending  and  Power  Presses ,  . . 

Gear  Cutters 

Milling  Machines 

Thread    Cutting   and    Screw 

Punching  and  Shearing  Ma- 


84,198 
68,580 
52,220 
31,531 
15,937 
51,622 


5,358,265 

451,946 

•2,273.191 

744  293 

5.562.792 

96,385 

•336.669 

26,855 

•147.920 

10,703 

•239,290 

•36.087 

34,830 

•158,645 

chin 


Power  Hammers 

Rolling  Machines 

Sharpening  and  Grinding  Ma- 
Other  Metal  "Working  Ma- 
chinery and  Parts  of 

Textile  Machinery 

Sewing  Machines 

Shoe  Machinery 

riour-Mill  and  Gristmill  Ma- 
chinery  

Sugar-Mill  Machinery 

Paper  and  Pulp  Mill  Machinery 

Sawmill  Machinery 

Other  Woodworking  Machinery 

Refrigerating  and  Ice  Making 
Machinery 

Air  Compressors 

Tvoewriters. 

Power  l.nundrv  Machinery 

TTOeselting  Machines 

Printing  Presses 

Agricultural    Machinery  and 


•96,549 
•55.706 
•24,504 


823,953  370,627  6,997,929 

1,385,904  820,648  17,469,311 

691,151  828,927  5,727,922 

81,981  215,944  997,475 


109,022 
23,418 
109,570 


84,617 
267.535 
147,194 


.036,997 
^ 392, 269 
:,  466, 299 
570.287 
,092,783 


552,708 
3,410,701 
4,694,510 


$5,307,075 
1,726,764 
1,217,845 
1,070,436 
5,366,866 

3,742,445 
3,013,226 
2,968.348 

6,941,472 

1.441,367 

578,412 

625,941 

4,555,775 

7.999,716 
4,844,141 
6,834,209 
738.667 
592,377 
245.993 
170.882 
152,783 
442,169 

365,773 


5.420,874 
9,648,832 
8.431,877 
1,317,748 

1,056,590 
3,711,807 
1,990,852 
556,383 
1,422,044 

2,047,170 
2,456.324 
12.873,512 
957,267 
3,527,947 
4,232,797 


All  Other  Machinery  and  Parts 


.314      94.231,993 


;23,556,199  523,631,349  $246,114,675  $256,315,553 


•January  1  to  June  30.  1922. 


manufacturers  to  meet.  At  the  same  time,  the  instability 
of  foreign  currencies  and  the  depreciation  which  they 
suffer  cause  the  foreign  maker  to  meet  a  hard  problem 
in  importing  raw  materials,  such  as  the  American 
manufacturer  does  not  face. 

Hope  is  also  entertained  that  the  Ruhr  and  other 
European  disturbances  will  give  way  to  more  settled 


Imports  of  Manganese  Ore  by  Countries  of  Origi 
(In  Gross  Tons) 
June.  1923  Jur 

Brazil    23.945  Turkey  in  Europe .  . 

Russia 4.005  Germany    

British  West  Africa     3.498  Java    

British   India    2.500 


conditions  in  the   near  future,  and  consequently  pro- 
vide better   markets    abroad. 

Decreases  made  in  imports  in  June  of  the  present 
year  related  most  particularly  to  pig  iron,  with  a 
total  of  30,033  tons  and  scrap  with  a  total  of  15,717 
tons.  The  most  important  increases  were  in  ferro- 
manganese  with  a  total  of  11,786  tons,  and  rails,  with 
a  total  of  4244  tons.  There  was  a  close  balance  be- 
tween  imports  and  exports  of  iron  bars  in  June,  the 
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former  being  1365  tons  and  the  latter  being  1191  tons. 
Of  the  total  imports  of  pig  iron  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  with  June,  1923,  England  was  the  leading  coun- 
try of   origin,  providing   297,967   tons,  while   Scotland 


Imports  of  Iron  and  Steel  in  Gross  Tons 
(Monthly  Averages) 

Manganese 

Total  Pig  Ferro-    Ore  and 

Imports        Iron  alloys     Oxide* 

1909    to    1913.    incl 26,505      tl4.132  

1914   to   1918.    incl 23,351  4,645  3,281      J:47,155 

1919   to   1921,    incl 23,901  5, 70S  3,710        37,115 

1922    59,545        31,954  9,117        31,204 

January.   1923 120,078        83.935  5.120  829 

February     67,704        35,793  9.234  4,636 

March    106.197        72,344  9.030        12.799 

April    77,903        36,371  7,221        14,071 

May    75,885        39,764  10.482        12,734 

June     68.019        30,033  12,794        36,138 

Six  months'  average...      85.964        49,706  8.980        13,535 

•Not  included  in  "total  imports." 

fincludes  ferroalloys. 

i Average  for  three  years,  1916  to  1918.  only. 


came  second  with  112,014  tons,  and  France  was  third 
with  95,894  tons.  Canada  was  the  chief  country  of 
origin  of  scrap  imports,  having  provided  161,131  tons 
during  the  fiscal  year. 

Sweden   led    as   the   source   of  origin    of    iron   ore 
imports,  the  incoming  shipments  of  that  product  for 


Exports,  January,  1922,  to  June, 

(Gross    Tons) 

All  Iron 

and  Steel 

•Average,   1912   to   1914...  2,406,218 

•Average,    1915   to  1918...  5,295,333 

Calendar  year  1919 4,239,837 

Fiscal   year    1920 4,212,732 

Calendar  year  1920 4,961,851 

Fiscal   year   1921 4,168,619 

Calendar  year  1921 2,213,042 

January.   1922    160,920 

Februarj-    133,975 

March    208,843 

April    198,830 

May     230.062 

June     212,295 

Fiscal    year   1922 1,721,418 

July     157,169 

August    145,640 

September     129,475 

October    132,924 

November     127,782 

December    150,170 

Calendar    year    1922 1,986,297 

January,   1923    123,190 

February     133,902 

March    163.920 

April    177.471 

May    203,389 

June_    171,183 

Fiscal  year   1923 1,816,329 

•Calendar  years. 


the  fiscal  year  being  648,820  tons  and  Cuba  ranked  a 
close  second,  providing  638,300  tons.  Of  the  imports 
of  ferromanganese  in  June,  11,745  tons  came  from 
England,  39  tons  from  France  and  two  tons  from 
Germany. 


1923,  Inclusive 

Pig  Semi-finished 

Iron 

Material 

221,582 

145,720 

438,462 

1,468,026 

309,682 

258,907 

248.126 

288,766 

217.958 

216,873 

129,541 

82.549 

28,305 

10,363 

1,043 

4,683 

6.627 

2,724 

10,002 

2,750 

9,376 

3,897 

13,091 

1,996 

13,178 

28,330 

63,127 

1,943 

10,149 

1,791 

9,353 

5,203 

1,553 

8,364 

3,464 

7,157 

3,136 

8,449 

30,922 

107,201 

2,482 

10,563 

2,786 

7,733 

11,416 

1.844 

11,247 

12,824 

2,960 

9;652 

The  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers 
will  hold  a  regional  meeting  at  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  on 
Oct.  23  and  24.  The  program  is  expected  to  include 
three  sessions,  one  on  hydroelectric  power,  one  on 
management  and  one  on  welding.  E.  C.  Patterson, 
general  manager,  Chattanooga  Boiler  &  Tank  Co., 
Chattanooga,  has  been  appointed  to  have  charge  of 
the  details  of  the  meeting. 


BETHLEHEM  EARNINGS 

First  Quarterly  Statement  Issued — President  Grace 
Gives  Views  on  Business  Conditions 

President  Eugene  G.  Grace  of  the  Bethlehem  Steel 
Corporation  made  public  last  Thursday  the  first  quar- 
terly earnings  statement  issued  by  the  company  and 
announced  that  the  policy  will  be  continued.  The  usual 
quarterly  dividend  of  \M  per  cent  was  declared  on 
common  stock.  Earnings  for  the  period  ended  June 
30  and  inclusive  of  Midvale  properties  totaled  in  net 
$11,601,682.  The  necessary  deductions  reduced  this 
figure  to  ?5,426,471  net  income.  After  the  dividend  on 
preferred,  there  remained  $2.40  per  share  available  on 
the  $180,000,000  of  common  stock  outstanding,  and  sur- 
plus for  the  period,  after  these  disbursements,  was 
$2,102,262.  There  are  now  51,000  Bethlehem  stock- 
holders.    The  detailed  statement  follows: 

Total  net  earnings $11,601,682 

Less    interest    charges,     including    proportion    of 
discount    on    and    expense    of    bond    and    note 

issues 3,245.082 

Balance $8,356,600 

Less   provision   for  depreciation,    obsolescence   and 

depletion   $2,930,129 

Net  income   $5,426,471 

Less  dividends 

Preferred    $1,079,851 

Common    (H4%)    2,244,358 

$3,324,209 
Surplus  for  tlie  quarter $2,102,262 

Demand  for  steel  products  holds  well  considering 
the  time  of  the  year,  Mr.  Grace  said,  and  there  are  un- 
mistakable signs  of  increased  activity.  No  important 
cancellations  or  delayed  deliveries  have  been  requested 
and  prices  are  holding  firm.  Comparisons  of  earnings 
with  the  preceding  quarter  and  the  corresponding  quar- 
ter of  1922  are  impossible,  because  all  the  details  of 
the  mergers  had  not  been  arranged  in  time  to  be  in- 
cluded  in  the  earlier  statements. 

By  the  nature  of  the  company's  business,  which  is 
in  large  measure  contractual,  it  is  difficult  to  estimate 
the  amount  of  business  ahead  on  a  tonnage  basis. 
Represented  in  dollars,  the  orders  on  hand  amount  to 
$80,066,000,  comparing  with  $67,510,007  at  the  close 
of  1922  and  $50,164,618  at  the  close  of  1921.  Mr.  Grace 
said  that  the  value  of  orders  on  the  books  at  the  close 
of  each  quarter  also  will  be  given  in  the  future  in  con- 
nection with  the  earnings  statement.  Operating  sched- 
ules are  at  approximately  80  per  cent  of  capacity  and 
will  remain  at  this  level  through  August,  as  indicated 
by  orders  pending. 

Mr.  Grace  said  that  nearly  all  of  Bethlehem  7  per 
cent  non-cumulative  preferred  stock  has  been  ex- 
changed for  the  new  7  per  cent  cumulative  preferred 
and  between  $11,000,000  and  $12,000,000  of  the  $30,- 
000,000  8  per  cent  preferred  also  has  been  converted. 
Between  85  and  90  per  cent  of  the  total  stock  of  the 
Midvale  Steel  &  Ordnance  Co.  has  been  exchanged  for 
Bethlehem  common.  About  2400  shares  of  Cambria 
Steel  stock  out  of  a  total  of  900,000  shares  remain  un- 
converted. 

The  head  of  the  Bethlehem  company  intimated  that 
minority  holders  of  Cambria  stock,  who  have  not  ac- 
cepted Bethlehem's  off"er  of  $181  a  share  for  their  hold- 
ings, prc^bably  will  have  to  take  the  original  price 
agreed  upon  with  the  Midvale  management. 


The  Open  Shop  Association  of  San  Antonio,  Tex., 
is  conducting  a  trade  school  for  bricklayers  and  plas- 
terers. The  first  class  of  plasterers  is  now  out  on  jobs, 
rendering  good  service,  and  the  second  class  will  be  out 
in  four  weeks.  The  first  class  of  bricklayers  will  com- 
plete its  course  within  the  next  eight  weeks. 


The  Navy  Department  last  week  disposed  of  practi- 
cally all  surplus  material  and  equipment  located  at  the 
Charlestown  Navy  Yard,  Boston,  and  the  Squantuni, 
Quincy,  Mass.,  plant,  erected  during  the  war  for  the 
Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corporation,  Ltd.,  Fore  River 
Works.  Large  lots  of  brass,  copper,  steel,  chain,  valves, 
fittings,  tools,  steam  launch  engines,  optical,  marine 
and  radio  supplies  and  various  other  materials  were 
disposed  of  at  fairly  representative  market  values.  The 
Government  plans  to  abandon  the  Squantum  plant. 


Machine  Shop  Reorganized  while  Operating 

Congestion    Relieved    Without    Interfering    with    Production — 
Sliop  Procedure  Systematized  and  Production  Con- 
trol Introduced — Methods  Outlined 


BY   CARLOS  DE    :AFRA* 
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INTERESTING  problems  were  presented  in  the  re- 
organization, under  the  direction  of  the  writer,  of 
a  large  machine  shop  running  at  full  capacity,  and 
without  interfering  with  production  during  the  trans- 
formation. 

The  shop  had  become  greatly  congested  and  con- 
tracts on  hand  were  subject  to  considerable  delays  at 
tim'cs  because  of  the  inability  of  the  machine  shop  to 
function  properly  in  advance  of  requirements.  This 
situation  was  the  inevitable  outcome  of  certain  post- 
war conditions  which  had  not  yet 
been  remedied.  Executive  incom- 
petency and  procrastination  ad- 
vanced the  inevitaible  day  to  sucli 
time  that,  through  sheer  necessity, 
it  became  imperative  that  some- 
thing drastic  be  done  to  clear  the 
plant  of  the  congestion  and  place 
the  machine  shop  on  a  footing  to 
cope  with  the  work  in  a  systematic 
and  orderly  procedure  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  importance  or 
priority  of  the  work  to  be  done 
under  the  several  contracts  active 
at  the  time. 

The  machine-shop  group,  con- 
sisting of  machine*  shop,  black- 
smith shop  and  pipe  shop,  were  all 
virtually  under  one  roof,  the  'build- 
ing being  about  500  ft.  long  and 
250  ft.  wide.  About  .350  mechanics 
were  employed  and  the  equipment 
ranged  from  small  automatic  ma- 
chines to  large  lathes  and  boring 
mills,  steam  hammers,  etc.  The 
machine  shop,  to  which  we  will 
confine  our  attention,  had  become 
so  congested  that  it  was  difficult  to 
move  about  between  machine  tools 
without  walking  upon  the  mass  of 
unfinished  and  finished  materials 
on  the  floor  around  the  tools  an<l 
in  the  passageways.  Getting 
things  done  in  a  hurry  was  the 
order  of  the  day,  with  the  result 
that  regulations,  conceived  with  all 
good  intent,  were  made  the  excep- 
tion until  eventually  all  jobs  be- 
came rush  orders.  Like  the  cry  of 
"wolf!  wolf!"  rush  orders  became 
so  commonplace  that  ultimately  de- 
lays accumulated  to  the  breaking 
point  in  shop  management.  Finally  the  writer  was 
asked  to  straighten  out  the  mess  and,  if  possible,  with- 
out interfering  with  production. 

Method  of  Attack  Decided  Upon 

It  was  suggested  that  an  inventory,  taken  over 
night,  might  afl'ord  an  accounting  of  materials  in  the 
shop,  but  upon  examination  of  the  plant  it  was  quite 
evident  that  nothing  short  of  a  thorough  house-cleaning 
would  accomplish  the  desired  result.  It  was  either  that 
or  let  bad-enough  alone.  It  was  then  Thursday  noon 
and  the  inventory  was  desired  by  the  next  morning,  so 
that  the  executives  could  decide  what  further  steps  to 
take  and  start  the  new  method  at  the  beginning  of  the 
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For  Taking  Inventory  and  Cleaning' 
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following  week.  While  that  was  not  an  impossibility, 
it  was  evident  that  such  a  course  would  mean  a  waste 
of  time  and  money,  because  such  an  inventory  would 
not  eliminate  the  cause  of  the  congestion,  would  be 
worthless  within  an  hour  or  two  after  completion,  and 
the  situation  would  be  no  better,  but  possibly  even 
wor.se,  afterward.  It  was  therefore  suggested  that,  in 
lieu  of  a  mere  inventory,  the  writer  be  given  full  re- 
sponsibility and  carte  blanche  to  clean  out  the  machine- 
shop  group,  systematize  the  procedure,  introduce  a 
system  of  production  control,  as 
well  as  to  inventory  all  mate- 
terials  in  the  group.  It  was 
proposed  to  begin  taking  inventory 
and  cleaning  up  the  shop  Saturday 
noon  after  the  men  had  quit  work 
for  the  week-end,  and  complete  the 
job  before  the  men  returned  Mon- 
day morning,  so  there  would  be  no 
loss  of  working  time  and  no  con- 
fusion. This  intermission  between 
Thursday  and  Saturday  noon  was 
used  in  preliminary  work,  such  as 
formulating  the  method  of  attack, 
organizing  the  clerical  and  labor 
force  necessary,  so  that  the  job 
could  be  done  quickly  and  with  the 
least  confusion  and  least  effort. 

On  the  face  of  it,  the  task  ap- 
peared to  be  Herculean,  but  after 
all  it  became  merely  a  case  of 
dividing  the  work  into  as  many 
groups  as  could  complete  their  ele- 
mentary assignments  within  the 
alloted  time.  Accordingly  the  ma- 
chine shop  and  outside  storage 
yard  were  chalked  off  into  ten  sec- 
tions, as  shown  at  left,  the  sec- 
tions being  as  nearly  equal  as 
possible  as  regards  the  work  to  be 
done  within  them.  In  addition, 
two  large  sections  of  floor  space 
were  cleared  of  everything.  One 
of  these,  marked  "miscellaneous" 
on  the  figure,  was  reserved  for  un- 
identified materials,  and  the  other 
section  was  subdivided  and  marked 
with  the  numbers  of  the  contracts 
then  active  in  the  shop.  It  will  be 
noted  that  this  division  of  the  shop 
was  not  equal  as  to  area,  large  ma- 
-chine  tools  and  materials  requiring 
the  small  automatics  for  the  same 
nventory   and    assortment. 

tool    were    several    piles    of 
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a  larger  area  tha: 
clerical   effort   on 

Around  each  machine 
castings  or  partly  finished  materials  yet  to  be  worked 
on  by  the  adjacent  tool.  While  job  tags  identified  most 
of  these  piles,  others  were  totally  lacking  in  identifica- 
tion due  to  the  natural  tendency  of  the  machinist  to 
handle  the  tagged  piece  first,  remove  the  tag  and  place 
it  "somewhere"  around  the  machine  and  then  foi-get 
to  replace  it  until  the  last  piece  in  the  lot  was  finished. 
By  this  time,  several  hours  or  days  later,  the  tag  had 
been  lost.  The  work-benches  also,  and  other  catch-all 
places  were  filled  to  overflowing  with  spoiled,  defective 
or  excess  materials.  In  addition  to  these  conditions 
there  existed  a  laxity  of  management  that  permitted 
mechanics  from  the  other  departments  to  enter  the 
machine  shop  and  remove  whatever  they  found  that  was 
required   on   their   job,   even    though    not    specifically 
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assigned  to  their  particular  job.  The  effect  of  all  this 
upon  any  attempt  to  maintain  dependable  shop  records 
■can  only  be  lightly  imagined. 

Ten  Squads  of  Two  Men  Each  Take  Inventory 

In  the  work  of  reorganization  ten  squads  of  two 
picked  men  each  were  employed,  one  of  each  squad 
being  a  technical  man  who  could  readily  identify  the 
anatomical  relation  of  the  materials  and  work  in  prog- 
ress to  the  machines  produced  in  the  shop.  The  other 
member  was  a  clerk,  whose  duty  it  was  to  chalk  off  each 
piece  as  called  by  the  first  member  and  enter  it  on  a 
special  inventory  blank.  These  squads  were  first  given 
thorough  and  specific  directions  regarding  their  work, 
as  was  another  group  of  four  remaining  in  the  office 
to  compile  the  inventory  sheets  as  rapidly  as  filled  and 
dispatched  by  runner  to  them.  A  gang  of  six  laborers 
was  also  detailed  to  remove  or  shift  materials  as  occa- 
sion required. 

The  squads  took  possession  of  their  alloted  spaces 
at  one  o'clock  Saturday  afternoon.  The  procedure  was 
as  follows :  Each  piece  of  material  was  marked  after  the 
section  number,  contract  number  or  shop  number,  for 
example,  3-361-270M,  meaning  it  came  from  section  3, 
was  intended  for  contract  No.  361  and  its  shop  or  part 
number  was  270M.  It  was,  after  proper  entry  on  the 
inventory  sheet,  removed  to  section  361  reserved  for  all 
materials  intended  for  that  contract.  Parts  lacking 
identification  were  marked  merely  with  the  section  num- 
ber from  which  they  were  removed  and  were  placed 
in  the  "miscellaneous"  section  for  future  reference. 

A  section  outside  of  the  shop  door  was  set  aside  for 
scrap,  which  consisted  of  items  obviously  of  no  further 
use  as  far  as  the  machine  shop  was  concerned.  These 
were  subsequently  to  be  delivered  to  the  reclamation 
department.  As  fast  as  the  inventory  sheets  came  in 
the  clerks  in  the  office  were  trying  to  complete  the 
identification  of  each  item  by  comparison  with  the 
master  sheets,  making  such  notation  on  each  as  would 
facilitate  subsequent  identification. 

Only  One  Job  Left  at  Each  Machine 

The  various  groups  completed  their  respective  as- 
signments between  2  and  4  p.  m.  Sunday,  having  worked 
throughout  the  night,  stopping  only  for  meals.  All 
materials  had  been  removed  from  the  machine-tools  and 
benches  to  their  alloted  sections  with  the  exception  of 
one  job  at  each  machine  for  the  men  to  work  on  upon 
their  return  Monday  morning.  Three  tons  of  miscel- 
laneous scrap  materials,  mostly  small  castings  and  fit- 
tings averaging  about  3  lb.  each,  had  been  removed 
to  the  scrap  heap  for  reclamation,  while  a  considerable 
excess  stock  of  usable  materials,  such  as  bar  stock, 
valves,  fittings,  etc.,  were  returned  to  "stores"  for 
credit  and  reissue  to  subsequent  jobs.  The  floor  of  the 
machine  shop  was  now  plainly  visible  and  clean. 

Method  of  Handling  Shop  Orders  Changed 

Orders  were  at  once  issued  excluding  from  the  ma- 
chine shop  all  mechanics  from  other  departments.  Any 
requirements  were  to  be  filled  only  by  application  to 
the  production  division  clerk  placed  in  the  shop  as  later 
explained.  It  had  been  the  custom  to  issue  shop  orders 
in  multiple,  one  copy  for  each  shop  or  department  ef- 
fected or  interested.  Each  shop  was  characterized  by  a 
distinctive  color.  Under  the  filing  system  used  in  the 
so-called  production  division  each  color  was  filed  sepa- 
rately and  in  numerical  order.  Thus,  an  order  involving 
seven  departments  was  issued  under  seven  colors,  which 
required  seven  filing  operations,  one  for  each  color.  If 
it  was  desired  to  ascertain  the  history  of  any  order  it 
necessitated  searching  through  as  many  files  as  there 
were  departments  or  colors  involved.  The  idea  in  the 
adoption  of  this  system  was  that  it  grouped  together 
nil  the  orders  of  any  one  department,  but  in  actual 
practice  the  history  of  the  department  was  inconsequen- 
tial to  that  of  the  progress  of  orders.  Therefore  the 
files  were  changed  so  that  each  order  was  filed  accord- 
ing to  its  number  only,  which  brought  together  under 
one  clip  all  the  departments  or  colors.  Thus  the  filing 
labor   was   reduced    to   a   minimum    and    likewise   the 


chances  of  error.  Time  for  finding  the  complete  history 
of  an  order  was  also  greatly  reduced.  Orders  awaiting 
execution,  orders  being  worked  on  and  completed  orders 
were  segregated  under  the  new  procedure  so  that  the 
errors  incidental  to  filing  and  time  requiiad  for  locat- 
ing were  correspondingly  reduced  and  inactive  or 
"dead"  orders  kept  out  of  the  "active"  files. 

Equipment  vs.  Personnel 

As  to  equipment,  the  plant  in  question  was  one  of 
the  most  modern  of  its  kind.  Here,  however,  as  in 
many  similar  cases,  modern  equipment  was  put  into  the 
hands  of  personnel  incompetent  to  exact  from  these 
advantages  an  accounting  worthy  of  their  hire.  The 
large  outlay  for  fine  shop  buildings,  the  best  tools,  and 
the  best  planning  and  production  methods  went  for 
naught  because  the  personnel  responsible  for  its  effi- 
cient maintenance  was  but  of  mediocre  or  antiquated 
quality.  High  quality  personnel  will  produce  far  better 
results  with  less  equipment  and  get  results  with  less 
confusion  in  an  old-fashioned  shop  than  incompetent 
and  inefficient  personnel  will  in  the  most  modernly  de- 
signed and  equipped  plant.  Why  executives  do  not 
select  their  subordinates  with  the  same  care  and  demand 
the  same  effective  return  per  dollar  spent  for  personal 
service  that  they  do  for  machine  service  is  puzzling, 
yet  it  is  frequently  done. 

To  have  resystematized  the  machine  shop  procedure 
would  have  been  time  and  money  wasted  had  not  the 
personnel  responsible  for  its  subsequent  maintenance 
been  also  reorganized.  From  previous  observation  as 
head  of  the  statistical  department  the  writer  knew  the 
relative  merits  of  the  clerks  in  the  production  division, 
who  were  in  charge  of  this  particular  phase  of  the 
work.  Therefore  little  experimenting  with  the  per- 
sonnel was  necessary.  The  clerks  were  shifted  in  their 
respective  jobs  according  to  their  previously  demon- 
strated abilities  and  then  set  to  work  according  to 
standard  practice  instructions,  which  were  put  into 
typewTitten  form  and  covered  the  whole  procedure  in 
detail.  Each  clerk  learned  that  he  had  a  particular 
job,  that  there  was  a  distinct  point  in  the  cycle  of  events 
at  which  his  work  started  and  ended  and  that  also 
there  was  a  definite  time  for  the  completion  of  the 
alloted  tasks.  Overlapping  of  efforts  and  consequent 
opportunity  for  passing  up  responsibility  were  elim- 
inated. 

Shop  Orders  Delivered  With  the  Material 

Under  the  old  system  shop  orders  were  dispatched 
to  the  shops  as  soon  as  issued,  irrespective  of  whether 
required  materials  were  ordered  or  on  hand  or  not. 
Under  the  new  system  the  production  division  con- 
trolled all  orders  until  the  materials  were  delivered  to 
the  shop  in  question.  Then  the  order,  with  the  materials 
checked  thereon,  was  turned  over  to  the  shop  foreman 
in  exchange  for  his  signature,  as  receipt  for  same,  in 
the  production  record  book. 

All  materials  into  and  out  of  the  machine  shop 
passed  through  the  main  entrance  only,  and  were 
checked  both  ways  by  the  production  checker  stationed 
at  the  door,  who  required  a  receipt  for  all  materials  de- 
livered to  the  shop  and  who  gave  a  receipt  for  all  mate- 
rials leaving  the  shop.  As  soon  as  all  materials  re- 
quired to  work  on  an  order  were  on  hand  the  shop  order 
was  delivered  with  the  materials  to  the  shop  foreman 
when  next  he  required  a  job  for  a  given  machine. 
Proper  regard  was  paid  to  the  priority  of  orders. 

Numerous  other  details  had  to  be  worked  out.  The 
success  of  the  reorganization  was  due  to  a  carefully 
prepared  schedule,  a  proper  balance  of  task  with  ability 
and  a  logically  prepared  procedure,  the  whole  so 
worked  out  "in  black-and-white"  that  each  clerk  knew 
definitely  what  was  expected  of  him  and  of  his  asso- 
ciates. Incidentally  the  clerical  force  was  reduced  in 
numbers.  The  shop  foreman,  his  assistants  and  the 
workmen,  although  dubious  at  first,  gave  their  coopera- 
tion toward  a  fair  trial  of  the  new  procedure  and  al.so 
their  indorsement  when  they  realized  that  the  new 
system  afforded  thorn  better  shop  conditions,  placed 
responsibility  where  it  belonged,  and  contributed  toward 
greater  output. 
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POWER  FOR  ROLLING  MILLS* 

pAonomic  Principles  (lovorning  the  Use  of  Klec- 

Irical  Power  in  Iron  and  Steel  Works 

BY   C.   A.   ABLETT 

IN  considering  whether  it  will  prove  economical  to 
drive  rolling  mills  electrically  or  not,  careful  con- 
sideration must  be  given  to  the  effect  of  the  demand 
for  power  required  by  the  different  methods  of  driving. 
As  the  mill  drive  is  part  of  the  works  power  equipment, 
whatever  method  of  drive  is  selected  cannot  l)e  treated 
separately  from  the  power  station  plant  or  power  com- 
pany's tariff,  as  the  case  may  be,  both  of  which  are 
affected  in  greater  or  less  degree  by  each  of  the  alter- 
native systems  of  driving  that  would  come  under  con- 
sideration. It  will  be  readily  recognized  that  if  they 
are  dissociated  the  result  will  almost  certainly  be  in- 
creased capital  expenditure. 

It  is  known  that  electrically  driven  rolling  mills 
rolling  the  same  type  of  section,  under  generally  sim- 
ilar conditions  of  output,  temperature  and  size  of  billet. 
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Ou+puf  in  Tons  per  Hour 
Reduction    in     Unit    Power    Consumption    as 
Output  of  the  Mill   Increases.     Rolling  21-10. 
I-beams   from    7'^    x    7%-m.    billets 

show  great  variations  in  the  quantity  of  power  con- 
sumed, expressed  in  kwhr.  per  ton  rolled.  Conse- 
quently there  exist  marked  differences  in  the  working 
costs  of  such  mills,  where  one  might  expect  that  the 
working  costs  would  be  appro.ximately  the  same.  The 
existence  of  such  differences  has  been  too  readily  ac- 
cepted by  engineers,  and  insufficient  attempts  have  been 
made  to  ascertain  the  cause,  with  a  view  to  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  working  costs  to  the  lowest  obtainable. 
Examples  of  these  differences  are  shown  by  the  follow- 
ing figures: 

Kwhr.  per  Ton  Rolling  I-Beams 

Weighing  18  Weighing  12 

lb.  per  Foot  Run        lb.  per  Foot  Run 

Mill  A 38.7  47.2 

Mill  B .'-.S.O  «■?  '•■ 

Mill  C 53.5  72.9 

Cases  of  high  power  costs  may  be  attributable  to: 

Improper  drafting  of  rolls; 

Improper  selection  of  drive; 

Improper  selection  of  motor; 

Billets  not  properly  heated; 

Improper  selection  of  system  of  power  supply  to 
suit  local  conditions; 

Gradual  introduction  of  mixed  power  plants,  due  to 
not  adhering  to   the  original   program;   and 

Lack  of  proper  records. 

Electrical  driving  gives  ample  facilities  for  detect- 
ing and  remedying  cases  of  high  power  costs  arising 
from  high  power  consumption  due  to  roll  drafting, 
which  is  unsuitable  from  the  point  of  view  of  power 

'Abstract  taken  from  a  paper  presented  before  the  British 
Iron  and  Steel  Institute  at  the  1923  annual  meeting. 


costs.  But  little  has  been  done  in  this  direction,  and 
no  information  is  generally  available  regarding  the 
principles  to  be  observed  in  drafting  to  obtain  low  costs. 

In  the  selection  of  drive  and  motor  to  obtain  the 
cheapest  power  consumption,  the  principle  to  be  acted 
on  is  that  of  keeping  all  losses,  electrical  or  mechan- 
ical, to  an  absolute  minimum.  To  attain  this,  however, 
embraces  a  great  deal  of  detail  engineering  work.  It 
is  usually  found,  however,  that  the  plant  arrangement 
to  attain  minimum  losses  entails  increased  capital 
costs,  and  therefore  to  obtain  the  best  all-around  re- 
sult, i.e.,  the  lowest  combined  capital  and  power  costs, 
complete  balance  sheets  must  be  prepared  to  represent 
the  different  conditions  under  which  the  mill  has  to 
work,  after  consideration  of  the  proposed  rolling  pro- 
gram and  the  manner  in  which  this  rolling  program 
may  develop  in  the  future.  It  then  becomes  a  matter 
of  judgment  to  select  the  type  of  plant  to  give  the  best 
all-around  economy  under  these  varying  conditions. 

Generally  speaking,  greater  differences  in  power 
consumption  are  to  be  found  in  mills  where  the  product 
rolled  is  of  such  a  character  as  to  require  a  greater 
fluctuating  power  than  in  those  where  the  power  taken 
remains  more  constant.  Consequently  the  former  types 
of  mills  are  those  in  which  the  possible  economy  is 
frequently  not  attained. 

Where  a  mill  is  rolling  less  than  the  full  output, 
the  power  consumption  in  kilowatts  per  ton  is  greater 
than  if  it  were  rolling  its  full  output,  as  is  illustrated 
by  the  following  figures: 

Rolling  I-Beams  Weighing  21  Lb.  per  Foot  from 
Billets  IVi    X   7%    In. 
Output.  Power  Consumption, 

Tons  per  Hour  Kwhr.  per  Ton 

7.2   91.5 

13.2    65.0 

IG.O    62.0 

22.7    55.0 

35.5    48.0 

The  figuz-es  in  both  tables  are  quoted  solely  for  com- 
parative purposes,  and  are  not  intended  as  examples 
of  ideal  power  consumption. 


American  Copper  Industry  in  1922 

Final  figures  for  the  output  of  the  copper  industry 
of  the  United  States  for  1922  have  just  been  issued  by 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  as  compiled  by  H.  A.  J. 
Jenison  of  the  Geological  Survey.  Preliminary  figures 
were  published  in  The  Iron  Age  of  Jan.  18. 

The  total  production  in  1922  of  new  refined  copper 
from  both  domestic  and  foreign  sources  was  1,358,659,-. 
101  lb.  as  compared  with  1,020,027,096  lb.  Of  the  1922 
output  1,215,729,655  lb.  was  electrolytic  copper,  with 
122,545,126  lb.  Lake  copper,  and  the  remainder  classed 
as  casting  copper.  The  total  output  of  secondary  cop- 
per was  146,010,542  lb.,  which  was  in  addition  to  the 
foregoing  figures. 

Returns  from  all  producing  companies  show  that 
their  stocks  of  electrolytic,  lake,  casting  and  pig  cop- 
per on  hand  and  in  process  of  refining  at  the  beginning 
of  this  year  was  216,000,000  lb.  of  refined  copper  and 
361,000,000  lb.  of  blister  copper  and  material  in  process 
of  refining.  The  corresponding  figures  for  1922  were 
459,000,000  lb.,  and  283,000,000  lb.  respectively. 

The  amount  of  copper  withdrawn  for  domestic  con- 
sumption in  1922  was  896,633,833  lb.  as  compared  with 
610,988,744  lb. 

Exports  of  refined  copper  in  ingots,  bars,  rods  or 
other  forms  is  returned  as  652,666,939  lb.  in  1922  as 
against  596,117,247  lb.  in  1921.  Total  exports  of  cop- 
per in  all  forms,  including  refined  copper,  were  743,- 
039,888  lb.  in  1922  as  compared  with  628,804,750  lb. 
in  1921. 


The  Endicott-Johnson  Shoe  Corporation,  Bingham- 
ton,  N.  Y.,  during  the  first  week  in  July  spent  .$615,000 
for  vacations  for  its  14,000  employees.  It  was  first 
planned  to  scatter  the  vacations  throughout  the  year, 
but  this,  it  was  found,  would  keep  the  various  depart- 
ments short  handed.  Orders  were  then  issued  to  close 
all  the  plants  on  July  1  for  one  week.  Each  man  was 
handed  a  week's  pay  in  advance  and  told  to  have  a  good 
time. 
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ASSIGNED  COAL  CAR  CASE 


Date    of    Making    Order    Effective    Is   Deferred- 
Vigorous  Statements  Presented 

Washington,  July  31. — Petitions  of  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation  and  the  independent  steel 
interests  to  have  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
reopen  the  assigned  coal  car  case  have  been  unsuccess- 
ful in  accomplishing  their  purpose  for  the  present  at 
least.  The  commission  last  Thursday  entered  an  order 
deferring  from  Sept.  1  to  Oct.  1,  the  effective  date  of 
the  order,  but  in  all  other  respects  it  remains  in  full 
force.  This  means  that  the  railroads  on  Oct.  1  will 
be  compelled  to  cease  giving  special  car  service  to  coal 
mines  providing  railroad  fuel  or  to  industrial  corpora- 
tions such  as  the  steel  companies,  despite  the  fact  that 
the  latter  provide  their  own  cars.  It  remains  to  be 
seen  whether  the  private  owners  of  cars  will  be  given 
a  hearing  at  a  future  date. 

The  railroads  and  the  iron  and  steel  and  other  in- 
dustrial interests  were  particularly  vigorous  in  urging 
a  reopening  of  the  case,  while  many  prominent  coal 
producers  expressed  strong  opposition  to  its  reopening. 
Among  the  latter  was  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Pro- 
ducers' Association.  In  an  answer  filed  with  the  com- 
mission, this  association  asserted  that  the  general  pub- 
lic would  be  greatly  benefited  by  f^pplication  of  the 
decision.  It  denied  that  discard  of  the  assigned  car 
rules  will  bring  an  increase  to  the  public  amounting  to 
■SlOOjOOO.OOO  annually.  It  was  contended  that  the  re- 
sult of  the  decision  will  be  a  healthy  competitive  situa- 
tion in  place  of  a  feverish  effort  on  the  part  of  con- 
sumers to  obtain  coal  regardless  of  cost. 

Steel  Corporation  Argument 

Among  other  reasons  assigned  by  Steel  Corpora- 
tion subsidiaries  for  further  hearing  was  that  not  one 
pound  of  the  coal  mined  by  the  applicant  mining  com- 
panies was  either  marketed,  sold,  or  shipped  in  com- 
petition with  coal  mined  in  the  same  or  an  adjacent  dis- 
trict and  that  therefore  the  essential  element  of  com- 
petition was  lacking,  and  a  finding  of  undue  prejudice 
or  preference  was  not  maintainable.  They  asserted 
there  was  no  charge  of  undue  preference  or  prejudice 
by  any  steeil  maker  who  used  the  cars  of  the  carriers 
in  favor  of  the  steel  maker  who  used  private  cars. 
Moreover,  they  said  there  was  no  evidence  in  the  record 
to  that  effect,  nor  had  it  been  urged  that  any  carrier 
had  discriminated  between  competitive  steel  companies 
in  the  transportation  of  private  cars  containing  coal 
for  use  in  the  making  of  steel. 

Nor,  it  was  pointed  out,  was  there  any  evidence  to 
support  a  finding  of  unreasonableness  in  respect  of  the 
use  of  private  cars  for  carrying  coal  for  steel-making. 

"It  is  generally  conceded  that  the  allowance  by  the 
railroads  to  the  private  car  owners  is  inadequate  or 
non-compensatory,"  said  the  petition.  "Such  being  the 
case,  what  is  there  unreasonable  about  the  practice, 
e.xcept  that  the  car  owner  pays  too  high  a  rate.  On 
the  other  hand  we  submit  that  any  rule  the  application 
of  which  woTold  decrease  the  available  supply  of  cars 
for  the  transportation  of  freight,  increase  the  cost  of 
operating  the  railroads  and  add  to  the  expense  of 
manufacture  would  be  unjust  and  unreasonable  and 
would  impose  an  unwarranted  burden  upon  interstate 
commerce." 

Needs  of  the  Steel  Industry 

The  applicants  went  into  considerable  detail  to  show 
why  the  steel  industry  must  have  its  own  ears  to  assure 
itself  of  the  supply  of  fuel,  and  to  show  the  commis- 
sion that  the  private  cars  were  bought  at  the  solicita- 
tion of  the  railroads  because  they  could  not  find  the 
money  to  buy  them. 

At  another  point,  the  Steel  Corporation  petition 
said: 

"Manufacturing  conditions  peculiar  to  the  steel  in- 
dustry make  necessary  a  steady  and  continuous  .=:upply 
of  raw  materials,  the  most  important  of  which  is  coal. 
Several  tons  of  .this  commodity  are  required  to  produce 
a  ton  of  finished  steel.     Experience  has  demonstrated 


that  the  carriers  have  been  unaible  to  furnish  the  equip- 
ment necessary  to  transport  such  large  tonnages  of  this 
raw  material — this  for  the  reasons  (1)  of  the  peak 
demands  for  transportation  when  the  traflBc  is  abnor- 
mal and  (2)  during  normal  times  the  situation  in  par- 
ticular districts  is  such  that  the  local  carriers  have  not 
the  equipment  available.  At  the  solicitation  of  the  car- 
riers themselves,  the  steel  companies  have  invested 
large  sums  of  money  in  private  cars.  Unless  such  cars 
are  available,  it  will  become  necessary  at  times  to  close 
down  part  of  the  mills,  to  curtail  manufacture  and  to 
throw  out  of  employment  many  thousands  of  men,  not 
only  those  employed  in  the  mills  and  at  the  coal  mines, 
but  also  men  employed  at  limestone  quan-ies  and  iron 
ore  mines,  as  well  as  employees  of  the  steamship  com- 
panies and  the  railroad  companies  which  transport 
these  commodites." 

Compelled  to  Furnish  Cars 

The  petition  pointed  out  the  fact  that  because  of 
the  special  grades  of  coal  needed  for  the  making  of 
coke,  used  in  the  manufacture  of  steel,  it  is  necessary  to 
procure  coal  from  mines  located  in  districts  many  miles 
from  the  ovens.  The  fluctuating  demands  on  carriers' 
equipment  and  the  uncertainty  of  the  carriers'  car  sup- 
ply have  compelled  the  steel  companies  and  their  affil- 
iated coal  companies  to  furnish  private  cars  at  their 
owTi  expense. 

Because  of  the  nature  of  the  manufacturing 
process,  it  was  pointed  out  that  there  must  be  con- 
tinuous operation  of  the  steel  plants  because  of  the 
great  distances  between  the  plants  and  their  adjacent 
coke  ovens,  on  the  one  hand  and  the  mines  on  the  other. 
There  is  no  other  method  of  which  applicants  know  by 
which  the  coal  can  be  transported  from  the  mines  to 
the  plants  in  order  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
steel  companies  and  at  the  same  time  effect  an  econom- 
ical operation  of  the  railroads  themselves. 

"The  furnishing  of  the  coal  cars  by  the  steel  indus- 
tries is  an  outgrowth  of  the  peculiar  transportation 
conditions,  in  respect  of  the  movement  of  special  grades 
of  coal  in  large  quantities  from  mines  either  owned  or 
affiliated  with  the  industries  to  their  blast  furnaces, 
which,  when  the  blast  furnases  are  in  full  operation, 
involves  a  peak  movement,"  the  petition  says.  "Under 
normal  conditions,  applicants'  steel  plants  require 
approximately  500,000  tons  weekly  for  movement  via 
rail.  When  the  blast  furnaces  are  out,  there  is  no 
demand  on  the  railroad  companies  for  such  heavy 
transportation.  Therefore,  in  view  of  this  situation, 
the  railroads  have  invited  the  mills  to  furnish  their 
own  cars  for  the  transportation  of  this  heavy  traffic. 

"There  is  nothing  we  submit  ii-reg-ular,  abnormal 
or  unreasonable  in  the  practice — so  long  recognized  by 
this  commission,  by  the  courts,  and  by  Congress,  as 
proper  and  lawful." 


Pay  of  Ohio  Foundry  Employees 

The  wage  report  of  the  Ohio  State  Foiuidrymen's 
Association,  Cleveland,  for  the  second  quarter  of  1923 
shows  an  increase  in  the  rate  of  pay  in  practically  every 
class  of  foundry  help. 

Below  is  a  comparison  of  average  dollar  rates  per 
hour  paid  the  principal  classes  of  labor: 

Iron         Core        Brass      Pattern  Common 
Month  Molders    Makers    Molders    ?>'^akers -' Labor 

July,   1922 0.719  0.595  0.612  u.648  0.364 

October,   1922 0.655  0.567  0.695  0.653  0.373 

December.   1922..    0.673  0.607  0.709  0.71  0.398 

April,    1923 0.704  0.616  0.714  0.665  0.399 

Julv,   1923 0.776  0.701  0.7S6  O.f.74  0.437 


The  Electrical  Alloy  Co.,  Morristown,  N.  J.,  has 
commenced  operations  at  its  new  rolling  mill,  60  x  125 
ft.,  recently  completed,  comprising  motor-driven  rolls 
and  electric  furnace.  The  mill  will  be  used  for  rolling 
special  alloys  in  ribbon  and  bar  shapes  for  wire  pro- 
duction at  the  other  local  plant  of  the  company  on 
Ridgedale  Avenue. 


Strength  of  Steel  at  High  Temperatures — IF 

Behavior  of  Cobalt,  Tungsten  and  Uranium  Alloy  Steels 

— Steels  Containing  Cliroiniuni — General 

Discussion  and  (Conclusions 

BY  H.  J.  FRENCH  AND  W.  A.  TUCKER 


Steel  vontaining  5  per  cent  cobalt. — The  charac- 
teristic changes  in  tensile  properties  of  normalized  0.6 
per  cent  carbon  steel  with  rise  in  temperature  are  not 
materially  altered  by  addition  of  5  per  cent  cobalt 
except  that  a  sharper  decrease  in  ductility  is  ob- 
served in  the  neighboi-hood  of  200  to  250  deg.  C. 
(Fig.    6).      The    cobalt    steel    has    somewhat    higher 


200 
Temperature^  deg.  cent. 

Fig-.  6 — High  Temperature  Tensile  Properties  of 
Steel  Containing  0.6  Per  Cent  Carbon  and  5  Per 
Cent  Cobalt  First  Heated  to  650  Deg.  C.  and  Air 
Cooled.     Composition : 

C,  0.62;  Mn,  0.34;  Si,  0.43;  Co,  4.96  per  cent. 

Dotted  lines  show  properties  of  normalized  0.6 
per  cent  carbon  steel  for  comparison. 

Breaking  strength  is  unit  load  at  moment  of 
fracture. 


strength  and  proportional  limit  at  all  temperatures 
between  20  and  550  deg.  C.  and  in  addition  equal  or 
better  ductility  than  the  carbon  steel  to  about  350  deg. 
C;  above  this  temperature,  the  latter  steel  has  higher 
values  of  elongation  and  reduction  of  area.  Cobalt 
additions  should  therefore  be  of  value  where  increased 
resistance  to  weakening  at  temperatures  up  to  about 
550  deg.  C.  is  desired. 

Tungsten  tool  steels. — Test  results  for  two  air- 
cooled  tungsten  "finishing-tool"  steel  are  shown  in  Fig. 
7.  liie  extreme  brittleness  maintained  to  relatively 
high  tempfeTatures,  as  illustrated  by  low  values  of 
elongation  and  reduction  of  area,  is  without  doubt 
largely  due  to  the  high  carbon  content  as  is  the  rather 
sharp  drop  in  strength  in  the  1  per  cent  tungsten 
steel  from  about  130,000  to  55,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.  in 
the  interval  300  to  550  deg.  C,  though  the  first  men- 
tioned effect  is  probably  intensified  by  the  tungsten 
additions.  It  is  unfortunate  that  no  low-carbon 
tungsten  steels  were  tested  as  this  element  would  be 

•Published  by  permission  of  the  director  of  the  Bureau 
of  Standards  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce.  The 
authors  are  physicist  and  laboratory  aid  respectively  at  the 
Bureau  of  Standards,  Washington.  The  first  section  was 
published  in  The  Iron  Agb^  July  26. 

The  references  in  brackets  are  to  the  bibliography  at  the 
conrltision  of  this  report. 


expected,  from  our  general  knowledge  of  tungsten 
steels  and  high  temperature  tests  already  reported,  to 
be  of  value  in  delaying  the  softening  of  steels  in  the 
range  around  500  to  (iOO  deg.  C,  particularly  when 
present  in  large  proportions. 

Uranium  steels. — It  appears  from  comparison  of 
data  in  Fig.  8  with  the  properties  of  carbon  steels 
that  the  addition  of  about  0.20  to  0.35  per  cent  uranium 
delays  the  lowering  of  the  limit  of  proportionality  so 
that  at  550  deg.  C.  uranium  steels  show  generally 
higher  values  than  similar  steels  without  additions  of 
this  element.  Likewise  the  increase  in  strength  which 
may  be  produced  at  ordinary  temperatures  is  main- 
tained to  550  deg.  C.  without,  in  most  cases,  appreciable 
loss  in  ductility. 

In  quenched  steels  subsequently  tempered  at  high 
temperatures    (Figs.    9    and    10)    the    principal    advan- 
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Temperoturej  deg.cenf. 

Pig.  7 — High  Temperature  Tensile  Properties  of 
Tungsten  "Finishing  Tool"  Steels  First  Heated  to 
800  to  815  Deg.  C.  and  Air  Cooled.  Composition 
and   treatment: 

C,  0.95;  Mn,  0.22;  Si,  0.26;  W,  1.17.  Heated  30 
min  at  S15  deg.  C.  and  air  cooled. 

C.  1.30;  Mn.  0.29;  Si,  0.19;  W,  3.09.  Heated  30 
min.     at  SOO  deg.  C.  and  air  cooled. 

Breaking   strength    is    unit   load    at    moment   of 


tages  of  uranium  additions  are  noted  at  temperatures 
below  about  400  deg.  C,  though  there  is,  of  course, 
observed  a  slight  increase  in  strength  and  limit  of 
proportionality  at  550  deg.  C.  But  this  would  probably 
disappear  with  further  rise  in  temperature. 

Chrome-vanadium,  chrome-molybdenum  and  chrome- 
nickel  steels. — Comparisons  of  normalized  chrome- 
vanadium    (1.00   per  cent   Cr:    0.20   per   cent  V)    and 
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chrome-nickel  (1.00  per  cent  Cr:  3.00  per  cent  Ni) 
steels  containing  about  0.38  per  cent  carbon  were  re- 
ported in  a  previous  publication  [9]  and  showed  that 
the  former  was  to  be  preferred  from  the  standpoint 
of  high  strength  and  limit  of  proportionality  at  550 
deg.  C.  in  a  short-time  test.  While  this  steel  showed 
greater    resistance    to    "weakening,"    the    strength    of 
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The  most  striking  feature  observed  is  the  pre- 
dominance of  steels  containing  chromium  and  the 
absence  of  those  containing  nickel  except  in  com- 
bination with  other  elements  such  as  uranium  or 
chromium.  For  example,  at  550  deg.  C.  five  of  the- 
six  steels  showing  highest  limit  of  proportionality 
contain  chromium;  two  also  contain  molybdenum  and 
additions  of  vanadium  or  uranium  are  each  found  in 
one  case. 

Table  1  shows  likewise  that  a  comparison  of  the 
proportional  limit  at  ordinary  temperatures  is  no  in- 
dication of  the  relation  at  elevated  temperatures  either 
around  300  or  at  550  deg.  C.  However,  the  order  of 
strength  superiority  at  20  deg.  C.  is  an  approximate 
indication  of  the  relation  at  all  temperatures  up  to 
about  400  deg.  C,  but  does  not  hold  good  at  much 
higher  temperatures,  as  is  shovra  in  Table  2.  In 
other  words  the  higher  the  strength  produced  at 
ordinary  temperatures  by  suitably  chosen  compositions 
and  treatments  the  higher,  in  general,  will  be  the 
strength  at  a  given  temperature  within  the  range  20 
to  400  deg.  C,  but  wide  variations  in  elastic  ratios 
may  be  expected  on  account  of  the  sensitivity  of  pro- 
portional limit  at  room  and  slightly  elevated  tempera- 
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Fig.  8. — Tensile  Properties  of  Normalized  Car- 
bon-Uranium Steels  at  20.  300  and  550  Deg.  C. 
Composition : 

C,  0.29    Mn,  0.66    P.  0.015    S,  0.016    Si.  0.30    Ur,  0.19 

0.54  0.60  0.031  0.015  0.25  0.21 

0.68  0.39  0.016         0.016  0.24  0.29 

Steels  normalized  by  heating  respectively  to  900, 

S50  and  825  deg.  C.  and  after  30  min.  cooling  in  air. 

the  chrome-nickel  steel  was  higher  at  all  temperatures 
below  about  475  deg.  C. 

The  tensile  properties-temperature  curves  for  a 
typical  chrome  -  molybdenum  steel  are  given  in  Fig. 
11.  The  principal  feature  worthy  of  mention  is  the 
fact  that  the  limit  of  proportionality  of  the  chrome- 
molybdenum  steel  has  decreased  less  at  550  deg.  C. 
than  that  of  the  chrome  -  vanadium,  though  it  has 
somewhat  lower  strength  and  higher  ductility,  under 
the  conditions  of  test,  probably  due  in  large  part  to 
the  difference  in  carbon  content. 

A  very  high  limit  of  proportionality  in  comparison 
with  normalized  steels  is  also  shovim  in  the  quenched 
and  tempered  samples  (Fig.  11)  but  at  lower  tem- 
peratures between  20  and  300  deg.  C.  no  special  ad- 
vantages are  observed. 

General  Discussion  and  Conclusions 

In  the  foregoing  brief  discussion  comparisons  were 
made  between  individual  steels  to  throw  light  upon 
the  effects  of  different  alloying  elements  or  treatments 
but  no  attempt  was  made  to  consider  the  entire  series 
of  steels  as  a  whole. 

Little  difficulty  is  encountered  in  securing  metals 
of  sufficient  strength  for  service  at  temperatures  not 
exceeding  about  300  deg.  C.  but  selection  for  operating 
temperatures  of  550  to  600  deg.  C.  or  above  is  a  more 
difficult  matter.  Short-time  tensile  tests,  such  as  were 
carried  out  by  the  authors,  do  not  give  much  of  the 
information  desired  on  account  of  the  extreme  im- 
portance of  the  time  factor  but  it  would  be  reasonably 
expected  that  steels  having  the  highest  limit  of  pro- 
portionality in  this  temperature  range  in  a  short-time 
test  would  in  general  be  able  to  withstand  higher  sus- 
tained loads  without  considerable  flow  than  those  with 
low  proportional  limit.s,  though  not  in  direct  pro- 
portion to  the  observed  values.  Steels  in  a  highly 
unstable  condition,  such  as  quenched  metal  not  subse- 
quently tempered  are,  of  course,  excluded.  Therefore 
comparison  of  the  entire  series  of  steels  was  made  on 
the  basis  of  proportional  limit  and  the  six  alloys  hav- 
ing highest  values  at  room  temperature,  300  and  550 
deg.  C.  are  listed  in  order  in  Table  1. 
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Fig.  9. — High  Temperature  Tensile  Properties  of 
Quenched    and    Tempered    Carbon-Uranium    Steels. 
Composition : 
C,  0.29    Mn,  0.66     P,  0.015    S,  0.016    Si,  0.30     Ur,  0.19 

0.54  0.60  0.031         0.015  0.25  0.21 

First  steel  quenched  in  water  from  900  deg.  C. 
and  tempered  30  min.  at  600  deg.  C.  Second  steel 
quenched  in  water  from  850  deg.  C.  and  tempered 
30  min.  at  600  deg.  C. 

Breaking  strength  is  unit  load  at  moment  of 
fracture. 

tures  to  stress  conditions  in  the  metal,  a  feature  pre- 
viously emphasized  in  discussion  of  carbon  steels. 
Conclusions 
Probably    the    most    important    conclusions    to    be 
drawn  from  the  described  tests  may  be  summarized  as 
follows : 

1.  The  effect  of  temperature  rise  to  about  600 
deg.  C.  is  to  reduce  tensile  -strength  and  pro- 
portional limit  and  greatly  increase  ductility. 
Certain  combinations  of  composition  and  treat- 
ment, notably  normalized  chrome-vanadium, 
quenched  and  tempered  stainless,  and  air  cooled 
28  per  cent  nickel  steels  are  strongest  at  or- 
dinary temperatures,  but  carbon  and  the  majority 
of  alloy   steels  tested  show  maximum   strength 
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and   minimum   ductility   at   temperuturos  within 
the  ranse  of  200  to  350  deg.  C. 

2.  The  proportional  limit  of  medium  or  low- 
carbon  steel,  which  has  been  largely  relieved  of 
stress  by  suitable  treatment,  decreases  with  rise 
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Pig-.  10 — High  Temperature  Tensile  Properties 
of  Quenched  and  Tempered  Nicliel-Uranium  and 
Normalized    3.50    Per    Cent    Nickel    Steels.        Com- 

Ni-Ur  steel:  C,  0.43  ;  Mn,  0.50  :  Si,  0.50  ;  Ni,  2.79  ; 
Ur,  0.35;  3.50  per  cent  Ni  steel:  C,  0.37;  Mn,  0.67; 
Si,   0.20  ;  Ni.   3.43  per  cent. 


in  temperature.  In  highly  stressed  metal,  re- 
sulting from  cold  or  blue-work  or  quenching  and 
that  having  residual  stress  such  as  often  exists 
in  thin  sections  of  hot  finished  steel,  the  pro- 
portional limit  either  remains  at  approximately 
its  room  temperature  value  over  a  well  defined 
interval  or  shows  an  increase  with  first  rise  in 
temperature. 

3.  From  the  standpoint  of  high  strength  and 
limit  of  proportionality  of  steels  at  elevated  tem- 
peratures the  temperature  scale  may  be  divided 
roughly  into  3  parts;  (1)  the  range  20  to  about 
4.50  deg.  C;  (2)  the  range  4.50  to  600  deg.  C; 
(3)   above  600  deg.  C. 

4.  In  the  lowest  range  high  strength  and 
proportional  limit  are  functions  of  composition 
and  heat  treatment  and  in  general  combinations 
giving  highest  strength  at  ordinary  temperatures 
show  similar  superiority  throughout  the  entire 
range.  It  is,  however,  advisable  to  keep  carbon 
low  since  brittleness,  illustrated  by  low  values 
of   elongation    and    reduction    of    area,    increases 


rapidly    with    increase    in    carbon    content,    par- 
ticularly in  the  blue  heat  range. 

5.  The  upper  limit  in  the  second  or  transition 
range  requires  nearly  full  tempering  following 
hardening  so  that  in  most  cases  the  benefits  to 
be  derived  from  heat  treatment  are  limited  ex- 
cept in  the  lower  portion  of  the  range  and  high 
strength  and  limit  of  proportionality  are  largely 
functions  of  composition.  While  short-time  tests, 
such  as  were  carried  out  by  the  authors,  do 
not  give  direct  comparisons  of  steels  subjected  to 
sustained  loads  on  account  of  the  importance  of 
the  time  factor,  it  would  be  reasonably  expected 
that  steels  having  highest  limits  of  proportion- 
ality would  be  able  to  sustain  higher  loads  than 
those  with  low  proportional  limits  though  not  in 
direct  proportion  to  observed  values.  On  this 
basis  of  comparison  it  appears  possible  to  im- 
prove the  properties  of  steel  by  adding  such 
elements  as  chromium,  cobalt,  uranium,  molyb- 
denum and  vanadium.  On  the  other  hand  nickel 
even  in   large   proportions   appears   to   "soften" 
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Fig.  11 — High  Temperature  Tensile  Properties 
nf  Chromium-Molybdenum  Steel  First  Normalized 
or  Quenched  and  Tempered.     Composition : 

C.  0.27;  Mn.  0.62;  P,  O.OIS;  S,  COOS;  Si,  0.26; 
Cr.   0.99  ;   Mo.  0.41  per  cent. 

rather  than  strengthen  steel  in  this  range,  par- 
ticularly at  about  550  deg.  C.  and  above. 

6.  It  is  known  that  the  drop  in  strength  and 
proportional  limit  at  temperatures  around  550 
deg.  C.  is  peraianent  and  that  additional  rise 
in  temperature  is  accompanied  by  a  further  de- 
crease in  values  so  that  the  described  tests  also 
throw  light  upon  what  may  be  expected  at 
higher  temperatures.  It  would  therefore  appear 
improbable   that  commercial   steels   can   be   pro- 


TaWe  1 — Tlie  Six  iSteels  Shotvintj  Highest  Proportional  Limits  at  Various  Temperatures  Together 
With  Heat    Treatments    Used   and   Tensile   Properties* 

Proportional  Limit.  Tensile      Elongation 

Lb.  per  sq.  in.                                           Steel  ,     Strength         in  2  m. 

At  550  deg.  C  Heat  Treatment  lb.  per  sq.  m.  Per  Cent 

40.500 0.27%   C;      0.99%   Cr;   0.41%   Mo  845''C— oil ;   600°C— air  95.700  23.5 

33.000 0.3S%   C;      1.98%   Cr;   0.18%   V  900°C— air  80,900  22.5 

0.31%   C;   12.75%   Cr  1150°C — oil;   675''C — air  69.800  12.0 

25,750 n.31%   C;   12.75%   Cr  95o°C — oil;   675°  C— air  60,500  26.3 

23,750 0.27%   C;      0.99%   Cr ;   0.41%   Mo  815°C— air  70.600  27.0 

21,250 0.43%   C;      2.79%   Ni;    0.35%   Ur  S00°C— air  48,440  36.0 

At  300  deg.   C 

88,250 0.27%   C;      0.99%   Cr;   0.41%   Mo  S45"'C— oil  ;   600°C— air  131,200  19.5 

77,500 0.39%   C;      0.93%   Cr;   3.05%   Ni  850°C— air  172.500  23.5 

74,500 0.37%   C;      1.04%   Cr;   0.18%  V  850°C— air  142.250  18.0 

70  000 0  54%   C;      0.21%    Ur  850°C — water;   600°C — air  128.570  26.5 

C3.750 0.43%   C;      2.79%   Ni ;   0.35%  Ur  800°C— water;   600°C— air  117.550  30.0 

58,000 0.31%   C;   12.75%   Cr  1150°C— oil  ;   675"— air  97.380  7.5 

At   20  deg.   C 

110,650 0.27%   C;   0.99%   Cr  ;   0.41%   Mo  845°C— oil  ;   600°C— air  139.250  21.0 

•SS.OOO 0.37%   C;      1.04%   Cr ;   0.18%   V  850°C — air  144.300  19.5 

77.000 0.54%   C;      0.21%   Ur  S50°C— water;   600°C— air  122.400  21.0 

66,750 0.62%   C;      4.96%   Co  S50°C— air  116.050  22.3 

64,000 0.43%   C;      2.79%   Ni ;   0.35%   Ur  S00°C— air  112.100  27.5 

63.500 0.31%   C;   12.75%   Cr  955°C — oil;  675°C— air  111,500  24.5 

•Experimental  melts  prepared  in  induction  furnace,  K,  ti,  and  M,  have  not  been  considered. 


Reduction 
of  Area, 
Per  Cent 
80.6 
74.8 
16.7 
76.3 
72.4 
84.8 


45.8 
49.5 
54.4 
13.2 


36.4 
33.9 

50.5 
60.8 
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duced,  to  withstand  continuously  fairly  large 
loads  at  temperatures  above  about  650  deg.  C. 
except  when  large  proportions  of  one  or  more 
alloying  elements  are  added  to  reduce  the  iron 
content  to  such  low  values  that  the  resulting 
product  cannot  correctly  be  called  steel,  or  in 
special  cases  where  extremely  large  proportions 
of  special  compounds  are  present. 

Table  2 — The  Six  Steels  and  Treatments  Producing  Highest 

Stretigth  at  Various  Temperatures  Selected  from  the  27  Lots 

Tested  as  Shown  in  Table  1 

(Experimental  heats  K,  L  and  M  not  considered) 

Position  in  list  based  on 
highest  tensile  strength 

Treat-     Code      , '■ . 

Steel  ment'Letterin  At20     At  300    At  550 

Table  1    deg.  C    deg.  C    deg.  C 

Chrome-nickel     N  O  1  1  4 

Chrome-vanadium    N  Q  2  3  3 

Chrome-vanadium   N  P  3  2  2 

Chrorae-molybdenum    . .  Q&T        S  4  4  1 

Tungsten    N  V  5  5  — 

Carbon-uranium 

(54%  C.)    Q&T      BB  6  6  — 

Chrome-molybdenum    .  .    X  R  —  —     .         .> 

Stainless     Q&T        N  —  —  6 

»X=air  cooled  from  above  the  transformations;  Q&T  = 
quenched  and  tempered.  Complete  chemical  composition  and 
heat  treatments  shown  in  figures. 

Some  of  the  steels  tested  were  donated  specially  for 
the  described  tests  or  taken  from  steel  similarly  sup- 
plied for  general  investigative  work.  Acknowledg- 
ments are  therefore  due  to  the  following  organizations: 
Nitrate  division,  ordnance  dept.,  U.  S.  Army  for  the 
0.38  per  cent  carbon,  3.50  per  cent  nickel,  low  chrome- 
vanadium  and  nickel-chromium  steels;  Lukens  Steel 
Co.,  Coatesville,  Pa.,  for  the  0.18  per  cent  carbon 
steel;  Carnegie  Steel  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  and  Ludlum 
Steel  Co.,  Watervliet,  N.  Y..  for  the  remaining  carbon 
steels;  Doehler  Die  Casting  Corporation,  Brooklyn,  for 
the   high   chrome-vanadium   steel     and     the     Standard 


Alloys   Co.,   Pittsbui'^h,  lor   all   heats  containing   ura- 
nium.   Acknowledgement  is  also  made  to  R.  P.  Neville, 


Fig.  12 — High  Temperature  Tensile  Properties  of 
Chromium-Vanadium  "Die  Steel"  Air  Cooled  from  900 
Deg.  C.     Composition : 

C.  0.3S;  Mn,  0.56;  P,  0.011;  S,  0.014;  Si.  0.16;  Cr. 
1.9S  ;  V,  0.18   per  cent. 

Breaking     strength     is     unit    load     at     inoment     of 


associate  chemist,  for  preparing  the  high  chromium 
steel  ingots,  series  K,  L  and  M,  and  to  A.  T.  Derry, 
associate  physicist,  for  forging  these  metals. 


Selected    Bibliography    on    Mechanical    Tests    of 
Alloy  Steels   at  High   Temperatures 


1.  I.  M.  Bregowsky  and  L.  W.  Spring.  "The  Effect  of 
High  Temperature  on  the  Physical  Properties  of  Some 
Alloys.  Proc.  Int.  Assoc,  for  Testing  Materials,  VI  Congress. 
VII.   ]  :   1912. 

Tension  tests  from  20  to  595  deg.  C.  of  rolled  30 
per  cent  nickel  steel. 

Torsion  tests  from  20  to  595  deg.  C.  of  25  and  30 
per  cent  nickel  steels ;  oil  tempered  3.50  nickel-vana- 
dium   steel  ;    annealed   carbon-vanadium    tool    steel. 

2.  Schulz,  "Neuer  Versuche  und  Erfahrungen  mit 
Turbinenschaufel-material  fur  hohe  Temperaturen,"  Die  Tur- 
bine. 9,  pp.  225,  243.  266  (1913). 

Discussion  of  the  high  temperature  properties  is 
given  for  pure  iron,  5  and  25  per  cent  nickel  and 
nickel-chromium  steels  as  well  as  pure  metals  and  non- 
ferrous  alloys. 

3.  J.  E.  Hurst  and  H.  Moore,  "Materials  for  the  Exhaust 
Valves  of  Internal  Combustion  Engines,"  London  Engineering 
(Nov.  19.  1919),  p.  673. 

Discusses  the  requirements  of  steels  for  valves  in 
internal  combustion  engines  and  the  specifications  and 
properties  including  those  at  high  temperatures  of  a 
variety   of  steels   used   for  such  purposes. 

4.  L,.  Aitchison.  "Valve  Failures  and  Valve  Steels  in 
Internal  Combustion  Engines."  Paper  read  before  the  Insti- 
tution of  Automobile  Engineers.  Nov  5.  1919.  London  En- 
gineering  (Dec.  12,  1919),  p.  799. 

Discusses  requirements  of  motor  valves  and  gives 
tensile  test  data  up  to  about  1000  deg.  C.  for  a  variety 
of  steels  used  for  such  parts.  Compares  high  tungsten, 
high  chromium.  3  per  cent  nickel  and  nickel  chromium 
steels  on  the  basis  of  the  various  requirements. 

5.  G.  Gabriel.  "Comparative  Values  of  Motor  Valve 
Steels,"  The  Iron  Age,  106,  p.  1465,  1920. 

Tensile  tests  at  various  temperatures  between  650 
and  1000  deg.  C.  on  chromium  steels  containing  from 
2.8  to  13.1  per  cent  chromium  and  0.35  to  1.4  per  cent 
carlaon  subjected  to  various  preliminary  treatments ; 
quenched  and  teml)ered  chromium-tungsten  and 
chromium-tungsten-vanadium  (high-speed)  steels; 
structural  nickel-chromium  and  chromium-vanadium 
steels  subjected  to  various  he<it  treatments  or  in  the 
hot  worked  condition. 

6.  A.    H.    d'Arcambal,    "Physical    Tests    on    High-Speed 


Steels,"   Trans.  Amer.   Soc.  for   Steel  Treating,   II,  No.  7,  p. 


586  : 


1921 


Gives  values  of  tensile  strength  between  20  and  650 
deg.  C.  for  low  tungsten-high  vanadium  and  high 
tungsten-low  vanadium  high-speed  tool  steels  after 
heat  treatment  such  as  iS  ordinarily  used  for  tools. 

7.  R.  S.  MacPherran,  "Comparative  Tests  of  Steels  at 
High  Temperatures,"  Proc.  .\mer.  Soc.  for  Testing  Materials. 
21.  p.  S52:   1921. 

Tensile  tests  between  20  and  about  650  deg.  C.  of 
annealed  3.25  and  34  per  cent  nickel  steels;  quenched 
and  tempered  structural  nickel-chromium  and  ohrom- 
itun-vanadiiun  steels  ;  quenched  and  tempered  3.4  per 
cent  chromium  and  rolled  high-nickel-chromium  steels. 

8.  A.  P.  Spooner,  Discussion  of  paper  by  MacPherran 
referred  to  above,  Proc.  Amer.  Soc.  for  Testing  Materials,  21, 


863: 


1921 


Tensile  tests  between  20  and  about  870  deg.  C.  of 
annealed  or  normalized  steels  of  the  following  types ; 
3.50  per  cent  nickel;  nickel-chromium  (2:1);  chrom- 
ium-vanadiiun :  chromium-molybdenum;  stainless  (14 
per  cent  Cr)  ;  high-speed  steel  ;  31  per  cent  chromium 
steel. 

9.  H.  J.  French,  "Tensile  Properties  of  Some  Structural 
Alloy  Steels  at  High  Temperatures,"  Bureau  of  Standards 
Tech.     Paper  203.  Dec.  1921. 

Tensile  tests  from  20  to  550  deg.  C.  of  normalized 
steels  containing  about  0.38  per  cent  carbon  as  fol- 
lows: (1)  carbon  steel  (2)  3.50  per  cent  nickel  steel 
(3)  steel  containing  3  per  cent  nickel  and  1  per  cent 
chromium  (4)  steel  containing  1  per  cent  chromium 
and  0.2  per  cent  vanadium. 

10.  H.  Edert,  "Warmversuche  mit  Sondernstahlen."  Stahl 
nnd  Eisen.  42,  p.  961,  1922. 

Brinell  hardness,  impact,  bending  and  tensile  tests 
up  to  800  deg.  C.  of  quenched  or  quenched  and  tem- 
pered nickel-chromium  steels  containing  1.9  to  5.8  per 
cent  nickel,  1.7  to  20.6  per  cent  chromium  and  0.12  to 
0.31  per  cent  carbon  and  chromium-vanadium  steel  con- 
taining- 2.4  per  cent  chromium  and  about  0.6  per  cent 
vanadium. 

11.  T.  H.  S.  Dickenson,  "Flow  of  Steel  at  Red  Heat-" 
Paper  before  the  British  Iron  &  Steel  Institute.  September. 
1922.     London  Engineering  (Sept.  15,  1922),  p.  265. 

Discusses  short-time  vs.  long-time  tests  at  high  tem- 
peratures and  gives  for  both  typ.-s  limiting  tempera- 
tures below  which  0.3  lur  i  , m  ,,iil...ii.  nh  1;.  l-.hrom- 
ium.  stainless  and  high  .s|h  ,  i  ■.  .  1  r m  t  .ml  '  ■  inns 
per  sq.   in.   without  suftrii!!-      -  "-  ''!■    ''■  ' .I'^.n 
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(i.  uhith  is  for  drivinj?  short 
and  large  heads, 
is  a  recent  addi- 
tion to  line  of 
the  Reynolds  Ma- 
chine Co.  Mas- 
sillon,  Ohio.  It 
may  be  adapted 
also  to  drive  elec- 
trical binding 
screws,  washer- 
head  screws, 
switch  box  and 
other  types  of 
screws  that  can- 
not be  driven  by 
t  h  e  company's 
standard  ma- 
chines. 

Among  the  fea- 
tures   it    may    be 
mentioned       that 
no     handling      of 
the  screws  is  re- 
quired    beyond 
keeping   the   hop- 
per supplied.  The 
machine      will 
magazine        and 
drive   screws  from   No.   4   to   10   inclusive   and   up  to   V2 
in.  long.    It  will  drive  screws  to  the  center  of  a   14  in. 
circle  and  set  screws  tight  or  loose,  as  required. 

The  spindle  runs  at  800  r.p.m.  and  the  pulley  at  400 
r.p.m.  Two  types  of  tables  are  available,  12  in.  in  diam- 
eter or  14x24  in.;  and  the  table  may  be  adjusted  2  in. 
without  moving  the  bracket  on  the  column.  The  size 
of  the  base  is  18  x  20  in.  and  the  height  of  the  machine 
.5  ft.  6  in. 


Piofludion  of  Iron  and  Steel  in  Canada  De- 
clined in  June 

The  production  of  pig  iron  in  Canada  during  June 
declined  slightly  from  the  record  output  of  the  previous 
month.  The  output  for  June  was  99,239  long  tons  as 
compared  with  101,533  tons  in  May.  Analyzing  the 
production  of  pig  iron  far  May  and  June,  it  will  be 
noted  that  the  output  of  foundry  iron  produced  for 
sale  increased  from  23,242  tons  in  May  to  28,144  tons 
in  June;  while  basic  iron  produced  for  the  further  use 
of  the  companies  reporting  declined  from  61,714  tons 
in  May  to  55,56.5  tons  in  June.  The  chief  reason  for 
the  falling  off  in  the  production  of  pig  iron  during 
June  was  the  closing  down  of  three  blast  fur- 
naces at  the  Sydney,  N.  S.,  plant  of  the  British 
Empire  Steel  Corporation,  on  account  of  labor  troubles. 
At  the  end  of  June  only  seven  furnaces  were  in 
blast,  as  follows:  Two  at  Hamilton,  Ont.,  oper- 
ated 'by  the  Steel  Co.  of  Canada;  four  at  Sault  Ste. 
Marie,  Ont.,  by  the  Algoma  Steel  Corporation,  and  one 
at  Port  Col  borne,  Ont.,  operated  by  the  Canadian  Fur- 
nace Co.  The  production  of  ferroalloys  declined 
slightly  from  2287  tons  in  May  to  2185  in  June.  The 
entire  quantity  in  both  months  was  ferrosilicon  pro- 
duced in  electric  furnaces  for  sale. 

The  production  of  steel  declined  from  the  record 
output  of  104,079  tons  in  May  to  96,167  tons  in  June. 
This  decline  in  the  production  of  steel  is  also  directly 
attributed  to  the  labor  troubles  at  Sydney,  N.  S.,  where 
open-hearth  furnaces,  in  fact,  the  entire  plant,  was 
forced  to  cease  operations  for  a  time.  Just  as  condi- 
tions were  approaching  normal,  bombs  planted  at  vital 
points  wrecked  water  lines  and  caused  another  shut- 
down. There  is  little  hope  that  operations  will  be  re- 
sumed to  any  considerable  extent  until  repairs  have 
been  made. 


Unit    Air  Heater   for  llldll^lrial   Ise 

The  York  Heating  <Si  Ventilating  Corporation, 
Bridgeport,  Pa.,  has  ret'entily  placed  on  the  market  a 
unit  heater  which  it  recommends  for  industrial  heating 
and  ventilating  purposes.  The  makers  claim  for  it 
.several  advantages  that  have  not  been  embodied  in  pre- 
vious units  of  this  type.  In  the  first  place,  the  heating 
coil  is  made  of  the  best  grade  of  pipe,  with  all  joints 
at  both  headers  welded,  and  the  whole  is  tested  to  a 
pressure  of  over  200  lb.  per  sq.  in.  This  pemiits  the 
unit  to  be  used  with  either  high  or  low-pressure  steam, 
as  desired.  Another  distinctive  feature  is  claimed  in 
the  air-circulating  fan,  which  has  been  provided  with 
ball  bearings  of  the  self-alining  type,  to  insure  quiet 
and  vibration-free  operation.  The  bearings  are  out- 
side of  fan   hou.sing  and  out  of  contact  with   hot  air. 

These  units  require  the  minimum  of  floor  space  for 
the  amount  of  heat  supplied.  In  the  accompanying 
photograph  is  shown  this  unit  provided  with  a  bracket 
on  one  side  upon  which  the  motor  is  mounted  and  direct 
connected  to  the  circulating  fan. 

This  heater  is  provided  with  a  discharge  outlet  at 
the  top,  which  will  direct  the  air  in  one,  two,  three  or 
four  directions,  as  desired.  The  air  inlet  at  the  bottom 
takes  the  air  from  all  four  sides,  thus  having  a  low 
velocity  of  entrance  and  insuring  the  removal  of  the 
cold  air  from  the  floor,  where  it  naturally  settles.  Due 
to  the  height  of  this  unit,  a  considerable  amount  of 
heat  will  be  generated  with  a  reduced  quantity  of  air, 
even  when  fan  is  not  in  operation. 

These  units  are  supplied  from  a  capacity  of  346,000 


In  This  Heater  the 
Motor  Is  Protected 
From  Heat.  Being 
Outside  the  Casing. 
Detail  o£  the  heating 
elements      appears      in 


the  ' 


B.t.u.  per  hour  and  a  circulation  of  3870  cu.  ft.  of  air 
per  minute,  up  to  a  maximum  capacity  of  1,850,000 
B.t.u.  per  hour,  and  19,640  cu.  ft.  of  air  per  minute. 


A  competitive  examination  for  selecting  a  junior 
metallurgist  for  the  Bureau  of  Mines  at  Tuscaloosa, 
Ala.,  has  been  announced  by  the  United  States  Civil 
Service  Commission,  Washington,  to  which  application 
should  be  made  for  further  information. 


The  Mahoning  Foundry  Co.,  Youngstown,  recently 
settled  all  labor  difficulties  with  its  inolders  ami  is  now 
operating  as  a  closed  shop,  employing  union  labor 
throughout.  The  company  manufactures  furnaces  and 
light  and  heavy  castings. 
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Metallography:   Metals  and   Common  Alloys.    Part  II. 

By  S.  L.  Hoji:.  Pages  462  +  ix,  6%  x  9%  in.,  142 
illustrations  and  126  tables.  Published  hy  McGraw- 
Hill  Book  Co.,  New  York. 

This  is  Doctor  Hoyt's  second  volume  in  his  series  of 
three  on  the  subject  of  Metallography  and  the  book 
covers  in  a  general  way  the  following  subjects:  Pure 
metals,  white  metal  alloys,  light  metals,  brasses  and 
bronzes,  steel  and  cast  iron,  special  steels. 

In  the  chapter  on  pure  metals,  their  general  proper- 
ties are  discussed  in  a  manner  which  covers  broadly 
the  chief  characteristics,  as  hardness,  electrical  conduc- 
tivity, mechanical  strength  and  structural  features. 
The  "treatment  of  iron  and  copper  is  much  more  com- 
plete than  are  the  other  metals. 

While  not  bearing  the  stamp  of  rare  distinction  of 
original  research  characterizing  Rosenhain's  book,  this 
book  contains  considerably  wider  references  to  the  sub- 
ject matter.  As  a  reference  work  for  engineer  or 
laboratory  it  will  be  found  quite  useful.  The  volume  is 
profusely  illustrated  with  equilibrium  diagi-ams,  graphs 
and  photomicrographs,  the  latter  uniformly  excellent. 
The  chapter  on  the  brasses  is  ample  enough  to  sat- 
isfy its  place  in  a  book  of  this  scope.  Here,  as  else- 
where in  the  work,  the  references  are  recent  and  have 
been  selected  with  discrimination. 

In  the  chapter  on  iron  and  steel,  the  matter  of  the 
equilibrium  diagrams  is  discussed  rather  fully.  New 
researches,  published  since  this  book  was  wTitten,  par- 
ticularly Westgren's  X-ray  analysis  on  the  existence 
of  cementite  or  carbon  in  the  dissolved  state,  that  of 
Honda  on  the  re\ased  iron-carbon  diagrams,  shed  fur- 
ther light  on  the  subject.  The  matter  is  still  partly 
in  a  state  of  flux  and  a  study  of  the  present  volume 
will  readily  prepare  one  for  following  up  the  more 
specialized  investigations.  For  obtaining  this  back- 
ground. Doctor  Hoyt's  present  work  is  admirably 
suited.  What  at  first  glance  may  appear  to  be  a 
pedantic  presentation  of  the  subject  later  passes  for  a 
sincere  effort  to  present  all  of  the  sides  of  what  is 
still  in  some  aspects  a  debatable  question,  namely  the 
equilibrium  conditions  of  the  iron-carbon  system.  The 
chapter  on  the  special  steels  is  good  and  is  ample  in 
scope. 

Steel  Thermal  Treatment.  By  John  W.  Urquhart. 
Pages  336  +xv,  6x9%  in.,  136  illustrations.  Pub- 
lished by  D.  Van  Nostrand  &  Co.,  New  York.  Price, 
$8,  net. 

This  book  has  been  written  by  a  practical  man  of 
many  years'  experience  and  differs  from  many  books 
that  have  come  from  practical  men  in  that  its  subject 
matter  has  been  carefully  edited  from  the  viewpoint 
of  modern  metallurgical  science,  thus  interpreting  the 
practical  in  the  light  of  the  theory  of  heat  treatment. 
The  book  has  good  type,  is  attractively  bound  and 
particularly  is  the  flow  of  diction  to  be  commended  be- 
cause it  makes  for  easy  reading.  One  regrets,  however, 
that  the  references  could  not  have  been  a  little  more 
carfully  included.  The  author  has  been  very  free  from 
the  criticism  of  not  giving  credit  to  authorities  quoted 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  absence  of  particular  refer- 
ences will  somewhat  curtail  the  use  of  the  book  as  a 
reference  book  for  class  work.  It  is  otherwise  admir- 
ably suited  to  that   purpose. 

The  chapter  on  equipment  is  of  course  treated  from 
the  English  point  of  view  and  is  too  meager  in  places 
since  some  of  the  most  useful  pyrometric  equipment 
is  not  mentioned. 

As  a  reference  for  the  practical  heat  treater  the 
book  mentions  many  "kinks,"  familiarity  with  which 
can  only  come  after  years  of  experience.  This  book  is 
well  worth  the  price  to  any  heat-treating  shop  and  can 
be  profitably  read  because  it  presents  a  good  outline 
of  the  present  state  of  art. 

The  important  place  given  to  stainless  steel  indi- 
cates the  prominence  of  this  alloy  in  English  practice. 
The  specialist  reading  the  book  will  constantly  regret 
that  more  detail  has  not  been  given  on  numerous  items. 


especially  in  the  treatment  of  high-speed  steels.    This, 

however,  is  a  limitation  w'hich  could  hardly  have  been 

overcome  within  the  scope  of  336  pages. 

Advertising   to  Retailers.     By   R.   L.   Burdick,     Pages 

308,   5%    X   81/^    in.;   illustrated.     Published  by  the 

Ronald    Press    Co.,    20    Vesey    Street,    New    York. 

Pi-ice,  $3.50. 

Getting  adequate  distribution  of  products  in  an  eco- 
nomic manner  is  a  problem  of  such  importance  that 
the  manufacturer,  advertising  manager,  sales  execu- 
tive, and  business  man  generally,  will  welcome  the 
fresh  help  which  Mr.  Burdick's  book  will  afford.  While 
it  contains  little  that  is  radically  new,  it  has  the  out- 
standing merit  of  segregating  and  analyzing  the  best 
procedures  for  developing  trade  distribution.  It  com- 
prises, in  effect,  an  outline  of  tried  methods  which  have 
"worked"  and  will  "work." 

It  is  difficult  to  mention  all  of  the  particularly  good 
points  in  the  uniformly  excellent  treatment  which  char- 
acterizes the  book.  If  any  parts  merit  special  commenda- 
tion they  are  the  chapters  on  "What  Is  a  Retailer?", 
"What  Can  Be  Advertised  to  Retailers?",  "Train- 
ing the  Appeal  to  Retailers"  and  "Means  and  Mediums 
for  Advertising  to  Retailers."  The  emphasis  he  places  on 
responsibly  audited  circulations  and  the  importance 
of  distinguishing  between  papers  which  are  bought  on 
paid  subscription  and  publications  which  are  distrib- 
uted free — the  latter  really  belonging  in  the  category 
of  circulars,  printed  matter,  etc. — is  especially  vital 
and  appropriate  today. 

The  book  has  had  the  advantage  of  careful  reading 
while   in   manuscript   by   publishers    of  retail   publica- 
tions, advertising  men  and  teachers  in  universities.     It 
is  appropriately  illustrated  by  50  full  page  reproduc- 
tions of  advertisements,  charts,  etc. 
Locomotive  Catechism,  1923  Edition.    By  Robert  Grim- 
shaw.     Pages  xi  +  958  +  39;  about  500  illustra- 
tions.    Published  by  Norman  W.  Henley  Publishing 
Co.,  2  West  Forty-fifth  Street,  New  York.   Price,  $4. 
This,  the  thirtieth  edition  of  a  work  first  published 
in  1893,  has  been  revised  and  enlarged  to  bring  it  fully 
abreast  of  the  latest  practice  in  locomotive  engineering. 
It  is  divided  into  89  chapters  and  an  index,  each  chap- 
ter taking  care   of  some   specific  topic  likely  to   come 
up  in   examinations   of   firemen,    engineers,    trainmen, 
switchmen,  shop  hands  and  roundhouse  men. 

Among  the  most  recent  pieces  of  infoniiation  cov- 
ered will  be  found  data  on  compound,  electric  and 
unaflow  locomotives,  on  the  Walschaert  valve  gear, 
super  heaters,  air  brakes,  etc.  The  author,  who  has 
been  connected  with  the  American  Railway  Master 
Mechanics'  Association  and  Master  Car  Builders'  Asso- 
ciation, etc.,  has  prepared  the  work  from  first  hand 
data.  It  deals  not  only  in  the  underlying  principles, 
but  also  in  the  practical  handling  and  operation,  of  all 
Hnds  of  locomotives. 

Income  Tax  Procedure — 1923.  By  Robert  H.  Mont- 
gomery, C.  P.  A.  Pages  xxix -|-  1750,  51/2x8%  in. 
Published  by  the  Ronald  Press  Co.,  20  Vesey  Street, 
New  York.     Price,  $10. 

The  Ronald  Press  Co.,  New  York,  has  just  issued 
another  volume  of  1750  pages  treating  on  all  phases 
of  the  Federal  income  tax.  There  is  hardly  a  question 
a  corporation  may  ask  that  is  not  answered.  The  book 
is  divided  into  four  sections:  Application  Administra- 
tion; Income;  Deductions  and  Special  Classes  of  Tax 
Payers.  Considerable  space  is  devoted  to  undistributed 
profits  of  corporations.  One  feature  is  the  number  of 
rulings  on  technical  points.  The  index  of  these  cases 
covers  16V'2  pages.  Many  of  these  are  in  answer  to 
the  question,  "What  is  a  stock  dividend?" 
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A  Manual  of  Artificial  Respiration.  By  Capt.  G. 
R.  G.  Fisher.  Pages  80,  4V2  x  6  in.;  illustrations  22. 
Published  by  Stratford  Co.,  Publishers,  234  Boylston 
Street,  Boston.     Price,  75  cents. 

The  Electric  Furnace  for  Iron  and  Steel.  By  Alfred 
Stansfield.  Pages  453,  6  x  9  in.;  illustrations  139. 
Published  "by  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  Inc.,  370  Seventh 
Avenue,  New  York.    Price,  $5. 
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The  Farmers  and  Organized  Labor 

The  Western  farmers  have  recently  been  hav- 
ing some  political  conventions  and  economic  con- 
ferences. Into  some  of  these  the  labor  unions  and 
communist  organizations  injected  themselves.  In 
one  instance  the  communists  captured  the  meet- 
ing, but  the  farmers  whose  eyes  had  been  opened 
retired  in  disgust.  The  American  farmer  is,  in 
fact,  individualistic  and  capitalistic,  although  he 
might  not  so  identify  himself.  In  his  ignorance 
he  has  sometimes  permitted  socialistic  experi- 
ments to  be  tried  upon  him.  But  when  socialism, 
syndicalism  and  communism  are  presented  to  him 
in  recognizable  forms  he  has  no  appetite  for  them. 

At  the  wheat  conference  in  Chicago  in  June 
there  were  present  Mr.  Gompers  and  Mr.  Stone, 
who  pledged  the  support  of  their  labor  organiza- 
tions to  whatever  follies  the  farmers  might  be 
contemplating  in  order  to  raise  the  price  for 
wheat.  The  labor  leaders  can  and  do  freely  prom- 
ise their  aid  in  efforts  whereof  they  know  the  fu- 
tility. All  that  they  ask  is  a  free  hand  in  carry- 
ing out  their  own  purposes  of  higher  wages  for 
organized  labor.  So  long  as  the  farmers  collabo- 
rate with  them  they  give  something  for  nothing. 
Nay,  worse  than  that,  they  ally  themselves  against 
their  own  interests. 

The  main  cause  for  agricultural  distress  at  the 
present  time  is  not  that  prices  are  too  low,  but 
rather  that  costs  are  too  high,  this  being  a  con- 
sequence of  the  exactions  that  town  labor  has 
found  itself  able  to  make  and  maintain.  These 
exactions  are  imposed  not  only  upon  the  farmers 
of  the  country  but  also  upon  the  white  collar 
classes.  Statistically  something  more  than  50  per 
cent  of  the  people  are  victimized  by  something  less 
than  50  per  cent.  The  advantages  that  are  gained 
by  certain  groups  of  labor  would  be  quickly  lost  if 
the  remuneration  of  all  workers,  including  the 
farmers,  were  advanced  correspondingly.  No 
eroup  of  workers  can  gain  anything  except  at 
the  expense  of  other  groups.  This  ought  to  be 
so  obvious  as  to  require  no  further  argument  or 
explanation. 

We  think  that  we  can  discern  signs  of  growing 
.sanity  among  the  Western  farmers.  The  selfish 
politicians  may  preach  to  them  about  Government 


loans  to  carry  the  wheat  and  about  the  Govern- 
ment buying  the  wheat,  etc.,  as  panaceas  for  their 
troubles,  but  many  of  the  farmers  are  ceasing  to 
be  misled  by  such  claptrap.  They  are  beginning  to 
perceive  that  the  low  prices  for  their  product.* 
and  the  high  costs  for  raising  and  carrying  them 
are  both  associated  with  the  continued  disorgani- 
zation of  industry  in  Europe.  They  see,  there- 
fore, that  their  own  welfare  is  not  so  indepen- 
dent of  European  welfare  as  some  of  the  doctor.* 
have  been  teaching,  and  that  the  United  States 
in  some  way  must  help  Europe  so  that  Europe  can 
buy  from  us,  which  means,  of  course,  that  we  must 
buy  from  Europe.  American  copper  producers, 
cotton  producers,  petroleum  producers  and  all  the 
producers  of  raw  materials  whereof  there  is  a  sur- 
plus above  the  needs  of  domestic  consumption  see 
the  thing  in  the  same  way. 

If  there  be  a  shortage  of  labor  in  the  United 
States,  or,  what  is  more  probable,  a  disinclination 
of  labor  to  work  as  hard  as  is  needful,  with  the 
results  of  shortage  of  goods  and  consequently 
high  prices,  the  natural  economic  solution  is  to 
let  the  people  of  foreign  countries  work  for  us. 
We  need  not  fear  competition  of  Europe  in  work 
that  we  can  do  better.  Even  in  competitive  manu- 
facturing there  is  no  use  in  struggling  along  if 
labor  is  going  to  exact  all  the  profit.  It  may  be 
anticipated  that  the  next  year  or  two  will  see  a 
great  change  of  mind  about  the  tariff. 


The  Practical  and  the  Spiritual 

Two  remarkable  articles  published  in  the 
Atlantic  Monthly  for  August — one  by  Woodrow 
Wilson,  ex-President  and  man  of  letters,  and  the 
other  by  Philip  Cabot,  a  man  of  varied  experience- 
in  banking  and  other  busines.s — emphasize  impres- 
sively the  necessity  of  spiritual  development.  The 
ex-President  speaks  of  the  solution  of  the  problems 
of  the  nation  and  the  preservation  of  civilization, 
while  the  Boston  banker  tells  how  he  has  found 
more  vitality  and  power  and  a  keener  zest  for  life, 
but  both  argue  that  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
spiritual  rather  than  in  the  pursuit  of  the  material 
leal   life  is  found. 

Newspaper  comments  have  suggested  that  the 
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country  is  luiilroiilud  by  problems  of  inimeiiiatc 
and  concrete  difliculties  which  can  be  dealt  with 
only  by  practical  and  definite  methods  and  that 
"sweet  reasonableness  and  pious  ejaculations" 
will  not  suffice.  Of  course,  there  must  be  definite 
applications  of  broad  principles,  but  every  man 
must  do  that  largely  according  to  his  own  ability 
anil  conscience. 

Getting  down  to  something  very  concrete  and 
practical,  we  have  before  us  the  solution  of  the 
problems  of  the  long  day  in  the  steel  industry. 
This  solution  cannot  be  found  in  a  way  to  insure 
permanent  success  by  considering  only  costs  and 
other  material  elements.  A  large  consideration  in 
the  minds  of  the  manufacturers  who  are  now  en- 
gaged in  the  great  task  of  working  out  the  change 
to  the  shorter  day  must  be  the  welfare  of  the  men, 
even  when  some  of  them  are  disposed  to  stand  in 
their  own  light.  If  men  have  been  on  duty  for 
such  long  hours  that  for  a  while  they  will  not  know 
how  to  spend  their  spare  time  wisely,  that  is  not 
an  argument  against  the  shorter  day.  Rather  it 
shows  the  importance  of  not  only  granting  shorter 
working  time  but  of  helping  the  men  to  find  ways 
to  the  best  use  of  the  spare  time  that  will  be 
theirs.  In  working  out  the  plans  there  will  arise 
questions  which  will  require  not  only  clear  think- 
ing but  such  a  disposition  to  recognize  the  human 
side  of  the  problem  as  shall  make  this  great  change 
a  means  to  better  working  relations  throughout 
the  industry. 


Payment  by  Results 

In  the  first  two  years  after  the  war,  when  labor 
unrest  was  particularly  great,  there  was  much  talk 
about  "piece  work"  or,  to  bring  out  the  basic  prin- 
ciple, payment  by  results.  Of  late  the  subject  has 
received  less  attention,  and  this  is  unfortunate, 
for  if  even  a  small  part  of  what  was  being  said 
only  three  years  ago  is  true,  this  is  a  problem 
that  will  recurrently  force  itself  upon  attentix)n. 
Periodic  neglect  of  such  matters  is  natural.  The 
same  thing  is  to  be  observed  in  the  matter  of  "the 
business  cycle,"  which  receives  much  attention 
when  times  are  especially  good  or  especially  bad — 
notably  the  latter. 

It  would  be  quite  unfair  to  assert  that  discus- 
sion of  payment  by  results  has  ignored  the  human 
element,  but  it  is  probably  true  that  the  psycho- 
logical aspect  has  been  missed  in  many  cases. 
Thus  employers  have  been  more  inclined  to  pro- 
pose piece  work  when  there  was  much  labor  un- 
rest than  when  there  was  little.  The  proposal 
then  presents  the  appearance  of  being  a  compro- 
mise or  surrender.  When  men  are  critical  and 
filled  with  an  exaggerated  sense  of  their  impor- 
tance they  are  least  disposed  to  work  hard.  From 
the  business  viewpoint  that  may  be  the  time  for  a 
piece  work  plan,  but  from  the  psychological  view- 
point it  is  not. 

Many  men  are  complaining  of  the  ups  and 
downs  of  commodity  prices,  giving  at  one  time  a 
sellers'  market  and  at  another  time  a  buyers'  mar- 
ket. The  question  is  whether  we  really  wish  to 
mitigate  this  same  tendency  in  the  case  of  em- 
ployment, so  that  employer  and  employee  shall 
continuously  have  more  balanced  relations. 


The  vital  fact  must  be  kept  in  the  forefront 
that  the  purely  business  and  the  purely  psycho- 
logical requirements  in  a  .system  of  payment  by 
results  cannot  be  met  at  the  same  time.  They  are 
divergent.  To  illu.strate  simply,  assume  that  a 
lair  earning  is  $5  a  day  and  a  fair  output  is  fifty 
pieces,  making  10  cents  apiece  a  fair  remunera- 
tion, and  that  the  cost  to  the  employer  of  furnish- 
ing the  facilities  is  $5  a  day,  making  total  cost 
$10  or  20  cents  apiece  on  a  50-piece  output.  If  sim- 
ply the  principle  of  the  employer  paying  the  em- 
ployee for  what  the  employer  obtains  were  adopted, 
the  payment  would  be  |4.80  for  forty-nine  pieces, 
$5  for  fifty  pieces  and  |5.20  for  fifty-one  pieces. 
There  would  be  double  penalty  and  double  reward. 
The  average  employee  would  object  to  the  one 
and  might  be  suspicious  of  the  other. 

It  is  for  such  cases  as  these  that  the  manage- 
ment needs  to  supply  the  arithmetic  of  simple 
shop  cost  calculations.  It  is  possible  that  shops 
which  have  been  preeminently  successful  in  piece- 
work operations  have  found  it  desirable  to  place 
on  instruction  cards,  at  least  those  for  oft-repeated 
jobs,  some  explanation  beyond  inerely  stating  what 
is  the  bonus  for  a  performance  better  than  the 
reasonable  task,  or  the  reduction,  if  any,  for  fail- 
ure to  meet  it.  A  bit  of  mathematics  outlining 
the  reason  for  the  bonus  or  penalty  ought  to  dis- 
pel suspicion. 

In  the  example  suggested,  the  instruction  card 
might  say  that  the  company  can  afford  to  pay  $10 
a  day  for  fifty  pieces,  $5  to  the  workman  and  $5 
for  the  interest  charges  and  upkeep  of  machine  and 
factory  space,  including  light,  power  and  general 
overhead  expenses.  This  actually  means  20  cents 
outlay  per  piece.  Then  if  the  operator  makes  fifty- 
three  pieces  the  factory  can  afford  to  pay  $10.60; 
reserving  $5  for  itself,  it  can  give  the  operator 
$5.60.  If  only  forty-seven  pieces  are  made,  the 
factory,  though  taking  $5,  might  still  lose  in  that 
it  is  not  getting  full  output  and  there  would  be 
left  for  the  workman  only  $4.40.  Any  measures 
'  alculated  to  help  the  worker  to  see  the  manufac- 
turing problem  of  meeting  competition  are  worth 
while,  whether  a  piece  rate  system  or  any  other 
liasis  of  wage  payment  is  involved. 


Liberalizing;  Compensation 

Workmen's  compensation  is  again  coming  to 
the  fore  as  a  matter  for  consideration  and  amend- 
ment. Industrial  legislation  comes  in  waves,  and 
it  is  compensation's  turn.  The  tendency  is  to  in- 
crease the  benefits  which  accrue  to  injured  work- 
ers under  its  operation,  and  a  chief  reason  urged 
is  that  they  should  keep  pace  with  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing. While,  of  course,  higher  wage  schedules 
automatically  result  in  larger  benefits,  which  are 
based  upon  the  earnings  of  beneficiaries,  immedi- 
ately antedating  the  accident,  it  is  now  argued 
that  this  in  itself  is  not  a  sufficient  increase  where 
disability  is  serious  and  protracted.  Large  em- 
ployers of  labor  are  inclined  to  see  justice  in  this 
proposition. 

Owners'  interest  in  new  legislation  does  not 
lie  so  much  in  keeping  down  total  cost  of  this 
Item    of    overhead    as    in   the   effort    to    have    the 
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greater  part  of  the  increase  go  where  they  believe 
it  will  do  the  most  good.  They  feel  that  those 
whose  injuries  cause  absence  for  only  short  pe- 
riods should  not  be  considered  so  worthy  of  as- 
sistance as  those  whose  injuries  compel  protracted 
idleness. 

A  recent  amendment  of  the  Massachusetts  com- 
pensation act  reduces  the  waiting  period  following 
an  accident,  before  compensation  begins,  from  ten 
to  seven  days.  Other  States  have  the  same  shorter 
period,  so  that  the  increased  cost  does  not  put 
Massachusetts  manufacturers  at  a  disadvantage 
in  competition.  It  can  be  appreciated,  however, 
that  the  new  law  increases  considerably  the  direct 
cost  of  compensation  as  w^ell  as  the  overhead  cost 
involved  in  keeping  records  for  a  much  greater 
number  of  beneficiaries,  all  without  any  very  ma- 
terial gain  to  them. 

Based  on  the  figures  of  accidents  in  Massa- 
chusetts industries  in  1922,  when  the  waiting  pe- 
riod was  ten  days,  32,459  cases  would  be  affected 
by  the  amendment,  at  an  average  cost  of  $6.86, 
representing  three  days'  compensation,  making  a 
total  new  cpst  of  $223,286.  Moreover,  it  is  esti- 
mated that  the  cost  of  administering  the  system  is 
increased  about  an  equal  amount,  not  to  speak  of 
the  tendency  of  idleness  to  increase.  It  is  be- 
lieved by  those  who  have  studied  the  workings 
of  compensation  that  the  shorter  period  stimu- 
lates malingering  on  the  part  of  many  who  other- 
wise return  to  their  work  within  ten  days,  but  who 
would  be  tempted  to  take  a  few  extra  days  if  they 
were  to  receive  compensation  for  the  time. 

Employers  hold  that  if  $400,000  is  to  be  added 
to  the  cost  for  compensation  in  Massachusetts  it 
would  be  better  to  maintain  a  longer  waiting  pe- 
riod and  spend  the  money  for  increased  benefits  for 
those  who  most  need  it,  the  victims  of  accidents 
which  compel  longer  idleness,  or,  because  of  maim- 
ing, a  change  to  minor  employment,  or  for  depen- 
dents in  cases  where  death  results.  The  number 
of  serious  cases  is  very  small  when  compared  with 
the  total  number  of  accidents.  The  $400,000  of 
Massachusetts  money  would  give  substantial  aid 
if  distributed  among  the  serious  cases  instead  of 
being  frittered  away  on  the  large  number  of  short 
term  cases. 


Compensation  agitation  is  not  confined  to  the 
United  States.  The  British  Parliament  is  now 
considering  a  bill  which  would  impose  heavier 
burdens  on  industry  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
benefits,  based  on  wartime  conditions,  are  slightly 
reduced.  Particularly  objectionable  is  a  pro- 
vision that  employers  cannot  plead  that  the  acci- 
dent was  caused  by  the  man  acting  in  contraven- 
tion to  statutory  or  other  regulations,  or  to  spe- 
cific orders  given  him  by  his  employer,  or  that  he 
took  upon  himself  that  which  he  had  no  business 
to  do,  providing  it  "was  for  the  purpose  of  or  in 
connection  with  his  employer's  trade  or  busi- 
ness." This,  it  is  maintained,  embraces  practical- 
ly every  accident  which  might  occur.  The  effect 
would  be  to  nullify  statutory  regulations,  the  neg- 
lect of  which  now  means  accident  without  com- 
pensation. 

The  British  bill  looks  to  be  a  compromise.     It 


was  deemed  imperative  to  reduce  the  maximum 
amounts  established  under  the  exigencies  of  war 
time.  However,  the  increased  scope  of  liability 
is  practically  a  return  to  the  original  British 
compensation  act,  under  which  even  drunkenness 
was  no  bar  to  liability.  There  was  the  case  of  a 
sailor  who  went  ashore  from  his  ship.  Returning 
to  the  dock  very  drunk,  he  boarded  the  vessel  by 
a  dangerous  and  forbidden  passage,  fell  through 
a  hatch  into  the  hold  and  was  badly  injured.  Com- 
pensation was  allowed  him.  Plainly,  if  such  cases 
are  to  be  made  subjects  of  legislative  aid,  the 
burden  ought  to  be  on  the  public  and  not  on  the 
individual  or  corporation  that  happens  to  be  the 
employer. 


Further  testimony  to  the  importance  of  chrom- 
ium in  industry  is  found  in  the  work  of  the  Bureau 
of  Standards  on  the  strength  of  steels  at  high  tem- 
peratures. The  second  and  concluding  instalment 
of  an  article  giving  the  results  of  an  investiga- 
tion of  this  subject  appears  on  other  pages  of  this 
issue.  In  a  comparison  made  on  the  score  of  pro- 
portional limit,  the  authors  find  that  the  most 
striking  feature  observed  is  the  predominance  of 
steels  containing  chromium.  "At  550  deg.  C.  five 
of  the  six  steels  showing  the  highest  limit  of  pro- 
portionality contain  chromium;  two  also  contain 
molybdenum  and  additions  of  vanadium  or  uran- 
ium are  each  found  in  one  case."  As  industrial 
processes,  chemical  and  others,  increase  in  scope 
and  complexity,  a  demand  is  created  for  stronger 
metals  at  high  temperatures.  Chromium  thus  far 
has  been  the  main  reliance  in  meeting  these  con- 
ditions. 


American  Locomotive  Co.  Earnings 

The  American  Locomotive  Co.  and  subsidiaries  re- 
port net  profits  for  the  first  half  of  1923  of  $7,917,125, 
after  interest  on  bonds,  etc.,  against  $2,267,259  for  the 
six  months  ended  Dec.  31  last.  With  taxes  and  pre- 
fen-ed  dividends  deducted  there  remained  $6,097,125, 
equal  to  $12.19  per  share  on  the  500,000  shares  of  no 
par  common.  Surplus  for  the  period,  after  reserving 
$1,500,000  for  additions  and  betterments,  amounted  to 
$3,597,125.  President  Andi-ew  Fletcher,  in  his  state- 
ment to  stockholders,  said  in  part: 

"The  total  unfilled  orders  on  June  30,  1923,  amounted 
to  $54,688,031,  as  compared  with  $49,349,140  on  Dec.  31, 
1922.  Domestic  business  at  both  periods  represented 
about  99  per  cent  of  the  unfilled  orders.  The  amount 
of  unfilled  business  on  hand  June  30  is  sufficient  to 
keep  the  plants  operating  at  full  capacity  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  year." 


Storage  of  Coal  Being  Studied 

Steel  mills  are  classed  among  the  "preferential" 
industries  in  the  storage  of  coal  studies  undertaken 
by  the  Federated  American  Engineering  Societies  in 
cooperation  with  the  U.  S.  Coal  Commission  and  the 
Department  of  Commerce.  Electric  railway,  light  and 
power,  steam  railways;  smelters;  railway  equipment; 
electrical  equipment;  autos  and  accessories  are  indus- 
tries also  classed  as  preferential. 

Foundries  and  machine  shops  and  ship  building  are 
among  the  industries  embraced  in  the  study  as  "desir- 
able." 

More  than  100  committees  comprising  500  engi- 
neers are  pursuing  the  inquiry,  the  aim  of  which  is  to 
aid  in  solving  the  nation's  fuel  problem.  It  is  hoped 
to  complete  the  coal  storage  study  by  fall. 


Working  on  Abolition  of  the  Long  Day 

Confercnres  of  Iron  and  Slcel  Manufacturers  Held  in  New  York 

and  Cleveland — Many  DilHcullies  I*resented,  hut  Executives 

Determined  and  Will  Proceed  as  Rapidly  as  Possible 


THK  past  week  has  been  one  of  conferences  in  New 
York  and  other  cities  in  reprard  to  the  abolishing  of 
the  12-hr.  day  in  the  steel  industry.  A  meeting  of 
the  presidents  of  subsidiary  companies  was  held  Thurs- 
day at  the  office  of  Judge  Gary,  chairman  United  States 
Steel  Corporation,  and  on  the  following  day  the  direc- 
tors of  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute  met.  At 
both  meetings  methods  of  bringing  about  the  change 
were  considered,  but  no  announcement  was  made  except 
one  of  progress.  It  is  expected  that  meetings  will  con- 
tinue this  week. 

President  Grace's   Statement 

"The  shorter  day  is  no  longer  an  issue.  The  ques- 
tion now  is  how  and  when  it  shall  be  effected,"  Eugene 
G.  Grace  said  last  week  during  an  interview  in  which 
he  laid  stress  upon  a  point  much  neglected  in  newspaper 
discourses,  namely,  that  the  crux  in  making  the  change 
lies  in  the  continuous  operation  departments. 

As  to  how  the  change  will  be  made,  Mr.  Grace  said, 
"You  can't  take  a  man  from  the  12-hr.  to  the  8-hr.  day 
and  cut  his  pay  in  proportion  to  the  hours.  There  must 
be  a  compromise  to  give  him  a  chance,  either  on  the 
tonnage  basis  or  some  other,  to  make  something  near 
his  present  earnings."  It  is  well  known  that  many  steel 
workers  prefer  $4.80  for  the  long  day  to  $3.20  for  the 
short  day.  The  Bethlehem  organizations  are  now  formu- 
lating plans  to  eliminate  the  long  turn  and,  according 
to  the  president,  expect  "within  a  very  short  time  to 
begin  the  actual  rearrangement  of  forces.  This  will 
be  accomplished  with  the  employees  a  party  to  it 
through  Bethlehem's  employee  representation  system." 

How  soon  the  change  will  come  is  dependent  solely 
upon  the  available  labor.  "If  there  were  enough  men 
to  make  three  shifts,  the  change  would  be  made  tomor- 
row," Mr.  Grace  said.  There  will  be  some  negro  work- 
ers from  the  South  and  Mexicans  from  the  border  to 
help  make  the  quota,  but  these  will  not  come  in  large 
numbers.  The  hope  of  getting  the  full  60,000  required 
hangs  on  immigration  legislation.  Mr.  Grace  favors  a 
"highly  selective"  immigration  law  which  will  admit 
a  larger  percentage  of  those  who  will  make  good  citi- 
zens. In  Bethlehem  plants  alone  2500  Mexicans  have 
been  employed  during  the  last  few  months  and  they 
have  proved  satisfactory. 

Mr.  Grace  added:  "We  said  that  we  would  change 
to  the  shorter  day,  and  we  will." 

Employee  Representation 

President  Grace  made  a  statement  sketching  in  brief 
the  results  of  the  employee  representation  system  as 
described  fully  in  The  Iron  Age  of  June  14  by  John 
Calder,  consulting  engineer,  Lexington,  Mass. 

Conference  Held  in  Cleveland 


Cleveland,  July  30. — Some  of  the  operating  heads 
of  Cleveland  steel  plants  held  a  conference  during  the 
week  with  steel  plant  officials  in  Youngstown  in  regard 
to  the  adoption  of  the  8-hr.  day.  As  yet  no  definite 
steps  have  been  taken  in  this  territory  and  it  is  gener- 
ally felt  by  independent  producers  that  steel  companies 
must  all  work  together  in  bringing  about  the  shorter 
day. 

The  Upson  Nut  plant  of  the  Bourne-Fuller  Co.  was 
placed  on  an  8-hr.  day  several  years  ago.  Outside  of 
the  American  Steel  &  Wire  Co.'s  plants  only  two  local 
steel  companies  will  be  affected  by  the  adoption  of  the 
shorter  working  hours,  these  being  the  McKinney  Steel 
Co.  and  the  Otis  Steel  Co.  At  the  McKinney  plant  the 
12-hr.  day  is  in  force  only  in  departments  where  the 
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operations  are  continuous,  which  includes  the  open- 
heaiith,  blast  furnace  and  coke  oven  dei)artments.  The 
Otis  Steel  Co.  is  operating'  on  a  12-hr.  iDasis  in  its  blast 
furnace  and  coke  departments,  but  is  operating  all  its 
mills,  as  well  as  its  open-hearth  furnaces  at  its  Lake- 
side plant,  on  an  8-hr.  schedule.  This  company  will 
start  up  the  new  open-hearth  plant  at  its  Riverside 
works  in  a  few  months  and  probably  developments  in 
the  meantime  in  the  shorter  hour  movement  will  lead  to 
a  decision  as  to  whether  it  will  place  this  plant  on  an 
8-hr.   or  12-hr.  day. 

Making  Progress  at  Youngstown 

Youngstown,  July  31. — ^Institution  of  the  8-hr.  day 
in  the  steel  plants  of  the  country  will  not  be  a  simple 
matter.  In  fact,  it  presents  difficulties  which  are  easily 
overlooked  by  the  layman.  Its  further  introduction  is 
more  likely  to  be  a  gradual  process,  rather  than  a  some- 
what sudden  change.  Two  of  the  principal  factors  en- 
tering into  the  situation  at  present  are  the  lack  of  ade- 
quate labor  supply  and  the  disinclination  of  many  work- 
ers, particularly  the  foreign-born,  to  have  their  wages 
reduced,  even  as  a  partial  offset  to  the  cut  in  their 
hours  of  work. 

In  the  Mahoning  Valley  the  shorter  workday  is  more 
generally  in  effect  at  the  plants  of  the  Trumhull  Steel 
Co.  at  Warren  than  at  any  other  property.  There  is 
no  particular  significance  to  this  situation,  however,  as 
the  Trumbull  company  employs  many  sheet  and  tin 
plate  workers,  who  are  generally  on  an  8-hr.  basis. 
The  company,  however,  was  among  the  first  to  adopt  the 
8-hr.  day  in  its  open-hearth  department,  where  it  has 
been  in  effect  for  several  years. 

The  majority  of  employees  of  the  Trumbull  com- 
pany are  on  the  short-tum  basis.  The  abolition  of  the 
12-hr.  day  by  this  company  came  by  degrees  and  was 
accompanied  by  no  unusual  cii-cumstances.  There  were 
no  wholesale  or  revolutionary  changes. 

Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Co.  Plans 

"In  considering  the  8-hr.  day  it  is  necessary  for  us 
to  do  the  right  thing  first  by  our  men,"  observes  Presi- 
dent James  A.  Campbell  of  the  Youngstown  Sheet  & 
Tube  Co.;  "secondly,  by  our  stockholders,  and,  third,  by 
the  public.  Many  people  believe  it  is  comparatively 
easy  and  simple  to  establish  the  shorter  day.  But  the 
problem  is  really  a  difficult  one.  The  three  principles  I 
have  laid  down  must  be  observed  and  evei-yfbody  must 
be  satisfied.  The  change  is  really  a  revolution  in  the 
steel  industi-j'  and  must  be  considered  in  all  of  its 
angles  before  it  is  actually  accomplished." 

It  was  the  plan  of  the  Sheet  &  Tube  company  to 
begin  the  introduction  of  the  shorter  day  about  Aug.  1, 
but  it  is  apparent  that  little  progress  will  be  made  in 
reducing  working  hours  at  this  time.  In  fact,  inde- 
pendent interests  as  a  general  rule  are  awaiting  the 
action  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  on  this 
subject.  In  the  matter  of  introducing  the  shorter  day, 
as  in  the  matter  of  wages,  the  action  of  the  leading 
interest  may  be  expected  to  prove  a  dominating  influ- 
ence. As  competitors  in  the  steel  markets,  they  cannot 
pay  higher  wage  rates  than  the  Steel  Corporation,  and 
as  competitors  for  labor  supply,  it  is  unlikely  they  can 
be  less  generous  than  the  principal  employer. 

"We  hoped  to  make  a  start  toward  the  expansion 
of  the  shorter  day  on  Aug.  1,"  states  Mr.  Campbell, 
"but  the  difliculties  are  so  many  and  so  hard  to  solve 
that  it  will  take  longer  to  decide  on  a  definite  plan. 
The  steel  industry  is  one  of  the  most  keenly  competi- 
tive in  the  country  and  no  one  concern  can  afford  to 
make  the  change  much  in  advance  of  its  competitors." 

The  larger  independents  are  conducting  surveys  of 
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theii-  properties,  determining  how  different  departments 
will  be  manned  under  the  new  ari-angements. 

Eight-Hour   Turns   with    Eight    Hours   Pay 

During  the  summer  there  has  been  considerable  shift- 
ing in  the  plants  of  the  Sheet  &  Tube  and  the  Republic 
Iron  &  Steel  companies,  affecting  chiefly  the  higher- 
priced  men.  For  instance,  some  of  the  12-hr.  men 
at  the  blooming  mill  of  the  Republic  company  were 
recently  put  on  an  8-hr.  ibasis.  Those  affected  were 
blooming  mill  heaters,  pit  crane  and  stripping  crane  op- 
eratoi-s.  In  no  case  was  the  wage  rate  per  hour  or 
the  rate  per  ton  affected.  In  other  words,  men  previ- 
ously working  12  hr.  and  reduced  to  8  hr.  were  paid 
for  8  hr.  on  the  same  hourly  basis,  or  at  the  same  ton- 
nage rates,  which  they  had  previously  received  for 
12  hr. 

Most  of  the  men  affected  were  American  workers. 
The  changes  were  originally  made  by  the  Sheet  &  Tube 
company,  and  when  employees  doing  similar  work  at 
the  Republic  plant  learned  of  this,  they  made  request 
for  the  same  reduction  in  their  working  hours,  even 
though  it  involved  a  substantial  reduction  in  com- 
pensation. "The  change  was  not  made  voluntarily  on 
our  part,"  says  an  official  of  the  Republic  company, 
"but  at  the  request  of  the  men." 

In  some  cases  the  reduction  in  compensation,  where 
the  men  were  paid  the  tonnage  rates,  amounted  to 
as  much  as  $80  and  $90  per  month.  The  gieat  majority 
of  the  American  workmen  prefer  the  shorter  day,  and 
at  the  same  time  are  seeking  steady  employment. 

Ten-Hour  Rolling  Mill  Turns 

In  some  rolling  mills  of  independent  plants  in  the 
Youngstown  district  men  now  work  10%  hr.  on  the 
day  shift  and  ISVz  hr.  on  the  night  shift.  It  is  proposed 
to  change  this  arrangement  to  two  10-hr.  shifts,  and 
close  down  the  departments  for  four  hours,  during  which 
repairs  may  be  made,  or  rolls  changed,  etc. 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  the  12-hr.  day  is 
doomed,  but  this  does  not  necessarily  mean  a  universal 
8-hr.    day.      It    means    rather    establishment    of    8-hr. 


shifts  where  continuous  operations  are  necessary,  and 
10-hr.  shifts  in  most  other  departments.  The  highest 
number  of  hours  which  any  men  will  work  when  the 
changes  become  effective  will  be  60  hr.  per  week,  and 
the  smallest,  44,  with  most  of  the  men  averaging  ho  hr. 
Wage  adjustments,  it  is  felt,  will  be  inevitable,  and 
it  is  regarded  as  certain  that  the  men  will  be  obliged 
to  accept  a  reduction  in  the  amount  of  pay  they  receive 
for  the  shorter  day.  Cost  of  production  will  be  ad- 
vanced. 

Labor  Supply  in  the  Coming  Winter 

In  some  quarters  the  problem  of  labor  supply  is  not 
regarded  so  seriously  as  in  others.  For  instance,  it  is 
pointed  out  that,  in  a  five  or  ten-year  period,  plants  in 
the  Youngstovm  district  do  not  average  more  than  70 
per  cent.  Operations  the  past  four  months  have  been 
above  average,  as  a  result  of  which  there  has  been  a 
considerable  influx  of  workmen  into  the  district,  though 
the  number  has  been  insufficient  to  meet  the  require- 
ments. 

Industrial  leaders  do  not  anticipate  that  operations 
during  the  winter  will  average  above  75  per  cent.  With 
the  decrease  in  operating  schedules  the  additional 
workers  brought  into  the  district  will  be  available  for 
establishing  the  shorter  workday.  It  will  also  mean  ad- 
justments and  changes  in  the  supervising  forces.  More 
foremen  will  be  needed,  and  there  will  be  advancement 
for  many  of  the  older  employees,  who  will  become  key 
men  on  the  shift  that  is  to  be  added. 

Steel  men  are  almost  unanimous  in  saying  that  pro- 
duction costs  will  increase,  the  estimates  varying  from 
S.3  per  ton  of  steel,  made  by  Mr.  Campbell,  to  $4  and 
.?4..50  per  ton,  suggested  by  others.  As  operations  are 
now  largely  mechanical,  production  will  not  be  in- 
creased by  having  three  shifts  instead  of  two. 

In  rolling  mill  departments,  where  men  are  paid  on 
a  tonnage  basis,  no  great  loss  in  production  is  ex- 
pected, as  it  has  been  the  experience  that  men  paid  on  a 
piece  or  tonnage  basis  will  try  and  earn  as  much  in 
10  hr.  as  in  12  hr.  This  was  demonstrated  when  the 
Sheet  &  Tube  company  changed  from  12-hr.  night 
shifts  to  10-hr.  night  shifts  in  its  tube  mills. 


Jiidfie  (iary  Iiuloises  Prohibition  and  Opposes 
Modification  of  the  Law 

Prohibition  has  been  of  incalculable  benefit  to  the 
workers  in  American  industry,  particularly  those  in 
the  steel  industry,  and  their  families.  Judge  ELbert  H. 
Gary,  chairman  of  the  board  of  the  United  States  Steel 
('orporation,  Monday  declared  in  an  interview  for  The 
Neir  York  Times. 

-According  to  Judge  Gary,  the  effects  of  prohibition, 
de.spite  the  admitted  violations  of  law  in  the  large 
cities,  have  included  a  decrease  in  the  consumption  of 
intoxicating  liquor,  a  decrease  in  crime  and  poverty, 
an  increase  in  the  health  of  the  workers  and  their 
families  and  their  savings  deposits. 

These  advantages  to  the  workers  have  been  coupled 
with  an  improvement  in  the  working  ability  and  dis- 
position of  the  employees,  according  to  Judge  Gary. 
Even  without  the  material  and  moral  advantages  to  its 
employees.  Judge  Gary  said  the  Steel  Corporation 
would   be  for  prohibition,  becau.sc  it  pays. 

Judge  Gary  declared  liimself  against  any  modifica- 
tion of  the  prohibition  laws.     He  added: 

"While  there  have  been  violations  of  these  laws, 
particularly  in  the  larger  cities;  while  there  has  been 
illicit  manufacture  of  'hootch,'  so-called,  and  while 
there  has  been  more  or  less  bootlegging,  yet  as  a  total 
result  of  the  prohibitory  laws  there  has  been  a  large 
decrease  in  the  use  of  liquor,  at  least  in  the  vicinity  of 
our  various  plants  throughout  the  country. 

"There  has  been  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  in- 
mates of  jails,  asylums  and  hospitals.  There  has  been 
an  increase,  and  a  large  increase,  in  the  bank  balances 
i.f  savings  deposits.  The  health  of  the  people  has  im- 
proved.    The   families  of  workmen   are   better  clothed 


and  better  treated.  The  attendance  of  the  workmen 
and  their  families  at  church,  of  the  children  in  schools 
and  of  all  of  them  at  clean,  legitimate,  healthful  re- 
sorts and  places  of  amusement,  has  materially  in- 
creased." 


Steel  Production  Well  Maintained 

Youngstown,  July  31. — In  contrast  with  the  de- 
cline in  furnace  output,  steel  production  continues  with 
little  diminution.  The  independents  are  maintaining 
an  average  of  4.5  open-hearth  furnaces,  of  51,  on  the 
active  list. 

Sheet  output  shows  considerable  decline  this  week, 
due  to  slackening  requirements.  Of  the  117  independent 
sheet  mills  in  the  Mahoning  Valley,  89  were  scheduled 
to  resume  early  in  the  week,  the  lowest  number  in 
many  months,  excepting  the  suspensions  for  repairs 
around  July  1. 

Individual  schedules  call  for  operation  of  sheet  mills 
as  follows:  Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Co.,  30  of  42 
mills;  17  of  the  17  mills  of  the  Newton  Steel  Co.  (three 
additional  mills  are  now  being  completed);  15  of  the 
complement  of  15  in  the  group  of  the  Trumbull  Steel 
Co.;  eight  of  the  18  mills  at  Niles  of  the  Republic  com- 
pany; seven  of  the  nine  mills  of  the  Sharon  Steel  Hoop 
Co.;  five  of  the  eight  units  of  the  Falcon  Steel  Co.  and 
seven  of  the  eight  Mahoning  Valley  Steel  Co.  mills. 

The  Falcon  Tin  Plate  Co.  is  operating  seven  of  its 
nine  mills  at  the  Canton  property.  The  Trumbull  Steel 
Co.  has  23  tin  mills  scheduled  this  week. 

The  conduit  department  of  the  Sheet  &  Tube  com- 
pany at  its  Struthers  plant  has  been  suspended. 

Plate,  skelp  and  bar  mills  continue  with  little  change 
in  schedules. 
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lil.AST    FURNACES   STOPPING 


stack  at  Niles,  Trumbull  County,  of  the  Carnegie  Steel 

Co.     Otherwise  all  blast  furnaces,  both  steel  company 

and   merchant  stacks,  are  in  action. 

Tuciilv-lliiif    Now     l<II»-    ill     (In-    riltslmifili    and  In  the  Shenango  Valley,  13  of  20  furnaces  are  oper- 

Viljuiiiiiit!  DiKlric'ls  ating.     The  Atlantic  stack  at  New  Castle  of  the  Re- 

■'           ^  public   company   is   idle,   as   well   as   the   Sharon,   Pa., 

Pittsburgh,  July  31.— In  a  special  summary  detail-  furnace  of  the  Carnegie  Steel  Co.     Otherwise  the  in- 

ing  the  furnaces  in  and  out  of  blast,  The  Iron  Age  active  blast  furnaces  in  the  Shenango  Valley  are  mer- 

under  date  of  May  21   last  noted  as  active  a  total  of      chant  stacks.  

126  out  of   138   furnaces    in   the   triangle   bounded    by 

Johnstown,  Pa.,  on  the  east.  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  on  the  „,           e        \r        .•         l    ci             ■       n    u- 

south,  and  Warren,  Ohio  on  the  north.     It  was  then  P'^ns    for   Vocational    Shops    ill    Baltimore 

stated  that  the  above  total  probably  marked  the  high  Schools 
peak  of  blast  furnace  activities  for  this  year  since  four 

or  five  of  the  furnaces  were  in  blast  chiefly  because  Plans  are  being  made  by  the  Board  of  Education, 
the  then  existing  prices  permitted  profitable  liquida-  Baltimore,  for  the  installation  of  elaborate  vocational 
tion  of  ore  stocks.  Since  July  1  most  of  these  furnaces  shops  in  four  of  the  large  high  schools  now  under  con- 
have  quit  and  there  have  been  several  other  suspen-  struction  or  which  are  to  be  started  soon.  Considerable 
sions  because  of  the  decline  in  the  prices  of  pig  iron  equipment,  such  as  small  machine  tools,  woodworking 
on  the  one  hand  and  because  a  lighter  demand  for  fin-  machinery,  electric  shop  equipment,  etc.,  will  be  in- 
ished  steel  has  rendered  unnecessary  the  production  of  stalled.  Charles  W.  Sylvester,  director  of  vocational 
pig  iron  on  the  scale  of  the  early  part  of  the  year.  As  training,  Administration  Building,  Madison  and  Lafay- 
of  today,  115  furnaces  are  active,  22  are  cold  and  one  ette  Avenues,  Baltimore,  wants  catalogs  and  data  on 
furnace  is  banked.  This  is  at  variance  with  recent  daily  the  equipment  which  will  be  needed, 
newspaper  statements  that  30  furnaces  have  gone  out.  There  also  are  six  elementary  schools  under  con- 
As  will  be  seen,  12  furnaces  have  not  been  in  operation  struction  or  about  to  be  started.  These  are  to  contain 
at  any  time  on  the  present  movement,  so  that  only  10  woodworking  shops  only. 

have  "blown  out  since  the   peak   in   May.     We   present  The  Forest  Park  Junior-Senior  High  School,  which 

herewith   a   table   giving   the   present   standing  of   the  is   under  construction,   is   to   have   the    largest    shops, 

furnaces  in  the  territory  indicated :  There  will  be  four  mechanical  drafting  rooms,  machine, 

electric,  sheet  metal,  automobile,  two  woodworking  and 

PiTTSBUROH  District  printing   shops.      The   shop  'building    will    be     separate 

Steel    Works  Blast    Furnaces                      ^  fron,  the  main  school  building.  The  Clifton  Park  Junior 

Total^ln'^OuT^ln'"^  Out  Hig'h  School,  also  under  construction,  will  have  wood- 

.\iiHi-i«in  Steel  &-  'Wiip  <'n 4        4        0        4        0  working,  machine,  electric  and  sheet  metal  shops  and 

Carnepie  Steel  Co 34        30           4        33           1  ^^^   rlraftino-   rnotns 

ritt.«burg)i  CrucibU-  si. -I   t'^                 *>         **         0         2         0  two  araiting  looms. 

Jone.s  &  Laughiin  st.'.-i  i '-l  |n,i  ;i i  i..ii  12      11         1       12        (i  Work   has   not  been   started  as   yet   on   the   South- 

Pm^AnuW^Stle^'cv ::::::::::::::     22020  western  Jumor  nigh  school.    This  buiWlng  win  contain 

Merchant  Furnaces  ^    combination    machine    and    automobile     shop,     sheet 

Clinton  Iron  &  Steel  Co 110         10  metal,   electric   and   woodworking   shops.     The   Colored 

—      —      —      —      —  Junior-Senior  High  School,  upon  which  work  has  been 

"'"^    ^^      **        "       -^        ^  started,   will   have   a   separate   building   for   the   shops. 

Mahoning  and  Shenango  Valleys  An  old   building  will  be  remodeled  at   a   cost  of  about 

Steel   Works  Furnaces  $100,000   for   this   purpose.      It   will    include    machine. 

Republic  l?cm'&*s'te'-'i  V-,', ^7      ^5        ^       ^l        1  automobile,   woodworking,   electric,     sheet    metal     and 

.Sharon   Steel   Hoop  '■■■                     .1          1          0          1           0  printing   shops. 

YoZg"ow^''fheft"'v\'ui''V-.,         '     I        I        1        I        0  The  machinery  which  will  be  installed  is  to  be  of  a 

,/,!,,,„„,    /.„,,incfs  variety  of  makes,  according  to  Mr.  Sylvester,  in  order 

A.  M.  Byers  Cu                                     1        1        0        1         0  to  give  the  students  training  on  more  than  one  kind. 

Hanna  Furnace  Co                 3         2         1         3         0  "jn    addition   to   the    many    schools   where   pre-voca- 

McKeef?ey"lron  Co'""  "  '  '  .1  1  n  n  1  tional  training  is  given  and  those  planned  the  school 
sharpsville  Furnace  Co  1^  1^  "  »  1  officials  of  Baltimore  also  operate  the  Carroll  Voca- 
lt™"tKf"  Furnlce^^o  .'..■;.  ;■...'.■.■  l'  7  n  i"  0  tional  School.  This  contains  machine,  automobile,  pat- 
Stew  art"  Furnace  Co. ..... .' '. .     110        10  tern,  electric  and  printing  shops.     This  school  is  oper- 

Valley  Mold  &  Iron  Corporation..  _2      J^      J.      -H      —  ated  on  a  6-hr.  day  basis,  the  students  spending  half 

Total    47      37       ui      42        h  of  the  time  in  shop  work  and  the  other  half  in  related 

WESTERN  PENNSYLVANIA  subjccts  and  general  education. 

Steel  Works  Furnaces  

'■.imbria    Steel    Co 11  9  2  0  2 

Merchant  Furnaces  Southern  Traffic  Lcaffuc  Favors  General  Rate 

.American  Manganese  Mfg.   Co 2          1111  " 

Kittanning  Iron  &  Steel  Mfg.  Co..      1         0         1          1          0  Tnvesliwation 

.McKinney   Steel   Co 3          3          0          3          0  invt SUodUOH 

Total 17       13        4       14        3  WASHINGTON,   July   31. — Informal   application   was 

Wheeling  District  "^^''^  '^*  "^^^^  ^°  ^^^   Interstate   Commerce  Commis- 
Steel  Works   Fur,laces  sion  by  the  Southern  Traffic  League  for  a  general  in- 
Carnegie  Steel  Co 7         ,5         2         5         2  vestigation  into  the  commodity  rate  situation  in  South- 
National  Tube  Co..'.'.'.'...'.'.'.'..!..     2        2        0        2        0  ern  territory.     Particular  concern  was  shown  with  re- 
W^irf<;n*sfeefco°.T.'^.''"" ::::::::     I        I        I        l        l  spect  to  commodity  rates   that  were  permitted  to  be- 
TT      —      —      T^      ~X  come  operative  July  1,  despite  numerous  protests  from 
GrSi'd '  To'tai ' '. '. '. '. '. '. '. '. '. '. '. '. '. '. '. '. '. '.  138     llfi       22     12C      12  organizations  of  shippers  who  showed  concern  over  the 

action  of  the  commission  in   permitting  application  of 

•One  furnace  banked.  ^j^^  ^.^^^^  because  of  what  they  considered  would  be  its 

YouNGSTOWN,  July  31. — With   the  exception   of  re-  effect    on    the    existing    class    rate  investigation.     The 

ceding   iron   output,   due    to   slack   in    demand   for   pig  commission,    however,    after    refusing    to    suspend   the 

iron,  production  schedules  of  steel  companies  are  hold-  rates,  gave   out  a   statement  which   was    designed    to 

ing  up  well.     No.  3  blast  furnace  in  the  Hazelton  group  assure  shippers  that  the  apprehension  shovra  was  not 

of  the  Republic  Iron  &  Steel  Co.  is  scheduled  for  sus-  justified. 

pension  at  an  early  date  for  relining,  contract  for  the  Iron   and   steel  producers  in  western   Pennsylvania 

work  having  already  been  awarded.     In  the  Mahoning  and   in  Ohio  made  particularly  strong  protest  against 

Valley,   the   idle   furnaces   include    D    stack    at    East  increased  rates  on  their  manufactures.     Some  shippers 

Youngstown,   of   the   Youngstown    Sheet   &    Tube    Co.,  are  inclined  to  make  formal  complaint  about  the  rate 

suspended  for  relining;  the  detached  Hannah  furnace  situation  developed  as  the  result  of  the  failure  of  the 

of   the    Republic    company,    and    the   detached    Thomas  commission  to  suspend  the  rates. 
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EXPORT    MARKET    QUIET 

Japan   Buys   British  Tin   Plate  and   Inquires  for 
More — British    Cotton    Ties    Imported 

New  York,  July  31. — The  quietness  in  export  trade 
continues  as  far  as  iron  and  steel  are  concerned,  but 
there  has  been  a  fair  degree  of  activity  in  inquiries 
for  electric  cranes  from  Japan  and  China.  Cuban 
buyers  have  been  inquiring  for  iron  and  steel  and  South 
American  markets  continue  active  on  small  lots  of 
mre,  galvanized  sheets,  nails,  etc.  Chinese  merchants 
are  actively  buying  wire  shorts  at  about  $49  per  ton, 
f.a.s.,  .American  port,  and  continue  willing  to  consider 
quotations  on  second-hand  plates  but  are  not  inclined 
to  go  above  $28  to  $30  per  ton,  c.i.f.  China,  on  this 
latter  material.  Galvanized  sheets,  wire  and  tin  plate 
are  extremely  quiet  in  the  Chinese  market.  The  total 
world  buj-ing  is  not  large  and  Great  Britain  is  getting 
most  of  the  orders  at  prices  sometimes  $8  and  $10  below 
American  quotations. 

Japanese  merchant  buyers  are  inquiring  for  iblack 
sheets  of  light  gage,  inquiries  generally  being  for  50 
or  100  tons,  and  a  few  for  300  tons,  but  activity  seems 
to  be  entirely  confined  to  obtaining  prices.  There  has 
been  some  purchasing  of  wire  rods  and  a  few  sales  of 
light  gage  wire  are  reported.  In  tin  plate,  the  Nippon 
Oil  Co.  is  again  in  the  market,  this  time  for  19,000 
boxes,  bids  opening  Aug.  1.  The  previous  contract  for 
18,000  boxes  was  placed  by  a  Japanese  export  and  im- 
port house  with  Richard  Thomas  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Abercarn, 
Monmouthshire,  England.     This  is  believed  to  be   the 


first  tin  plate  tonnage  of  the  Nippon  Oil  Co.  placed  with 
a  British  seller  this  year. 

British  sellers  of  cotton  ties  are  evidently  disposing 
of  a  fairly  large  tonnage  in  the  United  States,  to  a 
certain  extent  supplanting  the  German  competition 
which  usually  occurs,  but  which  has  been  eliminated  this 
year  as  a  result  of  political  conditions  in  Europe.  One 
importer  of  cotton  ties  mentions  the  arrival  of  100,000 
bundles  of  British  ties  and  a  Texas  company  is  re- 
ported to  have  purchased  a  total  of  80,000  bundles  at 
between  $1.60  and  $1.65  per  bundle,  although  the  price 
generally  quoted  for  British  cotton  ties  is  about  $1.80 
per  bundle,  c.i.f.  Atlantic  port,  duty  paid  and  loaded 
on  cars. 

While  reports  of  Belgian  competition  in  foreign 
markets  continue,  the  low-priced  business  actually 
transacted  is  believed  by  some  importers  and  exporters 
to  be  somewhat  exaggerated.  Although  a  price  of  $36 
per  ton,  f.o.b.  Antwerp,  was  recently  quoted  as  the 
Belgian  export  price  for  rails,  an  importer  in  New 
York  who  forwarded  an  inquiry  for  1000  tons  of  65-lb. 
rails  to  three  of  the  largest  Belgian  rail  mills  received 
a  quotation  from  only  one  and  this  was  $46  per  ton, 
c.i.f.  American  port. 

Scotch  foundry  iron  is  said  by  importers  to  be  com- 
pletely out  of  reach  for  importation  into  the  United 
States  at  present.  Continental  iron  is  also  above  the 
present  domestic  market.  One  importer  reports  a  recent 
quotation  of  $28.50  per  ton,  c.i.f.  New  York,  Philadel- 
phia or  Boston,  on  French  foundry  iron,  less  than  1  per 
cent  phosphorus  and  either  2.25  to  2.75  per  cent  silicon 
or  2.75  to  3.25  per  cent. 


LESS  COAL   BURNED 


Consumption  of  Both  Hard  and  Soft  Grades  De- 
clined in  June 

The  most  recent  data  on  coal  collected  by  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Purchasing  Agents  show  that 
during  the  month  of  June  the  industrial  consumption 
of  hard  and  soft  coal  in  the  United  States  and  Canada 
was  approximately  1,812,000  tons  less  than  dui-ing  the 
month   of  May.     The   association's   report   says:     "As 


these  figures  are  based  entirely  on  the  industrial  con- 
sumption of  coal,  they  reflect  a  further  decrease  in 
business  of  4.3  per  cent  during  the  month  of  June. 
For  the  month  of  May  we  recorded  a  decrease  in  busi- 
ness of  5  per  cent  and  for  the  month  of  April  a  de- 
crease of  10  per  cent.  During  the  first  quarter  we 
recorded  an  increase  in  business  of  9.63  per  cent  and 
for  the  second  quarter  a  decrease  of  approximately 
15%  p«r  cent. 


"Inasmuch  as  our  chart  reflects  a  further  decrease 
in  business,  it  should  be  stated  that  the  coal  consump- 
tion of  some  branches  and  lines  of  business  for  June 
indicated  no  further  dropping  off  in  the  volume  of  busi- 
ness, also  that  the  coal  consumption  of  a  considerable 
number  showed  an  increase,  but  the  larger  percentage 
showed  further  declines  and  on  the  whole  or  in  general 
there  was  a  decrease  of  4.3  per  cent.  This  would  indi- 
cate that  the  downward  trend  is  about  at  an  end  and 
that  no  further  decrease  in  business  will  be  registered 
for  July  and  that  there  is  a  possibility  that  the  upward 
swing  -ndll  begin  with  the  month  of  August. 

"The  stocks  of  hard  and  soft  coal  in  commercial 
consumers'  bins  on  July  1  were  6,053,200  tons  greater 
than  on  June  1.  Expressed  in  number  of  days,  the  sup- 
ply on  July  1,  based  on  the  June  consumption,  was  suffi- 
cient to  meet  the  industrial  requirements  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada  for  a  period  of  45  days,  based  on 
the  March,  April  and  May  consumption,  we  had  in  stor- 
age on  July  1  sufficient  for  approximately  41  days. 

"The  estimated  total  production  of  hard  and  soft 
coal  in  the  United  States  during  the  month  of  June 
was  about  426,000  tons  less  than  during  the  month  of 
May." 

storks  on  Hand  Xet  Tons 

May     1.    1923 49.022.000 

June    1.   1923 53.669.S00 

July    1,   1923 59.723.000 

Consumption 

Month  of  April    43.659,000 

Month  of  Mav     41.532.000 

Month  of  June    .• 39.272.000 

Production 

Month  of  April     50,209,000 

Month  of  May     54,735.000 

Month  of  June    54.309,000 

(Of  the  June  production  45,644.000  tons  was 
soft  coal  and  S. 665. 000  tons  was  hard  coal.) 


Figures  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Washington, 
show  that  196,267  establishments  engaged  in  manufac- 
turing in  1921  made  goods  to  the  value  of  $43,653,- 
283,000,  compared  with  $62,041,795,000  from  214,383  es- 
tablishments in  1919.  Wage  earners  in  1921  were 
6,946,564,  and  wages  amounted  to  $8,200,324,000,  or 
$1,180  per  person.  These  figures  compare  with  9,000,059 
and  $10,461,797,000  and  $1,162  in  1919.  The  6,896,190 
wage  earners  in  1914  received  only  $4,067,719,000,  or 
$590  per  person,  exactly  one-half  of  the  1921  average 
wage. 
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PIG  IRON  OUTPUT  DOWN 


July  Total  3,679,810  Tons- 
Furnaces 


-Loss  of  25 


Curtailment  Movemciil  Well  Under  Way,  In- 
cluding 9  Merchant  Stacks 

Throujih  the  excellent  cooperation  of  the  operating 
companies,  acknowledgment  of  which  is  hereby  made, 
The  Iron  Age  is  able  to  present  in  this  issue  a  close 
approximation  to  the  pig  iron  output  of  July.  There 
is  so  much  interest  throughout  the  iron  trade  in  the 
present  relation  of  supply  and  demand  that  the  effort 
was  made  to  compile  the  July  statistics  and  go  to 
press  with  them  on  the  evening  of  July  31.  This  in- 
volved the  telegraphing  of  returns  from  all  the  fur- 
naces in  blast,  and  the  producers  were  asked  to  esti- 
mate the  production  of  the  final  day.  The  response  has 
been  most  gratifying  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the 
figures  compiled  will  show  no  material  divergence  from 
the  final  tabulation  which  will  be  presented  next 
week.  For  only  seven  furnaces  out  of  the  total  number 
producing  pig  iron  in  July  was  it  necessary  to  make 
estimates  in  this  office  because  of  the  non-receipt  of 
telegraphic  advices  up  to  the  hour  of  going  to  press. 

The  estimated  production  for  the  31  days  of  July 
is  3,679,810  gross  tons,  or  118,703  tons  a  day,  as 
against  3,668,413  tons  in  the  30  days  of  June,  or 
122,280  tons  a  day. 

That  the  curtailment  movement  referred  to  in  these 
columns  two  weeks  ago  is  well  under  way  appears  from 
the  blowing  out  or  banking  of  27  furnaces  in  the  past 
month.  Two  furnaces  were  blown  in  in  July,  making 
the  net  loss  25.  Thus  there  are  in  blast  at  the  begin- 
ning of  August  297  furnaces,  against  322  furnaces  one 
month  previous.  Of  the  furnaces  blown  out  or  banked 
in  July  18  were  steel  works  furnaces  and  9  were  mer- 
chant furnaces.  Such  a  reduction  in  the  pig  iron  output 
of  the  steel  companies  points  also  to  a  considerable  cut- 


ting down  of  steel  ingot  production  in  the  month  just 
ended. 

The  estimated  production  of  ferromanganese  in 
July  was  26,231  tons,  or  the  largest  for  any  month 
this  year,  the  average  for  the  first  six  months  having 
been  about  20,000  tons  per  month.  The  spiegeleisen 
output  in  July  was  about  12,8.')0  tons,  which  compares 
with  an  average  of  10,000  tons  per  month  for  the  first 
six   months. 

Furnaces  In  and  Out 

Among  the  furnaces  blovm  in  during  July  was  the 
Oriskany  furnace  of  the  Lavino  Furnace  Co.  at 
Reusens,  Va.,  and  the  Standard  furnace  in  Tennessee, 
which  had  been  banked  late  in  June. 

Among  the  furnaces  blown  out  or  banked  in  July 
were  the  following:  One  Wharton  furnace  of  the 
Replogle  Steel  Co.  in  New  Jersey;  C  furnace  of  the 
Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  in  the  Lehigh  Valley;  one  Lucy, 
one  Isabella  and  the  Edith  furnace  of  the  Carnegie 
Steel  Co.  and  No.  1  Alliquippa  furnace  of  the  Jones  & 
Laughlin  Steel  Corporation  in  the  Pittsburgh  district; 
No.  4  New  Castle  furnace  and  the  Sharon  furnace  of 
the  Carnegie  Steel  Co.,  one  Shenango  furnace  of  the 
Shenaugo  Furnace  Co.  and  the  Fannie  furnace  in  the 
Shenango  Valley;  one  furnace  of  the  Virginia  Iron, 
Coal  &  Coke  Co.  in  Virginia;  one  Youngstown  and  one 
Brier  Hill  furnace  of  the  Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube 
Co.  and  the  Niles  furnace  of  the  Carnegie  Steel  Co.  in 
the  Mahoning  Valley;  one  River  furnace  in  northern 
Ohio;  the  Milton  furnace  and  one  furnace  of  the 
Marting  Iron  &  Steel  Co.  in  the  Hanging  Rock  dis- 
trict, as  well  as  the  Hamilton  furnace  in  southern 
Ohio;  one  Joliet  and  one  South  Chicago  of  the  Illinois 
Steel  Co.  in  Illinois;  one  Mayville  furnace  in  Wisconsin; 
two  furnaces  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.  in  Colo- 
rado; the  Philadelphia  furnace  of  the  Sloss-Sheffield 
Steel  &  Iron  Co.  and  the  second  Oxmoor  furnace  of 
the  Tennessee  Coal,  Iron  &  Railroad  Co.  in  Alabama 
as  well  as  the  Rockdale  and  the  second  Allen's  Creek 
furnace  in  Tennessee. 


Official  Report  of  the  Tenth  National  Foreign 
Trade  Convention 

Less  in  bulk  than  most  of  its  predecessors,  the  re- 
port of  the  Tenth  National  Foreign  Trade  Convention, 
held  in  New  Orleans,  May  2-5,  1923,  represents 
the  seasoning  process  that  has  made  these  annual 
conventions  more  and  more  practical  year  by  year. 
Then,  too,  the  discussions  of  four  and  a  half 
years  since  the  armistice  had  left  less  to  say  on  the 
problems  of  Europe  and  their  relation  to  our  export 
trade.  What  was  traversed  at  the  meeting  of  1919-22 
in  a  series  of  addresses  from  bankers,  publicists,  ship- 
ping men  and  large  exporters  was  represented  at  New 
Orleans  in  the  "Report  on  European  Conditions,"  sub- 
mitted on  the  first  day  by  a  special  committee  of  the 
National  Foreign  Trade  Council.  Taking  for  its  text 
the  summary  of  the  report  laid  before  the  International 
Chamber  of  Commerce  at  Rome — largely  the  work  of 
the  American  delegation — the  special  committee  anal- 
yzed in  an  admirable  way  the  European  situation,  and 
its  deliverance  is  one  of  the  outstanding  features  of 
the  volume  before  us.  Following  it  is  a  ten-page  paper 
by  Prof.  Jeremiah  W.  Jenks  on  "European  Progress 
During  the  Last  Year" — an  optimistic  view  based  on 
the  observations  of  a  trip  of  several  weeks  through 
central  Europe. 

A  thorough-going  study  of  "The  Shipping  Situation 
of  the  World,"  by  President  James  A.  Farrell  of  the 
Steel  Coi-poration,  was  a  feature  of  the  meeting  and 
is  one  of  the  most  valuable  addresses  in  the  volume. 
Mr.  Farrell  takes  a  broader  view  of  the  shipping  ques- 
tion than  is  commonly  pi-esented  in  the  sharp  drawing 
of  lines   between   subsidy   and   anti-subsidy    partisans. 


He  would  have  our  Government  develop  friendly  rela- 
tions with  the  maritime  nations  of  the  world  with 
respect  to  shipping.  In  a  word,  his  program  is  coopera- 
tion at  home  and  friendly  relations  with  international 
shipping. 

A  good  deal  was  said  at  the  convention  about  the 
financing  of  foreign  trade,  and  in  connection  with  the 
discussion  of  foreign  credits  a  novel  convention  episode 
was  the  putting  on  of  a  playlet  illustrating  the  right 
way  and  the  wrong  way  of  running  the  credit  office  in 
connection  with  export  trade.  A  second  playlet  had 
for  its  motif  the  helpful  function  of  a  banking  house 
in  making  up  for  the  inexperience  of  merchants  who 
at  times  rush  into  the  export  business  as  opportunists. 
The  South  American  market  comes  in  for  considerable 
attention  in  this  connection. 

The  volume  emphasizes  again  the  capable  direction 
the  work  of  the  National  Foreign  Trade  Council  has 
had  under  the  administration  of  Secretary  Davis. 


The  Maryland  Public  Utilities  Association,  which 
was  formed  several  months  ago,  held  a  meeting  on 
July  26  at  the  State  House,  Annapolis,  at  which  ad- 
dresses were  made  by  Governor  Albert  C.  Ritchie, 
William  Milnes  Maloy,  chairman  of  the  Public  Service 
Commission,  and  several  members  of  the  association. 
Representatives  of  more  than  50  public  utilities  com- 
panies of  the  State  were  present.  The  executive  com- 
mittee decided  upon  a  sliding  .scale  for  the  dues,  from 
$10  for  the  companies  whose  gross  earnings  were  under 
$10,000,  to  $700  for  those  whose  earnings  were  more 
than  $5,000,000.  It  also  was  decided  to  have  perma- 
nent quarters  at  the  Engineers'  Club,  Baltimore. 


FURNACES  BLOWING   OUT 


Net  Loss  of  Twenty-five  in  July 

Further  Curtailment  Coming — Oil  Industry  a 
Large  Buyer  of  Finished  Steel 

That  pig-iron  production  is  being  sharply  cur- 
tailed appears  from  the  July  statistics  which  The 
Iron  Age  has  gathered  by  wire  on  the  last  day  of 
the  month.  Still  other  furnaces  are  scheduled  for 
blowing  out  in  August. 

Along  with  this  movement,  which  will  tend  to 
check  the  three  months'  decline  in  pig-iron  prices, 
though  it  has  not  yet  done  so,  there  is  a  fair  in- 
crease in  activity  in  finished  steel,  but  with  little 
change  from  the  policy  of  buying  in  small  lots  which 
has  been  followed  for  some  weeks. 

On  direct  returns  from  all  but  seven  out  of  322 
blast  furnaces,  the  estimated  pig-iron  output  for 
the  31  days  of  July  is  3.679,810  tons,  or  118,703  tons 
a  day,  against  3,668,413  tons  for  the  30  days  of 
June,  or  122,280  tons  a  day. 

Of  the  27  furnaces  shut  down  in  July,  18  were 
steel  company  and  9  merchant  furnaces.  Many 
went  out  late  in  the  month,  so  that  the  July  figures 
reflect  only  in  part  the  loss  of  this  capacity.  Only 
two  furnaces  blew  in  last  month. 

The  297  furnaces  in  blast  Aug.  1  had  an  esti- 
mated capacity  of  114,500  tons  a  day,  against  125,- 
000  tons  a  day  for  the  322  furnaces  active  on  July 
1 — the  loss  being  over  8  per  cent. 

Prices  for  finished  steel  continue  to  mark  the 
diverse  influences  affecting  pig-iron  and  rolled  prod- 
ucts. Deliveries  can  be  made  in  shorter  times,  but 
replenishment  orders  are  more  numerous  and  the 
marked  infrequency  of  suspensions  and  cancella- 
tions testifies  to  the  large  volume  of  consumption, 
in  spite  of  the  moderate  slowing  down  in  produc- 
tion. It  is  still  true  that  the  test  of  prices  is  yet 
to  come. 

The  Steel  Corporation's  second  quarter  earnings 
confirm  the  production  records  showing  May  as  the 
peak  month,  as  higher  priced  bookings  were  reached. 
The  slight  falling  off  in  June  was  somewhat  ac- 
centuated in  July. 

Pittsburgh  mills  have  found  plates,  strips  and 
tin  plate  the  lines  in  which  order  books  have  held 
up  best  of  late.  The  Pacific  Coast  and  Hawaii 
will  require  food  containers  beyond  early  esti- 
mates. 

Specifications  for  cotton  ties  indicate  an  in- 
crease over  the  early  season  estimates  of  require- 
ments. 

The  oil  industry  has  contributed  largely  to  the 
week's  business.  Sixty  tanks  bought  for  the  Sin- 
clair company  will  take  18,000  tons  of  steel  and 
those  for  three  other  companies  3350  tons.  A 
Pittsburgh  independent  pipe  maker  will  supply  25 


miles  of  6-in.  pipe  in  Louisiana  for  the  Atlantic 
Refining  Co. 

About  7500  tons  of  fabricated  steel  building 
work  was  purchased  for  public,  public  service  and 
private  uses.  Of  21,000  tons  of  fresh  inquiries, 
16,000  tons  was  for  private  enterprises. 

Buying  of  pig  iron  in  the  East  has  been  active, 
especially  in  the  Philadelphia  district,  where  it  is 
estimated  sales  of  foundry  iron  for  July  amounted 
to  125,000  tons.  The  Pittsburgh  market  also  shows 
greater  activity  and  for  the  most  part  price  reces- 
sions seem  to  have  been  checked,  but  quotations 
are  down  50c.  at  Chicago  and  in  the  South  $24 
has  become  the  ruling  price.  A  round  tonnage  of 
basic  has  been  sold  by  a  middleman  on  a  $24  basis, 
Youngstown,  but  furnaces  are  still  holding  this 
grade  at  $25. 

In  a  generally  dull  export  market  the  lively 
race  in  Germany  between  the  falling  of  mark  ex- 
change and  the  boosting  of  prices  appears  to  have 
only  academic  interest,  even  though  the  net  result 
is  that  pig  iron  is  only  one-half  its  equivalent 
here  and  bars  and  sheets  only  one-third. 

England  lately  has  been  making  the  sales. 
Japan  and  Cuba  have  obtained  sheets  at  levels 
fully  $8  below  the  American  quotations  and  India 
has  taken  some  20,000  tons.  Now  sheets  have  been 
advanced  in  the  British  market,  though  other 
changes  are  downward.  The  Nippon  Oil  Co.  or- 
dered 18,000  boxes  of  tin  plate  of  a  British  maker 
and  now  is  in  the  market  for  19,000  boxes.  Great 
Britain  has  supplanted  Germany  in  getting  Amer- 
ican cotton  tie  business. 

British  shipbuilding  during  July  was  the  lowest 
(except  for  April,  1922)  in  40  years.  Continuance 
of  the  boilermakers'  strike  has  caused  two  more 
shipyards  at  Stockton  to  close. 

The  Iron  Age  pig  iron  composite  price  is  now 
$25.38,  compared  with  $25.68  last  week.  Eleven 
weeks  of  the  past  twelve  have  shown  a  decline,  the 
figure  now  being  $5.41  below  that  of  early  May. 

Finished  steel,  according  to  The  Iron  Age  com- 
posite price,  remains  at  2.775c.  per  lb.  The  present 
price  is  less  than  2  per  cent  below  the  highest  of 
the  past  29  months. 


Pittsburgh 

Basic  Pig  L-on  Sold  by  a  Middle  Interest — 

Steel  Prices  Hold 

Pittsburgh,  July  Sl.^Steel  market  characteristics 
are  very  much  the  same  as  they  have  been  the  past 
few  weeks.  Inquiries  are  fairly  numerous,  but  they 
run  individually  to  small  tonnages  and  in  all  cases  are 
for  fairly  prompt  delivery.  There  is  still  a  substan- 
tial gap  between  the  shipments  on  old  orders  and 
strictly  new  business,  although  there  are  estimates 
that  in  some  products  new  business  taken  during  the 
month  of  July  reached  80  per  cent  of  shipments.  This 
was  the  case  with  one  local  maker  of  strips,  and  there 
has  been  such  a  persistent  demand  for  plates  that  it 
is  probable  that  new  business  and  completed  orders 
lately    have   been    fairly   close    in    that    product.      Tin 
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A  (\>iiij)ari80ii  of  Prices 

Ovtr  ilic  Previous  Week  in  Heavy  Type,  Decliiiet 

At   cliilf,  one  week,  one  month,  and  one  year  previoub 

For  Early  Delivery 


lalics 


i.s  Tun  ; 
l>lilat..., 

(■in'tit.".' 
in.  Ala.t. 
lioago*. . 


tie.ie    $26.6t;    $29.76    $20. < 


ss.os 

37.00 
25.50 


24.50 

igh 26.26 

igo 32.15 

rnace.  .117.15 


25. ( 
29.05 
25.00 
27.50 
25.50 
25.00 
28.26 
27.50 
24.50 
26.26 
32.15 
117.15 


Kails,  Billets,  Etc.,  rer  Gic 


Hess,  billets,  Pittsburgh. 
O.-h.  billets,  Pittsburgh.. 
O.-h.  .sheet  har.s.  P'gh.... 
Forging  billets,  base,   P'gh. 

O.-h.  billets.   Phila 

Wire  rods,  Pittsburgh 


at  mill.. $43. 00     $43.00     $43.00     $4 


42,50- 
47.50 
47.67 
51.00 


42.! 


42.50 
42.50 
47.50 

47.67 


47.50 
47.67 
51.00 

Cents      Cents      Cents 
2.40  2.45 


Finished  Iron  and  Steel, 


Iron 

Iron   bars.   Chicago 

Steel   bars,   Pittsburgh... 

.steel  bars.  Chicago 

Steel  bars.  New  York.  .  .  . 
Tank    plates,    Pittsburgh. 


ago. 


2.50 
2.80 
2.84 
2.50 
2.70 
2.84 
3.15 


Cents 
2.67 
2.50 
2.40 
2.60 
2.74 
2.50 
2.80 


Cents 
2.72 
2.50 
2.40 


2.80 
2.84 
2.50 
2.70 
2.S4 
3.30 


•The    average   switching  charge  for   deliver.v 
the  Chicago  district  is  61c.  per  ton. 
tSilirnn,   1.75  to   2.25.      JSilicon,   2.25  to  2.75. 


Sheets,  Nails  and  Wire, 

Per  Lb.  to  Laryr  Huyerti: 
Sheet,  black.  No.  28,  P'gh. 
Sheets,  galv..  No.  28,  P'gh. 
Sheets,  blue  an'l'd,  9  &  10 
Wire  nails.  Pittsburgh .... 
Plain  wire,  Pittsburgh.... 
narbed  wire,  galv.,   P'gh .  . 


Illy  31 

July,  24 

July  2. 

1923 

1923 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

3.75 

3.75 

3.85 

in  pla 


-lb.  box,  P'gh.   $5.50        $.-... -,f 


Old   Material,    Per  Gross  Ton  : 

Carwheels,    Chicago $20.00 

Carwheels,  Philadelphia..  20.00 
Heavy  steel  scrap,  P'gh...  17.00 
Heavy  steel  scrap.  Phila..  16.00 
Heavy  steel  scrap,  Ch'go.  .  iH.liO 
No.  1  cast.  Pittsburgh....  20.00 
No.  1  cast,  Philadelphia.  .  20.00 
No.  1  cast,  Ch'go.  (net  ton)    18.50 

Xo.    1   RR.  wrot.  Phila IS. 00 

No.  1  RR.  wrot.  Ch'go.  (net)     ll,.00 

Coke,  Connellsville,    wr  Net  Ton 


Metals, 


ipply  t 


14.50 
5.75 
6.10 
6.55 
(i.85 

38.50 
6.95 


Composite  Price  July  .'Jl,   1923,  Finished  Steel,  2.775c.  Per  lb. 

Based    on    prices    of    steel    bars.)  C 

beams,   tank   plates,   plain    wire,  { ,' 

open-hearth     rails,     black     pipe  i  '    '  .  ) 

and  black  sheets  J  These  products  constitute  SS  per  cent  of  the  L T 0-year  i 

United  States  output  of  finished  steel 

Composite  Price  July  31,  1923,  Pig  Iron,  $25.38  Per  Gross  Ton 


.luly 
July 
Aug. 


^ased  on  average  of  basic  and  foundry 
rons,  the  basic  being  Valley  quotation, 
be  foundry  an  average  of  Chicago, 
'hiladelphia  and  Birmingham 


f 

I  10-: 


24,    1923. 

2,   1923, 

1.   1922. 

•  average, 


plate  makers  are  specified  fully  against  production  for 
the  ne.xt  60  days,  but  in  all  other  finished  products, 
judging  by  the  promptness  with  which  deliveries  are 
being  made  on  new  orders,  the  preponderance  of  ship- 
ments over  new  business  must  be  fairly  great. 

-Another  week  has  gone  by  with  no  discernible 
change  in  finished  steel  prices,  but  the  absence  of  for- 
ward buying  probably  reflects  buyers'  expectation  as 
to  future  price  tendencies.  Elimination  of  the  12-hr. 
'lay  probably  will  add  to  costs,  but  to  what  extent  can 
hardly  be  measured  before  plans  for  this  movement 
have  been  generally  formulated.  Current  prices  gen- 
erally are  so  well  above  invoice  prices  that  buyers 
argue  that  increased  costs  resulting  from  the  shorter 
workday  need  not  necessarily  mean  higher  prices  than 
now  are  quoted,  and  they  point  also  to  the  possible 
effect  of  the  break  in  pig  iron  and  scrap  prices  upon 
prices  of  finished  steel  products. 

In  spite  of  the  very  hot  weather,  steel  works  opera- 
tions in  this  and  nearby  districts  are  holding  up  very 
well.  The  Carnegie  Steel  Co.  holds  about  92  per  cent 
of  ingot  capacity,  and  the  leading  independent  hero 
is  averaging  about  85  per  cent  of  ingot  capacity.  Re- 
ports in  the  daily  press  as  to  blast  furnace  suspensions 
have  been  much  exaggerated.     Since  the  first  of  July 


nine  furnaces  in  this  and  nearby  districts  have  been 
blown  out,  and  one  furnace,  a  merchant  stack,  has 
been  banked.  The  Carnegie  Steel  Co.  has  blovm  out  six 
furnaces  and  will  put  down  another  one  late  this  week. 
Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Co.,  Republic  Iron  &  Steel 
Co.  and  Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Corporation  each  have 
put  down  one  furnace,  and  the  Republic  Iron  &  Steel 
Co.  is  getting  ready  to  put  off  another  stack.  Most  of 
the  furnaces  which  have  gone  on  the  idle  list  are  small 
ones  with  high  costs,  and  the  attendant  loss  of  pro- 
duction will  be  small.  There  has  been  some  activity 
in  foundry  iron,  but  so  much  crossing  into  the  terri- 
tories not  ordinarily  served  by  the  sellers  that  the 
market  on  Valley  iron  is  not  very  clearly  defined.  Still 
lower  prices  have  been  reached  on  old  matei'ial,  but  a 
slightly  stronger  tendency  is  observed  in  coke  prices, 
which  is  partly  traceable  to  demands  occasioned  by  the 
possibility  that  much  high  sulphur  coke  will  be 
wanted  to  replace  anthracite  coal  in  case  there  i.s  a 
strike  of  the  hard  coal  miners. 

Pig  Iron. — The  most  interesting  development  of  the 
week  has  been  the  sale  of  a  substantial  part  of  a  ton- 
nage of  basic  pig  iron  owned  by  a  middle  interest  in 
the  Youngstown  district,  and  which  constituted  some- 
thing of  a  menace  to  the  maintenance  of  prices.     It  is 
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understood  that  3500  tons,  or  about  one-half  of  the 
total  lot,  has  been  disposed  of  recently  at  prices  ranging 
from  $24  to  .$24.50,  YoungstowTi.  A  Sharon  melter  pur- 
chased 1000  or  1500  tons  of  this  iron  at  these  prices. 
Producers,  both  steel  works  and  merchant,  still  are 
holding  this  grade  at  $25,  but  have  not  succeeded  in 
doing  business  at  that  price.  It  is  claimed  that  $25 
is  about  cost,  and  there  is  no  disposition  to  meet  prices 
made  on  resale  tonnages.  Until  all  the  resale  iron  is 
out  of  the  way,  it  probably  will  be  hard  for  sellers  to 
get  the  higher  figure.  Such  business  as  has  been  done 
in  Bessemer  iron  has  been  at  $26.50  Valley  furnace, 
although  it  is  claimed  by  a  local  melter  who  has  an 
inquiry  out  for  600  tons  for  last  quarter  shipment  that 
a  lower  price  has  been  quoted.  Sale  of  foundi-y  iron 
reached  a  relatively  large  total.  The  National  Radiator 
Co.  has  closed  for  1250  tons  of  No.  2  iron  for  its  New- 
castle. Pa.,  works,  and  for  about  2500  tons  for  its 
Johnstown,  Pa.,  works.  The  Johnstown  iron  was  placed 
at  a  delivered  price  of  about  $26.50  and  the  tonnage 
for  Newcastle  at  around  the  same  delivered  price.  None 
of  this  iron  is  from  Valley  furnaces,  most  of  which  are 
asking  $26  furnace.  The  Union  Radiator  Co.,  Johns- 
town, Pa.,  which  has  increased  its  inquiry  to  750  tons, 
has  a  delivered  price  of  $26.34,  or  about  18c.  a  ton  below 
the  delivered  price  of  a  Johnstown  producer.  Eastern 
interests  are  repoi'ted  to  have  taken  a  small  tonnage  of 
low  phosphorus  iron  at  $32.50  delivered  Pittsburgh,  or 
about  $27  at  furnace,  a  drop  of  $1  from  the  price  of  a 
week  ago  on  this  iron.  The  Valley  maker  of  this  grade 
now  is  quoting  $33  furnace. 

We  quote  Valley  furnace,  the  freight  rate  for  de- 
livery to  the  Cleveland  or  Pittsburgh  district  being 
$1.76  per  gross  ton  : 

Basic    $25.00 

Bessemer    26.50 

Gray  forge   $24.50  to    25.50 

No.   2  foundry 25.00  to    26.00 

No.   3  foundry 24.50  to    25.50 

Malleable     24.50  to    25.50 

Low      phosphorus,      copper      free 

(nominal)     33.00 

Ferroalloys.— The  market  here  is  dull  almost  to 
the  point  of  stagnation.  Consumers  generally  are 
well  protected  by  contracts,  and  with  consumption  on 
a  somewhat  lighter  scale  than  during  the  first  half  of 
the  year,  there  is  no  occasion  for  purchases  beyond 
contract  shipments.  Quotations  on  all  ferroalloys  are 
unchanged  from  those  of  a  week  ago,  but  they  are 
merely  nominal  in  the  absence  of  important  sales.  Some 
resale  ferromanganese  is  available  at  $115  at  the  At- 
lantic seaboard,  but  this  price  is  no  more  interesting 
to  consumers  than  is  the  quotation  of  domestic  pro- 
ducers and  of  importers  of  $117.50.  The  great  bulk  of 
the  tonnaare  now  moving  on  contracts  carries  a  price 
several  dollars  a  ton  below  current  quotations.  Prices 
are  given  on  page  305. 

Semi-Finished  Steel. — Open  market  activities  still 
are  extremely  limited  because  nonintegrated  manu- 
facturers are  so  well  supplied  by  shipments  on  require- 
ment contracts.  The  general  quotation  on  billets,  slabs 
and  sheet  bars  still  is  $42.50,  Pittsburgh  or  Youngs- 
town,  and  mills  in  those  centers  have  not  yet  shaded 
that  price,  although  northern  and  central  Ohio  mills 
are  reported  to  have  gone  to  $40  mill,  or  even  lower  on 
slabs  and  sheet  bars.  It  is  quite  apparent,  however, 
that  the  maintenance  of  the  quotation  of  $42.50  is  for 
the  purpose  of  protecting  contracts  rather  than  because 
there  is  an  outlet  for  all  of  current  production.  There 
is  little  foi^vard  buying  of  finished  steel,  and  finishing 
mills  are  not  specifying  very  far  ahead  on  semi- 
finished material.  The  situation,  also,  is  weakened  by 
the  fact  that  pig  iron  and  scrap  prices  are  down  so 
much  from  their  second  quarter  levels.  On  forging 
billets,  makers  in  this  territory  have  found  sales  above 
$47..50  impossible.  Makers  of  wire  rods  admit  that 
there  is  room  for  considerable  improvement  both  in 
.specifications  and  orders.  Outside  of  an  inquiry  from 
the  National  Tube  Co.  for  4500  tons  of  narrow  skelp, 
the  market  for  this  product  is  extremely  dull.  Prices 
are  given  on  page  305. 

Wire  Products.— While  there  is  slightly  more  inter- 
est in  the  market  on  the  part  of  the  distributing  and 
manufacturing  trade,  actual  business  still  is  of  very 
moderate  proportion,  and  mill  bookings  rapidly  are 
dwindling  with   new  orders    much    smaller   than   those 


that  are  being  completed.  There  is  greater  anxiety  for 
business  on  the  part  of  the  mills;  but  the  need  of 
orders  is  not  yet  so  great  that  there  is  any  disposition 
to  get  them  at  the  expense  of  prices.  Quotations  are 
given  on  page  304. 

Steel  Rails. — Makers  of  light  rails  rolling  them  from 
new  billets  or  from  new  standard  rail  crops  still  claim 
sales  at  2.25c.  base  for  25-ro.  to  45-lb.  rails,  despite 
the  competition  from  rerolled  rails,  which  are  reported 
to  be  available  at  $2  to  $3  a  ton  less.  This  concession 
probably  is  partly  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the 
base  sizes  of  rerolled  rails  are  from  12  lb.  to  45  lb., 
while  on  new  steel  rails  the  base  price  applies  on  25-lb. 
to  45-lb.  sections,  and  there  is  an  extra  charge  for  rails 
weighing  less  than  25  lb.  per  yd.  Demand  is  some- 
what better  than  it  has  been,  but  there  is  still  room  for 
improvement. 

We  quote  light  rails  rolled  from  new  steel  at 
2.25c.  base,  (25  lb.  to  45-lb.)  ;  those  rolled  from  old 
rails,  2.10c.  to  2.25c.  base.  (12  lb.  to  45-lb.)  f.o.b. 
mill  :  standard  rails.  $43.00  per  gross  ton  mill,  for 
Bessemer  and  open-liearth   sections. 

Cold-Finished  Steel  Bars  and  Shafting.— Shipments 
against  old  orders  still  are  in  much  greater  volume  than 
strictly  new  business,  but  prices  hold  firm  because 
there  is  not  much  selling  pressure,  owing  to  the  higher 
average  price  of  hot-rolled  bars  involved  in  the  re- 
cently adopted  extras  for  quality,  cutting,  etc.  The 
automotive  industry  is  rather  sparing  in  specifications 
and  is  not  yet  showing  much  interest  in  requirements 
for  the  latter  part  of  the  year.  Automobile  manufac- 
turers just  now  are  engaged  in  perfecting  plans  for  the 
1924  series  of  cars,  and  this  affects  the  activities  of  the 
parts  makers.  Demands  from  the  machine  tool  in- 
dustry are  light,  and  agricultural  implement  manu- 
facturers are  doing  very  little  buying.  Prices  are  given 
on  page  304. 

Bolts,  Nuts  and  Rivets. — Makers  of  rivets  in  this 
district  claim  to  be  holding  to  a  base  of  $3.25  per  100 
lb.  for  large  structural  rivets,  and  while  they  are  mak- 
ing occasional  cuts  of  as  much  as  $2  a  ton  on  attractive 
business,  they  are  not  meeting  the  prices  recently 
reached  in  the  Cleveland  district.  It  is  claimed  that  with 
bars  at  2.40c.  base,  Pittsburgh,  the  margin  of  profit  is 
small  enough  even  at  $3.25  base  for  large  structural 
rivets.  Even  a  base  of  50,  10  and  10  per  cent  off 
list  for  large  machine  bolts  does  not  seem  to  be  in- 
teresting to  buyers,  who,  although  specifying  fairly 
well  against  old  orders,  are  very  sparing  in  the  matter 
of  new  purchases.  Prices  and  discounts  are  given  on 
page  304. 

Track  Fastenings. — Recent  reduction  to  a  base  of 
$3.50  for  100  lb.  for  small  railroad  spikes  by  the 
American  Steel  &  Wire  Co.  has  not  yet  been  followed 
by  local  independents,  who  continue  to  quote  $3.75, 
although  sales  at  that  price  are  almost  impossible 
and  the  bulk  of  current  production  is  being  stocked. 
Makers  here  are  well  supplied  with  orders  for  large 
railroad  and  for  boat  and  barge  spikes,  and  new 
business  is  practically  even  with  shipments  on  old 
orders.    Prices  are  given  on  page  304. 

Iron  and  Steel  Bars. — As  is  true  of  most  all  finished 
steel  products,  inquiries  for  merchant  bars  are  more 
numerous,  but  they  run  to  small  tonnages  and  call  for 
prompt  delivery.  Recently  adopted  extras  add  consid- 
erably to  costs  and  buyers  are  cautious  about  forward 
buying  until  satisfied  that  there  is  to  be  no  easing  in 
base  prices.  Demand  for  iron  bars  is  slowing  down, 
but  makers  do  not  yet  need  orders  badly  enough  to 
shade  prices. 

We  quote  soft  steel  bars,  rolled  from  billets,  at 
2.40c.  base;  bars  for  cold-finishing  of  screw  stock 
analysis.  $3  per  ton  over  base :  reinforcing  bars, 
rolled  from  billets.  2.40c.  base;  refined  iron  bars, 
3.25c.  ba.se.  in  carload  lots  or  more  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh. 

Tubular  Goods. — The  general  situation  is  much  as 
it  has  been  for  several  weeks  past.  Oil  producers  are 
buying  storage  tanks  on  account  of  overproduction  of 
crude  oil,  and  ai-e  cutting  down  on  their  pipe  purchases. 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  pressure  on  the  mills  for  de- 
liveries of  merchant  pipe  and  a  fair  amount  of  new 
business.     Discounts  are  given  on  page  304. 

Sheets. — Real  activity  is  lacking,  although  in  com- 
mon with  other  products  the  inquiry  shows  some  im- 
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provenient.  DellvfeTies  on  old  orders  are  providing  the 
roquironients  oi  consumers  fully,  and  fresh  buying 
is  t'ntirt'lj'  for  small  lots.  Full  finished  sheets  are 
rather  slow  bwause  of  the  between  season  period  in  the 
automotive  i»iustry.  Plain  black  sheets  arc  not  selling 
very  freely,  and  while  it  is  claimed  here  that  3.85c. 
base  is  not  being  shaded,  the  report  persists  that  some 
mills  are  badly  enough  in  need  of  orders  to  go  to 
3.75c.  base  to  secure  them.  Prices  are  given  on 
page  :$04. 

Tin  Plate.— While  there  has  been  a  slight  gain  in 
production,  the  position  of  makers  with  regard  to  keep- 
ing their  customers  fully  supplied  is  not  materially 
Ix'Uer  than  it  was  a  week  aRm.  A  considerable  demand 
fcir  food  container  mattriai  lately  has  developed  from 
the  I'aciftc  Coast  and  Hawaii,  where  crops  are  exceed- 
ing early  estimates.  It  promises  to  be  a  serious  problem 
for  manafacturers  to  get  out  all  the  tin  plate  that  will 
be  wanted  for  food  containers  as  early  as  is  required. 
There  ie  no  change  in  prices. 

Hot-Rolled  Flats. — New  business  is  better  than  it 
has  been,  but  falls  far  short  of  making  good  completed 
orders.  Much  of  the  business  for  the  present  quarter 
was  booked  at  3.30c.  base  Pittsburgh,  but  on  recent 
bookings  3.15c.  base  has  been  the  prevailing  price,  while 
on  the  wide  sizes,  where  competition  is  greatest  on 
account  of  the  ability  of  skelp  and  blue  annealed  sheet 
makers  to  enter  the  market,  prices  as  low  as  3c.  base 
:have  been  made.  Specifications  on  cotton  ties  indicate 
tbhat  the  crop  is  more  promising  than  it  was  earlier 
s;nd  that  tie  requirements  will  exceed  early  expectations. 
Tibe  August  price  on  ties  is  $1.62  per  bundle  of  45  lb., 
there  being  a  carrying  charge  of  Ic.  per  bundle  per 
month.    Prices  are  given  on  page  304. 

Cold-Rolled  Strips. — Although  this  product  is  not 
very  active,  there  seems  to  be  enough  business  to  go 
around  to  sustain  recent  prices  of  from  5c.  to  5.25c. 
base  Pittsburgh. 

Structural  Material. — There  has  been  no  change  in 
prices,  but  shipments  against  old  orders  considerably 
exceed  new  business  and  the  mills  are  advancing  their 
delivery  promises.  Structural  lettings  in  this  district 
are  few  and  small,  prospective  business  includes  a 
warehouse  for  the  Rosenbaum  Co.,  a  combination 
church  and  office  building  for  the  Smithfield  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  a  church  for  the  German  Evan- 
gelical Lutheran  Church,  and  a  four-story  building 
for  a  local  floral  concern.  It  is  claimed  that  the  erected 
price  on  a  viaduct  for  a  Middle  Western  railroad  will 
be  somewhat  above  $100  a  ton  instead  of  $90  a  ton 
as  recently  reported.  Plain  material  prices  are  given 
on  page  304. 

Plates. — There  continues  to  be  a  lively  demand  for 
tonnages  for  early  delivery  in  connection  with  tank 
and  car  repair  work.  The  Greenville  Steel  Car  Co. 
is  reported  to  be  seeking  1500  tons  and  the  Dravo  Con- 
tracting Co.  is  low  bidder  on  six  steel  scows  for  the 
U.  S.  Engineers,  Louisville,  Ky.,  for  which  about  725 
tons  of  steel  will  be  required.  Leading  companies  pass 
by  new  inquiries  because  they  cannot  make  the  required 
delivery.     Prices  are  given  on  page  304. 

Coke  and  Coal. — The  spot  coke  market  still  is  some- 
what depressed  by  tonnages  thrown  back  upon  it  as  the 
result  of  blast  furnace  suspensions.  Sales  have  been 
made  of  such  lots  of  furnace  coke  lately  as  low  as  $4 
per  net  ton  at  oven,  but  on  new  production  $4.25  now 
is  minimum,  and  some  producers  are  unwilling  to 
go  below  $4.50.  A  local  steel  company  seeking  a  large 
tonnage  for  August  delivery  failed  to  uncover  a  lower 
price  than  $5.  There  seems  to  be  three  distinct  markets 
on  furnace  coke  at  present,  that  for  "distress"  ton- 
nages, that  for  new  production  on  weekly  contracts 
and  that  for  longer  shipping  periods.  The  spot  market 
on  foundry  coke  is  still  quotable  from  $5.25  to  $5.75 
and  the  contract  market  from  $6  to  $7,  generally  $6  to 
$6.50.  The  possibility  of  a  strike  of  the  anthracite 
miners  has  strengthened  the  market  on  off  grade  coke, 
but  thus  far  does  not  seem  to  have  helped  the  coal 
market,  which  is  dull  and  weak.  We  quote  spot  ton- 
nages of  mine  run  steam  coal  from  $1.65  to  $2  per  net 
ton  at   mines   and   mine   run   gas   and   coking   coal   at 


$2.25  to  $2.35.     Slack  coal  commands  about  $1.30  for 
steam  and  $1.50  for  gas  grade. 

Old  Material. — The  tendency  of  price  still  is  down- 
ward because  offerings  exceed  the  demand.  There  is 
only  one  steel  plant  in  this  district  that  is  taking 
scrap  at  present,  others  being  closed  to  shipments 
either  by  suspensions  or  railroad  embargoes.  This 
works  to  the  advantage  of  the  one  open  spot,  since 
dealers  have  much  material  rolling  for  which  they 
are  anxious  to  find  a  place.  We  note  one  good-sixed 
sale  of  heavy  melting  steel  at  $17,  but  as  part  of  the 
contract,  the  seller  is  to  be  permitted  to  ship  an  equal 
tonnage  against  an  older  and  higher-priced  order.  This 
is  merely  a  case  of  "marrying"  orders.  It  is  doubt^,j', 
whether  a  consumer  who  could  not  provide  shipping 
instructions  against  an  old  and  high-priced  contract 
could  buy  this  grade  at  less  than  $17.50,  and  there  are 
few  dealers  who  will  go  that  low,  except  on  tonnages 
that  can  be  shipped  immediately.  There  is  practically 
no  market  for  the  lighter  sorts  of  old  material,  and 
prices  are  nominal  and  entirely  subject  to  negotiation. 
The  market  is  well  sustained  on  the  better  grades  of 
railroad  material  by  fair-sized  purchases  by  the  steel 
foundries. 

We  quote  for  delivery   to  consumers'  mill  in   tin* 

Pittsburah  and  other  districts  taking  the  Pittsbursly 

freight  rate  as  follows : 

Pfr  GrOKs  Ton 


J^.l       Ih,.',:..  ..,       ;^      v.,.„d 

,,  '''"■•"■''          I    '  IX  r.oto  19.0(1 

Buii'l'/  '■ '  ^''-  '"  ■'•'•"•' 

Railr-,,.!    :  .,:,,  I  I,       ,,,,i   ,  ,,,,,,,.  ,,  i^diloto  21.'00 

lowihLBiiH.r'ss"-'"  •'"'""'  ■  -"O'^to  21.00 

and   billet    ends      .  .  .'. 22.00  to  23.00 

Low  phosphorus  plates  and  other 

grades    ...    21.00  to  22.00 

Railroad    malleable     18.50  to  19.00 

.Steel    car   a.xles    19.00  to  19.50 

Oast  iron  wheels ig.50  to  19.00 

Holled   steel   wheels    20  00  to  20  50 

Machine    shop    turnings    ll!oO  to  11^50 

Heavy    steel    axle    turnings 14.50  to  15.00 

short   shoveling  turnings 14.00  to  14  50 

Heavy  breakable  cast   17.00  to  17  50 

Stove  plate   14.50  to  15.00 

.Sheet    bar   crop    ends    20.00  to  21.00 

No.  1  railroad  wrought 15.00  to  15,50 

Cast  iron  borings    14. 00  to  14.50 


In  celebration  of  the  thirtieth  anniversary  of  its 
founding,  the  General  Electric  Co.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y., 
has  issued  to  its  stockholders,  in  behalf  of  the  chair- 
man and  president,  a  "Thirty- Year  Review  of  the  Gen- 
eral Electric  Company."  It  is  a  fascinating  34-'page 
booklet  showing  briefly  what  the  company  has  con- 
tributed to  the  various  fields  of  the  science,  and  in- 
dustry and  human  life  in  general.  It  opens  with  a 
short  summary  of  the  financial  growth  of  the  company 
since  it  succeeded  the  Edison  General  Electric  Co.  and 
the  Thomson-Houston  Electric  Co.  in  1892.  The  fol- 
lowing titles  of  sections  give  a  good  idea  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  booklet:  "Large  Scale  Power  Generation," 
"Power  of  the  Sea,"  "In  the  Field  of  Transportation," 
"Revolutionizing  Manufacture  Through  Electric  Drive," 
"At  the  Panama  Canal,"  "Contribution  to  Long  Distance 
Wireless  Communication,"  "Cleaner  and  Better  Fuel," 
"Lightening  Home  Burdens,"  "Progress  in  Illumina- 
tion," "One  Million  Volts,"  "How  G.  E.  Money  Is 
Spent"  and  "Opportunities  for  the  Future."  Lists  of 
the  company's  manufacturing  plants  and  sales  offices 
and  excellent  photographs  supplement  the  text. 


D.  G.  McMillan  has  disposed  of  his  interests  and 
retired  as  president  of  the  National  Gauge  &  Equip- 
ment Co.,  LaCrosse,  Wis.,  manufacturer  of  dash  gages 
and  metering  devices  for  automobiles.  He  served  as 
trustee  of  the  bankrupt  Hans  Motor  Equipment  Co.  in 
1914  and  with  P.  M.  Gelatt  organized  the  present  com- 
pany in  1915,  developing  it  into  one  of  the  largest 
industries  in  the  Northwest.  Mr.  Gelatt,  formerly  vice- 
president  and  secretary,  has  been  elected  president; 
J.  M.  LaVaque,  vice-president  and  treasurer;  P.  E. 
Stroup,  Detroit,  vice-president  and  sales  manager; 
J.  E.  Richmond,  secretary. 
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Chicago 


Cctiisiiimers    Considering    Fnture    Needs — Pig 
Iron  Still  Declining 

Chicago,  July  31.— The  steadiness  of  finished  steel 
prices  has  been  a  source  of  surprise  to  many  consumers 
in  view  of  the  continued  lull  in  the  market.  It  is 
becoming  apparent  that  the  backlogs  of  local  mills  are 
larger  than  was  generally  supposed.  Railroad  car 
builders  who  bought  large  tonnages  early  in  the  year 
find  that  there  is  little  or  no  improvement  in  deliveries, 
although  they  are  pressing  the  mills  hard  for  shipments 
in  an  effort  to  expedite  the  completion  of  equipment 
urgently  desired  by  the  carriers  for  their  fall  traffic. 
While  few  observers  are  willing  to  hazard  a  guess  as 
to  the  future  course  of  the  market,  an  increasing 
number  of  consumers  are  giving  serious  attention  to  the 
placing  of  their  future  supplies.  Users'  stocks  are 
generally  low,  and  the  possibility  that  more  liberal  buy- 
ing will  develop  within  the  next  month  or  two  is  enter- 
ing into  the  calculations  of  the  mills.  Steel  warehouses 
have  noted  an  improvement  in  demand  during  the  past 
ten  days,  and  this  may  be  a  forerunner  of  more  general 
buying  at  the  mills.  It  is  true  that  industrial  activity 
has  been  checked  in  some  directions,  notably  in  the 
agricultural  implement  field,  but  local  mills  are  still 
pressed  for  deliveries  against  past  commitments,  and 
the  specifications  received  by  the  leading  producer  dur- 
ing the  past  week  were  the  heaviest  in  six  weeks  and 
exceeded  the  weekly  average  for  the  last  three  months. 

The  steel  market  as  well  as  all  other  markets  has 
been  overcast  with  gloom  by  the  sharp  decline  in  wheat, 
but  it  is  believed  in  some  quarters  that  the  importance 
of  that  commodity  as  an  economic  factor  has  been  over- 
estimated. 0.  P.  Austin,  statistician,  the  National  City 
Bank.  New  York,  is  authority  for  the  statement  that 
the  value  of  the  wheat  harvested  in  1922  was  only  10 
per  cent  of  the  total  crops  of  American  farmers  and 
barely  6  per  cent  of  the  total  wheat  produced  by  them 
in   that   year. 

Oil  storage  tank  awards  continue  to  feature  the  steel 
buying.  The  Sinclair  Crude  Oil  Purchasing  Co.  has 
evenly  divided  an  order  for  GO  tanks  requiring  18,000 
tons  of  plates  between  the  Chicago  Bridge  &  Iron 
Works  and  the  American  Bridge  Co.  Other  tank 
awards  for  the  week  account  for  nearly  3400  tons  addi- 
tional. Two  car  ferries  placed  by  the  Pere  Marquette 
involve  5000  tons.  Sustained  activity  in  the  building- 
field  is  indicated  by  an  inquiry  by  the  Sanitary  Dis- 
ti'ict,  Chicago,  for  6250  tons  of  reinforcing  bars. 

Local  mill  operations  remain  substantially  un- 
changed, although  another  blast  furnace  has  been  put 
out.  The  Inland  Steel  Co.  continues  to  operate  at  70 
to  80  per  cent  of  ingot  capacity,  while  the  Illinois  Steel 
Co.  remains  on  a  93  per  cent  basis.  The  latter  com- 
pany, however,  has  blown  out  a  blast  furnace  at  South 
Works  for  relining.  One  of  its  Joliet  stacks  was  put 
out  for  the  same  reason  a  week  ago.  It  now  has  25 
out  of  27  steel  works  stacks  operating,  besides  one  mer- 
chant furnace  active  at  Milwaukee.  Local  independents 
have  formulated  no  program  for  the  inti'oduction  of 
the  8-hr.  day,  but  will  follow  the  plan  which  will  be 
announced  following  the  conclusion  of  the  conferences 
between  the  executives  and  the  subsidiary  presidents 
of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation. 

Pig  Iron. — The  market  remains  quiet  and  weak,  and 
local  iron  is  now  quotable  at  from  $27  to  $27.50,  base 
furnace.  At  least  one  Southern  furnace  is  now  quoting 
$24,  base  Birmingham,  but  even  at  that  figure  cannot 
compete  with  Northern  producers  for  business  in  this 
territory.  A  southern  Wisconsin  melter  is  inquiring 
for  1000  tons  of  malleahle  for  delivery  over  the  re- 
mainder of  the  year  and  a  Michigan  user  is  in  the  mar- 
ket for  400  tons  of  foundry  for  August  and  September 
shipment.  A  local  purchasing  oflice  has  closed  for 
1000  tons  of  basic  for  delivery  to  an  Ohio  plant.  Orders 
and  inquiries,  however,  are  notably  few,  but  sellers  are 
of  the  opinion  that  buying  cannot  be  postponed  much 
longer.  While  there  has  been  some  decline  in  the  melt 
of  foundries,   particularly  those  serving  the  farm  im- 


plement industry,  iron  consumption  in  the  aggregate 
is  holding  up  surprisingly  well.  At  the  same  time, 
stocks  on  users'  yards  have  reached  a  low  point,  prob- 
ably averaging  not  more  than  30  days'  supply. 

Quotations  on  Northern  foundry  high  phosphorus 
malleable  and  basic  irons  are  f.o.b.  local  furnace  and 
do  not  include  an  average  switching  charge  of  61c. 
per  ton.  Other  prices  are  for  iron  delivered  at  con- 
sumers' yard  or  when  so  indicated,  f.o.b.  furnace 
other  than  local. 
Lake  Superior  charcoal,  averaging 

sil.  1.50.  delivered  at  Chioago. .  $32.04  to  $32.15 
Xorthern  coke,  No.  1,  sil.  2.25  to 

2.75     27.50  to    2S.00 

Xorthern  coke,  foundry  No.  2,  sil. 

1.75    to    2.25 27.00  to    27.50 

JIallPMbt*"    n..t  ovPT-  2.25  sil 27.00  to    27.50 

Bas;.  27.00  to    27.50 

High    ).':..^|.Im,i  .,.     27.00  to    27.50 

Suiuli:      \       30.0110    31.01 

Low    ph. IS,    sil      I    to    2   per   cent, 

c-opjicr.    free    34.00  to    35.00 

Silvery,   sil.   S  per  cent 39.29 

Ferroalloys. — Demand  for  the  ferroalloys  is  almost 
entirely  absent,  and  prices  are  untested.  It  is  inti- 
mated that  foreign  producers  of  ferromanganese  might 
entertain  offers  of  $115,  seaboard,  for  fourth  quarter 
delivery,  but  no  sales  at  that  price  are  reported. 

We  quote  SO  per  cent  ferromang.nnese.  $125.06  to 

$125.88    for  all   deliveries;    50    per    cent    ferrosilicon. 

?SS  to  $90.  delivered;  spiegeleisen.  IS  to  22  per  cent, 

$53.58,  delivered. 

Plates.— The  Sinclair  Crude  Oil  Purchasing  Co.  has 
placed  30  oil  storage  tanks,  calling  for  9000  tons,  for 
erection  near  Casper,  Wyo..  with  the  Chicago  Bridge  & 
Iron  Works.  Considerable  additional  tank  work  is  pend- 
ing. The  Pere  Marquette  has  awarded  two  car  ferries, 
requiring  500  tons  of  plates,  to  the  Manitowoc  Ship- 
building Co.  The  steel  for  both  the  tanks  and  the  fer- 
ries will  be  rolled  by  the  leading  local  mill.  The  Gov- 
ernment has  let  two  additional  river  barges,  300  tons, 
with  the  Dubuque  Boat  &  Boiler  Works.  Orders  for 
plates  for  early  shipment,  principally  small  lots,  con- 
tinue to  go  to  mills  east  of  here  in  view  of  the  forward 
commitments  of  local  producers.  Chicago  mill  prices 
are  firm  and  there  continues  to  be  pressure  for  deliv- 
eries, particularly  from  the  car  builders.  Up  to  ,luly  1 
not  even  half  of  the  cars  and  locomotives  on  order  had 
been  delivered  to  the  railroads. 

The    mill    quotation    is    2.60c.    to    2.S0c.,    Chicago. 

Jobbers  quote  3.30c.  for  plates  out  of  stock. 

Rails  and  Track  Supplies. — Considerable  rail  ton- 
nage will  be  placed  as  soon  as  the  mills  announce  their 
prices  for  1924.  At  present  writing  it  seems  probable 
that  the  current  price  will  be  continued.  Railroad  or- 
ders for  track  supplies,  although  of  a  hand-to-mouth 
character,  are  fairly  numerous,  several  lots  of  from 
."lOOO  to  10,000  kegs  of  spikes  and  bolts  having  been 
placed. 

Standard   Bessemer  and   open-hearth   rails,    $43  ; 

light  rails,  rolled  steel,  2.25c.,  f.o.b.  makers'  mills. 
Standard  railroad  spikes,  3.25c.  mill ;  track  bolts 

with  square  nuts.   4.25c.  mill ;   iron  tie  plates,   2.85c. 

mill ;   steel  tie  plates,   2.60c.,  f.o.b.  mill ;   angle  bars, 

2.75c..  f.o.b.  mill. 

Jobbers  quote  standard   spikes  out  of  warehouse 

at  3.90c.  base  and  track  bolts,  4.90c.  base. 

Structural  Material. — Fabricating  awards  for  the 
week  constitute  an  encouraging  total  for  this  season 
and  new  work  continues  to  develop  in  fair  volume. 
Action  on  the  new  Palmer  House,  Chicago,  involving 
10,000  tons,  will  probably  be  deferred  until  this  fall, 
when  a  number  of  other  projects  now  in  contemplation 
are  also  expected  to  come  up  for  bids.  The  market, 
though  generally  characterized  as  quiet,  is  steady  and 
local  prices  on  plain   material  are  firm. 

The  mill  quotation  on   plain  material  is   2.60c.   to 

2.70c..     Chicago.       Jobbers     quote     3.30c.     for     plain 

material  out  of  warehouse. 

Bars. — In  a  comparatively  quiet  market  the  rail- 
roads are  buying  fair  quantities  of  soft  steel  bars  for 
car  repair  work  and  car  specialty  makers  are  replen- 
ishing their  supplies.  Agricultural  implement  makers, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  taking  less  steel  as  their  sales 
decline.  The  automobile  industry  is  also  slowing  down, 
although  in  contrast  with  the  farm  machinery  manu- 
facturers its  production   is  still   at  high  rate.     On  the 
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whole,  steel  coiisumei-s  are  consistently  cautious,  pre- 
ferring to  limit  themselves  to  deliveries  against  their 
contracts  and  small  orders  for  early  shipment,  rather 
than  to  commit  themselves  ahead.  Some  business  for 
early  delivery  is  goinjr  to  mills  east  of  here  because  of 
the  obligations  of  local  producers.  Demand  for  bar  iron 
is  light  and  the  going  price  remains  unchanged  at- 
2.50c.,  Chicago.  Rail  steel  bar  mills  have  adopted  new 
e.xti'as  similar  to  those  recently  put  into  effect  by  man- 
ufacturers of  soft  steel  bars.  Current  business  in 
hard  bars  continues  slow,  but  mills  still  have  fair  back- 
logs and  look  for  better  demand  by  mid-August,  par- 
ticularly from  fence  post  manufactui'ers. 

Mill  prices  are :  Mild  steel  bars,  2.50c.  to  2.60c.. 
Chicago ;  common  bar  iron,  2.50c.,  Chicago ;  rail 
steel.  2.30c.,  Chicago  mill. 

Jobbers  quote  3.20c.  for  steel  bars  out  of  ware- 
house. The  warehouse  quotation  on  ooId-roUed  steel 
bars  and  shafting  is  4.55c.  for  rounds  and  5.05c.  for 
flats,  .s(tu<ires  and  hexagons. 

Jobbers  quote  hard  and  medium  deformed  steel 
bars  at  3c.  base;  hoops,  4.o5c.  ;  bands,  3.95c. 

Sheets. — The  situation  in  sheets,  especially  in  b'.ack 
and  galvanized,  is  admittedly  weaker  than  in  the  other 
major  rolled  products,  but  new  business  is  too  light 
to  test  the  market.  Such  small  lots  as  are  being  bought 
generally  move  at  the  regular  prices  and  concessions 
are  of  an  isolated  character. 

MUI  quotations  are  3.S5c.  for  No.  28  black,  3c. 
for  No.  10  blue  annealed  and  6c.  for  No.  28  gal- 
vanized, all  being  Pittsburgh  prices,  subject  to  a 
freight  rate  to  Chicago  of  34c.  per  100  lb. 

Jobbers  quote  f.o.b.  Chicago,  4.35c.  for  blue  an- 
nealed, 5.20c.  for  black  and  6.35c.  for  galvanized. 

Wire  Products. — Specifications  are  slightly  better, 
particularly  in  nails.  Mill  prices  are  unchanged.  The 
reduction  of  15c.  per  100  lb.  on  wire  nails  by  local  steel 
warehouses  last  week  brought  their  prices  down  to  a 
parity  with  those  of  Chicago  hardware  jobbers.  For 
mill  prices  see  finished  iron  and  steel  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh, 
page  304. 

We  quote  warehouse  prices  f.o.b.  Chicago:  No.  6 
to  No.  9  bright  basic  wire,  $3.90  per  100  lb.;  extra 
for  black  annealed  wire,  15c.  per  100  lb. ;  common 
wire  nails,  $3.80  per  100  lb. ;  cement  coated  nails, 
.$3.25  per  keg. 

Bolts  and  Nuts. — Tliird  quarter  specifications  show 
no  improvement  and  prices  are  weak.  New  orders  are 
small  and  few,  too  few  to  bring  out  anything  but 
sporadic  concessions. 

Jobbers  quote  structural  rivets.  4c.  ;  boiler  rivets. 
4.10c.;  machine  bolts  up  to  %  .x  4  in.,  45  and  5  per 
cent  off;  larger  sizes,  45  and  5  off;  carriage  bolts 
up  to  %  X  6  in.,  40  and  5  off;  larger  sizes,  40  and  5 
off ;  hot  pressed  nuts,  squares  and  hexagons,  tapped, 
$2.50  off;  blank  nuts.  $2.50  off;  coach  or  lag  screws, 
gimlet  points,  square  heads,-  50  and  5  per  cent  off. 

Cast-iron  Pipe. — Demand  in  the  aggregate  is 
smaller  than  in  the  early  months  of  the  year,  but  there 
is  little  change  in  prices.  The  situation  is  slightly 
easier  on  the  larger  sizes  and  as  low  as  $49,  Birming- 
ham, can  be  done  on  pipe  above  12  in.  in  diameter. 
The  Detroit  City  Gas  Co.  has  distributed  1200  tons  of 
6-  to  12-in.  gas  pipe  among  several  makers.  The  Amer- 
ican Cast  Iron  Pipe  Co.  will  furnish  .325  tons  of  6-,  8- 
and  10-in.  water  pipe  for  Niles,  111.  Detroit  takes  bids 
\ug.  (i  on  3264  tons  of  6-  and  8-in.,  Class  B,  and  is 
considering  the  installation  of  three  and  one-half  miles 
of  24-in.  and  12  miles  of  12-in..  The  Sanitary  District, 
Chicago,  has  taken  bids  on  the  general  contract  for 
North  Side  Sewage  Treatment  Works,  Division  A,  re- 
quiring 2830  tons  of  6-  to  60-in.  Los  Angeles  takes 
bids  Aug.  1  on  1500  to  1800  tons  of  6-,  8-  and  10-in. 
We  quote  per  net  ton.  f.o.b.   Chicago,  as  follows  ; 

Water    pipe,    4-in,     $64.20  ;    6-in.    to    12-in.,     $60.20  : 

above  12-in.,  $57.20  to  $59.20  ;   class  A  and  gas  pipe. 

$5  e.xtra. 

Reinforcing  Material. — While  there  is  a  fair  demand 
for  concrete  reinforcing  steel,  most  of  the  orders  and 
inquiries  are  for  lots  under  100  tons.  Prices  are  un- 
changed at  3c.  to  3.25c.,  Chicago,  but  the  higher  price 
is  being  obtained  only  on  extremely  small  lots. 

Pending  business  includes: 

Sanitary  district.  Chicago,  North  Side  Sewage  Treatment 
Works,  division  A,  6250  tons,  bids  on  general  concrete  taken. 


Kirat  National  Bunk.  l>aveni.orl,  U.\y:,.  ■j:,v  tons,  bids  on 
general  contract  taken  July  30. 

Kord  Motor  Co.  plant,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  reinforcing  steel 
being  purchased  piecemeal,  separate  lots  or  150  tons  and 
25(1   tons  being  in  the  market  at  present. 

Old  Material.— There  has  been  practically  no  con- 
sumer buying  outside  of  a  purchase  of  2000  tons  of 
malleable  by  a  local  user.  The  market  is  listless  and  so 
lacking  in  transactions  that  prices  are  almost  nomi- 
nal. All  grades  of  scrap  are  still  weak  and  further 
declines  have  been  registered,  but  some  dealers  are  of 
the  opinion  that  bottom  has  been  reached.  They  are 
not  yet  laying  in  stocks,  however.  Large  railroad  of- 
ferings continue  to  insure  an  ample  supply  of  material. 
The  Pennsylvania,  Southwestern  Region,  advertises 
7000  tons,  the  Northwestern  Region,  2(>00  tons  and  the 
Central  Region  10,000  tons.  The  Michigan  Central,  the 
Erie  and  the  New  York  Central  has  put  out  blind  lists. 
We  quote  delivery  in  consumers'  yards.  Chicago 
and  vicinity,  all  freight  and  transfer  charges  paid, 
as  follows: 

Per  Grosa  Ton 

Iron  rails    $22.00  to  $22.50 

Cast  iron  car  wheels 20.00  to    20.50 

Relaying  rails.  56  and  60  lb 28.50  to    29.50 

Relaying  rails.  65  lb.  and  heavier  32.00  to    35.00 
Rolled  or  forged  steel  car  wheels  20.00  to    20.50 

Rails  for  rolling 18.00  to    18.50 

Steel  rails,  less  than  3  ft 19.25  to    19.75 

Hea\'y  melting  steel 16.50  to    17.00 

Frogs,    switches   and   guards   cut 

apart    16.50  to    17.00 

Shoveling  steel    16.00  to    16.50 

Drop  forge  flashings 11.00  to    11.50 

Hydraulic  compres.sed   sheets....    12.75  to    13.25 

Axle    turnings     14.00  to    14.50 

Steel  angle  bars   17.25  to    17.75 

Per  Net  Ton 

Iron  angle  and  splice  bars 22.00  to    22.50 

Iron  arch  bars  and  transoms....    22.00  to    22.50 

Iron  car  axles 25.50  to    26.00 

Steel   car  axles    17.50  to    18.00 

No.  1  busheling 12.50  to    13.00 

No.  2  busheling 9.50  to    10.00 

Cut  forge 14.75  to    15.25 

Pipes  and  flues 9.50  to    10.00 

No.    1  railroad  wrought    14.00  to    14.50 

No.    2   railroad   wrought    14.75  to    15.25 

Steel   knuckles  and  couplers IS. 50  to    19.00 

Coil  springs    19.00  to    19.50 

No.   1   machinery  cast 18.50  to    19.50 

No.  1  railroad  cast 18.00  to    18.50 

No.  1  agricultural  cast 17.50  to    18.00 

Low  phos.    punchings    16.00  to    16.50 

Locomotive  tires,   smooth 15.50  to    16.00 

Machine  shop  turnings 8.50  to      9.00 

Cast    borings    12.00  to    12.50 

Short   shoveling  turnings 12.00  to    12.50 

Stove  plate   14.50  to    15.00 

Grate  bars    12.75  to    13.00 

Brake  shoes   14.00  to    14.50 

Railroad    malleable    19.50  to    20.00 

.\gricultural  malleable 17.00  to    17.50 


The  Truscon  Steel  Co.,  Youngstown,  has  declared  a 
quarterly  dividend  of  3  per  cent  on  common  stock, 
payable  Sept.  15  to  holders  of  record  Sept.  5,  and  the 
regular  preferred  payment  of  1%  per  cent,  due  Sept.  1, 
to  holders  of  record  Aug.  21.  On  June  15  last  the 
Truscon  company  placed  its  common  stock  on  a  12  per 
cent  annual  basis,  declaring  a  2  per  cent  dividend  for 
two  months.  The  preferred  dividend  applies  to  $2,274,- 
000  of  that  issue  and  the  common  to  422,000  shares  of 
.SIO  par  value  of  that  issue.  The  company's  earnings 
applicable  to  common  are  reported  several  times  divi- 
dend requirements. 


The  Baltimore  Safety  Council,  recently  organized  in 
Baltimore,  has  extended  its  activities  to  the  industrial 
plants.  It  is  arranging  to  hold  classes  of  instruction 
for  superintendents,  foremen,  master  mechanics  and 
other  officials,  and  also  is  planning  monthly  meetings 
at  which  prominent  speakers  will  discuss  safety  prob- 
lems in  the  industrial  field. 


The  Seattle  offices  of  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Corpora- 
tion have  been  removed  from  the  Colman  Building  to 
rooms  2019-20,  L.  C.  Smith  Building.  W.  C.  Scott,  Jr., 
is  district  representative. 
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New  York 


Pig  Iron  Fairly  Active  and  Sagging  of  Prices 
Checked — Large  Order  for  Pipe 

Nkw  York,  July  31. — Buying  of  pig  iron  has  been 
fairly  active  during  the  past  week  and  the  sagging 
tendency  of  prices  seems  to  be  checked.  While  the  buy- 
ing has  not  been  in  as  large  volume  as  in  the  preceding 
week,  the  total  tonnage  represents  a  considei-able  num- 
ber of  melters,  and  the  Inquiry  now  pending  is  of  no 
mean  proportion.  Some  of  this  inquii-y  relates  to  ton- 
nages concerning  which  no  details  have  been  made 
public,  by  special  request  of  several  companies  that 
have  come  into  the  market.  The  Burnham  Boiler  Co., 
which  had  been  inquiring  for  .5700  tons  of  No.  2X  and 
No.  2  plain  for  the  last  half  of  the  year,  is  understood 
to  have  completed  its  purchases.  A  pump  company 
which  has  been  inquiring  for  800  tons  is  now  in  the 
market  for  from  2500  to  3000  tons,  mostly  for  August 
and  September  delivery.  A  New  Jersey  melter  is  in- 
quiring for  1500  tons  for  fourth  quarter  and  a  Connecti- 
cut company  is  in  the  market  for  2500  tons.  Hardware 
and  electric  interests  are  credited  with  buying  tonnages 
of  fair  size  in  New  England.  The  ruling  quotation  in 
eastern  Pennsylvania  and  Buffalo  is  still  $25  for  No.  2 
plain,  with  considerable  irregularity  as  to  the  higher 
silicon  irons. 

We  quote  delivered  in  the  New  York  district  as 
follows,  having  added  to  furnace  prices  $2.27  freight 
from  eastern  Pennsylvania,  $4.91  from  Buffalo  and 
$0.44  from  Virginia  : 

East.  Pa.  Nm    IX   frtv  ,  sil.   2.75  to  3.25 $27.77 

East.  Pa.  N.i    i'X   iM'.  ,  ^^ll-  2.25  to  2.75 27.27 

East.  Pa.  X-    i'iMsmI    ITS  to  2. 25 27.27 

Buffalo,  sil.    17,,    t-   2  2. 29.91 

No.  2X  Virginia,  s.l.   2.25  to  2.75 32.94 

No.  2  Virginia,  sil.  1.75  to  2.25 32.44 

Ferroalloys. — There  continue  to  be  practically  no 
inquiries  or  sales  of  ferromanganese  and  the  market 
is  featureless.  The  only  interesting  news  is  the  fact 
that  imports  of  ferromanganese  in  June  were  the  largest 
for  any  month  this  year  at  11.786  gross  tons.  There 
have  been  sales  of  a  few  carloads  of  spiegeleisen  at 
$47.50,  furnace,  but  there  is  no  inquiry  before  the  mar- 
ket. Nothing  is  heard  of  transactions  in  manganese 
ore,  but  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  imports  in  June 
of  36,138  tons  were  not  only  the  largest  for  any  month 
this  year  but  were  only  about  400  less  than  the  total 
imports  for  the  first  five  months  of  this  year.  The  50 
per  cent  ferrosilicon  market  is  unchanged  and  feature- 
less and  the  same  is  true  of  the  ferrochromium  market. 
Cast-iron  Pipe. — This  market  continues  strong. 
While  the  volume  of  inquiry  has  declined  somewhat, 
makers  atti'ibute  this  quietness  to  the  realization  by 
buyers  that  deliveries  are  so  extended  that  it  would 
be  difficult  to  obtain  pipe  for  laying  before  winter.  Most 
foundries  are  booked  well  up  to  Nov.  1.  We  quote  per 
net  ton,  f.o.b.  New  York,  in  carload  lots,  as  follows:  6-in. 
and  larger,  $62.30;  4-in.  and  5-in.,  $67.30;  3-in.,  $77.30, 
with  $5  additional  for  Class  A  and  gas  pipe.  Only  a  light 
demand  is  reported  for  soil  pipe,  orders  being  usually 
for  small  lots  of  a  carload  or  two.  Jobbers'  stocks  are, 
as  a  rule,  well  filled.  Foundries,  however,  are  active  on 
old  orders  and  particularly  on  pipe  fittings,  delivery  on 
which  has  been  somewhat  more  extended  than  on  pipe. 
Effective  July  27,  a  revision  of  discounts  was  made  by 
Northern  foundries,  prices  being  reduced  about  $1.50 
per  ton,  in  an  effort  to  eliminate  competition  of  Southern 
foundries,  which  was  recently  particularly  keen.  The 
.Northern  discount  on  6-in.  standard  is  now  34' 2  per 
cent,  compared  with  35%  per  cent,  the  schedule  of 
Southern  makers.  We  quote  discounts  of  both  Southern 
and  Northern  makers,  f.o.b.  New  York,  in  carload  lots, 
as  follows:  6-in.  standard,  34li  to  35%  per  cent  off  list; 
heavy,  44 '^  to  45%  per  cent  off  list. 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel— An  expansion  in  the 
volume  of  specifications  against  contracts;  some  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  new  orders  (though  many  are 
for  no  more  than  50  tons  and  few  for  more  than  200 
tons);  the  placing  of  these  orders  usually  with  the 
mills  able  to  make  the  best  deliveries  (this  spelling  the 
.steady  passage  of  material  into  consumption),  and  con- 
cern  expressed   by   buyers   of   the   price-stiffening   and 


output-curtailing  effect  of  the  8-hr.  day— these  factors 
appear  to  have  resulted  in  a  practical  cessation  of  talk 
of  lower  prices.  As  interest  on  the  part  of  buyers  in 
fourth  quarter  needs  is  expected  to  become  active  in 
late  August  and  as  the  producers,  it  is  believed,  will 
then  have  relatively  little  steel  on  order  at  prices  below 
the  current  market,  signs  point  to  a  testing  of  prices 
within  a  month.  Though  some  mills  report  specifica- 
tions and  orders  as  now  equalling  shipments,  there  is 
a  view  that  before  another  month  elapses  deliveries 
will  be  that  much  easier  that  only  salesmanship  against 
pressing  and  attractive  needs  of  buyers  will  sustain 
prices.  Today  prices  are  firm,  several  instances  being 
learned  of  that  showed  inability  of  inquirers  to  secure 
concessions  even  from  mills  admittedly  desirous  of 
orders,  particularly  in  sheets.  Requests  are  appearing 
for  fourth  quarter  protection  but  as  yet  they  are  re- 
garded only  as  feelers.  Concrete  bar  business  is  active 
and  the  volume  of  fabricated  steel  work  continues  re- 
markably large.  Consumption  shows  no  cessation  and 
suspensions  are  much  below  the  normal,  with  no  reports 
whatever  of  cancellations.  One  item  of  special  interest 
was  the  placing  with  the  Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Cor- 
poration of  25  miles  of  6-in.  pipe  for  the  Atlantic  Re- 
fining Co.  for  Louisiana  delivery. 

We  quote  for  mill  shipments.  New  York  delivery 
as  follows:  Soft  steel  bars.  2.74c.;  plates  and  struc- 
tural shapes.  2.S4c.  :  bar  iron,  2.74c. 

Coke. — The  coke  market  shows  little  change.  Prob- 
ably as  low  as  $4.50  could  be  done  on  standard  furnace 
coke  for  prompt  delivery,  and  from  $5.50  to  $6.50  on 
standard  foundry  coke.  There  is  virtually  no  contract- 
ing. Fear  of  a  strike  in  the  coal  fields  has  caused  much 
uncertainty,  especially  as  to  contracts.  Bv-product  coke 
is  quoted  at  $11.34  to  $11.41,  Newark  and  Jersey  City. 
Old  Material. — No  improvement  is  evident,  prices 
on  all  grades  continuing  weak.  What  little  activity 
there  is  seems  to  be  largely  confined  to  heavy  melting 
-steel,  borings  and  turnings,  stove  plate  and  some  speci- 
fication pipe.  No.  1  heavy  melting  steel  is  generally 
unchanged,  shipments  going  forward  to  eastei-n  Penn- 
sylvania at  $15.50  and  $16  per  ton,  delivered.  Borings 
and  turnings  are  in  fair  demand  for  Phoenixville  at 
$13,  Johnstown  at  $13.75  and  Bethlehem  at  $12.50  per 
ton,  delivered,  with  very  small  tonnages  appearing 
because  of  the  low  prices  offered.  New  Jersey  foundries 
are  buying  some  stove  plate,  $16.75  per  ton,  delivered, 
being  the  average  ofl'ering  price  of  brokers  on  this 
grade.  Stove  plate  is  also  going  forward  to  Harrisburg 
and  Phoenixville  at  lower  prices  as  a  result  of  the 
higher  freight  rates.  Specification  pipe  is  not  quotable 
at  better  than  $9.75  to  $10.25  per  ton,  buying  price 
New  York,  based  on  $14  per  ton,  delivered,  Lebanon,  Pa. 
Buying  prices  per  gros.s   ton.    New  York,    follow: 

Heavy  melting  steel,  yard $12.00  to  $12  50 

Steel      rails,     short     lengths,      or 

equivalent      12.50  to    13.00 

Rails  for  rolling 16.00  to    18.00 

Relaying   rails,    nominal 25.00  to    26.00 

Steel  car  axles 20.00  to    21  00 

Iron  car  axles 25.00  to    26.00 

-No.    1    railroad   wrought I.t.OO  to    15.50 

Wrought  iron  track 14  50  to    15  00 

Forge  fire    9.50  to    10.00 

No.   1   yard  wrought,   long 14.00  to    14.50 

Cast  borings   (clean) 10.50  to    11.00 

Machine-shop   turnings    10.00  to    10.50 

Mixed   borings  and  turnings 9.50  to    10  00 

Iron  and  steel  pipe    (1    in.   diam., 

not   under   2  ft.  long) 9.75  to    10.25 

Stove    plate    12.50  to    13.00 

Locomotive  grate  bars 12.50  to    13.50 

Malleable   cast    (railroad) 18.00  to    19  00 

Cast-iron  car  wheels 17.00  to    18.00 

Prices  which  dealers  in  New  York  and  Brooklyn 
are  quoting  to  local  foundries  per  gross  ton  follow  : 

No.'  1  machinery  cast $20.50  to  $21.00 

No.  1  heavy  cast  (columns,  build- 
ing materials,  etc.).  cupola  size  19.50  to    20.00 
No.   1   heavy  cast,  not  cupola  size  17.50  to    IS. 00 
No.  2  cast  (radiators,  cast  boilers, 

etc.)    16.00  to    17.0(1 

Warehouse  Business. — With  most  warehouses  July 
has  been  about  as  satisfactory  a  month  for  business  as 
June,  despite  the  dullness  experienced  early  in  the 
month.  While  the  volume  of  orders  has  been  large  the 
past  month,  purchases  were  almost  invariably  small. 
Stocks  in  warehouse  are  evidently  not  large,  many 
warehouses  having  curtailed  their  purchases  from  mills 
as  much  as  possible.  Prices  on  most  grades  carried  in 
stock   continue   firm,   although    there   is   some    reported 
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shading:  on  bars.  Sheets  arc  sliKhtly  firmer  than  for 
several  weeks,  but  low  priees  are  still  beiiiK  quote<l  on 
good  tonnapes.  A  fair  estimate  of  the  market  on  black 
sheets  is  still  4A>i>c.  to  5c.  per  lb.  base  and  palvanized 
b.GHc.  to  6c.  per  lb  base.  Warehouses  handlinier  pipe 
report  a  fair  dejfree  of  activity  and  an  improvement  in 
receipts  from  the  mills.  The  schedule  of  discounts  from 
list  on  pipe  is  holding  slightly  firmer  than  formerly. 
We  quote  prices  on  page  324. 


Ciiiciiiiiati 


SoiilIitTii  Maikfl  Declines  $1 — More  Inquiries 

Are  Pending 

Cincinnati,  July  31.— There  are  more  inquiries  be- 
fore the  trade  than  for  some  weeks  and  while  these 
generally  are  for  small  tonnages,  they  indicate  more 
interest  on  the  part  of  the  melters.  Sales  reported  are 
al.so  more  numerous.  A  West  Virginia  melter  bought 
a  round  tonnage  of  southern  Ohio  iron,  both  foundry 
and  malleable  grades,  last  week,  at  prices  reported  to 
be  f2.5.50,  Ironton.  An  Indiana  melter  bought  1000 
tons  of  foundry,  500  being  placed  at  $25.50  and  500  at 
S2<i,  Ironton.  An  Indianapolis  melter  is  reported  to 
have  closed  on  1000  tons  of  malleable  on  the  basis  of 
$27.90,  delivered,  the  order  being  placed  with  a  lake  fur- 
nace. A  northern  Ohio  melter  bought  1000  tons  of 
basic  at  ?21,  Valley  furnace.  A  Muncie  melter  is  re- 
ported to  have  placed  1000  tons  with  a  Valley  furnace 
at  $24.50,  furnace.  There  are  evidences  of  a  strength- 
ening of  Northern  iron  prices,  and  it  is  doubtful 
whether  less  than  $26  can  now  he  done  in  the  southern 
Ohio  district.  Some  resale  material  is  being  offered  at 
50c.  less,  but  the  tonnage  is  very  small.  The  Southern 
market  can  hardly  be  quoted  today  at  more  than  $24, 
Birmingham,  as  an  Alabama  furnace  is  offering  iron 
at  this  price.  Tennessee  furnaces  are  quoting  $25,  but 
will  probably  meet  competition.  Little  business  is  be- 
ing done  in  Southern  iron,  the  only  sale  coming  to 
light  being  300  tons  to  an  Indiana  melter  at  $25,  base 
Birmingham.  Silveries  are  quiet,  but  there  is  some  in- 
quiry for  foundry,  malleable  and  basic  grades.  A  De- 
troit melter  is  inquiring  for  a  round  tonnage  of  foun- 
dry and  a  centi'al  Ohio  melter  has  asked  prices  on  1000 
tons  of  foundry.  A  Hamilton  melter  wants  500  tons  of 
foundry  and  a  steel  castings  company  is  in  the  mar- 
ket for  500  tons  of  basic.  Ironton  iron  and  Belfonte 
furnaces  are  scheduled  to  bank  this  week. 

Based  on  freight  rate.s  of  $4.05  from  Birmingham 
and  $2.27  from  Ironton,  we  quote  f.o.b.  Cincinnati: 

Southern  coke.  sil.  1.75  to  2.25    (base) $28.05 

Southern    coke.    sil.    2.25    to    2.75     (No.    2 

soft)    28.55 

Ohio  silvery.  8  per  cent 36.77 

Southern  Ohio  coke.  sil.  1.75  to  2.35  (No.  2)    28.27 

Basic  Northern    27.27 

Malleable    28.27 

Finished  Materials. — Buying  continues  at  about  the 
same  rate  that  has  been  maintained  for  the  past  few 
weeks.  Orders  are  not  large,  hut  are  becoming  more 
numerous,  particularly  for  shapes  and  plates.  Some 
mills  are  reported  to  be  getting  close  to  the  limit  of 
their  orders,  and  are  making  a  drive  for  business,  but 
there  is  no  evidence  of  lower  prices  being  quoted.  In 
fact,  the  market  seems  to  have  acquired  some  strength 
in  the  past  week  or  two.  An  Indiana  car  manufac- 
turer bought  1800  tons  of  plates  last  week  from  an  in- 
dependent mill  in  the  Pittsburgh  district,  Chicago  mills 
being  unable  to  quote  on  the  business  for  the  delivery 
wanted.  There  is  little  activity  in  bars,  carload  orders 
predominating.  A  noticeable  increase  in  the  demand 
for  sheets  is  reported  by  a  number  of  selling  agencies, 
and  while  prices  of  black  sheets  are  reported  to  be 
weak,  shading  is  confined  to  one  or  two  of  the  smaller 
mills  which  need  tonnages  for  rolling  this  month. 
There  is  little  activity  in  wire  products.  Track  fasten- 
ings also  are  quiet.  Prices  of  bolts  and  nuts  are  being 
shaded,  and  it  is  reported  from  soine  quarters  that 
lower  prices  have  'been  quoted  on  small  spikes.  There 
is  little  new  inquiry  in  the  structural  steel  market.  The 
Ko.sair  Temple,  Louisville,  is  the  only  new  project  of 
size,  the  steel  tonnage  being  estimated  at  500.     Several 


projects  involving  tonnages  up  to  100  tons  are  up.  In 
reinforcing  bars,  the  principal  inquiries  come  from 
Nashville,  where  a  State  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institute 
will  require  about  300  tons,  and  additions  to  Vanderbilt 
University,  about  400  tons.  Road  work  in  Kentucky 
will  requii^e  several  hundred  tons. 

Warehouse  Business.— Jobbers  report  a  slackening 
in  business,  but  orders  are  still  considered  fair  in  view 
of  general  conditions.  There  has  been  no  change  in 
prices  in  the  Cincinnati  market,  although  warehouses 
in  Cleveland  and  Chicago  are  reported  to  have  cut  on 
some  lines  $3  per  ton. 

Cincinnati  jobbers  quote:  Iron  and  steel  bars, 
3.50c.  ;  reinforcmgr  bars,  3.60c. ;  hoops,  4.55c. ;  bands 
rnMn'^A-  !".?„'*''•  ^i^,"";-  P'at«S'  3.60c.:  cold-rolled 
Inl.^k  *-^S?-  •  ,'=„'"i;''<*"«''  "^'S'  squares  and  hexa- 
f »  I'l  ^f  •  ?°-  ^^  .•''"<'  annealed  sheets.  4.25c. ;  No. 
sV^'^'^M  ^^^^^^-  6?5c.;,No.  28  galvaAi^ed  sheets 
6.35c.,  No.  9  annealed  wire,  $3.60  per  100  lb  ■  com- 
mon wire  nails,  $3.60  per  keg  base. 

Coke.— There  is  little  activity  in  coke,  and  prices 
rule  about  the  same  as  last  week.  Sales  generally  run 
to  carload  lots  for  immediate  shipment,  though  some 
contracts  are  being  negotiated  for  the  remainder  of  the 
year. 

Old  Material.— The  scrap  market  is  stagnant,  little 
trading  being  done  even  between  dealers.  Borings  and 
turnings  are  weaker,  as  the  local  user  is  preparing  to 
shut  down  for  repairs,  and  there  is  little  demand  from 
outside  points.  Pipes  and  flues  are  a  drug  on  the  mar- 
ket.    Car  wheels  have  been  reduced  $1. 

We  quote  dealers'   buying  prices,   f.o.b.   cars  Cin- 
Per  Gross  Ton 

Bundled  sheets    $12.50  to  $13.00 

Iron   rails    .    15.00  to    15.50 

Relajnng  raiLs.    :,h  lb.   and   up....    28.00  to    28.50 

Rails  for  rolling 16.5O  to    17.00 

Heayj'    melting   steel 15.00  to    15.50 

Steel   rails  for  melting 14.50  to    15.00 

Car    wheels    14. 50  to    15.00 

Per  Net  Ton 

No.  1  railroad  wrought 12.50  to    13.00 

Cast  borings 10. 00  to    10.50 

Steel  turnings 8.50  to      9.00 

Railroad    cast    16.50  to    17.00 

No.   1    machinery  cast 19.00  to    19.50 

Burnt  scrap    12.00  to    12.50 

Iron    axles    22.50  to    23.00 

Locomotive  tires    (smooth  inside)    13.50  to    14.00 
Pipes  and  flues   9. 00  to      9  50 


Birmingham 


Pig  Iron   Sales  Are  of  Small  Lots  Only  for 

Prompt  Delivery 

Birmingham,  Ala.,  July  31.— While  one  producer 
holding  for  $27  went  through  a  fourth  consecutive 
week  of  one  car  per  week,  two  others  reported  decided- 
ly more  brisk  inquiry  toward  the  last  of  the  vroek,  lots 
asked  for  ranging  from  100  to  500  tons.  The  uniform 
quotation  except  by  one  one-furnace  operator  was  $27. 
This  front  is  maintained  without  apparent  break  by 
every  Birtningham  producer,  especially  the  large  ones. 
They  meanwhile  regard  the  East  with  interest  as 
to  decreased  production,  buying  movement  and  prices. 
Sales  have  been  of  small  lots  for  prompt  delivery. 
Melters  are  as  firm  on  the  average  in  holding  back. 
Decline  in  soil  pipe  make  is  the  sole  noticeable  evi- 
dence of  decrease  in  melt.  However,  hold-up  orders 
have  been  more  numerous  and  iron  is  being  piled  in 
considerable  quantity  by  some  of  the  large  makers. 
There  has  been  no  blowing  out  or  banking  of  furnaces. 
The  car  situation  is  all  that  could  be  desired.  Resale 
iron  at  as  low  as  $24  is  heard  of  from  the  Middle  West, 
but  quantities  are  small. 

We  quote  per  gross  ton  f.o.b.  Birmingham  district 
furnaces  as  follows  : 

Foundry,  silicon  1.75  to  2.25 $25.0(1 

Basic 24.00 

Charcoal,    warm   blast 34.00 

Finishing  Mills. — All  finishing  mills  aim  at  capacity 
production,  missing  it  by  handicap  of  hot  weather  and 
humidity.  The  Tennessee  company  mills  are  on  same 
turn  as  during  March,  when  it  broke  many  records. 
Kobe,  Yokohama  and  Dairen  have  taken  4500  tons  of 
steel  rails  and  1200  tons  was  shipped  to  Puerto  Colom- 
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bia  via  Mobile.  The  Kilby  Frog  &  Switch  Co.,  maker 
of  railroad  track  material,  is  on  full  turn,  with  orders 
to  capacity  for  three  to  four  months.  Wire  mills  re- 
port low  ebb  of  new  business,  with  orders  on  books 
covering  next  two  months  and  operations  on  full  turn. 
Labor  is  much  easier.  Bars  are  2.65c.,  f.o.b.  Birming- 
ham. 

Cast  Iron  Pipe. — The  American  Cast  Iron  Pipe  Co. 
has  booked  1493  tons  for  Minneapolis  and  188  tons  for 
Oglesby,  111.  Volume  of  business  is  falling  oflF  on  ac- 
count of  difficulty  in  securing  prompt  delivery  and 
weakness  of  the  iron  market,  causing  buyers  to  hold 
up  orders  to  later  date.  The  base  remains  at  $49.  Soil 
pipe  has  slumped  at  least  $10  a  ton  and  is  not  higher 
than  $.55  for  standard,  with  as  low  as  $50  sometimes 
named.  Four  to  five  plants  have  closed  owing  to  ces- 
sation of  demand. 

Old  Material. — The  scrap  market  is  slow,  like  the 
iron  market,  but  cast  grades  move  fairly  well  at  the 
lower  schedule  established  two  weeks  ago. 

We  quote  per  gross  ton  f.o.b.  Birmingham  distiiot 
yards,  nominal  prices,  as  follows  : 

Old  steel  rails ?16. 00  to  $18.00 

■    Xo.   1  steel 14.00  to    16.00 

No.   1  cast 20.00  to    21.00 

Tram  car  wheels 20.00  to    21.00 

Car  wheels    19.00  to    20.00 

Stove  plate   15.00  to    16.00 

Machine  shop  turnings 10.00  to    12.00 

Cast  iron  borings.  .  : 10.00  to    12.00 


Buffalo 


About  25,000  Tons  of  Pig  Iron  Sold — Strong 

Competition  for  Pennsylvania  Furnaces 

BiFF.'iLO,  July  31. — .-^bout  25,000  tons  of  various 
grades  of  foundry  pig  iron  has  been  sold  and  the  total 
of  business  includes  several  unusual  tonnages.  Com- 
petition with  eastern  Pennsylvania  furnaces  on  New 
England  business  has  been  especially  keen,  and  while 
rumors  of  less  than  $25  for  silicon  1.75  to  2.25  are  cur- 
rent, there  are  no  specific  instances  known  of  Buffalo 
iron  being  quoted  at  less.  Inquiry  has  been  better  and 
considerable  business  is  still  pending.  The  General 
Electric  Co.  is  inquiring  for  2000  tons  for  delivery  to 
v'^chenectady.  One  furnace  quoting  $26  encountered 
.general  quotations  of  $25  throughout  the  territory. 
-Most  sales  are  for  spot  shipment,  but  several  contracts 
lor  .August  and  September  delivery  have  been  closed. 
The  district  offices  of  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  are  not 
quoting  on  Lackawanna  iron  for  third  quarter  deliv- 
ery, but  some  sales  of  off  grades  have  been  made  from 
stock  piles.  Furnace  operation  throughout  the  district 
is  unchanged. 

We  quote  f.o.b.  per  gross  ton  Buffalo  as  follows: 

No.  1  foundry,  2.75  to  3.25  sil $26,00 

No.  2X  foundry,  2.25  to  2.75  sil 25.50 

No.  2  plain.  1.75  to  2.25  sil 25.00 

Basic    26.00 

Malleable   26.00 

Lake  Superior  charcoal 32.28 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel. — Greater  interest  is  being 
-hown  by  buyers  in  bars,  shapes  and  plates,  and  sheet 
activity  has  been  livelier.  The  market  on  bars  is  firm 
at  2.40c.  and  a  fair  average  of  small  orders  is  recorded 
each  day.  Shapes  are  firm  here  at  2.50c.,  but  reports  of 
2.40c.  by  Eastern  mills  are  current.  Plates  for  domes- 
tic shipment  are  uniform  at  2.50c.,  but  on  Canadian 
business  American  mills  have  met  a  price  of  2.40c.  The 
galvanized  sheet  market  holds  firm  at  5c.  Black  sheets 
have  been  sold  at  3.75c.  Pressure  for  delivery  in  sheets 
is  just  as  strong  and  mills  are  better  able  to  make  de- 
liveries; most  of  the  order  books  on  sheets  are  pretty 
well  cleaned  up  and  30-day  delivery  is  the  rule.  Job- 
bers have  been  more  active  on  semi-finished  material, 
but  small  consumers  are  out  of  the  market.  .Agricul- 
tural implement  manufacturers  have  been  more  active 
in  seeking  prices. 

We  quote  warehouse  prices,  Buffalo,  as  follows : 
.Structural  .shapes,  3.65c, :  plates,  3.65c. ;  soft  steel 
bars,  3.55c.;  hoops.  4.65c. :  bands,  4,35c.:  blue  an- 
nealed sheets.  No.  10  eage,  4.45c.;  galvanized  steel 
sheets.  No,  28  Rage,  6,35c, ;  black  sheets.  No,  28  gage, 
5.25c,  ;  cold  rolled  round  shafting,  4,70c, 


Coke. — Demand  has  been  lively  and  good  grades  of 
foundry  are  quoted  at  $5.50  for  spot  shipment  and  on 
remainder  of  year  contracts  the  ruling  price  is  $6  to 
$6.50.  A  number  of  contracts  have  been  closed  on  this 
basis. 

Old  Material. — Two  consumers  are  buying  small  ton- 
nages of  heavy  melting  steel,  but  the  prices  they  are 
offering  are  not  sufficient  to  interest  the  dealers.  There 
is  still  some  trading  between  dealers  to  fill  old  orders 
and  from  $18  to  $19  has  been  paid  on  heavy  melting 
steel  for  stop  shipment  to  fill  these  contracts. 
We  quote  f.o.b.  gross  ton  Buffalo  as  follows  : 

Heavy    melting   steel $17.00  to  $18.00 

Low  phos.,   0.04    and  under 23,50  to    24.50 

No.  1  railroad  wrought 15,00  to    16.00 

Car  wheels   16.50  to    17.00 

Machine  shop  turnings 8.50  to      9.50 

Cast  iron  borings 15.00  to    16.00 

No.    1    busheling 15.50  to    16.00 

Stove  plate   17.00  to    17.50 

Grate   bars    17.00  to    17,50 

Bundled  sheet  stampings 10.00  to    11.00 

No.  1  machinery  cast 19.50  to    20.50 

Hydraulic  com,pressed 15.00  to    16.00 

Railroad    malleable    20.00  to    21.00 


St.  Louis 


One  Soulhern  Furnace  Quotes  $24,  Birming- 
ham— Pig  Iron  Very  Dull 

St.  Louis,  July  31. — Purchases  of  pig  iron  in  this 
territory  continue  extremely  light.  The  last  week  was 
exceedingly  quiet.  Melters  simply  will  not  show  any 
interest  in  the  market,  except  for  a  carload  here  and 
there  as  it  is  actually  needed.  There  is  no  buying  for 
future  delivery.  The  melt  in  the  district  has  fallen  off 
with  the  hot  weather,  the  closing  of  stove  foundries 
here  and  in  Belleville,  and  fewer  orders  being  received 
by  most  of  the  other  foundries.  Concerns  handling 
railroad  business  are  the  busiest.  Northern  iron  is 
quoted  at  $27.50,  Chicago,  with  the  understanding  that 
an  offer  of  any  considerable  tonnage  would  be  met  with 
a  price  of  $27.  One  Southern  furnace  made  a  price  of 
$24,  Binningham,  subject  to  the  maker's  confirmation, 
and  this  was  regarded  merely  as  a  "feeler."  The  St. 
Louis  Coke  &  Iron  Co.  is  quoting  $28  to  $29,  Granite 
City. 

We  quote  delivered  consumers'  yards,  St.  Louis, 
as  follows,  having  added  to  furnace  prices  $2.16 
freight  from  Chicago,  $3.28  from  Birmingham  (rail 
and  water),  $5,17  from  Birmingham,  all  rail,  and  SI 
cents  average  switching  charge  from  Granite  Cit>- : 
Northern  fdy.,  sil.  1.75  to  2.25.  ..  $29.66  to  $30.16 
Northern    malleable,    sil.    1.75    to 

2.25     29.66  to    30.16 

Basic    29.66  to    30.16 

Southern  fdy.,  sil.  1.75  to  2.25.,.  30.17 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel. — Mills  are  informing  their 
representatives  here  that  they  are  well  booked  up  on 
sheet  mill  products,  but  they  need  business  in  tubes 
and  wire  products.  Orders  in  these  lines  are  scarce. 
The  jobbing  husiness  is  still  dull.  Fabricators  ai'e  busy, 
but  are  generally  well  supplied  with  structural  ma- 
terial, and  are  buying  only  to  supply  immediate  needs. 
Some  wheel  orders  were  placed.  St.  Louis  Car  Co. 
bought  520  30% -in.  wheels  for  a  Los  Angeles  street  car 
order.  The  axles  for  these  cars  are  still  unpurchased. 
The  Missouri  Pacific  bought  90  36-in.  passenger  wheels 
and  the  Mississippi  River  &  Bonne  Terre  Railway 
bought  a  carload.  Foreign  mills  are  said  to  have  gotten 
the  3000  to  4000  tons  of  billet  reinforcing  bars  inquired 
for  recently  by  Austin  Bros,  Dallas,  Tex.,  at  a  price  of 
$4,  delivered.  A  Kansas  City  firm  wants  100  tons  of 
basic  open  hearth  wire  rods.  A  Dallas  (Tex.)  concern 
bought  a  carload  of  rivets.  The  Pennsylvania  Lines 
west  of  Pittsburgh  want  1000  boiler  tubes. 

For  stock  out  of  warehouse  we  quote  :  Soft  steel 
bars.     3..S5C.    per    lb,  ;    iron    bars,    3.35c,  ;    structural 
sliapes.   ;!.4r.o.  :    tank  plates,   3.45c,  ;    No.    10   blue  an- 
II-    1.  ,1  nIm  .  I      J.45C. :  No.  28  black  sheets,  cold  rolled. 
ii    ;    cold   drawn    rounds,    shafting  and 
I  145c,;   structural   rivets,    4,15c.;    boiler 

:  -  lank   rivets,    A    in,    and   smaller,    50-5 

1  I  III  -11  |i..;t  ;  machine  bolts,  45-5  per  cent;  car- 
riage bolls.  40-.")  per  cent;  lag  screws,  50-5  per  cent; 
hot  pressed  nuts,  square  or  hexagon  blank,  $2.50  ; 
and  tapped,  $2,50  oft  list. 

Coke. — The  coke  market  is  weak,  a  condition  due  to 
production  inci-easing  and  demand  decreasing.  Large 
by-product  producers   of  domestic   report   that  dealers 
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are  buying  for  oarly  shipment,  the  uncertainty  of  the 
anthracite  situation  giving  them  some  concern. 

Old  Material. — Buying  of  old  material  is  still  con- 
lined  to  dealers  who  absorbed  all  of  the  heavy  railroad 
iiH'erings  of  the  week.  Dealers  are  using  most  of  this 
material  to  fill  existing  contracts,  and  some  of  it  is 
being  laid  down  in  yards.  Consumers  are  still  out  of 
the  market.  There  is  no  market  for  iron  rails,  the 
mills  having  abandoned  their  use  because  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  getting  any  quantity.  The  market  is  nominally 
.fit;  to  .$1(!..'')0  per  gross  ton. 

We  quote  ileiileis'  prices  f.o.b.  consumer.s'  works. 
.St.  Louis  Industrial  district  and  dealers'  yards,  as 
follows : 

Per  Ch-oss  Ton 

Iron  rails   $16.00  ito  $16.50 

Rails  for  rolling 17.50  to    18.00 

.Steel  rails  less  than  3  ft 18.50  to    19.00 

Relaying  rails.  60  lb.  and  under. .    26.00  to    27.00 
Relaying  rails.  70  lb.  and  over. . .   33.50  to    34.50 

Cast  iron  car  wheels 18.00  to    18.50 

Heavy   melting   steel 16.50  to    17.00 

Heavy  shoveling  steel 16.50  to    17.00 

fYogs,    switches   and    guards   cut 

apart    16.50  to    17.00 

Per  Net  Ton 
Heavy  axles  and  tire  turnings...    12.75  to    13.25 

Steel  angle  bars 15.25  to    15.75 

Iron  car  axles 26.00  to    27.00 

Steel  car  axles 20.00  to    21.00 

Wrought   iron  bars  and  transoms  21.00  to    22.00 

.\0.  1  railroad  wrought 14.00  to    14.50 

No.  2  railroad  wrought 15.50  to    16.00 

Railroad  springs 19.00  to    19.50 

Oast  iron  borings 12.50  to    13.00 

No.    1    busheling 14.75  to    15.25 

.\o.    1   railroad  oast 17.50  to    18.00 

.\o.   1  machiner.v  cast 18.00  to    18.50 

Railroad  malleable    17.00  to    17.50 

Machine  shop  turnings 11.50  to    12.00 

<  •hampion  bundled  sheets 9.00  to      9.50 


San  Francisco 


Dcfit-ascd  Demand  for  Iron  and  Steel  Prod- 
ucts— Some  Prices  Weak 

S.\N  Francisco,  July  25. — While  interested  parties 
are  disinclined  to  admit  that  business  is  quiet  in  iron 
and  steel  lines,  there  is  no  disguising  the  fact  that  the 
bookings  of  new  business  is  less  voluminous  than  it  was 
90  days  ago.  There  are  no  special  reasons  for  this  con- 
dition, except  that  it  is  merely  a  reflective  influence 
from  the  Eastern  markets,  and  as  is  always  the  case 
with  trade  movements  in  all  commodities,  the  efl'ects 
are  not  noticeable  on  this  coast  until  the  changes  are 
well  in  progress  in  the  Eastern  business  centers.  There 
has  been  a  gradual  falling  off  in  the  demand  for  fin- 
ished steel  and  iron  products  during  the  last  three 
weeks  and  this  has  reacted  on  the  productive  end  of  the 
industry.  Dealers  and  others  interested  in  the  activi- 
ties connected  with  iron  and  steel  are  hopeful  that  the 
fulfillment  of  existing  contracts  will  be  sufficient  to 
keep  things  going  until  the  business  recuperates,  with- 
out an  intervening  period  of  dullness.  In  speaking  of 
the  situation,  one  prominent  importer  says:  "We  have 
had  an  active  market  for  some  time  past  and  a  brief 
period  of  reaction  will  be  beneficial  in  some  ways 
rather  than  harmful." 

Pig  Iron. — Very  little  business  is  in  progress  and 
indications  point  to  quiet  trade  for  some  little  time. 
The  fact  is  that  consumers  are  well  supplied  and  they 
are  out  of  the  mark'et.  It  is  also  noteworthy  that  there 
is  almost  no  booking  of  orders  for  fourth  quarter  re- 
i|uirements.  This  is  not  unusual  at  this  particular 
time,  however,  because  the  large  orders  placed  early 
in  the  year  to  avoid  anticipated  higher  prices  have  been 
filled  during  the  last  few  months,  and  this  arriving  of 
tonnage  has  not  only  filled  all  immediate  needs  but  per- 
mitted the  accumulation  of  material  which  will  be 
available  for  some  time.  Should  there  be  any  marked 
trade  depression,  available  supplies  may  be  sufficient 
with  very  small  buying  until  the  end  of  the  year. 
While  some  importers  quote  prices  as  unchanged  but 
rather  easy,  others  say  asking  figures  on  desirable  lots 
are  a  trifle  higher.  Sellers  give  out  figures  all  the 
way  from  $.35  to  $39  per  ton,  but  why  there  should  be 
this  wide  range,  with  market  conditions  quiet,  no  one 
seems  willing  or  able  to  e.xplain. 


Coke. — The  market  is  inactive,  in  fact,  so  dull  that 
no  quotations  are  given  out.  Some  cargoes  were  or- 
dered months  ago  for  future  delivery  and  some  of 
these  are  still  to  come  to  hand  but  they  will  have  no 
bearing  upon  present  market  conditions.  Pending  in- 
quiries have  so  far  failed  to  materialize  into  actual 
orders.  Supplies  are  very  moderate  and  several  con- 
sumers are  expected  to  be  in  the  market  within  the 
next  few  weeks. 

Old  Material. — There  has  been  a  perceptible  falling 
off  in  business  during  the  last  two  weeks  and  in  conse- 
quence there  is  a  weakening  in  prices,  some  say,  of  50c. 
to  $1  per  ton,  while  others  claim  to  be  able  to  buy  at 
$1.50  per  ton  less  now  than  two  weeks  ago.  However 
this  may  be,  the  quotable  variation  in  prices  is  not  as 
great  as  in  the  case  of  pig  iron,  but  the  trade  seems  to 
be  fully  awake  to  the  fact  that  the  immediate  future- 
is  a  period  of  uncertainty  that  is  well  worthy  of  careful 
study  before  making  any  large  business  commitments. 
Advices  from  Los  Angeles  show  that  prices  there  are 
from  $1  to  $1.50  per  ton  less  than  in  this  city,  but  this 
is  not  an  important  factor  because  the  supply  in  south- 
ern California  is  commonly  larger  in  proportion  to  the 
demand  than  it  is  in  San  Francisco  and  vicinity. 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel.— With  a  fair  demand  for 
bars,  rods  and  plates,  business  is  moving  quietly,  but 
there  is  no  complaint  of  dullness.  Orders  for  struc- 
tural steel  are  of  good  volume  and  judging  from  the 
number  of  new  bond  issues  authorized  by  both  munici- 
palities and  counties  in  this  State,  for  improvements 
which  will  require  considerable  steel  tonnage,  the  trade 
movement  will  be  satisfactory  for  some  months  to 
come.  While  prices  are  said  to  be  steady,  there  is  a 
marked  hesitancy  in  giving  out  quotable  figures.  The 
demand  for  wire  products  continues  good  and  the  same 
may  be  said  as  to  nails.  A  large  eight-story  warehouse 
to  be  erected  in  Oakland  for  Montgomery  Ward  &  Co. 
during  the  latter  part  of  this  year  will  require  a  large 
tonnage  of  sti-uctural   steel. 


Boston 


Buffalo  Iron  Prices  Hold,  but  Eastern  Penn- 
sylvania and  Virginia  Are  Easier 

Boston,  July  31.— Connecticut  foundries  are  re- 
ported to  have  bought  iron,  notably  eastern  Pennsyl- 
vania, freely  the  past  week  for  shipments  over  the  re- 
mainder of  1923.  Sales  were  made  largely  through 
New  York  agencies,  and  include  1500  tons  No.  2  plain 
and  No.  2X  eastern  Pennsylvania  at  less  than  $29  and 
$29.50,  re:speetively,  delivered  Derby.  Elsewhere  in  New 
England  individual  sales  reported  did  not  exceed  750 
tons,  ran  as  low  as  oar  lots,  averaged  perhaps  200  to 
250  tons,  and  in  the  aggregate  were  considerably 
smaller  than  for  the  previous  week.  Eastern  Pennsyl- 
vania No.  2  plain  sold  at  $28.65  delivered,  No.  2X  "at 
.$28.65  and  $29.15,  and  No.  IX  at  $29.15  and  $29.65. 
Buflfalo  No.  2  plain  and  No.  2X  sold  at  $29.91  and  $30.41 
delivered  and  No.  IX  at  $30.41.  These  prices  represent  a 
-shading  of  $1  to  $1.50  on  Pennsylvania  iron,  while  those 
in  Buff'alo  remain  practically  unchanged.  Virginia  No. 
2X  sold  at  $32.42,  off  50c.  from  the  previous  week.  Car 
lots  of  Alabama  were  taken  for  mixture  purposes  at 
$27  furnace  base.  A  Vermont  foundry  is  reported  to 
have  bought  northern  New  York  No.  IX  at  $28.39  de- 
livered, which  figures  back  to  $27  furnace.  The  Ameri- 
can Hardware  Corporation,  New  Britain,  Conn.,  is  in  the 
market  for  1000  tons  No.  IX,  the  Blake  &  Knowles 
Pump  Works,  Holyoke,  Mass.,  for  500  to  1000  tons  vari- 
ous grades,  and  a  Providence,  R.  I.,  foundry  for  1250 
tons  high  silicon  and  high  manganese  iron. 

We  quote  delivered  prices  on  the  ba.sis  of  the 
latest  reported  sales  as  follows,  having  added  $3.(;.'. 
freight  from  eastern  Pennsylvania,  $4.91  from  Buf- 
falo,   $5.92  from  Virginia,  and   $9.60  from  Alabama. 

East.  Penn.,  sil.  2.25   to  2.75 $28.65  to  $29.15 

East.  Penn.,  sil.  1.75  to   3.25 28.65 

Buffalo,  sil.  2.25  to  2.75 29.91  to    30.41 

Buffalo,  sil.   1.75  to  2.25 29.91  to    30.41 

Virginia,  sil.   2.25"1?o   2.75 32.42  to    33.42 

Virginia,  sil.   1.75  to  2.25 31.92  to    32.92 

Alabama,  sil.  2.25  to  2.75 35.10  to    37.10 

Alabama,  sil.  1.75  to  2.25 34.60  to    36.60 
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Warehouse  Business. — The  movement  of  iron  and 
steel  out  of  warehouses  continues  of  good  proportions 
for  this  time  of  the  year.  Stocks  of  the  largest  ware- 
houses are  in  fairly  good  condition,  but  those  of  the 
smaller  ones  are  broken,  rounds  being  in  urgent  need. 
Warehouses  are  specifying  against  mill  contracts  free- 
ly, and  in  some  instances  are  anticipating  shipments. 
Machine  bolts  have  been  marked  down  10  per  cent. 
Malleables,  on  the  other  hand,  are  Ic.  per  lb.  higher, 
and  horseshoe  nails  75c.  the  package. 

Soft  steel  bars,  $3.6114  a  100  lb.  base;  flats, 
$4  40  ;  regular  concrete  bars,  $3.76  Vj  ;  deformed  bars, 
stock  lengths,  $3.76%  to  $3.89  ;  structural  steel, 
$3.7H4  ;  tire  steel,  $4.80  to  $5.15  ;  open-hearth  spring 
steel,  $8  to  $10;  crucible  spring  steel,  $12;  regular 
steel  bands,  $4.80  ;  bands  over  6  in.  wide.  $5.05  to 
$5.30 ;  hoop  steel,  $5.80  to  $6.30 ;  cold  rolled  steel, 
$4.75  to  $5.25;  refined  iron,  $3.61%:  best  refined. 
$4.75 ;  Wayne  iron,  $5.50 ;  Norway  iron,  $6.60  to 
$7.10. 

Coke.— Both  the  New  England  Coal  &  Coke  Co.  and 
the  Providence  Gas  Co.  are  quoting  by-product  foundry 
coke  for  .August  shipment  at  $13.50,  delivered  New 
England,  the  same  as  for  July  shipment.  Both  con- 
cerns are  sold  far  ahead  on  domestic  fuel  and  operating 
at  full  capacity.  Specifications  against  foundry  coke 
contracts  are  steadily  increasing,  but  not  for  stocking 
purposes,  which  indicates  New  England  foundries  are 
well  occupied.  Connellsville  foundry  cokes  are  still 
obtainable  for  less  money  than  New  England  product, 
but  melters  show  little  interest,  no  sales  of  importance 
being  reported  here  the  past  week. 

Old  Material.— Scattering  sales  of  No.  1  machinery 
cast  to  New  England  foundries  at  $22  to  $22.75  deliv- 
ered serve  to  keep  interest  in  the  old  material  market 
alive.  Aggregate  sales  the  past  week  were  in  the 
neighborhood  of  1000  tons.  Local  brokers,  within  the 
past  day  or  two,  received  inquiries  from  Pennsylvania 
mills  for  100  to  200  ton  lots  of  heavy  melting  steel  at 
$15.50  delivered,  which  may  be  forerunners  of  more  ac- 
tive buying.  A  maker  of  brake  shoes  offers  $15.50  de- 
livered New  England  for  stove  plate,  but  is  securing 
little  material.  Brokers  are  destitute  of  orders  for 
most  other  kinds  of  scrap.  The  market  for  pipe,  east 
iron  borings  and  shafting  appears  virtually  lifeless. 

The  following  prices  are  for  gross  ton  lots  de- 
livered consuming  points: 

No.  1   machinery  cast $22.00  to  $23.00 

No.  2   machinery  cast 20.00  to    21.00 

Stove  plate   15.50  to    16.50 

Railroad  malleable   24.00  to    24.50 

Street   car  axles 21.00  to    21.50 

The  following  prices  are  offered  per  gross  ton  lots 
f.o.b.   Boston  common  rate  shipping  points; 

No.   1  heavy  melting  steel $11.50  to  $12.00 

No.  1  rail  wrought 12.50  to    13.00 

No.  1   yard  wrought 11.50  to    12.00 

Wrought    pipe     (1-in.    in    diam., 

over   2   ft.  long) 8.50  to      9.00 

Machine  shop  turnings 9.00  to      9.50 

Cast  iron  borings,  rolling  mill...    11.00  to    11.50 

Cast  iron  borings,  chemical 12.00  to    12.50 

Blast  furnace  borings  and   turn- 
ings           9.00  to      9.50 

Forged  scrap  and  bundled  skeleton     9.00  to      9.50 

Shafting    18.00  to    18.50 

Street  car  axles IS. 00  to    18.50 

Rails  for  rerolling 13.00  to    13.50 

Stove  plate*   11.00  to    12.00 

•For  Pennsylvania  shipment 
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Detroit  Scrap  Prices  Lower 

DirrROlT,  July  31. — New  low  levels  have  been  estab- 
lished on  old  material  for  the  year.  Melters  are  show- 
ing interest  in  pig  iron  for  third  quarter.  Interest  is 
being  shown  by  dealers  in  the  offering  of  .3500  tons  of 
miscellaneous  scrap  by  one  of  the  largest  producers  for 
August  delivery. 

The  following  prices  ace  quoted  on  a  gross  ton 
basis  f.o.b.  cars  producers'  yards,  excepting  stove 
plate,  automobile  and  No.  1  machinery  cast,  which 
are  quoted  on  a  net  ton  basis ; 

Heavy   melting   steel $14.50  to  $15.00 

Shoveling  steel    14.50  to    16.50 

No.   1  machinery  cast   17.00  to    19.0ft 

Cast   borings    9.75  to    10.75 

Automobile  cast  scrap 21.00  to    23.00 

Stove  plate  14.00  to    16.00 

Hydraulic  compressed   11.50  to    12.50 

Turnings   7.25  to      8.25 

Flashings    9.50  to    10.50 


Improvement  in  Pig  Iron  More  Pronounced — 
Plates  in  Active  Demand 

Philadelphia,  July  31. — The  improved  tone  in  the 
general  iron  and  steel  market  in  the  Philadelphia  dis- 
trict has  been  given  added  strength  during  the  past 
week.  It  is  especially  marked  in  the  case  of  pig  iron. 
This  is  due  to  actual  increase  made  in  the  volume  of 
inquiries  and  sales.  In  other  lines  the  better  feeling 
is  based,  partly  at  least,  on  sentimental  conditions 
rather  than  any  greater  movement  in  the  way  of  in- 
quiries and  purchases,  except  in  the  case  of  plates.  The 
market  for  this  product  has  been  given  a  firmer  position 
also  because  of  further  buying  and  specifications 
against  contracts  at  2.50c.,  base  Pittsburgh.  The  mar- 
ket for  sheets  seems  to  be  well  founded  on  existing 
prices,  blue  annealed,  perhaps  being  in  the  strongest 
position  at  3c.,  base  Pittsburgh.  The  other  lines  of 
rolled  steel  are  largely  marking  time,  but  there  is  a 
more  hopeful  feeling  that  they  will  be  stimulated  by  a 
buying  movement  before  mills,  now  fairly  well  booked, 
have  taken  care  of  present  tonnages. 

While  minimum  prices  of  foundry  grades  of  pig 
iron  remain  unchanged,  there  has  been  some  equalizing 
of  freight  rates,  which  has  brought  down  the  delivered 
levels  of  the  more  distant  furnaces.  There  has  been 
another  rather  heavy  sales  movement  of  these  grades 
in  this  district  the  past  week,  and  it  is  estimated  that 
125,000  tons  of  foundry  iron  has  been  sold  in  this 
district  during  July.  Sales  of  basic  for  the  month  have 
not  exceeded  10,000  tons.  Virginia  grades  are  not 
reaching  this  district  because  of  high  freight  rates. 
Malleable  and  gi-ay  forge  are  inactive,  and  prices, 
brought  in  line  with  quotations  on  the  active  grades, 
are  nominal.  Standard  low  phosphorus,  copper-free, 
has  shown  a  price  recession  of  $1  with  a  minimum  of 
$29,  furnace,  while  copper-free,  foreign  low  phos- 
phorus is  quoted  at  $30,  f.o.b.  cars,  Philadelphia,  a 
decline  of  $3  under  last  week.  Blast  furnace  interests 
say  that  buyers  are  sounding  the  market  with  much 
more  interest,  and  apparently  are  manifesting  the  be- 
lief that  the  bottom  has  been  reached.  Some  producers 
now  are  predicting  an  upward  price  turn  in  the  near 
future. 

The  scrap  market  is  listless,  with  further  declines 
of  50c.  to  $1  a  ton  in  some  of  the  leading  grades,  and 
a  50c.  increase  in  heavy  breakable  scrap  and  stove 
plate  for  steel  plants,  this  rise  being  due  to  sales  of 
fair-sized   tonnages. 

Pig  Iron. — Sales  of  foundry  iron  by  furnaces  in  this 
district  the  past  week  have  involved  good-sized  ton- 
nages. They  have  included  the  several  grades.  The 
tonnages  are  for  delivery  to  this  district.  New  York 
.and  New  England,  the  latter  taking  a  heavy  proportion. 
No  change  has  been  made  in  the  minimum  price,  but 
some  of  the  more  distant  fuimaces  have  equalized 
freight  rates  so  as  to  attract  business.  There  is  a  much 
more  confident  feeling  among  producers,  some  of  whom 
believe  that  the  bottom  of  the  market  has  been  reached 
and  that  the  tendency  of  prices  now  is  upward.  It  is 
evident  that  some  buyers  are  showing  more  interest 
and  because  of  the  purchases  made  and  negotiations 
under  way,  it  is  apparently  their  feeling  that  the  trend 
no  longer  is  downward,  at  least,  though  there  are  those 
who  say  they  do  not  share  this  opinion  of  the  market. 
.\mong  sales  of  the  different  foundry  grades  was  a 
fair-sized  tonnage  for  the  Burnham  Boiler  Corporation, 
for  delivery  to  its  plants  at  Irvnngton,  N.  Y.;  Lancaster, 
Pa.,  and  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  over  the  remainder  of  the 
year.  The  market  for  other  grades  remains  dull.  An 
inquiry  is  out  for  200  tons  of  copper  bearing  low  phos- 
phorus iron,  generally  quoted  at  $32,  furnace,  though  a 
quotation  of  $33  also  is  being  made.  The  price  range 
on  standard  copper  free  low  phosphorus  has  declined 
$1  and  is  now  quoted  $29  to  $34,  furnace,  while  copper 
free  foreign  low  phosphorus  iron  is  down  $3  and  is 
quoted  $30,  f.o.b.  cars,  Philadelphia.  Fear  of  a  strike 
of  anthracite  miners  has  stimulated  purchases  for 
bituminous  coal  and  furnace  coke,  and  has  had  a  senti- 
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iiuMitiil  efl'ect  in  strcngthtMiing  the  pin  iron  market. 
Imports  of  pig  iron  to  this  district  the  past  week 
amounted  to  only  215  tons,  which  came  from  East 
India. 

The  following  quotatioiiM  arc.  with  the   exception 
of    those    on    low    phosphorus    Iron,    for    delivery    at 
Philadelphia  and  include  freight  rates  varying  from 
"6  cents  to  $1.64  per  gross  ton: 
Bast.  Pa.  No.  2  plain,  1.75  to  2.2B 

sll $25.76  to  $26. at 

East.  Pa.  No.  2X,  2.25  to  2.75  sll.   26.26  to    26.84 

East    Pa.  No.   IX 26.76  to    27..34 

Virginia  No.  2  plain,  1.75  to  2.25 

sll 31.17  to    31.67 

Virginia  No.  2X,  2.25  to  2.76  sll..    31.67  to    32.67 

Basic  delivered  eastern  Pa 25.50  to    26.00 

Gray  forge   25.50  to    26.50 

Malleable     26.26  to    26.84 

Standard    low   phos.     (f.o.b.    fur- 
nace)         29.00  to    30,00 

Copper  bearing  low  phos.    (f.o.b. 

furnace)    32.00 

Foreign  Pig  Iron 
All  prices  f.o.b.   cars  Philadelphia,   fluty  paid. 

Continental  foundry,  1.80  to  2.50  sil $25.50 

Continental  foundry,  2.50  to  3.25  sil 26.50 

Low    phos.,    copper    free,    guar,    not    over 

0.035    per  cent  phos 30.00 

Continental,  phos.  1.50;  sil.   2  to  3 25.50 

Ferroalloys. — While  the  market  for  ferroalloys  re- 
mains dull,  inquiries  for  small  lots  of  ferromanganese 
and  spiegeleisen  have  developed  in  this  district  the 
past  week.  There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  prospect  of 
any  marked  improvement  in  buying  in  the  early  future. 
Standard  ferromanganese  continues  to  be  quoted  at 
?1 17.50,  Atlantic  seaboard,  while  19  to  21  per  cent 
spicgeleisen  remains  at  $44,  furnace. 

Semi-Finished  Steel. — The  market  for  seini-finished 
steel  remains  unchanged  at  $42.50,  Pittsburgh,  for  re- 
rolling  billets  and  $47.50  to  $.50,  Pittsburgh,  for  forging 
steel. 

Plates. — Further  improvement  was  reflected  in  the 
market  for  plates  the  past  week.  There  is  greater  buy- 
ing and  also  increased  specifications  against  contracts. 
While  neither  movement  represents  a  heavy  volume, 
the  stimulation  in  the  case  of  both  is  well  defined  and 
comes  from  miscellaneous  sources,  but  particularly 
from  the  railroads.  An  inquiry  is  out  for  7000  tons  of 
car  plates.  Mills  are  comfortably  booked  and  the  price 
of  2.50c.,  base,  Pittsburgh,  is  more  strongly  established. 
One  prominent  maker  in  this  district  is  making  delivery 
in  four  to  six  weeks,  on  sheared  plates,  and  two  weeks 
on  universal  plates.  Some  other  makers  require  longer 
periods. 

Structural  Steel. — Fair  sized  specifications  are  re- 
ported by  some  makers  of  structural  material,  who  are 
giving  delivery  in  30  days.  Inquiries  are  said  to  have 
fallen  off  slightly.  An  improvement  in  lettings  on  con- 
tracts to  fabricators  is  reported  with  some  mills.  While 
there  still  persists  a  report  that  structural  steel,  in  a 
limited  quantity,  may  be  obtained  at  2.40c.,  base,  Pitts- 
burgh, it  is  said  this  is  due  to  the  necessity  of  main- 
taining rolling  schedules  and  is  not  representative  of 
the  market,  which  continues  to  be  quoted  at  2.50c. 

Warehouse  Business. — Limited  buying  of  steel  out 
of  stock  is  reported  by  warehouse  interests,  consumers 
desiring  immediate  delivery.  Prices  remain  unchanged. 
Soft  steel  bars  and  small  shapes,  3.55c.  ;  iron 
bars  (e.xcept  bands),  3.55c.;  round  edge  iron,  3.75c.; 
round  edge  steel,  iron  finished,  1  Vi  x  %  in.,  3.75c.; 
round  edge  steel  planished,  4.55c.  ;  tank  steel  plates, 
V4  in.  and  heavier,  3.65c.  ;  tank  steel  plates.  -^  in., 
3.95c.  ;  blue  annealed  steel  sheets.  No.  10  gage. 
4.25c.  ;  black  sheets.  No.  28  gage,  5.15c.  ;  galvanized 
sheets.  No.  28  gage,  6.25c.  ;  square  twisted  and  de- 
formed steel  bars,  3.65c.  ;  structural  shapes,  3.65c.  ; 
diamond  pattern  plates,  Vi-in.,  5.40c. ;  A-in.,  5.60c.  ; 
spring  steel,  5c.  ;  round  cold-rolled  steel,  4.35c.  ; 
square  and  hexagons,  cold-rolled  steel,  4.85c.  ;  steel 
hoops,  1  in.  and  wider.  No.  20  gage  and  heavier. 
4.75c.;  narrower  than  1  in..-  all  gages.  5.25c.;  steel 
bands.  No.  12  gage  to  -ft-in.,  inclusive.  4.3oc. ;  rails, 
3.55c. ;  tool  steel.   8.50c.  ;  Norway  iron,  7c. 

Bolts,  Nuts  and  Rivets. — ^Concessions  of  from  5  per 
cent  to  10  per  cent  are  reported  to  have  been  made  by 
some  producers  of  bolts  and  nuts  on  attractive  busi- 
ness, but  the  general  market  quotations  remain  un- 
changed. The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  has  not  as  yet 
closed  on  its  inquiries  for  200,000  to  300,000  carbon- 
treated  track  bolts,  and  200,000  to  400,000  heat-treated 
track  bolts.  The  Philadelphia  &  Reading  has  released 
an  order  for  about  700  kegs  of  heat-treated  track  bolts, 


leaving  1300  kegs  yet  to  be  placed.  This  latter  lot  is 
for  delivery  on  the  Atlantic  City  division,  and  it  is 
stated  there  is  no  hurry  in  closing  the  business. 

Iron  and  Steel  Bars. — The  market  for  steel  bars 
continues  to  be  quiet,  with  a  slight  increase  in  speci- 
fications reported.  The  price  remains  unchanged  at 
2.40c.,  base,  Pittsburgh.  No  change  has  been  made 
in  the  market  for  bar  iron,  which  is  dull. 

Ore. — Imports  of  iron  ore  to  this  district  the  past 
week  totaled  43,978  tons,  divided  as  follows:  Algiers, 
19,360  tons;  Cuba,  12,400  tons;  Sweden,  7418  tons; 
Newfoundland,  4800  tons.  Imports  of  manganese  ore 
amounted  to  823  tons,  all  from  East  India. 

Old  Material.— Further  declines  have  been  made  in 
soine  grades  of  scrap  in  this  district,  while  increases 
have  been  made  in  heavy  breakable  cast  and  stove  plate 
for  steel  plants.  The  advance  of  these  latter  two  grades 
is  attributed  to  fair-sized  purchases,  among  them  being 
those  made  by  the  Central  Iron  &  Steel  Co.  for  its  plant 
at  HarrLsburg.  Each  gi-ade  has  increased  50c.,  heavy 
breakable  now  being  quoted  at  $18.50  to  $19  and  stove 
plate  at  $17  to  $17.50.  Heavy  axle  turnings  are  down 
$1.50,  at  $14  to  $15,  and  No.  1  forge  fire  is  down  $1, 
at  $14  to  $14.,50,  while  declines  of  .50c.  have  been  made 
in  bundled  sheets  and  machine  shop  turnings  for  steel 
works.  Imports  of  scrap  to  this  district  amounted  to 
2950  tons,  all  from  Cuba. 

We  quote  for  delivorv  at  consuming  points  in  this 
district  as  follows  : 

No.   1   lieavv  melting  steel $16.00  to  $17.00 

Scrap  rails    16.00  to    17.00 

Steel   rails   for  rolling 19.00  to    20.00 

No.    1   low  phos.,  heavy   0.04   and 

under    21.50  to    22.50 

Cast  iron  car  wheels 20.1)0  to    21.00 

No.    1    railroad   wrought isiiiito    19.00 

No.    1   yard    wrought l,,niito    IS. 00 

No.  1  forge  fire i  I  iki  to    l-l.r,(i 

Bundled   sheets    (for.st.,  1    iv>.il.-]    1 :;  :.fi  to    14. on 

No.    1    busheling 1  '1  00  to    17.00 

Mixed  borings  and   turnings    (for 

blast  furnace  use) 12.50  to    13.50 

Machine  shop  turnings   (for  steel 

works    use)     13.50  to    14.00 

Machine  shop   turnings    (for  roll- 
ing mill  use) 14.50  to    15.00 

Heavy  axle  turnings   (or  equiva- 
lent)          14.50  to    15.00 

Cast    borings     (for     steel    works 

and    rolling  mills) 15.00  to    15.50 

Cast  borings  (for  chemical  plants)    18.00  to    19.00 

No.    1    cast 20.00  to    21.00 

Heavy  breakable   cast    (for    steel 

plants) 18.50  to    19.00 

Railroad  grate  bars 17.00  to    18.00 

Stove   plate    (for  Fteel   plant  use)    17.00  to    17.50 

Railroad    malleable    19.00  to    20.00 

Wrought  iron  and  soft  steel  pipes 

and   tubes    (new  specifioations)    15.00  to    15.50 

Shafting    22.00  to    24.00 

Steel  axles    24.00  to    26.00 


Cleveland 


Finished  Steel  Market  Shows  Improvement — 

Blue  Annealed  Sheets  Active 

Pig  Iron. — The  demand  for  pig  iron  further  in- 
creased during  the  week  and  local  interests  hooked  a 
fair  volume  of  business  in  malleable  and  foundry 
grades,  sales  being  larger  than  during  any  previous 
week  of  the  past  two  or  three  months.  Buying  was 
largely  for  early  requirements,  but  some  fourth  quarter 
contracts  were  placed.  While  some  producers  are  hold- 
ing to  $26,  the  bulk  of  the  business  at  which  the  Valley 
can  be  used  as  a  basing  point  is  still  going  at  around 
$25.  A  Cleveland  furnace  is  quoting  $25  for  out-of- 
town  shipments  and  $2(5  at  furnace  for  local  delivery. 
Hence  the  local  market  is  no  longer  quotable  above  the 
latter  price,  or  a  decline  of  25c.  a  ton,  although  one 
Cleveland  producer  is  still  asking  $27.  One  lake  furnace 
that  has  been  holding  to  $29,  being  well  sold  up  for 
the  third  quarter,  has  reduced  its  price  to  $27,  has 
opened  its  books  for  the  fourth  quarter,  and  during 
the  week  sold  10,000  tons  of  foundry  and  malleable 
iron,  including  one  3000-ton  of  the  latter  grade.  A 
Pennsylvania  radiator  interest  has  purchased  1050  tons 
from    a    Cleveland    interest.     A   Muncie,    Ind.,    interest 
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which  recently  inquired  for  3000  tons  of  malleable  iron 
has  not  yet  placed  its  order. 

Quotations  below,  except  on  basic  and  low  phos- 
phorus iron,  are  delivered  Cleveland,  and  for  local 
iron  include  a  50c.  switching  charge.  Ohio  silvery 
and  Southern  iron  prices  are  based  on  a  $3.02  freight 
rate  from  Jackson  and   $6   rate  from   Birmingham: 

Basic,   Valley  furnace $25.00 

Northern  No.  2  fdy.,  sil.  1.75  to  2.25 26.50 

Southern  fdy.,  sil.  1.75  to  2.25 31.00 

Malleable   26.50 

Ohio  silverv,  S  per  cent 37.52 

Standard   low  phos..   Valley  furnace 33.00 

Sheets. — Some  of  the  mills  have  booked  considerable 
business  recently  in  blue  annealed  sheets,  but  the  de- 
mand for  other  grades  is  light.  The  market  is  firm  ex- 
cept on  black  sheets,  which  are  still  being  shaded  $2 
to  3.75c.     Mills  are  in  need  of  black  tonnage. 

Reinforcing  Bars. — Nevi'  demand  has  improved. 
Price  concessions  of  $2  a  ton  are  reported  on  soft  steel 
reinforcing  bars,  but  it  appears  that  these  are  being 
made  only  by  some  of  the  jobbers  on  stocks  purchased 
at  lower  than  present  mill  prices.  These  price  conces- 
sions are  being  made  to  meet  the  competition  of  rail 
steel  mills  that  are  quoting  2.30c.  to  2.35c.  New  in- 
quiries include  the  State  Street  Viaduct,  Akron,  350 
tons,  and  a  building  for  the  Schroth  Packing  Co.,  Cin- 
cinnati, 150  tons. 

Semi-Finished  Steel. — There  has  been  no  recent  in- 
quiry to  test  prices,  but  makers  continue  to  quote  sheet 
bars,  billets  and  slabs  at  $42. .50. 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel. — The  situation  in  the  fin- 
ished steel  market  shows  some  improvement.  The 
volume  of  orders  has  increased,  but  buyers  are  as  a 
rule  placing  orders  for  smaller  lots  than  usual  and  the 
demand  is  largely  for  materia!  for  early  shipment.  Con- 
sumers are  getting  good  shipments  on  old  contracts, 
but  appear  to  be  using  up  material  fairly  promptly  and 
consumers'  stocks  are  reported  to  be  generally  low. 
While  some  further  efforts  have  been  made  to  break 
prices  on  round  lot  orders,  buyers  have  not  succeeded 
in  bringing  out  lower  than  2.40c.  on  steel  bars  and 
2.50c.  on  plates  and  structural  material.  Plates  are  in 
fairly  good  demand  and  evidently  mills  are  still  booking 
orders  for  shipment  in  from  ten  days  to  three  weeks 
at  prices  equivalent  to  2.65c.  to  2.70c.,  Pittsburgh.  One 
local  plate  mill  which  has  been  quoting  regular  prices  is 


now  asking  2.60c.  for  small  lots  for  quick  shipment. 
Hot-rolled  strip  steel  is  firmer,  with  quotations  ranging 
from  3.15c.  to  3.30c.  The  Pere  Marquette  Railroad  has 
placed  its  two  car  ferries  with  the  Manitowoc  Ship 
Building  Corporation.  These  will  require  5200  tons  of 
plates  and  structural  material  which  has  been  placed 
with  the  Illinois  Steel  Co.  Inquiry  in  the  building  field 
is  very  light. 

Jobbers  quote  steel  bars.  3.36c.;  plates  and  struc- 
tural shapes,  3.46c. ;  No.  9  galvanized  wire,  3.70c. ; 
No.  9  annealed  wire.  3.25c. ;  No.  28  black  .'3heets. 
4.65c.  ;  No.  28  galvanized  sheets,  5.80c. :  No.  10  blue 
annealed  sheets,  3.75c.  to  4.06c. ;  cold  rolled  rounds. 
3.90c. ;  flats,  squares  and  hexagons,  4.40c. ;  hoops  and 
bands,  1  in.  and  wider  and  20  gage  or  heavier. 
4.16c. ;  narrower  than  1  in.  or  lighter  than  No.  20 
gage,  4.60c. 

Bolts,  Nuts  and  Rivets. — Bolt  and  nut  specifications 
continue  good,  but  new  business  is  light.  The  regular 
discount  is  being  shaded  up  to  5  per  cent  in  some  cases 
for  round  lots.  Rivet  specifications  have  improved, 
owing  largely  to  a  heavy  demand  from  tank  shops. 
Prices  are  well  established  at  the  reductions  reported 
last  week. 

Old  Material. — Prices  have  further  declined  on  sev- 
eral grades  and  have  now  reached  a  point  where  many 
believe  they  will  go  little,  if  any,  lower.  Consequently 
dealers  and  some  mills  are  buying  material  to  lay 
down.  Present  prices  are  being  cut  little,  but  producers 
are  having  trouble  in  selling  what  is  offered,  as  the 
trading  level  of  the  market  has  not  been  well  estab- 
lished. 

W«  quote  dealers'  prices  f.o.b.  Cleveland  per  gross 
ton  : 

Heavy  melting  steel,  nominal .  .  .  .$15.75  to  $16.00 

Rails  for  rolling " 17.75  to    18.00 

Rails  under  3  ft 17.25  to    17.50 

Low  phosphorus   meltins^ 18.50  to    19.00 

Cast   borings    11.00  to    11.50 

IMachine  shop  turiiiiiss 9.75  to    10.00 

Mixed  borings   ami    tunuiiKs 9.75  to    10.00 

Compressed  sheet  steel 13.00  to    13.50 

Railroad  wrought 12.25  to    12.75 

Railroad    malleable    20.50  to    21.00 

I..ight  bundle  sheet  stampings.  .  .  .    10.00  to    10.50 

Steel   axle    turnings 14.50  to    15.00 

-Xo.   1  cast 18.50  to    19.50 

No.    1    busheling 9.75  to    10.00 

Drop  forge  flashings 9.75  to    10.00 

Railroad    grate   bars 12.00  to    12.50 

.«tove  plate   12.00  to    12.50 

Pipes  and  flues 9.00  to      9.50 


NEW  TRADE  PUBLICATIONS 


Air  Preheater. — James  Howden  &  Co.  of  America,  114 
Liberty  Street,  New  York.  In  a  12-page  pamphlet, 
S>,2  X  11  in.,  is  described  a  patented  air  preheater  de- 
signed to  utilize  some  of  the  waste  gases  carried  into 
the  stack  from  the  operation  of  steam  boilers.  This 
is  designed  particularly  for  marine  use,  being  the  in- 
vention of  Frederick  Ljungstrom  of  Stockholm.  Sweden, 
James  Howden  &  Co.,  Glasgow,  Scotland,  having  made 
an  arrangement  with  the  Ljungstrom  interests  for  ex- 
tending and  pushing  the  use  of  the  device.  By  its  use 
an  increase  in  overall  plant  efficiency  is  claimed,  as 
well  as  increase  in  boiler  efliciency  and  capacity,  a 
ureater  success  in  burning  low  grade  fuel  and  reduction 
:'■  heat  losses. 

I>artable  Shernrilizini;  PnrnaceN  ami  lOqniiMiitrut New 

ihiven  Sherardizing  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn.  24-page  catalog 
showing  sherardizinu  furnaces  and  other  equipment  used 
in  plants  for  sherardizing  materials.  Prominent  in  the 
catalog  "is  a  group  of  instructions  covering  particularly 
the  loading,  operation,  rotating  and  cooling  of  the 
drums  and  going  into  numerous  problems  of  the 
sherardizing  process.  The  tabular  matter  includes 
dimensions  of  United   States  standard   bolts  and   screws. 

llivelerii.— Hanna  Kngineering  Works,  17C5  Elston 
.Wcnue,  Chicago.  Leaflet  illustrating  and  describing 
briefly  several  of  the  more  Important  types  of  Hanna 
riveters,   which   arc   made   In   about  500   styles  and   sizes. 

Water  Sn|ii>l.v  for  .Sivluiiiiingr  PooIh.—O raver  Corpora- 
lion,  Kast  Chicago,  Ind.  Bulletin  on  the  design  and 
construction  of  swimming  pools  and  descriptions,  photo- 
graphs,   charts    and    tables    to    explain    the    construction 


opcral 


itiiig  and  steriliza- 


tion systems  made  by  the  corporation.  The  nietlioil  of 
calculating  the  size  of  heater  necessary  for  any  given 
pool  is  explained. 

Washing;  Metals  by  Machinery. — The   Crescent   Wash- 
ing Machine  Co.,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.     An  8-page  folder, 
8^^    x   11    in.,   describing  the   process   of   washing    metals 
by    madhinery    and    the    Crescent    machines    which    have 
been    developed    for    this    purpose.      These    machines    are 
adapted  for  cleaning  such  metal  pieces  as  axle  housings, 
grease    gun    shells,    connecting    rods,    automobile    head- 
lights, steering  gear  parts,  brass  electrodes,  ball  bearing  j 
parts,   gears,   brass   and   cast   iron   meter   parts,    flatware          ^ 
blanks,  builders'  hardware,  screw  machine  produfi«.s,  etc.          "J 
The  circular   gives  a  list  of  manufacturers  in  all   of  the  ,' 
lines  using  Crescent  machines. 

Crncibles. — The  Ross-Tacony  Crucible  Co..  Tacony, 
Philadelphia.  A  24-page  booklet,  with  cover,  5H  x  8  In., 
illustrating  and  describing  the  Ross-Tacony  crucibles. 
The  various  types  of  crucibles  manufactured  by  this 
company  are  shown  and  the  booklet  also  contains  views 
of  the  company's  plant,  both  exterior  and   interior. 

Furnaces  and  Industrial  Fuel  Eqnipnipnt. —  Beeman  & 
Broughton   Co.,    Detroit.      Catalog  No.   4.      Describes   car-  'W 

bonizing   and    annealing,    carbon    steel,    high-speed    steel,  || 

lead  and  cyanide,  oil  tempering,  end  heating  and  various  .•«■ 
special  furnaces.  Standard  sizes  are  given  and  the  illus- 
trations include  cross-section  views  as  well  as  photo- 
graphic reproductions.  Oil  and  gas  burners,  gas  and  air 
mixers,  gas  and  oil  pumps,  compressors,  blowers  and 
other  equipment  are  also  shown  and  described.  The 
catalog  is  7%  x  11%  and  contains  31  pages. 

licit  Cunveylngr  Apparatus. — Chillingworth  Engineer- 
ing Corporation,  New  York.  Bulletin  describing  the 
Mellin  belt  conveyor  idler.  It  also  contains  tables  on 
dimensions,  spacing  of  troughing  idlers,  proper  width  of 
belt  for  size  of  material  and  maximum  speed  of  belts; 
as  well  as  fornnilas  for  capacity  ot  belts,  bell  tensions, 
and    ply   of   belt. 
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I'lixiilr    I' filii  prist's    Feature    Both    1-<lliiif;s    ami 
Iii(|iiirie9 — More   Oil    Tanks 

Piivati-  uiKiurtakings  continue  to  feature  activity 
ill  the  fabricated  structural  steel  field.  The  largest 
item  of  the  week  was  the  contracting  for  60  oil  tanks 
taking-  18,000  tons  of  steel.  Little  railroad  work  ap- 
peared. Public  work  promises  to  supply  quite  a  back- 
loK,  in  no  small  part  for  public  schools.  Awards  in- 
ihide  the  following: 

nolaware  River  Bridge.  :iiu-horag:e  Oiililo  beiils.  1900  tons, 
to  llie  American  Bridge  Co. 

Western  Electric  Co.,  Kearny.  N.  J..  1900  ton.s,  to  the 
.\nierlcan  Uridge  Co.  :  award  mentioned  last  week,  but  not 
il.tlnitcly  located. 

Consolidated  Oas  &  Electric  Co.,  Baltimore,  turbine  sup- 
IHirts,  300  tons,  to  the  Chesapeake  Iron  Works. 

Public  Service  Corporation,  Newark,  N.  J.,  pnwcr  station, 
,100  tons,  to  Levering  &  Garrigues  Co. 

Ice  plant,  Bronx  Borough,  New  York.  4iin  tons,  to  the  Hay 
I'-onndry  &  Iron  Works. 

Public  School  No.  30.  New  York,  200  ton.s,  to  Uu-  Hay 
Koundry  &  Iron  Work.s. 

New  York  Edison  Co.,  Forty-first  Street  and  East  River, 
column  cores.  900  tons ;  practically  awarded  at  this  writing 
to  Post  &  McCord  for  erecting  and  American  Bridge  Co.  for 
fabricating-. 

Sinclair  Crude  Oil  Purchasing  Co..  SO  storage  tanks  in  tlif 
Wyoming  district,  IS. 000  tons,  half  to  Chicago  Bridge  &•  iron 
Works  and  half  to  American  Bridge  Co. 

Cymnasium,  Martinsville,  Ind.,  250  tons,  to  Central  States 
r.iidge  Co. 

Illinois  Central,  girder  and  I-beam  spans,  1711  tons,  to 
unnamed   fabricator. 

Inland  Steel  Co..  two  220-ft.  trusses  and  one  inn-ft.  truss. 
•ISO  ton.s,  to  Kenwood  Bridge  Co. 

State  reformatory  buildings,  Pendleton.  Ind.,  400  tons,  to 
Insley  Mfg.  Co. 

Endicott-Johnson  Corporation,  St.  Louis,  mercantile  build- 
ing. 236  tons,  to  Mississippi  Valley  Structural  Steel  Co. 

Minneapolis,  truss  reinforcing  for  concrete  arches,  Nicollet 
Avenue  bridge.  13S  tons,  to  Minneapolis  Steel  &  Machinery  Co. 

Ozan-Graysonia  Lumber  Co..  Prescott,  Ark.,  deck  plate 
girder  span.   1H7  tons,  to  unnamed  fabricator. 

Memphis  Cotton  Exchange  and  oflice  buildiiif;.  .Memiiliis, 
Tenn..   734   tons,  reinforced  concrete  constructioii   sulistitni.  .1 

Gas  holders,  Niagara,  N.  Y.,  Merced.  Cal..  and  .s.  Ini.i. 
Cal..  500  tons,  to  Stacey  Mfg.  Co. 

Inland  Steel  Co.,  Indiana  Harbor,  power  house  extension. 
.T.'.O  tons,  to  Lakeside  Bridge  &  Steel  Co. 

Ford  Motor  Co..  Iron  Mountain,  Mich.,  transfer  and  ship- 
ping shed,  200  tons,  to  Worden-Allen  Co.  (Supplements  4000 
tons  placed  with  same  interest  in  May.  More  supplemental 
orders  to  come.) 

.Shawsheen,  Mass..  bank  building.  104  tons,  to  the  New 
England  Structural  Co. 

Tidewater  Oil  Co..  eight  SO.OOO-bbl.  tanks  for  the  Powell 
fielil  in  Texas,  i'Oiiii  tons,  to  an  unnamed  fabricator. 

Delniar  on  Co..  three  .iG.OOO-bbl.  tanks  for  Oklahoma.  4r.O 
tons,  to  Graver  Corporation. 

Invincible  Oil  Co.,  two  55,000-bbl.  tanks  and  miscellaneous 
work  for  Louisiana,  900  tons,  to  Graver  Corporation. 

Structural  Projects   Pending 

Inquiries  for  fabricated  steel  work  include  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Baltimore  &  Ohio,  small  bridges,  350  tons. 

Pier  shed.  North  River,  New  York,  2800  tons,  W.  G  Triest. 
low  bidder. 

Girls'  High  School,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  3000  tons. 

Public  School  No.  99.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,   400  tons. 

Apartment  house,   760  Park  Avenue,  New  York,    SOO   tons. 

Apartment  house,  Grand  Central  area  at  Forty-seventh 
New    York,    5000    tons,    award    by    Thompson-Starrelt 


Co. 


Office  building.  Grand  Central  are,x.  New  York,  6000  tons, 
Todd  Robertson  &  Co.,  builders. 

Department  store,  Newark,   N.  J.,   500   tons. 

Hotel,  East  Forty-fourth  Street,  New  York,  SOO   tons. 

Apartment  house.  East  Eighty-ninth  Street,  New  York, 
800  tons. 

Masonic  Temple.  South  Bend,  Ind.,  600  tons,  general  con- 
tract awarded. 

Wilson  Foundry  &  JIachine  Co.,  Pontiac,  Mich.,  addition. 
400  tons. 


Roi-k  Island  Lines,  J'lidon,  Iowa.  12  deck  plate  tjirder 
spans,  O.'iO  Ions. 

.Vlead-Morri.son  Mfg.  Co.,  12-ton  ore  bridge  for  erection  at 
PulTalo.  500  tons. 

t'hicago  Sanitary  District,  North  Side  sewage  treatment 
woikH.  division  A,  750  tons. 

Elks'  Club,  Milwaukee,  1300  tons;  bids  opened  July  ■>:,  on 
revised  specifications.  Worden-Allen  Co.,  Massillon  Bridge 
Co.  and  American  Bridge  Co.  tied  for  low ;  award  Aug.  1  or  2. 

Kosair  Temple,  Louisville.  Ky.,  500  tons,  bids  close  Aug.  l.'i. 

Vanderbilt  University,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  100  tons,  bids 
being  taken. 

Store  building,  Detroit  and  Warren  Road,  Cleveland,  150 
tons,  general  contract  placed  with  the  Munkin  Conkcy  Con- 
struction Co. 

Railroad  Eqiiipmenl  Buying 

The  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  is  inquiring  for 
diaphragms  and  doors  for  gondola  car  repairs  in  it."; 
own   shops,  involving  1300  tons  of  plates,  shapes  and 

The  Union  Pacific  has  placed  100  dump  cars  with 
the  Greenville  Steel  Car  Co, 

The  Pan-American  Petroleum  Co.  has  ordered  10 
tank  cars  from  the  American  Car  &  Foundry  Co. 

The  Minnesota  Steel  Co.  has  placed  20  flat  cars  with 
the  Standard  Steel  Car  Co. 

The  Inland  Steel  Co,  is  inquiring  for  five  75-ton 
billet  cars. 

The  American  Short  Line  Railroad  Association,  Mc- 
Cormick  Building,  Chicago,  is  inquiring  for  two  second- 
hand 70-ft.  steel  underframe  combination  mail,  baggage 
and  passenger  cars  and  two  8-wheel  steel  underframe 
cabooses,  second-hand. 


British  Iron  and  Steel  Market 


Pig  Iron  Market  Weak — Shipbuilding  Lowest 

in  Years — Only  11  Furnaces  Blowing  in 
Ruhr — Galvanized  Sheets  Higher 
(By  Cable) 
London,  England,  July  31. 

Pig  iron  still  is  weak,  with  demand  stagnant,  but  no 
further  steps  have  been  taken  yet  to  reduce  output. 
No.  3  Scotch  foundry  iron  is  offering  at  £5  5s.  ($23.94), 
f.o.t.  Hematite  is  dull,  even  the  new  low  figures  not 
attracting  buyers. 

Foreign  ore  is  quiet,  with  the  Bilbao  strike  holding 
up  shipments,  Rubio  is  quoted  at  23s,  ($5.24),  c.i.f. 
Tees.  North  African  hematite  ore  is  being  sold  at 
about  22s.  to  22y2S.   ($5.02  to  $5,13). 

Steel  buying  continues  poor,  but  there  is  some  re- 
vival of  inquiry  for  shipbuilding  material  for  France. 
Germany  is  inquiring  for  large  lines  of  structural  steel. 
The  Scotch  holidays  have  affected  sales  and  output. 

Shipbuilding  during  July  was  five  vessels,  of  754 
tons  total  gross  register,  the  lowest  in  40  years,  except 
for  April,  1922.  Owing  to  the  continuance  of  the  boiler- 
makers'  dispute,  Craig,  Taylor  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  have  closed 
their  shipyard  at  Stockton,  and  Richardson,  Duck  &  Co. 
Ltd.,  Stockton,  are  dismissing  men. 

There  is  some  revival  in  demand  for  Continental 
.steel,  mainly  from  India  and  Japan,  for  bars,  sheets, 
sections  and  angles.  China  has  bought  wire  nails  on 
the  Ibasis  of  £15  to  £16  (3.05  to  3.26c.  per  lb.)  f.o.b. 
Semi-finished  steel  is  scarce,  wire  rods  being  quoted 
at  £10  1.5s.  ($49.02),  f.o.b. 

In  the  Ruhr  only  11  furnaces  are  blowing  now, 
against  74  in  January,  In  Luxemburg  14  furnaces  are 
blowing  against  20  April  1  and  31  Jan.  1,  out  of  47. 
The  Acieries  Reunies  de  Burbach-Eich-Dudelange  has 
6  furnaces  blowing  (out  of  23)  ;  Terres  Rouges,  :!  (out 
of  11);  Hadir,  3;  d'Ougree  Marihaye,  one  and  Athus- 
Grivegne,  one. 

Tin  plate  is  steady,  with  improved  business  on  tlie 
August-September   basis,    which    now    holds    good    for 
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Prices  Finished  Irou  aud  Steel  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh 

Carload  Lota 


Plates 

Sheared,   tank  quality,   base,   per  lb 2.50c 

Structural  Material 

Beams,   channels,   etc.,   base,    per   lb ?-52''' 

Sheet   piling    2.65c. 

Iron  and  Steel  Bars 

Soft    steel   bars,    base,   per   lb 2.40c. 

Soft  steel  bars  for  cold   finishing ?3  per  ton  over  base 

Reinforcing  steel  bars,  base hii"' 

Refined  iron  bars,  base,  per  lb *•„„  • 

Double  refined  iron  bars,  base,  per  lb 4.85c.  to  5.00c. 

Stay  bolt   iron   bars,   base,   per   lb 8.00c.  to  8.60c. 

Hot-Rolled  Flats 
Hoops,  ordinary  gages  and  widths,  base,  per  lb. 3.15c.  to  3.30c. 

Hoops,  light  gage,   under  1    in.    wide 3.30c.  to  3.50c. 

Bands,    base,    per    lb 3.15c.  to  3.30c. 

Strips,  base,  per  lb 3.00c.  to  3.30c. 

Cotton  ties,  per  bundle  ot  45  lb »1.61 

Cold-Finished   Steels 

Bars  and  shafting  base,  per  lb ??5°- 

Strips,    base,    per   lb 5.00c.  to  5.25c. 

Wire   Products 

Nails,  base,  per  keg •  •  •  •  ■ J3.00 

Galvanized  nails,  1  in.  and  over $2.25  over  base 

Galvanized   nails,   less   than    1    in 2.50  over  base 

Bright   plain  wire,  base.   No.   9   gage,   per   100   lb 2.75 

Annealed   fence   wire,   base,   per   100   lb 2.90 

Spring  wire,  base,  per  100  lb 3.70 

Galvanized  wire,   No.   9,  base,   per  100  lb 3.^5 

Galvanized  barbed,  base,  per  100   lb 3.80 

Galvanized   staples,   base,    per  keg 3.80 

Painted  barbed  wire,   base,  per   100  lb 3.45 

Polished   staples,    base,    per    keg 3.45 

Cement   coated   nails,   base,   per   count   keg^ A-.' 0 


Bolts  and  Nuts 

Machine  bolts,  small,  rolled  threads.  .60  and  10  per  cent  off  list 
Machine  bolts,  small,  cut  threads.  .50,  10  and  10  per  cent  off  list 
Machine  bolts,  larger  and  longer.  .50,  10  and  10  per  cent  off  list 
Carriage  bolts,   %   x  6  in. : 

Smaller  and  shorter,  rolled  threads      * 

50,  10  and  10  per  cent  off  list 

Cut    threads    50  and  10  per  cent  off  list 

Larger  and   longer    50  and  10  per  cent  off  list 

Lag  bolts   60  and  10  per  cent  off  list 

Plow  bolts,  Nos.  1,  2  and  3  heads 50  and  10  per  cent  off  list 

Other  style  heads    20  per  cent  extra 

Machine  bolts,  c.p.c.  and  t.  nuts,  %  x  4  in. 

45  and  10  per  cent  off  list 

Larger   and    longer   sizes    45  and  10  per  cent  off  list 

Hot  pressed  square   or   hex.   nuts,   blank 3.75c.  off  list 

Hot  pressed  nuts,  tapped 3.75o.  off  list 

C.p.c.  and  t,  square  or  hex.  nuts,  blank 3.75c.  off  list 

C.p.c.  and  t.  square  or  hex.  nuts,  tapped 3.75c.  off  list 

Semi-finished  hex.  nuts: 

A  in.  and  smaller,  U.  S.  S 80  per  cent  off  list 

%   in.   and  larger,  U.   S.    S 75  per  cent  off  list 

Small  sizes,   S.   A.   B 80  and  5  per  cent  off  list 

S.    A.    E.,    %    in.    and    larger 75  and  5  percent  off  list 

Stove   bolts   in   packages 75,  10  and  5  per  cent  off  list 

Stove   bolts    in   bulk 75,  10,  5  and  2%  per  cent  off  list 

Tire   bolts    50, 10  and  10  per  cent  off  list 

Bolt  ends  with  hot  pressed  nuts.  .50,  10  and  10  per  cent  off  list 
Turnbuckles,  with  ends,    %   in.  and  smaller 

55  and  5  to  50  per  cent  off  list 
Turnbuckles,   without  ends,    %    in.   and    smaller 

70  and  10  to  65  and  5  per  cent  off  list 
Washers     5c.  to  5.25c.  off  list 

Cap   and  Set  Screws 

Milled   square   and   hex.   head  cap   screws. 

65  and  10  per  cent  off  list 

Milled  set  screws    65  and  1 0  per  cent  off  list 

Upset  cap   screws    75  per  cent  off  list 

Upset    set    screws    75  per  cent  off  list 

Milled    studs    50  per  cent  off  list 

Rivets 
Large  structural. and  ship  rivets,  base,  per  100  lb. $3.00  to  $3.10 

Large  boiler  rivets,  base,  per  100  lb 3.10  to    3.20 

Small   rivets    65  and  10  off  list 

Track  Equipment 

Spikes,   ft   in.  and  larger,  base,   per  100   lb $3.15 

Spikes,  1^  in.,  A  in.  and  %  in.,  per  100  lb $3.50  to  3.75 

Spikes,   ft  in 3.50  to  3.75 

Spikes,  boat  and  barge,  base,   per   100   lb 3.50  to  3.75 

Track  bolts,  %  in.  and  larger,  base,  per  100  lb..    4.00  to  4.25 

Track  bolts,  %   in.  and  %  in.,  base,  per  100  lb..    5.00  to  5.50 

Tie  plates,   per   100   lb 2.55  to  2.60 

Angle    bars,    base,    per    100    lb 2.75 


Inches 

%  to  %' 

hi   

%    


Steel 

Black 
..      45 


2%  to  6  .. 
7  and  8  . . 
9  and  10.. 
11  and  12.. 


Galv. 
19Vi 
25% 
42% 
48% 
50% 

48% 
47% 
43% 
41% 
40% 


yrto^% 

^  ::::■■ 

1  to   1% 


2%  ... 
3  to  6.. 
7  to  12. 


Butt    Weld,  extra  strong,  plain   ends 

...      41  24%    ]    2  to  3 61 

30%    '    - 

47^ 
49% 


2%  to  4.. 
4%  to  6.. 
7  to  8.... 
9  and  10. . 
11   and   12. 


39% 
32% 
31% 


2%  to  4. 
4%  to  6. 
7  to  8  .  . . 
9   to  12. . 


Lap  Welded  Steel 


42% 
46 


Charcoal  Iron 


1%  to  1%  in. 
2  to  2^4  in... 
2%  to  3  in... 
314    to   4%    in. 
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Less  carload  lots  4  points  less. 

Standard  Commercial  Seamless  Boiler  Tubes 
Cold   Drawn 

1  In 55         I    3    and    3^4    in 36 

IVi    and    1%    in 47  3%    and    3%    in 37 

1%  in 31  4    in 41 

2  and    2%    in 22  4%  in.  and  5  in 33 

2%  and  2%  in 32        I 

Hot  Boiled 

3  and   3^    In 38        1   4  in 43 

3%   in.  and  3%  in 39        I 

Less  carloads,  4  points  less.  Add  $S  per  net  ton  for  more 
than  four  gages  heavier  than  standard.  No  extras  for 
lengths  up  to  and  including  24  ft.  Sizes  smaller  than  1  in. 
and  lighter  than  standard  gage  to  be  sold  at  mechanical  tube 
list  and  discount.  Intermediate  sizes  and  gages  not  listed 
take  price  of  net  larger  outside  diameter  and  heavier  gage. 
Seamless  Mechanical   Tubing 

Carbon  under   0.30,   base S3  per  cent  off  list 

Carbon  0.30  to  0.40,  base 81  per  cent  off  list 

Plus  usual  differentials  and  extras  for  cutting.   Warehouse 
discounts  range  higher. 

Seamless  Locomotive  and  Superheater  Tubes 


Cents  per  Ft 

2-in.   O.D.  12  gage 15 

2-ln.  O.D.   11  gage 16 

2-in.  O.D.  10  gage 17 

2%-in.  O.p.  12  gage. 


!%-in.  O.D.  11  gage. 
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Cents  per  Ft 
2%-in.  O.D.  10  gage..      20 

3-in.    O.D.    7    gage 35 

-in.  O.D.  9  gage..  15 
O.D.  9  gage..  55 
O.D.   9    gage..     57 


1%-in. 
5%-in. 


Tin  Plate 

Standard  cokes,  per  base  box $5.50 

Terne  Plate 

(Per  package,   20  x   28 


8-lb.    coating,    100    lb. 


8-lb.  coating  I.  C. . . 
12-Ib.  coating  I.  C... 
15-lb.  coating  I.  C. . . 


20-lb.  coating  I.  C. 
25-lb.  coating  I.  C. 
30-lb.  coating  I.  C. 
35-lb.  coating  I.  C. 
40-lb.   coating  L   C. 


$14.90 
16.20 
17.35 
18.35 
19.35 


Sheets 

Blue    Annealed 

Nos.  9  and  10    (base),  per  lb 3.00c. 

Box  Annealed,  One   Pass  Cold  Rolled 

No.  28   (base),  per  lb 3.75c.  to  3.S5c. 

Automobile  Sheets 

Regular  auto  body  sheets,   base   (22   gage),  per  lb 5.35c. 

Galvanised 

No.   2S    (base),  per  lb S.OOo. 

Long   Temes 
No.  28  gage  (base),  S-lb.  coating,  per  lb 
Tin-Mill    Black    Plate 

per   lb 3.85c 

;    have   pamphlets,    which   can   be    had   upon 
ing  price  differentials  for  gage  and  extras  for 


.5.30c. 


No.    28    (base). 
Manufacture 
application,  gi\ 
length,   width,   shearir 


g.    etc. 


Freight  Rates 

.\11  freight  rates  from  Pittsburgh  on  finished  iron  and  steel  products,  carload  lots,  per  100  11).: 


Philadelphia,  domestic. $0.32 

Philadelphia,  export. ..  0.233 

Baltimore,   domestic. . .  0.31 

Baltimore,   export 0.225 

New  York,  domestic...  0.34 

New  York,  export 0.255 

Boston,  domestic 0.365 

Boston,  export 0.256 


Buffalo $0,265 

Cleveland     0.215 

Cleveland.   Youngstown 

Comb 0.19 

Detroit   0.29 

Cincinnati    0.29 

Indianapolis    0.31 

Chicago    0.34 


Louis    $0.43 

Kansas    City    0.735 

Kansas  City   (pipe) . . .  0.705 

St  Paul   0.60 

Omaha    0.735 

Omaha    (pipe)    0.705 

Denver 1.27 

Denver    (pipe) 1.215 


Pacific  Coast    $1.34 

Pac.  Coast  ship  plates  1.20 

Birmingham    0.58 

Memphis    0.56 

Jacksonville,   all   rail..  0.70 
Jacksonville,    rail    and 

..  0.416 


Ne 


Orle 


1.67 


The  minimum  carload  to  most  of  the  foregoing  points  is  36,000  lb.     To  Denver  the  minimum   loading  is   40.000  lb.,   while 
to  the  Pacific  Coast  on  all  Iron  and  steel  products,  except  structural  material,  the  minimum  is  80,000  lb.     On  the  latter  item 
applies  to  a  minimum  of  50,000  lb.,  and  there  is  an  extra  charge  of  9c.  per  100  lb.  on  carloads  of  a  minimum  of 


road  tariffs. 

Rates  from  Atlantic  Coast  ports   (I.e.,  New  York,   Philadelphia  and    Baltimore)    to   Pacific  Coast  ports  of  call  on  most 

steamship  lines,  via  the  Panama  Canal,  are  as  follows:  Pig  iron,  3r,c.  ;  ship  plates,  40c.;  ingot  and  muck  bars,  structural 
steel,  common  wire  products  including  cut  or  wire  nails,  spikes,  and  wire  liooi>s.  40e.  :  .sheets  and  tin  plates.  40e.  ;  sheets, 
No.  12  gage  and  lighter.  50c.;  rods,  40c.;  wire  rope  cable  and  strands,  45c.;  wire  fencing,  netting  and  stretcher,  40c.;  pipes 
not  ove-  12  in.  in  diameter,  55c.;  over  12  in.  In  diameter,  2Vbc.  per  in,  or  fraction  thereof  additional.  All  prices  per  100  lb.  in 
carload  lots,  minimum  40,000  lb. 
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l*ri('es  of  Raw  Materials,  Seini-Finisli<'(l  and  Fiiiislied  Products 


Ores 

Lake  Sttperior  Ores,  Delivered  Lower  Lake  Porta 

Old  range  Bessemer,  55  per  cent  Iron ,  .$6.45 

Old  range  non-Bessemer,  51  y,  per  cent  Iron 6.70 

Mesabl  Bessemer,  55  per  cent  iron 6.20 

Mesa>bl  non-Bessemer,  51 V4  per  cent  iron B.55 

Foreign  Ore,   per    Unit,   c.i.f.   Philadelphia   or  Baltimore 
Iron  ore,  low  plios.,  copper  tree,  55  to  58   per 

cent  iron  in  dry  Spanish  or  Algerian 11  %c. 

Iron  ore,  Swedish,  average  66  per  cent  iron. .  .  10.50c. 
Manganese  ore.   washed,  51   per   cent  manga- 
nese,   from   the    Caucasus,    nominal 45c. 

Manganese  ore,  ordinary,  48  per  cent  manga- 
nese,  from   the   Caucasus    42c. 

Tungsten  ore,  per  unit,  in  60  per  cent  concen- 
trates      J8.50 

Chrome  ore,    basic,   48  per  cent   Cr.Oj,   crude, 

per   ton,   ci.f.    Atlantic    seaboard $18. 00  to    28.00 

Molybdenum  ore,  85  per  cent  concentrates,  per 

lb.    of    M0S2,    New    Torl{ 75c.  to  85c. 


Ferroalloys 

Ferromanganese,  domestic.  SO  per  cent,  fur- 
nace, or  seaboard,  per  ton $117  50 

Ferromanganese,    British,    80    per   cent,    f.o.b. 

Atlantic  port,  duty  paid 117.50 

Spiegeleisen,  domestic,   19  to  21   per  cent,  per 

ton.  furnace    $45.00  to    47.50 

Spiegeleisen,  domestic,  16  to  19  per  cent,  fur- 
nace,  per    ton 44.00  to    46.50 

Ferrosilicon,  50  per  cent,  delivered,  per  gross 

ton. 82.50 

Ferrosilicon,   Bessemer,  10  per   cent,   per   ton, 

furnace    43  50 

Ferrosilicon,   Bessemer,   11   per   cent,   per   ton 

furnace    46S0 

Ferrosilicon,   Bessemer,   12  per  cent,  per  ton 

^      furnace    ;  5010 

Jferrosilicon,   Bessemer,   13   per  cent,   per  ton 

furnace     54  10 

Ferrosilicon,   Bessemer,   14   per  cent,   per  ton, 

furnace    59  10 

Silvery  iron,   6  per  cent,  per  ton,  furnace!!.'  3200 

Silvery  iron.  7   per  cent,   per  Ion,  furnace 33  00 

Silvery  iron,   8   per  cent,   per  ton,  furnace 34  50 

Silvery  iron,    9  per  cent,   per  ton.  furnace 36  50 

Silvery  iron,  10  per  cent,  per  ton,  furnace.  ...  38  50 

Silvery  iron,   11  per  cent,  per  ton,  furnace.  ...  41  SO 

Silvery  iron,  12  per  cent,  per  ton,  furnace.  . . !  4510 

Perrotungsten,   per   lb.   contained    metal 8Sc.  to  SOc. 

Ferrochromium.  4  to  6  per  cent  carbon,  60  to 
70  per  cent  Cr.  per  lb.  contained  Cr.  de- 
livered       j2c 

Ferrochromium,  6  to  7  per  cent  carbon,' 60 '  to 

70  per  cent  Cr.,    per  lb 11,50c. 

Ferrovanadmm,  per  lb.  contained   vanadium..    $3.50  to    $4  00 
Ferrocarbontitanium,    15    to   18   per   cent,   per 

"*'  t°"    .' 200.00 

Fluxes  and  Refractories 

Fluorspar,   SO  per  cent  and  over  calcium   fluoride    not 
over   5    per   cent   silica,   per    net    ton    f.o.b.    Illinois 

and  Kentucky  mines   $22.00 

Fluorspar,  85  per  cent  and  over  calcium  fluoride,  not 
over  5  per  cent  silica,  per  net  ton  f.o.b.  Illinois 
and    Kentucky    mines    23.50 

Per  1000  f.o.b.  works: 

Fire  Clay:  High  Duty         Moderate   Duty 

Pennsylvania     $48.00  to  $51.00      $43.00  to  $46.00 

Maryland     50.00  to    53.00  45.00 

Ohio    45.00  to    47.00        40.00  to    43.00 

Kentucky     45.00  to    47.00        42.00  to    45.00 

Illinois     4S.00to    50.00        45.00  to    47.00 

Missouri     48.00  to    50.00        38.00  to    43.00 

Ground  fire  clay,   per  net  ton 6.50  to      9.50 

Silica  Brick: 

Pennsylvania     42.00  to    45.00 

Chicago    52.00 

Birmingham   48.00 

Ground  silica  clay,  per  net  ton 10.00 

Magnesite  Brick : 

Standard   size,   per    net   ton    (f.o.b.   Balti- 
more and  Chester,  Pa.) 65.00 

Grain  magnesite,  per  net  ton   (f.o.b.  Balti- 
more and  Chester,   Pa.) 40.00 

Chrome  Brick: 

Standard  size,  per  net  ton 50.00 

Semi-Finished  Steel,  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh  or 
Youngstown,  per  gross  ton 

Rolling  billets,  4-in.  and  over $42.50 

Rolling  billets.    2-in.   and   under 42.50 

Forging  billets,  ordinary  carbons 47.50 

Sheet  bars,  Bessemer 42.50 

Sheet   bars,    open-hearth 42.50 
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Slabs    $42.60 

Wire  rods,  common  soft,  base.  No.  6  to  V4-ln 61.00 

Wire  rods,  common  soft,  coarser  than  %-ln...$2.50  over  base 

Wire  rods,  screw  stock $5  per  ton  over  base 

Wire  rods,  carbon  0.20  to  0.40 $3  per  ton  over  base 

Wire  rods,  carbon  0.41  to  0.55 $5  per  ton  over  base 

Wire  rods,  carbon  0.56  to  0.75 $7.50  per  ton  over  base 

Wire  rods,  carbon  over  0.75 $10  per  ton  over  base 

Wire  rods,  acid  $15  per  ton  over  base 

Skelp,  grooved,  per  lb 2.40 

Skelp,  sheared,  per  lb 2.40 

Skelp,  universal,  per  lb 2  40 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel,  f.o.b.  !Mill 

Rails,  heavy,  per  gross  ton $43.00 

Rails,  light,  new  steel,  base,  per  lb 2.25c. 

Rails,  light,  rerolled,  base,  per  lb 2.10c.  to  2.15c. 

Spikes,  A-in.  and  larger,  base,  per  100  lb $3.15 

Spikes,  V4-in.,  A-in.  and  %-in..  base  per  100  lb.  $3.25  to    3.75 

Spikes,  A-in.,  base,  per  100  lb 3.25  to    3.75 

Spikes,  boat  and  barge,  base,  per  100  lb 3.50  to    3.75 

Track  bolts,  %-in.  and  smaller,  base,  per  100  lb.     4.15  to    4.50 
Track  bolts,  % -in.  and  larger,  base,  per  100  lb.  ,     4.75  to    5.50 

Tie  plates,   per   100   lb 2.55  to    2.60 

Angle  bars,   per  100  lb 2.76 

Bars,  common  iron,  base,  per  lb.,  Chicago  mill.  2.50c. 

Bars,  common  iron,   Philadelphia  mill 2.35c 

Bars,  common  iron,  Pittsburgh  mill 2.40c. 

Bars,  rails,  steel  reinforcing,  base,  per  lb 2.1dc.  to  2.25c. 

Ground  shafting,  base,  per  lb 3.65c. 

Cut  nails,  base,  per  keg $3.25 

S.  A.  E.  Semi-finished  Castellated  Nuts 

and 

U.  S.  S.  Semi-finished  Slotted  Nuts 

(To   jobbers   and   con.sumers   in    large    quantities   f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh) 

Per  1000 

S.  A.  E.  U.  S.  S. 

H-in $4.80  $4. SO 

■fs-in 5.50  6.00 

%-in 6.50  7.00 

A-in 9.00  9.50 

%-in 11.00  11.50 

ft-in 15.00  15.00 

%-in 19.50  20.00 

%-in -7 28.50  28.50 

'/s-in 37.00  37.50 

1    in 58.50  60.50 

1  %-in 88.00  97.00 

IH-in.    .  .  .- 132.00  132.00 

1%-in 176.00  176.00 

1%    220.00  220.00 

Larger    sizes — Prices    on    application 

Alloy  Steel 

S.A.B. 

Series  Bars 

Numbers  100  lb. 

2100    (%%  Nickel,  10  to  20  per  cent  Carbon) $3.50 

2300    (3%%  Nickel)    5.50 

2500    (5%  Nickel)    8.00 

3100    (Nickel   Chromium) 4.50 

3200    (Nickel  Chromium)    6.25 

3300    (Nickel  Chromium)   8.25 

3400    (Nickel  Chromium)    7.25 

5100    (Chromium  Steel)     4.00 

5200    (Chromium    Steel) 8.25 

6100    (Chromium  Vanadium  bars) 5.25 

6100   (Chromium  Vanadium  spring  steel) 5.00 

9250    (Silico  Manganese  spring  steel) 4.00 

Nicltel  Chrome  Vanadium   (0.60  Nickel,   0.50  Chromium, 

0.15  Vanadium)   5.50 

Chromium     Molybdenum     bars     (0.80 — 1.10     Chromium, 

0.25—0.40  Molybdenum)    4.75 

Chromium     Molybdenum,    bars     (0.50 — 0.70     Chromium, 

0.15—0.25  Molybdenum)    4.50 

Chromium  Molybdenum  spring  steel   (1 — 1.25  Chromium, 

0.30—0.50  Molybdenum)    4.50 

Above  prices  are  for  hot-rolled  alloy  steel  bars,  forging 
quality,  per  100  lb.  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh.  Billets  4  x  4  in.  and 
larger  are  $10  per  gross  ton  less  than  net  ton  price  for  bars 
of  same  analyses.  On  smaller  than  4  x  4-in.  billets  down 
to  and  including  2%-in.  sq.  there  is  a  size  extra  of  $10  per 
gross  ton;  on  billets  smaller  than  2%-in.  sq.,  the  net  ton  bar 
price  applies. 
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EARNINGS    INCREASE 


Steel  Corporation  Shows  Larger  Surplus  for 
Second  Quarter 

Chairman  Gary  Makes  Conservative  Statement  as 

to     Business     Conditions — Takes     Hopeful 

View  as  to  President  Harding's  Illness 

The  report  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation 
for  the  second  quarter  of  1923  shows  a  surplus  for  the 
second  time  since  the  first  quarter  of  1921,  when  the 
surplus  was  $2,816,905.  The  surplus  for  the  second 
quarter  of  1923  was  $7,205,412,  as  compared  with  $4,- 
859.351  for  the  first  quarter. 

The  net  earnings  for  the  second  quarter  of  1923 
were  $47,858,181,  compared  with  $34,780,069  for  the 
first  quarter.  The  usual  quarterly  dividends  of  1% 
per  cent  on  the  preferred  stock  and  1%  per  cent  on 
the  common  stock  were  declared.  Earnings  for  the  first 
and  second  quarters  of  1923  and  the  three  preceding 
years  were  as  follows: 
Quarters  1923  1922  1921  1920 

First $34,780,069      $19,339,985      $32,286,722     $42,089,019 

Second 47,858.181        27,286,945        21,892,016       43,155,705 

Third 27.468,339        18,918,058        48,051,540 

Fourth 27,552.392        19.612,033        43,877,862 

Net  earnings 

each  year     $101,647,671      $92,708,827   $177,174,126 

The  statement  of  the  earnings  for  the  second  quarter 
ending  June  30  shows  that  May  was  the  best  month  of 
the  three,  but  June  was  somewhat  better  than  April. 
The  statement  is  as  follows: 

Earnings 

Elarnings  Before 

Charging  Less : 

Interest  on   the  Interest  on 

Subsidiary  the  Subsidiary 

Companies'  Companies'             Balance 

Bonds  Bonds                         of 

Outstanding  Outstanding           Earnings 

April,     1923 $15,097,037  $697,049              $14,399,988 

May.       1923 18,392,070  693,395                 17.698.675 

June,      1923 16,450,923  691,405                 15,759,518 

$49,940,030  $2,081,849 

Net  earnings $47,858,181 

Less  charges  and  allowances  for  depreciation  and 

sinking  funds  on  bonds 13,029,797 

Net  income $34,828,384 

Deduct ;  Interest  for  the  quarter  on 
U.  S.  Steel  Corporation  bonds  out- 
standing     $4,706,772 

Premium  on  bonds  i-edeemed 257,500 

4,964,272 

Balance   $29,864,112 

r.iv  jiL-iKls   on   stocks   of   the  United   States   Steel 
Ci.ri.. .ration,  viz.: 

Ir.f.ired.   1%    per  cent $6,304,919 

•' iiv.n,   1%   percent 6,353,781 

12,658,700 

_  $17,205,412 

Less  sums  appropriated  and  expended,  account 
of  additions,  improvements  or  betterinents  to 
plants  and  properties 10,000,000 

Surplus  for  the  quarter $7,205,412 

Judge  Gary's  Statement 

Judge  Gary  was  asked  whether  he  would  care  to 
explain  the  item  of  $10,000,000  shown  in  the  quarterly 
report  as  indicating  sums  appropriated  and  expended  or 
to  be  expended  on  account  of  additions,  improvements 
or  betterments  to  plants  and  properties.  In  reply  he 
said: 

"That  is  for  the  purpose  of  accurately  informing 
the  public  of  the  fact  that  our  surplus  does  not  neces- 
sarily mean  that  we  have  an  amount  in  cash  equal  to 
that.  We  are  e3q)ending  regularly  about  $5,000,000 
monthly  for  account  of  new  properties,  extensions  to 
our  plants,  improvements  of  our  own,  and  while  a  large 
portion  of  that  is  always  properly  credited  to  capital, 
yet  as  it  has  been  expended  it  is  not  capital  or  surplus 
which  is  available  for  the  payment  of  dividends.  We 
are  proposing  to  get  our  accounts  into  such  shape  that 
on  their  face  they  will  explain  this  to  the  stockholders, 


so  that  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  inquire  at  stock- 
holders' meetings  if  our  properly  shown  surplus  is  avail- 
able for  dividends  and  why  it  is  that  we  do  not  increase 
our  dividends." 

Business  Conditions 

On  being  asked  as  to  the  steel  business,  especially 
as  to  prospects  for  the  immediate  future,  Judge  Gary 
said: 

"No  one  can  prognosticate  definitely  and  with  cer- 
tainty what  the  progress  of  business  will  be,  even  for 
the  next  few  months.  If  one  makes  a  prediction  which 
subsequent  events  prove  was  not  justified  there  is  apt 
to  be  adverse  criticism.  Consequently,  as  some  of  you 
at  least  know,  we  always  try  to  be  very  careful  with 
regard  to  what  we  say  of  the  future. 

"There  has  been  some  diminution  in  new  business 
during  the  last  thirty  or  forty  days.  That  is  seasonable 
— natural  for  the  summer  months,  and  therefore  not 
at  all  surprising.  At  the  present  time  our  new  orders 
are  not  quite  as  large  as  our  shipments,  and,  of  course, 
if  that  should  continue  for  a  long  period  our  shipments 
would  necessarily  decrease,  but  if  our  orders  continue 
to  be  as  large  as  they  are  now,  with  the  large  tonnages 
on  the  books  unfilled  and  unshipped,  there  should  be 
enough  business  to  keep  us  going  practically  full  for 
a  long  period. 

"Of  course,  I  would  not  make  any  statement  that 
would  have  a  tendency  to  hurt  business  of  any  kind. 
and  I  would  not  intentionally  say  anything  that  would 
make  anyone  more  hopeful  of  the  future  than  the  facts 
justify.  I  think  I  am  justified  in  saying,  however,  that 
from  "the  standpoint  of  the  manufacturer  we  should  feel 
very  well  satisfied  with  the  present  situation.  Now,  as 
always,  things  may  happen  to  cause  a  relaxation  of 
business,  because  capital  is  timid.  People  hesitate  to 
act;  they  postpone  purchases  until  they  can  see  a  little 
more  clearly  in  the  future.  No  man  can  say  certainly 
that  he  knows  there  may  not  be  interruptions  to  our 
present  progress  and  prosperity.  On  the  other  hand, 
as  I  see  it,  no  one  is  justified  in  saying  that  such  will 
occur  in  the  immediate  future." 

President  Harding's  Illness 

The  sickness  of  the  President  was  mentioned,  and 
Judge  Gary  said: 

"I  understand  from  the  latest  bulletin  that  President 
Harding  is  much  improved,  and  I  do  not  believe  his 
illness  will  be  prolonged.  I  hear  that  all  the  people 
in  Washington  and  nearly  everyone  away  from  there 
are  praying  for  his  recovery.  That  means  more  to  the 
President  than  hundreds  of  doctors.  Mrs.  Harding, 
brave,  wise,  patient,  is  of  immense  benefit  to  her  hus- 
band just  at  this  time.  She  is  a  very  high  type.  1 
expect  to  see  Mr.  Harding  on  the  way  to  recovery  in 
the  near  future.  He  has  a  very  good  Cabinet,  a  very 
able  vice-president — one  of  the  ablest  we  have  ever  had 
— and  even  if  Mr.  Harding  should  not  be  able  to  do 
much,  if  any,  work  for  the  next  three  months,  which 
I  think  is  not  possible,  the  affairs  of  this  country  would 
go  on  just  the  same." 


I 


A  reorganization  committee  of  stockholders  of  the 
Winther  Motors,  Inc.,  Kenosha,  Wis.,  reports  that  it 
has  been  guaranteed  sufficient  support  to  enable  it  to 
make  an  acceptable  bid  for  the  entire  property  intact, 
with  adequate  surplus  for  working  capital  to  resume  the 
operation  immediately  upon  transfer.  A  new  corpora- 
tion with  $.500,000  capital  stock  will  be  formed.  The 
Winther  company,  capitalized  at  $4,200,000,  was  de- 
clared bankrupt  Feb.  10  and  scheduled  liabilities  at 
$655,034  and  assets  at  $1,038,722.  Edward  C.  Kraemer, 
1204  Twenty-eighth  Street,  Milwaukee,  is  secretary  of 
the  reorganization  committee. 


Creditors  of  the  Mitchell  Motors  Co.,  Inc.,  Racine, 
Wis.,  bankrupt,  at  a  meeting  held  July  23  to  receive  the 
report  of  the  appraisers,  authorized  the  trustee,  Her- 
bert F.  John.son,  to  receive  private  bids  for  30  days, 
and  if  no  satisfactory  bid  is  received  then  to  offer  the 
property  at  public  auction.  The  appraisal  shows  a 
going  value  of  $1,819,8.51. 
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New  York,  July  '.',1. 

The  markets  continue  ciuiet  and  generally  uninler- 
f.stin;;.  Buying  of  copper  !.<;  light  and  prices  are  ea.sier. 
The  tin  market  is  dull  and  quotations  are  lower.  Specu- 
lative buying  in  lead  has  advanced  prices.  Prices  for 
zinc  are  higher,  due  to  unusual  conditions. 

Copper. — The  electrolytic  copper  market  has  been 
exceedingly  quiet.  The  chief  buying  has  been  for  ex- 
port, but  this  has  not  been  large.  Domestic  orders  have 
been  few  and  as  a  result  there  have  been  some  con- 
cessions in  quotations.  Electrolytic  copper  for  delivery 
the  rest  of  this  year  is  quoted  at  14.62%c.,  delivered, 
or  14.37%c.,  refinery,  with  the  possibility  that  on  de- 
sirable business  these  levels  could  be  shaded  slightly. 
One  seller  reports  inquiries  for  about  2000  tons,  only  a 
small  portion  of  which  has  resulted  in  orders.  Lake 
copper  is  quoted  at  14.87  V^c,  delivered. 

Copper  Averages. — The  average  price  of  Lake 
copper  for  the  month  of  July,  based  on  daily  quotations 
in  The  Iron  Age,  was  14.94c.  The  average  price  of 
electrolytic  copper  was  14.39c.,  refinery,  or  H.64c.,  de- 
li veivd." 

'I'in. — The  market  has  been  exceedingly  dull  and  the 
better  tone,  which  was  manifested  a  week  ago,  has 
given  way  to  very  little  interest,  particularly  by  con- 
sumers. Not  more  than  300  to  400  tons  of  Straits  tin 
was  sold  during  the  week,  according  to  reliable  esti- 
mates. Even  dealers  have  shown  very  little  activity. 
On  the  New  York  Metal  Exchange  a  little  business  was 
done,  possibly  100  tons,  mostly  futures.  The  market 
is  devoid  of  interesting  features,  the  chief  interest  cen- 
tering in  statistics  for  July,  available  tomorrow.  Spot 
Straits  tin  was  quoted  today  in  a  very  quiet  market  at 
.38.75c.,  New  York.  The  London  market  yesterday  was 
about  £.3  lower  than  on  July  24,  with  spot  standard 
(|Uoted  at  £184,  17s.  6d.,  future  standard  at  £18.5  17s.  M. 
and  spot  Straits  at  £188  7s.  6d.  Arrivals  this  far  this 
month  have  been  5205  tons,  with  4547  tons  reported 
afloat. 

Lead. — The  market  has  developed  decided  strength, 
which  is  attributed  to  demand  from  dealers  and  opera- 
tors who  have  been  bidding  the  market  up.  By  some 
sellers  consumers  are  reported  as  quite  inactive  and  by 
others  as  buying  considerably.  On  Thursday,  July  26, 
the  leading  interest  again  advanced  its  price  25  points, 
to  6.500.,  New  York,  the  outside  market  having  already 
excetxled  this  figure.  Quotations  today  in  the  outside 
market  are  6.75c.,  New  York,  and  6.65c.,  St.  Louis. 
Lead  in  carload  lots  for  shipment  from  St.  Louis  has 
sold  here  as  high  as  6.90c. 

/inc. — Within  the  week  the  price  of  prime  Western 
has  advanced  about  20  points  to  6.30c.,  St.  Louis,  or 
6.6.5c.,  New  York,  for  August  shipment.  The  premium 
for  September  and  October  is  about  five  points  each 
month  over  the  August  price.  Domestic  demand  is  ex- 
ceedingly light  and  consumers  are  buying  only  what 
they  need,  which  is  not  much.  The  strength  of  the 
market  therefore  is  attributed  to  an  advance  in  London 
I)rice.<  and  to  the  firmness  of  ore  prices  here.  There  is 
oven  some  prospect  of  export  to  England. 

.Nickel. — Quotations  for  shot  and  ingot  nickel  are 
unchanged  at  29c.  to  32c.  per  lb.,  with  electrolytic  nickel 
held  at  32c.  by  the  leading  producers.     In  the  outside 


spot   maiket  quotations   for  shot  and  ingot  nickel  are 
29c.  to  32c.  per  lb. 

Antimony. — The  market  for  Chinese  antimony  con- 
tinues to  gather  strength  at  7.70c.  to  7.80c.,  Now  York, 
duty  paid,  for  wholesale  lots  for  prompt  and  early 
delivery. 

Aluminum. — Virgin  metal,  98  to  99  per  cent  pure,  is 
(|Uoted  by  importers  in  wholesale  lots  at  26.50c.  to  27c. 
per  lb..  New  York,  duty  paid,  in  such  cases  where  they 
can  obtain  it  from  their  principals.  No  quotations  are 
made  public  by  the  leading  domestic  producer. 

Old  Metals. — Business  continues  quiet  with  a  slug- 
gish market.     Dealers'  selling  prices  are  as  follows: 

Cents 
Per  Lb. 

Copper,  lieavy  and  crucible 14.25 

Copper,  heavy  and   wire 1.3.2,'. 

Copper,   light  and  bottoms 11.25 

Heav>-    machine    coinpn.sitoii 11.00 

Brass,    heavy    8.25 

Brass,    light    7.00 

No.  1  red  bra.ss  or  I'omp"   n   'Minings...      9.00 


>Io.  1  yellow  rod  bra.s.-^  lu m. 

.ead.   heavy    

7.50 

5.50 

Chicago 


Chicago,  July  31. — Tendencies  in  the  metals  are 
uneven,  tin  having  declined,  while  lead  and  spelter  have 
advanced.  The  advance  in  lead  does  not  appear  to 
have  much  foundation  in  sales,  but  there  has  been  a 
fair  amount  of  buying  on  the  rise  in  zinc  and  many 
consumers  are  of  the  belief  that  this  commodity  has 
been  too  low.  Among  the  old  metals  lead  pipe  and  zinc 
have  gone  up  in  sympathy  with  the  virgin  materials. 
We  quote  in  carload  lots.  Lake  copper,  15.25c.;  tin, 
40.50c.;  lead,  6.75c.;  spelter,  6.30c.;  antimony,  8.50c., 
in  less  than  carload  lots.  On  old  metals  we  quote  cop- 
per wire,  crucible  shapes  and  copper  clips,  11.50c.; 
copper  bottoms,  10c.;  red  brass,  8.50c.;  yellow  brass, 
6c.;  lead  pipe,  5c.;  zinc,  4c.;  pewter,  No.  1,  20c.;  tin 
foil,  22.50c.;  block  tin,  27.50c.;  all  buying  prices  for 
less  than  carload  lots. 


GERMAN  IRON  AND  STEEL  UP 


Falling  Mark   Exchange   and   Boosting   of   Prices 
Running  a  Lively  Race 

(By  Radiogram) 

Berlin,  Germany,  July  30. — Hematite  iron  is  now 
quoted  at  14,213,000  m.  per  metric  ton  ($13.72  per 
gross  ton,  at  95<;.  per  1,000,000  m.)  Foundry  iron  No. 
1  has  been  advanced  by  the  Pig  Iron  Association  to 
12,960,000  m.  ($12.51),  from  the  4,787,000  m.  prevail- 
ing during  the  two  previous  weeks  ($10.21  on  July  23 
and  $20  on  July  16). 

Steel  ingots  have  been  pegged  by  the  Stahlbund  at 
18,750,000  m.  ($18.10),  compared  with  7,630,000  m. 
($16.28  at  21c.  exchange)  last  week. 

Steel  bars  are  now  at  the  ingot  price  of  18,750,000 
m.  (0.81c.  per  lb.),  compared  with  10,995,000  m.  (1.05c. 
per  lb.)  last  week. 

Thin  steel  sheets  have  been  advanced  to  31,257,000 
m.  (1.35c.  per  lb.),  compared  with  18,149,000  m.  (1.7.3c. 
per  lb.)   last  week. 

The  Allis-Chalmers  Mfg.  Co.  reports  sales  of  $6,082,- 
079  in  the  quarter  ended  June  30,  against  $4,778,863 
billed  in  the  same  period  last  year.  Net  profits,  after 
taxes  and  expenses,  were  $628,418,  equal  to  $1.30  per 
share  on  common  stock,  against  $799,796  in  that  period 
of  1922.  Net  profits  in  the  first  half  year  of  1923  were 
$1,097,108,  against  $578,529  in  that  period  of  1922. 


W.  H.  Barr,  president  of  the  National  Founders' 
Association  and  president  of  the  Lumen  Bearing  Co., 
Buffalo,  addressed  a  party  of  Youngstown  business  men 
last  week.  Invitations  for  the  meeting  were  sent  out 
by  President  James  A.  Campbell  of  the  Youngstown 
Sheet  &  Tube  Co.  Mr.  Barr  regards  the  business  out- 
look as  favorable. 
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FRANK    PURNELL 


Youngstowii  Steel  and  Tube  Change  in 

Personnel 

YouNGSTOWN,  July  31. — William  C.  Reilly  and 
Frank  Purnell  were  named  vice-presidents  and  Walter 
E.  Watson,  general  manager  of  sales,  of  the  Youngs- 
town  Sheet  &  Tube  Ck).,  Tuesday,  at  a  meeting  of 
directors.  Elmer  T.  Mc- 
Cleary  was  appointed 
manager  of  the  new  and 
enlarged  Youngstown  dis- 
trict of  the  company;  C. 
M.  Lingle,  manager  of  the 
company's  coal  properties, 
and  F.  H.  Gordon,  general 
superintendent  of  the 
property  at  Zanesville, 
Ohio,  acquired  by  the  pur- 
chase of  the  Steel  &  Tube 
Co.,  Chicago.  The  direc- 
tors elected  F.  R.  Wahl, 
Chicago,  assistant  secre- 
tary. Mr.  Wahl,  who  is 
familiar  with  Illinois 
laws,  will  be  in  charge  of 
the  company's  coi'porate 
offices  in  Chicago,  estab- 
lished when  it  took  out 
an  Illinois  charter.  J.  C. 
Argetsinger,  a  corporation  lawyer  of  Youngstown,  be- 
comes assistant  to  Leroy  Manchester,  general  counsel. 
The  action  of  the  board  becomes  effective  Aug.  1. 
Other  promotions  are  yet  to  be  made  in  the  operating 
department. 

Mr.  Puraell  comes  to  the  Sheet  &  Tube  Company 
from  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Export  Corporation,  of  which 
he  was  vice-president.  He 
was  previously  in  the 
sales  organization  of  the 
Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube 
Co.  President  Campbell 
states  that  Mr.  Purnell 
will  practically  be  his  as- 
sistant. 

Vice-President  Charles 
Snelling  Robinson  will  be 
in  charge  of  all  opera- 
tions, including  ore,  coal 
and  limestone  properties. 
Mr.  Reilly  will  continue  as 
assistant  to  Mr.  Robinson, 
He  has  been  with  the  com- 
pany since  1900. 

Mr.  Purnell,  the  nev> 
executive  vice  -  president , 
grew  up  with  the  Sheet  i.<r 
Tube  Company.  During 
the  war  he  went  to  Wash- 
ington as  assistant  to  J.  Leonard  Replogle,  in  charge  of 
the  steel  section  of  the  War  Industries  Board.  Upon 
conclusion  of  that  service,  he  went  to  New  York,  Jan.  1, 
1919,  to  be  a  vice-president  of  the  Consolidated  Steel  Cor- 
poration, the  export  agency  for  a  group  of  independent 
steel  companies.  On  the  dissolution  of  that  company  he 
assumed  the  management  of  the  export  subsidiary  of 
the  Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation.  He  returns  to  the 
Sheet  &  Tube  organization  at  the  express  request  of 
President  Campbell. 

For  operating  purposes  the  Sheet  &  Tube  properties 
have  been  divided  into  two  districts  known  as  the 
Youngstown  and  Chicago  districts.  The  Youngstown 
district  will  embrace  the  properties  at  Youngstown, 
East  Young.stown,  Struthers,  Hubbard  and  Zanesville. 
The  Chicago  district  will  embrace  the  Mark  and  Iro- 
quois works  at  Chicago,  and  the  properties  at  Evanston, 
111.,  and  Kalamazoo,  Mich.  The  manager  of  the 
Chicago  district  has  not  yet  been  named. 

Mr.  McCleary,  manager  of  the  Youngstown  district, 
has  been  since  1912  assistant  general  superintendent  of 
the  Sheet  &  Tube  Company,  with  which  he  has  been 
connected  since  1906.  He  started  with  the  company  as 
a  chemist,  having  previously  served  the  Carnegie  Steel 
Co.  in  a  similar  capacity  in  the  blast  furnace  depai't- 


WALTER  E.   WATSON 


ment.  In  1909  he  was  made  assistant  superintendent 
of  blast  furnaces  and  the  steel  department  of  the  Sheet 
&  Tube  company. 

Mr.  Watson,  the  general  sales  manager  and  form- 
erly assistant  general  sales  manager,  has  been  with 
the  company  10  years.  He  came  to  the  Sheet  &  Tube 
company  from  Labelle  Iron  Works  Co.,  which  he 
served  as  assistant  manager  of  sales.  He  had  pre- 
viously been  in  the  sales  department  of  the  National 
Tube  Co  He  is  an  official  in  several  subsidiary  com- 
panies of  the  Sheet  &  Tube  company. 

F.  W.  Gordon,  made  general  superintendent  of  the 
Zanesville  plant,  was  previously  superintendent  of  this 
property. 

The  property  at  Mayville,  Wis.,  including  two  blast 
furnaces,  ore  mines  and  a  farm,  will  be  operated  inde- 
pendently, and  a  manager  is  yet  to  be  named  for  these 
holdings. 

James  A.  Campbell  has  been  president  of  the  com- 
pany for  19  of  the  23  years  of  its  existence.  During 
that  period  it  has  expanded  from  humble  beginning  to 
a  corporation  employing  25,000  men,  with  property  and 
interests  throughout  the  country  and  in  foreign  lands. 
Its  various  holdings  are  conservatively  valued  at  $250,- 
000,000.  It  can  produce  over  3,000,000  tons  of  mate- 
rials annually,  6  per  cent  of  the  aggregate  capacity  of 
the  country. 


PERSONAL 


W.  H.  Stewart,  who  has  been  sales  agent  at  Mon- 
treal, Canada,  for  Bethlehem  products,  has  been  named 
to  succeed  Frank  Purnell  in  position  and  duties  as 
vice-president  of  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Export  Corpora- 
tion. Mr.  Stewart  took  up  his  new  work  in  New  York 
on  Aug.  1. 

Alexander  D.  Darragh,  formerly  manager  of  the 
plate,  shape  and  bar  division  of  the  Consolidated  Steel 
Corporation,  New  York,  sailed  last  week  for  Mexico 
City,  where  he  will  undertaike  certain  special  duties  with 
the  Consolidated  Rolling  Mills  &  Foundries  Co.,  which 
has  a  steel  plant  and  foundry  at  Mexico  City.  He  will 
remain  in  Mexico  at  least  six  months. 

Frank  B.  Zeller,  for  15  years  connected  with  the 
New  York  Air  Brake  Co.,  New  York,  has  resigned  as 
purchasing  agent,  effective  Aug.  15. 

Armand  Alexandre  has  resigned  as  vice-president 
of  the  Harry  Benjamin  Equipment  Co.,  St.  Louis,  and 
has  returned  to  his  birthplace,  Paris,  France,  to  make 
his  future  home  with  his  aged  parents.  Mr.  Alex- 
andre came  to  America  20  years  ago.  He  was  with 
the  Ohio  Iron  &  Metal  Co.,  Chicago,  10  years,  and 
with  the  Benjamin  company  10  years.  He  became  an 
American  citizen  five  years  ago. 

A.  H.  Vollmer,  who  has  been  resident  manager 
at  Cleveland  for  the  Domhoff  &  Joyce  Co.,  pig  iron 
and  coke,  has  been  transferred  to  Chicago,  where  he 
will  be  resident  manager  after  Aug.  1.  He  will  be 
succeeded  at  Cleveland  by  G.  K.  Connelly,  formerly 
of  the   St.  Louis  office. 

H.  B.  Kraut,  who  has  been  export  sales  manager 
in  the  machine  tool  division  of  Jos.  T.  Ryerson  &  Son. 
Inc.,  has  resigned  his  position. 

Charles  Williams,  formerly  superintendent  of  the 
Baldt  Works,  Penn  Seaboard  Steel  Corporation,  Phila- 
delphia, has  been  appointed  steel  works  manager  for 
Henry  Disston  &  Sons,  Inc.,  Tacony,  Philadelphia. 
Formerly  he  was  identified  with  the  American  Steel 
&  Wire  Co.  in  the  Pittsburgh  district. 

William  E.  Bradford,  inventor  of  the  Bradford 
ingot  mold,  has  been  made  superintendent  of  open 
hearth  department,  Baldt  Works,  New  Castle,  Del., 
of  the  Penn  Seaboard  Steel  Corporation. 

Ralph  W,  McPhee,  who  resigned  a  few  weeks  ago 
from  Henry  Pels  &  Co.,  New  York,  to  join  the  Black- 
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liiiin-Hill-McKce  Machinery  Co.,  St.  Louis,  has  bocn 
iiKulc  vict'-presHlent  of  that  company. 

Richard  W.  Alexander  has  resigned  as  vice-presi- 
ikiit  of  the  Eciuitable  Trust  Co.,  Baltimore,  to  become 
\  ite-president  and  treasurer  of  the  Poole  EnjjincerinB 
.V:  Machine  Co.,  also  of  Baltimore,  of  which  he  has 
lucn  a  director  for  some  time.  He  will  remain  as  a 
■  lirector  of  the  trust  company. 

James  T.  Wilson,  vice-president  and  assistant  gen- 
eral manager  Nash  Motors  Co.,  Kenosha,  Wis.,  has 
lioen  appointed  general  manager  of  the  Nash  four- 
cylinder  car  division,  Milwaukee,  but  will  continue  to 
direct  production  of  the  main  works  in  Kenosha,  where 
six-cylinder  passenger  cars  and  Nash  motor  trucks 
are  built.  James  E.  Auten,  purchasing  agent  LaFay- 
ctte  Motors  Corporation,  Milwaukee,  a  Nash  interest, 
has  been  installed  as  works  manager  of  the  four-cylin- 
der car  plant. 

Guy  Bayley  of  Sanderson  &  Porter,  consulting  engi- 
neers. New  York,  is  now  in  Cleveland  at  the  plant  of 
the  Anderson  Rolled  Gear  Co.,  making  an  investiga- 
tion for  Sanderson  &  Porter  with  regard  to  arranging 
for  an  expansion  of  the  manufacture  of  rolled  gears. 


OBITUARY 


Sir  John  Strathearn  Hendrie,  president  Hamil- 
ton Bridge  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ont.,  died  at  Johns 
Hopkins  Hospital,  Baltimore,  following  an  operation 
on  July  17,  aged  65  years.  Sir  John  was  connected 
with  numerous  manufacturing  and  financial  organiza- 
tions, was  formerly  lieutenant  governor  of  Ontario  and 
served  in  the  Ontario  legislature. 

Charles  S.  Hubbard,  at  one  time  secretary  of  the 
H.  M.  Myers  Co.,  shovel  manufacturer,  Beaver  Falls, 
Pa.,  and  later  resident  manager  of  that  plant,  when  it 
was  absorbed  by  the  Ames  Shovel  &  Tool  Co.,  Boston, 
was  found  dead  in  a  room  in  the  Duquesne  Club,  Pitts- 
burgh, on  the  evening  of  July  27.  Death  was  attrib- 
uted to  heart  disease.  He  was  born  in  Minneapolis 
67  years  agx),  but  when  very  young  went  to  Pittsburgh 
with  his  parents.  He  was  educated  'n  the  public 
schools  of  that  city  and  at  the  Western  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  now  the  University  of  Pittsburgh, 
from  which  he  was  graduated  with  the  class  of  1880. 
He  served  as  director  of  the  Pittsburgh  Department 
of  Puhlic  Safety  for  four  years,  beginning  in  1914,  and 
as  city  treasurer  for  a  like  term,  'beginning  in  1918. 
He  served  from  1915  to  1919  as  president  of  the 
Duquesne  Club. 

Claude  R.  Wilson,  president  International  Fuel 
&  Iron  Corporation,  Pittsiburgh,  and  an  active  figure 
in  the  distribution  of  coal,  coke,  iron  and  steel,  died 
in  Chicago,  July  28.  He  was  born  in  Huntington,  Ind., 
40  years  ago  and  came  to  Pittsburgh  in  about  1903. 
He  was  a  memtier  of  the  New  York  Club,  New  York, 
the  Manufacturers  Club,  Philadelphia,  and  the  Pitts- 
burgh Athletic  Association.  Mrs.  Wilson  and  a  son, 
Raymond  S.  Wilson,  survive. 


John  William  Peterson,  president-treasurer, 
Richardson-Phenix  Co.,  Milwaukee,  division  of  S.  F. 
Bowser  &  Co.,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind..  died  July  24  following 
an  operation.  He  was  47  years  of  age  and  prominent 
as  an  engineer  and  production  executive  in  the  field 
of  automatic  lubricating  devices. 

William  Velte,  inventor  of  the  Velte  gas  reversing 
valve  for  open-hearth  furnaces,  died  at  his  home  near 
Mars,  Pa.,  July  17.  He  was  born  in  Germany  74 
years  ago  and  was  actively  engaged  in  the  foundry 
and  machine  business  in  the  Pittsburgh  district  since 
1872.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  the  active  head 
of  the  Velte  Foundry  &  Machine  Co.,  Mars.  Mr.  Velte  is 
survived  by  his  widow,  two  sons  and  six  daughters.  One 
son,  Ralph  C.  Velte,  is  general  sales  manager  of  the 
Valley    Mould    &    Iron    Corporation,    Sharpsville,    Pa., 


while  the  other,  Lawrence  H.  Velte,  is  associated  with 
the  Velte  company. 

David  N.  Barker,  who  for  41  years  was  connected 
with  the  Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Corporation,  22  years 
as  manager  of  the  Chicago  office  and  warehou.se,  died 
on  July  21  at  his  home  at  Evanston,  111.,  aged  79  years. 
Mr.  Barker  retired  from  active  work  in  1916.  He  was 
born  at  Homer,  N.  Y.,  in  1844  and  spent  his  early 
life  on  a  farm.  He  went  into  business  at  Waukegan, 
111.,  later  entering  the  Chicago  office  of  the  Jones  & 
Laughlin  company,  of  which  he  became  manager  in 
1894,  retaining  that  position  up  to  the  time  of  his 
retirement  seven  years  ago.  He  was  a  director  of 
the  State  Bank  of  Chicago  and  a  stockholder  in  the 
Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Corporation. 

Thomas  B.  Conroy,  president  Conroy  Boiler  &  Tank 
Works,  Chicago,  died  at  his  home  in  Chicago,  July  29, 
at  the  age  of  62. 


British  Iron  and  Steel  Market 

(Continued  from  page  303) 

shipments  up  to  and  after  the  end  of  September.  There 
is  a  fair  export  inquiry,  including  Japan,  Scandinavia 
and  the  Continent. 

Galvanized  sheets  are  strong,  with  an  upward  ten- 
dency. There  have  been  large  sales  to  India  and  other 
markets.  The  works  now  are  fully  sold  to  the  end  of 
September.  India  is  inquiring  for  October  to  Decem- 
ber shipment  and  fully  20,000  tons  already  have  been 
sold. 

Black  sheets  are  firmer  on  the  Far  Eastern  demand, 
24  gage  being  sold  at  £13  IDs.  (2.75c.  per  lb.). 

We    quote    per   gross    ton,   except   where   otherwise 
stated,  f.o.b.  makers'  works,  with  American  equivalent 
figured  at  $4.56  per  £1,  as  follows: 
Durham  coke,  delivered  £2      IVaS. 

Bilbao  Rubio  ore! 1      4 

Cleveland  No.  1  foundry      5    1.5 

Cle\  eland  No  3  foundry      5      4 

Cleveland  No  4  foundry      5      0 

Cleveland  No    4  foige  4    IVii 

Cleveland    basic  5      5 

East   Coast    mixed  5      0 

Fen  jm-inganese  IS      0 

Pen  imanganehe*  20      0 

Rails,    bO  lb    and  up  9      0  to  £9 

LiUets  7      5  to    8 

Sh  et  md  tin  plate  bar*? 


$9.46 

5.47 

26.22 

23.72 

22.23 

23.94 

22.80 

82.08 

91.20 

41.04  to 

$43.32 

33.06  to 

36.48 

41.61 

5.14  to 

5.17 

C.  per  Lb. 

1.93  to 

2.04 

2.54  to 

2.65 

2.04  to 

2.14 

1.88  to 

1.98 

1.83  to 

1.93 

2.19  to 

2,29 

3.77  to 

3.87 

Steel    hoops  12      0  &   12    10'  2.44   &       2.54» 
Cold    rolled    steel    strip 

20    g  17      5  3.51 
Cotton  ties  Indian  speci 

fications  15      0  3.05 

♦Export  price.     tEx-ship,  Tees,  nominal. 

Continental  Prices,  All  F.   O.  B.   Channel  Ports, 
Delivery  as  Specified 

Foundry  pig  iron  ; 

Belgium     £5      5s.  to  £5    7y2S.$23.94  to  $24.51 

France     5      5  to    5    7%       23.94  to    24.51 

Luxemburg     5      5  to    5    7%       23.94  to    24.51 

Billets: 

Belgium     7      5  33.06 

France     7      5  33.06 

Merchant  bars  :  C.  per  Lb. 

Belgium    7  17ii  to    S     0            1.60  to      1.63 

Luxemburg     8      0  to    8      5  1.63  to      1.6S 

France     7  10  1.53 

Joists   (beams)  : 

Belgium    7      TV,  to    7   10  1.50  to       1.53 

Luxemburg     7  15  1.58 

France     7  10  to    7   12y2        1.53  to      1.55 

%-in.  plates : 

Belgium    8      5  to    S   10  1.68  to      1.73 

I'j-ln.  plates : 

Luxemburg     7  15  1.5S 

Belgium     7  10  1.5u 
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MARKED  IMPROVEMENT 


More  Active  Inquiry  and  Buying  Reported  in  the 
Youngstown   District 

YouNGSTOWN,  July  31. — Valley  independents  re- 
port substantial  improvement  in  inquiry  and  in  buying 
the  past  ten  days,  with  prospects  of  still  further  bet- 
terment. Sales  executives  state  that  the  aggi-egate 
of  small  orders  received  since  the  middle  of  July  is 
helping  to  stabilize  operating  schedules.  There  has 
been  no  unusual  demand,  but  a  marked  change  as  com- 
pared with  buying  conditions  extending  over  the  pre- 
vious 30  or  45-day  period. 

"The  past  week  has  been  better  than  other  weeks 
in  July,"  states  an  executive  of  the  Youngstown  Sheet 
&  Tube  Co.  "Inquiries  were  more  numerous  and  sales 
show  increases.  The  general  feeling  in  the  industry 
is  that  buying  will  shortly  be  resumed  for  the  usual 
run  of  fall  business.  Conditions  look  somewhat 
brighter  than  they  did  earlier  in  the  month." 

Buying  of  sheets  and  the  larger  sizes  of  pipe  is  slow, 
but  the  demand  for  wire  products,  the  smaller  sizes  of 
pipe,  plates  and  bars  continues  favorable.  As  a  whole, 
steel  makers  see  little  cause  for  complaint,  pointing 
out  that  there  is  usually  a  recession  during  the  summer 
months,  as  compared  with  the  spring  and  fall. 

The  Sheet  &  Tube  company  is  now  making  ship- 
ments of  pipe  from  its  Western  properties,  purchased 
from  the  Steel  &  Tube  Co.,  to  the  western  and  south- 
western oil  fields.  The  California  oil  developments 
have  created  a  substantial  demand  this  year  for  tubes, 
especially  the  larger  sizes.  The  California  field  re- 
quires deep-well  drilling  in  many  cases. 

Uncertainty  as  to  Sheet  Prices 

There  appears  to  be  much  uncertainty  with  respect 
to  the  actual  prices  applying  on  black  sheet  tonnage. 
Whereas  some  of  the  leading  independent  sheet  makers 
in  this  territory  aver  they  are  adhering  to  the  official 
3.85c.  quotation  on  the  base  gage,  it  is  certain  that  the 
smaller  makers  are  cutting  below  this  figure  in  order 
to  balance  their  order  books.  Buyers  insist  they  are 
obtaining  supplies  below  the  market  quotations. 

The  Trumbull  Steel  Co.  has  installed  equipment  for 


the  production  of  highly  finished  sheets,  used  exten- 
sively by  the  automobile  industry,  and  is  devoting  a 
portion  of  its  capacity  to  manufacture  of  this  grade  of 
sheets.    This  is  helping  to  take  up  the  slack. 

Price    Trend   Downward 

It  is  the  general  anticipation  that  steel  prices  are 
headed  toward  lower  levels.  Pig  iron  and  scrap  have 
already  made  sizable  declines,  though  steel  makers 
contend  that  scrap  was  unduly  high.  Decline  in  scrap 
prices  has  caused  a  revival  in  demand  from  melters 
who  turned  to  iron  supply  when  heavy  melting  ad- 
vanced to  $26  and  $27  per  ton. 

Due  to  the  competition  from  certain  grades  of  skelp, 
makers  of  hot-rolled  strip  have  been  obliged  to  make 
sharp  cuts  in  quotations  to  secure  business.  Reduc- 
tions as  much  as  $6  per  ton  on  the  ordinary  gages  are 
mentioned  in  this  connection. 

Consumers  in  general  have  been  cutting  their  stocks" 
and  buying  on  a  hand-to-mouth  basis,  largely  to  meet 
cuiTent  requirements.  It  is  the  belief  of  some  sales 
executives  that  demand  will  continue  for  some  tinn'  to 
be  dominated  by  such  needs. 

The  leading  independent  tin  plate  interest  in  this 
territory  is  booked  for  the  quarter  on  tin  plate,  and 
consumers  are  already  beginning  to  inquire  about 
fourth  quarter  prices.  As  yet  these  have  not  been 
named.  Indications  are  that  the  company  will  end  the 
quarter  with  considerable  unfilled  tonnage,  which  will 
lap  over  into  the  fourth  quarter.  As  is  usually  the 
case  in  the  tin  plate  market,  large  consumers  are  being 
given  preferential  treatment,  and  a  price  of  $5.25  to 
such  interests,  in  comparison  with  the  nominal  $5..5P 
quotation,   is   mentioned. 

Cold-rolled  strip  is  still  in  firm  demand,  and  hot 
strip  deliveries  are  possible  in  three  to  four  weeks. 

Sheet  bars  have  recently  sold  in  this  territory  at 
$40  per  ton,  while  at  least  two  interests  have  sold  round 
lots  of  standard  basic  pig  iron  at  $25. 

Merchant  bars  appear  to  be  holding  at  2.40c.,  though 
reports  of  concessions  are  appearing  with  much  more 
frequency  and  persistency. 

In  many  respects,  the  market  exhibits  unmistakable 
downward  tendencies,  with  indications  that  "official  quo- 
tations" are  due  for  early  revision  to  comply  with 
actual  going  prices. 


BELGIAN    MARKET    STRONGER 


Prices   Generally  Firm,  with  Slight  Scarcity  De- 
veloping— Anxiety  Over  Exchange  Decline 

Brussels,  Belgium,  July  IS.^The  market  is  pros- 
perous and  firm,  with  prices  generally  on  the  same 
level,  except  in  a  few  instances  where  slight  increases 
are  reported.  There  are  a  favorable  number  of  orders 
for  bars,  works  which  have  booked  ahead  for  three  or 
four  months  generally  refusing  to  quote.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  future  rise  of  the  market  will  only  be  to  con- 
form to  the  pressure  of  exchange  depreciation.  Until 
now,  quotations  have  not  followed  the  depreciation  of 
currency,  and  the  exchange  decline  is  expected  to  be- 
come greater  unless  the  international  situation  is 
cleared  up,  and  the  present  unfavorable  commercial 
balance  is  eliminated. 

Coke. — The  prices  for  blast-furnace  coke  delivered 
in  June  was  10  fr.  per  metric  ton  higher  than  in  May. 
Half-washed  coke  is  quoted  at  211.85  fr.  per  ton; 
washed  coke  231.85  fr.,  and  ordinary  coke  at  190.70 
fr.  (Belgian  currency). 

Pig  Iron. — The  situation  is  very  firm  with  no  change 
reported  in  prices.  Chill  cast  foundry  pig  iron  No.  3 
is  quoted  at  465  to  480  fr.  per  metric  ton  and  ordinary 
basic  pig  iron  No.  3  is  quoted  at  420  to  425  fr. 

Wire  Products. — The  market  is  stronger  despite  the 
recent  increase  of  100  fr.  per  metric  ton. 
Fr. 
Plain  wire.   base....    1.175  to  1.200       $58.75  to  $60.00 
Galv.  wire,   base....    1.325  to  1.350         66.25  to    67.50 
French   nails,   base..    1.225  to  1,250         61.25  to    62.50 
Semi-Finished    Steel. — A    general    tendency    to    in- 
crease prices  is  evident,  with  a  slight  scarcity  of  ma- 


terial, and  several  steel  works  are  booked  to  capacity 
and  out  of  the  market.     The  following  prices  are  cur- 
lently  quoted  for  basic  material  per  metric  ton: 
Fr. 

Ingots     540  10  555        $27.00  to  $27.7.". 

Blooms      575  to  590  28.75  to    29.50 

Billets     615  to  630  30.75  to    31.50 

Tank    plates    850  to  S70  42.50  to    43.50 

Iron  Bars. — Demand  for  iron  bars  is  fairly  heavy, 
with  new  increases  in  prices  as  a  result  of  the  decline 
of  exchange  and  the  numi)er  of  current  orders:  No.  2 
bars  are  700  to  725  fr.;  No.  3,  750  to  775  fr..  and  No.  4, 
S50  to  875  fr.  per  metric  ton. 

Finished  Material. — The  price  situation  is  very  firm, 
with  a  persistent  tendency  to  increase.  Bars  are  par- 
ticularly in  demand,  and  transactions  in  beams  are 
better. 

Fr. 

Bar.s     715  to     723        $35.75  to  $36.25 

Beams     690  to     715  34.50  to    35.75 

.\ngles     715  to     725  35.75  to    36.25 

Rods     875  to     900  43.75  to    45.00 

Hoops    975  to  1.000  48.75  to    50.00 

Rails    600  to     700  30.00  to    35.00 

Sheets. — The  market  is  steady  with  important  de- 
mand in  the  heavy  gages,  which  are  generally  dull.  The 
following  prices  per  metric  ton  are  being  quoted  for 
various  gages: 

Fr. 
5  mm,  and  heavier..       735  to     750        $36.75  to  $37.50 

2.0  and  3.0  mm 780  to     S50  39.00  to    42.50 

1.5   mm 870  to     900  43.50  to    45.00 

1.0  mm 1.050  to  1,075  52.50  to    53.7.'i 

0.5   mm 1.125  to  1,150  56.25  to    57.50 


The  Wickwire-Spencer  Steel  Corporation  reports 
."■ales  of  $16,300,571  for  the  half  year  ended  June  30, 
against  $8,761,216  in  the  same  period  of  the  previous 
year.  Total  income,  after  all  expenses,  amounted  to 
!«2.008,080,  against  $929,166. 
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Plans  of  New  Companies 

Hiiiinir,  liK-.,  New  York,  hii8  been  liicorporali-il  for 
^1IIU,000  to  miimifactiirc  iiic  lampH  of  the  type  used  In  the 
Mi.iving  picture  Industry  and  other  electrical  equipment. 
rii,^  company  Ih  now  manufacturing  at  a  plant  In  Long 
Khind  City.  N.  Y.,  but  hopes  to  establish  a  plant  In  New  York 
t  an  early  date.  Further  plans  will  be  announced  later.  C. 
s  Ashley,  120  Liberty  Street,  New  York,  Is  ropresentatlve. 
The  American  Steam  Specialty  Corporation,  New  YorK, 
i..,iitly  Incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $10,000.  will 
iiKinufacturo  steam  valves.  It  is  now  looking  for  a  plant. 
I.  .r.  Hamel,  206  Broadway,  New  York,  is  representative. 
I'hi'   olflcers  will  be   announced  later. 

The  Mekelburg  Specialty  Corporation,  New  York,  recently 

MIC  urporated   and   caj)ltalized   for   $100,000,    will   Import   toys 

mil    specialties.      The   officers   are   Joseph   Levie,    president; 

niiuel     Solomon,     vice-president:     and    Joseph     Mekelburg, 

rotary. 

I'he  Eureka  Tinware  Mfg.  Co.,  New  York,  has  been  In- 
■  iporated  for  $25,000  to  manufacture  tinware  and  metal 
iiuilucts.  The  company  has  a  plant  at  629  East  Sixteenth 
SI  1  Oct,  and  is  now  making  garbage  can^5  and  mail  boxes. 
riu-  company  will  be  in  the  market  soon  for  a  double  seamer 
.iiMJ  Several  presses. 

The  New  Eagle  Roofing  &  Sheet  Metal  Corporation.  New 
\  ork,  recently  incorporated  with  a  nominal  capital  of  $5000, 
\\  ill  operate  a  roof  repair  shop.  L.  B.  Mark  and  W.  Os- 
I  i"-icher,  the  Incorporaters,  have  not  yet  selected  a  shop 
llrr-man  Cohen,  38  Park  Row,  New  York,  is  representative. 

The  Gill  Clutch  Corporation,  New  York,  has  been  in- 
i  orporated  for  $400,000  under  Delaware  laws,  with  au- 
ihorization  to  manufacture  in  New  York.  It  has  exclusive 
liphts  to  manufacture  and  sell,  in  the  United  States  and 
I'anada,  certain  automotive  products  invented  by  E.  R.  Gill, 
inventor  of  Gill  piston  rings.  The  inventions  include  new 
types  of  clutches,  transmission  band.s  and  spark  plugs.  It 
is  claimed  that  the  transmission  band,  which  is  for  Ford 
cars,  stops  cha"ttering  and  utilizes  the  full  power  of  the 
engine  because  of  its  metal  lining.  It  is  stated  that  the 
spark  plugs  do  not  accumulate  carbon  and  add  to  the 
mileage  per  gallon  of  gasoline.  The  corporation  intends  to 
manufacture  by  contract,  and  the  contracts  are  being 
negotiated  at  the  present  time.  The  ofBcers  are :  President. 
N.  Randall  Osborne.  Scranton,  Pa.,  also  president  Union 
Motor  Car  Co.,  that  city  ;  vice-president,  E.  R.  Gill ;  secretary, 
E.  R.  Gill,  Jr.,  both  of  Yonkers,  N.  Y. ;  treasurer  and  counsel. 
Harrison  Osborne.  New  York.  The  corporation  may  be  ad- 
dressed at  its  laboratories,  10  Alta  Avenue,  Yonkers,  New 
York. 

The  Biltrite  Motor  Equipment  Co..  New  York,  has  been  in- 
corporated with  a  capital  stock  of  $10,000.  It  will  manu- 
facture all  kinds  of  automobile  equipment,  and  expects  to  rent 
a  plant  by  Aug.  1.  athough  much  of  the  pressing  and  die 
work  will  be  done  by  contract.  The  office  of  the  company 
is  at  822  Tenth  Avenue  for  the  present  and  the  incorporators 
are  B.  Lehr,  H.   Lehr  and  R.  F.   Lecount. 

The  Art  Craft  Auto  Lamp  Mfg.  Co..  New  York,  recently 
incorporated  with  a  nominal  capital  of  $5,000,  is  manufac- 
turing automobile  lamps  at  its  plant  at  141  West  Fifty-fourth 
Street.  The  company  plans  some  extension  at  an  early  date. 
with  the  installation  of  presses  and  stamining  machines.  The 
incorporators  are  M.  Brook,  I.  Witkoff,  and  J.  Putterman. 
Mr.  Brook  was  formerly  with  the  U.  S.  Auto  Lamp  Mfg.  Co. 
The  Cagan  Foundry  Co.,  Brooklyn,  maker  of  iron  and 
other  metal  castings,  incorporated  with  capital  stock  of 
$10,000,  has  taken  over  the  foundry  of  the  Apollo  Foundry 
Co.,   76   Quay   Street,   Brooklyn. 

The  Murray  Lighting  Corporation,  Brooklyn,  recently  in- 
corporated for  $20,000,  will  open  a  store  at  394  Rockaway 
Avenue,  Brooklyn,  to  sell  lighting  fixtures  and  equipment. 
The  corporation  may  extend  later  into  the  manufacturing 
field,  H.  R.  Berlinicke,  one  of  the  incorporators,  informs  Thb 
Iron  Age.  The  other  incorporators  are  B.  Wertheim  and 
M.  H.  Rosenbloom. 

The  B.  &  S.  Metal  Products  Corporation,  Brooklyn,  has 
been  incorporated  for  $10,000  to  manufacture  sheet  metal 
goods  and  roofing.  The  corporation  is  still  in  an  undeveloped 
condition,  but  the  hope  has  been  expressed  that  it  will  have 
goods  on  the  market  by  the  first  of  next  year.  G.  S.  Levine. 
233  Broadway,  New  York,  is  representative. 

The  Macbeth  Daylighting  Co.,  New  York,  incorporated  for 
$10,000  with  permission  to  increase  to  $500,000,  is  a  re- 
organization of  the  Artificial  Daylighting  Co.,  227  West 
Seventeenth  Street,  manufacturer  of  lighting  equipment  and 
fi.xtures.  A  change  in  the  officers  of  the  company  will  be 
announced  later. 

The  Marvel  Gas  Co..  Crawfordsville.  Ind..  recently  or- 
ganized to  manufacture  acetylene  gas  plants  and  equipment, 
will  purchase  all   materials  and  fixtures  under  contract.    Its 


■  qulpnient  iH  Hnlllci.rit  for  present  needs.  O.  C.  Luckelt.  of 
the  Crawfordsville  Shale  Brick  Co.,  Crawfordsville,  heads 
the  company. 

The  Overhead  Door  Co.,  3629  Coliseum  Avenue,  Indianap- 
olis, has  been  Incorporated  with  $200,000  capitalization,  to 
manufacture  door  hangers  and  similar  products.  It  will  do 
Its  own  manufacturing  and  is  in  the  market  for  equipment. 
A  plant  is  being  sought  somewlierc  in  Indiana.  Manufactur- 
ing at  present  is  being  done  at  Cass  Avenue,  Detroit.  A.  W. 
Bulk  Is   vice-president  and  general   manager. 

Harlacher  Brothers,  Greenville  and  Arcanum,  Ohio,  re- 
cently incorporated  to  manufacture  agricultural  implements, 
will  confine  present  activities  to  acting  as  sales  representa- 
tives  in   tiiese   products. 

The  Groner  Co.,  Inc.,  Phillipsburg,  N.  J.,  has  been  or- 
ganized with  capital  of  1000  shares  of  no  par  stock  as  a 
reorganization  of  J.  J.  Groner  &  Co..  formerly  of  Easton. 
Pa.  It  has  a  completely  equipped  foundry  and  is  now 
manufacturing  gray  Iron,  semi-steel,  brass,  bronze  and  alu- 
minum castings,  large  and  small.  There  is  also  a  pattern 
shop  and  a  machine  shop  equipped  with  light  and  heavy 
tools  for  miscellaneous  machine  work.  J.  J.  Groner  is  pres- 
ident and  general  manager ;  E.  R.  Yarnelle,  American  Horse- 
shoe Works,  vice-president ;  J.  L.  Evans,  Losey  &  Co., 
secretary;   T.  A.   Mellon,  Kuebler  Foundries,   Ir 


The  Orchard  Fire-Pot  Foundry  Co.,  San  Juan.  Tex., 
recently  organized  to  manufacture  fire-pots  and  other  cast- 
ings, has  let  a  contract  for  the  erection  of  a  building  and 
is  now  in  the  market  for  foundry  equipment.  Address  B.  L. 
Miller,  general   manager. 

The  Essex  Thermostat  Co.,  50  Washington  Terrace.  East 
Orange,  N.  J.,  recently  organized  to  manufacture  heat-regu- 
lating devices,  for  the  time  being  will  only  repair  and  deal 
in  these  lines.    Thomas  E.  Crone  heads  the  company. 

The  Canton  Metal  Products  Co.,  Canton.  Ohio,  has  been 
organized  to  manufacture  metal  goods  and  is  negotiating 
for  the  purchase  of  a  Canton  firm.  Harry  Nusbauni,  61S 
Renkert   Building,   is  corporate  representative. 

The  Circular  Tool  Co.,  Inc.,  51  Beaufort  Street.  Prov- 
idence, R.  I.,  has  been  organized  to  manufacture  circular 
saws,  metal  slitting  saws,  screw  slotting  saws  and  special 
cutters.  All  manufacturing  will  be  done  in  the  company's 
shop.  After  August  1,  headquarters  will  be  at  71  Willard 
Avenue.  W.  B.  Hopkins,  formerly  vice-president  and  general 
manager  of  the  Thurston  Mfg.  Co.,  is  general  manager. 
The  superintendent,  G.  A.  Swanson.  and  sales  manager.  G. 
H.  Nye,  both  held  respective  positions  with  the  Thurston 
company. 

Russell  &  Co.,  Inc.,  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  has  been  incorporated 
with  capital  stock  of  $50,000  to  manufacture  farm  imple- 
ments and  equipment.  This  will  be  a  branch  office  of  the 
Russell  company  with  headquarters  at  Massillon,  Ohio. 

The  North  Judson  Steer-Well  Corporation,  North  Judson. 
Ind.,  has  been  organized  to  manufacture  safety  devices  for 
automotive  use.  The  company  expects  to  do  its  own  manu- 
facturing and  now  has  part  of  its  equipment  installed.  Fran- 
cis E.  Vaughn   heads  tlie  company. 

The  Wolverine  Specialty  Co.,  Inc..  Battle  Creek.  Mich., 
has  been  incorporated  with  capital  stock  of  $25,000  to  manu- 
facture automobile  equipment  and  pai^s.  It  has  equipment 
and  will  do  its  own  manufacturing  for  the  time  being.  Later 
on  this  work  may  be  done  by  contract  and  the  company  is 
interested  in  hearing  from  companies  equipped  to  do  this 
kind  of  work.     D.  G.  Wells   is  president. 

The  Elk  Machine  Tool  Corporation,  165  Broadway,  New 
York,  has  been  organized  to  take  over  the  assets  of  the  Elk 
Mfg.  Co..  New  York.  The  new  company,  capitalized  at 
$112,000.  will  continue  to  manufacture  and  sell  precision  tools 
formerly  made  by  the  old  company  under  the  Elkin  patents 
The  company  will  be  located  July  15  in  a  new  plant  at  24:5 
West  Seventeenth  Street.  This  plant  is  now  being  equipped 
with  modern  machinery  for  quantity  production  of  high-grade 
precision  tools.  Representative  and  branch  offices  will  be 
maintained  in  several  large  cities  throughout  the  country. 
Its  chief  products  will  consist  of  machine  tools  for  shaving, 
burnishing  and  squaring  bearings  used  in  internal  combustion 
motors,  valve-lifters,  air-compressors  and  other  precision 
tools.     J.  G.  Elkin  is  president  of  the  company. 

The  combined  Motor  Truck  Repair  Co..  New  York,  was 
recently  incorporated  with  capital  stock  of  $10,000,  and  will 
operate  a  general  machine  and  repair  shop.  The  incor- 
porators are  G.  Vitelio  and  J.  and  C.  A.  Motto.  Address 
oare  of  Kramer.  Bourke  &  Galgano,  120  West  Forty-second 
Street,  New  York. 

The  Brandes  Products  Corporation.  237  Lafayette  Street. 
New  York,  has  been  incorporated  with  capital  stock  of 
$250,000  to  manufacture  radio  products  for  C.  Brandes.  Inc.. 
New  York.  Property  has  been  purchased  at  196-204  Mt. 
Pleasant  Avenue.  Newark.   N.    J.      The   company    will   occup.v 
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a  building  with  total  floor  space  of  46.000  sq.  ft.  and  eventual- 
ly will  employ  about  1000  persons.  Frederick  Dietrich  is 
president. 

The  Defiance  Lantern  &  Stamping  Co..  33  Hebard  Street. 
Rochester.  N.  Y.,  has  been  incorporated  with  capital  stock  of 
$100,000  to  take  over  a  business  established  since  1901  in 
the  manufacture  of  tubular  lanterns  and  similar  products. 
The  business  will  continue  as  formerly  with  W.  H.  F.  Russell 
as  president  and  J.  D.  Henry  as  manager. 

The     Freed'GroES     Iron     W.,i  1,:       in.    ,     Khhmond,     S.     I.. 

recently    was   organized    1"    ^i '    -<iiiil    -tcel   and   iron 

works.  Immediate  b'Jsi)M--  will  i"  n  .i  -m  ill  scale.  The 
incorporators  are  F.  and  -M  i'i..>s  jnd  I',  ('louk.  Address 
oare  of  A.  E.  Hertz,  51  Chambers  Street,   New  York. 

The  Russell  Cooling  System,  Inc..  Philadelphia,  has  been 
organized  to  manufacture  a  cooling  system  and  to  deal  in 
iron  and  steel  and  machinery.  Manufacturing  for  the  first 
few  years  will  be  done  by  contract  Edwin  J.  Russell  is 
president.  Harold  W.  Fullmore,  vice-president  and  general 
manager,  and  Robert  A  Barr,  secretary-treasurer. 

The  Hugh  Co..  Inc..  190  Elk  Street.  Buffalo,  has  been  in- 
corporated with  capital  stock  of  $25,000  to  manufacture  sheet 
metal  and  products.  The  company  is  in  the  market  for 
equipment  including  electric  spot  welders,  punch  presses, 
drill  presses,  etc.  Its  products  will  consist  of  foundry 
chaplets.  special  stampings  for  bed-steam  manufacturers, 
film  carrying  cases,  metal  cabinets,  tanks,  etc.  E.  Hugh 
heads  the  company. 

The  Hampton  Roads  Iron  Works,  Inc.,  Newport  News, 
Va..  has  been  incorporated  with  capital  stock  of  $25,000  to 
operate  a  general  iron  and  steel  works.  Its  operation  will 
be  conducted  on  a  limited  scale.  W.  B.  Colonna.  Newport 
News, 


Edward  F.  Goltra  and  his  associates  in  the  Mississippi 
Valley  Iron  Co..  whose  furnace  in  Carondelet.  St.  Louis, 
has  been  down  for  several  years,  have  organized  the  River- 
side Coke  &  Iron  Co..  with  a  capital  stock  of  $250,000.  Mr. 
Goltra  said  that  the  new  company  would  act  as  a  sales 
agency  for  the  by-product  coke  made  at  this  furnace  when 
it  is  blown  in  again. 

Albert  Weber,  Inc.,  New  York,  has  been  incorporated  for 
$50,000.  Mr.  Weber  will  act  as  consulting  engineer  and 
general  contractor.  His  present  address  is  at  the  Progress 
Engineering  &  Machine  Works,  421  East  Fifty-third  Street, 
New  York,  of  which  he  is  part  owner. 

Wills-St.  Claire,  Inc.,  Boston,  has  been  incorporated  in 
Massachusetts  as  a  branch  of  the  Marysville,  Mich.,  com- 
pany, to  manufacture  automobiles.  Authorized  capital  con- 
sists of  50,000  shares  7  per  cent  cumulative  preferred,  50,000 
6  per  cent  first  and  like  amount  of  second  preferred,  all  of 
$100  par  value,  and  400,000  shares  no  par  value.  Incorpor- 
ators are :  President,  Asa  B.  Nelson,  Cambridge,  Mass. ; 
treasurer,  Dunbar  S.  Carpenter,  Winchester,  and  John  C. 
Rice,   Dedham. 

The  Brakman  Electric  Co.,  care  of  W.  W.  Armstrong. 
Powers  Building,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  has  been  incorporated 
with  capital  stock  of  $50,000  to  manufacture  electrical  equip- 
ment. No  construction  is  contemplated  at  this  time.  The 
incorporators  are :  R.  J.  Jauss,  A.  L.  and  C.  Brakman, 
Rochester. 

Trapani  &  Cagliostro,  Inc..  New  York,  has  been  incor- 
porated to  operate  a  general  machine  shop.  The  incoi-por- 
ators  have  operated  a  shop  for  four  years.  Up  until  a  few 
months  ago  they  were  located  on  Mulberry  Street.  The  firm 
now  has  a  much  larger  plant  at  147  Baxter  Street.  Since  the 
move,  much  equipment,  including  lathes  and  punches,  has 
been  added,  but  no  further  additions  are  likely  for  some 
time.  The  firm  is  very  busy  at  the  present  time,  continuous 
12-hr.  shifts  being  the  rule.  The  main  products  are  several 
types  of  metallic  and  semi-metallic  fruit  presses.  A.  J. 
Cagliostro,  one  of  the  incorporators,  also  conducts  an  electric 
wiring  service. 

The  General  Accessories  Co.,  organized  to  manufacture 
automotive  accessories,  has  taken  over  the  plant,  die  casting' 
equipment  and  business  of  the  Briscoe  Devices  Corporation, 
Pontiac.  Mich.,  and  is  negotiating  to  take  over  two  other 
plants  in  Michigan,  which  will  b«  operated  in  conjunction 
with  the  Pontiac  plant,  manufacturing  for  the  General  Acces- 
sories Co.  and  also  for  the  general  trade.  Frank  Briscoe, 
pioneer  radiator  manufacturer,  is  president ;  ESmil  D.  Moess- 
ner,  formerly  with  the  Ford  Motor  Co.,  is  business  manager  ; 
Howard  G.  Harris,  Howard  G.  Harris  Co.,  Detroit,  is  vice- 
president. 

The  Retherford  Mfg.  Co.,  109-11  North  Hig-h  Street, 
Miincle,  Ind..  has  been  incorporated  with  capital  stock  of 
$60,000  to  acquire  the  enterprise  of  R.  M.  Retherford  in  the 
manufacture  of  lighting  fixtures  and  equiipment.  The  com- 
pany has  a  factory  sufficiently  equipped  to  supply  present 
needs.     R.  M.  Retherford  heads  the  company. 


The  Highland  Machine  &  Foundry  Co.,  Alexandria.  Va., 
has  been  incorporated  with  capital  stock  of  $200,000  under 
Delaware  laws,  to  manufacture  castings,  patterns,  stamipings 
and  automotive  devices  in  iron,  brass,  bronze  and  aluminum. 
Contract  has  been  let  for  the  construction  of  a  number  of 
small  buildings  on  the  plot  of  40,000  sq.  ft.  recently  pur- 
chased by  the  comipany.  Only  a  small  part  of  the  machinery 
has  been  purchased.  It  is  proposed  to  devote  considerable 
time  to  making  the  necessary-  dies  and  in  general  prepara- 
tion for  quantity  production.  H.  Adams,  is  president ; 
R.  H.  Baur,  aecretary-treasurer,  and  C.  R.  Kline,  general 
manag'er. 

The  Lebanon  Brass  Works,  Lebanon,  Pa.,  recently  incor- 
porated with  capital  stock  of  $20,000  has  purchased  a  plant 
and  is  already  equipped  for  non-ferrous  foundry  work  and 
nickel  plating.  The  company  is  in  the  marlcet  for  a  pyrometer. 
Richard  Drew  heads  the  company. 

Holstein-Harvey  Terminal.  Inc.,  organized  under  Dela- 
ware laws,  is  planning  the  erection  of  an  eight-story  ware- 
house at  Wilmington,  Del.  The  officers  of  the  company  will 
be :  Morton  Harvey,  president ;  Perlee  C.  Sisler  and  Henry  T. 
Bush,  vice-presidents  ;  William  H.  Pollock,  secretaiT. 

The  Waynesboro  Nut  Lock  Co..  Inc..  Waynesboro,  Pa., 
has  been  incorporated  with  capital  stock  of  $100,000  and  has 
leased  a  plant  at  Waynesboro  for  the  manufacture  of  lock 
washers,  having  taken  over  the  patents,  trade  marlis  and 
other  assets  of  the  Bull  Dog  Lock  Washer  Co.  of  Baltimore. 
Equipment  formerly  owned  by  the  Baltimore  company  will 
be  used.  The  officers  are :  W.  S.  Bostwick.  president ;  Mark 
A.  Landis,  vice-president ;  Chester  A.  Lyon,  treasurer  ;  O.  M. 
Peters,   secretary   and   general   manager. 

The  Collins  Concrete  Pipe  Co.,  Portland,  Ore.,  has  been 
organized  to  manufacture  concrete  piping,  having  taken  over 
a  small  manufacturing  plant  which  has  been  in  operation 
for  some  time.  It  will  do  its  own  manufacturing.  Address 
care  of  Lewis,  Lewis  &  Pinnigan.  414  Couch  Building.  Port- 
land, Oregon. 

The  Ramsey  Chain  Co..  Inc.,  Albany.  N.  Y.,  has  been  in- 
corpoitoted  with  capital  stock  of  $300,000  to  manufacture 
chains  for  transmission  service.  J.  H.  Ramsey  and  A.  D. 
and  E.  D.  Farrell  are  incorporators.  Address  care  of  N.  F. 
Towner,   126   State  Street,   Albany. 

The  Automotive  Equipment  Co.,  Portland,  Ore.,  announces 
that  it  will  confine  pr'esent  activities  to  conducting  a  jobbing 
business.  Address  oare  of  Frederick  H.  Drake,  Title  and 
Trust  Building.  Portland. 

The  Yatman  Rubber  Corporation,  267-71  Mt.  Pleasant  Ave- 
nue. Newark,  N.  J.,  recently  incorporated  with  capital  stock 
of  $100,000  to  manufacture  rubber  products  is  planning  to 
purchase  a  new  plant  and  additional  equipment  within  the 
next  12  months,  during  which  time  its  lease  will  expire. 
Orvis  L.   Gonzalez   is   president  and  treasurer. 

The  Buffalo  Newton  Rifle  Co.,  1081-85  Ellicott  Square, 
Buffalo,  has  been  incorporated  with  capital  stock  of  $125,000. 
and  will  manufacture  firearms,  ammunition  and  supplies. 
Small  parts,  such  as  are  made  on  automatic  screw  machines 
and  punch  presses,  will  be  let  out  to  contract.  All  other 
operations  will  be  done  in  the  company's  plant.  It  is  now 
in  the  market  for  equipment  and  hopes  to  be  on  a  production 
basis  by  fall.     Charles  Newton  is  president. 

The-Fireite  Extinguisher  Co.,  with  general  office  and 
factory  at  Masontown,  Pa.,  has  been  incorporated  under 
Delaware  laws,  capitalized  at  $500,00  0,  and  will  manufacture 
fire  exitinguishers.  It  is  now  in  the  market  for  hot  rolled 
pickled  steel.  2i/j  in.  wide  by  0.035  gage.  The  company  will 
do  its  own  manufacturing.  William  L.  Graham  is  president ; 
E.   S.   Graham,   vice-president;   E.  W.   S.  Graham,   secretary- 

The  Moraine  Products  Co.  has  been  organized  under  Ohio 
laws  as  a  subsidiary  of  the  General  Motors  Corporation  to 
develop  at  Dayton.  Ohio,  some  of  the  products  which  have 
passed  the  experimental  stage.  It  will  be  the  function  of  the 
company  to  determine  the  merits  of  a  product  in  ter-ms  of 
large  scale  production.  C.  F.  Kettering,  president  General 
Motor's  Research  Corporation,  will  be  president  of  the  new 
company  also. 

Southern  Bearing  Co.,  Inc.,  3030  South  Twentieth  Street, 
Birmingham,  Ala.,  has  been  organized  to  manufacture  ball 
bearings  but  for  the  present  will  confine  acUvities  to  the 
function  of  distributor  in  these  lines.  G.  E.  Woodward 
heads   the   company. 

The  Surplus  Steel  &  Iron  Service,  with  offices  at  327  South 
LaSalle  Street.  Chicago,  has  been  organized  to  act  in  the 
capacity  of  purchasing  and  sales  agent  in  the  handling  of 
surplus  steel  and  iron.  Lists  of  surplus  material  will  be 
printed  and  mailed  to  steel  consumers.  The  manager  of  the 
company  is  F.  X.  Devlin,  formerly  purchasing  agent  ot  the 
National  Tube  Co.,  and  Spang,  Chaltant  &  Co.,  Pittsburgh. 
W  W.  Decker,  also  a  member  of  the  firm,  was  for  many 
years   associated   with   the   Cleveland   Cooperative   Stove  Co. 
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The  liniH-iiiil  Brass  MtR.  Co.,  ChlcaKO.  nuiimtiiiturcr  of 
brass  spcclnltlea  anil  oxy-iicetylene  weUllni?  iiml  cuttiiiK 
vqulpmeiit,  has  op(>iiefl  a  branch  olllcc  In  the  House  BuiUlins, 
I'ittsburgh,  under  tho  management  of  John  A.  Coyle,  wno 
for  25  years  was  actively  connected  with  the  high  grade 
stcol  making  Industry,  with  the  Crucible  Steel  Co.  of  America, 
the  Baldwin  Steel  Co.,  the  Hess  Steel  Castings  Co..  the 
National  Drawn  Steel  Co.  and,  recently,  with  the  Universal 
Steel  Co.  Associated  with  Mr.  Coyle  will  be  Eimor  H.  Miche, 
who    will    specialize    on    oxy-acetylene    welding    and    cutting 

The  Thos.  H.  Dallett  Co.,  Philadelphia,  has  purchased  a 
new  factory,  which  affords  greatly  enlarged  quarters,  at 
165-89  West  Clearfield   Street. 

The  Swedish  Charcoal  Steel  Producers,  Inc.,  which  for  the 
past  tliree  years  has  had  an  office  at  165  Broadway,  New 
York,  has  changed  its  name  to  the  Swedish  Charcoal  Steels, 
Inc.  The  company  specializes  in  the  sale  of  Swedish  alloy 
steels  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  cutlery,  bearings  and 
other  products  requiring  high-quality  steel. 

The  American  Stainless  Steel  Co.  has  changed  its  address 
from  1541  Oliver  Building  to  806  Commonwealth  Building, 
Pittsburgh. 

N.  A.  Strand  &  Co..  formerly  at  5001-9  North  Lincoln 
Street.  Chicago,  has  moved  into  its  new  building  at  Lincoln 
and  Argyie  Streets. 

The  J.  E.  Dilworth  Co.,  Inc.,  493  South  Main  Street, 
Memphis.  Tenn.,  has  been  appointed  representative  in  the 
Memphis  and  Vicksburg  territories  for  the  Chicago  Belting 
Co.,  Chicago. 

The  E.  S.  Stacy  Supply  Co.,  41-3  Taylor  Street,  Spring- 
field, Mass..  has  been  made  exclusive  distributer  in  Massa- 
chusetts and  Connecticut  for  Blue  Oak  handles  manufactured 
by  the  Curtis  Handle  Co..  Fort  Madison,  Iowa. 

The  Chicago  warehouse  of  the  Latrobe  Tool  Co.,  manu- 
facturer of  high  speed  drills  and  reamers,  Latrobe.  Pa.,  has 
been  moved  to  1440  West  Lake  Street,  Chicago. 

J.  N.  Moyer,  dealer  in  new  and  used  machine  tools, 
specializing  in  power  presses,  has  moved  from  119  North 
Third  Street,  Philadelphia,  to  117  North  Third  Street.  The 
considerable  additional  space  enables  Mr.  Moyer  to  have  his 
shop,  showroom  and  offices  combined. 

W.  H.  Harris  &  Co..  dealer  in  coal  and  coke,  Fisher 
Building.  Chicago,  has  been  appointed  sales  agent  for  the 
Chicago  By-Product  Coke  Co..  Chicago.  The  plant  of  the 
Chicago  By-Product  Coke  Co.  consists  of  100  Koppers  ovens 
with  a  daily  capacity  for  carbonizing  2000  tons  of  coal.  The 
coke  requirements  of  the  Peoples  Gas  Light  &  Coke  Co..  Chi- 
cago, are  supplied  from  this  plant  and  some  of  the  coke 
is  used  at  the  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  gas.  The  sur- 
plus tonnage,  after  supplying  those  needs,  amounts  to  ap- 
proximately 250.000  tons  annually  and  this  tonnage  will  be 
sold  on  the  general  market  for  industrial  and  domestic  pur- 
poses. Both  furnace  and  foundry  coke  will  be  offered  to  the 
industrial  trade.  J.  A.  Galligan.  vice-president.  W.  H.  Harris 
&  Co..  formerly  identified  with  Pickands.  Brown  &  Co..  and 
the  By-Products  Coke  Corporation  at  Chicago,  will  devote 
particular  attention  to  the  sale  of  foundry  coke. 

The  Cincinnati  Machinery  &  Supply  Co..  used  machinery 
and  supplies,  has  moved  from  1322  Central  Avenue  to  its  new 
flve-story  building  at  216  East  Pearl  Street.  Cincinnati. 

Joseph  Hyman  &  Son.  Tioga.  Livingston  and  Almond 
Streets,  Philadelphia,  have  changed  their  addre.ss  to  Rich- 
mond  Street  and  Erie  Avenue. 

Allen  E.  Stillman.  Inc..  805  Lexington  Avenue.  Brooklyn, 
announces  that  A.  P.  Stillman  has  disposed  of  his  interest 
in  the  firm  and  severed  his  connection  with  them.  Albert 
A.   Allinger   is   president. 

The  Griffin  Mfg.  Co..  Erie.  Pa.,  has  purchased  the  Steel 
Products  Mfg.  Co..  and  the  Walker  Foundry  Co.  property 
which  adjoins  its  plant.  This  affords  nearly  double  the 
ground    room   available  for   future  expansion. 

The  Vanadium  Alloys  Steel  Co.  will  move  the  Pittsburgh 
sales  office  from  First  and  Ross  Streets  to  the  Oliver  Build- 
ing.  Pittsburgh,   effective  Sept.   1. 

John  D.  Cronenweth,  president  Great  Lakes  Distributing 
Co..  Detroit,  producer  and  shipper  of  foundry  sands,  has 
recently  been  elected  to  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Lan- 
caster Coal  &  Sand  Co..  New  Lexington.  Ohio,  which  has 
holdings  in  New  Lexington.  Ohio,  with  capacity  of  15  cars 
of  No.  4  milled  molding  sand  per  day.  The  Great  Lakes 
Distributing  Co.  will  have  the  exclusive  handling  of  the 
output  of  this  product  in  the  future. 


cinnali,  and  has  opened  olllccs  at  605  First  National  Bank 
Building,  Cincinnati,  for  tho  sale  of  Iron  and  steel  products. 

Wyckoff  Drawn  Steel  Co..  Pittsburgh,  announces  the  open- 
ing of  a  Philadelphia  office  in  charge  of  E.  H.  Carmany, 
Ulatrlct  sales  manager,  at  711  Atlantic  Building. 

Pilling  &  Co.,  Inc.,  exclusive  sales  agents  for  Wrigley's 
Southern  charcoal  iron  made  by  the  Bon  Air  Coal  &  Iron 
Corporation,  Nashville.  Tenn.,  have  designated  Walter  Wal- 
llngford  &  Co..  Oliver  Building,  Pittsburgh  as  Pittsburgh 
district  sales  agents  for  this  brand  of  semi-cold  blast  charcoal 
Iron. 

Frank  .1.  Jarccki  has  purchased  the  Manhattan  Machine 
&  Tool  Works,  dies,  special  machinery,  screw  presses  and 
grinders,  of  which  he  was  president  and  manager,  and  la 
now  doing  busines.s  under  the  style  Jarecki  Machine  &  Tool 
Co.,  at  the  same  location,  40-50  Market  Avenue.  N.  W., 
Grand  Rapids.  Mich. 

The  V.  &  O.  Press  Co..  designer  and  manufacturer  of  dies, 
presses  and  special  machinery.  Glendale.  Brooklyn.  N.  Y., 
has  moved  into  its  new  plant  at  Hudson,  N.  Y. 


The  Stowe-Fuller  Refractories   Co.   Acquires 
Other  Companies 

The  Stowe-Fulier  Co..  the  National  Fire  Brick  Co.  and  the 
Minor  Fire  Brick  Co..  which  have  for  many  years  been  en- 
gaged in  manufacturing  and  selling  fire  brick  and  refractory 
materials,  have  lately  been  consolidated  into  a  single  com- 
pany under  the  name  the  Stowe-Puller  Refractories  Co., 
which  began  operations  as  of  July  2,  1923,  and  will  conduct 
the  business  heretofore  carried  on  by  the  above-named  com- 
panies. 

The  Stowe-FuIler  Refractories  Co.  has  also  acquired  a 
controlling  interest  in  the  Federal  Refractories  Co..  manufac- 
turer of  silica,  magncsite  and  chrome  brick,  and  will  handle 
the  output  of  the  Open  Hearth  Fire  Brick  Co.,  the  Zoar  Fire 
Clay  Co..  the  Lock  Haven  Fire  Brick  Co.  and  the  Hite  Coal 
&  Clay  Co.  This  makes  this  company  self  contained  and  in  a 
position  to  mine,  manufacture  and  supply  every  class  of  re- 
fractory material  required  by  a  steel  plant  and  other  manu- 
facturers requiring  different  refractory  fire  brick  materials 
for  their  special  work. 

The  management  of  the  company  will  continue  in  the 
hands  of  the  same  officers  who  have  heretofore  operated  the 
various  properties.  Charles  B.  Stowe  is  the  chairman  of 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  new  company.  Charles  E.  Kap- 
itzky  is  the  president :  Thomas  Kemp,  the  first  vice-president 
and  operating  manager ;  Joel  H.  Fuller,  the  second  vice- 
president,   and    Charles  J.   Steitz   is   the  secretary. 


W.    S.    Rulison. 
and  steel  business 
ith  the 


has  been  connected  with  the  iron 
lore  than  30  years,  has  severed  his 
F.   Robertson  Steel   &  Iron  Co..   Cin- 


Industrial  Items 

The  Ohio  Edison  Co..  Sharon.  Pa.,  a  Delaware  cor- 
poration, has  arranged  for  a  change  of  name  to  the  Penn- 
Ohio  Edison  Co..  at  ^the  same  time  increasing  its  capital 
to  $37,500,000.  A  note  issue  of  $3,250,000  is  being  sold, 
a  iwrtion  of  the  proceeds  to  be  used  for  the  acquisition  of 
properties  in  this  section  and  power  plant  exitensions.  The 
company  will  operate  the  Ohio  River  Edison  Co..  which 
i.s  perfecting  plans  for  a  hydroelectric  power  house  on  the 
Ohio  River,  near  Toronto.  Ohio,  to  cost  approximately  $10,- 
000.000.      James    D.   Andrews   is   president. 

The  Dells  Paper  &  Pulp  Co..  Eau  Claire.  Wis.,  will  invest 
$400,000  in  enlarging  its  mills,  hydroelectric  generating  plant 
and  pumping  capacity,  and  has  engaged  L.  A.  DeGuere, 
engineer,  Wisconsin  Rapids,  Wis.,  to  undertake  the  project 
as  designer  and  contracting  engineer.  The  turbo-generating 
equipment  will  be  furnished  by  the  AUis-Chalmers  Mfg.  Co. 
Inquiry  is  being  made  for  paper  and  pulp  machinery, 
motors,  scales,  grinders,  crushers,  etc.  L.  E.  Davis  is  presi- 
dent and  general  manager. 

Receivers  have  been  asked  for  eight  subsidiary  companies 
of  the  R.  L.  Dollings  Co..  including  the  American  Motor 
Truck  Co..  Newark,  Ohio.  Champion  Engineering  Co..  Ken- 
ton, Ohio.  Matthews  Engineering  Co..  Sandusky,  Ohio,  and 
the  Recording  Devices  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio.  C.  H.  Spencer, 
Newark,  has  been  appointed  receiver  for  tlhe  American  Motor 
Truck  Co..  but  no  action  has  yet  been  taken  in  regard  to 
any    of    the   other    companies. 

The  Associated  Holding  Corporation.  New  York,  has 
obtained  exclusive  American  rights  to  manufacture  and  sell 
the  Voss  molding  machine,  now  being  manufactured  and 
used  in  Germany.  Unique  features  are  claimed  for  the 
machine  and  the  corporation  is  trying  to  make  arrangements 
to  have  it  manufactured  in  this  country  by  some  company 
already  making  machinery  of  that  type.  The  secretary  of 
the  corporation  is  J.  Oppenheim.  Room  705,  729  Seventh 
Avenue.   New   York. 
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STEEL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  STOCKS 

Steel,  Under  Pressure,  Breaks  to  New  1923  Low 
Following  Violent  Fluctuations  in  List 

In  the  violent  fluctuations  of  steel  and  industrial  stocks 
last  week  there  is  represented  to  some  extent  the  indecision 
and  inaction  of  the  dull  season,  and  to  some  extent  the  dis- 
appointment over  the  critical  conditions  beyond  the  Atlantic. 
While  there  was  a  pause  to  catch  breath  before  determining 
what  future  course  to  pursue,  aggressive  professional  selling 
started  rolling  the  ball  of  liquidation.  Trading  was  usually 
done  on  a  small  scale  owing  to  the  uncertainty.  In  the  last 
days  there  came  acute  weakness  and  some  activity.  Pressure 
was  particularly  upon  steel  stocks  and  Steel  common  broke 
to  86%,  a  new  1923  low.  This  figure  is  only  about  four  points 
above  the  1922  low.  It  is  believed  that  the  precipitous  decline 
was  the  result  of  professional  attacks  and  selling  by  traders. 

The  range  of  active  steel  and  industrial  stocks  from 
Monday  of  last  week  to  Monday  of  this  week  was  as  follows: 


Allis-Chalm 

Allis-Chalm.  pf . . . 
Am.  B.  S.  &  Fdry. 

American    Can 

American  Can  pf. 
Am.  Car  &  Fdry.. 
Am.  Locomotive.. 
Am.  Loconiot'e  pf. 

Am.    Radiator 

Am.  Steel  Fdrles.. 

Baldwin    Loco 

Baldwin  Loco.  pf. 
Bethlehem  Steel.. 
Beth.  StI.  7%  pf.. 
Beth.   StI.   8%  pf.. 

Br.  Em.  Steel 

Br.  Em.  S.  2d  pf . . 

Cambria    Iron 

Chic.    Pneu.    Tool. 

Colorado    Fuel 

Crucible    Steel 

Crucible  Steel  pf.  . 

Deere  pf 

General  Electric. 
Gt.  Xo.  Ore  Cert. 
Gulf   States    Steel. 


Low  High 

38^4     42% 
90%     92 


Low 

331/2 
72% 
108  Vi 


79%  81 

25  28% 

59  67 

87  87 

62^4  63% 

172M:  176% 

26%  29% 

67%  74% 


Inland  Steel 
Int.  Har.  ... 
Int.   Har.   pf. 

Lima  Loco Bi 

Midvale  Steel    ....  24 

Nat. -Acme    10% 

Nat.  B.  &  Stm....   56% 
N.  Y.  Air  Brake..   31 

Otis  Steel   8 

Otis  Steel  pf 48 

Pressed   StI.   Car..   52% 
Ry.  Steel  Spring.  .100^4 

Replogle  Steel 10% 

Republic    42 

Republic    pf 93 

Sloss    43% 

Steel    of  Canada. .   70 
Steel  &   Tube  pf .  .105 

Superior  Steel 24 

Un.   Allov   Steel..     30 

U.    S.   Pipe 24 

U.  S.  Pipe  pf 68 

U.  S.  Steel 86% 

U.  S.  Steel  pf 117% 

Vanadium   Steel...   31% 


High 


103% 
14% 
46% 


Va. 


C.  &  Coke. 


[ndiistrial  Finances 


Vanadium  Corporation  of  America  reflects  in  its  six 
months'  report  the  depression  abroad.  Net  for  373,334  shares 
was  only  $1.03  a  .share,  but  this  is  28c.  better  than  the  latter 
half  of  1922,  and  ?1  better  than  the  corresponding  period  of 
1922.  Cash  assets  on  June  30  were  nearly  double  those  of 
Dec.  31,  $1,602,221  against  $801,842.  and  compare  with  $197,965 
a  year  ago. 

Replogle  Steel  Co.  in  its  second-quarter  statement  (includ- 
ing Wharton  &  Northern  Railroad  Co.  and  Perro  Monte  Rail- 
road Co.,  but  excluding  Empire  Steel)  shows  a  deficit  of 
$18,741  and  a  deficit  for  the  first  half-year  of  $112,274. 
This  compares  with  a  deficit  in  the  quarter  ended  March  31 
of   $93,553. 


Plans  of  New  Companies 

The  American  Metal  Novelty  Co.,  New  York,  has  been 
incorporated  with  a  nominal  capital  of  $5,000.  The  incorpor- 
ators, M.  Glaser  and  H.  Inker,  have  manufactured  bimss  and 
copper  novelties  at  51  Pike  Street  for  four  years  and  the 
new  company  will  continue  the  business.  The  shop  has  been 
renovated,  but  no  additions  of  machinery  are  contemplated. 

The  Printape  Machine  Corporation.  New  York,  recently 
incorporated  with  $10,000  capital,  has  a  fully  equipped  plant 
in  Brooklyn  and  offices  at  80-82  Greene  Street,  New  York. 
The  corporation  is  manufacturing  and  putting  on  the  market 
a  device  which  prints  on  one  side  and  wets  the  gummed 
side  of  paper  adhesive  tape  used  to  hold  together  corrugated 
paper  box«s.  The  device  operates  as  the  tape  is  used  from 
a  roll.  The  incorporators  are  A.  Honigstock  and  H.  C. 
Wolfe. 

The  Mott  Haven  Fireproof  Door  Co.,  New  York,  recently 
incorporated  for  $25,000.  will  manufacture  fireproof  doors, 
window  sashes,  etc.  The  company  is  now  looking  for  a  plant, 
and  when  one  is  secured  will  be  in  the  market  for  equipment. 
J.  Snyder,  N.  Rosmer.  and  B.  Moses  are  incorporators,  and 
the  company  may  be  reached  through  its  representative, 
Emanuel   Morganlander,   1540   Broadway. 

The  Henning  Automatic  Safety  Gas  Hose  Co.,  Brooklyn, 
has  been  Incorporated  with  capital  stock  of  $10,000.  The 
company  is  now  manufacturing  gas  valves  and  hose  at  its 
plant  at  235  Duffield  Street,  Brooklyn.  It  Is  claimed  that 
the  products  make  gas  leakage  accidents  inivpoasible  because 
they  automatically  shut  off  the  gas  upon  any  break  or  .sep- 
aration of  the  hose  from  the  valves.     Con.siderabIe  extension 


of  the  plant,  with  installation  of  new  equipment,  is  contem- 
plated.   The  incorporators  are  G.  and  F.  G.  Henning. 

The  Hydrolea  Heater  Corporation  of  America,  1803  Times 
Building,  New  York,  has  been  incorporated  with  capital 
stock  of  $500,000  to  manufacture  heating  devices,  including 
generator-burners.  All  manufacturing  is  being  done  under 
contract.    O.  E.  Culbert  is  secretary. 

The  Anderson  Radio  Corporation,  Newark,  N.  J.,  has  been 
incorporated  with  capital  stock  of  $250,000  to  manufacture 
and  deal  in  wireless  equipment.  The  manufacturing  phase  of 
the  business  has  not  been  definitely  determined  yet.  Address 
care  of  William  Anderson,   38    Park  Place,   Newark. 

The  Supra  Spark  Plug  Co.,  care  of  William  M.  Goldweber, 
1  Exchange  Place,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  has  been  incorporated 
with  capital  stock  of  $250,000  to  manufacture  spark  plugs 
and  kindred  automotive  equipment.  It  has  a  plant  and 
expects  to  be  ready  for  initial  operations  in  two  weeks. 
Manufacturing  will  be  done  on  a  moderate  scale  at  first. 
Frank  H.  Snook  heads  the  com-pany. 

The  Leach  Steel  Corporation,  1335  Main  Street,  Buffalo, 
has  been  organized  to  manufacture  steel  structures.  Con- 
struction will  soon  be  started  on  a  building  for  the  storage 
of  corrugated  sheets  and  steel  sash.  This  work  the  company 
will  do  itself.  Next  spring  it  will  build  a  structural  fabricat- 
ing shop.    Thomas  Leach    is   president. 

The  Automatic  Transportation  Co.,  care  of  Thomas  E. 
Boyd,  440  Prudential  Building,  Buffalo,  has  been  incorporated 
with  capital  stock  of  $2,000,000  to  acquire  an  established 
business  in  the  manufacture  of  trucks,  tractors,  etc.  It  has 
a  complete  plant  for  this  line  of  work,  which  will  be  con- 
tinued, as  formerly.  The  incorporators  are :  W.  C.  Carr,  E. 
L.  Kleindinst  and  J.  H.  Prescott. 

The  Haletone  Mfg.  Co.,  care  of  Frederick  V.  Winters,  1133 
Broadway,  New  York,  recently  incorporated  with  capital 
stock  of  $100,000  to  manufacture  vacuum  equipment,  is 
holding  its  plans  in  abeyance  pending  a  decision  on  certain 
matters  of  policy.  A.  Schirmann,  547  East  Eighty-fourth 
Street,  is  secretary. 

The  McVoy  Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Co.,  344-50  West  Austin 
Avenue,  Chicago,  has  been  formed  as  a  reorganization  of 
the  business  conducted  since  1S77  by  Eugene  J.  McVoy  in 
sheets,  tank  steel,  tin  and  terne  plate,  sheet  copper  and 
zinc.  Capital  employed  will  be  approximately  $1',000,000. 
Plans  are  not  fully  completed.  Warehouses  are  maintained 
at  Chicago  and  Pittsburgh,  and  its  New  York  office  is  at 
2042  Grand  Central  Terminal  Building.  Mr.  McVoy  is  pres- 
ident  of   the   corporation. 

The  Schrell-Schultz  Co.,  with  office  at  7  East  Forty-third 
Street  and  factory  at  225  East  Thirty-sixth  Street,  New 
York,  has  been  incorporated  with  capital  stock  of  $100,000 
to  manufacture  and  deal  in  drawing  instruments  and  mate- 
rials. The  business  formerly  conducted  by  H.  J.  Schultz 
in  the  manufacture  of  engineers'  and  draftsmen's  instru- 
ments has  been  taken  over  by  the  new  company,  and  F.  V. 
Schrell,  formerly  of  Schrell  &  Brock,  manufacturer  in  a 
similar  line,  has  been  taken  into  the  firm.  The  incorporators 
are  :  H.  J.  Schultz,  F.  V.  Schrell  and  C.  D.  Donohue. 

The  Quinplex  Radio  Corporation,  233  West  Forty-second 
Street  New  York,  has  been  incorporated  with  capital  stock 
of  $500,000  and  will  manufacture  wireless  equipment.  Pres- 
ent developments  are  yet  in  Uie  formative  stage.  The  incor- 
porators are :  M.  L.  Lewis,  A.  Wellman  and  M.  Christeleit. 
Conrad  Milliken,  36  West  Forty-fourth  Street,  New  York,  is 
corporate  representative. 

The  Johnson  Equalizer  Corporation,  care  of  Morrell,  Bates 
&  Topping,  27  Cedar  Street,  New  York,  has  been  incoi-por- 
ated  with  capital  stock  of  $200,000  to  manufacture  springs, 
shock  absorbers  and  kindred  products.  Contracts  are  now 
being  placed  for  manufacturing,  all  of  which  tor  the  present 
will  be  done  in  this  way.  The  company  may  consider  manu- 
facturing for  itself  later  on.  The  incorporators  are :  G.  M. 
Hessler,    J.   H.   Bay   and   A.   Palmer. 

The  Carlson-Sharp  Co.,  Inc..  Dover,  N.  J.,  has  been  in- 
corporated with  capital  stock  of  $125,000  and  will  manufac- 
ture roofing  materials.  Definite  plans  as  to  method  of  manu- 
facture are  lacking.  Address  care  of  Lyman  >L  Smith. 
Dover. 

The  Sands  Mfg.  Co.,  Sweeney  Avenue  and  Erie  Railroad, 
Cleveland,  recently  incorporated  to  manufacture  gas  tank 
water  heaters  and  automatic  instantaneous  water  heaters, 
has  completed  an  addition  to  its  factory  and  has  placed  all 
contracts  to  cover  its  present  needs,  L.  Sands  is  president ; 
J.  M.  Sands,  vice-president ;  and  Garry  Sands,  secretary- 
treasurer. 

The  Motor  &  Machinery  Castings  Co.,  774  2  West  Division 
Avenue,  Detroit,  has  been  incorporated,  capitalization  $35,000, 
to  manufacture  castings.  At  present  it  is  working  on  gray 
iron  and  semi-steel  castings.  Orders  on  hand  will  keep  the 
plant  at  capacity  for  some  time.    >'    H.  Barron  is  president. 


Machiiierv  Markets  and  News  of  the  Works 


JULY   A   LEAN   MONTH 

Sales  Generally  Not  Up  to  Average  of  Pre- 
ceding Months 

Foreign  Inquiry  for  Several  Tools — Big  Four 
Railroad  Issues  List 

July  has  been  a  lean  month  and  in  comparison  with 
previous  months  of  the  year  may  be  said  to  be  below 
the  average.  The  past  week  has  been  very  quiet  for 
the  most  part,  although  in  the  Cincinnati  district  fair 
activity  is  noted.  Automotive  parts  manufacturers 
have  made  purchases  in  Cincinnati  and  a  good  order 
for  lathes  was  received  from  the  Detroit  district. 

Among  inquiries  during  the  week  is  a  request  for 
prices  on  more  than  25  tools,  including  12  engine  lathes, 
which  has  been  received  from  the  Instituto  de  San 
Bernardo,  Bogota,  Colombia. 

The  Big  Four  Railroad  has  issued  a  list  of  10  tools 
for  the  Urbana  shops  and  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
took  bids  July  25  on  14  lathes  for  its  St.  Louis  shops. 
A  short  list  is  expected  from  the  Lehigh  Valley  Rail- 
road and  orders  for  a  few  tools  are  looked  for  from  the 
Illinois  Central  this  week. 

The  Cleveland  Board  of  Education  has  issued  a  list 
of  16  machines  and  considerable  small  miscellaneous 
equipment  for  the  woodworking,  sheet  metal  and  elec- 
trical departments  of  the  West  Technical  High  School, 
for  which  bids  will  be  received  Aug.  3. 


The  Pollak  Steel  Co.,  Cincinnati,  has  taken  bids  on 
metal-working  machinery,  including  punches  and  shears 
and  some  presses.  Awards  for  equipment  for  the  new 
Baltimore  plant  of  the  Standard  Sanitary  Mfg.  Co. 
are  expected.  Samuel  Diescher  &  Sons,  Pittsburgh,  are 
the  engineers  on  this  work. 

Purchasers  include  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  which 
continues  to  take  miscellaneous  tools  for  various  shops. 
The  Chicago  &  North  Western  has  also  bought.  The 
Santa  Fe  and  the  Union  Pacific  have  placed  a  few  more 
orders,  and  now  have  bought  most  of  the  machines  for 
which  they  recently  inquired. 

The  equipment  for  the  new  plant  of  the  Pebbles 
Engineering  Co.,  Newton  Falls,  Ohio,  is  reported  to 
have  been  awarded,  the  bulk  of  the  business  being 
placed  with  a  Cleveland  dealer. 

In  the  automotive  field  the  Hudson  Motor  Car  Co. 
has  commenced  to  place  orders  for  equipment  for  the 
enlargement  of  its  Essex  plant.  No  general  list  has 
been  issued.  The  company  is  now  buying  large  special 
machines  and  later  is  expected  to  place  orders  for 
smaller  machines  of  standard  types. 

The  Shipping  Board  took  five  engine  lathes 
and  the  American  Can  Co.  five  shapers.  The  list  of  the 
Montreal  Harbor  Commission  has  all  been  practically 
purchased.  The  Railway  Steel  Spring  Co.,  which  is 
erecting  a  large  shop  at  Latrobe,  Pa.,  plans  to  transfer 
its  equipment  and  does  not  expect  to  have  to  purchase 
many  new  tools. 


New  York 


New  York,  July  31. 

WITH  the  exception  of  slight  activity  on  the 
part  of  the  railroads,  the  machine-tool  market 
in  this  district  is  extremely  quiet.  Among  the  rail- 
roads, the  Lehigh  Valley  is  reported  as  on  the  point 
of  issuing  a  short  list  of  tools.  The  list  of  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  includes  about  10  tools.  A  re- 
quest for  prices  on  lathes,  milling  machines,  planers 
and  grinders  and  other  equipment  for  a  machine 
shop  has  been  received  from  the  Institute  de  San 
Bernardo,  Bogota,  Colombia.  The  list  includes  12 
engine  lathes,  one  precision  lathe,  one  turret  lathe, 
one  automotive  parts  grinding  machine,  two  sensi- 
tive drills,  two  portable  electric  drills,  one  tool 
grinder,  one  planer,  two  milling  machines,  one 
threading  machine,  one  hydraulic  shaft-straighten- 
ing machine,  one  universal  cutter  grinder  and  three 
oil  furnaces. 

Contract  has  been  let  by  the  American  Can  Co.,  120 
Broadway,  New  York,  to  the  Lindgren  Co.,  IVIonadnock 
Building,  San  Francisco,  for  a  two-story  addition  to  its  plant 
at  Third  Avenue  and  Twenty-first  Street,  San  Fri^ncisco,  to 
cost  J300,000  including  machinery. 

Montemayor  &  Co.,  24  State  Street,  New  York,  are  de- 
sirous of  getting  in  touch  with  manufacturers  of  soft  or  mild 
steel  tubes,  black,  for  columns,  1  %  to  3  in.  outside  diameter, 
13  to  20  ft.  long,  without  solder,  weldless,  cold  or  hot  drawn  ; 
also  with  manufacturers  of  welded  steel  tubes,  1  in.  outside 
diameter  and  smaller,  about  13  ft.  long,  black,  soft,  mild 
steel,  suitable  for  making  hames. 

The  Memco  Engineering  &  Mfg.  Co.,  24  Vanderbilt  Ave- 
nue, Brooklyn,  manufacturer  of  electrical  devices  and  equip- 
ment, has  leased  the  factory  at  Hamilton  and  Freeman 
Avenues,  Long  Island  City,  for  a  new  plant. 

Johns-Manville,     Inc.,     Madiwn     Avenue    and     Forty-first 


Street,  New  York,  manufacturer  of  roofing,  asbestos  products, 
etc.,  has  authorized  plans  for  the  erection  of  a  new  one-story 
plant,  150  X  1000  ft.,  at  Asbestos,  Que.,  to  cost  $300,000  with 
machinery. 

Ovens,  power  equipment,  conveying  machinery,  etc.,  will 
be  installed  in  the  new  baking  plant  to  be  built  by  Wiegan 
Brothers.  Inc.,  150  East  Twenty-second  Street,  at  334-42  East 
Twenty-seventh  Street,  120  x  130  ft.,  to  cost  ?100,000. 

The  Fort  Miller  Pulp  &  Paper  Corporation,  Fort  Miller. 
N.  Y..  has  plans  for  the  erection  of  a  one-story  addition,  45 
X   125  ft.,  estimated  to  cost  $200,000  with  machinery. 

The  Staten  Island  Edison  Corporation,  St.  George  Termi- 
nal, Tompkinsville,  S.  I.,  is  being  organised  to  acquire  and 
expand  the  electric  light  and  power  interests  of  the  Rich- 
mond Light  &  Railroad  Co.,  now  in  receivership.  The  new 
company  will  be  headed  by  J.  H.  Pardee,  president  of  the 
existing  company,  and  will  operate  the  electric  railroad  sys- 
tem as  a  separate  subsidiary.  Extensions  will  be  made  in 
power  plant  and  system. 

The  Victoria  Falls  &  Transvaal  Power  Co.,  Ltd.,  Johannes- 
burg, S.  A.,  has  plans  for  a  new  electric  generating  station 
in  the  Witbank  coalfield  district,  estimated  to  cost  $5,000,000 
with  steel  tower  transmission  system.  A  considerable  portion 
of  the  machinery  will  be  purchased  in  America,  and  engi- 
neers for  the  company  will  come  to  this  country  for  such 
purpose.  Plans  have  been  filed  with  the  Electrical  Equip- 
ment Division  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Com- 
merce, Washington,  and  are  available  for  inspection. 

John  D.  Parsons,  Inc.,  93  North  Pine  Avenue,  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  manufacturer  of  store  fixtures,  etc.,  is  planning  to 
rebuild  the  portion  of  his  plant  on  Hamilton  Street  recently 
destroyed  by  fire  with  loss  of  about  $175,000  including 
equipment. 

A  manual  training  department  will  be  installed  in  the 
new  three-story  high  school  to  be  erected  at  Scotia,  N.  Y.. 
estimated  to  cost  $250,000,  for  which  bids  are  being  taken  on 
a  general  contract.  J.  M.  Ryder,  Parker  Building,  Schenec- 
tady, N.  Y.,  is  architect. 

The   Municipal  Gas  Co..    126   State   Street.   Albany.   N.   Y., 
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The  market  on  overhead  cranes  has  been  quiet  this  weeli 
but  there  has  been  some  activity  in  purchases  of  locomotive 
cranes.  An  inquiry  tor  a  locomotive  crane  for  export  to  Japan 
is  reported  from  several  Japanese  export  housss,  among 
which  are  Takata  &  Co.,  50  Church  Street,  New  York,  and 
Mitsui  &  Co.,  155  Broadway,  New  York.  One  of  the  large 
locomotive  crane  purchases  recently  made  was  that  of  the 
New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River  Railroad,  which  closed 
on  four  20-ton  locomotive  cranes  with  the  Industrial  Works. 
This  brings  the  total  purchases  of  this  railroad  in  the  past 
fortnight  or  more  to  nine  cranes,  a  previous  list  of  five  20-ton 
cranes,  three  with  magnets  and  two  with  grab  buckets, 
having  been  awarded  to  the  Brown  Hoisting  Machinery  Co.  In 
overhead  traveling  cranes,  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  East- 
ern Region,  Philadelphia,  is  reported  to  be  receiving  bids  on 
a  15-ton  gantry  crane  and  a  5-ton  overhead  traveling  crane. 
It  is  stated  that  the  buildings  being  constructed  for  the 
General  Electric  Co.  at  Philadelphia  by  the  White  Construc- 
tion Co.,  New  York,  will  involve  10  or  more  overhead  cranes, 
inquiry  for  which  has  not  yet  been  issued.  Export  demand 
for  overhead  cranes  seems  to  be  particularly  active.  Among 
current  inquiries  is  a  request  for  bids  on  a  25-ton  and  a 
40-ton,  about  33-ft.  span,  overhead  traveling  crane  for 
Japan,  from  Okura  &  Co.,  30  Church  Street,  New  York.  An- 
other export  inquiry,  issued  by  both  the  Wonham  Bates  & 
Goode  Trading  Corporation,  251  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York, 
and  Hill  &  Buechner,  315  P'ourth  Avenue,  New  York,  calls 
for  bids  on  a  7%-ton  jib  crane  with  30-ft.  jib  and  alternate 
quotation  on  a  5-ton  jib  crane.  The  China-Japan  Trading 
Co..  115  Broad  Street,  New  York,  is  receiving  quotations  on 
a  5-ton,  3-ton  and  2-ton,  electric  traveling  crane,  all  2S-ft. 
span,  and  an  inquiry  for  a  10-ton,  50-ft.  span,  and  5-ton, 
30-ft.  span,  overhead  traveling  crane  is  reported  to  have 
been  issued  by  Mitsui  &  Co.,  65  Broadway.  New  York,  and 
Andrews  &  George  Co.,  50  Church  Street,  New  York. 

Among  recent  purchases  are: 


will  commence  the  construction  of  a  three-story  electric 
power  house,  25  x  60  ft.,  to  cost  approximately  $125,000  with 
equipment. 

A  machine  shop  and  parts  department  will  be  installed 
in  the  new  ten-story  building,  «0  x  140  ft.,  to  be  erected  at 
Albany,  N.  Y..  by  the  E.  V.  Siratton  Motors,  Inc.,  Washing- 
ton Avenue,  estimated  to  cost  $200,000.  Bids  will  be  asked 
early  in  the  fall.  Strickland,  Blodgett  &  Law,  7  Washington 
Avenue,  are  architects. 

The  United  States  Army,  Quartermaster  Department, 
Camp  Alfred  Vail.  N.  J.,  will  take  bids  until  Aug.  15  for 
two  drilling  machines,  one  lathe  and  one  variety  saw  bench, 
proposal  1. 

The  New  Jersey  Power  &  Light  Co.,  Dover,  N.  J.,  will 
build  a  one-story  power  house  at  Bloomsbury.  N.  J. 

Bids  will  be  received  by  the  Board  of  Commissioners. 
Haddonfleld.  N.  J.,  until  Aug.  16  for  one  electrically  operated 
pump  and  auxiliary  equipment  tor  a  new  sewerage  pumping 


L.  H.  Shattuck,  Manchester,  N.  H.,  a  5-ton.  20-ft.  span, 
double   I-beam   crane   from   the  Whiting  Corporation. 

General  Electric  Co..  Schenectady.  N.  Y..  a  20-ton,  42-ft. 
span,  rope  drum  overhead  traveling  crane  from  the  Whiting 
Coriroralion. 

The  Texas  Co.,  17  Battery  Place,  New  York,  a  20-ton, 
1-motor,  overhead  traveling  crane  from  the  Niles-Bement- 
Pond    Co. 

American  Brass  Co..  Waterbury.  Conn.,  several  small 
cranes  for  Waterbury  and  Western  plants,  from  the  Pawling 
&  Harnischfeger   Co. 

Hickman-Williams  &  Co.,  Chicago,  111.,  a  25-ton  locomotive 
crane   from   the   Industrial   Works. 

New  Yoi-k  Central  &  Hudson  River  Railroad,  New  York, 
four  20-ton  locomotive  cranes  from  the  Industrial  Works. 

Phoenix  Utility  Co.,  71  Broadway,  New  York,  a  30-ton 
locomotive  crane  from  the  Brown  Hoisting  Machinery  Co., 
order  placed   in   New  Orleans. 

Arthur  McMullen  Co.,  50  Chui^ch  Street,  New  York,  a 
20-ton  locomotive  crane  for  use  on  contract  in  New  York 
State,  from  the  Brown  Hoisting  Machinery  Co. 

Rockland  Light  &  Power  Co..  Nyack.  N.  Y..  through 
Charles  H.  Tenney,  engineer,  Boston,  a  25-ton  used  Browning 
locomotive  crane  from  the  Grey  Steel  Products  Co.,  New 
York. 

Standard  Gaufee  Steel  Co.,  Beaver  Palls,  Pa.,  one  5-ton 
special  type,  3-motor,  overhead  crane  with  span  of  21  ft. 
5  in.,  to  the  Alliance  Machine  Co.,  Alliance,  Ohio. 

Durant  Motors  Co.,  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  in  the  market  for 
two  15-ton  locomotive  cranes,  one  for  Flint,  the  other  for 
Lansing,  Mich.,  has  purchased  the  crane  for  Flint  from  the 
Industrial    Works. 

I.  M.  Ludington  Sons,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  a  25-ton  locomo- 
tive crane  from  the  Brown  Hoisting  Machinery  Co. 


station.  Remington  &  Vosbury,  601  Market  Street.  Camden, 
N.  J.,  are  engineers.     Allen  Clymer  is  borough  clerk. 

The  Board  of  Education,  City  Hall,  Newark,  Alfred  H. 
Krick,  assistant  secretary,  will  receive  bids  until  Aug.  8  for 
power  transmission  machinery,  woodworking  vises,  work 
benches,  condensation  pumps  and  miscellanec  JS  equipment, 
as  per  specifications  on  file. 

The  Western  Electric  Co.,  195  Broadway,  New  York,  has 
leased  the  three-story  factory  at  708-20  Frelinghuysen  Ave- 
nut,  Newark,  totaling  10,000  sq.  ft.,  for  the  establishment  of 
a  new  plant.  It  will  be  occupied  early  in  the  fall,  giving 
employment  to  about  500.  The  plant  will  be  operated  sep- 
arately from  the  new  works  to  be  erected  on  the  Kearny 
meadows,  near  Newark,  for  which  excavations  are  under 
way. 

The  Bertolette  Machine  Tool  Co.,  357  West  Side  Avenue, 
Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  is  in  the  market  for  16-ft.  plate  bending 
rolls,  punches  and  shear  presses  and  pipe  machines. 


New  England 


July   30. 

JULY  unquestionably  was  the  leanest  month  ex- 
perienced this  year  by  some  machine  tool  deal- 
ers and  representatives  in  this  territory.  This  is 
generally  ascribed  to  the  vacation  period,  during 
which  buyers  are  inclined  to  postpone  purchases, 
and  also  to  the  leanness  of  new  business  booked  by 
users  of  machine  tools,  which  has  developed  acutely 
in  the  past  fortnight.  The  rank  and  file  of  machine 
shops  and  manufacturers  apparently  are  existing  on 
week  to  week  business  and  conserving  cash  resources 
rather  than  spend  money  for  needed  equipment 
under  negotiation.  There  are,  however,  industries 
assured  of  good  business  well  into  1924  if  they  do 
not  secure  another  order,  and  it  is  largely  to  these 
that  the  machine  tool  trade  looks  for  business  next 
month  and  later. 

Aside  from  the  purchase  by  the  Walworth  Mfg. 
Co.,  South  Boston,  of  a  5-ton  electric  crane  for  its 
Chicago  pipe  shop,  and  a  grinding  machine  costing 
well  up  into  four  figures  by  the  Putnam  Machine 
Works,  Fitchburg,  Mass.,  individual  sales  the  past 
week  were  small.  A  Worcester  steel  mill  has  in- 
definitely postponed   its  crane  requi; 


A  permit  has  been  granted  the  Simonds  File  Co..  Fitch- 
burg. Mass..  to  build  a  one-story,  28  x  60-ft.  addition  to  its 
plant  on  Falulah  Road. 

The  Boston  Elevated  Railway  Co.,  Massachusetts  Avenue. 
Boston,  is  considering  bids  submitted  last  week  for  a  coal 
handling  s.vstem  to  be  installed  at  its  new  machine  shops, 
Everett,    Mass. 

The  Cooley- Wright  Mfg.  Co.,  Waterbury,  Vt.,  stone  ma- 
chinery, has  purchased  the  plant  and  equipment  of  the 
Wiggins  Machine  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Burke,  Vt.  The  business  will 
be  moved  to  Waterbury  as  soon  as  an  addition  to  the  plant 
can   be   completed. 

The  Romer  Motors  Corporation.  Taunton,  Mass.  has  pur- 
chased the  plant  of  the  Nelson  Machine  Co.,  where  it  pro- 
poses to  carry  on  the  manufacture  of  automobiles.  The 
sale  price  was  $10,500.  subject  to  a  mortgage  of  $50,000.  four 
years'    taxes,    and    receivers'    certificates. 

The  American  Pin  Co.,  Waterbury.  Conn.,  has  awarded 
contract  to  the  Immick  Co.,  Meriden,  Conn.,  for  a  one-story 
addition  to  Building  No.  1.  40  x  120  ft.,  and  a  one-story 
foundry  extension,    25    x   35    ft. 

Fire,  July  19.  destroyed  the  plant  of  the  Merrill  Mill  Co., 
Patten.  Me.,  manufacturer  of  spool  bars,  etc.,  including 
steam -operated  electric  light  and  power  plant,  adjoining, 
with   less  estimated  at  $80,000. 

A  machine  shop  will  be  installed  in  the  three-story  ser- 
vice building  to  be  erected  by  Smith  &  McCarthy,  Pittsfield, 
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Mass.,  uporathis  the  local  Ford  uulumuhiU^  aycncy.  estimated 
to  cost  M5.0U0.     U.  F.  Hayiies.  184  North  Struet,  Is  urchltccl. 

Herbert  Swanson.  care  of  James  H.  MacNauBhtuii.  177 
State  Street.  Uoston.  architect,  has  broken  ground  tor  a 
one-story   machine   shop  on  Beacon  Street,   Waban,   Mass. 

The  New  England  Power  Co.,  SO  Congress  Street,  Boston, 
has  applied  for  permission  to  Issue  bonds  for  $2,800, 000,  and 
preferred  stock  for  $2,700,000,  a  portion  of  the  proceeds  to  be 
used  for  additions  In  generating  plants  and  system.  Includ- 
ing the  power  development  at  Davis  Bridge. 

A  manual  training  department  will  be  installed  in  the 
two-story  and  basement  high  school  to  be  erected  at  Gaj'dner, 
Mass.,  estimated  to  cost  $175,000.  The  Board  of  Education 
is   in  charge. 

The  Narraganselt  Electric  Light  Co.,  Providence,  R.  I., 
has  plans  for  a  new  four-story  power  house  on  Elra  Street, 
to   cost  approximately  $100,000. 

The  Colburn  Gear  &  Mfg.  Co.,  98  Holmes  Street,  Quincy, 
Mass.,   will  build  a  new   one-story  machine   shop. 

Work  is  under  way  on  the  addition  at  the  plant  of  the 
Boston  Gear  Works,  Norfolk  Downs.  Boston,  to  be  two- 
stories.   Sfi  X  100   ft.,   estimated   to   cost  $50,000. 

A  one-story  power  house  will  be  erected  by  the  East 
Braintree  Bleacheries,  Inc.,  Adams  Street.  East  Braintree, 
Mass. 


Philadelphia 

Philadelphia,  July  30. 

A  TRACT  of  seventy  acres,  between  Sixty-third  and  Sixty- 
ninth  Streets  and  Gibson  and  Eastwick  Avenues,  Phil- 
adelphia, has  been  acquired  by  the  Ford  Motor  Co..  High- 
land Park,  Mich.,  for  $426,000.  It  will  be  used  as  a  site 
for  a  large  assembling  plant  to  cost  $1,000,000,  and  tor  which 
plans  will  be  drawn  at  once.  A  power  house  will  be  included. 
The  company  is  now  operating  an  assembling  plant  at  Broad 
Street  and  Lehigh  Avenue,  and  this  will  be  removed  to  the 
new  location.  William  Wallace  is  assistant  manager  at  the 
Philadelphia   works. 

Fire,  July,  22,  destroyed  a  portion  of  the  three-story 
millwork  plant  of  Frank  A.  Cruice.  Twenty-first  and  Ridge 
Streets,  Philadelphia,  including  machinery  and  other  equip- 
ment, with  loss  estimated  at  $50,000.  It  is  planned  to 
rebuild. 

The  Apex  Machine  Co.,  2801  West  Susquehanna  Street, 
Philadelphia,  has  awarded  contract  to  the  J.  S.  Rogers  Co.. 
Drexel  Building,  for  a  one-story  machine  shop  at  Stenton 
and  Wyoming  Streets,  estimated  to  cost  $35,000. 

C.  M.  Roswell,  1162  Mariyn  Road,  Philadelphia,  machinery 
dealer,  has  inquiries  out  for  a  5000-kw.  turbo-generator,  2300 
volts,  three  phase,  60  cycle,  150  to  175  lb.  steam  pressure, 
with  surface  condenser  and  auxiliary  equipment. 

Fire,  July  21,  destroyed  a  portion  of  the  plant  and  ma- 
chinery of  the  Savannah  Chemical  Co.,  Thirty-seventh  and 
Dickinson  Streets,  Philadelphia,  manufacturer  of  fertilizer 
products,  etc.,  with  loss  approximating  $100,000.  It  is 
planned  to  rebuild. 

The  Budd  Wheel  Co..  Twenty-third  and  Westmoreland 
Streets,  Philadelphia,  manufacturer  of  steel  disk  wheels  for 
automobiles,  has  awarded  contract  to  the  Wark  Co.,  Drexel 
Building,  tor  a  one-story  addition. 

The  Philadelphia  Commercial  Museum,  Thirty-fourth 
Street,  has  received  an  inquiry  from  a  company  at  Mayaguez. 
Porto  Rico,  for  quotations  on  American  pipe  drilling  and 
threading  machinery ;  from  a  concern  at  Santiago,  Cuba, 
in  the  market  for  ice-manufacturing  machinery ;  from  a 
company  at  Melbourne,  Australia,  desirous  of  getting  in 
touch  with  American  manufacturers  of  clamps  and  kindred 
mechanical  products;  from  a  concern  at  Amsterdam.  Neth- 
erlands, wishing  to  get  in  contact  with  American  manufac- 
turers of  steel  tools,  scales  and  scientific  instruments ;  from 
a  concern  at  La  Paz,  Bolivia,  in  the  market  for  agricultural 
tractors  and  machinery;  and  from  a  company  at  Toluca. 
Mexico,  asking  for  quotations  on  American  floor-planing  ma- 
chinery. 

The  Board  of  Education,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  has  plans 
nearing  completion  for  a  three-story  addition  to  the  indus- 
trial school,  42  X  125  ft.,  at  Indiana  and  Baltic  Avenues,  and 
will  soon  call  for  bids  on  a  general  contract.  Bertram  Ire- 
land, Guarantee  Trust  Building,  is  architect. 

The  Trenton  &  Mercer  County  Traction  Co.,  Trenton. 
N.  J.,  has  tentative  plans  for  the  construction  of  a  new 
car  repair  shop  and  material  yard  on  site  to  be  selected. 
It  is  also  purposed  to  build  an  exten.sion  to  the  power  plant 
and  install  additional  machinery.  The  expansion  program 
will  cost  more  than   $500,000.     Rankin  Johnson  is  president. 

The  Pennsylvania  Wire  Glass  Co.,  Pennsylvania  Build- 
ing. Philadelphia,   will  soon   award   a  general   contract  for  a 


new  plant  at  Lewlstown,  Pa.,  to  cost  more  than  $200,000 
with  machinery.  A  power  house  will  also  be  built.  The 
plant  win  specialize  In  the  production  of  plain  and  cor- 
rugated wire  glass.  The  company  Is  now  op<Tating  works 
at  Dunbar,   Pa. 

A  manual  training  department  will  be  Installed  In  the 
new  two-story  and  basement  high  school  to  be  erected  at 
Midland,  Pa.,  estimated  to  cost  $175,000.  W.  G.  Eckles, 
Lawrence  Savings  &  Trust  Building,  New  Castle,  Pa.,  is 
architect. 

Electrically-operated  pumping  machinery  will  be  installed 
in  the  new  sewerage  disposal  plant  to  be  constructed  by  the 
City  Council.  I.iancaster,  Pa.,  estimated  to  cost  $1,000,000. 
The  municipality  has  been  ordered  by  the  State  Board  of 
Health  to  make  the  improvement  before  the  close  of  the 
year. 

The  Collins  Engineering  Co.,  Conshohocken,  Pa.,  is  being 
reorganized  with  an  active  capital  of  $100,000,  and  plans 
for  extensions.  William  S.  Campbell,  czishier  of  the 
People's   National    Bank,    West    Conshohocken,    is   treasurer. 

The  Consolidated  Motors  Co.,  New  Castle,  Pa.,  care 
of  the  local  Board  of  Trade,  has  tentative  plans  for  a 
new  one-story  plant,  primarily  for  assembling,  estimated  to 
cost  $60,000  with  machinery.     W.  O.  Dayton  is  vice-president. 

Harold  M.  Fredericks,  Lock  Haven,  Pa.,  operating  an 
electrical  equipment  and  repair  plant,  including  armature 
winding,  etc.,  has  plans  for  a  new  factory  for  increase  in 
production.  Considerable  additional  equipment  will  be  in- 
stalled. 

The  Pennsylvania  Power  &  Light  Co.,  AUentown,  Pa., 
is  arranging  an  expansion  program  to  cost  about  $8,000,000 
during  the  next  24  months.  The  work  will  include  the  con- 
struction of  a  new  hydroelectric  generating  plant  on  Wallen- 
paupack  Creek,  near  Hawley,  Pa. ;  a  number  of  small  gen- 
erating plants  and  power  substations ;  steel  tower  trans- 
mission lines  and  the  installation  of  additional  equipment 
at  existing  plants.  The  company  is  operated  by  the  Electric 
Bond  &  Share  Co.,  71  Broadway,  New  York. 

Manual  training  equipment  will  be  installed  in  the  new 
two-story  and  basement  high  school  to  be  erected  at  Flour- 
town,  Pa.,  estimated  to  cost  $200,000,  for  which  bids  are 
being  called  on  a  general  contract.  Ritter  &  Shay,  North 
American    Building,    Philadelphia,   are   architects. 

The  Superior  Metal  Co.,  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  has  been 
chartered  under  State  laws  with  a  capital  of  $40,000  to 
operate  a  plant,  now  in  course  of  erection,  for  the  production 
of  metal  products.  The  initial  works  will  cost  approximately 
$25,000.  Henry  M.  Kelly,  Ottawa,  III.,  is  treasurer  of  the 
company. 

C.  Schubert  and  R.  Van  Horn,  Philadelphia,  care  of 
James  Collins  Jones,  representative,  Bullitt  Building,  are 
forming  electric  power  and  transmission  companies,  for 
which  charters  will  be  taken  out  on  Aug.  13.  The  companies 
will  be  known  as  the  West  Township.  Decatur  Township, 
West  St.  Clair  Township,  Frank  Township,  Uni  Township 
and  Lincoln  Township  Power  companies,  and  will  install 
plants   and   systems  in   the   respective   districts. 

The  National  Roofing  Co..  Cly,  Pa.,  has  been  reorganized 
with  John  F.  Young  as  president,  succeeding  C.  C.  East- 
lack.  Work  will  proceed  on  rebuilding  the  plant  recently 
partially  destroyed  by  tire,  and  other  extensions  and  im- 
provements   are    planned. 

Manual  training  equipment  will  be  installed  in  the  two- 
story  high  school  to  be  erected  at  Mays  Landing,  N.  J., 
estimated  to  cost  $285,000,  for  which  bids  will  soon  be  asked 
on  a  general  contract.  J.  H.  Vaughn,  Guarantee  Trust 
Building.  Atlantic     City.  N.  J.,  is  architect. 

The  Electric  Light  &  Power  Co.,  Hightstown,  N.  J.,  is 
planning  for  installation  of  a  power  house  and  system  in 
a  portion  of    Washington    Township. 


Baltimore 

Baltimore.  July  30. 

CONTRACT  for  the  construction  of  a  $250,000  plant  at 
Eastern  Avenue  and  Twenty-third  Street.  Baltimore, 
for  the  Porcelain  Enamel  &  Mfg.  Co..  has  been  awarded  to 
the  P.  C.  Street  Engineering  Co.,  406  St.  Paul  Street,  Balti- 
more. It  will  be  one  and  two  stories  and  cover  an  area  of 
100  X  510  ft.  It  will  replace  the  plant  at  Eighth  and 
O'Donnell  Streets,   destroyed   by  fire   last   October. 

The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  Co.,  Baltimore,  has 
appropriated  about  $115,000  for  the  installation  of  additional 
equipment  at  its  tie-treating  and  timher-preserving  plant  at 
Green  Spring,  Md..  to  include  generator,  boiler  and  auxiliary 
equipment,  air  compressors,  treating  cylinders,  tanks,  etc. 
It  is  expected  to  increase  the  capacity  50  per  cent. 

The  Wilson-Hock  Co.,  City  Point,  Va.,  machinery  dealer, 
has  inquiries  out  for  the  following  equipment:     One  150  hp. 
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boiler,  -nith  auxiliary  equipment  and  stack  ;  IS  x  20  in.  cast 
iron  reducers,  with  IS  in.  bell ;  one  1-ton  electric  hoist ;  one 
15  to  25  kw.  eng-ine-generator  set;  one  100-hp.  slide  rilve 
engine:  12  cypress  tanks,  10  ft.  in  diameter  and  6  ft.  high, 
and  six  cypress  tanks,  12  Vj  ft.  in  diameter  and  7  ft.  high, 
equipped  with  agitators ;  one  belt-driven  air  compressor, 
300  cu.  ft.  per  min.  capacity ;  one  750-gaI.  per  min.  centri- 
fugal pump,  water-wheel  operated,  and  one  1000-gaI.  per 
min.  centrifugal  pump,  electrically-operated ;  three  trans- 
formers,   500   kva.   each  ;   gate  valves,  pipe  and  fittings. 

W.  D.  Jones,  207  East  Jackson  Street.  Richmond,  Va., 
operating  a  machine  repair  works,  is  planning  the  in- 
stallation  of  a   lathe,   electric  drill   and  other  equipment. 

The  Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Accounts,  Navy  Department, 
Washington,  will  take  bids  until  Aug.  21  for  44  chain  hoists 
for  installation  at  the  Norfolk  and  Mare  Island  Navy 
Yards,  schedule  1145  ;  until  Aug.  14  for  three  motors,  con- 
trollers and  spare  parts  for  the  Portsmouth,  Va.,  Navy 
Yard,  schedule  1137  ;  until  Aug.  21,  for  2  condensate  pumps 
for  the  Puget  Sound  Navy  Yard,  schedule  1147  ;  and  motor- 
generator  sets  and  transformers  tor  the  same  yard, 
schedule  1142. 

The  North  State  Power  Co.,  Raleigh,  N.  C,  has  tentative 
plans  for  a  new  electric  power  plant  in  Wake  County.  Alan 
Turner  is  president. 

The  Shamrock  Propellers  Co.,  Norfolk.  Va.,  C.  H. 
Boyles,  general  manager,  is  negotiating  for  the  purchase 
of  a  sit  J  for  a  new  plant  estimated  to  cost  $200,000  with 
machinery.     The   main  building  will   be   used  as  a   foundry. 

The  Southland  Hardwood  Lumber  Co..  Waynesville,  N.  C, 
recently  organized  with  a  capital  of  $500,000,  is  planning 
for  the  construction  of  a  power  house  in  connection  with  a 
proposed    lumber    mill,    to    cost    $100,000    with    machinery. 

A.  H.  Creelman,  Waynesville,  is  head. 

The  Hackley-Morrison  Co.,  Inc..  1708  Lewis  Street, 
Richmond.  Va..  machinery  dealer,  has  inquiries  out  for  a 
100    hp.    boiler,    Scotch    type,    with    auxiliary    equipment. 

Seay  &  Askew,  1S29  West  Main  Street,  Richmond,  Va., 
operating  a  machine  repair  shop,  are  planning  the  in- 
stallation of  a  lathe,     drill  press  and  other  equipment. 

The  Chatham  County  Commissioners,  Savannah.  Ga.,  will 
take  Dids  until  Sept.  20  for  one  dredge,  with  oil-burning 
equipment.  Including  one  457  hp.  internal  combustion  engine, 
and  one   1  cu.  yd.  bucket. 

The  Tractor  &  Machinery  Sales  Corporation,  Richmond. 
Va..  recently  organized  with  a  capital  of  $1,000,000,  has 
tentative  plans  for  new  works  for  parts  manufacture  and 
assembling  of  farm  tractors,  with  department  for  the  manu- 
facture of  other  agricultural  equipment.  It  is  estimated  to 
cost  $150,000.     J.  H.  Tucker  is  president. 

G.  A.  Guignard  and  T.  C.  Williams,  Columbia,  S.  C.  are 
organizing  a  company  to  build  a  hydroelectric  power  plant 
on  the  Salude  River,  near  Columbia.  It  is  also  proposed 
to  erect  a  similar  station  on  the  Sante-Cooper  Canal. 
Berkeley  County.  The  plants  will  have  a  combined  capacity 
in  excess  of  200,000  hp.,  and  will  cost  more  than  $750,000 
with  transmission  system.  The  local  chamber  of  commerce 
is  interested. 

The  Southern  Wholesale  Lumber  Co..  Columbia,  S.  C, 
plans  to  rebuild  its  mill  and  power  house  destroyed  by  fire 
July  22,  with  loss  approximating  $35,000. 

James  J.  McDonald  and  Arthur  P.  Hoffa,  Frostburg, 
Md.,  operating  coal  properties,  plan  the  installation  o( 
electric  power  and  mechanical  equipment  at  their  Caledonia 
mines,  near  Frostburg  and  at  Phoenix,  Md.  Work  is  under 
way  on  a  new  coal  tipple. 

R.  P.  Johnson.  Wytheville,  Va.,  machinery  dealer,  has 
inquiries  out  for  one  10-  to  12-ton  saddle  tank  locomotive, 
36-in.  gage,   second-hand. 

A.  H.  Davison.  Athens,  Ga.,  has  inquiries  out  for  3 
gasoline  engine,  hydraulic  ram,  log  chains,  and  other  equip- 
ment. 

The  Ninety-Six  Lumber  Co..  Ninety-Six,  S.  C,  is  con- 
sidering plans  for  rebuilding  the  portion  of  its  lumber  mill 
and  power  house  destroyed  by  fire  July  23  with  loss  estimated 
at  $100,000,  including  equipment.  J.  H.  Walker  heads  the 
company. 

Manual  training  equipment  will  be  installed  in  the  new 
high  school  to  be  erected  at  Walterboro,  S.  C,  estimated  to 
cost  about  $85,000,  for  which  bids  will  soon  be  asked.    James 

B.  Urquhart,  Columbia,   S.   C,   is   architect. 

The  Carolina  Pole  Co.,  Selma,  N.  C,  will  build  a  power 
house  in  connection  with  its  proposed  pole-treating  plant, 
estimated  to  cost  $100,000.  It  Is  also  planned  to  equip  a 
machine   shop.      I.   H.   Powell    Is   president. 

The  J.  G.  Skelton  Co.,  Inc.,  Richmond,  Va..  machinery 
dealer,  has  inquiries  out  for  a  20-ton,  double  drum,  loco- 
motive crane,  eight  wheels,  with  about  40-ft.  boom. 


Stevens  Brothers  &  Co..  Atlanta,  Ga.,  manufacturers  of 
clay  products,  are  in  the  market  for  a  30-  to  40-ton  locomo- 
tive, saddle  tank. 

The  Eastwick  Engineering  Co..  342  Madison  Avenue. 
New  York,  has  received  contract  for  the  erection  of  the 
sugar  mill  at  Norfolk,  Va.,  for  the  Norfolk  Sugar  Refining 
Co.,  Inc.,  and  will  handle  all  details.  The  first  unit  will 
have  a  capacity  of  500  tons  per  day  and  will  cost  $3,600,000. 
including  power  house  and  other  buildings.  J.  B.  Morgan 
and  H.  B.  Calwell,  both  of  Norfolk,  head  the  company. 

The  Midway  Foundry  Co.,  Burlington,  N.  C.  is  arranging 
plans  for  rebuilding  the  portion  of  its  plant  recently 
destroyed  by  fire  with  loss  approximating  $60,000,  including 
equipment. 

The  Consolidated  Gas,  Electric  Light  &  Power  Co.,  Balti- 
more, is  inquiring  for  second-hand  B  &  S  gas  or  water  pipe, 
one  mile  of  4-in.  and  three  miles  of  6-in.  Address  care  of 
the  purchasing   agent. 

The  Frederick  Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  Frederick,  Md.,  is  in  the 
market  for  8000  square  nut  machine  bolts  with  114-in. 
thread,   %  x  2%-in.  square  head. 
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Pittsburgh 

Pittsburgh.  July  30. 
ACHINE  tool  business  in  this  district  still  is 
uniformly  dull.  The  trade  has  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  list  for  its  local  shops  to  work  on, 
and  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  list  for  its  Glenwood, 
Pittsburgh,  shop  also  will  be  quoted  against  by  the 
local  trade.  Outside  of  these  lists  there  is  very 
little  business  that  promises  to  be  closed  at  an  early 
date.  The  Railway  Steel  Spring  Co.,  which  is 
erecting  a  large  shop  at  Latrobe,  Pa.,  plans  to 
transfer  all  of  the  usable  equipment  from  its  Pitts- 
burgh plant  to  the  new  works,  and  does  not  expect 
to  purchase  many  new  tools.  Samuel  Diescher 
Sons.  Farmers  Bank  Building.  Pittsburgh,  are  the 
engineers  for  the  new  plant  of  the  Standard  San- 
itary Mfg.  Co.  in  Baltimore,  and  probably  soon  will 
begin  awards  for  the  equipment.  The  market  also 
has  ruled  very  quiet  on  cranes  and  other  heavy 
equipment. 

Generall}',  the  machine  tool  and  equipment  trade 
is   inclined   to  take   a   hopeful   view   of   the   future, 
chiefly  on  account  of  the  definite  development  of  a 
movement  toward  the  elimination  of  the  12-hr.  day 
in    the  steel    industry.      This   effort   means   the   em- 
ployment of  more  men   than  at  present,   and  since 
the  possibility  of  fresh   recruits   through   immigra- 
tion   is   slight,   it   is   believed   that   only   through   a 
reduction  in  the  number  of  men  required  for  given 
work  will  it  be  possible  to  provide  enough  men  to 
establish  the   shorter  working  periods.      This,  it  is 
argued,  will  be  attainable  only  through  the  installa- 
tion of  a  great  deal  of  labor-saving  machinery. 
Bids   will  be   received  by  the  City   Water   Board.  Wells- 
burg.   W.   Va..   until   Aug.    15,   for   two    2,000,000-gal.   motor- 
driven   centrifugal   pumps,    one   to   be   low-lift   type   and   the 
other  high-lift,   with  auxiliary  machinery,   for  the   municipal 
waterworks.     Hudson  &  Myron.   808  Wabash  Building,  Pitts- 
burgh,  are   engineers.     J.   F.   Thompson   is   secretary   of   the 

The  Pittsburgh  Steel  Products  Co..  Union  Arcade.  Pitts- 
burgh, has  awarded  a  contract  to  the  Austin  Co.  for  a  one- 
story  addition  at  its  Allenport,  Pa.,  works,  120  x  620  ft. 

The  Venango  Public  Service  Corporation,  Franklin.  Pa., 
will  take  over  and  merge  23  electric  light  and  power  utilities 
now  operating  in  different  portions  of  Venango  County.  Ex- 
tensions will  be  made  in  a  number  of  power  plants  and 
additional  equipment  installed. 

A  one-story  machine  shop  will  be  installed  in  the  three- 
story  service  building,  90  x  120  ft.,  to  be  erected  by  Decker 
Brothers.  North  Spring  Street.  Bellefonte,  Pa.,  local  agents 
for  the  Chevrolet  automobile,  estimated  to  cost  $80,000. 

The  Dunbar  Flint  Glass  Corporation.  Dunbar.  W.  Va., 
recently  formed  with  a  capital  of  $125,000,  will  arrange  a 
list  of  equipment  to  be  installed  in  its  new  plant,  including 
link  belt  and  conveyor  system,  transmission  equipment,  etc. 
Two  main  buildings  will  be  erected,  50  x  120  ft.  and  40  x  120 
ft.,  respectively.     J.  M.   Payne,  Jr.,  is  president. 

The  Borough  Council,  Ford  City,  Pa.,  will  receive  bids 
until  Aug.  6  for  electrical  equipment  for  municipal  service, 
including  one  motor-generator  set,  40  hp.,  with  25-kw.  gen- 
erator ;  one  4-cylinder  gas  engine,  direct-connected  to  a  250- 
kva.  electric  generator,  engine  type  and  generator  resistance. 
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n.l  one  swiUhboard  panel  and  instruments,  with  auxiliary 
■  luipment.     The  city  clerk  Is  in  charge. 

I'ower  equipment,  conveying  and  other  machinery  will  be 
iistalled  In  the  six-story  and  basement  printing  plant  to  be 
M'cted  at  Seventh  Street  and  the  Blgelow  Boulevard,  Pltts- 
iirKh,  by  the  Press  rublishing  Co.,  228  Oliver  Avenue, 
.silmated  to  ccst  $700,000.  Hunting  &  Davis.  Century  Build- 
in,  are  engineers. 

The  Lathwood  Foundry  Co.,  Wayne  and  Thirtieth  Streets, 
•ittsburgh.  Pa.,  will  soon  take  bids  for  a  three-story  and 
iisement  addition,  103  x  195  ft.,  estimated  to  cost  about 
10.000.     C.  H.  Dunnells,  135  Riverview  Avenue,  is  engineer. 

The  State  Board  of  Control,  Charleston.  W.  Va.,  will  re- 
.  ivc  bids  until  Sept.  28  on  a  general  contract  for  a  three- 
lory  Industrial  school  for  boys  at  Pruntytown,  near  Grafton, 
v.  Va.,  70  X  150  ft.  R.  A.  GilUs,  Fairmont,  W.  Va.,  is 
lehitect. 

The  Citizens'  Light  &  Power  Co.,  Oil  City,  Pa.,  is  per- 
I  oting  plans  for  a  new  power  house  on  North  Seneca  Street, 
stlmated   to  cost   $50,000. 

Manual  training  equipment  will  be  installed  in  the  new 
iRh  school  to  be  erected  in  the  Stealey  Heights  section. 
Marksburg,  W.  Va.,  estimated  to  cost  $125,000,  for  which 
lie  Board  of  Education  will  authorize  plans  at  an  early  date. 

The  Common  Council,  Salem,  W.  Va.,  plans  the  installa- 
loii  of  electrically  operated  pumping  machinery  in  connec- 
on  with  a  new  waterworks  system  to  cost  $130,000. 


tunM-  1)1  aUiiiiinuMi  ware,  has  commenced  the  erection  of  an 
addition,  which  will  add  20,000  sq.  ft.  to  Its  present  door 
space  and  triple  the  company's  output. 

The  National  Lubricant  Container  Co.,  Cleveland,  has  ac- 
quired the  plant  of  the  Mecch  Foundry  Co.  on  Mecch  Avenue, 

The  Wayman  Klectric  &  Mfg.  Co.,  East  Palestine,  Ohio, 
expects  to  erect  a  new  fat-tory  building  under  the  direction 
of  a  local  contractor.  It  Is  In  the  market  for  punch  presses, 
small  sensitive  drills  and  tapping  machines. 


Cleveland 

Cleveland,  July  30. 

THK  rel.blfs  Engineering  Co.,  Newton  Falls,  Ohio, 
i-  I'l.ii  irif;  a  round  lot  of  equipment  for  its  new 
phaii  1(1  iiKinufacture  small  truck  cranes  and  for 
,■,11-  i.|..iir  work.  The  bulk  of  this  business  has  been 
placed  with  a  Cleveland  dealer.  In  the  automotive 
field  the  Hudson  Motor  Car  Co.,  Detroit,  has  com- 
menced to  place  orders  for  considerable  equipment 
for  the  enlargement  of  its  Essex  plant.  No  general 
list  has  been  issued,  but  the  company  is  reported 
to  be  taking  up  the  purchase  of  various  types  of 
machines  separately.  It  is  now  buying  large  special 
machines  and  later  is  expected  to  place  orders  for 
the  smaller  machines  in   standard  types. 

The  Cleveland  Board  of  Education  has  issued  a 
list  of  16  machines  and  considei-able  small  miscel- 
laneous   equipment    for    the    woodworking,     sheet 
metal  and  electrical  departments  of  the  West  Tech- 
nical High  School,  for  which  bids  will  be  received 
Aug.   3.     With  these  exceptions  the  market  is  dull. 
Buying  is  confined  almost  wholly  to  single  machines 
to    round    out    present    equipment    and    business    is 
helow  normal  for  this  season  of  the  year.   Compared 
with  June,  the  aggregate  sales  for  July  will  show  a 
marked  decrease. 
The  list  issued  by  the  West  Technical  High  School.  Cleve- 
land, includes  the  following  machines,  all  motor  driven: 
One  10-in.  sensitive  drilling  machine 
Two   2-wheel   grinders 

One  13  in.  x  5  ft.  quick  change  gear  lathe 
One    combination    punch    and    shear.    No.     2    Niagara    or 
equivalent 

One  24-in.  hand  forge 
One  bench  saw 
One  12-in.  hand  jointer 
One  saw  bench 
Two  30-in.  band  saws 
One  15-in.   disk  sander 
One  oil  stone  tool  grinder 
One  12-in.  swing  woodworking  lathe 
One   8-in.  belt  sander 
One  5  X  121/4 -in.   trimmer 

The  Globe  Brass  Mfg.  Co.,  5532  Perkins  Avenue.  Cleve- 
land, will  shortly  commence  the  erection  of  a  new  plant  on 
i:ast  Fifty-fifth  Street  to  manufacture  plumbers'  brass  goods. 
It  will  include  a  machine  shop  and  foundry. 

The  Louisville  Sheet  Steel  Co.,  Canton,  Ohio,  has  been 
purchased  by  the  -Hydro-Forge  Co..  Alliance,  Ohio,  for  $70,- 
000.  The  latter  company,  which  was  recently  organized,  plans 
to  install  new  machinery  and  begin  operation  early  next 
year.  The  Louisville  plant  became  involved  in  financial  dif- 
ficulties about  eighteen  months  ago  and  was  shut  down. 

The  Radiant  Electric  Co..  Massillon.  Ohio,  has  been  in- 
corporated with  a  capital  stock  of  $25,000  to  manufacture 
electric  heating  appliances,  including  electric  stoves.  The 
officers  are  C.  W.  Stewart,  president:  Frank  Held,  vice- 
president  ;  R.  G.  Harsch,  secretary,  and  T.  W.  Thomas,  treas- 
urer and  general  manager. 

The   Massillon   Aluminum  Co.,   Massillon,   Ohio,  manufac- 


Chicago 

CHiCA(io,  July   30. 

THE     Chicago    machinery     market     is     extremel.v 
quiet.      Buying    of    machine    tools    by    industrial 
plants    amounts   to    so   little    In    the   aggregate    that. 
July  will  be  the  poorest  month  of  the  year  so  far. 
In   railroad  shop  equipment  a  few  orders  are  being 
placed,    but    two    or    three    companies    are    getting 
most  of  the  orders.     The  Santa  Fe  and  the  Union 
Pacific   have   placed    a    few   more   orders    and   now 
have    practically    bought    all    of   the    machines    for 
which   they  recently   inquired.     The  Illinois  Central 
is   expected   to   place    orders   for   a   few    tools    this 
week.        There    Is    no    important    business    on    the 
horizon,   and   the  general   expectation   Is  that  quiet 
conditions    will    last   through   August    and   possibly 
into  September. 
The  Mulvey  Iron  Works.  Percy  E.  Barry,  president,   1840 
Carroll  Avenue,  Chicago,  contemplates  the  erection  soon  of  a 
two-story    factory.    103    x    406    ft.,    of   brick    and    steel   con- 
struction, on  Fulton   Street,   near  California  Avenue. 

The  Commonwealth  Edison  Co.,  72  West  Adams  Street, 
Chicago,  has  awarded  contract  to  the  John  W.  Snyder  Co., 
116  South  Michigan  Avenue,  for  a  two-story  concrete  steel 
machine  shop,  90  x  200  ft.,  on  West  Twenty-second  Street,  at 
Fisk  Street. 

The  Atlas  Drop  Forge  Co.,  Lansing,  Mich.,  has  announced 
that  it  will  erect  new  buildings  which,  with  equip'ment,  most 
of  which  has  been  ordered,  will  cost  about  $300,000.  J.  1'. 
Hopkins   is  general  manager. 

The  Frank  Foundry  Co.,  Davenport,  Iowa,  has  taken  out 
a  permit  to  build  an  addition  to  its  plant  to  cost  $10,000. 

The  Werra  Aluminum  Foundry  Co..  South  Bend,  Ind.,  is 
contemplating  the  construction  of  an  addition.  It  is  a 
branch  of  the  Werra  Aluminum  Foundry  Co..  Waukesha, 
Wis.,  and  manufactures  aluminum  parts  for  automobiles, 
stoves,  etc. 

The  Wilson  Foundry  &  Machine  Co.,  Pontiac,  Mich.,  has 
started  work  on  additions  to  its  plant  to  cost  $1,500,000. 
This  will  about  double  the  capacity  of  the  plant  and  will 
give  a  total  output  of  about  1700  automobile  motors  daily 
for  the  Willys-Overland  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

The  Peninsular  Power  Co.,  Iron  River,  Mich.,  will  build 
a  new  power  station,  44  x  60  ft.,  adjoining  its  present  plant, 
to  cost  about  $250,000. 

The  Wayne  Tank  &  Pump  Co.,  Fort  Wayne.  Ind.,  con- 
templates the  construction  of  a  new  factory  and  contracts 
will  probably  be  let  within  the  next  few  weeks.  The  new 
building  is  to  take  care  of  increased  demand  for  the  com- 
pany's water  softening  equipment. 

The  Tokheim   Pump  &  Tank   Co.,   Fort   Wayne.   Ind.,   has 

awarded   contracts   for  three   new   buildings   to  cost  approxi- 

■  mately  $80,000.     One  building  will  be  a  tank  shop.  100  x  200 

ft.     This  company  has  recently  completed  an   addition  to   its 

machine  shop,  and  machinery  is  now  being  installed. 

The  Hansell-Elcock  Co..  whose  steel  fabricating  plant  is 
at  Archer  and  Normal  Avenues,  Chicago,  has  leased  for  a 
long  period  11  Va  acres  with  building  at  California  Avenue 
and  Thirty-first  Street.  The  structure  has  appro.\imatily 
30,000  sq.  ft.  of  floor  space  and  was  acquired  to  provide  for 
future   expansion. 

The  Chicago  Steel  &  Wire  Co.  has  awarded  contract  for 
a  power  plant,  45  x  48  ft.,  at  East  103d  Street  and  Tor- 
rence  Avenue,  Chicago.  It  will  cost  about  $50,000  and  an 
additional  $50,000  will  be  expended  for  equipment. 

The  Universal  Implement  Mfg.  Co.,  recently  organized,  is 
seeking  a  location  for  the  manufacture  of  a  new  type  of 
farm  tractor  which  will  cultivate  as  well  as  perform  the 
other  universal  tractor  duties.  The  company,  whose  tempo- 
rary address  is  Post  Ofl^ce  Box  113,  Oak  Park.  111.,  is  in  the 
market  to  purchase  or  lease  a  fully  equipped  plant  which 
can  be  adapted  for  an  initial  output  of  10  tractors  a  day. 
J.  W.  Wilson,  president,  has  been  for  many  years  engaged 
in  motor  truck  and  motor  car  production.  He  was  formerly 
general  superintendent  and  technical  supervisor  for  the  Re- 
public Motor  Truck  Co..  Alma,  Mich.  ;  factory  manager  of 
the  Interstate  automobile  plant  at  Muncie.  Ind. ;  general  super- 
intendent of  the  Elmore  Mfg.  Co.,  Clyde.  Ohio,  a  former  sub- 
sidiary   of   the   General    Motors    Corporation,    and    also   spent 
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two  and  a  half  years  in  the  Pord  Motor  Co.  plant  at  Detroit 
in  a  technical  advisory  capacity.  J.  G.  Kerst,  Springfield. 
111.,  inventor  of  the  tractor,  is  vice-president  and  treasurer 
of  the  company. 

Manual  training  equipment  will  be  installed  in  the  new 
four-story  high  school  addition,  145  x  145  ft.,  to  be  erected  on 
Eastman  Avenue,  Joliet,  111.,  estimated  to  cost  $500,000,  for 
which  bids  are  being  taken  on  a  general  contract.  D.  H. 
Burnham  &  Co.,  105  West  Monroe  Street,  Chicago,  are  archi- 
tects. 

The  Common  Council,  Villisca,  Iowa,  is  considering  plans 
for  the  installation  of  a  municipal  electric  light  and  power 
plant,  estimated  to  cost  ?75,000.  H.  J.  Swanson,  mayor,  is 
in  charge. 

A  manual  training  department  will  be  installed  in  the 
mew  high  school  to  be  erected  at  Atkinson,  Neb.,  estimated 
-to  ccst  ?150.000.  for  which  bids  will  be  received  on  a  general 
<-ontract  until  Aug.  21.  Colby  &  Westerlind,  Grain  Exchange 
Building,   Sioux  City,  Iowa,   are  architects. 

The  Modern  Machine  Shop,  Danville,  111.,  is  considering 
plans  for  a  two-story  and  basement  addition,  75  x  150  ft. 
C.  F.  Carter  is  head. 

The  Municipal  Utilities  Commission.  Watertown,  S.  D., 
will  receive  bids  until  Aug.  29  for  pumping  machinery,  filter 
equipment,  etc..  tor  installation  at  the  municipal  water  works. 
W.  F.  Cochrane  is  city  engineer.     A.  M.  Myhre  is  secretary. 

A  manual  training  department  will  be  installed  in  the 
two-story  high  school  to  be  erected  at  Fairbury,  Neb.,  esti- 
mated to  cost  $200,000,  for  which  bids  will  be  received  on  a 
general  contract  until  Aug.  6.  Fiske  &  Meginnis,  553 
Bankers'  Life  Building,  Lincoln,  Neb.,  are  architects. 

Plans  have  been  authorized  by  the  First  National  Bank, 
Fifth  Street  and  Marquette  Avenue,  Minneapolis,  Minn..  C.  T. 
Jaffrey,  president,  for  extensions  in  its  power  plant  on  Mar- 
quette Avenue,  to  cost  $35,000.  Additional  equipment  will 
l)e  installed.  G.  M.  Orr,  516  Andrus  Building,  is  mechanical 
engineer. 

The  California  Ice  Co.,  Antioch,  111.,  has  tentative  plans 
for  rebuilding  the  portion  of  its  plant  destroyed  by  Are 
July   20   with   loss  estimated   at    $70,000. 

Manual  training  equipment  will  be  installed  in  the  new 
two-story  high  school  to  be  erected  at  Waseca,  Minn.,  esti- 
mated to  cost  $350,000.  for  which  bids  will  be  called  on  a 
general  contract  in  August.  W.  B.  Ittner,  Board  of  Educa- 
tion Building.  St.  Louis,   is  architect. 

The  American  Short  Line  Railroad  Association.  1832  Mc- 
Cormick  Building.  Chicago,  is  inquiring  for  three  General 
Electric  gas-electric  railroad  motor  cars  and  two  wheel 
presses  of  200  to  300  tons  capacity,  all  used  equipment. 
J.  W.   Cain  is  manager  of  purchases. 


Buffalo 

BuFF.iLO.  July  30. 

THE  Northern  Oil  &  Fuel  Corporation.  CofCeen  Street, 
Watertown.  N.  Y.,  will  build  a  one-story  machine  shop 
at  its  oil  storage  and  distributing  plant  at  Cape  Vincent, 
estimated  to  cost  $30,000.     G.  W.  Lane  is  president. 

Electric  power  and  transmission  machinery,  conveying 
apparatus,  etc.,  will  be  installed  in  the  new  plant.  400  x  450 
ft.,  to  be  erected  by  the  American  Lithographic  Co.,  52  East 
Nineteenth  Street.  New  York,  at  Buffalo,  to  cost  $100,000. 
Frank  Hackford  is  manager  of  the  Buffalo  branch  of  the 
company. 

The  Rochester  Body  Co..  Inc.,  Favor  Street,  Rochester. 
N.  Y..  will  take  bids  early  in  August  for  a  two-story  addi- 
■  tion,  60  X  225  ft.,  estimated  to  cost  $40,000.  W.  F.  Hunt  is 
one  of  the  heads  of  the  company. 

Herman  J.  Often,  Buffalo,  has  made  application  for  per- 
mission to  equip  a  sheet-metal  works  in  the  one-story  build- 
ing. 58  X  98  ft.,  at  825-29  East  Ferry  Street. 

The  Greenfield  Construction  Co...  Frewsburg.  N.  Y.,  is 
planning  for  the  purchase  of  power  equipment,  including 
boilers  and  auxiliary  apparatus. 

A  controlling  interest  in  the  New  York  Concrete  Pipe  Co., 
Warsaw,  N.  Y..  has  been  secured  by  Chandler,  Baker  & 
Mallard,  Inc.,  Earlville,  Madison  County,  N.  Y..  manufacturer 
of  similar  products  The  new  owners  purpose  to  extend  the 
plant  and  install  additional  equipment.  C.  C.  Chandler  is 
president  and  C.  O.  Gallett.  secretary  and  treasurer. 

The  Niagara  Falls  Power  Co.,  Niagara  Falls.  N.  Y.,  will 
install  hydroelectric  equipment  for  a  total  capacity  of  210,- 
000  kw.  at  its  new  power  plant  now  in  course  of  erection. 
Negotiations  are  under  way  with  the  Government  for  addi- 
tional water  supply  for  operation.  Paul  A.  Schoellkopf  is 
president. 

The  Quality  Sand  &  Gravel  Co.,  Springville,  N.  Y.,  plans 
the  Installation  of  equipment  for  digging,  conveying,  loading. 


etc.,  on  property  to  be  operated  on  Waverly  Street.  Stephen 
iOngle  is  president  and  James  P.  Healey,  secretary  and 
treasurer.      The  company  was   recently   organized. 

F.  Jaeckle,  Fredericka  Street,  North  Tonawanda,  N.  Y.,  is 
planning  for  the  installation  of  transmission  equipment,  con- 
veying machinery,  lathe,  planer  and  other  equipment  in  a 
local   building  for  a   new  woodworking  plant. 

Fire,  July  22,  destroyed  the  ice  plant,  with  loading  ma- 
chinery and  other  apparatus,  of  Howland  &  Co.,  Athens. 
N.  Y..  with  loss  estimated  at  $75,000.  Plans  for  rebuilding 
are  under  consideration.  The  cooperage  shop  of  the  Athens 
Supply  Co.  on  adjoining  property  was  partially  destroyed, 
the  loss  approximating  $15,000. 

F.  D.  Wells,  Savannah.  N.  Y.,  is  planning  to  purchase  a 
three-drum  hoisting  engine  with  l?;4-yd.  capacity  clami-shell 
bucket.  The  installation  of  a  stiff-leg  derrick  is  also  being 
considered. 

H.  W.  Wolcott,  1461  Main  Street,  Buffalo,  operating  a 
battery  manufacturing  and  repair  plant,  is  planning  the 
erection  of  an  addition  and  will  issue  a  list  of  equipment. 


Milwaukee 

Milwaukee,  July   30. 

RECOVERY     from     the     sagging     tendency     in 
machine   tool   business   noted    in    June   is    indi- 
cated   by    the    volume    of    orders    booked    by    local 
manufacturers    in    July.       The    month,    however,    is 
below  the  monthly  average   from  January  to  May, 
yet  it   is  ahead   of  July   last  year.      General   indus- 
trial activity  appears  to  be  increasing.     Public  and 
private  utilities  are  furnishing  a  steady  demand  for 
generating     equipment,     steam     and     hydroelectric, 
pumping  machinery,   etc.      Skilled  foundry  and  ma- 
chine shop  labor  remains  scarce,  but  common  labor 
is  becoming  more   plentiful. 
The  Milwaukee  Central  Board  of  Purchases,  City  Hall,  is 
asking  bids  until  Aug.  3  for  furnishing  the  complete  coal  and 
ash  handling  system   for  the  new   Riverside  pumping  station 
of   the   municipal    waterworks   plant.      A   bond   of   $11,400    or 
check  for   $5,700    is   required   with   each   tender.      Joseph   W. 
Nicholson  is  chief  buyer. 

The  Schroeder  Grinding  &  Machine  Co..  Fond  du  Lac. 
Wis.,  is  moving- its  shop  and  plant  from  Second  and  Macy 
Streets  to  a  larger  building  at  13  W^est  Second  Street.  It  is 
installing  a  new  Heald  cylinder  grinder,  a  Norton  crank- 
shaft grinder  and  other  equipment. 

The  Green  Bay  Sugar  Co..  Green  Bay.  Wis.,  has  plans  for 
a  two-story  addition,  60  x  150  ft.,  to  be  equipped  as  a  beet 
pulp  drying  and  grinding  plant ;  estimated  to  cost  about 
$125,000.     Charles  H.  Hine  is  general  manager. 

The  Bronze  Seal  Piston  Ring  Co.,  Green  Bay,  Wis.,  has 
been  incorporated  with  $20,000  capital  and  leased  the  build- 
ing at  ISOO  Broadway,  which  will  be  equipped  as  a  machine 
shop  for  manufacturing  patented  piston  rings.  The  incorpo- 
rators are  T.  W.  Pritchard  and  George  E.  Prickett  of  Osh- 
kosh,  Wis.,  and  C.  W.  Wright.  427  South  Monroe  Avenue, 
Green  Bay. 

The  city  of  Milwaukee  is  asking  bids  until  Aug.  3  for 
furnishing  two  200-gal.-per-min.  sump  pumps  for  the  new 
Riverside   pumping  station. 

The  Racine  Deflector  Co.  has  been  organized  at  Racine, 
Wis.,  by  Michael  Hammes  and  L.  J.  Borman  to  manufacture 
a  patented  device  for  automobile  headlights.  Additional 
equipment  will  be  purchased  to  supplement  th.-it  of  a  small 
experimental  shop  conducted  for  the  past  year. 

The  city  of  Oshkosh.  Wis.,  is  considering  plans  by  Byron 
T.  Gifford,  consulting  engineer,  for  a  new  electrical  pumping 
station  unit  for  the  municipal  waterworks  system.  The 
equipment  will  consist  of  five  electrically  driven  and  auto- 
matically controlled  centrifugal  pumps,  three  of  2500-gal.- 
per-min.  and  two  of  1250-gal.-per-min.  capacity.  Bids  for  the 
equipment  are  expected  to  be  taken  shortly.  A.  C.  McHenry 
is  manager  of  the  water  department. 

The  Lederman  System,  Inc.,  Green  Bay,  Wis.,  is  installing 
considerable  machinery,  including  automatic  screw  machines, 
pressing  and  stamping  equipment,  in  a  part  of  the  factory 
of  the  Oneida  Motor  Truck  Co.,  and  expects  to  start  quantity 
production  Aug.  6  of  a  sheet  metal  filing  case  with  automatic 
selection  features.  Most  of  the  equipment  requirements  have 
been  filled. 

The  Board  of  Education.  Neenah.  Wis.,  has  selected  a  site 
and  engaged  John  D.  Chubb,  architect.  109  North  Dearborn 
Street,  Chicago,  to  design  a  new  three-story  high  school  and 
vocational  institute,  224  x  365  ft.,  estimated  to  cost  $500,000. 
Bids  will  be  taken  late  in  August  by  George  W.  Burnside, 
secretary,  145  West  Wisconsin  Avenue,  Neenah. 
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The  Nurlli  K^ist  Tower  Co..  subHiillary  of  WIseori.Min  Public 
Service  Corporation,  !>i>9  Marshall  Striol,  Milwiiukee,  has 
placed  contract  with  the  Allls-Chalmers  Mft,-.  Co..  Milwaukee, 
for  two  4650-hp.  vertical  turbo-generator  units  for  the  new 
hydroelectric  plant  at  Caldron  Fall-s.  Wi.i.  ..■.stiinutL-d  to  cost 
$750,000.  J.  R.  McDonald,  Black  Kiver  Fall.s.  Wis.,  has  the 
general  contract  for  the  construction  of  niiifcirioU  concrete 
dam  and  power  house.  Inquiry  Is  being  niiulo  for  six  14  .x 
IC-ft.  steel  tainter  gates,  two  steel  penstock.s.  two  traveling 
gate  hoists,  four  transformers,  switchboards,  etc.  Mead  & 
Seastone.  Madison.  Wis.,  are  consulting  engineers  In  charge. 

The  Universal  Clothes  Presser  Mfg.  Co..  Milwaukee,  has 
been  Incorporated  with  $25,000  capital  stock  lo  niniuitacture 
special  machinery.  The  incorporators  are  W.  H.  Dick.  .Tacob 
H.  Weishan,  H.  A.  Krause  and  James  Fiskow.  Temporary 
headquarters  have  been  opened  at  1104  American  Avenue, 
ponding  selection  of  a  factory  and  office. 


Indi 


lNDi.\.VAi'o!.is,  July   30. 

PLANS  are  nearing  completion  for  a  two-story  and  base- 
ment branch  factory  at  Fort  Wayne.  Ind.,  by  the  Chal- 
fant  Can  Co.,  1966  South  Meridian  Avenue,  Indianapolis, 
estimated  to  cost  $55,000.  At  present  it  is  undecided  whether 
to  proceed  with  the  work  in  the  fall  or  to  defer  it  until  the 
coming  year.  Pohlmeyer  &  Pohlmeyer,  Central  Building-, 
Fort  Wayne,  are  architects.    L.  A.  Corcoran  is  president. 

C.  A.  Bradford,  Indianapolis,  will  establish  a  new  one-story 
machine  shop  at  570  North  Belleview  Place. 

H.  J.  &  W.  M.  Gelzer,  Hillsdale,  Mich.,  manufacturer  of 
screens,  screen  doors,  etc.,  have  acquired  the  plant  of  the 
Auburn  Mfg.  Co..  Auburn.  Ind..  devoted  to  a  similar  line  of 
manufacture.  The  new  owners  will  take  immediate  posses- 
sion and  plan  the  installation  of  considerable  machinery 
and  power  equipment. 

Electrically-operated  pumping  machinery  and  other  equip- 
ment will  be  installed  by  the  City  Council,  Evansville,  Ind., 
in  connection  with  the  construction  of  a  new  filtration  plant 
and  extensions  to  the  municipal  waterworks,  estimated  to 
cost    $250,000. 

The  Hedderich  Brothers  Co.,  Evansville,  Ind.,  is  building 
a  one-story  addition  to  its  brass  foundry,  60  x  60  ft. 

The  Tucker  &  Dorsey  Mfg.  Co.,  State  and  Bates  Streets, 
Indianapolis,  will  build  a  one-story  addition  to  its  power 
house. 

Power  equipment,  elevating  and  conveying  machinery  and 
other  equipment  will  be  installed  in  the  freight  terminal  to 
be  erected  by  the  Terminal  Realty  Co.,  Indianapolis,  on  Ken- 
tucky Avenue,  comprising  three  buildings,  estimated  to  cost 
$900,000.  The  company  is  a  subsidiary  of  the  Terre  Haute. 
Indianapolis  &  Eastern  Traction  Co.,  the  Interstate  Public 
Service  Co.,  Indianapolis  &  Cincinnati  Traction  Co..  and  the 
Union  Traction  Co.,  and  the  terminal  structures  will  be  used 
by  these  roads  jointly.  Robert  I.  Todd  of  the  first  noted 
traction   company    is   president. 


Detroit 

Detroit,  July  30. 

BIDS  will  be  received  by  the  Board  of  Water  Commis- 
sioners, Detroit,  until  Aug.  21.  for  one  37,000,000  gal., 
vertical,  triple  expansion,  crank  and  flywheel  type  pumping 
engine,  for  installation  at  the  municipal  waterworks.  Theo- 
dore   A.    Leisen    is    consulting    engineer;    H.    S.    Starkey    is 

The  Jackson  &  Church  Co.,  321  North  Hamilton  Avenue, 
Saginaw,  Mich.,  operating  a  steel  fabricating  plant,  has  ten- 
tative plans  for  an  addition.    John  L.  Jackson  is  head. 

The  plant  and  property  of  the  Bowman-Gould  Co.,  Detroit, 
manufacturer  of  wireless  equipment,  automotive  specialties, 
etc..  has  been  acquired  by  new  interests.  The  company  will 
be  reorganized,  it  is  stated,  extensions  and  improvements 
made,  and  operations  resumed. 

The  Board  of  Education,  Detroit,  has  inquiries  out  for 
tools  and  other  equipment  for  installation  in  manual  train- 
ing departments,  including  18  lathes,  9  x  36  in.:  one  back- 
geared  crank  shaper,  14  to  16  in.  ;  six  single,  back-geared 
engine  lathes,  13  in  x  4  ft.;  two  bench  type  arbor  presses; 
two  20-in  drill  presses :  one  milling  machine ;  one  sensitive 
floor  drill,  and  other  tools.  C.  A.  Gadd,  1354  Broadway,  is 
business  manager. 

The  Mason  Motor  Co.,  Fenton  Road,  Flint,  Mich.,  has 
tentative  plans  for  an  addition.  M.  C.  Day  is  secretary  and 
treasurer. 

The  Triangle  Truck  Co.,  St.  Johns,  Mich.,  has  been  re- 
organized and  has  tentative  plans  for  expansion  to  manufac- 


luic  a  Miw  line  of  motor  trucks  and  equipment;  Henry  D. 
MInlch,  vice-president  Republic  Motor  Truck  Co.,  Alma, 
Mich.,  Is  president  of  the  new  company  ;  B.  F.  Wright,  for- 
merly connected  with  the  Republic  company  as  chief  en- 
gineer,  is   vice-president   In   charge   of   production. 

Manual  training  equipment  will  be  Installed  In  the  new 
senior  and  Junior  high  school  to  be  erected  at  Owosso,  Mich., 
estimated  to  cost  $500,000,  for  which  an  architect  will 
soon  t>e  selected.  E.  J.  Willman,  Board  of  Education,  is  in 
charge. 

E.  G.  Davett,  Marquette,  Mich.,  operating  a  general  ma- 
chine repair  works,  is  planning  the  Installation  of  a  drill 
press,   air  compressor,    emery   grinder   and   other   equipment. 

The  Copper  Coal  Co.,  Saginaw,  Mich,  recently  organized 
with  a  capital  of  $500,000,  Is  considering  the  Installation  of 
electric  power  and  other  equipment  at  Its  properties.  Otto 
L.  Dittmar  is  president. 

The  Consumers  Power  Co.,  Jackson,  Mich.  Is  planning  the 
installation  of  a  branch  power  house  and  system  at  Ithaca, 
Mich.,  where  a  franchise  has  just  been  granted. 

The  Common  Council,  Lansing,  Mich.,  plans  the  Installa- 
tion of  electrically-operated  pumping  machinery  in  connec- 
tion with  extensions  in  the  municipal  water  system  esti- 
mated to  cost  $600,000.  Otto  Eckert,  City  Hall,  Is  city 
engineer. 


Cincinnati 

Cincinnati,   July   30. 

ALITTI^E  more  activity  in  the  local  market  was 
noted  the  past  week,  and  better  prospects  for 
business  are  reported  by  many  manufacturers. 
Some  fair-sized  deals  were  closed.  The  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  continued  to  purchase  miscellaneous 
tools  for  various  shops,  and  the  Chicago  &  North 
Western  was  also  a  buyer.  The  United  States  Ship- 
ping Board  placed  orders  for  five  engine  lathes,  and 
the  American  Can  Co.  for  five  shapers.  The  Delco 
Light  Co.,  Dayton,  bought  two  multiple  spindle 
drills.  The  list  of  the  Montreal  Harbor  Commis- 
sioners has  practically  all  been  purchased,  most  of 
the  orders  going  to  Canadian  manufacturers. 

Automotive  parts  manufacturers  have  been  fair 
buyers  and  one  local  manufacturer  reports  a  good 
order  for  lathes  from  the  Detroit  district.  A  num- 
ber of  good  inquiries  have  been  issued.  The  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  took  bids  July  25  on  14  engine 
lathes  for  Its  St.  Louis  shops,  and  the  Big  Four 
has  issued  a  list  of  10  tools  for  the  Urbana  shops. 
The  Pollak  Steel  Co.,  Cincinnati,  has  taken  bids 
on  metal-working  machinery,  including  punches  and 
shears  and  presses. 

A  large  manufacturer  of  grinders,  which  recently 
advanced  prices,  is  reported  to  have  booked  numer- 
ous orders  for  grinding  machines  previous  to  the 
advance  becoming  effective. 

The  Universal  Body  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio,  manufacturer 
of  truck  bodies  for  Ford  cars,  has  purchased  property  ad- 
joining Its  plant  for  expansion,  and  contemplates  the  erec- 
tion of  an  addition  this  fall.     H.  B.  Coen  is  president. 

The  Bauer-Stuart  Co.,  Springfield,  Ohio,  has  been  Incor- 
porated with  a  capitalization  of  $25,000.  It  will  manufacture 
automobile  shock  absorbers,  but  has  not  yet  announced  the 
location  of  its  plant.  Louis  E.  Bauer  and  Harve  R.  Stuart 
are    the   chief   incorporators. 

The  Vaco  Washer  Co..  Sabina.  Ohio,  has  been  Incorpo- 
rated with  a  capitalization  of  $10,000  to  manufacture  electric 
washing  machines.  The  plant  will  be  located  in  Sabina  and 
production  is  expected  to  start  some  time  in  August.  R.  W. 
Allen   Is  president. 

The  Elwood  Myers  Co..  Springfield.  Ohio,  manufacturer 
of  advertising  novelties,  has  been  placed  In  the  hands  of 
receivers,  L.  B.  Bauer  and  Harlan  C.  West  having  been  ap- 
pointed.    The  plant  will  be  continued  in  operation. 

The  Daniel  Husker  &  Implement  Co.,  Kenton,  Ohio,  has 
been  organized  to  manufacture  motor-driven  busking  ma- 
chinery. F.  J.  Laubis  is  president.  The  plant,  which  Is  now 
in  production.  Is  located  at  Vine  and  Grove  Streets. 

The  Standard  Wheel  Co..  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  has  discon- 
tinued the  manufacture  of  automobile  and  motor  truck 
wheels,  and  hereafter  the  plant  will  be  devoted  entirely  to 
the  production  of  malleable  iron  castings.  It  is  now  operat- 
ing two  furnaces  and  contemplates  extensions,  although  not 
in  the  immediate  future.     E.  J.  Fischer  is  president. 
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The  Central  South 

St.  Louis,  July  30. 
niENTATIVE  plans  are  being  considered  by  the  Congo 
J.  Grease  Machine  Corporation,  St.  Louis,  recently  organized 
with  a  capital  of  550,000,  for  the  establishment  of  a  plant 
to  manufacture  grease  machines  and  other  motor  accessories. 
H.  A.  Robert  Fisher  and  A.  M.  McSpadden,  St.  Louis,  head 
the  company. 

The  Hilton-Collins  Co.,  Inc.,  Louisville,  operating  a  boiler 
and  plate  shop,  is  in  the  market  for  a  100-lb.  hammer,  Brad- 
ley type,   punches,  bull-dozers  and  other  equipment. 

The  Kansas  City  Power  &  Light  Co.,  1330  Grand  Ave- 
nue. Kansas  City,  Mo.,  has  plans  for  a  new  one  and  two- 
story  building.  160  x  ISO  ft.,  at  Twenty-fifth  Street  and  Penn 
Avenue,  a  portion  of  the  structure  to  be  used  as  a  machine 
shop  and  service  works  for  company  cars  and  trucks.  It 
will   cost   about   $125,000.     A.   E.   Bettes  is  chief  engineer. 

The  Anderson-Pritchard  Oil  Corporation,  Oklahoma  City, 
Okla.,  will  build  an  addition  to  its  refinery  at  Cyril,  Okla.. 
for  gasoline  production.  It  will  cost  $100,000  including 
machinery. 

The  Arkansas  Boys  Industrial  School,  Pine  Bluff,  Ark., 
will  break  ground  for  a  new  one-story  trade  and  industrial 
instruction  building.  Seig  &  McDaniel,  Memphis.  Tenn.. 
are  architects.  W.  B.  Sorrells  is  chairman  of  the  board 
of  trustees. 

The  Industrial  Refining  Co.,  Wichita,  Kan.,  has  purchased 
the  refinery  of  the  St.  Louis  Oil  &  Refining  Co.,  El  Dorado. 
Kan.  The  new  owner  will  make  extensions  and  install  new 
machinery. 

Manual  training  equipment  will  be  installed  in  the  new 
high  school  to  be  erected  at  Warrensburg,  Mo.,  estimated 
to  cost  $200,000,  for  which  bids  are  being  received  on  a 
general  contract  until  Aug.  8.  J.  B.  Felt  &  Co.,  SCO  Grand 
Avenue,  Temple  Building,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  are  architects. 
The  Duncan  Machinery  Co.,  Dempster  Building,  Knox- 
ville,  Tenn.,  machinery  dealer,  is  in  the  market  for  one  10  hp., 
single  drum,  gasoline  hoisting  engine,  and  one  150-hp.. 
Scotch    marine   boiler   and   auxiliary    equipment. 

The  Interstate  Refineries,  Inc.,  Twenty-second  and  Man- 
chester Streets,  Kansas  aty.  Mo.,  will  rebuild  the  portion 
of  its  refinery,  recently  destroyed  by  fire.  The  work  will 
cost  close  to  $200,000,  with  machinery.  E.  J.  Rolfs  is  in 
charge. 

Manual  training  equipment  will  be  installed  in  the  new 
junior  high  school  to  be  erected  at  Dinwood  Boulevard  and 
Montgall  Avenue,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  estimated  to  cost  $900.- 
000.  Charles  A.  Smith,  602  Finance  Building,  is  architect. 
The  City  Council,  Danville,  Ky.,  is  planning  the  in- 
stallation of  electrically-operated  pumping  machinery  in 
connection  with  a  new  municipal  water  plant  to  cost  about 
$200,000.  Peare,  Greeley  &  Hansen,  38  West  Adams  Street, 
Chicago,   are  engineers. 

The  Union  Electric  Light  &  Power  Co.,  St.  Louis,  has 
concluded  arrangements  for  the  purchase  of  the  electric 
power  properties  of  the  Light  &  Development  Co.,  operating 
in  neighboring  territory,  for  about  $9,000,000.  The  new 
owner  plans  extensions  in  a  number  of  plants  and  the  in- 
stallation   of   additional    equipment. 

J.  H.  Cochran,  210  Keller  Building.  Louisville,  is  in  the 
market  for  a  second-hand  150-hp.  motor,  500-550  volts,  with 
rheostat,  starter,  etc. 

The  Michael  Ferguson  Hardware  Co.,  Paducah.  Ky.,  has 
plans  for  a  new  one-story  factory,  115  x  150  ft.,  with  power 
house,  estimated  to  cost  $100,000  including  equipment.  D. 
Harry  Jameson,   Paducah,    is  architect. 

H.  J.  Nicholas,  head  of  the  Nicholas  Crusher  Co.,  Thirty- 
third  and  Wyoming  Streets,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  is  planning 
the  erection  of  new  works  to  manufacture  clay  products, 
estimated  to  cost  $100,000  with  power  house  and  machinery. 
The  Silver  Hill  Concrete  Products  Co.,  Silver  Hill,  Mo., 
recently  organized,  has  tentative  plans  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  factory  to  manufacture  concrete  specialties. 
Leonard  J.  Mathers  and  John  Campbell,  Silver  Hill,  head 
the  company. 

The  Bradbyer  Dunntile  Mfg.  Co.,  17  South  Zunis  Street, 
Tulsa,  Okla.,  is  arranging  for  the  erection  of  a  new  plant. 
100  X  100  ft.,  to  manufacture  building  and  roofing  tile 
products,  estimated  to  cost  $35,000.  Equipment  will  include 
elevating  and  conveying  machinery,  power  equipment,  etc. 
L.   J.    Campbell    is   secretary. 

The  Central  Oil  &  Gas  Co.,  Liberty,  Mo.,  is  planning 
the  construction  of  a  new  oil  storage  and  distributing  plant 
on  local  site.  Similar  works  will  also  be  erected  at  Henrietta, 
Mo.     The  equipment  will  cost  $80,000. 

The  Dixie  Laboratories.  Inc.,  511  West  McDaniel  Street, 
Springfield.   Mo.,    has   acquired   a   site   for   a   new   one-story 


plant  for  the  manufacture  of  spraying  equipment  and 
devices  for  agricultural  service.  E.  S.  Carter  is  general 
manager. 

The  Water,  Electric  Light  and  Sewer  Improvement- 
District,  Piggott.  Ark.,  will  receive  bids  until  Aug.  7  tor 
electric  equipment  tor  a  new  lighting  plant,  including  one 
125  hp.  high  compression  internal  combustion  engine,  direct- 
connected  to  a  100  kva.  generator,  with  exciter  ;  one  75  hp. 
engine,  similar  type,  direct-connected  to  a  50  kva.  generator, 
with  exciter ;  one  five-panel  switchboard,  transformers  and 
miscellaneous  equipment.  Albert  C.  Moore.  Joplin,  Mo.,  is 
consulting  engineer.      William   F.   Linke   is  secretary. 

The  Elliott  &  Stephens  Machinery  Co..  Chemical  Build 
ing,  St.  Louis,  is  exclusive  distributor  in  the  southwestern 
territory  for  the  Lodge   &   Shipley  Machine   Tool   Co..   cover- 


The  Gulf  States 


BlRMINGHA.M.   Jl'LV    30. 

PLANS  are  being  ijerfected  by  the  Gulberson  Corporation, 
Pennsylvania  Avenue.  South  Dallas,  Tex.,  for  an 
addition,  comprising  a  foundry,  machine  shop  and  other 
buildings  for  the  manufacture  of  its  regular  line  of  oil  well 
equipment  and  tools.  It  is  proposed  to  double  the  capacity. 
The  expansion  will  cost  close  to  $450,000,  including 
machinery. 

The  Kaufman  Metal  Co..  Clark  and  First  Streets, 
Jacksonville,  Fla.,  is  in  the  market  for  a  metal  furnace 
with  capacity  of  about   300   lb.,  for  melting  brass,  etc. 

The  Lockard  Brick  Works,  Meridian,  Miss.,  are  arrang- 
ing to  rebuild  the  portion  of  the  plant  and  power  house, 
recently  destroyed  by  fire  with  loss  estimated  at  $60,000. 
New  brick-molding  machinery,  mechanical  drying  equipment, 
etc..  will  be  installed.      M.  M.   Lockard  is   head. 

The  Robert  Mugge  Co..  Tampa.  Fla..  has  inquiries  out 
for  an  8000  lb.  steam  hammer,  two  6  in.  centrifugal  pumps; 
one  20  to   30   hp.  boiler,   and  auxiliary  equipment. 

Manual  training  equipment  will  be  installed  in  the  high 
school  to  be  erected  at  Corsicana,  Tex.,  estimated  to  cost 
$125,000.  for  which  bids  are  being  received  on  a  general 
contract  until  Aug.  7.  William  B.  Ittner.  Board  of  Education 
Building,  St.  Louis,  is  architect. 

F.  E.  Brown  and  C.  C.  Holden,  Bronte,  Tex.,  have  secured 
a  franchise  for  local  light  and  iwwer  service,  and  plan  the 
erection  of  a  new  power  plant  and  system.  The  initial  in- 
stallation   will    cost    $60,000. 

The  Union  Power  Co..  Inc.,  Shreveport.  La.,  recently 
organized,  will  build  a  power  house  and  pumping  station  in 
connection  with  its  proposed  carbon  black  manufacturing 
plant  at  Monroe.  La.,  estimated  to  cost  $1,000,000  with 
machinery.  F.  T.  Whited,  vice-president  Frost-Johnson 
Lumber  Co.,  Shreveport,  is  president  of  the  Union  Company. 
Frank  J.  Silsbee  is  vice-president  and  general  manager. 

The  Community  Mfg.  Enterprise,  Inc..  is  arranging  for 
the  installation  of  a  crushing  plant  in  a  local  building  and 
will  purchase  equipment,  including  boilers  and  auxiliary 
power  apparatus,  trucks  and  trailers.  G.  P.  Greig  is 
secretary  and  treasurer. 

A  manual  training  department  will  be  installed  in  the 
new  high  school  to  be  erected  at  Vernon.  Tex.,  for  which 
bonds  for  $110,000,  have  been  approved.  Guy  A.  Carlander, 
Amarillo.  Tex.,  architect,  has  been  selected  to  prepare  plans. 

An  ice-manufacturing  and  precooling  plant  to  cost  about 
$70,000  will  be  erected  by  the  Florida  Vegetable  Corporation. 
Sanford.  Fla. 

The  Elmer  Tank  &  Boiler  Works,  Inc..  New  Orleans,  has 
inquiries  out  for  a  set  of  bending  rolls  and  bevel  shears  for 
handling  %-in.  plates ;  also  for  one  large  and  one  small 
horizontal  punch.     C.  C.  Elmer  is  head. 

A  cold  storage  and  refrigerating  plant  will  be  installed 
in  the  new  meat-packing  plant  to  be  erected  by  the  Jacob 
Decker  &  Son  Sales  Co.,  Mason  City,  Iowa,  at  Dallas.  Tex. 
The  structure  will  be  75  x  100  ft.  and  is  estimated  to  cost 
$60,000. 

Bonds  have  been  voted  by  citizens  of  Edgewood.  Tex., 
for  $55,000.  for  the  installation  of  a  municipal  electric  light 
and  power  plant,  in  conjunction  with  a  waterworks  system. 

The  Union  Water  Co..  Hartselle.  Ala.,  is  planning  the 
installation  of  electrically-operated  pumping  machinery  in 
connection  with  a  new  local  waterworks.  It  is  a  subsidiary 
of   the    Alabama  Water   Co.,    Birmingham. 

Manual  training  equipment  will  be  installed  in  (he  new 
two-story  high  sdiool  to  be  erected  at  Eagle  Lake.  Tex., 
estimated  to  co.st  $115,000.  for  which  plans  are  being  pre- 
pared by  Giesecke  &  Harris.  Austin,  Tex.,  architects. 

The  Southwestern  Graphite  Co.,  Burnett,  Tex.,  will 
establish    a    main    grinding    and    refining    plant    at    Lyons 
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Amihh'    ami    tlio    Texas    &    New    Orleans    Hailioail.      It    will 
cost  atipioxlmatoly   JISO.OOO  Including  machinery. 

The  Western  Public  Service  Co.,  Sour  Lake,  Tex.,  will 
make  additions  to  Its  electric  power  plant  and  Install  new 
tqui|>ment. 

The  Louisville  &  Nashville  Railroad  Co.,  Louisville,  has 
tentativo  plans  for  enlargements  In  Its  locomotive  shops  at 
Albany,   Ala.,   and   the   installation   of   additional   equipment. 

The  Piedmont  Lumber  Co.,  Auburn,  Ala.,  recently 
organized  with  a  capital  o(  ?100,000  to  take  over  the  plant 
anil  property  in  the  Auburn  section  of  the  C.  Y.  Young 
Lumber  Co.,  plans  for  extensions  and  additional  machinery 
Installation.     Charles  H.  Haynes,  Cliffside,  N.  C,  is  president. 

The  Texas  Power  &  Light  Co.,  Dallas,  Tex.,  will  build  a 
number  of  high  power  substations  for  electric  service  in 
the  new  oilflelds  in  the  vicinity  of  Powell,  Tex.,  with  the 
construction  of  transmission  lines  and  the  Installation  of 
motors  and  other  electric  power  machinery  at  the  various 
properties.  John  W.  Carpenter  is  vice-president  and  general 
manager. 

The  Industrial  Cotton  Oil  Co.,  Waco,  Tex.,  has  been 
organized  with  a  capital  of  $150,000,  to  take  over  the  local 
mill  of  the  American  Cotton  Oil  Co.  The  new  owner  plans 
extensions  and  the  installation  of  additional  equipment. 
W.  D.  Kyser,  Marlin,  Tex.,  is  president,  and  J.  M.  Ford, 
Waco,    vice-president   and   general    manager. 

The  Sowden  Engineering  Co..  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  recently 
organized,  has  acquired  the  plant  of  the  Stroud  Mfg.  Co., 
for  the  manufacture  of  farm  tractors,  agricultural  imple- 
ments, etc.  Equipment  will  be  installed  at  an  early  date. 
F.    G.    Sowden  is  president. 

The  W.  D.  Wood  Lumber  Co..  Birmingham,  is  in  the 
market  for  five  10-ton.  electrically-operated  chain  hoists, 
with   three-phase,    60   cycle  motors. 

The  Leahy  Machine  Shop,  Rogers.  Tex.,  has  inquiries  out 
for  a  100-hp.   oil-operated   engine,    with   auxiliary  equipment. 

The  People's  Ice  Co.,  Wichita  Falls,  Tex.,  is  planning 
the  installation  of  additional  equipment  to  develop  a 
maximum  output  of.  100  tons  per  day. 

The  Laredo  Electric  &  Railway  Co.,  Laredo.  Tex.,  has 
plans  for  the  construction  of  a  new  steam-operated  powei" 
house.     John  M.  Marriott,  San  Antonio,  Tex.,   is  engineer. 

The  Invincible  Oil  Corporation.  P.  O.  Box  1117. 
Shreveport,  La.,  is  inquiring  for  one  or  two  8  ft.  x  30  ft.  or 
6  ft.  X  40  ft.  pressure  still  shells,  either  riveted  or  welded 
and  with  solid  firesheet. 


The  Pacific  Coast 

San  Francisco.  July  25. 

THE  Pacific  Wheel  &  Rim  Co.,  417  North  Broadway,  Santa 
Ana.  Cal.,  is  planning  the  erection  of  a  new  factory  to 
manufacture  steel  disk  wheels  and  rims.  A  site  has  been 
acquired. 

The  San  Diego  Oil  Products  Co.,  San  Diego,  Cal.,  has  pur- 
chased the  by-products  cottonseed  oil  works  of  the  Good- 
year Tire  &  Rubber  Co..  Phrenix,  Ariz.,  and  will  extend  the 
property  for  a  new  branch  plant.    C.  H.  Bencini  is  president. 

The  Vitrified  Products  Co..  San  Diego,  Cal.,  is  planning 
the  erection  of  a  new  unit  estimated  to  cost  $50,000.  George 
W.   Kummer    is   general   manager. 

The  Campbell  Oil  Co.,  Shelby,  Mont,,  is  perfecting  plans 
tor  a  new  oil  refinery,  estimated  to  cost  $500,000  with  ma- 
chinery. 

The  Pacific  Steel  Corporation,  Los  Angeles,  recently  or- 
ganized, has  purchased  200  acres  at  Long  Beach,  Cal.,  as 
a  site  for  a  new  plant  to  manufacture  steel  products, 
estimated  to  cost  $2,000,000  with  equipment.  D.  M.  Reynolds, 
First  National  Bank,  is  president. 

The  McGuire  Cabinet  Co.,  1514  Hooper  Avenue,  Los  An- 
geles, has  awarded  a  contract  to  W.  P.  Gow.  Bank  of  Italy 
Building,  for  a  two-story  addition  to  cost  $25,000.  H.  M. 
Banfield  and  Herbert  A.  Welch,  514  Bryson  Building,  are 
associated  architects. 

The  Board  of  Supervisors,  San  Jose,  Cal.,  will  take  bids 
until  Aug.  6  for  a  new  power  plant  at  the  County  hospital, 
estimated  to  cost  $90,000.  Binder  &  Curtis,  255%  South  First 
Street,  are  architects. 

The  Baker-Hickman  Sash  &  Door  Co.,  814  American  Ave- 
nue, Long  Beach,  Cal.,  has  tentative  plans  for  two  one-story 
buildings,  each  80  x  120  ft.,  estimated  to  cost  $75,000. 

The  Clay  Products  Co.,  Fullerton,  Cal.,  has  acquired 
property  on  the  Bastanchury  ranch  as  a  site  for  a  new  plant 
to  manufacture  tile  and  other  products,  estimated  to  cost 
$90,000.  A  power  house  will  be  built.  The  company  has  es- 
tablished temporary  offices  in  the  California  Hotel  Building, 
Fullerton.     George  R.  Whitcomti  is  head. 


Tliu  Domestic  Tiade  Bureau.  San  Francisco  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  Merchants  Exchange  Building,  Is  In  receipt  of 
an  Inquiry  (D-C53)  from  a  concern  In  the  Hawaiian  Islands 
desiring  to  get  in  contact  with  manufacturers  of  sanitary 
can  machinery. 

The  California  Spring  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  will  take  bids 
for  a  new  one-story  plant,  107  x  120  ft.,  estimated  to  cost 
$23,000  exclusive  of  equipment.  W.  Douglas  Lee,  Sun 
Building,  Is  architect. 
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Canada 

Toronto,  July  30. 
THIT^E  no  large  machine  tool  lists  were  issued 
during  the  week,  small  orders  were  on  a 
parity  with  those  of  the  past  few  weeks,  which 
resulted  in  a  good  movement  of  tools.  Sales  tor 
the  first  six  months  of  this  year  show  a  decided 
improvement  over  those  for  the  corresponding  period 
last  year,  and  the  outlook  is  for  strong  demand 
for  the  remainder  of  the  year. 

Several  inquiries  are  out  for  equipment  for  elec- 
trical   development    projects.       The    Canadian    Na- 
tional Railways  have  been  in  the  market  with  small 
lists,  chiefly  for  replacement   purposes.     The  Cana- 
dian Pacific  Railway  is  interested  in  equipment  for 
shops  in  western  Canada  and  is  purchasing  an  oc- 
casional   machine   for   replacement   in   other   shops. 
The   Mahaffy  Iron   Works.    4    Trafalgar   Avenue,    Toronto, 
is  asking  for  prices  on  motors,  machinery,   tools,  etc.,  for  a 
new  plant  to  be  erected  on  Kendal  Avenue,  at  a  cost  of  $50,- 
000. 

The  Imperial  Oil,  Ltd.,  Sarnia.  Ont.,  is  in  the  market 
for  oil  tanks  and  pumping  equipment  to  replace  that  de- 
stroyed by  fire  a  short  time  ago.  The  new  equipment  will 
cost   approximately   $60,000. 

The  City  Council,  Walkerton,  Ont.,  plans  to  build  a  pump 
house,  stand  pipe  and  install  gasoline  operated  pumps  at  a 
cost   of   about   $35,000. 

It  is  reported  that  the  T.  Eaton  Co.,  190  Tonge  Street, 
Toronto,  has  purchased  the  assets  and  plant  of  the  Her- 
cules Rubber  Co.,  Brampton,  Ont.,  and  proposes  to  make 
additions  and  install  equipment  to  double  the  capacity. 

The  Granby  Consolidated  Mining  &  Smelting  Co.,  Van- 
couver, B.  C,  has  started  work  on  the  erection  of  an  ore 
mill  and  concentrator  building  at  Granbv,  B.  C.,  to  cost 
$600,000. 


Industrial  Items 

The  Universal  Steel  Co.,  alloy  and  tool  steels,  Bridgeville. 
Pa.,  sustained  damage  to  its  main  merchant  mill  through 
fire  on  June  30,  to' the  extent  of  $15,000.  The  roof  over  a 
large  area  was  destroyed  and  a  small  portion  of  the  steel 
work  was  damaged.  Aside  from  a  few  small  motors  and 
tools,  the  electi'ical  equipment  remains  intact.  Repairs  are 
under  way. 

The  Kerr  Turbine  Co.,  Wellsville,  N.  Y.,  has  effected  a 
reorganization  through  the  acquisition  of  practically  all  its 
common  stock  by  new  interests.  Paul  B.  Hanks,  formerly 
president,  having  disposed  of  his  holdings,  has  resigned  and 
has  been  succeeded  by  W.  T.  Hamilton  of  Pittsburgh.  Cap- 
ital tor  expansion  has  been  put  into  the  business  in  sufficient 
amount  to  take  care  of  all  present  and  future  requirements, 
enabling  the  company  to  take  care  of  any  volume  of  business 
that  may  be  developed  in  the  future. 

The  General  Railway  Signal  Co.  shows  surplus  of  $245,- 
337.  after  expenses,  interest,  taxes,  etc.,  in  its  report  for  the 
half-year  ended  June  30.  George  D.  Morgan,  vice-president, 
said  that  unfilled   orders  aggregate   $1,200,000. 

Transue  &  Williams  Steel  Forging  Co.  reports  net  earn- 
ings $279,048,  for  the  six  months  ended  June  30.  This  com- 
pares with  a  deficit  of  $116,462  in  that  period  of  1922. 
Balance  sheet  as  of  July  1  shows  net  working  capital  of 
$2,427,000,  against  $2,169,000  on  Dec.  31,  last.  Ciirrent 
assets  are  now  about  $2,727,000  and  current  liabilities 
around  $300,000.  Quarterly  dividend  was  recently  increased 
from  50c  to  75c.  per  share.    Order  books  are  well  filled. 

Roger  J.  Adams  &  Co.,  Inc.,  320  Van  Nuys  Building  Los  An- 
geles, Cal.,  has  under  construction  at  Alhambra,  Cal.,  a  plant 
for  the  manufacture  of  concrete  building  blocks,  which  will 
be  In  operation  about  Aug.  1,  with  initial  capacity  of  200O 
blocks  per  day.  A  large  tract  of  land  has  been  obtained 
and  a  warehouse  80  x  300  ft.  will  be  built.  The  company 
contemplates  erecting  additional  plants  in  southern  Cali- 
fornia, after  the  Alhambra  plant  gets  under  way.  Roger  J. 
Adams  is  president. 


Current  Metal  Prices 

On  Small  Lots,  Delivered  from  Merchants'  Stocks,  New   York  City 


The  following  quotations  are  made  by  New  York 
City  warehouses. 

As  there  are  many  consumers  whose  requirements 
are  not  sufficiently  heavy  to  warrant  their  placing  or- 
ders with  manufacturers  for  shipments  in  carload  lots 
from  mills,  these  prices  are  given  for  their  convenience. 


On  a  number  of  items  the  base  price  only  is  given, 
it  being  impossible  to  name  every  size. 

The  -wholesale  prices  at  which  large  lots  are  sold 
by  manufacturers  for  direct  shipment  from  mills  are 
given  in  the  market  reports  appearing  in  a  preceding 
part  of  The  Iron  Age  under  the  general  heading  of 
"Iron  and  Steel  Markets"  and  "Non-ferrous  Metals." 


Iron   and   Soft   Steel    Bars   and    Shapes 

Bars: 

Refined  iron  bars,  base  price 3.54c. 

Swedish  charcoal  iron  bars,  base .7.50c. 

Soft  steel  bars,  base  price .3.54c. 

Hoops,   base   price    5.19c. 

Bands,  base  price  4.39c. 

Beams  and  channels,  angles  and  tees 

3  in.  X  %  in.  and  larger,  base 3.64c. 

Channels,  angles  and  tees  under  3  in. 

X  Vi  in.,  base  3.54c. 

Merchant    Steel 

Per  Lb. 

Tire,  iy2    x   V,   in.  and   larger 3.60c. 

(Smooth  finish,  1  to  2V2  x  %  in.  and  larger) .  .4.10c. 

Toe-calk,  V2  x  %  in.  and  larger 4.60c. 

Cold-rolled  strip,  soft  and  quarter  hard.  .7.50c.  to  8.50c. 

Open-hearth,  spring-steel    5.00c.  to  7.50c. 

Shafting  and  Screw  Stock: 

Rounds   4.65c. 

Squares,  flats  and  hex 5.15c. 

Standard  tool  steel,  base   price 15.00c. 

Extra  tool  steel    18.00c. 

Special  tool  steel    23.00c. 

High  speed  steel,  18  per  cent  tungsten 75c.  to  80c. 

Tank   Plates— Steel 

Vi  in.  and  heavier 3.64c. 

Sheets 


Blue  Annealed 

Per  Lb. 

Nn 

10 

4.59c. 

No 

4.64c. 

Nn 

14 

4.69c. 

No 

16   ... 

4.79c. 

Box  Annealed— Black 

Soft  Steel 
C.  R.,  One  Pass 

Blued  Stove 

5.10c. 
5.15c. 
5.25c. 


Nos.  18  to  20 4.45c.  to  4.80c. 

Nos.  22  and  24 4.50c.  to  4.85c. 

No.  26  4.55c.  to  4.90c. 

No.  28    4.65c.  to  5.00c. 

No.  30   4.85c.  to  5.20c.  

No.   28   and  lighter,  36  in.   wide,   10c.   higher 

Galvanized  Per  lib. 

No.  14    4.75c.  to  5.10c. 

No.  16    4.90c.  to  5.25c. 

Nos.  18  and  20 5.05c.  to  5.40c. 

Nos.  22  and  24 5.20c.  to  5.45c. 

No.  26   5.35c.  to  5.70c. 

No.  27  5.50c.  to  5.85c. 

No.  28   5.65c.  to  6.00c. 

No.  30   6.10c.  to  6.50c. 

No.  28  and  lighter,  36  in.  wide,  20c.  higher 


Welded  Pipe 


Standard  Steel 

Black     Galv. 
%    in   Butt...  —41 


%  in.  Butt...  ^6 
1-3  in.  Butt..  —48 
2%-6  in.  Lap.  —44 
7-8  in.  Lap...  —41 
9-12  in.  Lap. .  —34 


—24 
—32 
—34 
—30 
—11 


Wrought   Iron 

Black  Galv. 
Vz  in.  Butt.  . .  —  4  +19 
%  in.  Butt...  —11  +  9 
1-1  Va  in.  Butt.  —14     -|-  6 

2   in.    Lap —  5     +U 

2%-6  in.  Lap.  —9+9 
7-12  in.  Lap..   —  3     +16 


steel   wire 

Base  Price*  on  No.  9  Gage  and  Coabser         Per  Lb. 

Bright   basic    5.00c. 

Annealed  soft   5.00c. 

Galvanized   annealed    5.65c. 

Coppered  basic   5.65c. 

Tinned  soft  Bessemer  6.65c. 

•Regrular  extras  for  lighter  ga.gt. 


Brass  Sheet,  Rod,  Tnbe  and  Wire 

base  price 

High  brass  sheet   19%c.  to  20%c. 

High  brass  wire 20%c.  to  21^40. 

Brass  rods   18     c.  to  19     c. 

Brass   tube,   brazed    27%c.  to  28%c. 

Brass  tube,  seamless    25%c.  to  26%c. 

Copper  tube,  seamless  27    c.  to  28    c 

Copper  Sheets 

Sheet  copper,  hot  rolled,  23%  c.  to  24y2C.  per  lb. 
base. 

Cold  rolled,  14  oz.  and  heavier,  3c.  per  lb.  advance 
over  hot  rolled. 

Tin  Plates 


Bright  Tin 

Coke— 14  X 

20 

Grade 
"AAA" 

Grade 
"A" 

80  lb. 

Prime 
.$6.55 

Seconds 
$6.30 

Charcoal 

Charcoal 

90  lb. 

.   6.65 

6.40 

100  lb. 

.   6.75 

6.50 

IC. 

.$11.75 

$10.50 

IC. 

.   7.00 

6.75 

IX. 

.    13.00 

11.75 

IX. 

.   8.25 

8.00 

IXX. 

.   14.75 

13.00 

IXX. 

.   9.50 

9.25 

IXXX. 

.   16.50 

14.75 

IXXX. 

.10.75 

10.50 

IXXXX. 

.    18.50 

16.50 

IXXXX. 

.12.00 

10.75 

S  lb.  coating,  14  x  2t) 

100  lb $7.00  to  $8.00 

IC    7.25  to     8.25 

IX     8.25  to     8.75 

Fire  door  stock    9.00  to  10.00 

Tin 

Straits  pig 41c. 

Bar 48c.  to  53c. 

Copper 

Lake  ingot 17%c. 

Electrolytic    17     c. 

Casting    16%c. 

Spelter  and    Sheet   Zinc 

Western  spelter   7%c. 

Sheet  zinc,  No.  9  base,  casks 10%c.  open  10%c. 

Lend  and   Solder* 

American  pig  lead 8c.  to  8%c. 

Bar  lead lie.  to  12c. 

Solder,  %  and  V2  guaranteed 29c. 

No.  1   solder   27c. 

Refined  solder 23c. 

•Prices  of  solder  indicated  by  private  brand  vary  accord- 
ing to  composition. 

Babbitt    Metal 

Best  grade,  per  lb 75c.  to  90c. 

Commercial    grade,    per    lb 35c.  to  50c. 

Grade   D,   per  lb 25c.  to  35c. 

Asiatic   8c.  to  8%c. 

Alnmlnnm 
No.  1  aluminum  (guaranteed  over  99  per  cent 

pure),  in  ingots  for  remelting,  per  lb.... 32c.  to  33c. 

Old   Metals 

The  market  is  quite  dull  and  discouraged,  with 
prices  on  copper  and  brass  slightly  off",  while  lead  is  a 
little  higher.  cents 

Per  Lb. 

Copper,  heavy  crucible 12.25 

Copper,  heavy  wire 11.50 

Copper,  light  bottoms 10.00 

Brass,  heavy   6.50 

Brass,  light 5.25 

Heavy  machine  composition 9.25 

No.  1  yellow  brass  turnings 6.50 

No.  1  red  brass  or  composition  turnings 8.00 

Lead,    heavy 5.00 

Lead,   tea 3.75 

Zinc    4.00 
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Steel  Works  Experience  with  the  Short  Day 

^^age  Adjustments  as  Worked  Out  at  Various  Plants — 

The  Question  of  Spare-Time  Work  Under  the  New 

Regime — Six-Day  and  Seven-Day  Week 

BY  BRADLEY  STOUGHTON 


IF  there  is  one  factor  which  stands  out  more 
clearly  than  any  other  in  connection  with  suc- 
cessful changing  from  the  12-hour  day  in  the 
iron  and  steel  industry,  it  is  that  it  must  be  done 
with  the  cheerful  cooperation  of  the  12-hour  work- 
ers. No  other  method  has  resulted  in  satisfaction, 
or  accomplished  a  permanent  system  of  8-hour  or 
10-hour  shift.  It  is  my  belief,  after  studying  the 
results  of  change  at  the  prominent  American  works 
where  it  has  been  successful,  that  the  greatest 
degree  of  mutual  satisfaction  is  obtained  when  both 
sides — employer  and  employee,  payer  of  wages  and 
recipient — make  concessions  to  accomplish  the  de- 
sired result.  Seldom  does  anyone  value  highly  what 
he  gets  for  nothing,  and  more  seldom  still  does  he 
make  a  good  use  of  it. 

Companies  with  Three-Shift   Experience 

Now  that  the  12-hour  day  is  to  be  abandoned  in 
the  steel  industry  it  is  essential  that  both  sides 
make  the  best  use  possible  of  the  advantages  which 
can  be  had  from  the  changed  conditions.  This  is 
the  history  and  present  experience  of:  Colorado 
Fuel  &  Iron  Co.,  American  Rolling  Mill  Co.,  Com- 
monwealth Steel  Co.,  National  Enameling  &  Stamp- 
ing Co.,  Wisconsin  Steel  Co.,  Trumbull  Steel  Co., 
Duquesne  Steel  Foundry,  and  others.  It  is  also  the 
lesson  to  be  learned   from  some  of  our  American 


steel  plants  which  abandoned  the  12-hour  day  and 
then  returned  to  it,  and  from  experiences  in  Europe. 
If  our  un-Americanized  foreign  workers  prefer  to 
work  twelve  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four  for  the 
sake  of  extra  wages,  they  should  be  forced  by  their 
fellow  workers — and  not  by  the  management — to 
live  more  in  accordance  with  the  best  American 
standards  and  to  employ  their  leisure  time  for  the 
betterment  of  themselves,  their  families  and  the 
community.  It  seems  to  be  difficult  for  the  inex- 
Ijerienced  to  u.se  freedom  intelligently,  just  as  is 
often  the  case  with  young  persons  and  "newly-rich" 
in  the  use  of  money. 

Use  of  the  Time  Gained 

The  intelligent  use  of  leisure  time  is  important 
for  the  success  of  the  shorter  day.  In  the  case  of 
steel  workers  it  seems  to  depend  largely  on  the 
amount  of  responsibility  to  which  the  worker  has 
been  accustomed  previously,  as  for  example,  in  the 
matter  of  participation  in  government.  This  is 
strongly  brought  out  in  the  Report  of  the  Interna- 
tional Labor  Office  in  Geneva,  Switzerland,  on  the 
change  abroad.  Thus,  in  England  (see  especially 
pages  11  to  16  of  the  report)  the  energy  and  output 
of  the  workers  have  increased  with  the  shorter 
hours;  but  in  Austria,  Poland,  Czechoslovakia  and 
Spain    there    are    abuses    which    make   the    results 


rHIS  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  articles  Mr.  Stotighton  will  present  to  readers  of  The 
Iron  Age.  It  deals  especially  vAth  the  experience  of  a  number  of  steel  coynpanies 
ivhich  have  already  abandoned,  in  all  or  in  some  of  their  departments,  the  12-hovr  day. 
The  second  and  third  articles,  which  will  be  published  in  our  next  two  issues,  will  deal 
with  plans  now  under  way  in  Central  Western  steel  centers  for  the  introduction  of  the 
shorter  day  in  pursuance  of  the  action  recently  taken  by  the  directors  of  the  American  Iron 
and  Steel  Institute.  They  will  be  based  on  new  investigations  Mr.  Stoughton  has  just  made 
and  on  conferences  with  works  managers  at  important  plants. 

These  interviews  have  added  much  to  the  data  Mr.  Stoughton  has  presented  heretofore 
as  the  author  of  Part  3  of  the  volume  on  the  "Twelve-Hour  Shift  in  Industry,"  published 
by  the  committee  of  the  Federated  American  Engineering  Societies,  which  dealt  with  work 
periods  in  continuous  industry.  What  he  will  present  in  the  second  and  third  articles  may 
be  expected  to  contribute  in  a  definite  way  to  the  solution  of  the  problems  with  which  alt 
steel  plant  managers  are  now  dealing. 
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worse.  In  general,  Germany  is  very  disappointing,  but 
this  example  scarcely  supports  the  argument,  because 
other  conditions  here  outweigh  the  effect  of  shorter 
hours.  On  page  16,  the  report  summarizes  the  results: 
Timekeeping  appears  to  have  improved  in  Belgium. 
Great  Britain,  Italy  and  Japan,  but  other  replies  do  not 
indicate  any  change.  The  longer  leisure  seems  to  be  spent 
at  home  or  in  gardening.  Men  often  take  up  supplementary 
work  either  in  their  principal  or  some  other  occupation. 
In  some  cases,  indeed,  workers  are  said  to  obtain  less  rest 
under  Uie  three -shift  system,  for  the  reason  that  they  now 
overtire  themselves  by  supplementary  work.  Keener  interest 
is  being  taken  in  trade  unionism  and  politics.  A  mmiber  of 
employers  aver  that  there  has  been  an  increase  of  alcoholism 
and  other  bad  habits,  especially  among  the  younger  workers. 

Taking  Up  Spare-Time  Work 

At  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.,  where  53  per  cent 
of  the  workers  are  American,  the  men  were  changed 
from  12-hour  shifts  to  8-hour  shifts  in  November,  1918, 
at  their  own  request.  As  the  result  of  negotiation  they 
accepted  a  reduction  of  26  2/3  per  cent  in  the  daily  wage 
(i.e.,  an  increase  of  10  per  cent  in  hourly  rate).  Never- 
theless, there  has  been  no  disposition  to  engage  in  out- 
side labor  to  eke  out  the  income.  At  three  other  Amer- 
ican plants,  where  the  proportion  of  foreign  labor  is 
greater,  the  change  from  the  12-hour  to  the  8-hour 
shift  was  followed  by  many  instances  of  outside  work, 
such  as  in  garages  and  repair  shops,  milk  and  news- 
paper deliveries,  working  in  stores,  cutting  lawns  and 
caring  for  furnaces  for  hire,  and  other  part-time  work, 
which  used  up  the  spare  energy  and  efficiency  of  the 
workers.  This  is  to  be  distinguished  from  home  work 
in  gardens,  which  brings  recreation  and  is  not  fatiguing 
if  indulged  in  moderately.  This  type  of  spare-time 
work  is  encouraged  in  all  the  three-shift  plants. 

The  method  of  dealing  with  the  other  type  of 
spare-time  laboring  was  different  in  the  three  plants 
mentioned:  At  one  plant,  which  is  dominated  by 
trade  union  influence,  a  certain  amount  of  outside 
work  in  garages  has  to  be  endured,  depending  upon 
the  attitude  of  the  majority  of  the  men.  It  is  observed 
here,  however,  that  most  of  the  men  put  in  their  free 
time  in  gardening  at  their  homes  in  the  country  sur- 
rounding the  plants.  No  other  misuse  of  time  is  noted 
and  such  work  as  is  done  has  no  great  effect  on  the 
energy  of  the  millwrights.  The  second  plant  in  ques- 
tion is  governed  by  a  works  council,  and  the  disposition 
to  take  up  outside  work  was  corrected  by  the  work- 
men themselves,  through  the  council,  as  soon  as  the 
matter  was  called  to  its  attention.  At  the  third  plant 
the  management  carried  on  negotiations  with  the  men 
which  put  a  stop  to  the  practice.  These  three  plants 
differ  from  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.  in  that  they 
are  situated  in  large  Middle-Western  centers  of  in- 
dustry and  draw  their  laborers  largely  from  classes 
of  foreigners.  Partly  through  fear  of  losing  the  8- 
hour  day,  and  partly  out  of  a  spirit  of  fairness,  the 
men  were  made  to  see  the  desirability  of  eliminating 
the  abuse  of  leisure  time.  Mutual  trust  and  good-will 
naturally  had  to  precede  the  good  understanding  and 
cooperation  which  alone  could  control  the  situation. 

Methods  of  Making  the  Change 

Instances  of  actual  experience  in  negotiations  by 
which  the  12-hour  day  was  eliminated  are  undoubtedly 
interesting  and  valuable  in  the  present  situation.  Some 
may  well  be  cited  here:  The  Commonwealth  Steel  Co. 
is  a  small  open-hearth  casting  plant.  It  changed  the 
continuous  operations  from  2  to  3  shifts  some  12  years 
ago.  The  molding  work  was  not  continuous.  An  at- 
tempt was  made  to  operate  it  on  three  8-hour  shifts, 
but  it  has  been  found  more  efficient  to  work  two  8- 
hour  shifts,  allowing  time  between  for  shaking  out 
molds,  cleaning  up,  etc.  This  experience  is  interesting 
in  relation  to  what  occurs  with  two  10-hour  rolling  mill 
shifts,    which    have    in    at    least    two    cases    disclosed 


"bottle-necks"  in  the  general  scheme  of  plant  operation 
and  resulted  in  greatly  increased  production  over  the 
same  mills  operated  continuously  for  24  hours. 

At  the  Commonwealth  plant  no  demand  had  been 
made  for  abandoning  12-hour  shifts,  but  the  sugges- 
tion originated  with  the  manager,  Major  Robert  A. 
Bull.  The  proposal  met  with  enough  favor  from  the 
men  to  enable  an  agreement  to  be  reached  whereby 
both  sides  made  wage  concessions  resulting  a  little 
better  than  50-50  in  favor  of  the  employer.  That  is  to 
say,  hours  were  decreased  by  33  per  cent  and  wages 
were  increased  from  16  to  22  per  cent.  Major  Bull 
has  since  expressed  himself  to  me  as  convinced  that  a 
50-50  division  of  wages  would  result  in  actual  saving 
to  the  employer,  due  to  better  operation.  He  bases  this 
opinion  on  his  experience  at  Commonwealth  and  at  two 
similar  plants  subsequently  changed  over  under  his 
direction.  Detailed  studies  and  research  in  the  re- 
sults of  the  work  were  published  in  the  Transactions 
of  the  American  Foundrymen's  Association,  1912,  and 
in  Engineering  Magazine,  January,  1913.  This  figure 
might  therefore  be  used  as  a  starting  point  of  negotia- 
tions in  similar  plants. 

Colorado  Experience 

At  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.  the  change  to 
three  shifts  came  in  response  to  a  request  from  the 
men,  instead  of  the  suggestion  of  a  trusted  and  popular 
general  manager,  as  at  Commonwealth.  The  Pueblo 
plant  employs  more  than  6000  men  and  operates  blast 
furnaces,  Bessemer  converters,  open-hearth  furnaces, 
rolling  mills,  wire  mills,  etc.  The  relations  between 
men  and  management  had  been  cooperative  previously. 
Wage  controversies  were  avoided  by  an  agreement 
whereby  the  same  wages  were  paid  as  in  the  East.  In 
1918,  when  Eastern  plants  adopted  the  basic  8-hour 
day,  which  means  14  hours'  pay  for  12  hours'  work,  or 
an  increase  of  16  2/3  per  cent,  the  men  asked  that,  in- 
stead of  receiving  a  "basic  8-hour  day"  at  16  2/3  per 
cent  increase,  they  receive  an  actual  8-hour  day  at 
10  per  cent  increase.  All  departments  were  then  work- 
ing 12  hours  per  day.  On  Nov.  1,  1918,  all  depart- 
ments changed  over  to  8  hours  per  day,  and  so  remain 
at  the  present  time.  The  change  was  made  all  at  once 
and  without  occasioning  any  noteworthy  difficulties. 
Writing  3^/2  years  later — that  is,  June,  1922 — the  man- 
agement avers  that  there  is  and  has  been  no  dissatis- 
faction with  the  plan.  As  a  basis  for  negotiations  at 
other  places  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  increase 
of  labor  efficiency  after  the  change  was,  on  the  average, 
at  least  10  per  cent,  so  that  the  labor  cost  of  production 
per  ton  was  not  increased.  The  decrease  varies  greatly 
in  different  departments,  however. 

In  the  same  connection  it  should  be  noted  that  the 
readiness  of  the  Colorado  men  to  accept  an  8-hour  day 
with  a  much  lower  daily  wage  is  not  necessarily  a 
criterion  of  what  would  occur  in  our  eastern  States, 
because  the  8-hour  sentiment  is  far  stronger  in  Colo- 
rado than  it  is  in  the  East,  and  because  the  proportion 
of  American  laborers  is  much  greater — perhaps  twice 
as  great.  If  the  men  had  accepted  the  "basic  8-hour 
day,"  with  time-and-a-half  for  every  hour  over  8  hours, 
and  had  continued  to  work  12  hours  per  day,  their  daily 
wages  would  have  been  59  per  cent  greater  than  it  was 
on  the  actual  8-hour  day  with  a  10  per  cent  increase. 
In  other  words,  they  accepted  a  40  per  cent  reduction 
in  daily  wage  to  get  the  8-hour  day,  instead  of  a  16  2  3 
increase,  with  longer  hours.  It  is  too  much  to  expect 
that  men  in  Eastern  industrial  centers  would  be  equally 
complaisant. 

The  Harvester  Company's  Plan 
The  Wisconsin  Steel  Works  is  a  subsidiary  of  the 
International   Harvester  Co.,  which  is  operated  under 
the  "Harvester  Industrial  Council,"  in  which  employees 
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md    management    have    equal    representation    "in    the 

'iisideration    of    all    questions    of    policy    relating    to 

"Hiking    conditions,    health,    safety,    hours    of    labor, 

vvajrcs,  recreation,  education,  and  other  similar  matters 

I    mutual   interest."     It   was  extremely   simple  there- 

^    iv,   to   negotiate   in   a   friendly   way  the   question   of 

hanging    from    two    to    three    shifts.     The    Industrial 

•  iiiicil    was   established   on    March    10,    1919,   and   all 

iiitinuous  departments  of  the  works  were  on  8-hour 

liil'ts  by  May,  1919.     The  change  was  rendered  easier 

>>    the  fact  that  the  Bessemer  and  blooming  mill  had 

.11  on  8-hour  shifts  for  five  years. 

In  the  matter  of  wages,  employer  and  employee 
I'lit  on  the  50-50  basis,  just  as  the  American  Ii-on 
in, I  Steel  Institute  directors  now  recommend  shall 
"c  done  in  the  general  movement  away  from  the  12-hour 
lay.  The  men  who  had  been  working  12  hours  received 
1(1  hours  pay  for  8  hours  work;  those  who  had  been 
working  10-hour  shifts  received  9  hours  pay  for  8 
linurs  work.  The  so-called  "8-hour  basis"  continued, 
viz:  Time  worked  over  8  hours  per  day  received  pay 
at  1%  the  regular  rate.  The  men  work  20  turns  in 
L'l  days,  according  to  the  usual  schedule  on  three-shift 
work,  to  be  discussed  later.  For  Sunday  work,  even 
m  regular  schedule,  and  for  live  of  the  legal  holidays 
j>er  year,  time-and-a-half  of  the  hourly  rate  is  paid. 

It  happened  that  the  change  to  the  8-hour  day 
came  at  the  same  time  as  an  increase  of  10  per  cent 
in  the  wages  at  neighboring  plants,  so  that  the  men 
accepted  a  25  per  cent  decrease  in  daily  wage,  with 
less  hours  of  work,  instead  of  a  10  per  cent  increase. 
Some  departments  work  only  two  shifts  of  8  hours 
each;  for  example,  the  ore  unloaders  at  the  blast 
furnaces.  At  first,  only  the  men  on  continuous 
processes  were  put  on  8-hour  shifts,  but  later,  at  the 
desire  of  the  men  as  expressed  by  their  representatives 
on  the  council,  all  departments  went  on  the  8-hour  day. 
At  Sheet  and  Tin  Plate  Plants 
It  is  well  known  that  sheet  and  tin  plate  mills 
are  pretty  thoroughly  unionized  in  this  country,  and 
are  on  the  three-shift  system.  Two  prominent 
producers  of  sheets  and  tin  plates  have  also  put  other 
departments  on  the  actual  8-hour  day.  Each  of  them 
is  operating  without  dissatisfaction,  and  each  serves 
as  a  different  example  of  the  manner  of  making  the 
change:  The  National  Enameling  &  Stamping  Co. 
employs  only  union  labor  and  deals  with  its  men 
through  the  unions.  By  annual  negotiation  the  number 
of  8-hour  men  has  been  pretty  steadily  increased.  In 
one  case  the  men  wanted  to  go  back  to  12-hour  work 
in  order  to  make  more  money,  and  the  union  would 
not  let  them.  Millwrights  and  rolling  mill  labor  are 
on  12-hour  duty,  because  they  have  so  much  idle  time 
per  day.  Day  labor  works  two  shifts  of  10  hours 
each.  Eight  years  ago  the  open-hearth  department 
changed  from  two  to  three  shifts.  The  daily  wage 
adjustment  made  with  the  union  involved  the  men 
giving  up  75  per  cent  and  the  company  25  per  cent 
of  the  difference;  in  other  words,  the  men  worked 
two-thirds  the  number  of  hours  at  a  12 V2  per  cent 
increase  in  wage  per  hour. 

The  universal  mill  and  plate  mill  departments  have 
also  been  put  on  8  hours.  Each  time  a  change  was 
made  the  company  started  off  by  adding  50  per  cent 
to  the  number  of  men  employed,  but  later  was  able 
to  reduce  them  in  many  cases,  such  as  spell  hands 
on  rolling  mills,  extra  crane  men,  etc.  In  other  cases 
they  did  not  later  decrease  the  number  of  men,  but 
increased  the  production  per  man  per  hour.  This  was 
especially  noticeable  in  cases  where  the  12-hour  day 
was  reduced  to  a  10-hour  day. 

Trumbull  Steel  Co. 
The   Trumbull    Steel    Co.    also    operates    sheet    and 
tin  plate  mills,  and  it  has  all  departments  of  its  works 


except  its  blast  furnace  on  two  shifts.  In  making 
the  change  it  negotiated  directly  with  its  men  and  it 
adopted  the  technical  principle  of  installing  all  possible 
labor-saving  devices  to  carry  the  peak  loads.  As 
pointed  out  on  pages  266  to  278  of  "The  Twelve  Hour 
Shift  in  Industry"  this  mechanical  handling  of  the 
peak  loads  is  the  most  effective  way  of  benefiting  from 
the  advantage  of  8-hour  human  work  versus  12-hour 
work — or,  rather,  8-hour  shifts  versus  12-hour  shifts, 
because  the  men  usually  cannot  work  for  the  entire 
shift,  be  it  8  or  12  hours  long.  A  second  cardinal 
principle  of  this  company  is  that  the  equipment  must 
be  put  in  the  best  of  condition  before  the  change  is 
made,  in  order  to  take  advantage  of  the  increased 
efficiency  which  comes  with  three  shifts  instead  of  two. 

American  Rolling  Mill  Co. 

A  company  whose  operation  of  the  8-hour  day  ha.« 
attracted  much  attention  is  the  American  Rolling  Mill 
Co.  This  company  attacks  the  problem  of  the  change 
in  a  characteristic  way,  viz:  as  a  research  investigation. 
The  study  extended  over  seven  months  before  the 
blooming  and  bar  mills  were  put  on  three  shifts,  in 
February,  1920.  The  result  was  an  increase  in  the 
labor  force,  not  of  50  per  cent,  but  only  11  per  cent. 
The  men  were  paid  a  slightly  higher  hourly  rate  than 
they  had  received  for  12  hours  work,  but  a  bonus  was 
added  to  increase  their  daily  wage  to  the  same  as 
before,  provided  they  increased  their  efficiency  as  much 
as  the  plant  studies  had  indicated  was  possible.  In 
point  of  fact,  the  average  increase  in  production  per 
man  over  a  period  of  months  was  15  per  cent. 

In  April,  1920,  the  open-hearth  department  was 
put  on  three  shifts,  with  a  15  per  cent  increase  in  the 
labor  force.  In  this  department  the  increase  in 
productivity  per  man  has  been  less  than  the  estimate, 
and  labor  costs  per  ton  have  increased  also.  For  time 
over  8  hours  the  company  pays  the  regular  rate;  it 
believes  that  added  rate  of  compensation  for  overtime 
defeats  some  of  the  objects  and  advantages  of  the 
8-hour  day.  Another  principle  of  the  company  is  to 
change  gradually  and  only  after  full  study  of  the 
conditions.  It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  this 
company  differs  from  most  companies  in  being  trained 
to  practice  and  to  be  guided  by  research.  Whether  the 
same  practice  would  be  successful  with  the  generality 
of  American  companies  is  another  question.  In  any 
event,  it  is  obvious  that  this  is  a  method  of  attack 
which  demands  special  research  in  each  plant  and  for 
each  department.  Apparently  specially  trained  engi- 
neers would  also  be  required. 

In  the  Youngstown  District 

As  noted  in  The  Iron  Age  of  Aug.  2,  1923,  some 
of  the  higher-priced  men  in  the  Youngstown  district 
have  this  summed  been  changed  at  their  own  request 
from  12  to  8  hour  per  day,  without  advance  in  hourly 
rate  or  tonnage  basis.  The  article  mentions  especially 
men  at  the  blooming  mill  of  the  Republic  plant,  and 
refers  not  only  to  rollers,  but  also  cranemen,  pitmen, 
etc.  They  made  the  request  upon  learning  that  it  had 
■become  effective  in  some  departments  of  the  Youngs- 
town Sheet  &  Tube  Co.  The  men  are  mostly  Ameri- 
cans. They  made  the  change  knowing  that,  unless 
their  productivity  per  hovir  was  increased,  they  would 
lose  a  part  of  their  previous  daily  earnings. 

Modifying   Six-Day   Week 

In  connection  with  the  change  from  the  12-hour  day 
the  question  is  certain  to  arise  in  many  instances  of 
the  abolition  of  the  7-day  week,  which  has  become 
synonymous  in  the  public  mind  with  the  long  hours  of 
the  steel  industry.  If  the  8-hour  day  and  the  6-day 
week   become   effective   it   will    undoubtedly   involve   an 
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increase  in  the  cost  of  steel  per  ton  higher  than  the 
estimates  of  $3  to  $4  per  ton  so  far  predicted.  It  will 
also  involve  the  so-called  "floating  gang,"  which  takes 
the  place  of  the  men  one  day  per  week,  but  not  always 
on  Sunday.  It  will  involve  a  reduction  of  hours  from 
84  per  week  to  48  per  week,  which,  with  the  inevitable 
periods  of  enforced  resting  time  which  must  continue 
as  at  present  for  a  while  at  least,  means  that  the  men 
cannot  really  accomplish  a  "man's  work."     This  would 


Sat. 
Sun. 


Tu. 


be  a  condition  undesirable  from  the  standpoint  of  both 
sides,  as  well  as  the  public. 

However,  it  is  possible  to  so  arrange  the  three-shift 
week-end  change  of  turn  to  give  each  man  a  56-hour 
week  and  from  4  to  12  daylight  hours  every  Sunday, 
with  possibilities  of  church,  family  life,  etc.  Several 
means  of  accomplishing  this  are  published  in  the  Re- 
port of  the  International  Labor  Office,  Geneva,  Switzer- 
land, September.  1922.  A  sample  method  is  also  in- 
dicated in  the  accompanying  Table  I.  It  is  sometimes 
varied  so  that  crew  No.  3  (example:  first  week)  works 
until  1  o'clock,  instead  of  4  o'clock,  thus  dividing  the 
Sunday  better  with  crew  No.  1.  Other  variations  are 
simply  made  and  are  often  suggested  by  the  men  them- 
selves. 


Steel  Treaters'  Convention  and  Exliibition 

The  fifth  annual  convention  of  the  American  So- 
ciety for  Steel  Treating  and  the  International  Steel 
Exposition,  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  society,  will 
take  place  in  Motor  Square  Garden,  Pittsburgh,  dur- 
ing the  week  of  Oct.  8.  Papers  have  been  secured  from 
Japan,  England,  France  and  Germany,  and  these  com- 
bined with  the  large  number  of  papers  to  be  presented 
by  some  of  America's  foremost  metallurgical  engi- 
neers, all  combine  to  make  this  year's  technical  sessions 
the  strongest  that  have  ever  been  held  by  this  society. 
An  increase  of  25  per  cent  more  space  has  been  taken 
for  the  exhibit  at  Pittsburgh  than  was  used  last  year 
at  Detroit  and  the  50,000  sq.  ft.  of  exhibit  space  will 
be  given  over  to  a  display  of  metals,  metalworking 
machinery,  appliances  and  equipment  for  the  steel 
treating  department.  The  large  majority  plan  to  have 
their  exhibits   in   operation. 


The  American  Steam  Gage  &  Valve  Mfg.  Co.,  Bos- 
ton, has  sold  its  branch  plant  at  3  Grand  Street  Court, 
Worcester,  Mass.,  to  the  American  Schaeffer  &  Bun- 
d^nberg  Corporation,  New  York,  for  approximately 
$100,000.  The  new  owner  has  an  interest  in  the 
Schaeffer  &  Bundenbcrg  Mfg.  Co.  Brooklyn,  maker  of 
gages  and  valves,  which  has  been  affiliated  with  the 
American  company.  The  plant  has  been  idle  for  about 
two  years.  It  originally  was  built  by  the  Critchley 
Machine  Screw  Co.  The  new  owners  plan  to  begin 
operations  at  an  early  date. 


Iron  and  Steel  Exposition   at  Buffalo 

Reservations  for  space  in  the  Broadway  Audi- 
torium, Buffalo,  Sept.  24  to  28,  are  reported  by  the 
Association  of  Iron  and  Steel  Electrical  Engineers  to 
have  been  made  by  more  than  100  manufacturers  of 
steel  mill  apparatus.  In  the  list  which  follows  (F) 
indicates  an  exhibit  in  the  Foundry  Show;  (FI)  indi- 
cates an  exhibit  in  both  shows.  There  is  to  be  a 
complete  steel  foundry  in  operation,  showing  process 
of  preparing  hot  metal  and  transmuting  it  into  finished 

-itings. 

List  of  Demonstrators  for  Steel  Mill  and  Foundry  Show 
Aero   Pulverizer  Co.  Martindale  Electric  Co. 

Alliance  Machine  Co.  William  G.  Merowit 

AUis  Chalmers  Mtg.  Co.  Mercury  Mfg.  Co. 

American  Heat  Economy  Mutual  Electric  &  Machine 

Bureau 
Andresen  Co. 
Appleton  Electric  Co. 
Atchison  Graphite  Co.    (F) 
Automatic    Reclosing    Circuit 


Mutual    Foundry    &    Machii 


Brealser  Co. 

American  Arch   Co. 

Bacharach  Industrial   Instru- 
ment Co. 

Baker  R  &  L  Co. 

Bartlett  Hayward  Co. 

R   H.   Beaumont  Co. 

Benjamin  Electric  Mfg.   Co. 

Bussmann  Mfg.  Co. 

Boxill    Bruell    Carbon    Brush 
Co. 

Chapman  Valve  Mfg.  Co. 

Chicago  Fuse  Mfg.  Co. 

Chicago  Pneumatic   Tool   Co. 
(PI) 

Cleveland  Crane  &  Engineer- 
ing Co.   (F) 

Cleveland  Pneumatic  Tool 
Co.    (F) 

Corliss  Carbon  Co. 

Crocker-Wheeler   Co, 

Grouse  Hinds  Co, 

Cutler  Hammer  Mfg.  Co. 

Cutter  Electrical   &  Mfg.   Co. 

Delta  Star  Electric  Co. 

M.  H.  Detrick  Co. 

Economy  Fuse  &  Mtg.  Co. 

Edison  Storage  Battery  Co. 

Electric  Controller  &  Mfg. 
Oo. 

Electrical  Materials  Co. 

Electric  Power  Equipment 
Corporation 

Electric   Storage   Battery  Co. 

Electro  Labs  Co. 


National  Carbon  Co. 

National  Electric  Mfg.  Co. 

National  Engineering  Co. 
(P) 

Nichols  Lintern  Co. 

Norma  Co.  of  America 

R.  D.  Nuttall  Co. 

Northern   Equipment  Co. 

Ohio   Electric  &   Controller 
Co. 

Osborne  Mfg.  Co.    (F) 

Packard  Electric  Co. 

Pangborn  Corporation   (F) 

Pittsburgh    Electric    Furnace 
Corporation    (F) 

Pittsburgh)    Electric     &    Ma- 
chine Works 

Pittsburgh    Transformer    Co. 


(F) 


(PI) 

Precision  Grinding  Co. 

Reed   Engineering  Co. 

Reliance  Electric  &  Engineer- 
ing Co. 

Republic  Flow  Meter  Co. 

Robertson   Cataract   Co.    (F) 

RoUway  Bearing  Co. 

Rowan  Controller  Co. 

Schweitzer  &  Conrad.  Inc. 

Shepard   Electric  Crane   & 
Hoist  Co. 

SKF  Industries,  Inc. 

Square  D  Co. 

Standard  Underground  Cable 
■      Co. 


Electro    Metallurgical    Corpo- 

Thompson Electric  Co. 

ration    (F) 

Tide  Water  Oil  Sales  Corpo- 

Electro  Service  Co. 

ration 

Elwell   Parker  Electric   Co. 

Tool  Steel  Gear  &  Pinion  Co^ 

General  Electric  Oo. 

Trumbull  Electric  Mfg.  Co. 

George  J.  Hagan  Co.    (F) 

Truscon   Steel  Co.    (F) 

Hagan   Corporation 

United  States  Graphite  Co. 

Hayward  Co. 

V.   V.  Fittings  Co. 

Harbison  Walker  Refrac- 

Van   Dorn    Electric   Tool    Co. 

tories  Co.    (F) 

Venango  Sand  Co.    (F) 

Hyatt  Roller  Bearing  Co. 

Western  Electric  Co. 

.Johns  Manville.  Inc. 

Westinahouse  Electric  &  Mfg. 

.Tohns  Pratt  Co. 

Co.    (PI) 

Krv»'..ni    T.T.hrirnting  Co. 

Wickes  Boiler  Co. 

1..''- •■    rn,.n..,.ring  Co. 

Wilson  Welder  &   Metals  Co. 

I.i:            r         1  ■   .  1^  Arch  Co. 

Whiting  Corporation    (P) 

Worthington  Pump  &  Ma- 

i;.'!.  .!.  ■,    S'     ,,,:   Tm'hine  Co. 

chiner?   Co.    (F) 

IMalir    SW'i.    .'...    (K) 

National  Safety  Congress 

Sixty  sessions  are  included  on  the  program  of  the 
twelfth  annual  congress  of  the  National  Safety  Council 
to  be  held  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  1  to  5,  at  the  new 
Statler  Hotel.  The  New  York  State  Department  of" 
Labor  and  the  American  Association  of  Industrial  Phy- 
sicians and  Surgeons  are  also  planning  annual  meet- 
ings in  cooperation  with  the  congress  and  several  joint 
sessions  have  been  arranged.  G.  Howard  Ferguson, 
premier  of  Ontario,  Canada,  will  open  the  first  general 
session.  Other  speakers  will  include  Royal  B.  Meeker, 
commissioner  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Labor  and 
Industry,  who  will  talk  on  International  Aspects  of  the 
Safety  Problem,  Bernard  L.  Shientag,  commissioner 
Department  of  Labor,  New  York,  and  Lewis  A.  De 
Blois,  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.,  Wilmington, 
Del.  A  safety  playlet — a  scene  in  a  foundry — will  be 
staged  by  eleven  steel  workers  from  the  Edgar  Thomp- 
son Works  of  the  Carnegie  Steel  Co.  At  least  three 
new  sections  of  the  National  Safety  Council  will  be 
formed  at  the  congress.  They  are  the  Ice  and  Refrig- 
eration, Marine,  and  Employees  Benefit  Association. 
Between  500  and  600  benefit  associations  are  now  in 
operation  in  member  companies  of  the  council.  A  com-  - 
plete  program  of  the  congress  is  not  yet  available. 
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A  liftiiie',  carrying  and  tifrinn  tnu-k,  ili'siy:ncd  to 
l>ii-lt  up  its  load  without  the  use  of  platform  skids, 
lias  been  placed  on  the  market  by  Lakewood  Engineer- 
ing Co.,  Cleveland.  A  feature  claimed  for  the  new 
truck  i.s  that  it  permits  of  tiering  or  stacking  material 
without  the  waste  of  12  to  14  in.  space  incident  to  the 
tiering  of  loads  on  platform  skids. 

The  new  machine  is  known  as  the  fork  "tier-lift" 
and  is  in  many  details  similar  to  the  machine  described 
in  Thk  Ikon  Age  of  Jan.  22.  1920.  Its  development  is 
said  to  have  resulted  from  a  demand  for  the  econom- 
ical handling  of  such  commodities  as  tinplate,  taking 
into  consideration  the  loading  of  the  plate  at  the  mill 


Tiering  Truclc  Designed  to  Obviate  Use  of  Skids 

and  the  unloading  and  storing  at  the  factory.  The  use 
of  platform  skids  for  carrying  the  load  into  the  freight 
car  is  said  to  have  necessitated  so  large  a  quantity  of 
skids  that  the  investment  charges  offset  the  savings 
otherwise  available. 

Loads  up  to  2500  lb.  may  be  handled,  the  load  being 
placed  on  2  X  2  in.  strips".  Tinplate  may  be  placed  on 
these  strips  in  the  car  at  the  mill,  and  a  similar  truck 
may  he  used  to  unload  it  at  the  plant  and  stack  it  in 
2000-lb.  units,  three-high.  With  a  travel  of  about  125 
ft.,  it  is  claimed  that  an  operator  and  helper  can 
unload  a  35  to  40  ton  car  of  tin  in  about  H4  hr.  The 
unit  may  be  applied  to  the  handling  of  other  com- 
modities, the  saving  of  investment  in  skids  being  the 
feature. 

The  driving  and  lifting  mechanism  of  the  truck  is 
standard.  The  forged  steel  forks  or  arms  are  placed 
on  the  truck  to  meet  requirements  in  the  handling  of 
dies,  flat  paper,  radiators,  barrels  and  other  commodi- 
ties.  The  truck  is  made  to  lift  to  various  heights. 


Storage  of  Coal 

Difficulty  with  regard  to  coal  supplies  has  caused 
the  Link  Belt  Co.,  Chicago,  to  look  into  the  subject  of 
storing  in  summer  a  large  part  of  the  coal  to  be  used 
the  following  winter.  It  hag  been  generally  assumed 
that  provision  in  the  industries  for  storing  an  average 
of  10  per  cent  of  the  year's  coal  requirements  would 
form  a  sufficient  balance  wheel  to  relieve  the  extreme 
tension  of  coal  delivery  during  the  winter  months,  when 
railroad  operation  is  difficult  and  coal  demands  great. 

Among  the  reasons  given  for  storing  coal,  in  pref- 
erence to  taking  a  chance  on  getting  it  when  everybody 
else  is  in  the  market,  include  both  an  assurance  of  the 
supply  and  a  better  quality  of  coal.  It  is  believed  that 
this  will  lower  both  the  retail  and  the  wholesale  prices 
of  coal  and  thus  be  of  financial  advantage  all  around. 
It  will   also  relieve  the  nation's  transportation   system 


of  undue  burden  at  the  time  of  its  greatest  stress. 
Naturally,  the  figures  compiled  by  the  Link  Belt 
Co.  point  toward  the  use  of  mechanical  means  for  un- 
loading and  handling  the  coal.  The  figures  are  based 
on  results  at  a  plant  in  Pennsylvania  using  about  4500 
tons  of  coal  per  year  and  storing  .several  hundred  tons 
customarily.  Coal  is  here  piled  in  units  of  70  tons  and 
the  total  cost  of  handling  the  entire  4500  tons,  includ- 
ing fixed  charges  on  the  equipment,  depreciation,  etc., 
is  about  $075,  or  15c.  per  ton.  This  figure  was  com- 
pared with  manual  handling,  which  at  40c.  per  ton 
aggregated  $1,800.  The  saving  of  more  than  $1,100 
represents  almost  the  entire  cost  of  the  equipment  in 
a  single  year. 


Improves  Metal   Washing  Machines 

Improvements  have  been  made  in  the  metal  washing 
machines  of  the  Crescent  Washing  Machine  Co.,  New- 
Rochelle,  N.  Y.,  increased  speed  and  easier  operation 
being  features  of  the  new  machine. 

The  "revolving  wash"  principle  is  incorporated  a.s 
in  the  previous  design.  The  work  passes  between  two 
sets  of  wash  arms,  one  set  above  and  the  other  below. 
The  arms  revolve  slowly  and  play  the  cleaning  solution 
upon  the  parts  to  be  cleaned.  The  machines  may  be 
used  singly  for  either  washing  or  rinsing  metal  parts,, 
or,  where  both  these  operations  must  be  done,  two 
machines  may  be  connected.  Drying,  lacquering  and 
slushing  are  among  other  uses  to  which  the  machine 
may  be  put. 

The  model  lA  automatic  machine  shown  in  the 
illustration  will  wash  parts  up  to  18  in.  wide  and  14  in, 
high,  placed  directly  on  the  conveyor.  Smaller  pieces 
are  placed  upon  the  conveyor  in  racks,  the  size  of 
which  are  17%  x  17^/2  in.  The  machine  is  compact  and 
is  intended  for  use  in  small  metal  cleaning  depart- 
ments, at  the  end  of  a  line  of  automatic  screw 
machines,  or  where  available  floor  space  is  limited.  The 
height  is  57%    in.,  the  width   27   in.  and  the  working 


level  is  3G  in.  The  tank  is  of  75  gal.  The  mounting 
of  the  pump  and  motors  may  be  noted  from  the  illus- 
tration. The  pump  is  driven  by  a  l%-'hp.  motor,  a 
y2-hp.  motor  being  used  for  the  conveyor.  The  speeds 
are  2,  4,  6  and  8-ft.  per  min. 

A  model  2A  machine  of  similar  design  is  also 
available  for  parts  up  to  26  in.  wide  and  14  in.  high. 
The  height  of  this  machine  is  61%  in.  and  the  width 
.'>5%  in.,  the  working  level  being  36  in.  The  weight  of 
this  unit  is  2550  lb.  and  that  of  the  lA,  2250  lb. 


The  Parker  Wire  Goods  Co.,  Worcester,  Mass.,  is 
operating  in  a  new  plant  at  Washington  and  Leamar- 
tine  Streets.  New  machinery  has  been  installed,  and 
the  metal  stamping  department  enlarged.  The  plant 
is  of  one-story  construction  and  contains  about  44,00(1 
sq.  ft.  of  manufacturing  space.  E.  D.  Priest  is  chair- 
man; Howard  W.  Nestor,  vice-president  and  treasurer; 
W.  H.  Lawi-ence,  production  manager;  W.  A.  Peterson 
sales  manager. 
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Two  New  Material-Handling  Trucks 

The  Yale  &  Tovvne  Mfg.  Co.,  Stamford,  Conn.,  has 
placed  on  the  market  a  high  platform  general  utility 
truck  and  an  elevating  platform  truck,  designated  as 
the  K-20  and  the  K-22,  respectively. 

The  K-20,  shown  in  the  left-hand  illustration,  is 
intended  for  the  economical  intraplant  movement  of 
material,  which  can  be  placed  on  the  platform  by  hand, 
chain  block,  electric  hoist  or  crane.  A  gravity  dump 
body  for  handling  loose  material  and  an  electrically 
operated  swinging  boom  crane  are  available  as 
auxiliary  equipment.  Large  wheels,  full  spring  sus- 
pension, ease  of  control,  few  parts,  and  these  accessible 
and  grouped  into  self-contained  major  units,  ai-e 
features.  Pressed  steel  frames  with  integral  battery 
box  are  used,  and  also  the  company's  spur-gear  unit 
power  axle.  Most  of  the  single  parts  and  unit  assem- 
blies are  standard  and  are  interchangeable  with  those 
of  all  other  models  in  this  series. 

The  wheelbase  is  58  in.  and  the  wheel  tread  33%  in. 
The  overall  length  of  the  truck  is  102%  in.,  the  width 
38  in.  and  the  height  53%  in.  The  platform  space  is 
38  x  84  in.  and  the  height  25%  in.     The  ground  clear- 


lowering  speed,  all  loads,  is  4%  in.  per  sec.  maximum, 
controlled  by  regenerative  action  of  hoisting  motor. 

The  hoist  motor  is  entirely  inclosed.  The  hoist 
controller  is  of  the  drum  type  with  automatic  throw-out 
when  the  platform  reaches  high  and  low  position.  The 
hoist  unit  is  of  the  triple  reduction  spur-gear  type, 
105  to  1,  is  inclosed  in  housing,  and  drives  the  chain 
over  hardened  sheaves.  The  brake  on  the  hoisting 
mechanism  is  of  the  external  double  shoe  type  and  is 
mounted  on  the  motor  shafts  and  interconnected  with 
the  hoist  controller.  The  wheelbase  is  55  in.,  the 
length  is  106  in.  and  the  height  83  in.  overall.  The 
platform  height  is  11  in.  in  the  low  position  and  61  in. 
in  the  high.  The  ground  clearance  is  3  %,  in.  The  weight 
of  the  truck  with  Exide  battery  is  3300  lb. 


Weirton  Steel  Co.  Improvements 

New  sheet  mill  of  the  Weirton  Steel  Co.,  Weirton, 
W.  Va.,  is  rapidly  nearing  completion  and  the  company 
already  is  taking  business  for  late  September  and  Oclo- 
ber  delivery.  The  first  unit  of  four  mills  will  be  in 
operation   about   the   middle   of   September.     The   mill 


i    1    ntv     .nil    These    Grouped    Into    Self-Contained    Units,    the    Majority    of    Wliicli    Are    Inter- 
of  All  Other  Trucks  of  the  Series.  Are  Features.     A  gravity  dump  body  and  swinging  boom 
may  be  provided  for  the   industrial  truck  at  the  left.     The  lowering  and   lifting  mechanism  of   the   elevating 
platform  truck,   shown  at  the  right,  is  of  the  triple,    spur-geared    reduction    type,    electrically    controlled 


ance  is  5  in.  The  maximum  speed,  empty,  on  level  con- 
crete is  SVo  mi.  per  hr.,  and  with  4000  lb.  load  eVi  mi. 
per  hr.  The  maximum  speed  on  a  10  per  cent  grade, 
4000  lb.  load,  is  21/4  mi.  per  hr.  The  rated  capacity  is 
4000  lb.  The  turning  radius  of  outside  and  inside  edge 
of  truck  is  91  and  42  in.  respectively.  The  minimum 
width  of  intersecting  aisles  for  90  deg.  turn  is  49  in. 

The  motor  is  series  wound,  totally  inclosed,  36  volts, 
15  amp.  1800  r.p.m.  continuous  rating  and  the  battery 
may  be  either  Edison  or  Exide.  The  controller  is  of 
the  company's  drum  type  with  renewable  arcing  con- 
tact and  cut-out  switch.  There  are  three  speeds  for- 
ward and  reverse.  Battery  connector,  resistor  and 
charging  plug  are  provided.  The  drive  unit  is  of 
double  reduction  spur-gear  type,  18.7  to  1,  running  in 
oil  and  mounted  on  ball  bearings.  Full  floating  axle 
shafts,  driving  the  wheels  through  inclosed  universal 
ball  joints,  are  provided.  The  wheels  are  of  pressed 
steel  and  are  mounted  in  ball  bearings,  deep  groove 
type.  The  brake,  which  is  of  the  external  double  shoe 
type,  is  mounted  on  the  motor  shaft  and  operated  by 
foot  lever  connected  directly  to  the  cut-out  switch. 

The  elevating  platform  truck  is  shown  at  the  right. 
It  is  a  self-loading  transportation  unit  designed  to 
combine  the  advantages  of  high  and  low  lifting  and 
its  rated  capacity  is  4000  lb.  The  drive  unit  is  inter- 
.changeable  with  the  K-20  platform  truck  and  wheels, 
wheel  bearings,  brake  and  other  units  are  of  the  same 
type  as  the  K-20  truck.  The  turning  radius  of  the 
outside  and  inside  edge  of  truck  is  90  and  39  in., 
respectively,  and  minimum  width  of  intersecting  aisles 
is  60  in.  The  truck  speeds  are  the  same  as  noted 
above.  The  hoisting  speeds  are  4V2  in.  per  sec.  empty, 
.and   2  in.   per   sec.   maximum  with   4000   lb.  load.     The 


consists  of  eight  hot  mills,  arranged  in  two  trains  of 
four  mills  each  and  four  cold  mills,  with  annealing  and 
galvanizing  departments.  J.  M.  Hill,  formerly  with 
the  Canton  Sheet  Steel  Co.,  Canton,  Ohio,  and  the 
Apollo  Steel  Co.,  Apollo,  Pa.,  is  manager  of  the  mill, 
and  Daniel  Miller,  formerly  with  the  Brier  Hill  Steel 
Co.,  Youngstown,  is  superintendent  of  the  galvanizing 
department. 

The  sheet  mill  is  one  of  several  additions  made  at 
this  plant.  The  new  by-product  coke  plant,  consisting 
of  37  improved  type  Koppers  ovens,  now  is  in  full  oper- 
ation, and  making  coke  in  less  than  12  hr.  coking  time. 
C.  R.  Meissner,  formerly  with  the  Koppers  Co.,  Pitts- 
burgh, as  engineer  of  tests,  is  superintendent  of  the 
plant,  and  Casey  Evans,  formerly  at  the  by-product 
coke  plant,  Steubenville  Works,  Wheeling  Steel  Cor- 
poration, is   assistant   superintendent. 

A  Dwight-Lloyd  sintering  plant  is  another  recent 
installation  by  this  company. 


At  the  directors'  meeting  of  the  Kelly  Nail  &  Iron 
Co.,  held  at  Ironton,  Ohio,  I.  Austin  Kelly,  New  York, 
was  elected  president,  without  duties,  to  succeed  the 
late  Oscar  Richey.  I.  P.  Blanton  was  elected  vice- 
president  and  general  manager.  Mrs.  Nannie  H. 
Wright  and  Frank  L.  McCauley,  having  sold  their  stock 
in  the  company  and  resigned  from  the  board,  their 
places  were  filled  by  T.  J.  Hayes,  secretary  of  the  com- 
pany, E.  K.  McKeown,  manager  blast  furnace  depart- 
ment, and  A.  D.  Markin.  The  company  is  now  engaged 
in  relining  its  blast  furnace  and  connecting  an  engine 
installed  in  1920.  Other  improvements  are  also  being 
made  to  increase  the  capacity  of  the  furnace  from  125 
to  200  tons  of  pig  iron  per  day. 


Wliy  Foreioiiers  Are  Needed  in  Steel  Plants 

I'lartical  K\|M'ii«>n(  t-s  Whirli  Indicate  Their  Usefulness 

and  Sngfiest  the  Wisdom  of  Modifying  the 

Immigration  Laws 

BY  GEORGE  WALTER* 


HOW  many  American  citizens,  American-born, 
wlu)  are  now  crying  out  against  the  invasion 
of  the  foreigner,  have  witnessed  this  foreigner 
at  work  around  the  furnaces  of  a  great  steel  mill? 
How  many  of  these  same  patriots  would  have  been 
willing  to  change  places  with  him,  had  they  seen 
him  in  action?  And,  if  so,  what  would  have  been 
the  wage  asked?  Then  who  are  the  individuals  re- 
sponsible for  the  cry  against  the  high  price  of  steel 
and  steel  products? 

I  have  worked  in  the  great  mills  at  Gary  and 
before  the  blazing  furnaces  of  Pennsylvania,  and  my 
opinions  are  purely  personal  ones,  formed  as  a  re- 
sult of  experience.  I  was  employed  at  Gary  a  few 
years  ago,  when  labor  was  plentiful  and  choice  jobs 
were  not  to  be  had.  In  a  great  plant  of  this  kind  "pull" 
avails  little,  and  a  man  must  play  his  part  in  the 
great  machine  efficiently  in  order  to  get  on. 

One  day  I  had  a  letter  from  a  friend,  stating 
that  he  was  out  of  work  and  wanted  a  job.  Could 
I  do  anything  for  him?  He  was  willing  to  do  any- 
thing. I  had  known  Bill  for  a  long  time.  We  had 
been  farmer  boys  together,  and  I  had  always  known 
him  to  be  a  good  hard  woi-ker.  I  went  to  the  super- 
intendent of  my  department  the  next  morning  and 
asked  him  to  hire  Bill.  The  superintendent  told  me 
that  he  was  "full  up,"  but  if  I  guaranteed  Bill  to  be 
a  good  man,  I  could  tell  him  to  come  ahead  and  he 
would  make  a  place  for  him. 

I  wired  Bill  at  once  including  carfare.  Two  days 
later  he  arrived,  and  I  shared  my  room  with  him. 
I  stood  good  for  his  meals  at  the  restaurant  and  gave 
him  some  money  for  carfare  to  his  work.  The  super- 
intendent gave  Bill  a  job  at  labor;  the  best  he  had 
at  the  time,  but  he  gave  him  the  preference  and  a  soft 
job.  Instead  of  being  put  to  work  with  a  gang  of 
"foreigners"  shoveling  sand,  he  was  given  a  job  thaw- 
ing out  cars  of  sand  with  a  steam  hose.  Fifteen 
minutes  were  required  on  this  job  to  set  the  nozzles 
for  an  hour's  thawing.  This  hour  was  then  Bill's 
own.  It  gave  him  plenty  of  opportunity  to  go  inside 
and  get  warmed  up  if  he  got  cold.  The  first  three 
nights  Bill  set  his  hose  lines  for  the  first  time,  and 
then  went  inside  and  slept  the  remainder  of  the 
night. 

It  Was  a  Hankie's  Job 

At  the  end  of  a  week,  the  superintendent  told 
me  that  Bill  "couldn't  stand  the  cold,  but  that  he 
didn't  mind  heat."  So  he  had  transferred  him  to  the 
rail  mill.  Two  days  later  I  found  a  note  pinned  to  the 
bed  saying  that  Bill  hadn't  come  to  "take  a  'hunkie's' 
job";  ho  had  at  least  expected  a  job  fit  for  a  white 
man,  and  he  "had  quit  cold."  After  I  had  finished 
paying  the  bill  at  the  restaurant  and  explaining  to  the 
superintendent  that  Bill  had  changed  some,  I  decided 
that  Bill  was  right.  "It  was  a  hunkie's  job  because  the 
hunkie  was  the  only  one  who  could  be  trusted  to  do  it." 

Bill's  case  is  only  one  of  thousands,  and  it  is  be- 
cause of  this  that  the  great  steel  industries  have  come 
to  depend  so  much  upon  the  foreigner.  The  foreigner 
comes  to  this  country  with  little  or  nothing.  His 
head  is  full  of  ideas  of  big  money  easily  obtained. 
Friends  soon  place  him  to  rights  and,  as  soon  as  he 
realizes  that  he  must  work  and  work  hard  to  get  his 
big  money,  he  goes  to  work.  Long  hours  and  hot  fur- 
naces do  not  deter  him;  he  wants  the  money  and  gets 
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it.  His  work  is  well  done  because  he  knows  that  his 
job  depends  upon  it. 

He  believes  that  seven  or  eight  years  over  these 
furnaces  will  break  his  health,  unless  he  is  possessed 
with  a  super-physique,  but  he  has  no  intention  of  doing 
this.  A  few  years'  hard  work  and  frugal  living,  and 
he  has  saved  considerable  money.  It  requires  con- 
siderable money,  however,  to  live  in  the  United  States; 
so  he  either  sets  up  a  little  business  of  his  own  or 
goes   home. 

This  business  he  owns  in  its  entirety.  If  it  fails 
he  alone  is  the  loser.  None  of  his  friends  has 
borrowed  money  sunk  in  the  deal.  But  his  business 
does  not  fail.  He  assured  himself  of  that  before  he 
opened  up.  He  works,  his  wife  works  and  his  chil- 
dren work  helping  to  keep  shop.  Bye  and  bye  he  has 
put  enough  by  to  open  another  shop,  and  so  it  goes. 
Had  he  had  the  least  doubt  of  success,  he  would  have 
returned  home,  where  his  few  thousands  would  have 
lasted  him  a  lifetime.  There  he  would  have  told 
"how  he  done  it"  and  more  would  have  come  over 
to  fill  his  place  and  prevent  a  shortage  of  help. 

Spending  Money  in  Europe 

Who  spends  the  more  money  in  Europe,  the  re- 
turned foreigner  or  the  American  tourist?  Then 
why  do  we  cry  because  American  export  business  is 
so  far  below  that  of  other  countries  who  must  de- 
pend upon  export  business  for  their  very  existence? 
We  want  to  sell  the  foreigner  the  finished  product  of 
our  factories,  and  yet  we  tell  him  blandly  that  he 
must  not  come  over  here  and  help  make  these  prod- 
ucts, even  though  he  has  sold  his  household  goods 
to  purchase  his  passage.  The  "quota  is  full"  means 
just  what  it  says,  but  the  foreigner  must  spend  his 
last  few  dollars  and  travel  thousands  of  miles  to  the 
gates  of  Ellis  Island  to  find  it  out.  Then  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  steamship  company  he  is  returned  to 
his  native  land  to  see  others  living  in  his  old  home 
and  others  in  his  old  place  at  the  mills. 

I  have  seen  men  in  steel  mills  working  entire 
shifts  with  wet  towels  bound  around  their  foreheads. 
Smoke  and  soot  gummed  up  with  sweat  ran  down 
the  bare  blistered  shoulders  of  the  men  at  the  soaking 
pits,  spitting  blue  dust  from  their  mouths  as  they 
shoveled  it '  into  the  pits  below.  Small  wonder  that 
the  cry  should  be,  "This  is  no  white  man's  job."  Never- 
theless this  job  is  necessary  to  the  production  of 
steel,  and  the  men  who  do  it,  though  they  may  not 
be  Americans,  are  white.  Also  many  of  them  are 
embryo  Americans.  For  years  the  steel  interests 
have  been  bending  their  efforts  toward  Americanizing 
these  toilers,  and  their  efforts  to  a  large  degree  have 
been  fruitful.  The  allegation  that  the  steel  industries 
are  un-American  is  false;  they  are  decidedly  American 
and  have  proved  it,  but  they  must  get  their  work 
done  to  exist,  and  the  foreigner  seems  to  be  the  only 
dependable   laborer   available   for   the  job. 

Agitating   for   More  Money 

Many  who  do  not  consider  the  steel  industry  in 
their  attacks  upon  the  foreigners  make  the  complaint 
that  they  are  responsible  for  low  wages.  But  the 
steel  interests  will  tell  you  different.  Here  is  the 
bitter  that  comes  with  the  sweet.  The  greater  per 
cent  of  the  foreigners  are  continually  agitating  for 
more  money.  When  it  is  offered,  nothing  can  stay  the 
dropoing  of  tools  but  an   attractive   counter  offer. 

"Me  quit,  boss." 

"How   come  quit,  John?" 
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"Me   ketchini    more   money   'nother    place." 

"Yeah,  and  ketchim  more  work,  too." 

"No    matter    more    work.      Ketchim    more 
plenty  more  money;  me  quit.     Tomorrow  me  ask  new 
boss  give   my  friends  job.     Mebbe   whole   gang  quit." 

And  the  whole  gang  will  quit  unless  the  boss  is 
wise  and  makes  a  raise.  These  men  stick  together 
and  try  to  get  for  their  friends  as  good  as  they  have 
themselves.  They  are  not  afraid  to  recommend  their 
friends,  because  they  know  that  they  will  do  a  full 
day's  work  fo>-  a  day's  pay.  They  won't  go  to  sleep 
on   the  job,   as    Bill   did,   not   very   often.     They   want 


more  money,  though,  and  when  they  get  it  their  Ameri- 
can brother  gets  it,  too,  but  he  seldom  realizes  the  part 
the  foreigner  played  in  getting  it.  When  they  strike, 
they  strike  until  the  day  of  settlement.  Others  may 
take  their  places  or  they  may  go  to  work  elsewhere, 
but  they  won't  sneak  in  through  the  back  gate. 

Steel  wants  and  must  have  the  foreigner.  Steel  is 
ready  and  willing  to  deal  with  the  strike  question  among 
the  foreigners.  Then  why  not  let  down  the  bars  a 
little  and  let  steel  have  its  labor  and  at  the  same  time 
hold  steel  responsible  for  the  good  behavior  of  its 
imported  product? 


Large  Riveter  Triples  Speed  of  Hand  Riveting 

A  record  of  450  rivets  in  a  working  day  of  8  hr. 
has  been  the  average  performance  of  the  bull  riveter 
in  use  on  the  penstock  work  at  the  Niagara  Falls 
Power    Co.    tunnels    at    Niagara    Falls,    N.    Y.      On    a 


Each  of  the  three  penstocks  is  21  ft.  in  diameter 
for  the  supply  of  70,000-hp.  turbines.  The  Hanna 
machine  weighs  20  tons,  and  is  slung  from  an  overhead 
crane.  It  is  balanced  so  that  the  operators  can  swing 
it  in  any  position  desired  with  but  little  effort.  Air 
operated  worms  raise,  lower  or  turn  it. 


The  Riveter  in  Use  on  the  21 -ft, 
Penstoclfs  of  the  Niagara  Falls 
Power  Co.  Weighs  20  Tons  but  Its 
.Suspension  From  an  Overhead 
t'rane  Is  Balanced  to  Allow  Ready 
Application     to    Any     Part    of     the 


regular  run  45  rivets  in  35  niin.  was  the  schedule. 
The  riveter,  the  largest  portable  machine  in  use,  was 
built  by  the  Hanna  Engineering  Co.,  Chicago.  It  was 
described  in  The  Iron  Age  of  May  .3. 

Work  on  the  second  penstock  has  just  been  com- 
pleted so  far  as  the  serNices  of  the  riveter  are  con- 
cerned, and  the  third  is  not  yet  ready  for  riveting. 
The  labor  saving  accomplished  is  computed  at  66  per 
cent.  The  average  work  of  a  crew  of  seven  men  hand- 
riveting  is  150  rivets  in  an  8-hr.  day.  The  labor- 
saving  feature  is  enhanced,  it  is  held,  through  the  fact 
that  with  hand-driven  rivets  a  percentage  must  be 
allowed  for  cutting  out  loosely  driven  rivets — a  condi- 
tion not  found  in  the  machine-driven  work. 

The  rivets  used  on  the  penstocks  are  1%  and  1%  in. 
in  size.  The  plates  are  1%  and  19/16  in.  in  thickness, 
and  were  rolled  at  Homestead.  The  jaws  of  the  riveter 
compress  the  plates  under  pressure  of  150  lb. 


The  work  on  the  penstocks  is  done  in  the  open,  and 
as  each  ring  is  completed  the  tubo  is  rolled  into  place 
on   rails. 


The  Surplus  Steel  Exchange,  Inc.,  7  Dey  Street, 
New  York,  recently  organized,  has  opened  an  office  in 
Chicago,  2257  Oakdale  Avenue,  to  handle  listings  and 
inquiries  from  that  district  which  hitherto  have  been 
dealt  with  from  New  York.  This  district  comprises 
Illinois,  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  Missouri  and  In- 
diana. Duplicate  listings  of  surplus  stocks  will  be  kept 
on  file  both  in  Chicago  and  New  York.  A.  E.  Thiffault 
and  Raymond  I.  Gaspers,  both  of  whom  have  been  affil- 
iated with  the  steel  trade  for  many  years  are  in  charge 
of  the  Chicago  office.  Both  men  were  formerly  with  the 
.American  Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Co.  and  Mr.  Gaspers  was 
at  one  time  with  the  Illinois  Steel  Co. 


Inland  Steel  Co.  and  the  Shorter  Work  Day 

Labor  Lost  to  Phmts  Working  the  Long  Shift- 
Steel  Institute  Plans  25  Per  Cent  Advance 
in  Hourly  Rate 


Chicago,  Aug.  6. — "Why  did  the  Inland  Steel  Co. 
abandon  the  three-shift  basis  of  operation  in  its  steel 
works?"  In  answer  to  this  question,  which  was  put 
ti)  him  by  a  representative  of  The  Iron  Age,  P.  D. 
Hlock,  president  of  that  company,  said: 

"The  plan  was  abandoned  after  18  months'  trial 
ill  1919  and  1920,  because  we  could  not  hold  our  men. 
We  paid  the  highest  wages  per  hour,  but  our  employees 
preferred  to  go  to  other  mills  and  work  a  longer  shift 
in  order  to  obtain  a  higher  total  wage  per  day.  The 
reason  for  our  abandonment  of  the  plan  may  be 
summed  up  in  one  word — competition.  With  all  pro- 
ducers on  the  same  basis,  whether  it  be  8  hours,  10 
hours,  a  combination  of  the  two,  or  some  other  plan, 
no  difficulties  will  be  encountered  on  this  score.  It  is 
for  that  reason  that  we  have  decided  to  adopt  what- 
ever program  is  put  into  effect  by  the  industry." 

Ten-Hour  Shifts  in  Finishing  Mills 

"How  much  additional  labor  will  be  required  when 
the  12-hour  day  is  abandoned?" 

"A  definite  answer  to  this  question,"  said  Mr.  Block,- 
"cannot  be  made  until  we  have  completed  an  investiga- 
tion which  is  now  under  way.  We  shall  first  determine 
exactly  how  many  employees  are  now  working  12-hour 
shifts.  It  is  possible  that  they  may  constitute  from 
40  to  50  per  cent  of  our  total  payroll.  A  second  con- 
sideration is  the  number  of  hours  which  these  men  will 
work  under  the  new  plan  which  is  being  formulated 
by  leading  producers  in  the  industry.  It  should  be 
noted  that  while  it  has  been  definitely  decided  to  aban- 
don the  12-hour  day,  this  does  not  necessarily  mean  the 
adoption  of  three  shifts  of  eight  hours  each.  In  the 
continuous  process  departments,  such  as  the  blast  fur- 
naces, open-hearth  furnaces  and  coke  ovens,  the  adop- 
tion of  the  8-hour  day  will  probably  prove  necessary. 
In  the  finishing  departments,  however,  the  men  may 
be  put  on  a   10-hour  basis." 

"Would  not  the  production  of  the  mills  be  curtailed 
if  they  were  put  on  10-hour  shifts?" 

"This  would  depend  upon  the  condition  of  our  order 
books.  If  they  were  such  as  to  permit  the  completing 
of  a  section  at  the  end  of  a  shift,  the  two  hours  between 
shifts  could  be  used  for  changing  rolls.  Of  course,  it 
frequently  happens  that  rolls  must  be  changed  several 
times  during  the  day." 

"Did  you  find  when  you  were  operating  on  a  three- 
shift  basis  that  the  production  per  man  per  hour  was 
greater  than  under  the  two-shift  system?" 

"No.  On  the  contrary,  we  have  produced  more  ton- 
nage in  two  shifts  from  the  same  mills  than  we  did 
with  three  shifts.  I  might  say  in  this  connection,  how- 
ever, that  the  efficiency  of  labor  during  the  period  in 
which  we  made  our  experiment  was  sub-normal,  and 
better  results  should  be  obtained  in  three  shifts  than 
in  two." 

Questions  of  Cost  and  Labor  Supply 

"How  much  will  the  abandonment  of  the  12-hour 
day  increase  the  cost  of  finished  steel  per  ton?" 

"At  the  present  moment,  I  would  prefer  not  to 
answer  that  question.  When  we  have  completed  our 
investigation  of  costs  and  when  we  are  operating  on 
the  new  basis,  we  shall  be  in  a  position  to  make  an 
intelligent  estimate." 

"Will  the  steel  industry  be  able  to  obtain  the  addi- 
tional   labor   required?" 


"It  will  encounter  less  difficulty  in  this  direction 
than  would  have  been  the  case  three  months  ago.  I 
favor,  however,  a  modification  of  our  immigration  act, 
which  would  permit  a  larger  number  of  workmen  to 
enter  this  country  from  those  sections  of  Europe  which 
have  heretofore  furnished  the  bulk  of  labor  in  our  mills. 
I  am  strongly  in  accord  with  the  selective  principle, 
but  I  believe  the  country  would  be  benefited  by  more 
liberal  application  of  it.  Recently  the  steel  plants  have 
been  forced  to  bring  large  numbers  of  negroes  from 
the  South  and  Mexicans  from  over  the  border,  but  it 
would  be  better  for  the  industry  and  the  country  at 
laige  if  the  mills  could  continue  to  recruit  their  forces 
from  the  same  European  sources  which  have  supplied 
their  labor  in  the  past.  It  is  not  in  the  interest  of 
sound  economy  for  one  section  of  the  country  to  take 
labor  urgently  required  in  another  section.  The  negroes 
should    remain    in    the    South." 


Institute    Statement   on    Wage   Readjustment 

The  past  week  has  been  another  period  of  progress 
in  the  abolishing  of  the  12-hr.  day  in  the  steel  industry. 
The  principal  event  was  the  meeting  of  the  directors 
of  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute  at  the 
Metropolitan  Club,  New  York,  Thursday,  Aug.  2,  at 
which  plans  for  establishing  shorter  hours  were  con- 
sidered. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  meeting,  Judge  Elbert  H. 
Gary,  president  of  the  institute,  issued  the  following 
statement : 

"Following  the  correspondence  between  President 
Harding  and  the  Steel  Institute,  and  as  a  result  of 
the  most  painstaking  investigation,  manufacturers  of 
iron  and  steel,  representing  substantially  the  entire 
industry  of  this  country,  will  now  begin  the  total 
elimination  of  the  12-hr.  day  and  will  progress  as 
lapidly  as  the  supply  of  labor  will  permit.  It  is  im- 
possible to  say  when  the  changes  will  be  completed.  It 
will  depend  upon  labor  conditions  at  respective  plants. 
There  will  be  no  unnecessary  delay  on  the  part  of 
anyone. 

"Where  the  hours  of  employees  connected  with 
continuous  process  are  reduced  from  12  to  8  hours, 
their  wage  rates  will  be  so  adjusted  as  to  afford  earn- 
ings equivalent  to  a  2.5  per  cent  increase  in  hourly 
and  base,  rates. 

"All  other  workmen  will  be  on  10  hours  or  less  and 
their  present  hourly  and  base  rates  will  be  continued; 
but  whenever  it  is  practicable,  by  promotions  or 
changes  in  position,  the  daily  earnings  wil  be  accord- 
ingly adjusted." 


The  Wilson  Foundry  &  Machine  Co.,  Pontiac,  Mich., 
has  started  construction  work  on  extensive  additions  to 
its  plant.  These  include  the  doubling  of  its  assembling 
plant,  where  the  Willys-Knight  motor  is  produced.  The 
present  capacity  of  its  assembling  plant  is  250  motors 
per  day  and  this  will  be  increased  to  approximately  500 
per  day  when  this  unit  is  completed,  probably  around 
Jan.  1.  A  new  mill  room  for  cleaning  castings  and  a 
new  aluminum  foundry  are  also  planned.  Yard  facili- 
ties for  handling  coke,  sand  and  pig  iron  are  being 
changed  and  a  crane  with  a  100-ft.  span  will  be  in- 
stalled to  cover  the  entire  iron  and  scrap  yard  and  also 
to  convey  these  materials  to  the  five  cupolas.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  Willys-Knight  motor,  which  is  built  com- 
plete, this  plant  makes  the  castings  for  the  small  Over- 
land car,  now  running  between  700  and  800  per  day. 


Continuity  of  Policy  at  Washington 

President  Coolidge's  Attitude  Toward  Important  Questions 

Affecting  Business — To  Carry  on  the  Work 

of  Readjustment 


BY  L.  W.  MOFFETT 


Washington,  Aug-.  7. — As  a  sorrowing  nation 
pauses  to  pay  tribute  to  Warren  G.  Harding,  one  of 
the  best  beloved  of  its  Presidents,  many  here,  where 
Government  policies  are  so  large  a  part  of  men's  lives, 
are  seeking  to  appraise  the  significance  of  the  un- 
expected change  in  all  calculations  that  has  been 
brought  about  by  his  death.  It  would  be  presumptuous 
to  forecast  what  President  Coolidge  may  do  in  admin- 
istering the  affairs  of  state  in  any  given  case.  But 
analysis  of  his  record  and  of  his.  temperament  gives 
plain  indication  that  he  will  be  conservative  and  fav- 
orably disposed  toward  business.  It  is  equally  to  be 
expected  that  he  will  show  like  fairness  to  labor, 
whether  organized  or  not. 

A  conspicuous  event  in  the  life  of  President  Cool- 
idge, when  he  was  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  no 
doubt  is  so  deeply  graven  on  the  minds  of  organized 
labor  leaders  that  they  will  hotly  deny  that  he  is  a 
friend  of  organized  labor.  But  w^hen  Mr.  Coolidge  sum- 
marily broke  the  police  strike  in  Boston  the  blow  was 
not  directed  at  organized  labor  as  such,  but  rather  at 
the  attempt  of  representatives  of  organized  society  to 
desert  their  tasks  and  let  the  forces  of  disorder  take 
control. 

The  new  President  has  announced  that  he  will  carry 
out  the  policies  of  his  late  chief.  This  in  itself  assures 
fair  treatment  to  capital  and  labor  and  from  an  inter- 
national standpoint  the  maintenance  of  friendly  and 
helpful  relations  with  foreign  governments.  The  wide 
difference  in  the  temperaments  of  Mr.  Harding  and 
President  Coolidge  suggests  that  variations  may  be 
expected  in  methods  of  administration.  The  late  Presi- 
dent was  of  benign  and  gregarious  nature,  thoroughly 
enjoyed  greeting  people,  loved  peace  and  in  order  to 
maintain  it  was  willing  to  compromise  even  to  a  point 
which  many  of  his  friends  thought  was  extreme.  Presi- 
dent Coolidge,  taciturn  as  an  official,  anxious  to  survey 
thoroughly  and  understand  a  situation  before  action,  is 
immovable  once  his  mind  has  been  made  up. 
The  Trying  Period  of  Readjustment 

Mr.  Harding  came  into  office  during  the  trying 
period  of  reconstruction.  As  Mr.  Harding  sought  an 
"era  of  understanding,"  so  will  Mr.  Coolidge,  according 
to  those  intimately  acquainted  with  him,  and  it  may  be 
expected  that  he  will  continue  the  Harding  plan  of 
bringing  opposing  elements  into  closer  relationship.  In 
his  zeal  to  bring  the  country  back  to  "normalcy,"  the 
lamented  President  sought  to  remove  any  causes  of 
difference  with  foreign  governments,  including  the  late 
enemy  nations.  The  most  important  legislation  of  the 
past  two  years  was  the  revision  of  tax  and  tariff  laws 
and  the  act  restricting  immigration,  and  the  President 
warmly  urged  and  succeeded  in  having  passed  the  rural 
credits  laws  to  aid  the  farmer.  He  vetoed  the  soldier 
bonus  bill,  yet  it  was  expected  that  had  he  lived  he 
would  have  approved  of  the  plan  of  Republican  leaders 
in  Congress  to  grant  a  bonus  to  the  soldiers  at  the  next 
session,  although  it  is  vigorously  opposed  by  business 
interests.  The  attitude  of  the  new  President  on  this 
matter  remains  to  be  seen.  One  of  President  Harding's 
greatest  achievements,  next  to  the  results  of  the  arma- 
ment conference,  was  the  cutting  down  of  Government 
expenditure  and  the  enforcement  of  economies  needed 
to  bring  the  country  to  a  peace-time  footing.  His  firm- 
ness in  enforcing  this  policy  was  outstanding. 
A   Business   Administration 

"Mr.  Coolidge  will  give  a  business  administration,"  New  and  special  courses   in  metallurgy   and   allied 

said  one  who  has  had  an  opportunity  to  give  his  record      subjects  have  been  announced  by  the  Carnegie  Institute 
a  close  study.    "He  has  backbone  and  a  stability  that      of  Technology  in  Pittsburgh. 
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is  based  on  common  sense  and  determination  to  do  his 
duty.  He  dislikes  political  blocs,  and  if  it  becomes 
necessary  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  is  prepared 
to  come  into  sharp  conflict  with  them  at  any  time.  It 
is  a  mistake  to  say  that  he  is  anti-labor." 

Greatly  as  he  was  respected,  there  were  many  who 
thought  that  President  Harding  was  too  generous  in  his 
treatment  of  the  coal  and  railroad  strikes,  and  it  is 
believed  that  Mr.  Coolidge  will  adopt  a  more  deter- 
mined policy  in  the  case  of  the  pending  anthracite  sit- 
uation. 

Tariff  and  Taxes 

President  Coolidge  has  the  view  of  the  New  England 
Republican  concerning  the  tariff.  Because  of  this  he  is 
classed  as  a  high  protectionist.  It  is  doubted  whether 
he  is  as  sympathetic  toward  the  flexible  provisions  of 
the  Fordney-McCumber  act  as  was  Mr.  Harding,  at 
whose  behest  this  departure  of  tariff  rate  readjust- 
ment was  incorporated  in  the  law.  The  new  President 
has  indicated  that  he  favors  downward  tax  revision, 
though  what  he  may  accomplish  in  this  direction  at  the 
next  Congress  is  problematical.  It  is  his  view  that,  for 
the  interest  of  business  as  well  as  of  labor,  the  Govern- 
ment should  encourage  the  expansion  of  the  former  and 
in  order  to  do  so  must  not  assess  excessive  taxes  against 
profits,  but  rather  give  business  an  opportunity  to  re- 
invest a  portion  of  its  earnings.  Naturally  he  is  op- 
posed to  Government  ownership  of  public  utilities,  but 
it  is  believed  he  would  have  no  hesitancy  in  establish- 
ing control  over  the  railroads  and  coal  mines  if  the 
absence  of  such  action  would  mean  interruption  of 
service  to  the  country. 

On  the  matter  of  immigration,  which  some  leaders 
in  the  iron  and  steel  industry  say  must  be  less  re- 
stricted if  they  are  to  be  assured  of  an  adequate  supply 
of  workers,  it  is  not  believed  that  President  Coolidge 
will  be  at  all  inclined  to  a  liberalization  of  the  law.  It 
has  been  pointed  out  that  he  might  be  willing  to  see 
it  revised  in  some  respects,  but  that  it  is  improbable 
that  he  will  be  agreeable,  even  if  he  could  get  the  con- 
currence of  Congress,  to  a  letting  down  of  the  bars  to 
any  noticeable  extent.  He  is  an  earnest  advocate  of 
a  strong  American  merchant  marine  and  favors  the 
ship  subsidy  bill  sponsored  by  the  late  President. 
A   Cabinet  Viewpoint 

Business  interests  of  the  country  find  assurance  in 
the  fact  that  President  Coolidge  has  an  unusually  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  the  Harding  policies.  This  is  due 
to  the  plan  the  late  President  inaugurated  of  having 
the  Vice-President  attend  Cabinet  meetings.  While  in 
promising  to  continue  the  policies  of  the  Administra- 
tion President  Coolidge  also  asked  all  Cabinet  members 
to  remain,  it  is  quite  conceivable  that  some  changes  in 
the  Cabinet  personnel  may  take  place.  It  is  recognized, 
also,  that  it  may  not  be  possible  for  Pi-esident  Coolidge 
to  follow  strictly  all  of  the  Harding  policies,  and  that 
his  handling  of  the  problems  before  him  will  be  on  his 
own  lines.  He  is  less  flexible  than  Mr.  Harding,  and 
temperamentally  much  more  like  former  President 
Cleveland.  With  the  determination  of  a  Roosevelt,  he 
is  entirely  without  the  latter's  crusading  spirit.  He  is 
confidently  expected  to  be  a  careful,  conservative  Presi- 
dent who  will  seek  in  every  way  to  carry  forward  with- 
out hurt  to  business  the  policy  of  readjustment  from 
war  conditions  and  of  relief  from   war-time   burdens. 


Mining  and  Milling  of  Fluorspai 

Preparation  of  This  Mineral,  Essential  As  a  Flux  in  Steel 

Making,  Has  Complexities  Comparable  with  Those 

to   Be  Found  in  Manufacturing  Plants 


FLUORSPAR  is  fully  as  necessary  a  material  in 
certain  phases  of  American  steel  manufacture  as 
the  metal  that  enters  the  furnace.  Without  it, 
it  is  doubtful  whether  basic  open-hearth  practice  would 
have  achieved  its  dominant  position  among  steel-making 
methods.  Of  the  entire  output  of  fluorspar,  80  to  85 
per  ceiit  is  used  in  basic  open-hearth  and  electric  fur- 
naces as  a  flux  and  detergent  and  there  is  no  known 
substitute.  Yet  until  recently  it  has  remained  in 
obscurity  and  few  users  have  been  familiar  with  the 
treatment  which  the  mineral  must  undergo  before  it  is 
suitable  for  introduction  into  the  furnaces. 

Off  hand,  it  might  be  assumed  that  its  production 
would  ofi'er  no  more  difficulties  than  the  quarrying  and 
crushing  of  limestone,  another  important  material  used 
in  iron  and  steel  making.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however, 
the  mining  of  the  ore  on  a  large  scale  necessitates 
extensive  underground  workings  and  the  milling  of  the 
mineral  after  its  elevation  to  the  surface  has  com- 
plexities comparable  with  those  to  be  found  in  many 
manufacturing  plants.  In  a  broad  sense,  quantity 
production  of  fluorspar  for  the  market  is  a  combina- 
tion of  mining  and  manufacturing. 

Small  scale  operations  which  consist  merely  of 
quarrying  the  mineral,  have  been  rapidly  disappearing 
as  the  available  supply  of  high-grade  spar  is  becoming 
exhausted.  The  extraction  of  the  ore  and  its  treat- 
ment will  become  more  and  more  expensive  as  the  neces- 
sary investment  in  equipment  increases.  Fortunately 
the  fluorspar  required  in  the  steel  industry,  while 
amounting  to  a  considerable  tonnage  in  the  aggregate, 
is  only  about  10  lb.  per  ton  of  steel  produced.  Increases 
in  the  cost  of  spar  therefore  are  not  likely  to  become 
so  great  as  to  restrict  its  use  or  to  materially  affect 
the  cost  of  steel  making. 

The  most  recently  constructed  fluorspar  mill  in  this 
country  is  that  of  the  Hillside  Fluorspar  Mines  at 
Rosiclare,  111.     In  its  construction  and  equipment  it  is 


as  substantial  and  complete  as  any  steel  works  unit. 
Built  of  reinforced  concrete  and  structural  steel,  it  has 
a  large  area  of  window  space  in  the  side  walls,  as 
shown  above,  as  well  as  skylights  in  the  roof.  The 
power  house  is  shown  in  the  left  background,  the  hoist 
house  at  the  extreme  right  and  mine  timbers  at  the 
lower  right  corner.  The  belt  loading  conveyor  is  in 
the  left  center.  Mechanical  equipment,  electrically 
driven,  is  provided  for  all  milling  operations,  and  the 
plant  is  carefully  planned  so  that  the  material  moves 
in  logical  sequence,  with  no  unnecessary  handling. 

Ore  is  hoisted  from  the  mine  by  self-dumping  skip 
to  a  storage  bin  which  is  considerably  higher  than  the 
remainder  of  the  plant.  A  reciprocating  feeder  pushes 
the  mine  run  ore  into  a  revolving  washing  screen,  from 
which  under-size  material  is  discharged  through  a 
launder,  or  chute,  to  a  shaking  screen  for  further  treat- 
ment. The  over-size  material  is  passed  from  the  screen 
to  a  continuous  three-compartment  traveling  steel  pick- 
ing belt.  This  is  located  on  the  top  floor  of  the  building 
where  excellent  light  is  afforded  by  continuous  sash  and 
roof  lights.  Pickers,  stationed  on  each  side  of  the  belt, 
remove  the  waste  rock  and  throw  it  into  bins  in  back 
of  them,  at  the  same  time  placing  selected  acid  or  other 
lump  spar  in  the  middle  compartment  of  the  belt.  The 
waste  hoppers  overhang  tracks  and  the  waste  rock  is 
emptied  into  small  dump  cars  for  removal  to  the  waste 
dump. 

The  spar  remaining  in  the  two  side  compartments 
of  the  belt  is  discharged  into  a  Blake  jaw  crusher, 
from  which  it  is  passed  through  a  pair  of  crushing  rolls 
into  a  50-ton  bin.  From  the  bottom  of  the  bin  the  spar 
is  automatically  fed  through  a  feeder  to  a  bucket 
elevator  by  which  it  is  carried  up  and  discharged  into 
a  scalping  screen  which  takes  out  the  oversize  for  re- 
crushing,  the  undersize  passing  to  the  sizing  trommels 
or  revolving  screens,  arranged  on  an  incline,  each 
trommel  being  a  step  lower  than  the  preceding  one.    A 
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continuous  stream  of  water  passes  through  them,  flush- 
ing the  under-size  material  from  trommel  to  trommel. 
The  over-size  ore  is  discharged  from  each  trommel 
through  a  launder  to  a  jig.  The  under-size  from  the 
final  trommel  goes  through  a  launder  to  a  Dorr  classi- 
fier which  will  he  referred  to  later. 

The  separation  of  the  fluorspar  and  lead  from  the 


which  forces  water  up  through  the  mass  of  ore  on  the 
screen  on  the  down-stroke  of  the  plunger,  and  allows 
the  mass  to  come  back  to  the  screen  as  the  plunger 
moves  up. 

As  the  grains  of  mineral  on  the  jig  screen  are  ap- 
proximately the  same  size,  and  as  two  grains  of  the 
same  size  but  different  specific  gravity  will  fall  at  dif- 
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worthless  gangue  material  is  accomplished  by  wet  jig- 
ging on  Harz  type  jigs.  A  jig  of  any  type  is  a  device 
for  giving  pulsations  to  a  mass  of  ore  which  is  being 
treated  by  it. 

In  the  Harz  jig  the  mass  of  ore  rests  on  a  fixed 
screen  in  a  box  filled  with  water,  and  opposite  to  the 
screen    is   a   plunger,   having   an    up-and-down   motion. 


ferent  rates  of  speed,  the  heavier  falling  the  faster, 
so  under  the  influence  of  the  pulsating  plunger  the 
heavy  lead  and  spar  grains  work  their  way  to  the  bot- 
tom next  to  the  screen  and  the  smallest  particles  go 
through  into  the  box  below,  known  as  the  hutch,  from 
which  they  can  be  drawn  at  intervals.  The  grains  next 
to  the  screen  form  a  bed  which  is  drawn  off  under  a 
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The  Pii-liiiiR  Belt   at   the  Top  of  the   BiiiUih.g  Contains 

Three  Compartments.     The  waste  is  picked  out  of  thi- 

side    compartments     and     selected    acid     lum^    Vjar     is 

placed    in    the    center   compartment 

skimmer  at  intervals,  as  it  accumulates,  and  the  wa-' 
material  works  its  way  to  the  top. 

On  a  commercial  Harz  jig  it  is  usual  to  have  a 
number  of  screen  and  plunger  boxes,  known  as  cells, 
arranged  in  series,  with  a  slight  step  or  fall  below, 
each  cell  giving  a  cascade  effect. 

The  plungers  are  all  driven  from  a  common  shaft  by 
a  series  of  eccentrics,  and  the  ore  is  fed  continuously  to 


Two  of  Four  Jigs  Having  Five  Compartments  Each,  in 
which  Lead.   Fluorspar  and  Tailings  Are  Separated 

the  highest  cell,  which  extracts  part  of  the  valuable 
minerals  and  passes  the  remainder  over  a  tail  board  or 
partition  to  feed  the  next  cell,  which  also  separates 
part  of  the  valuable  minerals,  and  passes  the  remainder 
to  the  next  cell  and  so  on  until,  at  the  tail  of  the  last 
cell  there  are  not  enough  valuable  minerals  for  further 
jigging  and  it  is  discharged  as  waste,  or  tailings.  In 
the  Hillside  mill  there  are  four  sets  of  Harz  jigs,  each 
served  by  its  respective  trommel,  and  each  jig  has  five 
compartments  or  cells.  These  jigs  are  of  concrete  con- 
struction. 

The  lead,  being  the  heaviest  mineral,  is  removed 
first,  and  this  is  done  on  Richards  pulsator  jigs,  of 
which  there  are  four  arranged  ahead  of,  and  in  tandem 
with,  the  Harz  jigs. 

These  jigs  have  no  plungers  and  the  pulsating 
movement  of  the  water  in  the  jig  is  accomplished  by  a 


rotating  valve  which  interrupts  the  flow  of  a  stream 
of  water,  furnished  by  a  tank,  thereby  giving  a  series 
of  rising  and  falling  movements  to  the  material  on 
the  screen.  The  Richards  jigs  receive  the  entire  stream 
of  feed  from  the  trommels  and  take  out  the  lead  con- 
centrates, and  pass  the  rest  of  the  material  to  the  Harz 
jigs,  which  remove  the  spar,  discarding  the  calcite  and 
limestone  as  tailings. 

Not  all  the  lead  concentrates  are  clean  enough  to 
go  to  the  storage  bin,  and  part  of  the  coarsest  contain 
too  much  spar  and  must  be  recrushed  to  unlock  the 
values.  These  middlings,  as  they  are  called,  are  passed 
to  an  elevator  which  discharges  into  a  small  trommel. 
The  over-size  from  this  trommel  feeds  a  small  pair  of 
rolls,  the  product  from  which  passes  to  the  elevator  and 


of  Four   Trommels  for  Jig   Sizing.        From    these 
trommels  even   sizes  for  each  jig  are   obtained,   there- 
by   insuring   satisfactory    concentrating 

back  to  the  trommel.  The  screen  products  from  the 
lead  trommel  are  laundered  to  the  Richards  jigs  taking 
the  finer  sizes  of  feed.  The  lead  concentrates  are 
dropped  into  boxes  and  wheeled  to  bin  for  storage. 

The  spar  concentrates  from  the  Harz  jigs  are  laun- 
dered to  an  elevator  which  discharges  into  a  drag  de- 
waterer.     After  de-watering,  the  concentrates,  known 


The  Undersizc  Spar  from  the  Trommels  Is  Separated 
into  Lead,  Spar  and  Tailings  on  a  Plat-O  Roughing 
Table,  which  Is  Shown  in  the  Right  Foreground,  and 
Later  on  a  Bulchard  Table,  which  Is  .Shown  Below 
to     the     Left 
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An    Electrically-Propelled    and    Operated    Shuttle    Con- 
veyor   at    the    Top    of    Concrete-Covered    and    Drained 
Storage   Bins   Delivers   Spar  into   the      Various   Bins   as 
Required 


Underneath     the    Concrete     Storage    Bins    Are    Hoppers 
by   Means   of  which   Spar   Is   Passed   Through  the   Dis- 
tributor, ^hown    in    the    Background,    to    the    Conveyor 
Belt  for  Car  Loading.     The  boy  is  selecting  samples 


as  gravel  spar,  are  dropped  on  a  shuttle  conveyor  which 
is  arranged  to  discharge  into  any  one  of  a  series  of 
storage  bins.  The  bins  have  a  capacity  of  150  tons 
each,  and  are  provided  with  gates  at  the  bottom  from 
which  the  spar  is  drawn  off  on  a  belt  conveyor.  The 
latter  carries  the  material  to  chutes  alongside  the  rail- 
road tracks  by  means  of  which  either  box  or  open  cars 
may  be  loaded.  A  boy  stationed  at  this  belt  collects 
samples  of  the  material  going  into  a  car  for  chemical 
analysis.  Complete  laboratory  equipment  has  been  pro- 
vided and  analyses  are  made  of  mill  run  spar  heads 
or  feed  for  the  jigs,  jig  tailings,  and  gravel  spar  as 
delivered  from  the  bins. 

The  under-size  spar  from  the  trommels  is  handled 
separately  from  the  material  just  described.  Sluiced 
through  launders  to  a  Dorr  classifier,  it  is  de-slimed 
and  de-watered;  it  then  passes  to  a  Plat-0  roughing 
table.  This  table  is  rectangular  and  is  set  level,  the 
long  way.  with  the  deck  inclined  from  the  feed  side. 


toward  the  tailing  side.  The  head  motion  gives  the 
table  a  reciprocating  movement,  lengthwise  with  a 
slow  forward  stroke  and  sharp  return.  Narrow  riffles 
lengthwise  of  the  table  form  channels  to  hold  the 
heavier  minerals  which  work  to  the  bottom,  while  the 
lighter  gangue  minerals  are  forced  to  the  top  and 
washed  over  the  riffles  by  the  flow  of  wash  water. 
The  motion  of  the  table  carries  the  heavier  minerals 
toward  the  discharge  and  the  tailings  are  washed  over 
the  side. 

The  lead,  being  the  heaviest,  comes  off  in  the  two 
of  three  riffles  at  the  high  side  and  the  spar,  being  the 
lighter,  comes  next  and,  by  proper  adjustment  of  the 
table,  the  tailings  are  kept  to  the  low  side  of  the  table. 

This  table,  in  addition  to  clean  spar  and  lead  con- 
centrates, makes  a  mixed  product  of  lead  and  spar,  or 
middlings,  which  are  re-treated  on  a  Butchart  table, 
which  operates  on  similar  principles  to  the  Plat-0  just 
described  and  makes  clean  lead  and  spar  concentrates. 


House  Provides  Electrical   Power  for   All    Milling   and    Mining   Oper 
shown   in   the   foreground,   and  engines   and  generators   in   the  re 
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The  lead  is  wheeled  to  the  lead  bin,  and  the  spar  joins 
the  stream  of  grravel  from  the  jigs. 

The  preparation  of  the  bulk  of  the  spar  milled  has 
been  outlined,  but  thus  far  little  has  been  said  con- 
cerninj;  the  disposition  of  the  under-size  material  dis- 
charjrod  from  the  initial  revolving  screen  or  washer, 
or  of  the  acid  spar  sorted  on  the  picking  belt.  The 
under-size  from  the  washer  screen  is  discharged  to  a 
shaking  screen  and  the  material  which  fails  to  pass 
through  the  mesh  is  dropped  into  the  50-ton  mill  bin. 
The  spar  which  passes  through  the  screen  is  fed  to  an 
.\llen  cone  which  separates  sand  and  slime.  The  slime 
is  wasted  and  the  sand  is  de-watered  and  sluiced  to 
the  main  mill  bin  for  further  treatment. 

The  acid  spar  collected  on  the  middle  compartment 
of  the  picking  belt  is  separated  into  grades  known  as 
No.  1  and  No.  2  lump,  and  is  discharged  into  a  storage 
bin,  from  which  it  is  drawn  for  sacking,  or  shipment 
in  bulk. 

A  well-equipped  power  house  provides  electrical 
power  for  all  milling  and  mining  operations.  The 
equipment  is  as  follows:  Four  Erie  City  150-hp.  hori- 
zontal return  tubular,  72-in.  x  18-ft.  150-lb.  suspended 
setting,  flush  front,  hand-fired  boilers,  set  in  two  bat- 
teries and  equipped  with  balanced  draft  by  the  Engi- 
neer Co.  Two  Cameron  horizontal  plunger  boiler  feed 
pumps,  12  X  6  X  18-in.  and  a  feed  water  heater  fur- 
ni.shed  by  the  Hoopes  Mfg.  Co.  A  Chuse  non-i-eleasing 
18  X  21-in.  Corliss  engine,  direct-connected  with  a  Gen- 
eral Electric  210-kva.  2300-volt,  3-phase,  60K:ycle  200 
r.p.m.  alternator,  and  a  Chu.se  non-releasing  23  x  28-in. 
Corliss  engine,  direct-connected  with  a  General  Electric 
450-kva.  2300-volt  3-phase  60-cycle  150  r.p.m.  alterna- 
tor, both  units  having  belted  exciters.     A  switchboard 


of  black  slate  furnished  by  the  Marquette  Electric 
Engineering  Co.,  Chicago.  Two  steam-driven  Inger- 
soU-Kand  Co.  air  compressors  supply  650  cu.  ft.  per 
min.,  one  a  type  X  P  V  3  and  the  other  a  F.  R.  I.  type 
173  F.  P.  M. 

Water  used  in  milling  is  pumped  from  the  storage 
pond  to  a  50-000-gal.  tank  by  two  1000-gal.  motor- 
driven  centrifugal  pumps.  After  it  has  passed  through 
the  mill  it  is  returned  to  a  settling  pond  for  re-use. 

The  Hillside  mine  is  opened  on  the  Rosiclare  vein, 
which  is  a  fissure  vein  of  varying  width  and  depth 
occupying  a  fault  in  the  rock  formation.  The  vein  is 
nearly  vertical  so  that  shafts  must  be  sunk  for  mining. 
From  the  shafts,  drifts  are  driven  in  the  ore  at  vertical 
intervals  of  75  to  100  ft.  The  drifts  are  generally 
carried  the  full  width  of  the  vein  and  12  to  14  ft.  high 
so  that  necessary  head  room  for  timbering  is  secured. 
Stopes  of  broken  ore  are  then  beaten  out  above  the 
timbering  and  the  ore  is  drawn  off  through  chutes  to 
mine  cars.  Pockets  at  the  shaft  station  are  provided 
into  which  the  mine  cars  discharge  the  ore  through 
gratings,  known  as  "grizzlies."  Large  pieces,  too  large 
to  pass  through,  are  broken  to  smaller  size  with  sledge 
hammers.  The  ore  is  hoisted  in  a  self-dumping  skip 
which  is  loaded  from  gates  in  the  pockets.  The  skip 
is  operated  by  a  Nordberg  double-drum  electric  hoist, 
hoisting  a  3-ton  skip  in  balance  with  a  cage.  This 
hoist  has  cylindrical  drums  5  ft.  in  diameter,  hydrauli- 
cally  operated  post  brakes,  and  Lilly  safety  controllers, 
and  is  geared  through  herringbone  gears  to  a  150-hp. 
2300-volt  General  Electric  Co.  induction  motor.  The 
shaft  is  lined  with  concrete  and  has  three  compart- 
ments, two  for  cage  and  skip  and  the  other  a  pipe  and 
ladder  compartment. 


MOBILIZING  INDUSTRY 


Plans  of  War  Department  Include  Effort  to  Elimi- 
nate Profiteering 

Washington,  Aug.  7 — Plans  being  studied  for  the 
mobilization  of  industry  in  case  of  war  have  just  been 
published  in  a  pamphlet  by  the  office  of  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  War  Dwight  F.  Davis.  It  is  the  purpose 
of  the  pamphlet  to  inform  business  men  and  the 
public  generally  about  this  extremely  important  fea- 
ture of  the  national  defense.  It  is  pointed  out  that 
every  man,  woman  and  child,  every  resource  and  every 
dollar  in  the  entire  nation  must  throw  its  weight 
toward  victory  in  time  of  war.  Industry  alone  can- 
not win  a  war,  the  Assistant  Secretary  states,  but  it 
can  lose  a  war  by  failing  to  supply  the  armies  with 
munitions,  vital  to  their  fighting  efficiency. 

The  Assistant  Secretary  of  War  declares  that  one 
of  the  objects  accomplished  by  the  plans  being  pre- 
pared will  be  the  elimination  of  profiteering,  the  pamph- 
let stating: 

"In  this  connection  the  War  Department  is  giving 
most  careful  attention  to  the  ways  and  means  whereby 
profiteering  may  be  controlled  in  time  of  war.  The 
principle  that  the  men  at  home  shall  not  profit  from 
the  war,  while  their  fellows  are  staking  their  lives  and 
their  health  for  their  country,  is  fundamental  as  a 
proposition  of  common  justice." 

The  Assistant  Secretary  has  explained  that  the 
plans  are  being  worked  out  on  a  strict  business  basis 
and  claims  that  in  case  of  another  emergency  they 
would  save  billions  of  dollars  as  compared  to  the 
amount   wasted  in  the   last  war. 

The  definite  requirements  of  the  Army  will  be 
carefully  figured,  in  order  that  no  unnecessary  arti- 
cles may  be  purchased.  Standard  specifications  used 
in  industry  will  be  employed  wherever  possible.  A 
uniform  contract  will  be  worked  out,  in  order  to  elimi- 
nate the  chances  of  fraud  and  confusion.  The  plan 
will  also  take  into  consideration  the  prompt  settle- 
ment of  obligations  and  the  return  to  normal  condi- 
tions at  the  conclusion  of  the  emergency. 

Cooperation  with  the  Navy  in  developing  procure- 
ment plans  will  be  accomplished  by  the  recently  created 
Army  and  Navy  Munitions  Board. 


It  will  be  necessary,  in  time  of  war,  to  create  an 
agency  similar  to  the  War  Industries  Board  to  co- 
ordinate the  civilian  demand  with  those  of  the  Army 
and  Navy. 

In  order  to  prevent  competition  among  procuring 
branches,  facilities  requested  by  them  have  been  tenta- 
tively allocated  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  the  sup- 
plies required.  The  officers  in  charge  of  procurement 
districts  are  engaged  during  the  present  year  in 
making  a  survey  of  establishments  required  to  meet 
the  supply  program. 

The  ordnance  procurement  agencies  are  located 
at  Boston,  Baltimore,  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  Chicago,  Cin- 
cinnati, Cleveland,  Detroit,  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  San  Francisco  and  St. 
Louis. 

Encouraging   Manufacturing 

The  problems  facing  the  Ordnance  Department 
and  Air  Service  are  declared  to  be  peculiarly  critical. 
It  is  pointed  out  that  in  the  case  of  the  Ordnance  De- 
partment the  maintenance  of  war  reserves  is  vital. 
"While  at  the  present  moment  we  are  fairly  well  off 
in  this  connection,  10  years  or  even  five  years  hence 
we  probably  will  be  in  much  worse  shape,  especially 
in  the  matter  of  explosives,"  says  Assistant  Secretary 
Davis.  "Weapons  of  war  change  rapidly,  and  it  is 
very  difficult  to  forecast  10  years  in  advance  the  types 
that  will  be  required.  It  is  very  unlikely  that  Congress 
will  ever  consent  to  appropriate  in  time  of  peace  suffi- 
cient money  to  maintain  a  war  reserve  which  military 
men  would  like  to  have  in  order  to  insure  a  more  rapid 
mobilization.  There  seems  to  be,  therefore,  but  one 
thing  to  do  in  connection  with  the  ordnance  problem, 
and  that  is  to  secure  sufficient  appropriations  annually 
to  keep  the  art  of  manufacture  alive.  This  will  involve 
placing  annually  'education'  or  'experimental'  orders 
with  selected  facilities,  furnishing  them  with  the  nec- 
essary jigs,  dies,  gages,  etc.,  in  order  to  encourage 
them  to  experiment  in  the  manufacture  of  these  non- 
commercial articles."  It  is  stated  that  the  air  service 
problem  is  even  more  critical. 

As  the  planning  develops,  it  is  pointed  out,  critical 
features  will  become  known  and  deliberate  decisions 
can  be  made,  the  advice  and  judgment  of  men  of  great- 
experience  in  industries  being  obtained  on  questions 
of  major   importance. 


Accounting  for  Foundry  Overhead  Expense 

How  the  Expenses,  Other  Than  Those  of  Labor  and  Material, 

of  Core  Making.  Molding,  Cleaning  and  Annealing 

May  Be  Classified 

BY  F.  C.  EVERITT  AND   JOHNSON   HEYWOOD* 


THE  first  of  the  productive  departments  is  melting. 
It  was  discussed  in  detail  in  the  earlier  article  on 
accounting  for  material.  Therefore  we  will  jump 
directly  to  the  core  room,  whose  expense  analysis  is 
shown  as  form  37-9. 

The  materials  used  in  the  core  room,  such  as  sand, 
core  oils,  compounds,  flour,  molasses,  etc.,  are  not  the 
type  of  direct  materials  which  will  be  found  in  the 
finished  casting,  and  so  cannot  be  treated  the  same  as 
iron,  which  is  the  real  direct  material  in  the  product. 
Usually  core  materials  are  bought  in  such  quantities 
that  the  charge  may  be  made  direct  to  the  department, 
the  charges  being  monthly  debits  to  the  manufacturing 
expense  account.  This  greatly  simplifies  the  account- 
ing and  avoids  requisitioning  small  quantities  from 
stock. 

Since  a  three  or  four  months'  supply  of  sand  is  pur- 
chased at  one   time,  the   charge   is   made   to   the   sand 

•Of  Miller,  Franklin,  Basset  &  Co.,  New  York.  Material 
cost  accounting  was  discussed  in  the  issue  of  April  26  ;  labor 
cost  accounting  in  the  issue  of  June  14  ;  and  two  sections  of 
the  discussion  on  overhead  expense  accounting  were  given  in 
the  issues  of  July  12  and  July  19. 


inventory  account  and  the  amounts  used  during  each 
month  reported,  so  that  the  actual  consumption  can 
be  charged  to  the  manufacturing  expense  account  and 
credited  to  the  inventory  account. 

The  monthly  total  for  supplies  is  added  to  the  direct 
core-making  labor.  This  sum,  divided  by  the  total 
weight  of  castings  produced,  gives  a  base  cost  per 
pound,  in  the  same  way  as  was  used  in  determining 
iron  costs.  This  method  is  reasonably  accurate  in 
foundries  making  a  fairly  uniform  type  of  castings 
or  whose  castings  can  be  divided  into  a  few  classes. 
It  is  especially  good  where  one  class  of  castings  is 
made,  though  instances  may  arise  where  an  entirely 
different  unit  may  be  necessary.  In  foundries  doing  a 
general  jobbing  business,  care  must  be  used  in  de- 
termining the  core  cost  for  the  job. 

In  order  to  illustrate  the  workings  of  the  analysis, 
two  ways  of  arriving  at  a  unit  cost  are  shown: 

(a)   Percentage   of  total   core   making   expense   to 

direct  labor, 
fb)   Base    core    cost    per    pound    of   total    castings 
produced. 


EXPENSE  ANALYSIS 


Molding     Department     Expenses 

Are     Analyzed     as     Shown      in 

Form  37-10 


Core    Room    Expenses    May    Be 
Classified    as    in    Form    37-9 
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The  first  method  may  well  be  used  in  a  foundry 
where  many  kinds  of  cores  are  made.  It  requires  re- 
porting the  time  of  the  coremaker  or  the  piece  price 
for  each  core  made,  in  order  to  determine  the  direct 
core  making  labor. 

If  the  foundry  makes,  say,  radiation  only  or  auto- 
mobile cylinders  only,  the  core  cost  may  be  on  the 
basis  of  good  castings  produced.  If  it  makes  a  variety 
of  castings  which  can  be  grouped  in  classes,  the  core 
cost  per  pound  of  all  castings  produced  (good  and  bad) 
is  determined,  together  with  the  loss  by  classification, 
to  arrive  at  the  core  cost  per  pound  of  good  castings. 

The  molding  department  expense  analysis  is  shown 
on  form  -37-10.  Molding  sand  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant items  listed.  It  may  seem  logical  to  distribute 
its  cost  on  the  basis  of  the  amount  of  metal  poured, 
since  more  sand  is  destroyed  through  contact  with 
molten  metal  than  from  any  other  cause. 

The  other  items  of  expense,  however,  cannot  be 
distributed  on  this  basis,  so  an  extra  calculation  would 
be  necessary.  It  is  seldom  necessary  to  use  more  than 
one  basis  of  expense  distribution  for  a  single  depart- 
ment. If  diflierent  methods  of  expense  distribution 
seem  necessary,  the  department  should  be  carefully 
divided  into  two  or  more  smaller  departments,  so  that 
a  more  accurate  basis  may  be  determined. 

Here  we  prefer  to  distribute  the  sand  cost  with  the 
other  items  of  molding  expense.  If  the  direct  labor  is 
the  basis,  it  is  assumed  that  the  amount  of  sand  used 
is  in  approximate  proportion  to  the  labor  necessary  to 
ram  up  the  flasks.     Granted  that  a  small,  complicated 


pattern  with  backdrafts  and  undercuts  will  require  more 
direct  labor  for  a  small  amount  of  sand  than  would  a 
large,  simple  pattern,  requiring  a  greater  amount  of 
sand.  But  experience  shows  that  the  error  involved 
by  such  variations  is  too  small  to  worry  about,  when 
the  big  saving  in  clerical  effort  is  considered. 

In  a  jobbing  foundry,  the  amount  of  molding  labor 
must  be  reported  for  each  job  and  a  share  of  the  de- 
partment expense  added  to  give  the  labor  and  expense 
•cost.  If  the  castings  can  be  classified  into  a  few  groups 
the  method  is  greatly  simplified,  because  a  pound  cost 
can  be  determined  for  each  classification.  This  appli- 
cation is  quite  correct  and  can  invariably  be  applied 
where  the  molding  is  on  a  standard  product,  but  with 
the  general  run  of  jobbing  work  few  foundries  will 
lend  themselves  readily  to  classification  of  castings  and 
the  method  which  will  fit  the  local  conditions  best  must 
be  applied. 

In  a  foundry  where  the  helpers  are  employed  con- 
tinually with  the  same  molders,  their  labor  is  un- 
questionably direct,  but  if  molders'  helpers  serve  mold- 
ers, wheel  in  sand,  etc.,  their  labor  is  non-productive 
and  therefore  a  part  of  the  expense  of  the  department. 
This  simplifies  the  collection  of  labor  costs  and  still 
keeps  within  the  range  of  practical  accuracy.  Charging 
this  labor  to  expense  should  not  be  done  offhand,  as  it 
may  lead  to  an  unbalanced  distribution  of  the  expense. 
It  is  far  better  to  re-classify  the  labor  into  definitely 
assigned  tasks  where  possible. 

If  a  foundry  is  so  equipped  that  there  are  several 
classes  of  molding,  it  may   be  desirable  to  divide  the 
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molding  department  into  two,  three  or  four  sub-de- 
partments. If  a  large  part  of  the  product  is  made 
on  molding  machines  which  are  served  constantly  by  an 
overhead  crane,  this  portion  of  the  molding  floor  must 
be  set  up  as  a  sub-department  with  the  molding  cost 
spread  on  the  machine  hour  basis.  Bench  work,  com- 
bined possibly  with  light  floor  work,  should  constitute 
another  sub-department,  and  so  on. 

In  a  large  plant  the  equipment  of  the  cleaning  de- 
partment— form  37-11 — may  be  so  extensive  and  varied 
that  it  may  be  necessary  to  classify  it  and  divide  the 
department  into  sub-departments.  The  equipment  may 
consist  of  a  battery  of  rumblers  or  tumbling  barrels, 
a  battery  of  sand-blast  units,  a  group  of  grinders  and 
chippers,  etc.  The  class  of  castings  made  will  also 
affect  the  need  for  further  sub-division  of  the  cleaning 
department.  If  the  castings  are  fairly  uniform,  sub- 
dividing the  department  may  be  unnecessary;  but  with 
a  wide  variety,  several  sub-divisions  may  be  required. 
This  is  evident  when  we  consider  cleaning  a  1000-lb. 
casting  with  pneumatic  chipper  and  sand-blasting,  pos- 
sibly scratch  brushing,  requiring  an  hour's  time  as 
compared  with  a  300-lb.  casting  of  a  higher  finish,  with 
ornamental  details,  needing  more  careful  handling, 
which  also  requires  an  hour's  time  to  clean.  If  the 
rate  per  hour  be  60c.,  the  1000-lb.  casting  would  show 
a  labor  cost  of  $0.06  per  100  lb.  and  the  300-lb.  casting 
would  cost  $0.20  per  100  lb.  The  malleable  foundry 
would  need  separate  departments  for  soft  iron  clean- 
ing and  hard  iron  cleaning. 

The  cleaning  cost  of  a  uniform  product  such  as 
radiation  or  straight  stove  plate  is  comparatively 
simple,  merely  a  total  cleaning  shop  cost  per  unit  per 
pound.  It  may  be  necessary,  however,  to  consider 
breakage  loss  with  the  different  classes  of  castings, 
and  arrive  at  a  cleaning  cost  by  classification. 

In  the  large  foundry  there  is  a  better  opportunity 
for  classifying  the  labor  so  that  it  is  grouped  into  defi- 
nitely assigned  units,  but  in  small  and  even  medium- 
sized  foundries,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  part  of  the 
cleaning  shop  labor  used  in  the  foundry  to  help  pour 
off.  When  this  is  done,  care  should  be  taken  to  record 
such  labor  ti-ansfers  so  that  the  proper  credit  may  be 
given  to  the  cleaning  department  payroll  and  the 
amount  charged  to  the  miscellaneous  labor  in  the  mold- 
ing department.  This  is  not  necessary  when  conditions 
permit  organizing  the  labor  into  molding,  pouring, 
shake-out  and  cleaning  groups.  It  is  the  use  to  which 
labor  is  put  which  determines  how  and  where  the 
charge  shall  be  made. 

While  in  the  typical  gray-iron  foundry  which  we 
are  describing  there  would  not,  of  course,  be  an  anneal- 
ing department,  we  shall  describe  the  procedure  in  such 
a  department  for  the  benefit  of  those  needing  it,  as 
it  brings  up  some  new  and  difficult  problems. 

To  find  a  basis  for  spreading  the  cost  of  annealing 
as  gathered  on  form  37-12,  however,  presents  a  problem 
very  diffei-ent  from  those  which  have  been  previously 
considered.  Usually  the  cost  of  annealing  is  incor- 
rectly determined. 

Whether  the  product  is  uniform  or  varied,  if  it  be 
found  possible  to  pack  the  castings  in  the  annealing  • 
pots  so  that  a  uniform  packing  weight  of,  say,  800  lb. 
can  be  regularly  maintained,  there  is  little  question  as 
to  the  reliability  of  the  straight  "cost  per  pound  to 
anneal"  basis.  But  if,  because  of  variation  in  the  class 
of  castings  annealed,  it  is  impossible  to  maintain  a 
uniform  packing  weight  and  the  weight  packed  varies, 
say,  from  500  to  800  lb.  per  pot,  the  cost  per  pound 
basis  will  not  give  correct  annealing  costs. 

Let  us  show,  first,  the  fallacy  of  the  cost  per  pound 
basis.  Assume  that  ten  castings  of  one  kind  weighing 
30  lb.  each  can  be  packed  for  annealing  in  each  pot. 
The  labor  and  expense  for  the  month  amounts  to 
$1,302.38,  which  for  300,000  lb.  annealed,  gives  a  cost 
per  pound  of  $0.00434. 

Now,  assume  a  second  lot  of  castings  weighing  30 
lb.  each,  but  of  a  shape  and  construction  which  will 
permit  only  five  castings  to  be  packed  in  one  pot.  That 
means  that  the  same  amount  of  space  in  the  annealing 
ovens  will  accommodate  but  1.50,000  lb.  of  castings  with 
practically  the  same  labor  and  expense.  These  cast- 
ings   may   be   more   difficult   to   pack   and   require   the 


same  amount  of  time  as  the  first  lot.     The  cost  in  this 
case  will  be  $0.00868  per  lb.  to  anneal. 

Let  us  now  assume  that  we  have  filled  the  same 
annealing  space  with  half  of  each  lot  of  castings.  In 
this  case  we  can  anneal: 

First   lot  of  castings 150,000  lb. 

Second  lot  of  castings 75,000  lb. 

Total 225,000  lb. 

The  cost  will  now  be  $0.0058  per  lb.  to  anneal. 

This  last  cost  figure  is  an  average  pound  cost  for 
the  two  lots  of  castings,  but  is  not  correct  for  either 
lot  for  it  makes  one  lot  of  castings  can-y  too  large  a 
proportion  of  the  cost  and  the  other  too  little. 

The  coiTect  method  is  to  give  a  unit  value  to  each 
casting  and  spread  the  overhead  at  so  much  per  unit. 

The  first  lot  can  be  packed  10  castings  at  30  lb. 
each  in  a  pot.  We  may,  therefore,  establish  a  "space 
pound  unit"  which  makes  each  one  of  these  castings 
represent  30  units.  In  the  second  instance,  only  five 
castings  at  30  lb.  each  occupy  the  same  space.  "There- 
fore, the  unit  for  this  lot  of  castings  will  be  double, 
or  60  units  per  casting;  300  units  of  either  casting  can 
be  packed  for  annealing  in  one  pot. 

The  true  cost  of  annealing  is  figured  on  the  unit 
basis  like  this: 

First  Lot: 

Units  per  casting 30 

Units  per  pot 300 

Number  pots  placed 500 

Total  units    150,000 

Second  Lot: 

Units  per  casting 60 

Units  per  pot 300 

Num.ber  pots  placed 500 

Total  units    150,000 

Total   units  placed o00,000 

Unit  Cost  Calculation: 

Total  annealing  labor  and  expense $1,302.38 

Total  units  annealed 300,000 

Annealing  cost  per  unit 0.00434 

Figuring  the  annealing  cost  for  castings  from  the 

First  Lot: 

Castings,  units  each 30 

Cost  per  unit 0.00434 

Cost  to  anneal  each  casting 0.1302 

Weight  each  casting 30  lb. 

Cost  per  lb.  to  anneal 0.00434 

Second  Lot: 

Castings,   units  each 60 

Cost  per  unit 0.00434 

Cost  to  anneal  each  casting 0.2604 

Weight  each  casting 30  lb. 

Cost  per  lb.  to  anneal 0.00868 

If  the  standard  unit  value  of  each  casting  is  cor- 
rectly determined  the  castings  may  be  packed  in  any 
way,  and  the  correct  cost  of  each  easily  figured.  The 
method  will  cover  any  foundry  or  any  class  of  castings, 
without  the  necessity  of  classifying  the  castings.  The 
cost  should  be  determined  on  the  basis  of  total  units 
annealed,  reporting  with  every  heat  the  number  of 
units  good  and  the  number  of  units  bad,  to  arrive  at 
a  percentage  of  loss. 

Most  foundries  operate  a  machine  shop.  If  small, 
a  single  expense  analysis  only  would  be  needed.  If 
large,  the  machine  shop  would  have  to  be  divided  into 
a  number  of  departments.  It  would,  in  fact,  require 
as  comprehensive  a  cost  system  as  does  the  foundry. 
Since  we  are  in  these  articles  describing  only  the 
method  of  determining  foundry  manufacturing  costs 
we  shall  give  no  space  to  the  machine  shop.  For  the 
same  reason  we  shall  not  discuss  selling  costs  for  they 
have  nothing  to  do  with  manufacturing. 

We  have  laid  the  greatest  stress  on  the  cost  side 
of  accounting.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  the 
method  described  ties  in  with  the  general  books  of  ac- 
count. It  is,  in  fact,  merely  an  analysis  of  the  figures 
developed  by  the  accounting  system  in  such  a  way  as 
to  throw  light  on  costs. 

We  have  not  shown  in  detail  how  this  system  ties 
in.  To  do  that  would  require  a  sizeable  book  rather 
than  a  few  short  articles.  The  method  of  combining 
the  two  methods  should,  however,  be  evident  to  any 
capable  accountant.  To  tie  in  the  costs  to  the  general 
books  is  advisable  for  it  gives  a  constant  check  upon 
the  reliability  of  the  cost  figures. 


No  Lil)eralizati()ii  of  Immigration  Laws 

Outlook  Is  That  (loiigress  May  Tighten  Present  Provisions 

— SehM'tive  Methods  Are  Being  Given 

Careful  Consideration 


Washington,  Aug.  7. — Efforts  looking  to  the  liber- 
alization of  the  3  per  cent  immigration  law  apparently 
will  be  futile.  While  for  a  long  time  the  sentiment  of 
the  country  seems  to  have  been  directed  against  any 
further  letting  down  of  the  bars,  large  employing  in- 
terests have  been  urging  that  this  is  necessary  if  relief 
is  to  be  obtained  from  the  shortage  of  labor.  Easily 
the  iron  and  steel  industry  is  one  of  the  outstanding 
examples  that  typifies  this  situation.  With  plans  now 
actively  under  way  for  the  elimination  of  the  12-hr. 
day,  the  problem  of  the  industry  has  become  increas- 
ingly difficult.  The  fact  may  as  well  be  faced,  how- 
ever, that  no  matter  how  plausible  may  be  arguments 
to  relax  the  immigration  laws,  every  indication  appears 
to  point  toward  the  improbability  of  such  action  by 
Congress. 

Selective  Immigration  Favored 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  the  tendency  is 
toward  tightening  the  law.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
industrial  interests  as  a  class  have  become  thoroughly 
convinced  of  the  need  of  selective  immigration,  though 
on  a  more  generous  basis  than  now  is  allowable,  but 
running  counter  to  this  view  is  that  of  administration 
officials  and  many  members  of  Congress,  and  President 
Coolidge  is  expected  to  continue  the  Harding  policy 
on  this  question.  Because  of  this  it  would  be  wide  of 
the  mark  to  charge  propaganda  of  organized  labor  with 
complete  responsibility  for  restrictive  legislation  en- 
acted and  which  perhaps  is  in  prospect.  No  doubt,  it 
is  pointed  out,  the  active  campaign  that  always  has 
been  carried  on  by  organized  labor  for  the  limiting  of 
immigration  has  been  effective  to  a  substantial  degree, 
but  likewise  it  is  held  to  be  true  that  organized  labor 
found  a  strong  public  sentiment  back  of  it  in  the  past 
for  a  certain  degree  of  restriction,  though  this  does  not 
imply  that  approval  was  given  to  the  insistence  of  or- 
ganized labor  upon  the  so-called  literacy  test.  Rather, 
it  is  maintained,  the  country  as  a  whole  saw  that  under 
previous  laws  many  of  the  immigrants  constituted  a 
hodge-podge  that  was  excessive  in  quantity  but  lacking 
in  quality.  It  was  contended  that  while  this  did  afford 
a  greater  source  from  which  to  draw  laborers,  rela- 
tively the  supply  was  small  for  either  the  factory  or  the 
farm,  with  the  result  that  a  large  number  of  undesir- 
ables were  thrown  upon  the  country,  many  of  them 
willingly  disposed  of  by  their  native  lands. 

Conference   Board's   Recommendations 

The  National  Industrial  Conference  Board  in  a  re- 
cent report  on  "The  Immigration  Problem  in  the  United 
States"  surveyed  at  great  length  the  present  .3  per  cent 
law,  in  which  it  urged  many  far-reaching  changes  and 
improvements,  but  it  went  on  record  in  favor  of  con- 
sideration of  the  human  side  of  immigration  and  de- 
clared that  a  selfish  economic  attitude  alone  will  not 
serve.  It  treated  the  subject  from  an  extremely  broad 
point  of  view  and  took  into  account  national  and  inter- 
national social  questions  as  well  as  economic  progress. 
It  also  pointed  out  that  injustices  and  inconsistencies 
arising  from  imperfect  administration  should,  if  pos- 
sible, be  avoided  in  the  future  and  went  on  to  say  that 
the  State  Department  and  Department  of  Labor  do  not 
work  in  harmony.  It  urged  more  careful  selection 
through  the  issue  of  passport  vises. 

The  report  on  these  points  appears  to  accord  with 
recommendations  of  Secretary  of  Labor  Davis,  who 
now  is  abroad  studying  immigration  law  and  with  the 
report  just  made  to  the  Department  of  Labor  by  Mrs. 
Muriel  Lynch  Crichton,  who  was  sent  to  Europe  by 
Secretary  Davis  to  study  details  there.  It  is  reported 
here  that  Secretary  Davis  since  his  arrival  in  Europe 


has  become  even  more  firmly  convinced  than  ,ever  that 
the  process  of  selection  of  immigi-ants  to  the  United 
States  should  originate  with  American  authorities 
abroad  through  vises  of  American  consuls,  rather  than 
permitting  foreign  governments  to  permit  indiscrimi- 
nate emigration  from  their  countries. 

Keeping  Out  Undesirables 

Mrs.  Crichton  in  her  report  made  recommendations 
that  are  known  to  meet  with  the  approval  of  Secretary 
Davis  and  which  he  is  expected  to  attempt  to  have 
incorporated  in  law  at  the  next  session  of  Congress. 
She  said  that  there  must  be  a  selective  method  of  ad- 
mitting immigrants  to  the  United  States  to  keep  out 
a  great  many  undesirables  who  could  enter  under  the 
present  quota  plan  of  admission.  She  goes  so  far  as 
to  say  that  it  appears  "as  if  some  governments  are 
sending  their  social  inadequates  to  the  United  States  to 
avoid  their  custodial  care."  The  present  method  of 
selection  is  also  held  to  invite  immigrants  of  a  lower 
plane  of  intelligence  than  is  necessary  to  American 
citizenship.  She  also  points  out  that  too  often  pass- 
ports are  vised  abroad  only  to  have  the  alien  denied 
admission  at  Ellis  Island.  The  result  is  a  hardship  on 
all  concerned.  Mrs.  Crichton  favors  the  setting  up  of 
a  clearing  house  abroad  and  suggests  that  it  might  be 
established  at  London,  where  all  passports  could  be 
vised  and  the  fact  definitely  established  whether  or  not 
the  applicant  would  be  admitted.  It  is  the  opinion  of 
Mrs.  Crichton  that  if  there  is  any  change  in  immigra- 
tion legislation,  it  should  be  in  the  direction  of  tighten- 
ing- rather  than  relaxing  requirements. 

Labor  from  the  South 

This  is  taken  to  reveal  accurately  the  tendency 
toward  the  immigration  problem.  For  this  reason  many 
iron  and  steel  manufacturers  and  other  employers  have 
reached  the  point  where  they  no  longer  are  depending 
upon  immigration  from  Europe  as  a  source  of  any 
great  labor  supply.  This  already  has  caused  them  to 
turn  to  Canada,  to  which  country  the  immigration  law 
does  not  apply  and  also  to  the  the  negroes  of  the  South 
and  to  Mexicans.  From  these  sources  the  iron  and  steel 
industry  has  to  depend  mostly  on  negro  and  Mexican 
labor,  and  there  now  has  developed  a  large  influx  of  these 
classes  in  the  iron  and  steel  plants.  Curiously  enough  this 
class  of  labor,  either  native  to  the  United  States  or 
at  its  threshold,  is  not  as  well  understood  by  the  iron 
and  steel  manufacturer  of  the  North  as  is  European 
labor.  It  is  realized  that  this  understanding  involves 
a  social  study  as  to  the  characteristics  of  the  negro  and 
the  Mexican  and  that  before  such  labor  can  be  brought 
up  to  the  highest  point  of  efficieny  this  understanding 
is  necessary.  Belief  is  expressed  that  these  sources 
will  prove  to  be  progressively  more  important  as 
sources  of  labor  supply  to  it  as  time  goes  on  and  yet 
there  are  those  who  are  inclined  to  think  that  both  the 
negro  and  the  Mexican  will,  unless  understood  and 
made  satisfied  in  employment  in  the  North,  drift  back  to 
the  South  and  Southwest.  There  has  been  a  great  deal  of 
talk,  but  so  far  it  has  never  gone  beyond  that  stage, 
of  ironing  out  the  cycle  of  employment  in  the  coal  in- 
dustry so  that  the  number  of  employees  engaged  can 
be  reduced  and  the  surplus  placed  in  the  iron  and  steel 
and  other  industries.  The  iron  and  steel  industry,  also, 
of  course,  is  constantly  increasing  mechanical  efficiency 
and  changing  methods  of  compensation.  These  exertions 
on  the  part  of  the  iron  and  steel  industry  manifestly 
have  been  due  in  large  part  at  least  to  an  anticipation 
that  immigration  laws  not  only  will  not  be  relaxed  but 
will  be  tightened. 
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American   Equipment  Used  in  Handling  Iron  Ore  at  a  Baltic  Seaport  in  Sweden.     The  car  dumper  at  tlie  left  dumps  the 

ore   into   a   transfer  car   which    discharges   it  into   bins    at    side  of  traclt.     The  bridge  grab  bucliet  carries  it  to  storage  piles 

under  the  bridge,  or  directly  to  a  boat.     The  span  of  the  ore  bridge  is  240  ft. ;  its  overall  length  is  493  ft. 


EXPORTING  ORE  IN  SWEDEN 


Bridge  and  Grab  Bucket  Loads  Ore  Into  Vessels — 
American   Equipment   Used — Labor  Saved 

American  equipment  has  been  adopted  for  handling 
Swedish  iron  ore  in  a  new  plant  that  was  placed  in 
operation  recently  at  Oxelosnnd  on  the  Baltic  Sea,  near 
Stockholm.  This  differs  from  the  mechanical  ore 
handling  plants  on  the  Lake  Erie  ports  and  at  Eastern 
seaboards  in  that  the  equipment  is  used  for  loading  ore 
into  boats  instead  of  unloading  from  the  boats.  The 
Swedish  ore,  which  is  of  high  iron  content,  is  loaded 
into  vessels  of  5000  to  9000  tons  capacity  for  shipment 
to  the  United  States,  England,  Germany  and  other  con- 
suming countries.  It  is  stated  that  this  is  the  only 
plant  in  the  world  that  uses  a  bridge  and  grab  bucket 
for  loading  iron  ore  into  vessels. 

Shortly  before  this  plant  was  completed  the  same 
interest  installed  a  car  dumper  for  handling  ore  at 
Narvik,  Norway,  140  miles  north  of  the  Arctic  Circle. 
This  ore  freezes  in  the  car  during  a  large  part  of  the 
year,  but  it  is  stated  that  it  does  not  freeze  to  the  sides 
of  the  cars  like  American  ore  and  it  is  dumped  out  in 
a  solid  mass  when  frozen,  and  is  then  broken  up  with 
hammers.  As  Narvik  is  an  open  port  the  year  around, 
owing  to  the  effect  of  the  gulf  stream,  handling  of  ore 
at  this  point  is  not  suspended  during  the  winter 
months. 

The  ore  handling  plant  at  Oxelosund,  Sweden,  was 
built  by  the  Brown  Hoisting  Machinery  Co.,  Cleveland, 
for  the  Trafikaktiebolaget  Grangesberg.  The  Cleve- 
land company  also  erected  the  car  dumper  in  Norway. 
The  Swedish  ore  handling  plant  includes  a  car  dumper 
and    ore   bridge,   both   generally    similar   in    design    to 


equipment  of  this  type  used  in  this  country,  although 
the  car  dumper  is  of  smaller  capacity  than  those  that 
are  now  being  built  for  American  use. 

The  ore  is  shipped  in  from  the  mines  in  35-ton  cars 
and  from  these  the  car  dumper  dumps  it  into  a  special 
side-dump  transfer  car  of  50  tons  capacity.  The  latter 
discharges  the  ore  into  bins  at  the  side  of  a  track  near 
the  dumper.  From  these  bins  the  bridge  and  grab 
bucket  take  the  ore  direct  to  a  boat  or  place  it  in  stor- 
age piles  under  the  bridge.  The  handling  plant  will 
be  operated  the  entire  year  but  the  port  is  open  only 
six  months  of  the  year  so  that  during  the  winter 
months  the  ore  will  be  placed  in  storage  to  await  the 
opening  of  navigation.  There  is  storage  capacity  for 
300,000  tons  of  ore. 

The  ore  bridge  has  a  240-ft.  span  and  its  overall 
length  is  493  ft.  At  the  water  end  there  is  an  apron  to 
raise  and  lower  over  the  boat.  The  bridge  is  equipped 
with  a  man-riding  trolley  that  handles  a  bucket  of  10 
to  15  tons  capacity,  which  was  especially  designed  for 
handling  this  ore,  which  is  very  hard  and  much  of  it 
is  in  large  chunks,  or  from  6  to  24-in.  cubes.  Departing 
from  the  usual  construction  the  bucket  was  made  with 
forged  teeth  for  grabbing  the  ore  and  it  also  has  a 
special  multiplication  to  provide  greater  closing  power 
than  is  found  in  the  standard  type  of  grab  bucket.  The 
plant  has  a  capacity  of  loading  5000  tons  of  ore  in 
10  hr.  The  entire  plant  is  electrically  operated  and  it 
requires  only  two  men,  an  operator  and  an  oiler  to 
operate  the  bridge. 

This  plant  replaces  crude  handling  methods  hereto- 
fore in  use  and  is  said  to  result  in  large  savings  in 
labor.  Formerly  the  ore  was  shoveled  by  hand  from 
cars  on  trestles,  shoveled  from  the  stock  piles  into  tubs 
on  cars,  and  the  tubs  were  dumped  into  boats  by  means 
of  small  cranes. 
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StUl  Under  the  Heavy  Hand  of  War 

The  untimely  death  of  our  great-hearted  Presi- 
dent is  to  be  reckoned  as  another  of  the  losses 
the  great  war  has  brought  to  the  American  people. 
The  years  of  readjustment  have  been  in  an  espe- 
cial way  tragic  years  for  the  nation's  chief 
magistrates.  Much  has  been  written  in  the  past 
week  of  the  increasing  demands  upon  our  Presi- 
dents and  of  strain  beyond  the  breaking  point 
imposed  by  duties  that  make  the  hours  of  their 
work-day  nearer  twenty-four  than  eight.  But  to 
all  this  there  have  been  added  in  these  past  few 
years  more  problems  and  more  difficult  problems 
than  any  President  has  had  to  deal  with  in  an 
equal  period  of  peace  time,  not  excepting  the 
reconstruction   days  following  the  Civil  War. 

Patiently  and  with  the  highest  devotion  Presi- 
dent Harding  has  given  all  that  was  in  him  to  the 
tremendous  tasks  of  readjustment.  He  was  open 
to  counsel  from  every  quarter  and  never  sought 
to  compel  others  who  were  alike  responsible  to 
the  people  to  bend  to  his  will.  But  the  war  seems 
to  have  unfitted  this  people  as  well  as  the  peoples 
of  Europe  for  really  human  cooperation  in  the 
solving  of  its  unparelleled  problems.  Too  many 
men — and  the  demarcation  has  not  been  on  party 
lines — have  been  more  willing  to  balk  the  plans  of 
the  Executive  than  to  concede  anything  of  their 
individual  pre-judgments  and  allow  a  forward 
step  to  be  taken. 

Had  there  been  such  cooperation  at  home  as 
was  given  by  foreign  governments  in  response  to 
the  Administration's  appeal  at  the  disarmament 
conference,  the  country  today  would  be  farther 
along  in  the  solution  of  the  problems  that  block 
its  progress. 

As  it  stands,  the  record  of  President  Harding's 
administration  is  one  that  is  destined  to  be  more 
highly  appraised  as  the  people  come  to  a  better 
appreciation  of  the  diflSculties  that  were  opposed. 
It  will  take  time  to  sharpen  the  contrast  between 
the  President,  who  gave  his  utmost  without 
thought  of  consequences  to  himself,  and  the  or- 
ganized blocs  of  various  names  which  put  self- 
interest  above  the  common  good. 

"Let  us   reason  together."     Though   he  never 


so  phrased  it,  that  may  well  stand  as  the  message 
of  President  Harding  to  his  countrymen,  given  in 
the  same  spirit  that  at  the  end  of  the  Civil  War 
prompted  a  great  leader's  "Let  us  have  peace." 


Pig  Iron  and  Steel  Prices 

The  question  has  been  asked.  What  effect  vdll 
the  steady  decline  of  the  past  three  months  in  pig 
iron  prices  have  upon  prices  for  rolled  steel 
products?  Rather  too  readily  it  has  been  taken 
for  granted  in  some  newspaper  comments  on  the 
iron  and  steel  market  that  the  course  of  pig  iron 
is  shortly  to  be  duplicated  in  finished  steel.  The 
reasoning  apparently  is  that  pig  iron  is  the  raw 
material  of  the  steel  maker  and  therefore  that 
what  brings  down  the  raw  material  will  affect  in 
time  the  finished  product  in  like  degree. 

As  steel  makers  and  most  steel  buyers  know, 
relatively  little  of  the  pig  iron  that  is  bought  in 
the  market  enters  into  steel.  Foundries  buy  most 
of  the  blast  furnace  product  that  is  made  to  be 
sold.  Thus  the  state  of  the  foundry  industry  has 
much  to  do  w'ith  the  demand  for  merchant  pig  iron 
and  the  price  such  iron  brings  in  the  market. 
Also,  the  size  of  the  merchant  iron  output  and  its 
relation  to  the  demand  naturally  have  to  do  with 
determining  the  course  of  pig  iron  prices.  As 
nearly  all  steel  producers  have  their  own  blast 
furnaces,  they  have  no  direct  interest  in  what 
foundries  and  a  very  few  non-integrated  produc- 
ers of  rolled  steel  pay  for  their  pig  iron. 

There  have  been  times  when  merchant  pig 
iron,  owing  to  the  relation  between  the  supply  of 
such  iron  and  the  demand  for  it,  has  risen  or 
fallen  in  price  for  some  weeks,  without  a  cor- 
responding change  in  prices  of  rolled  steel  prod- 
ucts. Thus  the  situation  in  the  past  three  months 
^a  decline  in  pig  iron  and  a  practically  un- 
changed market  for  rolled  steel — is  not  without 
precedent. 

Usually  the  decision  to  blow  out  a  merchant 
furnace  is  not  quickly  made.  There  is  a  stock  of 
ore  which  it  is  desirable  to  convert  into  pig  iron, 
or  there  is  a  connected  iron  mine  to  keep  going, 
or  there  is  the  hope  that  the  market  will  turn  and' 
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that  the  ct).st  of  stopping — and  later  starting  again 
— as  well  as  the  laying  idle  of  regular  employees 
will  be  avoided.  Some  of  these  reasons  have  oper- 
ated in  recent  months  and  much  iron  accumu- 
lated before  the  shutdowns  that  have  now  begun 
in  earnest.  On  the  other  hand,  the  large  steel 
companies  can  make  fairly  prompt  adjustments  of 
output  to  demand.  They  have  done  this  in  the 
past  sixty  days,  as  ingot  production  has  dropped 
from  a  rate  of  49,500,000  tons  a  year  to  one  of 
about  41,000,000  tons  a  year.  The  putting  in  ef- 
fect of  the  shorter  day  and  the  present  state  of 
labor  supply  will  work  against  an  increase  above 
the  existing  rate  of  production. 

The  familiar  fact  that  pig  iron  is  really  bought 
and  that  contract  prices  are  not  subject  to  re- 
vision presents  a  contrast  with  finished  steel.  A 
decline  in  pig  iron  does  not  affect  business  on 
the  books  except  perhaps  to  postpone  delivery. 
In  steel  the  maker  has  a  stake  in  holding  prices, 
since  a  reduction  might  involve  a  much  larger 
volume  of  sales  already  made. 

Naturally  the  working  out  of  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand  will  go  far  toward  determining  prices 
for  finished  steel  in  the  next  six  months.  The 
various  factors  in  that  situation  call  for  more 
detailed  statement  in  another  article,  though  it 
may  be  said  in  passing  that  so  far  as  this  year  is 
concerned,  present  indications  are  for  a  fairly 
stabilized  market  for  rolled  products.  What  is 
here  emphasized  is  that  the  pig  iron  market  is  a 
product  of  causes  which  are  not  necessarily  at- 
tended by  like  effects  in  steel. 


Steel  Works  Fact  and  Fiction 

Rose  C.  Feld  spent  a  night  in  the  open-hearth 
building  of  the  Gary  steel  works  and  later  visited 
two  Steel  Corporation  plants  and  one  of  an  inde- 
pendent company  in  the  Pittsburgh  district.  She 
wanted  to  know  at  first  hand  what  the  twelve- 
hour  shift  means  to  the  workers.  Judging  from 
what  she  writes  in  the  New  York  Times,  Miss 
Feld  is  a  capable  woman  and  fair-minded.  This 
latter  attribute  has  been  lacking  in  many  who 
have  attempted  to  solve  the  twelve-hour  problem 
by  denunciation. 

One  of  the  first  surprises  Miss  Feld  had  was 
the  sight  of  scores  of  workmen  coming  to  the  plant 
in  automobiles  driven  by  their  wives.  Another 
was  the  discovery  she  made  as  she  went  about 
watching  operations  that  "the  days  when  a  man 
was  stripped  to  the  waist  loading  everything, 
carrying  everything,  pushing  everything  by  hand, 
are  gone."  Probably  a  further  surprise  came  in 
the  information  given  her  by  the  workers  that 
the  twelve-hour  shift  "isn't  hard  work,  but  you've 
got  to  be  on  the  job."  One  of  the  workers,  com- 
paring his  job  with  that  of  the  housewife  who 
doesn't  stay  steadily  around  the  fire  when  the  food 
is  cooking,  observed,  "You've  got  to  be  around  for 
twelve  hours  just  to  watch  your  pot.  You  can 
take  a  nap  for  a  couple  of  hours;  sure,  you  can. 
Your  buddy  will  wake  you  if  anything  goes  wrong. 
Just  as  long  as  you're  there,  it's  0.  K." 

Miss  Feld's  four  columns  in  the  Times  show 
quite  aptly  the  difference  between  the  facts  about 


.steel  mill  work  and  the  imagining  of  things  that 
go  on  in  a  steel  mill  by  critics  who  never  go  near. 

Speaking  of  this  latter  class,  we  find  in  the 
New  York  Herald  of  Aug.  3  a  letter  from  Philip 
Cabot,  of  Boston,  who  from  that  safe  and  serene 
outlook  makes  the  wonderful  discovery  that  if 
the  steel  works  managers  knew  how  to  make  their 
furnaces  and  workers  really  work,  instead  of 
loafing,  there  would  be  no  twelve-hour  problem^ 
Thus:  ,    ^.  ..  ;   ^i-Wl'l^J 

In  the  case  of  a  manufacturer  whose  administrative  starf' 
is  old,  somewhat  ossified  and  largely  automatic  the  Increase- 
in  the  number  of  hands  and  the  increased  rate  paid  per  hour' 
will  increase  his  cost.  But  it  is  a  matter  of  common  knowU 
edge  that  on  the  twelve-hour  shift  the  men  don't  work  twelve 
hours.  They  work  about  eight  hours  and  loaf  the  rest,  often 
with  the  full  knowledge  and  approval  of  the  foreman.  He 
at  least  recognizes  that  men  won't  and  can't  work  twelve 
hours.  In  the  case,  therefore,  of  the  manufacturer  whose 
staff  is  young,  alert,  imaginative  and  capable,  ways  will  be 
found  by  better  organization  and  planning  of  work  to  get 
as  much  work  done  in  eight  hours  as  was  formerly  done  in 
twelve,  so  that  although  the  wage  rate  be  increased  the 
labor  cost  will  not  rise.     In  some  plants  it  will  even  go  down. 

What  have  the  "old,"  "ossified"  and  "automat- 
ic" iron  and  steel  metallurgists  been  thinking  of 
all  these  years,  from"  Sir  Lowthian  Bell  on  down, 
that  they  have  allowed  blast  furnaces  and  open- 
hearth  furnaces  to  loaf  on  their  reactions?  Lazy 
nature  has  been  taking  far  too  much  time  at  blast 
furnaces  for  oxidation  of  coke,  reduction  of  iron 
ore,  decomposition  of  CO,  and  decomposition  of 
CO.  With  proper  speeding  up  of  these  operations 
by  a  "young,  alert,  imaginative  and  capable"  staff, 
why  shouldn't  there  be  three  or  four  casts  for 
every  two  that  are  got  now;  then  workmen  wouldn't 
be  kept  waiting  between  tappings,  "with  the  full 
knowledge  and  approval  of  the  foreman"! 

And  if  the  staff  isn't  sufficiently  "imaginative," 
just  call  on  Boston. 


The  Farmer  Problem  Not  New 

In  the  comment  in  these  pages  last  week  on 
the  effort  of  organized  labor  to  get  the  farmers  to 
make  common  cause  with  it,  reference  was  made 
to  the  growing  evidence  that  the  farmers  are  not 
misled  as  to  the  real  causes  of  their  present  un- 
favorable position.  To  speak  specifically  of  the 
railroad  phase  of  the  problem,  it  will  be  recog- 
nized by  the  farmers  that  railroad  wages  are  the 
important  factor  in  high  freight  rates  and  that 
railroad  wages  have  a  connection  with  wage  rates 
in  the  industries.  It  was  shown  in  this  depart- 
ment of  The  Iron  Age  of  June  7  that  in  fixing 
rates  railroad  valuation  counts  for  only  three- 
eighths  as  much  as  the  railroad  payroll,  a  differ- 
ence of  3.7  per  cent  in  the  payroll  being  equal 
in  dollars  to  a  difference  of  10  per  cent  in  rail- 
road valuation  or  in  the  rate  it  is  decided  the  rail- 
roads should  earn  on  their  valuation.  This  fact 
cannot  always  be  concealed  from  the  farmers,  and 
that  has  a  bearing  on  the  permanence  of  the 
farmer-labor  rapprochement. 

It  would  appear  that  one  of  the  things  that 
make  the  solution  of  various  problems  of  today 
difficult  is  a  widespread  impression  that  it  is  a 
new  thing,  growing  out  of  the  war,  for  us  to  have 
these  particular  problems,  and  that,  therefore, 
perforce    we   must   apply   artificial   remedies.     It 
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is  not  a  new  thing  for  us  to  have  problems  and 
it  is  a  fact  that  some  of  these  derangements  do 
settle  themselves. 

To  go  back  to  some  of  the  things  we  saw  and 
heard  before  the  war:  There  was  the  propaganda 
of  James  J.  Hill,  a  man  of  remarkable  foresight, 
who  argued  that  in  a  few  years  we  were  going  to 
run  short  of  wheat,  which  would  go  to  a  price 
we  could  not  afford  to  pay.  Probably  Mr.  Hill 
thought  as  clearly  as  one  could  think,  and  he 
certainly  was  well  fortified  with  statistical  facts 
as  well  as  with  close  acquaintance  with  commerce. 
Yet  today's  problem  is  precisely  the  reverse.  Our 
wheat  producers  cannot  get  enough  money  for 
their  wheat. 

Then  there  was  the  recurrent  "back  to  the 
farm"  cry.  Every  year  or  two  we  were  being 
ruined  by  too  many  farmers  becoming  factory  or 
other  kinds  of  workmen.  We  were  going  to  have 
more  town  workmen  than  we  could  employ  or  pay 
decent  wages  to,  and  foodstuffs  were  going  to  be 
so  high  priced  that  workmen  could  not  buy  them. 

Nor  is  it  only  since  the  war  that  we  have  been 
exercised  unduly  over  national  problems.  Three 
years  before  the  war  we  were  much  excited  over 
reciprocity  with  Canada.  The  opponents  insisted 
we  were  giving  everything  to  Canada.  Finally 
reciprocity  won  in  the  United  States  but — Canada 
rejected  the  alleged  gift. 

Some  of  these  recollections  should  move  us  now 
to  avoid  growing  pessimistic  over  our  problems. 
We  must  do  what  we  can,  diligently  and  method- 
ically, to  improve  matters,  but  none  should  be 
filled  with  fear  that  we  are  going  to  be  over- 
whelmed with  a  flood  of  economic  retribution. 
We  are  going  to  get  through. 


Standardizing  and  Diversifying 

For  years  there  have  been  two  trends  in  rolled 
steel  and  other  mill  products,  one  in  the  direction 
of  increasing  the  number  and  one  in  the  direction 
of  decreasing  it.    The  latter  trend  is  the  newer. 

The  matter  is  of  more  importance  than  is  or- 
dinarily recognized.  Few  men  realize  how  many 
different  things  the  group  of  works  comprising 
what  is  commonly  called  "the  steel  industry"  really 
makes.  Frank  Baackes,  vice-president  of  the  Amer- 
ican Steel  &  Wire  Co.,  testified  in  the  Pittsburgh 
Plus  case  that  his  company  makes  30,000  different 
things.  There  are  more  than  a  score  of  different 
kinds  of  two-inch  pipe.  In  merchant  bars  there  are 
variations  in  shape,  width  and  thickness.  Though 
the  statement  is  not  precisely  accurate,  it  is  roughly 
indicative  to  say  that  in  sheets  the  number  of  com- 
modities is  the  continued  product  of  five  factors — 
the  number,  respectively,  of  gages,  widths,  lengths, 
analyses  of  steel  and  surface  finishes.  All  gages  are 
not  made  in  all  widths,  nor  all  finishes  in  all  lengths, 
but  the  reference  is  suggestive. 

Some  products  are  familiar  to  some  men  and 
entirely  strange  to  others — jail  bar,  for  instance. 
There  is  a  nail  known  as  a  blued  nail,  which  has 
been  sterilized  so  that  lathers  may  keep  a  supply  in 
the  mouth. 

:  Altogether,  it  is  probably  a  fair  and  certainly 
not  a  ridiculous  guess  that  "the  steel  industry" 
makes  150,000  to  200,000  different  things. 


On  the  one  hand,  steel  enters  into  almost  all 
kinds  of  work.  It  is  to  the  advantage  of  the  users 
and  therefore  of  the  public  that  the  use  of  steel  be 
facilitated,  that  steel  be  furnished  in  such  form  as 
will  best  serve  the  numerous  and  diversified  needs 
of  the  public.  At  the  same  time  the  rendering  of 
such  service  is  beneficial  to  the  steel  industry,  help- 
ing its  growth.  On  the  other  hand,  unnecessary 
diversification  involves  an  economic  loss  which  some 
one,  the  general  public  in  the  last  analysis,  must 
pay,  in  higher  cost  of  manufacture  and  expense  of 
maintaining  individual  stocks. 

There  is  an  old  story  of  a  tribe  in  Africa  which 
had  a  word  for  a  cow's  tail,  another  for  a  horse's 
tail,  and  so  on,  but  had  been  unable  to  generalize 
and  coin  a  word  simply  for  "tail."  In  the  current 
number  of  World's  Work  Donald  MacMillan  tells 
of  his  little  Eskimo  instructress  giving  him  names 
for  holes  in  various  things  but  denying  that  there 
could  be  a  generic  name,  for  if  there  was  a  hole  it 
had  to  be  a  hole  in  something. 

Of  course  we  are  much  more  enlightened  than 
the  Africans  or  the  Eskimos;  but  it  has  been  found 
that  a  steel  rail  is  not  exactly  a  steel  rail.  It  is  this 
road's  rail  or  that  road's  rail,  and  the  same  with 
the  intricate  piece  of  mechanism  that  holds  the  rail 
to  the  tie,  known  to  the  uninitiated  as  "a  railroad 
spike"  but  to  the  trade  as  this  engineer's  notion 
of  a  spike  or  that  engineer's  idea  of  what  a  spike 
ought  to  be.  In  the  agricultural  implement  works 
there  are  likely  to  be  beams  and  beams,  one  being 
a  harrow  beam,  another  a  plow  beam,  and  so  on, 
when  in  many  cases  the  diversification  is  due  chiefly 
to  each  implement  being  in  charge  of  a  different 
engineer. 

Along  such  lines  as  these  there  has  been  room 
for  simplification  or  standardizing,  and  some  good 
results  have  been  accomplished,  but  there  is  room 
for  much  more.  The  various  societies  have  done 
good  work  but  have  much  before  them. 

In  the  other  direction,  the  possible  new  cus- 
tomer of  the  steel  industry  receives  a  much  more 
patient  hearing  than  used  to  be  accorded  him.  The 
old  attitude  was :  "Here  are  our  sections ;  which  do 
you  want?"  The  new  attitude  is:  "What  is  your 
problem?" 


COMING  MEETINGS 

August 

Aiiierionii  Institute  of  Minins  and  Metallureicnl 
Engineers.  AuR.  20  to  30.  Quebec,  Canada.  F.  F. 
Sharpless,  29  West  Thirty-ninth  Street,  New  York, 
secretary. 

Lnke  Superior  Mlnlngr  Institute.  Aug.  29,  30 
and  31.  Twenty-third  annual  meeting.  Hotel 
Spalding:.  Puluth,  Minn.    A.  J.  Yungbluth,  secretary. 

September 


York 

AsHOcintion    of    Iron    and    Steel    Electrical     En 
eineers.     Sept.  24 


Convention  a 
Auditorium,  Buffalo.  J.  F.  Kelly. 
Building,    nttsburgh.   secretary. 


hibltlon, 
B:mpire 


iierlcan    Electrochemical    Society.      Sept.    27    i 

\nnual    meeting,    Dayton,    Ohio.      Dr.    Colin   < 
Columbia  University,  New  York,  secretary. 


^German  Market  Chaotic  as  Mark  Falls 

Figures  Doubled  in  Effort  to  Maintain  World   Prices — 

Central  European  Iron  and  Engineering  Works  Busy 

— Exchange   Trouble    and   German    Industry — 

Payment  According  to  Index  Extending 


(By  Radiogram) 

Berlin,  Germany,  Aug.  6. — New  prices,  to  offset 
the  fall  in  the  gold  value  of  the  mark,  have  been 
announced  for  iron  and  steel  items.  The  Pig  Iron 
Association  has  advanced  the  price  of  foundry  iron 
No.  1  to  2G,220,000m.  per  metric  ton  ($11.99  per  gross 
ton,  at  45c.  per  1,000,000m.)  from  12,9f50,000m.  ($12..''>1 
at  95e.  exchange)  last  week  and  4,787,000m.  for  the 
two  previous  weeks  ($10.21  on  July  23  and  $20  on 
July  16). 

Steel  ingots  have  been  pegged  by  the  Stahlbund  at 
31,968,000ni.  ($14.62),  compared  with  18,750,000m. 
($18.10)  last  week,  and  with  7,630,000m.  ($16.28)  two 
weeks  ago. 

Steel  bars  have  jumped  to  4G,250,000m.  (0.94c.  per 
lb.),  compared  with  18,750,000m.  (0.81c.  per  lb.)  last 
week  and  with  10,995,000m.  (1.05c.  per  lb.)  two  weeks 
ago. 

Thin  steel  sheets  have  been  advanced  to  77,102,- 
000m.  (1.57c.  per  lb.)  from  31,257,000m.  (1.35c.  per 
lb.)  last  week  and  with  18,149,000m.  (1.73c.  per  lb.) 
two  weeks  ago. 


Berlin,  July  24. — In  the  endeavor  to  retard  the 
advance  of  foj-eign  currency  against  the  mark,  the 
Reichsbank  is  rationing  the  amounts  it  supplies  to  the 
other  banks.  The  orders  have,  however,  grown  to  such 
an  extent  now  that  the  Reichsbank  threatens  to  take 
strong  action.  On  one  day  it  went  so  far  as  to  allot 
generally  only  Vi  per  cent  and  gave  as  the  reason 
that  the  amounts  ordered  were  in  excess  of  the  require- 
ments of  the  industry.  Some  import  lines,  especially 
for  foodstuffs,  have  received  preferential  treatment  in 
this  respect,  in  order  to  insure  sufficient  foreign  sup- 
plies. There  have  been  negotiations  between  the 
Reichsbank  and  the  other  banks  to  adjust  the  dif- 
ferences. The  authorities  are  also  taking  action  to 
insure  a  greater  handing  over  of  part  of  the  incoming 
foreign  exchange  to  the  Reichsbank. 

The  rationing  of  foreign  exchange  has  a  strong 
influence  on  the  import  trade  and  has  in  some  indus- 
tries led  to  more  rigorous  terms  of  payment.  Bills  are 
not  accepted,  as  some  banks  refuse  to  discount  them. 
and  the  paper  mark  cheques  are  reckoned  up  to  their 
amount  in  dollars  on  the  day  they  are  credited  by  the 
bank.  All  inland  payments  have  still  to  be  made  in 
marks  but,  owing  to  the  forced  higher  Berlin  mark 
exchange,  trade  and  industry  are  reckoned  with  the 
New  York  parity  instead  of  the  Berlin  Bourse  on  all 
new  contracts.  On  account  of  the  latest  exchange 
policy  of  the  Reichsbank,  some  traders  in  raw  material 
are  even  reckoning  up  the  paper  niark  payments  of 
their  customers  only  in  relation  to  the  percentage  of 
foreign  currency  they  are  able  to  procure.  This  of 
course  creates  chaotic  conditions,  as  it  is  impossible 
to  foresee  when  the  full  amount  will  be  allotted  and  at 
what  exchange.  A  calculation  of  the  ultimate  cost  is 
thus  almost  impossible. 

Coal  is  still  rising  and  iron  and  steel  prices  are 
advanced  every  few  days.  The  railroad  is  also  increas- 
ing the  freight  rates  by  150  per  cent  on  Aug.  1.  The 
large  changes  that  are  taking  place  are  reflected  also 
by  the  development  of  the  various  price  indices. 
During  the  third  week  in  July  the  cost  of  living  index, 
for  instance,  was  28,892  (1914  =  1)  which  is  an  advance 
of  34.3  per  cent  against  the  previous  week  or  of  278 
oer  cent  compared  with  the  June  average.     This  index, 


which  is  now  published  every  week,  is  extensively  used, 
not  only  in  determining  the  advance  in  wages  and 
salaries,  but  also  as  a  factor  in  adjusting  prices,  fees, 
etc.  According  to  an  order  of  the  Minister  for  Eco- 
nomic Affairs  (Reichswirtschaftsminister)  official  f'ees 
;ire  now  to  be  determined  by  multiplying  the  pre-war 
fee  with  the  cost  of  living  index. 

Inland   Payments  in  Foreign  Exchange 

The  minister  has  also  issued  another  order  which 
constitutes  a  change  in  the  policy  of  the  Government 
in  regard  to  payments  in  foreign  currency  for  goods 
sold  to  a  German  customer.  The  situation  created  by 
the  rationing  of  foreign  exchange  having  become  a 
danger  to  German  trade  and  industry,  it  is  now 
intended  to  alleviate  this  by  allowing  the  exchange 
received  by  exporters  to  be  utilized  for  direct  payments 
to  the  manufacturer,  who  has  to  pay  for  imports  in 
foreign  currency.  The  order  is  to  remain  in  force 
until  Aug.  15,  and  refers  only  to  goods  made  with 
foreign  material  and  only  to  the  wholesale  trade. 

The  seller  is  under  the  obligation  to  give  the 
exchange  received  within  two  weeks  either  to  the 
Reichsbank  or  to  an  importer  who  has  to  be  named 
on  a  special  certificate.  The  customer  has  to  send  this 
certificate  immediately  to  the  Foreign  Exchange  Office 
(Devisenbeschaffungsstelle),  which  controls  these 
transactions.  The  seller  is,  however,  not  entitled  to 
demand  such  payments,  nor  can  the  customer  buy 
foreign  exchange  for  that  purpose.  The  order  does  not 
affect  the  obligation  of  exporters  to  hand  over  part 
of  their  received  exchange  to  the  Reichsbank. 

Mergers  Reported 

It  is  reported  on  good  authority  that  the  Linke- 
Lauchhammer  concern  is  increasing  its  influence  in 
western  Germany  by  taking  a  large  interest  in  the 
Dijsseldorfer  Eisenbahnbedarf  Carl  Weyert  &  Co. 
(railroad  supplies).  The  linking  up  of  Weyert  &  Co. 
would  serve  as  an  extension  of  the  ear  factory  of 
P.  Herbrand  at  Koln-Ehrenfeld  (Linke  concern)  where 
necessary  extensions  could  not  be  made,  for  want 
of  sspace. 

The  Badische  Motorlokomotivwerke  and  the  Karls- 
ruher  Maschinenbau  Gesellsohaft  (engineering  works) 
have  concluded  a  contract  for  the  joint  manufacture  of 
motor  locomotives  with  the  hydraulic  Lentsch  gearing 
for  the  time  these  patents  are  running.  The  motor 
works  will  specialize  in  the  manufacture  of  the  gearing 
and  the  Karlsruhe  works  in  the  locomotives.  The 
Uerdingen  car  shop  and  the  Rheinische  Stahlwerke  are 
contemplating  a  merger. 

Idle  Works  in  Ruhr 

Reports  from  the  Ruhr  district  state  that  large 
sections  of  the  Krupp  works  are  forced  to  idleness 
owing  to  the  requisitioning  of  their  coal  by  the  French. 
The  tire  mill,  the  foundries  2  and  3,  and  the  open- 
hearth  works  7,  the  largest  of  the  Krupp  steel  works, 
have  had  to  stop  operations.  The  coal  supplies  of  the 
Bochumer  Verein  fiir  Bergbau  und  Gusstahlfabrika- 
tion  were  also  stopped  and  work  had  to  be  suspended. 
The  20,000  workmen  here  are  employed  on  emergency 
work. 

Two  Austro-Russian  companies  have  just  been 
established  to  redevelop  the  trade  between  the  two 
countries.  Prior  to  the  war  Russia  was  one  of  the 
principal  customers  of  some  of  the  products  of  the 
.Austrian  iron  and  engineering  industry,  especially 
agricultural    machines    and    implements.    The    Soviet 
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Government  holds  50  per  cent  of  the  shares  of  these 
companies;  75  per  cent  of  the  capital  is  paid  in  hy  the 
Austrian  partners,  and  the  rest  is  successively  paid 
by  the  Soviets  out  of  the  profits,  of  which  they  receive 
more  than  50  per  cent.  The  Austro-Russian  Syndicate, 
•which  is  financing  the  companies,  is  also  giving  a  credit 
of  $1,000,000  to  the  Soviets.  Through  these  companies 
there  is  now  the  possibility  of  extensive  exports  of 
hardware  goods,  machines,  rolling  stock  and  motor 
cars  from  Austria  to  Russia.  The  Syndicate  includes 
a  number  of  well-known  engineering  firms. 

Business  Good  in  Poland 

The  'Polish  iron  and  engineering  industry  is  at 
present  well  booked  with  orders,  and  a  great  number 
of  engineering  firms,  especially  those  producing  textile 
machinery,  are  mainly  working  for  export.  The  pre- 
war production  has  been  exceeded  and  from  the  Bielitz 
district,  for  instance,  75  per  cent  of  the  production  is 
exported.  The  iron  works  in  Poland  are  to  a  great 
part  depending  on  East  Upper  Silesia  for  their  pig 
iron.  The  works  in  this  district  have,  however,  hardly 
been  able  to  produce  enough  for  their  own  requirements, 
and  there  has  at  times  been  considerable  scarcity  in 
other  parts  of  the  country. 

.'Numerous  new  companies  have  been  founded  in 
Polish    Upper    Silesia.     Not    only    German    companies 


having  works  on  both  sides  of  the  new  German-Polish 
frontier  are  establishing  new  companies  on  the  Polish 
side,  but  other  foreign  capital  is  also  showing  con- 
ilerable  activity.  Koarly  a  thousand  new  joint  stock 
companies  have  been  established  during  recent  years  in 
Poland.  The  Stinnes  concern  is  also  busy  in  further 
extending  its  influence  here,  but  it  is  reported  that 
legal  measures  are  contemplated  to  restrict  his 
activities.  He  seems  to  use  his  foreign  connections 
now,  which  do  not  fall  under  the  restrictions  of  the 
Versailles  treaty.  He  is  also  endeavoring  to  gain 
control  of  the  Oberschlesische  Eisenbahnbedarfs  Gesell- 
sshaft,  but  it  is  said  that  the  Polish  Government  intends 
to  take  actions  against  the  numerous  non-German 
firms  controlled  by  Stinnes. 

It  may  be  recalled  in  this  respect  that  this  concern 
acquired  the  majority  of  the  Upper  Silesia  Bismark- 
hiitte  and  the  Kattowitzer  Bergbau  Gesellschaft  a  few 
weeks  ago,  linked  them  up  with  the  Konigs  and  Laura 
Hiitte  and  transferred  the  shares  to  the  Austrian 
Alpine  Montangesellschaft.  The  latter  transaction 
brought  him  into  closer  contact  with  the  Austrian 
Bosel-Weinmann  group,  -n^ich  controls  the  Skoda 
munition  works,  Pilsen.  The  French  concern  of 
Schneider-Creuzot  is  also  interested  in  the  Skoda 
works,  which  thus  form  one  of  the  links  between  the 
French  and  the  German  concerns. 


The  Great  Pig  Iron  Inflow  of  1922-1923 


T^lNAL  figures  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  show 
17  imports  of  pig  iron  in  the  fiscal  year  ended  June 
30  aggregating  655,286  gross  tons.  The  seven  'months 
from  Sept.  1  to  March  31  provided  an  inflow  of  513,185 
tons,  an  average  of  73,313  tons  per  month.  The  high- 
est month  (oji  the  face  of  the  returns)  was  120,779 
to??s  for  October.  As  this  included  the  last  nine  days 
in  September,  the  imports  in  October  alone  were  prob- 
ably close  to  100,000  tons. 


In  the  diagram  the  monthly  imports  are  shown, 
together  with  the  countries  from  which  the  greatest 
amounts  carnie.  Blank  space  at  top  of  each  month 
indicates  scattering  amounts  from  countries  not  men- 
tioned. In  the  space  devoted  to  Great  Britain,  the 
dotted  line  separates  imports  from  England  (below) 
from  those  emanating  from  Scotland  (above  the  dotted 
line). 
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Although  the  Import  Figures  Re- 
ported from  Washington  Show- 
September  Tonnage  at  46,839  and 
October  at  120,779.  These  Represent 
Only  Three  Weeks  of  September  in 
the  One  Case  and  the  Period  from 
September  22  to  October  31  in  the 
Other,  In  the  chart,  allowance  is 
made  for  this,  September  being 
plotted  as  66,900  tons  and  October 
as    100,718    tons 
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Imports  of  Pig  Iron  into  the  United  States 

(Gross  Tons) 


Source 

1922 

1923 

12 

First 

July 

Aug. 

♦Sept. 

tOct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

March 

April 

May 

June 

'^i 

of 
1923 

^^:::::-:: 

l:?fo 

3,975 
6,050 

11,471 
19,600 

56,536 
28,715 

44,531 
25.993 

22,582 
14,635 

44,816 
4,951 

'^:IJ8 

^^;ifo 

21.224 
250 

25,116 

16,050 
2,100 

297,967 
112,014 

148,874 
14,271 

..'. England 

Scotland 

Great  Britain 

France 

12,748 
400 
766 

10,025 

1,834 

3,788 

846 

31.071 
2,100 

12.448 
1,191 

85,251 
17,017 
15,777 

70.524 
12,548 

37,217 
7,770 
4,760 
942 
2,094 

49,767 
19,974 
2,964 
5,037 
6,138 

13,810 

5,898 
4,242 

34,828 

10,455 
6,091 

21,474 
6.789 

i'ssg 

1,369 
1,000 
4.100 

25,116 

ai 

7,787 
2,000 
3,025 

18,150 

'eisos 

150 
4,678 

409.981 

'&% 
50.216 
22,734 
8,703 

2:537 

1,252 

863 

299 

163,145 
54,205 

3?:i? 

19,990 
8,703 
4,100 

Great  Britain 

France 

Canada 

Germany 

British  India          .       . 

■■:-:;.BritShTn<Sa 

Cuba 

Netherlands      

'3. 

592 

1,945 

Netherlands 

2 

...^°» 

100 
79 

550 

750 
534 
299 

China 

Sweden 

29 

100 

55 

^°S 

300 

Austria 

Austria 

Total 

18.828 

17,105 

46,839 

120.779 

98,767 

54,728 

83.935 

35,793 

72   344|SR  .'JTli.lQ  7RjL-?I1  ns3 

655,286 

298,240 

Total 

•Until  Sept.  21  only. 
tSept.  22  In  Oct.  31. 
Careful  estimates  place  the  total  for  Septe 
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MORE    FOREIGN    INQUIRY 

Cliiiiese   Inquire   for  Shoots,   Tin   Plale   an<l   Wire 

Shorts  iinil   Japanese  for   Hhick  Sheets — 

Rritisli  Priees  Lower 

New  York,  Aug.  7. — What  is  probably  a  temporary 
improvenu'iit  in  buying  has  been  evident  from  Chinese 
merchants,  and  Japanese  merchant  inquiry  has  also 
revived  slightly  in  the  past  week.  Chinese  buyers  con- 
tinue active  in  purchases  of  wire  shorts  and  the  surplus 
of  shorts  that  was  being  offered  for  export  in  the  United 
States  a  few  weeks  ago,  as  a  result  of  the  Chinese  re- 
fusal to  pay  the  prices  asked,  has  apparently  been  con- 
siderably reduced.  Besides  wire  shorts,  Chinese  buyers 
are  inquiring  for  some  tin  plate  and  for  small  lots  of 
corrugated,  galvanized  sheets  in  crates.  One  exporter 
dealing  with  the  Far  East  reports  a  recent  order  for 
1000  boxes  of  14x20  in.  tin  plate,  of  100  and  118  lb. 
weight.  Despite  this  revival  of  activity  in  buying  by 
China,  exporters  generally  consider  it  only  temporary 
in  view  of  the  unsettled  political  conditions. 

Japanese  merchant  inquiry  has  also  shown  a  slight 
improvement  in  the  past  week,  but  few  orders  have  as 
yet  been  booked.  The  present  activity  is  largely  for 
light  gage  black  sheets,  and  a  number  of  inquiries  is 
reported  ranging  from  50  tons  to  300  tons.  One 
Japanese  export  house  reports  an  order  for  about  100 
tons.  At  present  the  sheet  market  in  Japan  shows 
slight  signs  of  improvement  but  prospects  of  transact- 
ing any  large  business  at  present  are  considered  some- 
what remote  by  Japanese  purchasers,  as  shipments  of 
•  black  sheets  from  the  United  States,  purchased  several 
months  ago  at  about  $95  per  ton,  c.i.f.  Japan,  are  begin- 
ning to  arrive,  while  the  present  American  market 
price  is  said  to  range  from  $106  to  as  high  as  $115  per 


ton,  c.i.f.  Japanese  port,  with  British  prices  far  lower. 

A  part  of  the  present  interest  in  American  sheets  is 
attributed  to  the  fact  that  many  of  the  British  mills 
which  have  been  supplying  tonnages  for  the  past  few 
months  are  unable  to  promise  early  enough  delivery, 
although  their  prices  are  still  several  dollars  under 
the  American  market.  British  sellers  of  tin  plate  are 
also  (luoting  lower  prices,  the  American  quotation  gen- 
erally averaging  about  $6.40  per  box,  c.i.f.  Japan,  com- 
pared with  the  British  price  of  about  $6  per  box.  On  the 
recent  order  of  the  Nippon  Oil  Co.  of  18,000  boxes, 
which  was  awarded  to  a  British  maker,  it  is  stated  that 
the  maker  promised  that  the  quality  of  the  tin  plate 
furnished  would  be  improved  by  using  one  pass  cold- 
rolled  sheets  for  tinning.  That  this  will  eliminate  all 
difflculties  is  apparently  doubted  in  some  quarters,  as  it 
is  claimed  that  one  of  the  principle  abjections  to  Welsh 
tin  plate  has  been  brittleness  when  used  in  making  cans. 

In  addition  to  the  merchant  inquiries  for  black  sheets 
that  are  pending  there  is  the  tender  of  the  South  Man- 
churia Railway  Co.,  for  furnishing  130  sets  of  man- 
ganese steel  frogs  and  switches  and  a  tender  from  the 
City  of  Osaka  for  30  sets  of  frogs  and  switches  for  the 
municipal  tramways.  No  inquiries  of  any  size  for  rails 
are  reported. 

Foreign  pig-iron  continues  too  high  to  be  profitably 
imported  at  the  present  domestic  market.  A  recent  quo- 
tation on  an  English  foundry  iron  analyzing  about  3 
per  cent  sil.,  0.05  sul.,  0.5  phos.  and  0.5  to  1  per  cent 
mang.  was  $28.50  per  ton,  c.i.f.  North  Atlantic  port, 
duty  paid.  The  uncertainty  of  political  conditions  in 
Europe  is  somewhat  of  a  deterrent  to  lower  quotations 
by  French  and  other  Continental  furnaces,  but  im- 
porters are  continuing  negotiations  for  continental  iron 
and  claim  that  there  is  a  possibility  that  lower  prices 
may  be  obtained  before  long. 


FRENCH  MARKET   QUIET 

Pig  Iron  Production  Increases,  but  Coke  Situation 
Still   Acute — Prices   Firm 

Paris,  France,  July  27. — The  market  continues  un- 
changed, awaiting  future  developments.  Prices  are 
maintained,  no  increase  being  noted  except  for  pig-iron 
and  semi-finished  material.  Domestic  demand  has  in- 
creased slightly.  The  general  industrial  situation  is 
greatly  influenced  by  the  international  complications, 
and,  although  a  greater  development  of  export  trade  is 
permitted  by  the  low  value  of  the  franc,  this  is  oflFset  by 
the  increased  cost  of  raw  materials  and  machinery, 
which  must  be  purchased  in  countries  with  high  ex- 
change. 

Prices  are  strong,  partly  because  demand  is  heavier 
and  partly  because  the  coke  price  is  to  be  increased  5 
fr.  per  ton  from  Aug.  1.  Moreover,  there  is  some  doubt 
that  coke  stocks  will  be  satisfactorily  refilled  in  the  fall. 

Coke. — From  July  1  to  12,  44,000  tons  of  coke  were 
received  from  the  Ruhr  and  from  July  12  to  20,  12,000 
tons.  The  weakness  of  arrivals  is  attributed  not  to  a 
scarcity  of  supplies  but  to  the  slow  operations  in  get- 
ting them  out  of  stock.  Should  this  situation  continue, 
the  July  total  will  only  be  80,000  tons,  or  half  the  June 
deliveries. 

As  a  result  of  the  slight  increase  in  the  cost  of 
German  coke  and  French  coke  (made  from  British  and 
Dutch  slacks)  it  has  been  decided  to  increase  the  per- 
equation  price  5  fr.  per  ton  for  August.  The  main- 
tenance for  August  of  the  minimum  percentage  of  dis- 
tribution of  July  (that  is  55  per  cent  of  the  entire  works 
consumption)  could  not  be  undertaken  because  of  re- 
stocking supplies.  Nevertheless,  it  is  hoped  that  an 
average  of  40  to  50  per  cent  can  be  reached. 

Iron  Ore. — Pig-iron  production  having  been  in- 
creased, consumption  of  iron  ore  is  larger,  but  still  on 
a  rather  small  scale.  However,  exports  have  been  good, 
especially  to  Belgium. 

In  South  Wales,  tests  of  recent  shipments  in  Briey 
iron  ore  are  being  continued;  it. is  reported  with  satis- 
factory results.  Imports  by  Scotland  of  Briey  iron  ore 
have  been  reduced  to  practically  nothing  as  a  result  of 


the  stoppage  of  industry.  Transactions  with  Middles- 
brough have  also  ceased. 

No  business  is  contemplated  with  the  United  States 
until  the  time  that  French  requirements  in  coal  have 
become  so  urgent  that  imports  from  America  must  be 
resumed.  Prices  continue  on  the  same  level:  Briey  ordi- 
nary (35  per  cent  of  iron)  is  quoted  at  15  to  16  fr., 
according  to  tonnage  involved. 

Pig-iron. — The  pig-iron  output  is  increasing  slowly. 
Consumers  until  recently  have  not  been  able  to  place 
any  contracts,  August  quotations  not  being  known. 
There  is  a  slight  change  in  the  prices  for  domestic 
transactions:  No.  3  P.  L.  varies  from  390  to  420  fr.  per 
ton  at  works,  according  to  the  area.  Offers  from  Lor- 
raine works  are  few;  390  fr.  (French  currency)  was 
quoted  in  Antwerp  for  chill  cast  foundry  pig-iron 
No.  3,  and  385  fr.  for  ordinary  basic  pig-iron.  In  hema- 
tite pig-iron,  420  to  440  fr.  is  quoted  at  furnace.  British 
hematite  pig-iron  is  quoted  c.i.f.  Antwerp  at  110s.  and 
about  500  fr.  in  the  Parisian  area,  a  difference  of  50  fr. 
with  the  French  product.  Consequently,  transactions  in 
British  hematite  pig-iron  are  rare. 

Semi-Finished  Material. — Business  is  more  active 
in  semi-finished  products,  some  fairly  large  orders 
having  been  booked.  The  following  prices  for  domestic 
trade  are  generally  quoted  per  100  kg.  on  basic 
material: 


Fr. 


Ingots 


45 


48 


Blooms     48   to  52 

Billets     }3  to  55 

Largets    55  to  57 

Lorraine  works  have  quoted  blooms,  f.o.b.  Antwerp 
(Belgian  currency)  at  600  fr.  and  billets  at  625  to 
635  fr. 

Beams. — Demand  from  the  building  trades  is  small. 
Former  prices,  56  to  57  fr.  per  100  kg.,  base,  at  works, 
are  still  maintained.  For  export,  Lorraine  beams  are 
quoted  at  approximately  £7  10s.  per  ton,  which  is  585 
fr.    (French  currency)  f.o.b.  Antwerp. 

Rails. — Very  few  transactions  are  reported.  An 
order  for  2000  tons  of  55-kg.  sections  has  been  awarded 
to  the  Societe  Normande  de  Metallurgie  by  the  State 
railroads,  at  539  fr.  per  ton,  delivered  Batignolles. 
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Rolled  Products. — Prices  continue  firm,  but  demand 
has  not  improved.  Works  refuse  to  accept  contracts  for 
delivery  after  August.  Prices  range  from  57.50  to  61 
fr.  per  100  kg.  at  works.  For  export,  f.o.b.  Antwerp, 
Lorraine  bars  have  been  offered  at  610  fr.  (French  cur- 
rency) or  740  fr.  (Belgian  currency). 

Sheets. — Inquiries  have  been  made  for  sheets,  and  a 
few  orders  are  reported,  but  prices  are  unchanged.  The 
following  prices  per  metric  ton  are  quoted  by  Lorraine 
mills: 

Fr. 

Heavy    640  to     700 

Medium    800  to     850 

Light    900  to  1,000 


Indiana  to  Join  Fight  on  Pittsburgh  Phis 

Governor  W.  T.  McCray,  of  Indiana,  has  authorized 
U.  S.  Lesh,  attorney  general,  to  confer  with  the  attor- 
neys general  of  other  Middle  Western  States  who  are 
planning  to  appear  before  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission in  the  interests  of  the  aibolition  of  the  Pitts- 
burgh base  method  of  selling  finished  steel.  The  gov- 
ernor stated  that  he  was  opposed  to  the  Pittsburgh 
base  practice,  but  that  Indiana's  cooperation  in  an 
effort  to  stamp  out  that  method  would  depend  on  Mr. 
Lesh's  report  on  the  conference.  Both  houses  of  the 
1923  Indiana  legislature  passed  concurrent  resolutions 
voicing  opposition  to  the  "Pittsburgh  plus"  plan,  but 
owing  to  the  failure  of  the  resolutions  to  be  sent  for- 
ward for  engrossment,  they  do  not  appear  in  the  pub- 
lished acts  of  the  year. 

Almost  coincident  with  Governor  McCray's  action 
was  tihe  organization  of  an  executive  committee  to  rep- 
resent the  States  of  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Iowa  and  Min- 
nesota in  the  preparation  of  evidence  to  be  presented 
before  the  Federal  Trade  Commission.  The  body,  which 
was  formed  at  a  meeting  held  at  Chicago,  includes  the 
following:  B.  S.  Baker,  treasurer,  Kewanee  Boiler  Co., 
Kewanee,  111.,  chairman ;  Herman  L.  Ekern,  attorney 
general  of  Wisconsin,  secretary;  Ben.  J.  Gibson,  attor- 
ney general  of  Iowa;  Clifford  S.  Hilton,  attorney  gen- 
eral of  Minnesota;  Robert  Scholes,  Peoria,  111.,  attor- 
ney and  State  representative. 

The  discussion  at  this  meeting  largely  concerned 
the  effect  of  Pittsburgh  plus  upon  the  farmer.  Burton 
F.  Peek,  vice-president  Deere  &  Co.,  Moline,  HI.,  and  a 
member  of  the  War  Industries  Board  during  the  war 
and  chairman  of  the  Industrial  Board  in  1919,  pre- 
sented statistics  to  show  the  increased  cost  of  farm 
machinery  attributable  to  the  Pittsburgh  base  prac- 
tice. These  figures  were  tabulated  when  the  freight 
rate  between  Chicago  and  Pittsburgh  was  $7.60  a  ton 
instead  of  $6.80  as  at  present,  and  he  asserted  that  they 
should  accordingly  be  reduced. 

His  statistics  were  as  follows:  Riding  cultivator, 
$1.23;  mower,  $1.28;  disk  harrow,  $1.89;  corn  planter, 
$1.93;  sulky  rake,  $2.60;  grain  drill,  $3.06;  gang  plow, 
$3.61;  tractor  plow,  $6.26;  corn  binder,  $6.88;  grain 
binder,  $6.98;  tractor,  $19.80. 


Farmers'  Meeting  in  Sah  Lake  City  Against 

Pittsburgh  Plus 

At  a  meeting  held  at  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  last 
week,  the  Western  States  Region  of  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation  indorsed  the  fight  being 
waged  againgt  "Pittsburgh  plus"  and  decided  to  ask 
the  governors  of  the  respective  states  included  in  the 
region  to  instruct  their  attorneys  general  to  join  with 
mid-west  attorneys  general  at  a  meeting  which  will  be 
held  at  Chicago  in  September  for  the  purpose  of  formu- 
lating a  plan  of  action  for  intervention  in  the  case 
now  before  the  Federal  Trade  Commission.  The  date 
for  this  meeting  has  not  yet  been  set  and  no  invitations 
have  yet  been  sent  out.  Governor  Mabey  of  Utah  has 
already  authorized  the  attorney  general  of  that  State 
to  participate  in  the  conference.  The  Western  States 
Region  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  com- 
prises all  states  west  of  and  including  Montana,  Wyo- 
ming, Colorado  and  New  Mexico. 


Chairman     Topping     Regards     Steel     Trade 
Prospects  as  Favorable 

The  Magazine  of  Wall  Street  will  have  in  its  issue 
of  this  week  an  interview  with  Chairman  John  A.  Top- 
ping of  the  Republic  Iron  &  Steel  Co.  He  says  that 
both  business  sentiment  and  demand  have  improved  in 
the  past  month  and  further  improvement  seems  prob- 
able. Steel  operations  for  July  were  in  excess  of  ex- 
pectations, the  volume  of  orders  having  exceeded  the 
total  for  June. 

"Aside  from  the  encouragement  of  an  improved  de- 
mand for  iron  and  steel,  general  business,  measured  by 
the  usual  trade  indices,  also  shows  continued  activity, 
as  is  evidenced  by  the  trade  reports  of  the  mail-order 
houses  and  retail  stores  and  railroad  rejwrts  of  freight- 
car  loadings,  all  of  which  indicate  that  consumption  has 
not  been  materially  affected." 

In  spite  of  the  Ruhr  situation,  Mr.  Topping  takes 
a  hopeful  view  of  the  business  outlook  here,  seeing  there 
is  no  unemployment,  but  rather  a  scarcity  of  labor; 
that  wages  are  high  and  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
people  not  seriously  impaired.  He  considers  business 
fundamentals  no  less  sound  than  they  have  been.  "In 
fact,  conditions  have  improved  rather  than  otherwise, 
inasmuch  as  crops  were  in  prospect  during  the  first  six 
months  of  the  year,  whereas  now  crop  figures  can  be 
more  accurately  measured  by  the  harvest  under  way. 
Money  is  cheap  and  abundant,  speculation  in  the  com- 
modity markets  is  absent,  stocks  are  normal  and  in 
some  cases  sub-normal." 

As  to  the  steel  industry,  operations  are  close  to  80  per 
cent  of  capacity,  and  under  existing  conditions  of  labor 
supply,  taken  in  connection  with  the  elimination  of  the  12- 
hr.  day.  no  increase  in  output  beyond  this  level  can  be 
reasonably  expected.  This  change  in  working  schedules  by 
the  iron  and  steel  works  of  the  country,  notwithstanding 
statements  to  the  contrary,  will  mean  an  increase  of  sub- 
stantial proportions  in  cost  of  production,  and  ultimately 
these  increases  in  cost  must  be  reflected  in  selling  prices. 

As  heretofore,  industry  generally  will  continue  its  efforts 
to  lower  costs  by  the  introduction  of  any  device  or  process 
suggestive  of  greater  economy  or  saving  in  labor,  but  in 
view  of  the  strides  already  made  in  this  direction  by  the 
steel  industry  in  particular,  it  is  not  likely  that  sufficient 
additional  labor-saving  devices  can  be  brought  into  use  to 
more  than  partly  offset  increased  cost,  and  it  will  require 
time  and  study  to  accomplish  this. 

Mr.  Topping  considers  that  the  present  restrictions 
on  immigration  produce  a  serious  problem.  "Unless 
relief  is  soon  granted  our  resources  cannot  be  fully 
developed,  nor  can  the  requirements  of  the  country  be 
met  for  increased  production  in  all  directions." 


Increased  Stocks  of  Pig  Iron  in  Alabama 

Birmingham,  Aug.  7. — ^Stocks  on  Alabama  blast 
furnace  yards  increased  35,000  tons  in  July  owing 
principally  to  hold-up  orders.  Stocks  on  yard  July  1 
and  Aug.  1  were:  Foundry,  29,000  and  57,000  tons; 
machine  cast,  5600  and  12,000  tons;  warrants,  800 
and  1500  tons;  basic,  13,000  and  13,200  tons;  total, 
48,000  and  84,000  tons. 


The  Equitoble  Equipment  Co.,  Inc.,  411  Whitney- 
Central  Building,  New  Orleans,  has  completed  a  pui'- 
chase  from  the  Santa  Fe  Railroad  of  approximately 
16,000  tons  of  relaying  rails,  varying  in  size  from  52 
to  60  lb. 


A  10-ton  ore  handling  bridge  will  be  installed  at 
Ougree,  Belgium,  for  the  Societe  Anonyme  d'Ougree- 
Marihaye,  by  the  Brown  Hoisting  Machinery  Co., 
Cleveland.  It  will  have  a  110-ft.  span  and  an  overall 
length  of  214  ft. 


The  Tropenas  Co.,  25  Broadway,  New  York,  has 
been  awarded  the  gold  medal  for  its  exhibition  of  side- 
blow  converters  at  the  Rio  de  Janeiro  Centennial 
Exposition. 
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ASSIGNED  COAL  CAR  CASE 

I'.iilioii    to   Kiopeti   Made  by   YoungMlowii   Sheet 
&  Tube  Co. 

Washington,  Aug.  7. — Reopening  of  the  assigned 
car  case  was  asked  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission in  a  petition  of  the  Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube 
Co.,  Youngstown,  made  public  yesterday.  Lilce  other 
steel  interests  owning  private  cars  to  haul  its  coal,  the 
Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Co.  strongly  urged  reopen- 
ing of  the  case  and  there  is  a  growing  belief  that  the 
request  which  has  been  made  with  great  earnestness 
will  be  granted. 

The  Sheet  &  Tube  petition  points  out  that  the  com- 
pany owns  appi-oximately  10,500  acres  of  coal  land  in 
Pennsylvania  and  4500  acres  of  coal  land  in  West  Vir- 
ginia and  owns  1300  standard  steel  hopper  bottom  coal 
ears.  It  is  maintained  that  the  effect  of  the  order  of 
the  commission  will  be  to  deny  to  the  company  abso- 
lutely the  use  of  coal  cars  to  the  extent  that  the  place- 
ment of  cars  at  its  mines  will  exceed  the  pro  rata  share 
of  railroad  system  cars  to  which  other  mines  in  the 
same  district  shall  be  concurrently  entitled. 

"In  no  other  instance  in  the  entire  history  of  the 
regulation  of  interstate  commerce  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  has  so  important  an  order  so 
vitally  affecting  important  interests  of  shippers  or  re- 
ceivers of  traffic  been  made  upon  a  record  so  devoid  of 
evidence  disclosing  the  circumstances  and  conditions 
of  the  transportation,  traffic  and  business  affected," 
says  the  petition. 

The  petition  says  that  the  company  considered  it 
unnecessary  to  ask  for  a  hearing  when  the  question 
was  taken  up  originally  because  no  attacks  had  ibeen 
made  against  the  propriety  of  the  use  of  privately 
owned  cars  and  that  also  the  investigation  was  made 
upon  the  commission's  own  motion. 

Replies  of  coal  interests  combat  requests  made  by 


railroads  and  owners  of  private  cars  for  a  reopening 
of  the  case.  Opportunity  was  afforded,  the  Southern 
Ohio  Coal  Exchange  attorneys  said,  for  everyone  to 
come  forward  and  present  evidence  that  bore  upon  the 
matters  under  investigation,  including  private  cars. 

"We  submit  that  under  such  circumstances  the 
prayers  of  these  great  corporations  for  an  opportunity 
to  present  merely  cumulative  evidence  on  the  subject 
of  private  coal  car  ownership  is  a  belated  wail,  and  not 
worthy  of  serious  consideration  by  the  commission," 
says  the  Southern  Ohio  Coal  Exchange  answer.  "Pri- 
vate car  owners,  as  a  whole,  were  adequately  repre- 
sented at  the  hearing,  on  brief  and  in  argument.  On 
the  brief  filed  in  behalf  of  private  car  owners  and  con- 
sidered by  the  commission,  the  names  of  19  companies 
owning  private  cars  appear,  and  in  the  aggregate  they 
own  about  16,000  private  coal  cars.  On  argument  coun- 
.sel  stated  that  the  total  investment  by  the  companies 
he  represented  was  not  less  than  $.30,000,000.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  counsel  for  private  car  owners  was  heard 
before  the  whole  commission  and  at  that  time  presented 
reasons  similar  to  those  now  urged  in  a  petition  for  re- 
hearing. There  is  nothing  presented  in  any  of  the 
petitions  which  supports  the  conclusion  sought  to  be 
established  that  the  case  was  submitted  on  an  incom- 
plete or  insufficient  record.  We  submit  that  the  com- 
mission was  advised  by  evidence  of  record  why  private 
car  owners  made  their  investment  in  such  cars.  The 
expenditures  were  made  to  insure  the  owners  of  a  reg- 
ular and  adequate  supply  of  coal  without  regard  to  the 
condition  of  the  car  supply  generally. 

"With  the  private  cars  they  became  preferred  ship- 
pers of  coal.  Because  of  their  ability  to  make  the  in- 
vestment they  had  and  have  an  undue  advantage  over 
a  shipper  unable  to  make  such  investment. 

"As  we  read  them,  there  is  not  a  suggestion  in  any 
of  the  positions  that  anything  new  or  different  will  be 
presented  by  these  petitioners  if  the  case  should  be  re- 
opened than  is  already  in  the  record,  and  as  above 
noted,  considered  by  the  commission." 


GOLD  MARK  RECKONING  EXTENDS 


German  Export  Duties  and  Some  Taxes  Assessed 
on  Gold  Mark   Basis — Prices  Advance 

Berlin,  Germany,  July  17. — After  six  months  of 
Franco-Belgian  occupation,  the  Ruhr  question  seems 
no  nearer  settlement  than  in  January. 

Export   Duties   on  Gold   Basis 

The  Federal  Ministry  for  Economic  Affairs  has, 
in  conjunction  with  the  Minister  of  Finance,  issued  a 
new  order  for  the  payment  of  export  duties  (Aus- 
fuhrabgabe)  in  gold  marks,  in  effect  on  July  18.  Pfen- 
nig amounts  are  taxed  to  a  minimum  of  10  pf.,  less 
than  this  amount  going  tax  free.  This  innovation  is 
only  safeguarding  receipts  from  depreciation  and  en- 
tails no  hardship,  as  nearly  all  export  contracts  are 
made  in  foreign  currency.  The  Prussian  Diet  has  also 
given  power  to  the  Government  to  increase  taxes  in 
proportion  to  the  depreciation  of  the  mark,  with  the 
stipulation  that  the  gold  customs  surcharge  is  to  serve 
as  a  maximum  index. 

Strikes  in  the  Berlin  metal  and  engineering  indus- 
tries and  in  the  building  trades  have  been  settled,  and 
employers  and  employees  have  agreed  to  have  wages 
based  on  the  improved  cost  of  living  index.  The  ques- 
tion of  finding  a  way  to  shift  to  the  gold  mark  basis  is 
also  being  discussed.  According  to  the  latest  official 
statistics,  wages  of  skilled  workmen  advanced  from 
35.10  m.  per  week  in  1913-14  to  100,299  m.  in  May, 
1923,  and  those  of  laborers  from  24.03  m.  to  89,989  m. 
A  comparison  of  the  value  of  these  wages  with  the 
cost  of  living  shows  that  their  relative  purchasing 
power  during  May  increased  to  74.9  per  cent  and  98.1 
per  cent  respectively. 

Employment  in  the  metal  and  engineering  industry 
shows  little  alteration.  Generally  the  works  are 
fairly  well  employed.  There  have  lately  been  more 
domestic    inquiries    and    the   volume   of   orders   booked 


has  increased.  Foreign  interest  does  not  seem  strong, 
and  only  an  average  number  of  export  orders  are  being 
booked. 

General  advances  in  prices  still  continue,  which  is 
indicated  also  by  the  rise  in  the  wholesale  index  from 
33,838  to  48,644  times  the  pre-war  standard,  between 
July  3  and  July  10.  During  the  same  period  food- 
stuffs advanced  47  per  cent;  industrial  products,  39  per 
cent;  domestic  goods,  49  per  cent,  and  imported  goods, 
27  per  cent. 

The  Prussian  Diet  has  asked  the  Government  to 
take  action  against  the  advances  in  prices  fixed  by 
some  of  the  syndicates,  especially  those  in  the  iron 
and  steel  industry,  and  generally  to  increase  its  in- 
fluence in  these  bodies.  The  resolution  stated  that 
the  syndicates  had  done  valuable  work  in  fixing  export 
prices  and  that  the  Federal  Association  of  the  German 
Industry  had  exerted  its  influence  to  induce  the  syndi- 
cates to  fix  domestic  prices  as  low  as  possible,  in  the 
general  interest,  but  it  had  not  in  all  cases  met  with 
response,  and  the  policy  of  the  syndicates  in  regard 
to  domestic  prices  required  strong  supervision.  It  was 
also  pointed  out  that  the  Eisenwirtschafts-Bund,  in 
which  representatives  of  the  employees,  the  con- 
sumers and  the  producers  are  fixing  the  prices  of  iron 
and  steel,  has  no   influence  on  the  prices  of  ore. 

Coal  has  again  gone  up  50  to  58  per  cent,  and  iron 
and  steel  have  been  advanced  17  to  45  per  cent.  The 
following  table  compares  the  prices  in  marks  on  July  6 
and  July  17.  [See  page  349  for  prices  on  Aug.  6, 
received  by  Radiogram.] 

Present 
Prices  July  6 

Ingots     6.019.000  4.437.000 

Blooms     6,780.000  5,012.000 

Billets     7.365,000  5,341,000 

Sheet  bars    7,580,000  5,524,000 

Structural    shapes 8,555,000  6.262,000 

Bar  iron  8,600,000  6,300,000 

Hoop    iron 10,612,000  7,733,000 

Wire    rods  9,154,000  6,698.000 

Sheets:    No.    6  and  heavier 9,732,000  T, 098,000 

Nos     6   to    11 10,869.000  7,952.000 

Nos.    11  to  20    12,777,000  9.301.000 

Nos.    20   and   lighter    14,093,000        10,234,000 
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JULY  PIG  IRON  OUTPUT 


Larger  Than  June,  but  Lower  Daily  Rate 

— Decline  from  June.  3892  Tons 

Per  Dav 


Twenty-seven     Furnaces    Blown     Out     and     Two 
Blown  In— Net  Loss  of  25 

Actual  returns  from  all  blast  furnaces  operating  in 
July  show  only  a  small  difference  from  the  estimated 
data  published  in  The  Iron  Age  Aug.  2.  Telegraphic 
returns,  with  the  last  day's  ouput  estimated,  indicated 
a  production  of  3,679,810  gross  tons;  the  actual  returns 
from  the  same  companies  show  the  July  output  to  have 
been  1476  tons  less  than  this  or  3,678,334  tons.  Com- 
pared with  June,  also  revised,  the  total  was  larger  but 
there  was  a  decided  falling  off  in  daily  rate. 

Production  of  coke  and  anthracite  pig  iron  for  the 
31  days  of  July  amounted  to  3,678,334  tons  or  118,656 
tons  per  day,  as  compared  with  3,676,445  tons  or  122,- 
548  tons  per  day  in  June,  a  30-day  month.  The  May 
total,  a  31-day  month,  was  3,867,694  tons  or  124,764 
tons  per  day.  While  the  July  production  exceeded  the 
June  by  1889  tons,  there  was  a  decline  of  3892  tons 
per  day  in  the  output.  As  compared  with  April, 
there  was  a  difference  of  only  332  tons  per  day.  There 
were  27  furnaces  blown  out  or  banked  in  July  and  only 
2  blown  in,  a  net  loss  of  25.  This  compares  with  a  net 
gain  of  2  in  June,  11  in  May,  and  14  in  April. 

The  total  number  of  furnaces  in  blast  on  Aug.  7  was 
298  as  compared  with  323  on  July  1  and  321  on  June  1. 
The  capacity  of  the  298  furnaces  operating  on  Aug.  1 
is  estimated  at  about  114,200  tons  per  day  as  compared 
with  122,555  tons  per  day  for  the  323  furnaces  in  blast 
July  1. 

The  largest  output  of  ferromanganese  for  any 
month  this  year  was  made  in  July  at  26,493  gross  tons. 

Daily  Rate  of  Production 

The  daily  rate  of  production  of  coke  and  anthracite 
pig  iron  by  months,  from  July,  1922,  is  as  follows: 

Daily  Rate   of  Pig   Iron  Production   hy  Months 
Steelworks     " 

July,   1922 62,295 

Augrust    45,672 

September   53.856 

October    66.060 

November    72,177 

December    75,179 

January,    1923    79,991 

February 80.684 

March     87.881 

Aprfl     90.145 

May    96,029 

June    90,907 

July     88,798 


X.he  figures  for  daily  average  production,  beginning 
with  January,  1917,  are  as  follows: 


Months— 

Gross    Tons 

Merchan 

t           Total 

15,297 

77.592 

12,914 

5S.5S6 

13.935 

67.791 

19.032 

85,092 

22,813 

94,990 

24.398 

99.577 

24,190 

104,181 

26.251 

106,935 

25,792 

113,673 

28.179 

118,324 

28.735 

124,764 

31,641 

122,548 

29.858 

118,656 

1917  1918  1919 

Jan.  101.643  77.799  106,525 

Feb.  94,473  82,835  105,006 

Mar.  104,882  103,648  99,685 

Apr.  111.165  109,607  82.607 

May  110,238  111,175  68,002 

June  109.002  110.793  70,495 

July  107,820  110.354  78.340 

Aug.  104.772  109,341  88,496 

Sept.  104,465  113,942  82,932 

Oct.  106,550  112.482  60,115 

Nov.  106.859  111,802  79,745 

Dec.  92,997  110,762  84,944 

Year  104,619  105,496  83.789 


97,264      77,945      53,063   104,181 
02,720     69,187     58,214   106.935 


104.310  32.850  67.791 

106.212  40.215  85.092 

97,830  47,183  94.990 

87,222  53,196  99,577 

99,492  45,325  73.645 


Production  of  Steel  Companies — Gross  Tons 

Returns  from  all  furnaces  of  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation  and  the  various  independent  steel 
companies,  as  well  as  from  merchant  furnaces  produc- 
ing ferromanganese  and   spiegeleisen,  show  the  fore- 


going totals  of  steel  making  iron,  month  by  month, 
together  with  ferromanganese  and  spiegeleisen.  These 
last,  while  stated  separately,  are  also  included  in  the 
columns  of  "total  production." 


Production  of  Steel  Companies— Gross  Tons 

Spiegeleisen  and 

^Total  Production-^ 

, 1922 , 

1923 

Fe-Mn  Spiegel 

Fe-Mn 

Spiegel 

Jan.      . 

.  .    1,306,045 

2,479,727 

6,874      1,230 

19,358 

12,055 

Feb.      .  . 

,  .    1,311,170 

2.259,154 

3,610     4,930 

2i;383 

3:657 

2,724,305 

11,600     2,095 

20,730 

13,832 

Apr.      . 

,  .    1,707,902 

2,704,360 

14,998      4,211 

20.808 

7,440 

May      . 

..    1,879,180 

2,976,892 

15,432      4,902 

19,568 

9.533 

.  .    1.876.033 

2,727,208 

18,273      4,817 

19,717 

18,289 

6    mos. 

..    9,710.312 

15,871,646 

70,787   22,185 

121,564 

64,807 

July     . 

1  931 138 

2.752,738 

18,873     7,176 

26,493 

12,876 

Aug.     . 

.  .    1.415.832 

11,402      7,925 

Sept.     . 

.  .    1.615,696 

10,681      4,235 

.  .    2,047,873 

9,193   12,283 

Nov.      . 

.  .    2.165,295 

13,232     4,192 

.  .    2,330,545 

17,007   10,591 
151,175   68,587 

Tear 

..21,216,691 

Output  by   Districts 

The  accompanying  table  gives  the  production  of  all 
coke  and  anthracite  furnaces  for  July  and  the  three 
months  preceding: 


Pig  Iron  Production  6j/ 
July 
(31  days) 

New    York 265,406 

New   Jersey 18,920 

Lehigh    Valley 90,231 

Schuylkill    Valley...        116,428 
Lower    Susquehanna 


nd  Lebanon  Val- 

Pittsburgh    district. . 

Shenango    Valley.  .  . 

Western   Pa 

Maryland,  Virginia 
and    Kentucky. .  .  . 

Wheeling  district.  .  . 

Mahoning   Valley.  .  . 

Central  and  North- 
ern Ohio 

Southern    Ohio 

Illinois   and    Indiana 

Mich.,  Minn..  Mo., 
Wis.  and  Colo 

Alabama    

Tennessee   


74,645 
759,159 
142,419 
205.059 

91,443 
155,324 
366,681 

286,021 
72,120 
643,043 

139,330 
236,049 
16,056 


Districts, 

June 
(30  days) 
253,625 
26,033 
91.078 
117,779 


64.374 
737.839 
164,969 
201,026 

89,164 
149,067 
378,170 


159,254 
239,589 
19,901 


Gross  Tons 

May  April 

(31  days)  (30  days) 

266,658  235,553 

24,605  18,758 

93,493  87,366 

123,061  108,744 


64,609 
789,330 
169,708 
221,369 

107.613 
157,071 
383,068 

309,261 
77,402 
646,913 

160,456 
249,810 
23,267 


46,682 
769,672 
146,032 
199,177 

103,245 
146.303 
362,843 

298,797 
60.344 
556,223 


Total. 


3,678,334    3,676.445    3,867,694    3,549,736 


Capacities  in  Blast  Aug.  1 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  furnaces 
in  blast  Aug.  1  in  the  different  districts  and  their 
capacity,  also  the  number  and  daily  capacity  in  gross 
tons  of  furnaces  in  blast  July  1: 


Coke  and  Anthrac 

Location  of  Total 

Furnaces  Stacks 

New  York: 

Buffalo   22 

Other  New  York 5 

New  Jersey    4 

Pennsylvania: 

Lehigh    Valley    16 

Spiegel     2 

Schuylkill   Valley    .  .  15 

Lower  Susquehanna.  9 

Ferromanganese   .  1 

Lebanon    Valley    ...  6 

Ferromanganese    .  2 

Pittsburgh  district..  55 

Ferro    and    Spiegel .  4 

Shenango  Valley  ...  19 

Western  Pennsylvania  25 

Ferromanganese     .  .  1 

Maryland    5 

Ferromanganese    .  1 

Wlieeling  district    ....  15 


, Aug.  1 ^      , July  1 s 

In      Capacity  In      Capacity 

Blast     per  day  Blast     per  day 

20            7,670  20          7,749 

4               870  4             960 

2               610  3             860 


Central    and    North- 


28 


Southern    16 

Illinois  and   Indiana..  42 

Mich.,  Wis.  and  Minn..  12 

Colorado  and  Missouri .  6 
The   South: 

Virginia     18 

Kentucky    7 

Alabama      39 

Ferromanganese   .  1 

Tenn.,  Ga.  and  Texas.  ,  16 


1.430 

110 

4.970 

12,375 

9.650 
2,495 
20,675 
4,110 
1,195 

835 


114,200        323     122.555 
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Diagram    of    Pig    Iron    Production    and    Pr 


The  fluctuations  in  pig  iron  production  from  1913  Among  the  furnaces  blown  out  or  banked  in  July 
to  the  present  time  are  shown  in  the  accompanying  were  the  following:  One  Wharton  furnace  of  the  Re- 
chart.  The  figures  represented  by  the  heavy  lines  are  plogle  Steel  Co.  in  New  Jersey;  C  furnace  of  the  Beth- 
those  of  the  daily  average  production,  by  months,  of  lehem  Steel  Co.  in  the  Lehigh  Valley;  one  Lucy,  one 
coke  and  anthracite  iron.  The  dotted  curve  on  the  Isabella  and  the  Edith  furnace  of  the  Carnegie  Steel 
chart  represents  monthly  average  prices  of  Southern  Co.  and  No.  1  Alliquippa  furnace  of  the  Jones  &  Laugh- 
No.  2  foundry  pig  iron  at  Cincinnati,  local  No.  2  foun-  lin  Steel  Corporation  in  the  Pittsburgh  district;  No.  4 
dry  iron  at  furnaces  in  Chicago,  and  No.  2X  at  Phila-  New  Castle  furnace  and  the  Sharon  furnace  of  the  Car- 
delphia.  They  are  based  on  the  weekly  quotations  of  negie  Steel  Co.,  one  Shenango  furnace  of  the  Shenango 
The  Iron  Age.  Furnace  Co.  and  the  Fannie  furnace  in  the  Shenango 

Valley;    one   furnace.   Max   Meadows   of   the   Virginia 

Iron,  Coal  &  Coke  Co.   in   Virginia;   one  Youngstown 

Production  of  Coke  and  Anthracite  Pig  Iron  in   the  United  furnace  of  the  Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Co.  and  the 

States  by  Months.  Beginning  Jan.  1.  ISlS-Oross  Tons  ^.j^^  furnace  of  the  Carnegie  Steel  Co.  in  the  Mahoning 

,i\"o.„  ,„M^?o,  oAl^L,     ,«\^/L,  ,,\l^L,  Valley;  one  River  furnace  in  northern  Ohio;  the  Milton 

Jan.    ...    3,302,260  3,015,181  2,416,292      1,644,951  3.229,604                   •"                         ,    ,     ,       iu„„f;„„   i,.^„    iv   Qtool 

Feb      .     2  940  168  2  978  879  1,937,257     1,629,991  2.994,187  furnace  and  one  furnace  of  the  Marting  Iron  &  bteel 

Mar.    ..3,090,243  3,375,907  1,595,522     2,035,920  3.523,868  Co.  in  the  Hanging  Rock  district,  as  well  as  the  Ham- 

M^y  •••  i'l08'056  i-985-682  i'2li;22i     1:306:679  3:i6?:694  ilton   fumace   in   southern    Ohio;    one   Joliet    and   one 

June    . .  2:il4:863  3,043,540  1,064,833     2,361,028  3,676.445  South  Chicago  fumace  of  the  Illinois  Steel  Co.  in  Illi- 

%  year.  16  033  808  18,138,986  9,428.166  12.050,683  20,841,534  nois;  one  Mayville  furnace  in  Wisconsin;  two  furnaces 

-—  -— r— rrr  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.  in  Colorado;  the  Phila- 

'j^^yfniitl  liVAtl  llt:lU     ttlklfo  '■''':'''  delpWa  fumace  of  the  Sloss- Sheffield  Steel  &  iron  Co. 

Sept.    ..  2,487,965  3,129,323  985,529     2,033,720     and  the  second   Oxmoor  furnace  and   No.  2  Bessemer 

Oct.     ...    1.863,558  3,292,597  1,246,676      2,637,844      fnv-no^o  r,f  tVio  Tpnnp«pp   Coal     Iron   *    Railroad    Co     in 

Nov.     ..   2:392,350  2:934,908  1,415,481     2,849,703     turnace  ot  the   1  ennesee  l.oai,  iron  <b  naiiroaa  i^o.  in 

Dec.   ...  2,633,268  2,703,855  1,469,086     3,086,898     Alabama    as   well    as    the    Rockdale     and    the    second 

Tear*. 30,582,878  36,414,114  16,543,686  26,880,383     Allen's  Creek  furnace  in  Tennessee. 

•These  totals  do  not  include  charcoal  pig  iron.     The  1922  rpj^g  Henry  fumace  at  the  River  Uouge  plant  of  the 

production  of  this  iron  was  224, 7dl  tons.  -,^,,,    ,.X,  ,  .  ^  -ti,       rm.^ 

Ford  Motor  Co.  set  a  new  tonnage  figure  in  July.  The 
" """" '"'  average  daily  output  was  651  tons  on  a  coke  con- 
sumption of  1866  lb.  per  ton.  The  average  silicon  was 
3.11  per  cent.  This  fumace  is  now  on  the  fourth  year, 
having  produced  approximately  568,040  tons  of  foundry 
iron  with  silicons  between  3  and  4  per  cent. 


Among  the  furnaces  blown  in  during  July  was  the 
Oriskany  furnace  of  the  Lavino  Furnace  Co.  at 
Reusens,  Va.,  and  the  Standard  furnace  in  Tennessee, 
which  had  been  banked  late  in  June. 


n  n  n  n  r  n  n  n  n 


Iron   and    Steel    Markets 


STEEL  OUTPUT  FALLS 


Down  10  Per  Cent  in  July,  But  Orders 
Increase 

Growing     Promptness     in     Deliveries — Rail 
Buying    Ahead 

The  fact  that  July  brought  more  new  business 
to  a  number  of  steel  companies  than  they  took  in 
June  has  been  favorably  interpreted.  At  the  same 
time  the  mills  have  been  giving  proof  of  growing 
ability  to  make  prompt  deliveries,  indicating  that 
the  renewal  of  forward  buying  is  some  distance 
ahead. 

Black  sheet  shipments  within  a  week  of  the 
order,  bars  in  two  to  three  weeks,  and  plates  and 
shapes  in  thirty  days  are  now  possible  with  some 
mills,  though  the  larger  companies  with  diversi- 
fied products  have  not  reached  such  flexibility. 

The  process  of  adjusting  pig  iron  and  steel 
output  to  the  present  scale  of  shipment,  which  is 
15  to  20  per  cent  below  that  of  the  recent  peak, 
is  still  under  way.  It  does  not  appear  that  con- 
sumption has  declined  to  that  extent,  but  that  in 
the  past  three  months  consumers  have  run  their 
stocks  down,  whereas  in  the  spring  months  they 
were  accumulating  under  fear  of  scarcity. 

Steel  ingot  production  figures  for  July  are  ex- 
pected to  show  about  10  per  cent  falling  off  from 
June;  in  other  words,  the  July  rate  was  40,000,000 
to  40,500,000  tons  a  year,  against  49,500,000  tons 
at  the  high  point  in  April. 

Pig  iron  curtailment  has  continued  in  August, 
stocks  in  all  districts  showing  large  increases  last 
month. 

As  men  are  taken  from  12-hr.  shifts  in  the 
reduction  of  working  hours  that  has  begun  already 
in  some  districts,  output  will  be  brought  closely  in 
line  with  demand.  The  stabilizing  effect  the 
movement  will  have  on  prices  is  already  receiving 
attention  from  buyers. 

Generally  speaking,  the  price  situation  in  fin- 
ished steel  has  not  changed.  However,  weakness 
has  developed  in  hot  rolled  flats  and  in  cold  rolled 
strips.  In  the  former,  independent  makers  have 
reduced  the  base  price  from  3.30c.  to  3.15c.  Cold 
rolled  strips  from  all  mills  can  now  be  had  at  5c., 
as  against  the  recent  independent  price  of  5.25c. 

A  decided  change  in  the  wire  trade  is  seen  in 
the  active  solicitation  of  business  by  mills  that 
lately  were  disposed  to  let  the  situation  drift. 

The  railroads,  which  have  figured  so  largely  in 
the  year's  steel  demand,  are  expected  to  place 
orders  for  1924  rails  in  the  next  sixty  days.    In- 


quiries for  60,000  tons  are  now  pending  at 
Chicago.  The  Southern  Pacific  has  placed  10,000 
tons  of  tie  plates  with  the  Tennessee  mill. 

Fabricated  steel  had  another  9000-ton  week, 
two-thirds  of  this  amount  being  for  private  build- 
ings. Fresh  inquiries  exceeded  21,000  tons,  of 
which  10,000  tons  is  for  Standard  Oil  Co.  tanks. 
Railroads  have  not  contributed  in  some  time  to  the 
fabricators'  order  books. 

In  the  market  for  steel  bars  the  new  and 
higher  extras  are  operating  to  prevent  the  cancel- 
lation of  orders  to  which  the  old  extras  apply. 
But  at  Chicago  bar  iron  has  weakened,  prices 
now  ranging  from  2.40c.  to  2.50c. 

Another  week  of  active  pig  iron  buying,  es- 
pecially in  the  East  and  at  Chicago  and  St.  Louis, 
points  to  the  nearer  approach  of  the  turning  point 
in  the  market,  but  prices  are  still  weak  in  all  cen- 
ters. A  notable  purchase  was  about  35,000  tons  of 
basic  by  an  eastern  Pennsylvania  steel  maker  at 
$25,  delivered.  Central  Western  basic  declined  $1 
to  $24  at  furnace.  Fully  20,000  tons  of  foundry 
iron  has  been  bought  in  the  New  York  district 
within  a  week  and  a  St.  Louis  producer  has  booked 
18,000  tons.  Southern  pipe  iron  has  been  bought  on 
a  $23  basis. 

The  July  movement  of  Lake  Superior  iron  ore, 
10,411,248  gross  tons,  broke  all  records  apart  from 
the  10,659,206  tons  of  July,  1918,  and  this  is  only 
the  fourth  time  in  Lake  ore  history  that  shipments 
have  exceeded  10,000,000  tons  in  a  month.  The  total 
to  Aug.  1  was  26,596,731  tons,  nearly  54  per  cent 
gain  over  the  same  period  in  1922. 

With  the  continued  decline  of  pig  iron  The  Iron 
Age  composite  price  has  registered  a  drop  every 
week,  with  one  exception,  since  May  8.  The  present 
figure,  $24.79,  against  $25.38  last  week,  is  just  $6 
below  that  of  three  months  ago  and  is  the  lowest 
in  a  full  year. 

Finished  steel  is  stationaiy  at  2.775c.  per  lb., 
only  one  slight  change  having  been  made  in  The 
Iron  Age  composite  price  since  May  8.  It  is  now 
25  per  cent  above  the  figure  one  year  ago. 


Pittsburgh 

Prompt   Deliveries   Easy   on   Steel   Orders — 

Striking  Dip  in  Pig  Iron 

Pittsburgh,  Aug.  7. — It  is  becoming  apparent  that 
despite  reports  of  an  improved  inquiry  for  steel,  there 
is  not  enough  business  to  go  round,  and  while  this  has 
not  yet  been  reflected  in  prices,  it  is  quite  apparent 
in  the  promptness  of  deliveries.  Prices  carry  spot  de- 
livery on  practically  all  finished  products.  Black  sheets 
are  known  to  have  been  shipped  in  as  quickly  as  a 
week;  lapwelded  pipe  shipments  now  are  being  prom- 
ised in  30  days,  as  against  90  days,  the  average  prom- 
ise of  two  months  or  so  ago.  No  difficulty  is  experi- 
enced by  buyers  in  secm'ing  bars  in  two  to  three  weeks, 
and  plates  and  shapes  in  a  month's  time,  and  there 
has  been  a  very  decided  change  in  the  wire  products 
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A  Comparison  of  Prices 

Advances  Over  the  Previous  Week  in  Heavy  Type,  Declines  in   Italics 
Al   dale,  one  week,   one  month,   and   one  year  previous 

For  Early  Delivery 


...       ,                                                Aug.  7,  July  31,  July  10,  Aug.  8, 

Pig    Iron,  Per  Gross  Ton :          1923  1923  1923  1922 

.No.    2X.   I'hlladelphlat tiS.ye  J26.26  $28.26  J31.14 

.Nci    L'    \alliv  furnacet.  .  . .     H-OO  25.00  26.00  29.00 

N,,     ;■   s-    i.i'h  ,,,     Cin'tit...    28.05  28.05  29.05  24.05 

.\..            i;  iM  -     i;,m.    AIa.t   24.00  24.00  25.00  19.50 

Nm              ,     ii        .  Imago'..    27.00  27.00  28.00  27.00 

li,,-i        i                   -niPa...     im.OO  25.50  27.00  27.25 

i;;i    :.      \,h:.,    hiiiiace 2i.50  25.00  25.00  26.00 

VmII.n    i;..ss.in,r,  del.  P'gh   28.26  28.26  28.27  28. 7G 

Mallrul.l.'     ruu-.ino'     27.00  27.00  28.00  27.00 

MalliMliI,..'    \-.illev     24.50  24.50  26.00  2S.00 

Crav    l.Tgo.    I'itlsburgh.  ..     35.78  26.26  27.27  28.76 

I,.   .S.    ilKii :il,   Chicago...   32.15  32.15  36.65  33.15 

Kerromanganese,    furnace.  117.15  117.15  120.00  67.50 

KaiKs,  Billets,  Etc.,    per  Gross  Ton  ; 

O.-h.  rails,  heavy,  at  mill..?43.00  $43.00  $43.1IU  $40-.00 

Bess,    billets,    Pittsburgh..    42.50  42.50  42.50  35.00 

O.-h.   billets.   Pittsburgh...    42.50  42.50  42.50  35.00 

O.-h.    sheet   bars,    P'gh 42.50  42.50  42.50  35.00 

Forging  billets,   base,  P'gh   47.50  47.50  47.50  40.00 

O.-h.    billets,  Phila 47.67  47.67  47.67  42.67 

Wire    rods,    Pittsburgh....    51.00  51.00  51.00  40.00 

Cents  Cents  Cents  Cents 

Skelp,   gr.  steel,   P'gh,   lb.  .      2.40  2.40  2.40  1.80 

Light  rails  at  mill 2.25  2.25  2.25  1.75 

I-'inished  Iron  and  Steel, 

Per  Lb.  lo  Large  Bu,yers:        Cents  Cents  Cents  Cents 

Iron    bars.    Philadelphia...      2.67  2.67  2.67  2.025 

Iron    bars.    Chicago 2.1,0  2.50  2.50  2.00 

Steel   bars,    Pittsburgh 2.40  2.40  2.40  1.80 

Steel  bars,  Chicago 2.60  2.60  2.60  1.90 

Steel  bars.  New  York 2.74  2.74  2.74  2.14 

Tank    plates,    Pittsburgh..      2,50  2.50  2.50  1.80 

Tank   plates.    Chicago 2.80  2.80  2.80  1.90 

Tank  plates.  New  York.  .  .      2.84  2.84  2.84  2.14 

Beams,  Pittsburgh 2.50  2.50  2.50  1.80 

Beams,   Chicago    2.70  2.70  2.70  1.90 

Beams.   New  York 2.84  2.84  2.84  2.14 

Steel    hoops,   Pittsburgh...      3.15  3.15  3.15  2.50 

•The     average  switching  charge  for  delivery  to  foundries 
in  the  Chicago  district  is  61c.  per  ton. 

tSilicon.  1.75  to  2.25.     tSilicon,  2.25  to  2.75. 

The  prices  in  the  above  table  are  for  domestic  delivery  and 


Sheets,  Nails  and  Wire,  1923 
Per  Lb.  to  Large  Buyers:  Cents 
Sheets,  black.  No.  28,  P'gh  3.75 
Sheets,  galv..  No.  28,  P'gh  5.00 
Sheets,  blue  an'l'd,  9  &  10     3.00 

Wire  nails,   Pittsburgh 3.00 

Plain  wire,  Pittsburgh 2.75 

Barbed  wire,  galv.,  P'gh..      3.80 

Tin  plate,  100-lb.  box.  P'gh  $5.50  $5.50 

Old   Material,  Per  Gross  Ton  : 

Carwheels,  Chicago ilthSO  $20.00     ( 

Carwheels,    Philadelphia...    20.00  20.00 

Heavy    steel   scrap,    P'gh..    17.00  17.00 

Heavy  steel  scrap,  Phila..     15.50  16.00 

Heavy  steel  scrap,  Ch'go.  .     16.00  16.50 

No,    1   cast.    Pittsburgh 20.00  20.00 

No.    1   cast,   Philadelphia..    20.00  20.00 

No.  1  cast,  Ch'go  (net  ton)    18.50  18.50 

No.  1  RR.  wrot..  Phila 18.00  18.00 

No.  1  RR.  wrot.,  Ch'go(net)    14.00  14.00 

Coke,   Connellsville,     Per  Net  Ton  at  Oven  : 

Furnace    coke,    prompt 1H4.50  $4.25 

Foundry  coke,   promipt.  .  .  .      5.25  5.25 

Metals, 

Per  Lb.  to  Large  Buyers:        Cents  Cents 

Lake  copper.  New  York...     ii.75  14.87% 

Electrolytic  copper,  refinery    ll,.n%  14.37y2 

Zinc,    St.   Louis 6.U  6.30 

Zinc,  New  York 6.50  6.65 

Lead,   St.    Louis 6.62%  6.65 

Lead.    New   York 6.75  6.75 

Tin   (Straits),  New  York..     SS.ilVi  38.75 

Antimony    (Asiatic),  N.  Y.      7.60  7.70 

lo  not  necessarily  apply  to  export  business. 
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Composite  Price  Aug.  7,  1923,  Finished  Steel,  2.775c.  Per  lb. 


Based  on  prices  of  steel  bars,") 
beams,  tank  plates,  plain  wire.  ( 
open-hearth  rails,  black  pipe  i 
and  black  sheets  J 


Composite  Price  Aug.  7,  1923,  Pig  Iron,  $24.79  Per  Gross  Ton 


irons,  the  basic  being  Valley  quotation, 
the  foundry  an  average  of  Chicago,  | 
Philadelphia  and  Birmingham 
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situation  in  that  producers,  recently  so  indifferent  to 
new  business,  now  are  actively  soliciting  business. 

Definite  weakness  has  appeared  in  hot  rolled  flats 
and  in  cold  rolled  strips.  In  the  former,  independent 
makers  have  generally  reduced  the  base  price  from 
3.30c.  to  3.15c.  and  the  change  carries  the  narrow  light 
gage  material,  for  some  time  held  at  a  premium  over 
the  easily  rolled  sizes,  to  the  same  level.  Independent 
makers  of  cold  rolled  strips  have  receded  from  the 
5.25c.  base  to  oc,  thus  matching  the  Steel  Corporation 
base.  In  both  cases,  the  revision  includes  tonnage  on 
the  books  of  makers  entered  at  higher  prices. 

In  a  broad  way,  the  question  of  prices  is  paramount 
with  buyers  today,  as  it  was  bound  to  be  as  they  neared 
the  end  of  their  orders  with  the  mills  and  began  to 
sound  the  market  on  future  supplies.  Efforts  now  are 
being  made  to  introduce  the  probable  increase  in  costs 
as  a  result  of  the  elimination  of  the  12-hr.  day  in  the 
steel  industry  as  a  reason  why  at  least  present  prices 
must  be  maintained.  It  is  estimated  that  this  change 
will  add  at  least  $2  per  ton  and  possibly  more  to  the 
cost  of  making  steel  and  it  is  argued  this  increase 
cannot  be  assumed  by  the  steel  manufacturers. 

The  stabilizing  effort  in  pig  iron  prices  here  has  not 


been  successful  as  yet.  Important  producers  are  not 
deviating  from  quotations,  but  by  adhering  to  what 
they  regard  as  fair  prices,  they  appear  to  be  merely 
"holding  the  umbrella"  for  those  who  have  iron  they 
want  to  move.  Still  lower  prices  have  been  reached 
within  the  week  under  review  on  basic  and  foundry 
grades.  There  is  better  balance  between  supply  and 
demand  in  the  coke  market  and  the  price  is  slightly 
firmer.  No  further  decline  is  observed  in  the  better 
grades  of  scrap,  but  light  material  still  is  very  weak 
and  hard  to  move. 

The  Carnegie  Steel  Co.  on  Aug.  2  put  out  its  second 
Lucy  stack  in  Pittsburgh  and  now  is  making  iron  in 
46  furnaces  out  of  a  total  of  59.  This  is  a  net  loss  of 
7  furnaces  from  the  peak  point  reached  in  May  and 
maintained  through  June.  Clinton  Iron  &  Steel  Co., 
Pittsburgh,  probably  will  blow  out  its  furnace  next 
week,  and  it  is  reported  that  the  McKinney  Steel  Co., 
Cleveland,  will  soon  put  out  one  of  its  Josephine,  Pa., 
fui-naces.  Bessemer  steel  ingot  production  is  low  in  this 
and  nearby  districts,  but  open  hearth  furnace  activities 
show  no  material  decline. 

Pig  Iron.— Sales  of  basic  iron  last  week  at  $24, 
Valley  furnace,  are  reported  to  have  absorbed  all  the 
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iron  available  at  that  figure.  Lately  the  offers  at  that 
g-rade  have  been  at  $24.50,  and  there  was  one  sale  of 
2000  tons  to  a  producer  having  a  large  contract  to  fill 
at  $25.  This  iron  cannot  run  above  1  per  cent  in  silicon, 
nor  below  1  per  cent  in  manganese,  and  there  are  a  few 
producers  who  will  not  take  the  business  except  at  the 
full  quotations.  Most  makers  are  holding  to  $25,  Val- 
ley furnace,  for  basic,  but  outside  of  an  inquiry  for 
2000  tons  from  the  Edgewater  Steel  Co.,  Edgewater, 
Pa.,  there  is  no  business  in  sight,  as  other  users  sup- 
plied their  present  requirements  from  the  low  priced 
offerings  of  last  week.  The  regular  market  price  of 
$26.50,  Valley  furnace,  on  Bessemer  iron  is  well  ob- 
served, although  600  tons  for  last  quarter  shipment 
was  secured  by  a  local  melter  at  $26.  There  was 
another  sale  of  this  grade  of  500  tons  and  other  lots 
aggregating  about  200  tons,  all  at  the  full  price.  The 
business  done  establishes  the  quotable  market  at  $26 
to  $26.50.  As  low  as  $24.50  for  No.  2  foundry  at  Valley 
furnace  has  been  made  to  consumers  in  the  past  week, 
and  brokers  have  been  able  to  buy  as  low  as  $24;  on 
the  other  hand,  there  have  been  sales  up  to  $26  for  the 
base  grade,  but  usually  in  small  lots  and  then  of  a 
brand  which  the  melters  must  have  for  their  mixes. 
Warren  Tool  &  Forge  Co.,  Warren,  Ohio,  is  in  the  mar- 
ket for  1000  tons  of  malleable  iron;  quotations  of  $25.50 
and  $26  have  not  proved  interesting,  since  iron  of  this 
grade  still  is  to  be  had  as  low  as  $24.50.  W.  P.  Snyder 
&  Co.  make  the  average  price  of  basic  iron  shipped 
from  Valley  furnaces  in  July  $24.75  and  of  Bessemer 
$26.70. 

We  quote  Valley  furnace,  the  freight  rate  for  de- 
livery to  the  Cleveland  or  Pittsburgh  district  being 
$1.76  per  gross  ton: 

Basic     $24.00  to  $25.00 

Bessemer    26.50 

Gray  forge    24.00  to    25.50 

No.   2   foundry 24.50  to    26.00 

No.   3  foundry 24.00  to    25.50 

Malleable    24.50  to    25.50 

Low      phosphorus,      copper      free 

(nominal)     33.00 

Ferroalloys. — Interest  in  supplies  on  the  part  of 
consumers  still  is  lacking,  because  they  are  amply  cov- 
ered by  conb-acts  and  there  are  no  delays  to  shipments. 
Prices  show  no  change,  but  they  are  merely  nominal. 
Some  resale  ferromanganese,  which  recently  was  of- 
fered at  $115,  Atlantic  seaboard,  without  finding  takers, 
now  is  available  at  $111.50,  or  $6  a  ton  below  the  public 
quotation  of  makers,  both  domestic  and  British.  No.  2 
furnace,  American  Manganese  Mfg.  Co.,  Dunbar,  Pa., 
now  on  foundry  iron,  will  be  turned  over  to  the  produc- 
tion of  spiegeleisen  late  this  week.  Prices  are  given 
on  page  371. 

Semi-Finished  Steel.— The  National  Tube  Co.  was 
a  recent  buyer  of  billets,  slabs  and  skelp,  taking  in  all 
about  25,000  tons,  and  so  far  as  can  be  learned  was 
unable  to  develop  lower  prices  than  recently  have  been 
quoted.  This  business  was  divided  between  a  Youngs- 
town  producer  and  one  located  to  the  east  of  Pitts- 
burgh. Although  the  local  steel-making  subsidiary  of 
the  Steel  Corporation  is  running  at  about  92  per  cent 
of  ingot  capacity,  it  apparently  is  not  getting  out 
enough  semi-finished  steel  for  its  own  requirements  and 
those  of  the  associated  companies,  since  the  American 
Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Co.,  although  not  a  buyer,  is  short  of 
open  hearth  sheet  bars.  Outside  of  this  activity,  the 
semi-finished  steel  market  is  as  quiet  as  it  has  been  at 
any  time  lately.  Finishing  mills,  which  do  not  produce 
their  own  steel,  are  getting  ample  supplies  on  require- 
ment contracts  and  this  obviates  the  necessity  of  open 
market  purchases.  The  market  is  still  quoted  at  $42.50, 
Pittsburgh  or  Youngstown,  on  billets,  sheet  bars  and 
.slabs,  and  while  reports  persist  that  lower  prices  can 
be  done,  there  is  nothing  in  the  way  of  sales  to  substan- 
tiate them.  Forging  billets  are  quoted  by  all  makers 
at  $47.50  base,  but  sales  are  few  and  small.  Skelp  holds 
at  2.40c.  and  wire  rods  at  $51  base.  Orders  and  speci- 
fications for  the  latter  are  light.  Prices  are  given  on 
page  371. 

Wire  Products. — New  business,  despite  the  fact  that 
inquiry  is  expanding,  still  lags  behind  shipments  on  old 
orders  with  most  makers  in  this  district.  It  is  claimed 
by  some  that  current  obligations  will  take  60  days  to 
complete  and  the  leading  interest  is  said  to  have  about 
90  days'  business  in  sight.     Jobbers,  however,  for  the 


first  time  in  several  months  are  building  up  their  stocks, 
indicating  a  heavier  movement  on  old  orders  than  was 
the  case  recently,  and  it  is  also  observed  that  some  mills 
which  were  not  anxious  for  business  a  short  time  ago, 
now  are  in  a  receptive  mood.  All  mills  here  are  adher- 
ing to  $3  base  per  keg  for  nails  and  $2.75  base  per  100 
lb.  for  plain  wire.  Some  shading  of  these  prices  is  re- 
ported in  the  southern  Ohio  territory  by  mills  local  to 
that  district,  but  it  is  reported  that  the  Colorado  Fuel 
&  Iron  Co.,  which  was  on  a  base  of  $2.90  for  nails,  ad- 
vanced is  price  to  $3  as  of  Aug.  1.  The  labor  situation 
is  slightly  easier  with  local  mills  and  there  has  been 
some  expansion  in  production.  Prices  are  given  on 
page  370. 

Steel  Rails. — The  local  standard  rail  unit  of  the 
Steel  Corporation  has  about  all  the  business  it  can 
handle  for  the  remainder  of  this  year  and  is  virtually 
out  of  the  market  for  additional  tonnages  for  shipment 
in  the  next  four  months.  There  is  more  interest  in 
light  rails  than  there  was  recently,  but  sales  remain 
small  and  competition  for  orders  is  rather  stiff,  al- 
though mills  rolling  these  sections  from  new  billets 
deny  going  under  2.25c.  base  for  25-  to  45-lb.  rails. 
We    quote   light   rails    rolled    from   new   steel    at 

2.25c.  base    (25-lb.   to   45-lb.);  those  rolled  from  old 

rails,    2.10c.    to   2.25c.    base    (12-lb.    to    45-lb.),    f.o.b. 

mill ;    standard    rails,    $43    per    gross    ton    mill,    for 

Bessemer  and  open-hearth  sections. 

Iron  and  Steel  Bars. — There  is  no  change  in  the  base 
price,  but  it  carries  with  very  prompt  delivery.  De- 
mands are  moderate  both  individually  and  in  the  ag- 
gregate. Iron  bars  are  holding  in  price,  but  are  not 
actively  sought. 

We  quote  soft  steel  bars,  rolled  from  billets,  at 
2.40c.  base;  bars  for  cold-finishing  of  screw  stock 
analysis,  $3  per  ton  over  base ;  reinforcing  bars, 
rolled  from  billets,  2.40c.  base  ;  refined  iron  bars, 
3.25c.  base,  in  carload  lots  or  more  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh. 

Tin  Plate. — Pressure  for  shipments  still  is  extremely 
heavy,  particularly  for  perishable  food  container  sizes. 
Much  tonnage  is  wanted  to  supplement  contract  ship- 
ments, but  actual  business  is  reduced  by  the  fact  that 
there  are  no  mills  in  a  position  to  take  on  more  busi- 
ness and  keep  the  promise  of  delivery  required.  Fourth 
quarter  prices  are  not  expected  to  be  any  lower  than 
those  now  ruling  and  if  steel  advances  on  account  of  the 
elimination  of  the  12-hr.  day,  an  advance  may  be  made. 
The  market  now  is  $5.50  per  base  box,  Pittsburgh,  with 
all  makers  at  that  price. 

Cold-Finished  Steel  Bars  and  Shafting. — Shipments 
on  old  orders  still  are  running  well  in  excess  of  new 
bookings,  but  evidently  most  makers  have  enough  or- 
ders in  sight  to  be  freed  of  the  necessity  of  actively 
soliciting  business,  since  deviations  from  the  regular 
market  price  of  3.25c.  base,  Pittsburgh,  are  virtually 
unknown,  except  in  the  case  of  one  mill  in  the  Middle 
West  and  one  in  the  East,  which  are  taking  business  at 
3.15c.  The  recently  adopted  extras  for  quality,  size, 
cutting,  etc.,  now  effective  add  roughly  about  $5  per 
ton  to  the  cost  of  hot-rolled  bars  and  are  another  factor 
in  the  maintenance  of  prices.  These  changes,  how- 
ever, were  anticipated  in  cold-finished  bars,  which  prob- 
ably explains  the  absence  of  efforts  to  advance  the  lat- 
ter. Ground  shafting  holds  at  3.65c.  base,  f.o.b.  mills 
for  car  lots. 

Hot-Rolled  Flats. — These  products  are  slow  of  sale 
and  not  especially  active  in  the  matter  of  specifications, 
although  expansion  of  activities  among  automobile 
parts  manufacturers  is  helping  strips  to  some  extent. 
There  has  been  a  general  reduction  among  independents 
from  3.30c.,  base,  to  3.15c.,  and  it  is  understood  that  con- 
tracts written  at  the  higher  prices  have  been  revised  to 
the  lower  figure.  This  change  also  carries  the  light  nar- 
row material,  which  for  some  time  has  commanded  a 
premium  over  the  easily  rolled  gages  and  widths,  to 
3.15c.  Reports  persist  of  sales  of  vride  strips  as  low  as 
3c.,  base.   Prices  are  given  on  page  370. 

Tubular  Goods. — While  some  steel  pipe  makers  claim 
that  new  orders  in  July  balanced  shipments,  such  a 
claim  is  an  exception  rather  than  the  rule.  New  de- 
mands from  the  oil  industry  still  are  tapering  and 
while  a  good  deal  of  material  is  being  shipped,  it  is 
largely  on  account  of  old  orders.  This  assertion  is  sub- 
stantiated by  the  fact  that  some  mills  now  can  make 
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deliveries  of  lap-welded  pipe  as  promptly  as  30  days, 
while  the  most  distant  delivery  that  is  promised  of 
about  four  to  six  weeks  is  about  twice  as  prompt  as  the 
mills  were  promising  a  short  time  ag-o.  In  the  butt- 
welded  sizes  the  situation  is  relatively  stronfjer,  since 
the  demand  has  held  out  more  persistently  and  the  mills 
have  not  had  cancellations  to  enable  them  to  catch  up 
with  their  obligations.  Wrought  iron  pipe  mills  have 
reduced  their  order  books  to  a  point  where  they  can 
make  very  prompt  deliveries  on  new  business.  Boiler 
tubes  are  moving  freer  on  old  than  new  business.  Dis- 
counts are  given  on  page  370. 

Sheets. — A  substantial  expansion  in  the  specifica- 
tions for  automobile  sheets  is  the  outstanding  feature 
of  the  market  this  week.  Automobile  manufacturers 
have  completed  the  tests  of  their  new  1924  models  and 
have  had  sufficient  response  in  the  way  of  sales  to  re- 
lease orders  to  the  parts  makers.  There  has  not  been 
much  interruption  to  shipping  instructions  in  the  other 
finishes  and  buyers  still  are  taking  all  the  tonnage  due 
them  on  old  orders.  New  business  is  light,  however,  par- 
ticularly in  black  sheets,  and  the  report  persists  that 
several  mills  want  orders  in  that  grade  badly  enough 
to  go  below  the  regular  market  price  of  3.85c.  base  to 
get  them.  Some  interest  in  fourth  quarter  prices  is  be- 
ginning to  show.  It  is  probable  that  the  leading  inter- 
est will  not  announce  prices  for  that  period  until  after 
Labor  Day.  It  is  stated  that  the  elimination  of  the 
12-hr.  day  will  not  mean  much  if  any  change  in  sheet 
mill  costs,  since  over  90  per  cent  of  the  men  now  are 
•on  an  8-hr.  basis,  but  it  is  estimated  that  the  change 
in  the  working  time  in  the  steel  plants  will  add  at  least 
$2  a  ton  to  the  cost  of  steel  and  this  will  be  reflected 
in  sheet  prices.  There  is  no  certainty  that  the  shorter 
workday  will  be  fully  established  by  the  last  quarter  of 
the  year,  but  if  it  is  the  incident  increase  in  costs  will 
at  least  probably  mean  the  maintenance  of  present 
prices.  Mill  operations  are  expanding,  but  there  is  no 
corresponding  increase  in  production,  owing  to  the  high 
humidity,  which  has  reduced  the  efficiency  of  the  work- 
men.   Prices  are  given  on  page  370. 

Cold-Rolled  Strips. — There  has  been  a  general  reces- 
sion on  the  part  of  independent  makers  from  5.25c. 
base,  Pittsburgh,  to  5c.  The  latter  price  has  been  that 
of  the  American  Steel  &  Wire  Co.  for  several  weeks,  and 
lately  the  independents  have  been  finding  it  difficult  to 
obtain  more.  Remaining  third  quarter  tonnages  on  the 
books  of  independent  makers  will  share  in  this  cut  of 
•■$5  per  ton. 

Structural  Material. — ^Demands  upon  local  mills  are 
not  keeping  pace  with  the  deliveries  of  old  orders  and 
the  price,  though  unchanged,  is  more  of  a  spot  than  a 
future  delivery  quotation  than  it  was  recently. 
Structural  shops  in  the  district  are  finishing  their  jobs 
:more  rapidly  than  they  are  getting  new  ones,  and 
better  delivery  promises  are  being  offered  and  some 
shops  need  work  sufficiently  to  go  pretty  low  to  get 
awards.    Plain  material  prices  are  given  on  page  370. 

Plates. — Tank  inquiries  are  productive  of  a  lively 
inquiry  for  plates,  but  builders  here  are  not  far  enough 
along  with  old  orders  to  guarantee  the  delivery  de- 
.■manded  and  are  getting  practically  none  of  the 
business.  Local  mills  have  been  helped  by  the  inability 
■of  Western  mills  to  take  business  offered.  The  price 
■is  unchanged  at  2.50c.,  base,  Pittsburgh,  but  this  price 
•carries  quick  delivery.    Prices  are  given  on  page  370. 

Bolts,  Nuts  and  Rivets. — Business  in  bolts  and  nuts 
is  slow,  both  as  regards  orders  and  specifications. 
There  is  considerable  anxiety  for  orders  on  the  part 
•of  makers,  as  is  indicated  by  quotations  of  50,  10,  10 
and  5  per  cent  ofl"  list  for  large  machine  bolts.  Price 
•cutting  in  a  market  like  the  present  one  only  serves  to 
make  buyers  more  cautious.  The  rivet  market  also  is 
rather  unsettled  by  the  fact  that  the  leading  Cleveland 
maker  is  going  $5  per  ton  below  the  price  of  local 
makers  to  get  orders.  Local  makers  claim  they  have 
not  met  the  Cleveland  price  and  they  cannot  do  so 
without  loss  with  the  cost  of  steel  bars  higher  as  a 
-result  of  the  increased  extras  for  size,  etc.,  recently 
•established.  It  is  apparent,  however,  that  on  new 
'business  $3.25,  base,  for  heavy  structural  rivets  is  both 


maximum  and  extreme.    Prices  and  discounts  are  given 
on  page  370. 

Track  Fastenings — Fair  demand  is  noted  for  small 
lots  of  large  railroad  spikes,  but  actual  orders  for 
small  spikes  still  are  light  though  inquiry  is  said  to 
be  better.     Prices  are  given  on  page  371. 

Coke  and  Coal. — Production  of  beehive  oven  furnace 
coke  is  more  nearly  in  balance  with  the  demand  and, 
while  there  are  occasional  sak>s  of  "distress"  tonnages 
as  low  as  $4.25,  the  real  market  so  far  as  an  assured 
supply  is  concerned  no  longer  is  below  $4.50  per  net 
ton  at  oven.  A  local  steel  company,  not  making  its 
entire  requirements  in  its  own  ovens,  paid  the  latter 
price  on  a  week's  su7)ply.  Some  interest  is  beginning 
to  show  in  fourth-quarter  contracts  and  one  involving 
10,000  tons  a  month  is  reported  to  have  been  closed 
at  $5  net  to  the  producer.  On  monthly  contracts  or 
for  the  remainder  of  the  present  quarter,  most  pro- 
ducers now  regard  $5  as  minimum.  Plenty  of  spot 
foundry  coke  is  available  at  $5.25  to  $5.75,  although 
the  demand  is  heavier  than  it  has  been.  The  coal 
market  is  steadier,  but  not  much  strengthened  by  a 
still  low  state  of  production.  It  is  doubtful  that  pro- 
duction of  commercial  mines  now  is  50  per  cent  of 
capacity,  but  there  is  no  shortage.  Mine  run  steam 
coal  still  ranges  from  $1.65  to  $2,  and  mine  run  gas 
and  coking  coal  from  $2.25  to  $2.35,  although  the  latter 
price  lately  has  been  more  of  an  asking  than  a  selling 
price.  Steam  slack  commands  from  $1.35  to  $1.40  and 
gas  slack  about  $1.50. 

Old  Material. — Small  purchases  of  heavy  melting 
steel  for  delivery  at  Midland,  Pa.,  seem  to  .have  steadied 
the  market  on  that  grade  at  the  prices  of  a  week  ago, 
but  the  market  is  as  weak  as  ever  on  the  lighter  grades, 
particularly  those  for  blast  furnace  use,  which  are  ex- 
tremely hard  to  move.  The  principal  users  in  this  dis- 
trict are  embargoed  and  material  that  has  to  be  sold 
is  hard  to  place  at  any  price.  Steel  foundries  are  in  the 
market  for  the  better  grades  of  railroad  steel  and  for 
low  phosphorus  melting  stock  and  their  purchases  have 
imparted  some  strength  to  those  grades.  Evidently 
there  are  some  short  sales  to  be  covered,  since  offer- 
ings of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  Central  Region, 
brought  $18,  delivered,  for  heavy  melting  steel,  $22  for 
knuckles  and  couplers  and  $18.75  for  rails. 

We  quote  for  delivery  to  consumers'  mill  in  the 
Pittsburgh  and  other  dL-stricts  taking  the  Pittsburgh 
freight  rate  as  follows : 

Per  Gross  Ton 

Heavy   melting  steel $17.00  to  $17.50 

No.    1  cast,  cupola  size 21.00  to    21.50 

Rails  for  rolling,  Newark  and 
Cambridge,  Ohio ;  Cumberland. 
Md. ;   Huntington,  "W.   Va.,  and 

Franklin,  Pa 18.00  to    IS. 50 

Compressed  sheet  steel 15.50  to    16.00 

Bundles,    sheets,  sides  and  ends .  .    14.50  to    15.50 
Railroad  knuckles  and  couplers..    21.00  to    21.50 
Railroad  coil  and  leaf  springs...    21.00  to    21.50 
Low   phosphorus    bloom    and    bil- 
let  ends    23.00  to    23.50 

Low  phosphorus  plate  and   other 

material     22.00  to    22.50 

Railroad  malleable    20.00  to    20.50 

Steel  car  axles    21.00  to    21.50 

Cast  iron  wheels 18.00  to    18.50 

Rolled  steel   wheels    21.00  to    21.50 

Machine  shop   turnings 10.75  to    11.25 

.Sheet   bar  crops    20.00  to    21.00 

Heavy  steel   axle  turnings 13.50  to    14.00 

Short   .shoveling  turnings 13.00  to    13.50 

Heavy  breakable  cast 17.00  to    17.50 

Stove  plate   14.50  to    15.00 

Cast  iron  borings   13.00  to    13.50 

No.    1   railroad   wrought    14.00  to    14.50 

No.    2    railroad   wrought    17.00  to    17.50 


Increased  charges  for  heat  treating  axles  were  gen- 
erally established  in  May.  A  new  card  of  extras  was 
issued  superseding  one  dated  Jan.  1,  1921.  The  extra 
for  annealing  is  now  Ic.  per  lb.  against  0.5e.  and  the 
extra  for  quenching  and  tempering  1.8c.  against  Ic. 
obtaining  up  to  May.  The  base  price  of  axles  is  3c., 
Pittsburgh. 


Work  is  steadily  progressing  on  the  construction  of 
four  large  basic  open-hearth  furnaces  and  a  14-in.  con- 
tinuous merchant  mill  for  the  Inland  Steel  Co.  at  In- 
diana Harbor,  Ind.,  with  prospects  for  their  completion 
by  December.  The  remainder  of  the  company's  expan- 
sion program  has  not  yet  been  definitely  decided  upon. 
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Turn  in  Pig  Iron  Buying — Rail  Purchase?  for 
1924  Early  Possibility 

Chicago,  Aug.  7. — Pig-iron  buying  has  taken  a 
turn  for  the  better  and  a  fair  tonnage  for  both  early 
shipment  and  fourth-quarter  delivery  has  been  booked 
by  Chicago  district  furnaces.  A  St.  Louis  producer  has 
taken  orders  for  18,000  tons,  of  which  14,000  tons  was 
basic  and  the  remainder  malleable  and  foundry. 

The  finished  steel  situation  shows  no  material 
change.  Buying  is  on  a  somewhat  broader  scale,  the 
leading  mill  having  had  the  heaviest  orders  for  any 
week  in  three  months  and  the  best  specifications  since 
March.  Jobbers  also  note  a  gradual  improvement  in 
business,  particularly  from  the  metropolitan  centers  as 
contrasted  vrith  the  rural  districts.  Warehouse  busi- 
ness for  July  showed  a  gain  over  June.  Current 
shipments  from  mills  still  exceed  new  commitments, 
but  local  producers  still  have  comfortable  backlogs, 
one  mill  in  fact  being  farther  behind  on  deliveries  than 
at  the  first  of  the  year.  Sellers  believe  that  the  incep- 
tion of  a  buying  movement  is  at  hand  and  that  the 
stability  of  present  prices  is  assured,  if  indeed  the 
abandonment  of  the  12-hr.  day  does  not  necessitate 
advances.  In  this  connection  it  is  pointed  out  that 
the  transition  to  the  new  basis  of  operation  will  involve 
some  confusion,  which  will  tend  to  limit  production  for 
a  time. 

The  railroads,  which  have  been  the  heaviest  con- 
sumers of  finished  steel,  are  expected  to  continue  in 
that  role.  Most  of  the  carriers,  according  to  present 
indications,  will  place  orders  for  rails  for  1924  delivery 
between  now  and  Oct.  1.  Inquiries  for  60,000  tons  are 
now  pending.  No  further  oil  storage  tank  awards 
are  reported,  but  the  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  New  Jersey 
has  entered  the  market  for  29  tanks  for  erection  in 
the  East. 

Local  mill  and  blast  furnace  operations  are 
unchanged. 

Pig-iron.— Demand  has  picked  up  notably  during 
the  past  few  days  and  orders  ranging  from  carloads 
to  a  thousand  tons  have  been  placed.  Prices,  which 
have  been  very  weak,  are  now  showing  a  firmer 
tendency  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  Northern  iron  can 
be  bought  at  better  than  .$27,  base,  Chicago  furnace. 
In  fact,  carload  lots  are  bringing  as  high  as  $27.50, 
base.  It  is  too  early  to  determine  whether  current 
activity  in  the  market  is  a  mere  flash  in  the  pan  or 
whether  it  marks  the  inception  of  a  buying  movement, 
but  in  view  of  heavier  buying  in  other  centers,  sellers 
feel  that  the  protracted  lull  has  come  to  an  end.  .A.niong 
inquiries  before  the  trade  may  be  mentioned  7.50  tons 
of  malleable  for  fourth-quarter  delivery  wanted  by  a 
Wisconsin  melter,  200  tons  of  foundry,  100  tons  of 
malleable  and  50  tons  of  10  per  cent  silvery  desired  by 
a  local  buyer  for  early  shipment  and  .500  tons  of 
foundry  for  a  Chicago  user  for  prompt  delivery.  A 
local  steel  interest  is  inquiring  for  500  tons  of  10  per 
cent  Bessemer  ferrosilicon.  A  local  melter  has  closed 
for  500  tons  of  charcoal  iron.  That  transportation 
difficulties  may  again  retard  deliveries  of  iron,  if  they 
do  not  in  fact  force  curtailment  of  production,  is  feared 
in  some  quarters,  .\lready  a  shortage  of  cars  is  being 
felt  in  certain  sections  of  Ohio  as  well  as  in  Tennessee 
and  the  situation  may  become  general  when  the  heavy 
fall  traffic  gets  under  way. 

Quotations  on  Northern  foundry  high  phosphorus 
malleable  and  ba.iic  irons  are  f.o.b.  local  furnace  and 
do  not  include  an  average  switching  charge  of  61c. 
per  ton.  Other  prices  are  for  iron  delivered  at  con- 
sumers' yards  or  when  so  indicated,  f.o.b.  furnace 
other  than  local. 

Lake  Superior  charcoal,  averaging 

sil.  1.50.  delivered  at  Chicago.  .$32.04  to  $32.15 
Northern  coke.  No.  1.  sil.   2.25  to 

2.7S     2T.50to    28.00 

Northern  coke,  foundry  No.  2,  sil. 

^.^il^'  S"   '■^" 27.00  to    27.50 

Malleable,  not  over  2.2E  sil 27.00  to    27.50 

Rfic    •••■.: 27.00  to    27.50 

High    phosphorus    27.00  to    27.50 

Southern  No.   2 30.01  to    31.01 

Low   pho.1.,   sil.    1    to   2   per   cent. 

copper  fre« 3J.00  to    35.00 

Silvery,  sil.  8  per  cent 39.29 


Ferroalloys. — A  local  melter  has  purchased  100 
tons  of  resale  spiegeleisen  at  a  concession  under  the 
prices  quoted  by  furnaces.  Otherwise  the  ferroalloys 
are  quiet. 

We  quote  80  per  cent  ferromanganese,  $125.06  to 

$125.88    for   all    deliveries;    50    per  cent   ferrosilicon, 

$88  to  $90,  delivered;  spiegeleisen,  18  to  22  per  cent, 

$53.58,  delivered. 

Structural  MateriaL^ohn  Griffiths  &  Son,  Co.,  Chi- 
cago, is  low  bidder  on  the  general  contract  for  a  sewage 
disposal  plant  to  be  built  by  the  Sanitary  District,  Chi- 
cago, involving  750  tons.  Bridges  for  this  project,  on 
which  separate  bids  will  be  taken,  are  said  to  require 
more  than  2000  tons  additional.  There  have  been  few 
structural  steel  lettings  during  the  week,  but  fabri- 
cators are  placing  stock  orders  with  the  mills  more 
freely  than  for  several  weeks.  Some  business  on  which 
prompt  shipment  is  desired  is  going  to  mills  East  of 
Chicago. 

The  mill  quotation  on  plain  material  is  2.60c.    to 

2.70c.,     Chicago.       Jobbers    quote     3.30c.     for    plain 

material  out  of  warehouse. 

Plates.— The  Sinclair  Crude  Oil  Purchasing  Co., 
which  last  week  placed  60  oil  storage  tanks,  is  expected 
to  place  additional  tank  orders.  In  the  aggregate,  de- 
mand for  plates  is  still  light,  although  orders  and 
specifications  received  by  local  mills  are  the  best  in  sev- 
eral weeks. 
The 

Jobber; 
Preliminary  Sec  Chicago  Iron  and  Steel  Market 

Reinforcing  Bars. — The  John  Griffiths  &  Son  Co., 
Chicago,  submitted  the  low  bid  on  the  general  contract 
for  the  north  side  sewage  disposal  plant  to  be  built  by 
the  Sanitary  District,  Chicago.  Lettings  of  bars  of 
more  than  100  tons  are  few  and  smaller  awards  are  also 
less  numerous  than  earlier  in  the  year.  Approximately 
1000  tons  of  bars  for  the  Illinois  road  work  is  pending, 
and  the  State  is  now  taking  bids  on  lots  of  500  to  1000 
tons  twice  a  month  instead  of  taking  figures  every  six 
weeks  as  formerly.  The  taking  of  bids  on  the  freight 
house  for  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy,  Chicago, 
involving  900  tons,  has  been  postponed  until  Aug.  18. 

Lettings  include: 


Co. 


Public   school.  "W^infield,  Iowa,   140  tons  to  Concrete  Steel 
State  bridge  work,  100  tons  to  Kalman  Steel  Co. 
Pending  business  includes: 

Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  freight  house,  Chicago.  900 
is,  taking  of  bids  postponed  until  Aug.  18. 
Illinois  road  work.   1000  tons. 
Clubhouse  for  Olympia  Fields  Golf  Club  near  Chicago,  200 


Bar.s. — Buying  of  soft  steel  bars  shows  slight  im- 
provement. There  has  been  increased  demand  during 
the  week  from  dealers  in  deformed  bars  and  inquiry 
from  other  sources  has  been  somewhat  more  active. 
Reports  from  Detroit  indicate  that  while  a  few  auto- 
mobile manufacttirers  continue  to  operate  at  capacity, 
most  of  them  show  a  slight  decline  in  production,  due, 
it  is  said,  to  changes  in  design.  Bar  iron  has  weakened, 
although  demand  shows  some  betterment.  Prices  now 
range  from  2.40c.  to  2.50c.,  Chicago  mill.  New  busi- 
ness in  rail  steel  bars  is  light.  The  new  extras  oh  this 
commodity  are  the  same  as  those  on  soft  steel  bars  for 
rounds,  squares,  flats  and  hexagons.  New  extras  on 
special  sections  have  not  yet  been  announced.  The  Chi- 
cago Heights  mill  of  the  Inland  Steel  Co.  will  close 
for  two  weeks  for  repairs  at  the  end  of  the  current 
week. 

Mill  prices  are:  Mild  steel  bars,  2.50c.  to  2.60c., 
Chicago  ;  common  bar  iron,  2.40c.  to  2.50c.,  Chicago ; 
rail  steel.  2.30c..  Chicago  mill. 

Jobbers  quote  3.20c.  for  steel  bars  out  of  ware- 
house. The  warehouse  quotation  on  cold-rolled  steel 
bars  and  shafting  is  4.55c  for  rounds  and  5.05c.  for 
flats,  squares  and  hexagons. 

Jobbers  quote  hard  and  medium  deformed  steel 
bars  at  3c.  base;  hoops.  4,55c,  ;  bands,  3,95c, 
Wire  Products. — The  summer  lull  still  persists  and 
new  business  is  limited,  but  sellers  look  forward  to  a 
revival  of  demand  toward  the  close  of  the  current 
month.  Indications  are  that  jobbers'  stocks  are  low 
and  that  retailers'  shelves  are  bare.  Pressure  for  de- 
liveries against  old  orders  is  still  felt  and  jobbers  report 
a  continuation  of  good  business,  particularly  in  indus- 
trial centers.  Demand  from  agricultural  sections,  of 
course,   is   normally   quiet  during   the   summer.     Mills 
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are  able  to  make  excellent  shipments  on  barbed  wire, 
but  some  of  them,  notably  the  leading  producers,  are 
still  as  much  as  six  weeks  behind  on  wire  nail  deliveries. 
For  mill  prices,  see  Finished  Iron  and  Steel,  f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh,  page  370. 

Wc  quiite  warohouso  prices  f.o.b.  ChlcaRO :  No.  6 
to  No.  9  bright  basic  wire,  $3.90  per  100  lb. :  extra 
for  black  annealed  wire,  l.'ic.  per  100  lb. ;  common 
wire  nails,  $3.80  per  100  lb.  ;  cement  coated  nails, 
$3.25  per  keg. 

Bolls  and  Nuts. — Although  demand  has  shown  no 
particular  improvement,  price  shading  is  less  general 
than  heretofore.  The  new  extras  on  soft  steel  bars  re- 
cently put  into  effect  by  the  mill.s  will  add  materially 
to  the  cost  of  bolt  and  nut  manufacture. 

Jobbers  quote  structural  rivets.  4c. ;  boiler  rivets, 
4.10c. ;  machine  bolts  up  to  %  x  4  in.,  45  and   .'i  per 
cent  off;   larger  sizes,    45   and   5   off;   carriage  bolts 
up  to  %   X  6  in.,  40  and  5  oft;  larger  sizes.  40  and  5 
off;  hot  pressed  nuts,  squares  and  hexagons,  tapped, 
$2.50  off;  blank  nuts,  $2.50  off;  coach  or  lag  screws, 
gimlet  points,  square  heads,  50  and  5  per  cent  off. 
Sheets. — The  market  is  still  quiet  and  it  is  a  ques- 
tion whether  prices   would   hold   if   inquiries   involving 
several  thousand  tons  should  appear.     Deviations  from 
ruling  quotations  are  still  of  an  exceptional  character 
owing  to  the  small  amount  of  business  coming  up  for 
consideration.    Orders  for  black  sheets  have  been  placed 
at  as  low  as  3.75c.  base  Pittsburgh,  and  a  few  lots  of 
galvanized  have  been  bought  at  4.90c.  and  4.95c.  base 
Pittsburgh.     Local  mills  being  committed  through  the 
quarter  are   not   actively   soliciting   business,  although 
their  customers  in  some  instances  are  pressing  them  to 
accept  additional  tonnage. 

Mill  quotations  are  3.S5c.  for  No.  28  black,  3c. 
for  No.  10  blue  annealed  and  5c.  for  No.  28  gal- 
vanized, all  being  Pittsburgh  prices,  subject  to  a 
freight  rate  to  Chicago  of  34c  per  100  lb. 

Jobbers  quote   f.o.b.    Chicago,    4.35c.    for   blue  an- 
nealed, 5.20c.  for  black  and  6.35c.  for  galvanized. 
Rails  and  Track  Supplies.— The  Norfolk  &  Western 
inquiry  for  50,000  tons  of  rails  for  delivery  at  the  rate 
of  5000  tons  a   month,   starting  in   September,   is  still 
before  the  trade.     This  road  is  also  in  the  market  for 
5000  tons  of  angle  bars  and  an  equal  tonnage  of  spikes 
and  bolts.     A  Western  road  has  put  out  an  inquiry  for 
10,000  tons  of  rails  for  1924  delivery,  and  most  other 
lines  are  expected  to  enter  the  market  for  their  next 
year's  rail  needs  between  now  and  the  first  of  October. 
The  Oregon  Short  Line  will  build  a  branch  line  from 
Rogerson,  Idaho,  to  Wells,  Nev.,  a  distance  of  98  miles, 
at  an  estimated  cost  of  $5,000,000.     The  Southern  Pa- 
cific has  placed  10,000  tons  of  tie  plates  with  the  Ten- 
nessee mill.     The  only  important  order  for  track  sup- 
plies taken  dui-ing  the  week  by  local  mills  was  2000  tons 
of  angle  bars.     Demand  for  light  rails  is  very  small. 
Standard    Bessemer    and    open-hearth    rails,    $43  ; 
light  rails,  rolled  steel.  2.25c.,  f.o.b.  makers'  mills. 

Standard  railroad  spikes.  3.25c.  mill ;  track  bolts 
with  square  nuts,  4.25c.  mill;  iron  tie  plates,  2.85c. 
mill ;  steel  tie  plates,  2.60c.,  f.o.b.  mill ;  angle  bars, 
2.75c.,  f.o.b.  mill. 

Jobbers  quote  standard  spikes  out  of  warehouse 
at  3.90c.  base  and  track  bolts  4.90c.  ba.se. 
Cast  Iron  Pipe.— Cleveland  will  take  bids  on  1000 
tons  of  water  pipe  Aug.  9.  South  Bend,  Ind.,  is  in  the 
market  for  400  tons  of  4  to  10  in.  Eloise,  Mich.,  will 
take  bids  Aug.  15  on  7200  ft.  of  4  to  8  in.  Independence, 
Iowa,  will  receive  bids  on  80  tons  of  4  and  6  in.  Defi- 
ance, Ohio,  has  awarded  65  tons  to  James  B.  Clow  & 
Sons.  The  market  is  quiet  and  without  important 
features. 

We  quote  per  net  ton.  f.o.b.  Chicago,  as  follows: 
Water  pipe,  4-in.,  $64.20;  6-in.  to  12-m.,  $60.20; 
above  12-in.,  $57.20  to  $59.20;  class  A  and  gas  pipe, 
$5  extra. 

Old  Material. — Although  consumers  are  showing 
more  interest  in  the  market  to  the  extent  that  they  are 
willing  to  buy  at  their  own  prices,  the  amount  of  ton- 
nage changing  hands  is  still  comparatively  small.  A 
steel  works  has  closed  for  a  few  thousand  tons  of  heavy 
melting,  and  there  has  been  some  slight  increase  in  the 
number  of  orders  received  for  other  grades  of  scrap, 
ranging  in  size  from  carloads  up  to  500  and  1000  tons 
each.  A  number  of  dealers  are  buying  more  freely  to 
fill  old  orders  and  this  is  regarded  as  an  indication  that 
they  feel  that  prices  are  scraping  bottom.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  note,  however,  that  additional  declines  have 
been  registered  on  numerous  grades  of  scrap  listed  be- 


w.     Railroad  offerings  include  the  Chicago  &  Eastern 

linois,  1200  tons,  and  the  Pere  Marquette,  3000  tons. 

We  quote  delivery  In  consumers'  yards,  Chicago 
and  vicinity,  all  freight  and  transfer  charges  paid, 
as  follows : 

Per  Gross  Ton 

Iron   rails    $22.00  to  $22.50 

Cast    Iron    car    wheels 19.50  to  20.00 

Relaying  rails,  56  and  60  lb 28.50  to  29.50 

Relaying  rails,  65  lb.  and  heavier  S2.00  to  35.00 

Rolled  or  forged  steel  oar  wheels  20.00  to  20.50 

Ralls  for  rolling 17.50  to  18.00 

!*teel  rails,  less  than  3  ft 19.00  to  19.50 

Heavy  melting  steel   16.00  10  16.50 

Frogs,    switches   and   guards   cut 

apart    16.00  to  16.50 

Shoveling   steel    16.75  to  16.25 

Drop  forge  flashings 10.00  to  lO.Sft 

Hydraulic   compressed  sheets 12.50  to  13.00 

Axle  turnings  13.00  to  13.50 

Steel  angle  bars 17.25  to  17.75 

Per  Net  Ton 

Iron  angle  and  splice  bars 22.00  to  22.50 

Iron  arch  bars  and  transoms 22.00  to  22.50 

Iron  car  axles 25.50  to  26.00 

Steel  car  axles 17.50  to  18.00 

No.    1    bushellng 12.50  to  13.00 

No.  2  bushellng   9.00  to  9.50 

Cut    forge    14.25  to  14.75 

Pipes  and   flues 9.50  to  10.00 

No.    1   railroad   wrought 14.00  to  14.50 

No.    2   railroad  wrought 14.25  to  14.75 

Steel   knuckles  and  couplers 18.50  to  19.00 

Coil   springs    19.00  to  19.50 

No.   1   machinery  cast 18.50  to  19.50 

No.    1    railroad   cast 17.50  to  18.00 

No.    1  agricultural   cast 17.00  to  17.50 

Low   phos.  punchings 16.00  to  16.50 

Locomotive  tires,  smooth    15.00  to  15.50 

Machine  shop  turnings    8.00  to  8.50 

Cast    borings    11.00  to  11.50 

Short   shoveling  turnings    11.00  to  11. 50 

Stove  plate   14.50  to  15.00 

Grate  bars    12.75  to  13.00 

Brake  shoes   14.00  to  14.50 

Ftailroad    malleable    19.00  to  19.50 

Agricultural    malleable    16.50  to  17.00 


Canadian  Scrap  Market 

Toronto,  Ont.,  Aug.  7. — With  a  state  of  almost 
stagnation  featuring  the  demand  for  iron  and  steei 
scrap  in  the  Canadian  market,  prices  have  again  been 
reduced  by  dealers.  This  reduction  ranges  from  $1  to 
$3  per  ton  and  takes  in  nearly  all  commodities  handled 
in  the  Toronto  market.  In  the  Montreal  market  the 
reductions  were  not  quite  so  pronounced  and  only  two 
or  three  articles  were  affected.  Despite  the  fact  that 
dealers  have  reduced  both  their  buying  and  selling 
prices,  this  has  caused  no  improvement  in  consumer 
demand.  Steel  plants  and  foundries  are  buying  only 
in  limited  tonnages  for  immediate  use  and  only  in  an 
isolated  case  has  a  consumer  bought  for  delivery  cov- 
ering the  third  quarter.  Canadian  dealers  are  offering 
the  following  prices  for  scrap. 

Dealers'  Buying  Prices,  Per  Gross  Ton 

Toronto        Montreal 
Gross  Tons 

Steel    turnings    $10.00  $9.00 

Machine  shop   turnings    10.00  9.00 

Wrought    pipe    8.00  8.00 

Rails      14.00  14.50 

No.  1    wrought  scrap    14.00  15.00 

Heavy    melting    steel 14.00  13.00 

Steel    axles    16.00  18.00 

Axles,  wrought  iron    18.00  22.00 

Net  Tons 

.Standard  car  wheels    15.00  16.00 

Malleable       scrap    15.00  16.00 

Stove   plate    15.00  16.00 

No.    1    machinery  cast 19.00  21.00 


Detroit  Scrap  Prices  Remain  Unchanged 

Detroit,  Aug.  7. — Melters  are  continuing  to  buy 
scrap  for  current  needs  only,  although  production 
schedules  are  set  for  third  quarter  in  automotive  lines. 
Stove  and  furnace  manufacturers  are  operating  on  an 
80  per  cent  basis.  Radiator  plants  are  about  at  ca- 
pacity. 

The  following  prices  are  quoted  on  a  gross  ton 
basis,  f.o.b.  cars  producers'  yards,  excepting  stove 
plate,  automobile  and  No.  1  machinery  cast,  which 
are  quoted  on  a  net  ton  basis: 

Heavy   melting    steel    $14.40  to  $15.00 

Shoveling  steel    14.50  to    16.50 

No.    1   machinery  cast    17.00  to    19.00 

Cast    borings     9.75  to    10.75 

Automobile   cast   scrap    21.00  to    23.00 

Stove  plate        14.00  to    16.00 

Hydraulic  compressed    11.50  to    12.50 

Turnings    7.25  to      8.25 

Flashings     9.50  to    10.50 
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New  York 


An  Active  Week  in   Pig  Iron,  with  Conces- 
sions Still  in  Evidence 

New  York,  Aug.  7. — Reliable  estimates  put  the 
total  of  pig  iron  bought  in  the  New  York  district  in 
the  past  week  at  close  to  20,000  tons.  As  a  result  of 
this  activity,  fewer  inquiries  are  now  'before  the  furnace 
companies  than  was  the  case  one  week  ago.  For  de- 
livery to  a  Connecticut  foundry,  the  tonnage  closed 
through  New  York  offices  amounts  to  2500  all  for 
August  delivery.  A  New  Jersey  buyer  closed  for  3000 
tons  for  September  and  October,  and  a  Jersey  City 
foundry  took  900  tons,  deliveries  running  from  Septem- 
ber to  November  inclusive.  For  the  various  plants  of 
a  pump  interest,  3000  tons  were  taken,  deliveries  to 
be  in  August  and  September.  An  electric  company  is 
reported  to  have  bought  2000  tons.  Other  transac- 
tions of  which  details  are  not  available  indicate  that 
one  or  two  large  companies  have  been  buying  recently 
on  a  considerable  scale  and  that  foundry  operations  are 
keeping  up  to  the  date  of  the  second  quarter.  While 
from  the  standpoint  of  sellei's  $25  is  regarded  as  the 
existing  base  price,  some  furnaces  are  still  inclined 
to  waive  the  customary  diiferentials  on  silicon  and 
competition  is  therefore  quite  active.  However,  the 
purchases  of  the  past  week  are  construed  as  indications 
of  the  judgment  of  a  number  of  large  melters  that  the 
market  is  at  least  nearer  the  point  of  stabilization, 
even  if  it  has  not  definitely  made  the  turn. 

We  quote  delivered  in  the  New  York  district  as 
follows,  having  added  to  furnace  prices  $2.27  freight 
from  eastern  Pennsylvania,  $4.91  from  Buffalo  and 
$5.44  from  Virginia: 

East.  Pa.  No.  IX  fdy.,  sil.  2.75  to  3.25 $27.77 

East.  Pa.  No.  2X  fdy.,  sil.  2.25  to  2.75 27.27 

East.  Pa.  No.   2.  sil.   1.75   to  2. 25. $27. 02  to  27.27 

Buffalo,  sil.  1.75   to  2.25 28.91  to  29.41 

No.  2X  Virginia,  sil.  2.25  to  2.75 32.94 

No.  2  Virginia,  sil.  1.75  to  2.25 32.44 

Ferroalloys. — Both  demand  and  inquiry  for  ferro- 
Tnanganese  is  entirely  absent  and  the  market  is  dead. 
The  only  interesting  feature  is  the  fact  that  the  July 
output  of  ferromanganese  from  American  blast  furnaces 
was  the  largest  this  year  at  over  26,400  tons.  The 
highest  previous  record  was  in  September,  1920.  There 
have  been  a  few  sales  of  carload  lots  of  spiegeleisen  at 
$47.50,  furnace,  but  there  is  almost  no  inquirj'.  No 
developments  are  heard  of  in  the  manganese  ore 
market.  One  seller  reports  inquiries  for  100  tons  of  50 
per  cent  ferrosilicon,  with  the  market  exceedingly  dull 
and  prices  unchanged  at  $82.50  to  $85,  delivered. 

Cast-iron  Pipe. — The  market  continues  active  and 
demand  has  been  such  that  many  makers  are  booked 
up  to  the  end  of  the  year  on  some  of  the  smaller  sizes 
of  pipe.  Even  on  the  larger  sections  deliveries  are 
reported  to  be,  as  a  rule,  well  into  November.  Few 
municipal  tenders  are  reported  current,  but  private 
bu>nng  is  still  good.  It  is  expected  by  those  in  close  touch 
with  the  situation  created  by  the  litigation  over  the 
award  of  20,500  tons  of  water  pipe  in  the  Philippine 
Islands  that  a  new  call  for  bids  will  be  issued  in  about 
a  month.  We  quote  per  net  ton,  f.o.b.  New  York,  in 
carload  lots,  as  follows:  6-in.  and  larger,  $62.30;  4-in. 
and  5-in.,  $67.30;  3-in.,  $77.30,  with  $5  additional  for 
Class  A  and  gas  pipe.  The  soil  pipe  market  continues 
weak  and  discounts  show  another  five-point  increase 
this  week.  At  present  prices  makers  claim  that  they 
are  facing  a  loss  on  every  ton  of  pipe  sold  and  are 
booking  practically  all  business  in  small  lots  for  ship- 
ment at  their  convenience.  At  the  prevailing  schedule 
makers  are  generally  refusing  to  consider  forward 
business.  We  quote  discounts  on  both  Northern  and 
Southern  makers,  f.o.b.  New  York,  in  carload  lots,  for 
prompt  shipment,  as  follows:  6-in.  standard,  39%  to 
40%  per  cent  off  list;  heavy,  49%  to  50%  per  cent  off 
list. 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel. — No  important  steel  ton- 
nage is  in  the  market  except  in  the  structural  field, 
which  is  the  active  feature  of  today's  steel  market.  A 
fresh  crop  of  inquiries  for  building  construction  is  up 
for  bids.     One   large   interest   estimates  that   about   a 


dozen  jobs,  none  less  than  1000  tons,  totaling  about 
33,000  tons,  may  be  placed  within  the  next  week  or 
two,  bids  having  gone  in  on  all  of  them.  In  addition 
there  are  many  small  jobs  of  50  to  a  few  hundred 
tons  not  included  in  the  above  total,  which  swell  today's 
active  structural  projects  in  the  New  York  district 
to  40,000  tons  or  more.  Some  estimates  run  as  high 
as  50,000  tons,  which  is  a  substantial  amount  of  work 
for  this  time  of  year.  New  inquiries  include  some 
sizable  jobs,  including  4000  tons  for  a  highway  bridge 
a  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J.,  3000  tons  for  a  girls'  commercial 
high  school  in  Brooklyn,  1100  tons  for  a  newspaper 
building  in  Philadelphia,  and  a  half  dozen  or  more 
apartment  houses  in  New  York.  Several  new  school- 
houses  are  soon  to  come  up  for  bids.  In  tank  work, 
still  an  active  feature  of  the  market,  the  Standard  Oil 
Co.  leads  with  an  inquiry  for  10,000  tons  for  erection 
at  Bayway,  N.  J.  Demand  for  steel  products  by 
manufacturing  consumers  is  not  in  large  proportion, 
most  of  the  inquiries,  of  which  there  is  an  increasing 
number,  being  for  small  lots  for  early  shipment.  Steel 
mill  representatives  report  their  situation  easy  so 
far  as  deliveries  are  concerned,  but  absolutely  firm  as 
to  prices.  Current  orders,  though  small,  are  filling 
in  gaps  in  rolling  schedules  and  encourage  the  mills 
to  believe  that  orders  will  increase  as  deliveries  on 
second  quarter  contracts  are  completed. 

We  quote  for  mill  shipments.  New  York  delivery, 
as  follows:  Soft  steel  bars,  2.74c.:  plates  and  struc- 
tural shapes,   2.S4c.  ;  bar  iron,  2.74c. 

Coke. — .As  a  result  of  lowered  production,  due  to 
the  unprofitable  prices  recently  made,  a  slight  stiffen- 
ing in  the  market  is  indicated.  However,  standard 
foundry  coke  is  still  available  at  $5.50  per  ton  for 
prompt  carloads.  Prompt  furnace  coke  graded  as 
standard  ranges  from  $4.50  to  $5.25  per  ton.  A  number 
of  producers  in  the  Connellsville  and  Latrobe  districts 
have  gone  out  rather  than  to  continue  concessions 
recently  made.  By-product  coke  is  still  quoted  at 
$11.34  to  $11.41,  Newark  and  Jersey  City. 

Old  Material. — Prices  continue  weak,  heavy  melting 
steel  showing  another  slight  decline  this  week.  No.  1 
yard  steel  is  now  bringing  not  to  exceed  $15.50  per  ton, 
delivered,  eastern  Pennsylvania.  Borings  and  turnings 
are  active  but  prices  are  extremely  weak,  some  dealers 
offering  as  low  as  $13.75  per  ton,  delivered,  eastern 
Pennsylvania.  Little  or  no  tonnage  is  reported  obtain- 
able at  such  offers  and  a  fair  estimate  of  the  buying 
price,  New  York,  is  $9  to  $10  per  ton  on  borings  and 
turnings,  $9.50  to  $10  on  machine  shop  turnings  and 
$9.50  to  $10  per  ton  on  cast  borings.  As  high  as  $13 
per  ton  is  being  offered  on  machine  shop  turnings,  de- 
livered, Phoenixville,  Pa.  Stove  plate  is  fairly  active. 
For  Harrisburg,  a  delivered  price  of  $17  per  ton  is 
being  paid.  Specification  pipe  is  stronger  and  up  50c. 
per  ton.  Dealers  are  quoting  as  high  as  $14.50  per  ton, 
delivered.  Lebanon,  Pa.,  on  pipe. 

Buying  prices  per  gross   ton.   New  York,   follow : 

Heavy  melting  steel,  yard $11.50  to  $12.00 

Steel     rails,      short     lengths,      or 

equivalent      12.50  to    13.00 

Rails  for  rolling 16.00  to    18.00 

Relaying  rails,    nominal 25.00  to    26.00 

Steel   car    axles 19.00  to    20.00 

Iron  car  axles 25.00  to    26.00 

No.   1   railroad  wrought 14.00  to    14.50 

Wrought    iron    track 13.50  to    14.00 

Forge  fire   9.50  to    10.00 

No.   1    yard  wrought,   long 13.00  to    13.50 

Cast    borings    (clean) 9.50  to    10.00 

Machine-shop   turnings    9.50  to    10.00 

Mixed  borings  and  turnings 9.00  to    10.00 

Iron  and  steel  pipe   (1   in.  diam., 

not  under  2  ft.  long) 10.25  to    10.75 

Stove  plate    12.75  to    13.25 

Locomotive   grate  bars 12.50  to    13.50 

Malleable   cast    frailroad) 18.00  to    19.00 

Cast-iron  car  wheels 17.00  to    18.00 

Prices  which  dealers  in  New  York  and  Brooklyn 
are  quoting  to  local  foundries  per  gross  ton  follow  : 

No.   1   machinery  cast $19.00  to  $20.00 

No.  1  heavy  cast  (columns,  build- 
ing materials,  etc.),  cupola  size  18.00  to    19.00 
No.  1  heavy  cast,  not  cupola  size  16.00  to    17.00 
No.  2  cast  (radiators,  cast  boilers, 

etc.)     16.00  to    17.00 

Warehouse  Business. — Warehouses  continue  to 
report  a  fairly  good  business,  activity  this  month  being 
about  on  a  par  with  the  average  of  July.  In  general, 
prices  are  fairly  firm  with  the  exception  of  quotations 
on  black  and  galvanized  sheets,  sales  of  which  are  still 
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loported  to  have  occurred  at  as  low  as  4.50c.  and  5.50c. 
per  11).,  base,  respectively.  Such  quotations  are  said  to 
be  more  isolated  this  week  than  in  the  several  previous 
weeks  and  a  fair  estimate  of  the  sheet  market  is 
probably  4.65c.  to  5.00c.  per  lb.  on  black  and 
S.OSc.  to  0.00c.  per  lb.  on  galvanized.  Sellers  of 
wrought  iron  and  steel  pipe  report  better  mill  ship- 
ments and  slightly  less  inclination  to  shade  scheduled 
prices.    We  quote  prices  on  page  388. 


St.  Louis 


Better    Buying    in    Pig   Iron — Notable    Steel 

Inquiries  From  Railroads 

St.  Louis,  Aug.  7. — Demand  has  been  better  than  for 
several  months,  and  orders  and  inquiries  were  more 
numerous  for  larger  tonnages  as  well  las  those  for  a 
carload  up  to  100  tons.  While  the  market  was  off  $1 
&  ton  earlier  in  the  week  on  Northern  iron,  it  is  now 
firmer,  with  an  expectation  of  a  slight  recovery  in  price. 
One  inquiry  before  the  market  was  for  5000  tons  of 
basic  iron  for  a  melter  in  the  St.  Louis  industrial  dis- 
trict. An  Indiana  melter  is  in  the  market  for  1000  tons 
of  malleable.  A  St.  Louis  melter  wants  200  to  400  tons 
of  malleable,  while  another  local  consumer  wants  200 
tons  of  high  silicon  iron.  Thei'e  are  scattering  inquiries 
for  carloads  and  upward,  amounting  to  300  tons.  The 
St.  Louis  Coke  &  Iron  Co.  sold  500  tons  to  a  local  melter 
who  is  negotiating  for  an  additional  500  tons  of  foun- 
dry iron.  The  same  maker  sold  2500  tons  of  off  grade 
basic  iron  in  scattering  lots  and  400  tons  of  other  grades 
to  melters  in  the  district.  Two  Southern  makers  are  now 
quoting  $24,  Birmingham,  and  this  may  be  said  to  be 
the  market,  although  others  are  quoting  higher  prices. 
A  noticeable  feature  here  is  that  melters  are  pressing 
makers  for  shipments  against  contracts  and  there  are 
very  few  holdups  of  shipments. 

We  quote  delivered  consumers'  yards,  St.  Louis, 
as  follows,  having  added  to  furnace  prices  $2.16 
freight  from  Chicago,  $3.28  from  Birmingham  (rail 
and  water),  $5.17  from  Birmingham,  all  rail,  and  81 
cents  average  switching   charge  from   Granite   City  ; 

Northern  fdy..  sil.   1.75   to  2.35 $29.16 

Northern  malleable,  sil.   1.75  to  2.25 29.16 

Basic     29.16 

Southern  fdy.,  sil.  1.75  to  2.25 29.17 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel. — Railroad  inquiries  were 
the  most  important  feature  of  the  market  during  the 
week.     These  inquiries  included: 

Missouri  Pacific  Railway,  400,000  tie  plates  for  75,  85  and 
90-lb.  rails,  about  2000  tons ;  miscellaneous  structural  ma- 
terial, 100  tons;  carload  of  bolts. 

Terminal  Railway  Association,  St.  Louis,  750  kegs  of 
spikes. 

Wabash  Railway,  carload  of  Are  box  plates. 
Cotton  Belt,  carload  of  plates. 
Fabricators  are  doing  a  good  business,  but  principally 
in  small  orders,  one  interest  here  reporting  the  sale  of 
700  tons  during  July  in  quantities  of  30  to  60  tons. 
The  small-order  business  is  continuing  in  August.  Job- 
bers continue  buying  only  from  hand  to  mouth. 

For  stock  out  of  warehouse  we  quote :  Soft  steel 
bars.  3.35c.  per  lb.  ;  iron  bars.  3.35c.  ;  structural 
shapes,  3.45c. ;  tank  plates.  3.45c. :  No.  10  blue  an- 
nealed sheets,  4.45c. ;  No.  28  black  sheets,  cold  rolled, 
one  pass,  5.20c. ;  cold  drawn  rounds,  shafting  and 
screw  stock,  4.45c.  ;  structural  rivets,  4.15c.  ;  boiler 
rivets,  4.25c. ;  tank  rivets,  -iV  in.  and  smaller,  50-5 
per  cent  off  list ;  machine  bolts,  45-5  per  cent ;  car- 
riage bolts,  40-5  per  cent;  lag  screws,  50-5  per  cent; 
hot  pressed  nuts,  square  or  hexagon  blank,  $2.50 ; 
and  tapped,  $2.50  off  list. 

Coke. — The  market  for  coke  generally  is  weak  be- 
cause of  overproduction.  Connellsville  coke  is  selling 
at  $5.75  to  $7  at  the  ovens.  A  better  demand  for  do- 
mestic coke  from  dealers  is  reported  by  by-product  con- 
cerns here. 

Old  Material. — A  few  specialties  show  advances  this 
week;  otherwise  the  list  is  unchanged.  Generally  there 
is  a  firmer  tone.  Rolling  mill  grades  are  being  sought, 
with  only  a  few  inquiries  for  melting  grades.  Dealers 
have  about  covered  all  of  their  short  interests  and  are 
showing  confidence  in  the  market  by  buying  to  lay 
down.    They  feel  that  theire  will  be  more  activity  within 


the  next  thirty  days.    The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  is  out  with 

a  list  of  21,000  tons  of  old  material. 

We  quote  dealers'  prices  f.o.b.  consumere'  works, 
St.  Louis  Industrial  district  and  dealers'  yards,  as 
follows : 

Per  Gross  Ton 

Iron   rails    $16.00  to  $16.50 

Ralls    for  rolling; 17.50  to  18.00 

Steel  rails  less  than  3  ft 18.50  to  19.00 

Relaying  rails,  60  lb.  and  under,  .    26.00  to  27.00 

Relaying  rails,  70  lb.  and  over.  .  .    33.50  to  34.50 

Cast  iron  car  wheels 18.00  to  18.50 

Heavy    melting  steel 16.50  to  17.00 

Heavy  shoveling   steel 16.50  to  17.00 

Frogs,    swltojies   and   guards   cut 

apart    16.50  to  17.00 

Per  Net  Ton 

Heavy  axles  and  tire  turnings. . .    12.75  to  13.25 

Steel  angle  bars 15.25  to  15.75 

Iron  car  axles 27.00  to  27.50 

Steel  car  axles 21.00  to  21.50 

Wrought  iron   bars  and   transoms  21.00  to  22.00 

No.    1    railroad   wrought 15.00  to  15.50 

No.    2   railroad   wrought 16.50  to  17.00 

Railroad  springs 19.00  to  19.50 

Cast  Iron  borings 12.50  to  13.00 

No.    1   busheling 16.00  to  16.50 

No.   1   railroad  cast 18.00  to  18.50 

No.   1  machinery  cast 18.50  to  19.00 

Railroad  malleable 17.00  to  17.50 

Machine  shop  turnings 11.50  to  12.00 

Champion    bundled   sheets 9.00  to      9.60 


Birmingham 


Pig  Iron  Buying  Dull,  but  No  Disposition  to 
Curtail  Production 

Birmingham,  Aug.  7. — The  Birmingham  pig  iron 
market  may  be  summed  up  as  follows:  All  Birming- 
ham district  makers  and  all  other  makers  continue 
holding  for  $27  and  make  scattering  sales  for  prompt 
Southern  delivery.  They  do  not  mark  down  at  all, 
because  there  has  been  no  purchasing  movement  and 
any  drop,  they  say,  would  mean  another.  The  one- 
stack  maker  offering  remainder  of  third-quarter  make 
over  a  month  ago  at  $25  and  reducing  base  two  weeks 
ago  to  $24,  had  on  the  first  of  the  month  an  unsold  quar- 
ter make  of  1500  tons,  showing  that  it  had  taken  five 
to  six  weeks  to  dispose  of  18,000  to  20,000  tons  on 
a  $24  and  $25  base.  A  leading  maker  expressed  the 
attitude  to  a  nicety,  saying:  "We  stand  pat  and 
shall  so  long  as  we  move  the  iron."  Some  iron,  about 
200  tons,  was  sold  in  St.  Louis  at  $24.50.  It  was  a 
resale  transaction  based  on  iron  bought  two  months 
ago  from  one  of  the  makers  now  holding  at  $27.  The 
maker  selling  at  $24  has  booked  some  iron  for  fourth 
quarter  in  conjunction  with  that  taken  for  third  quar- 
ter. He  will  be  out  of  market  as  soon  as  all  third- 
quarter  capacity  is  taken.  There  seems  to  be  no 
disposition  to  curtail  production.  Alabama  produc- 
tion in  the  seven  months  of  the  year  was  1,680,000  tons, 
an  increase  over  1922  of  47  per  cent,  and  is  at  a 
rate  of  2,880,000  tons  a  year,  compared  with  the  record 
of  2,950,000  tons  in  1917.  Soil  pipe  factory  hold-ups 
are  the  principal  cause  of  yard  accumulations  in  July. 
No  perceptible  decrease  in  melt  in  the  South  is  else- 
where  noticeable. 

We  quote  per  gross  ton  f.o.b.  Birmingham  district 

furnaces  as  follows : 

Foundry,    silicon    1.75    to    2.25..  $24.00 

Basic      $23.00  to     26.00 

Charcoal,   warm  blast   33.00   to     34.00 

Finishing  Mills. — Wire  drawing  mills  report  slight 
improvement  in  new  business  with  indications  of  in- 
creased briskness  in  the  near  future.  Operations  re- 
main on  full  turn  on  back-log  of  orders  covering  five 
to  si.x  weeks.  Tennessee  company  finishing  mills  op- 
erate at  the  accustomed  capacity  with  the  new  mer- 
chant bar  mill  at  about  6000  tons  a  month.  The  Ten- 
nessee company  turns  out  an  average  of  25  steel  cars 
daily.  Cotton  ties  are  brisk.  Structural  steel  shops 
have  all  they  can  handle. 

Cast  Iron  Pipe. — The  American  Cast  Iron  Pipe  Co. 
has  booked  350  tons  for  Rio  Grand,  Porto  Rico;  680 
tons  for  Rosedale,  Kan.,  and  1153  tons  for  Los  Angeles. 
The  United  States  Cast  Iron  Pipe  Co.  has  booked  700 
tons  for  De  Land,  Fla.;  800  tons  for  Van  Buren,  Ark., 
and  5000  ft.  for  a  Birmingham  utility,  all  specifying 
De  Lavaud  pipe.     The  base  is  $49.     Soil  pipe  is  dull, 
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with  a  half  dozen'shops  down  and  the  price  $50  to  $55 

base. 

Old    Material.— The    scrap    market    has    been    very 

dull   and   outgo   from   yards   has   been   at  a   minimum. 

Prices   are  barely   maintained. 

We  quote  per  gross  ton  f.o.b.  Birmingham  district 
yards,  nominal  prices,  as  follows : 

Old  steel  rails $16.00  to  $18.00 

No.   1  steel 1400  to    16.00 

No.  1  cast 20.00  to    21.00 

Tram  car  wheels 20.00  to    21.00 

Car  wheels   19.00  to    20.00 

Stove  plate   15.00  to    16.00 

Machine  shop  turnings 10.00  to    12.00 

Cast  iron  borings 10.00  to    12.00 

Eastern  interests  are  still  at  work  on  a  project  for 
purchase  of  the  properties  of  the  Pratt  Consolidated 
Coal  Co.,  which  they  have  several  times  tried  to  acquire 
during  the  past  year.  It  is  understood  that  the  deal 
was  twice  within  an  ace  of  going  through  when  un- 
expected deaths  of  interested  parties  interrupted.  The 
Pratt  Consolidated  Coal  Co.  has  not  given  an  option 
but  named  a  price  at  which  it  will  sell.  This  is  under- 
stood to  be  from  $7,000,000  upward.  This  company  was 
the  largest  independent  producer  in  Alabama  prior  to 
organization  of  the  De  Bardeleben  Coal  Corporation 
on  a  merger  of  the  Empire,  Corona  and  De  Bardeleben 
Coal  companies. 


Cincinnati 


Dips  Last  Week  in  Both  Southern  and  North- 
ern Pig  Iron 

Cincinnati,  Aug.  7. — The  market  is  showing  a 
little  more  activity,  and  some  fair  sales  of  pig  iron  were 
made  last  week.  This  activity  may  have  been  caused 
by  the  fact  that  one  furnace  in  southern  Ohio  offered  a 
limited  tonnage  on  the  basis  of  $25.50,  and  melters  felt 
that  this  price  was  a  good  one.  On  the  other  hand,  evi- 
dence is  not  lacking  that  stocks  in  foundry  yards  are 
pretty  well  used  up,  and  melters  in  order  to  run  have 
found  it  necessary  to  buy  iron.  The  buyers,  however, 
are  cautious,  and  orders  placed  are  genei-ally  for  only 
enough  iron  to  keep  running  for  30  days.  There  is  lit- 
tle inclination  on  the  part  of  melters  to  cover  for 
third  or  last  quarter.  Prices  are  inclined  to  firm  up. 
In  southern  Ohio  it  is  said  that  $26  is  the  minimum  to- 
day. Last  week,  however,  $25  could  be  done  on  an  at- 
tractive lot,  with  $25.50  being  quoted  on  lots  up  to  200 
tons.  The  furnace  making  this  price,  however,  ad- 
vanced its  price  to  $26,  and  this  appears  to  be  the  low- 
est price  at  which  iron  can  be  had  today  from  the  Iron- 
ton  district.  An  Indianapolis  melter  is  reported  to 
have  bought  2000  tons  of  malleable  iron  from  a  Lake 
front  steel  making  interest  at  $26.77  delivered,  or  less 
than  $24  Ironton  basis,  and  an  eastern  Indiana  melter 
is  reported  to  have  bought  500  tons  at  approximately 
the  same  figure.  A  southern  Ohio  melter  bought  500 
tons  at  $25.50  Ironton,  and  numerous  sales  of  lots  rang- 
ing from  car  loads  to  200  tons  were  made  at  $25.50 
and  $26.  On  Southern  iron  there  is  little  to  report,  al- 
though it  is  said  that  small  tonnages  of  high  silicon 
iron  were  sold  at  a  price  that  figures  back  to  $23.50 
Birmingham.  The  open  quotation  is  still  $24,  but  on  an 
attractive  tonnage  it  is  said  that  this  price  can  be 
beaten.  With  Northern  iron  selling  at  $26,  there  is 
little  chance  of  Southern  iron  coming  north  of  the  Ohio 
at  today's  prices.  We  note  one  sale  of  700  tons  of  Ten- 
nessee iron  at  $24  Birmingham.  There  is  no  activity  in 
basic  or  Bessemer.  An  inquiry  for  1000  tons  of  silvery 
is  expected  to  come  out  this  week.  Silvery  producers 
are  looking  for  a  stronger  market  during  the  fourth 
quarter,  and  at  least  one  of  them  will  not  quote  present 
prices  for  this  delivery. 

Ba.scd  on  freight  rates  of  $4.05  from  Birmingham 
and   $2.27  from  Ironton,   we  quote   f.o.b.  Cincinnati: 

Southern  coke,  sil.  1.75  to  2.25   (base) $28.05 

Southern    coke,    sil.    2.25    to    2.75     (No.    2 

soft)    28.55 

Ohio  silvery,  8  per  cent 36.77 

-•Southern  Ohio  coke,  sil.  1.75  to  2.25  (No.  2)   28.27 

Basic   Northern    27.27 

Malleable   28.27 


Sheets. — An  improved  demand  is  reported.  Automo- 
bile body  and  lamp  manufacturers  have  placed  some 
fair  sized  orders  this  week,  and  reports  indicate  that 
operations  this  fall  will  be  just  as  heavy  in  this  line  of 
manufacture  as  was  the  case  in  the  first  half.  While 
reports  are  heard  of  black  sheets  being  offered  at  3.75c., 
this  price  could  only  be  done  on  larger  tonnages,  and 
from  only  one  mill  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State. 
Blue  annealed  and  galvanized  prices  are  firm,  and 
strength  is  also  shown  in  the  quotations  on  automobile 
body  sheets. 

Cast  Iron  Pipe. — There  seems  to  be  no  let-up  in  buy- 
ing. Covington,  Ky.,  has  placed  210  tons  with  a  nearby 
producer.  Cincinnati  will  take  bids  Aug.  13  on  100 
tons,  and  Newport,  Ky.,  will  take  bids  Aug.  16  on  2800 
ft.  of  16-in.,  or  about  250  tons. 

Warehouse  Business. — Local  jobbers  report  business 
fair,  though  not  so  brisk  as  in  June  or  July.  August 
usually  is  a  quiet  month,  so  not  much  significance  is 
attached  to  the  slump.  Prices  continue  as  last  quoted, 
and  there  is  no  evidence  at  hand  of  reduction  being 
made. 

Cincinnati  jobbers  quote :  Iron  and  steel  bars, 
3.50c.  ;  reinforcing  bars,  3.60c.  :  hoops,  4.55c. ;  bands, 
4.25c.;  shapes,  3.60c.;  plates,  3.60c.;  cold-rolled 
rounds.  4.50c. ;  cold-rolled  flats,  squares  and  hexa- 
gons, 5c.  ;  No.  10  blue  annealed  sheets,  4.25c.  ;  No. 
2S  black  sheets,  5.35c.;  No.  28  galvanized  sheets, 
6.35c.  ;  No.  9  annealed  wire.  $3.60  per  100  lb.  ;  com- 
i»on  wire  nails,  $3.60  per  keg  base. 

Tool  Steel. — A  slight  improvement  is  noted  in  the 
demand  for  tool  steel.  Sales  during  the  month  of  July 
fell  off  sharply  from  June,  but  evidences  are  not  lack- 
ing of  better  demand  to  come.  Prices  are  steady  at  75c. 
to  95c.  per  lb.  for  18  per  cent  tungsten  steel. 

Finished  Materials. — .There  is  a  continued  fair  de- 
mand for  finished  materials  in  small  tonnages.  While 
two  to  three  weeks  delivery  on  plates  is  now  being 
freely  offered,  there  is  no  evidence  of  lower  prices  than 
2.o0c.,  Pittsburgh,  being  made.  Some  plates  are  being 
shipped  into  this  district  from  eastern  Pennsylvania 
mills.  On  bars  there  is  little  current  activity,  and  while 
most  niills  are  reported  to  be  booked  for  six  to  eight 
weeks  ahead,  one  of  the  independent  mills  was  quot- 
ing bars  in  this  market  for  two  weeks'  delivery  at  a 
2.65c.  basis.  Shapes  are  in  fair  demand.  There  is  little 
activity  in  wire  products,  with  the  exception  of  nails, 
but  the  delivery  situation  is  reported  to  be  showing 
little  improvement.  Track  accessories  are  very  quiet. 
The  only  structural  project  of  importance  to  come 
up  was  for  a  power  plant  at  Omaha,  financed  by  Louis- 
ville capitalists.  Tank  builders  report  an  unprece- 
dented amount  of  work  on  inquiry  from  power  plant 
projects  throughout  the  country.  Reinforcing  bars  are 
fairly  active,  but  inquiries  run  generally  to  small  ton- 
nages. There  is  some  talk  of  prices  being  shaded  $2 
per  ton,  but  nothing  authentic  has  been  developed. 

Coke. — There  is  little  activity  in  either  furnace  or 
foundry  fuels.  Prices  of  New  River  coke  have  been 
reduced  50c.  to  $1  per  ton,  foundry  coke  now  being  ob- 
tainable at  $11  per  net  ton  at  ovens.  No  changes  are 
reported  in  Pocahontas,  Wise  County  or  by-product 
prices. 

Old  Material. — A  steel  works  interest  in  this  dis- 
trict is  in  the  market  for  a  small  tonnage  of  heavy  melt- 
ing steel  for  August  delivery,  but  has  indicated  the 
price  which  it  is  willing  to  pay  as  about  $15.50  deliv- 
ered. Prices  generally  are  lower,  with  offerings  some- 
what heavier. 

We  quote  dealers'  buying  prices,  f.o.b.  ears  Cin- 
cinnati : 

Per  Oross  Ton 

Bundled    sheets    $12.50  to  $13.00 

Iron   rails    15.00  to    15.50 

Relaying  rails,  50  lb.  and  up 28.00  to    28.50 

Rails  for  rolling   16.00  to    16.50 

Heavy  melting  steel 14.50  to    15.00 

Steel  rails  for  melting 14.50  to    15.00 

Car  wheels  14.50  to    15.00 

Per  Net  Ton 

No.   1   railroad  wrought 12.50  to    13.00 

Cast    borings    9.00  to      9.50 

Steel    turnings    8.50  to      9.00 

Railroad  cast   16.00  to    16.50 

No.   1   machinery  cast 18.50  to    19.00 

Burnt  scrap   11.50  to    12.00 

Iron  axles 21.50  to    22.00 

l^ocomotive  tires   (smooth  inside)    13.50  to    14.00 
IMpes   and  flues    8.50  to      9.00 
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Cleveland 


DiilliH-ss    A{;aiii    in    Pig    Iron,    With    Prices 
Weak — Steel  Firm 

Cleveland,  Aug.  7. — With  a  movement  of  10,411,- 
248  gross  tons  ore  shipments  fi-om  Lake  Superior  iron 
mines  in  July  broke  all  previous  records,  with  one 
exception — July,  1918,  when  the  movement  was  10,- 
(>59,206  tons.  This  is  the  fourth  time  that  shipments 
in  one  month  have  exceeded  10,000,000  tons.  July  and 
August,  1917,  had  movements  of  10,241,633  tons  and 
10,146,786  tons,  respectively.  July  shipments  showed 
a  gain  of  1,468,912  tons  over  July,  1922.  The  move- 
ment up  to  Aug.  1  was  26,596,731  tons,  or  an  increase 
of  9,303,218  tons,  or  nearly  54  per  cent,  over  the  cor- 
responding period  last  year. 

Pig  Iron. — Following  the  increased  demand  of  the 
preceding  week  the  market  during  the  past  week  ha.s 
relapsed  into  dullness  and  basic  has  developed  marked 
weakness.  Although  most  of  the  basic  disposed  of  in 
the  Valley  has  been  by  reselling  and  although  one  Cleve- 
land furnace  has  within  a  few  days  sold  1000  tons  at 
$25,  Valley  furnaces  have  figured  in  some  transactions 
at  ■f24,  which  may  now  be  regarded  as  the  ruling  Val- 
ley price  on  basic,  a  decline  of  $1  since  last  week.  One 
Cleveland  producer  who  recently  sold  a  round  tonnage 
of  foundry  iron  has  reduced  his  price  from  $27  to  $26.50, 
furnace,  and  is  selling  for  the  fourth  quarter.  Very 
low  prices  are  being  made  at  Buffalo,  $24  being  the 
price  most  frequently  heard  on  No.  2  foundry.  A  Cleve- 
land firm  quoted  $25  western  New  York  furnace  on  No. 
2  foundry  to  a  New  England  buyer,  who  expressed 
confidence  that  he  could  place  the  order  at  less  than 
$24.  A  few  sales  of  Southern  iron  have  been  made  on 
a  basis  of  $24.50,  Birmingham.  Low  phosphorus  is 
weak  and  has  declined  to  $32,  Valley  furnace,  or  $1 
below  the  recent  nominal  quotation. 

Quotations  below,  except  on  basic  and  low  phos- 
phorus iron,  are  delivered  Cleveland,  and  for  local 
iron  include  a  50c.  switching  charge.  Ohio  silvery 
and  Southern  iron  prices  are  based  on  a  $3.02  freight 
rate  from  Jackson  and   $6   rate   from  Birmingham: 

Basic,  Valley  furnace $24.00 

Northern  No.  2  fdy.,  sil.  1.75  to  2.25 26.50 

Southern  fdy.,  sil.  1.75  to  2.25 30.50 

Malleable   26.50 

Ohio  silvery,   8  per  cent 37.52 

Standard  low  phos.,  Valley  furnace 32.00 

Bolts,  Nuts  and  Rivets.^ — Specifications  on  nuts  and 
bolts  are  coming  in  satisfactorily.  One  company  re- 
ports that  July  was  next  to  the  best  of  any  month  this 
year,  but  new  business  is  coming  in  slowly.  Competition 
is  not  so  keen  as  it  was,  and  this  is  attributed  to  the 
fact  that  manufacturers  realize  that  the  new  bar  card  of 
extras  will  result  in  a  considerable  increase  in  the  cost 
of  their  materials.  In  castellated  nuts  business  is  rather 
slow,  owing  to  decreased  demand  from  automobile 
manufacturers,  but  prices  are  being  maintained.  On 
rivets,  the  ruling  quotation  in  this  market  is  now  $3.25 
on  large  structural  rivets  and  $3.35  on  large  boiler 
rivets,  but  reports  of  shading  from  $1  to  $3  in  other 
territories  are  heard. 

Sheets. — Demand  shows  some  improvement  and 
there  is  not  so  much  talk  about  price  shading.  Doubt- 
less black  sheets  can  be  had  at  3.75c.  per  lb.,  but  con- 
cessions are  not  freely  granted. 

Reinforcing  Bars. — Salesmen  who  have  returned  to 
Cleveland  from  territory  covering  several  hundred 
miles  report  a  gratifying  increase  in  the  number  of 
new  projects,  including  school  buildings  and  other  pub- 
lic enterprises.  Rail  steel  reinforcing  bars  are  quoted 
at  2.30c.  to  2.35c. 

Semi-Finished  Steel.— On  sheet  bars,  billets  and 
slabs,  $42.50  is  still  being  quoted,  but  almost  no  busi- 
ness is  being  done  and  the  quotation  is  considered 
nominal  and  likely  to  be  reduced  on  a  test. 

Finished  Material. — The  volume  of  new  business  is 
not  large  but  many  inquiries  for  rather  small  tonnages 
indicate  encouraging  increase  in  business  and,  on  the 
whole,  the  prevailing  sentiment  is  more  cheerful.  On 
structural  material  a  number  of  projects  which  had  been 
pending,  including  the  Penn  Harris  Hotel,  Harrisburg, 


Pa.,  640  tons;  the  AUerton  Hotel,  Cleveland,  1500  tons 
and  the  plant  of  the  Cleveland  Stone  Co.,  Amherst,  Ohio, 
200  tons,  are  expected  to  be  closed  in  a  few  days.  The 
Niagara  Falls  Hotel,  1300  tons,  seems  also  to  be  near 
the  clo.sing  point.  The  Forest  City  Steel  &  Iron  Co. 
has  taken  contracts  to  fabricate  a  number  of  jobs,  most 
of  which  are  for  less  than  100  tons  each.  In  the  bar 
market  the  new  card  of  extras  is  having  a  tendency 
to  check  any  cancellation  of  tonnage  which  has  been 
contracted  for  under  the  lower  extras  which  previously 
prevailed.  As  the  time  for  the  beginning  of  tha 
establishment  of  the  shorter  day  in  the  steel  industry 
approaches,  more  thought  is  being  given  to  the  prob- 
able effect  on  costs  and  the  fact  that  there  will  be  an 
increase  is  undoubtedly  having  some  influence  in 
steadying  the  market.  The  tonnage  for  the  new  Union 
Railroad  Station,  which  will  ultimately  amount  to 
about  75,000,  is  not  being  seriously  considered  at  the 
present  time,  as  it  is  not  expected  that  bids  will  be 
called  for  this  year.  The  tin  plate  market  is  active. 
The  demand  for  hoops  and  bands  is  less  than  for  any 
other  finished  material. 

Warehouse  Business. — Demand  continues  In  a  fairly 
satisfactory  volume  and  although  there  has  been  some 
shading  reported  on  galvanized  sheets,  prices  are  being 
well  maintained  for  the  most  part. 

Jobbers  quote  steel  bars,  3.36c. ;  plates  and  struc- 
tural shapes,  3.46c. ;  No.  9  galvanized  wire,  3.70c. ; 
No.  9  annealed  wire.  3.25c. :  No.  28  black  sheets. 
4.65c.;  No.  28  galvanized  sheets,  5.80c.;  No.  10  blue 
annealed  sheets,  3.75c.  to  4.06c. ;  cold  rolled  rounds. 
3.90c.  ;  flats,  squares  and  hexagons,  4.40c. ;  hoops  and 
bands,  1  in.  and  wider  and  20  gage  or  heavier. 
4.16c. ;  narrower  than  1  in.  or  lighter  than  No.  20 
gage,  4.60c. 

Alloy  Steel.— Two  of  the  leading  automobile  manu- 
facturers of  Cleveland  have  reduced  production  30  per 
cent  and  effect  is  being  felt  in  the  decreased  demand 
for  alloy  steels.  Prices  are,  however,  being  maintained. 
Coke. — There  is  a  fair  demand  for  foundry  coke  and 
prices  show  a  slight  increase  in  firmness.  We  quote 
standard  Connellsville  foundry  coke  at  $5.50  to  $7  for 
prompt  shipment.  Virtually  nothing  is  being  done  on 
contracts. 

Old  Material. — ^The  dovimward  trend  seems  to  have 
been  checked,  but  the  market  is  extremely  dull  and 
prices  are   untested. 

We  quote  dealers'  prices  f.o.b.  Cleveland  per  gross 
ton : 

Heavy  melting  steel,  nominal.  .  .  .$15.75  to  $16.00 

Rails  for  rolling    17.25  to    18.00 

Rails  under  3  ft 17.25  to    17.50 

L.OW  phosphorus  melting 18.50  to    19.00 

Cast   borings    11.00  to    11.50 

Machine  shop  turnings 9.75  to    10.00 

Mixed  borings  and  turnings 9.75  to    10.00 

Compressed  sheet  steel 13.00  to    13.50 

Railroad  wrought    12.25  to    12.75 

Railroad   malleable    20.50  to    21.00 

Light  bundle  sheet  stampings 9.00  to    10.00 

Steel    axle   turnings 14.00  to    14.50 

No    1   cast     18.50  to    19.50 

No.    1    busheling 9.75  to    10.00 

Drop  forge  flashings 9.75  to    10.00 

Railroad    grate    bars 12.00  to    12.50 

Stove  plate   12. 00  to    12,50 

Pipes  and  flues 9.00  to      9.50 


Blast  furnace  No.  4,  of  the  Steelton,  Pa.,  plant  of 
the  Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation,  was  banked  on  Aug. 
4.  All  furnaces  of  the  plant  had  been  in  operation 
since  March,  but  prior  to  that  time  several  had  been 
idle  since  1920.  One  hundred  men  are  affected  by  the 
banking  of  the  furnace,  but  these  have  been  transferred 
to  other  departments  of  the  Steelton  plant. 


Buildings  of  the  American  Puddled  Iron  Co.,  Youngs- 
town,  formerly  the  Youngstown  Steel  Co.,  have  been 
completed  at  the  plant  site  north  of  Warren,  Ohio,  and 
equipment  is  now  being  installed.  The  company  expects 
to  begin  operations  in  Octoiber. 


The  Maryland  plant  of  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Cor- 
poration, Sparrows  Point,  Md.,  has  placed  four  of 
its  five  new  open-hearth  steel  furnaces  in  operation. 
The  fifth  is  expected  to  be  ready  for  operation  within  a 
few  weeks. 
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Pennsylvania  Furnaces  Take  Business  at  $25 
a  Ton  Base  and  Less 

Boston,  Aug.  7. — Eastern  Pennsylvania  furnaces 
took  the  bulk  of  the  estimated  10,000  tons  of  pig  iron 
sold  in  this  territory  the  past  week.  Such  iron  sold  at 
$25  furnace  or  $28.65  delivered  for  No.  2  plain  and 
silicon  2.25  to  2.75  per  cent,  and  at  $28.65  and  $29.15 
for  No.  1  X  in  a  majority  of  instances.  But  $24.50 
furnace  base  was  done  early  in  the  week,  and  one  nielter 
in  the  market  for  6000  to  8000  tons  fourth  quarter  iron 
claims  he  can  do  better  than  $25  furnace  base  today. 
Few  furnaces  will  accept  fourth  quarter  business,  how- 
ever, because  of  the  fuel  outlook.  Others  doing  less 
than  $25  heretofore  now  quote  $25  base  and  $25.50  for 
No.  2  X.  Still  others  quote  $25.50  and  $26,  respectively. 
The  undertone  of  the  eastern  Pennsylvania  iron  market 
therefore  appears  steadier.  A  Providence,  R.  I.,  foun- 
dry is  reported  to  have  bought  1250  tons,  silicon  around 
4  per  cent,  Virginia,  at  $25  furnace  through  a  New 
York  house.  The  price  cannot  be  substantiated  here. 
Virginia  No.  2  X  and  No.  1  X  sold  at  $26  furnace  base. 
Buffalo  No.  2  plain  and  No.  2  X  hold  at  $25  furnace 
or  $29.91  delivered,  and  nothing  new  pricewise  has  de- 
veloped in  Alabama,  consequently  these  irons  have  not 
figured  to  any  e.xtent  in  recent  business. 

We  quote  delivered  prices  on  the  basis  of  the 
latest  reported  sales  as  follows,  having  added  $3  65 
freight  from  eastern  Pennsylvania.  $4.91  from  Buf- 
falo,  $5.92   from  Virgmia,   and  $9.60  from   Alabama. 

East.  Penn..  sil.   2.25  to  2.75 $28.65  to  $29  65 

Bast.  Penn..  sil.  1.75  to  2.25 28.65  to    29.15 

Buffalo,  sil.   2.25  to  2.75 29.91  to    30 '41 

Buffalo,  sU.   1.75  to  2.25 29.91  to    30.41 

Virgmia,  sil.   2.25   to   2.75 32.42  to    32  92 

Virginia,  sil.  1.75  to  2.25 31.92  to    32  42 

Alabama,  sil.  2.25  to  2.75 35.10  to    37.10 

Alabama,  sil.  1.75  to  2.25 34.60  to    36.60 

Coke. — The  outstanding  feature  of  the  fuel  market 
is  the  pressure  on  New  England  by-product  companies 
for  domestic  coke.  Both  the  New  England  Coal  & 
Coke  Co.  and  the  Providence  Gas  Co.  are  booked  to 
capacity  on  such  fuel  practically  for  the  remainder  of 
1923.  So  far,  both  companies  have  filled  specifications 
against  foundry  coke  contracts  on  schedule,  although 
minor  important  delays  on  loadings  have  cropped  up 
the  past  few  days.  The  indicated  curtailment  in 
coke  production  in  the  Connellsville  district  further 
strengthens  the  position  of  New  England  foundry  coke 
makers.  By-'product  foundry  coke  is  still  quoted  at 
$13.50  a  ton  delivered  within  New  England. 

Old  Material.— Hopes  entertained  last  week  that 
business  was  on  the  mend  have  evaporated.  Business 
is  almost  at  a  standstill.  Holders  of  material  generally 
anticipate  better  business  in  September  and  conse- 
quently are  not  anxious  to  sell  at  going  prices.  One 
house  the  past  week  sent  out  offers  on  mixed  borings 
to  seventy  firms  and  received  but  one  acceptance.  Of- 
fers to  buy  chemical  borings  at  $11.50,  made  by  another 
firm,  brought  out  four  car  lots.  Offers  to  buy  heavy 
melting  steel  at  $12  on  cars  at  shipping  point  fail  to 
attract  sellers.  Brokers  are  buying  some  No.  1  machin- 
ery cast  at  $19  on  cars,  for  storage  purposes. 

The  following  prices  are  for  gross  ton  lots  de- 
livered consuming  points: 

No.   1  machinery  cast $22.00  to  $23.00 

No.  2  raachmery  cast 20.00  to    21  00 

Stove   plate  15.50  to    leiso 

Railroad   malleable    24.00  to    24  50 

Street  car  axles 21.00  to    21.50 

#     P*?.  '°"ow'ns  prices  are  offered  per  gross  ton  lots 
r.o.b.  Boston  common  rate  shipping  points: 

No.  1  heavy  melting  steel $11.50  to  $12  00 

No.  1  rail  wrought 12.50  to    13^00 

No.    1   yard   wrought 11.50  to    12.00 

Wrought    pipe     (1-in.    in     diam., 

-.oXff   2  «•   long) 8.50  to      9.00 

Machine  shop  turnings 8.00  to      8  50 

Cast  iron  borings,  rolling  mill...   10.50  to    1100 

Cast  iron  borings,  chemical 11.50  to    12  00 

Blast  furnace  borings  and   turn- 

„  'nes    8.00  to      8.50 

Forged  scrap  and  bundled  skeleton      9.00  to      9  50 

Shafting    ...    18.00  to    18.50 

Street  car  axles 18.00  to    18.50 

Ralls  for  reroUlng 13.00  to    13  50 

Stove  pla.te»   11.00  to    12.00 

•For  Pennsylvania  shipment. 


Pig  Iron  Lifeless,  but  Improvement  in  Steel 

Broad  in  Scope 

Buffalo,  Aug.  7. — Two  furnaces  have  been  blown 
out — the  first  in  the  expected  curtailment  of  operations 
since  the  depression  started.  Rumors  of  one  producer's 
intending  to  bank  several  stacks  are  not  confirmed. 
Only  one  seller  is  able  to  report  any  life  to  the  market; 
another  finds  demand  has  fallen  off  and  is  even  slower 
than  the  preceding  week.  This  is  especially  true  in 
New  England  where  eastern  Pennsylvania  furnaces 
are  quoting  lower  prices  than  Buffalo  sellers  and  at  the 
same  time  enjoy  an  advantage  of  $1.26  in  freight  rates. 
Inquiries  include  15,000  to  20,000,  including  one  lot  of 
5000  tons.  The  remainder  is  made  up  of  less  tonnages 
mostly  in  the  carload  to  100-ton  lots.  Sales  total  about 
10,000  tons  in  scattered  lots.  Not  any  of  the  local 
sellers  will  admit  any  shading  of  the  $25  base  price, 
although  all  encounter  rumors  of  $24.50  for  silicon  of 
1.75  to  2.25  per  cent  being  quoted  in  the  immediate 
selling  area.  A  small  lot  of  silicon  2.25  to  2.75  brought 
$25.50. 

We  quote  f.o.b.  per  gross  ton  Buffalo  as  follows : 

No.  1  foundry.  2.75  to  3.25  sil $26.00 

No.  2X  foundry,  2.25  to  2.75  sil 25.50 

No.  2  plain,  1.75  to  2.25  sil 25.00 

Basic    26.00 

Malleable     26.00 

Lake  Superior   charcoal 32.28 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel. — Quietness  generally  felt 
by  pig  iron  sellers  does  not  apply  in  the  finished  mate- 
rial field  and  both  specifications  and  inquiry  have  been 
fairly  lively.  Prices  on  bars,  shapes  and  plates  are 
firm;  the  only  exception  encountered  by  sellers  seems 
to  be  made  to  car  builders  who  have  been  able  to  shade 
bar  prices.  Sheet  and  pipe  business  is  brisk.  Mill 
operations  are  on  the  same  schedule  and  no  immediate 
curtailment  is  in  sight.  Deliveries  on  bars  are  better 
and  one  mill  lost  several  tonnages  through  the  fact  that 
a  competitor  offered  delivery  within  two  to  three  weeks 
— the  best  performance  found  in  several  months.  All 
mills  are  now  quoting  the  extra  list  on  bars.  The  fact 
that  the  8-hr.  day  is  soon  to  become  operative  is  ex- 
pected to  have  the  effect  of  holding  present  prices 
because  of  the  increased  cost  of  operation. 

We  quote  warehouse  prices,  Buffalo,  as  follows : 
Structural  shapes,  3.65c. ;  plates,  3.65c. ;  soft  steel 
bars,  3.55c.;  hoops.  4.65c.;  bands,  4.35c.:  blue  an- 
nealed sheets.  No.  10  gage,  4.45c. ;  galvanized  steel 
sheets,  No.  28  gage,  6.35c. ;  black  sheets.  No.  28  gage, 
5.25c.  ;  cold  rolled  round  shafting,  4.70c. 

Old  Material. — Except  for  a  few  occasional  sales  of 
heavy  melting  steel,  business   is   stagnant.    Prices  are 
nominal  and  demand  is  at  the  lowest  ebb  of  the  year. 
We  quote  f.o.b.  gross  ton  Buffalo  as  follows : 

Heavy  melting   steel $17.00  to  $18.00 

Low  phos.,   0.04   and  imder 23.50  to    24.50 

No.    1    railroad   wrought 15.00  to    16.00 

Car  wheels   16,50  to    17.00 

Machine  shop  turnings 8.50  to      9.50 

Cast  iron  borings 15.00  to    16.00 

No.   1   bushelings 15.50  to    16.00 

Stove   plate    17.00  to    17.50 

Grate  bars    17.00  to    17.50 

Bundled  sheet  stampings 10.00  to    11.00 

No.  1  machinery  cast 19.50  to    20.50 

Hydraulic  compressed   15.00  to    16.00 

Railroad  malleable   20.00  to    21.00 


Railroad  freight  rate  on  limestone  from  the  Hills- 
ville  and  Walford  mining  districts  in  Western  Pennsyl- 
vania, near  the  Ohio  line,  will  be  reduced  from  76c.  to 
55c.  per  ton  to  points  in  the  Mahoning  and  Shenango 
Valleys,  effective  Sept.  15.  The  cut  to  the  Mary  blast 
furnace  at  Lowellville,  operated  by  the  Sharon  Steel 
Hoop  Co.,  will  be  from  50c.  to  36c.  per  ton.  About  1200 
lb.  of  limestone  are  used  in  the  manufacture  of  each  ton 
of  pig  iron  and  the  saving  per  ton,  therefore,  will  be 
from  12c.  to  13c.  The  reduced  rate  was  granted  by  the 
Central  Freight  Association,  following  a  request  by 
H.  D.  Rhodehouse,  manager  of  the  traffic  bureau  of  the 
Youngstown  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
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Philadelpliia 

l.ar{;f  Sales  of  Basic  Pig  Iron  at  $25,  Delivered 
— Steel  Situation  Still  Quiet 

Philadelphia,  Aug.  7. — With  plans  already  under 
way  in  Eastern  steel  plants  for  the  turnover  to  the 
8-hr.  day,  attention  in  steel  sales  offices  is  largely  cen- 
tered upon  the  effect  of  this  move  upon  the  demand  and 
selling  prices  of  steel.  While  a  high  labor  cost  is 
expected  under  the  new  plan,  methods  are  being 
developed  in  several  organizations  by  which  this  cost 
may  be  lower  than  was  at  first  counted  upon.  Men 
working  in  continuous  process  departments,  such  as 
the  open-hearth  plants,  will  be  put  on  8-hr.  shifts  and 
will  receive  an  advance  in  their  daily  wage  rate  of  25 
per  cent,  making  their  pay  equivalent  to  a  10-hr.  day 
rate  on  the  present  basis.  The  number  of  men 
employed  in  certain  departments  will  be  cut  down,  as 
for  example  in  the  open-hearth  department,  where  one 
man  will  tend  two  or  three  furnace  jobs  instead 
of  one.  Whatever  the  eflFect  of  the  S-hr.  day  may 
be  upon  costs,  the  opinion  is  strong  in  selling  offices 
that  its  inauguration  will  forestall  any  possibility  of 
lower  selling  prices  for  the  immediate  future. 

Certain  developments  of  the  past  week  have  created 
a  more  hopeful  feeling,  foremost  among  these  being 
the  sale  of  about  40,000  tons  or  more  of  basic  pig 
iron,  which  some  observers  hold  to  mark  the  turning 
point  in  the  pig-iron  market.  Some  grades  of  scrap 
appear  also  to  be  scraping  bottom  and  accumulation  is 
going  on  among  consumers  and  yard  dealers.  A  recov- 
ery in  raw  materials  will,  of  course,  have  at  least  a 
sentimental  effect  on  finished  products. 

Steel  business  is  proceeding  in  a  quiet  way,  there 
being  a  limited  amount  of  new  business  as  consumers 
are  quite  generally  covered  for  about  60  days.  The 
steel  mills  have  substantial  tonnages  on  their  books 
for  a  similar  period,  the  only  exceptions  being  some  of 
the  Eastern  plate  and  shape  mills.  In  general,  the 
latter  have  about  a  month's  work  ahead. 

Pig  Iron. — An  Eastern  plate  mill  has  closed  for 
35,000  tons  or  more  of  basic  pig  iron  for  delivery 
through  August,  September  and  October  and  a  Dela- 
ware steel  company  has  bought  not  less  than  5000 
tons  and  may  possitjly  take  10,000  tons.  This  business 
was  divided  among  four  or  five  furnaces,  which  made 
identical  prices  of  $25,  delivered,  on  the  large  purchase. 
Added  to  the  substantial  sales  of  foundry  iron  of  the 
past  two  or  three  weeks  it  has  put  the  eastern  Penn- 
sylvania pig-iron  situation  on  a  firmer  basis.  Several 
furnaces  are  now  quoting  a  minimum  of  $25,  furnace, 
on  No.  2  plain  and  $25.50  on  No.  2X,  but  it  remains 
to  be  seen  whether  some  furnaces  which  have  not  taken 
large  backlogs  will  follow  these  prices  immediately, 
and  in  fact  they  have  not  been  in  effect  long  enough 
with  the  furnaces  quoting  them  to  become  definitely 
established.  Sales  of  foundry  iron  have  been  made 
within  the  past  few  days  at  $24.50  for  No.  2  plain 
and  $25  for  No.  2X,  and  in  a  few  instances  25c.  a  ton 
below  these  prices  has  ruled.  About  100,000  tons  of 
iron  was  sold  by  eastern  Pennsylvania  furnaces  in 
July,  and  probaibly  15,000  to  20,000  tons  has  been 
closed  since  the  first  of  the  month.  There  is  now  very 
little  inquiry  and  the  buying  movement  is  believed  to 
be  over  for  the  present,  so  far  as  the  larger  tonnages 
are  concerned.  There  is  still  a  good  deal  of  iron  on 
furnace  yards,  stocks  in  July  having  increased  fully 
20,000  tons  in  this  district,  as  much  of  the  iron  recently 
sold  is  for  delivery  over  the  next  three  months.  Very 
little  has  been  sold  for  'November-December,  and  one 
furnace  company  feels  so  certain  of  at  least  a  slight 
recovery  in  the  market  that  it  is  declining  to  quote  at 
all  for  fourth  quarter.  It  might  be  said  that  this 
situation  is  not  one-sided  in  that  some  of  the  most 
careful  buyers  in  the  East  have  not  covered  beyond 
October  and  do  not  show  any  present  disposition  to 
do  so.  Virginia  iron  at  $26,  base,  furnace,  is  not 
reaching  this  district  as  its  high  freight  rate  shuts  it 
out  in  competition  with  low-priced  Pennsylvania  iron. 
There   is   very   little   activity    in     grades     other    than 


foundry  and  basic,  low  phosphorus  being  particularly 
stagnant  and  weak.  The  Brooke  furnace  will  probably 
be  blown  out  within  10  days  for  relining. 

The  roUowlnK  quotationH  .are.  with  the  exception 
of  those  on  low  phosphorus  iron,  for  delivery  at 
Philadelphia  and  include  freight  rates  varying  from 
76  cents  to  J1.G4  per  grosis  ton: 

East.  Pa.  NO.  2  plain.  1.75  to  2.25^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^ 

East'.  PaVNo.  2X,  2.25  to  2.75  sll.  25.76  to  26.14 

East.  Pa.  No.   IX 26.26  to  26.76 

Virginia  No,  2  plain.  1.75  to  2.25  ,,  ,,  ,  „,  „, 

oil                                 31.17  to  ijl.67 

Virginia  No.  ■2X,  2.25  to  2.75  all..  31.67  to  32.67 

Basic  delivered  eastern  Pa 2^-00 

Cirav   fore-e              25.50  to  J6.00 

^iieiblt. ::.:.::::: 26.26  to  26.84 

^'nSce)"^    """    '"'°''     ^^°'^'    ^"'''    29.00  to    30.00 

''lTLc^r!'''^..\°"!. ^''°":.^'°'^:  32.00 to  33.00 

Foreign  Pig  Iron 
All  prices  f.o.b.   cars  Philadelphia,   duty  paid. 

Continental  foundry,  1.80  to  2.50  sil '25.50 

Continental  foundry,   2.50  to  3.25  sil 26.50 

Low    phos.,    copper    free,    guar,    not    over 

0.035  per  cent   phos ••■■; oJ^n 

Continental,  phos.  1.50;  sil.  2  to  3 25.50 

Ore.— Large  shipments  of  ore  continue  to  come  from 
abroad,  last  week's  receipts  including  19,822  tons  of  iron 
ore  from  Sweden,  3770  tons  from  Newfoundland  and 
7500  tons  from  Cuba,  while  2004  tons  of  chrome  ore 
came  from  British  India. 

Ferroalloys.— A  slightly  better  inquiry  has  appeared 
for  spiegeleisen,  but  furnace  representatives  who  quote 
$45,  furnace,  are  losing  orders,  the  supposition  being 
that  resale  material  is  being  offered  at  a  few  dollars  less 
per  ton.  Ferromanganese  is  not  in  demand  and  prices 
remain  at  $117.50,  seaboard  or  domestic  furnace. 

Billets.— Ruling  quotations  by  Eastern  steel  com- 
panies are  $42.50,  Pittsburgh,  on  open-hearth  rerolling 
billets  and  $50,  Pittsburgh,  on  forging  billets,  hut  the 
latter  price  does  not  always  take  the  business,  as  lower 
quotations  are  being  named  by  Pittsburgh  mills. 

Plates.— Of  outstanding  interest  in  the  plate  market 
is  an  inquiry  from  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  for 
5000  tons  for  repairing  1000  freight  cars.  This  inquiry 
also  carries  vdth  it  about  1000  tons  of  bars  and  struc- 
turals.  The  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  &  Dry  Dock  Co. 
was  low  bidder  on  two  Clyde  Line  boats,  which  will  re- 
quire about  3000  tons  each  of  plates  and  probably  1000 
tons  each  of  other  forms  of  steel.  The  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
is  reported  to  be  contemplating  the  purchase  of  50  loco- 
motives, but  this  has  not  yet  become  a  definite  inquiry. 
Eastern  plate  mills  have  on  the  average  about  30  days' 
work,  and  one  or  two  having  bookings  that  run  well 
into  September.  Nevertheless  plates  are  easy  to  obtain 
for  shipment  in  two  or  three  weeks.  Prices  appear  to 
be  firm  at  2.50c.,  Pittsburgh. 

Structural  Material.— The  Belmont  Iron  Works  has 
taken  two  jobs  requiring  about  2500  tons  of  steel,  one 
the  General  Electric  Co.  plant  in  South  Philadelphia  and 
the  other  an  insurance  company  office  building  in  Phila- 
delphia. Fabricators  have  two  or  three  months'  work 
ahead,  and  most  of  the  mills  have  a  fair  volume  of 
orders  on  their  books,  but  new  work  is  coming  out 
slowly  in  this  district.  Prices  are  firm  at  2.50c.,  Pitts- 
burgh, except  that  one  or  two  Eastern  mills  are  accept- 
ing desirable  tonnage  at  2.40c. 

Bars. — Steel  bar  demand  is  keeping  up  at  a  fair 
rate  considering  that  most  of  the  trade  is  getting  suf- 
ficient steel  on  contract  shipments.  Current  orders  are 
filling  in  gaps  in  rolling  schedules.  Bar  iron  makers 
will  issue  a  new  card  of  extras  this  week.  Steel  and 
iron  bars  are  quoted  at  2.40c.,  Pittsburgh.  Quotations 
of  2.35c.  on  bar  iron  are  said  to  be  less  frequent. 

Sheets.— A  fairly  satisfactory  carload  business  is 
being  done  in  sheets,  which,  however,  are  less  active  in 
this  district  than  the  heavier  steel  products.  Prices  ap- 
pear to  be  firm,  except  in  black  sheets,  quotations  of 
3.75c.  occasionally  appearing,  though  3.85c.,  Pittsburgh, 
is  being  quoted  by  a  majority  of  the  mills.  Blue  an- 
nealed at  3c.  and  galvanized  at  5c.  are  both  firm  in  price. 
Coke. — Eastern  furnaces  are  not  inclined  to  contract 
for  coke  for  fourth  quarter  at  $5.50,  Connellsville,  the 
ruling  quotation,  and  some  of  them  are  depending  on 
the  spot  market  for  current  requirements,  spot  coke 
being  freely  available  at  $4.50.  Foundry  coke  is  to  be 
had  at  $5.50  for  prompt  shipment. 
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Old  Material. — ^An  upward  turn  of  prices  on  old  ma- 
terial may  not  be  immediately  at  hand,  but  there  are 
indications  that  both  consumers  and  dealers  believe  that 
present  levels  are  about  the  bottom.  A  few  Eastern 
plants  are  quietly  laying  by  stocks,  believing  appar- 
ently that  scrap  is  a  good  purchase  at  present  prices, 
and  yard  dealers  are  in  many  instances  declining  to 
sell,  preferring  to  hold  what  they  have  for  a  possible 
rise.  Scrap  is  in  good  supply,  but  a  general  program  of 
accumulation  by  both  consumers  and  dealers  would  not 
be  an  unexpected  development  under  present  conditions 
and  would  of  course  tend  to  strengthen  the  market. 
Heavy  melting  steel  is  off  50c.  a  ton,  now  being  avail- 
able at  ?15.50  to  $16.  Other  grades  remain  substantially 
as  quoted  last  week. 

We  quote  for  delivery  at  consuming  points  in  this 
district  as  follows : 

No.  1  heavy  melting  steel $15.50  to  $16.00 

Scrap  rails   15.50  to  16.00 

Steel  rails  for  rolling 17.00  to  18  00 

No.   1  low  phos.,   heavy  0.04   and 

„  under    21.50  to  22.50 

Cast  iron  car  wheels 20.00  to  21.00 

No.    1   railroad   wrought 18.00  to  19.00 

No.  1  yard  wrought 17.00  to  18.00 

No.  1  forge  fire 14.00  to  14  50 

Bundled  sheets   (for  steel  works)   13.50  to  14.00 

No.    1    busheling 15.50  to  16.00 

Mixed  borings  and  turnings   (for 

blast  furnace  use) 12.50  to  13.50 

Machine  shop  turnings   (for  steel 

works  use)    13.50  to  14.00 

Machine  shop  turnings   (for  roll- 
ing mill  use) 14.50  to  15.00 

Heavy  axle  turnings    (or  equiva- 

_lent) 14.50to  15.00 

Cast    borings     (for    steel    works 

and    rolling  mills) 15.00  to  15.50 

Cast  borings  (for  chemical  plants)    18.00  to  19  00 

No.   1  cast..         20.00to  21.00 

Heavj-  breakable   cast    (for   steel 

plants)     ....    18.50  to  19.00 

Railroad  grate  bars 17.00  to  18.00 

Stove  plate   (for  steel  plant  use)   17.00  to  17.50 

Railroad   malleable    19.00  to  20  00 

Wrought  iron  and  soft  steel  pipes 

and  tubes    (new  specifications)   15.00  to  15.50 

Shafting    22.00  to  24.00 

Steel   a.xles   24.00  to  26.00 


RAILROAD  EQUIPMENT  BUYING 

Fewer  freight  cars  were  in  need  of  repair  on  July 
15  than  at  any  time  since  December,  1920.  The  number 
in  need  of  repair  on  July  15  was  188,621,  or  8.3  per 
cent  of  the  number  on  line.  The  Class  One  railroads  of 
the  United  States  had  in  need  of  repair  on  July  15, 
11,855  locomotives,  or  18.6  per  cent  of  the  total  number 
on  line,  an  increase  of  405  over  the  total  number  on 
July  1. 

Some  of  the  items  of  the  week  are  the  following: 

The  Missouri  Pacific  has  placed  10  baggage.  12  chair 
cars  and  IS  passenger  coaches  with  the  American  Car  & 
Foundry  Co.  and  9  divided  coaches,  3  club  and  8  dining  cars 
with    the   Pullman   Co. 

The  Wabash  has  ordered  75  box  car  undertrames  from 
the  American  Car  &  Foundry  Co. 

The  Mississippi  River  &  Bonne  Terre  has  withdrawn  an 
inquiry   for   50  box  cars. 

The  International  Harvester  Co.  is  inquiring  for  10  billet 
cars. 

The  Southern  Railway  has  placed  1000  center  sills  with 
the    Virginia    Bridge   &   Iron   Works. 

The  Philadelphia  &  Reading  has  awarded  repairs  on  500 
steel  hopper  cars  to  the  Standard  Steel  Car  Co. 

The  New  York  Central  has  let  repairs  on  500  all-steel 
hopper  cars  for  the  Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie  to  the  Standard 
Tank  Car  Co. 

The  Canadian  Pacific  will  build  1300  box  cars  in  its  own 
shops. 


George  N.  Clemson,  Middletown,  N.  Y.,  for  the  last 
35  years  engaged  in  manufacturing  Star  hack  saw 
blades,  will  resume  the  manufacture  of  the  general  saw 
line  which  he  discontinued  about  ,30  years  ago.  Ap- 
proximately $500,000  will  be  expended  on  the  first 
buildings.  The  new  company  will  be  called  the  Clem- 
son Saw  Co.  Its  line  will  include  hand,  cross-cut,  solid 
and  inserted  tooth  circular  saws  and  wood  band  sa%vs. 
Mr.  Clemson  is  president;  Richard  D.  Clemson,  vice- 
president;  W.  E.  Cross,  secretary-treasurer;  W.  R. 
Batcheller,  general  manager.  Construction  is  under 
way  and  it  is  expected  operations  will  be  started  by 
Jan.  1. 


FABRICATED   STEEL  BUSINESS 

Week's    Awards   Only   Fair   Total,   but    Inquiries 
Still  Quite  Promising 

Private  enterprises  continue  to  supply  the  bulk  of 
business  in  fabricated  steel.  New  inquiries  exceed 
21,000  tons  in  amount  and  of  these  6100  are  for  public 
service  work,  4500  tons  for  private  buildings  and 
10,000  tons  for  oil  tanks.  Of  9000  tons  of  awards, 
about  two-thirds  were  for  private  account.  Awards  in- 
cluded the  following: 

Loft  building  at  Broadway  and  Twenty-ninth  Street,  New 
York,  350  tons,  to  George  A.  Just  Co. 

950   tons,   to   Bethlehem 


delphi: 

New  York  Edison  Co.,  Forty-first  Street  and  East  River. 
New  York,  750  tons  for  column  cores;  mentioned  last  week 
and  now  formally  awarded  to  Post  &  McCord  and  American 
Bridge  Co. 

Colfax  power  station,  Springdale,  Pa.,  450  tons,  to  Pitts- 
burgh-Des  Moines  Steel  Co. 

New  York  &  Queens  Gas  &  Electric  Co.,  building  at 
Flushing,  Long  Island,  200  tons,  to  American  Bridge  Co. 

Theater,  Pittston,  Pa.,  250  tons,  to  McClintic-Marshall  Co. 

Apartment  building  at  760  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  500 
tons,  to  Post  &  McCord. 

Cameron  Public  School,  Chicago,  3S6  tons,  to  Duflin  Iron 
Works. 

State  of  Minnesota,  bridge  No.  4004,  at  Scanlon,  236  tons, 
to  American  Bridge  Co. 

Niagara  Hotel,  Niagara  Falls.  N.  Y..  1000  tons,  to  Buffalo 
Structural  Steel  Co. 

Garage  in  Pittsburgh,  200  tons,  to  Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel 
Corporation. 

Kentucky  Hydro-Electric  Co.,  transmission  tower,  1700 
tons,  to  American  Bridge  Co. 

Phoenix  Mortage  Co.  building,  Cleveland,  170  tons,  to  the 
Forest   City  Steel   &   Iron  Co. 

Cleveland  Electric  Illuminating  Co.  building,  108  tons,  to 
the  Forest  City  Steel  &  Iron  Co. 

General  Accident,  Fire  &  Life  Assurance  Co.,  Philadel- 
phia, office  building,  750  tons,  to  Belmont  Iron  Works. 

Structural  Projects  Pending 

Inquiries  for  fabricated  steel  work  include  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Standard  Oil  Co.  of  New  Jersey,  oil  tanks  to  be  erected 
at  Bayway,  N.  J.,   10,000  tons,  mostly  plates. 

Highway  bridge  over  Ashley  River,  South  Carolina,   2100 

State  Highway  Commission  of  New  Jersey,  highway  bridge 
over  Raritan  River  at  Perth  Amboy,  4000  tons. 

Standard  Oil  Co.,  fourth  section  of  office  building  at  18 
Broadway,    SOO   tons. 

Standard  Oil  Co.,  two  boiler  houses  to  be  erected  at  Cleve- 
land,  1700  tons. 

Bulletin  Building  and  annex,  Philadelphia,  1100  tons. 

Rock    Island   Lines,    10    girder   spans,   DeWitt,   Neb..    540 


The  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.  has  adopted  the 
"suggestion  system"  with  a  view  to  giving  every 
employee  the  opportunity  to  propose  the  best  ideas 
of  which  he  is  capable  for  the  betterment  of  operating 
methods  and  for  economy  in  production.  A  statement 
of  the  system  printed  in  several  languages  has  been 
posted  in  conspicuous  places  on  the  premises,  and 
assurance  is  given  that  every  worthy  suggestion  shall 
get  attention  and  that  every  employee  shall  receive 
full  credit  for  his  ideas.  The  names  of  those  who 
make  suggestions  will  be  published  in  the  company's 
bulletin.  The  plan  provides  that  prompt  acknowledg- 
ment of  suggestions  shall  be  made,  stating  whether 
further  consideration  shall  be  given  and  giving  reasons 
when  this  consideration  is  not  in  order.  Cash  awards 
will   be  made  for   suggestions  of  merit. 
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]5ritish  Iron  and  Steel  Market 

Pi-;   Iron   Dull — Ferromanganesc   for   Export 

Lower — Rails  Easier — Galvanizod 

Sheets  Firmer 

(Bu  Cable) 

London,  England,  Aug.  7. 
Pig    iron    is    dull,   with    prices    weakening   further. 
Steps   are   being  taken   to   bank   three   Cleveland   fur- 
naces.    Iron  makers  report  that  such  a  period  of  in- 
activity has  not  been  experienced  for  several  years. 

Foreign  ore  is  lifeless.  Best  Bilbao  Rubio  nomin- 
ally is  23s.  ($4.24)  ex-ship  Tees. 

English  steel  prices  are  unaltered  but  Scotch  ship 
plates,  angles  and  tees  are  down  5s.  in  the  home  market, 
to  £10  and  £9  15s.  (2.04c.  and  1.98c.  per  lb.)  respect- 
ively. 

Midland  iron  workers'  wages  have  been  advanced 
7%  per  cent,  under  the  sliding  scale  arrangement. 

France  and  the  United  States  have  secured  con- 
tracts for  constructional  work  for  the  Manchester  Cor- 
poration. The  French  tender  was  £3,000  ($13,680) 
and  the  American  tender  £1,400  ($6,384)  below  the 
lowest  British  figure. 

Trade  in  Continental  iron  and  steel  is  difficult. 
Owing  to  the  well-sold  condition  of  the  Belgian  works, 
quotations  practically  are  nominal.  There  are  fresh 
feature  offerings  of  French  billets  and  wire  rods  by 
makers,  not  sellers,  [for  the  first  time]  since  the  War. 
Tin  plate  is  steady  but  the  revival  of  business  has 
not  been  sustained.  There  is  some  domestic  and  ex- 
port demand,  but  no  substantial  parcels  are  concerned. 
Welsh  plants  are  remaining  closed  this  week,  for  the 
holidays. 

Galvanized  sheets  are  strong,  with  continued  de- 
mand from  India,  South  America,  Australia  and  South 
Africa.  Makers  are  fully  sold,  up  to  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember. Thin  gage  sheets  are  in  demand,  except  for 
Japan. 

There  is  a  strong  Far  Eastern  demand  for  black 
sheets  for  November  to  January  shipment.  Most 
works  are  sold  for  three  months  ahead  and  some  to 
the  end  of  the  year.  Prices  are  firm.  Japanese  speci- 
fications are  now  £19  10s.  (3.97c.  per  lb.). 

We  quote  per  gross  ton,  except  where  otherwise 
stated,  f.o.b.  makers'  works,  with  American  equivalent 
figured  at  $4.56  per  £1,  as  follows: 

Durham  coke,   delivered  £2  IVaS.  $9.46 

Bilbao  Rubio  oret 1  4  5.47 

Cleveland  No.  1  foundry      5  10  25.08 

Cleveland  No.  3  foundry      5  3  23.48 

Cleveland  No.  4  foundry      5  0  22.80 

Cleveland  No.  4  forge..      4  17%  22.23 

Cleveland    basic    5  5  23.94 

East   Coast   mixed 5  0  22.80 

Ferromanganese    18  0  82.08 

Ferromanganese*    18  10  84.36 

Rails.  60  lb.  and  up....      8  10  to  £9   10s.       38.76  to  $43.32 

Billets    7  5  to    8      0  33.06  to    36.48 

Sheet  and  tin  plate  bars, 

Welsh    9  21/2  41.61 

Tin  plates,  base  box..  .      13  to    1      3%        5.24  to      5.27 

C.  per  Lb. 

Ship    plates    9  10  to  10     0  1.93  to      2.04 

Boilerplates    12  10  to  13      0  2.54  to      2.65 

Tees    10  0  to  10   10  2.04  to      2.14 

Channels     9  5  to    9   15  1.88  to      1.98 

Beams    9  0  to    9  10  1.83  to      1.93 

Round  bars.    %   to  3  in.   10  15  to  11      5  2.19  to       2,29 

Galvanized  sheets,  24  g.   18  15  to  19      0  3.72  to      3.87 

Black  sheets,  24  gage..    13  10  2.75 

Black   sheets,    Japanese 

specifications    15  5  310 

Steel  hoops    12  0  &12   10«  2.44  &      2.54* 

Cold    rolled    steel    strip, 

20    g 17  5  3.51 

Cotton  ties,  Indian  speci- 
fications        15  0  3.05 

•Export  price,     fEx-ship,  Tees,  nominal. 

Continental  Prices,  All  F.  O.   B.  Channel   Ports, 
Delivery  as  Specified 

'''Se"&'^.'™" £5      5s.      to  £5     7>^s.$23.94  to  $24.51 

France    5      5  to    5      7%       23.94  to    24.51 

Luxemburg    5      5  to    5      1%       23.94  to    24.51 
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Pig  Iron  Prices  Lower— Railroad  Equipment 

Buying  Good — Germany  Taking 

Structural  Material 

London,  England,  July  26.— Conditions  in  the  pig 
iron  markets  do  not  show  much  improvement.  Demand 
is  only  meager,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  prices  are  com- 
ing down ;  stocks  at  makers'  works  are  reported  to  be 
approaching  substantial  quantities.  How  long  this 
can  continue  it  is  difficult  to  say,  but  steps  are  being 
made  to  cut  down  production  if  more  sales  cannot  be 
effected.  There  has  been  a  spasmodic  demand  from 
the  continent,  more  especially  from  Germany,  for  hem- 
atite, and  some  fair  tonnages  were  sold,  but  other  con- 
tinental countries  seem  unable  to  entertain  business, 
even  though  supplies  may  be  wanted.  Cleveland  prices 
have  fallen  appreciably  during  the  last  fortnight,  and 
today  No.  3  G.  M.  B,  is  called  by  sellers  at  about  104s., 
and  is  quite  plentiful  while  Scotch  No.  3  foundry  is 
offered  at  about  105c.  East  Coast  hematite  is  quoted  at 
102s.  6d,,  and  probably  less  would  be  taken  in  the 
event  of  an  attractive  order. 

The  finished  iron  and  steel  situation  is  a  little  bet- 
ter. Of  course  the  whole  question  hangs  upon  the  raw 
material  market,  but  though  pig  iron  prices  have  come 
down,  there  has  been  little  alteration  in  the  values  of 
steel,  makers  asserting  that  present  quotations  leave 
little  or  no  selling  margin.  Germany  has  been  inquir- 
ing and  has  bought  fair  quantities  of  structural  ma- 
terial, and  other  export  markets  have  shown  a  little 
interest,  but  contracts  for  new  ship  building  are  few 
and  far  between.  Apart  from  the  thin  sheet  trade,  the 
most  active  departments  at  the  present  time  are  the 
railroad  material  manufacturers.  Recently  the  Metro- 
politan Carriage,  Wagon  &  Finance  Co.,  Ltd.,  of  Bir- 
mingham secured  good  contracts  for  cars  for  South 
Africa.  The  Birmingham  Wagon  &  Railway  Carriage 
Co.,  Ltd.,  have  orders  for  steel  cars  for  the  Central 
Argentine  Railway.  The  Metropolitan  Carriage, 
Wagon  &  Finance  Co.  and  the  Gloucester  Carriage  & 
Wagon  Co.  have  been  awarded  contracts  for  cars  for 
the  Madras  &  Southern  Mahratta  Railway.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Birmingham  Railway  Carriage  &  Wagon  Co. 
are  busily  engaged  on  the  construction  of  20  all-steel 
vestibuled  corridor,  sleeping  and  dining  cars,  for  the 
Compagnie  Internationale  des  Wagons  Lits.  In  connec- 
tion with  the  electrification  scheme  of  the  Southern 
Railway,  two  important  contracts  for  motors  and  con- 
trol gear  have  been  awarded  to  the  English  Electric 
Co.  and  the  Metropolitan  Vickers  Electric  Co.  The 
agreement  consists  of  508  traction  motors  each  of  300 
hp.  with  the  appropriate  controlling  apparatus. 

According  to  Lloyds  Register  of  shipping,  1923-24 
just  published  there  was  an  increase  in  the  steam  ton- 
nage owned  in  the  world  of  992,421  tons.  The  countries 
showing  the  largest  increases  were  Germany,  702,665 
tons,  and  Italy  167,407  tons.  The  largest  decreases 
were  the  United  States  seagoing  tonnage  141,471  tons, 
and  in  France  108,548  tons. 


Additional  plans  for  expansion  are  announced  by 
the  Peebles  Mfg.  Co.,  maker  of  railroad  cranes,  whose 
plant  is  located  at  Newton  Falls  in  Trumbull  County. 
Five  new  buildings  will  be  erected,  including  a  freight 
car  repair  structure,  foundry,  forge  shop,  machine  shop 
and  a  building  for  storage  of  materials.  It  is  expected 
to  award  contracts  for  the  erection  of  these  buildings 
on  Aug.  15. 


Prices  Finished  Iron  and  Steel  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh 


Plates 

Sheared,   tank  quality,   base,   per  lb 2.50c 

Structural  Material 

Beams,    channels,   etc.,   base,    per   lb ?-5?°" 

Sheet   piline    2-6Bc. 

Iron  and  Steel  Bars 

Soft   steel   bars,    base,    per    lb 2.40c. 

Soft  steel  bars  for  cold   finishing $3  per  ton  over  base 

Reinforcing  steel  bars,  base ?-J9°- 

Refined  iron  bars,  base,  per  lb i.ibc. 

Double  refined  iron  bars,  base,  per  lb 4.86c.  to  5.00c. 

Stay   bolt   iron  bars,   base,   per   lb 8.00c.  to  S. 50c 

Hot-Rolled  Flats 

Hoops,  ordinary  gages  and  widths,  base,  per  lb 3.15c. 

Hoops,  light  gage,  under  1   in.    wide 3.30c  to  3.50c 

Bands,  base,  per  lb 3.1 5c. 

Strips,   base,  per   lb 3.00c  to  3.15c. 

Cotton  ties,  per  bundle  of  45   lb $1.62 

Cold-rinished   Steels 

Bars  and  shafting  base,   per  lb 3.25a 

Strips,  base,  per  lb 5.00c 

Wire  Products 

Nails,  base,  per  keg J3.00 

Galvanized  nails,  1  in.  and  over $2.25  over  base 

Galvanized   nails,    lees   than    1    in 2.50  over  base 

Bright  plain  wire,   base,   No.   9    gage,   per   100  lb 2.75 

Annealed  fence  wire,  base,  per  100   lb 2.90 

3.70 


Galvanized  barbed,  base,  per  100  lb 3.80 

Galvanized   staples,   base,    per  keg 3.80 

Painted  barbed  wire,   base,  per  100  lb 3.45 

Polished   staples,    base,    per    keg 3.45 

Cement   coated   nails,   base,    per  count   keg 2.70 

Woven    fence,    carloads    (to   Jobbers) 67%  percent  off  list 

Woven   fence,  carloads    (to  retailers) 65  per  cent  oft  list 

Bolt«  and  Nuts 
Machine  bolts,  small,  rolled  threads.  .60  and  10  per  cent  off  list 
Machine  bolts,  small,  cut  threads  ..50,10  and  10  per  cent  oft  list 
Macliine  bolts,  larger  and  longer.  .50,  10  and  10  per  cent  oft  list 
Carriage  bolts,   %  x  6  in. : 

Smaller  and  shorter,  rolled  threads 

50, 10  and  10  per  cent  oft  list 

Cut    threads    50  and  1 0  per  cent  off  list 

Larger  and   longer    50  and  10  per  cent  off  list 

Lag  bolts   60  and  10  per  cent  off  list 

Plow  bolts,  Nos.  1,  2  and  3  heads. ..  .50  and  10  percent  off  list 

Other  style  heads    20  per  cent  extra 

Machine  bolts,  c.p.c.  and  t.  nuts,  %  x  4  in. 

45  and  10  per  cent  off  list 

Larger   and    longer   sizes    45  and  10  per  cent  off  list 

Hot  pressed  square  or  hex.  nuts,   blank 3.75c.  off  list 

Hot  pressed  nuts,  tapped 3.75c  off  list 

Cp.c  and  t.  square  or  hex.  nuts,  blank 3.75c.  off  list 

C.p.c  and  t  square  or  hex.  nuts,  tapped 3. 75c.  off  list 


off  list 
off  list 
off  list 
off  list 
off  list 
off  list 


Seml-flnlshed  he.x 

A   in.  and  smaller,  U.  S.  S 80  per 

%    in.   and  larger,  U.   S.    S 75  per 

Small  sizes.   S.    A.    E 80  and  5  per 

S.    A.    E.,    %    in.    and    larger 75  and  5  per 

Stove  bolts  in   packages 75, 10  and  5  per 

Stove  bolts    in   bulk 75, 10,  5  and  2^4  per 

Tire   bolts    50.  10  and  10  per  cent  off  list 

Bolt  ends  with  hot  pressed  nuts.  .50.  10  and  10  per  cent  off  list 
Tumbuckles,  with  ends,    ^4   in.  and  smaller 

55  and  5  to  50  per  cent  off  list 
Tumbuckles,  without  ends,    %    in.   and   smaller 

70  and  10  to  65  and  5  per  cent  off  list 
Washers     5c.  to  5.25c.  off  list 

Cap  and  Set  Screws 

Milled   square   and   hex.    head  cap  screws, 

.,,.,.    ,  65  and  1  0  per  cent  off  list 

Milled  set  screws    65  and  10  percent  off  list 

Upset   cap   screws    75  per  cent  off  list 

Upset    set    screws    75  per  cent  off  list 

Milled    studs    50  per  cent  off  list 

Rivets 
Large  structural  and  ship  rivets,  base,  per  100  lb.  $3.00  to  $3  25 

Large  boiler  rivets,  base,  per  100  lb 3.10  to    3.35 

Small  rivets 65  and  10  to  65  and  5  off  list 

Track  Equipment 

Spikes.  A   in.  and  larger,  base,   per  100  lb $3.15 

Spikes,  ^4  in.,  f,  in.  and  %  in.,  per  100  lb $3.50  to    3.75 

Sp  kes,    ft  In 3.50  to    3.75 

Spikes,  boat  and  barge,  base,   per   100   lb 3.50  to    3.75 

Track  bolts,  %  in.  and  larger,  base,  per  100  lb..    4.00  to    4.25 
Track  bolts,  %   in.  and  %  in.,  base,  per  100  lb..    5.00  to    5.50 

Tie  plates,  per   100   lb 2.55  to    2.60 

Angle   bars,    base,    per    100    lb 2  75 


Inches 
^  to  %' 

1  to  3    . 


Galv. 

42Mi 
48^4 
50% 
Lap   Weld 


Inches 


2%  to  6  ... 
7  and  8  . . . 
9  and  10... 
11  and  12... 


40% 


2%      . 
3  to   6 

7  to  1 


26 


11 


60H 


12 


Butt    Weld,   extra   strong,   plain   enda 

%    41  24%    I    2  to  3 61 

%     to    %....      47  30%        %   to   % +19 

%    53  42%        %    21 

%    58  47%    \    %    28 

I  to  1% 60  49%    I    1   to  1% 30  14 

Lap  Weld,  extra  strong,  plain  ends 

2 58  42%     j    2    23  9 

46%        2%   to  4 29  16 

45%        4%    to  6 28  14 

V     to    » ba  39%        7   to  8 21  7 

9    and    10 45  32%        9   to  12 16  2 

II  and    12...      44  31%     ' 

To  the  large  jobbing  trade  the  above  discounts  are  In- 
creased by  one  point,  with  supplementary  discount  of  5  per 
cent  on  black  and  1%  points,  with  a  supplementary  discount 
of  5  per  cent,  on  galvanized. 

Boiler  Tubes 


l^ 


Lap  Welded  Steel 

2  to  2'A    in 

2%    to  2%    in 

3  in 


1%    in. 
L%   to 


Charcoal  Iron 


-18 
.+   8 


3Vi    to    3%    in 42%         2%    to  3   in —  7 

4  to  13  In 46  314    to   4%    in —  9 

Less  carload  lots  4  points  less. 

Standard  Commercial  Seamless  Boiler  Tubes 
Cold  Drawn 

1  In 55         I    3    and    3^    in 36 

IVi    and   1%    In 47  3%    and    3%    in 37 

1%  in 31  4    in 41 

2  and    2W    in 22  4%  In.  and  5  In S3 

2%   and  2%  in 82        I 

Bot  Rolled 

3  and   SU    in 38         |    4  in 43 

3%   in.  and  3%  in 39        1 

Less  carloads,  4  points  less.  Add  $8  per  net  ton  for  more 
than  four  gages  heavier  than  standard.  No  extras  for 
lengths  up  to  and  Including  24  ft.  Sizes  smaller  than  1  In. 
and  lighter  than  standard  gage  to  be  sold  at  mechanical  tube 
list  and  discount.  Intermediate  sizes  and  gages  not  listed 
take  price  of  net  larger  outside  diameter  and  heavier  gage. 
Seamless  Mechanical   Tubing 

Carbon  under   0.30.   base 83  per  cent  off  Urt 

Carbon  0.30  to  0.40,  base 81  per  cent  off  Urt 

Plus  usual  differentials  and  extras  for  cutting.   Warehouse 
discounts  range  higher. 

Seamless  Locomotive  and  Superheater  Tube 


Cents  per  Ft 

2-in.  O.D.  12  gage 15 

2-ln.  O.D.  11  gage 16 

2-in.  O.D.  10  gage....  17 
2^4-ln.  O.D.  12  gage..  17 
214-in.  O.D.  11  gage..      18 

Tin  Plate 

Standard  cokes,   per  base   box 

Terne  Plate 


Cents  per  Ft 
2 14 -in.  O.D.  10  gage..  20 
3-in.  O.D.  7  gage.  ...  35 
liA-in.  O.D.  9  gage..  15 
5% -in.  O.D.  9  gage..  55 
5% -in.    O.D.    9    gage..      57 


.$5.50 


(Per  package, 
8-lb.    coating,    100    lb.  1 

base    $11.00 

8-lb.  coating  I.  C.  --  -- 

12-Ib.  coating  I.   C. 
15-lb.  coating  I.  C. 


20   X   28  in.) 

20-lb.  coating  I.  C $14.90 

25-lb.  coating  I.  C 18.20 

30-lb.   coating  I.  C 17.35 

35-lb.  coating  I.  C 18.35 

lb.  coating  1 


19.36 


.3.00c 


.    12.70 
.    13.95 

Sheets 

Blue    Annealed 

Nos.  9   and   10    (base),   per  lb 

Box   Annealed,  One    Pass   Cold    Rolled 

No.   28    (base),   per  lb 3.75c  to  3.85c 

Automobile  Sheets 

Regular  auto  body  sheets,   base    (22    gage),  per  lb.... 5. 36c 

Oalvanized 

No.   28    (base),  per  lb 5.00c 

Long   Ternes 

No.  28  gage  (base),  S-lb.  coating,  per  lb 5.30c 

Tin-Mill    Black    Plate 

No.    23     (base),    per   lb 3.85c. 

Manufacturers  have  pamphlets,  which  can  be  had  upon 
application,  giving  price  differentials  for  gage  and  extras  for 
length,   width,   shearing,   etc. 


Freight  Rates 

All  freight  rates  from  Pittsburgh  on  finished  iron  and  steel  products,  carload  lots,  per  100  ]h.: 


St.  Louis 

Kansas    City     0.735 

Kansas  City   (pipe) . . .  0.705 

St.  Paul    0.60 

Omaha    0.735 

Omaha    (pipe)    0.705 

Denver 1.27 

Denver   (pipe) 1.215 


Philadelphia,  domestic.  $0.32 
Philadelphia,  export...  0.235 
Baltimore,    domestic...    0.31 

Baltimore,   export 0.225 

New  York,  domestic...    0.34 

New  York,  export 0.255 

Boston,  domestic 0.365 

Boston,  export 0.256 

The  minimum  carload  to  it 
to  the  Pacific  Coast  on  all  iron 

in^nJn'fv*^?!'*'..*,"  ^  minimum  of  50,000  lb.,  and  there'ls  an  extra  charge  of  9c  per  100  lb.  on  carloads  of  a  minimum  of 
i.';2AAn,v  "/^"'P'"**"'^.°'  wrought  iron  and  steel  pipe  to  Kansas  City,  St.  Paul.  Omaha  and  Denver  the  minimum  carload 
18  46,000  lb.  On  Iron  and  steel  items  not  noied  above  the  rates  vary  somewhat  and  are  given  In  detail  in  the  regular  rail- 
road tariffs. 

Rates  from  Atlantic  Coast  porU  (i.e..  New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore)  to  Pacific  Coast  ports  of  call  on  most 
steam.ship  lines,  via  the  Panama  Canal,  are  as  follows:  Pig  iron,  35c.;  .ship  plates,  40c.;  ingot  and  muck  bars,  structural 
?,  ;  0*'°'"'"""  ^'""*  P'"'>ducts  including  cut  or  wire  nails,  spikes,  and  wire  hoops,  40c.;  sheets  and  tin  plates,  40c.;  sheets, 
NO.  li  gage  and  lighter.  aOc.  ;  rods.  40c.;  wire  rope  cable  and  strands.  45c.:  wire  fencing,  netting  and  stretcher.  40c.;  pipes 
_    ._  .  ...     ...      55^.  jjygj.  j2  in    In  diameter.  2%c.  per  in.  or  fraction  thereof  additional.     All  prices  per  100  lb.  in 


Buffalo $0,265 

Cleveland     0.215 

Cleveland,    Youngstown 

Comb 0.19 

Detroit    0.29 

Cincinnati    0.2J 

Indianapolis    0.31 

Chicago    0.34 


Pacific  Coast    $1.34 

Pac.  Coast,  ship  plates  1.20 

Birmingham    0.68 

Memphis    0.66 

Jacksonville,   all  rail..   0.70 
Jacksonville,     rail    and 

water    0.416 

New   Orleans    0.67 

n   loading  is   40.000   lb.,   while 
"^.000  lb.     On  the  latter  Item 


40.000  lb. 
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Prices  of  Raw  Materials,  Seiiii-Finislied  and  FiiiisluHl  Products 


IllllllUUIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIi; 


Ores 

Lake  Superior  Orea.  Delivered  Lower  Lake  Porta 

Old  range  Bessemer,  55  per  cent  Iron $6.45 

om  range  non-Bessemer.  51 V4  per  cent  Iron 6.70 

Mesabl  Bessemer.  55  per  cent  Iron 6.20 

Me.M.i.bl  non-Bessemer.  51  Mi  per  cent  Iron 5.55 

Foreign  Ore,   per    Unit,   c.i.f.   Philadelphia   or  Baltimore 
Iron  ore,  low  phos.,  copper  free,  55  to  58   per 

cent  iron  In  dry  Spanish  or  Algerian ll^o. 

Iron  ore,  Swedish,  average  66  per  cent  Iron. . .  10.60c. 
Manganese  ore,   washed,  51   per   cent  manga- 
nese,   from   the   Caucasus,    nominal 45c. 

Manganese  ore,  ordinary.  48  per  cent  manga-  * 

nese,   from   the   Caucasus    42c. 

.M.ingancse  ore.    Brazilian   or  Indian,   nominal  42c. 
Tungsten  ore.  per  unit.  In  60  per  cent  concen- 
trates                         J8.50 

Chrome  ore,   basic,   48  per  cent   CraOj,   crude. 

per    ton,   c.i.f.    Atlantic    seaboard J18.00to    28.00 

Molybdenum  ore,  85  per  cent  concentrates,  per 

lb.    of    MoSj,    New    York 75c.  to  85c. 

Ferroalloys 

Ferromanganese,  domestic,  80  per  cent,  fur- 
nace, or  seaboard,  per  ton $117.50 

Ferromanganese,    British,    80    per   cent,    f.o.b. 

Atlantic   port,  duty  paid 117.50 

Spiegelelsen.  domestic,   19  to  21  per  cent,  per 

ton,  furnace    $45.00  to    47.50 

Spiegeleisen,  domestic,  16  to  19  per  cent,  fur- 
nace,   per    ton 44.00  to    46.50 

Ferrosilicon.  50  per  cent,  delivered,   per  gross 

ton 82.50 

Ferrosilicon.   Bessemer,   10   per   cent,   per  ton, 

furnace    43.50 

Ferrosilicon.   Bessemer,   11   per   cent,   per  ton, 

furnace    46.80 

Ferrosilicon,   Bessemer.   12  per  cent,   per  ton, 

furnace    50.10 

Ferrosilicon,   Bessemer,   13   per  cent,   per  ton, 

furnace     54.10 

Ferrosilicon,   Bessemer,    14   per  cent,   per  ton, 

furnace    59.10 

SUvery  iron,   6  per  cent,  per  ton,  furnace 32.00 

Silvery  iron,  7  per  cent,   per  ton,  furnace....  33.00 

Silvery  iron,   8  per  cent,  per  ton,  furnace....  34.50 

Silvery  iron,   9  per  cent,  per  ton,  furnace....  36.50 

Silvery  iron,  10  per  cent,  per  ton,  furnace.  . .  .  38.50 

Silvery  iron.   11  per  cent,  per  ton,  furnace.  .  .  .  41.80 

Silvery  iron,  12  per  cent,  per  ton,  furnace 45.10 

Ferrotungsten,   per   lb.   contained   metal 88c.  to  90c. 

Ferrochromlum,  4  to  6  per  cent  carbon.  60  to 
70  per  cent  Cr.  per  lb.  contained  Cr.  de- 
livered       12c. 

Ferrochromium.  6  to  7  per  cent  carbon,  60  to 

70  per  cent  Cr.,   per  lb 11.50c. 

Ferrovanadiura,  per  lb.  contained  vanadium..    $3.50  to    $4.00 

Ferrocarhontltanium,    15    to   18   per  cent,   per 

net  ton   200.00 

Fluxes  and  Refractories 

Fluorspar,   80  per  cent  and  over  calcium  fluoride,  not 
over    5    per   cent   silica,    per   net    ton    f.o.b.    Illinois 

and  Kentucky  mines    $22.00 

Fluorspar,  85  per  cent  and  over  calcium  fluoride,  not 
over  5  per  cent  silica,  per  net  ton  f.o.b.  Illinois 
and   Kentucky   mines    23.50 

Per  1000  f.o.b.  works: 

Fire  Clay:  High  Duty         Moderate  Duty 

Pennsylvania     $48.00  to  $51.00     $43.00  to  $46.00 

Maryland     50.00  to    53.00  45.00 

Ohio    45.00  to    47.00        40.00  to    43.00 

Kentucky     45.00  to    47.00        42.00  to    45.00 

Illinois     48.00  to    50.00        45.00  to    47.00 

Missouri     48.00  to    50.00        38.00  to    43.00 

Ground  fire  clay,   per  net  ton 6.50  to      9.50 

Silica  Brick: 

Pennsylvania     42.00  to    45.00 

Chicago    52.00 

Birmingham   48.00 

Ground  silica  clay,  per  net  ton 10.00 

Magnesite  Brick : 

Standard   size,    per    net   ton    (f.o.b.   Balti- 
more and  Chester,  Pa.) 65.00 

Grain  magnesite,  per  net  ton  (f.o.b.  Balti- 
more and  Chester,   Pa. ) 40.00 

Chrome  Brick : 

Standard  size,  per  net  ton 50.00 

Semi-Finished  Steel,  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh  or 
Youngstown,  per  gross  ton 

Rolling  billets,  4-in.  and  over $42.50 

Rolling  billets,   2-in.   and   under 42.50 

Forging  billets,  ordinary  carbons 47.50 

Sheet  bars,  Bessemer 42.50 

Sheet   bars,    open-hearth 42.50 
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Slabs    $42.60 

Wire  rods,  common  soft,  base.  No.  5  to  V4-ln 61.00 

Wire  rods,  common  soft,  coarser  than  H-ln. .  .$2.50  over  base 

Wire  rods,  screw  stock $5  per  ton  over  base 

Wire  rods,  carbon  0.20  to  0.40 $3  per  ton  over  baise 

Wire  rods,  carbon  0.41  to  0.55 $5  per  ton  over  base 

Wire  rods,  carbon  0.56  to  0.75 $7.50  per  ton  over  base 

Wire  rods,  carbon  over  0.75 $10  per  ton  over  base 

Wire  rods,  acid   $15  per  ton  over  base 

Skelp,  grooved,  per  lb 2.40 

Skelp,  sheared,  per  lb 2.40 

Skelp,  universal,  per  lb 2.40 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel,  f.o.b.  Mill 

Rails,  heavy,  per  gross  ton $43.00 

Ralls,  light,  new  steel,  base,  per  lb 2.25c. 

Rails,  light,  rerolled,  base,  per  lb 2.10c.  to  2.15c. 

Spikes,  ft-in.  and  larger,  base,  per  100  lb $3.15 

Spikes,   >i^-in.,  A-in.  and  %-in.,  base  per  100  lb.   $3.25  to    3.75 
Spikes,   A-in.,  base,  per  100  lb 3.25  to    3.75 


Spikes,  boat  and  barge,  base,  per  100  lb 3.50  to    3.75 

Track  bolts,   %-in.  and  smaller,  base,  per  100  lb.  4.15  to    4.50 

Track  bolts,  %-in.  and  larger,  base,  per  100  lb. .  4.75  to    5.50 

Tie  plates,    per   100   lb 2.55  to    2.60 

Angle  bars,  per  100  lb 2.76 

Bars,  common  iron,  base,  per  lb.,  Chicago  mill.  2.50c. 

Bars,  common   iron,    Philadelphia  mill 2.35c. 

Bars,  common  iron,  Pittsburgh  mill 2.40c. 

Bars,  rails,  steel  reinforcing,  base,  per  lb 2.15c.  to  2.25c. 

Ground  shafting,  base,  per  lb 3.65c. 

Cut  nails,  base,  per  keg $3  25 

S.  A.  E.  Semi-finished  Castellated  Nuts 

and 

U.  S.  S.  Semi-finished  Slotted  Nuts 

(To  jobbers   and  consumers  in   large  quantities  f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh ) 

Per  1000 
S.  A.  H.        U.  S.  S. 

Vi-in $4.80 

A-In 5.50 

%-in 6.50 

A-ln 9.00 

%-in 11.00 

A-in 15.00 

%-in 19.50 

%-in 28.50 

%-in 37.00 

1    in 58.50 

1%-in 88.00 

IH-in 132.00 

1%-in 176.00 

1 V4    220.00 

Larger    sizes — Prices    on    application 


$4.80 

6.00 

7.00 

9.50 

11.50 

15.00 

20.00 

28.50 

37.50 

60.50 

97.00 

132.00 

176.00 

220.00 


Alloy  Steel 


Series  Bars 

Numbers  1001b. 

2100    (V2%  Nickel,  10  to  20  per  cent  Carbon) $3.50 

2300    (3%%   Nickel)    5.50 

2500    (5%  Nickel)    8.00 

3100    (Nickel  Chromium) 4.50 

3200    (Nickel  Chromium)    6.25 

3300   (Nickel  Chromium)  8.25 

3400    (Nickel  Chromium)    7.25 

5100    (Chromium  Steel)     4.00 

5200    (Chromium    Steel) 8.25 

6100    (Chromium  Vanadium  bars) 6.25 

6100   (Chromium  Vanadium  spring  steel) 5.00 

9250    (Silico  Manganese  spring  steel) 4.00 

Nickel  Chrome  Vanadium   (0.60  Nickel,   0.50  CHiromlum, 

0.15  Vanadium)   5.50 

Chromium     Molybdenum     bars     (0.80 — 1.10     Chromium, 

0.25—0.40  Molybdenum)    4.75 

Chromium     Molybdenum,    bars     (0.50 — 0.70     Chromium. 

0.15—0.25  Molybdenum)    4.50 

Chromium  Molybdenum  spring  steel  (1 — 1.25  Chromium, 

0.30 — 0.50  Molybdenum)    4.50 

Above  prices  are  for  hot-rolled  alloy  steel  bars,  forging 
quality,  per  100  lb.  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh.  Billets  4  x  4  In.  and 
larger  are  $10  per  gross  ton  less  than  net  ton  price  for  bars 
of  same  analyses.  On  smaller  than  4  x  4-in.  billets  down 
to  and  including  2',4-in.  sq.  there  is  a  size  extra  of  $10  per 
gross  ton;  on  billets  smaller  than  2%-in.  sq.,  the  net  ton  bar 
price  applies. 
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The   Iron   Age 


August  9,  1923 


NOP^StERROUS  METALS 


The  Week's  Prices 

Cents  per  Pound  for  Early  Delivery 
Copper,  New  York  Straits  Lead  Zinc 

Electro-  New      New  St.  New        St. 

Aug.  Lake  lytic*  York     York  Louis  York  Louis 

1 14.87%  14.37%  38.12%    6.75  6.62%  6.60  6.25 

2 14.75  14.25  38.12%    6.75  6.62V.  6.55  6.20 

3 14.75  14.12%  38.00        6.75  6.62%  6.52%  6.17% 

4 14.75  14.12%     6.75  6.62%  6.52V,  6.17% 

6 14.75  14.12%  38.00        6.75  6.62%  6.50  6.15 

7 14.75  14.12%  38.37%    6.75  6.62%  6.50  6.15 

•Refinery  quotation;  delivered  price   %c.  higher. 

New  York 

New  York,  Aug.  7. 

The  markets  generally  are  sluggish  and  quotations 
in  most  of  them  are  lower.  Buying  of  copper  is  mod- 
erate at  declining  prices.  The  tin  market  is  inactive 
and  prices  are  lower.  The  lead  market  has  turned  dull 
and  slightly  easier.  There  is  no  life  to  the  zinc  mar- 
ket and  quotations  have  declined. 

Copper. — There  has  been  some  moderately  good 
buying  of  electrolytic  copper  the  past  week  and  there 
are  some  substantial  inquiries  before  the  market,  but, 
as  a  whole,  conditions  may  be  considered  no  better  than 
might  be  expected  this  time  of  the  year.  It  is  reported 
that  late  last  week  5,000,000  lb.  of  electrolytic  copper 
was  bought  but  the  actual  price  realized  was  not  made 
public.  It  is  generally  believed,  however,  that  the 
metal  changed  hands  at  14..37%c.,  delivered.  Metal  has 
been  available  at  that  price  for  some  days  and  there 
is  no  question  that  further  orders  could  be  placed  at 
this  level.  There  is  an  inquiry  before  the  market  for 
3,000,000  lb.  and  another  unconfirmed  report  of  one 
of  4,000,000  lb.  It  is  believed  that  there  is  considerable 
business  yet  to  be  placed  by  consumers  for  September 
consumption.  The  export  market  is  only  moderately 
active.  Lake  copper  is  quoted  around  14.75c.,  deliv- 
ered. 

Tin. — The  Straits  tin  market  has  been  inactive  on 
all  days  except  last  Thursday,  Aug.  3,  when  about  250 
tons  changed  hands  at  37.75c.  to  38c.,  mostly  futures. 
One  lot  was  reported  sold  at  38.25c.  Early  in  the  week 
dealers  seemed  eager  to  make  sales,  which  was  inter- 
preted as  an  effort  to  sell  short,  but  on  Saturday  and 
yesterday  there  were  indications  of  bidding  by  dealers 
to  strengthen  the  market,  but  very  little  resulted  from 
either  of  these  movements.  On  Friday,  owing  to  the 
death  of  the  President,  business  was  almost  completely 
suspended.  Yesterday  the  markets  in  London  were 
closed  owing  to  a  bank  holiday.  The  quotation  of  spot 
Straits  tin  today  was  38.37%c.,  New  York,  and  Lon- 
don quotations  were  about  7%s.  per  ton  above  those  of 
yesterday  at  £181  1.5s.  for  spot  standard,  £182  15s.  for 
future  standard  and  £185  .5s.  for  spot  Straits,  .\nivals 
thus  far  this  month  have  been  1425  tons,  with  6612  tons 
reported  afloat.  Deliveries  into  consumption  in  July 
were  5305  tons,  with  2037  tons  in  stock  and  landing  on 
July  31. 

Lead. — This  market  has  turned  quiet  and  the  pro- 
nounced strength  of  a  week  or  so  ago  has  somewhat 
diminished.  Buying  by  consumers  has  been  very  light 
and  there  has  been  very  little  bidding  by  dealers.  It  is 
believed  by  some  that  the  recent  advance  has  come  to  a 
halt  and  that  a  decline  may  not  be  unexpected.  The 
price  of  the  leading  interest  continues  unchanged  at 
6.50c.,  New  York,  with  the  St.  Louis  price  a  little  lower 
at  6.60c.  to  6.65c. 

Zinc. — There  is  almost  no  consuming  demand  for 
prime  Western,  and  this,  together  with  lower  prices  in 
London,  has  resulted  in  a  softening  of  the  market  here. 
For  August  or  30-day  delivery  prime  Western  is  quoted 
at  6.15c.,  St.  Louis,  or  6.50c.,  New  York,  which  is  largely 
nominal,  with  the  September  price  6.20c.,  New  York, 
and  the  October,  6.25c. 

NickeL — Shot  and  ingot  nickel  are  quoted  unchanged 


at  29c.  to  32c.  per  lb.,  VTOh'  electrolytic  nickel  held  at 
32c.  by  the  leading  pw^cers.  Quotations  for  shot 
and  ingot  nickel  in  the  <>1?tBide  spot  market  are  29c.  to 
32c.  per  lb. 

Antimony. — One  seller  reports  the  sale  of  600  tons 
of  Chinese  antimony  for  delivery  through  the  rest  of 
the  year.  The  market  is  fairly  active,  due  partly  to 
the  fact  that  large  quantities  of  antimony  are  being 
used  by  battery  makers.  Wholesale  lots  for  early  de- 
livery are  quoted  at  7.60c.  to  7.70c.,  New  York,  duty 
paid. 

Aluminum. — Virgin  metal,  98  to  99  per  cent  pure, 
is  quoted  by  importers  in  wholesale  lots  at  26.50c.  to 
27c.  per  lb..  New  York,  duty  paid,  by  such  dealers  who 
can  obtain  it  from  their  principals.  The  leading  domes- 
tic producer  makes  public  no  quotations. 

Old  Metals. — The  market  is  weak  and  business  is 
very  quiet.     Dealers'  selling  prices  are  as  follows: 

Cents 
Per  Lb. 

Copper,   heavy   and   crucible    14.00 

Copper,  heavy  and  wire    13.00 

Copper,    light    and    bottoms 11.00 

Heavy   machine   composition 11.00 

Brass,    heavy    8.00 

Brass,    light    6.75 

No.  1  red  brass  or  composition  turnings . . .      9.00 

No.  1  yellow  rod  brass  turnings 7.50 

Lead,    heavy     6.00 

Lead,    tea    4.75 

Zinc 4.75 

Chicago 

Chicago,  .\ug.  7. — Tin,  lead  and  zinc  have  declined 
while  antimony  has  advanced.  There  has  been  no  ac- 
tivity in  the  market  outside  of  hand  to  mouth  buying. 
Among  the  old  metals  lead  pipe  has  declined.  We 
quote  in  carload  lots.  Lake  copper,  15.25c.;  tin,  40c.; 
lead,  6.65c.;  spelter,  6.20c.;  antimony,  9c.,  in  less  than 
carload  lots.  On  old  metals  we  quote  copper  wire,  cru- 
cible shapes  and  copper  clips,  11.50c.;  copper  bottoms, 
10c.;  red  brass,  8.50c.;  yellow  brass,  6c.;  lead  pipe, 
4.75c.;  zinc,  4c.;  pewter.  No.  1,  20c.;  tin  foil,  22.50c.; 
block  tin,  27.50c.;  all  buying  prices  for  less  than  car- 
load lots. 


June  Production  of  Malleable  Castings 

Washington,  Aug.  3. — The  Department  of  Com- 
merce announces  statistics  on  the  production  of  malle- 
able castings  manufactured  for  sale  during  June,  1923, 
as  shown  by  reports  received  by  the  Bureau  of  Census. 
The  figures  for  May  are  revised  to  include  reports  re- 
ceived since  the  preliminary  bulletin  for  that  month 
was  issued.  The  returns  include  only  those  castings 
manufactured  for  sale  as  such  and  do  not  include  those 
used  in  the  plant  or  finished  and  sold  as  other  products. 

The  returns  for  June  include  96  establishments  and 
show  that  during  the  month  these  plants  were  operated 
67.3  per  cent  of  their  total  capacity.  The  revised  fig- 
ures for  May  include  the  production  of  90  establish- 
ments which  were  operated  71  per  cent  of  their  total 
capacity  during  the  month. 

Total  Total  Monthly 

No.  of       Produc-         Ship-  Orders        Capacity 

Plants         Hon,  ments,         Booked,      of  Plants, 

Month     Reporting     Tons  Tons  Tons  Tons 

June 96  61,949  61,441  38.536  92,004 

May 90  64,726  62,806  52,898  91,174 


Two  foundries  and  equipment  situated  on  Robeson 
Street,  Reading,  Pa.,  will  be  offered  at  public  sale  on 
Aug.  18,  as  the  estate  of  the  late  Edwin  A.  Moore. 
The  first  unit  covers  one  acre  and  includes  foundry, 
core  building,  carpenter  and  machine  building,  two 
sand  blast  buildings  and  cupola,  engines,  boilers,  ma- 
chinery and  appliances.  The  second  unit  is  located  at 
Spring  City,  Chester  County,  Pa.,  and  covers  three 
acres.  Improvements  consist  of  foundry,  machine, 
power  and  other  buildings,  together  with  cupola  and 
various  equipment  constituting  a  well-established  foun- 
dry business.  Both  foundries  are  being  operated  by 
the  executors  and  will  be  sold  as  going  concerns.  In- 
formation will  he  given  by  the  Reading  Trust  Co., 
executors.  Fifth  and  Court  Streets,  Reading. 
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William  C.  Roilly,  the  new  vice-president  of  the 
Voungstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Co.,  Young-stown,  has  been 
iri'iieral  superintendent  of  the  company  since  1901. 
He  began  his  career  in  the  industry  as  a  l]()y  with 
Brown,  Bonnell  &  Co.,  at 
Vountrstown,  subsequently 
serving  the  Mahoning  Val- 
Iiy  Iron  Co.  He  became 
identified  with  the  Repub- 
lic Iron  &  Steel  C-o.  in 
1S;>9,  when  that  company 
was  formed,  serving  as  as- 
sistant to  James  A.  Camp- 
bell, who  was  appointed 
superintendent  of  the  Re- 
public company  in  the 
Youngstown  district.  Mr. 
Campbell,  now  the  Sheet 
&  Tube  company  presi- 
dent, and  Mr.  Reilly  were 
associated  together  in  for- 
mation in  1900  of  the 
Youngrstown  Iron,  Sheet  & 
Tube  Co.,  subsequently  the 
Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Co. 

Charles  A.  Tice  and  George  C.  Tinsley  of  Youngs- 
town have  formed  the  Tice-Tinsley  Steel  Co.,  organ- 
ized for  the  buying,  selling  and  -warehousing  of  iron 
and  steel  products,  and  succeeding  the  Tice  Steel  Co. 
Headquartei-s  are  at  402  Terminal  Building,  Youngs- 
town. Mr.  Tice  was  formerly  in  the  sales  department 
of  the  Brier  Hill  Steel  Co.,  Youngstown,  and  previously 
with  the  Berger  Mfg.  Co.,  Canton.  Mr.  Tinsley  has 
been  with  the  David  J.  Joseph  Co.  at  Youngstown  and 
was  formerly  connected  with  the  Commercial  Shearing 
&  Stamping  Co.  Plans  are  being  developed  for  the 
establishment  of  a  warehouse. 

Frank  C.  Parrell,  who  has  been  assistant  superinten- 
dent of  blast  furnaces  and  the  steel  department  of 
the  Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Co.,  Youngstown,  has 
been  advanced  to  works  superintendent  at  Youngstown. 
Emil  F.  Vogel,  who  has  been  superintendent  of  the 
coke  works,  has  been  promoted  to  assistant  works  su- 
perintendent. Both  will  report  directly  to  E.  T.  Mc- 
Cleary,  recently  appointed  manager  of  the  company's 
Youngstown  district  plants. 

Joseph  G.  Butler,  Jr.,  veteran  iron  and  steel  maker 
of  the  Mahoning  Valley,  has  been  sojourning  at  At- 
lantic City.  Mr.  Butler  is  accompanied  by  a  number 
of  nurses,  owing  to  his  failure  to  recover  from  injuries 
sustained  several  years  ago  when  he  was  struck  by 
a  motor  vehicle. 

William  Eberline,  manager  of  the  Chicago  store 
of  the  Greenfield  Tap  &  Die  Corporation,  Greenfield, 
Mass.,  has  resigned  to  become  assistant  sales  manager 
■of  the  Lakeside  Forge  Co.,  Erie,  Pa. 

E.  E.  Hart,  for  the  past  two  years  on  the  sales  force 
of  the  Stocker-Rumely-Wachs  Co.,  machinery  dealer, 
Chicago,  has  resigned  and  opened  an  office  in  Machinery 
Hall,  Washington  Boulevard  and  Clinton  Street,  Chi- 
cago. 

George  C.  Schade  has  resigned  as  purchasing  agent 
of  the  Fort  Pitt  Bridge  Works,  Canonsburg,  Pa.,  effec- 
tive  Aug.    1. 

Stanley  H.  Smith,  who  represented  the  Pennsylvania 
Steel  Co.  and  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  in  Cleveland  and 
Chicago,  and  since  leaving  the  latter  company  has 
been  acting  as  manufacturers'  agent  at  422  Frankfort 
Avenue,  Cleveland,  where  he  represents  the  Wyoming 
Shovel  Works,  the  National  Lock  Washer  Co.,  Harris- 
burg  Pipe  &  Pipe  Bending  Co.  and  the  Stevens  Metal 
Products  Co.,  has  recently  been  appointed  district  repre- 
sentative for  Ohio  for  the  Titusville  Forge   Co. 


Richard  F.  Grant  of  the  M.  A.  Hanna  Co.,  and 
l)resident  of  the  Cleveland  Chamber  of  Commerce,  has 
been  elected  director  of  the  sixth  district  of  the  United 
States  Chamber  of  Commerce,  comprising  Ohio,  Michi- 
gan, Indiana,  Illinois  and  Wisconsin. 

George  E.  Merryweather,  president  Motch  &  Merry- 
weather  Machinery  Co.,  has  been  appointed  a  member 
of  the  board  of  12  trustees,  which  constitutes  the 
executive  board  of  the  Cleveland  Engineering  Society, 
to  take  the  place  of  the  late  H.  E.  Hackenberg. 

Andrew  M.  Kennedy  has  been  appointed  general 
manager  of  the  Sharpsville  Furnace  Co.,  Sharp.sville, 
Pa.  He  was  formerly  superintendent  of  the  open 
hearth  department,  Trumbull  Steel  Co.,  Warren,  Ohio, 
and  before  that  was  with  the  Sharon  Steel  Hoop  Co., 
Sharon,  Pa.  He  is  a  graduate  of  Lehigh  University, 
Class  of  1912.  R.  W.  Coats  has  resigned  as  superin- 
tendent of  the  blast  furnace,  effective  Sept.  1.  His 
successor  is  J.  W.  Halloran,  formerly  with  the  blast 
furnace  department  of  the  Republic  Iron  &  Steel  Co., 
Youngstown,  Ohio. 

W.  C.  Hamilton  has  resigned  as  works  manager  of 
the  Duquesne  Steel  Foundry  Co.,  Coraopolis,  Pa.,  to 
go  back  with  the  American  Steel  Foundries.  He  be- 
comes chief  metallurgist  of  the  latter  and  will  make 
his  headquarters  in  St.  Louis.  William  Troutman  suc- 
ceeds Mr.  Hamilton  -with  the  title  of  general  superin- 
tendent. 

George  S.  Davies,  formerly  in  the  sales  department 
of  the  Dover  Fire  Brick  Co.,  Cleveland,  has  been  ap- 
pointed district  sales  manager  for  the  Ashland  Fire 
Brick  Co.,  Ashland,  Ky.,  with  offices  at  1252  East 
F^fty-fifth  Street,  Cleveland. 

William  E.  Clark  has  become  connected  with  the 
Calorizing  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  and  will  be  in  charge  of 
Michigan  and  northern  Ohio  tei-ritory,  with  offices  in 
Detroit.  He  was  born  in 
Chicago  37  years  ago  and 
was  graduated  from  Crane 
Technical  School,  Armour 
Institute  of  Technology 
and  the  United  States 
School  for  Engineer  Offi- 
cers, Fort  Leavenworth, 
Kan.  He  served  as  cap- 
tain of  engineers  in  the 
United  States  Army  for 
two  years,  being  in  com- 
mand of  engineer  troops 
in  France.  During  the 
war  he  built  and  had 
charge  of  the  operation 
of  a  heavy  forge  shop  and 
foundry  for  the  engineers 
at  Nevers,  France.  Mr. 
Clark's  business  experi- 
ence includes  his  connec- 
tion  with  the  engineering 

department  of  the  American  Steel  Foundries,  Chicago, 
the  sales  department  of  the  Babcock  &  Wilcox  Boiler 
Co.,  Chicago,  as  assistant  superintendent  of  the  Ameri- 
can Foundry  &  Machinery  Co.,  Chicago,  and  mechani- 
cal engineer  for  several  other  companies.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engi- 
neers and   the  American  Society  for  Steel   Testing. 

Christian  Walter,  for  two  years  a  director  and  vice- 
president  of  the  U.  S.  Tractor  &  Machinery  Co., 
Menasha,  Wis.,  which  has  been  reorganized  as  the  Wis- 
consin Automotive  Corporation,  has  been  elected  presi- 
dent and  will  henceforth  devote  his  entire  time  to  the 
enterprise.  G.  D.  Harris  remains  vice-president  and 
general  manager;  Dr.  A.  B.  Jensen,  treasurer;  Joseph 
G.  Sailer,  secretary,  and  A.  F.  Reinecke,  assistant  sec- 
retary and  treasurer. 

Christopher  J.  Meyer,  president  Evinrude  Motor 
Co.,  Milwaukee,  expects  to  sail  Sept.  6  from  New  York 
to  visit  the  Evinrude  factory  in  Munich,  Germany,  and 
for  general  investigation  of  export  possibilities  through- 
out Europe.  His  tour  embraces  visits  to  France,  Spain, 
Belgium,  Denmark  and  the  British  Isles. 
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William  Hodges,  superintendent  of  production 
Standard  Steel  &  Bearing  Corporation,  Plainsville, 
Conn.,  has  resigned.  He  proposes  to  return  to  Illinois 
and  engage  in  business  but  has  not  completed  plans. 

R.  W.  Chandler,  manager  industrial  truck  division 
Yale  &  Towne  Mfg.  Co.,  Stamford,  Conn.,  is  to  visit 
manufacturing  centers  in  England,  France,  Belgium, 
Sweden,  Denmark,  Norway  and  Holland  within  the 
near  future. 

Walter  H.  Underwood  has  been  appointed  general 
manager  of  sales  of  the  St.  Louis  Coke  &  Iron  Co.,  St. 
Louis.  He  went  with  the  St.  Louis  company  about 
three  years  ago  to  take  charge  of  sales  and  was  made 
sales  manager  about  two  years  ago.  J.  C.  Gore,  as  has 
been  announced  previously,  was  made  general  sales 
agent  at  Chicago. 

Jerome  Benjamin  has  been  made  vice-president  of 
the  Harry  Benjamin  Equipment  Co.,  St.  Louis,  to  suc- 
ceed Armand  Alexandre,  resigned.  Fred  S.  Fuld  has 
been  elected  treasurer  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the 
promotion  of  Mr.  Benjamin. 

W.  E.  Dunn,  Jr.,  secretary  Southern  Metal  Trades 
Association  with  headquarters  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  will  sail 
on  Aug.  18  on  the  Leviathan  from  New  York  to  attend 
the  International  Congress  of  Foundrymen,  which  con- 
venes in  Paris  commencing  Sept.  2.  Mr.  Dunn  goes 
as  representative  of  the  metal  trades  industry  of  the 
entire  South,  the  trip  being  given  as  a  compliment  in 
appreciation  for  his  services. 

J.  H.  Crossley  of  the  Metropolitan- Vickers  Electri- 
cal Co.,  Manchester,  England,  who  has  been  in  the 
United  States  studying  industrial  electric  heating  de- 
velopments, recently  sailed  on  the  return  journey. 

Harry  J.  Bell,  manager  safety  council,  Chicago 
Association  of  Commerce,  has  resigned  to  accept  the 
position  of  manager  of  the  safety  division  of  the  Mil- 
waukee Association  of  Commerce,  succeeding  Charles 
M.  Anderson,  who  on  Aug.  15  will  assume  charge  of 
the  division  at  Memphis,  Tenn. 


OBITUARY 


Willis  F.  McCook,   president,   as  well  as   one  of 
the  organizers  of  the  Pittsburgh  Steel  Co.,  Pittsburgh, 


legal  way  for  many  years 


and  a  prominent  figure 
in  the  iron  and  steel  and 
affiliated  industries  in 
Pittsburgh,  died  at  the 
West  Penn  Hospital, 
Pittsburgh,  Aug.  5.  He 
was  born  in  Lisbon,  Ohio, 
Jan.  19,  1851.  His  parents 
moved  to  Pittsburgh  dur- 
ing his  infancy  and  he 
had  been  a  resident  of 
that  city  all  his  life.  He 
was  graduated  from  Yale 
University  with  the  class 
of  1873,  and  completed 
the  legal  course  at  Colum- 
bia University  two  years 
later  and  was  admitted  to 
practice  in  Pennsylvania 
that  year.  During  his 
career  as  a  lawyer  Mr. 
McCook  was  connected 
with    the  organization   of 

many  of  western  Pennsylvania's  largest  industrial  en- 
terprises in  the  capacity  of  counsel.  Early  in  his 
career  he  was  the  legal  representative  of  Henry  C. 
Frick  and  T.  M.  Carnegie.  He  helped  to  organize 
the  Frick  Coke  Co.  at  the  time  the  Carnegie  Steel 
entered  into  business  relations  with  Mr.  Frick  and 
his  associates.  Mr.  McCook  was  counsel  for  Mr.  Frick 
in  the  latter's  celebrated  controversy  with  Andrew 
Carnegie.  He  was  an  active  fig:ure  in  the  organization 
of  the  Republic  Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  and  the  American  Steel 
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&  Wire  Co.  He  was  identified  with  the  following  cor- 
porations :  Pittsburgh  Steel  Products  Co.,  vice-president 
and  director;  Mesaba  Cliffs  Iron  Mining  Co.,  vice- 
president  and  director;  American- Austrian  Magnesite 
Corporation,  vice-president  and  director;  Concordia 
Electric  Co.,  vice-president  and  director;  Working- 
man's  Savings  Bank  &  Trust  Co.,  vice-president 
and  director;  Duquesne  National  Bank,  director; 
Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society  of  the  United  States, 
director;  American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  director; 
Mercy  Hospital,  Pittsburgh,  trustee;  Western  Penn- 
sylvania School  for  the  Blind,  member  of  the  board 
of  managers.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Duquesne, 
Union,  University,  Oakmont  Country,  Pittsburgh  Golf, 
Pittsburgh  Athletic  Association,  Yale  Club  of  New 
York  and  Catholic  Club  of  New  York.  He  is  survived 
by  six  daughters  and  three  sons. 

Harvey  H.  Brown,  long  prominently  identified  with 
the  iron  ore  and  pig  iron  and  lake  vessel  industry  in 
Cleveland,  died  at  his  home  in  that  city  Aug.  2.  He 
was  active  in  business  un- 
til about  a  year  ago  when 
his  health  failed.  His  age 
was  75  years.  He  was 
the  senior  partner  in  the 
iron  ore  firm  of  Harvey 
H.  Brown  &  Co.,  which 
he,  with  his  father,  Fay- 
ette Brown,  organized  in 
1879.  Associated  with  him 
in  that  firm  was  his  son, 
Fayette  Brown.  He  was 
also  president  of  the 
Stewart  Furnace  Co.,  for- 
merly the  Stewart  Iron 
Co.,  Ltd.,  which  operates 
a  blast  furnace  at  Sharon, 
Pa.,  he  and  his  father  hav- 
ing purchased  the  Stewart 
plant  about  1888.  He  was 
treasurer  of  the  Stewart 
company  until  the  death 
of  his  father  in  1910,  when  he  succeeded  the  latter  to 
the  presidency.  Mr.  Brown  was  also  long  affiliated 
with  the  Brown  Hoisting  Machinery  Co.,  Cleveland, 
being  at  one  time  treasurer,  then  president,  and  for 
the  past  four  years  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors. 
He  was  also  a  prominent  figure  in  financial  circles  in 
Cleveland,  being  a  director  of  the  Union  Trust  Co.  and 
of  the  Guardian  Savings  &  Trust  Co.  of  that  city.  He 
was  a  member  of  a  family  four  generations  of  which 
have  been  active  in  the  industrial  and  financial  life  of 
Cleveland.  He  was  a  man  of  strict  integrity  and  of 
kind  disposition  and  was  held  in  the  highest  esteem  by 
all  of  his  associates.  His  father,  Fayette  Brown, 
founded  the  Brown  Hoisting  Machinery  Co.,  and  his 
brother,  Alexander  E.  Brown,  was  the  president  of 
that  company  at  the  time  of  his  death  in  1911.  The 
latter's  son,  Alexander  C.  Brown,  is  at  present  presi- 
dent of  the  Brown  Hoisting  Machinery  Co.  Besides 
his  son,  Fayette  Bro-wn,  Mr.  Brown  is  survived  by  three 
daughters  and  another  son,  Harvey  H.  Brown,  Jr..  who 
is  connected  with  the  Brown  Hoisting  Machinery  Co. 

William  R.  Miller,  president  W.  R.  Miller  Co., 
Pittsburgh,  furnace  and  contracting  engineer,  died 
at  his  home  in  that  city  on  July  26.  Mr.  Miller  was 
born  in  Sharpsburg,  Pa.,  in  1850  and  had  made  his 
home  in  Pittsburgh  practically  all  of  his  life.  He 
had  a  wide  acquaintance  in  the  iron  and  steel  industry 
because  of  his  engineering  activities  and  as  the  orig- 
inator of  several  improvements  in  furnace  installation. 
He  developed  the  Miller  gas  producer.  For  a  great 
many  years  he  was  head  of  the  Forter  &  Miller  En- 
gineering Co.,  from  which  developed  the  W.  R.  Miller 
Co. 

Edward  M.  Woodward,  president  and  treasurer  of 
the  Woodward  &  Powell  Planer  Co.,  Worcester,  Mass., 
and  an  ex-president  of  the  National  Machine  Tool 
Builders'  Association,  died  at  his  home.  Aug.  2,  aged 
76  years.  He  was  'born  in  Marlboro,  N.  H.,  and 
learned  the  machinists'  trade  in  the  woodworking  shop 
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of  his  undo  in  that  village.  His  first  employment  as 
a  journeyman  was  with  Lathe  &  Morse,  Worcester, 
manufacturers  of  lathes.  In  1870  he  became  me- 
chanical expert  at  the  southern  headquarters  of  the 
Weed  Sewinfj  Machine  Co.  at  Baltimore,  and  10  years 
later  went  with  E.  P.  Bullard,  founder  of  the  BuUard 
Machine  Tool  Co.,  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  as  salesman  in 
the  New  York  office.  This  connection  continued  for 
seven  years,  in  the  course  of  which  Mr.  Woodward 
was  made  a  partner.  In  1887  he  organized  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Powell  Planer  Co.,  with  A.  M.  Powell,  to 
manufacture  the  Powell  planer,  and  later,  with  in- 
corporation, the  name  was  changed  to  the  Woodward 
&  Powell  Planer  Co.  He  was  a  founder  and  the  third 
president  of  the  National  Machine  Tool  Builders' 
Association,  and  had  been  president  of  the  Worcester 
Branch,  National  Metal  Trades'  Association,  president 
of  the  Worcester  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  president 
of  the  Worcester  County  Mechanics'  Association.  For 
many  years  he  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  civic 
affairs  of  Worcester,  having  been  president  of  the 
common  council  and  of  the  board  of  alderman,  and 
chairman  of  the  overseers  of  the  poor.  He  had  been 
prominent  as  a  mason  since  young  manhood  and  had 
received  his  thirty-second  degree.  He  leaves  one  son, 
Edward  M.  Woodward,  Jr.,  vice-president  Woodward 
&  Powell  Co. 

Horace  Vaughn  Winchexl,  well  known  as  a 
geologist  of  the  Lake  Supei-ior  region  and  iron  ore 
authority,  died  on  July  27  in  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  where 
he  had  been  living  for 
some  time.  He  was  born 
at  Galesburg,  Mich.,  in 
1865  and  graduated  from 
the  University  of  Mich- 
igan in  1889.  During  the 
two  years  following  he 
was  assistant  State  geolo- 
gist of  Minnesota.  After 
spending  two  years  in 
charge  of  explorations 
with  the  Minnesota  Iron 
Co.,  he  engaged  in  general 
practice  as  economic  geol- 
ogist and  mining  engineer. 
For  several  years  his 
services  were  given  to  the 
Anaconda  Copper  Mining 
Co.  and  the  Amalgamated 
Copper  Co.  In  1906  he 
was  appointed  chief  geol- 
ogist for  the  Great  North- 
ern Railroad.  Mr.  Winchell  was  an  active  figure  in 
the  promotion  of  the  raining  industry  and  served  as 
president  of  the  American  Institute  of  Mining  and 
Metallurgical  Engineers  in  1919.  He  was  a  menrber 
of  the  Geological  Society  of  America,  the  National 
Geological  Society,  the  Lake  Superior  Mining  Institute, 
the  Federal  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers,  and  the 
Institute  of  Mining  and  Metallurgy,  an  English  organ- 
ization. He  was  co-author  of  "The  Iron  Ores  of 
Minnesota,"  published  in  1891,  and  was  the  author  of 
many  valuable  papers  on  the  geology  of  ore  deposits. 
He  had  much  to  do  with  the  development  of  the  Mesabi 
iron  range  and  his  prophecies  of  its  extent  and  value, 
that  were  received  with  skepticism  by  the  iron  ore 
trade  in  the  early  eighteen-nineties,  wei-e  more  than 
verified.  The  funeral  was  held  at  Minneapolis,  Minn., 
on  Thursday,  Aug.  2.  The  list  of  honorary  pall-bearers 
included:  Ex-President  W.  W.  Folwell  and  George  E. 
Vincent,  Prof.  H.  F.  Nachtrieb,  Prof.  F.  L.  Wash- 
burne  and  Dean  W.  R.  Appleby,  all  of  Minnesota 
University;  President  Angell  of  Yale;  and  C.  J.  Rock- 
wood,  W.  F.  Webster,  N.  M.  Cross,  Thomas  S.  R.  Rob- 
erts, Harlow  Gale,  C.  S.  Langdon,  Warren  Upham,  John 
S.  Pillsbury,  E.  C.  Gale,  C.  K.  Leith,  Herbert  Hoover, 
John  D.  Ryan,  L.  W.  Hill,  Sidney  Eastman,  J.  E. 
Spurr,  F.  F.  Sharpless,  John  Blair,  Dwight  E.  Wood- 
bridge,  Reno  H.  Sales  and  John  P.  Gray. 

Walter  P.  Fedder,  manager  ai  the  order  depart- 
ment  at  New  York  of  the  United  States   Steel   Pro- 
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ducts  Co.  from  the  date  of  its  organization,  who  died 
on  June  22,  started  in  the  steel  business  when  he  was 
barely  20  years  of  age,  entering  the  employ  of  the 
('levcland  Rolling  Mills  in  1895.  His  birthplace  was 
Pittsburgh. 

Major  William  Tozer,  director  Steel,  Peech  & 
Tozer,  Ltd.,  Rotherham,  England,  and  of  the  United 
Steel  Companies,  Ltd.,  which  controls  Steel,  Peech  & 
Tozer,  Workington  Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  Samuel  Fox  & 
Co.,  Rother  Vale  Collieries,  Frodingham  Iron  &  Steel 
Co.  and  Appleby  Iron  Co.,  died  Aug.  2.  He  had  been 
a   member  of  the   Iron  and   Steel   Institute  since  1883. 

Aloysius  J.  Sweeney,  assistant  to  the  president 
McKinney  Steel  Co.,  Cleveland,  died  Aug.  3,  after  a 
long  illness,  aged  46  years.  Mr.  Sweeney  entered  the 
employ  of  the  company  20  years  ago  as  a  stenographer 
and  had  'been  in  charge  of  its  transportation  depart- 
ment for  over  10  years. 

Charles  M.  Miller,  founder  and  treasurer  Su- 
perior Foundry  Co.,  Cleveland,  died  Aug.  3,  after  a 
four  months'  illness,  aged  69  years.  He  organized  the 
Superior  Foundry  Co.  about  30  years  ago.  A  son, 
Lester  I.  Miller,  is  vice-president  of  the  foundry 
company. 

Charles  S.  Hurd,  who  has  been  identified  for  a 
number  of  years  wath  the  proposal  for  the  building 
of  an  iron  and  steel  plant  in  the  New  York  district, 
died  suddenly  in  New  York,  July  31,  aged  74  years. 
Mr.  Hurd  some  years  ago  conducted  the  negotiations 
which  resulted  in  the  sale  of  the  Benson  iron  mine  in 
Northern  New  York  by  the  Benson  heirs  to  the  com- 
pany which  later  sold  it  to  the  Eastern  Steel  Co. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Bankers'  Club  and  an  asso- 
ciate member  of  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute. 

Delmont  J.  Kennedy,  president  Bulger  Block 
Coal  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  died  Aug.  5,  in  Poland  Springs, 
Me.  Mr.  Kennedy  was  a  life-long  resident  of  Pitts- 
burgh. He  was  also  president  of  the  D.  J.  Kennedy 
Co.,  the  Superior  Mining  Co.,  the  Darlington  Brick 
&  Mining  Co.,  and  a  director  of  the  City  Deposit  Bank. 

Joseph  Luther  Williams,  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  Transue  &  Williams  Steel  Forging  Corporation, 
Alliance,  Ohio,  died  at  his  summer  home  at  Petoskey, 
Mich.,  July  26.  He  had  recently  resided  in  Cleveland. 
In  1894,  he,  with  his  brother,  Silas  J.  Williams,  and 
Frank  and  Oliver  Transue,  formed  the  Transue  & 
Williams  Drop  Forge  Co.,  which  later  was  reorganized 
under  its  present  name.  He  was  secretary  and  treas- 
urer of  that  company  for  a  number  of  years,  until 
poor  health  compelled  him  to  give  up  active  business, 
but  he  retained  his  interest  in  the  company  until  death. 


Lake  Ore  Movement  in  July 

Lake  Superior  iron  ore  shipments  from  the  upper 
lake  ports  in  July  were  10,411,248  gross  tons,  or  1,468,- 
912  tons  in  excess  of  those  for  July,  1922,  or  an  in- 
crease of  16.43  per  cent.  The  total  of  this  season's  ship- 
ments to  Aug.  1  was  26,596,731  tons,  which  compares 
with  17,293,513  tons  to  Aug.  1,  1922.  The  shipments 
by  ports  and  for  the  season  in  1922  and  1923  are  as 
follows: 

July,  July,  , To  Aug.  1 ^ 

1922  1923  1922  1923 

E.scanaba    ... 799,536     1,123,048      1,604,130      3,119,695 

Marquette     454,221         534,024         848,765      1,335,973 

Ashland     1,379,608      1,184,462      2,579,056     3,067,616 

Superior    2,010,368      3,013,851      4,364,963     7,648,581 

Duluth     2,872,882      3,450.915      5,126,745      8,324,974 

Two    Harbors 1.425,721      1,104,948     2,769,854      3,099,892 

Totals     8.942,336    10,411,248   17.293.513    26.596,731 

Increase.    1923....  1,468,912  9,303,731 

The  increase  to  Aug.  1,  this  year,  in  the  season 
shipments  was  9,303,218  tons,  or  53.80  per  cent  as  com- 
pared with  last  year.  Duluth  contributed  31.30  per 
cent  of  the  total  against  29.64  per  cent  a  year  ago. 
Escanaba  and  Ashland  made  substantial  gains  this 
year.  Great  Northern's  percentage  this  year  was  25.54 
per  cent  of  the  total  against  22.43  per  cent  last  year. 
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NEW  TRADE  PUBLICATIONS 


Feed  Water  Treatment Andrews-Bradshaw  Co.,  Pitts- 
burgh. Bulletin  entitled,  "Clean  Steam  From  Your 
Boilers"  containing-  information  on  the  effects  of  wet 
and  dirty  steam  from  boilers  and  the  limitations  of  feed 
water  treatment.  The  publication  is  intended  for  the 
power    plant   executive. 

Gas  Bnrnin^  System.  —  American  Heat  Economy 
Bureau,  S26  Wabash  Building,  Pittsburgh.  Small  port- 
folio of  drawings  showing  the  application  of  the  Selas 
one-valve  control  system  for  the  industrial  application 
of  gas  for  the  steel  industry.  The  apparatus  is  manu- 
factured by  the  Selas  Co.,  Philadelphia,  but  the  American 
Heat  Economy  Bureau  has  been  appointed  agent  for  the 
United  States  in  connection  with  the  steel  industry.  K. 
Huessener  is  manager  of  the  American  bureau.  The 
drawings    include   an   application    to   sheet   mill   furnaces. 

Pipe  Threading  Machines — Curtis  &  Curtis  Co.. 
Bridgeport,  Conn.  Booklet  devoted  to  new  Forbes  pipe 
threading  and  cutting  machines,  which  are  semi-auto- 
matic in  operation.  -\n  automatic  die  release  throws 
the  dies  automatically  out  of  the  thread  when  the 
desired  length  has  been  cut.  An  automatic  oiling  sys- 
tem   delivers    cutting-oil    at    points    in    advance    of    each 

A^'ireless  Telephony. — Mangus  Electric  Co.,  Inc.. 
Creenwich  and  Desbrosses  Streets,  New  York.  Radio 
catalog  and  reference  book  of  40  pages,  containing 
information    concerning    radio    products. 

Belting. — The  Chicago  Belting  Co.,  113-25  North  Green 
Street,  Chicago.  Four-page  folder,  6x8  in.,  tells  the 
story  of  how  pre-tested  belting  is  made  and  sketches  in 
brief  the  development  of  the  three-ply  White  Strip  brand. 

Ptimping  Machinery. — The  Weinman  Pump  Mfg.  Co., 
270-80  Spruce  Street,  Columbus,  Ohio.  Booklet  of  25 
pages.  7  X  10  in.,  comprised  of  excerpts  from  bulletins 
issued  since  1919  displaying  by  word  and  picture  various 
types  of  steam  and  power  pumping  machinery.  Sectional 
views  and  repair  lists  are  given.  Specifications  for  the 
several  designs  also  appear,  together  with  suggestions 
for   architects. 

Newport  Rotary  Oil  Burner. — Hydro-Carbon  Burner 
Mfg.  Co.,  Newport,  R.  I.  Catalog  of  16  pages  and  cover, 
illustrating  and  briefly  describing  an  oil  burner  designed 
for  industrial  use.  It  is  said  to  burn  efficiently  all 
grades  of  fuel  oil,  including  Mexican  oils  as  heavy  as  11 
deg.  Baume.  It  is  used  for  high  and  low  pressure  boilers 
and  hot  water  heating  systems. 

Solve  the  Burning  anestion  with  Oil. — Advance  Oil 
Burner  Co.,  807  East  Fifteenth  Street,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
A  catalog  of  16  pages  and  cover  devoted  to  oil  burners 
for  industrial  and  domestic  use,  including  steam  atom- 
izing burners,  air  atomizing  burners,  oil  pumping  outfits, 
etc. 

Tool  and  Cotter  Grinding Norton  Co.,  Worcester.      A 

tool  grinding  handbook  including  a  catalog  of  Norton 
universal  tool  and  cutter  grinding  machines.  Size  5x7 
in.,  117  pages.  Following  sections  devoted  to  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  company's  universal  machine,  the  selection 
of  wheels,  and  data  as  to  general  grinding  procedure, 
there  is  a  section  of  more  than  51  pages  devoted  to  the 
solution  of  problems  in  tool  and  cutter  grinding.  The 
set-up  is  in  most  cases  illustrated.  The  catalog  of  tool 
grinders  is  confined  to  illustrations  and  specifications  of 
the  various  units.  Wheels  furnished  with  the  various 
machines  are  shown,  as  well  as  the  construction  and 
method  of  adjusting  spindles.     The  book  is  indexed. 

Watchmakers'  Tools. — Kendrick  &  Davis  Co.,  Lebanon. 
N.  H.  Describes  and  illustrates  the  company's  line  of 
tools,  including  screw  drivers  of  various  types,  sleeve 
wrenches,  pin  vises,  bench  keys,  ring  mandrels,  ham- 
mers, .staking  blocks,  staking  tools  and  other  equipment. 
Size  6  X  9,  83  pages. 

Flexible  Couplings. — Charles  Bond  Co..  617  Arch  Street, 
Philadelphia.  Booklet  F,  size  3H  x  6'/.  in.,  12  pages. 
Devoted  to  the  features  and  uses  of  Grundy  patent  flex- 
ible insulated  coupling,  sizes  and  dimensions  being  given. 
The  Mather  patent  flexible  coupling  for  fractional  horse- 
power loads  is  also  described,  and  letters  regarding  the 
merits  of  the  couplings  are  included. 

Material  Handling  Ecinipment Herbert  Morris,  Incor- 
porated, Buffalo.  Book  5041,  32  pages,  6  x  9  in.  The 
features  of  the  company's  triple-gear  chain  blocks  are 
described  and  capacities  given.  The  traveling  triple-gear 
block,  blocks  with  hand-wheel  extended,  twin  lift  hoists 
and    the    Morris    platform     hoist    are    also    shown.       The 


worm  gear  block  is  illustrated  and  described  and  also 
trolleys  of  the  push  and  geared  types  and  an  electric 
rope  hoist.  The  illustrations  include  views  of  actual 
installations. 

Grinding    Wheels L.    Best    Co.,    28    West    Broadway, 

New  York.  Supplementary  catalog  of  more  than  80 
pages.  The  manufacture  of  Sterling  grinding  wheels  is 
briefly  outlined  and  list  prices  and  rules  for  calculating 
list  prices  of  straight,  cup,  cylinder  and  tapered  vitrified 
and  silicate  wheels  are  given,  the  same  data  being  given 
also  for  shellac  and  rubber  wheels.  A  large  part  of  the 
catalog  is  devoted  to  list  prices  of  special  shapes  used  on 
various  makes  and  types  of  grinding  machine;;.  Tables 
of  information  are  included. 

Fuel  Oil  Equipment Combustion  Engineering  Cor- 
poration. 43  Broad  Street.  New  York.  An  attractive 
booklet  designated  as  the  QC-1,  devoted  to  the  construc- 
tion and  use  of  Quinn  fuel  oil  burning  equipment.  Data 
relative  to  the  properties,  specifications,  advantages  and 
supply  of  fuel  oil  are  given.  The  Quinn  oil  burner  is 
described  in  detail  and  the  operating  and  equipment  cost 
of  oil  vs.  coal  is  taken  up.  A  section  on  important  con- 
siderations in  installing  an  oil  burning  system  treats  of 
oil  storage,  pumping,  burning.  The  design  of  furnaces 
is  outlined  and  a  section  is  devoted  to  an  explanation  of 
the  combustion  of  fuel  oil.     Size  S'A   x  11   in.,  31  pages. 

Grinding  Wheels Norton  Co.,  Worcester.     Booklet  of 

20  pages,  iVi  x  7  in.,  the  title  of  which,  "Factors  Affect- 
ing Grinding  Wheel  Selection,"  indicates  the  subject  mat- 
ter dealt  with.  A  table  of  grinding  wheel  recommenda- 
tions for  various  kinds  of  work  and  operation  is  included. 

Welding  and  Cutting  Apparatus. — Bastian-Blessing 
Co.,  125  West  Austin  Avenue.  Chicago.  Catalog  No.  27. 
Rego  welding,  cutting,  brazing,  soldering  and  lead  burn- 
ing outfits  are  described  and  illustrated,  one  section 
being  devoted  to  complete  outfits,  trucks,  goggles  and 
hose;  another  to  torches  and  kerosene  burners,  and  a 
third  to  regulators,  gages,  manifolds,  acetylene  gener- 
ators, and  fittings.  A  price  list  and  telegraph  code  cover- 
ing the  items  in  the  catalog  is  separate. 

Shipbuilding  Furnaces. — Charles  F.  Kenworthy,  Inc.. 
Waterbury,  Conn.  Bulletin  No.  82  describes  plate  and 
angle  furnaces  and  a  flanging  or  boilermaker's  furnace 
for  shipbuilders'  use  and  designed  for  burning  coal,  gas 
or  oil  fuel.  Chamber  widths  for  the  plate  heating  fur- 
naces run  from  48  to  144  in.,  with  lengths  up  to  13  ft. 
6  in.;  for  the  angle  or  bar  heating  furnaces  from  24  to 
42  in.   and  with   lengths  up  to  60  ft. 

Sheet  Metal  Blocking  Machines  and  "Wrapping  Attach- 
ments.— Charles  F.  Kenworthy,  Inc.,  Waterbury,  Conn. 
Bulletin  No.  86  describes  a  wrapping  machine  designed 
for  brass  mill  work  and  particularly  for  minimizing 
labor. 

Portable  Rivet  Furnace. — Charles  F.  Kenworthy,  Inc., 
Waterbury,  Conn.  Bulletin  No.  81  is  a  leaflet  describing: 
a  vertical  oil-fired  furnace  for  heating  rivets  up  to  I'A 
in.  diameter.  Its  capacity  is  500  to  600  %-in.  rivets  per 
hour.  It  can  be  brought  up  to  full  heat  from  cold  in  10 
min. 

IVon-Oxidizing  Annealing  Furnaces Charles  F.  Ken- 
worthy, Inc.,  Waterbury,  Conn.  Bulletins  Nos.  80-N. 
83-N,  87-N,  89-N,  90-N,  91  and  93  are  devoted  to  different 
types  of  annealing  furnaces  designed  to  avoid  all  danger 
of  oxidizing  products  in  process  of  treatment.  The 
different  types  include  vertical  and  horizontal  rurii;u-e.s 
of  various  sizes,  from  those  used  by  jewelers,  with  an- 
nealing capacity  as  low  as  170  cu.  in.,  to  furnaces  capable 
of  handling  as  much  as  5000  lb.  per  hour.  These  are  all 
illustrated  and  briefly  described  in  the  bulletins,  which 
give  certain   particulars  of  specifications. 

Over-Fired  Annealing  Furnaces Charles  F.  Ken- 
worthy, Inc.,  Waterbury,  Conn.  Bulletin  No.  81  describes 
and  illustrates  furnaces  for  annealing  brass,  copper, 
German  silver  and  steel  products,  varying  from  small 
furnaces  to  those  of  the  car  type.  The  latter  are  made 
in  sizes  from  36  to  84  in.  door  opening  and  with  chambers 
from   10  to  20  ft.   long. 

Billet  Heating  Furnaces Charles  F.  Kenworthy,  Inc., 

Waterbury,  Conn.  Bulletin  No.  85  illustrates  and  de- 
scribes a  continuous  furnace  for  use  in  rod  mills,  extru- 
sion plants,  shrapnel  plants  and  hot  tube  rolling  mills  in 
sizes  ranging  from  30  to  84  in.,  with  heating  chamber 
length  from   12  to  30  ft. 

Hot  Metal  Handling  Machinery Charles  F.  Ken- 
worthy, Inc..  Waterbury,  Conn.  Bulletin  No."  92  illus- 
trates and  describes  pan  pulling  machines  and  crane 
tongs,  particularly  for  use  in  wire  and  tube  mill  work 
and  for  handling  material  In  bulk. 

The  Magic  nial.— W.  S.  Ray  .Mfg.  Co..  San  Kranrisio. 
An   S-paye  ii.unphhn  describing  and  illustrating  an  auto- 
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niailc  oil  hurn.r  f.ir  use  In  (■onnpctlon  wilh  (lom.stio 
hcatlntr  siy«tems.  A  foUllnK  chart  oomplotes  the  llluatra- 
tloiis.  The  arranBement  is  fitted  for  oil  fuel,  gas  for 
iGrnltlon,  electricity  to  control  the  burner  through  a 
thermostat  and  means  for  controlling  oil  and  air  auto- 
matically. 

notary  Fn«'l  Oil  liiirner. — W.  S.  Ray  Mfp.  Co.,  San 
Francisco.  Catalog  A  of  12  pages  deals  with  high  pres- 
sure Installations  for  stationary  and  marine  boilers.  It 
l.s  thoroughly  illustrated  both  by  photographs  and  draw- 
inns  and  covers  equipment  from  6  to  600  hp.  per  unit. 

Itotary    Fnel    Oil    nnrner W.    S.    Ray    Mfg.    Co.,    San 

Francisco.  Catalog  C  is  devoted  to  low  pressure  boilers, 
furnaces  and  special  industrial  u^gs.  It  runs  through 
.■iizcs  from  6  to  600  hp.  per  unit,  and  is  illustrated  in  the 
•  Mtalog  by  both  drawings  and  photographs. 

Air  Comprenaors  and  Vacuum  Pumps, — Pennsylvania 
Pump  &  Compressor  Co.,  Easton,  Pa.  A  32-page  catalog, 
well  illustrated,  describing  details  of  the  equipment  car- 
ried in  the  title.  The  compressors  listed  as  power-driven 
run  from  44  to  87B  cu.  ft.  of  free  air  per  minute.  Steam- 
driven  compressors  are  covered,  from  67  to  875  cu.  ft. 
Power-driven  vacuum  pumps  are  listed,  running  from  311 
to  2502  cu.  in.  piston  displacement,  while  steam-driven- 
vacuum  pumps  of  572  to  2502  cu.  in.  are  covered.  Air 
receivers  are  described,  with  diameters  from   16  to  48   in. 

Suction  Gas  Producer  Plates Smith  Gas  Engineering 

Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio.  In  Bulletin  No.  19,  June.  1923,  36 
pages  are  devoted  to  descriptions  of  producer  systems  of 
the  mechanically  operated  type,  as  well  as  stationary 
producers  designed  for  use  with  miscellaneous  fuels. 
Numerous  illustrations  are  given  of  producers  in  service 
as  well  as  details  of  parts.  The  producers  described 
range  from  25  to  400  hp.,  with  a  rating  of  10,000  B.t.u. 
per  hour  per  hp. 


The  Coxc  Stoker. — Combustion  Engineering  Corpora- 
tion, Broad  Street,  New  York.  An  S-page  catalog  illus- 
trating and  describing  a  traveling  grate  stolter  designed 
for  Industrial  use,  with  particular  reference  to  burning 
colte,  breeze  and  small  size  anthracite  coal.  A  tal)le  oC 
tests  made  in  five  different  plants  gives  much  Informa- 
tion. 

Pyrometers, — Brown  Instrument  Co.,  Philadelphia. 
Booklet  with  title  of  "The  Automatic  Control  of  Temper- 
ature in  the  Heat  Treating  of  Steel."  Two  installations 
of  the  company's  automatic  control  pyrometer  are  de- 
scribed and  illustrated  and  the  features  of  the  pyrometer 
are  outlined.  The  instrument  is  shown  Installed  in  an 
electric  furnace,  and  the  company's  cold  junction  com- 
pensated pyrometer  is  briefly  taken  up.  Size  7%  x  lOVj 
in.,   12  pages. 

Ground  Form  Cutters. — Brown  &  Sharpe  Mfg.  Co., 
Providence.  Booklet  of  12  pages  devoted  to  the  advan- 
tages   of    ground    form    gear,    spline    shaft   and    sprocket 

Grindins  and  Pollshlms  Machines. — L.  Best  Co.,  28 
West  Broadway,  New  York.  Booklet  describing  and 
illustrating  the  features  of  the  company's  ball  bearing 
grinding  and  polishing  machines,  two  sizes  of  which  are 
available.  Special  exhaust  type  safety  hoods  are  also 
described. 

Lathe  and  Drill  Chucks Westcott  Chuck  Co..  Oneida, 

N.  Y.  Catalog  No.  510  giving  dimensions  and  list  prices 
mpany's  scroll  combination  lathe  chucks,  cutting- 
ks,  spur  geared  scroll  combination  lathe  chuck, 
liversal  lathe  chuck,  and  the  IXL,  independent 
-jawed  chucks.  Little  Giant,  double  grip.  Little 
xiliary  screw  and  the  Oneida  are  among  the  drill 


Df  the 


An   Introduction   to   the   Study   of   Metallography   and 
Macrography.    By  Leon  Guillet  and  Albert  Portevin, 
translated  by  Leonard  Taverner.    Size  6  in.  x  9%  in. 
Pages  XV  +  289;  117  plates  and  numerous  illustra- 
tions.   McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  Inc.    Price,  $7. 
Although   a   young   science,   metallography   already 
possesses    an   extensive    literature   in   many   countries. 
The  present  volume  is  a  translation  of  a  book  by  the 
eminent  French  workers.  Dr.  L.  Guillet  and  A.  Portevin, 
and    is    an    introduction   to   the   whole    field  of   metal- 
lography covering  both  ferrous  and  non-ferrous  metals 
and   alloys.     It  is  based   on  the   course   of   instruction 
given  by  the  authors  at  two  of  the  well-known  Paris 
schools  or  universities,  namely  the  Ecole  Centrale  des 
Arts  et  Manufactures  and  the  Conservatoire  National 
des  Ai^ts  et  Metiers. 

Part  I  deals  with  metallography  and  constitutes  the 
major  part  of  the  book,  including  256  pages.  It  is 
divided  into  five  chapters.  The  first  one  of  22  pages  is 
on  the  preparation  of  microsections.  The  authors  de- 
fine metallography  in  a  very  narrow  way  "as  the 
microscopical  study  of  polished  and  etched  metallurgi- 
cal specimens,"  but  fortunately  they  treat  the  subject 
in  a  much  broader  way  in  their  book.  This  first  chap- 
ter, while  it  contains  nothing  particularly  new,  is  a 
very  clear  description  of  methods  of  polishing  and 
etching  microsections. 

The  second  chapter  of  64  pages  deals  principally 
with  equilibrium  diagrams  and  thermal  analysis,  and 
has  a  good  section  on  the  relation  between  the  equi- 
librium diagram,  the  microstructure  and  the  physical 
properties  of  metals  and  alloys.  Chapter  3  of  61  pages 
deals  with  the  various  mechanical  tests,  mechanical  and 
heat  treatment,  and  the  relation  between  the  diagram^s, 
the  treatment  and  the  final  properties. 

Chapter  4  of  71  pages,  the  longest  in  the  book,  takes 
up  the  metallography  of  iron,  steel  and  fei-rous  alloys. 
A  short  table  gives  a  commercial  classification  of  steels 
which  looks  strange  to  us.  For  instance,  low  carbon 
steel  is  given  as  0.25  to  0.40  per  cent,  and  medium  car- 
bon steel  as  0.40  to  0.60  per  cent.  An  interesting 
feature  is  that  the  so-called  stable  equilibrium  diagram 
of  the  ironngraphite  series  is  described  in  detail  as  well 
as  the  usual  iron-carbide  diagram.     This  chapter  con- 


tains a  detailed  description  of  the  constituents  and 
structures  of  carbon  steels,  and  also  a  full  section  deal- 
ing with  the  alloy  steels  along  the  lines  of  Guillet's 
book:  Les  Aciers  Speciaux.  The  final  chapter  of  Part 
I,  containing  59  pages,  takes  up  the  brasses,  bronzes, 
bearing  metals  and  other  industrial  non-ferrous  alloys. 

Part  II,  while  relatively  short,  is  interesting,  and 
gives  methods  and  results  of  macrographic  examina- 
tion. Attention  may  be  drawn  to  the  numerous  plates 
and  illustrations  which  constitute  a  valuable  feature  of 
the  book.  On  the  whole  they  are  excellent,  but  it  should 
be  mentioned  that  the  only  evidence  of  poor  translation 
is  in  some  of  the  titles.  Also  the  magnifications  used 
for  the  micrographs  are  very  numerous,  such  as  18,  27, 
44,  45,  57,  80,  85,  170,  180,  280,  etc.,  as  well  as  the 
standard  magnifications  in  general  use  here. 

In  general  it  may  be  said  the  book  is  of  interest  and 
value  particularly  as  showing  a  French  method  of 
teaching  the  subject.  G.  B.  waterhouse. 


Iron  and  Brass  Valves,  Cocks,  Pipe  Fittings 

A  new  flexible  covered  catalog  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Valve  &  Fittings  Co.,  Barberton,  Ohio,  has  been  re- 
ceived, embracing  355  pages  of  data  on  the  general 
subject  indicated  by  the  title.  There  is  a  large  amount 
of  tabular  matter  covering  dimensions,  capacity  and 
prices  for  hundreds  of  different  sizes  and  types  of 
equipment,  in  addition  to  useful  tables  of  bolts,  pipes, 
pipe   threads,   steam  table   and   circular   measurement. 

The  work  is  well  indexed  and  should  find  a  place  in 
the  library  of  engineers  specifying  equipment  of  this 
type.  The  company  calls  attention  to  a  large  increase 
in  the  variety  of  goods  made,  in  response  to  increasing 
needs  and  demands  of  the  trade,  and  stands  ready  to 
amplify  in  any  necessary  way  the  information  con- 
tained in  the  catalog  pages. 


New  Books  Received 

American  Iron,  Steel  and  Heavy  Hardware  Associa- 
tion. Report  of  Fourteenth  Annual  Convention.  Pages 
160,  6  X  9  in.  Published  by  American  Iron,  Steel  and 
Heavy  Hardware  Association,  Marbridge  Building, 
New  York. 

Walzen  und  Walzen-Kalibrieren.  By  Wilhelm  Tafel. 
Pages  303,  6x9  in.;  illustrations  186;  second  edition. 
Published  by  Fr.  Wilh.  Ruhfus,  Konigshof  23,  Dort- 
mund, Germany.     Price,  $1.60. 
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'  Plans  of  New  Companies 

The  McVoy  Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Co.,  2042  Grand  Central 
Terminal,  New  York,  has  been  reorganized  from  the  sheet 
and  tin  plate  company  of  Eugene  J.  McVoy,  Chicago,  or- 
ganized in  1877.  The  new  corporation  will  act  as  distributer 
of  blue  annealed  and  tank  steel,  tin  and  terne  plate,  sheet 
copper  and  zinc.  Its  only  item  of  manufacture  is  galvanized 
sheets.  Capital  employed  will  be  about  $1,000,000.  Mr. 
McVoy  is  president.  Main  office  is  at  344-50  West  Austin 
Avenue,  Chicago.     Plans  are  not  yet  completed. 

The  Star  Metal  Box  Co.,  509  West  Nineteenth  Street,  New 
York,  is  being  reorganized  and  incorporated  with  $100,000 
capital  stock,  to  manufacture  metal  boxes  and  containers  for 
public  service  and  industrial  use.  The  incorporators,  S.  and 
I.  Halper  and  J.  N.  Arnstein,  formerly  conducted  such  a 
business,  their  buildings  having  been  destroyed  by  fire.  They 
are  now  looking  for  a  factory  somewhere  in  Brooklyn,  which 
will  double  capacity.  It  is  likely  that  additional  equipment 
will  be  needed.     S.  Halper  is  president. 

The  Warner  Speed  Control  Corporation  of  America,  New 
York,  has  been  incorporated  with  capital  stock  of  $20,000  to 
manufacture  motors,  engines  and  kindred  products.  The 
company  is  still  in  the  formative  stage  and  has  not  completed 
plans  for  operation.  W.  G.  Lovatt  and  G.  and  A.  Worsnop 
are  the  incorporators.  Address  care  of  H.  S.  Hechheimer, 
1540   Broadway. 

The  Fox  Hardware  Co.  New  York,  has  been  organized 
with  capital  stock  of  $50,000  to  manufacture  and  deal  in 
harware  products.  Actual  operation  will  be  delayed  for  a 
time,  pending  the  disposal  of  organization  matters.  B.  Chess, 
302  Broadway,  is  corporate  representative. 

The  American  Steam  Specialty  Corporation,  New  York, 
has  been  organized  to  manufacture  steam  equipment,  princi- 
pally values.  It  is  now  looking  for  a  plant  and  hopes  to 
proceed  with  operations  as  soon  as  plant  and  equipment  are 
pro-vided.  Manufacturing  will  be  on  a  limited  scale.  U.  S. 
Hamel,   20S  Broadway,  represents  the  company. 

The  Grayson  &  Dressel  Mfg.  Co.,  Ashland,  Ky.,  has  been 
incorporated  with  capital  stock  of  $20,000  to  manufacture 
stoves,  gas  appliances  and  hardware  specialties.  Plans  are 
not  yet  definitely  decided  but  when  the  time  arrives,  the 
company  will  conduct  its  own  operations.  Charles  J.  Grayson 
and  John  B.  Dressel  head  the  company. 

The  Seamless  Tube  Co.  of  Wisconsin  has  been  organized 
at  Appleton,  Wis.,  by  William  Geenan,  A.  G.  Brusewitz  and 
Matt  Rossmeisel,  who  purchased  the  property  of  the  Reliance 
Motor  Truck  Co.  at  receiver's  sale  some  time  ago.  Capital 
stock  is  $400,000.  For  several  weeks  repairing  has  been  done, 
and  also  some  general  machine  work.  The  company's  main 
product   will   be  seamless  tubing. 

The  Surplus  Steel  &  Iron  Service,  Chicago,  has  been  or- 
ganized with  oflices  at  327  South  La  Salle  Street,  to  handle 
surplus  stocks.  W.  W.  Decker,  for  20  years  with  the  Cleve- 
land Co-operative  Stove  Co.,  and  F.  X.  Devlin,  who  was  for- 
merly purchasing  agent  for  Spang,  Chaltant  &  Co.  and  the 
National  Tube  Co.,  head  the  new  organization. 

The  Universal  Pipe  Machine  Co.,  128  Monroe  Avenue, 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  has  been  organized  with  $50,000  capital 
stock  to  manufacture  power-operated  pipe  threading  machines 
and  parts.  A  few  of  these  machines  are  now  being  made  by 
contract  but  later  the  company  may  undertake  its  own  manu- 
facturing.    Joseph  L.  Tanner  is  secretary. 

The  Hunter  Crucible  Steel  Co.,  with  works  and  general 
offices  at  6600  Grant  Avenue,  Cleveland,  has  acquired  the 
plant  and  equipment  of  the  Electric  Steel  &  Forge  Co.  and 
has  conducted  its  business  in  crucible  steel  for  some  time. 
The  latter  company  is  no  longer  in  business. 

The  Western  Metal  Crafts  Co..  2037  West  Sixteenth  Street. 
Los  Angeles.  Cal..  recently  organized  to  manufacture  metal 
products,  has  equipped  a  plant  and  is  now  in  operation.  Paul 
Moyer  is  president. 

The  Honecker  No-Air  Tire  Corporation,  Brookville,  Ind., 
has  been  organized  to  manufacture  tires  for  automotive  use. 
Some  time  will  be  consumed  in  completing  preliminary  prepa- 
rations before  actual  operation  will  be  considered.  John  C. 
Morin  is  manager. 

The  Combined  Drill  &  Screw-Set  Co.,  Brooklyn,  recently 
incorporated  with  capital  stock  of  $50,000,  will  manufacture 
a  drill  invented  by  Sydor  Solop,  who  heads  the  company. 
The  company  is  in  the  process  of  organization,  and  probably 
will  not  take  any  steps  to  begin  manufacture  or  to  put  the 
appliance  on  the  market  for  some  time. 

The  Crown  Mining  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Dahlonega,  Ga..  with  execu- 
tive offices  at  402-8  Grant  Building,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  has  been  In- 
corporated with  capital  stock  of  $1,000,000  to  operate  mining 
properties    and    to    manufacture    from    the    mined    products. 


Iron,  magnetite,  copper  and  sulphur  will  be  mined.  In  pros- 
pecting and  operating  the  company  will  require  considerable 
mining,  transportation,  smelting,  power  plant  and  electrical 
equipment.  The  management  is  particularly  interested  in 
improved  ore  crushing  and  concentration  apparatus.  Data 
and  catalogs  should  be  mailed  to  Box  1571,  Atlanta.  John 
B.  Hutchins  is  secretary-treasurer. 

The  Giant  Spring  Bumper  Co..  New  York,  recently  incor- 
porated with  capital  stock  of  $50,000,  is  manufacturing 
double-strip  spring  bumpers  for  automobiles.  The  plant  is 
located  at  425  East  102d  Street  in  conjunction  with  the 
plant  of  the  International  Metallic  Casket  Co.  V.  Breuer, 
P.  Salkin  and  Philip  Leschnik,  incorporators  of  the  Giant 
Spring  Bumper  Co..  also  control  the  International  Metallic 
Casket  Co.  No  additions  of  rnachinery  are  likely  at  the 
present  time. 

The  Henry  Stadlmair   Co.,   Inc.,   New  York,  Incorporated 

for  $100,000  to  manufacture  talking  machines  and  parts,  will 
confine  itself  to  a  jobbing  business  for  the  present. 

The  Saginaw  Handle  Co..  Saginaw,  Mich.,  recently  or- 
ganized to  manufacture  various  kinds  of  handles  for  indus- 
trial use.  has  its  factory  well  unnder  construction.  It  will 
Jikely  require  some  equipment  after  building  is  finished,  but 
it  is  not  yet  in  a  iX)Sition  to  name  its  needs.  J.  A.  Max  is 
manager. 

The  Bridgeport  Cabinet  Works.  112-14  South  Avenue, 
Bridgeport,  Conn.,  has  been  organized  to  build  and  repair 
automobile  bodies,  office  fronts  and  fixtures,  having  acquired 
a  business  already  established.  At  present  it  has  buildings 
and  equipment  for  immediate  needs.  C.  A.  Dornack  heads 
the  company. 

The  Riverside  Coke  &  Iron  Co..  with  a  capital  stock  of 
$250,000.  has  been  incorporated  as  a  subsidiary  of  the 
Mississippi  Valley  Iron  Co.,  St.  Louis.  The  new  company 
will  produce  coke  at  the  plant  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  Iron 
Co.  for  its  own  consumption. 


Trade  Changes 

Roehm  &  Davison,  6450  Mack  Avenue,  Detroit,  have 
moved  to   3131  Beautait  Street. 

D.  G.  McMillan  has  disposed  of  his  interests  and  retired 
as  president  of  the  National  Gage  &  Equipment  Co.. 
LaCrosse.  Wis.,  manufacturer  of  dash  gages  and  metering 
devices  for  automobiles.  He  served  as  trustee  of  the  bank- 
rupt Hans  Motor  Equipment  Co.  in  1914  and  with  P.  M. 
Gelatt  organized  the  present  company  in  1915.  developing  it 
into  one  of  the  largest  industries  in  the  Northwest.  Mr. 
Gelatt.  formerly  vice-president  and  secretary,  has  been 
elected  president:  J.  M.  LaVaque,  vice-president  and  treas- 
urer; P.  E.  Stroup,  Detroit,  vice-president  and  sales  man- 
ager: J.  E.  Richmond,  secretary. 

The  Broad  Gage  Iron  Works,  Inc.,  80  Portland  Street, 
Boston,  ornamental  iron  workers,  has  leased  for  a  long  term 
of  years  manufacturing  quarters  at  193  Friend  Street,  that 
city. 

Walter  B.  Enck.  for  several  years  assistant  to  the  pres- 
ident. Donner  Steel  Co..  Buffalo,  but  who  recently  has  been 
engaged  in  the  coal  and  coke  business  in  Philadelphia  on  his 
own  account,  has  accepted  the  position  of  Philadelphia  resi- 
dent manager  of  the  Pioneer  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  Oliver  Build- 
ing. Pittsburgh.  He  will  retain  his  present  offices  in  the 
Pennsylvania    Building.   Philadelphia. 

The  Morgan  H.  Grace  Co..  Inc..  301  Produce  Exchange, 
New  York,  has  taken  over  the  import  and  export  business  of 
Bush  &  Daniels,  who  are  retiring  from  active  business.  Mr. 
Daniels  will  remain  with  the  company  as  a  director.  Busi- 
ness will  be  continued  and  expanded  along  present  lines. 

General  sales  offices  of  the  Keokuk  Electro-Metals  Co. 
have  been  moved  to  Keokuk.  Iowa,  where  furnaces  and  execu- 
tive offices  are  located. 

The  Heine  Boiler  Co..  St.  Louis,  has  made  the  following 
changes  in  sales  organization,  effective  Aug.  1 :  George  P. 
Murphy,  having  completed  the  reorganization  of  the  New 
York  office,  has  taken  charge  of  the  Philadelphia  territory 
with  headquarters  in  the  Pennsylvania  Building.  Harold  P. 
Childs,  formerly  special  representative  of  the  executive  offices 
of  the  General  Electric  Co.,  New  York,  has  become  associated 
as  manager  of  the  New  York  office  with  headquarters  at  11 
Broadway.  J.  R.  Fortune,  formerly  manager  of  the  Detroit 
office,  has  assumed  charge  of  the  territories  formerly  covered 
by  the  Pittsburgh,  Cleveland  and  Detroit  offices,  and  will 
maintain  offices  in  the  Dime  Bank  Building,  Detroit,  and  in 
the  Park  Building,  Pittsburgh.  The  Cleveland  office  has  been 
discontinued. 

The  Miller  Spouting  Co.,  manufacturer  of  automobile  and 
hardware  stampings.  West  Bend.  Wis.,  has  changed  its  name 
to  the  Metal  Stamping  Corporation. 


Machinery  Markets  and  News  of  the  Works 


DULL,   UNPROFITABLE   MARKET 


MacliiiH'-Tool  Business  Quiet  in  Nearly  All 
Districts 

Only    Business    of    Importance    Is    Purrliases    by 
Several  Railroads,  None  of  Large  Volume 

Mid-summer  quiet  continues  in  all  of  the  leading 
machine-tool  markets,  the  only  business  to  relieve  the 
dull  monotony  being  purchases  by  several  railroads 
ranging  from  a  single  tool  up  to  10  or  a  dozen. 

The  Chicago  &  North  Western  has  bought  about  10 
machines  which  were  listed  in  The  Iron  Age  of  June 
28.  The  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy,  according  to 
latest  advices  from  Chicago,  will  close  on  its  list  within 
the  ne.xt  fortnight.  The  Elgin,  Joliet  &  Eastern  is  also 
expected    to    close    very    soon    on    its    inquiry    of    long 


standing.  A  few  orders  are  being  placed  this  week  by 
the  Illinois  Central.  The  Nickel  Plate  has  ordered  nine 
tool  grinders,  but  has  not  yet  closed  on  another  inquiry 
for  about  15  miscellaneous  tools. 

An  interesting  inquiry,  which  may  indicate  future 
business,  comes  from  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  Cen- 
tral Region,  which  is  taking  bids  on  34  tools.  This 
road  has  not  indicated  just  when  orders  will  be  placed. 

The  Southern  Railway  has  bought  a  planer,  four 
boring  mills,  a  wheel  press  and  a  carwheel  borer.  The 
Nashville,  Chattanooga  &  St.  Louis  has  ordered  a  3500- 
Ib.  steam  hammer  and  the  Georgia,  Florida  &  Alabama 
has  bought  a  1500-lb.  steam  hammer. 

The  machine-tool  trade  sees  some  signs  of  returning 
confidence,  but  it  is  not  believed  that  any  marked  im- 
provement in  the  demand  for  tools  may  be  expected 
before  September. 


New  York 

Nhw  York.  Aug.  7. 

R.\IL,ROAD  buying,  the  chief  activity  in  this  dis- 
trict for  the  past  few  weel<s,  has  quieted  down 
considerably,   although  a  number  of  tools  are   still 
pending  on   lists   of  different   roads.      Few    new    in- 
quiries, even  for  single  tools,  are  reported  the  past 
week.     The  used   tool   market  is  also  quiet.     A  re- 
cent  railroad   purchase   was   that   of   the   Southern 
Railway   and    included    a    42-in.    planer,    two   44-in. 
boring    mills,    a    400-ton    wheel    press,    a    carwheel 
borer,   two  side-head   boring  mills.     The   Nashville, 
Chattanooga  &  St.   Louis  Railroad  has  closed  on  a 
3500-lb.  steam  hammer,  and  the  Georgia,  Florida  & 
Alabama    Railroad    on    a    1500-Ib.    steam    hammer. 
The    American    Laundry    Machine    Co.,    Cincinnati, 
has  bought  a  6-ft.  boring  mill. 
Contract  has  been  let  by  the  Independent  Metal  Bo.k  Cor- 
poration.  652   Metropolitan  Avenue,  Brooklyn,   to   the  Wexler 
&    Levine    Realty   Co.,    637    Metropolitan   Avenue,    for   a   new 
one-story    plant.      Levy    &    Berger,    375    Fulton    Street,    are 
architects. 

Bids  will  be  received  by  the  Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Ac- 
counts, Navy  Department,  Washington,  until  Aug.  21,  for 
10,530  lb.  of  connecting  rods  for  use  at  the  Brooklyn  Navy 
Yard,  schedule   1186. 

The  W.  B.  McLean  Mfg.  Co.,  319  Freeman  Avenue,  Long 
Island  City,  manufacturer  of  fixtures,  show  cases,  etc..  with 
headquarters  at  3042  Bigelow  Street,  Pittsburgh,  has  tenta- 
tive plans  for  a  new  reinforced-concrete  plant  on  site  lately 
acquired    at    Academy    Street   and    Freeman    Avenue. 

The  Titanium  Pigment  Co.,  94  Fulton  Street,  New  York, 
a  subsidiary  of  the  National  Lead  Co.,  Ill  Broadway,  has 
taken  title  to  the  former  plant  of  the  Mineral  ReBning  & 
Chemical  Corporation,  St.  Louis,  on  a  17-acre  tract.  The 
new  owner  will  remodel  the  plant  and  install  additional 
equipment. 

The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  120  Broadway.  New  York, 
has  leased  property  at  Eleventh  Avenue  and  Fifty-eighth 
Street,  100x250  ft.,  for  the  erection  of  a  new  six-story  build- 
ing to  consolidate  its  local  plant  and  branches,  including  that 
at  Long  Island  City.  The  financial  ofBces  will  be  retained 
at  the  Broadway   address  noted. 

The  Norma  Co.  of  America,  Inc.,  Anable  Avenue,  Long 
Island  City,  manufacturer  of  ball  bearings,  etc.,  has  engaged 
Francisco  &  Jacobus,  511  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,-  architects, 
to  prepare  plans  for  the  initial  unit  of  its  proposed  works  at 
Glenbrook,  near  Stamford,  Conn.,  to  be  one-story,  160x325  ft. 
The  truck  and  car  axle  division  of  the  Savage  Arms  Cor- 
poration, Utica,  N.  Y.,  and  Sharon,  Pa.,  consisting  of  dies, 
tools,  patterns,  patents,  etc.,  has  been  acquired  by  the  Wis- 
consin Parts  Co.,  Oshkosh,  Wis.,   which  will  continue  manu- 


f.icture  at  the  latter  plant.  Extensions  are  being  made  and 
the  equipment  will  be  removed  to  the  Oshkosh  works. 

Power  equipment,  conveying  and  other  machinery  will  be 
installed  in  the  two-story  incinerator  plant  to  be  erected 
at  Woodhaven,  L.  I.,  by  the  municipal  works  department. 
Borough  of  Queens,  68  Hunterspoint  Avenue,  Long  Island 
City,  estimated  to  cost  $240,000,  for  wihlch  bids  will  be 
asked  about  Aug.  20.  Joseph  Powers,  8008  Boulevard, 
Rockaway  Beach,  L.  I.,  is  engineer. 

The  Nathan  Novelty  Mfg.  Co.,  55  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York,  manufacturer  of  automobile  equipment  and  acces- 
sories, has  purchased  a  factory  on  182d  Street,  between 
Clinton  and  Prospect  Avenue,  150x207  ft.,  for  a  new  works. 

The  Mesabi  Iron  Co.,  25  Broad  Street,  New  York,  has 
arranged  for  a  stock  issue  of  $1,572,536,  the  entire  proceeds 
to  be  used  for  extensions  in  its  sintering  plant  to  increase  th.j 
capacity  from  250   to   800  tons  a  day. 

The  Pathe  Phonograph  &  Radio  Corporation,  18  East 
Forty-second  Street,  New  York,  has  leased  the  five-story 
building  at  150  East  Fifty-third  Street  for  a  new  plant 
and  will   install  equipment  at  once. 

Manual  training  equipment  will  be  installed  in  the  three- 
story  and  basement  junior  high  school  to  be  erected  at 
Hawthorne  Avenue  and  Culver  Streets,  Yonkers,  N.  Y., 
to  be  known  as  the  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  school,  estimated 
to  cost  1300,000,  for  which_  bids  will  be  taken  at  once  on  a 
general  contract.  G.  H.  Chamberlain,  18  South  Broadway, 
is  architect. 

In  connection  with  a  merger  of  the  Calumet  &  Hecla  Min- 
ing Co.,  25  Broadway,  New  York,  with  the  Ahmeek  Mining 
Co.,  Centennial  Copper  Co.,  and  affiliated  interests,  plans  are 
under  consideration  for  the  construction  or  acquisition  of 
plants  for  the  manufacture  of  brass  and  copper  products,  to 
be  operated  in  conjunction  with  the  mining  properties  in  the 
Michigan  copper  districts. 

A  machine  shop  will  be  installed  in  the  one-story  auto- 
mobile building  to  be  erected  by  the  Department  of  Plant 
and  Structures.  Municipal  Building,  New  York,  on  181st 
Street,  80x210  ft.,  estimated  to  cost  $150,000.  Max  Hausle, 
3307    Third    Avenue,    is  architect. 

The  Superintendent  of  Lighthouses,  Staten  Island,  N.  Y., 
will  receive  bids  until  Aug.  15  for  two  industrial  electric 
trucks  and  six  trailer  trucks,  proposal  25404. 

A  machine  shop  and  parts  department  will  be  installed 
in  the  two-story  automobile  service  building,  115x118  ft.,  to  be 
erected  at  Boscobel  Avenue  and  172d  Street,  New  York,  by 
Herbert  Mitchell,  care  of  John  J.  Dunnigan,  394  East  150th 
Street,  architect,  estimated  to  cost  $350,000. 

The  New  Jersey  Commercial  Body  Co.,  235  Elizabetli 
Avenue,  Newark,  has  awarded  a  contract  to  Enstice  Brothers, 
111  Academy  Street,  for  a  new  one-story  automobile  body 
manufacturing  plant,  100x280  ft.,  at  353-67  Frelinghuysen 
Avenue,  estimated  to  cost  $65,000.  W.  Orrin  Bartlett,  738 
Broad  Street,  is  architect.     W.  H.  Henderson  is  president. 
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The  Okonite  Co..  501  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  manu- 
facturer of  insulated  wires  and  cables,  with  plant  at  Passaic. 
N.  J.,  has  arranged  for  a  note  issue  of  $600,000,  a  portion  of 
the  proceeds  to  be  used  tor  extensions.  H.  Durant  Cheever 
is   president. 

Fire,  July  26,  destroyed  the  plant  of  the  Bound  Brook 
Crushed  Stone  Co.,  Bound  Brook,  N.  J.,  in  the  Chimney 
Rock  Ravine  section,  with  loss  estimated  at  $200,000,  in- 
cluding stone-crushing  and  other  machinery.  It  is  planned 
to  rebuild. 

Work  will  commence  on  extensions  in  the  power  house 
at  the  Essex  County  Sanatorium,  Verona,  N.  J.,  by  the 
Board  of  Freeholders,  Court  House,  Newark,  estimated  to 
cost  $50,000.  Runyon  &  Carey,  845  Broad  Street,  Newark, 
are  engineers. 

Bids  will  be  received  by  the  Chester  Township  Committee, 
Maple  Shade,  N.  J.,  until  Aug.  14,  for  one  steel  standpipe, 
20  ft.  in  diameter  and  120  ft.  high.  Remington  &  Vosbury, 
601  Market  Street,  Camden,   N.  J.,  are  engineers. 

The  Associated  Utilities  Co.,  care  of  William  Braun  &  Co., 
30  Church  Street,  New  York,  engineers,  is  arranging  for  the 
erection  of  a  new  ice-manufacturing  and  cold  storage  plant 
at  Newark,  estimated  to  cost  $1,000,000  with  machinery. 


New  England 

Boston,  Aug.    6. 

THE  most   important   transaction   the   past  week 
involved  a  50-in.  geared  head  lathe  and  a  fairly 
large    squaring    shear,    purchased    by    the    General 
Electric    Co.,     Pittsfield,     Mass. ;     additional     press 
equipment    and    a    large    punch    and    shear,    by    a 
Massachusetts  textile  machinery  maker ;  and  a  five- 
ton  I-beam  crane,  by  the  Cape  Ann  Anchor  Works. 
Some  New  England  builders,  confining  their  activi- 
ties  to   machine  tools  alone,  are  beginning   to  feel 
the  business   pinch   not   only    in    this   but    in  other 
territories,   the   volume   of   unfilled   orders   on  their 
books    having    declined    rapidly    the    past    month. 
British   buyers   are   sounding   out    this   market   for 
miscellaneous   used   equipment.     In  the  absence   of 
new  inquiries,  local  machine   tool   dealers  are  con- 
fining efforts  to  revive  old  inquiries. 
Makers  of  electric  trucks  report  a  material  improvement 
in  business  the  past  fortnight,  good  orders  having  been  placed 
locally  as  well  as  in  Bridgeport  and  New  Haven,  Conn.     The 
Yale'  &    Towne    Mfg.    Co.,    Stamford,    Conn.,    reports    an    im- 
provement  in    the   export   demand    for  electric  trucks.      Some 
of    the    smaller    New    England    makers    of    tools,    dies,    etc., 
are  exceptionally  active.     The  small   tool  business  generally, 
however,   is   slowing  up.      Curtailment    in  operations  of   New 
England   cotton  mills   has   checked   what   heretofore  was   an 
active    transmission    market.      The    American    Steel    &    Wire 
Co.,  Worcester,   Mass.,    will  spend  a   large   share  of   $300,000 
on  transmission  in  changing  over  some  of   its   equipment  to 
motor  drive. 

Bird  &  Sons,  Inc.,  South  Walpole,  Mass.,  has  decided  to 
hold  in  abeyance  its  proposed  one-story  and  basement  ma- 
chine shop,  SO  X  14  0  ft. 

Work  has  been  started  by  the  Tileston  &  Hollingsworth 
Co.,  892  River  Street.  Hyde  Park,  Boston,  paper  manufac- 
turer, on  a  two-story,  40  x  100  ft.  addition  to  cost  approxi- 
mately $100,000. 

The  recent  auction  sale  of  the  George  H.  Adams  Needle 
Co.,  Franklin,  N.  H.,  to  Frank  R.  Woodward,  Hill,  N.  H.,  has 
been  confirmed  by  the  courts.  Preliminary  plans  have  been 
made  for  improvements,  including  the  development  of  water- 
power  for  the  operation  of  machinery. 

The  Acme  Mfg.  Co.,  Bangor,  Me.,  manufacturer  of  pipe 
clamps,  etc.,  will  take  bids  this  month  for  a  new  one-story 
plant.    G.  A.  Hershey  is  treasurer. 

The  Blackstone  Valley  Gas  &  Electric  Co.,  Pawtucket, 
R.  I.,  will  commence  the  erection  of  a  one-story  power  house, 
100  X  120  ft.,  on  West  Park  Place.  Woonsocket,  R.  I.,  esti- 
mated to  cost  $60,000.  Stone  &  Webster,  Inc..  147  Milk 
Street.  Boston,  is  engineer. 

The  French  Mfg.  Co..  Robbins  Street,  Waterbury,  Conn., 
manufacturer  of  bronze  and  copper  tubing,  etc.,  has  awarded 
a  general  contract  to  the  Torrington  Building  Co.,  Torrington, 
Conn.,  for  a  one-story  addition,  72  x  120  ft.,  estimated  to  cost 
$30,000.     W.  E.  Hunt,  Torrington,  is  architect. 

The  American  Sehaeffer  &  Budenberg  Corporation,  338 
Berry  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y..  a  subsidiary  of  the  American 
Steam  Gage  &  Valve  Mfg.  Co.,  208  Camden  Street,  Boston, 
has  taken  over  the  branch  plant  of  the  parent  organization 
.nt  3  Grand  Street,  Worcester,  Mas.s.,  for  the  establishment  of 
new  works  to  manufacture  gages,  valves,  etc. 


The  American  Thermos  Bottle  Co.,  366  Madison  Avenue. 
New  York,  has  tentative  plans  for  the  erection  of  a  new 
factory  in  the  vicinity  of  Hartford,  Conn. 

A  one-story  power  house  will  be  erected  at  the  mill  of  the 
Rathbun  Knitting  Co.,  Woonsocket,  R.  I.,  to  be  40  x  44  ft. 
Knight  C.   Richmond,   Providence,   R.   I.,   is  engineer. 

The  Hopedale  Mfg.  Co.,  Milford,  Mass.,  manufacturer  of 
textile  machinery,  will  build  a  one-story  foundry,   80  x  90  ft. 

The  Soovill  Mfg.  Co.,  Waterbury,  Conn.,  manufacturer  of 
brass  goods,  etc..  has  awarded  contract  to  the  Berlin  Con- 
struction Co.,  Berlin,  Conn.,  for  extensions  to  cost  $50,000. 

Manning,  Bowman  &  Co.,  Pratt  Street,  Meriden,  Conn.. 
manufacturer  of  enameled  ware,  etc.,  has  tentative  plans  for 
additions  to  cost  approximately  $100,000,  including  equip- 
ment. 

The  Ashuelot  Gas  &  Electric  Co.,  Concord.  N.  H..  is  plan- 
ning the  construction  of  a  new  hydroelectric  power  plant  in 
the  vicinity  of  Marlboro.  N.  H.,  to  cost  about  $100,000. 

Thi  Hartford  Electric  Light  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn.,  is  per- 
fecting plans  for  an  addition  to  its  South  Meadows  power 
plant  to  double  the  present  capacity.  A  new  steam-turbo 
generator  and  auxiliary  machinery  will  toe  installed.  Ex- 
tensions will  be  made  in  the  transmission  system. 

P.  K.  Lindsay  &  Co.,  384  Atlantic  Avenue,  Boston,  manu- 
facturer of  air  compressors,  etc.,  is  planning  the  installation 
of  an  engine  lathe,  bench  type,   9-in.  swing. 

The  Bristol  Co.,  Waterbury,  Conn.,  manufacturer  of 
measuring  instruments,  etc..  has  awarded  a  general  contract 
to  the  Clark  Construction  Co.,  168  Grand  Street,  for  a  one- 
story  addition  to  its  plant  in  the  Platts  Mills  section.  50  x 
100  ft.,  estimated  to  cost  $50,000. 

Power  equipment,  ovens,  conveying  and  other  machinery 
will  be  installed  in  the  two-story  and  basement  addition,  60 
X  100  ft.,  to  be  erected  at  the  plant  of  the  Dexter  Baking 
Co.,  Waterbury,  Conn.  Francisco  &  Jacobus,  511  Fifth  Ave- 
nue, New  York,  are  architects. 


Philadelphia 

Philadelphia,    Aug.    6. 

JOSEPH  PICKARD'S  SONS,  Inc..  Palethorp  and  York 
Streets,  Philadelphia,  manufacturer  of  wire  products, 
has  taken  bids  on  a  general  contract  for  a  new  plant. 
Clarence    E.    Wunder,    1415    Locust    Street,    is    architect. 

The  Supply  Oflicer,  Navy  Department,  Philadelphia, 
will  take  bids  at  once  for  24  motor  starters,  requisition 
051  ;    and    for    2800    steel    shackles,    aero    requisition    042. 

Contract  has  been  awarded  by  the  Yellow  Cab  Co., 
1208  North  Thirty-first  Street,  Philadelphia,  to  Ketcham 
&  McQuade.  Philadelphia,  for  a  new  service  building,  parts 
and    automobile    repair    works    estimated    to    cost    $120,000. 

The  Philadelphia  Commercial  Museum.  Thirty-fourth 
Street,  has  received  an  inquiry  from  Balmuccia.  Italy,  for 
American  machinery  to  manufacture  iron  shoe  lasts. 

The  Edward  G.  Budd  Mfg.  Co..  Twenty-eighth  Street 
and  Hunting  Park  Avenue,  Philadelphia,  manufacture  of 
steel  automobile  bodies,  is  receiving  bids  on  a  general 
contract  for  the  erection  of  an  addition  at  Hunting  Park 
Avenue  and  Wissahickon  Street.  The  Ballinger  Co.,  Twelfth 
and    Chestnut    Streets,    is    architect. 

Plans  have  been  completed  for  an  addition  to  the 
power  house  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Thirty- 
fourth  and  Spruce  Streets,  Philadelphia,  estimated  to  cost 
$45,000.  .    , 

A  power  plant  will  be  constructed  by  the  Viscose  Co., 
Marcus  Hook,  Pa.,  at  its  proposed  artificial  silk  plant  in 
the  Holmesburg-Tacony  section,  Philadelphia,  estimated  to 
cost    $3,000,000. 

The  Acme  Rubber  Mfg.  Co.,  East  State  Street,  Trenton, 
N.  J.,  manufacturer  of  tires  and  mechanical  rubber  prod- 
ucts, is  having  plans  drawn  for  a  two-story  addition  esti- 
mated to  cost  $50,000.  William  A.  Klemann,  First  Na- 
tional   Bank    Building,    is    architect. 

A.  F.  Stonch  &  Co.,  Lock  Haven,  Pa.,  are  planning 
the  instaUation  of  a  motor-driven  cut-off  .saw.  motor-driven 
molder,  chain  mortiser  and  other  equipment  at  their  wood- 
working plant.  V.  R.  Garleb,  P.  O.  Box  87,  heads  the 
company. 

S.  S.  Fretz.  Jr.,  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  has  been  char- 
tered under  State  laws  to  take  over  and  expand  the  plant 
and  business  of  the  company  of  the  same  name  at  Twenty- 
third  and  Sedgley  Streets,  manufacturer  of  steam  fittings. 
pil)e,   etc.    Raymond    Groff   is   treasurer. 

The  William  Ellis  Cement  Products  Co.,  Norristown, 
Pa.,  recently  organized,  has  perfected  plans  for  a  new 
plant  in  Upper  Merion  Township  for  the  manufacture  of 
cement  blocks  and  kindred  products.  William  Ellis  heads 
the   company. 
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The   Crane    Market 

QUIETXICSS   continues    in    tlic     overhead    and     locomotive  Stothert  &  Pitt.  Bath.  Kngland..  £2  O.j'  $9  357  15 

crane  marketa.    Not  many  orders  are  noted,  but  a  num-  Wlllebroeak,    BelBium 109.000  fr.      5[o46'70 
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'    '  iiii  I.!,  iiliia  :  a  25-ton  and  a  30-ton  overhead  traveling 

.    "•    .■■  I-  1  un  iMsod  by  Stone  &  Webster.  Boston,  Mass..  for  ,     ]  •""^'■'x   Utility   Co.,   71   Broadway.   New  York,  a   12-ton. 

111.     l.uid    iil.un    ut    Iron    Mountain,    Mich.;    a    20-ton.    23-ft.  """"•    ^^^"'    ^^^^    Power    crane    for    export    to    Gautemala, 

s  .n.  span   overhead   traveling  crane,   either  new  or  used  for  Central    America,   from   Alfred    Box   &   Co. 
(he  Fltzgibbons  Boiler  Co..  47  West  Forty-second  Street,  New  Central  Maine  Power  Co.,  Augusta,  Me.,  two  15-ton  hand 

Vurk;  a  100-ton  overhead  traveling  crane  for  Fond  du  Lac.  Power  cranes  from  the  Whiting  Corporation. 
Wis, ;  a   GO-ton  overhead   crane  for  Freemansburg,   Pa.,   and  Northern  New  York  Utilities,   Inc.,  30  East  Forty-second 

a    10-ton  gantry   crane   to   handle    Vi-cu.   yd.   bucket,    inquired  Street.   New  York,  a   40-ton,   30-ft.   span  and  a   20-ton     2fi-ft 

for   by    the    Phoenix    Utility   Co.,    71    Broadway,    New    York.  span  electric  traveling  crane  from  the  Northern  Engineering 

which    has   also   received   prices   on   material   for   building   a  Works. 

small  jib   crane  ;    a   25-ton   overhead  crane   for   the   Brooklyn  Detroit  Edison  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich     a  25-ton    3-motor    over 

Edison  Co..  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  two  15-ton  special  overhead  i„,ad  crane  and  a  small  hand  powercrane  from  the  Northern 

cranes,   expected    to   close    this   week,    for   the   Hallway    Steel  Engineering  Works  woitnern 

Spring  Co..  30  Church  Street,  New  York.    Bernard  H.  Prack.  n       y,  r      L 

architect.  Keystone  Building,  Pittsburgh,  is  receiving  bids  on  ,-??„"  ^  ^°'^'"'  ^°-  ^^'ishamton,  N.  Y.. 

a  15-ton,  31-ft.  2-in.  span  crane  for  Emeryville.  Cal.  ,:'°"'  ,■   sPa"   overhead   traveling   crane   with    10-ton 

A  number  of  inquiries  for  cranes  for  export,  especially  to  '"^"'^'"^'-y   from    the   Northern    Engineering   Works. 
Japan   and   China,   are   pending,   but   prospects   of   obtaining  Sandusky   Gas  &  Electric  Co.,   Sandusky,   Ohio,   a   30-ton, 

such   business    in    the   face    of   foreign   competition    are   con-  33-tt.   span   hand  power  crane  from  the  Northern  Engineer- 

sidered   remote  by  most  crane  builders.    On  a  recent  tender  '"^  Works. 

of  the  Central  Railroad  of  Brazil,  for  two  22-ton,  52-ft.  span.  Jenkins  Brothers,  New  York,  a  5-ton,  3-motor  and  a  1-ton. 

5-motor  overhead  traveling  cranes,  the  range  of  prices  quoted  1-motor.   overhead  traveling  crane  from   the   Northern   Engi- 

by  the  American.   British.   French.   Belgian  and  German  bid-  neering  Works. 

ders    was   wide.     All    quotations    were,    ci.f.    Rio   de    Janeiro.  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey,  Jersey  City    N    J     three 
Brazil.    The  two  American  bids  were  the  highest  of  the  fif-  30-ton.    50-ft.    boom    locomotive   cranes   from    the   Ohio'  Loco- 
teen  quotations  submitted,  being  $15,585   and  $15,625  respec-  motive    Crane    Co. 
lively.    The   next  highest  bid  was   on   a   Swedish  built  crane              -c-      ,.  r^  ^  „,     . 

and  totaled   $12,197.50  based  on  today's  exchange  rate.    The  ^J'"'LT''7'^    fTT'  ^^^^'"F^""'  ^-  ^-  ^  ^O-ton  loco- 
German    bids,    which    were     submitted     in     pounds     sterling,  ,  "^    ™  Browning  Co. 

ranged  from  $6,726  to  $S,960.    The  two  British  bidders  quoted  Eagle  Iron  Works,  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  a  6-ton,  40-ft,  span 

$9,357.15   and    $11,012,40    respectively,    while   the    Belgian   bid  electric    traveling    crane    from    the    Roeper    Crane    &    Hoist 

submitted   by   the   Willebroeck,   Belgium,    was   the   lowest   at  Works. 

$5,046.70  based  on  the  current  rate  of  exchange  between  the  Carpenter  Steel  Co.,  Reading.  Pa.,  six  5-ton  electric  trans- 
Belgian  franc  and  the  dollar  of  about  4.63c.  per  franc.  The  fer  cranes.  29-ft.  span  and  two  5-ton.  cage-operated  electric 
bids  were  as  follows:  hoists  from  the  Roeper  Crane  &  Hoist  Works. 
Bedford  Engineering  Co..  Eng-  Potomac  Electric  Power  Co.,  Washington.  D.  C.  a  10-ton, 
Pinr'^RveVmann'-Re'riin'rVr'  ^^"^  $11,012.40  21-ft,  span  hand  power  crane  from  the  Roeper'  Crane  & 
faui     Kyermann.     Berlin.     Ger-  H^iaf  xu"n».v= 

many    £1,675  7.637.50  "°'^'    Works. 

Niles-Bement-Pond    Co..    United  l-,S-nn  Edison  Electric  Illuminating  Co..  Boston,  Mass..  fourl-ton 

Graham   Bros.'  Aktieboiog.'  '.  ! !  .'  !      Rs.U9.0o'o'.666  12;i97:50  ^"""^  P°"'''''  ^■"''"««  f'"°"'  the  Roeper  Crane  &  Hoist  Works. 

Paul    Weyerman    G.m,b,h,,    Ger-  General    Electric    Co.,    Erie,    Pa.,    a    30-ton    gantrv    crane 

So^ttY    des--E.--G.--iiouplain.  "■"!"-  '■'''''  from   the  Alliance  Machine  Co. 

France  111.465  fr.       6,432.65  Standard    Gage    Steel    Co.,    Beaver    Falls.    Pa.,    a    5-ton 

man^      ."'.       .  .      '.  ..'"'.  ..''.'■:  £1.945  8.869.20  """"^-^   '^''°'"   "'«>  Cleveland  Crane   &  Engineering   Co, 

Deutsche  Masoliinenfabrik  A.  G,.  Kellogg  Structural  Steel  Co,,  Buffalo,  a  5-ton    70-ft    span 

Sie^me^s'tSchuckeri-Werkc-Ger:  "'^"^  '■"""'"  1"""'°'  ""j'Z^f   traveling  crane   from  the  Milwaukee  Elec' 

many Rs.66,170.000  6.7S2.40  trie  Crane  &  Mfg.   Co. 


Manual  training  equipment  will  be  installed  in  the  new 
two-story  senior  and  junior  high  school  to  be  erected  at 
Midland.  Pa,,  estimated  to  cost  $300,000.  for  which  bids 
will  soon  be  asked  on  a  general  contract.  W.  G.  Eckles. 
Lawrence  Savings  &  Trust  Building.  New  Castle,  Pa.,  is 
architect. 

The  Greenwood  Light  &  Power  Co.,  Millville,  Pa..  Is 
being  organized  as  a  subsidiary  of  the  Pennsylvania  Power 
&  Light  Co.,  Allentown.  Pa.,  to  take  over  and  expand  the 
local  system  of  the  Millville  Electric  Light  Co.,  recently 
acquired  by   the   parent   company. 

Wlllson  Goggles,  Inc.,  Washington  and  Second  Streets. 
Reading,  Pa.,  manufacturer  of  industrial  optical  products, 
eye  protectors,  etc.,  is  planning  the  construction  of  a  new 
unit,  estimated  to  cost  $500,000  with  precision  and  other 
machinery.      Dr.     Frederick    Willson     is     president. 

Manual  training  equipment  will  be  installed  in  the  two- 
story  high  school,  75  x  250  ft.,  to  be  erected  at  Ridgway. 
Pa.,  estimated  to  cost  $175,000,  for  which  bids  are  being 
asked  on  a  general  contract  until  Aug.  25.  Maurice  E. 
Kressler,    13    Fourth    Street,    Harrisburg,    Pa.,    is    architect. 

The  Ideal  Auto  Parts  Co..  1013  Market  Street.  Harri.s- 
l)urg.  Pa.,  has  tentative  plans  for  the  establishment  of  a 
branch  works  between  Harrisburg  and  Middletown.  Pa., 
Charles    E.    Craft    and    J.    A.    Blessing    head    the    company. 

The  Worthington  Pump  &  Machinery  Corporation,  tl5 
Broadway,  New  York,  will  retain  the  ownership  of  its 
plant  at  Hazleton,  Pa.,  valued  at  $4,000,000,  and  negoti 
ations  for  the  purchase  by  a  British  automobile  manu- 
facturing company,  to  be  used  for  an  American  works, 
have   been   broken   off. 


Tiie  Nilco  Lamp  Works,  Inc.,  St.  Marys,  Pa.,  manu- 
facturer of  electric  lamps,  etc.,  is  enlarging  its  plant  and 
installing  additional  equipment  heretofore  used  at  its 
].:mporium.    I'a.,    works. 

The  Moscow  &  Roaring  Brook  Electric  Co.,  Moscow, 
Pa.,  recently  organized,  is  arranging  for  the  installation 
of  a  plant  and  system  in  Roaring  Brook  and  Covington 
Townships. 

The  Blue  Lick  Coal  Co..  Meyersdale,  Pa.,  recently 
organized,  is  planning  for  the  installation  of  electric 
liower  and  other  equipment  at  its  properties.  Clarence  F. 
and  Clyde  J.  Rowe,  both  of  Meyersdale,  head  the  com- 
pany. 

Manual  training  equipment  will  be  installed  in  the 
high  school  addition  to  be  built  at  Church  and  Fairfield 
Streets,  Ligonier,  Pa.,  estimated  to  cost  $100,000.  G.  H. 
Haberlen,  superintendent  of  the  Board  of  Education,  is  in 
charge. 

The  G.  Klein  Co.,  North  Glenside.  Montgomery  County, 
Pa.,  operating  a  machine  shop,  is  planning  for  the  instal- 
lation   of   a    power    lathe    and    other    equipment. 

The  Davies  Mine  Switch  Lock  Co.,  Mayfield.  Pa.,  re- 
cently organized  with  a  capital  of  $250,000.  i.s  p.^rfecting 
plans  for  a  fa,ctory  to  manufacture  special  eijuipment  for 
coal-mining.  Walter  H.  Kohler  and  Patrick  F.  McAndrew, 
Scranton,    Pa.,    head    the    company. 

Electrically-operated  pumping  equipment  will  be  in- 
stalled in  connection  with  the  new  water  supply  system  at 
the  Lackawanna  County  Tuberculosis  Hospital.  Scranton, 
Pa.,  for  which  plans  are  being  prepared  by  F.  O.  Stone, 
engineer.    Court    House,    Scranton. 
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Baltimore 


Baltimore,   Aug. 

PROPERTY  at  Bentalou  Street  and  Pennsylvani; 
Baltimore,  heretofore  held  by  the  Baltimore  Car  Wheel 
Co.,  has  been  purchased  by  the  Consolidated  Gas,  Electric 
Light  &  Power  Co.,  Lexington  Building,  as  a  site  for  a  new 
plant. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Cumberland,  Md.,  Franklin 
H.  Ankeney,  secretary,  has  received  an  inquiry  from  a  com- 
pany at  Pittsburgh  desiring  to  secure  a  local  site  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  plant  to  manufacture  automobiles  and  parts. 

The  Common  Council,  Mocksville,  N.  C.  will  commence 
the  installation  of  a  municipal  electric  light  and  power  plant. 
Bids  will  be  received  by  the  Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Ac- 
counts, Navy  Department,  Washington,  until  Aug.  28.  for 
miscellaneous  machine  tools  for  the  San  Diego  Navy  Yard, 
schedule  1185  ;  until  Aug.  21  for  six  testing  generators  for 
the  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard,  schedule  115S;  until  Aug.  23  for 
13.800  ft.  steel  wire  rope,  schedule  1187,  and  12,000  sq.  ft. 
copper  wire  cloth,  schedule  1172,  for  the  same  yard,  and  until 
Aug.  28  for  70  electric  soldering  irons  for  the  Norfolk,  Va., 
Navy  Yard,   schedule  1159. 

Warner,  Moore  &  Co.,  Richmond,  Va.,  are  in  the  market 
for  a  jaw  crusher  to  break  limestone  to  a  size  of  7  in.  or 
smaller,  second-hand,  with  auxiliary  operating  equipment. 

The  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks,  Navy  Department.  Wash- 
ington, has  plans  nearing  completion  for  a  new  generating 
building  at  the  naval  property.  Bellevue,  D.  C.  L.  E.  Gregory 
is  chief. 

The  Georges  Creek  Clean  Coal  Co.,  Barton,  Md.,  recently 
organized  with  a  capital  of  $750,000,  is  planning  the  installa- 
tion of  electric  power  equipment  and  mining  machinery  in 
the  Georges  Creek  section.  John  Hardegan  and  Harry  Clise 
head    the  company. 

New  interests  headed  by  W.  Woods  White,  AUanta.  Ga.. 
have  acquired  the  local  plant  of  the  Oliver  Rim  Co..  manu- 
facturer of  automobile  rims,  for  $85,000.  The  company  will 
be  reorganized  and  operations  resumed,  to  include  the  produc- 
tion of  iron  and  steel  castings,  machine  equipment,  etc.  Josiah 
T.   Rose.   Atlanta,   will  be  connected   with  tlie  new  company. 

The  United  Iron  &  Metal  Co.,  Baltimore,  has  plans  for 
the  erection  of  a  new  one-story  works,  42  x  214  ft.,  on  Milling- 
ton  Avenue. 

Bids  will  be  received  by  the  Chief  of  Air  Service,  War  De- 
partment, Washington,  until  Aug.  14  for  500  compasses  and 
other  aeronautical   instruments.    Proposal   QR    24-11. 

D.  C.  Elphinstone,  408  Continental  Building,  Baltimore, 
machinery  dealer,  has  inquiries  out  for  a  steam  shovel,  cater- 
pillar or  traction  type ;  two  36-in.  gage,  saddle  tank  locomo- 
tives. Vulcan  type  preferred,  second-hand,  and  for  20  dump 
cars,  steel  underframe,  each  4  yd.  capacity,  36  in.  gage.  2- 
way,  second-hand. 

The  Aquia  Creek  Quarries  Co.,  Alexandria,  Va.,  has 
acquired  the  former  shipyard  of  the  Marine  Railway  &  Coal 
Co.  and  will  install  stone-crushing  machinery  transmission 
equipment,  etc..  with  power  house,  for  a  new  plant,  estimated 
to  cost  about  ?50,000. 

D.  T.  Burch.  2043  West  Broad  Street.  Richmond.  Va.,  op- 
erating a  machine  shop,  is  planning  the  installation  of  a 
lathe,  drill  press  and  other  equipment. 

The  Southern  Public  Utilities  Co..  Charlotte,  N.  C,  plans  to 
rebuild  the  portion  of  its  power  plant  on  the  South  Boulevard, 
recently   destroyed  by  fire   with   loss   reported   at    $50,000. 

The  Mount  Airy  Granite  Cutting  Co.,  Mount  Airy,  N.  C. 
is  arranging  for  a  new  cutting,  polishing  and  flnishing  plant 
to  replace  that  recently  destroyed  by  Are.  New  equipment 
will  be  installed,  and  the  purchase  of  a  crane  is  said  to  be 
under  consideration. 

A  power  house  will  be  constructed  by  the  Norwood  Mfg. 
Co.,  Norwood,  N.  C,  in  connection  with  an  addition  to  its 
textile  mill,   estimated  to  cost  $150,000. 

The  High  Point  Furniture  Co.,  High  Point.  N.  C,  is  in  the 
market  for  electric  equipment  for  a  power  house,  including 
one  225  kva.  generator,  with  exciter,  switchboard  and  other 
auxiliary  equipment :  also  for  one  30-hp.,  two  20-hp.,  four 
10-hp..  ten  5-hp..  and  one  2-hp.  motor,  second-hand.  M.  J. 
Wrenn  heads  the  company. 

Manual  training  equipment  will  be  installed  in  the  high 
school  to  be  erected  on  Camp  Hill,  Cumberland,  Md.,  esti- 
mated to  cost  $500,000.  for  which  plans  will  soon  be  drawn. 
The  Bo.ard  of  Education  Is  In  charge. 

W.  F.  Howe.  Jr.,  514  Broad  Street,  Augusta,  Ga.,  general 
contractor,  is  in  the  market  for  concrete-mixing  machinery, 
steam-driven,  with  auxiliary  equipment. 

L.  A.  MacMullen,  3504  Hermitage  Road,  Richmond,  Va., 
operating  a  general  machine  works,  has  Inquiries  out  for  a 
milling  machine,  lathe,   drill  press,   and   other  equipment. 


The  Common  Council.  Elizabeth  City,  N.  C,  has  prelimi- 
nary plans  for  the  installation  of  a  municipal  electric  power 
plant,  in  conjunction  with  waterworks  system,  estimated  to 
cost  $200,000.   J.  J.  Bray  is  city  engineer. 

Bids  will  be  received  by  the  General  Purchasing  Officer. 
Panama  Canal.  Washington,  until  Aug.  21,  for  nickel  steel 
pinions,  valves,  steel  rope,  pipe  dies,  centrifugal  pump,  elec- 
tric cable,  and  other  equipment,  circular  1549  ;  until  Aug.  14 
for  brass  tubing,  sheet  copper,  sheet  brass,  grindstones,  etc., 
schedule  1546. 

Stevens  Brothers  &  Co.,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  have  inquiries  out 
for  one  steel  stack,  about  30  in.  in  diameter  and  50  ft.  high. 

A  power  house  will  be  built  in  connection  with  the  cotton 
mill  to  be  erected  by  the  "Williamson  Mills  Co..  Haw  River, 
N.  C,  recently  organized  with  a  capital  of  $700,000.  J.  O. 
Cobb,  Durham.  N.  C,  and  W.  F.  Williamson.  Burlington. 
N.  C,  head  the  company. 

The  Richmond  Battery  Co..  1839  West  Broad  Street, 
Richmond.  Va.,  operating  an  electrical  repair  works,  plans 
the  installation  of  a  lathe   and  other  equipment. 

The  Piedmont  &  Northern  Railway  Co.,  Greenville,  S.  C. 
plans  to  rebuild  the  portion  of  its  locomotive  shops  recently 
destroyed  by  fire  with  loss  approximating  $25,000  including 
equipment. 

The  South  Carolina  Gas  &  Electric  Co.,  Spartanburg. 
S.  C.  has  plans  for  an  addition  to  its  hydroelectric  power 
house  at  Gaston  Shoals,  S.  C,  estimated  to  cost  $150,000  with 

The  Wilson-Hock  Co.,  City  Point,  Va.,  machinery  dealer, 
has  inquiries  out  for  one  centrifugal  pump,  direct-connected 
to  gasoline  engine,  cajiacity  4.000,000  gal.  in  24  hr. 

Morton  Jones  &  Co.,  310  South  Side  Avenue.  Asheville, 
N.  C,  recently  organized,  are  considering  plans  for  the 
establishment  of  a  works  for  the  manufacture  of  furnaces 
for  domestic  heating,  furnace  castings,  etc.,  to  cost  about 
$30,000.      Morton  Jones  is  president. 

The  Crewe  Furniture  Co.,  Crewe,  Va.,  is  arranging  for  the 
equipment  of  a  local  plant  to  manufacture  kitchen  cabinets. 

The  Hackley-Morrison  Co.,  Inc..  1708  Lewis  Street.  Rich- 
mond, Va..  machinery  dealer,  has  inquiries  out  for  one  70-hp. 
motor,  with  pulley,  starting  base,  etc. 

The  Board  of  County  Commissioners,  Savannah,  Ga.,  will 
take  bids  until  SepL  20  for  one  oil-burning  land  dredge  with 
1  cu.  yd.  bucket  and  45-hp.  oil-burning  engine  and  auxiliary 
equipment.     G.  R.  Butler  is  county  clerk. 

The  Atlas  All-Steel  Truck  Body  Co.,  Baltimore,  has  been 
organized  by  Robert  J.  McNamara  to  manufacture  all-steel 
automobile  truck  bodies.  It  is  occupying  part  of  the  plant 
of  McNamara  Brothers  Co.,  Westport,  Baltimore,  manufac- 
turer of  steel  plate,  tanks,  boilers,  etc.  Production  has 
started. 


Pittsburgh 

Pittsburgh,  Aug.  6. 


THERE  is  no  improvement  in  machine  tool  busi- 
ness  in   this   district.      The   Pennsylvania   Rail- 
road,  Central   Region,   which   recently   issued   a  list 
of  30  tools  and  subsequently  increased   the  number 
to  34  is  merely  tabulating  the  bids,  and  there  have 
been  no  awards.     A  large  volume  of  business  has 
been    quoted    against    and    many    new    installations 
are  under  consideration,  but  prospective  buyers  are 
moving  slowly  in  the  matter  of  purchases.    Activity 
in  heavy  equipment  is  chiefly  in  filling  old  orders. 
Manual   training  equipment   will   be    installed   in    the   new 
junior  high  school  to  be  erected  at  Clearfield,  Pa.,   estimated 
to  cost  $110,000.  for  which  bids  will  soon  be  called  on  a  gen- 
eral contract.     Howard  &  Thatcher,  Du  Bois.  Pa.,  arc  archi- 
tects. 

The  Monongahela-West  Penn  Public  Service  Co.,  Fair- 
mont, W.  Va.,  is  planning  tor  extensions  in  its  power  plants 
and  system,  and  the  installation  of  additional  equipment.  The 
company  recently  increased  its  capital  from  $20,000,000  to 
$30,000,000,  and  is  arranging  a  preferred  stock  issue  of 
$1,000,000,  a  portion  of  the  proceeds  to  be  used  for  expansion. 
The  Progressive  Ceramics  Mfg.  Co.,  Warwood,  W.  Va., 
recently  organized,  is  planning  the  establishment  of  a  plant 
to  manufacture  tile  and  kindred  products,  to  include  a  power 
house.  Harry  Kalin  and  Alec  Wishnew,  both  of  Warwood, 
are  heads. 

The  Electric  Equipment  Service  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  is  having 
plans  completed  by  D.  A.  Crone,  Cameraphone  Building, 
architect,  for  the  erection  of  a  one-story  factory  on  Liberty 
Avenue. 
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Thfi  VliBliila  I'owir  Co..  Union  Trust  HuiliUnK.  Charleston. 
W.  Vu.,  has  plans  for  an  addition  to  Its  electric  generatlnff 
station  at  C^ibln Creek  Junction.  W.  Va.,  and  the  Installation 
of  additional  machinery. 

A  merger  has  been  arranged  between  the  West  Virginia 
Hardware  &  Supply  Co.,  Huntington.  W.  Va. ;  Logan  Hard- 
ware &  Supply  Co.,  Logan.  W.  Va. ;  Welch  Har<lw:ne  & 
Supply  Co..  Welch.  W.  Va. ;  and  the  Lexington  Aline  & 
Mill  Supply  Co.,  Lexington.  Ky.,  under  the  flrsf  noted 
iiimr.  The  new  company  will  be  capitalized  at  $250,000. 
\  tract  of  three  acres  has  been  acquired  at  Huntington 
ill  plans  will  be  drawn  at  once  for  a  new  works  to  con- 
■  iHlate   the    different    Interests,   estimated    to   cost   $100,000. 

W.    Beckner.    secretary,    will    be    manager. 

l-he  Monongahela  Chain  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Fairmont,  W.  Va.,  is 
risidering  plans  tor  a  new  factory  In  the  vicinity  of  Man- 
uiuston,  W.  Va. ;  Dr.  F.  W.  Vance  heads  the  company. 

The  Griffln  Mfg.  Co.,  Erie,  Pa.,  has  been  Incorporated  un- 
der State  laws  with  capital  of  $1,500,000,  to  take  over  and 
expand  the  plant  and  business  of  the  same  name,  specializing 
In  the  manufacture  of  cold  rolled  and  turned  shafting, 
hardware  products,  etc.  W.  A.  Crawford  is  treasurer  of 
the   new   company. 

A  group  of  electric  power  and  transmission  companies 
has  been  organized  by  G.  C.  Savering,  Johnstown,  Pa.,  to 
install  and  operate  electric  power  plants  and  systems  in  ad- 
jacent townships.  Headquarters  will  be  established  at  Mead- 
vllle.     Mr.  Savering  will  be  treasurer  of  the  companies. 

A  machine  shop  and  parts  department  will  be  Installed  in 
the  two-story  automobile  service  building  to  be  erected  by 
Boag  &  Boag.  on  Third  Street,  Clearfield,  Pa..  50  x  70  ft. 
Bids  for  the  building  and  tools  will  be  asked  in  September. 
Oscar  Miller.  Glen   Richey.  Pa.,  is  architect. 

Fred  W.  Brant.  Berlin.  Pa.,  is  considering  the  installation 
of  electric  power  and  other  equipment  at  his  coal  mine  near 
Hopwood.  Pa.,  recently  acquired  from  James  W.  Feather. 

A  lathe,  drill  press,  air  compressor  and  other  equipment 
will  be  installed  in  the  new  three-story  automobile  service 
building.  50  x  100  ft.,  to  be  erected  by  S.  M.  Goodloe,  Wil- 
liamson, W.  Va.,  estimated  to  cost  $50,000.  for  which  plans 
are  nearing  completion. 

Manual  training  equipment  will  be  installed  in  the  new 
three-story  and  basement  senior  and  junior  high  school,  180  x 
280  ft.,  to  be  erected  at  Clairton.  Pa.,  estimated  to  cost  $350.- 
000,  for  which  a  general  contract  will  soon  be  awarded. 
Charles  W.  Bates,  77  Twelfth  Street.  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  is 
architect. 

The  Bedford  Rustic  Furniture  Co.,  Bedford,  Pa.,  is  con- 
sidering the  erection  of  a  power  house  in  connection  with  a 
proposed  two-story  plant  to  cost  $75,000.  L.  F.  Hoffman  is 
head. 


Bids  will  be  received  by  the  Board  of  Trustees.  Pal- 
myra. N.  Y..  until  Aug.  20  for  pumping  machinery  and 
auxiliary  equipment  for  the  municipal  waterworks. 
Hopkins  &  Field.  349  Cutler  Building,  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
are  engineers.    Sanford   M.  Young  is  clerk  of  the  board. 

The  Rathbun  Mfg.  Co.,  Jamestown.  N.  Y.,  manufacturer 
of  radio  and  electrical  apparatus.  Is  in  the  market  for  a  used 
No.  0  Brown  &  Sharpe  automatic  screw  machine. 

The  L.  Parker  Co.,  Centerfleld,  N.  Y.,  will  Install  ma- 
chine tools,  bench  tools,  etc.,  to  replace  equipment  in  its 
general  repair  works  recently  destroyed  by  fire. 

The  Kroehler  Mfg.  Co.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y..  manufac- 
turer of  furniture,  with  headquarters  at  1319  South 
Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  has  tentative  plans  for  a  new 
factory  at  San  Francisco  for  Pacific  Coast  trade,  esti- 
mated to  cost  $800,000.  Work  will  commence  early  next 
year.     P.    E.    Kroehler   is    president. 

Manual  training  equipment  will  be  installed  in  the 
new  high  school  to  be  erected  at  Eastwood,  N.  Y.,  e.sli- 
mated  to  cost  $150,000,  for  which  bids  will  be  received  oi» 
a  general  contract  ufitll  Aug.  25.  LaVaute  &  Mulrane,  309 
Herald    Building,    Syracuse,    N.    Y.,    are    architects. 

Zube  &  Kahrs.  908  East  Water  Street,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.. 
operating  a  general  machine  repair  shop,  are  planning  the 
installation    of    an    18-in.    lathe    and    other    equipment. 

Electric  power  equipment,  conveying  and  other  ma- 
chinery will  be  installed  in  the  new  three-story  bottling 
works.  60  X 120  ft.,  to  be  constructed  by  the  Bashford 
Cider  &  Vinegar  Co..  143  Water  Street.  Lyons.  N.  Y..  esti- 
mated  to   cost    $70,000. 

The  Radiant  Floor  Waxer-Polisher  Co.,  215  Victoria 
Street.  Toronto,  is  contemplating  the  establishment  of  a 
plant  in  Buffalo  to  manufacture  its  product  fur  the  Aineir- 
can  market  and  desires  to  hear  from  American  manufac- 
turers   who    make    a    specialty    of   small    light    stampings. 


Buffalo 

Buffalo.    Aug.    6. 

PLANS    have    been    filed    by   the    Atlas    Stuel    Cat,tma    Co . 
1965    Elmwood    Avenue.    Buffalo,    for    a    new    one-story 
foundry. 

George  L.  Waitt,  Buffalo,  has  acquired  a  one-story 
building  at  492  Kensington  Avenue.  Buffalo,  for  a  new 
plant  to  manufacture  metal  devices  for  holding  cores  or 
molds    in    place    and    other    mechanical    products. 

The  Barkay  Co..  Inc..  24  Institute  Street.  James- 
town, N.  Y.,  manufacturer  of  brass  and  bronze  castings, 
Is  planning  for  extensions  and  the  installation  of  foundry 
equipment,    furnaces,    polishing  equipment,   etc. 

The  Empire  Gypsum  Co.,  Cutler  Building,  Rochester. 
N.  Y.,  has  tentative  plans  for  rebuilding  the  portion  of 
its  plant  at  Garbutt.  N.  Y..  destroyed  by  fire  July  21.  with 
loss  estimated  at  $25,000  including  equipment.  The  power 
house,   also,   was   damaged. 

Ovens,  power  equipment,  conveying  and  other  ma- 
chinery will  be  installed  in  the  two-story  addition  to  be 
erected  by  the  Egloff  Bakery.  Inc.,  147  Genesee  Street. 
Buffalo,  96x180  ft.  Improvements  will  also  be  made 
in  the  present  plant.  L.  S.  Beardsley,  116  West  Thirty- 
ninth    Street,    New    York,    is    architect. 

The  J.  N.  K.  Machine  Corporation,  108  Harrison 
Street,  Jamestown,  N.  Y..  operating  a  general  machine 
works,  is  planning  for  expansion  and  the  installation  of 
lathes,  drill  press,  milling  machine  and  other  equipment. 
E.    R.    Swanson    is    in    charge. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Co..  Pennsylvania  Ter- 
minal, New  York,  is  planning  for  additions  to  its  loco- 
motive shops  at  Olean.  N.  Y.,  to  replace  the  portion  of 
the  works  destroyed  by  fire  several  months  ago.  The 
expansion  will  include  a  machine  shop,  erecting  shop, 
power  equipment  and  ash-handling  apparatus,  estimated 
to   cost    $60,000.     F.    P.    Huston    is   master    mechanic    at    the 


Detroit 

Detroit,  Aug.  6. 

PLANS  have  been  filed  by  the  Michigan  Copper  &  Brass 
Co.,  3851  West  Jefferson  Street,  Detroit,  for  the  erection 
of   a    new    two-story    factory,    estimated    to    cost    $40,000. 

Manual  training  equipment  will  be  installed  in  the  high 
school  to  be  erected  at  Galien,  Mich.,  estimated  to  cost  $95.- 
000.  D.  H.  Allen,  president  of  the  Township  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, is  in  charge. 

The  Conant  &  Donaldson  Co.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  recently 
organized  with  a  capital  of  $50,000,  is  arranging  for  the 
establishment  of  a  plant  to  manufacture  tools  and  other 
equipment.     Bmraett  McCarthy  heads  the  company. 

The  Precision  Speedometer  Co.,  9  West  Woodbridge  Street. 
Detroit,  is  planning  the  installation  of  additional  equipment 
in    its    machine    shop,    particularly    tor    precision    work. 

The  Kirsch  Mfg.  Co.,  North  Prospect  Street,  Sturgis,  Mich., 
manufacturer  of  metal  curtain  poles,  has  tentative  plans 
for  the  erection  of  a  three-story  addition  in  the  fall.  C.  W. 
Kirsch   is  president   and   general   manager. 

The  Detroit  &  Ironton  Railway.  Detroit,  recently  ee- 
quired  by  Henry  Ford  to  be  operated  in  conjunction  with 
his  Detroit.  Toledo  &  Ironton  Railway  system,  will  toe 
electrified  from  the  River  Rouge  plant  to  Flat  Rock,  where 
connection  will  be  made  with  the  last  noted  railroad,  a  dis- 
tance of  13  miles.  Electric  generating,  power  and  other 
equipment  will  be   installed,   estimated   to  cost   $5,000,000. 

The  Besser  Mfg.  Co.,  Alpena,  Mich.,  manufacturer  of 
concrete-mixing  machinery,  parts,  etc..  has  commenced  the 
erection  of  a  one-story  addition.  40x200  ft. 

The  R.  B.  Collis  Sprayer  Co..  190  Territorial  Avenue.  Ben- 
ton Harbor,  Mich.,  manufacturer  of  spraying  equipment, 
etc.,  is  planning  the  erection  of  a  new  two-story  factory, 
50x125   ft.,  estimated  to  cost  $25,000. 

The  Hudson  Motor  Co.,  Jefferson  Avenue,  Detroit,  is  having 
plans  drawn  for  a  one-story  addition,  65x275  ft.  Albert 
Kahn,    1000    Marquette    Building,    is    architect. 

The  Fisher  Body  Corporation,  General  Motors  Building, 
Detroit,  has  plans  for  a  new  one-story  power  house  at  its 
plant  on  Trombley  Street,  to  cost  about  $50,000. 

The  Detroit  Auto  Specialties  Co.,  Detroit,  a  subsidiary  of 
the  Hupp  Motor  Car  Corporation,  manufacturer  of  auto- 
mobile fenders,  hoods  and  other  metal  products,  has  plans 
for  a  new  factory  in  the  rear  of  the  works  of  the  parent 
company.  Mt.  Elliot  Avenue  and  Dunn  Road,  to  be  one- 
story.  120x500  ft.,  estimated  to  cost  $350,000.  It  will  be 
ready  about  the  end  of  the  year,  at  which  time  the  present 
plant  will  be  removed  to  this  location  and  additional  ma- 
chinery installed. 

The  Gray  Motor  Corporation.  Detroit,  has  preliminary 
plans  for  additions,  for  assembling  and  other  work,  estimated 
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The  Cooper  Coal  Co.,  Saginaw,  Slich.,  recently  organized 
with  a  capital  of  $450,000.  is  planning  the  installation  of 
electric  power  and  other  equipment  at  its  coal  mines  in 
Kochville  and  Tittabawassee  townships.  Otto  L.  Dittmar  is 
president     and    William     E.     Thompson,     treasurer,     both    of 
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Cleveland 

Cleveland.    Aug-.    6. 

THE   machinery    market   is  extremely   dull.      Not 
only   were   aggregate   sales    very   light    the   past 
week,  but  little  new  inquiry  came  out.     The  Nickel 
Plate    Railroad    has    placed    orders    for    nine    tool 
grinders  but  has  not  yet  acted  on  its  original   list 
of  about  15  machines.     The  purchase  by  the  Pebbles 
Engineering-    Co.,    Newton    Falls,    Ohio,    referred    to 
last   week,    aggregated    seven    tool^    mostly    heavy 
duty  drilling  machines.     It  is  expected  to  buy  some 
additional   equipment   when    its   new   factory   build- 
ings are  completed. 
The    Ohio    Trent    Coal.    Coke    &    Amalung    Co.,    Toledo. 
Ohio,    recently    organized,    has    acquired    a    site    on    which    it 
plans    to    shortly    begin    the    erection    of    a    plant    for    the 
manufacture   of  fuel. 

The  Hydro  Forge  Co.,  which  recently  acquired  the  plant 
of  the  Louisville  Sheet  Steel  Co.,  Louisville,  Ohio,  advises 
that  it  will  manufacture  medium  heavy  forgings  and  will 
begin  operation  about  Feb.  1,  1924.  H.  K.  Strickler  anl 
others  are  interested.  The  company's  office  is  in  the  Eagle 
Building.    -Alliance.    Ohio. 

The  Eaton  Axle  &  Spring  Co.,  Cleveland,  ha-s  purchased 
the  machinery,  inventory,  patents,  etc,  of  the  Cox  Brothers 
Mfg.  Co..  Inc..  manufacturer  of  automobile  bumpers,  with 
plants  in  Cleveland  and  Albany,  N.  Y.  Both  William  G.  Co.-c 
and  Theodore  M.  Cox  will  become  affiliated  with  the  Eaton 
Co.,  the  former  in  Cleveland,  in  charge  of  sales,  and  the 
latter  in  Albany,   in  charge  of  production. 

The  Van  Dorn  Iron  Works  Co.,  Cleveland,  has  been 
awarded  contract  for  700  steel  cells  for  the  County  jail 
at  Los  Angeles.  Cal..  amounting  to  approximately 
$600,000. 

The  Packard  Electric  Co..  Warren,  Ohio,  is  having  plans 
prepared    for    a    three-story    addition,     SD  x  200-ft. 

The  nsher  Body  Corporation,  Cleveland,  is  planning  the 
erection    of   a    one-storj-   factory,    120   x   240-ft. 

The  Wayman  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co.,  East  Palestine,  Ohio, 
recently  incoi-porated  with  capital  stock  of  $200,000.  is  a 
reorganization  of  a  former  company  and  will  erect  a  factory. 
It  is  in  the  market  for  punch  presses,  small  sensitive  drills 
and    tapping   machines. 


R 


Chicago 

Chicago,  Aug.  6. 
[LROAD  business  continues  to  hold  the  center 
of  the  stage.  The  Illinois  Central  is  expected 
to  close  against  a  few  remaining  inquiries  this  week 
and  is  also  preparing  an  extensive  new  list.  The 
Elgin.  Joliet  &  Eastern  will  probably  finally  place 
orders  against  its  inquiry  of  long  standing  this 
week  or  next.  The  Chicago.  Burlington  &  Quincy, 
according  to  latest  advices,  will  take  action  on  its 
list  within  the  next  fortnight.  The  Chicago  &  North 
Western  lias  closed  against  a  small  inquiry  for 
about  10  items,  which  was  published  in  The  Ikon 
Age  of  June  28.  Industrial  buying  is  at  a  low  ebb 
and  the  only  transaction  of  any  consequence  which 
Is  reported  is  the  purchase  of  a  SVa-ft.  radial  drill, 
a  single  spindle  high  speed  sensitive  drill,  a  No.  4 
plain  milling  machine  and  a  No.  2  universal  milling 
machine  by  the  Yellow  Sleeve  Valve  Co.,  Moline,  III. 
Villisca,  lo-wa,  has  voted  for  the  erection  of  a  municipal 
electric  light    plant   to   cost   $75,000. 

The  Central  Brake  Shoe  &  Foundry  Co.,  a  new  organi- 
zation, has  about  half  completed  a  plant  at  5.^30-42  West 
Sixty-sixth  Street,  Chicago,  to  cost  $100,000.  The  company 
will  manufacture  brake  shoes  and  will  do  a  general  foundry 
business.     Frank  Van   Inwagen   is  president. 

The  Hansell-Elcock  Co.,  structural  steel  fabricator.  Archer 
and  Normal  Avenues.  Chicago,  has  acquired  a  leasehold  to 
a  triangular  tract  of  12  acres  bounded  by  Thirty-first  Street 
on  the  north.  California  Avenue  on  the  west  and  the  Sanl- 


J.  D.  Wallace  &  Co.,  manufacturers  of  wood  planing  ma- 
chinis,  1401  West  Jackson  Boulevard,  Chicago,  have  pur- 
chased a  site,  112  x  266  ft.,  on  California  Avenue,  extending 
from  the  northwest  corner  of  Adams  Street  to  the  southwesc 
corner  of  Wilcox  Street,  and  will  improve  it  with  a  factory. 
AVork  has  started  on  the  construction  of  a  factory,  100 
X  300  ft.,  at  Walnut  Street  and  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 
Greenwood,  Ind.,  to  be  occupied  by  the  Indianapolis  Pump 
&  Tube  Co.  The  company  now  has  a  plant  in  Indianapolis, 
but  all  equipment  will  be  removed  to  the  new  location. 
Electric  heaters  and  other  electrical  devices  will  be  manu- 
factured. 

The  Bastian-Blessing  Co.,  125  West  Austin  Avenue, 
Chicago,  has  purchased  a  four-story  and  basement  building 
at  the  northwest  corner  of  Ontario  Street  and  Fairbanks 
Court  from  Burke  &  James,  Inc.  The  Bastian-Blessing  Co. 
manufactures    soda    fountains. 

The  Henry  T.  Adams  Mfg.  Co.,  manufacturer  of  loose- 
leaf  specialties,  6796  South  Chicago  Avenue.  Chicago,  has  let 
contract  for  a  one  and  two-story  factory,  8561-69  South 
Chicago    Avenue,    to    cost    $50,000. 

S.  W.  Wurm,  7700  South  Paulina  Street.  Chicago,  has  let 
contract  for  a  one-story  wagon  shop.  25  x  48  ft.,  at  5845 
South    Ashland    Ave.,    to   cost    $12,000. 

The  Stewart-Warner  Speedometer  Co.,  1828-58  George 
Street.  Chicago,  has  let  contract  for  a  six-story  factory  ad- 
dition.   141  X  215   ft.,   to   cost   $700,000. 

The  Elgin,  Joliet  &  Eastern  Railroad  is  taking  bids  for 
a   one-story   car  repair   shop   at   East   Joliet,   111. 

The  Board  of  Education,  Chicago,  will  install  a  voca- 
tional department  in  the  new  Theodore  Roosevelt  high 
school,  estimated  to  cost  $4,000,000,  for  which  plans  are  being 
drawn.  It  will  consist  of  two  machine  and  automotive 
shops,  one  sheet-metal  -working  shop,  three  woodworking 
and  two  electric  equipment  shops.  John  C.  Christensen, 
officer  of  the   Board,   is  architect. 

The  Lubrite  Refining  Co.,  Arcade  Building,  St.  Louis, 
manufacturer  of  refined  oils,  is  planning  the  erection  of  a 
o.ie  and  two-story  refinerj,-  at  at  East  S.  Louis,  ni.,  esti- 
mated  to   cost   $400,000   with  machinery. 

The  Domestic  and  Foreign  Commerce  Department.  Chi- 
cago As.sociation  of  Commerce,  10  South  La  Salle  Street,  is 
in  receipt  of  an  inquiry  from  an  engineering  company  at 
Toronto,  Ont..  desiring  to  get  in  touch  with  a  concern  at 
Chica.go  or  vicinity,  in  position  to  manufacture  a  motoriess 
electric    refrigerator. 

S.  M.  Seator,  19  South  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago,  architect, 
has  completed  plans  for  a  two-stor>-  and  basement  factory 
on  Blackhawk  Street  to  manufacture  paper  boxes  and  con- 
tainers, estimated  to  cost  $90,000  with  machinery.  The 
owner's   name   -will   be   announced   later. 

The  Clinton  Machinery  Co..  128  South  Clinton  Street. 
Cliicago,  is  planning  for  the  installation  of  a  new  punch 
preps   and   other  equipment. 

The  Northwestern-Davenport  Cement  Block  Co.,  1735 
Davis  Street.  Davenport,  Iowa,  has  plans  for  a  new  two-story 
factory.  70  x  75  ft.  A.  H.  Ebeling,  818  Kahl  Building,  is 
architect. 

The  Calumet  Steel  Co..  208  South  La  Salle  Street.  Chicago, 
will  take  bids  at  once  for  a  new  one-story  crane  building, 
75  X  450  ft.,  at  its  Chicago  Heights  plant.  J.  H.  Porter  is 
president. 

The  Adams  Co.,  Dubuque.  Iowa,  operating  a  machine 
shop,  is  planning  for  the  installation  of  a  slitting  shear  and 
other  equipment. 

Fritz  Work.  257  Fifth  Street.  La  Salle.  111.,  is  organizing 
a  company  to  build  a  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  cement 
and  concrete  blocks,  for  which  plans  will  be  prepared  at  once. 
Manual  training  equipment  will  be  installed  in  the  new 
high  school  to  be  erected  at  Clatonia,  Neb.,  estimated  to 
cost  $90,000.  for  which  excavations  will  soon  commence.  E. 
J.  Chittenden,  secretary  Board  of  Education,  is  in  charge. 

A.  E.  Hagenboeck,  115  Twenty-first  Street,  Moline.  III., 
has  awarded  a  general  contract  to  Axel  Carlson,  People's 
Bank  Building,  for  a  new  one-story  foundry,  40  x  95  ft.,  at 
Twenty-ninth    Street   and    Second    Avenue. 

Manual  training  equipment  will  be  installed  in  the  U#ee- 
story  and  basement  senior  and  junior  high  school  to  be 
erected  at  Wymore,  Neb.,  estimated  to  cost  $200,000,  for 
which  bids  will  probably  be  taken  in  the  fall.  Flske  &  Mc- 
Glnnis,  Bankers'  Life  Building.  Lincoln.  Neb.,  are  architects. 
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Milwauki'e 

Milwaukee,  Aug.  6. 
GUILDERS  of  machine  tools  report  no  perceptible 
change  In  market  conditions.  Inquiry  hns  im- 
proved slightly,  giving  hope  of  a  betterment  in  de- 
mand, but  ordera  placed  the  past  week  form  an 
aggregate  approximating  that  of  a  weekly  average 
In  July.  Production  Is  fairly  well  sustained,  how- 
ever. The  tact  that  there  has  been  no  Intermission 
of  old  orders,  and  no  cancellations,  is  regarded  as 
a  favorable  sign.  Milling  machine  demand  is 
quiet,  with  scattering  sales  to  automotive  industries 
and  railroads,  generally  in  single  tools. 

The  Great  Lakes  Boatbuilding  Corporation,  333  Becher 
Street,  Milwaukee,  has  increased  Its  authorized  capitalization 
from  $200,000  to  $750,000  to  finance  enlargement  of  plant  and 
production  for  quantity  output  of  a  standardized  26-ft.  motor 
yacht  under  an  agreement  with  the  Packard  Motor  Car  Co., 
Detroit,  which  will  supply  the  standard  Packard  power  units 
and  market  the  craft.  Definite  details  of  the  enlargement 
program  are  now  being  completed.  William  C.  Morehead  is 
president  and  general  manager. 

The  Charles  Schott  Machine  Co.,  1281  Twenty-eighth 
Street,  Milwaukee,  is  in  the  market  for  a  small  list  of  mis- 
cellaneous equipment  for  a  one-story  machine  shop  addition, 
43  X  60  ft. 

The  Milwaukee  Coke  &  Gas  Co.,  Milwaukee,  intends  to 
replace  at  once  the  benzol  plant  of  its  Greenfield  Avenue- 
Mitchell  Street  works,  which  was  almost  totally  destroyed 
by  explosion  and  fire  on  Aug.  1,  with  a  loss  estimated  at 
nearly  $250,000.  J.  W.  Schaeffer  is  president  and  general 
manager. 

The  Common  Council,  Marshfield,  "Wis.,  has  contracted 
with  Layne  &  Bowler,  Chicago  and  Memphis,  for  the  con- 
struction and  equipment  of  additions  and  changes  in  the 
municipal  waterworks  plant.  The  contract  embraces  every 
part  of  the  work,  from  drilling  new  wells  to  supplying  the 
requisite  gallonage  at  proper  pressure  to  mains,  under  bond 
equalling  the  contract  price.  Work  is  required  to  start  by 
Aug.    13. 

The  Green  Bay  Newspaper  Co.,  315  Cherry  Street,  Green 
Bay,  Wis.,  publisher  of  the  Daily  Presm-Gasette,  has  let  the 
general  contract  to  the  Wisconsin  'Engineering  &  Construc- 
tion Co.,  Wausau,  Wis.,  for  a  new  plant,  two  stories  and 
basement,  58  x  114  ft.,  estimated  to  cost  $125,000  with 
equipment.  The  architects  are  Foeller,  Schober  &  Stephen- 
son, local. 

The  Wisconsin  Parts  Co.,  Oshkosh,  Wis.,  manufacturer  of 
heavy  duty  front  and  rear  axles,  is  enlarging  its  plant  and 
buying  considerable  new  machinery,  having  acquired  by 
purchase  the  entire  motor  truck  axle  business  of  the  Savage 
Arms  Corporation,  Sharon,  Pa.,  and  Utica,  N.  Y.,  including 
the  entire  inventory,  dies,  tools,  patterns,  patents  and  designs 
for  front  and  rear  axles  of  the  double  reduction  type  for 
one  to  five-ton  vehicles.  W.  P.  Rockwell  is  president  and  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  Oshkosh  company. 

The  Grimm  Aluminum  Castings  Co.,  Manitowoc.  Wis.,  is 
taking  bids  through  W.  J.  Raeuber,  local  architect,  for  a  brick 
and  steel  shop,  with  steel  sidewall  and  monitor  shaft,  60  x 
120  ft.     The  investment  will  be  about  $50,000. 

Bids  are  being  taken  by  Harry  Boyer,  city  clerk,  Black 
River  Falls,  Wis.,  until  Aug.  28,  for  furnishing  and  erecting 
complete  a  150,000-gal.  steel  tank  mounted  on  a  50-ft.  steel 
tower  for  the  municipal  waterworks' system.  The  engineer 
is  W.  G.  Kirchhofter,  Madison,  Wis.l 

The  Brainerd  Foundry  Co.,  has  been  organized  at  Brain- 
erd,  Minn.,  by  E.  O.  Webb.  Clyde  E.  Parker  and  Fred  E. 
Kinsmiller  to  manufacture  gray  iron  castings.  A  site  has 
been  purchased  and  contracts  will  be  let  at  once  for  the 
erection  of  a  shop,  60  x  120  ft.,  for  which  equipment  is  being 
purchased. 

The  Common  Council  of  Barron,  Wis.,  has  definitely  de- 
cided to  build  a  hydroelectric  generating  plant  costing  about 
$35,000  for  the  first  unit,  at  the  Taylor  dam,  owned  jointly 
by  the  municipality  and  the  estate  of  C.  S.  Taylor.  Plans 
are  now  in  process  and  bids  will  be  taken  about  Sept.  1. 

The  Milwaukee  Boiled  Ham  Co.,  901  Holton  Street,  Mil- 
waukee, is  in  the  market  for  boilers,  motors,  cookers  and 
other  specialized  equipment  for  a  two-story  addition,  71  x  104 
ft.,  designed  by  Leiser  &  Hoist,  architects,  105  Wells  Street, 
local.  John  J.  Czala  is  president  and  general  manager.  The 
work  will  cost  about  $75,000  complete. 

Jim's  Repair  Shop.  Milwaukee,  will  take  bids  Aug,  27  for 
a  one-story  brick  and  concrete  machine  and  repair  shop,  49 
xl03  ft.,  adjacent  to  the  present  shop  at  1524  Galena  Street. 
Prank  Howend,  67  Wisconsin  Street,  is  architect. 

M.  E.  McCaffrey,  secretary  Board  of  Regents,  University 
of  Wisconsin,   Madison,    is    taking   bids    until    Aug.    20    for    a 


complete  water  softener  installation  and  the  refrigeration 
unit  for  the  new  Wisconsin  General  Hospital  being  erected 
at  a  cost  of  $800,000.  Arthur  Peabody,  Madison,  is  State 
architect. 

The  Milwaukee  Electric  Railway  &  Light  Co.,  Publio 
Service  Building,  is  taking  bids  through  Fred  H.  Luber,  de- 
signing architect,  tor  a  boiler  house  addition,  50  x  71  ft.,  to 
the  Oneida  Street  steam  generating  plant,  and  for  a  two- 
story  brick  and  concrete  substation,  35  x  65  ft.,  at  North 
Milwaukee.  Wis. 

Arthur  L.  Seldenschwartz.  architect,  290  Third  Street, 
Milwaukee,  is  completing  plans  for  a  brick  and  steel  addi- 
tion, 50  X  76  ft.,  to  a  local  foundry,  the  identity  of  which 
is  withheld  for  the  present. 

The  Board  of  Education,  Burlington,  Wis.,  has  engaged 
Oppenhamer  &  Obel,  architects,  Wausau  and  Green  Bay,  Wis., 
to  design  the  new  $300,000  vocational  training  institute.  185 
X  245  ft.,  two  stories  and  basement.  Bids  will  be  taken  early 
in  September  by  Nettie  E.  Karcher,  secretary  of  the  board. 


Cincinnati 

Cincinnati,  Aug.  6. 

WHILE  orders  are  not  heavy,  reports  from  man- 
ufacturers during  the  week  indicate  that  a 
slight  improvement  is  evident  in  the  machine  tool 
field.  Railroad  and  automotive  buying  has  been 
(air,  and  while  most  of  the  automotive  buying  has 
been  done  quietly  a  substantial  volume  of  orders 
for  miscellaneous  machines  has  been  booked.  In- 
quiries are  more  numerous,  and  while  generally 
confined  to  one  and  two  machines,  the  chances  of 
orders  developing  from  a  good  percentage  are  very 
good. 

There   was   no   heavy  buying   during  the   week, 
although  the   Central  Vermont  is  reported  to  have 
purchased    a   number   of   tools,   including   a   planer 
with  a  Cincinnati  manufacturer.     The  Otis  Elevator 
Co.    and    the    Ironton    Engine    Co.    were   also    pur- 
chasers.    A  very  much  improved  demand   for  used 
machinery  is  reported  by  dealers,  and  orders  Irooked 
the  past  10  days  were  tar  in  excess  of  those  for  the 
previous  three  weeks. 
The    Columbus    Steam    Pump   Works,    83-85    West    Broad 
Street,   Columbus,   Ohio,  has  awarded  contract  to  the  Austin 
Co.  for  a  new  foundry.     Cranes  and  other  equipment  will  be 
installed. 

The  Washington  Motor  Co.,  Eaton,  Ohio,  has  commenced 
the  erection  of  its  new  plant  at  Middletown,  Ohio,  and  on  its 
completion  the  equipment  of  the  present  works  will  be 
moved  to  that  city.  Tile  new  plant  will  be  68  x  200  ft.  and 
will  be  completed  in  about  three  months. 

The  Gem  City  Pattern  Works,  Dayton,  Ohio,  will  shortly 
commence  the  erection  of  a  one-story  concrete  building,  40  x 
fiO  ft.,  to  take  care  of  increasing  business.  Additional  wood- 
working machinery  has  been  purchased.  H.  J.  Kastner  is 
general  manager. 

Reports  current  to  the  effect  that  the  plant  of  the  Ameri- 
can Blower  Co.  would  be  moved  from  Detroit  to  Cincinnati 
have  not  been  fully  confirmed.  The  company  several  years 
ago  purchased  the  plant  of  the  Lane  &  Bodley  Co.  at  Bond 
Hill,  and  it  is  expected  that  it  will  shortly  be  placed  in 
operation.  Ofiicials  state  that  the  extent  of  the  company's 
operations  in  Cincinnati  in  the  future  are  contingent  on  a 
number  of  problems,  which  have  not  yet  been  completely 
worked  out. 


Indiana 

Indianapolis,  Aug.   6. 
P'ire.    July    26,    destroyed    the    wire-drawing    building    and 
adjoining  sections  at  the  plant  of  the  Kokomo  Steel  &  Wire 
Co.,  Kokomo,  Ind.,  with  loss  estimated   at   $75,000,   including 
equipment.     It  is  planned  to  rebuild. 

The  American  High  Speed  Chain  Co.,  Illinois  and  South 
Streets,  Indianapolis,  has  leased  property  at  227  East  South 
Street,  heretofore  occupied  by  the  Prest-O-Llte  Co.  The 
structure  will  be  remodeled  and  the  present  works  removed 
to   this   location. 

Lockwood,  Greene  &  Co.,  38  South  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago, 
engineers,   have  prepared  plans  for  a  one-sLory  power  house 
ith    new    dye    works    at    Fort   Wayne,    Ind., 
$60,000,    for  which   the  owner's  name   will 


in    oonjunctioi 
estimated   to 
be  announced 


the 


fut 


Bids  will  soon  be  asked  by  the  Whiting  Foundry  Equip- 
ment Co.,  Whiting,  Ind.,  for  a  one-story  addition,  estimated 
to  cost  $40,000  with  equipment.  L.  G.  Hallberg,  116  South 
Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  is  engineer. 
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The  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  Indiana.  Indianapolis,  has  ar- 
ranged an  appropriation  of  $1,000,000  for  extensions  at  its 
refinery  at  Whitinir,  Ind.  Initial  work  is  under  way  on  two 
plant  units  to  cost  $350,000.  and  other  units  to  cost  a  like 
amount  will  be  built  in  the  near  future.  Additions  will  be 
made  in  the  paraffin  department,  to  cost  $250,000  with  equip- 
ment, and  extensions  made  in  the  white  oil  department  to 
double  the  present  refining  capacity. 

The  Zero  Ice  &  Fuel  Co.,  Indianapolis,  is  planning  the  in- 
stallation of  electrically-operated  ice-manufacturing  equip- 
ment at  its  plant  at  Cornell  Avenue  and  Twenty-seventh 
Street. 

Manual  training  equipment  will  be  installed  in  the  high 
school  to  be  erected  at  Milton.  Ind..  estimated  to  cost  $100,- 
000,  for  which  ground  will  be  broken  at  once.  The  Board 
of  Education  is  in  charge. 

The  Interstate  Public  Service  Co.,  Bloomington.  Ind.,  is 
disposing  of  a  bond  issue  of  $7,192,000.  a  portion  of  the  pro- 
ceeds to  be  used  for  extensions  and  improvements,  Harry 
Reid  is  president. 

The  Indianapolis  Light  &  Heat  Co..  Indianapolis,  will  ex- 
pend about  $1,500,000  for  extensions  in  plants  and  system 
during  the  present  year,  inclusive  of  construction  now  in 
progress.  .V  :r  -  :  u:!".  generator  of  12.000,kva.  capacity, 
with    auxili  i!     i>.    will    be    installed    at    the    power 

plant   on    1-:  \      lue.   to   be   ready   for  service   by    the 

end  of  tile  \i  :v  A  n.  \v  power  house  will  be  located  in  the 
Broad  Ripple  secticm.     C.  C.  Perry  is  president. 

A  machine  shop  will  be  installed  in  the  three-story  service 
building  at  125  North  East  Street,  Indianapolis,  to  be  es- 
tablished by  the  Radio  Taxi  Co.  A  lease  has  been  taken 
on  the  property,  arrQ  early  occupancy  is  being  arranged. 

The  Board  of  Works,  Evansville,  Ind.,  plans  the  installa- 
tion of  electrically-operated  pumping  machinery  in  connec- 
tion with  extensions  in  the  municipal  waterworks  estimated 
to  cost  $270,000,  for  which  bonds  are  being  issued. 


ivianuai     irammg     equipment 
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cost   $100,000.   for  which   bids  are 
contract.     Alfred    C.    Finn,    Cogga; 


will  be  installed  in  the 
t  Hull,  Tex.,  estimated  to 
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The  Gulf  States 


Birmingham.  Aug.   6. 

WILLIAM  A.  BURR,  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  is  organizing 
a  company  to  construct  and  operate  a  plant  for  the 
production  of  lead  pipe,  sheet  lead,  etc.,  estimated  to  cost 
$45,000. 

The  Mississippi  Cotton  Oil  Co.,  Jackson,  Miss.,  has 
been  chartered  under  Delaware  laws  with  capital  of  $100,- 
000  to  take  over  the  plant  of  the  company  of  the  same 
name,  recently  acquired  by  J.  W.  Tuberville  and  George 
W.  Covington,  who  will  head  the  new  organization.  Plans 
are  being  perfected  for  extensions  and  the  installation  of 
additional    machinery. 

Sutton,  Steele  &  Sutton.  Inc.,  4215  Gurley  Street,  Dal- 
las, Tex.,  manufacturer  of  ore  and  concentrating  ma- 
chinery, will  commence  the  erection  of  a  new  foundry  for 
the  production  of  fine  carbon  and  alloy  steel  castings, 
estimated  to  cost  $250,000  including  machinery.  Contract 
for  electric  furnaces  has  been  let  to  the  Pittsburgh  Elec- 
tric   Furnace    Corporation.    Pittsburgh. 

The  Saline  Coal  Co..  Texarkana,  Ark.,  recently  orga- 
nized with  a  capital  of  $90,000,  is  planning  the  installa- 
tion of  electric  power  and  other  equipment  at  Grand 
Saline.  Tex.  J.  F.  O'Neal  is  president  and  general  man- 
ager. 

The  Cohoon  Brothers  Co.,  Orlando,  Fla.,  operating  a 
general  machine  shop,  is  planning  for  the  installation  of 
a    lathe,    bench    tools,    and    other   equipment. 

The  B'erris  Brick  Co.,  Ferris,  Tex.,  has  been  incorpo- 
rated with  a  capital  of  $500,000  to  take  over  and  merge 
the  businesses  of  several  pressed  brick  companies  of 
Ferris.  Plans  are  under  consideration  for  extensions  in 
a  number  of  the  plants  and  the  installation  of  power  and 
other  equipment.  W.  E.  Weatherford  is  president  of  the 
consolidated  company  and  J.  A.  Carpenter,  secretary  and 
treasurer. 

Work  will  commence  on  a  new  building  at  2500-2  Com- 
merce Street.  East  Dallas.  Tex.,  to  cost  about  $211,000,  re- 
placing the  portion  of  the  plant  of  the  Texas  Wheel  & 
Body    Co..    destroyed    by    fire    several    weeks    ago. 

The  Alabama  Power  Co.,  Birmingham,  is  perfecting 
plans  for  a  new  hydroelectric  power  station  at  Cherokee 
Bluffs.  Ala.,  estimated  to  cost  $10,000,000.  including  steel 
lower  transmission  system.  A  railroad  will  be  built  from 
Asbury.  Ala.,  to  the  plant  site,  seven  miles. 

J.  F.  Scofield.  Berry.  Ala..  Is  planning  the  establish- 
ment of  a  factory  for  clock  assembling.  It  is  proposed  to 
purchase  parts  from  different  manufacturers  and  inquiries 
are  being  made  for  producers  of  such  precision  cuiip- 
ment,   including   shafts,    gears,   levers,   etc. 


is  architect.  J.  W.  Canter,  secretary  of  the  school  board, 
Daisetta,    Tex.,    is    in    charge. 

Four  chain  ovens,  power  equipment,  conveying  and 
other  machinery  will  be  installed  in  the  new  seven-story 
plant  to  be  erected  by  the  Brown  Cracker  &  Candy  Co., 
Dallas,  Tex.,  to  cost  $275,000,  for  which  a  general  contract 
has  been  let  to  the  Hughes-O'Rourke  Construction  Co., 
Dallas.     J.    L.    Brown    is    president. 

The  Landa  Milling  Co..  New  Braunfels,  Tex.,  recently 
organized  with  a  capital  of  $1,500,000.  has  taken  over  the 
local  electric  light  and  power  house  and  plans  extensions 
and  the  installation  of  additional  equipment  It  will  also 
acquire  a  local  oil  mill  and  stone  crushing  plant,  both  of 
which  will  be  enlarged. 

The  Rosenthal  Packing  Co..  Galveston,  Tex.,  is  planning 
for  extensions  for  the  installation  of  a  cold  storage  and 
refrigerating  department.  The  machinery  installation  will 
approximate  $25,000.  Stowe  &  Stowe,  Galveston,  are 
architects. 

The  Arab  Gasoline  Corporation,  Eastland,  Tex.,  will 
commence  the  construction  of  its  new  gasoline  refinery 
and  will  expend  about  $1,000,000.  for  the  refinery  and  a 
carbon  black  manufacturing  works,  on  adjoining  site.  A 
list  of  machinery  has  been  arranged.  Samuel  Butler  is 
president  and  Horace  Butler,  vice-president  and  general 
manager. 

The  Common  Council.  Boynton,  Fla..  is  contemplating 
the  installation  of  electrically-operated  pumping  machin- 
ery in  connection  with  a  new  waterworks  plant,  to  cost 
$75,000. 

The  Common  Council.  Edgewood.  Tex.,  has  arranged  a 
bond  issue  of  $55,000.  for  the  installation  of  a  municipal 
electric  light  and  power  plant,  in  conjunction  with  a 
waterworks    station. 

The  Southern  Cartridge  Co..  Houston.  Tex.,  recently 
organized  to  build  a  plant,  has  arranged  a  fund  of  $200.- 
000  for  the  initial  works.  The  main  building  will  be  one- 
story.  80x365  ft.,  and  with  adjoining  structures  will  be 
equipped  for  a  daily  output  of  60,000  gun  shells,  12  to  20 
gage,  and  125,000  cartridges.  12  to  38  caliber.  W.  C.  Nunn 
and    R.    C.    Fulbright   head    the    company. 

The  Galveston.  Houston  &  Henderson  Railroad  Co., 
Galveston.  Tex.,  will  install  an  air-lift  pumpin,?  plant, 
with  air  compressor,  etc..  at  its  new  water  station  at 
League  City,  Tex.,  to  develop  an  output  of  400,000  gal. 
per  day. 

H.  W.  Dexter,  Bisbee  Building.  Jacksonville.  Fla..  ma- 
chinery dealer,  has  inquiries  out  for  a  drill  press,  crank 
shaper   and    other    equipment. 

Joseph  E.  Decker  &  Sons,  Dallas,  Tex.,  contemplate 
erection   of   an    ice    and   cold   storage   plant   to   cost   $45,000. 

The  Deal-Parsons  Planing  Mill  Co.  Tuscaloosa,  Ala., 
has  acquired  the  plant  of  the  Modern  Lumber  Co.,  North- 
port,  Ala.  The  new  owner  will  make  extensions  in  the 
mill  and  power  house  and  install  additional  equipment 
estimated   to   cost   $75,000. 

The  Marland  Refining  Co..  Ponca  City,  Okla..  has 
acquired  property  at  Texas  City.  Tex.,  for  the  installation 
of  a  new  oil  storage  and  distributing  plant  to  cost  $100.- 
000    with   equipment. 

The  Florida  Vegetable  Corporation,  Sanford,  Fla.,  has 
plans  for  a  new  refrigerating  and  precooling  plant  to  cost 
$65,000.     All    machinery    will    be    electrically-operated. 

W.  H.  McGrath,  Corsicana,  Tex.,  engineer,  is  organiz- 
ing a  company  to  build  an  ice-manufacturing  plant  to  cost 
$100,000.     including    equipment. 


The  Central  South 


St.  Louis.  Aug.   6. 

PLANS  are  being  considered  by  the  Smith  &  Davis  Mfg. 
Co..  1933  Locust  Street.  St.  Louis,  manufacturer  of  iron 
and  brass  bedsteads,  springs,  etc..  for  a  new  one  and  two- 
story  factory,  estimated  to  cost  $350,000  with  machinery. 

Powell  &  Wasson,  Inc.,  Muskogee,  Okla.,  has  preliminary 
plans  for  a  new  gasoline  refinery  to  cost  approximately 
$100,000.  The  company  recently  increased  its  capital  from 
$50,000   to  $300,000. 

Manual  training  equipment  'will  be  installed  In  the  three- 
story  high  school  to  be  erected  at  Dexter.  Mo.,  estimated  to 
cost  $100,000.  for  which  bids  will  be  taken  at  once  on  a 
general  contract.  H.  H.  Hohenschlld,  Odd  Fellows  Build- 
ing, St.  Louis,   is  architect. 

The  Holston  Quarry  Co.,  Straw  Plains.  Tenn.,  hos  in- 
quiries out   for  a  steam  shovel,   railroad   type,    with   2>/,   yd. 
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caiHulty    biKltcl.    Marion  or    Duiynis   tyiK-    preferred,   sccond- 
hund. 

Plans  are  being  considered  by  the  Lebanon  Woolen  Mills, 
Lebanon,  Tenn.,  for  a  power  house.  In  connection  with  Its 
proposed  addition,  to  cost  $110,000.  D.  W.  Southgate,  150 
P'ourth  Avenue,  Nashville,   Tenn.,  Is  architect. 

The  Kansas  City  Southern  lUillroad  Co.,  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  has  authorized  plans  for  a  new  one-story  car  repair  shop 
at  Shreveport.  Iai.,  to  replace  the  portion  of  the  plant  re- 
cently destroyed  by  Are.  It  will  cost  about  $175,000  with 
equipment. 

The  American  Car  Co.,  151S  South  Vandeventer  Street, 
St.  Louis,  a  subsidiary  of  the  J.  G.  Brill  Co.,  Philadelphia, 
has  awarded  contract  to  Amber  &  Zimmerman,  1228  Pine 
Street,  for  a  one  and  two-story  addition,  40x80  ft.,  to  cost 
$45,000. 

The  Wood  &  Lane  Co.,  915  Olive  Street,  St.  Liouls,  has 
inquiries  out  for  a  rotary  converter,  300  to  500  kw.  capacity. 
(iOO  volts  ;  also  for  one  short  wall  mining  machine,  Goodman 
type,  with  6   ft.  cutter  bar,   electrically-operated. 

The  Moline  Implement  Co.,  Lyons,  Kan.,  is  planning  for 
ilu'  installation  of  a  lathe  and  other  equipment.  W.  J. 
Myers  is  head. 

The  Stockton  Light  &  Power  Co.,  Stockton,  Mo.,  has  re- 
jected all  ibids  received  for  the  construction  of  a  hydro- 
electric power  plant  on  the  Sac  River,  estimated  to  cost  $75,- 
000.  Russell  &  Axon.  404  McDaniel  Building,  Springfield, 
Mo.,  engineers,  will  prepare  revised  plans. 

The  M-B  Automotive  Corporation.  Jacksonville,  Tenn.,  re- 
cently organized  with  a  capital  of  $10,000,000,  has  acquired 
a  portion  of  the  Old  Hickory  jjowder  works  of  the  Govern- 
ment, near  Nashville,  for  the  establishment  of  a  new  plant 
1(1  m:inufacture  motor  trucks,  buses,  etc.  The  machinery  in- 
stallation is  estimated  to  cost  $100,000.  Guy  Hamilton  is 
vice-president,  and  Martin  Soule,  secretary,  both  of  Jack- 
sonville. 

The  Temple  Cotton  Oil  Co.,  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  has  ac- 
quired the  local  plant  of  the  American  Cotton  Oil  Co.  Plans 
are  being  considered  for  extensions  and  the  installation  of  ad- 
ditional  equipment. 

The  N.  O.  Nelson  Mfg.  Co.,  Twentieth  and  Chestnut 
Streets,  St.  Louis,  manufacturer  of  steam  fittings,  plumbing 
equipment,  etc.,  has  awarded  general  contract  to  the  Widmer 
Engineering  Co.,  Laclede  Gas  Building,  for  a  new  one- 
story  plant,  60  X  295  ft.,  estimated  to  cost  $50,000. 

The  Chicago  &  Western  Coal  Products  Corporation,  Witte- 
ville,  Okla.,  operating  the  Columbia  Coal  Mining  Co..  plans 
the  installation  of  additional  equipment,  including  electric 
power  apiJaratus.  A  preferred  stock  issue  of  $260,000  is 
being  sold   to  provide  for  the  expansion. 

The  Duncan  Machinery  Co.,  Dempster  Building,  Knoxville, 
Tenn.,  machinery  dealer,  is  in  the  market  for  equipment 
for  a  woodworking  plant,  including  planer,  matcher,  rip  saw 
and  miscellaneous  tools. 

Manual  training  equipment  will  be  installed  in  the  new 
high  school  to  be  erected  at  Burlingame,  Kan.,  estimated  to 
cost  $100,000.  W.  B.  Glover,  Stormont  Building,  Topeka, 
Kan.,  is  architect. 

The  Friderichsen  Floor  &  Wall  Tile  Co..  Independence, 
Mo.,  will  make  extensions  in  its  plant  and  install  additional 
machinery  at  a  cost  of  $30,000. 

The  Southland  Portland  Cement  Co.,  Nashville,  Tenn., 
recently  incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $1,000,000,  has  pre- 
liminary plans  tor  a  new  works  in  the  vicinity  of  Crab 
Orchard.  Tenn..  to  cost  aibout  $500,000.  It  will  include  a 
power  plant.  Benjamin  L.  Ireland.  Nashville,  and  Louis  H. 
Wright,  Indianapolis,  head  the  company. 

The  Oklahoma  Pipe  Line  Co.,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  is 
planning  for  the  erection  of  an  electrically-operated  plant 
in  connection  with  a  pipe  line  from  the  Hewitt  oil  fields. 

The  Owensboro  Clay  Products  Co.,  Owensboro,  Ky.,  re- 
cently formed  with  a  capital  of  $100,000,  will  commence  the 
erection  of  a  new  plant  at  Bon  Harbor,  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  tile,  building  blocks,  etc..  to  cost  about  $50,000  with 
machinery.  A  power  house  is  planned.  Benjamin  F.  Med- 
ley and  John   A.   Bolger  are  heads. 

The  Red  Star  Mill  &  Elevator  Co.,  Wichita,  Kan.,  will 
build  a  new  one-story  and  basement  power  house  at  1901 
North  Emporia  Street,  estimated  to  cost  $30,000. 

Power  equipment,  transmission,  conveying  and  other  ma- 
chinery will  be  installed  in  the  series  of  warehouses  to  be 
built  by  the  Dark  Toboeco  Growers'  Cooperative  Association, 
Owensboro,  Ky.,  in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  to  cost  col- 
lectively about  $1,000,000.  Manley  &  Young,  Knoxville,  Tenn., 
are  architects   and   engineers. 

The  Lion  Oil  &  Refining  Co.,  El  Dorado,  Ark.,  has  con- 
struction in  progress  on  a  new  refinery  to  cost  $2,500,000 
with  machinery.  P.  H.  Thwing  is  president,  and  V.  H.  Smith, 
vice-president  and  general  m.anager. 


Kan.,  operating  a  general  machine  works,  will  Install  addi- 
tional equipment.  Including  a  lathe,  drill  press,  transmission 
e<iulpment,   etc. 

The  Tennessee  Electric  Power  Co.,  Nashville,  Tenn..  will 
commence  an  expansion  program  to  Include  the  installation  of 
a  hydroelectric  power  plant  addition  at  Great  Falls,  Tenn. ; 
a  new  steam-operated  generating  i)lant  at  Hales  Bar.  Ten- 
nessee River,  and  an  addition  to  the  steam-operated  gener- 
ating plant  at   Nashville. 

George  H.  Durant,  Union  Star,  Mo.,  is  planning  to  re- 
build the  portion  of  his  local  power  plant  recently  destroyed 
by  fire  with  los^  of  $25,000. 

The  Illinoi.s  Central  Railroad  Co.,  Chicago,  will  commence 
the  erection  of  an  addition  to  its  locomotive  and  car  repair 
shops  at  Jackson,    Tenn.,   to  cost  $200,00(1   with   equipment. 


The  Pacific  Coast 


San  Francisco,  Aug.  1. 

PLANS  are  being  prepared  by  the  Atchison.  Topeka  & 
Santa  Fe  Railway  Co..  Kerckhoff  Building,  Los  .'Angeles, 
tor  the  erection  of  two  new  shop  units  at  its  repair  works  at 
San  Bernardino,  Cal.,  estimated  to  cost  $1,200,000  with  equip- 
ment. The  company  is  perfecting  plans  for  rebuilding  the 
portion  of  its  shops  at  Barstow,  Cal.,  recently  destroyed  by 
fire  with  loss   approximating   $100,000.   including  machinery. 

The  Independent  Papier  Products  Co.,  Fresno,  Cal.,  is  hav- 
ing plans  drawn  for  a  one-story  factory  on  Butler  Avenue, 
estimated  to  cost  $50,000  with  equipment.  Leland  Rosener, 
Insurance  Exchange  Building.  San  Francisco,  is  architect. 
All  machinery  will  be  electrically  operated. 

The  Roch  Harbor  Lime  Co.,  Bellingham,  Wash.,  is  plan- 
ning to  rebuild  its  plant  and  power  house  destroyed  by  fire 
July  28,  with  loss  estimated  at  $900,000  including  machinery. 

The  Puget  Sound  Light  &  Power  Co.,  Seattle,  has  plans 
for  the  construction  of  a  new  iwwer  house  at  Tenino,  Wash. 

The  Jacobson-Reid  Lumber  Co..  Rainier.  Ore.,  is  planning 
the  erection  of  a  new  mill  and  power  house  to  cost  $80,000. 

C.  T.  Richardson.  1022  East  Gutierrez  Street,  Santa  Bar- 
bara. Cal..  will  build  a  new  one-story  machine  shop  at  4  23 
North   Salispuedes   Street. 

The  Sacramento  Pipe  Works,  Seventh  and  R  Streets, 
Sacramento,  Cal.,  manufacturer  of  cast  and  wrought  iron 
pipe,  is  contemplating  the  erection  of  a  new  one-story  plant, 
100  X  150  ft,  estimated  to  cost  $50,000  with  equipment. 

The  California-Hawaiian  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  Los  Angeles, 
has  selected  a  site  on  Terminal  Island,  Wilmington  district, 
for  a  new  refinery  to  cost  in  excess  of  $300,000  with  machin- 
ery.     The    plant    will    include    a    power    house    and    machine 

The  Bratlie  Brothers  Mill  Co.,  Ridgefield,  Wash.,  is  plan- 
ning to  rebuild  its  planing  mill  and  power  plant  destroyed  by 
fire  July  26.  with  loss  estimated  at  $100,000  including  equip- 
ment, i 

The  Southern  California  Edison  Co..  Los  Angeles,  is 
arranging  for  an  increase  in  capital  from  $100,000,000  to 
$250,000,000.  At  least  $80,000,000  of  the  proceeds  will  be 
used  for  extensions  and  improvements,  including  the  construc- 
tion of  additional  hydroelectric  power  plants  and  steel  tower 
transmission  lines. 

The  Federal  Refrigerating  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  is  having 
plans  prepared  for  a  new  ice-manufacturing  and  refrigerating 
plant  at  Downey  Road  and  District  Avenue.  200  x  400  ft, 
with  power  plant,  estimated  to  cost  $250,000  including  ma- 
chinery. The  company  has  a  tract  of  16  acres  and  purposes 
to  build  10  complete  operating  units  of  the  size  noted,  with 
central  electric  power  plant,  to  cost  $2,000,000.  Frank  D. 
Chase.  Inc.,  Los  Angeles,  is  engineer. 

The  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Co.,  445  Sutter  Street,  San 
Francisco,  is  completing  plans  for  a  one-story,  steam-oper- 
ated electric  power  plant  on  Stevenson  Street,  estimated  to 
cost  $250,000  with  equipment.  It  will  also  erect  a  new 
power  house  on  East  Fiftieth  Avenue,  Oakland,  Cal.,  to  cost 
$50,000. 

Manual  training  equipment  will  be  installed  in  the  new 
junior  high  school  to  be  erected  in  the  Boyle  Heights  section, 
Los  Angeles,  estimated  to  cost  $300,000.  Edgar  H.  Cline. 
743   North  Wilton   Place,   is  architect. 

W.  H.  Woodfleld,  Jr.,  30  Hem  way  Terrace,  San  Francisco, 
has  plans  for  a  one-story  foundry  and  machine  shop  at  275 
North  Folsom  Street,  estimated  to  cost  $20,000  exclusive  of 
equipment.     James  H.  Hjul,  1342  Mission  Street,  is  engineer. 

The  Hitchcock  Tractor  Co.,  Richmond,  Cal.,  manufac- 
turer of  farm  tractors,  etc.,  has  acquired  property  at  Oak- 
land, Cal..  and  will  remove  its  plant  to  this  location.  The 
works  will  be  extended  and  additional  equipment  installed. 


Current  Metal  Prices 

On  Small  Lots,  Delivered  from  Merchants'  Stocks,  New   York  City 


The  following  quotations  are  made  by  New  York 
City  warehouses. 

As  there  are  many  consumers  whose  requirements 
are  not  sufficiently  heavy  to  warrant  their  placing  or- 
ders with  manufacturers  for  shipments  in  carload  lots 
from  mills,  these  prices  are  given  for  their  convenience. 


On  a  number  of  items  the  base  price  only  is  given, 
it  being  impossible  to  name  every  size. 

The  wholesale  prices  at  which  large  lots  are  sold 
by  manufacturers  for  direct  shipment  from  mills  are 
given  in  the  market  reports  appearing  in  a  preceding 
part  of  The  Iron  Age  under  the  general  heading  of 
"Iron   and  Steel   Markets"  and   "Non-ferrous   Metals." 


Iron    and    Soft    Steel    Bars    and    Shape!) 

Bars: 

Refined  iron  bars,  base  price 3. .54c. 

Swedish  charcoal  iron  bars,  base 7.50c. 

Soft  steel  bars,  base  price 3.54c. 

Hoops,   base   price    5.19c. 

Bands,  base  price   4.39c. 

Beams  and  channels,  angles  and  tees 

3  in.  X  %  in.  and  larger,  base 3.64c. 

Channels,  angles  and  tees  under  3  in. 

X  V4,  in.,  base 3.54c. 

Merclinnt   Steel 

Per  Lb. 

Tire,  1%   x   %    in.  and   larger 3.60c. 

(Smooth  finish,  1  to  21/2  x  %  in.  and  larger) .  .4.10c. 

Toe-calk,  Vz  x  %  in.  and  larger 4.60c. 

Cold-rolled  strip,  soft  and  quarter  hard.  .7.50c.  to  8.50c. 

Open-hearth,  spring-steel    5.00c.  to  7.50c. 

Shafting  and  Screw  Stock: 

Rounds   4.65c. 

Squares,  flats  and  hex 5.15c. 

Standard  tool  steel,  base  price 15.00c. 

Extra  tool  steel    18.00c. 

Special  tool  steel   23.00c. 

High  speed  steel,  18  per  cent  tungsten 75c.  to  80c. 

TaiiU   Plates— Steel 

hi  in.  and  heavier 3.64c. 

Slieets 

Blue  Annealed  Per  Lb. 

No.  10   4.59e. 

No.  12   4.64c. 

No.  14    4.69c. 

No.  16   4.79c. 

Box  Annealed — Black 
Soft  Steel 
C.  R..  One  Pass 
Per  Lb. 

Nos.  18  to  20 4.45c.  to  4.80c. 

Nos.  22  and  24 4.50c.  to  4.85c. 

No.  26   4.55c.  to  4.90c. 

No.  28   4.65c.  to  5.00c. 

No.  30   4.85c.  to  5.20c.  

No.   28   and   lighter,  36   in.   wide,   10c.   higher 

Galvanized  Per  Lb. 

No.  14    4.75c.  to  5.10c. 

No.  16    4.90c.  to  5.25c. 

Nos.  18  and  20 5.05c.  to  5.40c. 

Nos.  22  and  24 5.20c.  to  5.45c. 

No.  26   5.35c.  to  5.70c. 

No.  27   5.50c.  to  5.85c. 

No.  28   5.65c.  to  6.00c. 

No.  30  6.10c.  to  6.50c. 

No.  28  and  lighter,  36  in.  wide,  20c.  higher 


Blued  Stove 

Pipe  Sheet 

Per  Lb. 


5.10c. 
5.15c. 
5.25c. 


Welded  Pipe 

Standard  Steel 

Wrought   Iron 

Black 

Galv. 

Black 

Galv. 

%    in   Butt...   —41 

—24 

%   in.  Butt. . .  —  4 

+  19 

%   in.  Butt. .  .  —46 

—32 

%   in.  Butt...  —11 

+  9 

1-3  in.  Butt..  —48 

—34 

1-1%   in.  Butt.  —14 

+  6 

2%-6  in.   Lap.  —44 

—30 

2   in.    Lap....  —  5 

4-14 

7-8  in.  Lap...   —41 

—11 

2%-6  in.  Lap.  —  9 

+  9 

9-12  in.  Lap.  .  —34 

—  6 

7-12  in.  Lap..   —  3 

+16 

steel   Wire 

Base  Price*  on  No.  9   Gaoe  and  Coarser  Per  lA. 

Bright   basic    5.00c. 

Annealed   soft    5.00c. 

Galvanized   annealed    5.65c. 

Coppered  basic    5.65c. 

Tinned  soft  Bessemer   6.65c. 

•Regrular  extras  for  lighter  sage. 


Brass    Sheet,  Roit,  Tnbe  and  Wire 

BASE   PRICE 

High   brass   sheet    19%c.  to  20%c. 

High  brass  wire   20iic.  to  21  %c. 

Brass  rods    18     c.  to  19     c. 

Brass   tube,    brazed    27%c.  to  28%c. 

Brass  tube,  seamless    25%c.  to  26%c. 

Copper  tube,  seamless  27    c.  to  28    c. 

Copper   Sheets 

Sheet  copper,   hot  rolled,  23% c.   to  24%c.   per  lb. 
base. 

Cold  rolled,  14  oz.  and  heavier,  3c.  per  lb.  advance 
over  hot  rolled. 

Tin  Plates 


Sright  Tin 

Coke— 14  X 

20 

r   arte 

Grade 

Prime 

Seconds 

"AAA" 

80  lb. 

.$6.55 

$6.30 

Charcoal 

Charcoal 

90  lb. 

.   6.65 

6.40 

100  lb. 

.   6.75 

6.50 

IC. 

.$11.75 

$10.50 

IC. 

.   7.00 

6.75 

IX. 

.    13.00 

11.75 

IX. 

.   8.25 

8.00 

IXX. 

.    14.75 

13.00 

IXX. 

.   9.50 

9.25 

IXXX. 

.    16.50 

14.75 

IXXX. 

.10.75 

10.50 

IXXXX. 

.    18.50 

16.50 

IXXXX. 

.12.00 

10.75 

Terne  Plates 

8  lb.  coating,  14  x  20 

100  lb $7.00  to  $8.00 

IC    7.25  to  8.25 

IX     8.25  to  8.75 

Fire  door  stock   9.00  to  lO.OO 

Tin 

Straits  pig 41c. 

Bar 48c.  to  53c. 

Copper 

Lake  ingot 17%c. 

Electrolytic    17     c. 

Casting     I6%c. 

Spelter  and  Sheet  Zinc 

Western  spelter   7 %c. 

Sheet  zinc.  No.  9  base,  casks 10%c.  open  10%c. 

Lend  nnd    Solder* 

American  pig  lead 8c.  to  8%c. 

Bar  lead lie.  to  12c. 

Solder,  V2  and  V2  guaranteed 29c. 

No.  1   solder   27c. 

Refined  solder 23c. 

.■ate  brand  vary  accord- 
Babbitt    Metal 

Best  grade,  per  lb 75c.  to  90c. 

Commercial    grade,    per    lb 35c.  to  50c. 

Grade   D,   per   lb 25c.  to  35c. 

Antimony 


Alnmlnam 

No.  1  aluminum  (guaranteed  over  99  per  cent 

pure),  in  ingots  for  rernelting,  per  lb 32c.  to  33c. 

Old    Metals 

The    market    is    still    weak    and    values    are   lower. 
Dealers'  buying  prices  are  nominally  as  follows: 

Cent? 
Per  Lb. 

Copper,  heavy  crucible 12.25 

Copper,  heavy  wire 11.50 

Copper,  light  bottoms   9.75 

Brass,  heavy   6.25 

Bra.ss,   light   5.00 

Heavy  machine  composition 9.25 

No.  1  yellow  brass  turnings 6.50 

No.  1  red  brass  or  composition  turnings 8.00 

Lead,    heavy    5.50 

Lead,  tea    4.00 

Zinc    4.00 
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Features  in  Manufacture  of  Mack  Motors 

Bonus  System  Effective  in  Boosting  Production  Without 

Sacrificing  Accviracy— New  Fixtures  and  Diamond 

Tools  Siiow  Desirable  Results 

BY    L.    S.    LOVE 


CHECKING  accuracy  in  a  commercial  product  to 
one-tenth  of  a  thousandth  and  at  the  same  time 
maintaining  a  production  schedule  is  noteworthy 
even  in  the  automotive  industry.  This  result  of  com- 
bining- accurate  work  with  an  incentive  toward  high 
production  has  been  developed  at  the  Plainfield,  N.  J., 
plant  of  the  International  Motor  Co.,  manufacturer  of 
Mack  trucks.  At  this  plant  are  built  all  the  motors 
produced  by  the  company  for  assembly  into  completed 
chassis  at  another  plant.  Three  sizes  are  made,  and 
flexibility  in  equipment  is  thus  required.  All  motors 
are  of  four  cylinders,  with  the  cylinders  cast  in  pairs, 
and  they  are  of  4  in.,  4M  in.  and  5  in.  diameter,  re- 
spectively. 

The  time  study  system  has  been  worked  out  and 
provides  a  bonus  for  increased  activity  on  the  part  of 
the  operator  and  thus  for  effort  to  hasten  setting  up 
operations  or  reduced  time  between  cuts.  As  a  new 
job  comes  into  the  shop,  it  goes  first  to  the  engineer- 
ing department,  where  it  is  analyzed  and  the  operations 
planned  with  their  sequence  progressively  routed.  The 
operations    are    then    prescribed    on    cards,    different 


colors  being  used,  cards  of  one  color  show  routing, 
those  of  another  color  show  also  the  time  allowed  for 
each  operation.  A  route  and  time  card  follows  each 
job  through  the  shop. 

In  figuring  the  time  element  for  a  given  job,  a 
high  grade  operator  is  timed  in  producing  not  less 
than  ten  pieces  at  best  feed  and  speed  and  from  this 
performance  the  average  time  is  arrived  at.  All  time 
studies  are  figured  in  the  decimal  system  and  set  in 
hundredths  of  an  hour.  To  the  actual  time  is  added 
30  per  cent  to  arrive  at  the  allowed  time  for  which  the 
operator  is  to  be  paid. 

Once  the  time  study  is  made  and  allowed  time  is 
set,  there  is  no  change  nor  cut  made  in  less  than  a 
year.  Then  a  change  may  be  made,  but  only  due  to  a 
change  in  design  or  method  of  handling.  Any  saving 
of  time  in  setting  up  work  or  doing  better  than  the 
allowed  time  in  any  other  manner  gains  a  bonus  for 
the  operator.  At  the  same  time,  he  must  maintain  the 
accuracy  limits  foi=  the  job  on  which  he  is  working  or 
have  work  rejected  and  charged  against  him. 

A  daily  production  sheet  is  tabulated,  giving  each 


The  Use  of  Three 
Tools  at  Once  Per- 
mits Rough  Turning 
of  Pistons  in  a  Car- 
riage Travel  of  Two 
Inches  Preparatory  to 
Heat  Treatment. 
Carriage  feed  is  by 
push  bar  on  turret 
and  spring 
(Left) 


One  Operation  on  Pistons  Is  Elim- 
inated by  Use  of  an  Equalizing  Arbor 
Which  Chucks  on  the  Inside  of  the 
Rough  Casting.  Thereby  Requiring  no 
Preliminary  Boring  Operation 
(Right) 
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Valve  Lifter  Roller  Pin  Holes  Are  Drilled  and  Reamed 
in  a  Semi-Automatic  Horizontal  Two-Spindle  Drill  in 
One  Chucking.  Taking  Only  Half  the  Time  Formerly 
Needed  in  a  Pour-Spindle  Machine.  Which  Required 
Another  Chucking 

operator's  percentage  of  efficiency.  This  sheet  shows 
whether  he  is  a  consistent  bonus  earner  or  whether 
he  persistently  falls  below  the  production   set   in   the 


m  the  Lathe  Spindle  Serves  to  Reciprocate  the  Auxiliary  : 
ing  Piston  Pin  Relief  on  Pistons.     The  rear  carriage  turi^p  gr 
is  held  by  a  draw  bolt  and  spring  center 


time  study.  From  this  daily  sheet  a  monthly  efficiency 
record  is  compiled  and  each  operator's  percentage  is 
noted  on  his  record  sheet  in  the  employment  depart- 
ment. Here  his  value  to  the  company  may  be  care- 
fully checked  according  to  his  actual  performance. 

A  daily  cost  sheet  is  also  tabulated.  This  shows 
the  acutal  cost  of  producing  each  job,  as  it  includes  the 
operator's  wages  for  the  actual  time  consumed  plus 
his  bonus  earned  on  the  job.  In  this  way  a  record  is 
maintained  of  average  costs  over  a  period  of  months. 

In  the  screw  machine  department  an  operator  is 
allowed  four  machines.  He  is  e.xpected  to  keep  three 
machines  running  constantly,  thus  being  allowed  one 
machine  idle  for  set  up.  'The  incentive  is  to  hasten 
set  ups  and  thus  keep  the  fourth  machine  running  as 
much  of  the  time  as  possible,  thereby  earning  a  bonus. 
Overtime  beyond  the  regular  9-hr.  day  is  credited  at 
time  and  a  half  in  addition  to  the  bonus. 

Piston  castings,  in  common  with  various  other  cast 
iron  parts,  such  as  cylinders,  valve  guides,  etc.,  are  sub- 
jected to  a  heat  treatment  after  the  first  machining 
operation.  The  machining  operation  removes  the  scale 
and  the  heat  treatment,  which  is  a  baking  at  low  tem- 
perature for  24  hr.  followed  by  slow  cooling,  releases 
strains.  One  chucking  has  been  eliminated  in  the  re- 
vised plan  of  operations  on  pistons.  It  had  been  the 
custom  in  the  past  to  bore  the  piston  skirt  adapter 
bearing  in  a  common  vertical  drill  press  preparatory  to 
mounting  on  a  draw  arbor  with  a  draw  pin  which  regis- 
tere<l  the  bored  skirt  in  a  pilot  for  rough  turning.   This 


operation  has  been  eliminated  in  the  preliminary  ma- 
chining before  heat  treatment,  saving  one  chucking. 

Pistons  are  now  mounted  on  an  air  operated  equaliz- 
ing arbor,  which  grips  on  the  inside  rough  wall,  proper- 
ly centering  the  casting  for  turning.  The  operation 
is  performed  in  a  semi-automatic  turret  lathe.  The 
cross  slide  carries  three  nickel  alloy  cutting  tools,  cut- 
ting at  once,  and  travels  only  2  in.  to  perform  the 
rough  turning  operation  over  the  entire  surface.  Feed 
to  the  carriage  is  effected  by  a  push  bar  attached  to 
one  side  of  the  turret;  a  spring  returns  it.  When  the 
cut  is  completed,  the  machine  returns  to  starting  posi- 
tion and  stops,  waiting  for  the  attendant  to  remove  the 
work  and  insert  another  casting. 

After  heat  treatment,  pistons  are  bored  and  reamed 
in  a  semi-automatic  turret  lathe  which  has  a  four-sided 
turret.  On  the  turret  are  mounted  four  two-jaw,  box- 
body  chucks,  one  on  each  side.  These  chucks  are  pro- 
vided with  special  slip  jaws  of  a  form  properly  to 
grip  tlie  pistons.  The  combination  boring  and  reaming 
tool  is  special  and  is  carried  in  the  spindle  of  the  ma- 
chine. With  the  four  chucks  in  use  the  operation  is 
continuous,  the  operator  unloading  a  finished  piston 
and  loading  another  while  the  machine  is  working, 
after  which  the  indexing  of  the  turret  introduces  an- 
other casting  to  the  tool.  Finish  turning  is  accom- 
plished on  a  pilot  with  a  draw  arbor  and  pin  through 
the  wrist  pin  holes. 

Wrist  pin  relief  and 
ring  grooves  are  turned 
in  a  turret  lathe  in 
which  the  piston  is 
chucked  as  in  finish 
turning.  A  spring  ten- 
sion center  carried  on 
the  turret  supports  the 
outer  end.  On  the  fix- 
ture is  a  cam  which  ac- 
tuates the  cross  slide 
against  spring  pres- 
sure, causing  it  to  clear 
the  piston  periphery  all 
over  except  where  the 
pin  relief  is  desired,  at 
which  points  the  cam 
permits  the  springs  to 
push  the  slide  into  cut- 
ting position.  Ring 
grooves  are  cut  by  tools 
in  the  rear  slide  at  the 
same  time. 

The  completing   op- 
eration  in   the  turning 
of  pistons  is  one  of  bur- 
absolutely  uniform 


the  Front  Carriage 


nishing  the  ring  grooves  to 

size  and  also  to  harden  them  to  resist  ring  wear.    This 

is  done  in  a  common  lathe  with  a  hardened  disk  on  a 


Holes  in  Both  Top  and  Bottom  of  Cylinder  Castings 
Are  Drilled  Under  One  Cluster  Head  Drill.  Using  Two 
Jigs,  the  Drill  Spindles  Being  Set  in  Two  Groups.  This 
Ing  the  castings  from  the  floor  only  once 
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shaft  mounted  in  bearings  on  the  lathe  carriage.    This 
disk  has  a  thicliness  of  the  proper  width  for  the  grooves. 

Cylinder  castings,  after  being  rough  milled  top  and 
bottom  and  rough  bored,  are  heat  treated.  The 
next  succeeding  operation  is  one  of 
drilling  holes  in  top  and  bottom  of 
the  castings.  Those  in  the  bottom 
are  taper  reamed  and  are  used  for 
location  in  finish  boring'  the  cyl- 
inders and  also  on  an  assembly 
plate  when  the  cylinders,  mani- 
folds, carbureter,  etc.,  are  assem- 
bled before  mounting  on  the  crank 
case.  This  drilling  operation  is 
handled  under  a  cluster  head  mul- 
tiple drill  using  two  jigs,  one  for 
each  side  of  the  casting.  The  spin- 
dles are  arranged  in  two  groups 
and  the  operator  sets  up  first  for 
one  side,  then  the  other,  so  that 
the  machine  is  working  constantly, 
with  the  necessity  of  raising  the 
castings  only  once  from  the  floor  to 
secure  the  holes  on  both  sides. 

Cylinders  are  then  finish  milled 
four  pairs  at  a  time  before  be- 
ing bored,  reamed  and  burnished. 
The  latter  operation  is  accom- 
plished under  a  radial  drill  with 
tool. 

A   remunerative   change  was  recently   made  in  the 
drilling  and  reaming  of  valve   lifter   roller   pin   holes. 


These  were  formerly  drilled  and 
reamed  in  a  four-spindle,  sensitive 
drill.  The  present  method  involves 
the  use  of  a  two  fspindle  semi-auto- 
matic horizontal  machine  with  spin- 
dles opposed.  The  lifters  are  mounted 
in  a  fixture  on  the  machine;  one  spin- 
dle advances,  drills  the  hole  through 
both  sides  of  the  jaw  or  roller  reces.s, 
and  retires,  upon  which  the  other 
spindle  advances  from  the  other  side 
and  reams.  The  machine  stops  upon 
completion  of  the  cycle  until  another 
piece  has  been  inserted  and  the  start- 
ing lever  again  is  tripped.  This  change 
has  cut  the  cost  of  this  operation  in 
half  and  at  the  same  time  assures 
alinement,  as  both  operations  are  per- 
formed in  one  chucking. 

While  the  International  Motor  Co. 
believes  generally  in  the  use  of  com- 
mercial machines  for  shop  production, 
special  machines  or  adaptations  of 
standard  machines  in  some  cases  have 
been  found  desirable.  A  case  of  this 
kind  is  in  the  boring  of  connecting- 
rods.  It  has  been  the  practice  to 
broach  the  bronze  wrist  pin  bushing  in  a  horizontal 
broaching  machine,  for  which  the  company  makes  its 
own  broaches.  This  bushing  was  checked  to  limits  of 
0.0003   in.     The   split  bushing,   which   is  babbitt  lined 


Rods    After    Inspection    Are    Loaded    in    Special    Racks    V 
ed   Two  at  a  Time  on   Elevating  Platform  Industrial  Trucks 


roller   burnishing 


A   Converted    Internal    Grinder    with    a    Special    Two- 
Spindle  Head  Is  U.sed  with  Diamond  Tools  for  Boring 
Both  Ends  of  Connecting  Rods  in  One  Setting 


bronze,  was  hand  reamed.  These  two  operations  are 
now  combined  in  one  and  handled  on  a  machine  devel- 
oped for  the  purpose.  In  this  operation  the  center  dis- 
tance is  assured  and  the  required  accuracy  maintained. 

The  machine  used  is  a  converted  internal  grindev 
from  which  the  regular  work  and  wheel  heads  are 
removed.  In  place  of  the  work  head  a  two  spindle 
boring  head  has  been  mounted.  These  spindles  have 
fixed  centers  and  are  mounted  in  ball  bearings,  per- 
mitting high  speed  of  operation.  The  boring  bars 
carried  in  the  heads  are  provided  with  diamond  tools, 
which  have  been  found  when  run  at  high  speed  to 
produce  a  better  finish  on  babbitt  than  reamers,  and 
maintain  accuracy  longer  due  to  negligible  wear.  On 
the  wheel  head  carriage  of  the  grinder  is  mounted  a 
fixture  which  carries  the  work  to  be  bored. 

Although  the  use  of  elevating  platform  industrial 
trucks,  shop  boxes,  etc.,  is  general  in  this  plant,  it  was 
found  that  connecting  rods  were  rather  cumbersome 
to  transport  in  quantities.  For  this  reason  racks  liave 
been  provided  in  which  they  may  be  hung  as  thoy  come 
off  of  the  inspection  bench.  The  racks  when  filled  are 
transported  two  at  a  time  to  the  assembly  department, 
thereby  greatly  reducing  the  number  of  trips  necessary 
to  carry  a  given  number  of  rods. 

A  number  of  improvements  in  the  design  and  manu- 
facture of  wrist  pins  have  i-ecently  been  instituted. 
Formerly    these    pins   were   designed    with    a    straight 
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bore,  and  were  machined,  ready  for  carbonizing,  in  a 
four-spindle  automatic  screw  machine  ana  a  hand 
turret  lathe  on  the  second  operation.  The  present 
wrist  pin  has  a  tapered  hole,  tapering  from  the  center 
both  ways,  giving  a  thicker  wall  in  the  center  and 
consequently  less  likely  to  show  deflection  under  strain. 
The  manner  of  manufacture  has  been  changed  to  ac- 
commodate the  taper,  but  the  making  of  the  pin  re- 
quires no  more  time  than  did  the  straight  hole  pin.  It 
is  rough  bored  in  a  four  spindle  screw  machine,  cen- 
tered and  champfered  in  a  hand  turret  lathe  and  then 
turned  on  an  arbor  to  0.010  in.  It  next  goes  to  a 
centerless  grinder  to  be  ground  before  carbonizing, 
after  which  it  is  taper  bored  in  a  double  end  four 
spindle  chucking  machine.  Next  the  pin  goes  to  the 
centerless  grinder  again,  where  it  is  ground  to  limits 
of  0.0002  in. 

A  recent  addition  to  the  operations  is  one  of  lapping 
which  effects  even  closer  accuracy,  namely,  0.0001  in., 
to  which  they  are  graded  under  a  Prestwich  fluid  gage. 
This  lapping  machine  is  one  recently  placed  on  the 
market  by  Warren  F.  Fraser,  Westboro,  Mass.  It 
consists  essentially  of  a  base  and  column,  each  support- 


presses.  It  has  been  found  that  frequently  pressure 
on  the  central  main  journal  is  sufl[icient  to  spring  the 
shaft  back  to  line.  These  shafts  must  gage  on  all 
bearings  to  within  0.060  in.  before  going  to  the  crank 
grinders. 

Cam  shafts  in  the  past  have  been  ground  from  the 
rough.  An  innovation  in  this  plant  is  rough  turning 
in  a  cam  shaft  turning  machine  in  5  min.  for  the  8 
cams  instead  of  15  min.  as  formerly  required  for  rough 
grinding,  a  saving  of  two-thirds. 

In  the  making  of  the  helical  timing  gears,  all  blanks 
are  annealed  before  cutting  and  the  practice  has  been 
to  test  gears  for  concentricity  of  the  pitch  line  before 
the  gears  go  to  heat  treatment.  They  are  meshed  with 
master  gears  in  a  testing  bench  and  must  run  within 
0.003  in.  It  was  found  that  to  secure  this  accuracy 
it  was  necessary  to  cut  only  one  gear  on  an  arbor, 
thereby  avoiding  spring  and  chatter  due  to  placing 
more  gear  blanks  on  an  arbor  and  applying  cutting 
pressure  farther  from  the  bobbing  machine  face  plate. 

After  hardening,  the  bore  and  hub  face  are  ground 
in  an  internal  grinder.  The  work  spindle  of  this  ma- 
chine carries  a   ring  chuck  which   fits  the  outs'de  dia- 


After  Case  Harden- 
ing, Crank  Shafts 
Are  Straightened  to 
Within  0.060  In. 
Under  Hydraulic 
Straighteners  Be- 
fore Going  to 
Crank    Grinders 


ing  a  large  cast  iron  surfaced  disk.  Through  the 
center  of  the  lower  disk  is  an  arbor  which  delivers 
an  eccentric  motion  to  the  work  holder.  The  latter  is 
a  disk  having  arms  to  receive  the  wrist  pins,  permit- 
ting them  to  roll  under  the  effect  of  the  lapping  motion. 
These  arms  are  on  lines  which  would  form  chords  to 
the  disk  circle  rather  than  being  radial.  This  angle 
together  with  the  eccentric  motion  of  the  arbor  and 
the  rotary  motion  of  the  pins  themselves  is  effective 
in  constantly  changing  the  relative  contacts  between 
the  disks  and  the  work.  Flour  of  emery  and  oil  is 
used  as  the  grinding  medium.  This  is  washed  off  after 
the  operation  is  complete  by  immersion  in  a  tank  of 
kerosene  which  permits  the  solid  matter  to  settle. 

On  the  inspection  bench  these  pins  are  graded  ac- 
cording to  a  range  covering  0.0007  in.  in  seven  grades. 
They  are  then  etched  with  a  number  in  the  bore  ac- 
cording to  size  by  tenths  of  thousandths.  The  grading 
of  the  seven  sizes  permits  0.0002  in.  under  size  and 
0.000.5  in.  over.  These  pins  in  turn  are  matched  with 
pistons  and  rods  which  show  corresponding  variations 
in  size.  As  an  example,  a  wrist  pin  measuring  1.6244  in. 
would  be  called  a  No.  3  it  would  be  assembled  with 
a  No.  3  p-ston  and  rod  bushing  which  measure  1.6247  in. 
and  1.6249  in.  respectively.  Wrist  pins  when  assembled 
are  full  floating,  being  held  in  place  endwise  by  re- 
tainer springs  in  grooves  in  the  piston  holes. 

The  Mack  truck  is  one  of  the  comparatively  few 
motor  vehicles  which  has  a  case  hardened  crank  shaft. 
After  turning,  the  shafts  are  placed  two  in  a  box  with 
a  commercial  compound  and  are  brought  up  to  1700  or 
1750  deg.  F.  in  about  4  hr.,  where  they  are  held  for 
24  hr.  before  plunging.  This  is  found  to  give  a  hard- 
ened case  Va  in.  deep.  Naturally  they  stretch  and  warp 
somewhat  under  this  treatment.  Experiments  have 
been  made  with  a  clamp  attached  before  plunging,  but 
so  far  this  has  not  worked  out  sati.sfactorily.  To  over- 
come the  warping,  the  shafts  are  swung  in  centers 
mounted  on  a  surface  plate.  On  one  center  are  gaging 
disk.*  to  which  the  dial  indicator  height  gage  is  set. 
Straightening    is   done    under    hydraulic    straightening 


meter  of  the  gear.  Three  pins  are  placed  about  the 
gear  between  teeth  at  equi-distant  points  and  serve  to 
center  the  gear  on  the  pitch  line  and  drive  it  as  the 
chuck  revolves.  Flat  wheels  and  cup  wheels  are  used 
on  the  bore  and  hub  face  respectively. 

(To  be  eonchtded) 

Metal  Working  Machinery  to  Be  Exhibited  at 
Steel  Treaters'  Convention 

The  metal  working  machinery  manufacturers  have 
come  to  recognize  the  international  steel  exposition, 
held  jointly  with  the  convention  and  under  the  auspices 
of  the  American  Society  for  Steel  Treating,  as  an  ex- 
cellent opportunity  to  exhibit  their  product  to  a  large 
group  of  interested  individuals.  Consequently,  from 
year  to  year  there  has  been  noted  a  gradual  increase 
in  the  number  of  machinery  dealers  who  have  accepted 
the  opportunity  offered  by  the  exposition  to  show  their 
product  to  the  thousands  of  manufacturing  executives 
in  attendance.  The  exposition  to  be  held  at  Motor 
Square  Garden  will  have  a  larger  number  of  metal 
working  manufacturers  than  ever  before.  The  follow- 
ing machinery  manufacturers  will  have  their  exhibits 
in  operation:  National  Automatic  Tool  Co.,  Richmond, 
Ind.;  Baker  Bros.,  Toledo,  Ohio;  American  Tool  Works 
Co.,  Cincinnati;  Gould  &  Eberhardt,  Newark,  N.  J.; 
Cincinnati.  Milling  Machine  Co.,  Cincinnati;  V.  &  O. 
Press  Co.,  Hudson,  N.  Y.;  Warner  &  Swasey  Co., 
Cleveland;  Keller  Mechanical  Engineering  Corporation, 
Brooklyn;  National  Machine  Co.,  Tiflin,  Ohio;  Giddings 
&  Lewis  Machine  Tool  Co.,  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis.;  Ohio 
Machine  Tool  Co.,  Kenton,  Ohio;  Laughlin  &  Barney 
Machine  Co.,  Pittsburgh;  Avey  Drilling  Machine  Co., 
Cincinnati;  Oliver  Instrument  Co.,  Adrian,  Mich.;  Mill- 
holland  Machine  Co.,  Indianapolis;  Universal  Grind- 
ing Machine  Co.,  Fitchburg,  Mass.;  Blanchard  Machine 
Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  and  High  Speed  Hammer  Co., 
Inc.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


New  Testing  Methods  for  Castings — I 

Transverse  and  Shearing  Tests  Recommended  and  Tension 

and  Shock  Tests  Condemned — Argument  for 

Testing  a  I*art  of  the  Casting  Itself 


IN  response  to  the  invitation  of  the  Institution  of 
British  Foundrynien  to  present  a  paper  at  the  Con- 
gress at  Birmingham,  the  French  Foundrymen's 
Association  has  chosen  as  a  subject  of  world-wide  in- 
terest the  new  methods  established  by  the  researches  of 
two  French  scientists  for  inspecting  the  strength  of 
castings.  Both  men  are  well  known  in  England.  One  of 
them,  Mr.  Fremont,  was  awarded  the  Bessemer  medal 
at  the  last  gathering  of  the  Iron  and  Steel  Institute, 
in  Paris  last  September.  The  other,  A.  Portevin,  has 
presented  to  the  same  institute  a  large  number  of  re- 
ports and  has  received  from  it  the  Carnegie  medal. 

Great  progress  in  foundry  practice  can  be  hoped  for 
by  the  systematic  employment  of  these  methods  for 
testing.     They  deserve  to   be  taken   into  consideration 
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Fig.    1.      Sketch    of    the    Ramus    Machine,    often 

Called  the  Monge  Machine — One   of  the  Earliest 

Known    Devices   for    Testing    Materials 

and  carefully  tried  out.  Since  the  start  of  the  indus- 
try the  transverse  test  has  been  employed.  In  1790 
we  find  the  Ramus  machine,  now  known  as  the  Monge 
machine,  described  in  the  annals  of  chemistry.  (See 
Fremont:  "New  Methods  of  Mechanical  Tests  on  Cast- 
ings" [in  French],  page  11.)  The  great  scientist 
Monge,  who  described  and  employed  this  machine,  was 
considered  its  inventor.  The  researches  ci  Mr.  Fre- 
mont show  that  the  actual  inventor  is  Michael  Ramus, 
manager  of  the  Creusot  foundry.  The  test  bars  were 
square  and  measured  80  mm.  (3%  in.)  on  the  side  and 
about  50  cm.  (20  in.)  in  length.  They  were  gripped  at 
one  end  and  loaded  at  the  other  end. 

Fig.  1,  copied  from  Mr.  Fremont's  paper,  shows  the 
Ramus  machine,  which  has  been  described  and  illus- 
trated by  Monge  in  the  "Description  of  the  Art  of 
Manufacturing  Cannons"  (Paris,  1794,  page  18).  This 
fact  is  the  cause  of  the  machine  having  been  attributed 
to  Monge,  although  he  refers  to  it  as  the  "Creusot  ma- 
chine." Although  Mr.  Fremont  and  many  others  con- 
sider the  transverse  test  as  the  ideal  one — Monge's  test 
is  still  described  in  the  majority  of  French  specifications 
— this  test  has  been  practically  abandoned  and  replaced 
by  two  worthless  tests,  the  tension  and  the  shock  test. 

Colonel  Prache,  in  his  paper  before  the  Congress  of 
the  Belgian  and  French  Foundrymen's  Associations 
held  in  Liege  in  1921,  says:  "The  progress  of  semi- 
steel  during  the  war  was  retarded  by  the  mechanical 
tests  imposed  by  the  artillery  department.  Whoever 
has  made  any  semi-steel  shells  knows  that  these  tests 
had  only  a  remote  connection  with  the  castings  which 
were  run." 

Practice  in  Various  Countries 

In  America,  transverse  tests  were  taken  in  the  past 
on  square  or  rectangular  test  bars   of  all   dimensions 

•Paper  presented  by  E.  Ronceray.  to  the  Institute  of 
British  Foundrymen  in  the  name  of  the  Technical  Foundry- 
men's  Association.  Translated  by  E.  J.  Lowry,  Hickman, 
Williams    &    Co.,    Pittsburgh. 


and  all  lengths.  Great  efforts  have  recently  been  made 
in  that  country  to  agree  on  a  standard  test  bar  and  pre- 
vail on  other  countries  also  to  accept  it.  A  round  test 
bar  of  IVi  in.  diameter  was  chosen,  to  be  broken  on 
knife  edges  with  a  spread  of  12  in. 

However,  the  American  pipe  foundries  are  using  a 
bar  of  2  in.  by  1  in.  placed  flat  on  knife  edges  spread 
24  in.  apart.  Wheel  manufacturers  who  use  a  tem- 
pered casting  process  employ  the  same  bar,  while  other 
factories  retain  the  old  bar,  which  is  1  in.  square  and 
rests  on  knives  with  a  spread  of  12  in.  Finally,  test 
bars  have  been  broken  on  knives  with  a  3  ft.  and  even  a 
.5  ft.  spread.  Keep  has  experimented  on  and  recom- 
mended test  bars  V2  in.  square,  resting  on  knives  with 
12-in.  spread. 

In  England  the  standard  test  bar  is  2  in.  high,  1  in. 
wide  and  3  ft.  fi  in.  long,  and  rests  on  knives  with  a  3  ft. 
spread.  In  Germany  the  transverse  test  is  employed  on 
round  bars  of  30  mm.  (1.2  in.)  diameter  by  650  mm. 
(25y2  in.)  length,  poured  from  the  top  in  oven-dried 
molds,  and  broken  on  supports  with  600  mm.  (23%  in.) 
spread.  In  France  the  Monge  test  has  been  practically 
replaced  by  the  tension  and  shock  test. 

The  shock  test  is  made  on  a  40  mm.  (1.6  in.)  square 
bar,  200  mm.  (7%  in.)  in  length,  resting  on  knife  edges 
with  160  mm.  (6.3  in.)  spread;  a  weight  of  12  kg.  (26y2 
lb.)  dropping  from  an  increasing  height  produces  the 
break.  The  starting  height  and  the  increase  between 
successive  drops  vary  according  to  the  specifications. 
The  tension  test  is  made  on  test  bars  of  either  16  mm. 
(%  in.)  diameter,  or  of  25  mm.  (1  in.). 

The  Case  Against  Shock  and  Tension  Tests 

To  prove  the  shock  test  worthless,  Mr.  Fremont  com- 
pared the  results  obtained  on  bars  tested  with  the  drop 
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Made    with    the    Drop    Hamme 


ng  tests  made   on  frag- 
The  results  are  shown 


hammer  with  those  on  sh 
ments  of  the  same  test  b; 
in  Fig.  2. 

These  shearing  tests  were  made  on  small  test  bars 
of  2  X  10  mm.  (0.08  x  0.39  in.),  some  of  them  selected 
from  the  center  and  the  others  from  the  edge  of  the 
thick  shock  bars,  with  a  square  section  40  x  40  mm. 
(1.6  X  1.6  in.).  For  each  bar  broken  under  shock  at  a 
given  height,  shearing  tests  were  made  on  bars  selected 
at  the  center  and  at  the  edge.  The  points  relate  to 
the  shearing  tests,  M  signifies  center  (middle)  and  B, 
edge  (border)  of  the  test  bar.    It  will  be  seen  that  some 
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of  the  test  bars  taken  from  the  large  bars,  having 
broken  at  a  small  height,  gave  excellent  results,  vrhile 
the  opposite  result  is  found  sometimes  on  tests  from 
the  bars  which  broke  only  at  a  gi-eat  height.  The  re- 
sistance of  the  test  bars  from  the  center  is  always  less 
than  that  of  those  taken  at  the  edge.  This  is  to  be  ex- 
plained by  the  difference  in  cooling  speed.  These  re- 
sults are  sufficient  to  condemn  the  shock  test  itself, 
even  if  there  were  no  other  reasons. 

Everybody  knovi's  that  the  tension  test  has  no  value 
for  castings,  owing  to  their  sensitiveness  against  lateral 
strain.  In  fact,  Mr.  Portevin  has  demonstrated  by  the 
mirror  method  that  the  tension  test  is  without  pny 
value  when  taken  under  ordinary  conditions.  The  same 
remark  applies  to  tempered  steel,  which  presents  the 
same  characteristics. 

In  America  the  tension  tests  are  accepted,  but  not 


Pig.    3.      Machine  Designed  by   Jlr.   Fremont   for 
Using    Test    Bars    of    Small    Size 

recommended.  This  test  is  very  little  used  in  England 
and  has  beeiT  discarded  by  the  specifications  in  Ger- 
many. The  best  French  investigators  are  of  the  opin- 
ion that  these  tests  should  not  be  employed  under  or- 
dinary  conditions. 

The  structure  of  cast  iron  varies  with  the  speed  of 
cooling,  and  consequently  with  the  thickness  of  the 
sample  and  the  conditions  of  the  run.  It  seems  almost 
unbelievable,  even  during  the  present  times  of  progress 
and  science,  that  the  qualities  of  cast  iron  should  be 
examined  by  the  aid  of  test  bars  run  separately  and 
whose  structure  is  entirely  different  from  that  of  the 
castings.  It  is  surely  very  difficult  to  obtain  from  the 
same  ladle  any  two  specimens  giving  the  same  results 
on  tests.  What  can  be  expected  of  test  bars  run  sepa- 
rately from  the  castings  whose  quality  they  are  to  con- 
trol, and  of  a  thickness  entirely  different  from  these 
castings,  and  generally  cast  at  a  different  time? 

Colonel  Prache  was  quite  right  in  saying  that  "the 
service  tests  of  the  artillery  department  have  hindered 
the  foundrymen  in  making  better  shells,"  and  so  was 
Mr.  Portevin  when  he  said  that  "from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  quality  of  the  metal  for  shells  it  is  difficult  to 
make  a  worse  selection  of  testing  methods."  It  is 
easy  to  understand  that,  to  obtain  results  which  can 
be  compared  for  shells  of  different  thicknesses,  test 
bars  of  different  thicknesses  should  have  been  chosen. 
But  the  best  way  would  surely  have  been  to  judge  the 
quality  of  the  castings  by  test  bars  taken  from  their 


own  mass,  rather  than  on  test  bars  more  or  less  dif- 
ferent from  the  castings  themselves.  The  objection  to 
this  method  is  the  impossibility  to  sacrifice  a  casting 
from  a  given  lot  in  order  to  secure  a  test  bar. 

The  investigations  of  Mr.  Fremont  and  Mr.  Portevin 
relate  to  such  methods,  and  in  our  opinion  are  capable 
of  giving  considerable  progress  to  foundry  work.  Their 
methods   will    permit   foundrymen    to   choose   the   best 


Fig.  4.  General  Character  of  Dia- 
gram from  the  Fremont  Machine,  the 
Elastic  Limit  Being  Reached  at  C, 
and  the  Angle  Measuring  the  CoeflB- 
cient    of    Elasticity 


compositions  of  metal  and  the  best  foundry  methods. 
Mechanical  engineers  will  then  have  an  opportunity  to 
modify  their  designs  and  benefit  to  the  fullest  extent 
from  the  results  given  by  all  the  many  tests  which  will 
be  made  on  different  castings.  The  result  will  probably 
be  that  the  confidence  in  a  given  casting  will  grow,  be- 
cause the  finished  product  will  be  more  regular  and 
more  reliable. 

It  would  be  a  great  advantage  if  such  methods  were 
submitted  to  a  commission  made  up  of  members  of  the 
various  foundry  associations,  for  the  purpose  not  only 
of  choosing  tests  to  be  recommended,  but  also  to  agree 
on  the  dimensions  of  the  test  bars,  so  that  the  results 
of  all  foundries  or  all  investigators  could  be  compared. 

Fremont's  Bending  Test  Machine 

To  study  in  the  laboratory  the  qualities  of  a  cast- 
ing, Mr.  Fremont  recommends  the  static  bending  test. 
But  as  this  must  be  made  on  test  bars  taken  from  the 
castings  themselves,  he  has  constructed  a  machine 
which  will  permit  the  employment  of  a  test  bar  of 
reduced  dimensions.  He  also  thought  it  necessary  to 
tell  the  conditions  of  the  test.  He  chose  the  dimen- 
sion of  10  mm.  (0.39  in.)  width  by  8  mm.  (0.31  in.) 
thickness  and  35  mm.  (1.4  in.)  length,  so  that  the  test 
bar  can  be  cut  from  the  casting  at  any  desired  spot, 
thus  enabling  the  investigation  of  all  the  various  parts. 
His  machine,  which  is  provided  with  a  recording  appa- 
ratus, is  shown  in  Fig.  3. 

To   verify   the  practical   values   of   the   results   ob- 
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Pig.    5.      Three    Typical    Diagrams    Obtained    on    the 

Fremont    Machine,    Illustrating   Different   Qualities    of 

Castings    and    Superposed    to    Permit    Comparison 

tained  by  this  method,  he  has  made  tests  on  110  speci- 
mens of  castings,  for  most  of  which  he  was  cognizant 
of  their  results  through  practical  tests. 

The  dimensions  of  the  test  bar  cho.sen  were  deter- 
mined by  the  power  of  the  rriachine,  which  is  from  1000 
to  1600  kilos  (220.5  to  3307  lb.),  but  the  effort  must  be 
brought  about  gradually,  without  the  least  attempt  at 
extreme  shock  in  breaking.  The  method  chosen  is  the 
one  using  a  hand  wheel  drive  on  a  screw,  with  the  in- 
sertion of  a  large  spring  between  screw  and  the  punch 
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holder.  This  spring  acts  gradually  and,  without  shock, 
transmits  the  strain  o£  the  screw. 

The  weight  of  the  movable  part  is  balanced  by  a 
resistance  coil  spring  placed  in  the  slide  of  the  frame. 
The  large  spring  will  bend  proportionately  to  the  work 
applied,  which  it  transmits  at  the  rate  of  1  mm.  for 
4.i  kgs.  of  pressure  (1  in  for  2408  lb.)  The  breaking  of 
the  test  bars  takes  place  only  when  the  screw  has  made 
from  3  to  8  revolutions,  according  to  the  strength  of 
the  casting.  This  permits  a  simple  and  easy  way  of 
measuring  the  strain  applied.  The  elastic  limit  or  co- 
efficient of  elasticity  is  obtained  by  reading  a  recording 
diagram. 

A  suitable  device  carries  the  drum  along,  by  means 
of  wire  in  connection  with  a  large  spring,  so  that  1  mm. 
on  the  line  of  the  abscissae  corresponds  to  a  strain  of 
:j.4  kg.  (190  lb.  for  1  in.)  As  the  bending  of  the  test 
bar  is  very  minute,  it  is  enlarged  about  200  times  and 
recorded   on   the   line  of  ordinates. 

Fig.  4  shows  the  diagram  obtained.  The  left  side 
shows  a  curve  which  results  from  the  contact  of  the 
test  bar  with  the  recording  knife.  The  actual  starting 
point  is  x',  x'y'  being  considered  as  the  zero  point. 
When  this  line  is  no  longer  straight,  at  C,  the  elastic 
limit  is  reached,  and  the  angle  E,  x'y'  gives  the  meas- 
ure of  the  coefficient  of  elasticity. 

Breaking  of  the  test  bar,  owing  to  the  nature  of  the 


Showing  Proportionality   Between  the  Resist- 
ance  of  a   Casting  to   Bending  and   Its   Resistance   to 
Shearing 

casting,  is  always  sharp.  To  eliminate  damage  to  the 
recording  apparatus,  two  Belleville  washers  have  been 
placed  under  the  tool  carrier.  The  run  of  the  punch 
is  thus  limited  to  2  mm.  (0.08  in.)  However,  a  spe- 
cial device  is  provided  to  prevent  the  horizontal  levers 
from  being  injured  when  the  test  bar  breaks. 

The  machine  is  weighted,  in  measuring  the  bend 
of  the  large  spring  under  a  given  load,  or  else  while 
acting  on  a  scale  which  is  gradually  weighted.  A  like 
proceeding  is  used  to  get  the  deflection  of  the  test  bar, 
by  pushing  the  levers  through  the  intermediary  of  a 
precision  caliper. 

Fig.  5  shows  three  typical  diagrams,  corresponding 


to  the  different  qualities  of  castings 
permit  comparison. 

For    the    first    breaking    load,    316    l<i 


arranged  to 


24    deg.    30    min 

For  the  second  brealjing  load   7 
10  deg.  30  min. 

For   the   third   breaking   load    833   kilos, 
9  deg. 


(G97    lb.)    angle 

kilos.    (1596   lb.)    angle 

(1S37   lb.)    angle 


This  diagram  shows  that  the  deflection  has  varied 
from  the  low  to  treble  this  figure.  The  coefficient  of 
elasticity  can  be  determined  by  the  bending  diagram. 
Numerous  experiments  made  by  Mr.  Fremont  show 
that,  the  more  resistant  the  casting  is,  the  smaller  the 
bending  will  be,  while  the  variation  for  steel  is  in- 
finitely small.  He  recommends  this  method  for  exam- 
ining metal  and  establishing  the  terms  of  specifications 
for  the  laboratory.  For  the  acceptance  of  the  finished 
castings  he  recommends  the   shearing  test. 

Shearing  Tests  have  been  investigated  for  daily  ac- 
ceptance of  castings.     In  a  preceding  article  on  steel 

•  "Principles  of  Iron  Founding,"  Moldenke,   page   163. 


Mr.  Fremont  demonstrated  that  the  phenomenon  of 
shearing  or  punching  is  an  action  of  tension  and  not  of 
sliding,  as  had  been  supposed.  The  various  layers  com- 
pressed by  the  punch  or  the  shear  blade  will  not  sepa- 
rate  at   once   from   the   layer   from   which   they   come. 


Fig.  7.  Hollow  Drill  of 
Milling  Form,  and  the 
Holes  It  Cuts.  The  core 
is  broken  out  and  forms 
the  test  piece 


Every  fiber  of  metal  will  act  as  a  tension  test  bar, 
which  will  elongate  under  the  strain  of  the  tool.  (See 
Paper  on  Riveting,  in  French,  "Bulletin  of  the  Society 
for  the  Encouragement  of  National  Industries,"  1906). 

He  has  been  able  to  demonstrate  that  for  steel  there 
is  a  direct  relation  between  the  resistance  to  shearing 
and  the  resistance  to  tension.  To  determine  this  mat- 
ter as  far  as  the  casting  is  concerned,  he  made  tests 
on  110  specimens  from  castings,  of  which  he  knew  the 
results  of  their  static  bending  tests.  He  has  been  able 
to  ascertain  that  the  resistance  to  shearing  for  the 
casting  is  proportionate  to  the  resistance  to  bending, 
as  is  demonstrated  in  Fig.  6.  This  has  been  confirmed 
by  new  experiments  of  Mr.  Portevin,  in  semi-steel. 

Other  experiments  have  shown  that,  for  castings, 
the  resistance  to  tension  is  equal  to  the  resistance  to 
shearing.  Consequently  a  shearing  test  is  perfectly 
satisfactory  for  the  acceptance  of  the  castings  and, 
moreover,  there  is  no  chance  for  any  errors  similar  to 
those  of  the  present  tension  test.  To  pass  on  the  qual- 
ity of  a  casting,  it  occurred  to  Mr.  Fremont  to  test  a 
small  square  prism  of  5  mm.  x  5  mm.  (0.2  in.  x  0.2  in.) 
taken  from  the  piece,  or  a  small  cylinder  of  5.64  mm. 
(0.22  in.)  diameter;  that  is,  in  each  case  to  use  a  sec- 
tion of  25  sq.  mm.   (0.04  sq.  in.)  from  the  casting. 

This  method  was  presented  iby  him  to  the  Interna- 
tional   Congress   for    Testing    Methods,   held    in   New 


Fig.    S.      Head    of    Machine    for    Cutting   or    Shearing 

Test  Pieces  and  Autographically  Recording  the  Effort 

Required    to    Overcome   the   Resistance 

York  in  1912.  Dr.  Moldenke  said:*  "These  small 
stems  are  sheared  every  3  mm.  (%  in.)  and  the  aver- 
age is  taken.  The  proportion  is  exquisite  in  its  novelty 
and    ingenuity." 

It  is  often  possible  to  take  from  finished  castings 
small  prisms  of  metal  which  can  be  adjusted  to  the 
square  section  of  5  mm.  x  5  mm.  But  when  this  is 
impossible,  the  same  results  are  obtained  by  drilling 
holes  in  the  casting  in  a  special  way,  which  leaves  a 
bar  of  metal  in  the  center  to  serve  for  the  test  piece. 
The  hole  made  by  this  operation  may  be  plugged  if 
necessary.  These  holes  are  made  with  a  drill  in  the 
shape  of  a  round  mill,  having  a  diameter  of  10.5  mm. 
(0.4  in.)     Fig.  7. 

This  round  mill  in  cutting  leaves  in  the  center  of 
the  hole  a  small  ca.st  iron  cylinder,  5.64  mm.  in  diam- 
eter (25  sq.  mm.  section),  constituting  the  test  bai\ 
This  test  bar  is  detached  with  a  special  small  tool 
made  up  of  two  eccentric  tubes  which  enter  the  drilled 
hole,  leaving  a  small  clearance  within  each  other.  The 
inside  of  the  small  tube  has  a  diameter  of  5.64  mm., 
while  the  outside  of  the  larger  one  has  a  10.5  mm. 
diameter.     The  two  tubes  are  pushed  into  the  circular 
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slot  hollowed  out  by  the  round  mill.  By  turning  the 
outer  tube  with  the  aid  of  the  lever,  the  inner  tube  is 
kept  immovable  and  the  test  bar  is  thus  separated. 

This  test  bar,  round  or  square,  is  then  cut  3  mm.  x 
3  mm.  (Vs  X  Vs  in.)  and  at  the  same  time  the  strain  is 
measured.  This  gives  the  resistance  of  the  casting  at 
the  periphery  and  at  the  different  depths  of  the  cast- 
ing chosen.  One  of  these  castings,  of  about  20  mm. 
(0.79  in.)  Ieng1:h  and  weighing  about  4  grams,  (1/7  oz.) 
permits  making  five  shearing  tests,  i.e.,  less  than  1 
gram  per  test  instead  of  more  than  1  kg.  (2.2  lb.) 

The  cutting  is  effected  between  two  blades  with 
parallel  cutting  surfaces.  The  machine  employed  for 
this  method,  as  shown  in  Fig.  8,  is  to  be  slightly  modi- 
fied, to  make  its  use  more  convenient  in  practice.     It 


consists  simply  of  a  lever  which  has  a  stationary  pomt, 
with  a  device  for  applying  on  the  blade  the  strain  of  a 
movable  weight  running  along  the  lever.  This  weight 
is  shifted  by  a  small  handle  that  is  drawn  on  the  weight 
by  a  spring,  but  a  device  with  screw  and  fly-wheel  will 
be  provided  on  future  machines. 

The  strain  is  multiplied  in  proportion  to  the  arms 
of  the  levers.  When  the  effort  corresponds  to  the 
strength  of  the  test  bar,  the  breakage  takes  place.  Dur- 
ing the  operation  a  pencil  shifts  along  a  slip  of  paper, 
producing  a  diagram  similar  to  the  one  shown.  The 
table,  arranged  according  to  the  constants  of  the  ma- 
chine, gives  the  strength  of  the  specimen  tested. 


(To    be   contimied) 


New  Gasoline  Dipper  Shovel 

A  gasoline  driven  power  shovel  operated  entirely 
with  gears  and  shafts  is  being  marketed  by  the  Orton  & 
Steinbrenner  Co.,  608  South  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago. 

In  adapting  the  gasoline  motor  to  a  dipper  shovel, 
the  principal  difficulty  has  been  in  the  necessity  to 
provide  an  arrangement  to  take  the  place  of  the  inde- 
pendent source  of  power  for  the  reversible  crowding 
motion  of  the  dipper  stick.  With  the  steam-operated 
type  this  is  accomplished  by  means  of  a  small  steam 
engine  geared  directly  to  the  dipper  shaft.  With  the 
gasoline  or  electric  type  this  method  is  said  not  to  be 
feasible.  Of  sprocket  and  chain  arrangements  and 
wire  rope  drives,  the  company  claims  that  they  will  not 
stand  up  under  severe  usage,  especially  where  the  cables 
are  bent  over  a  number  of  small 
diameter  sheaves  and  drums,  and 
reversing  curves  are  employed. 

Positive  gear  drive  is  an  out- 
standing feature  of  the  machine 
illustrated.  A  shaft  at  the  bottom 
of  the  boom  connection  carries 
double  steel  bevel  gears  and 
bronze  friction  clutches.  This  shaft 
is  concentric  with  the  pivot  of  the 
boom  and  consequently,  being  in- 
dependent of  its  position,  the 
boom  can  be  used  at  any  angle  to 
suit  the  exigencies  of  the  work.  A 
steel  shaft  carrying  two  bevel 
pinions  extends  along  the  boom. 
One  pinion  meshes  at  the  bottom 
with  the  gears  on  the  horizontal 
shaft,  and  the  other  at  the  top 
meshes  with  gears  on  a  counter- 
shaft located  about  half  way  up 
the  boom.  The  countershaft  car- 
ries  a   brake   and    "slip   friction," 

and   is   geared   directly  to   a   cast-         '^^--lin.    iMix.n   n 
steel    rack    on    the    dipper    stick.  '""""   "'■'■'  '"    '■''^' 

With  this   arrangement   it   is  *''°' 

claimed   that   a   minimum   number 

of  levers  are  required  and  fatigue  incident  to  operating 
the  rope-driven  type  is  eliminated. 

The  hoisting  mechanism  is  the  same  as  used  in  the 
company's  locomotive  cranes.  The  machine  may  be 
conveniently  converted  into  a  clam-shell  outfit,  drag 
hne  or  .skimmer  rig.  Power  is  supplied  by  a  heavy-duty 
four-cylinder  Climax  motor,  and  the  drive  is  by  means 
of  steel  shafting  and  bevel  gears.  The  flexible  crawl- 
ing tread  is  a  feature,  and  steering  is  accomplished  by 
one  man  in  the  cab.  On  the  main  horizontal .  drive 
shaft  are  two  brake  wheels  by  means  of  which  each 
tread  may  be  operated  independently  or  both  may  act 
together.  The  mechanical  differential  arrangement  is 
similiar  to  that  used  on  automobiles.  Alemite  fittings 
are  used  exclusively  in  lubrication. 

In  using  as  a  crane,  only  the  shovel  boom  need  be 
removed  and  the  crane  boom  attached.  The  crowding 
frictions  for  operating  the  dipper  being  carried  by  the 
shovel  boom  and  an  integral  part  of  it  are  removed 
with  it.  The  shovel  when  equipped  with  double  drums 
m^y   be   used   interchangeably   with   the   crane.      With 


the  crane  boom  attached  various  types  of  buckets  or 
scoops  may  be  used  and  pile  driver  leads  may  be  swung 
from  the  tip  of  the  boom. 


To  Take  Over  Plant  of  Eastern  Ohio  Mfg.  Co. 

C.  G.  Thomas,  Warren,  Ohio,  announces  that  a  new 
company  will  shortly  be  formed  to  take  over  the  plant 
of  the  Eastern  OhioMfg.  Co.,  Warren,  Ohio,  which  will 
be  equipped  for  the  manufacture  of  cold-rolled  strip 
steel.  The  plant  will  have  an  initial  capacity  of 
1500  tons  per  month  and  will  specialize  in  the  manu- 
facture of  the  highest  grade  of  strip  steel,  including 
various  high  carbon,  alloys,  nickel  plating  steels,  etc. 

The  organization  will  include  C.  H.  Lewis,  formerly 


■:irs  and  Shafts.  Shovel 
With  double  drums,  the 
the  crane 


secretary  of  the  Western  Reserve  Steel  Co.  and  later 
with  the  Niles  Trust  Co.,  Niles,  Ohio. 

E.  B.  Hite,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  will  also  be  associated 
with  the  company  as  general  manager  in  charge  of 
operations.  Mr.  Hite  has  had  a  wide  experience  in 
the  manufacture  of  strip  steel.  He  was  formerly  with 
the  Crucible  Steel  Co.  of  America  and  for  the  last 
few  years  superintendent  of  the  Lancaster  Steel 
Products  Co.,  which  is  a  subsidiary  of  the  General 
Motors  Corporation  and  produces  strip  steel  for  its 
various  plants. 

It  is  expected  that  the  plant  will  be  in  operation 
prior  to  Jan.  1,  1924. 


Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  'Corporation,  Pittsburgh,  has 
adopted  a  plan  for  the  sale  to  its  employees,  under 
special  terms,  of  its  cumulative  preferred  7  per  cent 
stock  at  $107.50  a  share.  A  maximum  of  5000  shares 
will  be  sold  on  this,  the  initial  offering.  Details  of  the 
plan  have  not  been  made  public. 


The  Role  of  CJieiiiistry  in  Semi-Steel 

Chemical  Control  of   Both   Raw   Materials  and   Finished 

Product  Necessary- — Role  of  Combined  Carbon — 

Effect  of  the  Other  Elements 


BY    J.    E.    BOCK' 


Ajriay  iron  foundrymen  we  all  aim  to  produce 
castings  which  are  strong  and  tough  and  at  the 
same  time  are  easily  machinable.  There  is  no 
process  by  which  gray  iron  can  be  given  these  desirable 
properties  more  readily,  at  a  reasonable  cost,  than  by 
the  addition  of  steel  scrap  to  the  mixtures  in  the  cupola. 
The  product  thus  obtained  is  popularly  known  as  semi- 
steel.  Some  people,  especially  in  the  last  year  or  two, 
have  objected  to  this  name  as  being  misleading,  and  for 
other  more  or  less  valid  reasons.  It  is  not  my  intention 
either  to  defend  or  to  find  fault  with  the  name.  I 
merely  use  it  for  want  of  a  better  one,  and  because  it 
means  to  me,  as  I  am  sure  it  means  to  most  of  you,  a 
gray  iron  of  exceptionally  high  quality,  made  from  mix- 
tures containing  trom  10  to  40  per  cent  of  steel,  and 
having  a  tensile  strength  of  at  least  30,000  lb.  per  sq.  in. 
and  transverse  strength  of  at  least  3200  lb.  These 
values  are  for  mixtures  containing  the  minimum  steel 
additions  and  are  correspondingly  higher  as  the  per- 
centage used  approaches  40  per  cent. 

Continuous  Chemical  Control 
Such  a  product  is  uniformly  obtainable  only  when 
both  raw  materials  and  the  finished  castings  are  un- 
der continuous  chemical  control.  Any  foundry  whose 
work  is  of  such  nature  as  to  require  particularly  close- 
grained,  tough  iron  will  find  it  a  paying  proposition  to 
employ  the  services  of  a  chemist.  I  mean  a  chemist 
who  is  on  the  ground,  in  constant  touch  with  the  foun- 
dry and  its  personnel,  rather  than  one  or  more  outside 
chemists  who  supply  analyses  now  and  again  with 
more  or  less  accuracy  and  do  not  take  a  personal  in- 
terest in  the  work  at  hand.  In  the  foundry  of  the  Vilter 
Mfg.  Co.,  Milwaukee,  we  are  concerned  primarily  with 
ammonia  fittings,  which  are  subjected  to  pressures  up 
to  300  lb.  per  sq.  in.  in  service,  and  consequently  close- 
grained  iron  is  absolutely  essential  to  success.  In  this 
paper  it  is  my  purpo.se  to  tell  you  as  briefly  as  may  be 
the  more  important  aspects  of  my  work. 

While  one  naturally  thinks  of  chemistry  as  applied 
to  semi-steel  as  a  laboratory  process,  the  foundry 
chemist  who  does  not  spend  considerable  time  in  the 
foundry  itself  cannot  hope  to  be  successful.  In  our 
case,  it  is  about  a  fifty-fifty  proposition,  and  I  know 
that,  however  important  the  chemical  tests  are,  the  work 
within  the  foundry  is  no  less  essential.  The  chemist 
should  personally  check  over  the  blue  prints  of  all  cast- 
ings to  be  made  so  that  he  can  acquaint  himself  with 
their  intricacies.  This  is  especially  important  in  a 
jobbing  shop.  He  can  then  intelligently  calculate  mix- 
tures for  the  different  classes  to  be  cast.  The  weigh- 
ing off  of  these  mixtures  should  be  done  under  his  per- 
sonal supervision  or  that  of  a  competent  assistant. 
The  charging  of  the  cupola  should  be  similarly  han- 
dled. When  the  iron  begins  to  flow  he  must  again  be 
on  the  job  to  check  each  tap  as  it  is  made  and  to  see 
to  it  that  the  metal  gets  to  the  mold  or  molds  for 
which  it  is  intended  quickly,  and  in  proper  condition  for 
pouring. 

Cupola  Practice 
In  this  connection  one  cannot  too  greatly  empha- 
size the  importance  of  good  cupola  practice,  and  conse- 
quent hot,  fluid  metal.  If  semi-steel  is  not  melted  hot, 
the  reaction  gases  cannot  escape  and  the  component 
parts  of  the  mixture  cannot  mix  properly.  The  re- 
sulting castings  will  be  dirty,  spongy  and  altogether 
unsatisfactory.    A  number  of  good  textbooks  are  avail- 
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able  in  which  good  cupola  practice  is  described  in  de- 
tail. There  are  also  illuminating  articles  appearing 
from  time  to  time  in  the  technical  press,  so  that  one 
would  no  longer  expect  to  find  poorly  operated  cupolas. 
However,  we  hear  of  many  instances  to  the  contrary 
and  if  you  are  obtaining  anything  but  the  best  resultSr 
a  little  investigation  will  repay  you  beyond  the  shadow 
of  a  doubt.  The  reactions  which  take  place  within  the 
cupola  form  as  important  a  part  of  the  chemistry  of 
semi-steel  as  the  laboratory  work  itself,  and  this  paper 
would  be  most  incomplete  without  at  least  a  brief  sum- 
mary of  the  outstanding  essentials  of  good  cupola  prac- 
tice. 

The  ratio  of  the  tuyere  area  to  the  area  of  the 
cupola  is  very  important.  The  height  of  the  charging 
door  often  is  a  deciding  factor.  The  proper  amount  of 
coke  on  the  bed  is  of  utmost  importance,  and  it  is  a 
good  idea  to  light  the  bed  sufficiently  early  so  that  it 
may  be  thoroughly  burned  through  before  charging  is 
begun.  As  regards  the  amount  of  coke  between  charges 
a  ratio  of  approximately  10  to  1  will  be  found  correct. 
A  mild  blast  of  sufficient  volume  is  always  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  high  blast  with  its  attendant  evils.  Use  as 
little  daubing  as  possible  and  avoid  excess  sand  on  the 
cupola  bottom. 

Analyses  Which  Are  Necessary 

Let  us  now  consider  the  work  in  the  laboratory  from 
the  practical  viewpoint  rather  than  the  theoretical.  As 
already  brought  out  the  chemist  controls  semi-steel  (or 
ordinary  gray  iron  for  that  matter)  by  analyzing  both 
raw  materials  and  finished  product.  The  physical  state 
of  the  raw  materials  frequently  has  as  much  influence 
upon  the  results  obtained  as  has  the  chemical  analysis. 
Pig  iron  constitutes  upward  of  50  per  cent  of  the  or- 
dinary semi-steel  mixture. 

The  machine  cast  product  is,  to  my  mind,  much  to 
be  preferred  not  only  because  it  is  cleaner,  but  because 
it  is  of  more  uniform  size.  The  laboratory  analyzes 
all  pig  iron  received  for  silicon,  sulphur,  phosphorus 
and  manganese.  Carbon  determinations  are  rarely 
made  in  this  connection.  Graphite  and  combined  car- 
bon in  the  raw  material  have  no  direct  relation  to  the 
corresponding  constituents  of  the  finished  castings  and 
are  therefore  of  no  value.  Total  carbon  is  sometimes 
determined  for  use  in  deciding  upon  the  percentage  of 
steel  to  be  added  to  a  given  mixture. 

The  most  important  factor,  however,  in  deciding 
upon  the  percentage  of  steel  to  be  used  in  making  the 
mixture  is  the  thickness  of  the  metal  in  the  finished 
castings.  The  lightest  sections  ordinarily  require  10 
to  20  per  cent  of  steel  and  the  percentage  is  increased 
with  increase  in  section,  40  per  cent  being  the  highest 
percentage  feasible  under  ordinary  melting  conditions. 
As  regards  the  kind  of  steel  scrap  which  is  suitable, 
in  general  any  mild,  low  carbon  steel  of  suitable  size 
will  fill  the  bill.  By  suitable  size  we  mean  pieces 
weighing  approximately  the  same  as  the  ordinary  pig 
iron  and  of  roughly  the  same  dimensions.  Large  pieces 
will  not  melt  so  rapidly  as  the  balance  of  the  charge, 
and  abnormally  small  pieces  will  be  badly  oxidized  even 
before  reaching  the  melting  zone.  Either  condition  will 
result  in  poor  quality  metal  decidedly  off  analysis.  The 
laboratory  analyzes  all  steel  scrap  received  for  carbon, 
sulphur,  phosphorus  and  manganese,  which  are  rela- 
tively important  in  the  order  given. 

The  remaining  raw  material,  which  is  usually  used 
to  make  up  the  balance  of  the  semi-steel  charge,  is 
scrap  gray  iron.  Many  foundries  use  any  scrap  which 
may  be  available  and  do  not  hesitate  to  use  as  much  as 
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50  per  cent.  It  is  our  practice,  adhering  closely  to 
analysis,  not  only  to  limit  the  gray  iron  scrap  used  to 
25  per  cent,  but  to  use  only  our  own  semi-steel  scrap  as 
produced  from  day  to  day.  The  analysis  of  this  mate- 
rial is  checked  continuously  in  checking  the  finished 
eastings  and  it  is  the  only  safe  scrap  to  use. 

Use  of  Ferroalloys 

Occasionally  we  make  use  of  alloys  to  supply  de- 
ficiencies in  the  pig  iron  available,  but  we  aim  to  avoid 
their  use  whenever  possible.  If  charged  into  the  cupola 
we  have  found  invariably  that  there  are  large  losses 
and,  furthermore,  that  the  product  obtained  is  not  uni- 
form in  spite  of  every  precaution.  If  added  to  the  metal 
in  the  ladle  the  alloy  is  rarely  properly  fused,  and  in 
any  case  it  chills  the  metal  by  the  amount  of  heat  re- 
quired to  melt  the  alloy  added.  Ferrosilicon  and  ferro- 
manganese  are  the  two  alloys  commonly  used  and  the 
■laboratory  checks  these  for  silicon  and  manganese  con- 
tent respectively  when  we  cannot  avoid  using  them. 

Quality  of  the  Coke 

In  addition  to  the  raw  materials  mentioned  the 
laboratory  checks  numerous  other  products  which  are 
used  in  semi-steel  practice.  Among  these  are  fireclay, 
firebrick,  various  sands,  limestone  and  coke.  Because 
of  its  far-reaching  effect  upon  the  finished  product, 
both  as  regards  temperature  and  chemical  composition, 
the  coke  must  be  checked  most  carefully.  Equally 
important,  if  indeed  not  more  important  than  chemical 
composition,  is  the  cell  structure  of  the  coke.  The  best 
coke  for  cupola  use  must  be  dense  and  hard.  Such  a 
product  will  not  burn  too  readily  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  cupola  and  can  be  depended  upon  to  carry  the  heavy 
burden  without  crushing. 

A  given  shipment  of  coke  should  contain  a  mini- 
mum of  so-called  "black  butts"  or  ends.  The  chemical 
determinations  usually  called  for  are  moisture,  fixed 
carbon,  ash,  volatile  matter  and  sulphur.  The  fixed 
carbon  is  the  sum  of  the  ash  and  volatile  matter  sub- 
tracted from  100  per  cent,  and  inasmuch  as  the  volatile 
matter  is  fairly  uniform  and  relatively  small  in  amount 
it  is  the  ash  primarily  which  gives  an  indication  of  the 
thermal  capacity  of  the  coke.  Good  coke  carries  less 
than  12  per  cent  ash,  and  the  less  the  better.  The  sul- 
phur in  the  coke  must,  however,  be  watched  with  equal 
care  because  it  determines  so  largely  the  amount  of 
sulphur  in  the  finished  castings.  With  good  cupola 
practice  and  coke  running  0.85  per  cent  or  less  in  sul- 
phur the  amount  of  sulphur  absorbed  by  the  metal  will 
be  about  0.02  per  cent;  but  no  matter  how  good  the 
cupola  practice,  if  the  coke  runs  1.00  per  cent  or  over  in 
sulphur,  0.06  per  cent  or  often  more  will  be  absorbed 
and  high  quality  semi-steel  becomes  an  impossibility, 
unless  extraordinary  measures,  such  as  an  all-pig  and 
steel  scrap  mixture,  are  resorted  to. 

Proper  Amount  of  Combined  Carbon 

In  the  case  of  the  finished  castings  the  important 
determinations  are  silicon,  sulphur,  phosphorus,  man- 
ganese and  total  carbon  as  in  the  case  of  pig  iron,  but 
to  these  is  added  the  estimation  of  the  combined  car- 
bon content,  and  in  this  case  the  latter  is  the  most 
important  of  all.  It  is  the  amount  of  combined  carbon 
which  determines  the  hardness,  and  incidentally  the 
machinability  of  the  finished  semi-steel.  A  combined 
carbon  of  0.75  per  cent  to  0.80  per  cent  is  ideal,  for  it 
means  a  close-grained  iron,  still  readily  machinable. 
As  the  combined  carbon  is  increased  to  1  per  cent  the 
castings  become  very  hard,  and  above  1  per  cent  the 
best  tool  steel  cannot  make  an  impression  upon  them. 

The  rate  of  cooling  (disregarding  chemical  composi- 
tion for  a  moment)  is  the  deciding  factor  which  deter- 
mines the  amount  of  combined  carbon  which  will  be 
formed  in  a  given  casting.  When,  however,  we  vary 
the  chemical  composition  of  the  mixture  we  can  obtain 
as  little  or  as  much  combined  carbon  as  we  desire.  It 
is  for  this  reason  that  chemical  analysis  is  so  indis- 
pensable where  uniform  results  are  an  object.  Sili- 
con, sulphur,  manganese  and  phosphorus  influence  the 
amount  of  combined  carbon  formed,  in  the  order  named. 

The  silicon  content  is  the  generally  accepted  basis 
upon  which  all  pig  irons  are  classified  and  sold,  for  the 


very  reason  that  its  influence  upon  the  condition  of  the 
carbon  is  the  greatest  of  all.  High  silicon  inci  eases  the 
amount  of  graphite  formed  and,  since  the  amount  of 
graphite  plus  the  combined  carbon  equals  the  total 
carbon,  it  necessarily  decreases  the  combined  carbon 
formed.  In  light  castings  high  silicon  is  desirable 
because  it  tends  to  counteract  the  rapid  cooling  effect 
which  would  otherwise  cause  undesirably  high  com- 
bined carbon.  Ordinarily  approximately  2  per  cent  of 
silicon  is  used  for  such  work,  while  as  little  as  1  per 
cent  is  sufficient  for  the  heaviest  classes  of  castings. 

High  sulphur  tends  to  incioase  the  amount  of  com- 
bined carbon  and  is  best  kept  low  not  only  iof  this  rea- 
son, but  because  it  causes  shrinkage  and  promotes  the 
formation  of  blow-holes,  especially  when  dull  metal  is 
encountered.  However,  the  evils  attributed  to  high  sul- 
phur are  frequently  greatly  magnified.  For  light  work 
sulphur  of  0.10  per  cent  will  give  satisfactory  results 
if  the  metal  is  poured  hot  and  the  manganese  is  kept 
fairly  high.  Heavy  work  may  carry  0.12  per  cent  sul- 
phur without  causing  trouble;  in  fact  we  have  frequent- 
ly analyzed  samples  running  as  high  as  0.15  per  cent 
and  found  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  sound  castings  which 
were  readily  machinable.  It  is  of  course,  advisable  to 
keep  the  sulphur  as  low  as  possible  for  the  sake  of 
cleaner  metal,  but  no  one  should  become  hysterical 
over  a  few  points,  other  conditions  being  favorable. 

Manganese  and  Phosphorus 

As  regards  manganese  there  is  a  mistaken  notion 
that  it  hardens  gray  iron,  and  semi-steel  also,  by  in- 
creasing the  combined  carbon.  It  is  true  that  it  does 
ultimately  have  such  an  effect,  but  this  property  will 
not  exert  its  influence  until  the  amount  of  man- 
ganese is  raised  to  considerably  over  1  per  cent.  In 
practice  we  aim  to  keep  the  manganese  relatively  high, 
0.75  to  1  per  cent,  but  have  never  encountered  difficulty 
up  to  as  high  as  1.25  per  cent.  Less  than  0.75  per  cent 
of  manganese  is  not  advisable  in  semi-steel,  as  its  pow- 
erful desulphurizing  and  deoxidizing  effects  do  not  come 
into  play  to  any  extent  below  that  point. 

Phosphoi-us  has  no  direct  bearing  upon  the  condi- 
tion of  the  carbon,  but  if  relatively  high  it  is  liable  to 
cause  segregation  and  thus  reduce  the  strength  of  the 
mixture.  In  semi-steel  the  phosphorus  may  vary  from 
0.20  to  0.50  per  cent,  depending  upon  the  class  of  work 
to  be  made.  For  close-grained  castings  subjected  to 
high  pressures,  as  in  our  case,  0.20  per  cent  phos- 
phorus or  even  less  gives  very  good  results.  The  only 
objection  to  low  phosphorus  is  loss  of  fluidity,  but  if 
the  iron  is  melted  hot  and  pomed  promptly  no  difficulty 
is  experienced  in  obtaining  strong,  sound  castings. 

Total' Carbon 

Granting  now  that  a  given  gray  iron  mixture  is  pre- 
pared which  contains  the  proper  quantities  of  silicon, 
sulphur,  phosphorus  and  manganese  to  produce  the 
ideal  combined  carbon  of  0.75  per  cent,  we  can  produce 
a  still  stronger  mixture  by  lowering  the  total  carbon. 
This  is  in  reality  what  we  do  when  we  add  steel  scrap 
to  the  gray  iron  mixture,  and  this  is  the  outstanding 
difference  between  ordinary  gray  iron  and  semi-steel. 
Owing  to  the  fact  that  an  indefinite  amount  of  carbon 
is  always  taken  up  by  the  metal  from  the  incandescent 
coke  within  the  cupola,  the  regulation  of  the  total  car- 
bon in  the  resulting  castings  is  not  an  easy  matter. 
When,  however,  all  raw  materials  are  carefully  analyzed 
and  good  cupola  practice  is  adhered  to,  the  total  carbon 
can  be  kept  within  fairly  narrow  limits.  We  have 
found  3  to  3.25  per  cent  total  carbon  to  be  ideal. 

In  conclusion,  while  all  of  the  factors  discussed  are 
essential  to  good  semi-steel  practice,  all  or  any  of  them 
will  be  futile  if  the  foundry  organization  as  a  whole 
will  not  cooperate  with  the  chemist.  The  latter  must 
be  able  to  inspire  respect  and  to  retain  it.  If  he  is  able 
to  produce  continuously  good  results,  this  becomes  a 
simple  matter,  but  if  difficulties  are  met  with  it  fre- 
quently becomes  anything  but  simple.  Fortunately  the 
major  portion  of  the  black  cloud  of  prejudice  which  en- 
veloped all  foundry  chemists  not  so  very  many  years 
ago  has  been  largely  dissipated  by  good  work  done,  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that,  as  time  goes  on,  better  and  bet- 
ter relations  may  be  established  and  consequently  bet- 
ter results  obtained. 


Ei«lit-H()ur  Day  Summarily  Established 

Sweeping  Changes  Made  hy  Carnegie  Steel  Co. — Advanees 

in  Cost  May  Not  Be  So  Large  as  First  Estimated — 

Revisions  of  Plans  Expected 

(Staff  Correspondence) 


Pittsburgh,  Aug.  14. — Two  developments  mark  the 
present  sweeping  movement  to  carry  the  iron  and  steel 
industry  into  three  eight-hour  shifts  on  continuous 
operation.  One  is  that  the  Carnegie  Steel  Co.  is  blaz- 
ing the  trail,  putting  its  coke  ovens,  blast  furnace 
plants  and  steel  mills  all  on  the  8-hr.  basis  on  the  ter- 
mination of  the  13-hr.  turns  at  7  o'clock  Thursday 
morning,  Aug.  16.  The  other  is  that  there  will  be  a 
rigid  adherence  to  the  8-hr.  turns,  even  if  it  becomes 
necessary  to  shut  down  any  units  of  the  different 
works,  which  is  to  say  that  production  is  secondary 
at  the  moment  to  getting  the  machine  working  in  the 
new  way.  Preliminary  observations  show  that  the 
operating  officials  are  entering  on  the  new  regime  in  a 
wholehearted  fashion  with  a  will  to  overcome  obstacles 
and  no  thought  that  such  as  develop  will  long  remain 
in  the  way. 

Other  subsidiaries  of  the  United  States  Steel  Cor- 
poration are  not  necessarily  making  the  change  in  the 
summary  manner  of  the  Carnegie  company,  and  many 
independent  companies  as  yet-  have  hardly  delved  into 
the  paper  part  of  the  problem  of  realining  the  forces 
and  ascertaining  where  new  men  must  be  put  and  how 
many  there  will  be  of  them.  The  industry  generally 
will  watch  closely  what  happens  at  the  Carnegie  plants, 
and  naturally  every  experience  will  be  studied  for  its 
bearing  on  plants  preparing  for  the  change  or  now 
making  the  transformation  gradually,  department  by 
department. 

How  Employees  Will  Take  the  Change 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  uncertainty  as  to  the  atti- 
tude of  different  classes  of  employees  to  the  readjust- 
ments of  wages.  Alongside  one  another  will  be  the 
former  long  turn  men,  now  on  8-hr.  shifts  at  a  25  per 
cent  advanced  hourly  wage;  and  single  shift  or  day  men, 
say,  whose  hours  remain  the  same  or  may  be  reduced  an 
hour  or  so  but  whose  hourly  wage  rate  continues  with- 
out change.  Plants  still  operating  on  the  two  shifts 
(more  commonly  11  hr.  in  the  daytime  and  13  hr.  for 
the  night)  are  expected  to  have  dissatisfied  men  apply- 
ing for  employment,  and  on  the  other  hand  Carnegie 
operating  men  probably  look  for  applications  from  men 
who  do  not  wish  to  work  more  than  8  hr.  Some  of 
these,  it  is  believed,  are  not  now  in  the  steel  trade  and 
averaged  up  will  prove  to  be  of  a  higher  caliber  than 
men  now  employed  and  of  a  type  sorely  needed. 

Operating  officials  freely  admit  they  undoubtedly 
will  modify  their  personnel  schedules  repeatedly  before 
they  can  hope  to  arrive  at  the  practical  ideal  under  the 
conditions.  The  outstanding  fact  is  the  will  on  the 
part  of  the  management  to  establish  the  short  turn. 
The  bulk  of  the  operating  forces,  so  far  as  it  has  been 
possible  to  gage  sentiment,  is  in  a  receptive  mood,  the 
doubtful  cases  being  those  unchanged  in  the  wage 
scales  whose  minds  may  dwell  on  the  differences  in 
hourly  rate  more  than  on  the  differences  in  the 
character  of  the  work  under  the  new  arrangement. 

The  New  Regime  at  Blast  Furnaces  2  0^  1  08 

A  somewhat  close  study  of  a  blast  furnace  plant      or  8  per  cent  increased  cost, 
would  indicate  that  an  increase  of  15  per  cent  in  the  It   seems   safe,   therefore,   to   conclude   in   the   light 
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number  of  employees  will  suffice,  not  including  a  few 
additional  salaried  men.  The  total  labor  cost,  consider- 
ing wage  earners,  may  not  be  increased  more  than  10  or 
11  per  cent,  seeing  that  the  12-hr.  workers  (that  is,  the 
alternating  11  and  13-hr.  workeis)  take  a  daily  wage 
reduction  of  16  2/3  per  cent,  while  many  will  continue 
at  present  scales  and  even  do  their  regular  tasks  in 
less  time  than  formerly,  in  other  words  in  the  same 
work  periods  as  the  8  or  10-hr.  groups. 

Against  a  theoretical  increase  of  50  per  cent  in  the 
numerical  strength  of  the  force,  in  changing  from  two 
to  three  working  groups  for  every  24  hr.,  even  in  the 
blast  furnace  department  proper,  to  take  a  particular 
case,  the  actual  expansion  may  not  reach  35  or  40  per 
cent.  The  plan  may  do  with  one,  two  or  three  less 
blowers  in  one  of  the  day  shifts,  depending  on  the  size 
of  the  plant,  for  there  is  the  general  foreman  as  well 
as  higher  plant  operating  officials  available  for  super- 
vision at  such  times.  Against  four  helpers  at  the  cast 
house   for  the   long   shift,   three   will   probably   suffice. 

A  blower,  getting  under  the  three-shift  plan  60c. 
per  hour  and  presumably  under  the  two-shift  plan  75c. 
per  hr.,  is  an  item  in  the  labor  cost.  A  labor  force  35 
or  40  per  cent  larger  than  in  the  two-shift  regime  at 
five-sixths  of  the  daily  wage  of  that  regime  (the  men 
getting  25  per  cent  more  per  hour  but  for  8  against  12 
hr.  =  1.25  X  8/12  =  0.83)  means  that  the  increased 
labor  cost  of  the  blast  furnace  department  proper — not 
including  ore  handling,  or  the  yard  switching,  or  han- 
dling of  the  burden,  or  the  electrical,  mechanical  or 
other  divisions  of  pig  iron  manufacture — is  1.35  x  5/6  = 
1.125,  or  1.40  X  5/6  =  1.166,  or  a  mean  of  141/2  per  cent, 
which  is  the  estimate  of  one  efficient  blast  furnace  plant 
of  moderate  size,  for  just  the  furnace  workers  them- 
selves, as  stated. 

Increased  Labor  Cost  Around  Ten  Per  Cent 

It  is  when  the  whole  blast  furnace  plant  is  consid- 
ered that  a  better  idea  is  gained  of  the  cost  features  of 
the  change.  A  curious  point  is  that  among  what  may 
be  called  the  auxiliary  occupations  of  the  blast  furnace 
— a  group  taking  perhaps  40  per  cent  of  the  whole  blast 
furnace  department — increases  among  the  numbers 
which  must  be  present  at  every  shift  are  offset  by  the 
reduced  labor  cost  of  others  who  will  work  10  hr.  per 
day  at  unchanged  rates  against  former  work  periods 
of  11  hr.  Added  to  this  40  per  cent  is  15  per  cent  not 
affected  by  the  continuous  process,  as  those  engaged 
in  yard  switching,  car  dumping  and  the  like.  With 
this  55  per  cent  and  25  per  cent  engaged  at  the  fur- 
naces there  remains  20  per  cent  in  the  electrical  and 
mechanical  departments,  and  in  the  laboratory  and  in 
recovering  and  handling  of  flue  dust.  A  rough  survey 
indicates  that  a  labor  cost  increase  for  the  last  group 
of  20  per  cent  so  that  the  total  increased  labor  cost  of 
making  pig  iron  promises  to  be  as  follows: 
0.55  (of  total  labor  force)  x  1.00  (cost  factor)  =  0.55 
0.25  X  1.15  =   0.29 

0.20  X  1.20  =   0.24 
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of  this  survey  that  the  labor  increase  in  making  pig 
iron  in  the  sizable  and  efficient  plant  will  not  exceed  10 
per  cent.  Thus,  if  pig  iron  costs  $1  or  $1.50  per  ton  for 
the  labor  to  make  it,  the  new  cost  will  range  between 
$1.10  and  $1.65.  This  leaves  quite  a  margin  for  steel 
making  and  steel  rolling  to  make  the  increased  cost  of 
steel  as  much  as  $4  a  ton.  In  some  quarters  it  is  be- 
lieved the  increment  may  be  kept  down  to  $2. 

Day's  Earnings  May  Change  Little 

One  reason  why  there  may  be  trouble  on  the  score 
of  wages  is  that  the  average  daily  wage  will  not  be  re- 
duced as  much  as  6  per  cent  while  the  8-hr.  turn  men 
take  a  16  2/3  per  cent  reduction.  Thus  there  is  a  10 
per  cent  increase  in  labor  cost  for  a  15  per  cent  increase 
in  labor  force,  or  an  average  wage  of  1.10  -h  1.15  =  95.6 
per  cent  of  what  it  formerly  was.  For  example,  the 
average  daily  wage  for  all  the  men  may  have  worked 
out  under  the  long  turn  at  $5.10  per  day.  Now  it  may 
average  $4.90  or  only  20  cents  less.  Yet  the  expecta- 
tion of  trouble  has  been  that  those  getting  no  hourly 
wage  advance  will  put  in  the  first  claims  for  reconsider- 
ation of  their  status.  But  after  all  there  are  relatively 
few  of  them.  A  blower  at  53  %c.  per  hr.  getting  $6.42 
for  12  hr.  will  now  receive  $5.36  at  67c.  per  hr.  for  8  hr. 
A  tuyere  foreman  who  has  been  receiving  $5.89  for  11 
hr.  will  go  to  10  hr.  a  day  and  probably  at  the  same 
rate  or  $5.35  per  day.  A  pig  machine  man  at  43c.  per 
hr.  for  12  hr.  would  receive  $5.16  per  day;  now  at  53.5c., 
say,  for  8  hr.  he  receives  $4.28.  A  stove  cleaner  fore- 
man at  43  %c.  for  11  hr.  received  $4.79  per  day  and  now 
at  10  hr.  will  get  $4.35.  These  comparisons  are  per- 
haps far  of  the  mark,  seeing  that  men  working  together 
are  treated  alike  and  any  cases  of  disproportionate 
wage  adjustments  are  few  in  number  and  not  likely  to 
affect  materially  the  net  result.  In  fact,  surveyed  gen- 
erally it  would  seem  that  fears  of  discontent  on  the 
score  of  partiality  have  been  magnified. 

Scheme  fer  Changing  Shifts 

One  plan  in  respect  to  the  change  of  shifts  is  to 
make  the  change  every  two  weeks  and  in  the  middle 
of  a  week.  At  the  time  of  the  coming  off  at,  say 
Thursday  morning,  of  the  11  p.  m.-7  a.  m.  shift  of  the 
day  before,  the  shift  which  has  been  resting  for  eight 
hours  comes  on  and  is  then  followed  again  by  the  for- 
mer 11-7  shift.  Then  at  11  p.  m.  comes  on  the  shift 
which  took  the  7  a.  m.-3  p.  m.  shift  of  Wednesday.  In 
other  words,  every  two  weeks,  one  shift  is  off  for  32 
hr.  and  the  other  two  shifts  alternate  8  hr.  on  and  8  hr. 
off.  Then  for  two  weeks  the  shifts  go  unchanged,  each 
-working  8  hr.  and  having  16  hr.  off.  At  the  end  of  the 
two  weeks,  a  new  shift  is  idle  for  32  hr.  and  the 
other  two  alternate  as  stated,  8  hr.  on  and  8  hr.  off. 
Thus  a  given  shift  has  32  hr.  free  every  six  Veeks  and 
in  the  intervening  periods  works  for  two  weeks  from 
7  to  3  o'clock  in  the  daytime;  then  for  two  weeks  3  p.  m. 
to  11  p.  m.,  and  then  two  weeks  from  11  p.  m.  to  7  a.  m. 
The  accompanying  table  shows  the  scheme. 

As  is  to  be  noted,  this  arrangement  is  for  a  seven- 
day  week  operation,  applicable  to  such  a  continuous 
plant  as  a  blast  furnace  or  coke  oven  installation.  It 
means  that  for  two  Sundays  a  given  man  is  free  from 
7  a.  m.  until  11  p.  m.  On  two  other  Sundays  he  is  free 
after  3  p.  m.  and  on  two  other  Sundays  has  daylight 
until  3  p.  m.  In  short,  even  allowing  for  sleep,  every 
man  can  have  some  daylight  for  himself  and  family  on 
every  Sunday  of  the  year.  Shift  changing  in  midweek 
helps  to  this  end. 

One  reason  for  changing  the  shifts  in  the  middle 
of  the  week  (every  two  weeks)  is  to  minimize  oppor- 
tunities for  dissipation  which  might  be  offered,  consid- 
ering the  numbers  ordinarily  idle  over  a  week  end  in  an 
industrial   community.     The   provision  corresponds   to 


the  fixing  of  pay  days  at  times  calculated  to  protect  a 
man  against  himself. 


Scheme  for  Changing  Shifts  on  the  Three  Shift  System 
First   Period   of   Two    Weeks 
S  hr.  beginning     S  hr.  beginning         S  hr.  beginning 
7  a.  ra.  3  p.  m.  11  p.  m. 

Thuis.,  Aug.  16  1  2  3 

Rotation    of    shifts    repeated    for    13    days,    thus: 
Wed.,  Aug.  29  1  2  3 

Second   Period   of   Two    ireefcs 
Thurs..  Aug.  30  2  3  1 

Rotation    repeated    for    13    days.      On   Aug. 


ft  No. 

2  will  work  S  hr.  after  8  hr.  rest  and  Shift  No.  3  like- 
wise S  hr.  after  S  hr.  rest :  then  each  has  16  hr.  rest 
Meanwhile  Shift  Xo.  1.  quitting  work  at  3  p.  m.,  Aug.  29, 
will  not  resume  until  11  p.  m.  Aug.  30,  an  interval  of 
32  hr.  The  relation  of  shifts  on  the  fourteenth  day  of 
the  second  period  is : 
Wed.,  Sept.   12  2  3  1 

Third  Period  of  Tioo  M'eeks 
Thurs..  Sept.  13  3  1  2 

Rotation  repeated  for  13  days.  Shift  No.  3  will  again 
have  two  work  periods  of  8  hr.  with  an  intervening  rest 
of  8  hr.  but  Shift  No.  2  will  now  have  the  32  hr.  holi- 
day interval  and  Shift  No.  1  will  do  as  Shift  No.  3. 
Then  the  rotation  remains,  the  relation  at  the  end  of 
the  period  being. 
Wed..  Sept.  26  3  1  2 

Cycle   Repeated 
Thurs.,  Sept.  27  1  2  3 

Shift  No.  3  now  gets  the  32  hr.  interval,  so  that  each 
shift  gets  a  respite  from  work  every  six  weeks  and 
without   a   break   in   the   continuity   of  earnings. 


This  review  of  what  is  being  done  to  bring  about 
the  8-hr.  day  covers  only  some  of  the  high  spots.  It  is 
not  necessarily  a  picture  of  the  average  procedure  and 
the  problems  peculiar  to  coke  and  steel  making  are 
hardly  glimpsed,  but  it  certainly  ought  to  be  convincing 
of  the  steadfastness  of  purpose  of  the  iron  and  steel 
makers  to  consummate  an  epoch-making  industrial 
change  in  a  period  of  time  thought  impossible  a  short 
while  ago  and  of  a  complexity  not  thoroughly  under- 
stood even  in  high  quarters.  w.  w.  M. 


Preliminary  Steps  in  Twelve-hour  Day  Elimi- 
nation 

Pittsburgh,  Aug.  13. — Carnegie  Steel  Co.  will  be- 
gin the  elimination  of  the  12-hr.  day  at  its  plants  on 
Aug.  16,  the  beginning  of  the  second  pay  period  of  the 
month,  and  while  no  official  announcement  has  yet  been 
made  by  other  Steel  Corporation  subsidiaries  here,  the 
common  impression  is  that  they  also  will  inaugurate 
the  change  in  those  departments  of  continuous  opera- 
tion, beginning  with  the  blast  furnaces,  on  the  same 
day.  Meanwhile,  the  independent  steel  companies, 
with  the  exception  of  those  in  the  Youngstown  district, 
which  already  have  the  shorter  workday  partially  in 
effect,  and  the  operators  of  merchant  furnaces,  despite 
numerous  conferences  and  discussions  of  the  matter, 
appear  to  have  arrived  at  no  definite  plan  of  action, 
nor  as  to  when  the  change  will  be  made.  Apparently, 
it  is  the  intention  of  these  interests  to  study  the  mat- 
ter further  and  be  guided  in  their  course  by  the  results 
attending  the  Steel  Corporation  efforts. 

The  Steel  Corporation  plan  apparently  calls  for  the 
setting  up  of  three  8-hr.  shifts  in  the  blast  furnace, 
open-hearth  furnace  and  coke  oven  departments,  in  the 
■order  named,  as  promptly  as  possible  and  to  the  extent 
of  the  available  labor  supply.  If  the  labor  supply  is 
sufficient,  there  \vill  be  three  crews  of  the  same  num- 
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COST  OF  PRODUCING  PIG  IRON 

Tariir    Coiiunission    Iiivcfttifiation     to     L)<t<'riiiiiio 
Wlu'tlicr  Duty  Needs  Chaiigiiif; 

Washington,  Aug.  14. — InvestiRation  by  the  Tariff 
Commis.sion  as  to  costs  of  production  of  pig  iron  in 
the  United  States  has  been  almost  completed.  The 
tinal  work  is  being  done  in  the  Pittsburgh  and  Youngs- 
town  districts  and  is  expected  to  be  finished  this  week. 
It  is  being  done  under  the  direction  of  Paul  M.  Tyler, 
head  of  the  iron  and  steel  division  of  the  commission, 
and  is  the  outgrowth  of  an  application  of  Eastern  mer- 
chant blast  furnace  interests  for  an  increase  in  the 
duty  of  75c.  per  ton.  Under  the  flexible  provisions  of 
the  Fordney-McCumber  act  the  President  is  author- 
ized, after  an  investigation  to  raise  or  lower  duties  by 
a  maximum  or  minimum  of  50  per  cent.  An  increase 
of  50  per  cent  in  the  present  duty  on  pig  iron  would 
raise  it  to  $1,125  per  ton. 

The  investigation  into  the  producing  cost  has  em- 
braced all  of  the  principal  producing  sections  of  the 
country  and  has  been  devoted  largely  to  costs  at  mer- 
chant stacks,  although  it  also  has  covered  to  some  ex- 
tent costs  at  steel  works  furnaces.  Cooperation  by  pro- 
ducers in  giving  the  commission  desired  information 
has  made  it  possible  to  get  a  comprehensive  survey  of 
the  entire  situation. 

Upon  completing  the  work  in  this  country  Mr. 
Tyler,  with  his  staff,  will  undertake  a  similar  investi- 
gation in  competing  countries  in  Europe.  It  has  not 
been  determined  when  the  work  in  Europe  will  be 
begun,  but  it  is  likely  it  will  be  in  the  near  future. 
Also,  it  is  not  known  what  the  attitude  of  foreign  pig 
iron  makers  may  be  with  regard  to  giving  costs  and 
other  data  to  the  American  tariff  agents,  but  it  is  be- 
lieved that,  on   the  whole   at  least,  the   latter  will   be 


accorded  the  desired  cooperation.  In  this  connection, 
it  is  felt  that  the  absence  of  such  assistance  from 
foreign  makers  might  be  construed  to  mean  that  pro- 
duction costs  in  Europe  are  so  low  as  to  justify  a 
higher  duty  for  the  protection  of  American  makers, 
who   are  faced   with  greater  costs. 

While  the  maximum  increase  under  the  flexible  pro- 
visions in  the  duty  on  pig  iron  could  be  only  87.5c.  per 
ton,  it  is  understood  here  that  a  number  of  blast  fur- 
nace operators  feel  that  this  in  itself  would  be  helpful, 
and  particularly  so  in  a  sharply  competitive  market. 
Manifestly,  there  can  be  no  present  indication  as  to 
what  the  attitude  of  the  Tariff  Commission  may  be  on 
this  subject.  It  can  be  known  only  after  hearings, 
which  will  follow  the  investigation  abroad.  It  has  been 
pointed  out,  however,  that  in  the  event  an  increase  in 
duty  were  held  to  be  justified,  and  the  contention  made 
that  a  50  per  cent  advance  over  the  present  duty  would 
be  insufficient,  it  still  would  be  possible  to  resort  to 
Congress  to  increase  the  rate.  But  when  the  character 
of  the  ne.\t  Congi-ess  is  called  to  mind,  it  plainly  is 
altogether  speculative  as  to  what  it  might  or  might  not 
do  concerning  readjustments  of  the  tariff. 

President  Coolidge  is  said  to  be  a  stronger  protec- 
tionist than  was  the  late  President  Harding,  but  even 
though  he  should  be  sympathetic  toward  an  increase 
on  pig  iron  rates,  over  and  above  that  which  could  be 
made  through  authority  given  him  in  the  flexible  pro- 
visions, it  is  a  question  as  to  how  far  he  could  go  in 
getting  Congress  to  change  rates. 

Regardless  of  what  may  be  the  outcome  of  the  pig 
iron  investigation,  interest  in  it  has  been  stimulated 
by  figures  showing  that  imports  of  pig  iron  for  the 
fiscal  year  ended  June,  192.3,  reached  the  unprecedented 
total  of  655,286  gross  tons,  while  for  the  first  six 
months  of  the  present  year  they  were  298,240  tons, 
which  also  set  a  record,  though  since  -March  the  im- 
ports have  declined  sharply. 


American  Files  and  Razor  Blades  Well  Re- 
ceived in  England 

Washington,  Aug.  14— In  The  Iron  Age  of  June  7 
was  published  an  abstract  from  a  report  of  the  Ameri- 
can consul  in  SheflSeld,  England,  in  which  the  statement 
was  made  that  the  American  file  is  more  popular 
among  users  in  Great  Britain  that  the  British-made 
article  because  better  steel  is  used  for  the  American 
file.  The  Sheffield  Daily  Telegraph  on  June  2.3  makes 
the  following  comment  on  this  statement: 

"An  American  consular  report  claims  that  the 
American  file  is  more  popular  among  users  in  this 
country  than  the  British^made  article,  for  one  reason 
because  better  steel  is  used  for  the  former.  We  learn 
that  some  of  the  American  files  are  made  of  Sheffield 
steel,  shipped  to  England,  and  sold  cheaper  than  Shef- 
field files.  This  is,  of  course,  a  partisan  view  of  the 
subject  which  our  own  makers  would  not  agree  with. 

"All  the  same,  American  competition  in  files  seems 
to  be  very  formidable  in  the  British  colonies  and  for- 
eign markets,  while  the  home  trade  for  files  is  about 
as  bad  as  it  can  be.  The  position  has  recovered  some- 
what from  the  extreme  depression  of  last  August,  'but 
not  sufficiently  so  to  occupy  half  the  machinery  in- 
stalled for  producing  the  goods.  In  a  condition  when 
available  trade  will  not  go  around,  severe  competition, 
accompanied  by  cutting  prices  to  the  bone,  is  inevitable, 
and  that  is  what  is  now  happening.  Making  files 
was  never  profitable  in  the  old  days,  except  in  the 
matter  of  acting  as  a  feeder  to  other  branches  of 
the  steel  trade,  but  we  doubt  whether  a  tenth  of  the 
firms   engaged    in   the   trade   are   now  earning  profit." 

Consul  William  J.  Grace  supplements  his  previous 
report  regarding  files  by  making  a  similar  statement 
as  to  quality  of  American  safety  razor  blades.  His 
comment  follows: 

"That  which  has  been  reported  by  this  consulate 
in  reference  to  files  may  also  be  said  concerning 
American  safety  razor  blades,  except  perhaps  in  re- 


spect to  price.  In  the  many  trade  discussions  here 
urging  the  adoption  of  mass  production  and  the  use 
of  improved  machinery  in  the  manufacture  of  cutlery, 
including  razors,  the  excellence  of  the  quality,  work- 
manship and  keen  cutting  edge  of  the  American  safety 
razor  blade  has  always  been  emphasized.  Large  quan- 
tities of  razor  blade  steel,  made  and  rolled  in  Sheffield, 
are  shipped  to  the  United  States,  and  a  certain  propor- 
tion of  this  steel  comes  back  here  in  the  form  of  safety 
razor  blades,  under  well-known  American  trade  names, 
which  are  sold  over  the  counters  of  the  various  shops 
in  this  city." 


Import  Duty  on  Magnesite  Attacked 

Washington,  Aug.  14. — Acting  upon  the  application 
of  Austrian  producers,  the  Tariff  Commission  yester- 
day ordered  an  investigation  into  costs  of  producing 
magnesite  in  the  United  States  and  abroad.  It  is  said 
that  some  American  consumers  of  magnesite  also  were 
interested.  While  the  commission  did  not  give  out  the 
nature  of  the  application,  made  under  the  flexible  pro- 
visions of  the  tariff  act,  it  is  understood  that  it  seeks 
to  have  a  reduction  made  in  the  duty  on  grain  mag- 
nesite, which  was  fixed  at  23/40c.  per  lb.  in  the  Ford- 
ney-McCumber tariff  law  and  which  was  the  subject  of 
prolonged  hearings  when  the  tariff  was  being  drafted, 
and  of  debate  when  it  was  before  Congress.  Iron  and 
steel  interests,  together  with  importers  of  magnesite, 
sought  to  have  the  duty  reduced,  while  domestic  pro- 
ducers of  magnesite  attempted  to  have  the  duty  in- 
creased above  the  rates  determined  upon. 

The  investigation  will  cover  all  magnesite  included 
in  the  magnesite  paragraph,  including  crude,  with  a 
rate  of  5/16c.  per  lb.;  caustic  calcined,  with  a  rate  of 
%c.  per  lb.  and  grain.  The  application  for  an  investi- 
gation was  made  by  the  following  concerns:  Vertischer 
Magnestwerke  Action  Gesellschaft,  Austrie-Armenian 
Magnesite  Co.,  and  Ateirusche  Magnesite  Industria 
Actien  Gesellschaft. 
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WHERE  REFRACTORY  BRICKS   GO 


Open-Hearth    Furnaces    Take    One-third,    Boilers 

Almost  One-tenth,  Blast  Furnaces,  Heating 

Furnaces  and  By-Product  Coke  Ovens 

About  One-Fifteenth  Each 

On  the  basis  of  partial  returns  from  the  companies 
producing  refractory  brick  in  the  United  States,  an 
analysis  has  been  prepared  showing  the  proportion  of 
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the  output  of  the  companies  reporting  which  goes  to 
various  industries.  Each  table  covers,  separately,  fire 
flay  brick,  silica  brick  and  a  group  of  miscellaneous 
brick,  including  magnesite,  chrome  and  bauxite. 
Eighteen  separate  industries  are  listed,  with  miscel- 
laneous items  following.  The  figures  are  all  on  the 
basis  of  9-in.  equivalents.  They  thus  represent  pro- 
duction in  quantity  rather  than  in  sales  value  or 
dollars. 

As  the  figures  are  presented  they  are  on  a  percentage 
basis,  both  with  regard  to  the  total  production  of  all 
three  groups  of  bricks,  and  with  regard  to  the  pro- 
duction of  each  separate  kind. 


Iron  and  Steel  Electrical  Engineers'  Conven- 
tion Papers 

Papers  to  be  presented  at  the  annual  convention  of 
the  Association  of  Iron  and  Steel  Electrical  Engineers, 
Broadway  Auditorium,  Buffalo,  Sept.  24  to  28,  follow: 

"Special  Control  for  Ore  Bridges  with  Special  References 
to  Wind  Velocities."  by  Paul  Canney.  electrical  engineer 
Minnesota    Steel   Co.,   Duluth.    Minn. 

"S.vstematizing  the  Work  of  the  Electrical  Engineering 
Division."  by  P.  T.  Vanderwaart,  electrical  engineer  New 
Jersey   Zinc  Co.,    Palmerton.   Pa. 

"Electric  Transportation  in  Steel  Mills,"  by  F.  O.  Schnure. 
electrical  superintendent  Bethlehem  Steel  Co..  Sparrows 
Point,    Md. 

"Economical  Use  of  Fuel  in  the  Steel  Plant,"  by  H.  C. 
Seibert,  fuel  engineer  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

"Electrically  Operated  Centrifugal  Pumps,"  by  B.  A. 
Cornwell,  electrical  engineer  Carnegie  Steel  Co..  Youngs- 
town,   Ohio. 


Committee   reports   include: 

"Electrical  Developments,"  by  W.  Kennedy,  power  en- 
gineer   Worth    Steel    Co.,    Claymont,    Del, 

"Standardization."  by  F.  W.  Cramer,  engineer  of  tests 
Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  Johnstown,  Pa. 

"Safety,"  by  Walter  Greenwood,  safety  engineer  Carnegie 
Steel    Co.,    Youngstown,    Ohio. 

"High-Pressure  Steam  Boilers."  by  D.  S.  Jacobus,  con- 
sulting engineer,  Babcock  &  Wilcox  Co.,  New  York. 

"Automatic  Engine  Stops,"  by  Walter  Greenwood,  safety 
engineer  Carnegie  Steel  Co.,  Youngstown,  Ohio. 

"Electric  Furnaces,"  by  E.  T.  Moore,  electrical  engineer 
Halcomb  Steel  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y, 

"The  Tempering  of  Coal,"  by  T.  A.  Marsh,  chief  engineer 
Green   Engineering   Co..  Chicago. 


"Electriflcation  of  the  Iron  and  Steel  Foundry,"  by  L.  W. 
Egan.  consulting  engineer,   Cleveland. 

"Skip  Hoists,"  by  A.  C.  Cummins,  electrical  engineer 
Carnegie  Steel  Co.,   Duquesne,  Pa. 

"Boiler  Troubles  from  the  Operating  Man's  Standpoint," 
by  Carl  Smith,  fuel  engineer  Inland  Steel  Co.,  Indiana 
Harbor,    Ind. 
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FOIINDRYMEN  OI  I    I  OR  EUROPE 

l)<'li'gatioii  to  Paris  Convention  Sailing  Aug.  18 — 
A  Britiflh  Tour  Also 

With  the  sailing  of  the  Leviathan  from  New  York 
on  Saturday,  Aug.  18,  a  number  of  foundrymen  and 
representatives  of  foundry  equipment  companies  start 
on  a  tour  having  as  its  main  objective  the  Interna- 
tional Foundrymen's  Congress  and  Exhibition,  which 
will  be  held  in  Paris,  Sept.  12  to  15.  As  indicated  in 
the  tentative  itinerary  published  in  The  Iron  Age  of 
July  5,  the  tour  will  include  a  stay  of  from  two  to  three 
weeks  in  Great  Britain,  during  which  visits  will  be 
made  to  Sheffield,  Manchester,  Birmingham  and  other 
centers  of  interest  to  members  of  the  metal-working 
trades.  Following  the  congress  at  Paris,  another  tour 
has  been  arranged  to  industrial  centers  of  France  and 
Belgium. 

Below  is  given  the  list  of  those  who  are  to  make  the 
trip.  Most  of  them  are  going  on  the  Leviathan,  but 
some  have  booked  by  other  steamers  and  will  join  the 
main  party  in  Paris: 

G.  W.  Knotts,  United  Engineering  &  Foundry  Co..  Youngs- 
ton,  Ohio,  and  Mr.s.   Knotts. 

Verne  E.  Minich,  president  American  Foundry  Equipment 
Co..  New  York,   and   Mrs.    Minich. 

John  Hill.   Hill  &  Griffith  Co.,   Cincinnati,  and  Mrs.   Hill. 

Edward  W.  Campion.  Buckeye  Steel  Castings  Co.,  Colum- 
bus,   Ohio. 

J.   S.   McCormick.    J.    S.   McCormick   Co.,    Pittsburgh,    and 


Mr 


Mc 


!nd 


vo  children. 


Q.  S.  Snyder,  vice-president  Pittsburgh  Rolls  Corpora- 
tion,   I'ltlshurgh. 

G.  H.  Clamer,  AJax  Metal  Co.,  Philadelphia,  president 
American  Foundrymen's  Association,  and  Mrs.  Clamer  and 
daughter. 

Dr.  Richard  Moldenke,  Watchung,  N.  J.,  formerly  secre- 
tary American  Foundrymen's  Association,  and  Mrs.  Moldenke. 

Walter    Wood,    R.    D.    Wood    &    Co.,    Philadelphia. 

C.  S.  Gilbert,  Canada  Iron  Foundries,  Ltd..  St.  Thomas, 
Ontario,    and    Mrs.    Gilbert. 

Jesse  U  Jones,  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co.,  East 
I'itt.sburgh,  Pa. 

C.  H.  Gale,  Cleveland  Ohio. 

Tj.  L.  Anthes,  Anthes  Foundry.  Ltd.,  Toronto.  Canada. 

Stanley  G.  Flagg,  Jr.,  Stanley  G.  Plagg  &  Co.,  Phila- 
delphia. 

Henry  M.  Lane,  president  Henry  M.  Lane  Co.,  Detroit. 

George  H.  Wad.sworth,  Wadsworth  Core  Machine  & 
Equipment   Co.,    Akron,    Ohio,    and    Mrs.    Wadsworth. 

Arthur  F.  Braid,  Metal  &  Thermit  Corporation,  New  York. 
The  Leviathan  party  will  arrive  at  Southampton  on 
Friday,  Aug.  24.  Saturday  will  be  spent  at  Windsor, 
and  Monday  will  be  given  up  to  plant  visitation  in  the 
London  district.  Tuesday  the  party  goes  to  Sheffield 
and  the  next  two  days  will  be  spent  there  and  in  nearby 
districts.  On  Friday  evening  at  Manchester  a  dinner 
of  welcome  will  be  given  by  the  National  Ironfounding 
Employers'  Federation.  The  party  will  remain  in  Man- 
chester, visiting  plants  there  and  in  outlying  districts 
until  Sept.  4,  when  it  will  take  train  for  Birmingham. 
Various  excursions  will  follow,  and  on  Saturday,  Sept. 
8,  a  return  will  be  made  to  London.  The  party  leaves 
London  for  Paris  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  11,  in  company  with 
members  of  the  Institution  of  British  Foundrvmen. 


Internal  Keyway  and  Slot  Milling  Attachment 
Used  with  Drilling  Machine 

A  device  known  as  the  Campbell  internal  keyway 
and  slot  miller  attachment  for  use  with  drilling  ma- 
chines in  the  rapid  and  accurate  cutting  of  keyways  in 


Attachment  for  Cutting  Keyways  in  Shaft  Holes  of  Pulleys 
and  Gears.  Arrangement  of  cutter  driving  gears,  and  loca- 
tion of  cutter  and  guide  rod  are  shown  in  the  sectional  views 

the  shaft  holes  of  pulleys  and  gears  has  been  placed  on 
the  market  by  the  Campbell  Machinery  Corporation, 
Leechburg,  Pa.  The  device  is  described  as  capable  of 
transforming  a  drilling  machine  into  an  internal  key- 
way  cutter  of  a  new  type. 

The  construction  of  the  attachment  may  be  noted 
from  the  illustrations.  The  body  is  hollowed  out  to  ac- 
commodate a  system  of  gears,  arranged  as  shown, 
which  transmit  the  revolving  motion  of  the  machine 
spindle  to  the  lower  gear  containing  the  end  milling 


cutter.  Cutters  are  provided  with  taper  shanks  to  fa- 
cilitate easy  insertion  and  removal,  and  are  available 
for  all  sizes  of  keyways  up  to  the  capacity  of  the  at- 
tachment. 

The  device  includes  a  square  rod  portion,  as  shown, 
which  moves  up  and  down  in  a  square  guide  hole  cut 
in  the  machine  table,  and  serves  to  support  the  lower 
end  of  the  attachment  and  prevent  revolving  of  the 
body.  A  vise  has  been  designed  to  hold  and  advance 
the  work  into  the  cutter  if  more  than  one  "cut"  is  re- 
quired in  machining  the  keyway.  This  vise  is  provided 
with  a  suitable  hole  for  the  square  rod,  and  its  use 
obviates  the  necessity  of  altering  the  machine  itself. 

The  work  to  be  machined  is  placed  on  the  table  of 
the  machine  or  in  the  vise  and  the  attachment  placed 
with  its  taper  shank  in  the  spindle  of  the  machine  and 
the  square  rod  in  its  guide.  After  locating  the  work  so 
that  the  keyway  or  slot  will  be  cut  in  the  desired  place, 
it  is  then  clamped.  The  drilling  machine  is  started  and 
the  cutter  lowered  into  the  work  by  means  of  the  feed 
mechanism  of  the  machine. 

The  attachment  is  said  to  have  been  found  to  remove 
stock  as  rapidly  as  standard  vertical  milling  machines 
using  a  cutter  of  the  same  size,  the  keyways  cut  also 
being  accurate  as  to  size  and  smooth  of  finish.  Two 
sizes  are  available,  type  A2  for  keyways  up  to  %  in.; 
minimum  diameter  of  hole,  1%  in.,  and  length  of  hub 
4%  to  9  in.  long,  as  ordered.  The  type  A3  is  for  key- 
ways  up  to  1%  in.,  in  holes  2%  in.  diameter,  minimum, 
and  hub  lengths  of  8  to  12  in.,  as  ordered. 

It  is  understood  that  a  complete  machine  tool  is  in 
the  process  of  development  which  will  also  permit  of 
milling  the  teeth  of  annular  gears,  as  well  as  the  cut- 
ting of  keyway  and  slots. 


Members  of  the  National  Screw  Thread  Commission 
were  in  session  at  Greenfield,  Mass.,  the  past  week, 
business  meeting  being  held  at  the  Weldon  Hotel.  There 
were  various  discussions  on  standardization  and  other 
matters  of  interest  to  the  commission,  which  comprises 
Dr.  G.  K.  Burgess,  director.  Bureau  of  Standards;  H.  W. 
Bearce  of  the  bureau;  Commanders  J.  N.  Ferguson  and 
M.  A.  Libbey,  United  States  Navy;  R.  E.  Flanders, 
Jones  &  Lamson  Machine  Co.,  Springfield,  Vt.;  George 
S.  Chase,  Cleveland;  Earle  Buckingham,  Pratt  &  Whit- 
ney Co.,  Hartford,  Conn.,  and  F.  O.  Wells,  Greenfield. 
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Monolithic  Lining  for  Hot  Blast  Stoves 

The  relining  of  the  hot  blast  stoves  using  mono- 
lithic construction  of  refractories  has  been  success- 
fully applied  to  a  two-pass  side  combustion  stove  at 
Hamilton,  Ont.,  in  the  plant  of  the  Steel  Company  of 
Canada.  As  a  one-piece  lining  of  large  size,  which  has 
been  through  several  months'  continuous  service,  the 
installation  is  of  unusual  interest. 

Old  blast  furnace  linings  were  salvaged  by  crush- 
ing to  uniform  size  and  using  all  material  which  would 
pass  through  a  Vi-in.  mesh  screen.  Old  bricks  are  par- 
ticularly suitable  for  this  work.  In  their  initial  ser- 
vice the  impurities  have  been  burned  out  and  shrink- 
age removed.  This  material  was  added  to  diluted 
Hytempite,  a  high  temperature  cement,  to  form  a  stiff 
plastic  material  about  the  consistency  of  molding  sand. 
Old  fire  bricks  were  used  for  building  the  wall  to  back 
up  the  monolithic  lining,  leaving  header  courses  pro- 
jecting.    This  brick  work  was  first  coated  with  a  thin 


the  stoves  have  been  in  constant  operation  since.  To 
secure  the  photograph  reproduced  the  camera  was  low- 
ered from  the  top  of  the  inside  wall,  the  position  being 
indicated  in  the  diagram  of  the  lining. 

The  lining  was  installed  under  the  direction  of  H.  G. 
Hilton,  superintendent  of  the  plant  with  the  assistance 
of  W.  H.  Gaylord,  Jr.,  field  service  engineer  of  Quigley 
Furnace  Specialties  Co.,  New  York. 


Efforts  to  Organize  Steel  Workers  to  Continue 

Efforts  to  unionize  the  steel  industry  will  not  be 
checked  by  the  abandonment  of  the  12-hr.  day,  accord- 
ing to  William  Hannon,  the  general  organizer  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  now  making  his  head- 
quarters at  Chicago.  He  is  quoted  as  follows:  "When 
the  fact  that  we  have  started  to  organize  the  steel 
workers  is  sufficient  to  cause  a  promised  reduction  in 
the  hour.s  of  workers  from  twelve  to  eight,  there  can 
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Hytempite  wash  after  dust  and  loose  particles  had 
been  removed. 

After  diluting  Hytempite  in  a  mortar  box  to  the 
consistency  of  pancake  batter,  the  crushed  old  brick 
including  the  fines  were  mixed  in  until  a  molding  sand 
consistency  was  reached.  The  proportions  used  were 
50  lb.  of  Hj'tempite  to  each  100  lb.  of  crushed  old  fire 
brick.  Forms  were  made  of  lumber  about  1  in.  thick 
and  30  in.  of  form  in  height  were  used  at  a  time. 

The  mixture,  made  in  suitable  sized  batches,  was 
then  rammed  in  behind  these  forms.  A  bonding  coat  of 
Hytempite  batter  was  brushed  over  each  section  of  the 
old  bridk  work  just  prior  to  ramming  the  material. 
This  served  to  tie  the  rammed  material  to  the  stand- 
ing wall. 

The  size  of  the  chamber  lined  is  approximately  25 
ft.  in  height  by  15  ft.  in  longest  axis.  The  drawing 
shows  how  the  header  courses  support  the  monolithic 
lining  which  is  9  in.  thick  at  the  thinnest  point  and 
about  1.3  in.  thick  at  the  thickest  point.  At  the  gas 
tunnel  entrance  an  arch  of  old  fire  brick  was  sprung 
as  shown  in  the  half-tone  illustration  to  support  the 
monolithic  lining  at  this  point  until  thoroughly  dry. 

As  each  30  in.  section  was  rammed  the  forms  were 
removed  and  raised  30  in.  for  packing  the  next  section. 
This  procedure  was  followed  until  the  top  of  the  wall 
was  reached.  After  the  walls  were  completed  they 
were  allowed  to  air  dry  for  24  hr.  and  then  the  entire 
surface  covered  with  a  wash  coat  of  Hytempite  batter 
to  give  a  smooth  hard  finish  to  resist  hot  gas  action. 

The  blast  furnace  was  blown  in  on  Jan.  2,  1923,  and 


be  no  question  about  the  necessity  for  unionization. 
We  have  not  fully  formulated  the  demands  we  will 
make  upon  the  steel  manufacturers  when  we  have  com- 
pleted the  organization  of  the  workers.  The  8-hr.  day 
has  been  one  of  the  matters  we  intended  to  take  up 
with  the  employers.  Plenty  of  steel  workers  are  at- 
tending the  meetings  which  we  are  holding  in  steel 
centers  all  over  the  United  States." 

At  a  recent  mass  meeting  held  under  the  auspices 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  at  Gary  Labor 
Temple,  Gary,  Ind.,  the  following  men  spoke :  John 
Turney,  Springfield,  111.,  of  the  Mine,  Mill  and  Smelter 
Workers  of  America;  E.  J.  Holley,  Cleveland,  of  the 
Amalgamated  Iron,  Steel,  Tin  and  Sheet  Metal  Work- 
ers Association;  C.  N.  Glover,  Chicago,  of  the  Brother- 
hood of  Blacksmiths,  Drop  Forgers  and  Helpers;  Fred 
Detrick,  president  of  the  Gary  Trades  and  Labor  As- 
sembly.    A  similar  meeting  was  held  at  Waukegan,  111. 


According  to  a  statement  of  the  American  Railway 
Association  the  railroads  of  the  United  States  on  July 
31  had  76,453  surplus  freight  cars  in  good  repair  and 
immediately  available  for  service  if  necessary,  despite 
the  fact  that,  during  the  week  which  ended  on  July  28, 
1,041,044  cars  were  loaded  with  revenue  freight,  the 
largest  number  for  any  week  in  the  history  of  the  coun- 
try. When  a  record  loading  of  1,018,539  cars  was  estab- 
lished during  the  week  of  Oct.  14,  1920,  which  record 
remained  until  this  year,  a  shortage  of  69,517  cars  was 
reported. 
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Construction  and   Use  of  Automatic   Screw   Machines. 

Pajres  353,  (>  x  9  in.;  illustrated.  Published  by  Brown 

&   Sharpe  Mfg:.  Co.,  Providence.     Price,  $1. 

This  volume  gives  a  simple  yet  detailed  description 
of  the  construction,  operation  and  adjustment  of  Brown 
&  Sharpe  automatic  screw  machines  and  also  of  the  tools 
and  attachments  used  with  them.  It  is  offered  in  the  be- 
lief that  a  machine  tool  cannot  be  operated  efficiently 
unless  it  is  thoroughly  understood  by  those  who  handle  it. 
It  is  intended  to  maike  clear  that  the  principles  of  the 
machines  are  simple  and  the  method  of  operation  easily 
under-stood;  that  it  is  not  a  difficult  matter  to  design 
and  make  cams,  and  to  set  up  the  machines,  so  that  the 
greatest  quantity  of  work  can  be  produced  in  a  given 
time,  with  the  required  finish  and  within  consistently 
maintained  close  limits. 

A  chapter  is  devoted  to  a  general  explanation  of 
how  the  machines  operate,  and  another  to  the  erection 
and  care  of  the  machine,  which  includes  an  arrange- 
ment of  machines  on  shop  floor,  arrangement  of  over- 
head works  and  proper  lubrication.  Getting  a  No.  2 
automatic  ready  for  a  job  when  the  cams,  together  with 
the  necessary  tools  and  a  drawing  are  furnished  to  the 
operator  is  clearly  outlined  and  illustrated.  Several 
pages  are  devoted  to  the  construction  and  adjustment 
of  the  machine. 

An  outstanding  chapter  is  on  standard  tools,  what 
they  are  and  how  to  use  them,  the  success  of  the  auto- 
matic screw  machine  being  emphasized  as  depending 
to  a  great  extent  on  the  selection  and  setting  of  the 
tools  used.  The  different  types  of  tools  are  illustrated 
and  the  construction  and  use  of  these  tools  are  given 
in  detail.  How  to  design  cams  for  Brown  &  Sharpe 
machines  is  also  an  important  chapter,  and  the  instruc- 
tions given,  which  are  intended  for  foremen  and  r»e- 
chanics,  are  easily  followed.  Data  compiled  in  tables 
at  the  end  of  the  book  eliminate  most  of  the  figuring. 
A  good  understanding  of  the  operation  of  the  machine 
is  essential,  however,  and  experience  in  handling  or 
study  of  the  preceding  chapters  of  the  book  should  pro- 
vide the  necessary  background  knowledge.  A  chapter 
on  how  to  machine  the  cams  follows,  and  information 
on  the  use  and  construction  of  several  standard  attach- 
ments is  also  given.  More  than  90  pages  of  tables  and 
a  comprehensive  index  conclude  the  bo»k. 

This  volume  is  a  notable  contribution  to  the  litera- 
ture of  the  subject.  Those  responsible  for  its  prepara- 
tion have  succeeded  in  large  measure,  and  the  book 
undoubtedly  will  be  much  appreciated. 

The  Working  of  Steel.    By  Fred  H.  Colvin  and  K.  A. 
Juthe.     Size  6  in.  x  9%   in.     Pages  X  -f  245;  135 
plates  and  illustrations.     Second  Edition.     McGraw- 
Hill  Book  Co.,  Inc.     Price  $3. 
This   rather   recent  book   by   Colvin   and   Juthe  has 
been  so  well   received  that  a  second   edition  has  been 
called  for.     In  order  to  obtain  an  idea  of  its  scope  the 
twelve  chapters  will  be  taken  up  briefly  in  order. 

Chapter  1  of  12  pages  is  on  Steel  Making.  The  only 
good  feature  is  the  section  on  electric  furnace  practice. 
The  sections  on  Bessemer,  open-hearth  and  crucible  are 
very  brief  and  not  always  cori-ect.  No  idea  is  given  of 
the  relative  tonnage  and  importance  of  the  various  kinds 
of  steel,  nor  the  important  uses  of  each  kind. 

Chapter  2  of  12  pages  is  on  the  Composition  and 
Properties  of  Steels.  On  page  13  is  given  a  table  show- 
ing the  relation  of  tensile  properties  to  analysis  which 
is  rather  misleading.  For  instance,  a  soft  boiler  plate 
steel  of  0.08  to  0.10  per  cent  carbon  would  not  usually 
show  60,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.  tensile  strength.  This  chap- 
ter is  also  incorrect  or  misleading  in  some  sections,  and 
both  Chapters  1  and  2  should  be  carefuly  gone  over  by 
a  good  metallurgist  before  issuing  a  new  edition. 

The  third  chapter  of  22  pages  is  on  Alloy  Steels. 
Here  again  some  misleading  statements  are  to  be  found, 
but  the  chapter  has  a  very  good  section  on  stainless 
steels  and  another  on  the  making  of  connecting  rods  for 


Liberty  motors.  A  striking  feature  of  these  first  three 
chapters  is  the  virtual  absence  of  references,  which 
would  be  welcomed  by  readers  because  of  the  necessary 
brevity  of  the  sections. 

Chapter  4  of  18  pages  is  very  interesting,  and  is  on 
the  materials  used  in  the  Liberty  motor  and  their  ap- 
plication to  automotive  purposes.  Chapter  5  of  11 
pages  on  Forging  is  very  sketchy,  but  has  a  good  sec- 
tion on  a  method  for  making  rifle  barrels,  developed  by 
one  of  the  authors. 

Chapter  6  of  only  four  pages  takes  up  Annealing. 
Chapter  7  of  26  pages  and  Chapter  8  of  40  pages  take 
up  Case  Hardening  and  Heat  Treatment.  While  there  is 
a  lot  of  repetition  the  first  one  is  a  good  practical  chap- 
ter. The  next  chapter  is  not  carefully  written;  for  in- 
stance, the  usual  conception  of  normalizing  is  not  that 
of  the  authors:  "Normalizing  is  a  seating  like  anneal- 
ing, followed  by  a  moderately  rapid  quench."  Also  on 
page  108  the  table  is  incorrect  because  a  steel  with  no 
carbon  would  not  show  an  arrest  at  1330  deg.  Fahr. 
In  this  chapter  is  an  excellent  section  on  the  making 
and  treatment  of  case-hardened  gears,  which  should  be 
included  more  properly  in  the  chapter  on  Case  Harden- 
ing. 

The  next  chapter  of  20  pages  is  on  the  Hardening  of 
Carbon  Steel  Tools.  It  is  a  little  disjointed,  but  very 
good,  and  is  followed  by  a  chapter  on  the  Hardening 
and  Treatment  of  High-Speed  Steel,  which  appears  to 
be  a  good  compilation  from  the  handbooks  of  various 
steel  makers.  Next  comes  a  brief  chapter  on  Furnaces, 
mainly  covering  furnaces  for  heating  for  hardening. 
An  interesting  feature  is  that  electric  furnaces  are  men- 
tioned, but  no  examples  are  given,  which  is  a  serious 
omission.  Finally  comes  a  good  chapter  on  pyrometers, 
of  29  pages. 

It  will  be  seen  that  there  are  a  great  many  good 
features  about  the  book,  notwithstanding  serious  errors 
and  misleading  statements.  It  lays  most  stress  on 
case  hardening  and  the  heat  treatment  of  tools,  and  can 
be  recommended  to  those  interested  in  these  subjects. 

G.    B.    WATERHOUSE. 


Steel  Corporation's  Orders  Decrease 

Unfilled  business  on  the  books  of  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation  as  of  July  31  amounted  to  5,910,763" 
tons,  or  475,498  tons  less  than  reported  for  June  30. 
During-  June  business  fell  off  595,090  tons,  in  May  307,- 
158  tons  and  in  April  114,823  tons,  while  increases  of 
119,343  tons,  373,213  tons  and  166,073  tons  were  shown 
respectively  in  March,  February  and  January.  A  year 
ago  the  unfilled  tonnage  was  5,776,161  tons,  or  134,602 
tons  less  than  oh  July  31,  last.  Following  is  the 
unfilled  tonnage  as  reported  by  months  since  January, 
1920: 

1923  1922  1921  1920 

Jan.         31 6,910,776       4,241.678        7,573,164        9,285.441 

Feb.        28 7,283,989        4,141,069        6,933,867        9,502,081 

March    31 7,405,332        4,494,148        6,284,765        9,892,075 

April      30 7,288,509        5.096,913        5,845,224     10,359,747 

May        31 6,981.351        5,254,228        5,482,487     10,940,465 

June       30 6,386,261        5.635,531        5,117,868      10,978,817 

July        31 5,910.763        5.776,161        4,830,324      11,118,468 

Aug        31 5,950,105        4,531,926      10,805,038 

Sept,       30 6,691,607        4,560,670     10,374,804 

Oct.        31 6,902,287        4,286,829        9,836,852 

Nov        30 6,840,242        4,250,542        9,021,481 

Dec.        31 6,745,703        4,268,414        8,148,122 

The  largest  total  of  unfilled  orders  was  on  April  30, 
1917,  at  12,183,083  tons.  The  lowest  was  on  Dec.  31, 
1910,   at  2-60.5,747  tons. 


Stockholders  of  the  Wheeling  Steel  Corporation 
postponed  until  Aug.  28  the  special  meeting  called 
for  Aug.  9,  to  take  action  on  the  closed  bond  issue  of 
$75,000,000,  secured  by  all  the  corporation's  properties. 
The  meeting  scheduled  for  Aug.  9  had  been  postponed 
from  a  previous  date  because  of  lack  of  time  for  attor- 
neys to  prepare  necessary  forms  for  submitting  the  is- 
sue to  the  stockholders.  The  same  reason  caused  the 
second  postponement.  The  stockholders  will  be  asked 
to  execute  a  deed  of  trust  to  secure  the  issue  and  to 
authorize  the  issuante  of  $8,000,000  of  convertible  notes 
of  the  company,  and  to  provide  for  the  disposition  of 
the  bonds  when  authorized. 


Conveying  Automobile  Bodies  to  Assembly 

Efficient  Handling  Through  Tunnel  Under  a   Cleveland 

Street — Both  Vertical  and  Horizontal 

Movement 


CONVEYING  equipment  for  various  purposes  is 
commonly  used  in  the  larger  automobile  plants 
and  much  of  this  has  become  standardized  to  a 
large  extent.  However,  the  arrangement  of  a  plant 
often  necessitates  the  use  of  handling  equipment  of  a 


special  type  to  meet  the  r  articular  needs  of  that  plant. 
This  seems  particularly  true  of  equipment  for  handling 
automobile  bodies,  conveying  equipment  for  which  has 
not  been  standardized  to  the  extent  that  it  has  for  han- 
dling small  parts  or  for  assembling  lines. 


At  Upper  Left  Is  the  Automatic 
Conveyor  for  Handling-  Finished 
Automobile  Bodies  in  the  Plant 
of  the  Chandler  Motor  Car  Co., 
Cleveland.  The  endless  chain 
vertical  conveyor  with  attached 
the  body  from  the 
fourth  floor  and  deposits  it  on 
the  horizontal  conveyor,  which 
carries  it  through  a  tunnel,  at 
the  opposite  end  of  which  it  is 
picked    up   by    another    elevator 


(At  Left)  After  Being  Elevated 
by  the  Last  Conveyor,  a  Sling 
Grips  the  Body  and  It  Is  Raised 
by  an  Air  Hoist  and  Moved 
Away  on  the  Overhead  Trolley 
and  Deposited  on  a  Body  Truck 
on  the  Assembly  Floor 
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The  Chandler  Motor  Car  Co.,  Cleveland,  lormerly 
conveyed  its  bodies  on  trucks  from  the  fourth  or  finish- 
ing floor  of  its  body  department  across  a  city  street 
to  the  third  floor  of  the  assembling  department.  This 
was  not  an  economical  handling  method  and  the  com- 
pany planned  to  build  a  bridge  to  connect  the  upper 
floors  of  the  two  buildings.  However,  the  city  refused 
to  grant  permission  for  a  bridge;  over  a  public  highway 
and  the  company's  engineers  were  set  to  work  to  devise 
some  other  method  of  conveyiiig  the  bodies. 

Under  the  plan  as  adopted  the  two  buildings  were 
connected  by  a  tunnel  running  under  the  street  ard  a 
continuous  automatic  handling  system  was  pro',  ided. 
This  includes  a  special  type  of  conveyor  which  lowers 
the  bodies  to  the  level  of  the  tunnel  under  the  body  de- 
partment, whence  they  are  conveyed  on  a  power  con- 
veyor through  the  tunnel  to  the  assembling  department. 
At  the  end  of  the  tunnel  another  vertical  conveyor  sim- 
ilar to  that  used  in  the  body  department  elevates  them 
to  the  third  floor  of  the  assembling  department.  The 
distance  covered  is  approximately  a  75-ft.  drop  in  the 
body  department,  175  ft.  through  the  tunnel  and  a 
60-ft.  elevation  in  the  assembly  department,  and  it 
takes  53  minutes  to  carry  the  body  from  its  starting 
point  to  its  destination. 

The  fini.<4hed  body  is  carried  by  hand-operated  hoist 
to  a  point  over  the  descending  conveyor  which  is  de- 
signed as  a  "lowerator."  This  consists  of  four  endless 
chain  conveyors,  two  chains  six  feet  apart  on  each  side 
of  the  elevator  well  operated  by  one  driving  unit.  At- 
tached to  the  chain  12  feet  apart  are  arms  on  which 


the  body  is  carried.  The  arms  have  a  trip  at  the  bot- 
tom and  pass  around  the  sprocket  wheels  that  drive 
the  chain  and  remain  in  the  same  position  in  their  up- 
ward as  in  their  downward  course.  The  hoist  drops 
the  body  on  the  projecting  arms  which  carries  it  to  the 
bottom  of  the  shaft  where  it  is  deposited  on  the  hori- 
zontal conveyor,  the  arms  passing  beneath  the  horizon- 
tal conveyor  bed  in  their  movement  around  the 
sprockets.  A  dog  attached  to  the  horizontal  conveyor 
then  comes  in  contact  with  the  body  and  it  is  carried 
through  the  tunnel. 

The  horizontal  conveyor  operates  at  the  same  speed 
as  the  "lowerator"  and  the  dogs  are  12  feet  apart  or 
the  same  distance  as  the  arms  on  the  lowering  mechan- 
ism. At  the  discharged  end  of  the  tunnel  the  dog  is 
tripped  and  the  body  stands  still  a  moment  until  the 
lifting  arms  of  the  elevator  engage  under  it. 

When  the  body  reaches  the  top  of  the  conveyor  ele- 
vator it  is  gripped  by  a  pair  of  steel  slings.  Lever- 
operated  mechanism  is  provided  for  opening  the  arms 
of  the  slings  and  bringing  them  together  under  the 
body.  The  frame  of  the  sling  is  suspended  from  an  air 
hoist  attached  to  a  trolley,  the  track  of  which  reache.« 
over  the  elevator  well.  After  the  body  is  raised  from 
the  elevator  it  is  moved  away  on  the  hand-operated 
trolley  and  deposited  on  a  body  truck. 

The  system  has  proved  very  efficient  in  the  saving 
of  labor  and  in  the  elimination  of  congestion  of  finished 
bodies  on  trucks  as  well  as  in  the  doing  away  of  much 
handling  by  hand  which  often  results  in  marring  the 
finish  of  the  bodies. 


Ninth  Annual  Chemical  Exposition 

The  chemical  exposition  this  year  is  being  held  dur- 
ing the  week  immediately  following  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  American  Chemical  Society,  as  has  been  the  cus- 
tom in  previous  years.  This  society  will  meet  during 
the  week  of  Sept.  10  at  St.  Paul  and,  immediately  after 
the  close  of  the  meeting,  many  of  its  members  will 
entrain  for  New  York  in  order  to  spend  the  week  of 
Sept.  17  at  the  exposition.  The  usual  mooting  of  the 
American  Ceramic  Society  will  be  held  in  conjunction 
with  the  exposition  in  the  Grand  Central  Palace  on 
Sept.  19,  probably  extending  over  several  days.  The 
annual  banquet  and  election  of  the  salesmen's  associa- 
tion of  the  American  Chemical  Industry  will  also  be 
held  during  the  week  of  the  exposition,  very  probably 
at  one  of  the  Pershing  Square  group  of  hotels  near 
the  Grand  Central  Palace.  The  regular  dinner  during 
the  Chemical  Expositicn  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Chemical  Engineers  will  be  on  Wednesday  evening, 
Sept.  19,  at  the  Park  Avenue  Hotel,  reservation  for 
vi'hich  should  be  sent  to  Dr.  John  C.  Olsen,  the  secretary, 
at  85  Livingston  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Steel  Treaters  to  Hold  Hardness  Symposium 

At  Pittsburgh  during  the  convention  and  inter- 
national exposition  of  the  American  Society  for  Steel 
Treating  to  be  held  Oct.  8  to  12  the  hardness  com- 
mittee of  the  National  Research  Council  will  again  hold 
a  symposium  s'milar  to  the  one  this  committee  held 
during  the  convention  at  Detroit  last  year.  The  prep- 
aration of  the  program  is  under  the  direction  of  Major 
A.  E.  Bellis,  president  Bellis  Heat  Treating  Co.,  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  and  he  has  been  successful  in  arranging 
an  interesting  list  of  papers.  The  authors  who  will 
contribute  to  this  session  will  be:  A.  V.  DeForest, 
American  Chain  Co.,  Bridgeport,  Conn.;  A.  L.  Davis, 
Scovill  Mfg.  Co.,  Waterbm-y,  Conn.;  H.  M.  German, 
Henry  Disston  &  Sons  Co.,  Philadelphia.  The  hard- 
ness testing  committee  of  the  National  Research  Council 
also  plans  to  have  for  examination  and  discussion  a 
hardness  testing  machine  from  England. 

The  demand  for  exhibition  space  has  been  so  heavy 
that  it  is  necessary  to  use  both  the  main  floor  of  the 
Motor  Square  Garden  and  also  the  sub-floor.  Located 
on  the  sub-floor  is  the  meeting  room,  at  which  round 
tables  and   symposiums  of  the   program   will  be   held. 


while  there  will  also  be  located  on  this  floor  an  exact 
replica  of  King  Tut  and  his  tomb.  The  management 
of  the  exposition  has,  at  considerable  extra  expense, 
given  the  meeting-room  floor  an  entire  Egyptian  set- 
ting and  the  replica  of  King  Tut  and  his  last  home  is 
carrying  out  the  general  scheme  of  decoration.  Be- 
sides the  oriental  music,  decorations  and  the  usual 
equipment  that  accompanies  an  Egyptian  scene,  many 
of  the  exhibits  located  on  this  floor  are  to  be  in  opera- 
tion. 


School  for  Trade  Association  Secretaries 

Retail  and  wholesale  distribution  will  be  a  subject 
for  special  discussion  at  the  coming  session  at  North- 
western University,  Aug.  19  to  Sept.  1,  of  the  National 
School  for  Commercial  and  Trade  Executives.  This 
course  will  be  directed  by  Alvin  E.  Dodd,  manager  of 
the  domestic  distribution  department  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  the  United  States. 

Commercial  organization  and  trade  association  sec- 
retaries are  expected  to  attend.  Some  of  the  courses 
to  be  given  are  psychology,  economics,  business  and 
government,  marketing  and  distribution,  public  speak- 
ing, journalism,  salesmanship,  industrial  promotion  and 
transportation. 

Ways  and  means  of  accurately  surveying  the  whole- 
sale and  retail  purchasing  power  and  capacity  of  a 
town  or  city  will  be  one  of  the  topics.  This  will  be 
considered  from  the  standpoint  of  the  individual  con- 
sumer and  that  of  the  commodity. 

In  preparation  for  this  course  the  distribution  de- 
partment of  the  National  Chamber,  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  Dodd,  has  compiled  a  large  amount  of  data  as 
to  the  feasibility  of  such  a  statistical  compilation.  One 
moderate  size  city  has  been  surveyed  and  the  results 
will  be  announced  for  the  first  time  through  these 
studies. 


In  another  suit  filed  by  the  Allied  Chemical  &  Dye 
Corporation  in  the  Circuit  Court  at  Chicago  it  is 
sought  to  enjoin  the  distribution  to  stockholders  of  the 
proceeds  from  the  sale  of  the  Steel  &  Tube  Co.  of 
America  to  the  Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Co.  It 
is  charged  that  the  terms  of  the  sale  favored  certain 
majority  stockholders  and  that  a  banking  firm  in  New 
York  had  a  large  influence  in  the  business  through 
directors  selected  by  them. 
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WORLD  POWER  CONFERENCE 


-Ambitious 


To  Be  Held  in  Lonaon  in  July,  19^ 
Program  Detailed 

Next  summer  the  British  Empire  Exhibition  is  to 
be  held  at  Wembley,  London.  In  July,  by  permission 
of  the  executive  council  of  the  exhibition,  there  is  to 
be  held  in  connection  therewith  a  World  Power  Con- 
ference, initiated  by  the  British  Electrical  and  Allied 
Manufacturers'  Association,  Inc.,  but  participated  in 
by  many  technical  and  scientific  institutions  and  indus- 
trial organizations  in  Great  Britain  and  other  coun- 
tries. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  World  Power  Conference 
to  consider  how  the  industrial  and  scientific  sources  of 
power  may  be  adjusted  nationally  and  internationally. 

By  considering  the  potential  resources  of  each  country 
in    hydro-electric    power,    oil    and    minerals. 

By  comparing  experiences  in  the  development  of  scientific 
agriculture,  irrigation  and  transportation  by  land,  water 
and    air. 

By  conferences  of  civil,  electrical,  mechanical,  marine  and 
mining  engineers,  technical  experts  and  authorities  on  scien- 
tific  and    industrial   research. 

By  consultations  of  the  consumers  of  power  and  the 
manufacturers    of    the    instruments    of    production. 

By  conferences  on  technical  education,  to  review  the 
educational  methods  in  difterent  countries,  and  to  consider 
means  by  which   existing   facilities  may    be   improved. 

By  discussions  on  the  financial  and  economic  aspects  of 
industry,    nationally    and    internationally. 

By  conferences  on  the  possibility  of  establishing  a  perma- 
nent world  bureau  for  the  collection  of  data,  the  prepara- 
tion of  inventories  of  the  world's  resources  and  the  exchange 
of  industrial  and  scientific  information  through  appointed 
representatives    in    the    various    countries. 

The  importance  with  which  the  conference  is  re- 
garded in  Great  Britain  is  evidenced  by  the  eminent 
engineers,  scientists,  industrialists  and  financiers  con- 
nected with  its  organization  and  management.  The 
president  is  the  Earl  of  Derby. 

American  Participation 

In  response  to  invitations  for  American  participa- 
tion twenty-odd  American  engineering  technical  and 
industrial  organizations  have  appointed  representatives 
to  a  committee  of  arrangements  which  has  planned  the 
following  organization: 

Honorary  Chairman  :  Hon.  John  W.  Weeks,  Secretary  of 
War  and  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Power  Commission ; 
Honorary  Vice-Chairmen:  Hon.  Hubert  Work,  Secretary  of 
the  Interior ;  Hon.  H.  C.  Wallace,  Secretary  of  Agriculture  ; 
Hon.  Herbert  Hoover,  Secretary  of  Commerce ;  Gen.  Guy 
E.  Tripp,  chairman  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co. ; 
Owen  D.  Young,  chairman  General  Electric  Co. ;  Samuel 
Insull,  president  Commonwealth  Edison  Co.,  Chicago ;  Prof. 
L.  P.  Breekenridge,  chairman  United  States  Superpower 
Survey  and  Sydney  Z.  Mitchell;  General  Chairman:  O.  C. 
Merrill,  executive  secretary  Federal  Power  Commission ; 
Vice-chairman:  H.  J.  Pierce,  president  Washington  Irriga- 
tion &  Development  Co.,  representing  American  Electro- 
Chemical  Society  and  National  Electric  Light  Association : 
Secretary:  W.  M.  Steuart.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Washing- 
ton; Treasurer:  H.  M,  Addinsell.  Harris  Forbes  &  Co.,  New 
York;  Executive  Committee:  William  M.  Steuart,  Bureau  of 
the  Census  ;  Col.  Peter  Junkersfeld,  consulting  engineer.  New 
York,  representing  American  Electro-Chemical  Society. 
American  Institute  of  Mining  and  Metallurgical  Engineers 
and  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers ;  Calvert 
Townley,  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co.,  representing 
Federated  American  Engineering  Societies,  and  American 
Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers ;  H.  M.  Addinsell.  Harris, 
Forbes  &  Co.,  New  York,  H.  I.  Harriman.  president  New 
England  Power  Co.,  representing  United  States  Chamber  of 
Commerce  ;  Fred  R.  Low.  editor  of  Power,  McGraw-Hill  Co.. 
New  York,  representing  American  Society  of  Mechanical 
Engineers  and  Federated  American  Engineering  Societies; 
John  W.  Lieb.  New  York  Edison  Co.,  represciitng  American 
Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers  and  Association  of  Edison 
Illuminating    Companies. 

Working  committees  have  been  appointed  and  Gen- 
eral Chairman  Merrill  is  now  in  London  gathering  in- 
formation as  to  the  scope  and  details  of  the  expected 
American  participation.  Invitations  will  be  extended 
to  other  organizations  who  may  be  interested  and  it  is 
the  purpose  and   hope  to  make   a  contribution  to   this 


first  effort  toward  a  systematic  study  of  the  world's 
power  resources  and  their  utilization  commensurate 
with  the  part  that  America  has  played  in  the  develop- 
ment of  this  "age  of  power." 


BRITISH    FOREIGN  TRADE 


Sharp    Decline    in    June    Steel    Exports^Imports 
Show   Little  Change 

Exports  of  iron  and  steel  from  Great  Britain  in  June 
recorded  a  sharp  decline  from  May,  the  year's  maximum 
thus  far.  At  373,277  gross  tons,  the  June  export  total 
was  the  fourth  largest  this  year,  and  compares  with 
435,630    tons    in    May. 

Imports  in  June  were  130,066  tons,  or  close  to  the 
average  for  the  previous  five  months.  They  were  the 
third  largest  this  year,  the  greatest  volume  having  been 
in  May,  at  133,929  tons. 

Comparative  data  for  both  exports  and  imports, 
scrap  being  included,  are  as  follows: 

British  Steel   Exports  and  Imports,   Gross    Tons 

Exports  Imports 

Aver,    per   month,    first    quarter.    1923..    358,208  128,032 

April,    1923     398,507  133,929 

May,    1923    435,630  114,132 

June,   1923    373.277  130.066 

Aver,    per  month,    second    quarter,    1923   402,471  126,042 

Average    per    month,    1922 295.980  82,215 

Average    per    month.    1921 144,885  152,734 

.Werage    per    month,    1920 274.881  128.685 

Average    per    month.    1919 188,519  50,801 

Average    per    month.    1913 420,757  195,264 

More  detailed  data  of  the  exports  are  as  follows: 
Principal   British  Exports,   Gross   Tons   per  Month 

1913  1922  1922  1923' 

Pig  iron         )  qq  7no  Bfi  119       (43,402  35,639 

Ferroalloys/ '  i  12.603  20,881 

Steel    rails 42,200  21,300  10,928  23,547 

Steel    plates 11.200  6,700  3,745  23,848 

Galvanized    sheets 63.500  43,600  35.432  47,756 

Steel  bars.  rods,  etc 20,900  19,100  15.961  32,199 

Tin    plates 41,200  37,400  37,134  50.281 

Black  plates  and  sheets  11,700  18,700  18,964  32.561 

Data  as  to  importations  of  importance  are  as  fol- 
lows in  tons  per  month: 

Jan. -June 
1913  1922  1923 

Iron    ore 620.000        289.400       551,125 

Manganese    ore 50,100  28,109  40,346 

Pig  iron  and  ferroalloys 18,000  12,800  11.432 

Exports  of  scrap  iron  and  steel  in  June  were  8129 
tons,  or  11,066  tons  per  month  for  the  first  six  months 
of  this  year,  as  compared  with  12,880  tons  per  month  in 
1922.    In  1913  there  were  9600  tons  per  month. 


Light  Weight  Electric  Drill 

A  portable  electric  drill,  weighing  but  oVi  lb.,  and 
having  a  drilling  capacity  up  to  %  in.  diameter  in 
steel,  has  been  placed  on  the  market  by  the  Jones  Drill 
&  Specialty  Corporation,  245  Seventh  Avenue,  New 
York. 

The  machine  vdll  operate  on  either  alternating  or 
direct  current.     The  standard  tool  is  for  110  volts,  but 


Portable  Elec- 
tric Drill  Hav- 
ing Capacity  Up 
to    %    In.    Light 
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the  machine  equipped  for  32  or  220  volts  is  available 
also.  The  size  is  11  in.,  overall.  A  Jacobs  2A  chuck  is 
used,  and  equipment  may  be  provided  to  convert  the 
tool  into  a  portable  or  stationary  grinder,  buffer, 
polisher,  valve  grinder  or  electric  screw-driver.  An 
automatic  drill  press  of  %-in.  capacity,  arranged  with 
automatic  starting  and  stopping  of  the  motor  so  that 
current  is  being  used  only  when  actually  drilling,  is 
also  available. 


Progress  Shown  in  Soaking  Pit  Design 

Both    Arrangement    of    Holes    and    Design    ot    Reversing 

Mechanism  Made  to  Yield  Results — Ingots 

Handled  More  Ra})idly 


ANEW  soakintj  pit  plant  is  being  built  at  the  Wis- 
consin Steel  Works,  South  Chicago,  of  the  In- 
ternational Harvester  Co.  that  differs  materially 
in  design  and  arrangement  from  the  usual  practice  in 
soaking  pit  construction.  The  company  has  embodied 
new  and  interesting  features  and  has  avoided  other 
features,  ordinarily  found  in  soaking  pits,  that  it  re- 
gards  as   unsatisfactory. 

While  great  progress  has  been  made  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  open-hearth  furnace,  steel  plant  engineers 
having  centered  their  attention  on  open-hearth  con- 
struction, soaking  pit  construction  and  operation  have 
remained  virtually  the  same  as  twenty  years  ago. 
That  little  or  no  advance  has  been  made  here  is  at- 
tributed to  the  fact  that  soaking  pits  were  standardized 
years  ago  and  the  standard  design  has  been  generally 
followed  without  much  attention  being  given  to  the 
improvement  of  their  construction. 

Another  reason  for  the  absence  of  progress  in  this 
field  is  that  soaking  pits  are  usually  under  charge  of 
the  blooming  mill  superintendent,  who  has  so  many 
other  duties  that  he  is  unable  to  give  them  tho  atten- 
tion they  deserve.  The  operation  of  open-hearth  fur- 
naces, on  the  other  hand,  is  under  a  superintendent  who 
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Arrangement    of   Soaking   Pit   and   Tracks 


devotes  all  of  his  attention  to  them.  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  output  of  many  blooming  mills  is  limited 
by  the  capacity  to  heat  the  steel  properly,  many  steel 
plant  engineers  now  maintain  that  the  soaking  pit  de- 
serves more  consideration. 

An  objection  to  the  usual  soaking  pit  arrangement, 
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New  Arrangement  of  Soaking  Pit  and  Tracks,  with 
Portion  Above  AA  Showing  Additional  Pit  on  Other 
Side  of  Tracks.  This  arrangement,  whether  single  or 
double,  makes  important  improvements  in  several 
particulars 
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shown  in  Fig.  1,  with  the  incoming  ingot  track  on  one 
side  of  the  pit  and  the  chariot  track  on  the  opposite 
side,  is  that  it  is  necessary  to  carry  the  ingots  both 
over  the  covers  of  the  adjacent  pits  and  over  the 
mechanism  for  operating  the  covers,  or  to  carry  the 
ingots  around  the  pits,  which  not  only  increases  the 
time  of  operation  but  also  greatly  increases  the  travel 
and,  consequently,  the  wear  on  the  crane.  Another 
main  objectiou  to  the  usual  arrangement  is  that  it 
necessitates  the  use  of  sixteen  individual  regulating 
valves  located  in  the  flues  underground  for  controlling 
the  air  and  gas  in  a  four-hole  pit. 

When  the  reversing  valves  of  a  pit  reverse,  also,  it 
is  not  customary  to  reset  them;  consequently  the 
passages  to  the  stack  are  contracted  to  the  same  size 
as  are  each  of  the  incoming  passages.  Therefore, 
because  the  outgoing  gases  are  so  much  hotter  than 
the  ingoing  gases,  the  holes  are  in  reality  regulated 
by  regulating  the  outgoing  and  not  the  ingoing  gases. 
It  is  also  pointed  out  that  the  use  of  these  regulating 
valves  adds  greatly  to  the  cost  of  the  pit  and  compli- 
cates the  design  of  the  furnace. 

Realiicing  the  importance  of  these  objections,  the 
Wisconsin  Steel  Works  has  adopted  the  design  shown 
in  Fig.  2.  The  chariot  track  for  the  ingot  going  to 
the  blooming  mill  and  the  two  incoming  ingot  tracks 
are  on  the  same  side  of  the  pits  and  the  holes  are 
parallel  to  the  tracks.  These  are  said  to  be  the  first 
snaking  pits  with  modern  type  valves  to  be  built  with 
the  holes  parallel  to  the  tracks.  With  this  arrange- 
ment the  ingot  can  be  carried  fi;om  any  place  on  the 
tracks  to  the  pits  by  the  shortest  route,  without  cross- 
ing any  intervening  hole  or  passing  over  any  of  the 
machinery.  With  this  design  the  span  of  the  crane 
is  shortened  and  the  elimination  of  regulating  valves 
permits  a  decrease  in  the  width  of  the  building.  The 
simplified  construction  and  the  decreased  space  re- 
quired tend  to  cut  down  the  constniction  costs. 

Each  hole  is  reversed  by  a  separate  McKee  six- 
way  regenerating  reversing  valve  designed  by  Willis 
McKee,  Cleveland,  and  described  in  The  Iron  Age 
June  7  last.  The  four  valves  required  to  reverse  one 
pit    are    operated    by    one   reversing   mechanism.      The 


tubes  of  these  valves  are  lined  with  insulating  brick  so 
as  to  reduce  the  heat  lost  to  a  minimum.  The  motor 
and  reversing  mechanism  for  these  valves  are  placed 
under  the  platform  and  raise,  reverse  and  lower  the 
four  valves  in  the  same  way  as  the  individual  McKee 
valve  previously  described. 

Each  hole  in  each  pit  has  its  separate  valve  and  each 
valve  has  its  own  gas-regulating  and  shut-off  valve  and 
two  air-regulating  stands.  The  valve  is  so  designed 
that  the  regulation  of  the  incoming  air  in  each  end  of 
each  hole  is  separate  from  that  of  the  opposite  end 
and  does  not  contract  the  outlets;  consequently  a  clear 
passage  to  the  stack  can  always  be  obtained.  The  rais- 
ing of  the  valve  is  accomplished  by  the  cam  on  the 
operating  rig  and  the  toggle  joint  over  each  individual 
valve.  The  reversing  is  accomplished  by  the  racks, 
which  are  in  series.  A  separate  stack  damper  is  pro- 
vided for  each  hole,  and  each  valve  has  its  separate 
lever  for  regulating  the  incoming  gas;  these  levers  are 
so  interlocked  that  they  must  be  shut  off  before  the 
valves  can  be  reversed. 

This  design  when  used  in  connection  with  a  mill  of 
large  capacity  can  be  modified  by  building  two  rows 
of  pits,  one  on  each  side  of  the  tracks.  It  is  stated 
that  these  will  decrease  the  travel  of  the  chariot  ap- 
proximately 50  per  cent,  and  will  make  it  possible  to 
get  the  ingot  to  the  mill  much  quicker.  With  this  de- 
sign of  pit  it  is  possible  to  install  any  number  of  holes 
desired  or  for  which  space  is  available,  while  with  most 
pits  it  is  necessary  to  build  the  holes  in  units  of  four 
each. 

To  sum  up,  the  advantages  claimed  for  this  type  of 
pit  include  simplicity  in  design,  decreased  requirements 
in  building  space,  shorter  crane  span  and  easier  ser- 
vice on  the  crane,  more  rapid  handling  of  ingots,  elimi- 
nation of  individual  control  of  the  valves,  elimination 
of  the  contraction  of  the  path  of  the  outgoing  gases, 
doing  away  with  all  valve  parts  underground  and  the 
practicability  of  building  any  desired  number  of  holes 
instead  of  having  the  holes  in  blocks  of  four. 

These  pits  were  designed  by  William  Forrstrom, 
chief  engineer  of  the  Wisconsin  Steel  Works,  under  the 
direction  of  George  Rose,  general  superintendent. 


HELPING   EMPLOYEES   TO   SAVE 


Campaign  of  Cooperation  in  Cleveland  Between 
Industries  and  Bank 

An  intensive  campaign  to  develop  the  habit  of  sav- 
ing among  individual  workers  was  inaugurated  re- 
cently by  the  Union  Trust  Co.,  Cleveland.  "The  save 
at  the  shop  plan,"  as  it  is  called,  does  not  differ  mate- 
rially from  plans  having  the  same  object  in  view  that 
have  been  followed  by  other  banking  institutions,  but 
the  methods  adopted  by  the  Cleveland  bank  to  make 
the  plan  a  success  and  to  simplify  its  operation  are  said 
to  be  original. 

As  a  first  step  in  the  installation  of  the  plan,  a 
representative  of  the  bank  thoroughly  explains  the 
plan  to  the  foreman  or  superintendent  of  the  plant. 
About  a  week  prior  to  the  installation  of  the  plan  a 
letter  written  on  factory  stationery  and  signed  by  one 
of  the  officers  of  the  company  is  sent  to  all  the  em- 
ployees of  the  plant.  This  outlines  in  detail  the  plan 
and  explains  its  operation.  This  is  followed  by  a  letter 
to  the  employees  from  the  bank  written  upon  bank  sta- 
tionery and  signed  by  an  officer  of  the  bank,  further 
outlining  and  explaining  the  plan  and  pointing  out 
some  of  the  advantages  of  saving  money  regularly. 

On  the  following  pay  day  bank  signature  cards  and 
authorization  cards  are  inclosed  in  each  pay  envelope, 
the  latter  card  authorizing  the  company  to  open  a  sav- 
ings account  for  the  man  signing  it,  and  indicating  the 
amount  which  he  wishes  deducted  from  his  pay  and 
deposited  for  him  each  week.  Little  additional  book- 
keeping is  required  at  the  plant.  Deposit  slips  with 
carbon  sheets  and  receipts  padded  alternately  are  fur- 


nished by  the  bank.  When  a  deposit  slip  is  made  a  re- 
ceipt for  the  employee  is  made  out  at  the  same  time 
and  the  paymaster  uses  these  in  making  the  proper 
deductions  in  the  payroll. 

The  deposit  slips  are  then  sent  to  the  bank  together 
with  the  company's  check  for  an  amount  equivalent  to 
the  total  of  the  deposit  slips  and  the  amounts  on  these 
slips  are  credited  to  the  individual  employee. 

Later  the  bank  makes  a  thorough  canvass  of  the 
plant  in  an  attempt  to  enroll  as  many  employees  as  pos- 
sible and  secure  on  the  spot  their  signatures  to  the 
authorization  cards.  The  solicitation  for  membership 
in  an  intensive  advertising  campaign  is  continued  with 
the  use  of  shop  posters,  newspaper  and  street  car  ad- 
vertising and  billboards.  The  plan,  which  was  first 
tried  experimentally  in  one  plant,  has  been  adopted  by 
over  a  hundred  Cleveland  plants  and  several  thousand 
depositors  have  been  secured. 

Evidence  obtained  from  the  bank  from  executives  of 
companies  that  have  taken  up  the  plan  indicate  that  its 
adoption  has  proved  a  valuable  aid  in  solving  some  of 
the  problems  of  industrial  management,  particularly 
the  matter  of  labor  turnover  and  efficiency.  It  is 
pointed  out  that  the  morale  of  the  workmen  is  im- 
proved when  they  are  taught  to  save  some  of  their 
earnings.  The  plan  has  supplied  an  objective  which 
has  transferred  men  who  are  drifters  into  steady  work- 
ers who  start  saving  with  some  definite  object  in  view. 
It  is  found  that  some  save  simply  to  accumulate  the 
money  but  the  majority  pick  out  a  definite  object  which 
they  desire  to  possess,  such  as  an  automobile,  or  a  new 
home.  One  Cleveland  plant  executive  stated  that  this 
industrial  saving  plan  has  demonstrated  its  value  in 
his  plant  by  stimulating  attendance,  punctuality,  and 
reducing  the  borrowing  habit  among  employees. 
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Coiiiltiiiatioii  (jiiiuhr  and   lUilTir 

A  combination  grinding  and  buflTinK'  machine  with 
incased  spindle  construction  and  adapted  for  a  variety 
of  work  requiring  the  use  of  grinding,  buff,  wire^brush 
or  rotary-wire  rasp  wheels  has  been  placed  on  the  mar- 
ket by  the  Hisey-Wolf  Machine  Co.,  Cincinnati.  .  The 
general  design  is  new  but  in  construction  details  the 
machine  is  similar  to  the  company  standard  ball-bear- 
ing grinders  and  buffers. 

The  machine  is  made  in  1  hp.  size  for  alternating 
and  direct  current,  the  motor  being  direct  connected  as 


Direct  Motor-Driven  Combination  Buff- 
ing and  Grinding  Machine.  The 
spindle  extension  is  a  separate  unit 
connected  to  motor  armature  shaft  by 
clutch 

shovm.  The  spindle  extension  is  a  separate  unit  and 
is  connected  to  the  motor  armature  shaft  by  a  suitable 
clutch.  Each  shaft  unit  is  supported  by  two  ball  bear- 
ings, a  construction  intended  to  make  for  rigidity.  The 
standard  a.c.  machine  is  equipped  with  60  cycle,  single 
and  three-phase  motors  running  at  3500  r.p.m.  at  no 
load.  Motors  for  40  cycle  and  25  cycle,  running  at  2400 
r.p.m.  and  1500  r.p.m.  at  2/3  and  V2  hp.  respectively, 
are  also  available.  Single  phase  machines  are  for 
operation  from  a  lamp  socket  or  lighting  circuit  line 
wires.  Two  or  three-phase  machines  are  for  operation 
on  corresponding  power  circuit  lines  only. 

The  direct  current  machines  are  regularly  available 
for  voltages  of  115  and  230  volts,  but  may  be  furnished 
for  special  voltages  from  80  to  250.  The  d.c.  machines 
run  at  3200  r.p.m.  at  no  load. 

Grinding  and  buffing  wheels  8x1%  in.,  with  %  in. 
hole,  are  used.  A  base  for  bench  mounting  is  avail- 
able. Connector  cable,  switch,  wheel  guard  and  grind- 
ing wheel  are  part  of  the  standard  equipment.  Wire- 
brush  wheel,  buff  or  rotary  rasp  wheel  are  extras. 
The  weight  of  the  machine  is  390  lb.  net. 


uring  instruments,  parts  of  watches,  clocks,  chronom- 
eters, etc. 

Nickel  steels  of  different  nickel  content  are  used 
for  a  variety  of  purposes,  such  as  gun  tubes  and  other 
guns  parts,  pneumatic  hammers  and  air  drills,  certain 
parts  of  gas  engines,  automobiles,  airplanes,  and  other 
machines  subject  to  severe  stresses,  boiler  tubes,  valves 
in  sea  water  pumps,  thermostats,  rheostats,  electric 
heaters,  etc.  Nickel  steels  of  high  nickel  content  pos- 
sess the  property  of  being  highly  resistant  to  corro- 
sion by  fresh  water,  sea  water,  and  acid  liquors.  The 
circular  gives  considerable  attention  to  the  peculiar 
properties  which  permit  these  steels  to  be  used  for  the 
purposes  indicated. 

These  steels  are  described  in  Circular  No.  58,  Sec- 
ond Edition,  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards,  entitled  "In- 
var and  Related  Nickel  Steels."  Copies  of  this  circular 
may  be  obtained  from  the  superintendent  of  documents, 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washington.  The  price 
is  30c. 


Portable  Geared-Head  Lathe 

A  Sundstrand  15-in.  portable  geared-head  lathe  for 
use  in  railroad  shops  and  shipyards,  and  patterned 
after  its  14-in.  tool  room  machine,  has  been  placed  on 
the  market  by  the  Rockford  Tool  Co.,  Rockford,  111. 
When  motor  driven  the  motor  is  mounted  on  the  head- 
stock,  instead  of  on  a  bracket  attached  to  the  rear  of 
the  machine  as  in  the  standard  tool  room  lathe. 

Combining  power  and  rigidity  with  symmetrical 
design  has  been  the  aim,  convenience  of  control  having 
been  given  careful  attention  also.  The  construction  of 
the  bed,  headstock,  spindle,  carriage,  apron  and  other 
members  of  the  machine  follows  closely  the  14-in.  tool 
room  machine.  The  swing  is  15-in.  over  the  bed  and 
8% -in.  over  the  carriage,  the  distance  between  centers, 
6-ft.  bed  and  tailstock  flush  with  the  end  of  the  bed. 
being  32  in.  Feeds  from  6  to  368  per  in.  are  available. 
Threads  from  1%  to  92,  including  11%  per  in.  may  be 
cut.     There  are  12  spindle  speeds  and  speed  changes 


Invar  and  Other  Nickel  Steels 

A  recently  revised  circular  issued  by  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Standards,  entitled  "Invar  and  Related 
Nickel  Steels,"  furnishes  information  on  the  properties 
of  nickel  steels  of  relatively  high  nickel  content. 

Particular  attention  is  paid  to  Invar,  nickel-iron  alloy 
containing  about  36  per  cent  of  nickel  and  possessing 
an  extremely  small  degree  of  thermal  expansivity;  and 
to  Elinvar,  a  recently  developed  alloy  containing  36 
per  cent  of  nickel  and  12  per  cent  of  chromium  or  its 
equivalent.  The  latter  possesses  an  invariable  modu- 
lus of  elasticity  as  well  as  a  low  thermal  expansivity. 
These  alloys  are  used  largely  in  cases  where  non- 
variance  of  dimensions  and  elastic  properties  is  re- 
quired between  the  limits  of  temperatures  ordinarily 
encountered  (32  to  100  deg.  Fahr.).  They  are  used 
for  measuring  tapes  in  accurate  surveying,  standards 
of  length  measurement,  various  parts  of  precise  meas- 


can  be  made  with  the  machine  In  operation.    The  drive 
pulley  is   10  x    3%    in.   and   runs  at  350   r.p.m.     The 

weight  of  the  machine  with  6-ft.  bed  is  approximately 
2250  lb. 


Another  Use  of  Sheet  Steel  Promised 

The  trench  hat,  the  "old  tin  hat"  that  served  in 
some  measure  to  turn  shrapnel  hail  on  the  war-swept 
fields  of  France,  is  coming  into  quite  extensive  use 
as  a  means  of  head  protection  against  falls  of  rocks 
and  ore  in  the  mines  of  California,  West  Virginia,  Okla- 
homa and  many  other  States,  according  to  R.  V.  Ageton, 
metal-mining  engineer  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior.  The  hats  are  being  used  in 
shaft  sinking  and  in  raising  operations  and  around 
and  in  hoisting  shafts,  states  Mr.  Ageton.  The  "trench 
shoe"  and  similar  heavy  shoes  are  also  being  utilized 
by  miners  as  a  medium  of  foot  protection. 
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PEARLITIC  CAST  IRON' 


New  Type  of  Iron  Castings  Developed  in  Ger- 
many— Use  of  Hot  Sand  Molds  Affects 
Microstriicture  and  Properties 

The  introduction  of  a  new  name  for  castings  made 
under  special  conditions  is  always  regrettable,  and 
it  is  a  question  whether  it  was  necessary  to  make 
the  designation  given  by  the  title  of  this  article  to 
cover  the  product  of  a  peculiar  departure  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  molds  and  selection  of  analysis  for  the  cast- 
ings in  question.  Since,  however,  these  "pearlitic" 
castings  are  beginning  to  be  extensively  advertised  in 
Europe,  the  matter  will  be  of  interest  here. 

The  microscope  in  the  iron  foundry,  while  an  excel- 
lent laboratory  aid,  has  not  proved  to  be  of  special 
value  in  the  shop  itself.  This  is  natural  enough,  as 
once  the  castings  have  been  made  the  microstructure 
is  fixed,  and  only  in  very  special  and  isolated  cases 
will  heat  treatment  be  given  the  castings  to  change 
this  condition — as,  for  instance,  in  the  newly  introduced 
centrifugally  cast  iron  pipe  made  in  steel  molds.  It 
seems,  however,  that  these  "pearlitic"  castings  do  show 
a  dominant  microstructure  which  is  pearlitic  in  char- 
acter, whereas  the  ordinary  run  of  work  has  much  less 
of  this  component  in  its  make-up. 

Ordinary  gray  iron  castings,  considered  microscop- 
ically, consist  of  varyina:  proportions  of  graphite,  fer- 
rite,  pearlite  and  free  cementite — with  some  phosphide 
eutectic.  iron  sulnhide  and  manganese  sulphide,  depend- 
ing upon  the  sulphur  content.  The  ferritic  part  of  the 
metal  is  soft  and  weak,  and  the  flakes  of  graphite  that 
are  present  accentuate  this  fault.  Cementite  is  a  very 
hard  and  brittle  iron  carbide  which  is  unstable  and 
tends  to  split  into  its  components,  ferrite  and  temper 
carbon.  By  comparison  with  steel  of  0.90  per  cent  car- 
bon content  which  when  annealed  consists  of  pearlite 
only,  and  is  strong  and  of  excellent  quality,  a  cast  iron 
of  pearlitic  structure,  even  with  the  unavoidable  graph- 
ite, must  be  of  special  value  as  a  consequence  of  this 
situation. 

In  a  recent  issue  of  Staid  und  Eisen,  April  26,  1923, 
there  is  an  article  by  Prof.  0.  Bauer  on  the  subject, 
which  states  that  this  iron  is  obtained  by  pouring  molten 
iron,  a  composition  which  would  give  white  castings  in 
sand,  into  highly  heated  sand  molds,  and  thus  gray 
fracture  castings  are  obtained.  The  structure  of  such 
castings  is  pearlitic  with  the  usual  graphite  plates 
interspersed.  The  trials  were  made  in  1916,  during 
the  war,  and  the  process  is  covered  by  German  patent 
No.  301,913. 

Two  salient  points  are  involved  in  the  method.  First, 
the  selection  of  a  composition  which  shall  give  as  little 
graphite  as  possible  if  the  iron  were  cast  into  ordinary 
sand  molds.  Further,  the  carbon,  silicon  and  phos- 
phorus should  be  low.  The  sulphur  content  can  be  con- 
siderable without  detriment  to  the  process.  Second, 
the  mold  must  be  pre-heated  to  a  point  such  that  the 
setting  of  the  iron  is  retarded  long  enough  tn  allow  the 
separating  out  of  graphite  in  spite  of  the  low  silicon. 
If  these  two  points  of  composition  and  mold  temper- 
ature are  balanced  to  a  nicety,  the  results  are  very 
excellent. 

A  series  of  test  bars  was  made  from  three  kinds  of 
cast  iron.  First,  from  an  ordinary  stove  plate  mix- 
ture; then  from  cylinder  iron,  and  finally  from  the 
special  mixture  intended  for  this  pearlitic  cast  iron. 
The  analyses  will  be  of  interest  as  showing  the  differ- 
ences in  composition: 


Per  Per  Per  Per  Per  Per 

Variety       Cent        Cent        Cent        Cent        Cent         Cent 

Stove  plate       3.29         0.30         2.79         0.56         1.15         0.084 

Cylinder  iron   3.51  0.67  1.74  0.66  0.50  0.076 

Pearlitic  iron  3.25  0.84  1.11  0.79  0.40  0.154 

The  microstructure  of  these  irons  shows  the  fol- 
lowing: The  stove  plate  iron  contained  graphite,  fer- 
rite and  pearlite,  with  considerable  phosphide  eutectic. 
The  cylinder  iron  showed  more  pearlite  with  less  fer- 
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rite,  some  phosphide  eutectic  and  coarse  graphite 
flakes.  The  pearlitic  iron  consists  of  pearlite  with  fine 
graphite  plates  and  no  ferrite.  As  might  have  been 
expected,  the  transverse  tests  showed  the  highest 
strengths  for  the  pearlitic  iron,  with  the  cylinder  iron 
second  and  the  stove  plate  last;  similarly,  for  the  ten- 
sile results.  The  Brinell  tests,  while  running  the  same 
way,  nevertheless  exhibit  but  slight  differences,  show- 
ing that  machinability  has  not  been  hurt  by  the  heavy 
reduction  in  the  silicon — as  the  combined  carbon  re- 
mained low. 

Advantages   of  Heating  Molds 

There  must  naturally  be  soma  obvious  advantages 
obtained  to  offset  the  cost  of  heating  the  molds  spe- 
cially, apart  from  the  better  structure  obtained.  The 
comparatively  longer  cooling  period,  as  the  metal  sets 
more  slowly  than  ordinarily,  must  practically  remove 
all  the  casting  strains.  Much  is  claimed  for  better  wear- 
ing and  higher  resistance  to  the  effect  of  blows.  It  is 
further  claimed  that  the  peculiar  pearlitic  structure  can 
be  checked  up  readily  by  the  microscope  as  a  matter  of 
daily  routine  in  the  shop,  which  would  make  it  about 
the  first  instance  that  this  instrument  can  be  used  out- 
side of  the  laboratory  in  an  iron  foundry. 

In  conclusion,  the  new  departure  is  interesting  from 
the  following  standpoint:  In  ordinary  green-sand 
molding  the  rate  of  cooling  of  the  molten  metal  is  a 
little  faster  than  when  the  molds  are  of  dry  sand. 
When  a  steel  mold  is  used,  the  rate  is  very  much  faster 
even  if  the  mold  be  hot.  Now,  with  this  new  method 
of  casting,  the  sand  molds  are  not  only  dried  but  they 
are  made  very  hot,  and  here  is  a  case  of  a  long  retard- 
ation of  the  setting  and  cooling  period.  Perhaps  it  is 
the  setting  period  that  is  most  important,  as  graphitic 
castings  are  wanted  from  irons  that  would  give  white 
fractures  ordinarily.  The  case  is,  therefore,  different 
from  the  pouring  of  hand  brake-wheels  in  the  malleable 
foundry  and  removing  them  quickly  after  setting  to 
highly  heated  furnaces  to  cool  down  slowly  to  prevent 
cracking.  Here  white  iron  is  wanted  and  not  gray; 
and  the  method  is  used  to  ease  off  the  casting  strains. 


Quick-Change  Drill  Chuck 

The  drill  chuck  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustra- 
tion, which  is  known  as  the  Neudick  automatic  quick- 
change  chuck,  is  being  marketed  by  the  MP  Trading 
Co.,  Inc.,  Fifteenth  and  Mount  Vernon  Streets,  Philadel- 
phia. Quick  changing  of  drills,  simplicity  of  design,  and 
durab'ility  are  features  emphasized.  The  chuck  is  for 
straight-shank  drills  and  is  available  in  three  sizes  with 
a  drill  range  from  1/48  to  25  32. 

Drills  may  be  changed  with  the  spindle  running,  and 
the  chuck  is  said  to  have  a  firm  grip  which  increases 
automatically  as  the  drilling  resistance  increases.  The 
release  is  claimed  to  operate  so  easily  that  the  chuck 


Drill   Chucl<   with    Quick   Change   Feature.      Drills   may 
be  changed  with  machine  spindle  running 

may  be  used  on  high-speed  machines  without  danger  of 
burning  one's  fingers  when  changing  drills  while  the 
machine  is  in  operation.  A  slight  grip  with  the  thumb 
and  forefinger  on  the  collar  will  open  the  chuck;  releas- 
ing the  collar  instantly  closes  the  chuck.  Among  the 
features  of  design  are  smooth  cone-shaped  roller  jaws 
intended  to  hold  and  center  the  drill  true  and  eliminate 
spoilage  or  breakage  of  drills.  No  bushings  or  collets, 
wrenches  or  keys  are  required  in  the  operation  of  the 
chuck. 


Designing  and  Making  of  Wire  Springs 

Operations    of    Coilinj^    and    Grinding — Proper    Relative 

Dimensions   of  Coils — Character   of  Wire   Best 

Suited  for  Springs 


BY   J.    H.    SULLIVAN' 


WIRE  springs  are  used  to  such  a  great  extent, 
and  the  safe  action  and  the  load  a  spring  can 
be  built  to  appears  to  be  known  to  so  few  out- 
side the  spring  manufacturers,  that  some  information 
as  to  the  limits  of  the  material  and  the  labor  required 
to  make  safe  and  uniform  springs,  with  very  little 
variation  in  diameter,  height  or  load  test,  may  prove 
interesting  and  of  value  to  machine  designers  and  engi- 
neers. 

Automobile  valve  springs  have  to  stand  about  as 
severe  tests  as  any  spring  should  be  given.  The  fact 
that  they  are  doing  the  work  required  of  them,  some- 
times for  years  without  sagging  or  breaking,  proves 
that  springs  are  very  reliable  when  properly  designed 
and  manufactured. 

Coiling  the  Spring 

The  first  operation  is  coiling  the  spring.  The  auto- 
matic coiling  machines  feed  in  a  predetermined  amount 
of  wire,  close  the  end  coils  and  cut  the  wire  while  the 
feed  rolls  are  at  rest.  When  the  cutter  recedes,  the 
feed  rolls  again  feed  in  wire.  The  pitch  control  is  timed 
to  spread  the  coils  to  the  desired  pitch,  after  the  closed 
end  coil  is  formed,  and  to  recede  in  time  to  have  the 
last  coil  formed  without  pitch.  The  rolls  now  stop 
feeding,  when  the  cutter  advances  and  severs  the  wire. 
This  can  be  done  at  a  speed  of  forty-five  springs  per 
minute,  if  there  is  not  more  than  4  ft.  of  wire  in  the 
spring.  Springs  requiring  a  greater  amount  of  wire 
require  more  time  to  make. 

An  experienced  spring  maker  can  detect  any  slight 
change  in  diameter  or  height  of  spring  and  has  means 
of  controlling  height  and  diameter  while  the  machine 
is  running.  But  as  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  measure 
the  springs  as  fast  as  they  ai'e  made,  where  springs 
have  to  meet  an  exacting  test,  the  springs  are  put  on  a 
mandrel  of  the  diameter  required  and  set  to  exact 
height  before  the  springs  are  heat  treated. 

Coiling  a  spring  stretches  the  molecules  on  the 
outside  and  compresses  them  on  the  inside.  The  smaller 
the  diameter  of  spring,  the  more  the  wire  is  injured. 
But  by  heat  treating,  the  molecules  get  back  into  place 
again,  and  the  proof  of  this  is  shown  by  the  heat 
treated  spring  being  from  20  to  25  per  cent  better  for 
lasting  qualities  than  the  untreated  spring,  and  less 
subject  to  fatigue. 

Grinding  the  Ends  of  Springs 

The  next  operation  is  grinding  the  ends  of  the 
springs.  As  these  springs  have  all  been  set  to  a  uni- 
form height  and  heat  treated,  both  ends  of  the  spring 
can  be  ground  at  the  same  time.  Adjustment  for  keep- 
ing the  emery  wheels  a  proper  distance  apart,  to  com- 
pensate for  wear  of  wheels,  is  provided.  The  springs 
are  then  compressed  solid,  with  at  least  100  per  cent 
overload,  and  after  two  solid  compressions  all  perma- 
nent set  should  be  removed  from  the  spring.  A  certain 
proportion  of  the  order  are  now  tested,  and  the  plus  or 
minus  allowance  marked  on  the  dial  of  the  testing 
machine.  The  balance  of  the  order  can  be  tested 
rapidly  and  there  will  be  very  few  rejections  if  we  are 
allowed  10  per  cent  plus  or  minus  on  the  load  required. 

Small  orders  for  springs  are  sometimes  made  by 
machinists  on  a  mandrel,  but  they  cannot  get  so  nearly 
uniform  results  as  when  springs  are  made  on  spring 
coiling  machines.  If  the  wire  should  vary  in  hardness, 
it  will  show  in  a  difference  in  the  diameter,  also  in  the 
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pitch  of  the  spring.  Another  reason  for  not  obtaining 
uniform  results  is  that  the  machinist  cannot  control  the 
wire  on  a  lathe  so  well  as  it  is  controlled  by  a  spring 
coiling  machine.  To  make  uniform  springs  for  the 
right  price  requires  as  much  skill,  practice  and  in- 
genuity as  is  called  for  by  any  other  line  of  endeavor. 

Proper  Dimensions  for  a  Valve  Spring 

The  outside  diameter  should  be  not  less  than  nine 
times  the  size  of  the  wire  from  which  the  spring  is 
made.  The  height  of  the  spring  should  be  not  more 
than  three  times  the  outside  diameter  and  the  pitch 
or  lead  of  spring  not  more  than  twice  the  diameter  of 
the  wire;  that  is,  the  space  between  the  coils  should  be 
not  more  than  the  size  of  the  wire  from  which  it  is 
made.  Some  engineers  use  even  a  greater  factor  of 
safety  than  this  will  give,  but  the  majority  call  for 
springs  designed  to  a  higher  fiber  stress. 

Almost  every  spring  manufacturer  has  tables  or 
slide  rules,  or  both,  that  enable  him  to  design  springs 
rapidly  and  at  little  cost.  Many  automobiles  have 
valve  springs  designed  to  a  higher  fiber  stress  apparent- 
ly giving  good  service,  but  for  safety  and  comfort 
the  dimensions  above  should  not  be  exceeded.  The 
dimensions  stated  will  make  a  satisfactory  valve 
spring  for  any  size  gngine.  The  finer  the  wire,  the 
greater  factor  of  safety  there  wall  be.  In  the  finer 
sizes  of  wire,  a  spring  so  designed  would  not  be  strained 
over  one-fourth  of  the  capacity  it  could  be  built  to, 
and  would  give  long  and  satisfactory  service. 

Agricultural  machinery  compression  springs  are 
usually  designed  to-  the  limit  of  material,  as  they  are 
not  used  constantly  and  they  seem  to  be  doing  satis- 
factory work,  as  they  are  not  frequently  replaced. 
When  designed  to  the  limits  of  the  material,  there 
is  less  weight  to  the  spring,  which  of  course  helps 
to  keep  the  spring  cost  down,  but  the  method  of 
manufacture  is  entirely  different.  The  springs  are 
coiled  as  much  as  20  per  cent  higher  than  the  spring 
is  required  to  stand  after  solid  compression.  A  bending 
strain  comes  when  these  springs  are  compressed  solid, 
and  they  do  not  return  to  the  original  free  height,  but 
allowance  is  made  for  this  and  the  springs  come  up 
to  the  height  required.  The  plus  or  minus  limits  are 
usually  much  greater,  if  they  are  stated  at  all,  than 
on  valve  springs.  Consequently,  as  there  will  be 
hardly  any  rejections  and  no  cost  for  testing,  the  sell- 
ing price  is  much  lower  per  pound  than  on  valve 
springs. 

Extension  springs,  while  made  from  the  same 
material  as  a  compression  spring,  will  not  give  the 
same  action  as  a  compression  spring  and,  while  it  is 
possible  to  have  it  carry  the  same  load,  the  action 
will  be  only  about  two-thirds  of  what  can  be  had  from 
a  compression  spring,  as  about  one-third  of  the  total 
load  carried  by  the  extension  spring  is  tied  up  in  initial 
tension.  To  explain,  a  spring  of  a  capacity  of  400  lb. 
would  show  an  action  of  1  in.  for  the  first  200  lb.,  and 
then  an  action  of  1  in.  for  the  next  100  lb.  and  1  in. 
for  the  third  100  lb. — .3  in.  action  in  all  for  400  lb. 
Extension  springs,  if  loaded  beyond  the  elastic  limit, 
will  not  go  back  coil  to  coil.  This  does  not  mean  that 
the  spring  is  worthless.  It  is  still  good  for  a  load 
within  the  elastic  limits,  but  the  action  will  be  greater. 
Once  the  initial  tension  is  removed  by  strain  or  heat 
treatment,  it  will  then  give  an  action  proportionate 
to  the  load  applied.  Compression  springs  are  usually 
confined  in  a  hole  or  used  on  a  rod,  and  can  stand 
considerable    overload    without    a    permanent    injury. 
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Extension    springs    are    not    so    safeguarded    and    are 
much  more  liable  to  be  strained. 

Character  of  Wire  Used 

Piano  or  music  wire  is  the  best  grade  of  wire  for 
springs.  It  is  a  crucible  steel  carefully  melted,  handled 
carefully  all  through  the  different  operations  necessary 
to  get  to  size.  It  has  considerably  more  work  done 
on  it  than  is  done  on  the  regular  spring  wire,  hence 
it  is  of  a  much  higher  tensile  strength  and  springs, 
can  be  built  to  a.  higher  fiber  stress  than  with  the 
ordinary  open-hearth  steel.  It  is  rarely  used  in  sizes 
larger  than  Vs  in.,  but  is  used  almost  exclusively  in 
the  finer  sizes — 0.008  in.  to  0.080  in.  It  is  drawn  more 
accurately  to  size  and  the  wire  is  finely  finished  and 
polished  after  it  has  been  drawTi.  Springs  made  from 
piano  wire  are  seldom  ordered  blued,  but  they  would 
be  benefited  even  more  than  the  ordinary  wire  if  blued. 

There  is  also  a  grade  of  wire  that  is  oil  tempered 
before  being  coiled  into  springs.  The  manner  of 
tempering  oil-tempered  wire  is  somewhat  similar  to  the 
treatment  given  the  wire  before  being  made  into  the 
premier  grade.  The  wire  is  heated  to  a  tempering 
heat,  cooled  in  running  oil.  Temper  is  then  drawn  in 
lead  and  the  wire  is  wound  on  split  sheaves  about  100 
ft.  distant  from  the  lead  furnace.  This  length  of 
travel  is  required  to  give  the  wire  a  chance  to  cool 
before  being  wound  on  the  split  sheaves.  This  wire 
will  show  a  higher  tensile  strength  than  ordinary 
spring  wire,  but  not  so  high  as  the  music  wire.  It  is 
less  liable  to  fatigue  than  premier  wire,  but  springs 
made  from  this  wire,  built  to  a  safe  fiber  stress  of 
spring  wire,  will  show  no  better  results  than  the 
regular  spring  wire.  It  can  be  built  to  a  greater 
pitch  than  premier  wire,  and  in  some  cases  it  is  the 
only  wire  that  will  meet  the  test. 

Springs  that  are  hardened  in  oil  after  being  coiled 
can  be  built  to  meet  any  test  that  springs  made  from 
oil-tempered  wire  will  give,  that  is,  in  the  compression 
line.  But  they  are  hard  to  get  perfectly  straight  for, 
when  they  are  of  a  tempering  heat  and  if  not  hardened 
in  oil  perfectly  straight,  they  will  become  more  or  less 
crooked.  One  can  nearly  always  tell  a  hardened  spring 
from  one  made  any  other  way,  as  it  cannot  be  lined 
up  perfectly  straight  unless  the  diameter  of  the  spring 
is  fully  one-third  the  height  of  the  spring.  To  oil 
temper  an  extension  spring  after  it  is  coiled  would 
remove  all  the  initial  tension  from  it,  making  it  inferior 
to  the  ordinary  wire  for  any  purpose  other  than  a 
scale  or  governor  spring. 

Kind  of  Section  Required 

Round  steel  is  the  best  of  all  materials  to  use  for 
springs.  The  work  which  can  be  stored  up  in  a  spiral 
spring  is  simply  proportionate  to  the  weight  or  quan- 
tity of  material  in  it  and  we  can  store  more  energy 
in  a  spring  formed  from  round  wire  than  in  one  of 
equal  weight  of  same  material  whose  wire  has  any 
other  than  a  circular  section.  While  square  wire  will 
carry  a  greater  load,  it  has  considerably  less  action 
and  is  more  liable  to  crack  than  round  steel. 

Flat  wire  springs  are  used  when  the  requirements 
cannot  be  met  with  round  wire,  but  as  this  wire  has  to 
be  made  flat  after  it  is  drawn  round,  the  steel  is  more 
or  less  injured  by  rolling  wire  flat  and-  it  is  usually 
done  cold,  except  in  the  heavier  sizes  varying  from  3/16 
in.  to  %  in.,  which  seems  to  be  harder  on  the  material 
than  drawing  round  wire  through  a  die.  Then  if  this 
wire  has  to  be  wound  on  edge  it  has  to  be  stretched 
too  much  on  the  outer  edge  and  is  compressed  con- 
siderably on  the  inner  edge;  so  much  so,  that  the 
coils  cannot  be  closed  solid  at  the  outer  edge  of  spring 
and  heat  treatment,  while  it  benefits  the  wire,  does 
not  get  it  back  to  its  original  size. 

Special  Steels,  Properly  Handled,  .\re  Costly 

Vanadium  steel  has  proved  its  superiority  over 
carbon  steel  only  when  it  has  been  given  the  proper 
heat  treatment  and  extreme  care  used  in  the  manu- 
facturing by  the  steel  maker,  the  wire  mill  and  the 
spring  maker.  If  there  is  any  mistreatment  of  this 
steel  by  any  one  it  appears  to  suffer  more  than  the 


ordinary  carbon  steel.  Open-hearth  chrome  vanadium 
spring  steel  may  be  better  than  plain  carbon  steel,  if 
right  treatment  is  given  it  at  every  point.  As  crucible 
steel  is  better  than  open-hearth  steel,  so  the  genuine 
chrome  vanadium  steel,  when  properly  melted  and 
properly  treated  at  every  point,  will  give  best  results 
and,  while  some  engineers  will  call  for  springs  made 
from  this  material,  they  are  not  willing  usually  to  pay 
the  price  necessary  to  give  the  material  the  work  re- 
quired on  it  to  get  the  best  results. 

Many  people  order  high-priced  steel  and  get  no 
better  results  from  it  than  could  be  had  from  carbon 
steel  ordinarily  handled.  It  has  been  stated  time  and 
again  by  experienced  steel  makers  that  the  best  steel, 
the  most  reliable  under  all  circumstancs,  is  that  which 
comes  nearest  to  pure  iron  and  carbon.  That  is  to  say, 
such  a  steel,  if  overheated,  overworked  or  subjected  to 
any  of  the  irregularities  inevitable  in  shop  practice, 
will  suffer  less  harm  than  steel  of  equal  initial  strength 
which  has  less  carbon  and  the  additional  strength  is 
given  by  other  substances.  From  this  it  seems  it  is 
only  necessary  to  use  a  higher  factor  of  safety  for 
carbon  steel,  to  obtain  the  same  results  as  can  be  had 
from  high-priced  alloy  steels  and  at  a  much  lower  cost. 
As  the  ordinary  carbon  steel  wire  can  be  designed  to 
give  years  of  satisfactory  service  as  a  valve  spring; 
why  change  it? 


Educating  Employees  in  Industrial  Economics 

A  strong  plea  for  the  education  of  industrial  em- 
ployees in  the  fundamentals  of  business  economics  and 
in  the  details  of  the  businesses  in  which  they  are  em- 
ployed is  made  by  Carl  F.  Dietz,  president  Bridgeport 
Brass  Co.,  in  a  pamphlet  recently  issued  by  the  fabri- 
cated production  department  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  the  United  States. 

The  methods  employed  by  Mr.  Dietz's  company  are 
unique.  Employees  are  educated  through  lectures  and 
by  means  of  simple  visual  illustrations.  In  the  place 
of  charts  and  graphs  blocks  of  colored  wood  are  used. 

Workers  who  perform  certain  operations  on  mate- 
rials before  they  have  reached  an  advanced  stage 
toward  completion  often  show  little  interest  in  their 
work  because  they  never  see  the  start  and  finish  of  the 
job  on  which  they  are  employed.  There  is  manifest  at 
all  times,  declares  Mr.  Dietz,  a  real  desire  on  the  work- 
er's part  to  know  more  about  the  business  in  which  he 
is  employed.  Far-seeing  managers,  he  adds,  are  seek- 
ing the  best  methods  of  imparting  such  information 
constructively,  especially  information  regarding  the 
relation  of  production  to  wages  and  the  distribution 
of  the  dollar  received  for  the  product  of  the  plant. 

One  real  benefit  to  be  found  in  this,  Mr.  Dietz  points 
out,  is  that  it  is  of  great  effectiveness  in  counteracting 
misinformation  and  propaganda.  Copies  of  the  book- 
let may  be  obtained  by  addressing  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  United  States,  Washington. 


American  Puddled  Iron  Co. 

Operation  of  the  mechanical  puddling  plant  at 
Warren,  Ohio,  by  the  American  Puddled  Iron  Co.. 
formed  by  Youngstown,  Ohio,  interests,  is  expected 
about  Oct.  1.  The  mechanical  puddling  process  to  be 
employed  in  the  new  plant  has  been  so  far  developed. 
it  is  claimed,  that  the  need  for  hand  puddlers  will 
rapidly  diminish.  Among  the  largest  puddling  plants 
in  the  Middle  West  are  those  of  the  A.  M.  Byers  Co.. 
Pittsburgh,  at  Girard,  Ohio,  and  the  Youngstown  Sheet 
&  Tube  Co.,  at  East  Youngstown.  The  Byers  plant  has 
88  furnaces  and  the  Sheet  &  Tube  plant  50  single  fur- 
naces. When  operating  at  capacity,  these  mills  employ 
fully  500  puddlers  and  helpers.  Within  recent  years 
it  has  become  increasingly  diflicult  adequately  to  man 
.such  plants  because  of  the  scarcity  of  puddlers. 

At  a  special  meeting  recently  stockholders  of  the 
Youngstown  Steel  Co.  approved  the  sale  of  the  Warren 
plant  and  the  business  to  the  American  Puddled  Iron 
Co.,  a  new  corporation  with  $3,500,000  capital,  which 
will  operate  the  property.  E.  L.  Ford  is  the  leading 
figure  in  the  organization. 


Piston  Rods  for  Steam  Drop -Hammers 

(Causes  of  Some  Defective  Rods — -Specifications  for 

Material  Suitable  for  Best  Service — Heat 

Treatment  a  Factor 

BY   A.    A.   BLUE* 


THE  value  of  a  serviceable  piston  rod  in  the  mod- 
ern high-speed  steam  drop-hammer  is  of  the  high- 
est importance  in  view  of  the  considerable  value 
of  the  rod  itself,  the  overhead  rate  of  the  hammer,  the 
loss  in  production  due  to  shutdowns,  the  cost  of  re- 
moving the  old  rod  and  putting  in  a  new  one,  etc.  In 
spite  of  this  gi-eat  importance  it  is  not  uncommon  to 
find  these  parts  in  such  condition  as  to  reflect  care- 
less methods  in  their  manufacture.  The  following  com- 
ments presuppose  that  the  hammer  has  been  lined  up 
•Technical  manager.  Duff  Mfg.  Co.,  Pittsburgh. 


true  and  that,  especially  in  cold  weather,  any  chill  has 
been  removed  from  the  rod. 

Defects  and  Their  Causes 

The  nature  of  the  service  of  drop-hammer  rods  is 
very  severe  as,  unlike  those  of  the  ordinary  forging 
hammer,  these  rods  receive  for  the  most  part  solid  im- 
pacts resulting  from  the  dies  hitting  together  and  not 
the  cushion  effect  of  a  blow  on  soft  metal  between  flat 
dies.  For  this  reason,  possibly,  the  breakage  of  rods 
has  sometimes  come  to  be  regarded  as  inevitable.    This 
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Figs.  1.  2  and  3. — Photomicrographs 
of  Three  Rods  wliich  Faiiled  Prema- 
tureiy   in   Service 

Pigs.  4  and  .5. — Methods  I_"sed  in 
Quenching 

Figs.  6,  7  and  8. — Photomicrographs 
of  Steel  Rods  which  Have  Undergone 
the    Heat    Treatment    Reconimended 
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attitude  is  both  incorrect  and  dangerous  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  trade,  for  properly  made  rods  can  and 
do  give  surprisingly  long  runs.  Examples  of  the  faults 
often  met  with  in  improperly  made  rods  are  given 
below. 

Composition. — Two  features  are  desirable  in  con- 
nection with  the  composition  of  the  steel  used,  (a)  it 
should  be  the  correct  type  of  steel  and  (b)  it  should 
run  uniform.  The  following  are  actual  analyses  taken 
from  a  number  of  rods  purchased  over  a  period  of  three 
years  from  one  of  the  prominent  sources  of  such  ma- 
terial. All  of  the  rods  were  represented  as  "chrome- 
vanadium." 


Carbon  . 
Mangane: 
Phos.  .  . 
Sulphur 
Nickel  . 
ChromiuH 


0.27  0.2S   0.29  0.34  0.35   0.35   0.36  0.41  0.56 

0.50  0.69   0.64  0.67  0.54   0.56   0.84  0.64  0.72 

0.009  0.01   0.01  0.02  0.01   0.01   0.02  0.02   0.024 

0.03  0.03   0.03  0.04  0.03   0.02   0.03  0.02   0.026 

0.34  1.67 

0.82  1.26   0.98  0.47  1.23   0.97   1.26  1.13   0.83 

none  0.20  none  0.23  0.20   0.21   0.19  0.21  none 


An  examination  of  the  above  results  shows  that, 
aside  from  No.  9,  which  was  nickel-chrome  steel  and 
not  chrome-vanadium  at  all,  the  carbon  varies  from  0.27 
to  0.41;  the  chromium  was  from  0.47  to  1.26,  and  the 
vanadium  from  "none"  to  0.23.  These  discrepancies 
do  not  occur,  of  course,  in  steel  well  cared  for.  The 
analyses  indicate,  also,  that  the  steel  has  been  made 
by  the  basic  process. 

Microstriicture. — Photomicrographs  were  taken  of 
samples  from  three  rods  that  failed  prematurely  in  ser- 
vice. Fig.  1  shows  a  rod  sold  with  the  steel  in  the 
forged  condition,  the  structure  being  that  of  the  steel 
as  it  left  the  forging  press,  annealing  and  heat  treat- 
ment having  been  omitted.  This  rod  failed  after  a  few 
days'  service.  Fig.  2  shows  a  well  annealed  rod,  but 
annealing  will  not  put  the  grain  of  the  steel  in  the 
condition  necessary  to  give  the  longest  life.  Fig.  3 
shows  a  steel  with  many  large  patches  of  slag,  and  the 
rod  actually  lasted  but  one  hour  in  the  hammer.  The 
conclusion  here,  too,  is  that  lack  of  care  has  been  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  these  rods,  all-important  though 
they  be  to  the  production  of  the  hammer. 

Heat  Treatment. — Even  with  steel  of  the  best  com- 
position and  manufacture,  the  crude  methods  of  heat 
treatment  employed  by  some  of  the  leading  manufac- 
turers of  piston  rods  make  impossible  the  proper  ser- 
vice from  the  rods.     The  following  will  illustrate. 

One  manufacturer,  using  steel  containing  0.25  per 
cent  carbon,  3.50  per  cent  nickel,  gives  rods  the  follow- 
ing treatment:  1550  deg.  water  quench  with  1200  deg. 
drawback.  The  critical  temperature  for  steel  of  this 
composition  is  about  1375  deg.,  so  that  the  final  refin- 
ing temperature  which  the  steel  with  such  treatment 
receives  is  175  deg.  above  the  critical  range.  Allowing 
for  the  heavy  sections  of  some  of  the  larger  rods,  this 
is  too  high  to  produce  the  best  results. 

Another  bad  practice  is  that  of  quenching  the  rod 
horizontally.  The  effect  of  this  procedure  is  as  fol- 
lows: As  the  rod  enters  the  quenching  medium  (see 
Fig.  4)  the  lower  half  is  chilled  before  the  upper  half, 
thus  setting  up  strains  in  the  metal.  After  the  rod  is 
submerged,  vapor  bubbles  arise  from  the  upper  half, 
the  net  result  being  that  the  under  half  of  the  rod  is 
quenched  in  water  and  the  upper  half  in  vapor.  Obvi- 
ously, this  produces  an  unevenly  refined  rod,  which 
means  uneven  strains  in  the  rod  and,  as  the  subse- 
quent drawing  operation  cannot  equalize  the  grain 
structure,  this  uneven  effect  is  permanent  in  the  rod, 
unless  it  should  be  re-heat-treated  in  the  proper  man- 
ner. These  effects  are  more  pronounced  as  the  diam- 
eter of  the  rod  increases. 

The  rod  should,  of  course,  be  quenched  vertically. 
In  this  manner  the  entire  surface  of  the  rod  receives 
the  same  quenching  effects  and  a  uniform  product  re- 
sults. In  vertical  quenching,  should  the  rod  have  a 
solid  head,  the  head  should  enter  the  quench  last.  (See 
Fig.  5.)  Otherwise,  with  the  big  end  down,  vapor  bub- 
bles coming  up  from  it  surround  the  shank  and  pre- 
vent the  liquid  from  producing  the  proper  refining 
effects  where  most  needed. 

How  to  Secure  Better  Rods 

The  following  paragraphs  are  offered  as  sugges- 
tions that  may  help  to  secure  improved  service  from 


hammer  rods  where  such  precautions  have  not  already 
been  in  force.  Rods  should  be  purchased  under  definite 
specifications,  which  should  include  the  following: 

Steel. — The  steel  should  preferably  be  made  by  the 
acid  open-hearth  process,  with  ingots  bottom  poured 
in  molds  with  hot  tops.  Either  of  the  following  com- 
positions will  give  good  results: 

No.  1  No.   2 

Per  Cent  Per  Cent 

Carbon     0.20  to  0.30  0.25  to  0.35 

Manganese    0.50  to  0.80  0.50  to  0.80 

Phosphorus     ....      under     0.04  under     0.04 

Sulphur   .... under     0.04  under     0.04 

Nickel    3.25  to  3.75  

Chromium     ).90  to  1.20 

Vanadium     D. 15  to  0.25 

Forging. — The  rod  should  be  forged  from  an  ingot 
of  such  size  that  (a)  where  the  head  is  to  be  shrunk 
on  the  reduction  will  not  be  less  than  3:1,  or  (b)  where 
the  head  is  forged  solid  with  the  rod  the  reduction  on 
the  head  will  be  not  less  than  2:1.  A  pressed  forged 
rod  is  to  be  preferred  to  a  hammered  one,  due  to  the 
better  working  of  the  metal  in  the  interior  of  the  piece. 

Heat  Treatment. — Rods  of  either  of  the  above  steels 
should  be  given  the  following  treatment  after  forging: 

A.  Anneal  thoroughly  at  1600  deg.,  the  time  depend- 

ing on  size  of  rod. 

B.  Rough  machine. 

C.  Heat  to  1600  deg.,  quench  vertically  in  water. 

(Remove  rod  at  about  300  deg.) 
Reheat  to  1475  deg.,  quench  vertically  in  water. 

(Remove  rod  at  about  300  deg.) 
Draw  back  to  1200  deg.,  cooling  slowly. 

D.  Finish  machine. 

The  effects  of  the  above  treatment  on  steel  of  com- 
position No.  2  is  shown  in  the  photomicrographs.  Fig. 
6  shows  a  rod  as  received,  it  having  undergone  no 
treatment  whatever  after  forging.  A  full  section  was 
cut  off  the  end  of  this  rod  and  given  the  above  treat- 
ment.   The  resulting  structure  is  shown  in  Fig.  7. 

Fatigue  Tests  of  Steel  for  Rods 

The  following  tests  are  of  further  interest  in  the 
above  connection.  A  method  of  test  was  desired  that 
should  simulate  as  closely  as  possible  the  conditions  of 
a  rod  in  the  hammer.  Fig.  8  shows  a  typical  fracture 
of  a  hammer  rod.  This  shows  clearly  the  nature  of 
these  failures,  how  the  fracture  commences  at  some 
point  "A"  at  one  side  and  then  progresses  across  the 
rod  radially  from  this  point.  This  indicates  that  the 
strains  that  cause  such  failure  are  vibratory,  due  often 
to  the  impressions  in  the  dies  not  being  axial  with  the 
rod.  The  Landgraf-Turner  testing  machine  was  se- 
lected as  resembling  this  effect.  In  this  machine,  a  test 
bar  6  in.  long  by  %  in.  diameter  is  clamped  at  the  lower 
end  in  a  vise.  The  upper  end  of  the  bar  extends  into 
an  opening,  about  1  in.  square,  in  a  rocker  aitn.  This 
arm  is  moved  back  and  forth,  both  giving  a  blow  to  the 
test  bar  and  also  bending  it  somewhat  at  each  stroke. 
The  number  of  strokes  required  for  failure  is  recorded 
automatically.  The  tests  were  made  with  vibrations 
at  the  rate  of  300  per  min.  The  following  are  the  re- 
sults obtained: 

Chrome-vanadiuni  steel —  Strokes 

Sample    from    hammer    as    re- 
ceived, with  structure  as  shown 

in  Fig.   6 376  295 

Average  value  335 

Sample  of  same  rod,  but  treat- 
ed, with  structure  as  shown  in 

Fig.    7    520  479 

Average  value  499 

0.20   carbon,  3.50  per  cent  nickel  steel- 
Sample   given   same   treatment 
as  above   504  463 

(Section  treated.  21^  in.  sq.)     Average  value  484 

These  show  the  heat  treatment  necessary  to  pro- 
duce an  increase  of  50  per  cent  in  the  fatigue-resisting 
qualities  of  the  chrome-vanadian  steel.  They  also  indi- 
cate little  to  choose  between  the  chrome-vanadium  and 
low  carbon  nickel  steels  for  this  purpose. 

In  \niew  of  the  above  considerations,  it  would  seem 
profitable  protection  for  the  busy  drop  forge  shop  to 
install  suitable  heat-treating  equipment  for  the  han- 
dling of  hammer  rods.  Rough  turned  rods,  ordered  to 
definite  chemical  composition,  could  be  purchased  from 
the  heavy  forge  shop,  and  then  analyzed  when  received. 
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If  this  analysis  checks,  the  rod  could  then  be  treated 
properly,  and  sent  out  for  finish  machining.  This,  of 
course,  involves  a  great  deal  of  trouble  to  do  what 
should  have  been  done  in  the  steel  mill,  but  it  is  strictly 


comparable  with  the  installation  of  a  chemical  labora- 
tory which  analyzes  incoming  steels.  If  these  steels 
were  always  made  and  handled  as  they  should  be  at 
the  steel  mill,  this  check  analysis  would  be  unnecessary. 


OIL   BURNING  UNDER  BOILEPS 


Savings  in  Labor  Prominent — Atomizing  of  Fuel 
in  Kntrring  Burner 

BY    L.    C.    BREED 

THERE  is  steadily  increasing  interest  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  use  of  oil  in  place  of  coal  in  the  steam 
plants  of  various  industries.  Of  late  years  it  has 
developed  rapidly,  owing  in  part  to  the  higher  cost  of 
coal,  and  it  is  estimated  that  the  yearly  consumption 
is  over  300,000,000  bbl.  In  some  instances  the  change 
to  burning  oil  in  place  of  coal  under  the  boilers  is 
made  in  part  only,  and  a  careful  comparative  study  is 
conducted  for  a  considerable   period. 

A  case  in  point  is  that  of  the  Boston  Woven  Hose 
&  Rubber  Co.  of  Cambridge,  Mass.  It  has  three  boilers 
of  600  hp.  each,  and  has  been  conducting  an  experi- 
mental operation  for  the  past  six  months  under  the 
supervision  of  an  expert  mechanical  engineer.  Prior 
to  taking  up  the  use  of  oil,  the  average  daily  con- 
sumption of  coal  was  120  tons.  The  company  is  now 
using  about  20,000  gal.  of  oil  daily  for  its  require- 
ments, in  part,  in  the  production  of  power,  while  carry- 
ing on  its  experiment  to  ascertain  whether  or  not,  all 
things  considered,  oil  should  be  used  in  place  of  coal. 

The  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  has  been  using 
fuel  oil  at  its  plant  in  South  Boston,  Mass.,  at  100  per 
cent  for  two  years.  The  boiler  capacity  of  the  refinery 
is  6000  hp.  As  the  result  of  the  experience  of  two 
years'  run  on  oil,  it  is  found  that  it  gives  78%  per  cent 
efficiency  as  compared  with  65  per  cent  in  case  of  coal 
with  14,300  B.t.u.  per  pound.  The  oil  has  18,300  B.t.u. 
per  pound.  The  boilers  formerly  burned  180  tons  of 
coal  daily. 

About  two-thirds  of  the  cost  of  installation  was 
due  to  providing  underground  storage  tanks  for  a 
month's  supply  of  oil.  Mechanical  burners  are  used 
and  a  saving  is  effected  as  against  the  use  of  steam 
atomizers  in  connection  with  burners.  In  using  me- 
chanical burners,  oil  has  to  be  heated  very  hot  and 
pumped  into  the  fire  at  high  pressure — 200  lb.  pres- 
sure and  200  deg.  Fahr.,  whereas  steam  carries  80  lb. 
pressure  and  160  deg.  Fahr.  Exhaust  steam  is  used 
to  heat  the  oil.  A  great  saving  is  effected  through  the 
elimination  of  the  expense  previously  incurred  for  the 
removal  of  ashes. 

Delivery  of  Fuel  Oil  to  Plant 

Establishments  situated  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  seaboard,  which  for  that  reason  cannot  be  sup- 
plied from  dealers'  storage  tanks,  may  obtain  it  by 
railroad  if  they  are  situated  near  the  railroad  track 
and  their  business  is  large  enough  to  warrant  pro- 
viding storage  for  a  tank  carload  of  from  8000  to  10,000 
gal.  of  oil.  The  oil  companies  have  for  some  years 
supplied  manufacturing  plants  throughout  New  Eng- 
land. In  winter  oil  must  be  warmed  to  make  it  flow 
freely  to  the  user's  tank.  The  tank  cars  are  provided 
with  coils  for  the  purchaser's  use  in  applying  steam. 

Storage  tanks  are  usually  constructed  of  reinforced 
concrete,  and  in  most  localities  are  required  to  be  placed 
under  ground.  There  is  no  increa.se  of  expense  for  in- 
surance, provided  the  regulations  of  the  board  of  under- 
writers for  the  district  have  been  complied  with. 

Among  notable  instances  of  the  adoption  of  oil  as 
fuel  are  those  of  the  Amoskeag  Mills,  Manchester,  N. 
H.,  where  it  is  used  under  a  battery  of  64  boilers,  and 
the  American  Woolen  Co.,  the  mills  of  which  at  Law- 
rence and  Plymouth,  Mass.,  and  Weybosset,  R.  I.,  have 
very  large  boiler  capacity.  The  Beacon  Oil  Co.,  Everett, 
Mass.,   Revere    Rubber    Co.,    Revere,    Mass.,    American 


Rubber  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  and  many  others  in  New 
England  are  users  of  fuel  oil. 

Two  Classes  of  Burners 

There  are  on  the  market  hundreds  of  styles  of  oil 
burners,  all  of  which  may  be  divided  into  just  two 
classes,  according  to  their  design:  (1),  The  mechanical 
atomizing  type;    (2),  the  steam  or  air  atom-zing  type. 

In  the  mechanical  atomizing  type,  in  case  of  some 
burners,  the  oil  is  forced  by  pumps  or  gravity  pres- 
sure through  the  passageway  and,  reversing  its  direc- 
tion of  flow,  is  forced  through  the  small  openings  and 
strikes  an  abutment,  where  by  virtue  of  its  momentum 
it  is  atomized.  The  oil  thus  atomized  continues  along 
the  abutment  to  its  edge,  where  it  is  picked  up  and  fur- 
ther atomized  by  a  small  amount  of  expanding  steam 
coming  through  the  openings.  In  this  almost  gaseous 
state  it  is  then  carried  by  the  steam  to  the  burner  tip, 
where  it  is  burned.  Efficiency  in  the  combustion  of  fuel 
oil  is  largely  dependent  upon  the  degree  of  atomization. 
In  laying  out  a  fuel  oil  burning  system  in  any  plant, 
the  following  matters  must  be  taken  into  account: 
Storage,  heating,  straining,  pumping,  regulating,  burn- 
ing and  arrangement  of  furnace. 

Firms  interested  in  their  introduction  usually  super- 
intend the  work  of  changing  the  equipment  of  a  plant 
from  the  use  of  coal  to  the  use  of  oil.  In  most  plants 
workers  in  the  boiler  room  are  "supplied  with  blue 
glasses  for  the  protection  of  their  eyesight. 

Reasons  for  Changing  to  Oil  Fuel 

Among  the  reasons  which  have  induced  some  firms 
to  change  from  burning  coal  to  burning  oil  are  the 
following:  After  deducting  the  cost  of  changing  the 
equipment,  they  state  that  the  first  year's  operation 
showed  a  considerable  saving.  It  would  seem  war- 
ranted to  spread  the  cost  of  the  change  over  a  period  of 
(say)    five  years. 

Another  factor  to  be  considered  is  the  superior 
steam-making  properties  of  oil  as  compared  with  coal. 
This  is  occasioned  through  more  complete  combustion 
in  case  of  oil,  due  to  the  control  of  air  supply  and  the 
better  mixing  of  the  air  with  the  fuel.  In  hand  firing 
of  coal,  the  opening  of  doors  for  charging  or  cleaning 
fires  results  in  a  variable  percentage  of  heat,  and  a 
corresponding  reduction  in  boiler  efliciency. 

The  storage  of  oil  does  not  require  nearly  so  much 
space  as  with  coal,  and  the  saving  in  space  can  be 
utilized  for  storage  of  other  commodities.  The  cost 
of  handling  is  much  less.  There  is  a  saving  of  labor 
in  the  boiler  room  and  there  is  no  ash  removal  to  be 
done.  Boiler  depreciation  is  cut  down  approximately 
two-thirds,  and  the  boiler  does  not  have  to  be  blown 
out  so  often  as  when  coal  is  used,  and  it  prolongs  the 
life  of  furnace  linings. 

The  absence  of  smoke  and  dust  is  a  very  desirable 
feature,  and  there  are  no  sparks  or  spontaneous  com- 
bustion as  with  bituminous  coal.  Oil  burning  equip- 
ment costs  considerably  less  than  coal  burning  equip- 
ment. Establishments  situated  at  considerable  distance 
from  supply  dealers  can  be  rendered  secure  from  inter- 
ruption in  service  through  providing  extra  burners  for 
use  in  emergencies. 

Concerning  the  approximate  cost,  if  coal  is  $10  per 
gross  ton  fired  and  one  ton  equals  2.88  bbl.  of  oil,  then 
the  user  could  afford  to  pay  $3.45  per  bbl.  of  oil  fired. 
The  cost  of  firing  is  about  25c.  per  bbl. 

Fuel    Oil   Heaters 

An  important  device  which  may  be  used  in  con- 
nection with  mechanical  burners  is  the  fuel  oil  heater. 
It  is  the  usual  practice  to  design  fuel  oil  heaters  so 
that  the  oil  will  be  confined  to  the  inside  of  the  heat- 
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ing  element,  the  steam  being  in  the  shell  around  the 
tubes  or  coils  comprising  the  heating  element.  This 
operation  may  be  reversed,  but  it  is  found  to  be  prefer- 
able to  use  the  oil  tube  type  of  heater  rather  than  the 
steam  tube  type,  both  from  the  design  and  operating 
point  of  view.  One  company  which  manufactures  these 
devices  has  found  that  two  types  of  fuel  oil  heaters 
are  necessary  in  order  to  handle  all  conditions  of  oil 
capacities — a  coil  type  of  heater  adapting  itself  best 
to  small  quantities   of  oil,  and  the   multipass  tubular 


type  of  heater  being  best  adapted  for  conditions  where 
the   quantities  of   oil  are   large. 

Due  to  the  tendency  toward  the  use  of  heavy  oils 
for  fuel  oil  firing  purposes,  users  are  advised  to  pur- 
chase a  fuel  oil  heater  capable  of  handling  the  heaviest 
grades  of  oils  obtainable.  This  procedure  provides  a 
heater  which  may  be  used  with  any  grade  of  oil,  irre- 
spective of  whether  it  may  be  a  light  or  a  heavy  fuel 
oil,  and  enables  the  user  to  purchase  oil  from  any 
source  of  supply  that  conditions  may  dictate. 


Improved  Snap  Gage 


A  line  of  snap  gages  having  a  wide  range  of  adjust- 
ment in  each  size  has  been  placed  on  the  market  by 
the  Greenfield  Tap  &  Die  Corporation,  Greenfield, 
Mass. 

The  locking  device  for  the  anvils  is  a  feature  and 
the  method  of  locking  and  adjusting  may  be  noted  from 
the  illustration.  The  bearing  of  the  individual  locking 
bushings  is  on  a  flat  on  the  anvils,  a  construction  in- 
tended to  hold  the  anvils  securely  and  prevent  turning, 
thus  maintaining  the  alinement  of  the  gaging  faces. 
A  reinforcing  web  has  been  added  to  the  outer  edge  of 
the  frame  to  increase  the  stiffness  and  rigidity.  In 
addition  to  stiffening  the  frame,  this  rib  is  said  to  help 
the  "feel"  of  the  gage  in  the  hand,  particularly  if 
hands  and  gage  become  slippery  with  oil.  Provision  is 
made  for  holding  the  gage  in  a  stand  when  this  adds 
to  the  convenience  or  speed  of  gaging.  The  frame 
number  is  cast  in  each  frame  to  facilitate  the  purchase 


The  Locking  Device 
for  the  Anvils  Is 
a  Feature.  A  re- 
inforcing web  has 
been  added  to  the 
outer  edge  of  the 
frame,  as  shown  in 
the  view  below,  to 
add  to  the  stiffness 
of  the  gage 


of  similar   gages    or    extra   anvils.     A   name   plate    is 
provided  for  special  marking. 

The  wide  range  of  adjustment  in  each  size  is 
claimed  to  permit  covering  a  given  range  of  sizes  with 
fewer  gages,  which  in  turn  permits  a  saving  on  gages 
for  special  work  or  small  production  jobs,  where  it  is 
frequently  possible  to  reset  from  one  size  to  another. 


Building  contracts  awarded  in  July  in  36  eastern 
States,  according  to  the  F.  W.  Dodge  Corporation, 
amounted  in  value  to  $31.5,024,000,  a  drop  of  lii  per 
cent  from  the  figures  of  June  and  of  22  per  cent  from 
those  of  July  last  year.  The  July  total  was  about  equal 
to  the  average  July  figures  during  the  four  years  from 
1919  to  1922  inclusive. 


German  Machine   Industry   Suffers   Severely 
from  Economic  Disintegration 

The  machine  industry  of  Germany  suffered  severely 
in  1922  from  the  effects  of  Germany's  economic  dis- 
integration, according  to  the  annual  report  of  the 
Verein  Deutscher  Maschinenbau-Anstalton,  summarized 
in  the  Industrie-und  Handels-Zeitung  of  June  8.  The 
association  estimates  the  present  production  of  the  in- 
dustry in  weight  is  only  half  that  of  the  pre-war  pe- 
riod. Among  the  greatest  difficulties  that  have  ham- 
pered operation  are  the  condition  of  Germany's  cur- 
rency and  the  resulting  capital  shortage,  the  8-hr.  day 
and  excessive  overtime  wages,  labor  disputes,  unsatis- 
factory supply  of  materials,  injudicious  taxation  and 
the  import  restrictions  of  foreign  countries. 

These  difficulties,  Trade  Commissioner  F.  W.  All- 
port  points  out  in  a  report  to  the  Industrial  Machinery 
Division  of  the  Department  of  Commerce,  have  forced 
many  hitherto  unorganized  manufacturers  to  associate, 
and  as  a  result  the  number  of  organizations  in  the  in- 
dustry rose  at  the  end  of  1922  to  14-3,  comprising  1150 
concerns  with  between  500,000  and  600,000  workmen, 
about  90  per  cent  of  producing  power  of  the  entire 
industry. 

Supplies  of  raw  and  semi-manufactured  materials 
apparently  gave  a  great  deal  of  trouble  to  the  industry 
in  the  past  year.  Some  factories  were  able  to  obtain 
but  30  per  cent  of  the  material  needed,  the  shortage  of 
bar  iron  and  thin  plates  being  particularly  acute.  Fre- 
quent changes  in  iron  prices  led  to  complete  disorganiza- 
tion of  quotations  in  the  industry  and  necessitated  a 
general  agreement  on  uniform  prices  so  far  as  prac- 
ticable. 


Stocks  of  Coke  in  Consumers'  Hands 

Washington,  Aug.  11.^ — Incomplete  returns  from 
by-product  coke  and  steel  plants  indicate  that  the  re- 
serve coal  tonnage  on  hand  at  such  plants  on  July  1, 
1923,  was  about  5  per  cent  larger  than  on  June  1,  ac- 
cording to  a  survey  undertaken  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census  and  the  Geological  Survey  under  the  authority 
of  the  Federal  Fuel  Distributer.  Operations  at  such 
plants  were  curtailed  somewhat  during  June,  and  the 
days  supply  on  July  1  was  27,  against  25  on  June  1, 
an  increase  of  8  per  cent.  The  stocks  held  by  these 
important  groups  of  consumers  are  now  twice  those 
on  hand  Sept.  1,  1922,  but  in  spite  of  this  progress 
in  replacing  stocks  that  were  so  nearly  exhausted  dur- 
ing the  miners'  strike  last  summer,  reserves  on  July  1 
were  below  those  on  other  dates  when  stocks  were 
large.  The  supply  on  Jan.  1,  1919,  and  on  March  1, 
1922,  was  sufficient  for  about  40  days. 

Surplus  stocks  of  by-product  coke  were  accumu- 
lated in  June,  and  the  total  on  hand  on  July  1  was 
308,000  tons,  an  increase  of  52.5  per  cent  over  the 
supply  on  June  1.  Despite  this  increase,  however, 
stocks  of  by-product  coke  were  less  than  half  those 
on  March  1,  1922,  when  the  reserve  tonnage  was  the 
heaviest. 

Owing  to  the  duplication  of  reports  from  one 
large  producer  who  stores  coal  at  the  mines,  the  fig- 
ures of  mine  storage  recently  published  have  been 
too  high.  The  total  held  on  July  1  by  the  producers 
that  reported  was  688.000  tons,  against  a  revised  figure 
of  778,000  tons  on  June  1.  This  was  a  decrease  of 
approximately   12  per  cent. 
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A  New  Steel  Works  Epoch 

The  present  week  marks  an  epoch  in  the  steel 
industry,  in  view  of  the  change  that  will  be  made 
on  Aug.  16  in  several  centers  of  production  from 
twelve-hour  to  eight-hour  working  shifts.  The 
change  amounts  almost  to  revolution,  and  might 
be  called  that  but  for  the  fact  that  it  will  be  a 
matter  of  months.  Many  things  will  come  from 
it  of  which  not  a  word  has  been  said  in  many 
pages  of  newspaper  writing.  Ultimately  plant 
modernization  to  the  highest  degree  is  involved, 
and  expenditures  of  money  even  beyond  the  prod- 
igal scale  that  long  has  been  forced  on  the  indus- 
try by  the  march  of  processes  and  the  modern 
economic  trend.  In  scores  of  communities  life 
must  be  adjusted  to  a  new  cycle  and  the  personnel 
of  the  industry  will  undergo  important  changes. 

If  there  is  one  thing  that  stands  out  more 
than  any  other,  as  the  leaders  in  the  industry  take 
up  their  prodigious  task,  it  is  the  spirit  of  the 
operating  managers.  Not  only  are  these  men  mak- 
ing every  effort  to  bring  about  the  change,  but 
they  entertain  no  peradventure  of  failure.  They 
are  the  ones  who  wrestle  with  the  human  problem 
and  with  every  shortage  of  labor.  It  is  they  who 
must  keep  up  production  and  at  lowest  possible 
costs.  They  could  make  formidable  lists  of  objec- 
tions and  of  reasons  for  delay  in  the  face  of  pres- 
sure for  output.  Yet  these  men  quite  generally 
are  enthusiastic  for  the  change.  Some  of  their 
expressions  disclose  long  latent  views  in  favor  of 
the  short  workday.  It  is  idle  to  suggest  that  this 
attitude  is  Hnanimous,  but  the  number  who  still 
want  to  dwell  on  the  difficulties  is  small  and  they 
raise  no  argument  against  the  principle.  The 
will  to  do  among  so  many  is  sure  to  bring  into 
line  those  holding  back. 

Improvement  of  plant  facilities  will  have  atten- 
tion to  a  degree  rarely  known.  The  less  fit  plants 
naturally  will  go  from  high  cost  to  higher,  but 
cannot  long  remain  so  and  be  active.  The  need 
is  not  merely  for  more  mechanical  handling  to 
replace  manual  labor  or  for  automatic  contriv- 
ances where  perhaps  none  now  exist.  Capable 
plant  managers  are  scarce.  Lines  of  succession 
show  gaps  that  must  be  filled.  Similar  aggrega- 
tions of  plant  apparatus,  with  materials  and  fa- 
cilities substantially  identical,  give  results  vary- 


ing as  much  as  20  per  cent.  Management  per- 
sonnel has  not  kept  pace  in  all  cases  with  the 
physical   development. 

More  than  ever  under  the  new  regime,  operat- 
ing heads  must  have  the  make-up  that  can  deal 
successfully  with  the  human  factor.  Mastery  of 
processes  and  of  mechanism  will  be  as  essential  as 
heretofore,  but  in  the  transition  of  which  this 
week  marks  the  beginning  right  insight  into  the 
man  problem  is  of  paramount  importance. 


The  Quality  of  Galvaniziug 

Go  into  an  ordinary  hardware  store  and  buy  a 
galvanized  turnbuckle,  install  it  for  some  purpose 
out  of  doors,  examine  it  after  two  or  three  months, 
and  likely  it  will  be  found  already  to  show  evi- 
dence of  rusting.  Go  into  a  ship  chandler's  store 
on  the  water  front  and  buy  almost  any  form  of 
galvanized  iron.  It  will  be  obvious  to  the  eye  that 
it  is  a  substantial,  well-coated  article,  producing 
a  confidence  in  its  durability.  There  is  an  indus- 
trial and  economic  lesson  to  be  learned  from  these 
homely  remarks. 

There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  discussion  re- 
cently respecting  the  quality  of  the  galvanizing 
that  we  are  doing  in  this  country.  It  has  been 
charged  that  our  galvanizers  have  thinned  the  zinc 
coating  so  that  our  galvanized  sheets  and  wire  are 
no  longer  durable.  It  has  been  alleged  that  this 
impairment  of  quality  is  jeopardizing  both  our 
domestic  trade,  wherein  consumers  may  turn  to 
substitutes,  and  our  foreign  trade,  wherein  we 
were  supposed  to  be  constrained  to  meet  the  com- 
petition of  good  foreign  galvanized  wares. 

Dr.  W.  R.  Ingalls  has  recently  shown  that  the 
last  representation  is  founded  on  a  fallacy;  that 
British  sheet  galvanizers  have  been  doing  the 
same  thinning  as  American.  As  for  the  rest,  how- 
ever, there  is  substantial  agreement.  Zinc  pro- 
ducers, who  are  naturally  desirous  of  having  the 
maximum  use  of  spelter,  make  charges  and  gal- 
vanizers admit  them.  In  truth,  there  is  no  contro- 
versy between  zinc  producer  and  galvanizer,  but 
rather  a  community  of  interest,  which,  of  course, 
will  make  it  easy  for  them  to  cooperate. 

The  subject  is  in  reality  an  economic  one.  To 
the  ordinary  user  of  galvanized  ware  it  all  looks 
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alike.  Conipt-tilioii  a^l()Il^,'  vral\  anizers  is  so  kt'cii 
that  everyone  is  constrained  to  pare  costs  ;is 
miicli  as  possible.  If  anybody  increased  his  cost 
ami  consequently  his  price  by  putting  more  spelter 
(III  the  steel  he  would  lose  business,  inasmuch  as 
users,  generally  ignorant,  would  not  pay  the  price, 
but  rather  would  take  something  looking  the  same 
and  offered  more  cheaply.  Mariners  are  not  ig- 
norant j-especting  this  subject.  Knowing  what 
they  want  and  demanding  it,  galvanizers  give  it 
to  them,  just  as  they  would  to  other  customers  who 
were  similarly  informed  and  insistent.  Therefore 
the  real  economic  objective  is  the  education  of 
users,  and  for  that  reason  the  mol-e  discussion  of 
the  subject  there  is  the  better  will  it  be  for 
everybody.  Galvanizers  themselves  could  well 
afford  to  enter  upon  plans  for  educational  propa- 
ganda. 


riu'  Price  for  ^  litat 

The  price  for  wheal  is  low  owing  to  the  in- 
ability of  this  country  to  market  its  surplus 
abroad  in  competition  with  other  wheat  growing 
countries  at  anything  but  low  prices,  the  dimin- 
ished demand  of  Europe,  owing  to  its  poverty, 
being  largely  responsible  for  this.  Also,  Europe 
has  been  raising  more  wheat  of  its  own.  The 
price  for  copper  is  relatively  low,  for  the  same 
reasons,  more  or  less.  Copper  is,  however,  an 
industry  that  is  left  to  work  out  its  own  salva- 
tion. There  are  fewer  than  100  copper  produc- 
ing companies.  There  are  many  thousands  of 
stockholders,  to  be  sure,  but  politicians  pay  no 
attention  to  them.  The  number  of  men  engaged 
in  the  production  of  copper,  from  mines  to  the 
exit  gateways  of  the  refineries,  is  only  about 
50,000.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  2,500,000 
farmers  in  the  principal  wheat-growing  States, 
and  they  are  naturally  the  concern  of  politicians. 
Their  position  is  indeed  a  concern  of  the  whole 
country,  for  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  na- 
tional prosperity  when  so  large  a  percentage  of 
the  workers  are  in  a  state  of  despair. 

However,  the  remedies  that  are  proposed  by 
charlatans,  quacks  and  false  prophets  are  so 
alarming  by  virtue  of  their  disregard  of  the  sim- 
plest principles  of  economics  as  to  cause  us  to 
stand  aghast.  The  suggestion  that  all  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  be  led  to  eat  more 
bread  is  indeed  in  conformity  with  the  law  of  sup- 
ply and  demand,  but  if  more  bread  be  consumed 
than  is  needful  there  is  a  direct  invitation  to 
profligacy  in  living  which  must  be  at  the  expense 
of  the  creation  of  capital  goods.  The  chances  are 
that  the  townspeople  are  already  eating  all  the 
bread  they  want,  wherefore  this  suggestion  is 
humorous  rather  than  serious,  although  Mr. 
Gompers  had  previously  offered  it  as  a  reason  why 
the  farmers  should  cooperate  with  organized  labor 
and  connive  with  the  latter  in  its  plans  for  higher 
wages. 

The  proposal  that  the  farmers  should  correct 
the  evils  from  which  they  suffer  by  curtailing 
their  production  is  made  in  flat  defiance  of  the 
economic  principle  that  people  live  and  prosper 
out  of  the  goods  that  they  produce,  unless  they 
flivort  their   attention    to    something   else,   which 


probably  is  not  what  is  intended.  Otherwise  this 
suggestion  is  equivalent  to  recommending  that  the 
American  people  .should  determine  to  live  a  self- 
contained  existence,  abandon  their  foreign  trade, 
and  l)ecome  poor  in  goods  and  comforts,  although 
all  expressions  in  dollars  might  be  written  up 
enormously. 

Other  suggestions  are  that  the  farmers  with- 
hold their  surplus  wheat,  or  that  the  Government 
buy  it,  neither  of  which  would  ameliorate  the  situ- 
ation, as  anybody  experienced  in  markets  well 
knows.  Finally,  there  has  been  the  preposterous 
suggestion  that  the  Government  revert  to  the  war 
policy  of  price-fixing.  This  would  be  a  repudia- 
tion of  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  that  would 
be  about  as  sensible  as  a  denial  of  the  law  of 
gravitation. 

What  the  wheat  farmers  need  are  broader  mar- 
kets and  reduced  costs.  Rehabilitation  of  Europe 
is  the  great  road  to  enlargement  of  markets,  but 
in  order  to  develop  it  we  must  let  down  the  bar- 
riers in  the  return  road  from  Europe  to  us.  That 
would  tend  to  reduce  the  co.sts  in  this  country. 
The  cure  for  existing  industrial  evils  is  the  re- 
moval of  economic  restrictions,  not  the  erection  of 
more  of  them.  We  shall  be  bound  always  to  hark 
back  to  this  simple  formula,  though  it  may  be  a 
long  time  in  obtaining,  partly  for  the  reason  that 
the  majority  of  people  do  not  understand  our 
economic  position  and  partly  for  the  reason  that 
it  is  contrary  to  many  selfish  intere.sts. 

Habits  in  Forecasting 

The  physical  details  of  the  business  cycle 
have  been  quite  fully  analyzed  of  late.  Inasmuch 
as  we  do  not  all  depend  exclusively  upon  the 
charts  in  foi-ming  our  expectations  as  to  the  fu- 
ture of  business,  but  pay  some  attention  to  the 
recurrent  reviews  by  the  various  authorities,  it 
might  be  useful  to  construct  some  sort  of  chart 
of  the  changing  views  and  arguments  of  the  re- 
viewers as  the  various  .stages  of  the  business 
cycle  are  passed. 

Such  a  chart  would  expose  and  emphasize 
some  remarkable  inconsistencies.  With  a  little 
effort  of  memory  one  can  readily  recognize  that  the 
various  physical  facts  of  business  are  differently 
regarded  and  differently  interpreted,  by  the  same 
class  of  commentators,  at  different  times.  For  a 
striking  illustration,  we  have  it  that  in  time  of 
depression  one  observes  that  much  emphasis  is 
placed  upon  real  or  supposed  "needs"  of  the  peo- 
ple, as  an  argument  that  business  is  going  to 
become  much  better,  and  very  soon,  while  little  is 
said  about  the  presence  or  absence  of  buying 
power.  On  the  other  hand,  when  industrial  ac- 
tivity is  on  a  high  level  and  the  reviewers  feel  it 
will  be  safer  to  begin  talking  the  other  way,  little 
is  said  of  either  needs  or  buying  power.  Yet  w^e 
know  perfectly  well  that  needs  do  not  count  if 
there  is  not  the  buying  power  to  satisfy  them, 
and  from  personal  experience  almost  anyone  is 
likely  to  conclude  that  if  buying  power  exists  and 
needs  are  not  recognized  the  needs  will  promptly 
be  thought  up. 

The  mental  attitude  as  to  volume  of  production 
likewise  changes  from  time  to  time.    At  one  stage 
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low  in-oduction  is  spoken  of  as  if  there  were  an 
economic  law  that  low  production  is  always  a  bad 
thing.  At  another  stage  high  production  is  spoken 
of  as  the  bad  thing.  That  is  because  mental  atti- 
tudes change  with  the  times.  Viewing  at  long 
range  anyone  can  see  that  either  low  production 
or  high  production  may  be  bad,  in  a  given  com- 
modity, according  to  whether  or  not  it  fits  the 
circumstances.  High  production  is  not  necessarily 
excessive  nor  is  low  production  necessarily  de- 
ficient. 

At  nearly  all  times  the  reviewers  are  prone  to 
underrate  the  importance  of  buying  power.  In- 
dustrial activity  cannot  slow  down  rapidly  when 
there  is  large  buying  power.  The  collapse  of 
1920  is  better  understood  now  than  it  was  at  the 
time.  Then  there  was  much  talk  of  there  being 
"a  buyers'  strike."  The  later  and  more  likely 
conclusion  is  that  buyers  did  not  deliberately  go 
on  strike.  Their  money  ran  out  because  some 
sellers  were  getting  so  much  of  it  that  there  was 
none  left  to  spend  with  other  sellers. 

Men  who  predict  poorer  business  ahead  may 
feel  that  they  are  doing  their  fellow  men  a 
service,  but  they  should  not  neglect  to  realize  the 
great  responsibility  they  assume.  For  our  ad- 
vancement and  prosperity  we  need  goods  and  the 
money  with  which  to  buy  them.  When  a  business 
forecaster  induces  a  manufacturer  to  curtail  his 
production  two  things  occur:  the  production  of 
goods  is  decreased  and  the  buying  power  is  like- 
wise decreased.  The  advice  may  be  good  and  in 
the  long  run  benefit  may  result.  There  is  an 
equally  heavy  responsibility  when  advice  is  given 
to  business  men  to  enlarge  their  facilities  and 
make  capital  outlays  on  the  ground  that  better 
.business  is  coming.  It  may  be  more  profitable  to 
defer  expenditures.  It  is  no  light  thing  to  urge 
men  at  one  time  to  spend  their  money  freely  and 
at  another  time  to  advise  them  to  stop  circulating 
money.  One  has  a  right  to  ask  that  the  same 
attitude  and  the  same  philosophy  obtain  at  all 
times  when  the  physical  facts  of  the  situation  are 
up  for   comment. 


for  consumption,  however,  increased  only  one- 
eighth,  or  to  $717,000,000,  while  the  exports  of  com- 
pleted manufactures  increased  15  per  cent,  or  to 
11,396,000,000.  As  noted  above,  exports,  while  not 
increasing  at  anywhere  near  the  rate  of  imports, 
actually  balanced  the  latter. 


While  our  imports  of  manufactured  articles  and 
of  raw  materials  for  manufacture  have  been  grow- 
ing, exports  of  corresponding  classifications  have 
also  increased.  For  the  fiscal  year  ended  with  June 
the  imports  of  manufactures  and  raw  materials, 
that  is,  imports  other  than  foodstuff's,  totaled  $2,- 
904,000,000  in  value,  or  nearly  50  per  cent  more 
than  came  in  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year. 
Meanwhile  the  exports  rose  to  practically  the  same 
total,  $2,901,000,000,  though  only  one-seventh  more 
than  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  with  June,  1922.  The 
classification  is  three-fold.  The  importation  of 
crude  materials  for  use  in  manufacturing  reached 
a  value  last  year  of  $1,476,000,000,  or  five-eighths 
more  than  for  the  year  preceding,  while  the  exports 
of  such  materials  amounted  to  $1,018,000,000,  or 
one-tenth  more  than  for  the  year  preceding.  The 
importation  of  manufactures  for  further  use  in 
manufacturing  was  three-fourths  more  than  the 
1921-1922  importation,  reaching  $711,000,000,  while 
the  exports  increased  only  18  per  cent,  reaching 
$487,000,000.     The  imports  of  manufactures  ready 


Wages  Now  Buy  More 

Figures  compiled  by  the  National  Industrial 
Conference  Board,  New  York,  comparing  the 
present  situation  with  th6  so-called  prosperity 
period  of  1920,  show  that  the  real  earnings  of  the 
American  wage  earner  are  higher  today  than 
then;  that  is,  they  have  a  higher  purchasing 
power,  to  the  extent  of  over  15  per  cent,  and 
36  per  cent" higher  than  in  1914.  This  indicates 
that  the  worker  is  in  a  more  prosperous  condition 
than  for  a  long  time. 

The  calculation  is  based  on  a  study  of  condi- 
tions in  plants  employing  more  than  600,000  hands. 
The  figure  for  June,  1920,  showed  that  the  weekly 
earnings  at  that  time  were  2.40  times  those  of 
July,  1914,  while  the  cost  of  living  figured  out  at 
2.03  times  as  much  as  in  the  earlier  month.  Thus 
the  purchasing  power  obtained  by  dividing  the 
wages  by  the  cost  of  living  showed  1.18  times 
as  much  as  before.  Since  that  time  of  exception- 
ally high  prices  and  wages  there  has  been  a  heavy 
decline  in  the  cost  of  living  and  there  was  a 
temporary  decline  in  wages.  Wages,  however, 
have  gone  back  toward  the  high  figure  of  1920, 
nntil  in  May  of  this  year  they  stood  at  2.18  times 
the  1914  level.  For  the  same  month  the  cost  of 
living  was  1.603  times  the  1914  figure.  Thus  "the 
real  weekly  earnings  based  on  purchasing  power 
were  1.36  times  as  great  as  in  1914,  that  is,  the 
wage  earner  was  36  per  cent  better  off  than  be- 
fore the  war. 

As  is  the  earning  status  of  the  600,000  re- 
ported on,  so  undoubtedly  is  that  of  most  of  the 
10,000,000  industrial  workers  of  the  country.  Such 
being  the  case,  we  have  in  this  one  item  of  in- 
creased purchasing  power  an  important  contribu- 
tion to  the  present  strength  of  the  business 
structure. 


COMING  MEETINGS 

August 

American  Institute  of  Mining;  and  Metallnrsical 
Bnelneers.  Aug.  20  to  30.  Quebec  and  other 
places  in  Canada.  F.  F.  Sharpless,  29  West  Thirty- 
ninth  Street,  New  York,  secretary. 

Lake  Superior  IHiningr  Institute.  Aug.  29,  30 
and  31.  Twenty-third  annual  meeting,  Hotel 
Spalding.  Duluth.  Minn.     A.  .T.  Yunfrbluth,  secretary. 

September 

Chemical  InduNtries.  Sept.  1"  to  22.  National 
exposition,    Grand    Central   Palace,   New    York. 

Assoeintion  of  Iron  ami  Steel  Klectrical  Rn- 
l^ineerH.  Sept.  24  to  28.  Convention  and  exhibition, 
Auditorium.  Buffalo.  J.  F.  Kelly,  1007  Empire 
Ruilding,   Pittsburgh,  secretary. 

American  Electrochemical  Society.  Sept.  27  to 
29.  Annual  meeting,  Dayton,  Ohio.  Dr.  Colin  G. 
Fink,  Columbia  University,  New  Y'ork,  secretary. 
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ber  of  men  now  working  12-hr.  turns,  and  where  this 
is  not  possible,  as  much  capacity  will  be  kept  on  as 
there  are  men  available.  As  has  been  announced  pre- 
viously, common  labor  employed  in  continuously  op- 
erated departments  is  to  be  paid  $4  per  day  of  8  hr. 
as  against  $4.80,  now  paid  for  12  hr.  No  change  in 
the  rate  of  pay  is  contemplated  among  the  workmen 
in  blast  furnace  and  open-hearth  furnace  departments 
who  are  rated  higher  than  common  laborers  or  who 
are  paid  on  a  tonnage  basis,  but  there  will  be  a  good 
many  promotions  in  the  creation  of  the  extra  crews 
made  necessary  by  the  change  and  these  promotions 
carry  with  them  increased  remuneration.  Second  help- 
ers in  open-hearth  plants  will  be  advanced  to  first 
helpers  and  first  helpers  to  melters  and  the-se  advances 
will  bring  higher  wages,  since  they  call  for  higher 
scales,  all  of  which  are  based  on  the  tonnage  produced 
for  the  24-hr.  period  of  the  entire  department  and  not 
on  the  output  of  any  one  furnace  or  group  of  furnaces 
within  a  plant.  Extra  blowers  will  be  required  in 
applying  the  change  at  blast  furnaces. 


The  fact  that  common  labor  in  continuously  op- 
erated deiiartments  are  to  receive  $4  for  eight  hours' 
work,  while  those  working  around  the  noncontinuous 
departments  will  receive  the  same  remuneration  for 
ten  hours,  constitutes  a  problem  that  must  receive 
early  consideration  if  the  noncontinuous  departments 
are  to  avoid  being  riddled  of  common  labor  by  the 
continuous  departments  providing  the  shorter  work- 
day. That  is  one  problem  that  is  bothering  the  inde- 
pendent steel  companies  and  they  also  claim  that  the 
lack  of  sufficient  housing  facilities  makes  it  impossible 
to  bring  in  additional  men.  Most  of  them  have  enough 
business  to  keep  going  pretty  full  for  the  next  60  days 
and  they  hesitate  about  adopting  the  plan  of  reducing 
capacity  to  the  extent  of  the  available  labor  supply 
for  three  8-hr.  shifts. 

Bar,  plate  and  pipe  mills  now  are  on  a  lO-'hr.  basis 
and  probably  will  continue  iso  for  the  present.  In  wire 
mills,  the  12-hr.  day  is  common  in  the  finishing  depart- 
ments and  its  elimination  is  going  to  be  difficult,  since 
wire  drawing  is  one  kind  of  work  that  does  not  attract 
men  and  for  some  time  past  a  marked  shortage  of  that 
kind  of  labor  has  existed.  The  change  constitutes  the 
least  disturbance  of  all  in  the  sheet  and  tin  plate  mills, 
which  for  years  past  have  been  on  an  8-hr.  basis. 


.4  Year  to  Complete  Change  Expected  in  Chicago 


Chicago,  Aug.  13.— Both  the  Inland  Steel  Co.  and 
the  Illinois  Steel  Co.  today  took  initial  steps  toward 
the  elimination  of  the  12-hr.  turns  in  their  respective 
plants.  Approximately  150  new  blast  furnace  em- 
ployees were  added  to  the  payroll  at  the  Indiana  Har- 
bor plant  of  the  Inland  company  and  as  soon  as  these 
men  are  broken  in  the  blast  furnace  department  will 
be  operated  on  three  shifts  of  8  hr.  each.  The  next 
step  will  be  the  conversion  of  the  open-hearth  depart- 
ment from  a  two-turn  to  a  three-turn  basis  and  then 
the  by-product  coke  ovens.  The  greatest  increase  in 
labor  will  be  required  in  the  finishing  department, 
where  the  change  in  the  working  day  will  be  made  last. 
The  entire  abandonment  of  the  12-hr.  turn  is  a  task 
full  of  complexities,  and  it  is  proposed  to  accomplish  it 
deliberately,  so  that  operations  are  not  affected  ad- 
versely. It  is  estimated  that  the  complete  change  may 
take  a  year. 

The  hourly  -wage  of  common  labor  on  the  8-hr.  shifts 
has  been  advanced  25  per  cent,  or  from  40c.  to  50c. 
This  will  mean  a  daily  wage  of  $4  as  compared  with 


$4.80  for  a  12-hr.  turn.  A  considerable  number  of  men 
have  expressed  a  desire  to  work  two  8-hr.  shifts,  but 
this  will  not  be  permitted  by  the  management. 

The  Illinois  Steel  Co.  gave  out  no  details  regarding 
the  steps  it  is  taking  to  eliminate  the  12-hr.  day,  but 
it  is  understood  that  it  also  is  starting  with  the  blast 
furnace  departments  of  its  respective  works.  The  fol- 
lowing statement  on  the  subject  was  given  out  today 
by  E.  J.  Buffington,  president  of  the  company : 

"The  Illinois  Steel  Co.  is  working  on  plans  for  the 
elimination  of  12-hr.  tums  in  its  steel  plants  in  con- 
formity with  the  recent  announcement  of  Judge  Gary, 
as  president  of  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute. 
The  progress  which  we  shall  be  able  to  make  immedi- 
ately depends  upon  the  availability  of  additional  work- 
men required  for  changing  the  hours  of  work  at  our 
mills.  Effective  today  some  of  the  12-hr.  turns  at  some 
of  our  steel  plants  will  be  eliminated  by  substituting 
therefor  8-hr.  turns  for  some  jobs  and  10-hr.  turns  for 
others.  It  is  impossible  to  state  at  present  the  extent 
of  such  changes  or  the  number  of  workmen  affected." 


Preparing  for  the  Change  at  Cleveland 


Cleveland,  Aug.  14. — Cleveland  steel  manufactur- 
ers will  make  careful  preparations  to  abolish  the  12-hr. 
day;  in  fact  they  have  been  doing  so  for  months,  but 
then-  efforts  have  been  intensified  since  the  American 
Iron  and  Steel  Institute  made  the  definite  promise  to 
President  Harding  that  the  change  in  hours  would  be 
effected  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  change  at  Cleveland  plants  will  not  be  so  revo- 
lutionary as  might  be  supposed.  The  most  important 
company  affected  involving  the  greatest  number  of  men 
is  the  American  Steel  &  Wiie  Co.,  but  at  its  plants  few 
employees,  except  in  the  coke,  blast  funiace  and  open- 
hearth  departments,  are  working  12  hr.  In  the  bloom- 
ing mills,  for  instance,  8-hr.  shifts  are  in  effect,  and  in 
other  rolling  mills  the  men  are  on  an  8-hr,  or  10-hr. 
basis,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  connected  with  power 
plants. 

In  some  departments  of  the  American  Steel  &  Wire 
Co.  the  superintendents  are  now  ready  to  make  the 
change,  but  it  will  not  be  made  until  word  comes  from 
other  plants  of  the  Steel  Corporation.  For  example,  it 
would  not  do  to  introduce  the  8-hr.  shift  in  the  blast 
furnaces  in  Cleveland  and  not  do  so  at  Lorain,  only  20 
miles  distant,  for  instances  are  reported  in  which  men 
who  have  had  an  opportunity  to  work  the  longer  hours 
and  make  more  money  by  going  from  one  plant  to  an- 
other have  done  so.    The  Steel  Corporation,  in  introduc- 


ing the  six-day  week,  found  that  some  men  chose  to 
go  where  they  could  work  seven  days  in  order  to  make 
more   money. 

At  the  Upson  nut  plant  of  the  Bourne-Fuller  Co.  the 
8-hr.  day  was  introduced  several  years  ago.  One  of 
the  officials  of  the  company,  in  speaking  of  the  change, 
said  "it  came  about  naturally  without  friction  and  with- 
out giving  the  men  more  pay  per  hour,  and  it  has 
worked  smoothly." 

At  the  plants  of  the  McKinney  Steel  Co.  conditions 
are  similar  to  those  at  the  plants  of  the  American  Steel 
&  Wire  Co.;  that  is,  the  men  are  on  the  12-hr.  day  in 
plants  in  which  the  processes  are  continuous.  This 
company  and  the  Otis  Steel  Co.  have  given  much  study 
to  the  problem  and  are  ready  to  introduce  the  shorter 
day  at  an  early  date,  but  it  is  noteworthy  that  none  of 
the  responsible  officials  of  any  of  the  steel  plants  men- 
tioned is  willing  to  say  that  there  will  be  any  sweeping 
change  next  Thursday,  the  date  which  has  been  set  as 
the  beginning  time  for  the  change. 

The  Matter  of  "Loafing  Time" 

An  important  operating  official  among  the  steel 
plants  -when  asked  whether  he  had  been  able  to  obtain 
an  expression  of  opinion  as  to  the  attitude  of  the  men  in 
regard  to  abolishing  the  12-hr.  day  said:  "We  know  very 
little  about  how  the  men  feel.  There  was  more  or  less 
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discussion  'before  the  aiinounceiiient  of  the  change  was 
made  in  New  York,  but  since  a  definite  position  has 
been  tal^en  by  the  steel  manufacturers  the  men  have 
Icept  quiet  and  we  have  very  little  infonnation  as  to 
their  attitude." 

"Has  the  situation  as  to  labor  supply  changed  any 
lecently?" 

"Yes,  it  has  improved.  It  has  not  been  necessary  for 
us  to  keep  out  our  scouts  looking  for  men.  All  the 
men  we  have  needed  of  late  have  come  to  the  plants  and 
asked  for  work. 

"I  should  like  to  correct  one  impression  in  regard 
to  the  men  loafing  on  the  joto,"  said  this  operator  of 
long  experience  in  steel  plants.  "While  some  people 
think  that  the  12-hr.  men  are  compelled  to  work  very 
hard  all  the  time,  other  people  have  the  notion  that 
there  is  a  lot  of  loafing.  It  is  true,  of  course,  that 
common  laborers  have  long  periods  in  which  they  can 
sleep,  or  play  cards,  or  do  anything  they  want  to  do, 
but  it  is  also  true  that  most  of  the  men  around  a  steel 
plant  have  responsibilities  from  which  they  are  never 
free  while  they  are  on  duty.  Their  work  has  been  com- 
pared with  that  of  a  housewife  who  leaves  something 
on  the  stove  cooking  while  she  goes  about  other  duties, 
or  even  visits  with  the  next  door  neighbor.    That  is  not 


a  bad  comparison.  For  the  woman  has  her  cooking  on 
her  mind,  and  so  it  is  with  most  of  the  men  about  a 
blast  furnace  or  steel  plant.  They  must  be  awake,  must 
be  thinking  of  their  work,  and  must  be  ready  to  act  at 
any  time. 

"There  is  another  thing.  No  one  should  imagine 
the  men  are  not  thinking.  Many  of  them,  of  course, 
have  had  little  schooling,  but  there  are  good  minds 
among  them,  and,  after  all,  that  is  the  important  thing." 

The  subject  of  costs  is,  of  course,  a  highly  important 
one.  The  accounting  departments  of  the  steel  plants 
are  working  as  they  have  seldom  worked  before  in  en- 
deavoring to  ascertain  what  the  costs  will  be,  but  little 
that  is  definite  can  be  said  on  this  point  at  present. 

Three  Shifts  Started  in  Milwaukee  on  Monday 

The  Bay  View  works  of  the  Illinois  Steel  Co.  at 
.Milwaukee  introduced  the  8-hr.  workday  on  Aug.  13 
by  placing  the  men  in  mill  No.  29  on  a  three-shift  in- 
stead of  a  two-shift  basis.  The  change  will  be  made  in 
remaining  departments  as  rapidly  as  additional  men 
can  be  obtained  and  operating  convenience  permits. 

The  rolling  department  for  the  present  will  work  on 
a  10-hr.  basis  without  change  in  the  wage  rate. 


GERMAN  IRON  AND  STEEL  MARKET 


(Jui)tatioiis    Based    on    Pound    Sterling    to    Avoid 
Effects  of  Mark  Fluctuation 

(By   Radiogram) 

Berlin,  GEaSMANV,  Aug.  13. — Iron  and  steel  prices 
henceforth  will  vary  automatically  according  to  ex- 
change rates  between  the  mark  and  the  pound  sterling, 

[Last  week  foundi-y  iron  No.  1  was  quoted  by  the 
Pig  Iron  Association  at  26,220,000  ni.  per  mertric  ton, 
representing  $11.99  per  gross  ton,  at  45c.  per  1,000,000 
m.  Steel  ingots  were  held  by  the  Stahlbund  at  31,968,- 
000  m.  ($14.62)  ;  steel  bars  at  46,250,000  m.  (0.94c.  per 
lb.);  thin  steel  sheets  at  77,102,000  m.  (1.57c.  per  lb.).] 


legislation  now  in  contemplation  will  deal  with  the 
selection  of  immigrants  in  the  countries  where  they 
originate. 


Favors  Selection  of  Immigrants  Abroad 

Washington,  Aug.  14. — President  Goolidge  is  in 
strict  accord  with  Secretai-y  of  Labor  Davis  concerning 
the  problem  of  immigration.  This  was  made  clear 
today  at  the  White  House  following  the  first  Cabinet 
meeting  under  the   Coolidge  Administration. 

Announcement  was  made  that  the  new  Administra- 
tion would  follow  the  Harding  policies  and  emphasis 
was  laid  on  the  fact  that  this  includes  the  matter  of 
immigration.  Present  at  the  meeting  were  all  of  the 
members  of  the  Cabinet  except  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Mellon,  who  is  returning  to  the  United  States 
from  an  European  trip. 

Secretary  of  Labor  Davis  briefly  outlined  at  the 
Cabinet  meeting  his  observations  during  his  recent  trip 
in  Europe  regarding  immigration,  and  it  was  said  that 
he  returns  to  the  United  States  even  more  firmly  con- 
vinced than  previously  that  it  is  neces.^ry  in  the 
selection  of  immigrants  to  the  United  States  to  depend 
on  vises  of  American  consulates.  It  was  pointed  out 
that  President  Coolidge  strongly  approves  of  this 
suggestion  and  that  he  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  only 
legislation  concerning  immigration  at  the  next  session 
of  Congress  will  relate  to  the  revision  of  the  present 
law  providing  for  selection  abroad. 

It  was  declared  that  the  President  took  the  attitude 
that  it  is  necessary  to  obtain  a  reasonable  number  of 
immigrants,  but  that  they  must  be  of  the  very  best 
type.  It  was  pointed  out  that  the  President  considers 
it  neces.sai-y  to  obtain  labor  for  industries  in  the 
United  States,  but  that  it  is  more  fundamental  to 
••dmit  only  the  aliens  who  will  be  absorbed  into  the 
^^'^'^'st  kind  of  American  citizenship.  Secretary  Davis, 
the  as  declared,  is  prepared  to  take  up  several  plans 
.'54fating  to  immigration,  but  that  the  only  prospective 


To  Make  All  Steel  Household  Refrigerators 

A.  H.  Dillon  and  associates  of  Youngstown,  Ohio, 
have  organized  the  Metropolitan  Steel  Co.  to  manufac- 
ture all-steel  refrigerators  under  the  Walker  Vacuum 
Refrigerator  patent.  Mr.  Dillon  was  formerly  assistant 
manager  of  sales  of  the  Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Co. 
and  more  recently  president  of  the  H.  C.  Tack  Co., 
Cleveland,  which  was  sold  to  the  Atlas  Tack  Co.,  Fair- 
haven,  Conn. 

The  Metropolitan  Steel  Co.  has  purchased  a  prop- 
erty at  Mineral  Ridge,  in  Trumbull  County,  consisting 
of  a  factory  building  previously  intended  for  the  manu- 
facture of  steel  tubing.  It  reverted  to  the  Austin  Co., 
Cleveland,  the  builder,  and  was  sold  by  them.  The 
building  has  60,000  sq.  ft.  of  floor  space,  while  the 
property  contains  seven  acres,  with  railroad  frontage. 

Machinery  is  to  be  installed  to  have  the  plant  in 
operation  by  fall.  The  plant,  it  is  expected,  will  use 
about  1000  tons  monthly  of  No.  16  gage  enameling 
sheets.  The  company  is  capitalized  at  $350,000,  with  an 
Ohio  charter. 

Mr.  Dillon  is  president  of  the  company;  Sheridan 
A.  Walker,  New  York,  is  vice-president,  and  W.  F. 
Pattengell  is  secretary-treasurer.  The  officers  and 
James  I.  Stephenson  and  Sidney  E.  Anning,  both  of 
Cincinnati,  comprise  the  board  of  directors.  Mr.  Walker 
will  move  to  Youngstown  to  engage  in  the  production 
department  of  the  company.  He  is  the  inventor  of  the 
steel  vacuum  refrigerator,  designed  to  replace  wooden 
refrigerators  used  in  the  home.  He  is  a  pioneer  in 
developing  uses  of  pressed  steel  for  household  furni- 
ture and  in  passenger  coaches. 

Mr.  Pattengell  was  formerly  credit  manager  of  the 
Brier  Hill  Steel  Co.  Mr.  Anning  is  sales  representa- 
tive in  the  Cincinnati  disti-ict  for  the  Sharon  Steel  Hoop 
Co.,  while  Mr.  Stephenson  is  vice-president  of  the  Guar- 
anty Trust  Co.,  Cincinnati,  and  a  former  president  of 
the  Cincinnati  Iron  &  Steel  Co. 


Net  earnings  of  the  Class  I  railroads  for  the  fii-st 
six  months  of  the  year  are  reported  by  the  American 
Railway  Association  at  $443,912,000,  or  at  the  annual 
rate  of  5.64  per  cent  on  their  tentative  valuation.  This 
compares  with  $349,069,000,  or  at  the  rate  of  4.53  per 
cent,  for  the  first  half  of  1922.  The  earnings  are  not 
evenly  distributed,  the  New  England  district  showing 
only  1.26  per  cent,  while  the  Great  Lakes  district  shows 
6.53  per  cent.  The  others  are  between  these  two  ex- 
tremes. 


Making  Steel  Castings  Tough  as  Forgings 


Preliminary'     Treatment 
Austenite  Essential  to 

ing  Elements  May  Be  Used  to  Advantage 


to     Produce    Homogeneity 
deal  Metal  Structure — Alloy- 


BY  L.  R.   MANN 


IT  is  a  common  belief  among  users  of  steel  that  where 
strength  and  toughness  are  requirements,  the  metal 
must  be  subjected  to  mechanical  work  previous  to 
final  heat  treatment.  In  pursuance  of  this  belief,  the 
history  of  some  such  common  part  as  an  automobile 
crankshaft  from  the  time  the  metal  leaves  the  steel- 
making  furnace  to  the  time  when  it  is  ready  for  the 
machinist  is  a  long  and  expensive  one,  whereas,  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  the  steel  may  be  poured  directly 
from  the  furnace  into  molds  giving  it  its  final  shape. 
Then,  by  proper  heat  treatment,  properties  may  be 
imparted  to  the  metal  which  are  comparable  to  those 
found  in  the  best  forged  steels. 

A  preliminary  requirement  for  such  high-grade  cast- 
ings is  the  pouring  into  the  molds  of  "dead,"  or  thor- 


richer  in  Z.  Now,  should  diffusion  take  place  with  in- 
finite rapidity  from  the  outer  region  of  higher  Z  concen- 
tration toward  the  center,  the  difference  in  concen- 
tration between  succeeding  layers  will  disappear,  and 
the  line  CF  will  at  all  times  represent  the  composition 
of  the  entire  solid  portion.  When  t'"  is  reached,  the 
composition  of  the  solid  separating  coincides  with  the 
alloy  composition,  and  the  entire  mass  is  solid. 

Diffusion  in  a  solid  actually  takes  place,  however, 
far  too  slowly  to  have  the  above  ideal  condition  even 
approached  in  practice. 

Diffusion  acts  just  rapidly  enough  so  that  the  nu- 
cleus of  composition  C  becomes  slowly  enriched  in  Z, 
its  composition  following  the  line  CK  as  the  tempera- 
ture falls.     CF  at  any  time  represents  at  any  temper- 


Fig.  1  (Left)  Any  Binary 
AJloy  in  WTiich  the  Com- 
ponents Are  Soluble  in  All 
Proportions  in  Both  Liquid 
and    Solid    States 


Fig.    2    (Right)    Iron-Carbon 
Constitution   Diagram 


oughly  deoxidized,  steel.  For  this  reason  the  steel 
should  be  made,  or  at  least  finished,  in  the  electric  fur- 
nace. Such  steel  has  approximately  the  same  specific 
gravity  as  forged  steel,  so  any  superior  qualities  that 
may  be  found  in  the  latter  must  be  due  to  more  suitable 
internal  structure.  Hot  work  followed  by  proper  heat 
treatment  gives  to  medium  carbon  steel  a  very  fine- 
grained structure,  and  tiny  particles  of  ferrite  embedded 
in  the  sorbite  matrix  are  completely  isolated  by  the 
sorbite.  In  an  untreated  casting  this  weak  ferrite  is 
found  in  a  network,  or  at  least  in  a  broken  reticule. 
Subjected  to  ordinary  treatment,  this  network  is  only 
slightly  affected  and  remains  in  sufficient  degree  to 
differentiate  cast  steels  physically  from  forged  steels. 

For  a  long  time  this  was  accepted  as  an  unchange- 
able condition  and  no  inquiry  was  made  into  the  causes 
underlying  the  manner  of  ferrite  separation.  Recent 
theory,  tested  by  experiment,  is  that  the  course  of  sec- 
ondary crystallization  of  the  ferrite,  as  the  tempera- 
ture falls  through  the  critical  range,  depends  on  the 
degree  of  homogeneity  existing  in  the  austenite  from 
which  this  separation  takes  place.  A  preliminary  treat- 
ment to  bring  about  homogeneity  in  the  austenite  is 
therefore  necessary  to  obtain  an  ideal  structure  in  cast 
metal.  To  show  why  the  austenite  lacks  homogeneity, 
the  course  of  cooling  in  an  alloy  of  the  solid  solution 
type  will  be  traced. 

Consider  XZ  (Fig.  1)  any  binary  alloy  in  which  the 
components  are  soluble  in  all  proportions  in  both  liquid 
and  solid  states.  Now  an  alloy  of  compositin  B,  being 
completely  molten  at  temperature  t,  on  cooling  to  t' 
starts  to  separate  out  crystals  of  composition  C.  On 
cooling,  the  composition  of  the  solid  separating  out  fol- 
lows the  solidus  line  CF,  so  that  at  temperature  i"  the 
separating  solid  is  of  composition  N.  Thus  the  nu- 
cleus, of  composition  C,  is  the  center  of  a  crystal  con- 
sisting   of    layers    XZ    solid    solution,    ever    becoming 


ature  only  the  composition  of  the  surface  of  the  crystal. 
Line  CL  follows  the  average  composition  of  the  crystal 
and,  as  the  average  composition  of  solid  separating  out 
reaches  the  alloy  composition,  final  solidification  occurs 
at  temperature  t"" .  The  mass  then  consists  of  crystals 
whose  internal  composition  varies  from  composition  C 
at  the  nucleus  to  F'  at  the  periphery. 

Throughout  the  range  of  steel  composition  and  above 
critical  temperatures,  the  iron-carbon  diagram  is  of  the 
solid  solution  type,  in  which  cooling  occurs  as  above 
described.  As  a  result  the  austenitic  crystals  making 
up  the  mass  vary  individually  in  composition  from  a  low 
carbon  nucleus  to  a  periphery  high  in  carbon.  The 
importance  of  this  fact  lies  in  the  resulting  effect  on 
the  manner  of  separation  of  the  ferrite  as  the  temper- 
ature descends  through  the  critical   range. 

Reference  to  the  iron-carbon  constitution  diagram 
(Fig.  2),  shows  that  through  the  upper  range  of  pri- 
mary crystallization  a  condition  occurs  just  as  explained 
in  detail  regarding  the  solid  solution  alloy  XZ.  As  a 
result,  at  temperature  t  the  austenite  consists  of  crys- 
tals having  a  low  carbon  nucleus  of  composition  C 
and  a  higher  carbon  periphery  of  composition  F' .  At 
an  ordinary  rate  of  cooling,  diffusion  has  time  to  lessen 
this  difference  of  composition  very  little,  so  that  the 
low  carbon  nucleus  reaches  temperature  t'  at  which 
ferrite  starts  to  separate  out  some  time  before  the 
periphery  reaches  the  temperature  of  ferrite  separation 
(f").  Thus  the  nucleus  of  primary  crystal  determines 
the  nucleus  of  a  ferrite  crystal,  and  the  ferrite  congre- 
gates around  a  predetermined  number  of  centers.  The 
result  is  that  ferrite  accumulates  in  masses  which  touch 
in  many  places  and  form  a  ferrite  network. 

Considering  a  hypothetical  case,  assume  now  that 
the  austenite  is  perfectly  homogeneous.  The  temper- 
ature of  first  ferrite  separation  is  then  reached  by  the 
entire  mass  at  the  same  instant.  A  multitude  of  nuclei 
then  form  throughout  the  mass  and,  in  the  resulting 
structure,  tiny  ferrite  crystals  will  be  uniformly  dis- 
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tributed.  Steel  of  such  structure  has,  in  the  highest 
degree,  the  qualities  of  strength,  ductility  and  shock 
resistance. 

Although  a  perfectly  homogeneous  austenite  can 
never  be  completely  realized  in  practice,  such  a  close 
approximation  may  be  obtained  as  to  produce  in  cast 
steels  a  structure  similar  to  that  found  in  forgings. 
The  necessary  treatment  consists  of  subjecting  the  steel 
to  a  temperature  considerably  above  the  critical  range 
for  a  time  long  enough  to  permit  the  process  of  dif- 
fusion approximately  to  equalize  the  composition.  The 
steel  should  then  be  cooled  slowly  to  a  temperature  just 
above  the  critical  range.  A  rapid  cooling  through  the 
critical  range  then  supplements  the  effect  of  the  homo- 
geneity treatment  in  bringing  about  the  dispersion  of 
the  ferrite. 

Quenching  leaves  the  metal  in  a  state  of  internal 
strain  and  a  reheating  or  "drawing"  is  necessary  to 
eliminate  this.  The  structure  of  the  eutectoid  matrix 
is  a  function  of  the  temperature  at  which  this  final 
operation  is  carried  on  and,  in  order  that  the  eutectoid 
may  consist  of  sorbite  (unresolved  pearlite),  the  "draw- 
ing" should  be  at  a  temperature  of  550  deg.  C.  (1022 
deg.  Fahr.). 

In  a  steel  of  0.3  per  cent  carbon  content,  the  ferrite 
is  agglomerated  in  large  crystals  forming  a  practically 
continuous  network.  As  ferrite  has  a  tensile  strength 
of  only  36,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  it  is  no  wonder  that  such 
steel  has  inferior  qualities.  The  properties  of  a  0.3 
per  cent  carbon  steel  in  such  condition  are  about  as 
follows: 

Tensile   strength 65.000  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

Elastic    limit 35.000  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

Elongation    12  per  cent 

Reduction   of  area 5  per  cent 

Heat  Treatment  to  Reduce  Grain  Size 

The  impact  test,  the  importance  of  which  is  gen- 
erally underestimated,  shows  very  low  shock  resistance 
for  such  a  steel. 

An  ordinary  method  of  heat  treatment  in  the  steel 
foundry  is  simply  to  heat  the  castings  to  a  tempera- 
ture slightly  above  the  critical  range,  and  allow  them 
to  cool  slowly.  It  is  a  common  belief  that  such  treat- 
ment reduces  the  grain  size  and  is  of  considerable 
benefit.  The  austenite  from  which  the  second  separa- 
tion of  ferrite  takes  place  is  substantially  unaltered 
from  its  original  condition,  and  it  is  hard  to  see  why 
this  treatment  should  be  of  material  benefit,  aside  from 
a  tendency  to  lessen  internal  strains  incurred  during 
first  cooling.  Even  when  the  steel  is  quenched  in  oil 
after  such  treatment,  there  is  little  alteration  of  the 
original  ferrite  network.  Average  figures  for  a  steel 
subjected  to  such  treatment  follow: 

:  Tensile   strength 67,000  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

Elastic    limit 38,000  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

Elongation    15  per  cent 

Reduction   of  area 10  per  cent 

The  impact  resistance  is  also  slightly  increased. 

It  becomes  evident  that  ordinary  treatment  does 
not  give  to  cast  steel  properties  comparable  to  those 
of  good  forged  steels,  and  in  the  large  interlocking 
grains  of  ferrite  can  be  seen  the  reason. 

Striking  structural  changes  are  brought  about  as 
a  result  of  obtaining  homogeneity  in  the  austenite.  In 
a  preliminary  treatment,  which  has  been  only  partially 
effective,  the  steel  was  held  for  5  hr.  at  900  deg.  C. 
(1652  deg.  Fahr.).  One  specimen  was  furnace  cooled, 
enough  power  having  been  left  on  so  that  the  descent 
through  the  critical  range  required  2  hr.  The  ferrite 
grains  were  still  rather  large,  but  the  treatment  re- 
sulted in  their  independence  and  random  placing.  The 
other  specimen  was  oil  quenched  through  the  critical 
range.  The  grain  size  was  well  reduced,  but  the  effect 
of  insufficient  homogeneity  in  the  austenite  was  still  to 
be  seen  in  the  tendency  of  the  ferrite  to  localize  in 
distinct  areas. 

But  in  a  homogeneity  treatment  as  stringent  as 
would  be  expedient  in  practice,  both  specimens  were 
heated  7  hr.  at  950  deg.  C.  (1742  deg.  Fahr.).  One 
specimen  was  slowly  cooled  and,  although  the  ferrite 
thus  had  opportunity  to  dispose  itself  at  will,  it  was 
found  well  distributed  and  the  grains  reduced  in  size 
and  independent.  When  the  other  specimen  was 
quenched  in  oil,  after   a  sufficient  preliminary   treat- 


ment, all  traces  of  continuity  in  the  ferrite  disappeared 
and  the  grain  size  became  minute.  The  structure  cor- 
responds to  that  of  the  best  forged  steels.  In  testing 
cast  steels  of  similar  carbon  content,  Giolliti  showed 
the  following  properties  to  be  obtainable  with  such 
methods   of  treatment. 

Tensile   strength 90,000  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

Elastic  limit 63,000  lb.  per  sq.in. 

Elongation     24  per  cent 

Reduction    of   area 40  per  cent 

He  also  obtained  a  tensile  impact  resistance  of  135 
kg-m.  as  compared  to  132  kg-m.  in  a  properly  treated 
forging  of  the  same  carbon  content. 

The  steel  foundry  is  in  no  way  limited  to  the  use  of 
plain  carbon  steels  in  making  castings.  Alloying  ele- 
ments can  be  used  with  as  great  beneficial  effects  as  in 
forgings.  An  alloy  with  from  2  to  3  per  cent  nickel, 
properly  heat  treated,  shows  properties  about  the  same 
as  a  forged  nickel  steel.  The  same  general  considera- 
tions apply  in  the  heat  treatment  of  nickel  steel  as  in 
the  heat  treatment  of  plain  carbon  steel.  The  effect  of 
the  alloying  element  is  twofold:  In  solution  in  the  fer- 
rite it  strengthens  that  element;  it  also  tends  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  ferrite  nuclei  appearing  as  the 
metal,  on  cooling,  reaches  the  critical  range. 


JULY  STEEL  OUTPUT 

Dailv  Rate  3,500  Tons  Less  Than  in  June — Year's 
Rate  About  43,725,000  Tons 

A  new  low  record  for  the  year  in  steel  ingot  pro- 
duction was  registered  in  July,  the  daily  rate  having 
been  about  140,600  tons,  a  decline  of  about  3500  tons 
per   day  from  June. 

According  to  statistics  gathered  by  the  American 
Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  the  July  production  of  com- 
panies which  made  95.35  per  cent  of  the  country's  total 
was  3,352,474  gross  tons.  This  means  a  total  for  the 
country  of  3,515,966  tons  or  140,639  tons  per  day  for 
the  25  working  days.  This  is  a  decline  of  about  17,100 
tons  per  day  from  the  peak  in  April.  The  tables  fol- 
low, in  gross  tons: 

Monthly  Production  of  Steel  Ingots,  January,  1922,  to  Decem- 
ber, 1922.     Reported  by  companies  which  made  84.15  per 
cent  of  the  Steel  Ingot  Production  »n  1922 

Calculated      Approxl- 

Monthly      mate  Daily 
Production    Production 
Months.      Open-  All  All  All 

1922        nearth      Bessemer       Other     Companies  Companies 
Jan.   .    1,260.809        331,851  822        1.891,857  72,764 

Feb.   .    1,395.835        348.571  616       2.071,772  86,324 

March  1.918,570        451.386  795        2,814.667        104,247 

April.  1.997,465  445.939  1,109  2.902.240  116.090 
May.  2,214,774  494.893  1.474  3,218,794  119,215 
June.  2.143.708  487.851  2,918  3.127.775  120,299 
July  2.020.572  464.047  2,485  2,952,806  118,112 
Aug..    1,807.310        404.379        2.893        2,629.256  97,380 

Sept.  1.911.147  460,127  2.505  2,818.261  108,395 
Oct..  2,352,207  518,010  2,198  3,410.265  131,164 
Nov..  2.360,903  525.945  2.449  3.430.309  131,935 
Dec.     2,241,104        536,214        2,572        3,300.416        132,017 


Total. 23.624,404 

5.469.213 

22,836 

34,568.418 

111.511 

Monthly  Production   of  Steel 

Ingots. 

January.   1923.   to   July 

1923.    Reported  for  1923  by  companies  which  made  95.35 

per  cent  of  the  Steel  Ingot  Production  in 

1923 

Calculated 

Approxi- 

Monthly 

mate  Daily 

Production 

Production 

Months.      Open- 

All 

AH 

All 

1923         hearth 

Bessemer 

Other 

Companies 

Companies 

Jan.     2.906.892 

728.270 

9.467 

3.822.369 

141,569 

Feb.     2.613.564 

669.903 

10.797 

3,454.918 

143,955 

Mar.   3.046.309 

799,525 

12.841 

4.046.854 

772.485 

13.933 

3.944,412 

157,776 

May.  3. 136.558 

847.418 

16.719 

4,195.800 

155,400 

June    2.821.239 

737.845 

15,483 

3.748,890 

144.188 

July    2.660.094 

680,884 

11,496 

3,515.966 

140.639 

7  Mos.  20.159.233 

3.236.330 

90.736 

26.729,209 

147,675 

Preliminary  estimates  by  the  United  States  Geo-- 
logical  Survey  place  the  world's  1922  output  of  coal 
at  1,208,000,000  metric  tons,  of  which  the  United 
States  produced  417,646,000  tons,  or  34.6  per  cent. 
This  compares  with  1,136,000,000  tons,  459,392,000  tons 
and  40.4  per  cent,  in  1921.  In  1918  the  United  States  f 
produced  46.4  per  cent  of  the  total  of  1,331,000,000  } 
tons.  li 
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RAILROAD  OPERATING  SITUATION 

H.-iivy  Tn.ni<:  Well  Haiullc.l,  hul   Appral   In  l.rv.l 
OIV  Peaks  of  Fall 

Washington,  Aug.  14. — Appeal  is  being  made  to 
shippers  and  consumers,  by  the  car  service  division  of 
the  American  Railway  Association,  to  continue  and 
augment  during  the  next  30  days  their  efforts  to  level 
off  the  peak  of  shipments  during  the  coming  fall.  This 
is  one  of  the  many  steps  being  taken  by  the  railroads  to 
avoid  car  shortage,  and  reports  coming  to  Washington 
indicate  that  the  iron  and  steel  industry  is  lending  its 
cooperation  to  the  fullest  extent.  The  showing  being 
made  by  the  raih-oads,  both  from  a  point  of  net  earn- 
ings and  expediting  of  freight,  is  a  source  of  gratifica- 
tion to  officials  in  Washington,  who  are  looking  for- 
ward to  a  similarly  facilitated  movement  in  agricul- 
tural products.  There  is  a  growing  belief  that,  barring 
unforeseen  labor  trouble  and  unusually  bad  weather 
conditions,  the  railroads  will  handle  the  transportation 
problem  this  fall  and  winter  with  more  than  ordinary 
smoothness,  and  with  comparatively  little  or  no  incon- 
venience to  industry.  Should  this  eventuate,  it  has 
been  pointed  out,  it  will  have  a  far-reaching  effect  on 
the  railroads  and  the  shipping  community  as  a  whole, 
especially  the   agricultural   interests. 

As  is  well  known,  all  sorts  of  radical  railroad  legis- 
lation will  be  introduced  at  the  next  session  of  Con- 
gress but,  if  the  railroads  continue  their  present  good 


showing  in  handling  traffic  and  in  netting  fair  returns, 
it  is  believed  this  will  be  the  best  possible  specific  to 
check  railroad  agitation  by  radicals  in  Congress.  It 
is,  of  course,  well  known  that  President  Coolidge  would 
not  approve  radical  legislation  and  that  his  veto  power 
could  prevent  its  enactment  even  in  case  such  legisla- 
tion passed  Congress,  although  this  in  itself  is  not  con- 
sidered probable.  Rather  the  apprehension  shown  re- 
lates to  agitation  and  not  to  the  likelihood  of  the  pas- 
sage of  any  wild  legislation  providing  for  Government 
ownership  or  operation  of  railroads,  or  other  unsound 
proposals. 

On  July  31,  the  railroads  had  76,453  surplus  freight 
cars  in  good  repair  and  immediately  available  for  ser- 
vice, despite  the  record  number  of  cars  (1,041,044) 
loaded  during  the  week  ended  July  28.  The  total  num- 
ber of  surplus  freight  cars  on  July  31  was  a  decrease 
of  3257  compared  with  the  number  on  July  22.  Of  the 
total  on  the  former  date,  57,831  were  box  cars  and  G547 
coal  cars.  At  the  same  time,  shortage  in  box  cars 
totaled  9579,  an  increase  since  July  22  of  1679.  The 
majority  of  the  box  cars  shown  as  surplus  are  being 
held  in  the  grain  originating  territories  and  will  be 
used  within  the  next  two  or  three  weeks  as  the  grain 
movement  becomes  heavier.  It  is  pointed  out  that  the 
fact  that  there  is  no  appreciable  car  shortage  today 
should  not  serve  as  a  basis  for  lessening  efforts  to  move 
as  much  freight  as  possible  before  the  fall  period.  The 
volume  of  traffic  being  handled  is  far  in  excess  of  that 
tonnage  which  it  was  anticipated  would  be  offered  the 
railroads. 


Transverse   Fissures   in   Rails   Held   Respon- 
sible for  Accident 

Washington,  Aug.  14. — ^In  a  report  announced  to- 
day by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  concern- 
ing the  derailment  of  a  passenger  train  on  July  13  on 
the  Southern  Railway  at  Larkinsville,  Ala.,  the  acci- 
dent is  attributed  to  a  broken  rail.  The  report  of  the 
bureau  of  safety  of  the  commission  says  that  examina- 
tion of  the  rail  showed  that  its  failure  was  due  to  the 
presence  of  transverse  fissures,  these  being  discovered 
at  four  or  five  points  at  which  the  rail  was  fractured. 
The  prevalence  of  the  transverse  fissures  is  attributed 
to  the  effect  of  the  wheel  loads  introducing  internal 
strains  of  tension  in  the  head,  which  culminated  in  rup- 
ture of  the  rail  in  each  of  the  several  places  where 
transverse  fissures  were  disclosed.  Tests  showed,  how- 
ever, it  is  stated,  that  the  quality  of  the  steel  was 
good.  The  track  where  the  accident  occurred  was  laid 
with    75-lb.   rails. 


Petition   for  Refund   of  Freight   Charges  on 
Ore 

Washington,  Aug.  14. — Iron  ore  interests  have  pe- 
titioned the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  for  a 
refund  of  charges  collected  under  rates  that  were  ad- 
vanced while  a  former  complaint  in  the  so-called  Adri- 
atic Mining  Co.  case  was  pending.  It  will  be  i-ecalled 
that  the  railroads  in  1921  made  an  increase  of  15  per 
cent  in  rates  from  the  Gogebic  and  Marquette  Ranges  to 
Lake  Superior  ports.  While  the  increases  were  pro- 
tested the  commission  allowed  them  to  go  into  effect 
but  declared  that  its  failure  to  suspend  the  rates  was 
not  an  approval  of  the  schedules. 

Subsequently,  the  iron  ore  interests  filed  complaint 
against  the  rates  and  the  applicants  pointed  out  that 
in  a  supplementary  complaint  they  asked  for  the  keep- 
ing of  an  account  of  payments  made  under  the  in- 
creased rates  and  an  order  requiring  refunds.  It  was 
stated  also  that  at  the  hearing  in  Chicago  they  form- 
ally moved  for  an  order,  but  upon  assurance  from  the 
defendants  that  the  keeping  of  accounts  was  unneces- 
sary, the  motion  was  withdrawn. 

In  its  decision  on  the  formal  case  the  applicants 
point  out,  the  commission  said,  that  the  increases  were 
not  warranted  for  the  future  and  made  an  order  requir- 


ing the  rates  to  be  reduced  not  later  than  June  1,  1923, 
and  that  the  order  was  complied  with  on  May  15-  of 
the  present  year. 

It  is  maintained  that  it  is  against  the  law  to  per- 
mit the  railroads  to  retain  the  portions  of  the  1921  in- 
creases which  were  disapproved  by  the  commission. 


Steel  from  Illinois-Missouri  Raw  Materials 

The  monthly  publication  of  the  St.  Louis  Coke  & 
Iron  Co.,  Granite  City,  111.,  Coke  Breeze,  notes  that  on 
July  21  the  company  delivered  to  the  National  Enamel- 
ing &  Stamping  Co.'s  steel  department  the  first  basic 
pig  iron  made  from  materials  all  mined  and  shipped 
within  a  100-mile  radius  of  the  Granite  City  and  St. 
Louis  industrial  district.  A  half-tone  illustration  is 
given  of  the  first  plate  rolled  in  the  new  plate  mill  of 
the  National  Enameling  &  Stamping  Co.  The  pig  iron 
from  which  the  steel  was  made  for  this  plate  represents 
the  use  of  100  per  cent  Illinois  coal  and  100  per  cent 
Missouri  ore. 

An  important  factor  in  the  operations  of  the  St. 
Louis  Coke  &  Iron  Co.  is  the  new  development  under  the 
direction  of  Leonard  A.  Busby,  Chicago,  at  the  historic 
Iron  Mountain,  Mo.,  mine.  A  concentrating  plant  has 
been  built  which  is  expected  to  have  a  daily  output  of 
1000  tons  of  concentrates  by  Sept.  1,  and  ultimately  a 
daily  output  of  2000  tons.  A  new  shaft  has  been  sunk 
to  a  depth  of  329  ft.,  and  most  of  the  development  work 
now  under  way  is  in  ore. 


Pacific  Coast  Steel  Co.  Expansion 

Negotiations  are  under  way  which  will  result  in 
due  time  in  a  very  considerable  expansion  of  the  op- 
erations of  the  Pacific  Coast  Steel  Co.,  San  Francisco. 
The  building  of  a  modern  blast  furnace  is  included 
and  sites  have  been  under  consideration,  the  choice 
being  between  South  San  Francisco  and  Long  Beach, 
Cal.  The  city  council  of  Long  Beach  has  agreed  to 
improve  the  harbor  there  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  steel  company,  in  case  that  district  is  selected. 
A  statement  made  at  San  Francisco  last  week  by  D. 
E.  McLaughlin,  vice-president  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Steel 
Co.,  indicated  that  several  sites  ai-e  in  view  for  the  new 
blast  furnace,  and  that  the  new  construction  proposed 
by  the  company  would  ultimately  require  an  outlay  of 
more  than   $15,000,000. 


Iron    and    Steel    Markets 


STARTING  ON  SHORT  DAY 


Added  Cost  Not  Yet  a  Market  Factor 

Rail   Prices   Continue   on    1924   Contracts — 
Steel  Output  Less 

The  change  to  the  shorter  workday  that  will 
be  made  this  week  at  various  Central  Western 
iron  and  steel  plants  has  had  no  traceable  effect 
on  orders  or  prices.  Buyers  show  much  interest 
in  the  new  regime,  particularly  in  the  extent  to 
which  men  can  be  had  for  the  third  shift  because 
of  lessened  demand  for  steel.  This  factor  cannot 
be  measured  today. 

There  is  a  similar  lack  of  definite  data  on  the 
increase  in  cost  due  to  the  employment  of  more 
men  for  a  given  output,  but  where  detailed  figures 
have  been  attempted  they  indicate  that  some  esti- 
mates of  the  added  cost  have  been  high. 

While  the  larger  companies  lead  oif  in  abol- 
ishing the  12-hour  day,  a  good  many  of  the 
smaller  producers  have  made  no  plans.  For  some 
time  their  costs  will  be  unchanged,  and  this  is  a 
competitive  factor  yet  to  be  measured. 

August  started  out  with  signs  here  and  there 
of  renewed  buying  of  finished  steel,  but  last  week's 
observances  brought  quiet  and  thus  far  in  the  new 
week  the  demand  has  been  for  small  amounts  for 
specific  purposes  and  for  early  delivery. 

Encouragement  is  found  in  the  volume  of  steel 
the  railroads  are  taking  for  repair  work  and  in 
the  rail  inquiries  soon  to  come  out  for  1924.  At 
Chicago  pending  business  amounts  to  90,000  tons, 
including  50,000  tons  for  the  Norfolk  &  Western 
and  a  smaller  tonnage  for  the  Erie.  Southwestern 
roads  that  were  not  e.xpected  to  buy  are  also 
figuring,  the  Waba.sh  wanting  10,000  tons. 

The  present  rail  price  will  apply  on  rails  or- 
dered for  first  quarter  delivery,  but  the  basis  for 
second  quarter  contracts  may  not  be  fixed  until 
late  in  the  year. 

Western  steel  plants  apparently  have  the  larg- 
est forward  bookings  on  the  heavier  products. 
Youngstown  and  Pittsburgh  plate,  shape  and  bar 
mills,  generally  speaking,  can  make  earlier  de- 
liveries than  those  at  Chicago,  while  in  plates 
particularly  some  Eastern  mills  could  ship  within 
a  week  or  two. 

The  Steel  Corporation's  operating  rate  holds 
close  to  90  per  cent,  with  the  prospect  of  maintain- 
ing that  scale  into  the  fall.  The  larger  indepen- 
dents are  nearer  80  per  cent,  while  companies  whose 
main  output  is  one  or  two  lines  are  at  a  somewhat 
less  rate.  Blast  furnace  shutdowns  continue,  and 
steel  ingot  output  is  at  a  le.ss  rate  than  in  July. 

Prices  of  all  forms  of  finished  steel  are  substan- 
tially those  of  recent  weeks.  At  Buffalo  plates  for 
Canada  sold  at  $2  a  ton  under  the  2.50c.  basis  and 


at  Pittsburgh  a  similar  and  usual  concession  was 
made  on  plates  for  a  car  plant. 

In  the  fabricated  steel  field  the  long-expected 
buying  of  bridges  is  still  awaited.  Municipal  and 
other  public  work  is  likewise  in  small  volume.  Of 
the  16,200  tons  of  awards,  barely  1300  tons  was  for 
public  undertakings  and  railroads  did  not  figure  in 
any. 

Sales  of  25,000  tons  of  pig  iron  are  reported  at 
Cleveland,  chiefly  foundry  and  malleable,  and  of 
15,000  tons  at  Buffalo.  In  other  districts  there 
was  a  quieting  down  after  recent  activity.  Prices 
showed  no  further  decline,  but  it  is  not  yet  certain 
that  merchant  pig  iron  output  has  been  cut  down 
to  the  current  rate  of  consumption.  Foundry 
operations  are  quite  well  maintained  in  most  dis- 
tricts, particularly  in  the  East. 

The  report  of  recent  buying  of  British  pig 
iron  for  use  in  pipe  works  on  the  Eastern  sea- 
board is  without  details  except  that  the  delivered 
price  was  close  to  $26.  For  several  months 
British  prices  have  not  been  competitive  here. 

A  slight  turn  has  come  in  the  scrap  market, 
which  will  be  watched  for  its  bearing  on  pig  iron. 
At  Pittsburgh  open-hearth  grades  are  $1  a  ton 
higher.  Coke,  which  for  several  months  has  kept 
pace  with  the  decline  in  pig  iron  and  scrap,  shows 
more  steadiness  this  week  than  at  any  time  since 
April. 

The  Imperial  Government  Railways  of  Japan  are 
in  the  market  for  11,000  tons  of  60-lb.  and  75-lb. 
rails,  with  splice  bars.  A  Belgian  rail  mill,  which 
recently  took  a  Japanese  order  at  a  low  price,  has 
now  sold  10,000  tons  to  Argentina. 

Welsh  tin  plate  mills  have  sold  several  hundred 
thousand  boxes  of  tin  plate  to  the  Far  East  for 
September-October  delivery.  July  iron  and  steel 
exports  from  Great  Britain  were  the  smallest  for 
the  year  at  307,000  tons,  against  373,000  tons  in 
June. 

For  the  first  time  since  early  June  there  is  no 
change  this  week  in  either  The  Iron  Age  composite 
price  of  finished  steel  or  the  pig  iron  composite. 
Steel  remains  at  2.775c.  per  lb.  for  the  fourth  suc- 
cessive week,  while  pig  iron  is  $24.79  per  gross 
ton. 


Pittsburgh 

Steel    Orders    Behind    Shipments — Stronger 

Tone  in  Pig  Iron — Scrap  Higher 

Pittsburgh,  Aug.  14. — Elimination  of  the  1'2-hr. 
work  day  in  the  steel  industry,  to  be  inaugurated  this 
week  by  the  Steel  Corporation  subsidiaries,  now  claims 
the  attention  of  the  trade  for  its  probable  effect  upon 
output  and  prices.  It  is  generally  held  that  the  change 
means  a  lower  rate  of  production  and  higher  costs, 
since  the  creation  of  an  extra  crew  of  workmen  will  be 
possible  in  many  cases  only  by  the  closing  down  of 
some  producing  units.  The  actual  increase  in  costs, 
however,  can  hardly  be  ascertained  until  the  plant  is 
in  full  operation  and  has  been  given  a  fair  test,  and 
such  is  not  immediately  possible  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  only  a  few  of  the  independent  steel  companies  in 
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A  (Comparison  ol"  Prices 

Advances  Over  the  I'revioiis  Week  in   Heavy  Type,  Declines  in   Italics 
At   date,   one   week,   one   month,   anil   one   year   previous 

For  Early  Deliv«'ry 


PlR   Iron,  ivi-  ii.i.K«  Tom: 

Aug.  14 
1»23 

^^l 

July  17, 
1923 

Aug.  15, 
1922 

Sheets,  Nails  and  Wire, 

'M'^1*' 

Aug.  7,  July  17, 
1923         1923 

^T92'2^' 

No.    2S..    PhllaUelphiat..  . 
No.   2.   Valley  furnaccf.  . 
No.   2,   Southern,    Oin'tit. 

.$25.76 

as.oo 

.     gJ.BS 

28.05 

$27.56 

$33.14 
30.00 
24.05 

Per  Lb.  to  Large  Buyers: 
Sheets,  black.  No.  28,  P'gh 

Cents 
3.75 

Cents 
3.75 

Cents 
3.85 

Cents 
3.15 

No.    2.    Birmineham.    Ala 

t   24.00 

24.00 

25.00 

19.50 

Sheets,  galv.,  No.  28.   P'gl 

5.00 

5.00 

5.00 

4.15 

No.  2  foundry,  Chicago*. 

.    27.00 

27.00 

28.00 

30.00 

ShcetB,  blue  an'l'd,   9  &   10 

3.00 

3.00 

3.00 

2.40 

H.isi.-.    (l.-r<i.    cnstern    Pa..    25.00 

K.r'.      y.iU.v    ftu-nace 24.50 

\     "        !■'    ■.   del.   l"g;h   28.26 

25.00 

itit 

26.50 
25.00 
28.26 

27.25 
26.00 
28.76 

Wire    nails,    Pittsburgh... 
Plain  wire,  Pittsburgh... 

3.00 

2.75 

3.00 

2.75 

3.00 

2.75 

2.40 
2.25 

u    !l.    .!.i.       -■ ;it;o«     .... 

.    27.00 

27.00 

28.00 

30.00 

Barbed  wire,  galv.,  P'gh.. 

3.80 

3.80 

3.80 

3.05 

.    24.50 

24.50 

25.50 

28.00 

Tin  plate,  100-lb.  box,  P'gh 

$5.50 

$5.50 

$5.50 

$4.75 

1  ;>  I V    i-i  !-■,.  .    I'liisburgh.  . 

.    25.76 

25.76 

26.26 

30.00 

I..   S,   c-hai\'c.al,    Chicago.  . 
KeniitManeaiiise,    furnace 

■.AHl 

32.15 
117.50 

36.65 

117.50 

33.15 
67.50 

Old   Material,  Per  Gross  Ton : 

Rails.  Billets.  Etc..       t\m 

Carwheels,    Chicago    

$19.50 

$19.50 

$20.60 

$20.50 

aro.ss  Ton: 

Carwheels.  Philadelphia  . . 

20.00 

20.00 

20.00 

17.50 

■  '  :■    ...ii-,  ■„  .(w, 11 

.$43.00 

$43.00 

$43.00 

$40.00 

Heavy   steel  scrap,   P'gh.. 

18.00 

17.00 

18.00 

17.50 

';  1    t'"l''.'    1 ''."i','';''.h"' 

.    42.50 
.    42.50 
.    42.50 

42.50 
42.50 
42.50 

42.50 
42.50 
42.50 

35.00 
35.00 
35.00 

Heavy  steel  scrap.  Phila.. 
Heavy  steel  scrap,  Ch'go .  . 

Kt.OO 

16.00 

15.50 
16.00 

16.50 
17.00 

15.00 
15.75 

]■■..'  ■  M"'  l.ill,  1        li  1^,     'l  "i; 

h   47.50 

47.50 

47.50 

40.00 

No.   1   cast.   Pittsburgh 

ai.so 

20.00 

21.00 

19.00 

O.-lK     billets.     IMiila 

.    47.67 

47.67 

47.67 

42.67 

No.  1  cast,  Philadelphia.. 

20.00 

20.00 

21.50 

19.00 

Wire   rods,   Pittsburgh . . . 

.    51.00 

51.00 

51.00 

42.00 

No.  1  cast,  Ch'go  (net  ton) 

11.50 

18.50 

19.00 

18.50 

Skelp.  gr.  .steel.   P'gh,  lb. 

Cents 
2.40 

^1.^0^ 

Cents 
2.40 

%%' 

No.   1    Rli.    wrot..  Phila... 

18.00 

18.00 

18.00 

18.00 

Light    rails   at    mill 

2.25 

2.25 

1.90 

No.  1  RR.  wrot.,  Ch'go  (net) 

14.00 

14.00 

14.50 

14.50 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel. 

Coke,  Connellsville,      ler 

Net  To) 

at  Ovei 

Per  r.b.  to  Large  Buyers: 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Furnace    coke,    in-ompt .  .  . 

$4.50 

$4.50 

$4.50 

$14.00 

Iron   bars.    Philadelphia.  . 

.      2.67 
.      2.40 

2.67 
2.40 

2.67 
2.50 

2.325 
2.15 

Foundry  coke,    prompt 

5.25 

5.25 

5.25 

15.00 

.       2.40 

2.40 

2.40 

1.90 

.'•■Iri-I   Lars.    1  'hiiM^ii 

.      2.60 

2.60 

2.60 

1.90 

Metals 

.Steel    l.ar.s.    New     Ym,1<,  .  . 
•I'ank    plates.    1 'ittsl.ti.  kIi  ■ 

.      2.74 
.      2.50 

2.74 
2.50 

2.74 
2.50 

2.24 
1.90 

Per  Lb.  to  Larr/e  Buycrx: 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Tank  plates,   Chicago 

2.80 

2.80 

1.90 

T^ake    copper,    New  York .  . 

H.50 

14.75 

15.00 

14.12% 

Tank  plates.  New  York .  . 

Beams,  Pittsburgh   

Beams,   Chicago    

'.      2.70 

2.84 
2.50 
2.70 

2.84 
1?? 

2.34 
lit 

RIectrolytic  copper,  refinerv 

M.87% 

<i.a5 

14.12% 
6.15 

14.50 
6.12y. 

13.75 
6.15 

Beams.  New  York 

.       2.S4 

2.84 

2.84 

2.24 

Zine.    .\ew    York 

«.eo 

6.50 

6.47V 

6.60 

Steel   hoops.   Pittsburgh . . 

.      3.15 

3.15 

3.15 

2.50 

IS.  35 

is.yo 

6.62% 
6.75 

5.90 
6.00 

5.55 
5.90 

•The  average  switching  charge  for  delivery   to 
in  the  Chicago  district  is  61c.  per  ton. 

foundries 

•|-.i     .  .-■■.,!  ■     .     ■-.-u-  York.  . 

3S.50 

38.37% 

38.00 

32.12% 
5.25 

tSilicon.   l.TS  to  2.2.->.     tSilicon,   2 

25  to  2.75. 

.\„l,u„,..:.     l.V.siallc),    N.    V 

7.87% 

7.60 

6.85 

The  prices  in  the  alnive  t 

able  arc 

for  domestic  de 

ivery  and 

lo  not  necessarily  apply  to  ex 

nort  bus 

uess. 

Composite  Price  Aug.  14,  1923,  Finished  Steel,  2.n'ic.  Per  lb. 


beams,  tank  plates, 
open-hearth    rails,    black    pipe 
and  black  sheets 


f  Aug. 

,'  July 

]  Aug. 

1 10-year  pre-wa 


Kased  on  average  of  basic 
irons,  tlie  basic  being  Vaile 
the    foundry    an    average 
Philadelphia  and  Birmiiish 


Composite  Price  Aug.  14, 

nd  foundry  ) 


itput  of  finished  steel 

923,  Pig  Iron,  .$24.79  Per  Gro.ss  Ton 

r 


•)io-: 


Aug. 
July 
Aug. 


17,  1923, 
15,  1922, 
average, 


1923, 
1923. 
1922, 
srage. 


this  and  nearby  districts  yet  have  formulated  a  plan  of 
action  or  decided  upon  a  date  for  the  introduction  of 
the  change.  That  is  also  the  condition  with  many  of 
the  merchant  producers  of  pig  iron,  who  find  that  the 
men  do  not  welcome  the  idea  of  exchanging  a  kiwer 
daily  wage  for  a  shorter  work  day  and  consequently 
are  moving  slowly  in  the  adoption  of  a  change  in  the 
working  schedules. 

Market-wise,  the  situation  has  been  productive  of 
little  change.  Orders  for  finished  steel  in  practically 
all  lines  are  running  behind  the  shipments,  and,  while 
the  gap  here  and  there  has  been  narrowed  by  a  falling 
off  in  shipments,  it  is  well  established  that  order  books 
steadily  are  dwindling  in  size.  Inquiry  is  by  no  means 
absent,  and  there  are  fairly  fi-equent  requests  for  in- 
formation as  to  how  prices  will  be  affected  by  the  elimi- 
nation of  the  long  work  day  in  continuously  operated 
departments,  but  the  demand  is  chiefly  for  small  ton- 
nages and  usually  for  a  specific  purpose  and  for  a 
specific  delivery.  Such  business  being  easily  filled,  it 
does  not  add  much  to  mill  obligations.  There  are  few 
mills  which  do  not  need  business,  particularly  for  de- 
livery in  the  last  quarter  of  the  year,  but  any  tendency 
actively  to  seek  business  is  checked  by  the  belief  that 


this  might  produce  lower  prices  just  about  the  time 
that  costs  are  moving  in  the  other  direction  as  a  result 
of  the  change  in  working  hours  at  the  blast  furnace, 
coke  ovens,  and  open-hearth  furnaces. 

A  slightly  stronger  tone  is  apparent  in  the  pig-iron 
market,  but  this  deveIo))ment  reflects  no  important 
change  in  fundamental  conditions,  but  rather  that  pro- 
ducers more  generally  take  the  position  that  they  should 
not  sell  below  costs.  Demand  shows  no  decided  better- 
ment, and  supplies  still  are  more  than  ample  for  re- 
quirements. We  also  note  a  stronger  market  in  scrap, 
which  is  at  least  $1  a  ton  higher  on  the  open-hearth 
gTades  on  moderate  purchases  by  melters  and  also  be- 
cause of  a  decline  in  off'erings  at  recent  prices.  Coke 
production  having  been  pretty  well  balanced  with  con- 
sumption, the  market  shows  more  real  steadiness  now 
than  has  been  evident  before  since  early  April. 

Change  of  working  schedules  will  probably  mean 
some  reduction  in  the  steel  output  of  the  Steel 
Corporation  subsidiaries,  but  the  change  not  applying 
very  generally  with  independents,  the  week's  total 
ingot  production  probably  will  show  only  a  trifling  de- 
crease from  that  of  last  week.  The  Pittsburgh  Crucible 
Steel   Co.  late  last  week  Ivanked  its  No.  3  furnace   at 
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Midland,  Pa.  The  stack  of  the  Clinton  Iron  &  Steel 
Co.,  Pittsburgh,  will  cease  making  pig  iron  this  week. 
These  are  the  only  definite  changes  in  the  blast  furnace 
list,  and  will  leave  112  furnaces  in  this  and  nearby 
districts  in  production,  two  banked  and  24  cold. 

Pig  Iron. — Consumers  still  are  pursuing  a  hand-to- 
mouth  policy  in  the  matter  of  purchases,  and  while  the 
week's  business  reaches  a  fair-sized  total,  it  has  been 
made  up  largely  of  small  individual  tonnages.  Evi- 
dently $24,  Valley  furnace,  no  longer  can  be  done  on 
basic  and  foundry  iron,  as  on  such  business  as  has  been 
done  in  the  week  under  review  in  those  gi-ades  the 
price  has  been  $25  minimum  on  foundry  and  not  less 
than  that  price  on  basic.  The  Edgewater  Steel  Co.. 
Edgewater,  Pa.,  has  covered  against  its  recent  inquiry 
for  2000  tons  of  basic  and  is  understood  to  have  paid 
$25,  Valley  furnace.  The  Pittsburgh  Steel  Foundry 
Co.  was  able  to  secure  about  750  tons  of  this  grade  at  a 
delivered  price  of  slightly  above  $26,  equivalent  to 
less  than  $24.50  at  Valley  furnace,  but  the  iron  comes 
from  a  producer  having  a  freight  rate  of  60c.  to  the 
consumer's  plant.  Another  purchase  of  2000  tons  of 
basic  at  $25,  Valley  furnace,  has  been  made  by  a  pro- 
ducer whose  present  output  is  not  sufficient  to  meet 
obligations.  Only  pickup  tonnages  of  Bessemer  iron 
have  been  sold  and  these  all  have  gone  at  the  former 
price  of  $26.50,  Valley  furnace.  Sales  of  foundry  iron 
for  the  week  probably  total  around  2000  tons,  made  up 
of  many  sales  of  small  tonnages.  The  lowest  price 
done,  even  by  middle  interests,  was  $25,  Valley  furnace, 
for  No.  2,  and  some  producers  claim  to  have  made  sales 
at  $26  for  the  base  grade.  The  Warren  Tool  &  Forge 
Co.,  Warren,  Ohio,  was  able  to  cover  the  1000  tons  of 
malleable  iron  it  inquired  for  recently  at  $24,  Valley 
furnace,  basis.  Such  business  as  has  been  done  here 
lately  in  low  phosphorus  iron  has  gone  to  an  Eastern 
interest  whose  price  is  $28  at  furnace,  or  $33.42,  de- 
livered Pittsburgh.  The  Valley  maker  of  this  grade 
has  further  reduced  his  price  to  $32. 

We  quote  Valley  furnace,  the  freight  rate  for  de- 
livery to  tlie  Cleveland  or  Pittsburgh  district  being 
$1.76  per  gross  ton  : 

Basic     $24.50  to  $25.00 

Bessemer    26.50 

Gray  forge    24.50  to    25.50 

No.   2  foundry 25.00  to    26.00 

No.   3   foundry 24.50  to    25.50 

Malleable     24.50  to    25.50 

Low      phosphorus,      copper      free 

(nominal)     32.00 

Ferroalloys. — Business  is  practically  at  a  standstill, 
and  prices  are  stationary  because  there  is  not  enough 
doing  on  which  to  establish  a  change.  Consumers 
generally  are  well  protected  against  their  requirements 
over  the  remainder  of  the  year.  Ferromanganese  still 
is  priced  at  $117.50,  furnace  or  seaboard,  with  freight 
to  Pittsburgh  equalized,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  that  price 
now  could  be  obtained,  except  on  small  lots,  since  re- 
sale material  has  been  offered  round  pretty  freely  as 
low  as  $111.50,  without  takers.  Prices  are  given  on 
page  443. 

Semi-Finished  Steel. — Open  market  activities  still 
are  limited  and  quotations  merely  are  those  which  have 
been  named  on  contract  tonnages  for  the  present  quar- 
ter. It  is  pretty  generally  believed  that  any  consumer 
who  could  use  a  round  lot  of  billets,  sheet  bars  or 
slabs  would  be  able  to  buy  at  less  than  quotations, 
but  nobody  seems  to  have  a  need  for  more  material 
than  is  being  delivered  on  contracts,  and  producers  nat- 
urally are  not  disposed  to  force  sales.  The  market  is 
entirely  untested  on  these  forms,  and  as  there  has  been 
only  a  trifling  decline  in  ingot  production  in  the  past 
30  days,  while  non-integrated  mills  have  in  few  in- 
stances specified  fully  their  quotas,  there  is  no  question 
but  that  there  has  been  some  accumulation  of  steel 
at  producing  plants.  Forging  billets  are  hard  to  move, 
even  at  $47.50.  Rods  also  are  slow,  although  a  couple 
of  sales  of  coarse  rods,  amounting  to  a  few  hundred 
tons,  have  been  made  at  the  full  price  of  $51,  base. 
There  have  been  no  further  sales  of  .skelp  since  the  re- 
cent purchase  of  the  National  Tube  Co.,  in  which  a  local 
independent,  as  well  as  one  in  Youngstown,  partici- 
pated.    Prices  are  given  on  page  443. 

Wire  Products. — Makers  here  report  excellent 
specifications  against  nail  orders  and  state  that  buyers 


are  not  lying  down  on  their  wire  orders,  but  business 
otherwise  is  pretty  flat.  The  farmers  are  afield  these 
days  and  have  no  time  for  building  fences;  this  is 
reflected  in  the  demand  for  barbed  wire,  staples,  and 
woven  fence.  The  trade  is  hopeful  of  a  change  for  the 
better  in  these  products  in  the  next  30  days,  but  admit 
that  present  prices  of  farm  products  do  not  indicate 
very  strong  buying  power  among  the  farmers.  There 
is  no  change  in  prices,  but  most  makers  now  want 
business  and  promise  fairly  prompt  deliveries,  which 
contrasts  strongly  with  the  condition  of  a  few  weeks 
ago,  when  getting  on  mill  books  was  akin  to  a  favor. 
Prices  are  given  on  page  442. 

Sfeel  Rails. — Light  rails  rolled  from  old  standard 
sections  are  said  to  have  been  offered  as  low  as  1.90c., 
base,  mill,  but  makers  here  rolling  these  sections  from 
new  billets  or  standard  rail  crops,  still  insist  they  are 
not  shading  the  former  base  of  2.25c.  Inquiries  for 
light  rails  are  more  numerous  than  they  were  recently, 
but  actual  orders  do  not  show  a  corresponding  gain. 
We   quote    light   rails    rolled    from    new   steel   at 

2.25c.  base    (25-lb.  to  45-lb.)  :  those  rolled  from  ol* 

rails,     1.90c.     to    2c.    base     (12-lb.    to    45-lb.),    f.o.b. 

mill  :    standard    rails,    $43    per    gross    ton    mill,    for 

Bessemer  and  open-hearth  sections. 

Tubular  Goods. — It  is  the  experience  of  most 
makers  of  steel  pipe  that  there  is  a  steady  depletion 
of  order  books.  This  is  especially  true  of  lap-welded 
goods,  in  which  there  has  been  a  considerable  advancing 
of  delivery  promises.  The  most  encouraging  feature 
of  the  steel  pipe  business  today  is  heavy  consumption, 
as  indicated  by  shipments,  rather  than  by  new  business, 
which  generally  is  not  as  good  as  it  was  last  month. 
One  independent  interest,  which  had  a  card  based 
slightly  above  that  of  other  makers,  recently  withdrew 
its  card  and  put  its  prices  on  the  bases  of  other  pro- 
ducers. Wrought-iron  pipe  makers  are  well  caught  up 
with  their  obligations  and  making  very  prompt 
deliveries  on  new  business.  Boiler  tube  specifications 
hold  up  well,  but  new  business  is  light.  Discounts  are 
given   on  page  442. 

Cold-Finished    Steel    Bars    and    Shafting.— A    few 

fair-sized  orders  lately  have  appeared  from  the  agri- 
cultural implement  manufacturers,  but  otherwise 
business  still  is  quiet  both  as  regards  orders  and 
specifications,  chiefly  because  the  between  seasons' 
slowing  up  of  the  automotive  industry  is  not  yet  over. 
The  established  base  of  3.25c.  is  well  observed;  makers 
cannot  well  shade  that  price  in  the  face  of  higher  costs 
of  hot-rolled  bars  introduced  through  increased  extras, 
but  at  the  same  time,  it  is  admitted  that  these  increases 
in  extras  are  not  sufficient  to  warrant  higher  prices  for 
cold-finished  bars.  Ground  shafting  holds  at  3.65c-. 
base,  f.o.b.,  mill. 

Hot-Rolled  Flats. — Recent  downward  revision  of 
prices  does  not  seem  to  have  materially  stimulated 
the  demand,  at  least  not  in  strips  which,  on  account 
of  the  between  seasons'  period  in  the  automotive 
industry,  are  moving  .slowly.  The  fact  that  some  mill? 
will  take  business  in  strips  in  competition  with  skelp 
or  blue  annealed  sheets  at  3c.,  base,  also  is  a  deter- 
rent Jo  orders.  The  "official"  price  now  is  3.15c.  on 
hoops,  all  gages  and  widths,  bands  and  strips,  but 
concessions  probably  are  obtainable  on  all  three 
products.     Prices  are  given  on  page  442. 

Cold-Rolled  Strips. — All  makers  now  are  on  a  base 
of  5c.,  Pitt.sburgh,  on  this  product  and,  despite  the 
weakness  in  hot-rolled  strips,  there  is  fairly  strict 
observance  of  that  price. 

Bolts,  Nuts  and  Rivets. — A  slightly  stronger  ten- 
dency is  noted,  but  it  is  due  less  to  an  increase  in  the 
demand  than  to  the  fact  that  makers,  in  checking  up 
the  effect  of  the  increased  extras  for  size,  cutting,  etc., 
in  hot-rolled  bars,  find  present  prices  to  be  badly  out 
of  line  with  probable  costs.  It  is  learned  that  large 
producers  are  working  on  a  new  list  of  discounts, 
which  is  expected  to  become  effective  Sept.  1.  and 
which  will  advance  many  sizes  of  bolts,  nuts  and 
rivets  to  take  un  the  increased  costs  involved  in  the 
recently  adopted  extras  on  bars.  Business  is  not 
materially    better   than   it    has    been,    but   pressure    to 
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sell  is  less  heavy.  Prices  and  discounts  are  given  on 
page  443. 

Track  Fastenings.  —  Independent  manufacturers 
lately  have  fallen  in  line  with  the  American  Steel  & 
Wire  Co.  on  the  price  of  small  railroad  spikes,  which 
now  are  generally  quoted  at  .$3.50,  base,  per  100  lb. 
Makers  are  not  very  well  supplied  with  orders  for  small 
spikes,  but  have  fair  order  books  in  the  othei-  sizes 
and  in  tie  plates.  New  demands  locally  are  few  and 
small.     Prices  are  given  on  page  443. 

Alloy  Steel  Bars.— Demand  is  extremely  lipht,  in 
keeping  with  conditions  in  the  automotive  industry. 
There  is  some  anxiety  on  the  part  of  producers  for 
business  and  it  is  no  secret  that,  on  attractive  irtquiries, 
quotiitions  have  been  shaded  a.s  much  as  $5  per  ton. 
Prices  are  given  on  page  443. 

Iron  and  Steel  Bars. — Real  activity  is  lacking  in 
steel  bars,  but  pressure  for  business,  even  on  the  part 
of  mills  with  light  oider  booiks,  is  not  heavy,  and  the 
regular  market  price  of  2.40c.,  base,  Pittsburgh,  is 
closely  observed.  That  price,  however,  carries  very 
prompt  delivery  from  a  number  of  mills.  A  marked 
slowing  up  in  the  demand  does  not  seem  to  weaken  the 
price  ideas  or  bar  iron  makers  here. 

We  quote  soft  steel  bars,   rolled  from  billets,   at 
2.40c.    base ;    bars  for   cold-flnishinir  of   screw   stock 
analysis.    $3    per    ton    over    base ;    reinforcing   bars,    ' 
rolled    from   billets,    2.40c.    base;    refined    iron   bars, 
3.25c.  base,  in  carload  lots  or  more  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh. 

Structural  Material. — Some  increase  in  inquiries  is 
observed,  but  not  on  the  part  of  local  fabricators,  who 
lately  have  been  getting  new  orders  in  very  much  re- 
duced volume  by  comparison  with  completed  jobs.  It 
is  no  longer  difficult  to  get  on  mill  books  for  reasonably 
early  delivery  at  the  published  quotation.  Structural 
steel  interests,  however,  hesitate  to  stock  material  at 
today's  price,  since  their  experience  in  quoting  on  new 
projects  has  disclosed  that  they  cannot  obtain  awards 
on  the  basis  of  current  plain  material  quotations. 
Most  of  the  big  projects  in  this  district  are  dormant 
at  present.  Plain  material  prices  are  given  on 
page  442. 

Plates. — A  relatively  good  demand  upon  mills  con- 
tinues, but  it  comes  more  from  outside  than  from 
within  the  immediate  district  and  finds  its  origin  chiefly 
in  the  numerous  oil  storage  tank  inquiries  now  current. 
The  Dravo  Contracting  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  has  been 
awarded  14  120-ft.  barges  by  the  Mississippi  River 
Commission,  for  which  about  1600  tons  of  plates  and 
small  shapes  will  be  required,  and  six  dump  scows  by 
the  U.  S.  Engineers'  office,  Louisville,  Ky.,  taking  about 
725  tons  of  steel.  A  local  car  builder  recently  bought 
and  interest  in  fourth  quarter  tonnages  seems  to  be 
mean  no  weakening  in  the  price,  since  such  consumers 
usually  have  a  preferential  price  of  $2  per  ton  below 
the  accepted  market  price.  Prices  are  given  on 
page  442. 

Sheets. — Specifications  against  old  orders  are  fairly 
free,  but  new  demands  are  moderate  in  the  extreme 
and  interest  in  fourth  quarter  tonnages  seem  to  be 
chiefly  as  to  prices,  which  some  seem  to  think  may 
be  affected  by  the  change  in  working  hours  in  steel 
plants.  The  elimination  of  the  12-hr.  day  means  little 
in  the  sheet  mills,  where  the  8-hr.  day  has  been  in 
vogue  so  long  that  it  is  now  an  institution.  Sheet 
prices  are  holding  well,  save  in  the  case  of  black  sheets, 
and  even  they  are  not  publicly  quoted  under  3.85c. 
base.  As  low  as  3.75c.  base  is  being  developed  by 
definite  ofl'ers  and  there  are  several  mills  which  want 
prompt  shipment  business  badly  enough  to  take  it  at 
that  price.     Prices  are  given  on  page  442. 

Tin  Plate. — Ordinarily,  prices  for  fourth  quarter 
business  should  be  out  this  week,  since  tomorrow  is  the 
day  that  specifications  should  be  placed  for  October 
shipments.  Present  obligations  of  mills,  however,  will 
carry  them  into  October  and  the  matter  of  prices  is 
being  left  for  future  adjustment.  Production  has  been 
picking  up  lately,  but  shipments  have  not  been  suffi- 
ciently better  to  reduce  the  pressure  of  can  makers  for 
supplies. 

Coke  and  Coal. — Demand  for  furnace  coke  is  far 
from  heavy,  but  is  more  nearly  equal  to  the  supply  than 


it  was  recently,  owing  to  continued  curtailment  of  pro- 
duction, and  the  market  now  is  quite  steady  at  the 
basis  of  a  week  ago  of  $4.50  per  net  ton  at  ovens. 
Occasional  sales  are  reported  at  .|4.75,  but  it  is  not  yet 
necessary  to  go  that  high  except  for  small  lots  of  special 
brands.  Most  producers  have  set  $5  as  their  idea  of 
last  quarter  contract  tonnages.  Spot  foundry  coke 
holds  at  $5.25  to  $5.75.  The  coal  market  has  been 
helped  by  an  increased  demand  for  domestic  purposes. 
Pittsburgh  steam  coal  now  is  selling  at  $2  to  $2.10  per 
net  ton  at  mines  for  mine  run,  with  coking  coal  at  $2.25 
to  $2.35  and  gas  grade  at  $2.40  to  $2.50.  With  a  num- 
ber of  mines  in  this  district  idle  competition  for  orders 
is  not  as  keen  as  it  was  recently. 

Old  Material. — The  market  has  developed  a  much 
stronger  tendency  since  last  accounts,  due  partly  to 
some  fair-sized  purchases  by  one  of  the  Steel  Corpora- 
tion subsidiaries,  which  has  taken  a  round  lot  of  No.  1, 
railroad  heavy  melting  grade,  at  $19,  and  sales  to  a 
West  Virginia  steel  company  of  good  heavy  melting 
at  $18.  We  now  regard  the  market  on  this  material  at 
$18  to  $19;  certainly,  recent  efforts  by  both  dealers 
and  melters  to  secure  tonnages  at  less  than  $18  have 
been  futile.  Scrap  col'ectors  are  disposed  to  throw 
the  material  down  and  hold  for  higher  prices,  and  it 
is  believed  railroad  lists  from  now  on  will  be  smaller. 
Several  steel  makers  are  feeling  out  the  market  and 
there  continues  to  be  a  well-sustained  demand  for  the 
better  grades  from  the  steel  foundries.  Strength  in 
these  directions  is  toning  up  the  market  on  the  other 
grades.  Through  a  typographical  error,  the  maximum 
price  on  bundled  sheet  sides  and  ends  last  week  was 
given  as  $15.50;  it  should  have  been  $15.  Norfolk  & 
Western  Railway  will  receive  bids  until  noon,  Aug.  15, 
on  about  19,100  gross  tons  of  scrap. 

We  quote  for  delivery  to  consumers'  mill  in  the 

Pittsburgh  and  other  districts  taking  the  Pittsburgh 

freight  rate  as  follows : 

Per  Gross  Ton 

Heavy    melting   steel $18.00  to  $19.00 

No.    1  cast,  cupola  Size 21.50  to  22.00 

Rails  for  rolling,  Newark  and 
Cambridge,  Ohio;  Cumberland. 
Md.  ;  Huntington,  W.   Va.,   and 

Franklin.    Pa 19.00  to  20.00 

Compressed  sheet  steel 16.00  to  16.50 

Bundles,  .sheets,  sides  and  ends..  15.00  to  15.50 
Railroad  knuckles  and  couplers.  .  21.50  to  22,00 
Railroad  coil   and  leaf  springs...  21.50  to  22.00 
Low    phosphorus    bloom    and    bil- 
let ends    23.50  to  24.00 

Low  phosphorus   plate  and  other 

material     22.50  to  23.00 

Railroad    malleable 20.00  to  20.50 

Steel     car    axles 21.00  to  21.50 

Cast   iron   wheels 18.50  to  19.00 

Rolled   steel    wheels 21.50  to  22.00 

Machine  shop  turnings 11.50  to  12.00 

Sheet  bar  crops 21.00  to  21.50 

Heavy  steel  axle  turnings 14.50  to  15.00 

Short  shoveling  turnings 13.50  to  14.00 

Heavy  breakable  cast 17.50  to  18.00 

Stove    plate    15.00  to  15.50 

Cast   iron  borings 13.50  to  14.00 

No.    1    railroad   wrought 14.00  to  14.50 

No.    2   railroad   wrought 18.00  to  18.50 


The  Austrian  Steel  Industry 

The  Austrian  iron  and  steel  industry  was  very 
productive  during  May,  the  output  of  the  Alpine  Mon- 
tangesellschaft  exceeding  that  of  any  other  month  in 
1923.  Large  orders  for  pig  iron,  ingots,  steel  bars  and 
joints,  mostly  for  export  to  Germany,  were  filled.  The 
outlook  for  the  immediate  future  is  uncertain,  how- 
ever. Prices  were  reduced  during  May  from  10  to 
21  per  cent,  the  greatest  reductions  being  in  the  more 
highly  manufactured  products.  Assistant  Trade  Com- 
missioner E.  M.  Zwickel,  Vienna,  reports. 


Ruhr  Occupation  Affects  Swedisli  Ore  Exports 

For  the  first  four  and  a  half  months  of  1923  the 
Swedish  iron  ore  exports  were  about  50  per  cent  nor- 
mal. In  the  past  about  65  per  cent  of  the  total  Swedish 
ore  has  been  exported  to  Westphalia,  but  the  Ruhr  oc- 
cupation has  closed  this  market.  Shipments  to  all  dther 
countries  have  increased  during  1923,  i  .  ' 
to   the  United   States  and   Canada.     T!.  - 

iron  production  has  been  lower  than  ai  '■• 

1912,    according   to    a    report   from    Cliainf    ci  .*\ii.uiLS 
Johnson  at  Stockholm. 
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lulerest  Developing  in  Fourth  Quarter  Steel 
Needs — Fair  Pig  Iron  Business 

Chicago,  Aug.  14. — The  market  has  passed 
thi-ough  a  quiet  week,  attributable  in  part  at  least  to 
the  cessation  of  business  during  the  obsequies  for  the 
late  President.  Buying  keeps  up  at  the  same  restricted 
pace  which  has  prevailed  for  the  past  three  months, 
although  it  is  to  be  noted  that  consumers  generally  are 
commencing  to  show  interest  in  their  fourth  quarter 
requirements.  The  Inland  Steel  Co.,  which  has  been 
quoting  2.60c.,  2.70c.  and  2.80c.,  Chicago,  respectively 
for  bars,  shapes  and  plates,  expects  to  announce  its 
fourth  quarter  prices  soon.  The  Illinois  Steel  Co.  con- 
tinues to  name  2.50c.  on  bars  and  g.60c.  on  plates  and 
shapes  for  delivery  at  mills'  convenience. 

While  it  is  believed  that  the  increased  operating 
costs  involved  in  the  elimination  of  the  12-hr.  day  will 
eventually  be  passed  on  to  the  eon,sumer,  there  have 
been  no  intimations  that  an  immediate  advance  in  prices 
is  contemplated.  There  continues  to  be  shading  in 
sheets  and  bar  iron  is  weak.  Demand  for  rail  steel  bars 
is  very  slack  and  mills  are  taking  advantage  of  the 
lull  to  shut  down  for  repairs.  The  operations  of  blast 
furnaces  and  steel  works  remain  substantially  un- 
changed. 

[In  the  introduction  to  this  market  in  The  Iron  Age 
of  Aug.  2,  reference  was  made  to  the  wheat  ci\)p  in  its 
relation  to  all  agricultural  products.  The  insertion  of 
the  word  "wheat"  instead  of  "wealth''  in  the  following- 
sentence  seriously  changed  the  meaning:  "The  value 
of  the  wheat  harvested  in  1922  was  only  10  per  cent  of 
the  total  crops  of  American  farmer's,  and  barely  6  per 
cent  of  the  total  wealth  produced  by  them  in  that 
year."] 

Ferroalloys. — Scattering  carload  sales  of  spiegel- 
eisen  totaling  about  200  tons  have  been  made  at  the 
full  market  price.  An  inquiry  from  a  lo<"al  buyer  calls 
for  50  tons  of  ferromanganese. 

We  quote  SO  per  cent  feri'oraanganeee,  $125.06  to 
$125.88  for  all  deliveries:  50  i>er  cent  ferrosUicon. 
$88  to  $30,  delivered  ;  spiegeleisen,  18  to  22  per  cent. 
$53.58,  delivered. 

Pig  Iron. — Demand  has  subsided  again  aftei-  the 
spurt  of  a  week  ago,  but  there  is  still  a  fair  amount  of 
business  pending.  Orders  recently  taken  involve  small 
lots  but  they  were  in  such  considerable  number  as  to 
indicate  that  melters  are  ninning  short  of  iron  and  are 
in  imperative  need  of  new  supplies.  Even  those  who 
bought  as  much  as  500  or  lOOO  tons  for  delivery  this 
quarter  did  not  in  most  cases  purchase  their  full  re- 
quirements. There  was  also  some  business  closed  for 
fourth  quarter  delivery  and  one  sizable  inquiry  called 
for  shipment  during  the  first  quarter  of  1924.  New- 
inquiries  continue  to  make  their  appearance,  although 
they  are  not  so  numerous  as  a  week  ago.  Pending- 
business  in  Milwaukee,  consisting  largely  of  small  lots, 
totals  fully  900  tons.  Local  iron  is  steady  at  a  mini- 
mum of  $27  base,  furnace,  and  this  price  also  appears 
to  be  the  maximum  figui-*  on  current  sales.  A  local 
melter  has  closed  for  500  tons  of  foundry  iron  for  fourth 
quarter  at  that  price.  In  central  Michigan  Cleveland 
iron  has  competed  successfully  with  the  Chicago,  De- 
troit and  Toledo  products  and  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  southern  peninsula  of  that  State  Canadian  iron  in 
the  high  silicon  analysis  has  been  laid  down  at  lower 
prices  than  those  named  by  other  furnaces.  We  note 
a  sale  of  700  tons  of  Canadian  foundry  iron  to  a  user 
in  the  northern  part  of  southern  iWichigan.  An  imple- 
ment manufacturer  in  the  Tri-cities  has  purchased  1000 
tons  of  foundry  for  September  to  December  delivery 
from  St.  Louis  and  Southern  furnaces.  The  lowest 
Southern  quotation  reported  is  $23,  base  Birmingham. 
Sales  of  a  total  of  GOO  tons  of  silvery  iron  have  been 
negotiated  in  Michigan  at  the  full  Jackson  County 
schedule.     A  local  melter  has  closed  for  400  tuns  of  low 


phosphorus   iron.     A  steel  works  has  bought  500  tons 
of  10  per  cent  Bessemer  ferrosilicon. 

Quotations  on  Northern  foundry  high  phosphorus 
malleable  and  basic  irons  are  f.o.b.  local  furnace  and 
do  not  include  an  average  switching  charge  of  61c. 
per  ton.  Other  prices  are  for  iron  delivered  at  con- 
sumers' yards  or  when  so  indicated,  f.o.b.  furnace 
other  than  local. 

Lake  Superior  charcoal,  averaging 

sil.  1.50,  delivered  at  Chicago.  .$32.04  to  $32.13 
Northern  coke.  No.  1,  sil.  2.25  to 

2.75     27.50  to    28.00- 

Northern  coke,  foundry  No.  2,  sil, 

1.75    to    2.25 27.00  to    27.50 

Malleable,  not  over   2.25   sil 27.00  to    27.50 

Basic    27.00  to    27.50 

High    phosphorus    27.00  to    27.50 

Southern  No.   2 30.01  to    31.01 

Low  phos.,   sil.    1    to   2   per   cent, 

copper  free   34.00  to    35.00 

.Silvery,   sil.   8  per  cent 39.29 

Plates. — Demand  continues  light,  although  some  con- 
sumers are  commencing  to  show  interest  in  their 
fourth  quai-ter  needs.  Mills  east  of  here  which 
are  quoting  2.50c.,  base,  Pittsburgh,  are  offering  vei-y 
e.\.peditious  deliveries,  from  10  days  to  3  weeks'  ship- 
ments not  being  uncommon.  The  local  mill  situation  is 
substantially  unchanged.  The  Inland  Steel  Co.,  which 
has  been  quoting  2.80c.,  Chicago,  on  tank  plates,  -will 
soon  announce  fourth  quarter  prices  on  all  of  its  fin- 
ished products.  The  Illinois  Steel  Co.  continues  to  quote 
2.60c.  on  plates  for  delivery  at  mills'  convenience.  No 
new  oil  storage  tank  awards  have  been  reported,  but 
additional  business  is  said  to  be  in  prospect.  Thirty 
tanks  recently  booked  by  the  Chicago  Bridge  &  Iron 
Works  from  the  Sinclair  Crude  Oil  Purchasing  Co. 
will  involve  10,500  tons  of  plates  instead  of  9000  tons, 
as  first  announced.  The  Sinclair  interests  are  still  fig- 
uring on  tanks  requiring  14,000  tons  additional. 

The  mill  quotation  Is  2.6ne.  to  2.80c.,  Chicago-. 
,Tobbei-s  quote  3.30c.  for  plates  out  of  stock. 

Cast-iron  Pipe. — Ecorse,  Mich.,  has  let  a  general 
contract  to  T.  C.  Brooks  &  Sons  Co.,  Jackson,  Mich., 
for  890  tons,  which,  it  is  understood,  will  be  furnished 
by  the  American  Cast  Iron  Pipe  Co.  The  Superinten- 
dent of  the  Poor,  Wayne  County,  Eloise,  Mich.,  takes 
bids  Aug.  15  on  160  tons  of  4,  6  and  8-in.  water  pipe. 
Cleveland  took  bids  Aug.  11  on  1000  tons  of  24-in.  pipe. 
.Although  the  market  is  quiet,  pipe  shops  are  still  be- 
hind on  deliveries  of  the  smaller  sizes  and  prices  are 
correspondingly  firm. 

We  quote  per  net  ton,  f.o.b.  Chicago,  as  follows: 
Water  pipe.  4-in.,  $64.20;  6-in.  to  12-in.,  $60.20: 
above  12-in.,  $57.20  to  $59.20  ;  class  A  and  gas  pipe. 

Sheets. — Concessions  of  $1  to  $2  a  ton  continue  to 
be  made  on  black  and  galvanized  sheets,  but  blue  an- 
nealed is  firm.  As  would  be  expected,  demand  for  blue 
annealed  is  better  than  for  the  other  two  classes  of 
sheets.  The  market,  as  a  whole,  remains  quiet,  how- 
ever, the  only  inquiries  of  note  being  from  Japan  for 
delivery  before  the  first  of  the  year.  An  inquiry  from 
that  country  received  during  the  current  week  calls  for 
:i000  tons  of  light  black  sheets. 

Mill  quotations  are  3.85c.  for  No.  28  black.  3c. 
for  No.  10  blue  annealed  and  5c.  for  No.  28  gal- 
vanized, all  being  Pittsburgh  prices,  subject  to  a 
freight  i-ate  to  Chicago  of  34c.  per  100  lb. 

Jobbers  quote  f.o.b.  Chicago,  4.35c.  for  blue  an- 
nealed, 5.20c.  for  black  and  6.35c.  for  galvanized. 

Structural  Material — Structural  lettings  and  in- 
quiries are  few,  but  fabricators  are  still  fairly  busy 
on  old  business.  Plans  for  the  Ford  Motor  Co.  plant 
at  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  are  being  revised;  the  original 
specifications  on  which  bids  had  been  taken  called  for 
over  10,000  tons. 

The  mlU  quotation  on  plain  material  is  2.60c.  to 
2.70c.,  Chicago.  Jobbers  quote  3.30c,  for  plain 
material  out  of  warehouse. 

Bars. — Demand  for  soft  steel  bars  is  somewhat 
better  than  for  plates  or  shapes,  although  business 
during  the  past  week  was  adversely  aff'ected  by  the 
suspension  of  trade  during  the  funeral  of  the  late  Pi-esi- 
dent.  Automobile  builders  are  coming  into  the  market 
rather  actively  for  material  for  their  new  models,  de- 
mand for  which  is  hea\der  than  they  expected.  How- 
ever, the  trade  does  not  look  for  as  heavy  an  output  of 
motor  cars  during  the  last  half  of  the  year  as  in   the 
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six  months'  period  just  conipleted.  The  farm  implement 
industry  is  passing  through  its  dull  season,  but  it  does 
not  look  forward  to  the  fall  with  any  great  degree  of 
confidence.  While  buying  of  soft  steel  bars  is  still  in 
small  volume,  consumers  generally  are  commencing  to 
feel  out  the  market  on  their  fourth  quarter  require- 
ments. In  most  eases  their  stocks  are  low  and  for  this 
reason  mills  e.xpect  them  to  place  orders  in  the  near 
future.  Demand  for  hard  steel  bars  is  very  light, 
although  prices  are  unchanged.  The  plant  of  the  Inland 
Steel  Go.  at  Chicago  Heights  will  ba  down  for  repairs 
until  Aug.  2G,  and  it  is  probable  that  two  other  rail 
steel  bar  mills  will  also  shut  down.  Bar  iron  is  weak 
and  concessions  have  brought  out  some  business.  Few, 
if   any,   orders   are   being   placed   at   over   2.40c.,   mill. 

Mill  prices  are :  Mild  steel  bars,  2.50c.  to  2.60c., 
Chicago  ;  common  bar  iron.  2.40c.,  Chicago  ;  rail  steel, 
2.30c..  Chicago  mill. 

Jobbers  quote  3.20c.  for  steel  bars  out  of  ware- 
house. The  warehouse  quotation  on  cold-rolled  steel 
bars  and  shafting  Is  4.55c.  tor  rounds  and  5.05c.  for 
flats,  squares  and  hexagons. 

Jobbers  quote  hard  and  medium  deformed  steel 
bars  at  3c.  base;  hoops,  4.55c;  bands,  3.95c. 

Wire  Products.  — •  Specifications  are  somewhat 
heavier  and  the  receipt  of  a  number  of  rush  orders  for 
barbed  wire  is  regarded  as  a  good  indication.  A  full- 
fledged  fall  demand,  however,  has  not  yet  made  its  ap- 
pearance. Deliveries  from  the  mills  are  now  fairly 
prompt  on  all  products.  For  mill  prices,  see  Finished 
Iron  and   Steel,  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh,  page  442. 

We  quote  warehouse  prices  f.o.b.  Chicago :  No.  6 
to  No.  9  bright  basic  wire,  $3.90  per  100  lb.  ;  extra 
for  black  annealed  wire,  15c.  per  100  lb. ;  comm'on 
wire  nails,  $3.80  per  100  lb. ;  cement  coated  nails, 
$3.25  per  keg. 

Rails  and  Track  Supplies. — The  Japanese  Govern- 
ment is  inquiring  for  15,000  tons  of  rails  and  1200  tons 
of  angle  bars  for  delivery  before  the  close  of  the  year. 
Local  mills  have  booked  orders  for  about  3000  tons  of 
rails  from  frog  and  switch  manufacturers.  Pending  in- 
quiries from  domestic  railroads  for  rails  total  90,000 
tons,  including  50,000  tons  for  the  Norfolk  &  Western, 
a  i-ound  tonnage  for  the  Erie  and  the  remainder  for 
Western  lines.  The  mills  have  not  yet  announced  their 
rail  price  for  1924,  and  until  they  do  so  no  general 
buying  movement  for  that  delivery  can  get  under  way. 
In  the  meantime  the  railroads  are  pressing  the  mills 
Iiard  for  shipments  of  rails  and  fastenings  against  their 
.contracts. 


Standard  railroad  spikes,  3.25c.  mill;  track  bolts 
with  square  nuts,  4.25c.  mill;  iron  tie  plates,  2.85c. 
mill ;  steel  tie  plates,  2.60c.,  f.o.b.  mill ;  angle  bars, 
2.75c.  f.o.b.  mill. 

Jobbers  quote  standard  spikes  out  of  warehouse 
at  3.90c.  base  and  track  bolts  4,90c.  base. 

Reinforcing  Bars. — New  bookings  of  dealers  are 
-still  light  as  compared  with  the  tonnage  taken  earlier 
in  the  year,  but  are  nevertheless  considered  satisfactory 
ior  this  season.  There  is  considerable  business  pending, 
however,  the  largest  individual  project  being  6250  tons 
for  the  North  Side  sewage  treatment  plant  of  the 
Sanitary  District,  Chicago.  The  general  contract  for 
this  work  has  been  let  to  the  John  Griffiths  &  Son  Co., 
Chicago,  and  the  placing  of  the  bars  is  expected  soon. 
Prices  are  unchanged  at  3c.  Chicago  warehouse. 
Awards  include: 

Ford  Motor  Co.,  hydro-electric  plant,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  250 
tons,  to  the  Kansas  City  Bolt  &  Nut  Co. 

Road  work,  Grand  Forks,  Minn.,  125  tons,  to  C.  A.  P. 
Turner  Co. 

Garage  for  P.  C.  Winn  at  1217-31  Lawrence  Avenue, 
Chicago,  200  tons,  to  Kalman  Steel  Co. 

Stratford  Arms  Hotel,  Detroit,  Mich.,  150  tons,  to  McRae 
Steel  Co. 


Pending   business   includes: 

St.  Paul.  Minn.,  water  department,  Mississippi  River 
conduit,  500  tons. 

University  of  Iowa,  recitation  building,  Iowa  City,  200 
tons. 

South  Park  Commissioners.  Chicago,  viaduct  at  Twenty- 
third  Street  and  Illinois  Central  tracks,  150  tons,  general 
contract  awarded. 

Fair  Store  addition,  Chicago,  4  00  tons. 

Old  Material. — ^ITie  market  is  still  soft  and  there 
have  been  a  few  additional  declines,  although  here  and 


there  a  grade  of  scrap  is  commencing  to  show  some 
signs  of  firmness.  Short  rails  and  frogs,  switches  and 
guards,  for  example,  appear  to  be  50c.  higher  than  a 
week  ago.  Demand  for  these  grades  has  developed 
and  supply  has  been  found'  none  too  ample.  Generally 
speaking,  however,  there  is  little  interest  in  the  mar- 
ket on  the  part  of  users.  Activity  is  confined  largely 
to  dealers  and  there  is  a  considerable  demand  for  car 
numbers  to  apply  against  orders  expiring  this  month. 
Although  railroad  offerings  have  been  large,  deliveries 
from  them  are  said  to  be  unusually  slow.  The  Northern 
Pacific  advertises  2300  tons;  the  Great  Northern,  2500 
tons;  the  Wabash,  2600  tons;  the  Texas  &  Pacific,  1700 
tons;  the  Canadian  National  Railways,  1500  tons,  and 
the  Soo  Line,  1000  tons. 

We  quote  delivery  in  consumers'  yards,  Chiciigo 
and  vicinity,  all  freight  and  transfer  charges  paid, 
as  follows : 

Per  Gross  Ton. 

Iron   rails    $21.00  to  $21.50 

Cast  iron  car  wheels 19.50  to    20.00 

Relaying  rails,  56  and  60  lb 28.50  to    29.50 

Relaying  rails,  65  lb,  and  heavier  32.00  to    35.00 
Rolled  or  forged  steel  car  wheels  20.00  to    20.50 

Rails  for  rolling 17.50  to    18.00 

Steel  rails,  less  than  3  ft 19.50  to    20.00 

Heavy   melting   steel 16.00  to    16.50 

Fi-ogs,   switches   and   guards   cut 

apart    16.50  to    17.00 

Shoveling  steel    15.75  to    18.25 

Drop  forge  flashings 10.00  to    10.50 

Hydraulic  compressed   sheets 12.50  to    13.00 

Axle    turnings 13.00  to    13.50 

Steel  angle  bars 17.25  to    17.75 

Per  Net  Ton 

Iron  angle  and  splice  bars 22.00  to    22.50 

.       Iron  arch  bars  and  transoms....   22.00  to    22.60 

Iron  car  axles 25.50  to    26.00 

Steel  car  axles 17.00  to    17.50 

No.   1    busheling 12.50  to    13.00     * 

No.    2   busheling 9.00  to      S.50 

Cut  forge    14.25  to    14.75 

Pipes    and    flues 9.50  to    10.00 

.Vo.    1    railroad   WTOught 14.00  to    14.50 

No.    2   railroad  wrought 14.25  to    14.75 

Steel  knuckles  and  couplers 18.50  to    19.00 

Coil   springs    19.00  to    19.50 

-N'o,    1   machinery  cast 17.50  to    18.60 

.\'ii.    1    railroad  cast 17.00  to    17.50 

.Mo.    1    agricultural    cast 17.00  to    17.50 

Low  phos.  punchings 16.00  to    16.50 

Locomotive  tires,  smooth 15.00  to    15.50 

aiachine  shop  turnings 8.00  to      8.50 

Cast   borings    11.00  to    11.50 

Short  shoveling  turnings 11.00  to    11.50 

Stove  plate   14.50  to    15.00 

Grate  bars    12  75  to    13. on 

Brake  shoes   14.00  to    14.50 

Railroad    malleable    IS. 00  to    18.50 

Agricultural   malleable    16.50  to    17.00 


Portugal  Needs  Steel  Products 

American  metallurgical  companies  have  a  fertile 
field  in  Portugal,  according  to  a  report  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  from  Consul  W.  S.  HoUis,  Lisbon, 
for  the  introduction  and  sale  of  rails,  railway  material, 
plates,  angle  iron,  beams,  pipiiig,  tin  plate,  wire,  etc., 
especially  for  the  exploitation  of  the  Wolfram  mines 
for  which  this  country  is  noted.  Tin  plate  is  one  of  the 
biggest  items  of  import  through  the  port  of  Lisbon,  a 
total  of  90,541  boxes  being  imported  from  England 
during  1922.  No  tin  plate  was  imported  in  America 
during  that  year,  but  it  is  believed  that  American 
manufacturers  would  do  well  to  contest  this  trade 
during  1923. 


Operations  in  Czecho-Slovakia 

Current  reports  from  Czecho-Slovakia  received  by 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  indicate  no  important 
change  in  the  activity  of  the  local  iron  and  steel  mills 
which  are  continuing  to  operate  around  45  per  cent 
of  capacity  as  for  two  or  three  months  past,  with  pro- 
duction on  a  basis  of  approximately  850,000  metric 
tons  of  steel  annually.  Of  this  quantity  about  25 
per  cent  is  used  in  the  domestic  market  and  the  re- 
mainder is  exported  to  Germany  in  particular.  Orders 
for  export  are  declining  and  prices,  while  st'll  un- 
changed, are  showing  a  soft  tendency.  It  is  estimated 
that  orders  now  on  hand  will  keep  the  mills  occupied 
until   ncx-t  August. 
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Foundry  Operations  Well  Maintained — New 

Structural  Inquiries 

New  York,  Aug.  14.— While  the  national  observ- 
ances of  last  week  affected  all  markets,  quite  a  number 
of  new  pig  iron  inquiries  are  now  before  New  York 
sellers,  the  aggregate  being  3000  to  4000  tons.  Reports 
agree  that  foundry  operations  are  holding  up  well  in 
Eastern  territory,  and  there  are  cases  in  which  output 
is  being  increased.  From  the  number  and  character  of 
inquiries  now  coming  in,  it  is  inferred  that  a  good  deal 
of  pig  iron  is  yet  to  be  bought  for  September  delivery. 
Larger  consumers  as  a  rale  are  covered  for  the  present. 
Inquiries  that  are  new  this  week  range  from  a  few  car- 
loads up  to  500  tons,  including  500  tons,  200  tons  and 
two  lots  of  100  tons  for  Connecticut  delivery;  500  tons 
of  No.  1  foundry  for  a  New  Jersey  plant;  200  tons  for 
eastern  New  York  State  delivery;  300  tons  for  a  New 
Jersey  foundry,  with  phosphorus  specification  below 
the  usual.  There  is  also  a  Canadian  inquiry  for  200 
tons.  Apparently  the  $25  basis  is  rather  more  firmly 
maintained  than  has  been  the  case  recently. 

TVe  quote  delivered  in  the  New  York  district  as 
follows,  having  added  to  furnace  prices  J2.27  freight 
from  eastern  Pennsylvania.  $4.91  from  Buffalo  and 
$5.44  from  Virginia: 

East.  Pa.  No.  IX  fdy.,  sih  2.75  to  3.25 $27.77 

East.  Pa.  No.  2X  fdy.,  sil.  2.25  to  2.75 27.27 

East.  Pa.  No.  2,  sil.  1.75  to  2. 25.. $27. 02  to  27.27 

Buffalo,  sil.  1.T5  to  2.25 28.91  to  29.41 

No.  2X  Virginia,  sil.  2.25  to  2.75 32.94 

No.  2  Virginia,  sil.  1.75  to   2.25 32.44 

^Ferroalloys. — The  ferromanganese  market  is  prac- 
tically stagnant,  with  sales  in  this  territory  of  only 
two  carloads  reported.  Demand  for  spiegeleisen  is 
also  very  small,  sales  of  a  few  carloads  being  noted  at 
unchanged  prices,  some  resale  lots  going  at  $45, 
furnace.  There  is  practically  no  new  demand  for  50 
per  cent  ferrosilicon  and  quotations  are  unchanged. 
Specifications  on  contract  for  these  three  alloys,  how- 
ever, continue  heavj'  because  steel  output  maintains  a 
large  volume.  There  are  no  developments  noted  in 
the  manganese  ore  or  ferrochromium  markets. 

Cast-iron  Pipe. — Demand  for  water  pipe  continues 
heavy  and  prices  firm.  Municipal  tenders  are  decreas- 
ing in  number  but  private  buying  is  still  a  fairly  large 
item.  Producers  are  well  booked  into  the  fall.  A  cur- 
rent municipal  tender  is  from  the  Department  of  Water 
Supply,  Gas  and  Electricity,  New  York,  and  calls  for 
bids  from  contractors  on  work  Involving  about  700  tons 
of  mostly  20-in.  water  pipe.  Bids  open  Aug.  17.  We 
quote  per  net  ton,  f.o.b.  New  York,  in  carload  lots,  as 
follows:  6-in.  and  larger,  $62.30;  4-in.  and  5-in.,  $67.-30; 
3-in.,  $77.30,  with  $5  additional  for  Class  A  and  gas 
pipe.  While  quotations  continue  weak  in  the  soil  pipe 
market,  business  shows  a  slight  improvement,  evidently 
stirred  into  activity  by  the  large  discounts  now  being 
offered.  Makers  are  maintaining  their  recent  policy 
of  booking  only  a  few  carloads  for  prompt  shipment  at 
present  prices,  which  they  claim  are  too  low  for  profit. 
We  quote  discounts  of  both  Northern  and  Southern 
makers,  f.o.b.  New  York,  in  carload  lots,  for  prompt 
shipment,  as  follows:  6-in.  standard,  39^4  to  40%  per 
cent  off  list;  heavy,  49^/2  to  50%  per  cent  off  list. 

Warehouse  Business.— A  number  of  warehouses  in 
this  district  report  better  business  during  the  first  half 
of  August  than  in  the  same  part  of  July.  Quotations 
on  practically  all  products  are  unchanged,  although  re- 
ports of  shading  on  bars  and  plates  persist,  despite 
lack  of  confirmation.  The  market  on  black  and  gal- 
vanized sheets  is  slightly  firmer  than  for  several  weeks. 
While  a  range  of  4.65c.  to  5.00c.  per  lb.  base  on  black 
and  5.65c.  per  lb.  base  on  galvanized  is  still  justified, 
the  minimum  on  both  black  and  galvanized  is  said  to  be 
more  often  4.7.5c.  and  5.75c.  per  lb.  Satisfactory  orders, 
however,  will  still  bring  out  the  lower  quotation.  The 
warehouse  market  on  wrought  iron  and  steel  pipe  is 
quiet,  but  shading  is  no  longer  prevalent,  despite  the 
fact  that  some  dealers  are  reported  as  not  overly  anx- 
ious to  carry  heavy  stocks.    Brass  and  copper  products 


have   declined    %c.   to   Ic.   per   lb.  for  material   out  of 
stock.     We  quote  prices  on  page  460. 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel.  —  Outside  of  structural 
lines  there  is  no  activity  of  importance  in  the  local 
steel  trade.  A  fair  volume  of  structural  steel  work  is 
being  placed  and  more  inquiry  is  coming  out.  not  in 
large  amounts,  but  sufficient  to  give  promise  of  enough, 
work  to  last  throughout  the  year.  In  addition  to 
projects  now  actually  in  the  market  there  is  a  prospect 
that  subway  construction  work  in  New  York  will  soon 
call  for  large  tonnages,  most  of  which,  however,  would 
not  be  delivered  until  next  year  or  later.  The  price 
situation  is  unchanged,  prices  being  firm  on  all  prod- 
ucts. There  is  not  enough  business  to  afford  a  real 
test  of  prices,  but  the  views  of  the  mills  are  firm,  par- 
ticularly in  view  of  the  change  to  the  8-hr.  day  begin- 
ning this  week. 

We  quote  for  mill  shipments,  New  York  delivery, 
as  follows:  Soft  steel  bars,  2.74c.;  plates  and  struc- 
tural shapes,   2.S4c.  ;  bar  iron,  2.74c. 

Coke. — An  inquiry  has  come  up  for  2000  tons  of 
blast  furnace  coke  and  a  quotation  of  $4.75  per  ton  was 
made  recently  on  3000  tons  of  medium  sulphur  furnace 
coke.  Standard  foundry  grades  appear  to  be  firmer. 
While  $5.50  per  ton  can  be  done  on  prompt  carloads  on 
standard  foundry  coke,  the  range  of  current  quotations 
extends  as  high  as  $1  above  this  figure.  On  by-product 
coke  prices  are  $11.34,  Newark,  and  $11.41,  Jersey  City. 
Old  Material. — Although  the  market  is  substantially 
unchanged,  a  better  tone  is  reported  and  prices  are  as 
a  rule  firmer.  No.  1  heavy  melting  steel  delivered  into 
eastern  Pennsylvania  is  still  $15.50  per  ton,  with  rail- 
road quality  or  equivalent  bringing  $16.  The  buying 
price  New  York  of  this  grade  ranges  from  $12.75  to 
$13.25  per  ton,  -nnth  No.  1  yard  steel  at  $11.50  to  $12 
per  ton.  Stove  plate  is  active,  with  shipments  going 
fonvard  to  Harrisburg,  Phoenixville,  Pa.,  and  to  New 
Jersey  foundries  at  $16.75  and  $17  per  ton,  delivered, 
depending  upon  the  freight  rate.  Specification  pipe 
shows  no  change,  $10.25  to  $10.75  per  ton  about  cover- 
ing the  present  market  based  upon  shipments  to  Leb- 
anon, Pa.,  at  $14.50  per  ton,  delivered. 

Buying  prices  per  gross  ton.   New  York,  follow : 

Heavy   melting   steel,   yard $11.50  to  $12.00 

Steel     rails,     short     lengths,     or 

equivalent    12.75  to    13.25 

Rails  for  rolling 16.00  to    18.00 

Relaying  rails,   nominal 25.00  to    26.00 

Steel   car  axles 19.00  to    20.00 

Iron  car  axles 25.00  to    26.00 

No.   1    railroad   wrought 14.00  to    14.50 

Wrought   iron    track 13.50  to    14.00 

Forge  fire    950  to    10.00 

No.   1   yard  wrought,   long 13.00  to    13.50 

Cast   borings    (clean) 9.50  to    10.00 

Machine-shop   turnings    9.50  to    10. 00 

Mi.\ed  borings  and   turnings 9.00  to    10.00 

Iron  and  steel  pipe    (1   in.    diara., 

not  under   2   ft.  long) 10.25  to    10.75 

Stove   plate    12.75  to    13.25 

Locomotive  grate   b-rs 12.50  to    13.50 

Malleable   cast    (railroad) 18.00  to    19.00 

Cast-iron    car  wheels 17.00  to    18.00 

Prices  which  dealers  in  New  York  and  Brooklyn 
are  quoting  to  local  foundries  per  gi-oss  ton  follow  : 

No.  1   machinery  cast $19.00  to  $20.00 

No.  1  heavy-  cast  (columns,  build- 
ing materials,  etc.),  cupola  size  18.00  to    19.00 
No.   1  heavy  cast,  not  cupola  size  16.00  to    17.00 
No   2  cast  (radiators,  cast  boilers, 

etc.)    16.00  to    17.00 


Detroit  Scrap  Market  Dull 

Detroit,  Aug.  14.— There  is  no  activity  in  the  scrap 
market  and  prices  are  substantially  unchanged. 

The   following  prices  are   quoted   on   a   gross   t.iti 

basis     f.o.b.    cars    producers'    yards,    excepting    slove 

plafe]   automobile  and  No.   1   machinery  cast,  whi.li 

are  quoted  on  a  net  ton  basis: 

Heavy   melting   steel $14.40  to  JlS.on 

Shoveling  steel    H-^^O  to    i6.^o 

No.   1  machinery  cast 17.00  to    19.00 

Cast   borings    „^I^ '"    llll 

Automobile   cast   scrap 21.00   o    23.00 

Qtnve    nlatp  14.00  to     16  00 

Hydrau^lic  compressed    11.50  to    12.50 

Tiirnines      7..!5  tO       »■-!» 

^asSs    9-50to    10..50 


AuRiist  16,  192;^ 


The   Ikon    age 


Cincinnati 


Bii>iiifj  OiiK    lor  Definite  Keqiiireineiits    -Dip 

ill  Southern  Iron 

Cincinnati,  Aug.  14. — Both  sales  and  inquiries  fell 
off  during  the  past  week  as  compared  with  the  previous 
one,  but  the  undertone  of  the  market  is  considerably 
improved.  Buyers  continue  to  place  orders  for  their 
immediate  requirements,  and  it  is  only  occasionally  that 
any  interest  is  shown  in  fourth  quarter.  Prices  in  the 
North  are  a  little  stronger  as  far  as  furnaces  are  con- 
cerned, but  middle  interests  continue  to  quote  50c.  a  ton 
below  the  rcg:ular  furnace  prices.  Most  of  the  larger 
sales  are  being-  made  at  the  lower  prices.  For  instance, 
an  Indiana  melter  bought  two  lots  of  500  tons  each  at 
$25.50,  Ironton  basis,  in  competition  with  a  Lake  fur- 
nace. Another  Indiana  consumer  bought  several  hun- 
dred tons  at  a  price  said  to  be  $25.75,  Ironton.  Other 
sales  ranging  up  to  200  tons  were  made  direct  by  fur- 
naces at  $26.  Resale  Northern  iron  is  now  pretty  well 
out  of  the  way  and  it  is  expected  that  $26,  Ironton,  will 
be  established  as  the  southern  Ohio  market.  A  Ten-o 
Haute  melter  is  reported  to  have  bought  1000  tons  of 
malleable  iron  at  $26.50,  Chicago.  On  Southern  iron, 
$23.50  can  be  done  on  Tennessee  irons,  and  some  sales 
of  small  lots  have  been  made.  From  the  Birmingham 
disti'ict  the  lowest  price  heard  of  today  is  $27,  furnace, 
the  low-priced  Alabama  seller  having  withdrawn  from 
the  market.  This  price,  however,  can  only  be  done  on 
nearby  delivery.  There  is  no  activity  in  Bessemer  or 
basic  ii-ons,  and  only  occasional  sales  of  carload  lots  of 
silveries  are  reported.  There  is  no  change  in  the  fur- 
nace situation  in  southern  Ohio,  Marting,  Wellston  and 
Hanging  Rock  furnaces  still  being  in  blast  on  foundry 
grades.  Globe  and  Jisco  silveries,  and  Portsmouth  and 
two  Ashland  furnaces  on  basic. 

Based  on  freight  rates  of  $4.05  from  Birmingham 
and  $2.27  from  Ironton.  we  quote  f.o.b.  Cincinnati : 
Southern  colte.  sil.  1.75  to  2.25    (base)  ....  $27.55 
Southern    coke,    sil.    2.25    to    2.75     (No.    2 

soft)    2S.05 

Ohio  silvery,   8   per   cent 36.77 

Southern  Ohio  coke.  sil.  1.75  to  2.25  (No.  2)    28.27 

Basic   Northern    - 27.27 

Malleable     28.27 

Tool  Steel.— Improvement  is  noted  in  the  demand' 
for  tool  steel  for  the  first  time  since  the  middle  of  June. 
Prices  are  unchanged,  18  per  cent  tungsten  high  speed 
steel  being  quoted  at  75c.  to  95c.  per  lb. 

Finished  Material. — Orders  were  light  during  the 
past  week,  more  particularly  in  bars  and  structural 
shapes,  and  mills  are  now  able  to  make  some  pretty 
quick  deliveries  on  this  class  of  material.  Heavy  plates 
are  also  moving  slowly,  but  on  light  plates  orders  are 
more  numerous.  The  demand  for  sheets  has  not  sus- 
tained the  improvement  noted  last  week,  but  some  "feel- 
ers" are  being  sent  out  by  some  of  the  larger  manufac- 
turers for  fourth  quarter  requirements.  There  is  little 
activity  in  wire  products  or  track  accessories.  Bolts  and 
nuts  have  been  in  good  demand.  Prices  generally  are 
being  firmly  maintained,  and  with  the  exception  of  re- 
inforcing bars  and  hot  strips  no  changes  have  been 
reported. 

Cincinnati  jobbers  quote :  Iron  and  steel  bars. 
3.50c.;  reinforcing  bars,  3.60c.;  hoops.  4.55c.;  bands, 
4.25c.  ;  sliapes,  3.60c.  ;  plates,  3.60c.  ;  cold-rolled 
rounds.  4.50c.  ;  cold-rolled  flats,  squares  and  hexa- 
gons, 5c.  ;  No.  10  blue  annealed  sheets,  4.25c.  ;  No. 
28  black  sheets.  5.35c.  :  No.  28  galvanized  sheets, 
6.35c.  ;  No.  9  annealed  wire.  $3.60  per  100  lb.  ;  com- 
mon wire  nails,  $3.60  per  keg  base. 

Warehouse  Business. — Jobbers  report  a  greater  num- 
ber of  small  orders  than  for  some  weeks,  with  prices 
being  firmly  maintained. 

Coke. — There  is  little  activity  in  coke,  and  distress 
shipments  are  being -offered  at  slightly  lower  prices. 
Oonnellsville  furnace  is  quoted  at  $4.75  to  $5,  ovens, 
and  foundry  coke  at  $.5.50  to  $7.50.  New  River  foundry 
coke  is  quoted  at  $11  to  $12;  Wise  County  foundry, 
$6.50,  and  furnace,  $5.75.  By-product  producers  are 
quoting  $9,  Connellsville  basis. 

Old  Material. — ^The  scrap  market  in  Cincinnati  dis- 
trict is  very  quiet,  but  some  sales  have  been  made  to 


Southern   points.     Prices   are   about   the   same   as   last 

week. 

We  quote  dealers'  buying  prices,  f.o.b.  cars  Cin- 
cinnati : 

Per  Oross  Ton 

Bundled  sheets    $12.50  to  $13.00 

Iron  rails   15.00  to  15.50 

Relaying  rails.  50  lb.  and  up 28.00  to  28.50 

Ralls   for   rolling 16.00  to  16.50 

Heavy   melting   steel 14.50  to  15.00 

Steel   rails  for  melting 14.50  to  15.00 

Car  wheels 14.50  to  15.00 

Per  Net  Ton 

No.   1   railroad   wrought 12.50  to  13.00 

Cast    borings    9.00  to  9.50 

Steel   turnings   8.50  to  9.00 

Railroad  cast 16.00  to  16.50 

No.   1  machinery  cast 18.50  to  19.00 

Burnt  scrap   11.50  to  12.00 

Iron   axles    21.50  to  22.00 

Locomotive  tires   (smooth  inside)   13.50  to  14.00 

Pipes  and  flues 8.50  to  9.00 


Birmingham 

Pig  Iron  Stagnant — Orders  Suspended — Early 

Change  Expected 

Birmingham,  Ala.,  Aug.  14. — The  drop  to  $24  failed 
to  bring  much  business  to  the  maker  offering  limited 
tonnage  at  that  base  price.  Other  makers,  selling  at 
$27,  booked  a  few  car  lots.  The  Birmingham  iron  mar- 
ket was  never  more  stagnant.  The  break  is  looked  for 
toward  the  end  of  the  month,  when  blast  furnaces  must 
earnestly  consider  new  business,  closing  down  stacks  or 
piling  iron  on  an  uncertain  price  base.  Melters  have 
shown  absolutely  no  interest  except  on  taking  as  little 
iron,  already  contracted  for,  as  possible.  Hold-up  orders 
are  causing  the  same  stock  accumulations  as  last  month. 
Up  to  the  close  of  the  week  the  merchant  furnaces  were 
still  going  as  in  July,  the  only  closing  down  being  a 
Tennessee  company  stack  which  was  on  ferromanganese. 
Foundry  melt  is  not  keeping  the  pace  and  lack  of  new 
business  in  stoves  and  other  lines  suggests  early  cur- 
tailment of  present  full  operations  in  that  quarter  un- 
less a  change  for  the  better  occurs.  The  soil  pipe 
makers  are  all  out  of  the  market  and  that  cuts  a  con- 
siderable figure  with  Southern  furnaces.  Some  South- 
ern iron  is  understood  to  have  sold  in  the  Middle  West 
under  $24,  and  it  is  admitted  that  Birmingham  can  do 
no  business  there  until  there  is  a  readjustment  of  base 
or  a  rise  in  price  in  other  fields. 

We  quote  per  gross  ton  f.o.b.  Birmingham  district 
furnaces  as  follows: 

Foundry,   silicon  1.75   to   2.25 $24.00 

Basic    24.00 

Charcoal,   warm  blast $33.00  to    34.00 

Finishing  Mills. — There  has  been  no  change  at  any 
of  the  finishing  steel  mills.  All  are  on  full  turn,  but 
new  business  comes  in  slowly.  Wire  mills  are  down  to 
a  four  to  five  weeks'  backlog.  Cuba  took  3500  tons  of 
steel  rails  last  week  via  Mobile,  Havana,  Cabana,  Ma- 
tanzas  and  other  points  dividing  the  cargo.  The  Ten- 
nessee company  will  put  in  effect  the  8-hr.  day  when 
instructed  by  New  York,  and  other  concerns  like  the 
Gulf  States  Steel  Co.  say  they  will  follow  the  example 
as  additional  men  are  procurable.  Steel  bars  are 
quoted  2.65c.,  f.o.b.  Birmingham. 

Cast  Iron  Pipe. — It  was  a  dull  week  in  pressure  pipe; 
many  municipalities  reported  holding  off  for  lower 
prices  in  view  of  weakness  of  the  iron  market.  The 
base  remains  at  $49,  with  all  shops  booked  far  ahead. 
Soil  pipe  is  very  dull  at  $50  to  $55. 

Coal  and  Coke.— Standard  foundry  coke  is  obtain- 
able at  $8,  spot.  Coal  is  slightly '  more  active  than 
usual  for  this  time  of-  the  year. 

Old  Material. — The  scrap  market  reports  a  dearth  of 
new  business  and  some  requests  to  hold  up  deliveries- 
Extreme  caution  marks  all  industrial  operations. 

We  quote  per  gross  ton  f.o.b.  Birmingham  district 
yards,  nominal  prices,  as  foUow.s : 

Old  steel  rails $16.00  to  $1S,00 

No.  1   steel 14.00  to    16.00 

No.   1   cast 20.00  to     21.00 

Tram   car   wheels 20.00  to    21.00 

Car  wheels   19.00  to    20.00 

Stove  plate   15.00  to    16.00 

Machine  shop  turnings 10.00  to    12.00 

Cast   iron    borings 10.00  to    12.00. 


The   Iron   Age 


August  16,   1923 


Boston 


Pig    Iron    Sales    Contract — Some    Foundries 

Not  to  Buy  Until  September 

Boston,  Aug.  14. — Pig  iron  sales  have  contracted 
sharply.  The  H.  B.  Smith  Co.,  Westfield,  Mass.,  re- 
ported to  have  bought  2000  to  3000  tons,  silicon  1.75 
to  2.25  per  cent,  fourth  quarter  iron  at  $27.65,  deliv- 
ered, now  has  sufficient  iron  to  carry  it  through  1923, 
and  will  not  purchase  other  contemplated  tonnages. 
Other  business  put  through  was  comparatively  small, 
the  grand  total  probably  being  around  6000  tons.  The 
Westfield  sale  is  not  a  fair  market  basis,  inasmuch  as 
the  furnace  giving  the  option  at  $24,  furnace,  is  now 
quoting  $25.  Sales  of  Buffalo  No.  2X  and  No.  IX  were 
made  at  $25  and  $25.50,  respectively.  All  eastern 
Pennsylvania  furnaces  are  on  a  $25,  $25.50  or  $26 
furnace  base  and  maintaining  differentials,  while  Ala- 
bama and  Virginia  furnaces  doing  business  in  New 
England  are  holding  prices.  The  market,  therefore, 
appears  steadier.  Buying  in  New  England  during 
the  recent  price  cutting  was  remarkably  small.  Sev- 
eral foundries  say  they  will  buy  iron  in  September. 
The  Sullivan  Machinery  Co.,  Claremont,  N.  H.,  wants 
100  tons  each  of  Northern  iron,  silicon  2.25  to  2.75  per 
cent,  low  phosphorus  iron  silicon  1.75  and  2.25  per 
cent,  and  Virginia  or  Northern  iron,  silicon  3.25  to 
3.75  per  cent,  prompt  shipment,  the  largest  open  inquiry 
in  the  market  today. 

We  quote  delivered  prices  on  the  basis  of  the 
latest  reported  sales  as  follows,  having  added  $3.65 
freight  from  eastern  Pennsylvania.  $4.91  from  Buf- 
falo,  $5.92  from  Virginia,  and   $9.60  from  Alabama. 

East.  Penn.,  sil.  2.25  to   2.75 $29.15  to  $30.15 

East.  Penn.,  s:l.  1.75  to  2.25 28.65  to    29.65 

Buffalo,  sil.   2.25  to  2.75 29.91  to    30.41 

Buffalo,  sil.  1.75  to   2.25 29.91  to    30.41 

Virginia,  sil.  2.25  to  2.75 32.42  to    32.92 

Virginia,  sll.   1.75   to  2.25 31.92  to    32.42 

Alabama,  sil.  2.25  to  2.75 35.10  to    37.10 

Alabama,  sil.  1.75  to  2.25 34.60  to    36.60 

Warehouse    Business. — Although    not   as    active    as 
heretofore,    the    movement    of    iron    and    steel    out   of 
warehouses  is  ninning  ahead  of  that  for  August,  1922. 
Certain  sizes  of  steel  bars  are  in  limited  supply,  but 
generally  speaking  stocks  are  in  fair  condition.     Stocks 
of  wire  nails,  on  the  other  hand,  are  broken,  mills  re- 
maining several  weeks  behind  on  shipments.     Tremont 
pattern  8-penny  cut  floor  nails  and   20-penny  common 
now  take  an   additional   $1   to  the   regular  base  price. 
Producers   find   there   are   30   per   cent   more   of   these 
nails  to  the  pound  than  in  a  pound  of  Western  pattern. 
.Soft    steel    bars.    $3,611^    a    100    lb.    base;    flats, 
H.4n  ;  regular  concrete  bars,  $3. 76V,  ;  deformed  bars, 
.stock    lengths.     $3.76Vi     to    $3.89;     structural    steel. 
?3.71U  ;  tire  steel.  $4.80  to  $5.15:  open-hearth  spring 
steel.   $S   to    $10;   crucible  spring  steel.   $12;    regular 
steel   bands,   $4.S0 ;   bands  over   6   in.   wide.   $5.05  to 
$5.30;  hoop  steel,   $5. SO    to    $6.30;   cold  rolled   steel. 
$4.75    to    $5.25:    refined    iron.    $3.611,2 '.    hest    refined, 
$4.75;    Wayne    iron.    $5.50;    Norway    iron.    $6.60    to 
$7.10. 

Coke. — Melters  continue  to  specify  quite  freely 
against  contracts  placed  some  time  ago  with  New  Eng- 
land makers  of  by-product  foundry  coke,  the  market 
for  which  is  $13.50  a  ton,  delivered  within  New  Eng- 
land. Ovens  are  making  good  shipments,  notwith- 
standing heavy  demands  on  them  for  domestic  fuel. 
Some  easing  off  in  specifications  is  anticipated  the 
last  half  of  this  month.  Foundries  are  experiencing 
a  falling  off  in  new  business.  Jobbing  foundries  gen- 
erally are  operating  on  business  picked  up  from  week 
to  week.  Some,  however,  are  booked  into  October.  The 
General  Electric  Co.,  Lynn,  Mass.,  is  reported  to  have 
stopped  placing  business  with  forward  delivei-y  dates, 
and  given  order  to  clean  up  outstanding  contracts. 
Manufacturers  are  beginning  to  think  of  year-end  in- 
ventories. Gas  companies  are  showing  interest  in 
run-of-oven  Connellsville  coke,  one  s.ale  of  2500  tons 
at  a  price  not  made  public  having  been  made  the 
past  week.  Foundries,  however,  show  little  interest 
in  Connellsville  fuel. 

Old  Material. — Holders  of  raw  material  are  still 
indisposed  to  sell  at  going  prices.  One  of  the  largest 
brokers  in  this  territory,  offering  $1S.50,  delivered 
Pennsylvania,  for  heavy  melting  steel,  has  raised  his 


price  50c.  without  attracting  more  than  a  car  lot  here 
and  there.  Offers  of  $12.50  on  cars  for  delivery  in 
New  England  likewise  fail  to  stimulate  business.  A 
few  car  lots  of  mixed  borings  and  turnings  have  been 
picked  up  at  last  week's  prices,  but  the  market  for 
most  other  kinds  of  material,  suitable  for  mills,  is 
fully  as  lifeless  as  a  week  ago.  One  broker,  unable 
to  buy  No.  1  machinery  cast  at  prevailing  rates,  is 
sounding  out  the  New  York  market.  General  sentiment 
in  the  trade  is  that  business  will  not  improve  much 
before  September,  if  then. 

The   following   prices   are    for   gross    ton   lots  de- 
livered consuming  points: 

No.   1   machinery  cast $22.00  to  $23.00 

Xo.   2  machinery  cast 20.00  to    21.00 

Stove  plate   15.50  to    16.50 

Railroad    malleable     24.00  to    24.50 

Street  car  axles 21.00  to    21.50 

The  following  prices  are  offered  per  gross  ton  lots 
f.o.b.  Boston  common  rate  shipping  points  ; 

No.   1   heavy  melting  steel $11.50  to  $12.00 

No.  1  rail  wrought 12.50  to    13.00 

No.  1  yard  wrought 11.50  to    12.00 

Wrought    pipe     (1-in.     in     diam., 

over  2  ft.  long) 8.50  to      9.00 

Machine  shop  turnings 8.00  to      8.50 

Cast  iron  borings,  rolling  mill...    10.50  to    11.00 

Cast   iron   borings,   chemical 11.50  to    12.00 

Blast   furnace   borings   and    turn- 
ings           8.00  to      8.50 

Forged  scrap  and  bundled  skeleton      9.00  to      9.50 

Shafting    18.00  to    18.50 

Street  car  axles 18.00  to    18.50 

Rails   for  reroUing 13.00  to    13.50 


St.  Louis 


\^  al)a.;li  Inquiring  for  10,000  Tons  of  Rails- 
Pig  Iron  Inquiry  Increasing 

St.  Louis,  Aug.  14. — An  increasing  number  of  in- 
quiries for  pig  iron  were  received  from  melters  in  this 
district  during  the  last  week.  Melters  seem  to  feel  that 
the  market  has  about  reached  bottom,  although  some 
are  still  hesitant  to  buy  more  than  for  immediate  needs. 
The  principal  transaction  of  the  week  was  the  sale  of 
2000  tons  to  a  local  melter,  the  order  being  divided 
among  several  makers.  The  original  inquiry  referred 
to  in  this  column  last  week  was  for  5000  tons.  The 
St.  Louis  Coke  &  Iron  Co.,  which  got  a  part  of  the  ton- 
nage just  mentioned,  also  sold  200  tons  of  foundry  iron 
to  an  Illinois  melter  and  150  tons  to  a  local  concern.  .\n 
Indiana  melter  wants  1400  tons  for  fourth  quarter  de- 
livery. An  Illinois  melter's  inquiry  is  for  1000  tons,  half 
Northern  and  half  Southern,  and  a  Missouri  melter 
wants  175  tons  of  either.  The  market  for  Northern  iron 
is  at  $26.50  to  $27,  Chicago,  Southern  makes  $24,  al- 
though some  quotations  are  as  high  as. $27. 

We  quote  delivered  consumers'  yards.  St.  Louis, 
as  follows,  having  added  to  furnace  prices  $2.15 
freight  from  Chicago,  $3.2S  from  Birmingham  (rail 
and  water).  $5.17  from  Birmingham,  all  rail,  and  81 
cents   average   switching  charge  from   Granite  City ; 

Northern  fdy.,  sil.   1.75  to  2.25 $29.16 

Northern  malleable,  sil.  1.75  to  2.25 29.16 

Basic 29.16 

Southern  fdy..  sil.   1.75   to  2.25 29.17 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel. — The  first  rail  inquiry  in 
some  time  from  a  St.  Louis  railroad  was  issued  this 
week  by  the  Wabash  for  10,000  tons  of  90-lb.  section. 
The  order  for  1000  tons  of  reinforcing  bars  for  the 
Cohakia  plant  of  the  Union  Electric  Co.  went  to  the 
Scullin  Steel  Co.  A  marked  increase  of  inquiries  from 
manufacturers  of  steel  products  is  reported,  but  not 
many  have  developed  into  orders.  Jobbers  are  specify- 
ing against  contracts  to  balance  stocks,  but  are  not 
placing  new  business  to  speak  of.  Railroads  are  in- 
quiring for  track  equipment,  such  as  frogs  and  switches, 
in  small  quantities.  A  Texas  inquiry  is  for  500  tons  of 
hars. 

For  stock  out  of  warehouse  we  quote:  Soft  steel 
bars,  3.35c.  i>er  lb. ;  iron  bars.  3.35c. ;  structural 
Shanes,  3.45c. ;  tank  plates.  3.45c. ;  No.  10  blue  an- 
nealed sheets,  4.45c.:  No.  28  black  sheets,  cold  rolled, 
one  pass,  5.20c. :  cold  drawn  rounds,  shafting  and 
screw  stock,  4.45o. ;  structural  rivets.  4.15c. ;  boiler 
rivets,  4.25c. ;  tank  rivets,  A  in.  and  smaller,  50-5 
per  cent  off  list;  machine  bolts.  45-5  per  cent;  car- 
riage bolts,  40-5  per  cent ;  lag  screws,  50-5  per  cent ; 
hot  pressed  nuts,  square  or  hexagon  blank.  $2.50; 
and  tapped.  $2.50   off  list. 
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Ciikf. — The  market  for  coke  continues  weak,  ]u-t>- 
iluctidii  continuJMH:  greater  than  the  demand.  C'lmnells- 
ville  coke  has  been  sold  as  low  as  $5.r)0,  ovens,  although 
some  of  the  best  grades  have  brought  as  high  as  $7. 
Hy-pi-oduct  makers  have  been  accumulating  stocks. 

Old  Material. — The  only  buying  by  consumers  is  of 
!i  few  specialties  and  but  little  of  them.  Dealers  con- 
tinue to  absorb  all  railroad  lists  offered  and  are  laying 
down  material  in  yards  in  anticipation  of  an  expected 
demand  in  September.  One  dealer  bought  4000  tons, 
the  scrap  of  700  dismantled  cars  offered  by  the  Cotton 
Belt.  The  Great  Northern  and  Northern  Pacific  have 
lists  amounting  to  2000  tons  each.  Other  lists,  which 
will  probably  be  taken  care  of  by  local  dealers,  include 
.Mobile  &  Ohio,  3500  tons;  Missouri  Pacific,  1300  tons; 
Kansas  City  Southern,  320  tons,  and  Kansas  City  Ter- 
minal, 350  tons. 

We  quote  dealers'  prices  f.o.b.  consumers'  work-s, 
.-^1  Louis  industrial  district  and  dealers'  yards,  as 
follows: 

Per  Oroas  Ton 

lion    ra.ils    $16.00  to  $16.50 

Kails  for  rolling 17.50  to    18.00 

Siril   rails  less  than  3  ft 18.50  to    19.00 

K^luvinK  rails.  60  lb.  and  under..    26.00  to    27.00 
U.layiiis  rails,  70  lb.  and  over...    33.50  to    34.50 

I'ast    iron  car  wheels 18.50  to    19.00 

Heavy    melting^   steel 16.50  to    17.00 

Heavy  shoveling  steel 16.50  to    17.00 

Frogs,    switches   and    guards   cut 

apart    16.50  to    17.00 

Per  Net  Ton 

Heavy  axles  and  tire  turnings...  12.00  to  12.50 

.Steel  angle  bars 15.25  to  15.75 

Iron   car  axles 25.00  to  26.00 

Steel  car  axles 21.00  to  21.50 

Wrought  Iron  bars  and   transoms  20.00  to  21.00 

No.    1    railroad  wrought 15.00  to  15.50 

.NJo.    2    railroad   wrought 16.50  to  17.00 

Railroad    springs    19.00  to  19.50 

Cast  iron  borings 12.00  to  12.50 

No.    1    busheling 16.00  to  16.50 

No.  1  railroad  cast 18.00  to  18.50 

.\'o.    1  machinery  cast 18.50  to  19.00 

Railroad    malleable    17.00  to  17.50 

Machine  shop  turnings 11.50  to  12.00 

Champion   bundled  sheets 8.00  to  S.50 


San  Francisco 


Moderate  Buying  of  Pig  Iron,  Inil  Scrap  Busi- 
ness Quiet 

San  Francisco,  Aug.  8. — There  has  been  no  note- 
worthy variation  in  trade  conditions  in  iron  and  steel 
during  the  last  two  weeks,  except  that  which 
may  be  due  in  part  to  seasonal  causes  and  to  influ- 
ences that  have  been  felt  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 
While  the  published  reports  of  this  city's  building 
permits  show  an  increase  as  compared  with  last  year, 
importers  and  handlers  of  steel  used  in  construction 
say  their  business  has  slackened  off  during  the  last 
two  months.  The  fact  is  that  during  the  last  few 
months  there  has  probably  been  more  construction  of 
frame  buildings,  numerically  speaking,  but  at  the 
same  time  less  demand  for  structural  steel. 

Pig  Iron. — Business  is  of  moderate  volume,  and 
while  prices  are  not  quotably  lower  than  two  weeks 
ago,  importers  report  a  noticeable  undertone  of  easiness 
that  may  lead  to  a  shading  of  present  figures,  in  view 
of  the  downward  tendency  in  Eastern  districts.  The 
imports  by  sea  during  July  totaled  about  2400  tons,  the 
bulk  of  which  was  Scotch  iron.  A  goodly  portion  was 
on  account  of  orders  booked  last  January  and  February 
for  future  delivery.  During  the  last  week  there  was 
a  showing  of  firmness  in  Scotch  iron,  and  it  was  ad- 
vanced about  50  cents  per  ton,  in  view  of  the  advance 
in  price  at  ports  of  export.  Present  quotations  range 
from  $35  to  $37  per  ton,  according  to  quality.  Con- 
sumers are  well  supplied,  and  the  activity  is  confined 
to  small  buying. 

Coke. — For  some  weeks  the  market  has  been  at  a 
standstill.  Practically  all  the  coke  ordered  early  in 
the  year  has  arrived,  and  during  July  there  were  no 
imports   by   sea,    although   at   least  two   cargoes   have 


not  yet  come  to  hand.  It  is  known  that  supplies  are 
moderate,  but  how  soon  consumers  will  be  obliged  to 
replenish  their  stocks  is  a  matter  of  conjecture.  Much 
depends  on  how  business  shapes  up  in  the  near  future. 

Old  Material. — Dealers  report  business  very  quiet, 
with  available  supplies  plentiful  for  the  next  few 
months,  if  there  should  be  no  increase  in  requirements. 
Present  quotable  prices  range  from  $13  to  $15  per 
ton  for  the  more  desirable  grades.  Some  dealers  say 
they  are  getting  as  high  as  $16  per  ton  for  the  best 
grade  of  railroad  iron.  Receipts  at  points  of  accumu- 
lation continue  liberal.  Another  cargo  of  about  2600 
tons  is  en  route  from  Chile,  practically  all  spoken  for 


Buffalo 


About  15,000  Tons  of  Foundry  Iron  Sold— 

Concessions  on  Plates  Shipped  to  Canada 

Buffalo,  Aug.  14.— While  the  general  feeling 
among  operators  is  that  the  tide  has  turned  and  that 
some  buying  may  be  expected,  the  volume  of  business 
has  been  small  with  four  of  five  producers.  The  ex- 
ception so  noted  is  that  one  furnace  has  sold  between 
12,000  and  15,000  tons  of  foundry  iron.  The  others 
have  only  sold  small  tonnages.  Because  many  of  these 
are  going  to  large  melters  indicate  these  tonnages 
are  "fill-ins."  Most  producers  have  abandoned  any 
expectation  of  any  life  in  the  third  quarter  and  are 
turning  hopefully  to  possible  fourth  quarter  develop- 
ments. The  base  price  of  $25  is  firm  although  all 
sellers  continue  to  find  unverified  reports  of  conces- 
sions from  this  figure;  certainly  a  desirable  tonnage 
would  bring  concessions  and  a  cut  of  $1  per  ton  on 
present  schedules  would  be  likely.  All  sellers  are  try- 
ing to  maintain  differentials  but  are  not  successful. 
No  further  reduction  in  furnace  operations  has  oc- 
curred but  the  present  price  schedule  is  touching  a 
point  which  Buffalo  producers  say  is  lower  than  cost. 
We  quote  f.o.b.  per  gross  ton  Buffalo  as  follows: 

No.   1  foundry.  2.75   to   S.25   sil $26.00 

No.  2X  foundry.  2.25  to  2.75  sil 25.60 

No.   2  plain,  1.75  to  2.25  sil 25.00 

Basic     26.00 

Malleable    26.00 

Lake  Superior  charcoal 32.28 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel. — ^  Price  concessions  on 
plates  shipped  to  Canada  are  reported  and  2.40c.  has 
been  made  in  several  instances.  For  domestic  use  the 
2.50c.  price  is  firm  and  the  same  applies  to  shapes. 
New  business  in  sheets  is  quiet,  but  some  desirable 
inquiry  is  engaging  attention  and  is  expected  to  be 
placed  here.  Pipe  and  wire  demand  show  no  abate- 
ment and  the  call  for  bars  continues  lively. 

We  quote  warehouse  prices,  Buffalo,  as  follows: 
Structural  shapes,  3.65c.  :  plates.  3.65c.  ;  soft  steel 
bars,  3.B5C. ;  hoops.  4.65c.:  bands,  4.35c.;  blue  an- 
nealed sheets.  No.  10  gage.  4.45c.;  galvanized  steel 
sheets,  No.  28  gage,  6.35o. ;  black  sheets.  No.  28  gage, 
5.25c.  ;  cold  rolled  round  shafting,   4.70c. 

Coke. — Demand  has  been  livelier.  For  prompt  ship- 
ment prices  range  from  $5.50  to  $7. 

Old  Material.— Dealers  have  been  buying  small  lots 
of  heavy  melting  steel  and  piling  them  in  the  'belief 
that  stronger  prices  are  near.  The  general  market  is 
stagnant  and  consumers  are  disinterested.  One  mill 
has  shut  down  on  incoming  old  material  pending  fur- 
ther notice. 

We  quote  f.o.b.  gross  ton  Buffalo  as  follows : 

Heavy  melting   steel $17.00  to  $18.00 

Low  phos.,    0.04   and  under 23.50  to    24.50 

No.    1   railroad   wrought 15.00  to    16.00 

Car    wheels    16.50  to    17.00 

Machine  shop  turnings 8.50  to      9.50 

Cast    iron    borings 15.00  to    16.00 

No.    1    bushelings 15.50  to    16.00 

Stove    plate    17.00  to    17.50 

Grate  bars    17.00  to    17.50 

Bundled    sheet    stanvplngs 10.00  to    11.00 

No.  1  machinery  cast 19.50  to    20.50 

Hyraulic  compressed   15.00  to    16.00 

Railroad    malleable    20.00  to    21. eo 
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Philadelpliia 


Pig  Iron  Inactive  and  Prices  Steady — Scrap 
Market  Stronger 

Philadelphia,  Aug.  14. — Steel  business  is  extreme- 
ly quiet  and,  following  the  recent  buying  movement  in 
pig  iron,  there  has  been  a  cessation  in  demand,  par- 
ticularly for  large  tonnages.  There  is  lacking  in  steel 
trade  circles  some  of  the  optimism  which  was  beginning 
to  assert  itself  a  week  or  two  ago,  the  changed  attitude 
being  due  largely,  it  appears,  to  the  critical  situation 
in  Europe.  Some  of  the  Eastern  mills  are  within  30 
days  of  the  end  of  their  orders,  and  new  tonnage  is 
not  coming  in  rapidly  enough  to  give  much  encourage- 
ment. Delivery  promises  are  shortening,  and,  on  plates, 
one  or  two  mills  can  give  almost  immediate  shipment. 
While  there  has  been  no  let-down  in  mill  operations, 
some  of  the  allied  interests  have  felt  the  effects  of 
reduced  business  in  their  operating  schedules.  For 
example,  one  Eastern  bolt  and  nut  plant  is  running 
only  four  days  a  week. 

Prices  of  finished  steel  show  unusual  strength  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  many  of  the  mills  are  now 
hungry  for  tonnage.  Confident  that  the  change  to  the 
8-hr.  day  will  help  to  restore  the  balance  between  sup- 
ply and  demand,  the  steel  companies  of  this  district 
count  upon  a  continuance  of  present  selling  prices  for 
the  next  few  months  at  least.  There  is  not  this  con- 
fidence, however,  in  the  pig  iron  trade,  which  is  trying 
to  hold  prices  at  $25  a  ton  for  foundry  iron,  but  is  not 
yet  certain  that  the  demand  will  be  sufficient  over  the 
next  few  months  to  maintain  this  level. 

Pig  Iron. — The  recent  buying  movement  has  left  a 
straggling  volume  of  business  in  its  wake  in  which  the 
inquiries  and  orders  are  mostly  small,  though  there 
has  been  a  sprinkling  of  1000  and  2000-ton  lots  in  the 
past  week.  However,  "there  has  been  a  sharp  falling 
off  in  sales  as  compared  with  a  few  weeks  ago.  Most 
of  the  furnaces  are  now  holding  firmly  to  a  base  price 
of  $25  a  ton  for  foundry  iron,  but  this  level  is  not 
firmly  established  as  a  minimum,  sales  having  been 
made  within  the  past  few  days  at  $24.50  for  No.  2  plain 
and  $25  for  No.  2X.  Some  furnaces  are  piling  some  of 
this  iron  they  are  making,  but  on  the  whole  there  is 
probably  less  of  this  than  during  July,  as  more  iron  is 
now  being  called  for  by  the  foundries.  Indications  are 
that  melters  are  going  along  on  a  hand-to-mouth  policy, 
this  being  borne  out  by  the  frequency  of  requests  to 
hurry  shipments  of  carload  lots.  Barring  an  anthracite 
coal  strike  Sept.  1,  it  is  the  belief  of  pig  iron  sellers 
that  the  market  will  remain  at  just  about  its  present 
price  level  for  next  the  few  months.  Some  see  a  possi- 
bility of  lower  prices,  but,  as  the  market  level  today 
is  close  to  cost,  there  will  undoubtedly  be  a  further 
tendency  to  restrict  production  rather  than  to  make 
further  price  concessions.  Buyers  are  taking  a  conser- 
vative attitude  and  few  of  them  are  covering  beyond 
October.  A  Virginia  cast-iron  pipe  foundi-y  has  bought 
about  7000  tons  of  Virginia  iron  on  which  prices,  it  is 
stated,  were  shaded  to  below  $26. 

The  following   quot.itions   are.   with   the   exception 
of    those    on    low    phosphorus    iron,    for    delivery    at 
Philadelphia  and  include  freight  rates  varying  from 
76  cents  to  $1.64  per  gross  ton: 
East.  Pa.  No.  2  plain,  1.75  to  2.25 

sU $25.26  to  $26.64 

East.  Pa.  No.  2X,  2.25  to  2.75  sil  25.76  to    26.14 

East.  Pa.  No.  IX 26.26  to    26.76 

Virginia  No.  2  plain,  1.75  to  2.25 

sil 31.17  to    31.67 

Virginia  No.  2X.  2.25  to  2.75  sil. .    31.67  to    32.67 

Basic  delivered  eastern  Pa 25.00 

Gray   forge    25.50  to    26.00 

Malleable    26.26  to    26.84 

Standard    low    phos.    (f.o.b.    fur- 
nace)          29.00  to    30.00 

Copper  bearing  low  phos.    (f.o.b. 

furnace)    32.00  to    33.00 

Foreign  Pig  Iron 
All   prices  f.o.b.  cars  Philadelphia,  duty   paid. 

Continental  foundry,  1.80  to  2.50  sil $25.50 

Continental  foundry,  2.50  to  3.25  sil 26.50 

Low   phos.,    copper    free,    guar,    not    over 

0.035    per   cent   phos 31.50 

Continental,  phos.  1.50  ;  sil.  2  to  3 25.50 


Ferroalloys. — The  demand  for  ferromanganese  is 
light.  Prices  remain  at  $117.50,  furnace  or  seaboard, 
on  domestic  or  foreign  alloy. 

Semi-Finished  Steel. — Very  little  business  in  billets 
is  being  done  and  prices  remain  unchanged  at  $42.50, 
Pittsburgh,  for  open-hearth  rerolling  quality  and  at 
$47.50  to  $50,  Pittsburgh,  for  forging  quality,  but 
eastern  mills  do  not  seem  anxious  for  business  in 
forging  billets  at  $47.50. 

Plates. — One  or  two  eastern  mills  are  now  offering 
shipments  of  plates  in  a  week  or  less.  There  is  a 
marked  lack  of  orders  and  even  the  most  fortunate 
mills  have  little,  if  any,  more  than  30  days'  work  ahead. 
Plate  mill  representatives  deny  most  emphatically 
reports  of  a  weakening  in  prices,  which  seemingly  have 
emanated  from  a  railroad  purchasing  office  which  was 
said  to  have  obtained  a  concession  of  $3  a  ton.  Accord- 
ing to  all  indications,  the  plate  price  remains  firm  at 
2.50c.,  Pittsburgh. 

Structural  Material.— The  Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel 
corporation  has  taken  the  contract  to  fabricate  1100 
tons  for  the  Bulletin  building  annex.  The  largest  new 
inquiry  in  the  market  is  1500  tons  for  a  warehouse  for 
the  Pennsylvania  Sugar  Co.,  Philadelphia.  Except  for 
one  Eastern  mill  which,  needing  tonnage,  has  made 
sales  at  2.40c.,  Pittsburgh,  the  market  appears  to  be 
firm  at  2.50c. 

Ore. — Receipts  of  ore  at  this  port  during  the  week 
ended  were  as  follows:  Iron  ore  from  French  Africa, 
7800  tons;  Sweden,  7400  tons;  chrome  ore  from  India. 
2000  tons;  manganese  ore  from  British  West  Africa, 
3467  tons. 

Old  Material. — Whether  or  hot  a  turn  has  actually 
come,  it  seems  to  be  the  strong  opinion  of  leading 
brokers  and  dealers  that  prices  will  go  no  lower,  and 
there  is  at  least  one  important  advance,  50c.  a  ton,  on 
heavy  melting  steel.  A.  large  Eastern  buyer,  being 
unable  to  obtain  sufficient  tonnage  at  $15.50,  which  was 
its  price  last  week,  came  out  on  Monday  with  offers 
of  $16,  delivered,  and  there  has  been  a  sale  to  another 
eastern  mills  at  $16.50.  One  leading  broker  says  he 
would  not  consider  selling  a  tonnage  of  steel  scrap  at 
less  than  $17.  An  indication  that  many  brokers  are  of 
like  mind  on  the  possibility  of  a  turn  in  the  market  is 
the  scrambling  that  has  been  going  on  within  the 
past  few  days  to  cover  on  old  orders.  Nearly  every 
broker  with  orders  in  hand  is  now  actively  in  the 
market  to  cover  and  this  in  itself  has  created  a  slightly 
firmer  tone  in  prices. 

We  quote  for  delivery  at  consuming  points  in  this 
district  as  follows  : 

Xo.  1  heavv  melting  steel $16.00  to  $16.50 

.Sc.ap   rails    16.00  to     16.50 

Steel  rails  for  rolling 17.00  to    18.00 

No.   1    low  phos.,   heavy   0.04   and 

under    21.50  to    22.50 

Cast  iron    car   wheels 20.00  to    21.00 

No.    1    railroad    wrought 18.00  to    19.00 

No.    1   yard   wrought 17.00  to    IS. 00 

No.    1   forge   fire 14.00  to    14.50 

Bundled  sheets   (for  steel  works)    13.50  to    14.00 

No.    1    busheling 15.50  to    16.00 

Mixed   borineis  and  turnings   (for 

blast    furnace    use) 12.50  to    13.50 

Machine  shop  turnings    (for  steel 

works  use)     13.50  to    14.00 

Machine  shop  turnings    (for  roll- 
ing   mill    use) 14.50  to    15.00 

Heavy  axle  turnings   (or  equiva- 
lent)         14.50  to    15.00 

Cast    borings     (for    steel     works 

and   rolling  mills) 15.00  to    15.50 

Cast  borings  (for  chemical  plants)    18.00  to    19.00 

No.   1    cast    20.00  to    21.00 

Heavy  breakable  cast    (for  steel 

plants)     18,50  to    19.00 

Railroad  grate  bars 17.00  to    IS. 00 

Stove  plate    (for  steel  plant  use)    17.00  to    17.50 

Railroad   malleable    19.00  to    20.00 

Wrought  iron  and  soft  steel  pipes 

and  tubes    (new  specifications)    15.00  to    15.50 

Shafting    22.00  to    24.00 

Steel  axles    24.00  to    26.00 

Bars. — From  jobbers  and  manufacturing  consumers 
are  being  received  a  fair  number  of  orders  for  steel 
bars,  mostly  small  lots  for  early  shipment.  Bar  iron 
is  not  in  large  demand,  but  the  price  is  being  firmly 
held  at  2.40c.,  Pittsburgh,  by  most  of  the  makers.  One 
company  continues  to  make  some  sales  at  2.35c.,  Pitts- 
burgh. The  price  of  steel  bars  remains  strong  at 
2.40c.,  Pittsburgh. 

Warehouse  Bu.sine.ss. — Local  warehouses  continue  to 
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enjoy  a  fairly  substantial  volume  of  business.  Prices 
are  firm  and  unchanged.  For  local  delivery  we  quote 
as  follows: 

Soft  steel  bars  and  small  shapes,  3.55c. ;  iron 
bars  (except  bands),  3.55c.;  round  edge  iron,  3.75c.; 
round  edge  steel,  Iron  finished,  1'^  x  %  In..  3.75c.; 
round  edge  steel  planished,  4.55c. ;  tank  steel  plates. 
V,  In.  and  heavier,  3.65c.:  tank  steel  pates,  ft  In.. 
3.95c. ;  blue  annealed  steel  sheets.  No.  10  gage. 
4.25c.  ;  black  sheets.  No.  28  gage,  5.15c.  ;  galvanized 
sheets,  No.  28  gage,  C.25c. :  square  twisted  and  de- 
formed steel  bars,  3.65c. ;  structural  shapes,  3.65c. ; 
diamond  pattern  plates,  Vi-ln.,  5.40c.;  -ft-ln.,  5.60c.; 
spring  steel,  5c. :  round  cold-roiled  steel,  4.35c.  ; 
square  and  hexagons,  cold-rolled  steel,  4.85c. ;  steel 
hoops,  1  In.  and  wider.  No.  20  gage  and  heavier. 
.  4.75c. ;  narrower  than  1  in.,  all  gages,  5.25c. ;  steel 
bands.  No.  12  gage  to  -ft-in..  Inclusive,  4.35c.;  rails. 
3.S5C. ;  tool  steel.  8.50c. ;  Norway  iron,  7c. 


Cleveland 


Steel  Corporation  Deliveries  Not  Improving — 
Few  Cancellations — Round  Pig  Iron  Sales 

Cleveland,  Aug.  14. — Occasionally  a  sale  of  ore 
is  being  made  to  a  belated  buyer  and  a  very  few  fur- 
naces that  are  buying  on  a  hand-to-mouth  basis  are 
finding  no  difficulty  in  meeting  their  requirements.  The 
movement  from  upper  lake  ports  continues  very  heavy 
and  it  will  not  be  surprising  if  the  August  movement 
is  as  large  as  that  for  July.  The  receipts  at  Lake  Erie 
ports  in  July  amounted  to  7,682,275  tons,  compared  with 
6,646,679  tons  a  year  ago.  The  receipts  for  the  season 
amounted  to  19,119,757  tons,  compared  with  11,949,884 
tons  the  corresponding  period  last  year.  The  balance 
on  dock  Aug.  1  was  4,956,705  tons,  compared  with  7,- 
296,842  tons  a  year  ago.  Although  the  ore  movement 
from  upper  lake  docks  and  also  from  Lake  Erie  docks 
to  furnaces  has  been  very  heavy,  the  railroads  are  giv- 
ing remarkably  fine  service  and  the  docks  are  having 
no  difficulty  in  handling  the  immense  tonnage. 

The  possible  effects  of  the  introduction  of  shorter 
hours  at  blast  furnaces  and  steel  plants  is  the  subject 
of  much  discussion.  Some  operators  are  inclined  to 
believe  that  considerable  confusion  will  result  until 
the  men  become  adapted  to  the  new  regime  and  that 
in  rolling  mills  there  will  be  a  reduction  of  output,  but 
this  opinion  is  not  shared  by  other  operators,  who  ex- 
pect the  change  from  12  hr.  to  8  and  10  hr.  to  be  made 
gradually  and  without  any  disturbance  of  the  furnace 
or  mill  operations.  There  is,  of  course,  doubt  as  to 
whether  the  mills  will  be  compelled  to  absorb  the  ad- 
ditional cost  which  will  result  from  the  shorter  turn 
system.  It  is  believed  that  unless  there  should  be  a 
decided  slump  in  business,  prices  will  not  i-ecede  below 
those  now  considered  as  minimum,  and  there  may  be  an 
advance  toward  fall  equal  to  the  increased  cost  due  to 
the  shorter  hours. 

Deliveries  by  Steel  Corpoi-ation  subsidiaries  are  not 
improving  as  a  rule,  and  new  orders  are  fully  making 
up  for  the  few  cancellations  which  have  been  received. 
Some  independents  which  cater  to  prompt  business  are 
giving  quick  delivery  and  other  independents  have 
improved  their  deliveries,  but  with  one  large  inde- 
pendent deliveries  are  not  better  than  90  days  for 
plates,  30  to  60  days  for  shapes  and  60  days  for  bars. 
Some  buyers  report  that  they  are  not  receiving  as 
prompt  deliveries  as  have  been  promised  in  some  cases. 

The  present  war  in  gasoline  prices,  considered  in 
connection  with  possible  Congressional  investigations 
and  action  by  the  Department  of  Justice,  is  regarded 
as  worthy  of  attention  on  account  of  the  psychological 
effect  which  it  may  have  on  general  business  conditions. 

Pig  Iron. — The  tonnage  sold  by  Cleveland  com- 
panies during  the  past  week  has  been  a  fair  volume, 
amounting  to  nearly  25,000  tons.  One  firm  sold  15,000 
tons  of  foundi-y  and  malleable  iron,  including  one  lot 
of  8000  tons,  one  of  3000  tons,  and  one  of  2000  tons. 
A  company  having  a  furnace  taking  $1.76  freight  rate 
sold  5000  tons  of  foundry  iron  for  delivery  in  the 
Pittsburgh  district  at  $24.50,  furnace,  and  another  com- 
pany sold  somewhat  less  than  2000  tons  on  the  basis 


of  $25,  Valley,  for  No.  2  foundry.  A  Lake  furnace, 
which  had  been  quoting  $26.50,  furnace,  on  No.  2 
foundry,  is  now  selling  at  $2.5.50.  Reports  of  extremely 
low  prices  on  foundry  iron  cannot  be  verified  and,  on 
the  whole,  the  price  situation  seems  to  be  somewhat 
improved.  Apparently  no  more  basic  is  to  be  had  at 
$24,  Valley,  and  $24.50  is  minimum,  while  $25  has  been 
done. 

Quotations  below,  except  on  basic  and  low  phos- 
phorus Iron,  are  delivered  Cleveland,  and  for  local 
iron  include  a  50c.  switching  charge.  Ohio  .silvery 
and  Southern  iron  prices  are  based  on  a  $3.02  freight 
rate   from  Jackson   and   $6   rate   from   Birmingham : 

Basic,   Valley   furnace $24.50 

Northern  No.  2  fdy.,  sil.  1.75  to  2.25 26.50 

Southern  fdy..  sil.  1.75  to  2.25 30.50 

Malleable     26.50 

Ohio  silvery,   8   per  cent 37.52 

Standard  low  phos.,  Valley  furnace •. .    32.00 

Reinforcing  Bars. — The  storage  warehouse  to  be 
built  by  the  Nickel  Plate  Storage  Co.  at  a  cost  of 
$160,000  is  expected  to  call  for  a  fair  tonnage  of  rein- 
forcing bars.  Bids  have  not  yet  been  called  for.  Many 
minor  projects  are  being  figured  on.  Rail  reinforcing 
bars   are   still   quoted  at  2.30c.   as  the   usual  price. 

Semi-Finished  Steel. — The  semi-finished  steel  mar- 
ket drags.  Sometime  ago  it  was  fully  expected  that 
there  would  be  activity  by  Aug.  1,  but  not  a  single 
transaction  has  been  recorded  recently  and  $42.50  is 
the  nominal  quotation. 

Tool  Steel. — Cleveland  sellers  of  tool  steel  report 
that  business  has  dropped  off  rapidly  and  that  almost 
no  orders  are  coming  from  Detroit.  This  change  is 
attributed  to  temporary  conditions,  and  it  is  expected 
that  in  another  month  there  will  be  a  decided  increase 
in  demand. 

Bolts,  Nuts  and  Rivets. — Although  rivets  continue 
to  be  quoted  on  a  basis  of  $3  to  $3.25  for  structural 
and  $3.10  to  $3.35  for  boiler  rivets,  the  market  is  weak 
and  concessions  on  desirable  business  to  $2.90  and  $3, 
respectively,  are  made.  On  bolts  and  nuts  a  fair  amount 
of  business  is  being  done  but  concessions  are  sometimes 
granted.  The  outlook  is  that  price  revisions  on  cap  and 
set  screws  may  be  announced  soon. 

Warehouse  Business. — Jobbers  in  sheet  and  tin 
plate  report  that  the  business  is  not  very  brisk  but  that 
prices  are  being  adhered  to  on  tin  plate  and  there  is 
very  little  irregularity  on  sheets. 

Jobbers  quote  steel  bars,  3.36o. ;  plates  and  struc- 
tural shapes.  3.46c.  ;  No.  9  galvanized  wire,  3.70c.  ; 
No.  9  annealed  wire.  3.25c.  ;  No.  28  black  sheets, 
4.65c.  ;  No.  28  galvanized  sheets,  S.SOc.  ;  No.  10  blue 
annealed  sheets,  3.75c.  to  4.06c.  ;  cold  rolled  rounds, 
3.90c.  ;  flats,  squares  and  hexagons,  4.40c.  ;  hoops  and 
bands,  1  in.  and  wider  and  20  gage  or  heavier, 
4.16c. ;  narrower  than  1  in.  or  lighter  than  No.  20 
gage.  4.60c. 

Coke. — Some  foundries  that  cater  to  the  automobile 
trade  are  not  so  busy,  and  demand  for  coke  from  such 
plants  has  decreased,  but  on  the  whole  there  is  little 
change  in  the  situation.  Prices  on  foundry  grades  still 
range  all  the  way  from  $5.50  to  $7  for  prompt  ship- 
ment.    No   contracting   is   being  done. 

Old  Material. — The  market  is  extremely  dull  with 
no  buying  of  consequence  going  on  and  prices  are  un- 
changed. 

We  quote  dealers'  prices  f.o.b.  Cleveland  per  gross 
ton : 

Heavy  melting  steel,  nominal $15.75  to  $16.00 

Rails   for   rolling 17.25  to    18.00 

Rails  under  3   ft 17.25  to    17.50 

Low  phosphorus  melting 18.50  to    19.00 

Cast   borings    11.00  to    11.50 

Machine  shop  turnings 9.75  to    10.00 

Mixed  borings  and   turnings 9.75  to    10.00 

Compressed    sheet    steel 13.00  to    13.50 

Railroad    wrought    12.25  to    12.75 

Railroad  malleable   20.50  to    21.00 

Light  bundle  sheet  .slanipings.  .  .  .      9.00  to    10.00 

Steel  axle  turnings 14.00  to    14.50 

No.  1  cast 18.50  to    19.50 

No.    1    busheling 9.75  to    10.00 

Drop  forge  flashings 9.75  to    10.00 

Railroad  grate  bars 12.00  to    12.50 

Stove  plate   12.00  to    12.50 

Pipes  and  flues 9.00  to      9.50 

Finished  Material. — ^Buying  is  not  active  but 
gpeeifications  are  coming  in  satisfactorily  and  there  is 
little  change  in  prices.  In  some  cases  plate  mills  which 
have  been  getting  2.60c.  are  now  accepting  2.50c.  In 
structural  material  there  is  no  cutting  of  the  base 
price,  but  the  fabricators  are  figuring  very  closely  and 
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little  new  business  has  developed.  Reports  in  regard 
to  the  automobile  business  vary  somewhat,  but  repre- 
sentatives of  steel  companies  in  Detroit  and  Cleveland 
report  to  their  principals  that  this  business  seems  to 
be  more  stabilized  than  in  past  years  and  they  say 
outlook  for  fall  business,  especially  in  replacing  old 
cars,  is  very  encouraging.  Tubular  business  is 
extremely  active  and  some  companies  are  having 
difficulty  in  satisfying  their  customers  with  deliveries. 


Very  little  is  now  heard  of  shading  of  sheet  prices. 
Sheet  manufacturers  declare  that  with  sheet  bars 
apparently  pegged  at  .$42.50  and  with  conversion  cost 
about  $32  there  is  no  money  in  selling  sheets  at  o.7i>c. 
for  No.  28  black.  They  say  further  that  if,  as  seems 
certain,  short  hours  in  the  steel  plants  will  increase  the 
cost  of  semi-finished  material  several  dollars  per  ton 
it  will  be  necessary  for  sheet  manufacturers  to  get 
more  than  present  prices  in  order  to  break  even. 


Steel  Ingot  Molds  in  Place  of  Cast  Iron 

Experience  of  a  German  Steel  Mill  Shows  Successful  Results — 
Composition  and  Life  of  the  Steel  Molds 


AS  is  well  known,  the  majority  of  ingot  molds  are 
made  of  cast  iron,  and  a  great  many  are  made  of 
direct  metal.  There  has,  however,  always  been  more  or 
less  interest  in  steel  ingot  molds  and  extensive  experi- 
ments have  been  carried  out  at  several  plants  without 
successful  results.  The  usual  material  abroad  is  also 
cast  iron,  but  from  time  to  time  there  are  indications 
that  steel  is  being  tried. 

The  latest  information  on  steel  moulds  is  in  Stahl 
und  Eise7i,  Dec.  28,  1922,  by  Fr.  Schivetz,  who  is  oper- 
ating manager  at  Krompach.  He  describes  his  success- 
ful experiences  in  replacing  cast  iron  molds,  purchased 
on  the  outside  with  steel  molds  made  in  his  own  foundry. 
The  molds  used  are  the  ordinary  square  ones  for  3-ton 
ingots.  Before  the  war  tlie  average  life  was  150  heats. 
In  1915  and  191G  the  life  of  the  molds  steadily  sank, 
and  the  latter  part  of  1916  only  70  to  80  heats  could 
be  cast.  At  the  beginning  of  1917  the  average  number 
sank  to  60  to  70.  The  steel  was  top  cast  into  molds 
standing  on  stools. 

This  poor  life  and  large  expense  for  molds  led  him 
to  recall  a  previous  experiment  with  a  steel  mold  (AO) 
made  in  his  company's  own  steel  foundry  which,  after 
122  heats,  was  ruined  by  the  bad  pouring  of  a  careless 
workman.  Accordingly  in  the  autumn  of  1916,  six 
molds  were  made  and  ^jut  in  operation,  and  in  the  win- 
ter of  the  same  year  the  cast  iron  molds  for  the  3-ton 
ingots  began  to  be  entirely  replaced  by  steel  molds;  at 
Krompach  steel  molds  have  been  used  ever  since.  From 
each  foundry  heat  from  four  to  seven  molds  are  poured. 
A  table  is  given  showing  the  analyses  and  life  of  74 
steel  molds  made  from  13  heats.  The  average  life  of 
all  the  steel  molds  used  so  far  is  235,  with  a  constantly 
increasing  life.  Part  of  this  table  is  given  below  to 
show  the  analyses  of  the  steel  used  and  the  average  life 
per  foundry  heat: 

Tabic  of  Composition  and  Life  of  German  Steel  Inijot  Molds 

Manga-  Phos-  Sul- 

Carbon     nese  phorus  phur  Silicon  Life 

,,   ,^               ..  Pf-  Per  Per  Per  Per          in 

Mold              Hea-t  Cent  Cent  Cent  Cent  Cent  Heats 

A       0     3244  0.38  0.75  0.17  122 

A        1     3443  0.41  0.89  0.04  ...  0.13  125 

A        2     224  0.34  0.69  0.04  ...  0.10  203 

A       3     .....    1124  0.42  0.65  ..  300 

A        4.    A    5.    1568  0.34  0.62  0.06  ...  0.11  115  5 

•^       S  ,i im  "■^'^  "•''4  0.08  ...  0.14  305 

A        21-27    ..    2514  0.47  0.53  0.07  0.05  0.18  206.1 

A        36-41    ..    2853  0.34  0.50  0.07  0  17  '>'9^ 

"a        it'it   •■    it^^  "-^^  "■^'^  ■•■  <'0«  0:i8  214:s 

A       .•>9-64   ..    3523  0.32  0.41  ...  0.06  0  10  226  6 

'}       V.l^ti,-    ?Z?S  H^  "-^O  0«8  C05  0:i2  223:s 

A        105-109.3914  0.39  0.44  ...  0  04  !>51  8 

A       117-122.   40S5  0.33  0.54  .  0  05  o' -^4  2554 

A        122a-127     827  0.43  0.37  ..  0  04  010  239 

A        3?MI?-      ^*^  O-^'  «-50  ■••  0.04  0  15  239.8 

A        146-151.1098  0.35  0.49  ...  0  04  0  05  'MS 

A        176-181.    1453  0.38  0.44  ii!  lH  ^5  264:1 

AA    364  0.22  0.75  ...  0.05  0.17  301 

Great  care  must  be  taken  when  pouring  into  steel 
molds,  as  they  are  more  easily  burned  than  iron  molds. 
Several  molds  had  a  short  life  on  this  account,  indeed 
one  of  them,  A151,  was  so  badly  and  deeply  melted  by  a 
green  man  that  it  was  spoiled  at  the  first  cast.  A  great 
many  were  scrapped  in  a  normal  way,  as  in  the  case 
of  iron  molds  because  the  cracks,  tears,  and  wrinkles  on 
their  inner  surfaces  were  so  deep  that  it  was  either 
difficult  to  strip  the  ingots,  or  else  the  surface  of  the 


ingots  was  so  furrowed  and  rough  that  they  could  not 
be  rolled  into  particular  sections. 

The  molds  after  use  were  placed  on  a  rail-rack  and 
only  used  again  after  8  to  9  hrs.  In  only  a  few  cases 
was  distortion  of  the  molds  noticed,  and  it  is  believed 
this  came  from  improper  handling  of  the  molds.  Ribs 
on  the  molds  have  not  been  found  necessary.  Trans- 
verse cracks  and  bulging  of  the  molds  has  not  been 
noticed.  It  should  be  mentioned  that  in  some  cases  a 
bad  longitudinal  crack  was  found  after  about  100  heats. 
It  is  believed  this  is  because  the  molds  are  cast  and 
used  without  annealing  and  that  the  interior  strains 
cause  these  cracks  when  the  inner  surfaces  become 
cracked,  as  they  are  apt  to  do  after  about  100  heats.  In 
regard  to  dimensions,  those  that  had  been  found  satis- 
factory for  cast  iron  were  used  without  change  and 
found  acceptable,  at  least  up  to  the  present. 

As  shown  in  the  table,  the  carbon  varies  from  0.35 
to  0.45  per  cent.  A  certain  tensile  strength  is  desir- 
able, which  could  not  be  obtained  with  very  soft  steel. 
However,  lower  carbon  can  probably  be  used,  and  the 
table  shows  a  mold  with  0.22  per  cent  carbon  which 
gave  a  life  of  301  heats. 

The  managanese  is  usually  from  0.5  to  0.8  per  cent; 
the  phosphorus  shows  a  maximum  of  0.09  per  cent  in 
the  hardest  steels;  the  sulphur  0.07  per  cent  as  a  maxi- 
mum, which  with  the  softer  steels  drops  to  0.03  to 
0.05  per  cent.  All  the  steels  showed  about  the  same 
silicon,  and  some  aluminum  was  used.  Recently  several 
molds  have  been  used  with  0.20  to  0.25  per  cent  car- 
bon; although  they  have  so  far  stood  only  80  to  100 
heats,  they  have  shown  up  as  well  as  the  harder  steels. 

Ordinary  methods  of  molding  are  used,  except  that 
the  cores  are  made  of  burned  magnesite,  used  without 
any  silica  or  other  wash.  This  gives  a  very  uniform 
and  clean  inner  surface  to  the  molds,  and  the  cores  can 
be  removed  very  easily.  After  freshening,  the  mag- 
nesite can  be  used  again.  It  is  believed  the  good  re- 
sults obtained  with  the  steel  molds  come  from  careful 
handling,  and  the  present  widespread  mistrust  of  such 
molds  would  seem  to  be  unfounded  following  the  results 
obtained.  G.  B.  w. 


To  meet  the  demand  for  haulage  work  in  metal 
mines,  vehere  requirements  demand  the  use  of  a  small 
locomotive  on  account  of  cage  dimensions  and  where 
haulage  is  done  on  more  than  one  level,  the  General 
Electric  Co.  has  developed  a  lM:-ton  locomotive  fitted 
with  a  pantograph  collector.  The  locomotive  weighs 
3000  lb.  and  is  built  for  18  or  20-in.  gage.  The  overall 
length  is  48  in.,  height  42  in.,  width  34  in.  It  is 
equipped  with  one  110-volt  series  motor  giving  a  spt-ed 
of  5  miles  per  hour. 


The  total  production  of  the  mining  industry  of  the 
Santiago  de  (^uba  consular  district  In  1922  was  4(>8,34n 
tons  of  iron  ore  (hematite  and  magnetite)  and  about 
20,000  gross  tons  of  manganese  ore  containing  about 
30  per  cent  manganese,  from  which  4,100  tons  of  con- 
centrated product  was  obtained.  This  shows  a  .slight 
increase  over  1921,  due  to  greater  activity  in  the  steel 
industry  in  the  United  States. 
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The    Ikon    Age 


liiilisli  Iron  and  Steel  Market 

I'i-   Iron    Dull— Senii-Fhiishitl   Slcl   Sliarply 
I  |t      IH-I^iiiin  Active  in  Stlliii-;  Kails 
Till   I'laU'  Firm 

(/?//  Cuble) 
London,  England,  Aug.  14. 

Pig  iron  is  quiet  and  easier.  Sellers  of  No.  3  Scotch 
foundry  iron  are  asking  £r)2',is.  ($23.37)  f.o.b.  Bank- 
ins:  of  furnaces  has  not  yet  affected  business,  domestic 
and  export  demand  being  almost  stagnant. 

Hematite  is  weak,  with  few  important  sales.  Foreign 
ore  is  dull,  sellers  of  Bilbao  Rubio  asking  22%s.  ($5.19) 
ex-ship  Tees. 

Steel  is  quiet  and  unchanged.  Germany  is  inquiring 
for  shipbuilding  constructional  material,  but  is  not  in- 
clined to  pay  the  figures  asked.  Several  thousand  tons 
of  billets  for  the  Continent  were  quoted  at  £8  10s. 
($38.76)   f.o.b.,  with   no  buyers. 

Pig  iron  exports  for  July  amounted  to  3t),938  tons; 
the  total  exports  of  iron  and  steel  were  307,010  tons. 

Continental  position  is  complex.  Belgian  material 
is  practically  the  only  material  being  offered  and  the 
works  are  fully  sold  up  to  October.  Prices  are  firm, 
with  an  upward  tendency,  but  buyers  are  disinclined 
to  place  orders  except  in  specialties.  The  Societe 
Anonyme  des  Laminoirs,  Hauts-Fourneaux,  Forges, 
Fonderies  et  Usines  de  la  Providence,  Marchienne-au- 
Pont.  has  secured  a  10,000-ton  rail  order  from  the 
Argentine.  Japan  has  placed  a  3,500,000  fr.  rail  order 
in  Belgium,  resulting  from  the  visit  of  the  Belgian 
industrial  mission. 

In  Germany  the  works  of  Thyssen  &  Co.,  at  Ham- 
born,  are  closed.  The  Gelsenkirchener  Bergwerke  are 
operating  on  short  time. 

Tin  plate  is  firm.  Wales  has  secured  a  substantial 
oil  plate  contract  from  the  Far  East,  on  the  basis  of 
the  minimum  price,  for  September-October  delivery. 
The  quantity  involved  is  several  hundred  thousand 
boxes.  There  is  improved  general  demand,  with  antici- 
pations of  more  business. 

Galvanized  sheets  are  steady,  with  demand  good  but 
for  small  quantities.  The  works  are  sold  out  to  the 
end  of  September. 


There  has  Ixcn  further  Japanese  buying  of  black 
sheets  al  £li»  Ids.  (ll.ilTc.  per  \\,.l  f.o.b.  The  works  are 
.-sold  out   for  the   remainder  of  this  year.      .America   is 

i-eported  to  be  competing  and  IxMjking  orders  for  early 
shipment. 

We  (luote  per  gross  ton,  except  where  otherwise 
stated,  f.o.b.  makers'  works,  with  American  equivalent 
figured  at  $4.56  per  £1,  as  follows: 

Durham  coke,  delivered  £2     l>/.s.  $9.46 

Bilbao  Rubio  oret 1     4  5.47 

Cleveland  No.  1  foundry      R   10  25.08 

rieveland  No.  3  foundry      5     2%  to  £5      3s.       23.37  to  $23,48 

(;ieveland  No.  4  foundry      4   17%  22.23 

(Cleveland  No.  4  forge.  .      4   15  to    4   16          21.66  to    21.89 

Cleveland  basic 5      5  23.94 

IJiist   Coast   mixed 4  17%  to    4   18         22.23  to    22.34 

Ferromanganese    18     0  82.08 

Ferromangranese*    18   10  84.36 

Rails,  60  lb.  and  up S   10  to    9   10          38.76  to    43.32 

Billets    8      5  to    S    10          37.62  to    3S.7C 

Slioet  and  tin  plate  bars, 

Welsh     9      2%  41.61 

Tin  plates,  base  box...      13  to    1     Z's       5.24  to      5.27 

C.  per  I>b. 

Ship    plates    9   10  to  10      0            1.93  to       2.04 

Boilerplates   12   10  to  13     0           2.54  to      2.65 

Tees     10      0  to  10  10            2.04  to      2.14 

Channels   9     5  to    9   15           1,88  to      1.9S 

Beams    9      0  to    9   10            1.83  to       1,93 

Round  bars.    %   to  3  in.    10   15  toll      5            2.19  to       2.29 

Galvanized  sheets.  24  g.   18   15  to  19      0            3.82  to      3.87 

731ack  sheets.  24  gage..    13   10  2.75 
Black    sheets,    Japanese 

specifications    15      5  3,10 

.Steel    hoops    12      0  &  12    10*          2,44   &      2.54» 

Cold    rolled    steel    strip, 

20    g 17      5  3.51 

Cotton  ties,  Indian  .speci- 
fications     15     0  3.05 

•Export  price.     tEx-ship,  Tees,  nominal. 

Continental  Prices,  All  F.  O.  B.  Channel   Ports. 
Delivery  as  Speeified 

Foundry  pig  iron  : 

Belgium     £5      5s.  to  £5    7y2S,$23.94  to  $24,51 

France     5      5  to    5    7%       23.94  to    24,51 

Luxemburg     5      5  to    5     71/2       23.94  to    24.51 

Billets: 

Belgium     7      S  '                 33.06 

France     7      5  33.06 

Jlerchant  bars : 

Belgium     S      0  to    8      5            1,63  to       1.68 

Luxemburg     S      0  to    8      5            1,63  to       1.6S 

France     7   10  1,53 

Joists    (beams)  : 

Belgium     7   12ii  to    7   15            1,55  to       1,58 

Luxemburg     ,  , 7    15  1,58 

Fi-ance     7   10  to    7   12i4        1.53  to      1.55 

.'Vngles  : 

Belgium     8      0  to    8      5            1,63  to      1,68 

Va->n.  plates: 

Belgium     8   15  to    9      0            1,78  to      1,83 

I'a-in.  plates: 

Luxemburg     7   15  1.58 

Belgium    7   10  1,53 
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Ontario  and  Quebec 


The  128th  meeting  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Mining  and  Metallurgical  Engineers  will  be  held  in 
Canada,  the  sessions  and  excursions  covering  the  period 
of  Aug.  20  to  31.  Monday,  Aug.  20,  will  be  spent  at 
Toronto.  The  evening  will  be  given  over  to  films  of 
mining  operations  in  northern  Ontario.  At  11  p.  m. 
the  party  leaves  on  a  special  train  for  Sudbury,  where 
visits  wHl  be  made  on  Tuesday  to  the  mines  of  the 
International  Nickel  Co.  and  other  corporations.  For 
Wednesday  and  Thursday  the  schedule  provides  inspec- 
tion trips  in  the  Cobalt  district.  At  the  session  of 
Wednesday  evening  papers  will  be  read  on  geology, 
mining  and  smelting.  Friday  will  be  spent  in  the 
Kirkland  Lake  gold  district,  and  Saturday  at  Iroquois 
Falls,  where  the  great  pulp  and  paper  mills  of  the 
Abitibi  Power  &  Paper  Co.  will  be  inspected. 

Saturday  and  Sunday  will  be  spent  in  the  Porcupine 
district  and  the  party  will  arrive  at  Quebec  Monday 
evening,  Aug.  27.  Tuesday  will  be  given  over  to  ex- 
cursions, the  special  train  leaving  at  midnight  for  the 
Thetford  asbestos  mines.  Technical  sessions  will  be 
resumed  on  Thursday  at  the  Mount  Royal  Hotel,  Mon- 
treal, the  program  including  several  papers  on  iron 
and  steel,  mining,  milling,  petroleum,  geology  and 
metallurgy.  The  formal  banquet  will  be  held  on  Thurs- 
day evening.  There  will  be  sight-seeing  excursions  on 
Friday,  Aug.  31. 


As  part  of  the  special  train  starting  from  Toronto 
Monday  n^ght,  Aug.  20,  there  will  be  several  cars  bring- 
ing eastern  members  of  the  institute,  leaving  Ne^v 
York  Aug.  19. 

Mine  Engineers  to  Meet 

Announcement  of  the  third  annual  convention  of 
the  West  Virginia-Kentucky  Association  of  Mine  Me- 
chanical and  Electrical  Engineers  shows  three  technical 
sessions   on   Oct.    19   and  20.     Topics   include 

"Mechanical  and  Electrical  Equipment  Records,"  by  J. 
H.   Edwards, 

"All-Rubber  Insulated  vs.  Ordinary  Braid-Covered 
Cables,"  committee  report, 

"Purchased  Power  vs.  Individual  Plants,"  open  dis- 
cussion. 

"Construction  and  Care  of  Transformers"  (with 
slides),  by  L,  G.  Mason, 

"Improving  Efficiency  of  Mine  Pumping,"  committee 
report, 

"Service  from  Manufacturers  in  Supplying  Repair 
Parts,"   by   F.    M.   Reigher. 

"Hoisting  Eq\iipment,"  by  M.  A.  Maxwell, 

"Fan  Drives  for  Ventilation,"  by  J.  J.  Fluck, 

The  convention  will  be  held  at  the  Frederick  Hotel, 
Huntington,  W.  Va.  Inspection  of  industrial  plants, 
on  Saturday  afternoon,  will  conclude  the  program. 


Prices  Finished  Iron  and  Steel  f.o.b.  Pittsbnrgh 

Carload  Lota 


Plates 

Sheared,   tank  quality,   base,   per  lb 2.50o. 

Structural  Material 

Beams,   channels,   etc.,   base,    per   lb 2.50c. 

Sheet    piling    2.66c. 

Iron  and  Steel  Bars 

Soft    steel    bars,    base,    per    lb 2.40c. 

Soft  steel   bars  for  cold   finishing $3  per  ton  over  base 

Reinforcing  steel   bars,   base 2.40c. 

Refined  iron  bars,  base,  per  lb 3.25c. 

Double  refined  iron  bars,  base,  per  lb 4.S5c.  to  5.00c. 

Stay   bolt   iron   bars,    base,   per   lb 8.00c.  to  8.50c. 

Hot-Rolled  Flats 

Hoops,  ordinary  gages  and  widths,  base,  per  lb 3.15c. 

Bands,  base,  per  lb 3.15c. 

Strips,   base,   per    lb 3.00c.   to  3.15c. 

Cotton  ties,   per  bundle  of  45   lb $1.62 

Cold-Finished   Steels 

Bars  and   shafting   base,   per  lb 3.250. 

Strips,  base,  per  lb 5.00c. 

Wire   Products 

Nails,  base,  per  keg $3.00 

Galvanized  nails,  1  In.  and  over $2.25  over  base 

Galvanized   nails,   less   than    1    in 2.50  over  base 

Bright   plain   wire,   base.    No.    9    gage,   per   100   lb 2.75 

Annealed   fence   wire,   base,   per   100    lb 2.90 

Spring  wire,  base,  per  100  lb 3.70 

Galvanized  wire.  No.   9,  base,  per  100  lb 3.35 

Galvanized  barbed,  base,  per  100  lb 3.80 

Galvanized   staples,   base,    per  keg 3. SO 

Painted  barbed  wire,   base,  per   100  lb 3.45 

Polished    staples,    base,    per    keg 3.45 

Cement   coated   nails,    base,    per   count   keg 2.70 

Woven    fence,    carloads    (to   jobbers) ...  .6714  per  cent  off  list 

Woven   fence,  carloads    (to  retailers) 65  per  cent  off  list 

Bolts  and  Nuts 
Machine  bolts,  small,  rolled  threads.  .60  and  10  per  cent  oft  list 
Machine  bolts,  small,  cut  threads.  .50,  10  and  10  per  cent  off  list 
Machine  bolts,  larger  and  longer.  .50,  10  and  10  per  cent  off  list 
Carriage  bolts,   %    x  6  in. : 

Smaller  and  shorter,  rolled  threads 

50,  10  and  10  per  cent  off  list 

Cut   threads    50  and  10  per  cent  off  list 

Larger  and   longer    50  and  10  per  cent  off  list 

Lag  bolts  60  and  10  per  cent  off  list 

Plow  bolts.  Nos.  1,  2  and  3  heads 50  and  10  per  cent  off  list 

Other  style  heads    20  per  cent  extra 

Machine  bolts,  c.p.c.  and  t.  nuts.  %  x  4  in. 

45  and  10  per  cent  off  list 

Larger   and    longer  sizes    45  and  10  per  cent  off  list 

Hot  pressed  square   or   hex.   nuts,   blank 3.75c.offlist 

Hot  pressed  nuts,  tapped 3.75c.  off  list 

C.p.c.  and  t.  square  or  hex.  nuts,  blank 3.75c.  off  list 

C.p.c.  and  t  square  or  hex.  nuts,  tapped 3.75c.  off  list 

Semi-finished  hex.  nuts: 

fg  in.  and  smaller,  U.  S.  S SO  per  cent  off  list 

%    m.   and  larger.  U.   S.    S 75  per  cent  off  list 

Small  sizes.    S.    A.    E 80  and  5  per  cent  off  list 

S.    A.    E.,    %    in.    and    larger 75  and  5  per  cent  off  list 

Stove   bolts  in   packages 75,  10  and  5  per  cent  off  list 

Stove   bolts    in   bulk 75, 10,  5  and  2  V4  per  cent  off  list 

Tire    bolts    50.  10  and  10  per  cent  off  list 

Bolt  ends  with  hot  pressed  nuts.  .50,  10  and  10  per  cent  off  list 

Turnbuckles,  with  ends,    y^  in.  and  smaller 

„  55  and  5  to  50  per  cent  off  list 

Turnbuckles,   without  ends.    %   in.   and   smaller 

,^     ,  70  and  10  to  65  and  5  per  cent  off  list 

Washers     5c.  to  5.25c.  off  list 

Cap   and  Set  Screws 

Milled   square   and   hex.   head   cap   screws. 

,,.,,    ,  65  and  10  per  cent  off  list 

Milled   set   screws    65  and  10  per  cent  off  list 

Upset   cap   screws    75  per  cent  off  list 

F.?,^^   ^^^    screws    75  per  cent  off  list 

Milled   studs    50  per  cent  off  list 

Rivets 

Large  structural  and  ship  rivets,  base,  per  100  lb.  $3.00  to  $3.10 

Large  boiler  rivets,  base  100  lb 3.10  to    3  20 

65  and  10  to  65  and  5  off  list 


Small  rive 

Track  Equipment 

Spikes,   A   in.  and   larger,   base,   per  100   lb. 
Spikes,  %  in.,  ^  in.  and  %  in.,  per  100  lb.  . . 

Spikes,  Vi   in 

Spikes,  boat  and  barge,  ba.se,  per  100  lb 


$3.15 
3.50 
3.50 
3.50 


Track  bolts,  %  in.  and  larger,  base,  per 
Track  bolts,  ij   In.  and  %  in.,  base,  per 

Tie  plates,   per   100   lb 2  55  to    2  60 

Angle   bars,    base,    per    100    lb 2  75 


Inches 

Steel 
Black 
45 

Welde 

Butt 

Galv. 
19H 
25  ?4 

i!i 

Lap 
43Ml 
47% 
431,4 
41% 
40% 

11^ 

VeT 

Inches 

% 

1    to    1%    .. 
Weld 

k-;::::: 

Iron 

Black 
..-fU 
. .      22 

::  11 

..      23 

U  to  %  . . 

1  ti'3'.':: 
2 

...      51 
...      56 
...      60 
...      62 

...      55 
...      59 

:::  1^ 

...      BS 
Butt    Weld, 

3  to  6.:... 

11  and  12. 

strong,   plain 

ends 

H    to    %. 

...      47 
...      63 

:+19 
.      21 

2% 


%    68  47%    \    %    28 

I  to  1% 60  49%    i    1   to   1% 30 

Lap  Weld,  extra  strong,  plain  ends 

2 58  42%     12    23 

2%    to    4 57  46% 

4%     to    6 56  45% 

7    to    8 62  89% 

9    and    10 45  32% 

II  and    12...      44  31% 
To   the   large  Jobbing  trade   the   above   discounts 

creased  by  one  point,  with  supplementary  discount  o 
cent  on  black  and  1%  points,  with  a  supplementary  <3 
of  5  per  cent,  on  galvanized. 

Boiler  Tubes 
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Charcoal  Iron 

1%    in -1-18 

1%   to   1%    in -I-   8 

2   to   2Vi   in —  2 

2%    to  3  in —  7 

3Vi    to   4%   In —  9 


31 


3%    and 


36 


4% 


and  5  in. 


Lap  Welded  Steel 

2  to  2!4   in 27 

2%    to  2%    in 37 

3  in 40 

3%    to    3%   In 42% 

4  to  IS  In 46 

Less  carload  lots  4  points  less. 

Standard  Commercial  Seamless  Boiler  Tubes 
Cold  Drawn 

1  In 55        13    and   SV^    in 

IVi    and  1%    In. 
1%  In 

2  and   2^4    in... 
2%   and  2%  In 32 

Bot  Rolled 

3  and   3%    in 3S  4  in 43 

3%   in.  and  3%  in 39.        I 

Less  carloads.  4  points  less.  Add  $8  per  net  ton  for  more 
than  four  gages  heavier  than  standard.  No  extras  for 
lengths  up  to  and  including  24  ft.  Sizes  smaller  than  1  in. 
and  lighter  than  standard  gage  to  be  sold  at  mechanical  tube 
list  and  discount.  Intermediate  sizes  and  gages  not  listed 
take  price  of  net  larger  outside  diameter  and  heavier  gage. 
Seamless  Mechanical    Tubing 

Carbon  under  0.30,   base 83  per  cent  off  list 

Carbon  0.30  to  0.40,  base 81  per  cent  off  list 

Plus  usual  differentials  and  extras  for  cutting.   Warehouse 
discounts  range  higher. 

Seamless  Locomotive  and  Superheater  Tubes 

Cents  per  Ft    I  Cents  per  Ft 


2-in.  O.D.  12  gage. 
2-in.  O.D.  11  gage. .. 
2-in.  O.D.  10  gage.  . . 
2% -in.  O.D.  12  gage. 
214-in.  O.D.  11  gage. 


Standard  cokes,  per  base 

Terne  Plate 

(Per  package,   20   x 


2 1,4 -in.  O.D.  10  gage..  20 

16  I   3-in.    O.D.    7    gage 35 

17  m-in.    O.D.    9    gage..  15 

17  I    5%-in.    O.D.    9    gage..  55 

18  I    5Vi-in.   O.D.   9    gage..  67 
Tin  Plate 

$5.60 


S-lb.    coating,    100    lb. 


8-lb.  coating  I.  C. 
12-lb.  coating  I.  C. 
15-lb.  coating  I.  C. 


.$11.00 
11.30 


20-lb.  coating 
25-lb.  coating 
30-lb.  coating 


C $14.90 

C 16.20 

C 17.36 

C 18.35 

C 19.36 


12.70 

13.95    I    4  0-lb.  coating 
Sheets 
Blue    Annealed 

Nos.  9  and  10    (base),  per  lb 3.00c. 

Box  Annealed,  One   Pass  Cold  Rolled 

No.  28   (base),  per  lb 3.75c.  to  3.85c. 

Automobile  Sheets 

Regular  auto  body  sheets,  base   (22   gage),  per  lb.... 5. 36c. 

Galvanized 

No.   28    (base),  per  lb 5.00c, 

Long  Ternes 

No.  28  gage  (base),  8-lb.  coating,  per  lb 5.30c. 

Tin-Mill    Black    Plate 

No.    28    (base),    per   lb 3.85c. 

Manufacturers  have  pamphlets,  which  can  be  had  upon 
application,  giving  price  differentials  for  gage  and  extras  for 
length,   width,   shearing,   etc. 


Philadelphia,  domestic. $0.32 

Phil.idelphia,  export.  . .  0.235 

Baltimore,    domestic...  0.31 

Baltimore,    export 0.225 

New  York,  domestic...  0.34 

New  York,  export 0.256 

Boston,  domestic 0.366 

Boston,  export 0.256 


Buffalo $0,265 

Cleveland    0.215 

Cleveland,   Y'oungstown 

Comb 0.19 

Detroit    0.29 

Cincinnati    0.29 

Indianapolis    0.31 

Chicago    0.34 


Freight  Rates 

pr 

Ills 


St.  Louis    $0.43 

Kansas    City    0.735 

Kansas  City   (pipe) . . .  0.705 

St.  Paul    0.60 

Omaha    0.735 

Omaha    (pipe)    0.705 

Denver 1.27 

Denver   (pipe). 


Pacific  Coast    $1.34 

Pac.  Coast,  ship  plates  1.20 

Birmingham    0.58 

Memphis    0.66 

Jacksonville,   all   rail..  0.70 
Jacksonville,    rail    and 

water    0.416 

New  Orleans    0.67 


.„  .1  r.  ?i'"'?r'  carload  to  most  of  the  foregoing  points  Is  36,000  lb.  To  Denver  the  minimum  loading  Is  40.000  lb.,  while 
;2.       .  .   Coast  on  all  Iron  arid  steel  products,  except  structural  material,  the  minimum  is  80.000  lb.     On  the  latter  Item 

in  nnn  IV,  P^'^^J?  '^  "nnimum  of  50,000  lb.,  and  there  Is  an  extra  charge  of  9c.  per  100  lb.  on  carloads  of  a  minimum  of 
1.  •?cnnn,K  "rf  'P"'^"'^j°'.'^°y^'''  ''■°"  ^^  ^^^^^  "'Pe  '<>  Kansas  City,  St.  Paul.  Omaha  and  Denver  the  minimum  carload 
road 'tariffs'  °"  ""  "°'  "°         above  the  rates  vary  somewhat  and  are  given  in  detail  in  the  regular  rail- 

.  ^*u?  'r.°™  Atlantic  Coaat  ports  (I.e.,  New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore)  to  Pacific  Coast  ports  of  call  on  most 
steamship  lines,  via  the  Panama  Canal,  are  as  follows:  Pig  Iron,  35c.:  ship  plates,  40c.;  ingot  and  muck  bars,  structural 
steel  common  wire  products  including  cut  or  wire  nails,  spikes,  and  wire  hoops.  40c.-  sheets  and  tin  plates.  40c.:  sheets. 
No.  12  gage  and  lighter.  50c.;  rods,  40c.:  wire  rope  cable  and  strands.  45c.;  wire  fencing,  netting  and  stretcher.  40c.;  pipes 
""    .'"  diajneter,  55c.;  over  12  In.  In  diameter,  2%c.  per  in.  or  fraction  thereof  additional.     All  prices  per  100  lb    in 


carload  lots,  minimum  40.000  lb. 
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Ores 

Lake  Superior  Ores,  Delivered  Lower  Lake  Porta 

Old  range  Bessemer,  55  per  cent  Iron $6.45 

Old  range  non-Bessemer,  51  Mi  per  cent  Iron 5.70 

Mesabl  Bessemer,  55  per  cent  Iron 6.20 

Mesabl  non-Bessemer,  51  Mi  Per  cent  Iron 6.55 

Foreign  Ore,   per    Unit,  o.i.f.   Philadelphia   or  Baltimore 
Iron  ore,  low  phos..  copper  free,  55  to  58   per 

c«nt  Iron  In  dry  Spanish  or  Algerian H%0. 

Iron  ore,  Swedish,  average  66  per  cent  iron. . .  10.60c. 
Manganese  ore,   washed,  51    per   cent  manga- 
nese,   from   the   Caucasus,    nominal 45c. 

Manganese  ore,  ordinary,  48  per  cent  manga- 
nese,  from   the   Caucasus    42c. 

Manganese  ore.    Brazilian   or  Indian,   nominal  4  2c. 
Tungsten  ore,  per  unit,  in  60  per  cent  concen- 
trates                         $8.50 

Chrome  ore,   basic,   48  per  cent  CrjOa,   crude, 

per    ton,    c.i.f.    Atlantic    seaboard $18.00  to    28.00 

Molybdenum  ore.  85  per  cent  concentrates,  per 

lb.    of    MoSj,    New    York 75c.  to  85c. 


Ferroalloys 


Ferromanganese.  domestic,  80  per  cent,  fur- 
nace, or  seaboard,  per  ton 

Ferromanganese,  British,  80  per  cent,  f.o.b. 
Atlantic   port,  duty  paid 

Spiegeleisen.  domestic,  19  to  21   per  cent,  per 

ton,  furnace    $45.0 

Spiegeleisen,  domestic,  16  to  19  per  cent,  fur- 
nace,  per    ton 44.0 

Ferrosilicon.  50  per  cent,  delivered,   per  gross 


ton 


per  cent,   per  ton, 
per   cent,   per  ton. 


Ferrosilicon,   Bessemer, 
furnace    

Ferrosilicon,   Bessemer, 
furnace    

Ferrosilicon,  Bessemer,  12  per  cent,  per  ton, 
furnace    

Ferrosilicon,  Bessemer,  13  per  cent,  per  ton, 
furnace     

Ferrosilicon,  Bessemer,  14  per  cent,  per  ton, 
furnace    

Silvery  Iron,   6  per  cent,  per  ton,  furnace 

Silvery  iron,  7   per  cent,   per  ton,  furnace.... 

Silvery  iron,   S  per  cent,  per  ton,  furnace.... 

Silvery  iron,   9  per  cent,   per  ton,  furnace 

Silvery  iron,  10  per  cent,  per  ton,  furnace 

Silvery  iron,  11  per  cent,  per  ton.  furnace.... 

Silvery  iron.  12  per  cent,  per  ton,  furnace.... 

Ferrotungsten,    per    lb.    contained    metal 

Ferrochromium.  4  to  6  per  cent  carbon,  60  to 
70  per  cent  Cr,  per  lb.  contained  Cr.  de- 
livered      r 

Ferrochromium.  6  to  7  per  cent  carbon.  60  to 
70  per  cent  Cr..    per  lb 

Ferrovanadium,   per  lb.   contained   vanadium.. 

Ferrocarbontitanium,    15    to    IS    per   cent,    per 


$117.50 

117.50 

to    47.60 

to    46.60 

82.50 

43.50 

46.80 

50.10 

54.10 

59.10 
32.00 
33.00 
34.50 
36.50 
38.50 


ton 


Fluxes  and  Refractories 

Fluorspar,   SO  per  cent  and  over  calcium  fluoride,  not 

over    5    per    cent   silica,    per    net    ton    f.o.b.    Illinois 

and  Kentucky  mines   $22.00 

Fluorspar,  85  per  cent  and  over  calcium  fluoride,  not 
over  5   per  cent  silica,   per  net  ton  f.o.b.   Illinois 

and    Kentucky   mines    23.50 

Per  1000  f.o.b.  works: 

Fire  Clay:  High  Duty 

Pennsylvania     $48.00  to  $51.00 

Maryland    50.00  to    53.00 

Ohio    45.00  to    47.00 

Kentucky     45.00  to    47.00 

Illinois     48.00  to    50,00 

Missouri     48.00  to    50.00 

Ground  flre  clay,   per  net  ton 

Silica  Brick : 

Pennsylvania     


Moderate  Duty 

$43.00  to  $46.00 

45.00 

40.00  to    43.00 

42.00  to    45.00 

45.00  to    47.00 

38.00  to    43.00 

6.50  to      9.50 


Chicago 


42.00  to  45.00 
52.00 
48.00 
10.00 


$42.60 

Wire  rods,  common  soft,  base.  No.  6  to  %-ln 51.00 

Wire  rods,  common  soft,  coarser  than  Vi-ln. .  .$2.50  over  base 

Wire  rods,  screw  stock $5  per  ton  over  base 

Wire  rods,  carbon  0.20  to  0.40 $3  per  ton  over  base 

Wire  rods,  carbon  0.41  to  0.55 $5  per  ton  over  base 

Wire  rods,  carbon  0.56  to  0.75 $7.50  per  ton  over  base 

Wire  rods,  carbon  over  0.75 $10  per  ton  over  base 

Wire  rods,  acid   $15  per  ton  over  base 

Skelp,  grooved,  per  lb 2.40 

Skelp,  sheared,  per  lb 2.40 

Skelp,  universal,  per  lb 2.40 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel,  f.o.b.  Mill 

Rails,  heavy,  per  gross  ton $43.00 

Rails,  light,  new  steel,  base,  per  lb 2.25c. 

Rails,    light,    rerolled.    base,    per   lb 2.00c.  to  2.15c 

Spikes,  ft-in.  and  larger,  base,  per  100  lb $3.16 

Spikes,  V^-in..  ^,-in.  and  %-in.,  base  per  100  lb.  $3.25  to    3.75 

Spikes,   ft-in.,  base,  per  100  lb 3.25  to    3.75 

Spikes,  boat  and  barge,  base,  per  100  lb. 3.50  to    3.75 

Track  bolts,  %-in.  and  smaller,  base,  per  100  lb.     4.15  to    4.50 
Track  bolts,  %-in.  and  larger,  base,  per  100  lb. .      4.75  to    5.50 

Tie  plates,   per   100  lb 2.55  to    2.60 

Angle  bars,  per  100  lb 2.76 

Bars,  common  iron,  base,  per  lb..  Chicago  mill.  2.50c. 

Bars,  common  iron,  Pittsburgh  mill 2.40c. 

Bars,  rails,  steel  reinforcing,  base,  per  lb 2.15c.  to  2.25c. 

Ground  shafting,  base,  per  lb 3.66c. 

Cut  nails,  base,  per  keg. $3.25 

S.  A.  E.  Semi-finished  Castellated  Nuts 
and  U.  S.  S.  Semi-finished  Slotted  Nuts 


(To  jobbers   and   consumers  in   large  quantities 
Pittsburgh) 

Per 
S.  A.B. 

V4-in $4.80 

A-in 5.60 

%-in 6.50 

A-in 9.00 

i/a-in 11.00 

A-in 15.00 

%-in 19.50 

%-in 28.50 


lingham   

Ground  silica  clay,  per  net  ton 

Magnesite   Brick  : 

Standard   size,    per   net   ton    (f.o.b.   Balti- 
more and  Chester,  Pa.) 65.00 

Grain  magnesite,  per  net  ton   (f.o.b.  Balti- 
more and  Chester,   Pa.) 40.00 

Chrome  Brick : 

Standard  size,  per  net  ton 50.00 

Semi-Finished  Steel,  f.o.h.  Pittsburgh  or 
Youngstown,  per  gross  ton 

Rolling  billets.  4-in.  and  over $42.50 

Rolling  billets,   2-ln.   and   under 42.50 

Forging  billets,  ordinary  carbons 47.50 

Sheet  bars,  Bessemer 42.50 

Sheet  l>ars,  .open-hearth 42  50 


In. 


37.00 
58.50 


88. ( 


1%-in 

H4-in 132.00 

1%-in 176.00 

1% 220.00 

Larger    sizes — Prices     on     application 


.000 

U.  S.  S. 

$4.80 

6.00 

7.00 

9.50 

11.50 

15.00 

20.00 

28.50 

37.50 

60.50 

97.00 

132.00 

176.00 

220.00 


Alloy  Steel 


S.A.E. 
Series 
Numbers 


Bars 
1001b. 

2100*(%%  Nickel.  10  to  20  per  cent  Carbon)  ...  $3.25  to  $3.50 

2300.(31/2%    Nickel)     5.25  to    5.50 

2500    (5%    Nickel)     7.75  to    S.OO 

3100    (Nickel  Chromium)    4.25  to    4.50 

3200    (Nickel    Chromium)     6.00  to    6.25 

3300    (Nickel  Chromium)    S.OO  to    8.25 

3400    (Nickel  Chromium)    7.00  to    7.25 

5100    (Chromium    Steel)     3.75  to    4.00 

5200*  (Chromium    Steel)      S.OO  to    S.25 

6100    (Chormium    Vanadium    bars) 5.00  to    5.25 

6100    (Chromium   Vanadium    spring   steel) 4.75  to    5.00 

U250    (Sillco  Manganese  spring  steel) 3.75  to    4.00 

Nickel     Chrome     Vanadium     (0.60     Nickel.     0.50 

Chromium,    0.15    Vanadium)     5.25  to    5.50 

Chromium        Molybdenum        bars         (0.80—1.10 

Chromium,    0.25—0.40    Molybdenum)     4.50  to    4.75 

Chromium        Molybdenum        bars         (0.50—0.70 

Chromium,  0.15 — 0.25  Molybdenum)    4.25  to    4.50 

ChromiitVn    Molybdenum    spring    steel     (1 — 1.25 

Chromium.    0.30 — 0.50    Molybdenum)     4.25  to    4.50 

Above  prices  are  for  hot-rolled  alloy  steel  bars,  forging 
quality,  per  100  lb.  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh.  Billets  4  x  4  In.  and 
larger  are  $10  per  gross  ton  less  than  net  ton  price  for  bars 
of  same  analyses.  On  smaller  than  4  x  4-in.  billets  down 
to  and  including  2%-in.  sq.  there  is  a  size  extra  of  $10  per 
gross  ton  ;  on  billets  smaller  than  2ya-in.  sq.,  the  net  ton  bar 
price  applies. 
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FABRICATED   STEEL   BUSINESS 


Awards    Again    More    Than    16,000    Tons    While 
Total  of  Inquiries  Falls 

Private  building  projects  make  up  the  bulk  of  the 
fabricated  steel  purchases  of  the  past  week,  all  but 
loOO  tons  of  the  16,200  tons  bought  being  of  this  gen- 
eral classification.  Not  much  over  6500  tons  of  new 
projects  came  to  light  for  figures.  The  awards  are  as 
follows: 

Office  building  in  Grand  Central  Station  area.  New  York. 
Todd.  Robertson  &  Todd,  general  contractors.  7500  tons,  to 
Post  &   McCord   and  American  Bridge  Co. 

Elizabeth  Journal  Building,  Elizabeth,  N.  J..  650  tons. 
to   Hedden  Iron  Construction  (Jo. 

Press  Publishing  Co.  building,  Frankfort  Street,  New 
York,  600  tons,  to  Harris  Structural  Steel  Co. 

Bank  of  the  Manhattan  Co.,  addition  in  Wall  Street,  New 
York,   200  tons,   to  Eidlitz  &  Ross. 

Nassau  Smelting  &  Refining  Co.,  plant  at  Tottenville, 
Staten  Island,  300  tons,  to  Levering  &  Garrigues  Co. 

Evening  Bulletin  Building  annex,  Philadelphia,  1100 
tons,    to  Jones  &  Laughlin   Steel  Corporation. 

i;rade  elimination  work  at  Great  Meadows.  N.  J.,  200 
tons,   to  Bethlehem  Steel  Bridge  Corporation. 

Wheeler  Building,  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  400  tons,  to  Bethle- 
hem Fabricators,  Inc. 

Apartment  building  at  1009  Park  Avenue,  New  York, 
COO  tons,  to  Hay  Foundry  &  Iron  Works. 

Apartment  building  on  Eighty-ninth  Street,  New  York, 
^00   tons,  to  Hay  Foundry  &   Iron  Works. 


Apartment  building.  Buffalo,  N.  Y..  1500  tons.  Dwight  P. 
Robinson  &  Co.,  general  contractors,  awarded  to  unnamed 
fabricator, 

Chicago  Motor  Bus  Co.,  Chicago,  garage,  1000  tons,  to 
Gage    Structural    Steel    Co. 

First  National  Bank  Building,  Davenport,  Iowa.  4  23 
tons,  to  American  Bridge  Co. 

Municipal  building,  Chisholm,  Minn.,  126  tons,  to  American 
Bridge  Co. 

Bridges  for  State  of  Illinois,  744  tons,  to  International 
Bridge  Co.  and  other  fabricators. 

Drawbridge  for  city  of  Saginaw,  Mich.,  225  tons,  to 
Wisconsin   Bridge  &  Iron  Co. 

Ninth-Vincent  Building.  Cleveland,  200  ton.s,  to  Massillon 
Bridge  &  Structural  Co. 

Structural  Projects  Pending 

Inquiries  for  fabricated  steel  work  include  the  fol- 
lowing: 

General  Baking  Co.  building,  Waterbury.  Conn.,   200  tons. 

Power  plant  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y..  to  be  erected  by  the  Du 
font    Engineering    Co.    for    a    client,    400    tons. 

Southern    Railway,   viaduct    in    Virginia,    300    tons. 

Pennsylvania    Sugar    Co.,    warehouse,    Philadelphia.    1500 

Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad,  bridge,  250  tons. 

Louisville  &.  Nashville  Railroad,  bridge  work,  1600  tons, 
bids  close  Aug.  16. 

McCall  Publishing  Co..  printing  plant,  Dayton,  Ohio,  500 
tons,   bids   taken. 

Texas  Oil  Co.,  two  55,000-bbl.  oil  storage  tanks,  600  tons, 
bids   being  taken. 

Detroit  Institute  of  Arts.   1500  tons. 


RAILROAD  EQUIPMENT  BUYING 

\o   Car  or  Locomotive  Purchases  Reported,  but 
New  Car  Inquiries 

Railroad  buying  for  motive  power  and  rolling  stock 
is  largely  for  repair  purposes,  involving  a  large  tonnage 
of  steel  but  not  in  amounts  for  individual  orders  of  a 
.size  to  attract  particular  attention.  No  new  equipment 
appears  to  have  been  bought  in  the  past  week,  but 
•fresh  inquiries  came  into  the  market  for  2160  cars.  The 
chief  items  of  interest  are  the  following: 

The  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Railroad  will  inquire  shortly  for 
bids  on   repairing   1500   steel   cars. 

The  Montour  Railroad  is  in  the  market  for  500  50-ton 
hopper  coal  cars. 

Inquiries  for  freight  cars  which  have  been  pending  for 
some  weeks  are  as  follows:  Erie  Railroad,  498  coke  cars  to 
be  converted  into  box  cars;  Canadian  National  Railways, 
1000  box  cars ;  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western,  200  re- 
frigerator cars:  Standard  Oil  Co.,  10  gondolas;  New  York, 
Ontario  &  Western,  16  caboose  car  underframes ;  Minnesota 
Steel  Co.,  44  hopper  cars;  Santa  Fe,  300  50-ton  gondolas  and 
200    50-ton    flat   cars. 

The  Chicago  &  Alton  is  inquiring  for  610  gondola  cars 
and   250   automobile  cars. 

The  Chicago  &  Northwestern  has  placed  100  center  sills 
with  the  Western  Steel  Car  &  Foundry  Co. 

The  Union  Pacific  is  inquiring  for  250  tank  cars. 

The  Roxanna  Petroleum  Co.,  St.  Louis,  is  in  the  market 
for  350  tank  cars. 

The  Lake  Superior  &  Ishpeming  is  inquiring  for  200  steel 
ore  cais  of  50  to  75  tons  capacity. 


Better  Condition?  Reported  from  Yoiingstowii 

YouNGSTOWN,  .\ug.  14. — .Somewhat  broadened  sheet 
mill  operation  this  week  is  the  principal  change  in 
production  schedules  of  Valley  iron  and  steel  plants. 
A  district  producer  of  reinforcing  steel  bars  reports 
firm  inquiry,  with  western  demand  offsetting  loss  in 
requirements  due  to  letdown  of  roadbuilding  demand 
in  the  East.  Black  sheet  requirements  are  coming  in 
more  steadily,  makers  in  thi.s  territory  assert,  at 
least  a.s  compared  with  July  demand. 

The    General    Fireproofing     Co.,     maker     of    metal 


furniture  and  safes,  reports  July  business  was  better 
than  that  of  June,  but  that  sales  in  several  previous 
months  exceeded  the  figures  in  both  months  referred 
to.  The  company  has  business  in  hand  sufficient  to 
insure  capacity  operations  for  some  time. 

Broader  sheet  mill  operations  are  reported  by  the 
Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Co.,  Sharon  Steel  Hoop  Co. 
and  Falcon  Steel  Co.,  this  week. 

Of  the  51  independent  open-hearth  furnaces  in 
the  district,  44  are  melting. 

Active  sheet  mills  this  week  are  divided  as  follows: 
Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Co.,  27  mills,  12  at  East 
Y''oungstown,  7  at  Niles  and  8  at  Warren ;  Newton 
Steel  Co.,  17  mills;  Trumbull  Steel  Co.,  15;  Republic 
Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  8;  Sharon  Steel  Hoop  Co.  and 
Mahoning  Valley  Steel  Co.,  7  each  and  Falcon  Steel 
Co.,  6,  or  a  total  of  87  of  the  115  mills  in  the  Mahoning 
Valley. 

Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Appointments 

The  Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Co.,  Youngstown, 
announces  these  appointments:    . 

B.  M.  Stubblefield,  superintendent  of  the  by-product 
coke  works  at  East  Y'oungstown.  He  was  previously 
assistant  superintendent  under  Emil  F.  Vogel,  advanced 
to  assistant  works  superintendent. 

J.  F.  Regan,  assistant  superintendent  of  the  East 
Youngstown  coke  plant. 

G.  C.  Williams,  superintendent  of  the  by-product 
coke  plant  at  the  Brier  Hill  works.  He  has  been  in 
charge  of  this  department  under  Mr.  Vogel. 

F.  D.  Schreiber,  assistant  superintendent  of  the 
Brier  Hill   coke  plant. 


The  Mining,  Iron  and  Machine  Assoc'ation  reports 
that  the  iron  and  steel  production  in  Austria  for  the 
first  quarter  of  1923  was  as  follows:  Steel-making 
pig  iron,  71,212  metric  tons;  foundry  pig  iron,  21,479 
tons;  Bessemer  steel,  11  tons;  open  hearth  steel,  S4,520 
tons;  puddled  iron,  87  tons;  puddled  steel,  187  tons; 
refined  steel,  7753  tons;  finished  products:  Iron  bars, 
20,811  tons;  steel  bars,  9333  tons;  girders,  2958  tons; 
rails,  5003  tons;  sheet  iron,  1021  tons;  sheet  steel,  694 
tons,  and  rolled  wire,  17,409  tons. 


u  u;,  i9i;:i 
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NON-FERROUS  METALS 


The  Week's  Prices 

pel-  I'mind  for  Karly  Deli 


Electro- 

l^ike  lytic* 

.  .     14.62'/.  14.no 

HAVi'.i  n.oo 

14.r,n  14.00 

14.60  13.87^4 

14.50  1S.87>/..    38.50 

'UffliK'iy  (Hi<il«lii)n  :  deliver 


New  New 
York  York 
SS.STLi  6.70 
38.87%    6.70 

6.70 

38.25        6.70 


;.7o 


6.50 
6.55 
6.60 
6.60 


New  York 

New  York,  Aug.  14. 

The-  mai-kets  are  e.xtromcly  inactive  and  in  some 
there  is  hardly  enough  busine.ss  to  establish  prices. 
The  coppi'i-  market  has  declined,  with  buying  extremely 
light  and  the  tin  market  has  been  inactive  but  fairly 
firm.  Demand  for  lead  is  light,  with  prices  easier  in 
the  West.  The  zinc  market  has  advanced  slightly. 
Friday,  Aug.  10,  no  markets  were  open  because  of  the 
Prei5ident's   funeral. 

Copper. — Consumers  still  refrain  from  entering  the 
market,  although  inquiries  from  some  of  them  are 
fairly  large.  There  has  also  been  considerable  slack- 
ening in  export  sales,  due  to  unsettled  conditions  in 
Europe.  Under  these  conditions  the  price  of  electro- 
lytic copper  has  gradually  sagged  until  it  is  freely 
admitted  that  desirable  business  can  be  placed  at 
14.iyV^c.,  delivered,  at  which  level  some  business  has 
Iwea  done.  Lake  copper  is  also  lower  at  14.50c., 
delivered. 

'IHn. — The  Straits  tin  market  is  quiet  but  the  tone 
is  firm.  There  has  been  almost  a  complete  absence  of 
pressure  to  sell  from  any  source,  dealers  not  even 
being  active.  There  are  predictions  that,  if  the  price 
goeft  above  39c.,  there  will  be  a  renewal  of  short  selling 
and,  if  it  falls  below  .38c.,  good  buying  will  follow. 
Undoubtedly  the  foreign  political  and  economic  situa- 
tion is  affecting  both  buyers  and  sellers  in  the  London 
and  New  York  markets.  There  was  very- little  activity 
in  yesterday's  or  today's  markets  and  the  quotation  for 
spot  .Straits  tin  was  38.50c.,  New  York.  London  quota- 
tions today  were  £1%  per  ton  higher  than  a  week  ago 
at  £183  for  spot  standard,  £184  for  future  standard  and 
£186  10s.  for  spot  Straits.  An-ivals  thus  far  this 
month  have  been  2370  tons,  with  the  quantity  afloat 
5927  tons. 

Lead. — There  is  a  marked  absence  of  inquiry  and 
the  market  is  in  the  midst  of  seasonal  activity.  The 
only  change  of  consequence  has  been  an  easing  in  the 
Western  market  and  prices  have  fallen  nearly  each 
day  until  lead  for  shipment  from  the  West  has  sold 
on  a  basis  of  6.35.,  St.  Louis,  for  Eastern  delivery. 
The  New  York  price  in  the  outside  market  is  6.70c., 
with  the  price  of  the  leading  interest  unchanged  at 
6.50c.,  New  York. 

'/Ane. — The  chief  news  item  of  the  week  has  been 
the  publication  of  the  July  statistics  of  the  American 
Zinc  Institute  which  show  an  increase  of  4067  tons  of 
stocks  in  smelters'  hands,  the  tonnage  on  hand  July 
31  having  feen  2124  tons.  There  was  a  slight  increase 
in  output,  but  the  shipments  kept  up  well  considering 
the  fact  that  July  was  a  dull  month  so  far  as  con- 
sumption was  concerned.  In  spite  of  this  the  price  of 
prime  Western  has  advanced  about  10  points  to  6.25c., 
St.  Louis,  or  6.60c.,  New  York.  This  is  due  partly  to 
the  continued  high  price  of  ore,  to  demand  from  dealers 
and  to  a  disinclination  of  producers  to  sell.  Demand 
from  galvanizers   is  still  very  light. 

Nickel.— Quotations  for  shot  and  ingot  nickel  are 
unchanged  at  29c.  to  32c.  per  lb.,  with  electrolytic  nickei 
held  at  32c.  by  the  leading  producers.  Quotations  for 
shot  and  ingot  nickel  in  the  outside  spot  market  are 
29c.  to  .^2c.  per  lb. 


Antimony.— The  market  is  quiet  but  firm,  with 
Chinese  metal  in  wholesale  lots  quoted  at  7.87%c.,  New 
York,  duty  paid. 

.Aluminum. — Virgin  metal,  98  to  99  per  cent  pure, 
is  (luoted  by  importers,  who  can  obtain  it  from  their 
principals,  at  26.50c.  to  27c.,  New  York,  duty  paid,  in 
wholesale  lots.  No  quotations  are  made  public  by  the 
leading  domestic  producer. 

Old  Metals.— The  market  continues  depressed  and 
prices  are  easier.  Dealers'  selling  prices  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

Cents 
Per  Lb. 

Copper,    heavy    and    crucible    13.75 

Copper,    heavy    and    wire    12-75 

Copper,    light    and    bottoms    10.75 

Heavy    machine    composition     I0.7n 

Brass,   heavy    7.7a 

Brass,    light -. -. 6.50 

No.  1  red  brass  or  composition  turnings..      9.00 

No.  1   yellow  rod  brass  turnings   7.50 

I^ead.    heavy    J-Ji? 

L,ead,    tea    ^y' 

Chicago 

Chicago,  Aug.  14. — Copper  and  lead  have  declined 
while  zinc  has  advanced.  The  market  is  still  generally 
quiet,  although  some  little  business  in  copper  has  been 
placed  at  concessions  and  tin  was  fairly  active  for  a 
few  days  last  week  until  advances  stifled  further  buy- 
ing. Zinc  appears  to  be  firmer  than  the  other  metals. 
Among  the  old  metals,  copper  grades  have  declined 
while  tin  grades  have  advanced.  We  quote  in  carload 
lots,  Lake  copper,  15e.;  tin,  40c.;  lead  6.45c;  spelter, 
6.30c.;  antimony,  9c.,  in  less  than  carload  lots.  On  old 
metals  we  quote  coper  wire,  crucible  shapes  and  copper 
"lips,  11.25c.;  copper  bottoms,  9.50c.;  red  brass,  8.50c.; 
yellow  brass,  6c.;  lead  pipe,  4.75c.;  zinc,  4c.;  pewter. 
No.  1,  20c.;  tin  foil,  24c.;  block  tin,  30c.;  all  buying 
prices  for  less  than  carload  lots. 


Standard  Tin  Plate  Specifications 

Washington,  Aug.  14. — Large  attendance  is  ex- 
pected at  the  meeting  to  be  held  tomorrow  at  the  Bu- 
reau of  Standards  concerning  specifications  for  tin 
plate.  It  will  be  attended  by  tin  plate  manufactur- 
ers, can  makers,  representatives  of  the  National  Can- 
ners'  Association  and  other  users  of  tin  can  contain- 
ers. As  pointed  out  in  The  Iron  Age  of  June  28,  page 
1863,  the  National  Canners'  Association  in  developing 
the  movement  to  set  standards  of  tin  plate  filed  a  brief 
with  the  Bureau  of  Standards  in  which  it  criticised  the 
quality  of  this  product.  Producers  are  expected  to 
challenge  this  view  strongly.  Among  other  things, 
complaint  is  made  that  the  tin  coating  lacks  uniform- 
ity and  request  is  made  that  a  definite  standard  for  the 
amount  of  tin  coating  should  be  established.  The  Bu- 
reau of  Standards,  however,  proposes  to  listen  to  the 
contentions  of  the  different  sides  and  to  provide  help 
in  arranging  standards,  only  in  the  event  this  is  agi-ee- 
able  to  all  concerned. 


World  Trade  in  Rubber  Belting 

Washington,  Aug.  14.— Trade  in  rubber  and  balata 
belting  has  increa.sed  steadily  since  1921,  reflecting  in- 
creased industrial  and  mining  activity  throughout  the 
world,  according  to  E.  G.  Holt,  assistant  chief  of  the 
rubber  division  of  the  Department  of  Commerce.  At 
present  United  States  manufacturers  are  the  leading 
suppliers  to  foreign  importers,  with  the  United  King- 
dom a  close  second.  While  the  volume  of  American  ex- 
ports exceeds  that  of  British  exports,  the  British  prod- 
uct sells  at  a  much  higher  price  in  world  markets, 
which,  Mr.  Holt  says,  might  account  for  the  growing 
popularity  of  the  American  lines.  The  exports  of  rub- 
ber and  balata  belting  from  the  principal  manufactur- 
ing countries  in  1922  totaled  approximately  7,000,000 
lb.,  and  had  a  value  of  about  $4,500,000.  During  1922, 
the  United  States  supplied  approximately  37  per  cent 
by  volume  of  the  total  world  export  trade  in  rubber 
and  balata  belting.  The  United  Kingdom  secured  about 
34  per  cent;  France,  12  per  cent;  Germany,  9  per  cent; 
Canada,  5  per  cent,  and  Norway,  2  per  cent. 
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BELGIAN    PRICES    HIGHER 


Scarcity   of   Material   for   Export — Foundry    Iron 

Inactive,   but   Curtailed    Production 

Bolsters  Prices 

Antwerp,    Belgium,   July   27. — Demand    continues 

strong  and  in  consequence  the  market  is  firm.  Prices 
are  much  higher.  The  following  prices  are  quoted  to- 
day for  domestic  consumption  per  metric  ton,  f.o.b. 
trucks  at  maker's  works: 

Pr.  Equivalent 

Commercial   iron   No.    2 725  *35.40 

Commercial   iron    No.    3 775  37. SO 

Commercial   iron    No.    4 875  42.60 

Heavy   sheets    750  36.60 

Thin   sheets    1,100  53.60 

Bars     725  35.40 

Rails    700  34.00 

Heavy   beams    700  34.00 

Pickets    715  34.75 

Open-hearth  steel — 

Ordinary     725  35.40 

Half  hard    900  44.00 

Mild    SOO  39.00 

Special     1,050  51.20 

Rounds    1,400  68.20 

Spring    steel     1,350  55.00 

Bessemer  ingots   560  27.40 

Blooms    690  28.80 

Billets    630  30.75 

Largets    650  31.75 

Luxemburg  works  are  offering  semi-finished  prod- 
ucts in  Belgium  as  follows  per  metric  ton: 

Luxemburg  Lorraine 

Fr.  Pr. 

Ingots    570        $27.80  570        $27.80 

Blooms    600  29.25  600  29.25 

Billets    645  31.40  65a         31.75 

targets    660         32.20  670         32.75 

The  rate  of  exchange  is  about  20.50  Belgian  francs 
to  the  $1.  As  this  rate  is  even  higher  than  the  rate 
early  in  the  month,  the  foregoing  prices  show  clearly 
the  decided  increase  of  price.  Early  in  July  commer- 
cial iron  No.  2  and  bars  were  quoted  at  $32.50,  billets 
at  $28.75  and  rails  at  $.31.25.  Steel  billets  are  scarce. 
A  few  lots  have  been  offered  this  week  for  export  at  a 
price  close  to  140s.,  or  660  fr.  at  present  exchange 
$32.20.  Demand  is  plentiful  and  all  offerings  are 
quickly  taken.  Ingots  and  blooms  are  available  in 
larger  quantities,  but  in  general  the  quotations  follow 
the  same  advance.  The  largest  business  has  been  done 
in  bars.  For  export  it  is  now  quite  impossible  to 
obtain  any  quantity  at  the  quoted  price  of  $35.40  per 
ton,  f.o.b.  Antwerp.  Rolled  products  are  practically 
out  of  the  export  market  even  at  prices  much  higher 
than  the  nominal  quotation.     Rods  are  quoted  for  do- 


mestic consumption  at  900  fr.  per  ton  (or  $0.44).  In 
general  the  situation  is  considered  satisfactory  and 
works  are  in  most  cases  booked  up  to  September. 

The  export  of  scrap  iron  is  not  yet  permitted,  but 
even  if  foreign  sales  were  possible  no  large  sales  could 
be  made  abroad  as  domestic  prices  are  rising  rapidly. 
Foundry  scrap  is  now  about  430  fr.  per  ton  ($21)  and 
open-hearth  material  320  fr.   ($15.60). 

The  demand  for  foundry  pig  iron  is  not  large. 
Prices,  however,  are  high  as  the  production  is  only  suffi- 
cient to  cover  the  requb-ements  of  regular  customers. 
Prices  are  largely  nominal: 

Fr. 
High  phosphorus  foundry  iron  No.   3..    4S0        $23.40 

Bessemer  steel-making  iron 425         20.80 

Special  Bessemer  iron 440         21.40 

Steel-making  iron  is  not  obtainable  for  export  at  the 
foregoing  prices.  It  is  reported  that  a  few  tonnages 
have  been  offered  at  about  100s.,  f.o.b.  Antwerp,  475 
fr.,  or  $23.20  per  ton.  During  July  three  blast  furnaces 
were  blown  in. 

Lorraine  high  phosphorus  foundry  iron  is  offered  in 
Belgium  at  480  to  500  fr.  ($23.40  to  $24.50),  free  at 
consumer's  works.  This  price  is  also  quoted  f.o.b.  Ant- 
werp, but  only  for  large  tonnages  and  delayed  ship- 
ments. Exporters  would,  it  is  believed,  book  orders  at 
lower  prices  as  in  many  quarters  there  is  the  impres- 
sion that  the  market  on  foundry  pig  iron  may  be  ex- 
pected to  decline  as  a  result  of  the  decreased  demand 
for  foundry  pig  iron.  Belgian  hematite  pig  iron  is 
quoted  at  520  fr.  ($25.40).  British  hematite  has  been 
rather  inactive  because  of  the  high  rate  of  exchange. 
Business,  however,  may  improve.  British  domestic 
prices  are  declining.  East  Coast  makers  are  offering 
hematite  as  low  as  108s.,  c.i.f.  Antwerp  (510  fr.).  This 
quotation  is  based  on  102s.  per  gross  ton  f.o.b.  works, 
England.  With  this  reduction  of  British  prices,  it  is  no 
longer  possible  to  ■  export  Belgian  foundry  iron  to 
England  and  Scotland.  In  fact,  a  price  of  480  fr.  f.o.b. 
Antwerp  for  high  phosphorus  foundry  iron  is  equal  to 
102s.,  or  about  110s.,  c.i.f.  United  Kingdom  port.  This 
price  is  too  close  to  the  nominal  Scotch  prices  and  is 
even  higher  than  the  quotation  on  Middlesborough 
foundry.  No.  3.  The  latter  was  lately  offered  at  112s. 
to  115s.,  c.i.f.  Antwerp,  and  Scotch  foundry  No.  3  was 
quoted  at  115s.  to  118s. 

Coke  is  firm,  prices  remaining  about  the  same.  Pro- 
duction, although  larger,  is  not  sufficient  to  cover  re- 
quirements. Dm-ing  the  past  month  about  340,000  tons 
of  coke  was  produced  from  446,000  tons  of  coal.  Of  the 
total  coal  consumed  about  203,000  tons  was  Belgian  and 
243,000  tons  imported. 


FAR  EAST  ASKING  FOR  RAILS 


Japan    and    China    Issue    Government    Tenders — 

Nippon  Tin  Plate  Awarded — Germans 

Enter  China 

New  York,  Aug.  14. — There  is  an  evident  improve- 
ment in  the  number  of  foreign  inquiries  now  appearing 
in  the  market,  most  of  which  are  from  the  Far  East. 
China  continues  active  in  requests  for  prices  on  wire 
shorts,  galvanized  sheets,  some  tin  plate  and  second- 
hand plates,  but  actual  transactions  reported  are  few. 
From  Japan  there  is  an  increasing  interest  in  light  gage 
black  sheets,  27  to  the  bundle,  but  only  a  small  ton- 
nage is  reported  sold  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
inquiries  current.  A  large  export  interest,  which  was 
out  of  the  market  for  export  shipments  of  light  gage 
black  sheets  for  some  time,  is  stated  to  have  opened 
its  books  for  orders  recently  and  following  a  booking  of 
about  2000  tons  of  light  black  sheets,  mostly  for  No- 
vember-December delivery  to  Japan,  has  again  with- 
drawn from  the  market.  There  is  a  fair  degree  of 
inquiry  for  wire  rods,  which  are  being  quoted  by  Amer- 
ican sellers  at  about  $61  per  ton,  c.i.f.  Japanese  port, 
and  a  few  small  orders  are  reported.  Exporters  are 
under  the  impression  that  considerable  of  the  wire  rod 
business  is  being  placed  by  Japanese  merchants  and 


mills,   in  Continental  markets.     Tenders  of  rails  have 
again  revived. 

Rail  Tenders  from  Both  China  and  Japan 

Among  the  tenders  for  rails,  which  have  been  cur- 
rent during  the  past  week,  is  one  from  the  Imperial 
Government  Railways  for  11,160  tons  of  60-lb.  and  75- 
Ib.  rails  with  splice  bars,  bids  on  which  were  opened 
Aug.  15,  and  a  smaller  tender,  also  from  the  Govern- 
ment railroads,  for  1100  tons  of  60-lb.  and  100-lb. 
short  length  rails,  covering  a  range  of  15  ft.,  16  ft, 
18  ft.,  21  ft.,  24  ft.  and  30  ft.,  a  small  part  without 
holes.  From  China,  it  is  stated  that  there  is  a  tender  of 
the  Government  railroads,  the  Pekin-Suiyan  line  call- 
ing for  bids  on  500  tons  of  85-lb.  rails,  British  speci- 
fications. The  railroad  is  reported  to  have  arranged 
financing  through  an  exporter  and  purchasing  is  said 
to  be  in  the  hands  of  Jardine  Matheson  &  Co.,  25 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York.  The  most  recent  inquiry 
of  the  Nippon  Oil  Co.  for  tin  plate,  about  19,000  boxes 
in  the  original  tender,  has  been  placed  with  Suzuki  & 
Co.  and  Iwai  &  Co.  of  New  York. 

Germany  Making  Progress  in  China 

Germany  is  making  tremendous  progress  in  indus- 
try in  China,  says  a  recent  issue  of  the  Trans-Pacijic, 
published  weekly  in  Tokio,  Japan.  They  have  joined 
with  representative  Chinese  in  establishing  factories 
and  mills  in  the  interior  and  in  working  mines. 


Aujrust  k;,  192a 
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PERSONAL 


W.  A.  Barrows,  Jr.,  who  was  president  anil  Koneral 
manairer  of  the  Thomas  Iron  Co..  HokciidaiKiua,  Pa., 
until  its  recent  absorption  by  the  Roaiiing'  Iron  Co., 
Reading,  Pa.,  has  been  appointed  furnace  superin- 
tendent by  the  Robesonia  Iron  Co.,  Robesonia,  Pa.  Mr. 
Barrows  has  had  long  e.xperience  in  iron  manufacture, 
first  as  chemist  at  the  Sharpsville  furnace,  shortly  after 
his  graduation  from  Rutgers  College  in  1888.  He  sub- 
sequently was  chemist  for  a  number  of  furnaces  in  the 
Mahoning  and  Shonango  valleys.  His  first  position  as 
blast  furnace  superintendent  was  with  the  Hannah  Fur- 
nace Co.  of  the  Mahoning  Valley  Iron  Co.,  now  the 
property  of  the  Republic  Iron  &  Steel  Co.  About  1899 
he  was  appointed  superintendent  of  the  furnaces  of  the 
Shenango  Furnace  Co.,  and  after  a  short  time  there 
went  to  the  Everett  furnace,  owned  by  Joseph  E. 
Thj-opp,  returning  to  the  Shenango  Furnace  Co.  in  1901, 
remaining  there  until  1907.  He  then  engaged  in  exam- 
ination of  ore  properties  in  Minnesota,  devoting  consid- 
erable of  his  time  as  consulting  engineer  for  the  North- 
em  Pacific  Railroad  in  its  ore  developments.  In  1916 
he  came  East  to  become  president  and  general  manager 
of  the  Thomas  Iron  Co.  Following  his  retirement  from 
the  Thomas  Iron  Co.  he  engaged  in  the  selling  of  pig 
iron,  coal,  coke,  ore,  etc.,  with  offices  in  the  Widener 
Building,  Philadelphia. 

William  S.  Dickson,  for  many  years  with  the  Acme 
Machine  Tool  Co.  and  the  Cincinnati  Planer  Co.,  both 
of  Cincinnati,  has  been  appointed  manager  of  the 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  office  of  Henry  Prentiss  &  Co.,  ma- 
chine tool  dealers,  149  Broadway,  New  Yoi"k,  succeed- 
ing F.  W.  Schiefer,  resigned.  The  Prentiss  oflSce  in 
Rochester  is  in  the  Ellwanger  &  Barry  Building. 

Ward  K.  Angevine,  secretary  and  director  Garlock 
Mfg.  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  has  been  elected  vice- 
president,  succeeding  James  H.  L.  Gallagher,  who  has 
been  with  the  company  20  years.  Mr.  Angevine  will 
continue  his  duties  as  secretary. 

Walter  Mybeck,  formerly  assistant  to  O.  J.  Parks, 
general  manager  General  American  Tank  Car  Corpora- 
tion at  East  Chicago,  Ind.,  has  been  appointed  sales 
manager  of  the  Independent  Equipment  Corporation, 
Joliet,  111.,  with  headquarters  at  Chicago. 

George  S.  Macrum,  president  and  treasurer  Mackin- 
tosh-Hemphill  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  has  resigned  and  has 
been  succeeded  as  president  by  J.  Ramsey  Speer.  Mr. 
Speer  took  a  leading  part  in  the  organization  of  the 
present  Mackintosh-Hemphill  Co.,  which  is  the  combina- 
tion of  the  A.  Garrison  Foundry  Co.,  Pittsburgh;  the 
Pittsburgh  Iron  &  Steel  Foundries  Co.,  Pittsburgh, 
plant  of  which  is  at  Midland,  Pa.,  and  the  Woodard  Ma- 
chine Co.,  Wooster,  Ohio,  with  the  old  Mackintosh- 
Hemphill  Co.  He  was  chairman  of  board  of  the  Pitts- 
burgh Iron  &  Steel  Foundries  Co.  when  the  merger  was 
effected  and  became  a  director  of  the  new  organization. 
Mr.  Speer  was  born  in  Pittsburgh  in  1870  and  is  a 
graduate  of  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology.  He 
is  a  descendant  of  the  founders  of  the  first  foundry 
built  West  of  the  Alleghenies,  his  greatgrandfathers, 
Joseph  McClurg  and  William  McKnight,  having  started 
in  1803  the  Pittsburgh  Foundry,  which  later  became  the 
A.  Garrison  Foundry  Co.,  on  Smithfield  Street,  Pitts- 
burgh, on  the  site  of  the  present  Park  Building.  His 
father  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Shoenberger  Steel 
Co.,  Pittsburgh,  plant  of  which  now  is  the  Shoenberger 
Works  of  the  American  Steel  &  Wire  Co.,  and  for  sev- 
eral years  prior  to  the  absorption  of  the  company  Mr. 
Speer  was  its  general  manager. 

J.  J.  Murphy,  formerly  Chicago  representative  for 
the  Browning  Engineering  Co.,  Cleveland,  has  joined 
the  Chicago  sales  force  of  the  Orton  &  Steinbrenner 
Co.,  manufacturer  of  locomotive  cranes,  dipper  shovels 
and  buckets,  608  South  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago. 

Edward  T.  Oliver,  who  has  been  representing  the 
Victor  Tool  Co.  as  general  salesman,  has  become  asso- 


ciated with  the  Whitman  &  Barnes  Mfg.  Co.,  Akron, 
Ohio,  manufacturer  of  twist  drills  and  reamers.  He 
will  represent  the  company  in  the  Ohio  territory  with 
headquarters  in  Cleveland. 

C.  K.  Everitt,  works  manager  and  director  Edgar 
Allen  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Sheffield,  sailed  for  England  on  Aug. 
4,  after  a  visit  of  several  weeks  in  the  United  States. 

David  Williams,  formerly  construction  engineer  at 
the  Inland  Steel  Co.,  Indiana  Harbor,  Ind.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed general  manager  and  head  of  the  sales  depart- 
ment of  the  Famous  Mfg.  Co.,  machinist  and  founder, 
East  Chicago,  Ind. 

Harry  A.  Boyd  of  Youngstown,  treasurer  of  the 
Mahoning  Valley  Employers'  Association,  has  returned 
from  a  trip  to  Central  European  countries. 

J.  R.  Stuart,  formerly  sales  engineer  American 
Steel  Foundries,  New  York,  has  recently  been  appointed 
as  representative  of  the  railroad  department  of  the 
Standard  Tank  Car  Co.,  Canadian  Pacific  Building, 
New  York. 

James  C.  Jones,  president  Cleveland  Steel  Co.,  started 
Tuesday  on  a  business  and  pleasure  trip  of  two  months 
on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

J.  Leonard  Replogle  returns  from  a  European  trip 
this  week,  arriving  in  New  York  on  the  Aquitania. 


OBITUARY 


Elmer  G.  Hurlbut,  general  manager  Vulcan  Iron 
Works,  New  Britain,  Conn.,  died  Aug.  7,  at  Grace  Hos- 
pital, New  Haven,  Conn.,  following  an  operation  for 
intestinal  obstruction.  Mr.  Hurlbut  was  born  in  Elm- 
wood,  Conn.,  about  55  years  ago,  and  had  been  asso- 
ciated with  the  iron  works  about  30  years. 

L.  H.  Brightman,  formerly  a  resident  of  Cleveland, 
died  at  Long  Beach,  Cal.,  Aug.  9.  Many  years  ago  he 
was  president  of  the  Brightman  Stoker  Co.,  Cleveland, 
and  was  also  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  machinery 
for  turning  shafting.     He  was  73  years  of  age. 

George  B.  Sharpe,  aged  46,  an  official  of  the  Bur- 
roughs Adding  Machine  Co.,  Detroit,  and  president  of 
the  Association  of  National  Advertisers,  was  drowned 
Aug.  10,  at  Algonquin  Park,  about  200  miles  north  of 
Toronto. 

John  Hoyes  McGowan,  president  John  H.  Mc- 
Gowan  Co.,  pump  manufacturer,  Cincinnati,  died  at  his 
home  in  that  city  Aug.  3,  aged  93  years.  He  was  born 
in  Scotland  in  1830  and  came  to  America  in  1832  finally 
settling  in  Cincinnati  in  1836.  In  1862,  with  his 
brother,  T.  J.  McGowan,  he  formed  the  present  com- 
pany, which  was  incorporated  in  1881.  He  served  for 
41  years  as  president  of  the  company  and  retired  from 
active  participation  in  its  affairs '  several  years  ago. 
He  is  survived  by  seven  children. 

CouRTLAND  Van  Camp,  president  and  founder  Van 
Camp  Hardware  &  Iron  Co.,  Indianapolis,  died  at  his 
home  in  that  city  Aug.  7,  following  a  month's  illness 
from  heart  disease.     He  was  71  years  old. 

James  E.  Robertson,  president  J.  E.  Robertson  & 
Co.,  El  Paso,  Tex.,  died  suddenly  of  apoplexy  at  his 
home  in  that  city  Aug.  5.  Mr.  Robertson  was  born  at 
Appomattox  Courthouse,  Va.,  in  1871  and  had  been  a 
resident  of  El  Paso  for  nearly  25  years.  He  was  one 
of  the  pioneer  manufacturers'  agents  in  the  Southwest 
and  had  built  up  a  large  business  in  that  section  and 
in  old  Mexico.  He  is  survived  by  his  widow,  three 
daughters  and  two  sons,  James  E.,  Jr.,  of  Los  Angeles, 
Cal.,  and  David  W.,  with  the  H.  H.  Robertson  Co.'s 
New  York  office. 

Charles  C.  Leary,  master  mechanic  North  End 
Mills,  Illinois  Steel  Co.  South  Works,  Chicago,  died  at 
his  home  in  that  city  June  26,  aged  47. 
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NEW  TRADE  PUBLICATIONS 


Lock  Washers. — The  American  Nut  &  Bolt  Fastener 
Co.,  Ontario  and  Doerr  Streets,  Pittsburgh.  Catalog 
No.  3  sketches  the  tempering  process  applied  to  Ameri- 
can Loclv  Washers.  Various  patterns  are  illustrated 
and  appear  in  sectional  drawings.  Specifications  are 
given  on  S.  A.  E.  standard  bolts  and  machine  screws. 
Other  data  appear  together  with  price  lists  and  simplified 
telegraphic  code  for  ordering.     Size  32  pages,  G  x  0   in. 

Lamp  Maintenance  Hangers.— The  Thompson  Electric 
Co.,  226  St  Clair  Avenue,  N.  E.,  Cleveland.  Supplement 
to  catalog  B-21,  showing  methods  of  wiring  and  lamp 
installation  which  eliminate  climbing,  reflectors  being 
accessible    from    the   floor   for    frequent   cleaning. 

W'ashers. — The  American  Nut  &  Bolt  Fastener  Co., 
Pittsburgh.  Folder  No.  8  gives  manufacturers'  standard 
list  of  wrought,  square  and  axle  washers,  with 
dimensional  data.     Size  G  pages,  3   x  6  in. 

Stowe  Stoker. — IjaClede»Christie  Clay  Products  Co., 
St.  Louis.  A  16-page  catalog  describing  a  chain  grate 
stoker  of  the  sloping  type  with  conveyor  feed  and 
designed  for  the  use  of  mechanical  draft.  Its  distinc- 
tive design  includes  stationary  tuyeres,  alternating  with 
moving  chains  and  a  fuel  retarding  arrangement  at  the 
point  where  ash  is  discharged.  These  units  effect  a 
closely  massed  fuel  bed  of  uniform  thickness.  Along 
with  this  catalog  is  an  S-page  pamphlet  giving  results 
of  tests  of  burning  Pocahontas  coal  on  Stowe  stokers 
at  the  plant  of  the  Gloucester  Electric  Co.,  Gloucester, 
Mass.  There  were  four  250-hp.  Babcock  and  Wilcox 
boilers  which  were  operated  at  about  220  per  cent  of 
rating.  The  average  gas  analysis  over  a  long  period 
was  given  as  14  per  cent  CO..,  with  combu.stibility  in 
the  ash   running  less   than   10   per  cent. 

Thread  Grindlne  Attachment, — Precision  &  Thread 
Grinder  Mfg.  Co.,  Philadelphia.  Booklet  of  25  pages  de- 
scribing and  illustrating  the  use  and  features  of  the 
company's  multi-graduated  precision  grinder  and  pre- 
cision thread  lead  variator,  designed  for  use  in  the  manu- 
facture of  thread  gages,  taps,  hobs,  dies,  chasers  and 
used  also  in  cylindrical  and  internal  grinding.  Th€' 
variator  controls  the  lead.  A  page  is  devoted  to  a  com- 
parison between  lapping  and  grinding  operations  on  this 
work.  Instructions  for  setting  up  and  operating  the 
devices  are  given  and  several   installations  shown. 

Wire  Baskets John  P.  Smith  &  Co.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Booklet  illustrating  a  variety  of  iron  and  galvanized, 
brass  and  copper,  aluminum,  monel  metal  and  calido 
wire  baskets  for  dipping,  plating  and  heat  treating.  Di- 
rections for  specifying  the  size  of  the  wire  cloth,  mesh, 
space,  and  gage,  are  given.     Size  4x6%  in.,  44  pages. 

Lifting  Magnets Cutler-Hammer  Mfg.  Co.,  Milwau- 
kee. Publication  No.  3015.  Construction  features  of  CH 
high  duty  lifting  magnets  are  outlined  and  component 
parts  illustrated.  Methods  of  control  are  shown,  and 
lifting  capacities  given.  The  illustrations  include  sev- 
eral  views  of  the  equipment  in  actual  use. 

Portable  Electric  Drills  and  Reamers. — Hisey-Wolf 
-Machine  Co.,  Cincinnati.  Bulletin  No.  106  describes  the 
general  construction  and  specifies  sizes  and  capacities  of 
universal  motor  hand  drills,  universal  motor  drills  and 
direct  current  drills  and  reamers.  Pages  are  devoted  to 
drilling  stands  and  electric  drill  attachments  and  acces- 
sories. 

Riveting:  Hammers — High  Speed  Hammer  Co.,  Inc., 
Rochester,  N.  Y.  Catalog  C,  24  pages,  7%  x  10%  in.  De- 
scribes and  illustrates  in  half  tones  and  line  cuts  various 
sizes  and  types  of  the  company's  riveting  hammers.  The 
illustrations  are  unusually  large  and  clear.  Several  types 
of  peins,  anvils  and  drifts  available  are  also  shown,  as 
well  as  the  Model  E  50  motor-driven  sensitive  bench  drill 
press,  for  both  tool  room  and  production  work. 

Indnstrial  Locomotives.  —  Bloorasburg  Locomotive 
Works,  Bloomsburg,  Pa.  Bulletin  No.  137.  28  pages.  The 
features  and  details  of  construction  of  the  company's 
gasoline  locomotives  are  described  and  illustrated,  com- 
plete specifications  also  being  given.  Smokeless  types  of 
steam  locomotives  and  steam-driven  geared  locomotive, 
oil  burning,  are  likewise  described.  A  table  showing 
hauling  capacities  is  included. 

Air  Compressors, — Ingersoll-Rand  Co.,  11  Broadway, 
New  York.  Booklet  of  35  pages  devoted  to  a  description 
of  the  Imperial  type  XPV  duplex  steam-driven  air  and 
gas  compressors.  Distinctive  features  include  use  of 
balanced  piston  steam  valves,  an  automatic  cut-off  oil 
pressure   governor   of   the   speed   and   pressure   type,   and 
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Multistage  Centrifngal  Pumps — De  Laval  Steam  Tur- 
bine Co.,  Trenton,  N.  J.  Catalog  H,  8yi  x  11  in.,  20  pages. 
Features  of  the  company's  multistage  series  pumps,  in 
which  double  suction  impellers  and  volute  diffusers  arc 
used,  as  in  single-stage  centrifugal  pumps,  are  outlined. 
The  connecting  passages  from  stage  to  stage  are,  how- 
ever, included  in  the  pump  case  casting.  The  advantages 
claimed  are  hydraulic  axial  balance  and  high  efficiency 
under  varying  loads.  The  pumps  are  made  with  two  or 
three  stages,  and  in  the  case  of  more  than  three  stages, 
the  use  of  two  pumps  operating  in  series  and  on  the 
same  base  plate  is  recommended. 

Oil  Burning  Equipment Tate-Jones  &  Co.,  Pitts- 
burgh. Bulletin  No.  172,  devoted  to  auxiliary  equipment 
for  oil  burners  and  includes  oil  pumping  systems,  fuel  oil 
heaters,  rotary  gear  type  oil  pump,  pressure  blowers, 
shut-oft  valves,  air  blast  gates,  and  oil  burners.  General 
hardening  furnaces  and  gas  oven  furnaces  are  aKso  de- 
scribed. 

Combustion     Units Duquesne     Burner     Ser\'lce     Co., 

Pittsburgh.  A  32-page  catalog,  with  numerous  halftones 
and  diagrams,  devoted  to  the  .  ilicitnl  utilization  of  nat- 
ural gas  through  the  use  of  liurnns  p:trti.ularly  designed 
for  it.  These  are  low-pressure  buiiuLs  l^r  use  in  boilers 
with  capacities  from  5  to  500  hp.  The  unit  is  so  arranged 
that  it  can  be  used  also  as  a  combination  gas  and  oil 
burner.  Its  greatest  advantage  is  stated  to  be  elim- 
inating auess  work  on  the  part  of  the  foreman,  thns 
securing  maximum  furnace  efficiency  on  varying  loads. 

Gwynn  Tjpe  E  Gas  Burners. — Duquesne  Burner  Ser- 
vice Co.,  Pittsburgh.  64-page  catalog  illustrating  and 
describing  burner  equipment  for  natural  gas,  including 
combined  rotary  air  damper,  detachable  nozzles,  etc.  The 
burners  are  supplied  with  three  controlling  valves  and 
are  arranged  for  automatic  regulation.  They  are  de- 
signed for  low-pressure  steam  heating  apparatus  and 
for  constant  fuel  consumption. 

Bradshan-  Burner. — Gas  Combustion  Co.,  Pittsburgh. 
24-page  catalog  dealing  with  a  burner  for  the  efficient 
utilization  of  blast  furnace  gas  when  used  in  boilers  or 
hot  blast  stoves.  It  is  also  designed  for  use  as  a  burner 
of  producer  gas.  A  variant  is  the  Bradshaw  pressure 
burner,  designed  to  obtain  for  the  generation  of  steam 
additional  gas  that  is  now  ordinarily  wasted  in  the  hot 
blast  stoves.  The  burners  are  designed  to  hold  constant 
that  ratio  of  gas  to  air  decided  upon  as  most  efficient  in 
each  particular  case. 

Falls  Automatic  Engine  Stop. — Gas  Combustion  Co., 
Pittsburgh.  24-page  catalog  illustrating  and  describing 
three  types  of  engine  stop  control — electrical  closed  cir- 
cuit, electrical  open  circuit  and  mechanical.  The  elec- 
trical equipment  is  designed  for  either  alternating  or 
direct  current.  A  particular  feature  is  the  ability  of  the 
stop  to  shut  down  an  engine  quickly  in  case  of  any  such 
release  of  energy  as  is  caused  by  a  fly  wheel  rupture. 
This  prevents  wrecking  the  engine  and  conserves  safety 
of   those   in  the  engine   room. 

Recording  Wind  Velocity. — Esterline-.\ngus  Co.,  In- 
dianapolis. An  S-page  pamphlet,  Bulletin  623,  describes 
the  use  of  a  recording  anemometer  at  the  plant  of  the 
Minnesota  Steel  Co.,  Dululh.  The  large  areas  of  the 
cranes  and  ore  bridges,  etc.,  opposed  to  the  heavy  winds 
of  that  district,  make  it  essential  to  guard  asa.inst 
trouble.  The  graphic  record  permits  study  of  the  wind 
conditions  and  corresponding  safeguarding  of  apparatus 

Low  Pressure  Mechanical  Oil  Burning. — Coen  Co.,  Inc., 
112  Market  Street,  San  Francisco.  Bulletin  L  of  40 
pages  and  cover  describes  a  system  of  burning  oil  with- 
out the  use  of  steam  or  compressed  air  for  atomizing 
purposes.  It  consists,  primarily,  of  an  oil  pumping  set, 
oil  heaters,  duplex  suction  and  discharge  strainers  and 
the  necessary  burners.  The  bulletin  is  fully  illustrated 
and  contains  a  large  amount  of  tabular  matter. 

Portable  Tools. — Stow  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc.,  Binghamton, 
N.  Y.  Pamphlet  G-3.  Outlines  features  and  gives  dimen- 
sions of  the  company's  portable  buffer  and  grinder,  direct 
connected,  and  combination  grinder  and  drill  for  die 
sinking,  which  is  available  for  specific  work  or  com- 
bination. 

Chain  Drive  Data Diamond  Chain  &  Mfg.  Co.,  In- 
dianapolis. Loose-leaf  booklet  of  16  pages  giving  charts 
and  information  on  the  design  and  application  of  roller 
chain  drives.  A  description  of  the  new  standard  sprocket 
tooth  form  approved  by  the  ASME  is  included.  A  chart 
designed  to  aid  in  the  selection  of  chains  and  sprockets 
is  given,  as  well  as  tables  showing  hp.,  working  loads  and 
speeds    and   other    useful   data. 
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MORE  RAILROAD   BUSINESS 

Eljlin,  J()li«'l  &  Kasteni  Places  Large  Orders 
at  Chicago 

Vi  illys-Morrow  Co.,   Elniira,  N.   Y.,   Buying  ("oii- 
sideral>le  Number  of  Automatic  Machines 

Notwithstanding  the  general  quietness  of  demand 
for  machine  tools  by  industrial  plants,  there  is  still  a 
fair  volume  of  railroad  business.  The  Elgin,  Joliet  & 
Eastern  has  distributed  orders  at  Chicago  for  about 
$100,000  worth  of  shop  equipment  and  v/ord  comes 
from  Detroit  that  the  Pere  Marquette  is  placing  orders 
there  against  its  recent  list.  The  Illinois  Central  has 
bought  several  items  at  Chicago.  Some  American  tool 
builders  are  asked  to  quote  on  a  list  of  about  20  tools 
for  the  Canadian  National  Railways. 

The    Norfolk   &    Western   has   placed    a   number   of 


orders  with  Cincinnati  builders  and  the  recent  small 
list  of  the  Southern  Railway  has  been  purchased.  The 
Seaboard  Air  Line  and  the  Virginian  Railway  ai-c  ex- 
pected to  be  in  the  market  shortly.  At  Pittsburgh  the 
principal  business  in  sight  is  represented  in  the  pend- 
ing lists  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  and  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad,  Central  Region,  but  there  are  no  definite  indi- 
cations as  to  when  orders  will  be  placed.  The  Mobile  & 
Ohio  has  issued  a  small  list  of  miscellaneous  tools. 

Testimony  to  continued  activity  in  the  automobile 
trade  is  afforded  by  the  purchase  of  $100,000  worth  of 
automatic  machines  by  the  Willys-Morrow  Co.,  Elmira, 
N.  Y.,  affiliated  with  the  Willys-Overland  automobile  in- 
terests. It  is  likely  that  the  purchases,  when  completed, 
will  run  $200,000  or  more. 

The  State  of  Michigan,  which  recently  inquired  for 
1.5  lathes  for  the  University  of  Michigan,  is  reported  to 
have  bought  at  least  a  part  of  this  number.  The 
Borough  of  Manhattan  is  in  the  market  for  a  few  tools. 


New  York 


New  York,  Aug.  14. 

THERE   are   a   tew   bright   spots  in   the   machine 
tool    situation    but    only    a   few    tool    manufac- 
turers   are    being    benefited.      Taking    the    Eastern 
district  as  a  whole,  business  is  quiet  and  unsatis- 
factory   in    volume.      The   Willys-Morrow   Co.,    El- 
mira.  N.    T.,    has   expended    $100,000    or   more   for 
automatic  machines,   and   its  total  investment  •will 
probably    reach    $200,000.      The    purchase    includes 
BuUard.    Lodge   &    Shipley   and    Potter   &   Johnson 
automatic  machines.     The  Canadian  National  Rail- 
ways  are   asking   a   few   people   in   this   market   to 
bid  on  about  20  items  on  a  new  list  for  one  of  its 
shops,  but  it  is  likely  that  most  of  the  equipment 
will    be    bought    in    Canada.      The    Brooklyn    Union 
Gas  Co.  has  purchased  a  24-in.  shaper,  a  12-in.  pipe 
machine,   a   4-ft.  radial   drill,   a  20-in.  upright  drill 
and  a   tool  grinder   from   a  local  machinery  dealer. 
The    Pennsylvania    Railroad    has    bought    a    36-in. 
lathe. 
The    Eclipse    Machine    Co..    Elmira,     N.      T.,     announces 
through  its  Hdboken,  N.  J.,  plant  that  it  has  taken  over  the 
plant,  equipment  and  business  of  the  Bijur  Motor  Appliance 
Co.,   Hoboken,    N.   J.,   and   the  name   of  the   latter   company 
has    been    changed    to    the    Bijur    Lubrication    Corporation. 
Some   of   the   machine-tool   equipment   in   the  Bijur  plant   is 
being  offered   for  sale. 

The  A.  C.  Chesley  Co.,  Inc.,  704  East  133rd  Street,  New 
York,  manufacturer  of  hollow  metal  fireproof  doors,  windows, 
etc.,  has  plans  for  the  erection  of  a  one-story  addition,  130 
X  200  ft.  F.  J.  Murray,  141  East  Fortieth  Street,  is  architect. 
The  W.  N.  Best  Corporation,  recently  organized  under 
New  Jersey  laws,  has  taken  over  the  plant  and  business  of 
the  W.  N.  Best  Furnace  &  Burner  Corporation,  11  Broadway, 
manufacturer  of  oil-burning  equipment,  annealing  and  other 
furnaces,  etc..  and  plans  for  extensions.  Joseph  D.  Sears  is 
president  and  A.  H,  Best,  vice-president. 

The  United  Electric  Light  &  Power  Co.,  12  West  Tenth 
Street.  New  York,  has  plans  for  a  new  one-story  power 
house.  60x105  ft.,  on  Locust  Avenue,  near  134th  Street, 
estimated  to  cost  $80,000.  Thomas  E.  Murray,  55  Duane 
Street,  is  architect.      F.  W.  Smith  is  president. 

The  Union  Carbide  &  Carbon  Corporation.  30  East  Forty- 
second  Street,  New  York,  has  arranged  an  appropriation  of 
more  than  $5,000,000  for  extensions  in  its  plants  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country,  including  the  installation  of  ad- 
ditional machinery.  The  Linde  company  division  is  commenc- 
ing the  erection  of  a  new  plant  at  Tulsa,  Okla.,  of  which  the 
first  unit  will  cost  about  $250,000,  with  equipment. 
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The  Davis  Equipment  Co.,  Inc.,  50  Church  Street,  New 
York,  is  in  the  market  for  three  300-hp.  water  tube  boilers 
and  one  450  reciprocating  or  Corliss  engine.  The  boiler  should 
be   suitable   for   attaching   an    underfed   type  stoker. 

The  Atlantic  Industrial  Alcohol  Co.,  New  York,  care  of 
Floyd  S.  Corbin,  300  Madison  Avenue,  has  acquired  17 
acres  on  the  Arthur  Kill  Road,  Tottenville,  S.  I.,  as  a  site 
for  a  new  plant.  Three  buildings  will  be  erected,  80  x  350  ft.. 
80  X  240  ft.,  and  80  x  160  ft.  A  dock,  with  pumping  and  other 
machinery  will  also  be  built.  The  cost  is  estimated  at 
$200,000. 

Manual  training  equipment  will  be  installed  in  the  three- 
story  and  basement  junior  high  school  to  be  erected  at 
Amsterdam,  N.  Y.,  estimated  to  cost  $450,000,  for  which 
bids  are  being  received  on  a  general  contract.  Niles  &  Daly. 
.Amsterdam,   are  supervising  architects. 

A  machine  shop  will  be  installed  in  the  five-story  auto- 
mobile service  building,  100  x  100  ft.,  to  be  erected  at 
West  Eighty-ninth  Street,  New  York,  estimated 
$500,000,  for  which  plans  are  being  drawn  by  Louis 
17  East  Forty-fifth  Street,  architect.  The  owner's  name  is 
temporarily  withheld. 

The  International  Combustion  Engineering  Corporation. 
43  Broad  Street,  New  York,  has  closed  negotiations  for  the 
purchase  of  the  plants  of  the  Raymond  Brothers  Impact 
Pulverizer  Co.  and  the  Raymond  Brothers  Engineering  Co.. 
Chicago,  affiliated  organizations,  specializing  in  the  manu- 
facture of  pulverized  fuel  systems  and  pulverizing  machin- 
ery. The  new  owner  has  called  a  special  meeting  of  stock- 
holders, Sept.  7.  to  arrange  for  an  increase  in  capital  from 
250,000  to  450,000  shares  of  capital  stock,  the  proceeds  to  be 
used  for  the  purchase  and  for  extensions  and  improvements. 

The  Brooklyn  Union  Gas  Co..  176  Remsen  Street.  Brook- 
lyn, has  plans  for  a  one-story  steam  power  house.  4S  x  69  ft. 
at  44-46  Fifth  Street,  to  cost  about  $80,000. 

The  Queens  Gas  &  Electric  Co..  Flushing,  L.  I.,  will  com- 
mence the  erection  of  a  new  power  plant  to  cost  $90,000. 

In  connection  with  the  purchase  of  the  plants  and  busi- 
ness of  the  Cox  Brothers  Mfg.  Co.,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  and  Cleve- 
land, manufacturer  of  automobile  bumpers,  by  the  Eaton  Axle 
&  Spring  Co.,  Cleveland,  the  new  owner  Is  planning  the 
establishment  of  branches  at  Philadelphia  and  Boston,  as 
well  as  service  and  repair  works  at  Cleveland  and  Albany. 

The  Willys-Overland  Co.,  1631  Broadway,  New  York,  with 
plant  at  Toledo,  Ohio,  has  tentative  plans  for  additions  for 
the  production  of  Willys-Knight  automobiles  and  parts,  to 
provide  for  an  increase  of  about  50  per  cent  in  output.  The 
expansion  will  be  carried  out  late  in  the  present  year  and 
early  in   1924.    John  N.  Willys  is  president. 

The  Municipal  Improvement  Corporation,  32  Court  Street, 
Brooklyn,  will  build  a  one-story  machine  and  repair  .shop  a* 
Jamaica.  L.  I.,  to  occupy  a  portion  of  a  building,   SO  x  I'JO  ft. 
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The   Crane    Market 


Business  in  both  overhead  and  locomotive  cranes  has  been 
quiet  the  past  week  with  few  new  inquiries  reported  and 
only  a  few  orders  placed.  The  Brooklyn  Edison  Co.,  Brook- 
lyn, \'.  Y.,  is  believed  to  have  closed  tliis  week  on  the  25-ton 
overhead  traveling  crane  that  has  been  pending  for  some 
time.  Among  late  inquiries  is  one  from  the  United  Shoe 
Machinery  Co.,  Beverly,  Mass.,  for  a  15-ton,  2S-ft.  span  elec- 
tric traveling  crane.  The  New  York  Steel  Exchange,  233 
Broadway,  New  York,  has  been  receiving  bids  on  two  30-ton 
hand  power  cranes,  23-ft.  2-in.  and  22-ft.  spans,  for  export 
to  South  America.  Quick  delivery  is  required  and  the  pro- 
spective purchaser  is  willing  to  consider  offers  of  used  equip- 
ment. An  inquiry  which  is  fairly  widespread  among  sellers 
of  used  equipment  is  from  a  Canadian  company  and  asks 
for  quotations  on  a  used  75-ton  wrecking  crane.  The  General 
Electric  Co.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  is  reported  to  have  revived 
an  old  inquiry  for  an  overhead  crane. 

Among  recent  purchases  are  : 

Phoenix  Utility  Co.,  71  Broadway,  New  York,  two  2-ton, 
single  I-beam  electric  cranes  from  the  Whiting  Corporation. 

United  Towns  Electric  Co.,  St.  Johns,  Newfoundland,  a 
10-ton,  30-ft.  span  hand  power  crane  from  the  Whiting 
Corporation. 

Walworth  Mfg.  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.,  a  5-ton,  75-ft.  span 
electric  traveling  crane,  purchased  in  Chicago  for  Chicago 
plant,  from  the  Milwaukee  Electric  Crane  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Ruberoid  Co.,  Bound  Brook,  N.  J.,  a  3-ton,  single  I-beam 
electric  crane  from  the   Shepard   Electric  Crane  &  Hoist   Co. 

Miehle  Pi'inting  Press  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Chicago,  six  1-ton.  sus- 
pended type.  17-ft.  span,  2-motor  electric  traveling  cranes 
from  the  Roeper  Crane  &  Hoist  Works. 


..    a    5-ton,    27-ft.    span, 
:rane  &  Hoist  Works, 
ing.   Pa.,   a   1-ton,   20-ft. 
Roeper    Crane    &    Hoist 


Grantie  Sheds  Co.,  Elberton,  i 
hand  power  crane  from  the  Roepe; 

Reading  Steel  Casting  Co.,  Re 
span  hand  power  crane  from  th 
Worke. 

Pennsylvania  Tank  Car  Co..  Sharon,  Pa.,  a  3-ton  electric 
hoist  from  the  Roeper  Crane  &  Hoist  Works. 

Ajax  Paper  Co.,  Buck  Run,  Pa.,  a  1-ton  electric  hoist  from 
the  Roeper  Crane  &  Hoist  Works. 

Sidney  Blumenthal  &  Co.,  Shelton,  Conn.,  a  2-ton,  l-motor, 
overhead  traveling  crane  from  the  Roeper  Crane  &  Hoist 
Works. 

Mount  Pleasant  Foundry  Co.,  Mount  Pleasant,  Pa.,  a  20- 
ton  hand  power  crane  from  the  Whiting  Corporation. 

Mees  &  Mees,  Charlotte.  N.  C.  a  15-ton  hand  power  crane 
from  the  Whiting  Corporation. 

Rhinelander  Light  &  Power  Co.,  Rhinelander,  Wis.,  a 
10-ton  hand  power  crane  from  the  Whiting  Corporation. 

Canadian  National  Railways,  Toronto,  Ont.,  a  20-ton  elec- 
tric traveling  crane  from  the  Whiting  Corporation. 

Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co.,  West  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
a  5-ton  and  6-ton  hand  power  crane  from  the  Whiting 
Corporation. 

Americn  Sash  Weight  Foundry  Co..  Davenport,  Iowa,  a 
5-ton  hand  power  crane  from  the  Whiting  Corporation. 

Akron,  Canton  &  Youngstown  Railroad,  Akron,  Ohio,  a 
10-ton  hand  power  crane  from  the  Whiting  Corporation. 

Kendallville  Foundry  Co.,  Kendallville,  Ind.,  a  5-ton  hand 
power  crane  from  the  Whiting  Corporation. 


Seelig  &  Finkelstein,  44  Court  Street,  Brooklyn,  are  archi- 
tects. 

The  Perfect  Service  Auto  Sales  Corporation,  142  East 
120th  Street,  New  York,  has  leased  the  three-story  building, 
99  X  100  ft.,  at  528-40  West  162d  Street,  for  a  new  service  and 
repair  works. 

The  Metal  Stamping  Co..  Thirteenth  Street,  Long  Island 
City,  has  acquired  through  its  president,  John  F.  Galvin. 
property  in  the  vicinity  of  its  plant  at  Fourteenth  Street 
and  the  Boulevard  for  future  expansion. 

The  Continental  Can  Co..  61  Broadway,  New  York,  with 
main  plant  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  has  preliminary  plans  for  the 
erection  of  an  addition  to  its  plant  on  Fifteenth  Street. 
Jersey   City,   N.   J.,    estimated   to   cost   $500,000    with    equip- 

Manual  training  equipment  will  be  installed  in  the  four- 
story  high  school  to  be  erected  at  Clifton,  N.  J.,  estimated 
to  cost  $500,000,  for  which  bids  will  soon  be  asked  on  a 
general  contract.  Lee  &  Hewitt,  152  Market  Street,  Pater- 
son,  N.  J.,  are  architects. 

The  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  New  Jersey,  26  Broadway,  New 
York,  has  plans  for  an  addition  to  its  refinery  at  Linden. 
N.  J.,  to  cost  about  $300,000,  with  equipment. 

The  Crocker-Wheeler  Co.,  Fourth  Avenue,  Ampere.  N.  J., 
manufacturer  of  electrical  machinery,  will  build  a  one-story 
addition   to   its  power  house. 

David  Neal.  Bernardsville.  N.  J.,  and  associates,  have 
purchased  the  Bernardsville  Electric  Co.  and  plans  for  ex- 
tensions. In  the  plant  and  system. 

Manual  training  equipment  will  be  installed  in  the  new 
high  school  to  be  erected  at  Madison,  N.  J.,  estimated  to  cost 
$300,000,  for  which  bids  will  be  called  on  a  general  contract 
at  an  early  date.  Frederick  A.  Miller  is  president  of  the 
Board  of  Education. 

The  Keystone  Watch  Case  Co.,  113  North  Thirteenth 
Street,  Newark,  Is  arranging  for  a  consolidation  of  its  local 
works  with  the  main  plant  at  Riverside,  N.  J.,  and  consider- 
able machinery  from  the  Newark  factory  will  be  removed 
to  the  last  noted  works,  which  will  be  extended  for  the  expan- 
sion.   It  is  purposed  to  close  the  Newark  plant. 

The  0.sborne  Co..  759  Summer  Avenue,  Newark,  manu- 
facturer of  paper  products,  will  build  a.  three-story  and  base- 
ment addition,  62  x  lOS  ft.,  to  cost  about  $100,000  with  equip- 
ment. William  A.  Bishop  and  Henry  D.  Scudder.  Jr.,  9 
Clinton  Street,  are  engineers  and  architects. 


New  England 


Boston.  Aug.   13. 

ALTHOUGH  the  local  machine  tool  trade  sus- 
pended business  from  Thursday  evening.  Aug. 
9.  to  Monday  morning.  Aug.  13.  more  machine  tools 
were  sold  in  this  market  the  past  week  than  in  any 
similar  period  since  June.  The  Norton  Co.,  Wor- 
cester, is  reported  to  have  bought  three  radial 
drills,  and  four  local  manufacturers  as  many  used 
presses.  A  Jackson,  Mich.,  shop  purchased  the  fol- 
lowing used  equipment :  one  14  ft.  x  6-in.  lathe, 
one  20-in.  drill,  one  large  power  hack  saw,  one 
16-in.  Kelley  shaper  and  a  Blount  wet  tool  grinder. 
One  Greater  Boston  manufacturer  has  revived  in- 
quiries on  a  large  and  high-priced  mill,  a  9-ft. 
radial  drill  and  three  or  four  large  boiler  shop  tools. 
Stone  &  Webster  have  purchased  a  20-ton  Niles  crane  for 
the  new  Edison  plant  at  Weymouth  and  are  inquiring  for 
four  power  house  cranes  for  a  Ford  plant. 

Small  tools  are  selling  freely.  The  Brown  &  Sharpe  Mfg. 
Co..  Providence,  has  issued  a  new  price  list  on  high-speed 
and  carbon  cutters,  which  shows  numerous  advances  as  well 
as  a  larger  discount.  Quantity  differential  discounts  on  hack 
saw  blades  have  been  adopted  in  this  market.  Less  than 
half  gross  lots  are  now  33%  per  cent  discount,  one  to  five 
gross  lots  40  per  cent,  and  Ave  gross  and  larger  lots  40  and 
10  per  cent. 

Gravity  conveyor  equipment  is  required  for  the  manu- 
facturing plant  and  warehouse  addition  contemplated  by 
the  Merchants  Terminal  Co.,  Charlestown.  Boston.  Monks  & 
Johnson,    99   Chauncy   Street,   are  the   engineers. 

Plans  will  soon  be  completed  for  an  element.ary  school 
containing  shops  and  manual  training  quarters  to  be  erected 
by  the  city  of  Boston  at  Roxbury,  to  cost  $450,000.  Bids  for 
equipment  will   not   be  asked  for  several  weeks. 

A  bottling  plant  containing  80.000  sq.  ft.  of  space  and  cost- 
ing more  than  $250,000  to  be  erected  by  the  Curran  &  Joyce 
Co..  Lawrence,  Mass.,  on  a  site  formerly  owned  by  the  Mills 
Jfachine  Co.,   Beacon   Street,  that  city. 

The  Edward  J.  Lamothe  Co..  31  Albany  Street.  Cam- 
bridge, Mass..  is  in  the  market  for  a  used  Horning  press, 
Hliss  No.  Ifi,  Niagara  13  or  14,  V  &  O  No.  4  2,  or  Leffler  No. 
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Manual  trainlns  equipment  will  be  Installed  In  the  new 
three-story  high  school  to  be  erected  at  Bevtrly,  Mass.,  esti- 
mated to  cost  $750,000.  for  which  foundatlon.s  are  being 
laid.  Adden  &  Parker,  177  State  Street.  Boston,  are  archi- 
tects. Metal-worklne  and  woodworking  equipment  will  not 
be  purchased  for  about  IS  months. 

Hamilton  &  Hamilton,  Jr.,  Inc.,  manufacturing  jeweler, 
166  EkUly  Street,  Providence,  R.  I.,  have  let  contract  to  the 
C.  I.  Blgney  Construction  Co.,  184  Washington  Street,  for  a 
one-story  brick  and  mill  factory,  50  x  200  ft.,  on  Aliens 
Avenue. 

Foundations  have  been  commenced  for  a  new  one-story 
and  basement  addition,  75  x  100  ft.,  at  the  plant  of  the  Gil- 
lette Safety  Razor  Co..  South  Boston,  to  cost  about  $200,000. 
Charles  T.  Main.  4  9  Federal  Street,  Boston,  is  engineer. 

The  Connecticut  Co.,  22  Church  Street,  New  Haven,  Conn., 
operating  a  motor  bus  line,  has  plans  for  a  one-story  ma- 
rliine  and  repair  shop,  68  x  208  ft.,  at  Grand  Avenue  and 
Haven  Street,  to  cost  about  $60,000.  Charles  R,  Harte  and 
H.  R.  Stamm  are  company  engineers. 

The  Connecticut  Light  &  Power  Co.,  Norwalk.  Conn.,  will 
commence  the  erection  of  a  one-story  power  house  to  cost 
$50,000. 

The  Boston  Consolidated  Gas  Co.,  149  Tremont  Street, 
Boston,  will  build  a  new  one-story  steam  power  house  at 
234  Victory  Road. 

Continuing  its  expansion  program,  the  Hunt-Spiller  Co., 
3S1  Dorchester  Avenue.  Boston,  manufacturer  of  gun  cast- 
ings, etc.,  has  filed  plans  for  a  new  one-story  foundry  to 
cost  about   $150,000,  including  equipment. 

The  Thinsheets  Metals  Co.,  Railroad  Hill  Street,  Water- 
bury,  Conn.,  has  awarded  contract  to  the  Tracy  Brothers 
Co.  for  a  one-story  addition,  25  x  62  ft.,  to  replace  a  por- 
tion of  its  works  recently  destroyed  by  fire. 

The  Central  Connecticut  Power  &  Light  Co.,  Essex.  Conn.. 
Is  concluding  arrangements  for  the  purchase  of  the  local 
plant  and  system  of  the  Essex  Light  &  Power  Co.,  recently 
sold  to  Bodell  &  Co.,  Providence,  R.  I.,  investment  brokers. 
The  new  owner  purposes  to  make  extensions  to  cost  about 
$500,000.  including  work  at  the  power  dam  on  the  Salmon 
River. 

Manual  training  equipment  will  be  installed  in  the  three- 
story  high  school  to  be  erected  at  Needham.  Mass.,  estimated 
to  cost  $280,000,  for  which  foundations  will  be  laid  at  once. 
The  Thomas  M.  James  Co.,  3  Park  Street,  Boston,  is  archi- 
tect. 

The  Textile  Finishing  Machinery  Co.,  171  Westminster 
Street.  Providence,  is  having  plans  drawn  for  a  new  one- 
story  forge  shop,  in  connection  with  other  structures.  Lock 
wood.  Greene  &  Co.,  24  Federal  Street,  Boston,  are  archi- 
tects and  engineers. 

The  Westinghouse  Lamp  Co.,  165  Broadway,  New  York, 
will  raze  four  factory  buildings  at  Hamlin  and  William 
Streets,  Middletown,  Conn.,  to  make  way  for  a  new  plant 
unit. 

The  Board  of  Light  Commissioners.  'Vrakefield,  Mass.,  has 
plans  for  the  erection  of  a  new  municipal  power  house. 
Lockwood,  Greene  &  Co.,  24  Federal  Street,  Boston,  are 
engineers. 

A  three-story  ice  manufacturing  and  refrigerating  plant, 
with  portion  of  one  floor  to  be  equipped  as  a  baking  plant. 
will  be  erected  at  the  Walker  School.  Simsbury,  Conn. 

The  Oakville  Co.,  Waterbury,  Conn.,  manufacturer  of 
metal  clips,  pins.  etc..  has  awarded  contract  to  the  John  W. 
Ferguson  Co.,  Paterson,  X.  J.,  for  a  five-story  addition. 


Baltimore 

Baltimore,  Aug.  13. 

PLANS  are  under  consideration  by  the  Kelly-Springfleld 
Tire  Co..  Cumberland,  Md.,  for  the  erection  of  new  works 
in  Canada,  for  which  a  site  is  being  selected. 

Bids  will  be  received  by  the  Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Ac- 
counts, Navy  Department.  Washington,  until  Sept.  4  for  a 
quantity  of  electric  vrire  and  cables  for  Eastern  and  Western 
yards,  schedules  1207,   1208. 

Beckerley  &  Trusler,  614  East  Lombard  Street,  Baltimore, 
have  inquiries  out  for  a  bolt-cutting  and  threading  machine, 
large  capacity,  Landis  type,  second-hand. 

The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  Co..  Baltimore,  plans  the 
purchase  of  a  number  of  machine  tools,  including  shapers. 
engine  lathes,  drill  press,  centering  machine  and  small  tools. 

The  Asheville  Light  &  Power  Co..  Asheville.  N.  C.  is  con- 
cluding negotiations  for  the  purchase  of  the  power  plants 
and  property  of  the  North  Carolina  Power  Co..  including  a 
steam-operated  plant  at  Owenby.  and  hydroelectric  generat- 
ing stations  at   Craggy,    Marshall   and   Big   Ivy.      Plans  are 


being  considered  for  extensions  and  the  Installation  of  addi- 
tional equipment. 

The  Reliance  Pump  &  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore,  recently 
organized,  has  acquired  a  three-story  building  at  120  South 
Calvert  Street  for  the  manufacture  of  automobile  pumps  and 
other  pumping  machinery.  C.  B.  Dallam  Is  president  and 
H.  C.  Dougall,  secretary  and  treasurer. 

R  P  Johnson,  Wytheville.  Va.,  machinery  dealer,  has  In- 
quiries out  for  a  narrow  gage  locomotive,  gasoline  operated, 
for  Industrial  service:  also,  for  one  belt-driven  air  com- 
pressor, 8x8   In.,  second  hand. 

Manual  training  equipment  will  be  Installed  In  the  high 
school  to  be  erected  at  Hyattsvllle,  Md.,  estimated  to  cost 
$90,000.  The  Board  of  Education,  Upper  Marlboro.  Md.,  Is 
in  charge. 

L  G  Neal,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  is  organizing  a  company  to  build 
an  ice-manufacturing  plant.  A  mechanical  laundry  plant  is 
also  being  considered.  About  $200,000  will  be  expended  for 
building  and  machinery. 

In  connection  with  its  proposed  new  foundry  and  plant  at 
Norfolk.  Va.,  estimated  to  cost  $200,000,  the  Shamrock  Pro- 
pellers Co.  will  continue  the  operation  of  its  works  ^t  Seattle, 
Wash.,  where  executive  headquarters  are  located.  C.  H. 
Boyles  is  general   manager. 

The  National  Show  Case  Co..  Columbus,  Ga.,  is  in  the  mar- 
ket for  an  SO-hp.  boiler  and  auxiliary  equipment. 

William  W.  Jones,  510  Tucker  Building.  Raleigh.  N.  C, 
has  inquiries  out  for  an  electricaUy  operated  baling  press. 

The  Speakman  Co..  816  Tatnall  Street,  Wilmington,  Del., 
manufacturer  of  steam  supplies,  plumbing  equipment,  etc., 
has  awarded  contract  to  John  E.  Healy  &  Son,  707  Tatnall 
Street,  for  the  erection  of  three-story  addition  to  Its  plant 
60  X  75  ft.,  to  cost  $51,500. 

J.  E.  Cousins.  Jr..  Prince  George.  Va..  has  inquiries  out 
for  a  gas  engine,  well-drilling  tools  and  machinerj-. 

The  Southeastern  Portland  Cement  Co.,  recently  organ- 
ized, has  established  temporary  offices  at  the  Hotel  Demppey, 
Macon.  Ga.,  to  carry  out  construction  plans  and  make  pur- 
chases for  its  new  plant  at  Ainslie,  on  -which  work  will  com- 
mence at  an  early  date.  It  will  have  a  capacity  of  3000 
bbl.  per  day,  and  is  estimated  to  cost  $2,000,000.  The  com- 
pany will  also  install  quarrying  machinery,  crushing  and 
pulverizing  equipment,  etc..  on  a  local  limestone  deposit. 
G.   P.  Dieckman  is  vice-president  and  general  manager. 

The  Kendall  Motor  Products  Co..  recently  organized  to 
take  over  the  business  and  patents  of  the  Kendall  Engineer- 
ing Corporation.  Washington,  is  perfecting  plans  for  the 
establishment  of  a  plant  to  manufacture  piston  rings  and  kin- 
dred automotive  equipment.     Robert  L.  Kendall  is  head. 

The  Harvey  Co..  113  South  Street,  Baltimore,  is  in  the 
market  for  steel  tanks  of  1000,  4500  and  10,000  gal.  capacity. 
William  A.  Morgart.  Cumberland.  Md..  and  associates, 
have  acquired  about  8000  acres  of  coal  lands  in  Garrett 
County  and  plan  the  installation  of  mechanical  and  elec- 
trical equipment  for  development  and  operation,  to  cost  about 
$75,000. 

The  Polan  Katz  Co.,  621  East  Baltimore  Street.  Baltimore, 
is  desirous  of  getting  in  touch  with  manufacturers  of  sectional 
steel  and  other  standardized  buildings  for  industrial  service. 
The  .\.  J.  Baker  Packing  Co..  Inc..  Asheville.  N.  C,  re- 
cently organized  with  a  capital  of  $500,000.  has  plans  for 
the  installation  of  an  ice  and  cold  storage  house  in  connec- 
tion with  a  new  meat-packing  plant  on  the  French  Broad 
River,  estimated  to  cost  $250,000.  The  company  will  install 
conveying  machinery,  spiral  chutes  and  other  equipment  m 
the  main  packing  works.  John  A.  Baker  is  president.  H.  C^ 
Bruner  secretary,  both  of  Asheville. 

The  Leonhardt  Wagon  Mfg.  Co.,  417  East  Saratoga  Street,. 
Baltimore,  contemplates  the  erection  of  a  plant  at  Eighth  and 
Orleans  Streets  at  a  cost  of  about  $90,000.  to  be  ready  for 
operation  tlie  first  of  the  year.  E.  M.  Leonhardt  is  president. 
Beckerley  &  Trusler,  614  East  Lombard  Street,  dealers 
in  marine  supplies,  are  inquiring  for  a  large  bolt-cutting  and 
threading  machine. 

The  Hackley- Morrison  Co..  Inc.,  1708  Lewis  Street,  Rich- 
mond, Va..  machinery  dealer,  has  inquiries  out  for  a  triplex 
plunger  pump,  belt-driven,   new  or  second-hand. 

The  Common  Council,  Pageland.  S.  C,  is  planning  for 
the  installation  of  a  municipal  electric  lighting  plant.  The 
Ryan  Engineering  Co.,  Columbia.  S.  C.  is  engineer. 

The  Common  Council,  Walnut  Grove,  S.  C  is  perfecting 
plans  for  a  new  municipal  hydroelectric  power  plant,  esti- 
mated  to   cost    $85,000. 

The  Logan-Robinson  Fertilizer  Co.,  26  Broad  Street, 
Charleston.  S.  C,  recently  formed  with  a  capital  of  $100,000, 
is  planning  for  the  installation  of  mixing  machinery,  con- 
veying equipment,  power  machinery  and  other  apparatus  in 
a  local  building.     W.  Hampton  Logan  is  treasurer. 
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Philadelphia 


of  a  new  building 


Philadelphia.  Aug.  13. 

BIDS  are  being  taken  until  Aug.  22  by  thp  Koelle-Green- 
wood  Motor  Co..  6025  Germantown  Avenue.  Philadelphia, 
for  a  two-story  and  basement  service  and  repair  building, 
70  X  210  ft.,  on  Chelten  Avenue,  to  cost  $100,000.  P.  S.  Tyre, 
1509  Arch  Street,  is  architect. 

The  American  Brush  Manufacturers'  Association,  505  Arch 
Street.  Philadelphia,  is  in  the  market  for  nailing  and  trim- 
ming machines  and  other  kinds  of  brush-manufacturing 
machinery. 

A  one-story  power  house  will  be  erected  at  the  textile  mill 
of  the  Krout  &  Fite  Mfg.  Co.,  Allegheny  and  Emerald 
Streets.  Philadelphia,  for  which  plans  have  been  drawn  by 
W.   E.    S.   Dyer.   Land   Title   Building,    engineer. 

The  Philadelphia  Commercial  Museum,  Thirty-fourth 
Street,  has  received  an  inquiry  from  a  company  at  Zagreb. 
Jugoslavia,  for  American  machine  tools,  saws,  tools  for  ma- 
chinists and  tinsmiths,  pipe  and  fittings  ;  from  Caracas.  Vene- 
zuela, for  rotary  drying  equipment;  from  Ludhiana,  India, 
for  10-in.  and  12-in.  files,  second  quality,  half-round  and  fiat 
iron  and  steel  files ;  from  Havana,  Cuba,  for  match-manu- 
facturing machinery  and  machines  for  tipping  shoe  laces 
with  metal  ends. 

The  Atlantic  Refining  Co..  3144  Passyunk  Avenue,  Phila- 
delphia, will  commence  the  erectic 
oil  refinery  to  cost  about  $40,000. 

Bids  will  be  received  by  the  Board  of  Education.  Sixth 
Avenue  and  Fifteenth  Street.  Altoona,  Pa.,  until  Aug.  20. 
fer  an  addition  to  its  central  power  plant,  with  installation 
to  include  one  watertube  boiler,  with  stoker,  fuel  economizer 
and  kindred  equipment,  and  two  turbo-generators,  with 
switchboard  and  auxiliary  apparatus.  The  Stewart  A.  Jellet 
Co.,  1200  Locust  Street.  Philadelphia,  is  engineer.  W.  F. 
Eberle  is  president  of  the  board. 

The  Chrome  Products  Co.,  Inc.,  Puller  Building.  Phila- 
delphia, operating  with  a  capital  of  $100,000,  has  acquired 
the  John  Dunn  property  at  Rock  Springs,  near  Elkton.  Md., 
and  plans  for  the  installation  of  quarrying  machinery. 

Charles  W.  Rigg,  Pottsville,  Pa.,  and  associates  have 
organized  three  new  light  and  power  companies,  to  install 
plants  and  systems  in  Tunkhannock  Township  and  vicinity. 
The  companies  will  be  known  as  the  Tunkhannock  Township- 
Wyoming  Electric  Co.,  Lemon  Township-Wyoming  Electric 
Co.,  and  the  Falls  Township-Wyoming  Electric  Co. 

Fire.  Aug.  6.  destroyed  a  portion  of  the  plant  of  the 
Myerstown  Foundry  &  Mfg.  Co..  Myerstown.  Pa.,  manufac- 
turer of  iron  and  steel  castings,  etc..  with  loss  estimated  at 
$50,000  with  equipment.     It  is  planned  to  rebuild. 

The  Harrisburg  Light  &  Power  Co.,  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  will 
make  enlargements  in  its  generating  plant  on  Cedar  Street, 
with  installation  to  include  two  turbo-generators,  each  13.500 
hp.  capacity,  seven  watertube  boilers,  coal  and  ash-handling 
machmery   and   auxiliary    equipment. 

Due  to  conditions  in  the  shipbuilding  market,  the  Mer- 
chant Shipbuilding  Corporation.  Chester.  Pa.,  is  in  process  of 
liquidation  and  will  cease  active  operations  at  its  plant  on 
Sept.   1. 

The  People's  Fuel  &  Supply  Co.,  York.  Pa.,  operating  coal- 
mming  properties  In  Bedford  County,  is  planning  for  the 
installation  of  electric  power,  hoisting  and  other  equipment. 
Arrangements  are  being  made  for  an  increase  in  capital  from 
$100,000  to  $350,000,  a  portion  of  the  proceeds  to  be  used  for 
equipment  purchases. 
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3.  Rote  Architectural  Iron  Works,  315  North 
t.  Lancaster.  Pa.,  has  acquired  the  plant  and 
adjoining  site  formerly  occupied  by  the  Penn  Iron  Co..  Ltd., 
North  Plum  Street,  totaling  about  7  acres.  The  new  owner 
will  remove  its  plant  to  the  site  following  improvements  in 
existing  buildings,  and  will  install  additional  machinery. 

The  Delaware  &  Hudson  Coal  Co.,  Scranton.  Pa.,  is  plan- 
ning the  construction  of  a  new  coal  breaker  at  Olyphant.  Pa., 
with  capacity  for  handling  the  output  of  all  local  mines, 
with  those  at  Blakeley,  Dickson  aty  and  Throop. 

Robert  A.  Peroe,  Charlotte  and  Water  Streets,  Potts- 
town,  Pa.,  manufacturer  of  paper  boxes  and  containers,  has 
oommenced  the  erection  of  an  addition  to  his  plant,  and  will 
install  considerable  machinery,  with  motors,  transmission 
equipment,  etc. 

The  McConnellsburg  Electric  Light,  Heat  &  Power  Co.. 
McCennellsburg.  Pa.,  recently  organized,  is  arranging  for  the 
Installation  of  a  plant  and  system  for  local  service.  G.  W. 
Hays  is  treasurer.  The  same  interests  have  also  formed  two 
other  companies  to  operate  In  this  district,  to  be  known  as 
the  Todd  Electric  Light,  Heat  &  Power  Co..  and  Ayr  Electric 
Light.  Heat  &  Power  Co.  H.  S.  Daniels  has  been  elected 
treasurer  of  the  first  noted,  and  D.  H.  Patterson,  treasurer 
of  the  Ayr  company,  both  of  McConnellsburg. 


The  United  Gas  &  Electric  Corporation.  Lancaster,  Pa., 
a  Connecticut  corporation,  has  perfected  plans  for  a  merger 
with  the  Berkshire  Corporation,  operating  light  and  power 
properties  in  adjoining  territory  in  New  York  State,  which  in 
the  future  will  be  conducted  under  the  United  name.  The 
consolidated  company  %vill  have  a  capital  of  $57,500,000,  and 
plans  extensions  in  generating  stations  and   system. 
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Pittsburgh 

Pittsburgh.  Aug.  13. 
ACHINE  tool  business  in  this  district  still  is 
dull.  The  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co.  Is 
a  steady  buyer,  but  this  company  follows  the  prac- 
tice of  issuing  lists  every  three  months  and  then 
closing  against  them  to  the  extent  of  the  quarterly 
appropriations.  The  trade  is  looking  for  orders 
before  long  from  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad, 
which  a  few  weeks  ago  issued  a  list  for  its  Glen- 
wood  shops,  and  also  from  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road, which  has  not  yet  begun  to  buy  against  the 
list  of  34  tools  for  shoi)s  in  its  Central  Region, 
issued   a   few  weeks  ago. 

The  Pittsburgh  Board  of  Public  Education  about 
Oct.  1  will  issue  a  list  of  tools  for  the  South  Hills- 
vocational  high  school  and  in  the  meantime  Samuel 
Diescher  &  Sons,  engineers,  Farmers  Bank  Build- 
ing, Pittsburgh,  will  probably  issue  the  formal  in- 
quiries for  the  tools  for  a  large  machine  shop  for 
the  new  Baltimore  plant  of  the  Standard  Sanitary 
Mfg.  Co. 

Occasional   inquiries   are  coming  out  for  cranes, 
but  sales  are  few  and  builders  of  rolling  mills  and 
rolling  mill  equipment,  as  well  as  of  power  equip- 
ment still  find  new  business  light.  The  Ohio  Edison 
Co.,  which  is  to  build  a  large  power  plant  at  To- 
ronto,   Ohio,    will     buy    two     30.000-kw.    turbines. 
This  contract  is  being  handled  in  New  York. 
The  E.   E.  White  Coal  Co.,   Stotesbury.  W.  Va.,   is   plan- 
ning to   rebuild    its   machine   and   repair   shops   recently   de- 
stroyed by  fire  with  loss  of  about  $100,000,  including  equip- 
ment. 

The  McKenna  Brass  &  Mfg.  Co..  First  and  Ross  Streets, 
Pittsburgh,  is  perfecting  plans  for  a  branch  plant  at  4S3 
Whitehall   Street,   Atlanta,   Ga. 

A  machine   shop  and   parts  department   will   be   installed 
in  the  one-story  service  building,   36  x  170  ft.,  to  be  erected 
by   the  Boylston-Chevrolet  Motors,   Inc.,   Bradford,   Pa.,   rep-       f 
resentative  for  the  Crevrolet  automobile,  on  Boylston  Street. 
C.  H.  Hope  heads  the  company. 

The  Common  Council,  Parkersburg,  W.  Va.,  is  consider- 
ing the  installation  of  electrically-operated  pumping  ma- 
chinery in  connection  with  extensions  and  improvements  in 
the  municipal  water  system.  John  M.  Rice,  Oliver  Building, 
Pittsburgh,   is  engineer. 

The  Eureka  Rubber  Preserving  Co.,  Huntington,  W.  Va.. 
has  tentative  plans  for  the  erection  of  a  new  local  plant  for 
the  manufacture  of  rubber  specialties.  L.  C.  Basham,  P.  O. 
Box   511,   Huntington,   is  general   manager. 

The  Central  Automobile  Corporation,  Fairmont,  W.  Va.. 
will  install  a  machine  shop  in  its  proposed  two-story  service 
building,    100   x   120    ft.,    estimated   to   cost   $55,000. 

H.  L.  Kreusler,  3301  Penn  Avenue,  Pittsburgh,  is  per- 
fecting plans  for  the  establishment  of  a  new  plant  for  the 
manufacture  of  concrete  and  cement  blocks,  and  kindred 
construction  products. 

The   Cheat   River  Railroad   Co.,   Erwin.   W.   Va.,   recently 
organized    to   construct   and  operate    a    railroad    from    Erwin 
to  St.  George,  W.  Va.,  has  tentative  plans  for  a  locomotive      " 
repair  shop  at  the  terminus.     W.   H.  Mason  and  W.  G.  Wil- 
son, both  of  Elkins,  W.  Va.,  head  the  company. 

Manual  training  equipment  will  be  installed  in  the  new 
high  school  to  be  erected  at  Raymond  City,  W.  Va.,  by  the 
Poca  District  School  Board,  Poca.  W.  Va.,  for  which  plans 
will  soon  be  drawn. 

A  lathe,  bench  tools  and  other  equipment  will  be  in- 
stalled in  the  machine  department  in  the  new  service  build- 
ing to  be  erected  by  the  Kirk  Motor  Co.,  Bluefleld,  W.  Va. 
E.  S.  Kirkpatrick  is  manager. 

The  Bessemer  Gas  Engine  Co.,  Grove  City,  Pa.,  has  con- 
struction under  way  on  an  addition,  to  be  known  as  Build- 
ing No.  26,  comprising  the  last  of  a  series  of  structures  car- 
ried  out  under  an   expansion   program   involving   $500,000. 

The  Virginia-Western  Power  Co.,  Ronceverte.  W.  Va.,  has 
acquired  the  properties  of  the  Charlottesville  &  Albemarle 
Railway  Co.,   Greenbrier  Power  Co.,   Staunton   Lighting   Co., 
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and  the  Riverside  Llsht  &  Power  Co.  Plans  are  under  way 
for  extensions,  Including  the  Installation  of  additional  equll>- 
ment  and  transmission  lines. 

A  machine  shop  will  be  Installed  In  the  two-story  auto- 
mobile service  building,  CG  x  200  ft.,  to  be  erected  by  C.  J. 
Allen,  City  Deposit  Bank  Building,  6112  Penn  Avenue,  esti- 
mated to  cost   tlOO.OOO. 

The  American  Sheet  Glass  Co.,  Huntington,  W.  Va.,  re- 
cently organized,  has  arranged  tor  an  Increase  In  capital 
from  $250,000  to  $350,000.  It  will  establish  a  local  plant, 
with  Installation  to  Include  eight  processing  maohlnes.  power 
equipment  and  auxiliary  machinery.  H.  E.  Travis  and  Paul 
M.  Robinson  head  the  company. 

Manual  training  equipment  will  be  Installed  In  the  high 
school  to  be  erected  at  Plymouth,  W.  Va.,  estimated  to  cost 
$100,000,  for  which  the  Board  of  Education  will  soon  have 
plans   prepared. 

'  The  Common  Council,  Franklin,  W.  Va.,  Is  perfecting 
plans  for  a  municipal  hydro-electric  power  plant  on  the 
Potomac   River,   with   transmission   system. 


Chicago 

Chicago,    Aug.    13. 

THK  Elgin,  Joliet  &  Eastern  has  distributed  or- 
ders for  a  large  part  of  Its  list  of  long  stand- 
ing, with  the  likelihood  that  pui'chases,  when  com- 
pleted,  will  involve  a  total  exceeding  $100,000. 
Word  comes  from  Detroit  that  the  Fere  Marquette 
is  taking  similar  action  on  its  extensive  inquiry 
for  its  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  shops.  The  Illinois 
Central  has  closed  for  a  32-in.  shaper,  a  500-lb. 
power  hammer,  a  20-in.  and  a  36-nn.  drill  press. 
Demand  from  industrial  sources  is  still  light.  The 
Nash  Motor  Co.  has  purchased  a  few  cylinder  bor- 
ing machines  for  its  Milwaukee  plant. 

The  Illinois  Steel  Co.  is  inquiring  for  a  motor- 
driven  32-in.  heavy  duty  engine  lathe  and  a  motor- 
driven   48-in.   radial   drill   for   its  Gary   works,   and 
the  Universal   Portland   Cement  Co.  is  in   the  mar- 
ket for  a  16-in.  and  an  IS-in.  engine  lathe,  both  of 
which   are    to    be    motor-driven    and    geared    head. 
These    are    for    its    Buffington,    Ind.,    works.      The 
State  of  Michigan,  which  has  been  inquiring  for  15 
engine    lathes    tor    the    University    of   Michigan    at 
Ann  Arbor,  is  understod  to  have  purchased  at  least 
a  part  of  them.     There   is  considerable   interest  in 
punch  presses,   one  local   user  being  in  the  market 
for    nine    medium-sized    machines,     while     another 
manufacturer,  who  recently  took  an  order  tor  400,- 
000    locks    for    steel    lockers,    is    inquiring    for    four 
presses   of  different   sizes. 
The  Ford  Motor  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich.,  has  ordered  two  No. 
8   cupolas  from   the  Whiting  Corporation,  Harvey,   111.     The 
same  builder   has   taken   an   order  from   the  Charles   Parker 
Co.,  Meriden,   Conn.,  for  a  No.   2   cupola. 

The  Mi-Flier  Mfg.  Co.,  1604  North  Church  Street,  Deca- 
tur, 111.,  recently  incorporated  with  $25,000  capital  stock, 
win  manufacture  kites  and  other  novelties.  The  company 
has  leased  5000  sq.  ft.  of  factory  space  and  its  equipment 
Will  include  a  wire  bending  machine  and  a  special  machine 
to  cut  wire  in  lengths  and  loop  it  at  the  ends.  Officers  are 
Harvey  A.  Sellers,  president;  John  Hohn,  vice-president;  B. 
T.  Sellers,  secretary,  and  B.  K.  Hohn,  treasurer. 

A.  Epstein,  2001  West  Roosevelt  Road,  Chicago,  has  pre- 
pared plans  for  a  four-story  reinforced  concrete  factory  and 
warehouse,  and  a  one-story  power  plant  at  the  southeast 
comer  of  California  Avenue  and  Thirty-flrst  Street  for  the 
I  Federal  Paper  Co.,  represented  by  Oscar  and  Harry  Gum- 
binsky  of  Gumbinsky  Brothers  Co.,  paper  mill  supplies,  2261 
South  Union  Avenue,  who  organized  the  new  company.  The 
cost  of  the  building  is  estimated  at  $4,000,000  and  the  ma- 
chinery   and    equipment    at    $1,500,000. 

The  Crown   Rheostat  &  Supply  Co.,   35   South   Desplaines 

Street,   Chicago,    is   having   plans    prepared    for   a    two-story 

building,  50  x  72  ft.,  1908-1914  Park  Avenue,  to  cost  $28,000. 

i  The  Interstate  Public  Service  Co.,  subsidiary  of  the  Mid- 

I        die  West  Utilities  Co..  Chicago,   will  erect  an   electric   power 

;       plant  to  cost  several  million  dollars  on  the  Ohio  River  near 

JefTersonville,   Ind. 

The  Lindell  Drop  Forge  Co.  Is  laying  a  sidetrack  from 
the  New  York  Central  Railway  to  the  site  of  its  new  plant 
on  which  construction  is  being  commenced. 

The  Michigan  Agricultural  College,  Lansing,  Mich.,  will 
construct  a  power  plant  to  cost  $150,000. 


The  American  Sash  Weight  Foundry  Co.,  located  In  a 
building  erected  by  the  Sears  Tire  Equipment  Co.  at  Daven- 
port, Iowa,  win  commence  operations  within  a  few  weeks. 
The  company  was  organized  last  spring  with  $200,000  capital 
stock.  The  principal  product  will  be  a  sash  weight  patented 
by  B.  F.  Aufderhelde,  Sr.  Olllcers  are  president  and  treas- 
urer, B.  F.  Aufderhelde,  Sr. ;  vice-president,  Charles  Robe- 
son ;  secretary,   Ray  Nyemaster. 

The  Western  Electric  Co.,  Hawthorne,  III.,  has  acquired 
a  25-acre  site  at  East  Nashville,  Tenn.,  where  it  plans  to 
build  a  factory  for  the  manufacture  of  electrical  equipment. 
Details  are  not  yet  available. 

The  Chicago  Motor  Coach  Co.,  which  operates  a  bus  sys- 
tem over  the  Chicago  boulevards,  plans  the  construction  of 
a  garage  and  repair  shop  to  cost  $350,000  on  a  site,  270x275 
ft.,  adjoining  the  Chicago  &  Western  Indiana  Railroad. 

The  Yellow  Cab  Co.,  Chicago,  plans  the  erection  of  a 
garage  and  service  station  on  a  site  containing  60,000  sq.  ft. 
on   Halsted   Street,   which   It  recently  purchased. 

The  Pullman  Co.,  Chicago,  has  purchased  from  the  Rail- 
way Steel  Spring  Co.  a  two-story  building  on  the  east  side 
of  Cottage  Grove  Avenue,  north  of  111th  Street.  The  build- 
ing is  an  L-shaped  structure,  276  x  397,  and  350  x  404  ft. 

The  Department  of  Public  Works  and  Buildings,  Spring- 
field, HI.,  has  tentative  plans  for  a  new  State-owned  cement 
manufacturing  plant  estimated  to  cost  $3,000,000,  with  ma- 
chinery and  power  house.  Edgar  A.  Martin,  304  South  Wa- 
bash Avenue,  Chicago,  is  architect.  C.  A.  Miller  is  director 
of  the  department. 

The  Illinois  Power  &  Light  Corporation,  Peoria,  HI.,  is 
disposing  of  a  preferred  stock  issue  of  $2,059,000,  the  pro- 
ceeds to  be  used  for  extensions,  including  the  erection  of  an 
addition  to  the  generating  plant  at  Venice,  III.,  to  cost  about 
$1,000,000;  an  addition  to  the  power  plant  at  Peoria  and 
the  installation  of  new  equipment ;  extensions  in  transmis- 
sion lines  and  the  installation  of  additional  power  equipment 
for  the  electric  railroad  system  at  Springfield,  III. 

Manual  training  equipment  will  be  installed  in  the  new 
three-story  junior  high  school  to  be  erected  at  Winona.  Minn., 
estimated  to  cost  $210,000,  for  which  bids  will  be  called  on 
a  general  contract  in  the  fall.  Croft  &  Boerner,  Inc.,  1006 
Marquette    Avenue,    Minneapolis,    Minn.,    are    architects. 

J.  E.  Decker  &  Sons,  Mason  City,  Iowa,  are  planning  the 
erection  of  a  one-story  machine  shop,  75  x  100  ft.,  to  cost 
about    $45,000,    including    equipment. 

Manual  training  equipment  will  be  installed  in  the  new 
high  school  to  be  erected  at  Edwardsville,  111.,  estimated  to 
cost  $300,000.      M.   Kane,   Bohm  Building,   is  architect. 

The  Illinois  Light  &  Power  Co.,  Illinois  Merchants'  Bank 
Building,  Chicago,  has  tentative  plans  for  a  new  electric 
power  plant  on  Lake  Decatur,  Decatur,  III.,  estimated  to 
cost   $3,000,000,   including   transmission  lines. 

Manual  training  equipment  will  be  installed  in  the  new 
high  school  to  be  erected  at  Pawnee,  III.,  to  cost  about 
$100,000.  to  replace  a  structure  recently  destroyed  by  fire. 
The  Board  of  Education,  A.  S.  Lupton,  president,  is  in  charge. 


Buffalo 

Buffalo,  Aug.   13. 

PLANS  are  being  prepared  by  the  Crouse-Hinds  Co..  Syra- 
cuse, N.  Y..  manufacturer  of  electric  wiring  equipment, 
for  a  new  one  and  two-story  building  at  its  Toronto  works, 
Labatt  Avenue,  estimated  to  cost  $150,000.  Sproatt  &  Rolph, 
1162    Bay  Street,   Toronto,    are   architects. 

The  Carhart  Brothers  Foundry  Co.,  1618  North  Salina 
Street,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  will  soon  take  bids  for  extensions  in 
its  plant  to  cost  approximately  $25,000. 

The  Forness  Oil  Co.,  Inc.,  Bolivar,  N.  Y.,  is  planning  for 
the  installation  of  additional  equipment.     E.  W.  Cady  is  head. 

The  Buffalo  Housewrecking  &  Salvage  Co.,  Sycamore 
Street  and  the  Erie  Railroad,  Buffalo,  has  submitted  a  high 
bid  to  the  War  Department,  Washington,  for  the  plant  of 
the  Curtiss  Aeroplane  Co.,  Elmwood  Avenue,  and  expects  to 
take  over  the  property  at  an  early  date. 

Electric  power  equipment,  conveying  and  other  machin- 
ery will  be  installed  in  the  three-story  addition,  50  x  120  ft., 
to  be  erected  at  the  plant  of  the  G.  &  H.  Cone  Co.,  619  East 
Catherine  Street,  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  estimated  to  cost  about 
$150,000. 

The  W.  A.  Case  &  Son  Mfg.  Co.,  Kensingon  Avenue, 
Buffalo,  manufacturer  of  steam  heating  and  plumbing  equip- 
ment, has  acquired  the  plant  and  business  of  the  Walker 
Mfg.  Supply  Co.,  203  Woodbridge  Street,  Detroit,  specializing 
in  a  similar  line.  The  Case  company  has  been  operating  a 
branch  at  2337  Beecher  Street,  Detroit,  for  some  time,  and 
the  Walker  business  will  be  consolidated  with  this  establish- 
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The  Rome  Wire  Co.,  Clyde  Avenue,  Buffalo,  manufacturer 
of  electrical  wires  and  cables,  etc.,  has  purchased  a  block  of 
property  in  the  vicinity  of  its  works,  totaling  over  4  acres. 
and  will  use  it  for  expansion.  Plans  for  the  initial  building- 
have  been  arranged. 

The  New  Fane  Cold  Storage  Co.,  New  Fane,  Niagara 
County,  N.  Y.,  recently  organized  with  a  capital  of  $150,000, 
is  arranging  for  a  new  ice-manufacturing  and  cold  storage 
plant.  The  company  is  headed  by  B.  S.  Harwood  and  B.  S. 
Pettit,   both  of  New  Fane. 

J.  E.  Wells,  Main  Street.  Salamanca,  N.  Y.,  is  planning  for 
the  installation  of  a  machine  shop  in  a  new  automobile 
service  works  to  replace  a  plant  recently  destroyed  by  Are. 

Traveling  ovens,  electric  power  equipment,  conveying 
machinery  and  other  mechanical  equipment  will  be  installed 
in  the  new  baking  plant  of  the  National  Biscuit  Co.,  Ellicott 
Street,  Buffalo,  on  Urban  Street,  to  be  seven-stories,  134  x  205 
ft.,  for  which  ground  will  be  broken  at  once.  An  appropria- 
tion of  $500,000  has  been  arranged  for  the  building  and 
machinery. 

F.  A.  Carr  and  E.  W.  Ferguson,  Flint,  N.  Y.,  have  formed 
the  Flint  Cold  Storage  Co.,  capitalized  at  $200,000,  to  con- 
struct and  operate  a  local  ice-manufacturing  and  cold  storage 
plant. 

Manual  training  equipment  will  be  installed  in  the  new 
union  school  to  be  erected  at  Palmyra,  N.  Y.,  estimated  to 
cost  $325,000,  for  which  ground  will  be  broken  at  once. 
Tooker  &  Marsh,  101  Park  Avenue.  New  York,  are  architects. 

The  Depew  &  Lancaster  Light,  Power  &  Conduit  Co., 
Central  Avenue,  Lancaster,  N.  Y.,  has  arranged  for  the 
issue  of  25,000  shares  of  stock,  the  proceeds  to  be  used  tor 
extensions    in   plants  and   system. 


The  Lake  Erie  &  Western  Railroad  Co.  will  make  addi- 
ins  to  its  shops  at  Lima,  Ohio,  and  install  additional  equip- 
mt  at  a  cost  of  about  $150,000. 


Cincinnati 

Cincinnati.  Aug.  13. 

AUGUST  so  far  has  shown  a  decided  improve- 
,  ment  over  the  same  period  in  July  in  the  ma- 
chine tool  industry.  Last  week  some  good  orders 
were  booked,  largely  from  the  railroads  and  auto- 
motive industry.  A  number  of  Western  railroads 
which  had  been  in  the  market  for  many  months 
closed  for  part  of  their  requirements,  and  more 
business  is  expected  within  the  next  two  weeks. 
The  Norfolk  &  Western  Railroad  has  also  bought 
a  number  of  tools,  and  the  recent  list  of  the  South- 
ern  Railway  has  been  purchased. 

The   Seajboard  Air  Line   is   reported   to   be   pre- 
paring a  list  of  tools  to  be  issued  shortly,  and  the 
Virginian  Railway  is  also  expected   to  be  a  buyer. 
The    Borough    of   Manhattan    is    in    the    market    for 
a  number  of  tools,  and  the  Mobile  &  Ohio  Railroad 
is  also   inquiring  for  miscellaneous  machines.     Old 
machinery  is  still   in  good  demand,  but  used   tools 
in  good  condition  are  very  hard  to  get.     Prices  are 
very  strong  on  both  new  and  used  machines. 
The  plant  and  equipment,  including  many  machine  tools, 
of    the    Equity    Equipment    Co.,    Cincinnati,    was    completely 
destroyed  by  Are  Aug.  8,  the  loss  being  estimated  at  $75,000. 
No   definite  decision   regarding  rebuilding  has  been  reached. 
C.  Taylor  Handman  is  president. 

The  Robert  Neuman  Co.,  Cincinnati,  manufacturer  of 
paper  boxes,  has  been  incorporated  with  a  capitalization  of 
$75,000.  It  will  also  manufacture  filing  cabinets  and  sys- 
tems. New  equipment  will  be  required.  Robert  Neuman 
is  president. 

The  Getgey-Jung  Co.,  Cincinnati,  has  been  incorporated 
with  a  capitalization  of  $25,000  to  manufacture  clothes 
pressing  machines.  The  plant  will  be  located  at  105  West 
Central  Parkway.  No  machine  tool  equipment  will  be  re- 
quired  at  once.    George   H.   Jung  is   president. 

The  Williamson  Heater  Co.,  Cincinnati,  manufacturer  of 
furnaces  and  sheet  metal  clothes  dryers,  has  completed  the 
erection  of  its  new  sheet  metal-working  shop  and  an  assem- 
bling plant  for  furnaces.  Sheet  metal-working  machinery 
has  been  installed,  and  additional  equipment  will  be  added 
from  time  to  time.     The  company  is  working  to  capacity. 

The  Kaufmann  Metal  Parts  Co.,  Bellefontaine,  Ohio, 
manufacturer  of  piston  and  gear  rings,  has  purchased,  at 
auction,  the  plant  of  the  Modern  Glass  Co.,  Toledo,  for  a 
branch  factory  to  take  care  of  Increasing  business.  The 
Toledo  plant  will  employ  about  300  men.  J.  S.  Kaufmann 
is  president. 

The    plant   of   the   Lomar   Shock   Absorber   Co.,   Trenton, 
hio,   has  been  moved   to  Middletown,   Ohio,  to   the  building 
formerly  occupied  by  the  Willard-Middletown  Machine  Co. 


Detroit 

Detroit,  Aug.  13. 

WORK  will  commence  on  a  new  electric  generating  plant 
at  Iron  River,  Mich.,  of  Diesel  engme  type,  estimated 
to  cost  $250,000  with  machinery,  by  the  Peninsular  Power 
Co.,  North  Carroll  Street,  Madison,  Wis.  Other  power  plants 
are  also  contemplated  in  this  section. 

The  Ford  Motor  Co.,  Highland  Park.  Mich.,  is  planniig 
the  erection  of  a  new  assembling  plant  at  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah,  to  cost  about  $200,000  with  machinery. 

The  Ranney  Refrigerator  Co.,  Greenville,  Mich.,  has 
awarded  a  general  contract  to  the  Owen-Ames-Kimball  Co., 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  for  an  addition  to  cost  about  $50,000. 

The  Auto  Body  Co.,  Lansing,  Mich.,  has  contracted  with 
the  Durant  Motor  Co.,  to  furnish  all  bodies  for  the  local 
works  during  the  coming  year,  and  will  arrange  increased 
facilities  at  its  plant  to  handle  the  output. 

The  Kalamazoo  Vegetable  Parchment  Co.,  Kalamazoo, 
Mich.,  manufacturer  of  paper  products,  has  construction  in 
progress  on  an  addition  to  cost  approximately  $2,000,000 
with  machinery. 

The  Bennett  Brass  Co.,  Greenville,  Mich.,  recently  formed 
under  State  laws,  has  acquired  the  plant  of  the  Regie  Brass 
Co.  for  the  manufacture  of  a  general  line  of  brass  goods. 
Plans  are  under  consideration  for  extensions.  W.  J.  Bennet 
heads  the  new  company ;  J.  J.  Siefen  is  general  manager. 

Wylie  &  Wilson,  Inc.,  Saginaw,  Mich.,  recently  organized, 
has  acquired  the  p-lant  of  the  Brooks  Mfg.  Co.,  manufacturer 
of  knock-down  boats,  etc.,  and  plans  extensions  for  larger 
output. 

The  Sand  Lime  Brick  Co.,  1008  Vinton  Building.  Detroit, 
will  take  bids  early  in  September  for  a  new  plant  at  River 
Rouge,  Mich.,  to  cost  about  $75,000,  including  machinery  and 
electric  power  equipment. 

The  Wolverine  Motor  Truck  &  Coach  Co.,  Detroit,  re- 
cently organized  with  a  capital  of  $1,000,000,  has  acquired 
property  at  French  Road  and  Gratiot  Avenue  for  a  new 
plant  for  the  production  of  motor  buses,  to  include  the  manu- 
facture of  motors,  bodies,  frames  and  parts.  J.  Milton  Earle 
is  president,  and  W.  K.  Ackerman,  secretary  and  treasurer. 

The  Goodrich  Mfg.  Co.,  Charlotte.  Mich.,  has  acquired  a 
building  formerly  occupied  by  the  Charlotte  Mfg.  Co..  and 
will  operate  it  for  the  manufacture  of  foot  dimmers  and 
other  automotive  lighting  specialties. 

The  Manitowoc  Portland  Cement  Co.,  operated  by  the 
Newaygo  Portland  Cement  Co.,  Newaygo,  Mich.,  will  take 
bids  early  in  September  for  its  new  plant,  to  consist  of  a 
main  one-story  unit,  75  x  500  ft.,  with  power  plant  and  other 
buildings,  estimated  to  cost  $1,200,000.  The  MacDonald  En- 
gineering Co.,  53  West  Jackson  Boulevard,  Chicago,  is  en- 
gineer. Clay  Hollister,  521  Fulton  Street,  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich.,  is  president. 


Indiana 

Indianapolis,   Aug.   13. 

BIDS  will  soon  be  asked  by  the  Muncie  Malleable  Foundry 
Co.,  Highland  Avenue.  Muncie,  Ind.,  for  a  one-story  ad- 
dition, 70  X  100  ft.,  estimated  to  cost  $25,000. 

The  Interstate  Public  Service  Co..  Indianapolis,  has  ac- 
quired a  tract  of  105  acres  of  land  at  Jeftersonville,  Ind.,  on 
the  Ohio  River,  as  a  site  for  a  new  electric  generating  plant 
to  cost  $2,000,000  with  machinery  and  transmission  system. 
Harry  Reid  is  president. 

The  International  Rubber  Co.,  Anderson,  Ind.,  has  plans 
for  the  rebuilding  of  the  portion  of  its  plant  destroyed  by 
fire  Aug.  2,  with  loss  estimated  at  $20,000.  A  new  air  com- 
pressor and  other  machinery  will  be  installed.  W.  H.  Lantz 
is  one  of  the  heads  of  the  company. 

The  Fibre  Conduit  Co.,  Orangeburg.  N.  Y..  manufacturer 
of  insulating  conduits,  etc.,  has  awarded  a  general  contract 
to  the  John  Mueller  Co.,  Palladium  Building,  Richmond,  Ind,, 
for  the  first  unit  of  its  new  plant  at  Richmond,  to  cost  $400,- 
000  with  machinery.  A  power  house  will  be  built.  S.  R. 
Bradley  is  president. 

The  Apperson  Brothers  Co.,  Kokomo,  Ind..  manufacturer 
of  automobiles,  is  planning  for  expansion  to  increase  the 
output  about  25  per  cent.  N.  H.  Van  Sicklen  is  first  vice- 
president  and  general  manager. 

The  Van  Camp  Packing  Co.,  Indianapolis,  will  break 
ground  for  a  three-story  oil  refinery,  87  x  120  ft.,  on  Shelby 
Street,  Louisville,  to  cost  $175,000.  F.  Erhart,  Norton  Build- 
ing, Louisville,  Is  architect. 
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XIamial  IralnliiK  euulpni<-m  will  bp  In-stalkil  in  the  new 
high  sirhiiol  to  bo  crcctcii  at  Mlllon,  Inil..  for  wlili-h  Kioiind 
will  be  broken  at  once,  estimated  to  cost  $90,000.  Charles 
Working;  &  Son,  Palladium  Building,  Richmond,  Ind.,  are 
architects. 

Additional  electric  power  equipment  will  be  Inslalled  by 
the  Gary  Street  Railways  Co.,  Gary,  Ind.,  In  connection  with 
extensions  In  Us  system  to  cost  about  $1,000,000.  Charles  P. 
Chase  is  president. 

Ovens,  power  equipment,  conveying  machinery,  etc.,  will 
be  Installed  in  the  two-story  and  basement  addition  to  be 
built  by  the  Calumet  Baking  Co.,  Hammond,  Ind.,  for  which 
plans  are  being  drawn  by  the  McCormlck  Co.,  121  South 
Negley  Street,  Pittsburgh,  architect  and  engineer. 

The  Forse  Machine  Co.,  Fourteenth  Street  and  Fairview 
Avenue.  Anderson,  Ind.,  has  tentative  plans  for  a  new  one- 
story  foundry.  It  Is  expected  to  start  work  late  in  the  year. 
W.  H.  Forse  is  president. 

The  Stutz  Motor  Car  Co.  of  America,  Inc.,  Tenth  Street, 
Indianapolis,  is  perfecting  arrangements  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  six-cylinder  automobile  engines  at  its  plant,  with  the 
continuation  of  the  present  output  of  four-cylinder  motors. 
The  former  Stutz  plant  on  the  other  side  of  Tenth  Street 
has  been  taken  over  for  increased  tloor  area.  William  N. 
Thompson  is  president. 


The  Central  South 


St.  Louis.  Aug.  13. 

WORK  will  soon  commence  on  a  new  plant  at  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  for  the  Walker  Mfg.  Co.,  Skidmore.  Mo.,  re- 
cently organized  for  the  manufacture  of  oil  burners  and  oil- 
burning  equipment.  R.  A.  Walker  is  president  and  general 
manager. 

The  American  Brake  Shoe  &  Foundry  Co.,  30  Church 
Street,  New  York.  h.Ts  acquired  a  4-acre  tract  at  North 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and  plans  for  the  erection  of  a  new  works 
to  cost   $350,000,    including  machinery. 

The  Kansas  Portland  Cement  Co.,  Federal  Reserve  Bank 
Building,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  will  commence  the  erection  of  a 
new  plant  at  Bonner  Springs,  Kan.,  with  power  house  and 
machine  shop,  estimated  to  cost  $1,000,000,  including  equii>- 
ment. 

The  Kentucky  Utilities  Co.,  Louisville,  a  subsidiary  of  the 
Midwest  Public  Utilities  Co.,  72  West  Adams  Street,  Chicago, 
has  arranged  an  appropriation  of  $5,000,000  for  extensions  in 
its  generating  plants  and  system.  The  work  will  include  the 
erection  of  a  new  steam-operated  electric  plant  on  the  Cum- 
berland River,  near  Pineville,  Ky. ;  a  new  hydroelectric 
power  plant  on  the  Dix  River ;  steel  tower  transmission  lines 
to  Lexington,  Ky.,  Jeffersonville,  Ohio,  and  other  points ; 
additional  machinery  at  present  stations,  and  other  equip- 
ment. 

The  Rainbow  Coal  Co.,  Louisville,  recently  organized  with 
a  capital  of  $250,000,  is  planning  the  installation  of  electric 


■power  and  other  equipment 
Kentucky  fields.  C.  D.  Sayle 
The  Commercial  Electr 
Spruce  Street,  St.  Louis,  is  in  t 
generator,  75  to  100  kw.  capacity, 
slide  valve  or  4-vaIve  steam  engin 


its  new  coal  properties  in  the 
Louisville,  heads  the  company. 
Supply  Co.,  Broadway  and 
1  the  market  for  an  electric 
-ect-connected  to  simple 
nd  auxiliary  equipment. 

The  Hilton  Collins  Co.,  Inc.,  Loui.sville.  has  inquiries  out 
for  forge  shop  equipment,  including  a  100-lb.  hammer, 
Bradley  or  similar  type,  punch,  bulldozers  and  miscellaneous 
machinery. 

The  North  American  Co.,  60  Broadway,  New  York,  op- 
■erating  electric  light  and  power  properties  in  Missouri  and 
other  Mid-Western  points,  has  preliminary  plans  for  a 
hydroelectric  generating  station  on  the  White  River,  Mo., 
utilizing  a  site  of  the  Dixie  Power  Co.,  recently  secured  by 
Hugh  L.  Cooper  &  Co.,  101  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  engi- 
■neers,  and  who  will  be  in  charge  of  construction.  The  plant 
will  develop  an  output  of  about  150.000  kw.  and  is  esti- 
mated to  cost  $20,000,000.  A  steel  tower  transmission  line 
Will  be  built  to  St.  Louis  and   other  points. 

An  ice-manufacturing  and  refrigerating  plant  will  be 
built  in  connection  with  the  new  two-story  meat-packing 
plant,  60x135  ft.,  to  be  erected  at  Paducah,  Ky.,  by  tho 
Magle  Packing  Co.,  affiliated  with  the  E.  Bucher  Packing 
Co.,  Cairo,  111.,  estimated  to  cost  $100,000.  M.  P.  Burt,  Falls 
Building,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  is  architect. 

The  Board'  of  Works,  Fort  Smith,  Ark.,  is  planning  the 
installation  of  electrically-operated  pumping  machinery  in 
connection  with  proposed  extensions  and  improvements  in  thf 
municipal  waterworks,   estimated   to  cost   $500,000. 

The  National  Machinery  Co.,  116  Miners'  Bank  Building, 
Joplin,  Mo.,  recently  incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $200,000, 
has  leased  a  building  for  the  manufacture  of  deep-well 
pumping  machinery  and  parts.    The  installation  is  estimated 


to  coat  $35,000.  P.  E.  Taber  la  president,  and  V.  V.  Klrk- 
patrlck,  secretary  and  treasurer. 

Manual  training  equipment  will  be  Installed  In  the  two- 
story  high  school  to  be  erected  at  Lenora,  Kan.,  estimated 
to  cost  $90,000,  for  which  bids  are  being  taken  on  a  general 
contract.  Smith  &  English,  Nelson  Building,  Hutchinson, 
Kan.,  are  architects. 

The  Duncan  Machinery  Co.,  P.  O.  Box  265,  Knoxvllle. 
Tenn.,  machinery  dealer,  has  Inquiries  out  tor  small  vertical 
engines,   5   and   6-hp.,  second-hand. 

The  Tennessee  Electric  Power  Co.,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  is 
planning  the  erection  of  three  hydroelectric  power  stations, 
two  to  be  located  on  the  Clinch  River,  and  the  other  on  the 
Powell  River.  The  plants  will  cost  more  than  $5,000,000 
with  transmission   system. 

The  G.  Nash  Co.,  2537  Broadway,  Great  Bend,  Kan.,  op- 
erating a  machine  shop,  is  planning  the  installation  of  a 
lathe,   drill  press,   emery  stand  and  other  equipment. 

The  City  Ice  Co.,  Enid,  Okla.,  is  planning  the  construction 
of  a  new  ice-manufacturing  plant  estimated  to  cost  $75,000. 

C.  C.  'WTiitecraft,  Hoisington,  Kan.,  operating  a  machine 
and  forge  shop,  is  planning  for  the  installation  of  a  pipe- 
threading  machine,  power  hammer,  lathe  and  other  equip- 
ment. 

Manual  training  equipment  will  be  installed  in  the  new 
high  school  to  be  erected  at  Great  Bend,  Kan.,  estimated 
to  cost  $225,000,  for  which  a  bond  issue  is  being  arranged. 
The   Board   of  Education  will   soon  select  an   architect. 

The  Loeb  Laundry  Co.,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  has  inquiries 
out  for  a  75  to  100-kw.  generator,  100  to  125  volts,  d.  c, 
with   auxiliary   equipment 

A  manual  training  department  will  be  installed  in  tho 
junior  high  school  building  at  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  in  con- 
nection with  remodeling  and  extensions  for  a  senior  high 
school.  Layton,  Smith  &  Forsythe,  701  Southwest  National 
Bank   Building,    are   architects. 

A  manual  training  department  will  (be  installed  in  the 
new  two-story  school,  72x140  ft.,  to  be  erected  at  Bingham- 
ton,  Tenn.,  for  negro  pupils,  to  cost  atiout  $75,000.  Mahan 
&  Broadwell,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  are  architects. 

The  Kansas  City  Machine  Works,  1303  West  Eighth 
Street,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  is  inquiring  for  an  oil-operated 
engine,   50  to  200   hp.,  Fairbanks-Morse  or  similar  type. 

Manual  training  equipment  will  be  installed  in  the  new 
two-story  high  school  to  be  erected  at  Chillicothe,  Mo.,  esti- 
mated to  cost  $300,000,  for  which  bids  will  be  asked  on  a 
general  contract  early  in  September.  R.  W.  Roberts,  Chilli- 
cothe,   is    architect. 

The  Newport  Rolling  Mill  Co.,  Newport,  Ky.,  is  in  the 
market  for  a  54-in.  second-hand  roller  leveler,  with  roll  3% 
diameter.    Address  the  Purchasing  Department. 


M' 


Milwaukee  1 

Milwaukee,   Aug.    13. 
ACHINE-TOOL   business   remains   conflned    to 
scattering  single  orders.     Inquiry  is  light  but 
shows  signs  of  improving.     Confidence  is  expressed 
in  all  quarters  that  the  passing  of  August  will  wit- 
ness a  resumption  of  inquiry  and  buying  on  a  mod- 
erate scale.     Machine  shop  activity  in  this  district 
is    well    occupied    but    new    business    is    developing 
slowly.      The     supply     of     used     tools     is     plentiful, 
and   includes   a   large  percentage  of  equipment   ac- 
ceptable instead  of  new,  at  prices  representing  an 
obvious  gain. 
The  Badger-Packard   Machinery  Co.,   Milwaukee,  has  bid 
in  the  equipment  of  the  defunct  Turner  Mfg.  Co.,  gas  engines 
and    tractors,    Port   Washington,    Wis.,    having    an    appraised 
value  of  $183,705,   for   $39,000.      The   assets  of  Winther  Mo- 
tors,  Inc.,   Kenosha,   Wis.,   are  to  be   sold   Aug.   16,   and   the 
Mitchell  Motors  Co.,  Racine,  on  Sept:  12,  but  it  is  likely  that 
both  properties  will  pass  in   bulk. 

The  Milwaukee  Tank  Works,  Fratney  and  Becker  Streets, 
Milwaukee,  has  let  contract  to  Otto  Randolph,  consulting 
engineer,  53  West  Jackson  Boulevard,  Chicago,  for  a  one- 
story  brick  and  steel  assembling  shop,  80  x  115  ft.,  costing 
about  $45,000  complete.  It  manufactures  wood  and  steel 
tanks  and  pumps,  and  has  recently  entered  quantity  produc- 
tion of  equipment  for  gasoline  filling  stations,  garages  and 
idustrial  purposes.     E.  A.  Bienenstock  is  president. 

The  Green  Bay  Sugar  Co.,  Green  Bay,  Wis.,  has  con- 
tracted with  the  Larrowe  Milling  Co.,  8047  Hamilton  Boule- 
vard, Detroit,  to  design  and  provide  the  equipment  of  a  new 
beet  pulp  drying  and  feed  manufacturing  plant,  which  will 
represent  an  investment  of  $75,000.  The  H.  J.  Selmer  Co., 
local  contractor,  is  at  work  on  the  building.  Charles  H. 
Hine  is  general  manager. 
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New  Holstein.  Wis.,  at  a  special  election,  authorized  a 
bond  issue  of  $130,000  for  the  construction  of  a  municipal 
water  works  plant  and  sewage  system,  work  on  which  will 
start  next  spring.  W.  G.  Kirchhoffer,  consulting  engineer, 
Madison.  Wis.,  has  been  engaged  to  prepare  plans  and  super- 
vise the  project.  Estimates  on  pumps,  motors,  pipe,  tank, 
etc.,  probably  will  be  taken  before  the  end  of  the  year. 

The  Fox  River  Paper  Co..  Appleton.  Wis.,  is  buying  spe- 
cial pulp  mill  machinery,  electric  motors,  tanks,  etc..  for  a 
$65,000  addition  to  its  Water  Street  plant  It  will  be  37  x 
262  ft.,  one  story.  The  general  contractor  is  C.  R.  Meyer 
&  Sons  Co.,  Oshkosh,  Wis. 

Elling  O.  Weeks.  957  Forty-fourth  Street,  Milwaukee,  in- 
ventor of  automotive  equipment  and  auxiliaries  for  gas  en- 
gines, has  organized  the  Weeks  StafuU  Co.  of  Milwaukee  to 
manufacture  a  condenser  attachment  for  automobile  truck 
and  tractor  radiators.  John  E.  Nelson  and  Walter  F.  Mayer, 
attorney,   appear  with  Mr.  Weeks  as  Incorporators. 

The  Board  of  Education,  Weyauwega,  Wis.,  let  the  gen- 
eral contract  to  Fred  C.  Lemke  &  Co.,  Clintonville.  Wis.,  for 
a  new  high  school,  with  vocational  training  departments,  de- 
signed by  Auler  &  Jensen,  architects,  Oshkosh,  Wis.,  and 
estimated    to    cost    $150,000. 


The  Gulf  States 


Birmingham,  Aug.   13. 

AOXE-STORT  machine  shop  will  be  erected  by  the  Acme 
Carbon  Mfg.  Corporation.  Monroe,  La.,  recently  formed 
with  a  capital  of  $250,000.  at  its  proposed  local  carbon-black 
manufacturing  plant,  to  cost  about  $125,000.  Bids  will  be 
asked  for  building  and  tools  early  in  the  fall.  L.  N.  Larche 
heads  the  company. 

The  Trinity  Portland  Cement  Co..  Dallas  and  Fort  Worth. 
Tex.,  will  place  orders  for  machinery  for  its  new  plant  near 
Fort  Worth,  within  the  next  three  or  four  months.  The  plant 
will  have  an  output  of  2500  bbl.  per  day  and  the  equipment 
will  cost  about  $350,000.  The  entire  works  will  represent  an 
investment  of  $750,000.    L.  H.  McCourtie  is  president. 

The  People's  Hydroelectric  Co.,  Birmingham,  is  planning 
the  erection  of  a  hydroelectric  power  house  at  Lock  No.  2. 
on  the  Coosa  River,  estimated  to  co.st  $2,500,000  with  steel 
tower  transmission  system.     Roswell  C.  Cobb  is  president. 

The  Constantin  Refining  Co.,  Tulsa,  Okla.,  has  acquired 
property  in  the  Swastika  oilfield,  near  Megargel,  Tex.,  and 
plans. the  erection  of  a  new  refinery,  estimated  to  cost  $350.- 
000   with   machinery. 

The  North  Fort  Worth  Ice  Co.,  Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  is 
arranging  for  the  erection  of  a  new  ice-manufacturing  plant 
in  the  Arlington  Heights  section,  estimated  to  cost  $65,000. 
P.  A.  Heeger  is  president  and  E.  P.  Maddox.  vice-president. 

The  Texas  Creosoting  Co.,  Orange.  Tex.,  recently  formed 
with  a  capital  of  $450,000.  is  planning  the  construction  of  a 
power  house  at  its  proposed  tie  and  lumber-treating  plant, 
to  cost  about  $250,000.  Pumping  machinery,  tanks,  and 
other  equipment  will  also  be  installed.  R.-  S.  Manley  is  presi- 
dent and  general  manager. 

The  Interstate  Refineries  Corporation,  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
has  taken  over  the  refinery  and  property  of  the  Ranger  Re- 
fining &  Pipe  Line  Co.,  Ranger.  Tex.,  and  Kansas  City,  re- 
cently acquired  for  about  $300,000.  Plans  are  under  way 
for  extensions  in  the  Ranger  refinery,  which  has  been  closed 
for  two  years,  and  the  installation  of  additional  equip- 
ment estimated   to  cost  $100,000. 

The  Common  Council.  Pahokee,  Fla.,  is  contemplating 
the  construction  of  a  municipal  ice-manufacturing  plant. 
Plans  are  also  being  considered  for  the  installation  of  elec- 
trically-operated pumping  machinery  in  connection  with  a 
new  municipal  waterworks.  A  bond  issue  of  $90,000  is  being 
arranged. 

The  Morton  Plow  Co.,  Williston,  Fla.,  recently  organized 
with  a  capital  of  $125,000,  Is  perfecting  plans  for  works  to 
manufacture  tractor  plows.  It  is  purposed  to  have  iron  and 
steel  castings  made  under  contract,  and  bids  will  soon  be 
asked  on  this  work.  Other  agricultural  equipment  will  be 
manufactured  at  the  plant  later.    L.  C.   Hester  is  president. 

The  Neches  Lumber  Co.,  Beaumont.  Tex.,  will  build  a 
new  mill  and  power  house  to  cost  about  $75,000,  of  which 
$40,000  will  be  used  for  the  machinery.  The  plant  will  replace 
an  old  one,  which  will   be  dismantled. 

The  Texas  Central  Power  Co.,  Harllngen,  Tex.,  Is  con- 
cluding negotiations  for  the  purchase  of  the  municipal  elec- 
tric light  and  power  plant.  Upon  acquisition,  extensions  will 
be  made  and  additional  equipment   Installed. 

The  Goodwin  Coal  Co.,  Dora,  Ala.,  recently  organized 
with  a  capital  of  $1,000,000,  Is  planning  the  Installation  of 
electric  power  and  other  equipment  at  Its  properties.  Olin 
Goodwin  heads  the  company. 

Manual   training  equipment  will   be   installed   In   the   new 


high  school  to  be  erected  at  Jeanerette.  La.,  by  the  Iberia 
Parish  School  Board,  Iberia,  La.,  estimated  to  cost  $150,000. 
An    architect    will    soon    be    selected. 

The  Bon  Secour  Lumiber  Co.,  Bon  Secour,  Ala.,  recently 
organized  with  a  capital  of  $250,000,  plans  the  erection  of  a 
power  house  in  connection  with  a  new  lumber  mill,  to  cost 
$150,000.    C.  W.  Stallworth  heads  the  company. 

Walter  L.  Ingram,  502  South  Hull  Street,  Montgomery, 
Ala.,  is  organizing  a  company  to  establish  a  plant  for  the 
manufacture  of  a  patented  metal  signal  device  to  be  attached 
to  automobiles  for  stop  and  direction  service. 

The  City  Council.  Greenville.  Tex.,  plans  the  installation 
of  electrically-operated  pumping  machinery  in  connection 
with  extensions  in  the  municipal  waterworks,  for  which  a 
bond  issue  of  $325,000  is  being  arranged. 

The  Lufkin  Foundry  &  Machine  Co.,  Lufkin,  Tex.,  is 
planning  for  extensions  and  the  installation  of  additional 
equipment.  The  total  floor  space  will  be  increased  to  90  x 
450  ft. 

The  George  F.  Wheelock  Co.,  Birmingham,  manufacturer 
of  sheet  metal  products,  roofing,  etc..  has  tentative  plans  for 
extensions,  including  the  addition  of  new  departments  and 
the  installation  of  equipment. 

The  Bronson  Mfg.  Co..  Bronson,  Fla.,  is  perfecting  plans 
for  a  new  electric  light  and  power  house.  It  will  also  build 
an  ice-manufacturing  and  cold  storage  plant.  W.  J.  Epper- 
son is  president. 

Manual  training  equipment  will  be  installed  in  the  new 
high  school  to  be  erected  at  La  Compte,  La.,  estimated  to 
cost  $100,000.  The  Rapids  Parish  School  Board.  Alexandria, 
La.,  J.  W.  Bolton,  president,  is  in  charge.  Favrot  &  Li- 
vaudais,  Hiibernia  Bank  Building,  New  Orleans,  are  archi- 
tects. 

The  Navarro  Ice  Co..  Corsicana,  Tex.,  is  having  plana 
drawn  for  a  new  ice-manutacturing  plant  on  South  Twelfth 
Street,   estimated   to  cost  $110,000,   with   machinery. 

The  Ajax  Petroleum  Co.,  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  is  perfecting 
plans  for  extensions  and  improvements  in  its  refinery,  com- 
prising the  former  plant  of  the  San  Antonio  Refining  Co.,  re- 
cently acquired.  Additional  machinery  will  be  installed  to 
develop  an  output  of  1000  bbl.  per  day.  L.  H.  Coursen  is 
president. 

The  Florida  Machine  Works.  Inc.,  40  Riverside  Avenue. 
Jacksonville,  Fla.,  has  filed  plans  for  the  first  four  buildings 
for  its  new  plant  on  a  7-acre  tract,  recently  acquired.  Th& 
structures  will  be  each  one-story,  comprising  machine  shop, 
foundry,  pattern  shop,  and  general  warehouse  and  operating: 
building,  respectively,  estimated  to  cost  $200,000.  with  ma- 
chinery. The  foundry  will  be  SO  x  212  ft.,  to  be  provided  with, 
an  electric  traveling  crane ;  it  will  be  given  over  to  the  pro- 
duction of  steel,  gray  iron,  brass  and  aluminum  castings. 
Contract  for  electric  furnaces  has  been  let  to  the  Pittsburgh 
Electric  Furnace  Corporation.  Pittsburgh,  and  awards  for 
other  tools  and  equipment  will  be  made  at  an  early  date. 
F.  G.  Russell  is  president;  F.  G.  Russell,  Jr.,  is  general- 
manager. 

The  Common  Council,  Mercedes,  Tex.,  Is  arranging  for 
a  bond  issue  of  $150,000  for  the  installation  of  a  municipal 
light  and  power  plant  and  waterworks  system.  J.  E.  Haynes, 
mayor,  is  in  charge. 

The  Magnolia  Petroleum  Co.,  Dallas.  Tex.,  has  acquired 
110  acres  near  Luling,  Tex.,  and  is  said  to  have  tentative 
plans  for  a  new  oil  refinery  to  cost  $500,000  with  machinery. 
The  Southwestern  Rubber  Co.,  202  West  Travis  Street, 
San  Antonio,  Tex.,  will  have  its  products,  including  tubes; 
and  tires,  manufactured  under  contract.  Bids  are  being  re- 
ceived by  W.   G.    Colton,   manager. 

The  Florida  Steel  &  Wire  Co.,  which  as  noted  in  The  Iron 
Age  of  July  12  will  engage  in  the  manufacture  of  nails,  wire 
and  fencing  at  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  has  elected  the  following- 
officers:  W.  A.  Evans,  president;  J.  C.  Connally,  vice-presi- 
dent ;  E.  I.  Carefoot,  secretary  and  treasurer ;  John  G. 
Palmer,  general  manager.  The  capital  stock  is  $225,000,  of" 
w-hich  $150,000  is  preferred  and  $75,000  common  stock.  The- 
plant  expects  to  have  an  initial  capacity  of  200  or  more  kegs 
of  nails  daily.  Officers  of  the  company  are  in  the  Professional 
Building  and  the  Bentley  shipyard  property  has  been  secured' 
for   manufacturing   operations. 


The  Pacific  Coast 

San  Francisco,  Aug.   14. 

GROUND  will  be  broken  by  the  Coast  Mfg.  Co.,  Monrovia,. 
Cal..  manufacturer  of  automatic  water  heaters,  etc..  for 
a  new  plant  to  cost  $25,000.     George  D.  Wilcox  is  head. 

The  Standard  Underground  Cable  Co.,  Westinghouse 
Building,  Pittsburgh,  has  awarded  a  general  contract  to  the 
Dinwiddle  Construction  Co.,  Crocker  BuiWing.  San  Francisco. 
for  a  new  two-story  plant,  125  x  300  ft.,  at  Emeryville,  Cal... 
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to  cost  $200,000  B.  H.  r'ra<'k,  Sixty-second  and  Green 
Streets,  Knicryvllle,   Is  engineer. 

Manual  tralnlnsr  equipment  will  be  Installed  In  tho  new 
hlRh  school  to  be  erected  at  Sawtelle,  Cal„  estimated  to  cost 
$350,000,  Russell  &  AlpauBh,  1106  Story  Building,  Los  An- 
geles, are  architects. 

The  Hawley  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  Oregon  City,  Ore.,  has 
plans  for  a  three-story  addition  to  replace  the  present  Mill  B 
on  Main  Street  and  the  Installation  of  additional  machinery. 
A  new  power  plant  will  also  be  erected. 

The  San  Joaquin  Irrigation  District,  Manteca,  Cal.,  will 
erect  a  new  hydro-electric  power  plant  on  the  Stanislaus 
River,  Calaveras  County,  to  develop  a  capacity  of  7500  hp., 
estimated  to  cost  $390,000. 

The  Vitrified  Products  Corporation,  San  Diego,  Cal.,  has 
plans  for  a  new  plant  unit  at  Oldtown,  for  the  manufacture 
of  tile  and  kindred  products,  to  cost  about  $100,000  with  ma- 
chinery, George  W.  Kummer  Is  secretary  and  general  man- 
ager. 

The  Palo  Verde  River  Irrigation  District,  517  East  Adams 
Street,  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  is  arranging  for  a  bond  issue  of  $23.- 
000,000.  a  part  of  the  proceeds  to  be  used  for  the  construc- 
tion of  new  hydroelectric  power  plants  and  steel  tower  trans- 
mission systems. 

The  Western  Cotton  Oil  Co.,  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  has  plans  for 
new  works  at  Seventh  Street  and  the  line  of  the  Arizona 
Eastern  Railway  Co.,  to  cost  more  than  $150,000.  A  power 
house  will  also  be  built.    E.  A.  McDonald  is  general  manager. 

The  Mt.  Smiley  Lumber  Co.,  La  Grande,  Ore.,  plans  the 
construction  of  a  power  house  in  connection  with  a  new  mill, 
estimated  to  cost  $100,000.  A.  H.  Strang  represents  the 
company. 

The  California-Oregon  Power  Co.,  San  Francisco,  is  plan- 
ning for  a  new  hydroelectric  power  plant  at  Klamath  Falls, 
Ore.,  estimated   to   cost  $1,500,000   with  machinery. 

The  Union  Oil  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  has  plans  for  a  new 
oil  storage  and  distributing  plant  at  San  Luis  Obispo.  Cal., 
estimated   to  cost   $250,000.     C.  E.  Arnold  is  engineer. 

Bids  will  be  received  by  the  Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Ac- 
counts, Navy  Department,  Washington,  until  Sept.  4,  for  one 
planing  mill  exhauster  fan  and  one  induction  motor  for  the 
Mare  Island  Navy  Yard,  schedule  1200;  also  for  one  coil 
winding  machine  for  the  San  Diego  Navy  Yard,  schedule 
1214  ;  until  Aug.  28  for  wrenches  and  files  for  the  San  Diego 
Navy  Yard,  schedule  1201 ;  and  until  Sept.  4  for  one  ex- 
tractor and  press  for  the  Puget  Sound  Navy  Yard,  schedule 
1213. 

The  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Co.,  445  Sutter  Street,  San 
Francisco,  will  soon  take  bids  for  a  new  steam-operated 
electric  power  plant,  70  x  100  ft.,  estimated  to  cost  $250,000. 
The  company  engineering  department  is  in  charge.  It  has 
also  acquired  property  on  Tenth  Street,  Richmond,  Cal.,  for 
an  addition  to  its  power  house. 

The  Yosemite  Portland  Cement  Co.,  Simonson  Building, 
Merced,  Cal.,  recently  organized,  is  arranging  to  commence 
construction  of  its  new  plant,  estimated  to  cost  $800,000  with 
machinery.  A  power  house  will  also  be  built.  Leigh  Hunt, 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  is  engineer.  George  E.  Nicholson,  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Cement  Co.,  Kansas  City,  heads  the 
new  organization;  C.   S.  Woody  is  vice-president. 

The  Butte  Refining  Co..  Butte,  Mont.,  has  acquired  prop- 
erty in  the  southwest  section  of  the  city  tor  the  erection  of 
a  new  oil  and  gasoline  refinery,  estimated  to  cost  $450,000 
with  machinery. 


Canada 

Toronto,  Aug.  13. 

THE  machine  tool  market  in  this  territory  con- 
tinues active.  Many  new  industrial  plants 
and  additions  to  old  ones  are  under  construction, 
and  while  a  large  amount  of  equipment  has  been 
purchased  on  this  account,  many  concerns  have  not 
yet  entered  the  market  for  the  necessary  require- 
ments. A  fairly  good  demand  is  also  reported 
from  electrical,  waterworks,  and  sewerage  plants 
and  inquiries  are  in  the  market  from  several  mu- 
nicipal   governments    for   pumps   and    other   equip- 

The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  is  expected  to 
enter  the  market  soon  for  equipment  for  a  new 
plant  under  construction  In  British  Columbia. 
Woodworking  equipment  Is  in  active  demand  and 
Canadian  builders  and  dealers  have  a  number  of 
good  orders  In  prospect.  A  good  demand  continues 
for  small  tools  and  supplies. 
C.  Alfred  Maguire,  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Control, 
City   Hall,    Toronto,   will   receive   bids  until    Oct.    9,    for   the 


following  equipment :  One  80,000,000  Imperial  gal.  low  lift 
centrifugal  pump ;  one  25,040,000  Imperial  gal.  pumping  en- 
gine; one  alternating  current  generator;  also  16-ln.  cast  iron 
pipe;  36-ln.  cast  Iron  pipe;  16  and  36-ln.  stop  valves:  16  and 
36-ln.  cast  iron  special  castings;  72-in.,  60-in  and  4S-in. 
valves. 

Following  an  explosion,  fire  broke  out  in  the  carriage 
plant  of  Adam  Spence  &  Sons  and  tho  Mickle  Dyment  & 
Sons  planing  mill  at  Brantford,  Ont.  The  loss,  which  In- 
cludes considerable  damage  to  buildings  and  heavy  machin- 
ery. Is  estimated  at  $50,000  to  the  Mickle  Dyment  plant  and 
$15,000  to  the  Adam  Spence  plant.  Mickle  Dyment  &  Sons 
are  preparing  to  remove  their  works  to  Toronto. 

The  Hydro  Electric  Power  Commission  of  Ontario,  Uni- 
versity Avenue,  Toronto,  will  build  an  addition  to  the  trans- 
former station  on  Davenport  Road,  to  cost  $150,000.  F.  A. 
Gaby  is  chief  engineer. 

The  Woodstock  Paper  Box  Co.,  Woodstock,  Ont.,  proposes 
to  build  an  addition  to  cost  $150,000.  J.  Evans,  Gait,  Ont., 
is   architect. 

Metis  Beach,  Montreal,  will  install  a  waterworks  plant 
and  is  in  market  for  complete  equipment.  Address  the 
mayor,  care  McDougall  &  Pease,  85  Osborne  Street,  Montreal. 

Haileyibury,  Ont.,  proposes  to  install  pumping  equipment 
for  fire  purposes,  including  3-stage  centrifugal  motor  driven 
pumps,   to  cost  about   $20,000.    H.   A.   Day   is  clerk. 

The  Ford  Motor  Co.  of  Canada,  Ford,  Ont..  will  build  a 
by-products  plant  at  a  cost  of  $200,000.  A.  Kahn,  Ford  City, 
is  architect. 

The  Brooks  Steam  Motors,  Ltd.,  1304  C.  P.  R.  Building, 
Toronto,  is  contemplating  the  erection  of  a  factory  at  Wes- 
ton, Ont.,   to  cost   $'500,000. 

The  Ever-Ready  Auto  Top  Co.  has  leased  a  building  in 
Gait,  Ont.,  and  will  install  equipment  to  manufacture  auto- 
mobile tops,  etc. 

The  Canadian  Non-Exhaust  Pneumatic  Machinery  Co..  a 
subsidiary  of  the  Non-Exhaust  Compressed  Air  Machinery 
Co.,  Boston,  Mass.,  is  contemplating  the  erection  of  a  plant 
at  Kingston,  Ont.  A.  Rawson,  Montreal  Street,  Kingston, 
Ont.,  is  interested. 

The  Canadian  Johns-Manville  Co.,  Ltd.,  Asbestos,  Que., 
has  let  the  general  contract  to  H.  Levasseur,  Victoriaville, 
Que.,  for  the  erection  of  a  manufacturing  plant. 

The  Town  Council,  Jonquiere.  Que.,  will  build  an  addition 
to  the  hydro-electric  power  development  plant  to  cost  $75,000. 

The  town  of  Wapella,  Sask.,  contemplates  installing  an 
electric  lighting   plant. 

The  Sinclair  Construction  Co.,  Ltd.,  Excelsior  Life  Build- 
ing, Toronto,  has  the  general  contract  for  the  erection  ot  a 
power  house,  foundations  and  tailrace  at  Dam  No.  1,  Trent 
River,  Campbelltord,  Ont.,  in  connection  with  the  $250,000 
development  there  for  the  Hydro-Electric  Power  Commission 
of   Ontario,   University   Avenue,    Toronto. 

The  city  of  Montreal  has  awarded  the  general  contract 
to  W.  M.  Irving,  26  Stanley  Street,  for  the  erection  of  a 
power   house  on   Beaumont   Street,   to   cost   $45,000. 

Foundations  are  in  for  a  power  development  plant  at 
St.  Albans,  Que.,  to  cost  $250,000  for  La  Cie  Hydrolique 
de  Portneuf,  and  the  owners  are  in  the  market  for  two  gen- 
erators, 2000  C.  V.  motor  and  turbine.  General  contractors 
are  the  Estrup  &  Conradi  Construction  Co.,  St.  Catharines, 
Ont. 

Romeo  Morrissettee,  engineer.  Cap  de  la  Madeleine,  Que., 
is  asking  for  prices  on  the  following  equipment  for  La  Cie 
Aqueduct.  Batiscan,  Que. :  One  wooden  storage  tank,  capac- 
ity 100,000  gal.;  one  centrifugal  pump,  capacity  125  gal. 
per  min. ;  one  centrifugal  pump,  capacity  75  gal.  per  min. ; 
also  electric  and  gasoline  motors. 

John  Hayman  &  Sons,  432  Wellington  Street,  Ixindon, 
Ont.,  is  having  plans  prepared  for  a  central  heating  plant 
and   is  asking  for  prices   on  material   and   equipment. 


The  Hill  Rotors,  Inc.,  New  York,  has  been  organized 
to  manufacture  a  rotary  air  compressor  described  in 
The  Iron  Age,  Feb.  1,  1923,  and  developed  by  the  Hill 
Engineering  Co.,  Inc.,  42  Broadway,  New  York.  The 
machine  is  available  in  capacities  up  to  7%  cu.  ft.  at 
125  lb.  It  was  shown  at  the  International  Exposition  of 
Inventions  and  Investments  held  in  New  York,  Feb.  16. 
The  new  company  is  licensing  manufacturers  to  make 
and  sell  compressors,  liquid  pumps  and  other  products. 
The  Brown  &  Sharpe  Mfg.  Co.,  Providence,  R.  I.,  has 
acquired  the  rights  for  liquid  pumps,  and  it  is  ex- 
pected that  these  will  be  produced  soon  at  the  rate  of 
about  2000  pumps  per  month.  Myron  F.  Hill,  president 
Hill  Engineering  Co.,  is  also  president  of  the  Rotors 
company. 
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STEEL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  STOCKS 

Market  More  Affected  by  Foreign  Than  Domestic 
Conditions 

Steadiness  characterized  the  market  for  industrial  stocks 
in  tlie  week  just  passed.  Trading  was  listless  and  of  in- 
sufficient breadth  to  establish  a  definite  trend,  though  on  the 
whole  professional  efforts  developed  more  firmness.  Signs 
of  apprehension  over  the  change  in  administration  at  Wash- 
ington were  lacking,  but  there  was  increasing  uneasiness  over 
the  foreign  situation. 

The  range  in  active  iron  and  industrial  stocks  from  Mon- 
day of  last  week  to  Monday  of  this  week  was  as  follows : 

Low     High 

Lima   Loco 61         62% 

Midvale   Steel    . .    24         25 

Nat.-Acme    10%      Id., 

Nat.  En.  &  Stm..  56 
N.  T.  Air  Brake.    30% 

Otis  Steel    7% 

Otis  Steel  pf 50 

Pressed  Stl.  Car.  49 
Pressed  Stl.  pf .  .  90 
Rv.  Steel  Spring.  102 
Replogle  Steel. .  ■     9% 

Republic    42% 

Republic  pf. 89 


Low 

High 

39% 

41  y* 

AUis-Chal.   pf... 

90 

109% 

S9% 

109  H 

Am.  Car  &  Fdy. 

15S 

161% 

122 

An\.    Loco 

71V, 

74% 

Am.    Radiator.  . 

Am.  Stl.  Fdries. 

UiVj 

114% 

Beth.   Steel 

46% 

4.8  Vo 

90 

7 

Chic.  Pneu.  Tool 

79 

81% 

Colo.  Fuel 

Crucible    Steel.  . 

59 

«?rf 

59% 
31% 
S 
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Crucible  Stl.  pf .  .    85%      85% 

Gen.    Electric 17214  175 

Gt.  No.  Ore  Cert.   26%      27% 
Gulf   States  Steel  68%      71% 

Inland    Steel 33%      33% 

Int.    Har 72%      74 

Int.  Har.  pf 107  108% 


Steel  of  Canada.    68 
Steel  &  Tube  pf.lO"ii 
Superior  Steel    .  .    24 
Timken   Roller...    37% 
Transue-Williams  31 
Un.  Alloy  Steel..    30% 

TJ.    S.    Pipe 25 

U.  S.   Steel S6U 

U.   S.   Steel  pf .  .  .116% 
Vanadium    Steel.    26% 
Wick.   Spenc.   Stl.      7 
T'gstown  S.  &  T.   64% 


Industrial  Finance 

The  Inland  Steel  Co.,  Chicago,  showed  earnings  in  the 
first  half  of  1923  exceeding  those  for  the  full  years  1922  and 
1921.  Net  operating  profits  totaled  J3. 530. 393  as  against 
$2,434,023  for  the  full  year  1922  and  $1,728,031  in  the  full 
year  of  1921.  After  bond  interest,  depreciation  and  depletion 
there  remained  a  net  profit  of  $2,459,635.  or  more  than  double 
the  net  of  1922  and  nearly  five  times  the  net  of  1921. 

United  Alloy  Steel  Co.  stockholders  have  ratified  an  in- 
crease in  the  authorized  preferred  share  capitalization  from 
$5,000,000  to  $10,000,000.  It  is  not  proposed  to  issue  the  new 
stock  immediately. 

In  the  six  m.onths  ending  with  June  last,  sales  of  the 
Wickn-ire  Spencer  Steel  Corporation  amounted  to  $16,300,571. 
against  less  than  $8,800,000  for  the  corresponding  period  last 
year.  Operating  costs  and  expenses  amounted  to  $13,351,047. 
leaving  a  net  of  $1,949,524.  With  miscellaneous  income 
added  and  charges  deducted  there  was  left  a  profit  of  $1,506.- 
444.  contrasted  with  $230,461  for  the  like  period  last  year. 
The  profit,  however,  does  not  take  into  consideration  deprecia- 
tion charges  and  bond  interest. 

The  Toungstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Co.  and  subsidiary  com- 
panies report  net  earnings  from  operations  of  $5,779,718. 
after  deducting  charges  tor  repairs  and  maintenance  of 
$2,268,440.  Deducting  interest,  taxes,  etc.,  there  remained 
$3,886,625  applicable  for  dividends.  This  allowed  $1.25  on 
common  shares.  Surplus  for  the  period  was  $2,402,898,  The 
statement  is  exclusive  of  earnings  of  the  Steel  &  Tube  Co,  of 
America. 

The  American  Steel  Foundries  reports  net  income  for  the 
first  halt  of  1923  of  $3,459,324.  compared  with  $1,452,359  for 
that  period  of  1922.  President  R.  P.  Lament  stated  that 
final  arrangements  had  been  completed  for  the  acquisition  of 
the  Damascus  Brake  Beam  Co.,  Cleveland,  The  terras  call 
for  the  exchange  of  one  and  one-halt  shares  of  American 
Steel  Fovmdries  preferred  stock  for  one  share  of  Damascus 
Brake  Beam  Co.  stock. 

Directors  of  Mesabi  Iron  Co.  will  issue  196.567  additional 
shares  of  common  stock,  which  are  being  offered  to  stock- 
holders at  $8.  Each  holder  of  three  shares  of  common  is 
entitled  to  subscribe  for  one  additional  share.  There  are 
589,700  shares  of  common  outstanding.  Offer  is  made  to 
stockholders  of  record  Aug.  3.  and  expires  Aug.  15.  Proceeds 
of  the  sale  are  to  be  used  for  installation  of  additional  facili- 
ties to  increase  production  to  approximately  800  tons  of 
sinter  a  day  and  it  Is  estimated  that  $1,500,000  will  be  re- 
quired  for  this  purpose. 

The  General  Motors  Corporation  reports  gross  sales  of 
$362,918,353  in  the  flr.st  half  of  1923,  the  largest  semi-annual 
total  in  the  history  of  the  corporation.  After  all  charges  and 
taxes  there  was  a  surplus  available  for  the  various  classes 
of  Slock  amounting  to  $41,585,600,  and  after  allowing  tor  pre- 
ferred and  debenture  dividends,  there  was  reported  a  balance 
of  $38,179,504,  available  for  the  20,646,327  shares  of  common 
stock  outstanding,  or  the  equivalent  of  $1.85  a  share. 


The  Reynolds  Spring  Co.  reports  net  income  for  the 
quarter  ended  June  30  of  $48,854,  after  depreciation  and 
Federal  taxes,  equivalent  to  24c.  a  share  on  146,600  no  par 
common  shares.  This  compares  with  net  income  for  the 
second  quarter  of  1922  of  $49,196.  Net  for  the  first  half  of 
1923  amounted  to  $138,026,  or  75c.  a  share  on  common  stock, 
after  allowing  for  preferred  dividends.  This  compares  with 
net  income  of  $65,765  for  the  first  half  of  1922.  President 
Wiley  R.  Reynolds  stated  that  orders  booked  for  the  ensuing 
six  months  far  surpassed  expectations  and  that  these  will 
likely  prove  the  largest  in  the  company's  history.  Contracts 
in  bakelite  and  cold  molded  material  now  exceed  a  quarter 
of  a  million  dollars. 

Net  earnings  of  the  Sloss-Sheffield  Steel  &  Iron  Co.  for 
the  first  half  of  1923  were  about  $1,700,000.  or.  after  allowing 
preferred  dividends,  equivalent  to  about  $15  a  share  on 
common  stock.  Floating  debt,  which  stood  at  $3,355,000  at 
the  close  of  1921  and  at  $2,631,000  on  January  1  last,  has 
been  reduced  to  $475,000.  Cash  and  receivables  now  aggre- 
gate  $2,300,000  against   $1,852,000  on  December  31  last. 

Net  earnings  of  the  Inland  Steel  Co.  for  the  first  half  of 
1923  were  $2,459,636,  more  than  $1,000,000  greater  than 
those  for  all  of  1922.  which  were  $1,141,177.  Plant  improve- 
ments include  the  construction  of  six  additional  open-hearth 
furnaces  and  a  new  finishing  mill,  which  will  increase  capac- 
ity about  25  per  cent.  Operations  are  at  80  per  cent  and 
production  is  sold  up  to  October. 

Assets  of  the  Mitchell  Motors  Co..  Racine.  Wis.,  appraised 
at  $1,819,851,  will  be  offered  for  sale  at  public  auction  at  the 
plant  on  Sept.  12.  providing  Herbert  F.  Johnson,  trustee,  does 
not  receive  an  acceptable  bid  during  the  private  sale  now 
being  conducted.  The  plant  consists  of  35%  acres  of  land 
and  nine  main  buildings  with  an  area  of  504,800  sq.  ft. 

Bids  are  being  taken  until  5  p.  m.,  Aug.  18.  by  Julius  J. 
Goetz,  349  Broadway,  Milwaukee,  for  the  assets  of  the  Chris- 
tensen  Engineering  Co.,  1813  Fond  du  Lac  Avenue,  Milwau- 
kee, manufacturer  of  pneumatic  appliances. 

The  United  Alloy  Steel  Co.  during  the  first  six  months 
of  the  year  shows  operating  profits  of  $3,534,905.  or  $1,621,- 
792  larger  than  those  for  the  first  six  months  of  1922.  Other 
income  brought  the  total  to  $3,719,945.  against  $1,959,029 
last  year.  For  depreciation  and  interest  $1,465,562  was  set 
aside  this  year,  against  $684,106  in  the  first  half  of  1922. 
After  taxes  the  net  income  on  June  30  was  $1,972,585,  com- 
pared with  $1,274,923  on  the  corresponding  date  in  1922. 
This  year  $1,000,000  in  common  dividends  was  paid  out,  or 
$600,000  more  than  the  first  half  of  1922.  Surplus  tor  the 
first    half  of    1923    was    $857,085    against    $759,423. 

The  Otis  Steel  Co.  showed  manufacturing  profit  of  $1,558,- 
493  in  the  first  six  months  of  1923,  as  compared  with  $243,861 
for  the  corresponding  period  last  year.  Operating  profits 
were  $1,068,560,  Net  income  before  depreciation  was  $809,- 
813,  equivalent  to  $9.17  a  share  on  the  company's  preferred 
stock  on  which  12%  per  cent  Is  due.  During  the  first  six 
months  of  last  year  there  was  a  deficit  before  depreciation 
of    $617,225. 

At  Toledo,  Ohio,  Federal  Judge  Killits  appointed  Louis 
J.  Hinde,  Toledo,  and  Mark  C.  Cosgrave,  Sandusky,  Ohio, 
receivers  for  the  Matthews  Engineering  Co..  a  subsidiary  of 
the  R.  L.  DoUings  Co..  which  recently  met  financial  reverses. 


Trade  Changes 

The  United  States  Electrical  Tool  Co..  Cincinnati,  has 
moved  its  Detroit  district  office  from  the  Marquette  Build- 
ing to  50  Canfield  Avenue,  East,  also  its  Columbus  office 
from   430   North   High   Street   to   509   North   Park  Avenue. 

Luria  Bros.  Co.,  Reading,  Pa.,  scrap  iron  and  steel,  has 
opened  an  office  in  the  Franklin  Trust  Building,  Philadelphia, 
in  charge  of  Max  Silberman,  vice-president  of  the  company. 
The  company  now  has  six  branch  offices  and  maintains 
yards  in  Lebanon,  Reading,  Coatesville,  Donaghmore  and 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

The  Oilgear  Co.,  Milwaukee,  manufacturer  of  hydraulic 
presses,  broaching  machines,  variable  speed  drives  and 
variable  delivery  pumps,  has  moved  its  office  and  factory 
into   larger  quarters   at   398-406    Thirty-eighth   Street. 

The  Evergreen  Electric  Appliance  Co..  411-12  Central 
Building.  Seattle.  Wash.,  has  acquired  the  Bestov  Appliance 
Co..  has  established  a  factory  and  expects  to  be  ready  for 
operation  in  a  few  weeks.     Frank  MacKean  is  president. 

Changes  are  being  made  at  the  works  of  the  Wiscon.«in 
Automotive  Corporation,  formerly  the  U.  S.  Tractor  &  Ma- 
chinery Co.,  Menasha,  Wis.,  to  enlarge  production  to  include 
motor  trucks,  passenger  cars  and  general  power  farm  equip- 
ment. 

The  Harrison  Hardware  &  Furniture  Co..  St.  Petersburg. 
Fla..  has  changed  its  name  to  the  Harrison-Powell  Co.  W.  P. 
Powell,   for   many  years  president,   now  will   take  an  active 
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i.  Ill  in  the  business.  Otherwise  the  status  of  the  cunipiny  le- 
jiKiiiis  unchnnsed. 

The  Palmer  Steel  Co.,  relntorclngr  bars  and  builders'  Iron 
work,  has  transferred  Its  general  offlces  to  274  Main  Street. 
Sprlngfleld,  Mass.  Extensions  at  the  company's  Holyoke 
lilant  are  completed. 

P.  H.  Murray,  formerly  connected  with  the  Detroit  oflice 
r  the  New  Britain  Machine  Co.,  New  Britain,  Conn..  Is  now 
I  Hiitcd  In  Room  1424,  Century  Building,  202  South  State 
Street,  Chicago,  where  he  will  handle  the  sales  of  New 
Britain  products  In  the  Chicago  territory. 

Edwin  Harrington,  Son  &  Co..  Inc.,  Philadelphia,  will 
change  Its  name,  commencing  Aug.  1,  to  the  Harrington  Co. 

Standard  Steel  &  Bearings,  Inc..  has  moved  its  Philadel- 
phia plant  to  the  new  location  at  PlainviUe,  Conn.,  which 
provides  a  spacious  one-floor  plant. 


Plans  of  New  Companies 

The  International  Hammer  Corporation.  New  York,  has 
been  incorporated  with  capital  stock  of  $100,000  to  manu- 
facture electrically-operated  hammers  of  new  design.  Future 
plans  are  not  yet  completed  but  it  is  expected  that  operations 
will   be   started   in   the   near   future.      The   incorporators   are 

E.  J.   Ohnell.  J.  C.  Barrett  and   D.   A.   Nease.     Address   care 
of   T.    F.    Bourne,    41    Park    Row,   New   York. 

The  Tel-U  Signal  Corporation,  New  York,  has  been  or- 
ganized with  capital  stock  of  $600,000  to  manufacture  elec- 
tric signals  and  devices.  Details  of  manufacturing  will  be 
taken  up  shortly  upon  completion  of  organization  matters 
which  will  require  several  weeks.  It  is  likely  that  the 
company  will  operate  in  New  York.  The  incorporators  are 
J.  F.  Hughes,  V.  Taylor  and  R.  L.  Deely.  Address  care  of 
Mr.  Fielding,  Phillips,  Leibell  &  Fielding,  51  Chambers 
Street,  New  York. 

The  Flanagan  Equipment  Co.,  206  Amsterdam  Avenue, 
New  York,  has  been  Incorporated  with  capital  stock  of  $20,- 
000  to  manufacture  and  deal  in  automobile  equipment.  It  is 
not  planning  to  undertake  manufacturing  immediately  but 
will  act  as  dealer  for  the  present.  B.  A.  Leerburger  and  M. 
Kurz  are   the   incorporators. 

Arthur  A.  La  Porte,  Inc.,  39  Bast  Fifty-eighth  Street. 
New  York,  will  manufacture  hydraulic  machinery  and  parts. 
Mr.  La  Porte  is  taking  over  a  business  with  which  he  has 
been  connected  for  several  years.  Actual  manufacturing 
may  be  postponed  but  the  company  will  operate  a  general 
repair  shop. 

The  Horrocks  Conveyor  Co.,  Brooklyn,  has  been  incor- 
porated with  capital  stock  of  $15,200  to  manufacture  con- 
veying equipment.  Factory  and  offlces  are  at  415  Schenectady 
Avenue.  Machinery  is  installed  and  it  is  planned  to  begin 
operation  on  roller,  gravity  and  belt  conveyors  about  Sept.  1. 

F.  H.   Horrocks  heads   the   company. 

The  Alarm  &  Burglar  Proof  Case,  Inc.,  New  York,  capital 
$25,000,  is  to  manufacture  safes,  metallic  cases,  etc.  Tempo- 
rary offlces  are  maintained  at  375  Fulton  Street,  Brooklyn, 
care  of  J.   H.  Conlon. 

A.  H.  Peacock,  Inc..  Brooklyn,  has  been  organized  to 
manufacture  electrical  fixtures  and  other  electrical  equip- 
ment. J.  F.  Sweetman,  W.  B.  McGee  and  A.  H.  Peacock.  16S2 
Myrtle    Avenue,    Brooklyn,   are   the    incorporators. 

The  White  Enameled  "Wire  Goods  Co..  Brooklyn,  has 
been  organized  to  manufacture  enameled  wire  products  and 
other  specialties.  J.  Spiegel  and  S.  and  F.  Seltzer  are 
the  principals.  Address  care  of  Nelson  K.  Scherer,  217 
Broadway,  New  York. 

Steel-O-Graph,  Inc.,  New  York,  has  been  incorporated 
with  a  capital  stock  of  $250,000  to  manufacture  electrical 
equipment  and  appliances  and  radio  instruments.  Opera- 
tions have  already  been  started.  W.  C.  Lamphier  and 
J.  Wood.  Jr..  are  the  incorporators.  Address  care  of  J.  S. 
Twaddel.  261  Broadway.  New  York. 

The  New  Matic  Machine  Corporation.  New  York,  capital 
$40,000,  will  engage  in  manufacturing  machinery.  Present 
plans  provide  for  erecting  a  plant  and  installing  equipment. 
K.  Lazar  heads  the  company.  Communications  should  be 
addressed  care  of  Levisohn,  Niner  &  Levisohn,  13  Astor  Place. 
New  York. 

F.  L.  M.,  Inc.,  New  York,  has  been  organized  to  manu- 
facture engine  equipment  and  mechanical  specialties.  For 
the  present  the  company  will  operate  a  repair  shop.  The 
incorporators  are  L.  H.  Goodkind.  P.  J.  Phillips  and  M.  E. 
Greenfield.  Address  care  of  Charles  Pechner.  1540  Broad- 
way.   New   York. 

The  Grimes  Radio  Engineering  Co.,  New  York,  has 
been  incorporated  with  capital  of  $25,000  to  manufacture 
wireless  equipment  and  appliances.  Temporary  address  is 
care   of   George   Agnew,   22   William   Street,    New   York. 

The   Fox   Hardware    Co.,    71   Warren   Street,    New    York. 


has  been  organized  with  capital  stock  of  $50,000  to  manu- 
facture hardware  products.  Harry  L.  Rosebaum  heads  the 
company. 

Jacob  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Indianapolis,  have  been  organized  to 
manufacture  metal  products,  composition  specialties,  etc. 
A  building  has  been  secured  at  635  South  Delaware  Ave.,  and 
operations  have  begun.     Paul  R.  Jordan  heads  the  company. 

The  S.  B.  Sexton  Mfg.  Co..  Baltimore,  recently  or- 
ganized with  capital  of  $150,000  to  acquire  and  expand  the 
business  by  that  name  at  501  West  Conway  Street,  will 
continue  under  the  same  management  with  W.  Elbert  Sexton 
as  president ;  C.  K.  Sexton,  vice-president ;  Robert  C.  Dorr, 
secretary- treasurer. 

The  Kentucky  Pump  Mfg.  Co..  Evansville.  Ind.,  has 
been  incorporated  with  capital  stock  of  $200,000,  having 
taken  over  the  business  of  the  Kentucky  Tire  Pump  Co., 
formerly  located  at  Madisonville,  Ky.  It  will  continue 
making  pumps  for  automotive  use  and  later  may  add  to  Its 
line.      C.   I.    Phillips   is   general   manager. 

The  Bonetto  Aero  Power  Co.,  Inc.,  Roanoke,  111.,  has  been 
organized  to  manufacture  fluid  motor  power  systems.  Manu- 
facturing will  be  done  under  contracts.  The  machines  are 
operated  on  an  inclosed  turbine  mounted  uiion  a  tower  and 
are  ilesignod  to  develop  from  1  to  100,000  hp.  to  generate 
electricity.     D.   Bonetto   is  president. 

The  North  Star  Explosives  Co.,  Ltd.,  has  been  incorpor- 
ated with  capital  stock  of  $40,000  to  manufacture  explosives, 
powder,  etc.,  as  a  subsidiary  of  the  Hercules  Powder  Co.. 
Wilmington.  Del.  Manufacturing  will  involve  no  new  con- 
struction.    H.   H.  Eastman  is  treasurer. 

The  Norwalk  Enamel  Products  Co.,  Norwalk,  Ohio,  has 
been  incorporated  with  capital  of  $500,000  and  will  engage 
in  the  manufacture  of  enameled  signs,  table  tops,  and  other 
products.     The  plant  will  contain  about  70,000  sq.  ft. 

The  Beltont  Iron  Works  Co.,  Ironton.  Ohio,  contemplates 
making  some  extensive  improvements  to  its  properties,  in- 
cluding the  installation  of  a  pig-castine  machine.  All  offleers 
and  directors  were  re-elected  at  the  recent  annual  meeting. 


Manganese  Ore  in  1922 

Final  statistics  of  the  shipments  of  manganese  and 
manganiferous  ores  in  the  United  States  in  1922,  as 
compiled  by  H.  A.  C.  Jenison,  of  the  U.  S.  Geological 
Survey,  show  that  13,404  gross  tons  of  ore  containing 
35  per  cent  or  more  of  manganese  was  mined  by  18 
companies  last  year.  Of  ore  containing  10  to  35  per 
cent  of  manganese,  344,674  tons  was  shipped,  and  of 
ore  containing  5  to  10  per  cent  manganese,  the  ship- 
ments were  251,614  tons.  Montana  is  credited  with 
9751  tons  of  the  highest  percentage  ore  and  Arkansas 
with  2264  tons. 

Imports  of  manganese  ore  and  oxide  of  manganese 
in  1922  are  given  as  374,451  tons,  Brazil  furnishing 
275,193  tons.  Turkey  in  Europe  supplied  27,561  tons 
of  the  total  and  India  24,548  tons. 


Tin  exports  from  the  Straits  Settlements  in  June 
retained  the  same  level  as  in  May,  amounting  to  5300 
gross  tons,  an  increase  over  the  April  figure  of  4490 
tons.  Prices,  however,  showed  considerable  decline  as 
a  result  of  the  release  of  the  Government  holdings 
April  1.  The  United  States  took  74  per  cent  of  June 
shipments  of  tin  against  59  per  cent  in  May,  and  the 
United  Kingdom,  5  per  cent,  against  26  per  cent  in 
May.  Twenty-one  per  cent  went  to  Europe,  compared 
with  15  per  cent  the  previous  month. 


The  autumn  meeting  of  the  Institute  of  Metals  will 
be  held  at  Manchester,  England,  Sept.  10  to  13.  The 
second  annual  autumn  lecture  on  subjects  of  practical 
interest  to  those  engaged  in  the  non-ferrous  metals 
industry  will  be  delivered  by  Lieut.-Col.  Sir  Henry 
Fowler  on  the  subject  "The  Use  of  Non-Ferrous  Metals 
in  Engineering." 


The  Hydro  Forge  Co.,  Alliance,  Ohio,  has  pur- 
chased the  plant  of  the  Louisville  Sheet  Steel  Co., 
Louisville,  Ohio,  which  was  declared  bankrupt  a  few 
months  ago.  The  purcha.se  price  was  $70,000.  It  is 
expected  that  the  purchaser  will  take  immediate  steps 
to  install  new  machinery  and  to  make  necessary  im- 
provements to  the  plant. 


Current  Metal  Prices 

On  Small  Lots,  Delirered  from  Merchants'  Stocks,  New   York  City 


The  following  quotations  are  made  by  New  York 
City  warehouses. 

As  there  are  many  consumers  whose  requirements 
are  not  sufficiently  heavy  to  warrant  their  placing  or- 
ders with  manufacturers  for  shipments  in  carload  lots 
from  mills,  these  prices  are  given  for  their  convenience. 


On  a  number  of  items  the  base  price  only  is  given, 
it  being  impossible  to  name  every  size. 

The  wholesale  prices  at  which  large  lots  are  sold 
by  manufacturers  for  direct  shipment  from  mills  are 
given  in  the  market  reports  appearing  in  a  preceding 
part  of  The  Iron  Age  under  the  general  heading  of 
"Iron  and  Steel   Markets"  and   "Non-ferrous  Metals." 


>nd    Shapes 


Iron   and   Soft   Steel 

Bars: 

Refined  iron  bars,  base  price ^cn  ' 

Swedish  charcoal  iron  bars,  base c^*^' 

Soft  steel  bars,  base  price ?,„  • 


Hoops, 


price 


.5.19c. 


Bands,  base  price   4.39c. 

Beams  and  channels,  angles  and  tees 

3  in.  X  %  in.  and  larger,  base. 3.64c. 

Channels,  angles  and  tees  under  3  in. 

X  14  in.,  base  3.54c. 

Merchant    Steel  „       , . 

Per  Lb. 

Tire,  1%   x  %   in.   and  larger 3.60c. 

(Smooth  finish,  1  to  2%  x  %  in.  and  larger) .  .4.10c. 

Toe-calk,  %  x  %  in.  and  larger 4.60c. 

Cold-rolled  strip,  soft  and  quarter  hard ..  7.50c.  to  8.50c. 

Open-hearth,  spring-steel    5.00c.  to  7.50c. 

Shafting  and  Screw  Stock: 

Rounds   f-65c. 

Squares,  flats  and  hex 5.15c. 

Standard  tool  steel,  base  price 15.00c. 

Extra  tool  steel    i^25*^- 

Special  tool  steel   23.00c. 

High  speed  steel,  18  per  cent  tungsten 75c.  to  80c. 

Tank   Plates— Steel 

%  in.  and  heavier 3.64c. 

Sheets 

Blue  Annealed  Per  Lb. 

No.  10   4.59c. 

No.  12   4.64c. 

No.  14   4.69c. 

No.  16   4.79c. 

Box  Annealed — Black 
Soft  Steel 
C.  R.,  One  Pass 
Per  Lb. 

Nos.  18  to  20 4.45c.  to  4.80c. 

Nos.  22  and  24 4.50c.  to  4.85c. 

No.  26   4.55c.  to  4.90c. 

No.  28   4.65c.  to  5.00c. 

No.  30   4.85c.  to  5.20c.  

No.  28   and  lighter,  36  in.  wide,   10c.  higher 

Galvanized  Per  Lb. 

No    14    4.75c.  to  5.10c. 

No'.  16    4.90c.  to  5.25c. 

Nos.  18  and  20 5.05c.  to  5.40c. 

Nos.  22  and  24 5.20c.  to  5.45c. 

No.  26   5.35c.  to  5.70c. 

No    27  5.50c.  to  5.85c. 

No   28   5.65c.  to  6.00c. 

No.  30  6.10c.  to  6.50c. 

No.  28  and  lighter,  36  in.  wide,  20c.  higher 


Blued  Stove 

Pipe  Sheet 

Per  Lb. 


5.10c. 
5.15c. 
5.25c. 


Welded  Pipe 

Standard  Steel 

Wrought   Iron 

Black 

Galv. 

Black 

Galv. 

%    in  Butt...  — 41 

—24 

%   in.  Butt. . .   —  4 

+19 

%   in.  Butt...  --16 

—32 

%   in.  Butt...  —11 

+  9 

1-3  in.  Butt..  —48 

—34 

1-1%  in.  Butt.  —14 

+  6 

2%-6  in.  Lap.  —44 

—30 

2   in.    Lap....  —  5 

+14 

7-8  in.  Lap...  —41 

—11 

2%-6  in.  Lap.  —  9 

+  9 

9-12  in.  Lap. .  —34 

—  6 

7-12  in.  Lap..   —  3 

+16 

steel   -Wire 
Basb  Price*  on  No.  9  Gaoi  and  Coabser         Per  Lb. 

Bright  basic    5.00c. 

Annealed   soft    5.00c. 

Galvanized   annealed    5.65c. 

Coppered  basic    5.65c. 

Tinned  soft  Bessemer   6.65c. 

•Regular  extras  for  lighter  f«c*. 


ind  Wire 

BASE   PRICE 

High   brass   sheet    19     c.  to  20     c, 

High  brass  wire    .19y2C.  to  20%c, 

Brass  rods 17^40.  to  18%c 

Brass  tube,  brazed   27     c.  to  28     c. 

Brass  tube,  seamless 24%c.  to  25%c, 

Copper  tube,  seamless 26     c.  to  27     c 

Copper  Sheets 

Sheet  copper,  hot  rolled,  22  %c.  to  23?4c.  per  lb. 
base. 

Cold  rolled,  14  oz.  and  heavier,  3c.  per  lb.  advance 
over  hot  rolled. 

Tin  Plates 


Bright  Tin 

Coke — 14  X 

20 

Grade 

Grade 

80  lb. 

Prime 
.$6.55 

Seconds 
$6.30 

;;harcoal 

Charcoal 

90  lb. 

.   6.65 

6.40 

14x20 

14x20 

100  lb. 

.   6.75 

6.50 

IC. 

.$11.75 

$10.50 

IC. 

.   7.00 

6.75 

IX. 

.    13.00 

11.75 

IX. 

.   8.25 

8.00 

IXX. 

.   14.75 

13.00 

IXX. 

.   9.50 

9.25 

IXXX. 

.   16.50 

14.75 

IXXX. 

.10.75 

10.50 

IXXXX. 

.   18.50 

16.50 

IXXXX. 

.12.00 

10.75 

Terne  Plates 

8  lb.  coating,  14  x  20 

100  lb $7.00  to  $8.00 

IC    7.25  to     8.25 

IX     8.25  to     8.75 

Fire  door  stock   9.00  to  10.00 

Tin 

Straits  pig 41c. 

Bar 48c.  to  53c. 

Copper 

Lake  ingot 17%c. 

Electrolytic   17     c. 

Casting    16%c. 

Spelter  and   Sheet  Zinc 

Western  spelter  7%c. 

Sheet  zinc.  No.  9  base,  casks 10%c.  open  10%c. 

Lead  and   Solder* 

American  pig  lead 8c.  to  8%c. 

Bar  lead lie.  to  12c. 

Solder,  %  and  V2  guaranteed 29c. 

No;  1  solder   27c. 

Refined  solder 23c. 

•Prices  of  solder  indicated  by  private  brand  vary  accord- 
ing to  composition. 

Babbitt   Metal 

Best  grade,  per  lb 75c.  to  90c. 

Commercial    grade,    per    lb 35c.  to  50c. 

Grade  D,  per  lb 25c.  to  35c. 


Antimony 


Asiatic 


.8%c.  to  9l4c 


Alamlnnm 

No.  1  aluminum  (guaranteed  over  99  per  cent 
pure),  in  ingots  for  remelting,  per  lb 32c.  to  33c. 

Old  Metals 

Business  is  very  quiet  and  values  are  lower.    Deal- 
ers' buying  prices  are  nominally  as  follows: 

Cent.o 
Per  Lb. 

Copper,  heavy  crucible 12.00 

Copper,  heavy  wire 11.25 

Copper,  light  bottoms    9.50 

Brass,  heavy   6.25 

Brass,  light   5.00 

Heavy   machine   composition    8.75 

No.  1  yellow  brass  turnings 6.25 

No.  1  red  brass  or  composition  turnings 8.00 

I.read,  heavv    5.25 

Lead,  tea    ." 4.00 

Zinc 3.75 
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Modern  Iron  and  Steel  Works  in  China 

Comprehensive  Survey  of  the  Plants  and  Their  Sources  of 

Raw  Materials— Combination  of  Machinery  with 

Primitive  Transport  and  Handling 

BY  K.  E.  HUMBERT* 


BEFORE  describing  the  latest  addition  to  the  blast 
furnace  plants  in  China  it  will  add  interest  to 
divide  the  pig  iron  producing  districts  into  their 
respective  groups.  Tnese  include  the  blast  furnaces 
in  the  Hankow  district,  in  Manchuria,  in  Korea,  be- 
cause of  its  connection  with  the  mainland,  and  the 
newly  created  Peking  district,  containing  the  new  blast 
furnace  of  the  Lungyen  Mining  Administration.  The 
location  of  these  blast  furnaces,  as  well  as  the  impor- 
tant lines  of  railroad  and  water  transport,  are  shown 
on  the  accompanying  map. 

Hankow  District 

Hankow  is  585  miles  inland  from  Shanghai  on  the 
Yangtse  River  and  is  accessible  at  all  seasons  to  sea- 
going or  coastal  steamers.  Communication  with  the 
port  of  Shanghai  is  obtained  either  entirely  by  steam- 
ship or  by  steamship  to  Nanking  and  thence  by  Shang- 
hai^Nanking  Railroad.  Nanking  is  215  miles  from 
Shanghai  by  water  and  193  miles  by  rail.  There  is  also 
a  direct  rail  connection  north  to  Peking,  754  miles  dis- 
tant by  the  Peking  Hankow  Railroad.  Wuchang,  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  Yangtse  River,  is  the  terminal 
of   the   Canton-Hankow    Railroad.     When    this   line    is 

•With  Perin  &  Marshall,  engineers.  New  York. 


finished  to  Canton,  there  will  be  a  direct  rail  connection 
between  Wuchang  and  Canton  and  Kowloon,  on  the 
mainland  opposite  Hongkong.  The  distance  to  Kow- 
loon will  be  831  miles.  In  this  district  are  located  the 
Hanyang  iron  and  steel  works  and  the  Tayeh  iron  and 
steel  works  of  the  Hanyehping  Co.  and  the  Yangtse 
Engineering  Works. 

Hanyang  Iron   and   Steel  Works 

These  works  are  located  at  Hanyang  in  Hupeh 
Province,  at  the  junction  of  the  Han  and  Yangtse 
rivers,  with  Hankow  on  one  side  of  the  Yangtse  and 
Wuchang  on  the  opposite  side.  Here,  in  addition  to  the 
only  steel  furnaces  and  rolling  mills  in  China,  are  two 
blast  furnaces  of  German  design,  each  with  a  capacity 
of  250  tons  of  pig  iron  per  day.  There  are  also  two 
100-ton  blast  furnaces  that  are  obsolete  and  have  not 
been  in  use  for  some  years. 

The  250-ton  furnaces  have  eight  Cowper  hot  blast 
stoves  and  vertical  stock  hoists,  for  handling  hand 
charging  barrows  to  the  charging  platform.  The  fur- 
nace top  arrangement  is  of  the  Langen  type,  with  a  bell 
shaped  charging  hopper,  an  inner  bell  which  seats  on 
the  lower  flange  of  the  charging  hopper,  a  gas  seal  which 
seats  on  the  top  flange  and  a  central  bleeder  pipe. 
The  furnace  gases  pass  through  the  center  of  the  inner 


ig   Primitive    Means    of    Dehvering    Coke    into    the 
which   ha\e   bi  ought   it  down   the   Yangtse  River 
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bell  and  the  bleeder  pipe  to  a  vertical  downcomer, 
which  connects  with  a  series  of  three  dust-catchers. 

Blowing  equipment  consists  of  two  Parsons  com- 
pound, condensing  turbo-blowers.  Steam  is  generated 
in  Lancashire  and  Babcock  &  Wilcox  boilers  using  coal 
and  blast  furnace  gas  as  fuel. 

The  handling  of  raw  materials,  supplies,  labor  and 
finished  produfts  to  and  from  the  works  is  by  boat, 
as  there  is  no  direct  rail  or  bridge  connection  with 
either  Hankow  or  Wuchang.  Coke  is  shipped  from  the 
Pinghsiang  collieries  in  small  sailboats  and  is  handled 
into  the  works  in  baskets,  with  coolie  labor.  Iron  ore 
and  limestone,  shipped  from  Tayeh  in  barges,  is- un- 
loaded by  grab  buckets  suspended  from  a  cantilever 
crane.  Because  of  the  great  variation  in  the  level  of 
the  Yangtse  River,  it  is  possible,  at  times,  to  unload 
with  the  barges  close  to  the  wharf;  again  they  must  be 
unloaded  from  a  point  as  much  as   130  ft.  out,  which 


the  Hanyehping  Co.  and  the  Hupeh  Government.  The 
Government  finally  opened  this  mine  in  1919  and  began 
marketing  the  ore.  Loading  equipment  and  shops  were 
built,  as  well  as  an  independent  railroad  to  the  Yangtse 
River. 

All  of  these  iron  ore  deposits  yield  a  high  grade 
hematite  with  a  ratio  of  ore  to  stripping  of  about  50 
per  cent.  It  is  reported  that  they  contain  about  35,- 
000,000  tons  of  ore.  An  average  analysis  of  the  ore 
will  approximate  the  following  percentages: 


Fe    

62 

SiO= 

6.5 

Ca    

0.20 

S 

0.38 

CaO   

0.40 

P 

0.068 

Moisture     

2.90 

MnO    

0.42 

Coal   and   coke   are   obtained   from   the   Pinghsiang 

collieries  and  coke  ovens,  at  Anyuan  in  Kiangsi  Province, 


Oie  for  the  Ta\eh 
■\\  orks  I«  Obtained 
from  the  Ta>eh  De 
posits,  19  Miles  \wa\ 
It  IS  -in  open  p  t  work 
ms  ^el^  rich  in  ore 
(Eel   w) 


^ 


*^ 


'•ftil^'"- 


Ore  from  the  Working 

^,  <f 

Face     Is     Carried      in 

v-^-- 

Baskets    to    the    Uline 

"*. 

Cars    for    Transfer    to 

the    Railroad 

(Above) 

requires  the  use  of  a  special  crane  with  extra  long 
cantilevers. 

Iron  ore  is  obtained  from  the  Tayeh  deposits  in 
Hupeh  Province,  southeast  of  Hankow.  These  deposits 
include  several  mines  known  as  Tiehtaowan,  Tiehman- 
kan,  Shamantze  and  Tsinshan.  From  the  present 
knowledge  of  these  deposits  the  ore  is  confined  to  the 
tops  of  a  range  of  hills,  from  which  it  is  blasted.  loaded 
into  cars  by  hand  and  pushed  to  a  double  inclined  plane. 
There  are  a  number  of  such  inclines  which  take  the 
ore  cars  to  a  common  level,  leading  to  a  crushing  and 
sizing  unit,  and  thence  to  a  stocking  trestle.  The 
trestle  is  built  over  a  tunnel  so  that  ore  can  be  drawn 
through  gates  into  standard  gage  hopper  cars.  The 
ore  cars  are  hauled  a  distance  of  18  miles  to  the 
Yangtse  River  and  an  additional  mile  to  the  newly 
constructed  Tayeh  furnaces.  This  railroad  is  owned 
by  the  Hanyehping  Co.  The  ore  is  unloaded  by  hand 
to  a  storage  pile  along  the  river  and  to  barges  for 
towing  to  the  Hanyang  works,  or  into  steamships  for 
delivery  to  Japan.  The  water  haul  to  the  Hanyang 
works  is  about  90  miles. 

Adjacent  to  these  ore  deposits  is  the  Ksiangpishan 
deposit,  or  generally  known  as  Elephant  Nose  Moun- 
tain, whose  ownership  has  long  been  disputed  between 


south  of  Hankow.  The  distance  to  the  Hanyang  works 
is  about  315  miles.  The  normal  means  of  transporta- 
tion is  by  railroad  to  Chuchow,  a  distance  of  60  miles, 
and  thence  by  boat  on  the  Hsiang  River,  Tungting  Lake 
and  the  Yangtse  River.  In  stages  of  low  water  an 
additional  32-mile  rail  haul  is  made  from  Chuchow  to 
Changsha.  With  the  completion  of  the  Canton-Hankow 
railroad,  between  Changsha  and  Wuchang,  there  will 
be  an  all-rail  connection  between  the  mines  and  Wu- 
chang, but  it  is  doubtful  whether,  with  the  cost  of  rail 
transportation,  the  company  will  be  able  to  compete 
with  the  combination  rail  and  water  route,  with  no 
direct  connection  between  Wuchang  and  the  works. 
The  all-rail  distance  to  Wuchang  will  be  378  miles. 

The  Pinghsiang  mines  are  on  the  northern  edge  of 
the  coal  deposits  which  underlie  a  large  part  of  the 
southwestern  portion  of  Kiangsi  and  Hunan  Provinces. 
The  coal  outcrop  appears  along  the  Ping  River  and 
extends  in  an  easterly  direction  to  Linkiang.  The  mines 
comprise  an  area  of  5.2  square  miles  and  were  esti- 
mated by  German  engineers,  before  the  war,  to  con- 
tain 500,000,000  tons  of  coal.  There  are  two  sections 
of  these  mines,  the  "adit,"  in  which  the  coal  is  reached 
by  tunnels,  and  the  "shaft,"  which  contains  the  shafts. 

The    coal    is    semi-anthracite,    and    is    suitable    for 
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The  Seven  Blast  Fiiniace  Plants  in  China  Located 

'YHREE  plants  centered  around  Hankow,  in  the  Hanyang  are  obsolete  and  may  never  again  be 

'  South,  draw  their  ore,  coal  and  limestone  from  operated.     The  active  furnaces  are  as  follows: 

neighboring    sources.      Two   plants    in    Southern  Hanyang    two  of  250  tons 

Manchuria  and   one   in  Korea  obtain   their  raw  ^!^!^'.::::::::::::::Z,  of  400  tons 

materials  from  those  regions.     The  new  Lungyen  Penhsihu    two  of  150  tons 

plant,  near  Peking,  levies  on  ore  and  coal  not  far  Anshanchan    two  of  200  tons 

away,  and  other  sources  are  being  opened  up.  Kengho    . .  . . . .  .  .  . . . .  .  .two  of  ^  tons 

Altogether,   these   seven  plants   contain  four-  Total  daily  capacity 2,550  tons 

teen  blast  furnaces,  ranging  from  100  to  400  tons  At  90  per  cent  of  full  operation,  this  would 

capacity  per  day,  but  the  two  100-ton  furnaces  at  mean  840,000  tons  per  year. 
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coking.  The  coal  measures  incline  from  15  to  20  deg., 
and  the  thickness  varies  from  8  in.  to  35  ft.,  with 
many  faults.  Mining  is  confined  to  a  seam  which 
averages  16  ft.  thick.  The  coal  carries  little  sulphur 
and  phosphorus,  but  the  ash  will  vary  from  20  to  35 
per  cent. 

For  coking,  both  native  and  foreign  ovens  are  used. 
There  are  two  batteries  of  German  designed  rectangular 
ovens  aggregating  256  ovens,  one  on  each  side  of  a  coal 
washery.  No  by-products  are  recovered.  The  average 
coke  analysis  by  percentages  follows: 

Moisture  5  to  10  Ash  11.50  to  15.45 

Volatile  matter 1  Sulphur   0.50 

Fixed  carbon .  82.50  to  62.99      Phosphorus 0.06 

Tayeh  Iron  and  Steel  Works 

This  plant  is  located  on  the  Yangtse  River,  in 
Hupeh  Province,  and  90  miles  southeast  of  Hankow. 
It  contains  two  modern  blast  furnaces,  each  with  a 
rated  capacity  of  400  tons  of  pig  iron  per  day.  Con- 
struction  work   was   started  at   the   beginning   of   the 


in  the  usual  location  and  twelve  auxiliary  tuyeres 
directly  below  the  mantle  ring.  There  is  also  an  aux- 
iliary iron  notch.  The  furnace  bosh  is  cooled  with 
bronze  cooling  plates. 

The  top  platform  is  carried  on  a  square  4-colunin 
steel  structure  extending  from  the  ground  level.  There 
is  a  bridge  connection  between  the  two  furnaces  so 
that,  in  case  of  failure  of  one  of  the  hoists,  the  charging 
hopper  can  be  carried  up  the  other  skipway  and  trans- 
ferred across  this  bridge.  The  furnaces  have  Kneeland 
tops  and  Otis  electrically  operated  skip  hoists.  There 
is  a  single  concrete  steel  trestle  built  over  a  tunnel, 
with  gates  through  which  the  materials  are  charged 
into  the  Kneeland  charging  buckets. 

Each  furnace  has  three  22-ft.  diameter  by  100-ft. 
high  3-pass,  hot  blast  stoves.  The  gas  travels  from 
the  top  of  the  furnace  through  a  pair  of  downcomers, 
two  dust  catchers,  a  pair  of  tower  washers,  a  pair  of 
scrubbers  and  finally  to  the  stoves  and  boilers. 

The  power  house  contains  three  Fraser-Chalmers 
blowers    with     Worthington    surface     condenser,    two 


Seven   Miles  East  of  Hankow,  on  the  Yangtse   River,  Lies  tlie  100-Ton  Furnace  of  tlie  Yangtse  Engineering  Woriis. 

The  hoist  house  and   counterweight  tower  appear   at  left  of  the   sl^ip  hoist,   with   cast  house  in   right  foreground. 

There  are  four  hot  blast  stoves 


war  and  the  plant  has  only  recently  been  completed. 

The  furnace  site  was  originally  at  averag*  high 
water  level  and  has  been  filled  an  average  of  11  ft., 
which  is  the  highest  known  river  level.  The  plant 
level  is  59  ft.  above  the  low  water  level,  which  indi- 
cates a  possible  variation  of  48  ft.  between  the  low 
and  high  levels.  All  of  the  filling  material  was  ob- 
tained from  surrounding  hills,  some  of  which  had  to  be 
removed  to  make  room  for  the  plant  and  the  town. 

The  two  blast  furnaces  are  located  131  ft.  apart, 
with  cast  houses  and  slag  granulating  pit  in  the  inter- 
vening space.  The  principal  dimensions  are:  hearth, 
15  ft.  6  in.  diameter  by  9  ft.  10  in.  deep;  bosh,  22  ft. 
diameter  by  13  ft.  1%  in.  high,  and  height  of  shaft, 
90  ft.  There  is  a  straight  6-ft.  section  of  shaft  at  the 
mantel,  which  tapers  to  the  throat  at  %  in.  per  foot. 
The  brickwork  in  the  hearth  wall  is  45  in.  thick,  whiU' 
in  the  bosh  wall  it  is  27  in.  thick. 

The  hearth  jacket  is  of  steel  plate,  surrounded  on 
the  inside  by  a  ring  of  cast  iron  cooling  plates  which 
are  lipped  over  the  steel  jacket.  The  tuyere  jacket  is 
of  cast  metal,  and  the  bosh  is  supported  with  a  series  of 
bands.  The  steel  plate  shell  and  mantle  ring  are  car- 
ried on  six  cast  iron  columns.    There  are  twelve  tuyeres 


Fraser-Chalmers  Rateau  turbines  connected  to  Vickers 
1500-kw.,  5000-volt  generator,  switchboard,  etc.  There 
are  five  1000-hp.  units  of  Babcock  &  Wilcox  watertube 
boilers  arranged  to  burn  gas  or  coal  and  connected  to 
a  single  concrete  stack. 

Water  supply  will  be  furnished  by  pumps  located 
in  a  pump  house  with  wheels  to  permit  its  being  raised 
and  lowered  on  the  sloping  river  bank,  to  suit  the 
varying  levels  of  the  Yangtse  River.  The  water  supply 
line  is  laid  up  the  bank  and  contains  several  fittings 
with  angle  branches  for  connecting  the  pumps.  The 
pipe  line  delivers  water  into  a  gravity  water  tunnel 
which  leads  to  a  settling,  spraying  and  storage  reser- 
voir, from  which  it  is.  pumped  to  a  steel  water  tower. 

The  metal  will  be  cast  into  60-ton  Pollock  iron 
ladles  and  transported  to  a  covered  pig  casting  building, 
where  it  is  poured  into  chilled  pig  beds.  This  building 
is  served  by  a  10-ton  crane  and  at  each  end  there  is  an 
extension  of  the  runway  for  storing  pig  iron. 

The  steel  work  for  the  blast  furnace  proper,  con- 
sisting of  hearth  jacket,  furnace  shell,  platforms,  skip 
bridges,  top  and  bottom  rings  for  the  stoves  and  the 
dome  and  cone  bottoms  for  the  dust  catchers  were  fur- 
nished by  Riter-Conley  Co.,  Pittsburgh.     The  balance 
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of  the  plate  work  was  fabricated  by  the  Yangtse  Engi- 
neering Works  from  plate  rolled  at  the  Hanyang  works. 
The  castings  were  furnished  jointly  by  the  Yangtse  en- 
gineering works  and  the  shops  at  the  Pinghsiang  col- 
lieries. 

Outside  the  works  gate  is  a  hospital  and  a  building 
containing-  the  police  and  fire  departments  and  the  town. 
The  houses  for  the  staff  are  two-story  dwellings.  They 
are  built  single,  double  and  in  blocks  of  varying  design. 
There  is  a  club  house  containing  reception,  reading, 
billiard  and  dining  rooms  and  sleeping  rooms  for  guests. 
The  quarters  for  laborers  are  built  in  blocks.    The  town 


plot  is  well  laid  out  and  has  all  of  the  western  modern 
improvements,  including  streets,  lighting,  sewage,  water 
supply  and  fire  protection. 

Iron  ore  is  obtained  from  the  Tayeh  deposits,  which 
supply  the  Hanyang  works  also.  The  railroad  haul 
is  about  19  miles.  Limestone  is  obtained  from  adjacent 
hills. 

Coal  and  washed  coal  for  coking  are  delivered  by  boat 
from  the  Pinghsiang  collieries.  The  additional  water 
haul  of  90  miles  makes  the  total  distsince  from  the 
mines  405  miles.  The  coal  is  unloaded  by  bucket  and 
delivered  over  an  overhead  cableway  to  a  large  concrete 


Furnaces   of   German   Design,    as    Well   as    Two    Obsolete    Furnaces    of  "100    Tons 
Which   Have  not  Been   Operated   for   Some  Years 
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storage  pocket,  located  directly  back  of  the  boiler  house. 
This  pocket  contains  a  series  of  hoppers  which  are  ele- 
vated so  as  to  discharge  the  coal  into  cars  for  shipment 
to  beehive  ovens,  located  back  of  the  blast  furnace. 
Coke  is  carried  to  the  furnace  skips  in  buckets  ready 
for  hoisting  and  charging. 

Yangtse  Engineering  Works 

This  concern  operates  foundry,  machine  and  struc- 
tural shops  near  Hankow.  During  the  war  it  was  found 
difficult  to  obtain  a  source  of  pig  iron  at  a  reasonable 
price,  so  a  100-ton  capacity  blast  furnace  was  built  to 
insure  a  supply  of  iron.  The  plant  is  located  on  the 
Yangtse  Kiver  about  7  miles  east  of  Hankow  and,  like 
the  Hanyang  works,  has  no  direct  connection  with  a 
railroad.  This  furnace  enterprise  was  based  upon  pur- 
chasing raw  materials  in  the  open  market. 

■  The  furnace  is  of  modern  construction  and  has  steel 
plate  hearth  and  bosh  jackets  and  shell,  supported  on 
six  cast  iron  columns.  The  furnace  top  is  of  the  double 
bell  type.  It  is  filled  with  a  single  skip  bucket  which 
travels  on  an  inclined  skipway.  The  dimensions  of  the 
furnace  are:  hearth,  8  ft.  5  in.  diameter  by  6  ft.  3  in. 
high;  bosh,  13  ft.  3  in.  diameter  by  10  ft.  5  in.  high; 
throat,  7  ft.  9  in.  diameter,  and  shaft,  65  ft.  high. 
There  are  four  hot  blast  stoves,  14  ft.  diameter  by  70  ft 
high.  The  designs  for  the  furnace  were  furnished  by 
Perin  &  Marshall,  engineers,  New  Y'ork. 

Material  Fabricated  in  the  Works 

All  of  the  materials  were  made  in  the  Yangtse  shops 
with  the  exception  of  the  steel  plate,  bricks,  boiler  tubes 
and  engines.  The  company  built  four  watertube  boilers, 
which  are  arranged  to  burn  blast  furnace  gas  and  coal. 
Because  of  the  war  it  was  impossible  to  secure  suitable 
blowing  engines  and  three  old  rolling  mill  engines  were 
shipped  from  the  United  States  and  England.  Allis- 
Chalmers  Co.  furnished  drawngs  for  the  air  ends 
and  a  few  sample  air  valves.  From  these  three  blowing 
engines  were  built.  One  of  the  engines  was  connected 
through  sheaves  and  rope  drive  to  an  electric  generator 
and  is  arranged  so  that  when  used  for  this  purpose  the 
air  end  can  be  disconnected.  The  air  ends  connect  with 
an  underground  air  duct  and  a  pair  of  vertical  tubular 
water  coolers  for  cooling  the  air  and  removing  its 
moisture. 

There  are  no  mechanical  means  for  handling  and 
stocking  the  ore,  coke  and  limestone,  nor  are  there  any 
arrangements  for  filling  the  skip  bucket  other  than  the 
usual  hand  buggies. 

Iron  ore  is  obtained  from  a  number  of  sources,  in- 
cluding the  Hupeh  Government  mine  at  Tayeh.  Coal 
and  coke  come  from  the  Luhokou  Coal  &  Coke  Co., 
whose  mines  and  native  coke  ovens  are  located  in  Honan 
Province,  13  miles  from  Fenglochen,  on  the  Peking- 
Hankow  Railroad.  Fenglochen  is  about  448  miles  north 
of  Hankow. 

This  mine  is  operated  with  a  single  shaft  extending 
230  ft.  to  a  12-ft.  seam  of  coal  which  contains  about 
0.35  per  cent  of  sulphur  and  0.045  per  cent  of  phos- 
phorus. Here  coke  is  made  in  native  ovens  which  are 
from  12  ft.  to  18  ft.  diameter  and  about  8  ft.  deep,  with 
walls  projecting  about  2  ft.  above  the  ground.  In  the 
center  is  a  fire  hole  leading  to  an  air  flue  which  leads 
to  the  outside  surroundings  and  around  the  top  of  the 
projecting  wall  are  draft  holes.  The  coal  fines  are 
spread  in  the  ovens  and  tamped  in  layers  and  the  top 
covered  with  a  coating  of  clay.  The  ovens  are  lighted 
at  the  bottom  fire  hole  and  the  coking  turnover  is  done 
in  an  18-day  cycle,  with  a  recovery  of  one  ton  of  coke 
from  1.8  tons  of  coal.  The  coke  will  average  about  20 
per  cent  ash.  Coal  and  coke  for  the  new  furnace  of  the 
Lungyen  mining  administration  will  also  be  shipped 
from  the  Luhokou  mines. 

Manchurian  District 

In  this  district  are  located  the  furnaces  of  the 
Penhsihu  Coal  &  Iron  Co.  and  the  Anshan  Steel  Works. 
Penhsihu  is  a  joint  Japanese  and  Chinese  enterprise 
under  the  management  of  Okura  &  Co.,  while  Anshan 


is    one    of   the    many    industrial    developments   of   the 
South  Manchurian  Railroad. 

Penhsihu  Coal  &  Iron  Co. 

This  plant  consists  of  two  blast  furnaces,  each  with 
a  rated  capacity  of  150  tons  of  pig  iron  per  day.  The 
furnaces  are  at  Penhsihu,  about  45  miles  southeast  of 
Mukden,  on  the  main  line  of  the  South  Manchurian 
Railroad.  One  furnace  was  completed  in  1914  and  the 
second  in  1918.  The  company  operates  a  briquetting 
plant  in  connection  with  the  blast  furnace  and  a  con- 
centrating plant  at  Nanfen. 

Manchuria  contains  large  deposits  of  minerals,  par- 
ticularly magnetic  iron  ore,  having  an  iron  content 
averaging  35  per  cent  coal,  etc.,  which  lie  around  Penh- 
sihu as  a  center.  The  ore  for  this  furnace  plant  comes 
from  Miaoerkow,  24  miles  distant,  and  coal  comes  from 
mines  at  Penhsihu.     Coking  is  done  in  beehive  ovens. 

This  furnace  plant  and  minerals  were  fully  de- 
scribed in  the  Feb.  7,  1918,  issue  of  The  Iron  Aoe, 
page  386. 

Anshan  Steel  Works 

This  plant  is  located  at  Anshan,  on  a  branch  line  of 
the  South  Manchurian  Railroad  which  extends  from 
Mukden  to  Port  Arthur.  There  are  two  200-ton  capacity 
blast  furnaces  built  in  1919  and  1920  and  four  batteries 
of  Koppers  by-product  coke  ovens. 

Iron  ore  comes  from  mines  at  Anshan  and  coal  from 
Fushun,  about  22  miles  southeast  of  Mukden.  The 
Fushun  coal  mines  are  reported  to  contain  1,200,000,000 
tons  of  bituminous  coal,  with  seams  varying  in  thick- 
ness from  78  ft.  to  480  ft.  Mining  is  carried  on  in 
open  pit  mines,  with  steam  shovels,  as  well  as  in 
slope   mines. 

Korean  District 

At  Kenjyho,  on  a  branch  line  connecting  with  the 
South  Manchurian  Railroad  at  Hrijyo,  is  the  Kenjyho 
Works.  This  plant,  under  the  management  of  the  Mit- 
subishi Co.,  contains  two  blast  furnaces,  each  of  100 
tons  capacity  per  day,  and  a  battery  of  50  Wilnutte  by- 
product coke  ovens. 

Peking  District 

In  1918  the  Lungyen  Mining  Administration  was 
formed  to  develop  minerals  and  build  a  blast  furnace, 
with  the  Chinese  Government  holding  a  half  interest 
in  the  company.  A  site  for  the  furnace  was  selected 
at  Shiechinshan,  in  Chili  Province,  about  11  miles  from 
Peking  on  the  Peking-Mentowkow  Railroad  and  about 
100  miles  from  Tientsin.  The  blast  furnace  represents 
the  latest  practice  in  American  design,  and  is  intended 
to  be  the  first  unit  of  the  first  steel  plant  in  North 
China.     Perin  &  Marshall  are  the  consulting  engineers. 

Iron  ore,  oolitic  in  form  and  averaging  about  50  per 
cent  iron,  will  come  from  recently  discovered  iron  de- 
posits at  Hsuanhwa,  in  Chili  Province.  The  ore  will  be 
transported  south,  a  distance  of  110  miles,  to  the 
furnace  over  the  Peking-Suiyuan  railroad  to  Peking, 
and  thence  to  the  plant  over  the  Peking-Mentowkow. 
Coal  and  coke  will  be  secured  from  the  Luhokou  Coal 
&  Coke  Co.'s  mines  in  Honan  Province,  and  will  be 
shipped  from  Fenglochen,  north  over  the  Peking-Han- 
kow railroad,  a  distance  of  306  miles.  Limestone  will 
come  from  newly  opened  mines  8  miles  from  the  plant 
and  \vill  be  shipped  over  the  Peking-Mentowkow  rail- 
road. 

There  exist  large  undeveloped  deposits  of  coal  at 
Tatung,  in  Shensi  Province,  along  the  Peking-Suiyuan 
railroad,  and  which  may  be  a  source  of  future  coal 
supply  for  this  plant.  By  the  use  of  Tatung  coal,  the 
delivery  will  be  confined  to  a  single  railroad  and  the 
haul  reduced  from  306  miles  to  230  miles. 

(7*0  be  continued) 


A  cast  steel  frog,  made  of  titanium  treated  steel, 
has  been  put  on  the  market  by  L.  A.  Green,  1113  First 
National  Bank  Building,  Pittsburgh.  It  is  marketed 
under  the  name  "Durabil  Frog."  Several  advantages 
are  claimed  for  its  use. 


X-Ray  Examination  of  Irregular  Metals'" 

New    Method,     llsiiiji    Methyl    Iodide    as    an     Alisorher, 

I)es<rih(Ml  as  l{apid.  Inexpensive  and  Applicahle 

(lonimereially 


BY   DR.   ANCEL  ST.   JOHN 


HITHERTO  -Y-ray  examination  has  been  re- 
st rii'ted  to  objects  of  nearly  uniform  thicltness 
and  regular  outline;  the  inspection  of  such 
articles  as  those  shown  in  Fig.  1  has  been  inconvenient 
and  unsatisfactory.  This  group  is  made  up  of  5/16-in. 
hexagonal-head  machine  bolts,  a  piece  of  iron  pipe,  a 
brass  lens-holder  from  an  optical  bench,  a  %-in.  hex- 
agonal head  machine  bolt,  two  %-in.  rough  sections  of 
1-in.  bar  stock,  a  brass  thumbscrew,  a   piece  of   Vi  by 


Radiographed 


magnitude.  If  the  absorptive  power  of  the  surround- 
ing medium  is  less  than  that  of  the  specimen,  its  trans- 
parency will  be  greater  and  more  X-rays  will  pass 
through  it  than  through  the  specimen,  which  will  thus 
appear  as  a  darker  area,  as  shown  in  Fig.  3.  But  if 
the  absorbing  power  of  the  medium  is  greater  than  that 
of  the  specimen,  less  Af-rays  will  pass  through  it  than 
through  the  specimen,  which  will  then  appear  as  a 
lighter  area,  as  in  Fig.  4.  Here  the  absorber  used  for 
Fig.  3  has  been  replaced  by  a  more 
opaque  medium  with  a  transparency 
less  than  iron  or  cobalt  but  greater 
than  brass.  In  general,  it  is  preferable 
to  have  the  medium  less  absorbent  than 
the  specimen,  as  the  time  required  for 
a  satisfactory  exposure  increases  rap- 
idly with  the  absorption.  There  are 
cases  where  the  more  absorbent  me- 
dium is  useful;  for  instance,  it  is  thus 
possible  to  distinguish  indentations  on 
the  surface  from  cavities  in  the  inte- 
rior; the  former,  being  filled  with  ab- 
sorber, would  be  darker,  while  the  lat- 
ter, being  empty,  would  be  lighter. 

Liquids  as  Absorbers 
Before  investigating  the  suitability 
of  various  materials  as  absorbers  for 
use  with  tool  metals  a  series  of  bars  of 
tool  stock  was  examined  and  a  few  con- 
taining interesting  defects  were  select- 
ed as  test  specimens.    Many  absorbents 


i/i-in.  brass  bar,  five  pieces  of  cobalt, 
and  half  of  a  %-in.  cold-headed  machine 
bolt  which  has  been  cut  in  two  length- 
wise. 

The  transparency  to  X-rays  of  all 
parts  of  the  region  exposed  at  one  time 
must  be  of  the  same  order  of  magni 
tude,  otherwise  the  portions  of  the  flu 
orescent  screen  or  photographic  nega 
tive  corresponding  to  the  most  trans 
parent  parts  will  be  materially  over- 
illuminated  when  the  illumination  for 
the  least  transparent  parts  is  correct; 
essential  details  will  consequently  be 
obscured.  This  is  shown  in  Fig.  2, 
which  is  a  i-adiograph  of  the  group  of 
objects  of  Fig.  1  exposed  so  as  to  bring 
out  the  defect  in  the  head  of  the  %-in. 


Fig. 


bolt  and  some  cracks  in  the  cobalt. 

To  overcome  this  difficulty,  the  au- 
thor has  developed  a  method  of  mount- 
ing specimens  that  makes  possible  the  examination  of 
such  objects.  Fig.  3  is  a  radiograph  of  the  same  group 
of  objects  by  the  new  technique,  exposed  so  as  to  bring 
out  the  defects  refeiTed  to.  Not  only  are  the  outlines 
of  the  objects  clearly  defined  but  many  structural  de- 
tails, not  apparent  in  Fig.  2,  are  easily  discerned. 
The  method  is  simple,  rapid,  and  inexpensive  and  can 
readily  be  used  on  a  commercial  scale. 

In  this  method,  the  specimens  are  surrounded  with 
a  medium  of  slightly  different  transparency  to  A'-rays 
in  a  container  with  opaque  walls  and  parallel  transpar- 
ency of  the  entire  field  is  made  of  the  same  order  of 

•Abstract  of  a  paper  to  be  presented  at  the  Canadian 
meeting  of  the  American  Institute  of  Mining  and  Metallurgi- 
cal Engineers  in  Montreal.  Aug.  30.  The  author  is  with  the 
Research  Laboratories  of  the  Union  Carbide  &  Carbon  Co.. 
Long  Island  City.  N.  T. 


were  then  studied.  Granular  substances  give  much  the 
same  appearance  as  spongy  structures  in  the  specimen 
and  are  useless.  Fine  powders  are  better  but  it  is  next 
to  impossible  to  pack  them  uniformly  when  dry;  when 
mixed  with  water,  oil  or  grease  to  form  a  paste,  they 
tend  to  occlude  air,  forming  cavities  indistinguishable 
from  blowholes  in  the  specimen.  The  best  substance  is 
a  liquid. 

The  choice  of  liquids  is  restricted  to  compounds  of 
high  density,  containing  a  constituent  of  high  atomic 
weight  so  that  the  A'-ray  ab.sorption  may  be  high. 
Convenience  demands  that  the  liquid  should  not  react 
appreciably  with  the  materials  to  be  examined,  should 
mix  in  all  proportions  with  a  common  liquid,  and  should 
be  non-volatile.  Of  the  numerous  liquids  te.sted, 
methylene  iodide,  CH,L.,  has  proved  most  satisfactory. 
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Its  density  is  3.34  gm.  per  cu.  cm.;  its  principal  con- 
stituent, iod:ne,  has  a  very  high  A'-ray  absorption,  so 
that  it  can  be  used  with  alloys  containing  25  per  cent 
of  tungsten;  it  mixes  in  all  proportions  with  benzine, 
so  that  dilutions  suitable  for  use  with  less  absorbent 
alloys  can  be  made;  it  is  less  volatile  than  water;  and 
it  reacts  but  slightly  with  most  metals.  Its  objection- 
able features  are  a  characteristic  and  persistent  odor, 
a  tendency  to  react  wth  aluminum,  and  a  rather  high 
price.  The  actual  cost  in  service,  however,  can  be 
kept  low  by  rinsing  specimens  and  containers  in  ben- 
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be  detected.  The  outlines  of  bar  D  are  distinguished 
with  difficulty  on  account  of  the  great  similarity  in 
transparency  of  this  bar  and  the  medium ;  this  suggests 
the  possibility  of  supporting  small  objects  in  frames  of 
sheet  metal,  say  copper,  and  diluting  the  liquid  until  its 
absorption  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  frames.  These 
would  then  not  be  visible  in  a  radiograph. 

This  figure  also  exhibits  the  three  types  of  cavities 
observed  during  the  investigation.  The  spots  in  E, 
the  rounded  portion  of  the  large  spot  near  the  right- 
hand  end  of  D,  and  the  rounded  part  of  the  principal 
spot  in  C  are  blowholes.  The  jagged 
spots  in  D,  the  transverse  spots  in  F, 
and  the  distinctly  transverse  spots  in 
D  are  shrinkage  cavities.  The  cloudy 
area  near  the  left-hand  end  of  F,  the 
thread-like  patches  in  C,  and  the  faint 
patches  in  B  are  spongy  structures  like 
that  in  Fig.  6.  None  of  these  speci- 
mens had  slag  inclusions.  Distorted 
remnants  of  these  are,  however,  ob- 
servable in  Figs.  3  and  4.  The  straight 
filaments  through  the  heads  and  even 
through  the  entire  length  of  several  of 
the  5/16-in.  bolts  are  due  to  slag  that 
has  been  drawn  out  during  the  rolling. 
The  fact  that  these  are  not  further  dis- 
torted in  the  bolt  heads  shows  that 
these  bolts  were  cut  from  hexagonal 
bars  and  not  cold-headed.  In  the  lat- 
ter case,  they  would  have  been  spread 
out  transversely,  like  the  flaw  in  the 
fragment  of  the  Vk-m.  bolt,  which  is 
known  to  have  been  cold-headed.     The 


zine   after   exposure,    sa\mg   the    iin'; 

ings,  and  using  them  to  jeplace  benzme 

lost  by  evaporation  from  the  dilute  so 

lutions.     In  this  way  one  lot  has  been 

used    day    after    day    for    neailv    six 

months  with  a  wastage  of  about  10  per 

cent.     The  reaction  with  aluminum  i^;  a 

decomposition  accompanied  by  the  e\o- 

lution    of    heat    and    the    hbeiation    of 

iodine  vapor.     It  occurs  suddenU    after 

the  metal  and  liquid  have  been  in  con 

tact  for  some   time  and   is   appaienth 

encouraged   by    the    presence    of   othei 

metals  in  contact  with   the   aluminum, 

by  heating,  and  possibly  by  exposure  to 
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specimens    and    vessels    at    once    aftei 

making  an  exposure. 

When  the  methylene  iodide  was  fiist 

used,  the  specimens  weie  immeised  in 

the    liquid    contained    in    an   aluminum 
pan.     After    an    experience    with    the  fir.    4— Radin 

reaction  mentioned,  a  container  with 
lead  walls  and  celluloid  faces  fastened 
together  with  celluloid  cement  was  devised;  this  is 
shown  in  Fig.  5.  These  containers  are  easily  made  to 
suit  any  thickness  of  material  and  can  be  adapted  for 
use  with  the  faces  horizontal,  vertical,  or  at  an  inter- 
mediate angle,  say  4.5  deg. 

Smallest  Cavities  Which  Can  Be  Found 
To  gain  some  idea  of  the  size  of  the  smallest  cavity 
that  could  be  detected  with  certainty,  a  penetration 
meter  was  made;  this  consists  of  a  set  of  aluminum 
strips  0.008  in.  thick  fastened  together  with  the  ends 
offset  to  form  a  series  of  shallow  steps.  In  Fig.  6, 
A  shows  the  penetration  meter  on  a  bar  1  in.  wide  and 
3/16  in.  thick,  containing  no  tungsten;  B  a  7/32-in. 
round  rod  of  the  same  stock;  C  a  7/32-in.  round  rod 
containing  6  per  cent  tungsten;  D  a  %-in.  square  bar 
containing  3  per  cent  tungsten;  E  a  5'16-in.  square 
bar  containing  16  per  cent  tungsten;  and  F  a  5/16-in. 
round  rod  containing  5  per  cent  tungsten,  all  immersed 
in  %  in.  of  a  70-per  cent  solution  of  methylene  iodide 
in  benzine.  A  single  step  of  the  meter  makes  a  dis- 
tinct difference  in  the  density  of  the  radiograph;  and 
as  differences  of  the  same  character  are  observable 
in  B  it  is  evident  that  cavities  only  0.008  in.  thick  can 


rest  of  the  slag  filament  is  probably  in  the  other  half 
of  the  bolt. 

Variety  of  Objects  Examined 

To  show  the  variety  of  objects  examined  in  this 
way,  a  few  examples  have  been  selected  at  random. 
Fig.  7  shows  a  set  of  races  for  ball  bearings;  Fig.  8 
.shows  98  forged  balls  for  use  with  such  bearings,  90 
of  which  have  no  detectable  flaw,  the  remaining  8  being 
faulty.  Fig.  9  shows  two  plug  gages  of  tool  metal  con- 
taining considerable  tungsten  cast  upon  steel  cores; 
one  of  these  has  no  detectable  flaw,  the  other  has 
marked  defects  within  0.02  in.  of  the  surface.  These 
radiographs  were  all  made  on  the  rough  forgings  be- 
fore any  machine  work  was  done.  The  faulty  balls 
and  the  defective  plug  gage  were,  of  course,  rejected. 
Without  inspection,  the  defect  in  the  gage  would  have 
been  encountered  after  considerable  expensive  machin- 
ing had  been  done,  that  is,  in  the  course  of  manufac- 
ture. The  flaws  in  the  balls  would  probably  have  es- 
caped attention  until  they  failed  in  service. 

These  two  examples  illustrate  two  cases  in  which 
routine  A'-ray  inspection  may  be  justified.  In  the  first, 
it  is  a  question  of  dollars  and  cents.     If  the  manufac- 
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successfully  and  by  the  difficulties  encountered  in 
mounting  specimens  of  varying  thickness  or  irregular 
shape.  But  Lester  shows  that  steel  3  in.  thick  can 
be  radiographed  in  %  hr.  with  apparatus  now  on  the 
market.  When  the  demand  justifies  the  expense,  the 
makers  of  tubes  and  generating  plants  will  undoubt- 
edly develop  apparatus  extending  this  limit  consider- 
ably. The  present  paper  has  shown  that  good  radio- 
graphs of  objects  of  any  external  form  can  be  secured 
with  the  new  procedure  and  that  the  procedure  itself 
is  simple.  The  limitations  hitherto  imposed  by  shape 
have  thus  been  removed.     It  is  therefore   permissible 
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turing  procedure  cannot  be  developed  so  as  to  elim- 
inate obnoxious  defects,  and  if  the  cost  of  machining 
before  the  eventual  rejection  is  large  compared  with 
the  cost  of  AT-ray  examination,  inspection  before  ma- 
chining would  be  profitable.  In  the  second  case  it  may 
be  a  question  of  reputation,  or  even  a  question  of 
human  safety;  in  the  latter  case  the  cost  should  not 
figure.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  routine  inspection  should 
not  be  very  expensive. 

Value  of  the  New  Method 

The  value  of  radiographic  examination  in  the  devel- 
opment of  new  products  and  new  processes  cannot  be 
too  greatly  stressed.  A  single  radiograph  gives  more 
information  as  to  the  character  and  extent  of  cavities 
and  inclusions  than  a  great  number,  one  is  tempted 
to  say  than  any  number,  of  sectionings  and  does  so 
without  damaging  the  specimen.  It  is  thus  possible 
to  submit  a  specimen  containing  known  defects  to 
various  mechanical  tests  and  to  correlate  the  results 
to  the  internal  structure  disclosed  by  the  radiograph, 
or  to  section  it  at  the  places  most  favorable  for  direct 
examination  of  the  defects.  This  use  of  Z-rays  ha3 
been  discussed  by  Lester.* 

For  a  long  time  the  use  of  X-ray  examination  in 
the  metallurgical  industry  has  been  limited  by  the 
comparatively  thin  specimens  that  could  be  penetrated 

of   Steel    Castings,"    Chem.   Si   Met. 


to  say  that  any  object  that  can  be  penetrated  suffi- 
ciently by  the  X-rays  can  now  be  radiographed  suc- 
cessfully. 


g.   7 — Ball-Bcaring  Race 


New  Testing  Methods  for  Castings — IF 

Discussion  of  Elastic  Limit,  Modulus  of  Elasticity,  Sound 
Tests,  Compression  Tests  and  the  Bar  Test- 
Comparisons  With  Brinell  Hardness 


DURING  the  war,  Mr.  Portevin  had  occasion  to 
test  a  good  many  defective  shells  made  of  semi- 
steel.  His  opinion  on  the  value  of  artillery 
methods  was  given  previously.  In  consequence,  he 
tried  to  find  better  and  speedier  methods  for  deter- 
mining the  value  of  castings.  Although  his  observa- 
tions refer  only  to  semi-steel,  they  can  be  used  also 
in  foundries,  because  many  defective  shells  were  no 
better  than  ordinary  castings  with  a  low  percentage  of 
phosphorus.  His  methods  should,  however,  be  verified 
as  regards  higher  phosphorus  castings,  before  any 
definite  conclusions  can  be  drawn  therefrom. 

Having  stated  that  test  bars  give  an  indication  of 
the  value  of  shells,  Mr.  Portevin  made  experiments  to 
find  the  relation  between  those  results  produced  by  the 
bar  under  ordinary  conditions  and  those  tension  and 
compression  tests  which  were  taken  with  all  the  possi- 
ble care  for  giving  precision  as  great  as  possible.  The 
compression  test  was  considered  important,  not  only 
because  castings  are  often  used  under  compression,  but 
because  one  of  the  most  important  points  for  shells  is 
that  the  base  should  resist  an  enormous  compression 
strain  at  the  moment  the  shell  is  fired.     The  majority 


It  should  be  understood  that  the  limit  of  propor- 
tionality employed  by  Mr.  Portevin,  instead  of  the 
elastic  limit,  figures  on  this  table  only  in  the  case 
where  a  straight  line  can  be  more  or  less  distinguished 
at  the  origin  of  the  curves.  It  can  be  noted  that,  when 
it  was  possible  to  indicate  a  limit  of  proportionality,  it 
is  generally  less  than  one-third  of  the  breaking  strain. 

Modulus  of  Elasticity. — These  curves  permit  deter- 
mining Young's  modulus  for  inclination  on  the  axis  of 
the  loads  of  the  rectilinear  part  of  the  curve  (when  it 
exists),  or  the  tangent  at  the  origin  of  this  curve  in 
the  other  cases.  It  can  at  once  be  seen  that,  contrary 
to  what  happens  for  steel,  the  modulus  varies  consider- 
ably. It  runs  from  4000  to  11,500  kg.  per  sq.  mm. 
(5,700,000  to  16,350,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.)  and  varies 
about  proportionately  to  the  breaking  load  Rt,  as  can 
be  seen  in  the  figures.  This  can  be  expressed  by  the 
empirical  formula: 

Mt  =  325  Rt  +  1,150. 
The   strongest   castings   are   those   which   have  the 
highest  modulus.     They  are  therefore  less  deformable 
and   a   good  deal   more  influenced  by  the   parasitical 
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Rt               Ejjt               Mt  Re               ffac            a           5             A         iV 

%%%%%%       Kg/mja2     Kg/mm2      Kg/nim2  Kg/mm2      Kg/mm2       %                    No.       Kg       i 

Fig.9 3.82      3.25      150      0.75      0.13      0.14           7.1              ....             2,900  36  6             22               9         0.17        105      

Curve.i,  Fig.  11 3.65      2.95      1.46      0  77      0.11      0.15          13.4               (3)              6,600  62  1             27             15  9      0.27        131        675       0 

CurveBFig.il    .              .3  67      2.9S      1.48      0.64      0.10      0.16          11.7              ....             6,300  64.1             30             17  5      0.27        143        725       0 

Curve  CN2,  Fig.  10 3.48      2.86      1.47      0  64      0  06      0.12          14  8              ....              6,100  65  5             32             18.7      0.34        149        740       0 

220SheUsweJled,  Fig,  12...    3  71      3.30      1.30      0.78      0.16      0.19          15.7                 7               7,100  61.1             32,5          24.4      0.44        143       

Curve  CNl.  Fig.  10 3.50      2.87       1.44      0  70      0  Oo      0  12           17  4               ...              7.90D  66  7              37              17.2      0.30         149        750        0 

220Bhell8weUe<i,  Fig.  13  ...     3.23      2,70       113       0  62      0  0!)      0.19          20  0                4  4              9,000  77  7              39              24.4      0  41         1S3       

Curve  C,  Fig.  11....                  2  97       2.65       127      0  66      0  07      0.22          21,4                (6)               9,300  100                  50              Ml       0.50        187        925        0 

Teat  bar,  Fig.  14 3.44      2.73       1.24      0,76      0  16      0.14          26  7                7,4             11,500  lOJ                  50              23,8      0,35        207       .... 

(1)  On  a  test  bar  16  mm.   (%   in.)   in  diameter  and   150  to  200  mm.   (6  to  8  in,)   in  lengtli  for  the  part  calibrated. 

(2)  On  a  cylinder  16  mm.   high   and   16  mm.   in  diameter. 

(3)  Bar  of   10   mm.    (0.4    in.)    load    3.000  kg.    (6,600    lb.),   hardness  test  for  I,';    seconds. 

(4)  On  a  test  bar  of  10  x  10  X  65  mm.    (0.4  x  0.4  X  2.56    in.),   distance    between   supports:    30    mm.    (1.2   in),    knife 
edge   width:    2    mm.    (0.08    in.) 


of  defective  shells  that  were  tested  had  exploded  on 
a  firing  test  which  was  systematically  made  on  some 
shells  taken  at  random  from  each  lot. 

Realizing  the  importance  of  the  ever-present  bends 
on  the  results  of  tension  tests,  Mr.  Portevin  took  special 
precautions  to  avoid  all  chances  of  error,  by  employ- 
ing the  long  and  tedious  but  sure  method  of  mirrors. 

Elastic  Limit. — He  found  it  difiicult  to  determine  a 
value  for  the  elastic  limit  of  castings.  The  curves 
obtained  in  observing  the  deformations  corresponding 
to  the  strains.  Figs.  9,  10  and  11,  show  no  straight 
path.  The  properties  of  the  metal,  therefore,  can  be 
determined  only  by  the  complete  curve.  Figs.  12,  13 
and  14  give  the  curves  for  some  specimens.  The  nine 
castings  experimented  with  gave  breaking  loads  at 
tensions  that  varied  between  7  and  27  kg.  per  sq.  mm. 
(10,000  and  38,400  lb.  per  sq.  in.).  Table  I  sums  up 
the  total  of  the  chemical  and  mechanical  characteristics 
of  these   castings. 

•Paper  presented  by  E.  Ronceray,  to  the  Institute  of 
liritleh  Foundrymen.  In  the  name  of  the  Technlca.1  Foundry- 
mf-n^B  ABSoclatlon.  Translated  by  E.  J.  Ijowry.  Hickman, 
■Williams  &  Cf>..  Pittsburgh.  The  first  section  appeared  in 
our  i.ssue  of  Aug.  16.  page  393. 


bends.     This  is  another  reason  for  forbidding  the  or- 
dinary bending  tests  for  castings. 

Soimd  Tests. — The  sound  test  was  tried  during  the 
war  by  a  special  commission,  as  a  means  to  investigate 
shells.     It  was  found  that: 

(a)  for  steel  shells  the  sonority  test  gives  a  useful 
indication,  on  the  basis  of  the  duration  of  the  sound; 

(b)  in  semi-steel  shells  the  volume  of  the  sound 
gives  an  idea  of  the  quality  of  the  metal;  for  a  like 
model  of  shells,  the  duller  the  sound,  the  poorer  the 
metal. 

Consequently  the  sound  test  was  retained,  to  give 
an  idea  of  the  quality  of  the  metal  in  semi-steel  shells 
and  not  for  steel  shells.  The  above  conclusions  rela- 
tive to  the  modulus  of  elasticity  explain  the  reason. 
It  is  known  that  the  volume  of  the  sound  resulting 
from  striking  a  solid  depends  on  the  speed  of  propa- 
gation of  the  sound  in  this  solid.  This  speed  increases 
as  the  square  root  of  the  modulus  of  elasticity.  Now, 
for  ordinary  carbon  steel  the  modulus  is  about  the 
same,  and  the  thermal  treatments  effect  variations  of 
only  about  10  per  cent,  while  for  semi-steel  they  vary 
from  1  to  3,  that  is  to  say,  100  per  cent  either  side  of 
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the  average  value.  It  is  easy  to  (hid  out  from  the 
sound  which  are  the  best  shells  in  a  lot.  This  remark 
may  be  of  considerabk'  interest  in  practice. 

Compression  Tests. — Castings  in  current  practice 
are,  as  much  as  possible,  employed  at  all  times  under 
compression.  The  start  of  the  "shot"  compresses  the 
rear  part  of  the  shells  so  that  the  deformation  by 
swelling,  at  this  moment,  can  become  extremely  serious. 
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Fig.   9 — Diagram  of  Tension  Test  of  Test  Bar  Coming 
from  a  Semi-Steel  Siiell  of  155   mm.    (6>4   in.)    Diam- 
eter.     Rupture  occurred  at  7.1  kg.  per  sq.  mm.   (10.100 
lb.  per  sq.  in.) 

In  fact,  this  is  the  only  important  deformation  to  con- 
sider when  ascertaining  the  analysis  of  a  metal  for 
firing.  Consequently,  it  seems  important  to  determine 
the  properties  of  the  metal  at  compression.  The  com- 
pression tests  call  only  for  simple  and  short  test  bars. 
Hence,  we  have  another  reason  for  doing  away  with 
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Fig.  10 — Diagram  of  Tension  Tests  of  Two  Test  Bars 
Coming  from  a  Semi-Steel  Shell  of  220  mm.  (8.66  in.) 
Diameter.  Rupture  of  CNl  occurred  at  under  5480 
kg.  (12,080  lb.),  representing  17.4  kg.  per  sq.  mm. 
(24,750  lb.  i)er  sq.  in.)  :  of  CN2  at  14. S  kg.  per  sq.  mm. 
(21,050  lb.  per  sq.   in.) 


the  tension  test  and  using  the  compression  test  in  its 
place. 

Mr.  Portevin  has  made  experiments  on  cylinders  of 
16  mm.  diameter  and  16  mm.  height  (%  x  %  in.)  and 
has  recorded  the  diagram  by  means  of  a  testing  ma- 
chine.    The  breaking  strain  and  the  elastic  limit  were 
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Fig.  11 — Diagram  of  Tension  Tests  of  Three  Test  Bars. 
Rupture  of  A  occurred  at  under  2700  kg.  (5950  lb.), 
representing  13.4  kg.  per  sq.  mm,  (19,050  lb.  per  sq. 
in.)  :  of  B  at  under  2950  kg.  (6500  lb.),  representing 
14.7  kg.  per  sq.  mm.  (20,900  lb.  per  sq.  in.)  ;  of  C  at 
under  4300  kg.  (9480  lb.),  representing  21.4  kg.  per 
sq.  mm.    (30,430  lb.  per  sq.  in.) 

observed.  Moreover  there  were  measured  on  the  test 
bars,  after  the  test,  the  contract-on  and  the  expansion. 
Owing  to  the  small  length  of  the  samples  it  has  not 
seemed  desirable  to  try  to  obtain  the  modulus  of  elas- 
ticity at  compression.  On  the  contrary,  one  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  bending  test  is  to  give  a  chance  to 


the  investigator  to  calculate  the  coefficient  of  elasticity. 

For  the  castings  experimented  with  (see  Table  I), 
the  loading  strain  at  tension  lit  is  about  one-fourth  to 
one-fifth  of  the  breaking  strain  at  compression.  The 
approximate  empirical  formula  giving  comparative  re- 
sults can  be  expressed  thus: 

Re  =  21)  Rt  +  18. 

From  a  much  more  extended  series  of  determina- 
tions (about  100)  results  the  elastic  limit  at  compres- 
sion, Eac,  which  can  be  expressed  by  the  following 
empirical  formula  for  the  test  bars  of  16  mm.  in 
length; 

Eac  =  0.2  Re  -\-  20. 

Limits  and  Elastic  Moduli  at  Tension  and  at 
Compression 

It  would  be  absurd  to  compare  the  elastic  limits  at 
tension  and  at  compression  of  Table  I,  as  the  experi- 
mental conditions  were  not  sufficiently  precise,  and  also 
because  the  definition  is  too  conventional.  The  dimen- 
sions of  the  test  bars  for  tension  and  compression  are 
very  different,  and  Mr.  Portevin  has  thought  it  desirable 
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Fig.  12 — Diagram  of  Tension  Test  of  Bar  Taken  from 
Semi-Steel  Shell  of  155  mm.  (6%  in.)  Diameter, 
Swelled  at  the  Base  on  Firing.  Rupture  occurred  at 
15.7  kg.  per  sq.  mm.  (22.650  lb.  per  sq.  in.);  the 
elastic  limit  was  reached  at  8.96  kg.  per  sq.  mm. 
(12.650  lb.  per  sq.  in.)  ;  modulus  of  elasticity,  7100 
kg.    per   sq.    mm.    (10,100.000    lb.    per   sq.    in.) 

to  make  new  tests  to  obtain  precise  data  relative  to  the 
firing  test  on  shells.  Test  bars  of  the  same  dimensions 
were  chosen  (Fig.  1.5).  The  same  precise  testing 
methods  were  employed. 

To  avoid  all  trace  of  imperfect  results  on  the  com- 
pression test  bars,  it  was  necessary  to  use  short  test 
bars.     The  length  is  twice  the  diameter,  for  the  test  of 
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Fig.  13— Di.agram  of  Tension  Test  of  Test  Bar  Taken 
from  a  Semi-Steel  Shell  of  293  mm.  (11.6  in.)  Diam- 
eter. Rupture  occurred  at  20  kg.  per  sq.  mm.  (28,450 
lb.  per  sq.  in.)  ;  the  elastic  limit  was  reached  at  4.4 
kg.  per  sq.  mm.  (6250  lb.  per  sq.  in.)  ;  modulus  of 
ela.sticity,  9100  kg.  per  sq.  mm.  (12,940,000  lb.  per 
sq.  in.) 


both  tension  and  compression  bars.  The  mirror  method 
was  employed.  The  distance  between  knives  was  from 
50  to  55  mm.  (2  to  2i\  in.).  Three  tension  test  bars 
and  three  compression  test  bars  were  taken  out  in 
bars  of  60  mm.  (2%  in.)  diameter,  that  had  been  run 
successively  with  the  same  ladle  of  semi-steel. 

The  enlargement  of  the  longitudinal  deformations 
was  about  700  fold,  while  the  diameter  of  the  test  bars 
was  made  to  the  hundredth  of  a  millimeter  (1/2540  in.). 
The  variations  in  length  were  observed  on  two  opposite 
points  of  generation  and  noted  every  500  kg.  (1102 
lb.),  which  arrangement  led  to  an  approximate  speed 
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Bongofion,  parH  in  100,000 
-Tension  Test  of  a  Test  Bar  from 
Shell 


of  1200  kg.  (2645  lb.)  per  minute.  At  the  start  the 
observation  of  the  deformations  under  weak  loads  per- 
mitted the  interposing  of  lead  bushings  in  the  mount- 


Fig.  1.5 — Test  Bars  for  Compression 
(C)  and  Tension  (T)  Tests.  The 
cylindrical  bodies  at  28  mm.  (1.1 
in.)  should  be  exactly  calibrated. 
The  base  of  the  compression  bar  is 
squared  oft  and  accurately  faced. 
Keep  the  center  holes  in  the  ends 
of  the  tension  bar.  these  ends  being 
threaded  with  a  pitch  of  5  mm. 
(about   5   threads  per   in.) 

ings,  so  as  to  reduce  the  lateral  strain  to  a  minimum. 
The  elongations  and  shortenings  were  determined  at 
about  1/50,000  of  the  length  of  the  measure. 

The    metal    tested    was    of    a    quality    of    average 


Scole  of  Elongotioi 

Fig.  16 — Tension  Tests  of  Semi-Steel  Bars  with  Sec- 
tions of  616  sq.  mm.  (0.955  sq.  in.)  Giving  the  Follow- 
ing Results    (See  Also   Table   II): 

TBI        TBI       TBS 
Load   at   limit   ot   proportionality 

m    kg 2,000      2..500     2,250 

In   pounds 4.400     5,500     4,950 

Limit    of    proportionality    in    kg. 

per  sq.  mm 3.2         4.1         3.6 

In   lb.  per   sq.   in 4,550      5,830     5.120 

Elongation   per  cent   at   the   limit 

of  proportionality 0.026     0.033      0.029 

Modulus   of    elasticity    at   tension 

in  kg.   per  sq.   mm 12,700  12,250   12,650 

In  thousands  of  lb.  per  sq. 

in 18,060   17,420   17,990 


strength  under  tension,  about  Rt  =  25  kg.  per  sq.  mm. 
(35,500  lb.  per  sq.  in.).  The  results  of  the  experiments 
are  shown  in  Table  II,  and  the  diagrams  Figs.  16  and 
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Fig.    17 — Compression   Tests   of   Semi-Steel    Bars   with 
Sections    of    616    sq.    mm.     (0.955    sq.    in.)    Giving    the 
Following  Results  (gee  Also  Table  II)  : 

CBl      CB2         CBZ 
Load   at   limit    of   proportionality 

in    kg S.OOO      7,500      6,500 

In   pounds   17,630   16,530   14.330 

Limit    ot    proportionality     in    kg. 

per   sq.    mm 13.0        12.2        10.6 

In  lb.  per  sq.    in 18.500   17.350   13,070 

Contraction  per  cent  at  the  limit 

of     proportionality 0.115      0.104     0.086 

Modulus  of  elasticity  at  compres- 
sion in  kg.  per  sq.  mm 11.300   11,800  12,300 

In     thousands    of     lb.     per 

sq.    in 16,070   16,780   17,490 

17.     It  may  be  said  that  the  limit  of  proportionality  to 
tension  is: 

Ept  =  3.5  kg.  per  mm.°  =  4975  lb.  per  sq.  in. 
Limit  of  proportionality  to  compression: 

Epc  =  12  kg.  per  mm."  =  17,040  lb.  per  sq.  in. 
The  following  remarks  can  be  made: 
(a)    The  strengths  under  tension  and   at  compres- 
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Brlnell  Number,  a 
Kg.     18  —  Relation     Between     Brinell 
Hardness    Number    (A)    of    Semi-Steel 

and    Its    Strength    in   Tension 

n  are  about  in  the  relation  given  by  the  empirical 
™"^"=  Re  ^  2.5  Rt  + 18. 

(b)    The  above  formula  gave  for  the  values  of  Rt 
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Fig,  19 — Relation  Between  Brinell  Hardness  Number 
(.i)  of  Semi-Steel  and  Its  Strength  in  Compression. 
The  dots  in  the  upper  band  of  plotted  results  represent 
iec(=^  ),  load  at  rupture  under  compression, 
crosses  in  the  lower  band  represent  Ec  or  Qi  (A — 501 
the  limit  ot  apparent  elasticity  under  compression 
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and  Kc,  which  are  found  on  an  apparent  elastic  limit, 
Euc  =  50  kg.  per  mm.'  (71,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.),  while 
the  experiments  have  given  only  32  kg.  per  mm.'  (45,- 
500  11).  per  sq.  in.).  The  reason  is  that  the  test  bars 
were  five  times  longer  and  also  that  the  precision  was 
greater.  It  can  be  seen  by  the  form  of  curves  that  this 
can  make  a  great  difference. 

(c)  The  rule  often  given,  that  the  elastic  limit  at 
compression  is  equal  to  three  times  its  elastic  limit  at 
tension,  is  absolutely  fantastic.  The  relation  between 
these  two  characteristics  can  vary  from  1  to  4,  follow- 
ing the  conventional  definition  adopted  and  the  pre- 
cision of  the  measurements.  This  is  because  of  the 
fact  that  the  length  of  the  test  bars  employed  for  the 
tension  test  and  the  compression  test  is  very  different. 
Consequently,  a  comparison  will  do  no  good. 

(d)  In  the  same  way  as  for  steel,  the  moduli  of 
elasticity  at  tension  and  at  compression  are  practically 
equal,  the  mean  value  being  approximately  12  x  10'  kg. 
per  mm.'  (17,040,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.). 

There  is  a  considerable  discrepancy  between  the 
values  found  by  the  limit  of  proportionality  Epc  =  12 
kg.  per  mm.'  (17,040  lb.  per  sq.  in.)  and  the  apparent 
limit  of  elasticity  Eac  =  2  kg.  per  mm.'  (2,845  lb.  per 
sq.  in.),  which,  owing  to  the  condition  of  the  test,  can 


pression,  there  is  a  slight  permanent  contraction  of 
0.013  per  cent  (the  total  contraction  under  load  being 
0.16  per  cent),  but  to  place  it  in  evidence,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  have  the  measurements  taken  at  about  1/50,000 
of  the  length. 

Bar  Test 

Comparison  with  Tenxion  Tent. — The  bar  test  has 
not  yet  been  employed  for  the  grading  of  castings. 
Moreover  the  exactness  of  the  tension  test,  such  as  it  is, 
would  make  worthless  the  comparison  of  the  results 
obtained.  Consequently  the  results  of  the  precision 
tests  made  by  Mr.  Portevin  present  considerable  in- 
terest as  regards  determining  whether  the  bar  test 
gives  indications  of  any  value,  in  relation  to  the 
strength  under  tension,  compared  to  the  strength  of 
the  castings. 

If  we  take  the  figures  of  Table  I,  we  see  that  the 
results  obtained  tally  in  a  remarkable  manner.  This 
shows  that  there  does  exist  a  relation  between  the  re- 
sults of  the  bar  tests  and  tension  tests,  when  the  latter 
are  correctly  made.  The  empirical  formula  giving  this 
relation  is: 

Rt  =  0.2  A  _  13 

Comparison  with  Compression  Test. — Here  we  have 
a  much  larger  number  of  determinations.   Fig.  19  shows 
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be  given  as  maximum  and  minimum  limits  of  the  actual 
limit  of  elasticity. 

Hence  it  can  be  said  that,  for  a  semi-steel  casting 
at  25  kg.  per  mm.'  (35,500  lb.  per  sq.  in.)  of  breaking 
load   at  tension,  the  limit  of  the  permanent  deforma- 
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Fig.  20 — Graphic  Relations  Among  the  Three  Values 
of  Rt,  the  Breaking  Load  under  Tension,  Ec.  the 
Elastic  Limit  under  Compression  and  Re.  the  Breaking 
Load  under  Compression,  as  Compared  with  the 
Brinell  Hardness  Number  \  or  the  Diameter  d  of  the 
Imprint.  Using  a  Bar  of  10  mm.  (0.4  in.)  under  a 
Load  of  3000  kg.  (6600  lb.)  Prom  these  relations, 
K(  =  0.2     ^    —13 


.5    ^ 


Ec=0.4 


—25 


tions  at  compression  is  between  10  and  30  kg.  per  mm.' 
(14,200  and  42,650  lb.  per  sq.  in.).  In  fact,  under  a 
load  of  20  kg.  per  mm.'  (28,450  lb.  per  sq.  in.)   at  com- 


the  relation  and  indicates  that  there  is  a  sufficient  cor- 
respondence between  the  Brinell  number,  the  resistance 
at  compression  and  the  elastic  limit  at  compression,  de- 
termined, as  above,  on  cylinders  of  16  mm.  diameter  by 
16  mm.  length.  The  relations  are  expressed  by  the 
empirical  formulae: 

i2c  =  0.5A—  5 
Ec  =  0.4  A  _  25 

Fig.  20  shows  graphically  the  relation  between  the 
three  values  of  Rt,  Re,  Ec. 

It  must  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  bar  tests 
were  taken  on  machined  shells,  and  that  it  is  possible 
that  some  precautions  are  necessary  to  avoid  errors 
when  the  test  is  made  on  rough  cast  bars.  However, 
this  test,  which  is  so  simple,  is  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting ones  if  it  is  proved  that  it  applies  to  ordinary 
castings,  as  it  probably  does. 

These  advantages  prove  that  the  test  is  simple, 
speedy,  low  priced,  and  that  it  entails  no  damage  to 
the  shell.  It  can  be  repeated  as  often  as  is  desired 
and  it  admits  of  exploring  the  mass  of  the  metal  at 
any  spot.  It  is  individual  and  therefore  grades  the 
casting  to  be  tested  and  not  merely  a  test  bar  run  off 
separately.  Finally,  it  leaves  an  indelible  mark,  grad- 
ing the  value  of  the  manufactured  product  itself. 

Conclusion 

In  conclusion  the  author  calls  the  attention  of  the 
parent  societies  to  the  importance  of  the  methods  here 
shown  for  the  progress  of  the  art  of  the  foundry.  The 
methods  employed  heretofore  were  expensive  and  un- 
certain. It  can  be  said  that,  provided  an  understand- 
ing is  reached  in  a  very  short  time  between  the  so- 
cieties interested,  for  standardizing  the  test  bars  and 
the  conditions  of  testing,  a  considerable  mass  of  data 
will  be  established. 
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Fixture  for  Graduating  Beveled  Dials 

The  fixture  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration, 
intended  primarily  for  the  graduating  of  beveled  dials 
used  on  condensers  for  radio  work,  but  adaptable  also 
for  other  graduating  work,  has  been  placed  on  the  mar- 
ket by  the  George  Gorton  Machine  Co.,  Racine,  Wis. 

The  indexing  is  positive  and  automatic,  and  any 
number  of  divisions  up  to  360  can  be  indexed.  The 
crank  is  keyed  to  the  lower  shaft  as  shown  and  turns 
clockwise.  The  lower  shaft  has  a  small  pinion  on  the 
inner  end  meshing  with  the  gear  on  the  upper  shaft,  to 
which  shaft  is  also  keyed  the  cam  wheel,  which  trans- 
mits motion  to  the  work  holder  mounted  in  a  dove- 
tail slide  in  the  base.  A  stop  is  provided  on  the  index- 
ing wheel  which  will  limit  the  graduations  to  any  pre- 
determined portion  of  the  circumference.  As  the  in- 
dexing movement  stops  exactly  at  the  proper  place,  it 
is  claimed  no  work  will  be  spoiled  even  though  the  op- 
erator is  not  at  the  machine. 

The  points  on  the  cam  are  made  to  suit  the  length 
of  lines  on  the  work  to  be  graduated  and  if  certain  lines 


Graduating  Fixtu 
any    number    of 


Indexing  is  automatic,  and 
ivisions  up  to  360  may  be 
indexed 


are  longer  than  others,  that  also  may  be  taken  care  of. 
If  each  tenth  line  is  longer,  then  one  point  on  the  ten- 
point  cam  will  be  proportionately  longer  than  the  other 
points.  If  every  fifth  and  tenth  line  is  longer  than  the 
others  and  also  different  from  each  other,  then  two 
points  on  the  ten-point  cam  opposite  each  other  will  be 
longer  in  whatever  proportion  is  necessary.  If  every 
fifth  point  is  longer,  a  five  point  cam  will  be  used  and 
one  point  will  be  longer  than  the  other  four. 

When  cutting  steel  the  spindle  runs  at  2000  r.p.m. 
The  spindle  speed  for  parts  of  cast  iron  is  2000  to  4000 
r.p.m.  and  for  brass  and  bakelite  4000  r.p.m.  In  the 
case  of  cast  iron  and  bakelite  dials  the  cut  is  said  to  be 
clean,  no  burrs  being  raised,  and  further  operation  un- 
necessary. 

On  dials  of  approximately  3-in.  diameter  and  hav- 
ing 100  graduations  on  one-half  the  circumference,  the 
actual  time  for  cutting  the  graduations  is  said  to  be  40 
sec.  or  less.  Graduated  around  the  entire  circle,  the 
time  would  be  80  sec.  or  less.  As  the  time  for  changing 
the  pieces  should  not  be  great,  each  piece  should  not  re- 
quire more  than  1%  min.,  which  would  give  a  produc- 
tion of  320  per  eight-hour  day. 


International  Conference  on  Standardization 

A  conference  of  the  secretaries  of  national  indus- 
trial standardizing  bodies  was  held  in  Switzerland,  July 
3  to  7.  Thirteen  countries  were  represented,  including 
all  of  the  more  important  industrial  nations  of  Europe 
and  America.  The  sessions  were  held  in  Zurich  and  in 
Baden. 

A  leading  topic  discussed  by  the  conference  was  the 
interchange  of  information  between  the  various  national 
bodies  during  the  development  of  the  work  in  the  dif- 
ferent countries.  At  the  first  conference,  held  in  Lon- 
don two  years  ago,  arrangements  were  made  for  the 
systematic  interchange  of  completed  work,  and,  to  some 
extent,  of  information  on  work  in  progress.  Experi- 
ence had  shown  such  an  early  interchange  to  be  ex- 
tremely important  for  the  work  within  the  different 
countries  from  the  national  viewpoint  alone,  and  quite 
irrespective  of  the  question  of  international  standard- 
ization. 

Provision  now  has  been  made  for  continuing  the  work 
of  the  conference  on  the  many  administrative  problems 
of  common  interest,  through  a  loose-knit  continuing 
organization.  An  example  of  such  work  planned  by  the 
conference  is  the  translation  of  technical  terms  of 
special  importance  or  difficulty  in  standardization  work. 
There  will  gradually  be  built  up  such  a  vocabulary  of 
technical  terms,  mainly  in  English,  French  and  German, 
but  supplemented  as  far  as  may  be  feasible  and  neces- 
sary by  the  corresponding  terms  in  other  languages. 
Another  example  is  the  work  undertaken  by  the  con- 
ference on  the  classification  and  nomenclature  of  stand- 
ards. 

The  conference  was  attended  by  Dr.  P.  G.  Agnew 
for  the  American  Engineering  Standard  Committee. 


Bench  Spindle  Sander  for  Pattern  Shops 

An  oscillating  spindle  sander  intended  for  use  in 
pattern  or  woodworking  shops  where  there  is  not 
enough  internal  or  irregular  work  to  justify  employing 
its  larger  machine,  previously  offered,  has  been  placed 
on  the  market  by  the  Por- 
ter-Cable Machine  Co., 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

The  bench  style  ma- 
chine is  illustrated  here- 
with, but  a  pedestal  type 
is  available  if  desired. 
The  motor,  which  is  of 
General  Electric  Co. 
manufacture,  is  totally  in- 
closed as  shown,  and  has  a 
speed  of  1725  r.p.m.  It  is 
connected  direct  through 
the  spindle,  which  has  an 
oscillating  movement  of 
in.,  is  equipped  with  ball 
bearings  and  provided 
with  a  2%  x  6  in.  roll. 
The  table  of  the  machine  Bench  Spindle  Sander  for  Use 
is  ground,  is  16  in.  in  di-  in  Place  of  Larger  Machine 
ameter,   and    is    arranged 

to  tilt  45  deg.  down  and  15  deg.  up.  The  overall  dimen- 
sions are  16  x  16  x  25  in.,  and  the  weight  of  the  machine 
75  lb. 


Under  the  title  "Water  Deactivation,"  Dr.  Frank  N. 
Speller,  metallurgical  engineer,  National  Tube  Co., 
Pittsburgh,  recently  contributed  a  paper  to  the  En- 
gineers Society  of  Western  Pennsylvania.  This  paper, 
which  covers  the  development  of  means  for  the  control 
of  pipe  corrosion  by  the  removal  of  free  oxygen  from 
the  water,  has  been  printed  in  the  July  proceedings  of 
the  society  and  may  be  obtained  for  50  cents  a  copy  by 
addressing  the  society  at  the  William  Penn  Hotel,  Pitts- 
burgh. 


The  American  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Sao  Paulo, 
Brazil,  offers  its  services  to  American  manufacturers 
in  the  matter  of  trade  investigations  and  reports,  in 
securing  a  representative  or  agent  to  furnish  credit 
reports,  in  supplying  trade  mailing  lists,  arranging 
for  the  display  of  samples  and  in  receiving  catalogs  of 
manufacturers.  The  address  of  the  chamber  is  Caixa 
Postal  1527.  K.  Oberg,  manager  Ford  Motor  Co.,  is 
secretary. 


Sales  of  mechanical  stokers  in  July  involved  a  total 
of  52,518  hp.  against  59,719  hp.  in  June,  being  the 
smallest  monthly  total  so  far  this  year.  The  average 
for  the  first  half  of  the  year  was  77,400  hp.  per  month. 
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DUST    AND    MKIAl.    MKIQUETTING 

|)r  (.Miiiii  Process  for  Recovery  of  Mclal  Turnings, 
15  last   Furnace   Dust   and   Ore   Fines 

From  France  has  been  brought  into  this  country  a 
briiiuetting  process  which  appears  to  produce  a  briquet 
of  unusual  density  without  the  application  of  moisture, 
heat  or  binder.  The  process  is  emphasized  as  being 
solely  physical  without  involving  chemical  reactions,  the 
results  being  obtained  by  means  of  a  briquetting  press 
employing  unusual,  if  not  new,  principles.  Marked 
success  is  claimed  with  flue  dust  and  fine  ores  as  well 
as  with  steel,  cast  iron  or  non-ferrous  turnings  and 
borings. 

The   process   was  developed   out   of  war  necessities 


De  Gama  Machine  for 
Turnings  Develops 

for  steel  in  France  by  D.  V.  de  Gama,  a  mechanical 
engineer  of  Portuguese  origin  and  a  graduate  of  the 
Universities  of  Paris  and  Madrid.  He  has  now  come 
to  the  United  States  with  the  idea  that  he  can  interest 
blast  furnace  plants  in  his  method  of  handling  flue 
dust  and  also  large  melters  of  borings  and  turnings 
in  his  briquetting  of  metal.  The  work  may  be  done  at 
point  of  production  of  the  turnings  or  at  point  of  melt- 
ing, such  as  the  foundry  cupola  or  the  blast  furnace  or 
the  open-hearth  furnace.  Mr.  de  Gama  has  established 
an  office  at  347  Madison  Avenue,  New  York. 

From  Theodore  Kappeler,  a  mechanical  engineer 
graduated  from  the  Polytechnical  University  of  Zurich, 
at  present  in  this  country,  has  been  obtained  some  in- 
formation regarding  the  development  of  the  process  in 
Europe.  The  de  Gama  process,  patented  under  the  name 
of  "Precede  de  Gama  pour  I'agglomeration  des  tour- 
nures,  minerals  et  residus  metalliques  a  sec,  a  froid  at 
sans  agglomerat"  (de  Gama  process  for  the  agglomera- 
tion of  turnings,  ores  and  metallic  residues,  dry,  cold 
and  without  Mnding  material),  has  been  in  use  in 
France  since  1913  and  "it  gave  remarkable  results,  both 
technically  and  economically,  during  the  world  war." 
It  was  intt-oduced  in  France,  according  to  Mr.  Kappeler, 


by  a  company  formed  under  the  name  of  "Societe  des 
Etablissements  et  pour  I'Exploitation  des  Precedes  De 
Gama."  This  company  installed  factories  at  Paris, 
Puteaux,  Fumel  and  Feuquiores,  where  the  briquetting 
of  the  different  materials  was  accomplished. 

"Instead  of  using  the  principle  of  briquetting  ma- 
terial by  shock,  that  is,  sudden  pressure  from  one  side 
only,  the  do  Gama  process  eliminates  the  air  between 
the  particles,  using  a  pressure  of  approximately  154,000 
lb.  per  sq.  in.,  applied  in  a  special  way.  This  pressure 
is  automatically  equal  on  each  side  of  the  briquet  and 
works  in  a  progressive  and  uniform  manner.  The  geo- 
metrical center  of  pressure  at  all  times  is  at  the  geo- 
metrical center  of  the  briquet.  For  the  elimination  of 
the  air  between  the  particles  in  the  briquet,  a  special 
and  patented  device  was  designed." 

The  briquets  have  been  used,  he  says,  by  the  Acieries 
de  Longwy,  Hauts  Foumaux  de  Pont-a-Mousson,  So- 
ciete de  Commentry  Fourchambault  et  Decazeville, 
Acieries  de  Micheville,  Societe  de  Construction  des  Bati- 
gnolles,  Hauts  Fournaux  et  Acieries  du  Saut  du  Tarn, 
Societe  de  Chatillon  Commentry  et  Neuves  Maisons, 
Acieries  de  France,  Societe  de  Construction  de  Fives, 
Lille,  Laminoirs  de  Frouard,  Societe  de  Senelle  Mau- 
beuge,  Hauts  Fournaux  de  Caen,  Forges  et  Acieries  de 
I'Ariege,  and  others. 

They  were  employed  for  the  manufacture  of  the 
fuses  for  the  famous  French  75-mm.  shells,  also  for 
shells  of  155-mm.  and  280-mm.  guns.  They  were  util- 
ized for  the  manufacture  of  gun  barrels  and  field  guns, 
in  the  latter  case  the  briquets  being  made  from  spe- 
cially selected  high  grade  steel  turnings. 

The  briquets  are  well  adapted  to  loading  and  the 
unloading  of  cars  by  means  of  electromagnetic  cranes. 
In  the  open-hearth  furnace  40  per  cent  of  the  charge 
can  be  made  with  de  Gama  briquets.  In  the  cupola 
the  charge  of  these  briquets  may  be  as  high  as  -50  per 
cent.  In  the  case  of  cast-iron  briquets,  the  foundries 
used  to  send  their  own  turnings  to  the  de  Gama  fac- 
tories to  be  sure  of  the  composition  of  the  briquets 
returned  to  them.  Shops  in  southern  France  sent  their 
turnings  at  the  rate  of  approximately  300  tons  per  day 
for  several  months  to  the  nearest  de  Gama  plant,  to  be 
transformed  and  returned,  traveling  a  distance  of  900 
miles. 

The  accompanying  illustration  is  a  photograph  of 
one  of  the  presses.  One  of  the  features  is  that  the  table 
or  platen  containing  the  dies  is  in  a  measure  floating 
within  the  machine  so  that  the  pressure  brought  to 
bear  against  the  material  being  briquetted  is  applied 
in  opposite  directions,  meeting  the  claim  suggested  by 
Mr.  Kappeler  that  the  geometrical  center  of  pressure  is 
at  the  geometrical  center  of  the  briquet.  Another  fea- 
ture is  that  what  corresponds  to  a  shaking  or  agitation 
of  the  briquetted  material  is  provided  for  to  assist  in 
driving  off  the  air  and  bringing  all  particles  into  the 
intimate  contact  required  for  the  density  and  cohesion 
desired.  A  given  press  may  be  arranged  to  produce 
two  or  three  briquets  simultaneously,  so  that  large  out- 
put may  be  achieved. 


Mechanical  Analysis  of  Foundry  Sand 

A  mechanical  analysis  was  recently  made,  using  the 
air  analyzer  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards,  of  a  sample 
of  foundry  sand  which  contained  coal  particles  and  coal 
dust.  This  sand  had  been  sent  with  a  request  for  some 
method  of  removing  the  coal  so  that  the  sand  could 
be  used  again  in  the  foundry.  The  results  of  the 
mechanical  analysis  indicated  that  the  coal  could  not 
be  effectively  cleaned  out  of  the  sand  by  means  of  air 
separation.  It  is  probable  that  in  cases  of  this  kind 
some  method  of  washing  must  be  used. 


Electric  hoist  business  in  July,  according  to  the 
Electric  Hoist  Manufacturers'  Association,  E.  Donald 
Tolles,  secretary,  165  Broadway,  New  York,  was  12.95 
per  cent  less  in  the  number  of  hoists  than  it  was  in 
June  and  12.85  per  cent  less  in  the  value  of  hoists 
ordered.  Sh'pments  of  hoists  decreased  18.27  per  cent 
as  compared  with  shipments  in  June. 
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New  Line  of  Induction  Motors 

A  new  line  of  induction  motors  designated  as  the 
type  AA,  for  two  and  three  phase  alternating  current 
circuits,  has  been  placed  on  the  market  by  the  Reliance 
Electric  &  Engineering  Co.,  Cleveland. 

In  the  new  machines  the  frames  of  motors  up  to  25 
hp.,  1800  r.p.m.,  are  of  riveted  construction.  The  stator 
punchings  are  assembled  with  the  end  flanges  under  10 
tons  pressure,  and  large  rivets  are  inserted,  the  ends 
electrically  heated  and  upset.  The  contraction  of  the 
rivets  in  cooling  is  said  to  aid  in  making  of  a  tight  and 
rigid  core.  The  feet  are  cast  integral  with  the  flanges 
and  the  bottoms  of  the  feet  are  planed  parellel  to  the 
shaft.     This  operation  and  the  machining  of  end  flanges 


New  Squirrel  Cage  Induction  Motor  for  Two  and  Tliree- 

Phase  Alternating  Current  Circuits.     Tiie  end  brackets 

protect  the  motor  winding 

for  the  bracket  fit  are  done  after  the  riveting  of  the 
stator,  which  is  intended  to  assure  correct  alinement. 
The  slots  in  the  stator  punchings  are  semi-inclosed. 
Liberal  opening  at  the  top  of  the  slot  is  said  to  facil- 
itate winding  and  increa.se  the  overload  torque  capacity 
of  the  motor. 

The  wound  stator  is  dried  out  in  an  oven  and  while 
hot  is  immersed  in  insulating  varnish  for  30  min.,  after 
which  it  is  baked  for  10  hr.  This  complete  operation  is 
repeated  twice,  making  three  treatments  of  insulating 
varnish,  the  winding  then  receiving  a  brush  application 
of  air  drying  varnish. 

Bearing  brackets  protecting  the  heads  of  the  stator 
coils  are  of  rugged  construction  and  are  designed  to 
guide  the  air  from  the  rotor  fans  around  the  ends  of  the 
stator  windings.  A  deep  oil  well  with  a  pocket  into 
which  sediment  may  drain  is  provided  in  the  bearing 
housing.  An  oil  hole  cover  of  the  self  closing  type  is 
provided,  and  the  opening  at  the  outside  end  of  the  bear- 
ing housing  has  a  metal  cover  to  keep  out  dust  and 
dirt.  Bearings  are  of  phosphor  bronze  and  are  shoul- 
dered in  the  end  bracket  and  locked  against  rotation. 
Oil  is  drained  from  pressure  relief  grooves  at  the  ends 
of  the  bearings  through  a  3/16-in.  hole  and  oil-throw 
collars  are  provided  to  prevent  oil  from  creeping  along 
the  shaft. 

The  rotor  core  is  made  up  of  special  sheets  punched 
to  receive  the  rotor  bars,  which  are  of  hard  drawn  cop- 
per. An  end  ring  of  copper  cast  on  to  the  extensions 
of  the  bars  is  said  to  make  the  rotor  practically  inde- 
structible at  a  point  which  usually  has  been  the  cause 
of  breakdowns.  Fans  at  each  end  of  the  rotor  core  as- 
sist in  ventilation. 

The  motors  are  regularly  equipped  with  outlets  for 
conduit  wiring,  and  in  making  the  connection  the  out- 
let is  entirely  removed,  giving  free  working  space. 
For  motors  of  7>4  hp.  and  above,  a  Cutler-Hammer 
bulletin  9141  auto-transformer  starter  is  included  in 
the  regular  equipment. 


A  carving  knife  made  in  1868  of  Disston  steel,  in 
use  in  a  household  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  is  illustrated  in 
the  August  issue  of  the  Disston  Crucible. 


German  Metal  Workers  Seek  Employment  in 
United  States 

How  the  depreciation  of  European  currencies  and 
notably  the  German  mark  is  restricting  emigration  to 
the  United  States  is  indicated  in  a  letter  received  by 
an  American  company  in  the  Central  West  from  a  Ger- 
man mechanic.  This  letter,  written  in  English,  indi- 
cates that  the  writer  and  many  others  like  him  are  anx- 
ious to  seek  work  in  this  country,  but  are  unable  to  ac- 
cumulate the  necessary  funds  to  pay  for  their  passage. 
The  communication  reads  as  follows: 

Rothenburgersterstr.  30A 
Nuremberg   (Germany),  July  2.  1923. 
GentJemen: 

I  was  told  that  in  the  large  works  of  the  metal  industry 
of  the  United  States  is  a  great  want  of  apprenticed  laborers 
and  skillful  Germans,  and  that  there  would  be  a  chance  to 
become  employed. 

Some  colleagues  and  I.  tall  and  strong  men  in  the  30's, 
apprenticed  mechanics  and  turners,  wish  to  emigrate  to 
America,  but  we  have  not  the  necessary  means.  We  would 
be  quite  willing  to  bind  ourselves,  if  there  would  be  granted 
an  advance  for  the  passage,  which  could  be  deducted  from 
our  wages  on  commencing  working.  We  therefore  take  the 
liberty  of  asking  you  whether  you  are  in  want  of  such  men. 
Should  this  be  the  case,  you  may  apply,  for  security's  sake. 
to  the  otHce  of  the  Hamburg-American  Line,  Nuremberg, 
Koenigstr..  with  which  we  have  already  put  ourselves  in 
connection. 

We  would  be  very  much  obliged  to  you  in  favoring  us 
with  an  early  reply. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Heinrich   Rupprecht. 


Bookings  of  Steel  Castings  in  July 

Washington,  Aug.  20.— The  Department  of  Com- 
merce announces  that  July  bookings  of  steel  castings, 
based  on  reports  received  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census, 
by  companies  representing  over  two-thirds  of  the  com- 
mercial castings  capacity  of  the  United  States 
amounted  to  52,066  tons,  as  against  84,878  tons  in 
June.  The  following  table  shows  the  bookings  of  com- 
mercial steel  castings  for  the  past  seven  months  by 
65  identical  companies,  with  a  monthly  capacity  of 
96,900  tons,  of  which  38,300  tons  are  usually  devoted 
to  railroad  specialties  and  58,600  tons  to  miscellaneous 
castings. 

Railway  Miscellaneous 
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52,066 
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capacity  of  785  tons  per  month  o 

miscellaneous  cas 

ings  now 

out  of  business. 

British  Pig  Iron  and  Steel  in  July 

London,  England,  Aug.  20.  (By  Cable.)— The  pig 
iron  and  steel  production  in  July  showed  a  decline 
from  June  and  a  further  decline  from  the  heavy  output 
in  May,  its  peak  of  the  year.  In  July  665,100  gross 
tons  of  pig  iron  was  made,  which  compares  with  692,- 
900  tons  in  June.  The  July  output  is  the  third  largest 
this  year.  The  steel  ingot  and  castings  output  in 
July  was  624,300  tons,  a  decrease  of  over  43,400  tons 
from  June.    The  July  figure  is  the  largest  for  this  year. 

Comparative  data  for  the  British  steel  industry  in 

gross  tons  per  month  are  as  follows: 

Steel  Ingots 

Pig  Iron  and  Castings 

1913.  per  month 855,000  639.000 

1920,  per  month 669.500  755.600 

1921,  per  month 217,600  302,100 

1922,  per  month 408,300  486,000 

January,    1923 567,900  634,300 

February    543,400  707,100 

March    633,600  802.500 

April    652.200  749,400 

May    714,200  821,000 

June     692,900  767,700 

July    655,100  624,300 


To  Propose  Terms  for  Defining  Tin  Plate 

Conference    of  Makers   and    Canners    Discusses   Ways    to 

Classify  Tinned  (Container  Material — Discoloration 

of  Preserved  Foods  Baffling 


WASniN(iTON,  Auk.  21.. — -The  conference  concerning 
the  quality  of  tin  plate  at  the  Bureau  of  Standards  last 
Wednesday  voted  to  appoint  a  committee  to  propose 
standard  terms  for  use  in  contracts  for  the  purchase 
of  tin  plate,  and  also  to  classify  grades  of  and  adopt 
standard  terms  for  waster  plates.  The  committee  is  to 
be  appointed  from  the  different  groups  attending  the 
conference  and  is  to  report  back  to  their  respective 
parent  organizations.  At  the  conference,  which  was 
presided  over  by  Director  G.  K.  Burgess  of  the  bureau, 
were  about  100  representatives  of  the  interests  con- 
cerned. They  included  manufacturers  of  tin  plate  and 
cans  and  eanners,  and  wholesale  grocers. 

It  is  the  view  of  manufacturers  that  the  outstanding 
feature  of  the  meeting  was  the  opportunity  given  them 
to  reply  to  and  refute  charges  of  eanners  and  whole- 
sale grocers  that  spoilage  of  food  products  packed  in 
tin  cans  was  due  to  the  quality  of  the  tin  plate  and  cans 
used.  It  was  readily  conceded  by  both  eanners  and 
grocers  that  American  mills  make  as  good  tin  plate 
as  is  manufactured  anywhere  in  the  world.  They  had, 
how-ever,  persistently  held  out  that  imperfections  in  the 
plates  and  cans  were  due  to  the  quality  of  steel  used, 
and  this  contention,  which  has  been  the  subject  of 
exhaustive  technical  research  involving  every  conceiv- 
able mill  and  laboratory  test  and  all  kinds  of  experi- 
ments for  the  past  15  years,  finally  resulted  in  the 
National  Canners  Association's  filing  a  brief  with  the 
Bureau  of  Standards  in  which  charges  were  made 
against  the  quality  of  tin  plate. 

Position  of  Bureau  of  Standards 

It  was  the  purpose  of  the  association  to  develop  a 
movement  to  have  the  Bureau  of  Standards  set  up 
standards  concerning  the  quality  of  tin  plate  and  a  uni- 
form standard  of  tin  coating.  While  Dr.  Burgess  had 
suggested  to  the  conference  the  selection  of  a  joint  com- 
mittee to  make  further  research  and  determine  facts 
looking  to  the  possible  importance  of  inspection  in  the 
manufacture  of  tin  plate  and  improvements  in  other 
fields,  he  pointed  out  that  the  bureau  had  no  police 
powers  over  the  matter  and  that  it  was  essentially  a 
service  bureau.  Its  research,  he  explained,  is  along 
cooperative  lines  to  consider  all  problems  concerned, 
whether  of  an  experimental  nature  or  otherwise.  He 
made  it  plain,  however,  that  the  bureau  would  not  take 
up  the  matter  unless  there  was  unanimous  agreement 
among  the  various  intere.sted  parties  to  do  so,  such  an 
agreement  to  be  arrived  at  on  the  basis  of  actual  facts 
revealed  at  round  table  conferences.  It  was  suggested 
that  these  facts  be  developed  from  further  research, 
supplemented  by  a  brief  compilation  of  those  already 
gathered  by  the  Government  and  private  organizations 
through  past  researches.    This  was  not  adopted. 

Dr.  R.  A.  Baker  of  the  American  Can  Co.,  who  vig- 
orously defended  the  quality  of  both  tin  plate  and  tin 
cans,  said  frankly  that  he  had  become  tired  of  research 
studies  which  his  company  has  pursued  vigorously,  and, 
he  pointed  out,  apparently  without  any  great  amount 
of  interest  being  shown  in  them.  He  also  maintained 
that  nothing  more  than  already  is  known  would  be 
learned  and  that  therefore  the  effort  only  would  in- 
volve a  great  amount  of  work  and  expense. 

Sentiments  of  like  character  were  expressed  by 
W.  D.  Collins,  formerly  of  the  bureau  of  chemistry. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  but  now  with  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey,  who  stated  that  he  had  been 
engaged  in  research  work  of  this  kind  for  10  years  and 
that  it  was  his  conclusion  that  no  one  knows  what  causes 
discoloration  of  food  products  against  which  the  Na- 
tional Canners  Association,  through  its  committee, 
headed  by  Dr.  W.  E.  Elwell  of  Portland,  Me.,  complained. 


He  suggested  that  if  anything  by  way  of  further 
research  be  done  that  it  be  through  a  careful  and  funda- 
mental study  of  the  characteristics  of  steel.  He  de- 
clared, however,  that  in  view  of  the  many  studies  of 
this  kind  that  already  had  been  made  and  the  numerous 
tests  of  a  base  for  the  manufacture  of  tin  plate,  there 
was  no  assurance  that  the  problem  can  be  solved. 

Amount  of  Tin  Coating  Declared  Not  a  Factor 

Others  who  were  equally  doubtful  as  to  the  ability 
of  anyone  to  reach  a  solution,  said  that  instead  of  steel's 
being  at  fault,  tests  indicated  that  discoloration,  which, 
it  was  stated,  affected  sweet  corn  more  than  any  other 
product,  seems  to  be  due  to  the  chemical  reaction  of 
the  product  packed.  Curiously  enough,  it  was  pointed 
out,  as  an  instance,  that  corn  from  two  adjoining  fields 
in  cans  with  identical  steel  properties  and  tin  coating, 
had  developed  entirely  opposite  results.  In  the  case  of 
com  from  one  field,  there  was  no  discoloration,  while 
in  the  case  of  corn  from  another  field  this  objectional 
characteristic  showed  up  quickly.  This  was  assigned  as 
one  reason  that  some  unknown  chemical  reaction  is 
responsible  for  discoloration.  It  was  charged  that 
spoilage  of  food  in  some  instances  was  due  to  poor 
merchandising.  The  declaration  was  made  that  experi- 
ments had  shown  that  waster  spots  are  not  responsible 
for  discoloration.  Cans  known  to  contain  such  spots 
were  filled  and  the  location  of  the  spots  was  marked 
on  the  outside.  In  no  case  was  discoloration  found  to 
have  taken  place  near  a  waster  spot,  showing  that  the 
spot  appeared  to  be  a  protection  against  such  discolor- 
ation rather  than  a  cause  of  it. 

Mr.  Collins,  in  declaring  that  no  one  knows  what 
makes  discoloration,  made  the  interesting  statement 
that  tests  had  been  made  showing  discoloration  was 
greater  in  some  cases  in  cans  running  3  lb.  of  tin  to  the 
base  box  than  in  cans  with  only  11/2  lb.  to  the  box.  Both 
tin  plate  manufacturers  and  tin  can  makers  denied 
vigorously  that  the  amount  of  tin  coating  had  anything 
to  do  with  the  matter  of  discoloration  and  said  that  it 
had  but  little  to  do  with  the  matter  of  perforation. 

Position   of   Tin    Plate   Manufacturers 

A  clear  statement  of  the  position  of  tin  plate  manu- 
facturers was  made  by  Vice-President  S.  A.  Davis  of 
the  American  Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Co.,  Pittsburgh.  While 
he  said  that  defects  in  tin  plate  can  be  minimized  by 
careful  work,  he  asserted  that  they  cannot  be  entirely 
eliminated.  He  stated  that  changes  in  tin  plate  in  the 
past  had  proved  satisfactory  and  that  changes  in  mill 
products  are  not  advisable  because  they  are  now  en- 
tirely adequate.  He  told  the  conference  that  it  would 
be  impossible  to  maintain  exact  uniformity  without 
discarding  40  per  cent  of  each  ingot. 

Apparently  Dr.  Burgess  was  impressed  with  the 
views  of  Mr.  Davis,  as  shown  by  a  statement  he  sub- 
sequently made  in  which  he  declared  that  the  problem 
was  not  merely  technical  but  also  had  an  economic 
phase  and  that  if  further  improvement  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  tin  plate  were  to  be  proposed,  it  would  be  nec- 
essary to  take  into  consideration  added  costs  that  would 
have  to  be  passed  on  to  the  consumer. 

Dr.  Baker,  in  replying  to  chai-ges  about  the  use  of 
waster  plates  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  tin  cans, 
readily  admitted  that  they  are  so  used  and  with  equally 
as  good  re.sults  as  when  prime  plates  are  used.  He 
pointed  out,  however,  that  as  a  matter  of  course  the 
waster  spots  are  first  removed  before  the  steel  is  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  cans.  E.  E.  Gibbs  of  the  Southern 
Can  Co.,  Baltimore,  strongly  defended  tin  plate  pro- 
ducers in  refuting  charges  of  canners  and  grocers  and 
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declared  that  the  quality  of  tin  plate  both  as  to  uni- 
formity and  its  steel  base,  as  well  as  in  other  ways,  has 
been  constantly  improving-  and  is  of  a  high  grade. 

Cause  of  Discoloration  of  Food  Products 

Replying  to  a  question  by  Dr.  Burgess  as  to  whether 
there  was  a  variance  in  the  quality  of  tin  plate  pro- 
duced by  different  mills  of  a  company.  President  E.  R. 
Crawford  of  the  McKeesport  Tin  Plate  Co.,  McKeesport, 
Pa.,  said  that  the  quality  of  tin  plate  is  practically 
standard  without  regard  to  the  manufacturer.  It  was 
pointed  out  by  Dr.  Baker  in  answering  charges  of  Dr. 
Elwell  and  others  respecting  heavy  spoilage  of  food  due 
to  defective  cans,  that  can  makers  guarantee  that  not 
more  than  two  cans  out  of  1000  ivill  be  defective  and 
that  if  a  greater  number  of  defective  cans  are  de- 
livered, the  canner  is  entitled  to  redress,  because  of 
grease,  imperfect  pickling,  etc.,  declaring  that  it  is 
not  possible  to  avoid  leakage  altogether,  and  that  there 
will  always  be  a  certain  amount  of  seconds.  He  said 
that  very  few  canners  are  complaining  against  the 
present  cans  being  manufactured.  He  pointed  out  that 
the  cans  of  today  have  an  average  of  0.262  split  ends 
per  1000.  This  small  number,  Dr.  Baker  stated,  does 
not  justify  sorting,  because  it  would  be  cheaper  to  pay 
for  the  resulting  food  spoilage.  It  was  also  said  that 
while  a  common  form  of  food  spoilage  is  black  discolor- 
ation due  to  the  formation  of  iron  sulphide,  this  sub- 
stance is  quite  harmless,  although  it  spoils  the  appear- 
ance and  taste  of  the  food. 

Claims  that  spoilage  ran  as  high  as  4.5  per  cent,  due 
to  defective  cans,  were  emphatically  denied  with  the 
statement  that  from  this  cause  the  percentage  does  not 


exceed  M  per  cent.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  interest 
shown  in  the  statement  of  one  spokesman  that  the  con- 
trolling factor  in  black  discoloration  is  evidently  "hy- 
drogen sulphide  and  collodial  conditions  in  which  it 
comes  down  to  make  iron  sulphide,  and  so  far  no  way 
has  been  found  to  overcome  this  reaction."  Denial  was 
made  of  charges  of  inadequate  inspection,  but  it  was 
pointed  out  by  both  tin  plate  manufacturers  and  can 
makers  that  they  were  just  as  anxious  as  canners  and 
foodstuff  interests  possibly  could  be  to  eliminate  any 
evils  that  exist. 

Demand  for  Change  in  Tin  Plate  Terms 

Dr.  Elwell  in  an  addendum  to  the  brief  of  the  Na- 
tional Canners  Association,  pointed  out  what  the  can- 
ners sought.  In  the  course  of  this  statement  he  reiterated 
charges  that  a  considerable  percentage  of  tin  plate 
manufactui-ed  is  of  inferior  quality,  estimated  at  15 
to  30  per  cent.  He  urged  proper  inspection  and  selection 
of  sheet  bars  and  the  careful  sorting  of  plates  befoie 
tinning.  He  expressed  the  hope  that  the  bureau  would 
find  it  practicable  to  make  a  study  of  the  various  grades 
of  tin  plate  and  develop  standard  terms  applicable  to 
each.  He  stated  the  term  "coke  plate"  under  present 
day  practices  is  a  misnomer  because  coke  no  longer  is 
used  in  its  manufacture.  He  suggested  the  discarding 
of  this  term  and  the  substitution  of  a  more  definite  one 
and  added  that  a  similar  criticism  may  be  justly  ap- 
plied to  the  terms  "charcoal  plate"  and  "canners'  special 
plate."  He  explained  that  charcoal  is  no  longer  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  tin  plate  and  that  canners'  special 
"is  not  especially  good  for  canners."  He  declared  that 
the  term  "waster"  is  too  general  in  its  application. 


Device  for  Keeping  Nuts  Tight 

The  nut  lock  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustra- 
tion, which  is  being  marketed  by  the  Waynesboro  Nut 
Lock  Co.,  Inc.,  Waynesboro,  Pa.,  is  intended  for  use 
where  nuts  are 
subject  to  un- 
usual shock  or 
vibration.  Special 
bolts  or  nuts  are 
not  required  and 
the  lock  nuts 
may  be  applied 
with  an  ordinary 
wrench. 

The  device  is 
said  to  operate 
on  the  principle 
of  the  alligator 
wrench,  and  may 
be  tightened  up 
but  cannot  be 
backed  off.  Upon 
tightening  the 
nut  the  tooth  en- 
gages the  thread  thereby  preventing  the  nut  from  mov- 
ing backward  even  with  a  wrench,  and  on  account  of 
the  tooth  having  a  rake  or  being  located  angularly  to 
the  center,  the  greater  tendency  to  back  off  the  tighter 
the  lock  becomes.  When  pressure  is  applied  in  the 
direction  of  tightening  the  nut,  however,  the  tooth  re- 
cedes and  permits  the  nut  to  be  tightened,  after  which 
the  lock  will  function  as  before. 

In  a  test  of  the  device  a  rail  joint  made  up  with 
six  bolts,  equipped  alternately  with  the  lock  illustrated 
and  the  usual  split  spring  washer,  was  supported  under 
a  2000-lb.  hammer  operating  at  the  rate  of  130  blows 
a  minute  for  1%  hr.  It  is  claimed  that  at  the  end  of 
this  time  it  was  found  that  the  joint  had  stretched 
%  in.,  thereby  forging  the  bolts  and  causing  them  to 
become  loose.  A  continuation  of  the  hammering  caused 
the  nuts  held  by  the  spring  washers  to  come  off,  the 
nuts  illustrated  remaining  in  their  original  positions. 
In  a  second  test  the  bolts  with  spring  washers  were 
tightened  with  a  wrench  so  that  the  spring  washer 
was  clamped  to  half  its  compression,  the  bolts  equipped 
with  the  nut  lock  illustrated  being  merely  screwed  up 


by  hand.  The  same  hammer  blows  and  weights  were 
used  as  in  the  first  test  and  it  is  claimed  that  the  nut 
held  by  the  spring  washers  came  off  four  times,  the 
nuts  equipped  with  the  nut  lock  illustrated  remaining 
in  their  original  position. 


American  Engineering  Standards  Committee 
Accepts  More  Specifications 

Three  specifications  of  the  American  Society  for 
Treating  Materials  have  recently  been  accepted  as 
standard  by  the  American  Engineering  Standards 
Committee,  29  West  Thirty-ninth  Street,  New  York. 
They  are:  Standard  specifications  for  staybolt,  £ngine 
bolt  and  extra-refined  wrought  iron  bars,  A84-21 ;  for 
refined  wrought  iron  bars,  A41-18;  and  for  wrought 
iron  plates,  A42-18.  The  preparation  of  these  speci- 
fications is  said  to  have  extended  from  1905  to  1913. 

The  approval  of  these  specifications  adds  an  im- 
portant group  of  metal  specifications  to  those  already 
approved  by  the  A.  E.  S.  C.  in  this  field,  which  include 
the  following: 

Specifications  for  Cold  Drawn  Bessemer  Steel  Automatic 
Screw    Stock  ; 

Specifications  for  Cold  Drawn  Open-Heartli  Steel  Automatic 
Screw  Stock ; 

Specifications  for  Electrolytic  Copper  Wire  Bars,  Cakes,  Slabs. 
Billets,  Ingots  and  Ingot  Bars ; 

Specifications  for  Lake  Copper  Wire  Bars,  Cakes,  Slabs.  Bil- 
lets, Ingots  and  Ingot  Bars  : 

Specifications  tor  Soft  or  Annealed  Copper  Wire. 


The  village  of  Corliss,  in  Racine  County,  Wis.,  has 
been  granted  authority  to  change  its  corporate  name 
to  Sturtevant  by  the  county  board  of  supervisors.  The 
change  is  made  as  a  mark  of  appreciation  of  the  mu- 
nicipality that  the  B.  F.  Sturtevant  Co.,  Hyde  Park, 
Boston,  has  acquired  the  principal  industrial  activity 
at  Corliss,  the  works  of  the  defunct  Wisconsin  Engine 
Co.,  and  is  now  rehabilitating  it  as  a  Western  produc- 
tion unit,  which  is  expected  to  begin  operations  about 
Oct.  1.  The  village  was  originally  named  Western 
Union  Junction,  but  in  1893  the  name  was  changed  to 
Corliss  in  honor  of  Brown-Corliss  Engine  Co.,  which 
erected  a  large  plant  at  this  point.  This  interest  was 
succeeded  in  1905  by  the  Wisconsin  Engine  Co.,  which 
failed  in  1913. 
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NEW    CENTEHKKSS    (;i{IM)KW 

Shouldtr  and  Straifjht  Cylindrical   Work  Ground 
Kapidly — Sixteen  Feed  Variations  Provided 

A  nt'W  model  centcrless  grinder,  designed  not  only 
to  rough  and  finish  straight  cylindrical  parts  at  h:gh 
speed  and  to  the  desired  limit  of  accuracy,  but  intended 
also  to  grind  shoulder  work  more  rapidly  than  by  any 
other  method,  has  been  brought  out  by  the  Cincinnati 
Milling  Machine  Co.,  Oakley,  Cincinnati. 

With  the  standard  work  rest  the  capacity  is  for 
work  from  %  to  1 V2  in.  in  diameter,  but  an  optional 
work  rest  taking  diameters  from  1%  to  3  in.  is  avail- 
able. The  standard  support  blades  take  work  up  to 
10  in.  long.  Accessories  may  be  provided  to  permit 
grinding  of  work  up  to  8  ft.  and  longer,  and  diameters 
down  to  1/16  in. 

The  tilting  control  wheel  for  varying  the  feed  per 
revolution,  gear  box   for   providing  16   speeds  of   the 


a  work  rest  bclwccii  the  wheels.  The  top  of  the  sup- 
port blade  and  the  grinding  wheel  spindle  are  parallel 
to  each  other.  The  feed  wheel  is  carried  in  a  bracket 
which  can  be  swung  about  a  horizontal  axis  and 
clamped.  Sizing  is  accomplished  by  moving  the  housing 
carrying  the  feed  wheel  forward  in  its  slide  to  com- 
pensate for  wheel  wear.  The  work  rest  is  universal 
to  take  care  of  work  of  different  diameters,  and  means 
have  been  provided  for  convenient  and  accurate 
truing  of  both  grinding  and  control  wheels. 

Work  having  shoulders,  such  as  shackle  bolts,  yoke 
pins,  king  bolts,  etc.,  is  ground  by  the  "straight-in 
feed"  method.  Where  the  portion  to  be  ground  is  not 
more  than  4  in.  long  a  shoulder-grinding  work  rest  is 
employed.  The  shoulder-grinding  operation  on  a  valve 
tappet  is  shown  in  the  insert  illustration.  A  90-deg. 
movement  of  the  lever  in  the  operator's  right  hand 
moves  the  control  wheel  housing  either  forward  or 
backward  a  distance  of  0.030  in.  When  the  wheel  is 
withdrawn,  the  piece  of  work  to  be  ground  is  placed 
upon  the  angular  support  blade  and  located  endwise 
by  an  adjustable  stop.  As  the  lever  is  brought  down 
the  control  wheel  is  moved  forward  and  the  work  pushed 
against  the  grinding  wheel,  the  desired  size  being 
secured  when  the  lever  has  made  its  full  movement. 
Coincident  with  the  withdrawal  of  the  control  wheel 
by  means  of  the  lever,  the  operator  pushes  the  eject- 
ing knob,  on  which  his  left  hand  rests,  and  the  fini.shed 
piece  is  pushed  forward  into  the  pan.    Rapid  production 


Tilting  Control  Wlieel  for  Varying  Feed  Per  Revolution  ; 
Gear  Box  Providing  16  Speeds,  Universal  Work  Rest,  and 
Provision  for  Grinding  By  Straight-In  Feed  Method  Are 
Outstanding  Features.  The  shoulder  grinding  of  valve 
tappets  is  shown  in  insert  at  the  left 


control  wheel,  universal  work  rest  for  straight  cylindri- 
cal work  without  shoulders,  and  the  provision  for 
grinding  work  by  the  "straight-in  feed"  method,  are 
features   of   the   machine. 

Because  the  process  of  grinding  is  more  nearly 
continuous  on  the  centerless  than  on  a  center  type 
machine,  is  a  general  reason  given  for  the  increased 
productiveness  of  the  machine.  Loss  of  time  in  loading 
and  adjusting  the  wheel  to  the  work  is  eliminated.  It 
is  also  stated  that  heavier  cuts  may  be  taken  because 
the  work  is  supported  by  the  control  wheel  at  the 
point  of  grinding  and  extra  operations,  such  as  center- 
ing and  the  inspecting  operations  which  follow,  are 
eliminated.  The  amount  of  stock  to  be  removed  by 
grinding  can  be  greatly  reduced,  which  is  said  not  only 
to  save  time  but  to  reduce  wheel  wear. 

Cylindrical  work  without  interfering  shoulders  is 
ground  by  passing  it  transversely  between  two  opposed 
abrasive  wheels.  As  in  the  previous  machine,  the  grind- 
ing wheel,  which  is  20  in.  in  diameter,  is  mounted  on 
the  left-hand  end  of  the  main  bed  of  the  machine,  and 
feed  or  control  wheel,  which  is  12  in.  in  diameter,  is 
mounted  opposite.  The  work  is  supported  between  the 
wheels  by  a  work-support  blade,  which  is  mounted  on 


of  work  of  accurate  size  and  free  from  chatter  marks 
is  claimed,  successful  operation  being  attributed  large- 
ly to  the  work  being  carried  upon  a  fixed  rest  during 
grinding,  there  being  no  non-rigid  elements  anywhere 
in  the  set-up.  Work  having  a  slight  taper  can  be 
ground  by  this  method,  with  suitable  adjustments. 

The  main  frame  of  the  machine  carries  the  grind- 
ing wheel  spindle  and  all  of  the  driving  mechanism. 
In  the  lower  part  of  the  frame  there  is  a  constant-speed 
shaft,  which  may  be  driven  either  from  a  line  shaft  or 
by  chain  from  a  motor  mounted  on  the  bed.  The  main 
grinding  wheel  is  driven  from  this  shaft  by  a  5-in.  belt. 
The  drive  for  the  feed  wheel  is  taken  from  the 
same  shaft  and  transmitted  to  a  speed  box  at  the 
front  end  of  the  bed.  From  the  last  shaft  in  the  speed 
box  a  variable  speed  drive  by  means  of  a  3V2-in.  belt 
is  taken  up  to  the  feed  or  control  wheel  spindle  which 
is  mounted  in  a  tilting  housing.  The  housing  is  gibbed 
to  a  sub-slide  to  which  it  can  be  locked.  The  sub-slide 
carries  the  work  rest.  Both  the  control  wheel  housing 
and  the  sub-slide  can  be  moved  forward  as  a  unit  or 
individually  by  means  of  the  pilot  wheel  at  the  speed- 
box  end.  The  independent  adjustment  of  the  upper  and 
lower  s'des  is  said  to  permit  of  obtaining  the  proper 
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working  set-up  rapidly,  which  is  emphasized  as  im- 
portant where  machines  are  used  on  jobbing  work.  To 
compensate  for  wheel  wear  during  grinding,  the  upper 
and  lower  slides  are  moved  forward  as  a  unit.  Fine 
adjustment  of  the  slides  is  by  means  of  an  auxiliary 
crank  and  dial  reading  in  ten-thousandths  of  an  inch. 
Drive  shafts  in  the  lower  part  of  the  machine  are  fitted 
with  ring  oiling  bearings,  and  centralized  oiling  for 
practically  all  other  bearings  is  a  feature. 

The  grinding  wheel  spindle  is  a  iieat-treated  chrome- 
nickel  steel  forging  and  is  mounted  in  the  main  frame 
of  the  machine,  a  casting  weighing  about  4000  lb.  The 
spindle  bearings  are  of  the  half  box  type.  The  spindle 
is  held  down  in  the  bearings  by  the  downward  pull  of 
the  belt.  A  feature  is  the  automatic  oiling  device, 
which  is  made  up  of  large  disk-type  splashers  which 
dip  in  the  oil  reservoirs  and  carry  the  oil  up  to  col- 
lectors in  the  bearing  cap,  from  where  it  is  distributed 
over  the  bearing.  Glass  indicators  are  provided  for 
observing  the  operation  of  this  device.  Adjustable 
shoes  are  provided  as  a  safeguard  in  case  the  main 
driving  belt  should  break.  End  thrust  is  taken  up  by 
a  double  row  self  aligning  ball  bearing,  and  the  spindle 
may  be  adjusted  while  running. 

Independent  truing  devices  are  mounted  on  each 
wheel  guard,  and  are  always  ready  for  use.     The  uni- 


versal work  rest  is  a  cast  iron  block  mounted  on  the 
lower  slide,  carrying  the  work-support  blade  and  four 
adjustable  work  guides.  The  guides,  which  are  of 
high-speed  steel,  may  be  removed  for  resurfacing. 
Each  guide  section  may  be  adjusted  and  locked  in- 
dependently and  with  this  construction  change  may 
be  made  from  work  of  one  diameter  to  another  with- 
out dismantling  the  machine.  The  standard  work  rest 
is  equipped  with  two  blades,  a  flat  top  and  a  45  deg. 
angular  or  knife  edge  blade.  The  wearing  surface  of 
these  blades  is  of  Stellite  electrically  welded  to  steel. 
The  flat  top  rest  is  for  roughing  and  the  angular  rest 
principally  for  finishing. 

A  centrifugal  pump  of  15  gal.  per  min.  capacity  is 
mounted  on  a  removable  tank  at  the  rear  of  the  ma- 
chine and  is  driven  from  the  main  shaft.  The  bed  of 
the  machine  at  the  grinding  wheel  end  is  shaped  to 
form  a  primary  settling  basin.  The  overflow  runs  into 
a  secondary  settling  basin  on  top  of  the  storage  tank, 
and  from  there  into  the  removable  storage  tank  through 
a  cloth  bag  of  special  texture.  The  secondary  basin 
and  storage  tank  may  be  removed  for  cleaning,  and  the 
settling  basin  in  the  machine  may  be  drained  and 
cleaned  with  a  shovel. 

Individual  motor  drive  is  recommended.  The  weight 
of  the  machine,  net,  is  5000  lb. 


BLAST  FURNACE  SLAG 


Accepted  by  Testing  Society  in  Recent  Specifica- 
tions for  Concrete  Aggregates 

One  of  the  important  developments  of  recent  years 
has  been  the  greater  use  of  blast  furnace  slag  as  an  ag- 
gregate in  concrete.  It  is  significant  that  at  the  annual 
convention  in  June  of  the  American  Society  for  Testing 
Materials  this  kind  of  slag  was  accepted  as  a  standard 
in  two  divisions  of  one  committee,  or  committee  D  4,  on 
road  and  paving  materials,  and  that  the  same  commit- 
tee admitted  this  material  to  tentative  specifications 
in  three  divisions,  while  another  committee,  C  9  on  con- 
crete and  concrete  aggregates,  passed  upon  this  slag 
as  a  tentative  standard.  The  annual  reports  of  these 
two  committees  give  full  details  of  three  recommenda- 
tions and  changes. 

At  the  same  convention  a  special  paper  was  pre- 
sented by  Raymond  Harsch,  junior  assistant  testing  en- 
gineer U.  S.  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  entitled  "Blast 
Furnace  Slag  as  an  Aggregate  in  Concrete,"  which  dis- 
cusses in  a  general  way  the  methods  used  in  the  pro- 
duction of  slag,  as  found  in  the  field  investigation  of 
over  30  commercial  plants.  The  results  of  tests  are 
given  in  detail  and  include  weight  determinations  of 
each  size  of  material  produced  by  each  plant. 

Specimens  have  been  made  for  testing  at  the  age  of 
one,  two  and  five  years.  A  series  of  corrosion  tests 
have  been  planned  to  determine  the  relative  corrosive 
effect  of  slag,  gravel  and  limestone  aggregates  upon  re- 
inforcing steel.  The  following  general  conclusions  are 
interpreted  from  the  data  resulting  from  this  investi- 
gation: 

The  unit  weight  of  blast-furnace  slag  as  produced  com- 
mercially has  little  if  any  effect  upon  the  structural  strength 
or  the  wearing  property  of  the  resulting  concrete. 

A  limit  of  70  lb.  per  s<i.  ft.  would  admit  practically  every 
well-graded   crushed  slag   product. 

The  gravel  used  in  these  tests  is  one  of  accepted  quality 
and  is  considered  to  be  of  average  strength.  The  limestone 
used  for  comparison  with  the  slag  is  somewhat  superior  to 
the  average  limestone  used  for  concrete.  The  strength  of  all 
of  the  slag  concretes  exceeded  that  of  the  gravel  concrete. 
The  average  strength  of  the  slag  concretes  is  equal  to  the 
strength  of  the  limestone  concrete. 

Because  of  the  excessive  chipping  at  the  edges  of  the 
wear  blocks,  the  wear  test  is  not  considered  a  very  favor- 
able indication  of  the  resistance  of  concrete  to  wear.  It 
is  a  means  of  comparing  the  value  of  various  types  of  con- 
crete subjected  to  the  action  of  the  shot,  and  is  interpreted 
as  such  by  the  author.  On  this  assumption,  the  wear-re- 
sisting properties  of  slag  concrete  are  equivalent  to  those 
of  the  limestone  concrete  and  superior  to  those  of  gravel 
concrete   tested   In   comparison. 


The  physical  properties  of  the  slag  when  tested  by  the 
usual  rocli  tests  do  not  seem  to  be  an  important  factor  in 
determining  the  quality  of  the  concrete  made  with  slag  as 
the  coarse  aggregate. 

Gun  Steel  in  Basic  Open-Hearth  Furnaces 

A  statement  was  recently  made  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Soeiete  des  Ingenieurs  Civils  de  France,  according 
to  Engineering,  to  the  effect  that  in  1917  the  French 
works  manufacturing  steel  for  75-mm.  (2.952-in.)  guns 
by  the  open-hearth  process  started  from  a  charge  con- 
sisting generally  of  10  per  cent  to  40  per  cent  of  first 
class  quality  Swedish  or  Chasse  pig  iron  with  10  per 
cent  to  65  per  cent  of  Swedish  iron,  puddled  iron,  or 
ingots  previously  obtained  on  a  basic  hearth,  the  comple- 
ment consisting  of  gun  scrap.  At  that  time,  the  state- 
ment added,  certain  works  in  the  Loire  district  deemed 
it  impossible  to  manufacture  steel  for  guns  otherwise 
than  upon  an  acid  hearth  and  starting  exclusively  from 
Svi'edish  iron  with  gun  scrap,  and  in  this  view  had 
stored  the  necessary  material  to  the  value  of  several 
millions   of  francs. 

Lueien  Arbel,  the  well-known  steel  manufacturer 
whose  works  are  in  Northern  France,  has  qualified  this 
statement  in  the  society's  proceedings;  he  says  that 
since  the  year  1912  his  works  at  Douai  and  at  Couzon 
have  manufactured  steel  for  75-mm.  and  larger  caliber 
guns  and,  notably,  all  the  elements  for  the  first  370- 
nim.  (14.567  in.)  mortar  built  in  1914  at  Bourges  Ar- 
senal, in  open-hearth  furnaces  having  a  basic  hearth, 
using  a  charge  consisting  simply  of  French  hematite 
pig  iron  and  forge  scrap.  This  process  of  manufacture 
has  given  perfectly  regular  results,  the  percentages  of 
sulphur  and  phosphorus  being  below  0.04  per  cent;  this 
same  method  of  manufacture  has  recently  been  followed 
again  in  exactly  the  same  conditions  in  the  case  of  a 
series  of  155-mm.  (6.102  in.)  gun  jackets,  which  gave 
every  satisfaction  at  the  tests.  Experience  has  shown 
that  the  steel  thus  manufactured  in  the  basic  open- 
hearth  furnace  is  perfectly  reliable  in  actual  use,  and 
as  an  instance  Mr.  Arbel  adds  that  one  of  the  75-mm. 
gun  tubes  manufactured  at  his  Douai  works,  removed 
from  the  service  after  firing  the  number  of  rounds 
considered  a  maximum  for  guns  of  this  caliber,  showed 
a  degree  of  wear  at  the  grooves  below  the  established 
limit  governing  the  removal  of  such  a  gun  from  the 
army.  Mr.  Arbel  took  advantage  of  the  statement  re- 
ferred to  in  the  foregoing  for  calling  attention  to  the 
possibility  of  manufacturing  gun  steel,  using  the  or- 
dinary type  of  basic  open-hearth  furnaces;  these  latter 
are  now  much  more  frequently  met  with  than  acid 
open-hearth  furnaces. 


Features  in  Manufaeture  of  Mack  Motors* 

Unusual  Fixtures  and  Methods  in  Machining  of  Gasoline 

Truck  Engines — Extended   Application  of  Diamond 

Tools  Giving  Satisfactory  Results 

BY  L.  S.  LOVE 


IN  the  making  of  the  helical  timing  gears,  all  blanks 
are  annealed  before  cutting  and  the  practice  has 
been  to  test  gears  for  concentricity  of  the  pitch  line 
before  the  gears  go  to  heat  treatment.  They  are  meshed 
with  master  gears  in  a  testing  bench  and  must  run 
within  0.003  in.  It  was  found  that  to  secure  this  accuracy 
it  was  necessary  to  cut  only  one  gear  on  an  arbor, 
thereby  avoiding  spring  and  chatter  due  to  placing 
more  gear  blanks  on  an  arbor  and  applying  cutting 
pressure  farther  from  the  bobbing  machine  face  plate. 
After  hardening,  the  bore  and  hub  face  are  ground 
in  an  internal  grinder.     The  work  spindle  of  this  ma- 


for  grinding  helical  gears  developed  at  the  Plainfield 
plant.  This  machine  is  somewhat  different  from  a 
spur  gear  tooth  grinding  machine  recently  developed 
and  built  here  for  use  of  one  of  the  company's  other 
plants  to  grind  transmission  gears. 

The  heat  treatment  of  castings  between  rough  and 
finish  machining  is  also  followed  in  the  case  of  alumi- 
num. Crank  cases  are  slab  milled  from  the  rough. 
This  operation  is  performed  two  cases  at  a  time,  one 
on  the  top  edge,  the  other  on  the  bottom.  The  one 
milled  on  the  top  is  then  turned  oveV,  registering  in 
the  other  half  of  the  fixture  from  the  milled  top,  the 


Timing  Gears  (At 
Right)  Are  Tested 
for  Concentricity 
Before  Going  to  tfie 
Hardening  Process. 
On    this    test    they 


After  the  Bore 
Grinding  Opera- 
tion,  Gears  Were 
Lapped  in  a  Special 
Machine.  This 
operation  is  now 
superseded  by  a 
machine  (below) 
just  developed 
which  grinds  the 
helical  teeth  after 
hardening 


It  Has  Been  the  Custom  After  Harden- 
ing Gears  (Above)  to  Chucl<  Them  in 
an  Internal  Grinder  Registered  From 
the  Pitch  Line  at  Three  Points  by  Pins 
Inserted  to  Center  the  Gear  and  Drive 
It.     Bore   and   face   are    ground 


chine  carries  a  ring  chuck  which  fits  the  outside  diame- 
ter of  the  gear.  Three  pins  are  placed  about  the  gear 
between  teeth  at  equi-distant  points,  and  serve  to 
center  the  gear  on  the  pitch  line  and  drive  it  as  the 
chuck  revolves.  Flat  wheels  and  cup  wheels  are  used 
on  the  bore  and  hub  face  respectively. 

After  this  operation  these  timing  gears  have  been 
run  through  a  lapping  operation  in  a  special  machine 
built  by  the  International  Motor  Co.  for  the  purpose, 
when  they  were  tied  together  in  sets  for  assembly. 
The  newest  departure  which  will  supplant  some  of  the 
present  operations   is   a   gear  tooth   grinding  machine 
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other  case  having  been  removed.  This  makes  a  com- 
pleted case  rough  surfaced  for  every  pass  of  the  miller 
table.  After  this  operation  the  cases  are  dipped  for 
15  min.  in  boiling  water  to  remove  strains.  They  are 
then  stored  until  called  for  for  the  finish  milling  opera- 
tion, which  is  handled  in  a  similar  fixture  and  manner. 
A  specially  built  type  of  machine  is  used  for  boring 
the  main  bearings  before  the  babbitt  lined  bronzes  are 
inserted  and  at  the  same  time  boring  the  cam  shaft 
bearings.  This  machine  is  a  reconstructed  lathe  with 
a  special  bar  driving  head  mounted  in  front  of  the 
lathe  head  and  operated  by  a  floating  drive  by  the  main 
spindle.  This  driving  head  is  so  geared  that  two  bars 
of  different  diameters  are  rotated  at  proper  speed  for 
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m  1  n  u  m  Crank 
Cases  Are  Rough 
faced  in  a  Planer 
T>'pe  Milling  Machine 
(At  Left)  Before  Be- 
ing- Immersed  in   Boil- 


Finish  Boring  of 
Crank  Bearings  I  s 
Done  in  Babbitt  Metal. 
A  special  fixture  (at 
right)  which  supports 
crank  case  with 
cylinders 
place  is  operated  by 
air  cylinder.  The  bor- 
carries  dia- 
mond tools  and  is  car- 
ried In  ball  bearing 
bushings  which  per- 
mit Oie  high  speed 
desirable  for  diamonds 
(right) 


meters 


cutting:   on    tho.se   dia 


of  the  machine. 

The  crank  ease  with  the  main  bearing  caps  bolted 
m  place  is  set  in  the  cradle,  ready  for  machining,  when 
the  carnage  bearing  the  jig  is  travo.-.sed  toward  thp 
head  stock,  the  bars  entering  the  work.  These  borinn- 
bars  are  unusual  in  that  each  carries  two  sets  of 
cutters,  one  for  roughing,  the  other  for  finish  boring 
These  cutters,  due  to  a  cam  acton  inside  the  bar  and 
diagonal  slots  in  the  cutters  proper,  may  be  com- 
pletely withdrawn  into  the  bar,  alternately  or  both 
sets  simultaneously.    This  withdrawal  permits  the  bars 


to  pa.<s  through  the  guide  bushings  without  removing 
the  cutters.  Withdrawal  of  one  or  both  sets  of  cutters 
IS  effected  through  a  star-type  of  hand  nut  at  the  end 
of  the  bar.  Loosening  the  nut  permits  the  cutter  oper- 
ating mechanism  to  be  moved  inside  the  bar  and  set  in 
proper  position  by  slots,  in  which  a  locating  pin  or 
key  fits,  when  the  nut  's  again  tightened. 

Thu.s,  after  the  bar  is  in  place,  first  the  roughinp- 
cutters  are  extended,  perform  their  functions  and  arc 
withdrawn  Avhen  the  finishing  cutters  are  extended, 
all  in  a  minimum  of  time,  without  removing  the  bar 
or  requ-nng  another  set  up  of  the  work.  Micrometer 
adju.stment    of    the    cutters    is    possible    by    a    knurled 
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blueve  on  Iht  cuUor  adjusting  Inir  imnuHliatfly  in  front 
of  the  star  nut.  This  adjustment  is  not  elVected  by 
the  cutter  withdrawal  or  extension.  Facing  of  bear- 
ings is  also  ])erformed  In  this  set  up. 

After  the  above  operation  is  complete,  the  bron/.e 
bearings  are  put  in  place,  and  the  babbitt  liners  finished 
to  size  by  diamond  tools  running  at  high  si)eed.  Th's 
work  has  been  done  successfully  for  some  time  past, 
with  diamond  tools  giving  twice  the  old  output.  Tin 
limit  to  which  these  bearings  are  bored  is  plus  0.0002.> 
in.  minus  0.00025  in.  Due  to  the  fact  that  there  i- 
practically  no  wear  in  the  diamond  tools  from  1  hr.  to 
I'/a  hr.  are  saved  daily  which  was  formerly  needed  for 
tool  upkeep.  A  set  of  tools  seen  had  been  working 
day  after  day  for  six  weeks,  turning  out  20  to  22  cases 
per  day  without  any  adjustment  whatever  and  still 
holding  to  the  limits  demanded.  How  long  this  set  of 
tools  will  last  it  is  impossible  to  say.  It  is,  however, 
superior  to  the  ordinary  method  of  line  reaming  former 
ly  practiced,  even  though  the  fixture  used  be  the  same 
old  line-reaming  fixture,  not  built  for  high  speed. 

A   new   lixture  for   high  speed   has  just   been   com- 


iii    Sizing    Water    Pump    Rotors    Has    Been 
Overcome   by   Grinding  on  a  Disk   Grinder  with   Suit- 
able Fixture   to   Rotate   the   Casting 

pleted.  This  will  be  used  on  a  horizontal  boring  ma- 
chine, with  a  speeder  attachment  at  the  front  end  of 
the  spindle,  so  that  roughing  may  be  done  at  a  speed 
obtainable  from  the  changes  in  the  machine  driving 
mechanism.  The  high  speed  attachment  may  then  be 
engaged  to  secure  proper  finish,  which  may  best  be 
done  at  high  speed  and  fine  feed,  there  being  apparent- 
ly no  limit  to  the  speed  the  diamonds  will  stand.  In 
this  changed  operation,  the  cylinder  castings  will  be 
attached  to  the  crank  case  during  the  operation,  so 
that  the  normal  assembled  strain  may  be  on  the  case 
while   being  bored. 

In  the  nevif  fixture  the  job  is  placed  with  the  bottom 


Radiator  Support   Bracttets  Are  Milled  on  Two  Shoul- 
ders   in    a    Vertical    Milling    Machine    With    Inde.\ing 
Fixture,    Making   a    Convenient   Method    of   Machining 
a   Bulky  Casting 

of  the  crank  case  against  a  setting  up  stop  at  the  right. 
The  weight  of  the  cylinders  is  carried  on  adjustable 
spring  supports  at  the  back.  With  the  case  in  posi- 
tion, two  beveled  end  locating  plungers  are  inserted 
in  the  cam  shaft  bearing  holes,  thereby  drawing  the 
case  to  the  proper  position,  when  it  is  clamped  on  the 
lower  edge  at  the  center  against  a  stop.  This  registers 
the  job  from  three  points.  The  locating  plungers  are 
actuated  by  a  double  acting  air  cylinder  mounted  at 
the  rear  between  the  fixture  housing.  This  cylinder  is 
controlled  by  a  two  way  valve  at  the  operator's  posi- 
tion. The  piston  rod,  through  a  series  of  links  and 
gear  segments,  is  connected  with  the  two  plungers. 
To  permit  the  high  speed  desirable,  the  guide  bushings 
carrying  the  boring  bar  are  mounted  in  ball  bearings. 

It  was  found  difficult  to  machine  the  bronze  pump 
impeller  castings  used  to  circulate  water  for  cooling 
the  motor  without  distortion,  due  to  the  lack  of  rigidity 
in  the  vanes.  A  method  has  been  worked  out  to  not 
only  face  off  the  ends  of  the  vanes  to  produce  a  rotor 
of  proper  diameter,  but  also  to  finish  the  sides  to  con- 
form to  a  gage  in  both  contour  and  as  to  width  of 
shaft  hub.  A  fixture  is  mounted  on  the  table  of  a  disk 
grinder.  On  this  fixture  the  rotor  is  mounted  by  a 
draw-in  bolt.  As  the  table  is  rocked,  the  operator 
rotates  the  impeller  by  a  pinion  and  gear  mechanism 
in  the  fixture,  thus  grinding  the  sides  of  the  vanes.  A 
similar  fixture  set  at  right  angles  is  used  to  finish  the 
ends  of  the  vanes. 

A  fixture  which  indexes  180  deg.  on  a  vertical  mill- 
ing machine  table  is  used  in  machining  a  shoulder  on 
each  end  of  motor  and  radiator  front  support 
brackets.  The  height  of  cutter  is  determined  by  a 
hardened  stop   block   on   the  fixture,   a   shell   end   mill 


A  Lifting  Magnet 
on  the  End  of  the 
Jib  Crane  Is  Used 
for  Ijoading  Scrap 
into  Freight  Cars. 
A  generator  in  the 
crane     cab 

the    magnet 
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being  used.  In  this  way  an  operation  difficult  because 
the  piece  is  large  and  the  operation  insignificant  is 
handled  economically.  The  piece  is  quickly  set  and 
clamped  by  star  head  screw  stops  and  rocker  clamps. 

A  rather  unusual  method  is  employed  at  this  plant 
in  loading  turnings  and  other  scrap  into  cars  for  ship- 
ment.    This  consists  of  a  Mack  chassis  on  which  is 


mounted  a  jib  crane.  The  crane  is  operated  by  an 
individual  gasoline  motor  inside  the  crane  cab.  This 
motor  also  operates  an  electric  generator  which  is  used 
to  excite  a  lifting  magnet  with  which  the  scrap  is  lifted 
into  the  car.  Out-riggers  are  set  to  steady  the  machine 
while  operating.  The  truck  is  also  used  for  spotting 
cars  and  may  be  used  for  other  miscellaneous  work. 


How  a  Leather  Belt  Transmits  Power 

Considerations  of  Tension  on  the  Two  Sides  of  the  BeU — 
Relation  of  Speed  and  Friction  to  Power 


BY  J.   EDGAR  RHOADS  AND  DR.   R.  R.  TATNALL" 


IN  any  belt  drive  the  two  factors  of  power  are  (1) 
speed,  and  (2)  pulley  traction  or  grip. 
(1)  More  power  can  be  transmitted  by  running  the 
belt  faster.  Except  for  the  centrifugal  effect,  the 
power  would  he  proportional  to  the  speed — ^twice  the 
speed  would  give  twice  the  power.  But  since  the  un- 
favorable effect  of  centrifugal  action  is  proportional 
to  the  square  of  the  speed,  this  soon  over-balances  the 
other  and,  beyond  a  certain  point,  power  begins  to  de- 
crease as  the  speed  increases.  Since  the  centrifugal 
effect  depends  on  the  weight  of  the  belt,  it  is  advanta- 
geous to  use  the  lightest  stock  and   the  thinnest  and 


Fig.    1 — Showing-    Relation    of    Tensions    and    of 

Creep   in   a  Belt,    Between    the   Driving    and   the 

Driven   Pulley 

narrowest  belt  compatible  with  sufficient  strength  and 
reasona/Wy  long  life. 

(2)  The  second  factor  of  power  is  grip  or  traction. 
This  is  the  same  as  the  friotional  force  of  the  pulley 
on  the  belt,  and  is  equal  to  the  difference  of  tension 
between  tight  and  slack  sides,  (Ti — T2).  The  friction 
does  not  depend  on  the  width  of  the  belt,  'but  does  in- 
volve : 

(a)  Character  of  surface  of  belt — kind  of  leather, 
tanning,  currying. 

(b)  Pulley  surface — iron,  steel,  wood,  paper,  etc. 

(c)  Tension  of  belt,  ^because  this  produces  pressure 
of  belt  on  pulley :  the  greater  the  pressure,  the  greater 
the  traction. 


5     10    15    20   25   30    35  40    45 
Horsepower 

Fig.    2 — Separate    Tension    Figures,    and    Their 
Derived    Relations    Bearing    on     Power    Trans- 
mission. Plotted  from  the  Data  in  the  Table 

(d)  Arc  of  contact:  the  friction  increases  rapidly 
with  the  arc  of  contact,  so  that  a  small  increase  in  arc 
gives  a  large  increase  of  friction. 

(e)  The  speed  of  creep  and  slip:  friction  between 
belt  and  pulley  increases  as  the  speed  of  slip  or  creep 
increases.    In  other  words,  the  grip  of  the  belt  on  the 

•Both  of  J.  E.  Rhoads  &  Sons. 


pulley  is  better  when  slipping,  and  the  faster  the  slip 
the  better  the  grip,  up  to  a  certain  point.     Evidently 
this  must  be  true,  else  after  slip  begins,  one  could  not 
get  more  power — the  belt  would  simply  slip  faster. 
Data  from  an  Actual  Test 

A  4-in.  single  leather  belt  was  run  at  a  speed  of 
2500  ft.  per  min.  and  made  to  transmit  a  load  of  15.1 
hp.  The  centrifugal  tension  at  this  speed  was  known 
to  be  Tc  =  17  lb. 

In  the  table,  the  first  two  columns  and  the  last  one, 
are  observed,  that  is,  obtained  directly  from  the  testing 
machine.  The  remaining  six  columns  are  computed 
from  the  data  in  the  first  two. 

Data  from  Test  of  a  4"  Single  Leather  Belt,  Running  at 


2500  Ft 

Minute 

CoefC. 

of 

Horse- 

T, 

Fric- 

power 

Ti  +  T 

tion 

Slip.  <} 

/ol 

(f) 

15.1 

375 

409 

199  ' 

304 

2.89 

0.77 

19.4 

425 

256 

S41 

84 

4.06 

0.50 

1.04 

23.8 

444 

314 

379 

65 

5.83 

0.65 

1.34 

26.7 

464 

352 

408 

56 

7.29 

0.73 

1.53 

29.5 

481 

389 

435 

46 

9.45 

0.85 

1.72 

32.0 

511 

422 

467 

44 

10.6 

0.89 

34.8 

504 

538 

459 

499 

39 

12.8 

0.98 

37.5 

540 

574 

495 

535 

39 

13.7 

1.00 

2.33 

39.0 

555 

589 

515 

552 

37 

14.9 

1.04 

2.49 

41.9 

590 

624 

553 

589 

35 

16.8 

1.10 

2.85 

The  tension  shown  by  the  testing  machine,  or  the 
pull  on  the  journal,  was 

(T,  —  Tc)  +  (T.— re)  =ri  +  r2  — 2rc=375  ib. 

If  the  belt  had  been  running  slowly,  so  as  to  have  no 
appreciable  centrifugal  tension,  the  journal  pull  would 
have  been  34  lb.  more,  or  409  lb.  This  is  the  sum  of 
the  actual  tensions  in  the  two  strands  of  the  belt,  or 

Knowing  the  power  and  speed,  we  can  calculate  the 
difference  in  tensions  {T^ — ?=),  and  also  the  separate 
tensions  in  the  two  strands,  which  are  Ti  and  T2.  Thus, 
while  transmitting  15.1  hp.,  this  belt  had  a  tension  on 
the  tight  side  of  304  lb.,  and  on  the  slack  side  of  150 
lb.,  as  shown  in  the  first  line  of  the  table. 

Ti — T2  is  the  traction  of  the  belt  on  the  pulley,  and 
is  proportional  to  the  power  transmitted.  These  ten- 
sions are  also  shown  graphically  in  Fig.  2,  plotted 
from  the  data  in  the  table. 

The  ratio  of  the  tight  to  the  slack  tension,  r./Tz, 
can  have  almost  any  value.  When  there  is  no  load, 
r,  =  T2,  so  that  r,  /T2  =  1.  As  the  load  increases,  the 
ratio  Ti/T,  increases  and  may  reach  a  very  large  value. 
Each  value  of  ri/Tj  corresponds  to  a  definite  value  of  the 
coefficient  of  friction.  This  coefficient  of  friction  is  cal- 
culated from  the  ratio  of  the  tensions  by  means  of  the 
formula  (T,  — rc)/(r=  —To)  =  /a  X  log  s  =  0.4343 
fa,  in  which  /  is  the  coefficient  of  friction,  and  a  the  arc 
of  contact  in  radians. 

The  largest  value  of  TJT2  which  we  have  so  far 
obtained  is  about  70/1,  corresponding  to  a  coefficient 
of  friction  of  1.35. 

In  the  table,  the  coefficient  of  friction  and  slip  are 
both  given,  and  it  will  be  noticed  that  both  increase 
with  the  load.  This  is  shown  graphically  in  Fig.  3. 
Evidently  the  increase  in  coefficient  of  friction  is 
caused  by  the  increased  slip,  since  there  is  no  other 
factor  which  is  changing  enough  to  account  for  it. 
After  about  44  hp.,  in  this  test,  the  friction  no  longer 
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increases,  and  may  even  diminish.  This  may  be  near 
the  point  at  which  true  slip  begins.  If  so,  it  would 
indicate  that  the  change  in  friction  is  due  to  creep 
rather  than  slip. 

Fig.  4  shows  the  way  in  which  the  coefficient  of 
friction  increases  as  the  slip  (or  creep)  increases. 

This  property  of  leather  belting,  which  gives  an  in- 
crease in  its  pulling  power  as  the  slip  increases,  is  a 
most  interesting  and  valuable  one,  whose  significance 
was  be«n  appreciated  for  only  a  short  time.  It  is  this 
property  which  gives  to  leather  belting,  which  has  been 
properly   tanned    and   curried,    its   wonderful    capacity 
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Fig.   3 — Showing  How   Both   Slip   Percentage  and   Co- 
efficient  of  FViction   Increase  With   the   Power  Trans- 
mitted— the  Former  at  a  Highly  Accelerating  Rate 


for  carrying  enormous  overloads  above  the  normal 
rating.  With  the  best  belts  this  reaches  a  point  well 
over  100  per  cent  of  its  normally  rated  capacity. 

In  this  connection,  within  the  last  few  years,  im- 
proved methods  of  tanning  and  currying  adopted  by 
the  most  progressive  manufacturers  have  resulted  in 
its  being  possible  for  a  properly  made  leather  belt  to 
be  rated  for  ordinary  purposes  at  a  materially  higher 
figure  than  was  generally  considered  safe  a  few  years 
back.  These  improvements,  chiefly  to  the  surface  of  the 
leather,  have  resulted  in  conservatively  estimating  the 
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Further  Decline  in  Kefraclories  Shipments  in 
July 

Lessening  clay  fire  and  silica  brick  shipments  con- 
tinued in  July,  according  to  the  monthly  report  of  the 
Refractories  Manufacturers'  Association,  which  shows 
that  shipments  of  clay  fire  brick  decreased  about  .3,000,- 
000  9-in.  equivalent  brick,  while  the  shipments  of  silica 
brick  were  down  more  than  1,000,000  brick,  as  compared 
with  June.  The  fact  that  the  iron  and  steel  industry 
accounts  for  the  consumption  of  such  a  large  part  of 
the  production  of  these  grades,  as  disclosed  in  The 
Iron  Age,  Aug.  16,  page  402,  and  that  this  industry  has 
been  a  little  sparing  both  in  orders  and  specification 
in  the  past  few  months  explains  largely  the  continued 
decline  in  shipments,  which,  in  the  final  analysis,  are 
the  real  story  of  business. 

Production  of  clay  fire  brick  declined  even  more 
heavily  in  July  than  did  shipments.  Net  new  orders 
showed  a  slight  gain,  but  stocks  on  hand  July  31  were 
approximately  2,000,000  brick  greater  than  one  month 
before,  while  unfilled  orders  were  dowm  almost  10,000,- 
000  from  those  of  June  30.  There  was  a  substantial 
loss  (almost  3,000,000)  in  new  orders  for  silica  brick. 
Stocks  July  31  were  slightly  less  than  one  month  be- 
fore, but  unfilled  orders  dropped  almost  4,000,000  brick. 

The  figures  in  detail,  in  9-in.  equivalents,  figures  in 
parentheses    being    the    percentages    to    monthly    eco- 
nomical producing  capacity,  follow: 
Clay   Fire  Brick 

July  June 

Capacity   reporting 74,591,977  75.341,977 

Stock,  first  of  month irj5.?73,382  (208)      152,193,088(201) 

Production     56,976,868(76)        61,165,622(81) 

Shipments     54,607,581(73)        57,785,328(76) 

Stoclt,    end    of  month 157, 942,469(212)      155,575,382(205) 

New  orders 45,773.4'31(    61)        44,875,776(59) 

Cancellations    605,177(      1)  594,192(      1) 

Net  new  business 45,168,254  (    60)        44,281,584  (    58) 

Unfilled     orders 79,926,439(107)        89,365,766(118) 

Silica  Brick 

Capacity   reporting 22,565,500  22,565,500 

Stock,   first  of  month 34,310,226(152)        34,960,553(155) 

Production     11,980,788(53)        12,608,422(56) 

Shipments    12,047.202(53)        13,258,749(59) 

Stock,   end   of   month 34,243.812(152)        34.310.226(152) 

New    orders    8,351,087(    37)        10,293, 682(   46) 

Cancellations    556.712(      2)  1,000(      0) 

Net  new  business 7,794,357(    35)        10,292.682(   46) 

Unfilled     orders 30,775,050(136)        34,927,877(1553 
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capacity  of  a  given  leather  belt  at  about  one-third  more 
than  was  general  five  years  ago. 

From  a  power  standpoint,  the  main  saving  obtained 
through  the  use  of  the  best  leather  belt,  as  compared 
with  most  fabric  belts,  is  that  the  leather  belt  can  run 
with  a  larger  proportion  of  the  tension  on  the  bearings 
doing  effective  work.  There  can  be  less  tension  upon 
the  slack  side  of  the  belt,  consequently  less  waste  of 
energy  through  bearing  friction.  On  some  drives  this 
is  a  large  factor,  one  which  probably  would  of  itself 
justify  investment  in  the  best  type  of  leather  belt  at  a 
much  greater  first  cost,  entirely  disregarding  the  fact 
that  the  leather  is  usually  a  much  longer  lived  belt. 


Foundry  Production  Generally  Maintained 

Writing  of  conditions  in  the  foundry  trade,  Rogers, 
Brown  &  Co.,  Cincinnati,  say  in  their  pig  iron  market 
letter  of  Aug.  18: 

While  foundry  melt  is  lighter  than  that  registered  earlier 
in  the  year,  it  is  moving  along  at  a  good  seasonable  rate 
with  excellent  prospects  ahead.  The  falling  off  has  been  most 
noticeable  in  the  soil  pipe  shops  and  those  foundries  supply- 
ing the  machine  tool  industry.  Other  important  lines  show 
continued  activity.  Cast  iron  water  pipe  is  in  strong  demand, 
while  the  sanitary  ware,  radiator  and  malleable  shops  in 
general  are  pushing  their  production.  Some  automobile 
foundries  have  had  a  slight  leit  up,  but  on  the  whole  they 
seem  to  be  moving  forward  confidently  and  as  the  new 
season  develops  should  be  running  to  capacity.  The  agri- 
cultural implement  manufacturers  find  much  ground  for 
optimism  in  spite  of  propaganda  to  the  contrary  and  are 
planning  on  an  active  season  starting  the  last  of  September 
or  first  of  October. 

On  the  same  subject  the  Matthew  Addy  Co.  says: 

Here  in  the  Middle  West  the  consumption  of  pig  iron  Is 
keeping  up  extremely  well  for  this  season  of  the  year. 
Stove  shops,  automobile  manufacturers,  makers  of  malleable 
castings  and  steel  castings  have  not  shut  down  as  they 
usually  do  during  the  heated  term  but  have  been  operating 
straight    through    the    summer. 


That  railroad  traffic  is  heavier  than  ever  before  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  1,033,130  cars  were  loaded  in 
the  week  ended  Aug.  4,  the  largest  total,  except  for  the 
1,041,044  of  the  previous  week,  in  our  history. 


French  Iron  and  Steel  Output  This  Year 

The  French  production  of  pig  iron  for  the  first  half 
of  this  year,  according  to  statistics  of  the  Comite  des 
Forges  de  France,  was  2,298,808  metric  tons,  of  which 
27,930  tons  was  made  in  electric  furnaces. 

The  steel  output  for  the  same  half  year  was  2,183,- 
765  tons,  of  which  2,129,953  tons  was  ingots.  The 
output  by  processes  was:  Bessemer,  1,263,206  tons; 
open-hearth,  891,424  tons;  crucible,  6826  tons,  and 
electric  22,309  tons. 
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Power  Operated  Ring- Wheel  Grinder  Manganese  Losses  in  Washing  Caucasian  Ores 


A  new  ring-wheel  grinder,  incorporating,  among 
other  features,  power-operated  lever  tables,  has  been 
placed  on  the  market  by  the  Badger  Tool  Co.,  Beloit, 
Wis. 

The  machine  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration 
carries  two  24-in.  wide  face  abrasive  wheels  and  two 
power-operated  lever  tables.  This  arrangement  of  the 
work  table  is  intended  to  permit  one  man  to  operate 
both  ends  of  the  machine,  one  fixture  being  loaded  while 
the  work  in  the  other  is  being  ground.  In  addition  to 
saving  the  labor  of  one  operator,  the  arrangement  is  in- 
tended also  to  eliminate  the  heavy  labor  of  feeding-in 
and  rocking  the  work  back  and  forth  across  the  face 
of  the  wheel. 

The  wheel  dressers  are  mounted  at  the  rear  side  of 
the  machine  as 
shown,  being 
placed  so  that 
they  will  not  in- 
terfere with  the 
grinding  opera- 
tion, and  are  at 
all  times  ready 
for  use.  Provision 
is  made  for  alin- 
ing the  dresser 
slides  in  true  re- 
lation to  the  ma- 
chine spindle. 

Power  for 
rocking  the  work 
tables  is  trans- 
mitted by  belt 
from  the  machine 
countershaft  to  a 
reduction  gear 
box  on  the  rear 
of  the  machine. 
Rocking  motion  is 
imparted  to  the 
work  tables  by 
the   two    straight 

levers  shown.  The  work  is  held  against  the  grinding 
wheel  by  adjustable  spring  tension  through  the  hand 
lever  on  the  work  table. 

In  operating  the  machine  the  table  rocking  lever  is 
disconnected,  the  hand  lever  grasped  and  the  work  table 
drawn  slightly  back  from  the  grinding  wheel,  the  table 
being  rocked  forward  at  the  same  time  until  it  is  clear 
of  the  grinding  wheel.  The  piece  to  be  ground  is  placed 
in  the  fixture  and  the  table  is  swung  back  into  the  grind- 
ing position  where  the  table  rocking  lever  engages  and 
rocks  the  work  slowly  back  and  forth  across  the  face 
of  the  wheel.  The  adjustable  spring  tension  supplies 
the  necessary  in-feed,  leaving  the  operator  free  to  re- 
peat the  operations  outlined  at  the  opposite  end  of  the 
machine,  while  work  is  being  ground  by  one  of  the 
wheels. 

The  machine  illustrated  is  equipped  with  fixtures 
for  grinding  the  tops  and  bottoms  of  electric  iron  sole 
plates.  The  fixtures  are  of  the  floating  type,  which 
permit  the  castings  to  locate  themselves  against  the 
face  of  the  wheels  in  order  that  only  a  minimum  amount 
of  stock  need  be  removed  to  clean  up  the  castings. 

The  weight  of  the  machine,  fully  equipped,  is  ap- 
proximately 3100  lb. 


Wasteful  methods  in  the  washing  of  manganese 
ores,  produced  in  the  Kutais  district  in  the  Caucasus, 
are  depriving  the  world  of  enormous  supplies  of  this 
material,  according  to  a  statement  made  today  to  the 
Institute  of  Politics,  meeting  at  Williams  College,  Wil- 
liamstown,  Mass.,  by  C.  E.  Julihn,  representing  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior.  Such  waste  is  of  international 
interest,  Mr.  Julihn  emphasizes,  because  of  the  rela- 
tively small  reserves  of  high  grade  manganese  known 
to  exist  and  the  importance  of  such  ores  in  the  manu- 
facture of  steel. 

A  study  of  the  preparation  of  the  Kutais  ores,  made 
by   J.   W.    Furness,   associate   mining   engineer   of  the 
Bureau  of  Mines,  develops  the  fact  that  the  tremendous 
wastes  now  occurring  are  due  to  the  desire  to  meet  an 
unreasonable  and 
unnecessary  trade 
requirement   call- 
ing   for    manga- 
nese   of     52    per 
cent    grade.      An 
annual  produc- 
tion   of    approxi- 
mately  a    million 
tons   of   ore   con- 
taining    52     per 
cent      manganese 
is  made  from  the 
Kutais      deposits 
by    washing    ore 
which      averages 
47  per  cent  of  the 
original      manga- 
nese.   This  means 
in  effect  that,  in 
order  to  make  an 
improvement  of  5 
per  cent  in  grade, 
about    one-half 
the     manganese 
mined    is    lost    in 
washing. 
The   Bureau  of  Mines  investigation   developed  that 
about  20  per  cent  of  the  production  from  these  deposits 
is  marketed  in  the  United  States,  40  per  cent  in  Great 
Britain,   and   the   remainder   in   France,   Germany   and 
Italy.    To  these  countries,  which  are  the  great  steel  pro- 
ducers,  the  conservation   of   high-grade   manganese   is 
especially  important. 

It  was  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Julihn  that  there  are  no 
established  international  agencies  authorized  to  con- 
sider such  unwarranted  wastes  of  the  world's  precious 
natural  resources.  The  consumers,  he  declared,  are 
most  concerned  with  obtaining  the  highest  possible 
grade  of  material  without  thought  or  responsibility  as 
to  the  future  of  world  industry.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
calling  of  attention  to  zhese  serious  manganese  losses 
may  lead  to  some  means  of  remedying  the  situation  and 
thereby  establish  a  precedent  for  the  correction  of  other 
unsound  international  trade  practices. 


Cast  Iron  Pipe  for  Enameling  Purposes 

The  Bureau  of  Standards  has  received  a  number  of 
specimens  of  typical  enameling  castings,  and  these 
are  now  being  enameled  with  several  commercial  cast 
iron  enamels.  The  chemical  analysis  of  the  castings 
has  been  made,  and  the  Bureau  also  plans  to  make  up 
typical  bodies  of  cast  iron  in  its  metallurgical  division. 
The  specimens  thus  obtained  will  also  be  analyzed 
chemically  and  enameled.  An  attempt  will  be  made  to 
correlate  the  blistering  of  the  enamel  and  the  chemical 
composition  of  the  cast  iron,  with  the  object  of  obtain- 
ing a  good  commercial  cast  iron  which  will  not  produce 
blisters. 


Portland  Cement  Production 

July  output  of  Portland  cement  reported  by  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey  amounted  to  12,G20,- 
000  bbl.,  compared  with  12,382,000  bbl.  in  June  and  12,- 
910,000  bbl.  in  May.  These  three  months  showed  the 
greatest  production  of  any  three  months  in  the  history 
of  the  industry. 

Shipments  in  July  at  13,712,000  bbl.  were  higher 
than  in  June,  but  lower  than  in  May.  No  month's  ship- 
ments this  year  have  reached  the  high  figure  estab- 
lished in  August,  1922,  at  14,301,000  bbl. 


Spring  Meeting  of  Electrochemical  Society 

The  annual  spring  meeting  of  the  American  Electro- 
chemical Society  will  be  held  at  Philadelphia,  April 
24,  25  and  2G.  Two  symposia  definitely  decided  upon 
for  that  meeting  are  "Organic  Electrochemistry"  and 
"Recent  Progress  in  Electrolytic  Refining." 
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Merchantable  Bar  o^^crap? 

Statistics  on  the  production  of  electric  furnace 
steels  and  alloy  steels  are  often  quoted  to  meas- 
ure the  startling  growth  of  the  "quality"  idea  in 
the  steel  trade.  Without  denying  that  specifica- 
tions are  becoming  more  rigid,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  a  steel  is  not  necessarily  good  because 
it  comes  out  of  an  electric  furnace  or  contains  a 
little  alloy.  A  more  significant  sign  of  the  pres- 
sure which  purchasers  are  bringing  to  bear  may 
lie,  therefore,  in  the  fact  that  producers  of  ton- 
nage steels  are  giving  serious  study  to  ways 
and  means  whereby  the  percentage  of  scrap  may 
be  reduced,  and  whereby  a  greater  part  of  the 
metal  cast  into  ingots  may  be  worked  into  prod- 
ucts that  will  stand  severe  punishment  in  subse- 
quent manufacturing  operations. 

It  is  a  very  complex  problem,  this  problem  of 
sound  steel,  really  sound  steel.  The  traditional 
expedient  of  tool  makers  is  not  available — to  melt 
cleanest  raw  materials  and  at  leisure.  Nowadays 
a  pile  of  miscellaneous  scrap  and  cheap  pig  iron 
must  be  converted  into  steel  by  tons  instead  of 
pounds. 

Nevertheless  it  is  by  no  means  hopeless.  More 
and  more  evidence  is  accumulating  that  defective 
steels  are  generally  dirty  steels.  The  converse 
also  appears  to  hold:  the  same  troublesome  steel 
will  produce  a  better  and  better  bar,  both  as  to 
external  and  internal  soundness,  as  the  ingot  is 
less  segregated  and  contains  fewer  non-metallic 
inclusions,  both  solid  and  gaseous. 

The  inquisitive  heat-treater  and  metallograph- 
ist  has  furnished  much  of  the  evidence  indicating 
a  relationship  between  soundness  and  cleanliness; 
but  the  metallurgist  in  the  steel  plant  naturally 
must  rely  upon  his  own  brains  and  skill  to  keep 
these  inclusions  to  the  economical  minimum.  He 
in  turn  is  confronted  by  such  problems  as:  "What 
is  this  dirt,  anyway?"  "Is  it  a  product  of  an  es- 
sential steel-making  reaction?"  "Can  it  be  en- 
tirely eliminated  under  any  circumstances?" 
"What  is  the  safe  limit  for  my  product?" — things 
about  which  the  wisest  know  very  little. 

Fortunately  he  can  draw  upon  the  lore  of  the 
crucible  melter,  verified  completely  by  experience 
with    artillery    steels    from    the    open-heai-th    and 


supported  by  principle  holding  throughout  the 
science  of  metallurgy:  Fine  steel  must  be  killed 
in  the  furnace.  Everyone  knows  that  the  wildest 
metal  can  be  quieted  by  additions  to  the  ladle  and 
even  to  the  mold.  Little  thought  is  needed,  how- 
ever, to  realize  that  there  is  small  chance  for  the 
tiny  particles  of  slag  and  bubbles  of  gas  resulting 
from  the  reaction  to  be  washed  out  of  the  metal. 
Such  steel,  made  in  the  ladle,  is  dirty  and  sub- 
ject to  defects  of  greater  or  less  seriousness,  first 
cousin  to  the  flakes,  laminations  and  woody  struc- 
ture which  kept  munition  makers  awake  at  night. 
It  may  be  said  that  some  of  the  above  proposi- 
tions are  debatable.  Granted.  But  there  is  such 
a  wealth  of  collateral  evidence  from  practice  and 
such  a  mass  of  theoretical  considerations  sup- 
porting the  main  conclusions — namely,  that 
cleaner  steel  will  produce  less  scrap,  and  that 
cleanest  steel  must  be  deoxidized  in  the  furnace — 
that  more  than  one  plant  in  trouble  has  turned  to 
the  expedient  of  operating  awhile  with  these  prin- 
ciples in  view.  The  worst  that  could  happen 
would  be  a  longer  heat,  but  that  is  not  so  impor- 
tant. A  smaller  number  of  good  ingots  that  can 
be  sold  is  much  to  be  preferred  to  a  greater 
number  headed  straight  for  the  scrap  pile! 


The  Farmer's  Automobile 

A  statement  recently  attributed  to  the  De- 
partment of  Public  Works  of  Nebraska  was  that 
the  farmers  of  that  State  would  incur  this  year 
an  expense  of  $135,000,000  for  running  their  auto- 
mobiles, while  the  value  of  their  wheat  and  corn, 
their  principal  crops,  would  be  only  $88,000,000. 
We  have  seen  some  grave  editorial  comments  re- 
specting this,  but  none  saying:  "Impossible;  it 
couldn't  be  done." 

This  is  another  warning  not  to  accept  such 
statements  without  critical  analysis,  not  even 
when  they  are  fathered  by  a  Government  body.  In 
this  instance  the  cost  of  automobiling  to  the 
farmer  is  obviously  overestimated,  and  there  is 
no  intimation  that  the  value  of  his  other  produce 
may  greatly  exceed  that  of  his  wheat  and  corn. 
Nevertheless,  the  situation  with  respect  to  this 
unljft  in  the  scale  of  living  is  sufficiently  serious. 
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Let  us  tak.!  Ihi'  nearby  State  of  Minnesota, 
which  lately  reflected  its  discontent  by  rejecting 
the  regular  Republican  candidate  in  a  senatorial 
t  lection.  The  crops  of  that  State  this  year  are 
expected  to  realize  about  $500,000,000,  but  in 
tiuth  the  total  will  be  less  than  that,  for  the  corn 
and  hay,  valued  at  about  $125,000,000,  will  be 
used  mainly  at  home  in  raising  livestock,  dairy 
and  poultry  products,  etc.;  so  that  eliminating 
these  duplications  the  actual  yield  of  Minnesota's 
agriculture  this  year  may  be  about  $400,000,000. 

Minnesota  has  about  180,000  farmers.  In  the 
neighboring  States  the  percentage  of  farmers  who 
own  automobiles  ranges  from  85  to  95.  If  we  con- 
jecture only  83  l/'3  per  cent  for  Minnesota  the 
number  operated  by  farmers  in  that  State  will  be 
150,000  (out  of  the  total  registry  of  340,000  pas- 
.^enger  cars  in  1922).  At  an  average  operating 
cost  of  $500  per  annum  ^the  Nebraska  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Works  says  $553)  the  cost  to  the 
Minnesota  farmers  would  be  about  $75,000,000. 
Of  course  this  estimate  for  cost  is  for  direct  oper- 
ation, with  no  allowance  for  depreciation. 

The  $400,000,000  worth  of  products  is  gross 
realization,  not  net.  Out  of  it  comes  cost  of  sup- 
plies, hired  labor,  taxes,  upkeep,  etc.  The  taking 
of  $75,000,000  for  automobiling  out  of  such  a  gross 
is  rather  staggering  at  first  sight;  or,  for  that 
matter,  at  second  sight.  Either  the  Minnesota 
farmer  is  doing  better  than  his  complaints  indi- 
cate or  he  is  doing  too  much  automobiling.  There 
is  probably  something  in  both  ideas. 

The  Governor  of  South  Dakota  recently  made 
a  bid  for  popularity  by  effecting  an  uneconomic 
reduction  in  the  price  for  gasoline.  So  simple  was 
his  e.xpedient  that  the  crusade  spread  like  wild- 
fire, and  even  Mayor  Hylan  thought  of  winning 
such  easy  glory  if  newspaper  reports  were  cor- 
rect. Yet  if  these  governors  had  the  welfare  of 
their  people  really  at  heart  they  should  have 
prayed  for  higher  gasoline,  not  lower. 


Folly  of  the  War  Bonus 

Bonus  payments  to  the  men  who  went  to  war, 
or  adjusted  compensation,  as  more  euphoniously 
phrased,  would  have  to  be  provided  from  taxes 
paid  by  the  American  people,  either  individually 
or  through  industry.  Since  the  level  of  taxes  is 
such  as  to  form  already  a  severe  handicap  to  in- 
dustry on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  an  in- 
centive to  the  purchase  of  tax-free  bonds,  it  is 
hard  to  look  with  equanimity  upon  pending  ef- 
forts to  force  a  bonus  bill  through  Congress. 

Careful  analysis  by  the  National  Industrial 
Conference  Board  indicates  that  such  legislation 
would  call  for  approximately  $4,000,000,000.  This 
would  represent  a  tax  of  some  $175  upon  every 
family  in  the  land.  Much  of  this  tax  would  be 
derived  from  industry,  causing  a  rise  in  the  price 
of  manufactured  commodities  and  increasing  the 
cost  of  living.  This  would  not  only  nullify  in 
large  extent  the  benefits  which  those  receiving 
the  bonus  could  expect  from  it,  but  add  heavily 
to  the  burdens  of  everbody  else.  A  further  rise 
in  prices  Ceost  of  living)  might  be  expected  to 
follow    the     sudden     demand     for     "consumption 


goods,"   caused   by  the   rapid   expenditure  of   the 
sums  received. 

To  what  extent  this  added  taxation  would 
force  industries  to  curtail  operations  is  purely 
speculative.  Whatever  unemployment  this  might 
cause,  however,  would  add  a  further  bad  effect  to 
the  fiscal  elements  already  outlined.  Another 
point  made  by  the  investigating  board  that  well 
may  be  taken  into  account,  is  that  the  bonus  would 
seriously  hamper  the  Government  in  caring  for 
disabled  veterans  or  in  meeting  the  increasing 
demands  that  will  be  made  upon  it  for  pensions. 


Steel  lor  llie  Oil  Industry 

Steel  manufacturers  have  never  shown  much 
disposition  to  forecast  the  demand  for  steel  in 
the  oil  industry  by  the  position  of  oil  itself,  and 
the  practical  experience  of  the  past  few  months 
ju.stifies  their  reserve  in  this  matter. 

Three  or  four  months  ago,  when  declines  in 
crude  oil  prices  began  to  attract  attention,  predic- 
tions were  not  uncommon  that  drilling  would  be 
largely  arrested,  and  that  accordingly  the  steel  in- 
dustry would  have  a  much  lighter  demand  from 
the  oil  trade.  There  is,  perhaps,  one  of  those  cases 
that  so  often  arise,  of  cause  and  effect  being  con- 
fused. The  tendency  to  drill  may  be  the  cause  of 
excessive  production,  instead  of  excessive  pro- 
duction removing  the  tendency  to  drill.  It  is  not 
necessarily  the  case,  in  other  words,  that  oil  is 
produced  for  the  direct  purpose  of  marketing  it 
as  soon  as  produced.  The  condition  in  many 
fields  is  as  a  matter  of  fact  a  different  one.  The 
actual  attitude  of  the  producer  is  that  he  wants 
to  get  the  oil  out  of  the  ground  before  some  one 
else  gets  that  oil.  This  is  the  situation  in  the 
majority  of  the  newer  fields,  and  it  is  the  newer 
fields  that  furnish  the  chief  demand  for  steel. 

Complication  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  oil 
industry  uses  steel  in  four  large  ways,  apart  from 
many  minor  uses,  and  these  four  ways  are  totally 
distinct.  They  are  not  only  distinct,  but  some  of 
the  uses  tend  to  vary  inversely  with  each  other. 

While  there  is  a  term  "oil  country  goods"  the 
term  includes  two  distinct  classes  of  material, 
tubular  goods  used  at  oil  wells  and  line  pipe  used 
in  transporting  oil.  A  third  large  use  of  steel  in 
connection  with  oil  is  in  tanks  for  oil  storage.  A 
fourth  is  in  tin  cans  for  exporting  oil. 

In  large  measure  the  drilling  of  wells,  as  inti- 
mated above,  may  depend  upon  local  conditions 
in  the  field  rather  than  upon  demand  for  oil.  Sur- 
plus production  may  or  may  not  restrict  the  drill- 
ing of  wells.  However,  it  usually  does  increase 
the  demand  for  storage  tanks,  and  frequently  a 
large  amount  of  steel  goes  into  that  use.  Again, 
other  things  being  equal,  abstention  from  the  lay- 
ing of  pine  lines  may  cause  demand  for  tanks  to 
arise.  Then  a  line  may  be  laid  and  the  tanks  are 
not  needed.  Finally,  if  the  domestic  demand  for 
oil  decreases  more  oil  is  exported,  and  that  causes 
demand  for  tin  plate.  Any  large  export  movement 
of  oil  will  produce  a  heavy  demand  for  tin  plate. 
A  general  rule  is  that  the  less  the  demand  for  oil 
the  more  the  demand  for  tin  plate  from  the  oil 
industry. 

There   is    no   other   steel    consuming    industry 
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that  presents  these  peculiarities  and  complica- 
tions. Other  industries  call  for  more  or  less  steel 
from  time  to  time  according  as  they  are  more  or 
less  prosperous  or  active. 

To  illustrate  the  divergences,  in  recent  weeks 
the  oil  industrj'  has  been  calling  for  a  fair  though 
a  slightly  decreased  tonnage  of  oil  country  tubu- 
lar goods,  apart  from  line  pipe,  has  been  buying 
practically  no  line  pipe,  has  been  buying  storage 
tanks  in  spurts  and  has  been  inquiring  about  tin 
plate.  Not  much  tin  plate  actually  has  been 
bought,  as  the  mills  cannot  furnish  early  de- 
liveries, but  later  in  the  year  there  is  likely  to  be 
a  large  movement  in  oil  plate.  Mills  have  not  en- 
tirely finished  their  line  pipe  orders,  booked 
months  ago,  and  a  fresh  buying  movement  may  de- 
velop soon  in  that  direction. 


COKE  LUXEMBURG'S  PROBLEM 


Railroads  Functioinnf;  Well 

Freight  car  loadings  in  the  week  ended  July 
28  were  the  greatest  for  any  week  in  the  history  of 
American  railroading,  and  loadings  in  the  fol- 
lowing week,  while  showing  a  slight  decrease,  were 
otherwise  the  largest,  yielding  only  to  the  preced- 
ing week.  The  numbers  were  1,041,044  cars  and 
1,033,130  cars  respectively.  Car  loadings  are  a 
prompt  and  ready  index  to.  the  volume  of  freight 
movement,  but  are,  of  course,  not  as  accurate  as 
the  ton-mileage,  the  figures  for  which  are  belated, 
and  less  useful  only  on  that  account.  The  ton- 
mileage  in  May  was  39.6  billion,  the  greatest  for 
any  May,  the  May  record  having  previously  been 
held  by  the  38.6  billion  of  May,  1917. 

It  is  one  thing,  of  course,  for  the  railroads  to 
break  their  records  and  another  thing  for  them  to 
furnish  the  service  desired  of  them.  In  addition 
to  record  loadings  the  railroads  have  been  show- 
ing car  surpluses,  there  being  a  net  surplus  of 
60,000  cars  at  last  report.  They  also  have  cars 
coming  to  them,  having  had  86,716  new  freight 
cars  on  order  on  Aug.  1,  with  deliveries  being 
made  steadily. 

Early  in  the  year  there  were  numerous  predic- 
tions that  before  this  time  the  railroads  would 
become  congested  and  would  not  be  able  to  render 
the  service  required  by  shippers.  These  predic- 
tions have  failed  entirely  of  verification.  The 
peak  load  always  comes  in  October.  According 
to  records  of  recent  years  this  may  be  5  or  10  per 
cent  above  the  present  traffic.  Some  authorities 
mention  15  or  20  per  cent  as  a  possible  increase, 
but  the  idea  in  such  estimates  may  be  to  stimu- 
late the  railroads  to  prepare  very  fully.  They 
have  done  very  well  in  recent  weeks  in  car  and 
locomotive  repairs  and  still  have  much  rolling 
stock  to  be  repaired  and  returned  to  service,  so 
that  their  prospect  is  good. 

This  excellent  functioning  of  the  railroads 
would  naturally  be  expected  to  discourage  efforts 
at  hostile  legislation  in  the  forthcoming  session 
of  Congress.  It  has  appeared,  however,  that  the 
legislators  or  prospective  legislators  who  have 
busied  themselves,  chiefly  on  the  platform,  with 
railroad  matters,  are  in  reality  enemies  of  the 
railroads  rather  than  friends  of  good  service. 
They  seem  to  wish  to  tear  down  rather  than  to 
build   up. 


Ruhr  Receipts  at  Low  Ebb  and  Stocks  Declining — 
Only  25  Blast  Furnaces  Operating 

Luxemburg,  Aug.  4. — During  July,  improvement  in 
the  Luxemburg  iron  and  steel  industry  has  been  con- 
tinuous, but  there  is  still  a  pessimistic  attitude  in  some 
quarters.  Inquiry  has  been  more  active  and  prices 
have  increased  -slightly,  but  this  has  been  an  insuffi- 
cient compensation  for  the  sacrifices  resulting  from  the 
depreciation  of  the  Belgian  franc.  Regular  arrivals  of 
coke  are  not  sufficient  to  meet  the  actual  requirements 
of  the  works,  and  stocks,  which  had  been  greatly  in- 
creased by  shipments  received  from  Great  Britain  and 
America,  are  decreasing  again.  It  is  felt  that  there 
is  no  hope  of  receiving  further  supplies  from  the  Ruhr 
for  some  time;  on  the  contrary,  the  complete  exhaus- 
tion of  stocks  is  feared  before  the  ovens  can  be  put 
on  blast  again  and  no  tonnage  of  any  size  is  expected 
frojn  Belgium.  As  heavy  buying  of  foreign  coke,  at 
actual  cost  of  the  dollar,  sterling  and  florin,  is  unprofit- 
able in  view  of  the  quality  of  such  fuel,  which  suffers 
by  successive  transshipment,  the  Luxemburg  iron  and 
steel  industry  once  more  faces  complete  stoppage  of 
industrial  activity. 

Offers,  f.o.b.  Antwerp,  are  now  more  numerous  and 
prices  are  maintained  in  contrast  with  Belgian  and 
Lorraine  quotations.  Casting  pig  iron  No.  3  is  quoted 
at  455  to  460  fr.;  basic  ordinary  pig  iron,  450  fr.,  de- 
livered to  Belgian  railroad  stations;  basic  ingots,  550 
fr.;  blooms,  575  fr.;  billets,  625  fr.;  largets,  640  to 
650  fr.,  and  bars,  750  to  760  fr.  or  a  little  higher  than 
the  Belgian  product,  which  is  sold  f.o.b.  Antwerp  at 
7.30  to  750  fr.  (Belgian  currency).  Large  beams  are 
quoted  at  740  fr. ;  small  beams,  725  fr.  Heavy  plates 
are  £8;  heavy  sheets,  750  to  770  fr.;  hoops,  925  fr., 
and  wire  rods,  1,000  fr.,  f.o.b.  Antwerp. 

XiDiibt'i'  ,,f  Luxemburg  Furnaces  in  Blast  in  July 
Number  Total 

in  Blast        Furnaces 
Arhed  : 

Esch     5  6 

Dudelange     3  6 

DommeMnnee    1  3 

Teriv.<!    R<>Li..;is: 

R.  lvr,l     4  6 

Ha^iir 

riiff.r.I  n!J'         f,  in 

K.^kni^r     3 

StL-iliforl    3  3 

The  total  pig-iron  production  of  Luxemburg  fur- 
naces in  June  was  89,785  metric  tons,  of  which  86,860 
tons  was  basic  grade.  The  total  steel  ingot  production 
was  74,351  metric  tons,  of  which  72,419  tons  was  basic 
material,  1160  tons  open-hearth  and  322  tons  electric 
furnace. 


COMING  MEETINGS 

August 

Aiiierii'an  Institute  of  Mining  and  .MetaUurcival 
Eusineers.  .\ug.  20  to  30.  Quebec  and  other 
places  in  Canada.  F.  F.  Sharpless.  29  West  Thirty- 
ninth  street.  New   York,   secretary. 

Lake  Suiierior  Mining  In.stitute.  Aug-.  20,  30 
and  31.  Twenty-third  annual  meeting.  Hotel 
Spalding-,  Duluth,  Minn.     A.  J.  Yungbluth,  secretary. 

September 

Chemical  Industries.  Sept.  17  to  22.  Xational 
exposition,  Grand  Central  Palace,  New   Yorl;. 

Machine  Tool  Exhibition.  Sept.  18  to  21.  Mason 
Laboratory,  Yale  University,  New  Haven,  New 
Haven  branch,  Americar 
gineers,  400  Temple  Str 
charge. 

AoHuciatlon  of  Iron  anal  .steel  lUectrical  Kn- 
BineerN.  Sept.  24  to  2,S.  reinvention  and  exhibition, 
Broadway  Auditorium.  Buffalo.  J.  F.  Kelly,  1007 
ICmpire  Building,  Pittsburgh,  secretary. 

Awerican  ICIectrocheniical  Society.  Sept.  27  to 
2it.  Annual  meeting,  Dayton,  Ohio.  Pr.  Colin  G. 
Fink,   Columbia   University,   New   York,   secretary. 


One  MilFs  Experience  with  8-Hoiir  Day 

A  Leal"  I'roni  the  liook  of  the  Tyh'r  Tiihe 

&  Pipe  Co. — Costs  Increased  ami 

Efficiency  Lessened 

BY  E.  TYLER  DAVIS* 


I  HAVE  been  reading  with  interest  of  late  in  The 
Iron  Age  experiences  and  views  in  the  iron  and 
steel  industry  on  the  8-hr.  day,  especially  as 
ti>  what  the  change  from  12  to  8  hr.  will  bring  forth. 
Our  plant  consists  of  a  forge,  rolling  mill  and  tube 
works.  Prior  to  1918  only  our  rolling  mill  and  forge 
were  unionized,  and  about  that  time  our  welding  de- 
partment was  unionized.  Our  rolling  mill  and  forge, 
although  unionizetl,  work  under  the  charging  time  con- 
ditions of  the  Amalgamated  Association,  which  means 
a  9  to  10-hr.  working  day  usually  in  the  rolling  mill 
department,  and  about  eight  hours  of  continuous  work 
in  our  forge  department. 

Shortly  after  being  unionized  our  welding  depart- 
ment, which  prior  to  that  time  had  operated  on  the  10 
and  12-hr.  basis,  was  changed  to  the  three-shift  p'an 
of  continuous  operation,  it  being  anticipated  that  an 
increase  in  hourly  production,  and  consequently  in  total 
production,  would  take  place.  In  changing  our  basis  of 
operation  at  that  time  hourly  rates  were  advanced  to 
a  higher  basis  than  that  paid  by  any  mill  in  the  Pitts- 
burgh district,  in  which  we  are  located,  but  at  that  our 
skilled  and  semi-skilled  welding  department  employees 
have  not  been  able  to  earn  as  high  total  daily  earnmgs 
as  in  similar  departments  of  other  mills  where  11  and 
12,  and  10  and  12-hr.  shifts  prevail.  A  factor  leading 
to  our  trial  of  three  8-hr.  shifts  was  the  local  labor 
situation  in  this  community,  which  is  primarily  a  glass- 
making  town,'  an  industry  to  which  the  8-hr.  day  and 
the  three-shift  basis  are  particularly  adapted. 

Plan   Attracts    Less    Efficient    Workers 

The  following  conditions  sooner  or  later  became  an- 
parent  as  we  operated  under  the  three-shift  plan: 

1.  Short  hours  attract  less  efficient  workers.  Our 
daily  earnings  ceased  to  attract  industrious  workers 
from  other  tube  mills,  because  of  lower  daily  earnings, 
but  they  did  attract  the  less  desirable  men  seeking 
short  hours  and  the  relatively  high  hourly  rates. 
Furthermore,  our  industrious  labor,  more  especially 
the  foreign,  left  us  to  seek  the  greater  earnings  to  be 
had  elsewhere,  where  longer  hours  obtained. 

2.  Decreased  production.  Instead  of  our  total  pro- 
duction per  furnace  hour  increasing,  and  the  production 
per  day  increasing,  it  actually  decreased  on  the  three 
8-hr.  turns.  For  some  considerable  time  it  was  thought 
that  this  was  due  to  less  effort  upon  the  7)art  of  our 
men,  but  close  observance  of  furnace  conditions  and 
operations  demonstrated  to  us  that  roll  changes,  ad- 
justments, mechanical  intemiptions,  and  the  ever  nec- 
essary fixing  of  bottoms  were  actually  causing  from 
three-quarters  to  one  houi-'s  loss  of  work  on  each  8-hr. 
turn,  whereas  most  of  these  things  on  the  two-shift 
basis  had  been  done  between  turns  and  at  the  noon 
hour.  If  anything,  the  loss  of  production  was  aggra- 
vated by  the  very  interest  of  the  men  themselves  in 
going  ahead  with  their  work,  oftentimes  before  their 
bottoms  were  in  a  proper  condition,  which  led  to  defec- 
tive product  and  to  another  stoppage  of  work.  Our 
experience  led  us  in  July  of  this  year  to  <iiscontinue 
the  third  _shift,  although  we  still  continue  to  work  an 
actual  8-hr.  day. 

How  Costs  Increase 

I  3.  No  compensating  increase   of  effort — same   pace 

^     on  short  as  long  workday.    The  men   on   all  positions 

around  our  welding  furnaces  during  the  summer  months 


are  actually  employed  un  their  jobs  only  one-half  of 
the  time  they  ai-e  in  the  plant;  that  is,  they  work  15 
minutes  and  rest  1.5  minutes.  At  the  time  the  three- 
shift  8-hr.  basis  was  adopted  with  us  no  concession  was 
made  in  this  matter  of  spell  hands,  nor  has  any  yet 
been  made.  Scarcity  of  labor  and  the  efforts  of  the 
union  have  been  effective  in  maintaining  crews  and 
working  conditions  unchanged  in  face  of  shorter  hours 
and  less  real  need  for  spell  hands.  In  other  words, 
practically  all  the  men  on  our  fm-naces  are  actually 
working  at  their  occupation  during  the  summer  months 
only  four  hours  out  of  24,  although  in  the  mill  eight 
hours.  Even  in  winter  they  are  all  resting  not  less  than 
one-third  of  their  time  spent  in  the  mill.  No  increased 
productive  effort  on  the  part  of  our  men  has  been  ob- 
tained to  compensate  the  company  for  the  increased 
rates  on  8-hr.  turns.  Thei-e  is  no  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  heats  per  hour,  the  pace  today  being  .practically 
the  same  as  when  on  the  long  turns. 

4.  Eight-hr.  day  increases  costs  even  if  i-ates 
were  unchanged.  On  the  three  8-hr.  shifts  there  was  a 
great  increase  in  the  number  of  non-productive  man 
hours  due  to  the  necessity  of  paying  the  full  crew  for 
stoppages  of  work,  such  as  mentioned  under  paragraph 
two  above.  At  these  times  only  part  of  the  crew  was 
employed,  and  in  addition  to  the  actual  labor  costs  for 
the  full  crew  there  was  no  compensating  production. 
On  the  two-shift  basis,  whether  actual  8-hr.  shifts 
or  10  and  12-hr.  shifts,  practically  all  the  payment  for 
this  lost  time  is  avoided,  as  the  roll  changes,  making  of 
bottoms,  etc.,  is  done  at  noon  hour  and  between  turns, 
and  only  the  men  actually  employed  are  paid  for  this 
work.  While  the  two  8-hr.  shifts  eliminate  the  excess- 
ive labor  cost  for  lost  time,  we  nevertheless  have  the 
increased  idle  machine  and  equipment  time  of  the  plant 
due  to  its  being  idle  so  many  more  hours  in  24  than  it 
would  be  on  either  the  continuous  operating  basis  or 
the  t^vo  long  shifts,  and  the  consequent  increase  of  over- 
head and  fixed  charges  because  of  this  circumstance. 
The  inevitable  non-productive  man  hours  on  three  8-hr. 
turns  of  continuous  operation,  or  its  alternative  of  in- 
creased idle  plant  time  on  two  8-hr.  shifts,  lead  in  either 
instance  to  an  increase  in  cost  as  compared  with  the 
two  long  Shifts. 

More  at  Stake  Than  Wages  and  Hours 
Having  pointed  out  some  of  our  experiences,  and 
being  every  day  concerned  with  the  problem  of  bringing 
back  our  working  conditions  that  they  may  compare 
favorably  with  those  in  other  mills,  I  am  convinced  that 
no  general  plan  of  work  day  can  apply  successfully  to 
all  branches  of  the  iron  and  steel  industi-j',  and  that 
much  more  is  at  stake  than  the  mere  matter  of  wages 
and  hours.  Appreciating  that  union  relationships  pos- 
sibly may  complicate  matters,  nevertheless  I  am  con- 
vinced that  merely  shortening  the  hours  of  labor  will 
not  change  the  pace  of  a  man,  and  that  in  making  these 
changes  it  must  be  considered  whether  man  power  or 
machine  is  the  controlling  factor. 

No  one  would  welcome  the  return  of  the  12-hr.  turn, 
where  it  has  departed,  and  eventually  it  will  disappear 
from  American  industry.  On  the  other  hand,  where 
physical  effort  governs  the  rate  of  production,  increased 
effort  must  be  put  forth  by  the  worker  on  the  short 
turn,  either  directly  or  by  sacrificing  some  of  the  rest 
periods  now  enjoyed.  Labor  must  give  this  effort, 
which  it  is  not  now  giving,  or  production  per  man  will 
suffer  and  branches  of  the  industry  depending  upon 
physical  effort  will  decline.  Four  hours  of  actual  labor 
in  24,  our  present  condition,   is  not  a  fair  day's  work 
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for  the  worker,  and  eventually  would  be  eliminative  in 
competitive  industry  for  the  employer  unless  it  uni- 
versally obtained. 

I  have  submitted  the   above   to  you,  believing  that 


at  least  part  of  it  will  prove  useful  if  it  only  serves  to 
bring  home  the  thought  that  concessions  are  much  more 
easily  given  than  withdrawn  and  that  it  is  much  easier 
to  maintain  advantages  than  to  regain  them. 


Progress  in  Short  Work  Day  Chiefly  at  Blast  Furnaces 


Pittsburgh,  Aug.  20. — Elimination  of  the  12-hr.  day 

in  the  steel  industry  still  is  largely  a  Steel  Corporation 
effort,  as  outside  of  Youngstown  few  of  the  independent 
companies  here  or  in  nearby  districts  yet  have  passed  be- 
yond the  consideration  of  plans  for  the  change.  While 
the  shorter  workday  is  being  set  up  in  Steel  Corpora- 
tion plants  as  rapidly  as  possible,  it  has  been  for  the 
most  part  concentrated  on  the  blast  furnace  depart- 
ments. When  the  corporation  has  completed  the  move- 
ment In  that  direction  it  will  move  on  to  the  open- 
hearth  and  Bessemer  steel  departments  and  then  to  the 
coke  plants. 

It  is  quite  evident  that  full  establishment  of  the 
shorter  day  is  not  going  to  be  easily  accomplished,  for 
already  there  are  some  signs  of  dissatisfaction  among 
the  men,  which  is  not  confined  entirely  to  those  who 
will  lose  income  as  a  result  of  the  change.  Men  em- 
ployed in  the  departments  of  noncontinuous  operations, 
whose  hours  of  labor  and  compensation  are  not  dis- 
turbed under  the  plan  outlined  by  the  American  Iron 
and  Steel  Institute  committee,  here  and  there  are  in- 
clined to  object  because  they  are  getting  no  more  for  a 
10-hr.  day  than  those  employed  in  the  continuously  op- 
erated departments  receive  for  8  hr.  The  fact  that  in- 
dependent companies  in  some  localities  where  there  are 
plants  of  the  Steel  Corporation  are  not  doing  much 
toward  making  the  change  tends  to  hold  back  the  ef- 
forts of  the  latter  to  some  extent,  since  it  is  a  pretty 
general  condition  that  most  men  would  prefer  to  work 
the  longer  turn  for  the  greater  compensation  and  will 
go  to  the  plants  where  this  is  possible.  It  is  necessary, 
therefore,  for  the  Steel  Corporation  subsidiary  com- 
panies to  move  with  caution  to  avoid  losing  too  many  of 
their  men.  These  are  a  few  of  the  many  problems 
which  the  transition  involves. 

National  Tube  Co.  Retains  6-Day  Week 

The  Carnegie  Steel  Co.,  as  noted  in  The  Iron  Age 
of  Aug.  16,  began  the  abolishment  of  the  12-hr.  day  last 


Thursday  by  setting  up  three  8-hr.  shifts  at  its  blast 
furnaces.  On  the  same  day,  other  subsidiaries  of  the 
Steel  Corporation  also  made  a  start.  The  National 
Tube  Co.  already  has  all  four  of  its  blast  furnaces  at 
McKeesport,  Pa.,  on  three  8-hr.  shifts,  and  has  gone 
over  in  part  to  that  arrangement  at  its  Riverside  works, 
Benwood,  W.  Va.,  and  Lorain,  Ohio,  works.  Its  plan  for 
the  application  of  the  change  is  somewhat  different 
from  that  of  the  Carnegie  Steel  Co.  The  latter  is  along 
the  lines  indicated  in  a  special  report  in  The  Iron  Age, 
Aug.  16,  page  399,  which  in  brief  provides  for  a  32-hr. 
layoff  for  the  men  every  six  weeks,  but  does  not  en- 
tirely eliminate  the  7-day  week.  The  National  Tube 
Co.  plan  calls  for  seven  turns  of  eight  hours  each  week, 
with  every  man  taking  a  layoff  of  24  hr.  in  every  seven 
days,  thus  preserving  a  6-day  week.  Since  this  com- 
pany still  is  concentrating  on  reducing  the  hom-s  of 
labor  at  its  blast  furnaces,  it  is  too  soon  to  say  any- 
thing as  to  the  number  of  extra  men  that  will  be  needed 
in  rounding  out  all  continuous  departments  to  the  new 
working  schedules. 

The  American  Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Co.  has  started  to 
put  its  workmen,  not  already  on  the  short  workday,  on 
the  new  schedules.  This  involves  only  a  small  percen- 
tage of  the  total,  since  the  8-hr.  day  for  years  has  been 
the  workday  for  tin  mill  men.  Crane  operators,  mill- 
wrights, power  house  men  are  the  principal  classes  of 
help  affected  at  all  plants,  excepting  only  that  at  Van- 
dergrift  Pa.,  where  the  company  maintains  its  only 
steel  works. 

The  efforts  of  the  American  Steel  &  Wire  Co.  also 
are  directed  for  the  present  toward  getting  the  blast 
furnaces  on  a  three  8-hr.  shift  basis.  Many  of  the  men 
employed  around  the  furnaces  of  this  company  have 
been  on  the  work  for  as  long  as  30  years  and  do  not 
welcome  the  change,  which  means  a  smaller  envelope 
each  semi-monthly  pay,  and  means  closer  watching  of 
their  expenditures  and  probably  a  change  in  their 
modes  of  living. 


Youngstown  Adjustments  in  Connection  with   the   Shorter  Day 


Youngstown,  Aug.  21.— Some  labor  troubles  marked 
the  initial  steps  in  the  Mahoning  Valley  to  eliminate 
the  12-hr.  shift  in  blast  furnace,  open-hearth  and  by- 
product coke  oven  departments.  Much  of  the  friction 
was  due  to  misunderstanding  on  the  part  of  the  work- 
men and  largely  had  been  ironed  out,  for  the  time 
being,  by  the  first  of  the  week.  The  tube  mill  depart- 
ment of  the  Republic  Iron  &  Steel  Co.  was  affected  for 
a  time.  P'irst  reports  indicated  that  there  had  been 
-some  trouble  at  the  plants  of  the  Youngstown  Sheet  & 
Tube  Co.  and  the  Carnegie  Steel  Co.  While  many  of 
the  men  in  both  of  the  latter  two  plants  expressed  dis- 
satisfaction over  the  methods  of  the  change  and  the 
rates  of  pay,  nevertheless  there  was  no  walkout  and 
little  suspension  of  operation. 

At  the  Republic  Iron  &  Steel  Co.'s  plant,  upward  of 
1000  men  were  at  first  affected.  There  was  no  assem- 
blage of  the  workmen  and  no  disorder  of  any  kind. 
Details  of  workmen  called  on  the  management  and  dis- 
cussed grievances  and  ways  and  means  of  effecting 
satisfactory  adjustments.  Most  of  the  men  agreed  to 
remain  in  their  places  until  details  of  the  change  are 
more  fully  worked  out. 

In  the  case  of  the  Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Co. 
the  efficacy  of  the  employees'  representation  plan  was 
demonstrated.  Anticipating  that  misunderstandings 
would  arise,  and  that  some  inequalities  would  remain 
to  be  worked  out,  the  management  previously  had  con- 
sulted with  employees,  through  their  chosen  represen- 
tatives, in  round-table  discussions.     In  fact,  the  change 


had  been  frequently  discussed,  and  the  men  had  been 
told  in  advance  that  whatever  inequalities  might  exist 
at  the  start  would  be  adjusted  later. 

One  independent  employer  in  this  district  still  had 
on  Aug.  16  about  38  per  cent  of  its  workmen  on  the 
12-hr.  turn.  This  company  during  the  past  few  years 
had  been  abolishing  the  long  day  gradually  and  hoped 
to  continue  this  process.  During  the  summer,  over  400 
workmen,  largely  men  in  the  open-hearth  department, 
and  the  higher  priced  employees,  including  many  ton- 
nage men,  had  gone  on  an  8-hr.  basis.  Many  of  them 
had  asked  for  the  change.  As  a  general  rule,  the  for- 
eign-born workmen  prefer  the  longer  work-day,  and 
the  Americans  the  shorter  day,  if  they  receive  a  com- 
fortable wage  which  will  enable  them  to  live  according 
to  the  American  standard. 

What  the  men  will  do  with  the  additional  idle  time 
suddenly  thrust  upon  them  is  a  question  mill  operators 
have  had  under  advisement  and  consideration  for  some 
time,  but  as  yet  have  not  devised  plans  that  can  be  re- 
garded as  a  solution  of  the  problem.  The  men,  espe- 
cially the  foreigners,  will  be  encouraged  to  attend  day 
and  night  schools  as  far  as  possible,  to  congregate  al 
Y.  M.  C.  A.'s  and  at  other  points  where  the  environment 
is  wholesome.  Another  plan  which  is  being  encour- 
aged in  the  Mahoning  Valley  is  for  the  men  to  pur- 
chase small  plats  of  ground,  and  raise  garden  produce. 
This  plan  is  meeting  with  some  favor,  but  naturally 
little  can  be  done  with  it  until  next  season. 

There  appears  to  be  an  ample  supply  of  workmen 
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iivailable  for  llie  thiue-shift  plan,  so  far  as  it  has  been 
introduced.  Many  men  who  heretofore  have  clone  odd 
jobs  in  the  mills  have  applied  foi-  steady  positions 
under  the  short  day.  Recent  blast  furnace  suspensions 
in  the  district  have  also  provided  a  good  many  work- 
men. 


KcdiK't'd  OiK-ialion   in  Mahoning  Valley 

Voi'NGSTOWN,  Aug.  21. — The  principal  change  in 
operating  schedules  of  Mahoning  Valley  iron  and  steel 
properties  this  weelv  is  in  reduction  of  active  blast 
furnace  and  sheet  mill  capacity. 

The  Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Co.  has  suspended 
both  of  its  stacks  in  the  Hubbard  group,  while  No.  3 
lilast  furnace  in  the  Haselton  battery  of  the  Republic 
Iron  &  Steel  Co.  has  been  blown  out  for  relining  and 
repairs,  which  work  will  start  at  once.  Of  the  66  open- 
hearth  furnaces  in  the  Valley,  including  both  Steel  Cor- 
poration and  independent  units,  56  are  operating. 

Of  sheet  mills  but  78  of  117  mills  were  scheduled  at 
the  beginning  of  the  week.  At  its  East  Youngstown 
plant,  the  Sheet  &  Tube  company  is  operating  but  8 
mills,  as  compared  with  15  the  previous  week,  while 
the  Mahoning  Valley  Steel  Co.  at  Niles,  is  operating 
but  four  mills,  half  of  its  complement,  comparing  with 
six  active  units  the  week  before.  The  active  sheet  mills 
in  the  Valley  are  divided  as  follows:  Sheet  &  Tube, 
20;  Newton  Steel  Co.,  17;  Trumbull  Steel  Co.,  15;  Re- 
public Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  8;  Sharon  Steel  Hoop  Co.,  7; 
Falcon  Steel  Co.,  7,  and  Mahoning  Valley  Steel  Co.,  4. 

The  A.  M.  Byers  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  is  operating  72 
of  its  88  puddling  furnaces  at  the  Girard  works,  and 
one  skelp  mill,  in  addition  to  its  blast  furnace.  Its 
puddle  mill  operation  is  somewhat  larger  than  usual 
and  progressive  improvement  from  now  on  is  antici- 
pated. Slackening  of  sheet  mill  activity  has  diverted 
men  to  the  puddle  mills,  heretofore  retarded  by  lack  of 
labor  supply. 

The  Trumbull  Steel  Co.,  at  Warren,  Ohio,  is  operat- 
ing close  to  capacity,  with  24  tin  mills  scheduled  this 
week,  14  at  the  Trumbull  plant  and  10  at  the  Liberty 
works,  13  sheet  mills  and  two  jobbing  mills,  a  total  of 
39,  of  44  units  in  all.  The  blast  furnace,  seven  open- 
hearth  furnaces  and  all  of  the  company's  strip  mills 
are  active. 


Rale   on   Iron   and   Steel   Products  to   Pacific 

Coast  to  Be  Lowered 

The  next  supplement  to  the  transcontinental  all-rail 
freight  tariffs  on  iron  and  steel  products,  it  is  reported, 
will  establish  a  rate  on  these  products  from  Pittsburgh 
to  the  Pacific  Coast  of  $1.15  per  100  lb.  This  compares 
with  the  published  through  rate  of  $1.50  and  the  com- 
bination of  the  Pittsburgh  to  Chicago  and  the  Chicago 
to  the  Pacific  Coast  rates,  which  results  in  a  rate  of 
$1.34.  The  latter  rate  is  now  in  common  use  and  is 
permissible  under  Article  4  of  the  tariff.  The  date  the 
new  rate  becomes  effective  is  not  yet  known,  but  when 
it  does  it  will  result  in  a  reduction  to  intermediate 
points  in  the  far  western  tier  of  States,  which  other- 
wise would  have  higher  rates  than  to  the  Pacific  Coast 


Steel  Furniture   Stock  Business  in  July 

Washington,  Aug.  21. — Shipments  of  steel  furni- 
ture stock  goods  in  July  by  22  manufacturers  amounted 
to  $1,247,605  as  against  $1,401,950  in  June  and  $945,- 
768  in  July,  1922,  according  to  the  Bureau  of  Census. 
The  following  table  gives  comparative  figures  for  the 
first  seven  months  of  1923  and  1922 : 


Taiiir  (-onunission    liiv<-sti<^atioii   <»1    Pig  Iron 

Costs 

Washington,  .A.ug.  21. — The  field  investigation  by 
the  metals  division  of  the  Tariff  Commission  of  pig 
iron  producton  costs  in  the  United  States  has  been 
completed.  This  work  was  taken  up  through  the  appli- 
cation of  Eastern  merchant  blast  furnace  interests  for 
an  increase  in  the  import  duty  of  75c.  per  ton  on  pig 
iron  under  the  flexible  provisions  of  the  Fordney-Mc- 
Cumber  act.  The  agents  of  the  commission,  acting 
under  Paul  M.  Tyler,  chief  of  the  division,  through 
questionnaires  and  personal  investigation,  visited  vir- 
tually all  of  the  merchant  furnaces  in  the  various  sec- 
tions of  the  country.  They  will  now  compile  the  data 
obtained  and  later  it  is  expected  to  make  an  investiga- 
tion in  pig  iron  producing  countries  of  Europe.  In  the 
event  authority  for  the  trip  abroad  is  granted  by  the 
commission  it  is  proposed  that  the  work  be  done  by  Mr. 
Tyler,  F.  M.  Leonard,  an  iron  and  steel  expert  of  the 
division,  and  two  accountants.  The  unsettled  condi- 
tions in  Europe  make  it  uncertain  when  the  trip  abroad 
will  be  made  but  it  is  hoped  that  it  will  be  sometime 
this  fall. 


1923 

January     $1,362,470 

February     1,307.173 

March    1,709.206 

April    1,520,286 

May    1,506.072 

.lune    1.401.9.^0 

July    1,247,605 


1922 
$983,834 

967,125 
1,087.228 
1.058,382 
1,056,735 
1.015,463 

945.768 


Revised  E.xtras  on  Rivets  Show  Average  Ad- 
vance of  $5  a  Ton 

The  Pittsburgh  Screw  &  Bolt  Co.  has  issued  a  re- 
vised list  of  rivet  extras  which  will  become  effective 
Sept.  1,  and  will  apply  on  all  orders  and  contracts  after 
that  date.  It  is  stated  that  these  new  extras  are  to 
take  the  advances  recently  made  by  all  steel  manufac- 
turers on  their  standard  bar  card  extras. 

An  innovation  in  connection  with  the  new  list  is 
that  after  Sept.  1  there  will  be  only  one  base  price  on 
rivets,  instead  of  two  hase  prices,  one  on  structural 
rivets  and  one  on  boiler  rivets,  as  has  been  the  custom 
in  the  past.  Structural  rivets  in  the  future  will  be 
base,  and  when  boiler  rivets  are  specified,  an  extra  of 
20c.  per  100  lb.  will  apply. 

The  company  is  also  preparing  new  list  prices  on 
machine,  carriage,  blank  and  tapped  bolts,  lag  screws, 
nuts,  etc.  The  new  steel  bar  extras  also  are  the  occa- 
sion for  this  revision,  which  becomes  effective  on 
Sept.  1. 

The  new  list  of  base  sizes  and  extras  on  rivets. 
which  shows  an  average  increase  of  about  $5  per  ton 
will  probably  be  adopted  by  makers  generally,  as  fol- 
lows for  button-head  structural  rivets : 

Base  Biases 
%    in..    %    in.,    1%    in.    diameter. 
Longer  than    2    in.   up   and   including  2}?   in.    packed   in    kegs 

or   bags   weighing   200    lb.   or   more. 
Standard  Extras 

%    in.    diameter $0.75 

%   in,   diameter ■5» 

A  in.,  H  in.,  tt  in.,  and  1-h  in.  subject  to  the  same  diameter 

extra    as    nearest    smaller    diameter,    plus    25c.    net    per 

100   lb. 

Rivets  larger  than  1%  in.  diameter $0.25 

Lengths   1  in.   and  shorter .T5 

Lengths  longer  than  1  in.  up  to  and  including  2  in 25 

Lengths  5   in.  and  longer .50 

Swell  necks 25 

Annealing  rivets  for  cold  driving 50 

Rivets  packed  in  100  to  199  lb.  packages 40 

Reinforcing    kegs    or    packing    in    bags    for    export — 25c.    net 

extra  per  package. 
Packing  in  boxes  for  export,  price  on  application. 

Cone  or  button  head  boiler  and  tank  rivets $0.20 

Steel   head    rivets *5 

Countersunk    head    rivets .45 

Bull   head   rivets 70 

Pan   head  rivets    ■'15 

Special  shape  or  sized   heads   ollui-   th;iii   .styk-   :ni.1    standard 

above   listed,   price  on  application. 
We   prefer  not   to   break  kegs,    but   where   necessary    to   ship 

less  than   100  lb.  of  a  size,   $1   net  extra  will  be  added 

for  each  broken  keg. 
Cost  of  testing  and   inspection,   if  any,   to   be   at   customer's 

expense. 

The  Associated  Employers  of  Indianapolis  are  send- 
ing out  a  monthly  digest  of  labor  conditions  in  Indian- 
apolis to  the  members  of  the  association.  The  digest 
will  also  contain  a  review  of  labor  conditions  through- 
out the  United  States. 
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EUROPEAN  FOUNDRY  SITUATION 


Survey  of  the  Conditions  in  England  and  Western 
Europe 

The  following  information  bearing  on  the  opportuni- 
ties for  the  sale  of  American  foundry  machinery  and 
equipment  in  England  and  parts  of  western  Europe  has 
been  received  from  the  representative  of  an  American 
manufacturer  now  in  Europe: 

England — The  foundry  business  in  England  is  at  a 
very  low  ebb — in  fact,  is  as  bad  if  not  worse  than  at  any 
time  since  the  war.  I  spent  the  last  week  of  July  in 
England  and  found  the  managers  of  the  English  foun- 
dries now  rather  optimistic,  feeling  that  the  crisis  had 
been  passed  and  a  pickup  in  the  foundry  industry  likely. 
The  Belgian  foundrymen  with  their  exchange  handicap 
have  been  able  to  underbid  English  steel  foundries  to 
such  an  extent  that  they  are  now  making  the  bulk  of 
the  steel  castings  purchased  in  England.  However,  I 
do  not  feel  this  will  last  very  long. 

France — The  foundry  business  in  France  is  much 
better  than  in  England,  but  the  sale  of  American  equip- 
ment is  very  slow  on  account  of  the  recent  wild  fluc- 
tuation  of   the   franc.     We   find    it   impossible   to   sell 


American  machines  under  such  conditions.  The  low 
exchange  rate  does  not  so  much  affect  the  sale  of 
American  machinery  as  the  fluctuation.  When  the  ex- 
change becomes  stabilized, for  a  certain  length  of  time, 
say  two  or  three  months,  with  a  variation  of  possibly 
1  or  2  per  cent,  the  manufacturers  start  to  purchase, 
but  under  a  fluctuation  of  10  or  15  per  cent  within 
two  or  three  days'  time,  they  are  always  fearful  of 
results  and  hold  off  from  buying. 

Belgium. — Foundrymen  seem  to  be  fairly  busy  and 
while  they  are  not  buying  much  machinery  due  to  the 
high  cost  of  the  dollar,  nevertheless  they  are  turning 
out  more  steel  castings  than  any  other  country  in 
Europe.  In  fact,  we  have  sold  more  equipment  in 
Belgium  in  the  past  three  or  four  months  than  in  any 
other  country  in  Europe. 

Switzerland — The  foundries  in  Switzerland  are  not 
very  busy.  They  are  in  the  same  position  regarding 
their  sale  of  goods  as  the  Americans.  The  Switzerland 
franc  is  nearly  at  par,  and  the  high  cost  of  production 
limits  their  markets.  Very  little  factoi-y  equipment  has 
been  purchased  in  Switzerland  in  the  past  two  years. 

Italy — The  foundry  business  in  Italy  has  been  at  a 
low  ebb  since  1920;  in  fact,  we  have  done  no  business 
whatever  in  Italy  since  that  time.  While  optimistic  as 
to  the  future,  they  hesitate  to  commit  themselves. 


GERMAN  PRICES  ON  POUND  BASIS 


Effort   Made    to    Stop    Depreciation — Dullness    in 

Unoccupied  Area — Fewer  Bankruptcies 

as  Mark  Declines 

Berlin,  Germany,  Aug.  6.— The  policy  of  the 
Reichsbank  of  rationing  foreign  currency  allotted  for 
import  purposes  and  fixing  the  exchange  rate  has 
largely  been  responsible  for  the  extensive  scarcity  of 
some  foodstuffs.  Coal  prices  have  been  increased 
again,  about  143  per  cent  in  the  occupied  districts  and 
about  125  per  cent  in  other  parts  of  the  country, 
effective  Aug.  2.  This  new  price  includes  for  the  first 
time  a  depreciation  factor  to  allow  for  the  difference 
in  exchange  on  the  day  of  delivery  and  the  receipt  of 
payment  at  the  mining  companies. 

In  order  to  insure  revenue  the  railroads  intend  in- 
troducing non-depreciating  prices  for  freight  rates 
and  fares  on  Sept.  1.  The  railway  charges  are  to  be 
altered  in  accordance  with  an  index  taking  into  ac- 
count wages  and  the  prices  of  coal,  iron,  etc.  This  ar- 
rangement is  expected  to  introduce  a  new,  unstable 
factor  into  the  calculation  of  prices  of  goods.  The 
wholesale  price  index  has  advanced  131  per  cent  to 
183,510  times  pre-war  prices.  Despite  this  trememlous 
rise,  the  prices  have  not  gone  up  proportionate  to  the 
decline  of  the  mark.  The  last  official  cost  of  living 
index  on  July  30  is  given  at  71,476  times  the  pre-war. 

Iron  and  Steel  Prices  Stabilized 

The  Eisenwirtschaftsbund  (Iron  Trade  Associa- 
tion) has  issued  the  new  pig-iron  prices  for  the  first 
half  of  August  which  are  calculated  on  the  basis  of 
5,000,000  marks  to  the  pound  sterling.  Prices  are  to 
vary  with  the  exchange  and  payment  is  to  be  made 
according  to  the  last  official  exchange  before  the  day 
of  payment.  Base  prices  for  Siegerland  pig-iron  are 
not  definite  yet,  as  prices  on  the  raw  material  have 
not  been  fixed.  They  arc  given  at  18,988,000  m.  for 
steel-making  iron  and  19,654,000  m.  for  spiegeleisen  of 
8  to  10  per  cent  manganese,  both  subject  to  change. 
Contrary  to  the  practice  on  other  grades,  these  prices 
are  not  determined  in  relation  to  the  exchange,  but 
bills  have  to  be  paid  in  a  shorter  time  and  to  partially 
protect  the  works  against  depreciation  half  of  the 
probable  amount  of  the  bill  has  to  be  paid  in  advance. 
On  payments  in  foreign  exchange  a  rebate  of  2  per 
cent  is  granted  and  interest  is  paid  on  advance  pay- 
ments in  exchange.  Hematite  blown  in  with  German 
fuel  is  quoted  at  26,250,000  m.  per  metric  ton;  blown  in 
with  imported  fuel  at  28,750,000  m.  Foundry  iron  No. 
1  is  30,000  m.  cheaper,  foundry  iron  No.  3  3000  m. 
cheaper  and  Luxemburg  quality  10,000  m.  cheaper. 

The  occupation  is  not  only  hampering  the  iron  and 


steel  industry  in  the  occupied  area,  but  is  affecting 
other  parts  of  the  country.  The  Siegerland  iron  in- 
dustry is  still  well-employed  in  pig-iron,  sheets  and 
bar  iron.  Business  in  the  engineering  industry  is, 
however,  quiet  on  domestic  as  well  as  foreign  account. 
Supplies  of  raw  material  and  fuel  have  been  inade- 
quate lately.  In  sheets  and  tin  plate  manufacturers 
are  finding  it  difficult  to  compete  abroad.  As  a  result 
of  the  stoppage  of  supplies  to  the  Rheinische  West- 
falian  districts  the  Siegerland  ore  mines  are  unable  to 
dispose  of  their  production  and  have  to  pile  a  large 
part  of  it. 


N« 


Guiding  Prices  Fixed  for  Steel 


The  steel  combine  has  fixed  works  base  prices  for 
the  first  half  of  August  at  the  rate  of  5,000,000  m.  to 
the  pound  sterling.  There  is  no  differential  now  be- 
tween the  prices  of  basic  and  open-hearth  material. 
The  following  table  gives  the  guiding  prices  in  marks 
per  metric  ton: 

Guiding  Prices 

Bessemer  O.-H. 

and  O.-H.  Material 

Aug.  5  July  28 

Ingots    31,968,000  14,175,000 

Blooms    36,532.000  16,175.000 

Billets    38.991.000  17,262,000 

Sheet  bars    40,481,000  17,911.000 

Shapes     46,085,000  20.156,000 

Iron  bars    46,250,000  20,250,000 

Hoop    iron    57.637.000  25,001,000 

Wire    rods    49.008,000  21,473,000 

•Sheets: 

No.   6  and  heavier...    52,124,000  22,871,000 

Nos.   6   to   11 58,236.000  25,394,000 

Nos.    11   to   20 69,255,000  29.861,000 

Nos.   20  and  lighter.  .    77,102,000  32.877,000 

•United  States  Standard  Gage, 

The  Reichswirtscraftsminister  (Minister  for  Eco- 
nomic Affairs)  in  June  threatened  to  take  action 
against  firms  refusing  delivery  of  imported  goods  or 
those  partly  made  of  foreign  material  unless  the  cus- 
tomer agreed  to  bear  the  loss  resulting  from  the  ra- 
tioning of  foreign  exchange. 

Increase  in  .Mergers  and  Decrease  in  Bankruptcies 

The  Linke-Hoffmann-Lauchhammer  Co.  is  negotiat- 
ing with  the  Wilhelmschiitte  Co.  engineering  works,  and 
foundry  at  Eulau,  near  Sprottau,  for  an  Interessen- 
gemeinschaft.  The  Wilhelmschutte  is  manufacturing 
machines,  wooden  and  sheet  iron  products  and  castings. 
The  Eulau  works  produce  boilers,  mining  machinery 
and  pumps,  and  has  lately  been  engaged  in  locomotive 
repairs  for  the  state  railroads.  The  Ober-Salzbrunn 
plant  of  the  company  manufactures  lifting  and  trans- 
port appliances.     The  company  employs  l.")00  men. 

With  every  downward  movement  of  the  mark  the 
number  of  bankruptcies  is  decreasing  and  only  17  in- 
.solvencies  were  declared  during  July  against  35  in 
June  and  78  in  July,  1922. 


(Conference  Relations  Aid  to  the  Short  Day 

Chances  for  Promotions  as  Men  Are  Trained  for  Responsi- 
ble Places  on  the  Third  Shift — Mercliant  Blast 
Furnaces  Waiting 

BY   BRADLEY  STOUGHTON 


THK  experience  of  the  past  week  in  changing  from 
the  12-hr.  day  at  iron  and  steel  works  has  proved  to 
be  very  much  easier  in  those  plants  which  have  a 
closer  personal  contact  and  communication  with  their 
men.  As  forecast  in  the  previous  article,  a  change  made 
summarily  could  not  avoid  some  minor  injustices  and 
inequalities  of  treatment,  or  at  least  dissatisfaction 
because  of  apparent  inequalities.  At  one  plant  there 
was  actually  a  walkout  of  some  of  the  men,  but  this 
was  soon  settled  by  negotiation  and  conference.  In 
this  incident  the  situation  was  greatly  helped  by  the 
fact  that  an  employees'  representative  system  was  in 
vogue  at  the  plant,  which  had  established  mutual  con- 
fidence and  good  will  and  which  afforded  the  machinery 
for  quickly  smoothing  over  the  difficulty.  Instances  of 
this  kind  can  scarcely  be  avoided,  but  can  be  quickly 
ironed  out  when  the  men  are  made  to  understand  that 
any  injustice  will  be  rectified  as  soon  as  possible.  The 
important  desideratum  is  to  maintain  contact  with  the 
men  and  to  retain  their  confidence  and  good  will.  With- 
out some  degree  of  mutual  concessions  and  cooperation 
the  change  can  scarcely  be  made. 

Undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  important  considera- 
tions in  this  will  be  the  policy  adopted  by  almost  all 
the  plants  which  have  some  system  of  employee  repre- 
sentation, namely,  taking  the  men  fully  into  the  confi- 
dence of  the  management  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the 
other  rigorously  avoiding  any  discrimination  because 
of  the  acts  of  the  employees'  representatives  or  because 
of  things  expressed  by  them  in  their  representative 
capacity.  It  has  proved  in  several  cases  to  be  difficult 
to  secure  frankness  of  discussion  on  the  part  of  the 
employees,  without  considerable  encouragement. 
Getting  an  Understanding  with  Employees 
One  plant  which  has  been  conspicuous  in  its  opera- 
tion of  the  two-shift  system  for  a  period  of  years,  and 
which  also  maintains  a  system  of  employee  representa- 
tion, supplements  this  by  a  still  further  system  of  keep- 
ing in  personal  communication  with  its  employees : 
First,  by  a  series  of  weekly  letters  which  are  of  interest 
and  attractive  in  character,  but  not  necessarily  having 
anything  to  do  with  the  company's  business  or  with 
the  relations  of  the  company  and  its  men.  These  letters 
are  attached  to  bulletin  boards  which  are  situated  at 
all  the  gates.  The  purpose  of  the  letter  is  merely  to 
attract  attention,  and  on  the  boards  are  also  notices 
posted  by  the  men  themselves.  I  noticed,  for  example, 
several  notices  of  "Bording  Houses,"  "Hound  pups  for 
sale."  By  establishing  the  bulletin  board  as  a  point  of 
interest  in  this  way,  the  company  then  uses  it  for 
any  message  it  wishes  to  get  across  to  the  employees. 
The  second  method  is  the  house  organ  of  the  company, 
which  is  published  every  month  and  is  sent  to  each  of 
the  several  thousand  employees  at  their  homes.  Third 
is  a  series  of  circulars,  often  accompanied  by  a  letter 
from  the  vice-president  and  works  manager  of  the 
company,  sent  to  a  selected  list  of  about  500  employees, 
including  all  superintendents  and  all  foremen  and  all 
members  of  the  employee  representative  group. 

Finally,  and  this  seems  to  be  the  most  important 
item  for  establishing  close  relations  and  mutual  con- 
fidence, are  the  meetings  of  the  foremen  held   in  the 


company's  auditorium  approximately  once  a  month.  In 
these  meetings  the  vice-president  talks  to  the  men  very 
frankly  regarding  the  company's  business,  the  general 
industrial  situation  in  the  country,  the  condition  of 
orders  on  the  books,  cost  of  production,  the  meaning  of 
stock  dividends,  the  importance  of  satisfying  the  stock- 
holders as  well  as  the  workmen,  the  meaning  and  im- 
portance of  reserve,  etc.  On  one  occasion,  when  the 
situation  seemed  to  demand  it  for  maintaining  a  basis 
of  complete  confidence,  a  selected  number  of  employees 
from  one  of  the  mass  meetings  were  taken  in  to  examine 
the  books  of  the  company.  If  the  company  has  made 
a  mistake  in  any  of  its  dealings  with  the  men  no  at- 
tempt is  made  to  try  to  cover  this  up,  but  it  is  acknowl- 
edged frankly  in  the  "foremen's  forum."  Important 
lessons  are  taught  in  this  forum,  such  as  the  impor- 
tance of  waste  or  loss  through  defective  material,  how 
little  wealth  each  individual  would  get  if  all  the  world's 
capital  were  divided.  The  experience  is  that  the  men 
do  not  always  understand,  but  they  quickly  sense  a 
false  note  or  appreciate  a  frank  and  sincere  discussion 
of  policies,  and  they  are  satisfied  if  they  believe  the 
management  is  doing  the  best  it  can  for  their  interests. 

In  changing  from  the  12-hr.  day  one  difficulty  is 
sure  to  arise,  namely,  the  disposition  of  some  of  the 
men  to  avoid  making  their  best  efforts  and  endeavoring 
when  possible  to  create  a  necessity  for  extra  hours  of 
employment.  It  has  been  said  that  this  would  be  par- 
ticularly noticeable  where  an  added  rate  of  compensa- 
tion is  paid  for  overtime.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has 
been  found  in  at  least  one  case  to  help  the  situation 
greatly  when  the  gang  whose  turn  it  is  to  work  day- 
light hours  on  Sunday,  or  on  certain  of  the  holidays 
such  as  Christmas  and  the  Fourth  of  .July,  receives  pay 
at  time  and  a  half  rate. 

Chances  for  Promotions 

The  recent  change  whereby  men  who  have  been 
working  12  hr.  are  reduced  to  8  hr.,  with  an  increase 
of  25  per  cent  on  the  hourly  rate,  involves  a  reduction 
in  daily  wage,  except  that  a  large  additional  number 
of  skilled  laborers  are  going  to  be  required  to  work 
the  three-shift  system  and  these  extra  men  will  be  pro- 
moted from  lower  positions.  Thus,  some  second  helpers 
will  become  first  helpers  and  some  of  the  better  class 
of  laborers  will  be  promoted  to  positions  of  skill.  These 
promotions  will  all  involve  an  increase  in  the  hourly 
rate  over  and  above  the  25  per  cent  increase.  In  the  case 
of  men  who  are  reduced  from  the  12.-hr.  work  to  10- 
hr.  work  without  increase  of  hourly  rate,  and  men  who 
were  working  10  hr.  before  and  after  the  change  and 
have  no  increase  in  rate,  they  may  be  encouraged  by 
the  prospect  of  promotion  due  to  the  larger  number 
of  higher  priced  jobs  available.  They  can  also  antici- 
pate a  possible  reduction  to  8  hr.  labor  at  the  same 
daily  wage  as  a  promotion  when  deserved.  There  will 
undoubtedly  be  a  great  deal  of  labor  working  two 
turns  of  10  hr.  each.  This  will  include  not  only  the 
millwrights,  electricians,  repair  men  and  common 
laborers,  but  also  many  rolling  mill  crews.  In  a  great 
many  plants  the  rolling  mill  capacity,  if  worked  con- 
tinuously, is  greater  than  the  steel  making  capacity. 
If,   therefore,   there   is   sufficient   soaking  pit   capacity 
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to  act  as  a  reservoir,  two  10-hr.  turns  in  the  rolling 
mills,  with  2-hr.  periods  at  either  end  for  repairs  and 
adjustments,  for  change  of  rolls,  etc.,  will  become 
very  common  practice. 

If  Demand  Revives 

The  change  from  the  12-hr.  day  is  made  possible 
at  this  time  through  the  circumstance  of  a  slight  fall- 
ing off  in  the  demand  for  product.  If  the  autumn 
brings  an  increased  demand,  securing  sufficient  labor 
to  operate  three  shifts  may  at  that  time  occasion  real 
difficulties.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
the  extra  crews  needed  should  be  trained  as  soon  as 
possible  and  that  changes  in  equipment,  general  over- 
hauling and  tuning  up  of  the  apparatus  to  respond 
to  the  more  intensive  operation  on  the  three-shift 
system,  the  discovery  and  elimaiation  of  bottlenecks, 
the  installation  of  niodernizeJ  equipment  and  of  labor- 
saving  devices,  should  begin  as  soon  as  possible.  Un- 
doubtedly this  is  going  to  call  for  a  good  deal  of  capital 
expenditure  and  it  is  very  probable  that  some  plants, 
and  especially  some  merchant  blast  furnaces,  may  be 
hard  pressed  by  competition.  This  is  especially  the 
case  at  blast  furnaces  and  open-hearth  furnaces  which 
are  still  lacking  in  such  common  labor-saving  devices 
as  oxygen  for  opening  the  tap  holes  (including  both 
blast  furnaces  and  open-hearth  furnaces),  mud  guns 
for  closing  them,  mechanical  devices  for  recarburizing 
in  the  open-hearth  ladle,  electrical  operation  of  open- 
hearth  doors,  etc.  Long  runners  into  slag  and  metal 
buggies  at  blast  furnaces  are  a  source  of  a  great  deal 
of  waste  of  labor  owing  to  the  care  of  skulls,  and  this  is 
often  the  fault  of  the  original  furnace  design  and 
cannot  be  remedied  without  costly  tearing  down  or 
excavating.  So  much  has  been  accomplished  in  the 
way  of  improvement  in  design,  equipment,  labor-sav- 
ing devices  and  operation  by  the  technical  staff  during 
the   past   ten   years,   especially  at  blast   furnaces   and 


open-hearth  furnaces,  that  we  can  look  forward  with 
justified  optimism  to  what  may  be  accomplished  as 
soon  as  it  is  realized  what  a  great  saving  of  labor  will 
result  if  and  vi^hen  the  peak  loads  can  be  lightened  by 
mechanical  devices  or  by  adjustment  of  conditions  so 
as  to  produce  greater  regularity. 

Consider  the  peak  load  which  comes  five  times  a 
day  at  the  blast  furnace  and  two  to  three  times  a  day 
at  every  open-hearth  furnace.  The  actual  amount  of 
man-hours  represented  by  the  upper  third  of  this  peak 
is  very  small,  indeed,  but  it  nevertheless  represents 
in  cost-saving  one  third  of  the  total  labor  bill  of  the 
skilled  men  on  the  furnace.  This  point  is  discussed  in 
more  detail  in  Chapter  19  of  "The  Twelve  Hour  Shift 
in  Industry"  (New  York,  1922).  If  the  open-hearth  op- 
eration could  be  so  well  controlled  that  the  furnaces 
would  tap  within  approximately  regular  time  intervals, 
it  might  be  possible  to  make  great  savings  by  carrying 
the  peak  load  of  all  the  furnaces  by  an  extra  gang, 
which  would  go  a  long  way  toward  paying  the  total 
cost  of  the  change  at  the  furnaces  to  three  shifts. 
The  ingenuity  and  initiative  for  which  American  tech- 
nical men  and  executives  are  famous  may  very  prob- 
ably solve  this  and  many  other  like  questions  when 
necessity  becomes  the  mother  of  invention. 

Merchant  Furnaces  Not  Yet  Changing 

Thus  far  there  has  been  no  change  to  three  shifts 
on  the  part  of  any  merchant  blast  furnaces.  Such 
furnaces  will  be  called  on  to  deal  with  the  matter, 
however,  where  they  are  in  the  same  locality  with 
steel  company  blast  furnaces  that  are  changing  over. 
Buffalo  is  an  example,  and  there  are  similar  situations 
in  the  Cleveland  and  Chicago  districts.  At  Buffalo 
the  producing  companies  have  been  in  conference  to 
devise  means  by  which  in  due  time  all  blast  furnace 
employees  will  be  working  under  the  three-shift  plan. 
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-Cost  of  Livino 


July  Figures  Fall  Below  June 

Increases 

Figures  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  indicate 
that  the  index  number  of  wholesale  prices  in  July  was 
151,  compared  with  100  for  1913.     Th:s  is  two  points 
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As  Shown   in  the  Chart.  Prices  of  Metais  Have  Been  Below 

the   General   Level   of   Prices   Continuously,    for   More    Than 

Two  Years 

lower  than  the  153  in  June  and  four  points  lower  than 
the  155  of  July,  1922.  Declines  occurred  in  every  item 
of  the  list  except  for  house  furnishings,   which   were 


stationary  at  187 — the  third  largest  item  recorded,  be- 
ing exceeded  only  by  bu'lding  materials  and  by  clothing. 
Metals  and  metal  products  at  145,  compared  with 
148  in  June,  were  prices  well  below  the  general  average, 
as  has  been  the  case  constantly  during  the  past  two 
years.  Comparative  figures  are  given  in  the  table  and 
shown  graphically  in  the  diagram. 

Cost  of  Living 

Figures  of  the  National  Industrial  Conference 
Board  for  July  show  the  cost  of  living,  based  on  the 
workmen's  budget,  at  61.9  per  cent  above  the  figure 
for  July,  1914,  compared  with  60.1  per  cent  excess  in 
June. 

Food,  rent  and  clothing  all  increased,  while  there 
was  a  slight  decrease  in  fuel  and  lighting.  These 
figures  have  shown  comparatively  little  change  in  the 
past  two  years  and  more,  the  highest  percentage  of 
excess  over  1914  having  been  64.8  in  September,  1921. 
while  the  lowest  was  54.5  in  August,  1922.  There  has 
been  a  fairly  steady  rise  since  last  February,  but  its 
amount  has  been  small. 

Iiidex   Numbers   of   Wholesale  Prices,   by   Groups  of 
Commodities 

1920  1922  1923  1923  1923 

Peak  July  May  June  July 

Farm    products 247  135  139  138  13."; 

Foods     248  142  144  142  141 

Cloths  and  clothing 346  180  201  19S  193 

Fuel    and    lighting 281  254  190  186  183 

Metals  and  metal  products. .   20*.  121  152  148  145 

Building   materials 300  170  202  194  190 

Chemicals  and   drugs 21S  121  134  131  128 

Housefurnish;ngs    275  173  187  187  1S7 

Miscellaneous     208  114  125  123  121 

All  commodities    247  155  156  153  151 


S(*rap  Metal  from  Discarded  Warships 

Estimate   of  322,000  Tons  of  Steel  Plates,   Shapes  and 

Armor  from  Twenty  Battleships  and  Battle  Cruisers 

— Four  Ships  to  Be  Used  as  Targets 


Washington,  Aug.  21. — Upon  the  signing  last  week 
of  the  Fouv-powor  Treaty  for  the  Limitation  of  Arma- 
ments, Acting  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Theodore  Roose- 
velt announced  that  the  Navy  will  start  at  once  to 
scrap  all  ships  coming  under  that  treaty.  They  include 
24  vessels.  Of  these  seven  are  battleships  under  con- 
struction and  four  are  battle  cruisers  under  construc- 
tion, while  13  are  old  vessels  long  ago  completed.  Of 
these  vessels  the  battleship  Washington,  which  is  of  the 
latest  type  of  construction,  and  the  old  battleships  South 
Carolina,  Virginia  and  New  Jersey  likely  be  sunk 
as  the  result  of  experiments  and  tests.  Because  of  this, 
these  vessels  are  eliminated  from  calculation  of  the 
scrap  that  might  be  recovered.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  scrap  in  these  vessels  totals  63,500  tons,  of  which 
27,600  tons  is  credited  to  the  Washington,  and  12,000 
tons  each  to  the  three  others. 

Calculated  on  the  percentage  of  their  completion, 
it  was  estimated  that  the  ships  under  construction 
would  involve  203,500  tons  of  scrap,  while  those  com- 
pleted will  involve  118,470  tons,  making  a  total  of  321,- 
1170  tons  of  steel,  exclusive  of  machinery.  The  esti- 
mate of  non-ferrous  metal  from  all  20  vessels  to  be 
scrapped  is  11,000  tons. 

The  vessels  to  be  scrapped,  exclusive  of  those  to  be 
.subjected  to  tests,  and  the  scrap  tonnage  involved,  are 
shown  in  the  following  table: 

Average 
Percentage      Probable  Tons 
Ships  of  Completion  of  Scrap 

Indiana.  South  Dakota,  Montana. 
North    Carolina,    Massachusetts, 

Iowa    (battleships) 29  117. .oOO 

Constitution.  United  States,  Con- 
stellation,       Ranger        (battle 

cruisers)     IG  S6,000 

Michigan,  New  Hampshire,  Kansas. 
Vermont,  Minnesota,  Connect- 
icut. Louisiana,  Rhode  Island. 
N'ebraska,  Georgia  (old  battle- 
•■^hips)    lUO  lis. 470 

Plans  for  getting  bids  for  the  old  ships  and  other 
methods  of  disposing  of  them  were  officially  announced 
by  Mr,   Roosevelt  as  follows: 

The  Navy  Department  has  adopted  three  different  mtthodK 
in  dealing  with  the  problem.  They  cover  in  brief  the  three 
situations  with  which  it  is  confronted :  First,  ships  under 
construction  at  private  yards;  second,  ships  under  construc- 
tion at  navy  yards;    third,  older  ships  already   built. 

In  the  case  of  vessels  building  at  private  yards,  the 
builders   have   been   requested    to   submit  estimates   for 

(a)  The  purchase  of  the  ship  on  the  stocU.s  'as  is,"  to 
be  cut  up  into  scrap  sizes  at  their  own   expense. 

(b)  For  the  cutting  up  of  the  ships  into  scrap  sizes, 
in  order  that  the  Navy  may  sell  them  as  scrap. 

(c)  A  total  figure  for  the  complete  and  final  settlement 
of  all  claims  in  connection  with  the  construction,  the  can- 
cellation of  contract,  and  the  scrapping  of  the  vessels,  the 
scrapped  material  to  remain  the  property  of  the  ship  builders. 

Vessels  building  at  navy  yards  will  be  advertised  for  sale 
in  the  near  future,  the  proposals  to  invite  bids  as  follows: 

(a)  For  ships  in  present  condition  on  the  stocks,  to  be 
cut  up  into  scrap  sizes  and  removed  by  purchaser. 

(b)  For  the  scrap  material  cut  up  into  scrap  sizes  by 
the   Navy. 

Ships  already  built,  the  older  vessels  out  of  commission 
at  Navy  yards,  will  be  sold  under  terms  somewhat  similar 
to  those  governing  the  sale  of  battleships  heretofore  sold, 
such  as  the  Maine,  Missouri,  Ohio  and  Kentucky. 

The  terms  of  sale  in  the  case  of  vessels  to  be  scrapped 
will  be  slightly  different  from  terms  of  previous  sales  of 
vessels.     The  Department   will    require : 

(a)  The  removal  of  certain  material  which  can  be  used 
to  advantage  by  the   Navy. 

(b)  That  the  vessels  be  scrapped  within   a    specific    time. 

(c)  That  the  vessels  will  be  sold  only  to  citizens  of  the 
United  States. 

(d)  That  the  purchaser  give  adequate  bond  that  the 
terms  of  sale   will   be   carried   out. 
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In  case  the  vessels  that  are  to  be  the  object  of  ex- 
periments and  tests  are  not  sunk,  they  will  be  disposed 
of  by  sale  for  scrapping  within  the  time  limit  provided 
by  the  treaty.  No  action  is  being  taken  at  present  for 
the  disposition  of  the  battleships  Delaware  and  North 
Dakota,  now  abroad  on  the  midshipmens'  practice 
cruise,  as  the  treaty  does  not  require  that  the.se  vessels 
be  scrapped  until  the  Colorado  and  West  Virginia  are 
placed  in  commission,  the  ceremony  being  scheduled  for 
Sept.l  and  Oct.  15,  respectively.  It  is  the  present  in- 
tention of  the  Government  to  dispose  of  the  Delaware 
by  sale  for  scrapping  and  to  convert  the  North  Dakota 
into  a  target  ship.  It  is  estimated  that  the  Delaware 
will  net  about  15,000  tons  of  scrap. 

Of  the  eleven  ships  under  construction  which  are  to 
be  scrapped,  the  Iowa  and  South  Dakota  were  being 
built  at  the  New  York  Navy  Yard;  the  Montana  at  the 
Mare  Island  Navy  Yard,  Cal.;  the  North  Caro- 
lina at  the  Norfolk  Navy  Yard;  the  Massachusetts  at 
the  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corporation,  Quincy, 
Mass.:  the  Iowa  at  the  Newport  News  Shipbuilding 
Co.,  Newport  News,  Va.;  and  the  Washington,  New 
York  Shipbuilding  Corporation,  Camden,  N.  J.;  the 
■Constitution  and  United  States  at  Philadelphia  Navy 
Yard  and  the  Constellation  and  the  Ranger  at  Newport 
News. 

The  table  shows  the  gross  tons  of  ferrous  and  non- 
ferrous  materials  and  machinery  estimated  to  be  in 
each  of  the  10  old  battleships  to  be  salvaged  and  the 
average  weight  of  ferrous  metals  in  each  of  these  old 
vesseCs.  The  average  of  the  newer  types  of  ships  and 
cruisers  runs  somewhat  higher: 

Percentage  of 

Average  Weight    Total  Weight 

Ferrous   Materials  in  Tons  of  13,830  Tons 

Plates,    shapes,   bolts,    rivets 5,948  43.01 

S.T.S.   or  nickel   steel  plates 377  2.73 

Piping    and    tubing 124 

Casting    n4D 

Forgings   830 


6.83 
6.00 
26.19 


The  Chemical  exposition  will  not  be  held  in  1924, 
according  to  a  recent  vote  taken  among  the  exhibitors 
by  the  management.  The  results  of  a  mail  vote  on  the 
question  of  whether  the  exposition  should  be  held  every 
year  or  every  other  year  ended  on  .July  28  and  showed 
about  60  per  cent  of  exhibitors  voting  were  in  favor  of 
a  biennial  exposition.  The  vote  by  mail  was  taken 
by  the  management  as  a  result  of  the  meeting  of 
exhibitors  held  at  the  Chemists'  Club,  New  York,  on 
July  28,  at  which  t-.me  a  vote  on  the  question  by  those 
present  resulted  in  a  tie.  It  was  then  decided  that  all 
exhibitors  should  vote  again  by  mail  and  that  this 
should  be  considered  the  final  decision  in  the  matter. 
Following  the  1923  Chemical  exposition,  which  will  be 
held  during  the  week  of  Sept.  17  to  22  at  the  Grand 
Central  Palace,  New  York,  the  next  exposition  will 
be  held  in  1925  by  the  same  management. 
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Iron    and    Steel    Markets 


MORE  RAILS  FOR  1924 


Total    Abeady    Placed    for    Next    Year, 
350,000  Tons 


A  Good  Week  iu  Structural  Steel — Turn  in 
Pig  Iron  Still  Awaited 

Rail  buying  is  the  main  point  of  interest  in 
a  market  that  has  not  yet  given  definite  advance 
signs  of  fall  activity.  At  Chicago  four  western 
roads  have  just  closed  for  a  total  of  68,000  tons 
for  1924,  following  the  extension  of  the  $43  price 
to  cover  deliveries  in  the  first  half  of  next  year. 
Inquiries  for  40,000  tons  more  are  pending.  The 
total  of  rails  already  placed  for  1924  is  put  at 
350,000  tons,  and  it  is  estimated  that  contracts 
yet  to  come  will  reach  twice  that  figure. 

It  is  too  early  to  know  what  the  car  buying 
program  will  be.  Some  roads  -will  place  orders 
this  fall,  but  others,  particularly  grain  carriers, 
have  little  to  offer.  Western  carbuilders  have 
orders  that  will  carry  them  into  November  and 
some  of  them  will  require  fall  orders  to  avoid 
cui-tailment.  Purchases  of  1300  cars  and  con- 
tracting for  underframes  and  for  general  repairs 
made  the  past  week  the  best  in  two  months  in  the 
equipment  field. 

The  change  to  the  short  day  at  Central  West- 
ern works  is  not  yet  a  market  factor,  though  it 
is  expected  to  be  a  stabilizer,  in  view  of  added 
costs  and  somewhat  lessened  output.  The  new 
regime  has  increased  the  uncertainties  of  the 
outlook.  While  buyers  concede  that  it  tends  to 
sustain  prices,  the  policy  of  many  of  them  is  still 
to  avoid  forward  contracting. 

The  adjustment  of  output  to  demand  con- 
tinues, and  in  the  Pittsburgh  and  Youngstown 
districts  six  blast  furnaces  went  out  in  the  past 
week.  In  some  cases  these  shutdowns  have  fur- 
nished men  for  the  new  third  shift.  Labor  sup- 
ply on  the  whole  has  been  greater  than  was 
expected,  but  as  yet  only  a  beginning  has  been 
made. 

In  .structural  steel  the  week  was  outstanding  in 
both  sales  and  inquiries.  Of  16,000  tons  bought, 
one-third  was  for  railroads  and  nearly  one-third 
each  for  public  service  work  and  for  industrial  com- 
panies. Inquiries  exceeded  32,000  tons,  with  nearly 
one-half  for  public  in.stitutions,  including  8800  tons 
for  schoolhouses,  chiefly  in  New  York.  The  one- 
half  for  private  enterprises  included  4.')00  tons  for 
a  club  house  in  Chicago  and  .5000  tons  for  factories. 

The  volume  of  business  in  July,  125,000  tons, 
was  substantially  as  large  as  that  in  June,  and  two- 
thirds  as  large  as  the  average  for  the  first  half  of 
the  year. 

The  weakness  in  sheets  in  the  past  two  months 
is  not  surprising  in  the  light  of  sales  of  hut  92,000 
tons  in  July  by  the  independent  mills  reporting. 
This  is  the  smallest  tonnage,  in  relation  to  capacity, 
since  January,  1922,  being  80,000  tons  less  than 
for  June  and  150,000  tons  less  than  for  May.  Ship- 
ments in  July  were  100,000  tons  more  than  sales 


and  unfilled  orders  at  the  opening  of  August  were 
263,000  tons. 

Wire  mills  have  an  average  of  30  days'  busi- 
ness ahead,  but  as  the  leading  interest  is  sold 
considerably  farther  than  that,  some  independent 
companies  can  make  very  prompt  deliveries.  Re- 
vival of  agricultural  buying  is  still  distant. 

Tin  plate  mills  will  carry  over  into  the  fourth 
quarter  large  deliveries  scheduled  for  the  third. 
The  Texas  Co.  is  in  the  market  for  75,000  boxes 
of  oil  can  sizes  for  December-February  shipment. 

Irregularity  continues  in  bolts,  nuts  and 
rivets,  in  spite  of  the  new  list  prices  effective 
Sept.  1  that  take  account  of  the  higher  extras 
on  steel  bars. 

Pig  iron  markets  have  not  yet  shown  any  real 
strength,  but  one  or  two  weak  spots  have  dis- 
appeared. The  tendency  of  producers  is  to  hold 
present  quotations  more  firmly,  but  it  is  possible 
that  further  tests  of  the  market  are  to  come  be- 
cause of  the  excess  of  production  over  demand. 
Selling  is  more  active  in  the  Central  West  than 
in  the  East,  particularly  at  Cleveland,  where  20,000 
tons  has  been  sold.  Sales  of  Valley  basic  iron 
totaling  2500  tons  have  apparently  established  the 
market  at  $25,  furnace,  after  the  cleaning  up  of 
iron  from  second  hands  that  had  sold  down  to 
$24  and  $24.50. 

Old  material  shows  a  firmer  tendency  in  the 
East  that  is  not  yet  discernible  in  the  West  and 
is  having  closer  watching  for  its  influence  on 
pig  iron. 

The  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  has  the  order  for  11,- 
000  tons  of  rails,  with  splice  bars,  for  the  Imperial 
Government  Railways  in  Japan.  Tin  plates  for 
Japan  are  also  an  item  in  recent  export  business, 
40,000  boxes  going  to  a  Wheeling  mill  and  20,000 
boxes  to  a  British  maker. 

For  the  fifth  successive  week,  The  Iron  Age 
finished  steel  composite  price  stands  at  2.775c.  per 
lb.,  after  remaining  for  eleven  weeks  at  2.789c. 
One  year  ago  it  was  2.412c. 

The  Iron  Age  composite  price  of  pig  iron  this 
week  is  $25.29,  or  25c.  above  last  week's.  The 
change  is  entirely  in  steelmaking  iron,  foundry 
iron  having  not  yet  made  the  turn. 


Pittsburgh 

\\  aiting  the  Market  Effect  of  Short  Workday 

— Basic  Iron  Firmer 

Pittsburgh,  Aug.  21. — The  steel  situation  reflects 
a  slightly  more  cheerful  feeling.  It  is  due  less  to  a 
material  expansion  in  demand,  although  there  has  been 
some  quickening  of  buyer  interest,  than  it  is  to  the 
expectation  of  increased  producing  costs  incident  to  the 
abolishment  of  the  12-hr.  day  and  of  solidified  prices 
around  current  levels.  If  the  application  of  the  shorter 
day  means  some  reduction  in  jnoductive  capacity  and 
a  stabilized  market,  it  is  believed  buying  will  be  freer 
than  it  has  been.  As  yet  the  prospect  has  been  pro- 
ductive only  of  a  better  inquiry  and  no  very  marked 
increase  in  the  size  of  individual  purchases.  Buyers 
are   not   convinced    that  higher   prices   are   ahead   and 
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A  Cloiiiparison  of  Prices 


Over   the   P 
At   dute,  oi 


lious  Week  in  Heavy  Type,  Declines  in   Italics 

week,   one   month,   and   one   year   previous 


For  Early  Delivery 


Pig  Iron,   Per  Gross  Ton : 

^\%zl'- 

Aug.  14 
1523 

July  24 
1923 

^^- 

No.   2X,   Phllaldelphiat... 

$25.76 

$25.76 

$26.56 

$33.14 

No.   2.   Valley   furnacet.. 

25.00 

25.00 

25.00 

33.00 

No.  2,  Southern.  Cin'tlt.. 

27.55 

27.65 

29.05 

24.05 

No.    2.    Birmingham,    Ala.1 

24.00 

24.00 

25.00 

20.00 

No.  2  foundry,  Chicago*. 

,27.00 

27.00 

27.50 

30.00 

Basle,  del'd.  eastern  Pa.. 

25.00 

25.00 

25.50 

28.64 

Basic,   Valley    furnace.  .. 

25.00 

24.50 

25.00 

26.00 

Valley  Bessemer,  del.  P'gl- 

28.26 

28.26 

28.26 

31.76 

Malleable,    Chicago*    .... 

27.00 

27.00 

27.50 

30.00 

Malleable,    Valley    

24.50 

24.50 

24.50 

31.50 

Gray   forge,    Pittsburgh.. 

25.76 

25.76 

26.26 

34.76 

I,.   S.  charcoal.  Chicago.. 

32.15 

32.15 

32.15 

34.65 

Ferromanganese,    furnace 

117.50 

117.50 

117.50 

67.50 

Rails,  Billets,  etc..    Per  G 

OSS  Ton 

O.-h.  rails,  heavy,  at  mill 

$43.00 

$43.00 

$43.00 

$40.00 

Bess,    billets.   Pittsburgh.. 

42.50 

42.50 

42.50 

37.50 

O.-h.  billets.  Pittsburgh.. 

42.50 

42.50 

42..5-0 

37.50 

O.-h.    sheet    bars.    P'gh.  .  . 

42.50 

42.50 

42.50 

37.50 

Forgins  billets,    base,   P'gh  47.50 

47.50 

47.50 

43.00 

O.-li.    billets.    Phila 

47.67 

47.67 

47.67 

42.67 

Wire   rods.    Pittsburgh . . . 

51.00 

51.00 

51.00 

45.00 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Skelp.  gr.   steel,    P'gh.  lb. 

2.40 

2.40 

2.40 

2.00 

Light  rails  at  mill 

2.25 

2.25 

2.25 

1.90 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel, 

Per  Lb.  to  Lnrae  Buyers: 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Iron   bars,    Philadelphia.. 

2.67 

2.67 

2.67 

2.325 

Iron    bars.    Chicago 

2.40 

2.40 

2.50 

2.15 

Steel    bars,    Pittsburgh... 

2.40 

2.40 

2.40 

2.00 

Steel  bars,  Chicago 

2.60 

2.60 

2.60 

2.35 

Steel  bars.  New  York.  .  .  . 

2.74 

2.74 

2.74 

2.34 

Tank  plates,   Pittsburgh.. 

2.50 

2.50 

2.50 

2.00 

Tank  plates,  Chicago 

2.80 

2.80 

2.80 

2.20 

Tank  plates,  New  York.. 

2.84 

2.84 

2.84 

2.34 

Beams,    Pittsburgh    

2.50 

2.50 

2.50 

2.00 

Beams,   Chicago    

2.70 

2.70 

2.70 

2.35 

Beams,  New  York 

2.84 

2.84 

2.84 

2.34 

Steel   hoops,    Pittsburgh.. 

3,15 

3.15 

2.75 

•The  average   switching 

charge 

for   delivery  to 

foundrie 

in  the  Chicago  district  is  61c.  per  to 

n. 

tSilicon,  1.75  to  2.25.     tS 

ilicon,  2 

25  to  2  75. 

Sheets,  Nails  and  Wire,    -^-^i^^-  ^^^-^Y'  '-^l^^-  ^\f^f' 

Cents 

3.75 

5.00 

3.00 


3.00 
2.75 


20.00 
17.00 
16.00 
17.00 
20.50 
20.00 
18.50 
18.00 
14.50 


Cents 
3.35 
4.35 
2.50 
2.60 
2.35 


in  the  above  table  : 


Per  Lb.  to  Large  Buyers:         Cents  Cents 

Sheets,  black.  No.   28,  P'gh      3.75  3.75 

Sheets,  galv..   No.   28,   P'gh     5.00  5.00 

Sheets,  blue  an'l'd,  9  &  10     3.00  3.00 

Wire  nails,  Pittsburgh 3.00  3.00 

Plain  wire.  Pittsburgh 2.75  2.75 

Barbed  wire,  galv.,  P'gh..      3.80  3.80 

Tin  plate.  100-lb.  box,  P'gh   $5.50  $5.50 

Old  Material,    Per  Gross  Ton  :   " 

Carwheels.  Chicago $19.50  $19.50 

Carwheels,   Philadelphia...    20.00  20.00 

Heavy  steel  scrap.  P'gh..  .   18.00  18.00 

Heavy  steel  scrap.  Phlla. .   16.00  16.00 

Heavy  steel  scrap.  Ch'go. .    16.00  16.00 

No.   1  cast.   Pittsburgh'. .  .  .    21.50  21.50 

No.    1   cast,   Philadelphia..    20.00  20.00        20.00        19.00 

No.  1  cast,  Ch'go  (net  ton)    17.50  17.50        18.50        19.50 

No.   1    RR.  wrot.,    Phila...    18.00  18.00        18.00        18.50 

No.  1  RR.wrot.,  Ch'go  (net)    14.00  14.00        14.50        15.25 

Coke,   Connellsville,    Per  Net  Ton  at  Oven  : 

Furnace    coke,    prompt....    $4.50  $4.50        $4.50      $12.00 

Foundry   coke,    prompt....     5.50  5.25          5.25        13.00 

Metals— 

Per  Lb.  to  Large  Buyers:         Cents  Cents      Cents      Cents 

Lake  copper.  New  York. .  .     1^.25  14.50        15.00        14.121, 

Klectrolytic  copper,  refinery    IS.tS  13. 87%    14.50        13.75 

Zinc.   St.   Louis «.45  6.25          6.M          fi.22i 

Zinc,   New  York 0.80  6.60          6.45          fi.57i 

Lead,    St.    Louis e.4.">  6.35          6.10          5.60 

Lead,    New   York 6.70  6.70          6.25          5.90 

Tin   (Straits),  New  York..  30.37%  38.50        39.62H'    32.50 
Antimony    (Asiatic).  N.   Y.      7.6^%      7.87%      7.00  5.25 

lo  not  necessarily  apply  to  export  business 


Composite  Price  Aug.  21,  1923,  Finished  Steel,  2.775c.  Per  lb. 


Based  on  prices  of  steel  bars.") 
beams,  tank  plates,  plain  wire.  ( 
open-hearth  rails,  black  pipe  ( ' 
and  black  sheets  J 


July    24,   1923, 

Aug.    22,    1922. 

.  10-year  pre-war  average. 


Composite  Price  Aug.  21,  1923,  Pig  Iron,  $25.29  Per  Gross  Ton 


Based  on  average  of  basic  and  foundry^ 
irons,  the  basic  being  Valley  quotation,  \ 
the  foundry  an  average  of  Chicago,  / 
Philadelphia  and  Birmingham  J 


Aug.    14,   1923, 

July    24,   1923, 

Aug.    22,   1922, 

-year  pre-war  average. 


$26.04 
25.68 
26.86 
15.72 


since  there  is  nothing  in  sight  to  suggest  mills  %vill  not 
be  able  to  make  and  deliver  all  the  steel  that  will  be 
required  over  the  remainder  of  the  year,  departure 
from  a  policy  of  purchasing  in  strict  accordance  with 
nearby  requirements  is  not  discernible. 

It  is  too  soon  for  any  of  the  manufacturers  to  state 
definitely  what  the  actual  increase  in  costs  attendant 
upon  the  new  working  hours  in  the  departments  of  con- 
tinuous operation  will  be,  as  the  movement  is  not  yet 
very  general  and  to  a  degree  is  still  in  the  experimental 
stage.  The  Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Co.  put  down 
two  blast  furnaces  to  insure  itself  of  having  sufficient 
help  to  maintain  operations  of  its  larger  units,  but  in 
all  other  instances  the  change  of  working  hours  has  been 
effected  without  reduction  of  capacity.  This  is  rather 
impressive  as  an  influence  upon  steel  consumers  in 
view  of  the  oft-repeated  assertion  as  to  the  necessity 
of  finding  the  men  to  permit  of  the  change. 

There  is  no  occasion  to  make  any  change  in  the 
prices  of  the  major  products,  because  there  are  few 
mills  that  have  not  enough  business  to  keep  them  going 
until  the  situation  has  passed  to  a  positive  stage  as  to 
costs.  Price  cuts,  it  is  held,  would  not  bring  out  orders 
if  the  material  is  not  wanted.  Buyers  are  taking  all 
the  steel  due  them  on  old  orders  without  much  prompt- 


ing, and  there  are  some  cases,  as  in  merchant  pipe, 
where  they  still  are  exerting  much  pressure  upon  the 
mills  for  deliveries.  This  is  interpreted  to  mean  sus- 
tained consumption,  but  there  is  also  the  factor  that 
invoice  prices  on  much  of  the  tonnage  leaving  the  mills 
are  below  those  now  quoted. 

Some  increase  in  the  inquiry  for  pig  iron  suggests 
to  producers  that  the  market  may  be  on  the  verge  of 
larger  actual  sales  and  some  firming  up  of  prices.  The 
market  does  seem  to  be  firmer  on  Valley  basic  iron, 
which  has  sold  at  $25,  and  does  not  appear  to  be  avail- 
able at  less.  The  coke  market  shows  a  stronger  tend- 
ency, due  to  the  fact  that  supplies  no  longer  exceed  the 
demand.  Speculative  activity  in  the  scrap  market 
seems  to  have  frightened  off  the  consumers,  who  feel 
that  purchases  at  this  time  would  only  put  prices  up  on 
themselves. 

Pig  Iron. — Such  sales  of  basic  iron  as  have  been 
made  by  Valley  furnaces  in  the  past  week,  and  they 
include  one  of  1000  tons  and  another  of  1500  tons,  have 
been  at  $25  and  the  claim  is  made  that  none  of  this- 
grade  is  available  at  less,  A  Sharon,  Pa.,  steel  com- 
pany is  reported  to  be  seeking  5000  tons  of  this  grade 
and  another  melter  in  the  same  locality  is  expected  to 
enter  the  market  soon  for  at  least  half  that  amount. 
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But  this  grade  still  is  available  outside  of  the  Valley 
district  at  a  lower  equivalent  price.  A  Pittsburgh  dis- 
trict melter  has  a  price  of  $26.13,  which,  figured  back 
to  a  Valley  basis,  means  $24.37.  Bessemer  iron  still  is 
at  $26.50  at  Valley  furnaces,  but  only  small  tonnages 
are  moving  at  that  price.  A  sale  of  50O  tons  of  mal- 
leable iron  to  a  Pittsburgh  melter  at  $24.50,  Valley 
furnace  basis,  makes  impossible  any  advance  in  the 
minimum  price,  although  most  furnaces  are  asking  at 
least  $1  a  ton  higher.  Foundry  iron  sales  still  are  being 
made  at  prices  ranging  from  $25  to  $26,  Valley  fur- 
nace, for  No.  2,  but  only  small  tonnages  are  involved. 
There  is  one  600  ton  inquiry  for  No.  2  for  last  quarter 
shipment  from  a  Pittsburgh  melter  and  the  Westing- 
house  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co.  wants  250  tons  of  this  grade 
for  its  Cleveland  plant  for  September  shipment.  Some 
interest  is  apparent  in  low  phosphorus  iron  but  com- 
petition for  orders  is  too  keen  for  prices  to  show  much 
strength.  An  Alliance,  Ohio,  steel  foundry  recently 
bought  a  fair  sized  tonnage  at  $32,  Valley  furnace.  The 
Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  put  down  one  of  its  Johnstown 
furnaces  Aug.  16  and  the  stack  of  the  Clinton  Iron  & 
Steel  Co.  went  out  of  blast  the  day  before.  One  Repub- 
lic Iron  &  Steel  Co.  furnace  and  the  two  Hubbard  stacks 
of  the  Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Co.  also  were  blown 
out  since  a  week  ago.  There  are  now  109  furnaces 
making  iron,  2  banked  and  24  idle  in  this  and  nearby 
districts.  At  the  most  recent  peak  126  furnaces  were 
making  iron. 

We  quote  Valley  furnace,  the  freight  rate  for  de- 
livery to  the  Cleveland  or  Pittsburgh  district  being 
SI. 7 6  per  gross  ton  : 

Basic    $25.00 

Bessemer    26.50 

Gray  forge    J24.50  to    25.50 

No.   2  foundry 25. Oft  to    26.00 

No.   3  foundry 24.50  to    25.50 

Malleable    .' 24.50  to    25.50 

Low  phosphorus,  copper  free....  32.00 

Ferroalloys. — Quotation.s  show  no  change,  but  there 
is  almost  no  demand  and  they  represent  merely  sellers' 
valuations.  It  is  believed  that  the  appearance  of  a 
sizable  inquiry  for  ferromanganese  would  result  in  lower 
prices;  indeed,  the  fact  that  resale  material  goes  beg- 
ging and  several  dollars  a  ton  below  the  quoted  price,  is 
a  fair  indication  of  the  present  market.  It  is  doubted 
that  all  producers  of  50  per  cent  ferrosilicon  would  in- 
sist rigidly  on  $S2.50,  delivered,  if  a  chance  for  a  sizable 
sale  was  offered.    Prices  are  given  on  page  513. 

Semi-Finished  Steel. — There  has  been  no  increase  in 
open  market  activities,  but  the  market  is  firmer  at 
$42.50,  Pittsburgh  or  Youngstown,  for  billets,  slabs  and 
sheet  bars  than  it  was  recently,  presumably  because  it 
is  believed  that  any  e.xcess  profits  this  price  permits 
will  be  taken  up  by  increased  labor  costs  incident  to  the 
abolishment  of  the  12-hr.  day.  Interest  in  forging  bil- 
lets is  low  and  activity  in  rods  is  lacking.  The  latter 
are  firm  in  price,  because  production  has  been  reduced 
to  a  point  more  in  keeping  with  actual  requirements 
and  few  makers  have  much  surplus  tonnage  to  sell. 
Demand  for  skelp  also  is  limited.  Loss  of  steel  produc- 
tion in  this  district,  as  a  result  of  the  introduction  of 
the  shorter  workday,  as  yet  has  been  negligible.  Prices 
are  given  on  page  513. 

Wire  Products. — While  some  makers  note  greater 
interest  in  the  market  on  the  part  of  jobbers,  prompted 
by  a  desire  to  be  covei-ed  in  the  event  that  the  increased 
labor  costs  incident  to  the  introduction  of  the  shorter 
workday  in  the  steel  industry  may  lead  to  higher  price, 
the  more  common  condition  among  manufacturers  is 
that  orders,  outside  of  nails  and  plain  wire,  are  exceed- 
ingly light.  There  is  nothing  to  indicate  an  immediate 
revival  of  demand  from  the  agricultural  districts;  the 
farmers  are  afield  and  the  prices  of  farm  products  still 
relatively  too  low  to  suggest  much  gain  in  farmer  buy- 
ing power.  On  an  average,  producers  have  about  30 
days'  capacity  business  on  their  books,  chiefly  nails  and 
plain  wire,  and  at  today's  operating  rate  of  about  75 
per  cent  are  probably  stockinp:  a  portion  of  the  produc- 
tion. Jobbers'  stocks  are  not  so  lean  as  they  were 
earlier  in  year.  There  is  no  pressure  for  orders,  how- 
ever, with  the  possibility  that  the  increase  in  labor 
costs  may  be  added  to  oresent  prices.  Quotations  are 
given  on  page  512. 


Steel  Rails. — Makers  of  light  rails,  rolling  them  from 
billets  or  new  standard  rail  crops,  altJiough  admitting 
that  demand  is  slow,  disclaim  any  shading  of  the  base 
price  of  2.25c.  It  is  not  surprising  that  business  is  slow 
at  that  figure,  with  rerolled  rails  available  as  low  as 
1.90c.  base,  mill,  and  that  price  being  quoted  against 
rails  weighing  less  than  25  lb.  per  yd.,  on  which  there  is 
an  extra  on  billet  rails. 

We    quote    light    rails   rolled   from   new   steel   at 

2.25c.  base   (25-lb.   to   45-lb.)  ;  those  rolled  from  old 

rails,    1.90c.    to    2c.    base    (12-lb.    to    45-lb.),    f.o.b. 

mill;    standard    rails,    $43    per    gross    ton    mill,    for 

Bessemer  and  open-hearth  sections. 

Tubular  Goods. — The  fact  that  buyers  still  are  in- 
sisting strongly  on  the  delivery  of  pipe  against  old  or- 
ders, which  is  taken  to  indicate  a  sustained  consump- 
tion, is  the  most  encouraging  feature  of  the  present 
situation.  New  orders,  particularly  of  lap-welded  pipe, 
still  are  running  behind  shipments  with  most  makers, 
and  because  of  decreasing  order  books  delivery  promises 
are  being  steadily  shortened.  In  boiler  tubes  condi- 
tions are  much  the  same  as  in  pipe,  with  pressure  strong 
for  deliveries  on  old  orders,  but  not  much  new  buying. 
Discounts  are  given  on  page  512. 

Cold-Finished  Steel  Bars  and  Shafting — Real  activ- 
ity still  is  lacking  and  the  firmness  of  prices  still  finds 
its  chief  explanation  in  the  higher  cost  of  hot-rolled 
bars  rather  than  in  the  size  of  orders  or  specifications. 
Makers  here  are  all  holding  to  3.25c.,  base,  for  car- 
loads. Ground  shafting  holds  at  3.65c.,  base,  f.o.b. 
mill,  for  carloads. 

Hot-Rolled  Flats. — Conditions  are  more  favorable 
to  buyers  than  sellers  at  the  moment.  Most  makers 
need  business  to  round  out  mill  schedules  and  while  the 
regular  market  price  is  3.15c.,  base,  Pittsburgh,  as  low 
as  3c.  still  is  being  done  on  strips  and  less  than  3.15c. 
probably  can  be  done  on  hoops  and  bands.  Prices  are 
given  in  full  on  page  512. 

Cold-Rolled  Strips. — All  makers  are  on  a  basis  of 
5c.,  base,  Pittsburgh,  for  this  product  and  deviations 
from  that  price  are  few. 

Bolts,  Nuts  and  Rivets. — Makers  of  bolts  and  nuts 
are  more  anxious  to  sell  than  buyers  are  to  buy  and 
prices  do  not  show  much  strength.  Bolts  have  sold  be- 
low 60  per  cent  off  list  for  large  machine  bolts,  as 
against  the  public  quotation  of  50,  10  and  10  per  cent  off 
list.  The  fact  that  new  list  prices  are  under  compila- 
tion, which  will  recognize  the  higher  extras  on  steel 
bars  and  become  effective  Sept.  1,  does  not  appear  to  be 
stampeding  buyers.  Rivets  have  settled  pretty  gen- 
erally to  $3  to  $3.10  base,  per  100  lb.  for  large  button 
heads,  but  even  those  prices  are  not  minimum  with  some 
makers  whose  order  books  are  slim.  Price  discounts 
are  given  on  page  512. 

Track  Fastenings. — New  business  in  products  un- 
der this  heading  is  rather  slow  with  manufacturers 
here,  but  pressure  for  orders  is  not  heavy  and  recent 
prices  hold.    They  are  given  on  page  512. 

Iron  and  Steel  Bars. — Demands  still  run  almost  ex- 
clusively to  small  lots  for  early  delivery.  Forward  buy- 
ing is  lacking,  but  specifications  are  said  to  be  free 
against  old  orders.  There  is  no  change  in  prices  of 
either  steel  or  iron  bars. 

We   quote  soft  steel   bars,   rolled  from  billets,   at 

2.40c.    base :   bars  for   cold-finishing   of   screw   stock 

analysis,    $3    per    ton   over    base ;    reinforcing    bars. 

rolled    from    billets.    2.40c.    base;    refined    iron    bars. 

3.25c.  base,  in  carload  lots  or  more  fob.  Pittsburgh. 

Structural  Material. — While  actual  orders  to  local 
fabricating  shops  are  few  and  do  not  involve  large  de- 
mands upon  the  mills,  inquiries  are  surprisingly  good, 
and  this  finds  reflection  in  more  numerous  requests  upon 
the  mills  for  protection.  There  has  been  such  firm  ad- 
herence to  quoted  prices  by  the  mills  that  expectations 
of  a  drop  are  not  as  general  as  they  were  rerently. 
Plain  material  prices  are  given  on  page  512. 

Plates.— Oil  storage  tank  inquiries  are  so  numerous 
as  to  encourage  hopes  of  good  sized  orders  for  plates 
among  local  makers,  but  actual  orders  are  not  keeping 
pace  with  hopes.  It  has  been  a  quiet  week  for  local 
and   nearby   mills   in  the  matter  of  new  business.    We 
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note  no  important  di'viations  from  the-  ri-milar  price. 
Quotations  are  given  on  page  512. 

Sheet.s. — Sentimentally,  the  market  shows  some  im- 
provement, with  buyers  r.howing  more  interest  at  least 
to  the  extent  of  trying  to  find  out  what  the  shorter 
workday  in  the  steel  industry  is  going  to  mean  in  con- 
neclion  with  future  steel  and  sheet  prices.  The  idea 
that  a  decline  in  price  is  ahead  seems  to  be  disappear- 
ing, but  at  the  same  time  there  is  no  pronounced  ten- 
dency by  buyers  to  load  up  at  today's  quotations. 
.\ctual  requirements  still  govern  most  purchases.  It  is 
still  possible  to  buy  black  sheets  at  3.75c.,  base,  but 
regular  quotations  on  other  finishes  are  well  observed. 
Price.";  are  given  on  page  512. 

Tin  Plate. — Cooler  weather  has  resulted  in  some  in- 
crease in  production,  but  not  to  an  extent  that  manufac- 
turers have  any  hope  that  they  will  be  able  to  complete 
present  quarter  obligations  by  the  end  of  the  period. 
There  will  be  a  considerable  carryover  of  third  quarter 
tonnage  into  the  succeeding  quarter  and  October  ship- 
ments will  be  against  late  August  and  September 
quotas.  The  Texas  Co.  is  in  the  market  for  75,000  boxes 
of  oil  can  sizes  for  December,  January  and  February 
shipment. 

Cut  Nails. — Leading  makers  still  are  quoting  $3.25, 
base,  per  keg,  f.o.b.  mill,  but  lower  prices  are  coming 
out  on  attractive  orders. 

Old  Material. — Activity  of  dealers  rather  than  of  the 
mills  is  the  sustaining  factor  in  prices.  Recent  buyers 
for  consumption  have  withdrawn  from  the  market  and 
their  places  have  not  yet  been  taken  by  others.  There 
has  been  some  opening  up  of  consuming  points  hitherto 
closed  to  shipments  and  this  has  caused  dealers  short 
of  material,  sold  at  prices  well  above  those  now  cur- 
rent, to  cover  and  pay  more  than  consumers  would. 
Dealers  are  bullish  on  the  market  as  a  general  rule, 
chiefly  because  they  believe  the  mills  have  reduced  their 
stocks  of  scrap  and  soon  must  be  buyers.  There  is  little 
change  in  the  prices  at  which  sales  into  consumption 
can  be  made. 

We  quote  for  delivery  to  consumers'  mill  in  the 
Pittsburgh  and  other  districts  taking  the  Pittsburgh 
freight  rp.te  as  follows; 

Per  Gross  Ton 

Heavy   melting   steel $18.00  to  $18.50 

No.  1  cast,  cupola  size 21.50  to    22.00 

Rails  for  rolling,  Newark  and 
Cambridge,  Ohio  ;  Cumberland, 
Md.  ;   Huntington,   W.    Va.,  and 

Franklin,    Pa 19.00  to    19.50 

Compressed  sheet  steel 16.50  to    17.00 

Bundles,  sheets,  sides  and  ends..    15.00  to    15.50 
Railroad  knuckles  and  couplers..    21.50  to    22.00 
Railroad  coil  and   leaf  springs.  .  .    21.50  to    22.00 
Low   phosphorus    bloom    and   bil- 
let ends   23.50  to    24.00 

Low  phosphorus  plate   and   other 

material     22.50  to    23.00 

Railroad    malleable    19.00  to    19.50 

Steel   car   axles 21.00  to    21.50 

Cast   iron    wheels 19.00  to    19.50 

Rolled   steel   wheel.f 21,50  to    22.00 

Machine  shop  turnings 11.75  to    12.25 

.Sheet    bar   crops 21.00  to    21.50 

Heavy    steel    axle    turnings 15.00  t5    15.50 

Short   shoveling  turnings 14.00  to    14.50 

Heavy    breakable    cast 18.50  to    19.00 

Stove  plate    15,00  to    15.50 

Cast  iron  borings    14.00  to    14.50 

Xo.    1    railroad   wrought 14.00  to    14.50 

No.    2   railroad   wrought 18.00  to    18.50 

Coke  and  Coal. — So  evenly  balanced  is  production 
and  consumption  of  furnace  coke  that  it  no  longer  takes 
a  really  big  demand  to  stiffen  prices.  There  have  been 
a  few  fair  sized  inquiries  for  spot  tonnages  in  the  past 
week  and  buyers  have  found  practically  no  standard 
coke  available  below  $4.75  per  net  ton  at  oven,  and  as 
high  as  $4.90  has  been  quoted.  Negotiations  for  fourth 
quarter  tonnages  have  started  in  a  quiet  way,  but  no 
actual  business  yet  has  been  consummated;  producers 
are  talking  $5.50  for  that  period,  but  that  is  well  above 
what  furnace  men  are  willing  to  go  just  now.  Spot 
foundry  coke  also  is  slightly  stronger,  in  that  there 
no  longer  seems  to  be  any  standard  grade  available 
below  $5.50.  Increased  demand  is  giving  some  firmness 
to  coal  prices,  although  the  market  is  not  materially 
higher  than  a  week  ago,  save  on  steam  coal,  which  has 
sold  as  high  as  $2..30  for  mine  run  Pittsburgh  vein  coal 


of  the  best  quality  as  against  $2.15,  the  recent  maxi- 
mum. Fairmount  steam  coal  is  priced  at  $1.75  to  $1.90 
and  ordinary  Pan  Handle  steam  coal  at  $2  to  $2.10. 
Mine  run  coking  coal  is  at  $2.35  per  net  ton  at  mine, 
and  that  price  also  is  the  going  price  on  gas  grade. 


Youngstown 


Fall  Buying  Not  Yet  Manifest — Semi-finished 
Steel  Advance  Suggested 

Youngstown,  Aug.  21.— Both  steel  producers  and 
consumers  are  watching  market  developments  closely 
in  view  of  changes  predicted  to  follow  the  elimination 
of  the  12-hr.  day.  Sales  executives  state  that  business 
in  general  this  month  shows  improvement,  the  orders 
being  more  numerous  and  involving  larger  tonnages. 
Fall  buying  has  not  yet  become  manifest,  however. 
There  has  been  recent  betterment  in  the  demand  for 
black  sheets,  though  this  is  not  yet  reflected  in  mill 
operations. 

There  is  a  firmer  tone  to  the  pig  iron  market  and 
inquiries  for  fall  delivery  are  appearing.  In  this 
district  basic  iron  is  firm  at  $25,  No.  2  foundry  and 
malleable  at  $26  and  Bessemer  grades  at  $26.50.  This 
stabilization  of  the  market  follows  recent  price  cutting, 
when  standard  toasic  is  reported  to  have  sold  belovir  $24. 

There  is  likewise  considerably  more  firmness  in  the 
scrap  market,  as  a  number  of  melters  are  looking 
around  for  fourth  quarter  requirements.  In  conse- 
quence, prices,  which  have  been  weak,  show  stronger 
tendencies,  and  heavy  melting  steel,  lately  held  at  $18, 
is  now  quotable  up  to  $19.  Dealers  are  buying  from 
the  railroads  and  accumulating  stocks  against  an  an- 
ticipated heavier  demand  in  the  fall. 

Inquiry  in  the  sheet  market,  while  improved,  is  still 
in  moderate  volume  and  lacks'  the  vigor  which  marked 
it  earlier  in  the  year.  While  Valley  mills  claim  to  be 
holding  to  3.85c.  for  black  sheets,  it  appears  that  busi- 
ness has  been  done  at  $2  per  ton  less,  or  on  a  3.75c. 
basis.  The  full  finished  sheet  situation  is  character- 
ized as  satisfactory  by  the  leading  district  independent 
interest,  though  requirements  of  the  automobile  indus- 
try have  appreciably  slackened  the  past  month. 

In  face  of  an  at  least  temporarily  quiet  steel  market 
and  of  the  estimated  profits  per  ton  on  shipments  the 
past  six  months,  it  is  considered  probable  that  there 
will  be  no  general  steel  price  advance  at  this  time. 
Special  conditions  as  affecting  certain  products  such  as 
tin  plate,  steel  plate  or  merchant  steel  pipe  might  force 
an  advance  in  these  lines. 

In  one  quarter  it  is  suggested  that  there  might  be 
an  advance  on  semi-finished  steel.  In  that  way  com- 
petitors of  integrated  steel  makers  would  be  obliged  to 
bear  a  part  of  the  higher  production  cost  of  raw  steel, 
while  consumers  of  finished  steel  products  made  toy  such 
interests  would  not  be  obliged  to  pay  higher  prices. 
Current  low  fuel  costs  would  appear  to  operate  against 
an  advance  on  semi-finished  steel. 


Passing  of  Control  in  Ashtabula  Sheet  Plant 

Control  of  the  Ashtabula  Steel  Co.,  Ashtabula,  Ohio, 
passed  Aug.  18  to  the  Davey  interests  of  the  Mansfield 
Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Co.,  Mansfield,  Ohio,  following  the 
approval  of  the  stockholders  of  action  previously  taken 
by  the  board  of  directors  for  a  disposal  of  the  property. 
The  purchasers  include  W.  H.  Davey,  president  Mans- 
field company,  and  several  brothers.  Owners  of  88  per 
cent  of  the  stock  approved  the  transfer.  The  plans  as 
adopted  provide  for  the  reorganization  of  the  company 
and  the  reduction  of  the  present  capital  stock.  It  is 
understood  that  under  the  terms  the  Davey  toothers 
will  invest  $300,000  in  the  new  securities  of  the  Ashta- 
bula company.  The  plant,  which  has  eight  hot  and  two 
cold  mills,  was  placed  in  operation  in  1922.  One  of  the 
mills  wall  be  rebuilt  as  a  42-in.  jobbing  mill  and  blue 
annealed  sheets  will  be  added  to  the  present  products. 
The  plant,  for  the  present  at  least,  will  be  operated  as 
an  indenendent  unit.  It  will  be  supplied  with  sheet  bars 
by  the  Mansfield   company. 
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Chicago 

Broad  Buying  Not  Yet  a  Fact — Beginnings  of 
1924  Rail  Bookings 

Chicago,  Aug.  21.— The  placing  of  68,000  tons  of 
rails  by  four  western  roads  marks  the  beginning  of 
what  is  expected  to  be  a  generous  buying  movement 
following  the  extension  of  the  present  $43  price  to  cover 
deliveries  during  the  first  half  of  1924.  Inquiries  for 
40,000  tons  from  western  lines  are  now  pending  and 
other  carriers  are  about  to  enter  the  market.  The 
Imperial  Government  Railways  of  Japan,  which  were 
inquiring  for  11,000  tons  of  rails  with  splice  bars,  have 
placed  the  order  with  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Co. 

Although  prospects  for  rail  business  are  good,  there 
is  still  some  doubt  as  to  the  future  for  car  buying. 
Railroad  car  builders  have  unfilled  orders  which  will 
keep  their  plants  busy  until  November  or  December, 
but  unless  they  get  new  business  soon  they  will  find  it 
difficult  to  avoid  shutting  down.  Before  they  com- 
mence the  execution  of  new  orders  they  need  fully 
three  months  to  get  deliveries  of  the  necessarj'  steel. 
The  attitude  of  the  railroads  toward  further  car  pur- 
chases is  not  uniform.  Some  roads  have  indicated 
that  they  expect  to  enter  the  market.  Other  lines, 
particularly  the  grain  carriers,  complain  that  their 
traffic  is  light.  This  situation  is  probably  explained 
by  the  fact  that  Federal  loans  to  the  farmers  have 
enabled  them  to  hold  their  crops  rather  than  to  market 
them  immediately  following  harvesting. 

There  are  also  some  railroads  which  are  waiting  for 
lower  prices.  The  car  builders,  whose  quotations  are 
governed  by  what  they  have  to  pay  for  materials,  espe- 
cially finished  steel,  do  not  look  for  any  material 
change.  They  point  out  that  the  elimination  of  the 
12-hr.  day,  now  under  way,  means  higher  mill  costs, 
and  while  it  is  true  that  the  full  effect  of  these  added 
costs  will  not  be  felt  for  some  time,  owing  to  the 
gradual  change  to  the  new  mode  of  operation,  the  trend 
of  costs  will  be  steadily  upward  in  coming  months. 

The  iron  and  steel  market  remains  quiet,  although 
current  bookings  of  mills  are  somewhat  better  than 
during  the  exceedingly  dull  month  of  July.  Buyers 
continue  to  purchase  small  lots  for  filling  in  purposes 
and  nothing  resembling  a  broad  fall  buying  movement 
has  made  its  appearance.  All  producers  are  gaining 
on  their  obligations,  some  in  greater  degree  than  others. 
The  leading  local  producer  of  heavy  finished  steel,  how- 
ever, is  not  yet  able  to  offer  anything  resembling  early 
delivery. 

Further  progress  has  been  made  in  the  elimination 
of  the  12-hr.  day.  The  Inland  Steel  Co.  has  not  yet 
completed  the  reorganization  of  its  blast  furnace  de- 
partment on  a  three-shift  basis,  and  until  that  is  accom- 
plished will  not  proceed  with  the  conversion  of  other 
departments  to  the  new  plan.  The  Illinois  Steel  Co.  is 
effecting  the  change  as  rapidly  as  labor  supply  will 
permit,  but  has  given  out  no  details  as  to  what  depart- 
ments of  its  works  are  now  being  reorganized.  Mill 
and  furnace  operations  in  this  district  remain  un- 
changed. 

Pig  Iron. — Although  current  business  is  at  a  better 
rate  than  in  July,  it  is  apparent  that  a  broad  buying 
movement  has  not  yet  developed.  Pi-ices,  however,  are 
unchanged  and  local  iron  in  particular  is  steadier  than 
for  some  time  past.  Sellers  find  encouragement  in  the 
fact  that  a  local  buyer  for  plants  located  throughout 
the  country  has  put  out  inquiries  for  3500  to  4000  tons. 
Of  this  total  1000  tons  of  malleable  iron  is  for  a  Chi- 
cago district  plant,  1000  tons  of  basic  is  for  an  Ohio 
works,  1000  tons  of  low  phosphorus  is  for  an  Eastern 
seaboard  plant  and  500  to  1000  tons  of  14  to  16  per  cent 
Bessemer  ferrosilicon  is  for  various  destinations.  Sep- 
tember to  November  delivery  is  desired.  In  connection 
with  this  ponding  tonnage,  trade  observers  point  out 
that  large  purchasers  generally  lead  the  way  in  a  new 
Imying  movement.  A  Wisconsin  melter  is  in  the  mar- 
ket for  700  tons  of  malleable  for  fourth  quarter  and  a 
like  tonnage  for  first  quarter.  A  local  user  has  closed 
for  500  tons  of  low  phosphorus  iron,  thereby  cleaning  [l 


up  the  yard  stocks  of  a  producer  in  this  district.  There 
have  been  a  few  carload  sales  of  silvery  and  an  inquiry 
for  a  car  of  10  per  cent  is  still  pending.  This  commod- 
ity is  firmer  owing  to  the  shutting  down  of  a  Jackson 
County  furnace  and  the  withdrawal  from  the  market 
of  a  hydroelectric  maker  whose  operations  are  adversely 
affected  by  low  water.  No  sales  of  Southern  iron  are 
reported  in  this  district. 

Quotations  on  Northern  foundry  high  phosphorus 
malleable  and  basic  irons  are  fob.  local  furnace  and 
do  not  include  an  average  switching  charge  of  61c. 
per  ton.  Other  prices  are  for  iron  delivered  at  con- 
stuners'  yards  or  when  so  indicated,  f.o.b.  furnace 
other  than  local. 

Lake  Superior  charcoal,  averaging 

sil.  1.50,  delivered  at  Chicago.  .$32.04  to  $32.15 
Northern  coke.  No.  1.  sil.   2.25  to 

2.75     27.50 

Northern  coke,  foundry  No.  2,  sil. 

1.75  to   2.25 27.00 

Malleable,   not  over   2.25   sil 27.00 

Basic   27.00 

High   phosphorus    27.00 

Southern  No.  2 29.51  to    30.01 

Low    phos..    sil.    1    to   2    per    cent, 

copper  free   34.00  to    35.00 

Silvery,  sil.   8  per  cent 39.29 

Ferroalloys. — Producers  continue  to  quote  $117.50, 
.seaboard,  on  ferromanganese,  but  resale  is  available  at 
$115.  A  down-State  steel  works  has  closed  for  100  tons 
at  $115,  f.o.b.  New  Orleans.  Three  car  lot  inquiries  for 
spiegeleisen  are  in  the  market,  and  as  low  as  $50.80, 
delivered,  has  been  quoted  from  one  furnace,  but  no 
sales  at  that  price  have  yet  been  reported. 

We  quote  80  per  cent  ferromanganese,  $125.06  to 
$125.88  delivered  from  producers ;  $122.50  delivered 
resale;  50  per  cent  ferrosilicon,  $88  to  $90,  deliv- 
ered: spiegeleisen.  IS  to  22  per  cent,  $53.58,  de- 
livered. 

Coke. — Demand  for  foundry  coke  is  still  limited, 
although  specifications  against  contracts  are  liberal. 
Local  by-product  foundry  remains  unchanged  at  $13.50, 
delivered  Chicago  switching  district.  Greater  firmness 
in  beehive  foundry  coke  is  indicated  by  a  sale  to  a  local 
user  of  200  tons  for  60  days'  delivery  at  $5.75,  Con- 
nellsville. 

Plates. — An  inquiry  from  the  Shell  Oil  Co.  for  stor- 
age tanks  involving  6000  tens  of  plates  has  been  aban- 
doned and  approximately  12,000  tons  of  additional  pend- 
ing tank  work  for  the  California  fields  is  understood 
to  be  dormant.  The  Sinclair  Crude  Oil  Purchasing  Co. 
remains  in  the  market  for  tanks  requiring  from  6000  to 
14,000  tons.  The  Illinois  Central  is  inquiring  for  a  car 
ferry  taking  1200  tons.  Mill  bookings  are  still  com- 
paratively light  and  progress  in  the  reduction  of  past 
obligations  continues  to  be  made.  The  leading  local  in- 
terest, however,  is  not  yet  in  a  position  to  offer  any- 
thing approaching  early  delivery  on  new  business. 
Prices  are  steady  and  unchanged. 

The  mill  quotation  is  2.6Cc.  to  2.S0c.,  Chicago. 
Jobbers  quote  3.30c.  for  plates  out  of  stock. 

Cast  Iron  Pipe. — While  demand  still  lags,  pipe  shops 
have  not  yet  caught  up  sufficiently  to  offer  early  deliv- 
eries on  the  smaller  sizes.  Prices,  on  the  whole,  re- 
main firm.  Hibbing,  Minn.,  takes  bids  today  on  500  tons 
of  6  and  8-in.  Joy,  111.,  will  receive  tenders  tomorrow 
on  200  tons  of  4,  6  and  8-in.  Evansville,  Ind.,  receives 
bids  Aug.  24  on  140  tons  of  12-in.  Detroit  is  expected 
to  close  some  time  this  week  for  3264  tons  of  6  and  8-in., 
on  which  it  took  bids  early  this  month.  Chicago  con- 
templates entering  the  market  for  several  hundred  tons 
of  6  and  8-in. 

We  quote  per  net  ton,  f.o.b.  Chicago,  as  follows: 
Water  pipe.  4-in..  $64.20;  6-ln.  to  .12-in.,  $60.20: 
above  12-in.,  $57.20  to  $59.20;  class  A  and  gas  pipe, 
$5  extra. 

Sheets. — While  concessions  in  black  and  galvanized 
continue  to  be  made,  they  are  not  yet  numerous  enough 
definitely  to  establish  the  market  on  a  lower  price 
level.     Demand  is  still  very  light. 

IMill  quotations  are  3.85c.  for  No.  28  black.  3c. 
for  No.  10  blue  annealed  and  5c.  for  No.  28  gal- 
vanized, all  beinc  Pittsburgh  prices,  subject  to  a 
freight  rate  to  Chicago  of  34c.  per  100  lb. 
Jobbers  quote,  f.o.b.  Chicago.  4.35c.  for  blue  an- 
nealed, 5.20c.  for  black  and  6.35c.  for  galvanized. 
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structural  Material. — The  builcliny:  indXistiy  is  show- 
iiilL'xpt'ctt'U  buoyancy,  althouij:h  it  is  to  be  noted  that  in- 
dividual projects  are  largely  small.  A  lar^e  local  fab- 
ricator quoted  on  50  separate  jobs  during  the  past  week, 
but  the  total  quantity  of  steel  involved  was  only  3000 
tons.  The  market  is  not  entirely  devoid  of  sizable  ton- 
nages, however.  New  figures  have  been  asked  on  ore 
docks  for  the  Great  Northern  at  Duluth,  covering  2300 
tons.  The  award  of  the  Ford  Motor  Co.  plant  at  St. 
Paul,  requiring  10,000  tons,  is  expected  shortly.  An 
Elks'  Club  building  at  San  Francisco  calls  for  1100  tons 
and  a  legislative  building  at  Olympia,  Wash.,  will  take 
1000  tons.  Figures  have  been  a.sked  on  the  Lakeshore 
Athletic  Club  building,  on  the  north  side  of  Chicago, 
which  will  involve  4500  tons.  Fabricating  awards 
are  more  numerous  than  for  several  weeks.  Two  rail- 
road lettings  alone  account  for  3500  tons.  Plain  ma- 
terial prices  remain  unchanged,  but  fabricators  appear 
to  be  in  no  hurry  to  replenish  their  stocks. 

The  mill  quotation  on  plain  material  is  2,60o.  to 
2.70c,  Chicago.  Jobbers  quote  3.30c.  for  plain 
material  out  of  warehouse. 

Bars. — Demand  for  soft  steel  bars  continues  more 
active  than  for  plates,  shapes  and  sheets,  although  buy- 
ing is  still  largely  for  filling  in  purposes.  For  one  large 
local  mill  new  bu.=^iness  booked  in  bars  in  the  first  part 
of  August  was  nearly  double  the  tonnage  taken  in  the 
corresponding  period  in  July.  Specifications  also 
showed  an  improvement.  Local  prices  remain  firm  and 
some  business  for  early  shipments  from  mills  east  of 
here  continues  to  be  placed  at  2.40c.,  base  Pittsburgh. 
Bar  iron  is  still  weak,  although  concessions  in  price  ap- 
pear to  have  developed  some  business.  Most  orders  are 
being  placed  at  2.40c.,  Chicago  mill,  although  some 
small  lots  continue  to  bring  as  high  as  2.50c.  and  on  par- 
ticularly desirable  specifications  as  low  as  2.35c.  has 
been  done.  New  business  in  rail  steel  bars  shows  slight 
improvement  with  prices  unchanged. 

Mill  prices  are:  Mild  steel  bars.  2.50c.  to  2.60c.. 
Chicago :  common  bar  iron,  2.40c..  Chicago ;  rail  steel, 
2.30c.,  Chicago  mill. 

Jobbers  quote  3.20c.  for  steel  bars  out  of  ware- 
house. The  warehouse  quotation  on  cold-rolled  steel 
bars  and  shafting  is  4.55c.  for  rounds  and  5.05c.  for 
flats,  squares  and  hexagons. 

Jobbers  quote  hard  and  medium  deformed  steel 
bars  at  3c.  base;  hoops,  4.55c.;  bands,  3.95c. 

Wire  Products. — Fall  demand  is  a  little  late  in  de- 
veloping, but  the  trade  is  confident  it  will  make  itself 
felt  soon.  Most  mills  are  now  in  a  position  to  make 
fairly  early  shipments  against  new  business.  For 
prices,  which  are  unchanged,  see  Finished  Iron  and 
Steel,  f.o.b.,  Pittsburgh,  page  512. 

We  quote  warehouse  prices  f.o.b.  Chicago  :  No.  6 
to  No.  9  bright  basic  wire.  $3.90  per  100  lb. ;  extra 
for  black  annealed  wire,  15c.  per  100  lb. ;  common 
wire  nails,  $3.80  per  100  lb.;  cement  coated  nails, 
$3.25  per  keg. 

Rails  and  Track  Supplies. — With  the  extension  of 
the  present  rail  price  of  $43  a  ton  to  cover  deliveries 
over  the  first  half  of  1924,  the  railroads  are  proceeding 
to  complete  their  purchases  for  that  period.  Four 
western  lines  have  placed  a  total  of  68,000  tons  with  a 
local  mill.  Among  these  were  the  Union  Pacific,  which 
was  inquiring  for  50,000  tons,  and  the  Wabash,  which 
was  in  the  market  for  10,000  tons.  Including  the  orders 
placed  earlier  in  the  summer  on  an  open  price  basis, 
rails  placed  by  all  American  lines  for  1924  delivery  are 
estimated  at  more  than  350,000  tons.  Pending  rail  in- 
quiries from  western  roads  total  40,000  tons.  Prac- 
tically all  the  carriers  that  have  not  bought  are  pre- 
paring to  enter  the  market  and  orders  to  be  placed 
early  this  fall  are  expected  to  aggregate  twice  the  ton- 
nage thus  far  contracted  for.  Necessary  angle  bars  are 
in  most  cases  bought  with  the  rails,  while  the  practice 
of  the  various  roads  witif  reference  to  the  other  track 
supplies  varies.  In  some  instances  they  are  ordered 
with  the  rails,  but  more  often  they  are  placed  sepa- 
rately. 

Standard    Bessemer    and    open-hearth    rails,    $43  ; 

light  rails,  rolled  steel.  2.25c..  f.o.b.  makers"  mills. 
Standard  railroad  spikes,  3.25c.  mill ;  track  bolts 

with  square  nuts,    4.25c.   mill;    iron  tie  plates,    2.85c. 

mill ;  steel   tie  plates,   2.60c.,  f.o.b.  mill ;   angle  bars, 

2.75c.,  f.o.b.  mill. 

Jobbers  quote  standard   spikes  out  of  warehouse 

at  3.90c.  base  and  track  bolts  4.90c.  base. 


Bolts  and  Nuts. — Prices  are  still  unsteady,  with  de- 
mand light. 

Reinforcing  Bars. — While  there  are  still  a  number  of 
attractive  projects  on  the  market  involving  concrete 
har.<;,  building  construction  as  a  whole  appears  to  be  on 
the  decline  and  competition  for  such  business  as  is  com- 
ing up  is  keen.  No  action  has  yet  been  taken  toward  the 
purchase  of  the  bars  required  for  the  north  side  sewage 
disposal  plant  of  the  Sanitary  District,  Chicago,  which 
will  involve  6000  tons.  Despite  the  advanced  .season, 
considerable  road  work  is  still  being  undertaken.  Fully 
1000  tons  for  Illinois  state  bridge  work  is  pending.  Let- 
tings  include: 

St.  Paul.  Minn.,  water  department,  Mississippi  River  con- 
duit, 500  tons,  to  C.  A.  P.  Turner  Co. 

Illinois  State  road  and  bridge  work,  250  tons,  to  Concrete 
Steel  Co. 

Minnesota  road  work,  100  tons,  to  Kalman  Steel  Co. 

Filter  house  and  dryer  building,  Jones  Island,  Milwaukee, 
Wis.,  100  tons,  to  Kalman  Steel  Co. 

Grenada  apartment  building,  Chicago,  150  tons,  to  OIney 
J.  Dean. 

Pending  business  includes: 

Kvanston.  111.,  eitv  filtration  plant,   200  tons,  bids  in. 
.t^tate  of  Illinois,  bridge  work,  1000  tons. 
Golden  Rule  Building.  St.  Paul.  Minn.,  800  tons. 

Old  Material. — The  market  is  exceedingly  quiet  in 
all  departments.  Even  trading  among  dealers  is  at  a 
low  ebb.  Prices  show  little  change,  but  the  feeling  of 
the  trade  is  more  optimistic,  probably  because  of  evi- 
dences of  strength  in  market  centers  east  of  here.  Rail- 
road oflFerings  include  the  Santa  Fe,  4000  tons;  the 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio,  800  tons;  the  Missouri,  Kansas  & 
Texas,  1700  tons;  the  Chicago  Great  Western,  600  tons. 

We  quote  delivery  in  consumers'  yards.  Chicago 
and  vicinity,  all  freight  and  transfer  charges  paid, 
as  follows : 

Per  Gross  Ton 

Iron   rails    $21.00  to  $21.50 

Cast  iron  car  wh.fls l!>.5n  to  20.00 

Relaying  rails,  r.i;  n.i.l    iM  11. L'x  SO  to  29.50 

Rel.Tying  rail.=,  f..'.   11.    an.l  h.-.ivi.i-  32  DO  to  35.00 

Rolled  or  forged  steel  ear  wheels  20.00  to  20.50 

Rails  for  rolling 17.50  to  18.00 

Steel  rails,  less  than  3  ft 19.50  to  20.00 

Heavy   melting    steel 16.00  to  16.50 

Frogs,    switches    and    guards    cut 

apart    16.50  to  17.00 

Phovelins:   steel    15.75  to  16.25 

lir. .Ti   foi-ge  fl.i.'^hine.s 10.00  to  10.50 

Hydraulic   rnmpressed    sheets....  12,50  to  13.00 

.Axle   turnings    13  00  to  13.50 

Steel   angle  bars. 17.25  to  17.75 

Per  Net  Ton 

Iron   angle  and   splice  bars 22.00  to  22.50 

Iron  arch  bars  and  transoms....  22.00  to  22.50 

Iron  car  axles 25.50  to  26.00 

Steel  car  axles 17.00  to  17.50 

No.    1    busheling 12.50  to  13.00 

No.    2    busheling     9.50  to  10.00 

Cut   forge    14.25  to  14.75 

Pipes  and   flues 9.50  to  10.00 

No.   1    railroad   wrought 14.00  to  14.50 

No.    2   railroad  wrought 14.25  to  14.75 

Steel  knuckles  and   couplers ],S.,'-,nto  19.00 

Coil  springs    1 9.00  to  19.50 

No.   1  machinery  cast 17. .''.0  to  1  S.50 

No.    1   railroad   cast 17.00  to  17.50 

No.  1  agricultural  cast 17.00  to  17.50 

I.ow  phos.   punchings 16.00  to  16.50 

Locomotive  tires,   smooth 15.00  to  15.50 

Machine   shop    turnings -  8.00  to  8.50 

Cast   borings    10.60  to  11.00 

Short    shoveling    turnings     10.50  to  11.00 

Stove  plate   15.00  to  15.50 

Grate  bars    12.75  to  13.00 

Brake  shoes   14,00  to  14.50 

Railroad  ■malleable    18.00  to  18.50 

Agricultural   malleable    16.50  to  17.00 


The  plans  for  the  industrialization  of  the  Old 
Hickory  Powder  Plant  at  Jacksonville,  Tenn.,  are  to 
continue,  although  an  incorrect  impression  has  gone 
forth  to  the  contrary,  owing  to  an  arrangement  be- 
tween the  Government  and  the  Nashville  Industrial 
Corporation,  involving  a  receivership  for  the  Nashville 
Industrial  Corporation.  There  is  apparently  to  be  no 
stop  in  developing  an  industrial  city  out  of  this  war 
expenditure  and  all  sales  contracts  made  by  the  Nash- 
ville Industrial  Corporation  and  now  existing  will  be 
taken  over  and  consummated  by  the  receivers,  who  will 
operate  as  the  Old  Hickory  Powder  Plant  receivers. 
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Steel  Bookings  at  Half  Second  Quarter  Rate — 
Pig  Iron  Shades  |25 

New  York,  Aug.  21. — Without  what  may  be  called 
a  buying  movement,  a  fair  amount  of  business  is  being 
done  in  pig  iron.  Of  the  500  tons  of  foundry  iron  re- 
cently inquired  for  by  a  malleable  interest  250  tons  was 
bought,  and  a  New  Jersey  foundry  took  500  tons  of  iron 
having  a  narrow  range  in  phosphorus  content.  The 
Ingersoll-Rand  Co.  bas  inquired  for  1500  tons,  manga- 
nese 0.80  to  1.10  per  cent  and  phosphorus  0.30  to  0.50 
per  cent,  and  is  expected  to  close  at  once.  Deliveries  are 
to  be  made  within  30  days.  Generally  the  new  inquiries 
are  fcr  small  lots.  A  coupler  company  is  asking  for 
1000  tons  of  malleable  for  delivery  at  the  rate  of  200 
tons  a  week  beginning  Sept.  1.  The  same  company  is 
reported  in  the  market  for  basic.  There  is  some  dif- 
ference of  statement  regarding  the  extent  to  which 
the  $25  base  is  being  maintained.  It  is  still  possible  to 
do  .S24.50,  and  this  applies  to  the  Buffalo  district,  which 
latterly  has  been  regarded  as  on  the  $25  basis.  A  num- 
ber of  buyers  are  holding  down  their  inventories,  and 
there  are  cases  in  which  iron  is  being  called  for  sooner 
than  was  counted  on.  For  the  most  part  the  price  situa- 
tion is  unchanged  from  a  week  ago  and  there  are  indi- 
cations that  present  conditions  will  continue  into  Sep- 
tember, signs  of  weakness  alternating  with  claims  of 
greater  firmness. 

We  quote  delivered  in  the  New  York  district  as 
follows,  liaving  added  to  furnace  prices  $2.27  freight 
from  eastern  Pennsylvania,  $4.91  from  Buffalo  and 
$5.44  from  Virginia  : 

East.  Pa.  No.  IX  fdy.,  sil.  2.75  to  3.25 $27.77 

Bast.  Pa.  No.  2X  fdy.,  sil.  2.25  to  2.75 27.27 

Kast.  Pa.  No,  2.  sil.  1.75  to  2. 25..  $27. 02  to  27.27 

Buffalo,  sil.  1.75   to  2.25 28.91   to  29.41 

No.  2X  Virginia,  sil.  2.25  to   2.75 32.94 

No.  2  Virginia,  sil.  1.75  to  2.25 32.44 

Ferroalloys. — A  sale  of  100  tons  of  ferromanganese 
for  prompt  shipment  is  the  largest  one  noted  in  some 
time.  There  have  also  been  a  few  carload  lots  disposed 
of.  Some  resale  alloy  has  brought  lower  prices  than 
the  regular  contract  price  of  $117.50,  seaboard  and  fur- 
nace, but  it  is  stated  that  this  has  all  been  cleaned  up. 
Spiegeleisen  is  in  light  demand  at  prevailing  quotations, 
which  is  also  true  of  50  per  cent  ferrosilicon  and  of 
ferrochromium. 

Cast-iron  Pipe. — Prices  continue  firm  with  makers 
generally  sold  well  up  to  the  end  of  the  year.  A  few 
municipal  tenders  are  appearing  from  time  to  time.  Al- 
though new  bids  have  been  submitted  on  the  20,500 
tons  of  water  pipe  for  Porto  Rico,  no  report  has  been 
made  yet  on  the  opening  of  the  bids.  We  quote  per 
net  ton,  f.o.b.  New  York,  in  carload  lots,  as  follows: 
6-in.  and  larger,  $62.30;  4-in.  and  5-in.,  $67.30;  3-in., 
$77.30,  with  $5  additional  for  Class  A  and  gas  pipe. 
The  soil  pipe  market  is  still  weak  with  sellers  desirous 
of  considering  only  prompt  deliveries  at  the  prevailing 
discounts.  We  quote  discounts  of  both  Northern  and 
Southern  makers,  f.o.b.  New  York,  in  carload  lots,  for 
prompt  shipment,  as  follows:  6-in.  standard,  39%  to 
40%  per  cent  off  list;  heavy,  49 Va  to  50%  per  cent  off 
list. 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel. — Business  in  steel  products 
being  put  on  the  books  of  the  mills  is  probably  not  over 
.50  per  cent  of  the  volume  which  was  booked  during  the 
best  months  of  the  year,  March,  April  and  May.  The 
only  important  new  tonnage  is  in  structural  projects. 
The  total  volume  of  such  is  not  impressive,  but  it  is 
fairly  good  considering  the  quiet  in  all  other  lines. 
Prices  are  holding  firm,  the  only  exception  being  that 
slight  concessions  have  been  made  on  plates  for  Pacific 
Coast  shipment,  but  this  business  has  of  late  come  to 
be  regarded  very  much  as  is  export  trade,  hence  con- 
cessions are  not  unusual.  The  total  structural  steel  con- 
tracted for  for  buildings  in  second  quarter  in  the  metro- 
politan district  (not  inclusive  of  bridges,  tunnels,  sub- 
way work,  etc.)  has  been  computed  by  L.  F.  Caproni  of 
the  Hay  Foundry  &  Iron  Works,  New  York,  to  be 
72,000  tons.     This   shows   quite  a  drop   from  the  first 


quarter,  when  such  work  put  under  contract  totaled 
143,000  tons.  As  the  capacity  for  such  work  in  the 
shops  of  the  New  York  district  is  1.50,000  tons  per  quar- 
ter, the  total  for  the  first  half  of  the  year  was  about  70 
per  cent  of  capacity,  while  for  the  second  quarter  alone 
the  total  business  was  only  little  more  than  40  per  cent 
of  capacity.  The  Erie  Railroad  is  expected  shortly  to 
distribute  orders  for  35,000  tons  of  rails. 

We  quote  for  mill  shipments.  New  York  delivery, 
as  follows :  Soft  steel  bars,  2.74c. ;  plates  and  struc- 
tural shaijes,  2.84c.  ;  bar  iron,  2.74c. 

Warehouse  Business. — Business  continues  fairly  ac- 
tive, although  the  improved  mill  shipments  now  being 
made  to  the  larger  consumers  are  undoubtedly  curtail- 
ing some  of  the  buying  from  stock  that  was  prevalent 
when  mills  could  only  offer  rather  extended  delivery. 
Prices  generally  are  unchanged.  Sheets  continue  weak 
with  sales  at  as  low  as  4.50c.  per  lb.  base  for  black  and 
5.50c.  per  lb.  base  for  galvanized.  Business  in  wrought 
iron  and  steel  pipe  is  quiet  but  discounts  are  unchanged. 
There  is  still  some  slight  shading  reported  on  small 
lots  of  soft  steel  bars  but  sheets  continue  the  weakest 
spot  in  the  warehouse  market  in  this  district,  as  some 
sellers,  it  is  pointed  out,  are  disposing  of  stocks  of 
sheets  on  a  basis  of  original  cost  rather  than  cost  of 
replacement  and  figuring  profits  on  a  very  narrow  mar- 
gin.   We  quote  prices  on  page  530. 

Old  Material. — On  some  grades  the  market  seems  to 
be  slightly  firmer  this  week,  but  there  is  apparently  a 
difference  of  opinion  among  dealers  and  brokers  as  to 
the  actual  underlying  tendency.  No.  1  heavy  melting 
steel  is  stronger  by  about  50c.  per  ton,  being  quotable 
at  $16  delivered  eastern  Pennsylvania  with  shipments 
going  forward  to  Coatesville,  Pottsville  and  Harris- 
burg.  Shipments  to  Conshohocken,  Pa.,  are  reported  to 
have  been  held  up  temporarily.  While  railroad  grade 
or  equivalent  is  still  quoted  at  $16  per  ton  delivered 
eastern  Pennsylvania,  there  are  rumors  of  prices  as 
high  as  $16.50  per  ton,  delivered,  being  paid  and  some 
yards  in  this  district  are  said  to  be  holding  out  for  the 
higher  price,  which  they  claim  is  obtainable.  On  the 
other  hand,  brokers  claim  that  they  cannot  pay  above 
$16.  Stove  plate  continues  firm  with  shipments  going 
forward  to  a  Harrisburg  consumer  and  New  Jersey 
foundries,  paying  about  $17  or  more  delivered.  A  fair 
range  on  this  grade  is  $13  to  $14  per  ton.  New  York. 
Borings  and  turnings  are  still  quoted  at  $12.50  per  ton, 
delivered  to  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  machine  shop  turnings  at 
$13.50  and  $14  per  ton,  delivered  Phoenixville,  Pa.,  and 
some  shipments  of  borings  are  reported  going  to  Har- 
risburg at  $14.50  per  ton.  Specification  pipe  is  still 
quiet  with  practically  the  only  activity  at  present  in 
shipments  to  Lebanon,  Pa.,  at  $14.50  per  ton.  About 
1000  tons  of  rerolling  rails  is  reported  bought  last  week 
by  an  eastern  Pennsylvania  mill  at  $18.50  per  ton.  The 
few  shipments  going  to  Weirton  and  Monessen,  Pa.,  are 
reported  to  be  at  $17.50  and  $18  per  ton  delivered,  but 
practically  none  of  this  tonnage  is  moving  from  this 
district. 

Buying  prices  per  gross  ton,   New  York,  follow: 

Heavy   melting   steel,    yard $12.00  to  $12.50 

Steel     rails,     short     lengths,     or 

equivalent     12.75  to    13.25 

Rails  for  rolling 15,00  to    17.00 

Relaying  rails,   nominal 25.00  to    26.00 

Steel   car  axles 19.00  to    20.00 

Iron   car   axles 25.00  to    26.00 

No.    1    railroad   wrought 14.00  to    14.50 

Wrought  iron  track 13.50  to    14.00 

Forge  Are    9.50  to    10.00 

No.    1   yard  \vrought.   long 13.00  to    13.50 

Cast    borings    (clean) 10.00  to    10.50 

Machine-shop  turning.s    9.60  to    10.00 

Mixed  borings  and   turnings 9,00  to    10.00 

Iron  and  steel  pipe   (1   in.  diam., 

not  under  2   ft.   long) 10.25  to    10.75 

Stove   plate    13,00  to    14.00 

Ijocomotive  grate  bars 12.50  to    13.50 

Malleable  cast    (railroad) 18.00  to    19.00 

Cast-iron  car  wheels 17,00  to    18,00 

Prices  which  dealers  in  New  York  and  Brooklyn 
are  quoting  to  local  foundries  per  gross  ton  follow : 

No.  1   machinery  cast $19,00  to  $20,00 

No.  1  heavy  cast  (columns,  build- 
ing materials,  etc.).  cupola  size  l.'i.OOto    19, no 
No.  1  heavy  cast,  not  cupola  size  16.00  to    17,00 
No,  2  cast  (radiators,  cast  boilers, 

etc)    16,00  to    17,00 

Coke. — The  market  is  stronger  than  for  several 
weeks,  in  part  because  of  the  emphatic  disagreements 
in   the  anthracite  conferences.    Standard  foundry  coke 
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is  firm  at  $r).7f)  to  $<>.7f)  for  well-knuwn  brands,  and 
standard  furnace  coke  ranges  from  $4.75  to  $5.25  i)er 
ton.  Renewed  demand  for  crushed  coke  for  domestic 
consumption  has  spi-ung  up  and  the  price  has  advanced 
above  $(!,  as  high  as  $7  being  quoted.  By-product  coke 
from  New  Jersey  ovens  continues  at  $11.41,  Newark  and 
Jersey  C'ity.  Contract  sales  of  such  coke  have  been  in 
considerable  volume  and  the  price  has  not  been  affected 
by  the  rin-ent  weakness  in  Connellsville  coke. 


Cincinnati 


Slijiht    Improvement    in    Inquiry    and    Prices 

Practically  ITnchanged 

Cincinnati,  Aug.  21. — The  pig  iron  market  was 
quiet  during  the  past  week,  and  only  a  few  sales  rang- 
ing from  carloads  to  200  tons  were  reported.  There 
is  a  slightly  improved  tone  to  the  market  this  week, 
and  several  fair  sized  inquiries,  mostly  however  from 
other  districts,  are  being  worked  on.  A  large  auto- 
mobile manufacturer  is  inquiring  for  1400  tons  of  sil- 
very iron  for  fourth  quarter,  a  steel  castings  manu- 
facturer for  lOOO  tons  of  low  phosphorus  iron  and  a 
stove  company  for  500  tons  of  Southern  foundry.  A 
nearby  melter  is  also  in  the  market  for  600  tons  of 
foundry  iron  for  September  delivery.  A  number  of 
other  inquiries,  ranging  up  to  200  tons,  have  come  out, 
some  of  them  being  for  special  analysis  irons.  Sales 
last  week  included  one  of  500  tons  of  Northern  iron 
and  400  tons  of  silvery  to  a  Michigan  melter  and  400 
tons  of  Southern  charcoal  iron  to  a  roll  maker  in  the 
Pittsburgh  district.  Prices  generally  show  no  change, 
although  it  is  said  that  resale  iron  can  still  be  had 
below  the  furnace  schedules,  which  are  now  being 
firmly  held;  $26,  Ironton  basis,  continues  as  the  mar- 
ket, with  $23.50,  Birmingham,  the  price  asked  by  Ten- 
nessee furnaces  on  standard  Southern  iron.  Alabama 
furnaces  continue  to  quote  $27,  Birmingham,  but  this 
price  has  not  been  tested  by  an  inquiry  of  any  size. 
Silveries  are  unchanged.  Jisco  furnace  in  Jackson 
County  has  gone  out  for  relining. 

Based  on  freieht  rates  of  $4.05  from  Birmingham 
and   $2.27  from  Ironton,  we  quote   f.o.b.   Cincinnati : 
Southern  coke.  sil.   1.75  to  2.25    (base) ...  .$27.55 
Southern    coke,    sil.    2.25    to    2.75     (No.    2 

soft)    2S.05 

Ohio  silvery,   8   per  cent 36.77 

Southern  Ohio  coke,  sil.  1.75  to  2.25  (No.  2)    28.27 

Basic   Northern    27.27 

Malleable   28.27 

Finished  Material. — Orders  were  scarce  with  most 
companies  last  week,  those  being  placed  being  for  im- 
mediate shipment.  Some  interest  is  being  shown  in 
fourth  quarter  prices,  however,  particularly  on  sheets. 
Some  of  the  independent  mills  are  reported  to  have 
indicated  to  their  regular  customers  that  fourth  quar- 
ter prices  will  be  practically  the  same  as  those  of  third 
quarter,  with  the  possible  exception  of  an  ad'vance  of 
$2  per  ton  on  blue  annealed  grades.  Bars,  shapes  and 
plates  are  quiet,  but  there  are  no  evidences  of  lower 
prices  being  quoted.  On  reinforcing  bars,  however, 
some  mills  are  willing  to  accept  2.30c.,  while  others 
are  quoting  2.40c.  and  2.50c.  Plates  and  shapes  are 
selling  at  2.50c.  There  is  little  activity  in  wire  nails 
and  other  wire  products,  the  large  buyers  being  al- 
ready under  contract.  Some  wire  mills  are  said  to  be 
in  need  of  business.  Bolts  and  nuts  are  quiet.  There 
has  been  some  little  inquiry  for  cast  iron  pipe,  and  the 
City  of  Newport,  Ky.,  is  expected  to  purchase  against 
its  recent  inquiry.  Covington,  Ky.,  will  also  shortly 
be  in  the  market  for  several  hundred  tons. 

Cincinnati  jobbers  quote :  Iron  and  steel  bars, 
3.50c.  ;  reinforcing  bars,  3.60c. ;  hoops.  4.55c.  ;  bands. 
4.25c.  ;  shapes.  3.60c.  ;  plates,  3.60e. ;  cold-rolled 
rounds.  4.50c.  ;  cold-rolled  flats,  squares  and  hexa- 
gons, 5c.;  No.  10  blue  annealed  sheets,  4.25c.:  No. 
28  black  sheets,  a. 35c.  ;  No.  28  galvanized  sheets. 
G.35C,  :  No.  9  annealed  wire.  $3.60  per  100  lb.  ;  com- 
mon wire  nails.  $3.60  per  keg  base. 

Structural  Material.  —  The  Louisville  &  Nashville 
Railroad  has  awarded  450  tons  of  crossings  work  to  the 
American  Bridge  Co.,  and  400  tons  to  the  Mt.  Vernon 
Bridge  Co.  Bridge  work,  involving  1000  tons,  on 
which  bids  were  taken  last  week,  will  not  be  awarded 


at  this  time.  Frank  Hill  Smith,  Inc.,  is  low  bidder  on 
the  general  contract  for  the  McC/'all  Publishing  Co.'s 
new  plant  at  Dayton,  Ohio.  A  number  of  new  projects, 
involving  less  than  100  tons,  are  up  for  figures.  Open- 
ing of  bids  on  the  Kosair  Temple,  Louisville,  Ky.,  in 
which  about  4.50  tons  of  steel  are  involved,  has  been 
postponed  till  Aug.  28. 

Warehouse  Business.  —  Local  jobbers  report  some 
improvement  in  the  demand  for  warehouse  materials, 
more  especially  in  bars,  plates,  small  angles  and  sheets. 
Wire  products  are  also  showing  a  slight  improve- 
ment.    Prices  are  unchanged. 

Coke. — A  better  tone  is  evident  in  the  coke  market, 
and  more  activity  in  foundry  and  domestic  fuels  is 
noted.     FYices  are  unchanged  from  last  week. 

Old  Material. — A  steel  mill  in  this  district  bought 
about  3000  tons  of  heavy  melting  steel  last  week  at 
$17.50,  delivered.  This  was  the  outstanding  transac- 
tion. Inquiries  are  more  numerous,  but  some  dealers 
are  inclined  to  regard  them  more  as  feelers  than  an 
intention  to  purchase.  Prices  are  firmer,  but  not  any 
higher.  On  cast  grades  carload  lots  continue  to  be 
the  only  activity. 

We  quote  dealers'  buying  prices,   f.o.b.  cars  Cin- 
cinnati : 

Per  Gross  Ton 

Bundled   sheets $12.50  to  $13.00 

Iron   rails   15.00  to    15.50 

Relaying  rails.   50   lb.  and  up.  .  .  .    28.00  to    28.50 

Rails   for   rolling 16.00  to    16.50 

Heavy  melting  steel 14.50  to    15.00 

Steel  rails  for  melting 14.50  to    15.00 

Car  wheels   14.50  to    15.00 

Per  Net  Ton 

No.    1    railroad   wrought 12.50  to    13.00 

Cast   borings    ».00  to      9.50 

Steel    turnings    8.50  to      9.00 

Railroad    cast    16.00  to    16.50 

No.    1  machinery   cast 18.50  to    19.00 

Burnt  scrap    11.50  to    12.00 

Iron    axles    21.50  to    22.00 

Locomotive  tires    (smooth   inside)    13.50  to    14.00 
Pipes  and  flues S.50  to       9.00 


St.  Louis 


Pig    Iron    Buying    Broadening    Somewhat — 

Dealers   Stocking  Old  Material 

St.  Louis,  Aug.  21. — Further  improvement  in  actual 
sales  and  inquiry  features  the  pig  iron  market.  Re- 
serve stocks  of  consumers  are  running  low,  and  with 
the  melt  continuing  at  its  present  pace,  a  real  shortage 
is  in  prospect  with  many  important  plants  unless  they 
replenish  in  the  near  future.  During  the  past  three 
weeks  there  has  been  a  steady  growth  in  the  ordering 
of  small  lots  up  to  100  tons,  and  where  such  sales  are 
made  the  seller  is  urged  to  effect  prompt  delivery,  and 
even  furnish  car  numbers  where  possible.  Both  mills 
and  foundries  have  booked  a  satisfactory  volume  of 
small  orders  of  late,  and  sentiment  is  generally  opti- 
mistic as  to  business  during  the  fall.  The  largest  trans- 
action reported  during  the  past  several  days  was  1000 
tons  of  foundry  iron  to  a  Davenport,  Iowa,  melter  for 
delivery  through  fourth  quarter  or  sooner.  A  local 
brokerage  interest  purchased  250  tons,  and  a  jobbing 
foundry  took  150  tons  for  spot  shipment.  The  leading 
producer  reports  sales  aggregating  500  tons,  of  which 
175  tons  went  to  a  St.  Louis  machinei-y  manufacturer. 
Inquiries  pending  approximate  3000  tons.  Southern 
iron  is  quoted  here  in  a  range  from  $23.50  to  $27,  and 
a  small  resale  tonnage  went  as  low  as  $22.50.  Northern 
is  unchanged  on  a  basis  of  $26.60  to  $27,  Chicago.  The 
leading  local  producer  quotes  $27.50  to  $28.50,  f.o.b. 
Granite  City. 

We  quote  delivered  consumers'  yards.  St.  Louis, 
as  follows,  having  added  to  furnace  prices  $2.15 
freight  from  Chicago,  $3.38  from  Birmingham  (rail 
and  water),  $5.17  from  Birmingham,  all  rail,  and  81 
cents  average   switching   charge  from   Granite   City : 

Northern  fdy..  sil.   1.75  to   2.25 $29.16 

Northern  malleable,  sil.   1.75  to   2.2.", 29.16 

Basic     2916 

Southern  fdy..  sil.    1.75   to  2.25 29.17 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel.— While  no  large  inquiries 
or  sales  were  reported,  producers  and  selling  agencies 
are  enjoying  a  persistent  steady  small  business,  which 
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in  the  aggregate  makes  an  excellent  showing.  This  is 
true  particularly  of  structural  steel  interests,  who 
report  numerous  small  orders  ranging  from  25  to  75 
tons.  Since  the  second  week  of  August  there  has  been 
a  slight  improvement  in  sales  of  the  warehouses.  July 
business  of  boiler  makers  and  machinery  builders  show 
gains  of  14  to  42  per  cent  over  the  same  month  in  1922. 
Railway  supply  interest  also  report  sales  well  in  ex- 
cess of  last  year,  but  the  peak  seems  to  be  passed  with 
them,  as  totals  in  July  were  under  those  of  May  and 
June.  A  sharp  decrease  in  orders  for  all  varieties  of 
materials  from  the  oil  fields  is  noted.  A  local  auto- 
mobile maker  has  ordered  750  tons  of  steel  for  delivery 
through  October. 

For  stock  out  of  warehouse  we  quote  :  Soft  steel 
bars.  3.35c.  per  lb.  ;  iron  bars,  3.3.ic.  ;  structural 
shapes.  3.45c.  ;  tank  plates.  3.45c.  ;  No.  10  blue  an- 
nealed sheets,  4.45c.  ;  No.  2S  black  sheets,  cold  rolled, 
one  pass,  6.20c.  •  cold  drawn  rounds,  shafting  and 
screw  stock,  4.45c.;  structural  rivets.  4.1oc.  ;  boiler 
rivets,  4.25c.  :  tank  rivets,  -ft  in.  and  smaller,  50-5 
per  cent  oft  list;  machine  bolts,  45-5  per  cent;  car- 
riage bolts,  40-5  per  cent ;  lap  screws.  50-5  per  cent ; 
hot  pressed  nuts,  square  or  hexagon  blank,  $2,50 ; 
and  tapped,  ?2.50  off  list. 

Coke. — The  market  continues  dull  and  featureless 
on  all  grades  and  varieties.  The  recent  extreme  heat 
served  to  accentuate  slowness  on  the  part  of  domestic 
buyers,  and  dealers  do  not  look  for  improvement  before 
early  in  September.  By-product  manufacturers  are 
operating  at  or  near  capacity,  and  their  stock  piles  are 
assuming  large  proportions.  Despite  this  fact  no  price 
concessions  have  been  made,  mainly  for  the  reason  that 
the  producers  believe  they  will  be  able  to  market  easily 
all  surplus  in  the  event  of  a  strike  of  anthracite  coal 
miners.  Thus  far,  however,  users  of  anthracite  have 
failed  utterly  to  display  any  excitement  over  the  coal 
mine  labor  situation.  The  only  sale  of  metallurgical 
coke  of  any  size  was  1000  tons  to  an  Iowa  consumer 
for  shipment  over  the  remainder  of  1923. 

Old  Material. — Save  for  a  few  purchases  of  cast 
grades  by  job  and  stove  foundries,  buying  continues  at 
a  minimum.  Dealers,  however,  have  been  increasing 
their  holdings,  and  yard  stocks  are  now  larger  than  at 
any  time  in  more  than  three  months.  Recent  heavy 
offerings  by  the  railroads  have  been  readily  absorbed 
by  the  dealers,  who,  conditions  considered,  paid  good 
prices  for  all  material  offered.  Stocks  in  melters  hands 
are  light,  and  sellers  are  being  pressed  for  deliveries 
of  certain  materials.  Stove  plants  are  planning  to  in- 
crease operations  early  in  September,  and  are  buying 
some  scrap.  New  railroad  offerings  included  2700  tons 
by  the  Wabash,  2000  tons  by  the  Missouri,  Kansas  & 
Texas  and  4500  tons  by  the  Rock  Island. 

We  quote  dealers'  prices  f.o.b.  consumers'  works. 
St.  Louis  industrial  district  and  dealers'  yards,  as 
follows : 

Per  Gross  Ton 

Iron   rails    $16.00  to  $16.50 

Rails  tor  rolling 17.50  to    18.00 

Steel  rails  less  than  3  ft 18.50  to    19.00 

Relaying  rails,  60  lb.  and  under.  .    26.00  to    27.00 
Relaying  rails,  70  lb.  and  over. . .    33.50  to    34.50 

Cast  iron  car  wheels 18.50  to    19.00 

Heavy   melting   steel 16.50  to    17.00 

Hea-i-y  shoveling  steel 16.50  to    17.00 

Froes.    switches   and    guards   cut 

apart    16.50  to    17.00 

Per  Net  Ton 
Heavy  axles  and  tire  turnings...    12.50  to    13.00 

Steel  angle  bars 15.25  to    15.75 

Iron   car   axles 25.00  to    26.00 

Steel   car  axles 21.00  to    21.50 

Wrought  iron  bars  and  transoms  20.00  to    21.00 

No.    1    railroad   wrought 15.00  to    15.50 

No.    2    railroad   wrought 16.50  to    17.00 

Railroad    springs    19.00  to    19.50 

Cast    iron    borings    12.00  to    12.50 

No.    1    busheling 16.75  to    17.25 

No.   1    railroad  cast    18.00  to    18.50 

No.  1  machinery  cast   18.50  to    19.00 

Ra;lroad    malleable    17.00  to    17.50 

Machine   shop  turnings    11.50  to    12.00 

Champion   bundled   sheets    8.00  to      8.50 


Boston 


For  the  new  cold-rolled  strip  steel  plant  to  be  started 
at  Warren,  Ohio,  by  C.  G.  Thomas  and  associates.  Bar- 
ton R.  Shover,  Oliver  Building,  Pittsburgh,  has  been 
retained  as  consulting  engineer.  As  announced  in  The 
Iron  Age  of  Aug.  16,  a  company  has  been  in  process  of 
organization  to  take  over  the  plant  of  the  Eastern  Ohio 
Mfg.  Co.  The  equipment  is  to  include  two  stands  of 
12-in.,  four  stands  of  10-in.  and  four  stands  of  8-in.  cold 
strip  mills,  with  all  auxiliary  equipment. 


Pig    Iron    Sales    Show   Further    Shrinkasre — 

Scrap  Prices  Firmer 

Boston,  Aug.  21. — Pig  iron  sales  show  a  further 
shrinkage.  New  England  foundries  not  covered  for 
fourth  quarter  showing  little  inclination  to  buy.  Cer- 
tain local  representatives  of  furnaces  maintain  the  past 
week  was  the  quietest  experienced  this  year.  Interest 
centered  in  the  purchase  of  300  tons  by  the  Sullivan  Ma- 
chinery Co.,  Claremont,  N.  H.  Details  are  not  verified, 
but  the  company  is  credited  vidth  buying  100  tons  of 
Buffalo  malleable  iron  at'  $24.50,  furnace,  100  tons  of 
silicon  2.25  to  2.75  per  cent  of  New  York  State  iron 
at  $24.50,  fm-nace,  and  100  tons  of  silicon  of  3.25  to 
3.75  per  cent  of  eastern  Pennsylvania  at  $25.50,  fur- 
nace, this  sale  being  the  largest  individual  one  reported. 
On  regular  foundry  iron,  Buffalo  furnaces  apparently 
are  holding  at  $25  base  with  50c.  differentials,  although 
on  attractive  tonnages  the  latter  undoubtedly  would  be 
wavered.  Eastern  Pennsylvania  furnaces  quote  $25 
base  and  50c.  differentials,  but  No.  2  plain.  No,  2X  and 
No.  IX  are  offered  at  $25.  Western  Pennsylvania  prices 
are  somewhat  unsettled,  it  being  intimated  $24.50,  fur- 
nace base,  and  possibly  less,  can  be  done  on  attractive 
tonnages.  Car  lots  of  Virginia  sold  the  past  week  at 
$26,  furnace  base,  with  regular  differentials,  and  al- 
though very  much  out  of  line  with  other  irons,  Alabama 
in  car  lots  sold  at  $27  base  with  differentials.  Addi- 
tional sales  of  local  charcoal  iron  at  $40  to  $60  a  ton, 
depending  on  quality,  are  reported.  Furnace  stocks  are 
now  down  to  the  vanishing  point  and  prospects  of  blow- 
ing in  are  rather  remote. 

We  quote  delivered  prices  on  the  basis  of  the 
latest  reported  sales  as  follows,  having  added  $3.65 
freight  from  eastern  Pennsylvania,  $4.91  from  Buf- 
falo, $5.92  from  Virginia,  and  $9.60  from  Alabama. 

East.  Penn.,  sil,  2.25  to  2.75 $29.15  to  $30.15 

East.  Penn.,  sil.  1.75   to  2.25 28.65  to    29.65 

Buffalo,  sil.  2.25  to  2.75 29.91  to    30.41 

Buffalo,  sil.  1.75  to  2.25 29.91  to    30.41 

Virginia,  sil.   2.25   to  2.75 32.42  to    32.92 

Virginia,  sil.   1.75  to  2.25 31.92  to    32.42 

Alabama,  sil.  2.25  to  2.75 35.10  to    37.10 

Alabama,  sil.  1.75  to  2.25 34,60  to    36.60 

Warehouse  Business. — Demand  for  iron'  and  steel 
holds  up  well.  Buying  of  bolts  and  nuts  is  broader  due 
to  a  belief  that  new  prices,  to  he  issued  around  Sept.  1, 
will  show  advances.  Rivets  also  are  selling  more  freely 
from  warehouse  stocks.  Local  supplies  of  nails,  par- 
ticularly wire,  are  more  or  less  broken,  and  mills  con- 
tinue several  weeks  behind  on  shipments.  The  Amer- 
ican Steel  &  Wire  Co.,  Worcester,  Mass.,  has  sufficient 
business  on  its  books  to  keep  the  plant  operating  at  ca- 
pacity two  months. 

Soft  steel  bars,  $3.61  V2  a  100  lb.  base:  flats, 
$4.40:  regular  concrete  bars,  $3.76^4  ;  deformed  bars; 
stock  lengths,  $3,76^^  to  $3.89;  structural  steel, 
$3.71  Vi  :  tire  steel.  $4.80  to  $5.15  ;  open-hoarth  spring 
steel,  $8  to  $10;  crucible  spring  steel,  $12;  regular 
steel  bands,  $4.80;  bands  over  6  in.  wide,  $5.05  to 
$5.30 ;  hoop  steel,  $5,80  to  $6.30 ;  cold  rolled  steel, 
$4.75  to  $5.25;  refined  iron,  $3.61%;  best  refined. 
$4.75;  "Wayne  iron,  $5.50;  Norway  iron,  $6.60  to 
$7,10. 

Coke.— Both  the  New  England  Coal  &  Coke  Co.  and 
the  Providence  Gas  Co.  are  maintaining  a  price  of 
$13.50,  delivered,  in  New  England  on  by-product  foun- 
dry coke.  Foundries  are  specifying  against  contracts 
a  little  more  freely  than  heretofore,  and  ovens  are  mak- 
ing fairly  prompt  shipments.  Some  delay  in  shipments 
of  crushed  coke  to  foundries  has  been  experienced,  how- 
ever, due  to  the  pressure  on  ovens  for  deliveries  of  do- 
mestic fuel. 

Old  Materia.!. — Quotations  on  certain  kinds  of  old 
material  are  firmer.  Business  continues  exceptionally 
quiet  even  for  August,  but  general  opinion  is  there  will 
be  a  decided  improvement  next  month.  The  firmer 
prices  therefore  are  due  to  growing  optimism,  to  condi- 
tions in  other  markets  and  to  an  effort  to  establish 
prices  at  which  holders  of  material  will  sell.  The 
market  for  heavy  melting  steel  averages  50c.  a  ton 
higher,  while  railroad  and  yard  wrought  have  strength- 
ened even  more.  Slightly  better  inducements  are  of- 
fered by  brokers  on  turnings  and  borings.     Foundries 
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display  littli'  intcrfsl  in  machinery  cast  scrap,  however, 
aiui   prices   remain   unchanged. 

ITie  following   prices   aro  for   grross   ton   lots   de- 
livered consuininK  Doiiita : 

No.    1  pjachlnery  oast $22.00  to  $23.00 

No.   2  machinery  cast 20.00  to    21.00 

Stove   plate    16.00  to    17.00 

Railroad    malleable    20.00  to    21.00 

Street  car  axles   20.00  to    21. On 

The  following:  prices  are  offered  per  gross  ton  iota 
f.o.b.  Boston  common  rate  shipping  points: 

No.    1    heavy   melting   steel $12.00  to  $12.50 

No.    1    rail    wrouffht 14.00  to    14.50 

No.    1    yard   wrought 13.00  to    13.50 

Wrought    pipe     (1-in.     In    diam., 

over   2  ft.   long) 10.00  to    10.25 

Machine   shop  turnings 8.25  to      8.75 

Cast  iron  borings,   rolling  mill...      9.50  to    10.00 
Cast    iron    borings,    chemical....   12.00  to    12.50 
Blast   furnace   borings  and   turn- 
ings          8.00  to      8.50 

Forged  scrap  and  bundled  skeleton      9.00  to      9.50 

Shafting    18.00  to    18.50 

Street  car  axles 18.00  to    18.50 

Rails  for  rerolling 13.50  to    14.00 


Philadelphia 

Slight  Pick-Up  in  Demand  for  Finished  Steel 
— Scrap  Market  Stronger 

PHnJVDELPHIA,  Aug.  21. — With  the  iron  and  .steel 
trade  waiting  for  signs  that  will  indicate  what  may  be 
expected  in  the  way  of  business  developments,  mid- 
August  has  brought  little  that  is  either  encouraging  or 
discouraging.  Both  buyers  and  sellers  are  still  niai-king 
time,  yet  in  finished  steel  there  are  a  few  straws  that 
seemingly  point  to  an  early  broadening  of  the  demand. 
In  a  few  products,  notably  sheets,  strip  steel  and  other 
light  forms  of  finished  .steel,  there  has  been  a  better 
inquiry,  some  of  it  covering  fourth  quarter  require- 
ments. In  plates,  shapes  and  bars  the  situation  is  pretty 
much  unchanged,  though  the  tonnage  being  placed  on 
mill  books  is  probably  slightly  greater  than  that  of 
July.  There  is  an  absence  of  specific  tonnage  of  im- 
portant size.  The  easing  up  of  the  plate  demand  is  in- 
dicated by  the  request  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  of 
some  mills  to  suspend  shipments  of  car  plates  to  Al- 
toona,  where  material  has  been  received  faster  than  it 
can  be  handled,  whereas  not  more  than  60  days  ago  the 
Altoona  shops  were  urgently  seeking  plates  for  early 
shipment. 

Pig  iron  demand  has  not  increased  during  the  week 
and  is  made  up  mostly  of  a  fair  number  of  small-lot 
orders.  In  scrap  there  is  a  firm  undertone,  marked  by 
a  few  price  advances,  while  dealers  are  holding  ma- 
terial for  50c.  or  $1  a  ton  above  today's  nominal  quo- 
tations. 

Ore. — Last  week's  receipts  of  iron  ore  from  abroad 
totaled  21,950  tons,  of  which  12,400  came  from  Cuba, 
2350  from  Sweden  and  7200  from  French  Africa. 

Ferroalloys. — There  is  very  little  demand  for  either 
domestic  or  foreign  ferromanganese,  both  of  which  are 
still  quoted  at  $117.50,  seaboard  or  furnace.  Occasional 
carloads  of  resale  material  are  being  sold  at  about  $115. 
Pig  Iron. — Nearly  all  of  the  eastern  Pennsylvania 
furnaces  now  name  $25  as  their  minimum  on  foundry 
iron,  this  price  applying  to  No.  2  plain,  with  50c.  dif- 
ferentials for  No.  2X  and  No.  IX.  It  is  not  quite  estab- 
lished, however,  that  quotations  at  least  50c.  a  ton 
lower  are  not  still  being  made,  though  there  is  no  defi- 
nite confirmation  that  such  is  the  case.  Two  inquiries 
now  pending  of  1500  tons  each,  one  from  a  New  Eng- 
land company  and  the  other  from  a  New  Jersey  ma- 
chinery plant,  may  determine  when  closed  just  how 
firmly  the  $25  base  is  being  held.  The  volume  of  busi- 
ness in  the  past  week  has  not  been  large,  but  there  is 
a  fair  number  of  orders  ranging  from  a  carload  to  100 
or  200  tons.  In  Virginia  the  pig  iron  situation  is  much 
more  unsatisfactory  from  the  producer's  point  of  view 
than  in  this  district.  Virginia  operators  are  finding  it 
difficult  to  obtain  $26,  ^base,  for  their  product,  and  quo- 
tations of  $25.50  have  appeared  more  frequently,  and 
it  is  intimated  that  on  an  attractive  tonnage  one  or  two 
furnaces  might  quote  $25.  A  Virginia  cast  iron  pipe 
company,  which   recently   closed  for   7500  tons,  is   ex- 


pected to  buy  2500  tons  more  this  week.  Eastern  Penn- 
sylvania makers  of  copper  bearing  low  phosphorus  iron 
have  reduced  quotations  from  $32  to  $30,  furnace.  Two 
or  three  inquiries  for  low  pho.sphorus  iron  total  1500  to 
2000  tons. 

The  following  quotations  are,   with  the  exception 
of   those   on    low   phosphorus    Iron,    for    delivery    at 
Fhiladelphia  and  include  freight  rates  varying  from 
76  cents  to  $1.64  per  gross  ton : 
East.  Pa.  No.  2  plain,  1.75  to  2.25 

sil $25.26  to  $26.64 

East.  Pa.  No.  2X,  2.25  to  2.75  sll.  25.76  to    26.14 

East.    Pa.    No.    IX 26.26  to    26.76 

Virginia  No  2  plain,   1.75  to  2.25 

sil 30.67  to    31.17 

Virginia  No.  2X.  2.25  to  2.75  sil.  .    31.17  to    31.67 

Basic  delivered  eastern  Pa 25.00 

Gray   forge    25.50  to    26.00 

Malleable    26.26  to    26.84 

Standard    low    phos.     (f.o.b.    fur- 
nace)         29.00  to    30.00 

Copper  bearing   low  "phos.    (f.o.b. 

furnace)    30.00 

Foreign  Pig   Iron 
All  prices  f.o.b.  cars  Philadelphia,  duly  paid. 

Continental  foundry.   1.80   to   2.50  sil $25.50 

Continental  foundry,  2.50  to  3.25  sil 26.50 

l^ow    phos.,    copper    free.    guar,    not   over 

0.035   per  cent  phos 31.50 

Continental,  phos.  1.50;  sil.  2  to  3 25.50 

Semi-Finished  Steel. — There  is  a  little  weakness  in 
billets,  but  scarcely  enough  business  has  come  out  re- 
cently to  test  the  market.  It  is  possible  that  $42.50, 
Pittsburgh,  has  been  shaded  for  open-hearth  rerolling 
billets,  but  this  is  based  only  on  the  fact  that  one  or 
two  mills  have  lost  business  on  which  they  have  quoted 
that  price.  Eastern  mills  name  $50,  Pittsburgh,  on 
forging  billets,  but  doubtless  $47.50  would  have  to  be 
quoted  to  take  any  attractive  business. 

Plates. — Plates  are  very  easy  to  obtain  for  prompt 
shipment.  Some  rollings  can  be  had  in  less  than  a 
week.  Few  of  the  ea.stern  mills  have  more  than  two 
weeks'  active  specifications  on  their  books.  Two  months 
ago  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  was  searching  for  plates 
for  prompt  shipment  for  car  repair  work  at  Altoona, 
but  within  the  past  week  repair  material  has  been 
shipped  to  the  road's  car  shops  so  freely  that  requests 
for  suspensions  have  come  to  some  mills.  On  eastern 
business  the  plate  price  remains  firm  at  2.50c.,  Pitts- 
burgh, but  on  Pacific  Coast  orders  slight  concessions, 
usually  about  $2  a  ton,  have  been  made,  which  is  not  an 
unusual  occurrence  on  western  business.  California 
business  now  pending  totals  close  to  2000  tons. 

Structural  Material. — Not  many  new  building  proj- 
ects are  coming  out  for  bids.  Local  fabricators  expect 
to  have  before  them  soon  plans  for  a  new  hotel  at 
Broad  and  Locust  Streets,  which  will  take  5000  to  6000 
tons  of  steel.  The  price  situation  remains  unchanged, 
with  one  eastern  mill  quoting  2.40c.,  Pittsburgh,  and 
others  2.50c. 

Bars. — Mills  still  have  considerable  steel  bar  busi- 
ness on  their  books  and  there  is  no  anxiety  about  new 
specifications.  The  price  of  steel  bars  remains  firm  at 
2.40c.,  Pittsburgh,  while  bar  iron  is  equally  firm  at  the 
same  figure,  the  only  exception  being  occasional  quota- 
tions of  2.35c.  by  one  maker. 

Sheets. — Inquiry  for  sheets  for  delivery  over  the 
remainder  of  third  quarter  and  for  fourth  quarter  re- 
quirements have  been  received  in  the  past  week.  Less  is 
now  heard  of  price  concessions,  even  black  sheets,  which 
had  been  selling  occasionally  at  3.75c.,  Pittsburgh,  ap- 
parently being  firm  at  3.85c.  Blue  annealed  at  3c.  and 
galvanized  at  5c.  have  at  no  time  recently  shown  any 
weakness. 

Warehouse  Business. — Local  jobbers  continue  to  do  a 
very  satisfactory  business  in  steel  out  of  stock.    Prices 
are  unchanged  and  for  local  delivery  are  as  follows: 
Soft    steel    bars    and    small    .shapes,    3.55c.  :    iron 

bar.s   (except  h.nnrtsi.  :i..''i.',c.  ;  round  edge  iron,  3.75c.; 

round   edge  stf.l,    imn    nn,    Ind,    1  J/o   x    %    in.,    3.75c.; 

round  edge  .st' ^  I     -  i    i'.<;.  :   tank  steel  plates. 

14    in.   and   hci^i  '  ink   steel   plates.    tV    in.. 

:!  nr.r        hliip    .n:  hpcts.    No.     10     gage. 

I  ■■-,,.  -   ),i:.,.|,-      I,,,  i:,..   r,  1 'ip,  ;   galvanized 

,li,  ,1       ■,  I  111  ,■    iwisted  and   de- 

:  ,  ■  1:1  (I    -liapes.   S.nSc. : 

,    ,.,     ,  ,   ,    A-in.,   5.6'Oc.  ; 

-p,   ii-  ■   .       :       ■■'■'  Mill.', I     Steel.     4.35c.; 

s.iuai^^  rti,,,   1.^..,^.... ...:ii.l   .'-.l.fl.   4.S5C.  ;   steel 

hoops,    1    111.    and    wider,    ,\m.    20    gage   and    heavier. 

4.75c.  ;  narrower  than   1   in.,   all   gages.   5.25c. ;   steel 

bands.  No.    12   gage  to   A-in.,   inclusive.  4.35c.  ;   rails, 

3.550. ;    tool  steel.   8.50c.  ;   Norway  iron,   7c. 
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Coke. — Although  furnace  coke  is  still  obtainable  at 
$4.50  and  foundry  coke  at  $5.50,  Connellsville,  furnace 
operators  seem  less  disposed  to  quote  $4.50  on  furnace 
coke,  due  probably  to  the  expectations  of  an  anthracite 
coal  strike,  and  some  brokers  name  $4.75  as  a  minimum. 

Old  Material. — A  few  eastern  steel  scrap  consumers 
have  evidenced  more  interest  in  buying,  but  offers  of 
more  than  $16,  delivered,  have  been  made  in  only  one 
or  two  instances.  If  business  is  closed  this  week  it 
probably  will  be  on  a  basis  not  less  than  $16.50,  some 
brokers  and  dealers  holding  for  $17.  The  situation 
today  is  that  dealers  are  more  anxious  to  buy  than  to 
sell,  believing  that  the  market  is  due  for  a  rise  over 
the  next  few  weeks.  Most  of  the  quotations  on  other 
grades  of  old  material,  as  shown  in  the  table  below, 
are  nominal  in  that  any  business  to  be  done  within  the 
next  week  will  probably  be  at  50c.  to  $1  a  ton  above 
these  figures.  Among  the  items  which  have  advanced 
slightly  with  increased  demand  are  machine  shop  turn- 
ings for  steel  works  use,  bundled  sheets  and  pipe,  the 
latter  being  up  at  least  $1  a  ton. 


No.    1    hea\'j'   melting   steel $16.00  to  J16.50 

Scrap    rails     16.00  to  16.50 

Steel    rails    for    rolling    17.00  to  18.00 

No.    1    low  phos.,    hea^■y   0.04    and 

under     21.50  to  22.50 

Cast-iron  car  wheels 20.00  to  21.00 

No.   1  railroad  wrought IS. 00  to  19.00 

No.    1    yard    wrought    17.00  to  18.00 

No.    1   forge  fire    14.00  to  14.50 

Bundled  sheets    (for  steel   works)    14.00  to  14.50 

No.    1    busheling    15.50  to  16.00 

Mixed   borings   and   turnings    (for 

blast    furnace    use)     12.50  to  13.50 

M.Tchine   shop   turn;ngs    (for  steel 

works    use)     14.00  to  14.50 

ir.ichine  shop  turniiiss  (for  roll- 
ing mill  use)  ,  14.50  to  15.00 
Heavy  axle  tunio  ; 

lent)     14.50  to  15.00 

Cast    borings      '  i- 

and    rolling    mil-                               15.00  to  15.50 

Cast  borings  (for  chf-mji-al  plants)    18.00  to  19.00 

No.    1   cast    20.00  to  21.00 

Heavy   breakable   cast    (for   steel 

plants)     19.00  to  19.50 

Riii.oa.1  prate  birs   17.00  to  18.00 

Stove  plate    (for  steel  plant  use)    17.00  to  17.50 

P.-.ilroarl    malleable    19.00  to  20.00 

Wvous;),t  iron  and  soft  steel  pipes 

and    tubes    (new   specifications)    16  00  to  17.00 

.-Shafting     22.00  to  24.00 

StPel    a.xles     24.00  tn  26.00 


Buffalo 


Less  Interest  in  Pig  Iron — Pressure  for  Sheet 

Deliveries 

Buffalo.  Aug.  21. — The  flurry  felt  here  earlier  in 
the  month  has  not  kept  up  and  recent  sales  are  of  the 
ordinary  variety.  Two  unusual  inquiries  have  served 
to  break  the  monotony;  one  for  1500  tons  of  foundry 
iron  of  silicon  2.25  to  2.75  per  cent  for  shipment  to 
Phillipsburg,  N.  J.,  is  engaging  the  attention  of  local 
sellers,  but  it  is  not  expected  that  the  business  will  be 
placed  here.  A  railroad  equipment  maker  is  inquiring 
for  1000  to  2000  tons  of  basic  iron  for  delivery  at 
Depew,  N.  Y.  The  rest  of  new  business  offered  is  the 
usual  run  of  car  loads  or  100-ton  lots.  The  $25  base 
price  continues  to  hold  firm,  but  $24.50  is  encountered 
in  competition.  Sellers  do  not  look  for  any  immediate 
advance  in  prices,  nor  do  they  think  that  the  market 
will  touch  any  lower  figure.  There  is  no  disposition  on 
the  part  of  the  consumers  to  buy  for  more  than  three 
of  four  weeks'  needs.  Total  sales  do  not  exceed  8000 
tons. 

We  quote    fob.  per  gross  ton  Buftalr.  as  follows : 

No.   1   foundry,    2.75    to   3.25    sil $26  00 

No.    2X   foundry.    2.25    to    2.75    sil 25.50 

No.   2  plain.   1.75   to  2.25   sil 25.00 

Basic     26.00 

Malleable     26,00 

I.akp    Superior    charcoal 32.28 

Finished  Iron  am)  Steel. — Specifications  have  been 
heavier  and  both  inquiries  and  new  business  is  on  a 
good  scale.  Prices  are  fii-m  and  the  2.40c.  price  on 
bars  and  2.50c.  price  on  shapes  and  plates  has  not  been 
disturbed.  There  is  an  extraordinary  demand  for  pipe 
and  inquiries  running  as  high  as  200  tons  have  been 
general.      The    general    run    of   sheet    inquiries    is    for 


100  to  150  ton  lots.  The  3.85c.  price  on  black  sheets 
is  generally  quoted  but  3.75c.  is  encountered  in  stiff 
competition.  Sheets  are  being  used  as  fast  as  re- 
ceived and  pressure  for  delivery  is  just  as  strong. 
Two  unusual  bolt  orders  have  been  placed  outside  of 
Buffalo;  one  order  of  three  carloads  for  shipment  to 
Rochester  developed  sharp  competition. 

We  quote  warehouse  prices.  Buffalo,  as  follows: 
Structural  shapes,  3.G5c.  ;  plates,  3.65c.  ;  soft  steel 
bars,  3.55c.:  hoops,  4.65c.:  bands,  4.35c.:  blue  an- 
nealed sheets.  No.  10  gage,  4.45c.:  galvanized  steel 
sheets.  No.  28  gage,  6.35c.  :  black  sheets.  No.  28  gage, 
5.25c.  ;  cold  rolled  round  shafting.   4.70c. 

Old  Material. — A  general  renewal  of  confidence  is 
apparent  on  all  sides  but  is  not  reflected  in  the  volume 
of  new  business.  There  is  widespread  expectation  that 
there  will  be  unusual  buying  before  Sept.  15,  because 
all  stock  piles  are  depleted.  Demand  for  cast  scrap  is 
good  and  the  supply  is  scarce.  Only  one  mill  is  inter- 
ested in  buying  heavy  melting  steel  and  is  offered 
$17,  but  has  not  been  able  to  pick  up  any  large  tonnages 
at  this  offer. 

We  quote  f.o.b.  gross  ton  Buffalo  as  follows; 

Hea\'>-  melting   steel $17.00  to  $18.00 

Low  phos..   0.04   and  under 23.50  to    24.50  "^ 

No.    1    railroad    wrought 15.00  to    16.00 

Car  wheels    16.50  to    17.00 

Machine  shop  turnings 8.50  to      9.50 

Cast  iron  borings    15.00  to    1«.00 

No.    1   bushelings    15.50  to    16.00 

Stove    plate    17.00  to    17.50 

Grate  bars    17.00  to    17.50 

Bundled   sheet    stampings    10.00  to    11.00 

No.   1   machinery  cast    19.50  to    20.50 

Hydraulic  compressed    15.00  to    16.00 

Railroad    malleable    20.00  to    21.00 


Cleveland 


Reviving    Demand    from    Automobile    Foun- 
dries— Advance   in   Scrap 

Clevel.'LND,  Aug.  21. — A  St.  Louis  consumer  pur- 
chased 25,000  tons  of  Lake  Superior  ore  in  the  week, 
this  being  the  only  sale  of  any  size  reported  recently. 
Ore  firms  are  looking  for  little  more  buying  this  season. 
While  some  consumers  did  not  purchase  early  in  the 
season  all  the  ore  that  they  were  expected  to  need,  it 
is  believed  that  with  the  slowing  down  of  pig  iron  pro- 
duction few  consumers  will  find  it  necessary  to  buy 
more  ore  to  tide  them  over  until  spring. 

Pig  Iron. — There  is  still  a  fair  demand  for  pig  iron 
in  foundry  and  malleable  grades,  mostly  in  small  lots. 
One  local  interest  sold  10,000  tons  during  the  week, 
another  4000  tons  and  other  sales  probably  made  up  a 
total  of  20,000  tons.  These  sales  included  one  1500-ton 
lot  and  another  nearly  as  large.  Weak  spots  in  the 
market  are  disappearing  and  prices  below  $25  for  foun- 
dry in  the  Valley  district  seem  no  longer  in  evidence. 
As  a  result  the  local  price  situation  has  firmed  up 
somewhat,  although  the  commoner  quoted  Cleveland 
price  of  $26  for  foundry  iron  was  shaded  to  $25.75  dur- 
ing the  week.  However,  it  is  doubtful  if  a  Cleveland 
quotation  of  below  $26  can  now  be  secured.  One  Cleve- 
land producer  during  the  week  opened  its  books  for  con- 
tracts for  the  fourth  quarter  at  $26  for  foundry  iron 
and  a  canvas  of  its  trade  brought  out  quite  a  few  in- 
quiries. Buyers  evidently  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  prices  will  go  no  lower  and  some  large  consumers 
of  foundry  iron  who  have  been  buying  from  hand  to 
mouth  for  some  time  are  now  figuring  on  their  require- 
ments for  the  remainder  of  the  year.  Among  the  sales 
was  one  fair-sized  lot  that  was  placed  subject  to  the 
prices  prevailing  at  the  time  of  shipment.  In  addition 
to  the  sales  of  malleable  iron  to  automobile  foundries 
recently  reported,  an  Ohio  foundry  specializing  on  auto- 
mobile eastings  purchased  5000  tons  of  malleable  iron 
in  the  week,  this  being  divided  among  several  pro- 
ducers. Following  somewhat  of  a  lull  in  the  foundry 
end  of  the  automotive  industry,  now  that  production  is 
getting  under  way  on  new  models,  large  specifications 
for  pig  iron  for  September  shipment  are  being  sent  out 
by  some  of  the  automobile  foundries  and  the  indica- 
tions are  that  the  consumption  by  this  industry  will  be 
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heavy  during  the  remainder  of  the  year.  Basic  iron  is 
inactive,  with  the  market  apparently  well  established  at 
$2r>,  Valley  furnace.  The  American  Rolling  Mill  Co. 
blew  out  two  furnaces  this  week,  one  at  Columbus, 
Ohio,  and  one  at  Ashland,  Ky. 

QuoLnUons  below,  except  on  basic  and  low  phos- 
Iihoru.s  Iron,  ure  delivered  Cleveliind.  and  for  looal 
Iron  Include  a  SOc.  switching  charge.  Ohio  silvery 
and  Southern  Iron  prices  are  based  on  a  $3.02  freight 
rate   from  Jackson  and   $6  rate   from  Birmingham : 

Basic.    V.alley   furnace $25.00 

Northern  No.  2  fdy..  sll.  1.75  to  2.25 26.50 

Southern  fdy..  sll.  1.75  to  2.25 29.50 

Malleable     26.50 

Ohio  silvery,  8  per  cent 37.52 

Standard  low  phos.,Valley  furnacc.$31. 50  to  32.00 

Bolts,  Nut.s  and  Rivets. — Price  irregularity  is  in  evi- 
dence in  bolts  and  nuts,  and  concessions  to  the  extent 
of  5  per  cent  from  the  regular  discounts  are  being  made 
by  some  manufacturers.  Among  new  rivet  inquiries 
is  one  from  a  Western  oil  company  for  200  tons. 
Sharp  competition  still  exists  for  desirable  orders. 
The  market  is  quotable  at  3c.  for  structural  and  3.10c. 
for  boiler  rivets  for  round  lots,  but  in  some  cases 
makers  are  getting  $2  a  ton  higher. 

Sheets. — The  demand  from  Detroit  automobile  com- 
panies for  blue  annealed  and  body  sheets  has  improved 
now  that  some  of  the  car  builders  have  started  pro- 
duction on  new  models,  but  the  demand  is  generally 
confined  to  early  requirements.  In  other  respects  the 
market  continues  dull  and  some  mills  are  in  need  of 
orders.  Prices  appear  firm,  except  on  black  sheets,  on 
wh'ch  some  mills  are  making  a  concession  of  $2  a  ton 
to  3.75c. 

Reinforcing  Bars. — New  demand  shows  an  improve- 
ment. Among  inquiries  is  one  for  170  tons  for  a  sewage 
disposal  plant  for  Euclid,  Ohio.  Other  projects  re- 
quiring unnamed  tonnages  include  the  Babies'  and 
Children's  Hospital,  Cleveland,  and  a  county  home, 
Erie,  Pa.  Rail  steel  bars  are  unchanged  at  2.30c.  to 
2.35c. 

Semi-Finished  Material. — A  local  producer  has  made 
several  reservations  of  sheet  bars  for  the  fourth  quarter 
subject  to  prices  prevailing  at  the  time  of  shipment. 
Without  a  recent  test  of  prices,  quotations  on  sheet 
bars,  billets  and  slabs  are  unchanged  at  $42.50,  and  it 
is  expected  that  the  introduction  of  the  8-hr.  day  will 
have  a  tendency  to  keep  the  market  firm. 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel. — The  market  has  a  firmer 
tone  and  consumers  seem  to  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  present  prices  will  be  maintained.  New  demand  is 
light,  although  some  mills  report  a  slight  improvement. 
However,  most  consumers  are  following  a  hand-to- 
mouth  policy  in  placing  orders.  Generally  deliveries 
are  better.  This  was  brought  out  during  the  week  in 
an  inquiry  for  900  tons  of  structural  material  and  600 
tons  of  plates  for  a  new  power  house  in  Cleveland  for 
the  Standard  Oil  Co.,  which  was  placed  with  a  Massillon 
fabricator.  Deliveries  within  three  weeks  were  asked 
for  and  two  or  three  leading  producers  were  able  to 
meet  the  dates.  However,  only  a  portion  of  the  steel 
has  yet  been  placed.  The  demand  for  plates  is  better 
than  for  most  other  lines,  and  local  mills  are  booking 
about  as  much  tonnage  as  they  are  shipping.  However, 
some  Eastern  mills  are  now  finding  it  diflncult  to  take 
orders  in  this  territory  on  the  2.50c.  mill  basis,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  Pittsburgh  district  mills  are  now  able 
to  make  better  deliveries.  Local  mills  quote  plates  at 
2.50c.  to  2.60c.,  the  high  price  being  usually  for  boiler 
steel.  Inquiry  in  the  building  field  shows  some  gain. 
Among  new  projects  for  which  bids  are  expected  to  be 
asiked  for  shortly  is  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive 
Engineers  Bank  Building,  Cleveland,  that  will  require 
3000  tons  or  more  of  structural  material. 

Jobbers  quote  .steel  bars,  3.36c.;  plates  and  struc- 
tural shapes,  3.46c. :  No.  9  galvanized  wire.  3.70c. ; 
No.  9  annealed  wire.  3.25c.  ;  No.  28  black  sheets, 
4.65c.;  No.  28  galvanized  sheets,  5.80c.;  No.  10  blue 
annealed  sheets.  3.75c.  to  4.06c.  ;  cold  rolled  rounds. 
3.90c.  ;  tlats,  square  and  he.xagons.  4.40c.  ;  hoops  and 
bands,  1  in.  and  wider  and  20  gage  or  heavier. 
4.16c.  ;  narrower  than  1  In.  or  lighter  than  No.  20 
gage,   4.60c. 

Coke. — The  coke  market  is  dull  and  prices  of  stand- 
ard Connellsville  foundry  coke  are  unchanged  at  $5.50 


to  $7  per  net  ton  at  oven.  A  price  advance  of  50c.  has 
been  made  on  medium  sulphur  furnace  coke  used  for 
heating  purposes  in  foundries,  which  is  now  quoted  at 
.$4..50  to  $5. 

Old  Material. — Prices  have  stiffened  as  a  result  of 
the  release  of  shipping  orders  for  machine  shop  turn- 
ings by  a  leading  Cleveland  consumer  and  by  some  new 
demand  that  has  developed  from  steel  plants.  A  West 
Virginia  steel  company  is  understood  to  have  purchased 
a  round  tonnage  of  heavy  melting  steel  and  compressed 
sheet  steel,  and  other  consumers  are  reported  to  have 
done  considerable  buying  in  a  quiet  way.  Borings  and 
turnings  have  advanced  about  $1.50  a  ton.  Grate  bars 
and  stove  plate  have  advanced  $3  a  ton  as  a  result  of  an 
active  demand  and  limited  supply,  and  the  general 
tendency  of  the  market  appears  to  be  upward  on  all 
grades.  Dealers  are  offering  $18  for  heavy  melting 
steel  and  $16.25  for  compressed  sheet  scrap  to  fill 
recent  orders  from  a  West  Virginia  consumer  and 
$16.50  for  heavy  melting  steel  for  delivery  to  a  Cleve- 
land steel  plant. 

We    quote    dealers'    prices     f.o.b.     f;ieveland     per 
gross  ton : 

Heavy    melting  steel $16.00  to  $16.25 

Rails  tor  rolling IS. 00  to    18.50 

Rails  under  3  ft 17.50  to    18.00 

Low  phosphorus   melting 19.00  to    20.00 

Cast    boring.s    12,50  to    12.60 

Al     ,  !•    )     ■    h!;>S'     ■'■■■"   <'~^ 11.00  to     11.50 

.1  iii-tiings 11.75  to  12.00 

I.  .1 13.75  to  14.00 

1:  ,.:,.  ...1    ni.ir.-ii:  13.50to  14.00 

ilaiiroad     uialifabli-     20.75  to  21.25 

Lis^ht    bundle   sheet   stampings...  11.00  to  11.25 

Steel   axle    turnings 14.50  to  15.50 

No.   1   cast 19.50  to  20.50 

No.    1    busheling 11.00  to  11.25 

Drop   forge  flashing.s 10.50  to  11.00 

Railroad    grate    bars 15.00  to  15.50 

Stove    plate    14.50  to  15.00 

Pipes  and  flues 10.00  to  11.00 


Making  of  Steel  Disk  Wheels 

The  solid,  disk-type  automobile  wheel  of  the  present 
day,  growing  use  of  which  has  consumed  increased 
quantities  of  steel,  harks  back  in  design  to  early  days 
of  civilization,  according  to  Walter  Page,  general  man- 
ager of  the  Forsyth  Brothers  Co.,  a  unit  of  the  Motor 
Wheel  Corporation.  In  an  article  in  "The  Pure  Iron 
Era,"  published  by  the  American  Rolling  Mill  Co.,  Mid- 
dletown,  Ohio,  he  points  out  that  the  first  wheel  was 
probably  a  thick  log  cut  from  a  tree  trunk. 

In  the  Forsyth  plant  10  operations  are  performed 
by  eight  men  from  the  steel  sheets  as  received  to  the 
finished  product.  The  entire  operation  in  a  single  disk 
consumes  but  15  sec,  and  thus  a  total  of  2400  disks  can 
1)6  made  in  a  10-hr.  day.  They  are  stamped  out  of  steel 
of  0.118  to  0.125  gage. 


Warren  G.  Harding's  efforts  in  relation  to  the  elim- 
ination of  the  12-hr.  shift  in  the  steel  industry  were 
made  the  subject  of  a  tribute  paid  to  his  memory  by 
Dean  Mortimer  E.  Cooley  of  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan and  president  of  the  Federated  American  En- 
gineering Societies.  "His  moral  support  of  the  work  of 
the  engineering  profession,  his  quiet  and  self-effacing 
manner  and  his  sacrifice  of  self  for  the  interests  of  the 
nation  have  been  a  source  of  inspiration  and  of  stimula- 
tion to  the  engineers  in  their  desire  and  endeavor  to 
render  an  essential  public  service." 


For  superintendent  of  construction  vacancies  in  the 
central  office  of  the  Veterans  Bureau,  Washington,  the 
United  States  Civil  Service  Commission,  Washington, 
will  hold  an  examination  for  which  application  must 
be  made  by  Sept.  25. 


The  Sullivan  Machinery  Co.,  Chicago,  has  formally 
opened  its  new  plant  at  Michigan  City,  Ind.,  for  the 
construction  of  heavy  mining  machinery. 
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Lake  Erie-Ohio  River  Canal  Opposed  by  Iron 
Maker 

Some  extravagant  claims  made  by  the  proponents 
of  the  Lake  Erie  and  Ohio  River  Canal,  particularly 
as  to  the  tonnage  that  would  be  available  for  such  a 
waterway  and  the  suggestion  that  lake  vessels  would 
come  straight  through  from  the  great  Lake  Superior 
ore  fields  and  other  lake  ports  to  Pittsburgh  without 
change  of  crews  or  cargo,  are  sharply  refuted  by 
George  L.  CoUard,  general  manager  Shenango  Furnace 
Co.,  Pittsburgh,  in  a  communication  to  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  Pittsburgh,  and  published  in  "Pittsburgh 
First,"  the  official  organ  of  that  body. 

As  the  Shenango  Furnace  Co.  is  engaged  in  the  min- 
ing and  transportation  of  ore,  Mr.  Collard,  it  is  held, 
can  speak  with  authority  on  the  subject  of  lake  trans- 
portation, and  the  tonnages  of  ore  and  coal  moving  on 
the  Great  Lakes.  He  points  out  with  regard  to  the 
possibility  of  having  lake  boats  come  through  the  pro- 
posed canal  to  Pittsburgh,  that  the  vessels  carrying  ore 
and  coal  on  the  lakes  draw  from  20  to  21  ft.  of  water, 
while  the  depth  of  the  canal  is  to  be  only  12  ft.  and 
that  the  depth  of  the  Ohio  River,  with  its  modern  dams, 
is  only  9  ft.  The  lake  boats  vary  in  length  and  beam, 
Mr.  Collard  states,  but  the  modern  ones  are  over  600 
ft.  long  and  run  as  wide  as  64  ft.  at  beam.  The  locks 
in  the  proposed  canal  are  to  be  340  ft.  long  and  45  ft. 
wide,  dimensions,  which  he  says,  would  not  permit  the 
entrance  into  them  of  even  the  smaller  of  the  lake  craft. 

It  has  been  claimed  by  supporters  of  the  canal 
project  that  107,000,000  tons  of  freight  annually  have 
been  pledged.    As  to  that  Mr.  Collard  states: 

"Such  a  tonnage  as  this  would  include  practically 
all  the  ore  and  coal  now  transported  by  rail  from  all 
districts.  Total  ore  tonnage  through  the  Soo  locks 
amounts  to  60,000,000  tons  in  a  big  year.  Less  than 
one-third  of  this  comes  to  Pittsburgh.  The  soft  coal 
tonnage  from  all  sources  through  the  Soo  locks  amounts 
to  20,000,000  in  a  big  year.  It  is  hardly  likely  there 
will  be  much  coal  tonnage  available  for  the  canal  as  a 
great  deal  now  originates  in  fields  far  removed  from 
the  rivers  and  the  only  means  of  shipping  is  the  trunk 
railroads. 

"W.  C.  Wilkins,  formerly  a  prominent  engineer  of 
Pittsburgh,  made  an  exhaustive  study  and  published  a 
report  in  1917  showing  that  the  building  of  this  canal 
is  impractical  from  the  water  standpoint  and  would 
not  be  a  profitable  venture  if  built.  David  Jamison, 
former  member  of  the  Canal  Commission  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, also  made  an  exhaustive  study  and  an  adverse 
report." 


Diclionary  of  Specifications 

Work  has  been  started  at  the  Bureau  of  Standards 
on  the  compilation  of  material  for  a  dictionary  or 
handbook  of  specifications  for  supplies  purchased  by 
Federal,  State  and  municipal  governments  and  public 
institutions.  This  work  grew  out  of  a  meeting  held  in 
May,  1923,  of  State  purchasing  agents  from  all  over 
the  country,  at  which  the  cooperation  of  the  various 
States  v.-as  assured  in  this  matter. 

On  July  11  a  conference  was  held  of  various  na- 
tional organizations  interested  iii  the  preparation  and 
unification  of  purchase  specifications  and  in  their  use 
from  the  point  of  view  of  both  the  producer  and  the 
consumer.  This  conference  was  called  for  the  purpose 
of  organizing  an  advisory  committee  to  cooperate  with 
the  Department  of  Commerce  and  the  national  con- 
ference of  State  purchasing  agents  in  the  work  of 
formulating  purchase  standards,  specifications,  and 
tests.  Although  no  meeting  of  this  advisory  committee 
has  yet  been  held,  the  various  organizations  repre- 
sented are  cooperating  actively  in  the  actual  work  of 
compiling  the  material  for  the  dictionary,  and  a  great 
deal  of  information  has  been  .<5upplitd. 

Correspondence  conducted  with  the  officers  of  trade 
associations  and  the  purchasing  agents  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  municipalities  and  public  institutions  has  estab- 
lished the  fact  that  all  the  individuals  and  groups  for 
which  the  dictionary  of  specifications  is  being  prepared 


will   welcome   its   appearance   enthusiastically   and   co- 
operate actively  in  the  preparation. 

A  collection  is  now  being  made  of  all  available  speci- 
fications prepared  by  the  various  departments  and 
independent  establishments  of  the  Federal  government 
and  those  used  by  State  and  municipal  governments, 
public  institutions,  and  the  important  national  trade 
associations  and  technical  societies.  These  specifica- 
tions are  being  thoroughly  card-indexed  and  classified. 
Care  is  being  taken  to  pick  out  those  specifications 
which  are  most  urgently  needed. 


Blast  Furnace  Plant  for  Everett,  Mass. 

The  Mystic  Iron  Works,  Everett,  Mass.,  has  incor- 
porated under  Massachusetts  laws,  with  a  personnel 
closely  identified  with  the  Massachusetts  Gas  Compa- 
nies, Boston.  It  is  proposed,  provided  State  and  city 
authorities  give  consent,  to  erect  a  blast  furnace  for 
the  production  of  pig  iron  on  the  Mystic  River,  Everett, 
in  close  proximity  to  the  New  England  Coal  &  Coke 
Co.'s  by-product  coke  ovens.  The  coke  company  is  a 
subsidiary  of  the  Massachusetts  Gas  Companies. 

Present  plans  call  for  the  erection  of  a  modern  type 
furnace  of  500  tons  daily  capacity,  which  with  stoves 
and  other  equipment  will  involve  an  investment  of  be- 
tween $3,000,000  and  $4,000,000.  It  will  require  a  year 
or  longer  to  complete  the  plant,  which  will  be  the  first 
of  its  kind  in  New  England,  the  others  being  charcoal 
furnaces  of  relatively  small  capacity.  From  time  to 
time  in  the  past  15  years  the  proposal  for  a  Boston  har- 
bor blast  furnace  has  been  brought  forward. 

Interests  back  of  the  present  project  stress  the  ad- 
vantage a  furnace  located  in  the  Boston  district  would 
have  in  the  matter  of  freights  to  New  England  foun- 
dries, which  now  obtain  their  pig  iron  from  furnaces 
in  the  Buffalo  district,  eastern  Pennsylvania,  Virginia, 
and  also  from  central  and  western  Pennsylvania.  The 
New  England  Coal  &  Coke  Co.  will  supply  the  Myst'c 
Iron  Works  with  coke.  Limestone  will  be  obtained 
from  deposits  in  Maine  reported  to  be  of  excellent 
quality  and  accessible  to  water  transportation.  It  is 
proposed  to  use  Nova  Scotia  ores  as  well  as  Swedish 
and  possibly  Spanish,  African  and  other  foreign  ores, 
all  of  which  will  be  transported  to  Everett  by  water. 
The  New  England  Fuel  &  Transpoi-tation  Co.,  another 
subsidiary  of  the  Massachusetts  Gas  Companies,  owns 
and  opei-ates  a  fleet  of  modern  steamers. 


Nick-Bend  Test  for  Wrought  Iron 

All  of  the  laboratory  work  in  connection  with  the  in- 
vestigat.on  of  the  nick-bend  test  for  wrought  iron  has 
been  completed,  and  the  report  is  being  assembled  for 
publication  by  the  Bureau  of  Standards.  The  general 
conclusions  which  the  results  appear  to  warrant  are 
given  below:  Crystalline  areas  appear  most  readily  in 
the  fractures  obtained  in  the  nick-bend  test  of  those 
wrought  irons  in  which  the  individual  slag  threads  are 
small  and  uniformly  distributed.  The  presence  of  steel 
in  wrought  iron,  since  it  is  conducive  to  this  condition, 
favors  the  formation  of  such  crystalline  areas.  The 
converse,  however,  is  not  true. 

A  crystalline  area  in  the  fracture  is  not  a  sure 
indication  of  the  presence  of  steel  in  such  wrought  iron. 
The  test  cannot  be  used  as  a  means  for  detecting  high 
phosphonas  iron.  A  rapid  application  of  the  load  in  the 
nick-bend  test,  usually  by  impact,  is  necessary  for  the 
formation  of  the  crystalline  areas.  Distinction  should 
be  made  between  the  crystalline  areas  on  the  tension 
and  on  the  compression  sides  of  the  tested  bar.  The 
latter,  in  general,  are  not  to  he  regarded  as  indicative 
of  the  structural  condition  of  the  metal. 


The  total  shipments  of  iron  ore  from  Canadian 
mines  during  the  year  1922,  according  to  the  Dominion 
Bureau  of  Statistics,  amounted  to  17,971  net  tons,  as 
compared  with  59,509  tons  shipped  in  1921.  The  pro- 
duction for  1922  was  the  lowest  in  the  past  21  years, 
and  included  300  tons  of  roasted  siderite,  and  roasted 
magnetite  to  the  extent  of  15,890  tons  produced  in 
Ontario. 
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British  Iron  and  Su-el  Market 

Pig  Iron  and  Finished  Sleel  Weak — America 

C.ets  Kail  Order  from  Japan — 

Tin  Plate  Steady 

{By  Cable) 

London,  EnglanI),  Aug.  21. 

Foundry  and  forge  pig  irons  are  wt'al<.  Market 
supplies  have  been  increased  by  the  Stockton  race  week 
holiday.     Both  domestic  and  export  demand  are  poor. 

Hematite  is  firm,  on  a  slight  improvement  in  the  de- 
mand and  decreased  production.  Seven  furnaces  now 
have  been  blown  out  and  others  are  expected  to  be 
banked  shortly. 

Finished  iron  and  steel  are  weak,  though  prices 
generally  quotable  are  unaltered.  A  good  line  of  angles 
has  been  sold  at  £8  10s.  (1.73c.  per  lb.)  f.o.b.  There 
is  good  demand  for  plate  cuttings,  from  China,  and 
there  are  fair  inquiries  for  plates  and  sheets,  from 
Japan. 

There  is  moderate  demand  for  Continental  iron 
and  steel,  but  buyers  are  cautious.  Belgian  works  are 
sold  out  up  to  October  or  November.  Hongkong  has 
bought  wire  nails  at  £17  2Vzii.  (3.48c.  per  lb.)  cost  and 
freight.  Japan  has  bought  wire  rods  at  £12  7y2S. 
($56.43)   cost  and  freight. 

America  has  secured  from  Japan  an  order  for 
10,000  tons  of  CO  to  75-lb.  rails,  at  a  price  not  dis- 
closed. Belgium  had  quoted  £7  14y2S.  ($35.22)  f.o.b. 
on  it. 

In  Belgium  on  Aug.  1  there  were  39  blast  furnaces 
blowing.  The  Societe  Anonyme  des  Forges  de  Clabecq 
is  building  a  third  furnace  to  cope  with  orders.  Bel- 
gian output  of  pig  iron  is  reported  now  at  record  vol- 
ume since  pre-war  figures. 

Tin  plate  is  steady  but  there  has  been  no  substan- 
tial increase  in  demand.  The  recent  oil-plate  order 
now  totals  400,000  boxes. 

The  Grovesend  Steel  &  Tin  Plate  Co.,  Ltd.,  Gor- 
seinon,  Wales,  has  purchased  the  Duffryn,  Mardy  and 
Dynevor  tin  plate  plants,  at  Duffryn,  Gorseinon  and 
Pantyffynon,  respectively,  in  Wales,  at  a  price  of 
about  £600,000  ($2,730,000).  The  Grovesend  steel  ca- 
pacity now  is  GOOO  to  7000  tons  per  week,  with  54  tin 
plate  mills  and  22  sheet  mills. 


Galvanized  sheets  are  firm,  hut  the  demand  is  only 
moderate. 

Black  sheets  are  firm  on  Far  Eastern  buying.  Ne- 
gotiations are  proceeding  regarding  the  formation  of 
a  central  selling  agency  for  thin  black  sheets  for 
Japan.  All  works  except  two  are  reported  to  have 
joined. 

We   quote    per   gross   ton,   except    where    otherwise 
stated,  f.o.b.  makers'  works,  with  American  equivalent 
figured  at  $4.56  per  £1,  as  follows: 
Durham  coke,  delivered  £2     l%s.  $9.4fi 

Bilbao  Riibio  oret 1     4  5.4" 

Cleveland  No.  1  foundry      5     7'/i  24. .'51 

Cleveland  No.  .•!  foundry      5      1  M.      to  £.>      2s.       2.'!. 1  2  to  $2.3.25 
Cleveland  No.  4  foundry      4   I614  22.00 

Cleveland  No.  4  forge .  .      4   \r,  to    4    16  21.«fito    21.89 

Cleveland   basic    5     r,  23.94 

Rast   Coast   mixed 4    18  lo    4    19  22.34  to    22.57 

Ferromaneanese    18     0  82.08 

Ferromanganese*    18   10  84.36 

Rails.   60   lb.   and   up...      8   10  to    9   in  38.76  to    43.32 

Billets    8      5  to    S    10  .37.62  to    38.76 

Sbeet  and  tin  plate  bars, 

Welsh    9      2V.  41.61 

Tin  plates,  base  box.  .  .      13  to    1      3%        5.24  to      5.27 

C.  per  Lb. 

Ship    plates    9    10  to  10      0  1.93  to      2.04 

Boiler  plates    12   10  to  13      0  2.54  to      2.65 

Tees    10      0  to  10   10  2.04  to       2.14 

Channels     9      5  to    9   15  1.88  to       1,98 

Bc-ims    9      0  to    9   10  1.83  to       1.93 

R,.iii„1   l.,r  "  1      1-  toll      5  2.19  to      2.29 

Oalvn      •    )  !i  to  19      0  3.82  to       3.87 

BI.-m!,      :m.  r.  3.80 

ni^i.-i.       '^ 


Coll 
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•Export  price.      tKx-ship.  Tees,  nominal. 

Contiiiontal    Prices.  All    F.    ().    B.   CI 
Delivery  as  Specified 

Foundry  pig  iron  : 

Belgium     £5  5s.       to  £5     7K<s. 

France     5  5          to    S     7 14 

Luxemburg     5  5          to    5     7'^ 

Billets: 

Belgium     7  5 

Prance     7  5 

Merchant  bars  : 

Belgium     S  0          to    8      5 

Luxemburg     8  0          to    S      5 

France     7  10 

Joists   (beams)  : 

Belgium     7  121/^     to    7   15 

Luxemburg     7  15 

France     7  10          to    7   12<.:. 

Angles  : 

Belgium     8  0          to    8      5 

14 -in.  plates  : 

Belgium     S  15          to    9      0 

A-in.  plates: 

Luxemburg     7  15 

Belgium     7  10 


23.94 
23.94 
23.94 

o$24..51 
to    24.51 
0    24.51 

33.06 

33.06 

C. 

1.63 

^cf^'^SS 

1.G8 
1.S3 


Very  Little  Improvement  in  Pig  Iron  or  Steel — 
Shipbuilding  at  Low  Ebb 

London,  England,  Aug.  9. — So  far  it  is  impossible 
to  report  any  cheerful  conditions.  On  account  of  the 
continued  slow  demand,  Cleveland  iron  has  been  re- 
duced further,  and  No.  3  is  now  quoted  at 
102s.  6d.  per  ton,  while  East  Coast  hematite  ranges 
from  about  98s.  to  100s.  The  inevitable  outcome  of 
the  slack  demand  and  the  difficulty  in  reducing  costs 
of  production  is  seen  already  in  the  fact  that  three 
furnaces  have  been  damped  down,  while  it  is  expected 
that  before  long  a  fourth  will  be  added  to  the  list  of 
non-operative  units.  Trad'ng  conditions  in  regard  to 
other  makes  of  pig  iron  here  are  also  very  slow  and, 
in  the  opinion  of  makers,  this  is  the  leanest  period 
experienced  for  several  years. 

In  manufactured  iron  and  steel  conditions  show  a 
little  improvement.  Of  course,  this  is  still  more  or 
less  a  holiday  period  in  this  country,  but  in  Scotland 
the  annual  holiday  is  now  over,  and  conditions  there 
do  not  yet  show  much  sign  of  returning  activity,  except 
perhaps  in  regard  to  sheets,  for  which,  it  is  understood, 
some    fair    orders    have    been    received    from    abroad. 

Of  course,  the  condition  of  the  steel  trade  in  the 
north  largely  hinges  upon  the  position  of  the  ship- 
yards,  and   unfortunately   output   continues   to   be   re- 


tarded by  the  boilermakers'  dispute.  The  position 
generally  at  Clyde  yards  is  very  discouraging.  Apart 
altogether  from  the  labor  troubles,  there  is  a  lack  of 
new  business  coming  along,  and  a  steady  decrease  of 
work  on  hand,  so  that,  with  the  labor  dispute  on  the 
top  of  this,  the  shipbuilding  trade  has  been  practically 
brought  to  a  state  of  stagnation.  It  is  a  rather  re- 
markable fact  that  not  one  vessel  for  commercial 
purposes  was  floated  during  the  month  of  July — an 
unprecedented  circumstance.  The  total  launched  came 
to  only  754  tons  and  consisted  of  four  small  pleasure 
craft  and  a  dredger.  With  the  exception  of  last  April, 
the  figure  is  the  lowest  on  record.  It  is  rather  interest- 
ing to  note  that  during  the  past  three  months  the 
tonnage  of  motor  vessels  being  built  in  the  United 
Kingdom  increased  by  over  40  per  cent,  while  that  of 
steamers  decreased  16  per  cent. 


No  domestic  iron  ores  were  mined  in  Nova  Scotia 
during  1922,  but  the  British  Empire  Steel  Corporation 
continued  to  operate  its  iron  mines  in  Newfoundland. 
Shipments  from  Newfoundland  during  the  year,  which 
were  about  three  times  greater  than  those  of  the 
previous  year,  comprised  1,123,327  tons,  of  which  311,- 
482  tons  was  shipped  to  Nova  Scotia,  the  balance  being 
exported  to  Europe. 


Prices  Finished   Iron  and  Steel  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh 


Plates 

Sheared,  tank  quality,  base,  per  lb 2.50c. 

Structural  Material 

Beams,  channels,  etc.,  base,  per  lb 2.50c. 

Sheet    piling    2.65c. 

Iron  and  Steel  Bars 

Soft  steel  bars,   base,   per   lb 2.40c. 

Soft  steel  bars  for  cold  finishing $3  per  ton  over  base 

Reinforcing  steel  bars,  base   ' 2.40c. 

Refined  iron  bars,   base,  per  lb 3.25c. 

Double    refined    iron   bars,   base,    per   lb 4.S5c.  to  5.00c. 

Stay  bolt  iron  bars,   base,  per  lb 8. 00c.  to  8.50c. 

Hot-Rolled   Flats 

Hoops,   ordinary  gages  and  widths,   base,   per   lb 3.15c. 

Bands,    base,    per    lb 3.15c. 

Strips,    base,    per    lb 3.00c.  to  3.15c. 

Cotton  ties,   per  bundle  of  45  lb $1.62 

Cold-Finished    Steels 

Bars   and   shafting   base,   per   lb 3.25c. 

Strips,  base,  per  lb 5.00c. 

Wire  Products 

Nails,    base,    per  keg $3.00 

Galvanized    nails,    1    in.    and    over $2.25  over  base 

Galvanized  nails.  less  than  1  in 2.50  over  base 

Bright  plain  wire,  base,  Ivo.   9  gape,  per  100  lb 2.75 

Annealed    fence   wire,    base,   per   100   lb 2.90 

String  wire,  base,   per  100  lb 3.70 

Galvanized  wire.  No.  9.  base,  per  100  lb 3.35 

Galvanized    barbed,    base,    per   100    lb 3.80 

Galvanized    staples,    base,    per    keg 3.80 

Painted  barbed  wire,  base,  per  100  lb 3.45 

Polished   staples,   base,   per  keg 3.45 

Cement  coated  nails,  base,  per  count  keg 2.70 

Woven    fence,    carloads    (to    jobbers) 67%  per  cent  off  list 

Woven   fence,   carloads    (to   retailers) 65  per  cent  off  list 

Bolts  and  Nuts 

Machine  bolts,  small,  rolled  threads.  .60  and  10  per  cent  offlist 
Machine  bolts,  small,  cut  threads.  .50.  10  and  10  per  cent  off  list 
Machine  bolts.  larger  and  longer.  .  50,  10  and  10  per  cent  off  list 
Carriage  bolts,   %  x  6  in. : 

Smaller  and  shorter,  rolled  threads 

50,  10  and  10  per  cent  off  list 

Cut    threads    50  and  10  per  cent  off  list 

Larger    and   longer    50  and  10  per  cent  off  list 

Lag    bolts     60  and  1 0  per  cent  off  list 

Plow  bolts,  Nos.  1.  2  and  3  heads. .  .50  and  10  per  cent  off  list 

Other    style    heads    20  per  cent  extra 

Machine  bolts,  c.p.c.  and  t.  nuts,  %  x  4  in. 

45  and  10  per  cent  off  list 

Larger  and    longer   sizes    45  and  10  per  cent  offlist 

Hot   pressed   .=quare   or   hex.    nuts,   blank 3.75c.  offlist 

Hot    pres.<!ed    nut.<i.    tapped 3.75c.  offlist 

C.p.c.   and    t.    square  or  hex.   nuts,  blank 3.75c.  offlist 

C.p.c.  and  t.  square  or  hex.  nuts,  tapped 3.75c.  offlist 

Semi-finished   hex.   nuts : 

I'lt  in.  and  smaller,  U.  S.  S SO  per  cent  off  list 

%   in.  and  larger.  U.  S.  S 75  percent  offlist 

Small    sizes.    S.    A.    E 80  and  5  per  cent  off  list 

S.  A.   E.,    %   in.   and  larger 75  and  5  per  cent  off  list 

Stove  bolts  in   packages 75.  10  .nnd  5  per  cent  off  list 

Stove  bolts  in  bulk 75,  10.  5  and  2%  percent  offlist 

Tire  bolts    sn,  10  and  10  per  cent  off  list 

Bolt  ends  with  hot  pressed  nuts.  .50.  10  and  10  per  cent  off  list 
Turnbuckles,  with  ends,  %  in.  and  smaller. 

55  and  5  to  50  per  cent  off  list 
Turnbuckles.  without  ends,   %  in.  and  smaller, 
,„                                                   70  and  10  to  65  and  5  per  cent  off  list 
Washers     5c.  to  5.25c.  off  list 

Cap  and  Set  Screws 

Milled  square  and  hex.   head  cap  screws. 

fin  and  10  percent  offlist 

Milled  set  screws   65  and  10  per  cent  off  list 

Upset   cap  screws    75  per  cent  off  list 

Upset    set    screws    75  percent  off  list 

Milled   studs    50  percent  off  list 

Rivets 
Large  structural  and  ship  rivets,  base,  per  100  lb. $3.00  to  $3.10 

Large  boiler   rivets,   base    100    lb 3.10  to    3.20 

Small  rivets 65  and  10  to  6.5  and  5  off  list 

Track  Equipment 

Spikes,   Vs   In.   and    larger,   base,   per   100   lb $3.15 

Spikes,  %  in..  ^  in.  and  %  in.,  per  100  lb 3.50 

Spikes,    ft    in 3.50 

Spikes,  boat  and  barge,  ba.se,  per  100  lb 3.50 

Track  bolts.  %  in.  and  larger,  base,  per  100  lb..  4.00  to  4.25 
Track  bolts.  %  in.  and   %   in.,  base,  per  100  lb..    5.00  to    5.50 

Tie    plates,    per    100    lb 2.55  to    2.60 

Angle   bars,   base,   per   100   lb 2.75 


7  and  8   56 

9  and  10 54 

11  and  12    .  .  .      53 

Butt   Weld, 


43^! 

41^ 
40% 

24% 
30% 
42% 
47% 
49% 


strong,  plain  ends 

I    2    to   3    61 

%  to  %    -1-19 

21 
28 
30 


strong,  plain  ends 


I  to  1% 60 

Lap    Weld,  extra 

2 53  42% 

2%    to    4    57  46% 

4%    to    6    56  45% 

7   to   8    52  39%        7   to   8    21 

9  and  10 45  32%       "  " 

II  and  12 44  31% 

To  the  large  jobbing  trade  the  above  discounts  are  in- 
creased by  one  point,  with  supplementary  discounts  of  5  per 
cent  on  black  and  1%  points,  with  a  supplementary  discount 
of  5  per  cent,  on  galvanized. 

Boiler  Tubes 


Lap  Welded  Steel 

2  to    2%    in 

2%    to    2%    in 

3  in 

3Vi    to    3%    in 

■    --    13  in 


Charcoal    Ire 


42% 
46 


11 


in. 


4%    in. 


Less  carload  lots  4  points  less. 

Standard  Commercial  Saamless  Boiler  Tubes 
Cold  Drawn 

in 55         I   3    and    SVt,    in 

and    1%    in 47  3ii    and    3%    in 


1%   in. 


31 


-18 


37 


and 


and    2H    in 22  4%    i 

2%    and    2%    in 32         '    r 

Hot  Rolled 

3    and    3%    in 38        I    4    in 43 

3%   in.   and  3%    in 39        1 

Less  carloads.  4  points  less.  Add  $8  per  net  ton  for  more 
than  four  gages  heavier  than  standard.  No  extras  for 
lengths  up  to  and  including  24  ft.  Sizes  smaller  than  1  in. 
and  lighter  than  standard  gage  to  be  sold  at  mechanical  tube 
list  and  discount.  Intermediate  sizes  and  gapes  not  listed 
tnke  price  of  net  larger  outside  diameter  and  heavier  gage. 
Seamless  Mechanical  Tubing 

Carbon   under    0.30,    base    83  per  cent  off  list 

Carbon    0.30    to    0.40,    base 81  per  cent  off  list 

Plus   usual   differentials   and   extras   for    cutting.     Ware- 
house discounts  range  higher. 

Seamless  Locomotive  and  Superheater  Tubes 


Cents  per  Ft. 

Cents  per  Ft 

2-in.  O.D.  12  gage....      15 

2-in.  O.D.   11  gage....      16 

3-in. 

O.D.    7    g 

age. . . 

2-in.  O.D.  10  gage 17 

1.5 

2%-in.  O.D.  12  gage..      17 

5S4-i 

1.    O.D.    9 

gaee. 

214  in.  O.D.  11  gage.,      is 

5%-i: 

.    O.D.    9 

57 

Tin    >late 

standard    cokes,    per    base    box 

..$=..-,0 

Terne  Plate 

(Per  Package.  20  x 

28  in.) 

base     $11.00       25-lb. 

coating  T 

C... 

.    16.20 

8-lb.  coating  I.  C 11.30       30-lb. 

coating  I 

c 

.    17.35 

12-lb.  coating  I.  C 12.70       35-lb. 

c. .  . . 

.    18  3.5 

15-lb.  coating  I.   C 13.95 

40-lb. 

coating  I 

c 

.   19.35 

Sheets 

Blue    Annealed 

Nos.  9  and  10   (base),  per  lb 3.00c. 

Box  Annealed,  One  Pass  Cold  Roll'-d 

No.  28   (base),  per  lb 3.75c.  to  3.85c. 

Automobile  Sheets 

Regular  auto  body  sheets,  base   (22  gage),  per  lb 5.35c. 

Galvanized 

No.    28     (base),    per   lb 5.00c. 

Long    Temes 

No.  28  gage  (base),  8-lb.  coating  per  lb 5.30c. 

Tin-Mill  Black  Plate 

No.   28    (base),   per  lb 3.S5c. 

Manufacturers  have  pamphlets  which  can  be  had  upon 
application,  giving  tirice  differentials  for  gage  and  extras  for 
length,  width,  shearing,  etc. 


Freight  Rates 


All  freight  rates  from  Pittsburgh  on  finished  iron  and  steel  products,  carload  lots,  per  100  lb. 


Philadelphia,  domestic. $0.3: 
Philadelphia,  export. .  '  " 
Baltimore,   domestic. 

Baltimore,  export 

New  York,  domestic. . 
New  York,  export. . . . 

Boston,    domestic 

Boston,   export 

The  minimum  carl< 
to  the  Pacific  Coast  01 
the  r.ate  applies  to  a 
40,000  lb.     On   sh 


Buffa'o    $0,265       St.    Louis $0.43 

Cleveland   0.215       Kansas  City 0.73 

Cleve'and,   Youngstown 
Comb 0.19 

Detroit    0.29 

Cincinnati 0.29 

Indianapolis    0.31 

Chicago 0.34        _    , 

d  to  most  of  the  foregoing  points  is  36.000  lb.     To  Denver  the  minimum  loading  is  40,000  lb.,  while 
all  iron  .and  steel  products,  except  structural  material,  the  minimum  is  ,«0.nnn  lb.     On   the  latter 
linimum  of  50.000  lb.,  and  there  Is  ar.  extra  charge  of  9c.   per  100  lb.   on  carloads  or  a   minimur 
s  of  wrought  iron   and  steel  pipe  to  Kansas  (3ity.  St.  Paul.  Omaha  and  Denver  the  minimum  ca' 


0.365 


Kansas  City    (pipe)...    0.705 

St.    Paul    0.60 

Omaha   0.735 

Omaha  (pipe)    0.705 

Denver   1.27 

Denver   (pipe)    1.215 


Pacific    Coast    $1.34 

Pac.  Coast,  ship  plates  1.20 

Birmingham 0.58 

Memphis   0.56 

Jacksonville,    all   rail..   0.70 
Jack.sonvllIe,    rail    and 

water 0.415 

New  Orleans  0.67 


Is  46,000  Jb.     On  Iron  and  steel  Items  not  noted  above  the  rati 
road   tariffs. 

Rates  from  Atlantic  Coast  ports  (I.e.,  New  ^ 
steam.>ihip  lines,  via  the  Panama  Canal,  are  n.>!  ' 
steel,  common  wire  products  including  cut  or  wi 
No.  12  gage  and  lighter.  SOc.  •  rods.  4nr. ;  wire  r< 
not  ,->ver  12  in.  in  diameter.  .55c.:  over  12  in.  In  di 
carload    lots,   minimum   40.000   lb. 


i-ary  somewhat  and  are  given  in  detail  In  the  regular  raii- 

liia  and  Baltimore)  to  Pacific  Coast  ports  of  call  on  ::ios' 
•  n.  35c.:  ship  plates.  40c.:  ingot  and  muck  bars,  structural 
s,  and  wire  hoops.  40c.:  sheets  and  tin  plates.  40c.:  sheets, 
strands.  45c.:  wire  fencing,  netting  and  stretcher.  40c.:  pipes 
per  in.  or  fraction  thereof  additional.     All  prices  per  100  lb.  in 
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Prices  of  Raw  Materials,  Semi- Finished  and  Finished  Products 


Ores 

iMke  Superior  Orea,  Delivered  Lower  Lake  Porta 

Old  rnnse  Bessemer,  65  per  cent  Iron $6.45 

Old  range  non-Iiesscmer,  51  Mi  per  cent  Iron 5.70 

Mesabi  Bessemer.  55  per  cent  Iron 6.20 

Mesabi  non-Bessemer,  51  Mi  per  cent  Iron B.55 

Foreign  Ore,   per    Unit,  c.l.f.   PMladelphia   or  Baltimore 
Iron  ore.  low  plios.,  copper  free,  55  to  68   per 

cent  Iron  In  dry  Spanish  or  Algerian ll%o. 

Iron  ore.  Swedish,  average  G6  per  cent  Iron. . .  10.50c 

Manganese  ore,   washed,   51   per   cent   manga- 


45c. 


manga- 


42c. 
$8.50 


75c.  to  85c. 


nese,    from   the   Caucasus,    nomir 

Manganese  ore.  ordinary,  48   per 

nese,   from   the   Caucasus    

.Manganese  ore,   Brazilian  or  Indian,   nominal 

Tungsten  ore,  per  unit.  In  60  per  cent  concen- 
trates     

Chrome  ore,   basic,   4  8  per  cent   Cr.Oa,   crude, 

per    ton,   c.i.f.    Atlantic    seaboard $18.00  to    28.00 

Molybdenum  ore,  85  per  cent  concentrates,  per 
lb.    of    M0S2,    New    York 


Ferroalloys 

Ferromanganese,  domestic,  80  per  cent,  fur- 
nace, or  seaboard,  per  ton 

Ferromanganese,  British,  80  per  cent,  f.o.b. 
Atlantic   port,  duty  paid 

Splegeleisen,  domestic,  19  to  21  per  cent,  per 
ton,  furnace   

Splegeleisen,  domestic,  16  to  19  per  cent,  fur- 
nace,  per   ton 

Ferrosilicon,  50  per  cent,  delivered,   per  gross 


$117.50 

117.50 

$45.00  to    47.50 

44.00  to    46.50 

82.50 


errosilicon,   Bessemer,   10   per   cent,   per   ton, 

furnace    

Bessemer,  11   per   cent,   per   ton, 


Kerrosilicon, 

furnace 
Ferrosilicon 

furnace 
Ferrosilicon, 

furnace 
Ferrosilicon 

furnace 
Silvery  iron 
"Ivery  iron 


Bessemer,   12  per  cent, 
Bessemer,   13   per  cent. 


Bessemer,    14    per 


per  ton, 
per  ton. 


Slabs    »-«2B« 

Wire  rods,  common  soft,  base.  No.  5  to  \4-in 51.00 

Wire  rods,  common  soft,  coarser  than  Vi-I"-  •  -$2.50  over  base 

Wire  rods,  screw  stock $5  per  ton  over  base 

Wire  rods,  carbon  0.20  to  0.40 $3  per  ton  over  base 

Wire  rods,  carbon  0.41  to  0.65 $5  per  ton  over  base 

Wire  rods,  carbon  0.56  to  0.75 $7.50  per  ton  over  base 

Wire  rods,  carbon  over  0.75 $10  per  ton  overbiise 

Wire  rods,  acid   $15  per  ton  over  base 

Skelp,   grooved,  per  lb 2  40 

Skelp,  sheared,  per  lb '-.4  0 

Skelp,  universal,  per  lb 2.4  0 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel,  f.o.b.  Mill 

Rails,  heavy,  per  gross  ton $43.00 

Rails,  light,  new  steel,  base,  per  lb 2.25c. 

Rails,   light,   rerolled.   base,    per    lb 2.00c.  to  2.15c 

Spikes,  A-in-  and  larger,  base,  per  100  lb $3.15 

Spikes,   »^-in.,  V^-in.  and  %-in.,  base  per  100  lb.  $3.25  to    3.75 

Spikes,   A-in.,  base,  per  100  lb 3.25  to    3.75 

Spikes,  boat  and  barge,  base,  per  100  lb 3.50  to    3  75 

Track  bolts,  %-in.  and  smaller,  base,  per  100  lb.     4.15  to    4.50 
Track  bolts,  %-in.  and  larger,  base,  per  100  lb..      4.75  to    5.50 

Tie  plates,   per   100   lb 2.55  to    2.60 

Angle  bars,   per  100  lb 2.75 

Bars,  common  iron,  base,  per  lb.,  Chicago  mill.  2.50c 

Bars,  common  iron,   Pittsburgh  mill 2.4  0c. 

Bars,  rails,  steel  reinforcing,  base,  per  lb 2.15c.  to  2.25c. 

Ground  shafting,  base,  per  lb 3.C5c. 

Cut  nails,  base,  per  keg $3  25 

S.  A.  E.  Semi-finished  Castellated  Nuts 
and  U.  S.  S.  Semi-finished  Slotted  Nuts 


6  per  cent,  per  ton,  furnace.... 

7  per  cent,  per  ton,  furnace.... 

Silvery  iron,   8  per  cent,  per  ton,  furnace 

Silvery  iron,   9  per  cent,   per  ton,  furnace 

Silvery  iron,  10  per  cent,  per  ton,  furnace 

Silvery  iron,  11  per  cent,  per  ton,  furnace.  .  .  . 
Silvery  iron,  12  per  cent,  per  ton,  furnace.... 

Ferrotungsten,   per   lb.    contained    metal 

Ferrochromium.  4  to  6  per  cent  carbon.   60  to 

70  per  cent  Cr.  per  lb.  contained  Cr.  de- 
livered      

Ferrochromium,  6  to  7  per  cent  carbon,  60  to 
70   per  cent   Cr.,    per  lb 

Ferrovanadium.  per  lb.  contained   vanadium.. 

Ferrocarhontitanium,  15  to  18  per  cent,  per 
net  ton    


Fluxes  and  Refractories 

Fluorspar,   80  per  c 
over   5    per   cent 

and  Kentucky  mines   

Fluorspar,  85  per  cent  and  over  calcium  fluoride,  not 
over  5  per  cent  silica,  per  net  ton  f.o.b.  Illinois 
and   Kentucky   mines    

Per  1000  f.o.b.  works: 

Fire  Clay :  High  Duty 

Pennsylvania     $48.00  to  $51.00 

Maryland     50.00  to    63.00 

Ohio    45.00  to    47.00 

Kentucky    45.00  to    47.00 

Illinois     48.00  to    50.00 

Missouri     48.00  to    60.00 

Ground  fire  clay,    per  net   ton 

Silica  Brick: 
Pennsyl 


59.10 
32.00 
33.00 
34.50 
36.50 
38.50 
41.80 
45.10 


12c. 
11.50c. 


Chicago 


Moderate 

Duty 

$43.00  to 

146.00 

45.00 

40.00  to 

43.00 

42.00  to 

45.00 

45.00  to 

47.00 

38.00  to 

43.00 

6.50  to 

9.50 

45.00 

52.00 

48.00 

10.00 

Vi-in.  . 
A-in.  . 
%-in.    . 

A-m.  . 

H-in.  . 
A-in.  . 
%-in.  . 
y4-in.  . 
%-in.  . 
1  in.  . 
IVi-in. 
1%-in. 
1%-in. 
1%    .. 


$4.80 
5.50 
6.50 


15.00 
19.50 
28.50 
37.00 
58.50 
88.00 


Larger    sizes — Prices    on    appl 


S.A.E. 

Series 
Numbers 

2100»(y2%  Nickel,  1 
2300  (31/2%  Nickel) 
2500    I 

3100  (Nickel  Chromium) 
3200  (Nickel  Chromium) 
3300  (Nickel  Chromium) 
3400    (Nickel  Chromium) 


Alloy  Steel 


Nickel)     7.75  to    8.00 

4.25  to    4.50 

6.00  to    6.25 


7.25 


Birmingham 

Ground  silica  clay,  per  net  ton 

Magnesite  Brick : 

Standard   size,   per    net   ton    (f.o.b.    Balti- 
more and  Chester,  Pa.) 

Grain  magnesite,  per  net  ton  (f.o.b.  Balti- 
more and  Chester,   Pa.) 

Chrome  Brick: 

Standard  size,  per  net  ton 


Semi-Finished  Steel,  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh  or 
Yoiingstown,  per  gross  ton 

Rolling  billets.  4-in.  and  over $42.50 

Rolling  billets,  2-in.  and  under 42.50 

Forging  billets,  ordinary  carbons 47.50 

Sheet  bars,   Bessemer 42.50 

Sheet  bars,   open-hearth 42.50 
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5100    (Chromium    Steel)      3.75  to    4.00 

5200' (Chromium    Steel)      8.00to    8.25 

6100     (Chromium    Vanadium    bars) 5.00  to    5.25 

6100   (Chromium   Vanadium   spring  steel) 4.75  to    5.00 

9250    (Silico  Manganese  spring  steel) 3.75  to    4.00 

Nickel     Chrome     Vanadium     (0.60     Nickel,     0.50 

Chromium,    0.15    Vanadium)     5.25  to    5.50 

Chromium        Molybdenum       bars        (0.80 — 1.10 

Chromium,    0.25 — 0.40    Molybdenum)     4.50  to    4.7.T 

Chromium        Molybdenum        bars         (0.50—0.70 

Chromium,  0.15— 0.25  Molybdenum)    4.25  to    i..,0 

Chromium     Molybdenum    spring    steel     (1 — 1.25 

Chromium,    0.30 — 0.50    Molybdenum)     4.25  to    4.50 

Above  prices  are  for  hot-rolled  alloy  steel  bars,  forging 
quality,  per  100  lb.  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh.  Billets  4  x  4  In.  and 
larger  are  $10  per  gross  ton  less  than  net  ton  price  for  bars 
of  same  analyres.  On  smaller  than  4  x  4-ln.  billets  down 
to  and  including  2l^-in.  sq.  there  is  a  size  extra  of  $10  per 
gross  ton  ;  on  billets  smaller  than  2^4-in.  sq.,  the  net  ton  bar 
price  applies. 

^ot  S.A.E.  specifications,  but  numbered  by  manufacturers 
conform  to  S.A.E.  system. 
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STRUCTURAL  STEEL  BOOKED 


July  Contracting  Practically  at  Rate  of  June  but 
Two-thirds  That  of  First  Half 

Washington,  Aug.  20. — The  Department  of  Com- 
merce announces  July  sales  of  fabricated  structural 
steel,  based  on  figures  received  by  the  Bureau  of  Cen- 
sus. Total  sales  of  11.3,331  tons  were  reported  for  July 
by  firms  with  a  capacity  of  224,640  tons  per  month. 

Tonnage  booked  each  month  by  175  identical  firms, 
with  a  capacity  of  229,575  tons  per  month,  is  shown  be- 
low^,  together  with  the  per  cent  of  shop  •capacity  rep- 
resented by  these  bookings.  For  comparative  purposes 
the  figures  are  also  prorated  to  obtain  an  estimated 
total  for  the  United  States  on  a  capacity  of  250,000 
tons  per  month. 

Actual  Per  Cent  Computed 

1922        Tonnage  Booked     of  Capacity     Total  Bookings 

April    200,588  87  217,500 

May   184,638  81  202,500 

June     168,498  73  182,500 

July    157,631  69  172,600 

August     156,011  68  170,000 

September     .      146,146  64  160,000 

October    132,450  58  145,000 

Xovember  .  .      111,794  49  122,500 

December    .  .      138,024  60  150,000 

1923 
January    .  .  .      172,415  75  187,500 

February     .  .      183,938  80  200,000 

March    218,997  95  237,500 

April    185,335*  81  202.500 

May    131,291*  57  142,500 

June 116,609**  51  127.500 

July    113,331***  50  125,000 

*Reported  by  174  firms  with  a  capacity  of  229,375  tons. 
**Reported  by  170  firms  with  a  capacity  of  228,160  tons. 
••*Reported  by  156  firms  with  a  capacity  of  224,640  tons. 

Railroads    Fi^re    in    Structural    Awards — Large 
Increase  in  Inquiries 

With  upward  of  16,000  tons  put  under  contract,  in- 
cluding over  5000  tons  for  railroads  and  some  32,500 
tons  of  new  inquiries,  the  past  week  was  a  bright  one 
in  a  relatively  dull  steel  market.  About  half  of  the  in- 
quiries covered  business  buildings  and  dwellings  and 
nearly  as  many  were  for  school  houses  and  other  public 
buildings.    The  awards  included   the  following: 

Baltimore  &  Ohio,  bridge.  250  tons,  to  Bethlehem  Steel 
Bridge  Corporation  ;  several  small  bridges  totaling  300  tons 
to  Fort  Pitt  Bridge  Works. 

Southern  Railway,  viaduct  in  Virginia.  300  tons,  to  Vir- 
ginia Bridge  &  Iron  Works. 

Philadelphia  Inquirer,  addition  to  building  now  under 
construction,  1000  tons,  to  American  Bridge  Co..  which  also 
has  contract  for  about  6000  tons  for  main  building. 

Crescent  Development  Co.,  500  tons  for  50  houses  to  be 
built  in  Astoria.  L.  I.,  to  unnamed  fabricator. 

Judd  oflfice  building,  Hartford,  Conn..  450  tons,  to  Lever- 
ing &  Garrigues  Co. 

Public  School  Xo.  74,  Xew  York,  1600  tons,  to  A.  E. 
Norton,  Inc. 

Chicago.  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  Railroad,  plate  girder 
span-=,    2535   tons,   to  American    Bridge  Co. 


Southern  California  Edison  Co.,  shop  buildings,  Alhaml.ra. 
Cal.,    19S0    tons,    to   Llewellyn    Iron  Works. 

Oklahoma  Gas  &  Electric  Co.,  boiler  house,  Harrah.  Okla.. 
1130  tons,  to  Kansas  City  Structural  Steel  Co. 

Ford  Motor  Co.,  additional  unit  for  plant  at  Iron  .Mom.- 
tain.  Mich.,   700   tons,   to  Worden-Allen  Co. 

Public  school  building.  Central  Avenue  and  Grace  Sir.  f^r 
Chicago,    400    tons,    to   Vierling    Steel    Works. 

Fiber  Conduit  Co.  plant  building.  Richmond,  Ind..  .i'l'i 
tons,  to  Insley  Mfg.  Co. 

Great  Northern  Railroad,  bridge  trestle  at  Des  Lacs. 
X.    D..    920    tons,   to    Milwaukee   Bridge   Co. 

Louisville  &  Xashville  Railroad,  bridge  work.  450  tons,  to 
American  Bridge  Co.,  and  400  tons,  to  Mount  Vernon  Bridge 
Co. 

McCall  Publishing  Co.,  printing  building.  Dayton.  Ohio. 
500   tons,   general   contract   to   Frank   Hill    Smith.    Inc. 

Standard  Oil  Co.,  power  house.  Cleveland,  1700  tons,  to 
the  Massilon  Bridge  &  Structural  Co. 

Nickel  Plate  Railroad,  extension  to  machine  shop  at 
Stoney  Island.  111.,   150   tons,  to  Fort  Pitt  Bridge  Works. 

Structural  Projects  Pending 

Inquiries  for  fabricated  steel  work  include  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Motor  repair  shop  for  City  of  New  York.  Avenue  C  and 
Sixteenth   Street,   1200   tons. 

City  of  New  York,  four  school  buildings  in  Manhattan 
and   Brooklyn,   SOOO  tons. 

Apartment  buildings  in  Mew  York,  one  on  Sixty-seventh 
Street,  1500  tons;  one  655  Park  Avenue,  1200  tons:  one  on 
Xinety-sixth  Street.  700  tons,  and  one  on  West  Seventy- 
fourth  Street,   700  tons. 

American  News  Co.  Building,  Varick  Street,  Xew  York. 
400  tons. 

Building  for  Sonn   Brothers,  New  York,    1500  tons. 

Roth  loft  buildings,  one  of  1200  tons  and  one  of  SOU  ton- 
both  to  be  built  on  Thirty-fifth   Street,   New  York. 

High  school  building,  Hartford,  Conn.,  400  tons. 

Hillside  Coal  &  Iron  Co.,  coal  breaker  at  Pittston.  Pa 
1200  tons. 

Vanderbilt  University.  Nashville,  Tenn.,  400  tons. 

Lakeshore   Athletic   Club    Building,    Chicago,    4500   ton.= 

Great  Northern  Railroad,  ore  docks,  Duluth,  Minn..  Ti"" 
tons. 

Elks'  Club  Building.   San  Francisco,  1100  tons. 

Legislative   Building,   Olympia,   Wash.,   1000   tons. 

Court  house  and  jail.  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  600  tons. 

Certainteed  Products  Corporation,  plaster  mill.  Gran.l 
Rapids,  Mich.,  300  tons. 

Compania  Carbonifero  De  Sabanias.  crane  runway. 
Rosita.  Mex..  160  tons,  bids  being  taken  by  Allen  &  Garcia, 
engineers,  Chicago. 

U.  S.  Engineers'  Oflice.  Ix)uisvil!e,  Ky..  will  open  bids 
Sept.  11  for  nineteen  steel  barges.  110  x  20  x  6.5  ft.,  involv- 
ing approximately  1500  tons  of  steel. 

Hetch  Hetchy  water  system.  San  Francisco,  several  small 
bridges,  1500  tons. 

IS.  new  bids 

Masonic  Temple.   South    Bend,   Ind..   250   tons,    bids    taken. 


RAILROAD   EQUIPMENT  BUYING 

Best  Week  in  Two  Months,  But  Immediate  Future 
Not  Promising 

Purchases  of  1300  cars  and  contracting  for  under- 
frames  and  for  general  repairing  as  well  as  fresh  in- 
quiries for  repairs  and  underframes  make  the  past 
week  a  bright  one  in  comparison  with  those  of  the 
last  two  months.  Car  builders  have  manufacturing 
facilities  unscheduled  for  the  last  month  or  two  of  the 
year,  with  little  promise  that  the  immediate  future 
ivill  see  that  capacity  pre-empted.  The  chief  items  of 
the  week  are: 

New  York  Central  has  awarded  500  box  car  repairs  to 
the  Ryan  Car  Co.  and  200  box  car  repairs  to  the  American 
Car  &  Foundry  Co. 


The  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  is  in  the  market  for  repairs  cii 
1500  cars. 

The  Pere  Marquette  is  inquiring  for  300  to  500  under- 
frames for  refrigerator  cars,  which  it  will  build  in  its  own 
shops. 

Swift  &  Co.,  Chicago,  is  in  the  market  for  100  steel  under- 
frames for  refrigerator  cars. 

The  Erie  is  inquiring  for  40  suburban  coaches. 

The  Canadian  National  Railways  have  awarded  1000  box 
cars  to  the  Pressed  Steel  Car  Co. 

The  Pere  Marquette  has  ordered  300  refrigerator  oars 
from  the  Pressed  Steel  Car  Co. 

The  New  York.  Chicago  &  St.  Louis  has  closed  for  100 
steel  underframes  for  box  cars  with  the  Pressed  Steel  Car  Co 

The  Long  Island  Railroad  has  asked  authority  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  for  issuance  of  $1,710,000 
in  equipment  trust  certificates  to  purchase  40  motor  passen- 
ger cars,  30  passenger  cars,  20  trailers  and  two  combination 
mail  and  baggage  cars. 


Aujyust 
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NON-FERROUS  METALS 


The  Week's  Pri<e8 

Ccnis  per  Pound  for  Early  Delivery 

, ^'^ ^  Straits   , "^ ^   , -^ ^ 

Copper.  New  Yorl<      Tin  Lead  Zinc 

Electro-     New      New        St.        New        St. 
Aug.  L>ake        lytic*      York     York     Louis     York     Louis 

15 14.26        13.75        39.37Vj    6.70        6.40        6.65        6.30 

16 14.25        13.76        39.37%    6.70        6.40        6.70        6.35 

17 14.25        13.75        39.25        6.70        6.40        6.80        6.45 

18 14.25        13.76         «.70        6.40        6.80        6.45 

30 14.25        13.75        39.60        6.70        6.40       6.80       6.45 

21 14.25        13.75        39.37%    6.70        6.45        6.80        6.45 

•Refinery  quotation:  delivered  price    He.   liiKlier. 

New  York 

New  York,  Aug.  21,  192:1. 

The  markets  continue  quiet  and  featureless.  Buying 
of  copper  has  ibeen  a  little  more  general  but  prices  are 
lower.  There  has  been  very  little  activity  in  the  tin 
market.  Lead  demand  continues  light  with  prices  prac- 
tically unchanged.  Zinc  is  the  strongest  market  and 
prices  are  quite  a  little  higher. 

Copper. — More  buying  of  electrolytic  copper  is  re- 
ported in  the  past  week  than  in  some  time  but  the  vol- 
ume is  not  large  as  judged  by  normally  active  markets. 
Several  million  pounds  were  sold  last  week  to  domestic 
consumers  and  there  are  inquiries  in  the  market  for 
several  million  more.  One  seller  characterizes  the  mar- 
ket as  sustained  by  e.xport  sales,  "which  have  been  fairly 
large  recently  to  both  England  and  France.  The  com- 
bined domestic  and  export  sales  have  been  of  such  a 
volume  as  to  encourage  copper  producers  and  sellers, 
and  it  is  believed  by  many  that  the  piesent  minimum 
price  of  14c.,  delivered,  is  close  to,  if  not  actually,  the 
bottom  on  this  movement.  The  statistical  position  is 
considered  healthy  and  the  undertone,  as  exemplified 
by  the  prospects  of  consumers,  is  firm.  Lake  copper  is 
quoted  from  14.25c.  to  14.37V2C.,  delivered. 

Tin. — The  only  active  day  in  the  Straits  tin  market 
the  past  week  was  on  Aug.  \h,  on  which  sales  of  300 
to  400  tons  are  reported  at  39.25c.  to  39.50c.  Most  of 
the  buying  was  done  by  dealers,  although  some  tin 
plate  makers  are  reported  to  have  participated.  On 
other  days  the  market  was  dull  and  featureless.  The 
quotation  for  spot  Straits  tin  today  was  39.37%c.,  New 
York,  in  a  very  quiet  market.  In  London  quotations  to- 
day were  about  £4  per  ton  higher  than  a  week  ago,  with 
spot  standard  quoted  at  £187,  future  standard  at  £188, 
and  spot  Straits  at  £190  10s.  The  strength  of  the  Lon- 
don market  is  attributed  to  speculation  and  the  advance 
has  been  based  upon  relatively  small  sales,  there  being 
no  encouragement,  because  of  business  done  on  this 
side.  -Arrivals  thus  far  this  month  have  been  4570  tons, 
with  3902  tons  reported  afloat. 

Lead. — Demand  for  lead  is  very  moderate,  with  most 
of  the  sales  apparently  made  by  indep'  .ident  producers. 
The  metal  has  sold  at  6.45c.,  St.  Louis,  where  the  mai-- 
ket  is  steady,  with  the  New  York  market  quoted  at  6.70c. 
The  leading  interest  continues  to  quote  6.50c.,  New 
York.  There  is  no  rush  of  orders,  and  there  are  indica- 
tions that  producers  have  not  much  metal  for  prompt 
shipment,  with  some  of  them  sold  out  for  September. 

Zinc. — The  chief  interest  in  this  market  centers  in 
the  export  possibilities,  and  some  sales  have  already 
been  made  for  shipment  to  England,  the  price  there 
being  more  nearly  in  line  with  the  price  here,  enabling 
such  business  to  be  done.  Domestic  demand  continues 
very  light.  Other  considerations  which  have  caused  the 
prime  western  market  to  advance  recently  are  labor 
problems  in  the  West,  the  continued  high  price  of  ore 
and  the  disinclination  of  producers  to  press  for  sales. 
Quotations  today  for  prime  western  for  August  and 
September  shipment  are  6.45c.  to  6.50c.,  St.  Louis,  and 
6.80c.  to  6.8.5c.,  New  York. 

Nickel. — Quotations  for  shot  and  ingot  nickel  are 
still  29c.  to  32c.  per  lb.,  with  electrolytic  nickel  sold  at 
32c.  by  the  leading  producers.  In  the  outside  spot  mar- 
ket quotations  for  shot  and  ingot  nickel  are  29c.  to  32c. 


Antimony. — The  market  is  somewhat  easier  with 
demand  slack  and  wholesale  lots  of  Chinese  metal  for 
early  delivery  quoted  at  7.62%,  New  York,  duty  paid. 
Jobbing  lots  are  quoted  at  8c.  to  8.50c.  per  lb. 

Aluminum. — Virgin  metal,  98  to  99  per  cent  pure,  is 
(juoted  by  importers,  when  they  can  obtain  it  from  for- 
eign producers  at  26.50c.  to  27c.,  New  York,  duty  paid. 
The  leading  domestic  producer  continues  to  keep  its 
quotations  unpublished. 

Old  Metals. — Business  is  very  quiet  and  values  are 
uncertain.     Dealers'  selling  prices  are  as  follows: 

Cents 
Per  Lb. 

Copper,  heavy  and  crucible 13.75 

Copper,  heavy  and  wire 12.75 

Copper,   light  and  bottoms 10.75 

Heavy  machine  composition 10.75 

Brass,   heavy    7.75 

Brass,   light    6.50 

No.  1  red  brass  or  composition  turnings. .     9.00 

No.    1   yellow  rod   brass   turnings 7.50 

Lead,  heavy    5.75 

Le.-id,  tea   4.75 

Zinc     4.75 

Chicago 

Aug.  21. — Copper  has  receded,  while  tin  and  lead 
have  advanced.  Copper  producers  are  trying  to  stimu- 
late sales  and  for  the  first  time  in  months  are  quoting 
lower  than  brokers.  Both  lead  and  spelter  are  in  a 
stronger  position  because  of  the  shutting  down  of  a 
number  of  smelters  owing  to  labor  trouble.  The  prices 
of  used  metals  are  unchanged.  We  quote  in  carload 
lots,  Laike  copper,  14.75c.;  tin,  40.50c.;  lead,  6.50i:.; 
spelter,  6.30c.;  antimony,  9c.,  in  less  than  carload  lots. 
On  old  metals  we  quote  copper  ware,  crucible  shapes 
and  copper  clips,  11.25c.  copper  bottoms,  9.50c.;  red 
brass,  8.50c.;  yellow  brass,  6c.;  lead  pipe,  4.75c.;  zinc,  4c.; 
pewter,  No.  1,  20c.;  tin  foil,  24c.;  block  tin,  30c.;  all 
buying  prices  for  less  than  carload  lots. 


Buffalo  Fouiiflry  &  Machine  Co.  Acquires 
Chicago  Company 

The  Buffalo  Foundry  &  Machine  Co.,  builder  of  the 
Buflovak  and  Buflokast  vacuum  drying  and  chemical 
apparatus,  has  taken  over  the  interests  of  the  Cannon- 
Swenson  Co.,  Chicago,  known  t-o  the  sugar  industry  as 
consulting  and  contracting  engineers.  Martin  J.  Ker- 
mer,  formerly  the  chief  engineer  and  general  manager 
of  the  Cannon-Swenson  Co.,  is  to  remain_in  charge  of 
the  Chicago  ofl^ce  with  headquarters  at  1636  Monadnock 
Block,  as  the  accredited  representative  of  the  Buffalo 
Foundry  &  Machine  Co.  in  the  Chicago  territory.  He 
has  had  a  wide  experience  in  the  field  of  general  and 
chemical  engineering  and  is  regarded  as  an  authority  on 
sugar  plant  design  and  operation. 

The  policy  of  the  Buffalo  Foundry  &  Machine  Co.  in 
taking  over  this  company  and  maintaining  a  Chicago 
office  has  been  primarily  to  afford  a  closer  cooperation 
with  customers  located  in  that  territory. 


Coke  Production  in  July 

Washington,  Aug.  21. — The  production  of  by- 
product coke  improved  slightly  dm-ing  July,  according 
to  the  Geological  Survey.  The  total  output  is  esti- 
mated at  3,255,000  net  tons,  an  increase  of  89,000  tons 
over  the  figures  for  June.  Reports  from  the  69  plants 
now  in  existence  show  that  64  were  active  and  five  were 
idle.  The  output  from  the  active  plants  was  87.1  per 
cent  of  the  total  capacity  of  all  plants. 

Unlike  by-product  coke,  the  production  of  beehive 
coke  continued  to  decline  steadily  and  the  output  was 
1,582,000  tons  against  1,755,000  tons  in  June.  This 
was  a  decrease  of  173,000  tons,  or  nearly  10  per  cent 
and  the  rate  of  production  was  less  than  the  monthly 
average  in  any  recent  year  except  1921  and  1922. 

The  total  output  of  all  coke  in  July  was  4,837,000 
tons  against  4,921,000  tons  in  June.  Thus  it  is  seen 
that  in  spite  of  the  decrease  at  beehive  ovens,  the  rate 
of  production  of  all  coke  exceeds  the  average  monthly 
rate  during  the  years  for  which  such  records  are  avail- 
able. 
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PERSONAL 


J.  p.  Moses  of  Joseph  T.  Ryerson  &  Son,  Inc.,  has 
been  appointed  general  manager  of  railroad  sales,  with 
offices  in  Chicago,  to  succeed  H.  A.  Gray,  who  has  re- 
signed to  enter  another  field  of  business.  Mr.  Moses 
has  been  with  the  firm   of  Joseph  T.   Ryerson   &  Son, 


u 


J.    p.    MOSES 


H.  T.  BRADLEY 


Inc.,  for  over  twenty-two  years,  and  is  well  known  in 
railway  circles.  For  years  he  has  specialized  in  a  re- 
fined iron,  known  as  Ulster  Special,  used  largely  by 
the  railroads  for  staybolt  purposes.  H.  T.  Bradley,  who 
has  been  serving  the  railroad  field  for  many  years  in 
the  East,  has  been  appointed  manager  of  Eastern  rail- 
road sales,  with  offices  in  New  York.  Mr.  Bradley  came 
with  the  Ryerson  company  in  1906  and  spent  a  great  deal 
of  his  time  as  a  sales  engineer  in  its  machinery  depart- 
ment. For  the  past  seven  years,  however,  he  has  been 
associated  with  the  railroad  division  as  assistant  man- 
ager. Although  the  Ryerson  company  sells  a  com- 
plete line  of  iron  and  steel  products  to  the  railroads,  he 
has  concentrated  his  efforts  largely  on  staybolt  iron  and 
special  railroad  machinery. 

Eugene  L.  Beisel,  formerly  with  the  Reeve-Fritts 
Co.,  Chicago,  has  become  associated  with  Charles  H. 
Besly  &  Co.,  Chicago,  and  will  further  the  interests  of 
his  company  in  the  States  of  New  York  and  Pennsyl- 
vania, with  headquarters  at  79  Norwalk  Avenue, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Robert  S.  Beecher,  formerly  manager  of  the  stone- 
ware department  of  the  General  Ceramics  Co.,  has  been 
made  sales  manager  for  the  George  F.  Hurt  Engineer- 
ing  Corporation,  New  York. 

A.  E.  Tiffault,  formerly  with  the  American  Sheet  & 
Tin  Plate  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  and  Raymond  I.  Caspers, 
formerly  with  the  Illinois  Steel  Co.,  have  been  placed 
in  charge  of  the  Chicago  office  of  the  Surplus  Steel 
Exchange.,  Inc.,  New  York,  with  quarters  at  2257  Oak- 
dale  Avenue,   Chicago. 

E.  H.  Yetter  has  been  appointed  general  superin- 
tendant  of  the  Zanesville  works  of  the  American  Roll- 
ing Mill  Co.  He  had  been  employed  in  the  Middletown 
works  of  the  company  for  a  number  of  years.  In  the 
World  War  he  served  as  a  first  lieutenant  of  infantry 
and  participated  in  the  Piave  campaign  in  Italy. 

H.  D.  Jenkins  has  been  appointed  sales  representa- 
tive of  the  Mahoning  Valley  Steel  Co.,  manufacturer 
of  steel  sheets,  Niles,  Ohio,  with  office  in  the  Otis 
Building,  Chicago.  Until  1917  he  was  Western  sales 
manager  of  the  Sandusky  Cement  Co.,  with  head- 
quarters at  Chicago,  and  since  that  time  has  been  a 
manufacturer's  agent  and  steel  jobber  at  Chicago. 

William  B.  Gillies  has  been  named  district  manager 
of  the  Chicago  district  of  the  Youngstown  Sheet  & 
Tube   Co.     He  was  formerly  works  superintendent  of 


the  Indiana  Harbor  plant  of  the  Steel  &  Tube  Co.  of 
America.  In  his  new  capacity  he  will  have  charge  of 
the  properties  at  Indiana  Harbor,  South  Chicago, 
Evanston,  111.,  and  Kalamazoo,  Mich.  The  other  district 
of  the  Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Co.  is  the  Youngs- 
town district,  of  which  E.  T.  McCleary,  formerly  as- 
sistant general  superintendent,  is  general  manager. 

James  Holihan,  who  was  for  years  connected  with 
Frank  Briscoe  in  the  Briscoe  Mfg.  Co.,  will  be  in  charge 
of  sales  at  Detroit  for  the  General  Accessories  Co., 
Pontiac,  Mich.,  recently  organized  by  Mr.  Briscoe. 

M.  D.  Hopkins,  who  represented  the  Angelus  Sani- 
tary Can  Machine  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  in  Middle  Western 
territory,  will  represent  the  Max  Ams  Machine  Co., 
New  York,  in  Chicago  after  Sept.  1,  with  headquarters 
at  20  East  Jackson  Boulevard. 

H.  O.  Pond  has  been  appointed  vice-president  and 
general  manager  in  charge  of  automobile  painting  and 
refinishing  of  the  United  Finishing  Co.,  Third  and 
Grand  Streets,  Hoboken,  N.  J. 

A.  L.  Kern  has  resigned  his  connection  with  the 
Richards-Wilcox  Mfg.  Co.,  Aurora,  111.,  as  efficiency 
and  developing  engineer.  As  yet  he  has  not  made  any 
definite  plans  for  the  future. 

F.  J.  Winder  has  been  made  manager  of  the  Pitts- 
burgh district  of  the  Surface  Combustion  Co.,  with 
offices  at  927  Union  Arcade  Build-ng,  Pittsburgh.  A. 
J.  Euston  will  have  charge  of  the  Buffalo  district,  with 
headquarters  at  45  Andrews  Building,  Buffalo. 

HoUinshead  N.  Taylor,  president  N.  &  G.  Taylor 
Co.,  manufacturer  of  tin  plate,  Philadelphia,  has  re- 
turned from  a  motor  trip  through  southwestern  Eng- 
land and  the  Welsh  tin  plate  district. 

Guy  W.  Vaughan  has  resigned  as  operating  head 
of  the  Marlin-Rockwell  group  and  president  of  Stand- 
ard Steel  &  Bearings,  Inc.,  effective  Aug.  1,  to  become 
interested  in  other  undertakings.  He  joined  the  Mar- 
lin-Rockwell Corporation  two  years  ago  as  vice-presi- 
dent and  general  manager  of  Standard  Steel  &  Bear- 
ings, Inc.,  and  shortly  after  became  vice-president  and 
operating  head  of  the  entire  group. 

James  A.  Stairs  has  joined  the  staff  of  the  Caloriz- 
ing  Co.  at  the  home  office,  Pittsburgh,  to  assist  in  the 
development  of  calorized  tube  recuperators.  He  was 
previously  associated  with  E.  L.  McGary  in  consulting 
engineering  work  and  during  that  time  had  charge  of 
early  installations  of  open-hearth  furnaces  and  mills 
for  the  Sharon  Steel  Hoop  Co.,  Sharon,  Pa.  From  1904 
to  1909  he  was  superintendent  of  rolling  mill  for  the 
Nova  Scotia  Steel  &  Coal  Co.,  New  Glasgow,  Nova 
Scotia,  and  was  vice-president  and  superintendent  of 
the  Brown  Machine  Co.,  Ltd.,  at  New  Glasgow  until 
1918,  when  he  became  general  superintendent  of  the 
Harroun  Motor  Corporation,  Wayne,  Mich. 

D.  L.  Santee  has  resigned  as  manager  of  the  Sharon 
Pressed  Steel  Co.,  Sharon,  Pa.,  and  will  enter  business 
in  East  Liverpool,  Ohio. 

John  P.  O'Connor,  associated  with  E.  C.  Atkins  & 
Co.,  Indianapolis,  manufacturers  of  steel  saws,  at 
Seattle,  Wash.,  for  many  years,  has  been  appointed 
manager  of  the  Seattle  branch. 

Caleb  Davies  has  been  appointed  assistant  general 
superintendent  of  the  Republic  Iron  &  Steel  Co., 
Youngstown.  He  will  be  assistant  to  Peter  Gordon, 
general  superintendent.  He  has  been  superintendent 
of  the  company's  by-product  coke  department.  R.  B. 
Marshall,  previously  assistant  superintendent  of  the 
coke  works,  has  been  advanced  to  superintendent. 

Albert  W.  Zahniser,  formerly  manager  of  the  sched- 
ule department  of  the  Midvale  Steel  &  Ordnance  Co., 
has  become  connected  with  the  sales  department  of 
the  Eastern  Steel  Co.  in  its  office  in  the  Pennsylvania 
Building,  Philadelphia. 

J.  F.  Hinterleiter  has  been  appointed  manager  of 
the  coal  department  of  the  Debevoise-Anderson  Co.,  New 
York. 
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F.  N.  BEEGLE 


Frederick  N.  Beegle,  president  Union  Drawn  Steel 
i;o.  and  the  Standard  Gauge  Steel  Co.,  Beaver  Falls, 
Pa.,  died  at  the  Beaver  Valley  General  Hospital,  New 
Brighton,  Pa.,  Aug.  17. 
He  was  taken  sick  on 
Tuesday,  Aug.  14,  com- 
plaining of  a  severe  pain 
in  his  side.  Pneumonia 
later  developed  and  was 
the  immediate  cause  of  his 
death.  Mr.  Beegle  was 
born  in  Millersburg,  Ohio, 
May  21,  1860,  and  went  to 
Beaver  Falls  in  1880  to 
enter  the  employ  of  the 
Hartman  Steel  Co.,  which 
later  was  absorbed  by  the 
Carnegie  Steel  Co.  In 
1899  he  became  associated 
with  the  Union  Drawn 
Steel  Co.  as  assistant 
superintendent  and  moved 
up  to  the  head  of  that 
company.  When  the  Union 
Drawn  Steel  Co.  took  over 
the  Standard  Gauge  Steel  Co.  a  few  months  ago  Mr. 
Beegle  became  president  of  that  company.  He  was 
president  of  the  Beaver  County  Clay  Co.,  Beaver  Falls; 
vice-president  of  the  First  National  Bank,  Beaver  Falls; 
a  director  of  the  Bank  of  Pittsburgh,  Pittsburgh;  a 
member  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Beaver  County 
Home  for  the  Aged  and  the  Beaver  County  Children's 
Home,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Beaver  Valley  Country 
and  Tamaqua  clubs,  Beaver  Falls,  and  the  Duquesne 
and  Amei-icus  clubs,  P'ttsburgh.  He  is  survived  by 
Mrs.  Bsegle  and  one  son,  Clifford  Beegle,  who  is  con- 
ne:ted  with  the  Union  Drawn  Steel  Co. 

Thomas  Ellis  Brown,  for  27  years  chief  engineer 
of  the  Otis  Elevator  Co.  and  for  the  last  10  years 
chief  consulting  engineer  of  the  company,  died  suddenly 
of  heart  disease  at  Morristown,  N.  J.,  Aug.  15.  He 
was  born  in  New  York  67  years  ago.  He  attended  the 
School  of  Mines,  Columbia  University,  and  was  as- 
sistant to  Professor  Fhunk  on  railroad  and  topographic 
surveys.  Subsequently  he  was  assistant  engineer  on 
New  York  elevated  railroad  structures  and  had  charge 
of  design  and  construction  of  the  Ninth  Avenue  ele- 
vated structure.  The  original  elevator  in  the  Eiffel 
Tower  was  designed  by  Mr.  Brown.  He  developed 
high-speed  elevators,  designed  several  incline  railways 
and  perfected  the  Brown  Bascule  or  movable  bridge. 
At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  active  in  the  Century 
and  Engineers'  clubs.  New  York,  the  American  Insti- 
tute of  Consulting  Engineers  and  the  American  Insti- 
tute of  Mining  and  Metallurgical  Engineers. 

William  D.  Swan,  for  37  years  general  superin- 
tendent of  the  American  Tube  Works,  Somerville,  Mass., 
died  Aug.  17  at  his  home  in  Swampscott,  Mass.  He 
was  born  in  Acton,  Mass.,  Nov.  2,  1851. 

William  Williams,  works  manager  of  the  mills  of 
Interstate  Iron  &  Steel  Co.  at  East  Chicago,  Ind.,  died 
following  an  apoplectic  stroke  at  his  home,  Aug.  20. 


The  Champion  Engineering  Co.,  Kenton,  Ohio,  builder 
of  electric  overhead  cranes,  a  controlling  interest  in 
which  was  held  by  the  Dollings  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio, 
has  been  forced  by  the  failure  of  the  holding  company 
to  close  down  permanently.  It  is  reported  that  the 
orders  on  which  the  Champion  company  had  begun  work 
have  been  taken  over  by  a  well-known  crane  builder  for 
completion. 


Middle  Man  Scrvire  in  (Joiitracl  W<irk 

The  placing  of  contract  work  for  certain  kind.s  of 
manufactured  metal  products  is  only  an  occasional  oc- 
currence for  the  average  organization,  and  often  there 
is  difficulty  in  finding  those  shops  which  can  do  the 
work  best  and  most  economically.  Sources  of  informa- 
tion in  published  lists  and  catalogs  are,  as  a  rule,  of 
a  general  character  and  do  not  indicate  the  nature  of 
the  equipment  contained  in  a  plant  or  specifically  the 
kind  of  work  for  which  it  is  best  adapted.  An  organ- 
ization may  be  listed  as  "machinist  and  founder,"  but 
this  will  not  indicate  to  the  prospective  purchaser 
whether  the  company  undertakes  large  or  small  work, 
or  its  capacity,  or  the  current  condition  of  its  bookings. 

Believing  that  there  is  a  place  in  the  metal  industry 
for  a  broker  who  will  bring  together  the  buyer  and 
seller  of  contract  worlf,  the  H.  M.  Harper  Co.,  First 
National  Bank  Building,  Chicago,  .started  business  early 
last  spring.  At  first  it  operated  as  an  unincorporated 
organization,  but  recently  has  taken  out  a  corporate 
charter.  The  company  keeps  in  touch  with  a  large 
number  of  manufacturers  in  the  metal  industry.  The 
character  of  the  equipment  and  the  facilities  of  each 
are  catalogued,  and  in  addition  the  organization  has 
become  familiar  with  the  managements  of  these 
companies  and  the  kind  of  work  they  are  best  fitted 
to  undertake.  By  continuously  keeping  in  touch  with 
this  clientele,  definite  knowledge  is  obtained  as  to  the 
deliveries  and  prices  available  on  various  classes  of 
work. 

That  there  is  a  place  for  service  of  this  character 
is  indicated  by  the  company's  experience  up  to  date. 
Inquiries  and  orders  received  have  come  from  com- 
panies with  ratings  averaging  $500,000.  Although  the 
Harper  company  is  located  in  Chicago,  as  many  in- 
quiries have  been  received  east  of  Lake  Er'e  as  west. 
All  prices  quoted  to  the  buyer  are  net  from  factory. 
The  commission  obtained  by  the  Harper  company  is 
paid  by  the  manufacturer  obtaining  the  business.  H.  M. 
Harper,  organizer  of  the  company,  has  been  engaged 
for  several  years  in  the  manufacturing  end  of  the 
metal  industry. 


For  the  Foundrymen's  Meeting  at  Paris 

Indications  are  that  the  delegation  of  American 
foundrymen  and  representatives  of  foundry  equipment 
firms  in  attendance  at  the  Paris  convention  of  Sept.  12 
to  15  will  number  25  persons.  In  addition  to  the  names 
already  given  in  The  Iron  Age,  the  following-  appear 
on  the  list  most  recently  compiled:  C.  Earnill,  assis- 
tant superintendent  Fay  &  Scott,  Dexter.  Me. ;  L.  Sex- 
ton Lehmann,  S.  B.  Sexton  Stove  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Balti- 
more; W.  E.  Dunn,  Jr.,  secretary  Southern  Metals 
Trades  Association,  Atlanta,  Ga.;  W.  H.  Nicholls,  pres- 
ident W.  H.  Nicholls  Co.,  Inc.,  Brooklyn;  James  Link- 
later,  superintendent  Michigan  Malleable  Iron  Co.,  De- 
troit; Robert  E.  Turnbull,  Chicago  representative  Ar- 
cade Mfg.  Co.,  Freeport,  111.;  August  Van  Lantschoot, 
metallurgist,  Iowa  Malleable  Iron  Co.,  Fairfield,  Iowa; 
Peter  J.  Krentz,  works  manager,  Buffalo  Foundry  & 
Machine  Co.,  Buffalo;  George  H.  Kramer;  Ralph  H. 
West,  West  Steel  Casting  Co.,  Cleveland. 


A  competitive  examination  for  an  assistant  Patent 
Office  examiner  is  to  be  held  Oct.  4,  5  and  6  by  the 
United  States  Civil  Service  Commission,  Washington. 


Sheet  Sales  Lowest  in  Eighteen  Months 

Pittsburgh,  Aug.  21. — Dependence  of  customers  of 
independent  sheet  makers  upon  deliveries  on  old  orders 
rather  than  upon  fresh  purchases  is  well  illustrated  in 
the  monthly  report  of  the  National  Association  of  Sheet 
and  Tin  Plate  Manufacturers  for  July.  This  report 
shows  total  sales  for  July  of  92,358  net  tons,  the 
smallest  tonnage  booked  in  relation  to  capacity  for  any 
month  since  January,  1922.  Sales  for  July  were  about 
80,000  tons  less  than  those  for  June  and  150,000  tons 
less  than  those  of  May.  Shipments  last  month  exceeded 
sales  by  about  100,000  tons  and  there  was  a  like  re- 
duction in  the  unfilled  orders.  Net  obligations  of 
those  makers  reporting  as  of  Aug.  1  were  given  as 
263,738  tons. 
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JAPAN  BUYS  RAILS 


Eleven     Thousand     Tons     Awarded     to     Leading 
Independent — Frog  and  Switch  Inquiries    - 

Tin  Plate  for  Japan 
New  York,  Aug.  21. — Foreign  inquiry  continues 
active,  particularly  from  Far  Eastern  markets,  but 
the  volume  of  actual  business  transacted,  except  from 
Government  sources,  is  still  small.  The  extended  de- 
liveries now  being  offered  by  United  Kingdom  mills 
on  light  gage  black  sheets  have  undoubtedly  turned 
many  inquiries  for  this  product  back  to  the  American 
market,  but  quotations  of  American  sellers  are  not 
much  better  than  the  British  offers,  with  the  leading 
interest  out  of  the  market  for  export  and  prices  several 
dollars  per  ton  higher. 

The  demand  for  wire  rods  continues  active,  but  much 
of  this  business  is  reported  going  to  foreign  sellers, 
particularly  to  Canada.  China  is  still  looking  for  wire 
shorts  and  has  inquired  for  some  small  lots  of  tin  plate. 
Welsh  tin  plate  makers  continue  to  book  orders  in  the 
Japanese  market.  The  latest  purchase  of  the  Nippon 
Oil  Co.  totaled  60,000  boxes  of  tin  plate,  awarded  to 
Iwai  &  Co.,  of  which  40,000  boxes  is  understood  to  have 
been  placed  with  an  American  independent  interest  and 
20.000  toxes  with  a  British  maker.     A  number  of  small 


inquiries,  ranging  from  500  to  1000  boxes  or  more,  are 
reported  current. 

Iwai  &  Co.  also  were  awarded  the  contract  on  the 
11,160  tons  of  GO  and  75-lb.  rails  and  splice  bars  pur- 
chased by  the  Imperial  Government  Railways,  bids  on 
which  opened  Aug.  15,  and  is  understood  to  have  placed 
the  business  with  the  leading  independent  interest  in 
this  country.  The  Imperial  Government  Railways  are 
receiving  bids  on  another  tender  for  rails,  calling  for 
about  1100  tons  of  special  lengths,  65  and  100-lb.  sec- 
tions, bids  on  which  opened  Aug.  20. 

Purchase  of  30  sets  of  manganese  steel  frogs  and 
switches  included  in  a  tender  issued  by  Osaka  munici- 
pality, is  reported  to  have  been  postponed  on  the  ground 
that  bids  submitted  were  too  high.  The  South  Man- 
churia Railway  Co.  will  open  bids  on  Sept.  8  on  130 
sets  of  manganese  steel  frogs  and  switches.  Additional 
business  in  this  equipment  is  in  prospect  from  the 
Chilian  State  Railways  with  New  York  office  at  141 
Broadway.  Specifications  on  about  40  manganese  steel 
crossings  will  be  issued  through  the  New  York  office  in 
about  a  week.  The  State  railroad  shops  are  equipped  to 
fabricate  the  switches  in  Chile. 

An  inquiry  upon  which  bids  have  been  submitted 
by  a  few  Japanese  export  houses  is  from  Dai  Nippon 
Sato  Boeki  Kaisha  (Nippon  Sugar  Refining  Co.),  Tokio, 
Japan,  and  calls  for  about  2000  tons  of  structural  steel 
for  a  new  sugar  refinery. 


FRENCH  MARKET  STEADY 

Prices  Luchauged,  with  Few  Concessions  Reported 
— Ruhr  Coke  Receipts  Improve  Slightly 

P.-VRIS,  Franxe,  Aug.  6.— The  market  in  France  con- 
tinues steady.  There  has  been  but  little  activity  in  in- 
quiry from  the  domestic  market,  although  a  slight  im- 
provement is  generally  reported.  Prices  have  not  been 
increased.  Pig  iron  continues  firm,  with  no  prospect  of 
concession.  Export  business  has  been  satisfactory  as 
a  result  of  the  depreciation  of  the  franc,  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  manufacturers  are  paying  a  higher  price 
for  imported  raw  materials. 

Coke. — As  was  foreseen,  only  70,000  tons  of  Ruhr 
coke  was  received  in  July,  against  161,000  tons  in  June. 
Since  the  last  days  of  July  and  the  beginning  of 
August,  however,  arrivals  have  been  better  and  from 
Aug.  1  to  6  about  25,000  tons  of  coke  have  been  re- 
ceived. If  this  increase  continues  it  is  hoped  to  avoid 
any  further  purchasing  of  British  and  American  cokes. 

The  occupation  authorities  have  decided  to  resume 
operation  of  certain  ovens  abandoned  by  the  Germans, 
as  suflicicnt  supplies  of  coking  smalls  and  labor  are 
assured.  If  supplies  from  the  Ruhr  continue  at  the 
same  rate  as  last  week  it  is  hoped  that  an  increase  in 
price  for  September  will  be  avoided. 

Iron  Ores. — Normal  movement  of  iron  ores  has  not 
been  resumed  and  there  are  still  considerable  stocks 
to  be  utilized.  Prices  are  as  follows:  Thionville,  12.50 
fr.;  Briey,  15  to  16  fr.;  Longwy,  silicons,  11.50  to  12  fr.; 
Noi-mandy  iron  ore,  35  fr.;  and  hematite  of  the  Pyre- 
nees, 30  to  32  fr. 

Pig  Iron. — In  an  effort  to  accumulate  stock  to  tide 
over  a  shortage,  buyers  are  placing  deferred  shipment 
orders.  Inquiry  for  immediate  consumption  is  small. 
Prices  are  firm,  No.  3  P.L.  chill  cast  foundry  iron,  2% 
to  3  per  cent  silicon,  is  quoted  at  390  to  395  fr.,  accord- 
ing to  tonnage,  and  10  fr.  lower  for  the  P.  R.  Pig  iron,  3 
to  3%  per  cent  silicon,  is  quoted  at  400  fr.  The  Associa- 
tion Cooperative  des  Fondeurs  has  established  its  price 
for  July  at  380.70  fr.  per  ton,  against  373.55  fr.  in  June. 
For  export  Lorraine  works  have  quoted  casting  pig  iron 
at  395  to  400  fr.  per  ton  and  basic  Bessemer  iron  at  385 
to  390  fr.,  f.o.b.  Antwerp. 

On  July  1,  106  blast  furnaces  were  actively  in  blast 
in  France,  including  71  in  the  East  and  Lorraine  areas, 
compared  with: 

January    116 

February    90 

April    77 

May    8S 

June     99 


Of  the  remaining  furnaces  48  are  being  repaired 
and  64  are  in  condition  to  be  blown  in.  The  total  output 
of  pig  iron  in  June  amounted  to  447,000  metric  tons, 
of  which  152,000  tons  was  from  Lorraine.  The  June 
output  showed  an  improvement  of  54,000  tons  over 
May,  but  a  deficiency  of  about  66,000  tons  from  Decem- 
ber, 1922. 

Semi-Finished  Steel. — Mills  are  well  booked  for  two 
months  in  advance.  Lorraine  prices  are  about  equal 
to  those  of  the  Nord  and  Pas-de-Calais,  especially  in 
basic  steel.  Export  has  been  good  lately.  Prices  have 
been  increased  again  and  basic  material  is  quoted  as 
follows  per  100  kg.: 

Fr.  Fr. 

Domestic  f.o.b.  Antwerp 

Ingots     48  to  49  

Blooms     49  to  53  50  to  52 

Billets     53  to  57  53  to  55 

Largets     58  to  60  56  to  67 

In-  June  a  total  of  427,000  metric  tons  of  steel  was 
produced,  including  139,000  tons  from  Lorraine.  This 
included  417,000  metric  tons  of  ingots  and  10,500  metric 
tons  of  castings.  The  June  output  was  39,000  tons 
higher  than  that  of  May  and  13,000  tons  lower  than 
that  of  December,  1923. 

Rails. — As  some  rolling  mills  are  operating  again, 
an  increase  in  production  is  noticed,  and  a  decline  in 
price  is  expected.  A  mill  in  the  Northeast  recently 
quoted  513  fr.  per  ton  on  a  tonnage  of  standard  rails. 

Rolled  Steel  Products. — There  is  a  good  current  of 
orders  and  prices  are  steady,  although  slight  conces- 
sions are  still  being  made,  as  in  a  recent  order  for  100 
tons  placed  at  55  fr.  per  100  kg.  Bars  are  quoted  at 
63  to  04  fr.  in  the  North,  round  iron  at  61  fr.  in  the 
East,  and  plates  at  62  to  63  fr.  In  Lorraine,  the  base 
price  ranges  from  57  to  62  fr.  per  100  kg.  For  export 
Lorraine  steel  products  are  quoted  at  about  610  fr.  per 
metric  ton  (French  currency).  Hoops  are  being  quoted 
at  80  to  82  fr.,  at  mills,  in  the  East  and  wire  rods  at 
74  to  76  fr.  per  100  kg. 

Sheets. — Business  is  quiet  and  prices  remain  on  the 
same  level.  Heavy  plates  are  quoted  for  domestic  con- 
sumption at  64  to  66  fr;  per  100  kg.;  heavy  sheets  at  65 
to  70  fr.;  medium  sheets  at  75  to  80  fr.,  and  light  sheets 
at  93  to  97  fr.  per  kg. 

Iron  and  Steel  Tubing. — Since  the  war  France  has 
become  a  larger  producer  of  iron  and  steel  tubing,  and 
controls  60  per  cent  of  the  Mannesmann  Works  Co.  in 
the  Sarre.  An  active  campaign  has  been  instituted 
urging  th^  substitution  of  irsji  and  steel  pipe  for  cast 
iron  and  non-ferrous  metal  tubing.  For  export,  there 
has  been  active  business  lately,  especially  with  South 
.-American   countries. 


Machinery  Markets  and  News  of  the  Works 


PERE   MARQUETTE   BUYS 

Michigan    Road    Places    Large    Orders    for 
Machine-Tool  Equipment 

Buying  by  Industrial  Companies  Remains  Exceed- 
ingly Light  in  All  Sections 

The  Pere  Marquette  Railroad  has  closed  for  a  con- 
siderable number  of  machine  tools  for  its  shops  in 
Michigan.  The  orders  were  placed  last  week  at  Detroit. 
One  Eastern  machine-tool  company  received  an  order 
for  18  large  machines  and  a  number  of  small  tools.  It 
is  believed  the  road's  purchases  will  total  $200,000 
or  more. 

The  Elgin,  Joliet  and  Eastern  Railroad  has  com- 
pleted its  buying  at  Chicago,  its  whole  list  costing  in 
the  neighborhood  of  $100,000.    The  Central  Railroad  of 


New  Jersey  has  authorized  the  purchase  of  a  dozen  or 
more  tools  recently  inquired  for  and  orders  are  ex- 
pected shortly.  The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  is  preparing  a 
list  of  tools,  which  will  probably  be  sent  out  for  bids 
soon.  Several  tools  are  being  inquired  for  by  the 
American  Locomotive  Co.  ,, 

These  are  the  high  spots  of  railroad  purchasing, 
which  continues  as  the  most  important  feature  of 
machine-tool  activity.  Industrial  companies  are  buy- 
ing very  little,  and  present  indications  are  that  August 
will  be  the  poorest  month  of  the  year  so  far  for  many 
machine-tool  dealers  and  builders. 

The  number  of  inquiries  now  being  quoted  on  is  not 
large,  but  a  good  deal  of  the  business  in  prospect 
promises  to  develop  into  orders  in  September,  and  from 
this  the  trade  takes  some  encouragement  that  a  slightly 
better  demand  may  be  expected  in  the  fall. 


New  York 


R' 


New  York,  Aug.   21. 
I  AILROAD  business  continues  as  the   only  out- 
inding  feature  of  Kastern  machine  too!  mar- 
kets.   An  Eastern  machine  tool  builder  has  received 
an  order  from  the  Pere  Marquette  Railroad  for  the 
following   machines;     Three    5-ft.    radial    drills,    one 
rod  borer,   one   42-in.   vertical  milling   machine,   one 
36-in.   slab   milling  machine,    one   53-in.    boring  and 
turning   mill,    one    44-in.    boring    and    turning    nnll. 
one  36-in.  planer,  one  100-in.  tire  boring  and   turn- 
ing mill,  one  locomotive  axle  journal  turning  lathe, 
one    1500-lb.    steam    hami.ner,    one    of    2500    lb.    and 
another  of  6000  lb.  capacity,  three  a.xle  lathes,  one 
plate  flanging  clamp.    There  were  also  a  number  of 
smaller  machines,  such  as  lathes,  milling  machines 
and  shapers.    The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad,  it  is 
reported  in  the  trade,  will  soon  issue  a  fairly  large 
inquiry  for  tools  and  the  Central  Railroad  of  New 
Jersey  is  expected  to  send  out  orders  within  a  week 
or  so  for  the  machines  it  recently  inquired  for,  for- 
mal approval  of  the  purchase  having  been  made  by 
the  officials  of  the  road.     The  demand  for  tools  by 
industrial    companies    continues    light    in    volume. 
The  New  York   Central  Railroad   Co.,   C.   S.  White,   Room 
344,    466    Lexington    Avenue,    purchasing   agent,    will    receive 
bids   until    Aug.    30    for    one    20,000-kw.    turbo-generator    and 
surface  condenser  for   installation  at   the  Port  Morris  power 
station,  as  specified  in  serial  contract  No.   24—1923. 

The  American  Ammunition  Co.,  Hosier  Building,  Guadala- 
jara, Jalisco.  Mexico,  has  inquiries  out  for  machinery  for  mak- 
ing brass  shells  for  various  kinds  of  ammunition  :  also,  the 
company  is  in  the  market  for  cartridge-loading  machinery. 
The  Wheeler  Salvage  Co.,  224  Bush  Street,  Brooklyn,  has 
inquiries  out  for  pumping  equipment  for  fuel  oil  service ; 
also,  for  steel  tanks  to  operate  at  100-lb.  pressure. 

Ovens,  power  equipment,  conveying  apparatus  and  other 
mechanical  equipment  will  be  installed  in  the  new  baking 
plant  to  be  erected  at  506-10  East  Seventy-sixth  Street,  New 
York,  by  the  Fink  Bread  Co.,  438  East  Seventy-second  Street, 
estimated  to  cost  $85,000.  L.  S.  Beardsley,  116  West  Thirty- 
ninth  Street,  is  architect. 

Fire  destroyed  a  portion  of  the  plant  of  the  Panther 
Motor  Co.,  Inc..  481  Vernon  Avenue,  Long  Island  City,  with 
loss  estimated  at  $300,000,  Including  equipment.  It  is  planned 
to  rebuild. 

The  Seneca  Copper  Corporation,  120  Broadway,  New  York, 
operating  properties  in  Keweenaw  County,  Mich.,  has  ar- 
ranged for  a  bond  issue  of  $1,000,000,  a  portion  of  the  pro- 
ceeds to  be  used  for  extensions  a.nd  improvements.  A  mer- 
ger has  been  perfected  with  the  Gratiot  Mining  Co.,  with 
plant  in  the  same  district,  under  the  Seneca  name.  Thomas 
F.   Cole  is  president. 

Bids  will   soon    be    asked    by    the    Department    of    Works, 


Borough  of  Richmond,  Borough  Hall,  West  New  Brighton, 
tor  the  construction  of  an  automobile  service  and  machine 
repair  shop  on  the  Clove  Road,  near  Castleton  Avenue,  for 
municipal   motor   trucks  and   cars. 

The  International  General  Electric  Co.,  120  Broadway, 
New  York,  has  taken  a  contract  from  the  Paulista  Railway, 
Brazil,  for  the  electrification  of  38  miles  of  line  at  a  cost  of 
$1,000,000,  including  equipment,  completing  the  system  from 
Tatu  to  Jundiahy,  about  63  miles. 

The  Board  of  Water  Supply,  Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y.,  has 
acquired  property  at  Oak  and  North  West  Streets,  West 
Mount  Vernon,  heretofore  used  as  a  factory  site,  and  plans 
for  the  installation  of  a  new  electrically  operated  pumping 
plant  for  booster  service  for  the  municipal  waterworks. 

Electric  power  equipment,  conveying  machinery  and  other 
mechanical  equipment  will  be  installed  in  the  four-story  dis- 
tributing plant  to  be  erected  on  Third  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  by 
the  Borden's  Farm  Products  Co..  110  Hudson  Street,  New 
York,   estimated  to  cost  $350,000,  with  machinery. 

Fire,  Aug.  12,  destroyed  two  mechanical  repair  shops  at 
the  West  Albany,  N.  Y.,  yards  of  the  New  York  Central 
Railroad  Co.,  Grand  Central  Terminal,  New  York,  with  loss 
estimated  at  $70,000,  including  equipment.  It  is  proposed  to 
rebuild.     ' 

The  Saranac  River  Power  Corporation,  Plattsburg.  N.  Y., 
recently  formed  with  an  active  capital  of  $200,000,  plans  for 
the  construction  of  a  power  plant  and  steel  tower  transmis- 
sion system  for  neighboring  service.  The  company  is  headed 
by  C.  H.  Allen  and  A.  J.  Eckert.  Dunmore  Ferrus  &  Dewey, 
Utica,  N.  Y.,  are  representatives. 

The  Cities  Service  Co.,  60  Wall  Street,  New  York,  has 
acquired  the  plants  and  properties  of  the  Citizens'  Light  & 
Power  Co.  and  the  Lenawee  Gas  &  Electric  Co.,  both  oper- 
ating in  the  vicinity  of  Adrian,  Mich.,  for  a  consideration 
stated  at  $1,000,000.  Plans  are  being  arranged  to  merge  the 
properties,  including  extensions  and  improvements  for 
greater  capacity. 

The  Empresas  Electricas  Asociadas  of  Lima,  Peru,  has 
disposed  of  bonds  in  an  amount  of  about  $7,000,000,  a  large 
portion  of  the  proceeds  to  be  used  for  extensions  and  im- 
provements in  the  local  light  and  power  plants  and  system, 
including  the  installation  of  additional  generating  machinery 
and   auxiliary  equipment. 

The  Thew  Shovel  Co.,  30  Church  Street,  New  York,  with 
headquarters  at  Lorain,  Ohio,  manufacturer  of  gasoline  and 
electric  power  excavating  shovels,  is  arranging  an  expansion 
program  at  its  plant,  to  include  the  acquisition  of  additional 
property  for  the  erection  of  new  buildings. 

The  Nassau  Smelting  &  Refining  Works,  Ltd.,  603  West 
Twenty-ninth  Street.  New  York,  has  awarded  contract  for 
the  erection  of  a  new  plant  at  Tottenville.  S.  I.,  to  cost  in 
excess  of  $50,000. 

The  State  Government,  Bolivia,  South  America,  is  plan- 
ning for  the  construction  of  locomotive  and  car  repair  shops 
in  connection  with  the  building  of  a  new  standard  gage  rail- 
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The   Crane   Market 


PRICE  seems  to  be  tile  question  of  paramount  importance  in 
sales  of  both  overhead  and  locomotive  cranes.  Competition 
is  extremely  keen  and  purchasing  has  slackened  somewhat. 
A  fair  volume  of  business  is  still  pending.  The  order  of  the 
Brooklyn  Edison  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  for  a  25-ton  overhead 
traveling-  crane  was  probably  placed  this  week  and  the  two 
15-ton  special  overhead  cranes  for  the  Railway  Steel  Spring 
Co.,  30  Church  Street,  New  York,  is  also  reported  closed. 

Among  current  inquiries  is  one  from  Okura  &  Co..  50 
Church  Street,  New  York,  for  a  105-ton,  49-ft.  span,  4-motor 
overhead  traveling  crane  with  20-ton  auxiliary  for  export 
to  Japan.  The  New  Jersey  Zinc  Co.,  Chrome,  N.  J.,  is  re- 
ceiving bids  on  an  SOOO-lb.  monorail  hoist.  The  Fitzgibbons 
Boiler  Co.,  47  West  Forty-second  Street,  which  originally 
inquired  for  a  20-ton.  23-ft.  S-in.  span  electric  traveling 
crane,  either  new  or  used,  and  later  reduced  the  specifications 
to  a  15-ton  crane,  has  revised  its  inquiry  to  a  standard 
lO-ton,  23-ft.  8-in.  span  electric  traveling  crane.  The  Gen- 
eral Electric  Co.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  is  considering  revised 
prices  on  two  lO-ton  overhead  cranes  inquired  for  several 
weeks  ago  and  postponed  at  the  time  to  await  the  necessary 
appropriation. 

One  of  the  large  locomotive  crane  inquiries  still  pending 
is  that  of  the  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co.,  New 
York,  for  three  locomotive  cranes  of  15  to  20  tons  capacity. 
In  the  bids  on  a  15-ton,  5  5 -ft.  span,  4 -motor,  overhead  travel- 
ing crane,  opened  Aug.  15  by  the  United  Sta/tes  Bureau  of 
Yards  and  Docks,  for  Puget  Sound  Navy  Yard,  the  Pawling 
cS;  Harnischfeger  Co.  is  reported  as  low  bidder.  The  31  small 
single  I-beam  hand-power  cranes  recently  inquired  for  by  a 
Japanese  buyer  are  reported  to  have  been  placed  with  Her- 
bert Morris  in  England.     Among  recent  purchases  are : 

Isbell-Porter  Co..  46  Bridge  Street,  Newark,  N.  J.,  a 
20-ton  locomotive  crane  for  the  Iroquois  Gas  Co.,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  from  the  Brown  Hoisting  Machinery  Co. 


E.  R.  Clark  Management  Corporation,  Columbus,  Ohio,  a 
SO^on,  50-ft.  span,  3-motor  overhead  crane  for  the  Tennessee 
Utilities  Corporation,  from  the  Cleveland  Crane  &  Engineer- 
ing Co. 

Pennsylvania  Railroad,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  eastern  region, 
eleven  1000-lb.  and  one  2000-lb.  electric  pillar  cranes  and 
twenty  1000-lb.  and  one  2000-Ib.  electric  jib  cranes,  from  the 
Whiting  Corporation. 

American-La  France  Fire  Engine  Co.,  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  a 
10-ton,  17-ft.  3% -in.  span  electric  traveling  crane,  from  the 
Bedford  Foundry  &  Machine  Co.,  tlirough  Philip  T.  King.  30 
Church  Street,  New  York. 


American  Brake  Shoe  &  Foundry  Co.,  West  Mahwah. 
N.   J.,  a  20-ton  locomotive  crane,   from  an  unnamed  builder. 

Warren  Webster  &  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J.,  a  20-ton  and  a 
Hi -ton  hand  power  cranes  and  a  3-ton  electric  traveling 
crane,  from  Maris  Brothers. 

Electric  Power  &  Equipment  Co..  Philadelphia,  a  1-ton, 
double  I-beam  crane  with  electric  hoist,  from  Maris  Brothers. 

John  Robertson  &  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  a  25-ton  electric 
hoist  to  operate  on  a  double  I-beam  crane. 

Indiana  Electric  Co..  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  a  30-ton,  30-£t. 
span  overhead  traveling  crane  and  a  20-ton  stationary  hoist 
for  power  station  service,  from  the  Northern  Engineering 
Works. 

Studebaker  Corporation.  Detroit,  Mich.,  a  4-ton  electric 
transfer  crane,  from  the  Northern  Engineering  Works. 

Steel  Car  Forge  Co.,  Ellwood  City,  Pa.,  a  10-ton,  80-ft. 
span  crane,  from  the  Shaw  Electric  Crane  Co. 

Illinois  Electric  Power  Co.,  a  75-ton,  4-motor,  overhead 
traveling  Crane  for  Peoria.  111.,  from  the  Whiting  Corporation. 


load  from  Cartagena  to  a  connection  with  an  existing  line  at 
.Antioquia,  about  300  miles.  American  equipment  will  be 
used,  as  well  as  American  contractors  for  the  construction  of 
the  road.  Alfred  L.  Cameron,  49  Garden  Place,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y..  attorney,  is  acting  as  local  representative  for  the 
project. 

The  Board  of  Education,  Asbury  Park,  N.  J.,  is  planning 
for  the  establishment  of  a  vocational  training  school,  in  co- 
operation with  the  State  Board  of  Institutions  and  Agencies, 
Bureau  of  Vocational  Training,  Trenton.  It  is  proposed  to 
use  existing  school  property  and  have  the  department  ready 
for  service  in  October.  The  State  Board  also  has  tentative 
plans  for  the  installation  of  vocational  departments  in  pres- 
ent schools  at  Long  Branch  and  Red  Bank. 

The  Public  Service  Electric  Corporation,  Public  Service 
Terminal,  Newark,  is  awarding  contracts  for  primary  equip- 
ment for  its  new  generating  plant  on  the  Hackensack  River, 
Kearny,  N.  J.,  to  cost  in  excess  of  110,000,000,  and  will 
place  orders  for  miscellaneous  electrical  and  mechanical 
equipment  in  the  near  future.  Fifteen  watertube  boilers,  each 
with  capacity  of  2300  hp.,  will  be  furnished  by  the  Babcock 
&  Wilcox  Co.,  Bayonne,  X.  J. ;  nine  fifteen-retort'  stokers 
have  been  ordered  from  the  Sanford-Riley  Stoker  Co.. 
Worcester.  Mass..  and  six  sixteen-retort  stokers  from  the 
American  Engineering  Co.,  Philadelphia ;  two  surface  con- 
densers, totaling  50,000  sq.  ft.  surface,  will  be  supplied  by 
the  Ailis-Chalmers  Co..  Milwaukee,  which  will  also  furnish 
eighteen  15,000-kva.,  132-volt  power  transformers.  The  power 
station  will  be  built  by  the  Public  Service  Production  Co., 
an  affiliated  organization.  X.  A.  Carle  is  chief  engineer,  in 
charge  of  purchases. 

Officials  of  the  Lehigh  Coal  &  Navigation  Co..  437  Chest- 
nut Street.  Philadelphia,  have  organized  a  subsidiary  to  con- 
struct and  operate  a  new  plant  at  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J.,  for 
the  manufacture  of  anthracite  coke  for  domestic  service.  A 
tract  of  15  acres  of  land  has  been  p.urchased,  adjoining  the 
works  of  the  National  Fireproofing  Co.,  on  the  Raritan 
River,  and  work  will  commence  on  the  initial  plant  unit,  to 
cost  in  e.xcesa  of  $50,000,  with  machinery.  It  is  expected  to 
be  ready  for  operation  in  November.  A  power  house  will  be 
built. 

The  New  York  Terminal  Co.,  New  York,  recently  organ- 
ized under  Delaware  laws,  Henry  J.  Hemmens,  64  Wall 
Street,  representative,  has  tendered  a  proposition  to  the 
Board  of  City  Commissioners.  Bayonne,  N.  J.,  for  the  con- 
struction of  an  industrial  and  marine  terminal  on  local 
waterfront  property,  extending  from  the  plant  of  the  Amer- 


ican Radiator  Co.,  Forty-ninth  Street,  to  that  of  the  Standard 
Oil  Co.,  about  one  mile.  The  application  states  the  ultimate 
cost  as  $150,000,000,  including  industrial  buildings  and  ware- 
houses, power  plant,  docks,  loading  machinery,  traveling 
cranes  and  other  mechanical  equipment.  It  is  purposed  to 
complete  the  project  in  five  years.  A  special  meeting  of  the 
commissioners  will  be  held  on  Sept.  11  to  consider  the  pro- 
posal. 

The  Associated  Utilities  Co..  care  of  William  Braun  &  Co., 
30  Church  Street.  New  York,  engineers,  will  take  bids  for 
the  erection  of  its  proposed  new  ice  manufacturing  and  cold 
storage  plant  at  Newark,  comprising  an  eight-story  struc- 
ture, 105  X  165  ft.,  to  cost  $1,000,000,  with  machinery.  John 
Decker.  19  Ridgewood  Avenue,  West  Orange,  N.  J.,  is  archi- 
tect. 

The  Vreeland  Motor  Co.,  Inc.,  Chestnut  Street,  Hillside, 
Newark,  manufacturer  of  motor  trucks  and  buses,  is  arrang- 
ing an  expansion  program  for  extensive  increased  produc- 
tion.    E.  E.  Vreeland  is  president. 

The  Herdman  Motor  Co.,  313  Central  Avenue,  Newark, 
will  install  a  machine  repair  and  service  works  on  the  second 
lloor  of  the  two-story  building  at  Central  Avenue  and  Hud- 
son Street,  recently  leased  for  expansion. 

The  New  York  Edison  Co.,  Irving  Place  and  Fifteenth 
Street,  New  York,  has  plans  for  a  three-story  power  house, 
41x200  ft.,  at  27  West  Forty-seventh  Street,  estimated  to 
cost  $190,000.     William  Whitehill,  709  Sixth  Avenue,  is  archi- 


New  England 

Boston,  Aug.  21. 

THE  improvement  in  machine  tool  sales  in  this 
territory,  noted  last  week,  proved  to  be  a  flash 
in  the  pan,  the  market  having  settled  back  into  an 
inactive  condition.  Most  machine  tool  dealers  look 
for  no  notable  improvement  this  month,  but  do. 
anticipate  increased  business  in  September.  This 
belief  is  based  on  intimations  made  by  prospects 
that  business  under  negotiation  may  be  closed  next 
month.  Of  the  business  put  through  last  week,  the 
purchase  of  a  36-in.  Gray  planer  and  a  400-ton 
Ryerson  wheel  press  by  the  Central  Vermont  Rail- 
road is  the  most  Important  The  Rutland  Railroad 
in  all  probability  will  purchase  some  shop  equip- 
ment next  month,  but  its  appropriation,  it  is  un- 
derstood, has  been  somewhat  reduced.     Other  New. 
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Knclitnd  railroad  prospects  have  become  Inactive. 
A  14* In.  vertical  surface  grinder  to  a  Maaaachusetts 
maker  of  textile  machinery,  a  small  iiunch  and 
Hhear  to  a  steel  mill,  a  high  speed  upright  drill  to  a 
South  Boston  concern,  a  used  No.  2  power  preax 
anil  a  used  Milwaukee  milling  machine  to  a  Read- 
ing. Mass.,  shop  are  illustrative  of  the  minor  Im- 
portance of  current  business.  Gray  &  Davis,  Inc., 
Cambridge,  Ma.ss.,  automobile  accessories.  Is  about 
to  close  on  three  or  four  milling  machines,  and  is 
negotiating  on  lathe  equipment.  The  small  tool 
business  holds  up  remarkably  well. 

The  J.  N.  Lapointe  Co.,  New  London,  Conn.,  broaching 
niachlnes  and  broaches.  Is  operating  overtime,  IncludlnR 
'Sundays,  and  several  other  New  England  machine  tool  build- 
ers have  suHlcient  business  on  their  books  to  keep  plants 
operating  at  capacity  for  several  weeks.  New  business,  how- 
ever, is  light. 

The  Underwood  Machinery  Co.,  110  Mt.  Vernon  Street. 
Boston,  has  been  awarded  contract  for  a  coal  handling  sys- 
tem to  be  erected  by  the  Boston  Elevated  Railway  at 
E)verett,  Mass. 

No  date  has  been  set  for  bids  to  close  on  a  proposed 
one-story.  52  x  100-ft.  manufacturing  plant  and  warehouse 
to  be  erected  by  the  Acme  Mfg.  Co.,  South  Main  Street, 
Bangor.  Me.,  pipe  clamps,  etc. 

Battery,  operating  and  machine  rooms  constitute  the 
four-story,  57  x  C4-ft.  addition  to  sub-station  No.  12,  Chat- 
ham Street,  Boston,  being  erected  for  the  Edison  Electric 
Illuminating  Co.,  39  Boylston  Street,  Boston. 

The  City  of  Boston  has  under  consideration  two  plans  for 
enlarging  the  Mechanic  Arts  High  School,  Belvidere  Street. 
One  plan  involves  taking  occupied  land  by  eminent  domain 
and  the  other  building  on  Dalton  Street  vacant  land.  In 
either  case  various  workshops  will  be  provided  and  addi- 
tional metal  working  equipment  will  be  needed.  The  pur- 
chase of  the  latter  will  not  be  made  for  several  months. 

The  State  of  Connecticut  will  shortly  start  the  erection 
of  a  two-story,  50  x  90-ft.  manufacturing  plant  at  the  Con- 
necticut State  Prison,  Wethersfleld,  which  will  contain  a 
machine  shop. 

The  Thin  Sheet  Metals  Co.,  Railroad  Hill  Street,  Water- 
bury,  Conn.,  has  awarded  to  Tracy  Brothers'  Co.,  that  city, 
a  contract  for  the  erection  of  a  25  x  62-ft.  mill  addition. 

The  Supply  Officer,  United  States  Navy.  Newport,  R.  I., 
will  take  bids  at  once  for  one  electric  hardening  furnace, 
ordnance  requisition  9-1924. 

Contract  has  been  let  by  the  French  Worsted  Co..  Woon- 
socket,  R.  I.,  to  O.  D.  Purington  &  Co.,  Providence,  R.  I.,  for 
the  erection  of  a  new  two-story  machine  shop  at  its  mill,  to 
be  equipped  for  textile  machinery  repairs  and  parts  manu- 
facture.    Walter  F.  Fontaine,  Woonsocket,  is  architect. 

The  Connecticut  Foundry  Co..  Rocky  Hill,  Conn.,  has 
awarded  a  contract  to  Charles  P.  Waterman,  Inc..  for  the 
erection  of  a  new  addition,  20  x  30  ft.,  to  be  equipped  for 
cupola  service. 

The  New  England  Power  Co.,  50  Congress  Street.  Boston, 
is  arranging  an  appropriation  of  about  $10,000,000  for  ex- 
tensions and  improvements,  to  include  the  construction  of  a 
large  electric  generating  plant  at  Davis  Bridge,  near  Whiting- 
ham,  Vt. 

Manual  training  equipment  will  be  installed  in  the  new 
three-story  high  school  addition  to  be  erected  at  Lewiston, 
Me.,  estimated  to  cost  $100,000.  for  which  bids  have  been 
called  on  a  general  contract.  H.  S.  Coombs,  11  Lisbon 
Street,   is  architect. 

The  State  Prison  Department,  Hartford,  Conn.,  has  plans 
in  preparation  for  the  construction  of  a  two-story  building 
.'iO  X  90  ft.;  at  the  state  prison.  Wethersfleld.  It  will  be 
equipped  as  a  machine  shop  and  for  other  mechanical  service. 
Buck  &  Sheldon.  Inc.,  60  Prospect  Street,  Hartford,  is  arcm- 
tect  and  engineer. 

The  Danbury  &  Bethel  Gas  ,&  Eltctric  Liiilit  (  n.,  D:iiih-jry, 

Conn.,  will  issue  bonds  for  JCiiii.c-in    : i I   ilp'  innr...  ,1- 

to  be  used   for   extensions    in    I'.ni.     -■ iimr    i.lmi:-    :iii.l 

system.     The   property    is   oi"jrai-<i    >■•     II'  i.:.     1-     I'mIi'ii;.    .v 
Co..  60  Wall  Street.  New  York.   H.-i.ii    1^.  L.._.lieii.v.   inLSidvni. 

The  Magee  Furnace  Co.,  Taunton,  Mass.,  manufacturer 
of  furnaces  and  stoves,  plans  for  the  installation  of  a  press 
for  sheet  metal  work,  about  one-ton  capacity. 

.  The  Shawmut  Engineering  Co.,  24  Milk  Street.  Boston, 
will  commence  the  erection  of  a  new  one-story  mechanical 
shop  at  the  rear  of  185  Freeport  Street,  estimated  to  cost 
?22,000. 

A  one-story  power  house  will  be  erected  by  the  board  of 
directors,  Woonsocket  Hospital,  E.  Harris  Rathbun,  presi- 
dent, 115  Cass  Avenue,  Woonsocket,  R.  I.,  in  connection  with 
a  new  three-.otory  and  basement  hospital  addition.  K.  Taylor 
*  Co.,  142  Berkeley  Street,  Boston,  are  architects. 


The  F.  W.  Mann  Co.,  Inc.,  Milford,  Mass.,  manufacturer 
of  automobile  Jacks,  etc.,  recently  acquired  by  new  interests, 
has  been  reorganized,  and  has  plans  under  consideration  for 
expansion.  James  R.  Kimball  has  been  elected  president ; 
L.  M.  Vesey,  vice-president :  Philip  S.  Kimball,  treasurer,  and 
Walter  B.  Mcli"arland,  secretary. 

The  Bridgeport  Hardware  Mfg.  Corporation,  Iranistan 
Avenue.  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  has  died  plans  for  the  erection 
of  a  one  story  addition. 

G.  N.  Lawson,  242  Freeport  Street,  Dorchester,  Mass.. 
operating  a  boat-building  plant,  is  planning  tor  the  Installa- 
tion of  a  surface  planer,  18  or  20  in. 

Manual  training  eciuipment  will  be  Installed  in  the  new 
two-story  East  Side  high  school  to  be  erected  at  Boston  and 
Central  Avenues,  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  estimated  to  cost  $flO0,- 
000,  for  which  bids  will  be  asked  on  a  general  contract  early 
in  September.  E.  B.  Caldwell,  Jr.,  886  Main  Street,  is  archi-. 
tect. 

The  Parker  Wdre  Goods  Co.,  Washington  and  Lamartino 
Streets.  Worcester,  Mass.,  purposes  to  develop  a  metal-stamp- 
ing business,  in  connection  with  its  regular  standard  and 
special  wire  goods  production,  and  has  enlarged  the  stamp- 
ing department  for  immediate  requirements.  The  new  plant, 
recently  completed,  is  now  in  operation  and  will  be  advanced 
to  maximum  output. 

The  Moore  Drop  Forging  Co.,  Fisk  Avenue,  Springfield, 
Mass.,  has  awarded  a  contract  to  the  Adams  &  Ruxton  Con- 
struction Co.,  Springfield,  for  extensions  and  improvements 
in  its  local  plant. 


Philadelphia 

Philadelphia,  Aug.   21. 

CONTRACT  has  been  let  by  the  I'arsons  Specialty  & 
Machine  Works,  Hancock  Street,  Philadelphia,  to  the 
George  Kessler  Contracting  Co.,  1733  North  Marvine  Street, 
for  the  erection  of  a  new  one-story  plant  on  Courtland 
Street,  near  Fifth  Street,  estimated  to  cost  $23,000. 

C.  M.  Roswell.  1162  Marlin  Road,  Philadelphia,  machinery 
dealer,  has  inquiries  out  for  one  steam  turbine-generator, 
300  to  500  kw.,  150  to  175  lb.  steam  pressure,,  with  con- 
denser and  accessories  ;  also  for  two  or  three  transformers. 
25,000-volt  high  to  380-volt  low  tension,  to  operate  500  kw. 
rotary  converter. 

A  one-story  power  house  will  be  constructed  at  the  new 
plant  of  the  Colonial  Knitting  Mills,  Inc.,  Clearfield  and  B 
Streets,  Philadelphia,  to  cost  about  $200,000,  for  which  a 
general  contract  has  been  let  to  the  Austin  Co.,  Jefferson 
Building. 

The  Adams  &  Westlake  Co.,  Philadelphia,  manutactiuer 
of  hardware  products,  has  taken  title  to  the  four-story  fac- 
tory property  at  2214-26  West  Ontario  Street,  heretofore  held 
by  the  Adlake  Co.,  for  a  consideration  of  $154,500. 

The  Steel  Heddle  Mfg.  Co.,  Twenty-first  Street  and  Alle- 
gheny Avenue,  Philadelphia,  manufacturer  of  steel  heddles 
for  textile  looms,  etc.,  has  tentative  plans  for  enlargements 
at  its  local  plant,  to  include  the  installation  of  additional 
equipment.  Work  will  commence  on  the  proposed  new 
branch  plant  at  Greenville.  S.  C,  for  which  plans  recently 
were  drawn,  estimated  to  cost  $100,000  with  machinery. 

John  M.  Greene,  Drexel  Building.  Philadelphia,  has  in- 
quiries out  for  one  48  in.  x  14  ft.  horizontal  return  tubular 
boiler,  with  auxiliary  equipment,  to  operate  at  SO  lb.  pressure. 

Bids  will  be  received  by  the  Bureau  of  Supplies  and 
Accounts,  Navy  Department,  Washington.  D.  C,  until  Sept. 
4  for  2000  high  compression  pistons  and  miscellaneous  spare 
parts  for  Liberty  engines,  for  use  at  the  naval  aircraft  plant, 
Philadelphia,  schedule  1224. 

The  Budd  Mfg.  Co.,  Twenty-eighth  Street  and  Hunting 
Park  Avenue,  Philadelphia,  manufacturer  of  steel  automobile 
bodies,  is  said  to  be  planning  for  the  installation  of  a  num- 
ber of  traveling  cranes  in  its  new  six-story  addition,  100  x 
:i2:.  ff  ,  for  which  bids  on  a  general  contract  have  been  asked. 
Til.     l:,illiii«fr  Co.,  Twelfth  and  Chestnut  Streets,  is  architect. 

Th.     riihlic    Ivedger    Co.,    Independence    Square,    Philadel- 

,1.    Ii:.s   awarded  a  contract  to  Doyle  &  Co.,   1519    Sansom 

Street,  tor  the  erection  of  a  one-story  .service  and  machine 
repair  building  for  company  motor  trucks  and  cars  at 
1214-16  North  Twenty-sixth  Street,  to  cost  about  $23,000. 

Elevating  and  conveying  machinery,  power  equipment  and 
other  mechanical  equipment  will  be  installed  in  the  eight- 
story  warehouse  and  distributing  plant  to  be  erected  by  the 
Terminal  Warehouse  &  Transfer  Co.,  Green  Street  and  Dela- 
ware Avenue,  Philadelphia,  at  Front  and  Brown  Streets,  to 
cost  $300,000,  for  which  a  general  contract  has  been  let  to 
the  Turner  Construction  Co.,   1713  Sansom  Street. 

The  Philadelphia  Commercial  Museum,  Thirty-fourth 
Street,  has  received  an  inquiry  from  a  company  at  Monterey, 
Mexico,    for    American    machinery    for    the    manufacture    of 
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door  butts,  door  bolts,  etc. ;  also,  from  a  concern  at  Bucha- 
rest, Rumania,  for  caterpillar  road  tractors  or  other  models 
of  tractors  for  hea\'y  transportation  on  poor  roads;  from  a 
company  at  Diember,  Dutch  East  Indies,  for  American  brass 
cloth ;  and  from  a  company  at  San  Juan,  Porto  Rico,  which 
desires  to  get  in  touch  with  American  manufacturers  of  tung- 
sten filament  lamps. 

The  Cattie  Brothers  Corporation,  2115  Vine  Street,  Phila- 
delphia, manufacturer  of  galvanized  metal  products  and 
operating  a  general  galvanizing  works,  has  acquired  the  one- 
story  factory  at  1712-26  North  Ninth  Street,  for  a  considera- 
tion of  $31,500,  for  a  new  plant. 

Manual  training  equipment  will  be  installed  in  the  new 
three-story  junior  high  school  to  be  erected  at  Twelfth  Street 
and  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  North  Wildwood,  N.  J.,  estimated 
to  cost  $130,000,  for  which  bids  will  soon  be  called  on  re- 
vised plans.  H.  Rex  Stackhouse,  1120  Locust  Street,  Phila- 
delphia, is  architect. 

The  York  Gas  Co.,  York,  Pa.,  will  install  additional 
machinery  at  its  plant  to  increase  the  capacity  from  2,300,000 
to  5,300,000  cu.  ft.  per  24  hr. 

The  Glen  Alden  Coal  Co.,  Jefferson  Avenue  and  Mulberry 
Street,  Scranton.  Pa.,  has  plans  for  the  erection  of  a  one- 
story  hoisting  plant,  54  x  97  ft.,  estimated  to  cost  $60,000 
with  machinery.    W.  'W.  Ingils  is  president. 

The  Davis-Murray  Motor  Co.,  1921  Union  Avenue,  Al- 
toona,  Pa.,  is  planning  for  the  erection  of  a  one-story  service 
and  repair  building.  25  x  100  ft.,  in  connection  with  new  local 
headquarters,  estimated  to  cost  $100,000.  J.  R.  Davis  is 
president. 

Fire,  Aug.  10,  destroyed  a  portion  of  the  plant  of  the 
Pittston  Stove  Works,  William  Street.  Pittston,  Pa.,  with  loss 
estimated  at  $30,000.     It  is  planned  to  rebuild. 

Officials  of  the  Bethlehem  Fabricators,  Inc.,  manufac- 
turer of  structural  steel  shapes,  and  the  Pharo  Mfg.  Co.. 
manufacturer  of  mechanical  specialties,  both  of  Bethlehem, 
Pa.,  have  organized  the  Pharo  Governor  Co.,  with  capital  of 
$30,000,  to  establish  and  operate  a  local  plant  for  the  manu- 
facture of  governors  for  internal  combustion  engines,  auto- 
motive equipment  and  metal  goods.  Officers  of  the  flew 
company  will  include  Richard  Chapman,  G.  C.  Pharo  and ' 
R.   P.   Heilstrom. 

The  Board  of  Education,  New  Albany,  Pa.,  is  having 
plans  drawn  tor  the  erection  of  a  two-story  and  basement 
vocational  school.  80  x  100  ft.,  estimated  to  cost  $50,000. 
H.  C.  Childs.  404  Lincoln  Street,  Sayre,  Pa.,  is  architect. 

The  Hamburg  Plow  Works,  Hamburg,  Pa.,  manufacturers 
of  plows  and  other  agricultural  implements,  have  purchased 
property  adjoining  their  plant  for  enlargements. 

J.  M.  Frable,  Palmerton,  Pa.,  has  plans  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  large  planing  mill  on  Franklin  Avenue.  A  list  of 
machinery  to  be  installed,  including  motor-driven  tools,  will 
be  arranged  at  an  early  date. 

A  machine  shop  will  be  installed  in  the  one-story  auto- 
mobile service  building,  50  x  125  ft.,  to  be  erected  by  the 
H.  Noel  Co.,  Minersville,  Pa.,  for  which  plans  are  being 
drawn  by  G.  C.  FYeeman,  Sixth  and  Court  Streets,  Reading, 
Pa.,  architect 

The  Sullivan  &  Reilly  Coal  Co.,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  has 
plans  for  the  construction  of  a  new  coal  breaker,  to  cost  in 
excess  of  $55,000,  including-machinery. 

The  Metropolitan  Edison  Co.,  Reading,  Pa.,  has  arranged 
for  an  increase  in  stock  from  90,000  to  300,000  shares,  a 
portion  of  the  proceeds  to  be  used  for  extensions  and  im- 
provements, including  the  construction  of  an  electric  gener- 
ating plant  in  the  vicinity  of  Middletown.  Pa.,  and  trans- 
mission system. 

The  Sherman  Lumber  Co.,  Rock  Glen,  Pa.,  has  acquired  a 
large  tract  of  timber  land  in  the  Beaver  Valley  section,  near 
Rock  Glen,  and  plans  for  the  erection  of  a  saw  mill,  power 
house  and  other  mechanical  buildings. 

P.  B.  Sawj'er  and  C.  M.  Walter,  Allentown,  Pa.,  repre- 
sented by  Thomas  J.  Perkins,  Allentown,  are  organizing 
three  new  electric  power  companies  under  the  names  of  the 
ilFock,  Greenwood  and  Armstrong  Power  &  Light  com- 
panies, to  install  and  operate  plants  and  systems  in  portions 
of  Loyalsock.  Greenwood  and  Armstrong  Townships.  Lyco- 
ming and  Columbia  Counties. 

Donnelly  &  Co..  Philadelphia,  has  been  obliged  to  obtain 
new  quarters  owing  to  the  construction  of  the  Delaware 
River  bridge  and  are  moving  from  531-35  North  Fourth 
Street  to  478  York  Avc-nuc.  Extensive  improvements  are 
being  planned  on  the  purcha'sed  site,  which  extends  from 
York  Avenue  to  Fifth  Street.  Several  buildings  will  be  razed 
to  make  room  for  a  new  warehouse.  Bids  for  construction 
will  be  advertised  within  a  month.  Donnelly  &  Co.  handle 
blacksmiths'  supplies,  hea\'>-  hardware,  metal  lath,  builders' 
supplies  and  coal  and  mine  equipment. 

The   C.ranlville  Electric   Co.,    GrantviUe.   Pa.,   recently   or- 


ganized, is  arranging  for  the  installation  of  a  plant  and  sys- 
tem for  light  and  power  service  in  East  Hanover  Township. 
H.  C.  Stambaugh  and  S.  S.  Seyfert  head  the  company. 


Baltimore 

Baltimore,  Aug.  20. 

THE  United  Railways  &  Electric  Co.,  Continental  Building. 
Baltimore,  will  erect  four  automatic  substations  for  the 
operation  of  its  car  system.     The  cost  will  be  about  $750,000. 

D.  C.  Elphinstone,  408  Continental  Building.  Baltimore, 
has  inquiries  out  for  two  IS-ton,  36-in.  gage  and  two  30  to 
50-ton  standard  gage  saddletank  locomotives. 

Architects  have  been  selected  for  nine  school  projects  in 
Baltimore,  most  of  which  will  include  vocational  training 
departments.  The  selection  of  architects  was  made  by  a 
joint  committee  representing  the  Architectiu-al  Commission, 
Public  Improvement  Commission  and  Board  of  School  Com- 
missioners and  approved  by  the  Architectural  Commission. 

Bids  will  be  received  by  the  Bureau  of  Supplies  and 
Accounts,   Navy  Department,   Washington,    D.  C.   until    Sept. 

4,  for  one  motor-driven  power  brake  for  use  at  the  Norfolk, 
Va.,  navy  yard,  schedule  1225;  also,  until  Sept.  11.  for  steel 
balls  and  bearings,  schedule  1228  ;  and  until  Sept  11  for 
miscellaneous  pumping  machinery  and  spare  parts  for  the 
Boston  navy  yard,  schedule  1233. 

A  machine  shop  will  be  installed  in  the  new  service  build- 
ing to  be  erected  by  the  Etheredge  Motor  Co.,  219  West 
Fourth  Street.  Charlotte,  N.  C.  estimated  to  cost  $100,000 
with  equipment.  Lockwood,  Greene  &  Co.,  Piedmont  Build- 
ing, are  architects  and  engineers. 

John  J.  Hanson,  superintendent  of  Lamps  and  Lighting, 
City  Hall,  Baltimore,  will  take  bids  until  Aug.  29  for  a 
quantity  of  plain  iron  lamp  posts  for  gas-lighting  service,  as 
per  specifications  on  file. 

The  Eastern  Sewer  Pipe  &  Brick  Co.,  Hagerstown,  Md., 
.recently  formed  with  a  capital  of  $350,000,  has  acquired 
property  on  the  Opequon  River  for  the  erection  of  a  new 
plant  to  cost  approximately  $150,000  with  msichinery.  A 
power  house  and  machine  shop  will  be  built. 

The  City  Council.  Hagerstown.  Md..  has  arranged  a  series 
of  hearings  with  the  Public  Service  Commission  to  perfect 
plans  for  a  bond  issue  of  $300,000,  for  the  construction  of  a 
municipal  electric  power  plant. 

The  Quartermaster,  United  States  Marine  Corps,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  will  take  bids  until  Aug.  27  for  electrical 
equipment,  including  26.000  dry  batteries,  flashlights,  etc.. 
schedule  89. 

The  Tiger  Tire  &  Rubber  Corporation,  749  Equitable 
Building,  Baltimore,  has  been  organized  with  a  capital  of 
$1,000,000  as  a  subsidiary  of  the  Tiger  Tire  Co.,  a  Canadian 
concern.  Property  has  been  acquired  at  Havre  de  Grace. 
Md.,  for  the  erection  of  a  new  plant  with  initial  capacity  of 
300  tires  per  day,  estimated  to  cost  $150,000  with  machinery. 
A  power  house  will  be  constructed.  Horace  H.  Hastings  and 
Edward  Fetter,  both  officials  of  the  Canadian  company,  head 
the  new  organization. 

The  Southern  Supply  Co.,  Calvert  &  Saratoga  Streets. 
Baltimore,  manufacturer  and  dealer  in  pipe,  plumbing  equip- 
ment, etc..  has  awarded  a  contract  to  the  Consolidated  Eiigi- 
neering  Co.,  Calvert  Building,  for  the  erection  of  a  four- 
story  and  basement  addition  to  its  works,  78  x  lOO  ft,  at 
315-19  North  Calvert  Street. 

The  Board  of  Works,  Baltimore,  has  concluded  arrange- 
ments with  the  Crook  Shipbuilding  Co.  for  the  purchase  of 
its  local  plant  for  a  consideration  of  $440,000.  and  will  utilize 
the  property  in  connection  with  harbor  development  and 
improvements. 

The  Stanley  Coal  Co.,  Hutton.  near  Oakland,  Md.,  has 
plans  under  way  for  the  installation  of  electric  power  and 
mechanical  equipment  on  a  local  tract  of  800  acres  of  coal 
lands,  recently  acquired,  to  include  elevating,  conveying  and 
other  machinery. 

The  Carter's  Production  Works,  Inc.,  210  South  Front 
Street,  Wilmington.  N.  C,  machine  equipment,  has  inquiries 
out  for  machinery  for  a  new  sawmill  wiUi  initial  capacity  of 
15,000  ft.  per  day.  A  power  house  is  planned  in  connection 
with  the  plant.     O.  Carter  is  general  manager. 

The  Northern  Electric  Co..  Elkton,  Md..  will  make  exten- 
sions and  improvements  in  the  plant  and  system  of  the  Gilpin 
Falls  Electric  Co.,  recently  acquired,  including  the  installa- 
tion  of  additional  equipment  and  transmission  lines. 

A  machine  shop  will  be  installed  in  the  new  automobile 
service   building.    60    x    150    ft.    to   be    erected    at    Greenville, 

5.  C,  on  East  Washington  Street,  leased  by  W.  M.  Thomp- 
son, automobile  dealer.  It  will  cost  about  $90,000.  The 
general  contract  has  been  let  to  the  Potter-Shackleford  Con- 
Co..  Greenville. 
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The  Board  of  Conunlsslonors,  Maryland  Ponltentlary, 
Forest  and  Kager  Streets,  Baltimore,  Is  haVlng  plans  drawn 
for  the  erection  of  a  now  one-story  foundry  at  the  Institution, 
to  cost  ill  excess  of  $50,000  with  equipment.  Colonel  C.  B. 
Sweezy   Is  In  charge. 

The  Georgia  Railway  &  Power  Co..  Atlanta.  Ga.,  will 
commence  the  construction  of  a  new  power  house  at  Sum- 
merviUe.  Ga..  for  service  at  Summerville.  Berryton  and 
vicinity,  to  coat  about  $95,000. 

The  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  &  Dry  Dock  Co.,  New- 
port News.  Va.,  la  perfecting  plans  for  the  development  of 
its  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  locomotives  and  parts,  in 
connection  with  a  present  locomotive  repair  department,  now 
In  operation.  Kxpansion  will  also  be  arranged  in  the  line  of 
manufacture  of  steel  automobile  wheels,  water  turbines,  etc.. 
utilizing  buildings  heretofore  devoted  to  shipbuilding  work. 
The  foundry  at  the  yard  is  being  developed  for  commercial 
casting  production,  including  steel,  brass,  bronze  and  malle- 
able iron  products ;  the  steel  forging  department  will  likewise 
be  expanded  for  commercial  production. 

J.  W.  Morgan.  Riverton,  Va..  has  inquiries  out  for 
electrically-operated  pumping  machinery  for  installation  in 
a  local   plant. 

The  Board  of  City  Commissioners.  Raleigh.  N.  C.  has 
rejected  bids  recently  received  for  pumping  machinery,  tanks 
and  other  equipment  for  the  municipal  waterworks,  and  will 
call  for  new  bids  on  revised  specifications  at  an  early  date. 
W.  C.  Olsen.  Kinston.  N.  C,  is  engineer. 

Manual  training  equipment  will  be  installed  in  the  new 
high  school  for  boys  to  be  erected  at  Macon.  Ga.,  estimated 
to  cost  $100,000.     The  Board  of  Education  is  in  charge. 

The  Ca.scaiie  Mill.":.  Inc..  30G  North  Main  Street,  Lexing- 
ton. N.  C.  is  planning  for  the  construction  of  a  new  power 
plant  in  connection  with  extensions  and  improvements  in  its 
textile  mill  at  Mooresville.  N.  C.  The  plant  will  have  an 
Initial  capacity  of  750  hp.  Lockwood.  Greene  &  Co..  Char- 
lotte. N.  C.  are  architects  and  engineers. 

The  Common  Council.  Graham.  Va..  has  tentative  plans 
for  the  installation  of  electrically-operated  pumping  machin- 
ery in  connection  with  proposed  extensions  to  the  municipal 
water  system. 

C.  H.  Ferreile.  P.  O.  Box  S3S.  Savannah.  Ga.,  is  planning 
for  the  purchase  of  machinery  for  stamping  out  designs  in 
sheet  metal  and  tin.  for  installation  in  a  local  plant  to  be 
devoted  to  the  production  of  stamped  metal  specialties. 

Manual  training  equipment  will  be  installed  in  the  new 
high  school  to  be  erected  at  Valdosfa.  Ga.,  estimated  to  cost 
$150,000,  for  which  bonds  will  be  voted  on  Sept.  20.  The 
Board  of  Education  is  in  charge. 

A  boys'  industrial  and  mechanical  building  and  cold 
storage  plant  will  be  constructed  at  the  Caswell  Training 
School,  Kinston.  N.  C.  in  connection  with  a  number  of  other 
structures,  for  which  bids  are  now  being  taken  on  a  general 
contract,  estimated  to  cost  $200,000.  H.  A.  Underwood.  916 
Commercial  Bank  Building.  Raleigh.  N.  C.  is  engineer. 

A  machine  shop  will  be  installed  in  the  new  one-story 
service  building  to  be  erected  by  the  Radford  Motor  Co.. 
Radford.  Va.,  50  x  150  ft.,  estimated  to  cost  $55,000,  for 
which  bids  will  be  called  at  once  on  a  general  contract. 

Manual  training  equipment  will  be  installed  in  the  new 
high  school  to  be  erected  at  Hickory,  N.  C.  for  which  bonds 
for  $250,000  have  been  voted.  Plans  will  be  prepared  at  an 
early  date.     The  Board  of  Education  is  in  charge. 


Pittsburgh 

Pittsburgh,  Aug.   20. 

SALES    of    individual    machine    tools    have    shown 
some  increase  in  the  past  week,  but  the  market 
has  not  emerged  from  the  dullness  of  the  past  two 
months.     New  projects  involving  the  installation  of 
several  tools  are  not  numerous,  and  those   pending 
are  not  moving  toward  the  closing  stage  with  much 
speed.      So  widespread  was   the  recent  tool   inquiry 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad.  Central  Region,  cir- 
culated that  the  purchasing  department  had  a  real 
job  in  tabulating  the  bids,  and   while   some  expect 
awards  to  be  made  of  some  of  the  tools  this  week, 
the  more  common  belief  is  that  purchases  are  still 
a   few   weeks   off.      Purchases    of  the    tools   for   the 
new   plant   of  the    Standard   Sanitary    Mfg.    Co.,    at 
Baltimore,    also    are    some    distance    off.    since    the 
plans  are  yet  to  be  approved  and  the  appropriation 
granted. 
In  heavy  equipment  the  most  interesting  project  now  up 
is  a  new  bar  mill  for  the  Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Corporation ; 
prices  for  estimating  purposes  have  been  asked  for.     It  will 
be  a  9-stand  mill,  to  be  equipped  with  synchronous  motors. 
Barton  R.  Shover.  Oliver  Building,  Pittsburgh,  is  consult- 


ing engineer  for  C.  D.  Thomas  and  others,  who  are  project- 
ing a  company  to  manufacture  cold-drawn  steel  In  Warren, 
Ohio. 

Cranes  sales  In  the  week  have  been  few,  but  there  has 
been  fair  Inquiry.  The  Pittsburgh  Pla'te  Glass  Co.  wants  a 
G-ton  crane  for  Its  new  Crelghton.  Pa.,  works  and  the  Car- 
negie Steel  Co.  has  put  out  an  inquiry  tor  14  open-hearth  Jib 
cranes  of  about  3  tons  capacity  for  its  Edgar  Thomson 
works.  The  Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie  Railroad  is  In  the  mar- 
ket for  a  30-ton  locomotive  crane,  which  can  be  equipped 
with  a  magnet. 

The  Fort  Pitt  Bedding  Co.,  Pittsburgh.  Pa.,  is  in  the 
market  for  an  automatic  riveting  machine. 

I'lans  have  been  authorized  by  the  Board  of  Commission- 
ers, Allegheny  County  Court  House,  Pittsburgh,  for  the 
erection  of  a  three-story  and  basement  addition,  70  x  325  ft., 
to  the  county  mechanical  shops  and  work  shops  at  Blawnox. 
formerly  Hoboken,  Pa.,  estimated  to  cost  $200,000,  with 
equipment.     S.   F.   Heckert,   Bessemer  Building,   is  architect. 

The  Oakland  Motor  Car  Co..  4  601  Baum  Boulevard.  Pitts- 
liurgli.  with  hi^'idquarters  at  Detroit,  will  m.'ike  extensions 
and  imiirovements  in  its  local  service  and  repair  building. 
Baum  Boulevard  and  Craig  Street,  to  cost  about  $25,000. 

The  Guyan  Machine  Shops.  Logan.  W.  Va.,  machinery 
dealers,  have  inquiries  out  for  one  engine  lathe,  18  to  20  in. 
by  lO.ft. ;  also  for  a  slitting  punch  and  shear  to  handle 
'i-in.  plate  stock ;  hydraulic  wheel  press,  about  250  tons 
capacity,  and  hydraulic  press  for  truck  tires,  similar  capac- 
ity; one  coil  winding  machine;  a  number  of  transformers. 
1  to  20kw.  capacity;  one  cylinder  grinder  for  automotive 
service,  and  a  quantity  of  natural  gas  burners  tor  hot-water 
furnace  service. 

The  Borough  Council.  Smethport.  Pa.,  is  considering  the 
installation  of  electrically  operated  pumping  machinery  in 
connection  with  the  proposed  acquisition  of  the  local  water- 
works and  extensions  and  betterments. 

Manual  training  equipment  will  be  installed  in  the  two- 
story  high  school  to  be  erected  at  Avalon,  Pa.,  estimated  to 
cost  $180,000,  for  which  bids  will  be  asked  on  a  general  con- 
tract at  ain  early  date.  The  M.  C.  Kressley  Co..  13  Fourth 
Street.  Harrisburg.  Pa.,  is  architect. 

A  machine  shop  will  be  installed  in  the  new  two-story 
automobile  service  building,  50  x  70  ft.,  to  be  constructed  by 
Bartey  Brothers,  West  Liberty  Avenue.  Dormont,  Pittsburgh 
on  McFarlane  Road,  to  cost  about  $50,000. 

The  City  Council.  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  is  planning  for  the 
installation  of  electrically  operated  pumping  machinery  In 
ponnection  with  extensions  and  improvements  in  the  South 
Hill  municipal  water  system. 

The  Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Co.,  Frick  Building.  Pitts- 
burgh, will  build  a  new  pumping  plant  at  its  works  at 
Creighton,  Pa. 

Manual  training  equipment  will  be  installed  in  the  new 
two-story  high  school  to  be  erected  at  Ridgway,  Pa.,  esti- 
mated to  cost  $125,000,  for  which  bids  are  being  received  on 
a  general  contract.  The  M.  C.  Kressley  Co.,  13  Fourth  Street, 
Harrisburg,  Pa.,  is  architect. 

The  Westover  Borough  Clearfield  Public  Service  Co.. 
Clearfield.  Pa.,  recently  organized,  has  tentative  plans  for  the 
installation  of  an  electric  power  plant  and  system  for  service 
in  Westover  Borough.  C.  C.  Savering,  Johnstown,  Pa.,  is 
treasurer. 

A  one-story  pumping  plant  will  be  erected  by  the  Equitable 
Gas  Co..  435  Sixth  Avenue.  Pittsburgh,  a  subsidiary  of  the 
Philadelphia  Co..  at  its. works  at  BIrama,  Pa. 

Manual  training  equipment  will  be  installed  in  the  new 
three-story  high  school  to  be  erected  at  Logan,  W.  Va.,  esti- 
mated to   cost   $150,000. 

A  lathe,  drill  press  and  other  tools  and  equipment  will  be 
installed  in  the  machine  department  in  the  new  two-story 
and  basement  automobile  service  building,  40  x  70  ft.,  to  be 
erected  by  the  W.  H.  Frest  Co..  Warren,  Pa.,  on  Liberty 
Avenue,  estimated  to  cost  $45,000. 

C.  R.  Geisler,  Ferguson  Building.  Pittsburgh,  architect, 
has  plans  in  preparation  for  the  erection  of  a  one-story 
radiator  repair  and  mechanical  works  on  Craig  Street,  to  cost 
about  $16,000,  for  which  the  owner's  name  will  be  an- 
nounced at  an  early  date. 

The  Buffalo.  Rochester  &  Pittsburgh  Railroad  Co.,  Ro- 
chester. N.  T..  has  closed  its  locomotive  shops  at  Du  Bois. 
Pa.,  temporarily,  for  the  purpose  of  making  improvements 
and  repairs  in  cranes  and  other  machinery,  including  the 
installation  of  other  equipment. 

The  Deep  Run  Coal  Co.,  Cumberland,  Md.,  will  install 
mechanical  and  electric  power  equipment  at  properties  in 
the  Elk  Garden  district,  near  Elkins,  W.  Va.  About  $300,000 
will  be  expended  in  opening  up  new  properties  and  installing 
machinery.  Benjamin  Robinson,  Sr.,  Frostburg,  Md.,  is  con- 
sulting engineer. 
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Manual  training  equipment  will  be  installed  in  the  new- 
high  school  at  Fayetteville,  W.  Va.,  for  which  ground  has 
been  broken,  estimated  to  cost  $100,000.  The  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, C.  C.  Janutolo.  architect,  is  in  charge. 

A  machine  shop  will  be  installed  in  the  one-story  and 
basement  automobile  service  building,  60  x  190  ft.,  to  be 
erected  on  Penn  Avenue,  Pittsburgh,  by  W.  W.  Martin,  5847 
Center  Avenue,  for  which  a  general  contract  has  been  let  to 
J.  G.  McLean,  4910  Baum  Boulevard,  estimated  to  cost 
$45,000. 


Buffalo 

Buffalo,  N.  T.,  Aug.  21. 

CONTRACT  has  been  awarded  by  the  Harrison  Radiator 
Corporation,  Lockport,  N.  T.,  manufacturer  of  automobile 
radiators,  to  the  Charles  R.  Hedden  Co..  Inc.,  342  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York,  for  the  erection  of  a  one-story  addition  on 
South  Street,  155  x  396  ft.,  estimated  to  cost  $500,000,  with 
equipment.  It  will  be  used  largely  for  the  production  of 
radiators  for  the  General  Motors  Corporation.  H.  B.  Harri- 
son is  president. 

The  controlling  interest  of  John  N.  Willys,  president  of 
the  Willys-Overland  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio,  and  associates,  in  the 
United  States  Light  &  Heat  Corporation.  Highland  Avenue, 
Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y..  manufacturer  of  industrial  lighting 
equipment,  storage  batteries,  etc..  has  been  acquired  by 
C  O.  Mininger  and  C.  H.  Kelly,  Toledo.  Plans  are  being 
considered  for  expansion. 

The  Roulette  Glass  Co.,  Corning,  N.  Y.,  G.  S.  Goft,  presi- 
dent, recently  organized,  is  perfecting  plans  for  the  con- 
struction of  its  proposed  initial  plant  at  Roulette,  Pa.,  to 
cost  about  $300,000,  including  machinery.  A  power  house  is 
planned. 

The  Houde  Engineering  Corporation,  Buffalo,  has  ac- 
quired a  tract  of  three  acres  of  land  on  Northland  Avenue, 
near  Fillmore  Avenue,  as  a  site  for  the  erection  of  a  new 
plant,  to  cover  practically  the  entire  area.  It  will  cost  more 
than  $75,000,  with  machinery. 

A  machine  repair  and  service  department  will  be  in- 
stalled in  the  new  automobile  and  warehouse  building  to  be 
erected  by  the  Rhodes  Brothers  Trucking  Co.,  409  Baldwin 
Street.  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  estimated  to  cost  $100,000.  P.  Rhodes 
heads  the  company.  H.  Tiffany,  Phelps  Building,  Bingham- 
•on,  N.  Y.,  is  architect. 

The  Eastman  Kodak  Co.,  Kodak  Park,  Rochester.  N.  Y.. 
is  perfecting  plans  for  the  erection  of  a  five-story  and  base- 
ment addition  at  State  and  Brown  Streets.  87  x  197  ft.,  with 
wing  extension,  22  x  88  ft.,  to  cost  more  than  $85,000. 

Fire,  Aug.  14,  destroyed  the  machine  shop  and  auto- 
mobile service  works  of  Henry  Austin,  South  Main  Street, 
Avoca,  N.  Y.,  with  loss  estimated  at  $13,000.  It  is  planned 
to  rebuild  and  install  new  machine  tools  and  other  equip- 
ment. 

An  appropriation  of  $1,000,000  has  been  arranged  by  the 
American  Lithographic  Co..  Ill  Swan  Street,  Buffalo,  for  the 
erection  of  a  new  plant  on  Amherst  Street,  to  include  elec- 
tric power  machinery,  conveying  equipment  and  other  me- 
chanical equipment,  for  which  a  list  will  soon  be  available. 


Detroit 

Detroit,  Aug.  21. 

WORK  will  (omiiienct-  soon  on  a  one-.-jtory  addition  to  the 
plant  of  the  Federal  Screw  Co.,  3400  Martin  Street, 
Detroit,  estimated  to  co.«t  $20,000. 

Plans  are  being  considered  by  the  Great  Western  Smelting 
&  Refining  Co.,  5205  Lorain  Avenue,  Detroit,  for  the  erection 
of  a  one-slory  addition  to  its  foundry  on  Russell  Street. 

Manual  training  equipment  will  be  installed  in  the  new 
three-story  high  school  addition  to  be  erected  at  Alpena. 
Mich.,  estimated  to  cost  $100,000.  The  Warren-Holmes-Pow- 
ers Co.,  Tussing  Building,  Lansing,  Mich.,  is  architect. 

The  McLean  Motor  Car  Co.,  Port  Huron,  Mich.,  has  con- 
cluded negotiations  with  the  local  Chamber  of  Commerce  for 
a  tract  of  property  in  the  South  Park  section  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  a  popular-priced 
automobile.  The  temporary  address  of  the  company  is  car< 
of  the  secretary  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

The  Castile  Mining  Co..  Ramsay,  Mich.,  is  planning  for  the 
installation  of  a  lathe,  drill  press  and  other  equipment,  in- 
cluding hoisting  machinery  and  elevating  equipment.  E.  W. 
Hopkins  i$  in  charge. 

The  Stearns  Motor  Car  Co..  North  Gaylord  and  Filer 
Streets.  Ludinglon.  Mich.,  manufacturer  of  automobiles  has 
tentative  plans  for  the  construction  of  a  two-story  addition. 
50  X  150  ft.    J.  S.  Stearns  is  head. 

The  Motor  Wheel  Corporation,  Lansing,  Mich.,  has  taken 


over  the  manufacture  of  steel  automobile  wheels  at  its  plant, 
heietofore  produced  at  the  works  of  the  Midland  Steel  Co., 
formerly  the  Detroit  Pressed  Steel  Co.  The  company  ac- 
quired the  patents  of  the  Disteel  wheel  a  number  of  months 
ago,  and  in  connection  with  the  transferring  of  operations,  is 
considering  plans  for  plant  expansion. 

The  Olds  Motor  Works.  Lansing.  Mich.,  manufacturer  of 
automobiles,  has  preliminary  plans  for  plant  expansion  for 
the  manufacture  of  four  and  eight-cylinder  cars.  It  is  pur- 
posed to  arrange  an  appropriation  of  not  less  than  $1,500,000 
for  additional  buildings  and  machinery. 

Manual  training  equipment  will  be  installed  in  the  pro- 
posed addition  to  be  erected  at  the  high  school,  Ludington. 
Mich.,  to  cost  about  $75,000,  for  which  an  architect  will  be 
selected  to  prepare  plans  at  an  early  date.  The  Board  of 
Education  is  in  charge. 

Dodge  Brothers,  Inc.,  Detroit,  will  build  a  power  plant  at 
its  automobile  manufacturing  plant,  in  connection  with  an 
expansion  program  inaugurated  a  number  of  months  ago  in- 
volving $5,000,000  for  new  buildings  and  equipment.  A 
cyanide  building  will  also  be  constructed.  A  six-story  as- 
sembling plant,  75  x  1000  ft.,  has  been  completed  and  will 
soon  be  placed  in  service. 

The  Michigan  Seating  Co.,  Jackson,  Mich.,  manufacturer 
of  car  seats,  etc..  has  plans  in  progress  for  the  erection  of  a 
five-story  addition,  75  x  133  ft.,  to  cost  in  excess  of  $75,000. 
with  equipment.  H.  L.  Mead,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  is  archi- 
tect. 

Manual  training  equipment  will  be  installed  in  the  pro- 
posed high  school  to  be  erected  by  the  Board  of  Education. 
Ironwood  School  District.  Ironwood.  Mich.,  estimated  to  cost 
$925,000. 


Chicago 

Chicago.  Aug.  20. 

IN    an    exceedingly    quiet    market   railroad   buying 
is  the  chief  feature  of  interest.     The  Elgin,  Joliet 
&  Eastern  has  completed  purchases  of  machine  tools 
amounting     to     $100,000.       The     Pere     Marquette, 
through  its  purchasing  office  at  Detroit,  has  bought 
all  of  the  machine  tools  included  on  its  list  for  the 
Grand  Rapids  shops,  but  no  word  has  been  received 
here  as  to  the  size  of  the  purchase  in  the  aggregate. 
The  Santa  Fe  has  placed  orders  for  two  hydraulic 
wheel  presses,  and  the  Burlington  has  bought  a  few 
minor  items  left  over  from   its  Denver,   Colo.,   list. 
Buying  by  industrial  companies  remains  exceedingly 
light,  but  there  are  signs  of  renewed  interest  in  the 
market    on    the    part   of   automobile    manufacturers. 
While  none  of  the  automotive  plants  in  the  territory 
adjacent  to   Chicago   is  now   active   in   the   market, 
word   comes   from   Detroit    that   the    Hudson    Motor 
Car   Co.    has   bought    seven    standa'rd    turret   lathes 
and  that  the  Ford  Motor  Co.  has  authorized  a  large 
expenditure    for    additional    manufacturing    equip- 
nent. 
The  Brunswick-Kroesshell   Co.,  manufacturer  of   ice   ma- 
chines,  Chicago,   which  is  erecting  a  new  plant,   has  placed 
an  order  for  a  5-ft.  radial  drill.     The  Rock  Island  Lines  are 
inquiring  for  a  6-ft.  radial  drill.     The  Biddle  Purchasing  Co., 
Chicago,   is  in  the  market  for  a  48  x  48-in.  x  12-ft.   planer. 
Unless   the   market   takes   a   quick   turn   for   the  better,    it    is 
probable  that  August  will  be  the  leanest  month  of  the  year 
for    local    dealers.      Here    and    there    a    manufacturer    of    a 
certain    line    of    tools    is    finding   business    slightly    improved. 
A    maker    of   hand    screw    machines    and    turret    lathes    has 
booked   considerably  more   orders   thus   far   this    month  than 
during  the  same  period  in  July. 

Ground  has  been  broken  at  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  for  a 
plant  to  cost  $250,000  for  the  Certainteed  Products  Corpora- 
tion, formerly  the  Acme  Cement  Plaster  Co. 

The  Columbus  Machine  Works.  Columbus.  Ind..  plans  to 
move  its  plant  to  Crothersville.  Ind. 

The  Wayne  Tank  &  Pump  Co.,  Fort  Wayne.  Ind.,  will 
erect  a  one-story  plant  addition.  60  x  110  ft.,  to  house  stores, 
engineering,  laboratory  and  production  departments.  A 
.-second  building  which  will  be  constructed  is  an  addition  to 
the  factory,  40  x  315  ft.,  which  will  be  devoted  entirely  to 
the  assembly  and  testing  of  pumps.  The  cost  of  improve- 
ments is  placed  at  $80,000. 

The  Coons  Mfg.  Co.,  recently  incorporated  with  $100,000 
capital  stock,  will  erect  a  plant  at  Abingdon,  III.,  for  the 
maniifacture  of  silos  and  other  wooden  products. 

The  American  Brake  Shoe  &  Foundry  Co.,  Chicago,  has 
Iiurchased  a  4^4-acre  site  in  North  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  for  the 
i-rection  of  a  plant. 

The  Wolft  Mfg.  Co.,  manufacturer  of  plumbing  supplies, 
Chicago,  has  purchased  the  foundry  of  the  Brady  Foundry 
Co.,  Chicago,  a  plant  containing   100,000   ft.  of  floor  space  at 
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iho  iiortlipiist  coiner  of  Western  Aveiiuu  ami  I'orly-r\fth 
Street.  With  additions  and  alterations '  now  Ijeing  iilanniil 
I  ho  Wolff  Mfg.  Co.  will  convert  this  plant  into  one  of  the 
InrKest  bath  tnb  foundries  In  the  country.  The  Initial 
enpaolty  contemplated  Is  900  bath   tubs  a  day. 

The  ChlcaKO  Window  &  Door  Screen  Co.,  5118  South 
State  Street,  Chicago,  will  take  bids  for  the  erection  of  a 
new  two-story  addition,  5S  x  112  ft.,  estimated  to  cost  $50,- 
000.     Milton  Eichberg,  64  West  Randolph  Street,  is  architect. 

The  Domestic  and  Foreign  Commerce  Department,  Chi- 
cago Association  of  Commerce,  10  South  La  Salle  Street,  ha.s 
received  an  Inquiry  from  a  company  at  Guadalajara,  Jalisco, 
Mexico  {No.  2317),  desirous  to  get  In  touch  with  American 
manufacturers  of  aluminum  containers,  and  now  in  the  mar- 
l<ct  for  5000  such  containers  as  per  specifications  on  file.  The 
company,  It  is  stated,  uses  100,000  aluminum  container.?  an- 
nually. 

Manual  training  equipment  will  be  installed  in  the  now 
high  school  to  be  erected  at  Orange  City,  Iowa,  estimated  to 
cost  $80,000,  for  which  ground  will  be  brolten  at  an  early 
date.  Beuttler  &  Arnold,  Grain  Exchange  Building,  Sioux 
City.  Iowa,  are  architects. 

The  Wayflnder  Mfg.  Co.,  1111  Fifteenth  Street,  Denver, 
C;olo.,  is  in  the  market  for  a  quantity  of  malleable  iron  cast- 
ings ;  also  for  1-in.  stamped  or  cast  grooved  pulleys. 

J.  J.  Benas,  144  West  Kinzie  Street,  Chicago,  operating  a 
machine  shop,  is  planning  for  the  installation  of  a  punch 
press. 

The  W.  T.  Rawleigh  Co.,  101  South  Liberty  Avenue,  Free- 
port,  111.,  has  plans  in  preparation  for  the  erection  of  a  one- 
story  power  plant,  100  x  110  ft.,  estimated  to  cost  $180,000. 
with  machinery.  J.  R.  &  E.  J.  Low.  First  National  Bank 
Building.  Madison,  Wis.,  are  engineers. 

The  State  Board  of  Control,  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  is  having 
plans  prepared  for  the  construction  of  a  four-story  and  base- 
ment addition  to  the  state-owned  chair  manufacturing  plant 
at  Fort  Madison,  estimated  to  cost  $75,000,  with  machinery. 
H.  F.  Liebbe,  State  Capitol  Building,  Des  Moines,  is  state 
architect. 

The  Public  Service  Co.  of  Northern  Illinois.  Chicago,  is 
arranging  for  a  stock  issue  to  total  $498,000,  the  majority 
of  the  proceeds  to  be  used  for  extensions  and  improvements 
in  generating  plants  and  system. 

Manual  training  equipment  will  be  installed  in  the  new 
two-story  and  basement  high  school  to  be  erected  at  Proctor. 
Minn.,  estimated  to  cost  $85,000.  for  which  bids  will  be  called 
on  a  general  contract  in  September.  E.  F.  Bromhall,  Alworth 
Building,  Duluth,  Minn.,  is  architect. 

The  State  Board  of  Administration,  Bismarck.  N.  D..  will 
take  bids  for  the  construction  of  a  one-story  and  basement 
power  house  at  its  buildings  at  Dunseith.  N.  D..  estimated  to 
cost  $40,000.  Keith  &  Burke,  Equity  Building,  Fargo,  N.  D.. 
are  architects. 

The  Reynolds  Electric  Co.,  2650  West  Congress  Street. 
Chicago,  manufacturer  of  electrical  equipment,  will  build  a 
one-story  addition,  50  x  75  ft. 


Weber  Tool  &  Die  Co.  has  leased  part  of 
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Cincinnati 

Cincinnati.  Aug.  20. 
^RDERS  for  machine  tools  continue  fair,  and 
_  some  manufacturers  report  that  the  month  of 
August  will  be  better  than  July  if  present  rate  of 
bookings  is  maintained.  While  no  large  purchases 
were  made,  there  was  some  railroad  buying  and  the 
automotive  industry  also  took  a  number  of  tools, 
the  General  Motors  Corporation  in  particular  being 
a  good  buyer  of  drilling  machines.  Orders  continue 
to  be  for  one  and  two  machines  and  new  inquiries 
generally  run  to  the  same  number.  No  action  has 
yet  been  taken  on  the  list  recently  issued  by  the 
Big  Four  Railroad,  but  it  is  expected  that  some- 
thing definite  will  develop  within  the  next  two 
weeks.  The  Pennsylvania  and  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
lists  have  not  been  bought,  but  it  is  expected  that 
orders  will  be  placed  against  the  latter  this  week. 
While  some  shops  have  slightly  reduced  their  op- 
erations, generally  speaking  there  has  been  little 
change.  Most  of  the  manufacturers  are  booked  up 
till  the  middle  of  September,  and  on  some  machines 
it  is  not  possible  to  get  delivery  promises  better 
than  late  October.  Manufacturers  of  automatic 
screw  machines  are  reported  to  have  enough  orders 
on  books  to  keep  them  operating  at  present  sched- 
ules until  December. 
The  Middletown  Machine  Co..  Middletown,  Ohio,  has  been 
incorporated  with  capitalization  of  $150,000  by  C.  W.  Shartle 
and  H.  D.  Martindale.  They  recently  purchased  the  plant 
of  the  Willard-Middletown  Machine  Co..  which,  it  is  under- 
.'tood.    will   be    operated   as   an    adjunct   of   the    Shartle   Bros. 


The  Llnde  Air  Products  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio,  has  awarded 
contract  for  the  erection  ot  a  factory  building,  106  x  141  ft., 
on  Marlon  Road 

The  Corelock  Tube  &  Rubber  Co..  Washington  Courthouse, 
Ohio,  has  been  incorporated  with  a  capitalization  of  $50,000 
to  manufacture  a  puncture-proof  Inner  tube  for  automobiles. 
J.   B.   Stewart  is  one  of  the  Incorporators. 

Gohmann  Bros.  &  Kahler,  New  Albany,  Ind.,  have  Just 
completed  the  erection  of  an  addition  to  their  foundry  build- 
ing, doubling  its  capacity  for  production  of  gray  Iron  and 
brass  castings. 

The  Louisville  Gas  &  Electric  Co..  Louisville,  Ky.,  is 
planning  extensive  Improvements  to  its  Riverside  power 
plant,  involving  the  expenditure  of  approximately  $500,000. 
Work  will  be  started  in  the  fall  and  completed  next  spring. 

The  River-Rail  Transfer  Co.,  Cincinnati,  has  been  incor- 
porated with  a  capitalization  of  $150,000,  and  will  erect  an 
unloading  plant  on  the  Ohio  River  to  facilitate  the  shipment 
and  receipt  of  heavy  freight  from  barges.  Julian  A.  Pollak 
ot  the  Pollak  Steel  Co.  is  president. 

The  General  Electric  Co.  is  reported  to  have  purchased 
the  plant  of  the  Circleville  Strawboard  Co..  Circleville,  Ohio, 
which  manufactures  fiber  containers  for  shipping  purposes. 
It  will  be  pl.iced  in  operation  in  about  30  days. 

The  City  of  Newport.  Ky.,  is  contemplating  the  expendi- 
ture of  $500,000  for  improvements  to  its  waterworks  sys- 
tem. Included  in  the  expenditure  will  be  considerable  for 
pumping  equipment. 


Milwaukee 

Milwaukee.  Aug.  20. 

THE  aspect  of  business  in  machine  tools  and  gen- 
eral foundry  and   machine  shop  equipment  has 
improved    perceptibly    during    the    past    week.     In- 
quiry for  tools  has  shown  an  upward  trend  from  the 
low  point  reached  during  the  first  week  in  August, 
and  while  buying  has  continued  of  a  scattering  na- 
ture,   the   aggregate   of   sales   was   slightly   higher, 
with    prospects    of    further   gains.     The    local    trade 
feels  that  the  demand  has  passed  the  off-peak  period 
and  is  due  for  a  steady  incline.    Inquiry  emanated 
mainly  from  railroad  and   automotive  sources   and 
covered  miscellaneous  requirements,  no  sizable  lots 
being  embraced  in  requests  for  quotations  or  deliv- 
ery dates. 
The  Allis-Chalraers  Mfg.  Co.,  Milwaukee,  has  taken  a  con- 
tract   from   the    Public   Service    Co.    of   New   Jersey,    involv- 
ing approximately  $1,000,000,  to  furnish  and  install  eighteen 
15.000-kva..   137,000-volt,   power   transformers   and  two   large 
surface  condensers   in   a  new   steam   generating  plant   to   be 
constructed  at  Kearney,  N.  J.,  during  the  coming  year.    De- 
livery will   cover   a   period   of   five   months   beginning   about 
Feb.   1,   1924. 

The  city  of  Milwaukee  has  accepted  the  bid  of  the  Link 
Belt  Co..  Chicago,  to  furnish  and  install  the  complete  coal 
and  ash  handling  system  required  for  the  new  Riverside 
pumping  station,  municipal  water  works  plant,  at  $44,800. 

The  Milwaukee  Gas  Light  Co.,  1S2  Wisconsin  Street,  Mil- 
waukee, expects  to  let  contracts  this  week  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  new  gas  holder.  140  ft.  high,  at  Twenty-fifth  Street 
and  St.  Paul  Avenue,  estimated  to  cost  $1,000,000.  R.  B 
Brown,  vice-president  and  general  manager,  left  for  New 
York  Aug.  IS  to  attend  to  final  details  of  placing  contracts 
for  the  complete  work. 

J.  J.  Schmidt,  Prairie  du  Sac,  Wis.,  is  starting  work  on 
the  erection  of  a  public  garage,  sales  and  service  building. 
50  X  95  ft.,  two  stories  and  basement,  estimated  to  cost  $22.- 
000   with  equipment. 

The  Chicago  Iron  &  Metal  Co.,  Chicago,  has  acquired  the 
entire  equipment  and  machinery  of  two  large  sawmills,  plan- 
ing mill,  machine  and  locomotive  maintenance  shop  and  other 
buildings  of  the  J.  S.  Stearns  Lumber  Co.,  Odanah,  Wis., 
which  has  completed  its  timber  cut  and  is  retiring  from  busi- 
ness. 

The  Milwaukee  Board  of  School  Directors,  Tenth  and 
Prairie  Streets,  is  taking  bids  until  Aug.  30  for  furnishing  all 
material  and  installing  complete  water  purification  systems 
in  the  swimming  pools  of  the  Washington  High  School,  Sher- 
man Boulevard  and  Wright  Street,  and  the  Bay  View  High 
School.  Montana  and  Lenox  Streets.  Frank  M.  Harbach  is 
secretary  and  business  manager. 

The  village  of  Ellsworth,  Wis.,  accepted  the  bid  of  the 
Pittsburgh-Des  Moines  Steel  Co.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  for  in- 
stalling a  new  steel  tank  and  rebuilding  the  present  steel 
tower  of  the  reservoir  of  the  municipal  water  works  system 
at  $5,488. 
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William  Hyink  &  Sons  Co.,  727  North  Water  Street,  Mil- 
waukee, manufacturer  of  special  machinery  and  conducting  a 
jobbing  machine  shop,  will  build  a  new  shop,  60  x  100  ft.,  at 
Ogden  Avenue  and  Market  Street,  and  is  inquiring  for  addi- 
tional miscellaneous  equipment.  The  total  investment  will  be 
about  $50,000.    Lawrence  Hyink  is  works  manager. 

The  Board  of  Education,  Stevens  Point.  Wis.,  is  about  to 
take  figures  on  equipment  for  sheet  metal  working  and  for 
printing,  the  first  departments  to  be  installed  in  a  $150,000 
addition  to  the  high  school  now  being  completed  to  provide 
vocational  training  facilities.  Later  courses  in  machine  shop 
practice,  plumbing  and  steanifltting,  brass  and  aluminum 
casting  and  other  vocations  will  be  established. 

The  Prairie  du  Chien  Mfg.  Co.  has  bern  incorporated  with 
$20,000  capital  at  Prairie  du  Chien,  Wis.,  to  take  over  and 
develop  a  business  es^blished  several  years  ago  on  a  small 
scale  for  the  manufacture  of  a  combination  electric  lamp  and 
talking  machine.  Additions  to  shop  and  equipment  will  be 
made  at  once.  The  principals  are  J.  H.  Frazer,  Len  Palmer, 
L.  C.  Cornelius,  W.  D.  Cowall,  H.  E.  Seipp  and  W.  F.  Erni. 

The  City  of  Green  Bay,  W^is.,  is  having  plans  and  esti- 
mates prepared  by  A.  E.  Kringel,  city  engineer,  for  the  re- 
placement of  the  present  steam  boiler  equipment  of  the 
municipal  water  works  pumping  station  with  gas  engine  and 
electric  motor  equipment,  requiring  new  pumps  and  auxili- 
aries. The  work  will  cost  in  the  neighborhood  of  $75,000. 
Frank  Cartier  is  general  superintendent. 

The  Board  of  Education,  Kenosha,  Wis.,  is  preparing  to 
ask  bids  for  the  construction  of  a  new  high  school  costing 
$1,000,000  and  a  new  junior  high  and  vocational  training 
institute  costing  $400,000,  designed  by  John  T.  Chubb,  archi- 
tect. 109  North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago.  Ella  F.  Powers  is 
secretary  of  the  board. 

The  City  of  Portage.  Wis.,  has  approved  plans  by  Pearse. 
Greeley  &  Hamilton,  consulting  engineers.  39  West  Adams 
Street,  Chicago,  for  a  complete  water  purification  installation 
with  a  daily  capacity  of  1,500,000  gal.,  to  include  a  new 
pumping  plant  with  electrically  operated  pump.  The  main 
work  will  be  started  early  next  spring,  but  bids  on  the  pre- 
liminary work,  namely,  an  intake  crib  and  360  ft.  of  sub- 
merged pipe  line  in  the  Wisconsin  River  at  the  foot  of  Pierce 
Street,  are  being  taken  until  Aug.  27  by  C.  J.  Loomis,  city 
clerk. 

The  Milwaukee  Steel  Foundry  Co.,  127  South  Water 
Street,  has  plans  for  a  one-story  brick  and  steel  casting  shop 
addition.  50  x  80  ft.,  and  is  inquiring  for  miscellaneous  equip- 
ment.    Fred  A.  Weiss  is  vice-president. 


Bacon,  605  I.  O.  O.  F.  Building,  archi- 

Manual  training  equipment  will  be  installed  in  the  pro- 
posed high  school  to  be  erected  at  Sellersburg,  Ind.,  estimated 
to  cost  $80,000,  for  which  an  architect  will  soon  be  selected  to 
prepare  plans.     The  Board  of  Education  is  in  charge. 


Indiana 

PLANS  are  nearing  completion  for  the  erection  of  a  new  one- 
story  addition  to  the  plant  of  the  Kokomo  Steel  &  Wire 
Co..  Kokomo,  Ind.,  90  x  400  ft.,  to  cost  about  $75,000.  It  will 
replace  a  structure  recently  destroyed  by  fire  and  will  be 
equipped  primarily  for  wire-drawing  and  kindred  service. 
Harry  Backert  is  chief  engineer. 

Manual  training  equipment  will  be  Installed  in  the  new 
high  school  to  be  erected  at  Portland,  Ind.,  estimated  to  cost 
$125,000,  for  which  plans  will  be  prepared  early  in  the  fall. 
The  Board  of  Education  is  in  charge. 

A  one- story  power  house  wUl  be  erected  at  the  plant  of 
the  Thieme  Brothers  Knitting  Co.,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind..  in  con- 
nection with  other  extensions  and  improvements,  to  cost  about 
$75,000. 

The  Studebaker  Corporation,  South  Bend,  Ind..  has  leased 
property  at  Capitol  Avenue  and  North  Street,  Indianapolis, 
for  the  establishment  of  a  new  automobile  service  and  repair 
plant. 

Stockholders  of  the  Crawford  &  McCrimmon  Co..  Brazil. 
Ind.,  manufacturer  of  mine  engines,  pumps,  etc.,  are  perfect- 
ing plans  for  a  reorganization  of  the  company  with  increased 
capitalization  to  provide  for  expansion. 

Manual  training  equipment  will  be  installed  in  the  new 
high  school  to  be  erected  at  Twenty-fifth  and  Poplar  Streets, 
Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  estimated  to  cost  $700,000,  for  which  bids 
will  be  asked  on  a  general  contract  in  the  near  future.  John- 
son. Miller  &  Miller.  30  North  Fifth  Street,  are  architects. 

Robert  H.  Hassler,  Inc.,  1535  Naomi  Street.  Indianapolis, 
manufacturer  of  shock  absorbers  for  automobiles,  is  arrang- 
ing to  devote  a  large  portion  of  its  plant  to  the  production  of 
a  new  type  of  friction  shock  absorber  for  heavy  service.  The 
company  has  recently  completed  the  erection  of  a  new  service 
and  fepair  building  at  Meridian  and  St.  Joe  Streets.  Robert 
H.  Hassler  is  president. 

Electric  power  equipment,  conveying  machinery  and  other 
mechanical  equipment,  will  be  installed  in  the  new  one-story 
and  basement  plant  to  be  erected  at  Fifteenth  and  Senate 
Streets,    Indianapolis,    60    x    90    ft.,    by    the   Crown    Bottling 
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St.  Louis.  Aug.  21. 

EQUIPMENT  for  an  initial  daily  capacity  of  75  tons  of  brake 
shoes  and  castings  will  be  installed  in  the  proposed  new 
plant  of  the  American  Brake  Shoe  &  Foundry  Co.,  30  Church 
Street,  New  York,  at  North  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  to  consist  of 
several  units,  with  power  house,  estimated  to  cost  $350,000, 
including  machinery.     Bids  will  soon  be  asked. 

A  manual  training  department  will  be  installed  in  the 
three-story  high  school  to  be  erected  at  Sedalia.  Mo.,  esti- 
mated to  cost  $400,000.  for  which  bids  will  be  asked  on  a 
general  contract  early  in  September.  T.  W.  Bast,  Sedalia,  is 
architect ;  W.  B.  Ittner,  Board  of  Education  Building,  St. 
Louis,  is  consulting  architect. 

The  Davis  Electric  Co..  201  Second  Avenue,  Dodge  City. 
Kan.,  is  planning  for  the  installation  of  a  power  lathe  for 
metal  working. 

The  Oklahoma  Gas  &  Electric  Co.,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla., 
has  arranged  for  the  purchase  of  the  plant  and  property  of 
the  Southern  Oklahoma  Power  Co.,  and  will  make  extensions 
and  improvements,  including  the  installation  of  additional 
equipment  and  lines.  A  note  issue  of  $2,100,000  is  being  sold 
to  provide  for  the  acquisition  and  expansion. 

Manual  training  equipment  will  be  installed  in  the  new 
three-story  high  school  to  be  erected  at  Almena,  Kan.,  esU- 
mated  to,  cost  $90,000.  Smith  &  English,  Nelson  Building, 
Hutchinson,  Kan.,  are  architects. 

The  Day-Ei'ans  Iron  Works.  Inc.,  Knoxville.  Tenn.,  is 
arranging  a  list  of  equipment  to  be  installed  in  its  proposed 
local  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  mine  cars,  wheels  and 
kindred  mechanical  products.  It  will  consist  of  four  build- 
ings, comprising  foundry,  machine  shop,  forge  and  black- 
smith shop,  and  carpenter  and  woodworking  shoD.  estimated 
to  cost  $200,000.  with  machinery.  A.  W.  E\'ans,  Petros, 
Tenn.,  is  general  manager  and  engineer. 

The  Allen- Combs  Motor  Co.,  Dodge  City,  ICan.,  is  planning 
tor  the  installation  of  a  drill  press  and  other  equipment. 

The  Duncan  Machinery  Co..  P.  O.  Box  265,  Knoxville, 
Tenn.,  machinery  dealer,  has  inquiries  out  for  a  number  ol 
engine  lathes,  24-in.  swing,  6,  8,  10  and  12  ft. ;  also,  for  a 
steam  feed.  10  x  36  ft.,  for  sawmill  carriage,  with  piston  rod, 
bracket,  etc. :  and  for  several  tons  of  spikes,  %  or  9/16  In. 
by  514  in. 

The  Southern  Railway  Co.,  Richmond,  Va.,  is  perfecting 
plans  for  the  construction  of  new  shops  and  freight  yards  at 
Caswell,  near  Knoxville,  Tenn..  to  cost  in  excess  of  $2,000,000, 
with  equipment.     A  power  house  is  planned, 

A  machine  shop  will  be  installed  in  the  three- story  and 
basement  service  building.  75  x  120  ft.,  to  be  erected  at  Sixth 
and  Seminole  Streets,  Okmulgee,  Okla.,  by  the  X.  R.  Gill 
Motor  Co.,  same  location,  estimated  to  cost  $115,000.  Smith 
&  Senter,  401  Commercial  Investment  Building,  are  architects. 
W,  R,  Mershon  is  secretary. 

The  North  American  Edison  Co.,  operating  the  Union 
Electric  Light  &  Power  Co.,  St.  Louis,  is  disposing  of  a  bond 
issue  of  $8,000,000.  a  portion  of  the  proceeds  to  be  used  for 
extensions  and  improvements  in  generating  piants  and  sys- 
tem. The  company  is  a  subsidiary  of  the  North  American 
Co..  60  Broadway.  New  York.     Edwin  Gruhl  is  president. 

The  Common  Council.  Thayer.  Mo.,  has  tentative  plans 
for  the  installation  of  deep-well  electrically  operated  pump- 
ing machinery  in  connection  with  waterworks  extensions  and 
improvements,  estimated  to  cost  $40,000. 

The  Standard  Sanitary  Mfg.  Co.,  Bessemer  Building,  Pitts- 
burgh, manufacturer  of  sanitary  enameled  iron  products,  will 
commence  the  erection  of  the  superstructure  for  a  one-story 
addition  to  its  foundry  on  Shipp  Street,  Louisville,  100  x  150 
ft.,  estimated  to  cost  $100,000,  with  equipment,  D,  X.  iVlur- 
phy  &  Brothers,  Louisville  Trust  Building,  are  architects. 

The  Security  Metal  Products  Co.,  2416  E.ist  Eighteenth 
Street,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  will  commence  the  erection  of  a  new 
two-story  and  basement  plant,  41  x  305  ft.,  at  2800  East 
Thirteenth  Street,  for  which  a  general  contract  has  been  let 
to  John  Gosling.  242  Railway  Exchange  Building.  Sundciland 
&  Besecke,  Interstate  Building,  are  architects. 

Barker  Brothers,  619  Third  Street,  Dodge  City,  Kan., 
operating  a  general  cabinet  works,  are  planning  for  the  in- 
stallation of  additional  equipment,  Including  a  lathe  and  belt 
aander. 
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A  power  houae  unU  machine  shop  will  be  cuiiBtiuctcd  at 
the  proposed  new  textile  mill  to  be  erected  at  I'ino  Ulufl,  Ark., 
estimated  to  cost  $900,000.  A  company  is  being  formed  to 
build  and  operate  the  plant.  J.  E.  Boyce,  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, is  in  charge. 

Manual  training  equipment  will  be  installed  In  the  two- 
story  wing  to  be  erected  at  the  East  Side  Junior  high  school 
at  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  to  cost  about  $175,000.  The  Bourd  or 
Education,  P'red  F.  Frazier,  president,  Is  in  charge. 

A  one-story  machine  shop  will  be  installed  In  the  new 
automobile  service  building,  100  x  140  ft.,  to  be  erected  ct 
227  West  Washington  Street,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  by  Fred- 
erick Jones,  230  West  Reno  Street,  to  cost  about  $40,000. 
G.  A.  Nichols,  Inc.,  115  North  Harvey  Street,  Is  architect. 

Electric  power  machinery,  conveying  equipment  and  other 
mechanical  equiiimcnt  will  be  Installed  in  the  propo.sed  plant 
to  be  erected  by  the  Plough  Chemical  Co.,  Memphis,  Tenn.. 
estimated  to  cost  $500,000,  with  equipment.  Abraham  Plough 
is  president. 

The  Common  Council,  Scammon,  Kan.,  Is  planning  for  the 
Installation  of  electrically  operated  equipment  at  the  local 
water  plant  to  replace  present  steam-driven  apparatus. 
M.  Snowden  is  general  superintendent. 

Kennedy  Brothers,  Dodge  City,  Kan.,  operating  a  machine 
shop,  are  planning  for  the  installation  of  a  drill  press  and 
other  equipment. 

Bonds  have  been  voted  at  a  special  election  at  Lawrence- 
burg,  Tenn.,  for  $80,000  for  the  construction  of  a  municipal 
electric  power  plant  at  Shoal  Creek,  Freeland.  Roberts  &  Co., 
Independent  Life  Building,  are  consulting  engineers  in  charge. 


The  S.  T.  John.son  Co.,  Oakland,  Cal.,  manufacturer  of  oil 
burners  and  oil-burning  equipment,  is  arranging  for  the  re- 
moval of  Its  plant  to  a  new  building  at  Arlington  and  Lowell 
Streets,  and  will  expand  the  works  at  this  location  for  in- 
creased output. 

The  California  Metal  Enameling  Co.  has  engaged  Hamm 
&  Grant,  Inc.,  industrial  engineers,  007  Ferguson  Building. 
Los  Angeles,  to  design  and  construct  additions  toUts  plant 
on  East  Fifty-first  Street,  Vernon.  One  buildings  will  be 
60  X  76  ft  of  structural  steel  with  sawtooth  roof,  and  the 
other  a  wood  frame  truss  roof  structure,  50  x  120  fT.  Erec- 
tion will  be  completed  early  in  September. 


The  Pacific  Coast 


San  Francisco,  Aug.  IS. 

TENTATIVE  plans  are  under  way  for  the  erection  of  a  new 
plant  by  the  California  Tube  &  Tire  Co.,  Baker-Detwiler 
Building,  Los  Angeles,  recently  organized  with  a  capital  of 
$1,500,000.  The  first  unit  will  be  used  for  the  manufacture 
of  tubes,  with  capacity  of  1000  per  day,  and  the  second  unit 
equipped  for  the  production  of  tires.  A  power  house  will  also 
be  built.  The  plant  will  cost  about  $450,000.  The  new  com- 
pany is  affiliated  with  the  Chillicothe  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Chil- 
licothe,  Ohio,  and  S.  S.  Wortley,  vice-president  of  the  last 
noted  company,  will  be  an  official  of  the  new  organization 
Melville  Dozier,  Jr.,  will  be  president. 

The  Truscon  Steel  Co.,  709  Mission  Street,  San  Francisco, 
manufacturer  of  standardized  steel  buildings,  with  headquar- 
ters at  Youngstown,  Ohio,  is  planning  for  the  construction  of 
a  new  plant  at  Pittsburg,  Cal.,  for  a  Pacific  Coast  works. 

E.  E.  Joslin,  262  South  Wilton  Place,  Los  Angeles,  has 
plans  for  the  construction  of  a  one-story  machine  shop,  40  x 
122  ft.,  at  1001  Slauson  Avenue. 

The  Southern  Sierras  Power  Co.,  Riverside.  Cal..  will  com- 
mence the  construction  of  a  new  hydroelectric  power  plant  on 
Mill  Creek,  San  Bernardino  Mountains,  to  cost  about  $5,000,- 
000,  including  steel  tower  transmission  system. 

The  Star  Drilling  Machine  Co.,  Portland,  Ore.,  has  awarded 
a  contract  to  Camp  &  DuPuy,  424  East  Alder  Street,  for  the 
erection  of  a  new  two-story  plant  at  541  Bast  Fourteenth 
Street. 

The  Hammond  Lumber  Co.,  Astoria,  Ore.,  has  preliminary 
plans  for  the  construction  of  a  new  local  plant,  with  power 
house,  to  cost  in  excess  of  $400,000.  The  structure  will  re- 
place a  mill  destroyed  by  fire  a  number  of  months  ago.  All 
machinery  will  be  electrically  operated. 

A  machine  shop  will  be  constructed  in  connection  with  the 
new  automobile  service  building  to  be  located  at  2S4  South 
Twenty-first  Street,  Oakland,  Cal.,  estimated  to  cost  $65,000. 
to  be  built  by  W.  B.  Travis,  366  Fourteenth  Street,  Oakland. 
J.  R.  Miller,  Lick  Building,  San  Francisco,  is  architect. 

The  Perfo  Piston  Ring  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  will  take  bids 
for  the  erection  of  a  one-story  works,  50  x  90  ft.,  on  West 
Twelfth  Street,  for  which  plans  have  been  prepared  by 
Stromwell-Halperin,  Inc.,  300  Ferguson  Building,  architect. 

The  Hammer-Bray  Co..  Oakland,  Cal..  manufacturer  of 
stoves,  ranges,  etc.,  is  planning  for  extensions  and  improve- 
ments in  its  plant  in  the  Fruitvale  industrial  section,  to  in- 
clude the  installation  of  additional  equipment. 

The  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  Co.,  Arcade  Station,  Los 
Angeles,  has  filed  plans  for  the  erection  of  a  one- story 
machine  and  mechanical  shop  at  its  repair  plant  on  Alhambra 
Avenue,  85  x  498  ft.,  estimated  to  cost  $390,000,  with  equip- 
ment. 

The  Portland  Mfg.  Co.,  Portland,  Ore.,  has  plans  for  the 
construction  of  a  one-story  power  house  at  Its  plant,  foot  of 
Erie  Street. 


Canada 

Toronto,  Ont.,  Aug.  18. 

INQUIRY   for  machinery  and    machine   tools  con- 
tinues fair  and  dealers  are  of  the  opinion  that 
an   active  demand  will   prevail   throughout   the  re- 
mainder of  the  year.    In  the  Machinery  Hall  c^the 
Canadian  National  Exhibition,  Toronto,  Ont.,^ich 
will   open  on   Aug.    25,   machinery   and   tool  Manu- 
facturers from  Canada  and  the  United   States  are 
preparing    for    operating    demonstrations    of    their 
lines.    Exhibition  officials  say  that  the  entire  space 
available  has  been   reserved  and   that   installations 
of  equipment  for  the  opening  of  the  exhibition  are 
proceeding  rapidly. 
The  Ottawa  River  Power  Co.,  Ltd.,  145  St.  James  Street. 
Montreal,  Que.,  is  in  the  market  for  transmission  and  power 
machinery  to  be  used  in  connection  with  a  proposed  60,000 
hp.  power  scheme. 

The  Lion  Mead  Rubber  Co.,  Hull,  Que.,  has  completed  the 
erection  of  its  new  plant  there  and  will  install  machinery. 
It  is  expected  that  the  plant  will  be  ready  for  operation  about 
Oct.  1. 

The  Wood  Steamers,  Ltd.,  754  Broadview  Avenue,  Toronto, 
Ont  is  contemplating  the  erection  of  a  plant  in  Scarboro 
Towiiship  for  the  production  of  steam  motor  cars,  for  which 
equipment  will  be  required. 

The  Canadian  Westinghouse  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ont.,  will  erect 
a  new  foundry  building  on  Aberdeen  West,  to  be  one  story, 
205  X  550  ft.,  steel  frame  reinforced  concrete  construction. 
Bids  are  being  received  by  B.  H.  Prack,  architect.  Main 
Street  East,  Hamilton,  Ont.,  and  50  Bay  Street,  Toronto. 

The  Canadian  Pacific  Railroad  is  asking  for  bids  on  a 
marine  terminal  building  to  be  erected  on  Belleville  Street, 
Victoria,  B.  C,  at  a  cost  of  $200,000. 

The  Berliner  Gramophone  Co.,  Montreal,  Que.,  has  awarded 
contract  to  E.  B.  Evans,  74  Easton  Avenue,  Montreal  West, 
for  erection  of  a  factory. 

The  Hydro-Electric  Power  Commission  is  carrying  on 
negotiations  for  the  purchase  of  the  plant  of  the  insolvent 
Georgian  Bay  Power  &  Milling  Co.,  Meaford,  Ont.,  to  which 
extensive  alterations  will  be  made,  including  the  installation 
of  additional  equipment. 

The  Town  Council  of  Bagotvilie,  Que.,  has  awarded  con- 
tract for  hydro-power  plant  equipment  to  Albert  Forton,  gen- 
eral contractor,  at  $125,000.  Engineer  J.  F.  Grenon,  Chicou- 
timi.  Que. 

The  Ottawa  &  Hull  Power  Co.,  Ltd.,  Hull,  Que.,  has  been 
incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $1,625,000  by  Edgar  R. 
Parkins,  Howard  S.  Dunn,  Reginald  H.  Dean  arid  others  of 
Montreal  as  provisional  directors.  The  Ottawa  &  Hull  Power 
Co..  now  producing  40,000  hp.  electric  energy  at  Chaudiere 
Falls,  between  Ottawa  and  Hull,  will  have  a  production  of 
100,000  hp.  when  the  plans  of  the  company  are  carried  to 
completion.  A  new  development  will  be  undertaken  at  Calu- 
met,  about  50  miles  up  the  river  from  Ottawa.' 

The  plant  of  Ledoux  Jennings  Carriage  Co.,  Osborne  and 
Mountain  Streets,  Montreal,  Que.,  was  totally  destroyed  by 
fire  Aug.  12,  with  a  loss  to  building  and  equipment  amount- 
ing to  $500,000. 

An  agreement  has  been  reached  between  the  city  of  Fort 
William,  Ont.,  and  the  Great  Lakes  Pulp  &  Paper  Co., 
whereby  the  latter  will  undertake  the  erection  of  a  plant 
within  the  city  to  cost  not  less  than  $3,000,000,  one  unit  of 
which,  the  pulp  mill,  will  cost  $800,000.  shall  be  completed 
and  in  operation  within  one  year,  and  the  paper  mill  to  cost 
$2,200,000  is  to  be  completed  and  in  operation  within  two 
years.  The  plant  will  have  a  capacity  of  100  tons  of  news- 
print daily  and  not  less  than  600  men  will  be  employed  for 
250  working  days  each  year. 

The  City  Council,  Ottawa,  Ont.,  is  in  the  market  for  the 
following  equipment :  1  truck  and  hoist,  1  continental  axle 
stand,   tools   for  garage,   power  hammer,   cement   gun. 
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The  Gulf  States 

Birmingham.  Ala..  Aug.   2u. 

GROUND  will  soon  be  broken  for  the  erection  of  a  new  plant 
at  Blonroe,  La.,  for  the  Owen  Bottle  Mfg.  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio, 
consisting  of  a  number  of  units  with  power  house  and  machine 
shop,  estimated  to  cost  $1,000,000.   with  machinery. 

A.  H.  Johnes  and  associates,  New  Orleans,  La.,  are  formu- 
lating ulans  for  the  organization  of  an  electric  light  and 
power  company,  capitalized  at  $5,000,000,  to  construct  ana 
operate  a  generating  plant  in  the  lower  section  of  the  city, 
estimated  to  cost  $1,000,000.  with  equipment.  The  new  com- 
pany also  proposes  to  develop  the  plant  and  property  of  the 
Citizens  Light  &  Power  Co..  with  which  it  will  be  affiliated, 
and  will  enlarge  the  local  power  plant  of  the  company,  install- 
ing additional  machinery. 

The  Dallas  Power  &  Light  Co.,  Dallas,  Tex.,  has  plans 
for  the  construction  of  a  new  power  house  at  North  Dallas, 
and  will  soon  break  ground. 

Manual  training  equipment  will  be  installed  in  the  new 
two-story  high  school  to  be  erected  at  Smithvllle,  Tex.,  esti- 
mated tOiCost  $80,000.  H.  F.  Kuehne,  Austin,  Tex.,  is  archi- 
tect. 

The  Mountain  State  Pipe  Line  Co.,  AmariUo,  Tex.,  re- 
cently organized  with  a  capital  of  $35,000,000,  has  tentative 
plans  for  the  erection  of  a  new  oil  refinery  on  local  site, 
primarily  for  gasoline  production,  to  cost  about  $1,000,000. 
The  company  also  purposes  to  construct  a  28-mile  pipe  line 
to  oilfields  in  this  section,  with  pumping  plants.  It  is  affili- 
ated with  the  Producers'  &  Refiners'  Corporation,  California 
Building,  Denver,  Col.     Charles  E.  Sutton  is  general  manager. 

The  Common  Council.  Talladega.  Ala.,  is  planning  for  the 
installation  of  electrically  operated  centrifugal  pumping  ma- 
chinery at  the  municipal  waterworks,  in  connection  with  ex- 
tensions and  improvements. 

A  machine  shop  will  be  installed  in  the  new  automobile 
service  building  to  be  erected  on  First  Street,  Miami,  Fla., 
by  W.  M.  Burdine's  Sons  Co.,  Miami,  to  be  two-story,  100  x 
120  ft.,  estimated  to  cost  $50,000.  Henry  La  Pointe,  Miami, 
is  architect. 

Manual  training  equipment  will  be  installed  in  the  new 
two-story  high  school  to  be  erected  at  Brookhaven,  Miss., 
estimated  to  cost  $125,000,  for  which  bids  have  been  asked 
on  a  general  contract.  Emmett  J.  Hull,  Daniel  Building. 
Jackson,  Miss.,  is  architect. 

The  Board  of  Public  Works,  Austin,  Tex.,  is  planning  for 
the  installation  of  electrically  operated  pumping  machinery  in 
connection  with  extensions  and  improvements  in  the  munici- 
pal waterworks,  for  increased  supply  from  the  Barton  Springs 
section,  estimated  to  cost  $450,000. 

Manual  training  equipment  will  be  installed  in  the  new- 
Junior  high  school  to  be  erected  on  South  Wesley  Street, 
Greenville,  Fla.,  estimated  to  cost  $100,000.  Linsey  &  Kilmer, 
Greenville,  are  architects. 

A  lathe,  drill  press  and  other  machine  equipment  will  be 
installed  in  the  machine  shop  to  be  erected  by  Hulsey  & 
Holtsinger,'  Tampa.  Fla..  to  be  two-story.  100  x  150  ft.,  esti- 
mated to  cost  $50,000.     R.  B.  Gambler,  Tampa,  is  architect. 

The  Luverne  Oil  Mill  Co.,  Luverne,  Ala.,  has  inquiries  out 
for  an  oil-operated  engine,  50  to  75  hp.,  with  auxiliary  equip- 
ment.    F.  M.  Douglas  is  president. 

Manual  training  equipment  will  be  installed  in  the  new 
high  school  to  be  erected  at  Aberdeen,  Miss.,  estimated  to  cost 
$125,000,  for  which  ground  will  be  broken  at  an  early  date. 
R.  A.  Heavner,  Jackson,  Miss.,  is  architect. 

The  Common  Council,  Fort  Pierce,  Fla.,  is  perfecting  plans 
for  the  installation  of  additional  equipment  in  the  steam- 
operated  electric  municipal  power  plant. 


Industrial  Items 

The  Centurj-  Steel  Co.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  manufacturer 
of  crucible  tool  and  high  speed  steel,  will  be  liquidated  by  the 
Industrial  Plants  Corporation.  25  Church  Street,  New  York. 
Equipment  to  be  sold  includes  complete  machine  shop  with 
lathes,  planers,  tools,  shapers,  grinders,  saws,  alligator 
shears,  steel  jib  cranes,  gas  producer,  20  annealing  and  tem- 
pering furnaces,  50  crucible  furnaces  and  8  steam  hammers, 
ranging  from  600  to  3500  lb.  About  400  tons  of  high  carbon 
steel  billets  and  tool  steel  will  also  be  sold.  These  items  will 
be  offered  at  public  auction  in  the  early  part  of  September. 

The  Annlston  Electric  Steel  Corporation,  Anniston,  Ala., 
has  discontinued  its  forge  and  machine  shops  and  in  the 
future  will  concentrate  on  foundry  business.  This  was  found 
advisable  owing  to  the  large  expansion  In  the  two  cast  steel 
and  gray  iron  foundries.  The  company's  machine  and  forg- 
ing shops  arc  being  offered  for  rent. 


Plans  of  New  Companies 

A  radiator  foundry,  employing  for  initial  operation  about 
2oU  persons,  will  be  constructed  immediately  by  the  Miller 
Engineering  Co.,  Norfolk,  Va.,  on  a  site  near  the  municipal 
terminal  project,  at  a  cost  of  approximately  $250,000.  The 
property,  consisting  of  about  five  acres,  was  purchased  from 
the  Norfolk  City  Council.  The  company  is  financed  by 
Baltimore  and  Norfolk  interests  but  names  have  not  yet 
been  disclosed. 

The  McArthur  Turnbuckle  Corporation.  Salamanca,  X.  Y., 
with  capital  of  $35,000,  will  begin  the  manufacture  of  loco- 
motive turnbuckles  immediately.  Additional  equipment  and 
machinery  will  probably  be  purchased.  Address  care  of 
A.   Edward   Krieger,    33   Main  Street,   Salamanca. 

The  Economy  Combustion  Corporation,  S2  State  Street. 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  has  been  organized  to  manufacture  a  forces! 
draft  system  of  coal  combustion.  Installations  will  be  made 
by  contracts  with  heating  engineers.  The  company  is  in  the 
market  for  forced  draft  blowers,  also  air  pipe  and  blast  gate 
in  diameters  from  6  to  24  in.  Harry  C.  Heilbronner  is 
secretary-treasurer. 

The  Acme  Cushion  Wheel  Co.,  2  Columbus  Circle,  New 
York,  recently  incorporated  with  capital  stock  of  $200,000. 
expects  to  be  in  production  about  Oct.  1,  manufacturing  steel 
disk  wheels.  Drop  forged  and  stamped  parts  will  be  let  out 
on  contract  and  assembled  in  the  company's  plant.  It  will 
need  a  tire  press,  lathes  and  buffers  when  production  begins. 
D.   W.   Cornfield  heads  the   company. 

The  Remington  Automotive  Corporation,  organized  with 
capital  stock  of  $100,000,  will  manufacture  automotive  equip- 
ment. A  plant  will  be  established  in  about  five  months  and 
at  that  time  stamping  and  screw  machines  will  be  installed. 
In  the  meantime  assembly  processes  will  be  done  by  outside 
companies,  contracts  already  having  been  placed.  C.  -■^. 
Mandolini.  17  West  Sixtieth  Street.  New  York,  is  president. 

The  Brady  Fireproof  Partitions  Corporation,  care  of  E.  H. 
Gale,  200  Broadway,  New  York,  has  been  incorporated  to 
manufacture  fireprooflng  products.  The  company  holds  pat- 
ents on  fireprooflng  materials  which  have  been  approved  by 
the  city  construction  department  and  it  is  likely  that  it  will 
undertake  manufacturing  at  a  later  date.  The  incorporators 
are  M.  E.  Williams  and  E.  O.  Meyer. 

The  Western  Illuminating  Corporation.  New  Y'ork.  has 
been  organized  to  manufacture  electric  lighting  fixtures  and 
kindred  products.  Plans  for  operation  will  not  be  taken  up 
for  several  weeks.  M.  L.  Finkelstein  and  M.  and  B.  Stecker 
are  the  incorporators.  Corporate  representative  is  Sajnuel 
Mandelbaum,  277  Broadway. 

The  Brtnmore  Bronze  Corporation,  New  York,  has  been 
organized  with  capital  stock  of  $10,000  and  will  manufacture 
brass  and  bronze  lighting  fixtures.  Operations  are  now  un- 
der way  at  the  plant  located  at  117  East  129th  Street.  L.  H. 
Fischer,  33  Union  Square  West,  is  president. 

The  Midwest  Air  Filters,  Inc.,  New  York,  recently  or- 
ganized with  capital  stock  of  $200,000  will  distribute  filtering 
equipment,  engines  and  like  products,  but  will  not  be  actively 
engaged   for   several   months. 

The  Brandes  Products  Corporation,  organized  to  manu- 
facture radio  headsets  for  C.  Brandes,  Inc.,  237  Lafayette 
Street.  New  York,  has  started  operation  in  a  factory  at  196- 
204  Mt.  Pleasant  Avenue,  Newark,  N.  J.  Frederick  Dietrich 
is  president. 

The  Warner  Speed  Control  Corporation  of  America,  Inc., 
New  York,  has  been  incorporated  with  capital  stock  of  $20,- 
000  to  manufacture  motors,  engines  and  like  products.  It 
is  yet  in  the  formative  stage.  The  incorporators  are  W.  G. 
Lovatt,  G.  and  A.  Worsnop.  H.  S.  Hechheimer.  1540  Broad- 
way,  is  corporate  representative. 

The  Helmerair  Conditioning  Corporation,  New  York,  in- 
corporated with  capital  stock  of  $50,000,  will  manufacture 
air-conditioning  machinery.  Temporary  office  will  be  at 
149  Broadway,  care  of  W.  F.   Kimber. 

The  Master  Reproducing  Needle  Co..  510  South  Twenty- 
first  Street.  Irvington,  N.  J.,  has  been  incorporated  with 
capital  of  $200,000  to  manufacture  talking  machine  parts. 
Special  machinery  is  being  built,  but  tlie  company  has  not 
found  a  permanent  location.     Carl  Luebke  is  representative. 

The  Salem  Handle  Co.,  Salem.  Ind..  will  manufacture 
axe,  pick,  sledge,  railroad  and  mining  tool  handles.  .-V  plant 
has  been  leased  and  equipment  purchased  for  immediate 
needs.     O.   P.   Dind   Is  president. 

The  Thomas  Plow  Co.,  Brunswick.  Me.,  has  been  organ- 
ized to  manufacture  tractor  snow  plows  and  equipment  to 
be  used  in  conjunction  with  the  Fordson  tractor.  Its  re- 
quirements include  various  kinds  of  iron  and  bolts.  H.  S. 
Thomas  heads  the  company. 
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Tho  Oliio-Kontuiky  Huur.tiKir  \:  I.eud  Coriioiatluii.  Inc., 
has  been  formed  to  operate  fluorspar  properties  in  Ohio  and 
Kcntueky.  J.  B.  Kennedy.  607  Mahoning  Hank  Building, 
YouuKBtown,  Ohio,   is  president. 

The  American  I'iuno  Plate  Co..  Racine,  Wis.,  has  been 
organized  as  a  subsidiary  of  the  Amerlcjin  Skein  &  Foundry 
Co.,  Racine,  and  will  take  over  the  piano  plate  business  of 
the  pai'ent  company  which  has  manufactured  this  line  for 
12  years.  Additions  have  been  made  In  the  plate  department 
and  new  eiiuipment  Installed.     W.  F.  Walker  Is  president. 

Tlie  Wat-son.  Frye  Co..  213  lYont  Street,  Bath,  Me.,  has 
been  Iniorpoiated  with  capital  stock  of  $200,000  to  operate 
a  gonei-al  machine  shop  and  foundry.  It  will  take  over 
plant  and  equipment  of  the  Watson,  Frye  Co..  Ltd.,  which 
went  into  rfcelver'.-i  hands.  The  comiKiny  will  manufacture 
paper  mill  machinery,  grinder  parts,  cylinder  molds,  special 
machinery  and  castings.     Orrln  F.  Frye  is  agent. 

The  National  Standard  Threadle.ss  Coupling  Co..  Bayonne, 
N.  J.,  formed  with  capital  of  2000  shares,  no  par  value  stock, 
win  manufacture  hose  couplings.  An  assembly  plant  is  es- 
tablished at  280  Broadway  and  operations  have  begun. 
Aaron  A.  Mllnlker.  Union  Trust  Building.  Bayonne.  repre- 
sents the  company. 

The  Master  Furnace  Co.,  St.  Louis,  has  been  organized 
to  manufacture  furnaces  and  heating  equipment.  All  re- 
quiremonts  have  been  filled.  J.  C.  Wilson,  R.  B.  Gardner 
and  J.   F.   OiHespie  are  the  incorporators. 

The  Mountain  Accessory  Co..  Emporium.  Pa.,  has  been 
incoiTX)rated  to  manufacture  automobile  parts  and  equip- 
ment. Pi-esent  production  provides  for  assembling  parts  to 
b<'  purchased  outside.  Requirements  for  the  first  few  months 
have  been  filed.     Guy  S.  Felt  is  treasurer. 

The  Yale  Welding  Works,  487  Grand  Avenue.  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  has  been  formed  to  do  electric  and  oxy-acetyleno 
weldinn  and  cutting.  Future  plans  have  not  been  deter- 
mined.    William   J.    Hayward   Iieads   the    company. 

The  Auburn  Electric  Co.,  Butler,  'nd..  has  been  incorpor- 
ated to  acquire  a  partnership  in  the  manufaxiture  of  electric 
.■specialties.  .  The  company  is  now  operative.  N.  Ridlen 
heads  the  company. 

The  Neilan  Corporation.  002  West  Building.  Houston.  Tex., 
has  been  organized  to  manufacture  oil  well  pumps,  pumping- 
machinery  and  check  valves.  It  is  still  in  the  experimental 
stage  but  when  manufacturing  begins  it  will  be  done  by 
contract.    W.   F.    Haven   is   secretary. 

Jacob  &  Co..  Inc..  Indianapolis,  has  been  incorporated  to 
manufacture  metal  products  and  composition  specialties. 
A  building  has  been  leased  at  635  South  Delaware  street  and 
work  has  begun  on  a  limited  scale.  Paul  R.  Jordan  heads 
the  company. 


Uehllne  Instrument  Co.,  I'atcrson,  N.  J.  has  appointed 
the  Connor-Hudson  Co.,  Southwestern  Life  Bldg.,  Dallas. 
Texas  ;  Glbbens  &  Gordon.  Inc.,  532  Canal  Street.  New  Orleans, 
I.«a.  and  the  Cornell  Mathews  Co..  Orlando.  Fla.,  repre- 
sentatives. 


NEW  TRADE  PUBLICATIONS 


Trade  Changes 

The  Oilgear  Co.,  Milwaukee,  has  appointed  the  B.  A. 
Kinsey  Co..  235  South  Meridian  Street,  Indianapolis,  as 
selling  agent  for  Oilgear  products — broaching  machines, 
hydraulic  presses,  variable  delivery  pumps  and  variable 
speed  drives— in  the  states  of  Indiana,  Kentucky  and 
Tennessee. 

On  or  about  Sept.  1.  the  Taylor  Machinery  Co..  78  Battery- 
march  Street,  Boston,  engaged  in  the  machine  tool  business, 
will  remove  to  261  Franklin  Street,  that  city. 

All  changes  necessary  in  the  moving  of  business  and 
employees  of  the  Standard  Steel  &  Bearing  Co..  Inc.,  from 
Philadelphia  to  Plaanville,  Conn.,  have  been  completed. 
W.  H.  Hill,  purchasing  agent;  L.  Spangler.  assistant  pur- 
chasing agent;  L.  A.  Cummings.  consulting  engineer;  A.  W. 
Fawley.  metallurgist;  E.  C.  Whener.  specialist;  K.  A.  John- 
son, sales  manager,  and  Bernard  Shallow,  assistant  sales 
manager,  are  now  located  at  Plainville. 

Purchase  of  the  Penn  iron  property  at  Lancaster.  Pa., 
by  Andrew  B.  Rote,  president  A.  B.  Rote  Architectural  Iron 
Works,  has  been  announced.  The  property  includes  about 
seven  acres  and  was  successively  the  site  of  the  Penn  Iron 
&  Steel  Mill  and  the  Norris  Locomotive  Works. 

After  Oct.  1.  the  Philadelphia  office  of  Power  Specialty 
Co.,  manufacturer  of  Foster  superheaters,  economizers  and 
oil  heaters,  will  be  located  in  the  Atlantic  Building.  Broad 
and    Spruce    Streets.    Philadelphia. 

The  Pawling  &  Harnischfeger  Co.,  Milwaukee,  manufac- 
turer of  excavators,  cranes  and  machine  tools,  has  ap- 
pointed the  Laughlin  Barney  Machinery  Co..  Pittsburgh,  as 
representative  in  Western  Pennsylvania  and  Eastern  Ohio, 
to  handle  P&H  horizontal  boring,  drilling  and  milling  ma- 
chines. 

The  Austin  Co.  of  California  has  moved  into  new  quarters 
at  733-37  A.   G.  Bartlett  Building.  Los  Angeles.   Cal. 


Power  I'unipM  mid  Water  SyNtt'iiiH, — F.  R.  Myers  & 
Bro.  Co..  Ashland,  Ohio.  Catalog  No.  P.  P.  56.  Describes 
and  Illustrates  self-oiling  bulldozer  power  pumps  of  500 
to  9000  gal.  per  hr.  capacity;  also  pumps  for  mine  use 
and  for  handling  crude  oil,  kerosene  or  gasoline.  A 
section  is  devoted  to  self-oiling  bulldozer  working  heads 
for  deep  wells  and  a  variety  of  pump  jacks.  Cylinders 
and  working  barrels  for  hand  or  power  use  are  shown 
and  a  section  is  devoted  to  hydro-pneumatic  pumps  and 
'cylinders  for  hand  or  power  water  supply  systems. '  Spray 
outfits  and  accessories  are  included.  A  number  of  pages 
are  given  to  engineering  data  regarding  pumps  and  their 
operation.  The  size  is  6  x  9,  192  pages,  indexed.  Illus- 
trations are  numerous  and  include  sectional   views. 

Farm  Operattne  Equipment. — F.  E.  Myers  &  Bro.  Co.. 
Ashland,  Ohio.  In  a  booklet  of  180  pages,  3%  x  6  in., 
under  the  title  of  "Talking  Points  About  the  Myers 
Line,"  the  features  of  the  company's  wide  line  of  pumps, 
working  heads,  spray  outfits,  hay  and  grain  unloading 
tools  and  door  hangers  are  described  and  illustrated. 

Steel  as  Applied  to  Structural  Work — Dayton  Struc- 
tural Steel  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio.  In  an  8-page  pamphlet 
illustrations  and  descriptions  are  given  of  the  use  of 
steel,  not  only  in  large  buildings  and  other  structures, 
but  in  the  formation  of  racks,  both  stationary  and  port- 
able, and  in  the  shape  of  steel  lumber  for  carrying  the 
light  floor  loads  of  residential  and  similar  buildings. 
Drawings  are  given  showing  how  the  materials  may  be 
used,  and  illustrations  of  structural  work  under  way, 
using  the  materials  mentioned. 

Twist  Drills,  Reamers  and  Other  Tools. — Clark  Equip- 
ment Co.,  Buchanan,  Mich.  Catalog  No.  18,  5  x  IVi  in.. 
127  pages.  Supersedes  previous  issues.  Illustrates  and 
gives  list  prices  and  dimensions  of  a  wide  variety  of 
Celfor  high-speed  twist  drills,  also  oil  tube,  axle  center- 
ing, ratchet,  three  and  four  fluted  drills,  flat  twist, 
bonding,  track  bit,  flat  and  flue  sheet  drills  and  counter- 
sinks. A  section  is  devoted  to  various  types  of  reamers, 
including  also,  end  mills,  spiral  end  mills  and  end  mills 
with  center  cut.  A  miscellaneous  section  includes  drill 
chucks  and  sockets,  lathe  tool  holders,  tool  bits,  and 
other  items.  Tables  of  feeds  and  speeds,  tap  sizes,  Morse 
taper  shanks  and  other  useful  information  is  included. 
Thread  Generator. — Fellows  Gear  Shaper  Co.,  Spring- 
field, Vt.  Booklet  of  24  pages  describing  the  company's 
thread  generator,  the  features  of  which  were  outlined 
in  The  Iron  Age  of  June  21.  The  equipment  represents 
a  new  application  of  the  gear  shaper  cutter,  a  rapid 
production  machine  for  accurately  generating '  thread 
shapes  such  as  those  used  on  taps  and  worms.  The 
booklet  is  well  arranged  and   liberally   illustrated. 

Hose  Clamps. — Newark  Stamping  &  Foundry  Co., 
Newark,  Ohio.  Price  list  No.  15.  Includes  sizes  available 
and  prices  of  clamps  for  water,  steam,  air.  railroad  and 
other  hose.  Construction  features  are  briefly  outlined. 
BIow-0«  Valves. — Perolin  Co.  of  America,  122  South 
Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago.  Booklet  describes  and  illus- 
trates the  construction  and  operation  of  the  company's 
"double-service"  blow-off  valve.  Few  parts,  long  service, 
freedom  from  jamming,  automatic  regrinding  and  ad- 
justing of  disk  to  its  seat,  proper  timing  of  opening  and 
closing  and  straightway  passageway  through  the  valve 
are  among   the   features  emphasized. 


A  new  organization,  known  as  the  Wright  Machine  Co., 
has  taken  over  the  former  plant  of  the  R.  B.  Phillips  Mfg. 
Co..  Grand  Street  Court,  Worcester,  Mass.  It  proposed  to 
manufacture  screw  machine  products.  The  company  will  be 
incorporated  within  the  near  future  with  George  M.  Wright 
president,  and  George  B.  Cunningham,  treasurer.  These 
gentlemen  and  George  F.  Wright.  George  F.  Wright  Steel  & 
Wire  Co..  and  A.  R.  Lemieux  will  constitute  the  board  of 
directors.  Mr.  Lemieux  is  general  manager  of  the  new 
concern. 

The  Ware  Foundry  Co.,  Pine  Street,  Ware,  Mass.,  re- 
sumed operations  last  week.  Most  of  the  plant  was  destroyed 
by  flre  June  7.  The  capacity  of  the  foundry  has  been 
.slightly   increased.     F.  J.  Quinn  is  owner. 


Current  Metal  Prices 

On  Small  Lots,  Delivered  from  Merchants'  Stocks,  New  York  City 


The  following  quotations  are  made  by  New  York 
City  warehouses. 

As  there  are  many  consumers  whose  requirements 
are  not  sufficiently  heavy  to  warrant  their  placing  or- 
ders with  manufacturers  for  shipments  in  carload  lots 
from  mills,  these  prices  are  given  for  their  coBvenience. 


On  a  number  of  items  the  base  price  only  is  given, 
it  being  impossible  to  name  every  size. 

The  wholesale  prices  at  which  large  lots  are  sold 
by  manufacturers  for  direct  shipment  from  mills  are 
given  in  the  market  reports  ^appearing  in  a  preceding 
part  of  The  Iron  Age  under  the  general  heading  of 
"Iron   and  Steel  Markets"  and  "Non-Ferrous  Metals." 


Iron    and    Soft    Steel   Bars   and    Shapes 

Bars: 

Refined  iron  bars,  base  price 3.54c. 

Swedish  charcoal  iron  bars,  base 7.50c. 

Soft  steel  bars,  base  price 3.54c. 

Hoops,  base  price 5.19c. 

Bands,   base   price 4.39c. 

Beams  and  channels,  angles  and  tees,  3  in.  x  Vi  in. 

and  larger,  base 3.64c. 

Channels,  angles    and   tees   under   3   in.   x    %    in. 

base    3.54c. 

Merchant  Steel 

Per  Lb. 

Tire,  1%  x  1%  in.  and  larger 3.60c. 

^  (Smooth  finish,  1  to  2%  x  Vi  in.  and  larger) .  .4.10c. 

Toe-calk,  %  x  %   in.  and  larger 4.60c. 

Cold-rolled  strip,  soft  and  quarter  hard.  .7.50c.  to  8.50c. 

Open-hearth,   spring-steel    5.00c.  to  7.50c. 

Shafting  and  Screw  Stock: 

Rounds     4.65c. 

Squares,  flats  and  hex 5.15c. 

Standard  tool  steel,  base  price 15.00c. 

Extra  tool  steel 18.00c. 

Special    tool    steel    23.00c. 

High  speed  steel,  18  per  cent  tungsten 75c.  to  80c. 

Tank    Plates— Steel 

Vi  in.  and  heavier  3.64c. 

Sheets 
Blue  Annealed  Per  Lb. 

No.   10   4.59c. 

No.  12   4.64c. 

No.  14   4.69c. 

No.  16   4.79c. 

Box  Annealed — Black 

Soft  Steel  Blued  Stove 

C.  R.,  One  Pass  Pipe  Sheet 

Per  Lb.  Per  Lb. 

Nos.    18   to   20 4.45c.  to  4.80c.  

Nos.  22   and   24 4.50c.  to  4.85c.  5.10c. 

No.  26    4.55c.  to  4.90c.  5.15c. 

No.   28    4.65c.  to  5.00c.  5.25c. 


No.   30    4.85c.  to  5.20c.  

No.  28  and  lighter,  36  in.  wide,  20c.  higher. 

Galvanized  Per  Lb. 

No.   14 4.75c.  fo'5.10c. 

No.   16    4.90c.  to  5.25c. 

Nos.  18  and  20 5.05c.  to  5.40c. 

Nos.  22  and  24  5.20c.  to  5.45c. 

No.   26    5.35c.  to  5.70c. 

No.  27    5.50c.  to  5.85c. 

No.   28    . . ; 5.65c.  to  6.00c. 

No.  30    6.10c.  to  6.50c. 

No.  28  and  lighter,  26  in.  wide,  20c.  higher 


-■• 

Welded  Pipe 

Standard  Steel 

Wrough 

Iron 

Black 

Galv. 

Black 

Galv. 

Vz  in.  Butt...  —41 

—24 

%   in.  Butt... 

—  4 

-4-19 

%  in.  Butt...   —46 

—32 

%   in.  Butt. . . 

—11 

+  y 

1-3  in.  Butt..  —48 

—34 

1-1  Vz  in.  Butt. 

—14 

+  6 

2%-6  in.  Lap.  —44 

—30 

2  in.  Lap  . . . . 

—  5 

+14 

%    in.    Lap...   —41 

—11 

2% -6  in.  Lap. 

—  9 

+  9 

9-12   in.    Lap.   —.34 

—  6 

7-12  in.  Lap.. 

—  3 

+16 

steel    \ilre 

Base  Peice*  on  No.  9  Gage  and  Coarser      Per  Lb. 

Bright  basic 5.00c. 

Annealed,  soft    5.00c. 

Galvanized  annealed    5.65c. 

Coppered  basic   5.6.tc. 

Tinned  soft  Bessemer  6.65c. 

•Regular  extras  for  lighter  gage. 


Brass   Sheet,   Rod,  Tnbe   and  IVlre 

BASE   PRICE 

High  brass  sheet    19    c.  to  20 

High  brass  wire   19%c.  to  20%c, 

Brass  rods   17i4c.  tol8i4c, 

Brass    tube,    brazed    27     c.  to  28     c, 

Brass  tube,  seamless    24%c.  to  25y2C. 

Copper  tube,  seamless   26c.  to  27     c 

Copper    Sheets 

Sheet  copper,  hot  rolled,  22  %c.  to  23  %c.  per  lb. 
base. 

Cold  rolled,  14  oz.  and  heavier,  3c.  per  lb.  advance 
over  hot  rolled. 


Tin   Plates 

right    Tin 

Coke— 14  X 

20 

Grade 
"AAA" 

Grade 
"A" 

801b. 

Prime 
.$6.55 

Seconds 
$6.30 

Charcoal 

Charcoal 

901b. 

.  6.65 

6.40 

1001b. 

.   6.75 

6.50 

IC.  $11.75 

$10.50 

IC. 

.   7.00 

6.75 

IX..    13.00 

11.75 

IX. 

.   8.25 

8.00 

IXX..    14.75 

13.00 

IXX. 

.   9.50 

9.25 

IXXX..    16.50 

14.75 

IXXX. 

.10.75 

10.50 

IXXXX..   18.50 

16.50 

IXXXX. 

.12.00 

10.75 

Terne   Plates 

8  lb.  coating,  14  x  20 

100    lb $7.00  to  $8.00 

IC    7.25  to    8.25 

IX   8.25  to    8.75 

Fire  door  stock   9.00  to  10.00 

Tin 

Straights  pig    41c. 

Bar .48c.  to  53c. 

Copper 

Lake  ingot 17c. 

Electrolytic 16%c. 

Casting 16'/4c. 

Spelter    and    Sheet    Zinc 

Western  spelter   7%c. 

Sheet  zinc,  No.  9  base,  casks 10%c.  open  lie. 

Lead  and    Solder* 

American   pig   lead    8c.  to8M,c. 

Bar  lead  lie.  to  12c. 

Solder,  %  and  V2  guaranteed   29c. 

No.  1  solder    27c. 

Refined  solder 23c. 

•Prices  of  solder  indicated  by  private  brand  vary  accord- 
ing to  composition. 

Babbitt    Metal 

Best  grade,  per  lb 75c.  to  90c. 

Commercial  grade,  per  lb 35c.  to  50c. 

Grade  D,  per  lb 25c.  to  35c. 

Asiatic    .' " 9c.  to  9%c. 

Alnminnni 

No.  1  aluminum  (guaranteed  over  99  per  cent 

pure) ,  in  ingots  for  remelting,  per  lb 32c.  to  33c. 

Old   Metals 

The  market  is  discouraged  and  uncertain  and  busi- 
ness is  quiet.  Dealers'  buying  prices  are  nominally  as 
follows : 

Cents 
Per  Lb. 

Copper,  heavy  crucible    12.90 

Copper,  heavy  wire    11.25 

Copper,    light   bottoms    9.50 

Brass,   heavy    6.25 

Brass,   light 5.00 

Heavy  machine  composition   8.75 

No.  1  yellow  brass  turning's   6.25 

No.  1  red  brass  or  composition  turnings   8.00 

Lead,  heavy    5.25 

Lead,   tea    4.00 

Zinc 3.75 
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Manufacturing 
Methods  in 
Making  the 

National 
Cash  Register 


BY  L.  S.  LOVE 


MANUFACTURING  methods  that  have  proved 
themselves  are  always  worth  knowing.  When 
most  of  them  are  adaptable  to  the  average  metal 
goods  manufacturing  plant,  they  have  an  intensely 
practical  value.  When  back  of  them  is  the  record  for 
signal  success  such  as  belongs  to  the  internationally 
known  National  Cash  Register  Co.,  the  practices  have 
a  special  appeal.  The  giving  up  for  publication  of 
details  of  metal  working  procedure  at  the  National 
cash  register  works  is  at  once  a  stamp  of  dependability 
and  of  the  bigness  of  the  company.  It  is  not  uncom- 
monly characteristic  of  the  successful  manufacturing- 
institution  to  find  it  a  free  contributor  to  helps  in 
solving  industrial  problems,  establishing  thus  a 
reputation  for  initiative,  originality  and  resourceful- 
ness which  reputation  is  not  dimmed  nor  commercial 
advantage  injured  by  any  necessarily  delayed  adoption 
by  close  competitors  of  its  broadly  useful  methods. 
Naturally  references  to  this  great  industrial  develop- 
ment are  bound  to  reflect  the  evidences  of  the  leader- 
ship, far-sightedness,  enterprise  and  genius  of  the  late 
John  H.  Patterson,  to  whom  Dayton,  Ohio,  the  home 
of  the  company,  as  well  as  the  cause  of  industrial  and 
civic  improvement,  owe  so  much. 

The  present  purpose  is  to  describe  in  a  general 
way  the  processes  of  manufacture  of  a  cash  register 
as  carried  on  by  the  N.  C.  R.;  as  the  company  builds 
some  five  hundred  sizes  and  models,  it  is  manifestly 
impossible  to  yo  iiitci  full  detail  in  an  article  of  this 
nature.     Emphasis    will   be   laid   on   a   number   of  the 


labor-saving  or  high  production  features  and  what 
the  company  has  found  necessary  to  do  to  hold  its 
equipment  sufficiently  flexible  to  cover  the  range  of 
work  and  still  maintain  large  production. 

The  National  is  a  machine  not  merely  for  use  in 
retail  stores.  It  is  made  not  only  for  cash  registering, 
but  also  for  time  and  record  keeping,  suitable  for  a 
wide  variety  of  business  uses.  The  company's  latest 
product,  the  National  accounting  machine,  for  banks 
and  other  business  institutions,  keeps  a  completely  bal- 
anced record  of  the  business  at  every  moment  of  the 
day.  The  company  manufactures  also  a  telephone  sys- 
tem for  credit  department  use  in  stores  where  charge 
accounts  are  carried  and  also  charge  account  record 
files  which  keep  charge  accounts  posted  to  the  minute. 

The  idea  of  the  cash  register  was  first  conceived  by 
James  Ritty  in  1879,  from  his  study  of  a  dial  record- 
ing the  revolutions  of  an  ocean  liner's  propeller.  The 
first  cash  register,  patented  by  Mr.  Ritty,  had  a  dial 
type  of  indication.  In  1881  all  patent  rights  in  the 
cash  register  were  sold  to  the  National  Mfg.  Co.  About 
this  time  John  H.  Patterson  was  a  stockholder  in  the 
Southern  Ohio  Coal  &  Iron  Co.,  and  manager  for  the 
company  at  Coalton,  Ohio.  In  connection  with  the 
mines  the  company  operated  a  general  store,  which 
did  a  good  business  but  made  no  money.  Mr.  Patter- 
son heard  about  a  cash  register  being  made  in  Dayton 
and  purchased  two.  The  store  soon  showed  a  profit. 
Later  two  registers  were  installed  in  the  retail  coal 
offices  in  Dayton,  operated  by  Mr.   Patterson  and  his 


MANUFACTURING  on  a  high  production  basis  and  at  the  same  time  maintain- 
ing a  flexibility  of  equipment  to  accommodate  changes  to  some  five  hundred 
models  and  sizes  is  the  achievement  of  the  National  Cash  Register  Co.  How  this  is 
accomplished  in  tool  designing  and  making,  and  what  has  been  done  in  developing 
the  manufacturing  methods  and  in  the  employment  of  special  machines  as  well  as 
adaptations  of  standard  machine  tools  are  told  in  the  latter  parts  of  the  accompany- 
ing article.  A  rather  unique  material  handling  system  and  an  outline  of  the  wel- 
fare and  employee  education  methods,  with  which  are  closely  linked  the  name  of  the 
late  John  H.  Patterson,  are  among  features  of  the  article  calculated  to  have  a  wide 
appeal  to  the  metal  goods  manufacturing  industry,  owing  to  the  general  adaptability 
of  the  information. 
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brother,  and  these  uncovered  a  leak  that  had  cost 
$1,200  in  two  years.  These  experiences  showed  Mr. 
Patterson  the  value  of  a  cash  register,  and  in  1884  he 
purchased  a  controlling  interest  in  the  National  Mfy. 
Co.,  which  name  was  changed  later  that  year  to  that 
of  National  Cash  Register  Co.  From  the  modest  shop 
in  a  single  second  story  room  with  two  employees,  the 
business  has  grown  in  about  forty  years  to  occupy  a 
plant  of  some  44  acres  of  floor  space  and  some  10,000 
employees,  with  ramifications  to  every  quarter  of  the 
globe. 

In  the  scheme  of  management  the  pyramid  plan  is 
employed,  with  the  general  manager  at  the  head.  To 
him  report  the  manufacturing  superintendent,  the  chief 
engineer,  the  research  engineer,  and  the  head  of  the 
future  demands  department. 

The  superintendent  controls  the  machine  division, 
including  tool  design  and  tool  making,  the  assembly, 
stock,  transportation,  wood  shop,  rate  making  and  the 
efficiency  engineering  division. 

Under  the  chief  engineer  are  not  only  the  invention 
and  model  departments,  but  also  the  tool  supply  and 
making  of  petty  tools.  But  most  important  is  the  in- 
spection, which,  being  under  the  engineer,  is  entirely 
separated  from  the  manufacturing  divisions  and  there- 
by calculated  to  insure  quite  impartial  inspection.  This 
inspection  covers  incoming  materials,  manufactured 
parts,  and  final  assembly. 

One  of  the  first  impressions  received  by  the  visitor 
is  that  the  institution  is  essentially  an  organization  of 
young  men.  A  second  impression  is  the  broadminded 
attitude  of  the  management  in  sharing  its  manu- 
facturing methods  with  the  world,  so  to  speak,  and  its 
willingness  to  show  the  visitor  just  what  they  are 
doing  and  how  they  do  it.  In  fact,  many  tools,  jigs 
and  fixtures,  and  special  machines  originated  by  this 
company  are  illustrated  and  described  in  text  books, 
or  in  some  cases  are  a  part  of  the  regular  line  of  ma- 
chine builders.  Noteworthy  is  the  number  of  men 
sent  out  into  other  lines  of  business  from  this  in- 
stitution, who  because  of  the  training  received  have 
become  prominent  figures  in  the  world's  work.  Out- 
standing is  an  evidence  Ovf  esprit  de  corps,  which  can 
be  defined  by  three  words:  Loyalty,  cooperation  and 
pride — loyalty  to  the  company;  cooperation  with  the 
rest  of  the  organization  and  pride  in  the  establishment. 

In  a  description  of  the  manufacturing  processes,  it 
is  desirable  to  understand  the  company's  policy  with 
regard  to  machinery.  Naturally  on  a  highly  specialized 
product,  in  many  cases,  it  is  not  possible  to  use 
standard  commercial  equipment.  It  is  the  aim  of  the 
company  wherever  possible  to  adapt  to  its  uses  such 
equipment  as  can  be  purchased  in  the  market,  and  the 
bulk  of  its  equipment  of  some  5000  machines  is  of  this 
nature.  Many  machines  required  to  give  greatest  pro- 
duction cannot  be  bought  outside,  and  for  this  purpose 
a  special  engineering  department,  headed  by  an 
efficiency  engineer,  reporting  to  the  superintendent,  has 
as  a  part  of  its  duties  that  of  the  selection  of  proper 
equipment  and  the  design  of  such  special  machines  as 
cannot  be  purchased.  These  machines  are  built  outside 
or  in  the  company's  own  shop,  a  general  machine  shop 
being  maintained  for  the  purpose.  A  special  machine 
must  show  that  it  can  pay  for  itself  in  one  year  in 
.saving  of  cost  over  old  method.  Or  it  must  produce 
greatly  improved  quality.  Otherwise  it  is  not  con- 
sidered a  profitable  investment. 

Before  arranging  to  buy  or  design  and  make  new 
tools  or  fixtures  the  "future  demands"  department  will 
ri'ixirt  to  the  factory  on  a  probable  future  demand  and 
the  turn  it  will  take  when  these  reports  show  sufficient 
leaning  on  the  part  of  the  public  toward  requiring 
a  certain  function,  the  engineering  division  is  in- 
structed to  design  a  machine  or  changes  in  an  existing 
model  to  accomplish  the  ends  desired.  For  this  pur- 
pose a  corps  of  inventors  and  designers  is  maintained. 

After  a  new  design  has  'oeen  perfected  and  ap- 
proved, a  model  is  constructed  and  tested  for  proper 
working.  For  this  work  there  are  maintained  three 
separate  machine  rooms.  One  a  .school  for  model 
makers,  whence  men  are  graduated  into  the  department 
which  manufactures  models  and  their  parts  or  into  the 
department  where  the  models  are  assembled  and  tested. 
After  passing  the   test,  drawings   of  the  new   models. 


improvements  or  changes  in  existing  models,  are  sent 
to  what  is  known  as  the  tool  supply  department  with 
the  improvement  or  change  number  to  be  made  in  an 
existing  pattern  or  with  a  new  number  to  classify  a 
new  design. 

The  tool  supply  department,  which  is  under  the 
chief  inspector,  calls  together  a  processing  committee, 
consisting  mainly  of  the  head  of  the  tool  supply  de- 
partment, the  supervisor,  foreman  and  job  foreman  of 
the  department  in  charge  of  that  particular  type  of 
register,  the  head  of  the  tool  making  department  and 
the  head  of  the  tool  designing  division,  and  the  man  in 
the  tool  supply  department  in  charge  of  tools,  models 
and  blueprints  for  the  particular  type  of  register 
under  consideration.  This  committee  lists  the  proper 
tools  and  sequence  of  operations  through  the  factory 
for  the  improvement  or  new  part. 

As  a  result  of  this  committee  meeting  the  tool 
supply  department  issues  an  order  known  as  a  tool 
list,  on  the  stock  ordering  department,  with 
copies  to  all  other  departments  interested.  This  is 
the  stock  ordering  department's  notification  to 
arrange  for  new  or  changed  usages  of  raw  materials. 
Individual  tool  orders  are  also  written  from  this  tool 
list  ^or  the  designing  and  making  of  the  new  tools 
or  the  changing  of  present  tools  to  produce  the  new 
and  changed  parts  required.  As  soon  as  the  changed 
tools  are  completed,  a  second  list,  called  the  approved 
tool  list,  is  issued  by  the  tool  supply  department  to  the 
stock  ordering  department,  with  copies  to  all  other 
departments  interested.  This  new  list  takes  care  of 
any  changes  in  operation,  methods  of  manufacture, 
or  other  corrections  which  might  have  developed  dur- 
ing the  process  of  tooling  up  the  job.  From  the  ap- 
proved tool  list  the  stock  ordering  department  issues 
orders  on  the  various  production  starting  departments 
for  the  quantities  of  the  various  kinds  of  register  parts 
required,  depending  on  their  usage.  When  tools  are 
completed  they  are  returned  to  the  tool  supply  depart- 
ment to  be  inspected  and  checked  against  the  print  of 
the  tool  and  the  print  of  the  part. 

The  tool  supply  department  also  issues  orders  for 
the  maintenance  of  all  tools  and  machinery  in  the  pro- 
duction division.  It  maintains  23  tool  supply  rooms 
throughout  the  factory.  It  stores  and  indexes  all 
patterns;  carries  all  models  and  blueprints.  It  fur- 
nishes from  the  stock  room  all  material  for  making 
tools  on  orders  through  the  material  section. 

The  duties  of  the  tool  design  department  are  clearly 
defined.  On  receipt  of  orders  from  the  tool  supply 
department  to  design  tools  for  the  production  of  a 
certain  part  they  receive  the  list  of  machines  on  which 
the  tools  are  to  be  used.  They  may  recommend  changes 
in  machines  contemplated  if  such  changes  seem  desir- 
able. 

One  important  consideration  to  be  borne  in  mind 
by  the  tool  design  department  is  that  frequent  changes, 
due  to  comparatively  small  lots,  are  made  in  the  tools, 
consequently  simple  set-ups  are  essential.  There  are 
30  employees  in  this  department  who  are  divided  into 
sections  and  specialize  on  jigs  and  fixtures,  punches 
and  dies,  screw  machine  tools,  and  small  tools,  re- 
spectively. This  department  designs  every  class  of 
tool  for  use  in  the  production  departments,  even  to 
form   cutters,   special  cutters,  reamers,  etc. 

The  method  of  procedure  referred  to  in  describing 
the  duties  of  the  tool  supply  di\asion  is  as  follows: 
Upon  receipt  of  order  accompanied  by  blue  prints  of 
parts  and  list  of  machines  to  be  used  in  production, 
these  are  turned  over  to  the  particular  tool  designer 
delegated  to  design  the  tools  for  the  job.  He  makes  a 
sketch  of  the  tools  he  proposes  and  submits  it  to  the 
job  foreman  for  suggestions  before  proceeding  with  a 
completed  drawing.  When  the  latter  is  completed  it  is 
submitted  for  approval  to  the  head  of  tool  design,  the 
head  of  tool  making,  production  department  supervisor 
on  the  class  of  work  covered,  the  foreman  of  the  de- 
partment and  the  job  foreman,  before  working  draw- 
ings are  made.  With  all  of  this  checking  mistakes 
are  avoided  and  useless  tools  are  not  made  before  any 
possible  mistake  in  design  is  discovered.  The  original 
is  filed  in  the  usual  manner  and  prints  are  sent  to  the 
tool  room. 

(To  be  continued) 
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rm:  president  and  business 


Atliliiilf    of     Adiiiinislraliuii     I'uward     Kcuiioinic 
(,)iuHlioii.s  Sii{if;c«li'(l  l»y  ClianilxT  of  CoiniiK-ri*- 

Washington,  Auj;:.  28. —  Aniorican  'business  as 
loprt'sented  by  a  committee  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  the  United  States,  made  its  first  call  upon 
President  Coolidge  at  the  White  House  last  week  and 
announced  its  position  regarding  a  number  of  im- 
portant economic  questions.  One  policy  advocated  by 
the  business  representatives  for  administering  the 
flexible  provisions  and  definitely  opposed  by  the  ad- 
ministration concerns  the  advocacy  by  the  chamber  of 
the  creation  of  a  separate  tariflF  adjustment  board  "so 
that  the  tariff  commission  may  continue  uninfluenced,  its 
functions  as  a  research  and  reporting  body."  It  was 
made  clear  at  the  White  House  that  President  Coolidge 
feels  that  the  tariff  commission  itself  is  capable  of  and 
best  qualified  to  handle  this  new  departure  in  tariff 
making. 

A  Flexible  Tariff 

While  it  already  is  proving  to  be  a  complicated 
matter,  and  apparently  will  be  more  so  for 
some  time,  it  is  maintained  that  the  task  of  in- 
vestigation and  conducting  hearings  under  these 
provisions  is  so  closely  related  to  the  general  work  of 
the  commission,  that  it  would  not  be  wise  to  set  up  a 
new  board.  To  do  so,  it  is  contended,  would  in  fact 
produce  more  or  less  complication  and  duplication  of 
effort,  and  would  add  to  the  already  great  num- 
ber of  government  bureaus  and  boards.  It  also  was 
pointed  out  that  the  tariff  commission  is  a  bipartisan 
body  and  that  it  certainly  is  not  supposed  to  be  in- 
fluenced from  any  source  and  is  as  free  from  influence 
as  would  be  any  additional  board  that  might  be  set  up. 

Present  indications  seem  to  be  that  President 
Coolidge  will  follow  the  Harding  policy  concerning  the 
flexible  provisions,  although  it  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  he  has  as  great  faith  in  their  efficacy  as  Mr. 
Harding  did.  The  representatives  of  the  chamber  in 
their  conference  with  President  Coolidge  took  occasion 
to  advocate  the  principal  of  a  flexible  tariff",  their  only 
point  being  that  there  should  be  a  change  in  the  pro- 
cedure of  administering  it. 

Merchant  Marine 

Concerning  the  merchant  marine,  the  chamber  repre- 
sentatives told  the  President  that  they  are  opposed  to 
the  government  engaging  in  commercial  business  and 
urged  further  efforts  to  evolve  a  plan  of  private  opera- 
tion before  entering  upon  direct  government  operation. 
The  chamber,  the  committee  told  the  President,  is  in 
favor  of  a  ship  subsidy,  in  an  attempt  to  equalize 
operation  disadvantages  of  American  ships.  The  pro- 
posal of  the  chamber  on  this  subject,  it  is  believed,  has 
the  sympathy  of  the  President. 

It  is  well  known,  that  like  the  chamber,  he  is  op- 
posed to  the  government's  engaging  in  commercial 
business.  At  the  same  time,  it  has  been  explained,  the 
government  finds  itself  with  a  merchant  marine  and  so 
far  has  been  unable  to  dispose  of  it  on  a  satisfactory 
basis  to  private  citizens.  President  Coolidge  was  in 
favor  of  the  ship  subsidy  bill  sponsored  by  the  late 
President  Harding,  but  with  the  failure  of  the  Senate 
to  act  upon  the  measure,  the  Shipping  Board  had  to 
turn  to  other  alternatives.  It  did  make  an  effort  to  sell 
ships  to  private  owners  but  offers  submitted  were  not 
satisfactory  and  while  it  has  not  definitely  foregone  this 
idea,  it  apparently  is  not  hopeful  of  its  successful 
execution  in  the  near  future. 

Meanwhile  the  board  is  trying  to  develop  a  policy 
with  the  approval  of  the  President  of  readjusting 
regular  trade  routes  for  American  ships,  looking  to 
the  highest  possible  efficiency  under  the  government 
ownership  in  the  carrying  of  exports  and  imports  and 
the  best  possible  service  to  American  shippers.  Briefly, 
a  subsidiary  corporation  under  the  Shipping  Board  is 
suggested  to  have  charge  of  the  operation  of  the  dif- 
ferent units  of  an  American  merchant  fleet,  which 
v.'ould  be  concentrated  on  given  ocean  lines.  There 
has  been  some  question  as  to  the  legality  of  this  pro- 


posal and  it  is  understood  that  President  Coolidge  is 
seriously  considering  the  appointment  of  a  committee 
not  only  to  study  this  program  but  also  to  investigate 
other  plans  with  a  view  to  determining  a  merhcant 
marine  policy.  The  committee  to  study  such  a  policy, 
it  is  stated,  would  be  made  up  of  the  Chairman  of  the 
Shipping  Board,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  the  chairman  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Commerce  and  the 
Attorney  General.  Some  government  officials  are  strong- 
ly of  the  opinion  that  the  best  possible  service  Ame  ican 
business  could  render  to  the  merchant  marine  would  be 
a  campaign  urging  shipping  in  American  vessels. 

Tax  reforms  urged  by  the  chamber  likely  will  not 
eventuate  at  the  next  Congress.  While  it  seems  alto- 
gether likely  that  these  reforms  or  at  least  a  large 
portion  of  them,  meet  with  the  approval  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Secretary  of  Treasury  Mellon,  it  is  seri- 
ously doubted  that  the  proposals  would  stand  a  chance 
of  being  adopted  by  Congress. 

Selective    Immigration 

Concerning  immigration,  the  committee  told  the 
President  that  the  chamber  believes  in  restriction  and 
that  the  principle  of  selection  should  be  a  controlling 
factor  in  immigration  legislation.  At  the  White  House 
it  has  already  'been  indicated  that  the  only  immigration 
legislation  which  President  Coolidge  will  urge  at  the 
next  session  of  Congress  will  be  in  favor  of  the  plan  of 
Secretary  of  Labor  Davis  for  the  selection  abroad 
through  American  consulates  of  immigrants  coming  to 
the  United  States. 


Screw 


Wright   Machine   Co.    to   Mamifactui 
Machine  Products 

The  plant  of  the  R.  B.  Phillips  Mfg.  Co.,  Worcester, 
Mass.,  with  its  equipment  for  the  manufacture  of 
screw  machine  products  on  a  large  scale,  has  been  pur- 
chased from  the  owner,  the  American  Steam  Gauge  & 
Valve  Mfg.  Co.,  Boston,  by  a  new  corporation,  con- 
trolled by  Worcester  men,  to  be  known  as  the  Wright 
Machine  Co.  At  its  head  is  George  M.  Wright,  who 
was  president  of  the  Wright  Wire  Co.  until  its  absorp- 
tion in  the  Wickwire-Spencer  Steel  Corporation, 

It  is  proposed  to  start  up  the  factory,  which  has- 
been  idle  for  three  years,  under  the  management  of 
A.  R.  Lemieux,  formerly  with  the  Reed  &  Curtis  Co., 
Worcester,  later  head  of  the  Hampden  Mfg.  Co., 
Springfield,  Mass.,  and,  when  that  business  was  bought 
by  the  Ansonia  Mfg.  Co.,  head  of  its  screw  machine 
products  department.  Recently  Mr.  Lemieux  has  been 
receiver  of  the  A.  R.  Moseler  Co.,  New  York.  The 
Phillips  plant,  operating  at  capacity,  employs  about  400 
people.  The  company  proposes  later  to  add  a  standard 
product  of  its  own. 

The  Worcester  Machine  Co.  will  be  capitalized  for 
$1,000,000,  of  which  $400,000  is  in  bonds,  $250,000  in 
preferred  stock,  and  $350,000  in  common  stock.  The 
officers  will  be:  President,  George  M.  Wright;  treas- 
urer, George  B.  Cunningham,  long  associated  with 
Mr.  Wright  in  his  business;  directors,  the  above  officers 
and  Mr.  Lemieux,  George  F.  Wright,  head  of  the 
George  F.  Wright  Steel  &  Wire  Co.,  Worcester,  and 
J.  Verner  Critchley,  president  of  the  Reed-Prentice  Co. 
and  Walden-Worcester,  Inc.,  who  as  head  of  the 
Critchley   Machine  Screw  Co.  built  the  Phillips  plant. 


Complaint  Against  Freight  Rates  to  St.  Louis 

Washington,  Aug.  28.— Complaint  has  been  filed 
with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  by  the 
Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Corporation,  against  rates  on 
manufactured  iron  and  steel  products  from  the  Pitts- 
burgh district  to  St.  Louis  and  points  in  Illinois  and 
Indiana.  It  is  contended  that  these  rates  are  unrea- 
sonable and  discriminatory. 


The  fall  meeting  of  the  Electric  Power  Club  will 
be  held  at  the  French  Lick  Springs  Hotel,  French  Lick, 
Ind.,  Nov.  19  to  22.  S.  N.  Clarkson,  900  Keith  Build- 
ing, Cleveland,  is  executive  secretary. 


Liingyen  Blast  Furnace  Plant  Near  Peking 

First  Unit  of  tlie  Mining  Administration's  Plans  Is  of  250 

Tons  Capacity  Per  Day  and  Is  the  First  Modern 

Furnace  in  North  China  Proper 


!Y    K.    E.    HUMBERT* 


IN  the  initial  Lungyen  project  is  included  one  250-ton 
per  day  blast  furnace,  capable  of  being  enlarged 
to  300  tons  by  relining,  with  raw  material  handling- 
equipment  and  storage,  boiler  plant,  power  house  and 
water  supply  development.  The  arrangement  provides 
for  future  installation  of  additional  blast  furnaces,  by- 
product coke  oven  plant,  steel  plant  and  rolling  mills 
for  producing  a  diversified  line  of  products.  The  plan 
of  the  new  plant  and  a  typical  cross  section  through 
the  plant  are  shown. 

The  furnace  stock  system  is  of  the  tunnel  type  and 
comprises  a  two-track  concrete  trestle  and  a  larry  tun- 
nel extending  the  length  of  this  tresle.  The  concrete 
tunnel  is  14  x  14  ft.,  the  roof  provided  with  a  series 
of  bin  bottoms,  each  with  a  segmental  type  of  gate, 
operated  from  the  scale  car  platforms.  The  discharge 
chutes  of  the  coke  bin  have  screens  for  the  removal  of 
braize.  Two  scale  cars,  furnished  by  the  Atlas  Car  & 
Mfg.  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  are  the  side  dump  type,  of 
120  cu.  ft.  capacity  each. 

Storage  capacity  is  provided  for  six  weeks'  supply 
of  ore  and  one  week's  supply  of  limestone.  The  steel 
coke  bin  is  located  on  the  center  line  of  the  furnace, 
ore  and  limestone  being  stored  on  either  side.  The  bin 
is  70  ft.  long,  with  capacity  for  one  day's  operation. 
The  coke  bin  is  covered,  ore  and  stone  storage  being  in 
the  open. 

The  skip  incline  is  double  tracked  for  two  110  cu.  ft. 
skip  cars  of  the  bucket  type,  also  provided  by  the  Atlas 
company.  It  is  placed  at  an  angle  of  60  deg.  to  the 
horizontal.  The  skips  are  operated  by  an  Otis  Elevator 
Co.  double-drum  steam-engine-driven  hoist.  The  drums 
are  72  in.  in  diameter,  grooved  for  1%  in.  diameter 
hoist  ropes.     The  hoist  has  a  rope  speed  of  .375  ft.  per 

•With  Perin  &  Marshall,  consulting  engineers.  New  York 
This  article  is  the  second  portion  of  that  on  "Modern  Iron 
and  Steel   Works  in  China."    begun  on  page  461  of  our  Aug. 


min.  and  is  designed  for  an  unbalanced  load  of  10,000 
lb.  An  automatic  steam  brake  is  provided.  The  hoist 
is  located  in  a  steel  frame,  corrugated  steel  covered 
building,  utilizing  in  part  the  extended  coke  bin 
columns. 

Here  are  also  housed  the  steam  operated  bell  cylin- 
ders, and  the  indicators  for  the  furnace  stock  testers. 
A  5-ton  trolley  hoist  provides  for  repairs  or  for  lifting 
from  the  ground.  The  operator  from  his  position  can 
see  both  the  furnace  top  and  the  skip  pit.  Stairways 
lead  from  the  hoist  house  along  the  skip  bridge  to  the 
furnace  top,  or  down  to  the  trestle  level,  and  thence 
to  the  ground. 

The  furnace  top  is  of  the  standard  double  bell  de- 
sign. The  gas  is  taken  off  the  furnaces  by  four  up- 
takes, leading  to  four  bleeders,  surmounted  with  explo- 
sion valves.  There  is  a  cross  connection  for  each  pair 
of  bleeders,  about  15  ft.  above  the  furnace  top  plat- 
form. From  each  cross  connection  a  downcomer  leads 
off.  The  four  uptakes  are  spaced  to  equalize  the  flow 
of  gas  over  the  entire  top  area  and  reduce  the  gas 
velocity,  with  a  resultant  decrease  in  the  dust  carried 
off  by  the  gas.  In  addition,  the  height  of  the  cross- 
pipe  connection  retards  the  dust  from  getting  into  the 
downcomer,  so  that  with  this  type  of  top  a  decreased 
amount  of  dust  is  made,  compared  to  the  design  of  top 
where  the  downcomers  are  taken  off  practically  at  the 
top  platform  level. 

These  bleeders  also  serve  to  carry  the  bell  beam 
platform,  eliminating  the  separate  structure  required 
for  this  on  some  tops.  The  top  platform  is  made  large 
enough  to  allow  ample  working  space  for  making  re- 
pairs. Platforms  are  provided  at  all  essential  points, 
with  substantial  guard  rails.  A  5-ton  jib  crane  pro- 
vides for  raising  material  to  the  top  platform.  Access 
is  had  to  the  top  platform  by  interrupted  flight  stairs 
on  the  skip  bridge,  or  by  stairs  leading  from  the  ground 
to  the  stove  top  platforms  and  thence  to  the  furnace. 


SECTION  (Looking  North)  Through 
the  Lungyen  Furnace  Plant,  Show- 
ing LiOgical  Sequence  of  the  Several 
Elements.  The  hot  metal  track  is 
the  one  nearest  the  cast  house,  between 
the  furnace  and  the  boiler  house. 
The  furnace  is  of  250  tons  daily 
capacity,  but  has  a  lining  so  thick 
that  it  can  be  changed,  on  relining. 
to  300  tons.  Plans  for  the  future  call 
for  a  second  blast  furnace,  by-product 
coke  ovens,  a  steel  mill  and  rolling 
mills 
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This   Plan  of  the  Lungyen  Plant  of  the  Lungr>-en  Mining    Administration,    at    Shiechinshan,    11    Miles    From 
Peking,   Shows  the  Arrangement  for  Later  Development    into   a    Two-Furnace    Plant.     Ample    water   supply 
is  afforded  by   means  of   the   20-in.   pipe   line   from  the    west,    drawing   by    gravity    from    a    60.000, 000-gal. 
reservoir  in  the  side  of  a  hill  alongside  the  Yung  Tii  g   River 


The  furnace  is  85  ft.  high,  its  bosh  diameter  is  18 
ft.,  and  the  capacity  is  14,000  cu.  ft.  It  is  set  on  a 
sub-base  of  rock,  much  of  which  had  to  be  excavated, 
as  it  extended  above  the  required  level.  There  are  eight 
structural  columns  placed  on  a  27-ft.  diameter  circle,  al- 
lowing for  enlarging  of  the  hearth  and  bosh  in  the  future. 
Brackets  on  the  columns  support  the  bustle  pipe,  circle 
pipe  and  waste  water  trough.  The  bustle  pipe  is  42  in. 
diameter,  of  %  in.  plate,  with  9  in.  brick  lining,  and 
is  carried  on  cast  iron  saddles  free  to  move  on  the  col- 
umn brackets,  thus  providing  for  expansion.  An  ample 
number  of  manholes  facilitates  relining.  The  bustle- 
pipe  walkway  continues  on  the  hot  blast  main  to  the 
end  of  the  cast  house,  where  a  ladder  leads  to  the  floor 
level. 

The  hearth  jacket  is  of  I'A-in.  steel  plate,  with  3-in. 


thick  cast  iron  water  cooled  circular  plates  between  it 
and  the  furnace  brickwork.  The  tuyere  breast  is  of 
1-in.  steel  plate,  with  openings  for  the  eight  tuyeres 
and  two  rows  of  bronze  cooling  plates.  The  bosh  jacket 
is  of  the  solid  plate  type,  yg-in.  plate  being  used  here. 
There  are  six  rows  of  bronze  cooling  plates  in  the  bosh. 
The  mantle  is  built  up  of  1-in.  plate  and  heavy  angles, 
and  has  a  trough  for  collecting  shell  spray  water. 

Bottom  and  top  rings  of  the  furnace  shell  are  of 
butt  strap  construction,  and  the  intermediate  rings  have 
triple  lap-riveted  vertical  and  double  lap-riveted  hori- 
zontal seams.  Brackets  on  the  shell  bottom  ring  at 
each  column,  inside  and  outside,  help  distribute  the 
shell  load  and  reinforce  this  ring.  There  is  one  row 
of  cast  iron  cooling  plates  above  the  mantle.  The  shell 
top  ring  has  outside   structural  brackets  carrying  the 
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Lungj-en  Furnace  Plant  at  Shiechinshan,  in  Chili  Province,  viewed  from  the  North-West.  The  long,  low  con- 
struction building  lies  between  the  observer  and  the  cast  house  (left  center).  The  stack  at  right  of  tlie  four 
hot-blast  stoves  is  designed  to  serve  also  the  four  additional  stoves,  to  be  erected  for  the  second  furnace, 
which  will  be  farther  to  the  right.  Two  more  boiler  house  stacks  then  will  be  added  to  the  three  now  up. 
The  water  tower  wifl  hold  110.000  gal. 


top  platform  and  inside  cast  steel  brackets  supporting 
the  large  bell  hopper.  Four  steel  plate  gas  uptake.s 
also  lead  from  the  top  ring. 

The  furnace  brick  lining  is  of  the  Harbison-Walker 
"Woodland"  brand.  Stock  line  protection  consists  of 
small  unit  cast  steel  wearing  plates,  laid  integral  with 
the  lining. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  iron  notch,  an  auxiliary 
notch,  22V2  in.  higher,  is  provided.  The  working  cinder 
notch  is  90  deg.  from  the  iron  notch.  There  is  also  an 
auxiliary  cinder  notch. 

The  cast  house  labor  required  for  producing  and 
handling  such  a  large  tonnage  of  sand  cast  foundry 
iron  has  been  greatly  reduced  by  the  installation  of  a 
Shutts-Goodwin  pig  bed  molding  machine,  which  is 
cylindrical  in  shape,  with  four  offsets  on  which  the 
patterns  are  placed.  It  is  mounted  on  a  shaft  with  a 
bail  attached,  by  which  it  is  drawn  over  the  sand,  the 
cast  house  crane  being  utilized  for  pulling  it.  Beds 
are  made  up  this  way  in  about  15  minutes  in  compari- 
son to  2  or  3  hr.  required  for  hand  molding.  Cinder 
will  be  run  into  Pennsylvania  Engineering  Works  side 
dump  cinder  ladles  of  300  cu.  ft.  capacity,  air  operated. 

The  cast  house  is  63  ft.  span,  218  ft.  long  from  the 


center  of  the  furnace,  has  corrugated  steel  siding,  Vs-in. 
plate  roof,  and  a  monitor  throughout  its  length.  A 
10-ton  crane  is  installed  to  handle  cast  house  materials, 
and  for  the  operation  of  the  pig  bed  molding  machine. 
Water  lines  with  hose  connections  extend  along  both 
sides.     A  Berg-Brosius  safety  mud  gun  is  provided. 

Gas  from  the  furnace  top  is  led  through  two  4-ft. 
diameter  downcomers,  each  of  which  enters  the  top  of 
a  20-ft.  diameter  barrel  type  dust  catcher,  with  capacity 
exceptionally  large  for  a  furnace  of  this  size.  It  is 
expected  that  this,  in  conjunction  with  the  furnace  top 
design,  will  result  in  a  gas  with  comparatively  low 
dust  content.  Further  gas  cleaners  may  be  installed 
should  they  be  desired  later.  From  the  dust-catchers 
the  gas  enters  a  common  5-ft.  9-in.  diameter  main  lead- 
ing a  short  distance  to  a  large  downleg,  from  which  are 
taken  the  branches  leading  to  the  stoves  and  the  boilers. 

The  four  stoves  are  of  the  two-pass,  side  combus- 
tion type,  20  ft.  in  diameter  by  85  ft.  high,  and  have 
36,200  sq.  ft.  of  heating  surface  each.  Brick  linings 
for  the  stoves  and  all  mains  were  made  in  China  by 
the  Kailan  Mining  Administration.  Fittings  include 
24-in.  cold  blast,  27-in.  hot  blast,  24-in.  gas  burner,  36- 
in.  chimney  and  12-in.  air  relief  valves  and  three  21-in. 
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cleaning;-  doors,  all  in  tht'  bottom  ring,  and  three  :!0-in. 
cleaning  doors  in  the  top  ring. 

All  mains  and  flues  are  overhead.  The  hot  blast 
main  is  4  ft.  diameter  with  9-in.  brick  lining.  The  gas 
main  is  also  4  ft.  diameter,  with  4%-in.  lining,  and 
3-ft.  downlegs  at  each  stove.  A  5-ft.  9-in.  diameter 
chimney  flue,  with  4%-in.  lining,  leads  to  a  7-ft.  inside 
diameter  x  175-ft.  high  self-supporting  brick  lined  steel 
stack      The  cold  blast  main  is  24  in.  in  diameter.     A 


10-in.  equalizer  line  leads  from  the  cold  blast  to  the  hot 
blast  main,  around  the  stove  farthest  from  the  furnace. 
A  counter  weighted  relief  valve  and  the  usual  snort 
valve  are  provided.  The  complete  system  of  platforms 
around  the  stove  tops  is  reached  from  the  furnace  top 
platform,  or  by  means  of  stairs  extending  alongside  of 
the  stove  and  supported  by  them. 

(To  be  concluded) 


NITROGEN   IN   STEEL 

Distillation   and  Combustion   Method   of  Analysis 
Compared 

Starting  with  the  assumption  that  no  conclusions 
concerning  the  effects  of  nitrogen  on  the  physical  prop- 
erties of  steel  can  be  more  reliable  than  the  methods 
used  for  determining  the  quantity  of  nitrogen  present, 
C.  Baldwin  Sawyer,  the  Brush  Laboratories  Co.,  Cleve- 
land, in  a  paper  entitled  "Nitrogen  in  Steel,"  prepared 
for  the  annual  summer  meeting  of  the  American  Insti- 
tute of  Mining  and  Metallurgical  Engineers  at  Montreal, 
Aug.  30,  describes  the  work  undertaken  to  establish 
some  additional  conditions  required  by  the  customary 
distillation  method  for  reliable  and  accurate  determi- 
nations. Results  by  a  combustion  method  of  analysis 
for  total  nitrogen  content  are  presented.  These  indi- 
cate that  all  of  the  nitrogen  in  steel,  exclusive  of  that 
contained  in  blow-holes,  may  be  determined  by  the  dis- 
tillation method.  Results  have  been  obtained  which 
bear  on  the  following  divisions  of  the  general  subject, 
based  on  these  more  sound  and  more  reliable  analyses: 
Nitrification  of  steel  by  melting  in  nitrogen,  nitrifica- 
tion of  steel  by  heating  in  ammonia,  decomposition  of 
nitrified  steel  by  heating,  and  thermal  analysis  of  nitri- 
fied steel. 

Ingots  of  pure  iron  melted  under  various  pressures 
of  nitrogen,  when  examined  for  nitrogen  content  using 
on'y  the  distillation  method,  were  found  to  contain 
nitrogen  which  varied  as  the  square  root  of  the  pressure 
applied.  Thin  disks  of  sheet  iron,  when  nitrified  in 
ammonia  only  until  they  contained  up  to  4  per  cent 
nitrogen,  when  reheated  were  found  to  contain  a  re- 
duced amount  of  nitrogen  equal  to  an  amount  def- 
initely related  to  the  reheating  temperature  and  expres- 
sible by  a  curve.  A  summary  of  the  author's  results  is 
as  follows: 

Summary 

For  obtaining  the  most  accurate  results  with  the  distilla- 
tion method  for  deteimining  nitrogen  in  steel,  a  Kjeldahl 
trap  and  a  glass-wool  strainer  should  be  inserted  between 
condenser  and  distillation  flask.  The  condenser  tube  should 
be  ot  some  material  other  than  glass,  which  yields  alkalis 
to  the  distillate. 

A  2.42-per  cent  sjain  in  weight  by  thin  sheet  iron,  because 
of  cyanide  hardening,  is  97.5  per  cent  accounted  for  by 
results  of  analyses  for  carbon  and  nitrogen,  indirating  the 
recovery  by  the  distillation  method  of  all  nitrogen  intro- 
duced into  steel  by  case-hardening  processes. 

The    combustion    method    for    carbon    is    adapted    to    total 


Tiitrogtn  determinations.  Results  so  far  obtained  by  this 
method  indicate  complete  recovery  by  the  distillation  method 
of  all  nitrogen  introduced  into  steel  by  any  method.  A 
specially  designed  phosi-horus  pipette  can  absorb  from  3  to 
4   liters  ot  oxygen   at  a  rate   of  from   15   to   20  cubic  centi- 

Iron    melted   under  an   atmosphere  _of_  nitrogen   absorbs  it 
in  accord  with  the  formula:  ^/cN  =  ti\'f«.  where 
%N  =    per  cent  of  nitrogen    in   cooled   ingot; 

Pn  =  pressure  in  atmospheres  of  nitrogen  during  melting 
and  solidification. 

Microscopic  examination  of  ingots  melted  under  nitrogen 
discovers  no  trace  of  nitrogen  up  to  approximately  0.03  per 
cent,  and  indicates  a  solid  solution  of  nitrogen  in  ferrite. 
.\bove  0.03  per  cent,  many  needles  were  found. 

Iron  catalyzes  the  dissociation  of  ammonia  at  elevated 
temperatures  and  is  denitrified  by  hydrogen  so  formed;  it 
is  therefore  difficult  to  produce  uniformly  nitrified  steel  by 
passing  ammonia  over  it. 

Uniformly  nitrified  thin  steel  disks,  containing  up  to  1.70 
per  cent  nitrogen,  can  be  produced  by  heating  non-uniformly 
nitrified  disks  containing  from  3  to  4  per  cent  nitrogen  to 
different  temperatures  for  different  degrees  of  decomposi- 
tion. Decomposition  so  produced  can  be  represented  by  a 
curve  of  per  cent  nitrogen  against  temperature;    its   general 


shape 


volatile 


of  these   disks 
of    appearance 


of    the    disks 


that    corresponding    to    similar    cun 
solutes  in   nonvolatile  solvents. 

Transformation  points  obtained  from  sets 
clearly  indicate  an  iron-nitrogen  diagram 
.similar  to  the  iron-carbon  diagram. 

Results  of  photomicrographic  examinatio 
are  in  accord  with  general  findings  of  transformation-point 
determinations,  and  place  the  eutectoid  point  at  1.70  per 
cent  of  nitrogen.  No  nitrogen  constituent  was  visible  in 
ferrite   up    to    a    coiiitnl    of    0.030    per    cent. 

Results  "I  In  r.-i  i.^i  on  disks  show  a  great  loss  in 
ductility  f"<    i,     i,     .  :,i.  iits  above  0.015  to  0.030  per  cent, 

confirming    ^  i  v    ihe   literature. 

In  non-iiiiii"i  I.!:  in'rififd  disks  containing  3  to  4  per 
cent  nitrogen,  tlie  existence  of  a  second  eutectoid  is  indi- 
cated  both   microscopically  and   by   thermal   analysis. 


The  report  of  the  Ohio  State  Foundrymen's  Asso- 
ciation for  July  shows  an  increase  over  operations  for 
the  preceding  month,  as  the  industry  operated  at  85.32 
per  cent  of  normal  in  July  compared  with  81.27  per 
cent  in  June.  The  normal  melt  figure  of  the  foundries 
reporting  is  29,504  tons  and  the  production  of  castings 
was  25,183  tons.  Total  stocks  on  hand  show  a  decline 
in  June  figures,  the  figure  for  July  being  37  per  cent 
of  normal.  Non-ferrous  operations  show  a  very  slight 
decline  as  compared  with  June,  the  July  figure  being 
77.22  compared  with  77.25  in  June. 


Further  Decline  in  Iron  and  Steel  Exports 

Imports  for  July  Also  Are  Less,  Though  Ferroalloys  Are  the 
Second  Highest  of  the  Year — Exports  of  Semi- 
Finished  Lowest  in  18  Months 


Washington,  Aug.  28.— Exports  of  iron  and  steel 
products  in  July  totaled  168,558  gross  tons,  valued  at 
$21,582,626,  as  against  171,183  tons,  valued  at  $21,242,- 
193,  in  June;  while  imports  amounted  to  53,464  tons. 


Machinery  Exports 
By  7a.'u« 


1922 


S289,250 

Other  Steam  Engines 193,519 

Boilers 133.565 

Accessories  and  parte 101.454 

Automobile  Engines 551.189 

Other   Internal   Combustion 

Engines 333,669 

Accessories  and  Parts  for...  194.653 

Electric  Locomotives 23 ,  085 

Other  Electric  Machinery  and 

Apparatus 444,901 

Eioavating  Machinery 89 .  83  4 

Concrete  Misers 93.702 

Road  Making  Machinery ..    .  45 ,  640 
Elevators  and  Elevator  Ma- 
chinery   381,714 

Mining  and  Quarrying  Ma- 
chinery   500,710 

Oil  Well  Machinery 445,806 

Pomps  474,452 

Lathes 61,443 

Boring  and  Drilling  Machines  28,059 

Planers.  Shapers  and  Blotters  33 ,  881 

Bending  and  Power  Presses  7,351 

Gear  Cutters 25,791 

Milling  Machines 27,597 

Thread  Cutting  and  Screw 

Machines 16,756 

Punching  and  Shearing  Ma- 
chines   9,581 

Power  Hammers 8,973 

RoUing  Machines.  .. 129.881 

Sharpening  and  Grinding  Ma- 
chines   51,483 

Other  Metal  Working  Ma- 
chinery and  Parts  of ... .  493 . 4 10 

Textile  Machinery 1 ,  471 ,016 

Sewing  Machines 640,470 

Shoe  Machinery 127,087 

Flour-Mill  and  Gristmill  Ma- 

i^    chinery 181,233 

Su<'ar-MiU  Machinery 365 ,  755 

Paper   and  Pulp   Mill   Ma- 
chinery   130.335 

Sawmill  Machinery 25,575 

Other     Woodworking     Ma- 
chinery   161,386 

Refrigerating  and  Ice  Making 

Machinery 101,256 

i^ir  Compressors 166,475 

Typewriters 879,527 

Power  Laundry  Machinery ...  74 ,  524 

Typesetting  Machines 207. 176 

Printing  Presses 218,062 

Agricultural  Machinery  and 

Implements 2,429,149 

All    Other    Machinery    and 

Parts 7,466,898 

Total $19,810,273 


$867,443 

$5,471,714 

$2,693,218 

1,431,407 

216,752 

560,701 

162;654 

275,969 

3,773,086 

682,057  2,448,708  3,828,476 

265,502  1,537,006  1,920.219 

287.234  450.997  2.464,012 

742.258  5.479.097  4,830,488 

117,019  850,290  928, 3H 

55,041  338,346  325,956 

114,139  189,523  719,025 

424,936  2.342,842  2,314,279 


850,289 
696,523 
572,955 
96,780 
67,505 
32.538 
19,030 
20,371 
17,913 

27,913 

16,666 
20,005 
6,010 


392,209 
650,165 
916,922 
112.427 


41,734 

71,974 

157,689 
158,746 
,112,923 
82,078 
231,947 
342,330 


3,587,713 
2,718,997 
3,270,705 
463,935 
363,087 
181,861 
246,676 
63,094 
186,242 


106,130 
64.771 
151,385 


3,162,418 

10,314,101 

3,468,550 

584,114 


1,214,420 
1.180,899 
6,807,701 
354,518 
2,249,822 


5,294,274 
3,582,798 
4,155,515 
461,065 
387,347 
130,512 
115,673 
94,878 
240,580 


17,749 
562,819 


,825      13,003,517 


9,074,211      50, f 


1,411,889 
8,340,639 
576,344 
1,974,240 
2,455,264 

28,154,335 

57,501,235 


$26,469,980  $137,337,180  $161,000,790 


valued  at  $2,147,112,  as  compared  with  68,019  tons, 
valued  at  $2,597,159.  For  the  seven  months  ended  with 
July  of  this  year  exports  were  1,141,569  tons  and  im- 
ports aggregated  569,287  tons.  While  the  exports  for 
July  were  greater  than  those  for  the  same  month  of  last 
year,  when  they  amounted  to  157,169  tons,  they  were 
less  for  the  seven  months  of  the  current  year,  when 
compared  with  the  1,345,129  tons  of  the  corresponding 
period  of  last  year. 

Imports    for    July   of    this    year    showed    a    sharp 


Imports  of  Iron  Ore  by  Countries 
(In  Gross  Tons) 

Seven  Months 
July  Ended  July 

1922  1923  1922  19^3 

Spain    4.891  56.291  20.869  184.000 

Sweden    54.878  145.508  124,648  546,559 

Canada    367  9.472  1,321  23,010 

Cuba    56.275  96.500  133.572  430.351 

Other    countries    50.300  131,596  93.997  583,938 


decrease  under  imports  for  the  same  month  of  last 
year,  when  they  were  71,971  tons,  but  for  the  seven 
months  ended  with  July  of  this  year,  the  total  of 
569,287  tons  was  a  heavy  increase  over  the  correspond- 
ing period  of  last  year,  when  the  total  was  187,648 
tons.     Imports  of  manganese  ore  in  July  of  this  year 


Imports  of  Pig  Iron  hy  Countries 
(In  Gross  Tons) 


July,  192 

England    9,554 

Belgrium     3.524 

Scotland    2,400 

France     1,804 

Canada    1,262 

Germany     750 

British  India    215 

China    200 

Sweden    51 

Austria    

Total    19,760 


Seven 

Months  Ended 

July,  1923 

158,428 


38,483 
20,740 
8,918 


totaled    23,824    tons,    while    iron    ore    imports    were 
439,367  tons. 

Exports  of  machinery  with  a  value  of  $26,469,980 
represented  an  increase  of  almost  $3,000,000  over  ma- 
chinery exports  in  June  with  a  total  of  $26,631,349. 
Imports  of  machinery  in  July  were  valued  at  $796,596 


Exports  of  Iron  and  Steel 

(In  Gross  Tons) 

Seven  Months 

July  End«d  July 

1922  1923  1922  1323 

Pig   iron    1.943  2.966  15,773  17,811 

Ferromanganese    179  4  908  3.220 

Ferrosilicon    S2  249  573 

Scrap    3,939  4,598  49,298  25,871 

Ingots,    blooms,    billets, 

sheet  bar,   skelp 10,149  6.480  111,710  69,917 

Iron  bars    716  ....  9.91S 

Steel    bars    •12,927  14,531  '114,428  98.499 

Alloy  steel  bars 146  635  2,781  1.549 

Wire    rods    1.844  1,877  34,135  18,127 

Plates,  iron  and  steel..      6.932  8.599  65,903  75,266 

Sheets,  galvanized    9,245  9,454  73,312  76,949 

Sheets,    black    steel 12,830  7,471  182,368  63,407 

Sheets,   black  iron 923  1,274  7.562  8,876 

Hoops,  bands,  strip  steel      3,237  2,695  19,855  23,391 
Tin    plate,    terne    plate, 

etc 4,038  13,029  49,452  65,335 

Structural  shapes,  plain 

material    8,676  10,861  63,636  76,861 

Structural  material, 

fabricated   3,221  7,014  24,443  42,351 

Steel   rails    29,919  24,521  184.363  142,332 

Rail     fastenings. 

switches,   frogs,   etc.  .      3,500  4. 836  21.995  22,986 
Boiler      tubes,      welded 

pipe    and    fittings 11,879  17,671  105,904  108.609 

Cast   iron   pipe  and   fit- 
tings           2,948  2.317  15.203  15.411 

Plain   wire    9,529  7.117  78.394  57,516 

Barbed  wire  and  woven 

wire   fencing    10.250  8. 384  42,187  49,878 

Wire  cloth   and   screen- 
ing             154  188  776  S63 

Wire  rope  and  cable..  .         620  5511  2.601  4.037 

Wire   nails    2.881  3,780  42,160  22,870 

All      other     nails     and 

tacks    760  619  5,421  5,354 

Horseshoes    145  83  485  547 

Bolts,    nuts,    rivets   and 

washers,  except  track     1,725  1.719  10.436  11.053 

Car  wheels  and  axles.  .      1.524  2.815  10.453  11.464 

Iron    castings    749  1,000  5,982  6,033 

Steel  castings    108  426  1,358  2,829 

Forgings     238  246  1,500  1.866 

Machine    screws    11  ....  98  .... 

Total    .157,169  168,558  1,345.129  1,141.569 

•Includes  both  iron  and  steel  bars. 


as  against  .$911,901  in  June.  Machine  tool  exports  in 
July  totaled  5176  in  number  with  a  value  of  $503,283, 
as  against  7567,  with  a  value  of  $443,645  in  June. 

Steel  rails  constituted  the  greatest  export  movement 
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ateel  Exports  by  Countries 
(In  Gross  Tons) 


Months 

Months 

July. 

Ended 

July, 

I'Inded 

1923  July,  1923 

1923  July,  1!12:) 

Plates: 

Oalvanixcd  Sheetn. 

Canada    .... 

G,999 

64,408 

Canada    .... 

3.643 

23,738 

Cuba    

122 

Cuba    

1.229 

8.461 

119 

SI  5 

Philippine 

Mexico   

Islands  . . . 

653 

4,246 

Philippine 

Mexico   

560 

.  3,837 

Islands  ... 

45 

167 

Argentina    .  . 

429 

3.346 

Colombia   . .  . 

341 

3,552 

Japan   

2,368 

18,827 

Canada    .... 

2,980 

17,098 

?,75 

1,639 

British  India 

Cuba     

1,135 

China   

5,797 

Philippine 

Islands  .  .  . 

{"U 

160 

Argentina    .  . 
HonI    Kong: 

933 

3.085 

Oaivaniied  Wire: 

769 
683 

3:i97 

Japan   

1,864 

13,467 

Zl'i^'.::: 

483 

1,956 

Brazil 

224 

1,260 

954 

9,299 

213 

Argentina   .  . 

659 

?-?s* 

Italy   

2,264 

Australia  ... 
Cuba    

346 
294 

3,882 
1,609 

Steel  Rails: 
Cuba    

8.202 

27.250 

Me.vico   248 

Barbed  Wire: 

2,071 

Canada    

Japan   

Kwang  Tung 

ti^ 

44;781 

Cuba 

1,495 

6,481 

(leased 

Australia     .  . 

1,053 

5,134 

territory)  . 

11.143 

Brazil    

1,011 

6,303 

Colombia   ... 

861 

2,109 

British  South 

Philippine 

Africa    . .  . 

844 

4,030 

Islands  ..  . 

2.625 

Colombia   ... 

630 

3,068 

Argentina    .. 

325 

834 

Central 

570 

2.172 

139 

7.331' 

Mexico   

567 

2.047 

Chile 

2.116 

Canada    

25 

4.416 

Chosen 

West     Indies 

6.153 

(Korea) .  . 

8.754 

Argentina   . . 

6,410 

New  Zealand 

400 

in  July,  with  a  total  of  24,521  tons,  and  also  for  the 
seven  months  ended  with  July,  with  a  total  of  142,332 
tons.  Cuba  was  the  leading  export  market  in  July  for 
steel  rails,  taking  8202  tons,  while  Canada  came  second 


Tool  Exports,  by  Number  and  Value 
, — June,  1923 — ^  , — July. 
Quantity  Value     Quantity 

64      $96,385  70 

44.710 
26.855 


Lathes    

Boring  and  drilling  machines 
Planers,  shapers  and  slotters 
Bending  and  power  presses.  . 

Gear    cutters    

Milling   machines    

Thread-cutting    and    screw 

machines     

1   shearing   ma- 


1,703 


Value 
$96,780 
67,50.'. 
32,538 
19,030 
20,371 
17,913 


chii 


Power  hammers    9  7,158  74  20.005 

Rolling  machines    2  485  13  S.Ol'l 

Sharpening  and  grinding 

machines     1,824  72,034  1,452  87,102 

Chucks,  centering,  lathe,  drill 

and     other    metal-working 

tools     3,818  24.344  2,271  36,504 

Pneumatic  portable   tools 1,033  64.896  987  54.946 

Total    7,567  $443,645  5,176  $503,283 


with  6776  tons.  The  second  largest  export  movement 
of  July  consisted  of  boiler  tubes  and  welded  pipe,  the 
total  for  the  month  being  17,671  tons,  while  steel  bars 
with  a  total  of  14,531  tons  ranked  third,  and  tin  plate, 
13,029  tons,  fourth.  Beginning  with  July  the  Bureau 
of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  has  separated  iron 
and  steel  bars  instead  of  consolidating  them  as  was 
done  previously. 

Of  the  imports,  the  heaviest  item  was,  as  usual,  pig 


Iruports  of  Iron  and  Steel  in  Gross  Tons 
(Monthly  Averages) 

Manganese 

Total           Pig  Ferro-  Ore  and 

Imports       Iron  alloys  Oxide* 

1909    to   1913,   incl 26,505      tl4.132  

1914   to    1918,    incl 23,351          4,645  3,281  147.155 

1919    to   1921,   incl 23,901          5.708  3.710  37.115 

1922    59.545        31,954  9,117  31,204 

January,   1923    120,078        83,935  5.120  829 

February    67,704        35,793  9,234  4,636 

March    106.197        72,344  9,030  12,799 

April    77,903        36,371  7,221  14,071 

May    75,885        39,764  10.482  12,734 

June    68,019        30.033  12.794  36,138 

Six  months'  average ..  .      85.964        49.706  8,980  13,535 

July    53,464        19,760  12,381  23,824 

•Not  included  in  "total  imports." 

tincludes  ferroalloys. 

{Average  for  three  years,  1916  to  1918,  only. 


Seven  Months 

July 

Ended  July 

'    1922 

1923    ' 

'     1922 

1923  ^ 

tools  and  parts 

$14,757 

$28,549 

$127,589 

$250,583 

Agricultural  machinery 

and    Implements. . . . 

Electrical      machinery 

and   apparatus    

20.791 

351,161 

Other  power  gener- 

48,183 

1.410,841 

Other    machinery    .... 

271.154 

221,488 

1.605.983 

1.475.803 

Vehicles,    except    agri- 

cultural  ....'^....^.. 

120,118 

279,198 

857.510 

1.757,190 

Total    $605,304   $796,596   $4,235,261   $7,138,839 


iron,  with  a  total  of  19,760  tons.  For  the  seven  months 
ended  with  July  the  total  imports  of  pig  iron  aggre- 
gated 313,900  tons.  Previously  the  Bureau  had  credited 
an  import  movement  of  4100  tons  of  pig  iron  to  Cuba 


Exports,  January,  1922,  to  July,  1923,  Inclusive 


All  Iron 

and  Steel 

•.\verage.   1912    to   1914...    2,406.218 

•Average.   1915   to    1918...    5.295.333 

Calendar    year    1919 4.239.837 

Fiscal    year    1920 4,212.732 

Calendar  year  1920 4,961.851 

Fiscal   year    1921 4,168,619 

Calendar  year  1921 2,213,042 


Pig  Semi-finished 


January,  1922 
February    .  . . . 

March    

April    

May    

June  


Fiscal  ye 


July    

August     .  . 
September 


October 

November 

December 


Calendar  year  1922. 


January.  : 
April    .  .  . 


Ma,\ 


Fiscal    year    1923. 

July    

Seven  months  .  .  . 
•Calendar  years. 


160,920 
133,975 
208.843 
198,830 
230,062 
212,295 


157,169 
145,640 
129,475 
132,924 
127,782 
150.170 

1.986.297 

123,190 
133,902 
163.920 
177.471 
203,389 
171,183 

1,816.329 

168.558 


221.582 
438.462 
309.682 
248,126 
217,958 
129,541 


1,043 
1,430 
2,724 
2.750 
3.897 
1,996 


Material 
145,720 
,468.026 
258,907 
288,766 
216,873 
82,549 
10,363 


9,376 
13,091 
13,178 


28,330    63.127 


1.943 
1,791 
5,203 
1,553 
3.464 
3.136 


10.149 
9.353 
6.810 
8,364 
7,157 
8,449 


30.922        107,201 

2,482  10.563 

2,786  7,733 

2,881  11,416 

1,844  11.247 

1.848  12.824 

2,960  9,652 

113,377 

6,480 

69.917 


31,891 
2,966 
17.811 


in  April,  but  it  develops  that  this  tonnage  was  scrap 
so  that  this  change  has  resulted  in  the  revision  of  the 
pig    iron    and    scrap    import    tonnages    for    the  seven 


and  Steel  into  the   United  States 
(In  Gross  Tons) 

Seven  Months 
July  Ended  July 


1922 

Pig   iron    18.828 

Ferromanganese    25.841 

Ferrosilicon    2.300 

Scrap    9,795 

Steel      ingots.      blooms, 
billets,  slabs  and  steel 

bars    530 

Rails  and  splice  bars.  .      4,077 
Structural    shapes    ....  34 

Boiler  and  other   plates       .... 
Sheets   and    saw   plates        156 

Bar  iron    10.131 

Tubular  products 

Castings     and     forgings       .... 

Nails   and   screws 

Tinplate     37 

Bolts,    nuts,    rivets   and 

washers 

Wire    rods    244 

Round     iron     and    steel 

Flat     wire     and      strip 

steel   

Wire  rope  and  insulated 

wire,   all   kinds 

Total    71.971 

Manganese  ore    70.318 

Iron  ore    166.711 

Magnesite     9,156 


1923 

1922 

1923 

19.760 

45.227 

313.900 

11,314 

53.134 

58.049 

1,067 

7.076 

8.422 

14,216 

38,960 

130.862 

1,097 

7,625 

9.044 

1.126 

20,435 

15.650 

2.091 

275 

6,074 

2 

484 

224 

329 

932 

759 

11,531 

5,063 

529 

2.742 

380 

1,796 

776 

92 

2,118 

9,471 

S 

13-J 

148 

974 

2.135 

312 

2,550 

23,824 

439,367 

5,666 


218,547  104,212 
374.407  1,767.858 
62,566  59,367 
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months.  The  greatest  pig  iron  tonnage  from  any 
single  country  in  July  came  from  England,  the  incom- 
ing shipments  being  9554  tons.     For  the  seven  months 


the  total  imports  of  pig  iron  from  England  amounted 
to  158,428  tons,  or  more  than  half  of  the  entire  pig 
iron  imports  for  the  period. 


FIFTY-DAY    COAL    SUPPLY 


National   Association   of   Purchasing   Agents   Does 
Not    Consider    Outlook    Alarming 

The  survey  of  industrial  coal  consumption  for  the 
month  of  July  by  the  National  Association  of  Purchas- 
ing Agents  covering  the  industrial  consumption  of 
hard  and  soft  coal  in  the  United  States  and  Canada 
indicates  that  the  volume  of  business  for  the  month 
of  July  was  at  about  the  same  rate  as  during  the  pre- 
ceding month.  The  consumption  in  July  was  slightly 
below  that  of  the  month  of  June,  estimated  at  783,000 
tons,  or  a  difference  of  about  2  per  cent.  For  June 
the  association  recorded  a  decrease  in  business  of  4.3 
per  cent;  for  May  a  decrease  of  5  per  cent,  and  for 
April  a  decrease  of  10  per  cent.     The  report  says: 

"July    reflected    further    declines    in    some    lines   of 
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business,  other  lines  remained  stationary  and  a  con- 
siderable number  recorded  an  increase.  Of  the  total 
number  of  industrial  coal  consumers  reporting  for  the 
month  of  July,  53.6  per  cent  showed  further  decreases, 
16.4  per  cent  remained  stationary,  and  30  per  cent 
recorded  increases  over  the  preceding  month.  These 
figures  indicate  that  the  downward  trend  of  business 
has  reached  bottom,  and  that,  as  stated  last  month, 
there  is  a  possibility  that  the  beginning  of  an  upward 
swing  will  be  recorded  for  the  month  of  August. 

"The  lines  on  the  chart  showing  the  consumption 
and  stocks  of  coal  are  drawn  from  data  supplied  from 
all  parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  by  com- 
mercial consumers  of  coal,  and  represent  all  lines  and 
branches  of  business  industry.  The  line  showing  the 
production  of  coal  is  drawn  from  figures  given  out  by 
the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey.  The  chart  includes  both 
bituminous  and  anthracite  coal,  and  covers  the  total 
stocks  in  the  hands  of  commercial  consumers,  the  total 
tonnage  consumed  and  the  total  production  by  months. 
(Coal  consumed  by  the  householder  and  his  stocks  are 
not  included.) 

"The  stocks  of  hard  and  soft  coal  in  commercial 
consumers'  bins  on  Aug.  1  were  7,214,000  tons  greater 


than  on  July  1.  Expressed  in  number  of  days,  the 
supply  on  Aug.  1,  based  on  the  July  consumption,  was 
sufficient  to  meet  the  industrial  requirements  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada  for  a  period  of  53  days  on 
the  average. 

"The  estimated  total  production  of  hard  and  soft 
coal  in  the  United  States  during  the  month  of  July 
was  about  1,247,000  tons  less  than  during  the  month 
of  June. 

"The  United  States  Geological  Survey  shows  that 
consumers  of  soft  coal  in  the  United  States  held  in 
storage  piles  on  July  1  approximately  45,000,000  tons 
and  that  the  rate  of  consumption  in  June  was  about 
9,500,000  tons  per  seven-day  week.  This  would  indi- 
cate a  supply  sufficient  for  33  days  on  the  average  on 
July  1.  We  reported  for  the  same  period  that  the  com- 
mercial consumers  had  in  storage  approximately  59,- 
723,000  tons,  this  figure  including  both  hard  and  soft 
coal  for  the  United  States  and  Canada,  and  according 
to  our  figures  the  stock  was  sufficient  to  last  45  days  on 
the  average. 

Market  Conditions 

"The  bituminous  market  remained  soft  and  sluggish 
during  the  month  of  August.  The  month  of  September, 
however,  will  most  likely  find  the  market  in  an  un- 
settled condition,  providing  that  there  is  a  suspension 
of  work  in  the  anthracite  region,  and  prices  may  tem- 
porarily show  an  upward  tendency. 

"If  a  suspension  does  come  in  the  anthracite  region 


Stocks  on  Hand 

Net  Tons 

Jlay     1.    1923 49.022,000 

June    1,   1923 53,669.000 

July     1,    1923 59.723.000 

Aug.    1,   1923 66.937.000 

Consttmption 

Month  of  April      43.659.000 

Month  of  May     41,532,000 

Month  of  June     39.720.000 

Month  of  July     38,937.000 

Production 

Month  of  April      50,209,000 

Month  of  May     54,735,000 

Month  of  June    54,309,000 

Month  of  July     53,062,000 

(Of  the  July  production  44.673,000  tons  was 
soft  coal  and  8,389.000  tons  was  hard  coal.) 

The  figures  shown  for  stocks  and  consump- 
tion are  estimates  based  on  reports  supplied 
monthly  by  consumers. 

it  should  not  result  in  a  fuel  shortage,  for  the  reason 
that  bituminous  coal,  coke  and  fuel  oil  may  be  sub- 
stituted for  anthracite  coal.  Another  factor  to  be 
taken  into  account  is  that  the  bituminous  mines  and 
coke  ovens  have  ample  capacity  to  meet  the  additional 
demand  that  would  result  due  to  a  suspension  in  the 
anthracite  region.  We  should  also  in  this  connection 
take  into  consideration  that  the  lake  season  is  draw- 
ing to  a  close,  and  that  coal  that  has  been  going  to 
the  upper  lake  docks  will  soon  have  to  find  other 
markets. 

"The  production  of  coke  continues  to  show  a  down- 
ward trend,  but  the  market  remains  soft  with  coke  in 
easy  demand.  This,  however,  may  change  if  there 
is  a  suspension  of  work  in  the  anthracite  mines.  If 
a  suspension  occurs,  coke  will  then  under  such  circum- 
stances, to  a  considerable  extent,  be  substituted  for 
anthracite,  and  if  the  suspension  is  prolonged,  coke 
prices  will  stiffen.  This  will  be  particularly  true  of  the 
East. 

"The  association  desires  reports  on  stocks  and  con- 
sumption of  coal  from  all  industrial  consumers,  and  is 
not  confining  its  efforts  to  its  membership,  but  asks 
that  all  who  are  willing  to  cooperate  send  the  names 
of  their  purchasing  agents  to  Mark  Kuehn,  chairman, 
national  fuel  committee,  10600  Quincy  Ave.  S.  E., 
Cleveland." 
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Ro-.Ts.  liioun  X  Co.  Atqiiin-  ^a^l.>r  ^  (:...■^, 
liusiiiess 

Naylor  &  Co.,  Inc.,  100  Broad  Street,  New  York, 
announce  the  taking  over  of  their  business  by  Rogers, 
Bi-own  &  Co.,  30  Church  Stroet,  New  York.  Naylor  & 
Co.  have  been  for  many  years  the  American  represen- 
tatives of  Naylor,  Bcnzon  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  London,  England, 
dealor.s  in  foroiRn  ores,  pyrites,  pig  iron  and  metals, 
and  RoKors,  Brown  &  Co.  now  succeed  them  as  corre- 
spondents in  the  United  States  of  the  London  firm. 
G.  F.  Murray,  for  many  years  associated  with  Naylor 
&  Co.,  will  join  Rogers,  Brown  &  Co.  in  their  foreign 
trade  department.  Rogers,  Brown  &  Co.  also  make 
announcement  of  the  change,  and  in  addition  state  that 
they  have  appointed  Naylor,  Benzon  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  as 
their  London   representatives. 

The  famous  London  firm  has  a  history  of  a  century 
and  a  quarter,  its  stationery  carrying  the  legend,  "Es- 
tablished prior  to  1800."  Naylor  &  Co.  were  for  many 
years  a  conspicuous  figure  in  the  iron  ore,  pig  iron  and 
metal  trades  in  the  United  States.  The  personnel  of 
the  Pittsburgh  office  of  the  firm  is  well  remembered  by 
iron  and  steel  men  of  the  Middle  West.  In  the  days  of 
Charles  S.  Guthrie,  a  Pittsburgh  partner,  who  in  1899 
became  the  first  president  of  the  American  Steel  Hoop 
Co.,  the  business  through  the  Pittsburgh  office  had  wide 
ramifications.  In  the  same  year  Samuel  G.  Cooper  and 
C.  F.  Banning,  with  Mr.  Guthrie  as  a  partner,  organized 
Banning,  Cooper  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  which  took  over  the  Pitts- 
burgh business  of  Naylor  &  Co.  Some  of  Naylor  & 
Co.'s  large  deals  in  Bessemer  pig  iron  and  Bessemer 
steel  billets  are  particularly  well  remembered.  The 
advance  in  pig  iron  that  came  in  1895,  after  two  drag- 
ging years  following  the  panic  of  1893,  was  marked  by 
several  noteworthy  Naylor  transactions.  One  of  these 
was  the  sale  of  large  blocks  of  Bessemer  pig  iron  to  the 
Carnegie  Steel  Co.  In  the  Eastern  trade  in  iron  ore, 
pyrites  and  pig  iron  in  the  early  nineteen-hundreds  and 
later,  Naylor  &  Co.  were  important  factors. 


Solder  Pot  With  Automatic  Heat  Control 

A  new  electric  solder  pot  with  automatic  heat  con- 
trol, for  heating  babbitt,  white  metal,  wax  and  other 
materials  which  are  slow  conductors  of  heat,  has  been 
placed  on  the  market  by  J.  D.  Wallace  &  Co.,  1405  West 
Jackson  Boulevard,  Chicago. 

Elimination  of  overheating  and  therefore  of  oxida- 
tion of  the  solder  and  elimination  of  time  lost  in 
watching  the  pot  are   advantages   claimed.      When   the 


Head    Is 
a       Auto- 


watching  the  pot 
are   advantages 


solder  has  been  heated  to  600  deg.  Fahr.  an  automatic 
control  goes  into  action,  maintaining  a  uniform  tem- 
perature. This  control  is  said  to  be  an  adaptation  of 
the  principle  used  in  the  steam  gage.  A  volatile  sub- 
.stance  actuates  a  Bourden  tube  which  makes  and 
breaks  the  electric  current,  regulating  the  temperature 
of  the  pot. 

The  capacity  of  the  pot  is  for  15  lb.  of  solder,  which 
it  is  said  to  heat  to  600  deg.  Fahr.  in  25  minutes.  Quick 
action  in  heating  is  attributed  to  a  900-watt  heating 
element  which  is  built  around  the  container.  The  pot 
weighs  only  13  lb.  and  may  be  carried  and  placed  con- 
veniently to  the  work.  It  operates  on  either  110  or  220- 
volt  alternating  current  or  on  direct  current. 


New  Device  for  Starling  A.  il.  Mcjlors 

A  type  ZK  manual  automatic  compensator,  which 
is  claimed  to  eliminate  the  objectionable  features  of  the 
.so-called  hand  compensator  and  to  include  all  the  ad- 
vantages, except  remote  Control,  of  the  automatic  com- 
pensator, has  been  placed  on  the  market  by  the  Electric 
Controller  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Cleveland.  The  device  is  de- 
signed to  automatically  accelerate  the  motor  without 
danger  to  the  motor  or  to  the  driven  machinery,  and 
in  case  of  overload,  voltage  failure  or  of  single  phasing 
the  motor  is   protected. 

In  operating  the  device  the  handle  is  merely  thrown 
to  the  starting  position,  and  left  alone.    This  connects 


the  motor  through  transformers  in  the  compensator  to 
the  line,  and  after  the  motor  has  accelerated  to  a  speed 
where  it  can  be  safely  thrown  across  the  line  a  lelay 
operates  a  mechanism  in  the  compensator,  which  auto- 
matically throws  the  device  from  the  starting  to  the 
running  position.  It  is  emphasized  that  by  means  of 
the  device  a  motor  may  be  started  as  easily  as  throvsdng 
a  knife  switch. 

At  the  top  of  the  compensator  there  is  a  panel  with 
inverse  time  element  overload  protection,  obtained  by 
means  of  an  expansion  wire  overload  device.  No-volt- 
age protection  is  also  provided,  so  that  in  case  of  over- 
load or  failure  of  voltage,  it  is  necessary  to  go  back  to 
the  compensator  and  throw  the  handle  to  start  the 
motor  again. 


Development  of  a  power  site  has  begun  at  Hem- 
mings  Falls,  near  Drummondville,  Que.,  on  the  St. 
Francis  River.  The  contract  for  construction  has  been 
let  to  the  Foundation  Co.,  Ltd.,  of  Canada,  which  is 
associated  with  the  Foundation  Co.  of  New  York.  The 
design  and  construction  is  in  charge  of  J.  S.  H.  Wur- 
tele,  plant  manager  of  the  Southern  Canada  Power 
Co.,  Ltd.,  and  the  purchase  of  building  materials  will 
be  looked  after  by  the  contractors.  The  purcha.se  of 
machinery  and  equipment  will  be  made  through  the 
purchasing  department  of  Southern  Canada  Power 
Co.,  L.  C.  Haskell,  Coristine  Building,  Montreal.  At 
Hemmings  Falls  it  is  proposed  to  develop  30,000  hp. 


The  Society  of  Automotive  Engineers  will  hold  its 
annual  meeting  in  Detroit,  Jan.  22  to  25,  1924,  simul- 
taneously with  Detroit's  automobile  show.  Meetings 
will  be  held  in  the  General  Motors  Building. 
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BLAST  FURNACE  SLAG 


Desulphurizing  Power  of  Certain  Kinds  Based  on 
Solubility  of  Calcium  Sulphide 

"The  Desulphurizing  Power  of  Iron  Blast  Furnace 
Slags"  is  the  subject  of  a  paper  to  be  presented  by 
Richard  S.  McCaflfeiy,  professor  of  metallurgy,  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin,  and  Joseph  F.  Oesterle,  assistant 
professor  of  metallurgy,  before  the  Montreal  meeting 
of  the  American  Institute  of  Mining  and  Metallurgical 
Engineers,  Friday,  Aug.  30.  It  contains  the  report  of 
an  investigation  to  determine  the  quality  of  different 
iron  blast  furnace  slags  as  desulphurizing  agents,  and 
the  possibility  of  using  in  the  blast  furnace  materials 
of  higher  sulphur  content  than  those  at  present  em- 
ployed. In  such  a  case,  higher  sulphur  iron  ores  for 
pig  iron  and  cokes  containing  more  sulphur  than  usual 
could  be  used  with  the  attendant  result  of  the  economi- 
cal manufacture  of  iron  and  steels  containing  less  sul- 
phur than  usual. 

The  authors  state  that  it  is  generally  assumed  that 
the  sulphur  which  reaches  the  lower  part  of  the  iron 
blast  furnace  is  removed  from  the  iron  in  the  form  of 
calcium  sulphide  because  of  its  forming  a  combination 
with  the  lime.  Sulphur  as  it  comes  into  the  blast  fur- 
nace is  usually  in  combination  with  iron  or  manganese 
in  the  ore  or  as  a  carbide  compound  in  the  coke.  Iron 
and  manganese  sulphides  are  more  soluble  in  iron  than 
calcium  sulphide  but,  as  the  latter  is  more  soluble  in 
the  slag,  this  tends  to  free  the  metal  from  sulphur.  The 
reaction  which  takes  place  requires  a  high  temperature 
and  strongly  reducing  conditions  in  the  presence  of 
lime. 

The  authors  then  discuss  at  some  length  the  scientific 
work  on  the  constitution,  fusibility  and  viscosity  of 
blast  furnace  slags  by  Vogt,  Akerman,  Rankin  and 
Wright,  Feild  and  Royster,  giving  diagrams  by  which 
the  results  of  the  present  investigation  can  be  co- 
ordinated with  some  of  those  mentioned. 

Following  this,  there  is  a  discussion  of  the  solubility 
of  calcium  sulphide  in  slag  constituents.  The  principal 
constituents  involved  were  anorthite,  gehlenite  and  cal- 
cium  bisilicate.      The   values  of  the   calcium   sulphide 


solubility  which  were  determined  are  given  in  the  fol- 
lowing table: 

So-ap. — Carbon,  0.15  per  cent;  phosphorus,  0.04  per  cent: 
silicon.  0.03  per  cent;  manganese,  0.70  per  cent;  sulphur,  0.06 
per  cent. 

Xo.  2  Furnace  with  McKune  Ports  at  Hamilton,  Ontario 
Recm-d  for  June,  1922 

Number  of  heats 90 

Total  charge,  net  tons 8,566 

Ingots  produced,  net  tons 7,518 

Average  charge  per  heat,  net  tons....  95.18 

Average  production  per  heat,  net  tons.  83.53 
Average  yield   of  ingots  per  heat,   per 

cent 87.77 

Average  time  of  heats 7  hr.  55  min. 

Average  time  of  charging 3  hr. 

Total  time  taken  when  making  up  be- 
tween heats 0.45  hr. 

Total  delays  for  month 13  hr.  45  min. 

Total   coal   used,   net   tons 1.557 

414  lb.  per  ton  of  ingot 

Percentage  of  hot  metal,   per  cent....  35 

Cold  metal,  per  cent 65 

Outlet   temp,    before   waste  heat  boiler 

and  after  valve,  deg.  Fahr 900 

Length  of  life  of  roof,  heats 3r,n  to  400 

Length  of  life  of  ports,  heats 250  to  300 

Side  walls — back,  heats 250  to  300 

Side  walls — front,  heats 150  to  200 

Average  for  Three  Furnaces — Octoher,  1922 

Fuel  practice,  lb 501 

Total  B.t.u.   per  ton  ingots 6,920,814 

Pig  metal   (hot),  per  cent 35 

Average  size  heats,  tons 80 

Average  time,  heats 9  hr.  30  min. 

Average  boiler  hp.  at  "waste -heat  boiler  34  S  per  hr. 
Fuel  equivalent  of  steam  at  waste-heat 

boiler,  per  ton  of  steel,  lb 165 

Net  equivalent  fuel  per  ton  of  steel,  Ih  336 

Comparison  of  Old  Type  with  McKune  Type 

McKune 
Design. 
Old  Design        April.    1922 
Average  weekly  tonnage,  tons.  .  1.110  1,475 

Fuel   per  ton.  lb 590  495 

B.t.u.  per  ton -      S. 250. 000  6.900,000 

Number  of  heats  per  week 14  18.7 

Tonnage  per   heat 79.1  79.1 

Time  of  heat 11  hr.  10  min.     S  hr.  25  min. 

Coal  gasified  per  hour,  lb 4.160  4.660 

Tonnage  increase,  per  cent ....  33 

Fuel  saving,  per  cent ....  15 

Bethlehem  Steel  Co.    (Tieo  Months) 

McKune 
Old  Design  Design 

Average  heats   per    week 13.0  18.1 

Tons  per  heat 78  78 

Fuel  per  ton,  lb 603  487 

Tonnage  increase,  per  cent ....  39 

Fuel  saving,   per  cent ....  19 


Truck  for  Emergency  Breakdown  Service 

An  electric  truck  for  use  in  industrial  plants  to  carry 
equipment  for  repairs  in  the  case  of  breakdowns  when 
the  services  of  millwrights  or  electricians  are  required, 
has  been  brought  out  by  the  Elwell-Parker  Electric  Co., 
Cleveland. 

Having  an  assembly  of  first  aid  equipment  ready  to 


.■^I.ccial   Truck  fo 


dispatch  at  a  moment's  notice  when  a  break  necessi- 
tates a  shutdown,  has  been  the  practice  in  some  plants, 
the  standard  type  of  electric  truck  being  used  for  the 
purpose.  The  truck  illustrated,  made  special  for  this 
service,  is  equipped  with  a  steel  and  wood  case  which 
occupies  about  two-thirds  of  the  platform  and  carries 
an    assortment  of  repair   parts,   such   as   belting,   belt 


fasteners,  lamp  bulbs,  carbons,  bushings,  fuses,  brushes, 
etc.,  and  a  supply  of  oil  and  grease.  The  balance  is 
reserved  for  a  motor,  tool-kit  and  fire  extinguishers. 
A  pipe  vise  is  mounted  on  the  partitioned  rack  and 
there  is  room  for  one  or  two  repair  men  to  ride  on 
the  platform.  The  truck  can  be  loaded  with  this  emer- 
gency equipment  and  kept  ready  for  instant  departure 
from  the  repair  or  maintenance  department.  It  can  be 
driven  at  three  times  the  walking  speed. 

The  truck  is  driven  by  a  battery  carried  in  a  large 
compartment  over  large  rubber-tired  drive  wheels  .and 
steers  on  four  wheels  so  that,  it  is  stated,  it  can  usually 
be  driven  to  any  point  at  which  it  is  wanted  around  a 
plant.  It  is  equipped  with  an  electric  horn  and  is  fool- 
proof, so  that  it  does  not  require  an  experienced  opera- 
tor. It  cannot  be  started  unless  the  operator  is  stand- 
ing on  the  pedals,  and  will  stop  within  its  own  length 
when  he  steps  off.     

Steel  &  Tube  Company  Suit  Postponed 

Chicago,  Aug.  25. — The  hearing  in  the  circuit  court 
here  on  the  petition  filed  Aug.  8  by  the  Allied  Chemical 
&  Dye  Corp.,  New  York,  to  prevent  distribution  among 
the  Steel  &  Tube  Co.  of  America  stockholders  of  the 
proceeds  of  the  sale  of  its  properties  to  the  Youngs- 
town  Sheet  &  Tube  Co.,  did  not  come  up  this  week  as 
was  expected.  The  defendants  will  file  a  petition  ask- 
ing that  the  case  be  transferred  to  the  United  States 
Di.strict  Court  of  Northern  Illinois. 


Foreign  orders  from  South  America  and  Australia 
for  motor  trucks,  with  the  right-hand  drive  have  been 
received  by  the  Springfield,  Ohio,  works  of  the  Inter- 
national Harvester  Co.  Production  schedule  is  now 
35  trucks  a  day. 


First  Half  Pig  Iron  Production  Largest  on  Record 


Spt'cial  Stati.stit-al  Uullotin  No.  4  of  thf  Amciit-an 
Iron  and  Steel  Institute  shows  that  the  |)io(luction  of 
pi(,'  iron  in  the  United  States  for  the  first  half  of  1928 
amounte<l  to  21,016,475  tons,  of  which  the  production 
of  coke  pig  iron,  including  ferroalloys  made  with  elec- 
tricity, was  20,874,240  tons,  the  largest  tonnage  for  any 
half   year   in   the   history   of   the   industry.     The   next 

HALF-YEARLY  OUTPUT  OP  PIG  IRON  RY  .STATE: 


HALF-YEARLY    PRODUCTION 

OF   ALL   KINDS 
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3 
0 
0 
3 

1 

28 

4 

153 

6 

17 
43 
2 

5 
7 

17 
80 
26 
16 

1 

0 
5 

1.084 

938,837 
5,392,228 

275,106 
1,267,600 

219.489 

106.322 

3.585.316 

1.387,367 

1.473,994 

278,221 

103.329 

1.309 

1.489.701 
7.794.398 

Connecticut 

pipy.-.-,-. 

Pennsylvania 

Maryland 

1     833,488 

4,339.560 

}      140.885 

903.019 

240,822 

17,585 

2.898,846 

1,237,877 

1,252,733 

102.809 

r    163.387 

Georgia . .  . 

Westjirginia 

355.294 

^cnnli^' 

14'>S--9 

Ohio^..^ 

4.97S.327 

^Su..:::::::: 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

225,009 

coTorado.::::::::; 

Total 

263 

335 

105 

440 

12.191,011 

15.028.893 

21.016.475 

*  Completed  and  rebuilding. 


HALF-YEARLY 

PRODUCTION  OF  COKE  PIG   IRON 

* 

Connecticut 

^IZlV^y.:-.-.:.: 

Pennsylvania 

Maryland. 

-    0 

15 

90 
4 
4 
0 
0 

24 
3 

I 

14 

3 
3 
0 

-  0 
24 

2 
124 

5 

0 
0 
28 
4 
2 
6 
67 
24 
10 

4 
3 
0 
0 
3 

•0 
3 
2 
24 

12 
13 

-0 
27 

4 

148 

6 

17 

40 
5 

7 
14 
80 
26 
16 

6 
3 
2 
0 
5 

1      833,488 

4.339.560 

140,885 

949,566 
}      240.822 

.17,585 
2,g98.846 
1,237.877 

1  1.256.880 
i      190,716 

939,159 

5,392,228 

275,106 

1.255.839 

219.489 

106.322 

3.585.316 

1.387,367 

1,463,838 
264.284 

1,489.701 
7,785.6.32 

Geo^rgu.'. :;:::::'; 

Alabama 

1  44S  404 

Suli^^'"'^-: 

3.55.294 

Tennessee...:.::;: 

Ohio 

140.702 
4.97K..J27 

Indiana. 

^isSi;..:::::::: 

Minnesota 

1.S92.703 

Iowa 

Colorado 

Total 

251 

322 

90 

412 

12,106,225 

14,888,948 

20.874.240 

1  and  ferro-alloya  made  v 


,  electricity  and  coke,  < 


HALF-YEARLY    PRODUCTION   OP  ANTHRACITE   AND    MIXED 
ANTHRACITE   AND    COKE    PIG   IRON. 


Pennsylvania 

0 

1 

2 

3 



Total 

0 

1 

2 

3 

8,766 

HALF-YEARLY    PRODUCTION    OF    CHARCOAL    PIG    IRON. 

Maasachusetts. . 

Connecticut 

New  York 

Pennsylvania. . , 

Alabama 

Georgia 

Tennessee 

Mississippi. .  .  . 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Missouri 


84.786       139.945       133.4G9 


TOTAL  PRODUCTION  OP  PIG  IRON  ACCORDING  TO  FUEL  USED. 


2S1 
0 
12 

12 

90 
2 
13 

412 
3 
25 

12,106,225 

14,888,948 

Anthracitet 

S,766 

84,786 

139.945 

Total 

263 

335 

105 

440 

12,191,011 

15,028,893 

21  016  475 

large.st  was  20,82(;,!)14  tons  in  the  second  half  of  1918. 
The  total  for  the  year  1918  was  .'{9,054,644.  In  the 
record  year,  191G,  when  the  production  was  39,434,797, 
the  production  for  the  first  half  was  19,619,522.  The 
production  of  charcoal  pig  iron  in  six  months  of  1923 
was  only  133,469  tons  and  of  anthracite  iron,  8766  tons. 
No  anthracite  pig  iron  was  produced  in  1922. 

HALF-YEARLY  OUTPUT  OF  PIO  IRON  RY  GRADES. 

HALF-YEARLY    PRODUCTION    OF    BASIC    I'Kl    IRON. 


SUtM. 

Fir.t  ball 

Second  ball 

First  halt 
of  1923. 

New  York,  New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania— Allegheny  County 

Other  counties 

Indiana,  Iliinois  '-.'.-.-.'.'.-.'.'.'.-.'.-.'.".'.-' 
Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Colo, 

428.536 
1.248.060 
1,100.324 

641.200 
1,257,315 
1,534,969 

179,472 

385,697 

691.170 
1.424,495 
1,722,927 

188,160 

508,343 
1.864.180 
2,340,889 

819:848 
2,040.027 
2.232.602 

375.434 

6.389.876 

7,451,491 

10.181.323 

HALF-YEARLY  PRODUCTION  OF  BESSEMER   AND  LOW-PHOSPHORUS 
PIG    IRON. 


V.H,.  Ky  .  Ala.  Tenn. 


50.541 

1.516.802 

193.115 

1.199.416 


Total I     3,512.604 


9  of  low-phoBphorufl  pig  i 


HALF-YEARLY    PRODUCTION   OF   FOUNDRY   PIG    IRON 
AND    PERRO-SILICO.N. 


870 
353.606 
296,126 
168.283 
708.348 
280. 1 72 
119,096 
295,685 
125,016 

1..309 
587.348 

308.129 
305.792 

36,853 
459.563 
219,069 

82,192 
130,763 

86.868 

Maryland.  Va.,  West  Va.,  Ky.,  Tenn . . . 

320.925 
731.271 
443.:i35 

Ohio 

Indiana.  Illinois 

Michigan                           

313.013 
162.512 

Wisconsin.  Minnesota.  Iowa.  Colorado 

1.629.229 

2.347.202 

'  Includes  134.029  tone  of  ferro-flilici 


HALF-YEARLY   PRODUCTION"  OF  MALLEABLE    PIG 

IRON. 

New  York 

35.348 
17,945 
195,036 
179,669 

66,462 
45.208 
287.811 
224.016 

161,042 

Pennsylvania.  M.irvland 

Ohio 

59,118 
'^96  138 

Indiana.  Illinois,  Mich.,  Wis.,  Minn. .  .  . 

298,073 

427,998 

623,497 

HALF-YEARLY    PRODUCTION    OF   FORGE   PIG   IRON. 


New  Jersey   Pennsylvania 

65,845 
10.181 
26.858 

56.184 
11,998 
43,144 

118  513 

Total 

102.884 

111,326 

185,625 

HALF-YEARLY    PRODUCTION    OF    SPIEGELEISEN 
FERRO-MANGANESE. 

AND 

Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Ala.,  Tenn. . . 

96,555 

127,003 

188.835 

96,555 

127,003 

HALF-YEARLY    PRODUCTION    OF   OTHER   GRADES. 


New  York   New  Jersey 

4.269 
1.443 

14.858 
1,152 

10,143 

33,333 
3,029 

24,058 
1,816 
5,539 

25  143 

Maryland,  Va.,  West  Va..  Tenn.,  Ala.  . 
Ohio 

20:478 
9.790 

Total 

31.865 

67.775 

07,899 

PIG    IRON    MADE   FOR   SALE   OR   FOR   USE    OF   MAKERS   IN   THE 
FIRST    HALF   OF    1923. 


For  maker's 

T 

Grades. 

Gross  tons. 

Basic 

1.108.905 

9.072.358 

10.181,323 

500,490 

5,872.497 

6,372.987 

2.9.>l.fl3« 

Malleable 

Forge  or  mill 

82,014 

41  512 

82.513 

Spiegcleisen 

All  other  grades 

■M.WJ 

Total 

5.550.319 

15.466.156 

21,016,475 
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August  30.  1923 


National  Safety  Cc 


il  Pi 


The  program  of  the  twelfth  annual  safety  congress 
of  the  National  Safety  Council  at  Buffalo,  Oct.  1  to  5, 
has  been  announced.  The  Metals  Section  will  convene 
on  Wednesday  and  Thursday  mornings,  and  will  be 
presided  over  by  T.  H.  McKenney,  superintendent  of 
labor  and  safety,  Illinois  Steel  Co.,  Chicago.  Walter 
Hart,  Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Corporation,  Pittsburgh, 
will  be  vice-chairman,  and  J.  A.  Northwood,  Cambria 
plant,  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  Johnstown,  Pa.,  acting 
secretary.      The    following   papers    will    be    presented: 

"Handling  Material  in  a  Foundry,"  by  Benjamin  F. 
Faunce,  superintendent  steel  car  department,  Cambria 
plant,  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  Johnstown,  Pa. 

"Safety  on  the  Plant  Railway,"  by  C.  F.  Dullen- 
kopf,  superintendent  of  yards,  Bethlehem  plant, 
Bethlehem   Steel  Co.,  Bethlehem,   Pa. 

"Fire  Protection  in  Steel  Mills  and  Foundries," 
by  J.  M.  Woltz,  Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Co.,  Youngs- 
town,  Ohio. 

"Relation  of  Medical  and  Safety  Departments,"  by 
G.  H.  McKinstry,  M.  D.,  Spang-Chalfant  Co.,  Pitts- 
burgh. 

In  a  general  round  table  meeting  on  Thursday  after- 
noon "A  Scene  in  a  Foundry,"  a  playlet  by  workers  of 
the  Edgar  Thompson  Works  of  the  Carnegie  Steel  Co., 
Braddock,  Pa.,  will  be  presented,  and  there  will  be 
general  discussion  of  "Getting  Safety  Across  to  the 
New  Man — The  Non-English  Speaking  Men  and  Men 
Working  in  Scattered  Small  Groups."  In  a  general 
session  Monday  afternoon  one  of  the  principal  speakers 
will  be  Royal  B.  Meeker,  commissioner  Pennsylvania 
Department  of  Labor  and  Industry,  who  will  di=''"SF 
"International  Aspects  of  the  Safety  Problem."  A 
session  of  the  Automotive  Section  will  be  devoted  to  a 
general  discussion  of  "Punch  Press  Safeguarding"  and 
"Forging  Hazards."  In  the  session  of  the  Engineering 
Section  Wednesday  afternoon  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Flywheels,  E.  B.  Tolsted,  Fonda-Tolsted  Co., 
Chicago,  chairman,  is  expected  to  be  of  particular  in- 
terest. 


Plans  of  Quad  City  Foundrymen 

The  board  of  directors  of  the  Quad  City  Foundry- 
men's  Association  held  its  first  meeting  after  the  sum- 
mer recess  at  the  Rock  Island  Club,  Aug.  22,  with  100 
per  cent  attendance.  A  program  of  work  for  the  coming 
year  was  outlined  and  it  was  agreed  that  the  following 
major  subjects  should  be  given  special  attention  during 
the  year: 

Pig  Iron,  incluilin?  technical  discussion  on  charcoal  pig 
iron,  coke  pig  iron  and  Mayari  pig  iron. 

Coke,  a  technical  dlscu.osion  on  the  production  of  coke  hv 
both  the  by-product  and  beehive  process.  Also  a  comparison 
of  coke  made  from  Eastern  and  Western  coals. 

Iiithuitnal  Education:  This  subject  is  in  the  hands  of  r 
special  committee,  Fred  ICirbv,  Jlanseilles  Works  Ea'it  AIo- 
line.  chairman.  It  is  proposed  to  do  constructive  work  on 
the  matter  of  apprenticeships  and  develop  interest  of  the 
school  authorities  and  the  factories  in   industrial   education 

Steel:  All  processes.  Several  of  the  best  authorities  in 
the  country  have  expressed  a  willingness  to  handle  this 
topic. 

Cupola:  New  and  improved  methods  of  cupola  practice: 
speaker  to  be   a  prominent   equipment  manufacturer. 

MoUling  Sand:  This  will  be  taken  up  after  the  first  of 
the  year  after  a  special  committee.  Henry  Bornstein,  Deere 
&  Co..  chairman,  has  had  opportunity  to  make  a  report.  It 
is  also  planned  to  s-t  one  of  the  best  sand  men  from  the 
Milwaukee  district  i^   <  m\        Di-i   -subject 

Costa:     While    ,.  :         ,  ally    have   their   own    co.-t 

system,  it  is  thout'-i  ■  ,  :  i.  ii  mjod  can  be  accomplished 
by    educating    the    :■.:.  ;,    ,i„-    plant   to   appreciate    the 

value  of  the  cost  r.  .  i  i  ..i  l  !,  n  ._  them  realize  that  in  order 
to  get  correct  co.'^ts  th.  y  must  give  the  office  correct  in- 
formation regarding  time  and  materials   used. 

Malleable  Iron,  including  the  melting  of  gray  iron  in  an  air 
furnace  and  also  electric  furnaces. 

Other  subjects  suggested  for  consideration  through 
the  year  include  piece  rates,  inspection  and  where  the 
foundry's  responsibility  cea.'^es,  safety  first,  annealing 
on  malleable  iron,  purchasing  scrap,  chilled  work,  green 
sand  cores,  electric  furnaces,  molding  machines,  sand 
handling  machines,  centrifugal  process  of  molding,  sand- 
throwing  machines. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  year  will  be  held  Sept.  17 
at  the  LeClaire  Hotel. 

The  board  of  directors  elected  at  the  May  meeting 
for  the  ensuing  year  is  as  follows:  President,  A.  E. 
Hageboeck,  Frank  Foundries  Corporation,  Moline,  111.; 


vice-president,  John  Ploehn,  French  &  Hecht,  Daven- 
port; secretary  and  treasurer,  H.  C.  Cooper,  John 
Deere  Harvester  Works,  East  Moline,  111.  Directors, 
A.  K.  Reading,  Zimmerman  Steel  Co.,  Bettendorf, 
Iowa;  H.  A.  Soverhill,  Davenport  Locomotive  Works, 
Davenport;  Leon  Mitchell,  Rock  Island  Stove  Co.,  Rock 
Island,  111.;  Martin  Carlson,  Barnard  &  Leas  Co.,  Mo- 
line; P.  T.  Bancroft,  John  Deere  Harvester  Works,  East 
Moline. 


Iron  and  Steel  Institute's  Milan  Meeting 

The  technical  program  for  the  fall  meeting  of  the 
Iron  and  Steel  Institute  at  Milan,  Italy,  Sept.  27  and  28, 
is  as  follows: 

■•Alloys  in  the  Ternary  System  Iron-Chromium-Carbon.- 
by  C.  R.  Austin.  E.  D.  Campbell,  W.  L.  Fink  and  J  F.  Ross. 

•■The  Iron-Iron  Carbide  Equilibrium  in  Dry  Hydrogen  at 
950  deg.  C..-  by  B.  D.  Campbell,  J.  F.  Ross  and  W.  L.  Pink. 

••The  Relative  Efficiency  of  Dry  and  of  Moist  Hydrogen 
on  the  Decarburization  of  Steel  at  950  deg.  C.  and  the  Effect 
of  Hydrogen  on  the  Phosphorus  Content,"  by  E.  D.  Camp- 
bell, J.  F.  Ross  and  W.  L.  Fink. 

'A  Note  on  Coarse  Corrugation  in  Mild  Steel  Sheets,"  by 
C.  A.  Edwards  and  L.  B.  Pfeil. 

'•The  Iron  and   Steel  Industry   of  Italy,"   by  G.    E.   Falck. 

"The  Complex  Action  of  Manganese  and  of  Other  So- 
called  Deoxidizing  Agents  in  the  Manufacture  of  Steel."  by 
F.   Giolliti. 

'■The  Change  Points  in  Some  Nickel-Chromium  Steels,"  by 
W.  T.  Griffiths. 

'■The  Influence  of  Nickel  and  Chromium  Upon  the  Solu- 
bility of  Steel   (in  Relation  to  Corrosion),"  by  W.  H.  Hatfield. 

■■The  Iron  Ore  Mines  of  Nurra  (Sardinia),"  by  Cesare 
Martelli  and  Tito   Sotgia. 

■■The  Morphology  of  Pro-Eutectoid  Cementite,"  bv  A. 
Portevin. 

••The  Corrosion  Cracking  of  Steel  Under  the  Influence  of 
Internal  Stresses."  by  A.  Portevin. 

■The  Effect  of  Low  Temperature  Annealing  on  Some 
Mechanical  Properties  of  Cold  Drawn  Steels,"  by  S.  H.  Rees. 

"Theory  and  Practice  of  Steel  Refining,"  by  H.  Styri. 

"The  Manufacture  of  Heavy  Steel  Castings  from  Small 
Converters,"  by  C.  Vanzettl. 

■'Grain  Growth  in  Iron  and  Steel,"  by  H.  C.  Wang. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  meeting  visits  have  been 
arranged  to  Florence,  Rome,  Piombino,  Leghorn,  Genoa 
and  Turin. 


Chicago  Machinery  Club  Enlarges 

The  Machinery  Club  of  Chicago,  Machinery  Hall, 
Clinton  Street  and  West  Washington  Boulevard,  Chi- 
cago, has  taken  the  remainder  of  the  fourth  floor  of 
that  building,  thereby  increasing  its  floor  space  25  per 
cent.  The  additional  space  which  is  now  being  remod- 
eled to  conform  with  the  appointments  in  the  remainder 
of  the  club,  will  include  billiard  and  pool  tables,  a 
barber  shop  and  toilet  and  shower  baths.  The  room 
now  occupied  by  the  billiard  and  pool  tables  will  be 
added  to  the  dining  hall,  increasing  its  capacity  about 
70  per  cent.  The  club  is  located  in  what  is  known  as 
the  "machinery  district"  of  Chicago,  where  all  of  the 
important  machine  tool  dealers  are  grouped,  and  is 
enjoying  a  steady  growth.  More  than  two  hundred 
members  and  guests  have  luncheon  in  the  club  rooms 
daily  and  the  rapid  increase  in  patronage  makes  en- 
largement of  facilities  imperative.  The  active  member- 
ship of  the  club  is  now  nearly  one  thousand. 


.Automobile  Production  in  July 

Although  falling  below  the  figures  for  each  of  the 
four  preceding  months,  July  provided  the  fifth  suc- 
cessive month  when  more  than  300,000  motor  vehicles 
were  produced.  Figures  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce for  the  first  seven  months  of  1922  and  1923, 
divided  between  passenger  cars  and  trucks,  are  given 
in  the  table.  The  total  for  seven  months  in  1923, 
amounting  to  2,126,895  passenger  cars  and  227,055 
trucks,  e.xceeds  by  68%  per  cent  the  1922  aggregate  of 
1,261,267  cars  and  136,323  trucks.  In  each  year  trucks 
have  numbered  just  under  10  per  cent  of  the  total  pro- 
duction. 

Automobile  Production 

/—Passenger  Car.-i— ^  r- Trucks s 

1923  1922  1923  1922 

January     223, 70G  81,693  19.398  9,41G 

February     254,650  109.171  21,817  13,195 

March    319,638  152,959  34,681  19,761 

April    344.474  197,216  37,527  22,342 

Mav    350,180  232.431  •43.018  23,7SS 

.Tune     •337,143  263,027  •40.616  25.984 

July    297.104  224,770  29,998  21.837 

•Revised   by    the   Dep;irtment    of   Commerce. 
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I. ill 

lift  t 


I  r.ick  lor  Siiii;lo-Piece  L.kuIs 


Kn.,,lo>M...n. 


i.ower   Wages 


■ith  provisicin  for  carryiiiK  its  load 
bi'yonci  the  front  axle  and  designed  for  the  handling 
of  a  single-piece  load  up  to  2r)l)()  11).  hy  one  man,  has 
been  brought  out  by  the  Elvvell-Parker  Electric  Co., 
Cleveland.  The  platform  or  forks  may  be  lowered  to 
the  lloor  or  may  be  stopped  at  any  height  between 
upiicr  and  lower  limits.  The  forks  are  shaped  at 
the    outi'V    rii(l<    to    permit    their     insertion    hcnojith    a 


IJft   Truck   for   Single  Piece  Loads  Up  to    2.''>nn    Lb. 

The    forks    are   shaped   to   permit   of    easy    insertion 

beneath  a  box  or  bundle 

bundle,  box,  bale,  barrel,  casting  or  any  irregular 
shaped  piece. 

The  length  of  the  forks  depend  upon  the  weight 
carried,  as  the  load  handled  balances  an  equal  weight 
of  the  truck  back  of  the  axle.  To  carry  the  load,  a 
heavy  axle  with  wide  tread  and  equipped  with  large 
roller  bearings  is  provided,  this  being  mounted  on  dual 
10  by  3  in.  wheels.  These  as  well  as  the  rear  driving 
wheels  are  steerable.  The  raising  mechanism  con- 
sists of  a  separate  motor  with  worm  gear  reduction 
attached  to  a  removable  platen  supported  on  the  truck 
frame  by  three  rocking  links.  This  electric  lift  me- 
chanism is  simple  in  construction  and  assembled  as 
a  unit. 

The  propelling  unit  consists  of  a  heavy-duty  motor 
and  controller  direct  connected  through  a  flexible 
coupling  to  a  worm  and  wheel  with  bevel  pinion  differ- 
ential running  in  oil.  Drive  shafts  with  chrome  van- 
adium universal  joints  and  with  clutch  plates  bolted 
to  the  outside  of  the  wheels  complete  the  full-floating 
drive  axle.  The  drive  wheels  turn  on  7-in.  double-row 
ball  bearings.  The  knuckles  on  both  the  drive  and 
front  wheels  are  located  close  to  the  center  of  the 
tires  in  order  to  assure  easy  steering  and  to  avoid  any 
"kick-back"  at  the  steering  handle  when  the  tires  strike 
floor  obstructions. 


Figures  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Wash- 
ington, show  a  falling  off  between  June  and  July  of 
about  2  per  cent  in  the  number  of  men  employed  in 
metal  working  establishments,  a  decrease  of  nearly  6 
per  cent  in  the  weekly  payroll  and  a  drop  of  almost 
4  per  cent  in  the  contents  of  the  average  pay  envelope. 

The  figures  relate  to  1420  establishments  which  in 
June  employed  1,015,070  wage  earners,  with  a  payroll 
of  $30,725,626,  or  an  average  of  S30.27  per  wage  earner. 
In  July  the  same  establishments  had  996,514  employees 
with  payrolls  aggregating  $28,984,283,  or  an  average 
of  $29.09  per  wage  earner.  The  present  average  wage 
is  21.7  per  cent  higher  than  one  year  ago,  although 
the  identity  of  the  establishments  is  not  the  same,  and 
only  half  as  many  employees  were  involved  in  the 
1922  figures. 

Men  engaged  in  car  building  and  repairing  showed 
the  greatest  increase  in  average  wage,  with  59  per 
cent.  Iron  and  steel  workers  come  next  with  37.4  in- 
crease. Employees  of  foundries  and  machine  shops, 
agricultural  implement  factories,  electrical  apparatus, 
hardware,  stoves  and  steel  shipbuilding  plants,  in- 
creased between  14  and  15  per  cent. 

Automobile  workers  showed  the  lowest  increase, 
with  8.2  per  cent,  but  they  have  still  the  highest  wage 
rate  of  any  of  the  steel  working  groups,  and  are  the 
only  one  showing  an  increase  from  the  June  figures. 
At  $32.44  per  week,  the  automobile  workers  have  21 
per  cent  higher  wages  than  the  iron  and  steel  workers, 
and  their  figure  has  been  consistently  higher  than  the 
others  for  some  time. 

Details  of  the  report  are  covered  in  the  table. 

Number  Averape  Increape 

of  Estab-    Number         Week's        Weekly       in  One 

Periods      lishments    of  Men  Payroll  Pay  Year 


8,S46,7(!7 
8.619,994 
4.394.135 


Italy  as  an  industrial  machinery  market  has  been 
recently  studied  by  the  Department  of  Commerce.  Of 
the  total  imports  of  machinery  and  apparatus  by  Italy 
in  1922,  valued  at  about  400,000,000  lire,  Germany  sup- 
plied one-half  and  the  United  States  7.4  per  cent.  An 
attempt  was  made  to  estimate  the  value  of  industrial 
machinery  as  distinguished  from  non-industrial  ma- 
chinery and  the  total  for  1922  of  industrial  machinery 
is  put  at  280,000,000  lire.  Of  this  Germany  supplied 
46.8  per  cent  and  the  United  States  only  one-tenth  as 
much.  Switzerland  supplied  about  14  per  cent  and 
Great  Britain  practically  as  much.  One  explanation 
of  the  German  predominance  is  the  depreciated  value 
of  the  mark. 
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apparatus,   hardware. 


Merger  in  Powdered  Coal  Business 

An  agreement  has  been  consummated  whereby  the 
Fuller  Engineering  Co.  will  act  as  sole  licensees  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada  for  all  new  business  of  the 
Quigley  Fuel  Systems,  Inc.  The  engineering  personnel 
of  the  Quigley  institution  has  become  associated  with 
the  Fuller  company.  In  the  future  the  pulverized  fuel 
equipment  business  of  the  Quigley  Fuel  Systems,  Inc., 
will  be  conducted  through  the  main  and  branch  offices 
of  the  Fuller  Engineering  Co. 


W.  O.  Simpson,  manufacturers'  agent  in  Mexico 
City,  P.  0.  Box  1277,  Apartado,  Mexico,  D.  F.,  an  Amer- 
ican who  has  lived  in  Mexico  for  25  years,  writes  that 
he  is  willing  to  supply  information  to  American  con- 
cerns planning  business  in  Mexico,  as  regards  ratings 
and  other  matters  of  importance  in  respect  to  potential 
buyers. 
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NEW  ENGINE   LATHE 


Back  Gears  Placed   Beueath  the   Spindle — Motor 
Mounted  in   Cabinet  Leg — Other   Features 

A  IG-in.  engine  lathe  designated  as  the  model  B, 
said  to  be  newly  designed  throughout,  and  which  in- 
corporates several  noteworthy  improvements,  has  been 
placed  on  the  market  by  the  Pratt  &  Whitney  Co., 
Hartford.  Although  primarily  designed  for  individual 
motor  drive,  using  a  geared  head,  the  machine  may  be 
adapted  readily  to  single  pulley  drive  or  a  cone  head 
with  countershaft  drive. 

Placing  the  back  gears,  which  usually  project  from 
the  rear  of  the  headstock,  directly  beneath  the  spindle, 
thus  figuratively  making  them  "under  gears,"  is  an 
outstanding  feature.  In  addition  to  a  neat  design,  the 
compactness  obtained  is  said  to  permit  of  a  much 
stronger  head  with  greater  strain-resisting  qualities. 
This  arrangement  also  permits  the  proper  light  reaching 
the  work  centers,  and  does  not  interfere  with  the  opera- 
tor's arm  freedom  in  filing  and  similar  operations. 

The  motor  drive  arrangement,  having  the  motor 
accessible  but  out  of  the  way,  is  a  feature.  A  5-hp. 
motor  is  mounted  in  the  cabinet  leg  on  a  hinged  plat- 
form, which  serves  as  a  belt-tightening  device.  A  belt 
from  the  motor  drives  a  shaft  at  the  rear,  which  con- 
nects with  the  spindle  through  a  friction  clutch  and 
headstock  gears.  The  clutch  is  operated  by  the  over- 
^  head  stop  rod  extending  the  length  of  the  lathe.  Fully 
inclosed  electrical  equipment,  such  as  low  voltage  pro- 
;  tection,  master  switch,  etc.,  is  provided,  and  the  motor 
^  is  started  and  stopped  by  means  of  a  push  button 
switch. 

I  Other  conveniences  include  the  system  of  control.*; 
[for  both  the  spindle  speeds  and  the  carriage  feeds. 
Ia  set  of  four  speed  transmission  gears  operated  by 
[two  interlocking  levers  on  the  front  of  the  headstock 
provides  convenient  spindle  control.  These  gears  in 
conjunction  with  the  back  gears  give  eight  spindle 
speeds,  ranging  from  13  to  525  r.p.m.  in  geometrical 
[progression.  Control  of  the  back  gears  is  through  the 
j  lever  just  beneath  the  spindle  nose,  and  the  back  gear 
'lock  is  operated  through  a  lever  on  the  headstock. 
Headstock  gears  are  of  chrome-vanadium  steel  hard- 
ened, and  all  gears  are  cut  on  the  Maag  system. 
I  Driving  from  the  spindle  gears  a  train  of  large  spur 
gears  leads  down  to  the  feed  gear  box  on  the  front  of 
the  machine.  By  means  of  two  levers  and  a  direct- 
reading  inde.x  plate  any  number  of  threads  per  inch 
or  feed  per  revolution  may  be  set  instantaneously, 
tables  and  charts  being  unnecessary.  The  process  of 
setting  these  levers  is  similar  to  plotting  a  point  on  a 
curve,  the  ratio  lever  controlling  the  three  possible 
ordinates  or  vertical  settings,  while  the  abscissae  are 
[controlled   by  the  twelve   feed   gears   operated   by  the 


The   Motor   Is   Mounted   on   a   Hinged   Platform 

WTiich  Acts  as  a   Belt  Tightening  Device.     Ab- 

.sence  of  overhanging  back  gears  may  be  noted 

also   from  view  above 

rocker  lever.  Among  other  advantages  this  arrangement 
provides  a  check  on  the  lathe  setting,  not  only  to  the 
workman  but  also  to  the  foreman. 

A  further  feature  in  the  feed  mechanism  is  the 
small  pinion  within  the  rocker  arm  supporting  sleeve. 
This  pinion  drives  the  larger  rocker  gear  and  the  feed 
gear  cone,  and  was  formerly  supported  by  its  own  small 
driving  shaft  within  the  sleeve.  It  is  now  supported  on 
an  extension  of  its  own  periphery,  which  fits  inside  the 
supporting  sleeve,  serving  as  a  secure  support  for  its 
driving  shaft  and  increasing  the  stability  of  the  whole 
mechanism. 

Features  in  the  carriage  and  apron  design  include  a 
quick  withdrawing  device  for  thread  cutting,  by  means 
of  which  it  is  only  necesasry  to  give  a  hand-wheel  a 
quarter  turn  at  the  end  of  a  thread,  and  the  tool  is 
withdrawn  completely.  A  positive  stop  permits  the  tool 
to  Ye  returned   to  its  initial  depth  by  the  same  hand- 


Motor  -  Drive  Ar- 
rangement  and 
Mounting  of  Back 
Gears  Directly  Be- 
neath the  Spindle 
Are  Outstanding 
Features  of  the 
Geared  Head  Lathe 
Shown  at  the  Left. 
The  system  of  con- 
trols for  both  spin- 
dle speeds  and  car- 
riage feeds  is  also 
a  feature  and  a 
quick  withdrawing 
device  for  thread 
cutting  has  been  in- 
corporated. Lubri- 
cation of  the  geared 
head  is  by  the 
splash   method 
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wheel,  while  a  graduated  disk  and  wheel  on  the  tool 
slide  provide  for  further  settings.  Use  of  the  carriage 
for  ordinary  turning  operations  is  not  impaired,  as  the 
tightening  of  a  set  screw  throws  the  device  out  of  action 
and  makes  a  fine  screw  available  for  cross  feed  use. 

The  geared  headstock  is  fully  inclosed  and  the  gear 
mechanism  lubricated  by  the  splash  method.  The  fric- 
tion clutch  and  intermediate  gear  meshing  with  it  are 
submerged  in  the  oil,  and  the  next  gear  in  line  is  half 
submerged  and  serves  as  the  splash  gear.  Oil  is  thrown 
upward  against  the  cover,  and  projecting  ribs  carry 
it  downward  to  the  various  gears.  Centralized  oiling  is 
used  for  parts  such  as  the  apron,  the  remainder  of  the 
machine  being  lubricated  through  oil  holes. 

The  spindle  is  large  and  is  carried  in  heavy  bearings. 
The  spindle  is  ground  over  its  entire  length  and  the 
bearing  surfaces  are  hardened  and  lapped.  The 
spindle  nose  is  provided  with  threads,  a  cylindrical  seat 
and  a  taper  seat,  and  it  is  said  to  be  so  carefully 
worked  out  that  face  plate  changing  cannot  effect  the 
accuracy  of  seating.  The  tailstock  spindle  is  locked 
by  a  long  wedge  placed  so  that  the  center  position  can- 
not be  displaced  by  the  locking  strain.  The  lead  screw 
provides  ample  surface  for  minimizing  wear.  The  use 
of  lapped  thrust  washers,  and  using  spur  gears  at  the 


reversing  clutch  in  place  of  the  usual  bevel  gearing,  is 
said  to  make  accurate  threading  doubly  certain. 

On  the  geared  head  lathe  a  brake  is  applied  when 
the  control  rod  is  thrown  to  the  extreme  right  to  open 
the  clutch,  thus  stopping  the  spindle  quickly.  The 
same  idea  has  been  applied  to  the  cone  head  in  the 
form  of  a  hand  brake  on  top  of  the  front  bearing 
housing.  Another  feature  is  a  conveniently  located 
lever  for  reversing  or  stopping  the  travel  of  the  car- 
riage. This  lever  operates  a  stop  rod  with  a  rotary 
motion  which  carries  stop  dogs  for  automatic  control 
in  either  direction  when  desired.  Large  rings,  graduated 
to  correspond  with  micrometer  readings,  and  a 
graduated  tailstock  spindle  are  among  other  details 
incorporated.  A  complete  line  of  special  equipment  is 
available. 

The  swing  over  the  bed  is  16%  in.  and  over  the 
carriage  9%  in.  Beds  7,  9  and  11  ft.  are  available, 
maximum  center  distances  being  .39,  63  and  87  in.  for 
geared  head  machines  and  36,  60  and  84  in.  for  cone 
head.  The  length  of  the  machine  is  the  length  of  bed 
plus  1  ft.  8  in.  and  the  width  3  ft.  3  in.  in  all  cases, 
including  taper  attachment.  The  height  is  4  ft.  10  in. 
The  weight  of  the  geared  head  machine  with  regular 
equipment,  7  ft.  bed  and  without  motor,  is  3900  lb.  net. 


TRANSVERSE    FISSURES    IN    RAILS 


Til  is   Insidious   and  Elusive  Type  of  Fracture   Is 
Prevalent  on  Certain  Railroads 

In  a  report  on  transverse  fissures,  prepared  by  Dr. 
James  E.  Howard,  engineer  physicist  with  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  analysis  is  made  of  the 
locations  of  this  type  of  rail  fracture  with  regard  to 
the  analysis  of  the  metal,  as  shown  by  the  heat  from 
which  the  rail  was  made ;  of  the  position  of  the  ingot  in 
its  numerical  order  in  the  pouring  of  the  heat;  of  the 
position  of  the  particular  rail  with  regard  to  the  head 
of  the  ingot  from  which  it  was  rolled;  of  the  location 
of  the  rail  with  regard  to  traffic  conditions  of  the  road, 
etc.  The  age  of  the  rail  forms  an  important  link  in  the 
chain  of  evidence,  while  the  location  of  the  fissure — 
whether  on  the  gage  side  or  the  outside  of  the  track — ■ 
has  also  been  studied. 

Causes 

As  stated  in  the  report,  transverse  fissure  begins  in 
the  interior  of  the  head  of  the  rail  and  defies  detection 
until  it  has  reached  an  advanced  state  of  development, 
making  its  appearance  at  the  periphery  of  the  head  or 
resulting  in  the  sudden  and  unexpected  rupture  of  the 
rail.  Starting  from  a  central  point  or  nucleus,  it  pro- 
gressively increases  in  size,  weakens  the  rail  and  culmi- 
nates ultimately  in  rupture.  The  interior  origin  of  such 
a  transverse  fissure  is  caused  by  a  zone  of  metal  in  the 
top  of  the  rail  head  acquiring  a  state  of  internal  com- 
pression. This  is  a  direct  result  of  the  cold  i-olling 
action  of  the  wheels  on  the  running  surface  of  the  rail. 
The  necessary  reactions  put  the  interior  of  the  head 
into  a  state  of  tension,  resulting  in  transverse  fissures 
in  this  particular  zone. 

Generally  speaking,  transverse  fissures  occur  in  all 
weights  of  rails,  even  the  heaviest,  of  136  lb.  per  yard, 
not  being  immune.  They  appear  in  rails  from  all  parts 
of  the  ingot,  from  all  rail  mills  in  the  country,  and 
from  both  the  Bessemer  and  open-hearth  processes. 
There  is  a  distinct  relation  between  density  of  traffic 
and  age  of  fissured  rails,  ranging  on  different  railroads 
from  three  years  or  more  up  to  15  years.  On  double 
and  multiple  track  roads,  these  fissures  predominate  on 
the  heavy  tonnage  tracks.  It  is  thus  evident  that  the 
quantity  of  wheel  loads  contributes  largely  to  their  for- 
mation. Some  roads  with  light  traffic  have  reported  no 
transverse  fissures  at  all. 

Almost  Unknown  Abroad 
In  Great  Britain  and  on  the  Continent  of  Europe, 
transverse  fissures  are  not  prevalent.  A  distinguished 
English  metallurgist  explained  this  by  saying:  "In 
Great  Britain  the  rails  are  not  treated  in  the  barbarous 
fashion  customary  in  the  United  States."  He  referred 
no  doubt  to  the  question  of  wheel  loads,  as  this  is  the 


chief  difference  between  English  and  American  practice. 
Until  European  roads  reach  the  same  condition  of 
severity  of  loading  they  will  probably  not  have  this 
trouble  to  combat. 

The  results  of  the  compilation  made  do  not  hold  out 
a  promise  that  transverse  fissures  can  be  eliminated 
under  those  conditions  of  service  which  have  now  been 
reached.  Internal  strains  must  be  reckoned  with.  There 
is  no  recourse  against  their  introduction.  It  is  question- 
able whether  increased  weight  of  rail,  far  beyond  the 
heaviest  now  being  rolled,  would  overcome  their  de- 
structive effects. 

Girder  strength,  abrasive  resistance  to  the  action 
of  the  wheels  and  cold  rolling  effects  of  wheels  on  the 
head  of  the  rail  are  given  as  the  three  main  problems 
in  rail  making.  The  first  and  second  can  be  met  without 
difficulty.  The  third  feature,  however,  is  a  vital  one 
and  admits  of  solution  only  by  the  proper  regulation 
of  wheel  loads.  This  means  cooperation  by  the  designer 
of  rolling  stock  with  the  designer  of  the  rails  in  so  dis- 
tributing wheel  loads  that  the  excessive  cold  rolling 
action  now  experienced  may  be  reduced.  Collaboration 
between  the  trunk  line  railroads  and  the  steel  mills  will 
be  necessary  in  working  out  this  problem  in  such  a  way 
as  to  overcome  the  present  difficulty. 

A  Different  Viewpoint* 

Great  weight  must  be  given  Mr.  Howard's  latest 
report  on  transverse  fissures  (dated  April  23,  1923), 
because  be  writes  as  a  keen  observer,  one  of  the  most 
expert  of  physicists,  and  with  an  experience  of  many 
years  devoted  to  studies  of  steel  and  the  behavior  of 
rails.  It  is  certainly  with  no  intentional  disrespect  for 
bis  views  that  the  question  of  the  foi-mation  of  trans- 
verse fissures  is  discussed  without  complete  acceptance 
of  his  theories;  for,  after,  all,  Mr.  Howard's  explana- 
tions are  more  theoretical  than  would  be  the  case  if 
sustained  by  more  extensive  experimental  data. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  prevalence  of  transverse 
fissures  is  not  nearly  so  alarming  as  an  impressionist 
would  gather  from  reading  Mr.  Howard's  report.  A 
total  of  5000  heats  from  one  mill,  on  one  road,  has 
sbovni  fissures  in  about  3.6  per  cent  of  the  heats  in 
about  twelve  years  of  service,  and  in  approximately  one 
rail  in  1500.  "That  case  probably  represents  fair  average 
conditions  and  by  no  means  indicates  a  frequency  of 
occurrence  that  need  alarm  the  traveling  public,  for  the 
same  lot  of  rail  has  yielded  one  other  type  of  failure  in 
each  190  rails,  or  about  eight  times  as  many  failures 
of  other  kinds  as  of  fissures.  Nevertheless,  rails  con- 
taining fissures  constitute  the  most  dangerous  and, 
therefore,  important  class  of  failures  with  which  the 
railroads  are  now  involved,  for  they  may  give  no  warn- 
ing prior   to   complete   rupture,   and   trains   are   badly 
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wrecked  by  the  sudden  failure  of  a  rail  containing  one. 
But  other  WTecks  of  a  serious  nature  have  occurred 
from  other  types  of  rail  failures;  for  instance,  broken 
bases,  often  involving-  complete  fractures,  have  proba- 
bly given  as  much  trouble  in  the  past,  and  perhaps 
occasioned  quite  as  much  argument  as  fissures  now 
afford.  Failures  due  to  broken  bases  have  been  almost 
completely  eliminated;  some  might  say  by  changing  the 
design  of  the  section  and  others  by  superior  manufac- 
turing methods;  but,  at  all  events,  the  disease  finally 
yielded  to  treatment  and  the  fissure  problem  should  not 
be  despaired  of  easily. 

Mr.  Howard's  well  known  determinations  of  the 
strains  in  rails  due  to  cold  rolling  are  open  to  no  argu- 
ment. That  compressive  strains,  caused  by  the  rolling 
action  of  the  wheels  on  the  surface  metal  of  the  rail 
head,  must  be  balanced  by  tensile  strains  in  the  in- 
terior, is  admitted.  But  whether  these  tensile  strains 
alone,  and  positively  by  the  aid  of  no  other  agency, 
actually  rupture  the  interior  metal,  in  good  steel  and 
bad,  and  so  produce  internal  fissures  is  obviously 
unproved,  and  will  not  be  conceded  without  an  abund- 
ance of  supporting  facts.  It  is  true  that  very  little  is 
knovjrn  about  the  effects  of  internal  strains,  or  even 
of  the  fatigue  of  metals;  but  considerable  advance  has 
been  made  in  other  directions  which,  from  a  metallurgi- 
cal point  of  view,  quite  invariably  throws  suspicion,  if 
not  entirely  fixing  the  blame,  on  the  character  of  the 
steel  that  does  not  possess  the  satisfactory  qualities  of 
its  neighbor  when  under  the  same  conditions  of  service. 

The  collection  of  data  pertaining  to  the  occurrence 
of  fissures  is  interesting  and  gives  information  that, 
of  course,  should  have  been  produced  by  the  rail  users 
long  ago.  In  some  respects  they  do  not  go  far  enough, 
for  the  locating  of  each  fissure  in  the  track  is  not  espe- 
cially impressive  by  itself, except  as  showing  that  certain 
locations  have  been  so  susceptible  to  the  development  of 
fissures  that  railroad  travel  was  extremely  hazardous. 
It  would  vastly  increase  the  importance  of  the  data  to 
show  the  location  of  the  failures  by  head  numbers,  and 
then  the  heats  by  mill  rollings,  and  in  that  way  bring 
out  the  point,  if  possible,  that  quite  regardless  of  loca- 
tion certain  heats  are  more  prone  to  develop  fissures 
than  others. 

The  rails  comprising  25  consecutive  miles  of  line 
on  one  road  produced  several  hundred  fissures — so  many 
that  an  accurate  count  was  quite  impossible,  yet  there 
was  comparative  freedom  from  fissures  in  the  track 
for  many  miles  on  either  side.  That  short  stretch  of 
track  was  composed  chiefly  of  rails  from  one  rolling 
of  61  heats.  Following  the  removal  of  these  rails  the 
matter  of  fissures  fairly  subsided  on  the  remaining 
3000  miles  of  track  and,  except  in  sporadic  cases,  has 
not  been  a  serious  matter  since.  Another  case  is  record- 
ed where  the  rails  of  a  single  heat  developed  fissures, 
although  laid  on  different  lines  of  the  same  road  in  four 
different  States. 

These,  and  similar  cases,  in  no  way  reflect  on  Mr. 
Howard's  general  theory,  but  emphatically  show  that 
some  rails  are  much  more  apt  to  develop  fissures  than 
others  subjected  to  precisely  the  same  effects  produc- 
tive of  cold  rolling  strains.  Thus,  in  general,  his  theory 
is  sustained,  but  with  the  important  reservation  that 
there  may  be  a  contributory,  if  not  a  prime,  defect  in 
the  steel  to  account  for  the  great  differences  in  the 
effect  of  cold  rolling  strains.  If  split  heads  differ  from 
regular  fissures  chiefly  because  of  the  presence  of  an 
internal  seam  in  the  steel,  why  may  not  some  other 
inherent  defect  provoke  the  original  nucleus  of  the 
transverse  fissure? 

Not  infrequently  the  rails  of  a  single  rolling  give 
peculiar  results  in  service,  and  emphasize  the  point 
that  some  frailty  of  the  steel  may  greatly  facilitate  the 
development  of  fissures.  The  rails  of  61  heats  rolled 
in  three  days  at  one  mill  have  yielded  over  40  fissures  in 
10  years  of  service  on  a  certain  railroad,  and  those 
fissures  have  been  confined  to  13  of  the  heats.  Critics 
of  Mr.  Howard's  theory  will  ask  why  80  per  cent  of  the 
heats,  or  say  99.5  per  cent  of  the  rails  in  this  case,  have 
been  immune  from  fissures,  notwithstanding  the  effects 
of  cold  rolling  that  must  have  been  produced  in  all  of 
them  by  practically  identical  traffic  conditions.  True, 
the  answer  is  difficult,  but  an  analysis  of  many  similar 


instances  points  so  strongly  to  the  possible,  and  prob- 
able, presence  of  some  defect  of  good  mill  practice  that 
the  matter  becomes  one  for  further  study  and  investi- 
gation, rather  than  an  admission  that  all  rails  are  dan- 
gerous because  the  wheel  loads  are  too  heavy. 

A  fourth  feature  should  be  added  to  the  list  in  Mr. 
Howard's  concluding  remarks  on  what  he  regards  as 
constituting  the  rail  problem.  Manifestly  of  more  im- 
portance than  any  other  feature  of  the  rail  problem  is 
the  matter  of  obtaining  a  good  sound  steel,  properly 
treated  and  rolled  into  a  rail.  The  first  item  in  the  list 
therefore  should  be  "Quality  of  Steel."  In  many  respects 
that  is  the  crux  of  the  rail  problem.  On  it  to  a  very 
large  extent  depends  the  success  of  the  rail  as  a  girder; 
the  abrasive  resistance  to  the  wheels;  and,  not  remotely, 
the  influence  of  the  wheels  toward  cold  rolling  with 
which  may  be  associated  matters  involving  the  load 
carried  by  the  small  contact  between  wheels  and  rails. 
Good  steel  is  an  asset,  bad  steel  is  a  terrible  liability. 

High-carbon  open-hearth  rails,  and  the  process  of 
making  them,  are  a  comparatively  new  thing.  Their 
production  and  use  have  been  developed  largely  by 
force  of  circumstances.  In  some  respects  they  have 
not  given  the  results  anticipated,  and  certainly  many 
details  of  manufacture  have  not  been  given  the  studious 
attention  required  of  such  an  important  product.  Is 
the  composition  usually  specified  for  present  day  rails 
(and  frequently  not  obtained)  the  best  suited,  or  has  it 
been  arrived  at  by  mere  rule  of  thumb?  Are  the  large 
ingots  used,  weighing  from  8000  to  14,000  lb.,  suitable 
for  the  rapid  reduction  to  common  section  rails  in  from 
18  to  30  passes  ?  Are  the  common  soaking  pit  methods 
of  treating  those  ingots  adequate  assurance  against  the 
evils  to  which  high-cai-bon  steel  is  so  susceptible?  What 
are  the  actual  effects  of  sonims  in  steel,  and  if  the 
presence  of  some  impurities  can  be  restricted  by  proper 
furnace  practice  and  control,  why  venture  the  risk  of 
introducing  them  by  some  later  additions  ? 

C.  W.  Gennett,  Jr. 

Manager  Rail  Department.  Robert  W.  Hunt  Co..   Chicago. 


Expands     by 


Arcade     Malleable     lion     Co. 
Consolidation 

The  business  of  the  Arcade  Malleable  Iron  Co. 
division  of  the  Baldwin  Chain  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Worcester, 
Mass.,  and  that  of  the  Springfield  Malleable  Iron  Co., 
Springfield,  Mass.,  are  to  be  consolidated  under  the 
ownership  of  a  new  Massachusetts  Corporation,  which 
will  retain  the  name  of  the  Arcade  Malleable  Iron  Co. 
Henry  P.  Blumenauer,  general  manager  of  the  Arcade 
Malleable  Iron  Co.  division,  and  also  of  the  Spring- 
field Malleable  Iron  Co.,  will  be  general  manager  and 
president  of  the  new  company.  The  Baldwin  company 
will  sell  the  foundry  end  of  its  business  to  the  new 
corporation,  but  will  continue  otherwise  without  change 
in  management  and  personnel  of  its  oflficers.  Mr. 
Blumenauer  will  probalsly  remain  a  vice-president. 

The  Arcade  Malleable  Iron  Co.  will  be  capitalized 
with  $550,000  in  first  mortgage  7  per  cent  gold  bonds, 
$500,000  in  8  per  cent  preferred  stock  and  10,000  shares 
of  no  par  value  common  stock.  The  board  of  directors 
as  planned  will  consist  of  Frank  A.  Drury,  president 
Merchants  National  Bank,  Worcester;  Frank  J. 
Weschler,  president  Hendee  Mfg.  Co.,  Springfield; 
Arnold  Whittaker.  vice-president  Moore  Drop  Forging 
Co.,  Springfield;  Bowen  Tufts,  vice-president  C.  D. 
Parker  &  Co.,  Boston;  J.  Verner  Critchley.  president 
Reed-Prentice  Co.  and  Walden-Worcester,  Inc.,  Wor- 
cester, and  Henry  P.  Blumenauer. 

The  Baldwin  company  bought  the  business  and 
plant  of  the  Arcade  company  in  1921,  and  a  large 
foundry  was  erected  and  equipped  with  modern 
facilities  for  manufacturing  castings.  The  Spring- 
field Malleable  Iron  Co.  was  organized  within  a  year, 
taking  over  the  plant  of  the  Harley  Foundry,  reno- 
vating it  and  building  a  large  foundry  arcade. 

Henry  P.  Blumenauer  went  to  the  Arcade  company 
as  general  manager  in  1919,  from  the  Eastern  Malle- 
able Iron  Co.,  Naugatuck,  Conn.,  of  which  he  was  the 
sales  manager.  He  is  a  Cornell  man,  and  before  enter- 
ing the  malleable  iron  business  was  for  five  years  with 
the  Standard  Oil  Co.  in  the  Straits  Settlements. 
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New   Somi-Aiilonialic   Disk   (jriiidor 

An  18-in.  semi-automatii.'  Ki'i'idt'i-  for  parts  re(iuir- 
iiiK  the  finishing  of  but  one  flat  surface  at  a  time,  has 
been  placed  on  the  martcet  by  the  Gardner  Machine  Co., 
Ik'loit,  Wis.  With  this  machine  the  operator  is  left  free 
to  devote  his  time  to  the  loading  and  unloading  of  the 
fi.xtures.  In  addition  to  increased  production  as  com- 
pared with  the  ordinary  single-end  disk  grinder,  rugged 
construction  and  provision  for  proper  truing  of  the 
grinding  wheel  are  said  to  permit  also  of  unusual 
accuracy. 

Parts  to  be  ground  are  carried  in  fi.xtures  which 
are  mounted  upon  an  eight-sided  revolving  drum,  the 
faces  of  which  are  7  in.  wide  and  14  in.  long.  The  speed 
of  the  drum  is  varied  by  means  of  four  change  gears. 
The  drum  is  slotted  on  each  side  with  two  T-slots  and 
one  straight  groove  to  receive  a  tongue,  which  is  usu- 
ally placed  on  the  bottom  of  any  fixture  to  assure  cor- 
rect alinement  of  work  with  the  grinding  wheel.  The 
drum  shaft  is  of  large  diameter  and  is  supported  on 


adjustable  by  means  of  a  conveniently  located  hand- 
wheel  operating  through  a  screw.  The  handwheel  is 
giaduated,  each  graduation  representing  a  movement 
of  0.005  in.,  this  arrangement  being  intended  to  permit 
of  quick  and  accurate  adjustment  of  the  grinding 
member,  to  compensate  for  wheel  wear.  This  head  also 
has  a  lateral  movement  governed  by  the  adjustable 
spring   pressure  described. 

For  dry  grinding  the  grinding  member  consists  of 
an  18-in.  diameter  steel  disk  wheel  faced  with  an  abras- 
ive disk.  When  coolant  is  required  the  machine  is 
equipped  with  an  abrasive  ring  wheel  carried  in  a 
special  chuck.  A  backing  plate  fills  the  center  hole  of 
the  grinding  wheel,  the  plate  being  part  of  the  hollow 
shaft,  which  passes  through  the  machine  spindle,  and 
is  u.sed  for  carrying  coolant  for  wet  grinding.  The 
grinding  member  is  supported  by  the  entire  grinding 
head.  The  flange  carrying  the  grinding  wheel  is  of 
large  diameter,  providing  a  rigid  support  which  ex- 
tends well  out  toward  the  periphery  of  the  wheel.  A 
hood  guards  the  grinding  member  as  shown,  and  shields 


Disk  Grinder. 
Work  is  placed  in 
fixtures  on  the 
drum,  and  as  it 
comes  to  grinding 
position,  the  grind- 
ing member  ad- 
vances automatical- 
ly. The  foot  lever 
controls  starting 
and  stopping  of 
drum,  and  the 
handwheel  at  the 
left  is  for  adjust- 
ment of  grinding 
member  to  compen- 


tor 


iheel 


both  sides  of  the  drum.  The  thrust  load  is  carried  by 
a  self-alining  thrust  bearing,  which  bears  directly 
against  the  end  of  the  shaft. 

As  the  work  approaches  the  grinding  position,  the 
grinding  mem'jer  advances  automatically  until  it 
reaches  a  positive  stop.  This  member  approaches  the 
work  under  an  adjustable  spring  pressure  governed  by 
a  cam,  and  it  advances  only  as  rapidly  as  the  stock  is 
removed,  giving  a  constant  pressure  against  the  work 
being  ground.  It  is  returned  to  the  open  position  by  the 
action  of  the  same  cam  and  the  work,  as  it  returns  to 
the  loading  position  is  removed  and  the  fixture  re- 
loaded. The  revolving  of  the  drum  is  controlled  by  the 
foot  lever,  which  operates  a  double  disk  dry  clutch  at 
the  left-hand  end  of  the  machine. 

The  spindle  construction  is  a  feature  emphasized. 
The  spindle  is  of  alloy  steel,  heat-treated,  and  bearings 
are  of  bronze.  The  latter  are  tapered  on  the  outside 
and  fitted  into  tapered  cast  iron  sleeves,  the  bearings 
being  drawn  into  the  taper  of  the  sleeve  to  compensate 
for  wear.  Thrust  is  carried  by  a  hardened  and  ground 
steel  collar,  which  bears  directly  on  the  spindle  bearing, 
adjustment  for  end  thrust  being  provided  by  a  nut  and 
locknut  on  the  spindle  at  the  opposite  end  of  the 
bearing.  The  spindle  bearings  are  grooved  and  lubri- 
cation is  by  means  of  sight-feed  oil  cups. 

The  grinding  head  is  a  one-piece  casting  which 
weighs  27.5  lb.    It  is  mounted  upon  a  sub-base  and  is 


are  provided  for  attachment  to  a  dust  exhaust  system. 
The  truing  device  is  an  integral  part  of  the  machine. 
The  dressing  operation  does  not  interfere  with  the  set- 
up, and  in  many  cases  the  dresser  may  be  used  without 
stopping  production.  The  dresser  is  mounted  on  a  slide 
carried  by  the  hood  and  lateral  adjustment  to  compen- 
sate for  wear  of  the  grinding  wheel  is  by  means  of  a 
screw.  During  the  dressing  operation  the  dresser 
travels  in  a  vertical  slide  and  is  operated  by  a  hand- 
wheel  working  through  a  rack  and  pinion. 

The  arrangement  for  supplying  coolant  at  the  proper 
point  is  a  feature  emphasized.  The  tube  carrying  the 
coolant  passes  through  the  hollow  spindle,  connection 
being  made  at  the  outer  end  with  the  pump  and  the 
inner  end  terminating  in  the  backing  plate.  The  tube 
is  provided  with  a  number  of  holes  at  a  point  just 
behind  the  backing  plate,  through  which  the  coolant 
flows. 

The  machine  is  designed  for  belt  drive  only.  The 
height  of  the  spindle  from  the  floor  is  40  in.,  and  the 
operating  floor  space  required  is  7  x  9  ft.  The  power 
required  for  maximum  duty  is  10  hp. 


The  Charter  Gas  Engine  Co.,  Sterling,  111.,  will 
build  next  year  a  complete  new  machine  shop,  erecting 
floor,  and  a  new  foundry  for  heavy  iron  castings.  This 
will  not  be  an  addition  to  the  present  plant,  but  in 
another  location.     The  land  has  been  purchased. 
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Revolving    Objects     Appear    to     Stand 

Still  or  Move  Slowly.  Permitting  Study 

of    Motion 


Device  for  Studying  Moving  Parts 

An  instrument  known  as  the  Rotostat  for  studying 
tlie  action  of  moving  parts,  making  revolving  objects 

appear    to    stand 

still  or  to  move 
slowly,  has  been 
placed  on  the 
market  by  the 
Rotostat  Instru- 
ment Co.,  600 
West  Lehigh  Ave- 
nue, Philadelphia. 
Errors  of  tim- 
ing of  interlock- 
ing parts,  unex- 
pected interfer- 
ence, deformation 
of  parts  under 
centrifugal 
stress,  and  in- 
stantaneous and 
periodic  speed 
V  a  r  i  a  tions  are 
said  to  be  observ- 
able. The  instru- 
ment is  intended 
to  permit  of  locat- 
ing the  trouble 
and  of  finding  the 
weak  points 
which  limit  oper- 
ating speeds. 
Erratic  motion 
due  to  backlash 
of  gears,  slipping 
of  belts,  and  er- 
rors of  balance  is 
said  to  be  easily  detected.  In  the  field  of  metal  cutting 
it  is  said  that  the  tool  may  be  seen  in  a  stationary  posi- 
tion with  the  chip  as  the  only  moving  part.  In  observ- 
ing centrifugal  pumps  and  blowers  through  the  instru- 
ment, it  is  claimed  that  the  formation  of  eddies  with  the 
resulting  losses  may  be  shown  by  the  passage  of  colored 
fluids  and  smoke.  In  the  sale  of  complicated  machinery 
it  is  expected  that  the  instrument  may  be  used  to 
advantage  in  showing  the  operation  directly,  eliminat- 
ing technical  explanation. 

The  device  is  essentially  a  stroboscope.  A  slotted 
disk,  motor  driven,  is  revolved  in  approximate  syn- 
chronism with  the  object  to  be  studied.  When  the 
observer  peers  through  the  hood,  the  aperture  of  the 
revolving  disk  permits  him  to  obtain  momentary  images 
of  the  object.  When  the  disk  and  the  object  being 
observed  are  in  synchronism,  the  object  appears  to 
stand  still.  When  the  disk  moves  slightly  faster  or 
slower,  the  object  appears  to  move  slower,  according 
to  the  diff'erences  of  the  speeds.  The  disk  speed  is 
controlled  by  two  rheostats,  giving  coarse  and  fine 
adjustment,  respectively. 

Operation  is  from  a  lamp  socket,  and  the  two  knobs 
are  manipulated  until  the  object  appears  stationary 
or  slowly  moving,  as  desired.  As  shown  in  the  illustra- 
tion, the  instrument  is  mounted  on  a  standard  and  is 
adjustable  in  all  directions.  Special  illumination  is 
not  required,  an  adjustable  lamp  and  reflector  being 
mounted  on  the  standard.  A  dim  light  is  said  un- 
necessary and  the  use  of  a  battery  or  special  electrical 
equipment  i.s  not  required.  The  case  is  of  aluminum 
and  the  disk  of  a  flexible  material  to  avoid  injury  in 
case  of  accidental  contact.  Optical  parts  are  finished 
in   dull  black  to  eliminate  reflection   and   glare. 


The  Federal  Machinery  Sales  Co.,  Chicago,  has 
given  up  the  sale  of  Sidney  engine  lathe.s  in  Chicago 
territory  and  will  represent  the  Monarch  Machine  Tool 
Co.,  Sidney,  Ohio,  instead. 


New  Three- Wheel  Tractor  Truck 

A  three-wheel  tractor  truck,  designated  as  the  K24 
and  intended  as  a  small  load  carrying  unit  for  service 
in  congested  places,  has  been  placed  on  the  market  by 
the  Yale  &  Towne  Mfg.  Co.,  Stamford,  Conn.  Its  plat- 
form area  is  15  sq.  ft.  and  the  machine  passes  a  3  ft. 
doorway  or  a  7  ft.  elevator.  Low  center  of  gravity  is 
a  feature  and  "bucking"  or  overturning  against  stall- 
ing loads  or  tipping  over  sidewise  while  rounding  a 
corner  are  said  to  be  eliminated. 

The  frame,  which  is  of  pressed  steel,  is  formed  by 
the  bumper  plates  and  battery  container  welded  to 
form  one  solid  unit,  and  is  suspended  on  helical  springs 
over  each  wheel.  The  seat  is  provided  with  an  additional 
spring  and  is  of  the  swivel  type  to  permit  the  operator 
to  get  on  and  ofl"  the  machine  with  facility,  and  to  look 
or  reach  back  to  the  coupling  point.  The  clear  deck 
permits  clear  vision  to  the  draw-bar. 

The  truck  is  designed  with  a  minimum  number  of 
parts  which  are  grouped  into  self-contained  major 
units  and  easily  accessible.  The  company's  spur-gear 
unit  power  axle  is  incorporated,  being  the  same  as  used 
in  the  other  "K"  models,  except  that  the  wheel  bearings 
are  rigidly  mounted  on  the  end  of  the  housing.  Control 
of  the  machine  is  simple  and  direct.  The  controller 
handle  is  directly  connected  by  a  spur  gear  to  the  con- 
troller drum  and  has  the  Z-slot  neutral  stop.  The 
steering  handle  is  rigidly  mounted  on  top  of  the  steer- 
ing column  and  the  single  brake  pedal  provided  may 
be  easily  locked  dov/n  by  throwing  a  button  with  the 
other  foot. 

The  draw-bar  pull  is  300  lb.  normal,  and  1800  lb. 
maximum.  The  maximum  speed  empty,  on  level  con- 
crete, is  8i<  miles  per  hr.  With  four  loaded  trailers, 
a  16,000-lb.  load  on  level  floor,  the  maximum  speed  is 
4%  miles  per  hr.  The  turning  radius  of  the  outside 
edge  of  the  tractor  is  58  in.  and  of  the  inside  edge  3  in. 
The  wheel  base  is  42%  in.  and  wheel  tread  3134  in. 
The  platform  height  is  24  J^  in.,  the  gi-ound  clearance 
5  in.,  and  the  overall  length,  width  and  height  of  the 
tractor  is  82  x  35  x  56  in.,  respectively.  The  weight  of 
the  machine  without  the  battery  is  1650  lb.  and 
equipped  with  a  lead  battery,  2400  lb. 

The  wheels  are  of  pressed  steel,  disk  type,  and  the 
front  wheel  is  a  semi-steel  casting.  The  Israke  is  of 
the  external  contracting  double-shoe  type  mounted  on 


Load  Carrying  in  Congested 
of   gravity    is  a   feature 


the  motor  shaft,  and  is  operated  by  foot  pedal,  which 
also  opens  the  cut-out  switch.  The  coupler  is  the 
company's  pin  and  socket  type  extending  completely 
around  the  vehicle. 


Manning,  Maxwell  &  Moore,  Inc.,  27  North  Jeffer- 
son Street,  Chicago,  has  taken  on  the  sale  of  Monarch 
Madiine  Tool  Co.  engine  lathes,  with  the  exclusive 
right  to  sell  the  railroads  in  Chicago  territory. 


Absorption  of  the  Dominion  Radiator  Go.  by  the 
American  Radiator  Co.  has  been  completed,  it  was  an- 
nounced at  Toronto  Aug.  24.  The  'Toronto  stock  ex- 
change has  listed  $1,548,000  of  the  7  per  cent  stock  of 
the  Dominion  Radiator  &  Boiler  Co.,  Limited,  New  York, 
the  American  Radiator's  new  subsidiary,  for  operating 
the  Old  Dominion  Co.  in  Toronto  and  its  own  Canadian 
branch  at  Brantford,  Ont. 
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Close  position  of  the  traiisfornier  to  the  electrodes 
and  the  use  of  an  oil  dashpot  switch,  which  is  said 
l)ractically  to  eliminate  sparking  at  the  switch  points, 
are  features  of  the  electric  spot  welding  machine  illus- 
trated, which  is  being  marketed  by  the  H.  J.  Ness  Mfg. 
Co.,  305  Broadway, 
New  York.  The  ma- 
chine is  primarily  for 
operation  on  alternat- 
ing current,  but  di- 
rect-current machines 
from  stock  welders, 
wound  to  work  with 
the  company's  rotary 
converters,  are  avail- 
able also. 

The  transformer 
is  located  within  2  in. 
of  the  rear  ends  of 
both  horns  and  mid- 
way between  them. 
It  is  claimed  that  the 
closer  the  transform- 
er is  to  the  electrodes 
the  higher  will  be  the 
efficiency  of  the  ma- 
chine, current  losses 
which  occur  when 
low-voltage  high-amperage  current  is  conducted  any 
considerable  distance  being  lessened.  The  lead  to  each 
of  the  electrodes  being  about  the  same  length,  more 
uniform  heating  of  the  electrodes  is  claimed.  From 
No.  30  wire  to  '4  in.  rod  may  be  welded  with  a  10  amp. 
fuse  in  the  circuit. 

In  addition  to  eliminating  sparking  at  the  switch 
points  and  thus  lessening  deterioration  at  those  points, 
the  oil  dashpot  is  said  to  make  the  equipment  sensitive 
by  reducing  the  lag  between  the  switch  and  the  elec- 
trodes. 

The  machine  is  available  in  two  sizes  and  may  be 
arranged  for  motor-belt  or  foot  operation.  Pieces  to 
be  welded  are  placed  between  copper  electrodes  which 
are  supported  on  the  ends  of  two  copper  horns.  The 
upper  horn  is  carried  by  a  rocking  arm  which  is  low- 
ered on  the  work  by  depressing  the  foot  pedal.  The 
upper  electrode  comes  in  contact  with  the  work  under 
spring  pressure,  the  spring  being  further  depressed 
until  the  current  is  turned  on.  The  pieces  are  heated 
instantly  to  welding  temperature  after  which  the  cur- 
rent is  automatically  turned  off.  The  weld  is  com- 
pleted under  spring  pressure,  which  may  be  adjusted 
to  suit  conditions.  Finally  the  electrodes  are  opened 
and  the  work  released. 

A  selector  switch  provides  three  welding  steps  for 
each  voltage,  to  suit  the  different  thicknesses  of  mate- 
rial handled.  Both  110  and  220  volt  current  may  be 
supplied  to  the  machine,  the  lower  voltage  being  used 
for  work  up  to  No.  10  wire,  and  the  higher  for  No.  9 
to  %  in. 

Additional  welding  steps  are  optional  where  220  volt 
current  or  more  is  available.  In  the  three-step  switch 
the  only  moving  part  is  the  knife.  In  tests  made  when 
using  the  first  step  in  welding  No.  15  English  gage  iron 
wire,  3.75  amp.  is  said  to  have  been  consumed.  Using 
the  second  step  in  welding  No.  14  gage  iron  wire  4.4 
amp.  were  consumed,  and  using  the  third  step  in  weld- 
ing No.  10  gage  iron  wire,  5.5  amp. 

There  are  seven  adjustments  for  regulating  the 
height  between  the  horns  and  the  pressure  applied  to 
the  electrodes  in  welding.  The  treadle  position  may  be 
shifted  35  deg.  The  horns  are  of  cold-drawn  copper 
bars,  2  in.  in  diameter,  and  are  adjustable  and  water 
cooled. 

The  electrodes  are  secured  in  the  horns  by  means 
of  a  hand-operated  lever  and  cam  lock  on  each  horn. 
The  distance  between  horns  when  closed  is  5  in.  on  the 
standard  machine,  and  on  slide  horn  machines  with 
horn  at  top  of  slide  the  distance  is  5  in.,  with  horn  at 
bottom  of  slide,  16  in.  The  greatest  movement  of  the 
upper  electrode  is  2%  in.  The  distance  from  floor  to 
welding  electrodes  is  42  in. 


Siirriice  (irindcr  witli  Dial  Loader 

Dial  loading  has  been  added  as  a  feature  of  the 
No.  1(5-A  automatic  surface  grinder  of  the  Blanchard 
Machine  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  which  was  described 
in  TiiK  Ikon  Age  of  March  1.  The  previous  machine 
was  loaded  by  hand,  the  grinding,  maintaining  of  size, 
demagnetizing  and  chuck  cleaning  being  automatic. 

The  modified  machine  is  for  the  grinding  of  rings, 
washers  and  similar  circular  work,  which  is  placed 
upon  a  circular  table  rotating  at  a  slightly  higher 
peripheral  speed  than  the  magnetic  chuck.  A  large 
number  of  pieces  are  placed  on  this  rotating  dial  from 
which  they  are  fed  continuously  onto  the  revolving 
magnetic  chuck.  The  operator's  work  is  intermittent, 
this  arrangement  releasing  him  for  moving  containers 
of  rough  and  finished  pieces. 

After  placing  the  work  upon  the  dial,  operation  is 
entirely  automatic.  The  chuck  is  non-magnetic  at  the 
loading  position  but  just  before  the  work  reaches  the 
waterguards  inclosing  the  grinding  wheel,  the  chuck 
becomes  magnetic,  the  piece  being  gripped  magnetically 
and  carried  under  the  wheel.  Grinding  to  size  is  com- 
pleted in  one  pass  under  the  wheel,  the  exact  size  of 
the  pieces  being  maintained  by  a  wheel  control  caliper 
which  automatically  makes  the  necessary  adjustments 
of  the  wheelhead  to  compensate  for  wear  of  the  wheel. 
After  the  work  leaves  the  wheel  control  caliper,  the 
chuck  becomes  non-magnetic  and  the  work  leaves  the 
chuck,  and  after  passing  through  the  demagnetizer  is 
discharged   into  containers.     A  washing  machine  may 


Surface   Grinder  with   Dial    Loading   Feature.     After   placing 

work   upon   the   dial  the  operation   is  entirely  automatic,   the 

operator's  work  being  but  intermittent 

be  added,  in  which  case  the  pieces  are  discharged 
washed  and  demagnetized. 

Four  chuck  speeds  are  provided,  and  the  feed,  as 
mentioned,  is  controlled  automatically  to  an  amount 
just  enough  to  compensate  for  wheel  wear.  The  base 
of  the  machine  forms  a  tank  for  coolant,  and  holds 
180  gal. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  machine  will  maintain  size  to 
within  limits  of  plus  or  minus  0.0005  in.,  and  will  hold 
work  parallel  to  within  0.0003  in.  Removing  0.010  in. 
from  each  of  two  sides,  ball  race  rings  of  hardened 
steel,  3  5/32  in.  in  diameter,  are  said  to  be  finished 
ground  at  the  rate  of  630  pieces,  1260  surfaces,  per  hr. 
Ball  thrust  washers  of  carburized  steel,  2%  in.  x  1  9/16 
in.,  outside  and  inside  diameter  respectively,  have  been 
finished  ground  at  the  rate  of  550  pieces,  1100  sur- 
faces per  hr.,  0.013  in.,  stock  being  removed  from  each 
of  the  two  sides.  In  addition  to  high  rate  of  output 
lower  wheel  cost  per  piece  is  claimed  for  the  operation 
of  this  machine. 
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COLD  ROLLED  STRIP  MILL 


Machine  of  Precision  Type  Developed  by  Phila- 
delphia   Company 

A  cold  rolled  strip  mill  of  improved  design,  of  which 
tihe  outstanding  feature,  according  to  its  designer,  is 
absolute  rigidity  for  precision  work,  has  been  devel- 
oped by  the  Philadelphia  Roll  &  Machine  Co.,  Grays 
Avenue  and  Fifty-second  Street,  Philadelphia.  Five 
of  the  mills  have  been  built  for  the  Otis  Steel  Co.,  Cleve- 
land, and  are  now  being  installed  in  that  plant. 

The  new  mill  is  of  the  so-called  low  type,  the  com- 
pany having  for  some  time  made  high-type  mills  and 
will  continue  in  that  line  in  the  larger  sizes,  such  as  12 
and  14-in.,  building  low-type  mills  principally  in  sizes 
ranging  from  6  to  10  in.  The  new  low-type  mill  is 
regulated  to  0.001  in.,  and  it  is  claimed  that  its  rigidity 


Bearings  in  the  roll  housings  and  the  combined  gear 
.and  pinion  housings  are  of  phosphor  bronze.  Bearings 
in  the  combined  gear  and  pinion  housings  are  fur- 
nished with  oil  by  a  gear-driven  pump.  This  oil  is 
taken  from  a  settling  tank  and  after  lubricating  the 
bearings  it  flows  back  into  the  combined  gear  and 
pinion  housing  and  thence  into  the  settling  tank.  Gears 
which  do  not  dip  into  the  oil  are  lubricated  by  a  stream 
of  oil  flowing  on  the  teeth  at  the  points  of  contact  with 
the  pinions. 


Reduced  Italian  Tariffs  on  Pig  Iron  and  Scrap 

Washington,  Aug.  28.— Iron  and  steel  products 
are  particularly  prominent  in.  the  list  of  articles  on 
which  tariff  rates  have  been  reduced  by  the  Italian 
Government  and  for  which  special  conventional  duties 
had    already   been   established   by   commercial   treaties 


Five  of  the  Philadelphia  Roll  &  Ma- 
chine Co.'s  New  Precision  Cold  Rolled 
Strip  Mills  Have  Been  Built  for  the 
Otis  Steel  Co..  Cleveland.  Shown  Here 
Ready    for   Shipment 


of  construction  does  away  entirely  with  chatter  marks 
on  the  strips. 

A  feature  of  the  mill  is  its  inclosed  gears,  which  are 
rendered  easily  accessible  by  the  removable  of  a  one- 
piece  cap,  which  exposes  all  journals  and  gearing, 
including  the  top  mill  pinion.  To  remove  the  cap  it  is 
necessary  only  to  disconnect  the  flexible  coupling  and 
not  necessary  to  disturb  the  motor  with  its  soldered 
leads.  The  motor  is  also  easily  accessible  as  it  is  on  a 
level  with  the  shoes. 

The  delivery  speed  of  the  mill  is  another  point  em- 
phasized. In  single  units  it  will  deliver  75  to  150  ft. 
per  min.,  while  in  tandem  operation,  which  is  adjust- 
able, it  will  also  deliver  75  to  150  ft.  per  min. 

No  part  of  the  mill  requiring  attention  is  over  6  ft. 
above  floor  level,  and  consequently  all  parts,  including 
the  sight  feed  lubricators,  can  be  reached  from  the 
floor  without  the  use  of  a  ladder. 

The  construction  of  the  mill  is  similar  to  that  of 
the  other  mills  made  by  the  same  company.  All  large 
castings  such  as  gear  and  pinion  housings,  roll  hous- 
ings and  bed  plates  are  made  of  charcoal  air-furnace 
iron.  Shafts,  strews  and  mill  pinions  are  of  open- 
hearth  forged  steel,  heat  treated  if  required  to  obtain 
proper  physical  properties.  Gears  and  pinions,  includ- 
ing the  mill  pinions,  have  double  helical  teeth  and  run 
in  oil.     The  roll  housings  are  of  the  closed-top  type. 

The  top  roll  of  the  mill  is  counterbalanced  by  springs 
set  on  top  of  the  housings  and  the  top  roll  suspension 
rod  is  so  arranged  that  the  housing  fittings  may  be  re- 
moved by  merely  loosening  the  spring,  it  not  being  nec- 
essary to  remove  the  rod. 


entered  into  with  France,  Switzerland  and  Austria. 
Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  reduction  from  the  old  gen- 
eral duties  has  reduced  the  benefit  derived  from  the 
treaty  concessions,  says  a  report  received  by  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  from  Commercial  Attache  H.  C. 
MacLean  at  Rome,  a  special  list  of  new  conventional 
duties  on  a  number  of  articles  has  been  drawn  up  which 
will  apply  to  nations  receiving  most  favored  nation 
treatment,  which  includes  the  United  States. 

In  general  small  reductions  have  been  made  in 
many  coefficients  of  increase  on  iron  and  steel  products. 
The  duty  on  cast  iron  scrap  has  been  eliminated  and 
the  coefficient  applying  to  pig  iron  has  been  reduced 
from  2.5  to  1.5  making  the  duty  now  lire  3.125  per 
metric  quintal  instead  of  lire  4.375  per  quintal.  A  sim- 
ilar change  has  been  made  in  the  coefficient  applying 
to  spiegeleisen  containing  15  to  25  per  cent  manganese, 
while  a  coefficient  of  0.6  has  been  applied  to  ferra- 
alloys,  on  some  of  which  the  coefficient  was  formerly 
1  and  on  others  0.5. 

"The  reduction  of  the  tariff  on  pig  iron  should 
facilitate  the  running  of  the  steel  plants,  and  now  that 
cast  iron  scrap  is  free  of  duty  it  will  be  more  readily 
available  for  conversion  into  pig  iron  in  the  electric 
furnaces,"  says  the  report.  "Italy  is  now  equipped  with 
9  powerful  coke  blast  furnaces,  and  113  electric  steel 
furnaces  of  large  and  medium  capacity  and  60  small 
ones." 


A  cast-iron  carwheel  foundry  to  have  a  capacity  of 
500  carwheels  a  day  is  to  be  erected  at  Hegewisch,  Ind., 
by  the  Western  Steel  Car  &  Foundry  Co. 
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Dissolve  the  United  Mine  Workers 

As  we  write  this,  the  outlook  is  that  a  strike 
of  the  anthracite  coal  miners  will  begin  on  Sept. 
1.  The  one  thing  that  may  avert  it  is  the  media- 
tion that  has  been  undertaken  by  the  Governor  of 
Pennsylvania.  The  previous  negotiations  between 
operators  and  miners  broke  up  over  the  bald  de- 
mands of  the  miners  for  a  large  increase  in 
wages,  which  the  operators  refused,  at  the  same 
time  offering  to  submit  the  matter  to  arbitration 
and  abide  by  the  verdict  thereof.  The  miners 
would  not  assent  even  to  that.  So  far  the  record 
is  clear. 

The  miners  alleged  that  the  operators  could 
grant  the  increase  that  they  demanded  and  take 
it  out  of  their  profits.  The  operators  said  they 
could  not  do  it  without  passing  it  on  to  the  pub- 
lic in  the  form  of  increased  price  for  coal.  We 
may  imagine  that  the  operators  would  be  willing 
to  give  the  miners  anything  they  want,  if  they 
could  recoup  themselves.  Economically  it  is  the 
public  that  pays,  anyhow.  The  operators,  having 
broader  economic  vision  than  the  labor  leaders, 
can  better  foresee  the  danger  of  forcing  the  public 
to  the  use  of  substitutes  and  thereby  leading  to 
the  eventual  extinguishment  of  capital  in  the  an- 
thracite business. 

With  the  imminence  of  a  strike  the  Federal 
Government,  representing  the  public  interest,  was 
brought  into  the  affair.  The  Coal  Commission 
exhibited  its  futility.  After  all  its  long  and  costly 
work  it  had  neither  thrown  any  new  light  upon 
these  recurring  controversies  nor  offered  any 
good  suggestion  for  averting  the  impending  one. 
The  best  it  could  recommend  in  its  first  report 
was  Governmental  assumption  of  mining.  But 
how  could  the  Government  make  the  miners  work 
except  on  their  own  terms  if  they  be  unwilling? 

The  Administration  appears  wisely  to  have 
thought  of  that  and  to  have  adopted  as  its  logical 
course  the  organization  of"  distribution  of  bitu- 
minous coal  as  a  substitute  for  anthracite.  This 
is  economically  sound  and  politically  sound.  If 
put  into  effect  and  if  loyally  supported  by  the  pub- 
lic, as  it  should  be,  it  will  constitute  a  terrible 
threat  to  the  anthracite  industry,  even  the  risk  of 


extinction.  We  may  imagine  the  mines  filling 
with  water,  roofs  caving  and  machinery  deterior- 
ating, the  companies  losing  their  markets,  while 
miners  are  sitting  idly  by  and  losing  their  own. 
jobs.  But  we  submit  that  this  is  neither  the  only 
thing  nor  the  best  thing  that  the  Government 
might   do. 

Would  it  not  be  absurd  if,  while  possessing  an 
abundance  of  anthracite,  we  should  conclude  that 
the  public  might  not  enjoy  it  because  the  indus- 
try would  not  produce  it?  That  a  great  industry 
should  die  just  because  we  could  not  run  it?  Let 
us  ask  why  there  should  be  such  impotent  dead- 
lock in  anthracite  mining  and  never  in  any  other 
branch  of  mining  and  see  if  the  answer  be  not 
artificial  economic  restrictions?  Let  us  then  con- 
sider if  the  keystone  thereof  be  not  a  regime  of 
organized  labor  that  is  so  complete  that  the  possi- 
bility of  competition  has  been  atrophied. 

We  do  not  think  that  the  legal  advisers  of  the- 
Government  would  have  to  strain  their  minds  very 
severely  to  find  the  United  Mine  Workers  an  or- 
ganization that  is  inimical  to  public  welfare  and 
illegal  in  its  practices.  The  United  States  Coal 
Commission  believes  that  there  is  ample  authority 
to  punish  a  conspiracy  of  operators  or  miners  or 
both,  directed  against  the  general  welfare  of  the 
people.  If  the  United  Mine  Workers  is  not  a  con- 
spiracy, what  is? 

President  Harding,  in  a  state  paper  last  year, 
declared  that  it  was  the  pitiful  truth  that  we  were 
then  "at  the  mercy  of  the  United  Mine  Workers."^ 
President  Coolidge,  in  trying  to  promote  the  use 
of  substitutes  merely  avoids  saying  the  same 
thing.  How  do  the  proud  people  of  the  great  re- 
public like  to  be  at  the  mercy  of  150,000  laborers 
led  by  a  handful  of  professional  guides?  If  thus 
in  anthracite  coal,  why  not  in  other  essential 
things?     Then  would  our  days  be  numbered. 

It  would  be  the  bold  and  courageous  thing  now 
to  proceed  to  dissolve  the  United  Mine  Workers 
as  an  organization  directed  against  the  public 
welfare,  restore  the  constitutional  right  of  every 
man  to  work  as  he  pleases,  and  remove  impedi- 
ments to  the  operation  of  the  law  of  supply  and' 
demand,  so  that  anthracite  mining  might  begin  to 
function  with  the  freedom  of  other  industries  and! 
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let  the  pet)|)le  have  the  coal  they  want,  just  as 
they  Ki't  their  iron  and  copper.  If  le^al  author- 
ity for  such  action  cannot  be  found,  then  Con- 
ffress  should  be  summoned  to  enact  it. 


l'roj;rcss  in  X-Uay  Analysis 

Both  producers  and  consumers  have  long  rec- 
ojrnized  the  value  of  some  method  of  locating  in- 
jurious defects  in  steel  before  expensive  labor 
has  been  put  upon  it.  In  a  notable  contribution 
to  the  study  of  X-ray  examination  of  metal,  to 
be  presented  this  week  at  the  Montreal  meeting  of 
the  mining  engineers  and  published  in  large  part 
in  The  Iron  Age  last  week.  Dr.  Ancel  St.  John 
describes  a  new  method  by  which  objects  of  irregu- 
lar shape  and  thickness  can  be  examined  quickly 
and  cheaply  so  as  to  reveal  hidden  defects.  It  in- 
volves a  simple  modification  of  present  equipment, 
principally  by  the  use  of  a  special  absorbent  me- 
dium, methyl  iodide.  By  a  combination  cf  chem- 
istry aiid  physics  the  author  apparently  has  made 
po>.~ible  the  commercial  application  of  a  most  im- 
portant principle.  He  demonstrates  the  feasibil- 
ity of  locating  defects  in  rough  forgings  or  other 
materials  before  they  have  been  machined  or  fab- 
ricated. 

The  value  of  such  a  development  can  scarcely 
be  exaggerated,  particularly  in  the  possible  sav- 
ings in  cost.  It  places  the  X-ray  on  a  definitely 
practical  basis  in  metallurgical  industrj'  and 
gives  a  new  guarant.v  of  safety  to  the  user  of 
metals  in  cases  where  defects  may  be  the  cause  of 
serious  failures.  The  X-ray  and  magnetic  anal- 
ysis, which  also  has  recorded  signal  advances  re- 
cently, seem  to  promise  the  early  realization  of 
non-destructive  examination  for  most  of  the 
forms  of  metal  in  commercial  use. 


A  Half  Year's  Pig  Iron 

Pig  iron  production  in  the  United  States  in 
the  first  half  of  this  year  was  21,016,475  tons,  of 
which  133,469  tons  was  charcoal  iron,  leaving 
20,883,006  tons  of  the  grades  reported  by  The 
Iron  Age,  the  total  of  our  monthly  figures  in  the 
six  months  having  been  20,841,534  tons.  The  dif- 
ference, 41,472  tons,  is  one-fifth  of  1  per  cent,  or 
eight  hours'  production  at  the  June  rate. 

The  remarkable  ascent  in  pig  iron  production 
within  the  space  of  24  months  is  shown  by  the 
figures  of  the  last  four  half-years  as  follows,  the 
output  in  the  second  half  of  1921  having  been  the 
smallest  in  14  years,  or  since  the  first  half  of 
1908: 

Gross  Tons 

Second  half.  1921 7.157,145 

First   half.    1922 12.191.011 

Second  half,  1922 ]5,n2S,893 

First  half,    1923 21,016,475 

The  successive  gains  were  70  per  cent,  23  per 
cent  and  40  per  cent,  making  a  cumulative  in- 
crease of  194  per  cent.  Production  in  this  last 
half  year  fell  only  2  per  cent  short  of  being  three 
times  that  of  the  half-year  18  months  earlier.  Yet 
the  previous  half-year  record,  made  in  the  second 
half  of  1918,  was  broken  by  only  nine-tenths  of 
1  per  cent. 

These  figures  alone  are  sufficient  to  indicate 


that  fluctuations  in  iron  and  steel  production  are 
due  not  wholly  to  variations  in  ultimate  consump- 
tion, but  in  part  represent  alternate  accumulation 
and  liijuidation  of  stocks.  To  a  considerable  ex- 
tent the  stocks  may  be  not  in  pig  iron  or  rolled 
steel  but  in  manufactures  of  steel,  machinery,  im- 
plements, tools,  etc. 

Distribution  of  pig  iron  production  as  to 
grades  has  varied  but  little  of  late,  so  that  the 
relative  positions  of  Bessemer  steel,  of  open- 
hearth  steel  and  of  iron  castings  may  be  re- 
garded as  more  or  less  established  until  impor- 
tant changes  occur  in  basic  conditions.  The 
analysis  by  grades  has  been  as  follows,  low  phos- 
phorus being  included  with  Bessemer  and  ferro- 
silicon  with  foundry  iron: 

Per  Cent  of  Grades  of  Pig  Iron 

Tear  Year      First  Half 

1921  1922  1923 

Basic     46.5  50.8  48.5 

Bessemer 33.5  28.7  30.3 

Foundry 15.4  14.6  15.2 

Malleable    2.7  3.9                3.9 

Forge    0.7  0.8                0.9 

Ferromanganese     ....        0.6  0.5                0.6 

Spiegeleisen     0.3  0.3                0.3 

All  other  ' 0.3  0.4       0.3 

100.0     100.0     100.0 

The  proportion  of  merchant  pig  iron  has  not 
shown  much  change,  being  22.4  per  cent  in  1921, 
23.9  per  cent  in  1922  and  26.4  per  cent  in  the  first 
half  of  this  year,  the  percentage  naturally  rising 
as   demand    increases. 


Railroad  Earnings  and  Legislation 

We  commented  last  week  on  the  recent  remark- 
able performance  of  the  railroads,  with  loadings 
exceeding  a  million  cars  a  week.  From  the  view- 
point of  possible  attempts  at  hostile  legislation, 
these  service  records  are  more  encouraging  than 
their  earnings  exhibits.  From  this  legislative 
viewpoint  there  is  an  unfortunate  fact,  that  while 
the  railroads  are  performing  record  service  they 
have  been  making  a  little  money.  Preliminary 
figures  indicate  that  the  June  return  on  tentative 
valuation  was  at  an  annual  rate  of  5.47  per  cent, 
against  4,86  per  cent  in  June,  1922,  and  6.33  per 
cent  in  May  of  this  year.  The  prescribed  return, 
for  rate-making  purposes,  is  5%  per  cent,  this 
following  the  6  per  cent  rate  that  was  nominally 
the  rule  during  the  first  two  years  of  the  Trans- 
portation Act. 

The  railroads  have  been  earning  of  late  some- 
thing near  what  they  ought  to  earn,  and  it  is  to 
feared  that  their  success  will  furnish  a  fresh  in- 
centive to  certain  politicians  to  hit  them.  Until 
very  recently  the  roads  were  falling  very  far 
short  of  the  level  set  up.  In  August,  September 
and  October  of  last  year  the  roads  were  earning 
at  about  4  per  cent,  or  30  per  cent  less  than  they 
were  entitled  to  earn,  and  in  the  Congressional 
campaign  of  that  period  many  statements  were 
made  calculated  to  give  hearers  the  impression 
that  the  Government  was  "guaranteeing"  a  re- 
turn. If  those  who  made  the  statement  believed 
it  they  should  feel  that  the  Government  owes  the 
railroads  an  extra  return,  now  that  traffic  is  un- 
precedentedly  heavy.  At  any  rate  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  fact  that  the  railroads  are  making 
some  money  after  years  of  leanness  will  not  be 
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used  as  a  basis  for  attacking  them  afresh.  That 
they  are  giving  such  good  service  is  reason  for 
letting  them  alone. 


Ten  years  ago  it  was  commonly  said  that  the 
electric  furnace  could  not  compete  with  other 
melting  and  refining  mediums  for  producing  small 
steel  castings.  Developments  in  this  field  in  re- 
cent years  have  completely  refuted  this  predic- 
tion. The  1922  statistics  of  output,  compiled  by 
the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  show  that 
last  year  not  only  was  the  production  of  small 
steel  castings  by  the  side-blow  converter,  the 
crucible  and  the  electric  furnace  nearly  twice  that 
of  1913— or  203,760  gross  tons  as  against  107,280 
tons — but  that  electric  furnaces  melted  76  per 
cent  of  the  1922  total  as  compared  with  only  8.4 


per  cent  in  1913.  The  swing  has  been  from  the 
converter  to  the  electric  process,  for  75.2  per  cent 
of  the  small  castings  produced  in  1913  were  made 
in  converters.  In  fact,  last  year  the  electric  steel 
castings  output  of  154,980  tons  was  considerably 
in  excess  of  the  total  of  small  castings  production 
in  1913.  Thus  it  is  demonstrated  again  that  it  is 
not  wise,  in  prophesying  concerning  industrial  de- 
velopments, to  stake  too  much  on  the  continuance 
of  existing  conditions,  or  count  too  much  on  the 
retarding  influence  of  initial  difficulties.  It  was 
current  talk  in  the  early  days  of  the  electric  proc- 
ess that  it  could  never  be  a  factor  in  the  produc- 
tion of  rolled  steel.  This  has  suffered  the  fate  of 
the  other  prediction,  for  electric  steel  ingots  now 
constitute  more  than  half  the  electric  steel  output 
of  the  country. 


JAPANESE    MARKET    ACTIVE 

Heavy  Purchases   of   Wire   Rods   From   Canadian 

Interest — More  Tin  Plate  Bought — Chinese 

Market   Quiet 

New  York,  Aug.  28. — While  a  considerable  im- 
provement is  manifest  in  the  Japanese  market,  Chinese 
buyers  are  quiet  following  the  recent  activity.  At 
present  Chinese  merchants  seem  .to  be  largely  confin- 
ing inquiries  and  purchases  to  wire  shorts,  nails  and 
sheets.  There  has  been  seme  fair  purchasing  of  cut 
nails  lately  and  an  ordsr  for  steel  hoops  (seconds). 
Wire  shorts  are  only  moderately  active  at  present  prices 
which  Chinese  buyers  still  consider  too  high.  Recent  in- 
quiries for  medium  gage  sheets  have  specified  shipment 
in  two  to  three  weeks  and  hence  were  without  result. 

Japan  seems  to  have  entered  upon  a  period  of  at 
least  temporary  buying  activity.  Inquiries  and  orders 
on  wire  rods  continue  a  prominent  feature  in  Japanese 
buying,  although  a  great  many  of  the  orders  have  been 
placed  by  the  exporters  with  a  large  Canadian  interest, 
which  until  quite  recently  booked  a  considerable  part 
of  this  tonnage  at  .$53. .50  and  $54  per  ton,  c.i.f.  Jap- 
anese port.  This  was  several  dollars  per  ton  less  than 
the  quotation  of  mills  in  the  United  States,  which  held 
at  about  $58  per  ton,  .although  this  price  is  believed 
to  have  been  shaded  in  some  eases.  The  Canadian  price 
is  said  to  be   higher  today,   with  delivery  fairly  good. 

Japan  has  also  been  fairly  active  on  structural  ma- 
terial and  it  is  reported  that  one  large  export  steel 
interest  has  booked  a  total  of  about  3000  tons  in  the 
past  ten  days.  Sheet  inquiries  continue  fairly  numer- 
ous but  little  buying  is  reported.  This  is  attributed 
in  some  quarters  to  the  futitude  of  the  mills,  the  two 
leading  interests  being  reported  out  of  the  market  on 
light  gage  sheets  of  13  to  the  bundle  and  27  to  the 
bundle.  Prices  are  still  reported  at  nominally  $106  per 
ton  up  for  No.  30  gage.  On  the  other  hand  British 
mills  are  well  sold  up  to  the  end  of  the  year,  although 
it  is  believed  that  a  firm  offer  at  about  £21  5s.  per  ton, 
c.i.f.,  might  bring  out  a  few  hundred  tons  from  the 
smaller  makers.  As  is  the  case  with  American  mills. 
plenty  of  10  sheets  to  the  bundle  (No.  28  gage)  sheets 
are  available  for  reasonably  early  delivery  and  about 
£16,  c.i.f.,  could  probably  be  done  on  this  gage,  which, 
however,  is  not  in  as  great  demand  with  Japanese  buy- 
ers as  the  lighter  sheets. 

The  Nippon  Oil  Co.,  which  recently  closed  on  60,000 
boxes  of  tin  plate  through  a  Japanese  export  house, 
will  open  bids  Aug.  29  on  19,000  boxes  of  tin  plate.  It 
is  said  that  the  monthly  consumption  of  this  company 
is  about  this  amount.  Requirements  today  may  be 
larger  than  this  as  a  result  of  the  reported  activity  by 
the  Japanese  in  oil  exploitation  in  Northern  Saghalien. 

The  recent  rail  order  of  the  Imperial  Government 
Railways  for  11,160  tons  of  60  and  75-lb.  sections  is 
reported  to  have  been  placed  at  between  $44.60  and  $46 
per  ton,  c.i.f.  Japan,  based  on  an  ocean  freight  rate  of 


$6  per  ton.  Although  Osaka  municipality  at  first  de- 
murred at  the  prices  submitted  on  the  30  sets  of  man- 
ganese frogs  and  switches  for  the  municipal  railroads, 
the  award  was  finally  made  to  Suzuki  &  Co.,  New  York. 
In  addition  to  the  120  sets  of  manganese  steel  frogs 
and  switches,  bids  on  which  the  South  Manchuria  Rail- 
way will  open  Sept.  8,  and  10  sets  opening  in  October, 
the  road  is  in  the  market  for  3000  locomotive  boiler 
tubes.  This  is  one  of  several  lots  recently  purchased. 
Orders  for  new  equipment  totaling  $1,000,000  for 
electrification  of  35  additional  miles  of  the  Paulista 
Railway,  Brazil,  have  been  placed  with  the  Interna- 
tional General  Electric  Co.  The  first  electrification 
contract  placed  by  this  railroad  was  in  1920  when  equip- 
ment for  28  miles  of  double  track  was  purchased  from 
the  International  General  Electric  Co.  This  latest  pur- 
chase brings  the  total  electrified  mileag-e  of  the  rail- 
road up  to  63  miles  from  Jundiahy  north  to  Tatu,  one- 
haif  the  total  mileage  of  the  road.  Included  in  the 
recent  order  are  five  62-ton  electric  switching  locomo- 
tives, a  complete  substation  of  4500  kw.  step-down 
transformers,  switchboards,  switchgear  and  other  aux- 
iliary equipment,  overhead  line  material  and  transmis- 
sion for  the  extension. 


COMING  MEETINGS 

September 

Chemical  Industries.  Sept.  1"  to  22.  Xational 
exposition.    Grand   Central   Palace.    New   York. 

Machine  Tool  Exhibition.  Sept.  IS  to  21.  Mason 
Laboratory,  Yale  University,  New  Haven.  New 
Haven  Branch.  American  Society  of  Mechanical  En- 
gineers, 400  Temple  Street,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  m 
charge. 

.\ssociatian  of  Iron  and  Steel  Electrical  En- 
gineers. Sept.  24  to  2S.  Convention  and  exhibition. 
Broadway  Auditorium.  Buffalo.  J.  F.  Kelly.  1007 
Empire   Building.   Pittsburgh,  secretary. 

.A^iuerican  Electrochemical  Society.  Sept.  27  to 
29.  Annual  meeting,  Dayton,  Ohio.  Dr.  Colin  G. 
Fink.  Columbia  University,  New   York,  secretary. 

October 

National  Safety  Council.  Oct.  1  to  5.  Twelfth 
annual  meeting.  New  Statler  Hotel,  Buffalo.  W.  H. 
Cameron,   IGS  North  Michigan  Avenue,  secretary. 

American  Society  for  Steel  Treating.  Oct.  g  t  > 
12.  Annual  convention.  Motor  Square  Garden, 
Pittsburgh.  W.  H.  Eisenman,  4600  Prospect  Avenu«, 
Cleveland,   secretar.v. 

Xational  Association  of  rami  Equipment  Manu- 
facturers. Oct.  24.  25  and  2G.  Thirteenth  annual 
convention.  Statler  Hotel.  Cleveland.  .1.  B. 
Bartholomew.  Peoria,  111.,  president. 

.\nieriran  Management  Association.  Oct.  29  to 
.\"ov.  1.  Annual  convention.  Hotel  Astor,  New 
York.  \Y.  J.  Donald,  20  Vesey  Street,  managing 
director. 


German  Iron  Trade  in  (}ritieal  Condition 

Slioitiifje  ol"  I'apcr  Marks.  \\  liich  Arr  Passinji  Out  in  Busi- 
ness    Transactions — Fuel     Imports     Increase — 
Statistical  Position  of  Industries  of  (iermanv 


Hkhiin,  (Jermanv,  Aug.  i:l — Ectmoniic  conditions 
in  (id  many  arc  rapidly  reaching  a  climax.  The  situa- 
tion is  already  at  such  a  pitch  that  only  great  patience 
on  the  part  of  the  workers  and  swift  action  by  the 
Government  will  avert  a  catastrophe.  Conditions  have 
heoome  more  acute  during  the  past  few  days  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  tremendous  increases  in  cost  of  commodities. 
Wages  and  salaries  that  are  paid  out  one  day  have 
very  often  lost  half  their  value  by  the  day  following. 
Consequently,  employers  are  forced  to  pay  out  wages 
practically  every  day,  and  a  great  number  of  the  staff 
is  occupied  in  counting  the  huge  bundles  of  currency 
used.  The  scarcity  of  mark  currency  has  become  pro- 
nounced. The  Reichsbank  is  unable  to  print  sufficient, 
and  many  companies  are,  therefore,  experiencing  great 
difficulty  in  paying  wages  and  salaries. 

Employment  in  the  metal  and  engineering  industry 
has  altered  but  little.  The  Metal  Workers  Union  re- 
ports 2.9  per  cent  unemployed,  and  9.9  per  cent  working 
on  part  time.  Unemployment  is  partly  a  result  of  the 
scarcity  of  raw  material  and  the  decrease  in  domestic 
business  because  of  advances  in  prices.  The  paper  mark 
is  rapidly  passing  out  of  use  except  for  hour  to  hour 
transactions.  Many  countries,  including  the  General 
Electricity  Co.,  are  compilinc:  accounts  and  valuing 
stock  in  gold  marks.  Shortage  of  working-  capital, 
vi'hieh  was  acute  during  the  exchange  crisis  of  late 
1922,  is  not  yet  complained  of;  but  industrial  and  mu- 
nicipal long-term  borrowings  are  done  almost  exclu- 
sively on  a  rye,  coal  or  gold  valuation  basis.  Of  386,- 
000,000  000  marks  bonds  issued  in  July  only  9,000,- 
000,000   were  paper  mark  issues. 

The  effect  of  the  Ruhr  occupation  and  the  collapse 
of  the  mark  are  also  reflected  in  the  German  foreign 
trade  balance.  The  official  statistics  for  June  show  an 
increase  in  imports  of  about  800,000  tons  and  a  de- 
crease in  exports  of  40,200  tons.  The  increased  im- 
ports are  largely  composed  of  coal-  which  totalled  about 
3,000,000  tons  against  2,500,000  tons  in  May.  Coal  im- 
ports are  now  three  times  the  1922  monthly  average. 
The  import  of  coke  has  also  increased  and  is  about 
five  times  the  1922  average.  The  import  of  iron  ore, 
however,  is  only  about  one-fifth  of  last  years  figures, 
although  it  has  slightly  improved  in  comparison  with 
May.  The  export  of  rolled  material  and  heavy  hard- 
ware has  decreased  and  amounted  to  59,171  tons  com- 
pared with  81,734  tons  in  May  and  193,015  tons,  the 
monthly  average  last  year. 

The  continued  occupation  of  the  Ruhr  has  given 
greater  importance  to  the  Upper  Silesian  industry  on 
both  sides  of  the  German-Polish  frontier.  With  the 
decision  that  the  Rheinbaden  coal  mine  remains  with 
Germany,  the  definite  amount  of  coal  that  falls  to  this 
country  can  be  ascertained  at  8.5  per  cent  of  the  esti- 
mated 90,000  million  tons  available.  Using  the  1913  fig- 
ures as  a  basis,  23.7  per  cent  of  the  coal  production, 
17.5  per  cent  of  the  dressed  zinc  ore,  29  per  cent  of  the 
dressed  lead  ore,  and  30  per  cent  of  the  blast  furnace 
works  remain  with  Germany. 

The  changes  that  had  to  be  affected  in  Upper  Silesia 
on  the  new  frontier  separating  German  works  from 
their  coal  mines,  and  in  some  cases  the  production  of 
raw  material  from  the  rolling  mills  and  other  consum- 
ing works  are  almost  completed.  Most  of  the  works 
producing  raw  material  have  fallen  to  Poland,  while 
Germany  retains  the  greater  part  of  the  engineering 
and  manufacturing  plants.  Gei-man  industry  is  en- 
deavoring to  extend  the  scope  of  its  manufactures  and 
to  bring  skilled  workmen  into  the  district.  The  scarcity 
of  dwellings  is,  however,  restricting  these  efforts  at 
present. 

Difficulty    is    encountered    in    maintaining   the    coal 
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production  in  the  German  part  of  the  area,  as  some  of 
the  mines  are  nearing  exhaustion.  Sinking  of  new 
shafts  was  projected,  but  has  been  postponed  because 
of  the  excessive  cost  under  present  conditions,  especial- 
ly as  a  large  number  of  homes  for  workmen  would  have 
to  be  erected.  An  increase  in  output  can  only  be  ef- 
fected by  improved  production  and  the  extension  of 
the  existing  mines  in  the  Gleiwitz  and  Hindenburg 
districts  and  the  Beuthener  Valley.  The  coal  produced 
in  this  valley  is  of  inferior  quality.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  output  may  be  increased  by  about  3,000,000 
tons  annually  in  a  few  years.  That  would  not  be  more 
than  10  per  cent  of  the  total  loss  of  output  to  Ger- 
many, but  it  means  a  30  per  cent  increase  on  the  1913 
production  from  the  same  area. 

The  coal  production  of  East  Upper  Silesia  (Poland) 
has  increased  lately  and  totals  about  490,000  tons  per 
week,  of  which  about  30  per  cent  remains  in  Polish 
Upper  Silesia,  while  20  per  cent  is  shipped  to  other 
sections  of  Poland,  6  per  cent  to  German  Upper  Silesia, 
26  per  cent  to  other  parts  of  Germany  and  10  per  cent 
to  Austria.  The  rest  is  going  to  Switzerland,  Austria 
and  Czecho-Slovakia  and  an  effort  is  being  made  to  in- 
crease exports  to  Denmark,  Holland  and  Sweden.  Many 
technical  improvements  have  been  made  at  the  mines, 
and  a  large  number  of  houses  have  been  built  to  pro- 
vide dwellings  for  an  increase  in  the  number  of  men 
employed.  From  its  own  part  of  Upper  Silesia,  Ger- 
many receives  about  5,000.000  tons  per  year.  Before  the 
war  all  Upper  Silesia  supplied  about  20  000,000  tons 
of  coal  to  Germany.  The  supplies  from  all  Upper 
Silesia  (Polish  and  German)  are  therefore  falling  con- 
siderably short  of  the  tonnage  supplied  before  the  war, 
and  the  deficiency  must  be  made  up  by  imports  from 
other  countries.  At  present  the  supply  of  German 
rolling  stock  for  the  transport  of  coal  from  Polish  Up- 
per Silesia  is  wholly  inadequate  and  stocks  at  the 
mines  are  increasing  rapidly. 

The  iron  and  steel  industry  in  Upper  Silesia  is 
handicapped  by  its  unfavorable  position  for  export, 
and  its  present  boom  is  entirely  a  result  of  the  Ruhr 
situation.  A  great  deal  of  business  has  'also  come  to 
the  industry  through  the  depreciation  of  the  mark.  Only 
30  per  cent  of  the  pig  iron  production,  28  per  cent  of 
the  rolled  iron  and  steel  production,  and  43  per  cent 
of  the  iron  and  steel  foundries  remained  with  Germany. 
The  production  of  the  engineering  works  in  German 
Upper  Silesia  is  now  double  the  amount  of  the  output 
of  the  mills  and  the  foundries,  and  present  develop- 
ment is  leaning  more  toward  the  finishing  side  of  the 
industry.  Conditions  are  not  favorable  for  the  produc- 
tion of  pig  iron,  especially  as  there  are  no  iron  mines 
in  German  Upper  Silesia  and  as  the  blast  furnaces 
would  require  complete  modernizing  to  insure  profitable 
production.  The  industry  is  not  only  handicapped  by 
the  decline  in  the  exchanp-e  and  the  high  cost  of  trans- 
rtortation,  which  are  both  restricting  imports  of  ore, 
but  also  by  the  poor  quality  of  the  Upper  Silesian  fur- 
nace coke,  which  requires  low  furnaces. 

The  new  frontier  also  includes  in  Poland  all  the 
Upper  Silesian  metal  furnace  works,  -which  means  a 
great  loss  to  Germany,  as  the  lead  production  of  these 
works  has  been  of  considerable  importance,  furnishing 
more  than  two-thirds  of  the  German  lead  exports  in 
1913.  With  the  loss  of  the  zinc  works  Germany  has 
become  an  importing  instead  of  an  exporting  country 
in  zinc.  The  whole  production  of  sulphuric  acid,  which 
amounted  to  256,000  tons  has  also  gone  to  Poland,  and 
the  coke  ovens  in  the  German  section  now  have  to  im- 
port their  acid  for  the  production  of  fertilizers.  A  lead 
deposit  with  an  estimated  capacity  of  6700  tons,  on 
state-owned  land  in  the  German  area,  requires  the  erec- 
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tion  of  lead  works,  which,  because  of  the  abnormal 
economic  situation,  will  not  be  possible  for  some  time. 
The  Upper  Silesian  lead  and  zinc  industries  employed 
about  25,000  men  prior  to  the  war,  which  was  about 
13  per  cent  of  the  number  employed  in  the  entire  min- 
ing industry  of  Upper  Silesia.  The  pre-war  output  of 
the  lead  mines  amounted  to  53,000  tons  in  1913  and  that 
of  the  zinc  mines  to  521,000  tons,  which  is  48  and  75 
per  cent  of  the  respective  totals  of  German  production. 
The  lead  and  zinc  production  of  Upper  Silesia  totalled 
40,000  and  168,000  tons  respectively. 


The  supply  of  electricity  for  industrial  purposes 
comes  mainly  from  the  two  stations  of  the  Upper  Siles- 
ian Electric  Co.  at  Chorzow  and  at  Zaborze.  The  first 
has  gone  to  Poland  and  the  latter  to  Germany.  Chorzow 
is  producing  about  81,000  kw.  and  Zaborze  is  being 
brought  up  to  47,600  kw.  The  lines  of  the  company 
are  spreading  eastward  as  far  as  the  former  Russian 
frontier  and  on  the  other  side  over  a  part  of  German 
Upper  Silesia.  The  Genf  treaty  has  not  interfered 
with  existing  arrangements  and  simply  gave  the  Polish 
State  the  right  to  acquire  the  Chorzow  works. 


EXCHANGE  A  BELGIAN  FACTOR 


Exports  Increase,  But  Domestic  Market  Is  Hectic 

— Upward   Price  Tendency — Coke  Shortage 

Still  Felt 

Antwerp,  Belgium,  Aug.  11. — The  most  important 
feature  of  the  market  seems  to  be  the  unforeseen  rate 
of  exchange.  The  Belgian  franc  has  been  declining 
rapidly  for  several  days.  The  dollar  is  quoted  as  high 
as  22.50  fr.  and  the  pound  sterling  is  worth  104  fr., 
while  the  ratio  with  French  currency  is  132  Belgian 
to  100  French  francs.  Such  changes  greatly  disturb 
parts  of  the  market  almost  as  much  for  domestic  as 
for  export  business.  For  example,  British  coking  coals 
have  become  more  and  more  expensive,  which  is  also 
true  of  British  hematite  pig  iron,  so  that  for  Belgian 
consumers  prices  are  much  higher  than  a  fortnight 
ago,  notwithstanding  the  decided  reductions  in  Eng- 
land. Export,  however,  may  become  possible  now  for 
products,  which,  in  the  past,  could  not  find  an  outlet 
abroad.  It  is,  therefore,  quite  impossible  for  an  ex- 
porter to  make  a  firm  offer  at  present,  as  future  de- 
velopments in  exchange  are,  at  best,  speculative.  In 
general,  Belgians  are  optimistic  and  anticipate  a 
certain  recovery  of  the  franc,  pointing  out  that  the 
financial  situation  is  not  bad  enough  to  justify  a  depre- 
ciation as  great  as  the  present  decline.  Industry  is 
prosperous  and  export  of  finished  products  is  continu- 
ing on  a  larger  scale  than  formerly,  so  that  a  higher 
exchange  value  of  the  Belgian  franc  may  indeed  be- 
come a  fact   sooner  than  is  expected. 

In  general,  prices  are  still  firm,  with  a  slight  up- 
ward tendency.  Bars  range  from  750  to  775  fr.  per 
ton;  heavy  beams  725  to  750  fr.;  rods  925  to  950  fr., 
and  heavy  sheets  800  and  825  fr.  These  prices  show 
in  general  a  minimum  increase  of  25  to  50  fr.  per  ton. 
Steel  products  and  thin  sheets  are  particularly  scarce 
for  export.  Semi-finished  products  are  firm,  as  several 
large  works  are  fully  booked  for  several  months  ahead. 
British  buyers  have,  however,  stopped  most  of  their 
purchasing.  With  British  prices  reduced  and  the  value 
of  the  franc  declining  rapidly,  British  buyers  expect 
to   purchase   at  still  better  terms  within  a  few  days. 

Domestic  prices  are  as  follows,  per  metric  ton,  f.o-b. 
maker's   works: 

Domestic    prices    are   as   follows,    per    metric    ton 
f.o.b.  maker's  works ; 

Fr. 

Commercial  iron  No.  2 750  $33  80 

Commercial  iron  No.  3 775  35  00 

Commercial  iron  No.  4 S75  39.40 

Heavy  sheets 750  33.80 

Light   sheets    1.125  50.50 

Iron   bars   750  33. SO 

Rai's    •• 750  33.80 

Heavy-  beams    725  32.60 

Rods    900  40.50 

Bars,    o.-h.,    ordinary 725  32  60 

Rounds    1,450  65.35 

.Spring  steel    1,400  63.00 

Ingots.    Be.ssemer    550  24.80 

Bloom.s,   Bessemer    .■ .  .  .  590  26.60 

Billets.   Bessemer    630  28.40 

Largets.  Bessemer    »  .  660  29.80 

Lorraine  works  have  recently  offered  ingots  and 
blooms  at  somewhat  lower  prices  than  Belgian  mills 
quoted,  but  the  increasing  decline  of  the  Belgian  franc 
soon  equalized  these  quotations  with  Belgan  domestic 
prices.  Some  business  has  been  done  in  finished  prod- 
ucts for  export,  prices  resulting  favorably  for  pro- 
ducers as  a  result  of  the  declining  exchange.  The  de- 
mand for  foundry  iron   is  satisfactory,  but  not  large. 


Prices  have  again  developed  an  upward  tendency. 
Makers  are  not  yet  disposed  to  quote  for  September 
delivery,  as  the  coke  price  for  this  month  has  not  yet 
been  fixed.  An  increase  of  price  for  coke  in  expected, 
and  as  there  are  no  large  quantities  of  pig  iron  avail- 
able, prices  will  undoubtedly  follow  the  upward  move- 
ment in  coke.  The  following  prices  on  high  phosphorus 
foundry  iron,  per  metric  ton,  are  largely  nominal : 
Fr. 

Belgian.    No.    3 480  $21.60 

Luxemburg,    No.    3 470  21.20 

Lorraine,  No.  3 470  21.20 

It  is  reported  that  few  works  in  Luxemburg  or 
Lorraine  are  quoting  these  prices  now,  quotations  rang- 
ing up  to  500  fr.  (Belgian)  or  $22.50,  and  510  fr. 
(French)  or  $23.  All  these  prices  are  delivered  con- 
sumer's works  or  f.o.b.  Antwerp.  Bessemer  pig  iron 
is  quoted  at  450  to  480  fr.,  $20.20  to  $21.60.  Available 
stocks  are  lovif  and  a  further  increase  of  price  for  this 
grade  of  iron  is  expected.  British  hematite  has  not 
been  sold  in  large  quantities  since  the  rise  in  the  rate  of 
exchange.  Prices  have  been  reduced  to  106s.  and  108s., 
c.i.f.  Antwerp,  or  about  $24.40  per  ton.  These  reduced 
quotations  are  still  too  high  compared  with  Belgian 
and  French  hematite,  which  are  about  540  fr.  ($24.20) 
or  106s. 

Coal,  especially  industrial  grade,  is  very  scarce.  De- 
mand is  heavy  and  prices  maintain  an  upward 
tendency.  Wages  have  been  increased  5  per  cent  since 
Aug.  1.  Quantities  received  from  Germany  during 
July  were  not  so  large  as  expected.  Prices  for  coke 
are  unchanged  for  August,  as  follows: 
Fr. 

Washed    coke     185.00  $8.35 

Crushed    coke    215.00  9.70 

Heavy    coke,    half   washe.l 160.00  7.40 

Ordinary    coke    144.00  6.50 

Special   foundry    ooke 195.00  8.70 

German       furnace       coke.       at 

frontier     152.50  6.87 


The  Pennsylvania  Water  and  Power  Resources 
Board  has  disapproved  the  application  of  the  Jones 
&  Laughlin  Steel  Corporation,  Pittsburgh,  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  river  transportation  dock  on  the  Monon- 
gahela  River  at  its  South  Side  works,  and  for  permis- 
sion to  build  an  unloading  dock  at  its  Aliquippa  works, 
Woodlawn,  Pa.  Refusal  of  the  board  to  approve  the 
projects,  which  had  been  approved  by  the  Federal  au- 
thorities, does  not  mean  the  permanent  abandonment  of 
the  construction.  Modification  of  the  plan  submitted 
to  the  board  to  overcome  its  objections  probably  will 
be  made. 


Italy  now  has  9  coke  blast  furnaces,  and  113  electric 
steel  furnaces  of  large  and  medium  capacity  and  60 
small  ones.  Production  in  1922,  according  to  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Metallurgical  Industrialists,  amounted  to 
943,000  tons.  The  total  number  of  employees  and 
workmen  engaged  by  iron  and  steel  working  plants 
is  about  100,000,  and  the  capital  invested  is  estimated 
at  $100,000,000. 


The  plant  of  the  Palmer  Foundry  &  Machine  Co., 
Palmer,  Mass.,  will  be  sold  at  auction  under  foreclosure 
proceedings  at  noon,  Sept.  17.  For  about  two  years  the 
plant  has  been  operated  under  the  management  of  Wil- 
liam J.  Brecn,  William  J.  Breen  &  Co.,  148  State  Street, 
Boston,  dealers  in  pig  iron,  and  has  been  devoted  to  the 
production  of  soil  pipe. 


Gradually  Reducing  the  Hours  of  Lal)or 

Progress    in    Estal»lisliin<i    Three    Shifts    Being    Made    at 

Chieago   More    Hajtidly    Than    Was    Expected — 

Some  Companies  Moving  Slowly 


Chicago,  Aufj.  28. — Chicago  district  steel  producers 
continue  to  make  progress  in  eliminating  the  12-hr. 
shift  in  their  continuous  process  departments.  They  are 
not  yet  willing  to  hazard  a  gruess  as  to  the  extent  to 
which  their  costs  will  be  increased  under  the  new  plan, 
because  there  is  no  possibility  of  accurate  calculation 
at  this  time.  Much  will  depend  upon  the  manner  in 
which  the  working  forces  are  reorganized  and  the  ex- 
tent to  which  labor-saving  equipment  can  be  advan- 
tageously employed.  It  is  possible  that  experience  will 
show  that  men  working  eight  hours  can  be  held  respon- 
sible for  more  duties  than  they  discharged  under  the 
two-shift  plan,  and  if  such  be  the  case,  a  reclassification 
of  the  duties  of  employees  of  all  ranks  may  ensue. 

One  effect  of  the  change  to  three  shifts  which  has 
been  largely  overlooked  is  the  fact  that  the  reduction 
in  the  daily  wage  is  to  a  gi-eat  extent  compensated  for 
by  promotions.  In  recruiting  men  for  shifts,  the  steel 
companies  are  dependent  on  their  old  employees  for  the 
nucleus  of  the  extra  organization.  The  new  men  em- 
ployed are  taken  on  as  common  laborers,  while  those 
who  have  become  familiar  with  the  work  ara  promoted 
a  step  or  two  above  their  previous  rank.    The  result  is 


that  whereas  the  new  common  labor  rate  is  $4  a  day, 
or  80c.  less  than  the  wage  for  the  12-hr.  shift,  a  ma- 
jority of  the  old  employees  are  actually  receiving  as 
much  or  more  per  day  than  under  the  old  regime. 

Local  producers  are  inclined  to  revise  their  original 
estimates  as  to  the  time  it  will  take  to  eliminate  the 
two-shift  plan  completely.  It  was  first  thought  that 
the  change  in  its  entirety  might  take  a  year,  but  it  is 
now  believed  that  the  transition  can  be  effected  much 
sooner,  labor  supply  permitting.  The  Inland  Steel  Co. 
has  converted  three  continuous  process  departments  to 
the  three-shift  plan.  For  the  blast  furnaces,  which 
were  the  first  units  to  be  affected,  150  additional  men 
were  employed.  For  the  coke  ovens  and  the  open- 
hearth  furnaces,  which  are  not  yet  fully  manned,  100 
and  250  new  men  respectively  have  been  added.  Fully 
1200  additional  employees  will  be  required  to  put  all 
departments  on  the  new  basis,  or  an  increase  of  20  per 
cent  in  the  total  enrollment  of  the  plant.  Fully  35  per 
cent  of  the  company's  employees  at  Indiana  Harbor 
were  on  10-hr.  shifts  before  the  elimination  of  the  12-hr. 
turn  was  inaugurated  and  these  men  will  not  be  affected 
by  the  change. 


Changes  Being  Made  at  Independent  Plants 


Pittsburgh,  Aug.  27. — Reports  to  the  general  offices 
of  the  Carnegie  Steel  Co.  here  indicate  that  the  elimi- 
nation of  the  12-hr.  day  in  the  continuous  process  de- 
partments is  working  smoothly  and  that  so  far  it  has 
gone  along  with  no  loss  of  production  or  of  active 
capacity.  The  change  is  said  to  have  caused  some  in- 
crease in  costs  in  some  plants,  but  an  actual  reduction 
in  others  and  that  present  costs  do  not  average  mate- 
rially higher  than  those  under  the  old  working  sched- 
ules. There  has  been  an  ample  supply  of  men  for  the 
creation   of  the  extra  shift. 

The  Pittsburgh  Steel  Co.  today  began  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  long  workday  in  its  open-hearth  and  blast 
furnace  departments,  but  is  the  only  independent  com- 
pany in  the  Pittsburgh  district  proper  which  has  in- 
augurated the  change.  It  is  reported  to  be  working 
well  with  that  company,  which  is  pursuing  the  plan 
worked  out  and  applied  by  the  Carnegie  Steel  Co., 
outlined  in  The  Iron  Age,  Aug.  16.  The  Jones  & 
Laughlin  Steel  Corporation  is  yet  to  make  a  start,  but 
probably  will  in  the  near  future  go  along  with  the 
movement. 

Wheeling  Steel  Corporation  Policy 

The  Wheeling  Steel  Corporation  has  begun  the  elim- 
ination of  the  12-hr.  day  at  its  various  plants,  located 
in  this  city,  Beech  Bottom,  W.  Va.,  and  at  Steubenville 
and  Portsmouth,  Ohio,  but  the  change  is  being  applied 
gradually,  as  according  to  an  official  of  the  corporation 
consideration  must  be  given  to  how  other  companies 
having  plants  in  the  same  districts  in  which  plants  of 
the  Wheeling  Steel  Corporation  are  located  are  making 
the  shift.  This  is  to  avoid  possible  disi-uptions  of  work- 
ing organizations  and  also  to  satisfy  the  men  them- 
selves. There  are  three  classes  of  labor  in  the  steel 
plants,  this  official  states.  The  first  embraces  those  who 
are  satisfied  merely  to  earn  enough  for  their  bare 
existence;  the  second  includes  those  -who,  while  good 
workmen,  are  disposed  to  spend  all  they  make,  and  the 


third  consisting  of  those  who  work  and  save  with  the 
hope  of  some  day  achieving  comfort. 

The  first  type  of  workman  is  anxious  to  earn  as 
much  as  possible  as  promptly  as  possible  and  if  he  is 
able  to  make  enough  to  sustain  himself  for  a  few  days, 
is  apt  to  lay  off.  The  second  class  embraces  a  more 
constant  workman,  but  who  because  of  a  desire  for 
some  of  the  luxuries  of  life,  involving  the  spending  of 
about  all  that  he  earns,  does  not  welcome  a  change  of 
working  hours  that  means  some  loss  of  earnings.  The 
thrifty  workman  is  the  most  desirable  type,  since  he 
will  readily  adjust  himself  to  the  new  working  order, 
but  unfortunately,  there  are  few  plants  in  the  country 
where  such  men  are  in  the  majority.  It  will  take  time 
to  work  out  a  plan  of  procedure  which  will  satisfy  all 
of  the  men  and  it  is  the  attitude  of  the  Wheeling  Steel 
Corporation  that  it  is  better  to  make  the  change  slowly 
and  be  sure  of  its  ground  first  rather  than  run  into 
trouble  by  too  prompt  application  of  an  untried  plan. 
Since  the  disposition  of  most  of  the  men  involved  in  the 
reduction  of  working  hours  prefer  the  longer  day  with 
its  greater  compensation,  the  Wheeling  corporation 
cannot  move  any  faster  than  any  of  its  nearby  com- 
petitors, since  the  men  would  seek  work  in  the  plants 
where  the  longer  day  was  continued. 


Tlie  H.  D.  Conkey  Co.,  Mendota,  111.,  has  appointed 
the  Florandin  Equipment  Co.,  110  West  Fortieth  Street, 
New  York,  district  sales  agent  for  its  line  of  hand 
power  and  small  capacity  electric  cranes.  The  Floran- 
din Equipment  Co.  is  also  New  York  district  sales  rep- 
resentative for  the  American  Engineering  Co.,  Phila- 
delphia, manufacturer  of  electric  hoists. 


Agnew,  Batteiger  &  Co.,  Widener  Building,  Phila- 
delphia, merchants  in  coal,  coke,  ores,  alloys,  fluxes, 
pig  iron,  scrap  and  kindred  materials,  announce  the 
opening  of  an  office  at  1601  Oliver  Building,  Pittsburgh, 
in  charge  of  M.  E.  Nolan  as  district  manager. 


AUGUST    BUYING    BETTER 


Railroad. 


Stmctural     and     Automobile 
Demands  Lead 


Production  Somewhat  Less — Generally  Stable 
Prices  in  Finished  Lines 

As  August  ends,  the  volume  of  new  business 
in  rolled  steel  shows  an  increase,  making  the  month 
a  better  one  than  July  for  most  producers.  The 
improvement  seen  in  the  past  week  has  not  been 
uniform,  being  more  marked  in  the  case  of  some 
independent  companies  whose  order  books  for  some 
time  have  carried  relatively  less  business  than  those 
of  the  Steel  Corporation. 

A  stiffening  in  coke  prices  has  come  with  the 
increasing  prospect  of  an  anthracite  strike,  and  the 
appearance  of  a  larger  demand  for  by-product  coke 
for  domestic  use.  But  the  capacity  of  bituminous 
mines  has  been  so  much  in  excess  of  the  demand 
that  with  pig  iron  production  still  declining  blast 
furnaces  have  shown  no  haste  to  contract  for  fourth 
quarter  coke.  Admittedly  an  anthracite  strike  would 
tend  to  eliminate  some  of  the  soft  spots  in  pig  iron, 
but  stocks  of  iron  are  large  and  lately  have  in- 
creased. 

A  further  decline  in  both  steel  and  pig  iron  pro- 
duction took  place  in  August.  The  Steel  Corpora- 
tion is  running  today  at  85  to  90  per  cent  of  its 
capacity  in  steel  ingots,  while  the  principal  inde- 
pendent companies  are  on  a  75  to  80  per  cent  basis. 
August  operations  of  the  leading  independent  aver- 
aged 75  per  cent. 

There  is  a  general  expectation  in  the  steel  trade 
of  larger  buying  in  September,  in  view  of  indica- 
tions that  manufacturing  consumers  have  been 
drawing  on  their  stocks  while  with  few  exceptions 
they  have  taken  full  deliveries  from  the  mills. 

Prices  of  finished  steel  are  holding  in  a  way  in- 
dicating no  material  change  from  the  present  level 
in  the  next  few  months.  The  weakness  in  sheets 
that  has  lasted  since  early  summer  is  still  in  evi- 
dence, but  plates,  shapes,  bars,  wire  products,  tin 
plate  and  pipe  are  practically  without  change. 
In  northern  Ohio  a  $40  price  on  slabs  appeared 
in  one  transaction  and  in  New  England  billets 
have  been  bought  at  $40,  Pittsburgh,  without  ef- 
fect on  the  general  market. 

The  outstanding  feature  of  the  market  is  the 
promptness  of  the  deliveries  some  mills  are  able 
to  give.  Under  such  conditions  buyers  naturally 
keep  close  to  the  mills  and  hold  their  stocks  down. 

Western  roads  have  placed  35,000  tons  of  ad- 
ditional rails  for  1924  and  a  frog  and  switch 
works  has  bought  12,000  tons  of  rails  and  5000 
tons  of  bars.  New  inquiries  include  35,000  tons 
for  the  Canadian  National  Railways  and  10,000 
tons  for  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio.  Of  the  Norfolk 
&  Western's  50,000  tons  bought  recently  about 
21,000  tons  went  to  Bethlehem  and  most,  if  not 
all,  of  the  remainder  to  the  Steel  Corporation. 

With  the  outlook  generally  unpromising  for 
rolling  .stock  orders,  one  road  has  just  bought  200 


cars,  another  has  practically  closed  on  500,  and  a 
third  has  entered  the  market  for  610.  The  aver- 
age of  weekly  purchases  in  the  last  two  months 
has  been  less  than  400  cars. 

Fabricated  steel  bookings  of  the  past  week 
exceeded  43,000  tons,  the  largest  total  since  the 
first  week  of  June.  One  item  was  22,000  tons  for 
the  first  section  of  the  Central  Railroad  of  New 
Jersey  bridge  over  Newark  Bay.  Of  14,000  tons  of 
fresh  inquiries,  railroad  bridge  work  calls  for 
3500  tons. 

The  cost  of  boats  is  holding  back  busi- 
ness from  the  yards  on  the  Great  Lakes.  In  the 
past  week  at  Cleveland  prices  were  asked  on  10,000 
tons  of  steel  for  two  freighters,  but  three  days 
later  it  was  withdrawn  when  the  inquiring  vessel 
interests  decided  not  to  build. 

Automobile  manufacturers  are  placing  liberal 
orders  for  both  soft  steel  and  alloy  steel  bars,  as 
well  as  for  sheets  and  strip  steel,  and  in  some  cases 
have  contracted  for  fourth  quarter  requirements. 
Drop  forging  plants  which  largely  serve  the  auto- 
motive industry  are  also  in  the  market  for  steel 
bars.  They  estimate  their  needs  for  the  fourth 
quarter  will  exceed  their  present  rate  of  consump- 
tion. 

The  report  that  the  American  Sheet  &  Tin  Plate 
Co.  had  opened  its  books  for  fourth  quarter  busi- 
ness was  premature.  The  impression  is  general  that 
present  prices  will  be  retained,  however.  In  the 
bar  market  a  reported  Buffalo  quotation  f.o.b.  mill 
instead  of  Pittsburgh  has  caused  a  ripple. 

Despite  conservative  buying  in  pig  iron  through- 
out the  country,  the  total  placed  in  Chicago 
in  August  was  larger  than  for  any  month  since 
spring,  and  that  market  was  quite  active  last  week. 
At  Pittsburgh  orders  for  basic  amounted  to  10,000 
tons,  and  buying  for  cast  iron  pipe  plants  in  Ohio 
footed  up  10,000  tons.  At  Cincinnati  and  Cleve- 
land further  price  concessions  were  reported. 

Blast  furnaces  have  been  blown  out  at  Joliet,  111., 
Columbus,  Ohio,  Ashland,  Ky.,  and  Milwaukee,  and 
others  are  expected  to  go  on  the  idle  list  soon. 

The  scrap  market  has  gi-own  more  active  and 
orices  have  advanced  in  some  centers,  but  business  is 
largely  between  dealers. 


Pittsburgh 

Pig  Iron  More  Active — Dealers  Pay  More  for 

Scrap — Coke  Is  Firmer 

Pittsburgh,  Aug.  28. — A  fairly  cheerful  tone  still 
pervades  the  steel  situation,  due  to  the  fact  that  both 
inquiries  and  sales  show  some  increase  as  compared 
with  last  month,  and  this  is  taken  to  mean  that  buyers 
who  long  have  been  expecting  some  weakening  in  prices 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  elimination  of  the 
12-hr.  (lay  means  an  increase  in  costs  sufficient  to  pre- 
vent much  price  cutting.  This  inference  does  not  recog- 
nize the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  and  on  the  other 
side  of  the  picture  is  the  well-established  belief,  finding 
some  support  by  leading  manufacturers,  that  higher 
prices  are  not  immediately  ahead.  Lacking  the  stimulus 
of  a   possible   advance  in   prices,  buyers  are  expected 
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A  Comparison  of  Prices 


Advances  Over  the   Previous  Wi 
At   Jatc,   one   week,   ont 


ck  in   Heavy  Type,  Declines  in   Italics 
month,   and   one   year   previous 


For  Early  Delivery 


I'iir   Iron     n„r  r',.,,^,,.  t.,,,    '^"S-  -^-  Aug.  21,  July  81,  Aug.  29, 

I  IK    iron,    ler  Gioss  Tun.      59^3  1923  1923  1922 

X.I.    J.\.    I>hila(leli)h;iit...?2«.2«  $25.76  $26.26  $34.14 

No.   2.  V.illoy   fuinacet .  .  .  .    25.00  25.00  25.00  33.00 

No.  2.  S.uilli.'i-Ti  Cin'tit 27.55  27.55  28.05  27.05 

N.).  1;.  niniiinnhiim,  Ala.t.  .    24.00  24.00  24.00  23.00 

Nn     2   fminrtiy,  rhicago*..    27.00  27.00  27.00  30.00 

lla.sir.   .1,1.1.   .asuirn  Pa...    25.00  26.00  25.50  28.64 

I'.i    I       \   'M'       iiiMKice 25.00  25.00  25.00  30.00 

!■■■                    i         KiiTBh 28.26  28.26  28.26  33.76 

•Ml                           ,«..•     27.00  27.00  27.00  30.00 

.\l \         >     24.50  24.50  24.50  33.00 

.Irr    1    ,  ■.      I  nisl.urgh....    25.76  25.76  26.26  34.76 

I..    .S     .hani.al.  (Chicago...    32.15  32.15  32.15  36.15 

Kerromanganese,    del'd.  ...  117.50  117.50  117.50  67.50 

Kails,  Billets,  Etc.,   Per  Gross  Ton : 

O.-h.  rails,  heavy,  at  mill.. $43.00  $43.00  $43.00  $40.00 

Bess,    billets,    Pittsburgh..    42.50  42.50  42.50  38.00 

O.-h.   billets.    Pittsburgh...    42.50  42.50  42.50  38.00 

O.-h.  sheet  bars,   P'gh 42.50  42.50  42.50  38.00 

Forging  billet!!,  base,  P'gh.   47.50  47.50  47.50  43.00 

O.-h.  billets,  Phila 47.67  47.67  47.67  45.17 

Wire    rods,    Pittsburgh 51.00  51.00  51.00  45.00 

Cents  Cents  Cents  Cents 

Sl<elp.   gr.  steel.   P'gh,  lb..      2.40  2.40  2.40  2.00 

Light  rails  at  mill 2.25  2.25  2.25  2.00 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel, 

Per  Lb.  to  Large  Buyers:     Cents  Cents  Cents  Cents 

Iron   bars,   Philadelphia...      2.67  2.67  2.67  2.325 

Iron   bars.    Chicago 2.40  2.40  2.50  2.25 

Steel    bars,    Pittsburgh 2.40  2.40  2.40  2.00 

Steel   bars,  Chicago 2.60  2.60  2.60  2.35 

Steel    bars.    New    York 2.74  2.74  2.74  2.34 

Tanic    plates,    Pittsburgh..      2.50  2.50  2.50  2.00 

Tanl<   plates,   Chicago 2.80  2.80  2.80  2.20 

Tanii  plates.  New  York...      2.84  2.84  2.84  2.34 

Beams,   Pittsburgh 2.50  2.50  2.50  2.00 

Beams.   Chicago    2.70  2.70  2.70  2.35 

Beams,  New  York 2.84  2.84  2.84  2.34 

Steel  hoops,  Pittsburgh ...  .      3.15  3.15  3.15  2.75 

•The  average  switching  charge  for  delivery  to  foundries 
in  the  Chicago  district  is  70c.  per  ton. 

tSilicon,  1.75    to   2.25.      JSilicon,  2.25   to  2.75. 

The  prices  in  the  above  table  are  for  domestic  delivery  and 


Sheets,  Nails  and  Wire.    """.iiP' ^rfii'''%f' ^"iflf' 

Per  Lb.  to  Large  Vuycr.i:     Cents  Cents  Cents  Cents 

Sheets,  black.  No.  28,  P'gh.      3.75          3.75  3.75          3.35 

Sheets,  galv..  No.  28,  P'gh.     5.00         6.00  5.00         4.35 

Sheets,  blue  an'l'd,  9  &  10     3.00  3.00  3.00         2.50 

Wire  nails.   Pittsburgh 3.00         3.00  3.00         2.60 

Plain   wire,  Pittsburgh 2.75  2.75  2.75          2.35 

Barbed  wire,  galv.,  P'gh..      3.80  3.80  3.80         3.15 

Tin  plate,  100-lb.  box,  P'gh.  $5.50  $5.50  $5.50  $4.75 

Old    Material,     Per  Gross  Ton  : 

Carwheels,  Chicago    $19.50  $19.50  $20.00  $22.50 

Carwheels,  Philadelphia...  21.00  20.00  20.00  19.00 

Heavy  steel  scrap,  P'gh...    18.00  18.00  17.00  18.50 

Heavy  steel  scrap,  Phila..  10.60  16.00  16.00  15.50 

Heavy  steel  scrap,  Ch' go..    16.00  16.00  16.50  17.00 

No.    1  cast,   Pittsburgh 21.50  21.50  20.00  19.00 

No.    1   cast,    Philadelphia..  21.60  20.00  20.00  19.00 

No.  1  cast,  Ch'go  (net  ton)  IS.RO  17.50  18.50  20.00 

No.   1   RR.  wrot.   Phila 18.00  18.00  18.00  18.50 

No.   1  RR.  wrot.Ch'go(net)  15.00  14.00  14.00  15.50 

Coke,   Connellsville,      Per  Net  Ton  at  Oven : 

Furnace    coke,    prompt $4.75  $4.50  $4.25      $10.00 

Foundry  coke,  prompt 5.50          5.50  5.25  12.00 

Metals,  '' 

Per  Lb.  to  Large  Buyers:        Cents  Cents  Cents  Cents 

Lake  copper.   New  York...    14.25  14.25  14.87%    14.12% 

Electrolytic  copper,  N.  Y.  .    13.75  13.75  14.37%    13.75 

Zinc,   St.   Louis 6^2%      6.45  6.30          6.25 

Zinc,    New    York 6.77%      6.80  6.65          6.60 

Lead.    St.    Louis 6.05          6.45  6.65          5.55 

Lead,  New  York «.75          6.70  6.75          5.90 

Tin,  New  York 40.75  39.37%  38.75  32.30 

Antimony   (Asiatic),   N.  Y.       7.50          7.62%  7.70          5.25 
lo  not  necessarily  apply  to  export  business. 


Composite  Price  Aug. 

ices  of  steel   bars,^ 


Basea  on  prices  01 
beams,  tank  plates,  plain  wire, 
open-hearth  rails,  black  pip*^ 
and  black  sheets 


1923,  Finished  Steel,  2.775c.  Per  lb. 


r  Aug.     21.    1923, 

)  Julv     31,   1923. 

■)  Aug.    29,   1922, 

llO-year  pre-war  average. 


Composite  Price  Aug.  28,  1923,  Pig  Iron,  $25.3 


Based  on  average  of  basic  and  foundry  \ 
irons,  the  basic  being  Valley  quotation.  ( 
the  foundry  an  average  of  Chicago,  ( 
ham  J 


Philadelphia  and 


Per  Gross  Ton 
f 


lio. 


year  pre-war  average. 


$25.29 
25.38 
29.52 
15.72 


by  not  a  few  to  confine  their  takings  to  nearby  require- 
ments. So  while  the  last  quarter  of  the  year  probably 
will  be  better  in  respect  to  new  business  than  the  cur- 
rent one,  no  such  rush  of  buying  as  marked  the  first 
quarter  of  the  year  is  expected. 

Shifting  from  the  long  to  the  short  workday  in  the 
continuous  process  departments  of  the  steel  industry 
still  is  slow,  save  in  the  case  of  the  two  larger  local 
subsidiaries  of  the  Steel  Corporation.  A  true  measure 
of  what  the  change  means  in  the  way  of  costs  cannot 
yet  be  taken,  but  there  has  been  no  loss  of  active  ca- 
pacity, nor  appreciable  loss  of  production,  and  not  much 
variation  in  costs  with  at  least  one  of  these  units.  An 
announcement  that  the  American  Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Co. 
had  opened  its  books  for  fourth  quarter  business  in 
sheets  and  tinplate  carried  by  daily  papers  was  pre- 
mature, but  the  impression  is  pretty  general  that  this 
company  will  continue  present  quotations  when  it  does 
formally  open  its  books  for  orders. 

Another  week  has  gone  with  no  change  in  finished 
steel  prices,  although  there  have  been  reports  that  a 
Buffalo  maker  of  bars  is  quoting  f.o.b.  mill,  instead  of 
Pittsburgh,  which  would  mean  a  lower  Pittsburgh  equiv- 
alent on  Eastern  business.  It  may  be  safely  said  that 
the  market  is  no  easier  as  to  prices,  but  it  is  easier  on 


practically  all  products  as  to  deliveries.  Plates  are 
available  from  some  mills  as  promptly  as  a  week  or 
ten  days.  Specifications  against  old  tonnages  are  in- 
creasing, but  all  new  business  coming  out  is  for  prompt 
delivery,  and  present  competition  is  greater  in  de- 
liveries than  on  prices.  Reports  are  increasing  in  num- 
bers that  less  than  the  quoted  prices  on  semi-finished 
steel  is  being  done,  but  positive  evidence  of  shading  is 
difficult  to  uncover  for  reasons  given  elsewhere. 

The  pig  iron  market  is  more  active  both  as  regards 
sales  and  inquiries,  but  all  sales  are  not  yet  at  the 
prices  that  makers  are  asking.  As  far  as  this  and 
nearby  districts  are  concerned,  the  supply  of  pig  iron 
exceeds  probable  requirements  over  the  remainder  of 
the  year,  and  only  through  a  reduction  in  the  production 
or  the  appearance  of  buying  from  outside  districts  will 
prices  stiffen. 

Dealers  are  paying  more  for  scrap  than  the  mills, 
but  unless  there  is  a  supporting  demand  from  the  latter 
it  is  hard  to  figure  how  the  prices  made  on  dealer  pur- 
chases "can  be  maintained. 

Possibility  of  a  strike  of  the  anthracite  coal  miners 
with  the  attendant  demands  upon  coke  and  soft  coal 
as  substitutes  are  responsible  in  a  large  measure  for 
firmness  in  the  local  situation. 
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Pig  Iron. — Sales  of  basic  iron  closed  in  the  past  week 
total  10,000  tons,  which  is  the  largest  of  any  week  in 
several  months.  Included  in  the  business  was  one  lot 
of  5000  tons  of  standard  basic,  1  per  cent  and  under  in 
silicon,  at  $25  Valley  furnace,  to  a  furnace  interest 
buying  against  its  inability  to  fully  meet  its  con- 
tractual obligations;  1000  tons  to  a  Sharon,  Pa.,  melter 
at  the  same  price  and  about  4000  tons  to  another 
Sharon,  Pa.,  melter,  who  was  able  to  buy  the  tonnage 
outside  the  Valky  at  a  delivered  price  of  $25,  which 
is  equivalent  to  $24.50,  Valley  furnace  basis.  It  is  said 
that  this  latter  lot  of  iron  was  not  strictly  standard  in 
analysis,  running  up  to  1.25  in  silicon.  But  this  not 
being  the  report  of  the  buyer,  it  is  barely  possible  it  is 
an  excuse  for  a  low-priced  sale.  All  Valley  makers  are 
holding  firmly  to  $25  for  basic,  but  this  sale  at  a  lower 
equivalent  price  removes  the  buyer  from  the  market  to 
the  extent  of  his  purchase  and  makes  harder  sales  at 
the  quoted  figure.  A  Braekenrid^e,  Pa.,  steel  company 
is  said  to  be  looking  for  5000  tons  of  basic.  This  in- 
terest recently  bought  a  small  tonnage  of  Bessemer 
iron  at  $25.50,  furnace,  but  it  was  not,  it  is  said,  strictly 
standard  iron.  The  Monongahela  Iron  &  Steel  Co.  has 
an  inquiry  out  for  1000  tons  of  Bessemer  for  last 
quarter  shipment.  On  Valley  iron  of  this  grade  $26.50 
is  as  low  as  any  sales  are  reported.  The  Westinghouse 
Electric  &  Mfg.  Co.  closed  for  250  tons  of  No.  2  foundry 
for  its  Cleveland  plant  at  $25.50,  Cleveland  furnace. 
This  company  has  entered  the  market  for  500  tons 
each  of  No.  1  and  No.  3  foundry  and  200  tons  of  No.  2 
for  September  delivery  to  its  Traflford,  Pa.,  works.  It 
has  been  quoted  a  delivered  price  $26.13  on  No.  2.  and 
50c.  above  on  the  No.  1  and  50c.  below  on  the  No.  3. 
This  would  mean  that  Valley  furnaces  would  have  to 
go  to  $24.37  at  furnace  to  match  that  price  on  No.  2, 
as  against  the  present  minimum  of  $25,  Valley,  on  that 
grade.  As  high  as  $26  is  asked,  but  only  rarely  ob- 
tained. The  most  recent  business  in  malleable  iron  was 
at  $24.50,  against  asking  prices  up  to  $26.  The  Na- 
tional Transit  Pump  &  Machinery  Co.,  Oil  City,  Pa.,  is 
in  the  market  for  1200  tons  of  No.  2  foundry  for  Sep- 
tember delivery. 

We  quote  Valley  furnace,  the  freight  rate  for  de- 
livery to  the  Cleveland  or  Pittsburgh  district  being 
$1.76  per  gross  ton: 

Basic $25.00 

Bessemer    26.50 

Grav  forge    $24.50  to    25.50 

No.   2  foundry    25.00  to    26.00 

Xo.   3  foundry    24.50  to    25.50 

aialleable    24.50  to    25.50 

Low  phosphorus,   copper  free....  32.00 

Ferroalloys. — This  market  is  absolutely  without 
change.  A  domestic  producer  of  ferromanganese  re- 
cently took  an  order  for  a  single  carload  at  $117.50, 
furnace,  for  shipment  to  Utah.  This  is  the  only  sale 
of  this  material  noted  here  lately,  and  it  is  a  surprise, 
since  resale  material  could  have  been  had  for  much 
less.  Few  consumers  of  ferroalloys  lack  sufficient  sup- 
plies to  carry  them  through  the  remainder  of  the  year 
and  possibly  longer,  since  present  indications  are  that 
steel  works  operations  will  be  on  a  smaller  scale  in  the 
last  quarter  than  they  have  been  since  the  year  began. 
There  is  no  interest  yet  in  1924  requirements.  Prices 
are  unchanged,  but  they  are  merely  nominal.  They  are 
given  on  page  575. 

Semi-Finished  Steel. — It  is  difficult  to  uncover  real 
evidence  of  any  lower  prices  than  the  mills  for  several 
weeks  have  been  quoting.  There  are  reports  that  busi- 
ness iii  billets,  sheet  bars  and  slabs  has  been  lost  at 
$42.50,  but  whether  piuchases  actually  were  made  at 
less  is  not  ascertainable.  It  is  also  intimated  that  self- 
contained  sheet  makers,  lacking  an  outlet  for  finished 
sheets  up  to  the  steel  supply,  have  welcomed  orders  for 
sheet  bars  at  $40.  Neither  buyers  nor  producers  of 
sheet  bars  are  disposed  to  admit  lower  prices,  the 
former  because  of  the  possible  effect  upon  sheet  prices 
and  the  latter  because  it  might  lead  to  adjustment  of 
prices  on  contract  tonnages.  Much  is  heard  as  to  the 
probable  effect  of  higher  labor  costs  incident  to.  the  in- 
troduction of  the  shorter  workday  in  steel  works  and 
blast  furnace  departments,  but  no  very  convincing  testi- 
mony has  been  presented  and  buyers  incline  to  the  be- 
lief that  if  lower  prices  are  ahead,  based  on  supply  and 


demand,  the  change  in  working  hours  will  not  prevent 
them.  Open  market  activity  still  is  limited  in  all  kinds 
of  semi-finished  steel,  particularly  forging  billets,  which 
reflect  the  between  models  period  in  the  automotive  in- 
dustry.    Prices  are  given  on  page  575. 

Wire  Products. — Order  books  of  most  makers  still 
are  dwindling,  as  new  orders  are  not  coming  along 
nearly  so  fast  as  old  ones  are  being  completed.  The 
leading  interest  now  is  promising  nails  in  four  weeks 
and  independents  can  make  deliveries  as  early,  if  not  a 
little  earlier.  There  is  a  better  order  book  in  manu- 
facturers' wire  than  in  any  of  the  other  products,  with 
coated  nails  running  next  in  point  of  standing  orders. 
Demands  from  the  agricultural  districts  still  are  light 
and  a  moderate  fall  business  now  is  expected  from  that 
source.  Efforts  to  stimulate  orders  on  the  basis  of  a 
possible  advance  on  account  of  the  change  in  working 
hours  in  the  steel  works  and  around  blast  furnaces 
have  been  unfruitful,  but  reports  that  nails  have  sold 
below  $3  base,  per  keg,  are  denied.  Prices  are  given 
on  page  574. 

Steel  Rails. — Makers  of  light  rails,  rolling  them 
from  new  billets,  insist  that  such  business  as  they  are 
getting  is  at  2.25c.,  base,  for  25  to  45-lb.  sections.  One 
maker  here  reports  a  sale  of  500  tons  at  that  figure. 
It  remains  something  of  a  mystery  how  that  price  can 
be  maintained  with  rerolled  light  rails  available  at 
from  1.90c.  to  2c.,  base,  which  in  these  rails  calls  for 
sections  anywhere  from  12  to  45-lb.  per  yd. 

We  quote  light  rails  rolled  from  new  steel  at 
2.25c.  base  (25-lb.  to  45-lb.)  ;  those  rolled  from  old 
rails,  1.90e.  to  2c.  base  (12-lb.  to  45-lb.),  f.o.b. 
mill  ;  standard  rails,  $43  x>er  gross  ton  mill,  for 
Bessemer   and  open-hearth  sections. 

Cold-Finished  Steel  Bars  and  Shafting. — The  mar- 
ket still  is  rather  slow  as  far  as  new  business  is  con- 
cerned and  is  not  overly  active  with  regard  to  specifica- 
tions. Consuming  industries  received  pretty  heavy 
shipments  over  the  first  half  of  the  year  and  now  are 
disposed  to  reduce  rather  than  add  to  their  inventories, 
particularly  as  there  is  nothing  in  sight  to  suggest  that 
there  will  be  any  serious  interference  with  production 
and  shipments  over  the  remainder  of  the  year.  There 
is  good  adherence  to  quoted  price  of  3.25c.  base,  but 
much  material  still  is  owed  against?  lower-priced  pur- 
chases and  their  is  a  disposition  by  buyers  to  seek 
shipments  on  these  purchases  rather  than  to  make 
fresh  commitments.  Revision  of  extras  on  hexagon 
hot-rolled  bars  was  pretty  steep  and  some  members  of 
cold-finished  bars  believe  extras  on  cold-finished  hexa- 
gons should  be  increased.  Ground  shafting  holds  at 
3.65c.,  base,  f.  o.  b.  mill,  for  carload  lots. 

Bolts,  Nuts  and  Rivets. — The  proposed  advances  in 
list  prices  of  bolts  and  nuts,  scheduled  to  take  effect 
Sept,  1,  which  discount  the  increases  in  bar  costs  in- 
volved in  the  standard  extras  card  recently  adopted, 
are  partly  offset  by  the  fact  that  discounts  lately  have 
been  increased.  Competition  for  business  still  is  so 
keen  that  large  machine  bolts  have  sold  as  low  as  60 
and  10  per  cent  off  list  and  the  published  quotation 
now  is  60  and  5  per  cent  off  list,  as  against  50  and  2 
tens,  the  former  public  quotation.  Rivets  also  are  weak, 
due  to  the  fact  that  a  number  of  makers  have  slim 
order  books  and  want  business.  The  outside  quotations 
are  more  of  an  ornament  than  selling  bases.  Prices 
and  discounts  are  given  on  page  574. 

Iron  and  Steel  Bars. — Reports  that  the  price  of  steel 
bars  has  been  shaded  $1  a  ton  and  that  some  mills  are 
quoting  f.o.b.  mill  instead  of  Pittsburgh,  cannot  be  con- 
firmed. Buying  is  not  heavy,  but  buyers  are  specify- 
ing fairly  well  on  old  tonnages.  The  quoted  price  car- 
ries very  prompt  delivery  with  several  makers.  Iron 
bars  are  holding  at  former  prices. 

We  quote  soft  steel  bars,  rolled  from  billets,  at 
2.40c.  base;  bars  for  cold-finishing  of  screw  stock 
analysis,  $3  per  ton  over  base;  reinforcing  bars, 
rolled  from  billets,  2.40c.  base :  refined  iron  bars, 
3.25c.  base,  in  carload  lots  or  more  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh. 

Tin  Plate. — The  common  impression  is  that  present 
prices  will  be  continued  on  fourth  quarter  tonnages, 
this  being  based  upon  the  promise  that  few  mills  will 
complete  their  third  quarter  orders  within  the  period. 
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Mui'h  oil  can  ami  t'<'iH'ral  liiif  tin  plate  has  been  bai'ked 
up  by  the  fad  that  food  container  requirements  right 
al(>n>r  have  been  given  preference  in  production  and 
shipments. 

Hot-Rolled  Flats. — The  market  is  a  shade  stronger 
as  a  result  of  the  fact  that  the  past  few  weeks  have 
been  productive  of  increased  orders.  As  a  general 
rule,  makers  now  are  holding  firmly  to  3.15c.  base  for 
hoops,  bands  and  strips,  save  in  the  wider  sizes  of  the 
latter,  where  competition  from  skelp  and  blue  annealed 
sheets  is  sometimes  met.  Hot-rolled  strips  for  cold 
rolling,  of  course,  sell  at  3c.  base.  Price  of  cotton 
ties  advances  a  cent  a  bundle  next  Saturday.  Prices 
are  given  on  page  574. 

Culd-Holled  Strips. — There  is  enough  business  to  go 
around  and  concessions  from  the  regular  base  of  5c., 
Pittsburgh,  are  too  infrequent  to  be  worthy  of  notice. 

Track  Fastenings. — Fair  demand  is  observed  for 
large  spikes,  but  activity  is  lacking  in  other  lines  under 
this  heading.  Prices  are  showing  no  change.  They 
are  given  on  page  574. 

Structural  Material. — Fabricating:  shops  are  seeking 
protection  against  a  fairly  large  amount  of  plain  ma- 
terial, but  actual  orders  still  are  moderate.  Not  much 
structural  business  is  active  in  this  immediate  territory, 
but  there  is  a  fair  run  of  small  jobs,  and  with  some 
railroad  bridges  appearing,  the  trade  is  cheerful,  espe- 
cially as  inquiries  are  fairly  numerous.  Plain  material 
prices  are  given  on  page  574. 

Plates. — There  is  close  adherence  to  the  quoted 
price,  although  most  of  the  orders  coming  out  are  for 
small  tonnages  and  these  for  very  early  delivery. 
About  2500  tons  of  plates  will  be  required  for  19 
barges  for  the  U.  S.  Engineers',  Louisville,  Ky.,  office, 
bids  on  which  will  be  opened  Sept.  11.  Prices  are  given 
on  page  574. 

Tubular  Goods. — The  story  still  is  one  of  active 
pressure  upon  the  market  for  deliveries  against  old 
orders,  but  only  a  moderate  amount  of  buying  and 
this  for  small  tonnages  for  early  delivery.  Most  of 
the  steel  pipe  makers  find  it  difficult  to  keep  their  cus- 
tomers fully  supplied;  at  least,  letters  from  the  latter 
still  indicate  they  could  dispose  of  more  tonnage  than 
they  are  getting  and  it  is  considered  unlikely  there 
would  be  this  pressure  for  shipments  if  consumption 
were  materially  lighter  than  it  has  been.  Present  pro- 
duction of  the  leading  interest  of  all  kinds  of  tubular 
goods  is  practically  at  capacity  and  shipments  are  in 
keeping  with  output.     Discounts  are  given  on  page  574. 

Sheets. — The  leading  interest  notes  a  considerable 
quickening  of  interest  on  the  part  of  its  customers,  but 
this  is  not  altogether  the  experience  of  the  inde- 
pendents, some  of  which  still  are  finding  orders  and 
inquiries  few.  Specifications  are  heavier  with  prac- 
tically all  makers,  but  not  much  fourth  quarter  busi- 
ness is  coming  out,  probably  because  of  a  desire  by 
buyers  to  see  what  the  prices  are  going  to  be.  The 
lack  of  black  sheet  business  still  is  noticeable.  A 
better  supply  of  men  has  enabled  the  leading  producer 
to  slightly  increase  production.  Prices  are  given  on 
page  574. 

Coke  and  Coal. — Furnace  coke  for  spot  delivery  is  in 
scant  supply  and  while  demands  are  few  they  are  suffi- 
cient to  keep  prices  very  firm.  Some  tonnage  is  still 
available  at  $4.75  per  net  ton  at  ovens,  but  some  pro- 
ducers, sensing  a  demand  for  coke  to  replace  hard  coal 
in  the  event  of  a  strike  of  the  hard  coal  miners,  are 
turning  to  producing  coke  for  domestic  uses  and  are 
not  interested  in  furnace  business  at  less  than  $5. 
Foundry  coke  for  prompt  delivery  still  is  quoted  at 
$5.50  to  $6  at  ovens.  Negotiations  for  fourth  quarter 
tonnages  of  furnace  coke  are  not  yet  making  much 
progress,  buyers  being  hr;ld  in  check  by  uncertainty  as 
to  the  future  of  the  pig  iron  market.  Much  strength 
marks  the  coal  market  in  the  domestic  sizes;  indeed, 
the  market  as  a  whole  is  helped  by  the  possibility  of 
a  strike  of  the  hard  coal  miners.  We  quote  mine  run 
steam   coal   at   $2.15   to   $2  40   and   mine    run   gas   and 


coking  coal  from  $2.25  to  $2.50.    Lump  coal  commands 
$2.50  to  $2.75  for  %-m.  and  $3  to  ,$3.50  for  lV4-in. 

Old  Material. — There  pre  two  distinct  markets  in 
scrap  iron  and  steel  at  present,  one  made  by  dealers 
and  the  other  by  the  mills.  The  highest  price  paid  re- 
cently on  heavy  melting  steel  by  a  melter  was  $18.50, 
delivered,  Midland,  Pa.,  and  this  on  a  very  small  ton- 
nage. Dealers  have  been  offering  that  price  and  even 
$19  for  tonnages  for  shipment  against  old  contracts  to 
other  points  in  the  district.  This  movement  is  regarded 
in  well-informed  circles  as  nothing  more  or  less  than  an 
effort  by  dealers  to  boost  the  market  for  the  purpose 
of  unloading  some  of  the  low-priced  material  recently 
accumulated.  Signs  of  the  effort  are  seen  in  some  of 
the  originating  points,  notably  Detroit,  where  dealers, 
glad  recently  to  sell  machine  shop  turnings  at  $7,  De- 
troit, now  are  holding  them  at  $10  or  more,  this  being 
equal  to  $14.25,  delivered  Pittsburgh.  Melters  gen- 
erally are  buying  close  to  actual  needs  and  there  are  no 
signs  of  an  early  abandonment  of  this  policy. 

We  quote  tor  delivery  to  consumers'  mill  in  the 
Pittsburgh  and  other  districts  taking  the  Pittsburgh 
freight  rate  as  follows : 

Per  Orosa  Ton 

Heavy   melting  steel $18.00  to  $18.50 

No.   1  cast,   cupola  size 21.60  to    22.00 

Rails  for  rolling,  Newark  and 
Cambridge.  Ohio  ;  Cumberland, 
Md. ;    Huntington.   W.   Va.,  and 

Franklin,    Pa 19.00  to    20.00 

Compressed  sheet  steel 16.50  to    17.00 

Bundles,  sheets,  sides  and  ends..    15.50  to    16.00 
Railroad  knuckles  and  couplers..   22.00  to    22.50 
Railroad  coil  and  leaf  springs...    22.00  to    22.50 
Low    phosphorus    bloom    and   bil- 
let ends    24.00  to    24.50 

Low   phosphorus   plate  and   other 

material     23.00  to    23.50 

Railroad    malleable    19.00  to    19.50 

Steel   car   axles    21.00  to    21.50 

Cast    iron    wheels 19.00  to    19.50 

Rolled   steel    wheels    22.00  to    22.50 

Machine  shon  turnings 11.75  to    12.25 

Sheet   bar   crops    21.00  to    21.50 

Heavv  steel  axle  turnings 15.00  to    15.50 

Short    shoveling   turnings 14.50  to    15.00 

Heavv    breakable    cast 18.50  to    19.00 

.stove"  plate   15.50  to    16.00 

C.TSt  iron  borings    15.00  to    15.50 

No.  1  railroad  wrought 14.00  to    14.50 

No.  2  railroad  wrought 18.00  to    18.50 


Earnings  of  Lake  Superior  Corporation  Sliow 
Increase 

Net  earnings  from  the  operation  of  the  subsidiary 
companies  of  the  Lake  Superior  Corporation,  Sault  Ste. 
Marie,  Ont.,  excluding  the  Algoma  Central  &  Hudson 
Bay  Railway  Co.,  showed  a  big  increase  over  the  pre- 
vious year,  according  to  the  annual  report  just  made 
public  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1923.  These 
earnings,  however,  were  largely  wiped  out  by  the  de- 
duction of  the  deficit  from  the  previous  year.  The  re- 
sults of  the  year  again  failed  to  permit  of  payments  of 
interest  on  the  income  bonds. 

The  net  earnings  for  the  year  totaled.  $866,582, 
which  compares  with  $330,000  from  similar  sources  for 
the  previous  year.  There  was  deducted  from  these  earn- 
ings the  sum  of  $763,813,  which  was  the  deficit  brought 
forward  from  the  previous  year.  This  left  a  total  avail- 
able for  distribution  of  $102,768.  After  a  deduction  of 
dividends  and  interest  on  bonds,  on  bank  and  other  ad- 
vances and  rentals,  along  with  amounts  set  aside  for 
depletion  and  depreciation  of  properties,  as  well  as  the 
income  tax,  the  deficit  for  the  year  amounts  to  $1,307,- 
949,  as   against  $763,813  a  year  ago. 

A  survey  of  operations  over  the  year  under  review, 
according  to  President  W.  H.  Cunningham,  showed  con- 
ditions much  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  year  in  the 
Algoma  Steel  Corporation,  Ltd.  "The  rail  mill  was 
closed  down  from  Sept.  1  to  Feb.  19,"  the  President 
points  out,  "and  since  resumption  the  mill  has  been  op- 
erated at  capacity.  The  18-in.  mill  was  closed  down  for 
more  than  half  a  year  on  account  of  lack  of  orders  and 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  remainder  of  the  time  was 
on  single  turn.  The  12-in.  mill  operated  for  about  three 
months  on  a  single  turn,  and  for  the  remainder  of  the 
period  was  closed." 
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Chicago 

August    Makes    Good    Shovdng    in    Pig   Iron 
Sales — Rail  Buying   Continues 

Chicago,  Aug.  28. — Buying  by  the  railroads  con- 
tinues to  be  the  feature  of  the  market.  Orders  from 
Western  roads  for  35,000  tons  of  rails  bring  the  total 
placed  within  the  last  two  weeks  up  to  103,000  tons. 
In  addition  a  frog  and  switch  manufacturer  has  closed 
for  12  000  tons  of  rails,  as  well  as  5000  tons  of  soft 
steel  bars. 

There  are  still  no  signs  of  a  revival  of  railroad  car 
buying,  but  builders  look  for  inquiries  to  appear  some 
time  in  September.  There  is  some  doubt  as  to  the  ex- 
tent of  the  orders  which  can  be  expected  in  view  of  the 
attitude  of  certain  carriers  toward  prices.  One  im- 
portant Western  line  recently  decided  to  postpone  buy- 
ing when  investigation  showed  that  car  specialties  alone 
had  advanced  an  average  of  40  per  cent  over  six  months 
ago,  or  a  total  of  approximately  $200  per  car. 

New  oil  storage  tank  inquiries  call  for  6000  tons  of 
plates  and  a  number  of  promising  fabricating  projects 
have  appeared.  A  plant  for  the  Ford  Motor  Co.  at  River 
Rouge  will  involve  3700  tons,  and  a  lock  and  dam  at 
Lockport,.Ill.,  will  require  2150  tons.  For  a  local  sewage 
disposal  plant  6250  tons  of  reinforcing  bars  were  placed 
with  a  local  mill.  A  number  of  the  leading  automobile 
companies  are  buying  rather  liberally,  in  some  cases 
for  the  remainder  of  the  year,  indicating  that  their 
orders  for  new  models  have  been  in  good  volume.  In- 
quiries for  finished  steel  from  all  sources  are  more 
numerous,  but  current  bookings  of  mills  still  fall  short 
of  shipments.  Producers  are  gradually  catching  up  on 
their  deliveries,  and  the  leading  interest,  which  con- 
tinues to  quote  2.50c.  on  bars  and  2.60c.  on  plates  and 
shapes,  is  probably  not  more  than  three  months  be- 
hind on  those  commodities.  The  foremost  independent 
expects  to  announce  its  fourth-quarter  prices  tomorrow. 

Additional  blast  furnace  capacity  has  become  idle 
during  the  past  week,  but  steel  output  is  substantially 
unchanged.  The  blowing  out  of  a  blast  furnace  at  Joliet 
reduces  the  active  list  of  the  Illinois  Steel  Co.  to  24 
out  of  27  steel  works  stacks.  It  has  also  put  out  its 
merchant  furnace  at  Bayview.  Its  steel  production, 
however,  continues  at  the  rate  of  92  per  cent  of  ingot 
capacity.  The  output  of  the  Inland  Steel  Co.  remains 
unchanged  at  between  75  and  80  per  cent. 

Pig  Iron. — Buying  continues  to  broaden  and  orders 
for  fourth  quarter  are  more  numerous,  indicating  in- 
creasing confidence  in  present  prices.  In  few  instances, 
however,  are  melters  contracting  for  their  full  normal 
requirements,  but  this  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that 
orders  for  castings  are  slow  in  coming  in.  While  foun- 
dry operations  in  this  territory  are  well  maintained, 
melters  are  hampered  in  gaining  their  future  needs  by 
a  hand  to  mouth  buying  policy  which  extends  to  the 
ultimate  consumer.  Notwithstanding  the  caution  which 
has  characterized  purchases  of  pig  iron  during  the  past 
month,  the  tonnage  placed  in  August  was  the  heaviest 
since  last  spring.  Sales  of  all  producers  in  this  sec- 
tion are  believed  to  exceed  125,000  tons.  As  the  month 
draws  to  a  close,  a  number  of  sales  of  fair  size  are 
being  made.  A  Milwaukee  plant  has  ordered  3000  tons 
of  foundry  and  100  tons  of  7  per  cent  silvery.  \n  Indi- 
ana automobile  maker  has  closed  for  1400  tons  of  sil- 
very. A  local  buyer  for  plants  located  throughout  the 
country  has  placed  a  total  of  3800  tons  of  various 
grades.  Of  this  amount,  1000  tons  of  low  phosphorus 
and  500  tons  of  malleable  are  for  works  in  this  terri- 
tory. For  an  Ohio  works  1000  tons  of  basic  is  un- 
derstood to  have  been  placed  at  less  than  $25,  Valley 
furnace,  while  1000  tons  of  low  phosphorus  for  an 
eastern  Pennsylvania  destination  brought  less  than 
$28.75,  delivered.  Three  hundred  tons  of  14  to  16  per 
cent  electrolytic  ferrosilicon  for  delivery  at  various 
plants  is  reported  to  have  been  closed  at  $42.50,  f.o.b. 
New  York  State  furnace.  A  Wisconsin  melter  has  closed 
for  800  tons  of  malleable  for  fourth  quarter  and  a 
North  Chicago  user  for  1500  tons  of  foundry  iron  for 
the  same  period.    Local  prices  are  steady  at  $27  base. 


Chicago  furnace.  Milwaukee  district  stacks,  however, 
have  taken  some  business  lecently  at  $27,  f.o.b.  furnace, 
thereby  giving  melters  in  that  immediate  section  the 
advantage  of  the  difference  between  the  freight  from 
Chicago  and  the  local  switching  charge.  The  Bayview 
furnace  at  Milwaukee  has  been  blown  out,  leaving  only 
two  active  stacks  in  that  district,  the  Thomas  furnace 
and  one  Mayville  furnace.  No  sales  of  southern  iron 
are  reported.  A  local  cast  iron  pipe  company  has  closed 
for  10,000  tons  of  off -grade  iron  for  its  Ohio  plants  at  a 
reported  price  of  less  than  $24.50,  Valley. 

Quotations  on  Xorthern  foundry  high  phosphorus 
mallenble  and  basic  irons  are  f.o.b.  local  furnace  and 
do  not  include  an  average  switching  charge  of  61c. 
per  ton.  Other  prices  are  for  iron  delivered  at  con- 
sumers' yard  or  when  so  indicated,  f.o.b.  furnace 
other  than  local. 

Lake  Superior  charcoal,  averaging 

s;l.  1.50,  delivered  at  Chicago.  .$32.04  to  $32.15 
Northern  coke,   No.   1,   sil.   2.25  to 

2.75    27.50 

Northern  coke,  foundry  No.  2,  sil. 

1.75    to    2.25 27.00 

Malleable,   not  over  2.25  sil 27.00 

Basic     27.00 

High  phosphorus   27.00 

Southern  No.   2 29.51  to    30.01 

Low   phos.,    sil.    1    to    2    per   cent, 

copper  free   34.00  to    35.00 

Silvery,   sil.    S   per  cent 39.29 

Ferroalloys. — Outside  of  a  few  car  lot  sales  of  spie- 
geleisen  and  a  car  of  resale  manganese  sold  at  $115, 
seaboard,  the  ferroalloy  market  has  been  without  fea- 
tures. 

We  quote  SO  per  cent  fei^-oraanganese.  $125.06  to 
$125.88  delivered  from  producers;  $122.56  delivered 
resale ;  50  per  cent  ferrosilicon.  $88  to  $90,  deliv- 
ered ;  spiegeleisen,  18  to  22  per  cent,  $53.58,  de- 
livered. 

Plates. — Two  inquiries  from  California  for  10  oil 
storage  tanks  each  involve  an  aggregate  of  6000  tons 
of  plates.  This  is  the  only  tank  business  of  any  con- 
sequence pending.  A  local  railroad  has  closed  for  1000 
tons  of  plates,  shapes  and  bars  for  car  repairs.  The 
carriers  in  this  section  have  practically  completed  their 
repair  programs,  but  Southwestern  roads  contemplate 
considerable  additional  work.  No  orders  or  inquiries 
for  new  cars  are  reported,  however.  Inquiries  for  plates 
from  the  general  trade  are  somewhat  more  numerous, 
but  mills  are  still  booking  less  than  they  are  shipping. 
Deliveries  are  slowly  improving,  although  prices  are 
unchanged  and  firm.  At  2.eOc.,  Chicago,  plates  can  now 
be  bought  for  delivery  in  three  months  and  in  occa- 
sional instances  for  earlier  shipment  when  the  specifica- 
tions desired  fit  into  existing  rolling  schedules.  The 
leading  independent,  which  continues  to  quote  2.80c.. 
Chicago,  expects  to  open  its  books  for  fourth  quarter 
during  the  current  week. 

The    mill    quotation    is    2.60c.    to    2.80c.,    Chicago. 

Jobbers    quote    3.30c.    for  plates   out   of   stock. 

Cast  Iron  Pipe. — New  bookings  of  pipe  makers  are 
declining  for  the  reason  that  purchases  made  at  this 
time  of  the  year  consist  largely  of  small  sizes  for  small 
extensions  to  existing  water  works  or  gas  systems  or 
to  supplement  tonnage  ordered  earlier.  As  pipe  pro- 
ducers are  heavily  booked  in  the  smaller  size,  prices  on 
those  dimensions  are  very  firm,  while  the  larger  sizes 
are  somewhat  easier.  Chicago  takes  bids  Sept.  5  on 
860  tons  of  6,  8  and  18-in.  Detroit  has  awarded  1505 
tons  of  8-in.  to  the  Lynchburg  Foundry  Co.  and  1375 
tons  of  6-in.  delavaud  centrifugal  pipe  to  the  United 
States  Cast  Iron  Pipe  &  Foundry  Co.  The  latter  com- 
pany has  also  booked  1000  tons  of  24-in.  for  Cleveland, 
500  tons  of  6  and  8-in.  for  Hibbing,  Minn.,  and  160  tons 
of  4,  6  and  8-in.  for  Elois,  Mich.  The  National  Cast 
Iron  Pipe  Co.  has  taken  220  tons  of  4,  6  and  8-in.  for 
Joy,  111.;  165  tons  of  12-in.  for  Evansville,  Ind.,  and  200 
tons  of  6-in,  for  Flint,  Mich. 

We  quote  per  net  ton,  f.o.b.  Chicago,  as  follows : 

Water    pipe.    4-in.,    $64.20;    6-in.    to    12-in.,    $60.20; 

above  12-in.,  $57.20  to  $59.20  ;  class  A  and  gas  pipe, 

$5    extra. 

Sheets. — The  market  remains  quiet  and  unchanged 
in  its  general  features.  Japanese  buyers  are  under- 
stood to  have  placed  a  considerable  quantity  of  light 
black  sheets  with  mills  in  the  East  at  prices  which 
were  not  attractive  to  Western  mills  which  had  a  big 
freight  disadvantage  to  absorb.  Local  mills,  which  have 
not  been  factors  in  the  market  for  some  time,  are  ex- 
pected to  open  their  books  for  fourth  quarter  soon.  In- 
quiries  for  that  delivery  received   by  the   local  inrlo- 
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lifiiik-nt  imiii-ato  that  its  available  tonnajro  will  be  ab- 
sorbed by  its  regular  custDiiiers. 

Mill  Quotations  are   S.SSc.    for   No.    :;8   black,    3c. 

I'l.r    No.    10   blue   annealed   and    5c.   for   No.    2S    gal- 

Muilzed,    all    being    t'lttsburgh    prlceB,    subject    to    a 

iitiKlit   rate  to  Chicago  ot  34c.   per  100   lb. 

Jobbers  quote,   f.o.b.   Chlcapo.   4.35c.    tor  blue   an- 

miiloil,  6.20c.  for  black  and  6.35c.  tor  galvanized. 
Structural  Material. — Although  fabricating  lettings 
tell  off  during  the  past  week,  several  promising  in- 
quiries appeared.  The  n^w  plant  building  for  the  Ford 
Motor  Co.  at  River  Rouge,  Mich.,  will  require  3750  tons, 
and  it  is  understood  that  three  additional  units  of  the 
same  size  are  contemplated.  A  lock  and  dam  at  Lock- 
port,  111.,  for  the  waterways  division  of  the  State  De- 
partment of  Public  Wori:s  will  involve  2ir)0  tons.  An 
inquiry  from  Milwaukee  lor  a  coal  unloader  calls  for 
1700  tons.  Plans  for  the  P'ord  Motor  Co.  plant  at  St. 
Paul  are  to  be  completely  revised.  The  original  speci- 
fications  called   for   10,000   tons. 

The  mill  quotation  on   plain   material  is   2.60o.    to 

2.70c.,     Chicago.         Jobbers    quote    3.30c.     for    plain 

material  out  of  warehouse. 

Bars. — Automobile  manufacturers  are  placing  lib- 
eral orders  for  both  soft  steel  and  alloy  steel  bars,  as 
well  as  for  sheets  and  sirip  steel,  and  in  some  cases 
have  contracted  for  their  fourth  quarter  requirements. 
Drop  forging  plants,  which,  in  large  part,  serve  the 
automotive  industry,  are  also  in  the  market  for  soft 
steel  bars  and  estimate  Ihat  their  fourth  quarter  needs 
will  exceed  their  present  consumption.  A  local  frog  and 
switch  manufacturer  has  placed  an  order  with  a  local 
mill  for  5000  tons  of  bars.  Railroad  purchases  of  bars 
for  car  repair   work,   however,   have   fallen   off. 

Jtill    l.l-'r.s    Mi-f    MiM    -I. "I    l.:n-      L'Mi,.     to    2.60c.. 
Chii'asfi  .  >■'■•< II  liiir  II. ill,  -   nir    ri;i.,ij,,;  rail  steel. 


house.  The  warehouse  quotation  on  lold-rolled  steel 
bars  and  shafting  is  4.o5c.  for  rounds  and  5.05c.  for 
squares  and  hexagon 


Wire  Products. — The  expected  fall  seasonal  demand 
has  not  yet  made  its  appearance  and  mills  are  catching 
up  on  their  deliveries  on  barbed  wire,  netting,  woven 
wire  fencing,  and  to  a  less  extent  on  nails.  Dealer  de- 
mand for  nails  has  fallen  off  in  agricultural  sections, 
but  is  as  urgent  as  ever  in  industrial  centers  where 
building  work  is  still  active.  For  mill  prices,  see  fin- 
ished iron  and  steel,  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh,  page  574. 

We  quote  warehouse  prices  f.o.b.  Chicago :   No.   G 

to  No.   9   bright  basic  wire.   $3.90   per  100  lb.  ;   extra 

for   black   annealed   wire.    15c.    per   100    lb.  ;    common 

wire   nails.    $3.80    per    100    lb.  ;    cement   coated    nails. 

$3.25  per  keg. 

Rails  and  Track  Supplies. — Western  roads  have 
placed  35,000  tons  of  standard  section  rails  for  1924 
delivery  with  local  mills.  At  the  same  time,  a  local 
frog  and  switch  manufacturer  has  closed  for  12,000  tons 
of  rails.  Notable  among  inquiries  are  35,000  tons 
wanted  by  the  Canadian  National  Railways  and  10,000 
tons  inquired  for  by  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio.  The  Penn- 
sylvania will  soon  enter  the  market  and  the  Nickel 
Plate  and  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  are  said  to  contemplate 
placing  orders. 

Standard    Bessemer   and    open-hearth    rails.    $43  ; 

light  rails,  rolled  steel.   2.25c.   f.o.b.   makers'   mills. 
Standard  railroad  spikes,   3.25c.  mill  :   track  bolts 

with   square  nuts,    4.25c.    mill;   iron  tie  plates.    2.85c. 

mill :    steel  tie  plates,    2.60c.,  f.o.b.   mill  ;   angle   bars. 

2.75c..  f.o.b.  mill. 

Jobbers  quote  standard    spikes   out  of   warehouse 

at  3.90c.   base  and   track  bolts   4.90c.   case. 

Reinforcing  Bars.— The  contract  for  6250  tons  of 
concrete  bars  for  the  North  Side  Sewage  Treatment 
Works  of  the  Sanitary  District,  Chicago,  has  been 
placed  with  the  Inland  Steel  Co.  This  is  the  largest 
letting  reported  in  months.  Deliveries  will  be  made 
from  month  to  month  as  work  on  the  project  pro- 
gresses. Outside  of  this  tonnage,  few  orders  exceeding 
100  tons  are  reported.  Inquiries  are  more  numerous, 
but  they  are  largely  for  small  tonnages  for  one  and 
two-story  building  additions  to  be  constructed  before 
cold  weather  sets  in.  A  considerable  amount  of  high- 
way work  is  still  pending  with  the  prospect  that  bar 
dealers  will  book  a  susbtantial  tonnage  for  that  purpose 
in  coming  weeks.  The  warehouse  price  for  concrete 
bars  remains  unchanged  at  3c.,  Chicago. 

Lettings  include: 

North  Side  Sewage  Treatment  Works,  Sanitary  District, 
Chicago.   6250  tons  to  Inland  Steel  Co. 

Illinois  State  highway  work,  135  tons  to  Concrete  Steel  Co. 


Pending  business  includes: 

10    K    ri.nil   I'ai-king  Co..  Chicago,  packing  plant,  175  tons. 
HolTman  Uulldlng,  Chicago,  125  tons. 

lOvanston,  111.,  city  filtration  plant,  200  tons,  general  con- 
tract awarded   to  W.  J.   Newman,  Chicago. 

lOlks  Club  building,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  500  tons. 
Bolts  and  Nuts. —  Specifications  are  more  liberal, 
paiticularly  from  the  automobile  makers,  some  of  whom 
are  now  asking  for  fourth  quarter  contracts.  Farm 
implement  manufacturers,  on  the  other  hand,  are  buy- 
ing little  and  in  some  instances  are  cancelling  orders. 
Bolt  and  nut  discounts  are  still  weak,  as  is  evidenced 
by  the  fact  that  some  buyers  are  able  to  find  sellers 
who  will  concede  as  much  as  5  per  cent  off  the  generally 
accepted  prices.  The  tendency,  however,  is  in  the  di- 
rection of  a  steadier  market,  particularly  because  of 
the  higher  bar  extras  which  bolt  and  nut  makers  must 
pay  the  mills.  In  fact,  certain  leading  manufacturers 
are  preparing  new  discounts  to  compensate  for  these 
added  costs.  A  horizontal  advance  is  not,  contemplated, 
but  rather  an  adjustment  which  will  take  account  of  the 
new  bar  extras  as  they  affect  different  products  and  at 
the  same  time  will  wipe  cut  certain  inconsistencies  be- 
tween various  items  which  had  not  previously  been  cor- 
rected. The  new  prices  will  probably  not  be  ready  by 
Sept.  1,  as  was  expected. 

Coke. — A  local  melter  has  closed  for  250  tons  of 
foundry  coke  at  $5.75,  Connellsville,  Another  sale  at 
the  same  price  involved  150  tons.  Local  by-product 
foundry  remains  unchanged  at  $13.50,  delivered  Chicago 
switching  district. 

Old  Material. — The  market  is  notably  stronger  and 
prices  of  numerous  items  have  advanced.  Demand  for 
foundry  grades  has  improved  and  a  fair  tonnage  of 
rolling  mill  grades  has  been  ordered  by  consumers.  Low 
phosphorous  grades  are  scarce  with  prices  strong.  On 
the  whole,  however,  the  change  in  the  market  is  largely 
a  sentimental  one.  Encouraged,  no  doubt,  by  the  up- 
turn in  scrap  centers  East  of  here,  holders  of  material 
boosted  their  prices  when  approached  by  dealers  to 
cover  against  sales  of  neavy  melting  to  a  local  mill. 
Orders  placed  by  this  mill,  which  did  not  exceed  20,000 
tons,  were  on  the  basis  of  $16  delivered,  as  against 
$16.50  up  to  $17  now  asked  by  scrap  yards.  Poor  de- 
liveries from  the  railroads  have  also  tended  to  stiffen 
prices.  One  important  line  has  placed  an  embargo  on 
gondola  cars  except  for  coal  traffic.  In  general,  how- 
ever, slow  shipments  from  the  carriers  are  probably  due 
to  their  selling  farther  forward  than  usual  in  an  attempt 
to  keep  a  step  ahead  of  declining  prices.  New  railroad 
oflFerings  include  the  Burlington,  7000  tons;  the  St.  Paul 
and  the  Chicago  &  Alton,  1500  tons  each;  the  Chesa- 
peake &  Ohio  and  the  Monon,  500  tons  each,  and  the 
Big  Four,  a  blind  list. 

We  quote  delivery  in  consumers'  yards.  Chicago 
and  vicinity,  all  freight  and  transfer  charges  paid,, 
as   follows : 

Per  Gross    Ton 

Iron    rails    $21.50  to  $22.00 

Cast   iron  car   wheels    19.50  to    20.00 

Relaying  rails.  56  and  60  lb....  28.50  to  29.50 
Relaying  rails,  65  lb.  and  heavier  32.00  to  35.00 
Rolled  or  forged   steel  car  wheels   21.00  to    21,50 

Rails  for  rolling 17.50  to    18.00 

Steel  rails,  less  than  3  ft 20.00  to    20.50 

Heavy   melting    steel 16.00  to    16.50 

Frogs,    switches    and    guards    cut 

apart    16.50  to    17.00 

Shoveling  steel    15,75  to    16.25 

Drop     forge     flashings 11.00  to    11.50 

Hydraulic   compressed    sheets 12.50  to    13.00 

Axle     turnings     13.00  to    13.50 

Steel  angle  bars 17.50  to    18.00 

Per    Net    Tim 

Iron  angle  and   splice  bars 22.50  to    23.00 

Iron  arch  bars  and  trans"ms.  .  .  .    22.50  to    23.00 

Iron   car   axles    25.50  to    26.00 

Steel     car    axles 17.50  to    18.00 

No.    1    busheling 13.00  to    13.50 

No.    2   busheling    9.50  to    10.00 

Cut   forge    14.50  to    15.00 

Pipes   and    flues    9.50  to    10.00 

No.    1    railroad    wrought 15.00  to    15.50 

No.  2  railroad  wrought 14.50  to    15.00 

Steel  knuckles  and   couplers 19.00  to    19.50 

Coil   springs 20.00  to    20.50 

No.    1    machinery    cast 18.50  to    19.50 

No.    1    railroad    cast 18.00  to    18.50 

No.  1  agricultural  cast 18.00  to    18.50 

Low    phos.    punchings    17.00  to    17.50 

Locomotive  tires,  smooth 15.50  to    16.00 

Machine  shop  turnings S.50  to      9.0O 

Cast    borings    10,50  to    11,00 

Short  shoveling  turnings 10.50  to    11,00 

Stove    plate    15.50  to    16.00 

Grate  bars    13.50  to    14.00 

Brake  shoes    14.00  to    14.50 

Railroad    malleable     18.50  to    19.00 

Agricultural     malleable     17.00  to    17.50 
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Expectation  of  Strike  of  Miners  Affects  Coke 
and  Pig  Iron  Markets 

New  York,  Aug.  28. — The  probability  that  the  an- 
thracite coal  miners  will  go  on  strike  Saturday,  Sept.  1, 
is  having  a  marked  influence  on  the  market,  especially 
as  to  coke  and  pig  iron.  Prices  on  both  of  these  prod- 
ucts are  firmer,  but  whether  they  are  to  be  permanent 
is  doubtful.  At  such  a  time  of  impending  strike  it  is 
natural  for  sellers  to  take  advantage  of  the  situation. 
Owing  to  uncertainty  as  to  delivery  of  coal  and  pig 
iron,  some  furnaces  are  slow  to  urge  buyers  to  contract 
for  the  last  quarter. 

Pig  Iron. — Although  the  market  is  very  dull  and 
some  selling  has  been  done  at  low  prices,  the  present 
condition  is  one  of  greater  strength,  owing  largely  to 
the  expectation  that  coke  prices  will  be  higher,  causing 
increased  cost  of  making  pig  iron.  Interest  has  cen- 
tered in  the  purchase  by  the  Ingersoll-Rand  Co.  of  1500 
tons  of  No.  2  at  $25.25  delivered.  The  tonnage  was 
divided  equally  between  two  companies,  the  furnace 
price  being  about  $24.60.  If  the  usual  differential  were 
allowed,  this  would  make  a  low  price  for  No.  2  plain, 
but  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  differentials  for 
some  time,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  less  than  $24.50 
could  be  done  on  No.  2  plain.  While  some  Buffalo  com- 
panies are  still  quoting  $25,  $24.50  is  probably  nearer 
the  price  on  most  of  the  limited  number  of  transactions 
that  have  taken  place.  It  is  expected  that  Brooke  fur- 
nace will  go  out  this  week  and  that  several  others  will 
follow  at  an  early  date. 

We  quote  delivered  in  the  New  York  district  as 
follows.  Itaving  added  to  furnace  prices  $2.27  freight 
from  eastern  Pennsylvania.  $4.91  from  Buffalo  and 
$5.44   from   Virginia; 

East.  Pa.  No.  IX  fdy.,  sil.  2.75  to 

3.25     $27.27  to  $28.77 

East.  Pa.  No.  2X  fdy.,  sil.  2.25  to 

2.75     26.77  to    27.77 

East.  Pa.  No.  2,  sil.  1.75  to  2.25..    26.77  to    27.77 

Buffalo,  sil.   1.75  to  2.25 28.91  to    29.41 

No.    2X  Virginia,  sil.    2.25  to  2.75  32.94 

No.   2  Virginia,  sil.   1.75  to  2.25..  32.44 

Ferroalloys.— There  is  a  little  more  inquiry  for 
ferromanganese  reported,  consisting  principally  of 
carload  lots  for  early  delivery.  It  is  believed  that  such 
resale  alloy  as  was  available  at  slightly  under  the  pre- 
vailing price  of  $117.50  has  been  disposed  of.  Imports 
continue  very  heavy,  the  July  statistics  just  published 
showing  the  receipts  to  have  been  11,314  tons,  bringing 
the  total  for  the  first  seven  months  of  this  year  to 
58,049  tons,  or  about  8300  tons  per  month.  The  spiegel- 
eisen  market  is  without  feature  and  without  any  change 
in  prices,  except  possibly  that  such  business  as  is  going 
can  be  placed  at  $45,  furnace,  for  even  small  lots.  There 
are  no  developments  in  the  manganese  ore  market  and 
the  imports  for  July,  according  to  data  just  published, 
were  23,824  tons,  bringing  the  total  for  the  seven  months 
to  104,212  tons,  or  about  14,900  tons  per  month,  the 
movement  thus  far  this  year  having  been  exceedingly 
small.  Sales  of  a  few  carloads  of  50  per  cent  ferro- 
silicon  are  noted  at  $82.50  to  $85,  delivered.  The  ferro- 
chromium  market  is  featureless. 

Cast-iron  Pipe. — The  market  continues  firm,  with 
makers  of  pressure  pipe  booked  well  into  the  fall.  One 
maker  in  this  district  is  filled  up  on  the  large  sizes 
of  water  pipe  until  Jan.  1,  is  in  a  position  to  deliver  up 
to  the  end  of  November  on  the  medium  sizes  and  is 
booked  well  into  October  on  the  smaller  sizes.  On  the 
recent  opening  by  the  Department  of  Water  Supply, 
Gas  and  Electricity,  City  of  New  York,  of  two  sets  of 
bids,  one  for  about  3000  tons  of  20-in.  and  30-in.  pipe, 
the  other  for  about  700  tons  of  20-in.  and  30-in.  pipe, 
award  was  made  to  local  contractors  and  the  pipe  has 
not  yet  been  purchased.  We  quote  per  net  ton,  f.o.b. 
New"  York,  in  carload  lots,  as  follows:  fi-in.  and  larger, 
$63.00;  4-in.  and  5-in.,  $68.60;  3-in.,  $78.60,  with  $5 
additional  for  Class  A  and  gas  pipe.  Makers  of  soil 
pipe  report  better  demand  and  have  increased  prices 
by  5  points  in  the  discounts,  effective  Aug.  24.  Practi- 
cally all  the  low-priced  business  is  reported  to  have  dis- 


appeared from  the  market.  Even  at  present  prices 
makers  are  evidently  not  anxious  to  book  very  far  in 
advance  and  are  generally  specifying  shipment  within 
30  days  or  at  sellers'  convenience.  Jobbers'  stocks  are 
not  believed  to  be  large  and  although  the  season  of 
dullness  in  this  market  is  approaching,  makers  are 
optimistic  of  the  future.  We  quote  discounts  of  both 
southern  and  northern  makers,  f.o.b.  New  York,  in 
carload  lots,  for  prompt  shipment,  as  follows:  6-in. 
standard,  341/2  to  35%  per  cent  off  list;  heavy,  44V2  to 
45%  per  cent  off  list. 

Warehouse  Business. — A  fairly  active  demand  for 
material  out  of  stock  is  generally  reported,  inquiries 
and  small  purchases  of  bars  and  plates,  of  which  there 
is  evidently  a  slight  scarcity  in  this  district,  being  par- 
ticularly notable.  Despite  this  reported  scarcity,  how- 
ever, reports  of  shading  on  bars  continue.  In  a  few 
instances  it  is  reported  that  as  much  as  10c.  per  100  lb. 
has  been  conceded  on  bars.  With  these  exceptions, 
which,  it  is  claimed,  are  not  numerous,  the  market  is 
evidently  strong  and  August  is  expected  to  compare 
favorably  with  July  from  the  standpoint  of  business. 
Black  and  galvanized  sheets  still  are  a  distinctly  weak 
item  in  this  district  and  as  low  as  4.50c.  per  lb.,  base,  on 
black,  and  5.50c.  per  lb.,  base,  on  galvanized,  seems  to 
be  a  fairly  consistent  quotation  on  the  part  of  some 
sellers.  It  is  said,  however,  that  this  base  could  not 
be  obtained  on  some  sizes,  of  which  there  is  a  slight 
scarcity.  Discounts  on  wrought  iron  and  steel  pipe  are 
unchanged  and  the  market  is  quiet.  We  quote  prices 
on  page  590. 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel. — The  larger  mills,  which 
always  need  large  back  logs,  are  showing  definite  inter- 
est in  fourth  quarter  contracts  and  some  are  directing 
salesmen  to  cover  for  that  delivery.  The  small  mills 
show  no  concern,  believing  that  demand  will  develop 
in  sufficient  volume  to  give  them  round  tonnages  with  a 
possibility  that  with  mill  space  for  quick  deliveries 
they  may  get  higher  than  the  current  market  levels, 
which  are  being  made  the  basis  of  the  last  quarter's 
business.  Nothing  tangible  has  developed  to  show  an 
increasing  demand,  but  some  fair-sized  sales  prove  the 
firmness  of  current  prices.  The  general  impression  is 
that  stocks  in  the  hands  of  manufacturing  consumers 
are  larger  than  they  were  some  months  ago  but  that 
they  are  still  subnormal.  The  amount  of  fabricated 
steel  work  contracted  for  in  the  past  week  was  notably 
large  and  with  the  considerable  tonnage  still  pending 
there  are  signs  of  some  stiffening  in  fabricating  prices. 
X  fair  amount  of  business  is  being  done  in  reinforcing 
bars,  with  the  billet  steel  bars  moving  at  the  2.40c., 
Pittsburgh,  basis,  but  rail  steel  and  other  rerolled  bars 
at  2.25c.  to  2.35c. 

We  quote  for  mill  shipments.  New  York  delivery, 
as  follows:  Soft  steel  bars,  2.74c.;  plates  and  struc- 
tural shapes,  2.84c.  ;  bar  iron,  2.74c. 

Coke. — The  threatened  coal  strike  has  exercised  a 
stiffening  influence  on  the  coke  market  and  while  $4.75 
per  ton  might  still  be  done  for  prompt  shipment  of  a 
few  carloads,  the  market  today  is  probably  nearer  $5 
to  $5.25  per  ton  on  standard  furnace  coke.  Standard 
foundry  is  quotable  at  $6  to  $6.50  per  ton.  Operators 
are  not  inclined  to  consider  extended  deliveries  on 
either  furnace  or  foundry  coke,  in  view  of  the  uncer- 
tainty of  future  costs.  By-product  coke  from  New 
Jersey  ovens  is  still  quoted  at  $11.41,  Newark  and  Jer- 
sey City. 

Old  Material. — While  the  price  offered  by  eastern 
Pennsylvania  consumers  for  No.  1  heavy  melting  steel, 
both  railroad  and  yard  quality  is  unchanged,  there  is 
evident  a  strongly  developed  feeling  among  sellers, 
dealers  and  brokers  that  an  upward  movement  of  the 
market  is  in  sight.  Some  small  dealers  are  reported 
to  be  holding  out  for  a  price  from  brokers  of  better 
than  $16  per  ton  eastern  Pennsylvania,  and  some  brokers 
are  said  to  have  bought  steel  with  a  future  upward 
turn  of  the  market  in  view.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
producers  of  scrap  are  not  reported  holding  back  at 
present  prices.  Some  of  the  present  strength  of  the 
local  market  is  attributed  to  the  strength  of  the  market 
in  western  Pennsylvania,  where  No.  1  heavy  melting 
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>twl  is  reported  at  about  $18.50  per  ton,  delivered,  but 
Mt  present  practically  no  tonnaj-e  is  moving  from  this 
<listrict  for  western  Pennsylvania  consumers.  Stove 
plate  is  t'irm  at  about  $17.25,  delivered  eastern  Penn- 
sylvania, and  about  $17  per  ton  to  New  Jersey  con- 
.sumers.  Borings  bring  about  $14.50  per  ton  delivered 
eastern  Pennsylvania.  Borings  and  turnings  are  stil! 
going  forward  to  Bethlehem  and  Sparrows  Point.  Turn- 
ings are  being  shipped  to  Phoenixville.  The  price  of 
specification  pipe  has  been  increased  by  $1  per  ton 
delivered  to  Lt'banon,  for  this  delivery!  $1G  per  ton  now 
being  offered.  On  the  whole  the  market  is  stronger, 
but  the  present  strength  seems  to  be  largely  confined 
in  this  district  to  the  dealers  and  brokers,  who  are 
;uiticipating  higher  prices. 

Buying  prices  per  Bross  ton  New  York  follow : 

Heavy   melting   steel,   yard $12.00  to  $12.50 

Steel     rails,     short     lengths,      or 

equivalent    13.00  to    13.50 

Rails    for   rolling    15.00  to    17.00 

Relaying    rails,    nominal 25.00  to    26.00 

Steel  car  axles    19.00  to    20.00 

Iron    car   axles    25.00  to    26.00 

No.    1    railroad    wrought 14.00  to    14.50 

Wrought    iron    track 13.50  to    14.00 

Forge  fire   9.50  to    10. Oa 

No.  1  yard  wrought,  long 13.00  to    13.50 

Cast    borings     (clean) 10.00  to    10.50 

Machine-shop   turnings    9.75  to    10.25 

Mixed  borings  and   turnings 9.50  to    10.00 

Iron  and   steel  pipe   (1    in.   diam., 

not  under  2   ft.   long) 11.75  to    12.25 

Stove    plate    13.50  to    14.50 

Locomotive  grate  bars 12.50  to    13.50 

Malleable  cast    (railroad) 18.00  to    19.00 

Cast-iron  car  wheels 17.00  to    18.00 

Prices  which  dealers  in  New  York  and  Brooklyn 
are  quoting  to  local  foundries  per  gross  ton  follow: 

No.   1  machinery  cast $20.00  to  $21.00 

No.  1  heavy  cast  (columns,  build- 
ing materials,  etc.).  cupola  size  19.00  to    20.00 
No.   1  heavy  cast,  not  cupola  size  17.00  to    18.00 
No.  2  cast  (radiators,  cast  boilers. 

etc.)     17.00  to    18.00 


St.  Louis 


Tennessee  Maker  Quotes  Pig  Iron  at  $23.50, 

Birmingham 

St.  Louis,  Aug.  28. — The  only  sale  of  consequence 
of  the  last  week  was  1000  tons  of  basic  by  the  St.  Louis 
Coke  &  Iron  Co.  to  a  melter  in  the  St.  Louis  district 
proper.  Other  sales  were  confined  to  carload  orders, 
and  were  for  immediate  shipment.  Although  melters 
are  taking  more  interest  in  the  market,  their  purchases 
are  still  on  a  hand-to-mouth  basis,  buying  only  when 
they  actually  need  the  material.  There  are  no  inquiries 
of  consequence  before  the  market.  Light  buying  is 
due  to  the  combination  of  vacations  among  buyers  and 
sellers,  and  a  mixed  sentiment  among  melters.  Some 
believe  the  market  has  reached  the  bottom,  while  others 
believe  there  will  be  still  lower  prices.  The  market  is 
firm.  It  is  a  problem  what  will  happen  when  buying 
does  begin  on  a  large  scale,  which  many  makers  of  pig 
iron  believe  will  be  soon.  One  Tennessee  maker  is 
quoting  $23.50,  Birmingham,  for  Southern  iron. 

We  quote  delivered  consumers'  yards,  St.  Louis, 
as  follows,  having  added  to  furnace  prices  $2.15 
freight  from  Chicago,  $3.28  from  Birmingham  (rail 
and  water).  $5.17  from  Birmingham,  all  rail,  and  81 
cents  average  switching  charge   from   Granite   City : 

Northern  fdy.,  sil.  1.75  to  2.25 $29.16 

Northern  malleable,  sil.  1.75  to  2.25 29.16 

Basic     29.16 

Southern  Fdy.,  sil.   1.75  to  2.25..    2S.67  to    29.17 

Coke. — The  sale  of  400  tons  of  coke  to  an  industrial 
user  here  is  reported.  More  interest  is  being  shown  in 
domestic  grades.  All  of  the  by-product  plants  in  the 
district  are  producing  to  capacity,  and  are  accumulating 
stocks,  as  demand  is  still  less  than  production.  The 
price  of  Connellsville  coke  ranges  from  $5.50  to  $7. 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel. — Delivery  is  the  most  im- 
portant factor  in  the  trade  now.  Buying  is  of  small 
quantities,  but  purchasers  want  the  material  at  once. 
Jobbers  particularly  are  following  a  policy  of  buying 
only  for  immediate  needs.  Some  inquiries  are  coming 
from  the  railroads,  but  only  for  carloads  or  less  of 
frogs,  switches  and  plates,  shapes  and  bars.  The  order 
for  10,000  tons  of  90-lb.  rails  for  the  Wabash  Railway, 
which  inquiry  already  has  been  reported,  is  expected  to 


be  placed  soon.  An  inquiry  for  500  tons  of  reinforcing 
bars  for  a  new  unit  of  the  Bonner  Portland  Cement  Co., 
Bonner  Springs,  Kan.,  and  one  for  275  tons  of  rein- 
forcing bars  for  the  Delmar  Avenue  Viaduct,  St.  Louis, 
have  been  received. 

t,  ^'"■o^'°'='^  ""'  "f  warehouse  we  quote:  S.>ft  steel 
bars,  3.35c.  per  lb. ;  Iron  bars,  3.35c.  •  structural 
shapes.  3.45c. ;  tank  plates,  3.45c.  ;  No  10  blue  an- 
nealed sheets,  4.45c.  ;  No.  28  black  sheets,  cold  rolled, 
one  pass,  5.20o. ;  cold  drawn  rounds,  ghafting  and 
screw  stock,  4.45c.;  structural  rivets.  4.15c.:  boiler 
rivets,  _4.25c. :  tank  rivets,  A  In.  and  smaller,  50-5 
per  cent  oft  list;  machine  bolts,  45-5  per  cent-  car- 
riage bolts.  40-5  per  cent;  lag  screws,  50-5  per  cent; 
hot  pressed  nuts,  square  or  hexagon  blank,  $2.50  ; 
and  tapped,  $2.50  off  list. 

Old  Material.- -The  market  for  old  material  seems 
to  l)e  stiffening.  Dealers  here  continue  to  show  their 
faith  in  the  market  by  takings  of  heavy  railroad  offer- 
ings. Most  business  is  in  specialties,  although  rolling  mill 
grades  are  showing  some  activity.  No.  1  busheling 
IS  in  good  demand.  Railroad  lists  include:  Chicago, 
Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul,  1200  tons;  Chicago,  Burlington 
&  Quincy,  7000  tons;  Standard  Oil  Co.  (Indiana)  at 
Woodriver,  111.,  250  tons;  Terminal  Railway  of  St. 
Louis,  1400  tons,  and  Big  Four  lines,  blind  list. 

We  quote   dealers'   prices   f.o.b.   consumers'   works.     , 
bt    Louis   industrial    district   and   dealers'   yards,   as 
follows ; 

Per   Gross    Ton 

Iron  rails  .  .       $i6.oo  to  $16.50 

Rails    for    rolling    17.50  to    18.00 

feteel   rails  less  than  3  ft 18.50  to    19  00 

Relaying  rails,  60  lb.  and  under. .    26.00  to    2700 
Relaying  rails,  70  lb.  and  over.  .  .    33.50  to    34.50 

Cast  iron  car  wheels 18.50  to    19.00 

Heavy  melting  steel 16.50  to    17.00 

Heavy  shoveling  steel 16  50  to    17  00 

Frogs,    switches    and    guards    cut 

apart    16.50  to    17.00 

Per  Net  Ton 
Heavy  axles  and  tire  turnings.  . .   12.50  to    13  00 

Steel  angle  bars 15.25  to    15.75 

Iron   car  axles    25.00  to    26  00 

Steel  car  axles    21.00  to    21.50 

Wrought  iron  bars   and   transoms  20.00  to    21.00 

No.    1    rai  road    wrought 15.00  to    15.50 

No.    2    railroad    wrought 16.50  to    17.00 

Railroad    springs     19.00  to    19.50 

Cast  iron  borings   12.00  to    12.50 

No.    1    busheling    16.75  to    17.25 

No.   1   railroad  cast   18.00  to    18.50 

No.   1  niachinery  cast 19.00  to    19.50 

Railroad   malleable    17.00  to    17  50 

Machine    shop    turnings    11.50  to    12  00 

Champion    bundled   sheets    8.00  to      8  50 


Birmingham 


Furnaces  Unable  to  Sell  at  $27,  but  Still  Hold 
to  That  Price — Scrap  More  Active 

Birmingham,  Aug.  28.— The  majority  of  Birming- 
ham foundry  iron  pi-oducers  some  time  ago  sold  a  sub- 
stantial percentage  of  most  grades  of  pig  iron  through 
October  and  November  and  seemingly  prefer  to  tena- 
ciously hold  spot  and  forward  quotations  at  $27,  base, 
rather  than  attempt  to  stimulate  a  substantial  buying 
movement  by  shading  the  present  base  price.  Within 
the  past  week,  inquiries  have  been  received  soliciting 
prices  on  round  lots  ranging  from  500  to  .3000  tons, 
but  no  sales  have  resulted  from  the  $27  quotation. 
Sellers,  however,  have  treated  inquiries  for  the  larger 
tonnages  as  trade  feelers.  The  one  Alabama  interest 
which  recently  entered  the  market  on  a  base  price  of 
$24,  Birmingham,  has  now  withdrawn.  One  observer 
sizes  up  the  situation  as  follows: 

"The  Birmingham  pig  iron  market  today  is  anal- 
ogous to  the  Northern  pig  iron  market  of  several 
months  ago  when  the  base  price  spread  was  several 
dollars  in  favor  of  Northern  iron.  At  that  time  Bir- 
mingham iron  was  exceedingly  active  and  penetrated 
into  extreme  Middle  Northern  territory  points  where 
it  had  not  been  sold  for  several  years  past.  However, 
today  conditions  have  changed  and  No.  2  foundry  iron 
is  quoted  by  Chicago  furnaces  at  the  same  price  which 
Birmingham  furnaces  are  stubbornly  holding  their  base 
price — $27  f.o.b.  furnaces.  Even  Virginia  furnaces  are 
quoting  at  $26  f.o.b.  furnaces  for  silicon  1.75  to  2.25 
with  heavy  freight  differentials  in  their  favor  over  Bir- 
mingham.    The  Valley  furnaces  are  quoting  $25  base 
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price.  Therefore,  in  the  face  of  these  stern  facts  there 
is  but  one  answer  to  Birmingham  iron,  and  that  is  the 
faith  of  the  producers  in  an  assumed  position  that  the 
bottom  has  been  reached  in  Northern,  Tennessee  and 
Virginia  prices;  and  that  with  the  change  to  8-hour 
shifts  staring  the  iron  and  steel  industry  in  the  face, 
cost  prices  must  correspondingly  change  upward,  and 
there  will  shortly  be  a  stiffening  in  prices  when  once 
the  majority  of  substantial  producers  shall  have  placed 
a  comfortable  tonnage  of  low-priced  orders  on  their 
books  as  'back  logs.'  A  similar  situation  has  already 
occurred  with  one  furnace  interest  in  Alabama  which 
was  in  the  market  for  a  short  period  at  $24  base  price, 
then   withdrew  when  the  'back  log'  was  secured." 

Southern  iron  being  quoted  at  $23  to  $23.50,  f.o.b. 
Birmingham,  refers  to  LaFollette,  Tenn.,  iron.  How- 
ever, the  LaFollette  furnace  enjoys  a  freight  differen- 
tial of  $1.65  to  $1.80  per  ton  over  Birmingham  iron. 
The  demand  for  charcoal  iron  is  in  keeping  with  coke 
iron  demands.  One  of  the  two  stacks  on  charcoal  iron 
in  the  State  is  out  of  commission. 

^Ye  quote  per  gross  ton  f.o.b.  Birmingham  district 
furnaces  as  follows : 

Foundry,   silicon  1.75   to    2.25 $23.50  to  $24.00 

Basic    24.00 

Charcoal,  warm  blast $33.00  to    34.00 

Cast  Iron  Pipe. — With  the  price  of  Birmingham  pig 
iron  unchanged,  there  has  been  no  chance  of  decline  in 
either  sanitary  pipe  or  high  pressure  pipe.  New  business 
of  even  fair  volume  is  lacking,  and  producers  are  pri- 
marily rocking  along  filling  the  scant  orders  which  they 
have  in  hand.  Prices  are  unchanged  at  $49  for  high 
pressure  and  $50  to  $55  for  soil  pipe. 

Scrap. — There  has  been  a  rather  brisk  demand  for 
scrap,  particularly  No.  1  machine  scrap,  due  largely 
to  the  high  cost  of  pig  iron.  The  general  foundry  trade 
is  inclined  to  use  larger  percentages  of  scrap  for  mis- 
cellaneous castings. 

We  quote  per  gross  ton  f.o.b.  Birmingham  district 
yards,  nominal  prices,  as  follows : 

Old  steel  rails $16.00  to  $18.00 

No.   1   steel 14.00  to    16.00 

No.  1  cast 20.00  to    21.00 

Tram   car   wheels 20.00  to    21.00 

Car  wheels   1900  to    20.00 

Stove  plate   15.00  to    16.00 

■     Machine  shop   turnings 10.00  to    12.00 

Cast  iron  borings 10.00  to    12.00 


Buffalo 


Foundries  Show  More  Interest,  But  Sales  Are 

Few  and  Prices  Irregular 

Buffalo,  Aug.  28. — Foundries  are  generally  in- 
dicating more  interest  and  producers  are  encouraged 
that  with  the  close  of  the  vacation  period  Sept.  1,  some 
life  may  be  expected.  Current  demand  is  slow  and  total 
sales  in  the  district  are  less  than  8000  tons.  The  total 
volume  of  inquiry  measures  up  better  than  the  pre- 
ceding week,  but  there  is  a  big  gap  between  the  ton- 
nages and  inquiries  that  find  their  way  to  the  actual 
order  stage.  The  $25  base  price  is  the  uniform  quota- 
tion for  silicon  1.75  to  2.25,  but  there  is  no  question 
that  this  price  has  been  shaded.  One  broker  has 
quoted  $25  uniformly  on  every  inquiry  and  has  not 
placed  a  ton  of  iron;  the  fact  that  most  of  these  quo- 
tations are  in  eastern  New  York  and  New  England 
indicates  that  Buffalo  iron  is  still  at  a  disadvantage  in 
competition  with  eastern  Pennsylvania  furnaces  at 
those  points.  Foundries  generally  show  melting  going 
on  without  decrease  and  most  of  the  current  inquiry  is 
from  small  melters.  The  Gould  Coupler  Co.,  has  bought 
2000  tons  of  basic  for  shipment  to  Depew,  N.  Y.,  from  a 
local  furnace,  but  the  consideration  is  not  given.  The 
same  furnace  has  sold  1000  tons  of  basic  to  meet  the 
additional  requirements  of  a  New  York  State  car 
builder.  The  remainder  of  new  business  is  small,  the 
largest  order  not  exceeding  200  tons.  The  50c.  differ- 
ential is  being  maintained.     An  improvement  in  ship- 


ping instructions  on  tonnages  now  on   the  books  is  a 

new  encouraging  note. 

We  quote  f.o.b.  per  gross  ton  Buffalo  as  follows: 
No.   1   foundry.  2.75  to  3.25  sil. .  .$25.50  to  $26.00 
No.  2X  foundry,  2.25  to  2.75  sil..    25.00  to    25.50 

No.  2  plain.  1.75  to  2.25  sil 24.50  to    25.00 

Basic    26.00 

Malleable    25.00 

Lake   Superior  charcoal 32.28 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel. — Fourth  quarter  buyers  are 
becoming    more_  interested    and     prices    remain     firm 
on    bars,    shapes    and    plates.      Any    tendency    to    cut 
prices   is   offset   through   the   advent   of   the   8-hr.   day 
and    producers    say    that    fourth    quarter    prices    will 
hold  through  the  remainder  of  the  year  and  that  any 
change  would  be  upward.     Bar  demand  has  been  good 
at  2.40c.,  but  plates  are  not   sought   for   in   the  same 
proportion.     The  largest  users  of   local  plates   in  this 
territory  are  the  local  car  builders  and  they  are  not  in- 
terested and  are  understood  to  be  well  stocked  for  pres- 
ent  needs.   Pipe   demand   continues   on   the   same   high- 
level;  an  inquiry  for  2500  tons  for  shipment  to   South 
America,  put  out  by  a  Canadian  buyer  is  engaging  local 
attention.     No  large  bar  tonnages  are  out,  but  the  gen- 
eral run  of  small  ones  brings  about  a  good  average. 
We  quote  warehouse   prices,   Buffalo,   as   follows : 
Structural    shapes.    3.65c.  ;    plates.    3.65c.  :    soft    steel 
bars,    3.55c.  ;    hoops.    4.65c.  ;    bands,    4.35c.  ;    blue    an- 
nealed sheets.   No.   10  gage,   4.45c. :  galvanized  steel 
sheets.    No.    28    gage,     6.35c.  ;    black    sheets.    No.    28 
gage,    5.25c.;   cold   rolled   round   shafting.    4.70c. 

Coke. — Threat  of  an  anthracite  strike  has  brought 
about  a  stiffening  in  prices  and  foundry  grades  now 
range  from  $6  to  $7  per  ton  for  spot  shipment. 

Old  Material. — A  few  inquiries  from  outside  the 
district  for  heavy  melting  steel  makes  the  only  break  in 
the  monotonous  condition  of  this  market.  Buffalo 
dealers  cannot  compete  on  this  business  and  are  gen- 
erally unconcerned  with  trying  to  place  business  except 
in  the  immediate  area.  One  mill  continues  to  offer  $17 
for  heavy  melting  steel,  but  is  not  able  to  buy  because 
dealers  are  willing  to  pay  more. 

We  quote  f.o.b.   gross  ton  Buffalo  as  follows : 

Heavj-    melting    steel     $17.00  to  $18.00 

Low  phos.,   0.04   and   under 23.50  to    24.50 

No.    1    railroad    wrought 15.00  to    16.00 

Car    wheels    16.50  to    17.00 

Machine  shop   turnings    8.50  to      9.50 

Cast  iron  borings 15.00  to    16.00 

No.    1   bushelings    15.50  to    16.00 

Stove   plate    17.00  to    17.50 

Grate  bars    17.00  to    17.50 

Bundled    sheet    stampings    10.00  to    11.00 

No.   1   machinery  cast    19.50  to    20.50 

Hydraulic  compressed    15.00  to    16.00 

Railroad    malleable    20.00  to    21.00 


Canadian  Scrap  Market 

Toronto,  Ont.,  Aug.  27. — Trading  in  iron  and  steel 
scrap  continues  dull  in  the  Canadian  market.  Con- 
sumers are  showing  but  little  interest  in  their  require- 
ments and  orders  dealers  are  now  receiving  are  for 
small  tonnages  for  immediate  delivery  with  no  future 
buying  reported.  As  a  result  of  the  limited  demand  for 
scrap  on  consumption  account,  dealers  in  their  turn 
have  become  conservative  buyers  and  are  showing  little 
interest  in  replenishing  their  yard  holdings  except 
when  some  special  bargain  is  offered.  Both  Toronto 
and  Montreal  dealers  are  holding  to  old  price  lists,  but 
it  is  stated  that  a  softening  tendency  is  beginning  to 
feature  the  market. 

Dealers'  Buying   Prices — Gross   Tons 

Toronto         Montreal 

Steel    turnings    $10.00  $9.00 

Machine    shop    turnings 10.00  9.00 

Wrought  scrap    8.00  8.00 

Rails    14.00  14.50 

No.    1    wrought    scrap 14.00  15.00 

Heavy   melting   steel 14.00  13.00 

Steel    axles    16.00  18.00 

Axles,    wrought    iron 18.00  22.00 

Net    Tons 

Standard  car  wheels 15.00  17.00 

Malleable    scrap    15.00  16.00 

Stove    plate    15.00  16.00 

No.  1  machinery  cast 19.00  21.00 
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Not   Enoufjh   Pij;  Iron  Inquiry   to   Dctt-rmine 
Status  of  the  Market 

Boston,  Aug.  28. — During  the  past  week,  there  was 
not  enough  inquiry  for  pig  iron  in  this  territory  to  de- 
termine the  status  of  thu  market.  There  was  but  one 
sale  of  note,  IfiOO  tons  to  the  General  Fire  Extinguisher 
Co.,  Pi-ovidenc-e,  R.  I.,  the  very  limited  number  of  others 
in  no  instance  being  of  more  than  50  tons.  Of  the  1500- 
ton  order  referred  to,  GOO  tons  was  Northern  No.  2X  at 
just  under  $30  delivered,  the  rest  being  No.  IX,  re- 
ported to  have  been  bought  at  about  the  same  de- 
livered price  as  the  No.  2X.  Thus  it  is  still  apparent 
furnaces  are  disregarding  differentials  on  round  ton- 
nages, notwithstanding  reports  of  firmer  markets. 
Buyers  say  western  Pennsylvania  iron  is  offered  at  $24 
furnace  base,  but  a  small  tonnage  of  No.  2X  sold  the 
past  week  at  $25.50.  Textile  machinery,  stove  and  most 
of  the  machine  tool  foundries  are  operating  on  full 
schedule,  but  the  average  jobbing  foundry  is  running 
on  a  hand-to-mouth  basis  with  the  daily  melt  about  60' 
per  cent  of  capacity.  Practically  all  foundries  have 
sufficient  iron  on  hand  to  carry  them  through  Septem- 
ber or  longer.  Consequently  increased  inquiry  is  not 
expected  by  the  trade  here  much  before  another  fort- 
night. 

We  quote  delivered  prices  on  the  basis  of  the 
latest  reported  sales  as  follows,  having  added  $3.65 
freight  from  eastern  Pennsylvania,  $4.91  from  Buf- 
falo. $5.92  from  Virginia,  and   $9.60  from  Alabama. 

East.  Penn.,  sil.  2.25  to  2.75 $29.15  to  $30.15 

East.  Penn.,  sil.  1.75   to  2.25 28.65  to    29.65 

Buffalo,    sil.    2.25    to   2.75 29.91  to    30.41 

Buffalo,    sil    1.75    to    2.25 29.01  to    30.41 

Virginia,  sil.  2.25   to  2.75 32.42  to    32.92 

Virginia,  sil.   1.75  to  2.25 31.92  to    32.42 

Alabama,  sil.  2.25  to  2.75 35.10  to    37.10 

Alabama,  sil.  1.75  to  2.25 34.60  to    36.60 

Finished  Material. — Bookings  of  wire  mill  products 
for  third  quarter  delivery  have  been  heavy  in  this  ter- 
ritory the  past  week  or  ten  days.  Bars  also  are  in  good 
demand  with  some  slight  shading  of  2.40c.,  base  Pitts- 
burgh, by  independent  mills  reported.  A  wire  manu- 
facturer has  just  closed  on  500  tons  of  billets  at  $40, 
base  Pittsburgh,  and  is  about  to  close  on  an  equal  ton- 
nage at  the  same  figure.  Street  railroads  have  bought 
$50,000  to  $60,000  of  track  work  and  one  company  is 
inquiring  on  1500  tons  and  800  tons  of  rails  for  fourth 
quarter  delivery.  Steam  railroads  show  little  interest 
in  rails.  Boiler  shops  are  placing  round  tonnages  of 
plates,  mostly  for  stock  purposes,  at  full  market  prices, 
and  railroads  are  ordering  considerable  material  for 
repair  work.  The  market  for  structural  steel  is  some- 
what quieter  with  prices  firm  and  unchanged. 

.Soft  steel  bars,  $3.61  V-  a  100  lb.  base:  flats. 
$4.40  ;  regular  concrete  bars,  $3.76%  :  deformed  bars, 
stock  lengths,  $3.76%  to  $3.89;  structural  steel, 
$3.71%  ;  tire  steel,  $4.80  to  $5.15  ;  open-hearth  spring 
steel.  $8  to  $10  ;  crucible  spring  steel,  $12  ;  regular 
steel  bands,  $4.80 ;  bands  over  6  in.  wide.  $5.05  to 
$5.30  •  hoops  steel,  $5.80  to  $6.30  :  cold  rolled  steel. 
$4.75  to  $5.25;  refined  iron.  $3.61%:  best  refined. 
$4.75 ;  Wayne  iron,  $5.50 ;  Norway  iron,  $6.60  to 
$7.10. 

Coke. — The  New  England  by-product  coke  pro- 
ducers are  fairly  deluged  with  domestic  fuel  business 
and  prices  in  at  least  some  instances  have  been  raised 
$1  a  ton.  In  addition,  the  tendency  among  foundries  in 
this  territory  is  to  increase  rather  than  cut  down  speci- 
fications against  contracts.  With  all  this  pressure,  ship- 
ments of  foundry  coke  have  slowed  down  somewhat.  One 
producer  is  about  60  cars  behind  on  deliveries  of  such 
fuel.  Slightly  more  interest  is  shown  by  foundries  in 
Connellsville  fuel,  with  some  business  put  through  the 
past  week  at  $7  on  cars  oven  or  $12.55  delivered.  Both 
the  New  England  Coal  &  Coke  Co.  and  the  Providence 
Gas  Co.  continue  to  quote  by-product  foundry  coke  at 
$13.50  delivered  in  New  England. 

Old  Material. — The  willingness  of  holders  of  certain 
kinds  of  old  material  to  sell  has  made  for  slightly  more 
activity  in  this  market.  A  large  percentage  of  the 
business  put  through  recently  has  been  applied  to  old 
contracts.  While  quotations  in  general  are  the  same 
as  a  week  ago,  a  marking  up  of  railroad  malleable, 
wrought  pipe,  machine  shop  turnings  and  mixed  bor- 


ings and  turnings  gives  the  market  a  slightly  firmer 
appearance.  Where  advances  have  taken  place,  they 
average  50c.  a  ton.  For  mixed  borings  and  turnings 
$S.50  and  $9  on  cars  was  paid  the  past  week.  Recent 
shipments  of  such  material  have  been  lejected,  mills, 
in  such  ca.ses,  demanding  price  adjustments  which  have 
run  as  high  as  $3  a  ton.  Although  average  prices  of- 
fered for  chemical  borings  are  $12  to  $12.50,  sales  are 
reported  at  $12.60,  and  one  lot  of  150  tons  fetched 
better  than  $13,  on  cars.  Car  lots  of  heavy  melting 
steel,  generally  at  $12.50  on  cars,  also  are  noted,  and 
foundries  have  shown  a  little  more  interest  in  ma- 
chinery cast.  The  Watertown  Arsenal  is  asking  bids 
on  various  lots  of  old  material,  some  of  it  in  the  form  of 
ingots. 

The   following  prices  are   for   gross   ton   lots   de- 
livered consuming  points: 

No.   1  machinery  cast $22.50  to  $23.00 

No,  2  machinery  cast 20.50  to    21.00 

Stove  plate 16.00  to    17.00 

lltilioad    malleable    21.00  to    21.50 

Street  car  axles   20.00  to    21.00 

The  following  prices  are  offered  per  gross  ton  lots 
f.o.b.  Boston  common   rate  shipping  points: 

No.   1   heavy    melting  steel $12.00  to  $12.50 

No.  1  rail  wrought 13.50  to    14.00 

No.   1   yard  wrought 12.50  to    13.00 

Wrought    pipe     (1-in.     in     rtiam., 

over  2  ft.  Ion?) 11.00  to    11.50 

Michine    shop    turnings 8.50  to    9.00 

Cast  iron  borings,  rolling  mill...      9.50  to    10.00 

Cast  iron  borings,  chemical 12.00  to    12.50 

Blast   furnace   borings   and    turn- 

iiiKS     8.50  to    9.00 

Forged  scrap  and  bundled  skeleton      9.00  to      9.50 

Shafting    18.00  to    18.50 

Street  car  axles 18.00  to    18.50 

Rails    for   rerolling    13.50  to    14.00 


Cincinnati 

Pig  Iron  Dull  and  Weak — Trading  Between 
Dealers  Enlivens  Scrap  Market 

Cincinnati,  Aug.  28. — The  market  continues  dull 
and  weak,  particularly  on  Northern  irons,  and  one  fur- 
nace is  now  openly  quoting  $25,  Ironton  basis.  Several 
others,  while  not  quoting  this  figure,  are  understood 
to  be  willing  to  consider  offers  for  attractice  tonnages. 
On  Southern  irons  there  is  no  change  in  the  situation, 
the  demand  continuing  light,  and  prices  unchanged 
from  last  week  at  $23.50,  Birmingham.  Sales  for  the 
most  part  are  confined  to  carload  lots,  though  occa- 
sionally orders  for  100  and  200  tons  are  booked.  The 
principal  transaction  of  the  week  was  a  sale  of  1400 
tons  of  silvery  iron  to  a  Michigan  automobile  maker 
at  the  full  schedule.  We  also  note  a  sale  of  500  tons 
of  Tennessee  iron  to  a  northern  Ohio  melter  at  $23.50, 
Birmingham  base.  A  sale  of  500  tons  of  Northern  was 
made  on  the  basis  of  $25,  Ironton,  and  several  smaller 
lots  went  at  $25.50.  Inquiry  is  light,  the  largest  being 
for  500  tons  of  high  silicon  Southern  from  a  Louisville 
melter.  An  inquiry  for  1000  tons  of  fluorspar  is  pend- 
ing. The  production  of  iron  in  southern  Ohio  and 
northern  Kentucky  district  has  been  further  curtailed 
by  the  blowing  out  of  one  Columbus  and  one  Ashland 
stack  of  the  American  Rolling  Mill  Co.,  both  of  which 
had  been  running  on  basic. 

Based  on  freight  rates  of  $4.05  from  Birmingham 
and   $2.27    from  Ironton,   we   quote   f.o.b.    Cincinnati: 
Southern  coke,  sil.    1.75    to   2.25    (base) ...  $27.55 
Southern    coke,    sil.    2.25    to    2.75     (No.    2 

soft)    28.05 

Ohio    silvery,    8    per   cent 36.77 

Southern  Ohio  coke,  sil.  1.75  to  2.25  (No.  2)    27.27 

Basic   Northern    27.27 

Malleable 27.27 

Structural  Material. — The  only  new  project  to  come 
out  was  the  Kresge  Building,  Cincinnati,  requiring  350 
tons  on  which  bids  were  taken  at  Detroit.  The  L.  &  N. 
Railroad,  which  took  bids  on  bridge  work  recently, 
awarded  about  850  tons,  but  took  no  action  on  work 
involving  1000  tons.  Bids  closed  this  week  on  Kosair 
Temple,  Louisville,  Ky.,  involving  450  tons.  The  steel 
work  on  the  building  being  erected  for  the  McCall 
Publishing  Co.,  at  Dayton,  Ohio,  500  tons  has  been 
awarded  to  the  Dayton  Structural  Steel  Co.  and  the 
Burger  Iron  Works  Co. 

Sheets. — A  slightly  improved  demand  for  sheets  is 
reported,   but   orders   continue    for   carload    lots    and 
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quick  delivery  is  usually  asked  for.  For  instance,  a 
maufacturer  in  this  district  inquired  for  1000  tons  of 
tin  mill  black,  and  is  understood  to  have  placed  the 
order  with  two  independent  mills  for  shipment  within 
the  next  four  weeks.  Prices  are  at  last  quoted,  the 
only  deviation  from  the  regular  schedule  being  in  black 
sheets,  which  are  from  $2  to  $3  per  ton  below  the  pub- 
lished price.  Blue  annealed  sheets  are  in  fair  demand, 
and  prices  are  very  firm. 

Warehouse  Business. — Jobbers  report  business  fair, 
though  the  size  of  the  orders  has  materially  de- 
creased.    Prices  are  being  maintained. 

Reinforcing  Bars. — Orders  generally  are  for  car- 
load lots.  No  projects  of  any  size  have  come  up  re- 
cently. Roadwork  in  adjoining  States  is  responsible 
for  a  steady  demand  for  bars.  Prices  are  inclined  to 
fluctuate.  Rail  steel  bars  are  quoted  at  2.30c.,  and  re- 
ports are  heard  that  2.20c.  can  be  done.  Bars  rolled 
from  new  billets  generally  are  quoted  at  2.40c.,  but 
some  mills  are  reported  to  be  getting  2.50c.  on  the 
smaller  orders,  while  others  are  reported  to  be  meeting 
the  prices  of  the  reroUed  bar  makers. 

Tool  Steel. — Orders  are  light,  but  at  least  more  of 
them  are  reported  this  month  than  for  the  month  of 
July.  Prices  are  unchang-ed.  On  18  per  cent  tungsten 
high  speed  steel,  the  price  ranges  from  75c.  to  95c.  per 
lb.,  according  to  brand. 

Finished  Materials. — Business  is  quiet,  most  of  the 
orders  placed  being  for  one  or  two  carloads  for  im- 
mediate shipment.  Specialties,  such  as  car  wheels, 
boiler  tubes,  and  molds,  have  been  in  fair  demand  re- 
cently, but  large  orders  were  not  prominent.  On  bars, 
shapes  and  plates,  one  and  two  carload  lots  are  being 
booked,  but  the  larger  buyers  have  not  shown  much  in- 
terest in  the  market.  Pi-ices  continue  firm,  however, 
and  while  some  of  the  mills  can  make  very  quick  de- 
liveries, there  are  no  indications  of  a  resort  to  price 
shading  to  develop  orders.  With  one  or  two  exceptions. 
mills  are  in  need  of  wire  business,  and  very  quick  de- 
liveries can  be  made  now.  Prices  are  being  shaded  on 
bolts  and  nuts,  with  orders  light. 

Cincinnati  jobbers  quote :  Iron  and  steel  bars, 
3.50O.  ;  reinforcing  bars,  3.G0c.  ;  hoops,  4.55c.  ;  bands. 
4.25c.  :  shapes,  3.60c.  ;  plates,  3.60c, ;  cold-rolled 
rounds.  4.50c.  ;  cold-rolled  flats,  squares  and  hexa- 
gons. 5c. ;  No.  10  blue  annealed  sheets,  4.25c. ;  No. 
2S  black  sheets.  5.35c. ;  No.  28  galvanized  sheets, 
6.35c. :  No  9  annealed  wire,  $3.60  per  100  lb. :  com- 
mon wire  nails.  $3.60  per  keg  base. 

Coke. — The  threatened  coal  strike  has  created  a  de- 
mand for  domestic  coke,  and  has  firmed  up  prices  con- 
siderably in  the  Connellsville  district,  where  $6  for 
foundry  fuel  is  now  reported  as  minimum,  with  noth- 
ing less  than  $5  quoted  on  furnace  grade.  Prices  from 
other  districts  are  firm  and  unchanged  from  last  week. 

Old  Material. — The  scrap  market  is  showing  a  little 
more  activity,  but  most  of  this  can  be  traced  to  trading 
between  dealers.  Consumers  generally  continue  out  of 
the  market,  but  some  sales  have  been  made  of  both  cast 
and  steel  grades  at  prices  slightly  higher  than  last 
week.  Railroad  lists  closing  are  bringing  higher  prices, 
dealers  taking, materials  to  lay  down  on  yards.  The 
market  generally  is  at  least  $1  a  ton  higher,  with  bor- 
ings being  sought  at  $2  a  ton  above  last  week's  prices, 
largely  on  account  of  an  inquiry  for  2000  tons  from 
Pittsburgh  district.  A  Southern  melter  is  inquiring  for 
4000  tons  of  mixed  grades  of  cast. 

We  quote  dealers'  buying  prices,  fob.  cars  Cin- 
cinnati: 

Per  Gi-oss  Ton 

Bundled  sheets   $13.50  to  $14.00 

Iron    rails    16.00  to    16.50' 

Relaying  rails.  .SO   lb.  and  up....    29.00  to    29.50 

Rails     for     rolling 17.00  to    17.50 

Heavy    melting   steel 15.50  to    16.00 

.Steel  rails  for  melting 15.50  to    16.00 

Car    wheels    15.50  to    16.00 

Per  Net   Ton 

No.    1    railroad    wrought 13.50  to    14.00 

Cast   borings    10.00  to    10.50 

Steel  turnings 9.50  to    10.00 

Railroad  cast 17.00  to    17.50 

No.  1   machinery  cast   19.50  to    20.00 

Burnt  scrap    12.50  to    13.00 

Iron   axles    22.50  to    23.00 

Locomotive  tires   (smooth   Inside)    14.50  to    15.00 
Pipes  and  flues   9.50  to    10.00 


Cleveland 


Weak   Spots   in    Pig   Iron   Market — Finished 
Material  Sales  Gain  in  August 

Clbtveland,  Aug.  27. — Ore  shipments  continue  heavy 
and  the  movement  up  to  and  including  Aug.  24  indi- 
cates that  it  will  be  approximately  10,000,000  tons  for 
the  month  as  compared  with  10,411,248  tons  in  July. 
The  consumption  of  Lake  Superior  ore  fell  off  68,783 
tons  during  July,  being  5,747,356  tons  as  compared  with 
5,816,139  tons  in  June,  and  with  the  peak  consumption 
of  6,118,540  tons  during  May.  During  July,  1922,  the 
consumption  was  3,582,715  tons.  Consumption  by  lake 
front  furnaces  include  Canadian  furnaces  during  the 
month  was  2,223,294  tons,  or  an  increase  over  June, 
the  falling  off  being  in  other  districts.  Interior  fur- 
naces in  the  central  district  consumed  3,071,322  tons. 
Eastern  furnaces  304,208  tons,  and  all  rail  furnaces 
148,532  tons.  On  Aug.  1  there  was  27,503,482  tons  of 
ore  on  hand  at  furnaces  and  Lake  Erie  docks  as  com- 
pared with  22,800,252  tons  on  July  1,  and  with  31,127,- 
303  tons  on  Aug.  1,  1922.  Stocks  at  furnaces  Aug.  1 
were  22,546,777  tons  as  compared  with  18,288,462  tons 
on  July  1. 

Pig  Iron. — Orders  for  foundry  and  malleable  iron 
continue  to  come  out  in  fair  volume  in  medium-sized 
lots  either  for  early  shipment  or  for  delivery  through 
the  remainder  of  the  year.  There  seems  to  be  more  of 
a  disposition  among  consumers  to  cover  for  more  ex- 
tended deliveries  than  for  some  months  as  is  shown  by 
a  number  of  purchases  for  the  fourth  quarter.  Lo- 
cally the  market  has  declined  50c.  to  $25.50  for  foundry 
and  malleable  iron  for  local  delivery  and  to  $25  at  fur- 
nace for  outside  shipments.  Outside  of  Cleveland  weak 
spots  continue  to  appear  in  the  market  and  some  busi- 
ness in  foundry  and  malleable  grades  was  taken  during 
the  week  at  $24.50.  Shading  below  $25  is  not  general, 
however,  as  is  indicated  by  the  purchase  of  300  tons  of 
foundry  iron  at  that  price  by  a  consumer  in  Newark, 
Ohio,  a  highly  competitive  point,  because  its  freight 
rate  is  the  same  from  four  Ohio  producing  centers. 
Basic  iron  is  firm  at  $25.  Three  sales  in  1000-ton  lots 
are  reported  at  that  price,  two  lots  going  to  a  Sharon, 
Pa.,  consumer  from  nearby  furnaces,  and  one  lot  to  an 
Alliance,  Ohio,  melter.  One  Cleveland  interest  during 
the  week  sold  8000  tons  of  foundry  and  malleable  iron, 
including  two  1000-ton  lots  and  one  1500-ton  lot.  An- 
other local  selling  agency  booked  orders  for  10,000  tons, 
including  2000  tons  of  malleable  iron  for  Eastern  ship- 
ment. The  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co.  pur- 
chased 250  tons  of  foundry  iron  for  its  Cleveland  plant 
and  1500  tons  for  Trafford  City.  A  northwestern  Ohio 
melter  purchased  500  tons  of  foundry  iron  for  prompt 
shipment.  Low  phosphorous  iron  is  weak.  One  Eastern 
furnace  is  quoting  copper  free  iron  at  $28. 

Quotations  below,  except  on  basic  and  low  phos- 
phorus iron,  are  delivered  Cleveland,  and  for  local 
iron  include  a  50c.  switching  charge.  Ohio  silvery 
and  Southern  iron  prices  are  based  on  a  $3.02  freight 
rate  from   Jackson    and   $6    rate   from    Birmingham : 

Basic,    Valley    furnace $25.00 

Northern    No.    2   fdy..    sil.    1.75    to 

2.25    26.00 

Southern  fdy.,  sil.  1.75  to  2.25 29.50 

Malleable     26.00 

Ohio  silvery,  8  per  cent 37.52 

Standard    low   phos..    Valley   fur- 
nace     $31. 00  to    32.00 

Alloy  Steels. — Demand,  which  has  been  light  for 
some  time,  shows  considerable  improvement.  Some  of 
the  automobile  companies  are  buying  for  early  require- 
ments and  a  few  have  placed  contracts  for  the  fourth 
quarter.  With  good  deliveries  by  mills,  car  builders 
are  keeping  their  stocks  low.     Prices  are  firm. 

Bolts  and  Nuts. — Following  the  weakness  noted  last 
week,  bolt  and  nut  makers  have  reduced  prices  5  per 
cent  on  machine,  carriage,  lag  and  tire  bolts,  and  con- 
tracts are  being  revised  to  the  new  prices.  No  reduc- 
tions were  made  on  any  kind  of  nuts  or  on  stove  bolts. 
There  seems  to  be  no  connection  between  the  price  re- 
ductions and  the  new  price  lists  that  are  to  be  issued 
this  week  to  become  effective  Sept.  1.  These  lists  have 
been  revised  not  only  because  of  the  increased  extras  on 
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steel  bars  but  to  eliminate  certain  inequalities  in  prices 
that  have  existed  because  of  changes  in  production 
methods  and  costs,  price  lists  not  having  been  revised 
for  several  years. 

Sheets. — There  is  some  demand  from  the  automobile 
industry  for  blue  annealed  and  full  finished  sheets,  but 
car  builders  as  well  as  other  consumers  are  buying  care- 
fully and  placing  small  orders.  Some  consumers  have 
enough  sheets  under  contract  to  carry  them  well  into 
the  fourth  quarter.  Galvanized  sheet  prices  have  been 
shaded  slightly  on  desirable  orders,  and  on  black  sheets 
.■?.75c.  can  still  be  done,  although  this  price  is  not  openly 
quotetl. 

Reinforcing  Bars. — There  is  a  good  volume  of  new 
inquiry  for  small  lots.  Bids  have  been  taken  for  the 
Rogers  Building,  Cleveland,  requiring  1.50  tons.  Rail 
steel  bars  have  settled  lown  to  2.30c.,  and  this  price 
is  being  shaded  for  desirable  orders. 

Warehouse  Business. — Weakness  has  developed  in 
warehouse  prices  on  sheet,  and  quotations  of  5.bOc.  on 
galvanized  and  4.40c.  on  black  are  reported,  or  a  con- 
cession of  $()  a  ton  on  the  former  and  $.5  a  ton  on  the 
latter.    Other  prices  are  being  maintained. 

Rivets.— The  new  extras  on  rivets,  announced  last 
week  will  be  generally  adopted  by  manufacturers  Sept. 
1.  Some  objection  to  these  extras  is  being  made  by  con- 
sumers, particularly  to  the  extras  for  length.  Prices 
are  unchanged. 

Semi-Finished  Steel. — A  local  producer  during  the 
week  took  1000  sheet  bars  at  $42.50,  this  being  the  first 
order  booked  in  this  market  for  several  weeks.  Some 
additional  reservations  have  been  made  for  the  fourth 
quarter,  mostly  for  sheet  bars. 

Finished  Material. — New  business  booked  in  this  ter- 
ritory during  August  will  show  some  sain  over  July, 
which  was  a  better  month  than  June.  The  demand  con- 
tinues fair,  but  is  almost  wholly  in  small  lots  for  early 
requirements.  Much  of  the  business  is  in  orders  for 
material  to  be  entered  to  replace  steel  shipped  on  pre- 
vious orders.  Generally  the  demand  for  plates  and 
structural  material  is  better  than  for  bars.  Little  new 
inquiry  is  coming  out  in  the  building  field.  The  cost 
of  building  boats  is  holding  back  business  in  the  lake 
shipbuilding  industry.  During  the  week  an  inquiry 
came  out  for  10,000  tons  of  steel  for  two  boats,  but  this 
was  withdrawn  three  days  later  when  the  vessel  inter- 
est decided  not  to  purchase  the  boats.  Mills  are  getting 
a  good  volume  of  orders  for  forging  bars  from  drop 
forge  shops  making  automobile  forgings,  and  generally 
the  outlook  in  the  automotive  industry  is  regarded  as 
very  promising.  Small  lot  plate  orders  for  early  ship- 
ment are  still  being  taken  by  Eastern  mills  at  2.50c. 
at  mill,  equivalent  to  about  2.65c.,  Pittsburgh,  and  local 
mills  continued  to  take  some  plate  business  on  the  2.60c. 
basis.  Hot-rolled  strip  steel  in  wide  material  is  weak 
owing  to  the  competition  with  blue  annealed  sheets  and 
light  plates.  Some  mills  are  quoting  this  at  3c.  and  in 
some  cases  extras  are  being  waived. 

Jobbers  quote  steel  bars,  3.36c. ;  plates  and  struc- 
tural shapes,  3.46c.  ;  No.  9  galvanized  wire,  3.70c.  ; 
No.  9  annealed  wire.  3.25c.  ;  No.  28  black  sheets, 
4.40c.  to  4.G5C.  ;  No.  28  galvanized  sheets,  5.50c.  to 
5.S0C.  :  No.  10  blue  annealed  sheets.  3.75c.  to  4.06c.  ; 
cold  rolled  rounds.  3.90c.  ;  flats,  squares  and  hexa- 
gons. 4.40c. :  hoops  and  bands.  1  in,  and  wider  and 
20  gage  or  heavier.  4.16c.  :  narrower  than  1  in.  or 
lighter  than  No.   20  gage,  4.60c. 

Coke. — Prices  on  foundry  coke  have  stiffened  be- 
cause of  a  possibility  of  an  anthracite  coal  strike  and 
standard  Connellsville  foundry  coke  is  now  quoted  at 
.?6  to  $7.50  for  prompt  shipment.  Several  producers 
are  declining  to  make  quotations  for  contracts. 

.Old  Material. — The  upward  price  trend  has  con- 
tinued vidth  an  advance  in  quotations  of  from  50c.  to  $2 
a  ton  during  the  week.  The  advances  appear  to  be  due 
more  to  the  release  of  old  orders  and  to  speculative 
buying  by  dealers  rather  than  to  any  marked  increase 
in  orders  from  consumers.  Machine  shop  turnings  and 
mixed  borings  and  turnings  are  particularly  strong, 
having  advanced  over  $1  a  ton,  and  consumers  are  now 
taking  these  grades  in  liberal  quantities.  Dealers  are 
paying  $12  to  $12.50  for  turnings  to  lay  down  as  com- 
pared with  $9  to  $9.50,  at  which  some  sales  were  made 
early  in  the  summer.  Heavy  melting  steel  has  advanced 


to  $18.50  in  the  Valley  district.     The  price  advances 
are  not  bringing  out  a  great  deal  of  scrap,  as  producers 
and  dealers  are  holding  material  for  further  advances. 
We    quote    dealers    prices    t.o.b.    Cleveland,    per 
gross  ton : 

Heavy   melting   steel .$16.50  to  117.00 

Italls  for  rolling    20.00  to    20.60 

lialls    under    3-ft 19.00  to    19.50 

Low   phosphorus  melting 20.00  to    21.00 

Cast   borings    13.25  to    13.50 

Machine  shop  turnings 12.25  to    12.50 

Mixed  borings  and  short  turnings  13.00  to    13.25 

Compressed  sheet  steel 14.50  to    15.00 

Kaiiroad   wrought 15.00  to    15.50 

Hailroad    malleable     21.50  to    22.00 

Light  bundle  sheet  stampings. .. .    11.50  to    12.00 

Steel   axle   turnings 15.50  to    16.50 

No.    1    cast    21.00  to    21.50 

No.    1    busheling 12.00  to    12.25 

Drop  forge  flashings 12.00  to    13.00 

Railroad  grate  bars 15.50  to    16.00 

Stove  plate   15.50  to    16.00 

I'ipes  and  flues   12.00  to    12.25 

San  Francisco 


Suminer  Dullness  Prolonged — Small   Lots  of 
Chinese  Iron  Expected 

San  Francisco,  Aug.  22.— While  there  is  a  ten- 
dency in  some  quarters  to  indulge  in  expressions  of  op- 
timistic opinion  as  regards  business  conditions,  there 
is  no  denying  the  fact  that  a  gradual  slowing  down 
process  is  in  its  initial  stage;  in  fact,  has  already  as- 
sumed definite  form  in  many  branches  of  trade.  In 
iron  and  steel,  business  is  quiet  and  the  outlook  seems 
to  be  devoid  of  features  which  might  be  considered  as 
favorable  for  an  early  resumption  of  activity.  While 
there  has  been  no  material  shortening  of  operations, 
the  fact  is  noticeable  that  deliveries  are  being  made 
more  promptly  and  orders  for  account  of  new  business 
are  considerably  less  in  volume  than  a  few  weeks  ago. 
There  is  practically  nothing  in  fourth  quarter  develop- 
ments, but  prices  maintain  a  better  equilibrium  than 
might  be  expected  under  existing  conditions.  Neither 
importers  nor  traders  have  any  explanations  to  offer 
for  the  growing  quietness  other  than  the  generally  ad- 
mitted fact  that  the  usual  decreased  activity  incident 
to  the  summer  season  is  being  prolonged  beyond  the 
customary  limits  of  the  last  two  years. 

Pig  Iron. — The  demand  is  of  very  moderate  propor- 
tions and  most  of  the  current  trading  is  confined  to 
small  lots.  Sellers  say  the  consumers  are  still  fairly 
well  supplied  and  with  a  shortage  of  orders  for  finished 
material  there  is  no  reason  for  stocking  up  for  the 
present.  Prices  are  described  as  easy,  but  are  sus- 
tained for  the  moment.  Desirable  lots  are  quoted  at 
from  $35  to  $37,  duty  paid  basis,  on  landed  or  out-turn 
weights.  There  is  an  undercurrent  of  sentiment  that 
prices  will  be  lower  before  they  are  higher,  but  thus 
far  sellers  say  they  are  not  shading  asking  figures  to 
induce  trade.  On  the  other  hand,  consumers  say  that 
they  have  no  reason  to  seek  concessions  in  price  be- 
cause they  do  not  need  the  material.  Most  consumers 
are  well  supplied  and  do  not  feel  disposed  to  make  addi- 
tional purchases.  It  is  stated  that  several  small  par- 
cels of  Chinese  iron,  chiefly  in  100-ton  lots,  are  expected 
within  the  next  few  weeks. 

Coke. — There  is  practically  nothing  being  done  in 
this  line  and  in  the  absence  of  demand,  importers  have 
no  quotations  to  announce.  The  bulk  of  receipts  is  for 
railroad  account  and  use,  and  cuts  no  figure  in  the  trade 
conditions.  The  railroads  usually  bring  in  for  their 
own  use  from  500  to  800  tons  per  month. 

Old  Material. — The  decrease  in  demand  shows  a  de- 
cided growth  during  the  past  month  and  particularly 
for  the  last  two  weeks.  The  price  for  delivery  at  the 
mill  remains  fairly  steady  at  $15  to  $15.50  per  gross 
ton,  although  the  report  is  current  that  the  minimum 
figure  has  been  shaded  during  the  last  day  or  two. 
However  this  may  be,  it  would  have  to  be  an  exception- 
ally desirable  lot  to  bring  the  maximum  price.  The 
chief  products  here  are  shapes,  plates  and  reinforcing 
steel  and  for  all  these  the  demand  has  fallen  off.  So 
with  the  lack  of  new  business  there  is  necessarily  de- 
creased buying  of  old  material.  Dealers  say  that  while 
they  have  hopes  for  an  early  betterment  there  is  little 
of  an  encouraging  nature  in  sight  at  the  moment. 
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Coke    Prices   Advance — Some    Soft    Spots    in 
Pig  Iron  Market  Disappear 

Philadelphia,  Aug.  28. — This  pre-holiday  week  has 
brought  no  indications  of  a  gain  in  business  in  the  early 
fall.  There  has  been  a  stiffening  in  coke  prices,  due  to 
the  threat  of  an  anthracite  coal  strike,  and  a  consequent 
elimination  of  some  of  the  soft  spots  in  pig  iron.  On 
a  very  small  volume  of  business  the  scrap  market  has 
moved  to  higher  price  levels  on  the  more  important 
grades.  The  steel  market  is  exceedingly  quiet,  though 
the  volume  of  business  booked  in  August  is  generally 
reported  as  better  than  that  of  July,  but  a  considerably 
heavier  volume  will  be  necessary  to  maintain  the  pres- 
ent mill  production  rate  throughout  the  remamder  of 
the  year.  The  steel  trade  is  confident  that  much  im- 
provement will  come  next  month.  With  the  holiday 
next  week  and  the  fact  that  this  is  the  fag  end  of 
the  vacation  period,  little  has  been  expected  this  week, 
so  the  trade  has  not  been  disappointed. 

Pig  Iron. — The  effect  of  merchant  iron  producers  is 
to  establish  foundry  pig  iron  at  a  minimum  of  $25, 
furnace,  for  No.  2  plain,  and  it  seems  this  week  to  have 
more  nearly  reached  that  level,  though  some  Eastern 
transactions  have  netted  the  furnaces  less  than  $25. 
One  Eastern  furnace  has  raised  its  minimum  to  $25.50, 
and  names  $26  for  No.  2X  and  $26.50  for  No.  IX,  but 
few  sales  are  being  made  at  these  prices.  The  same 
furnace  is  offering  no  iron  for  fourth  quarter,  believ- 
ing that  prices  for  that  period  will  be  slightly  higher, 
particularly  if  there  is  an  anthracite  coal  strike.  Prac- 
tically none  of  the  Eastern  furnaces  has  covered  for 
fourth  quarter  coke.  Spot  coke  prices  have  jumped 
25c.  or  50c.  per  ton  several  times  within  the  past  week 
since  the  coal  strike  threat  became  ominous,  and  the 
minimum  today  was  said  to  be  $5,  Connellsville,  for 
spot  furnace  coke,  with  some  brokers  naming  as  high 
as  $5.75.  Foundry  coke  was  quoted  from  $6  to  $6.50. 
Unless  there  is  a  coal  strike,  the  future  of  the  pig  iron 
market  for  this  year  looks  none  too  encouraging.  At 
least  three  Eastern  furnace  companies  have  upvv'ard  of 
.35,000  tons  each  of  iron  piled  in  their  yards,  with  no 
immediate  prospect  of  moving  it.  It  is  recognized  that 
the  only  salvation  for  the  market,  aside  from  a  coal 
strike,  is  the  blowing  out  of  several  furnaces,  but  there 
is  no  indication  of  a  general  move  in  that  direction.  The 
Robesonia  furnace  is  preparing  to  come  in  blast  late  in 
September  on  foundry  and  copper-bearing  low-phos- 
phorus iron.  The  low-phosphorus  iron  market  is  weak. 
One  maker  of  copper-bearing  grade  has  named  $28,  fur- 
nace, a  reduction  of  $2  a  ton,  while  copper-free  iron  is 
probably  to  be  had  at  S29  or  $30,  furnace.  Foreign 
low-phosphorus  iron  has  been  sold  to  a  Philadelphia 
consumer  at  slightly  over  $30  a  ton,  delivered.  A  ship- 
ment of  1014  tons  of  pig  iron  from  British  India  was 
received  here  last  week. 

The  following  quotations  are.  with  the  exception 
of    those    on    low    phosphorus    iron,    for    delivery    at 
Philadelphia  and  include  freight  rates  varying  from 
76  cents  to  $1.64  per  gross  ton: 
East.  Pa.  No.  2  plain,  1.75  to  2.25 

sil $25.76  to  $26.14 

East.  Pa.  No.  2X.  2.25  to  2.75  sil.   26.26  to    27.14 

East.   Pa.  No.   IX 26.76  to    27.14 

Virginia  No  2   plain,    1.75   to   2.25 

sil 30.67  to    31.17 

Virginia  No.  2X,  2.25  to  2.75  sil..    31.17  to    31.67 

Basic  delivered  eastern   Pa 25.00 

Gray  forge   25.50  to    26.00 

Malleable    26.26  to    26.84 

Standard    low    phos.    (f.o.b.    fur- 
nace)        29.00  to    30.00 

Copper   bearing   low   phos.    (f.o.b. 

furnace)      28.00 

Foreign  Pig  Iron 
All  prices  f.o.b.  cars  Philadelphia,  duty  paid. 

Continental  foundry,   1.80  to  2.50  sil $25.50 

Continental  foundry,  2.50  to  3.25  sil 26.50 

Low    phos.,    copper    free,    guar,    not    over 

0.035  per  cent  phos 31  .BO 

Continental,   phos.    l.'.O;    sil.    2    to   3 25.50 

Ferroalloys. — There  is  very  little  demand  for  ferro- 
manganese  or  spiegeleisen  and  prices  remain  nominal  at 
$117.50,  seaboard  or  domestic  furnace,  for  the  former, 
and  at  $45,  furnace,  for  the  latter. 


Semi-Finished  Steel.— While  $42.50,  Pittsburgh,  has 
been  shaded  on  open-hearth  rerolling  billets,  the  mar- 
ket now  seems  a  little  firmer  at  that  figure.  Forging 
billets  are  quoted  from  $47.50  to  $50,  Pittsburgh. 

Plates. — The  plate  market  continues  weak  as  to  de- 
mand, but  firm  as  to  prices.  August  business  has  been 
a  little  better  than  July,  but  there  is  room  for  much 
improvement.  Deliveries  may  be  had  in  a  week  or  less. 
There  is  no  reported  shading  of  the  2.50c.  prices. 

Structural  Material.— The  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  has 
been  awarded  400  tons  for  the  Freeman  Building,  1810 
Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  and  600  tons  for  an 
addition  to  the  Penn-Harris  Hotel,  Harrisburg.  Ex- 
cept for  the  2.40c.  quotations  of  one  Eastern  mill,  the 
market  seems  fairly  well  established  at  2.50c.,  Pitts- 
burg.   Demand  is  light. 

Bars. — Makers  of  bar  iron  and  iron  bands  have  an- 
nounced a  new  schedule  of  extras,  effective  Sept.  1, 
which  is  in  line  with  the  new  extras  on  steel  bars  an- 
nounced several  weeks  ago. 

Warehouse  Business. — The  demand  for  steel  out  of 
stock  continues  at  about  the  same  rate  as  in  recent 
weeks.  Prices  are  unchanged  and  for  local  delivery  are 
as  follows: 

Soft  steel  bars  and  small  shapes,  3.55c. ;  iron 
bars  (except  bands).  3.55c.;  round  edge  iron,  3.75c.; 
round  edge  steel,  iron  finished,  1%  x  V-2  in.,  3.75c.; 
round  edge  steel  planished,  4.55c. ;  tank  steel  plates, 
H  in.  and  heavier,  3.65c.;  tank  steel  plates,  ft  in., 
3.95c.  ;  blue  annealed  steel  sheets.  No.  10  gage. 
4.25c. ;  black  sheets,  No.  28  gage,  5.15c. ;  galvanized 
sheets,  No.  2  gage.  6.25c.  ;  square  twisted  and  de- 
formed steel  bars.  3.65c.;  structural  shapes,  3.65c.; 
diamond  pattern  plates.  Vi-irx.,  5.40c.;  ft-in.,  5.60c.; 
spring  steel,  5c.  ;  round  cold-rolled  steel,  4.35c.  ; 
square  and  hexagons,  cold-rolled  steel,  4.85c.;  steel 
hoops,  1  in.  and  wider.  No.  20  gage  and  heavier, 
4.75c.:  narrower  than  1  in.,  all  gages,  5.25c.;  steel 
bands.  No.  12  gage  to  ft-in..  inclusive,  4.35c.;  rails, 
3.55c.;   tool  steel,   S.oOc. ;   Norway  iron.   7c. 

Ore. — Receipts  of  iron  ore  from  abroad  last  week 
were  as  follows:  Sweden,  7038  tons;  French  Africa, 
8100  tons;  Germany,  880  tons;  Cuba,  7500  tons.  Man- 
ganese ore  from  British  West  Africa  received  here 
amounted  to  5657  tons. 

Old  Material. — While  the  scrap  market  is  not  active 
it  has  shown  some  price  strength  during  the  past  few 
days.  Prices  had  gone  so  low  that  it  is  now  almost 
impossible  for  consumers  to  buy  at  the  low  levels  which 
had  been  reached,  and  on  actual  transactions  prices  on 
a  number  of  grades  have  advanced  50c.  to  $1  a  ton. 
Nearly  all  of  the  Eastern  consumers  of  heavy  steel 
scrap  are  now  offering  $16.50  for  small  lots  and  dealers 
are  asking  $17.  No.  1  cast  scrap  has  been  sold  to  a 
large  local  consumer  in  the  past  week  at  $21.50. 

We  quote  tor  delivery  at  consuming  points  in  this 
district  as  follows: 

No.   1   heavy   melting  steel $16.50  to  $17.00 

Scrap   rails    16.50  to  17.00 

Steel    rails    for    rolling 17.00  to  18.00 

No.    1    low  phos.,   heavj-   0.04   and 

under    22.00  to  23.00 

Cast-iron  car  wheels 21.00  to  22.00 

No.  1  railroad  wrought 18.00  to  19.00 

No.    1   yard  wrought 18.00  to  18.50 

No.  1  forge  fire 14.00  to  14.50 

Bundled  sheets   (for  steel  works)    14.00  to  14.50 

No.    1    busheling    15.50  to  16.00 

Mi.xed   borings  and   turnings   (for 

blast   furnace    use)     12.50  to  13.50 

Machine  shop  turnings    (for  steel 

works    use)     15.00  to  15.50 

Machine   shop   turnings    (for   roll- 
ing mill  use)    14.50  to  15.00 

Heavy  axle   turnings   (or   equiva- 
lent)         15.00  to  15.50 

Cast     borings     (for     steel     works 

and  rolling  mills)    15.00  to  15.50 

Cast  borings  (for  chemical  plants)    19.00  to  20.00 

No.    1    cast 21.50  to  22.00 

Heavy   breakable   cast    (for   steel 

plants)     19.00  to  19.50 

Railroad  grate  bars   17.00  to  18.00 

Stove  plate    (for  steel  plant  use)    17.00  to  17.50 

Railroad    malleable    19.00  to  20.00 

Wrought  iron  and  soft  steel  pipes 

and  tubes    (new   specifications)    16.00  to  17.00 

Shafting    22.00  to  24.00 

Steel  axles   2^00  to  26.00 
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British  Iron  and  St('(4  Market 


Pig  Iron  Slightly  Stiffer — Seini-KiiiisluMl  Slt'cl 

Weak— Belgium  Is  Relighting  Hhist 

Furnaces — Tin  Plate  Stronger 

{By  Cable) 
London,  England,  Aug.  28. 

There  i.s  improved  e.xport  demand  for  No.  3  foundry 
pig  iron  and  slightly  stiffened  quotations  but  other 
grades  are  unchanged. 

Hematite  is  firmer,  though  inquiry  generally  is  still 
poor.  Foreign  ore  is  dull,  shipments  of  Bilbao  Rubio 
being  held  up  by  strikes,  and  price  quotations  nominal. 

There  is  moderate  demand  for  finished  iron  and  steel 
but  makers  are  anxious  for  orders  for  heavy  materials. 
Germany  is  inquiring  for  2000  tons  of  ship  plates  and 
sections.  China  is  buying  plate  cuttings.  South 
Africa  and  Australia  have  purchased  plates,  angles  and 
sections. 

Continental  position  is  practically  unaltered.  There 
is  fair  demand  from  India  and  the  Far  East,  but  orders 
are  not  passing  through  traders  here. 

In  Belgium,  the  Societe  Anonyme  d'Athus-Grivegne 
at  Athus  and  the  Societe  Anonyme  des  Acieries  d'An- 
gleur  at  Tilleur  are  relighting  their  fourth  furnaces. 

In  France  the  Ruhr  arrivals  of  coke  are  unsatisfac- 
tory. 

In  Luxemburg,  blowing  out  of  furnaces  is  feared 
imminent,  owing  to  the  fall  in  the  exchange  value  of 
the  Belgian  franc.  At  present  26  out  of  47  blast  fur- 
naces are  blowing.  The  Acieries  Reunies  de  Burbach- 
Eich-Dudelange  has  ten  furnaces  operating  out  of  fif- 
teen; Belval  has  four  out  of  six;  the  Societe  des  Hauts- 
Fourneaux  et  Acieries  de  Differdange,  six  out  of  ten. 

There  is  slightly  increased  activity  in  tin  plate,  espe- 
cially in  28  X  20's  of  light  weight,  which  are  in  short 
supply.  The  recent  oil  orders  now  total  about  700,000 
boxes. 

Japan  is  still  buying  black  sheets  at  £19  10s.  (3.9.5c. 
per  lb.)  f.o.b.  Works  are  heavily  sold.  The  Central 
Selling  Agency  for  thin  black  sheets  for  the  Far  East 
will  operate  from  Sept.  1. 

Baldwin's,  Ltd.,  has  bought  the  Wern  Tinplate  Co., 
Ltd.,   Briton   Ferry,    Glamorgan    County,  Wales.     [The 


plant  in  1922  con.sisted  of  four  mills  with  a  capacity  of 
3000  boxes  per  week.  The  capital  was  given  as  £24,290.] 
We  quote  per  gross  ton,  except  where  otherwise 
stated,  f.o.b.  makers'  work3,  with  American  equivalent 
figured  at  $4.54  per  £1,  as  follows: 

Durhiim  coke,  delivered  £3      Is.  to  £2      IMiS.  ?9.31to    »9.42 

Bilbao   Rublo  oret 1      4  5.45 

Cleveland  No.  1  foundry  5      7%  24.40 

Cleveland  No.  3  foundry  5     2  23.15 

Cleveland  No.  4  foundry  i  ISVi  21.91 

Cleveland  No.  4  forge.  .  4   15  21.57 

Cleveland  basic 5     2^4  23.27 

Hast    Coast  mixed 4   18 '/i  to    5      0  22.36  to    22.70 

Kern.inanganese    18      0  81.72 

r-eiicmianganese*    18    10  83.99 

R;ul.s.   60  lb.  and   up...  8   10  to    9    10  38.59  to    43.13 

Billets    7    15  to    8    10  35.19  to    38.59 

Sheet  and  tin  plate  bars. 

Wel.sh     9      2V2  41.43 

Tin  plates,  base  box...  1     3%  to    1     3^       5.25  to      5.2S 

C.  per  L.b. 

Ship  plates 9     5  to    9   15  1.87  to      1.98 

Boiler  plates    12   10  to  13      0  2.53  to      2.63 

Tees    10     0  to  10   10  2.03  to      2.13 

Channels     9      5  to    9   15  1.87  to      1.98 

Beams    9     0  to    9   10  1.82  to      1.93 

Round  bars,    %   to  3  in.  10   15  to  11      5  2.18  to      2.28 

Galvanized  sheets,  24  g.  18   10  to  18   15  3.75  to      3.80 

Black  sheets.  24  gage. .  13   15  2.79 

Black   sheets,   Japanese 

specifications    15      5  3.09 

Steel   hoops    12      0  &  12   10*  2.43  &      2,53* 

Cold    rolled    steel    strip, 

20  gage    17     5  3.50 

Cotton  ties.  Indian  speci- 
fications       15      0  3.04 

•iOxpuit  price.     tEx-ship,  Tees,  nominal. 

Continental   Prices,   All    F.    O.   B.   Channel    Ports, 
Delivery  as  Specified 


Belsriuni     

Fninee     

Luxemburg     .  .  .  . 
Billets: 

£5 

5 

5 

5s. 

5 

5 

h 

V2V2 
12  Vi 
10 

0 

1.5 
10 

IT, 
10 

to  £8 

to    8 
to    S 

to    7 
to    S 
to    9 

2y«s 
1 

12% 
5 
0 

$23.84 
23.84 
23.84 

1.  36.32  to  $ 
32.92 
C.  per 
1.62  to 
1.60  to 
1.52 

1.55 
1.55 
1.52  to 

1.62  to 

1.77  to 
1.72 

1.57 
1.52 

Merchant  bars : 

g 

Lb. 

Luxemburg     

Frarce 

^ 

1.67 

Joi.sts  (beams)  ; 

Luxemburg     .... 

7 

1  55 

Angles : 

, 

Vs-in.  plates: 

^ 

A-in.   plates: 

Luxemburg     .... 
Belgium     

....      7 

ASSIGNED   CAR  CASE 


Attorneys  Consult  in  Regard  to  Beginning  Legal 
Proceedings 

Washington,  Aug.  28. — No  indication  has  been 
given  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  that  it 
intends  to  postpone  its  order  in  the  assigned  car  case, 
and  this  has  developed  consultation  among  attorneys 
for  the  owners  of  private  cars  and  railroads  with  a 
view  of  bringing  legal  action  to  defend  what  they  call 
their  constitutional  rights.  Iron  and  steel  manufactur- 
ers have  taken  a  leading  part  in  vigorously  protesting 
against  the  decision  of  the  commission  in  this  case  and 
have  filed  petitions  urgently  asking  for  its  reopening 
and  a  rehearing.  Whether  or  not  they  contemplate 
court  action  is  not  known  here.  Unless  the  commission 
takes  action  in  the  meantime,  its  order  will  become 
effective  on  Oct.  1. 

Attorneys  for  railroads  and  some  of  the  industries 
owning  private  coal  cars  have  indicated  that  they 
would  seek  redress  through  injunction  at  the  hands  of 
the  courts.  At  least  it  is  most  probable  that  this  would 
be  the  course  pursued  by  the  railroads.  With  the  pri- 
vate car  owners,  the  matter  is  not  so  well  defined.  The 
latter  were  not  parties  to  the  investigation  by  the  com- 
mission and  the  order  does  not  run  against  them.  At 
the  same  time,  however,  they  have  stated  in  their  peti- 


tions -for  rehearings  and  intervention  that  the  result 
of  the  order  would  be  to  deprive  them  of  the  beneficial 
use  of  their  property,  despite  the  fact  that  the  statute 
recognizes  their  right  to  own  private  cars  and  offer 
them  for  transportation  over  the  rails  of  common  car- 
riers. Because  of  this  right,  the  steel  and  other  private 
owners  of  cars  have  pointed  out  in  their  petitions  that 
they  have  made  large  investments  in  cars.  Owners  of 
private  cars  also  take  the  stand  of  the  railroads  that 
by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  law  recognizes  their 
right  to  own  mines,  the  right  to  use  cars  for  hauling 
coal  is  as  much  a  part  of  their  property  as  the  mine 
itself,  and  that  anything  depriving  them  of  the  right 
to  use  the  cars  in  times  of  shortage  is  a  taking  of  prop- 
erty without  duo  process.  Contention  also  is  made  that 
there  is  no  competition  between  the  railroad  and  indus- 
trially owned  mines  on  the  one  hand  and  commercial 
mines  on  the  other,  because  the  coal  from  the  mines  of 
the  railroads  and  industries  is  consumed  by  their  own- 
ers and  is  not  put  on  the  market. 

It  is  the  view  of  railroads  and  industries  owning 
cars  that  the  order  of  the  commission,  applicable  only 
in  times  of  shortage,  will  deprive  them  of  the  use  of 
their  mines  at  the  time  they  are  most  necessary.  It  is 
maintained  that  during  periods  of  shortage  the  rule 
will  have  the  effect  of  requiring  the  railroads  and  the 
private  owners  to  forego  the  usual  practice  of  getting 
their  coal  by  compelling  them  to  release  some  of  their 
cars  for  loading  at  commercial  mines. 


Prices  Finished  Iron  and  Steel 


Carload  Lots 


f.o.b.  Pittsburgh 


Plates 

Sheared,  tank  quality,  base,  per  lb 2.50c. 

Structural  Material 

Beams,  channels,  etc.,  base,  per  lb 2.50c. 

Sheet    piling    2.66c. 

Iron  and  Steel  Bars 

Soft  steel   bars.   base,   per   lb 2.40c. 

Soft  steel  bars  for  cold  finishing $3  per  ton  over  base 

Reinforcinir  steel  bars,  base   2.40c. 

Refined  iron  bars,   base,  per   lb 3.25c. 

Double    refined    iron   bars,    base,    per    lb 4.S5c.  to  5.00c. 

Stay  bolt  iron  bars,  base,  per  lb 8.00c.  to  8.50c. 

Hot-Rolled   Flats 

Hoops,   ordinary  gages  and   widths,   base,   per   lb 3.15c. 

Bands,    base,    per    lb 3.15c. 

Strips,    base,    per    lb 3.00c.  to  3.15c. 

Cotton   ties,  per  bundle  of  45  lb $1.62 

Cold-Finished    Steels 

Bars  and  shafting   base,   per  lb 3.25c. 

Bars,  S.  A.  E.  Series,  No.  2100 4.50c.  to  4.75c. 

Bars,  S.  A.  E.  Series,  No.  2300 6.50c.  to  6.75c. 

Bars,  S.  A.  E.  Series,  No.  3100 5.50c.  to  5.75c. 

Strips,  base,   per  lb 5.00c. 

Wire   Products 

Nails,    base,    per  keg $3.00 

Galvanized    nails,    1    in.    and    over $2,25  over  base 

Galvanized  nails,  less  than   1   in 2.50  over  base 

Bright  plain  wire,   base.  No.   9  gage,  per  100  lb 2.75 

Annealed    fence   wire,    base,    per   100   lb 2.90 

Spring  wire,  base,  per  100  lb 3.70 

Galvanized  wire.  No.  9,  base,  per  100  lb 3.35 

Galvanized    barbed,    base,    per    100    lb 3.80 

Galvanized    staples,    base,    per    keg 3.80 

Painted  barbed  wire,  base,  per  100  lb 3.45 

Polished   staples,   base,   per  keg 3.45 

Cement  coated  nails,  base,  per  count  keg 2.70 

Woven    fence,    carloads    (to    Jobbers) ...  .671,4  per  cent  off  list 

Woven   fence,    carloads    (to    retailers) 65  per  cent  off  list 

Bolts  and  Nuts 
Machine  bolts,  small,  rolled  threads.  60,  10  and  5  per  cent  off  list 
Machine   bolts,   small,    cut   threads.  ...  60  and  5  per  cent  off  list 

Machine  bolts,   larger  and  longer 60  and  5  per  cent  off  list 

Carriage  bolts.   %  x  6  in.  : 

Smaller  and  shorter,  rolled  threads.  .60  and  5  per  cent  off  list 

Cut  threads   50,  1 0  and  5  per  cent  off  list 

Larger  and  longer 50,10  and  5  per  cent  off  list 

Lag  bolts   65  and  5  per  cent  off  list 

Plow  bolts,  Nos.  1.  2  and  3  heads. .  .50  and  10  per  cent  off  list 

Other    style    heads    20  per  cent  extra 

Machine  bolts,  c.p.c.  and  t.  nuts,  %  x  4  in. 

45,  10  and  6  per  cent  off  list 

Larger  and    longer  sizes    45,  10  and  5  per  cent  off  list 

Hot  pressed  square  or  hex.  nuts,  blank 3.50c.  off  list 

Hot   pressed   nuts,    tapped 3.25c.  off  list 

C.p.c.   and    t.   square  or  hex.    nuts,  blank 3.75c.  off  list 

C.p.c.  and  t.   square  or  hex.  nuts,   tapped 3.75c.  off  list 

Semi-finished   hex.   nuts: 

ft  in.  and  smaller.  U.  S.  S SO  per  cent  off  list 

H   in.  and  larger.  U.  S    S 75  per  cent  off  list 

Small    sizes.    S.    A.    E 80  and  5  per  cent  off  list 

S.   A.    E..    %    in.    and   larger 75  and  5  per  cent  off  list 

Stove  bolt."!  in   packages 75.10and5  per  cent  off  list 

Stove  bolts  in  bulk 75.  10,  5  and  2U,  per  cent  off  list 

Tire  bolts    60  and  10  per  cent  off  !'=:» 

Bolt  ends  with  hot  pressed  nuts 60  and  5  per  cent  off  list 

Turnbuckles,  with  ends,  ^  in.  and  smaller. 

55  and  5  to  50  per  cent  off  list 
Turnbuckles,  without  ends.    \A   in.   and   smaller, 

70  and  10  to  65  and  5  per  cent  off  list 

Washers     5c.  to  5.25c.  off  list 

Cap  and  Set  Screws 
Milled   square  and   hex.   head   cap  screws. 

65  and  10  per  cent  off  list 

Milled  set  screws    65  and  10  per  cent  off  list 

T  'pset   cap   screws    75  per  cent  off  list 

Upset    set    screws     75  per  cent  off  list 

Milled    studs    50  per  cent  off  list 

Rivets 
Large  structural  and  ship  rivets,  base,  per  100  lb.  $3.00  to  $3.10 

Large    boiler    rivets,    base    100    lb 3.10  to    3.20 

Small  rivets 65  and  10  to  65  and  5  off  list 

Track  Equipment 
Spikes,   i"!!   in.   and   larger,   base,   per   100   lb....  $3.15 

Spikes,  Ml  in.,  ,\  in.  and  %  in.,  per  100  lb 3.50 

Spikes,    A    in 3.50 

Spikes,  boat  and  barge,  base,  per  100  lb 3.50 

Track  bolts,   %   in.  and  larger,  base,  per  100  lb..    4.00  to    4.25 
Track  bolts.   ',4  in.  and  %   in.,  base,  per  100  lb..    5.00  to    5.50 

Tie    plate.s.    per    100    lb 2.55  to    2.60 

Angle   bars,   base,    per   100   lb 2.75 


Welded 

Pipe 

Weld 

Steel 

Inches 

Black 

Galv. 

42Vi 

Vi    to    %  .....+U 
%     22 

Vi   to  %    . 

•.■.;  5? 

M  ....™  .. 

..  .      56 

%     28 

48% 

soya 

1    to   1%    ....      30 

i"to -3. •,•;.• 

. ..      62 

Lap 

Weld 

2 

...      55 

2     23 

2%    to    6    . 

...      59 

47^1 

2%     26 

...      56 

9  and  10   . 

...      54 

41% 

11  and  12 

...      53 

40% 

Butt    Weld, 

...      41 

24% 

2    to   3    61 

Yi   to   %    . 

..  .      47 

30% 

H  to   %    +  19 

...      53 

42% 

1   to   1%.. 

.  ..      60 

1   to   1%    ....      30 
strong,  plain  ends 

Lai,    Weld 

extra 

46% 

2^4    to   4 

...      57 

2%    to   4    29 

4%    to    6    . 

45% 

4%    to   6    28 

7    to   8    ... 

39% 

7   to   8    21 

9  and  10. . 

...      45 

32% 

9   to  12    16 

11  and  12 44  31 

To  the  large  jobbing  trade  the  above  discounts  are  in- 
creased by  one  point,  with  supplementary  discounts  of  5  per 
cent  on  black  and  1%  points,  with  a  supplementary  discount 
of  5  per  cent,  on  galvanized. 

Boiler  Tubes 


Lap  Welded  Steel 


2    to    2> 


27 


Charcoal    Ir 


314    to   3%   in 42% 

4    to  13  in 46 

Less  carload  lots  4 


1%  to  1%  in. 
2  to  2%  in... 
2%  to  3  in... 
314    to   4%   in. 


Standard  Con 


and    1%    m. 
in. 


nercial  Seamless  Boiler  Tubes 
Cold  Drawn 

^Vi    in 

3%    in 


3V-    £ 
4   In. 


-18 


2  and    2%    in 22 

2%    and    2%    in 32        if 

Hot  Rolled 

3  and    3V4    in 38        I    4    in 43 

3%   in.    and   3%   in 39        | 

Less  carloads.  4  points  less.  Add  $8  per  net  ton  for  more 
than  four  gages  heavier  than  standard.  No  extras  for 
lengths  up  to  and  including  24  ft.  Sizes  smaller  than  1  in. 
and  lighter  than  standard  gage  to  be  sold  at  mechanical  tube 
list  and  discount.  Intermediate  sizes  and  gages  not  listed 
take  price  of  net  larger  outside  diameter  and  heavier  gage. 
Seamless  Mechanical  Tubing 

Carbon   under    0.30,    base    S3  per  cent  off  list 

Carbon     0.30    to    0.40,    base 81  per  cent  off  list 

Plus   usual    differentials   and   extras    for    cutting.     Ware- 
house discounts  range  higher. 

Seamless  Locomotive  and  Superheater  Tubes 


Cents  per  Ft, 
2-in.  O.D.   12  gage.  ...      15 

2-in.   O.D.   11   gage 16 

2-in.   O.D.  10  gage 17 

91/ -in      rt  T^      1  0     p-a  p-e  17 


Cents  per  Ft 
214-in.  O.D.  10  gage..  20 
3-in.  O.D.  7  gage....  35 
1%-in.  O.D.  9  gage.  .  15 
5% -in.  O.D.  9  gage..  55 
5%-in.    O.D.    9    gage..      57 

Tin  Plate 

standard   cokes,    per   base   box $5.50 

Terne  Plate 
(Per  Package.   20  x  28  in.) 

8-lb.    coating,    100    lb.  |  20-lb.  coating  I.  C $14,90 

base     $11.00       25-lb.  coating  I.  C 16.20 

8-lb.  coating  I.  C 11.30       30-Ib.  coating  I.  C 17.35 

12-Ib.  coating  L  C 12.70       35-!b.  coating  I.   C. 18.35 

15-lb.  coating  I.   C 13.95    I  40-lb.   coating  I.   C 19.35 

Sheets 

Blue    Annealed 

Nos.  9  and  10   (base),  per  lb 3.00c. 

Box   Annealed,   One  Pass  Cold  Rolled 

No.   28    (base),  per  lb 3.75c.  to  3.85c. 

Automobile  Sheets 

Regular  auto  body  sheets,  base   (22  gage),  per  lb 5.35c. 

Galvanized 

No.    28     (base),    per    lb T 5.00c. 

Long    Ternes 

No.  28  gage  (base),  8-lb.  coating  per  lb 5.30c. 

Tin-Mill  Black  Plate 

No.  28   (base),  per  lb 3  86c. 

Manufacturers  have  pamphlets  which  can  be  had  upon 
application,  giving  price  differentials  for  gage  and  extras  for 
length,  width,   shearing,  etc. 


Freight  Rates 


All  freight  rates  from  Pittsburgh  on  finished  iron   and  steel  products,  carload  lots,  per  100  lb.: 


Philadelph 

Philadelphia,  export.  .  .    0,235 

Baltimore,    domestic...    0,31 

Baltimore,  export 0,22  5 

New  York,  domestic.  .  .    0.34 

New  York,  export 0.265 

Boston,   domestic 0.365 

Boston,   export 0.255 

The  minimum  carload  to 
to  the  Pacific  Coast  on  all  irr 
the  rate  applies  to  a 


$0,32  Buffalo 


ingstown 


0.29 


Cleveland 
Cleveland. 

Comb, 
Detroit    .  . 
Cincinnati 

Indianapolis   0.31 

Chicago 0,34 

>st   of  the  foregoing  points  if 

and  steel  products,  except  st 

of  50.000  lb.,   and   there   Is  an  • 

On   shlnments  of  -nTought  iron   and  steel  pipe  to  K 

lb.     On  iron  and  steel  items  not  noted  above  the  rat^ 


.$0.43 


Louis 

Kansas  City 0,735 

Kansas  Citv    (pipe)...  0.706 

St.    Paul    0.60 

Omaha    0.735 

Omaha  (pipe)    0.705 

Denver   1.27 

Denver   (pipe)    1.215 

6.000  lb.     To  Den 


is  46. 

road   tariffs. 

Rates  from  Atlantic  Coasi 
steamship  lines,  via  the  Pan 
steel,  common  wire  products 
No.  12  gage  and  lighter.  50c^ 
not  over  12  in.  in  diamet 


Pacific    Coast 

Pac.  Coast,  ship  plates  1.20 

Birmingham 0,58 

Memphis    0.56 

Jacksonville,    all    rail..    0.70 
Jacksonville,    rail    and 

water 0.415 

New  Orleans   0,67 

nimum  loading  is  40.000  lb.,  while 
material,  the  minimum  is  SO, 000  lb.  On  the  latter  item 
charge  of  9c.  per  100  lb.  on  carloads  of  a  minimum  of 
City,  St.  Paul,  Omaha  and  Denver  the  minimum  carload 
y  somewhat  and  are  given  in  detail  in  the  regular  rail- 


carload    lots,   minimum   40.000  lb. 


ports  (i.e.,  New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore)  to  Pacific  Coast  ports  of  call  on  most 
ma  Canal,  are  as  follows:  Pig  iron,  35o. ;  ship  plates,  40c.;  ingot  and  muck  bars,  structural 
including  cut  or  wire  nails,  spikes,  and  wire  hoops,   4flc. :   sheets  and   tin  plates,   40c.:   sheets. 

rods,  4flc.:  wire  rope  cable  and  strands,  4Bc. ;  wire  fencing,  netting  and  stretcher,  40c.:  pipes 
12  in.  in  diameter,  2%c.  per  in.  or  fraction  thereof  additional.     All  prices  per  100  lb.  in 
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Prices  of  Raw  Materials,  Semi- Finished  and  Finished  Products 


Ores 

Lake  Superior  Ores,  Delivered  Lower  Lake  Ports 

Old  range  Bessemer.  D5  per  cent  Iron $6.45 

Old  range  non-Bessemer.  51  Mj  per  cent  Iron 6.70 

Mesabl  Bessemer.  55  per  cent  Iron 6.20 

MeeabI  non-Bessemer.  51  ^  per  cent  Iron B.55 

Foreipn   Ore,   per    Unit,  c.i.f.  Philadelphia   or   Baltimore 
Iron  ore.  low  phos..  copper  free,  55  to  58   per 

cent  Iron  in  dry  Spanish  or  Algerian ll^c. 

Iron  ore.  Swedish,  average  66  per  cent  Iron.  .  .  lO.BOc. 
Manganese  ore.   wn.shed.   51   per   cent   manga- 
nese,  from    the  Cavioasu.s.    nominal 43c. 

Manganese  ore.  ordinary,  48  per  cent  manga- 
nese,  from   tiie  Caucasus 41c. 

Manganese   ore.    Brazilian   or  Indian,   nominal  42c. 
Tungsten  ore.  per  unit,  in  60  per  cent  concen- 
trates                          J8.50 

Chrome   ore.    basic.    4  8   per  cent    Cr^Oj.    crude, 

per    ton,    c.i.f.    Atlantic    seaboard $18.00  to    28.00 

Molybdenum  ore.  S.")  per  cent  concentrates,  per 

lb.    of    MoS,.    New    York 75c.  to  85c. 


Ferroalloys 

Ferromanganese.  domestic.  80  per  cent,  fur- 
nace, or  seaboard,  per  ton $117.50 

Ferromanganese.    British.    80    per    cent,    f.o.b. 

Atlantic   port,  duty  paid 117.50 

Spiegeleisen.  domestic,  19  to   21  per  cent,  per 

ton.  furnace    $45.00  to    47.50 

Spiegeleisen.  domestic.  16  to  19  per  cent,  fur- 
nace,   per    ton 44.00  to    46.50 

Ferrosilicon,  50  per  cent,  delivered,   per  gross 

ton 82.50 

Ferrosilicon.   Bessemer.   10   per   cent,   per   ton, 

furnace    43.50 

Ferrosilicon,   Bessemer,   11   per   cent,   per  ton, 

furnace    46.80 

Ferrosilicon,   Bessemer.    12  per   cent,   per  ton, 

furnace    50.10 

Ferrosilicon,   Bessemer.    13   per  cent,   per  ton. 

furnace      54.10 

Ferrosilicon.   Bessemer,    14   per  cent,    per  ton. 

furnace    59.10 

Silvery   iron.    6   per  cent,  per  ton.  furnace 32.00 

Silvery  iron.  7   per  cent,    per  ton.   furnace....  33.00 

Silvery  iron.   8   per  cent,  per  ton,   furnace 34.50 

Silvery  iron,    9  per  cent,   per   ton.  furnace 36.50 

Silvery  iron.  10  per  cent,  per  ton.  furnace....  38.50 

Silvery  iron.   11   per  cent,  per  ton.  furnace....  41.80 

Silvery  Iron.  12  per  cent,  per  ton.  furnace 45.10 

Ferrotungsten.   per   lb.    contained    metal 88c.  to  90c. 

Ferrochromium.  4  to  6  per  cent  carbon.  60  to 
TO  per  cent  Cr.  per  lb.  contained  Cr.  de- 
livered       12c. 

Ferrochromium.  6  to  7  per  cent  carbon,  60  to 

70   per  cent  Cr.,   per  lb 11.50c. 

Ferrovanadium.  per  lb.  contained  vanadium..    $3.50  to    $4.00 
Ferrocarhontitanium.    15    to   18   per   cent,   per 

net  ton    200.00 


Fluxes  and  Refractories 

Fluorspar.   80  per  cent  and  over  calcium  fluoride,  not 
over    5    per    cent   silica,    per    net    ton    f.o.b.    Illinois 

and  Kentucky  mines   $22.00 

Fluorspar.  85  per  cent  and   over  calcium  fluoride,  not 
over   5   per  cent  silica,   per  net  ton  f.o.b.   Illinois 

and   Kentucky   mines    23.50 

Per  1000  f.o.b.  works: 

Fire  Clay:  High  Duty         Moderate   Duty 

Pennsylvania      $48.00  to  $51.00     $43.00  to  $46.00 

Maryland     50.00  to    53.00  45.00 

Ohio    45.00  to    47.00        40.00  to    43.00 

Kentucky     45.00  to    47.00        42.00  to    45.00 

Illinois     48.00  to    60.00        45.00  to    47.00 

Missouri     48.00  to    50.00        38.00  to    43.00 

Ground  fire  clay,   per  net   ton 6.50  to      9.50 

Silica  Brick: 

Pennsylvania     42.00  to    45.00 

Chicago    52.00 

Birmingham   48.00 

Ground  silica  clay,  per  net  ton 10.00 

Magnesite  Brick  : 

Standard    size,    per    net    ton    (f.o.b.    Balti- 
more and   Chester,  Pa. ) 65.00 

Grain  magnesite.  per  net  ton   (f.o.b.  Balti- 
more and  Chester,    Pa.) 40.00 

Chrome  Brick : 

Standard  size,  per  net  ton 50.00 

Semi-Finished  Steel,  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh  or 
Youngstown,  per  gross  ton 

Rolling  billets.   4-in.   and  over $42.50 

Rolling  billets.  2-in.  and  under 42.50 

Forging  billets,  ordinary  carbons 47.50 

Sheet  bars,   Bessemer 42.50 

Sheet  bars,    open-hearth 42.50 
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Slabs    »42.60 

Wire  rods,  common  soft,  base.  No.  5  to  V4-ln 61.00 

Wire  rods,  common  soft,  coarser  than  ^4-ln.  .  .$2.50  over  base 

Wire  rods,  screw  stock $5  per  ton  over  base 

Wire  rods,  carbon  0.20  to  0.40 $3  per  ton  over  base 

Wire  rods,  carbon  0.41  to  0.55 $5  per  ton  over  base 

Wire  rods,  carbon  0.56  to  0.75 $7.50  per  ton  over  base 

Wire  rods,  carbon  over  0.75 $10  per  ton  over  base 

Wire  rods,  acid   $15  per  ton  over  base 

Skelp,  grooved,  per  lb 2.40 

Skelp,  sheared,  per  lb 2.40 

Skelp,  universal,  per  lb 2.40 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel,  f.o.b.  Mill 

Rails,  heavy,  per  gross  ton $43.00 

Rails.  light,  new  steel,  base,  per  lb 2.25c. 

Ralls,    light,   rerolled.    base,    per    lb 2.00c.  to  2.15c 

Spikes,  ft-in.  and  larger,  base,  per  100  lb $3.15 

Spikes,   i^-in..  A-ln.  and  %-in.,  base  per  100  lb.  $3.25  to    3.75 

Spikes,   ft-in.,  base,  per  100  lb 3.25  to    3.75 

Spikes,  boat  and  barge,  base,  per  100  lb 3.50  to    3.75 

Track  bolts,  %-in.  and  smaller,  base,  per  100  lb.     4.15  to    4.50 
Track  bolts,  %-in.  and  larger,  base,  per  100  lb.  .      4.75  to    5.50 

Tie   plates,    per    100   lb 2.55  to    2.60 

Angle  bars,   per  100  lb 2.75 

Bars,  common  iron,  base,  per  lb..  Chicago  mill.  2.50c. 

Bars,  common  iron,   Pittsburgh  mill 2.40c. 

Bars,  rails,  steel  reinforcing,  base,  per  lb 2.15c.  to  2.25c. 

Ground  shafting,  base,  per  lb 3.65c. 

Cut  nails,  base,  per  keg $3  25 

S.  A.  E.  Semi-finished  Castellated  Nuts 
and  U.  S.  S.  Semi-finished  Slotted  Nuts 

( To  jobbers   and   consumers   in    large   quantities   f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh) 

Per  1000 

S.  A.  E.  U.  S.  S. 

^4-in $4.80  $4.80 

ft-in 5.50  6.00 

%-in 6.50  7.00 

ft-in 9.00  9.50 

%-in 11.00  11.50 

A-in 15.00  15.00 

%-in 19.50  20.00 

%-in 28.50  ,         28.50 

%-in 37.00  37.50 

1    In 58.50  60.50 

1%-in 88.00  97.00 

ly^-in 132.00  132.00 

1%-in 176.00  176.00 

I'i-in 220.00  220.00 

Larger    sizes — Prices    on    application 

Alloy  Steel 

S.A.E. 

Series  Bars 

Numbers  100  lb. 

2100*  ( 1/2%  Nickel.  10  to  20  per  cent  Carbon)  ..  .$3.25  to  $3.50 

2300    (31/2%    Nickel)     5.25  to    5.50 

2500    (5%    Nickel)     7.75  to    8.00 

3100    (Nickel  Chromium)    4.25  to    4.50 

3200    (Nickel    Chromium)     6.00  to    6.25 

3300   (Nickel  Chromium)    8.00  to    8.25 

3400   (Nickel  Chromium)    7.00  to    7.25 

5100    (Chromium    Steel)      3.75  to    4.00 

5200«  (Chromium    Steel)     8.00  to    8.25 

6100     (Chromium    Vanadium    bars) 5.00  to    5.25 

6100   (Chromium   Vanadium   spring  steel) 4.75  to    5.00 

9250    (Silico  Manganese  spring  steel) 3.75  to    4.00 

Nickel    Chrome    Vanadium     (0.60     Nickel,    0.50 

Chromium,    0.15    Vanadium)     5.25  to    5.50 

Chromium        Molybdenum       bars        (0.80 — 1.10 

Chromium.    0.25—0.40    Molybdenum)     4.50  to    4.75 

Chromium        Molybdenum        bars         (0.50—0.70 

Chromium,  0.15 — 0.25  Molybdenum)    .......    4.25  to    4.50 

Chromium     Molybdenum    spring    steel     (1 — 1.25 

Chromium.    0.30—0.50    Molybdenum)     4.25  to    4.50 

Above  prices  are  for  hot-rolled  alloy  steel  bars,  forging 
quality,  per  100  lb.  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh.  Billets  4  x  4  In.  and 
larger  are  $10  per  gross  ton  less  than  net  ton  price  for  bars 
of  same  analyses.  On  smaller  than  4  x  4-in.  billets  down 
to  and  including  2y.j-in.  sq.  there  is  a  size  extra  of  $10  per 
gross  ton;  on  billets  smaller  than  2H-in.  sq..  the  net  ton  bar 
price  applies. 

•Not  S.A.E.  specifications,  but  numbered  by  manufacturers 
conform  to  S.A.E.  system. 
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STRUCTURAL    STEEL    BOOKED 


Awards  Largest  Since  First  Week  of  June — Rail- 
roads Figure  in  Fresh  Inquiries 

With  upward  of  43,000  tons  of  fabricated  steel  work 
bought  in  sizable  jobs,  the  past  week  shows  the  largest 
tonnage  of  sales  since  the  first  week  of  June.  The  first 
section  of  the  Central  of  New  Jersey  bridge  over  New- 
ark Bay,  taking  22,000  tons,  supplied,  of  course,  one- 
half  the  total.  About  12,500  tons  were  purchased  for 
private  enterprises,  such  as  apartment  houses  and  in- 
dustrial and  factory  buildings.  Fresh  inquiries  calling 
for  about  14,000  tons  appeared.  Besides  the  five  or 
more  school  houses  for  New  York  on  which  bids  have 
been  taken,  among  other  large  buildings  pending  in 
New  York  are  five  or  six  apartment  hotels  of  an  aver- 
age of  15  stories  and  three  loft  buildings  in  the  Pennsyl- 
vania zone  of  the  city.  Following  the  notably  large 
contracting  of  recent  weeks,  these  prospects  are  held 
as  likely  to  stiffen  the  prices  of  fabricators.  The 
awards  of  the  week  include: 

Standard  Oil  Co.,  fourth  section  of  building.  New  York, 
800  tons,  to  Levering-  &  Garrigues  Co. 

Motor  repair  shop,  New  York,  Sixteenth  Street  and 
Avenue  C.    1200   tons,  to  McCIintic-Marshall   Co. 

Klaus  apartment  house.  New  York.   1000   tons,   to  Hinkle 

Apartment  hotel.  Grand  Central  area,  5000  tons,  to  the 
American  Bridge  Co.,  the  Thompson-Starrett  Co.  to  do  the 
erecting. 

Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey,  first  part,  about  one-naif, 
of  the  bridge  to  cross  Newark  Bay,  22.000  tons,  to  the  Amer- 
ican  Bridge  Co, 

Jerome  Avenue  sheds,  Interborough  company,  3000  tons, 
to  the  Levering  &  Garrigues  Co. 

Loft  building,  Thirty-fifth  Street  and  Seventh  Avenue, 
1200  tons,  to  Hay  Foundry  &  Iron  Works. 

Loft  building.  Thirty-sixth  Street  and  Seventh  Avenue, 
850  tons,  to  Hedden  Iron  Construction  Co. 

Apartment  building  for  Dwight  P.  Robinson  &  Co.,  Park 
Avenue.  1400  tons,   to  the  Hedden  Iron  Construction  Co. 

Siegel  apartment  house.  New  York,  GOO  tons,  to  the  Pater- 
son  Bridge  Co. 

Schoolhouse.  New  York.  ir.OO  tons,  to  the  Lehigh  Struc- 
tural Steel  Co. 

Legislative  building,  Olympia,  Wash.,  979  tons,  to  Poole 
&  McGonigle,  Portland,  Ore. 

Missouri  Pacific,  girder  spans  and  repairs  to  bridge  No. 
102,  cenfral  division.  Gleason,  Ark..  151  tons,  to  American 
Bridge  Co. 

Portland  Railway,  Light  &  Power  Co,,  power  station, 
Portland.  Ore..  131  tons,  to  Puget  Sound  Iron  &  Steel  Co., 
Tacoma. 

Chicago  Great  Western,  four  70-ft.  deck  plate  girder 
spans,    13S   tons,   to  American  Bridge   Co. 

Certainteed  Products  Corporation,  plaster  mill.  Grand 
Rapids,   Mich.,   300   tons,  to  unnamed  fabricator. 

Science  and  Law  building  for  Marquette  University,  Mil- 
waukee,  125  tons,  to  Lakeside  Bridge  &  Steel  Co. 

Power  Specialty  Co..  New  York,  buildings,  120  tons,  to 
Lakeside  Bridge  &  Steel  Co. 

McCall  Publishing  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio,  printing  building, 
500  tons,  to  Dayton  Structural  Steel  Co.  and  Burger  Iron 
Works  Co. 

Columbia  River  paper  mills,  Vancouver,  Wash.,  350  tons, 
to  Lehigh  Structural  Steel  Co. 

Cleveland  Stone  Co..  building  at  Amherst,  Ohio,  220  tons, 
to  the  Forest  City  Steel  &  Iron  Co. 

Pere  Marquette  Railroad,  bridge  over  Saginaw  River,  500 
tons,  to  American  Bridge  Co. 

Fairfax  Exchange  building,  Bell  Telephone  Co..  Pa.,  Pitts- 
burgh.  500  tons,  to  Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Corporation, 

High  school.  Woodlawn,  Pa,,  250  tons,  to  Jones  &  Laugh- 
lin Steel  Corporation, 

Structural  Projects  Pending 

Inquiries  for  fabricated  steel  work  include  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Western  Electric  Co.,  power  house,  Kearny,  N.  J.,  1500 
tons. 

Four  public  schools  in  New  York,  mentioned  last  week, 
averaging  1500  tons  each.  No.  196  in  Brooklyn  and  Nos.  9S. 
75  and  78  in  the  boroughs  of  Manhattan  and  Bronx. 

Parochial   school.  Brooklyn,  250  tons. 

Isbell-Porter  Co..  Buffalo,   retort  house,   700  tons. 

Washington  and  Lee  University,  Lexington,  Va.,  stadium, 
250   tons. 


Norma  Co.  of  America,  Stamford,  Conn..  300  tons. 
Pan-American    Petroleum    Co.,    ten    oil   storage    tanks    for 
California   fields';  3000   tons. 

U.  S.  Gypsum  Co.,  plant  at  Sweetwater,  Tex.,  400  tons. 
Ford  Motor  Co.,   plant  building.   River  Rouge.  Mich.,    3730 

Illinois  Department  of  Public  Works,  waterways  division, 
lock  and  dam,   Lockport,  111..   2150  tons. 

Bridge  work  for  State  of  Illinois.  500  tons,  general  con- 
tracts to  be  awarded  Sept.  10. 

County  Commissioners.  Cleveland,  Hillside  Road  bridge, 
200  tons. 

Kresge  Co..  store  building  at  Cincinnati.  300  tons,  bids  in. 

Milwaukee  Lodge  No.  46,  B.  P.  O.  E.,  general  contract  for 
the  superstructure  of  clubhouse  let  to  Raulf  Co.,  Patton 
Building,  Milwaukee,  on  revised  specifications  embracing 
about  350  to  400  tons  of  structural  steel  and  600  to  700  ton.s 
of  reinforcing  bars,  instead  of  2615  tons  of  structural  shapes 
in  original  design  and  1500  tons  in  first  revised  design;  con- 
tractor to  sublet  steel  and   bars  about  Sept.   1  or  3. 


RAILROAD   EQUIPMENT  BUYING 

New  Inquiries  for  Cars,  But  Situation  Shows  No 
Notable  Change 

Nothing  significant  has  developed  in  the  railroad 
equipment  field  in  respect  to  purchases  of  rolling  stock 
or  motive  power.  The  chief  new  items  are  the  follow- 
ing: 

The  Pere  Marquette  has  placed  300  underframes  with  the 
Pressed  Steel  Car  Co.  for  refrigerator  cars  to  be  built  in  its 
own  shops. 

The  Union  Pacific  has  ordered  200  refrigerator  cars  from 
the  Standard  Tank  Car  Co. 

The  San,ta  Fe  is  expected  to  place  orders  tomorrow 
against  its  inquiry  for  200   flat  and  300  gondola  cars. 

The  Chicago  &  Alton  has  revived  its  inquiry  for  cars  and 
is  now  in  the  market  for  250  gondola  cars  and  360  all-wood 
gondola  bodies  with  steel  center  sills. 

The  Chicago  &  Northwestern,  which  placed  an  order  with 
the  General  American  Car  Co.  earlier  in  the  year  for  1000 
box  cars,  has  specified  that  the  type  be  changed  to  stock  cars. 

The  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  Can- 
ada, has  received  from  Trade  Commissioner  D.  H.  Ross  copies 
of  tender  forms  and  specifications  for  the  following  equip- 
ment for  the  Victorian  Government  Railway  Department 
Melbourne.  Australia :  10  mountain  type  locomotives ;  10 
Pacific  type  locomotives. 


Economic   Sii 


rvey 


of   China 


In  a  40-page  booklet  the  American  Bankers  Asso- 
ciation, through  its  commission  on  commerce  and  ma- 
rine, has  presented  a  comprehensive  study  of  China, 
its  industries  and  possibilities  of  trade.  Analyzing  the 
machinery  market,  Chinese  imports  are  shown  to  have 
increased  from  $5,224,000  in  191.3  to  $28,042,000  in 
1920  and  $42,292,000  in  1921.  Textile  machinery  alone 
in  1921  was  nearly  four  times  the  total  machinery  in 
1913.  Imports  of  electrical  machinery  and  fittings  in- 
dicate a  growing  demand  for  lighting  equipment. 
Some  of  the  plants  are  now  being  run  through  the 
day  as  well  as  through  the  night. 

The  iron  and  steel  trade  is  reported  as  having  been 
most  gloomy  because  of  the  great  drop  in  silver  ex- 
change. There  was  a  recovery  toward  the  end  of  the 
year. 

China's  purchasing  power  may  be  gaged  roughly 
from  the  exports  of  raw  silk,  which  decreased  from 
21,159  net  tons  in  1913  to  15,320  tons  in  1920  and  then 
partially  recovered  to  18,386  tons  in  1921.  Similar 
decreases  are  shown  in  the  tea  exports,  the  figure  for 
1913  having  been  55,003  net  tons,  falling  to  19,454  tons 
in  1920  and  partially  recovering  to  26,946  tons  in  1921. 


The  Cleveland  Crane  &  Engineering  Co.,  Wickliffe, 
Ohio,  tramrail  division,  has  appointed  George  Perley 
Morse  a  distributor  of  tramrails  in  the  Brooklyn  and 
Long  Island  territory,  with  office  at  110  William  Street, 
New  York. 
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NON-FERROUS  METALS 


The  Week's  Prices 

pel-  I'ound  for  Early  Deliver 
traits 
Copper.  New  York      Tin              Lead  Zinc 

Klectro-     New      New        St.  New        St. 

Aus.  Lake        lytic*      York     York  Louis  York     Louis 

•22 14.25        U.87i,{.    40.00        6.70  6.45  6.85        6.50 

23 U.25        13.87%    40.12^4    6.70  6.45  6.85       6.50 

24 14.25        13.75        39.87i(!    6.70  6.50  6.85        6.50 

25 14.25        13.75         6.70  6.50  6.80        6.45 

27 14.25        13.75        40.30       6.75  6.65  6.77H    6.42i-<. 

2.S 14.25        13.75        40.75        6.75  6.65  6.77'./.    6.42V4 

•Itfdiiery  qiioliitiun  :   delivered  price   VjC.  liigher. 

New  York 

New  York,  Au.ir.  28. 

The  general  situation  has  changed  but  little  and  the 
demand  continues  light.  The  copper  market  is  again 
dull  and  slightly  easier  after  some  strength  last  week. 
The  tin  market  has  been  quite  active  at  advancing 
prices.  Lead  is  a  little  stronger  with  the  demand  some- 
what improved.  Demand  for  zinc  has  fallen  off  and 
prices  are  a  little  easier. 

Copper. — Last  week  was  a  fairly  active  one,  with 
considerable  buying  for  this  time  of  year,  both  for 
foreign  and  domestic  consumption.  Prices  advanced 
about  %c.  early  last  week,  but  since  then  the  demand 
has  fallen  off  and  the  market  is  again  lower  and  slightly 
easier.  Electrolytic  copper  is  quoted  at  a  minimum  of 
14c.,  delivered,  but  it  is  not  unlikely  that  an  attractive 
order  would  be  taken  at  a  shade  Uiider  this  price. 
There  is  little  interest  on  the  part  of  either  foreign  or 
domestic  consumers  at  present  and  inquiry  is  exceed- 
ingly light.  The  sudden  turn  downward  in  the  market 
late  last  week  is  attributed  to  the  publication,  by  the 
leading  producer  of  finished  copper  and  brass  products, 
of  lower  list  prices.  Lake  copper  is  quoted  from  14.25c. 
to   14.37 %c.,  delivered. 

Tin. — Since  last  Tuesday,  Aug.  21,  the  market  for 
Straits  tin  has  been  more  active  than  in  a  long  time. 
The  total  sales  since  then  are  estimated  at  about  1400 
tons.  The  feature  is  that  consumers  have  been  the 
largest  buyers.  On  Wednesday,  Aug.  22,  about  200  tons, 
mostly  futures,  changed  hands  and,  after  a  quiet  day 
Thursday  about  250  tons  was  sold  on  Friday,  Aug.  24, 
with  200  tons  changing  hands  on  Saturday.  Most  of 
this  business  also  was  futures.  Yesterday  was  by  far 
the  most  active  day,  a  conservative  estimate  placing 
the  total  sales  at  around  700  tons.  Sales  of  spot  were 
made  early  in  the  day  at  40.25c.  with  40.37 %c.  realized 
late  in  the  day.  The  same  range  applied  also  to  future 
deliveries.  Yesterday's  business  was  the  largest  in  a 
long  time.  Today  the  market  has  been  moderately  ac- 
tive, with  the  quotation  at  40.75c.,  New  York,  for  spot 
Straits.  Because  of  the  transactions  in  the  past  week, 
the  London  market  has  advanced  sharply,  until  today 
spot  standard  was  quoted  at  £192  15s.,  future  standard 
at  £193  15s.  and  spot  Straits  at  £196  15s.,  all  about  £5 
and  £6  per  ton  higher  than  a  week  ago.  The  arrivals 
thus  far  this  month  have  been  6360  tons,  with  2327 
tons  reported  afloat. 

Lead. — The  leading  interest  advanced  its  price  yes- 
terday, Aug.  27,  from  6.50c.  to  6.75c.,  New  York,  bring- 
ing it  practically  on  a  level  with  the  prices  prevailing 
for  some  days  in  the  outside  market.  Up  to  that  time 
independents  were  selling  lead  on  a  basis  of  6.50c.,  St. 
Louis,  but,  with  the  advance  referred  to,  that  market 
stiffened  until  today  the  quotation  is  6.60c.  to  6.70c., 
St.  Louis.  In  the  eastern  market  some  independents 
are  asking  as  high  as  6.80c.,  New  York.  During  most 
of  the  week  demand  has  been  moderate  but  steady,  con- 
sisting mostly  of  small  lots.  Some  predict  a  considera- 
bly stronger  market  in  the  near  future. 

Zinc. — After  sales  of  prime  Western  for  export, 
variously  estimated  at  5000  to  8000  tons,  last  v/eek,  the 
market  has  turned  exceedingly  quiet  and  slightly  easier, 
with  quotations  for  early  delivery  at  6.40c.  to   6.45c., 


St.  Ldiiis,  or  6.75c.  to  6.80c.,  New  York.  Dome.stic 
demand  continues  exceedingly  small  and  new  business 
is  insignificant.  There  continues  to  be  no  pressure  on 
the  part  of  producers  to  sell  and  other  conditions  have 
changed  but  slightly  in  the  week. 

Nickel. — Shot  and  ingot  nickel  are  quoted  unchanged 
at  29c.  to  .•i2c.  per  lb.,  with  electrolytic  nickel  held  at 
32c.  by  the  leading  producers.  In  the  outside  spot 
market  quotations  for  shot  and  ingot  nickel  are  29c. 
to  32c. 

.Antimony. — Wholesale  lots  of  Chinese  metal  for 
early  delivery  quoted  at  7.50c.  to  7.60c.,  New  York,  duty 
paid. 

Aluminum. — Virgin  metal,  98  to  99  per  cent  pure,  is 
quoted  by  importers  at  26.50c.  to  27c.,  New  York,  duty 
paid,  in  such  cases  where  they  can  obtain  it  from  for- 
eign producers.  No  quotations  are  published  by  the 
leading  domestic  producer. 

()  d  Metals.— The  market  generally  shows  little 
change.  Business  has  been  a  little  more  active.  Deal- 
ers' selling  prices  are  as  follows: 

Cents 
Per  Lb. 

Copper,  heavy  and  crucible 13.75 

Copper,  heavy  and  wire 12.75 

Copper,    liRht    and    bottoms 10.75 

Heavj-  machine  compositicin 10.75 

Brass,    heavy    7.75 

Brass,  light 6.50 

No.   1  red   bras.s  or  composition  turnings..      9.00 

No.    1    yellow   rod    brass    turnings 7.50 

L-ead.  heavy    6.00 

Lead,  tea 5.00 

Zinc     5.00 

Chicago 

.\uG  27. — Tin,  lead  and  zinc  have  advanced  on  im- 
proved demand.  Copper  remains  weak  with  price  shad- 
ing not  uncommon.  Among  the  old  metaU  lead  pipe 
and  zinc  have  advanced.  We  quote  in  carload  lots. 
Lake  copper,  14.75c.;  tin,  41.50c.;  lead,  6.50c.;  spelter, 
6.50c.;  antimony,  9c.,  in  less  than  cai-load  lots.  On  old 
metals  we  quote  copper  wire,  crucible  shapes  and  cop- 
per clips,  11.25c.;  copper  bottoms,  9.50c.;  red  brass, 
8.50c.;  yellow  brass,  6c.;  lead  pipe,  5c.;  zinc,  4.25c.; 
pewter.  No.  1,  20c.;  tin  foil,  24c.;  block  tin,- 30c.;  all 
buying  prices  for  less  than  carload  lots. 


Coiinellsville    Region    Prepared    to    Increase 
Coal  and  Coke  Production 

Uniontown,  Pa.,  Aug.  25. — There  is  considerable 
speculation  in  the  Connellsville  coke  region  as  to  the 
prospects  for  an  anthracite  suspension  on  Sept.  1. 
This  has  been  accentuated  by  the  number  of  inquiries 
for  both  coal  and  coke  which  have  come  into  the  region 
during  the  week  just  closed  and  the  requests  for  op- 
tions on  tonnage  for  September  and  October.  The 
coke  region  is  in  excellent  condition  to  meet  extra  de- 
mands made  upon  it  by  reason  of  any  suspension  in 
the  anthracite  field. 

There  is  a  surplus  of  labor  and  mines  and  ovens 
not  now  in  operation  can  be  started  up  on  short  notice. 
There  have  been  some  rumors  of  some  sympathetic 
action  on  the  part  of  workers,  but  these  are  without 
foundation. 

During  the  past  30  days  there  has  been  consid- 
erable activity  among  certain  groups  of  union  men  and 
sympathizers,  but  close  observers  believe  that  this  cen- 
ters principally  in  a  controversy  between  the  regular 
union  men,  Lewis  men,  and  the  insurgents. 

Coke  quotations  strengthened  during  the  week  and 
there  has  teen  an  increased  production  although  not  a 
material  gain.  Furnace  coke  quotations  are  $4.75  and 
.$5;  foundry  coke,  $5.50  to  $6;  Sewickley  steam  coal, 
$1.50  and  $1.65;  Pittsburgh  steam  coal,  $1.40  and 
$1.75;  three-quarter  lump,  $2.15  to  $2.40;  slack,  $1..50 
to  $1.65;  by-product,  $2.25  to  $2.50. 


The  Dravo  Contracting  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  was  low 
bidder  for  a  steel  derrick  boat  for  service  in  the  Kana- 
wha River,  bids  for  which  recently  were  opened  in  the 
United  States  Engineers'  office,  Huntington,  W.  Va. 
The  Dravo  company  bid  was  $25,870. 
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Edward  Adams  Mead,  assistant  in  metallography, 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  Cambridge, 
Mass.;  Stanley  A.  Richardson,  instructor  in  metallurgy, 
Lewis  Institute,  Chicago;  Irving  B.  Smith,  manufac- 
turer of  electrical  apparatus,  Philadelphia,  and  Igor 
N.  Zavarine,  instructor  in  metallography,  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  have 
been  proposed  for  membership  in  the  Iron  and  Steel 
Institute,  and  their  names  will  be  presented  at  the  Sep- 
tember meeting  in  Milan,  Italy. 

S.  H.  Keller,  Marion,  Ohio,  district  sales  agent,  the 
Berger  Mfg.  Co.,  Canton,  Ohio,  has  retired  after  a  long 
period  of  service  and  has  been  succeeded  by  A.  G. 
Schreiner,  who  has  also  been  with  the  Berger  Mfg.  Co. 
for  many  years.  Henry  Resch,  who  represented  the 
company  in  the  Canton,  Ohio,  district,  has  also  retired 
and  has  been  succeeded  by  J.  W.  Wirth. 

W.  G.  Mather,  president  Cleveland  Cliflfs  Iron  Co., 
and  Samuel  Mather,  of  Pickands,  Mather  &  Co.,  Cleve- 
land, sailed  for  Europe  last  week. 

C.  E.  Hoyt,  secretary  of  the  American  Foundrymen's 
Association,  sails  from  New  York  on  the  G«orge  Wash- 
ington, Sept.  1,  and  will  join  the  American  foundry- 
men's  tour  in  London,  going  later  to  Paris  for  the  In- 
ternational Foundrymen's  Convention. 

John  Howe  Hall,  consulting  engineer.  New  York, 
has  been  chosen  by  the  board  of  awards  of  the  Amer- 
ican Foundrymen's  Association  as  the  first  recipient  of 
the  J.  H.  Whiting  gold  medal,  which  was  established 
by  a  $5,000  gift  announced  at  the  association's  conven- 
tion of  1922.  Mr.  Hall's  selection  is  on  the  score  of  his 
achievements  in  metallurgy  in  the  steel  casting  indus- 
try. The  same  board  of  awards  has  named  Enrique 
Touceda,  consulting  metallurgical  engineer  and  profes- 
sor of  metallurgy  at  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute, 
Troy,  N.  Y.,  to  receive  the  John  A.  Penton  gold  medal, 
which  was  also  established  in  1922.  The  award  is  in 
recognition  of  Mr.  Touceda's  work  in  the  development 
of  practice  in  the  American  malleable  casting  industry. 
The  presentations  will  be  made  at  the  1924  convention 
of  the  American  Foundrymen's  Association. 

J.  Leonard  Replogle  has  resigned  as  president  of 
the  Vanadium  Corporation  of  America,  but  will  retain 
his  large  holdings  and  will  continue  as  a  director.  Col. 
Merrill  G.  Baker,  vice-president,  will  assume  the  duties 
of  president  pending  the  election  of  Mr.  Replogle's  suc- 
cessor, which  will  probably  take  place  immediately 
after  the  annual  meeting  scheduled  for  Sept.  10. 

W.  B.  Duncan  has  accepted  the  professorship  of 
Mechanical  Engineering  at  the  Georgia  School  of 
Technology,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  having  resigned  his  position 
as  professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Idaho. 

Dr.  Thomas  Addison  has  retired  at  his  own  request 
as  Pacific  Coast  manager  of  the  General  Electric  Co., 
and  will  be  succeeded  by  J.  A.  Cranston,  formerly 
Northwestern  manager.  Dr.  Addison  has  been  with  the 
company  for  thirty-three  years,  and  has  held  his  pres- 
ent position  since  1892. 

Emory  W.  Jones  has  been  appointed  district  sales 
representative  of  the  Carborundum  Co.,  refractory 
division,  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J.,  with  offices  in  Cleveland 
and  Detroit.  His  territory  will  include  northwestern 
Pennsylvania,  northern  Ohio  and  the  lower  peninsula 
of   Michigan. 

Olaf  E.  Oleson  has  resigned  as  president  of  the  Ed- 
ward Valve  &  Mfg.  Co.,  East  Chicago,  Ind.,  and  W.  H. 
Crawford  has  been  elected  to  succeed  him. 

C.  F.  Freeman  of  the  Surface  Combustion  Co.,  New 
York  has  been  transferred  from  the  position  of  man- 
ager of  the  Pittsburgh  district  to  that  of  chief  engineer. 
His  address  is  now  366  Gerard  Avenue,  New  York. 


John  F.  Cunningham,  Jr.,  has  been  appointed  as- 
sistant manager  of  the  production  department  of  the 
Schenectady  works  of  the  General  Electric  Co. 

Walter  Van  Cleve,  formerly  of  the  New  York  office 
of  the  Crucible  Steel  Co.  of  America,  has  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  Cincinnati  sales  office. 

J.  H.  Kempster  has  been  appointed  general  superin- 
tendent of  the  Buffington  plant  of  Universal  Portland 
Cement  Co.  at  Buffington,  Ind.,  succeeding  the  late 
C.  O.  Soderquist. 

J.  T.  Kauffman  has  resigned  as  secretary  and 
treasurer  of  the  Ohio  Steel  Foundry  Co.,  Lima,  Ohio,  to 
devote  his  time  to  the  Vapo  Stove  Co.,  Lima,  Ohio,  of 
which  he  is  president. 

J.  H.  Bode,  who  has  been  chief  engineer  for  several 
years  of  the  Mackintosh-Hemphill  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  re- 
cently was  elected  vice-president  of  the  company  in 
charge  of  operations.  W.  L.  Ditgas,  has  been  promoted 
from  the  position  of  chief  draftsman  to  assistant  chief 
engineer  of  the  company. 

Louis  Davidson,  Buffalo,  one  of  the  controlling  fac- 
tors in  the  Union  Drawn  Steel  Co.,  Beaver  Falls,  Pa., 
has  been  elected  president  of  the  company,  succeeding 
the  late  Frederick  N.  Beegle.  Mr.  Davidson  will  con- 
tinue to  make  his  home  in  Bufltalo,  and  E.  S.  Hoopes 
will  have  active  charge  of  the  plant,  having  been  elected 
vice-president  and  general  manager.  Mr.  Hoopes  was 
with  the  company  until  the  outbreak  of  the  World  War, 
when  he  entered  the  Army,  and  more  recently  had  been 
engaged  in  the  oil  business. 

William  E.  Cross,  treasurer  of  Clemson  Brothers, 
Inc.,  manufacturer  of  hack  saw  blades,  Middletown. 
N.  Y.,  recently  completed  a  four  months'  business  and 
pleasure  trip  through  Europe  and  England,  including 
Germany,  France,  Belgium,  Holland,  Denmark,  Sweden 
and  Norway. 


By-Product  Coke   for  House  Heating 

Tests  of  by-product  coke  for  house  heating  were 
recently  conducted  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines  at  its  Pitts- 
burgh and  Minneapolis  experirnent  stations.  With  dif- 
ferent types  of  steam  boilers  suitable  for  heating  7  or 
8-room  houses  as  high  efficiencies  were  obtained  with 
by-product  coke  as  with  anthracite  coal.  The  efficiencies 
obtained  with  Pittsburgh  and  Illinois  bituminous  coal 
were  8  to  20  per  cent  lower  than  those  obtained  with 
coke. 

The  anthracite  used  in  these  tests  was  a  mixture 
of  egg  and  nut  sizes  and  was  considerably  cleaner  than 
that  ordinarily  obtained  in  the  Pittsburgh  market.  The 
by-product  coke  tested  at  Pittsburgh  was  of  domestic 
size,  made  from  a  mixture  of  several  coals  from  the 
Klondike  region  near  that  city.  The  by-product  coke 
tested  at  Minneapolis  was  of  domestic  size  and  made 
from  eastern  coal. 

With  the  same  attention  to  the  fire,  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  found  that  coke  gives  mnch  more  uniform  tem- 
perature than  bituminous  coal.  In  addition,  coke  is  a 
clean  fuel  and  makes  neither  smoke  nor  soot,  an  ad- 
vantage difficult  to  express  in  exact  figures.  It  is  nearly 
as  good  a  fuel  as  the  domestic  sizes  of  anthracite,  and 
if  anthracite  is  unavailable  at  reasonable  prices  a  by- 
product coke  makes  a  good  substitute. 

The  following  condensed  instructions  as  to  proper 
methods  for  the  burning  of  coke  in  house-heating  equip- 
ment are  given  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines: 

Carry  a  deep  bed  of  fuel ;  one  about  IS  in.  thick  gives  the 
best  results. 

Use  very  little  draft  after  the  fire  is  started,  and  keep  it 
always  under  control.  The  success  of  even  heating  depends 
on  careful  draft  regulation. 

Do  not  stir  the  fuel  bed ;  clean  the  Are  in  the  morning. 

Use  sized  coke :  %  to  2  in.  for  furnaces,  boilers  and 
stoves  ;  I',  to  4  in.  for  open  grates. 

Do  not  allow  ash  to  accumulate  in  the  ash  pit. 

The  results  of  the  foregoing  tests  ai-e  given  in  tech- 
nical paper  315,  by  Henry  Kreisinger,  John  Blizard, 
H.  W.  Jarrett  and  J.  J.  McKitterick.  Copies  of  this 
paper  and  of  technical  paper  242,  giving  detailed  in- 
structions as  to  the  use  of  coke  for  domestic  heating, 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
Bureau  of  Mines,  Washington. 
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Waldo  H.  Marshall 

Waldo  H.  Maksiiall,  chairman  of  the  board  of 
directors  and  president  of  the  Consolidated  Machine 
Totil  Corporation  of  America,  and  fomier  president, 
from  1906  to  1917,  of  the 
American  Locomotive  Co., 
died  Aug.  23  at  his  summer 
home  at  Barnstable,  Mass., 
after  an  illness  of  about  a 
week.  His  wife  died  a  few 
weeks  ago.  A  son,  Ralph 
Marshall,  of  the  Chicago 
Pneumatic  Tool  Co.,  and  a 
daughter,  Mrs.  D.  B.  Ster- 
rett.  Warm  Springs,  Va.,  sur- 
vive. 

Mr.  Marshall,  who  was  59 
years  old,  devoted  the  early 
years  of  his  business  life  to 
railroad  operating  work. 
From  1897  to  1899  he  was  as- 
sistant superintendent  of  mo- 
tive power  for  the  Chicago 
&  North  Western  Railroad, 
then  becoming  superintend- 
ent of  motive  power,  general 
superintendent  and  finally  general  manager  of  the 
Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern  Railroad,  leaving  it 
in  1906,  when  he  became  president  of  the  American 
Locomotive  Co. 

In  1917  Mr.  Marshall  was  associated  with  J.  P. 
Morgan  &  Co.,  and  in  January,  1918,  he  was  appointed 
chief  of  the  Production  Division  of  the  Ordnance  De- 
partment, U.  S.  Army.  He  had  also  been  a  member 
of  the  Naval  Consulting  Board,  and  of  the  Committee 
on  Industrial  Preparedness  of  New  York,  which  made 
a  State  survey  of  industrial  resources.  He  was  a 
director  of  the  American  Brake  Shoe  &  Foundry  Co., 
the  Bucyrus  Co.  and  the  Chatham  &  Phenix  Bank, 
New  York. 

In  March,  1923,  upon  the  death  of  C.  K.  Lassiter, 
who  was  president  of  the  Consolidated  Machine  Tool 
Corporation,  Mr.  Marshall,  who  was  then  chairman  of 
the  board  of  directors,  also  took  over  the  duties  of  the 
president  and  continued  in  that  dual  capacity  up  to  the 
time  of  his  death. 

John  E.  Snyder,  president  and  founder  of  the  busi- 
ness of  J.  E.  Snyder  &  Son,  Inc.,  Worcester,  Mass., 
manufacturer  of  upright  drilling  machines,  died  sud- 
denly, Saturday,  Aug.  25,  in  the  wilderness  of  Nova 
Scotia,  where  with  his  wife  and  daughter  he  was  spend- 
ing a  vacation.  Mr.  Snyder  was  born  in  Lubec,  Me., 
in  18.50  and  as  a  boy  was  for  some  time  a  sailor.  As 
the  Civil  War  was  ending  he  was  a  cabin  boy  on  a 
revenue  cutter.  He  went  to  Worcester  in  his  young- 
manhood  and  learned  the  machinist's  trade  with  Lathe 
&  Morse,  who  were  among  the  first  of  American  engine 
lathe  builders.  In  1872,  with  but  $600  capital,  Mr. 
Snyder  established  his  own  shop  for  the  building  of 
drills,  developing  the  business  to  its  pi-esent  prosperous 
proportion?.  His  only  partner  was  his  son,  Milton  C. 
Snyder,  treasurer  of  the  company. 

Milton  R.  Hill,  one  time  president  M.  B.  Hill  Mfg. 
Co.,  Worcester,  Mass.,  and  a  well-known  inventor,  died 
Aug.  24  in  that  city.     Mr.   Hill  was  72  years  of  age. 

David  Benton  Jones,  chairman  board  of  directors 
■of  the  Mineral  Point  Zinc  Co..  Chicago,  died  at  his 
summer  home  at  Lake  Forest,  111.,  Aug.  22,  at  the  age 
of  69. 

Faustin  Prinz,  founder  and  president-treasurer 
Prinz  &  Rau  Mfg.  Co.,  Milwaukee,  died  Aug.  18,  aged 
72  years.  In  1888  he  founded  the  Prinz  &  Rau  Mfg. 
Co.  to  manufacture  flour  mill  equipment.  His  eldest 
son,  Carl  Prinz,  vice-president  of  the  company,  has  had 


active  charge  of  the  business  for  the  past  two  years, 
and  succeeds  his  father  as  president. 

Victor  White,  Western  sales  manager  of  the  Flat 
Top  Fuel  Co.,  and  well  known  in  the  coal  and  coke 
trade,  died  at  his  home  in  Fort  Thomas,  Ky.,  Aug.  24, 
after  an  illness  of  one  year. 

Philip  Weiss,  for  30  years  manager  of  the  Phila- 
delphia office  of  the  Ingersoll-Rand  Co.,  New  York,  died 
recently  at  Dayton,  Ohio.  His  home  was  at  Jersey 
City.  He  was  68  years  old.  He  leaves  a  wife,  two  sons 
and  a  daughter. 

Frank  A.  Doepke,  owner  of  the  Doepke  Metal  Pat- 
tern Works,  Milwaukee,  died  Aug.  19  from  a  stroke 
of  apoplexy.  He  was  born  in  Milwaukee  in  1864  and 
founded  the  business  in  1907. 


Proposed  Rate  Reductions  from  Chicago  to 
the  Pacific  Coast 

Washington,  Aug.  28.— Sharp  reductions  in  rail 
rates  on  iron  and  steel  products,  together  with  a  num- 
ber of  other  items,  from  Chicago  and  points  west  to 
the  Pacific  Coast,  are  proposed  in  an  application  filed 
with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  by  the 
Transcontinental  Freight  Bureau.  The  bureau  has 
asked  the  commission  to  set  a  hearing  at  an  early  date 
and,  if  possible,  to  hold  only  one  hearing.  This  request 
is  made  because  of  the  importance  of  the  application. 
The  proposed  reductions,  the  bureau  said,  are  neces- 
sary to  meet  competition  of  the  Panama  Canal.  It  is 
proposed  to  reduce  the  rate  on  general  iron  and  steel 
products  from  the  farthest  east  group  from  $1,075  to 
75  cents.  On  rails  and  rail  fastenings  the  proposed 
reduction  is  from  $21.79  to  $15  per  ton.  The  proposed 
reduction  on  wire  goods  and  wire  eable  is  from  $1,275 
to  90  cents. 

As  stated  in  The  Iron  Age  last  week,  the  railroads 
are  considering  the  filing  of  an  application  which  would 
reduce  the  rate  on  iron  and  steel  products  from  Pitts- 
burgh to  the  Pacific  Coast  to  $1.15.  This  application 
also  would  involve  Detroit  and  Atlantic  seaboard  ter- 
ritory. 

Two  applications  are  being  considered  by  the  South- 
ern Pacific  railroad.  One  would  place  the  through 
rai:-  from  New  York  and  other  Atlantic  ports  to  the 
Pacific  Coast  by  way  of  the  Morgan  steamship  line  on 
substantially  the  same  basis  as  those  charged  by  inter- 
coastal  shipping  companies.  In  some  instances  the  re- 
ductions would  be  as  much  as  50  per  cent  from  the 
present  rates.  The  Southern  Pacific  also  is  giving  con- 
sideration to  filing  an  application  to  make  lower  rates 
from  Gulf  to  Pacific  Coast  ports. 


American  Shipping  Losing  Its  Grip 

Department  of  Commerce  figures  showing  tonnage 
of  vessels  entered  and  cleared  in  the  foreign  trade  give 
a  total  of  ship  entries  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June 
30,  1923,  at  66,888,096  net  tons,  compared  with  61,232,- 
543  tons  in  the  1922  fiscal  year.  This  represents  an  in- 
crease of  9.2  per  cent. 

Ships  under  the  American  flag  included  in  the  total 
entrances  increased  from  29,920,203  net  tons  to  30,702,- 
396,  this  gain  being  2.6  per  cent.  Ships  under  foreign 
flags  increased  from  31,312,340  tons  to  36,185,700  tons, 
or  15.6  per  cent. 

The  American  proportion  of  the  total  fell  from  48.9 
per  cent  to  45.9  per  cent. 


Secretary  of  the  Interior  Hubert  Work,  in  a  letter 
addressed  to  Secretary  James  H.  Dunlap  of  the  Amer- 
ican Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  in  explaining  the  re- 
tirement from  office  of  Director  A.  P.  Davis,  of  the 
Reclamation  Service,  said  the  change  was  due  to  the 
natural  development  of  this  work  past  the  stage  where 
the  services  of  engineers  were  to  be  considered  of  first 
importance.  It  was  stated  by  Secretary  Work  that 
instead  of  engineering  problems  the  Government  now 
faced  the  necessity  of  dealing  "with  the  problems  of 
water  users  and  the  collection  of  the  original  cost  of 
the  project  as  contemplated  by  the  law." 


Machinery  Markets  and  News  of  the  Works 


NO  GAIN  IN  BUSINESS 


Machine  Tool  Trade  Is  Quiet.  But  Improve- 
ment Is  Expected 

General    Opinion   in    ^  arious   Centers    Is    That    a 

Better  Volume  of  Orders  Will  Come 

Next  Month 

The  machine-tool  trade  is  looking  forward  to  a 
better  demand  for  machines  as  soon  as  the  fall  plans 
of  manufacturing  companies  have  been  formulated, 
probably  next  month.  The  past  week  has  been  exceed- 
ing quiet.  There  is  a  fair  demand  for  single  tools, 
particularly  used  tools  in  good  condition,  but  on  the 
whole  the  lack  of  interest  in  buying  tools  is  not  un- 
usual of  this  time  of  year. 

Few  of  the  dire  predictions  about  the  falling  ofT  in 
automobile   production   have    come   true.      Instead,   the 


automobile  manufacturers  appear  to  be  very  busy  mak- 
ing plans  for  the  1924  season,  and  inquiries  for  tools, 
espcL'ially  automatic  equipment,  are  coming  from  both 
car  builders  and  auto  parts  makers.  Gray  &  Davis, 
Inc.,  Boston,  has  an  inquiry  out  for  1.5  to  20  small 
screw  machines  and  several  automatic  screw  machines. 
Other  inquiries  from  the  automotive  field  include 
several  for  turret  lathes  and  for  automatic  screw  ma- 
chinery in  lots  up   to  eight  or  ten   machines. 

Very  few  important  orders  are  being  placed.  One 
of  the  most  interesting  was  an  order  from  the  Brazilian 
Navy  Department  for  eight  engine  lathes,  w-hich  went 
to  a  Cincinnati  builder.  A  Cleveland  school  order  for 
18  machines,  metal  and  woodworking,  was  divided 
among  several  dealers.  An  inquiry  has  been  put  out 
by  the  Bullard  Machine  Tool  Co.,  Bridgeport,  Conn., 
for  14  miscellaneous  tools  for  its  own  shops.  The 
Pullman  Co.  is  inquiring  at  Chicago  for  five  tools. 


New  ^ork 


New  York,  Aug.  28. 

AUGUST  has  been  one  of  the  lightest  months  of 
Uie     year    for    the     majority    of    machine-tool 
sellers.     Business  has  not  shown  any  improvement 
in  the  past  week.     A  few  railroad  orders  are  being 
placed,    but    nothing   unusual   has    developed.      An 
Eastern  machine-tool  builder  has  received  an  order 
for  a  large  planer,  15  x  10  x  30  ft.  from  the  Hooven, 
Owens  &  Eentschler  Co.,    Hamilton.   Ohio,   and   the 
Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  has  ordered 
a   6-ft.   horizontal   boring,   drilling  and   milling  ma- 
Immediate  plans  of   the  Brooklyn   Edison   Co..    360   Pearl 
Street.  Brooklyn,  provide   for  an   expenditure   o£   more  than 
$6,500,000,   for  machinery   for  power  plants,   cables  and   sys- 
tem   equipment,    and    other    electrical    and    mechanical    ap- 
paratus.    The   total  expenditure  for  this  purpose  throughout 
the  year  will  aggregate  $23,000,000. 

The  International  Harvester  Co..  960  Broadway,  Albany. 
X.  Y..  with  headquarters  at  Chicago,  is  havine  plans  drawn 
for  the  construction  of  a  two-story  local  automobile  service 
and  repair  building.  50  x  210  ft.,  for  motor  truck  service,  es- 
timated  to  cost   $80,000. 

The  Noble  Machinery  Co..  Inc..  3  Howard  Street.  Xew 
York,  has  inquiries  out  for  a  number  of  automatic  screw 
machines.  Brown  &  Sharpe  type. 

A  machine  shop  will  be  installed  in  the  two-story  auto- 
mobile service  and  repair  building.  100  x  145  ft.,  to  be  erected 
at  250-56  Bradhurst  Avenue.  New  York,  by  the  Watson  Home 
Co..  291  Broadway.  M.  Wertheim,  head,  estimated  to  cost 
$100,000.  Meisner  &  Uffner,  543  East  Tremont  Avenue,  ara 
architects. 

The  National  Lead  Co..  Ill  Broadway,  New  York,  has 
awarded  a  general  contract  to  the  Rufus  H.  Brown  Co.. 
356  Pearl  Street,  Brooklyn,  for  the  erection  of  a  five-story 
and  basement  addition  to  its  plant  at  105  York  Street. 
Brooklyn.  47  x  80  ft.,  estimated  to  cost  $100,000.  Frank  H. 
Quimby,   110  William  Street.   New  York,  is  architect. 

A  two-story  addition.  40  x  60  ft.,  will  be  erected  at  the 
steam  power  plant  of  the  Brooklyn  Borough  Gas  Co..  Brook- 
lyn, at  West  Twelfth  Street  and  Canal  Avenue.  Bloch  & 
Hesse,  18  E^ast  Forty-first  Street,  New  York,  are  architects. 
A  machine  shop  and  parts  department  will  be  installed 
in  the  new  five-story  automobile  ser\'lce  building.  75  x  120 
ft.,  to  be  erected  by  the  Albany  Garage  Co.,  28  Howard 
Street,  Albany.  N.  Y.,  estimated  to  cost  $275,000.  A  lathe, 
drill  press  and  other  equipment  will  be  installed.  T.  L. 
Gleason,   45  Maiden  Lane,   is  architect. 

The  Fox-Gelberg  Holding  Corporation,  C.  J.  Fox,  presi- 
dent, 1254  Fifty-first  Street,  Brooklyn,  is  perfecting  plans 
for  the  construction  of  a  ten-story  ice  and  refrigerating  and 


industrial  buikling.  140  x  250  ft.,  on  Washington  and  Little 
West  Twelfth  Streets.  New  York,  to  cost  approximately 
$1,000,000,  with  equipment. 

Edward  H.  Jewett.  948  Penobscot  Building.  Detroit,  and 
associates,  have  consummated  arrangements  for  the  pur- 
chase of  a  controlling  interest  in  the  DeForest  Radio  Tele- 
phone &  Telegraph  Co.,  1391  Sedgwick  Avenue,  New  York, 
manufacturer  of  wireless  instruments  and  equipment,  for  a 
consideration  of  about  SI. 000,000.  Immediate  plans  provide 
for  considerable  expansion  in  manufacturing  facilities  for 
larger  output.  Dr.  Lee  DeForest,  heretofore  head  of  the 
company,  will  continue  in  close  association  with  the  new- 
organization,  of  which  Mr.  Jewett  has  been  elected  president. 

A  one-story  automobile  service  and  repair  building  will 
be  erected  by  Cushman's  Sons.  Inc..  461  'W^est  125th  Street, 
Xew  York,  in  connection  with  a  new  three-story  baking 
plant  at  28-30  Lawrence  Street,  to  be  used  for  company 
trucks  and  cars.  L.  S.  Beardsley.  116  West  Thirty-ninth 
Street,    is  architect.     Lewis   A.    Cushman   is   president. 

A  machine  shop  will  be  installed  in  the  new  eight-story 
automobile  service  and  repair  building,  100  x  350  ft.,  to  be 
erected  by  Gahran-Pinchbeck  Co.,  Inc..  130  Quail  Street. 
Albany.  N.  Y..  on  Central  Avenue,  to  cost  about  $160,000. 
for  which  a  general  contract  has  been  let  to  the  J.  M.  Myers 
Engineering   &   Contracting  Co.,    25   Euclid   Avenue. 

The  Pioneer  Instrument  Co..  New  York,  manufacturer 
of  aircraft  instruments,  will  remove  and  consolidate  its 
plant  with  that  of  Brandis  &  Sons,  Inc.,  754-58  Lexington 
Avenue,  Brooklyn,  manufacturer  of  engineering  and  nautical 
instruments,  recently  purchased.  The  combined  production 
facilities  will  be  extended,  both  organizations  continuing 
operations  as  individual  units.  William  P.  Brandis  will  con- 
tinue as  president  of  the  Brandis  company. 

Manual  training  equipment  will  be  installed  in  the  new 
high  school  to  be  erected  at  Clifton.  N.  J.,  estimated  to  cost 
$175,000.  for  which  bids  will  be  received  on  a  general  con- 
tract until  Sept.  14.  Lee  &  Hewitt.  152  Market  Street,  Pat- 
erson,  N.  J.,  are  architects. 

A  complete  machine  shop  and  parts  department,  vrith 
lathe,  drill  press,  cylinder  grinding  machines  and  other 
equipment  will  be  installed  in  the  service  and  repair  build- 
ing to  be  erected  by  the  Union  Garage  Co..  374  King  Street. 
Perth  Amboy.  N.  J.,  to  be  one-stor>',  91  x  152  ft.,  estimated 
to  cost  $90,000.  The  company  is  local  representative  for  the 
Peerless  and  Buick  automobiles.  Morgan  F.  Larson  is  presi- 
dent, and  Alvin  B.  Fox,   secretary  and  treasurer. 

The  Royal  Motor  Coach  Co..  Inc.,  285  Bloomfleld  Avenue. 
Caldwell.  N.  J.,  recently  organized  with  a  capital  of  $300.- 
000.  is  negotiating  for  the  purchase  of  property  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Rahway.  N.  J.,  for  the  establishment  of  a  new  plant 
for  the  manufacture  of  automobile  buses.  Equipment  will 
be  provided  for  an  initial  monthly  production  of  about  5 
cars,   to  sell   for  $7,000.   each,  and  which  will  be  increased  to 
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The    Iron    Age 


The  Crane  Market 


Biith  locomotive  and  overhead  traveliiiB  cranes  are  qulelor 
this  week  with  few  new  Inquiries  reported  but  a  fair  volume 
nf  business  is  still  pending.  An  in<iulry  is  reported  from 
the  Worthington  Pump  &  Machinery  Corporation.  Harrison. 
N.  J.,  for  a  5-ton  hand  power  crane  with  electric  hoist, 
preferably  used  equipment,  for  Installation  at  the  Blake 
it  Knowles  plant,  Cambridge,  Mass.  The  Phoenix  Utility 
Co..  71  Broadway,  New  York,  which  has  closed  on  a  100-ton 
and  a  tin-ton  overhead  crane,  is  not  yet  reported  to  have 
lilaced  its  order  for  a  15-ton  gantry  crane,  pending  for  scmu- 
time.  The  General  Engineering  &  Management  Corporation. 
IC.i  B»>adway,  New  York,  is  receiving  bids  on  a  15-ton  over- 
head traveling  crane.  It  is  stated  that  the  hoists  for  the 
33  jib  and  pillar  cranes  recently  p^irchased  by  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad,  eastern  region,  were  furnished  by  the 
American  Engineering  Co..  Philadelphia.  The  report  that 
has  been  current  of  a  large  purchase  of  electric  hoists  by  a 
company  in  Connecticut  was  probably  a  result  of  an  order 
placed  by  the  American  Brass  Co.,  Waterbury,  Conn.,  with 
the  Franklin  Moore  Co.,  Winsted,  Conn.,  duplicating  a  num- 
ber of  Franklin  Moore  hoists  that  the  company  has  had  in 
operation  for  a  number  of  years.  A  recent  purchase  of  a 
list  of  eight  overhead  cranes  was  made  by  the  Edward  G. 
Budd  Mfg.  Co.,  Philadelphia.  It  included  one  l.-i-ton,  6S-ft. 
span  and  a  10-ton  and  six  5-ton  overhead  cranes  of  22-ft. 
span. 

Among  recent   purchases   are: 

Fitzgibbons  Boiler  Co.,  47  West  Forty-second  Street,  New 
York,  a  10-ton.  23-ft.  8-in.  span  electric  traveling  crane 
t'lom  the  B-dford  Foundry  &  Machine  Co..  through  Phil-n  T. 
King,  30  Church  Street.  New  York. 

Phoenix  Utility  Co..  71  Broadway,  New  York,  a  100-ton 
overhead  crane  from  the  Niles-Bement-Pond  Co.  and  a  60- 
ton  overhead  crane  from  the  Cleveland  Crane  &  Engineering 
Co,     A  15-ton  gantry  crane  is  still  pending. 


Iiuttiin  l.unilii-r  Co.,  Poughkecpsle,  N.  Y..  two  hammer 
head  type,  po:tal  cranes  with  capacity  of  5-tons  at  90-ft, 
radius  similar  to  two  others  recently  purchased  for  Provi- 
dence. R.  I.,  from  Heyl  &  Patterson, 

New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River  Railroad,  for  the 
Big  Pour,  a  160-ton  wrecking  crane  from  the  Industrial 
Works. 

Poughkeepsle  Foundry  &  Machine  Co.,  a  monorail  system 
of  about  500  ft,  for  hand  power  operation,  from  the  Chishoiiii- 
Moore  Mfg.   Co. 

Arthur  Rehberger  &  Son.  Newark,  N,  J.,  a  3-ton  under- 
hung hand  power  crane  from  the  New  Jersey  Foundry  it 
Machine  Co.  and  a  2-ton  chain  hoist,  from  the  Chishoim- 
Moore  Mfg.  Co. 

Railway  Steel  Spring  Co.,  Latrobe,  Pa.,  a  15-ton,  86-ft. 
span,  two  hook,  overhead  traveling  crane,  from  the  Shaw 
Electric  Crane  Co. 

American  Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Co..  Pittsburgh,  a  15-ton 
trolley  for  the  Shenango  works.  New  Castle,  Pa.,  from  the 
Alliance    Machine    Co. 

Scuilin  Steel  Co,,  St.  Louis,  a  15-ton  electric  traveling 
crane  from  the   Whiting  Corporation, 

Kohier  Co.,  Kohler,  Wis.,  four  5-ton  electric  traveling 
cranes,  Jrom   the  Pawling  &  Harnischfeger  Co. 

Peninsula  Power  r,,  ,  :M:,,li-.iM,  Wis.,  a  10-ton  hand  power 


Kansas  Electric  Power  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  a  lO-ton 
hand  power  crane,  from  the  Whiting  Corporation. 

Boston  Elevated  Railroad.  Boston.  Mass.,  a  20-ton  hand 
power  crane,  from  the  Whiting  Corporation. 


15  machines  at  an  early  date.  The  new  company  is  headed 
by  Ralph  De  Camp,  Livingston,  N.  J.,  now  operating  a  motor 
bus  line  in  this  section,  and  C,  Easman  Jacobus,  111  North 
Mountain  Avenue,  Montciair.   N,  J, 

The  Thatcher  Furnace  Co.,  St.  Francis  Street,  Newark, 
manufacturer  of  furnaces  for  domestic  service,  etc.,  will 
concentrate  all  operations  at  its  local  plant,  utilizing  the 
new  Thatcher  Building  at  38-41  St.  Francis  Street.  The 
executive  offices  will  be  removed  from  New  York.  The 
branch  plant  at  Garwood.  N.  J.,  will  be  continued  as  here- 
tofore. 

The  Manufacturers'  Development  Co..  Charles  Lefkowitz. 
president,  354  South  Street,  Newark,  is  having  plans  pre- 
pared for  the  construction  of  a  number  of  one-story  indi- 
vidual plant  units  on  a  IG-acre  tract  of  land  on  South  Street, 
to  cost  in  excess  of  $200,000.  The  structures  will  be  leased 
and  occupied  for  metal-working,  machine  shops  and  other 
kindred  service. 

William  C.  Ridway  and  Herman  Ringel,  receivers  for 
the  Hoboken  Paper  Mill  Co.,  Hoboken.  N.  J.,  with  plant  and 
properties  at  Rossman  and  Stockport,  N.  Y..  have  been 
authorized  to  sell  the  property  of  the  company  at  the  last- 
noted  place. 

The  Driver-Harris  Co.,  Harrison,  N.  J.,  h.ns  advLsed  tlie 
trade  that  reports  that  its  plant  was  ree'  tii1\  .lini  il;.  r|  i,, 
a  fire  which  destroyed  the  Newark  ball   I'jt  li     .  i 

its  plant,  are  not  correct.     No  damage  wj       i '  ■    < 

equipment  and  deliveries  are  not  being  IvjI-I  uii  .i~  -  i.-tin 
of  the  fire. 

The  Vanadium  Corporation  of  America,  Bridgeville.  Pa., 
has  placed  two  crushers,  one  a  special  Blake  type  and  one  a 
special  Dodge  type,  for  crushing  ferrovanadium.  %vith  the 
Allis-Chalmers  Mfg.  Co. 


New  England 


Export  Opportunity 


A  well  known  firm  in  Poland  (Inzynier  Marczynski  i 
Spolka,  ri.  27  Grudnia,  Poznan,  Poland)  is  desirous  of  ob- 
taining an  agency  of  American  manufacturer  of  various  ma- 
chinery, such  as  metal  and  wood  working  machinery,  also 
electric  motors.  If  possible,  exclusive  agency  for  Poland  is 
desired,  or  at  least  for  the  territory  of  Poznan  and  Pomorz". 
Credit  references  and  additional  information  may  be  ob- 
tained upon  application  in  person  or  by  letter  or  telephone 
at  the  American  Polish  Chamber  of  Commerce,  953  Third 
Avenue,  New  York. 


Boston,  Aug.  2S. 

AUGUST  will  be  a  more  profitable  month  with 
some  of  the  New  England  machine  tool  dealers 
than  anticipated.  For  that  reason,  and  because 
quite  a  number  of  old  prospects  have  come  to  life 
again  and  new  ones  have  developed  since  last  re- 
ports, the  trade  is  more  optimistic.  The  most  im- 
portant new  inquiry  is  from  the  BuUard  Machine 
Tool  Co..  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  covering  14  items,  in- 
cluding a  Heald  cylinder  grinder,  a  Pratt  &  Whit- 
ney vertical  shaper,  a  Gilbert  &  Barker  furnace, 
an  Economy  furnace.  :i  Lam  n-iillinsr  machine,  a 
Nazel  air  hammer,  a  pLmi,  >,[.  -imcler,  a  shaper. 
two    radial    drills,   a   hm.  -     versal    milling 

machine.     Actual  hookii;  i  k  showed  a 

slight  increase  over  ih.  iii..i..i.  ,•, .  .  k,  but  were 
spread  out  thinly  over  tlie  trade  and  in  most  in- 
stances tools  bought  were  unimportant.  Two  new 
54-in.  vertical  boring  mills  taken  hy  a  Chicopee, 
Mass.,  textile  mill,  a  used  20  ft.  p'ate  planer  by  a 
local  boiler  works,  and  a  used  36  in.  x  10  ft.  iron 
planer  bought  by  a  Massachusetts  textile  machine 
interest  were  perhaps  the  most  important  tools 
ii,N. Jived. 

tool  dealers  are  cleaned  up  on  certain  kinds  of 
)i,  1  i..:i.  1  :■ .  One  local  firm  the  past  week  bought  consider- 
rtijle  equipment  in  New  Jersey  to  replenish  stocks.  Many 
used  tool  dealers  as  well  as  representatives  of  large  users 
of  metal  working  equipment  are  in  town  to  attend  the  auc- 
tion sale  this  week  of  a  large  amount  of  machinery  used 
during  the  war  in  a  local  plant.  This  sale  will  be  followed 
by  another  within  the  near  future  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H., 
Navy  Yard. 

The  Franklin  Moore  Co.,  Winsted,  Conn.,  cranes  and 
hoists,  has  sufficient  business  on  its  books  to  keep  the  plant 
running  at  capacity  until  after  the  turn  of  the  new  year. 

The  Winsted  Edge  Tool  Co.,  Winsted.  Conn.,  has  awarded 
a  contract  to  the  Torrington  Building  Co.  to  erect  a  40  x 
SO   ft.    plant  addition  at    Meadow   and  Lake    Streets. 

Conveying  machinery  will  be  required  by  the  Pickering 
Coal  Co.,  Lynn.  Mass.,  for  a  coal  handling  Dlant  addition 
to  be  erected,  plans  for  which  are  being  drawn. 

John  J.   Grothe  Co.,  Inc.,   Everett   Street,   Woburn,   Mass,, 
truck    manufacturer,    contemplates    the    erection    of    a    one- 
story,   100  -x  200  ft.  plant.     A.  B.  McKay  is  general  manager. 
The  engineer  has  been  selected  to  draw    plans  for  repairs 
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to  be  made  to  the  plant  of  the  New  England  Boiler  Works, 
Summer  Street  Extension.  South  Boston.  Bids  for  the  work 
will  be  asked  in  about  a  week. 

Plans  are  in  progress  for  a  one-story,  30  x  39  ft.  shop  to 
be  erected  by  J.  Nagle,  16  Harrison  Street,  Worcester,  Mass., 
tinsmith. 

The  Bird  Machine  Co.,  East  Walpole,  Mass..  has  awarded 
the  contract  for  foundations  for  a  one-story,  80  x  140  ft. 
machine  shop  to  be  erected  in  South  Walpole.  The  Lock- 
wood,  Greene  &  Co.,  24  Federal  Street,  Boston,  are  engineers. 

Bids  will  be  asked  in  about  four  months  for  the  erection 
of  a  three-story  school  having  75  class  rooms,  including 
shops,  laboratories,  etc.,  on  Warren,  Townsend  and  Kar- 
rlson   Streets,    Roxbury,    for  the   city  of  Boston. 

Plans  are  in  progress  for  a  one-storj',  40  x  100  ft.  plant 
contemplated  by  Julius  Nicholson,  Wareham  Street.  Boston. 
The  new  plant  will  be  erected  on  Lexington  Street.  Hyde 
Park,   Bosfon. 

Wilcox-Crittenden  Co..  Middletown.  Conn.,  marine  hard- 
ware, has  plans  drawn  for  a  three-story  plant  addition  to 
be  used  for  shipping,  grinding  and  shop  departments.  The 
addition    will   be   completed   in   about    six    weeks. 

The  Franklin  Machine  Co..  Providence.  R.  I.,  has  sold 
property  on  the  west  side  of  West  River  Street  to  the  Rhode 
Island  Co.  for  approximately  $30,000.  The  latter  company 
will   make    improvement,    but   details  have  not   been   worked 

The  R.  H.  Long  Motor  Co.,  Worcester.  Mass.,  which  re- 
cently acquired  the  plant  of  the  R.  H.  Long  Co.,  Hillbrook 
Street,  that  city,  in  which  it  was  planned  to  manufacture 
automobiles,  announces  such  plans  have  been  abandoned. 
Manufacture  will  continue  in  the  Framingham,  Mass.,  plant 
of  the  company.  The  Worcester  property  will  be  rented  for 
industrial  purposes. 

The  Wilcox-Crittenden  Co.,  Inc.,  3  South  Main  Street, 
Middletown.  Conn.,  manufacturer  of  marine  hardware,  has 
awarded  a  general  contract  to  C.  O.  Stone  &  Son,  Inc..  Mid- 
dletown, for  the  erection  of  a  three-story  adition,  60  x  60  ft. 

Bids  on  revised  plans  will  soon  be  called  by  the  Board 
of  Education,  Vtrnon,  Conn.,  for  the  erection  of  a  two-story 
high  and  manual  training  school,  100  x  130  ft.,  estimated  to 
cost  $300,000.  W.  B.  Chambers.  Ill  West  Fortieth  Street, 
New  York,  is  architect. 

Fire.  Aug.  17,  destroyed  a  portion  of  the  plant  of  the 
Davitt  Foundry  Co.,  191  Liberty  Street,  Springfield,  Mass., 
with  loss  estimated  at*$75,000,  including  equipment.  Donald 
J.   Davitt  is  head. 

The  Magee  Furnace  Co.,  Agricultural  Avenue.  Taunton, 
Mass.,  manufacturer  of  furnaces  and  heating  equipment, 
has  awarded  a  contract  to  F.  D.  W'illiams,  15  Broadway,  for 
the   erection  of  a  new  one-story  addition,   25  x  140   ft. 

The  Municipal  Light  Department,  City  Hall,  Taunton, 
Mass.,  is  having  plans  prepared  for  the  erection  of  a  new- 
power  house  at  40  Court  Street,  to  cost  about  $250,000, 
with  equipment.  Jackson  &  Moreland.  387  W'ashington 
Street,   are  engineers. 

The  Winsted  Edge  Tool  Works,  Inc.,  Winsted.  Conn.,  has 
awarded  a  contract  to  the  Torrington  Building  Co..  Torring- 
ton.  Conn.,  for  the  erection  of  a  new  addition,  40  x  90  ft. 

Hamilton  &  Hamilton,  Inc.,  66  Eddy  Street.  Providence. 
/!.  I.,  jewelry  manufacturer,  will  commence  the  erection  of  a 
new  one-story  plant.  55  x  200  ft.,  on  Allen  Avenue,  to  cost 
about   $45,000,   with  precision   and  other   equipment. 

The  Mianus  Diesel  Engine  Co..  Stamford,  Conn.,  has 
been  formed  with  a  capital  of  $1,500,000,  to  take  over  and 
expand  the  plant  and  business  of  the  Mianus  Motor  Works. 
Inc.  The  new  company  will  continue  the  manufacture  of 
internal  combustion  engines  and  Diesel  units.  It  is  headed 
by  Mark  E.  O'Connell  and  Charles  F.  Bailey.  2226  Loring 
Place.  Nw  York. 

The  Textile  Finishing  Machinery  Co..  171  Westminster 
Street,  Providence,  R.  I.,  will  take  bids  immediately  for  the 
erection  of  a  one-story  machine  and  forge  shop,  to  cost 
about  $100,000,  w^ith  machinery.  Lockwood,  Greene  &  Co., 
24  Federal  Street,   Boston,  are  architects  and   engineers. 

The  Standard  Steel  &  Bearings  Co.,  Plainville.  Conn.,  has 
awarded  a  contract  to  the  Lawrence  &  Coe  Construction 
Co.,  372  Trumbull  Street,  for  the  construction  of  a  new  one- 
story  forge  shop  addition,   60  x  100  ft. 

New  interests  are  negotiating  for  the  purchase  of  the 
plant  of  Stevens-Duryea,  Inc.,  Chicopee,  Mass.,  manufacturer 
of  automobiles,  for  a  consideration  of  $450,000,  with  inten- 
tion of  improving  and  occupying  the  works  for  a  kindred 
line  of  production.  The  plant  is  now  being  held  by  F.  G. 
Shaw  and  H.  G.  Fisk,  receivers. 

A   machine   shop  will   be   installed  in  the  one-story  auto- 


mobile service  and  repair  building  to  be  erected  at  Broad 
and  Fisk  Streets,  Providence,  R.  I.,  by  Harry  Fisher,  Tribune 
Building,  estimated  to  cost  $45,000,  for  which  a  general  con- 
tract has  been  awarded  to  Mahoney  &  Tucker,  72  Weybosset 
Street. 

Manual  training  equipment  will  be  installed  in  the  new 
three-story  high  school  to  be  erected  at  Edgewood  Avenue 
and  Beers  Street,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  estimated  to  cost  $90n.- 
000,  for  which  superstructure  work  will  soon  be  commenced. 
C.    S.    Palmer,    114    Whitney   Avenue,    is   architect. 


Philadelphia 

Philadelphia.  Aug.  28. 

PLANS  have  been  completed  by  the  Philadelphia  &  l^vcad- 
ing  Railroad  Co.,  leading  Terminal,  Philadelphia,  for  the 
erection  of  an  addition  to  its  electric  battery  plant  at  Broad 
Street    and    Lehigh    Avenue. 

A  machine  and  repair  shop  will  be  installed  in  the  two- 
story  automobile  ser\-ice  building,  60  x  SO  ft.,  to  be  erected 
at  2444  Germantown  Avenue,  Philadelphia,  by  the  J.  Mc- 
Caffrey Co.,  Germantown  Avenue.  J.  Sticker  heads  the- 
company. 

Work  will  commence  on  a  new  one-story  power  house  on. 
the  Schulykill  River  for  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia,  with  initial  capacity  of  2600  hp.,  estimated  to- 
cost  $SO,000. 

The  Philadelphia  Commercial  Museum,  Thirty-fourth' 
Street,  has  received  an  inquiry  from  a  company  at  Lahore, 
India,  desiring  to  be  placed  in  direct  contact  with  American; 
manufacturers  of  grinding  wheels  and  abrasives.  Also,  from' 
a  concern  at  Christiania,  Norway,  for  tobacco  machinery 
of  American  manufacture;  from  a  company  at  Milan,  Italy, 
in  the  market  for  steel  balls,  ball  bearings,  crankshafts  and' 
kindred  products,  also  desiring  to  be  placed  in  touch  with 
American  exporters  of  pig  iron,  scrap  iron,  alloys,  ores,  etc.; 
and  from  a  company  at  Singapore,  Straits  Settlements,  for- 
automobile   parts   and    accessories. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Co.,  Broad  Street  Station,. 
Philadelphia,  will  remodel  and  equip  the  freight  car  shop  at 
its  AJtoona.  Pa.,  repair  works  for  a  new  engine  house,  with 
the  installation  of  equipment  for  engine  repairs,  coal-hand- 
ling, etc. 

The  plant  and  machinery  of  the  Badenhausen  Boiler  Co., 
Cornwells,  Pa.,  will  be  offered  for  sale  by  the  Committee 
in  Liquidation  on  Sept.  17  and  18,  W'ith  disposition  to  include- 
locomotive  crane;  machine  tools;  steam  hammers;  5,  10  and 
30-ton   traveling  cranes,   generator  sets.   etc. 

The  Therapeutic  Devices  Co..  140  West  Forty-second' 
Street,  New  York,  manufacturer  of  surgical  equipment,  etc.. 
has  acquired  the  plant  and  business  of  the  New  York  Piano. 
Stool  Co.,  Stroudsburg,  Pa.  The  works  will  be  continued  in 
operation,    and   extensions  and  improvements   are  planned. 

Manual  training  equipment  will  be  installed  in  the  new 
two-story  and  basement  high  school  to  be  erected  at  Mor- 
risville.  Pa.,  estimated  to  cost  $100,000.  for  which  bids  are 
being  asked  on  a  general  contract  T.  B.  Stockham,  Mor- 
risville,  and  P.  L.  Fowler.  Fitzcharles  Building,  Trenton.  N. 
J.,  are  associated  architects. 

W.  F.  Dalrymple,  Sugar  Grove,  Pa.,  is  planning  for  the- 
installation  of  a  lathe,  drill  press  and  other  equipment  in 
the  machine  department  at  his  automobile   service   works. 

The  National  Engineering  &  Machine  Co.,  Sharpsburg, 
Pa.,  plans  to  soon  call  for  bids  for  the  erection  of  a  one-story 
addition  to  its  plant  at  Nineteenth  Street  and  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad,  to  cost  about  $50,000,  including  equipment. 
W.   H.  Caldwell  is   president. 

Manual  training  equipment  will  be  installed  in  the  new 
three-story  and  basement  high  school  to  be  erected  on- 
Third  Street.  Palmerton,  Pa.,  estimated  to  cost  $150,000, 
for  which  bids  will  be  called  on  a  general  contract  early  in- 
September.  W.  H.  Lee,  32  South  Seventeenth  Street,  Phila- 
delphia, is  architect. 

The  Superior  Wire  Cloth  Co.,  Turnpike.  Pa.,  has  work 
in  progress  on  a  new  one-story  addition,  125  x  150  ft.,  and' 
will  install  machinery  for  considerably  increased  production. 

Schwartz  Brothers.  Washington  Road,  Mount  Lebanon, 
Pa.,  have  plans  for  the  construction  of  a  two-story  addition 
to  their  automobile  service  and  repair  building,  53  x  67  ft., 
and    plan   for    the    installation   of   additional    tools. 

Manual  training  equipment  will  be  installed  in  the  two- 
story  senior  high  school  to  be  erected  at  Twelfth  and  North- 
ampton Streets,  Easton,  Pa.,  estimated  to  cost  $1,000,000,- 
for  which  work  will  soon  be  commenced.  W.  M.  Michler,. 
Drake  Building,  is  architect. 
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Thf  Pacific  Coast 


San  Francisco.  Aug.   28. 

AroWEU  housi!  will  bf  erected  at  the  new  plant  of  the 
Western  C'orilnKe  Co..  Orange,  Tex.,  on  site  recently  ac- 
.luired  on  West  Palm  Avenue,  fronting  on  the  line  of  the 
Sante  Fe  Kallroad.  to  be  130  x  660  ft.,  estimated  to  cost 
$125,000. 

The  Pacltic  Gas  &  Electric  Co.,  445  Sutter  Street,  San 
Francisco,  Is  planning  for  the  erection  of  an  addition  to  Its 
machine  shop  and  truck  repair  works  at  Davis,  CaL,  esti- 
mated to  cost  $40,000. 

The  Standard  Siinitary  Mfg.  Co.,  Bessemer  Building, 
Pittsburgh,  and  San  Franci.sco,  manufacturer  of  sanitary 
enameled  iron  products,  will  soon  take  bids  for  the  erection 
of  a  five-story  factory  branch,  100  x  180  ft.,  at  Ninth  and 
Brannan  Streets.  San  JVancisco,  to  cost  about  $90,000.  Weeks 
&  Day,  315  Montgomery  Street,  are  architects. 

The  rtah  Power  &  Light  Co..  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah,  Is 
perfecting  plans  for  the  construction  of  a  new  power  plant 
in  the  vicinity  of  Soda  Springs.  Idaho,  with  Initial  capacity 
of  20.000  hp..  estimated  to  cost  $2,500,000,  includins  steel 
tower  transmission  system. 

The  General  Electric  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash.,  has  awarded  a 
general  contract  to  the  Austin  Co.,  for  the  erection  of  a 
one-story  machine  and  repair  shop  at  its  local  branch, 
30  X  120  ft. 

Work  will  commence  on  a  new  vocational  and  manual 
arts  building  at  the  Union  High  School.  Huntington  Park. 
near  Los  Angeles,  to  cost  about  $100,000.  Alfred  W.  I;ea 
and  Charles  E.  Garstane.  905  Savings  &  Trust  Building.  Los 
Angeles,   are   associated  architects. 

The  Los  Angeles  Gas  &  Electric  Co.,  South  HIU  Street, 
Los  Angeles,  is  disposing  of  a  bond  issue  of  $4,000,000.  a 
portion  of  the  proceeds  to  be  used  for  extensions  and  im- 
provements. 

The  Sacramento  Pipe  Works.  Seventh  and  R  Streets. 
.Sacramento.  Cal..  plans  for  the  installation  of  an  electric 
traveling  crane  in  its  proposed  one-storj-  addition.  100  x 
150  ft.,   to  cost  about  $50,000. 

Work  is  under  way  on  a  one-story  manual  training  build- 
ing at  the  Edison  school.  Long  Beach,  Cal,  estimated  to  cost 
$28,000.  and  arrangements  for  the  equipment  installation 
will  soon  be  made.  W.  Horace  Austin,  222  First  National 
Bank   Building,   is  architect. 

Albert  Anderson.  Grants  Pass.  Ore.,  and  associates,  are 
perfecting  plans  for  the  construction  of  a  new  hydroelectric 
power  plant  on  the  Coquille  River,  to  develop  a  total  of  13.- 
000  hp.  It  is  estimated  to  cost  $350,000.  Application  has 
been  made  to  the  state  engineer  for  permission.  It  is  pur- 
posed to  organize  a  company  to  carry  out  the  project. 


Baltimore 

Baltimore.  Aug.  28. 

PROPERTY  totaling  about  230  acres  of  land  at  East  St. 
Louis.  111.,  has  been  purchased  by  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
Railroad  Co..  Baltimore  and  Charles  Streets.  Baltimore,  as 
a  site  for  the  construction  of  new  repair  shops  for  locomo- 
tive and  car  work,  engine  terminal,  storage  and  classifica- 
tion  yards,    estimated    to    cost    $1,750,000.    with    machinery. 

The  Virginia-Western  Power  Co..  Clifton  Forge.  Va..  is 
arranging  for  an  increase  in  capital  from  $4,000,000  to  $10,- 
000,000,  a  portion  of  the  proceeds  to  be  used  for  extensions 
in  power  plants  and  systems,  including  the  installation  of 
additional  machinery.  The  company  recently  acquired  the 
Riverside  Light  &  Power  Co..  and  the  Charlottesville  & 
Albemarle    Railway   Co..    and   afBliated    properties. 

The  Crown  Mining  &  Mfg.  Co..  P.  O.  Box  17.nl.  Atlanta. 
Ga..  recently  organized  with  a  capital  of  $1,000,000.  and 
headquarters  at  Dahlonega.  Ga.,  is  planning  for  the  opera- 
tion of  metal  properties  an-d  is  interested  in  receiving  in- 
formation regarding  mining  machinery,  power  plant  and 
electrical,  transportation   equipment,   etc. 

Lester  F.  Hobbs.  Inc.,  Norfolk.  Va.,  has  inquiries  out 
for  a  steam  shovel.  Erie  or  Marion  type,  with  ^i-yd.  capa- 
city bucket,    mounted  on   crawler,  with   extra  boom. 

The  Bureau  of  Accounts  and  Supplies,  Navy  Department, 
Washington,  D.  C.  will  receive  bids  until  Sept.  4,  for 
27  electric  power  circuit  breakers,  for  use  at  the  Portsmouth, 
N.  H..  navy  yard,   schedule  1235. 

The  Mutual  Light  Co.,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  recently  or- 
ganized, is  planning  for  the  installation  of  a  power  plant 
and  system  for  local  light  and  power  service.  Samuel  H. 
Callender  is  president,  and  N.  E.  Bowman,  secretary. 

John  W.  Wood.  Linden,  Va.,  has  inquiries  out  for  a  sta- 
tionary steam  engine,  about  4  hp..  with  auxiliary  equipment. 


The  Central  of  Georgia  Power  Co..  Atlanta,  Ga.,  has 
plans  for  extensions  In  Its  main  hydroelectric  generating 
plant  to  Increase  the  capacity  to  21,000  hp.,  estimated  to 
cost  $4,000,000,  with  machinery  and  steel  tower  transmission 
line. 

The  I-oiigborough  Development  Co.,  234  Southern  Build- 
ing. Washington,  D.  C,  has  tentative  plans  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  new  Industrial  terminal  and  plant  in  the 
West  Washington  district,  consisting  of  a  numl>er  of  plant 
and  warehouse  structures,  power  house,  loading  machinery, 
traveling  cranes,  etc.,  estimated  to  cost  $10,000,000.  R.  F. 
Beresford.  Southern  Building,  Is  architect.  A.  E.  Walker 
Is  president. 

The  Delaware  Steel  Products  Co..  New  Castle,  Del.,  re- 
cently organized  by  Professor  M.  Boyd,  metallurgist,  and 
associates,  has  acquired  a  tract  of  land  adjoining  the  plant 
of  the  Deemer  Steel  Casting  Co.,  lately  reorganized  and 
interested  in  the  new  company,  for  the  erection  of  a  plant 
for  the  production  of  alloy  materials,  steel  produets,  etc. 
Plans  will  be  prepared  at  an  early  date.  Seldon  S.  Deemer, 
formerly  president  and  general  manager  of  the  Deemer  com- 
pany, is  understood  to  be  connected  with  the  new  company. 

A.  Carver.  Rougemont.  N.  C.  has  inquiries  out  for  water- 
wheels,  generator  and  auxiliary  equipment  for  a  local  hydros 
electric  power  plant. 


one-story  plant  at  Eighth  and  O'Donnell  Streets.  60  x  250  ft.^ 
estimated  to  cost  $90,000.  to  be  equipped  for  the  manufac- 
turer of  wagons  and  parts.  J.  Lester  Barr.  202  North  Cal- 
vert Street,  is  engineer.  E.  M.  Leonhardt  heads  the  com- 
pany. 

The  Rondo  Chair  Co..  Rondo.  N.  C,  is  planning  for  the 
purchase  of  a  single  spindle  boring  machine,  saddle  seat 
machine,  self-feed  ripsaw,  dowel  machine  and  other  equip-- 
ment,  for  installation   in   its  local  plant. 

The  Waynesville  Veteran's  Bureau  School,  Waynesville. 
N.  C  .  is  planning  for  the  erection  of  a  one-story  mechanical 
and  industrial  shop.  48  x  112  ft.,  in  connection  with  a  num- 
ber of  other  structures,  for  which  plans  are  being  com^ 
pleted. 

A  vocational  shop  building.  106  x  112  ft.,  will  be  erected 
at  the  new  three-story  high  school  for  boys  to  be  located 
at  Macon,  Ga..  with  machine  shop,  welding  shop  and  other 
departments,  estimated  to  cost  $400,000,  for  which  plans  will 
soon  be  completed.  Curran  R.  Ellis,  Macon,  and  G.  Lloyd 
Preacher.    Augusta.    Ga.,    are    associated    architects. 

The  Board  of  Water  Corrmiissioners.  Macon,  Ga.,  is  plan- 
ning for  the  installation  of  electrically-operated  pumping 
machiner>-  at  its  proposed  new  10.000.000  gal.  station  for 
the  municipal   waterworks  on  the  River   Road. 

The  Miller  Engineering  Corporation,  Norfork,  Va.,  has 
preliminary  plans  for  the  erection  of  a  new  foundry  and 
plant  in  the  Sewell's  Island  section,  for  the  manufacture 
of  radiators  and  other  kindred  equipment,  estimated  to  cost 
$200,000.    with    machinery. 

The  International  Engineering  &  Construction  Co.,  Balti- 
more, is  perfecting  plans  for  the  erection  of  a  new  mechani- 
cal works  on  local  site,  estimated  to  cost  $200,000.  with 
equipment. 

The  General  Purchasing  Officer.  Panama  Canal.  Wash-, 
ington.  D.  C.  will  take  bids  until  Sept.  4.  for  19  planer  jacks; 
3.000  ft.  plow  steel  cable:  500  steel  machine  bolts;  15  sets 
of  storage  batteries;  48  tackle  blocks,  and  other  mechanical 
equipment    for   canal    zone  service,   circular   1553. 

The  Bakersville  Roller  Mills,  Inc.,  Bakersville,  N.  C.,  is 
considering  the  construction  of  a  one-story  ice-manufactur- 
ing plant,  for  which  a  list  of  equipment  will  be  arranged 
at  an  early  date. 

C.  W.  Bryan  &  Son,  Oxford,  N.  C,  have  inquiries  out 
for  an  oil-operated  engine,  about  50  hp.,  with  auxiliary 
equipment. 

The  Mica  Corporation.  Martinsville,  Va.,  operating  prop- 
erties in  Franklin  and  Henry  Coimties.  Va..  has  tentative 
plans  for  the  erection  of  n  local  plant  for  the  manufacture 
of  mica  specialties,  with  installation  to  inrUide  forming  and 
molding  machinery,  power  equipment  and  transmission  ap- 
paratus.    J.  T.   Mulhaney  is  president. 

The  Peerless  Truck  &  Motor  Corporation.  Richmond,  Va., 
with  plant  at  Cleveland,  represented  by  Thomas  B.  Gay, 
Richmond  attorney,  has  voted  to  purchase  the  Collins  Motor 
Car  Co.  General  expansion  and  consolidation  plans  are  being 
arranged.  R.  H.  Collins  has  been  elected  president  of  the 
Peerless  company. 

The  North  Georgia  Marble  Products  Co..  Whitestone.  Ga.. 
has  inquiries  out  for  steam-operated  hoisting  machinery. 
25  to  30  hp..  36  to  40  in.  drum  diameter. 
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connection   with  proposed  additions   to  tlie   municipal  \va 
works,  to  cost  about  $300,000.      Bond   liave  been   voted. 
Water  Commission  is  in  charge. 

J.  C.  Steele  &  Sons,  Statesville,  N.  C.  manufacturer; 
clay-working  machinery,  have  inquiries  out  for  a  milling  i 
chine,    large  size,    new   or   used  in   good  condition. 


70  X  150  ft.,  estimated  to  cost  $100,000.     R.  A.  Gillis.  Ameri- 
can Building,  Fairmont,  W.  Va.,  is  architect. 

A  machine  shop  will  be  installed  in  the  three-story  and 
basement  service  building.  100  x  120  ft.,  to  be  erected  on 
Fairmont  Avenue,  Fairmont,  W.  Va.,  by  the  Central  Auto 
Co..  419  Hull  Avenue,  estimated  to  cost  $55,000.  C.  Wilson 
heads    the    company. 


Pittsburgh 

Pittsburgh,  Aug.   27. 

THE   machine    tool    market    here   reflects    the   im- 
proved sentiment  which  is  appearing  in  business 
in    general.        No     important    lists    have    appeared 
lately,  but  the  trade  is  working  diligently  and  with 
much  confidence  on  those  now  up,  chief  of  which  are 
the  tools  for  several  shops  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road. Central  Region.     A  good  many  orders  for  in- 
dividual tools  have  been  closed  this  month  and  with 
some  of  the  trade  August  has  been  the  best  month 
in  point  of  sales  of  any  since   the  fore  part  of  the 
year.      The  crane  market   does  not  show  much  life 
with  respect  to  actual  orders,  but  prospective  busi- 
ness is  gaining  and  makers  of  steel  mills  have  some- 
thing to  look  ahead  to  in  the  new  9-stand  bar  mill 
on   which   the  Jones   &  Laughlin   Steel   Corporation 
has    taken    prices  for   estimating   purposes   and    the 
mills  for  the  new  cold-rolled  strip  mill  to  lie  started 
at  Warren,  Ohio,   by  C.  G.  Thomas   and  associates, 
and   for  which  Barton   R.    Shover,    Oliver   Building, 
Pittsburgh,     is     consulting     engineer.      These     mills 
probably  will  be  placed  this  week. 
Plans  are  being  drawn  for  the  erection  of  a  new  one-story 
addition   to   the  plant  of   the   Pittsburgh   Malleable   Iron    Co., 
Thirty-fourth  and  Smallman  Streets,  Pittsburgh,  to  cost  about 
$150,000,  including  equipment.    Peter  Dietz,  Lyceum  Building, 
is  engineer. 

The  Lewistown  Motor  Co.,  Lewistown,  Pa.,  will  install  a 
machine  shop  in  its  proposed  new  service  and  repair  building 
to  be  erected  on  South  Main  Street,  to  cost  in  excess  of  $60.- 
000.  The  structure  will  renlace  a  former  works  destroyed  by 
fire  a  number  of  months  ago. 

The  American  Steel  Band  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  has  acquired 
property  adjoining  its  plant  on  Nixon  Street  for  a  considera- 
tion of  about  $45,000,  for  proposed  enlargements. 

The  Carnegie  Steel  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  has  work  in  progress 
on  additions  to  its  power  plant  at  its  Munhall,  Pa.,  works,  to 
include  the  installation  of  engines,  boilers  and  auxiliary 
equipment. 

The  Thacker  Coal  &  Coke  Co..  Williamson,  W.  Va.,  with 
headquarters  at  Cincinnati,  T.  E.  Houston,  president,  has 
arranged  an  appropriation  of  about  $500,000  for  extensions 
and  improvements  in  its  local  coal-mining  plant,  to  include 
tlie  construction  of  a  new  tipple,  hoisting  and  conveying 
machinery,  electric  power  and  other  mechanical  equipment. 
A.  S.  Burger.  Beechbottom.  W.  Va..  operating  local  coal 
properties,  is  planning  for  the  organization  of  a  company  to 
construct  and  operate  a  new  tipple,  estimated  to  cost  $75,000, 
with  the  installation  of  electric  power  and  mechanical  equip- 
ment at  the  present  works. 

The  Venango  Mfg.  Co.,  Franklin,  Pa.,  manufacturer  of 
castings,  mechanical  equipment,  etc.,  has  commenced  the  erec- 
tion of  a  new  addition  to  provide  for  an  increase  of  about 
15,000  sq.  ft.  floor  area.  The  company  is  completing  a  one- 
story  extension,  50  x  100  ft.  for  pattern  service. 

F.  Hodgson,  care  of  H.  Westenhaser,  712  South  Virginia 
Street.  Martinsburg,  W.  Va..  architect,  has  plans  in  prepara- 
tion for  the  construction  of  a  three-story  automobile  service 
and  repair  building  on  King  Street,  75  x  SO  ft.,  to  cost  about 
$75,000.    A  machine  shop  will  be  installed. 

The  Deep  Run  Coal  Co..  Cumberland.  Md..  has  authorized 
plans  for  the  construction  of  a  one-story  machine  shop  at  its 
properties  in  the  Elk  Garden  district,  near  Elkins,  W.  Va.,  in 
connection  with  other  extensions  to  cost  about  $300,000.  A 
tipple  and  power  house  will  also  be  built.  Benjamin  Robin- 
son, Sr..  Frostburg.  Md.,  is  engineer. 

The  Clarion  River  Power  Co..  Johnstown.  Pa.,  is  perfect- 
ing plans  for  the  construction  of  a  hydroelectric  generating 
plant  at  the  Piney  dam,  now  in  course  of  building.  The  com- 
pany will  also  construct  other  similar  power  plants  in  this 
same  section,  with  total  investment  to  exceed  $1,000,000. 

M.  Friedman.  Uniontown,  Pa.,  plans  for  the  installation 
of  a  machine  shop  in  the  two-story  automobile  service  and 
repair  building,  125  x  150  ft.,  to  be  erected  at  Fayette  and 
Wilson  Streets,  estimated  to  cost  $45,000. 

The  State  Board  of  Control,  Charlestown,  W.  Va.,  will 
take  bids  on  a  general  contract  until  Sept.  28  for  the  con- 
struction of  five  new  industrial  and  vocational  school  buildings 
at    Prontytown,    W.    Va..    with    main    structure,    three-story. 


Milwaukee 
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of   business   passing   in    f 


tool     trade     remains     limited     as      to 
volume,  inquiry  is  increasingly  active  and  the  num- 
ber   of    orders    is    growing.    August    bookings    com- 
pared favorably  with  those  made  in  June  and  July, 
and    in   most    instances    were  reported  above  those 
in  August  last  year.     Operations  of  manufacturers 
of    milling    machines    are    well    maintained    despite 
the    absence   of    large -lot  orders.      Activity   of    ma- 
chine-shops   has     increased    during    the    past    two 
weeks  and   the  outlook  for  an   improved    industrial 
demand  for   tools   is  correspondingly   better. 
Formal    transfer    of    the    complete   plant    of    the   bankrupt 
United    States    Gear    Shift   Co.,    Eau    Claire.    Wis.,    to    B.    R. 
L'Hommedieu    and    associates    of    Madison,    Wis.,    has    been 
accomplished  and   the  new  owners  intend  to  reinstate  oper- 
ations  shortly  after   Sept.    1. 

The  Perfection  Table  Slide  Co..  Watertown,  Wis.,  let  the 
general  contract  to  Omar  L,.  Gaston,  local,  for  erecting  a 
brick  and  mill  manufacturing  building,  two  stories.  75  x 
150  ft.,  estimated  to  cost  $80,000.  Inquiry  is  being  made  for 
miscellaneous  machinery,  including  cut-off  saws,  jointers, 
facers,  groovers,  etc.,  all  with  individual  motors.  William  C. 
Schultz,  603  Clyman  Street,  is  president  and  general  man- 
ager. 

The  International  Harvester  Co.,  217  Oregon  Street,  Mil- 
waukee, will  close  bids  Aug.  30  for  the  erection  of  a  four- 
story  concrete  and  brick  building,  100  x  150  ft.,  at  Reed 
and  South  Water  Streets,  to  be  equipped  as  an  assembling 
shop  and  warehouse.  It  will  cost  about  $160,000  complete. 
W.  J.  Jens  is  manager. 

The  Milwaukee  Board  of  Industrial  Education,  Archie  C. 
Muehl.  secretary,  is  asking  bids  until  Sept.  4  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  foundry  charging  floor  in  the  new  Milwaukee 
Vocational  School  at  Seventh  and  Prairie  Streets,  to  provide 
for  the  installation  of  a  H  to  %-ton  electric  furnace  designed 
for  class  instruction.  Bids  for  the  furnace  and  auxiliaries  will 
be   taken   later. 

The  Carbon  Engineering  Co..  Milwaukee,  has  been  in- 
corporated with  a.  capital  stock  of  $20,000  to  engage  in  the 
manufacture  of  carbon  brushes  and  similar  specialties  for 
the  electrical  industry.  The  principals  are  John  Hurum.  G. 
F.  Helwig  and  Walter  O.  Helwig,  Eighth  and  Morgan  Ave- 
nues. A  small  shop  will  be  equipped  at  this  location  at  once. 
The  Riley-Fredericks  Co.,  209  Grand  Avenue.  Milwaukee, 
has  taken  the  contract  to  furnish  and  install  the  coal  and 
ash  handling  system  in  a  $30,000  steam  generating  plant  ad- 
dition for  the  Forsyth  Leather  Co..  town  of  Wauwatosa, 
Milwaukee  county.  The  engineers  are  Cahill  &  Douglas,  21J 
West   Water   Street.   Milwaukee. 

The  Peterson-Egeland  Mfg.  Co..  Sturgeon  Bay,  Wis.,  has 
been  incorporated  with  $25,000  capital  stock  to  manufacture 
a  patented  steel  motor  stand  for  Ford  service  stations  and 
general  automotive  reoairshops.  designed  by  George  Peter- 
son, who  with  Dr.  G.  R.  Egeland  and  H.  L.  Peterson,  are 
the  incorporators.  The  former  Johnson  machine  shop  has 
been  leased  and  is  being  remodeled  for  production  and 
assembling. 

The  Kelm  Cut  Stone  Co..  578  Locust  Street,  Appleton. 
Wis.,  will  erect  a  new  plant  costing  about  $45,000  at  Outa- 
gamie Street  and  College  Avenue,  on  the  "Soo  Line"  tracks. 
It  will  be  50  x  100  ft.,  two  stories,  and  will  require  complete 
new  machinery,  including  one  '5-ton  and  one  2-ton  hand 
operated  crane,  several  smaller  chain  hoists,  carborundum 
Kaws,  polishing  machines  and  electric  motors. 

The  Safety  Highway  Engineering  Co.,  Milwaukee,  recently 
incorporated  with  $100,000  capital  stock  to  manufacture  pat- 
ented traffic  regulating  devices,  highway  signs,  etc.,  has  per- 
fected its  organization  by  electing  these  officers:  President, 
Bernard  Minn.  1409  Fifteenth  Street:  vice-president,  H.  C. 
Hoppmann:  secretary-treasurer.  W.  A.  Richter.  A  suitable 
building  will  be  leased  and  equipped  for  finishing  and  assem- 
bling cast  and  stamped  parts  to  be  purchased  for  the  present. 
William  Hyink  &  Sons  Co..  727  North  Water  Street.  Mil- 
waukee, let  contracts  Aug.  22  for  the  erection  of  a  new  ma- 
chine shop.  60  X  127  ft.,  part  two  stories,  at  Ogden  Avenue 
and  Market  Street,  designed  by  Frank  Howend,  architect, 
ns  Wisconsin  Street,  and  estimated  to  cost  $45,000.  Mis- 
cellaneous   supplemental   equipment   is    being   purchased. 
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The  Cluii-U'S  W.  GIndele  Co.,  Clilcauo,  lias  taken  the  Ki'H- 
.  ral  contract  for  Improvements  costing  $500,000  In  tho 
Miiiiona  yards  ot  the  Chicago  &  Northwestern  Hallroad  Co. 
at  Madison,  Wis.  Construction  work  embraces  a  24-8tttll 
roundhouse,  heater  room  and  washroom;  power  house;  ma- 
chine shop;  car  repair  and  workshop  and  store  building; 
ice  house;  sand  warehouse,  and  several  smaller  buildings. 
The  contract  specifies  completion  ot  the  project  by  .Ian. 
1.    1924. 

Mead  &  Seastone,  consulting  engineers,  Madison.  Wis., 
are  taking  bids  until  Sept.  15  for  switchboards,  supervisory 
idiitrols.  power  transformers  and  miscellaneous  auxiliaries 
for  the  new  $600,000  hydroelectric  generating  plant  being 
liuilt  at  Caldron  Falls.  Peshtigo  River,  near  Kills  Junction. 
Wis.,  by  the  North  Kast  Power  Co.,  subsidiary  of  the  Wl.s- 
coiisin  Public  Service  Co.,  559  Mar.shall  Street,  Milwaukee. 

The  stockholders'  reorganization  committee.  Dr.  B.  W. 
Timm,  922  Third  Street,  Milwaukee,  chairman,  is  the  suc- 
risaful  bidder  for  the  entire  a.ssels  of  the  bankrupt  Winthcr 
Motors,  Inc..  Kenosha,  Wis.,  at  $130,000.  The  only  other  bid- 
iler  for  the  property  in  bulk  was  the  E.  Ij.  Essley  Machinery 
Co.,  78  West  Water  Street,  Milwaukee,  at  $127,500.  The 
property  inventoried  at  more  than  $250,000.  The  public  sale 
was  held  Aug.  16  but  no  bulk  bids  appeared  and  at  a  meet- 
ing of  creditors  on  Aug.  23  the  stockholders'  committee  and 
the  Essley   company   entered   tenders.. 

Herbert  F.  Johnson,  trustee  of  the  bankrupt  estate  of 
the  Mitchell  Motors  Co.,  Inc.,  Racine.  Wis.,  has  issued  a 
circular  giving  notice  that  he  will  receive  bids  for  the  pur- 
chase of  the  entire  property  at  private  sale  up  to  and  in- 
cluding Sept  1.  If  no  bids  are  received,  the  assets  will  be 
offered  for  sale  at  public  auction  on  Sept.  12.  The  plant  con- 
sists of  35.46  acres,  with  nine  main  buildings  containintr 
604,800  sq.  ft,,  and  it  is  stated  that  a  formal  appraisal  made 
Oct.  7,  1922,  revealed  a  going  value  of  $3,840,000,  exclusive 
of  materials  and  supplies. 


Detroit 

Detroit,  Aug.  28. 

SUPERSTRUCTURl::  work  will  commence  on  a  new  one- 
story  addition.  SO  x  200  ft.,  at  the  plant  of  the  Mason 
Motor  Truck  Co.,  Fenton  Road,  Flint,  Mich.,  estimated  to 
cost  $25,000,  for  which  a  general  contract  recently  was  let 
to  the  H.  G.  Christman  Co.,  Lansing,  Mich.  M.  C.  Day  is 
secretary. 

The  Michigan  Stamping  Co.,  11,631  Mack  Avenue,  Detroit, 
has  filed  plans  for  the  erection  of  a  one-story  addition, 
estimated  to  cost  $25,000.  Albert  Kahn,  1000  Marquette 
Building,   is  architect. 

A.  N.  Haskell,  1045  Hibbard  Avenue,  Detroit,  has  in- 
quiries out  for  a  lathe  of  Le  Blond  type  and  drill  grinder. 

The  Hupp  Motor  Car  Co..  Hamilton  Street,  Detroit,  has 
awarded  a  general  contract  to  the  Everitt-Winters  Co.. 
Book  Building,  for  the  erection  of  a  new  one-story  addition, 
for  which  ground  will  be  broken  at  once. 

The  Trippensee  Closed  Body  Corporation,  5685  Twelfth 
Street,  Detroit,  will  commence  the  erection  of  a  one-story 
addition  to  its  automobile  body  manufacturing  plant.  Plar.s 
have  been  filed. 

The  Detroit  Lubricator  Go.,  5938  Trumbull  Street,  De- 
troit, manufacturer  of  lubricating  devices  and  equipment, 
will  soon  break  ground  for  the  erection  of  a  new  six-story 
addition.  108  x  140  ft.,  estimated  to  cost  about  J330.000,  for 
which  plans  have  been  drawn  by  Smith,  Hinchman  &  Grylls. 
SOO  Marquette  Building.  Work  is  now  in  progress  on  a  two- 
story  top  extension  to  the  present  four-story  plant,  90  x  125 
ft.,  to  cost  approximately  $65,000.  exclusive  of  equipment. 
Herbert   Lord    is    second    vice-president. 

The  Ford  Motor  Co.,  Highland  Park,  Mich.,  is  perfecting 
plans  for  the  erection  of  its  proposed  assembling  plant  at 
Norfolk,  Va.,  on  site  recently  acquired  at  the  iunction  of 
Virginian  Railway  and  the  eastern  branch  of  the  Elizabeth 
River.  It  will  consist  of  two  main  assembling  units,  each 
five  story,  350  x  750  ft.,  with  capacity  of  300  cars  per  day. 
A  general  operating  and  storage  building,  350  x  500  ft.,  will 
also  be  built.  The  works  will  cost  in  excess  of  $500,000,  with 
machinery. 

The  Richard  Brothers  Dye  Works,  Inc..  Milwaukee  Ave- 
nue, near  New  Orleans  Street,  Detroit,  has  awarded  a  gen- 
eral contract  to  J.  I.  Miller  and  J.  A.  McGrath,  Goebel 
Building,  associated,  for  the  erection  of  a  two-story  addition, 
estimated  to  cost  $32,000. 

Manual  training  equipment  will  be  installed  in  the  new 
high  school  to  be  erected  at  Paw  Paw.  Mich.,  estimated  to 
cost  $160,000.  for  which  foundations  will  be  commenced  at 
an  early  date.     The  Board  of  Education  is  in  charge. 

The  Big  Rapids  Water  Power  Co.,  Big  Rapids,  Mich.,  is 
planning  for  the  installation  of  hydroelectric  generating 
equipment    at    its    power    plant,    with    auxiliary    machinery: 


Burd  &  Giftels,  Powers  Tlieater  lUillding,  Grand  Uaplds, 
Mich.,  are  engineers. 

In  connection  with  additions  now  in  cour.se  of  construc- 
tion at  the  plant  of  the  Durant  Motor  Co.,  Lansing,  Mich.,  It 
is  proposed  to  install  equipment  to  provide  for  an  increase 
from  400  to  550  automobiles  per  day.  H.  W.  Alger  Is  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  plant. 

The  Fisher  Body  Corporation,  725  Piquette  Street,  Detroit, 
has  filed  plans  for  the  erection  of  a  new  one-story  addition 
to  cost  about  $25,000,  exclusive  of  equipment. 

The  Common  Council,  Ithaca,  Mich.,  plans  tor  the  In- 
stallation of  deep-well  pumping  machinery  at  the  municipal 
water  plant.  Burd  &.  Giffels,  Powers  Theater  Building, 
Grand    Kapids.    Mich.,    an-    engineers. 
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Cleveland 

Cleveland,  Aug.  27. 
.VCIIINW    tool    builders    report    a    decided    Im- 
nt  in   the  volume  of  inquiries.     While 
sales  for  most  part  are  still  confined  to  one  or  two 
m.achines.    actual   business   shows    some    gain    over 
last  month.     The  new  inquiries  are  coming  largely 
from   the  automobile   field,   both   from  car  builders 
and  manufacturers  ot  parts  and  accessories.     Gray 
&    Davis.    Inc.,    Boston,    have    an    inquiry    out    for 
15   to   20   small   screw  machines  and  several   auto- 
matic   screw   machines.     Other    inquiries   from    the 
automotive  field  include  several  for  turret  lathes  up 
to    six    machines    and    for    automatic    screw    ma- 
chinery    in    lots    ot    various     sizes     up     to     8     or 
10    machines.      Other    inquiries    include    one    from 
the    Falls    Hollow    Staybolt    Co.,    Cuyahoga    Falls. 
Ohio,    for    30    deep    hole    drilling    machines.      Busi- 
ness  is   fair   with    machinery   houses   but    most   of 
their  orders  are   for  single  tools.     The  order  for   IS 
metal   and    wood-working    machines    for   the   West 
Technical  High  School,   Cleveland,  has  been  placed, 
the    business    being    divided    among    several    local 
dealers.     The  recently  organized  Brightman  Broth- 
ers Co.,    Columbtis,    Ohio,    which    will   equip  a   new 
plant    tor    the    manufacture   of    shafting   and    other 
products,    is    in    the    market   for    machinery    equip- 
ment.    The  Universal  Crane  Co.,   Elyria,   Ohio,  has 
purchased  several  tools. 
Tlie    Austin   Co.,    Cleveland,   has    recently   taken    the   fol- 
lowing orders:     Four-story  plant  for  Colonial  Knitting  Mills, 
Philadelphia;    complete    paper   mill    plant    for   the    Columbia 
River  Paper  Mill.  Vancouver,   Wash.;   machine  shop,   30  x  60 
ft.,   for  the  Petroleum   Iron   Works,    Sharon,   Pa.,   to   be  built 
in  Beaumont.  Tex.;  office  building  and  foundations  for  ware- 
house  for    the    American   Steel   Band    Co..    Cincinnati;    ware- 
house in  Chicago  for  the  Colonial  Steel  Co.,  Pittsburgh.     The 
order  recently  taken  by  the  Austin  Co.  for  the  expansion  for 
the    plant    of    the    Fisher    Body    Corporation,    Cleveland,    will 
include  one  building  140  x  300  ft.  and  another  95  x  600  ft. 

The  Elyria  Iron  &  Steel  Co.  and  the  Columbia  Steel  Co., 
Elyria,  Ohio,  will  erect  a  joint  power  plant  and  have  or- 
ganized a  new  company  to  erect  this  plant.  This  will  be 
known  as  the  Columbia-Elyria  Power  Co.,  of  which  H.  B. 
Wicks  of  the  Elyria  Iron  &  .Steel  Co.  is  president.  The  plant 
will  have  sufficient  capacity  to  take  care  of  the  power  re- 
quirements of  the  two  steel  companies.  The  company  will 
select  an  engineer  shortly  to  prepare  plans. 

The  Universal  Crane  Co.,  Elyria,  Ohio,  is  in  the  process 
of  reorganization,  and  if  present  plans  are  consummated, 
control  of  the  company  and  all  ownership  of  common  stock 
will  pass  to  the  Thew  Automatic  Shovel  Co.,  Lorain,  Ohio. 
Already  owners  of  over  50  per  cent  of  the  stock  have  assented 
to   the   reorganization. 

The  S.  M.  Jones  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio,  has  purchased  the 
property  and  plant  ot  the  Toledo  Car  Wheel  &  Foundry  Co. 
to  provide  additional  room  for  expansion.  The  Jones  com- 
pany has  recently  completed  a  two-story  machine  shop, 
80  X  200  ft.,  and  a  one-story  sucker  rod  plant,  50  x  200  ft. 

The  Hercules  Motor  Corp.,  Canton,  Ohio,  has  been  or- 
ganized to  operate  the  plant  of  the  Hercules  Motor  Co.,  which 
was  recently  purchased  from  the  receiver  by  E.  A.  Langen- 
bach.  Mr.  Langenbach  is  president;  H.  H.  Timken,  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  directors;  Charles  Balough,  vice-presi- 
dent, and  H.  P.  Blake,  secretary. 

The  Acme  Cultivator  Co.,  Salem,  Ohio,  has  concluded  a 
deal  for  the  removal  of  its  plant  to  Leetonia,  Ohio. 

The  Lorain  Stucco  Steel  Co.,  Lorain,  Ohio,  will  establish 
a  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  metal  lath  and  channels  for 
stucco  buildings.  Among  those  interested  are  G.  Eraser, 
Ravenna,   Ohio,  and  H.   Reynard,   Cleveland. 

Harry  J.  and  Charles  J,  Dockray  have  opened  a  new 
foundry   in  Zanesville,   Ohio. 

The  Defiance  Automatic  Screw  Co.,  Defiance,  Ohio,  has 
increased   its   capital  stock   from   915.000   to   $50,000. 
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Buffalo 


Buffalo,  Aug.   28. 

PURCHASE  has  beon  made  by  the  American  Radiator  Co., 
Buffalo,  with  headquarters  at  Chicago,  of  the  local  plant 
of  the  Curtiss  Aeroplane  Co.,  Elmwood  Avenue,  for  a  con- 
sideration of  $755,000.  It  consists  of  79  acres  of  land,  with 
buildings  aggregating  1,300,000  sq.  ft.  of  floor  area.  The 
new  owner  will  equip  and  occupy  a  portion  of  the  property 
for  a  new  works  for  the  manufacture  of  heating  equipment 
and  purposes  to  lease  the  remainder  to  outside  manufac- 
turing interests.  A  subsidiary  to  be  known  as  the  American 
Terminal  Warehouse  Corporation,  capitalized  at  $1,000,000, 
has  been  organized  to  take  over  and  operate  the  portion  of 
the  property  to  be  occupied  by  other  companies. 

The  new  plant  of  the  Houde  Engineering  Corporation. 
1392  West  Avenue,  Buffalo,  to  be  located  on  site  recently 
purchased  on  Northland  Avenue,  will  be  used  for  the  manu- 
facture of  shock  absorbers  for  automotive  service.  It  will  be 
one-story,    estimated    to   cost   $75,000. 

The  Anderson  Motor  Sales  Co.,  Third  Street  and  Prender- 
gast  Avenue,  Jamestown,  N.  Y..  is  planning  for  the  purchase 
of  a  lathe,  drill  press  and  other  equipment. 

Excavations  are  under  way  for  the  erection  of  a  new 
one-story  plant,  60  x  200  ft.,  for  the  Bufl^ngton  Co.,  Inc., 
342  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  manufacturer  of  metal 
furniture,  etc.,  at  Oswego,  N.  Y.,  estimated  to  cost  $50,000. 

Bids  will  be  received  by  the  Commissioner  of  Public 
Works,  Municipal  Building,  Buffalo,  until  Sept.  4,  for  150 
flanged  gate  valves  for  use  at  the  city  filter  plant,  consist- 
ing of  thirty  30-in  ,  thirty  24-in.,  sixty  20-in.,  and  thirty 
10-in.  valves,  as  per  specifications  on  file. 

H.  W^einstein,  90  Monroe  Street,  Buffalo,  is  planning  for 
the  installation  of  a  lathe,  cylinder  grinder  and  other  equip- 
ment at  his  automobile  service  and  repair  building.  421 
Niagara  Street. 

A  one-story  machine  shop  will  be  erected  by  the  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Works.  Capitol  Building.  Albany.  N.  Y.. 
in  connection  with  a  new  grain  elevator  on  the  Barge  Canal. 
River  Street,  Oswego,   N.   Y..  to  cost   in  excess  of  $400,000. 

Manual  training  equipment  will  be  installed  in  the  new 
three-story  high  school  to  be  erected  at  Hamburg.  X.  Y.. 
estimated  to  cost  $350,000,  for  which  revised  plans  are  being 
prepared.  Frank  Spangenberg,  250  Delaware  Avenue,  Buf- 
falo,  is  architect. 

A  lathe,  drill  press  and  other  equipment  will  be  installed 
in  the  machine  shop  at  the  automobile  service  works  to  be 
established  by  F.   J.   Lewis,   1630  Bailey  Avenue,  Buffalo. 

The  Niagara  Steel  &  Wire  Co.,  Buffalo,  has  acquired  the 
plant  of  the  Pennsylvania  Steel  &  Wire  Co.,  Stroudsburg. 
Pa.,  recently  secured  at  a  receiver's  sale  by  Henry  S.  Myer. 
The  works,  previously,  were  operated  under  the  name  of  the 
Monroe  Steel  &  Wire  Co.  The  new  owner  plans  to  remodel 
and   improve   the   property  for  a  new   branch   plant. 

The  Hudson-Oliver  Motor  Co.,  Buffalo,  has  leased  prop- 
erty at  Main  and  Northampton  Streets,  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  new  service  and  repair  works. 


Cincinnati 
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Cincinnati,  Aug.  27. 
fACHINE  tool  orders  continue  to  be   booked   in 
fair  volume,  but  it  is  noticeable  that  most  of 
the  orders  being  placed  are  for  single  tools.     There 
has   been  some   clearing  up   of  outstanding  quota- 
tions, and  on  the  whole,   manufacturers  are  some- 
what   more   optimistic   for    the    future.      Inquiry    is 
still  good,  but  large  lists  are  conspicuously  absent. 
The   largest   order  reported   was    for   eight   engine 
lathes  from  the  Brazilian  Navy  Department.     Some 
outstanding   railroad    inquiries    are    expected   to    be 
closed    this  week,   and    it    would    not   be   surprising 
if  several  large  lists  were  sent  out  by  a  number  of 
roads    about     Sept.     1.      Cincinnati    machine     tool 
manufacturers  are  running  at  about  the  same  rate 
as  maintained  for  some  months  past. 
The  assembling  plant  of  the  Chevrolet  Motor  Co.,  recently 
completed   at  Norwood,  Ohio,    is  now   in   production,    opera- 
tions  having   commenced    last   week.     The   plant    will   have 
a  cariacity  of  300  cars  per  day.     Automobile  bodies  will   be 
built  in  a  part  of  the  plant  by  the  Fisher  Body  Corpoi-ation. 
Full  operation  is  expected  to  be  reached  shortly  after  Labor 
Day. 

The  Gates  Radio  Co.,  Cincinnati,  has  been  incorporated 
with  a  capitalization  of  $1,000,000  to  manufacture  radio 
equipment.  The  company  is  now  looking  for  a  manufac- 
turing plant  In  the  downtown  section  of  the  city,  but  event- 
ually will  build  a  plant  in  one  of  the  suburbs.  The  company 
will  buy  some  machine  tool  equipment.  L.  J.  Ainsworth. 
fi07  Dixie  Terminal  Building,  is  president. 


The  Dayton  Pump  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio,  manufact- 
urer of  water  systems  and  gasoline  pumps  and  storage  tanks, 
has  awarded  contract  for  an  extension  to  its  plant.  It  is 
expected  the  addition  will  be  ready  for  occupancy  in 
60   days. 

The  Superior  Gas  Engine  Co.,  Springfield,  Ohio,  has 
awarded  contract  to  the  Austin  Co.,  for  an  addition  to  its 
foundry  building,  80  x  110  ft.  The  company  is  also  contem- 
plating the  erection  of  a  large  warehouse. 

The  Thomas  Mfg.  Co.,  Springfield,  Ohio,  will  again  manu- 
facture lawn  mowers,  discontinued  a  number  of  years  ago, 
when  the  company  standardized  on  grain  drills  and  haying 
machinery.  Production  of  lawn  mowers  will  start  about 
Oct.   1. 

The  Standard  Sanitary  Mfg.  Co.,  Louisville,  Ky.,  has 
awarded  contract  for  a  combined  office,  recreation  and 
storage  building,  to  cost  approximately  $60,000. 

A  plan  is  being  formulated  to  lift  the  receivership  of  the 
Star  Mfg.  Co.,  New  Lexington,  Ohio,  mine  car  manufacturer. 
The  company  was  placed  in  receiver's  hands  in  1921,  but 
lately    has    been    operated    profitably.      Paul    Gordon,    New 

The  City  of  Newport,  Ky.,  has  awarded  contract  to  the 
J.  N.  Chester  Engineering  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  for  the  installa- 
tion of  a  modern  water  supply  system.  The  system  will 
entail  an  expenditure  of  $500,000.  Considerable  pumping 
equipment  will  be  required,  as  well  as  water  pipe,  and  re- 
inforcing bars  for  a  storage  reservoir.  Joseph  Herman  is 
mayor  of  Newport. 

The  new  plant  of  the  Mengel  Body  Co.,  Louisville.  Ky., 
will   commence  operations   about   Sept.    1. 
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better,   but   inquiries  for  machii 
numerous,     and    dealers    hope    for    a    more    active 
market  in  .September.  At  the  same  time,  prospective 
buyers   are   showing    renewed    interest    in    inquiries 
which   have   lain   dormant   throughout   the  summer 
months.     In   a    few   instances,    in   fact,    users  have 
hastened   to  add    to   their  equipment  as  quickly  as 
possible,    indicating    that    they    have    taken    unex- 
pected  business   for   the   execution   of   which   their 
existing  facilities  would  not  suffice.     A  cutter  and 
tool    manufacturer    placed    a    telephone    order    for 
three    14-m.    tool-room    lathes    for    delivery    before 
Sept.  1.     There  continues  to  be  a  moderate  activity 
in  punch  presses,  five  medium-sized  presses  having 
been   purchased   by   a   local   maker  of  oflSce  appli- 
ances.    Dealers  also  report  scattered  sales  of  used 
machinery,   among   them   several   single   orders   for 
second-hand    turret    lathes.     No    further    railroad 
buying  is  reported,   but   the  Pullman   Co.,   Chicago, 
has  put  out  an  inquiry  for  the  Pullman  Railroad, 
including  the  following  machines,  all  of  which  are 
to  be  motor  driven: 
One   30-in.   x   12-ft.   geared  head   engine   lathe. 
One  4-ft.  high  duty  plain  radial  drill. 
One   12-in.    x   6-ft.   geared   head   engine   lathe. 
One    36   x   36-in.    x    12-ft.    medium    duty    planer    with    two 
heads   on   cross  rail. 
One  2-in.   bolt  cutter. 

The  Whiting  Corporation,  Harvey,  111.,  has  booked  the 
following  orders  for  foundry  equipment;  Four  special  72-in. 
cupolas  for  the  Studebaker  Corporation,  South  Bend,  Ind.: 
one  4S-in.  cupola  for  the  Jeffrey  Mfg.  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio; 
one  24  x  36-in..  one  36  x  4S-in.  and  a  42  x  72-in.  tumbling 
barrel  for  the  Niagara  Machine  &  Tool  Works.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
The  plant  and  equipment  of  the  bankrupt  Mjtchell  Motors 
Co.,  Racine,  Wis.,  will  be  sold  at  auction  Sept.  12.  Recent 
sales  of  machine  tools  at  both  public  and  private  offerings 
have  brought  out  very  low  prices.  In  extreme  cases  ma- 
chines have  been  sold  at  10  per  cent  of  the  purchase  price. 
Contracts  have  been  awarded  for  the  construction  of  the 
first  unit  of  the  Ford  Motor  Co.  plant  at  St.  Paul.  Minn. 
In  addition  to  the  manufacturing  plant,  which  will  contain 
1,000,000  sq.  ft.  of  lloor  space,  a  large  hydro-electric  power 
plant  is  to  be  built.  It  is  intended  to  have  the  factory  in 
operation  by  the  spring  of  1924. 

Elmer  Mattem,  secretary-treasurer  Wabash  Foundry  Co., 
Wabash.  Ind.,  has  been  appointed  temporary  receiver  pend- 
ing a  hearing  on  a  petition  to  make  the  receivership  per- 
manent. 

Work  is  under  way  on  the  construction  of  a  stove  manu- 
facturing plant,  70  X  302  ft.,  for  the  Leonard  Ranee  Co.,  at 
Washington.  Ind.  It  is  expected  that  the  new  company  will 
he  able  to  start  operations  by  Jan.  1. 
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The  down  liheo.itat  &  Supply  Co..  35  South  Des  Plaines 
Slroft,  ChlciiBO,  la  receiving  bids  through  an  architect  on  a 
two-story  factory.  50  x  72  ft.,  1908-19H  Parker  Avenue,  to 
cost  $28,000. 

The  AJax  Tank  .^  Tower  Co.,  1407  West  Thirty-seventh 
Street.  Chicago,  has  leased  from  the  trustees  of  the  Central 
Manufaolurlng  District.  10,000  sq.  ft.  In  West  Thirty-eighth 
Street  opposite  to  the  C.  G.  Spring  Co.  for  15  years  with 
option  to  purchase.  A  one-story  plant  to  contain  4500  sq.  ft. 
Is  now  being  constructed  on  the  property  and  will  be  occu- 
pied on  completion  about  Oct.  1,  for  the  manufacture  and 
storage  of  sprinkler  and  tower  tanks. 

The  Chicago  Steel  &  Wire  Co.,  103rd  Street  and  Torrencc 
Avenue,  Chicago,  is  having  plans  prepared  by  L.  G.  Hall- 
berg  &  Co.,  116  Soutli  Michigan  Avenue,  for  a  one-story 
plant  addition,   110  x  390   ft.,   to  cost  $80,000. 

Tlie  Washington  Parlor  Furniture  Co.,  1304  North  Wood 
Street.  Chicago,  is  taking  bids  through  David  S.  Klafter,  64 
West  Randolph  Street,  on  a  two-story  factory,  75  x  125  ft., 
1312-22   Wicker   Park   Avenue,    to   cost   $75,000. 

The  Chicago  Window  &  Door  Screen  Co.,  5118  South 
State  Street,  Chicago,  is  receiving  bids  on  a  two-story  fac- 
tory addition,  57  x  112  ft.,   to  cost  $45,000. 

The  Federal  Electric  Co.,  31  West  Eighty-seventh  Street. 
Chicago,  has  let  a  contract  for  a  one-story  plant  addition, 
24  X  58   ft.,   to  cost  $5,000. 

The  Blaska  Mfg.  Co.,  4825  South  Rockwell  Street.  Chi- 
cago, has  placed  a  contract  for  a  one-story  tin  shop.  75  x  77 
ft..  4132-36  Belmont  Avenue,  to  cost  $14,000. 

The  American  Plywood  Wheel  Co.  has  purchased  a  site 
In  Howell,  Mich.,  for  a  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  disk 
automobile  wheels.     Ground  will  be  broken  for  the  building 

The  Moline  Iron  Co..  Moline.  III.,  will  build  additions  to 
cost  $17,000.  Improvements  at  its  plant  at  Second  Street 
and  First  Avenue  include  a  three-story  brick  pattern  vault. 
24  X  45  ft.,  and  a  one-story  core  room,  50  x  75  ft.,  with  a 
battery  of  core  ovens.  At  the  Thirty-sixth  Street  plant  a 
two-story  pattern  vault.  40  x  54  ft.,  and  a  one-story  core 
room,  40  x  50  ft.,  with  a  battery  of  core  ovens,  will  be 
constructed. 

The  Auto  Specialties  Mfg.  Co.  has  started  the  construc- 
tion of  an  addition  to  its  plant  at  St.  Joseph,  Mich.,  to  cost 
$200,000.  The  present  floor  space  will  be  increased  50,000 
sq.  ft.  The  new  buiidmg  will  be  in  the  form  of  an  "L"  and 
will  be  devoted  to  the  manufacture  of  malleable  castings.. 

A  machine  shop  will  be  installed  in  the  one  and  two- 
story' and  basement  cutomobile  service  building.  50  x  250  ft., 
to  be  erected  at  Wilcox  and  West  Adams  Streets,  Chicago, 
by  the  Chicago  Motor  Bus  Co..  124  Rosemont  Avenue,  for 
which  excavations  are  being  made,  estimated  to  cost  $400,000. 
J.  A.   Ritchie  is  president. 

The  AVestern  Fruit  Express  Co.,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  has 
selected  a  local  site,  fronting  on  the  line  of  the  Great 
Northern  Railroad  Co.,  for  the  erection  of  a  new  central 
car  repair  shop,  estimated  to  cost  $150,000,  with  machinery. 

A  one-story  power  house  will  be  erected  by  the  Board  of 
Trustees.  Macalester  College,  Grand  and  Macalester  Ave- 
nues, St.  Paul,  Minn.,  for  service  at  the  institution,  for  which 
bids  will  soon  be  asked.  W.  M.  Ingeman,  637  Endicott 
Building,  is  architect. 

The  Rockville  Granite  Co.,  Cold  Spring  Minn.,  has  in- 
quiries out  for  an  electric  traveling  crane,  3  to  10-ton 
capacity,  with  span  40  ft.  or  over,  provided  with  220-volt 
d.c.  motors. 

The  Public  Service  Co.  of  Colorado,  has  meen  organized 
as  an  interest  of  Henry  L.  Doherty  &  Co.,  60  Wall  Street, 
New  York,  operating  the  Cities  Service  Co.  and  other  elec- 
tric power  utilities.  It  will  be  capitalized  with  $3,500,000  pre- 
ferred stock,  and  $15,000,000  common  stock.  The  new  com- 
pany will  take  over  the  Denver  Gas  &  Electric  Co..  and  the 
Western  Light  &  Power  Co.,  Boulder,  Colo.,  and  has  plans 
for  extensions  and  improvements,  to  include  a  new  steam- 
turbo  generating  plant  at  Valmont,  Colo.,  additional  equip- 
ment in  present  stations,  and  the  construction  of  steel  tower 
transmission   lines. 

Manual  training  ecuipment  will  be  installed  in  the  new 
two-story  high  school  to  be  erected  at  Glencoe,  Minn.,  esti- 
mated to  cost  $225,000,  for  which  bids  will  be  asked  on  a 
general  contract  in  the  near  future.  Stebbins  &  Haxby, 
Auditorium    Building,    Minneapolis,    Minn.,    are   architects. 

The  D.  O.  James  Mfg.  Co.,  1120  West  Monroe  Street, 
Chicago,  manufacturer  of  cut  gears,  etc.,  will  soon  com- 
mence the  erection  of  a  three-story  addition,  estimated  to 
cost  $55,000.  Ronneberg,  Pierce  &  Hauber,  10  South  La 
Salle   Street,   are   architects. 

A  machine  shop  will  be  installed  in  the  two-story  Ford 
automobile  service  building,  75  x  220  ft.,  to  be  erected  on 
West  Main   Street,    Danville,    111.,    by   the    Barker   Motor  Co., 


222   WeBt   Main   .Street,   estimated   to   cost  $75,000.     Lewis  & 
Dougherty,  Adams   Building,  are  architects. 

Ihlanual  training  equipment  will  be  Installed  in  the  new 
two-story  and  basement  high  school  to  be  erected  at  Sheldon, 
111.,  estimated  to  cost  $80,000,  for  which  construction  will  be 
I)laced  in  progress  at  cnce.  McCoy  &.  Skadden,  Temple  Build- 
ing.   Danville,   III.,  are  architects. 


The  Gulf  States 

BiRMiNOHAM,  Ala.,  Aug.   27. 

ANEW  electric  power  company,  to  be  known  as  the  Fris- 
co-Llna  Utilities  Co.,  Frisco,  Tex.,  is  being  organized  to 
take  over  the  local  electric  plant  as  well  as  the  power  plant 
at  Cellna.  Extensions  and  Improvements  will  be  made,  with 
plans  including  the  construction  of  a  new  central  generating 
plant  for  service  throughout  this  district.  Transmission  lines 
will  be  constructed.  H.  E.  Blumberg.  Dallas.  Tex.,  is  presi- 
dent of  the  new  organization. 

Thee  H.  C.  Walton  Co.,  Monroe,  La.,  has  acquired  prop- 
erty near  Swartz,  La.,  and  plans  for  the  construction  of  a 
new  gasoline  refining  plant.  A  list  of  equipment  to  be 
installed  will  soon  be  arranged. 

The  Southern  Glass  Co.,  Bastrop,  La.,  has  acquired  the 
local  plant  of  the  Ouachita  Glass  Co.,  and  will  take  Imme- 
diate possession.  Extensions  and  improvements  are  planned, 
including  the  installation  of  additional  equipment.  The 
plant  will  be  used  for  the   manufacture  of  jars,  bottles,  etc. 

The  West  Texas  Utilities  Co.,  Coleman.  Tex.,  is  nego- 
tiating for  the  purchase  of  the  municipal  electric  power 
plant.  Upon  acquisition,  it  is  proposed  to  make  extensions, 
including  the  installation  of  additional  equipment  for  service 
in    this   section. 

A  machine  shop  will  be  installed  in  the  one-story  automo- 
bile service  building  to  be  erected  by  the  Bradentown  Sales 
Co.,  Bradentown,  Fla.,  100  x  200  ft.,  on  Broad  Street.  A 
drill  press,  lathe  and  other  equipment  will  be  installed. 

Fire.  Aug.  15.  destroyed  a  portion  of  the  power  plant  and 
ice-manufacturing  plant  of  the  Oakdale  Ice  &  Light  Co.. 
Oakdale,  Tex.,  with  loss  estimated  at  $50,000.  It  is  planned 
to  rebuild. 

Inquiries  are  being  made  by  the  L.  M.  Anderson  Dental 
Supply  Co.,  Tampa,  Fla.,  for  conveying,  digging  and  other 
machinery  for  installation  on  a  tract  of  Fuller's  earth  prop- 
erty in  this  section.     Power  equipment  will  also  be  installed. 

The  Kansas  City  Southern  Railway  Co.,  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  is  perfecting  plans  for  the  erection  of  a  new  one-story 
car  repair  shop  at  its  works  at  Shreveport,  La.,  to  cost 
about  $160,000,  with  equipment.  The  structure  will  replace 
a   building  recently  destroyed  by   fire. 

C.  L.  Archer,  Corinth,  Miss.,  is  arranging  for  the  organ- 
ization of  a  company  with  capital  of  $40,000,  to  construct 
and  operate  a  local  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  brick,  tile, 
etc.  A  list  of  equipment  to  be  installed,  including  presses, 
conveying  apparatus  and  electric  power  equipment  will  be 
prepared  at  an  early  date. 

A  locomotive  crane  will  be  installed  in  the  new  plant  to 
be  constructed  by  the  Texas  Creosoting  Co.,  Orange,  Tex.. 
recently  organized  with  capital  of  $450,000.  High  pressure 
pumping  machinery,  conveying  equipment  and  other  me- 
chanical equipment  will  also  be  purchased.  E.  B.  Shipley, 
1053  Century  Building;,  Pittsburgh,  consulting  engineer,  will 
be  in  charge  of  machinery  proposals. 

Fire,  Aug.  17,  destroyed  a  portion  of  the  oil  storage  and 
distributing  plant  of  the  Humble  Oil  &  Refining  Co.,  Dallas. 
Tex.,  at  Webster,  near  Houston,  Tex.,  with  loss  estimated 
at  $150,000.     It  will  be  rebuilt. 

The  Texas  Power  &  Light  Co.,  Dallas,  Tex.,  will  com- 
mence the  erection  of  a  new  power  house  on  Tuttle  Street, 
estimated  to  cost  $65,000. 

The  Common  Council,  Dothan,  Ala.,  has  plans  for  the 
construction  of  a  municipal  hydroelectric  power  plant  at 
Chalkers  Bluff,  near  Dothan,  with  Initial  output  of  3000  hp.. 
estimated  to  cost  $750,000,  with  machinery  and  transmission 
system.  The  Ludlow  Engineers.  Inc.,  Winston-Salem.  N.  C, 
is  engineer. 

The  Hubert  F.  Young  Lumber  &  Land  Co..  Birmingham. 
Ala.,  is  considering  the  construction  of  a  power  house  in 
connection  with  a  new  lumber  mill  at  Waterloo,  Ala.,  to 
cost  in   excess   of  $80,000. 

Two  mechanical  and  vocational  shops  will  be  installed  in 
the  new  high  school  to  be  erected  at  Corsicana,  Tex.,  esti- 
mated to  cost  $235,000,  for  which  ground  will  be  broken  at 
once.  Equipment  bids  will  be  asked  at  an  early  date.  Wil- 
liam B.  Ittner,  Board  of  Education  Building,  St.  Louis,  is  ar- 
chitect. 

A  machine   ship,   with  lathe,    drill   press  and  other  equip- 
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ment,  will  be  installed  in  the  new  one-storj'  automobile 
service  building  to  be  erected  on  South  Alamo  Street,  San 
Antonio,  Tex.,  by  J.  Steves,  509  King  William  Street,  esti- 
mated   to    cost    $55,000,    for    which    worlc    will    commence    at 

Manual  training:  equipment  will  be  installed  in  the  new 
junior  high  school  to  be  erected  at  Mirror  Lake  Drive  and 
Third  Avenue,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla.,  estimated  to  cost  |160,- 
000.  for  which  ground  will  soon  be  broken.  The  local  Board 
of   Education   is  in   charge. 

The  Common  Council,  Gibsland,  La.,  will  take  bids  for 
equipment  for  the  municipal  electric  lighting  plant,  includ- 
ing one  100-hp.  oil-operated  engine;  generating  apparatus, 
motors,  switchboard,  etc.  E.  T.  Archer  &  Co.,  Merchants 
Building,   Shreveport,   La.,  are  engineers. 


The  Central  South 

St.  Louis,  Aug.  28. 

TENTATIVE  plans  are  being  prepared  by  the  Louisville 
Hydro-Electric  Co.,  Louisville,  for  the  construction  of  a 
new  hydroelectric  generating  plant  at  the  Ohio  River  Falls, 
near  Louisville,  with  capacity  of  75,000  hp.,  for  which  a  per- 
mit has  been  issued  by  thei  Federal  Power  Commission.  It 
will  cost  in  excess  of  $500,000,  with  equipment  and  trans- 
mission system. 

The  Crawford  Brothers  Co.,  Cimarron,  Kan.,  operating 
an  automobile  service  works,  is  planning  for  the  installa- 
tion of  a  drill  press,  lathe,  cylinder  grinder  and  other  equip- 
ment. 

The  Duncan  Machinery  Co.,  P.  O.  Box  265,  Knoxville, 
Tenn.,  machinery  dealer,  has  inquiries  out  for  an  engine 
lathe,  10  to  12  ft.  between  centers,  24  to  30  in.  swing,  for 
general  repair  operations. 

The  Day-Brite  Reflector  Co.,  222  South  Eighth  Street,  St. 
Louis,  is  arranging  for  the  installation  of  a  plant  for  the 
manufacture  of  lighting  reflectors,  including  polishing,  buff- 
ing and  other  machinery.     O.  W.  Klingsick  is  president. 

The  Sinclair  Pipe  Line  Co.,  Sinclair  Buildins,  Tulsa,  Okla., 
will  commence  the  erection  of  a  one-story  machine  shop  at 
^Yheeling  Street  and  the  line  of  the  Santa  Fe  Railway,  60 
X  100  ft.,  estimated  to  cost  $25,000.  Blair  Brothers,  310 
Palace  Building,   are  architects. 

The  Tennessee  Hydro- Electric  Co.,  Chattanooga,  Tenn., 
has  tentative  plans  for  the  construction  of  a  series  of  hydro- 
electric generating  plants  on  the  Clinch  River,  totaling 
150,000  hp.,  130,000  hp.,  50,000  hp.  and  30,000  hp.,  respectively, 
estimated  to  cost  $6,000,000.  Application  has  been  made  for 
permission  to  the  Federal  Power  Commission. 

Manual  training  equipment  will  be  installed  in  the  new 
Barstow  school,  225  x  470  ft.,  to  be  erected  at  Kansas  City, 
ilo.,  estimated  to  cost  $150,000.  Smith,  Rea  &  Levitt,  Kansas 
City,    are   architects. 

M.  B.  Parker,  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  has  inquiries  out  for 
electric  welding  equipment,  suitable  for  locomotive  repair 
work. 

Manual  training  equipment  will  be  installed  in  the  new 
high  school  now  in  course  of  construction  at  Oklahoma  City, 
Okla.,  estimated  to  cost  $100,000. 

The  Louisville  Gas  &  Electric  Co.,  Louisville,  is  planning 
for  extensions  and  improvements  in  its  power  plant  on 
Washington  Street,  to  include  the  installation  of  steam 
power  and  other  machinery  to  increase  the  capacity  to  120,- 
000  hp.,   estimated  to  cost  $500,000. 

A  machine  shop  will  be  installed  in  the  new  one-story 
service  building  to  be  erected  at  504  Broadway,  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  by  the  Chevrolet-Nashville  Co.,  19  Third  Avenue,  local 
representative  for  the  Chevrolet  automobile,  estimated  to 
cost    $50,000.     A.    W.    Davis    is    general    manager. 

E.  A.  Zweig,  1310  Central  Street,  Dodge  City,  Kan.,  oper- 
ating an  automobile  service  works,  is  planning  for  the  in- 
stallation of  a  lathe,  emery  wheel,  cylinder  grinder  and  other 
equipment. 

The  Bull  Creek  Coal  Co.,  Inola,  Okla.,  will  Install  elec- 
trical and  mechanical  equipment  for  mining  service  at  its 
local  properties,  including  steam  shovel,  conveying  equip- 
ment, etc.  A.  D.  Rushmart,  Locust  Grove,  Okla..  is  general 
manager.  In  charge. 

The  Brj'son  Novelty  Mfg.  Co.,  Fayetteville,  Tenn.,  is  in 
the  market  for  machinery  for  the  manufacture  of  gasoline 
gages  and  kindred  products. 

Receivers  for  the  Constantin  Refining  Co.,  Tulsa.  Okla., 
deny  published  reports  that  they  contemplate  the  erection 
of  a  new  refinery.  The  company  now  has  two  refineries  in 
Oklahoma  which  have  been  shut  down  for  the  past  six 
months  and  the  receivers  say  no  expansion  of  any  kind  is 
contemplated. 


Indiana 

Indianapolis,  Aug.   27. 

ARRANGEMENTS  are  being  made  by  the  Elgin  Motors,  Inc.. 
.  Indianapolis,  for  the  operation  of  its  local  plant  at  Lafay- 
ette and  Fifteenth  Streets,  formerly  the  works  of  the  Federal 
Motor  Car  Co..  early  in  the  fall.  The  works  comprise  three 
main  buildings  on  a  2M^-acre  site,  and  will  be  given  over 
entirely  to  the  manufacture  of  automobiles  and  parts.  The 
company  has  removed  machinery  from  Chicago  to  the  new 
location  and  will  install  additional  equipment  as  required. 
Joseph  H.   McDuffee  is  president. 

Manual  training  equipment  will  be  installed  In  the  new 
junior  high  school  to  be  erected  on  Fourth  Street.  Marion. 
Ind.,  estimated  to  cost  $150,000,  for  which  bids  will  soon  be 
asked  on  a  general  contract.  W.  C.  Findt,  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, 'is   architect. 

The  Board  of  Trustees,  Indiana  State  Normal  School. 
Muncie,  Ind.,  is  perfecting  plans  for  the  construction  of  a 
one-story  power  house  at  the  institution,  to  cost  about 
$60,000.  Kibele  &  Garrard,  335  Johnson  Building,  are  ar- 
chitects. 

The  Kramer  Mfg.  Co.,  602  South  New  Jersey  Street,  In- 
dianapolis, manufacturer  of  furniture,  has  plans  for  the 
erection  of  a  new  plant  at  233-55  South  La  Salle  Street, 
comprising  main  one-story  works,  70  x  240  ft.;  power  house, 
28  X  48  ft.;  three-story  office  and  other  miscellaneous  struc- 
tures, estimated  to  cost  9250,000,  with  machinery.  All  tools 
will  be  motor-driven.  For  the  first  few  months  the  company 
will  use  central  station  electric  service,  and  will  then  install 
generating  and  auxiliary  machinery  for  individual  electric 
power.  Edward  F.  Kramer  is  president  and  L.  B.  Mosiman, 
Becrelary- treasurer. 

Gray  Brothers,  Petersburg,  Ind.,  operating  coal  proper- 
ties, are  planning  for  the  installation  of  electric  power  and 
mechanical  equipment,  including  stripping  machines,  etc.,  on 
property  recently  acquired   in   southern  Monroe  Township. 

The  Common  Council,  Bluffton,  Ind.,  is  considering  the 
installation  of  electrically  operated  pumping  machinery  in 
connection  with  extensions  and  improvements  in  the  munici- 
pal waterworks.  J.  W.  Moore,  835  Indiana  Pythian  Build- 
ing,  is  engineer. 

The  Indiana  Rolling  Mill,  Newcastle,  Ind.,  is  planning 
for  the  installation  of  a  shear,  gate  type,  with  capacity  for 
handling  material  up  to  12  ft.  long. 

The  Crawford  &  McCrimmon  Foundry  &  Machine  Co., 
Brazil.  Ind.,  has  been  reorganized  and  has  plans  for  expan- 
sion to  develop  a  line  oi  mining  machinery  and  parts.  The 
new  company  is  headed  by  Hugh  Stevens,  president  of  the 
First  National  Bank  of  Brazil;  J.  B.  Mershon,  Brazil,  and 
Charles  G.  Huestis.  Greencastle,  Ind.  The  last  noted  will 
act  as  chief  engineer. 

The  Knox  &  Sullivan  County  Light  &  Power  Co.,  Sulli- 
van, Ind.,  has  plans  for  the  installation  of  a  plant  and 
system   at  Merom,   Ind. 

Manual  training  equipment  will  be  installed  in  the  new 
two-story  and  basement  high  school  addition  to  be  erected 
at  Alexandria,  Ind.,  estimated  to  cost  about  $85,000.  for 
which  bids  will  soon  be  asked  on  a  general  contract.  R. 
Watkins,  Farmers'  Trust  Building,  Anderson.  Ind.,  is 
architect. 

Plans  are  being  arranged  for  the  early  erection  of  an 
addition  to  the  municipal  light  and  power,  and  waterworks 
plants  at  Columbia  City,  Ind.,  to  cost  about  $30,000.  The  in- 
stallation will  include  boilers,  stokers,  superheaters  and 
other  equipment.  C.  Brcssman,  1503  Merchants'  Bank  Build- 
ing, Indianapolis,  is  consulting  engineer. 

The  Board  of  Works.  Logansport,  Ind.,  is  considering  the 
construction  of  a  one-story  service  and  repair  building  for 
municipal  motor  trucks  and  cars.  It  is  purposed  to  install 
a  machine  shop.     D.  Kinneman,  City  Hall,  is  city  clerk. 


Canada 

Toronto.  Ont.,  Aug.  28. 

THE  demand  for  machinery  and  machine  tools 
is  holding  well  up  to  that  of  the  past  several 
weeks.  The  automotive  and  electrical  trades  are 
furnishing  the  greater  part  of  the  present  demand, 
while  at  the  same  time  a  good  demand  has  re- 
cently developed  for  equipment  for  waterworks 
and  sewage  plants.  Machinery  dealers  and  build- 
ers are  looking  to  the  Canadian  mining  fields  as 
an  outlet  for  large  quantities  of  machinery  and  it 
is  expected  that  within  the  next  couple  of  months 
considerable  buying  will  develop  from  this  source. 
The  demand  for  machine  tools  on  replacement  ac- 
count continues  active,  while  some  good  sales  have 
recently  been  announced  on  new  works  account. 
The  Toronto  Transportation  Commi.ssion  has  just  closed 
the  following  business  for  equipment  for  the  new  car  shops 
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now  uniier  constnutlon  In  Toronto:  2  oil  fuvnm'os  awardi'il 
to  Alfred  Hi-rbeit.  lAd.:  li  m-ton  t-Icetilc  hoists  awaided 
to  Lyman  Tube  &  Supply  Co.;  1  one-ton  hoist  awarded  to 
Rudel-Bclnap  Machinery  Co.:  and  In  addition  an  order  for 
several  Universal  electric  drills  was  awarded  to  Charles  S. 
Wrieht. 

C.  Alfred  Mapulre,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Control. 
Toronto,  Ont..  will  receive  bids  until  Sept.  4,  for  the  supply 
of  one  3-niotor  electric  traveling  crane,  hoist  and  appur- 
tenances. Specifications  and  form  of  tender  may  be  had  from 
Room   12  City  Hall. 

I-Ved  R.  James.  Town  Engineer.  Walkerton.  Out.,  will 
receive  bids  up  to  Sept.  5,  for  the  supply  of  2  gasoline 
engines  and  pump.  1000  gal.  per  min.;  3  small  motor-drivin 
pumps,   automatic,  etc. 

T.  C.  Kphgrave  has  the  general  contract  for  addition  to 
plant  of  the  De  Laval  Co.,  Park  Street,  Peterborough,  Ont.. 
manufacturer  of  cream  separators,  etc. 

The  Northern  Ontario  Lleht  &  Power  Co..  Cobalt.  Ont.. 
will  install  additional  equipment  In  its  plant  so  as  to  enal)le 
It  to  double  the  power  supply  to  Kirkland  Lake. 

The  Campbell  Aladdin  Gas  Maker  Co.,  Ltd.,  Fort  Erie. 
Ont.,  has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  J250.000, 
by  W.  E.  Hunt.  F.  W.  Campbell,  John  L.  Comfort  and  others. 
The  company  has  already  started  operations  in  a  plant  at 
Smithville.  Ont.,  and  has  opened  a  branch  office  at  9  St. 
Paul  Street.   St.   Catharines,   Ont. 

The  Beeby  Range  Co..  Ltd..  Eastview,  Ont.,  is  asking  the 
Town  Council  for  a  fixed  assessment  and  a  free  site  in  re- 
turn for  which  it  will  erect  a  manufacturing  plant  to  co.st 
$100,000  within  the  ne.vt  year. 


Trade  Changes 

Beginning  Sept.  1,  the  products  of  the  American  Wire 
Fabrics  Corporation  and  the  hardware  products  of  the 
Wickwire-Fabrics  Corporation  and  the  hardware  products 
of  the  Wickwire-Spencer  Steel  Corporation  will  be  sold  in 
certain  sections  of  the  country  through  one  selling  organi- 
zation to  be  operated  under  the  direction  of  the  American 
Wire  Fabrics  Corporation.  Separate  sales  representatives 
will,  however,  be  continued  on  the  Pacific  Coast  and  in  a 
few  States  immediately  east  thereof.  The  general  selling 
ofiices  of  the  combined  companies  will  be  located  at  41  East 
42nd  Street.  New  York,  under  the  direction  of  John  A. 
Denholm.  general  sales  manager.  Western  Sales  Ofiices  will 
be  at  20S  S.  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago,  under  the  direction  of 
L.  G.  McDonald.  Western  sales  manager.  In  addition  to 
the  above,  offices  operating  under  the  new  plan  will  be 
located  at  Worcester,  Mass..  Buffalo.  Cleveland.  Philadelphia. 
Jacksonville,  Fla..  and  New  Orleans.  The  sales  policy  will 
be  taken  care  of  by  John  A.  Denholm,  L.  G.  McDonald,  and 
C.  K.  Sanderson  president  American  Wire  Fabrics  Corpora- 
tion. The  accounting  department  will  be  moved  to  New  York 
and  the  main  office  will  remain  in  Chicago. 

The  Deemer  Steel  Casting  Co.,  New  Castle,  Del.,  an- 
nounces the  election  of  the  following-  officers:  President. 
Newlin  T.  Booth  ;  vice-president  and  treasurer,  Charles  F. 
Jenkins  ;  secretary,  George  B.  Harvey. 

The  Van  Camp  Hardware  &  Iron  Co.,  Indianapolis,  has 
elected  the  following  officers  :  R.  P.  "Van  Camp,  president,  E. 
Van  Camp  Martindale,  vice-president ;  C.  J.  Prentiss,  vice- 
president  ;  C.  B.  Crets.  vice-president ;  A.  B.  Caldwell,  sec- 
retary and  treasurer  and  G.  E.  Varney,  assistant  secretary 
and  treasurer.  The  new  president  succeeds  the  late  Cort- 
land Van   Camp,   who   died   Aug.    7. 

The  Consolidated  Machine  Tool  Corporation  of  America 
will  move  its  executive  and  general  sales  offices  from  17 
East  Forty-second  Street,  New  York,  to  Rochester,  N.  Y.. 
on  Sept.  1.  The  company  will  continue  a  New  York  sales 
office  at  17  East  Forty-second  Street  in  charge  of  the  sales- 
men who  cover  the  New  York  territory. 

The  Triumph  Electric  Co..  Cincinnati,  has  opened  a  dis- 
trict oflice  at  500  S.  Brevard  Street,  Charlotte,  N.  C,  with 
J.  McL.  Jones  as  district  manager.  Mr.  Jones  has  been 
connected  with  the  electrical  industry  in  North  and  South 
Carolina  for  a  number  of  years,  with  the  Southern  Utility  Ik 
Power  Co..  under  James  B.  Duke. 

The  Crane-Schiefer-Owens.  Inc.  will  succeed  the  Crane 
Machinery  Co.  and  will  establish  offices  in  Buffalo,  Rochester, 
and  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Robert  L.  Crane,  general  manager  of 
the  Crane  Machinery  Co.,  and  formerly  Western  New  York 
manager  for  Henry  Prentiss  &  Co.  for  23  years,  will  have 
charge  of  the  home  office  in  Buffalo.  FYederick  W.  Schiefer, 
manager  for  Henry  Prentiss  &  Co.,  Rochester,  for  the  past 
nine  years,  will  be  in  charge  of  the  Rochester  office. 
Joseph  F.  Owens,  sales  manager  for  the  past  eleven  years 
of  the  Lapointe  Machine  Tool  Co.,  Hudson,  Mass.,  will  be  in 
charge  of  the  Syracuse  office. 


The  Beardsley  &  Piper  Co.,  manufacture  of  foundry 
nmchlnery,  has  moved  Its  office  and  factory  to  2541  North 
Keolcr  Avenue,  Chicago.  The  new  plant  Is  90  x  206  ft., 
and  provides  an  increase  In  capacity  from  two  to  six 
machlncB  a  week. 

The  United  Metal  Products  Co.,  recently  Incorporated  In 
Ohio  and  located  at  Canton,  has  purchased  the  properties 
of  the  former  Central  Metal  Products  Corporation  and  will 
continue  In  the  manufacture  of  hollow  metal  doors  and  trim 
as  well  as  rolled  and  drawn  steel  and  bronze  moldings  for 
the  architectural,  automotive  and  other  fields.  H.  R.  Grable 
is  general  manager. 

The  Mianus  Diesel  Engine  Co..  Inc.,  Stamford,  Conn., 
and  the  Mianus  Motor  Works,  Inc.,  Stamford,  have  consoli- 
dated under  a  new  Connecticut  charter  with  a  capital  of 
$1,500,000,   under  the  name  of  the  first   mentioned  company. 

The  C.  &  G.  Cooper  Co.  and  allied  companies,  the  Chap- 
man Engineering  Co.  and  the  Chapman-Stein  Furnace  Co., 
are  discontinuing  both  their  New  York  and  Pittsburgh  branch 
offices,  and  are  asking  that  all  conmiunications  be  addressed 
to  the  home  office  at  Mount  Vernon,  Ohio.  In  recent  years  so 
much  of  their  work  has  involved  an  engineering  service  that 
they  find  they  can  respond  to  requests  for  quotations  and 
special  service  much  more  quickly  when  these  requests  are 
sent  direct  to  the  home  oflice  at  Mount  Vernon.  The  chief 
products  of  these  companies  are  steam  and  gas  engines,  air 
and  gas  compressors,  special  heavy  machinery,  gas  producers, 
complete  producer  gas  plants  and  industrial  furnaces. 


Industrial   Items 

Work  has  been  completed  on  a  new  factory  building  for 
the  A.  J.  Braasch  Heater  Co.,  Orange  Drive,  Hollywood, 
Cal.,  and  the  company  plans  to  increase  its  output  of  gas 
heaters  and  furnaces. 

The  Automobile  Specialty  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc.,  Harrisburg.  Pa., 
is  manufacturing  the  Brennan  radiometer  motor  temperature 
indicator  and  a  number  of  other  automobile  specialties,  doing 
some  of  the  manufacturing  itself,  but  letting  some  of  the 
remainder  on  contract.  Edward  J.  Brennan  is  vice-president 
and  general  manager  of  sales. 

The  Diamond  Alloy  Tool  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio,  recently  in- 
corporated to  take  over  the  manufacture  of  the  line  of  tool 
steel  previously  made  by  the  Kent-Owens  Machine  Co.,  has 
been  financed  by  the  sale  of  250.000  of  preferred  stock  and 
12.000  shares  of  no  par  common  stock.  Hugh  Boss  is  presi- 
dent, Walter  Brown,  vice-president,  and  Harold  FVaser, 
secretary. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Pittsburgh  Steel  Co.  will  be 
held  Oct.  30,  at  which  time  stockholders  will  be  asked  to 
vote  on  the  proposition  of  increasing  the  capitalization  from 
$24,500,000  to  $30,000,000  by  an  issue  of  new  common  stock. 
If  the  plan  is  approved,  shareholders  will  then  be  asked  to 
authorize  a  35,000  common  share  stock  dividend  out  of  the 
accrued  surplus  profits,  the  shares  to  be  delivered  in  the 
ratio  of  one-quarter  new  share  for  each  share  held. 

The  Hi-Power  Battery  Mfg.  Co.,  Hillsboro,  Tex.,  recently 
incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $5,000  to  manufacture  storage 
batteries  and  equipment,  is  manufacturing  everything  that 
goes  into  a  storage  battery  with  the  exception  of  the  rubber 
jars  and  the  wooden  case  or  box. 

Stockholders  of  the  Pittsburgh  Steel  Co.,  Pittsburgh, 
will  meet  Oct.  30  to  act  upon  an  increase  in  the  common 
stock  from  $14,000,000  to  $19,000,000.  Thirty-flve  thousand 
shares  ($3,500,000)  of  the  new  stock  will  be  distributed  to 
common  stockholders  at  the  rate  of  one  share  of  new  stock 
for  four  shares  now  held. 


Cost  of  Public  Education 

In  a  32-page  pamphlet  the  Chicago  Association  of 
Commerce  presents  results  of  a  study  of  public  edu- 
cation cost  in  Chicago  and  elsewhere,  finding  that  the 
cost  of  elementary  education  in  1920  in  all  cities  of 
over  .300,000  population  was  $50.59  per  pupil,  against 
$105.85  per  pupil  in  high  schools. 

Expenditures  for  high  schools  and  other  higher 
education  are  increasing  much  more  rapidly  than  pop- 
ulation because  both  factors,  high  school  attendance 
and  unit  cost  per  pupil,  are  increasing.  Since  1890  the 
total  expenditure  on  high  school  education  has  multi- 
plied by  eight,  while  population  has  not  doubled.  Be- 
tween 1908  and  1918  high  school  enrollment  more  than 
doubled,  although  population  increased  only  15  per 
cent.  Between  1910  and  1920  expenditures  for  high 
school  education  were  multiplied  by  4.71  against  2.12 
for  elementary  schools  and  2. 46  for  all  educational 
needs. 


Current  Metal  Prices 

On  Small  Lots,  Delivered  from  Merchants'  Stocks,  New  York  City 


The  following  quotations  are  made  by  New  York 
City  warehouses. 

As  there  are  many  consumers  whose  requirements 
are  not  sufficiently  heavy  to  warrant  their  placing  or- 
ders with  manufacturers  for  shipments  in  carload  lots 
from  mills,  these  prices  are  given  for  their  convenience. 


On  a  number  of  items  the  base  price  only  is  given, 
it  being  impossible  to  name  every  size. 

The  wholesale  prices  at  which  large  lots  are  sold 
by  manufacturers  for  direct  shipment  from  mills  are 
given  in  the  market  reports  appearing  in  a  preceding 
part  of  The  Iron  Age  under  the  general  heading  of 
"Iron   and   Steel   Markets"  and  "Non-Ferrous   Metals." 


Iron    and    Soft    Steel    Bars   and    SUapes 

Bars:  , 

Refined  iron  bars,  base  price d.o4c. 

Swedish  charcoal  iron  bars,  base 7.50c. 

Soft  steel  bars,  base  price 3.54c. 

Hoops,  base  price ^'oo*^" 

Bands,    base    price .•  -^.SBc. 

Beams  and  channels,  angles  and  tees,  3  m.  x  %  in. 

and  larger,  base .•  •  3.64c. 

Channels,   angles    and   tees   under   3   in.   x    %    in. 

base    o.o4c. 

Merchant   Steel  _ 

Per  Lb. 

Tire,  I1.2  x  \2  in.  and  larger 3.i?0c. 

(Smooth  finish,  1  to  2y2  x  V*   in.  and  larger) .  .4.10c. 

Toe-calk,   %  x  %  in.  and  larger 4.60c. 

Cold-rolled  strip,  soft  and  quarter  hard.  .7.50c.  to  8.50c. 

Open-hearth,  spring-steel    5.00c.  to  7.50c. 

Shafting  and  Screw  Stock: 

Rounds     4.65c. 

Squares,  flats  and  hex 5.15c. 

Standard  tool  steel,   base  price 15.00c. 

Extra  tool  steel 18.00c. 

Special    tool    steel    23.00c. 

High  speed  steel,  18  per  cent  tungsten 75c.  to  80c. 


Tank    Plates— Steel 


%  in.  and  heavier 


Sheets 

Blue  Annealed 


Per  Lb. 

No.   10   4.59c. 

No.  12   4.64c. 

No.   14   4.69c. 

No.  16   4.79c. 

Box  Annealed — Black 

Soft  Steel  Blued  Stove 

C.  R.,  One  Pass  Pipe  Sheet 

Per  Lb.  Per  Lb. 

Nos.  18  to  20 4.30c.  to  4.80c.  

Nos.  22  and  24 4.35c.  to  4.85c.  5.10c. 

No.   26    4.40c.  to  4.90c.  5.15c. 

No   28    4.50c.  to  5.00c.  5.25c. 

No.  30   4.70c.  to  5.20c.  

No.  28  and  lighter,  36  in.  wide,  20c.  higher. 

Galvanized  Per  Lb. 

No.  14   4.60c.  to  5.10c. 

No.  16   4.75c.  to  5.25c. 

Nos.  18  and  20   4.90c.  to  5.40c. 

Nos.  22  and  24 5.05c.  to  5.45c. 

No.  26   5.20c.  to  5.70c. 

No.  27   5.35e.  to  5.85c. 

No.  28   5.50c.  to  6.00c. 

No.  30    5.95c.  to  6.50c. 

No.  28  and  lighter,  36-in.  wide,  20c.  higher. 


Welded  Pipe 


Standard  Steel 


%  in.  Butt. . 
%  in.  Butt.. 
1-3  in.  Butt. 
2% -6  in.  Lap 
7-8  in.  Lap.. 
9-12   in.    Lap, 


Black     Galv. 
—41     —24 


—34 


Wrought  Iron 
Black 


%  in.  Butt.. 
%  in.  Butt.. 
1-1%  in.  Butt 
2  in.  Lap  . . . 
2%-6  in.  Lap 
7-12  in.  Lap. 


—  4 
—11 

—14 


—  3 


Galv. 
+19 

+  9 
+  6 
-t-14 
+  9 
+16 


steel   Wire 

Base  Price*  on  No.  9  Gage  and  Coarser      Per  Lb. 

Bright  basic 5.00c, 

Annealed   soft    5.00c. 

Galvanized   annealed    5.65c, 

Coppered   basic    5.65c, 

Tinned  soft  Bessemer  6.65c, 

•Regular  extras  for  lighter  gage. 


Sh€ 


Rod,  Tnbe 


lid   WIr 


High  brass  sheet   IS^ac.  to  I9V2C 

High  brass  wire    19     c.  to  20     c. 

Brass   rods    16%c.  to  17%c 

Brass  tube,  brazed   26i/2e.  to  27%c 

Brass  tube,  seamless   24     c.  to  25     c 

Copper  tube,  seamless 25V2C.  to  26V2C 

Copper    Sheets 

Sheet  copper,  hot  rolled,  21  %c.  to  22 %c.  per  lb. 
base. 

Cold  rolled,  14  oz.  and  heavier,  3c.  per  lb.  advance 
over  hot  rolled. 


Tin    Plates 

ight    Tin 

Coke— 14  X 

Prime 

Seconds 

Grade 
"AAA" 

"A" 

801b. 

.$6.55 

$6.30 

Charcoal 

Charcoal 

90  1b. 

.   6.65 

6.40 

14x20 

1001b. 

.   6.75 

6.50 

IC. $11.75 

$10.50 

IC. 

.   7.00 

6.75 

IX..    13.00 

11.75 

IX. 

.   8.25 

8.00 

IXX..    14.75 

13.00 

IXX. 

.   9.50 

9.25 

IXXX..    16.50 

14.75 

IXXX. 

.10.75 

10.50 

IXXXX..   18.50 

16.50 

IXXXX. 

.12.00 

10.75 

Ter 


Pin 


S  lb.  coating.  14  x  20 

100    lb $7.00  to  $8.00 

IC    7.25  to    8.25 

IX   8.25  to    8.75 

Fire  door  stock   9.00  to  10.00 

Tin 

Straits  pig 42c. 

Bar   48c.  to  53c. 

Copper 

Lake  ingot 17c. 

Electroljrtic 16%c. 

Casting 16%c. 

Spelter    and    Sheet    Zinc 

Western  spelter   7%c. 

Sheet  zinc,  No.  9  base,  casks 10  %c.  open  lie. 

Lead  and    Solder* 

American   pig   lead    8c.  to8%c. 

Bar  lead  lie.  to  12c. 

Solder,  %  and  %  guaranteed  29c. 

No.  1  solder   27c. 

Refined   solder    23c. 

•Prices  of  solder  indicated  by  private  brand  vary  accord- 
ing to  composition. 

Bahhitt    Metal 

Best  grade,  per  lb 75c.  to  90c. 

Commercial  grade,  per  lb 35c.  to  50c. 

Grade  D,  per  lb 25c.  to  35c. 

Antimony 

Asiatic  9c.  to  9%c. 

.^Inmlnnm 

No.  1  aluminum  (guaranteed  over  99  per  cent 

pure),  in  ingots  for  remelting,  per  lb 32c.  to  33c. 

Old  Metals 
There   has  been   a   little   more   activity   during  the 
past   week,   but   prices   are    on    about   the    same    level. 
Dealers'  buying  prices  are  nominally  as  follows: 

Cents 
Per  Lb. 

Copper,  heavy  crucible   12.00 

Copper,  heavy  wire   11.25 

Copper,    light   bottoms    9.50 

Brass,    heavy    6.25 

Brass,   light    5.00 

Heavy  machine  composition 9.00 

No.  1  yellow  brass  turnings 6.25 

No.  1  red  brass  or  composition  turnings 8.00 

Lead,  heavy   5.50 

Lead,  tea    4.25 

Zinc      4.00 
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Savings  Effected  in  New  Radiator  Plant 


Einpliasis  on  Minimizing  Nunihers  and  on  Special  Skil 
Workers  Has  Resulted  in  Equipment  and  Design 
of  Unusual  Originality 


of 


BY   M.  C.   LIPPITT 


FOUR  ideas  have  motivated  the  general  and  detail 
plan  gradually  being  consummated  at  the  plant  of 
the  Republic  Boiler  &  Radiator  Co.,  in  Woodberry, 
Baltimore,  Md.  The  plant  is  located  in  a  section  of  the 
country  where  the  absence  of  radiator  plants  would 
necessitate  the  expense  and  inconvenience  of  importing 
all  experienced  labor,  and  to  many  this  would  seem  an 
insurmountable  difficulty.  The  solution  of  this  problem 
can  lie  only  in  some  method  of  manufacturing  radiators 
by  unskilled  and  inexperienced  labor;  and  in  the  appli- 
cation of  such  a  method  there  is  not  only  the  saving 
effected  by  the  employment  of  less  costly  help  but  also 
the  virtual  elimination  of  the  constant  labor  turnover 
expense. 

With  the  possibility  of  minimum  wage  rates  being 
established,  the  second  aim  was  to  bring  the  number 
of  employees  down  to  a  minimum.  Labor-saving  ma- 
chines, combined  with  an  efficient  plan  of  production 
eliminating  all  waste  motion,  were  the  logical  solution 
of  this  problem. 

A  natural  desire  of  a  new  concern  is  the  minimizing 
of  equipment  costs.    To  achieve  this  end  it  is  necessary 


so  to  plan  the  equipment  that  not  only  will  the  usual 
initial  outlay  be  reduced,  but  also  the  expense  con- 
nected with  the  upkeep  of  and  addition  to  the  original 
installation.  Provision  for  future  expansion  is  becom- 
ing recognized  more  and  more  as  a  necessity  in  the 
design  of  new  factories,  and  to  this  end  the  initial 
plans  may  wisely  extend  far  beyond  the  small  unit  with 
which  it  is  often  necessary  to  start. 

The  attainment  of  these  four  desirable  features  has 
been  the  aim  of  the  Republic  Boiler  &  Radiator  Co.,  and 
what  success  has  been  achieved  may  be  judged  from  the 
following  description  of  the  method  of  operation  em- 
ployed in  the  Baltimore  plant. 

The  first  operation  in  which  the  advantage  of  inex- 
perienced help  appears  is  in  the  making  of  cores.  Pre- 
pared core  sand  is  fed  from  an  overhead  bin  in  a  uni- 
form supply  into  pairs  of  pans  carried  by  an  horizontal 
conveyor  beneath  the  bin.  The  weight  of  the  sand  as 
it  drops  from  the  height  of  the  bin  packs  the  sand,  and 
the  pans  pass  immediately  under  three  strike-off  bars 
which  are  at  different  heights  and  angles,  the  last 
one  being  the  proper  height  to  make  a  complete  strike. 


Traveling  on  Ra 


a  Speed   of   5  In 


Min..  a  Combination    Sand    Cii 
Three  Deep  in  its  Wake 
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The  conveyor  deposits  these  pans  in  pairs  on  a  vent- 
ing table,  where,  by  means  of  a  small  foot-operated 
hydraulic  lift,  one  pan  is  pressed  upward  against  a 
venting  plate  which,  by  leaving  its  imprint  in  the  sand, 
forms  the  required  vent.  The  pair  of  pans  is  then 
removed  to  the  booking  table,  where  a  closing  device 
operating  like  the  closing  of  a  book  by  a  second  small 
foot-operated  hydraulic  lift  brings  the  two  halves 
together.  The  closed  core  is  moved  to  the  opposite  side 
of  the  booking  table,  where  a  third  small  foot-operated 
hydraulic  lift  raises  the  top  pan  without  jarring  the 
core.  The  core  is  then  ready  for  the  oven,  and  it  may 
easily  be  seen  that,  with  a  few  moments  of  instruction, 
green  help  can  efficiently  perform  the  important  opera- 
tion of  core-making. 

The  molding  operation  is  accomplished  with  almost 
as  little  skilled  labor.  A  combination  molding  turn- 
table and  sand  cutter  starts  at  one  end  of  the  molding 
floor,  where  the  sand  lies  just  as  it  has  been  left  after 
the  previous  shaking  out.  The  car  is  on  tracks  9  ft. 
apart,  and  the  sand  is  between  the  tracks,  extending 
for  a  length  of  200  ft.  for  each  floor.     The  car,  motor 


day's  work  will  just  comfortably  fill  the  200-ft.  length. 

Every  effort  has  been  made  to  eliminate  unneces- 
sary and  superfluous  motion.  The  handling  of  raw 
materials  which,  in  the  radiator  business,  are  of  neces- 
sity heavy  and  bulky,  involves  the  first  saving  in  num- 
ber of  employees.  The  incoming  switch,  which  bears 
all  raw  materials,  is  elevated  above  the  plant  floor  level, 
and  passes  over  core  and  molding  sand  bins  into  which 
sand  may  be  dropped  directly  from  hopper-bottom  cars. 
The  core  sand  bin  is  located  near  the  end  of  the  core 
room,  a  generous  storage  space  intervening  between  it 
and  the  point  of  distribution  of  the  sand.  Two-wheeled 
carts  are  filled  to  measure  the  batch,  and  these  are 
dumped  directly  into  the  sand  mixer,  which  is  lowered 
to  a  convenient  height.  The  mixer  is  located  im- 
mediately outside  the  building  and  a  chute  from  the 
point  of  discharge  through  the  building  wall  allows  sand 
to  slide  into  the  boot  of  a  bucket  elevator  within  the 
building.  This  elevator  delivers  the  sand  to  the  over- 
head storage  bin  from  which,  as  has  been  described, 
core  pans  are  filled. 

Molding  sand  is  stored  in  similar  bins  at  the  oppo- 
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driven,  moves  5  in.  per  min.,  and  as  it  moves  revolving 
paddles  at  the  front  of  the  car  cut  the  sand  and  throw 
it  to  the  center,  where  it  is  elevated  by  a  bucket  con- 
veyor. The  sand  is  dropped  into  a  gyratory  sieve  from 
the  bucket  elevator,  and  is  sieved  into  a  hopper,  the 
bottom  of  which  is  the  size  of  the  flask  used. 

The  turntable  on  the  car  has  four  stations,  at  each 
of  which  one  operation  of  radiator  molding  is  per- 
formed. A  pair  of  metal  patterns  is  bolted  to  matched 
plates  at  each  station.  Chaplets  are  entered  in  patterns 
and  flask  is  put  in  place  at  the  first  station.  The  second 
station  places  the  flask  directly  under  the  sand  hopper. 
A  lever  operates  the  shutter  bottom  of  the  hopper, 
allowing  the'  required  amount  of  sand  to  drop  into  the 
flask..  At  the  third  station  the  sand  is  rammed,  and 
at  the  fourth  the  mold  is  lifted  by  a  foot  lever  and 
placed  behind  the  car,  one  end  resting  on  the  car  rail  to 
give  the  proper  angle  for  pouring.  Inasmuch  as  the 
molds  are  stacked  three  deep,  the  completed  molds  for  a 


site  end  of  the  plant  where  it  may  be  conveniently 
wheeled  into  the  foundry. 

Midway  between  core  sand  and  molding  sand  bins 
the  incoming  track  passes  the  cupolas  at  a  distance 
of  about  40  ft.  The  platform  to  which  materials  are 
unloaded  extends  the  full  width  of  the  main  building, 
and  it  is  at  a  height  "to  be  in  line  with  the  floor  of 
cars  on  the  track.  Iron  and  coke  are  easily  unloaded 
by  gravity  conveyors  run  from  the  floor  of  the  car  to 
almost  any  point  on  this  large  storage  platform.  This 
same  platform,  being  sufficiently  elevated  above  the 
plant  floor  line,  is  the  charging  platform  height,  and 
iron  and  coke,  in  made  up  charges,  are  moved  from 
storage  directly  to  the  charging  doors  of  the  cupolas 
via  an  adjacent  scale.  Gates  and  sprues  to  be  remelted 
are  deposited  close  to  the  charging  doors  by  means  of  a 
hydraulic  elevator  from  the  plant  floor  below. 

The  same  economy  displayed  in  the  handling  of  raw 
materials  has  been  applied  to  the  general  plan  of  pro- 
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Cupola  End   Allows   for  Direct   Delivery    of    Materials    to    the    Elevated    Storage    PUitforr 
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duction.  With,  of  course,  the  exception  of  the  charging 
platform,  all  operations  are  at  one  floor  level  and 
virtually  under  one  roof,  and  movement  is  in  a  direct 
line  toward  the  storage  room. 

This  idea  takes  form  in  the  core  room  where,  in- 
stead of  numerous  small  ovens,  there  is  one  long,  con- 
tinuous oven,  into  the  far  end  of  which  the  green  cores 
are  entered,  and  from  which,  at  the  end  adjacent  to  the 
foundry,  baked  cores  emerge.  Not  only  does  this  con- 
form to  the  straight  line  production  plan,  but  it  greatly 
increases  the  ease  with  which  the  cores  may  be  watched 
and  practically  eliminates  the  possibility  of  burning. 
The  oven,  furnished  by  the  Gehnrich  Indirect  Heat  Oven 
Co.,  is  equipped  for  both  gas  and  coke,  gas  being  very 
practicable  on  account  of  the  low  rates  prevailing  in 
Baltimore.  The  heat  travel  is  in  a  direction  opposite 
to  that  of  the  core  cars;  so  that  as  the  core  cars 
advance  the  temperature  to  which  they  are  exposed 
increases,  and  the  moisture  from  green  cores  is  car- 
ried off  away  from  the  more  nearly  baked  cores.  Since 
cars  must  enter  one  at  a  time  at  one  end,  they  emerge 
one  at  a  time  at  the  opposite  end;  and  when  one  car  is 
ready  for  removal,  all  cars  behind  it  have  been  in  the 
oven  for  a  shorter  period  of  time  than  this  first  car. 
Therefore,  there  is  no  danger  that  any  of  the  others 
may  have  been  baking  too  long.  And  obviously,  though 
there  be  twenty  cars  in  the  oven,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  watch  the  one  which  will  emerge  first. 

The  straight  path  of  production  prevails  also  in  the 


foundry.  The  cupolas  are  located  at  the  end  of  the 
main  building,  and  molding  operations  extend  about 
half  way  down  the  length  of  the  building.  Overhead 
trolleys  furnished  by  the  Louden  Machinery  Co.  facili- 
tate the  pouring  of  iron  by  following  each  line  of  com- 
pleted molds.  Overhead  trolleys,  small  platform  trucks, 
and  gravity  conveyors  enable  the  castings  to  be  handled 
with  ease  from  the  molding  floor  to  each  of  the  succes- 
sive operations,  the  last  of  which  locates  the  finished 
product,  without  having  touched  the  floor,  at  the  other 
end  of  the  building  from  the  cupola,  whence  they  are 
removed  for  storage  and  shipping.  Plans  include  a 
large  shipping  and  storage  room  as  a  wing  at  the  end 
where  the  product  is  finished.  The  outgoing  switch 
runs  close  to  this,  and  is  at  a  height  to  bring  the  car 
floor  on  line  with  the  shipping  room  floor. 

Each  operation  has  been  planned  with  the  aim  of 
reducing  labor  to  a  minimum.  The  sand  cutting 
process,  always  long  and  tedious  when  done  by  hand, 
is  entirely  eliminated,  as  has  been  shown,  by  the  sand 
cutting  molding  table.  The  shaking  out  has  been 
facilitated  by  the  use  of  loose  pins  in  the  flasks. 

Tumbling  barrels,  made  by  the  Kennett  Square 
Foundry  &  Machine  Co.,  are  used  for  cleaning,  and 
these  are  located  in  a  covered  pit  which  brings  them 
to  a  convenient  height.  The  overhead  trolley  facili- 
tates the  carrying  of  castings  to  be  tumbled.  The  mills 
are  square  so  as  to  fit  the  shape  of  the  tier  of  castings 
which  goes  into  each,  and  the  fact  that  they  operate 


This  View  of  the  Republic  Radiator  Plant  Shows  Core  Room 
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into   Core    Pans.   Which   ar 
emerging   from    last  strike- 


Strike-OK  Bars. 


on  rollers  without  any  gears  make  them  comparatively 
noiseless.  An  exhaust  system,  furnished  by  the  Dixie 
Mfg.  Co.,  and  connected  to  each  mill,  not  only  keeps 
the  mills  dustless  but  also  removes  from  the  castings 
burnt  core  sand,  carrying  this  with  the  dust  under  the 
floor  to  a  dumping  point  at  some  distance  from  the 
plant. 

Individual  castings  are  tested  by  hydrostatic  pres- 
sure. The  outlet  at  the  top  through  which  the  water 
must  rise,  instead  of  being  open,  is  connected  to  an 
inclosed  air  chamber  of   proper   size  to  contain   all  of 


the  air  in  the  casting.  When  the  water  is  turned  oni 
at  the  bottom  of  the  casting,  air  is  compressed  into- 
the  chamber  above,  leaving  the  casting  full  of  water. 
This  not  only  eliminates  the  nuisance  of  overflowing 
water,  but  it  adds  the  pressure  created  in  the  air  cham- 
ber to  the  weight  of  the  water,  causing  the  casting  to 
be  quickly  emptied  after  the  test. 

The  special  boring  and  facing  machine  has  been 
designed  to  receive  castings  in  a  vertical  position. 
Castings  are  more  conveniently  handled  in  this  position, 
and  time  is  saved  thereby.    The  eight  tools  used  for  the- 


Core    Room    Has 


Exhaust  Pipes.  Which,  by    tlie    Aid    of    : 
Through  Ventilators  In  Roof 


Carry    Off    Gases    and    Smoke- 
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In  Line  with   the   Molding   Floor 


Tumbling  Barrels   Set  in  a  Pit  for  Convenient  Handling  of  Radiator  Castings 
with  Exhaust   Pipes  as  Shown 


operation  may  be  separately  or  simultaneously  adjusted, 
saving  the  possible  loss  in  castings  caused  by  lack  of 
proper  adjustment  between  facing  and  reaming  tools. 

The  assembling  machine  is  operated  by  hydraulic 
pressure,  and  is  so  designed  that  both  heads  move 
toward  each  other,  cutting  in  two  the  time  required 
when  only  one  head  moves. 

Because  the  plant  is  located  in  a  settlement  of  work- 
ing people,  it  is  not  difficult  to  secure  and  retain  desira- 
ble labor.  Still  there  are  numerous  advantages  which 
emphasize  the  desirability  of  working  in  this  particular 
plant.     Built  by  the  Government  just  before  the  close 


of  the  war,  the  building  has  unusual  attributes  in  the 
way  of  head  room,  producing  a  superabundance  of  light 
and  splendid  ventilation.  Not  only  is  there  an  adequate 
heating  system  for  cold  weather  whereby  heated  air  is. 
blown  into  the  building,  but  in  summer  the  same  fans, 
can  supply  cool  air  when  needed,  since  the  coils  over 
which  they  blow  contain  cold  water.  The  foundry  is- 
thus  quite  comfortable  in  the  most  extreme  warm 
weather. 

All  equipment  was  designed  and  purchased  with 
the  view  of  keeping  both  initial  and  upkeep  costs  low. 
Steel   flasks  made  by  the  Truscon   Steel   Co.  are  used 


Next  Beyond  the  Tumbling  Barrels  Are  the  Stands  for  Hydraulic  Testing  of  the   Radia 
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exclusively.  While  the  original  price  of  these  is  some- 
what high,  it  was  estimated  that  their  wearing  qual- 
ities render  them  more  economical  in  the  end.  The 
stacking  of  the  molds  three  deep  reduces  the  required 
number  of  bottom  boards  and  top  plates,  which  are  also 
of  steel. 

Molding  table,  testing  machine,  boring  and  facing 
machine  and  assembling  machine  are  from  original 
design  and  built  by  the  Republic  Boiler  &  Radiator  Co. 
Since  all  patterns  for  these  belong  to  the  company  they 
can  be  duplicated  at  a  relatively  small  cost. 

Cranes,  hoists,  industrial  railways  and  such  handling 
apparatus  have  been  replaced  by  methods  which  employ 
gravity  whenever  possible  and  involve  very  little  equip- 
ment.    A  large  expense  item  is  thereby  eliminated. 

No  core  removing  equipment  is  required,  since  the 
exhaust  system  which  carries  away  the  dust  from  the 
tumbling  mills  disposes'  also  of  the  burnt  cores.     Ex- 


pensive wear  on  the  fan  used  for  this  exhaust  system 
has  been  prevented  by  the  particular  design  of  the 
system.  The  fan  creates  a  very  strong  suction,  which 
draws  the  sand  from  the  castings,  but  by  the  use  of  a 
separator  the  sand  is  dumped  automatically  before  it 
reaches  the  fan. 

Pattern  equipment  for  the  production  of  radiators 
is  always  a  large  item.  Here  each  pattern  is  bolted  to 
a  jigged  aluminum  plate  which  fits  on  the  turntable. 
Obviously  this  eliminates  expensive  match  plate  equip- 
ment. Also  on  account  of  the  use  of  the  molding  turn- 
table, the  molding  process  is  so  divided  as  to  make  the 
number  of  patterns  required  per  man  much  less  than  in 
piece  work.  This  results  naturally  in  a  considerably 
reduced  pattern  equipment. 

Inasmuch  as  all  castings  are  submitted  to  a  hydro- 
static test  at  least  twice,  the  water  consumption  is  very 
large.    An  inexhaustible  supply  is  furnished  by  a  pump 


Special  Boring 
and  Facing  Ma- 
chine, in  Which 
Casting  Is 
Placed    in    Ver- 

and  Tools  Ap- 
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lonni'ilfd  lo  a  stream  flowing  adjacent  to  the  plant. 
By  the  use  of  this  water  not  only  have  water  bills  been 
frreatly  reduced  but  the  need  of  aettlinfj  tanks  and  such 
expensive  equipment,  required  when  the  metering  of  all 
water  renders  it  desirable  to  use  again  the  sand  laden 
testing  water,  is  obviated.  Indeed,  the  cost  of  water  for 
other  than  drinking  purposes  has  been  so  reduced  by 
taking  advantage  of  this  stream  that  the  operation  cost 
of  the  hydraulic  elevator  to  the  charging  platform  is 
negligible. 

Only  a  small  part  of  the  plant  of  the  Republic 
Boiler  &  Radiator  Co.  is  now  employed;  but  its  present 
capacity  may  be  quadrupled  without  change  in  the 
original  layout.  Of  the  three  bays  in  the  main  building 
the  two  outside  bays  will  be  used  for  radiator  molding 
while  the  center  will  be  reserved  for  boiler  molding. 
Foundations  for  two  additional  cupolas  were  installed 
with  that  of  the  first. 

Likewise  in  the  core  room,  a  pit  which  provides  for 
the  burning  of  coke  under  a  future  second  core  oven 


(which  will  be  for  boiler  cores)  was  put  in  at  the  time 
Ihe  first  oven  was  built.  Here  also  care  has  been  taken 
to  provide  a  core  sand  supply  for  greater  future  needs. 
A  worm  conveyor  from  the  core  sand  bin  will  deliver 
prepared  sand  to  any  point  at  the  back  of  the  core 
room.  A  second  radiator  core-making  apparatus  may 
be  installed  at  any  time  the  need  arises. 

Pi-ovision  has  been  made  for  additional  tumbling 
mills  to  complete  the  requirements  of  the  full  capacity 
of  the  first  bay;  likewise  two  or  three  more  boring  and 
facing  machines  all  driven  from  the  present  motor 
location  may  be  added.  The  testing  stand  is  built  for 
the  doubling  of  its  present  capacity  by  the  equipping 
of  additional  stations. 

There  is  sufficient  unoccupied  property  adjoining 
the  plant  to  allow  of  unlimited  additions  to  the  present 
plans. 

The  method  of  manufacture  and  all  equipment  were 
designed  by  the  company's  general  superintendent, 
William  C.  McKeown. 


ELECTRIC   STEEL  IN  CHINA 


Only     One     Furnace     Operating — Steel     Castinji 
Prices  and  Imports — Costs 

The  use  of  the  electric  furnace  in  the  steel  industry 
of  China  is  discussed  by  L.  W.  Hoyt  in  a  long  article, 
"China's  Iron  and  Steel  Industry,"  in  the  London  Iron 
and  Coal  Trades  Review  of  Aug.  3  and  10.  He  says  in 
part : 

At  present  there  is  only  one  electric  steel  furnace 
in  China  proper.  This  is  installed  in  the  foundry  of  the 
Kiangnan  Dock  &  Engineering  Works  at  Shanghai.  An 
electric  furnace  is  operating  in  the  British  colony  of 
Hongkong,  but,  strictly  speaking,  there  is  not  today  a 
single  steel  foundry  in  China — either  Bessemer,  open- 
hearth,  malleable  or  electric. 

The  only  city  in  China  where  an  electric  furnace 
(either  ferrous  or  non-ferrous)  could  be  profitably 
operated  at  the  present  time  is  Shanghai.  This  city 
has  greatly  increased  its  municipal  supply  of  electric 
power,  and  the  international  settlement  power  house  at 
Shanghai  is  as  modern  and  efficient  as  any  station  in 
the  world.  The  cost  of  electric  power  to  large  users  of 
current  is  low.  Power  is  delivered  to  cotton  mills  in 
Shanghai  at  less  than  1%  gold  cents  (0.625d.)  per 
kwhr. 

Electricity  is  supplied  on  what  is  known  as  the 
"bulk"  system  of  charging,  whereby  two  separate  and 
distinct  charges  are  made.  These  charges  are  known 
respectively  as  the  "capital  charge"  and  the  "running 
charge." 

The  capital  charge  is  based  upon  the  amount  of 
capital  which  the  Shanghai  electricity  department  has 
to  expend  in  order  to  meet  a  definite  demand.  This 
naturally  varies  to  some  extent  with  location  of  such 
demand  in  relation  to  the  position  of  the  municipal  gen- 
erating station. 

The  running  charge  is  based  almost  entirely  upon 
the  actual  cost  of  generating  energy,  and  is  naturally 
greatly  influenced  by  the  cost  of  fuel  for  the  time  being 
in  force.  To  meet  this  variable  factor  a  basic  charge 
per  kilowatt-hour  is  made,  based  upon  the  assumption 
that  fuel  can  be  purchased  at  a  cost  of  1.6  gold  cents 
(0.8d.)  per  100,000  B.t.u.  In  the  event  of  this  assumed 
cost  being  either  greater  or  less  than  the  figure  given, 
then  a  proportionate  increase  or  decrease  in  the  basic 
running  charge  is  made  effective.  The  equity  of  this 
arrangement  will  be  apparent  when  it  is  borne  in  mind 
that  the  cost  of  fuel  is  outside  the  control  of  the 
municipal  authorities. 

The  cost  of  power  in  electric  furnace  practice  in 
America  usually  constitutes  one-third  the  cost  of  the 
steel  in  the  ladle.  Under  conditions  obtaining  at  Shang- 
hai a  very  accurate  estimate  of  electric  hot-metal  cost- 
can  be  made,  as  nearly  all  materials  entering  into  these 
costs  have  a  known  value  in  Shanghai,  although  none 
of  these  materials  have  ever  been  utilized  in  steel  foun- 
dry practice  there. 


Let  us  assume  that  a  3-ton  acid  electric  furnace  is 
to  operate  in  Shanghai,  and  that  a  rate  of  1  1-7  gold 
cents  (0.5715d.)  per  kwhr  has  been  contracted  for  from 
the  city  electricity  department.  With  this  assumption 
the  figures  given  below  have  been  deduced  from  what 
are  known  values  for  the  scrap  alloys,  refractories  and 
labor  necessary  to  place  an  electric  heat  in  the  ladle. 
Electrode  costs  cannot  be  quite  as  accurately  estimated, 
because  no  electrodes  have  hitherto  been  imported  into 
China: 

SOOO-Lb.  Charge    (Figures  in  Net   Tons) 

sump-  Cost  per 

Price  tion.  Heat 

Materials                                          Per  Ton  Lb.  £      s.   d, 

Plate  scrap,  35  per  cent £      s.  1.500  3      6      0 

Punchings.   10  per  cent 4      4  600  1      1      S 

Axle  turnings.    L':.    ]..  .    ,  .n:    .       3   12  (local)  1,500  2   15     0 

Operating  scrap     I"    i-r     .it       n    12  (local)  2,400  4  15      0 

Loss.  4   per  c,;,i                          .3   19  240  0     6     6 

Ferromangaii.  ^.       0      3  50  0     7      8 

Ferrosilicon    15      2  25  0     3      8 

Aluminum     14      0  5  0      40 

Canister    77   12  150  0     4     0 

Silica  sand 50  0     4     0 

Electrodes     65  1      6      0 

Brick    40      0                     fl      6      6 

Ladle   drying 1      0      0 

Electricitv     0.5715d.  per  1,800  4      2      4 

kw-hr.  kw-hr. 

Labor     ....  0      4      0 

Laboratory  expense ....  0      6      0 

Total    per   heat 6.585       20   12      4 

'Total  per  net  ton 6   17      6 

The  Chinese  are  excellent  pattern-makers  and 
molders,  and  have  been  used  to  iron  foundry  work  for 
generations.  There  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that 
they  would,  with  capable  supervision,  readily  and  effi- 
ciently grasp  the  details  of  steel  foundry  operations. 
Electric  steel  can  be  melted  in  Shanghai  as  cheaply  as 
in  most  cities  of  the  world,  and  owing  to  this  steel's 
freedom  from  oxygen  it  would  be  the  kind  of  metal  best 
suited  to  Chinese  practice. 

A  great  advantage  in  the  Chinese  market  is  the  high 
price  for  finished  steel  castings.  Prices  for  steel  cast- 
ings in  Shanghai  range  from  Is.  to  Is.  3d.  per  pound, 
and  where  emergency  work  is  required  even  higher 
prices  could  be  demanded  by  a  steel  foundry  located 
there. 

The  Chinese  customs  returns  do  not  show  steel  cast- 
ings as  being  a  product  of  much  value  in  imports. 
These  customs  statistics,  however,  do  not  go  into  de- 
tail, and  while  thousands  of  tons  of  steel  castings  enter 
China  each  year,  they  are  grouped  for  the  most  part 
under  the  general  term,  Machinery. 


In  a  test  in  Glasgow  to  determine  acid  resistance, 
Monel  metal  gave  better  results  than  the  other  mate- 
rials used,  which'included,  in  order  of  their  resistance, 
Monel  bronze,  nickel  bronze,  phosphor  bronze,  aluminum 
bronze,  etc.,  etc.,  with  mild  steel  at  the  bottom  of  the 
list.  Jets  of  bad  feed  water  were  directed  upon  disks 
of  the  materials  tested  for  500  hr.  and  judgment  was 
by  appearance. 


Lungyen  Blast  Furnace  Plant  Near  Peking 

Power    Plant    Etpiipment    and    Use    of    Furnace    Gases — 

Special  Settling  Arrangements  Needed  to  Avoid 

Trouble  from  Loess  in  the  Water  Supply 


BY    K.    E.    HUMBERT* 


A  GAS  main  4  ft.  in  diametei-  continues  to  the  boiler 
house,  which  is  46  x  114  ft.  and  35  ft.  8  in.  high, 
of  steel  construction,  with  corrugated  steel  roof 
and  siding.  The  roof  is  of  the  offset  monitor  type. 
Five  Wickes  vertical  water  tube  boilers  in  500-hp. 
units  are  installed,  designed  to  operate  at  200  lb. 
pressure  and  165  deg.  superheat.  Power  Specialty  Co.'s 
Foster  superheaters  are  used.  The  boilers  are  gas 
fired,  with  the  Beaton  type  of  gas  burner. 

Particular  care  has  been  taken,  in  the  design  of  the 
boiler  house  gas  piping  that  units  may  be  taken  off 
without  gas  leakages  into  the  house.  A  bleeder  is  pro- 
vided at  the  end  of  the  gas  main,  removing  excess  gas 
to  the  outer  air.     Grates  have  been  provided  for  alter- 


Of  steel  construction,  the  power  house  has  brick 
walls  and  corrugated  steel  roof.  It  is  50  x  120  ft.  and 
28  ft.  high  from  the  operating  floor,  which  is  8  ft.  above 
yard  level.  For  supplying  the  blast  there  are  two  In- 
gersoU-Rand  turbo-blowerr;  designed  to  operate  with 
steam  at  175  lb.  pressure  .nnd  150  deg.  superheat.  Each 
has  a  capacity  of  28,000  cu.  ft.  of  air  per  minute  at 
12  lb.  pressure  or  25,000  cu.  ft.  at  16  lb.  When  (and  if) 
the  size  of  the  furnace  is  mcreased  it  is  only  necessary 
to  change  the  steam  nozzles  to  secure  the  larger 
amounts  of  blast  required. 

There  is  a  separate  .10-in.  diameter  air  intake  for 

each  blower,  extending  above  the  power  house  roof,  and 

with  a  connection  allowing  the   air  to   be  drawn  from 

inside   the   house,   this   provision   being 

necessary    on    account    of    severe    dust 

storms  at  times.  The  air  regulating 
device  is  the  single  Venturi  type.  In- 
Il-Rand  multiport  check  valves 
are  installed  in  the  discharge  line  from 
the  blowers.  The  cold  blast  main  leads 
through  the  boiler  house  directly  to  the 
stoves. 

All  electric  power  required  at  the 
plant  is  direct  current,  generated  by 
two  General  Electric  250-kw.  150 
r.  p.m.,  250-volt,  self-excited,  direct  cur- 


Outcrop     of     Ore.      Showine 

Formation    as   Well    as    Ease 

of  Working 


native  coal  firing.  There  is  a  self-supporting  steel 
stack,  6  ft.  6  in.  inside  diameter  and  150  ft.  high,  brick 
lined,  for  each  pair  of  boilers.  Flues  are  underground. 
The  blow-off  lines  are  led  in  a  trench  to  one  end  of  the 
house,  where  they  exhaust  into  a  blow-off  tank. 

Other  boiler  house  equipment  includes  Stets  feed 
water  regulators,  Golden-Anderson  triple-acting  non- 
return steam  valves  and  Everlasting  blow-off  valves. 
There  is  a  complete  series  of  platforms,  suspended  from 
the  roof  trusses,  making  all  points  easy  of  access  for 
the  operators.  Trap  doors  in  the  roof  over  each  boiler, 
with  a  walkway  on  the  roof  extending  the  length  of 
the  boiler  house,  simplify  the  work  of  removing  or  re- 
placing boiler  tubes.  The  8-in.  feed  water  line  from 
pumps  in  the  power  house,  and  the  12-in.  steam  line 
to  the  power  house,  are  in  an  underground  trench. 

•With  Perln  &  Marshall,  consulting  engineers.  New  York. 
This  is  the  third  and  concluding  installment  of  a  story  on 
Chinese  blast  furnace  developments.  The  first  part  appeared 
Aug.   23.   page  461  :   the  second.  Aug.  30.  page  534. 


rent  3-wire  generators,  driven  by  L!0  x  :;2-in.  Nordberg- 
Todd  unaflow  engines.  The  engines  operate  non-con- 
densing, but  condensers  may  be  added  if  desired. 

For  the  Ingersoll-Rand  turbo-blowers  there  are  two 
C.  H.  Wheeler  Mfg.  Co.  low  level  jet  condensers  main- 
taining a  28-in.  vacuum.  Condensers  and  their  auxili- 
aries are  located  in  the  basement.  Condensing  water 
is  taken  from  a  sump  in  the  basement,  which  in  turn 
is  supplied  from  the  plant  reservoir.  The  discharge 
water  returns  to  a  hot  well  at  the  plant  reservoir. 
Other  units  in  the  power  house  basement  include  two 
Worthington  20  x  12  >•  l-'^-in.  horizontal  duplex  pot- 
valve  type  boiler  feed  pumps,  a  Richardson-Phoenix 
continuous  oil  filter  system  and  a  150  cu.  ft.  per  minute 
Sullivan  Machinery  Co.  air  compressor,  with  receiver. 
The  feed  water  meter  is  of  the  Venturi  type,  installed 
in  the  discharge  line  from  the  pumps.  A  register  indi- 
cator-recorder is  placed  on  the  operating  floor. 

All    equipment    of    the    power   house    except   turbo- 
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blowers  and  power  units  is  in  the  basement  and  all 
steam  and  water  lines  are  kept  beneath  the  main  floor, 
resulting  in  a  very  finished  appearance.  All  steam  and 
water  lines  enter  or  leave  by  underground  concrete 
trenches.  A  10-ton  hand-operated  crane  facilitates 
maintenance  work.  Particular  attention  was  paid  to  the 
number  and  location  of  stairs  leading  from  operating 
floor  to  basement. 

Electric  distribution  is  underground  from  the  power 
house  to  a  steel  main  distributing  tower.  From  this 
tower  the  lines  are  carried  on  a  reinforced  concrete 
pole  system  to  the  various  units.  The  plant  lighting 
system  is  of  the  3-wire  115-230  volt  type.  Yard  light- 
ing has  been  given  as  careful  consideration  as  the  in- 
ternal lighting  of  various  units. 

Using  Muddy  Water 

The  water  system  required  considerable  study,  as 
unusually  severe  conditions  had  to  be  dealt  with.  It 
may  be  divided  into  three  subdivisions:  river  pump 
house  and  settling  basins;  main  or  60,000,000-gal.  res- 
ervoir; and  the  plant  reservoir,  pump  house  and  dis- 
tributing system.     The  Yung  Ting  River  is  the  source. 


Ample  water  is  available,  but  has  the  great  disadvan- 
tage that  it  carries  a  large  amount  of  loess  as  sus- 
pended matter.  The  presence  of  this  loess  is  what  gives 
the  rivers  of  China  their  characteristic  yellow  appear- 
ance. 

At  certain  times  the  loess  content  is  as  high  as  50 
per  cent  of  the  total,  and  it  is  impossible  to  use  the 
water.  Therefore  a  storage  reservoir  was  required  to 
tide  the  plant  over  such  periods.  The  river  pump  house 
contains  two  2500  g.p.m.  70  ft.  head  Cameron  pumps, 
driven  by  75-hp.  motors  and  primed  by  means  of  a 
Wheeler  rotrex  vacuum  pump.  The  river  intake  had 
to  be  especially  designed  to  provide  for  removal  of  the 
settled  loess,  the  water  being  pumped  to  a  system  of 
gravity   settling  tanks. 

One  favorable  feature  in  this  connection  is  that  the 
loess  settles  out  rapidly,  tests  showing  98  per  cent  had 
settled  out  in  4  hr.  Water  is  pumped  in  and  allowed 
to  stand  until  settled,  before  it  goes  by  gravity  flow 
through  a  buried  concrete  flume  to  the  main  reser- 
voir-. Valves  are  then  opened  and  the  settled  loess  is 
flushed  back  into  the  river. 

With    the    installation    of   the    large    60,000,000-gal. 


inlin  Quarrj   and  a  Native  Kiln       Small    limest  jne    mixtd    with    coal    is    put 
of  lump    to  form  a  short  cyhndrical  mound      Larger   lump   stone  is  laid 
liP    whole    held    with    lOpes       The  shell  does  not  burn   the  ropes    nor   is   it 
lime.    The  ashes  finally  are  sifted  out 
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1  8  tons  of  coal . 


reservoir  the  river  system  may  operate  at  the  most  fa- 
vorable periods,  but  with  the  plant  water  supply  as- 
sured. The  main  reservoir  has  been  designed  in  part 
to  work  in  with  the  plant  system.  It  is  built  so  that 
a  gravity  flow  results  to  the  smaller  plant  reservoir. 
A  hill  was  utilized  for  one  side,  and  three  sides  were 
built,  with  walls  20  ft.  high,  10  ft.  wide  on  top,  and 
90  ft.  wide  at  the  bottom.  A  15-ft.  depth  of  water  is 
maintained  in  this  reservoir. 

The  warm  cooling  water  from  the  blast  furnace  and 
stoves  is  led  to  a  far  point  in  this  reservoir  and  the 
water  from  the  jet  condensers  in  the  power  house  is 
sprayed  here  also  in  a  4000-g.p.m.  Yarnall-Waring 
spray  system.  The  shore  operating  levers  of  this  sys- 
tem are  a  particular  advantage  in  this  case.  A  20-in. 
cast  iron  pipe  carries  the  water  from  the  main  reser- 
voir to  a  500,000-gal.  plant  reservoir.  A  float  operated 
valve  in  the  line  at  this  plant  reservoir  maintains  a 
predetermined  water  level,  governed  also  by  an  over- 
flow. 

The  plant  pump  house  is  at  one  end  of  the  small 
reservoir,  out  of  which  the  general  water  service  pump 
suctions  lead.  Two  2000-g.p.m.  128-ft.  head  Cameron 
pumps  are  provided  for  this  purpose,  driven  by  Moore 
steam  turbines.  They  pump  into  a  110,000-gal.  water 
tower  furnished  by  the  Chicago  Bridge  &  Iron  Works, 
which  supplies  the  general  water  system,  but  a  by-pass 
provides  for  pumping  direct  into  the  system.  From  the 
water  tower  the  main   line  leads  to  the  blast  furnace 


and  stoves.  This  water  on  its  return  may  go  to  the 
small  reservoir  or  to  the  main  reservoir.  Outlets  at  the 
furnace  and  stoves  are  sufficiently  high  so  that  it 
returns  by  gravity  to  either  place. 

The  condenser  supply  water  has  an  independent  line 
from  the  plant  reservoir  to  the  sump  in  the  power  house, 
thus  preventing  any  failure  in  supply.  The  discharge 
water  from  the  condensers  as  well  as  turbo-blower 
cooling  water  returns  to  a  sump  in  the  small  reservoir, 
from  which  two  4000-g.p.ni.,  70-ft.  head  Cameron  pumps, 
handling  water  at  110  dig.  Fahr.  and  driven  by  Moore 
turbines,  pump  it  to,  and  through,  the  spray  system  in 
the  60,000,000-gal.  reservoir. 

The  plant  pump  house  building  is  of  brick  and  con- 
crete. In  addition  to  the  pumps  it  houses  a  Sorge- 
Cochrane  hot  water  process  water  treating  plant  for 
treating  boiler  feed  water.  Exhaust  steam  from  the 
power  units  and  feed  pumps  in  the  power  house,  and 
from  the  pump  turbines,  is  utilized  for  heating  the 
feed  water,  after  which  it  is  treated,  filtered  and  run 
by  gravity  to  the  feed  pumps.  Lines  for  general  ser- 
vice water  are  taken  off  the  water  tower. 

All  pipe  lines  for  live  steam  are  insulated  with  85 
per  cent  magnesia,  hot  water  and  exhaust  lines  with 
air  cell  sectional  insulation.  Traps  provided  for  the 
steam  lines  return  a  large  part  of  the  condensate  to 
the  plant  reservoir.  Water  lines  have  been  designed 
particularly  to  avoid  pockets,  and  may  be  completely 
drained  in  case  of  shutting  down  the  plant. 


Open  Pit  Coal  Mine  at  Fushur,  22  Miles  South  East  of  Mukden,  Manchuria.     These  mines  have  been  estimated 

to  contain   1,200.000.000  tons  of  bituminous  coal   in  seams   from    T.s   to   4Sn   ft.    thiclj.     Steam   .shovels  are   used 

extensively  to   dig  coal   and   load   cars,   several  drags   of  which  appear  at  right  center 
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riaiil  repairs  iind  maintt'iiance  are  haiullLHi  in  a 
complete  machine  shop.  While  at  present  the  furnaee 
product  will  be  disposed  ol  as  foundry  pig  iron,  it  is  the 
intention,  as  soon  as  conditions  warrant,  to  produce 
commercial  iron  products.  The  designs  therefore  in- 
clude a  complete  machine  shop,  pattern  shop  and  foun- 
dry, with  a  common  crane  runway  forminij  a  storage 
yarii  between  them.  The  machine  and  pattern  shops 
have  heen  installed  in  one  building,  but  are  separated 
by  a  (ire  wall;  the  runway  and  foundry  will  follow  later. 
The  building  is  of  steel  frame  with  brick  walls  and  cor- 
rugated steel  roof.  It  is  48  x  140  ft.,  with  a  one- 
story  leanto  housing  the  office,  tool  room  and  small 
tools,  along  one  side. 

In  the  machine  shop  proper  are  the  large  tools,  in- 
cluding .S(i-in.  lathe,  48-in.  planer,  20-in.  shaper,  5-ft. 
radial  drill  and  62-in.  boring  mill.  A  locomotive,  repair 
kit  is  also  included.  A  10-ton  electric  crane  serves  the 
shop  and  the  storage  yard,  or  may  even  serve  the  foun- 
dry. The  pattern  shop  is  of  two  stories,  the  working 
tools,  which  include  24-in.  planer,  matcher  and  molder, 
24-in.   rip  saw,  two  36-in.  band  saws  and  16-in.  wood 


lathe,  being  on  the  first  floor.  The  second  is  reserved 
for  pattern  storage. 

The  foundry  building,  of  steel  construction  with  cor- 
rugated steel  roofing  and  siding,  is  48  x  100  ft.  There 
is  a  leanto  in  which  most  of  the  equipment  is  housed, 
the  main  building  being  reserved  for  the  casting  floor. 
Equipment  will  include  a  cupola,  capacity  6  tons  per 
hour,  with  a  motor-driven  blower,  core  oven,  molding 
machines,  tumbler,  etc.  A  standard  ga^e  track  runs 
through  the  foundry,  under  the  crane  runway,  and  into 
the  machine  shop.  There  is  also  a  2-ft.  gage  industrial 
track  connecting  these  units. 

Construction  has  been  under  the  management  of 
the  administration,  with  the  services  of  a  superin- 
tendent from  the  United  States.  Perin  &  Marshall, 
New  York,  have  acted  as  consulting  engineers  for  the 
administration.  The  work  was  carried  on  largely  with 
Chinese  construction  equipment  and  with  Chinese  labor. 
This  labor  proved  surprisingly  capable  of  adapting  it- 
self to  the  kind  of  work  involved  and  good  progress  re- 
sulted. There  is  a  residenc  staff  of  Chinese  engineers, 
most  of  whom  were  educated  in  the  United  States. 


Electric  Borer  for  Pattern  Shops 

A  No.  72  single-spindle  vertical  borer  with  the  rotor 
of  the  motor  connected  directly  to  the  spindle  of  the 
machine,  and  having  a  blower  also  mounted  on  the 
spindle,  has  been  placed  on  the  market  by  the  Oliver 
Machinery  Co.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

The  motor-in-head  arrangement  is  intended  to 
eliminate  belting,  countershafts,  pulleys  and  most  of 
the  hearings,  saving  floor  space  and  decreasing  the 
power  required.  The  blower  serves  to  blow  the  dust  or 
borings    away   from    the    work.      Because    of    its   extra 


The    Machine    May    Be    Moved    About 

the    Foundiy    By    a    Crane.      Any    size 

of  mold  may  be  rammed,  the  capacity 

being  10  cu.   ft.  of  sand  a  minute 

capacity,  the  machine  is  said  to  be  especially  suited  to 
pattern  shops,  the  distance  from  center  of  spindle  to 
the  column  being  18  in.,  which  is  convenient  for  han- 
dling   large    or    odd-shaped    patterns. 

The  machine  will  bore  up  to  2  in.  in  diameter,  6  in. 
deep,  with  one  stroke,  and  to  the  center  of  36  in. 
Vertical  movement  of  the  table  is  14  in.  and  the 
maximum  stroke  of  the  motor  head  is  6%  in.  The 
table  swivels  completely  around  and  tilts  up  to  45  deg. 
in   any  direction. 

The  motor  housing  consists  of  two  halves  bolted  to- 


gether and  forming  a  unit  with  planed  dovetailed  ways 
at  the  rear.  The  motor  stator  is  clamped  concentrically 
inside  of  the  two  halves,  air  passages  for  adequate 
ventilation  being  provided.  The  rotor  of  the  motor  is 
keyed  to  the  spindle  running  in  ball  bearings  at  the 
outer  ends  of  the  two  halves.  The  lower  half  of  the 
housing  has  a  lug  at  the  back  through  which  a  con- 
necting link  and  a  counterbalanced  lever  system  reach- 
ing to  the  foot  lever  supply  the  downward  motion  of 
the  head,  a  compression  spring  providing  quick  return. 
A  stop  lug  at  the  right  hand  side  of  the  housing 
operates  between  two  adjustable  stops  for  setting  the 
length  and  position  of  the  stroke. 

The  table,  which  is  20  x  24  in.  and  of  cast  iron, 
is  finished  at  top  as  well  as  all  four  sides  and  bored 
for  wood  screws  to  fasten  wooden  tables  or  forms  for 
special  work.  An  opening  at  the  center  of  the  table 
permits  chips  to  drop  through  and  provides  bit  clear- 
ance. The  knee  which  carries  the  table  is  gibbed  to 
the  main  column  in  dovetailed  ways  and  is  moved 
vertically  by  means  of  spiral  gears,  square  threaded 
screw  and  the  handwheel  at  the  right  hand  side  of  the 
machine. 

The  regular  equipment  includes  motor,  switch, 
fence  on  table,  two  hold-down  fingers  and  five  boring 
bits.  The  floor  space  occupied  is  31  x  39  in.,  and  the 
height  is  72  in.  The  weight  of  the  machine  with 
regular  equipment  is  1200  lb.,  crated. 


Malleable  Castings  in  Jnly 

Washington,  Sept.  1. — The  Department  of  Com- 
merce announces  statistics  on  the  production  of  mal- 
leable castings  manufactured  for  sale,  by  months,  based 
on  reports  received  by  the  department.  The  figures 
for  June  are  revised  to  include  reports  received  since 
the  preliminary  bulletin  for  that  month  was  issued. 
The  returns  include  only  those  castings  manufactured 
for  sale  as  such  and  do  not  include  those  used  in  the 
plant  or  finished  and  sold  as  other  products: 

Production  of  Malleable   Castings   by  Months 

Per 
Monthly     cent  of 
Orders    capacity  of    total 
booked,      plants,    capacity 
tons  tons      operated 

Mav        90  64.726  62,802  52,898  91.174  71.0 

-     ■  --  -^-  42.067  96,240  67.7 

July       10.3  57, SSI  60,102  41,723  98,241  58.9 

Figures  are  also  shown  comparatively  for  May, 
.June  and  July  covering  the  operations  of  88  identical 
establishments  for  which  reports  were  received  each 
month : 

Comparative   Summary    for    88    Identical    Establishments 


Total 

produc- 

Total 

report- 

tion. 

shipments, 

tons 

tons 

•        90 

64.726 

62,802 

e     100 

65,168 

64,608 

Total 
production 
Month        tons 

Total 

shipments, 

tons 

Orders 
booked, 

Monthly 

capacity 

tons 

Per  cent  o 
capacity 
operated 

May           62,273 
.Tune          58.440 
July           50,111 

60,465 
58,072 
51,783 

50.470 
36,240 
36,252 

87,698 
87,357 
87,585 

71.0 
66.9 

57.2 
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Develops  Gear  Testing  Machine 

The  American  Grinder  Co.,  6534  Benson  Street,  De- 
troit, lias  placed  on  the  market  a  gear  tester  for  de- 
veloping, checking  and  charting  involute  curves  and 
testing  tooth  spacing.  While  intended  primarily  for 
ground  gears,  it  is  said  to  be  used  equally  well  on  cut 
gears.  The  normal  capacity  is  for  spur,  helical  and 
bevel  gears  from  %  to  8  in.,  but  spur  gears  up  to  12  in. 
may  also  be  tested. 

The  component  elements  of  the  machine  may  be 
noted  from  the  illustrations.  A  transverse  slide  is 
mounted  on  a  longitudinal  slide,  which  in  turn  is 
mounted  on  the  base.  The  slides  are  moved  by  means 
of  handwheels  shown,  which  have  micrometer  gradua- 
tions. The  gear  to  be  tested  is  mounted  on  the  stud 
seen  at  the  left  end  of  the  base.     A  contact  finger  or 


Fence   Manufacturers   Agree   to   Simplified 
Program 

Washington,  Sept.  4.— Eighty  per  cent  of  the 
manufacturers  of  farm,  field  and  poultry  woven  wire 
fences  of  the  United  States,  representing  over  90  per 
cent  of  the  country's  annual  production  of  that  com- 
modity, have  signified  their  intention  of  accepting  the 
simplified  practice  recommendation  promulgated  at  the 
Commerce  Department  on  July  11  and  12. 

Woven  wire  fence  manufacturers,  distributors  and 
consumers,  representing  at  least  85  per  cent  of  the 
national  capacity,  met  with  W.  A.  Durgin,  chief  of  the 
Division  of  Simplified  Practice,  at  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  in  July,  in  an  effort  to  get  together  on  some 
mutually  satisfactory  plan  for  eliminating  excessive 
varieties  of  styles  and  containers  existent  in  that  indus- 
try. 

As  a  result,  this  conference  recommended  a  reduc- 
tion from  552  styles  of  woven  wire  fence  to  69;  and  a 
reduction  from  2072  sized  packages  to  138.  This  means 
an  87.5  per  cent  elimination  in  the  former,  and  a  93.4 
per  cent  elimination  in  the  latter. 


Gear      Tester 
Spur,      Spiral 
Bevel    Gears, 
rangement  for 
ing   spiral    gears 
sho-mi   at  right 


needle  and  an  indicator,  by  which  the  readings  are 
taken,  are  mounted  on  the  transverse  slide  as  shown. 

In  developing  an  involute  curve  for  spur  gears  an 
adapter  with  base  circle  disk  and  steel  tapes  0.005  in. 
thick  are  used.  The  adapter  is  made  to  the  desired 
height  and  diameter,  the  latter  being  the  diameter  of 
the  pitch  circle  times  the  cosine  of  the  pressure  angle. 
In  taking  readings  the  two  tapes  are  tightened  and  the 
transverse  slide  and  the  handwheel,  which  is  friction 
driven,  is  set  at  zero.  The  gage  is  used  to  set  the  finger 
or  needle  at  right  angles  to  the  slide,  after  which  the 
gear  is  set  on  the  stud,  with  the  indicator  reading  zero. 
If  the  tooth  being  tested  is  a  true  involute  the  indi- 
cator will  remain  at  zero.  The  amount  of  deviation  is 
shown  on  the  indicator,  and  a  chart  may  be  plotted  by 
using,  as  a  basis,  the  handwheel  graduations.  A  plunger 
provided  automatically  retards  the  handwheel  every 
0.010  in.  The  true  involute  will  give  a  straight  line  on 
the  chart  and  modified  curves  give  concave  or  convex 
lines. 

Tooth  spacing  is  checked  by  using  a  fixed  contact 
finger  clamped  to  the  slide  in  connection  with  the  indi- 
cating device  and  90  deg.  spacing  is  checked  by  means 
of  the  set-up  shown  in  the  right-hand  illustration.  The 
indicating  needle  may  be  reversed  in  cases  where  it  ia 
impossible  to  reverse  the  gear.  When  it  is  desired  to 
maintain  a  master  curve  or  duplicate  an  established 
form,  the  longitudinal  slide  is  used,  first  plotting  the 
master  and  then  checking  the  other  gears  with  the 
chart.  By  making  spiral  adapters  spiral  and  bevel 
gears  may  be  checked  for  spacing  and  contour. 


Heat   Treatment   of  Carbon  Vanadium   Steel 
for  Forgings 

Suggestions  for  the  heat  treatment  of  carbon  vana- 
dium steel  for  forgings — a  steel  now  being  used  quite 
extensively    for    heavy    forgings    for    railroad 
locomotives — have  been  formulated  recently  as 
follows : 

Heating  for  Forghiy :  In  heating  carbon  van- 
adium billets  or  blooms  for  forging  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  follow  out  the  usual  good  practice 
for  ordinary  carbon  steel  billets.  Heat 
the  billets  slowly,  uniformly  and  thorough- 
ly to  a  temperature  of  1900  to  2000  deg. 
Fahr.,  which  corresponds  to  a  light  yellow 
color  in  the  diffused  daylight  of  the  or- 
dinary forge  shop.  As  carbon  vanadium 
steel  billets  are  somewhat  harder  than 
ordinary  carbon  locomotive  forging  billets, 
there  is  slightly  more  danger  of  cracking  or  bursting  them, 
if  charged  into  a  furnace  that  is  very  hot.  It  is  general 
knowledge  that  cold  steel  should  not  be  charged  into  a  hot 
furnace. 

Forging:  Carbon  vanadium  steel  forges  the  same  as 
standard  carbon  locomotive  forging  steel,  the  only  noticeable 
difference  being  that  it  is  slightly  stlffer.  The  forging  should 
be  finished  at  a  low  temperature,  about  1300  deg.  Fahr.,  or 
a  cherry  or  full  red. 

Normalizing  or  Air  Ajinealing:  Forgings  should  not  be  put 
Into  service  as  they  come  from  the  hammer  or  press,  particu- 
larly forgings  made  from  medium  hard  steel,  such  as  loco- 
motive forgings.  They  should  be  reheated  to  refine  the  grain, 
remove  forging  strains,  and  to  secure  the  maximum  com- 
bination of  strength  and  toughness.  The  forgings  should  be 
reheated  slowly,  uniformly  and  thoroughly  in  a  furnace  to 
a  temperature  at  which  scale  will  just  form  on  the  forgings. 
Tills  temperature  is  1500  to  1600  deg.  Fahr.,  or  a  light  or 
bright  cherry  in  the  diffused  daylight  of  the  ordinary  forge 
shop.  In  case  the  furnace  available  is  one  in  which  the 
!l;inie  would  play  directly  on  forgings,  as  in  the  case  of  a 
flanging  furnace,  a  temporary  brick  baffle  should  be  put  in 
to  protect  them.  After  the  forgings  have  been  brought  uni- 
formly up  to  heat,  they  should  be  held  at  temperature  for  at 
least  one  hour  per  inch  of  diameter  or  thickness,  then  re- 
moved from  the  furnace  and  allowed  to  cool  freely  in  the  air, 
protected  from   rain   or  snow. 


Consisting  almost  wholly  of  illustrations,  an  attrac- 
tive 64-page  booklet,  issued  by  the  Mesta  Machine  Co. 
of  Pittsburgh,  and  measuring  5%  x  7  in.,  features  both 
the  plant  and  the  product,  mainly  the  latter.  There  are 
only  two  pages  of  text,  the  story  being  told  by  the 
pictures  and  their  captions.  In  nearly  all  cases  the 
illustrations  are  full-page. 


"River  Shipping  in  Industry"  is  the  title  of  a  book- 
let published  by  the  American  Rolling  Mill  Co.,  Mid- 
dletown,  Ohio.  In  the  past  two  years  interest  of  steel 
manufacturers  in  transportation  by  water  has  been 
keen  and  a  larger  tonnage  has  been  shipped  on  the 
Ohio  and  other  rivers  than  ever  before.  Hence,  this 
compilation  of  historic  river  shipping  data  on  the  Ohio 
River  and  its  tributaries  will  be  welcomed  by  those  who 
are  interested  in  this  subject.  The  booklet  includes  a 
chapter  on  foreign  inland  waterways  shipping  and  also 
one  on  Ohio  and  Mississippi  River  terminals.  The 
company  originally  compiled  the  data  for  its  own  infor- 
mation, but  decided  to  publish  it  for  the  benefit  of  all 
who  might  be  interested. 


Position  of  Tin  Plate  Makers  Explained 

Vict'  Prt'sident  Uavis  ol'  Aiiu>ricaii  Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  do. 

Answers  Complaints  and  Says  Some  I^roposed 

Changes  Could  Not  Be  Adopted 


Washincton,  Sept.  4.— The  position  of  the  tin  plato 
manufacturers  with  lejiard  to  the  complaint  of  canners 
and  trrocers  about  the  quality  of  tin  plate  was  clearly 
set  forth  by  Vice-President  S.  A.  Davis  of  the  Amer- 
ican Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  at  the  confer- 
ence on  Wednesday,  Aug.  15,  at  the  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards. While  Mr.  Davis  was  briefly  reported  in  The 
Iron  Age  of  Aug.  23  in  connection  with  the  conference, 
the  address  of  Mr.  Davis  was  so  able  and  is  considered 
to  have  been  such  a  complete  answer  to  charges  against 
the  quality  of  tin  plate  that  the  address  is  worthy  of 
being  presented  more  fully.  It  covers  a  problem  that 
the  tin  plate  manufacturer  and  the  can  maker  have 
been  working  on  ever  since  the  tin  plate  industry  was 
begun  in  the  United  States  and  shows  plainly  the  prog- 
ress that  has  been  made  in  providing  a  high  quality  tin 
plate  for  the  canning  trade. 

Mr.  Davis  began  his  remarks  by  pointing  out  that 
such  irregularities  and  fluctuations  as  exist  in  the  proc- 
esses of  manufacture  of  tin  plate  may  be  minimized  by 
the  most  careful  work,  but  cannot  be  eliminated.  He 
explained  that  they  have  always  existed,  probably  to 
a  greater  degree  in  years  gone  by  than  at  piesent,  and 
the  generally  satisfactory  performance  of  tin  plate  for 
the  canning  trade  in  the  past  cannot,  in  the  opinion  of 
Mr.  Davis,  be  ignored  at  this  time.  He  stated  that  he 
thought  this  argues  forcibly  that  tin  plate  as  manu- 
factured has  been  satisfactory  for  the  purpose  in- 
tended. Mr.  Davis  stated  that  certain  discriminations 
for  certain  products  to  be  packed  may  be  desirable,  in 
the  light  of  present  day  knowledge,  but  he  expressed 
the  belief  that  anything  tending  to  change  generally 
the  character  of  tin  plate  would  be  a  decided  step  in 
the  wrong  direction,  with  untold  possibilities  of  harm 
throughout  the  various  interested  industries.  He  told 
the  conference  that  manufacturers  of  tin  plate  have  reg- 
ularly expended  large  sums  of  money  in  scientific  re- 
search and  in  investigation  covering  mechanical  equip- 
ment, methods,  quality  of  materials  entering  into  the 
manufacture,  uniformity  of  weight  and  the  amount, 
and  distribution  of  coating. 

He  asserted  that  inasmuch  as  tin  plate  manufac- 
turers are  at  all  times  seriously  studying  their  prob- 
lems in  the  interest  of  improving  their  practice  to  the 
greatest  extent  possible,  they  should  not  be  burdened 
with  unnecessary  restrictions  or  limitations  which 
would  seriously  handicap  their  operations.  Mr.  Davis 
continued  as  follows: 

Making  Black  Plate 

"Black  plate  for  coke  tin  plate  is  made  from  stand- 
ard soft  steel,  both  of  Bessemer  and  open-hearth  qual- 
ity, either  of  which  should  and  will  perform  the  service 
reasonably  required  satisfactorily.  The  steel  must  be 
of  a  quality  which  lends  itself  to  the  mechanical  opera- 
tion of  rolling  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  and  when 
finished  in  the  form  of  tin  plate  must  satisfactorily 
respond  to  the  operations  of  the  can  maker  and  the 
packer.  This  quality  is  inherent  in  Bessemer  steel  as 
it  leaves  the  converter.  It  may  not  be  so  with  open- 
hearth,  under  which  condition  certain  elements  or 
metalloids  mu.st  be  added  and  an  approximate  Bessemer 
analysis  obtained.  At  this  point  it  may  be  well  to  con- 
sider that  the  quality  of  the  black  plate  may  be  entirely 
satisfactory,  but  failure  or  irregularities  occur  from 
the  use  of  too  light  a  gage  for  the  purpose.  Expert 
investigation  only  can  reasonably  determine  this 
feature. 

"Starting  with  a  well-made  steel  of  either  Bessemer 
or  open-hearth  quality,  uncontrollable  features  im- 
mediately manifest  themselves.  Steel  by  either  process 
may  be  of  satisfactory  chemical  composition  and  homo- 
geneity  in  the  molten   state,   but   due  to  the   impossi- 
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bility  of  uniform  cooling  and  to  the  normal  process  of 
segregation,  this  homogeneity  does  not  maintain  in 
the  material  as  cast  in  ingot  form;  and  to  obtain  uni- 
formity evidently,  in  the  minds  of  some,  approximately 
40  per  cent  of  the  top  end  of  each  ingot  would,  of  neces- 
sity, have  to  be  discarded,  the  discarded  portion  rep- 
resenting a  serious  economic  loss  and  being  suitable 
probably  only  for  melting  stock.  This  would  mean 
approximately  140  per  cent  steel  production  to  obtain 
100  per  cent  requirement  of  the  tin  plate  manufacturer. 
While  absolute  uniformity  of  chemical  composition  does 
not  maintain,  we  believe  no  necessity  exists  for  this  and 
that  for  all  practical  purposes  the  present  day  prac- 
tices are  entirely  adequate. 

Bar  Rolling  Limitations 

"The  next  step  in  the  operation  is  the  reduction 
from  ingot  to  bar  form,  and  at  this  stage  irregularity 
in  weight  is  first  introduced  by  bar  rolling  limitations. 
This  variation,  together  with  the  variation  of  chemical 
composition,  has  always  been  and  must  be  accepted  by 
the  tin  plate  maker  as  representing  good  practice.  We 
know  of  no  way  to  improve  the  bars  as  produced, 
neither  is  there  a  way  to  assort  or  classify  if  such  were 
desirable  or  necessary. 

"Tin  mill  operations  are  made  up  of  many  condi- 
tions, most  of  which  are  variable  and  can  only  be  con- 
trolled within  certain  well-known  limits.  Starting  with 
the  inherent  irregularity  in  bar  weights,  we  must  con- 
tend with  variations  in  heating  and  in  four  distinct 
operations  and  variations  in  drawing  packs  with  com- 
plete accuracy.  Rolls  must  be  turned  concave  so  that 
when  brought  to  the  proper  working  temperature  they 
will  be  as  nearly  parallel  as  possible.  It  is  evident  that 
in  warming  up  the  mills,  or  bringing  the  rolls  from  a 
cold  to  a  fully  expanded  state,  variations  must  and  do 
occur.  When  proper  rolling  temperature  has  been  at- 
tained, it  is  practically  impossible  to  maintain  this  uni- 
formly notwithstanding  the  use  of  many  well-known 
mechanical  appliances  adapted  for  the  purpose.  Tables 
have  been  prepared  showing  thickness  of  plate  for  the 
various  gages  expressed  in  ten  thousandths  of  an  inch, 
and  it  should  be  appreciated  at  this  point  that  both 
in  the  thickness  of  the  black  plate  and  weight  of  coat- 
ing we  are  dealing  with  factors  almost  infinitesimal  and 
difficult  to  comprehend. 

Important  Operations 

"The  intermediate  operations  between  hot  mill  de- 
partment and  tinning  department,  comprising  pickling 
and  annealing,  are  of  the  utmost  importance;  the  pickl- 
ing operation  influencing  weight  variation  in  removing 
both  heavy  and  light  oxides  resulting  from  rolling  oper- 
ation and  to  some  extent  etching  the  plate  properly  to 
receive  the  coating.  The  annealing  operation  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  in  eliminating  rolling  strains  and 
bringing  about  proper  ductility.  This  operation  is  now 
undergoing  evolution  from  the  personally  controlled 
old-style  furnace  to  modern  pyrometrically  controlled 
equipment,  with  general  improvement  in  uniformity  in 
the  annealing  of  the  product. 

"Probably  in  no  part  of  the  operation  has  more 
thought  or  scientific  research  been  devoted  than  to  the 
tin  house  or  coating  department.  Tin  plate  is  made  in 
various  grades  of  coating,  ranging  from  coke  quality  to 
high  grade  charcoal  quality  carrying  5  to  6  lb.  of  tin 
per  box;  these  grades  are  always  obtainable  and  can 
be  specified  for  by  the  customer  when  his  requirements 
demand.  The  equipment  has  been  changed  frequently 
in  the  interest  of  uniformity  of  coating,  baths  main- 
tained at  as  uniform  a  temperature  as  possible  by  pyro- 
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LABOR-SAVING  USE  OF  CRANES 


Material  Handling  Methods  Feature  "Sew  Plant  of 
Alfred  Box  &   Co. — Layout  Outlined 


Saving-  labor  by  the  liberal  use  of  cranes  of 
types,  each  type  being  selected  as  most  suitable  for  a 
given  service,  is  an  outstanding  feature  of  the  new 
plant  of  Alfred  Box  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Ontario  Street  and 
Trenton  Avenue,  Philadelphia.  A  comparatively  small 
personnel  has  been  found  sufficient  because  of  the  ex- 
tensive application  of  cranes  and  hoists. 

The  product  of  the  company  includes  standardized 
electric  traveling  cranes  of  5,  10,  15  and  20  tons  ca- 
pacity; hand-operated  traveling  cranes  of  cable  and 
drum  type;  portable  monorail  electric  hoists,  chain 
hoists;  I-beam  trolleys;  and  grab  bucket  operating 
cranes  of  a  patented  ihree-niotor,  double-drum  type. 
Manufacture  is  on  a  production  basis;  parts  are  made 
to  stock  and  requisitioned  irom  stock  for  assembly. 

The  new  building  is  of  improved  monitor  design,  of 
brick  and  steel,  and  is  250  ft.  long  and  approximately 
110  ft.  wide  with  two  30-ft.  side  bays  and  a  50-ft.  cen- 
tral bay.  The  building  has  a  temporary  end  for  contem- 
plated extension.  The  main  or  central  bay  is  used  for 
assembly  work  exclusively.  The  west  bay  is  occupied 
by  the  machine  shop,  and  the  front  part  of  the  east  bay 
for  a  distance  of  100  ft.  is  taken  up  by  the  finished 
storeroom,  the  balance  of  this  bay  being  used  for  the 
assembly  of  small  crane  bridges.  The  height  of  the 
main  bay  is  ■ii  ft.  under  ibe  truss  and  25  ft.  under  the 
crane  rail.  The  side  bays  are  19  ft.  high  under  the 
trusses. 

Machine  work  follows  a  line  from  the  front  end  of 
the  west  bay  to  the  rear,  and  is  delivered  to  stock  or 
to  the  east  bay  if  for  small  parts  assembly  or  to  the 
central  bay  if  for  immediate  use  in  assembling  a  large 
crane.  Parts  are  handled  progressively  from  one  ma- 
chine to  the  next  and  also  assembled  progressively, 
completely  assembled  cranes  ending  up  at  the  test  pit 
located  in  the  center  of  the  central  bay.  After  testing, 
the  cranes  are  loaded  on  freight  cars  adjacent  to  the 
test  pit,  a  railroad  spur  leading  thi'ough  the  main  bay 
up  to  the  pit  having  been  provided  to  eliminate  extra 
handling  of  cranes  ready  for  shipment. 

The  test  pit,  which  is  of  concrete,  is  10  by  16  by  12 
ft.  deep,  and  contains  sets  of  weights  for  testing  cranes 
and  hoists  from  500-lb.  to  15-ton  capacity  under  actual 
working  conditions.  The  cranes  are  tested  to  25  per 
cent  overload  capacity  and  electric  cun'ent  consumption 
under  various  loads  is  recorded.  Hoisting  cable  racks 
are   located    adjacent   to   one   end   of   the   test   pit,   the 


cable  being  put  on  the  equipment  just  before  the  test. 
The  cable  is  on  reels  and  is  uncoiled  directly  from  the 
reels  on  which  it  is  received. 

Throughout  the  plant  small  cranes  have  been  in- 
stalled at  various  points  as  auxiliaries  to  the  larger 
traveling  cranes.  The  practice  has  proved  highly  eco- 
nomical, not  only  because  of  the  cost  saved  in  operating 
the  smaller  cranes  in  place  of  the  larger  ones  on  the 
same  duty,  but  also  because  it  eliminates  delay  in  op- 
erations at  various  points  of  the  shop  pending  the 
availability  of  the  larger  crane. 

The  central  bay  is  served  by  a  10-ton  overhead  trav- 
eling crane  and  four  one-leg  gantry  cranes,  which  travel 
along  the  side  of  the  bay.  Three  overhead  traveling 
cranes  serve  the  west  bay  or  machine  shop,  three 
swing-bracket  jib  cranes  with  electric  hoists  being  also 
provided  for  service  to  sptcifie  machine  tools.  Material 
is  kept  off  the  floor  by  the  use  of  large  ball  bearing 
box  trucks,  which  are  loaded  with  semi-finished  material 
at  the  storeroom,  pushed  to  the  machine  shop,  passed 
from  machine  to  machine  and  finally  delivered  to  fin- 
ished stores  or  to  assembly. 

Two  overhead  travelers  equipped  with  electric  hoists 
and  fitted  with  drill  presses  for  drilling  structural  ma- 
terial serve  the  east  or  small  assembly  bay,  and  with 
this  equipment  it  is  said  that  one  man  can  handle  work 
up  to  3  tons  in  weight  without  assistance.  From  the 
east  bay  the  crane  runway  extends  60  ft.  into  the  yard 
at  the  rear  of  the  building-,  a  5-ton  three-motor  crane 
being  used  for  yard  and  inside  service.  A  second  rail- 
road siding  leads  up  to  the  rear  entrance  of  this  bay, 
structural  material  received  on  cars  being  unloaded  by 
the  crane  directly  on  to  the  storage  piles  and  racks.  It 
is  planned  to  extend  this  crane  runway  100  ft. 

An  auxiliary  unit  which  has  been  found  unusually 
economical  is  a  self-supporting  jib  crane  installed  at 
the  shipping  platform,  the  arrangement  of  which  may 
be  noted  from  the  accompanying  view  of  the  front  end 
of  the  plant.  This  unit  greatly  facilitates  the  loading 
and  unloading  of  trucks,  leaves  the  larger  crane  in  the 
main  bay  free  for  heavier  service,  and  is  always  ready 
when  needed.  Material  being  shipped  is  placed  on  the 
scale  by  this  crane  and,  after  being  weighed,  is  picked 
up  and  placed  on  the  trucks.  The  shipping  platform  is 
recessed  below  the  floor  level,  an  arrangement  intended 
to  facilitate  loading.  Steel  rolling  doors  at  the  front 
end  of  the  building  may  be  shut,  thus  providing  a 
closed-in  shipping  platform,  which  is  comfortable  in 
winter,  and  partly  loaded  trucks  may  be  held  at  the 
shipping  platform  overnight,  the  loading  being  re- 
sumed immediately  upon  arrival  in  the  morning. 

The  tool  room,  locker  and  washroom  and   superin- 
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View  Showing  Crane  Ar- 
riingement  In  the  East  Bay, 
Which  Is  Used  for  ABsembly 
lit  Small  Cranes.  Special 
iranes.  equipped  with  drills 
and  electric  hoists,  may  hi.- 
seen    in    the    backgrround 

The  Self  Supporting  Jib 
Crane,  an  Auxiliary  Unit 
Used  to  Serve  Shipping  Plat- 
form and  Scale,  Is  Shown 
Below.  The  crane  occupies 
practically  no  floor  space  and 
has  been  found  an  unusually 
economical   unit 


tendent's  office  are  in  an  offset  from 
the  west  or  machine  shop  bay,  and 
take  up  space  of  15  ft.  by  120  ft. 
long.  The  superintendent's  office  is 
located  centrally  between  the  ends 
and  projects  a  few  feet  into  machine 
shop,  windows  in  the  front  sides  per- 
mitting- of  a  full  view  up  and  down 
the  shop. 

Careful  attention  has  been  given 
to  the  lit'hting.  Lights  are  arranged 
so  as  to  eliminate  shadows.  There 
are  overhead  lights,  side  lights  on 
posts,  and  individual  lights  for  pre- 
cision machine  tools.  A  flood  light 
at  the  front  end  lights  the  entire 
shop  at  night  and  is  used  by  the 
watchmen  when  making  inspection 
tours.  Wall  plugs  for  portable  elec- 
tric tools  are  located  at  each  column. 
Heating  is  by  means  of  hot  air  cir- 
culated under  pressure,  the  same 
outfit  being  used  in  summer  for  cir- 
culating air  within  the  shop.  Drink- 
ing fountains  equipped  with  sani- 
tary coil  coolers  are  placed  about  the 
shop,  so  that  it  is  unnecessary  for 
workmen  to  walk  more  than  60  ft. 
from  any  point  in  the  shop  to  get  a 
drink. 

Electric  power  is  used  throughout, 
alternating  current  being  converted 
into  direct  current  by  synchronous 
converters  located  in  a  room  at  the  forward  end  of  the 
east  bay.  A  balcony  extending  along  the  east  wall  and 
adjacent  to  the  main  office  permits  a  full  view  of  the 
shop  from  above.  The  pattern  shop  and  storage  is  lo- 
cated in  a  separate  one-story  building  which  is  40  x  120 
ft.  in  size. 

Routine  of  Handling  Orders 

Orders  received  are  sent  to  the  engineering  depart- 
ment, which  issues  simultaneously  a  drawing  list  to  the 
shop  and  a  bill  of  material  to  the  storekeeper.  The 
storekeeper  requisitions  parts  from  stock  or  issues  work 
orders  to  the  shop  to  make  necessary  parts  that  are  not 
in  stock.  When  all  material  is  on  hand  an  assembly 
order  is  issued,  which  is  the  shop's  authority  to  as- 
semble and  prepare  a  given  crane  for  shipment.  Theo- 
retically, the  shop  is  continuously  working  against  work 
orders  for  stock  material.  A  perpetual  card  inventory 
is  kept,  one  card  for  each  piece  that  makes  up  the 
product.  On  these  cards  's  noted  the  maximum  quantity 
to  be  worked  up  at  any  one  time  and  also  the  minimum 
quantity  to  be  kept  in  Ftock.  When  the  card  record 
shows  a  minimum  quantity  on  hand,  unless  previous 
orders  have  been  issued  to  curtail  or  increase  produc- 
tion, the  storekeeper  in.5tructs  the  purchasing  depart- 
ment to  order  the  maximum  amount  of  raw  material, 
which  on  receipt  is  worked  up  to  replenish  the  stock. 


Thus  the  stock  is  always  maintained  to  the  predeter- 
mined quantity. 


Alabama   Power   Co.   to   Build   Large   Water 
Power  Plant 

Birmingham,  Sept.  1. — One  of  the  largest,  if  not 
the  largest,  hydropower  dams  in  the  entire  South  will 
be  constructed  at  once  at  Cherokee  Bluffs,  on  the 
Tallapoosa  River,  by  the  Alabama  Power  Co.,  Bir- 
mingham. The  dam  will  be  120  ft.  high  and  800  ft. 
long  and  the  plant  is  planned  to  develop  ultimately 
132,000  hp.  0.  G.  Thurlow,  chief  engineer  of  Alabama 
company  and  its  subsidiary,  the  Dixie  Construction  Co., 
estimates  that  it  will  require  over  2%  years  to  com- 
plete construction.  Three  units  generating  44,000  hp. 
each  are  to  be  installed. 

A  camp  will  be  built  at  the  site  to  house  employees 
and  their  families,  and  accommodations  for  a  minimum 
of  3000  will  be  provided.  A  water  supply  system  with 
modern  filtering  plant  and  sewerage  connections  will 
be  built,  as  well  as  a  hospital,  recreation  hall,  motion 
picture  show,  commissary  and  the  like. 

The  plant  will  have  an  initial  installation  of  about 
88,000  hp.  The  Dixie  Construction  Co.  will  make  no 
purchases  until  the  end  of  the  present  or  the  beginning 
of  the  coming  year. 
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Secretary  Davis's  Address  at  Birmingham — Presi- 
dent Coolidge's  Characteristics  Described 

Birmingham,  Ala.,  Sept.  4.— The  United  States  has 
reached  a  new  era  for  labor,  the  era  of  the  educated 
workman,  said  Secretary  of  Labor  James  J.  Davis  in 
an  address  here  yesterday  at  an  open  meeting  for  the 
citizens  of  Birmingham. 

The  address  consisted  in  part  of  a  tribute  to  the 
late  President  Warren  G.  Harding  because  of  his  efforts 
to  establish  industrial  peace.  It  was  declared  that 
President  Coolidge  will  be  a  true  friend  of  the  Ameri- 
can workman.  It  was  through  Mr.  Harding's  "untiring 
industry  and  devotion  to  the  ideals  of  American  labor 
that  this  Labor  Day  finds  that  archaic  institution  the 
12-hr.  workday  and  the  seven-day  week  practically 
eliminated  from  the  great  basic  industry  of  our  country, 
the  steel  industry,"  Mr.  Davis  said.  "  "Following  his 
leadership,  the  Department  of  Labor  has  secured  an 
agreement  among  manufacturers  of  boxboard  looking 
to  the  end  of  the  12-hr.  day  in  that  industry.  It  is 
my  confident  belief  that  the  spirit  of  President  Harding 
will  continue  to  fig:ht  for  the  cause  of  American  labor, 
and  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  no  workman 
in  this  countiy  will  be  forced  to  work  more  than  eight 
hours  a  day,  six  days  a  week.  There  can  be  no  higher 
ideal  for  American  labor  than  President  Harding's 
wage  creed,  which  may  well  become  one  of  his  greatest 
monuments,  reared  in  the  heart  of  every  true  Ameri- 
can." 

Turning  to  the  Trades 

Amplifying  his  statement  regarding  the  educated 
workman.  Secretary  Davis  pointed  out  that  the  people 
of  the  United  States  have  always  prided  themselves 
on  their  thirst  for  education,  but  within  the  past  few 
years,  since  the  great  war,  educated  Americans  have 
been  turning  more  and  more  to  the  manual  and  me- 
chanical trades. 

"We  are  making  progress  away  from  the  fetich  of 
the  white  collar  job,"  said  the  Secretary.  "The  patriotic 
impulses  of  the  war,  together  with  the  increased  wages 
caused  by  war  demands  for  production,  taught  many 
of  our  young  men  that  in  the  ranks  of  manual  labor 
they  could  find  healthy  employment  at  remunerative 
wages.  Most  of  these  young  men  were  of  the  so-called 
educated  classes,  and  they  brought  to  the  field  of 
manual  labor  an  educational  standard  which  has  been 
bearing  results,  for  the  intelligent  workman  trained 
in  his  craft  is  the  best  workman,  for  himself,  for  his 
employer  and  for  his  community.  That  education  which 
combines  the  training  of  head  and  heart  and  hand 
is  the  education  which  will  elevate  labor  to  its  proper 
place  in  the  human  scale  of  things. 

"Both  employer  and  employee  in  America  are 
steadily  realizing  the  importance  of  cooperation,  are 
more  and  more  convinced  that  they  are  partners  in 
production,  and  that  intelligent  working  together  offers 
the  best  results  for  both  of  them.  As  standards  of 
intelligence  among  our  workers  improve,  they  are 
reaching  the  point  where  they  stand  on  a  more  nearly 
equal  basis  with  the  employer  in  their  negotiations 
and  in  their  daily  life.  Many  causes  are  contributing 
to  this  better  feeling  between  the  workers  who  make 
industry  possible  and  the  men  who  manage  industry. 
Labor  in  many  crafts  has  already  established  appi-entice 
schools,  where  beginners  may  be  trained  in  the  trades, 
and  where  at  the  same  time  they  may  have  their  full 
share  of  academic  instruction.  Labor  is  coming  to 
know  that  the  worker  who  can  visualize  his  completed 
task,  the  carpenter  who  can  see  in  the  future  the  great 
building  for  which  he  saws  the  board,  is  the  worker 
who  gets  the  most  out  of  life  in  material  and  spiritual 
returns." 

A  President  of  Heart  and  Brain 

Secretary  Davis  declared  President  Coolidge's  de- 
votion to  duty  and  principles  has  marked  his  progress 
from  the  beginning  of  his  public  life. 

"In  my  association  with  him  at  the  Cabinet  table 
I  have  found  him  ever  warm-hearted,  with  a  generous 
and  active  sympathy  for  the  problems  of  others,"  the 


Secretary  asserted.  "More  than  once  he  has  given  me 
that  word  of  sympathetic  help  which  is  the  truest  aid 
in  times  of  weariness  and  stress  and  difficulty.  America 
will  find  "in  him  not  alone  a  brain  and  conscience  to 
lead,  but  a  kindly  heart  to  help.  He  will  be  a  true 
friend  of  the  American  workman,  for  he  has  known 
hard  work  all  his  life.  He  will  follow  no  wild  phanta- 
sies in  a  search  for  the  millennium,  no  will-of-the-wisp 
of  thoughtless  experiment.  He  will  move  forward  step 
by  step,  guided  by  the  light  of  progress,  by  experience 
and  by  studious  reasoning.  He  preaches  the  gospel  of 
the  square  deal,  and  in  whatever  lies  before  him  he 
can  be  depended  upon  to  be  just,  fair  and  kindly." 


Etching  Pits 

A  well-illustrated  article  in  the  Revue  de  Metal- 
lurgie  for  June,  by  Albert  Portevin,  discusses  the  action 
of  various  etching  solutions;  more  particularly,  etching- 
figures  or  etching  pits.  In  addition  to  the  numerous 
illustrations  there  are  a  great  many  references  so  that 
the  article  is  quite  comprehensive  on  the  interesting- 
subject  of  etching  pits. 

The  treatment  recommended  to  develop  them  for 
ordinary  iron  or  steel  specimens  is  to  etch  with  a  12 
per  cent  aqueous  solution  of  copper  ammonium  chloride 
for  2  to  4  min.,  followed  or  not  by  a  second  attack  of 
about  30  sec.  in  10  to  20  per  cent  solution  of  strong 
nitric  acid  in  water.  In  maiiy  cases  it  is  best  to  give  a 
preliminary  etching  followed  by  a  light  repolishing 
before  the  final  attack.  The  form,  number,  develop- 
ment and  clearness  of  the  figures  depend  on  the  nature 
and  concentration  of  the  solution,  on  the  temperature 
and  the  length  of  time  of  attack.  They  are  only  clearly 
observed  on  crystalline  grains  of  sufficient  size;  that  is, 
in  metals  and  alloys  of  coarse  texture  which  are  usually 
not  of  much  value  for  their  mechanical  properties. 
They  are  of  great  value  in  determining  the  crystalline 
orientation,  although  not  of  general  application  in  the 
technical  and  industrial  uses  of  metallography,  g.  b.  w. 


Theft-Proof  Electric  Light  Bulb 

To  prevent  theft  of  electric  light  bulbs  from  indus- 
trial plants  and  other  buildings,  Lester  Kulp,  143  West 
Austin    Avenue,    Chicago,    is    placing    on    the 


i-ket 


the  bulb  illustrated,  which 
although  of  special  design,  is 
said  to  fit  any  standard  light 
socket. 

It  may  be  noted  that 
guards,  locks,  keys  or  springs 
are  not  used.  One  of  the  con- 
tacts is  at  the  top  just  as  in 
an  ordinary  lamp,  and  the 
other  is  a  brass  ring,  fastened 
at  the  bottom  of  a  porcelain 
plug.  The  plug  has  a  groove 
which  is  filled  with  plaster  of 
paris,  lightly  holding  the  brass 
shell  in  place.  After  the  lamp 
is  screwed  into  the  socket  an 
extra  turn  breaks  the  plaster 
i)f  paris  seal,  so  that  the  lamp 
is  free  to  turn  in  the  shell,  and 
at  the  same  time  maintains 
electrical  contact.  The  shell, 
however,  cannot  be  turned  in 
the  socket.  The  shell  being 
spun  over  the  ring,  is  said  to  screw  up  so  close  to  the 
socket  that  fingers  or  tools  cannot  grasp  it.  The  bulb 
is  said  to  be  easily  removed  for  replacement  when 
burned  out.     Standard  sizes  are  available. 


The  framework  girders  of  the  new  navy  airship 
ZR-1,  which  are  of  duralumin,  an  alloy  of  aluminum 
and  copper,  so  light  and  strong  that  a  10-ft.  length  of 
one  of  them  can  be  easily  lifted  on  a  man's  little  finger, 
yet  if  supported  on  its  ends  can  carry  all  the  men  who 
can  find  room  to  sit  on  it.  It  takes  more  than  13  cu.  ft. 
of  gas  to  lift  each  pound  weight,  and  the  ZR-1,  as  long  as 
a  dreadnought,  weighs  little  more  than  a  Pullman  car. 
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further  information  concerning  the  effects  of  zir- 
conium in  the  manufacture  of  steel  is  contained  in  a 
paper,  "Some  Effects  of  Zirconium  in  Steel,"  by  Alex- 
ander L.  Feild,  research  metallurgist  Electro  Metallur- 
gical Co.,  New  York,  presented  at  the  summer  meeting 
of  the  American  Institute  of  Mining  and  Metallurgical 
Engineers  at  Montreal,  Aug.  30.  In  The  Iron  Age, 
May  10,  102.'{,  an  article  was  published  on  the  same 
subject  by  F.  M.  Beckct,  chief  metallurgist  of  the  same 
company.  It  contained  preliminary  information  on  some 
phases  as  presented  befoi-e  the  spring  meeting  of  the 


0,30  0.40  O.50  O.oO  070  0.30 
Per  Cenf  Carbon 
Figr.  9 — Relation  Between  Izod  Impact 
Values  and  Carbon  Content  for:  (1) 
Ordinary  Low  Phosphorus  Steels;  (2) 
High  Phosphorus  (0.140  per  cent)  Steels 
Treated  with  Zirconium;  (3)  Same  High 
Phosphorus  Steels  Not  Treated  with 
Zirconium.     Tests  made  in  annealed  state 

American     Electro-Chemical     Society     in     New     York, 
May  .5. 

Zirconium  and  Phosphorus  in  Steel 

One  important  effect  resulting  from  the  use  of  zir- 
conium in  steel  refining  was  necessarily  omitted  from 
the  latter  paper.  This  po:nt  is,  however,  discussed  in 
Mr.  Feild's  contribution,  which  also  goes  into  the  de- 
tails of  all  phases  of  the  matter,  giving  data  and  tests 
on  the  results  obtained.  The  portion  of  the  more  re- 
cent contribution,  which  is  regarded  as  distinctly  new, 


early  in  the  present  work.  Accordingly,  the  mechanical 
properties  of  steels  containing  carbon,  phosphorus,  and 
zirconium  in  varying  pVoportions  were  investigated. 
Tables  15,  l(i,  and  17  contain  the  results  obtained  for 
a  series  of  U  heats  with  carbon  contents  covering  the 
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range  0.13  to  0.79  per  cent.  Ferroalloy  practice  was 
the  same  as  in  the  low  phosphorus  series. 

The  effect  of  0.15  per  cent  added  zirconium  in  in- 
creasing Izod  number  is  especially  to  be  observed.  Fig. 
9  shows  graphically  the  relation  between  carbon  con- 
tent and  Izod  number  of  ordinary  low  phosphorus  steels, 
of  steels  containing  on  an  average  0.14  per  cent  phos- 
phorus and  treated  with  0.15  per  cent  zirconium,  and 
of  the  same  high  phosphorus  steels  not  treated  with 
zirconium.  These  curves  are  based  on  much  more  com- 
plete data  than  are  given   in  Tables   15   to  17. 

The  effect  of  zirconium  upon  the  Izod  number  is 
essentially  a  neutralization  of  the  embrittling  effect 
of  phosphorus,  as  the  Izod  number  of  ordinary  low 
phosphorus  steels  is  not  appreciably  affected.  No  evi- 
dence of  actual  chemical  combination  between  zirconium 
and  phosphorus  has  been  obtained  by  chemical  or  micro- 
scopic examination.  As  notch  toughness  is  intimately 
related  to  the  propertie.s  of  the  intercrystalline  material, 
there  is  ron.snn  to  infer  that  zirconium  in  high  phos- 
phorus stoi'ls  fn\ni-al.Iy  iii.i.liHi.-  the  structure  and  com- 


I',„tJ,,nt.s  uf  Auataltd  Carbon  Steels, 
s.  Ladle  C.  Treated  with  0.20  Per  Cent 
Per  Cent  as  Silicon-Zirconium 
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has  to  do  with  the  effects  on  phosphorus  in  steel  in  the 
presence  of  zirconium  or  as  a  result  of  using  this  metal. 
The  extract  is  as  follows: 

A   favorable  effect  of  zirconium   on  the  Izod  num- 
ber   of   annealed   high-phosphorus   steel    was   observed 


position  of  this  material,  possibly  because  of  its  con- 
comitant action  on  oxygen  and  nitrogen. 
Summary 

The  author's  summary  of  the  entire  investigation 
follows : 

In  this  paper,  there  have  been  presented  some  of 
the  results  obtained  in  the  experimental  manufacture 
and  testing  of  steels  treated  with  zirconium.  Data  are 
given  in  support  of  a  number  of  conclusions  regarding 
the  chemical  behavior  of  zirconium  toward  the  major 
impurities  in  steel,  namely,  oxygen,  nitrogen,  sulphur, 
and  phosphorus,  and  the  lesultant  effects  produced  on 
mechanical  properties.    It  is  shown  that: 

1.  Zirconium  combines  chemically  with  oxygen,  nitrogen 
and  sulphur,  in  the  order  given,  and  is  able  to  neutralize  the 
embrittling  effect  of  phosphorus  in  whole  or  in  part. 
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2.  A  relatively  small  addition  of  zirconium  makes  pos- 
sible the  satisfactory  rolling  of  steels  containing  as  high  as 
approximately  0.30  per  cent  sulphur,  which  without  zirconium 
treatment  bieak  to  pieces  on  the  first  pass  through  the  rolls. 

3.  Plain  carbon  -steels  treated  with  approximately  0.15  per 
cent  zirconium  exhibit  in  the  heat-treated  condition  tensile 
properties  that  closely  approach  those  of  alloy  steels,  espe- 
cially in  that  range  of  drawing  temperatures  between  300 
and  450  deg.  C. 

4.  Zirconium  reduces  the  total  oxygen  content  of  steel  and 
operates    to    prevent    the    occurrence    of    emulsified    slag    and 

"banded"  structure. 


5.  Zirconium  combines  with  the  nitrogen  dissolved  in 
molten  steel  to  form  a  crystalline  microconstituent  of  a 
bright  lemon-yellow  color,  which  is,  in  large  part,  removed 
from  the  steel  while  the  latter  is  still  molten. 

6.  Zirconium  forms,  with  the  sulphur  content  of  steel,  an 
acid-insoluble  sulphide  and  eliminates  from  high-sulphur 
steels  the  last  traces  of  iron  sulphide. 

Besides  the  work  reported  in  this  paper,  the  Electro 
Metallurgical  Co.  has  accumulated  during  a  period  of 
several  years  information  on  the  commercial  application 
of  zirconium;  these  results  it  is  intended  to  publish  at 
some  future  date. 


McKUNE   OPEN-HEARTH   FURNACE 


Operating    Results   of   Blower   Torch    Type    in    a 
Canadian  Plant 

In  an  article  entitled  "Canadian  Open-Hearth  Prac- 
tice," in  a  recent  issue  of  the  London  Iron  aini  Coal 
Trades  Review,  results  are  published  based  on  the  ex- 
perience of  the  use  of  the  McKune  open-hearth  furnace 
at  the  Hamilton  Works  of  the  Steel  Co.  of  Canada.  The 
article  contains  a  description  and  drawings  of  the 
McKune  furnace  as  built.  In  The  Iron  Age  of  June 
2,  1921,  page  1479,  was  published  a  complete  descrip- 
tion of  the  Egler  furnace,  which  closely  resembles  the 
McKune  furnace  in  principle. 

The  data  in  the  article  from  which  the  following 
extracts  are  taken  were  furnished  by  John  Miles  of  the 
London  office  of  Freyn,  Brassett  &  Co.,  and  they  are 
based  on  the  working  results  of  a  furnace  of  the  latest 
and  most  efficient  type,  which  has  been  in  successful 
operation  at  the  plant  referred  to  for  over  a  year. 

After  a  somewhat  detailed  description  of  the  con- 
struction of  the  furnace  and  the  fuel  used,  the  author 
discusses  the  cost  of  total  repairs  for  a  plant  using  the 
McKune  furnace  and  says  that  this  was  Is.  4d.  per  ton 
of  ingot  produced  at  a  shop  where  four  of  these  fur- 
naces are  installed ;  this  includes  bricks,  dampers  and 
overall  general  shop  repairs  for  the  period  of  one  year. 

When  using  waste-heat  boilers  with  the  McKune 
furnace,  there  is  a  decrease  in  the  net  steam  produced 
per  ton  of  ingot,  owing  to  the  decrease  in  fuel  con- 
sumption, but  per  unit  time  of  24  "hr.  there  is  approxi- 
mately the  same  amount  of  evaporation  with  or  without 
the  McKune  ports.  At  the  Hamilton  works  all  the 
furnaces  are  equipped  with  waste-heat  boilers,  and 
if  the  amount  of  fuel  required  to  generate  the  same 
amount  of  steam  under  boilers  were  deducted  from  the 
fuel  used  in  the  gas  producers  for  the  open-hearth  fur- 
naces, there  would  be  a  decrease  in  coal  consumption 
per  ton  of  ingot  of  30  per  cent.  The  following  are 
analyses  of  gases,  coal  and  the  record  of  the  furnaces: 

Produeer  gas. — CO,,  5.2  per  cent:  CO,  23.2  per  cent:  H;. 
12.6  per  cent:  CH,.  2.4  per  cent:  N,,  56.4  per  et.it:  C.H,. 
0.2  per  cent;  O,.  nil.     B.t.u.  per  cu.  ft.,  145. 

Coke-oven  gas. — CO..  1.6  per  cent;  CO,  0.4  per  cent;  Ho. 
53.4  per  cent;  CH,.  26.7  per  cent;  N.,  6.9  per  cent;  C.H.,  2.6 
per  cent;  Oi,  0.4  per  cent.     B.t.u.  per  cu.  ft.,  521. 

Coal. — Moisture.  1.S7  per  cent.  Analysis  of  air-dried  sam- 
ple: Moisture.  0.32  per  cent;  vol.  comb,  matter.  56.36  per 
cent;  fixed  carbon.  56.36  per  cent;  ash,  S.12  per  cent;  sulphur. 
1,26  per  cent. 

Hot  and  cold  metal. — Carbon,  4.0  per  cent;  phosphorus. 
0.35  per  cent;  manganese,  1.2  per  cent;  silicon,  1.0  per  cent; 
sulphur,  0.05  per  cent. 

Scrap. — Carbon,  0.15  per  cent;  phosphorus,  0.04  per  cent; 
silicon,  0,03  per  cent;  manganese,  0.70  per  cent;  sulphur,  0.06 
per  cent. 

No.  2  Furnace  with  McKune  Ports  at  Hamilton,  Ontario 
Record  for  June,  1922 

Number  of  heats 90 

Total  charge,  net  tons 8,566 

Ingots  produced,  net  tons 7.518 

Average  charge  per  heat,  net  tons.  . . .  95.18 

Average  production  per  heat,  net  tons.  83.53 
Average  yield   of  ingots  per  heat,   per 

cent 87.77 

Average  time  of  heats 7  hr,  55  min. 

Average  time  of  charging 3  hr. 

Total  time  taken  when  making  up  be- 
tween heats 0.45  hr. 

Total  delays  for  month 13  hr.  45  min. 

Total  coal  used,   net  tons 1,557 


Total    coal    used 414  lb.  per  ton  of  ingot 

Percentage  of  hot  metal,    per  cent....  35 

Cold  metal,  per  cent 65 

Outlet   temp,   before   waste  heat  boiler 

and  after  valve,  deg.  Fahr 900 

Length  of  life  of  roof,  heats 350  to  400 

Length  of  life  of  ports,  heats 250  to  300 

Side  walls — back,  heats 250  to  300 

Side  walls — front,  heats 150  to  200 

Average  for  Three  Furnaces — October,  1922 

Fuel  practice,  lb 501 

Total  B.t.u.  per  ton  ingots 6,920,814 

Pig  metal   (hot),  per  cent 35 

Average  size  heats,  tons 80 

Average  time,  heats ,  .  9  hr.  30  min. 

Average  boiler  hp.  at  wasteheat  boiler  348  per  hr. 
Fuel  equivalent  of  steam  at  waste-heat 

boiler,  per  ton  of  steel,  lb 165 

Net  equivalent  fuel  per  ton  of  steel.  Ih.  336 

Comparison  of  Old  Type  with  McKune  Type 

McKune 
Design, 
Old  Design        April,    1922 
Average  weekly  tonnage,  tons..  1,110  1,475 

Fuel   per  ton,  lb 590  495 

B.t.u.  per  ton S. 250, 000  6,900,000 

Xumber  of  heats  per  week 14  IS. 7 

Tonnage    per    heat 79.1  79.1 

Time  of  heat 11  hr.  10  min.     8  hr.  25  min. 

Coal  gasified  per  hour,  lb 4,160  4.660 

Tonnage  increase,  per  cent ....  33 

Fuel  saving,  per  cent ....  15 

Bethlehem  Steel  Co.    {Two  Months) 

McKune 
Old  Design  Design 

Average  heats   per   week 13.0  18.1 

Tons  per  heat 78  78 

ITuel  per  ton,  lb 603  487 

Tonnage  increase,  per  cent ....  39 

Fuel  saving,   per  cent ....  19 


Vulcan  Mold  &  Iron  Co.'s  New  Plant 

The  Vulcan  Mold  &  Iron  Co.'s  new  ingot  mold 
foundry  at  Latrobe  is  now  producing  about  50  tons 
daily.  The  company  is  specializing  in  high-grade  split 
molds  for  crucible  and  electric  furnaces  running  in  all 
sizes  and  shapes,  and  through  the  purchase  of  the 
entire  mold  business  of  the  Blairsville  Iron  Works  has 
on  hand  patterns  and  equipment  for  the  manufacture 
of  most  sizes  used  by  tool  steel  companies.  It  also 
specializes  in  small  solid  molds  and  particularly  those 
of  intricate  shape  such  as  corrugated  and  fluted  molds 
and  those  of  the  Gathmann  type. 

The  plant,  which  occupies  five  acres,  consists  of  the 
main  foundry,  180  ft.  by  .300  ft.,  in  which  all  molding  is 
done  by  molding  machines,  and  one  building,  70  by  90 
ft.  Auxiliary  buildings  include  machine  and  pattern 
shops. 

The  authorized  capital  stock  of  the  company  is 
$500,000,  which  is  nearly  all  owned  in  Latrobe,  Pa.  The 
board  of  directors  and  officers  are  as  follows: 

E.  H.  Williams,  president;  D.  T.  Sipe,  chairman; 
C.  M.  Semler,  M.  W.  Saxman,  Joseph  E.  Barnett,  F.  B. 
McFeely,  H.  H.  Smith,  secretary  and  treasurer. 


M.  Lomchakoff  of  the  Technical  University  of 
Prague  is  now  in  this  country  to  study  industrial  prob- 
lems, including  power  development,  generation  of  gas, 
and  the  use  of  pulverized  fuel  and  lignite.  He  is  being 
aided  in  his  task  by  officials  of  the  Engineering  Fed- 
eration, the  Feleral  Power  Commission  and  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Mines. 
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INfw   IVodiiclioii   Drilling  Machine 

A  new  liinh-iluty  (irilliiiK  machine,  having  a  capac- 
ity of  l¥i  in.  in  solid  steel,  has  been  brought  out  by 
the  Minster  Machine  Co.,  Minster,  Ohio.  The  machine 
is  designated  as  the  No.  9,  and  although  intended  pri- 
marily for  production  work,  it  is  claimed  that  various 
features  provided  permit  its  use  on  work  of  wide  range. 

Three  types  of  drive  are  available,  one  with  tight 
and  loose  pulley,  another  having  single  pulley  with 
single  friction  clutch  mounted  on  the  driving  shaft  to 


High  Production  Drilling  Machine. 
Three  types  of  drive  are  available.  The 
speed  range  is  from  73  to  550  r.p.m. 
and  feeds  are  from  0.006  to  0.159  in. 
per  revolution  of  spindle.  Power  ana 
hand  feeds  and  a  rapid  traverse  are 
provided   for   the   spindle 

transmit  forward  motion,  the  third  being  a  single  pulley 
drive  with  double  friction  clutch  mounted  on  the  driv- 
ing shaft  to  transmit  power  for  both  forward  and  re- 
verse motion.  The  latter  provides  a  drive  for  a  tapping 
attachment,  the  reverse  speed  of  which  is  one  and  one- 
half  times  that  of  the  forward  speed. 

The  machine  has  two  mechanical  speed  changes, 
which  with  a  series  of  change  gears  provide  a  spindle 
speed  range  of  from  73  to  550  r.p.m.  These  gears  are 
conveniently  located  on  the  front  of  the  machine.  The 
change  gears  are  close  to  the  extreme  lower  end  of  the 
spindle,  an  arrangement  intended  to  reduce  torque  to 
a  minimum.  The  sliding  gears  giving  the  two  speed 
changes  are  shifted  by  a  lever  conveniently  located  on 
the  left  side  of  the  machine.  The  sliding  gears  giving 
the  two  speed  changes  are  shifted  by  a  lever  at  the  left 
side  of  the  machine. 

Two  mechanical  feed  changes  are  provided  through 
sliding  gears,  which  in  addition  to  a  series  of  change 
gears  provide  a  feed  range  of  from  0.006  in.  to  0.159  in. 
per  revolution  of  spindle.  Hand  feed  for  the  spindle  is 
obtained  by  placing  the  sliding  feed  gear  shifter  lever 
in  neutral  position.  The  feed  length  of  the  spindle  is 
15  in.,  which  is  emphasized  as  being  unusually  long  for 
a  machine  of  this  size.  The  spindle  is  equipped  with  a 
guide  rod  upon  which  is  mounted  an  adjustable  stop 
which  can  be  set  to  trip  the  feed  at  any  predetermined 
point.  When  the  spindle  reaches  this  point  on  its  down- 
ward course  the  feed  mechanism  is  automatically  dis- 
engaged, and  if  desired  the  spindle  can  be  adjusted  to 
automatically  return  to  its  upward  position. 


The  machine  is  provided  with  a  heavily  ribbed  plain 
table  which  is  gibbed  to  a  wide  bearing  on  the  column. 
The  table  has  ample  oil  grooves  and  is  reinforced  to  per- 
mit a  boring  bar  to  pass  entirely  through.  If  desired 
the  machine  will  be  provided  with  a  compound  instead 
of  a  plain  table.  The 'compound  table  is  of  heavy  con- 
struction and  gibbed  for  heavy  service.  The  base  of 
the  machine  has  slots  for  receiving  adjustable  motor 
bases,  the  motor  being  mounted  directly  upon  this  base. 
A  5-hp.  constant-speed  motor  running  at  1100  to  1300 
r.p.m.  is  recommended. 

A  reservoir  for  the  cooling  compound  is  located  in 
the  base,  the  coolant  being  delivered  to  the  tools  and 
worked  by  a  rotary  geared  pump.  The  lower  part  of 
the  main  head  casting  acts  as  an  oil  reservoir  and  at 
the  lower  end  of  the  vertical  clutch  shaft  there  is  a 
geared  oil  pump  which  is  located  below  the  oil  level. 
This  pump  forces  the  oil  up  through  the  vertical  clutch 
shaft  and  discharges  it  over  the  miter  gears  at  the  top 
of  the  shaft,  the  oil  gravitating  to  the  gears  below. 

The  principal  dimensions  of  the  machine  are  as 
follows:  Distance  from  the  center  of  spindle  to  face 
of  column,  10%  in.;  end  of  spindle  to  plain  table,  30  in., 
and  to  compound  table,  24  in.;  end  of  spindle  to  base, 
44  in.  The  vertical  adjustment  of  plain  table  is  13  in. 
The  finished  surface  of  plain  table,  16  x  16  in.  and  of 
compound  table,  12  x  31  in.  The  spindle  has  a  No.  4 
Morse  taper. 

The  net  weight  of  the  machine  with  plain  table  is 
2100  lb.  and  with  compound  table,  2500  lb. 


New  Low  Platform  Truck 

Another  addition  to  the  K  model  trucks  of  the  Yale 
&  Towne  Mfg.  Co.,  Stamford,  Conn.,  recently  described 
in  The  Iron  Age,  is  the  K-23  low  platform  truck  illus- 
trated. This  is  a  general  utility  unit  for  handling 
loads  of  a  miscellaneous  character,  the  low  platform 
facilitating  the  piling  of  heavy  loads  on  the  truck 
either  by  hand  or  auxiliary  crane  equipment. 

The  rated  capacity  is  4000  lb.  The  wheel  base  is 
5514  in.  and  the  wheel  tread  33%  in.  The  length  is 
110%  in.,  the  width  38  in.,  and  the  height  53%  in., 
overall.  The  platform  is  38  x  60  in.,  or  16  sq.  ft.,  and 
the  height  is  11  in.     The  ground  clearance  is  5  in. 

The  turning  radius  of  the  outside  edge  of  the  truck 
is  89  in.,  the  inside  radius  35  in.  Four-wheel  steering 
is  provided.  The  maximum  speed  of  the  truck  is  8 
miles  per  hour,  empty,  on  level  concrete,  and  loaded  to 
4000  lb.,  the  maximum  speed  is  6^^  miles  per  hour  on 
level  concrete. 

Parts  are  grouped  in  self-contained  major  units, 
and    the   spur-geared    unit    power   axle   used    is    inter- 


Low    Platform    Truck    for    Economical    Movement    of 
Miscellaneous  Material.     Parts   grouped   into  self-con- 
tained major  units  is  a  feature 

changeable  with  that  used  in  the  other  trucks  of  this 
series.  The  frame  is  of  pressed  steel,  the  main  longi- 
tudinal members  being  of  one  piece,  the  wheels  being 
also  of  pressed  steel,  and  of  disk  type.  The  motor  is 
series  wound,  totally  inclosed,  and  of  36  volt,  45  amp., 
1800  r.p.m.  continuous  rating.  The  controller  is  the 
company's  drum  type  with  renewable  contact  and  cut- 
out switch.  The  brake  is  of  the  external  contracting 
double-shoe  type,  on  the  motor  shaft,  and  is  operated 
by  foot  lever.  The  weight  of  the  truck  with  Exide 
battery  is  2500  lb. 


Mechanical  Characteristics  of  Castings* 

Examination  of  Semi-Steel  Tensile  and   Compressive   Strength, 

Elasticity  and  Shearing  Resistance,  Compared  with  Its 

Hardness — Semi-Hard  Steel  Also  Considered 


BY  ALBERT  PORTEVIN 


IT  is  well  known  that  considerable  application  was 
given  semi-steel  during  the  World  War.  This  over- 
came the  difficulties  which  would  have  resulted 
otherwise  from  the  insufficient  production  of  steel 
shells.  As  a  result  of  this  increased  use  of  such  cast- 
ings, extensive  examinations  of  the  physical  properties 
of  this  metal  have  been  carried  on. 

In  general,  these  tests  related  to  castings  called  semi- 
steel,  which  has  a  relatively  low  percentage  of  carbon 
(less  than  3.2  per  cent),  part  of  which  is  in  graphitic 
form  so  as  to  permit  easy  machining,  while  still  pre- 
senting a  sufficient  proportion  of  combined  carbon  (at 
least  20  per  cent  of  the  total  carbon)  to  obtain  the 
high  strength  desired — a  strength  not  less  than  25  kg. 
per  sq.  mm.,  (35,500  lb.  per  sq.  in.)  under  tension.  This 
proportion  is  obtained  by  a  judicious  selection  of  the 
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Fig.  21 — Relation  of  Modulus  or  Coefficient  of  Elasticity,  M,  of  Serai-Steel  in 
Tension  to  Its  Rupturing  Load.  B.  per  Unit  Section.  The  inclined  line  drawn 
through  the  observed  and  plotted  "points,"  fulfils  the  equation  Jlf^SSSiJ-l-llBO 

percentages  of  carbon,  silicon  and  manganese,  and  by 
the  speed  of  cooling  and  consequently  the  thickness  of 
the  section.f  For  this  purpose  semi-steel  was  prepared 
by  melting  pig  iron  and  steel  scrap  in  the  cupola,  or 
by  recarburizing  open-hearth  or  electric  furnace  cast 
steel  and  additions  of  ferroalloys.J 

In  fact,  as  the  tests  were  made  on  shells  of  all 
calibers,  of  quite  different  sections,  and  to  a  great  ex- 
tent on  products  which  had  been  rejected  by  inspectors, 
it  appears  that  these  castings,  although  manufactured 
by  the  processes  just  indicated,  have  widely  varying 
physical  proportions.  The  percentage  of  carbon  also  did  ings. 
not  always  come  within  the  limits  characterizing  semi- 
steel.  Hence,  with  the  wide  range  of  products  exam- 
ined it  was  possible  to  assemble  data  which  afford  con- 
clusions applicable  not  only  to  semi-steel,  but  also  to 
castings  in  general.  In  all  cases  we  have  to  deal  here 
only  with  irons  which  have  not  undergone  further  ther- 
mal treatment. 


The  French  artillery  department  imposed  the  fol- 
lowing conditions  of  acceptance  for  lots  of  semi-steel 
castings: 

1.  The  tension  and  shock  test  shall  be  made  on  test 
bars  run  in  molds  separated  from  those  of  the  shells.  The 
tension  bars  were  tested  after  being  turned  to  a  60  mm. 
(2%  in.)  diameter,  and  the  shock  bars.  40  x  40  mm.  (1.6  in. 
square)  were  broken,  in  the  unfinished  condition,  by  suc- 
cessive blows  of  the  drop  hammer. 

2.  The  tension  test  was  made  on  a  certain  number  of 
shells  selected  at  random  from  each   lot. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  qualification  of  the 
metal  used  for  shells,  it  was  difficult  to  make  any 
worse  selection  as  to  the  kind  of  mechanical  tests  im- 
posed. Inasmuch  as  the  properties  of  castings  are  es- 
sentially a  function  of  the  speed  of  cooling  of  the  size 
of  section  and  of  the  chemistry  of  the  product,  it  is 
foolish  to  determine  them  by  test  bars  poured  in  sep- 
arate molds. 

As  to  the  shock  test,  we  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  has  no  signifi- 
cant value.  We  have,  therefore,  deliber- 
ately omitted  it  from  this  investigation. 
Not  only  is  the  process  by  successive 
shocks  now  out  of  style  and  condemned, 
but  the  dynamic  tests  do  not  offer  any  in- 
formation as  regards  the  castings.  This 
is  because  the  castings  show  only  one 
style  of  breakage — the  intergranular. 
Finally  Mr.  Fremont*  has  shown  experi- 
mentally and  decisively  that  there  is  no 
relation  between  the  results  from  such 
shock  tests  and  the  strength  of  the  cast- 
ing. Test  bars  broken  by  the  blow  of  a 
"drop"  from  an  inconsiderable  height 
presented  a  resistance  to  shearing  vary- 
ing within  the  extremes,  and  yet  within 
the  same  limits  as  those  broken  under 
greater  heights. 

We  will,  therefore,  review  succes- 
sively: 

1. — The  results  furnished  by  the  ten- 
sion test,  especially  as  regards  the  mod- 
ulus and  limit  of  elasticity. 

2. — The  results  of  the  compression 
test,  with  a  special  comparison  between  the  elastic 
limits  under  tension  and  under  compression. 

3. — The  application  of  the  bar  test  for  castings,  and 
the  experimental  relations  existing  between  the  Brinell 
hardness  number  and  the  results  of  the  tension  and 
compression  tests. 

As  to  the  static  bending  and  shearing  tests,  we  have 
established  only  a  relatively  restricted  amount  of  data. 
The  examinations  of  Mr.  Fremont**  have  moreover 
nicely  shown  that  they  constitute  only  selective  methods 
for  ascertaining  the  mechanical  qualities  of  the  cast- 


Tension  Test 


Hickman,   Williams   &  Co., 


•Translated  by   E.   J. 
Pittsburgh. 

tThe  empirical  rules  of  Mr.  Prachi 
following  formulae  for  an  average  a^ 
per    cent : 

Si  -I-  C  equals  4..i.  for  shells  of  small  and  medium  caliber. 

Si  -f   C  equals  4.2.  for  shells  of  large  caliber. 

tin  the  same  way,  it  is  possible  to  add  to  the  hot  metal 
cast  turnings  that  are  little  carburized.  to  mix  the  liquid 
cast  iron  and  liquid  steel,  or  to  decarburize  the  cast  Iron 
partly  in  the  converter,   to   arrive  at   the   proper   analysis. 


The  characteristic  and  primary  fact  of  the  results 
obtained  by  the  tension  tests  of  raw  pig  ironft  is  the 
weakness  of  the  elongation  at  the  fracture,  which  is 
always  under  1  per  cent — that  is  to  say,  under  the  order 
of  experimental  measuring  errors,  practically  nil.  It 
results  from  this  that  the  small  ductility  which  accom- 
panies the  tension  test  is  a  cause  of  the  early  breakage. 
Because  of  the  small  amount  of  elongation  present  in 
cast  iron  and  because  of  the  difficulty  in  obtaining  pre- 
cise measurement,  the  results  obtained  are  practically 
useless. Jt  It  is  known,  however,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
eliminate  these  efforts  of  elongation  which  occur  in 
industrial  tension  tests. 

Whoever  has  proceeded  to  determine  elastic  elonga- 
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tions  in  tension  by  the  method  of  the  mir.rors  at  two 
points  which  are  opposed  by  a  test  bar  has  noted  these 
deformations  of  supplementary  elongation  by  the  diflfer- 
encess  of  variation  of  reflected  light  IcnRths  obtained. 
Sometimes  their  results  have  been  directly  opposite, 
provinjr  the  difliculties  experienced  in  obtaining  correct 
elongation  of  cast  iron.  It  does,  indeed,  entail  the 
greatest  difficulties  and  necessitates  long 
test  bars  with  threaded  heads,  and  also 
demands  before  each  and  every  test  a 
minute  adjustment  of  the  jaws  holding 
the  test  bars,  wedges  and  lead  bushings, 
to  make  it  possible  to  harmonize  to  some 
extent  the  results  obtained  by  these  tests. 

A  tension  test  on  castings  can  be  con- 
sidered correctly  executed  only  when  the 
operation  is  thus  performed,  and  we 
shall  here  consider  solely  results  ob- 
tained with  these  experimental  condi- 
tions. Moreover,  this  method  of  mirrors 
is  the  only  one  which  permits  one,  as  the 
elongations  are  so  small,  to  trace  the 
"curve  load  deformations"  necessary  to 
compare  properly  the  elastic  features, 
modulus  and  limits  of  proportionality. 

Moreover,  such  tests,  aside  from  im- 
posing on   the  observer  the  necessity  of 
minute  precautions  and  a  great  deal  of 
patience,  require  considerable  time,  hence 
they    go    entirely    beyond    the    reach    of 
practical  possibilities.     Tension  tests  as 
currently  executed   are  always  accompa- 
nied by  more  or   less   important  ductile 
efforts.     Hence  a  value  of  the  breaking 
load    can    be    obtained    for    the    castings      f,.om  2.5  to  4 
which  has  often  only  a  remote  relation     giving  the  fu 
to   the  strength  of  the   metal.      All  that      mang.inese  a 
can  be  said  is  that  the  strength  is  less 
than     the     actual    breaking    load,    from 
which  it  differs  in  a  variable  and  unknown  extent. 

It  is  necessary  to  pay  attention  to  the  speed  of  the 
breaking  of  the  test  bars  in  tension  tests.  It  is  often 
possible  to  take  up  a  test  bar  once  broken  in  the  jaws 


conventional  and  arbitrary.  As  these  curves  have  no 
relation  to  the  casting,  we  have  adopted  the  limit  of 
proportionality,  that  is  to  say,  the  intensity  of  stress 
at  which  the  deformations  under  load  cease  to  be  pro- 
portional to  the  stress.  This  corresponds  to  the  point 
where  the  curve  of  the  load  deformations  ceases  to  be  a 
straight  line. 
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Fig.  23 — Relation  Between  Brinell  Hardness  Number  i  of  Semi-Steel  and  It.s 
Strength  in  Compression.  The  dots  in  the  upper  band  of  plotted  results 
represent  Re  =  0.5i,  load  at  rupture  under  compression.  The  crosses  in  the 
lower  band  represent  Be  =  0.4  (A  —  50).  the  limit  of  apparent  elasticity 
under  compression 


of  the  machine  and,  by  restarting  the  tension  test,  to 
obtain  values  of  breaking  loads  which  are  20  to  30  per 
cent  higher  than  that  of  the  first  test. 
Elastic  Limit 
Definition  of  the  elastic  limit  by  examination  of  the 
curves  of  the  deformations  caused  by  loads  is  essentially 

••See  "New  Testing  Methods  for  Castings,"  page  393,  The 
Iron  Age.  Aug.  16. 

tt  In  the  case  of  reheated  castings  (malleable  castings), 
the  elongations  at  rupture  may  reach  values  a  good  deal 
higher — 20  to  25  per  cent — owing  to  the  quite  different  form 
o£  the  elements  of  graphite    (solid  graphite). 

tJThe  same  trouble  arises  when  it  is  desired  to  test  by 
tension  any  hardened  and  untempered  steels  which  are  also 
without  elongation  at  rupture.  Results  are  obtained  which 
have  no  sense.  Hence,  we  were  obliged  to  give  up  the  ten- 
sion test  also  when  we  examined  the  influence  of  the  duration 
of  henfinsr  before  tempering  on  the  properties  of  hard  steels. 
See  Bulletin  of  the  Society  for  Encouragement  of  Industries, 
Vol.  CXXI.  page  207,  1914    (in  French). 


The  deformation-load  curves  have 
been  shown  by  a  dotted  line  which  re- 
sulted from  the  mirror  method.  This 
permits,  by  an  enlargement  of  about  700 
diameters,  the  calculation  of  the  altera- 
tions of  the  deformation.  This  corre- 
sponded, on  an  average  of  the  test  bars 

used,  to  about  of  the  length  meas- 

150,000 
ured.  Under  these  conditions  it  is  noted 
that  the  curves  thus  obtained  do  not, 
for  certain  specimens,  present  any  recti- 
linear appearance.  (See  Figs.  9,  10  and 
curve  B  of  Fig.  11,  page  471,  Aug.  2.3.) 
It  is,  therefore,  impossible  to  indicate  a 
limit  of  proportionality.  The  properties 
of  the  metal  in  tension  can  be  defined 
only  by  its  complete  curve,  hence  in  Figs. 
9  to  14  (pages  471  and  472,  Aug.  23) 
curves  are  established  for  nine  castings, 
with  breaking  loads  varying  from  7  to  27 
kg.  per  sq.  mm.  (10,000  to  38,400  lb.  per 
sq.  in.).  Table  I  (page  470)  sums  up 
the  total  of  the  chemical  and  mechanical 
data  —  tension,  compression,  hardness, 
obtained  on   these  castings.     It  should   be 


elongation 

understood  that  the  limits  of  proportionality  figure  on 
this  table  only  in  case  the  points  which  were  plotted  in 
the  tracing  of  the  curves  present  at  their  origin  a 
straight  alinement. 

Undoubtedly,  with  more  detei-minations  and  with  a 
diagram  at  a  reduced  scale,  it  would  have  been  possible 
to  arrange  matters  so  as  to  find  what  has  by  tolerance 
come  to  be  called  the  apparent  limit  of  elasticity,  but 
this  would  be  a  mere  illusion. §  With  these  conditions 
determined,  the  limit  of  proportionality,  when   it  was 


§The  opinion   of  Bouasse   may  here    li.    Mii"t,,l       -.v   metal 
must    be   defined    industrially    for    tlie    pin  tnirn'  11:1    ■>['    tension 

a  mediocre  spirit  scientifically  to  stick  .itli.  1  h.  a  limit  of 
elasticity  which  does  not  exist,  or  to  pseudu-.scieiuilic  defini- 
tions the  gravest  defect  of  which  for  the  engineer  is  to  lead 
to  practical  consequences  which  may  become  disastrous." 
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thought  necessary  to  indicate  an  approximate  value, 
was  almost  always  one-third  lower  than  the  breaking 
load. 

Modulus  of  Elasticity 

These  curves  permit  of  establishing  Young's  modulus 
of  elasticity  by  the  inclination  on  the  axis  of  the  load 


Fig.  24 — Appearance  of  Three  Test  Pieces  After  Being 
Ruptured    in    Compression 

of  the  rectilinear  constituent  when  this  factor  exists, 
or  of  the  tangent  at  the  origin  of  the  curve  in  the  other 
cases.  The  values  obtained  are  shown  in  Table  I  (page 
470,  Aug.  23).  It  is  at  once  noticed  that,  contrary  to 
what  is  true  for  steels,  the  modulus  varies  extensively. 
It  runs  from  4000  to  11,500  kg.  per  sq.  mm.  (5,700,000 
to  16,350,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.).  As  is  shown  by  Fig.  21 
the  modulus  Mt.  varies  almost  lineally  as  a  function  of 


No.1 

C=15.Tkg.  per  mm^ 
=23,750  lb.  per  sq.  in. 


No.3 

C=  23.4 kg.  permm2 
=33,275  Ib.persq.in. 


No.2 

C=  17.9  kg.  per  mm^ 
=  25,450  Ib.persq.in, 


No.4 

C=25.3kg.  permm^ 
=  36,000  Ib.persq.in. 


Fig-  25 — Diagrams  from  Shearing  Tests  of  Semi-Steel 

on    Sections    6x8    mm.    (0.24    x    0.31    in.).     On    the 

original  drawing  the  scale  was  0.053  to  1  for  abscissae. 

with  ordinates  50.1  kg.  per  mm.    (2S00  lb.  per  in.) 

the  breaking  load  Rt,  so  that  the  results  of  our  experi- 
ments can  be  pretty  exactly  represented  by  the  empiri- 
cal formula: 

Mt  =  385  Rt  +  1150. 
The  most  resistive  castings  are  therefore  those  which 
have  the  highest  modulus;  hence  they  are  subject  to 
less  deformation  and  a  good  deal  more  influenced  by 
the  elongation  at  the  beginning  of  the  tension  test. 
Hence,  the  more  resisting  a  casting,  the  greater  the 
chance  of  the  tension  test  being  affected  by  errors.  The 
result  will  then  be  less  than  the  actual  strength.    This 

•In  the  graphical  showing  presented  bv  Mr.  Fremont  as 
representing  the  coefficient  of  elasticitv  of  castings  as  a 
function  of  the  resistance  to  bending.  Pig.  28  of  his  paper 
New  Methods  of  Mechanical  Tests  on  Castings,"  this  co- 
efficient decreases  when  the  breaking  strength  increases. 
This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Fremont  has  taken  as  a 
measuring  angle  the  coefficient  of  elasticitv  at  the  bend, 
this  giving  the  inclination  of  the  diagram  on  the  axis  of 
the  stres.s,  while  Young's  modulus  expresses  the  inclination 
on  the  axis  of  the  deformations.  These  are  two  comple- 
mentary angles,  therefore,  varying  in  inverse  directions. 

tF.  WUst  and  K.  Kettcnbach.  (In  German:)  "About  the 
Influence  of  Carbon  and  Silicon  on  the  Mechanical  Properties 
of  Gray  Cast  Iron."     Ferrum.  vol.  XI.  pages  51  to  65,  1913. 

tF.  WUst  and  R.  Melssner.  (In  German:)  "About  the  In- 
tluenoe  of  Manganese  on  the  Mechanical  Qualities  of  Gray 
Cast  Iron."     Ferrum.  vol.  XI,  page  97.   1914. 

tThc  values  of  the  resistance  to  bending  were  obtained 
under  experimental  conditions  differing  from  those  of  Mr 
Fremont.    They  are  indicated  in  Table  I  (page  470.  Aug.  23) 


had  already  been  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Fremont  as  a 
consequence  of  his  tests  with  castings.*  So  we  have 
here  another  reason  for  forbidding  the  present  tension 
test  to  establish  the  mechanical  properties  of  castings. 

Tests  of  Bar  Hardness 

Comparison  with  the  Tension  Test. — In  1913  and 
1914  Wiist,  Kettenbach  and  Meissner  investigated  the 
influence  of  carbon,  silicon  and  manganese  on  the 
mechanical  properties  of  gray  iron  castings  and  pub- 
lishedf  the  numerical  results  of  the  tension,  bending, 
shock  and  hardness  tests  taken  with  a  series  of  gray 
iron  castings  of  variable  percentages  in  C,  Si  and  Mn. 
They  did  not  go  into  the  relation  which  might  possibly 
exist  between  these  different  characteristics,  but  in  ap- 
proaching the  tension  and  hardness  values  given  for 
each  sample,  we  arrive  at  the  diagram  shown  in  Fig.  22. 

The  quantitative  points  obtained  cover  the  quasi- 
totality  of  the  surface.  Those  who  consider  the  tension 
test  as  the  one  test,  intangible  and  infallible,  would  in- 
fer from  this  that  the  bar  hardness  cannot  serve  to 
grade  castings.  But  we  know,  from  what  has  been  said 
in  the  preceding,  what  to  think  of  the  value  of  the 
ordinary  tension  tests  taken  with  castings. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  making  use  of  the  figures 
shown  in  Table  I,  for  which  the  tension  tests  were 
taken,  with  the  precautions  indicated  which  alone  per- 
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Fig.  26 — Relation  Between  Bending  Load  at  Rupture 
and  Shearing  Rupture  per  Unit  Area,  with  Semi-Steel 
Test  Pieces  of  6  x  8  mm.  (0.24  x  0.31  in.)  Section  for 
Shearing  Tests  and  10  x  10  mm.  (0.39  x  0.39  in.) 
Section  for  Bending  or  Transverse  Tests,  the  Supports 
in   Transverse  Tests   Being   30   mm.    (11.8    in.)    Apart 

mit  to  accord  them  some  credence,  the  representative 
points  aline  themselves  in  a  remarkable  manner  (Fig. 
18).  (See  page  472,  Aug.  23.)  It  is  thus  shown  that 
there  does  actually  exist  a  relation  between  the  results 
of  the  bar  test  and  tension  test  when  this  latter  test  is 
correctly  executed. 

Hence  the  bar  test  will  inversely  permit  us  to  check 
and  recognize  the  exactness  of  the  tension  test  on  cast- 
ings. The  numerical  results  found  can  be  expressed  in 
the  empirical  formula: 

Rt=0.2A  —  13, 
in  which  A  is  the  Brinell  hardness  number  (in  French 
durete),  determined  with  a  ball   of  10  mm.   (0.39  in.) 
diameter,  load  of  3000  kg.  (6600  lb.),  length  of  test  15 
seconds. 

In  all  experiments  taken  with  the  view  to  compare 
the  results  of  the  different  mechanical  tests  with  the 
Brinell  hardness,  the  impression  of  the  10-mm.  ball  was 
always  effected  on  the  test  bar  itself,  which  v/as  serving 
for  the  mechanical  tests,  or  on  the  metal  immediately  in 
contact  with  this  test  bar. 

Comparison  with  the  Compression  Test. — Here  we 
have  a  much  greater  number  of  determinations,  which 
are  graphically  represented  in  Fig.  23,  and  carry,  on 
the  abscissas,  the  Brinell  hardness  number,  and  on  the 
ordinates  the  corresponding  values  for  the  breaking 
load  at  compression  Re,  and  of  the  elastic  limit  at  com- 
pression Ec,  for  the  same  metal.  These  tests  are  de- 
termined, as  has  been  said  before,  on  cylinders  of  16 
mm.  (%  in.)   diameter  and  16  mm.  height. 

The  grouping  and  alinement  of  these  points  indicate 
that   there   exists,   in   experimental   errors,   a   certain 
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di'pundt'nce  between  A  on  the  one  hand  and  Kc  and  Kc 
on    the   other.     This  dependence  can   be   expressed   by 
till-  following:  simplified  empirical  relations: 
Re  =  0.5  A  —  5 
Ec  =  0.4  A  —  25 
Thus  the  bar  te.st  can  be  used  for  delerniiiiinj;  the 
(lualities  of  castings,  and  not  only  can  take  the  place 
of  the  tension  test  but,  owing  to  its  advantages,  this 
new  test  may  be  substitutetl  also  for  the  compression 
test.     These  advantages  may  briefly   be  restated: 
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talion  which  shows  the  correlation  existing  between  the 
results.! 

These  two  tests  for  semi-steel  adhere  to  the  original 
imi)ortance  which  was  pointed  out  for  castings  in  gen- 
eral by  Mr.  Fremont. 

Limits  and  Modulii  of  Elasticity  under  Tension  and 
under  Compression  of  Semi-Hard  Reheated  Steel. — To 
be  able  to  draw  general  conclusions  about  the  deforma- 
tions at  the  firing  start  of  the  shells,  we  have  proceeded 
with  semi-hard  steel  to  establi-sh  data  identical  with 
those  which  have  been  brought  forth  for 
semi-steel,  relative  to  the  comparison  of 
the  elastic  characteristics  under  tension 
and  under  compression. 

The  semi-hard  steel  which  was  used 
came  from  the  same  semi-hard  bar  of 
.steel,  of  the  variety  56  kg.  per  sq.  mm. 
(79,600  lb.  per  sq.  in.)  in  the  reheated 
condition.  The  absence  of  segregation 
had  been  verified  by  micrographic  exam- 
inations. The  test  bars  (of  the  type  of 
Fig.  15,  page  472,  Aug.  23)  were  heated 
together  at  850  deg.  C.  (1562  deg. 
Fahr.),  after  rough  turning  in  a  lathe. 
By  examining  the  bar  anyone  can  make 
sure  of  the  homogeneity  and  identity  of 
hardness  of  the  test  bars. 

The  experimental  conditions  are  ex- 
actly the  same  as  those  described  in  the 
foregoing.  The  numerical  results  of  the 
test  are  summed  up  in  Table  III  (next 
page)  and  the  curves  of  deformations 
reproduced  by  Figs.  27  and  28. 

The  moduli  of  elasticity  have  the 
same  value  at  tension  and  at  compres- 
sion. It  can  be  said  that  they  are  prac- 
tically the  same  for  the  apparent  limits 
of  elasticity,  as  well  as  for  the  limits  of 
proportionality,  which  are  determined  by 


1. — It  is  simple  and  speedy.  Its  exe- 
cution demands  only  a  very  brief  time. 

2. — It  calls  only  for  the  machining 
of  test  bars,  and  can  be  taken  without 
any  deterioration   of   the   product  itself. 

3. — It  can  be  repeated  as  often  as  is 
desired  and  permits  exploring  the  mass 
of  the  metal  at  all  points. 

4. — It  is  individual  and  will  there- 
fore tell  about  the  object  tested,  and  not 
merely  about  a  test  bar  which  is  run 
separately  and  the  properties  of  which 
may  possibly  not  have  any  relation  to 
the  casting. 

5. — It  is  capable  of  a  check  and  leaves 
a  controllable  test  mark. 

In  the  case  of  direct  tests  on  foundry 
pieces,  precautions  must  be  taken  to  ob- 
viate the  errors  which  were  pointed  out 
to  us  by  Mr.  Fremont,  and  which  result 
from  the  surface  crust  at  the  contact  of 
the  walls  of  the  mold  and  from  the  even- 
tual presence  of  underlying  blow-holes. 
This  can  be  made  sure  by  repeating  the 
tests  and  making  the  imprints,  after 
having  applied  the  grinder  on  the  sur- 
face. 

Remarks 


About  the  Bending  and  Sheai'ing 
Tests. — After  Mr.  Fremont's  examina- 
tion on  the  bending  and  shearing  tests,  it  would 
be  useless  to  make  new  determinations.  How- 
ever, some  persons  who  consider  semi-steel  as  a 
separate  material,  in  the  constitution  of  the  chemistry 
of  castings,  might  not  dare  to  extend  to  semi-steel  his 
conclusions  relative  to  the  correspondence  between  the 
results  of  the  shearing  and  bending  tests.  To  establish 
this  point,  we  have  made  a  certain  number  of  determi- 
nations and  now  give  in  Fig.  25  some  examples  in  a 
shearing  diagram,  and  in  Fig.  26  a  graphical  represen- 


Soale  of  Comprc6sion,a4-Ririsinl00,000 

Fig.    28 — Compression    Tests    of    Semi-Hard    Steel  with    Test    Pieces    of    615 

sq.  mm.    (0.953  sq.  in.)  Sectional  Area.  The  results  were: 

Load  at  limit  of  proportionality;  C'l  C2                        C3 

In    kilograms 20,500  20,500                   21,000 

In    pounds 45,200  45,200                  46.300 

Limit  of  proportionality  : 

In   kg.   per   sq.   mm 33.4  33.4                       34.1 

In  lb.  per  sq.  in 47,500  47,500                   48,500 

Contraction    in   per   cent  at    limit  of 

proportionality    0.161  0.162                     0.166 

Modulus  of  elasticity  in  compression  : 

In  kg.  per  sq.  ram 20,700  20,600                   20,500 

In  thousands  of  lb.  per  sq.  in. . .  29,435  29.300                 29,150 


figuring     the     longitudinal     deformations      at      about 
1 

of  the  length  of  measure. 

50,000 

The  results  of  establishing  the  data  on  the  elastic 
characteristics  at  tension  and  at  compression,  for  steel 
and  semi-steel,  have  been  useful,  having  brought  to  us 
the  interpretation  of  the  tests  of  shells,  and  the  role 
played  by  those  tests,  and  in  clearing  up  conceptions 
rather  far  removed  from  the  ones  currently  admitted. 
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Mechanical  Tests  of  Tensic 


Nature  Mark 

of  of  the 

Test  Test  Bar 

Tension   -|  ^  | 

L       Mean 

Compression J.  ^  ? 

L        Mean 

(1)  Shown  on  the  diasnnn   r.  - 

(2)  Measured  at  the  mul  !■  n-tl 


Table  III — iMechanical  Characteristics  of  Castings) 

nd  Compression  on   Semi-Hard    Steel   at   56    kg.   per  sq. 

Load   at   Rupture    Under   Tension 

Apparent  , Deformations- 

Limit  Limit  of  Under  the 

Elasticity 


(79,600  lb.   per   sq.   in.) 


Dportionality 
kg/mr  •■ 
30.5 


(1) 
kg/mm= 


33.6 
32.6 
34. S 
34.3 
35.3 


Maximum        In  Length 

Load       at  the  Limit  ' 

-•Applied  Proportiona 

kg/mm=  % 

40.7  0.149 

40.6  0.146 

40.7  0.164 
40.7  0.15 
81.4  0.161 
SI. 4  0.162 
40.7                    0.166 


d  by  the  testing  macnine. 
ill ,  multiply  by  1422.) 


Load  Applied 
In  Length       (2) 


20.700 

20.600 

20,500 

20.6X10' 


PERMANENT  MAGNET  STEELS* 


Suggested    Specifications    for    Various    Grades 
and  Uses 

BY    ELLIS    H.    CRAPPER 

PRONOUNCED  demand  for  permanent  magnet  steels 
for  magneto-magnets,  other  than  those  required  for 
telephone  sets,  has  brought  into  prominence  the  neces- 
sity for  grading  such  steels  into  ordinary  and  special 
brands  of  permanent  magnet  steels.  During  the  last 
ten  years  the  electrical  engineer  has  evolved  designs 
resulting  in  the  production  of  magnetos  of  superior 
quality  and  reliability,  and  has  been  materially  assisted 
by  the  metallurgical  engineer,  who  has  provided  per- 
manent magnet  steels  of  the  required  quality. 

It  appears  to  the  writer  that  the  time  has  arrived 
when  it  is  not  only  possible,  but  essentially  necessary, 
to  grade  such  steels.  The  following  suggested  specifi- 
cation is  consequently  offered  tentatively  as  one  which 
makes  reasonable  demands  upon  the  steel  maker  and, 
with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  specific  magnetic  con- 
stants, nothing  is  introduced  that  cannot  be  readily 
understood  by  those  acquainted  with  the  elementary 
principles  of  the  magnetic  circuit,  and  the  graphical 
representation  depicting  the  results  of  magnetic  tests 
in  the  form  of  the  complete  hysteresis  loop.  Such  a 
diagram  gives  the  relationship  existing  between  the 
resulting  values  of  the  flux-density  B.  as  the  magnitude 
of  the  magnetizing  force  H  is  varied  and  reversed  be- 
tween the  definite  maximum  values. 

For  the  purposes  of  the  design  of  ordinary  dynamo- 
machines,  in  which  magnetically  soft  iron  is  utilized, 
the  relationship  existing  between  the  flux-density  B 
and  the  magnetizing  force  H  is  perfectly  definite,  and 
the  application  thereof  is  a  simple  matter.  But  in  the 
case  of  the  magnetically  hard  materials  of  which  per- 
manent magnets  are  made,  the  constant  B  is  not  so 
definite  as  a  criterion  of  the  nature  and  value  of  the 
steel  for  purposes  of  design. 

The  constant  /,  technically  known  as  the  intensity 
of  magnetization,  or  the  magnetic  moment  per  unit 
volume,  is  given  by  the  well-known  relationship, 
B  =  4  T  7  +  H,  and  it  is  suggested  that  the  magnetic 
element  which  best  specifies  the  inherent  magnetic  na- 
ture   and    quality    of    a    permanent    magnet    steel    is 

/  =: For  some  purposes  i  ■^  I  or  Bt  =  B  —  H 

4  ir 
(which  is  obviously  the  ferric  inductivity  of  the  mate- 
rial) ,    is   perhaps    the    magnitude    which   specifies   the 
quality  and  condition  of  the  material. 

The  values  included  in  the  table  are  suggested  as 
a  basis  for  comparison,  and  the  values  given  for  the 
coefficient  of  retentivity  will  obviously  be  found  to  differ 
slightly  from  the  values  generally  quoted,  in  conse- 
quence of  using  Bi  instead  of  B.  The  remanent  flux- 
density,  Brem   =  i  T^  Ire  m. 

Steels  for  permanent  magnets  are,  for  the  purpose 
of  this  specification,  divided  into  three  grades,  denom- 
inated: 

I.  Ordinary  grade  permanent  magnet  steel. 

II.  Higher  grade  magneto-magnet  steel. 

III.  Special  grades  of  permanent  magnet  steel. 


I.  The  ordinary  grade  magnet  steels  include  plain 
carbon  and  chrome  steels  as  well  as  tungsten  steel, 
suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  permanent  magnets 
which  will  not  be  subjected  to  vibration,  shock  or  rough 
usage.  These  steels,  when  properly  treated  thermally 
and  tested  ballistically  in  the  form  of  a  closed  magnetic 
circuit,  should  possess  magnetic  characteristics  or  con- 
stants superior  to  the  minimum  volumes  in  column  I  of 
the  table,  when  the  maximum  value  of  the  applied 
magnetizing  force  Hmar.  is  not  less  than  400  C.G.S. 
units. 

II.  The  higher  grade  magneto-magnet  steels  include 
special  chrome  steels,  tungsten  steels  and  chrome-tung- 
sten steels  of  such  composition  as  will  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  magnetos  intended  for  use  with  internal- 
combustion  engines  associated  with  motor,  sea-craft 
and  aircraft  services.  The  specific  requirements  for 
these  services  are  a  high  degree  of  constancy  of  the 
magnetic  characteristics,  as  well  as  higher  values  of 
the  magnetic  constants,  than  those  of  grade  I. 

The  minimum  acceptable  values,  when  tested  under 
the  specified  conditions,  are  given  in  Column  II  of  the 
table. 

III.  The  special-magnet  steels  include  the  more  re- 
cently introduced  cobalt  steel  and  chrome-cobalt  steel 
alloys,  which  are  characterized  by  exceptionally  high 
values  of  coercive  force  He,  and  satisfactory  values  of 
remanent  flux-density  and  other  magnetic  constants. 
The  tests  for  these  steels  must  be  made  with  magnetiz- 
ing forces  of  which  the  maximum  value,  Hmax.,  is  not 
less  than  1500  C.G.S.  units. 

These  steels  should  be  easily  worked,  and  not  liable 
to  crack  unduly  in  the  making  and  hardening  processes. 
The  minimum  acceptable  values  of  the  magnetic  con- 
stants of  these  steels  are  given  in  Column  III  of  the 
table. 

I  II  III 

Coercive  force,  Hr  in  C.G.S.  units.  .  5S  65  200 

Remanent  tiux-density,  Br 10,000       

Remanent  intensity,  Ir 760  SCO 

Coefficient  of  retentivity.   c=  ?! 0.65  0.7  0.625 

B(    m.,. 

The  product.  Ho  X  c 40  50  12o 

Magnetic  strength.  Hr   x   Br 56.000      600,000     2.000,000 

Specific     reluctivity     at      the      re- 

manenee-point, 

^' 0.07  0.085  0.25 

Available    external     magnetic    en- 

erirv    i B  ilA  „,a,  240,000     399,000         600.000 

^    '■'">■■■■  to  1,000,000 


A  resolution  declaring  "emphatically  and  unreserv- 
edly" against  the  steel  trade  practice  known  as  "Pitts- 
burgh plus"  was  adopted  Aug.  28,  at  the  annual  con- 
vention of  the  National  Association  of  Attorneys  Gen- 
eral at  Minneapolis,  Minn.  The  resolution  declared 
that  the  "plus"  plan  was  "unjust  and  uneconomic"  and 
pledged  the  organization's  support  in  the  campaign 
being  waged  against  it. 


■From    EngU 


(London). 


The  first  International  Motor  Transport  Congress 
in  the  United  States  will  be  held  in  Detroit,  May,  1924. 
The  congress  is  under  the  auspices  of  the  National 
Automobile  Chamber  of  Commerce.  It  is  to  last  four 
days,  during  which  time  subjects  of  direct  bearing  on 
the  economic  development  of  international  motor  trans- 
port will  be  discussed. 


The  ''Stainless''  Metals  of  Commerce 

A  Discussion  oi  I'licir  I'ntpeities  and  Heat  Treatment— 

I.ar<re  INjssihilities  in  lron-(]hrome  (Complex — The 

Place  ol'  Non-Ferrous  Alloys 

BY    J.    KENT   SMITH* 


EVEN  the  casual  student  of  metallurgical  history 
must  have  been  struck  by  the  changes  in  nature 
of  the  demands  made  upon  commercial  metals 
(I u ling  the  last  decade  or  so.  The  patient  research  of 
lunulreds  of  metallurgists  has  succeeded  in  a  large 
number  of  these  cases  in  fulfilling  demands;  in  fact, 
the  revolutionary  work  of  the  last  ten  years  may  be 
said  at  this  time  to  have  brought  us  to  the  shore  of  a 
new  metallurgical  continent  in  which  vast  regions  for 
exploration  exist.  Results  have  not  been  attained  by 
any  mysterious  means,  nor  has  the  worker  possessed 
of  real  insight  attempted  to  run  up  against  any  natural 
law.  P'or  when  the  wise  man  finds  and  recognizes  that 
he  is  up  against  a  natural  law  he  quits  without  wasting 
any  more  time.  If  he  recognizes  some  fundamental 
attribute  as  appertaining  to  a  particular  element  which 
forms  the  base  of  his  work,  he  does  not  waste  time  in 
attempting  to  develop  properties  from  it  which  he 
knows  cannot  inherently  be  there.  Rather  he  seeks  in 
the  first  place  a  suitable  compound  with  that  element 
of  another  element,  from  which  compound  all  manifes- 
tations of  the  attribute  shall  have  vanished.  This  modi- 
fication he  then  uses  as  a  base  upon  which  to  build. 

Persistence  of  Old  Nomenclature 

Of  the  discoveries  which  have  been  made  and  de- 
veloped during  the  last  portion  of  the  present  genera- 
tion none  is  more  striking  than  the  so-called  "stain- 
less" metals.  Already  in  these  pages  the  writer  has 
deprecated  the  name,  in  which  accuracy  has  been  sacri- 
ficed to  brevity.  As  it  stands,  the  interpretation  of  the 
name  by  the  technologist  is  severely  limited  mentally. 
The  danger  of  confusion  is  not  so  much  in  the  present, 
perhaps,  as  in  the  future.  A  typical  instance  is  very 
familiar  to  us  in  steel  nomenclature.  Less  than  half  a 
dozen  generations  ago  every  pound  of  steel  made  in  the 
world  was  manufactured  by  processes  all  calling  into 
requisition  for  their  performance  temperatures  far  be- 
low the  melting  point  of  the  steel  itself;  that  is,  by 
practice  of  a  cementation  process,  followed  by  the  re- 
peated piling,  welding  and  subsequent  shaping  of  the 
carburized  product.  Nor  is  this  plan  of  procedure 
extinct   even   today.     In   unexpected   parts  of  Sheffield 
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old  converting  furnaces  still  rear  their  heads  and  are 
in  active,  if  restricted,  operation. 

Then  Hunstman  of  Attercliffe  introduced  to  our 
forebears  of  the  period  his  process  for  producing  homo- 
geneous steel  by  melting  it.  He  cast  the  fluid  mass 
into  ingots,  which  were  then  reheated  and  hammered 
out  to  the  shapes  required — mainly,  be  it  noted,  for 
the  manufacture  of  tools.  His  melting  was  always 
done  in  crucibles,  and  his  product  became  known  as 
"cast  steel."  Today  the  trade  use  of  the  name  "cast 
steel"  signifies  only  the  steel  product  of  the  crucible; 
yet  the  steel  products  of  the  crucible  form  but  a  tiny 
fraction  of  the  total  products  of  the  steel  industry, 
practically  all  of  which  have  been  cast  from  a  fluid 
condition.  Which  points  the  advisability  of  care  in  the 
bestowal  of  a  name. 

There  are  many  variants  of  "Stainless"  metals  now 
familiar  to  us,  and  fresh  ones  are  being  brought  before 
our  notice  frequently.  Obviously  the  first  classification 
of  them  which  leaps  to  the  eye  is  their  grouping  as 
ferrous  or  non-ferrous.  In  other  words,  by  the  first 
we  mean  those  "Stainless"  metals  of  which  iron  forms 
the  primary  constituent,  and  by  the  second  those  metals 
in  which  iron  occurs  only  as  an  impurity,  more  or  less — 
and  an  innocuous  one  at  that.  Between  the  two  lies  a 
"no  man's  land"  occupied  by  a  group  of  metals  contain- 
ing a  considerable — but  by  no  means  preponderating — 
proportion  of  iron,  which  iron  has  but  little  metallurgi- 
cal significance.  The  commercial  exposition  of  this  type 
of  metal  is  almost  entirely  centered  round  the 
nickel-chromium-iron  alloys — generally  known  as  the 
Nichrome  metals — of  which  many  trade  variants  are 
now  on  the  market. 

What  "Stainless"  Implies 

The  description  "stainless"  as  applied  to  a  metal 
refers  to  one  whose  polished  surface  neither  corrodes 
nor  dissolves  in  the  circumstances  of  its  legitimate 
use,  nor  takes  to  itself  in  such  use  any  marking  whose 
removal  requires  solution  or  abrasion  other  than  that 
involved  in  its  wiping  with  a  damp  cloth.  Such  descrip- 
tion embraces  the  phenomena  of  rusting,  pitting,  mark- 
ing by  food  acids,  and  atmospheric  tarnishing.  As  is 
reasonably  to  be  expected,  the  main  research  began 
among  the  ferrous  alloys,  its  definite  object  being  in 
the  first  place  to  preserve  them  from  the  attacks  of 
their  age-long  and  powerful  enemy — rust.  It  early 
became  quite  evident  that  the  only  effectual  means  of 
combating  this  must  be  made  inherent  in  the  metal 
itself.  Previously  most  attempts  had  been  directed 
toward  the  finding  and  application  of  some  protective 
coating.  Obviously  no  protection  of  the  sui-face  only 
eould  be  thoroughly  effective.  The  moment  that  such 
surface  was  disturbed  or  destroyed — possibly  even  by 
scratching  it — chemical  action  would  begin  between  the 
portion  of  metal  left  unprotected  and  the  exciting  agent, 
and  the  last  state  would  possibly  be  worse  than  the  first. 

Again,  a  dozen  years  ago,  the  efforts  of  the  scientific 
investigator  were  directed  to  the  known  steels,  which 
had  simple  iron  as  their  base.  Complete  deoxidation  of 
the  magma  forming  the  base,  its  greater  or  less  de- 
nitrogenization,  and  the  solid  solution  in  it  of  small 
amounts  of  extraneous  elements  such  as  copper,  led  to 
some  retardation  of  rusting.  Certainly  any  measures 
such  as  these  did  not  eliminate  rusting,  nor  in  the 
nature  of  things  could  they. 

In  order  to  make  the  reason  clear  it  may  be  permis- 
sible here  to  reiterate  certain  simple  truths.     But  it  is 
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ROLLING  BROAD-FLANGED  BEAMS* 


Limitations  of  the  Mill  and  Use  of  Vertical  Rolls — 

Layout  Best  Adapted  to  Success 

BY  K.  RAABE 

IN  the  Grey  mill  at  DifTerdingen,  for  rolling  broad- 
flanged  beams,  the  plant  consists  of  a  blooming  mill, 
an  intermediate  mill  and  a  finishing  mill,  as  show-n  in 
Figs.  1  to  3.  The  ingot  is  first  rolled  down  into  an 
H-shaped  bloom  with  a  web  from  7  to  12  times  the 
thickness  of  the  web  of  the  finished  section.  The  bloom 
is  then  further  rolled  down  in  the  intermediate  mill, 
consisting  of  two  pairs  of  rolls,  in  which  the  web   is 


for  Broad-Flanged  Beams. 
1.   beams;    middle   view,   for 
IS-in.  beams:   lower  view,  for  S-in.  beams 

reduced  to  1%  or  2  times  the  finished  section.  The  steel 
is  finally  passed  through  the  finishing  mill,  consisting 
of  a  pair  of  horizontal  and  one  pair  of  vertical  rolls. 
On  the  return  pass  the  web  is  kept  in  a  vertical  posi- 
tion when  passing  through  the  first  stand. 

When  perusing  the  literature  relating  to  the  rolling 
of  broad-flanged  beams  two  points  stand  out: 

(1)  Very  little  is  said  about  the  blooming  mill, 
showing  that  not  much  importance  is  attached  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  ingot  is  roughed  down.  This 
is  a  mistake,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  future  more 
attention  will  have  to  be  paid  to  the  blooming  mill. 

(2)  It  is  held  that  all  sections  from  140  to  1000 
mm.  (5V2  to  39%  in.)  deep  can  be,  and  are  usually, 
rolled  in  the  same  finishing  mill.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
it  would  never  occur  to  the  mill  foreman  to  roll  all 
ordinary  standard  sections  on  one  and  the  same  mill, 
although  the  series  in  this  case  consists  of  fewer  sec- 
tions than  that  of  broad-flanged  beams. 

With  the  blooming  mill,  there  are  two  main  funda- 
mental principles  to  be  observed:  (1)  The  plant  must 
be  ai-ranged  so  that  it  should  be  possible  to  finish  the 
section  at  a  good  heat.  (2)  The  ratio  in  the  cross- 
sectional  areas  of  web  and  flanges  of  the  finished 
product  should  be  reached  at  as  early  a  stage  as  pos- 
sible during  rolling,  and  should  always  be  adhered 
to  in  subsequent  stages. 

Bearing  in  mind  these  two  points,  the  usual  type 
of  blooming  mill,  with  rolls  1100  mm.  (43  in.)  diameter 
and  a  prime  mover  of  6000  to  8000  hp.,  is  not  suitable 
for  a  modern  type  of  special  girder  mill.  The  standard 
ingot  as  used  on  the  ordinary  type  of  blooming  mill 
weighs  from  3  to  5  tons.  A  .5-ton  ingot  6  ft.  6  in.  long 
has  a  mean  cross-sectional  area  of  576  sq.  in.  For 
rolling  a  broad-flanged  beam  1000  mm.  (39%  in.)  deep, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  have  an  ingot  1500  mm.  (59 
in.)  wide  weighing  12  tons,  and  for  a  broad-flanged 
beam  400  mm.  (15%  in.)  deep,  an  ingot  exceeding  40 
in.  in  width  and  weighing  8  tons. 

It  is  obvious  that  it  would  not  be  possible  to  roll 


down  quickly  enough  in  an  ordinary  mill  an  ingot 
of  the  dimensions  required  to  produce  a  beam  40  in. 
deep.  Reductions  of  more  than  15  mm.  (0.6  in.)  are 
impossible  if  the  rolls  are  not  to  break  or  the  engine 
is  not  to  be  s'talled.  For  beams  16  in.  deep  the  maxi- 
mum reduction  must  not  exceed  20  to  25  mm.  (0.8  to  1 
in.).  It  is  essential  to  be  able  to  roll  the  ingot  for 
heavy  sections  at  average  reductions  of  30  mm.  (1.2 
in.)  and  for  medium  sections  at  50  mm.   (2  in.). 

Fig.  1  shows  the  rolls  for  broad-flanged  beams  40 
in.  deep.  As  will  be  seen,  this  particular  blooming  mill 
has  a  shaping  and  an  up-set  pass.  The  body  length  of 
these  rolls  is  108  in.,  but,  when  dealing  with  beams 
of  less  depth,  it  is  possible  to  arrange  two  or  three 
shaping  passes  and  one  or  two  up-set  passes.  If  it 
were  desired  to  eff^ect  a  reduction  of  30  mm.  (1.2  in.) 
with  this  roll,  a  roll  diameter  of  64  in.  would  not 
be  large  enough.  On  the  other  hand,  to  reduce  the 
weight  of  the  rolls,  the  up-set  pass  would  have  to  be 
dispensed  with.  By  doing  this,  there  is  the  advantage 
that  the  blooming  roll  would  not  exceed  G  ft.  6  in. 
in  length,  and  a  diameter  of  56  in.  maximum  would 
be  suflScient  to  produce  the  desired  reduction.  The 
prime  mover  would  have  to  develop  12,000  to  15,000  hp. 

But  there  are  other  and  more  important  reasons  for 
dispensing  with  the  up-set  pass.  As  already  stated, 
the  ingot  for  a  broad-flanged  beam  40  in.  deep  has  a 
width  of  59  in.  Since  the  shaping  pass  is  only  56  in. 
wide,  the  bloom,  end  up  (Fig.  4)  must  first  be  reduced 
to  the  requisite  width  in  four  passes,  then  laid  on  its 
side  and  the  rolling  in  the  shaping  rolls  begun.  As 
the  bloom  has  to  be  reduced  in  the  shaping  rolls  by 
about  330  mm.   (13  in.),  some  23  passes  are  necessary. 

While  doing  this  the  bloom  must  be  squeezed  down, 
end  on,  at  least  twice  and  sometimes  even  more  often. 
For  each  up-set  pass  the  bloom  must  be  up-ended,  and 
given  one  pass  to  and  fro,  then  laid  down  on  its  side 
and  passed  through  the  rolls  again.  This  takes  a  great 
deal  of  time  and  results  in  much  loss  of  heat  in  the 
bloom.  Hence  it  is  impossible  to  comply  with  the  first 
fundamental  principle  as  regards  temperature.  This 
disadvantage  is  not  so  obvious,  of  course,  in  beams  up 
to  18  in.  deep,  while  in  the  smaller  sections  it  prac- 
tically does  not  exist. 

A  mill  must,  however,  be  so  designed  as  to  be 
able  to  deal  with  all  sections.  Dealing  first  of  all 
with  the  heavy  sections,  the  up-set  pass  must  in  this 
case  be  done  away  with.  To  take  its  place  the  bloom- 
ing mill  should  be  designed  as  a  special  mill  with  a 
pair  of  cylindrical,  vertical  rolls,  capable  of  horizontal 
adjustment,    both    at    the    back    and    in    front    of    the 


Fig, 


blooming  rolls,  each  pair  of  these  vertical  rolls  being 
capable  of  being  put  out  of  action  by  mechanical  means 
at  \vill.  This  arrangement  is  shown  in  Fig.  5,  as  is  also 
the  shape  of  the  blooming  rolls. 

In  this  arrangement  the  two  vertical  rolls  (which 
are  driven)  in  front  of  the  blooming  rolls  would  seize 
the  bloom  and  force  it  through  the  horizontal  rolls. 
The  bloom  would  then  pass  through  the  rear  vertical 
rolls,  which  now  run  idle  but  are  so  adjusted  as  to  com- 
press the  bloom.  On  returning,  the  bloom  would  be 
sized  by  the  rear  vertical  rolls  (which  are  now  driven) 
and  be  flattened  out  somewhat  by  the  horizontal  rolls, 
and  then  compressed  in  the  front  pair  of  vertical  rolls, 
now  running  idle  but  set  tighter,  so  as  to  compress  the 
section  slightly.  In  this  way  the  beam  would  be  rolled 
out  wider  during  each  passage  through  the  horizontal 
rolls. 

This  rolling  out  is  of  great  importance.  Where  a 
bloom    is    not    properly    up-set    during    its    numerous 
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Tlie  Calamity  in  Japan 

In  the  disaster  that  has  overwhelmed  Japan 
the  American  impulse  to  help  has  found  expres- 
sion in  the  starting  of  a  relief  fund  that  may  be 
expected  to  mount  quickly  into  millions.  It  has 
been  hard  under  the  conditions  that  have  pre- 
vailed for  years,  fostered  by  jingoes  in  both  coun- 
tries, to  get  a  true  measure  of  the  feeling  of 
friendliness  for  Japan  that  exists  in  the  United 
States.  Now  there  will  be  no  bounds  to  the  sym- 
pathy of  the  American  people.  Nor  can  we  doubt 
that  from  this  most  appalling  visitation  of  the 
destructive  forces  of  nature  in  all  history  will 
come  such  an  outgoing  of  good-will  as  shall  insure 
peace  between  the  two  nations,  not  only  for  our 
time  but  for  the  generation  to  come. 

From  the  material  viewpoint  the  catastrophe 
seems  a  picture  cf  unrelieved  loss — so  many  hun- 
dred thousand  lives  taken,  so  many  hundred  mil- 
lions in  property  destroyed.  But  humanity  has 
such  a  way  of  gathering  courage  in  misfortune 
and  of  rising  out  of  desolation  which  seems  to  hold 
no  germ  of  hope,  that  time  may  be  counted  on 
again  to  be  the  miracle  worker. 

The  story  of  destruction  is  still  untold,  and 
barely  hinted  at,  but  already  men  are  busy  with 
plans  of  reconstruction.  In  a  single  sentence  one 
of  her  journals  cables  that  Japan's  material 
progress  has  been  set  back  a  generation.  But 
that  judgment  will  be  revised  not  many  days 
hence,  when  we  shall  be  hearing  that  plans  for  a 
greater  Japan  are  already  under  way  and  that  to 
that  end  the  moral  and  material  encouragement 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States  has  been  of- 
fered without  stint. 


Light  Alloys,  Present  and  Future 

The  recent  launching  of  the  great  navy  air- 
ship, Z  R  1,  is  an  impressive  reminder  of  the  ad- 
vance that  has  been  made  in  the  metallurgy  and 
the  fabrication  of  light  alloys.  A  massive  cigar- 
shaped  frame,  680  ft.  long  and  79  ft.  in  diameter 
at  its  largest  section,  has  been  fabricated  of  an 
aluminum  alloy  only  a  little  more  than  one-third 
the  weight  of  steel  but  having  the  strength  of  mild 
steel.     The  entire   structure   contains  only  about 


15  tons  of  metal  and  yet  in  size  it  approaches  some 
of  the  modern  ocean  liners.  '  Progress  in  the 
metallurgy  of  light  alloys  and  advances  in  their 
rolling  and  heat  treatment  have  made  possible  this 
spectacular  achievement.  The  difficulties  in  the 
manufacture  of  this  particular  alloy  have  been 
mastered  in  large  measure  and  assurance  is  given 
that  the  perfecting  of  heat  treatment  has  made  it 
more  resistant  to  fatigue  strains. 

Other  light  alloys,  particularly  those  in  which 
magnesium  is  the  base,  are  being  much  improved. 
Some  of  these  are  lighter  than  the  aluminum  alloy 
referred  to  and  possess  nearly  the  same  physical 
properties.  The  efforts  of  Henry  Ford  to  get  con- 
trol of  hydroelectric  power  in  various  localities 
point  to  the  greater  use  of  light  alloys  in  the 
automobile  industry.  The  all-aluminum  or  light 
alloy  car  is  more  than  a  possibility. 

Only  the  problem  of  more  economical  methods 
of  manufacture  of  all  such  metals  and  alloys 
stands  in  the  way  of  their  wider  use.  They  have 
contributed  much  to  the  triumphs  of  heavier-than- 
air  flying  machines,  whose  real  usefulness  is  only 
in  its  beginning.  In  the  opinion  of  a  leading 
American  metallurgist,  if  the  amount  of  steel 
used  each  year  be  divided  by  the  total  of  light 
alloys,  the  quotient  is  destined  to  become  smaller 
and  smaller  with  every  passing  year. 


Steel   Production   and   Exports 

Our  iron  and  steel  exports  have  been  showing 
no  definite  trend  upward  since  the  collapse  of 
the  1920  boom.  During  the  war  they  ran  some- 
what above  5,000,000  tons  a  year  and  in  the  first 
two  post-war  years  between  4,000,000  and  5,000,- 
000  tons.  Since  then,  or  for  two  and  a  half  years, 
the  rate  has  been,  roughly  speaking,  about  2,000,- 
000  tons  a  year.  For  the  first  half  of  this  year  the 
total  was  only  slightly  above  that  for  the  second 
half  of  last  year,  while  it  was  below  that  of  the 
first  half  by  a  larger  amount.  In  July  of  this  year, 
the  last  month  reported  upon,  the  movement  was 
4  per  cent  above  the  average  of  the  six  months 
preceding,  but  8  per  cent  below  the  average  of  the 
three  months  preceding. 

While  our  exports  have  varied  but  little  in  the 
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past  two  and  a  half  years  our  domestic  produc- 
tion has  varied  greatly,  the  domestic  customers 
of  the  steel  mills  beinj?  much  less  regular  in  their 
purchases.  To  the  many  proofs  already  in  the 
statistical  record,  another  has  been  added,  that 
we  cannot  even  in  a  small  way  make  up  for  a 
lijfht  domestic   demand  by  exporting  steel. 

With  the  rate  of  export  not  materially  changed, 
but  with  record  high  production,  steel  exports  in 
the  first  seven  months  of  this  year  represented  a 
lower  percentage  of  the  current  production  than 
has  been  shown  for  many  years.  In  these  seven 
months  the  so-called  "total  iron  and  steel  exports" 
amounted  to  1,141,559  gross  tons.  In  this  total 
are  scrap,  pig  iron,  semi-finished  steel,  rolled 
steel  in  general,  cast  and  wrought  pipe,  etc.  Vari- 
ous details  as  to  exports  were  given  in  The  Iron 
Age  of  last  week,  page  538.  Deducting  from  this 
total  the  pig  iron,  ferromanganese,  scrap,  iron 
bars,  castings,  etc.,  there  is  left  1,060,000  tons, 
which  may  be  regarded  as  rolled  steel.  Our  total 
production  of  rolled  steel  runs  about  75  per  cent 
of  our  ingot  production,  and  accordingly  about 
1,410,000  tons  of  ingots  was  represented,  which  is 
5.3  per  cent  of  the  26,729,209  tons  reported  as  the 
ingot  production  of  the  seven  months.  This  is 
the  smallest  percentage  for  many  years.  Practi- 
cally every  year  1912  to  1920  inclusive  the  pro- 
portion, similarly  computed,  ran  above  10  per 
cent. 

It  is  true  we  export  a  considerable  quantity  of 
steel  in  the  form  of  machinery,  with  weight  not 
reported,  but  on  the  other  hand  the  exports  of 
pig  iron  and  iron  castings  are  practically  nothing 
compared  with  our  production  of  foundry  iron  and 
the  same  is  true  of  rolled  iron. 


The  Coal  Strike  and  Coal  Supply 

The  statistical  position  of  coal,  now  that  the 
anthracite  suspension  has  begun,  may  be  sum- 
marized briefly.  The  production  of  anthracite 
in  the  present  coal  year,  since  April  1,  has  been 
very  large,  and  there  are  fairly  large  stocks  of 
bituminous  coal. 

The  curve  of  anthracite  production  was  a  con- 
stantly ascending  one  until  in  the  calendar  year 
1911  90,464,067  net  tons  was  produced.  In  the 
two  war  years,  1917  and  1918,  nearly  100,000,000 
tons  was  produced,  but  with  the  exception  of  that 
period  the  production  has  been  below  that  of  1911 
more  often  than  above.  It  may  be  taken,  as  a 
general  principle,  that  production  of  anthracite 
has  been  stationary  for  a  dozen  years,  apart  from 
seasonal  variations,  at  90,000,000  net  tons  a  year. 
As  consumption  of  fuel  in  the  territory  served  by 
anthracite  a  dozen  years  ago  has  been  increasing 
it  is  evident  that  a  process  of  substitution  has 
been  in  progress,  and  even  in  a  not  very  pressing 
emergency  such  substitution  can  be  forced  further 
without  much  difliculty. 

Production  of  anthracite  in  the  five  months  of 
the  coal  year,  April  1  to  Aug.  31,  has  been  about 
42,400,000  tons,  or  47  per  cent  of  a  normal  year's 
total.  Whatever  the  "stocks"  at  one  point  or 
another,  the  amount  of  unburned  anthracite  above 
ground  is  large. 


Coming  to  bituminous  coal,  the  Geological  Sur- 
vey has  just  reported  an  estimate  of  stocks,  Aug. 
1,  of  51,000,000  tons,  increases  having  been  4,000,- 
000  tons  in  June  and  5,000,000  tons  in  July.  Stocks 
Sept.  1  may  be  guessed  at  .56,000,000  tons.  Maxi- 
mum stock.s  reported  were  63,000,000  tons,  both 
on  Armistice  Day  and  on  April  1,  1922.  Never 
except  on  these  two  occasions  was  there  nearly  as 
large  a  stock  as  56,000,000  tons.  The  studies  made 
by  the  National  As.sociation  of  Purchasing  Agents, 
referred  to  in  The  Iron  Age  of  last  week,  page 
540,  would  indicate  somewhat  larger  stocks  than 
stated  by  the  Geological  Survey. 

As  to  bituminous  coal  production  possibilities, 
the  majority  of  districts  are  now  assigning  their 
lost  production  to  "no  market."  It  would  be  mis- 
leading to  cite  the  large  percentages  of  loss  thus 
assigned,  because  a  small  increase  in  demand 
might  throw  the  lost  production  into  the  "trans- 
portation disability"  or  "labor  shortage"  column, 
and  in  turn  a  slight  increase  in  car  supply  or  man 
supply  might  throw  the  loss  into  the  other  column. 
There  are,  however,  production  possibilities  of  no 
small  consequence.  Aside  from  these  various  coal 
marketing  districts,  the  Connellsville  region  will 
be  able  to  supply  very  considerable  amounts  of 
coke. 


What  of  Russia? 

Travelers,  senatorial  and  others,  return  from 
Russia  with  words  of  quasi-wisdom.  The  Bolshe- 
vik Government  has  found  itself  and  is  a  wonder- 
fully efficient  thing.  The  people  are  becoming 
happy.  They  are  going  to  export  grain.  Etc., 
etc.  Others  dissent.  In  truth  nobody  knows 
what  they  are  talking  about.  The  daily  papers 
publish  interviews  with  them,  for  even  the  words 
of  an  ass  may  be  news.  The  editors  ofl^er  neither 
endorsement  nor  criticism.  It's  all  the  same  to 
them. 

We  laugh  at  the  foreigner  who  comes  to  the 
United  States,  makes  a  hasty  transcontinental  trip, 
and  essays  to  size  up  our  economic  position.  We 
have  some  trouble  in  that  sizing  up  ourselves! 
What,  then,  of  the  casual  traveler  in  Russia,  who 
knows  neither  the  language  nor  the  mysteries  of 
a  strange  people?  The  expert  sitting  in  London 
or  New  York,  getting  many  reports  and  studying 
data,  knows  far  more. 

Russia  is  in  ruins.  Its  railroads  are  in  de- 
plorable condition.  Its  heavy  industries  are  all 
but  wrecked.  There  is  some  production  in  the 
light  industries,  which  have  passed  back  into  pri- 
vate control.  The  peasants  have  things  in  about 
their  own  way.  The  Bolsheviks  have  taught  them 
to  pay  taxes.  That's  all.  The  harvest  will  be 
better  this  year  than  last.  Probably  there  is  no 
danger  of  famine.  But  Russia  will  not  be  an  ex- 
porter of  grain.  Absurd  to  think  it.  Well,  then, 
what  is  going  to  happen  politically  and  economic- 
ally?    They  are  much  the  same  thing. 

Communism  was  admittedly  a  failure.  Then 
was  substituted  the  "new  economic  policy,"  or 
state  capitalism.  That  also  is  a  failure.  Even 
the  virile  Trotzky  says  pitifully  that  private  enter- 
prise used  to  operate  industry  profitably  but  the 
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Government  cannot  do  it.  Back  to  straight  capi- 
talism is  the  next  thing.  The  Bolshevik  Govern- 
ment is  already  close  to  the  end  of  its  rope.  The 
reign  of  terror  is  ended.  Already  is  the  new 
revolution  developing  strongly  and  swiftly.  It 
still  lacks  coherence,  lacks  leadership.  It  does 
not  show  on  the  surface.  It  is  like  the  sap  spread- 
ing up  through  a  tree.  Some  day  the  new  thought 
will  bud  over  night,  as  a  tree  buds  in  spring.  It 
will  seem  sudden,  but  will  not  be  really  so.  The 
red  Government  will  simply  step  out  and  a  moder- 
ate one  will  step  in.  This  may  be  a  year  hence, 
may  be  two  years.  Who  can  time  such  things 
closely? 

What  after  that?  Russia  is  essentially  an  agri- 
cultural country.  We  know  that  such  countries 
can  recuperate  quickly.  Russia  is  rich  in  natural 
resources.  It  is  not  unreasonable  to  expect  that 
within  five  years  after  the  change  of  government, 
barring  agricultural  adversities,  Russia  may  be- 
come the  most  prosperous  country  of  continental 
Europe. 

There  are  many  confusing  conditions  entering 
into  consideration.  In  the  beginning  the  Bolshe- 
viks stupidly  set  out  to  annihilate  management, 
the  intelligence  of  the  country  which  they  asso- 
ciated with  capitalism.  After  slaughtering  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  they  awoke  to  the  realization 
that  if  they  kept  on  with  such  extinction  nobody 
would  be  left  to  direct  industries.  By  that  time 
they  had  come  to  appreciate  that  the  proletariat 
and  peasantry  did  not  know  how  and  could  not 
learn.  It  will  remain  for  time  to  show  whether 
with  the  recovery  from  that  madness  they  saved 
enough  of  the  brains  of  Russia. 

In  a  country  like  the  United  States  such  a  loss 
would  be  fatal.  It  would  spell  the  downfall  of 
our  civilization.  In  a  backward,  essentially  agri- 
cultural country  like  Russia  it  may  not  be  so 
serious.  In  our  optimistic  forecasts  we  give  ex- 
pression to  that  thought. 

There  may  be  even  an  important  offsetting 
thing  in  the  knowledge  gained  by  millions  of 
peasants  while  they  were  prisoners  of  war  in  Ger- 
many, who  were  put  mainly  to  work  on  the  farms 
and  thus  had  the  opportunity  to  see  that  steel 
plows  are  better  than  a  crooked  stick  and  that 
iron-shod  wheels  are  an  improvement  upon  those 
of  wood  alone.  Such  knowledge  has  now  spread 
all  over  Russia.  Life  in  the  army,  too,  created 
new  desires,  such  as  that  for  sugar  with  which 
the  soldiers  were  supplied,  and  which  they  found 
to  taste  good.  In  rejuvenated  Russia  the  people 
may  want  to  work  hard  in  order  to  get  new  things. 


Zirconium  and  Phosphorus 

Several  months  ago  announcement  was  made  in 
these  columns  of  some  remarkable  results  from 
the  use  of  zirconium  in  the  manufacture  of  steel. 
Its  scavenging  capacity  and  the  notable  effects  in 
the  presence  of  sulphur  were  prominent.  Another 
chapter  has  just  been  added  to  the  story  of  zir- 
conium. Elsewhere  are  given  extracts  from  a 
paper  read  at  the  Montreal  meeting  of  the  mining 
engineers  last  week,  discussing  the  effects  of  this 


metal  on  phosphorus  in  steel.  It  has  been  found 
that  there  is  essentially  a  neutralization  of  the 
embrittling  effect  of  phosphorus,  or  that  after  zir- 
conium treatment  the  Izod  impact  values  of  steels 
containing  about  0.14  per  cent  phosphorus  are 
markedly  superior  to  those  for  untreated  steel  of 
the  same  composition. 

If  these  results  can  be  regularly  duplicated  in 
commercial  practice,  their  practical  value  is  mani- 
fest.' It  means  not  only  that  higher  phosphorus 
steel  can  be  used  more  extensively,  but  also  that 
in  rail  manufacture  the  phosphorus  problem  is 
simplified,  for  in  rails  a  metal  is  needed  as  re- 
sistant to  shock  as  possible.  If  the  expectations 
of  the  investigators  are  realized,  many  of  the 
troubles  incident  to  the  presence  of  phosphorus 
and  sulphur,  particularly  the  latter,  will  disap- 
pear or  be  lessened,  so  that  ores  now  regarded  of 
little  value  may  become  available.  There  might 
even  follow  eventually  some  modifications  of  steel 
specifications. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Pearlitic   Cast    Iron    and    Microscopy   in    the 

Foundry 

To  the  Editor: — We  have  read  with  much  interest 
the  article  on  "Pearlitic  Cast  Iron,"  which  appeared  in 
your  Aug.  16  issue.  We  are  taking  the  liberty  of  call- 
ing attention  to  the  fact  that  the  type  of  iron  described 


Photoiuicrograph  of  True  Pearlitic  Cast  Iron. 
Etched  with  picric  acid,  500  diameters 


is  that  considered  best,  in  so  far  as  metallic  matrix  is 
concerned,  by  most  metallurgists,  and  for  certain  sec- 
tions such  iron  is  being  produced  commercially  without 
using  special  molds.  As  you  know,  the  rate  of  cooling 
and  the  composition  are  the  major  factors  influencing 
the  structure  of  the  iron.  It  has  been  shown  that  in 
sound  metal  the  srtructure  determines  the  physical 
pix)perties.  Various  devices  used  for  controlling  the 
rate  of  cooling  (such  as  the  molds  mentioned,  chills,  size 
section,  pouring  temperature,  heat  treatment,  etc.),  are 
in  a  general  way  capable  of  producing  the  same  changes 
of  structure  more  commonly  secured  by  means  of 
changes  in  composition.  Production  of  a  "pearlitic" 
matrix,  while  important,  is  not  the  only  essential  in  pro- 
ducing high  quality  metal,  the  nature  of  the  graphite 
size  and  distribution  exerting  an  even  more  profound 
influence.  This,  we  may  say,  has  been  amply  demon- 
strated by  the  researches  carried  out  in  the  Niles 
laboratory  of  the  Niles-Bement-Pond  Co. 
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The  .statements  relative  to  the  practical  value  of 
microscopy  are  true,  if  they  are  meant  to  imply  that 
microscopy  is  not  generally  used  in  gray  iron  work. 
There  are  a  number  of  firms  which  have  found  micro- 
scopy a  valuable  aid,  and  in  this  laboratory  we  con- 
sider it  the  best  of  the  tools  we  have  when  used  for 
solution  of  everj'day  foundry  problems.  Indeed,  one  of 
the  most  practical  of  methods  for  getting  a  line  on  the 
physical  properties  in  the  casting,  as  in  heavy  machine 
tool  castings,  is  microscopic  examination.  It  would  be 
more  satisfactory  to  include  microscopic  specifications 


for   certain   types  of    castings   than   specifications    for 

analysis  and  physical  tests. 

We    are    inclosing    a    micrograph     (500    diameters, 

etched  with  picric  acid)  of  a  true  pearlitie  cast  iron,  as 

regularly  produced  here.    The  following  are  two  typical 

analyses  of  this  type  of  iron: 

Sll.         Man*?.        PhoM.  Sul.       C.  Carbon  Carbon 

1.08  0.59  0.37  0.134  0.80  3.28 

1.17  0.56  0.41  0.133  ...  3.34 

J.  W.  Bolton. 

MetallurgLst  Nllcs  Tool  Works  Co. 
Hamilton,  Ohio.  Aug.  23. 


Iron  and  Steel  Papers  at  Montreal 

Profiram  Imporlant,  but  Final  Sessions  of  Mining  Engineers'  Meeting 

Are    Meagerly     Attended — Discussions     on     Zirconium,     X-Ray 

Tests  of  Steel,  Effects  of  Nitrogen  and  Chrome-Iron  Alloys 


IT  is  more  than  unfortunate  that  a  large  technical  or- 
ganization should  schedule  an  important  program  of 
papers  on  new  developments  in  steel  at  a  summer  ses- 
sion which,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  would  be  but 
sparsely  attended  by  those  interested  in  the  subjects 
discussed.  The  American  Institute  of  Mining  and 
Metallurgical  Engineers  closed  a  ten-day  mining  ex- 
cursion to  various  localities  in  Canada  with  technical 
sessions  at  the  Mount  Royal  Hotel,  Montreal,  Canada, 
on  Thursday,  Aug.  30.  Besides  two  sessions  on  mining 
and  milling  and  on  geology,  there  were  scheduled  morn- 
ing and  afternoon  meetings  on  iron  and  steel  at  which 
the  following  program  was  carried  out: 

"X-Ray  Examination  of  Irregular  Metal  Objects,"  by 
Ancel  St.   John. 

"X-Ray  Examination  of  Steel  Castings,"  by  H.  H.  Lester. 

"Nitrogen   in   Steel,"   by  C.   Baldwin   Sawyer. 

"Desulphurizing  Power  of  Iron  Blast  Furnace  Slags,"  by 
Richard  S.  McCaftery  and  Joseph  P.  Oesterle. 

"Effect  of  Silicon  on  Equilibrium  Diagram  of  System 
Carbon-iron,  near  the  Eutectoid  Points,"  by  H.  A.  Schwartz, 
H.  R.  Payne  and  A.  F.  Gorton. 

"Some  Commercial  Alloys  of  Iron,  Chromium  and  Carbon 
in  the  Higher  Chromium  Ranges,"  by  C.  E.  MacQuigg. 

"Some  Effects  of  Zirconium  in  Steel."  by  Alexander  L. 
Feild. 

"Selecting  Material  for  Formed  and  Drawn  Parts,"  by 
L.  N.   Brown. 

The  trip  of  the  institute  ended  with  about  125  mem- 
bers arriving  at  Montreal,  Wednesday  evening,  Aug.  29, 
while  at  one  time  the  party  numbered  as  many  as  200 
members  and  guests.  Despite  this  fairly  good  repre- 
sentation on  the  excursion,  the  iron  and  steel  sessions 
were  practically  unattended.  The  average  number  of 
persons  present  in  the  morning  and  afternoon  was 
about  eight,  wnth  the  maximum  at  16.  The  sessions 
were  to  be  presided  over  by  J.  V.  W.  Reynders,  but  in 
his  absence  William  Kelly,  Vulcan,  Mich.,  occupied  the 
chair.  In  noting  the  small  attendance,  the  chairman 
said  that  it  was  an  occasion  for  congratulation  to  see 
so  many  present  because  after  10  days  of  dissipation 
the  "pilgrims"  were  not  in  a  position  to  consider 
abstruse  technical  subjects. 

X-Ray  Examination  of  Steel 

At  the  morning  session  Dr.  H.  H.  Lester's  paper  was 
read  by  Dr.  Ancel  St.  John.  The  Watertown  arsenal 
has  been  making  laboratory  tests  on  the  X-ray  exami- 
nation of  metals,  but  they  are  more  and  more  consid- 
ering this  work  as  being  of  commercial  importance  for 
routine  testing.  Their  practice  is  to  shoot  3  in.  of  metal 
13  in.  from  the  tube,  using  195,000  volts  and  7  milli- 
amperes. 

Doctor  St.  John  explained  the  difficulties  encoun- 
tered in  X-raying  with  such  high  voltages — difficulties 
in  insulation,  danger  from  the  rays,  necessity  of  paral- 
lelism, etc.  Increase  of  power  by  current  intensity 
shortens  the  exposure,  while  increase  of  voltage  in- 
creases the  penetration,  since  the  penetrating  power  is 
a  function  of  the  voltage.  Doubling  the  voltage  will 
give  about  eight  times  the  penetration.     Taking  the  ar- 


bitrary figure  of  30  min.  as  the  time  of  exposure,  a 
voltage  of  400,000  would  allow  penetration  of  6%  in. 
to  7  in.  of  metal.  On  the  other  hand,  as  the  penetra- 
tion increases,  the  size  a  cavity  must  be  in  order  to 
bo  detectable  also  increases,  so  that  it  may  be  said  that 
the  flaw  which  is  detectable  must  be  from  1/50  to  1/100 
of  the  thickness  of  the  metal  being  examined. 

The  paper  entitled  "X-Ray  Examination  of  Irregu- 
lar Metal  Objects,"  which  was  published  largely  in  full 
in  The  Iron  Age  of  Aug.  23,  was  presented  by  the 
author.  He  discussed  the  difficulty  due  to  X-ray  exami- 
nation of  irregular  objects,  where  the  contrast  is  too 
great  between  the  screened  and  unscreened  portion  of 
the  negative.  If  tungsten  is  present  in  the  steel,  for 
example,  the  part  of  the  negative  shielded  by  the  speci- 
men may  get  less  than  one-millionth  the  exposure  that 
falls  on  the  unscreened  part.  The  former  method  of 
using  lead  powder  is  slow  and  troublesome.  By  using 
a  liquid  higher  in  absorptive  power  than  the  specimen, 
it  is  possible  to  diff^-entiate  between  defects  which  are 
inside  or  outside  of  the  specimen. 

Dr.  St.  John's  paper  also  points  out  the  possibilities 
of  distinguishing  between  "blowholes"  and  "shrinkage 
cavities."  Summing  up  the  two  papers,  Dr.  Lester's 
shows  the  present  limitations  of  X-ray  examination  of 
metals,  while  Dr.  St.  John's  shows  some  useful  kinks. 

In  a  written  discussion  of  Dr.  St.  John's  paper.  Dr. 
Lester  pointed  out  that  the  Watertown  specimens  were 
too  large  for  immersion  in  a  liquid,  or  might  otherwise 
be  unsuitable  for  immersion.  They  use  lead  powder 
imbedded  in  wax.  He  also  thought  that  Dr.  St.  John's 
method  might  lead  to  scattering  of  the  rays. 

Dr.  Coolidge,  General  Electric  Co.,  inventor  of  the 
famous  tubes,  in  a  written  discussion  of  Dr.  St.  John's 
paper,  said  that  the  author  had  apparently  eliminated 
the  worst  limitation  of  X-ray  examination,  namely,  that 
due  to  the  shape  of  the  object.  He  was  glad  to  be  able 
to  announce  that  apparatus  will  soon  be  available  witk 
50  milli-amperes  and  250,000  volt  crest.  Under  V2  or  1 
milli-meter  of  copper,  this  gives  15  times  the  X-ray  in- 
tensity used  by  the  medical  profession. 

Nitrogen  in  Steel 

The  paper  on  "Nitrogen  in  Steel,"  by  Dr.  C.  Baldwin 
Sawyer,  the  Brush  Laboratories  Co.,  Cleveland,  was 
presented  by  the  author.  A  brief  abstract  was  pub- 
lished in  The  Iron  Age,  Aug.  30.  Among  the  items  the 
author  stressed  were  that  the  absorption  of  nitrogen 
by  steel  is  proportional  to  the  square  root  of  the  nitro- 
gen pressure;  that  nitrogen  forms  a  solid  solution  up 
to  0.03  per  cent  nitrogen ;  that  nitrogen  is  lost  by  heat- 
ing the  steel,  as  in  the  critical  point  tests,  and  that  it 
is  similar  to  carbon  in  its  effect  on  the  equilibrium 
diagram.  The  eutectoid  is  at  1.7  per  cent  nitrogen. 
Some  of  Dr.  Sawyer's  slides  of  the  nitrogen  structure 
showed  a  remarkable  likeness  to  carbide. 

In  a  written  discussion  by  James  A.  Aupperle  of  the 
American  Rolling  Mill  Co.,  it  was  pointed  out  that  un- 
certainty  exists   as  to   the   reliability  of   some   of  the 
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analytical  results.  He  (Mr.  Aupperle)  stated  that 
nitrogen  was  reputed  to  be  nine  times  as  embrittling  as 
phosphorus.  He  had  also  found  that  some  samples  which 
contained  three  times  as  much  nitrogen  as  other  sam- 
ples also  showed  three  times  the  corrosion  loss  of  the 
lower  nitrogen  samples.  Speaking  of  combined  nitro- 
gen, he  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  some  oxyacety- 
lene  welds  contained  0.04  per  cent  nitrogen,  while  elec- 
tric welds  contained  0.16  to  0.20  per  cent. 

Blast  Furnace  Slag  as  a  Desulphurizer 

Richard  S.  McCatfery  presented  his  paper,  "De- 
sulphurizing Power  of  Blast  Furnace  Slags,"  and  dis- 
cussed the  complex  models  w'hich  had  been  constructed 
to  visualize  the  relationships  found  between  the  chemi- 
■cal  and  mineralogical  constituents.  He  stated  that  it 
would  take  at  least  10  years  to  complete  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  constitution  of  the  slags  in  certain  regions, 
but  that  the  work  already  had  served  to  clear  up  and 
explain  some  of  the  inconsistencies  of  metallurgical 
writers  concerning  the  behavior  of  magnesia  and 
alumina.  His  work  shows  that  it  is  wrong  to  figure 
magnesia  as  calculated  to  its  lime  equivalent  and  that 
the  chemical  constitution  of  the  slags  is  of  less  impor- 
tance than  their  temperatures. 

In  oral  discussion  of  this  paper.  Dr.  Alfred  Stans- 
field,  Montreal,  called  attention  to  the  paper's  impor- 
tance and  predicted  the  methods  would  be  found  useful 
in  investigation  of  the  influence  of  titanium  in  slags, 
wliich  was  of  great  interest  in  Canada  because  of  the 
titanium  content  of  the  Canadian  iron  ores. 

A.  L.  Feild,  Long  Island  City,  N.  Y.,  discussed  the 
paper,  pointing  out  the  directions  for  profitable  future 
attack,  to  permit  a  better  control  of  sulphur  in  the 
blast  furnace. 

H.  A.  Schwartz  discussed  his  own  paper  briefly. 
Its  discussion  in  the  meeting  turned  solely  on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  possibility  of  having  two  solid  solutions  co- 
existent in  the  same  alloy.  A.  L.  Feild  stated  that  he 
did  not  believe  it  was  contrary  to  the  precepts  of  physi- 
cal chemistry  and  Dr.  St.  John  stated  that  there  ap- 
peared to  be  good  ground  to  think  that  such  a  condition 
was  possible.  Mr.  Schwartz  said  that  Dr.  Rosenhaim 
had  rejected  that  possibility. 

Zirconium  in  Steel 

A.  L.  Feild,  research  metallurgist.  Electro  Metal- 
lurgical Co.,  New  York,  presented  his  paper,  "Some 
Effects  of  Zirconium  in  Steel."  Extracts  from  the 
paper  are  published  elsewhere  in  this  issue.  In  a  writ- 
ten discussion  by  I.  A.  Billiar,  superintendent  open- 
hearth  department.  Standard  Steel  Works,  Burnham, 
Pa.,  it  was  stated  that  zirconium  had  proved  quite  suc- 
cessful in  the  open-hearth  department.  While  no 
change  was  noted  in  physical  properties,  it  seemed  to 
be  a  more  powerful  deoxidizer  than  others  they  use. 
They  had  also  used  zirconium  on  crucible  steels  up  to 
0.25  per  cent  sulphur  and  their  results  checked  Feild's 
on  sulphur  fixation. 

A  written  discussion  by  Dr.  H.  W.  Gillett  of  the 
Bureau  of  Mines,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  expressed  his  skepti- 
cism of  the  efficacy  of  zirconium  as  an  addition  agent 
for  steel  and  he  cited  work  of  the  government  bureaus 
where  nickel  steels  had  not  been  improved  by  zirconium 
additions.  He  did  admit  the  benefit  which  comes  from 
making  high  sulphur  steels  rollable  and  also  the  im- 
provement in  the  zirconium  steels  due  to  reduction  of 
the  banded  structure  or  ghost  lines. 

Chrome-Iron  Alloys 

The  paper  entitled  "Some  Commercial  Alloys  of 
Iron,  Chromium  and  Carbon  in  the  Higher  Chromium 
Ranges,"  by  C.  E.  MacQuigg,  metallurgist.  Research 
Laboratories,  Union  Carbide  &  Carbon  Co.,  Long  Island 
City,  N.  Y.,  was  presented  by  the  author.  The  paper 
discusses  the  development  in  some  of  the  properties  in 
alloys  of  iron  chromium  and  carbon  in  ranges  of 
chromium  much  higher  than  had  heretofore  been  com- 
mercialized. Besides  their  properties  of  oxidation  re- 
sistance, these  alloys  have  other  valuable  properties, 
such  as  resistance  to  acid  and  mine  waters,  forgeability, 
hardness,  etc.  An  abstract  of  this  paper  will  be  pub- 
lished in  an  early  issue  of  The  Iron  Age. 


M.  ^.  Alexander  to  Report  on  Europe's  Eco- 
nomic Problems 

Magnus  W.  Alexander,  managing  director  of  the 
National  Industrial  Conference  Board,  who  has  been 
studying  industrial  and  economic  conditions  through- 
out the  allied  nations  and  Central  Europe  for  the 
board,  arrived  in  New  York  on  the  Resolute,  Aug.  31. 
On  his  trip  he  interviewed  leaders  in  industry,  finance 
and  in  political  life  and  also  spoke  at  meetings  of  in- 
dustrialists in  England,  Germany  and  Austria.  The  re- 
sults of  his  inquiries  will  be  made  known  formally  at 
the  next  meeting  of  the  National  Industrial  Confer- 
ence Board  on  Sept.  20  at  the  Hotel  Astor,  New  York. 

In  commenting  briefly  on  the  effects  of  the  Ruhr  oc- 
cupation, Mr.  Alexander  said: 

"Superficially  the  struggle  is  on  between  France 
and  Germany.  Yet  I  believe  that  the  real  struggle  is 
taking  place  between  France  and  Great  Britain.  Po- 
litically France  is  today  the  dominating  power  in 
Europe,  and  the  spirit  of  Napoleon  is  again  stalking 
over  that  Continent.  Such  dominating  supremacy  is 
contrary  to  the  traditional  policy  of  Great  Britain,  which 
is  naturally  seeking  to  reestablish  the  conditions  of  the 
pre-war  period  in  which  its  own  prestige  and  power  at 
home  and  abroad  were  of  the  first  magnitude. 

"Faced  at  the  present  time  with  the  gigantic  war 
machine  of  France  and  of  such  allies  of  France  as  Po- 
land, Czechoslovakia  and  Belgium,  Great  Britain  is 
forced  to  act  with  the  greatest  caution  and  must  bide 
her  time.  At  present  France  has  gripped  the  economic 
heart  of  Germany  in  the  Ruhr  and  Rhine  sections.  She 
would  like  to  establish  herself  there  permanently,  but 
realizing  that  she  cannot  do  so,  France  is  already  mak- 
ing strong  efforts  to  enter  into  an  economic  relation, 
ship  with  Germany. 

"The  question  to  us  Americans  is,  where  we  will 
stand  in  the  economic  life  of  the  civilized  world,  if  on 
the  one  hand  we  are  to  face  a  combination  of  French 
and  Gemian  heavy  industry,  or  of  English  and  Ger- 
man on  the  other? 

"Meanwhile  Germany  is  going  through  a  series  of 
financial,  social  and  political  convulsions,  and  these 
off"er  a  fertile  ground  for  Communism  and  all  the  forces 
of  destructive  action  to  rear  their  heads.  Yet  I  firmly 
believe  that  in  spite  of  riots  and  bloodshed  that  may 
continue  in  Germany  for  the  next  few  months,  com- 
munism and  its  allies  will  eventually  receive  a  decisive 
blow,  and  the  directing  influence  of  Moscow,  so  strongly 
exerted  now  through  Radek  in  Berlin,  will  in  time  be 
eff'ectively  checked." 


Changes  in  Westinghouse  Electric  Personnel 

A  number  of  changes  have  been  made  in  the  per- 
sonnel of  the  district  offices  of  the  Westinghouse  Elec- 
tric &  Mfg.  Co.  A.  D.  Stewart  has  been  appointed 
branch  manager,  Butte,  Mont.,  office.  L.  C.  LaMont 
has  been  appointed  office  manager,  Los  Angeles  office, 
succeeding  J.  R.  Deering,  resigned.  A.  G.  Crocker,  for- 
merly special  power  representative,  has  been  appointed 
manager,  industrial  division,  Detroit  office,  succeeding 
E.  A.  Wooten,  who  has  been  assigned  to  other  work. 
A  sub-office  of  the  Baltimore  office  has  been  established 
at  Norfolk,  Va.,  with  William  Ives  in  charge. 


Marting  Company  Installs  Three  Shifts 

IRONTON,  Ohio.  Sept.  4.— The  8-hr.  day  has 
been  established  at  the  blast  furnace  of  the  Marting 
Iron  &  Steel  Co.  and  reports  indicate  that  the  change 
is  working  out  very  well.  There  have  been  few  com- 
plaints from  workmen  involved.  The  Marting  company 
is  the  first  merchant  interest  in  the  district  to  put  in 
the  three-shift  plan,  but  others  are  said  to  be  preparing 
to  establish  it  in  the  immediate  future.  At  least  one 
of  the  silvery  furnaces  in  the  Jackson-Wellston  district 
has  established  the  short  turn,  and  it  is  expected  that 
all  furnaces  operating  in  the  Southern  Ohio  and  North- 
ern Kentucky  district  will  have  made  effective  the 
shorter  hour  arrangement  before  the  first  of  the  year. 


Japan  Off  tMed  Aid  l)y  American  Steel  Trade 

Preferential  Consideration  to  Be  Given  for  Steel  Needs — 

Many  Emergency  Inquiries  but  Real  Buying  Months 

Away — Relief  Measures  the  Call  of  the  Hour 


New  Youk,  Sept.  4. — In  the  first  few  hours  of  the 
lirst  business  day  foUowins:  the  earthquake,  tidal  wave 
and  fires  that  have  laid  waste  a  number  of  the  cities  in 
central  Japan,  including  Tokio  and  Yokohama,  Japan 
throuRh  Japanese  exporting  houses  in  this  city  was 
assured  of  preferential  consideration  in  needs  for  steel 
by  representatives  of  producers.  Quite  generally,  the 
attitude  was  one  of  trying  to  help  in  a  tangible  way, 
though  there  was  a  realization  that  food  and  other 
relief  measures  must  come  first. 

Flood  of  Emergency  Steel  Inquiries 

At  this  writing  the  market  has  become  flooded  with 
inquiries,   but    few,    if   any,    have    emanated   from    the 


doubtedly  continue  on  an  enlarged  scale.  In  a  word,  it  is 
expected  that  a  new  Tokio  will  rise  freed  from  old  and 
flimsy  sti-uctures  which  had  become  an  increasing  men- 
ace with  the  concentration  of  population. 

The  scale  and  scope  of  the  expected  emergency  buy- 
ing are  forecasted  by  the  inquiries  appearing  today. 
One  called  for  2,000,000  ft.  of  pipe,  others  for  100,000 
kegs  of  wire  nails.  Included  were  large  lots  of  sheets, 
several  lots  of  10,000  boxes  of  tin  plate,  round  ton- 
nages of  both  plates  and  shapes  and  even  several  thou- 
sand tons  of  wire  rods,  the  latter  apparently  for  fin- 
ishing mills  in  Osaka  or  elsewhere  capable  of  convert- 
ing the  rods  into  needed  forms  of  wire  and  wire  prod- 
ucts.   Owin?  to  the  fact  that  the  Japanese  houses  here 


THE  Area  of  Destruction, 
as  Far  as  Is  Known,  Is 
Represented  by  the  Shading. 
To  the  west  it  probably  in- 
cluded Nagoya.  Less  than 
.50  miles  away  is  Osaka, 
Japan's  chief  industrial  city, 
which,  not  being  on  water 
navigable  for  ocean-going 
vessels,  uses  Kobe  as  a  port. 
To  the  north  of  the  devas- 
tated area,  or  in  the  eastern 
section,  are  the  oil  and  lum- 
ber industries  as  well  as 
some  manufacturing  plants. 
In  the,  western  section,  in- 
cluding Osalta  and  Kobe,  are 
copper  mines,  a  large  num- 
ber of  galvanizing  plants, 
steel  worlds,  particularly  the 
great  Government  works  at 
Moji  and  the  port  of  Naga- 
saki. Beyond  lies  Korea,  the 
seat  of  further  Japanese 
resources 


stricken  country.  Instead  they  appear  to  be  forehanded 
requests  for  material  which  it  is  believed  will  be  needed 
for  emergency  construction.  Great  quantities  are  not 
thought  likely  for  a  number  of  months,  for  it  will  first 
be  necessary  to  get  order  out  of  chaos,  and  new  con- 
struction will  doubtless  be  taken  up  in  a  deliberate 
fashion,  as  was  the  case  after  the  fires  of  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Baltimore.  That  large  quantities  of  steel  will 
be  needed  goes  without  saying,  largely  through  meas- 
ures which  will  be  taken  to  prohibit  construction  which 
does  not  resist  earthquakes.  How  far  structural  steel 
or  reinforced  concrete  will  share  in  new  developments 
cannot  be  foretold,  but  the  large  consumption  of  sheet 
steel  characterizing  Japanese  buying  for  some  time,  in 
part  tTie  result  of  fire   protection  ordinances,  will  un- 
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had  not  heard  from  principals  in  the  devastated  zones, 
little  was  done  beyond  reiterating  the  promise  to  expe- 
dite rolling  and  shipment  when  the  orders  eventuate 
and,  of  course,  at  current  prices.  No  concern  was  ex- 
pressed over  entering  definite  orders  on  the  score  of 
ability  to  pay  and  numerous  were  the  expressions  of 
regard  for  the  Japanese  as  respecters  of  the  sanctity 
of  a  contract,  though  admittedly  strict  in  demanding 
the  fulfillment  of  the  letter  of  a  selling  agreement. 

The  American  branches  of  the  large  Japanese  export 
houses  and  other  interests  with  export  connections  in 
Japan  are  entirely  without  instructions  as  to  the  pres- 
ent situation  and  future  action  to  be  taken  by  them. 
Most  of  the  large  Japanese  export  and  import  houses 
have  main  offices  in  Tokio  with  branches  in  other  cities. 
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including-  Osaka  and  Kobe,  and  it  has  been  from  the 
former  city  that  practically  all  the  cables  have  been 
received  thus  far. 

While  most  of  the  Japanese  exporters  have  taken  no 
action  toward  suspending  shipment  of  iron  and  steel 
under  order,  it  is  believed  that  some  method  of  control 
over  tonnage  will  be  instituted  to  avoid  dangerous  con- 
gestion of  freight  at  Kobe,  which  is  practically  the  only 
available  port  on  the  east  coast,  near  to  the  devas- 
tated area  and  in  a  large  industrial  section.  Although 
Osaka  is  the  great  industrial  city  of  Japan,  its  harbor 
is  not  navigable  for  ocean  carriers  and  the  weight  of  all 
aiTiving:  shipments  would  fall  upon  Kobe,  which,  it  is 
believed,  will  also  be  the  receiving  port  of  much  of 
the  food  sent  into  the  stricken  area  from  abroad. 

Japanese  representatives  of  export  companies  in 
Japan  point  out  that  the  devastated  area  was  not  the 
greatest  industrial  section  of  Japan,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  contained  many  small  and  long  established  man- 
ufacturers, as  it  was  one  of  the  old  sections  of  Japan. 
There  are  numerous  shipyards  and  several  cotton  spin- 
ning mills  as  well  as  steel  works,  fertilizer  manufac- 
turers, glass  factories,  electric  wire  works,  India  rubber 
manufacturers,  lead  pipe  makers,  tanners,  match  works, 
etc.,  in  Tokio.  Tokio  is  the  headquarters  of  17  Japanese 
mining  companies,  9  railroads,  the  two  largest  steam- 
ship   lines,    the    Nippon   Yusen    Kaisha    and    the    Toyo 


Kisen  Kaisha,  and  many  forwarding  agents.  There  are 
140  otfices  of  importers  and  exporters  in  Tokio  alone. 
In  Yokohama  and  vicinity  are  a  number  of  shipbuilding, 
engine  and  iron  works,  wire  manufacturers,  and  numer- 
ous warehouses.  Yokohama  had  91  offices  of  importers 
and  exporters. 

With  all  the  destruction  of  industry  that  has  taken 
place  in  this  area,  it  is  pointed  out  that  the  largest 
and  most  important  industries  of  the  country  are 
largely  in  the  untouched  areas  to  the  north  and  south. 
In  northeastern  Japan  are  the  lumber  and  oil  interests 
and  south  of  these  are  some  manufactories,  including 
numerous  galvanizing  plants.  In  the  southwest  is  the 
great  Imperial  Steel  Works  at  Moji,  the  copper  mines 
and  a  number  of  galvanizing  plants  and  steel  works. 
Actually  in  the  devastated  area,  between  Tokio  and 
Yokohama,  was  the  Fuji  spinning  mills,  the  largest  in 
the  country,  and  the  large  naval  yards  and  station  at 
Yokosuka  is  reported  largely  destroyed. 

So  far  as  exports  go,  this  country  stands  to  face  a 
check  for  some  time,  and  this  is  of  some  importance, 
seeing  that  Japan  has  lately  been  the  chief  buyer  of 
the  United  States.  However,  it  is  proper  to  emphasize 
that  no  one  in  the  steel  trade  voiced  anything  respect- 
mg  this  fact,  all  expressions  being  uniformly  a  demand 
for  haste  in  helping  Japan  by  money  contributions  and 
otherwise. 


Urges   Liberal   Subscriptions  to  the  Relief  Fund 


JUDGE  ELBERT  H.  GARY,  chairman  United  States 
Steel  Corporation,  was  profoundly  affected  by  the 
news  of  the  great  catastrophe  in  Japan.  Since  his  visit 
to  Japan,  a  few  years  ago.  Judge  Gary  has  been  its 
ardent  friend.  He  has  numerous  personal  friends  in 
Japan  and  has  many  times  defended  that  country  when 
the  motives  of  some  of  its  leaders  have  been  questioned. 
In  his  office  Tuesday  Judge  Gary  paid  an  earnest 
tribute  to  the  Japanese  people  and  said  that  he  believed 
that  Japan  was  worthy  of  special  commendation  on  ac- 
count of  its  attitude  at  the  Washington  Conference  for 
the  Reduction  of  Armament  and  for  its  faithful  carry- 
ing out  of  international  obligations.  "I  believe,"  said 
Judge  Gary,  "that  now  is  the  time  for  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  express  in  a  very  substantial  way  their 
friendship  for  the  people  of  Japan.  Our  own  Steel  Cor- 
poration has  enjoyed  for  many  years  a  fairly  pi-ofitable 
business  with  Japan.  Not  only  for  that  reason  but  also 
for  the  sake  of  humanity  it  ought  to  subscribe  and  I 
have  no  doubt  will  do  so  as  soon  as  the  attention  of  the 


finance  committe*  is  called  to  this  matter.  At  the  time 
of  the  San  Francisco  disaster  we  subscribed  $115,000.  I 
trust  that  the  subscriptions  among  the  great  banks  of 
the  country,  all  kinds  of  companies  and  the  people  in 
general  will  be  liberal." 

On  being  asked  as  to  Steel  Corporation  vessels  in 
Japanese  waters.  Judge  Gary  said:  "We  have  three 
ships  in  Japanese  waters,  one  of  which  has  been  badly 
damaged  and  is  now  beached  at  Yokohama.  We  have 
received  as  yet  no  communication  from  our  representa- 
tive in  Tokio.  So  far  as  I  know,  we  have  lost  only  one 
man." 

By  direction  of  Henry  W.  Taft,  president  of  the 
Japanese  Society,  an  organization  of  about  1500  mem- 
bers in  New  York,  a  committee  of  members  has  been 
foi-med  under  the  chairmanship  of  Judge  Gary  to  appeal 
to  the  members  of  the  society  for  contributions  toward 
a  fund  to  furnish  immediate  i-elief  to  the  Japanese  suf- 
ferers. Checks  are  to  be  sent  to  Mortimer  M.  Schiff,  52 
Beaver  Street,  New  York,  treasurer  of  the  committee. 


Japan's    Consumption  of  American  Steel 


WHILE  the  first  thought  in  connection  with  the 
appalling  disaster  in  Japan  must  necessarily  be 
of  relief  to  the  stricken  people,  at  the  same  time  it  is 
in  order  to  survey  the  situation  with  regard  to  the 
particular  needs  which  must  be  met  in  iron  and  steel 
and  in  copper,  zinc  and  the  other  nonferrous  metals, 
as  well  as  machinery. 

Stocks  of  iron  and  steel  products,  mainly  imported 
and  located  in  Tokio,  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  other  im- 
portant centers,  were  reported  at  the  end  of  last  Novem- 
ber to  amount  to  141,288  ton.s.  In  the  middle  of  Janu- 
ary these  stocks  were  said  to  be  diminishing  rapidly. 
In  particular,  the  tin  plate  and  thin  steel  plates  had 
been  almost  exhausted. 

In  the  calendar  year  1921  shipments  to  Japan  in- 
eluded  127,230  gross  tons  of  steel  sheets,  representing 
C5.8  per  cent  of  the  entire  American  exports  of  that 
commodity,  48,827  tons  of  structural  steel,  42,239  tons 
of  steel  rails,  31,077  tons  of  tin  plate,  31,037  tons  of 
steel  plates  and  29,017  tons  of  welded  pipe. 

In  connection  with  these  items  it  was  reported  in 
the  fall  of  1921  that  the  structural  steel  being  shipped 


was  principally  for  office  buildings  in  Tokio.  These 
are  the  ones  which  were  being  put  up  by  the  George  A. 
Fuller  Co.,  New  York,  and  recently  have  been  com- 
pleted. It  was  further  given  out  that  the  thin  steel 
sheets  which  were  going  over  the  Pacific  in  such  large 
quantity  were  being  galvanized  in  Japan  for  building 
and  other  uses.  In  connection  with  this  galvanizing, 
08  per  cent  of  the  zinc  exported  from  the  United  States 
in  the  first  10  months  of  1921  was  consigned  to  Japan. 

During  the  first  few  months  of  1921  Japan  was  the 
largest  customer  of  the  United  States  for  iron  and 
steel  products,  having  temporarily  displaced  Canada 
from  a  position  of  many  years'  standing.  In  January 
Japan  led  in  steel  rails,  galvanized  sheets,  black  sheets 
(taking  89.5  per  cent  of  this  item  exported),  tin  plate, 
galvanized  wire  and  wire  nails.  This  large  movement 
was  attributed  partly  to  the  fact  that  the  Japanese  iron 
and  steel  industry  was  greatly  depressed  owing  to  its 
inability  to  produce  as  economically  as  the  industries 
in  the  United  States  and  other  countries,  where  the 
operations  have  long  been  organized  on  an  efficient  basis. 

In    the    calendar   year    1922    the    exports    to   Japan 
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iiuludi'd  133,134  tons  of  steel  rails,  159,089  tons  of 
black  slu-ets,  31,944  tons  of  galvanized  sheets,  and  27,- 
7r>t)  tons  of  tin  plate. 

Imports  into  Japan  reported  by  the  Japanese  cus- 
toms authorities  for  the  first  nine  months  of  1922  in- 
cluded the  following  items:  Copper,  19,497  metric  tons; 
tin,  1995  tons;  lead,  30,533  tons;  zinc,  32,452  tons. 

Steel  Frame  Buildings  in  Japan 

In  an  interview  published  in  the  Neiv  York  Herald, 
Sept.  4,  James  Haird,  president  George  A.  Fuller  Co., 
which  has  built  about  $15,000,000  worth  of  buildings  in 
Tokio  in  the  past  three  years,  expressed  himself  as 
confident  that  they  had  passed  through  the  earthquake 
with  only  superficial  damage.  They  "went  through  a 
stiff  earthquake  at  Tokio  a  year  ago.  The  four  large 
buildings  which  were  completed  recently  were  designed 
by  Japanese  engineers,  and  contained  steel  skeletons  of 
e.xtra  weight  and  strength  to  resist  earthquakes.  They 
are  powerfully  wind  braced  and  earthquake  braced, 
with  extra  plates  used  to  join  the  steel  beams  to  the 
steel  columns.  This  stiffens  the  entire  skeleton  and 
causes  it  to  move  as  one  piece.  Earthquakes  do  their 
damage  on  buildings  that  yield  because  part  of  the 
building  is  thrown  in  one  direction  and  part  in  another. 
The  buildings  in  question  range  up  to  a  maximum  of 
10  stories,  with  wooden  and  concrete  piles  used  for 
foundation,  down  through  the  sand  upon  which  the  city 
of  Tokio  is  built. 

"It  is  probable  that  the  earthquake  stripped  the 
exterior  of  these  buildings,  the  surface  being  of  colored 
tiles  laid  on  superficially.  If  the  fire  has  raged 
throughout  the  city  the  interiors  may  have  been  burned 
out.  The  largest  of  these  buildings,  the  Marunouchi 
Building,  was  the  largest  office  structure  in  Asia,  being 
eight  stories  high  and  covering  a  plot  measuring  300 
by  350  ft.  It  was  built  of  steel  frame  with  reinforced 
concrete  arches  and  concrete  floors  and  it  is  100  ft.  high 
—the  highest  structure  permitted  by  the  Tokio  building 
laws.    The  cost  was  about  $5,000,000." 

An  expoi'ter  who  was  in  Japan  shortly  after  the 
earthquake  of  last  year  told  The  Iron  Age  representa- 
tive that  the  structural  steel  buildings  in  Tokio  suffered 
in  that  earthquake  in  so  far  as  their  brick  or  tiled 
veneer  is  concerned.  The  steel  skeletons  remained  in- 
tact, but  the  greater  part  of  the  brick  walls  fell  and 
left  the  framework  exposed.  In  repairing  these  build- 
ings stiffening  braces  were  put  in,  apparently  along 
the  lines  indicated  above,  so  that  the  buildings  might 
better  resist  future  earthquake  movements.  Whether 
any  definite  step  was  taken  to  put  on  a  covering  for  the 
exterior  which  would  be  equally  immune  to  earth 
tremors  is  not  known. 

Steel  Sheets 
In  The  Iron  Age  of  Jan.  26,  1922,  page  274,  ap- 
pears a  well-illustrated  article  devoted  to  the  use  of 
American  steel  sheets  in  Japan.  Their  use  was  fur- 
thered by  more  rigid  fire  laws  which  called  for  the 
gradual  abolition  of  the  flimsy  construction  materials 
used  in  most  buildings  throughout  Japan.  All  new 
buildings  in  Tokio  since  May,  1919,  have  had  to  have 
non-inflammable  roofs,  such  as  tiles  or  steel  sheets. 
These  regulations  also  required  the  reconstruction 
within  four  years,  which  have  now  expired,  of  old  roofs 
in  congested  districts  and  also  those  in  close  proximity 
to  railroads.  One  of  the  photographs  reproduced  in 
that  article  shows  the  Marunouchi  Building  in  course 
of  construction.  More  than  5000  tons  of  American 
structural  steel  were  put  into  it,  besides  large  amounts 
of  galvanized  corrugated  sheets. 

Among  the  varied  uses  of  galvanized  sheets  in 
Japan,  that  article  lists  roofing  and  siding  of  buildings, 
particularly  moving  picture  houses,  with  which  Japan 
is  full,  fencing,  gutters,  leaders  and  drain  pipes, 
copings  for  walls,  lining  for  wooden  pipe,  stove  pipe, 
buckets  and  pails,  sign  boards,  merchandise  carts  and 
wagons,  sliding  doors,  shutters  and  double  doors  for 
warehouses  and  for  showcases,  paneling  of  various 
types,  display  boards  for  posters  and  various  kitchen 
utensils.  Locks  and  door  trimmings,  shovels,  stamped 
ware,  enameled  cups,  plates,  basins  and  spoons,  clothes 
chests,  etc.,  are  made  also  of  black  sheets,  some  of 
them  being  enameled  or  otherwise  finished. 


JAPANS   TRADE   AT   STANDSTILL 

KxporliTs  Awail  Instriictions  on  Shipments — Wire 

|{o(l    Buying   Heavy — Much   Cancellation 

Not  Kxpected 

New  York,  Sept.  4. — Export  to  Japan  is  today  at  a 
standstill,  with  practically  all  exporters  to  the  Far  East 
awaiting  advices  from  their  Japanese  offices.  As  a 
great  majority  of  the  export  of  iron  and  steel  to  Japan 
is  handled  through  Japanese  owned  export  companies 
and  most  of  these  houses  have  their  main  offices  in 
Tokio,  action  is  temporarily  paralyzed  until  instructions 
have  been  received.  The  only  information  that  has 
thus  far  arrived  has  been  from  branch  offices  in  Osaka. 
In  practically  all  cases,  Japanese  exporters  are  making 
no  effort  to  suspend  shipments  until  instructed  to  do  so 
from  the  home  office. 

As  most  of  the  recent  purchasing  has  been  by  the 
Imperial  Government  or  large  oil  interests  and  rail- 
roads and  the  merchant  buying  has  been  small  because 
of  price  considerations,  it  seems  to  be  generally  felt 
that  there  will  be  a  minimum  of  cancellation  of  orders, 
as  practically  all  the  material  under  order  will  be 
neede<l  more  keenly  than  before  the  present  catastrophe. 
Of  the  tonnage  of  structural  material  recently  booked 
for  Japan  by  a  leading  independent  export  interest  a 
part  was  for  the  Nishi  flour  mills,  near  Tokio,  and  a 
fair-sized  tonnage  for  the  Hattori  Building  in  Tokio, 
which  it  was  intended  should  compare  favorably  with 
the  great  Marunouchi  Building,  although  not  on  as  large 
a  scale.  A  few  smaller  projects  were  included  in  this 
tonnage. 

Rail  Business 

Japanese  purchasing  of  rails  has  been  particularly 
keen.  Of  a  recent  inquiry  from  a  privately  owned  rail- 
road, which  totaled  3000  tons  of  16-Ib.,  18-lb.,  20-lb., 
25-lb.  and  30-lb.  sections,  slightly  less  than  300  tons  of 
25-lb.  and  30-lb.  rails  were  placed  with  the  Mitsubishi 
Shoji  Kaisha,  New  York,  and  500  tons  with  Asano 
Bussan  &  Co.,  New  York. 

An  inquiry  pending  for  some  time,  from  a  privately 
owned  line  in  Korea,  connecting  with  the  Korean  State 
Railwavs,  has  been  awarded  to  the  Mitsubishi  Shoji 
Kaisha'  It  calls  for  about  24  miles  of  60-lb.  rails.  The 
1100  tons  of  special  length  60-lb.  and  100-lb.  rails,  re- 
cently asked  for  by  the  Imperial  Government  Railways 
has  been  awarded  to  the  New  York  branch  of  a  Jap- 
anese export  house  and  placed  with  an  American  mill. 
Among  a  number  of  smaller  inquiries  for  rails  from 
private  sources  is  a  request  for  prices  on  about  15  miles 
of  45-lb.  sections  and  an  inquiry  for  between  four  and 
five  miles  of  light  rails.  Whether  many  of  these  small 
inquiries  from  private  sources  will  materialize  into 
business,  in  view  of  the  possibly  unfortunate  situation 
of  these  buyers,  seems  doubtful. 

While  the  purchasing  of  wire  rods  for  shipment  to 
Japan  continued  until  the  earthquake,  most  of  the  busi- 
ness was  booked  with  Canadian  interests,  and  the  re- 
cent increase  in  quotations  by  the  Canadian  sellers 
evidently  effected  a  slight  curtailment  of  the  volume  of 
this  business.  Exporters  point  out  that  Japanese  con- 
sumption of  wire  rods  has  been  replacing  gradually  the 
heavy  buying  of  wire  as  more  and  more  plants  were 
established  for  drawing  wire.  Most  of  these  plants 
have  been  equipped  for  drawing  only  the  standard 
gages,  and  special  specifications  must  still  be  imported. 
How  much  of  an  effect  the  earthquake  has  had  in  de- 
stroying this  industry  is,  of  course,  not  yet  known. 

Sales  to  Chinese  merchants  continue  light,  with  the 
chief  feature  of  this  market  a  moderate  volume  of  busi- 
ness in  wire  shorts.  South  American  business  con- 
tinues to  appear  in  small  lots,  but  a  large  part  of  this 
purchasing  is  undoubtedly  being  placed  with  European 
sellers  at  lower  prices  than  those  quoted  by  American 
mills.  The  South  Australian  Harbors  Board,  Adelaide, 
South  Australia,  is  in  the  market  for  four  electric  coal- 
unloading  cranes  of  7  tons  capacity.  Bids  on  this 
tender  will  be  opened  Oct.  30  and  complete  specifications 
for  bidding  are  in  the  hands  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreijn 
and  Domestic  Commerce,  at  the  New  York,  Chicago 
and  Philadelphia  offices  of  the  bureau. 
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RAILROADS  PROTEST 


Object  to  Proposed  Decrease  of  Rates  on  Iron  and 
Steel  from  Chicago  to   Indianapolis 

Washington,  Sept.  4. — Railroads  serving  the  iron 
and  steel  industries  in  the  Pittsburgh,  Ohio  and  Chi- 
cago districts,  have  filed  a  protest  with  the  Intel-state 
Commerce  Commission  against  a  proposed  decrease  in 
the  rate  on  iron  and  steel  articles  from  Chicago  and 
Gary,  Ind.,  to  Indianapolis  from  25c.  to  15.5c.  per  100 
lb.  The  proposed  reduction  in  the  rate  from  Chicago 
and  Gary  to  Indianapolis  was  filed  to  become  effective 
Sept.  15.  This  tariff  was  filed  by  the  Chicago,  Indian- 
apolis &  Louisville,  and  the  Chicago,  Indianapolis  & 
Western  railroads,  the  lowered  rate  to  apply  over  their 
own  lines  only.  The  protesting  railroads,  including  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio;  Erie;  Pennsylvania;  New  York  Cen- 
tral; Lake  Erie  &  Western;  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio, 
and  the  Norfolk  &  Western,  in  seeking  suspension  of 
the  proposed  Chicago-Gary-Indianapolis  rate,  contend 
that  the  reduction  would  result  in  a  general  disruption 
of  the  iron  and  steel  rate  adjustment  in  Central  Freight 
Association  territory  and  that  it  would  have  a  disas- 
trous eflFect  on  the  revenues  of  the  carriers.  The  lines 
proposing  the  reduction  acted  on  the  theory  that  they 
could  not  justify  the  present  rate  of  25c.  from  Chicago 
and  Gary  to  Indianapolis  because  there  is  a  commodity 
rate  of  15.5c.  from  Chicago  to  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  in- 
volving a  haul  of  but  six  miles  less  than  to  Indianap- 
olis. It  also  was  pointed  out  that  a  15.5c.  rate  exists 
from  Chicago  to  Decatur  and  Springfield,  111.,  12.5c. 
to  Peoria,  Bloomington,  and  Danville,  111.,  and  17.5c. 
to  St.  Louis. 


It  was  estimated  by  W.  J.  Holliday  &  Co.,  Indianap- 
olis, in  a  protest  against  the  suspension  of  the  proposed 
Chicago-Gary-Indianapolis  rate,  that  they  are  at  a  dis- 
advantage of  $3.32  per  ton,  in  competing  with  other 
steel  and  iron  distributing  points  in  their  territory. 
This  company  also  maintained  that  the  proposal  would 
reduce  the  disadvantage  to  $1.32  per  ton  and  to  that 
extent  increased  its  opportunity  to  compete  with  dis- 
tributors at  Chicago,  which,  it  was  stated,  pay  no  rail- 
road freight  because  the  price  of  steel  at  Chicago  is 
approximately  the  same  as  at  Pittsburgh.  This  steel 
price  relationship  between  Chicago  and  Pittsburgh  has 
existed  for  about  a  year,  the  Holliday  petition  said, 
"although  the  idea  of  the  steel  market  is  that  the  Pitts- 
burgh price  plus  or  minus  the  freight  rate,  according 
to  the  point  quoting  steel."  The  petition  declared  that 
such  a  condition  meant  that  the  rate  between  Chicago 
and  Indianapolis  represented  the  approximate  differ- 
ence in  cost  to  the  distributors  and  manufacturers  at 
Indianapolis  in  comparison  with  competitors  at  Chi- 
cago. The  Pittsburgh-Indianapolis  rate  is  31c.  The 
petition  of  the  Indianapolis  company  said  that  the  rate 
situation  involved  brought  about  a  condition  which 
makes  it  impossible  to  distribute  steel  to  various  points 
in  Indiana,  eastern  Illinois,  and  western  Ohio  in  com- 
petition with  Chicae-o.  Local  business  in  Indianapolis 
was  said  to  be  insufficient  to  take  the  product  of  a  mod- 
ern steel  plant. 

While  the  protesting  carriers  stated  that  the  25c. 
rate  grew  out  of  the  decision  of  the  commission  in  the 
so-called  Disque  scale  ease,  the  Indianapolis  Chamber 
of  Commerce  has  presented  comparisons  intended  to 
show  that  the  proposed  rate  of  15.5c.  would  not  be  out 
of  line  with  rates  from  Chicago  to  Moline,  111.,  Milwau- 
kee and  other  points. 


Manufacture  of  Fire  Clay  and  Silica  Brick 

In  reporting  upon  the  manufacture  of  all  brick, 
terra  cotta  and  similar  products  during  the  calendar 
years  1919,  1920,  1921  and  1922,  the  Department  of 
Commerce  segregates  the  fire  brick,  both  of  the  clay 
and  of  the  silica  types.    The  main  items  of  information 


K^^?J^-'SI  Fire  Clay 


1922  1921 

Production  ot   Refractory  ] 


1920  1919 

the  United   States  During 


Four 


are  covered  in  the  table.  It  may  be  noted,  however, 
that  the  1922  figures  for  clay  fire  brick  include  21,438  M. 
of  high  alumina  brick  valued  at  $802,479,  on  an  aver- 
age of  $37.43  per  M.  The  figures  for  the  three  pre- 
ceding years  do  not  differentiate  between  the  two  types. 
In  addition  to  the  silica  brick  listed,  the  1922  returns 
show  other  non-clay  refractories,  including  10,569  M.  of 
magnesia  or  magnesite  brick  valued  at  $2,629,393;  car- 
borundum, chrome  and  bauxite  brick,  produced  in   the 


order  named,  to  the  amount  of  $979,845;  refractories 
other  than  brick  amounting  to  $2,690,949  and  61,454 
net  tons  of  refractory  cement  valued  at  $262,532.  In 
1921  the  production  of  the  magnesite  brick  and  other 
items  listed  as  above  amounted  to  $2,533,209,  no  details 
being  given.  For  1919  and  1920  there  were  no  data 
covering  these  items. 


Clay  and  Refractory 

Prochwts 

Made  in 

the   United 

States 

1922 

1921 

1920 

1919 

Total    value*    

Of  which 

Bricl<    and    tile 

Pottery      

Non-clay  refractories 

$335, 51S 

229.436 
91,9S6 
14.096 

$278,492 

186.589 
84,149 
7,754 

$388,747 

266,953 
106,717 
15,077 

$286,261 

197,488 
77,858 
10,915 

Fire    brick.    .M 

Value*     

Value   per    M 

Silica   brick,    M 

829,191 
$31,214 
$37.65 
186,547 
$7,533 
$40.38 
$1,224 

6,345 

621,009 
$24,833 
$40.00 
104,990 
$5,221 
$49.72 
$800 

4,587 

1,114,809 
$53,416 
$47.91 
250,582 
$15,077 
$60.17 
$780 

8,981 

963,439 
$38,016 
$39.46 
211,420 

Value    per    M 

Stove    lining*    

Miscellaneous     clay 
products*  t    

$51.63 
$684 

8,840 

*Tliousands   of   dollars, 
tincludes    gas    retorts,    wall 
clay,  etc. 

coping,    fl 

ue    lining. 

prepared 

Mackintosh-Hemphill  Co.  Personnel 

The  new  official  personnel,  the  Mackintosh-Hemphill 
Co.,  Pittsburgh,  as  a  result  of  recent  changes,  most  of 
which  already  have  been  given  individually  in  The 
Iron  Age,  is  as  follows: 

F.  Ramsey  Speer,  president;  F.  E.  Fawell,  vice- 
president,  in  charge  of  sales  and  engineering,  as  here- 
tofore; J.  H.  Bode,  formerly  chief  engineer,  vice-presi- 
dent in  charge  of  operations;  D.  H.  Baum,  secretary 
and  assistant  treasurer;  J.  C.  McFee,  assistant  secre- 
tary and  assistant  to  the  president;  E.  C.  B.  Gould, 
assistant  sales  manager;  William  L.  Ditges,  assistant 
chief  engineer;  S.  R.  Willock,  manager  miscellaneous 
equipment  sales;  C.  H.  Paul,  comptroller;  H.  A.  Lomax, 
manager  roll  sales;  Samuel  McMillan,  general  super- 
intendent, Pittsburgh  plants  and  F.  K.  Acker,  purchas- 
ing agent. 
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IMI'HOVEMENT  IJN  FRANCE 

Coki-    Siliialioii     Kit^icr      liuiiascd     l',x|)<>ils     willi 
Lc.u.r   Kianr 

Paris,  France,  Aug.  24. — Buyois  of  raw  materials 
are  showing  caution  in  the  placing  of  orders,  but  ex- 
porters find  a  large  improvement  in  business,  on  account 
of  the  depreciation  of  French  money — which  is  not 
quite  so  acute  this  week,  however.  On  the  part  of  raw 
materials  producers  there  is  a  desire  for  moderation  in 
the  prices,  thus  to  allow  the  exporting-  of  finished  prod- 
ucts under  favorable  conditions. 

Coke. — During  the  first  20  days  of  August,  the 
SCOF  received  78,000  tons  of  Ruhr  coke,  or  a  daily 
average  of  3900  tons,  showing  marked  progress  on  July. 
Loading  operations  were  made  more  rapidly.  Conse- 
quently, the  hope  is  to  do  without  foreign  coke,  except 
for  Belgian  and  Dutch  supplies,  which  are  still  acces- 
sible in  price.  The  quality  of  the  Ruhr  coke  has  also 
been  improved,  mechanical  loading  being  no  longer 
used. 

At  the  Rheine-Elbe  cokeries,  not  only  has  sabotage 
been  avoided,  but  work  and  production  have  not  been 
stopped  for  one  moment,  so  that  for  about  a  week  the 
battery  furnishes  its  average  production  of  .300  tons 
daily.  Some  other  coke  plants,  which  had  stopped  work 
for  some  time,  are  now  again  in  good  working  order 
through  the  help  of  French  engineering  personnel  and 
will  be  relighted  shortly. 

Owing  to  the  increase  in  the  price  of  German  coke, 
which  is  now  as  high  as  that  of  imported  coke  in  Ger- 
many, and  owing  also  to  the  rise  in  the  cost  price  of 
French  coke  made  of  British  and  Dutch  fuels,  the  SCOF 
price  will  be  raised  to  200  fr.  per  ton,  dating  from 
Sept.  1. 

Pig  Iron. — Owing  to  the  limited  coke  supplies,  out- 
put is  but  slowly  progressing,  and  consequently  is  be- 
ing sold  very  easily.  Delivery  dates  have  been  extended 
and  prices  firm.  For  export,  there  is  some  business 
done  with  Great  Britain  for  chill  cast  foundry  pig  iron, 
and  with  the  United  States  (1681  metric  tons  in  July), 
Norway,  Italy  and  Switzerland,  for  hematite  pig  iron. 

During  August,  a  Muerthe-et-Moselle  firm  has  sold 
8000  tons  of  casting  pig  iron.  No.  3  P.  L.  (2.75  to  3.50 
sil.)  for  380  fr.  a  ton,  f.o.b.,  but  this  is  an  exceptional 
price.  The  last  quotations  made  were  more  around  395 
to  400  fr.  for  the  same  grades,  and  even  410  fr.  for  the 
best  quality  (3  to  3.5  to  4  per  cent  sil.).  If  the  No.  3 
P.  L.  remains  at  400  fr.  for  September,  this  will  be 
considered  a  minimum  price,  especially  as  the  price  for 
coke  will   be  increased  on   Sept.    1. 

In  hematite  pig  iron,  the  prices  tend  toward  500  fr., 
as  was  recently  quoted  by  a  southwestern  plant  for 
first  choice  small  tonnages.  Calais  blast  furnaces  have 
nothing  on  hand  for  the  time  being.  In  the  East,  iron 
is  quoted  465  to  475  fr.  and  in  the  Center,  460  fr. 

Ferroalloys. — The  Comptoir  Electrometallurgique 
has  established  prices  for  ferrosilicon  as  follows,  dat- 
ing from  Aug.  17: 

Delivered   Free 

25    per    cent 750  fr. 

45    per    cent 1000  fr. 

75    per    cent 1700  fr. 

90    per    cent 2100  fr. 

(Showing  an  increase  in  that  price  of  50  fr.  a  ton). 

These  are  oflScial  prices,  but  according  to  last  sales 
50  tons  of  45  per  cent  ferrosilicon  have  been  sold  for 
910  fr.  a  ton,  f.o.b.,  Meurthe-et-Moselle;  20  tons  of  90 
per  cent  ferrosilicon,  for  1900  fr.  in  the  Paris  area; 
50  tons  of  70  to  80  per  cent  ferronianganese  have  been 
sold  for  1455  fr.,  delivered  Spanish  frontier  and  cus- 
toms duties  excluded. 

Semi-Finished  Material. — The  marketing  of  produc- 
tion is  well  assured  up  to  the  middle  of  September. 
Prices  are  generally  firmer.  The  following  quotations 
are  made: 

Ingots    48     to  49  fr. 

Bloom.s     50      to  53  fr. 

Billets    53.5  to  55  fr. 

Domestic  market  for  basic  steel,  per  100  kg.  f.o.b.  East 
and  Lorraine  works. 

For  open-hearth  grade,  prices  range  from  2. .50  to  4 
fr.  higher,  per  100  kg. 


Rolled  Steel  ProductB. — In  the  domestic  market,  de- 
mand is  rather  satisfactory,  as  it  is  for  export.  Buyers 
are  showing  some  reserve  and  are  waiting  for  the  liqui- 
dation of  stocks  seized  in  the  Ruhr.  These  stocks  were 
seized  either  as  a  fee  for  the  non-execution  of  the 
French  orders,  or  for  the  non-payment  of  taxes.  The 
devastated  regions  will  be  given  the  priority  on  these 
products,  and  the  prices  scheduled  for  the  different 
grades  of  rolled  steel  products  are  about  the  same  as 
those  applied  on  the  inland  market. 

The  prices  for  French  products  range  according  to 
the  orders  booked  in  the  works,  favorable  if  the  orders 
are  numerous  and  composed  mostly  of  the  same  sizes. 
There  is  an  upward  tendency  on  beams;  sales  are  made 
on  the  basis  of  60  to  62  fr.  per  100  kg.,  f.o.b.  Rolled 
steel  products  are  generally  quoted  60  to  64  fr.  in  Lor- 
raine and  in  the  East  regions,  but  in  order  that  the 
basis  price  of  60  fr.  be  applied,  orders  must  involve  an 
average  of  100  tons  comprising  a  limited  number  of 
sizes.  Delays  for  delivery  are  of  about  6  to  8  weeks, 
for  ordinary  sizes,  and  8  to  10  weeks  for  others. 

Sheets. — Sheets  are  comparatively  less  active  be- 
cause there  is  very  little  business  for  export.  Prices 
are  about  the  same  as  the  week  past.  Large 
plates,  64  to  66  fr.;  heavy  sheets,  65  to  68  fr.; 
medium  sheets,  75  to  85  fr.,  according  to  region  and 
grade;  light  sheets,  95  to  100  fr.  per  100  kg.,  on  trucks. 
Boiler  sheets  have  been  sold  at  75  fr.  per  100  kilos, 
f.o.b. 

Castings.— Business  is  very  quiet.  The  State  Rail- 
ways have  adjudicated  prices  of  steel  castings:  50  kg., 
41  kg.,  and  80  kg.  for  178  fr.,  181  fr.  and  188  fr.  per 
100  kg.  respectively;  brake  wedges  in  pig  iron  for  70 
to  74.90  fr.  per  100  kilos. 


Proposed  Reduction  of  Rate  on  Steel  Prod- 
ucts to  Texas 

Washington,  Sept.  4. — In  a  tentative  report  pre- 
pared by  Examiner  John  T.  Money,  recommendation 
has  been  made  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
that  the  rate  of  73c.  per  100-lb.  on  iron  and  steel  plates, 
galvanized  roofing,  angles,  and  rivets,  from  points  of 
production  in  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Indiana,  Alabama,  Il- 
linois, New  York  and  Missouri,  to  Dallas,  Fort  Worth 
and  Harry's,  Texas,  be  reduced. 

The  examiner  said  the  commission  should  find  the 
rates  assailed  were  unreasonaible  to  the  extent  they 
exceeded,  prior  to  July  1,  1922,  60c.  to  Dallas  and  61.5c. 
to  Fort  Worth  and  Harry's  and  from  and  including 
July  1,  1922,  54c.  to  Dallas  and  55..5c.  to  Fort  Worth  and 
Harry's,  from  St.  Louis  and  points  taking  the  same 
rates,  and  that  54c.  to  Dallas  and  55.5c.  to  Fort  Worth 
and  Harry's  will  be  reasonable  rates  from  St.  Louis  and 
points  taking  the  same  rates  for  the  future.  He  said 
the  commission  should  further  find  that  the  rates  from 
other  points  of  origin  described  were  and  are  unreason- 
able to  the  extent  they  exceeded  or  may  exceed  the  rates 
suggested  from  St.  Louis,  plus  the  established  differen- 
tials. He  said  reparation  should  be  made  to  the  basis 
indicated  on  shipments  made  within  two  years  prior  to 
the  filing  of  the  complaint. 

Complaint  against  the  rates  was  made  by  the  Atlas 
Metal  Works,  which  has  plants  at  the  points  of  destina- 
tion to  which  the  examiner  recommended  that  the  rates 
be  reduced. 


Puddling  Rate  Unchanged 

The  puddling  rate  for  September-October  will  re- 
main unchanged  at  $13.88  per  ton,  the  rate  paid  in 
July- August,  as  a  result  of  the  bimonthly  examination 
of  sales  sheets  last  week  at  Youngstown.  The  average 
price  of  bar  iron  shipments  for  the  60  days  ending 
Aug.  31  was  disclosed  at  2j50c.  per  lb.,  the  same  as  two 
months  previously. 

The  settlement  was  conducted  between  the  Western 
Bar  Iron  Association  and  the  Amalgamated  Association 
of  Iron,  Steel  and  Tin  Workers.  James  H.  Nutt  acted 
for  the  employers  and  M.  F.  Tighe  of  Pittsburgh  for 
the  employees. 
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AUGUST  IRON  OUTPUT 

Smallest  Daily  Rate  Since  February — De- 
cline from  July  7840  Tons  Per  Day 

Thirtv-three  Furnaces   Out   or  Banked   and   Five 
Blown  In— Net  Loss  of  28 

The  decline  in  pig  iron  production  which  set  in  dur- 
ing July  gathered  added  momentum  in  August,  accord- 
ing to  blast  furnace  statistics  collected  largely  by 
telegraph.  The  net  loss  in  furnaces  blown  out  or  banked 
during  the  month  was  28  as  compared  with  25  in  July. 
The  loss  in  output  per  day  in  August  of  7840  gross  tons 
compares  with  3892  tons  in  July,  or  nearly  twice  as 
much. 

Production  of  coke  and  anthracite  pig  iron  for  the 
31  days  in  August  .amounted  to  3,435,313  tons  or  110,- 
816  tons  per  day,  as  compared  with  3,678,334  tons  in 
July,  a  31-day  month,  or  118,656  tons  per  day.  The 
August  decrease  from  July  was  243,021  tons  or  7840 
tons  per  day.  There  were  33  furnaces  blown  out  or 
banked  in  August  and  5  blown  in,  a  net  loss  of  28 
furnaces. 

The  total  number  of  furnaces  in  blast  on  Sept.  1 
was  270  as  compared  with  298  on  Aug.  1.  The  capacity 
of  the  270  furnaces  operating  Sept.  1  is  estimated  at 
106,590  tons  per  day  as  compared  with  114,200  tons 
per  day  for  the  298  furnaces  operating  on  Aug.  1. 

The  August  ferromanganese  output  of  22,045  tons, 
while  less  than  that  of  July,  was  larger  than  in  any 
month  in  the  first  half  of  this  year.  Only  5586  tons  of 
spiegeleisen  was  made  last  month. 

Daily  Rate  of  Production 

The  daily  rate  of  production  of  coke  and  anthracite 
pig  iron  by  months,  from  August,  1922,  is  as  follows. 


Daily  Rate  of  Pig  Iron  Production  by  Months — Gross  Tons 

Steelworks  Merchant  Total 

August,    1922    45.672  12,914  58.586 

September    53,856  13,935  67,791 

October     66,060  19,032  85,092 

November    72,177  22,813  94,990 

December 75.179  24,398  99,577 


January,  1923 
February  . . . . 
March     


May    96,029 

June    90,907 

July     88,798 

August     86,022 


24,190 
26,251 
25,792 
28,179 
28,735 
31,641 
29,858 
24,794 


104,181 
106,93.-. 
113,673 
118.324 
124,764 
122.548 
118,65fi 
110,816 


The  figures  for  daily  average  production,  beginning 
with  January,  1917,  are  as  follows: 


Daily  Average  Production  of  Coke  and  All  III    /          '  /.urn 

the  United  States  hy  Months  Since  Jan.  1       •          '.  J  mis 

Jan.  101,643      77,799  106,525  97,264  77, '.M              '"•  1  "4,181 

Feb.  94,473      82,835  105.006  102.720  69,1S7  5S,214  106,935 

M.T1'.  104,882   103,648  99,685  108.900  51,468  65,675  113.67^ 

Apr.  111.165   109,607  82,607  91,327  39,768  69,070  118.324 

May  110,238  111,175  68,002  96,312  39,394  74.409  124,764 

June  109,002   110,793  70,495  101,451  35,494  78,701  122,280 

July  107,820   110,354  78,340  98,931  27,889  77,592  118,656 

Aug.  104,772   109,341  88,496  101,529  30.780  58,586  110,816 

Sept.  104,465   113,942  82,932  104.310  32,850  67,791     

Oct.  106,550   112,482  60,115  106,212  40,215  85,092     

Nov.  106.859   111,802  79.745  97,830  47,183  94,990     

Dec.  92,997  110,762  84.944  87,222  53,196  99,577     

Tear  104,619   105,496  83,789  99,492  45,325  73,645     


Among  the  furnaces  blown  in  during  August  were 
the  following:  No.  4  New  Castle  furnace  of  the  Carnegie 
Steel  Co.  and  No.  3  Shenango  furnace  in  the  Shenango 
Valley;  No.  4  River  furnace  in  northern  Ohio;  the  Phila- 
delphia furnace  of  the  Sloss-Sheffield  Steel  &  Iron  Co. 
in  Alabama,  and  the  Helen  furnace  in  Tennessee. 

Among  the  furnaces  blown  out  or  banked  in  August 
were  the  following:  Buffalo  C  furnace,  Harriet  Y  fur- 
nace and  the  Standish  furnace  in  New  York;  F  furnace 
of  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  one  furnace  of  the  New 
Jersey  Zinc  Co.  and  the  Cai-bon  furnace  in  the  Lehigh 
Valley;  B  furnace  of  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  at  Coates- 
ville  and  the  Brooke  furnace  in  the  Schuylkill  Valley; 
No.  4  furnace  of  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  at  Steelton  in 


the  lower  Susquehanna  Valley;  G  furnace  of  the  Beth- 
lehem Steel  Co.  and  the  Lebanon  Valley  furnace  of  the 
La  vino  Fui-naee  Co.  in  the  Lebanon  Valley;  one  Lucy 
furnace  of  the  Carnegie  Steel  Co.,  one  Midland  furnace 
of  the  Pittsburgh  Crucible  Steel  Co.  and  the  Clinton 
furnace  in  the  Pittsburgh  district;  the  Sharpsville  fur- 
nace in  the  Shenango  Valley;  E  and  G  furnaces  of  the 
Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  at  Johnstown,  Pa.;  the  two  Ash- 
land stacks  in  Kentucky;  the  Top  Mill  furnace  of  the 
Wheeling  Steel  &  Iron  Co.  in  the  Wheeling  district; 
No.  3  furnace  of  the  Republic  Iron  &  Steel  Co.  and  the 
two  Hubbard  furnaces  of  the  Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube 
Co.  and  the  Anna  furnace  in  the  Mahoning  Valley; 
one  furnace  of  the  Columbus  works  of  the  American 
Rolling  Mill  Co.  and  one  River  furnace  in  central  and 
northern  Ohio;  the  Belfont  and  Jisco  furnaces  in  south- 
ern Ohio;  No.  2  Joliet  furnace  of  the  Illinois  Steel  Co. 
in  Illinois;  the  second  Bay  View  furnace  of  the  Illinois 
Steel  Co.  in  Wisconsin;  No.  2  City  furnace  and  the 
second  Hattie  Ensley  furnace  of  the  Sloss-ShefReld 
Steel  &  Iron  Co.,  and  the  Alabama  City  furnace  of  the 
Gulf  States   Steel  Co.  in  Alabama. 

Output  by  Districts 
The  accompanying  tal'le  gives  the  production  of  all 
coke  and  anthracite  furnaces  for  August  and  the  three 
months  preceding: 


Pig   Iron   Production    by   Districts,   Gross    Tons 

Aug.  July  June            May 
(31  days)  (31  days)  (30  days)  (31  days) 

New    Tork 246.347  265.406  253,625        266,658 

New  Jersey 19.449  18,920  26,033          24,605 

Lehigh    Valle.v 69,529  90,231  91,078          93.493 

Schuylkill   ValUy.  .  .        105,448  116,428  117,779        123,061 

and  Li-l.iaiioii  'val'- 

1-vs  56,884  74,645  64.374  64.609 

I'iii  l.i::u!i  .i:  i.irt..  713,314  759,159  737,839  789,330 

.Sli.  :  -J'      \  |i  ,   .  117,133  142,419  164,969  169,708 

^\^  H  I   ,  ,  193,611  205,059  201,026  221,369 

.Mm:      .  \     i-:!iia 

:iii<l     K.  :.i.i>  I.N      ..  81,826  91,443  89,164  107,613 
Whcelins  district.  ..  159,418  155,324  149,067  157,071 
Mahoning   Valley.  ..  338,466  366,681  378,170  383,068 
Central    and    North- 
ern Ohio 287,641  286,021  289,498  309,261 

Southern    Ohio 46,779  72,120  74,798  77,402 

Illinois  and    Indiana  630,045  643,043  620,281  646,913 
Mich.,      Minn..      Mo.. 

Wi.s.  and  i-olo 121,172  139.330  159,2.-;4  160,456 

Alal.ania    230,468  236,049  239,589  249,810 

Tennessee    17,783  16,056  19,901  23,267 

Total    3,435,313    3,678,334    3,676,445    3,867,694 

Capacities  in  Blast  Sept.  1 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  furnaces 
in  blast  Sept.  1  in  the  different  districts  and  their 
capacity,  also  the  number  and  daily  capacity  in  gross 
tons  of  furnaces  in  blast  Aug.  1: 


Colce  and  Anthracite  Furnaces  in  Blast 


Location  of 
Furnaces 
New  York: 

Buftalo    

Other   New   York. 

.New  Jersey    

Pmnni/liania: 


, Sept.  1— — 1  , Aug.  1 V 

Total       In      Cai>acity      In      Capacity 
Stacks  Blast    per  Day    Blast    per  Day 
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s.                   V     :i,  ^     ...  1.-,  lu  3.isr.  12  3,76 

I.     .    I     .-  :    i  "  li.inua.  9  .".  1,000.  6  1,870 

l-V.   !,,!,!.HI^:ill.-Sl-      .   .  1  1  61)  1  65 

Libanun    V.illoy    6  1  200  2  345 

Ferromanganese    .  .  2  1  SO  2  12' 

Pittsburgh  district ..  .  S.'i  49  22.560  52  23.7>rt 

Ferro    and   Spiegel.  4  2  335  2  235 

Shenango    Valley    ...  19  11  4.300  10  3.bC0 

Western  Pennsylvania  25  16  6,120  IS  6.49:. 

Ferromanganese   .  .  1  1  120  1  120 

Maryland    5  4  1,285  4  1,400 

Ferromanganese  ..1  1  100  1  110 

Wheeling  district    1.".  11  4.840  12  5,010 

Ohio: 

Mahoning  Valley    .  .  .  2S  21  9.930  25  11,650 

Central  and  Northern  26  19  8,500  20  8.926 

Southern    16  5  1.400  7  1,760 

Illinois   and   Indiana...  42  37  19,800  38  20,090 

Mich.,  Wis.  and  Minn..  12  9  3.390  10  3,410 

Colorado    and    Missouri  6  1  400  1  350 
The  South: 

Virginia    IS  6  900  6  830 

Kentucky    7  0         2  505 

Alabama    39  24  6,920  25  7,310 

Ferromanganese   . .  1  0         1  80 

Tenn.,  Ga.  and  Texas..  16  5  570  4  500 

Total  419  270  106.590  298  114,200 
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Diagram  of  Pig  Iron  Production  and  Price 


The  fluctuations  in  pig  iron  production  from  1913 
to  the  present  time  are  shown  in  the  accompanying 
chart.  The  figures  represented  by  the  heavy  lines  are 
those  of  the  daily  average  production,  by  months,  of 
coke  and  anthracite  iron.  The  dotted  curve  on  the 
chart  represents  monthly  average  prices  of  Southern 
No.  2  foundry  pig  iron  at  Cincinnati,  local  No.  2  foun- 
dry iron  at  furnaces  in  Chicago,  and  No.  2X  at  Phila- 
delphia. They  are  based  on  the  weekly  quotations  of 
The  Iron  Age. 


jM    nf   Cokr   and   Anthracite   Pig  Iron  in   the    United 
hy  Months,  Beginning  Jan.   1,    1919 — Ctross   Tons 
1919  1920  1921  1922  1923 

3.302.260     3,015,181      3,416,292      1,644,951  3,229,604 

2,940,168      2,978,879      1,937,257      1,629,991  2,994,187 

3,090,243      3,375,907      1,595,522      2,035,920  3,523.868 

2,478,218      2,739,797      1,193,041      2,072,114  3,549,736 

2.108,056      2,985,682     1,221,221      2,306,679  3,867,69! 

2,114,863      3,043,540      1,064,833      2,361,028  3,676,445 

%   year.  16,033,808   18,138,986      9.428,166  12.050,683  20,841,534 

864,555      2,405,365  3,678,334 

954,193      1,816,170  3,435,313 

985,529      2,033.720      

1,246,676      2,637,844      

2!633',268      2!703',855      l',469;086      3!o86]898      '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

Year»,30,582.S78   36,414,114   16,543,686   26.880,383      

•These  tntal.«  rio  not  include  charcoal  pig  iron.  The  1922 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 

June 


July 
Aug. 
Sept. 


2.428,541      3,067,043 


production   ot  thi; 


24.731 


Production  of  Steel  Companies — Gross  Tons 

Returns  from  all  fm-naces  of  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation  and  the  various  independent  steel 
companies,  as  well  as  from  merchant  furnaces  produc- 
ing ferromanganese   and    spiegeleisen,   show  the   fore- 


going totals  of  steel  making  iron,  month  by  month, 
together  with  ferromanganese  and  spiegeleisen.  These 
last  while  stated  separately,  are  also  included  in  the 
columns  of  "total  production." 


Production 

of  Steel  Companies— Ch-os 

s  Tons 

Spiegeleisen  an( 

•■erromanganese 

^TotalP'oduction-^ 

, 19 

r- 19 

3 , 

1922 

1923 

Fe-MJi  Spiegel 

Fe-Mn 

Spiegel 

Jan.    .  . 

.    1,306,045 

2,479,727 

6,874 

1,230 

19,358 

12,056 

Feb.    .. 

.    1,311,170 

2,259,154 

3,610 

4,930 

21,383 

3,657 

Mar.   .  . 

.    1.629,982 

2,724,305 

11,600 

2,095 

20,730 

.    1.707.902 

2,704.360 

14,998 

4,211 

20,808 

7.440 

May    .. 

.    1,879,180 

2,976,892 

15,432 

4,902 

19,568 

9,533 

June  . . 

.    1,876,033 

2,727,208 

18,273 

4,817 

19,717 

18,289 

6    mos. 

.    9.710,312 

15,871,646 

70,787 

22,185 

121.564 

64,807 

July    . . 

.    1,931,138 

2,752,738 

18,873 

7,176 

26,493 

12,876 

.    1.415.832 

2,666,671 

11,402 

7,925 

22,045 

5,586 

Sept.   .  . 

.    1,615,696 

10,681 

4,235 

Oct.     .. 

Nov.    .. 

,    2,165,295 

13,232 

4,192 

Dec.    .  . 

.    2,330.545 

17,007 
151.175 

10,591 
68,587 

Tear 

.21,216,691 

8    mos. 

21,291,055 

170,102 

83,269 

Reports  that  the  Harbison-Walker  Refractories  Co., 
Pittsburgh,  is  to  build  a  $600,000  works  at  Bessemer, 
Ala.,  are  declared  by  officials  of  the  company  to  he  de- 
cidedly premature.  While  it  is  admitted  that  such  a 
project  is  in  contemplation,  it  is  stated  that  not  a  move 
yet  has  been  made  in  the  direction  of  drawing  plans. 
Repair  work  now  in  progress  at  the  Southern  proper- 
ties of  the  company  will  be  completed  before  anything 
is  done  about  the  new  Bessemer  plant.  The  report 
probably  originated  in  some  real  estate  purchases  re- 
cently made  by  the  company  in  Bessemer. 


Iron   and    Steel   Markets 


STEEL  FOR  JAPAN 


Considerable    Inquiries   for   Relief    Con- 
struction— Sheets  Will  Figure  Largely 

Pig  Iron  Output  Again  Drops  Sharply — Lower 
Steel  Prices  at  Chicago 

Relief  for  Japan  has  been  the  first  concern  of 
the  steel  trade,  and  even  as  this  is  written  New 
York  offices  of  the  leading  producers  have  before 
them  good-sized  inquiries  from  Japanese  export- 
ers representing  expected  needs  in  steel  for  emer- 
gency work.  These  houses  were  assured  that  all 
expedition  would  be  given  to  the  shipment  of  relief 
material. 

Items  in  the  inquiries  already  received  are 
400  miles  of  pipe,  100,000  kegs  of  wire  nails, 
several  thousand  tons  of  wire  rods,  a  number  of 
10,000-box  lots  of  tin  plates  and  round  tonnages 
of  sheets,  plates  and  structural  material. 

Large  shipments  of  sheets  for  temporary  fire- 
proof housing  are  already  planned.  For  many 
months  Japan  has  been  buying  American  sheets 
in  quantities  to  comply  with  new  fire  protection 
laws  of  Tokio,  these  shipments  from  this  country 
in  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1922,  being 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  tons. 

Recalling  how  deliberately  new  steel  build- 
ings went  up  in  San  Francisco  in  1906,  the  steel 
trade  believes  it  will  be  months  before  the  real 
reconstruction  demand  from  Japan  will  be  felt. 
Time  will  be  required  to  determine  the  character 
of  permanent  structures.  Meanwhile  continued 
shipments  of  sheets  on  a  large  scale  are  expected. 
Our  London  cable  reports  that  Japanese  houses 
there  are  buying  sheets  feverishly. 

In  the  domestic  market  the  further  cutting  down 
of  pig  iron  output  in  August  has  been  of  chief  in- 
terest. Production  for  the  month  was  3,435,313 
tons,  or  110,816  tons  a  day,  as  against  3,678,334 
tons  in  July,  or  118,656  tons  a  day,  a  falling  off  of 
6.5  per  cent. 

August  showed  a  net  loss  of  28  blast  furnaces, 
on  top  of  the  loss  of  25  in  July.  The  capacity  of 
the  270  furnaces  in  blast  Sept.  1  was  106,590  tons 
a  day,  as  compared  with  114,200  tons  a  day  for  the 
298  furnaces  in  operation  as  August  opened. 

It  is  estimated  that  steel  production  in  August 
will  show  somewhat  less  falling  off  than  that  in 
pig  iron. 

In  finished  steel  products  reports  agree  that  the 
past  month's  shipments  were  well  in  excess  of  new 
orders,  but  with  buyers  following  the  policy  of 
keeping  close  to  the  mills,  new  September  orders 
are  expected  to  reach  fair  proportions. 

At  Chicago  the  leading  independent  steel  com- 
pany has  announced  prices  for  the  fourth  quarter 
at  2.50c.  for  bars  and  2.60c.  for  structural  shapes 
and  plates,  as  against  its  third  quarter  prices  of 
2.60c.  for  bars,  2.70c.  for  shapes  and  2.80c.  for 
plates. 

Fabricated  steel  made  a  good  showing  for  a 
normally  quiet  period,  upward  of  16,000  tons  be- 


ing bought,  including  3700  tons  for  the  first  sec- 
tion of  the  Ford  steel  plant  near  Detroit. 

While  some  sheet  mills  report  a  better  de- 
mand, others  are  in  need  of  orders.  Black  sheets 
can  still  be  had  at  3.75c.,  Pittsburgh,  and  on  all 
sheets  warehouse  prices  show  irregularity. 

The  American  Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Co.  opens 
its  books  for  fourth  quarter  tin  plates  this  week 
at  the  present  price  of  $5.50  per  box.  Owing  to 
the  large  orders  carried  over,  the  company  has 
for  sale  one  month's  production  in  the  fourth 
quarter.  In  sheets  it  can  offer  two  months'  pro- 
duction. 

Rail  buying  is  still  the  feature  at  Chicago, 
mills  there  having  booked  80,000  tons  for  1924  in 
the  past  week.  The  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  is  in- 
quiring for  30,000  tons  and  the  Hocking  Valley 
for  5400  tons. 

In  the  Pittsburgh  district  a  contract  for  30,000 
to  40,000  tons  of  billets  and  slabs  has  been  closed 
for  September  and  fourth  quarter  delivery  at 
$42.50.  Cleveland  reports  sales  of  12,000  tons  of 
sheet  bars  at  the  same  price.  However,  a 
billet  sale  at  Pittsburgh  was  at  $40  and  a  Cleve- 
land consumer  was  able  to  buy  at  $42,  delivered. 

Increased  firmness  in  the  pig  iron  market  in 
the  East  is  attributed  to  the  strike  of  anthracite 
miners,  which  is  responsible  for  the  advancing 
quotations  on  coke,  and  prices  of  some  foundry 
grades  have  been  marked  up  50c.,  but  Pittsburgh 
has  had  a  decline  of  50c.  Birmingham  furnaces, 
which  had  been  holding  at  $27,  have  at  last  gone 
down  to  $24,  but  $23.50  is  the  ruling  figure  in 
the  South,  where  a  reduction  of  active  soil  pipe 
capacity  has  caused  decreased  demand  in  pig 
iron.  It  is  expected  that  stocks  there  will  show 
an  increase  of  30,000  to  40,000  tons  in  the  past 
month.  From  Buffalo  3000  tons  of  foundry  iron 
has  been  shipped  by  lake  to  Milwaukee  and  two 
like  shipments  will  follow.  Prices  of  foreign 
ores  are  declining. 

Railroad  rates  and  wages  in  Germany  went  on 
a  gold  mark  basis  in  August,  causing  steel  prices  to 
rise  rapidly,  often  beyond  world  market  levels, 
orders  stopping  in  consequence. 


Pittsburgh 

August    a    Heavy   Month    in    Production    and 
Shipment  of  Steel 

Pittsburgh,  Sept.  4. — High  lights  for  the  week 
locally  include  the  formal  opening  of  its  book  for  fourth 
quarter  tonnages  by  the  American  Sheet  &  Tin  Plate 
<"o.  at  unchanged  prices;  the  first  contract  of  any  con- 
.<;iderable  size  of  billets  and  slabs  for  delivery  in  the 
last  quarter  of  the  year  and  this  at  a  basis  of  $42.50, 
Pittsburgh;  the  appearance  of  fresh  weakness  in  foun- 
dry iron  on  moderate  sales,  the  discovery  upon  com- 
plete compilation  of  the  record  that  locally  last  month 
was  a  pretty  heavy  one  in  both  production  and  ship- 
ment of  .steel  and  that  the  first  effect  of  the  strike  of 
the  anthracite  coal  miners  upon  the  fuel  situation  here 
has  been  much  milder  than  had  been  expected. 

The  books  of  the  American  Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Co. 
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A  Comparison  of  Prices 


Advances  Over  llii 
At  duic 


PieviouM   W  cik    ill    Heavy   Type,   Declines   in   Italics 
Olio   week,   one   iiiontli,   and   one   year   previous 


For  Early  Delivery 


lr..n        l>..i-    1 

•n.sH  Ton  ■     '*''"'■  ■•• 

AUB.  2S 

Auk-  7 

Sept.  .-) 

l'J23 

ia23 

1922 

.\l 

L'.\,     Hiilj 

ii'ii'.^   ^a«.7« 

$26.26 

$25.76 

$36.14 

■     ■     '.  Hi...    27.55 

25.00 

27.55 

28.05 

.  29.05 

N( 

Ml  *..    ts.so 

24.00 

24.00 

.\. 

:'   1  ,  .  1  1  !  .  1  1  \ 

'   h-i:;..'..    27.00 

27.00 

27.00 

32.00 

1 ;. 

.     \  1  :i.  , 

iirnace 25.00 

25.00 

24.50 

..  del.  P'gh.   28.26 

28.26 

28.26 

34.77 

M 

!,.  ,ii.:.       c  'h 

I  ago* 27.00 

27.00 

27.00 

32.00 

.y 24.50 

24.50 

24.50 

ly  f,.iKf.  Pi 

tsburfih 25.76 

25.76 

25.76 

34.76 

I.. 

S.    charcoa 

.    Chicaec    32.15 

32.15 

22.15 

36.15 

Fe 

romangane 

se,    furnace.  tli.SO 

117.50 

117.50 

67.50 

Rails,  Billets,  Etc.,   Per  Gross  Ton  : 

O.-h.  rails   heavy,  at  mill.  .$43.00  $43.00  $43.00  $40.00 

Bess,    billets,    Pittsburgh..    42.50  42.50  42.50  38.00 

O.-h.  billets,    Pittsburgh...    42.50  42.50  42.50  38.00 

O.-h.    sheet    bars.   P'gh....    42.50  42.50  42.50  40.00 

Forging  billets,  base.   P'gh.   47.50  47.50  47.50  43.00 

O.-h.   billets.  Phila 47.67  47.67  47.67  45.17 

Wire    rods,    Pittsburgh....    51.00  51.00  51.00  45.00 

Cents  Cents  Cents  Cents 

Skelp.    gr.   steel,   P'gh.   lb.  .      2.40  2.40  2.40  2.00 

Light  rail.s  at  mill i.to  2.25  2.25  2.00 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel, 

Per  Lb.  to  Large  Buyers:    Cents  Cents  Cents  Cents 

Iron  bars.  Philadelphia 2.67  2.67  2.67  2.42 

Iron    bars,    Chicago 2.40  2.40  2.50  2.25 

Steel  bars,  Pittsburgh 2.40  2.40  2.40  2.00 

Steel   bars.   Chicago 2.50  2.60  2.60  2.10 

Steel  bars.  New  York 2.74  2.74  2.74  2.34 

Tank  plates,  Pittsburgh...      2.50  2.50  2.50  2.00 

Tank  plates,  Chicago 2.60  2.80  2.80  2.30 

Tank  plates.  New  York.  .  .      2.84  2.84  2.84  2.34 

Beams.     Pittsburgh 2.50  2.50  2.50  2.00 

Beams,   Chicago    2.eo  2.70  2.70  2.20 

Beams.  New  York 2.-S4  2.84  2.84  2.34 

Steel  hoops,  Pittsburgh 3.15  3.15  3.15  2.75 

•The  average  switching  charge  for  delivery  to  foundries 
in  the  Chicago  district  is  61c.  per  ton. 

tSilicon,   1.75   to   2.25.      tSilicon,  2.25   to  2.75. 

The  prices  in  the  above  table  are  for  domestic  delivery  and 


Iheets,  Nails  and  Wire,  " 
l'i:r  Lb.  to  Lanjc  Buyers: 
Sheets,  black.  No.  28,  P'gh. 
Sheets,  galv..  No.  28,  P'gh. 
Sheets,  blue  an'l'd,  9  &  10 
Wire  nails,  Pittsburgh.... 
Plain  wire,  Pittsburgh.... 
Barbed  wire,  galv.,  P'gh.. 
Tin  plate,  100-lb.  box.  P'gh.   $5.50       $5.50       $5.50       $4.75 


pt.  4, 

Aug.  28, 

Aug.  7, 

Sept.  5 

1923 

rents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

3,75 

3.75 

3.75 

3.35 

5,00 

5.00 

5.00 

4.35 

3.00 

3.00 

3.00 

2.50 

3.00 

3.00 

3.00 

2.60 

2.75 

2.75 

2.75 

2.35 

2.80 

2.80 

3.80 

3.15 

Old   Material,   Per  Gross  Ton 

Carwheels,  Chicago    fa 

Carwheels,  Philadelphia. . .  S 
Heavy  steel  scrap,  P'gh ...  ] 
Heavy  steel  scrap,  Phila. .  1 
Heavy  steel  scrap,  Ch'i 
No.  1  cast,  Pittsburgh 
No.  1  cast,  Philadelph 
No.  1  cast,  Ch'go  (net 
No.  1  RR.  wrot.  Phila 
No.  1  RR.wrot.Ch'go   (i 


».00     $19.50      $19.50      $22.50 


1«.50 
22.00 


.    18.00 
)  1«.0« 


21.00 
18.00 
16.50 
16.00 
21.50 
21.50 
18.50 
18.00 
15.00 


Coke,   Connellsville,    Per  Net  Ton  at   Over 

Furn.ace   coke,    prompt ....  !(i.5.00  $4.75 

Foundry  coke,  prompt «.o«  5.50 

Metals, 

Per  Lb.  to  Large  Buyers:         Cents  Cents 

Lake   copper.    New  York.  .     li.OO  14.25 

Electrolytic  copper,  refinery    1.1.50  13.75 

Zinc.    St.   Louis «.50  6.42J^ 

Zinc,  New  York G.S5  6.17  Vi 

Lead,   St.   Louis 6.70  6.65 

Lead,    New    Yoric 7.00  6.75 

Tin   (Straits).  New  York.  .  41. 50  40.75 

Antimony    (Asiatic),  N.   Y.      7.50  7.50 

o  not  necessarily  apply  to  export  business. 


18.50 
15.50 
17.50 
19.00 
19.00 
21.50 
18.50 


$4.50      $10.00 


Cents  Cents 

14.75  14.12V4 

14.12^^  13.75 

6.15  6.25 

6.50  6.60 

6.62%  5.55 

6.75  5.90 

38.37i,l'  32.50 

7.60  5.3714 


Based  on  prices  of  steel  bars,  1 
beams,  tank  plates,  plain  wire.  ' 
open-hearth  rails,  black  pipe  [ 
and  black  sheets  J 


Composite   Price   Sept.  4,   1923,    Finished   Steel,   2.775c.   Per 

/ 


Aug. 
Aug. 

Sept. 


28.  1923, 
7,  1923, 
5,  1922, 

average. 


Composite  Price  Sept.  4,  1923,  Pig  Iron,   $25.38  Per   Gross  Ton 


Based  on  average  of  basic  and  foundry" 
irons  the  basic  being  Valley  quotation, 
the  foundry  an  average  of  Chicago, 
Philadelphia  and  Birmingham 


Aug. 
Aug. 
Sept. 


$25.38 
25.04 
30.52 
15.72 


are  to  be  opened  Sept.  6  for  such  tonnages,  as  this  com- 
pany can  take  for  shipment  in  the  final  quarter  of  the 
year.  The  company  does  not  expect  now  to  have  more 
than  one  month's  production  of  tin  plate  available  and 
the  opening  of  its  books  again  is  merely  a  formality 
for  an  allocation  of  its  output. 

All  companies  shipped  steel  freely  last  month,  and 
with  the  Jones  &  Laugh'.in  Steel  Corporation  a  new 
high  record  in  this  respect  was  established  with  a  total 
outward  movement  of  more  than  180,000  tons,  equal 
to  about  90  per  cent  of  its  theoretic  capacity.  Since  in 
very  few  lines  new  orders  have  been  even  approxi 
mately  as  great  as  completed  ones,  the  effect  of  the 
heavy  deliveries  of  the  month  must  have  been  to  not 
only  provide  consumers  with  generous  supplies,  but 
also  to  have  materially  cut  down  mill  order  books. 

Business  of  the  week  in  pig  iron  has  disclosed  afresh 
that  the  market  still  is  largely  in  buyers'  control.  Busi- 
ness pending  a  week  ago  and  since  closed,  has  in  most 
instances  been  at  below  full  quotations,  as  named  by 
Valley  furnace  interests.  There  is  too  much  iron  avail- 
able for  buyers  to  be  at  all  nervous  about  supplies  for 
the  remainder  of  the  year.  One  merchant  furnace  has 
been  banked  since  a  week  ago  and  three  others  will  go 
down  in  the  next  week  or  ten  days,  so  unfavorable  does 


the  situation  appear  from  either  the  supply,  demand  or 
profits  viewpoint.  The  suspension  of  these  furnaces 
naturally  throws  back  upon  the  market  the  coke  con- 
tracted for  this  month's  shipment,  but  its  effect  upon 
prices  has  been  slight,  because  there  was  an  outlet  for 
part  of  the  released  supply  and  there  was  sufficient 
warnino-  for  the  producers  to  adjust  operating  sched- 
ules. The  strike  of  the  hard  coal  miners  has  not  yet 
had  much  effect  upon  the  fuel  market  here,  other  than 
to  stimulate  some  buying  of  foundry  coke  for  reserves. 
The  strike  may  yet  be  settled  before  there  is  any  con- 
s'dera!  le  lo=s  of  production  or  before  present  stocks 
are  down  to  the  danger  point.  Buyers  are  not  begin- 
ning to  be  panicky  over  the  situation  and  there  is  a 
commendable  disposition  on  the  part  of  coke  and  coal 
producers  to  keep  the  market  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
speculators. 

Much  has  been  said  lately  about  the  improved  senti- 
ment in  steel  trade  circles,  but  evidently  the  improve- 
ment is  sentimental  and  nothing  more.  Certainly,  few 
companies  can  boast  of  as  large  order  books  as  they 
had  a  month  ago,  and  so  long  as  shipping  conditions  are 
as  free  as  they  are  now,  there  is  every  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  buyers  will  continue  to  buy  close  to  their  im- 
mediate requirements.    Suggestions  of  higher  prices  as 
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a  result  of  the  change  of  working  hours  in  continuous 
process  departments  are  fainter,  and  it  now  is  quite 
apparent  that  no  change  from  present  prices  is  immedi- 
iately  ahead.  Railroads  not  only  are  functioning  fully, 
but  are  reporting  surplus  car  supplies. 

Pig  Iron. — A  week  ago  it  was  noted  in  this  report 
that  Westinghouse  Electric  Mfg.  Co.  was  in  the  market 
for  120.0  tons  of  foundry  iron  for  September  shipment, 
the  National  Transit,  Pump  &  Machinery  Co.  for  a 
like  tonnage  for  delivei'y  this  month,  and  the  Monon- 
gahela  Iron  &  Steel  Co.  for  1000  tons  of  Bessemer  iron. 
All  of  this  business  has  since  been  closed  and  only  on 
a  very  small  part  of  the  total  tonnage  was  the  recent 
Valley  furnace  price  obtained,  this  being  on  some  of 
the  Westinghouse  purchase,  on  which  $25  was  paid. 
The  sales  of  foundry  iron  taken  as  a  whole  were  gen- 
erally at  $24.50  to  $25  and  we  revise  our  prices  accord- 
ingly, although  one  merchant  producer  in  the  week 
advanced  his  base  price  from  $25  to  $26  on  foundry 
iron.  The  Bessemer  iron  was  sold  by  the  Wheeling 
Steel  Corporation  at  the  Valley  price  of  this  grade  f.o.b. 
furnace  in  conjunction  with  a  sale  of  coke  by  interests 
controlling  the  purchasing  company  at  a  lower  price 
than  the  Wheeling  company  had  been  able  to  secure 
elsewhere.  The  Verona  Steel  Casting  Co.  has  bought 
500  tons  of  basic  and  a  quotation  of  $35  Valley  fur- 
nace was  not  interesting  to  it.  The  Brackenridge  steel 
interest  reported  a  week  ago  as  seeking  5000  tons  of 
basic  iron  has  not  yet  closed  and  expects  to  be  able  to 
secure  the  tonnage  at  less  than  $25  Valley  furnace. 
A  Cleveland  furnace  interest  has  taken  1500  tons  of 
malleable  for  the  Link  Belt  Co.,  Indianapolis,  at 
slightly  under  $24.50,  furnace.  This  grade  also  is 
quotable  at  the  same  figure  at  Valley  furnace,  although 
some  producers  continue  to  quote  up  to  $26.  Dover 
furnace  of  the  M.  A.  Hanna  Co.,  Canal  Dover,  Ohio, 
will  go  out  of  blast  late  this  week  and  the  Claire  fur- 
nace, Sharpsville,  Pa.,  is  scheduled  to  go  down  Sept. 
12.  the  furnace  of  the  McKeefrey  Iron  Co.,  Leetonia, 
Ohio,  also  will  stop  making  iron  soon  and  the  stack 
of  the  Struthers  Furnace  Co.  already  has  been  banked. 
No.  3  Shenango  furnace,  Sharpsville,  Pa.,  again  is  mak- 
ing iron  after  being  banked  for  a  month  and  No.  4 
Newcastle  furnace,  Carnegie  Steel  Co.  blew  in  a  week 
ago. 

We  quote  Valley  furnace,  the  freight  rate  for  de- 
livery to  the  Cleveland  or  Pittsburgh  district  being 
$1.7G  per  gross  ton : 

Basic $25.00 

Bessemer   26. .'iO 

Gray  forge   $24.00  to    24.50 

No.   2  foundry 24.50  to    25.00 

No.  3  foundry 24.00  to    24,50 

Malleable     24.50  to    25.50 

Low  phosphorus,   copper  free....    31.00  to    32.00 

Ferroalloys. — Sales  of  ferromanganese,  aggregating 
1500  tons,  have  been  made  in  the  past  few  days  to  con- 
sumers west  of  this  district  at  $112.50,  seaboard.  About 
1000  tons  was  British  material  and  the  remainder  do- 
mestic. The  business  at  least  partly  establishes  the 
market  at  that  level,  but  there  is  some  doubt  that  even 
this  price  can  be  maintained,  as  resale  British  alloy  still 
is  offered  at  $111.50.  Local  consumers  are  well  cov- 
ered against  their  requirements  for  most  of  the  re- 
mainder of  the  year  and  since  the  average  price  was 
not  over  $110,  they  are  not  disposed  to  enter  the  market 
at  the  new  level.  Small  lots  of  spiegeleisen  now  are  to 
be  had  at  $45,  furnace,  for  20  per  cent,  leaving  open  the 
infei-ence  that  less  would  be  done  on  sizable  tonnages. 
Prices  are  given  on  page  643. 

Semi-Finished  Steel. — A  contract  has  just  been 
closed  involving  between  30,000  and  40,000  tons  of  bil- 
lets and  slabs  for  September  and  last  quarter  delivery 
to  a  local  finishing  mill  at  $42.50,  Pittsburgh.  This  is 
the  first  fourth  quarter  business  that  has  been  reported 
and  constitutes  the  largest  bit  of  business  done  in 
several  weeks.  Embracing  tonnage  for  September  ship- 
ment, it  establishes  the  market  locally  at  $42.50,  but  as 
$40,  Pittsburgh,  has  been  done  on  billets  recently,  the 
quotable  market  on  billets  is  from  $40  to  $42.50.  Mills 
in  this  territory  are  holding  very  firmly  to  the  latter 


figure  on  sheet  bars,  but  not  much  business  is  up  at 
present  and  buyers  are  not  specifying  very  fully  on 
their  third  quarter  engagements.  Skelp  is  inactive  and 
rods  are  slow  in  keeping  with  conditions  in  the  finished 
products.     Prices  are  given  on  page  642. 

Wire  Products. — Books  of  most  makers  now  are 
open  on  fourth  quarter  business,  but  it  cannot  be  said 
that  buyers  are  yet  very  eager  to  place  orders  for  that 
period.  While  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  lower  prices 
in  the  near  future,  signs  of  an  advance  likewise  are 
lacking  and  the  buyer  therefore  feels  there  is  nothing 
to  lose  by  taking  his  time.  New  business  was  better  in 
August  than  in  July,  but  the  gain  was  not  sufficient  to 
prevent  mills  from  making  inroads  on  their  backlog 
business  and  there  are  few  products  on  which  delivery 
cannot  now  be  made  promptly.  Prices  are  given  on 
page  642. 

Steel  Rails. — Local  makers  of  light  rails  continue  to 
quote  2.25c.,  base,  25  to  45-lb.  sections,  and  claim  sales 
at  that  price,  but  competition  from  rerolled  rails  is  be- 
ginning to  tell,  as  on  some  attractive  orders,  2.15c., 
base,  has  been  done.  Rerolled  rails  still  are  priced  at 
1.90e.  to  2c.,  base,  12  to  45-lb.  sections.  A  better 
market  is  looked  for  in  the  near  future,  as  the  strike 
of  the  hard  coal  miners  is  expected  to  bring  about  an 
increased  demand  for  soft  coal,  which  will  mean  the 
starting  up  of  a  good  many  bituminous  operations, 
which  have  been  idle  because  of  low  prices  and  un- 
profitable operation. 

We  quote  light  rails  rolled  from  new  steel  at 
2.15c.  to  2.25c.  base  (25-lb.  to  45-lb.)  ;  those  rolled 
from  old  rails.  1.90c.  to  2c.  base  (12-lb.  to  45-lb.), 
f.o.b.  mill  ;  standard  rails.  $43  per  gross  ton  mill,  for 
Bessemer  and    open-hearth 


^ 


Hot-Rolled  Flats. — The  market  shows  more  resist- 
ance to  efforts  to  secure  tonnages  at  less  than  the 
quoted  prices  than  was  the  case  recently.  This  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  a  comfortable  amount  of  business  re- 
cently has  been  booked  and  makers  can  afford  to  take  a 
more  independent  position.  The  weakest  spot  still  is  in 
the  wider  sizes  of  strips  and  in  rim  stock,  in  which 
bookings  have  not  gained  as  much  as  in  the  other  sizes. 
It  is  reported  that  a  Western  maker  of  rim  stock  has. 
been  going  as  low  as  2.90c.,  base,  for  desirable  orders,, 
as  against  3c.,  the  regular  base  on  this  material.  Hot- 
rolled  strips  for  cold-rolling  also  are  priced  at  3c.,  base, 
and  wide  strips  go  that  low  in  competition  with  blue- 
annealed  sheets  or  skelp.  Otherwise,  3.15c.,  base,  is 
the  quotation.     Prices  are  given  on  page  642. 

Iron  and  Steel  Bars. — Specifications  on  old  steel  bar 
orders  are  free,  but  this  may  be  partly  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  application  of  the  new  extras  adopted  by  lead- 
ing makers  as  of  July  1  does  not  affect  old  tonnages. 
Oct.  1  is  the  date  the  new  extras  become  effective  with 
some  makers.  Reports  of  shading  of  the  base  price  of 
2.40c.  are  not  well  founded.  Prices  of  iron  bars  also 
are  holding,  though  demands  are  dwindling. 

We  quote  soft  steel  bars,  rolled  from  billets,  at 
2.40c.  base;  bars  for  cold-finishing  of  screw  stock 
analysis,  $3  per  ton  over  base ;  reinforcing  bars, 
rolled  from  billets,  2.40c.  base ;  refined  iron  bars, 
•'>.25c.  base,  in  carload  lots  or  more  f,o,b.  Pittsburgh, 

Structural  Material. — The  Carnegie  Steel  Co.  will 
furnish  the  steel,  slightly  under  4000  tons,  for  the  first 
unit  of  the  steel  plant  of  the  Ford  Motor  Co.,  River 
Rouge,  Detroit,  recently  awarded  the  McClintic-Mar- 
shall  Co.  No  other  big  tonnages  are  noted  in  recent 
bookings,  although  much  tonnage  is  involved  in  the 
protection  sought  by  fabricators  bidding  on  pending 
structural  projects.  There  are  no  intimations  that  less 
than  2.50c.  is  being  done  on  plain  material.  Prices  are 
given  on  page  642. 

Tin  Plate. — Prices  on  such  tonnage  of  tin  plate  as 
the  American  Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Co.  can  take  for  last 
quarter  shipment,  about  six  weeks'  production,  will  be 
$5.50  per  base  box,  Pittsburgh.  Books  will  be  formally 
opened  on  Sept.  6.  Independent  companies  will  prob- 
ably adopt  this  price.  All  makei-s  are  well  behind  their 
orders,  most  of  them  at  least  a  month. 
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lold-Finishfd   Steel   Bars   and   ShaflinR.— With   the 

automotive  industiy  operating  more  smoothly  on  the 
l!ii;4  models,  there  has  been  some  increase  in  the  orders 
;inil  spec'ilications  for  these  bars.  Other  consuming  in- 
<lListries  are  still  buying  sparingly  and  jobbers  are  not 
laying  in  stocks  as  far  ahead  as  usual  owing  to  the 
excellent  delivery  service  now  provided  the  mills  by  the 
railroads.  The  price  holds  at  ■3.25c.  base,  Pittsburgh, 
and  on  ground   shafting  at   3.65c.  base,  f.o.b.  mill,  for 

Ilolts.  Nuts  and  Rivets.— It  is  still  a  good  deal  of  a 
buyers'  market  in  these  products,  as  makers  still  need 
orders.  As  low  as  ()2  per  cent  off  list  recently  was 
quoted  on  large  machine  bolts  on  an  attractive  railroad 
inquiry  and  quoted  discounts  often  increased  as  much 
as  5  per  cent.  Only  small  lots  of  rivets  are  selling 
above  $3  base  per  100  lb.  for  structural  rivets  and  even 
that  price  is  being  shaded  on  attractive  business.  Prices 
and  discounts  are  given  on  page  642. 

Plates. — The  market  is  holding  well  as  to  price,  but 
sales  are  generally  of  small  lots  for  early  delivery, 
and  there  are  many  mills  which  can  accommodate  such 
a  demand.     Prices  are   given   on  page   642. 

Tubular  Goods. — Pressure  for  shipments  of  old 
orders  shows  no  let  up,  but  new  business  still  lags 
behind  shipments  with  most  makers.  The  best  market 
is  in  the  butt  welded  sizes  of  merchant  pipe.  One  maker 
reports  specifications  and  new  orders  for  the  month 
of  August  to  have  exceeded  shipments  by  400  tons. 
On  lap-welded  pipe,  shipments  will  exceed  the  new 
oi-ders,  but  it  is  observed  that  of  the  shipments  a  large 
percentage  are  direct  to  consumers,  indicating  little  or 
no  adding  to  distributors'  stocks.  Line  pipe  business 
still  is  moderate  though  the  Ashtabula  Gas  Co.  recently 
distributed  oi-ders  with  three  independent  mills  for  28 
miles  of  10%,  31.20-lb.  pipe.  The  story  of  wrought 
iron  pipe  is  much  the  same  as  that  in  steel  pipe.  Boiler 
tubes  are  being  specified  well,  but  bought  rather 
sparingly.     Discounts  are  given  on  page  642. 

Sheets.— The  American  Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Co.  will 
open  its  books  for  such  fourth  quarter  sheet  business 
as  it  can  take,  estimated  at  about  two  months'  pro- 
duction on  Thursday,  Sept.  6,  at  the  present  prices  of 
3.85c.,  base,  for  'black,  5c.,  base  for  galvanized;  oc, 
base  for  blue  annealed  and  5.85c.,  base  (No.  28  gage), 
for  automobile  body  stock.  The  announcement  con- 
firms earlier  impressions.  It  is  probable  that  inde- 
pendent companies  following  a  policy  of  selling  by 
quarterly  periods  will  name  the  same  prices,  but  it 
refliains  to  be  seen  whether  all  mills  will  observe  these 
prices,  since  there  are  several  which  need  orders,  par- 
ticularly of  black  sheets.  Orders  generally  are  some- 
what heavier  than  they  were  recently,  but  they  still 
are  running  behind  shipments  on  old  purchases.  The 
Japanese  disaster  has  been  followed  by  a  heavy  call 
for  sheets  for  temporary  housing  facilities.  Prices 
are  given  on  page  642. 

Track  Fastenings. — Prices  show  no  change  and  de- 
mands are  along  recent  lines,  being  fairly  good  in  large 
spikes,  but  still  slow  on  small  spikes.  Prices  are  given 
on  page  642. 

Coke  and  Coal. — It  is  no  longer  safe  for  buyers  to 
figure  on  buying  standard  furnace  coke  at  less  than  $5 
per  net  ton  at  ovens,  for  while  less  recently  has  been 
done,  there  is  such  even  balance  between  supply  and 
demand  that  offerings  now  are  pretty  scant  and  prom- 
ise to  be  more  so  with  more  capacity  likely  to  be  de- 
voted to  the  production  of  heating  coke  in  the  event 
that  the  strike  of  the  hard  coal  miners  is  not  speedily 
settled.  More  blast  furnaces  are  going  out  than  are 
going  into  blast,  and  this  means  a  limited  demand. 
Nothing  yet  has  developed  in  connection  with  fourth 
quarter  contracts,  because  the  pig  iron  market  still  is 
unprofitable  for  most  merchant  furnaces.  Foundry  coke 
has  advanced  50c.  a  ton  under  demands  for  reserve 
supplies.  The  minimum  now  is  S6  per  net  ton  at  ovens, 
with  as  high   as   $7. .50   quoted   on   some  brands.     Coal 


prices  reflect  the  slowing  down  in  industrial  demand 
rather  than  the  possibility  of  demands  as  a  substitute 
for  hard  coal.  Mine  run  steam  coal  is  priced  at  $2.20 
to  $2.30  per  net  ton  at  mines  for  Panhandle  coal  and 
$1.85  to  $2  for  Fairmont  grade,  coking  coal  .$2.25  to 
$2.35  and  gas  coal  $2.50  flat.  Screened  coal  demands 
$2..50  to  $2.75  for  %-in.  and  $3  to  $3.50  for  I'/i-in. 

Old  Material. — Strength  locally  seems  to  be  largely 
a  surface  condition  and  is  based  more  upon  the  ac- 
tivity of  dealers,  who  having  become  alarmed  that  offer- 
ings are  lighter  than  they  were  recently,  are  showing 
some  anxiety  to  cover  short  sales  before  their  profits 
are  wiped  out.  There  has  been  some  opening  of  con- 
suming points,  which  recently  were  closed  by  em- 
bargoes or  congestions,  but  no  real  revival  of  consumer 
buying.  Melters  generally  are  disposed  to  pursue  a 
hand-to-mouth  buying  policy  and  efforts  of  sellers  to 
secure  more  money  have  not  been  successful.  A 
Youngstown  steel  maker  recently  bought  about  6000 
tons  of  heavy  melting  and  compressed  sheet  scrap,  pay- 
ing $18.50  for  the  former  and  $17  for  the  latter  grade. 
Mills  here  and  nearby  still  are  out  of  the  market. 
Steel  foundries  are  evincing  some  interest  in  supplies 
and  the  grades  they  take  are  really  firm.  An  advance 
in  pig  iron  would  help  scrap  values,  but  stocks  are  so 
heavy  that  an  advance  is  hardly  likely  until  they  have 
been  reduced,  either  through  a  larger  demand  or  a 
curtailment  of  production.  Bundled  sheet  sides  and 
ends  are  hard  to  sell  at  above  $15  and  the  market  here 
is  out  of  line  with  primary  points  on  turnings  and 
borings.  On  the  basis  of  recent  sales  in  Detroit,  heavy 
melting  steel  should  be  fetching  $19  to  $19.50,  Pitts- 
burgh, borings  $17  to  $17.25  and  turnings  $15  to  $16. 
Railroad  lists  are  running  somewhat  lighter,  but  con- 
tain some  very  desirable  bridge  material. 

We  quote  for  delivery  to  consumers'  mill  in  the 
Pittsburgh  and  other  districts  taking  the  Pittsburgh 
freight  rate  as  follows : 

Per  Gross  Ton 

Heavy  melting   steel $18.00  to  JIS. 50 

No.   1  cast,  cupola  size 22.00  to  22.50 

Rails    for    rolling,    Newark    and 

Cambridge,   Ohio  ;  Cumberland, 

Md. :   Huntington,  W.  Va.,  and 

Franklin,    Pa 19.00  to  20.00 

Compressed    sheet    steel 16.50  to  17.00 

Bundles,  sheets,  sides  and  ends..  15.00  to  15.50 

Railroad  knuckles  and  couplers..  22.50  to  23.00 

Railroad  coil  and  leaf  springs...  22.50  to  23.00 
Low  phosphorus  bloom  -and  billet 

ends    24.50  to  25.00 

Low  phosphorus  plate  and  other 

material     23.50  to  24.00 

Railroad    malleable    19.00  to  19.50 

Steel  oar  axles 21.50  to  22.00 

Cast  iron  wheels 19.00  to  19.50 

Rolled   steel   wheels 22.50  to  23.00 

Machine    shop    turnings    12.50  to  13.00 

.Sheet    bar   crops 21.00  to  21.50 

Heavy    steel    axle    turnings 15.50  to  16.00 

Short  shoveling  turnings 15.00  to  15.50 

Heavy    breakable    east 19.00  to  19.50 

Stove    plate    15.50  to  16.00 

Cast    iron    borings 15.50  to  16.00 

No.  1  railroad  wrought 14.50  to  15.00 

No.    2   railroad  wrought 18.00  to  18.50 


No     Change    in     Steel     Prices     Expected     in 
Youngstown  District  for  Fourth  Quarter 

Youngstown,  Sept.  4. — Mahoning  Valley  steel 
makers  look  for  continuance  of  current  steel  prices  in 
the  fourth  quarter.  Formal  price  announcements  are 
expected  shortly. 

President  J.  A.  Campbell  of  the  Youngstown  Sheet 
&  Tube  Co.  voices  belief  that  prevailing  levels  will  be 
continued.  "The  volume  of  business  is  much  improved." 
he  states.  "I  look  for  September  and  October  to  de- 
velop good  buying."  He  points  out  that  the  steel  in- 
dustry learned  in  1921  the  futility  of  cutting  prices  to 
stimulate  demand. 
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Rail  Buying  Continues — Pig  Iron  Shipped  by 

Water  From  Buffalo 

Chicago,  Sept.  4.— The  foremost  local  independent 
which  has  been  taking  business  for  some  months  at 
2.60c.,  Chicago,  for  soft  steel  bars,  2.70c.  for  structural 
shapes  and  2.80c.  for  plates,  has  opened  its  books  for 
fourth  quarter  at  2.50c.  for  bars  and  2.G0c.  for  plates 
and  shapes,  thereby  putting  its  prices  on  a  parity  with 
those  of  other  local  producers.  This  change  in  the 
price  situation  indicates  that  all  local  mills  are  now 
able  to  make  satisfactory  deliveries  and  that  those 
producers  which  have  followed  a  policy  of  booking 
ahead  for  but  limited  periods  are  no  longer  able  to  sell 
at  higher  figures  for  prompter  service  rendered. 

Rail  buying  continues  to  be  the  feature  of  the 
market,  a  total  of  about  80,000  tons  having  teen  placed 
with  local  mills  during  the  week.  Inquiries  for  30,000 
tons  have  been  received  from  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio 
and  5400  tons  from  the  Hocking  Valley  and  it  is 
probable  that  a  substantial  part  of  this  tonnage  will 
be  bought  here. 

Other  forms  of  finished  steel  are  in  better  demand, 
although  a  broad  buying  movement  has  not  yet  devel- 
oped. An  active  fail  in  building  may  be  forecast  by 
the  week's  lettings  of  reinforcing  bars.  Awards  over 
100  tons  each  numbered  12  and  involved  a  total  of 
32-35  tons.  For  the  new  sewage  disposal  plant  of  the 
Chicago  Sanitary  District  2800  tons  of  cast-iron  pipe 
and  750  tons  of  structural  steel  have  been  bought  in 
addition  to  the  6250  tons  of  reinforcing  bars  placed  a 
week  ago.  Steel  works  and  blast  furnace  operations 
in  this  district  are  unchanged. 

Ferroalloys. — Several  carlots  of  spiegeleisen  have 
been  sold  at  $45,  Eastern  furnace,  or  $50.80,  delivered. 
Chicago.  A  number  of  sales  of  ferromanganese  have 
been  made  at  $115  Eastern  seaboard  and,  acording  to 
an  unconfirmed  report,  as  low  as  $112.50,  Eastern  sea- 
board, was  done  on  a  resale  lot  of  material. 

We    quote    SO    per    cent    ferromanganese,    $123.38 

delivered   from    producers:    $122.56    delivered   resale: 

50     per    cent     ferrosilicon.     $SS     to     $90.     delivered; 

spiegeleisen,   IS  to  22  per  cent.  $50.80.  delivered. 

Plates. — The  Inland  Steel  Co.  has  opened  its  books 
for  fourth  quarter  at  2.60c.,  Chicago,  a  reduction  of  $4 
a  ton  from  its  previous  price.  Its  present  quotation  i? 
the  same  as  that  which  the  leading  loca'  interest  has 
been  quoting  for  some  time.  The  Canadian  National 
Railways  have  ordered  1000  box  cars  from  the  Western 
Steel  Car  &  Foundry  Co.  The  plates,  shapes  and  bars, 
amounting  to  about  12,000  tons,  will  be  furnished  by 
the  Illinois  Steel  Co.  No  new  oil  storage  tank  business 
is  reported.  Shipments  from  local  mills  continue  to 
exceed  bookings,  but  inquiries  for  plates  are  more  nu- 
merous than  during  the  past  two  months. 

The    mill    quotation    i.s    2.60c..    Chicago.      Jobbers 

quote   3.30c.   for  plates   out  of  stock. 

Pig  Iron. — The  steamship  Griffin  docked  in  the 
Menomonie  River,  Milwaukee,  Saturday,  Sept.  1,  with 
a  cargo  of  about  3000  tons  of  Susquehanna  iron  from 
Buffalo.  The  iron,  which  is  of  No.  1  foundry  grade 
ranging  from  2.25  to  2.75  per  cent  silicon  content,  will 
be  marketed  in  the  Chicago  district  by  Rogers,  Brown 
&  Co.  Two  additional  shipments  of  about  the  same 
size  will  probably  be  made.  This  is  the  third  time  the 
Great  Lakes  have  been  used  for  long  pig  iron  hauls 
within  a  year.  In  1922.  12,000  tons  of  merchant  iron 
was  shipped  by  boat  from  Buffalo  to  Chicago  and  10.000 
tons  from  Duluth  to  Buffalo.  Water  transportation 
again  promises  to  be  a  factor  in  the  shipment  of  pig 
iron  from  the  South,  Southern  foundry  for  rail  and 
water  shipment  being  quoted  at  $28.65,  delivered, 
Chicago.  The  price  of  Southern  iron  for  all-rail  ship- 
ments is  unchanged,  although  three  leading  producers 
which  had  held  to  a  nominal  quotation  of  $27,  base, 
Birmingham,  are  now  quoting  $24.  Sales  of  Southern 
foundry  are  confined  to  carload  lots  and  will  probably 
not  become  much  of  a  factor  until  delivered  prices  in 
this  district  are  more  nearly  competitive  with  those 
from    Northern    furnaces.    Local    iron    remains    steadv 


at  $27,  base,  furnace,  with  orders  coming  in  at 
an  encouraging  rate.  Although  caution  on  the  part 
of  buyers  has  not  disappeared,  more  melters  are 
placing  their  requirements  for  the  remainder  of  the 
year  and  some  interest  is  being  shown  in  first  quarter 
needs.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  coal  strike,  with  its 
possible  effects  on  blast  furnace  production  costs,  is 
causing  buyers  to  become  concerned  about  their  sup- 
plies. An  Illinois  melter  is  inquiring  for  3000  tons  of 
foundry  for  fourth  quarter  and  another  user  in  the 
Western  part  of  the  State  is  in  the  market  for  1000 
tons  for  first  quarter.  A  Wisconsin  plant  wants  500 
tons  of  malleable  for  fourth  quarter  delivery.  A  Mil- 
waukee melter  has  closed  for  1000  tons  of  foundry  and 
malleable  for  shipment  over  the  rest  of  the  year. 

Quotations  on  Northern  foundry  high  phosphorus 
malleable  and  basic  irons  are  f.o.b.  local  furnace  and 
do  not  include  an  average  switching  charge  of  61c. 
per  ton.  Other  prices  are  for  iron  delivered  at  con- 
sumer.s  yard  or  when  so  indicated,  l.o.b.  furnace 
other  than  local. 

Lake  Superior  charcoal,  averaging 

sil.  1.50,  delivered  at  Chicago.  .$32.04  to  $32.15 
Northern  coke.  No.  1,  sil.  2.25   to 

2.75     27.50 

Northern  coke,  foundry  No.  2,  sil. 

1.75    to   2.25 27.00 

Malleable,  not  over  2.25  sil 27.00 

Basic    27.00 

High  phosphorus    „    ^  27.00 

Southern  No.   2 28. 6o  to    30.01 

Low   phos..    sil.    1    to    2    per    cent, 

copper  free   34.00  to    35.00 

Silvery,  sil.  S  per  cent 39.29 

Cast  Iron  Pipe. — The  United  States  Cast  Iron  Pip 
&   Foundry  Co.  has   been  awarded   2800   tons   for  the' 
north  side  sewage  disposal  plant  of  the  Sanitary  Dis- 
trict, Chicago.     Saginaw,  Mich.,  takes  bids  on  120  tons 
of  6-in.  Sept.  4. 

We  quote  per  net  ton.  f.o.b.  Chicago,  as  follows: 

Water    pipe.    4-in.,    $64.20;    6-in.    to    12-in.,    $60.20; 

above  12-in..  $57.20  to  $59.20;  class  A  and  gas  pipe, 

$5  e.xtra. 

Sheets. — Inquiries  are  more  numerous  and  prices 
are  steadier  than  for  soma  weeks.  It  cannot  be  said, 
however,  that  a  real  buying  movement  is  under  way. 
Neither  of  the  local  producers  has  yet  opened  its  books 
for  fourth  quarter,  although  they  continue  to  take  cur- 
rent business  at  unchanged  prices.  Some  mills  are 
not  particularly  anxious  to  take  heavy  forward  commit- 
ments at  this  time  in  view  of  t'.ie  uncertainty  of  costs. 
A  coal  strike  might  increase  costs  material'y  and  the 
elimination  of  the  12-hr.  day  by  producers  of  semi- 
finished material  carries  with  it  the  possibility  of  an 
advance  in  sheet  bars. 

Mill  quotations  are  3.S5c.  for  No.  2S  black,  3c. 
for  No.  10  blue  annealed  and  5c.  for  No.  28  gal- 
vanized, all  being  Pittsburgh  prices,  subject  to  a 
freight  rate  to  Chicago  of  34c.  per  100  lb. 

Jobbers  quote,  f.o.b.  Chicago.  4.35c.  for  blue  an- 
nealed. 5.20c.  for  black  and  6.35c.  for  galvanized. 

Structural  Mate.ial — Demand  for  plain  material 
still  falls  short  of  current  shi-ments  from  the  mills, 
but  building  activity  in  this  section  is  keeping  up  sur- 
prisingly well  for  this  seaso.i.  Sti-uctural  pwards  are 
fewer  than  a  week  ago,  but  considerable  tonnage  is 
pending.  The  foremost  independent  has  opened  its 
books  for  fourth  quarter  at  2  60c.,  Chicago,  a  reduction 
of  v2  a  ton  from  its  prior  quotation.  The  prices  of  all 
local  mills  are  now  on  the  same  basis. 

The    mill    quotation    on    plain    material    is    2.60c.. 

Chicago.     Jobbers  quote  3.30c.  for  plain  material  out 

of  warehouse. 

Bars. — Inquiries  for  soft  steel  bars  are  more  nu- 
merous, but  in  most  cases  they  involve  comparatively 
small  tonnages.  In  some  quarters  this  is  interpreted  as 
an  indication  of  continued  caution  on  the  part  of  buyers, 
but  in  the  case  of  manufacturing  consumers  it  may  be 
due  to  the  fact  that  orders  for  their  fabricated  products 
are  slow  in  coming  in.  Industrial  operations,  how- 
ever, show  little  recession.  Local  prices  on  soft  steel 
bars  are  now  on  a  single  level,  the  price  of  the  Inland 
Steel  Co.  having  been  reduced  $2  a  ton  to  2.50c.,  Chi- 
cago, for  fourth  quarter  delivery.  Mills  east  of  here 
continue  to  sell  soft  steel  bars  and  angles  in  lots  of 
50  to  103  tons  when  they  can  make  quicker  shipment 
than  local  mills.  This  business  is  moving  at  2.40c., 
Pittsburgh. 

A  new  national  classification  of  extras  on  iron  bars 
and  bands  was  put  into  effect  Sept.  1.  This  is  the  first 
t'me   bar  iron  extras  have  been  changed  since   Dec.  3, 
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1895.  One  of  the  most  important  foatuics  of  the  clas- 
sification is  that  the  extras  are  net  to  the  customer  as 
shown  on  the  card  instead  of  one-half  of  the  published 
figures  as  formerly.  The  new  extras  on  ovals,  half- 
ovals,  half-rounds,  hexagons  and  bands  are  the  same 
as  those  adopted  for  soft  steel  on  July  1.  On  rounds 
and  squares  the  extras  are  the  same  as  those  for  soft 
steel  for  sizes  from  3-lC  in.  up  to  11-16  in.,  but  differ 
on  the  larger  sizes.  The  extras  for  flats  also  differ 
from  those  on  soft  steel.  Quantity  differentials  ana 
extras  for  cutting  to  length  are  identical  with  those 
on  steel.  For  machine  straightening  an  extra  of  10c.  per 
100  lb.  has  been  named. 

Demand  for  bar  iron  shows  no  material  change. 
Si)nu'  mills  continue  to  quote  2.50c.,  Chicago,  but  the 
ruling  market  is  2.40c.  New  business  in  rail  steel  bars 
is  light,  but  producers  continue  to  adhere  to  2.30c.,  mill. 

Mill   prices  are:   Mild   steel  bars.   2..^0e..   ChioaKo  ; 
rnmmoM   Irir   irnn.    2  40c..   Chicago;    rail    steel,    :i.30c.. 

i.Mn  .      ,|,i  ,(  11,      fi)r   steel   bars   out   of  ware- 

h.    i  I  . (notation  on  cold-rolletl  steel 

I,,,  I  III  I    i.M-.  for  rounds  and  u.05c.  for 


Wire  Products. — The  market  situation  shows  litt'e 
change,  although  demand  for  barbed  wire  is  good  and 
specifications  from  manufacturing  consumers  are  im- 
proving. For  mill  prices,  see  finished  iron  and  .steel, 
f.  o.  b.  Pittsburgh,  page  642. 

We  quote  warehouse  prices  f.o.b.  Chicago:  No.  6 
to  No.  9  bright  basic  wire.  $3.90  per  100  lb.  :  extra 
for  black  annealed  wire.  1.5c.  per  100  lb. ;  common 
wire  nail.s.  $3.80  per  100  lb.;  cement  coated  nails. 
$3.2.")  per  keg. 

Rails  and  Track  Supplies.— Approximately  80,000 
tons  of  rails  have  been  purchased  in  the  Chicago  market 
during  the  week,  while  in  the  South  the  Louisville  & 
Nashville  has  placed  30,000  tons  with  the  Tennessee 
Coal,  Iron  &  Railroad  Co.  The  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  is 
inquiring  for  30,000  tons  and  the  Hocking  Valley  for 
5400  tons. 

Standard  Bessemer  and  open-hearth  rails.  $43  ; 
light  rails,  rolled  steel.  2.25c.  f.o.b.  makers'  mills. 

Standard  railroad  spikes  3.25c.  mill  ;  track  bolts 
with  square  nuts,  4.25c.  mill;  iron  tie  plates,  2.85c. 
mill:  steel  tie  plates,  2.60c.,  f.o.b.  mill;  angle  bars, 
2.75c.,  f.o.b.  mill. 

Jobbers  quote  standard  spikes  out  of  warehouse 
at  3.90c.  base  and  track  bolts  4.90c.  base. 

Reinforcing  Bars. — ^Following  a  quiet  August,  the 
demand  for  concrete  bars  is  showing  a'  marked  revival 
with  the  approach  of  the  fall.  Lettin?s  have  been 
numerous  during  the  past  week  and  several  attractive 
new  projects  have  made  their  appearance  on  the  mar- 
ket.   Awards  include: 

Golden  Rule  Building,  St.  Paul,  Minn..  600  tons  to  Con- 
crete Steel  Co, 

Illinois  Central  R.  R.,  track  elevation  work.  400  tons  to 
Truseon  Steel   Co. 

Evanston.  111.,   filtration   plant,    205  tons  to  Concrete   Steel 


Co. 

First  National  Bank  Building,  Davenport.  Iowa,  200  tons 
to  Truseon  Steel  Co. 

Illinois  State  highway  work,  200  tons  to  Truseon  Steel  Co. 

Tuttle  Building,  South  Bend,  Ind.,  200  tons  (rail  steel)  to 
PoUak   Steel  Co. 

Recitation  Building,  University  of  Iowa.  Iowa  City,  ISO 
tons  to  Concrete  Steel  Co. 

South  Park  Boulevard  viaduct.  Chicago,  150  tons  to 
Barton  Spiderweb   System   Co. 

North  High  School  Building,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  100  tons 
to  C.   A.  P.  Turner  Co. 

Indianapolis  Times  Building,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  100  tons 
to   Corrugated    Bar   Co. 

North  Side  Sewage  Treatment  Works,  Sanitary  District, 
Chicago,   6250  tons  to  Inland  Steel  Co. 

Illinois  State  highway  work,  135  tons  to  Concrete  Steel 
Co. 

Pending  business  includes: 

John  Marshall  High  School  Building,   Minneapolis,   Minn.. 

Filtration  plant.  Evansville,  Ind.,  240  tons,  bids  on  general 
contract   to  be  taken,   Sept.   6. 

Alvernia  High  School  Building,  Chicago.  315  tons,  general 
contract  awarded  to  Barry  Byrne  &  Ryan,  Chicago. 

Bolts  and  Nuts. — Manufacturers  announced  revised 
list  prices  on  machine  and  carriage  bolts,  effective  Sept. 


1.  These  are  the  first  list  changes  since  Aug.  1,  1912. 
Examination  of  the  new  prices  reveals  that  machine 
bolts  %  to  l'/4  in.  are  unchanged;  9-16  and  %  in.  have 
been  advanced  an  average  of  about  five  per  cent  for  all 
lengths;  ',:,  to  l/l-  in.  bolts  inclusive  show  varying  ad- 
vances up  to  a  maximum  of  14  per  cent  for  lengths  to 
6  in.,  but  for  6>4  in.  and  longer  have  been  marked  up 
from  20  to  45  per  cent.  One  feature  of  the  new  list  a.s 
contrasted  with  the  old  one  is  that  all  prices  are  in 
multiples  of  five,  there  being  no  odd  figures.  Prices 
of  3-16  and  '  i  in.  carriage  bolts  in  lengths  ^■{.  to  6  in. 
inclusive  are  unchanged;  for  lengths  GVz  to  20  in.  in- 
clusive there  has  been  a  flat  advance  of  75c.  per  100.  A 
flat  advance  of  $1.30  per  100  has  been  made  on  all  lengths 
of  ?4-in.  carriage  bolts.  For  the  shortest  lengths  the 
prices  of  5-16  and  %  in.  bolts  are  unchanged  and  up  to  6 
in.  in  length  the  advances  are  gradual,  reaching  a  maxi- 
mum of  10  per  cent.  Advances  in  7/16  in.  bolts  range 
from  14  to  19  per  cent  for  lengths  up  to  6  in.  For 
lengths  greater  than  6  in.  advances  on  5/16,  %  and  7/16 
in.  bolts  range  from  30  to  40  per  cent.  Advances  on  9/16 
and  %  in.  bolts  average  less  than  5  per  cent  for  all 
lengths.  Advances  on  '/<  in.  bolts  are  negligible  up  to 
and  including  6  in.  lengths.  For  longer  sizes  the  ad- 
vances range  from  10  to  15  per  cent.  The  advances 
have  had  the  effect  of  bringing  out  heavier  specifica- 
tions from  buyers. 

Coke. — The  anthracite  strike  has  stimulated  demand 
for  coke.  A  Michigan  melter  has  closed  for  2,500  tons 
of  West  Virginia  foundry  coke  at  $10.50,  f.o.b.  ovens. 
Connellsville  foundry  is  selling  more  freely  and  has 
stiffened,  now  bringing  from  $6  to  $6.50,  ovens.  Local 
Ly-product  foundry  coke  remains  unchanged  at  $13.50, 
de'ivered,   Chicago  switching   district. 

Old  Material. — Speculative  buying  by  dealers  has 
caused  a  general  advance  in  prices.  Although  the  last 
heavy  melting  bought  by  a  steel  works  did  not  bring 
more  than  $16.50  per  gross  ton,  brokers  have  paid  from 
50c.  to  $1  a  ton  more.  For  the  time  being  the  dealers 
have  the  market  to  themselves,  as  users  have  thus  far 
refused  to  pay  the  prices  that  are  being  asked.  Rail- 
road offerings  include  the  Pennsylvania,  Southwestern 
Region,  5500  tons;  the  Pennsylvania,  Northwestern 
Region,  2500  tons;  and  the  Michigan  Central,  the  New 
York  Central  and  the  Erie,  blind  lists. 

We  quote  delivery  in  consumers'  yards.  Chicago 
and  vicinity,  all  freight  and  transfer  charges  paid, 
as  follows : 

Per  Gross  Ton 

Iron   rails    $21.50  to  $22.00 

Cast  iron  car  wheels 20.00  to    20.50 

Relaying  rails.  56  and   60  lb 28.50  to    29.50 

Relaying  rails,  65   lb.  and  heavier  32.00  to    35.00 
Rolled  or  forged  steel  car  wheels   22.00  to    22.50 

Rails  for  rolling 17.50  to    18.00 

Steel  raHs,  less  than  3  fi L'h  ,-,ii  to    21.00 

Heavy    melting    steel !i;  r.d  to    17.00 

Frogs,    switches    and    guaids    mt 

apart    1 7  no  to    17.50 

Shoveling   steel    16.2.'.  to     16.7.". 

Drop  forge  flashings 11.50  tn     12. On 

Hydraulic  compressed    sheets....    13.00  to     1 :).:." 

Axle    turnings    13.50  to    14. on 

Steel  angle  bars 18.50  to    19.00 

Per  Net  Ton 

Iron  angle  and  splice  bars 22.50  to    23.00 

Iron  arch  bars  and  transoms.  .  ,  .    22.50  to    23.00 

Iron  car  axles 25.50  to    26.00 

Steel  car   axles    18.00  to    18.50 

No.    1    bu.sheling 13.50  to     14.00 

No.    2    busheling 10.00  to    10.50 

Cut    forge    15.00  to    15.50 

Pipes  and   flues   10.00  to    10.50 

No.    1    railroad    wrought 16.00  to    16.50 

No.  2  railroad  wrought 15.00  to    15.50 

Steel   knuckles  and   couplers 19.50  to    20.00 

Coil    springs     20.50  to    21.00 

No.   1    machinery  cast    19.50  to    20.00 

No.   1   railroad   cast 18.50  to    19.00 

No.  1  agricultural   cast 18.50  to    19.00 

Low    phos,    punchings 17.50  to    18.00 

Locomotive  tires,  smooth 16.00  to    16.50 

Machine  shop  turnings 9.00  to       9.50 

Cast    borings    11.00  to    11.50 

Short  shoveling   turnings 11.00  to    11.50 

Ftove    nlate     16.00  to    16.50 

Grate  bars    14.00  to    14.50 

Brake  shoes    14.50  to    15.00 

Railroad    malleable     19.50  to    20.00 

Agricultural     malleable     17.50  to    18.00 

Twenty-one  teachers  of  engineering  from  as  many 
widely  separated  colleges  and  universities  spent  the 
month  of  July  at  the  East  Pittsburgh  works.  Westing- 
house  Electric  &  Mfg:.  Co.,  renewing  their  contact  with 
industry  in  the  interest  of  better  teaching. 
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New  York 


Pig  Iron  Prices  Firmer,  ^'ith  Moderate  Buy- 
ing— Coke  Market  Stronger 

New  York,  Sept.  4. — The  largest  inquiry  pending 
in  the  New  York  pig  iron  market  is  from  the  American 
Tube  &  Stamping  Co.,  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  for  from  4000 
to  5000  tons  of  basic  for  last  quarter  delivery,  which 
it  is  expected  will  be  placed  in  a  day  or  two.  Sales  of 
the  past  week  have  been  moderate  and  owing  to  the 
holiday  inteiTuption  have  not  got  fairly  started 
this  week.  The  largest  sale  reported  was  for  1500  tons 
of  foundry  iron.  Other  sales  amounted  to  probably  not 
over  5000  tons,  made  up  largely  of  tonnages  ranging 
from  100  to  500,  mostly  for  delivery  in  the  fourth 
quarter,  although  some  of  the  tonnage  is  for  September 
and  200  or  300  tons  for  the  first  quarter  of  next  year. 
Pending  inquiries  for  foundry  iron  foot  up  about  3000 
tons.  Prices  are  firmer,  with  $25  the  minimum  at  Buf- 
falo and  $25.50  the  prevailing  quotation  on  No.  2X  and 
No.  2  plain,  eastern  Pennsylvania. 

We  quote  delivered  in  the  New  York  district  as 
follows,  having  added  to  furnace  prices  $2.27  freight 
from  eastern  Pennsylvania,  $4.91  from  Buffalo  and 
$5.44    from   Virginia: 

East.  Pa.  No.  IX  fdy.,  sil.  2.75  to  3.25 $28.77 

East.  Pa.  No.  2X  fdy..  sil.  2.25  to  2.75 27.77 

East.  Pa.  No.  2.  sil.  1.75  to  2.25 27.77 

Buffalo,   sil.   1.75  to  2.25 29.41 

No.  2X  Virginia,  sil.  2.25  to  2.75 31.94 

No.  2  Virginia,  sil.  1.75  to  2.25 31.44 

Ferroalloys. — The  ferromanganese  market  is  exceed- 
ingly quiet  and  quotations  have  been  reduced  to 
$112.50,  seaboard.  Demand  is  confined  to  carload 
and  small  lots.  The  same  situation  prevails  in  the 
spiegeleisen  market,  where  prices  continue  as  last  re- 
ported. There  is  no  demand  of  any  consequence  for  50 
per  cent  ferrosilicon  and  prices  are  unchanged.  The 
ferrochromium  market  is  entirely  featureless. 

Cast  Iron  Pipe. — Firmness  continues  and  makers  of 
pressure  pipe  are  booked  for  several  months.  Continued 
demand  strengthens  the  belief  that  jobbers'  stocks  are 
low.  November  and  December  delivery  is  offered  by 
one  maker  for  medium  and  small  sizes,  but  it  is  booked 
through  the  year  on  large  sizes.  Bids  will  be  opened 
Sept.  7  on  4000  tons  of  6-in.  to  20-in.  pipe  by  the  De- 
partment of  Water  Supply,  Gas  and  Electricity,  City  of 
New  York.  We  quote  per  net  ton,  f.o.b.  New  York,  in 
carload  lots,  as  follows:  6-in.  and  larger,  $63.60;  4-in. 
and  5-in.,  $68.60;  3-in.,  $78.60,  with  $5  additional  for 
Class  A  and  gas  pipe.  Demand  for  soil  pipe  has  quick- 
ened in  the  face  of  the  recent  price  increase.  Even 
though  dullness  will  soon  be  in  order,  makers  look  for 
a  good  volume  of  business  during  the  coming  weeks. 
Most  business  is  for  immediate  or  30-day  delivery,  and 
this  is  generally  taken  to  signify  that  stocks  are  low. 
We  quote  discounts  of  both  Southern  and  Northern 
makers,  f.o.b.  New  York,  in  carload  lots,  for  prompt 
shipment,  as  follows:  6-in.  standard,  34V4  to  35%  per 
cent  off  list;  heavy,  44%  to  45%  per  cent  off  list. 

Warehouse  Business. — Prices  seem  to  be  slightly 
firmer,  although  there  is  some  evidence  of  shading  on 
certain  products.  The  demand  for  bars  and  structural 
material  continues  active  and  plates  of  about  %  in.  are 
an  active  item,  but  this  latter  activity  is  largely  attrib- 
uted to  the  low  stocks  of  plates  in  warehouses.  Sheets 
are  reported  firmer  and  shading  is  said  to  have  almost 
disappeared  from  this  market.  Today  a  fair  price  in 
the  black  and  galvanized  sheet  market  is  4.75c.  per  lb. 
base  on  black  and  5.75c.  per  lb.  base  on  galvanized. 
The  market  on  wrought  iron  and  steel  pipe  is  quiet,  but 
discounts  are  reported  as  holding  firm.  No  change  is 
reported  in  prices  of  brass  and  copper  products.  We 
quote  prices  on  page  664. 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel.— .\  week  normally  dull  was 
not  helped  in  the  domestic  market  by  the  shock  of 
the  Japanese  calamity  and  oven  in  structural  lines  little 
was  placed  and  little  new  business  appeared.  Prac- 
tically nothing  was  done  in  the  railroad  equipment  field. 
As  yet  no  progress  can  be  reported  on  fourth  quarter 


contracting.  The  fact  that  Japan  in  the  course  of  some 
months  will  need  steel  is  a  firming  influence  and 
particularly  in  black  sheets,  the  one  item  in  which 
there  has  been  occasional  weakness.  It  is  not  expected, 
however,  that  Japan  can  be  a  buyer  for  a  number  of 
months. 

We  quote  for  mill  shipments,  New  York  delivery, 
as  follows:  Soft  steel  bars,  2.74c.;  plates  and  struc- 
tural shapes,  2.84c.  ;  bar  iron,  2.74c. 

Coke. — The  strike  of  anthracite  coal  miners  has  in- 
creased the  demand  for  coke  for  domestic  uses  and 
the  market  in  general  is  firmer,  with  prices  a  shade 
higher.  Standard  foundry  coke  is  quotable  at  $6.25  to 
$7  for  prompt  delivery  and  furnace  coke  at  $5  to  $5.50. 
By-product  coke  from  New  Jersey  ovens  is  still  quoted 
at  $11.41,  Newark  and  Jersey  City,  which  is  on  the  basis 
of  $7.50  for  Connellsville  coke. 

Old  Material. — Prices  are  generally  firm,  although 
there  seems  to  be  considerably  less  anticipation  of  an 
immediate  rise  in  prices  by  the  smaller  dealers.  No.  1 
heavy  melting  steel  shipped  into  eastern  Pennsylvania 
is  bringing  $16  per  ton  delivered.  Specification  pipe  is 
still  firm  at  $16  per  ton  delivered  to  Lebanon  and  stove 
plate  has  shown  a  slight  advance,  New  Jersey  foun- 
dries now  offering  $18  per  ton.  Stove  plate  is  still  going 
forward  to  Harrisburg,  hut  at  $17.50  per  ton  delivered, 
which  with  a  $3.78  per  ten  freight  rate  brings  the  buy- 
ing price  New  York  considerably  lower  than  on  the 
stove  plate  purchased  for  the  New  Jersey  foundries. 
Borings  and  turnings  are  still  fairly  active  and  machine 
shop  turnings  are  also  going  forward  to  eastern  Penn- 
sylvania consumers. 

Buying  prices  per  gross  ton  New  York  follow : 

Heavy  melting  steel,  yard $12.00  to  $12.50 

Steel     rails,     short     lengths,     or 

equivalent    13.00  to    13.50 

Rails  for  rolling 15.00  to    17.00 

Relaying  rails,   nominal 25.00  to    26.00 

Steel  car   axles 19.00  to    20.00 

Iron   car  axles 25.00  to    26.00 

No.   1   railroad  wrought 14.00  to    14.50 

Wrought  iron  track 13.50  to    14.00 

Forge  fire   9.50  to    10.00 

No.   1   yard  wrought,  long 13.00  to    13.50 

Cast    borings    (clean) 10.00  to    10.50 

Machine-shop   turnings    9.75  to    10.25 

iiixed  borings  and   turnings 9.50  to    10.00 

Iror  and  steel  pipe   (1   in.  diam., 

not  under   2  ft.   long) 11.75  to    12.25 

Stove  plate    14.00  to    15.00 

Locomotive   grate  bars 12.50  to    13.50 

Malleable  cast    (railroad) 18.00  to    19.00 

Cast-iron  car  wheels 17.00  to    18.00 

Prices  which  dealers  in  New  York  and  Brooklyn 
are  quoting  to  local  foundries  per  gross  ton  follow: 

No.   1   machinery  cast $20.00  to  $21.00 

Xo.  1  heavy  cast   (columns,  build- 
ing materials,  etc.),  cupola  size  19.00  to    20.00 
No.  1  heavy  cast,  not  cupola  size  17.00  to    18.00 
No.  2  cast  (radiators,  cast  boilers, 

etc.)    17.00  to    18.00 


Detroit  Scrap  Market 

Detroit,  Sept.  4. — The  melters  in  this  district  are 
still  buying  from  hand-to-mouth  on  their  metal  require- 
ments and  the  actual  melt  does  not  show  much  devia- 
tion from  the  second  quarter  of  the  year.  The  automo- 
tive industry  shows  an  increase  over  July,  with  sched- 
ules pretty  well  set  for  September  and  October.  One 
of  the  largest  producers  is  offering  approximately  2500 
tons  of  turnings,  borings,  flashings  and  regular  hydrau- 
lic compressed  on  a  competitive  basis  for  September 
delivery.    Turnings  and  compressed  are  active. 

The  following  prices  are  quoted  on  a  gross  ton 
basis,  f.o.b.  cars  producers'  yards,  excepting  stove 
plate,  automobile  and  No.  1  machinery  cast,  which 
are  quoted  on  a  net  ton  basis: 

Heavy   melting  steel $14.00  to  $15.00 

Shoveling  steel    14.00  to    15.00 

No.    1   machinery   cast 17.00  to    19.00 

Cast   borings    10.00  to    11.00 

Automobile   cast   scrap 21.00  to    23.00 

Stove  plate  14.00  to    16.00 

Hvdraulic  compressed    i:!.00  to    14.00 

Turnings    10.00  to    11.00 

Flashings    10,00  to    11.00 
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I'i-    Iron    Dull    and    W  oak,    Willi   Low    Prices 
on  Soullu'rn  Grades 

Cincinnati,  Sept.  4. — There  is  practically  no 
change  in  the  pig  iron  market  either  as  regards  activity 
or  price.  Buyers  continue  to  place  orders  for  immedi- 
ate needs  and  most  of  the  sales  reported  range  from 
carloads  to  lots  of  100  tons.  Inquiry,  too,  is  light,  one 
and  two  carloads  being  the  general  run.  There  is, 
however,  one  inquiry  of  note,  a  nearby  melter  being 
in  the  market  for  2500  tons  of  foundry  for  first  half  of 
next  year.  This  iron  will  probably  be  bought  this  week, 
as  it  is  said  the  melter  has  intimated  that  he  would 
place  an  order  at  today's  price  and  it  is  understood  a 
number  of  furnaces  are  seriously  considering  the 
proposition.  Twenty-five  dollars,  Ironton,  can  still  be 
done,  while  in  the  South  $2.'?. .50.  Birmingham  repre- 
sents the  market,  although  the  Birmingham  district 
furnaces  which  had  been  holding  for  $27  have  reduced 
their  prices  for  September  shipment  to  $24.  One  of 
these  furnaces  is  reported  to  have  sold  500  tons  in 
Louisville  at  $24,  but  the  majority  of  the  sales  are  of 
Tennessee  iron  at  $23:50  with  some  resale  material 
said  to  be  available  at  $23.  There  is  no  activity  in 
basic  or  silvery  irons. 

Based  on  freight  rates  of  $4.05  from  Birmingham 
and  $2.27   from  Ironton,   we  quote  f.o.b.  Cincinnati : 

Southern  col^e,  sil.  1.75  to  2.25    (base) $27.55 

Southern    colce,    sil.    2.25    to    2.75     (No.    2 

soft)     28.05 

Ohio  silvery,    8  per  cent 36.77 

Southern  Ohio  col<e.  sil.  1.75  to  2.25  (No.  2)    27.27 

Basic  Northern    27.27 

Malleable   27.27 

Sheets. — Orders  are  more  numerous,  though  for 
small  tonnages.  More  inquiry  is  current  for  fourth 
quarter,  and  when  prices  are  named  by  the  leading  in- 
terest, it  is  expected  that  there  will  be  a  rush  to  get 
under  contract.  Prices  generally  are  holding  to  the 
regular  schedule,  with  the  exception  of  black  sheets, 
quotations  of  3.75c.  still  being  made  by  some  of  the 
smaller  mills.  Reports  of  price  shading  in  galvanized 
sheets  cannot  be  confirmed. 

Structural  Material. — The  only  new  inquiry  of  con- 
sequence is  for  the  Rowland  Building,  Columbus,  Ohio, 
200  tons,  bids  on  which  closed  Sept.  5.  An  inquiry  for 
100  tons  for  a  hotel  at  Portsmouth,  Ohio,  is  also  cur- 
rent. The  U.  S.  Engineers'  Office,  Louisville,  Ky.,  will 
take  bids  Sept.  29  on  six  steel  derrick  boats,  estimated 
to  require  about  900  tons.  The  L.  &  N.  Railroad  is  ex- 
pected to  come  into  the  market  shortly  for  a  small 
quantity  of  bridge  work.  The  principal  award  last 
week  was  the  Kresge  Building,  Cincinnati,  350  tons,  to 
L.  Schreiber  &  Sons.  Fabricating  shops  in  this  dis- 
trict are  generally  in  good  shape  for  work  during  the 
next  60  days,  and  have  fair  stocks  of  materials  on  hand. 

Warehouse  Business. — Local  jobbers  report  orders 
more  numerous  during  the  past  week,  with  prices  hold- 
ing firmly. 

Finished  Material.— The  latter  part  of  the  week 
brought  an  influx  of  orders,  some  of  them  of  consid- 
erable tonnages,  and  the  outlook  for  business  in  this  ter- 
ritory is  now  more  promising  than  it  has  been  for  some 
weeks.  Some  business  developed  in  cold-finished  bars 
and  shafting,  and  while  reports  are  heard  that  lower 
prices  than  those  regularly  quoted  have  been  made, 
these  are  hardly  borne  out  by  the  facts,  as  some  buyers 
who  supposedly  have  been  quoted  lower  than  3.25c.  have 
placed  orders  at  this  price.  On  plates  and  shapes,  the 
price  continues  to  be  firm  at  2.50c.  Pittsburgh,  with 
bars  at  2.40c.  A  slightly  improved  demand  for  wire 
products  is  reported,  but  orders  are  not  heavy.  Some 
orders  also  were  placed  for  spikes,  but  these  were  gen- 
erally confined  to  carload  lots. 

Cincinnati  jobbers  quote :  Iron  and  steel  bars, 
3.50c.;  reinforcing  bars,  3.60c.;  hoops,  4.55c.;  bands, 
4.25c.  ;  shapes,  3.60c.  ;  plates,  3.60c.  ;  cold-rolled 
rounds.  4.50c. ;  cold-rolled  flats,  squares  and  hexa- 
gons, 5c.  ;  No.  10  blue  annealed  sheets,  4.25c.  :  No. 
28  black  sheets,  5.35c.  ;  No.  28  galvanized  sheets, 
6.35c.  ;  No.  9  annealed  wire,  $3.60  per  100  lb.  ;  com- 
mon wire  nails,  $3.60  per  keg  base. 


Coke. — Demand  for  domestic  fuel  keeps  up  very  well, 
but  activity  is  lacking  in  furnace  and  foundry  grades. 
We  note,  however,  one  sale  of  50  cars  of  foundry  coke 
for  the  remainder  of  the  year.  Prices  are  unchanged 
at  last  week's  levels. 

Old  Material. — There  is  little  demand  from  local 
consumers  for  scrap  and  any  activity  noted  is  directly 
traced  to  trading  between  dealers.  Local  dealers  report 
more  activity  in  the  South  and  some  good  sales  were 
reported  in  that  section  last  week.  Prices  are  un- 
changed from  last  week. 

We  quote  dealers'  buying  prices,  f.o.b.  cars  Cin- 
cinnati: 

Per  Orosa  Ton 

Bundled  sheets    $13.50  to  $14.00 

Iron   rails   16.00  to  16.50 

Relaying  rails,  50  lb.  and  up....  29.00  to  29.50 

Rails  for  rolling 17.00  to  17.50 

Heavy   melting  steel 15.50  to  16.00 

Steel   rails   for  melting 15.50  to  16.00 

Car  wheels   15.50  to  16.00 

Per  Net  Ton 

No.   1   railroad  wrought 13.50  to  14.00 

Cast   borings    10.00  to  10.50 

Steel   turnings    9.50  to  10.00 

Railroad  cast  17.00  to  17.50 

No.   1  machinery  cast 19.50  to  20.00 

Burnt  scrap    12.50  to  13.00 

Iron    axles    22.50  to  23.00 

Locomotive  tires   (smooth  inside)  14.50  to  15.00 

Pipes  and  flues 9.50  to  10.00 


Boston 


Pig  Iron  Sales  Increase  but  Are  Still  Far  from 
Active 

Boston,  Sept.  4. — Pig  iron  sales  are  somewhat 
larger,  but  the  market  is  still  far  from  active.  Indi- 
vidual sales  reported  the  past  week  in  no  instance  ex- 
ceeded 450  tons,  and  in  a  majority  of  cases  involved 
car  lots,  with  the  aggregate  probably  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  6000  tons.  Western  Pennsylvania  furnaces  are 
the  most  active  with  sales  at  $25  base  and  a  shade 
lower.  Buffalo  iron  is  second  in  activity  with  $25  base 
being  generally  maintained  although  differentials  are 
still  occasionally  disregarded.  Eastern  Pennsylvania 
iron  is  comparatively  quiet,  with  most  furnaces  quoting 
$25  base  with  full  differentials.  One  furnace  usually 
active  in  this  territory  has  advanced  from  $25  to  $25.50 
base  and  $26  for  silicon  2.25  to  2.7.5,  and  $26.50  for 
silicon  2.75  to  3.25.  Not  enough  business  was  trans- 
acted in  Virginia  and  Alabama  irons  the  past  week  to 
establish  a  market.  It  is  intimated  prices  on  at  least 
one  of  these  irons  will  be  shortly  reduced. 

We  quote  delivered  prices  on  the  basis  of  the 
latest  reported  sales  as  follows,  having  added  $3.65 
freight  from  eastern  Pennsylvania,  $4.91  from  Buf- 
falo,   $5.92   from  Virginia,   and   $9.60  from  Alabama. 

East.   Penn.,  sil.   2.25  to  2.75 $29.15  to  $30.15 

East.  Penn..  sil.   1.75   to  2.25 28.65  to    29.65 

Buffalo,  sil.   2.25   to  2.75 29.91  to    30.41 

Buffalo,  sil.   1.75  to   2.25 29.01  to    30.41 

Virginia,  sil.   2.25   to  2.75 32.42  to    32.92 

Virginia,  sil.   1.75   to  2.25 31.92  to    32.42 

Alabama,   sil.    2.25    to   2.75 35.10  to    37.10 

Alabama,  sil.   1.75   to    2.25 34.60  to    36.60 

Coke. — The  Providence  Gas  Co.,  Providence,  R.  I, 
has  announced  that  until  further  notice  it  will  sell  by- 
product foundry  coke  at  $13.50  a  ton  delivered  in  New 
England  against  September  contract  shipments.  This 
price  is  the  same  as  quoted  by  the  company  last  month. 
The  New  England  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  Boston,  has  made 
no  official  announcement  regarding  its  September  price, 
but  it  is  intimated  there  will  be  no  immediate  change. 
The  attitude  of  both  producers  indicates  precaution 
made  necessary  by  possible  developments  in  the  hard 
coal  labor  situation.  They  are  fairly  buried  under  or- 
ders for  domestic  coke.  Deliveries  of  by-product  foun- 
dry coke  fell  further  behind  the  past  week.  Little  Con- 
nellsville  foundry  coke  is  offered  in  this  territory,  but 
the  market  appears  on  a  firmer  foundation. 

Old  Material. — Old  material  dealers  have  been  more 
interested  in  stocking  up  yards  in  preparation  for  an 
anticipated  active  market  than  they  have  in  trying  to 
dispose  of  holdings.  Pi-ices  being  quoted  by  the  trade 
are  the  same  as  a  week  ago.  The  movement  of  mate- 
rial out  of  New  England  into  Pennsylvania  shows  a 
material  reduction  due,  presumably,  to  back  orders 
having  been   filled.     Reports   of  cancellations  by  steel 
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mills,  therefore,  are  at  a  minimum.  A  New  England 
maker  of  brake  shoes  is  sounding  out  the  market  on 
a  considerable  tonnage  of  stove  plate  and  is  expected  to 
buy  shortly.  The  market  for  heavy  melting  steel  shows 
more  life  than  that  for  any  other  material.  Borings 
and  turnings  are  not  coming  out  as  freely  as  antici- 
pated inasmuch  as  holders  are  waiting  for  higher 
prices. 

The   following  prices    are    for   gross    ton    lots    de- 
livered consuming  points : 

No.  1  machinery  cast $22.50  to  $23.00 

No.   2  macliinerv  cast 20.50  to    21.00 

Stove  plate   16. nn  to    17.00 

Railroad    mnllpfihlp  LM  mm  t.,    21.50 

Street  car    ;,\1.  -  _ r,,    21.00 

The  foIl^H  :■  -    I L, ..--  ton  lots 

No.   1  hea\>    m.  ii  n,.:    -  -  .  ,                 - 1 .  $12.50 

No.    1   rail    v.iujy:,; ;„.„u  i..  14.00 

No.    1   yard    wrriusln 12.r,0  to  13.00 

Wrought     pipe     (l-in.     in     diam.. 

over   2   ft.    long) 11.00  to  11.50 

Machine  shop  turnings S.50  to  9.00 

Cast  iron  borings,  rolling   mill...  9.50  to  10.00 

Cast    iron   borings,   chemical 12.00  to  12.50 

Blast   furnace   borings   and   turn- 
ings       8.50  to  9.00 

Forged  scrap  and  bundled  skeleton  9.00  to  9.50 

Shafting    18.00  to  18.50 

Street  car  axles 18.00  to  18.50 

Rails  for  reroUing 13.50  to  14.00 


St.  Louis 


Local  Furnace  Company  Advances  Prices  of 

Pig  Iron  and  Makes  Sales 

St.  Louis,  Sept.  4.— The  St.  Louis  Coke  &  Iron  Co., 
which  advanced  its  price  for  pig  iron  to  $28  to  $29, 
Granite  City,  sold  1000  tons  of  foundry  iron  to  a 
melter  in  the  district  and  300  tons  in  scattering  lots. 
Another  concern  sold  500  tons  of  malleable  to  a  local 
melter.  Outside  of  these  sales,  business  was  quiet. 
Melters  are  still  buying  only  small  quantities  as  they 
need  the  iron,  there  still  being  a  mixed  sentiment  as  to 
what  prices  will  do.  Northern  iron  is  still  quoted  at 
$27,  Chicago.  Three  Southern  makers  are  quoting 
$27,  Birmingham,  although  very  little  is  being  sold 
on  that  basis.  The  companies  that  have  been  quoting 
$24,  and  less,  are  said  to  have  sold  up  for  some  time 
at  that  price,  and  have  withdrawn  from  the  market. 
July  sales  of  stove  manufacturers  reporting  to  the 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  St.  Louis  were  44.5  per  cent 
larger  than  in  July,  1922,  and  19.7  per  cent  in  excess 
of  June,  1923.  A  local  steel  concern  wants  50  to  100 
tons  of  spiegeleisen. 

We  quote  delivered  consumers'  yards.  St.  Louis, 
as  follows,  having  added  to  furnace  prices  $2.15 
freight  from  Chicago.  $3.28  from  Birmingham  (rail 
and  water).  $5.17  from  Birmingham,  all  rail,  and  81 
cents   average  switching  charge  from   Granite   City : 

Northern  fdy..  sil.   1.75   to  2.25 $29.16 

Northern  malleable,  sil.   1.75  to  2.25 29.16 

Basic     29.16 

Southern  fdy.,  sil.   1.75  to  2.25.  .  .$28.67   to   29.17 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel.  —  The  Wabash  Railway 
placed  an  order  for  10,000  tons  of  90-lb.  rails  with 
Inland  Steel  Co.  and  the  Illlinois  Steel  Co.  The  San 
Antonio  &  Aransas  Pass  Railway  bought  85  car 
wheels  and  two  tons  of  nails.  Inquiries  from  the  rail- 
roads generally  have  been  light.  Jobbers  continue  to 
buy  sparingly.  Fair  sized  orders  for  bolts  and  nuts 
were  placed  by  Texas  jobbers  in  this  market. 

For  stock  out  of  warehouse  we  quote :  Soft  steel 
bars,  3.35c.  per  lb.;  iron  bars.  3.35c.;  structural 
shapes,  3.45c  ;  tank  plates.  3.45c. :  No.  10  blue  an- 
nealed sheet."!,  4.45c. :  No.  28  black  sheets,  cold  rolled, 
one  pass,  5.20c. :  cold  drawn  rounds,  shafting  and 
screw  stock,  4.45c. :  structural  rivets.  4.15c. ;  boiler 
rivets,  4.25c. :  tank  rivets.  ,V  in.  and  smaller.  50-5 
per  cent  off  list;  machine  bolts.  45-5  per  cent;  car- 
riage bolts.  40-3  per  cent;  lag  screws.  50-5  per  cent; 
hot  pressed  nuts,  square  or  hexagon  blank,  $2.50  ; 
and  tapped,  $2.50  off  list. 

Coke. — The  St.  Louis  Coke  &  Iron  Co.  announces 
an  advance  in  foundry  coke  to  $12,  Granite  City.  Con- 
nellsville  coke  is  reported  in  better  demand,  and  prices 
higher  as  a  result  of  this  and  curtailed  production. 
Sales  were  made  at  from  $6.50  to  $7.50.  Domestic  coke 
is  in  better  demand. 

Old  Material. — Dealers  continue  to  take  all  rail- 
road  lists   offered,  most   of  their  purchases  being   for 


stock.  Consumers  have  not  yet  begun  to  buy  anything 
except  a  few  specialties,  although  they  are  taking  a 
little  more  interest  in  what  is  going  on.  Competition 
is  keen  among  dealers,  and  the  railroads  are  getting 
good  prices  for  their  old  material.  Rails  for  rolling, 
frog  switches  and  guards  cut  apart,  cast  iron  borings, 
cast  and  railroad  malleable  are  higher.  The  rest  of 
the  list  is  unchanged.  New  lists  include:  Dodge  Broth- 
ers, Detroit,  2400  tons;  Pennsylvania  lines,  Central  re- 
gion, 9000  tons;  Northwestern  region,  3000  tons;  South- 
western region,  4000  tons;  Wabash,  500  tons. 

We  quote  dealers'  prices  f.o.b.  consumers'  works, 
St.  Louis  industrial  district  and  dealers'  yards,  as 
follows : 

Per  Gross  Ton 

Iron   rails    $16.00  to  $16.50 

Rails  for  rolling 18.00  to    18.50 

Steel   rails  less  than  3  ft 18.50  to    19.00 

Relaying  rails.  60  lb.  and  under.  .    26.00  to    27.00 
Relaying  rails,  70  lb.  and  over...    33.50  to    34.50 

Cast  iron  car  wheels 18.50  to    19.00 

Heavy   melting   steel 16.50  to    17.00 

Heavy  shoveling  steel 16.50  to    17.00 

Frogs,    switches   and   guards   cut 

apart    17.50  to    18.00 

Per  Net  Ton 
Heavy  axles  and  tire  turnings.  .  .    12.50  to    13.00 

Steel  angle  bars 15.25  to    15.75 

Iron  car  axles 25.00  to    26.00 

Steel  car  axles 21.00  to    21.50 

Wrought  iron  bars  and  transoms  20.00  to    21.00 

No.   1    railroad   wrought 15.00  to    15.50 

No.    2  railroad  wrought 16.50  to    17.00 

Railroad    springs    19.50  to    20.00 

Cast  iron  borings 12.00  to    12.50 

No.    1    busheling 16.75  to    17.25 

No.  1  railroad  cast 19.00  to    19.50 

No.    1   machinery  cast 19.00  to    19.50 

Riulroad    malleable    17.50  to    18.00 

Machine   shop  turnings 11.50  to    12.00 

Champion    bundled    sheets 8.00  to      8.50 


Birmingham 


Nominal   Price   of   $27   on   Pig   Iron   Finally 
Abandoned — Stocks  Increase 

Birmingham,  Sept.  4. — Early  last  week,  one  of  the 
largest  foundry  iron  producers  of  the  Birmingham  dis- 
trict reached  the  decision  to  openly  quote  a  base  price 
of  $24  per  ton,  f.o.b.  furnaces.  By  the  middle  of  the 
week  all  other  foundi-y  iron  manufacturers  had  reached 
the  same  decision,  with  the  exception  of  one  which 
claims  not  to  be  openly  quoting  the  price,  but  will  take 
care  of  old  customers  when  and  if  they  come  in  the 
market  for  their  requirements.  The  lowering  of  $27 
price  to  $24  has  had  some  little  effect  thus  far  in  clos- 
ing up  comparatively  small  size  tonnages — ranging 
from  500  to  1000  tons.  It  remains  to  be  seen  what  the 
general  effect  is  to  be.  The  large  pipe  consumers  have 
not  yet  shown  a  disposition  to  "scramble  in"  on  the  $24 
price.  During  the  week  the  Sloss-Sheflfield  Steel  &  Iron 
Co.  blew  out  two  furnaces — one  at  Birmingham  and  one 
at  Sheffield.  While  figures  are  not  yet  available  for 
iron  stacked  on  yards  at  the  end  of  August,  in  all  prob- 
ability the  total  will  be  between  115,000  and  125,000 
tons,  as  against  about  85,000  tons  July  31.  One  of  the 
principal  curtailments  in  Southern  iron  consumption 
has  resulted  from  closing  down  of  approximately  50 
per  cent  of  the  soil  pipe  foundries.  The  pressure  pipe 
foundries,  stove  foundries  and  radiator  plant  continue 
to  operate  on  practically  full  time,  but  machinery 
plants  and  general  castings  plants  are  far  below  aver- 
age operations. 

We  quote  per  gross  ton  f.o.b.  Birmingham  district 

furnaces  as  follows ; 

to   2.25 


Foundry,   sili< 


.$23.50  to  $24.00 

Basic    24.00 

Charcoal,  warm  blast 33.00  to    34.00 


Cast  Iron  Pipe. — So  far  as  building  of  all  kinds  is 
concerned  there  has  been  no  great  falling  off  in  the 
Southern  and  Southwestern  territory,  but  contractors 
seem  to  be  "side  stepping"  sanitary  pipe  and  fittings  in 
some  form;  or  else  the  pipe  plants  are  taking  care  of 
the  business  from  stocks  on  hand  at  idle  plants.  There 
has  been  no  reduction  in  price,  though  the  buying  public 
is  expecting  a  reduction  with  the  announcement  of  pig 
iron  price  reduction.  The  high  pressure  pipe  plants 
claim  to  have  orders  on  their  books  sufficient  to  keep 
them  running  through  the  remainder  of  the  year  at 
practically  same  rate  of  present  operations. 
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Coal  and  ('i>ke. — AnticipatinR  the  anthracite  coal 
stiikr,  loal  buyers  in  the  South  and  Southwest  came 
into  tht'  market  more  fre*?Iy  for  seasonal  requirements 
than  at  any  time  since  April  last.  Prices  have  not  been 
advanced,  but  the  volume  of  business  transacted  has 
i 111' reused  2')  per  cent  to  30  per  cent.  There  has  been 
no  ehantre  in  coke  prices,  foundry  coke  being  quoted 
nominally  at  $8  to  $8.50  per  ton  at  the  ovens.  Coke 
liusiness  is  more  or  less  stagnant. 

Scrap. — There  has  been  no  material  change  in  the 
old  material  market.  The  demand  for  both  No.  1  and 
No.  2  machinery  scrap  constitutes  45  to  50  per  cent  of 
the  total  business  booked.  The  largest  buyer  of  steel 
scrap  in  the  South  is  out  of  the  market  at  the  present 
time. 

We  quote  per  gross  ton  f.o.b.  Birmingham  district 
yards,  nominal  prices,  as  follows: 

Old  steel  rails $16.00  to  $18. On 

No.   1   steel 14.00  to    16.00 

No.   1   cast 20.00  to    21.00 

Tram   car    wheels 20.00  to    21. OU 

Car  wheels   19.00  to    20.00 

Stove    plate    l.i.OO  to    16.00 

Machine  shop  turnings 10.00  to    12.00 

Cast  iron   borings. 10.00  to    12.00 


Philadelphia 


Foiuuhy  Pig  Iron  Advances  ^0  Cents — Coke 
Market  Is  Firmer 

Phiiadelphia,  Sept.  4. — The  strike  in  ths  anthracite 
coal  fields  has  brought  about  firmer  prices  in  blast  fur- 
nace and  foundry  coke,  which  have  now  become  fixed 
at  $5  to  .f5.50,  Connellsville  ovens,  for  the  former,  with 
72-hr.  coke  quoted  at  $6  to  $6.50,  while  foundry  grades 
of  pig  iron  have  moved  up  50c.  per  ton.  The  indications 
seem  to  be  for  further  increases  in  prices  of  coke  in  the 
immediate  future,  though  it  is  not  certain  that  pig  iron 
prices  will  maintain  an  upward  trend  of  so  sharp  a 
tcne  as  is  reflected  in  the  coke  market.  There  is  an 
absence  of  a  rush  to  either  the  coke  or  pig  iron  market, 
but  unquestionably  there  is  a  greater  desire  to  cover 
on  fuel  requirements  and  coke  producers  in  the  Con- 
nellsville  region,  evidently  anticipating'  marked  in- 
creases, are  not  selling  beyond  the  third  quarter.  The 
strike  also  has  increased,  but  to  a  lesser  extent,  interest 
in  the  pig  iron  market  iind  consumers  are  accordingly 
putting  out  more  inquiries  and  are  closing  for  new  ton- 
nages of  foundry. 

Neither  inquiries  nor  sales  of  pig  iron  have  been 
large,  but  the  latter  have  been  sufficient  to  justify  a 
50c.  increase  in  foundry  prades.  Fair  inquiries  for  and 
one  sale  of  1000  tons  of  copper  bearinp'  low  phosphorus 
iron  have  developed.  Sale  of  foreign  ivnn  's  limiied  and 
the  market  on  Continental  foundry,  2.50  to  3.25  silicon, 
is  down  to  50c.  to  $26,  f.o.b.  Philadelphia,  while  foreign 
low  phosphorus  is  down  $2.50  to  $29.  Domestic  steel 
making  iron  is  quiet,  but  firmer  in  tone,  yet  the  absence 
of  actual  sales  leaves  the  quotation  unchanged,  though 
an  upward  turn  is  predicted  by  furnace  interests.  It  is 
likely  also  that  the  foundry  grades  of  domestic  iron  still 
could  be  purchased  at  the  prices  quoted  last  week  where 
attractive  tonnages  are  involved,  but  on  small  and  mod- 
erate sized  requirements  the  higher  prices  are  prevail- 
ing. The  higher  coke  prices,  it  is  claimed,  make  the 
increased  pig  iron  prices  mean  nothing  except  to  cover 
cost  of  production.  It  is  a  question  here  as  to  what  the 
market  will  do  when  the  anthracite  strike  comes  to  an 
end  and  bituminous  coal  and  coke  are  in  less  demand 
as  substitutes  for  anthracite.  The  feeling  is  that  the 
strike  will  be  of  only  limited  duration,  some  forecasting 
that  it  will  not  last  longer  than  30  days,  when  the 
miners,  thinking  they  have  the  better  of  the  situation 
through  the  Pinchot  plan  of  settlement,  will  return  to 
work. 

The  steel  market  generally  is  quiet  and  production 
in  most  lines  is  said  to  exceed  new  business.  The  re- 
sult has  been  the  lightening  of  order  books  somewhat 
by  shipping  on  backlog  tonnages.  The  spread  between 
production  and  consumption,  however,  is  causing  no 
anxiety,  much  of  it  being  attributed  to  seasonal  condi- 
tions. Railroads  are  ordering  less,  but  this  is  due,  it 
is  stated,  to  the  fact  that  they  have  been  receiving  steel 


tonnage  faster  than  they  can  use  it.  For  a  short  time 
they  held  up  shipments,  but  have  resumed  now  that 
they  have  taken  up  the  slack  of  excess  shipments.  The 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  for  a  shoit  time  faced  the  situa- 
tion at  its  Altoona  shops  in  building  and  repairing  cars. 
Steel  makers  deny  as  wholly  unfounded  the  report  that 
the  railroads  have  begun  a  program  of  retrenchment 
and   have  ordered   cancellations. 

Pig  Iron. — Increases  of  50c.  per  ton  in  foundry  grades 
of  domestic  iron  have  been  brought  about  by  the  an- 
thracite coal  strike,  resulting  in  greater  inquiry  for 
coke  and  bituminous  coal  as  substitutes  for  domestic 
use  and  reflecting  higher  coke  prices.  The  coke  prices 
of  $5  to  $5.50,  Connellsville  ovens,  for  48-hr.  fuel,  quoted 
one  week  ago,  have  become  firmly  fixed  with  a  higher 
tendency  and  foundry  coke  is  quoted  at  $1  over  blast 
furnace  fuel.  Should  the  strike  be  of  extended  dura- 
tion, it  is  the  belief  of  the  trade  that  coke  will  see 
further  sharp  rises,  some  predictions  being  that  it  will 
go  as  high  as  $7.50  to  $8,  ovens.  This  situation  has 
increased  inquiries  for  pig  iron  and  brought  about  the 
advance  on  domestic  foundry  grades,  based  on  actual 
sales.  So  far  the  sales  have  been  small.  It  is  claimed 
that  consumers  are  not  well  covered  for  the  fourth 
quarter,  and  stocks  at  furnaces  are  said  to  represent 
a  considerable  tonnage  of  off-iron  and  therefore  are  not 
considered  to  be  an  important  market  factor  in  this 
district.  The  market  for  basic  iron  is  firmer  in  tone, 
but  sales  of  consequence  have  not  been  reported.  The 
market  therefore  is  still  quotable  at  $25,  delivered, 
though  some  makers  are  asking  from  $25.25  to  $25.50. 
The  new  prices  on  foundry  iron  are  $26.26  to  $26.63 
for  eastern  Pennsylvania  No.  2  plain,  $26.76  to  $27.13 
for  eastern  Pennsylvania  No.  2X  and  $27.26  to  $27.63 
for  eastern  Pennsylvania  No.  IX  delivered.  Copper 
bearing  low  phosphorus  iron  has  become  established  at 
the  reduced  price  of  $28,  furnace,  at  which  one  maker 
sold  1000  tons  during  the  past  week.  Small  demand  Is 
being  made  for  foreign  iron  and  sales  are  limited  at 
lower  prices.  Continental  foundry  2.50  to  3.50  silicon 
is  down  50c.  at  $26  and  foreign  low  phosphorus  is  down 
$2.50  at  $29,  f.o.b.  cars,  Phiiadelphia.  Imports  of  pig 
iron  to  Philadelphia  the  past  week  included  4986  tons 
from  England  and  507  tons  from  British  India.  The 
following  changes  have  been  made  the  past  week: 

Ferroalloys. — Considerable  fen-omanganese  for  re- 
sale is  on  the  market  here,  although  inquiries  are  com- 
ing to  furnaces  in  somewhat  better  volume.  They 
involve  only  small  lots,  generally  100  tons.  Consumers 
are  said  to  be  comfortably  covered  with  stocks  and  this 
has  reacted  against  any  marked  activity.  English  pro- 
ducers last  Friday  announced  a  reduction  in  price  to 
$112.50,  Atlantic  seaboard,  and  the  price  has  been  met 
by  domestie  furnaces.  Standard  spiegeleisen  continues 
to  be  cuo'ed  at  $45,  furnace. 

The  following  quotations  are.  with   the  exception 
of    those    on    low    phosphorus    iron,    for    delivery    at 
Philadelphia  and  include  freight  ra;tes  varying  from 
76  cents  to  $1.64  per  gross  ton  : 
Bast.  Pa.  No.  2  plain,  1.7.^  to  2.2,=. 

sil $26.26  to  $26.63 

East.  Pa.  No.  2X.  2.25  to  2.7S  sil.   26.76  to    27.13 

East.  Pa.  No.   IX 27.26  to    27.63 

Virginia   No   2   plain.    1.7.';    to  2.25 

sil 30.67  to    31.17 

Virginia  No.  2X,  2.25  to  2.75  sil.  .    31.17  to    31.67 

Basic   delivered   eastern  Pa 25.00 

Gray  forge   25.50  to    26.00 

Malleable    26.26  to    26.84 

Standard    low    phos.     (f.o.b.    fur- 
nace)         29.00  to    30.00 

Copper   bearing   low   phos.    (f.o.b. 

furnace)     28.00 

Foreign  Pig  Iron 
All  prices  f.o.b.  cars  Philadelphia,  duty  paid. 

Continental  foundry,  l.SO  to  2.50  sil $25.50 

Continental  foundry,  2.50  to  3.25  sil 26.00 

Low    phos.,    copper    free.    guar,    not    over 

0.035  per  cent  phos 29.00 

Continental,  phos.  1.50  ;  sil.  2  to  3 25.50 

Ore. — Imports  of  iron  ore  to  the  Philadelphia  dis- 
trict during  the  past  week  included  heavy  shipments, 
25,250  tons  coming  from  Cuba  and  23,398  tons  coming 
from   Sweden. 

Bolts,  Nuts  and  Rivets. — The  market  for  bolts,  nuts 
and  rivets  is  only  fair.  No  business  of  good  size  on  the 
new  price  basis  on  bolts  and  rivets  has  been  done  in 
this  district.  Producers,  however,  report  themselves 
as  being  satisfied  with  conditions  and  prospects.  The 
new   lists   became   effective   Sept.    1   and  makers   have 
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published  the  recently  adopted  schedule  on  bolts  and 
are  about  to  issue  the  new  rivet  list.  The  list  aflfects 
machine,  common  carriage  and  lag  bolts  and  rivets. 
The  only  sizes  of  machine  bolts  affected  are  V4,  5/16, 
%,  7/16,  %  and  %  in.  The  only  sizes  of  lag  bolts 
affected  are  M  and  5/16  in.,  %,  7/16  and  %  in.  All 
sizes  of  common  carriage  bolts  are  affected.  Increases 
were  only  slight.  The  most  important  change  was  to 
establish" a  structural  base  with  a  20c.  differential  for 
boiler  rivets.  Deliveries  of  bolts,  nuts  and  rivets  are 
being  made  out  of  stock  up  to  three  weeks. 

Semi-Finished  Steel.— The  market  for  semi-finished 
steel  m  this  district  is  quiet.  Prices  continue  to  be 
quoted  at  $42.50,  Pittsburgh,  for  open-hearth  reroUing 
billets,  while  forging  billots  are  quoted  at  $47.50  to 
$50,  Pittsburgh. 

Plates. — New  business  for  plates  is  only  of  moderate 
proportions.  Railroads  and  other  consumers  still  are 
closing  for  requirements,  but  not  on  so  large  a  scale 
as  they  have  been.  Producers  are  reducing  tonnages  on 
their  books  through  shipments.  For  a  short  time  some 
of  the  railroads  held  up  shipments  because  they  were 
receiving  tonnages  in  excess  of  consuming  capacity. 
The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  up  to  recently  found  itself 
with  greater  tonnages  on  hand  at  its  Altoona,  Pa., 
shops  than  it  could  immediately  use,  and  after  stop- 
ping shipments  until  it  caught  up  by  expanding  work 
at  other  shops,  has  resumed  taking  shipments.  It  is 
declared  that  the  railroads  have  only  begun  to  cover 
actual  requirements  and  that  they  are  expected  to 
return  to  the  market  in  the  not  distant  future  for  large 
requirements.  The  market  continues  at  2.50c.,  Pitts- 
burgh. 

Iron  and  Steel  Bars. — The  market  for  iron  and  steel 
bars  is  quiet.  No  important  business  has  been  reported 
on  the  basis  of  the  new  schedule  of  extras,  effective 
Sept.   1. 

Warehouse  Business. — The  labor  holiday  has  left  the 
warehouse  market  quiet,  but  a  return  to  normal  de- 
mands is  expected  to  develop  soon.  Prices  remain  un- 
changed. 

Old  Material. — The  general  tone  of  the  market  for 
old  material  is  slightly  firmer.  The  improvement,  how- 
ever, has  not  inspired  any  important  buying  movements. 
No.  1  heavy  melting  steel,  bundled  sheets  and  stove 
plate  have  increased  50c.  per  ton  on  account  of  transac- 
tions closed  at  the  higher  prices,  but  machine  shop  turn- 
ings for  steel  works  use  have  declined  50c.  It  is  re- 
ported that  there  is  a  scarcity  of  bundled  sheets,  a  fair 
sized  tonnage  of  which  was  sold  several  days  ago  to  a 
nearby  steel  maker.  One  good  sign  in  the  market  is  the 
fact  that  neither  dealers  nor  consumers  have  large 
stocks  on  hand. 

We  quote  for  delivery  at  consuming  points  in  Uiis 
district  as  follows: 

No.   1  heavy  melting  steel $17.00  to  $17.50 

Scrap  rails   16.50  to    17.00 

Steel  rails  for  rolling 17.00  to    18.00 

Xo.   1   low  phos.,   heavy  0.04   and 

under   22.00  to    23.00 

Cast-iron  car  wheels 21.00  to    22.00 

No.  1  railroad  wrought 18.00  to    19.00 

No.  1  yard  wrought    18.00  to    18.50 

No.    1   forB.     :  14.00  to    14.50 

Bundled  ^-^  works)    14.50  to    15.00 

No.    1    bu>'  15.50  to    16.00 

Mixed   b.ii  ;.  .^s    (for 

blast  fun.  I  12.50  to    13.50 

Machine   sho]]   turnings    (for  steel 

works  use) 14.50  to    15.00 

Machine   shop   turnings   ffor  roll- 
ing mill  use)    14.50  to    15.00 

Heavy  axle   turnings    (or   equiva- 
lent)      15.00  to    15.50 

Cast    borings     (for     steel     works 

.and    rolling    mills)     15.00  to    15.50 

Cast  borings  (for  chemical  plants)   19.00  to    20.00 

No.    1   cast    21.50  to    22.00 

Heavy   breakable   cast    (for   steel 

plants)     19.00  to    19.50 

Railroad  grate  bars 17.00  to    l-S.oo 

Stove  plate   (for  steel  plant  use)   17.50  to    18.00 

Railroad    malleable    19.00  to    20.00 

Wrought  Iron  and  soft  steel  pipes 

and   tubes    (new  specifications)   16.00  to    17.00 

Shafting     22.00  to    24.00 

Steel   axles    24.00  to    26.00 

Structural  Material. — Inquiries  for  small  sized  ton- 
nages of  structural  material  have  increased  the  past 
and  some  makers  report  that  they  are  more  brisk  than 
they  have  been  for  a  long  period.  Mills  are  catching 
up  on  backlog  business  and  with  better  facilities  avail- 


able are  making  heavier  shipments.  The  only  sizable 
job  awarded  the  past  week  involved  1500  tons  for  a 
building  in  Philadelphia  for  the  Pennsylvania  Sugar 
Refining  Co.  The  business  went  to  the  McClintic-Mar- 
shall  Co.  The  general  market  still  is  quoted  at  2.50c., 
Pittsburgh,  although  one  Eastern  maker  continues  to 
quote  2.40c.  for  desirable  tonnage. 


Cleveland 


Semi-Finished     Material    More    Active— Pig 
Iron  Buying  of  Small  Lots 

Cleveland,  Sept.  4.— Iron  ore  shipments  fell  off 
slightly  during  August,  the  movement  for  the  month 
being  10,296,133  gross  tons  as  compared  with  10,411,248 
tons  during  July.  The  August  movement  has  been  ex- 
ceeded only  in  one  month  previous  to  July  and  was  the 
fifth  month  in  which  shipments  have  exceeded  10,000  000 
tons.  The  August  movement  was  1,279,707  tons  less 
than  in  August,  1922.  The  movement  up  to  Sept.  1 
was  36,892,864  tons,  an  increase  of  10,882,925  tons,  or 
40  per  cent  over  the  corresponding  period  last  year. 

Pig  Iron —Furnaces  continued  to  book  a  good  vol- 
ume of  orders  monthly  for  foundry  iron,  but  buying  is 
in  smaller  lots  than  during  the  few  previous  weeks 
and  the  aggregate  tonnage  booked  has  fallen  off.  Sales 
during  the  week  included  one  1000-ton  lot,  but  for  the 
most  part  were  for  lots- less  than  500  tons.  Some  con- 
sumers are  buying  for  the  remainder  of  the  year  and 
others  only  for  early  deliveries,  their  purchases  being 
limited  to  the  requirements  of  orders  for  castings 
already  on  their  books.  Prices  are  being  maintained 
close  to  recent  levels.  Locally  foundry  iron  is  quoted  at 
$25  for  outside  shipment  and  $25.50  at  furnace  for  local 
delivery,  although  some  Cleveland  consumers  seem  to 
have  been  able  to  buy  at  the  latter  price  delivered.  In 
the  Vallev  and  southern  Ohio  districts  $25  is  the  com- 
mon quotation,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  $24.50 
price  reported  last  week  has  disappeared.  While  con- 
sumers of  foundry  and  malleable  iron  generally  are 
taking  all  the  iron  they  have  purchased,  some  consumers 
of  basic  iron  are  holding  up  shipments.  Small  lot  sales 
of  Southern  iron  are  reported  at  $23.50  for  Tennessee 
and  $24  for  Alabama  iron.  The  Hanna  Furnace  Co. 
will  blow  out  its  Dover  furnace  about  Aug.  15. 

Ouotations  below,  except  on  basic  and  low  phos- 
nhoru°  iron  are  deiverert  Cleveland,  and  for,  local 
i'*.n  include  a  lof  switching  charge.  Ohio  s.lvery 
and  Southern  iron  prices  are  based  o"a„53.02  freight 
rate  from  Jackson   and  $6  rate  from  Birmingham. 

Basic.  Valley   furnace $-5.00 

Northern   No.   2   fdy.,   «"■  /-^^   '0^25  50  to    26.00 
Somhernfdy.;sU.i.75  to2.25....  29.50 

Malleable     2o.50  to    26.00 

Ohio  silverj'.   8  per  cent *'■»'' 

^'^ace'".  "!"'.  .'"'°':.  .^^"'''.  '.""".'  31.00  to    32.00 
Sheets.— Some  of  the  mills  report  an  improvement 
in  demand,  but  several  are  in  need  of  orders.    Regular 
prices  appear  to  be  holding  firm  except  on  black  sheets, 
which  some  mills  are  still  quoting  at  3.75c. 

Bolts,  Nuts  and  Rivets.— Bolt  and  nut  makers  are 
getting  a  good  volume  of  specifications,  but  mostly  for 
small  lots.  Pi-ices  are  firm  at  the  quoted  discounts.  A 
market  test  of  the  revised  list  of  rivet  extras  has  not 
yet  been  made.  The  announcement  of  the  new  extras 
had  the  effect  of  bringing  out  considerable  business 
before  Sept.  1,  when  the  change  became  effective. 

Warehouse  Business. — There  is  considerable  irregu- 
larity in  sheet  prices.  Quotations  are  being  made  down 
to  4.40c.  on  black,  5.40c.  on  galvanized  and  3.60e.  on 
blue  annealed  sheets. 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel.— Some  of  the  mills  report 
an  improvement  in  the  demand,  but  buying  is  confined 
almost  wholly  to  small  lots.  A  canvass  of  some  of  the 
larger  consumers  in  the  bolt  and  nut  and  automobile 
accessory  fields  in  this  territory  by  a  steel  interest  has 
brought  report  from  these  manufacturers  that  they 
expect  a  very  good  volume  of  business  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  year.     Inquiries  for  round  tonnages  for 
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Iniildinp  and  other  specific  work  are  lacking.  Deliveries 
i)f  some  products  continue  to  improve,  particularly 
hoops  and  bands  and  bars  in  some  sizes  on  which  one 
leading  producer  is  now  promising  shipments  in  four 
to  six  weeks.  Structural  shops  have  been  able  to  obtain 
concessions  of  $2  a  ton  to  2.40c.  on  bar  size  angles 
and  this  quotation  now  seems  to  be  general.  Otherwise 
pi'ices  are  firm  at  regular  quotations.  The  demand  for 
plates  in  small  lots  for  prompt  shipment  is  fair.  Car 
lot  orders  are  being  booked  by  Eastern  mills  at  2.50c. 
at  mill  for  quick  delivery.  Quotations  on  rail  steel  re- 
inforcing bars  range  from  2.2r)c.  to  2.30c. 

Jobbers  quote  steel  bars,  3.3i;<       i  i    i.         :    i     nu.'- 
tural   shapes,   3.46c.;   No.    9   galv  m,        i  >".■  ; 

No.    9    annealed   wire.    3.25c.;    N-  i  t is, 

4.40e.   to  4.65c.;   No.    28   galvaiiiz.  .1       ...i^      to 

n.S'lc.  :  No.  Id  blue  iinn.Mled  slu-.l:-.  .;,,,...  l..  ^.nilc; 
cold  rolled  rounds,  3.90c.  ;  flats,  squares  and  hexa- 
gons, 4.40c. ;  hoops  and  bands,  1  in.  and  wider  and 
20  gage  or  heavier.  4.1Sc. ;  narrower  than  1  in.  or 
lighter  than  No.   20  gage.  4.60c. 

Semi-Finished  Steel. — The  market  is  more  active 
than  for  some  time.  We  note  the  sale  of  6000  tons 
of  slabs  and  billets  per  month  for  the  fourth  quarter 
and  one  lot  of  8000  tons  of  sheet  bars  and  other  lots 
aggregating  about  4000  tons  for  the  same  delivery  at 
$42.50.  The  market  seems  well  established  at  that 
price,  although  a  Cleveland  consumer  is  understood  to 
have  purchased  billets  at  $42  delivered. 

Coke. — The  foundry  coke  market  is  firm,  with  pro- 
ducers quoting  standard  Connellsville  coke  at  $7  to 
$7.50,  but  only  for  spot  shipment. 


Trade  Changes 


The  United  States  Electrical  Tool  Co.  has  opened  an 
office  in  Toledo,  Ohio,  at  110-12  Eleventh  Street.  J.  E. 
Hauser    has   been   appointed   district   manager. 

J.  R.  Collins  has  resigned  his  position  as  purchasing 
agent  of  the  Liberty  Motor  Car  Co.  and  has  purchased  the 
plant  of  the  Detroit  Appliances  Co.,  which  he  has  rein- 
corporated under  the  name  of  the  Collins  Stamping  &  Mfg. 
Co.  and  will  engage  in  the  manufacture  of  light  stampings, 
extention  lamps,  closed  car  window  regulators  and  house- 
hold electrical  appliances. 

The  E.  L.  Essley  Machinery  Co.,  555  West  Washington 
Boulevard,  Chicago,  has  been  appointed  exclusive  agent 
for  the  sale  of  engine  lathes  manufactured  by  the  Sidney 
Machine  Tool  Co.,  Sidney,  Ohio,  in  Chicago  territory,  in- 
cluding Wisconsin,  the  western  half  of  Michigan,  the  northern 
halves  of  Indiana  and  Illinois,   and  Iowa. 

Briggs  &  Turivas,  Westminster  Building,  Chicago,  have 
purchased  all  the  forging  bars,  alloy  bars,  strip  steel  and 
sheets  in  stock  at  the  plant  of  the  Mitchell  Motors  Co., 
Racine,  Wis.,  which  recently  went  into  the  hands  of  re- 
ceivers.     Over   1600   tons   was   involved   in   the  purchase. 

Agnew,  Batteiger  &  Co.,  Widener  Building.  Philadelphia, 
dealers  in  pig  iron,  ores,  scrap,  etc.,  have  opened  an  office 
in  Washington,  at  1211  Woodward  Building,  in  charge  of 
Herbert  H.  Moffltt,  and  an  office  in  Pittsburgh,  at  1601  Oliver 
Building,  in  charge  of  M.  B.  Nolan.  Mr.  Moffltt  formerly 
represented  the  Midvale  Steel  &  Ordnance  Co.  in  Washing- 
ton and  Mr.  Nolan  was  in  charge  of  pig  iron  sales  in  the 
Pittsburgh  territory  for  the  Midvale  and  Cambria  furnaces. 


Plans  of  New  Companies 

The  Miller  Traffic  Expediting  Service  has  been  organized, 
with  offices  at  1642  Widener  Building,  by  George  Irrin  Miller, 
who  was  for  several  years  transportation  director  under 
H.  C.  Crawford,  general  traffic  manager  of  the  Midvale  Steel 
&  Ordnance  Co.  Mr.  Miller  was  before  that  associated  with 
the  operating  department  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  and 
the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  and  the  Greater  Northern  Rail- 
roads. 

The  Pacific  Brass  &  Hardware  Mfg.  Co.,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal.,  was  first  organized  in  190S  and  recently,  in  order  to 
refinance,  the  Delaware  corporation  was  organized.  It  is  not 
at  present  in  the  market  for  equipment.  The  officers  are : 
Lester  C.  Hicks,  president,  general  manager  ;  W.  E.  Sprague, 
vice-president ;  Fred  E.  Subith.  attorn 
.Tack  I.  Cairns,  sales  manager. 


Old  Material. — Prices  have  further  advanced  from 
25c.  to  $1  a  ton  on  most  grades.  The  market  is  fairly 
active  in  heavy  melting  steel,  borings  and  turnings,  and 
compressed  sheet  steel,  but  the  activity  is  largely  on 
the  part  of  dealers  who  in  many  cases  are  paying  fully 
as  much  for  scrap  as  mills  are  willing  to  pay.  While 
there  is  some  buying  by  the  mills,  the  advance  in  prices 
seems  to  have  been  due  largely  to  the  release  of  ma- 
terial by  consumers  on  old  contracts.  Some  mills  that 
have  been  holding  up  scrap  are  now  taking  material 
freely.  Dealers  are  offering  $19  for  heavy  melting  steel 
for  Youngstown  district  delivery  and  as  high  as  $19.50 
has  been  paid,  although  one  consumer  outside  of  the 
Valley  district  has  bought  this  grade  at  $18.50.  Dealers 
are  offering  $18  for  heavy  melting  steel  for  Cleveland 
delivery.  A  local  mill  is  offering  $13  delivered  for 
turnings  which  is  below  dealers  present  asking  prices. 
We  quote  dealers  prices  f.o.b.  Cleveland  per 
gross  ton  : 

II.   .-.       I...  !'  HK   steel $17.75  to  $18.00 

l:  Miiig 20.00  to    20.50 

i:  ■        ;  It 19.50  to    20.00 

1,         :■,       1'     )us  melting 20.50  to    21.00 

C,    !     i    .1  ;;i-       13.50  to    14.00 

Machini-  shi.]>  turnings 13.00  to    13.25 

Mixed  borings  and  short  turnings  13.25  to    13.50 

Compres.sed  sheet  steel 15.00  to    15.50 

Railroad  wrought 16.00  to    16.50 

Railroad    malleable     22.00  to    22.50 

Light    bundle    sheet    stampings.  .    12.00  to    12.50 

Steel   axle   turnings 16.00  to    16.75 

No.  1  cast   21.00  to    22.00 

No.  1  busheling 13.00  to    13.25 

Drop  forge  fiashings   13.25  to    13.75 

Railroad   grate   bars    16.00  to    17.00 

Stove   plate    16.00  to    17.00 

Pipes  and  fiues    13.50  to    14.00 


COMING  MEETINGS 


Septenibe 


C'heniieal  Iniliiistries.  Sept.  17  to  22.  National 
exposition.  Grand  Central  Palace,  New  York. 

Machine  Tool  exhibition.  Sept.  18  to  21.  Mason 
Laboratory,  Tale  University,  New  Haven.  New 
Haven  Branch,  American  Society  of  Mechanical  En- 
gineers, 400  Temple  Street,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  in 
charge. 

Association  of  Iron  antl  Steel  Electrical  En- 
erineers.  Sept.  24  to  2S.  Convention  and  exhibition. 
Broadway  Auditorium,  Buffalo.  J.  F.  Kelly,  100' 
Empire  Building,  Pittsburgh,  secretary. 

American  Electrochemical  Society.  Sept.  27  to 
29.  Annual  meeting,  Dayton  Ohio.  Dr.  Colin  O. 
Fink,    Columbia    University,    New    York,    secretary. 

October 

National  Safety  Council.  Oct.  1  to  5.  Twelfth 
annual  meeting.  New  Statler  Hotel,  Buffalo.  W.  II. 
Cameron,  168  North  Michigan  Avenue,  secretary. 


iin  Society  for  Steel  Treating.  Oct.  S  to 
12.  Annual  convention.  Motor  Square  Garden, 
Pittsburgh.  W.  H.  Eisenman,  4600  Prospect  Av- 
enue, Cleveland,  secretary. 

American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers.  Oct. 
23  and  24.  Regional  meeting,  Chattanooga.  Teni  . 
E.  C.  Patterson,  general  manager  Chattanooga 
Boiler  &  Tank  Co.,  Chattanooga,  in  charge  of 
details. 

West  Virginia  and  Kentncky  Association  of 
Minings  Mechanical  and  Electrical  Ensineers.  Oct. 
19  and  20.  Third  annual  convention.  Hotel  Fred- 
erick,  Huntington,   W.   Va. 

National  Association  of  Farm  Equipment  Mann- 
factnrer.s.  Oct.  24,  25  and  26.  Thirteenth  annual 
convention.  Statler  Hotel,  Cleveland.  J.  B. 
Bartholomew,  Peoria,  111.,  president. 

American  Management  Association,  Oct.  29  to 
Nov.  1.  Annual  convention.  Hotel  Astor,  New 
York.      W.   J.    Donald,    20   Vesey   Street,    managing: 


Prices  Finished  Iron  and  Steel  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh 


Carload  LoU 


Plates 

Sheared,  tank  quality,  base,  per  lb 2.50c. 

Structural  Material 

Beams,  channels,  etc.,  base,  per  lb 119''- 

Sheet    piling    2.65c. 

Iron  and  Steel  Bars 

Soft  steel   bars,   base,   per  lb 2.40c. 

Soft  steel  bars  for  cold  finishing $3  per  ton  over  base 

Reinforcing  steel  bars,  base   2.40c. 

Refined  iron  bars,  base,  per  lb 3.25c. 

Double    refined    iron   bars.   base,    per   lb 4.S5c.  to  5.00c. 

Stay  bolt  iron  bars,   base,  per  lb 8.00c.  to  8.50c. 

Hot-Rolled   Flats 

Hoops,   ordinary  gages   and   widths,   base,    per   lb 3.15c. 

Bands,    base,    per    lb 3.15c. 

Strips,    base,    per    lb 3.00c.  to  3.15c. 

Cotton  ties,  per  bundle  of  45   lb $1.62 

Cold-Finished    Steels 

Bars  and  shafting   base,   per  lb 3.25c. 

Bars,  S.  A.  E.  Series,  No.  2100 4.50c.  to  4.75c. 

Bars.  S.  A.  E.  Series,  No.  2300 6.50c.  to  6.75c. 

Bars.  S.  A.  E.  Series,  No.  3100 5.50c.  to  5.75c. 

Strips,  base,  per  lb 5.00c. 

Wire  Products 

Nails,   base,   per  keg J3.00 

Galvanized    nails,    1    in.    and    over $2.25  over  base 

Galvanized  nails,  less  than   1   in 2.50  over  base 


Bright  plain  wire,  base.  No.   9  gage,  per 
Annealed    fence   wire,    base,    per   100   lb.. 

Spring  wire,  base,  per  100  lb 

Galvanized  wire.  No.  9.  base,  per  100  lb.  . 
Galvanized    barbed,    base,    per    100    lb. 


2.75 
2.90 
3.70 
3.35 
3.80 


Galvanized    staples,    base,    per    keg 3.80 

Painted  barbed  wire,  base,  per  100  lb 3.45 

Polished   staples,   base,   per  keg 3.45 

Cement  coated  nails,  base,  per  count  keg 2.70 

Woven    fence,    carloads    (to    jobbers)  ...  .67%  per  cent  off  list 
Woven   fence,   carloads    (to   retailers) 65  per  cent  off  list 

Carriage  Bolt  List 

Effective  Sept.   1.    1923 


Length 

Hin. 

,',  in. 

%in. 

i^in. 

%in. 

%in. 

%  in. 

l%in. 

$1.00 

$1.40 

$1.90 

$2.50 

2  in. 

1.10 

1.55 

2.10 

2.75 

2%  in. 

1.20 

1.70 

2.30 

3.00 

$3.25 

$6.00 

$9.80 

1.30 

1.85 

2.50 

3.25 

3.55 

6.40 

10.30 

3%  in. 

1.40 

2.00 

2.70 

3.50 

3.85 

6.80 

10.80 

4  in. 

1.50 

2.15 

2.90 

3.75 

4.15 

7.20 

11.30 

4%  in. 

1.60 

2.30 

3.10 

4.00 

4.45 

7.60 

11.80 

Sin. 

1.70 

2.45 

3.30 

4.25 

4.75 

8.00 

12.30 

5%  in. 

1.80 

2.60 

3.50 

4.50 

5.05 

8.40 

12.80 

6  in. 

1.90 

2.75 

3.70 

4.75 

5.35 

8.80 

13.30 

6%  in. 

2.75 

3.65 

4.66 

5.75 

6.40 

9.20 

13.80 

2.85 

3.80 

4.85 

6.00 

6.70 

9.60 

14.30 

7V,  in. 

2.95 

3.95 

5.05 

6.25 

7.00 

10.00 

14.80 

3.05 

.4.10 

5.25 

6.50 

7.30 

10.40 

15.30 

8%  in. 

3.15 

4.25 

5.45 

6.75 

7.60 

10.80 

15.80 

4.40 

5.65 

7.00 

7.90 

11.20 

16.30 

9%  in. 

3.35 

4.55 

5.85 

7.20 

8.20 

11.60 

16.80 

10  in. 

3.45 

4.70 

6.05 

7.50 

8.50 

12.00 

17.30 

11  in. 

3.65 

5.00 

6.45 

8.00 

9.10 

12.80 

18.30 

12  in. 

3.85 

5.30 

6.85 

8.50 

9.70 

13.60 

19.30 

13  in. 

4.05 

5.60 

7.25 

9.00 

10.30 

14.40 

20.30 

14  in. 

4.25 

5.90 

7.65 

9.50 

10.90 

15.20 

21.30 

15  in. 

4.45 

6.20 

8.05 

10.00 

11.50 

16.00 

22.30 

16  in. 

4.65 

6.50 

8.45 

10.50 

12.10 

16.80 

23.30 

17  in. 

4.85 

6.80 

8.85 

11.00 

12.70 

17.60 

24.30 

18  in 

5.05 

7.10 

9.25 

11.50 

13.30 

18.40 

25.30 

19  in. 

5.25 

7.40 

9.65 

12.00 

13.90 

19.20 

26.30 

20  in. 

5.45 

7.70 

10.05 

12.50 

14.50 

20.00 

27.30 

2%  to  6  . 
7  and  8  .  . 
9  and  10  . 
11  and  12 


Galv. 
19% 
25M, 
42% 
48% 
50  V. 
Lap  Weld 
43  V2 


23 


9  47% 

6  43% 
4  41% 
3  40% 

Weld,   extra  strong,  plain   ends 
1  24%    I    2    to   3    6 

7  30%       y^  to  %   +  1 

42%        %    2 

47%    \    %    2 


2%  to  4 
4i4  to  6 
7  to  8  .  . 
9  and  10. 
11  and  12 


45 


42% 
46% 
45% 
39% 
32% 


2 

2%  to  4 
4%  to  6 
7  to  8  .. 
9   to  12    . 


in- 


To   the    large    jobbing   trade   the   above    discounts 
creased  by  one  point,  with  supplementary  discounts  of  5  per 
cent  on  black  and  1%   points,  with  a  supplementary  discount 
of  5  per  cent,  on  galvanized. 

Boiler  Tubes 


Lap  Welded  Steel 

2    to   2  VI    in 

2%   to   2%    in 


to   3%    in. 


tl"^ 


Charcoal    Iron 


liA   in. 


to"  3    in.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'—  7 
to   4%    in —  9 


Less  carload  lots  4  points  less 

Standard  Commercial  Seamless  Boiler  Tubi 
Cold  Drawn 

in 55        I  3    and    3 V4    in.... 

[    and    1%    in 47  3%    and    3%    in.. 


2% 


and   5 


2y4    in 22  4%    i 

id    2%    in 32        I    ■ 

Hot  Rolled 

3    and    3%    in 38        I    4    in 43 

3%   in.   and  3%   in 39        | 

Less  carloads,  4  points  less.  Add  $S  per  net  ton  tor  more 
than  four  gages  heavier  than  standard.  No  extras  for 
lengths  up  to  and  including  24  ft.  Sizes  smaller  than  1  in. 
and  lighter  than  standard  gage  to  be  sold  at  mechanical  tube 
list  and  discount.  Intermediate  sizes  and  gages  not  listed 
take  price  of  net  larger  outside  diameter  and  heavier  gage. 
Seamless  Mechanical   Tubing 

Carbon  under   0.30,   base    83  per  cent  off  list 

Carbon    0.30    to    0.40,    base 81  per  cent  off  list 

Plus   usual    differentials   and    extras    for    cutting.     Ware- 
house discounts  range  higher. 

Seamless  Locomotive  and  Superhe    '       ~   ' 
Cents  I 

2-in.  O.D.  12  gage 

2-in.  O.D.   11  gage 


1 


2-in.  O.D.  10  gage. 
214 -in.  O.D.  12  gage. 
2%  in.  O.D.  11  gage. 


Cents  per  Ft 
214-in.  O.D.  10  gage..      20 

3-in.    O.D.    7    gage 35 

lJ4-in.    OD.    9    gage..      15 
5 34 -in.    O.D.    0    gage..      55 
5%-in.    O.D.    9    gage..      57 
Sheets 
Blue    Annealed 

Nos.  9  and  10   (base),  per  lb 3.00c. 

Box   Annealed.   Ohe  Pass  Cold  Rolled 

No.  28   (base),  per  lb 3.75c.  to  3.85c. 

Automobile  Sheets 

Regular  auto  body  sheets,  base   (22  gage),  per  lb 5.35c. 

Galvanized 

No.    28     (base),    per    lb 5.00c. 

Long    Ternes 

No.  28  gage  (base),  8-lb.  coating  per  lb 5.30c. 

Tin-Mill  Black  Plate 

No.  28   (base),  per  lb 3.85c. 

Manufacturers  have  pamphlets  which  can  be  had  upon 
application,  giving  price  differentials  for  gage  and  extras  for 
length,  width,  shearing,  etc. 


Revised  Machine  Bolt  List 

Effective  Sept.   1,   1923 
.'Band 


Diameter     Vi  in. 

A  in. 

%in. 

A  in. 

%  in. 

■>«  in 

Vs  in. 

lin. 

IHin. 

lyiin. 

l%in 

$1.70 

$2.00 

$2.40 

$3.00 

$3.70 

$5.50 

$7.70 

$10.50 

$15.10 

$22.50 

$30.00 

1.80 

2.10 

2.60 

3.25 

4.00 

5.90 

8.25 

11.20 

16.00 

23.70 

31.50 

2%  in 

1.90 

2.30 

2.80 

3.50 

4.30 

6.30 

8.80 

11.90 

16.90 

24.90 

2.00 

2.45 

3.00 

3.75 

4.60 

6.70 

9.35 

12.60 

26.10 

3%  in 

2.10 

2.60 

3.20 

4.00 

4.90 

7.10 

9.90 

13.30 

18.70 

27.30 

36.00 

4  in. 

2.20 

2.75 

3.40 

4.25 

5.20 

7.50 

10.45 

14.00 

19.60 

28.50 

4%  in 

2.30 

2.90 

3.60 

4.50 

5.50 

7.90 

11.00 

14.70 

20.50 

29.70 

5  in. 

2.40 

3.05 

3.80 

4.75 

8.30 

11.55 

15.40 

21.40 

30.90 

40.50 

5  I/O  in 

2.50 

3.20 

4.00 

5.00 

6.10 

8.70 

12.10 

16.10 

22.30 

32.10 

42.00 

6  in. 

2.60 

3.35 

4.20 

5.25 

6.40 

9.10 

12.65 

18.80 

23.20 

33.30 

43.50 

6  V.  in 

3.70 

4.50 

5.40 

13.20 

17.50 

24.10 

34.50 

3.80 

4.65 

5.60 

6.75 

8.00 

9.90 

13.75 

18.20 

25.00 

35.70 

46.50 

7%  m 

3.90 

4,80 

5.80 

7.00 

8.30 

10.30 

14.30 

18.90 

25.90 

36.90 

48.00 

4.95 

14.85 

19.60 

26.80 

38.10 

49.50 

9  in. 

4.20 

5.25 

6.40 

7.75 

9.20 

11.50 

15.95 

21.00 

28.60 

40.50 

52.50 

10  in. 

4.40 

5.55 

6.80 

8.25 

9.80 

12.30 

17.05 

22.40 

30.40 

42.90 

55.50 

11  in. 

4.60 

5.85 

7.20 

23.80 

32.20 

45.30 

58.50 

12  in. 

4.80 

6.15 

7.60 

9.25 

11.00 

13.90 

19.25 

25.20 

34.00 

47.70 

61.50 

13  in 

8.00 

9.75 

11.60 

14.70 

20.35 

26.60 

35.80 

50.10 

64.50 

14  in. 

8.40 

10.25 

12.20 

15.50 

21.45 

28.00 

37.60 

52.50 

67.50 

8.80 

10.75 

12.80 

16.30 

22.55 

29.40 

39.40 

54.90 

16  in. 

9.20 

11.25 

23.65 

30.80 

41.20 

57.30 

73.50 

17  in. 

14.00 

17.90 

24.75 

32.20 

43.00 

59.70 

76.50 

18  in. 

14.60 

18.70 

25.85 

33.60 

44.80 

62.10 

19  in. 

26.95 

35.00 

46.60 

64.50 

82.50 

20  in. 

15.80 

20.30 

28.05 

36.40 

48.40 

66.90 

85.50 

Prices  of  Raw  Materials,  Semi- Finished  and  Finished  Products 


Ores 

Lake  Superior  Ores.  Delivered  Lower  Lake  Porta 

Old  range  Bessemer,  BB  per  cent  Iron $6.4B 

Old  range  non-Bessemer,  BlMi  per  cent  Iron B.70 

Mesabl  Bessemer.  B5  per  cent  Iron 6.20 

Mesabl  non-Bessemer.  Bl  Vj  per  cent  Iron B.S5 

Foreign  Ore,   per    Unit,  c.i.f.   Philadelphia   or  Baltimore 
Iron  ore.  low  phos.,  copper  free,  55  to  58   per 

cent  Iron  In  dry  Spanish  or  Algerian lH4o. 

Iron  ore.  Swedish,  average  66  per  cent  Iron. . .  lO.BOc 
Manganese  ore,   washed,   Bl   per   cent  manga- 
nese, from   the  Caucasus,   nominal 43c. 

Manganese  ore,  ordinary,  48  per  cent  manga- 
nese, from  the  Caucasus 41c. 

Manganese  ore,    Brazilian   or  Indian,   nominal  4  2c. 
Tungsten  ore,  per  unit.  In  60  per  cent  concen- 
trates                         J8.50 

Chrome  ore,    basic,   48   per  cent   CrjOj,    crude, 

per    ton.   c.l.f.    Atlantic    seaboard J18.00  to    28.00 

Molybdenum  ore,  85  per  cent  concentrates,  per 

lb.    of    MoS,,    New    York 75c.  to  <!  5c. 

Ferroalloys 

Ferromanganese.  domestic.  80  per  cent,  fur- 
nace,  or  seaboard,   per   ton $112.50 

Ferromanganese,    British,    80    per   cent,    f.o.b. 

Atlantic  port,    duty    paid 112.50 

Spiegeleisen,  domestic,   19  to  21   per  cent,  per 

ton,  furnace    J45.00  to    47.50 

Spiegeleisen,  domestic,  16  to  19  per  cent,  fur- 
nace,   per    ton .    44.00  to    46.50 

Ferrosilicon,  50  per  cent,  delivered,   per  gross 

ton 82.50 

Ferrosilicon,   Bessemer,   10   per  cent,   per   ton, 

furnace    43.5fl 

Ferrosilicon,   Bessemer,   11  per  cent,   per  ton, 

furnace    46.80 

Ferrosilicon,   Bessemer,   12  per  cent,   per  ton, 

furnace    BO. 10 

Ferrosilicon,   Bessemer,   13   p<.r  cent,   per  ton, 

furnace 54.10 

Ferrosilicon,   Bessemer,   14   per  cent,   per  ton, 

furnace    59.10 

Silvery  iron,   6  per  cent,  per  ton,  furnace 32  00 

Silvery  iron,  7   per  cent,   per  ton,   furnace 33.00 

Silvery  iron,   8   per  cent,  per  ton,  furnace 34. BO 

Silvery  iron,    9   per  cent,   per   ton,  furnace 36.50 

Silvery  iron.  10  per  cent,  per  ton.  furnace 38.50 

Silvery  iron.  11  per  cent,  per  ton.  furnace 41.80 

Silvery  iron.  12  per  cent,  per  ton,  furnace 45.10 

Ferrotungsten,   per   lb.    contained    metal 88c.  to  90c. 

Ferrochromium.  4  to  6  per  cent  carbon.  60  to 
70  per  cent  Cr.  per  lb.  contained  Cr.  de- 
livered       12c. 

Ferrochromium.  6  to  7  per  cent  carbon,  60  to 

70  per  cent  Cr.,   per  lb 11.50c. 

Ferrovanadium.  per  lb.  contained  vanadium..    $3.50  to    $4.00 

Ferrocarbontitanium.    15    to   18   per   cent,   per 

net  ton    200.00 


Fluxes  and  Refractories 

Fluorspar.   80  per  cent  and  over  calcium  fluoride,  not 
over    5    per   cent   silica,    per   net   ton    f.o.b.    Illinois 

and  Kentucky  mines   $22.00 

Fluorspar,  85  per  cent  and  over  calcium  fluoride,  not 
over   5   per  cent  silica,   per  net  ton  f.o.b.  Illinois 

and   Kentucky   mines    23.50 

Per  1000  f.o.b.  works: 

Fire  Clay:  High  Duty         Moderate  Duty 

Pennsylvania    $46.00  to  $48.00      $40.00  to  $45.00 

Maryland     50.00  45.00 

Ohio    45.00  to    46.00        40.00  to  42.00 

Kentucky     45.00  to    46.00        40.00  to  42.00 

Illinois    48.00  45.00 

Missouri     48.00  to    50.00        38.00  to  43.00 

Ground  Are  clay,   per  net  ton 6.50  to  9.50 

Silica  Brick : 

Pennsylvania     42.00  to  45.00 

Chicago    52.00 

Birmingham    53.00 

Ground  silica  clay,  per  net  ton 10.00 

Magnesite  Brick : 

Standard   size,    per   net   ton    (f.o.b.   Balti- 
more and  Chester.  Pa.) 65.00 

Grain  magnesite.  per  net  ton  (f.o.b.  Balti- 
more and  Chester.   Pa.) 40.00 

Chrome   Brick : 

Standard  size,  per  net  ton 50.00 

Semi-Finished  Steel,  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh  or 
Yonngstown,  per  gross  ton 

Rolling  billets.  4-in.  and  over $40.00  to  $42.50 

Rolling  billets,  2-in.   and   under 40.00  to  42.50 

Forging  billets,  ordinary  carbons 47.50 

Sheet  bars,  Bessemer 42.50 

Sheet  bars,    open-hearth 42.50 

64; 


Slabs    $42.50 

Wire  rods,  common  soft,  base.  No.  5  to  Vi-ln 51.00 

Wire  rods,  common  soft,  coarser  than  H-ln.  .  .$2.50  over  base 

Wire  rods,  screw  stock $5  per  ton  over  base 

Wire  rods,  carbon  0.20  to  0.40 $3  per  ton  over  base 

Wire  rods,  carbon  0.41  to  0.55 $5  per  ton  over  base 

Wire  rods,  carbon  0.56  to  0.75 $7.50  per  ton  over  base 

Wire  rods,  carbon  over  0.75 $10  per  ton  over  base 

Wire  rods,  acid   $15  per  ton  over  base 

Skelp,  grooved,  per  lb 2.40 

Skelp,  sheared,  per  lb 2.40 

Sl.elp,  universal,  per  lb 2.40 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel,  f.o.b.  Mill 

Rails,  heavy,  per  gross  ton $43.00 

Rails,  light,  new  steel,  base,  per  lb 2.25c. 

Rails,  light,  reroiled  l)ase,  per  lb 1.90c.  to  2.00c. 

Spikes,  ft-in.  and  larger,  base,  per  100  lb $3.15 

Spikes,   H-in.,  ,',-in.  and  %-in..  base  per  100  lb.  $3.25  to    3.50 

Spikes,   A-in..   base,  per  100  lb 3.25  to    3.50 

.Spikes,  boat  and  barge,  base,  per  100  lb 3.50  to    3.75 

Track  bolts,  %-in.  and  smaller,  base,  per  100  lb.  4.15  to    4.50 

Track  bolts,  %-in.  and  larger,  base,  per  100  lb. .  4.75  to    5.50 

Tie   plates,    per    100   lb 2.55  to    2.60 

Angle  bars,  per  100  lb. 2.75 

Bars,  common  iron,  base,  per  lb.,  Chicago  mill.  2.50c. 

Bars,  common  iron,   Pittsburgh  mill 2.40c. 

Bars,  rails,  steel  reinforcing,  base,  per  lb 2.15c.  to  2.25c. 

Ground  shafting,  base,  per  lb 3.65c. 

Cut  nails,  base,  per  keg $3.15  to  $3.25 

S.  A.  E.  Semi-finished  Castellated  Nuts 
and  U.  S.  S.  Semi -finished  Slotted  Nuts 

(To   jobbers   and    consumers   in    large   quantities   f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh ) 

Per  1000 

S.  A.  E.  U.  S.  S. 

>4-in $4.80  $4.80 

A-ln.    , 5.50  6.00 

%-in 6.50  7.00 

A-in 9.00  9.50 

%-ln 11.00  11.50 

A-in 15.00  15.00 

%-in 19.50  20.00 

%-in 28.50  28.50 

%-in 37.00  37.50 

1    in 58.50  60.50 

IH-in 88.00  97.00 

1^-in 132.00  132.00 

1%-in 176.00  176.00 

lV,-in 220.00  220.00 

Larger    sizes — Prices    on    application 

Alloy  Steel 

S.A.E. 

Series  Bars 

Numbers  100  lb. 

2100*  fl^%  Nickel.  10  to  20  per  cent  Carbon)  ..  .$3.25  to  $3.50 

2300    (3H%    Nickel)     5.25  to    5.50 

2500    (5%    Nickel)     7.75  to    8.00 

3100    (Nickel  Chromium)    4.25  to    4.B0 

3200    (Nickel    Chromium)     6.00  to    6.25 

3300    (Nickel  Chromium)    8.00  to    8.25 

3400    (Nickel  Chromium)    7.00  to    7.25 

5100    (Chromium    Steel)     3.75  to    4.00 

5200*  (Chromium    Steel)      8.00  to    8.25 

6100     (Chromium    Vanadium    bars) 5,00  to    5.25 

6100    (Chromium    Vanadium    spring  steel) 4.75  to    5.00 

9250    (Silico  Manganese  spring  steel) 3.75  to    4.00 

Nickel    Chrome    Vanadium     (0.60     Nickel.    0.50 

Chromium,    0.15    Vanadium)     5.25  to    B.SO 

Chromium        Molybdenum        bars         (0.80 — 1.10 

Chromium,    0.25 — 0.40    Molybdenum)     4.50  to    4.7S 

Chromium        Molybdenum        bars        (0.50 — 0.70 

Chromium,  0.15— 0.25  Molybdenum)    4.25  to    4.50 

Chromium    Molybdenum    spring    steel     (1 — 1.25 

Chromium,    0.30—0.50   Molybdenum)     4.25  to    4.50 

Above  prices  are  for  hot-rolled  alloy  steel  bars,  forging 
quality,  per  100  lb.  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh.  Billets  4  x  4  In.  and 
larger  are  $10  per  gross  ton  less  than  net  ton  price  for  bars 
of  same  analyses.  On  smaller  than  4  x  4-in.  billets  down 
to  and  including  2V4-in.  sq.  there  is  a  size  extra  of  $10  per 
gross  ton  ;  on  billets  smaller  than  2  %-in.  sq.,  the  net  ton  bar 
price  applies. 

•Not  S.A.E.  specifications,  but  numbered  by  manufacturers 
to  conform  to  S.A.E.  system. 
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FABRICATED    STEEL   BUSINESS 

Awards  Over  16,000  Tons  and   Inquiries  for  7000 
Tons 

Awards  of  some  sixteen  projects  in  fabricated  steel 
work  in  the  past  week  cover  16,000  tons.  Over  half  is 
for  private  buildings  and  one-fourth  for  public  service 
institutions.  Most  of  the  fresh  inquiries,  totaling 
nearly  7000  tons,  are  for  private  ownership.  The 
awards  include: 

Long  Island  Railroad,  bridge  work,  150  tons,  to  Harris 
Structural  Co. 

Pennsylvania  Sugar  Co.,  warehouse,  Philadelphia,  1500 
tons,  to  McClintic-Marshall  Co. 

Edison  Electric  Illuminating  Co..  Boston,  power  house. 
500  tons,  to  Jones  &   Laughlin  Steel  Corporation. 

Seaboard  Air  Line,  bridge  work,  250  tons,  to  unnamed 
fabricator. 

Isbell-Porter  Co..  Buffalo,  retort  house,  900  tons,  to  Beth- 
lehem   Steel    Bridge    Corporation. 

Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Railroad,  200  tons,  to  Bethlehem  Steel 
Bridge  Corporation. 

Friedenburg  loft.  Forty-seventh  Street,  New  York,  1100 
tons,  to  Hay  Foundry  &  Iron  Works. 

Apartment-hotel.  Sonn  Brothers,  New  York.  1200  tons,  to 
Hay  Foundry  &  Iron  Works. 

Elks'  Club  Building,  San  Francisco.  Cal.,  12S0  tons,  to 
Golden   Gate    Iron   Works. 

Sewage  disposal  plant.  Sanitary  District.  Chicago.  750 
tons,  to  Continental  Bridge  Co. 

Courthouse  and  jail.  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa.  610  tons,  to 
Iowa   Steel  &   Iron  Works. 

Western  United  Gas  &  Electric  Co.,  power  house,  Aurora, 
III.,  160  tons,  to  Garbe  Iron  Works. 

Fair    sici.,    i'hir:if;o,    girders    for    shoring    up    walls,    140 

Don  .M,  .Miiiii>.  i:;-.-;tory  apartment  building,  Wilshire  and 
Catalina  .^treeis.  Lus  Angeles,  Cal.,  1500  tons,  reinforced 
concrete    construction    substituted   for   fabricated  steel. 

Apartment-hotel  building  on  East  Ocean  Avenue,  Long 
Beach.  Cal..  1000  tons,  reinforced  concrete  construction  sub- 
stituted. 

Graystone  Apartment  Co.,  14-story  apartment-hotel, 
Hollywood.  Cal.,  1000  tons,  reinforced  construction  substi- 
tuted. 

Milwaukee  Gas  Light  Co.,  gas  holder,  3000  tons  (shapes 
and  plates),  to  Riter-Conley  Co. 

Milwaukee  Electric  Railway  &  Light  Co.,  boiler  house 
addition,   160  tons,    to  Wisconsin  Bridge  &   Iron  Co. 

Kresge  Building,  Cincinnati,  350  tons,  to  D.  Schreiber  & 
Sons. 

Ford  Motor  Co.,  first  unit  of  steel  plant.  Detroit.  3700  tons, 
to   McClintic-Marshall   Co. 

Structural  Projects  Pending 

Inquiries  for  fabricated  steel  work  include  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Pennsylvania  Railroad,  machine  shop,  Oloan.  X.  Y..  150 
tons. 

Office    building.    .lersey   City.    1100    tons. 

Glens  Falls  Portland  Cement  Co..  Glens  Falls.  X.  Y  . 
250   tons. 

Henry  L.  Doherty  &  Co.,  in  Colorado.   500  tons. 

Mead,  Morrison  &  Co.,  Chicago,  coal  unloader,  for  Mil- 
waukee,   1700  tons. 

Union  Pacific,  plate  girder  spans,   150  tons. 

Goss  Printing  Press  Co.,  Chicago,  addition.  300  tons. 

State  highway  bridge.  Peshtigo,  Wis.,  ISO  tons,  bids  close 
Sept.    13. 

Rowland   Ruilding,   Columbus,   Ohio.  200  ti 
Sept.   5. 

Hurth    Hotel.     Portsmouth.    Ohio.     100    t. 
taken. 

U.   S.    Engineers'    Office,   Louisville,    Ky., 
boat  hulls,  about  900  tons,  bids  close  Sept. 

Knights  of  Columbus  Building,  Rochester, 
revised   bids  taken. 


11, .571  or  18.1  per  cent  of  the  number  on  line,  according 
to  reports  filed  by  the  carriers  with  the  car  service 
division  of  the  American  Railway  Association. 

This   was   an   increase   of   16   locomotives   over  the 
number  in  need  of  repair  on  Aug.  1. 
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Little  Railroad  Equipment  Buying 

The  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey  has  awarded 
repairs  on  200  steel  underframes  to  the"  Pressed  Steel 
Car  Co.  The  St.  Louis  Southwestern  is  inquiring  for 
four  coaches,  two  baggage  cars,  two  baggage  and  mail 
cars  and  one  cafe  and  observation  car.  The  Minnesota 
Steel  Co.  has  awarded  20  flat  cars  to  the  Standard 
Steel   Car   Co. 

Locomotives   in  need  of  repair  on  .\ug.   1.5,  totaled 


Lake  Iron  Ore  Shipments  in  August 

Shipments  of  iron  ore  from  the  Lake  Superior 
region  in  August  were  larger  than  those  in  August,. 
1922.  This  year  they  were  10,296,133  gross  tons,  which 
compares  with  9,016,426  tons  in  August,  1922.  This  in- 
crease over  last  year  was  therefore  1,279,707  tons  or 
14.19  per  cent.  The  totals  by  ports,  with  season  ship- 
ments and  a  comparison  with  1922,  are  given  below: 
August,  August,  To  Sept.  1,  To  Sept.  1, 
1923  1922  1923  1922 

Escanaba    875,772         900,975      3,995,467     2,505,105 

Marquette    442.370         465,380     1,778,343      1,314,145 

Ashland     1.081.635      1,134,577      4,149,251      3,713,633 

Superior     3.359,005      2,338,080   11,007,586      6.703,043 

Duluth     3,498,358      2.896.979   11.823,332      8.023,724 

Two  Harbors  .  .      1.038,993      1.280.435      4,138,885      4,050,289 


Total    10.296.133      9.016.426   36,892,864   26,309,939 

Increase    1,279,707  10.582,925 

The  increase  in  season  shipments  to  Sept.  1,  1923, 
has  been  10,582,925  tons  or  40.22  per  cent  as  compared 
with  an  increase  for  the  same  period  a  year  ago  of 
11,.561,867  tons  or  78.39  per  cent. 

Of  the  season's  total  to  Sept.  1,  the  Great  Northern 
dock  contributed  26.36  per  cent  as  against  22.90  per 
cent  a  year  ago.  Duluth  is  credited  this  year  with 
32.05  per  cent  of  this  season's  total  as  compared  with 
30.49  per  cent  a  year  ago. 


Introducing  Three  Shifts  at  Cleveland 

Cleveland,  Sept.  3. — Considerable  progress  in  the 
elimination  of  the  12-hr.  day  has  already  been  made  in 
the  Cleveland  district  by  plants  of  the  American  Steel 
&  Wire  Co.  and  in  the  Lorain  plant  of  the  National 
Tube  Co.  The  former  company  is  gradually  placing 
the  reduced  working  hours  in  effect  in  its  blast  fur- 
nace, open-hearth,  coke  oven  and  continuous  galvaniz- 
ing departments.  The  National  Tube  Co.  already  has 
its  coken  oven  plant  and  pipe  mill  operating  entirely  on 
an  8-hr.  schedule.  The  McKinney  Steel  Co.  during  the 
week  made  a  start  in  establishing  the  8-hr.  day  in  the 
open-hearth  department  of  its  Cleveland  steel  plant  and 
plans  to  gradually  introduce  the  shorter  day  in  the 
other  departments  that  are  now  operating  on  a  12-hr. 
schedule. 

While  sufficient  labor  is  not  available  to  entirely 
eliminate  immediately  the  12-hr.  day  in  Cleveland 
plants,  the  labor  supply  is  fair  and  mills  are  getting 
men  about  as  fast  as  they  are  needed  for  placing  the 
three  shifts  in  effect.  The  shorter  day  is  attracting 
considerable  labor  that  heretofore  has  not  been  em- 
ployed in  the  steel  industry. 


Youngstown  Plant  Activities 

Youngstown,  Sept.  4. — Independent  iron  and  steel 
makers  in  the  Youngstown  district  quite  generally  ob- 
served the  Labor  Day  holiday  by  suspensions,  except 
in  departments,  such  as  blast  furnaces,  open  hearth 
furnaces  and  by-product  coke  ovens,  requiring  continu- 
ous operation.  Plants  of  the  Carnegie  Steel  Co.  oper- 
ated as  usual. 

There  is  considerable  piling  of  iron  by  blast  furnaces 
in  this  territory  and  further  suspensions  in  this  direc- 
tion are  not  unlooked  for,  in  event  iron  demand  does 
not  improve. 

Of  the  66  open  hearth  furnaces  in  the  Mahoning 
Valley,  56  were  melting  at  the  beginning,  of  this  week, 
and  78  of  the  117  sheet  mills  were  scheduled  for  rolling. 
All  Bessemer  departments  are  on  the  active  list. 

With  exception  of  six  idle  tin  mills  at  the  plant  of 
the  Trumbull  Steel  Co.,  all  tin  plate  units  in  the  Valley 
are  active. 

This  week  the  Truscon  Steel  Co.  started  operations 
in  a  new  unit  completed  for  the  manufacture  of  its 
steel  joist  department. 
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NON-FERROUS  METALS 


The  Week's  Prices 

events  per   Pound   for   Karly   DcUv 
Copper,  New  York  Straits  Lead 


New 


6.70 
6.70 
6.70 


6.85 


i 


Aug.  Lake  lytic*  York    York     Louis    York    Louis 

2!t U.U'Vj  13.50  40.75  6.90 

30 14.12V«  13.37'/j  40.87H  7.00 

31  14.00  13.50  40.62M.  7.00 
Sept. 

1 14.00  13.50  7.00 

4 14.00  13.50  41.50  7.00 

•KffliiiT.v  Quotation;  delivered  price  VtC  higher. 

New  York 

New  York,  Sept.  4. 

The  let-up  in  business,  incident  to  Labor  Day,  has 
affected  all  markets.  A  fair  business  has  been  done  in 
copper  at  lower  prices.  The  tin  market  has  been  strong 
but  quiet.  Demand  for  lead  is  good  and  prices  are 
higher.  In  a  quiet  market  zinc  has  been  steady  and  a 
little  higher. 

Copper. — Sales  in  the  past  week  are  given  as  close 
to  2.300  tons  of  electrolytic  copper  to  one  company,  and 
this  has  been  the  feature  of  the  market.  Buying  out- 
side of  this  has  been  only  moderate.  Reports  that  the 
price  during  the  past  week  fell  below  13.62V^c.,  deliv- 
ered, is  denied.  Today  the  market  is  stronger  because 
of  an  advance  in  London  of  at  least  £1  19s.  per  ton  in 
the  last  two  days.  Today  some  business  has  been  done 
at  1.3.75c.,  delivered,  which  is  regarded  as  the  minimum, 
with  some  business  reported  at  13.87%c.  The  strength 
of  the  London  market  is  not  satisfactorily  explained, 
but  the  effect  here  is  marked.  The  export  market  is 
moderately  active  and  strong.  Optimism  generally 
pervades  the  situation  and  the  opinion  is  expressed  by 
some  that  copper  has  touched  the  bottotn. 

Copper  Averages. — The  average  price  of  Lake  cop- 
per for  the  month  of  August,  based  upon  daily  reports 
in  The  Iron  Age,  was  14.41c.  The  average  price  of 
electrolytic  copper  was  14.12c.,  delivered. 

Tin.— Sales  of  Straits  tin  on  Tuesday,  Aug.  28,  are 
reported  to  have  been  300  tons,  which,  with  the  heavy 
sales  made  on  the  day  before,  amounting  to  about  700 
tons,  records  the  most  active  business  for  some  time. 
The  feature  of  this  buying  was  the  large  amount  taken 
by  consumers,  particularly  some  large  independent  tin 
plate  makers.  Since  then  the  market  has  been  very 
quiet,  with  only  small  sales  reported,  and  the  holidays 
Saturday  and  yesterday  have  tended  to  slow  up  all 
business.  The  market  today  has  been  quiet,  with  spot 
Straits  tin  quoted  at  41.50c.,  New  York,  the  higher 
price  due  largely  to  the  stronger  market  in  London, 
where  all  metals  advanced  sharply  today.  In  that 
market  spot  standard  was  quoted  at  £196  5s.,  future 
standard  at  £198  5s.  and  spot  Straits  at  £201  5s.  per 
ton.  Deliveries  into  consumption  in  August  were  5510 
tons,  with  2887  tons  reported  in  stock  and  landing 
Aug.  31.  The  deliveries  are  considered  very  good  and 
likely  to  grow  larger  as  the  effect  of  the  shutting  down 
of  American  electrolytic  plants  begins  to  be  felt.  This 
is  conservatively  estimated  to  involve  about  1000  tons 
a  month.  Arrivals  during  the  month  of  August  were 
6360  tons,  and  total  imports  for  the  eight  mbnths  of 
this  year  are  given  as  47,662  tons. 

Lead. — The  market  is  firm  and  becoming  stronger. 
Since  the  advance  by  the  leading  interest  last  week  to 
6.75c.,  New  York,  the  New  York  market  has  grown 
stronger  until  today  it  is  quoted  at  6.70c.,  St.  Louis, 
or  7c.,  New  York.  Spot  lead  is  reported  scarce  and 
has  sold  at  7c.,  Eastern  delivery. 

Zinc. — So  far  as  quotations  go  the  market  is  some- 
what stronger,  due  possibly  to  sentiment  and  to  some 
foreign  inquiry  from  both  England  and  Italy,  the  latter 
.  being  regarded  as  possibly  a  war  inquiry.  Prime  West- 
ern for  early  delivery  is  quoted  and  has  sold  at  6.50c.. 
St.  Louis,  and  6.85c.,  New  York.  Most  sellers  look  for 
better  business  in  the  coming  weeks. 


Nickel. — Quotations  for  shot  and  ingot  nickel  are 
unchanged  at  29c.  to  32c.  per  lb.,  with  electrolytic  nickel 
held  at  32c.  by  the  leading  producers.  In  the  outside 
spot  market  quotations  for  shot  and  ingot  nickel  are 
29c.  to  32c. 

Antimony. — Wholesale  lots  of  Chinese  metal  for 
early  delivery  are  quoted  at  7.50c.,  New  York,  duty 
paid. 

Aluminum. — Virgin  metal,  98  to  99  per  cent  pure,  is 
quoted  by  importers  at  26.50c.  to  27c.,  New  York,  duty 
paid,  in  such  cases  where  they  can  obtain  it  from  for- 
eign producers.  No  quotations  are  reported  by  the 
leading  producer. 

Old  Metals. — Quotations  on  red  metals  are  lower, 
while  white  metals  are  firm.  Business  is  quiet.  Deal- 
ers' selling  prices  are  as  follows: 

Cents 
Per  Lb. 

Copper,   heavy  and  crucible 13.50 

Copper,  heavy  and  wire 12.50 

Copper,  light  and  bottoms 10.50 

Heavy  machine  composition 10.50 

Brass,    heavy    7.75 

Brass,    light    6.25 

No.  1   red  brass  or  composition  turnings.  .      8.75 

No.  1  yellow  rod  brass  turnings 7.25 

Lead,  heavy 6.25 

Lead,  tea   5.25 

Zinc     5.00 

Cast    aluminum    16.75 

Sheet    aluminum    16.75 

Chicago 

Sept.  4. — Tin,  lead  and  zinc  have  advanced, 
while  copper  has  declined.  Althoug-h  buying  of  the 
three  first  named  metals  has  been  on  an  improved 
scale,  it  has  not  been  as  heavy  as  one  would  expect  in 
view  of  the  advances.  The  rise  in  lead  is  attributable, 
in  large  part,  to  an  advance  of  one  quarter  of  a  cent 
by  the  leading  producer.  Among  the  old  metals  there 
have  been  no  changes  outside  of  a  slight  decline  in  zinc. 
We  quote  in  carload  lots.  Lake  copper,  14.50c.;  tin, 
42.50c.;  lead,  6.75c.;  spelter.  6.55c.;  antimony,  9c.,  in 
less  than  carload  lots.  On  old  metals  we  quote  copper 
wire,  crucible  shapes  and  copper  clips,  11.25c.;  copper 
bottoms,  9.50c.;  red  brass,  8.50c.;  yellow  brass,  6c.; 
lead  pipe,  5c.;  zinc,  4c.;  pewter.  No.  1,  20c.;  tin  foil. 
24c.;  block  tin,  30c.;  all  buying  prices  for  less  than  car- 
load  lots. 


GOLD  MARK  FAILS  TO  SATISFY 


Prires  on  Gold  Basis  Rising  Rapidly  in  Germany 
— Leipzig;  Fair  a  Fizzle — Exports  Dwindling 

(By  Radiogram) 

Berlin,  Germany,  Sept.  1. — Heavy  demand  for 
iron  and  steel  continues  but  there  is  increasing  depres- 
sion in  the  metal-consuming  manufacturing  branches, 
particularly  machinery  and  electrical  plants. 

Railroad  rates  and  wages  last  month  were  put  on 
the  gold  mark  basis,  with  the  result  that  prices  are 
rising  rapidly  and  already  often  exceed  world  market 
prices.  Hence  both  domestic  and  foreign  buyers  have 
suspended  giving  orders  and  there  are  numerous  dis- 
charges of  workmen. 

The  Leipzig  August  Fair,  which  is  a  good  indicator 
of   business    conditions,    was   extremely   dull. 

Exports  are  declining,  being  only  109,000,000  gold 
marks  in  July,  against  380,000,000  in  June  and  680,- 
000,000   in  May. 


Production  in  Connellsville  Region 

Uniontown,  Pa.,  Sept.  4,— Prospects  of  a  strike  in 
the  anthracite  field  were  reflected  during  the  latter  part 
of  the  week  in  increased  quotations  for  coke  in  the  Con- 
nellsville region  although  no  material  increase  in  pro- 
duction was  recorded.  Production  in  the  region  for  the 
week  ending  Aug.  25  was  250,000  tons  and  that  for  the 
week  just  concluded  will  average  about  the  same  figure. 
Output  for  the  week  of  Labor  Day  will  undoubtedly 
show  a  little  scaling  off  because  of  the  Labor  Day 
holiday.  No  change  is  noted  in  the  coal  production  or 
market  with  the  exception  of  stiffening  of  inquiries. 
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BLAST   FURNACES   STOPPING 


Thirty  Now  Idle  in  the  Pittsburgh  and  Adjoining 
Districts 

Pittsburgh,  Sept.  3. — There  was  a  net  loss  of  seven 
active  blast  furnaces  in  the  Pittsburgh  and  nearby  dis- 
tricts in  August,  but  loss  of  pig  iron  production  will  be 
greater  than  is  thus  indicated  by  reason  of  the  fact 
that  two  furnaces  were  banked  practically  all  of  last 
month  and  another  made  very  little  iron  from  Aug.  7 
on  for  the  rest  of  the  month  owing  to  an  accident  to 
one  of  the  blowing  engines.  At  the  end  of  July  the 
triangle  formed  by  Johnstown,  Pa.,  Wheeling,  W.  Va., 
and  Warren,  Ohio,  in  which  are  located  138  furnaces, 
115  were  making  iron,  one  was  banked  and  22  were 
cold.  At  the  end  of  August  108  were  making  iron,  two 
were  banked,  one  out  of  production  on  account  of  re- 
pairs and  27  were  down. 

The  Carnegie  Steel  Co.  lost  one  furnace  in  the 
Pittsburgh  district,  but  gained  in  the  Shenango  Valley 
and  at  the  end  of  the  month  was  making-  iron  in  47  of 
its  59  furnaces.  The  Pittsburgh  Crucible  Steel  Co. 
banked  one  of  its  furnaces  at  Midland,  Pa.,  on  Aug.  8 
and  it  still  is  out  of  production.  The  stack  of  the 
Clinton  Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  was  blown  out 
Aug.  15.  In  the  Mahoning  and  Shenango  Valley  dis- 
stricts  two  stacks  of  the  Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube 
Co.  at  Hubbard,  Ohio,  and  one  Hazelton  furnace  of  the 
Republic  Iron  &  Steel  Co.  were  blown  out,  while  the 
stack  of  the  Struthers  Furnace  Co.,  Struthers,  Ohio, 
was  banked  and  the  furnace  of  the  Sharpsville  Furnace 
Co.,  Sharpsville,  Pa.,  has  been  out  of  production  since 
Aug.  7  as  a  result  of  an  accident  to  one  of  the  blowing 
engines.  Against  these  losses  is  the  blowing  in  of  No.  4 
New  Castle  furnace,  Carnegie  Steel  Co.,  and  the  resump- 
tion of  iron  making  in  No.  3  furnace,  Shenango  Fur- 
nace Co.,  Sharpsville,  Pa.,  which  was  banked  at  the  end 
of  July. 

Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  put  down  one  of  the  Johnstown, 
Pa.,  furnaces  early  in  August,  but  there  have  been  no 
other  changes  in  the  western  Pennsylvania  group  of 
furnaces  and  the  same  number  of  furnaces  was  active 


in  the  Wheeling  district  at  the  end  of  August  as  one 
month  before. 

The  record  of  furnaces  in  and  out  as  of  Aug.  31,  in 
comparison  with  July  31,  is  as  follows: 

PITTSBURGH  DISTRICT 

Aug.   31        July  31 

Steel   Works   Blast   Furnaces          Total     In     Out      In  Out 

American  Steel  &  Wire  Co 4          4  0          4  0 

Carnegie   Steel    Co 34        29  r.        30  4 

Jones  &   Laughlin  -Steel   Corporation   12        11  1        11  1 

Pittsburgh   Crucible   Steel   Co 2        •2  0          2  0 

Pittsburgh    Steel    Co 2          2  0          2  0 

National   Tube   Co 4          4  0          4  0 

Merchant  Furnaces 

Clinton  Iron  &  Steel  Co 10  110 

Total    59        52  7        54  5 

MAHONING  AND   SHENANGO  VALLEYS 

Steel  Works  Furnaces 

Carnegie   Steel   Co 15        13  2        12  3 

Republic  Iron   &  Steel  Co 7          4  3          5  2 

Sharon  Steel  Hoop  Co 1          1  0          1  0 

Trumbull  Cliffs  Furnace  Co 1          1  0          1  0 

Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Co 9          6  3          6  1 

Merchant  Furnaces 

A.   M.   Byers  Co 1          1  0          1  0 

Hanna  Furnace  Co 3          2  1          2  1 

Reliance  Coke  &  Furnace  Co 2  1111 

McKeetrey  Iron  Co 1          1  0          1  0 

Sharpsville   Furnace  Co 1        tl  0          1  0 

Shenango    Furnace  Co 3          2  1        *2  1 

Struthers    Furnace    Co 1        '1  0          1  0 

Stewart  Furnace  Co 1          1  0          1  0 

Valley  Mould  &  Iron  Corporation.  .  .      10  10  1 

Total    47        35  12        37  10 

WESTERN    PENNSYLVANIA 
Steel  Works  Furnaces 

Cambria    Steel    Co 11          S  3          9  2 

Merchant  Furnaces 

American  Manganese  Mfg.  Co 2          1  1          1  1 

Kittanning  Iron  &  Steel  Mfg.  Co.  .  .      1          0  1          1  0 

McKinney   Steel  Co 3          3  0          3  0 

Total    17        12  5        14  3 

^VHEELING  DISTRICT 
Steel  Works  Furnaces 

Carnegie   Steel   Co 7          5  2          5  2 

National   Tube    Co 2          2  0          2  0 

Wheeling   Steel   Corporation 5         4  14  1 

Weirton  Steel  Co 110  10 

Totals    15        12  3        12  3 

Grand  totals    138      111  27      116  22 

•One   furnace   banked.      tNot   making    iron   on   account   of 


Coke  More  Active  Owing  to  Anthracite  Strike 
— Statistics  as  to  Supply 

Washington,  Sept.  4. — With  mining  of  anthracite 
coal  stopped  by  the  strike  and  plans  made  by  the  Gov- 
ernment to  provide  soft  coal  and  coke  as  substitutes  in 
hard  coal  consuming  sections,  added  interest  is  being 
shown  in  stocks  of  soft  coal  held  by  large  consumers 
including  industrial  plants,  railroads  and  public  utili- 
ties. While  officials  in  Washington  insist  that  there 
will  be  an  adequate  supply  of  soft  coal  and  coke  to  make 
up  the  deficiency  of  anthracite  coal  for  domestic  use, 
and  claim  that  because  of  large  stocks  of  soft  coal  on 
hand,  together  with  production,  there  will  be  little,  if 
any.  effect  on  industry  from  the  anthracite  strike,  the 
fact  remains  that  even  a  threat  of  the  anthracite  strike 
developed  greater  demand  for  soft  coal  and  coke  and 
brought  about  higher  prices,  despite  the  fact  that  soft 
coal  production  is  said  to  be  only  60  per  cent  of  capacity. 
The  movement  of  soft  coal  and  coke  for  domestic  use 
under  the  direction  of  Federal  Fuel  Distributor  Wad- 
leigh  will  involve  longer  rail  hauls  than  are  involved 
when  anthracite  mines  are  in  production  and  will  call 
for  a  greater  amount  of  coal  cars.  This  has  raised  a 
question  as  to  whether  one  of  the  effects  of  the  strike 
will  be  to  develop  a  shortage  of  this  class  of  rolling 
stock.  Such  a  shortage  would  necessarily  affect  the  iron 
and  steel  and  other  industries. 

According  to  a  report  prepared  by  the  Bureau  of 
Census  and  the  Geological  Survey  under  authority  of 
the  Federal  Fuel  Distributor,  commercial  consumers 
had  on  hand  approximately  51,000,000  net  tons  of  soft 
coal  on  Aug.  1,  an  increase  of  5,000,000  tons  since  July 
1.  At  the  rate  of  consumption  in  July  the  stocks  of 
Aug.  1  were  sufficient  to  last  44  days  on  the  average, 
ba.sed  on  the  assumption  that  the  stocks  were  evenly 
divided,  although  this  is  never  the  case,  and  the  figure, 
therefore,  is  given  only  for  general  comparisons.  Stocks 
held  by  steel  plants  on  Aug.  1  represented  35  days'  sup- 


ply, the  supply  of  steam  coal  being  sufficient  for  31 
days  and  of  gas  coal  for  42  days.  By-product  coke 
plants  continued  to  accumulate  stocks  during  July  and 
the  total  surplus  coke  on  hand  on  Aug.  1  was  430,000 
tons.  This  was  an  increase  over  the  supply  on  July  1 
of  122,000  tons,  or  nearly  40  per  cent.  The  supply  of 
coal  at  by-product  plants  on  Aug.  1,  was  sufficient  to 
last  27  days,  and  was  evenly  divided  between  low  and 
high  volatile  coal.  The  report  of  the  Fuel  Distributor 
points  out  that  the  importance  of  consumption  is  strik- 
ingly illustrated  by  stocks  on  hand  at  by-product  plants 
and  steel  works.  The  tonnage  held  at  by-product  plants 
on  Aug.  1,  was  91  per  cent  larger  than  on  Aug.  1,  1921, 
and  at  steel  plants  it  was  27  per  cent  larger,  while  the 
days'  supply  was  13  and  24  per  cent  less,  respectively. 
Estimates  of  railroad  fuel  stocks  based  on  reports  made 
by  the  American  Railway  Association  place  the  total 
quantity  held  by  the  railroads  in  stock  piles,  cars  and 
c'hutes  on  Aug.  1  at  13,800,000  tons,  a  supply  sufficient 
for  39  days.  In  comparison  with  July  1,  this  was  an  in- 
crease in  days'  supply  of  39  per  cent. 


Southern  Ohio  Pig  Iron  and  Coke  Association 
Meeting 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Southern  Ohio  Pig  Iron  and 
Coke  Association  will  be  held  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  Sept. 
18.  The  members  of  the  association  will  be  the  guests 
of  W.  H.  Hoagland,  president  of  the  Marble  Cliff  Quar- 
ries Co.,  during  their  stay  in  the  city,  and  following 
a  luncheon  will  be  taken  on  a  tour  of  inspection  of  the 
company's  plant.  Following  the  visit  to  the  plant, 
there  will  be  golfing  and  a  dinner  at  the  Country  Club. 
Many  important  questions  will  be  discussed  at  the. 
meeting,  particularly  in  respect  to  the  association's 
activities  in  the  matter  of  coal  requirements  of  the 
blast  furnaces  and  coke  plants  in  the  district  repre- 
sented by  the  members. 
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ROONEY 


S.  J.  Hamiiiitt,  iu-tiiifr  manager  of  the  Tokyo  office 
of  the  United  States  Steel  Products  Co.,  cabled  to 
New  York  on  Monday  that  the  staff  in  that  office 
escaped   siifely   from    earthquake   and   fire. 

A  number  of  changes  in  personnel  of  the  district 
sales  offices  of  the  Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Co.,  inci- 
dent to  recent  absorption  of  the  Steel  &  Tube  Co.  of 
.■\merica  hy  that  company 
have  been  announced  by 
Walter  E.  Watson,  general 
manager  of  sales.  Edward 
■S.  Rooncy,  who  opene<i  the 
Pittsburgh  office  of  the 
Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube 
Co.  in  1906  and  since  has 
'been  in  charge  of  it,  will 
open  and  have  charge  of  a 
new  district  sales  office  in 
Cincinnati.  His  successor 
in  Pittsburgh  will  be  Glenn 
W.  Christopher,  now  at- 
tached to  the  Chicago  dis- 
trict sales  office  of  the 
company.  W.  H.  Bruce, 
who  has  been  Southern 
sales  agent  of  the  Steel  & 
Tube  Co.  of  America,  will 
continue  in  that  capacity, 
with  headquarters  at  New 

Orleans  for  the  combined  companies.  B.  T.  Bechtel, 
who  has  been  general  manager  of  sales  of  the  Steel  & 
Tube  company  will  continue  with  the  Youngstown  com- 
pany as  Chicago  district  sales  manager,  with  offices  in 
the  Conway  Building,  Chicago,  formerly  occupied  by 
the  Steel  &  Tube  company.  F.  A.  Lathrop,  who  has 
been  Chicago  district  sales  agent  of  the  Youngstown 
Sheet  &  Tube  Co.,  remains  in  Chicago  as  assistant  dis- 
trict sales  manager.  Edward  S.  Rooney,  new  district 
sales  agent  of  the  company  in  Cincinnati,  has  been 
identified  with  the  Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Co.  for 
more  than  17  years  and  with  the  steel  industry  in  a 
sales  capacity  for  more  than  23  years,  having  been  with 
the  Carnegie  Steel  Co.  in  its  Cincinnati  sales  office  for 
aibout  six  years  before  going  with  the  Youngstown  com- 
pany. Mr.  Rooney  is  a  native  of  Cincinnati  and  in  as- 
suming his  new  post  will  not  only  be  quite  at  home  but 
will  have  the  added  advantage  of  more  intimate  con- 
tact with  the  trade  he  has  cultivated  in  both  of  his 
steel  company  connections.  He  has  been  active  in  com- 
mittee work  in  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Pittsburgh. 

C.  B.  Wheeler  has  been  appointed  general  manager 
of  the  Cincinnati  Screw  Co.,  Loveland,  Ohio,  succeeding 
I.  W.  Pettingill,  who  resigned  recently  to  assume  the 
management  of  the  Cincinnati,  Milford  &  Blanchester 
Traction  Co. 

E.  C.  Rebeske,  secretary  and  treasurer  Union  Drawn 
Steel  Co.,  Beaver  Falls,  Pa.,  has  been  elected  president 
of  the  Standard  Gauge  Steel  Co.,  Beaver  Falls,  succeed- 
ing the  late  Frederick  N.  Beegle.  Since  the  same  in- 
terests control  both  companies,  Mr.  Rebeske  will  con- 
tinue in  his  pre.sent  position  with  the  Union  Drawn 
Steel  Co.,  with  which  he  has  been  affiliated  for  34  years. 
Herbert  A.  May,  treasurer  Standard  Gauge  Steel  Co., 
has  been  elected  vice-president  of  the  company. 

Horace  C.  Finkle,  secretary  and  treasurer  Portland 
Foundry  Co.,  Portland,  Conn.,  was  presented  a  watch 
by  the  employees  of  the  company  last  week.  Mr.  Finkle 
will  leave  this  week  for  Detroit,  where  he  will  represent 
the  W.  &  B.  Douglas  Co.,  Middletowni,  Conn.,  pump 
manufacturers. 

Henry  J.  Bailey,  formerly  vice-president  Consoli- 
dated Machine  Tool  Corporation  of  America,  has  been 
elected  president,  succeeding  the  late  Waldo  H.  Mar- 
shall. Mr.  Bailey  started  as  office  boy  with  Hillis  & 
Jones,  Wilming^ton,   Del.,   33  years  ago  and   was  presi- 


dent at  the  time  of  its  absorption  by  the  Consolidated 
Machine  Tool  Corporation. 

Morris  Llewellyn  Cooke,  consulting  engineer,  Phila- 
<lelphia,  has  been  appointed  by  Governor  Pinchot  direc- 
tor of  the  so-called  Pennsylvania  giant  power  survey 
authorized  by  the  Pennsylvania  legislature  and  looking 
to  the  production  of  power  by  large  power  stations,  as 
at  mines,  at  water  falls  and  at  tide  water,  to  secure 
economies  of  production,  distribution  and  utilization 
and  stabilization  of  coal  mining  operations. 

G.  D.  Harris,  founder  and  general  manager  U.  S. 
Tractor  &  Machinery  Co..  Menasha,  Wis.,  w^ich  has 
been  reorganized  as  the  Wisconsin  Automotive  Corpor- 
ation, has  resigned  as  general  manager  and  will  remain 
vice-president  in  charge  of  the  sales  department. 
Adolph  F.  Reinecke  has  been  appointed  general  mana- 
ger. 

F.  L.  Estep  of  the  firm  of  Perin  &  Marshall,  con- 
sulting engineers.  New  York,  returned  on  Aug.  24  after 
several  months  absence  in  India. 

Hugh  C.  Boyle,  who  has  been  in  charge  of  the  wire 
mill  of  the  American  Copper  Products  Co.,  Elizabeth, 
N.  J.,  and  who  recently  accepted  an  offer  from  the 
American  Insulated  Wire  Co.,  Chicago,  was  tendered 
a  farewell  dinner  by  the  staff  of  the  American  Copper 
Products  Co.  at  the  Elks'  Club,  Elizabeth,  Thursday 
evening,  Aug.  30.  He  had  been  connected  with  the 
American  Copper  Products  Co.  for  about  25  years — al- 
most from  the  inception  of  the  Waelark  Wire  Works, 
its  predecessor.  Hamilton  C.  Carpenter  presented  Mr. 
Boyle  a  watch,  suitably  engraved.  Besides  Mr. 
Carpenter,  general  manager  of  the  American  Copper 
Products  Co.,  Wylie  Brov/n,  vice-president  and  secre- 
tary, W.  R.  Conklin,  assistant  treasurer,  W.  F.  Heroy, 
assistant  secretary  and  William  J.  James,  purchasing 
agent,  spoke.  Mr.  Boyle  has  left  for  Chicago  to  begin 
at  once  superintending  the  erection  of  a  rod  and  wire 
mill  for  the  American  Insulated  Wire  Co. 


Obituary 

Clinton  L.  Poston,  Athens,  Ohio,  one  of  the  oldest 
and  best  known  coal  operators  in  Ohio,  and  the  last 
of  the  pioneer  producers  of  the  Hocking  field,  died  at 
his  home  Aug.  23,  aged  76  years. 

Charles  Crocker  Bussey,  chemist,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
died  suddenly  at  the  home  of  his  sister,  Mrs.  Harry 
Cool,  in  Canaan,  Me.,  Aug.  29.  Mr.  Bussey  was  the 
inventor  of  the  Bussey  process  of  distillation  of  fuels. 
He  was  born  in  Newiburgh,  Me.,  Jan.  16,  1866.  His  busi- 
ness experience  began  with  the  Walworth  Mfg.  Co., 
Boston,  where  he  soon  showed  marked  ability  in  scien- 
tific research.  At  the  age  of  24  he  entered  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology,  graduating  in  1895. 
Mr.  Bussey  then  entered  the  foundry  business,  but  sub- 
sequently became  associated  with  the  Worthington 
Pump  &  Machinery  Co.,  Boston,  and  Rand  Drill  Co. 
During  the  World  War  he  carried  on  extensive  work  in 
Brooklyn  under  the  supervision  of  the  War  and  Navy 
Departments. 

Joseph  Baker,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Baker 
Stove  Works,  Belleville,  111.,  35  years  ago,  died  in  that 
city  Aug.  29.  He  was  77  years  old  and  had  been  blind 
for  two  years.  Mr.  Baker  was  born  in  Pennsylvania 
and  as  a  young  man  was  a  moulder.  He  fought  in  the 
Union  Army  during  the  Civil  War,  after  which  he 
came  to  St.  Louis.  He  is  survived  by  one  son,  George 
E.  Baker,  head  of  the  business,  and  five  daughters. 

Thomas  A.  Furlong,  for  many  years  an  electrical 
engineer  on  the  staff  of  the  Allis-Chalmers  Mfg.  Co., 
was  killed  in  an  automobile  accident  at  Detroit  on  Aug. 
27.  He  resided  in  Milwaukee  until  a  few  years  ago, 
when  his  headquarters  were  transferred  to  Chicago. 

Charles  P.  Russell,  formerly  president  Wiley  & 
Russell  Co.,  Greenfield,  Mass..  which  is  now  a  part  of 
the  Greenfield  Tap  &  Die  Corporation,  and  inventor  of 
the  screw  plate  method  of  making  taps  and  dies,  died  at 
his  home  in  Greenfield,  Aug.  27,  aged  83. 
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British  Iron  and  Steel  Market 


Pig    Iron    Drops    2 l/^s.— Billets,    Rails    and 

Shapes  Lower  by  5s.  to  10s. — Belgium 

to  Roll  Rails  for  Poland— Sheets 

and  Tin  Plate  Strong 

(By  Cable) 
London,  England,  Sept.  4. 

Pig  iron  continues  weak  but  sales  still  are  limited. 
Export  demand  is  almost  stagnant.  Domestic  con- 
sumers  are   covering  only   their   urgent   requirements. 

Foreign  ore  is  idle.  Best  Bilbao  Rubio  quotations 
are  nominal.     Hematite   is   firmer   on   reduced   output. 

Twelve  Northeastern  furnaces  now  are  blowing. 
The  total  of  all  Cleveland  furnaces  operating  is  40. 

There  is  improved  demand  for  finished  iron  and 
steel,  particularly  from  the  Far  East  for  angles,  plates 
and  sections. 

New  shipbuilding  contracts  are  scarce.  The  Clyde 
output  for  August  was  9  vessels  launched,  totaling 
1865  tons  gross  register. 

Continental  position  remains  obscure.  There  is  good 
demand  from  India  and  the  Far  East  but  the  business 
is  not  handled  here,  evidently  being  transacted  by  the 
Continental  merchants  direct. 

It  is  reported  that  the  stocks  of  rolled  material  in 
the  Ruhr  total  600,000  tons,  with  possibly  two-thirds 
of   it  already   sold. 

Belgian  prices  are  firmer,  billets  being  quoted  at 
£7    ($31.64)    f.o.b.,   but  there   are   no   buyers. 

In  France  coke  has  advanced  15  fr.  to  200  fr. 
($11.25).  It  is  reported  that  the  Compagnie  des  Forges 
et  Acieries  de  la  Marine  et  d'Homecourt  is  shortly  to 
.start  its  Saint  Marcel  plant. 

In  Belgium  the  Societe  Anonyme  des  Acieries 
<r.\ngleur  is  reported  to  have  secured  an  important 
Polish  order  for  steel  rails. 

Tin  plate  demand  is  improving,  especially  from  the 
Far  East.  Inquiry  is  spreading  into  March.  Mer- 
chants are  sold  on  January-March  at  22  %s.  ($5.09) 
basis,  IC,  f.o.b.  There  is  good  business  with  South 
America. 

Galvanized  sheets  are  quietly  steady.  The  works 
are  well  sold  to  the  end  of  the  present  month  and  not 
disposed  to  reduce  prices   on   forward   contracts. 


Black  sheets  are  strong  on  continued  Far  East  de- 
mand. Japanese  e.xport  houses  are  buying  feverishly, 
up  to  £19  15s.  (3.99c.  per  lb.)  f.o.b.  being  paid  for  cold 
rolled  flat  sheets,  30  to  31  gage,  3  .x  6  ft.,  13  sheets  in 
107-lb.  bundles.  The  works  are  asking  £20  (4.04c. 
per  lb.)  for  February  shipment.  The  central  selling 
agency  is  entitled  Oriental  Steel  Co.,  Ltd. 

We  quote  per  gross  ton,  except  where  otherwise 
stated,  f.o.b.  makers'  works,  with  American  equivalent 
figured  at  $4.52  per  £1,  as  follows: 

to  £2      IVis.  $9.27  to     $9.39 


■ed 


Durham  coke,  deli' 
Bilbao  Rubio  oret-... 
Cleveland  No.  1  foundry 
Cleveland  No.  3  foundry 
Cleveland  No.  4  foundry 
Cleveland  No.  4  forge. 

Cleveland    basic    

East   Coast   mixed .... 

Perromanganese    

Ferromanganese*    .... 
Rails,   60  lb.   and  up.  . 

Billets    

Sheet  and  tin  plate  bars, 

Welsh    

Tin  plates,  base  box.  . 


1      SVi 
9   15 


lied    steel 


.1.42 
23.73 

22.39  to    22.60 
21.47 
20.91 
22.60 

22.26  to    22.60 
81.36 
83.62 

36.16  to    40.68 
33.90  to    37.29 

41.25 
5.23  to      5.26 

C.  per  Lb. 
1.87  to      1.97 
2.52  to       2.62 


.42   &       2.52* 


Indi: 


I  speci- 


fications 
•Export  price.     tEx-ship.  Tee: 

Continental  Prices.  All  F. 


O. 


i.   Channel    Ports. 


Delivery   as   Specified 


Foundry  pig  iron  : 


France 

Merchant 

Belgii 


nburg 


31.64 
31.64 

C.  per  Lb. 
1.62  to      1.6 


7   10 


-Toists   (beams)  : 

Belgium     7   12», 

Luxemburg     7   12  V 

Prance     7  10 

Angles : 

Belgium     8      0 

Belgium     .' SIS 

OeiMnany     8   10 

ft-in.   plates.: 

Luxemburg     7   1." 

Belgium    7   10 


1.54 
1.67 


1.72 
1.56 


Sheet   Sales   to   Far   East   Extend   Into   January — 
Germany  Buyer  of  Shapes  and  Plates 

London,  England,  Aug.  23.— Conditions  in  the  iron 
and  ste«l  markets  do  not  as  yet  show  much  sign  of  im- 
provement. Business  has  been  interfered  with  in  the 
first  place  by  the  holidays  in  Scotland,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  month,  and  now  by  those  in  force  on  the  North- 
east coast.  Moreover,  this  time  of  the  year  is  always 
a  slack  one.  The  political  situation  on  the  Continent 
naturally  has  a  bad  effect  upon  business,  consumers 
the  world  over  being  disinclined  to  enter  into  any  sub- 
stantial commitments  until  there  is  a  sign  of  price 
stabilization.  In  some  quarters  it  is  thought  that  if 
the  Ruhr  chaos  were  cleared  up,  prices  in  this  country 
would  come  down  with  a  run.  On  the  other  hand, 
makers  maintain  that  even  selling  at  today's  figures 
leaves  little  or  no  margin  of  profit. 

The  supplies  of  pig  iron  have  been  enhanced  some- 
what by  the  closing  of  works,  and  in  consequence  prices 
have  a  decidedly  easier  tendency.  No.  3  Cleveland  being 
at  about  101s.  6d.  and  East  Coast  mixed  numbers  at 
about  98s.  to  99s. 

In  finished  iron  and  steel  there  has  been  a  steady 
demand  from  the  Continent,  particularly  Germany,  for 
heavy  plates  and  sections,  and  some  good  business 
has  been  done.  The  de.mand  for  lighter  material,  how- 
ever, continues  strong,  the  Far  East  being  a  good  buyer 


of  thin  black  sheets,  in  fact,  to  such  an  extent  that 
nearly  all  the  works  here  have  sold  their  output  for  the 
rest  of  the  year,  and  some  of  them  for  shipment  as  far 
ahead  as  January.  In  this  connection  a  note  of  interest 
is  that  a  central  selling  agency  is  being  established, 
which  will  handle  the  whole  of  the  output  of  the  thin 
black  sheets  made  by  the  Welsh  makers. 

That  there  Js  a  tendency  toward  amalgamations  is 
still  prominent,  the  latest  being  that  of  the  Grovesend 
Steel  &  Tin  Plate  Co.,  which  has  just  acquired  the 
DyfFryn,  Maxdy,  and  Dynevor  tin  plate  works,  which 
now  gives  the  Grovesend  possession  of  54  tin  plate 
mills  and  22  sheet  mills,  while  the  output  of  the  steel 
works  controlled  by  the  company  will  amount  to  be- 
tween 300,000  to  400,000  tons  a  year. 


Stockholders  of  the  Wheeling  Steel  Corporation, 
Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  at  a  recent  meeting  authorized  a 
closed  bond  issue  of  $75,000,000  against  all  the  proper- 
ties of  the  corporation.  Bonds  of  this  issue  to  the 
amount  of  $10,000,000  will  be  available  for  the  redemp- 
tioTi  of  $8,000,000  3-year  secured  6  per  cent  gold  notes 
issued  June  21,  1923.  These  notes  were  sold  under 
terms  permitting  their  conversion  at  any  time  at  the 
option  of  the  holder  into  Wheeling  Steel  Corporation, 
first  and  refunding  mortgage  5%  per  cent  gold  bonds 
series  "A"  due  July  1,  1948  at  98  per  cent,  vdth  an 
adjustment  of  interest. 
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metrical  control,  and  many  other  features  inaugurated, 
all  in  the  interest  of  general  improvement.  Notwith- 
standing this  we  are  as  yet  unable  to  uniformly  dis- 
tribute the  coating  over  the  surface  of  the  plate  or  to 
maintain  any  fixed  tin  yield  on  any  of  the  equipment. 
The  variation  in  weight  of  coating  increases  consider- 
ably as  the  size  of  the  plate  increases  and  as  the  weight 
of  coating  is  made  heavier.  Each  tin  house  unit,  or 
pot,  has  a  capacity  of  say  from  40  to  100  base  boxes 
per  turn  of  eight  hours,  and  it  is  apparent  that  large 
numbers  of  such  units  are  neces.sary  to  coat  the  prod- 
uct. This,  of  itself,  is  a  detrimental  factor  in  maintain- 
ing uniformity,  as  the  personal  element  must  always 
to  a  considerable  extent  enter  into  the  operation  of  each 
unit  as  well  as  the  features  of  temperature,  mechanical 
equipment,  etc. 

Classifying  the  Product 

"Following  the  coating  operation  the  product  is 
cleaned  and  assorted,  and  classified  as  'primes,'  'sec- 
onds,' 'menders'  and  'waste  waste.'  Prime  and  second 
sheets  are  shipped  properly  identified  to  the  purchaser. 
Menders  are  returned  to  the  department  for  re-treat- 
ment, and  waste  waste  consigned  substantially  to  scrap 
and  sold  as  such.  Seconds  are  so  classified  on  account 
of  irregularities  discernible  in  the  assorting  operation 
and  are  made  up  of  small  uncoated  spots,  turned  down 
corners,  irregular  shearing,  ragged  edges,  blisters,  etc. 
It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  large  areas  of  such 
plates  are  not  affected  by  the  irregularities  above  re- 
ferred to,  and  such  sections  are  of  'prime'  quality. 

"The  tin  plate  manufacturer  does  not  presume  to 
determine  the  gage  or  weight  of  plate  to  be  used  for 
any  particular  can  or  size  of  can,  accepting  the  gage 
specification  of  the  can  makers  without  question  and 
having  no  detailed  information  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  plate  is  to  be  used.  Unfavorable  comment 
has  been  made  from  time  to  time  on  the  variation  in 
the  weight  of  tin  plate,  and  it  is,  therefore,  not  a  new 
subject,  having  been  considered  from  time  to  time. 
In  fact,  we  may  sa.v  it  has  been  continuously  consid- 
ered since  the  manufacture  of  tin  plate  was  first  under- 
taken in  this  country.  ^ 

An  Impossible  Proposition 

"It  has  never  been  the  practice  in  this  or  any  other 
country,  so  far  as  we  can  learn,  to  assort  tin  plate  for 
weight,  the  product  being  generally  acceptable  to  the 
trade  as  produced.  It  is  practically  impossible,  both 
from  a  physical  standpoint  as  well  as  from  that  of 
cost,  to  institute  such  a  practice.  If  mechanical  ap- 
pliances were  available  (and  they  are  not)  to  mechani- 
cally assort  for  weight,  rejecting  each  individual  sheet 
outside  of  a  fixed  permissible  variation  of,  say,  2.5  per 
cent,  there  would  be  rejected  at  this  point  from  30 
to  40  per  cent  of  the  product,  this  rejection  being  di- 
vided between  heavy  and  light  plate;  and  there  would 
consequently  be  at  least  three,  and  probably  more,  dis- 
tinct gage  classifications  for  every  gage,  size  and  dif- 
ferent weight  of  coating  produced.  The  multiplicity  of 
sizes  the  tin  plate  makers  are  called  upon  to  produce, 
varying  in  dimension  by  as  little  as  5-s-in.,  together 
with  other  physical  impossibilities,  renders  favorable 
consideration  of  this  feature  out  of  the  question  at 
producing  plants. 

"Material  rejected  in  assorting  would  be  practically 
unsalable  and  it  would  mean  that  the  manufacturer 
would  be  called  upon  to  produce  130  per  cent  to  140 
per  cent  of  product  on  every  specification  entered;  30 
per  cent  to  40  per  cent  of  which  would  be  unsuitable 
for  the  purpose  intended  and  much  of  it  for  no  purpose 
whatever.  The  position  of  the  tin  plate  manufacturers, 
therefore,  must  be  that  any  or  all  material  required 
more  accurate  to  weight  than  is  possible  under  the 
present  manufacturing  methods  must  be  assorted  by 
the  consumer,  and  the  present  practice  of  selling  tin 
plate  as  produced  be  maintained. 

Present  Plan  Favored 

"Any  chemical  specification  which  might  be  adopted 
or  physical  tests  outlined  to  determine  quality  can  be 


of  no  value  unless  it  is  possible  for  the  consumer  to 
check  and  determine  whether  material  as  specified  is 
being  received;  and  the  manner  in  which  such  tests 
are  taken  and  the  quantity  of  material  they  represent 
are  of  the  utmost  importance  and  consequence.  Lack 
of  ductility  or  failure  to  respond  to  manufacturing 
operations  might  result  from  the  use  of  an  entire  heat 
of  improperly  made  steel. 

"This  steel  reaches  the  tin  plate  maker  in  unitfof 
approximately  six  to  eight  tons  of  Bessemer  and  50 
to  80  tons  of  open-hearth.  In  the  cour.se  of  manufacture 
this  steel  cannot  be  identified,  so  that  the  quantity  to 
be  accepted  or  rejected  by  such  tests  as  it  might  be 
possible  for  the  customer  to  make  would  not  only  be 
important,  but  it  will  be  readily  seen  cannot  safeguard 
the  customer,  and  might  seriously  penalize  the  manu- 
facturer. Again,  failures  might  be  the  result  of  im- 
proper annealing,  which  operation  is  carried  on  in  units 
of  probably  less  than  five  tons,  and  no  doubt  con- 
siderably less  than  this  quantity  would  be  affected. 

"Variation  in  weight  of  coating  is  in  evidence  not 
only  on  the  output  of  each  individual  tinning  stack, 
but  the  product  of  each  pot  will  v  iry  from  time  to 
time  and  constantly  during  the  entire  operating  period; 
and  this,  so  far  as  is  known  to  the  art  today,  is  un- 
controllable. 

"The    above    is    not   intended    to    be    in    detail,    but 
presents   the   matter   in   a   manner   which   will    clearly 
indicate  the  impossibility  of  checking  up  specifications 
with  reasonable  fairness  to  all  concerned. 
Questions  as  to  Tests 

"It  would  be  difficult  to  determine  to  what  extent 
tests  should  be  made  and  what  quantity  each  test  should 
represent.  To  undertake  the  analysis  of  a  sheet  from 
each  box  would  be  an  enormous  undertaking,  and  even 
then  vTOuld  not  insure  that  the  material  accepted  or 
rejected  was  or  was  not  within  the  specification.  In 
determining  the  amount  of  coating  carried  on  the  plate 
and  if  it  conforms  to  the  specifications,  we  asume  this 
can  be  done  only  by  chemical  method,  which  would 
disclose  little  or  nothing  beyond  the  amount  of  tin 
contained  in  or  on  the  sheet  analyzed.  This  would 
mean  to  the  manufacturer  substantially  a  spot  test, 
or,  in  other  words,  to  insure  acceptance  of  his  product 
and  to  bring  the  areas  of  lighter  coating  within  the 
specification,  he  would  of  necessity  be  forced  to  adopt 
the  practice  of  coating  the  entire  product  so  heavily 
that  minimum  points  would  come  within  the  specifica- 
tion. This  would  mean  the  consumption  of  a  very 
excessive  amount  of  tin  of  no  value  whatever  to  the 
customer  and  would  represent  serious  economic  loss. 
It  would  probably  mean  increasing  the  amount  of  tin 
now  used  for  material  to  the  canning  trade  of  from 
%  to  1-lb.  per  base  box.  We  might  calculate  the  cost 
of  this  additional  amount  of  tin  at  a  fixed  price  per 
lb.,  and  we  could  calculate  the  cost  of  other  features 
in  our  operation  as  a  result  of  this  change  in  practice. 
We  cannot,  however,  even  attempt  to  estimate  the 
influence  the  additional  consumption  of  pig  tin  would 
have  on  the  tin  market.  This  market  is  a  very  sensi- 
tive one  and  closely  controlled  abroad,  subject  to  serious 
and  excessive  fluctuations.  During  the  late  war,  pig 
tin  reached  a  price  of  $1.10  per  lb.;  under  normal  con- 
ditions it  has  reached  65c.  per  lb.,  and  it  is  safe  to 
assume  that  any  substantial  increase  in  the  quantity 
consumed  in  this  country  would  immediately  sky-rocket 
the  price  of  tin  probably  to  a  point  not  as  yet  dreamed 
of." 


Cooperation  between  the  professional  engineers  of 
both  Czechoslovakia  and  Poland  and  the  Federated 
American  Engineering  Societies  is  being  established, 
according  to  the  president  of  the  federation.  Dean 
Mortimer  E.  Cooley.  Dr.  Bedrich  Stepanek,  who  re- 
cently resigned  as  minister  of  Czechoslovakia  to  the 
United  States,  will  spend  six  months  in  this  country 
studying  industrial,  agricultural  and  social  conditions, 
principally  in  the  South  and  West. 

Herbert  Hoover  has  been  elected  to  honorary  mem- 
bership in  the  Czechoslovak  Engineers  and  Architects 
Association,  the  honor  being  conferred  at  the  annual 
conference   of  the   association   held   recently   at   Kosice. 
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with  the  greatest  trepidation  on  the  writer's  part  that 
the  lines  immediately  following  are  written,  since  to  the 
metallurgist  they  must  appear  so  elementary.  They 
are  written  in  the  hope  that  this  short  treatise  may 
appeal  to  some  who  do  not  describe  themselves  as 
metallurgists. 

Plain  carbon  steel  in  its  physical  make-up  has  been 
aptly  likened  by  a  celebrated  chemist  to  an  igneous 
rock.  The  carbon  it  contains  combines  chemically  with 
a  definite  atomic  proportion  of  iron,  and  the  chemical 
compound  so  formed  alloys  itself  with  more  "free" 
iron,  the  particles  of  the  alloy  thus  formed  being  inter- 
spersed more  or  less  regularly  through  any  remaining 
"structurally"  free  iron.  It  will  be  readily  apparent 
that  at  a  certain  limiting  proportion  of  carbon  there 
can  be  no  structurally  free  iron  left,  the  whole  of  the 
steel  mass  being  composed  of  the  alloy  pearlite.  At 
such  a  point,  which  in  plain  carbon  steel  is  reached  at 
0.89  per  cent  carl>on  content,  the  steel  is  described  as 
a  "saturated"  one.  Below  this  point  we  should  call  it 
"subsaturated,"  and  above  it  "supersaturated,"  for  in 
the  last  named  the  compound  of  iron  and  carbon  begins 
to  make  its  appearance  as  a  separate  entity. 

On  subjecting  the  steel  to  a  temperature  only  in  the 
order  of  half  that  required  to  melt  it,  the  pearlite  alloy 
becomes  dissociated,  and  the  chemically  compounded 
carbide  of  iron  passes  into  solid  solution  in  the  uncom- 
bined  iron.  If  we  cool  the  heat-soaked  mass  slowly, 
the  carbide  of  iron  once  more  separates  out;  if  on  the 
other  hand  we  abstract  the  heat  very  quickly  from  it, 
we  retain  the  solid  solution — as  an  intensely  hard  and 
brittle  mass  which  we  call  martensite.  But  on  the  in- 
corporation of  certain  metals  with  steel  in  sufficient 
quantity  profound  changes  are  brought  about  in  these 
respects.  The  percentage  of  carbon  with  regard  to  the 
point  of  saturation  is  materially  altered,  and  concur- 
rently the  chemical  and  physical  properties  of  the  main 
mass  may  be  altered  completely. 

Effect  of  Nickel  Additions 

Let  us  take  as  an  example  the  case  of  the  addition 
of  nickel  to  a  subsaturated  steel.  Up  to  a  certain  point 
progressive  increments  of  nickel  strengthen  and  toughen 
the  steel,  which  retains  its  pearlitic  character.  On 
reaching  this  point — whose  location  depends  very 
largely  on  the  original  carbon  content  of  the  steel — 
further  increments  of  nickel  render  the  steel  intensely 
hard  automatically.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  without  the 
intervention  of  any  heating  and  rapid  cooling  it  be- 
comes naturally  martensitic. 

There  is,  however,  a  limitation  of  the  hardening  and 
embrittling  effects  of  the  nickel  additions,  the  point  of 
limitation  being  again  determined  mainly  by  the  per- 
centage of  carbon  in  the  steel.  And  beyond  this  point 
the  metal  changes  its  character  again  as  the  result  of 
the  addition  of  still  more  nickel,  becomes  soft,  pliable, 
and  malleable,  has  a  homogeneous  microstructure,  and 
possesses  new  physical  characteristics  as  to  electrical 
resistivity,  reaction  to  chemicals,  magnetic  properties, 
and  measures  of  contraction  and  expansion.  In  effect, 
we  have  attained  another  base,  complex  instead  of  sim- 
ple, and  differing  entirely  from  our  original  base  in  its 
chemical  and  physical  properties,  though  iron  is  the 
major  constituent  of  it. 

Austenitic  Iron  Alloys 

Reverting  to  generalities,  the  natures  of  complex 
iron-containing  bases  will  naturally  differ  radically  in 
properties  according  to  their  secondary  metallic  com- 
ponents. As  a  class  they  may  be  described  as  "aus- 
tenitic" or  "polyhedral"  iron  alloys,  though  they  are 
not  all  simple  "austenites."  Many  contain  free  carbides 
also  and  consequently  can  be  hardened  on  suitably  heat- 
ing and  quenching.  It  should  be  pointed  out,  also,  that 
their  mechanical  distortion  in  some  cases  brings  about 
transformation,  and  consequent  "throw-back"  in  prop- 
erties. 

It  is  significant  that  the  revolutionary  ferrous  ad- 
vances of  the  last  dozen  years  lie  in  the  domain  of  com- 


plexes such  as  have  been  described  generally,  and  it  is 
the  considered  opinion  of  the  writer  that  in  the  develop- 
ment and  modification  of  those  complexes — whether 
already  known  or  to  be  discovered — our  chief  future 
advances  in  ferrous  metallurgy  will  be  made. 

"Manganese"  steel  was  the  forerunner,  "nickel 
valve"  steel  was  the  immediate  successor,  "high-speed" 
steel  followed,  and  subsequently  came  "stainless"  steel, 
far  and  away  the  most  epoch-making  of  them  all.  The 
high-speed  steel  of  20  years  ago  was  little  more  than 
the  plain  complex  or  iron  and  tungsten.  The  "super" 
high-speed  steels  of  today  are  examples  of  the  devel- 
opment of  that  complex.  Is  it  not  logical  to  regard 
that  member  of  the  "stainless"  series  most  familiar  to 
us  today,  viz.,  "stainless"  cutlery  steel,  as  one  example 
of  partial  development  of  the  iron-chrome  complex,  in 
the  further  development  of  which  complex  great  strides 
can  be  made?  It  cannot  be  too  insistently  enunciated 
that  the  word  "stainless"  as  applied  to  steel  is  a  de- 
scriptive name  covering  a  wide  series  and  not  merely 
one  pai-ticular  type.  Too  often  is  the  name  associatea 
only  with  cutlery  steel,  because  this  happens  to  be  the 
type  of  the  series  which  is  most  familiar  to  us. 

Proper   Heat   Treatment   Essential 

It  must  next  be  realized  that  stainlessness  in  steel, 
even  in  the  restricted  sense  hereinbefore  defined,  is  the 
result  of  development  by  physical  means  of  an  inherent 
property;  in  other  words,  "stainless"  steels  must  not 
merely  be  suitably  compounded,  but  suitably  heat 
treated  also,  in  order  to  get  maximum  results.  Broadly 
it  may  be  said  that  the  more  its  chrome-cementite  is 
retained  in  solid  solution  in  the  polyhedral  chrome-iron 
alloy  the  better  will  be  its  stainless  properties.  But 
the  passing  of  chrome-cementite  into  solid  solution  is 
slow,  and  needs  a  high  heat;  wherefore  hardening  must 
be  carried  out  at  temperatures  very  considerably  above 
those  incident  to  the  treatment  of  plain  carbon  pearlitic 
steels.  As  compensation,  however,  the  solid  solution 
is  much  more  stable  in  comparison,  hence  subsequent 
tempering  can  be  carried  out  at  correspondingly  higher 
temperatures.  Since  one  of  the  most  important  func- 
tions of  tempering  is  to  release  hardening  strains,  and 
since  release  of  those  strains  is  much  more  efficiently 
performed  as  temperature  rises,  this  attribute  is  very 
valuable. 

"Stainlessness"  at  Varying  Temperatures 

A  brief  description  of  some  emperical  tests  in  dem- 
onstration may  be  of  interest.  The  "stainless"  steel 
used  was  somewhat  lower  in  chromium  and  somewhat 
higher  in  carbon  contents  than  the  variant  used  for 
cutlery;  therefore  temperatures  must  be  regarded  com- 
paratively rather  than  literally.  Five  sample  pieces 
of  it  were  quenched  respectively  at  950,  1000,  1050,  1120 
and  1200  deg.  C.  After  quenching,  the  microscope 
showed  that  the  first  quenched  piece  contained  a  fair 
amount  of  free  carbide;  the  second  less;  the  third  only 
traces;  while  the  fourth  and  fifth  contained  none.  The 
action  of  vinegar  on  them  showed  a  very  decided  stain 
on  the  first,  less  staining  on  the  second,  barely  trace- 
able staining  on  the  third,  and  complete  non-attack  of 
the  fourth  and  fifth.  Subsequent  tempering  of  the 
pieces,  repolishing  them  after  each  tempering  treat- 
ment, showed  tempering  up  to  550  deg.  C.  to  cause  no 
visible  modifications  of  power  of  resistance  to  vinegar 
attack,  while  tempering  at  600  deg.  C.  lessened  resis- 
tance to  staining  in  each  case.  Samples  of  "stainless" 
cutlery  steel  were  next  correctly  hardened,  as  checked 
by  the  microscope,  and  respectively  tempered  at  500, 
550,  600  and  700  deg.  The  first  showed  no  diminution 
of  resistance  to  staining;  the  second  decided  diminution 
of  resistance;  the  third,  very  marked,  and  the  fourth 
still  more  marked  diminution. 

The  pioneer  work  in  connection  with  chromium 
"stainless  steels"  will  always  be  associated  with  the 
name  of  that  gifted  practical  scientist,  Harry  Brearley. 
Their  development  is  being  ably  carried  on  by  many 
workers,  of  outstanding  prominence  among  whom  is 
Dr.  W.  H.  Hatfield.  His  monumental  work  on  stainless 
steels — as  also  on  the  corrosion  of  metals  generally — 
must  enshrine  his  name  permanently  in  metallurgical 
history. 
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A  brief  review  of  the  non-ferrous  and  "Borderland" 
stainless  metals  may  not  be  without  inU-rest.  Since 
stainless  steel  had  its  first  exposition  with  regard  to 
table  cutlery,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  non-fer- 
rous articles  of  table  furnishings  would  be  the  first  to 
receive  attention.  And  this  has  been  so.  But  here  two 
fresh  considerations  must  come  into  play.  First,  in 
contradistinction  to  knife  blade  manufacture,  the  ma- 
jority of  the  work  on  them — especially  in  the  later 
stages — has  to  be  done  cold,  and  for  carrying  it  out 
very  expensive  tools  are  necessary.  The  stainless  non- 
ferrous  alloy,  therefore,  must  be  very  amenable,  other- 
wise the  increased  cost  due  to  restriction  of  output  and 
destruction  of  tools  would  prove  prohibitive.  Second, 
the  question  of  color  comes  into  play.  It  may  be  said 
that  this  is  merely  an  aesthetic  consideration.  But  the 
nature  of  demand  creates  the  nature  of  supply,  so  that 
the  point  of  color  becomes  a  very  commercial  one. 

Nickel-Chrome    and    Nickel-Copper 

Of  all  the  stainless  metals  of  commerce  none  are, 
or,  in  the  writer's  judgment,  can  be  equal  in  power  of 
coiTosion  resistance  to  metals  of  the  nickel-chromium 
series.  But,  as  far  as  our  present  knowledge  of  them 
extends,  they  must  be  ruthlessly  ruled  out  of  the  cate- 
gory of  commercial  stainless  metals,  whose  exponents 
are  consumed  almost  entirely  in  the  fabrications  of 
articles  of  table  furnishing  or  of  ornamental  function. 
Nickel-chromium  alloys  are  very  stubborn  in  their  cold 
working,  and  enormously  destructive  to  fine  tools.  As 
to  color,  the  fact  has  to  be  faced  that  any  alloy  of  which 
nickel  forms  the  preponderating  component  shows  lack 
of  the  desirable  silvery  whiteness.  Where,  however, 
nickel  represents  less  than  half  the  make-up — in  some 
cases  very  considerably  less — the  silvery  white  luster 
is   attainable. 

Monel  metal,  which  typically  may  be  described  as 
an  alloy  containing  70  per  cent  of  nickel  and  30  per  cent 
of  copper,  and  which  has  corrosion  resisting  qualities 
of  a  high  order,  is  thus  also  sequestered  from  present 
consideration,  on  the  question  of  its  color,  which  is 
unfortunate,  since  the  metal  is  quite  reasonably  amen- 
able mechanically. 

German   or    Nickel    Silver 

Articles  of  table  furnishings  or  of  somewhat  allied 
description  are  almost  invariably  made  from  one  of 
the  series  of  alloys  known  generally  as  German,  or 
nickel,  silver.  They  may  de  described  as  containing  a 
proportion  in  the  order  of  three-fifths  of  copper,  one- 
fifth  (or  less)  of  nickel,  and  one-fifth  (or  more)  of  zinc. 
The  article  fabricated  from  it  is  usually  plated  by  the 
electro-deposition  on  its  surface  of  a  protective  and 
ornamental  simple  metal.  Some  of  the  nickel-silvers, 
high  in  nickel  content,  are  polished  as  they  stand,  with 
appearance  results  quite  satisfactory.  RegTettably, 
such  metal  articles — whether  plated  or  unplated — stain, 
corrode,  tarnish  and  discolor  badly  in  their  legitimate 
use.  The  principle  of  composition  of  most  of  the  so- 
called  "stainless  nickels"  on  the  market  may  be  broadly 
described  as  modifications  of  the  present  nickel  silver 
to  the  extent  of  cutting  out  the  zinc,  at  the  same  time 
greatly  increasing  the  nickel  proportion,  and  incorpo- 
rating with  the  alloy  a  small  quantity  of  some  other 
constituent,  such  as  tin  or  phosphorus. 

The  Nickel-Cobalt-Chrome  Series 

New  trade  variants  are  constantly  being  presented 
to  us,  but  details  of  their  composition  and  manufacture 
are  secretively  guarded.  The  advisability  of  the  use  of 
cobalt  as  an  additive  metal  in  reasonable  proportion  is 
strongly  indicated  from  our  present  knowledge.  The 
writer  is  firmly  of  the  impression  that,  provided  prices 
be  not  prohibitive,  the  best  of  the  non-ferrous  stainless 
alloys  will  be  found  in  the  nickel-cobalt-chrome  series. 
Such  'alloys,  naturally,  will  always  be  comparatively 
expensive. 

It  is  no  idle  dream  that  in  the  fairly  near  future  de- 
velopments will  take  place  in  the  ferrous  stainless 
alloys  which  will  result  in  their  power  amply  to  fill 
those  requirements  which  at  present  can  be  met  only 
by  the   non-ferrous   stainless   metals. 


Reference  should  be  made  to  the  progress  that  is 
being  made  with  one  of  the  expensive  metals  most 
familiar  to  us,  namely  silver.  Here  the  experimenter 
is  severely  limited,  for  by  law  an  article  of  silver  which 
legally  can  be  described  as  such  must  contain  at  least 
'.t2.5  per  cent  of  silver.  While  the  subject  of  non-con-o- 
sive  silver,  or  stainless  silver,  has  not  been  tackled 
with  finality,  great  progress  has  been  made  in  a  modi- 
fied direction.  One  of  silver's  worst  enemies  is  tar- 
nish, the  visible  result  of  action  brought  about  by  at- 
mospheric, though  not  oxidizing,  influences.  There  has 
been  placed  upon  the  market  lately  (and  the  facilities 
for  its  production  are  practically  unrestricted)  a  sterling 
silver,  legally  acceptable,  and  indistinguishable  as  to 
its  appearance  and  behavior  from  the  ordinary  silver 
known  to  us,  which  even  under  intensive  conditions  does 
not  tarnish  or  lose  its  color  as  to  its  unprotected  pol- 
ished surface. 

In  fine,  we  may  now  be  said  to  have  entered  upon 
an  era  of  "stainless"  metals.  In  that  era  the  predomi- 
nant roles  will  be  played  by  the  nickel  complexes  and 
by  the  iron  complexes,  and  chromium  will  prove  one  of 
the  most  helpful  allies.  There  remains  much  to  be 
accomplished,  but  the  movement  is  well  under  way. 
Even  silver  has  awaikened  from  its  Rip  Van  Winkle 
sleep  of  centuries. 


NEW  TRADE  PUBLICATIONS 


rharBin?  Eanfpnient  for  Vehicle  Motive  Power  Bat- 
teries.— General  Electric  Co.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.  A  12- 
page  folder,  bulletin  43976,  illustrating  and  describing 
equipment  as  designated  in  the  heading,  and  including 
not  only  the  motor  generator  sets,  but  switchboards  of 
all    capacity  and  semi-portable  sets.  . 

Kiveters. — Hanna  Engineering  Works,  1765  Elston 
Avenue.  Chicago.  A  64-page  catalog  of  pneumatic  and 
hydraulic  riveters  of  large  and  small  capacity  and  great 
variety  of  form  and  design.  Air  hoists  and  trolleys  for 
supporting  riveters  or  other  weights  are  also  featured. 
The  catalog  makes  a  point  of  providing  easy  ordering  of 
spare  parts  by  the  use  of  diagrams,  names  of  parts, 
weights  and  code  words.  The  largest  riveter  shown  has 
a  reach  of  21  ft.  and  exerts  100  tons  pressure.  ■  Other 
types  with  smaller  reach  go  as  high  as  150  tons  pressure. 

Expanded  Latli. — General  Pireproofing  Co.,  Youngs- 
town,  Ohio.  A  16-page  pamphlet  devoted  to  solid  parti- 
tions based  on  metal  lath  and  with  particular  reference 
to  saving  space  by  the  thinness  of  the  partitions,  and  to 
making  them  sound-proof.  Detailed  drawings  are  given, 
showing  construction   arrangements. 

Bare  and  Insulated  Wire  and  Cables. — American  In- 
sulated TVire  &  Cable  Co.,  Chicago.  A  flexible  cover  book- 
let of  128  pages,  measuring  3»4  x  6  in.,  and  devoted  to 
descriptive  matter  covering  weatherproof  and  bare  copper 
wire,  concentric  and  rope  lay  strand  copper  cable,  gal- 
vanized steel  strand,  bare  iron  and  steel  wire  and  other 
material.  Nearly  half  the  book  is  devoted  to  tabular 
matter  concentrated  on  the  subjects  most  applicable  to 
the  wire  using  industries,  including  wire  tables,,  metric 
units,  pole  line  data,  copper  statistics  and  other  cognate 
matter, 

Electro-Plating  and  Buffing;  Apparatus — A.  P.  Mun- 
ning  &  Co.,  Matawan.  N.  J.  Not  only  is  this  276-page 
book  a  catalog  of  apparatus  and  supplies  for  all  indus- 
tries doing  electro-plating  and  buffing,  but  it  also  is  a 
compendium  of  useful  information  to  those  engaged  in 
this  class  of  work.  It  contains  chemical  and  electrical 
information  of  distinct  value  to  electro-platers.  It  lists 
and  briefly  describes  229  chemicals  used  in  various  elec- 
tro-plating industries,  and  gives  a  reference  list  of 
scientific  articles  and  bulletins  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards 
covering  specific  portions  of  the  literature  of  the  indus- 
try. An  index  at  the  back  makes  it  easy  to  find  infor- 
mation desired,  while  the  illustrations,  both  half-tone 
and  line-cut,  are  numerous. 

Induction    Motors Reliance    P^lectric    &    Engineerini? 

Co.,  Cleveland.  Bulletin  No.  501S  descriptive  of  type  AA 
induction  motors  for  two  and  three-phase  alternating 
current  circuits.  Illustrations  are  numerous  and  include 
sectional  and  exploded  views.  A  table  of  ratings  and 
general  outline  dimensions  are  given.  Salient  features  of 
design  are   discussed. 
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Rolling  Broad-Flanged  Beams 

(Contmued  from  page  616) 


passages  through  one  and  the  same  pass,  the  flanges 
are  full  at  the  end,  while  at  the  center  they  vary.  The 
result  is  a  variation  in  the  dimensions  of  the  flanges, 
which  causes  much  trouble  during  subsequent  rolling. 
This  trouble  is  overcome  in  the  suggested  arrangement 
by  the  constant  flattening  out  in  the  shaping  pass  of 
the   blooming  mill. 


Main   Stand 


Fig.  3 — Finishing  Mill 

In  the  suggested  arrangement  the  bloom  is  rolled 
end-on  a  number  of  times  at  the  very  beginning,  until 
the  requisite  width  of  flange  is  attained.  Hence  the 
flanges  are  thickened  at  the  outset.  This  is  necessary 
because,  when  the  bloom  goes  through  the  shaping  pass, 
the  flanges  are  subject  to  very  slight  pressure  as  com- 
pared with  the  web.  The  result  is  that  the  formation 
of  fins  on  the  web  is  enhanced  the  more  the  latter  is 
compressed.  This,  however,  contravenes  the  second 
principle  of  establishing,  as  early  as  possible,  the  ratio 
of  cross-sections  between  flange  and  web  of  the  finished 
beam  and  maintaining  this  ratio  throughout  the  rolling. 

With  two  pairs  of  vertical  rolls  it  is  possible,  by 
suitably  adjusting  the  distance  apart  of  the  rolls,  to 
exert  a  constant  horizontal  pressure  on  the  flange. 
This  pressure  need  not  be  so  great  as  in  the  special 
mill.  It  is  even  desirable  in  the  blooming  mill  to  apply 
stronger  pressure  for  a  time  to  the  web  than  to  the 
flanges,  as  the  ingot  is  not  so  dense  inside  as  on  the 
outside,  and  because  the  lack  of  density  in  the  inside 
can  be  remedied  by  the  heavier  pressure  applied  to  the 
web,  the  bloom  being  at  this  moment  still  at  welding 
heat.  It  would  be  sufficient  in  the  case  of  beams  40  in. 
deep  to  make  the  width  of  the  bloom  64  in.,  or  at  most 
68  in.,  and  to  reduce  this  down  to  56  in.  at  the  final 
pass.  It  is  sufficient,  then,  if  the  vertical  rolls  can 
be  adjusted  within  8  in.  on  either  side. 

The  H-shaped  bloom  is  then  passed  from  the  bloom- 


Pig.    4 — Blooming 


ing  mill  to  the  special  mill.  The  rolling  can  be  finished 
in  a  single  mill  of  this  kind  with  one  or  two  stands. 
At  Diff'erdingen,  however,  an  intermediate  mill,  also 
with  four  rolls  in  the  same  plane,  has  been  installed, 
which  is  an  improvement  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
material  to  be  rolled  is  distributed  over  three  plants 
and  hence  output  is  increased.  Further,  the  rough- 
rolled  material  leaves  the  blooming  mill  with  a  thicker 
web  and  flanges,  and  the  final  ratio  of  cross-sectional 
areas  between  flange  and  web  is  reached  at  an  earlier 
stage  in  the  rolling. 

This  intermediate  mill  at  Differdingen  has  beer, 
more  generously  dimensioned  than  the  finishing  mill, 
from  the  correct  standpoint  that  the  pre-rolled  section 
must  be  rolled  here  as  quickly  as  possible,  if  the  beam 
is  to  be  finished  with  the  metal  at  a  reasonably  high 
temperature.     The    intermediate   mill    at    Diff'erdingen, 


however,  is  not  designed  on  lines  similar  to  the  finish- 
ing mill,  but  has  only  one  stand.  It  is  therefore  neces- 
sary to  limit  the  width  of  the  flange  in  this  intermediate 
stand.  This  arrangement  would  not  be  desirable  in 
any  proposed  new  plant;  the  intermediate  mill  should 
be  arranged  just  like  the  finishing  mill,  but  the 
diameter  of  the  rolls  should  be  increased,  as  has  been 
done  at  Differdingen. 

There  are  two  important  reasons  in  favor  of  this 
proposal.  Since  the  whole  of  the  work  of  rolling  in 
the  intermediate  mill  is  carried  out  on  one  stand,  it 
has  been  found  necessary  to  chamfer  the  edges  of  the 
flange,  as  shown  in  Fig.  1,  with  a  view  to  preventing 
the  formation  of  burrs  in  the  intermediate  mill.  The 
advocates  of  this  idea  maintain  that  this  chamfering 
in  the  blooming  mill  has  its  special  advantages,  the 
material  of  the  flange  being  squeezed  toward  the  junc- 
tion between  flange  and  web,  and  therefore  preventing 
the  formation  of  hollows. 

This  opinion,  however,  is  based  on  a  false  conclusion. 
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A  glance  at  Fig.  1  will  show  that  the  material  forced 
from  the  edges  of  the  flanges  does  not  get  to  the  junc- 
tion between  web  and  flanges.  The  edge  of  the  flange 
is  finished  long  before  the  web  attains  its  final  thick- 
ness. Moreover,  it  is  obvious  that  the  rolled-down 
material  flows  toward  the  ends  of  the  flanges,  because 
the  bloom  is  partly  not  shaped  at  all  and  partly  only 
very  roughly  shaped.  Should  the  material  not  be  suffi- 
ciently ductile,  there  is  a  danger  of  the  edges  of  the 
flange  becoming  cracked — a  serious  drawback. 

This  chamfering  is  even  more  risky  in  the  inter- 
mediate mill  (Fig.  2).  In  this  case  the  whole  principle 
of  correct  rolling  goes  by  the  board.  Owing  to  the 
blooming  roll  being  chamfered,  it  is  impossible  to  get 
a  shape  in  which  the  correct  ratio  between  the  sectional 
areas  of  the  web  and  flange  is  established.  On  scruti- 
nizing the  first  pass  in  the  intermediate  mill  (Fig.  2), 
it  will  be  seen  at  once  that,  due  to  the  chamfering  or 
beveling,  the  flange  has  much  too  small  a  cross-section 
compared  with  that  of  the  web.  This  must  necessarily 
lead  to  the  formation  of  a  fin  on  the  web,  and  set  up 
internal  stresses  in  the  rolled  product.  This  fact  alone 
condemns  any  chamfering  or  beveling.  Further,  the 
material  of  the  flange,  due  to  the  lower  pressure,  is  not 
properly  worked,  and  instead  of  strengthening  the 
junction  between  flange  and  web,  the  material  escapes 
through  the  free  passage  left  between  the  vertical  and 
the  horizontal  rolls. 

If  the  intermediate  mill  is  designed  in  the  same 
way    as   the    finishing   mill,    but    stronger,    all    broad- 
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(langed  pirders  over  24  in.  deep  should  be  finished  on 
the  intermediate  mill.  In  this  way  it  is  po.ssible  to 
apply  (greater  pressure  and  so  finish  the  product  with 
the  minimum  loss  of  heat.  For  sections  from  5Vi  to 
'-'•1  in.  deep,  it  is  desirable,  in  view  of  high  production, 
to  distribute  the  work  over  three  stands.  In  the  case 
of  heavier  sections,  where  two  10-ton  or  12-ton  blooms 
are  always  in  cour.se  of  being  rolled,  the  diameter  of 
the  l-olls  in  the  intermediate  mill  should  be  56  in.,  while 
-l^*  in.  to  50  in.  should  be  sufficient  for  the  rolls  of  the 
finishinfT  mill.  This  assumes  that  the  maximum  width 
of  flange  does  not  exceed  16  in. 

The  position  of  the  intermediate  mill  relative  to  the 
blooming  mill  will  naturally  depend  on  the  available 
site  and  space.  If  there  is  sufficient  room,  the  inter- 
mediate mill  should  be  laid  down  in  a  line  with  the 
blooming  mill,  but  there  is  no  great  objection  to  in- 
stalling the  two  mills  side  by  side.  As  regards  the 
finishing  mill,  it  is  well  for  this  to  be  at  the  same 
level  as  the  intermediate  mill. 

It  will  generally  be  necessary  to  crop  the  bloom, 
probably  at  both  ends,  on  leaving  the  blooming  mill. 


would  therefore  have  only  to  watch  that  the  vertical 
rolls  are  running  smoothly  to  be  sure  that  the  section 
was  being  rolled  with  the  flange  at  a  true  right-angle 
to  the  web. 

Wear  of  the  rolls  is  a  very  troublesome  feature  in 
the  rolling  of  beams  with  broad  flanges  without  taper. 
In  this  particular  the  special  rolling  mill  is  in  a  differ- 
ent position  from  the  ordinary  rolling  mill,  where  wear 
is  of  considerably  more  importance.  As  an  example, 
let  us  take  a  roll  which  was  set  once  or  twice  for  rolling 
12-in.  broad-flanged  beams.  The  rolls  were  then  turned 
dowm  and  the  mill  used  for  beams  of  11.6  in.,  and 
after  being  run  once  or  twice,  the  rolls  were  further 
turned  down  and  the  mill  used  for  rolling  beams  11.2 
in.  deep. 

This  process  can  be  continued  until  the  diameter 
of  the  roll  becomes  so  small  as  to  make  it  impossible 
to  adjust  the  vertical  rolls.  This,  of  course,  occurs  at 
an  earlier  stage  than  the  possibility  of  turning  down 
the  roll  for  the  next  smaller  section.  The  same  re- 
marks apply  to  the  larger  sections,  in  which  case  it 
is  found  possible  to  dress  the  roll  four  or   five  times 
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Fig.    6  — Mill   for   Rolling 

Beams ;    with    Double- 

Conical  Vertical  Rolls 
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Section  C-D 
of  Stands 


For  this  purpose  large  hydraulic  shears  with  specially 
shaped  blades  are  not  recommended.  Large  saws  on 
.sledges  and  running  at  a  high  speed,  and  with  largt 
centrifugal  masses,  are  more  suitable. 

As  regards  the  finishing  mill  (and  the  remarks  will 
apply  to  the  intermediate  mill  also,  if  it  is  designed 
on  the  same  principle),  for  new  mills  cylindrical  ver- 
tical rolls  are  preferable  to  double-conical  rolls  (Fig. 
6).  One  of  the  advantages  of  the  former  type  is  that 
the  bottom  roll  and  the  vertical  rolls  do  not  require 
to  be  adjusted  vertically,  but  only  the  top  roll.  With 
double-conical  rolls  it  is  necessary  either  to  adjust  both 
horizontal  rolls  in  a  vertical  direction,  while  the  vertical 
rolls  are  not  moved  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to 
the  former,  or  the  bottom  roll  can  be  made  a  fixture, 
the  vertical  rolls  and  the  top  roll  being  arrang-ed  so  as 
to  be  adjustable  vertically  in  the  fixed  ratio  of  1  to  2. 
Mill  workers  do  not  care  for  adjusting  the  bottom  roll. 
The  only  alternative  course  is  to  make  the  vertical  rolls 
adjustable  in  both  directions  and  to  displace  them 
vertically  in  the  ratio  of  1  :  2  relatively  to  the  top  roll. 
This  is  difficult,  because  of  the  unequal  wear  due  to  the 
unequal  pressure  borne  by  the  bearings  of  the  top  roll 
and  the  vertical  roll. 

All  these  difficulties  are  avoided  by  using  cylindrical 
vertical  rolls.  They  have  the  further  advantage  of 
needing  support  only  at  the  bottom  and  are  quite  free 
at  the  top.  They  butt  against  two  smooth  rolls  which 
take  up  the  whole  of  the  horizontal  pressure  (Fig.  7). 
By  this  arrangement  the  correct  rolling  of  the  beam 
is  controlled  automatically. 

Assuming  that  the  vertical  rolls  are  not  truly  per- 
pendicular to  the  flange,  but  too  tight  at  the  bottom; 
the  vertical  roll  in  that  case  would  bear  hard  on  the 
ball  bearing  and  cause  overheating.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  were  too  tight  at  the  top,  then  the  roll,  due 
to  want  of  support,  would  be  lifted  up.     The  attendant 


in  normal  production  before  being  obliged,  due  to  wear 
of  the  sides,  to  turn  down  the  roll  to  the  next  lower 
section. 

The  smallest  section  hitherto  rolled  in  these  special 
mills  is  a  beam  140  mm.  (5%  in.)  deep.  But  there  is 
no  reason  why  broad-flanged  beams  120  or  even  100 
mm.  deep   (4%  in.  or  4  in.)  should  not  be  so  rolled. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  essential  to  get  a  straight  run 
for  the  finished  beam.  For  this  purpose  the  Differ- 
dingen  Works  have  already  fitted  guide  rolls  behind 
the  finishing  rolls.  Such  guide  rolls  should  be  used  not 
only  behind  the  rolls,  but  also  in  front  of  them,  and 
not  only  in  the  finishing  mill  but  in  the  intermediate 
mill. 


The  Struthers  Furnace  Co.,  operating  a  merchant 
stack  at  Struthers  in  Mahoning  county,  has  banked  the 
furnace  owing  to  stagnation  in  the  pig  iron  market. 
Just  prior  to  closing,  the  stack  had  been  pouring  on 
foundry  iron,  but  previously  had  been  producing  basic 
for  steel  makers'  requirements.  There  is  piled  in  the 
furnace  yard  a  sufficient  stock  of  iron  to  care  for  cus- 
tomers for  some  time.  By  the  time  of  exhaustion  of 
these  stocks,  it  is  expected  conditions  will  have  so 
shaped  themselves  that  the  furnace  will  either  resume 
or  will  be  blown  out.  It  has  operated  since  early  in 
the  year,  except  for  a  period  of  idleness  in  mid-summer 
for  repairs.  Suspension  of  this  unit,  and  resumption 
of  a  stack  of  the  Shenango  Furnace  Co.,  gives  the 
district  32  active  furnaces,  of  46. 


Machinery,  steel  and  equipment  of  the  Century  Steel 
Co.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  comprising  a  complete  cruci- 
ble steel  plant,  will  be  sold  at  public  auction  on  the 
premises,  Sept.  14,  starting  at  11  a.  m.,  by  the  Indus- 
trial Plants  Corporation,  25  Church  Street,  New  York. 


President  Coolidge's  Position  on  the  Tariff 

White  House  Believes  Business  Should  Not  Be  Unnecessarily 

Disturbed — Increase  Proposed  on  Pig  Iron  and  Decrease 

on  Maenesite  Under  Flexible  Provision  of  Law 


BY    L.    W.    MOFFETT 


Washington,  Sept.  4. — The  White  House  statement 
last  week  that  President  Coolidge  will  exercise  great 
caution  in  changing  import  duties  under  authority  of 
the  flexible  provisions  of  the  Fordney-McCumber  tariff 
act  has  had  the  effect  of  confirming  the  general  view 
that  the  President  would  go  slow  in  making  use  of  this 
new  departure  in  tariff  making.  While  some  adhere  to 
the  opinion  that  the  statement  credited  to  the  President 
was  equivalent  to  a  decision  to  make  no  changes  at  all  in 
tariff  rates  under  the  flexible  provisions,  this  is  held  to 
be  an  extravagant  and  unwarranted  interpretation  of 
the  position  of  the  President.  A  few  sought  to  support 
this  view  by  claims  that  Mr.  Coolidge,  in  contrast  to 
the  late  President  Harding,'  who  sponsored  the  flexible 
provisions,  is  decidedly  cold,  if  not  actually  hostile,  to 
them.  But,  it  is  pointed  out,  this  opinion  is  not  justi- 
fied. Further  discussion  of  the  subject  by  the  President 
showed  that  what  he  had  in  mind  was  that  business 
needs  assurances  of  stability  and  confidence  and  knowl- 
edge that  the  country  is  to  go  ahead  without  any  great 
changes.  The  President  was  said  to  feel  that  stability 
in  tariff  duties  is  an  important  influence.  At  the  same 
time,  the  President  was  declared  to  hold  the  opinion 
that,  if  the  Tariff  Commission  makes  the  report  showing 
a  wide  variation  in  figures  upon  which  rates  in  the 
tariff  were  based  by  Congress,  he  should  make  use  of 
the  powers  giyen.him  and  change  the  duties,  but  only  in 
clearly  defined  cases  where  the  need  for  changes  is 
apparent. 

Question   as  to   Constitutionality 

It  is  well  recognized  by  the  Administration  that  the 
flexible  provisions'  sooner  or  later  will  be  the  object  of 
attack  in  court  as  to  their  constitutionality  and  it  seems 
altogether  likely  that  these  provisions  will  have  to  be 
passed  on  and-  their  status  determined  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States.  The  principal  attack  made 
against  the  provisions  from  a  point  of  law  is  that  Con- 
gress! charged  by  the  constitution  with  the  duty  of  rais- 
ing revenue's,  has  no  power  to  delegate  to  the  President 
the  right  to  change  tariff  rates  which  obviously  affect 
revenues.'  Several  means  of  preventing  the  application 
of  changed' fates  are  reported  to  be  in  contemplation, 
but  so  fai-  these  reports  have  not  been  verified.  Among 
the  report's  was  one  that  injunction  proceedings  might 
be  sought.  The  object  of  the  injunction  has  been  vari- 
ously mentioned  as  the  Tariff  Commission,  which  has 
authority  to  recommend  new  rates;  the  President,  who 
has  .authority  to  order  them  put  into  effect,  and  the 
Treasury.  Department,  which  through  its  customs  offi- 
cers would  collect  revenue  under  the  new  rates.  There 
are  other  provisions  in  the  tariff  which  are  also  likely 
to  be  the  object  of  legal  attack,  including  the  retaliatory 
clause,  which  its  opponents  claim  violates  commercial 
treaties  .between  the  United  States  and  "most-favored" 
nations.  Attack  on  any  new  tariff  law  of  course  is 
nothing  new;  it  is  the  usual  thing.  The  chief  interest 
in  thp  present  attack  relates  to  the  flexible  provisions 
because  the  latter  represent  a  new  form  of  tariff  regula- 
tion for  the  United  States. 

The  consti-uction  placed  upon  the  legality  of  the 
flexible  provision  necessarily  affects  the  business  inter- 
ests of  the  country.  So  far,  only  three  investigations 
under  the  flexible  provision  of  interest  to  the  iron  and 
steel  and  related  trades  have  Ijeen  ordered  by  the 
Tariff  Commission.  One  relates  to  pig  iron,  the  second 
to  fifes,  and  the  third  to  magnesite  and  magnesite  brick. 
The  domestic  end  of  the  pig  iron  and  file  investigations 
has  been  completed  and  authorization  from  the  commis- 


sion is  being  awaited  to  begin  the  investigations  abroad. 
The  magnesite  investigation  was  ordered  recently. 

Appeal  of  Eastern  Companies 

Application  for  the  pig  iron  investigation  was  made 
by  the  tariff  committee  of  Eastern  pig  iron  manufac- 
turers representing  producers  of  pig  iron  and  the  East- 
ern seaboard  section  of  the  United  States  and  repre- 
senting 23  blast  furnaces.  The  committee  consists  of 
Robert  C.  Lea,  chairman,  secretary  and  treasurer 
Robesonia  Iron  Co.,  Ltd.;  Richard  Peters,  Jr.,  former 
manager  of  sales  Pulaski  Iron  Co.,  now  with  the 
Robesonia  Iron  Co.,  and  John  W.  Logan,  secretary 
Alan  Wood  Iron  &  Steel  Co. 

The  companies  represented  by  the  committee  are  the 
E.  &  G.  Brooke  Iron  Co.,  Central  Iron  &  Steel  Co., 
Colonial  Iron  Co.,  Delaware  River  Steel  Co.,  Eastern 
Steel  Co.,  Pulaski  Iron  Co.,  Replogle  Steel  Co.,  Reading 
Iron  Co.,  The  Robesonia  Iron  Co.,  Ltd.,  Thomas  Iron 
Co.,  Witherbee,  Sherman  &  Co.,  Alan  Wood  Iron  &  Steel 
Co. 

The  pig  iron  application  was  filed  with  the  Tariff 
Commission  last  December.  An  examination  of  it  shows 
that  not  only  is  the  charge  made  that  pig  iron  from 
Europe  was  being-  sold  in  the  United  States  at  less  than 
the  cost  of  production  in  this  country,  but  in  some  cases, 
it  was  said,  there  was  reason  for  believing  that  English 
pig  iron  was  being  sold  in  the  United  States  at  prices 
less  than  cost  of  production  in  the  country  of  origin, 
which  would  come  under  the  anti-dumping  act. 

The  petition  of  the  American  pig  iron  interests  in 
part  says : 

"It  is  urged  upon  your  honorable  commission  that  in 
considering  our  application  for  an  investigation  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  situation  of  blast  fur- 
naces east  of  the  Alleghenies  in  relation  to  the  compe- 
tition of  foreign  iron  is  very  different  from  that  of  in- 
land furnaces  whose  markets  are  protected  to  a  very 
large  if  not  an  entire  deg^i-ee  by  freight  rates  from  ports 
of  entry  to  inland  points,  and  therefore  that  statistics 
having  to  do  with  the  American  pig  iron  industry  as  a 
whole  do  not  necessarily  apply  to  that  part  of  the  in- 
dustry which  is  located  in  the  Eastern  seaboard  section. 
Thus  it  will  be  found  at  the  present  time  that  there  is 
a  greater  degree  of  activity  among  inland  furnaces  than 
among  those  located  in  the  East.  Despite  the  fact  that 
the  present  is  a  time  of  relatively  large  activity  in  the 
iron  and  steel  markets,  there  are  in  the  Eastern  section 
modern  well-equipped  furnaces  which  are  unable  to  op- 
erate through  inability  to  compete  with  the  foreign  pig 
iron." 

Recent  Competition 

"During  recent  months  pig  iron  from  England  and 
the  European  Continent  has  been  available  and  has 
been  bought  in  large  quantities  in  the  markets  served 
by  the  blast  furnaces  which  this  committee  represents 
at  prices  which  were  and  are  not  only  much  lower  than 
the  prices  of  domestic  pig  iron,  but  also  in  many  in- 
stances lower  than  the  cost  of  producing  pig  iron  at 
the  furnaces  which  this  committee  represents,  which 
constitute  the  majority  of  the  merchant  furnaces  and 
some  of  the  steel  works  furnaces  in  the  Eastern  sea- 
board section.  There  is  also  some  reason  for  believing, 
particularly  with  reference  to  certain  tonnages  of  Eng- 
lish pig  iron  which  have  been  and  are  being  imported, 
that  some  of  this  foreign  iron  has  been  sold  at  prices 
less  than  its  cost  of  production  in  the  country  of  origin, 
thus  perhaps  coming  under  the  anti-dumping  clauses 
of  the  existing  tariff  law.     However,  at  the   present 
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stage  of  its  investigation  of  these  matters,  this  com- 
mittee is  not  prepared  to  prove  this  particular  item  of 
its  allegations,  but  merely  offers  the  same  as  a  reason- 
able surmise  based  upon  general  information. 

"The  disparity  between  the  prices  of  foreign  and  do- 
mestic iron  has  recently  been  lessened  by  n  sharp  de- 
cline in  the  price  of  domestic  iron  brought  about  very 
largely  by  the  competition  of  the  foreign  material.  It 
remains  the  fact,  however,  that  both  British — and  to  a 
greater  degree,  Continental  iron — can  be  obtained  at 
prices  below  present  or  any  probable  future  costs  of 
production  of  domestic  iron. 

"It  is  the  unanimous  belief  of  the  companies  repre- 
sented by  this  committee  that  the  pig  iron  industry  of 
the  eastern  seaboard  is  seriously  threatened  by  the  com- 
petition of  foreign  pig  iron,  and  relief  under  Section 
No.  315  of  the  tariff  act  is  most  earnestly  sought  at  as 
early  a  date  as  may  be  possible." 

Proposed  Reduction  on  Magnesite 

The  application  for  investigation  in  the  magnesite 
situation  seeks  maximum  reduction  on  magnesite  by 
50  per  cent.  The  application  was  filed  by  Special  Rep- 
resentative John  Joseph  Ernster,  Boulevard  de  Hol- 
brich,  Luxembourg  ,  for  the  following  foreign  produc- 
ers: Austro-American  iVIagnesite  Co.,  Steirische  Mag- 
nesit  Industrie,  Magnesitwerke  Eichberg-Aue  Gesell- 
schaft.  The  magnesite  petition  to  a  large  extent  re- 
news arguments  which  were  made  during  the  tariff 
hearings.  It  is  maintained  that  before  the  war  about  90 
per  cent  of  the  United  States  requirements  of  magne- 
site were  furnished  by  works  in  the  former  Austro- 
Hungarian  monarchy  and  that  it  was  the  "main  en- 
deavor of  the  Austro-Hungarian  industry  to  displace 
from  the  market  substitutes  for  magnesite  consisting 
principally  of  dolomite  and  chrome,  which  were  at  all 
times  used  in  the  United  States.  They  succeeded  to  a 
large  extent,  as  the  United  States  steel  industry,  after 
using  magnesite,  was  soon  convinced  of  its  superior 
qualities.  Though  chrome  and  dolomite  were  cheaper 
than  magnesite,  they  were,  therefore,  largely  displaced 
owing  to  their  inferior  quality  and  shorter  durability." 

The  petition  maintains  that  quality  of  domestic 
magnesite  which  was  stimulated  when  the  Austrian 
sources  were  cut  off  by  reason  of  the  war  did  not 
"reach  up  to  that  of  Austrian  magnesite."  At  some 
length  the  petition  sets  forth  the  arguments  made  in 
connection  with  the  tariff  on  magnesite,  attacks  a  do- 
mestic producer  of  magnesite  for  the  import  rates 
asked  and  says  the  tariff  finally  passed  with  a  duty  of 
$11.50  per  net  ton  of  calcined  magnesite  and  $15  plus 
10  per  cent  per  ton  of  magnesite  bricks.  The  petition 
goes  so  far  as  to  state  that  the  Western  producers  of 
magnesite  had  stopped  production  since  Jan.  1,  1921, 
"not  because  they  were  unable  to  compete  but  chiefly 
for  the  purpose  of  demonstration,  and  they  have  not 
to  date  resumed  work,  even  after  imposition  of  the 
tariff,  presumably  in  order  to  show  the  impossibility 
of  competing  successfully  with  their  products  on  the 
Eastern  market  owing  to  the  high  freight,  the  reduction 
•of  which  they  are  striving  for." 

Claims  of  Foreign  Producers 

After  attacking  statements  of  domestic  producers 
■as  to  selling  prices  of  Austrian  magnesite,  the  petition 
continues: 

"The  first  effect  of  the  new  tariff  was  that  prices 
for  magnesite  rose  by  about  the  height  of  the  tariff. 
Before  the  tariff  was  passed,  the  average  price  of  cal- 
cined magnesite  in  America  was  $29  to  $30  per  ton, 
and  $50  to  $55  per  ton  of  magnesite  bricks,  whereas 
after  the  introduction  of  the  tariff  calcined  magnesite 
sold  at  $40  to  $43  per  ton  and  magnesite  bricks  at  $70 
to  $75  per  ton.  The  price  of  bricks  was  recently  re- 
duced to  $65  per  ton. 

"Of  course,  the  industries  using  magnesite  are  much 
affected  and  the  tariff  does  them  considerable  damage. 
They  are  now  compelled  either  to  pay  for  magnesite  the 
increased  price  due  to  tariff  or  they  have  to  go  back 
to  the  use  of  cheaper  and  inferior  substitutes  such  as 
chrome  and  dolomite  they  had  discarded  before  the 
■war  as  being  of  poor  quality.  According  to  numerous 
j-eports,   American   steel    manufacturers   seem   to   have 


decided  to  use  these  cheaper  substitutes,  chiefly  chrome 
ore  and  chrome  bricks,  which  are  still  free  from  im- 
port duty.  Chrome  ore  sells  at  present  at  $16  to  $18 
per  short  ton  c.  i.  f.  Philadelphia  or  Baltimore,  chrome 
bricks  at  $50  per  short  ton  f.  o.  b.  American  port. 
Chrome  is  found  in  the  United  States  in  relatively  small 
quantities  and  is  mainly  imported  from  Greece  and  New 
Caledonia.  It  is  much  more  used  now  because  the  high 
tariff  has  come  into  force.  This  is  also  proved  by  the 
fact  that  before  introduction  of  the  tariff  chrome  was 
used  for  refractory  purposes  only,  the  quantity  being 
about  a  tenth  that  of  magnesite. 

"The  fact  that  chrome  is  more  used  shows  that 
American  magnesite  works  themselves  have  suffered 
from  the  new  tariff  and  the  consequent  increase  of 
magnesite  prices,  sales  having  much  decreased,  owing 
to  the  revival  of  substitutes.  Naturally,  Austrian  mag- 
nesite works  suffer  in  a  still  higher  degree  from  condi- 
tions caused  by  the  tariff  which  practically  prohibit 
the  shipment  of  Austrian  magnesite  to  America.  The 
importance  of  the  effect  tariff  had  on  Austrian  magne- 
site works  can  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  previously 
the  average  export  to  America  was  60  to  70  per  cent  of 
the  entire  Austrian  magnesite  output.  The  Austrian 
magnesite  works  employ  about  6000  workmen,  and 
American  capital  to  the  extent  of  about  $3,000,000  is 
invested  in  the  Austro-American  Magnesite  Co.,  Raden- 
thein." 


BRITISH  FOREIGN  TRADE 

July   Steel   Exports  the  Smallest   This  Year — Im- 
ports Show  Little  Change 

A  sharp  decline  in  British  iron  and  steel  exports 
was  registered  in  July.  The  total,  including  scrap 
(6852  tons)  was  314,522  gross  tons,  or  the  lowest  this 
year  and  the  smallest  since  September,  1922.  The 
July  exports  were  nearly  120,000  tons  less  than  in  May. 
Imports  in  July  were  128,486  tons  or  close  to  the 
average  for  the  first  half,  comparative  data  for  both 
exports  and  imports,  scrap  being  included,  were  as 
follows: 

British   Steel  Exports  and  Imports,  Gross   Tons 

Exports  Imports 

Aver,   per  month,   first  quarter,    1923...    35S,20S  128,032 

April,    1923    398,507  133,929 

May,  1923    43.5,630  114,132 

June,    1923    373.277  130,066 

Aver,    per    month,    seconil    iiuarter,    1923    402,471  126,042 

July,    1923    314,522  128,486 

Average    per    month.    1922 295,980  82,215 

Average    per    month.    1921 144,885  152,734 

Average    per    month,    192ii 274,881  128,685 

Average    per    month,    1919 188,519  50,801 

Average    per    month,    1913 420,757  195,264 

More  detailed  data  of  the  exports  are  as  follows: 

Principal  British  Exports,  Gross  Tons  per  Month 

, July , 

1913  1922  1922  1923 

Pigirun  1  09  7nn  ccco        f  27,675  36,938 

Ferroalloys  ( 93,700  66,159        |  23.058  16,512 

Steel    rails 42,200  21,300  6,955  24,473 

Galvanized    sheets..!..  63^500  43^600  37,739  40,527 

Steel  bars  rods,  etc.  ..  .  20,900  19,100  20.221  29,646 

Tin    plates    41.200  37,400  40.809  39,993 

Black  plates  and  sheets  11.700  18,700  18,785  29,808 

Data  as  to  importations  of  importance  are  as  fol- 
lows in  tons  per  month: 

Jan. -July 
1913  1922  1923 

Iron     ore 620,000        289,400        541,255 

Manganese    ore 50.100  28.109  39.910 

Pig  iron  and  ferroalloys 18,000  12,800  11,325 

Exports  of  scrap  iron  and  steel  in  July  were  6852 
tons,  or  10,464  tons  per  month  for  the  first  seven  months 
of  this  year,  as  compared  with  12,880  tons  per  month  in 
1922.     In  1913  there  were  9600  tons  per  month. 


The  Youngstown  iSheet  &  Tube  Co.,  Youngstown,  has 
declared  a  quarterly  dividend  of  $1.25  per  share  on 
common  stock,  and  $1.75  on  preferred,  both  payable 
Oct.  1  to  stock  of  record  Sept.  15.  Disbursement  of 
this  common  dividend  will  make  a  total  of  $3.50  per 
common  share  paid  this  year. 


Russia  Slowly  Improving  in  Iron  and  Steel 

Production  Increases  as  Communistic  Methods  Are  Abandoned  — 

Ural  District  Sells  to  Manchuria — New  Currency 

Gradually  Replacing  Paper  Rubles 


Berlin,  Germany.  Aug.  16. — In  spite  of  an  occa- 
sional relapse,  Russia's  iron  and  steel  industries  con- 
tinue their  slow  recovery.  The  recovery  is  quite  evi- 
dently associated  with  the  decrease  in  communistic 
control,  particularly  as  it  is  manifest  in  the  growth  of 
semi-independent  trusts,  the  leasing  to  private  interests 
of  former  nationalized  undertakings,  the  restoration  of 
transport  and  banking,  and  the  spread  of  the  new 
gold-secured  currency  in  "tchervonetz"  units,  each 
equal  to  ten  gold  "rubles.  On  July  1,  13,500,000 
"tchervontsi"  were  in  circulation  against  200,000  on 
Dec.  1,  1922.  The  "tchervonetz,"  being  fully  secured 
according  to  the  law  of  July,  1922,  has  maintained  its 
exchange  value,  while  the  paper  rubles  which  also  cir- 
culate continue  to  depreciate.  Part  of  the  wages  in 
some  of  the  metal  working  plants  are  now  paid  in 
"tchervontsi."  The  state  banks'  present  aim  is  to  ac- 
cumulate sufficient  high-exchange  currencies  by  export 
of  grain  and  oil  to  provide  security  for  a  much  larger 
"tchervonetz"  circulation,  so  that  the  paper  ruble  will 
be  gradually  displaced  and  finally  repudiated. 

Acute  Fuel   Shortage 

The  fuel  shortage  is  still  acute.  Coal  production  in 
all  Soviet  Russia  increased  from  30,500,000  puds  in  Sept., 
1922,  to  60,100,000  puds  in  December,  after  which  the 
improvement  was  interrupted,  production  in  January 
declining  to  50,700,000  puds  increasing  in  February  to 
61,400,000  puds,  and  declining  again  in  March  to  55,- 
400,000  puds.  These  figures  are  gross.  For  April, 
May  and  June  only  net  production,  after  supply  of  im- 
mediate needs  was  reported.  The  net  figures  are: 
April,  32,824,000;  May,  43,837,000,  and  June.  50,500,000 
puds.  The  last  figure,  being  net,  makes  a  new  high 
record.  The  official  Izvestiya  reports  that  in  June  for 
the  first  time  the  coal  output  and  the  number  of  miners 
working  reached  100  per  cent  of  the  official  program. 
The  Don  basin's  gross  coal  production  in  the  first  half 
(October,  1922,  to  March.  1923)  of  the  current  business 
year  is  officially  put  at  253,000,000  puds.  The  electri- 
fication of  the  whole  Don  mining  district  has  been  un- 
dertaken. 

Iron  Ore  Output  Still  Very  Low 

The  iron  ore  production  is  stated  to  be  increasing. 
The  Southern  ore  trust  (Yuzhno-Rudni)  reports  an 
output  of  1,050,000  puds  in  April;  1,532,000  puds  May; 
1,660,000  puds  June,  and  (estimated)  1,580,000  puds 
for  July.  The  iron  ore  production  of  all  Russia  in  1922 
increased  from  996,000  puds  in  January  to  1,722,000 
puds  in  December.  The  official  program  for  1923  was 
3,250,000  puds  per  month,  but  this,  it  seems,  will  not  be 
realized.  In  spite  of  the  improvement,  ore  production 
is  still  a  mere  fraction  of  the  pre-war  production,  when 
one  leading  group  of  mines,  the  Krivoi  Rog,  produced 
90,000,000  puds  a  year.  The  export  trust,  however, 
complains  that  native  Russian  industry  cannot  consume 
the  ore  output,  hence  the  export  to  (5ermany  in  the 
first  eleven  months  of  1922  of  4,400,000  puds.  This  ex- 
port has  ceased  with  the  general  collapse  of  German 
ore  imports  as  a  result  of  the  Ruhr  situation. 

Increasing  Make  of  Pig  Iron 

The  Soviet  press  reports  a  pig-iron  famine.  Com- 
missary Bogdanoff  lately  rendered  a  report  stating  that 
the  old  reserves  of  pig  iron  had  been  used  up,  and  that 
the  new  output  of  the  blast  furnaces  is  insuffiicient  to 
meet  even  the  very  moderate  domestic  demand.  The 
production  program  of  the  Southern  furnaces  for  the 
first  half  of  the  current  business  year  was  6,250,000 
puds.     The  pig  iron  production  of  all  Russia,  according 


to  a  revised  report  of  the  Moscow  Financial-Kconomical 
Bureau,  was: 


October,  II 
November, 
December, 


Puds 
1,010,000 
1.217,000 
1,324.000 
1.723,000 
1.548,000 
1.876.000 
1.555,000 
1,680.000 


19,596 
21,319 
27,749 
24,927 
30,208 
25,039 
27.052 


The  latest  figures  for  open-hearth  steel  production 
show  2,861,000  puds  for  March,  of  which  1,154,000 
puds  came  from  the  Urals;  April,  2,809,000  puds,  of 
which  1,270,000  puds  was  produced  in  the  Urals;  May, 
2,905,000  puds,  of  which  1,308,000  puds  was  from  the 
Urals.  Of  rolled  materials  March  figures  show  2,548,000 
puds;  April,  2,319,000  puds;  May,  2,450,000  puds  and 
June,  2,656,000  puds. 

Iron  and  Steel  Deliveries  to  Asia 

Despite  the  domestic  shortage,  the  Urals  have  re- 
sumed delivery  of  iron  and  steel  to  northern  Man- 
churia. The  chief  buyer,  it  is  stated,  is  the  Chinese 
Eastern  Railroad.  A  Soviet  law  of  July  17  restores  to 
private  individuals  the  right  to  prospect  for  metals, 
and  gives  them  a  preferential  right  in  exploiting  their 
discoveries.  Concerning  Russia's  electrical  industries 
it  is  reported  that  on  June  1,  26  works  were  operating, 
employing  14,083  men.  The  output  of  electrical  ma- 
chines and  apparatus  in  the  first  ten  months  of  1922  ex- 
ceeded that  of  the  same  months  of  1921  by  108  per  cent. 


Community    Effort   in   the   Location   of   New 
Industries 

R.  R.  Shuman,  for  a  number  of  years  president  of 
the  Shuman-Haws  Advertising  Co.,  delivered  an  address 
before  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  other  organiza- 
tions of  Appleton,  Wis.,  on  "Industry  Finding,"  indi- 
cating the  lines  on  which  the  efforts  of  civic  organiza- 
tions should  be  directed  in  the  establishment  of  new 
industries.  The  classes  of  industries  which  it  should 
be  the  aim  to  locate  are  described  as  follows: 

1.  More    industries  such   as  now  succeed   in   the  locality. 

2.  Industries  producing  equipment  and  supplies  bought 
in   large   quantities   by  present  industries. 

3.  Industries  using  products  already  produced  in  the 
town — converting   plants. 

4.  Agricultural   industries. 

5.  Industries  producing  commodities  sold  in  large  quan- 
tities by  local  jobbing  houses. 

fi.     Branch    plants. 

7.      Industries    using    raw    materials    found     locally. 

S.     Industries  to  take  up  excess   in  any  kind  of  labor. 

9.  In  the  case  of  Appleton  especially,  industries  in 
which  low  power  cost  is  an    important  factor  in  production. 

The  address  also  points  out  what  forms  of  promo- 
tion work  may  be  best  undertaken: 

1.  Make  a  scientific  survey  of  industrial  conditions  as 
they  are.   uncolored  by   local   pride  or  prejudice. 

2.  Determine  upon  the  ten  types  or  classes  of  industries 
which   you   most   need  and  can  best  support. 

3.  Prepare  a  specific  brief  for  each  of  these  ten  classes 
of  prospects  and  mail  a  copy  of  it  to  all  the  well-rated 
Eastern    and    Central   West    firms    in   those   industries. 

4.  Tell  your  specific  story  in  the  form  of  a  double  page 
or  a  colored  insert  in  the  trade  magazines  in  each  of  these 
ten  classes — a  different  story  foi'  each  class — and  offer  to 
send  a  copy  of  a  brief  to  responsible  inquiries  in  each  class. 

5.  Prepare  a  general  industrial  brief  and  do  some 
general  industrial  advertising,  enumerating  your  general 
advantages   as  well   as  your   specific    needs. 

6.  Advertise  to  industrial  workers  through  national 
magazines  and  local  newspapers,  telling  the  human  side  of 
your  community. 

7.  Foster  cooperative  promotion,  inspection,  pack,  ad- 
vertising and  marketing  of  local   farm   jiroducts. 
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INQUIRIES  MORE  NUMEROUS 

Aiitoniitlivc  and  Hailruad  Buying  Looked  for 
— Few  Large  Lists 

\iinii(;iii  Steel  &  Wire  Co.  and  Westinghouse  Air 
Brake  Co.  Inquire  for  Several  Tools 

Improvement  in  inquiry  has  been  noted  in  several 
centers,  and  prospects  for  business  are  considered  better 
than  a  month  ago.  However  no  large  lists  have  been 
issued,  requests  for  prices  being  for  the  most  part  for 
one  to  three  machines,  actual  sales  being  largely  for 
single  items  also. 

At  least  two  manufacturers  in  the  automotive  field 
are  expected  to  place  orders  in  the  near  future,  and  re- 
sumption of  railroad  buying  is  looked  for  after  the  first 
of  October. 

The  Ford  Motor  Co.  is  understood  to  have  placed 
orders  for  considerable  equipment  during  the  past  two 


weeks,  and  has  other  inquiries  pending.  Business  from 
other  Detroit  automobile  companies  is  in  prospect.  In 
.Milwaukee  the  automotive  industries  appeared  as  the 
main  source  of  inquiry. 

New  business  that  has  developed  includes  a  list  of 
27  machine  tools  issued  by  a  textile  interest  for  a  new 
Southern  mill. 

Inquiries  involving  considerable  equipment  have 
come  out  from  the  .A.merican  Steel  &  Wire  Co.,  for  its 
Trenton  plant,  and  from  the  Westinghouse  Air  Brake 
Co.,  Pittsburgh.  Gray  &  Davis,  Inc.,  Boston,  has  pur- 
chased engine  lathes,  shapers  and  sensitive  drills  and 
are  contemplating  further  purchases. 

Railroad  buying  included  drilling  machinery  taken 
by  the  Norfolk  &  Western.  Purchases  were  also  made 
by  the  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey,  Seaboard  Air 
Line,  and  the  Elgin,  Joliet  &  Eastern  Railroad. 

Interest  in  used  tools  centered  largely  in  the  auction 
sale  at  the  Victory  Plant,  Squantam,  Mass.  .A.t  least 
100,000  varities  of  equipment  were  offered,  machine 
tools  bringing  good  prices,  and  better,  it  is  said,  than 
anticipated. 


New  York 


New  York,  Sept.   4. 

THE  market  is  extremely  quiet,  both  industrial 
and  railroad  inquiries  being  at  a  low  ebb. 
Some  railroad  business  is  reported  placed  and  a 
fair  degree  of  activity  is  noted  in  used  tools.  The 
Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey  has  closed  on  its 
list,  the  purchase  including  one  locomotive  axle 
journal  turning  lathe,  a  car-wheel  borer  and  a 
punch  and  shear  from  one  builder,  and  two  large 
turret  lathes  from  another.  Another  fair-sized  list 
recently  closed  was  that  of  the  Seaboard  Air 
Line,  which  bought  a  3000-cu,  ft.  air  compressor 
and  one  of  smaller  capacity,  a  36-in.  punch  and 
shear  and  a  60-in.  punch  and  shear,  two  vertical 
wheel  presses,  three  flue- welding  machines  and 
some  woodworking  machinery.  The  Elgin.  Joliet  & 
Eastern  Railway  has  purchased  a  list  including 
a  30-in.  planer,  an  axle  lathe,  a  car-wheel  lathe 
and  a  44-in.  boring  mill.  Gray  &  Davis.  Inc., 
Boston,  Mass..  who  are  reported  to  have  closed  on 
the  recent  inquiry  for  5  engine  lathes,  4  shapers 
and  several  small  sensitive  drills,  are  said  to  be 
contemplating      further      purchases.  Sing      Sing 

Prison    has    purchased    a    50-ton    hydraulic    press. 
The  Southern  Railway  is  said  to  have  received  bids 
on  two  large  turret  lathes. 
Property    on    ISnth    Street,   near   the    Southern   Boulevard, 
New  York.  75  x  100  ft.,  has  been  acquired  by  the  Multi  Metal 
Co.,    251   West  Nineteenth  Street,    manufacturer  of  wire   and 
screen  cloth,  etc.,  as  a  site  for  a  new  plant,  for  which  plans 
will  soon  be  prepared. 

Work  is  in  progress  on  a  new  ice-manufacturing  and  cold 
storage  plant  at  513-23  West  Fortieth  Street.  New  York. 
for  the  Ice  Service  Co..  6S  Ninth  Avenue,  to  be  equipped  for 
an  initial  output  of  300  tons  per  day,  and  storage  capacity 
of  4000  tons,  estimated  to  cost  $1,000,000,  including  machin- 
ery. James  S.  Maher,  431  West  Fourteenth  Street,  is 
architect. 

The  Pavan  Garage  Co.,  104  East  126th  Street,  New  York, 
is  planning  for  the  installation  of  a  lathe  and  other  tools 
in  its  machine  shop. 

The  Middle  States  Oil  Co.,  3S3  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York,  has  acquired  a  controlling  interest  in  the  Maar  Oil 
Co.,  with  plant  at  Eldorado,  Ark.  Plans  are  under  advise- 
ment for  extensions  and  improvements  in  the  present  plant, 
including  the  installation  of  additional  equipment  for  larger 
capacity. 

A  machine  shop,  with  lathe,  drill  press,  cylinder  grinder 
and  other  equipment  will  be  installed  in  the  five-story  auto- 
moliile   service  building,    100   x    100   ft.,   to   be   erected   at    117 
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West  Eighty-ninth  Street  by  a  new  corporation,  now  being 
organized  and  whose  name  will  be  announced  at  an  early 
date.  It  will  cost  about  $500,000,  with  equipment.  Louis 
Brooks,   17   East   Forty-fifth  Street,  is  architect  in   charge. 

The  Empire  City  Iron  Works,  Tenth  Street,  Long  Island 
City,  has  awarded  a  general  contract  to  the  Gillies  Campbell 
Co..  lUl  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  for  the  erection  of  a  new 
two-story  addition  at  Tenth  Street  and  East  Avenue. 
Leopold    Heffner   is   president. 

The  Harlem  Metal  Corporation,  502  East  133rd  Street, 
New  York,  is  planning  tor  the  installation  of  additional 
metal-working   tools   and    equipment. 

The  Martin- Parry  Corporation,  61  Broadway,  New  York, 
manufacturer  of  commercial  automobile  bodies,  with  main 
plant  at  York,  Pa.,  has  leased  a  portion  of  the  building  of  the 
.Standard  Steel  Car  Co..  William  Street  and  Ely  Avenue, 
Long  Island  City,  totaling  27,000  sq.  ft.,  for  a  new  branch 
plant. 

Samuel  S.  Glauber,  Inc.,  242  East  Seventy-ninth  Street, 
New  York,  manufacturer  of  pipe,  plumbing  equipment,  etc., 
will  commence  the  construction  of  a  new  two-story  works 
100  x  135  ft.,  at  521-29  East  Seventy-ninth  Street,  to  cost 
about  $170,000.  for  which  a  general  contract  recently  was 
awarded  to  the  Turner  Construction  Co.,  244  Madi-son 
Avenue. 

Plans  are  being  perfected  by  the  Department  of  Plant 
and  .Structures,  Municipal  Building.  New  York.  Grover  A. 
Whalen,  commissioner,  for  the  erection  of  a  large  central 
machine  and  repair  shop,  with  parts  manufacturing  depart- 
ment, for  automobiles  and  trucks  used  by  the  fire,  police, 
street-cleaning  and  other  city  departments.  An  appropria- 
tion of  $3,500,000  has  been  granted  for  the  building  and 
machinery.  It  will  be  located  at  Avenue  C  and  Sixteenth 
Street  and  is  expected  to  be  ready  for  service  within  six 
to  nine  months. 

Bids  will  be  received  until  Sept.  10.  by  the  Transit  Com- 
mission. 49  Lafayette  Street,  New  York,  for  the  construction 
of  an  addition  to  the  repair  and  equipment  shops  of  the 
Interborough  Rapid  Transit  Co.,  Lenox  Avenue  and  14  8th 
Street.  The  City  Engineering  Department.  Municipal  Build- 
ing,  is   engineer. 

The  Western  Electric  Co..  195  Broadway.  New  York,  has 
plans  for  the  construction  of  a  power  plant  at  Kearny.  N.  J., 
to  cost  in  excess  of  $150,000,  with  machinery,  to  be  used  in 
connection  with  its  proposed  new  electric  instrument  works 
at  this   location,   to   cost  more   than   $5,000,000.  complete. 

A  machine  shop  with  lathe,  drill  pre.ss  and  other  tools, 
will  be  installed  in  the  four-story  automobile  service  build- 
ing, 100  x200  ft.,  to  be  erected  in  the  vicinity  of  Mt.  Edan 
Avenue,  estimated  to  cost  $85,000.  It  will  be  owned  and 
operated  by  H.  A.  Hoffman,  care  of  H,  .X,  Kneliiie,  114  iCast 
Twenty-eighth  Street.  New  York. 


The    Iron    Age 


September  6,  1923 


The   Crane   Market 


FROM  the  standpoint  of  new  inquiries  the  market  has 
b«en  quiet  the  past  weeli,  but  there  is  still  a  fair  volume 
of  pending  business  and  a  , number  of  good  inquiries  seem 
to  be  expected  from  projects  now  under  construction. 
Among  current  inquiries  is  one  from  Henry  L.  Doherty  & 
Co.,  60  Wall  Street,  New  York  for  a  100-ton  overhead  travel- 
ing crane.  Other  inquiries  still  pending  are  two  10-ton 
cranes  for  the  General  Electric  Co.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  a 
15-ton  gantry  crane  for  the  Phoeni.x  Utility  Co.,  71  Broad- 
way, New  York,  a  15-ton  overhead  traveling  crane  for  the 
General  Engineering  &  Management  Corporation,  165  Broad- 
way, New  York,  the  25-ton  overhead  crane  for  the  Brooklyn 
Edison  Co..  Brooklyn.  N.  Y.,  a  used  5-ton  electric  traveling 
crane  for  the  Worthington  Pump  &  Machinery  Co.  for  its 
Blake  &  Knowles  plant,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  three  20-ton 
locomotive  cranes  for  the  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph 
Co.,  New  York,  a  20-ton  crane,  for  export,  to  Viele,  Black- 
well  &  Buck. 

Among  recent  purchases  are : 

Foundation  Co..  120  Liberty  Street,  New  York,  a  20-ton 
locomotive  crane  from  the  Brown  Hoisting  Machinery  Co. 

Viele,  Blackwell  &  Buck.  49  Wall  Street,  New  York,  a 
20-ton    locomotive  crane  from   the   Browning  Co. 

S.  A.  Dunn  &  Sons.  Rensselaer,  N.  Y.,  a  7-ton  crawl  tread 
locomotive  crane  with  %  cu.  yd.  bucket  from  the  Orton  & 
Steinbrenner  Co. 

Brown    Paper   Mill    Co.,    West   Monroe.    La.,    through    H. 


S.  Ferguson,  consulting  engineer,  200  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York,  a  12-ton,  46-ft.  span,  5-motor  overhead  traveling  crane 
with  two  6-ton  trolleys  from  the  Chesapeake  Iron  Works 
and  a  15-ton,  o2-ft.  4-in.  span,  5-ton,  13-ft.  3-in.  span,  8-ton, 
51-ft.  10-in.  span  and  S-ton,  53-ft.  4-in.  span,  hand  power 
cranes  from  the  Reading  Chain  &  Block  Corporation. 

Florida  Machine  Works,  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  a  5-ton,  40-ft. 
span  single  I-beam  crane  from  the  Shepard  Electric  Crane  & 
Hoist  Co. 

In  the  Pittsburgh  district,  inquiries  lately  have  come 
out  for  several  cranes.  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  Central 
Region,  is  asking  bids  on  one  3-ton,  3-motor,  46-ft.  span 
crane  for  its  Olean,  N.  Y.  shops.  The  Gulf  ReHning  Co.. 
Pittsburgh,  has  an  inquiry  out  for  two  15-ton,  3-motor. 
4D-ft.  span  cranes  for  its  I'ort  Authur.  Te.\..  rettnery.  The 
Pennsylvania  Casting  &  Machine  Co.,  Pittsburgh.  N.  S..  is  in 
the  market  for  a  3-ton,  3-motor  37-ft.  span,  floor  operated 
crane. 

The  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co.,  has  placed  two 
10-ton,  5-ton  auxiliary  cranes,  47  ft.  2\i  in.  span,  for  its 
Essington,   Pa.,    plant,  with   Alliance    Machine   Co. 

The  Hooven-Owens-Rentschler  Co..  Hamilton,  Ohio,  has 
placed  a  3-ton,  2-motor  cab  operated  monorail  hoist  with 
the  Milwaukee   Electric  Crane  &  Mfg.   Co. 

A.  O.  Smith  Corporation,  Milwaukee.  Wis.,  two  5-ton 
trolleys   to   Shaw  Crane  Co. 


The  Continental  Can  Co.,  61  Broadway,  New  York,  has 
employed  Francisco  &  Jacobus,  511  Fifth  Avenue,  consulting 
engineers,  to  prepare  plans  for  the  proposed  addition  to  its 
plant  at  Fifteenth  and  Sixteenth  Streets,  Jersey  City,  N.  J., 
to  be  five  stories  and  basement,  200  x  200  ft.,  estimated  to 
cost  $500,000,   including  machinery. 

Manual  training  equipment  will  be  installed  in  the  pro- 
posed three-story  high  school  to  be  erected  on  Curtis  Street, 
Linden,  N.  J.,  estimated  to  cost  $300,000,  for  which  plans 
are  being  drawn  by  H.  B.  Brady,  333  North  Broad  Street, 
Elizabeth,   N.   J.,   architect. 


B^ 


New  England 

BOSTON,  Sept.  3. 
(UYING  during  the  past  week  has  been  con- 
fined for  the  most  part  to  single  items,  although 
a  notable  exception  was  the  purchase  of  three  plain 
and  two  universal  milling  machines  and  a  small 
lathe  by  a  Cambridge,  Mass.,  maker  of  automobile 
accessories.  Other  sales  of  milling  machines,  both 
new  and  used,  have  been  made  to  textile  mills  and 
companies  identified  with  that  industry.  In  other 
tools,  a  36-in.  lathe  taken  by  a  textile  mill,  and 
a  squaring  shear  capable  of  cutting  material  11  ft. 
long,  bought  by  a  Lynn,  Mass.,  manufacturer,  gear 
cutting  machinery,  which  went  to  a  Bridgewater, 
Mass.,  company  and  several  sensitive  drills  mostly 
to  local  manufacturers,  are  noted. 

In  new  business  a  list  of  some  27  machine  tools 
required  by  a  textile  mill  for  a  new  Southern  plant, 
is  conspicuous.  A  majority  of  these  tools,  however, 
are  specified,  and  consequently  there  probably  will 
be  little  competition  for  the  business.  With  tho 
exception  of  an  advance  of  about  15  per  cent  in  one 
line  of  gear-head  lathes,  which  brings  it  in  line 
with  other  makes,  prices  for  machine  tools  remain 
unchanged.  Aside  from  an  inquiry  for  a  30-ton 
unit  wanted  by  a  Rhode  Island  utility  company, 
the  crane  market  here  displays  little  life. 

Interest  in  used  tools  has  centered  largely  in 
the  auction  sale  at  the  Victory  Plant.  Squantum. 
Quincy,  Mass.  This  plant  was  built  during  the  war 
for  the  Fore  River  Works,  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding 
Co.,  Ltd.,  and  covers  730  acres.  It  is  proposed  to 
dispose  of  practically  all  the  equipment  there,  the 
few  remaining  units  to  be  used  in  building  aircraft. 
During  the  past  week's  sale  there  were  at  least 
100,000  varieties  of  equipment  offered.  One  of  the 
largest  prices  obtained  was  $41,500  for  a  power 
plant.  A  12-in.  boring  mill  brought  $3,000.  Other 
machine  tools  brought  good  prices  and  better.  It  Is 
said,  than  anticipated.  A  quantity  of  miscellaneous 
material  will  be  auctioned  off  Sept.  18. 
The  town  of  Middleboro,  Mass,  has  postponed  Indefinitely 
-the  erection  of  a  power  house  and  other  civic  improvements. 


Permit  has  been  granted  the  New  England  Fuel  &  Trans- 
portation Co.,  Ill  Devonshire  Street,  Boston,  to  ei-ect  a  one- 
story   coke  crushing  plant   at  Everett,   Mass. 

Bids  closed  Sept.  5  for  a  28  x  56  ft.  boiler  house  contem- 
plated  by  the  H.    B.    Smith   Co.,   Westfleld,   Mass. 

The  Cumberland  Power  &  Light  Co.,  Portland,  Me.,  plans 
to  erect  a  power  station,  the  location  to  be  decided  later. 
G.    E.  Haggas,  Congress   Street,   that  city,   is  the  engineer. 

No  date  has  been  set  for  the  closing  of  bids  on  the  pro- 
posed repair  shop  for  the  East  Providence,  R.  I.,  works  of 
the  Union  Tank  Car  Co.,  21  East  Fortieth  Street,  New  York. 
The  company  is  taking  bids  for  a  one-story,  90  x  150  ft.  mill. 

Permission  has  been  granted  to  receivers  of  Bateman  & 
Companies,  Inc.,  Grenloch,  N.  J.,  to  sell  at  public  auction  the 
Massachusetts  properties  of  the  company.  These  properties 
are  the  Richardson  Mfg.  Co.,  Worcester,  Mass..  and  Belcher 
&  Taylor  'Co.,  Chicopee  Falls,  agricultural  tools  and  imple- 
ments. 

Work  is  in  progress  on  a  three-story  machine  shop  and 
general  manufacturing  works.  51  x  220  ft.,  at  the  plant  oi 
the  Judson  L.  Thomson  Mfg.  Co.,  South  Street,  Roberts 
Station,  Waltham,  Mass.,  manufacturer  of  rivet-setting  ma- 
chines, tubular  rivets,  etc.,  to  cost  about  $100,000,  with  ma- 
chinery, for  which  a  general  contract  recently  was  awarded 
to  the  W.  H.  Whitcomb  Construction  Co.,  6  Beacon  Street. 
Boston. 

Manual  training  equipment  will  be  installed  in  the  pro- 
posed new  high  school  to  be  erected  at  Cape  Elizabeth,  Me., 
estimated  to  cost  $100,000.  The  Board  of  Education  is  hi 
charge. 

Basil  &  Hutchins,  Tremont  and  Camden  Streets,  Boston, 
are  planning  for  the  installation  of  a  machine  and  repair  shop 
in  their  proposed  new  automobile  service  building  to  cost 
about  $55,000,  including  a  lathe,  bolt-threading  machine,  hack 
saw,  drill  press  and  other  tools. 

The  new  Method  Die  Co..  100  Sudbury  Street.  Boston,  is 
planning  for  the  installation  of  a  motor-driven  air  compres- 
sor, mechanical  suction  fan,  and  kindred  equipment. 

The  Norma  Co.  of  America.  Inc.,  Anable  Avenue.  Long 
Island  City.  N.  Y.,  manufacturer  of  ball  bearings,  etc..  ha.s 
asked  bids  on  a  general  contract  for  the  erection  of  the  first 
unit  of  its  proposed  new  plant  on  property  recently  acquired 
at  Glenbrook,  near  Stamford,  Conn.,  to  be  one-story,  100  x  400 
ft.  Francisco  &  Jacobus,  511  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  are 
architects. 

Manual  training  equipment  will  be  Installed  in  the  new 
high  school  to  be  erected  on  North  Main  Street,  Middleboro, 
Mass.,  estimated  to  cost  $110,000.  Edward  I.  Wilson,  109 
State   Street,   Boston,   is  architect. 

Manual  training  equipment  will  be  installed  in  the  two- 
story  high  school  to  be  erected  at  Gorham.  N.  H..  estimated 
to  cost  $110  000.  for  which  bids  are  being  taken  on  a  gen- 
eral contract.  William  Potter,  22  East  Seventeenth  Street, 
New   York.    Is   architect. 
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EKIOCTION  will  soon  commence  uii  u  onc-Htoiy  iiiUllliuii  to 
Ihc  plant  of  the  Lobdell  Car  Wheel  Co.,  Christiana  Ave- 
nue. WIlmlnKton,  Del.,  manufacturer  of  rallromi  car  wheels, 
for  which  plans  have  been  completed. 

Bids  will  be  received  by  the  Chief  of  Air  Service,  United 
States  Army,  Washington,  D.  C,  until  Sept.  18,  for  250 
standard  engine  control  assemblies,  and  2(M)  fuel  oil  pumps, 
circular  24-20.  Also,  until  Sept.  17,  tor  250  Nelson  gun 
control  operating  cable  and  bracket  units,  and  250  gun 
thrust  rod  assemblies,  circular  24-17.  Until  Sept.  11,  tor 
500  wheel  assemblies,  36  x  8,  circular  24-14;  and  until  Sept. 
10,  for  250  single  pole,  double  throw  toggle  switches,  250 
single  pole  double  throw  switch  guard  plates,  and  250  flush 
tumbler  switches  and  plates,  circular  Q.R.   2418. 

The  Consolidated  Gas  &  Electric  Co.,  Lexington  Building, 
Baltimore,  has  plans  tor  the  erection  of  a  one-story  machine 
and  repair  shop.  118  x  170  ft.,  at  Constitution  and  Monument 
Streets,  estimated  to  cost  $70,000. 

Bids  will  be  received  on  a  general  contract  until  Sept.  1 2, 
for  the  erection  of  the  proposed  three-story  boys'  high  school 
at  Macon,  Ga.,  estimated  to  cost  J400.000.  A  machine  and 
mechanical  shop,  23  x  122  ft,  one-story,  will  be  built  adjoin- 
ing the  main  structure.  A  list  of  machinery  to  be  installed 
will  soon  be  arranged.  Curran  R.  Ellis,  Mason,  and  G. 
Lloyd  Preacher,  Augusta,  Ga.,  are  associated  architects. 

The  Virginian  I^ailway  Co..  Norfolk,  Va..  has  iilans  in 
preparation  for  the  construction  of  a  new  electric  generat- 
ing plant  on  the  New  River,  with  initial  capacity  of  90,000 
hp.,  to  be  used  in  connection  with  the  electrification  of  its 
line  from  Roanoke,  Va.  to  MuUins.  W.  Va.,  213  miles,  for 
which  latter  work  plans  are  being  consummated.  A  number 
of  branch  power  houses  and  steel  tower  transmission  system 
will  also  be  built.  The  entire  project  will  involve  approxi- 
mately  $15,000,000. 

Price  Brothers.  Inc.,  Church  and  Second  Streets.  Frederick, 
Md.,  has  inquiries  out  for  a  six-spindle  drill,  new  or  second- 
hand in  good  condition  ;  also,  for  one  punch  press,  for  hand- 
ling material   4  in.  in  diameter  and   A-in.  thick. 

H.  T.  Holt,  717  Hull  Street,  Richmond,  Va..  operating  an 
automobile  service  works,  is  planning  for  the  installation 
of  a    lathe,    drill   press   and   other  equipment. 

A  machine  shop,  with  lathe,  cylinder  grinder  and  other 
equipment  will  be  installed  in  the  three-story  automobile 
service  building,  60  x  115  ft.,  to  be  erected  at  Greenville, 
S.  C.  by  C.  O.  Allen,  estimated  to  cost  $75,000,  for  which  a 
general  contract  has  been  let  to  Potter  &  Shackelford,  Inc., 
Greenville.     J.  E.  Sirrine  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Greenville,  is  engineer. 

The  National  Gold  Arsenic  Corporation.  Room  2001,  25 
West  Forty-third  Street,  New  Tork,  plans  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  power  house  in  connection  with  a  new  plant  on 
site  to  be  selected  in  Georgia,  estimated  to  cost  $200,000. 
with  machinery.     L.  P.  Jubien  is  secretary. 

The  Wilson-Hock  Co.,  City  Point,  Va.,  machinery  dealer, 
has  inquiries  out  for  a  flywheel,  20  ft.  in  diameter,  12  in. 
face,  and  14  in.  bore,  for  use  on  a  Corliss  engine;  also,  for  a 
centrifugal  pump,  400  to  600  gal.  per  minute  capacity. 
operating  against  an  80  ft.  head,  motor  or  belt-driven, 
second-hand  in  good  condition ;  five  3-phase,  60  cycle, 
2200-volt  electric  motors,  four  of  which  to  be  suitable 
for  direct  connection,  and  one  with  starting  equipment ; 
three  outdoor  type  transformers,  each  500  kva.  capacity ; 
several  60  cycle  transformers,  about  37%  to  50  kva.  capacity, 
each. 

C.  M.  Wall  &  Son,  Lexington,  N.  C,  have  inquiries  out  for 
a  Corliss  engine,  300  to  375  hp.,  left-hand,  operating  at  110 
to   120    lb.   steam   pressure,   and   auxiliary  equipment. 

Fulton  &  Barnes,  1643  West  Broad  Street.  Richmond, 
Va.,  operating  an  automobile  repair  works,  plan  for  the  in- 
stallation of  a  drill  press  and  other  equipment. 

Frederick  Noble.  Cedartown,  Ga.,  operating  a  plant  for 
the  manufacture  of  paper  boxes  and  containers,  is  perfecting 
plans  for  the  establishment  of  a  new  plant  at  Rome,  Ga., 
where  production  will  be  concentrated.  The  present  works 
will  be  removed  to  the  new  location  and  additional  machinery 
installed. 

The  Virginia  Truck  Body  Co.,  19  South  Linden  Street, 
Richmond,  Va.,  is  in  the  market  for  a  drag  scraper,  complete 
with  %-yd.  capacity  iron  scoop,  chains,  etc.,  for  300  ft. 
travel. 

The  Chicago  Nipple  Mfg.  Co.,  1966  Southport  Avenue, 
Chicago,  manufacturer  of  nipples  and  other  engineering 
products,  has  acquired  a  building  on  Fir.st  Street,  Baltimore, 
adjoining  its  local  branch  plant,  and  will  install  equipment 
at  an  early  date  for  increased  output.  This  represents  the 
third  expansion  in  the  Baltimore  works  sinoe  established  a 
number  of   months  ago. 

The  General  Purchasing  Officer,  Panama  Canal,  Wash- 
ington,   will    take    bids    until    Sept.     20,    for    electric    hoists. 


ehain.M,  electric  motors,  drills,  wrenches,  valves,  and  kindred 
mechanical  equipment  for  canal  zone  service,  circular  1555. 

Morton  Jones  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Ashville,  N.  C,  recently  re- 
organized, is  perfecting  plana  for  the  establishment  of  a  new 
local  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  hot-air  heating  furnEices 
and  parts,  to  consist  of  a  foundry,  machine  shop  and  aa- 
sembilng  works,  to  cost  in  excess  of  $55,000,  Including  equip- 
ment.    Morton  Jones  Is  president. 

A.  R.  Hall,  1623  West  Broad  Street,  Richmond.  Va., 
operating  an  automobile  service  works,  plans  for  the  installa- 
tion of  a  shaper  and  other  equipment  in  the  machine   de- 

The  Shenandoah  Caverns,  Inc.,  Woodstock,  Va.,  H.  B. 
Chapman,  head,  has  inquiries  out  for  stone-cutting  and 
polishing  machinery,  with  power  equipment  for  operations. 


Philadelphia 

l'HILADEbPHl.\,  Sept.    3. 

THE  American  Ice  Co.,  633-35  North  Eden  Street.  Philadel- 
phia, will  commence  the  erection  of  an  addition  to  its 
plant,  56  x  100  ft.,  to  cost  approximately  $50,000,  for  which 
plans  recently  have  been  completed  by  C.  Leslie  Weir,  archi- 
tect. 

The  Dodge  Steel  Works,  State  Road  and  Hellerman 
Streets,  Philadelphia,  plans  for  the  early  installation  of 
equipment  in  the  addition  to  their  foundry,  estimated  to  cost 
$25,000,  for  which  a  general  contract  was  awarded  recently 
to  the  Austin  Co.,   Bulletin  Building. 

The  Trenton  Flint  &  Spar  Co.,  Marian  Street.  Trenton, 
N.  J.,  operating  a  grinding  and  finishing  plant,  has  awardeil 
a  general  contract  to  Bainford  &  Turner,  Trenton,  for  the 
erection  of  a   one-story  addition. 

The  John  A.  Roeblings  Sons  Co.,  612  South  Broad  Street, 
Trenton.  N.  J.,  will  build  a  new  one-story  power  house  at  its 
wire  and  cable  works.  Clinton  Avenue,  to  be  42  x  100  ft. 

The  Victor  Talking  Machine  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J.,  is  per- 
fecting plans  for  the  installation  of  machinery  in  its  new 
addition  now  under  way,  estimated  to  cost  $1,000,000,  with 
equipment. 

The  American  Briquet  Co.,  Land  Title  Building.  Phila- 
delphia, plans  for  the  construction  of  a  power  house  at  its 
proposed  plant  at  Lykens,  Pa.,  for  the  manufacture  of  fuel 
briquets,  estimated  tu  cost  $;!50,00O.  including  machineTy.  A. 
D.   Parker,    Philadelp.iia  address,   is  In   charge. 

The  York  Mfg.  Co.,  York,  Pa.,  manufacturer  of  ice  and 
refrigerating  machinery,  has  acquired  a  tract  of  land  total- 
ing about  SO  acres  in  the  southern  section  of  the  city,  for 
$75,000,  for  .xt'iision-s.  Flans  are  under  consideration  fcr 
the   el.  MiMii    ,,f   .,    luge   foundry  for  the  production  of  gray 

iron   .Msiiii^s,    T xt  more  than   $150,000.  with  pattern  shop 

adjoining       • 'tlii.-i-  'mildings  will  be  constructed  later. 

The  Allentown  F<!nce  Works,  Third  and  Chew  Streets. 
Allentown,  Pa.,  manufacturer  of  wire  fencing,  is  install- 
ing additional  equipment  for  increased  production,  includ- 
ing a  punching  and  shearing  machine,  air  compressor  and 
other  machinery.  Practically  all  equipment  in  the  future 
will  be  electrically-operated  and  motors  installed  for  this 
purpose.     Tilghman  Reuber  heads  the  company. 

Manual  training  equipment  will  be  installed  in  the  pro- 
posed high  school  to  be  erected  at  Mauch  Chunk,  Pa.,  esti- 
mated to  cost  $100,000,  for  which  it  is  expected  to  select  an 
architect  to  prepare  plans  at  an  early  date.  The  Board  of 
Education  is  in  charge. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Co.,  Broad  Street  Station, 
Philadelphia,  is  planning  for  the  erection  of  additional  build- 
ings in  connection  with  its  new  steel  car  repair  shops  at  the 
Enola,  Pa.,  yards,  now  under  way,  for  which  it  is  proposed  to 
break  ground   in  September. 

Manual  training  equipment  will  be  installed  in  the  two- 
story  senior  and  junior  high  school  to  be  erected  at  Mid- 
land. Pa.,  estimated  to  cost  $300,000,  for  which  bids  will  be 
called  on  a  general  contract  at  an  early  date.  W.  G.  Eckles, 
Lawrence  Savings  &  Trust  Building.  New  Castle,  Pa.,  is 
architect. 

The  Barry  &  Zechner  Co.,  East  Fulton  Street,  Lancaster, 
Pa.,  manufacturer  of  machinery  and  parts,  is  taking  bids 
until  Sept.  10  for  the  erection  of  a  new  two-story  machine 
shop.  60  X  100  ft.,  estimated  to  cost  $25,000.  R.  M.  Reilly  is 
president.  W.  P.  Erisman.  422  Woolworth  Building,  is  archi- 
tect. 

Manual  training  equipment  will  be  installed  in  the  pro- 
posed £hree-story  junior  high  school  to  be  erected  at  Lan- 
caster, Pa.,  estimated  to  cost  $200,000,  for  which  preliminary 
plans  are  being  prepared  by  C.  E.  Urban,  Woolworth  Build- 
ing, architect. 

Manual  training  equipment  will  be  Installed  In  the  pro- 
posed two-story  and  basement  high  school  to  be  erected  at 
Shamokin,    Pa.,    estimated    to    cost    $150,000,    for    which    an 
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architect  will  be  selected  to  prepare  plans  in  the  near  future. 
The   Board  of  Education  is   in  charge, 

The  Ijebanon  Brass  Works.  Lebanon.  Pa.,  is  in  the  mar- 
ket for  a  high  speed  direct-connected  polishing  and  buffing 
lathe. 


West  Penn  Building,  Pittsburgh.  The  new  company  will 
also  operate  a  plant  at  Dayton,  Pa.,  to  be  known  as  the 
Dayton    Borough    Electric    Corporation. 


Pittsburgh 

Pittsburgh,  Sept.  3. 

THERE  is  still  a  fairly  good  movement  of  single 
tools,  but  not  much  action  against  the  lists, 
on  which  the  trade  has  been  working  for  several 
weeks,  among  them  that  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road, involving  34  tools,  for  its  shops  in  the  Central 
Region  of  the  system.  So  far  as  can  be  learned, 
no  awards  yet  have  been  made  against  this  list. 
Rolling  mill  equipment  is  showing  greater  activity. 
Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  recently  closed  for  all  the 
auxiliary  equipment  for  a  blooming  mill  at  Its 
Johnstown.  Pa.  works.  A  shear,  intensifler,  gage 
mill  tables  and  a  manipulator  went  to  the  Mesta 
Machine  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  while  the  depressing  and 
runout  table  and  the  scale  and  slab  conveyor  went 
to  the  Wheeling  Mold  &  Foundry  Co.,  Wheeling. 
W.  Va..  and  the  United  Engineering  &  Foundry 
Co.,  Pittsburgh,  was  awarded  the  shear  approach 
table  and  manipulator.  Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel 
Corporation  is  gathering  data  on  drives  for  a  new 
bar  mill  and  once  this  matter  is  definitely  settled, 
formal  inquiry  will  be  issued  for  the  mill  and 
several  cranes  to  serve  it. 
Plans  have  been  filed  by  the  American  Steel  Band  Co., 
SS6  Progress  Street,  Pittsburgh,  for  the  erection  of  a  new 
one-story  plant  on  property  recently  acquired  on  Nixon 
Street,  estimated  to  cost  $25,000,  and  for  which  foundations 
will  be  laid  at  once. 

The  Penn  Public  Service  Co.,  Vine  Street,  Johnstown, 
Pa.,  has  plans  in  preparation  for  the  erection  of  a  two-story 
sers'ice  and  repair  building.  56  x  103  ft.,  on  Lind  Street,  with 
installation  to  include  a  machine  shop,  for  company  motor 
trucks  and  cars,  estimated  to  cost  $75,000.  C.  J.  Lane  is 
company    engineer. 

The  Peerless  Sand  Co..  Oliver  Building,  Pittsburgh,  is 
planning  for  the  rebuilding  of  its  plant  at  Cheswick,  Pa., 
destroyed  by  fire,  Aug.  22,  with  loss  estimated  at  $90,000, 
including  conveying,  digging,  loading  and  other  kindred 
machinery,  and  power  equipment. 

The  Rainey  Tool  Co.,  Grove  City,  Pa.,  is  being  organized 
under  State  laws  to  take  over  and  expand  the  local  plant 
and  business  of  Rainey  Brothers,  manufacturers  of  mechanics' 
tools,  operating  for  about  two  years  past.  Increased  produc- 
tion is  planned.  The  new  company  is  headed  by  W.  J.,  F.  L. 
and  J.  C.  Rainey. 

A  machine  shop  will  be  installed  in  the  two-story  addition, 
25  X  110  ft.,  to  be  erected  at  tlM  service  building  of  the 
Mervis  Garage  Co..  414  East  Eighth  Avenue,  Munhall,  Pa., 
estimated  to  cost  $45,000.  A.  G.  Wickerham,  517  McClure 
Avenue,    Homestead,    Pa.,   is   architect. 

The  Shenango  Furnace  Co.,  Oliver  Building,  Pittsburgh, 
has  commenced  the  rebuilding  of  the  machine  shop  at  its 
plant  at  Sharpsville,  Pa„  recently  destroyed  by  fire  with 
loss   of   about   $50,000. 

The  Carnegie  Steel  Co.,  Carnegie  Building,  Pittsburgh, 
will  install  a  stationary  gantry  crane  at  the  proposed  new 
coke-unloading  dock  to  be  constructed  at  its  Mingo  Works. 
on  the  Ohio  River,  for  which  application  has  been  made 
to  the  local  Federal  engineers.  Two  ice-breakers  and  other 
equipment  will  be  installed.  The  company  is  also  planning 
for  the  installation  of  conveying  equipment  for  barge-load- 
ing service  at  its  works  at  Wilson,  Pa. 

The  West  Penn  Co.,  West  Penn  Building,  Pittsburgh, 
operating  electric  light  and  power  properties,  has  arranged 
for  a  preferred  stock  issue  of  $50,000,000,  a  portion  of  the 
proceeds  to  be  used  for  extensions  and  improvements  in 
generating  plants   and   system. 

Manual  training  equipment  will  be  installed  in  the  new 
two-story  and  basement  high  school  to  be  erected  at  Koppel. 
Pa.,  estimated  to  cost  $123,000,  for  which  plans  have  been 
prepared  by  W.  G.  Eckles,  Lawrence  Savings  and  Trust 
Building,   New  Castle,    Pa.,   architect. 

Manual  training  equipment  will  be  installed  in  the  pro- 
posed new  junior  high  school  to  be  erected  at  Clarksburg, 
W.  Va.,  estimated  to  cost  $90,000,  for  which  an  architect 
will  be  selected  to  prepare  plans  at  an  early  date.  The 
Board  of  Education   is   in   charge. 

The  Atwood  Borough  Electric  Co.,  Atwood,  Pa.,  is  being 
organized  to  install  and  operate  a  local  electric  power  and 
system.  A.  M.  Mitchell  and  G.  E.  Murrie  head  the  company, 
which    is    represented    by    McCahill,    JlcCahill    &    Tabor.    908 


Detroit 

Detroit,  Sept.    3. 

CONTRACT  has  been  let  by  the  Woodland  Piston  Co.. 
Muskegon,  Mich.,  for  the  erection  of  the  first  unit  of  a 
new  plant  on  the  Lake  Shore  Drive,  to  be  one-story,  60  x  120 
ft.,  to  cost  approximately  $30,000.  It  will  be  equipped  for 
the  manufacture  of  patented  sleeve  rings  for  piston  service. 
It  is  purposed  to  prepare  plans  for  a  second  plant  unit  at 
an   early  date. 

The  National  Standard  Co.,  Niles,  Mich.,  manufacturer 
of  railroad  jacks,  air  compressors,  etc.,  is  said  to  be  arrang- 
ing a  list  of  equipment  for  installation  at  its  proposed  new 
plant  at  Akron,  Ohio,  for  which  property  recently  was 
acquired. 

The  Cadillac  Motor  Car  Co.,  2060  Clark  Street,  Detroit. 
has  engaged  the  Austin  Co..  1954  Penobscot  Building,  to 
prepare  plans  and  construct  the  proposed  new  foundry  ad- 
ditions at  its  plant,  on  site  at  Clark  Street  and  Scotten 
Avenue,    estimated   to  cost   $500,000,  with  machinery. 

The  Schoonmaker  Motor  Truck  Co.,  Hudson,  Mich.,  re- 
cently organized,  has  perfected  its  organization,  with  W. 
N.  Derbyshire  as  president,  and  purposes  to  operate  a  local 
plant  for  the  manufacture  of  commercial  trucks  and  parts, 
for  which  plans  will  be  consummated  at  an  early  date. 
Walter  Eberly,  mayor  of  the  city,  will  be  a  director  of  the 
new  company,  as  will  G.  C.   Lowe,   also  of  Hudson. 

The  Hudson  Motor  Car  Co.,  Jefferson  Avenue,  Detroit, 
has  awarded  a  general  contract  to  the  Brayton  Engineering 
Co.,  6500  Epworth  Boulevard,  for  the  erection  of  a  one-story 
addition.  65  x  280  ft,  on  Conners  Avenue,  estimated  to 
cost   $100,000,  including  equipment. 

The  Ford  Motor  Co.,  Highland  Park,  Mich.,  has  pre- 
liminary plans  in  preparation  for  the  erection  of  a  new 
one-story  foundry  at  its  River  Rouge,  Mich.,  plant,  600  x 
1800  ft.,  estimated  to  cost  $650,000.  Plans  are  also  in 
progress  for  the  construction  of  a  new  coal  by-products  plant 
at  the  same  works,  to  cost  in  excess  of  $500,000,  with 
machinery.  Albert  Kahn,  1000  Marquette  Building,  Detroit, 
is   architect   for  both   projects. 

The  Peninsular  Power  Co.,  North  Carroll  Street,  Madison. 
Wis.,  is  completing  plans  for  the  initial  unit  of  its  pro- 
posed electric  generating  plant  at  Iron  River,  Mich.,  esti- 
mated to  cost  $250,000,  and  will  arrange  for  the  equipment 
installation  at  an  early  date.  Mead  &  Seastone,  Journal 
Building,    Madison,    Wis.,    are    engineers. 

W.  A.  Klein,  Lapeer,  Mich.,  formerly  located  at  Columbia- 
ville,  ilich.,  is  organizing  a  local  company  to  establish  and 
operate  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  a  line  of  metal  products. 
Space  has  been  leased  in  the  Krolick  building,  and  it  is 
purposed  to  install  equipment  at  an  early  date,  having  the 
plant  ready  for  service  before  the  close  of  September. 


Buffalo 

BUFFALO.    Sept.    3. 

WORK  will  commence  on  the  erection  of  an  addition  to 
the  foundry  of  the  American  Brass  Co..  Military  Road. 
Buffalo,  including  remodeling  and  improvements  in  present 
building,  and  the  installation  of  electric  casting  and  other 
machinery,    estimated   to   cost  $700,000. 

A  machine  shop,  with  lathe,  drill  press  and  other  tools. 
will  be  installed  in  the  two-story  and  basement  automobile 
service  building.  60  x  140  ft.,  to  be  erected  at  Niagara  Street 
and  Hertel  Avenue,  Buffalo,  by  W.  H.  Linford,  address  noted, 
estimated  to  cost  $85,000.  G.  Morton  Wolfe,  1377  Main 
Street,  is  architect. 

The  American  La  France  Fire  Engine  Co.,  Elmira,  N.  Y.. 
manufacturer  of  motor-driven  fire  equipment,  has  plans  for 
the  erection  of  a  new  two-story  addition,  estimated  to  cost 
$80,000. 

The  Rochester  Gas  &  Electric  Co.,  Rochester.  N.  Y..  has 
tentative  plans  for  the  construction  of  a  new  power  dam 
and  hydroelectric  generating  plant  on  the  Genesee  River, 
near   Mount  Morris,    N.    Y'.,    estimated   to  cost   $6,500,000. 

The  Penn  Y'an  Boat  Co.,  Penn  Tan,  N.  T.,  is  having  plans 
drawn  for  the  construction  oC  a  two-story  addition  to  its 
boat-building  plant  on  Liberty  Street,  for  mechanical  and 
repair  work,  etc.,  estimated  to  cost  $60,000.  C.  A.  Herman 
is  one  of  the  heads  of  the  company. 

A  merger  has  been  arranged  between  the  Rochester 
Forge  Co.,  Rochester.  N.  Y.,  and  the  Burke  Steel  Co..  Inc. 
with  local  plant  at  85  Mortimer  Street,  under  the  last  noted 
name.     Extensions   and  improvements  are  planned. 
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Ciani-.sptiicfcr-owen.M.  Inc.,  TtufTulo,  recintly  oiKanlziil. 
win  succeed  to  and  expand  the  business  or  the  Crane  Ma- 
chinery Co.  Brnnchps  will  be  operated  at  Rochester  and 
Syracuse.   N.  Y. 

The  Standard  Table  Co.,  92  Steele  Street,  Jamestown,  N. 
v..  Ik  said  to  be  arranKlnK  a  list  of  equipment  for  Installa- 
tion at  Its  plant,  including  lathes,  spraying  machines,  wood- 
working tools  and  transmission  equipment.  L.  G.  Cowing  Is 
.s.i  letury. 

The  Hoard  of  Public  ITilllties,  Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  is  plan- 
ninK  for  the  Installation  of  electrically-operated  pumping 
niai-hinery  In  connection  with  extensions  and  improvements 
in  the  municipal  waterworks,  for  which  a  bond  Issue  of 
$2S0.0D0  Is  being  arranged. 

Fire,  Aug.  28,  destroyed  the  machine  and  repair  shop  and 
other  portions  of  the  automobile  service  building  of  tho 
Colton  Garage  Co.,  Medina.  N.  Y.,  near  Park  Avenue,  with 
loss  estimated  at  ?4r>,000.     It  Is  planned   to  rebuild. 

The  Common  Council,  Churchville,  N.  Y.,  plans  for  the 
iiislallation  of  electrically-operated  pumping  machinery  in 
connection  with  the  Installation  of  a  new  waterworks  plant 
and  system,  estimated  to  cost  $80,000.  R.  B.  Gaskin,  207 
Cutler  Building,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  is  engineer. 

Conveying  and  elevating  machinery,  electric  power  and 
other  mechanical  equipment  will  be  installed  in  the  eight- 
story  and  basement  warehouse,  80  x  155  ft.,  to  be  erected 
at  Mount  Hope  Avenue  and  Fourth  Street,  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
by  the  Rochester  Carting  Co.,  162-64  Andres  Street,  esti- 
mated to  cost  $1,000,000,  with  equipment.  Gordon  &  Kaelber, 
125  Sibley  Block,  are  architects. 


Chicago 

CHICAGO,  Sept.  3. 

THE  market  has  relapsed  into  a  condition  of 
extreme  quiet.  Machine  tool  dealers  have 
booked  few  orders  during  the  week  and  inquiries 
have  declined  sharply.  Industries  are  not  showing 
much  interest  in  new  equipment  at  the  moment, 
but  selling  organizations  are  hopeful  for  a  revival 
of  activity  as  soon  as  manufacturing  plants  feel 
the  full  force  of  fall  seasonal  business.  Encourage- 
ment is  derived  from  the  fact  that  certain  indus- 
trials already  report  a  substantial  increase  in  their 
orders  over  bookings  in  the  summer  months.  Rail- 
road buying,  which  has  been  the  mainstay  of  the 
machine  tool  market  during  the  past  three  months. 
I  is    at    a    low    ebb.      The    Santa    Fe    and    the    Union 

5  Pacific  have  decided  to  make  no  further  purchases 

until    the    new    year.      The    Burlington    list    is    still 
pending  and  action  on  it  will  probably  not  be  taken 
for  a  month  or  two. 
The  Brainerd  Foundry   Co.,   Brainerd,  Minn.,   recently   In- 
corporated,   is    constructing    a    foundry,    30    x    80   ft.,    for    the 
manufacture  of  gray   iron,  brass  and  crucible   steel   castings. 
Purchases   of    equipment    have   not  'yet   been   made.      Officers 
are    C.    E.    Parker,    president    and    treasurer ;    E.    O.    Webb, 
vice-president ;   and   F.   E.   Kinsmiller,   general  manager  and 
secretary. 

The  American  Car  &  Foundry  Co..  Railway  Exchange 
Building.  Chicago,  has  purchased  a  lO-acre  tract  between 
the  south  branch  of  the  Chicago  Tliver  and  the  Chicago, 
Burlington  &  Quincy  Railroad,  just  east  of  Canal  C.  adjoin- 
ing the  company's  present  tool  plant.  The  new  acquisition 
will  be  used  eventually  as  the  site  for  a  new  freight  car 
works,  although  there  are  said  to  be  no  immediate  plans 
for   its  construction. 

The  Wisconsin  Steel  Works.  10871  Torrence  Avenue. 
Chicago,  has  let  a  contract  for  a  one-story  machine  shop, 
to  cost   $23,000. 

Fire  seriously  damaged  the  plant  of  the  Lincoln  Brass 
&  Spinning  Works.   3262   Grand  Avenue,   Chicago.  Aug.   24. 

The  Daniel  Boone  Woolen  Mills  Co..  1735  Diversey  Park- 
way. Chicago,  will  erect  a  factory  and  woolen  mills  at 
Davenport,  Iowa.  The  building  will  cost  $75,000  and  the 
equipment  $200,000. 

The  Belle  City  Malleable  Iron  Co.  Racine,  Wis.,  will 
erect  a  foundry  addition  at  Kewaunee  and  Albert  Streets, 
to    cost    $100,000. 

The  Wabash  Railroad  Co..  St.  Louis,  has  awarded  a 
general  contract  to  Townsend  B.  Smith,  Gushard  Building. 
Decatur,  111.,  for  the  erection  of  an  addition  to  its  local  loco- 
motive repair  shops,  Seventh  Street,  estimated  to  cost 
$175,000,  including  equipment.  A.  O.  Cunningham  is  chief 
engineer. 

The  Service  Oil  Co..  322  Hamm  Building,  St.  Paul.  Minn., 
has  plans  in  preparation  for  the  erection  of  a  three-story 
oil  storage  and  distributing  plant  on  the  line  of  the  Chicago, 
Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Railroad  Co.,  estimated  to  cost  $150,- 
000,    including    equipment. 


•I'he  VVi.fconsIn  Steel  Works,  IdiHIi  street  and  Torrence 
Avenue,  Chicago,  has  filed  plans  for  the  erection  of  a  new 
one-story  shop  addition,  40  x  128  ft.,  estimated  to  cost 
$2!i,000,  and  will  commence  work  at  once. 

Manual  training  equipment  will  be  installed  in  the  new 
three-story  and  basement  Junior  high  school  to  be  erected 
at  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa,  estimated  to  cost  $250,000,  for  which 
bids  will  be  received  on  a  general  contract  until  Sept.  12. 
J,  C.  Jensen,  2534  Avenue  B,  is  architect. 

The  Watson  Co.,  520  Brown  Block,  Rockford,  111.,  G. 
Watson,  head,  has  Inquiries  out  for  a  drill  press,  air  com- 
pressor and  other  equplment  for  local  machine  shop  service. 

The  Goss  Printing  Press  Co.,  1535  South  Paulina  Street. 
Chicago.  Is  taking  bids  on  a  general  contract  for  the  erection 
of -a  new  plant  «t  Wood  Street  and  Fifteenth  Place,  100 
X  500  ft.,  estim,ited  to  cost  $275,000.  including  machinery. 
R.  G.  Schmidt  &  Co.,  7  West  Washington  Street,  are  archi- 
tects. 

The  Milwaukee  Electric  Railway  &  Light  Co..  Milwaukee, 
Wis.,  is  disposing  of  a  bond  issue  of  $10,000,000,  a  portion 
of  the  proceeds  to  be  used  for  extensions  and  improvements. 
John  I.  Beggs  is  president. 

Manual  training  equipment  will  be  installed  in  the  new 
two-story  high  school  to  be  erected  at  Hartley,  Neb.,  esti- 
mated to  cost  $100,000.  for  which  foundations  will  be  laid 
at  once.     R.  A.  Bradley  &  Co.,  Scottsbluff,   Xeb.,  are  archi- 


A  one-story  automobile  service  building,  80  x  200  ft., 
for  company  motor  trucks  and  cars,  will  be  erected  on  Lake 
Park  Avenue,  near  Twenty-fourth  Street,  Chicago,  by  the 
Hydros  Beverage  &  Ice  Cream  Co.,  Lake  Park  Avenue, 
estimated  to  cost  $50,000.  A  machine  shop,  with  lathe, 
cylinder  grinder   and  other  equipment  will  be  installed. 

The  Polar  Wave  Ice  &  Fuel  Co.,  3626  Olive  Street,  St. 
Louis,  has  tentative  plans  for  the  erection  of  a  new  plant 
along  the  line  of  the  Wabash  Railroad  at  Decatur,  111., 
100  X  200  ft.,  estimated  to  cost  $175,000.  including  machinery. 


The  Pacific  Coast 


San  Francisco,  Aug.  28. 

BIDS  will  soon  be  asked  for  the  erection  of  a  two-story 
addition  to  the  plant  of  the  Pelton  Water  WTieel  Co.. 
Nineteenth.  Florida  and  Alabama  Streets,  San  Francisco, 
estimated  to  cost  $100,000.  including  machmery.  W.  W. 
Hanscom.    848    Clayton  Street,   is   engineer. 

Ovens,  power  equipment,  conveying  machinery  and  other 
mechanical  equipment  will  be  installed  in  the  new  baking 
plant  to  be  erected  in  the  Beverly  Hills  section,  by  the 
Holsum  Baking  Co.,  1802  Hooper  Street.  Los  Angeles,  esti- 
mated to   cost    $115,000,   with   machinery. 

Out  of  an  initial  appropriation  of  $10,462,339  for  ex- 
tensions and  improvements  in  power  plants  and  system,  the 
Los  Angeles  Gas  &  Electric  Co.,  South  Hill  Street,  Los 
Angeles,  has  an  available  fund  of  $4,500,000.  and  plans  to 
use  a  portion  of  the  amount  for  further  additions  and 
machinery  installations  at  an   early  date. 

Paul  Mosedian  &  Co..  /..int.  i  Tulare  County).  Cal..  has 
plans  under  way  for  th'  rojisirihi of  a  new  ice-manu- 
facturing and   cold   stoiim'     plini.    .iimated   to  cost   $60,000. 

The  American  Can  i/o.,  .S.-aUln,  Wash.,  has  plans  in 
preparation  for  the  construction  of  a  four-story  addition  to 
its  local  plant  on  Clay  Street,  to  cost  close  to  $200,000,  with 
equipment.      R.   A.    Gillespie    is    iilant    superintendent. 

The  Bratlie  Brothers  Mill  Co..  Ridgefleld.  Wash.,  will 
rebuild  its  local  lumber  plant,  recently  destroyed  by  flre, 
on  a  larger  scale,  installing  additional  machinery  for  con- 
siderable increase  in  capacity.  The  flre  loss,  estimated  at 
$100,000.  will  be  exceeded  by  more  than  one-half  in  the 
rebuilding  expenditure.  Electric  power  equipment  will  be 
installed    for   machinery   operation. 

The  Great  Western  Smelting  &  Refining  Co..  75  Folsom 
Street.  San  Francisco,  has  plans  out  for  bids  for  the 
erection  of  its  proposed  one-story  foundry.  13s  x  273  ft., 
at  Spear  and  Folsom  Streets,  estimated  to  cost  $75,000. 
Excavations  will  soon  be  placed  in  progress.  Morrow  & 
Garrien,   Chronicle   Building,  are  architects. 

The  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Co.,  130-36  West  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  will  commence  the  erection  of  a  three- 
story  and  basement  addition,  to  cost  in  excess  of  $80,000. 
A.  A.   Cantin,  58  Post  Street,  is  architect. 

The  Los  Angeles  Mfg.  Co.,  2500  Leonard  Street,  Los 
Angeles,  manufacturer  of  riveted  steel  well  casing  and  water 
pipe,  steel  tanks,  etc.,  has  awarded  a  contract  to  J.  S.  Fluor, 
Santa  Ana,  Cal.,  for  the  erection  of  a  one-story  addition, 
100   x  100  ft. 

The  Superior  Iron  Co..  Lodi,  Cal.,  formerly  known  as 
the  Superior  Mfg.  Co.,  will  develop  its  local  plant  for  the 
manufacture  of  pumping  machinery  for  mining  service  and 
other  mining  machinery.      Otto   Spenker   is   president. 
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The  Barton-Brown  Engineering  Co.,  1111  Santa  Ke 
Avenue,  Los  Angeles,  has  awarded  a  contract  to  V.  P. 
Gilbert,  Citizens  National  Bank  Building,  for  the  erection 
of  a  one-story  mechanical  shop,   50  x  60  ft. 

A  manual  training  department  will  be  installed  in  the 
proposed  new  junior  high  school  to  be  erected  at  Eureka, 
Cal.,  for  which  a  bond  issue  of  $500,000,  is  being  arranged. 
The  Board  of  Education  will  soon  select  an  architect  to  pro- 
pare   plans. 

A  power  house  will  be  erected  by  the  American  Laundry 
Co.,  3338  Seventeenth  Street,  San  Francisco,  in  connection 
with  its  proposed  new  mechanical  laundry  plant,  estimated 
to  cost  $100,000,  with  equipment.  Shea  &  Shea,  Chronicle 
Building,   are   architects. 

Allen  R.  Moore.  Mount  Vernon,  Wash.,  and  associates, 
are  perfecting  plans  for  the  construction  of  a  hydroelectric 
generating  plant  on  Swift  Creek,  a  branch  of  the  Baker 
River,  estimated  to  cost  $100,000.  Application  for  per- 
mission has  been   made  to  the  state   engineer. 


Milwaukee 

Milwaukee,  Sept.   3. 

SEPTEMBER     prospects     for     the     machine-tool 
trade  are  considered  brighter  than  those  at  the 
beginning  of  any  month  since  May.     Inquiry,  which 
has    been    improving    for    several    weeks,    was    in- 
creasingly   active    in    the    last    week    of    August. 
Automotive  industries  appeared  as  the  main  source 
of  inquiry,  and  while  no  lots  of  size  were  involved, 
a   fair   aggregate   is    represented.      Sales,    while    by 
no    means    brisk,    show    betterment.       General    in- 
dustries are  maintaining  a  steady  employment  and 
production   and   are   buying   tools    in   a   small   way 
against    urgent     needs     rather    than     to     increase 
capacity. 
The    Milwaukee    Electric    Railway    &    Light    Co.,    Public 
Service    Building,    Milwaukee,    let    the    general    contract    to 
Paul  W.  Bringe  Co.,  940  Third  Street,  local,  for  a  brick  and 
reinforced    concrete    addition,     50     x     71     ft.,     to     the    boiler 
house  of  the   Oneida   Street   steam   generating   plant.    Edison 
Avenue    and    Oneida    Street.      The    contract    for    a    two-story 
sub-station.    35    x   55   ft.,    at    North   Milwaukee,    has    been    let 
to   the   Dahlman  Construction  Co.,   221   Grand  Avenue,  local. 
Equipment    is    now    being    purchased.      S.    B.    "Way    is    vice- 
president  and  Fred  H.  Luber  is  architect. 

The  Cobb  Canning  Co..  Cobb.  Wis.,  has  let  contracts  for 
the  erection  of  a  $100,000  vegetable  preserving  plant  with 
a  separate  steam  generating  plant.  42  x  40  ft.,  to  be  ready 
early  in  1924.  Purchases  of  equipment,  including  two  100-hp. 
boilers.  300-400-kw.  generator,  electric  motors  and  special 
canning  factory  machinery  probably  will  not  be  made  until 
November  or  Januarj-.  Henry  Terens  is  secretary  and 
general  manager. 

The  Glancy  Malleable  Corporation,  Waukesha,  Wis.,  Is  a 
new  Wisconsin  company  organized  with  a  nominal  capital 
of  1000  common  shares  having  no  par  value,  to  manu- 
facture malleable  castings,  machinery,  tools,  etc.  While 
nothing  definite  concerning  its  plans  will  be  announced  until 
later,  it  is  reported  that  the  new  concern  intends  to  take 
over  a  local  foundry  now  operated  under  lease  by  a  large 
automotive  interest.  The  incorporators  are  P.  T.  E.  Ward, 
L.  A.  Avery  and  M.  P.  Hocking. 

The  Triumph  Stove  &  Heater  Co..  now  occupying  leased 
quarters  at  Forty-ninth  and  State  Streets,  town  or 
Wauwatosa,  is  concluding  negotiations  with  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce.  Appleton,  Wis.,  with  a  view  of  relocating  the 
plant  and  offices.  A  suitable  building  is  available  which 
would  permit  of  an  increase  of  from  250  to  300  per  cent 
in  the  present  capacity.  Herman  Klein  is  president  and 
general    manager. 

The  New  Silent  Washer  Co.,  Clintonville.  Wis.,  has  been 
incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $30,000  to  take  over 
the  assets  of  the  former  Silent  Washer  Co.,  rehabilitate  its 
plant  and  resume  the  manufacture  of  pow'er-driven  washing 
machines.  The  new  owners  include  J.  H.  Spearbraker,  Henry 
Kuth,  T.  L.  Teleson  and  D.  T.  Robser,  all  of  Clintonville. 
The  Racine  Investment  Co.,  Racine,  Wis.,  has  plans  by 
Edmund  B.  Funston  &  Co.,  architects,  for  a  $50,000  garage, 
sales  and  service  building.  S.2  x  120  ft.,  two  stories  and 
basement,  at  401-407  Lake  Avenue.  Bids  will  be  taken 
after  Sept.  10  or  15.  The  identity  of  the  occupant  is  with- 
held  for  the  present. 

The  Board  of  Education,  New  London,  Wis.,  expects 
to  select  designs  and  appoint  an  architect  Sept.  15  to 
plan  the  proposed  new  high  school,  foundations  of  which 
are  to  be  laid  this  fall  and  the  building  completed  next 
spring.  It  will  cost  $250,000  and  contain  a  vocational  train- 
ing department.  R.  J.  McMahon  is  city  superintendent  of 
schools. 


The  Texas  Co..  2011  Jackson  Strt-et.  Milwaukee,  will  build 
a  branch  refinery,  warehouse,  power  plant,  tank  storage 
and  office  building  in  West  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  at  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  $65,000.  Bids  will  be  taken  about  Sept. 
10   by  J.   L.   Daniels,    1350   McCormick  Building,   Chicago. 

The  Milwaukee  Central  Board  of  Purchases,  City  Hall, 
is  asking  bids  until  Sept.  7  for  furnishing  a  complete  boiler 
makeup  water  purification  plant  to  the  Riverside  pumping 
station  of  the  municipal  water  works  system.  Joseph  W. 
Nicholson   is  chief   buyer. 

The  Grimm  .Muminum  Casting  Co.,  -  Manitowoc.  Wis.,  let 
the  general  contract  to  Matt.  S.  Dempsey,  1911  Marshall 
Street,  local,  for  erecting  a  brick  and  steel  foundry  building 
60  X  150  ft.,  at  Twenty-first  and  Franklin  Streets.  The 
investment  in  buildings  and  equipment  will  be  about  $50,000. 
The    architect    is   W.    J.    Raeuber. 


Indiana 

Indianapolis,   Sept.    3. 

MANUAL  training  equipment  will  be  installed  in  the  new 
two-story  high  school  to  be  erected  at  Sullivan,  Ind.,  es- 
timated to  cost  $150,000,  for  which  bids  will  be  asked  on  a 
general  contract  about  Sept.  15.  J.  P.  Bayard,  231%  Main 
Street,  Vincennes,   Ind.,   is  architect. 

A  machine  shop  will  be  installed  in  the  one-story  and 
basement  service  building,  40  x  130  ft.,  to  be  erected  at 
Nineteenth  and  Columbia  Streets,  Lafayette,  Ind..  by  the 
J.  F.  Horner  Automobile  Co.,  Sixth  and  Columbia  Streets, 
estimated  to  cost  $35,000,  exclusive  of  equipment.  X  drill 
press,  lathe,  hand  tools,  etc.,  will  be  installed. 

Manual  training  equipment  will  be  installed  in  the 
new  two-story  and  basement  high  school  to  be  erected  at 
Greenfield,  Ind.,  estimated  to  cost  $110,000,  for  which  plajis 
are  being  prepared  by  O.  P.  Gordon,  412  Mechanic  Street, 
architect. 

The  Board  of  Trustees,  Purdue  University,  'West  Lafayette 
Ind..  is  planning  to  issue  an  early  call  for  bids  for  the 
erection  of  a  new  one-story  and  basement  electrical  equip- 
ment and  instruction  building  at  the  institution,  estimated 
to  cost  $100,000,  with  machinery,  Nicol,  Scholer  &  Hoffman, 
308   Main  Street,  Lafayette,    Ind.,   are  architects. 

A  machine  shop,  with  lathe,  drill  press  and  other  equip- 
ment will  be  installed  in  the  one-story  and  basement  auto- 
mobile service  building  SO  x  95  ft.,  to  be  erected  at  Prince- 
ton, Ind,,  by  the  E.  Robinson  Co.,  on  South  Main  Street, 
to  cost  about  $30,000.  exclusive  of  equipment.  Osterhage 
&  Sutton,  Citizens  Bank  Building,  Vincennes.  Ind.,  are  archi- 


Cincinnat 


CINCINNATI,   Sept.    3. 

THOUGH    orders    are    somewhat    scattered,    in- 
quiries are  more  numerous,   and  prospects  for 
business  are  considered  to  be  much  improved  over 
those  of  a  month  ago.     No  large  lists  are  coming 
out.    the   requests    for   prices   being   from   manufac- 
turers  who   desire   to   buy   from   one   to   three   ma- 
chines.    At  least  two   manufacturers,   in   the  auto- 
motive  field,   are  expected   to  buy   a   large   number 
of  machine  tools  in  the  near  future,  and  it   is  ex- 
pected that  railroad  buying  will  be  resumed  shortly 
after  the  first  of  October.     Orders  during  the  week 
include  that  of  the  Allis-Chalmers  Mfg.   Co..  which 
bought    six   machines    for    its   West   AUis    and   Cin- 
cinnati plants.     The  U.  S.  Engineers  office  at  Port- 
land, Ore.,  placed  four  large  engine  lathes,  and  the 
Norfolk    &    Western     Railroad     purchased     drilling 
machinery  recently  inquired  for. 
The  J.   H.   Day   Co.,   Cincinnati,   manufacturer  of  baking, 
paint,  and  special  machinery,  has  purchased  10  acres  of  land 
in  the  Bond  Hill  section.     There  are  no  immediate  plans  for 
improvement  of  the  property,  the  site  being  purchased  with 
a  view  to  future  expansion. 

The  plant  of  the  Walter  L.  Lille  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio, 
manufacturer  of  woodwork,  which  was  destroyed  by  Are 
Aug.   23,   will   not  be  rebuilt. 

The  International  Harvester  Co.,  which  is  building  a  new 
plant  at  Fort  Wayne.  Ind.,  is  understood  to  have  completed 
plans  for  the  manufacture  of  the  larger  automobile  trucks, 
now  being  carried  on  at  Akron,  Ohio.,  in  the  new  plant. 
Production  of  the  light  truck  will  be  continued  at  the  Spring- 
field. Ohio,  plant.  The  company  is  now  producing  35  light 
trucks  daily,  and  is  reported  to  have  sufficient  orders  booked 
to  maintain  this  rate  for  the  rest  of  the  year. 

The  foundry  of  the  Indiana  Reformatory.  Jeffersonville, 
Ind.,  has  been  closed,  pending  the  completion  of  the  new 
building  at  Pendelton,  Ind.,  which  will  be  equipped  with  mod- 
ern machinery.  The  old  buildings  have  been  sold  to  Col- 
gate &   Co.,   soap   manufacturers. 
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The   Columbus  Machine   Works,   Culuiiibus.    Ind.,   lias   been 
!  sold  to  u  group  of  CrothcrsvlUe,  Ind.,  business  men,  a.nd  the 

■  plant   of   the   company   will   be   moved   to   that   city.      W.    P, 

)  Rldor  has  been  elected  president  of  the  company,  and  I-I.  C. 

I  Deist   socretury-treasurer. 

;  The    Wollston     Mfg.     Co.,     Wcllston,     Ohio,     has     broken 

'  eround   for  an   addition   to  Its  machine  shop.     The  company 

will   Inalali   some  new  equipment,   including  a   5-ton   electric 
traveling   crane. 

The  American  Railway  Equipment  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio,  has 
been  organized  to  manufacture  and  market  a  machine  for 
registering  fares  and  printing  transfers  for  street  car  lines. 
The  company  is  now  being  financed,  and  will  shortly  an- 
nounce   the   location   of   its   plant.      C     B.    Fisher   heads   the 


The  GuK  States 

BiKMiNQHAM,  Ala.,  Sept.   3. 

CHARGES  K.  NAVEK,  Gulfport,  Miss.,  engineer,  has  In- 
quiries out  for  drilling,  stamping  and  polishing  aluminum 
products,   for   installation   in   a   local   plant. 

The  Southern  Utilities  Co.,  St.  Augustine.  Fla.,  has  plans 
for  enhuKernents  in  its  local  electric  power  plant,  to  in- 
clude the  installation  of  a  new  1500  kw.  turbo-generator 
and  auxiliary  machinery,  including  boilers,  stokers,  con- 
ilenser  and  switchboard. 

Manual  training  equipment  will  be  installed  in  the  new 
liigh  school  to  be  erected  at  Floydada,  Tex.,  estimated  to 
cost  $100,000,  for  which  work  has  been  placed  in  progress. 
The  Board    of   Education   is   in    charge. 

A  machine  shop,  with  lathe,  drill  press,  cylinder  grinder 
and  other  equipment  will  be  installed  in  the  new  one-story 
service  building,  115  x  135  ft.,  to  be  erected  by  the  Oliver 
Motor  Co.,  West  Palm  Beach.  Fla..  at  Third  Street  and  Rail- 
road Avenue,  estimated  to  cost  about  $65,000,  exclusive  of 
equipment. 

Manual  training  equipment  will  be  installed  in  the  new 
three-story  high  school  to  be  erected  at  Oak  Cliff.  Dallas. 
Tex.,  estimated  to  cost  $500,000.  for  which  bids  will  be 
asked  on  a  general  contract  early  in  October.  DeWitt  & 
Lemon.   Dallas,   are  architects. 

The  Eureka  Foundry  Co..  North  Sixth  Street.  Gadsden. 
Ala.,  has  preliminary  plans  for  enlargements  in  its  plant 
for  the  production  of  iron  and  steel  castings,  including  the 
installation  of  additional  equipment.    E.  J.  Owen  is  president. 

H.  W.  Dexter,  in  the  machinery  and  mill  equipment  busi- 
ness, Bisbee  Building  (P.  O.  Box  665),  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  is 
in  the  market  for  a  50-hp.  gasoline,  crude  oil  or  kerosene  oil 
engine  to  operate  a  sand  pump ;  also  2000  ft.  of  Sin.  I-beams 
for  monorail  trolley  usage  and  500  ft.  of  8-in.  spiral  riveted 
pipe  for  the  sand  pump. 


Cleveland 

Cleveland,  Sept.    3. 

WITH    the    issuance    of    a    number    of    good    in- 
quiries, the  improvement  in  the  machine  tool 
market   noted   last   week   is   still   in   evidence.      The 
Ford  Motor  Co.  is  again  an  active  buyer,  and  some 
business    is    in    prospect   from    other    Detroit    auto- 
mobile   companies.      The    Ford    company    is    under- 
stood to  have  placed  orders  for  considerable  equip- 
ment during  the  past  two  weeks  and  has  some  other 
machinery    inquiries    pending.       New    inquiries    in- 
volving considerable  equipment  have  come  out  from 
the    American    Steel    &    Wire    Co.    for    its    Trenton, 
N.  J.  plant  and  from   the  Westinghouse   Air  Brake 
Co.,  Pittsburgh.     The  Nickel  Plate  Railroad,  which 
issued    a    list    of    about    15    machines    early    in    the 
summer,    but   which   deferred   buying,   is   now   plan- 
ning to  place   this  equipment  within  the  next  week 
or  two.     Business  with  local  dealers  continues  quiet. 
Sales    are    limited    mostly    to    single    machines    and 
little    new   inquiry   is  pending. 
The   Erie  Railroad   will  enlarge  its  ore  handling  capacity 
in    Cleveland    and    has   placed    an    order    with    the    Wellman- 
Seaver-Morgan  Co.  for  a  15-ton  Hulett  unloader.     The  latter 
company    has    also    taken    a    contract    from    the    Adirondack 
Light    &    Power    Corporation,    Schenectady,    N.    Y..    for    two 
15,000-hp.  hydraulic  turbines,  and  another  contract  from  the 
Northern    New    York    Utilities    Corporation    for    a    4000-hp. 
turbine   for  its  Flat   Rock  plant. 

The  Metropolitan  Steel  Co.,  Toungstown.  Ohio,  has  been 
organized  to  manufacture  all-steel  refrigerators  and  has 
purchased  from  the  Austin  Co.,  Cleveland,  a  manufacturing 
plant  located  at  Mineral  Ridge,  Ohio.  Considerable  new 
equipment  will  be  installed.  The  company  has  been  in- 
corporated with  a  capital  stock  of  $350,000.  A.  H.  Dillon 
is  president.  S.  A.  Walker,  vice-president  and  general  man- 
ager,  and  W.  F.   Pettingill,   secretary  and  treasurer. 


The  Norwalk  Enamel  Product  Co.,  Norwalk,  Ohio.,  has 
been  organized  to  manufacture  various  enamel  products,  in- 
cluding signs,  electrical  equipment,  stove  parts,  and  other 
flat  ware  products.  The  company  has  been  Incorporated 
with  a  capital  stock  of  $510,000,  and  plans  to  build  a  new 
plant  shortly.  Fred  W.  Cook  is  president,  Thomas  E. 
Adklns,  vice-president,  Frank  Dudley,  secretary,  and  E. 
W.   Taylor,   treasurer. 

The  Buckeye  Castings  Co.,  Lima,  Ohio,  will  increase 
Its  capital  stock  by  the  issue  of  $25,000  in  common  shares 
In  order  to  provide  for  plant  expansion. 

The  Packard  Electric  Co.,  Warren,  Ohio,  will  enlarge  its 
plant  by  the  erection  of  a  two-story  factory  building,  110 
X   220  ft.,  and  will  also  build  a  new  power  house. 

The  New  Cumberland  Glass  Works,  New  Cumberland, 
West  Virginia,  plans  shortly  to  begin  the  erection  of  a  new 
plant  to  replace  one  that  was  recently  burned. 

The  Martin-Perry  Co..  manufacturer  of  bodies  for  motor 
trucks  will  establish  a  branch  plant  in  Toledo,  Ohio,  having 
leased  a  portion  of  the  plant  formerly  operated  by  the 
Milburn  Wagon  Co.  that  was  recently  purchased  b.v  the 
General  Motors  Corporation. 

The  National  Standard  Co.,  Niles,  Mich.,  has  purchased 
a  factory  building,  60  x  200  ft.,  in  Akron,  Ohio,  which  it 
will  equip  for  the  manufacture  of  automobile  and  railroad 
jacks  and  air  compressors.  W.  E.  Parkin  is  secretary- 
treasurer. 

The  H.  B.  Freeman  Co.,  Lima,  Ohio,  was  recently  or- 
ganized to  deal  in  steel  sash,  metal  lath,  and  other  building 
equipment.  H.  B.  Freeman  is  president.  The  Gallon  Iron  & 
Mfg.  Co..  Galion,  Ohio,  is  having  plans  prepared  for  a  one- 
story    factory    building   50    by    100    ft. 


The  Central  South 

St.  Louis,  Sept.   3. 

PLANS  are  being  perfected  by  the  Dixie  Consilidated 
Graphite  Co.,  Birmingham,  Ala.,  for  the  construction  of  a 
new  plant  on  site  selected  at  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  to  include 
a  power  house  and  machine  shop,  in  conjunction  with  main 
manufacturing  plant,  estimated  to  cost  $250,000,  including 
machinery.     C.   E.  Watson  is  president. 

The  National  Metal  Trades  Association,  414  Odd  Fellows 
Building,  St.  Louis,  has  inquiries  out  for  a  drill  press, 
medium  size,  for  installation  in  its  metal-working  instruction 
shop. 

The  Keltner  Mining  Co.,  Richer,  Okla.,  has  tentative 
plans  for  the  rebuilding  of  the  portion  of  its  mill  and  power 
house,  recently  destroyed  by  fire  with  loss  estimated  at 
$100,000,    including  machinery. 

The  Department  of  State  Institutions.  Nashville,  Tenn., 
Lewis  S.  Pope,  commissioner,  will  commence  the  erection 
of  a  new  power  plant  in  connection  with  other  buildings 
at  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  School  on  the  Island  Home  property, 
Knoxville,  Tenn.,  to  cost  in  excess  of  $350,000.  Marr  & 
Holman,  Nashville,  and  Barber  &  McMurray,  Knoxville,  are 
associated  architects. 

The  West  Side  Garage,  900  West  Douglas  Avenue,  W^ieh- 
ita,  Kan.,  is  planning  for  the  purchase  of  a  lathe  and  other 
equipment  for  installation  in  its  machine  shop. 

Manual  training  equipment  will  be  installed  in  the  new 
two-story  junior  high  school  to  be  erected  at  lola,  Kan., 
estimated  to  cost  $150,000,  for  which  bids  will  be  received 
on  a  general  contract  until  Sept.  17.  T.  W.  Williamson  & 
Co.,  Central  National  Bank  Building,  Topeka,  Kan.,  are 
architects. 

The  Oil  Products  Co..  Inc..  Fifth  and  Jefferson  Streets, 
Lexington,  Ky.,  is  planning  for  the  installation  of  additional 
rotary  pumping  machinery  at  its  plant,  to  provide  for  about 
3000  gals,  capacity.  A  new  addition,  25  x  80  ft.,  will  be 
constructed.  Stanhope  Wiedman,  P.  O.  Box  473,  is  president 
and    general    manager. 

Negotiations  are  under  way  by  O.  H.  Hyde  and  L.  R. 
Gifford  for  the  purchase  of  the  plant  and  business  of  the 
Buffum  Tool  Co.,  Louisiana,  Mo.  The  new  owners  propose 
to  reorganize  the  company  and  install  additional  equipment 
at  the  plant.  The  same  interests  are  also  arranging  for  the 
local  plant  of  the  Louisiana  Sash  &  Door  Co.,  and  will 
operate  in  conjunction  with  the  tool  works.  Extensions  will 
be   made   and   additional   machinery   installed. 

The  Board  of  Commissioners,  McAlester,  Okla.,  will  take 
bids  until  Sept.  18,  for  two  1400-gal,  per  minute  capacity 
duplex  power  pumps,  and  two  like  capacity  centrifugal 
pumps,  for  installation  at  the  municipal  waterworks.  E,  T. 
Archer  &  Co.,  New  England  Building,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  are 
engineers. 

A  machine  shop  will  be  installed  in  the  new  two-story 
automobile  service  building  to  be  erected  at  291  Union 
Avenue,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  by  the  Graham-Merrin  Co..  esti- 
mated to  cost  $60,000.  exclusive  of  equipment.  E.  L.  Harri- 
son, Memphis,   is  architect. 


Current  Metal  Prices 

On  Small  Lots,  Delivered  from  Merchants'  Stocks,  New  York  City 


The  following  quotations  are  made  by  New  York 
City  warehouses. 

As  there  are  many  consumers  whose  requirements 
are  not  sufficiently  heavy  to  warrant  their  placing  or- 
ders with  manufacturers  for  shipments  in  carload  lots 
from  mills,  these  prices  are  given  for  their  convenience. 


On  a  number  of  items  the  base  price  only  is  given, 
it  being  impossible  to  name  every  size. 

The  wholesale  prices  at  which  large  lots  are  sold 
by  manufacturers  for  direct  shipment  from  mills  are 
given  in  the  market  reports  appearing  in  a  preceding 
part  of  The  Iron  Age  under  the  general  heading  of 
"Iron  and   Steel   Markets"  and  "Non-Ferrous  Metals." 


Iron    and    Sott    Steel    Bars    and    Shapes 

Bars: 

Refined  iron  bars,  base  price 3.54c. 

Swedish   charcoal  iron  bars,  base 7.50c. 

Soft  steel  bars,  base  price 3.54c. 

Hoops,  base  price 5.19c. 

Bands,    base    price 4.39c. 

Beams  and  channels,  angles  and  tees,  3  in.  x  %  in. 

and  larger,  base 3.64c. 

Channels,   angles    and   tees   under   3   in.   x    %    in. 

base    3.54c. 


Merely 


Per  Lb. 
Tire,  l^i  x  ^i  in.  and  larger 3.60c. 

(Smooth  finish,  1  to  2%  x  %   in.  and  larger) .  .4.10c. 

Toe-calk,   %  x  %   in.  and  larger 4.60c. 

Cold-rolled  strip,  soft  and  quarter  hard.  .7.50c.  to  8.50c. 

Open-hearth,   spring-steel    5.00c.  to  7.50c. 

Shafting  and  Screw  Stock: 

Rounds     4.65c. 

Squares,  flats  and  hex 5.15c. 

Standard  tool  steel,   base  price 15.00c. 

Extra  tool  steel 18.00c. 

Special    tool    steel    23.00c. 

High  speed  steel,  18  per  cent  tungsten 75c.  to  80c. 


lU    Plates— steel 


Vt  in.  and  heavier 


.3.64c. 


Sbeets 

Blue  Annealed  Per  Lb. 

No.   10   4.59c. 

No.   12   4.64c. 

No.   14   4.69c. 

No.  16   4.79c. 


Box  Annealed — Black 
Sott  Steel 
C.  R.,  One  Pass 
Per  Lb. 

Nos.  18  to  20 4.55c.  to  4.80c. 

Nos.  22  and  24 4.60c.  to  4.85c. 

No.  26   4.65c.  to  4.90c. 

No.  28   4.75c.  to  5.00c. 

No.  30   4.95c.  to  5.20c. 


Blued  Stove 
Pipe  Sheet 
Per  Lb. 


5.10c. 
5.15c. 
5.2.5c. 


No.  28  and  lighter. 


wide,  20c.  higher. 


Galvanized  Per  Lb. 

No.  14   4.85c.  to  5.10c. 

No.  16    5.00c.  to  5.25c. 

Nos.  18  and  20   5.15c.  to  5.40c. 

Nos.  22  and  24 5.30c.  to  5.45c. 

No.  26   5.45c.  to  5.70c. 

No.  27   5.60c.  to  5.85c. 

No.  28   5.75c.  to  6.00c. 

No.  30   6.20c.  to  6.50c. 

No.  28  and  lighter,  36-in.  wide,  20c.  higher. 


Welded  Pipe 

Standard  Steel 

Wrought  Iron 

Black 

Galv. 

Black 

Galv. 

%  in.  Butt...  —41 

—24 

%   in.  Butt. . .  —  4 

+19 

%  in.  Butt...  — 46 

—32 

%   in.  Butt. .  .  —11 

+  9 

1-3  in.  Butt..  —48 

—34 

1-1%  in.  Butt.   —14 

+  fi 

2%-6  in.  Lap.   —44 

—30 

2  in.  Lap —  5 

+14 

7-8  in.  Lap...   —41 

—11 

2%-6  in.  Lap.  —  9 

+  9 

9-12   in.    Lap.  —34 

—  6 

7-12  in.  Lap..  —  3 

+16 

steel    AVlre 

Base  Price*  on  No.  9  Gage  and  Coarser      Per  Lb. 

Bright  basic  5.00c. 

Annealed   soft    5.00c. 

Galvanized   annealed    5.65c. 

Coppered   basic    5.65c. 

Tinned  soft  Bessemer   6.65c. 

•Regular  extras  for  llphter  gage. 


Brass    Sheet,    Rod,   Tnbe    and   Wire 

EASE   PRICE 

High  brass  sheet  I8V2C.  to  igiic 

High  brass  wire    19     c.  to  20     c 

Brass   rods    16%c.  to  17%c 

Brass  tube,  brazed   26V2C.  to  27%c 

Brass  tube,  seamless   24     e.  to  25     c 

Copper  tube,  seamless   25%c.  to  26%c 

Copper    Sheets 

Sheet   copper,   hot   rolled,   21?4c.   to   22%c.   per   lb. 
base. 

Cold  rolled,  14  oz.  and  heavier,  3c.  per  lb.  advance 
over  hot  rolled. 

Tin    Plates 


ight    Tin 

Coke — 14  X 

20 

Prime 

Seconds 

"AAA" 

"A" 

801b. 

.$6.55 

$6.30 

Charcoal 

Charcoal 

901b. 

.  6.65 

6.40 

1001b. 

.   6.75 

6.50 

IC.  $11.75 

$10.50 

IC. 

.   7.00 

6.75 

IX..    13.00 

11.75 

IX. 

.   8.25 

S.OD 

IXX..    14.75 

13.00 

IXX. 

.   9.50 

9.25 

IXXX..    16.50 

14.75 

IXXX. 

.10.75 

10.50 

XXXX..   18.50 

16.50 

IXXXX. 

.12.00 

10.75 

Terne   Plates 

8  lb.  coating,  14  x  20 

100    lb $7.00  to  $8.00 

IC    7.25  to    8.25 

IX  8.25  to    8.75 

Fire  door  stock  9.00  to  10.00 

Tin 

Straits  pig   43c. 

Bar     48c.  to  55c. 

Copper 

Lake  ingot   16%c. 

Electrolytic     16%c- 

Casting    16     c. 

Spelter    and    Sheet    Zinc 

Western  spelter   7%c. 

Sheet  zinc.  No.  9  base,  casks 10%c.  open  lie. 

Lend    and    Solder* 

American  pig  lead   S^^c.  to  8%c. 

Bar  lead  lie.  to  12c. 

Solder,  %  and  V2  guaranteed  29c. 

No.  1  solder   27c. 

Refined   solder    23c. 

•Prices  of  solder  indicated  by  private  brand  vary  accord- 
ing to  composition. 

Babbitt    Metal 

Best  grade,  per  lb 75c.  to  90c. 

Commercial  grade,  per  lb 35c.  to  50c. 

Grade  D,  per  lb 25c.  to  35c. 

Antimony 

Asiatic  9c.  to  9%c. 

AInmlnnm 

No.  1  aluminum  (guaranteed  over  99  per  cent 

pure),  in  ingots  for  remelting,  per  lb 32c.  to  33c. 

Old  Metals 

Business  is  very  quiet  and  values  are  lower  except 
for  white  metals,  which  are  firm.  Dealers'  buying 
prices  are  nominally  as  follows: 

Cents 
Per  Lb. 

Copper,  heavy  crucible   11.75 

Copper,  heavy  wire    11.25 

Copper,    light    bottoms    9.50 

Brass,  heavy    6.00 

Brass,    light    5.00 

Heavy  machine  composition  8.75 

No.  1  yellow  brass  turning's  6.25 

No.  1  red  brass  or  composition  turnings 7.75 

Lead,  heavy   5.75 

Lead,   tea    4.50 

Zinc      , 4.25 

Cast  aluminum    15.00 

Sheet  aluminum    15.00 
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Furniture- An  Important  New  Use  for  Steel 

Simmons  Company  at  Kenosha  Plant  Has  Inaugurated  Compre- 
hensive Program  for  Manufacture  of  Complete 
Bed  Room  Suites  from  Steel 


BY  GILBERT  L.  LACHER 


IN  new  uses  for  rolled  steel  are  to  be  found  one  of 
the  greatest  promises  for  the  continued  growth  of 
an  industry  which  owes  much  of  its  present  high 
state  of  development  to  the  uninterrupted  expansion 
in  the  utilization  of  the  metal  for  an  ever  increasing 
diversity  of  purposes.  Uses  for  steel  which  are  still 
relatively  new,  now  take  a  large  proportion  of  the  ton- 
nage rolled  in  American  mills.  The  all-steel  railroad  car, 
the  automobile  and  the  fabricated  steel  skyscraper  are 


all  products  of  the  last  two  or  three  decades.  The  use 
of  steel  for  beds  was  also  developed  during  that  period 
and  in  relatively  recent  years  the  manufacture  of  steel 
office  furniture  had  its  inception.  Now  steps  are  being 
taken  which  forecast  the  use  of  steel  for  manufactur- 
ing all  articles  of  furniture  which  are  now  made  from 
wood. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  first  to  enter  this  broad 
field   is   the   Simmons   Co.,   New   York,   long   a   leading 
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Drawer  Frames  are  Fabricated  by  Fitting  Together  Tubing  Cut  to  Proper  Length  on 
a  Jig.     The  workman  is  shown  brazing  the  Joints  togeUier  with  an  acetylene  torch 

factor  in  the  metal  bed  industry.     As  late  as   March 
of  this  year  experiments  were  initiated  which  have  led 
to  the  inauguration  of  steel  furniture  manufacture  on 
a  production  basis.     This  work  has  been  done   at  the 
company's  parent  plant  at  Kenosha,  Wis.,  and  so  well 
satisfied  is  the  management  with  the  results  achieved 
that  it  is  now  constructing  a  large  new  factory  build- 
ing there  which  will  be  devoted   entirely   to   this  new 
branch  of  its  business.     Thus  far  only  bedroom  furni- 
ture  has   been   made,   but   it   is 
not     unreasonable     to     assume 
that  the  same  advantages  which 
led  to  the  manufacture  of  cham- 
ber suites  will  cause  steel  to  be 
employed   also  in  making  other 
classes   of   household   furniture. 
The   present   program,    even 
though  limited  to  bedroom  fur- 
niture, is  a  comprehensive  one, 
including    nine    distinct    suites, 
consisting  of  ten  or  eleven  sep- 
arate pieces,  exclusive  of  beds. 
The  different  articles  made  com- 
prise dresser,  chiffonier,  chiffo- 
rette,    chifforobe,     full     vanity, 
semi-vanity,  bench,  chair,  rocker, 
bedside  table  and  dressing  table. 
In  some  of  the  suites  the  dressing 
table  is  omitted.     Special  pieces 
include  grip  stand,  writing  desk, 
and     a     combination     wardrobe 
and   desk  known  as   a   chiffro- 
desk. 

The  present  production  of 
these  articles  is  300  pieces  a 
day,  but  with  the  completion  of 
the  new  plant  building  next 
winter  the  output  will  be  in- 
creased ten-fold.  This  struc- 
ture, now  under  construction, 
will  be  100  X  280  ft.  and  six 
stories  high.  The  first  floor  will 
be  used  for  the  storage  of  steel. 


the  second  and  third  stories  for 
manufacturing,  the  fourth  to, 
packing,  and  the  fifth  and  six^ 
for  finishing.  Dressers,  chiffo- 
niers and  dressing  tables  will 
be  made  in  this  building  and 
the  remaining  pieces  will  con- 
tinue to  be  produced  in  the  main 
works  pending  the  erection  of 
further  additions  which,  ac- 
cording to  present  plans,  will 
comprise  three  structures  of  the 
same  size  as  the  one  now  being 
built. 

The  materials  used  for  mak- 
ing the  furniture  consist  largely 
i'{    two    classes    of    steel,    cold- 
finished    sheets    and    cold-rolled 
strip   steel.     The  framework  of,, 
lach  piece  is  made  from  seam- 
kss    tubing    electrically  welded, 
which  is  drawn' from  No.  20  and 
Xo.     28     cold     rolled     strip     in 
widths  ranging  from  8  in.  down 
t'l  2  in.     Five  shapes  of  tubing 
are  used  for  most  of  this  work. 
Irregular   shapes   used,   for  ex- 
ample,   for    certain    designs    of 
legs     and     mirror     posts,     are 
formed  from  tubing  in  swaging 
machines.     The  tops  of  the  fur- 
niture and  the  fronts  of  doors 
are  made  from  No.  20  gage  cold-finished  patent-leveled 
black  sheets.     The  sides,  backs  and  bottoms  are  formed 
from  No.  24  gage  cold-finished  black  sheets.     The  pro- 
portions of  sheets  and  strip  steel  used  are  in  the  ratio 
of  60  to  40. 

The  amount  of  Fteel  used  for  a  bedroom  suite,  ex- 
clusive of  the  beds,  averages  750  lb.  Upon  the  com- 
pletion of  the  new  plant  within  the  next  few  months, 
production  will  be  raised  to  300  suites  a  day,  requiring 


The  Drawer  IfYames  and  the  Bottom  Frame  of  the  Dresser  are  Fitted  with  Corner 

Pillars,  Forming  a  Framework  Which  Is  Inverted  on  a  Jig  and  Brazed  Together. 

The  workman  Is  shown  brazing  one  of  the  Joints 
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225,000  lb.  At  this  rate  the  consumption  of  steel  an- 
nually will  bo  20,250  tons  of  sheets  and  13,500  tons 
of  strip.  This,  of  course,  is  only  a  beginninj;  and  does 
not  indicate  the  great  possibilities  for  the  expansion 
of  the  industry. 

Offhand,  it  might  be  assumed  that  steel,  while 
adapted  for  the  simpler  designs  of  furniture,  could  not 
be  put  on  a  competitive  basis  with  the  hardwoods  for 


tray  cars  and  run  into  kilns  where  it  is  baked  one  hour 
at  300  deg.  Fahr.  Following  the  final  baking,  the  fur- 
niture is  given  a  "pummy"  rub  and  then  it  is  polished. 
Furniture  is  also  enameled  in  solid  colors,  in  which 
case  it  is  baked  at  180  to  200  deg.  Fahr.  for  four  to  five 
hours,  subsequently  receiving  the  same  pummy  rub- 
bing and  polishing  as  the  wood-finish  pieces.  The 
enamels    and   varnishes    baked    in   kilns   are   obviously 


types  of  products  in  which  beauty  of  finish  and  grace 
of  lines  are  embodied.  At  first  glance,  this  seems  a 
logical  assumption  and  probably  explains  why  the  pos- 
sibilities of  steel  for  this  purpose  were  not  developed 
long  before  this.  Needless  to  say  the  Simmons  Co.  did 
not  make  the  new  venture  until  it  had  satisfied  itself, 
that  intricacies  of  design  and  excellence  of  finish  are 
not  insurmountable  obstacles  to  the  successful  employ- 
ment of  steel  for  furniture. 

In  developing  its  metal  beds  it  had  made  great 
progress  in  improving  the  finish  of  its  product.  It  was 
not  until  this  year,  however,  that  it  succeeded  in  pro- 
ducing what  is  known  as  a  piano  finish  and  in 
simulating  the  grain  of  hard  wood  so  that  it  could  not 
be  distinguished  from  the  genuine  except  by  the  most 
experienced  eye.  Of  course,  the  thought  occurs  that 
there  is  often  initial  prejudice  against  an  imitation 
merely  because  it  is  an  imitation,  but  this  consideration 
is  outweighed  by  what  are  regarded  as  more  important 
factors.  From  the  standpoint  of  finish,  for  example, 
steel  has  a  marked  advantage  over  wood.  Steel  can 
stand  the  high  temperatures  necessary  for  the  baking 
of  enamel — something  which  is  impossible  with  wood. 

When  giving  steel  furniture  a  so-called  wood  finish, 
the  first  operation  is  to  put  on  a  priming  coat  of  a 
solid  color.  Then  workmen  of  great  skill  paint  on  the 
coarser  grain.  The  next  step  is  to  give  the  piece  an- 
other solid  coat  of  darker  hue,  following  which  the  finer 
grain  is  put  on.  This  is  accomplished  by  drawing 
brushes  intermittently  aci'oss  the  surface,  the  brushes 
serving  to  remove  the  second  solid  coat  and  to  expose 
the  first  in  a  fine  stippled  effect.  Both  of  the  graining 
operations  are  entirely  free  hand  with  the  consequence 
that  the  work  entirely  lacks  the  artificial  appearance 
of  a  printed  or  stenciled  grain. 

After  the  priming  and  graining,  the  furniture  is 
given  one,  two,  or  three  coats  of  varnish,  depending  on 
the  selling  price  of  the  suite.  After  each  coat  of  var- 
nish has  been  applied  the  furniture  is  placed  on  small 


At  Left:  The  Top 
of  the  Dresser  Is 
Made  Separately 
With  Careful  At- 
tention to  Deaden- 
ening.  The  top 
.«heet  is  laid  on 
a  work  bench 
bottom  side  up  and 
the  frame  and  stif- 
feners  are  brazed 
and  soldered  into 
place.  .Underneath 
the  stiffening  mem- 
bers are  strips  of 
deadening  material. 
The  workmen  are 
shown  soldering  the 
stifteners  to  the 
top    sheet 

Below:  After 
Being  Assembled, 
the  Framework  of 
the  Dresser  Is 
Turned  Right  Side 
Up  and  the  Sheets 
Forming  the  Sides 
and  Back  Are  In- 
serted 


more  permanent  and  more  impervious  to  abuse  than 
any  finish  which  can  be  put  on  wood.  A  forgotten 
cigarette  left  on  a  piece  of  steel  furniture  will  burn 
itself  out  without  spoiling  the  finish.  No  perfume  or 
ordinary  cleanser  will  damage  it. 

In  addition  to  possessing  an  advantage  in  finishing 
possibilities,    steel    is   also   far   more   substantial   than 
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wood.  Caster  spindles  will  not  split  the  legs  of  steel 
furniture.  Rough  handling  will  not  loosen  the  mem- 
bers of  any  piece,  nor  cause  chipping  and  marring 
which  require  refinishing.  Changes  in  temperature 
do  not  affect  the  easy  sliding  qualities  of  drawers. 
Notwithstanding  that  the  danger  of  damage  has  been 
reduced  to  a  minimum,  construction  of  the  furniture 
is  such  as  to  permit  the  easy  removal  of  tops  and  sides 
for  replacement  from  the  company's  stocks  of  spare 
parts. 

An    important  feature   of   steel   construction   which 
should  not  be  overlooked  is  that  the  cheapest  bedroom 
suite  differs     not  one  iota  from  the  most  expensive 
strength  and  durability.     The  lower  price  is  not,  as 
the  case  of  wood,  an  indication  of  less  substantial  cc 
struction;  it  merely  means  a  less  intricate  design  per- 
haps, or  fewer  coats  of  finish. 

The  fabrication  of  steel  furniture  can  best  be  de- 
scribed by  following  the  various  operations  in  the 
manufacture  of  one  of  the  commoner  pieces  —  a 
dresser.  The  drawing  of  the  tubing  is  done  on  a  roy- 
alty basis  and  this  work  at  the  instance  of  the  patentee 
is  kept  secret.  From  the  time  the  tubing  comes  from 
the  mill  there  are  280  separate  operations  on  a  dresser 
before  it  is  ready  for  painting  and  enameling.  Many 
of  these  are  done  on  punch  presses,  there  being  fully 
forty  power  presses  for  the  furniture  department  alone, 
not  counting  those  employed  on  bed  work.  The  presses, 
of  course,  employ  a  large  number  of  dies  to  perform 
the  numerous  operations  required  on  both  the  tubine; 
and  the  sheets.     All  sheets  go  through  a  patent  level- 


bled  on  a  jig,  following  which  a  bottom  sheet  is  elec- 
trically welded  to  the  frame  members.  Then  the  corner 
pillars  are  fitted  into  the  bottom  and  drawer  frames, 
whereupon  the  resulting  framework  is  inverted  on  a  jig 
and  brazed  together.  Only  the  front  corners,  where  a 
dresser  undergoes  the  greatest  strain,  are  lock-jointed, 
the  back  corners  of  the  frames  being  brazed  butt  up 
against  the  pillars.  The  legs  of  the  dresser,  it  is  to  be 
noted,  are  integral  with  the  corner  pillars  and  are  hol- 
low at  the  extremities  so  that  casters  may  be  inserted 
or  removed  at  will.  The  taper  in  the  legs  is  formed 
by  cutting  triangular  pieces  out  of  two  opposite  comers 
of  the  four  corners  of  the  tubing  and  then  pressing  the 


Dresser  Drawers  Are  As- 
sembled Entirely  from  Five 
.Separate  Sheet  Stampings — 
FYont,  Bacl<,  Bottom  and  Sides. 
The  workman  is  shown  hanging 
the  lipped  sides  on  to  the  bot- 
tom.    When    he    has    assembled 


:er    he    braze: 
tom    corners 


the 


» 


A    Frame     Is     Slipped 
of    the     Drawer    Before 
Top  Corners 


ing  process  before  they  receive  any  other  treatment. 
>Tll»  is  a  stretching  process  which  takes  out  all  waves 
in  me  surface  of  the  metal,  and  is  performed  on  a  spe- 
cial machine  built  by  the  Torrington  Mfg.  Co.,  Torring- 
ton,  Mass.,  in  which  the  power  for  stretching  is  sup- 
plied by  hydrostatic  pressure  up  to  3000  lb. 

After  the  various  parts  of  a  dresser  have  been 
formed,  they  are  brazed,  welded  and  bolted  together. 
The  first  fabricating  operation  is  the  forming  of  the 
drawer  frames.  This  is  accomplished  by  fitting  to- 
gether tubing  cut  to  the  proper  length,  on  a  jig  and 
then  brazing  the  joints  with  an  acetylene  torch,  using 
borax  as  a  flux.    The  bottom  frame  is  similarly  assem- 


edges  together  and  steel  welding  them.    After  welding, 
the  tapered  surface  is  ground  and  polished. 

Following  the  assembling  of  the  framework  of  the 
dresser,  it  is  turned  right  side  up  and  the  sheets  form- 
ing the  sides  and  back  are  slid  in  from  the  top  through 
grooves  in  the  corner  pillars.  The  top  is  made  sepa- 
rately with  careful  attention  to  deadening  so  that  it 
will  not  give  forth  a  metallic  sound  upon  impact  with 
another  object.  The  top  sheet,  which  is  stamped  out 
so  that  it  has  lips  extending  at  right  angles  from  it  on 
the  front  and  sides,  is  laid  on  a  flat  work  bench  for  the 
insertion  of  the  frame.  The  main  frame,  consisting 
of  four  pieces  of  rectangular  tubing  laid  inside  the  foiir 
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Bolts    rrojectiiiK     from     the     Mirror     I'-si-     Ai 

to  Fasten  Mirror  to  Dresser.     A  brace  cxtLiiUiiit; 

the  base  rail  into  a  socket  in  the  back  ot  the  di 

makes   the   construction   even    more   secure 


sides  of  the  top  sheet,  is  brazed  together  and  to  the  in- 
side of  the  lips  of  the  sheet  at  the  corners.  Then  three 
narrow  strips  of  deadening  material  are  laid  parallel 
lengthwise  across  the  bottom  of  the  top  sheet,  and  three 
cross  braces  of  tubing  are  superimposed  on  the  strips. 
The  next  step  is  the  soldering  of  the  braces  to  the  top 
sheet.  Two  cups,  or  "locating  pommels"  are  brazed  to 
the  rear  corners  to  locate  the  top  accurately  when  it 
is  inverted  on  the  framework  of  the  dresser.  To  neu- 
tralize the  acid  used  before  applying  the  solder  to  the 
braces,  the  entire  bottom  of  the  top  is  thoroughly 
painted  after  it  has  been  assembled.  To  permit  of  the 
easy  removal  of  the  top  from  the  framework  of  the 
dresser,  bolt  fastenings  are  used. 

Dresser  drawers  are  assembled  entirely  from  five 
separate  sheet  stampings — front,  back,  bottom  and 
sides.  The  stampings  are  provided  with  lips  on  edges 
which  fit  together,  while  those  edges  which  remain  ex- 
posed in  the  assembled  drawer  are  rolled  to  prevent  the 
cutting  of  fingers  or  the  tearing  of  clothing. 

In  assembling  a  drawer  the  initial  operation  is  the 
fitting  together  of  the  five  parts.  The  bottom  stamping 
is  first  placed  bottom  side  up  on  a  flat  top  frame.  On 
top  of  this  stamping  is  placed  a  sheet  of  deadening 
material  and  then  the  side  stampings  are  hung  on. 
After  the  lipped  front  and  back  pieces  have  been  fitted 
over  the  sides,  the  bottom  stamping  is  brazed  at  the 
corners  to  the  other  four  pieces.  The  drawer  is  then 
turned  right  side  up  and  a  frame  is  slipped  over  it  to 
hold  the  top  corners  firmly  together  for  brazing. 

Both  the  frames  used  in  assembling  are  made  with 
extreme  care,  as  it  is  essential  that  drawers  be  assem- 
bled accurately  within  1/32  in.  to  fit  the  drawer  frames 
in  the  dresser.  After  the  corners  of  the  drawer  have 
been  brazed  both  at  the  bottom  and  at  the  top,  the  lips 
projecting  over  the  corners  are  electrically  spot  welded. 
To  facilitate  this  operation  indentations  are  made  in 
the  lips  of  the  stampings  before  they  reach  the  drawer 
assembling  department.  To  prevent  the  deadening 
sheet  from  bulging  out  from  the  bottom  of  the  drawer, 
a  retainer  button  located  in  the  center  of  the  deadener 
is  spot  welded  to  the  drawer. 

The  advantage  of  steel  construction  over  wood   is 


again  apparent  in  the  manner  in  which  the  mirror 
posts  are  fastened  to  the  dresser.  Bolts  from  the  mirror 
posts  pass  through  the  base  rail  and  engage  nuts  in 
the  framework  of  the  dresser.  The  posts  are  fastened 
to  the  base  rail  by  set  screws  located  in  the  back  of  the 
rail.  These  screws  hold  in  place  a  pommel  in  which 
the  mirror  post  is  anchored.  The  effect  of  the  pommel 
is  to  hold  the  post  securely  to  the  rail  without  prevent- 
ing one  from  turning  the  post  when  screwing  the  fast- 
ening bolt  into  the  framework  of  the  dresser.  A  brace 
extending  from  the  middle  of  the  bottom  of  the  ba.se 
rail  is  inserted  in  a  socket  in  the  back  of  the  dresser 
and  is  then  bolted  to  the  framework.  This  method  of 
fastening  is  so  secure  that  a  dresser  may  be  pulled  by 
a  post  across  a  bedroom  without  loosening  post  or  base 
rail   a  particle. 

The  mirrors  are  held  in  their  frames  by  small  fast- 
ening plates  bolted  on  the  back.  This  method  of  hold- 
ing the  glass  is  more  secure  than  fastening  with  fin- 
ishing nails  tacked  against  cardboard,  such  as  is  the 
practice  with  wooden  frames,  and  at  the  same  time  per- 
mits the  quick  removal  of  the  mirror  for  replacement. 

The  advantage  of  steel  construction  is  even  more 
pronounced  for  some  bedroom  pieces  of  less  compact 
design  than  a  dresser.  Dressing  tables,  for  example, 
have  long  spindly  legs  which,  when  constructed  of 
wood,  frequently  get  out  of  true  or  are  loosened  to 
the  extent  of  necessitating  repairs.  In  steel  construc- 
tion the  legs  are  screwed  on  and  extend  the  entire  dis- 
tance from  the  floor  to  the  top  of  the  table,  being 
anchored  in  sockets  in  the  inside  of  the  corners  of  the 
drawer  frames.  This  insures  a  maximum  of  rigidity 
and  enables  the  steel  dressing  table  to  stand  fully  ten 
times  as  much  weight  as  a  wooden  table. 

In  such  minor  particulars  as  embossed  decora- 
tions, steel  furniture  is  also  superior  to  its  wooden 
competitor.  Rosettes  on  wooden  furniture  are  either 
carved    from    wood    oi    di  ,      wood    pulp.      In 


The   Lips   Projecting  Over  the  Corners  of  the  Drawer 
Are  Electrically  Spot  Welded 
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either  case,  the  rosette  is  glued  to  the  furniture.  Ro- 
settes used  on  steel  furniture,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
die  cast  from  brass  and  are  riveted  in  place. 

Throughout  all  assembling  operations  prior  to 
enameling,  the  steel  parts  used  are  kept  thoroughly 
coated  with  oil  to  prevent  rusting. 


What  of  the  cost  and  weight  of  steel  furniture  as 
compared  with  the  wooden  product?  Costs  are  suffi- 
ciently low  to  permit  the  Simmons  Co.  to  sell  at  lower 
prices  than  those  quoted  on  high-grade  hardwood  fur- 
niture. The  weight  of  steel  furniture  is  only  12  per 
cent  greater  than  that  of  hardwood. 


AUGUST  STEEL  OUTPUT 


Daily  Rate  4294  Tons  Less  Than  in  July— Year's 
Rate  About  42,380,000  Tons 

Another  low  record  for  the  year  for  steel  ingot  pro- 
duction, measured  by  daily  rate,  was  registered  in 
August.  Despite  the  fact  that  this  month's  total  ex- 
ceeded July,  the  daily  rate  was  4294  tons  per  day  less, 
or  136,276  tons  compared  with  140,570  tons,  due  to  the 
larger  number  of  working  days — 27  for  August  against 
25  for  July. 

According  to  statistics  gathered  by  the  American 
Iron  and  Steel  Institute  the  August  production  of  com- 
panies which  made  95.35  per  cent  of  the  country's  total 
was  3,508,347  gross  tons.  This  means  a  total  for  the 
country  of  3,679,441  tons  or  136,276  tons  per  day— a 
decline  of  21,500  tons  per  day  since  the  peak  in  April. 
The   tables  follow  in  gross  tons: 

Monthly     Production,     of    Steel     Ingots.     January,     1922.     to 

December,    1922,   Reported   by    Companies    which   made   S4.15 

per  cent  of  the  Steel  Ingot  Production  in  1922 


The  Sloss-Sheffield  Steel  &  Iron  Co.  will  not  start  up 
the  two  furnaces  blown  out  last  month  until  the  de- 
mand improves  and  a  considerable  pait  of  its  iron  in 
the  yards  has  been  removed. 


Calculated 

daily 

produc- 

produc- 

tion  all 

Months 

Open- 

All 

lion  all 

companies 

1922 

hearth 

Bessemer 

other 

companies 

Gross  tons 

Jan.   .  .  . 

1,260,809 

331,851 

822 

1,891,857 

72,764 

1.395,835 

348,571 

616 

2,071,772 

March   . 

1,918,570 

451,386 

795 

2,814,667 

104,247 

1.997.465 

445,939 

1,109 

2,902,240 

116,090 

May     .  . 

2.214,774 

494,893 

1,474 

3,218,794 

119,215 

2,143,708 

487,851 

2,918 

3,127,775 

2,020,572 

464,047 

2,485 

2,952,806 

118,112 

Aug.    .. 

.    1,807,310 

404,379 

2,893 

2,629,256 

97,380 

Sept.    .. 

1,911,147 

460,127 

2,505 

2,818,261 

108,395 

Oct.    ... 

.    2,352,207 

518.010 

2,198 

3,410,265 

131,164 

Nov.    .  . 

.    2,360,903 

525,945 

2,449 

3,430,309 

131,935 

Dec.     .. 

2,241,104 

536,214 

2,572 

3,300,416 

132,017 

Total  .23,624,404    5,469,213      22,836     34,568,418        111.51: 

Monthly     Production     of     Steel     Ingots,     January,     1923, 
August,  1923.   Reported  for   1923    by  Companies  which   ?«< 
95.35  per  cent  of  the  Steel  Ingot  Production  in  1922 


Approximate 

Calculated 

daily 

monthly 

produc- 

produc- 

tion  all 

.Months 

Open 

All 

companies 

1923 

hearth 

Bessemer 

other 

companies 

Gross  tons 

.T,ui.    .  ,  . 

i'.90fi.S92 

728,270 

9,467 

3,822,369 

141,569 

669,903 

10,797 

3,454,918 

.Mar.h    . 

:;.M4S,309 

799,525 

12,841 

4,046,854 

149,883 

l'.H74.r,79 

772,485 

13,933 

3,944,412 

157.776 

.Miiy 

3,136,558 

847,418 

16,719 

4,195,800 

155,400 

.June    .  . 

2,821,239 

737,845 

15,483 

144,188 

.Tuly    .. 

2,658,449* 

680,884 

11,496 

3,514,241* 

140,570* 

.\ug.    .. 

2,797,962 

701,059 

9,326 

3,679,441 

136,276 

8  Mos 

22.955,552 

5.937,389 

100,062 

30,406,925 

146,187 

•Rev 

.^ed. 

Plant  Operations  in  Alabama 

BiRMlNGH.-VM.  .A.LA.,  Sept.  10. — Repairs  are  being 
rushed  ..on  the  blooming  mill  of  the  big  Ensley  steel 
plant  of  the  Tennessee  Coal,  Iron  &  Railroad  Co.  The 
Gulf  States  Steel  Corporation  has  plenty  of  basic  iron 
to  supply  foiir  open-hearth  furnaces  while  the  blast 
furnace  is  being  repaired.  The  Ingalls  Iron  Works 
and  other  steel  fabricating  plants  here  are  busy  on 
structural  steel  work. 

The  Louisville  &  Nashville  Railroad  announces 
placing  an  order  for  50,000  tons  of  steel  rails,  delivery 
during  first  half  of  1924  in  equal  monthly  installments 
with  the  Tennessee  Coal,  Iron  &  Railroad  Co.,  Birming- 
ham. Iiitimation  is  given  that  further  orders  may  be 
placed  by  the  road. 

Two  blast  furnaces  are  under  repairs  in  this  State, 
the  Gulf  States  Steel  Co.'s  stack  at  Gadsden,  and  the 
Shelby   Iron    Co.'s    charcoal    iron    producer   at    Shelby. 


Machine  Tool  Exhibition  at  Yale  University 

The  machine  tool  meeting  and  exhibition  to  be  held 
at  Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Sept.  18  to  20,  will 
provide  the  following  papers:  Tuesday,  Sept.  18,  8 
p.  m.,  "Yale  and  the  Machine  Tool  Industry,"  by  Prof. 
Charles-  H.  Warren,  dean  of  the  Sheffield  Scientific 
School;  "Broader  Aspects  of  Machine-Tool  Applica- 
tion," by  H.  L.  Seward,  professor  of  mechanical  engi- 
neering, Sheffield  Scientific  School.  Sept.  19,  8  p.  m., 
"The  Origins  of  Machine-Tool  Building,"  by  J.  W.  Roe, 
professor  of  industrial  engineering,  New  York  Uni- 
versity, and  president  of  the  Society  of  Industrial  En- 
gineers; "An  Industrial  Birthplace  of  Pioneer  Machine 
Builders,"  by  Guy  Hubbard,  engineer.  National  Acme  Co., 
Windsor,  Vt.  Sept.  20,  8  p.  m.,  "Operating  Demonstra- 
tion of  New  Machine  Tools,"  by  E.  P.  Bullard,  Jr., 
president  Bullard  Machine  Tool  Co.,  Bridgeport,  Conn., 
who  will  introduce  the  Contin-U-Matic  chucking  and 
turning  machine. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  the  meeting  will  be  held  under 
the  joint  auspices  of  the  New  Haven  section  of  the 
American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  the  New 
Haven  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  mechanical  engi- 
neering department  of  Yale  University.  The  commit- 
tee in  charge  is  as  follows:  A.  C.  Jewett,  chairman, 
A.  F.  Breitenstein,  E.  B.  Crawford,  Starr  H.  Barnum, 
N.  E.  Horn,  C.  E.  Hulse,  H.  L.  Seward,  J.  S.  String, 
E.  0.  Waters,  George  E.  Wood,  S.  W.  Dudley  and  J.  D. 
Marsh. 


Coal   Operators   Oppose   Assignment   of   Cars 

for  Mine  Purposes 

Washington,  Sept.  11. — Bituminous  coal  operators 
through  a  special  committee  on  transportation  last 
week  filed  a  brief  with  the  United  States  Coal  Commis- 
sion in  which  it  was  declared  that  the  only  effective 
remedy  for  the  transportation  problem,  as  it  applies  to 
the  soft  coal  industry,  "is  the  prevention  of  nation-wide 
strikes  in  the  mine  and  rail  industries."  It  was  de- 
clared that  shortages  of  the  greatest  duration  and  vio- 
lence, in  coal  and  transportation,  have  proceeded  from 
strikes  of  national  combinations  of  mine  and  rail  work- 
ers. While  it  was  stated  that  increased  transportation 
would  mitigate  these  shortages,  it  would  not  prevent 
them.  Request  was  made  by  the  operators  that  there 
be  no  assignment  of  cars  for  railroad  fuel  and  that 
during  periods  of  car  shortage  no  open  top  cars  be  fur- 
nished wagon  mines.  It  was  urged  that  railroads  re- 
ceiving loaded  coal  cars  from  connections  during 
periods  of  coal  car  shortage  return  an  empty  car  for 
each  loaded  car  received.  The  operators  also  suggested, 
as  a  means  of  protecting  the  supply  of  open  cars,  that 
every  railroad  engaged  in  coal  traffic  furnish  its  share 
of  open  top  cars  and  keep  the  coal  moving  over  its  lines. 


The  National  Association  of  Farm  Equipment 
Manufacturers  will  hold  its  thirtieth  annual  convention 
at  Cleveland,  at  the  Hotel  Statler,  Oct.  24  to  26  inclu- 
sive. Among  subjects  which  will  be  discussed  are  the 
simplification  of  agricultural  machinery  and  machinery 
parts,  transportation  as  it  affects  the  implement  indus- 
try, domestic  and  foreign  trade,  and  modifications  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Act  in  the  light  of  recently  enacted 
rural  credits  legislation. 
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LARGE  FLANGING  PRESS 

()iii--l'i<'c«-  IMaffiis  tiiiil  I'liiqiie  Valve  Arraiifieiiu-iit 
Ar.-  Features  of  1200.Ton  I'liit 

What  is  believed  to  be  the  largest  press  employed 
in  flanR-ing  locomotive  heads  and  saddles  has  been  built 
recently  by  the  Birdsboro  Steel  Foundry  &  Machine 
Works,  Birdsboro,  Pa.,  for  the  Altoona  shops  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad,  which  has  found  it  necessary 
to  increase  the  tractive  power  of  its  heaviest  locomo- 
tives. Boilers  to  generate  higher  steam  pressures  and 
give  greater  evaporation  than  used  heretofore  have 
had  to  be  designed.  Larger  and  heavier  plates  and 
fewer  riveted  joints  have  been  found  necessary  to  with- 
stand the  increased  loading  and  assure  a  high  measure 
of  safety. 

In  building  the  press,  two  views  of  which  are  shown 
herewith,  the  design  of  the  heavier  parts  and  the  prob- 
lems   involved    in   their    transportation    presented    diffi- 


Ivveen  the  top  and  moving  platens.  The  inner  nuts 
supporting  the  upper  platen  are  in  halves,  the  outer 
nuts  being  split  on  one  side  to  permit  the  use  of  a 
wedge  for  slackening  them  while  they  are  being  raised 
or  lowered  in  changing  the  clearances. 

Six  different  pressures  may  be  exerted.  The  pres.'' 
has  three  main  cylinders  and  plungers,  each  26  in.  in 
diameter,  with  a  lift  of  over  6  ft.  By  admitting  1500 
lb.  accumulator  pressure  to  the  center  cylinder,  400 
tons  pressure  will  be  exerted  on  the  work.  If  pressure 
is  admitted  to  the  other  two  26-in.  cylinders  simultane- 
ously, 800  tons  will  be  exerted  and  by  applying  pres- 
sure to  the  three  cylinders  1200  tons  are  obtained. 
Three  additional  pressures  may  be  exerted  by  using 
the  four  jack  rams  in  conjunction  with  either  of  the 
three  pressure  combinations  noted.  These  rams  are 
9  in.  in  diameter,  and  are  used  also  for  raising  and 
controlling  the  motions  of  the  moving  platen  while  run- 
ning idly  up  to  the  work,  and  to  perform  light  flanging. 

For  stripping  the  work  from  the  dies  an  auxiliary 
cylinder  mounted   on  the  center  of  the  moving  platen 


For  Flanglnr 
Heads  and  Saddles 
for  Locomotives  at 
the  Altoona  Shops 
of  the  Pennsylvania 
EJailroad,  the  Birds- 
boro Steel  Foundry 
&  Machine  Works 
Built  a  Four 
Column  Type  Ma- 
chine of  1200  Tons 
Capacity.  Each 
column  is  13  in.  in 
diameter  and  30  ft. 
in  1  e  n  g  th.  The 
platens  are  15  x 
IS  1-1  ft.  in  size,  giv- 
ing- a  flanging  bfd 
15  ft.   square 


culties.  The  incorporation  of  single-piece  machined 
open-hearth  steel  platens,  made  possible  largely  by 
new  machine  tool  equipment,  is  a  feature  especially 
emphasized  by  the  makers. 

The  machine  is  the  moving-up  four-column  type 
and  has  a  capacity  of  1200  tons,  using  an  accumulator 
pressure  of  1500  lb.  per  sq.  in.  The  illustrations 
show  the  press  on  the  erecting  floor  before  shipment. 
When  installed  the  machine  will  be  placed  in  a  founda- 
tion pit  18  X  25  X  18  ft.,  so  that  the  floor  level  is  slightly 
below  the  face  of  the  middle  platen,  which  is  the  mov- 
ing member.  The  operating  levers  in  the  foreground 
indicate  where  the  operator  will  stand. 

There  are  four  columns,  each  of  which  is  13  in.  in 
diameter  and  30  ft.  in  length.  The  clearance  between 
the  columns  is  15  ft.  one  way  and  11  ft.  11  in.  the  other. 
The  platens  are  15  ft.  x  18  ft.  3  in.,  which  is  ample  to 
permit  flanging  of  the  largest  steel  plates,  a  flanging 
bed  of  15  X  15  ft.  being  available.  The  top  and  mov- 
ing platens  are  provided  with  machined  T-slots  as 
shown,  to  permit  of  bolting  of  dies.  The  columns  have 
long  threads  on  the  upper  ends,  thereby  providing  an 
adjustment  of   12  ft.  maximum  to  5  ft.   minimum  be- 


and  moving  with  it,  is  used.  Hydraulic  pressure  is 
transmitted  to  this  cylinder  through  a  set  of  swivel 
joints.  Controlling  valves  are  of  the  balanced  metal- 
seated  type,  and  are  of  a  size  to  reduce  friction  and 
obtain  quick  up  and  down  speeds.  The  speed  of  lift- 
ing and  lowering  the  moving  platen  up  and  off  the 
work  is  25  ft.  per  min. 

Power  saving  devices  include  an  arrangement  for 
the  prefilling  of  the  three  main  cylinders  with  water 
taken  from  an  auxiliary  tank,  not  shown,  located  ap- 
proximately 20  ft.  above  the  floor,  while  accumulator 
pressure  is  applied  to  the  jack  rams  only.  It  is  claimed 
that  in  this  way  the  platen  is  lifted  through  the  full 
stroke  by  using  approximately  80  gal.  of  1500-lb.  pres- 
sure water,  whereas  if  accumulator  water  wei-e  used 
on  the  three  main  cylinders,  500  gal.  would  be  used. 

A  unique  valve  arrangement,  requiring  precise  ma- 
chine work,  is  incorporated.  All  the  valves  are  hand 
operated,  and  have  a  minimum  of  packings.  They  have 
forged  steel  bodies  bored  from  the  solid,  and  bronze 
spindles  and  seats.  One  three-way  valve  is  used  for 
raising,  checking  and  lowering  the  stripper  ram,  and 
another  three-way  valve  is  for  controlling  the  stripper 
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ram  and  jack  cylinders.  A  special  valve  is  provided 
for  filling,  cutting  off  access  to  the  tank,  applying 
pressure,  releasing  pressure  and  exhausting  the  center 
main  cylinder.  A  fourth  valve,  of  large  dimensions, 
is  used  for  filling  the  two  outside  26-in.  cylinders,  cut- 
ting off  communication  between  these  cylinders  and  the 
tank,  applying  the  1500  lb.  pressure,  releasing  pressure 
and  exhausting  the  two  outside  cylinders.  The  piping 
between  the  valves  and  the  cylinders  is  either  of  open- 
hearth  steel  castings  or  double  extra  strength  pipe. 


The  press  weighs  more  than  300  tons.  It  is  of  cast 
steel  throughout  except  for  the  plungers,  which  are  of 
chilled  iron,  ground  and  polished,  and  the  tension  bolts, 
which  are  of  forged  steel.  The  latter  were  forged 
from  ingots,  made  in  the  Birdsboro  company's  steel 
foundry.  The  magnitude  of  the  castings  may  be  judged 
from  the  manner  of  shipping  the  three  large  platens, 
which  were  loaded  on  special  12-wheel  well  cars.  With 
the  required  blocking  and  suspension  devices,  the 
shipping  limits  were  within  2  in. 


Features  of  a  French  Automobile  Plant 


Andre    Citroen   Installs    Tube    and    Billet    Mills- 
Handling  of  Cars  by  Paint  Drying 
System 


-Rapid 


ANDRE  CITROEN,  who  is  the  largest  manufac- 
turer of  automobiles  in  Europe,  has  what  un- 
•  doubtedly  is  in  many  respects  the  most  complete 
automobile  factory  in  the  world  in  that  he  has  been 
forced  to  make  a  larger  number  of  his  accessories  than 
is  necessary  in  this  country.  Thus  he  has  established 
departments  that  few  automobile  concerns  in  this  or  any 
other  country  have  had  to  include  in  their  equipment. 

For  instance,  in  order  to  obtain  tubes  drawn  from 
the  proper  stock  and  of  the  proper  diameter  he  put  in  a 
complete  tube  mill.  One  of  the  accompanying  illustra- 
tions shows  a  piercing  press  which  is  used  in  piercing 
the  billets  for  drawing  the  tubes.  This  is  one  of  the 
hydraulic  presses  he  used  during  the  war  for  making 
shells.  The  plant  also  has  a  tube  press  which  performs 
a  second  operation  on  the  tubes,  after  which  they  pass 
the  regular  draw  benches  and  are  drawn  to  the  re- 
quired diameter  and  thickness. 

The  Citroen  factory  also  had  difficulty  in  obtaining 
certain  forms  of  bar  stock  and  hence  had  to  install 
a  small  rolling  mill  and  purchase  billets  to  make  the 
special  composition  bars  required  for  certain  parts  of 
its  automobiles.  A  view  is  given  of  one  of  the  rolling 
units  in  this  mill.  The  department  is  in  reality 
a  small  jobbing  rolling  mill  turning  out  stock  of  the 
exact  specifications  required  by  the  engineers. 

This  half  tone  also  illustrates  the  constant  tendency 
of  the  French  to  beautify  their  building  by  pleasing 
lines,  the  end  of  the  building  facing  the  street  being 
ornamented   with    three    arched   windows. 


The  plant  also  has  a  complete  electrical  department 
in  which  are  made  the  magnetos,  the  starters  and  all 
of  the  electrical  equipment  necessary  for  the  car. 

The  French  market  still  calls  for  individuality  in 
cars,  so  that  a  plain  japanned  finished  car  cannot  be 
sold  to  every  PYenchman. 

In  order  to  take  care  cf  the  drying  of  the  paint  in 
specially  painted  bodies  which  have  to  be  given  a  con- 
siderable number  of  coats,  with  the  necessary  rubbing 
down  after  each  coat,  it  has  been  necessary  to  in- 
stall a  paint  drying  systera  and  a  view  of  this  is  pre- 
sented. The  paint  drying  ovens  are  arranged  in  bat- 
teries with  four  in  a  line  and  two  high,  and  the  cars 
are  put  into  the  ovens  by  the  use  of  power-driven 
transfer  cars  which  bring  in  the  automobile  opposite 
the  oven  in  which  it  is  to  go.  It  is  then  put  on  an  ele- 
vator and  can  be  run  directly  across  this  and  into  the 
lower  tier  of  ovens  or  lifted  and  run  into  the  upper 
tier  of  the  ovens. 

In  the  illustration  (on  the  next  page)  the  elevator  in 
the  foreground  is  delivering  a  car  into  the  lower  tier 
of  ovens,  while  the  elevators  in  the  background  are  de- 
livering into  the  upper  tier  of  ovens.  Similar  elevators 
are  arranged  at  the  other  end  of  the  ovens  for  taking 
the  cars  out  and  passing  them  through  to  the  rubbing 
departments.  The  equipment  as  installed  makes  it  pos- 
sible to  handle  the  cars  very  rapidly,  and  by  the  proper 
control  of  the  humidity  in  the  ovens  a  rapid  drying  of 
the  paint  is  assured,  and  at  the  same  time  the  paint  is 
so  manipulated  as  to  give  a  long  life  surface. 


Advisers  from  Industry  for  Carnegie  Institute 

An  advisory  board  of  Pittsburgh  business  and 
scientific  men  has  been  organized  to  cooperate  with  the 
work  of  the  department  of  mining  and  metallurgy  of 
the  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology.  C.  W.  Heppen- 
stall,  president  Heppenstall  Forge  &  Knife  Co.,  has 
been  elected  chairman  of  the  board  which  includes  the 
presidents,  managers  and  executives  of  22  large  indus- 
trial firms  in  the  Pittsburgh  district. 

The  membership  of  the  board  includes,  in  addition 
to  Mr.  Heppenstall:  F.  B.  Bell,  president  Edgewater 
Steel  Co.,  Oakmont,  Pa.;  Earl  Blough,  technical  direc- 
tor Aluminum  Co.  of  America;  V.  B.  Brown,  general 
superintendent  Allegheny  Steel  Co.;  E.  L.  DeMare, 
manager  Union  Electric  Steel  Co.;  A.  N.  Diehl,  gen- 
eral superintendent  Duquesne  Steel  Works,  Carnegie, 
Pa.;  George  H.  Faunce,  president  Pennsylvania  Smelt- 
ing Co.;  A.  C.  Fieldner,  United  States  Bureau  of  Mines; 
W.  C.  Fownes,  Jr.,  Standard  Seamless  Tube  Co.;  J.  0. 
Handy,  Pittsburgh  Testing  Laboratory;  F.  B.  Huf- 
nagel,  president  Pittsburgh  Crucible  Steel  Co.;  Roy  A. 
Hunt,  vice-president  Aluminum  Co.  of  America;  T.  D. 
Lynch,  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co.;  D.  A.  Lyons, 
chief  metallurgist  and  supervisor  of  experimental  sta- 


tions. United  States  Bureau  of  Mines;  C.  F.  W.  Rys, 
chief  metallurgical  engineer  Carnegie  Steel  Co.;  F.  N. 
Speller,  chief  metallurgical  engineer  National  Tube 
Co.;  S.  G.  Stafford,  vice-president  Vulcan  Crucible 
Steel  Co.,  Aliquippa,  Pa.;  B.  N.  Zimmer,  manager 
American  Zinc  &  Chemical  Co.;  F.  I.  Gaston,  Jones  & 
Laughlin  Steel  Co;  Sidney  A.  Grayson,  general  man- 
ager Jessop  Steel  Co.,  Washington,  Pa.;  O.  J.  H.  Hart- 
suff,  general  superintendent  Edgar  Thomson  works, 
Carnegie  Steel  Co.,  Braddock,  Pa.;  W.  E.  Moore,  presi- 
dent Pittsburgh  Electric  Furnace  Corporation;  and 
the  following  officials  of  Carnegie  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology: Dr.  Thomas  S.  Baker,  president;  W.  E.  Mott, 
director  College  of  Engineering;  Fred  Crabtree,  head 
of  the  department  of  mining  and  metallurgical  engi- 
neering; F.  F.  Mcintosh,  associate  professor  of  metal- 
lurgy. 


Cast  Iron  Pipe  Produced  in  June  and  July 

According  to  figures  collected  by  the  Department 
of  Commerce,  the  June  production  of  cast  iron  pipe 
was  81,208  tons,  while  the  shipments  amounted  to  88,- 
318  tons.     Orders   for   pipe  to   be   shipped   from   stock 
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iijiated  17,905  tons;  orders  for  pipe  to  be  made  on 
r  reached  199,271  tons,  while  orders  for  pipe  not 
ified  as  to  sizes  reached  4366  tons. 
Similar  figures  for  July  production  included  79,528 
of  pipe  produced  and  77,828  tons  shipped.  Orders 
•r  the  classifications  above  aggregated  respectively 
:;9  tons,  183,130  tons  and  421.5  tons. 


In  both  cases  the  great  bulk  (in  number  of  pieces) 
consisted  of  6-in.  and  4-in.  pipe,  in  that  order,  with 
8-in.  in  third  position;  12-in.  and  10-in.  pipe  came  next. 
These  five  sizes  covered  nearly  95  per  cent  of  the  num- 
ber of  pieces  involved.  The  largest  size  listed  was  72 
in.,  of  which  seven  pieces  were  called  for  in  June  and 
three  in  July. 
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MAKING  OPEN-HEARTH  BOTTOM 


A  Machine  Which  Economizes  in  Time  and 
Materials 

Without  the  labor-saving  devices  developed  in  the 
past  two  decades  there  could  have  been  no  such  prog- 
ress in  the  elimination  of  the  12-hr.  day  in  the  steel 
industry  as  already  has  been  made.  Not  enough 
workers  could  have  been  found  in  so  short  a  time  to 
man  a  third  shift  in  the  continuous  processes,  had 
hand  labor  been  employed  in  the  old  way.  The  charg- 
ing machine  for  open-hearth  furnaces,  the  skip  hoist, 
pig-casting  machine  and  bin  system  at  blast  furnaces 
have  been  fairly  revolutionary.  Among  more  recent 
developments  in  this  category  is  the  syndolagger,  a 
mechanical  device  for  making  and  repairing  slag  lines 
and   bottoms  of  open-hearth  furnaces. 

The  machine  is  operated  by  means  of  compressed 
air  and  a  small  electric  motor.     It  conveys  refractory 


ducing  from  75  to  125  tons  a  hgat,  from  six  to  eight 
men  are  engaged  in  repairing  furnace  walls  and  bot- 
toms after  the  tapping  of  each  heat.  If  more  than  an 
hour  elapses  between  the  tapping  and  charging  pe- 
riods, the  excess  is  referred  to  as  "lost  time."  Such  lost 
time  generally  is  computed  to  be  worth  $1  a  minute. 
iVIen  who  have  the  interest  of  their  company  at  heart, 
or  who  realize  that  their  bonus  is  based  upon  the  steel 
produced,  do  not  loaf,  therefore,  while  furnaces  are 
being  prepared  for  an  additional  heat. 

At  the  Trumbull  Steel  Co.  plant,  the  average  time 
between  tapping  and  charging  has  been  cut  down  from 
the  arbitrary  period  of  one  hour  to  that  of  30  minutes 
since  the  syndolagger  was  introduced.  Frequently 
the  elapsed  time  is  less  than  15  minutes.  In  a  plant 
in  the  Pittsburgh  district  having  furnaces  of  like  ca- 
pacity to  those  at  Warren,  Ohio,  it  takes  seven  men 
slightly  over  30  minutes  to  make  the  necessary  refrac- 
tory repairs  after  each  heat.  They  shovel  in  about 
13,000  lb.  of  refractory  material,  including  4000  lb.  of 


At  Right.  —  Syiido- 
lagger  in  Action, 
Repairing  Slag 
Line  Along  Front 
Walls.  But  one  ot 
the  furnace  doors 
is  opened  and  this 
only  enough  for  the 
insertion  of  the 
nozzle  and  to  allow 
the  operator  to  see 
what  he  is  doing. 
In  furnaces  where 
refractories  are 
shoveled  in  two 
doors  are  opened 
in  full  simultane- 
ously. Below.  — 
The  Machine  and 
Crew.     The  air  and 


material,  %-in.  and  under  in  size,  from  a  steel  tank 
through  a  2%-in.  hose  and  nozzle  into  the  furnace 
and  is  sufficiently  flexible  to  repair  slag  lines  along  the 
back  wall,  port  ends  and  front  wall,  the  latter  being 
reached  by  use  of  a  curved  nozzle.  It  also  may  be 
used  for  repairing  puddle  holes  in  the  bottom  of  the 
furnace.  The  Basic  Products  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  holds 
the  patents  on  the  machine,  which  has  been  in  opera- 
tion in  the  plant  of  the  Trumbull  Steel  Co.,  Warren, 
Ohio,  for  more  than  a  year. 

The  illustration  shows  one  of  the  two  machines 
which  have  been  in  use  at  that  plant.  The  tank  has 
a  capacity  of  13,000  lb.  of  refractory  material,  which 
can  be  discharged  at  the  rate  of  500  lb.  to  1500  lb. 
per  minute.  When  the  machine  is  put  to  use  it  is 
conveyed  from  the  filling  bins  and  placed  in  front  of 
the  furnace  by  the  overhead  crane  serving  the  charg- 
ing floor  of  the  furnace  department,  the  floor  is 
provided  with  the  necessary  air  and  power  connections 
and  the  setting  up  of  the  machine  preparatory  to  use 
is  a  matter  of  a  few  minutes. 

Repairing  slag  lines  and  bottoms  of  furnaces  is 
one  of  the  most  arduous  tasks  of  open-hearth  workmen. 
In  the  average  plant,  having  furnaces  capable  of  pro- 


liuiiH'd  and  IHIOd  lb.  of  raw  dolomite.  The  same 
work  at  the  Trumbull  Steel  Co.  plant,  under 
corresponding  furnace  conditions,  is  completed 
in  less  than  10  minutes  with  the  machine. 

Where  the  making  of  bottoms  is  a  manual 
operation,  it  is  usually  necessary  to  raise  two 
of  the  furnace  doors  simultaneously;  with  the 
machine  only  one  door  is  opened  and  that  just 
enough  to  permit  the  insertion  of  the  nozzle 
,ind  to  enable  the  operator  to  see  what  he  is 
doing.  This  permits  a  considerable  conserva- 
tion of  heat  and  protects  furnace  walls  and 
roof  from  sudden  change  in  temperature.  In 
most  plants  where  lining  repairs  are  made  by 
hand  the  furnace  is  allowed  to  empty  before  the  work 
begins;  with  the  use  of  the  machine,  the  front  wall 
.slag  line  is  rebuilt  while  the  steel  is  going  into  the 
ladle.  With  the  use  of  the  machine,  none  of  the  crew- 
engaged  in  bottom  making  is  exposed  to  direct  heat 
for  more  than  five  minutes,  while  the  shoveling  method 
usually  keeps  the  men  in  front  of  the  furnace  almost 
constantly  for  at  least  30  minutes.  The  saving  of  man 
power  is  readily  apparent. 

The  consumption  of  refractories  at  the  Trumbull 
plant  has  been  reduced  appreciably  by  the  use  of 
the  machine.  A  study  of  reports  showing  the  con- 
sumption of  lining  materials  at  numerous  open-hearth 
steel  plants  indicates  that  the  Trumbull  company  is 
using  less  than  half  as  much  refractory  material  as 
some  other  plants  of  similar  type  employing  burned 
and  raw  dolomite.  At  one  Central  Western  steel 
works  having  75-ton  furnaces,  where  raw  stone  is 
used  almost  altogether,  more  than  100  lb.  of  raw  stone 
per  ton  of  steel  is  shoveled  into  the  furnace  after 
each  heat,  and  in  addition  some  synthetic  material. 
While  the  initial  cost  of  raw  stone  is  low,  two  tons  of 
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Steel  Foundries  and  Cooperative  Research 

Results  Achieved  Among  Five  Electric  Plants  in  Opera- 
tions, Costs  and  Merchandising — New  Uses 
for  Thin  Castings 

BY  W.  J.  CORBETT* 


[N  the  United   States  it  is  estimated  that  industries  thin  sections  of  metal   must  have  the  most  exacting  re- 

aie  spending  $70,000,000  evei-y  year  for  research,  fractory  qualities  if  clean  castings  are  to  be  produced, 

and  that  the  expenditure  results  in  a  saving  of  $500,-  It  is  necessary  that  the  surface  of  the  sand  molds  be 

000,000  annually  to  the  country.     This  saving  is  enor-  able  to  withstand  the  tendency  to  fuse  to  the  castings 

nious   when   compared  with   the   amount   expended  for  .caused   by   the   exceedingly   high   temperature   of   steel 

carrying  on  industrial  research  investigations.  from  the  electric  furnace.     The  sand  must   also  have 

Research  investigations  are  not  limited  to  a  single  certain  physical  properties  to  prevent  the  formation  of 

company  or  corporation  in   an  industry.     Competitors  blow-holes   in   the   castings.      Definite   information   has 


with  limited  resources  have  begun  to  realize  that  great 
benefits  can  be  derived  by  pooling  their  knowledge  and 
experience  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  cooperative 
research  work.  Not  so  long  ago,  it  was  unheard  of  for 
competitors  in  an  industry  to  get  together  and  ex- 
change opinions  and  results  of  their  experience.  Divul- 
gence  of  these  assumed  trade  secrets  to  competitors 
was  thought  to  be  a  gift  of  some  of  the  assets  of  those 
companies.  Fortunately,  such  old-fashioned  ideas  have 
been  cast  aside,  and  it  is  probably  safe  to  assume 
that  the  most  progressive  and  broad-minded  industrial- 
ists and  business  men  are  always  willing  to  exchange 
ideas  with  one  another  even  though  they  be  competitors. 
Some  of  the  direct  results  to  be  obtained  by  research 
and  cooperation  in  industry  may  be  said  to  be  the 
following: 

1.  Decreased  costs  of  production  and  elimination  of  waste. 

2.  Improvement  of  present  processes  and  products  and 
development  of  new  processes   and  products. 

3.  Standardization  of  manufacturing  operations,  quality 
of  products  and  methods  of  analysis  and  control. 

4.  Development  of  new  uses  for  known  products. 

5.  Development   of   efficient   merchandising   methods. 

It  does  not  require  a  very  vivid  imagination  to 
realize  that  some  or  all  of  the  above  results  should  be 
the  outcome  of  well  directed  cooperative  research  in- 
vestigations in  an  industry. 

[The  author  gives  here  an  account  of  the  formation 
and  operation  of  the  Electric  Steel  Founders'  Research 
Group,  familiar  to  most  readers  of  The  Iron  Age.] 

Technical  Cooperation  and  Research 

Inspection  Standards. — One  of  the  first  steps  taken 
by  the  Electric  Steel  Founders'  Research  Group  was  to 
ostabli.sh  inspection  standards  which  are  uniform  for  all 
the  five  companies.  These  standards  are  much  more 
rigid  than  those  included  in  any  commercial  specifica- 
tions at  the  present  time.  Upon  the  adoption  of  these 
inspection  standards,  each  company  in  the  group  in- 
creased its  inspection  personnel  or  installed  an  inspec- 
tion department  in  order  that  there  would  be  strict 
observance  of  the  inspection  standards.  The  inspection 
department  at  each  plant  is  indirectly  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  research  director  of  the  group,  and  the 
latter  scrutinizes  carefully  the  inspection  methods  dur- 
ing his  periodic  visits  to  the  plants  in  order  to  ascertain 
if  the  quality  of  the  castings  is  being  maintained.  The 
ultimate  object  aimed  at  by  this  procedure  is  the  elimi- 
nation of  extra  finishing  and  cleaning  and  delays  in  as- 
sembling castings  at  plants  of  customers,  by  shipping 
to  them  castings  that  are  clean  and  true  to  pattern. 

Sand  for  Cores  ■ — Research  investigations  on  molding 
sand  and  core  sand  mixtures  at  Sivyer  Steel  Casting 
Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  and  at  Fort  Pitt  Steel  Casting 
Co.,  McKeesport,  Pa.,  have  furnished  valuable  data 
for  practical  use  in  the  production  of  small  steel  cast- 
ings having  thin  sections.  The  sand  used  in  a  steel 
foundry  making  castings  of  intricate  design  and  having 

•Abstract  of  a  paper  read  before  the  Industrial  Cost 
Association  in  Pittsburgh  at  its  June  meeting.  The  author 
is  industrial  engineer  of  the  Electric  Steel  Founders'  Re- 
search Group. 


been  obtained  from  the  experiments  on  molding  and 
core  sand  mixtures,  concerning  the  character  of  the 
raw  sand,  the  method  of  mixing  the  sand  in  the  foundry, 
the  amount  of  moisture  allowed,  the  ingredients  to  be 
used  for  giving  bond  to  the  sand  mixture  so  that  it  can 
be  molded,  and  the  daily  analysis  and  control  of  the 
sand  mixtures  in  the  shop. 

Heat  Treatment. — Extensive  experiments  performed 
under  ordinary  shop  conditions  at  Michigan  Steel  Cast- 
ing Co.,  Detroit,  Mich.,  on  the  heat  treatment  of  steel 
castings  have  conclusively  determined  the  best  prac- 
tice to  follow.  The  heat  treatment  of  steel  castings  is 
a  very  important  subject  and  consumers  are  beginning 
to  recognize  this.  Proper  heat  treatment  methods  must 
be  used  in  a  steel  foundry  if  the  product  is  to  have  the 
best  physical  properties.  The  experiments  on  this  sub- 
ject have  furnished  such  essential  data  as  the  tempera- 
ture for  annealing,  the  soaking  time,  and  the  method  of 
cooling  from  the  maximum  temperature. 

Slag  and  Aluminum. — The  prevention  of  the  pres- 
ence of  slag  in  steel  castings  is  of  great  importance. 
Investigations  made  at  Lebanon  Steel  Foundry,  Leb- 
anon, Pa.,  on  slag  in  castings,  have  enabled  the  foun- 
dries in  the  group  to  adopt  methods  which  reduce  to  a 
minimum  the  evil  of  occluded  slag  in  steel  castings. 

Research  investigations  on  the  use  of  aluminum  in 
making  steel  castings,  have  resulted  in  the  conclusion 
that  there  is  a  definite  maximum  amount  of  aluminum 
per  ton  of  steel  that  may  be  used  without  having  del- 
eterious effects  on  the  ductility  of  the  steel.  The  in- 
vestigations of  the  group  have  proved  that  aluminum 
has  no  eff'ect  on  the  physical  properties  of  steel  cast- 
ings if  a  certain  amount  per  ton  of  steel  is  not  ex- 
ceeded. The  use  of  an  amount  in  excess  of  this  maxi- 
mum has  a  very  pronounced  bad  eff'ect  on  the  physical 
properties  of  steel. 

Cooperation  in  Cost  Accounting 

In  the  survey  of  about  30,000  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments in  the  United  States  by  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  it  was  found  that  only  10  per  cent  had  an 
adequate  knowledge  of  costs.  This  was  an  astonishing 
situation  and  has  been  corrected  to  some  extent  by  the 
activities  of  various  bodies.  The  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission, United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce,  manu- 
facturers' associations,  cost  associations,  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  and  the  establishment  of  the 
Federal  Income  Tax,  have  all  been  influential  in  causing 
business  men  to  adopt  methods  of  accounting  which 
provide  useful  cost  data  for  the  formulation  of  policies 

It  is  not  uncommon  for  some  companies  to  have  an 
elaborate  monthly  cost  summary,  and  make  no  use  of 
the  data  in  it  for  determining  the  cost  of  specific  ar 
tides  which  they  produce.  It  is  merely  an  average  cos 
for  all  articles  produced  during  the  month,  and  it  gives 
no  indication  whatever  of  the  cost  of  an  individua 
product  when  a  number  of  different  articles  are  made 
For  example,  in  a  steel  foundry,  the  total  average 
for  a  month  might  be  $300  per  ton  of  good  castings 
produced,   and   included   in   this   average   there  would 
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PAY  FOR  TEN  HOURS  RAISED 


Adjustment  Similar  to  That  of  Men  Reduced  to 
Eight  Hours  Amiounced 

Judge  Elbert  H.  Gary,  chairman  United  States  Steel 
Corporation,  and  Eugene  G.  Grace,  president  Bethlehem 
Steel  Corporation,  on  Sept.  7  issued  statements  in 
regard  to  the  progress  being  made  in  overcoming  the 
problems  which  have  arisen  in  the  steel  industry  as  a 
result  of  elimination  of  the  12-hr.  day.  Judge  Gary 
said  that  "existing  conditions  will  not  permit  a  general 
increase  of  wage  rates"  but  he  points  out  that  the  men 
whose  hours  of  work  have  been  reduced  from  12  to  10 
hours  a  day  will  receive  an  increase  in  wages  equal  to 
10  per  cent  of  the  hourly  rate.  Those  men  whose  hours 
were  reduced  from  12  to  8  received  an  increase  of 
25  per  cent.    Judge  Gary's  statement  said: 

"At  the  time  the  directors  of  the  American  Iron 
and  Steel  Institute  publicly  stated  that  total  elimination 
of  the  12-hr.  day  would  be  immediately  commenced  it 
was  said  that  employees  connected  with  continuous 
process  would  be  reduced  from  12  to  8  hours  and 
that  their  wage  rates  would  be  so  adjusted  as  to  afford 
earnings  equivalent  to  a  25  per  cent  increase  in  hourly 
and  base  rates;  also  that  all  other  workmen  would  be 
on  10  hr.  or  less  and  their  present  hourly  and  base 
rates  would  be  continued,  though  whenever  it  should 
be  practicable,  by  promotions  or  changes  in  position, 
daily  earnings  would  be  accordingly  adjusted. 

"Since  that  time  the  industry  has  proceeded  as  rap- 
idly as  possible  to  bring  about  changes  of  hours  and 
also  to  make  such  changes  in  position  and  otherwise 
as  would  permit  equitable  adjustments  in  regard  to  the 
10-hr.  men.  However,  as  time  has  elapsed,  it  appears 
that  there  is  a  larger  number  of  12-hr.  men  reduced 
from  12  hr.,  not  connected  with  continuous  process, 
than  it  was  then  e.xpected.  Consequently,  there  is  now 
a  considerable  number  of  10-hr.  men,  some  of  whom 
formerly  worked  12  hr.  and  others  on  a  straight  10-hr. 
day  basis,  and  it  seems  to  the  employers  that  there 
should  promptly  be  made  adjustments  in  regard  to  the 
wages  of  these  workmen. 

"Existing  conditions  will  not  permit  a  general  in- 
crease of  wage  rates.  The  adjustments  which  have 
been  and  are  being  made,  as  suggested,  arise  entirely 
from  the  circumstances  growing  out  of  the  total  elimi- 
nation of  the  12-hr.  day." 

President  Grace  said  that  "substantial  progress  has 
been  made  in  the  elimination  of  the  12-hr.  day  in  the 
company's  steel  plants.  The  rearrangement  of  forces 
and  working  conditions  has  proceeded  very  satisfac- 
torily," he  added,  "and  the  problems  involved  in  trans- 
ferring employees  from  12  to  10  hr.  are  being  ad- 
justed, as  in  the  case  of  the  workers  transferred  from 
12  to  8  hr.,  on  an  individual  basis,  the  company  sharing 
with  the  employees  the  loss  in  their  daily  earnings." 

Under  new  arrangement  the  men  who  have  been 
working  10  hr.  will  receive  the  equivalent  of  11  hr. 
pay  at  the  rate  of  40c.  an  hour,  bringing  their  daily 
wage  from  $4  up  to  $4.40. 


Plant  Operations  at  Philadelphia 

Almost  all  of  the  iron  and  metal-working  plants  at 
Philadelphia  are  running  at  close  to  normal  capacity, 
with  employment  of  full  working  forces,  while  the  turn 
of  September  has  brought  an  overtime  schedule  in  a 
number  of  factories.  At  the  works  of  Henry  Disston 
&  Sons,  Inc.,  Tacony,  maximum  production  is  being 
maintained  in  the  saw  and  file  manufacturing  depart- 
ments, while  a  night  shift  has  been  adopted  in  several 
plant  divisions.  The  Electric  Storage  Battery  Co.  is 
running  full  at  its  main  Philadelphia  plant  for  the 
manufacture  of  batteries  for  automobile,  radio  and 
other  service,  and  some  departments  have  been  placed 
on  an  overtime  basis;  at  its  new  Crescentville  works 
production  is  going  forward  to  the  maximum  extent  of 
machinery  now  installed,  and  it  is  expected  to  advance 
the  operating  schedule  just  as  soon  as  other  equipment 
is  in  place.     Orders  on  hand  and  incoming  business  in- 


sure the  present  production  basis  well  into  the  coming 
year.    A  total  of  4000  persons  is  now  on  the  payroll. 

The  William  Cramp  &  Sons  Ship  &  Engine  Building 
Co.  is  operating  at  capacity  in  its  hydroelectric  machin- 
ery department,  known  as  the  Morris  Works.  The 
J.  G.  Brill  Co.,  manufacturer  of  cars  and  trucks,  is  run- 
ning at  slightly  over  80  per  cent  of  capacity,  with  indi- 
cations for  an  increase  in  the  near  future.  The  Baldwin 
Locomotive  Works  has  adopted  a  capacity  schedule, 
giving  employment  to  about  21,000;  it  is  expected  to 
hold  to  this  basis  till  well  after  the  turn  of  the  year, 
with  present  trend  making  curtailment  very  indefinite. 
At  Camden,  N.  J.,  the  New  York  Shipbuilding  Co.  is 
developing  heavy  production  in  its  structural  steel  de- 
partment, with  incoming  orders  insuring  the  present 
I'ate  of  output  for  several  months.  The  Victor  Talking 
Machine  Co.  has  adopted  the  largest  production  sched- 
ule in  its  history.  A  new  plant  addition  costing  close 
to  $1,000,000  will  be  placed  in  service  at  once. 


Coke  By-Products  in  1922 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  makes  public  the 
final  statistical  results  of  the  Geological  Survey's  can- 
vass of  the  coke  industry  in  1922.  Preliminary  esti- 
mates of  the  production  of  coke  made  in  February  were 
substantiated  by  the  final  returns  from  the  producers. 
These  returns  show  a  total  output  of  37,124,012  net 
tons  of  coke,  comprising  28,550,545  tons  of  by-product 
coke  and  8,573,467  tons  of  beehive  coke.  Except  1921, 
when  business  was  extremely  depressed,  each  year  since 
1911  has  witnessed  a  larger  total  output  of  coke  than 
1922.  The  production  of  beehive  coke  was  the  smallest 
since  1888.  except  that  in  1921.  The  output  of  by- 
product coke,  however,  was  the  largest  recorded  since 
the  beginning  of  the  industry,  except  only  that  in  1920. 
As  compared  with  1920,  the  last  normal  year,  1922 
showed  decreases  of  29  per  cent  in  the  total  production 
of  coke,  8  per  cent  in  by-product  coke,  and  58  per  cent 
in  beehive  coke. 

By-product  coke  continued  to  exceed  beehive  coke  in 
quantity,  as  it  has  since  1918.  Only  23  per  cent  of  the 
total  came  from  beehive  ovens  in  1922,  against  22  per 
cent  in  1921  and  40  per  cent  in  1920. 

Salient  Figures  of  the  Coke  Industry  in  1922 
Ovens:  Beehive        By-product  Total 

In    existence    Dec.    31, 

1922    63,957  11,212  75,169 

Daily     capacity      (net 

tons  of   coke) 107,418  119,898  227.316 

Coal  charged  into  ovens 

(net    tons) 13.285,868        41,052,670        54,338,538 

Value    of    coal    charged 

into    ovens $35,082,804   $194,015,725   $229,098,529 

Coke  produced  (net  tons)  8,573,467  28,550,545  37.124.012 
Value  of  coke  produced. $50^036, 556  $188,276,767  $238,313,323 
Average    yield     of    coke 

from  coal  (per  cent)..  64.5  69.5  68.3 

Coke    used    by    producer 

(net  tons) 1,071,886        21,106,823        22,178.709 

Furnace   coke    sold    (net 

tons)    6,105,003  2,934,924  9.039,927 

Value    of    furnace    coke 

sold     $33,724,440     $20,636,494      $54,360,934 

Foundry   coke   sold    (net 

tons)    1.164,716  1,601,733  2,766,449 

Value    of    foundry    coke 

sold    $8,334,400     $15,921,431      $24,255,831 

Domestic  and  other  coke 

sold    (net    tons) 179,670  3,865,751  4,045,421 

Value    of    domestic    and 

other    coke    sold $1,086,014      $34,407,054      $35,493,068 

Screenings    and    breeze : 

Produced    (net  tons)..  83,917  2,395,286  2,479.203 

Sold:     Quantity      (net 

tons)    41,533  526.157  567.690 

Value    $132,448        $1.5s;i,399        $1.71.'>.S47 


Sale  of  Battleships  and  Battle  Cruisers  to  Be 

Scrapped  by  Treaty  Agreement 

The  Navy  Department  announces  that  21  battle- 
ships and  battle  cruisers  to  be  eliminated  from  the 
United  States  Navy,  in  accordance  with  terms  of  the 
Treaty  for  the  Limitation  of  Armament,  will  be  sold 
for  salvage,  under  sealed  proposals,  each  ship  to  be  sold 
as  a  whole  and  to  be  scrapped  by  the  purchaser  within 
18  months  from  the  date  of  ratification  of  the  treaty, 
which  became  effective  Aug.  17,  1923.  Details  of  the 
plans  of  the  Navy  were  given  in  The  Iron  Age  of  .\ug. 
23,  page  407. 


Tool  Making  in  C^ash  Register  Manufacture' 

Stock  Designs  and  Stocks  of  Standardized  Parts — Tool  Room 

Operators      Specialists — Factory      Telephones      and 

Messengers — Master  Gages  Furnished  Workmen 


IN  connection  with  the  design  of  tools,  the  National 
Cash  Register  Co.  has  worked  out  an  exceptionally 
effective  method  of  saving  time  for  the  tool  designer 
and  the  labor  of  actually  making  drawings.  Standard 
tool  design  books  are  available  for  the  use  of  the 
designer  to  assist  him  in  working  out  his  problem  of 
fitting  the  tools  to  do  the  required  work.  With  these 
standard  designs  as  a  guide  he  can  more  quickly  arrive 
at  a  practical  design,  although  strict  adherence  to 
standard  design  is  not  imperative. 

In  the  making  of  designs  for  tools  a  distinct  schedule 
is  adhered  to.  The  improvement  number  of  the  part 
to  be  tooled  is  listed  and  a  due  date  registered  for 
completion  of  the  design.  This  date  is  arrived  at  by 
estimating  the  number  of  hours  required  for  designing 


the  drawing  with  a  rubber  stamp,  instead  of  requiring 
the  draftsman's  time  to  print  in.  Special  machine 
designs  and  the  more  important  work  are  traced  in  ink 
on  regular  tracing  cloth. 

Many  parts  are  standardized  and  drawing  printed 
on  vellum,  requiring  only  the  filling  in  of  dimensions. 
Some  of  these  are  automatic  screw  machine  cams, 
graduated,  requiring  outlining  of  the  cam  and  insertion 
of  dimensions;  punch  holders  and  die  shoes  of  different 
.«izes;  automatic  screw  machine  cutting  off  and  forming 
tools;  jig  bodies  and  parts.  Standards  are  maintained 
on  jig  patterns,  lids,  lid  stops,  feet,  posts  and  lid 
thumb  screws,  hinges  and  hinge  pins,  fixture  plates 
and  angle  plates,  stops,  clamps,  bushings,  and  indicator 
bases    fcr   .!i;il    i lul icatnvs.      These   i>arts   are   all   earried 


1  nol    I  >.simiin2:    is    so    .Systematized    That    Certain    Types    of    Toe 

Requiring    Only    the    Insertion    of    Dimensions    or    Minor    Detail 

Printing.      Punch    holders    and    die    shoe    designs    are 


the  tools  and  the  number  of  men  available  who  are 
familiar  with  that  particular  class  of  work.  Effort 
is  made  to  have  the  due  date  for  tools  correspond  with 
the  arrival  of  stock  in  the  factory. 

To  assist  in  the  mechanical  part  of  tool  designing, 
many  time-saving  features  have  been  adopted.  The 
common  run  of  work  is  drawn  direct  on  vellum,  requir- 
ing no  tracing  nor  duplication  of  effort.  Standard 
instructions   such   as   "harden   and   grind"   are   put   in 

•Continuation  of  a  comprehensive  article  by  L.  S.  Love, 
Degiin  on  page  531  of  the  issue  of  Aug.  30,  givine  in  unusual 
detail  methods  followed  in  the  making  and  maintenance  of 
machinery  and  tools  for  manufacturing  products  requiring 
metal   cutting  and   other  operations. 


as  standard  designs,  so  that  all  the  designer  has  to  do 
is  select,  for  instance,  the  proper  size  jig  body,  lay  out 
the  holes  for  standard  bushings,  select  the  proper  hinge 
parts,  lid  stops,  etc.,  and  fill  in  dimensions. 

In  the  case  of  special  fixtures  standard  clamps  and 
jacks  or  stops  are  used.  A  sample  is  the  knife  edge 
clamp  for  profile  fixtures  or  for  holding  any  work  of 
a  thin  nature.  A  very  interesting  stop  or  jack  to 
support  thin  work  while  being  machined  has  been 
evolved  at  this  plant.  It  consists  of  a  hardened  pin 
operating  vei-tically  in  a  hardened  bushing  by  means 
of  a  wedge  sliding  beneath  it.  The  final  design  evolved 
after  a  number  of  trials  is  dust  protected.     This  jack 
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is  now  the  standard  support  stop  used  in  all  special 
or  large  machining  fixtures.  This  evolution  is  shown 
in  the  accompanying  drawings. 

Another  point  on  which  standardization  has  been 
carried  through  is  the  making  of  interchangeable  vise 
jaws  of  different  forms.  In  other  words  even  the 
tool  designing  in  this  plant  is  standardized  on  a  produc- 
tion basis  with  tests  and  checks  along  the  line  to 
assure  correctness. 

The  largest  section  of  the  tool  making  division  is 
devoted  to  the  producing  of  jigs,  fixtures,  punches  and 
dies,  and  gages.  In  this  department  at  the  present 
time  there  are  employed  260  men,  although  it  has  a 
capacity  for  accommodating  about  280  men.  Repairs 
and  changes  on  punches,  dies,  jigs,  and  fixtures,  etc., 
are  also  taken  care  of  in  this  particular  section.  There 
are  41  employees  of  the  department  devoted  to  that 
particular  class  of  repair  work.  The  employees  are 
divided  into  sections  devoted  to  machining,  to  new 
punch  and  die  work,  to  punch  and  die  repairs,  to  new 


found  that  specialization  in  the  tool  room  pays  as  it 
does  in  the  production  shop.  In  the  machining  division 
of  this  section,  the  allotment  of  machinery  averages 
about  IVi  machines  per  man,  whereas  in  the  ordinary 
tool  shop  the  average  is  1  machine  per  man.  This 
may  look  like  excess  of  equipment,  but  it  is  not,  being 
compensated  for  by  the  fact  that  when  a  man  is  ready 
for  his  machine  he  has  a  machine  at  his  disposal  at 
practically  any  time  he  may  be  ready  for  it,  and 
there  are  no  enforced  delays. 

When  a  design  with  details  is  received  covering  a 
fixture  or  die  set  which  is  to  be  made,  materials  for 
it  are  ordered  by  the  stock  order  department.  This 
includes  the  ordering  of  patterns,  castings,  forgings, 
acetylene  welding,  or  any  special  work  which  may  be 
required.  Further,  all  supplementary  orders  for  ma- 
terial or  work  are  issued  by  that  department  against 
the  particular  tool  order  number. 

When  the  raw  material  enters  this  section,  it  goes 
to  the  machine  division,  where  no  work  is  done  on   it 
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jig,  fixture  and  gage  work,  and  the  repairing  of  jigs, 
fixtures  and  gages. 

About  60  per  cent  of  the  work  of  this  section  is 
on  punch  and  die  making.  Reference  has  been  made 
in  a  description  of  the  work  of  the  tool  design  division 
to  the  standardized  jig  bodies,  fixture  parts,  punch 
holders  and  die  shoes,  of  which  there  are  approximately 
180  parts  carried  in  stock  in  the  stock  room  of  this 
section.  This  stock  includes  punch  holders  and  die 
shoes  of  different  sizes,  jig  bodies  of  different  sizes, 
parts  for  jig  bodies  including  hinges,  hinge  pins,  hinge 
bushings,  lids,  lid  stops,  drill  bushings,  common  wing 
nuts  and  ball  wing  nuts,  knurled  thumb  screws,  and 
other  clamping  devices  for  jigs  and  fixtures.  There  are 
also  carried  in  stock  guide  pins  for  die  assembly  as 
well  as  standardized  vise  jaws. 

This  section  is  run  on  a  production  basis  and  the 
employees  are  specialists  on  the  particular  class  of 
work  in  which  they  are  engaged.  They  are  not  the 
usual  type  of  all-round   tool  makers,  it   having  been 


which  might  handicap  the  bench  man.  The  machine 
operator  is  required  to  remove  enough  of  the  surplus 
metal,  thereby  not  leaving  more  than  the  bench  man 
can  conveniently  remove  in  his  finishing  operation 
to  produce  an  accurate  job  in  a  minimum  of  time. 

Material  ordered  for  a  particular  tool  order  is  held 
in  the  material  stock  room  and  a  separate  requisition 
for  the  stock  is  issued  for  it  as  the  workman  is  ready 
for  it.  This  avoids  having  material  charged  to  the 
tool  order  number  before  it  is  ready  to  go  into 
processing.  Were  the  material  all  drawn  at  once  and 
should  the  order  be  held  up  for  some  reason  or  other, 
a  large  quantity  of  material  not  in  process  would  be 
piling  up  on  various  orders  and  crowding  the  depart- 
ment. 

For  convenience  in  maintenance  work  or  the  repairs 
of  jigs,  fixtures,  etc.,  which  have  been  damaged  or 
worn  in  the  production  department,  a  large  stock  of 
finished  tool  steel  is  carried.  This  avoids  loss  of  time 
required  for  machining  such  tool  steel  to  sizes  required 
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as  the  finished  size  can  be  drawn  from  stock,  it  simply 
being  necessary  to  cut  the  piece  to  length  required. 

Some  of  the  methods  employed  in  handling  work  in 
this  department  will  be  of  value  to  those  interested 
in  the  producing  of  this  class  of  tools.  In  the  majority 
of  cases  work  is  delivered  back  and  forth  between  work- 
men by  messengers  of  whom  there  are  four  employed 
in  this  department.  The  system  is  by  an  annunciator, 
the  workman  having  at  his  bench  a  push  button  to 
call  a  messenger,  signifying  that  he  has  finished  with 
one  job  and  is  ready  for  another. 

All  time  tickets  are  carried  in  a  central  office  as 
is  the  case  in  the  small  tool  division  and  the  same 
sort  of  telephone  system  is  employed.  A  man  reports 
in  when  he  starts  on  a  job  and  that  job  is  carried 
along  against  his  time  until  he  reports  starting  on  a 
new  job.  The  switchboard  on  this  telephone  has  20 
instruments  which  will  indicate  the  thought  devoted  to 
this  layout  toward  saving  of  the  time  of  the  workman 
in  non-productive  effort.  Time  tickets  are  written  at 
the  central  office  in  duplicate.  The  duplicate  is  filed 
with  the  original  order  so  that  attached  to  the  order 
is  first  hand  information  instead  of  depending  on  a 
transcribed  record. 

The  company  has  devoted  a  great  deal  of  attention 
to  the  progress  in  shaving  dies,  which  are  made  by 
this  particular  section  of  the  tool  making  division. 
These  shaving  dies  are  used  for  finishing  of  cams, 
ratchets,  racks,  etc.,  after  blanking  from  sheet  stock, 
the  work  being  held  to  very  close  limits.  This  method 
saves  considerable  in  the  expense  of  production  as 
compared  with  milling  on  the  same  class  of  work,  the 
finished  product  being  as  accurate  as  a  milled  job. 

To  assist  the  bench  hand  in  finishing  dies,  there 
has  been  developed  for  use  of  this  department  a  bench 
filing  stand.  These  stands  employ  a  common  type 
of  motor-driven  bench  filing  machine,  but  instead  of 
the  filing  machine  being  mounted  on  a  standard  work 
bench  and  the  hand  sitting  on  an  ordinary  stool,  the 
filing  machine  is  mounted  on  a  structural  frame  on 
which  is  also  mounted  the  seat  for  the  hand  doing  the 
filing.  This  arrangement  permits  the  die  to  be  pushed 
against    the    file    without    having    the    stool    on    which 


Typical  Fixture  Plates  (above 
left)  Angle  Plates  (above  right) 
and  Cast  Iron  Jig  Bodies  (left) 
are  Used  in  Designing  Fixtures 
and  Are  Carried  in  Stock  in  the 
Tool  Making  Department.  A 
variety  of  sizes  of  jig  bodies 
(below)  are  standardized  to 
assist  the  tool  designer  in  de- 
signing suitable  fixtures  for 
machine  operations.  Such  stand- 
ard parts  are  carried  in  great 
variety,  classified  in  different 
groups.  Slip  bushings  are  made 
in  26  styles,  each  style  having 
a  number  of  sizes ;  one  for  in- 
stance has  124.  These  bu.shings 
are  carried  for  purposes  of  ready 
replacement  in  the  departments 
using  them,  as  indicated  by  a 
schedule 


the  operator  sits  pushed  away  from  the  bench.  There 
are  18  of  these  stands  in  use  in  the  department  and 
they  have  proved  very  .satisfactory  in  operation. 

There  are  very  few  special  machines  employed  in 
this  section,  although  several  unusual  machine  opera- 
tions are  noticeable  for  their  use  on  work  of  this  nature. 
Much  of  the  work  is  handled  on  screw  machines. 
Practically  all  cast  iron  die  shoes,  etc.,  are  milled  in 
vertical  milling  machines,  planers  being  very  little  used 
in  this  shop.  In  this  milling  work  shoes  are  finished 
with  cuts  wider  than  the  spread  of  the  cutter,  which 
is  contrary  to  ordinary  milling  practice  on  accurate 
work,  but  this  company  has  been  able  to  produce  work 
of  this  kind  with  absolutely  matched  cuts. 

One  special  machine  has  been  designed  and  built 
by  the  company  for  use  of  this  department.  This  is 
a  portable  boring  head  for  bench  use.     It  is  employed 
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in  connection  with  a  jig  or  fixture  for  line  boring  or 
reaming  and  has  saved  considerable  time  on  this  class 
of  work,  although  not  suitable  for  drilling  operations. 
Naturally  it  is  necessary  for  punches,  dies,  etc., 
to  be  hardened.  It  was  formerly  the  practice  to  have 
hardening    furnaces    for    use    of    the    various    bench 
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workers  to  harden  dies  on  which  they  were  working. 
The  company  found  that  with  this  method  there  was 
little  uniformity  in  the  hardening  of  dies  and  there 
was  excess  breakage  and  wear  due  to  this  non- 
uniformity,  shrinkage  cracks,  etc.  All  hardening  is 
now  done  in  a  central  heat-treating  department  and 
this  change  has  reduced  repairs  due  to  breakage  to 
less  than  2  per  cent.  Tempering  on  small  parts  is 
done  in  an  electric  furnace  which  can  be  set  for  the 
temperature    desired   and    holds    at    that    temperature. 

The  method  employed  in  making  knurled-head 
screws,  referred  to  above  as  carried  in  stock,  is 
interesting,  in  that  it  saves  time  and  material.  These 
knurled  heads  are  turned  out  from  the  bar  in  screw 
machines.  The  screws  are  threaded  into  them  and 
riveted  over,  thereby  making  an  absolutely  rigid  unit 
of  the  two  pieces  and  effecting  a  considerable  saving. 

The  practice  of  carrying  parts  in  stock  has  shown 
that  it  not  only  is  a  time-saving  feature  in  the  making 
of  fixtures,  etc.,  but  is  also  most  valuable  Jn  the  time 
that  it  saves  in  repairing  jigs  which  are  needed  in 
production     work.     Twenty-three     sizes     of    jig     feet, 


beneficial  results  of  this  practice  are  shown  particularly 
in  the  accuracy  with  which  the  shaving  dies  are  made. 
These  must  check  absolutely  in  a  location  gage.  Some 
shaving  dies  are  used  on  rack  work  and  the  rack 
portion  of  the  die  is  not  ground,  depending  entirely 
upon  the  accuracy  of  the  work  assisted  by  accurate 
gages.  This  section  also  manufactures  die  casting  dies, 
which  are  used  by  the  company  for  such  die  castings 
as  are  required  in  the  product.  One  unusual  operation 
noted  here  was  the  making  of  a  die  for  a  class  of 
upset  punching  of  a  sheet  steel  blank,  thereby  widening 
one  edge  in  which  a  rack  is  later  machined. 

All  dies  and  tools  made  here  are  carefully  checked 
and  inspected,  the  inspection  being  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  main  inspection  department.  To  assist  in 
this  work  the  company  made  a  surface  plate  which  is 
larger  than  any  on  the  market,  having  a  surface  of 
48  X  64  in.  It  is  mounted  with  a  three-point  bearing 
in  a  frame  which  rolls  on  swiveling  type  ball  bearing 
casters.  This  surface  plate,  before  being  put  into  use, 
was  subjected  to  an  intensive  seasoning  process,  thereby 
assuring   maintenance    of   accuracy.     After    inspection 


It  Was  Found  Impossible  to  Purchase  a  Surface  Plate  Large 

Enough    for    the    Needs   of   the   Tool    Making   Department,    so 

One    was    Made.     It    has    three    point    suspension    on    a    pipe 

frame  mounted  on   ball   bearing 


Many  of  the  Parts  Machined  in  Fixtures  of 
Various  Kinds  Are  Tested  for  Accuracy  at 
Frequent  Intervals  During  the  Run  of  a  Lot. 
For  this  purpose  dial  indicators  are  used. 
These  are  mounted  on  bases  made  for  the  pur- 
pose to  be  used  in  conjunction  with  testing 
flxtures 


hardened  and  ground  taper  pins,  etc.,  assist  materially 
in  saving  time  on  such  repairs. 

This  department  carries  about  $750,000  worth  of 
master  or  reference  plates  for  drill  jigs,  etc.,  in  order 
that  a  constant  check  may  be  maintained  on  work  of 
this  nature.  One  unusual  thing  noted  is  the  fact  that 
Johannson  gage  blocks  are  found  on  various  work 
benches,  the  policy  of  the  company  being  that  where 
accuracy  is  required  it  is  more  economical  to  permit 
men  to  use  accurate  gages  rather  than  to  keep  them 
locked  in   a  vault  and  give  the  men   substitutes.     The 


of  tools,  dies,  etc.,  they  are  all  tried  out  before  being 
forwarded   to   the   production  division   for   actual   use. 

Some  of  the  duties  of  the  stock  order  department, 
to  which  reference  has  been  made  several  times,  might 
properly  be  inserted  at  this  point.  The  duties  of  this 
department  require  it  to  order  and  maintain  a  supply 
of  raw  materials  through  orders  given  to  the  pur- 
chasing department.  A  perpetual  inventory  is  main- 
tained, using  a  system  of  replacement  with  a  maximum 
and  minimum  figure  based  on  the  period  of  delivery. 
They  do  not  order  the  season's  requirements  at  any 
one  time.  An  established  limit  is  set  and  orders  are 
placed  throughout  the  year,  depending  on  sales.  About 
7900  items  are  carried  on  the  records  of  this  depart- 
ment, covering   over  37,000   parts   made   in   the   plant. 

This  department  issues  production  orders  for  stock 
on  the  factory,  according  to  routing  by  the  inspection 
department,  all  of  which  has  been  mentioned  in  the 
description  of  the  various  tool  making  processes.  A 
record  is  kept  by  travel  or  stock  card  covering  every 
box  or  receptacle  in  the  plant.  A  tracer  record  is  main- 
tained in  which  are  posted  labor  tickets,  showing  work 
done  and  a  complete  record  of  a  job  is  posted  within 
four  hours  after  work  is  performed.  This  covers  every 
box,  item,  name  of  part,  number  of  part,  etc.     Another 
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important  duty  of  this  department  is  to  send  each  day 
to  each  department  of  the  production  division  a  list 
of  items  that  are  required  by  the  assembly  division. 

Before  proceeding  to  a  description  of  the  depart- 
ments devoted  to  the  making  of  special  cutters  and 
tools  designed  in  the  tool  design  division,  a  brief 
explanation  of  the  duties  of  the  general  machine  shop 


job  until  he  reports  in  as  starting  on  another  order. 
In  other  words  the  waste  of  time  for  reporting  that 
a  job  is  completed  is  eliminated,  the  clerk  automatically 
checking  a  completed  operation  on  one  order  when 
the  man  reports  he  is  starting  on  another. 

Various  classes  of  work,  due  to  the  arrangement 
of  machines,  can  be  routed  around  the  shop  starting 
at  the  right.  In  other  words,  at  the  right  of  the 
shop  are  screw  machines,  lathes,  etc.,  for  turning  or 
preparing  the  blanks,  before  they  go  to  succeeding 
operations  of  fluting,  threading,  etc.  After  each 
operation  the  box  with  the  lot  of  tools  is  turned  in 
for  inspection  before  the  next  operation. 

In  this  department  are  several  special  types  of 
machines.     One    is   a    relieving    machine   designed    and 
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No.   4 — Wedge  Slipped  Back 


No.    7 — More    Sensitive    Than   No.    6 


D.  If  Harden 
No.    3 — Somewhat   Dirt-Proof   But    Shifted   in   Tightening 

Evolution   of  the   Adjustable   Wedge   Stop   or  Jack  Largely   Used 
Useful   in  Other   Machining  Operations.     Objections  in   the   variou 

sketch 


No.    S — Present   Model 


Support  Thin  Castings  While  Being   Profiled,   but  Also 
lesigns  shown  in  this  development  are  given  under  each 


might  be  in  order,  as  it  is  located  adjacent  to  the 
cutter  or  small  tool  department.  This  section  employs 
9.5  men  in  maintenance  of  machines  throughout  the 
plant  and  also  in  building  special  machines  designed  by 
the  efficiency  engineering  department. 

It  is  hard  to  form  a  conception  of  the  number  and 
variety  of  small  tools  made  in  a  plant  essentially 
devoted  to  the  production  of  some  other  article.  How- 
ever, in  the  small  tool  division  of  the  N.  C.  R.  there 
are  some  106,000  tools  made  annually  from  20,000 
drawings.  These  tools  cover  cutters,  reamers,  drills, 
arbors,  broaches,  counterbores,  form  cutters,  milling 
cutters,  knurls,  laps,  screw  machine  tools,  taps,  dies 
and  wrenches  used  in  all  departments  of  the  factory. 
The  department  employs  63  men. 

The  method  of  handling  the  work  is  of  interest. 
Each  job  is  handled  in  an  individual  metal  box  which 
is  numbered ;  this  number  is  carried  on  the  card  show- 
ing the  shop  order  number  so  that  each  job  can  be 
traced  by  its  container.  A  telephone  system,  which 
by  the  way  is  a  part  of  the  company's  product,  is  used 
for  keeping  time  on  each  job.  As  the  tool  maker 
receives  a  job  at  the  material  bench,  he  telephones  to 
the  shop  office  that  he  is  starting  on  such  and  such 
an   order  number.     His  time  is   carried   against  that 


built  by  the  company  years  ago.  This  machine  in 
g«neral  appearance  resembles  a  relieving  lathe,  except 
that  the  relieving  mechanism  is  different  from  the  more 
common  form  producing  a  steadier  motion  which  does 
not  deliver  the  blow  or  shock  of  the  ordinary  machine. 

A  special  machine  designed  and  built  by  the  com- 
pany is  used  for  making  the  steel  knurling  dies  for 
knurling  figures  on  counter  wheels.  The  cutter  is  set 
with  a  dial  mechanism.  Master  characters  for  engrav- 
ing machines  described  in  another  section  are  also 
made  here.  Special  machines  designed  and  built  by  the 
National  Cash  Register  Co.  are  used  for  grinding 
screw  machine  tools,  holding  work  within  0.0002  in. 

This  department  also  on  occasion  must  grind  rubber. 
The  machine  on  which  this  is  done  is  provided  with  a 
hood  practically  surrounding  the  wheel  and  work  from 
which  the  dust  is  exhausted. 

To  show  the  care  exercised  in  this  tool  shop  mention 
is  made  of  the  fact  that  the  clearance  on  reamers  is 
honed  with  an  oilstone.  Also  every  form  cutter  is 
honed  to  shut  out  light  between  itself  and  the  master 
form.  All  tools  are  tried  before  delivery  to  the 
production  shop. 

(To  be  continued) 


Sheet  Sales  and  Production  Analyzed' 

Comparable  Trend  Charts  as  an  Aid  in  Determining  the 

Relations  of  Inventories,  Production 

and  Shipments 

BY  W.  HERMAN  GREUL+ 


THE  way  in  which  sheet  steel  manufacturers  have 
handled    inventories     and    production     schedules 
furnishes  an  interesting  contrast  to  the  control 
of  these  factors  by  the   merchant   pig  iron   producers 


described  in  a  previous  article.  (Aug.  2,  p.  255).  Sta- 
tistics collected  by  the  National  Association  of  Sheet 
and  Tin  Plate  Manufacturers  and  published  in  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  in  its  Survey,  afford  the  data 
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Fig.   2 — The  Trend  of  Shipments 
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Steady  Upward  Tendencies    During    1922    and    a    Slackening    Demand    During 
Recent  Months 
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for  making:  the  comparisons.  These  comparisons  are 
facilitated  by  use  of  the  standardized  trend  charts 
similar  to  those  previously  described. 

Fig.  1  gives  the  relation  between  production,  ship- 
ments and  total  stocks  of  association  members,  cover- 
ing approximately  70  per  cent  of  the  country's  output 
of  sheets  and  fairly  representative  of  the  industry. 
The  shaded  area  in  this  chart  indicates  by  its  varying 
thickness  the  tonnage  of  stocks  in  excess  of  shipping 


It  will  also  be  noted  that  the  fluctuation  of  production 
from  month  to  month  (thin  line)  is  much  less  than  in 
the  case  of  the  pig  iron. 

Fig.  4,  picturing  the  fluctuation  and  trend  of  sales, 
shows  the  influence  of  advance  bookings  by  the  peaks 
of  March,  June  and  December,  1922,  and  March,  1923, 
in  the  monthly  curve  (thin  line)  and  this  is  also  re- 
flected in  the  irregularity  of  the  trend  line.  While 
these   peaks   synchronize  with   those   of   merchant   pig 
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Compared  With   Shipments,   Production  and   Sales.   Figs.   2,   3   and   4 


demands.  Comparison  of  this  thickness  with  the 
height  of  the  first  horizontal  ruling  above  the  zero  base 
line  (representing  average  monthly  shipments  in  1922) 
shows  that  during  the  20  months  covered  by  the 
chart,  this  inventory  is  always  less  than  one  month's 
average  requirements.  Comparison  of  this  thickness 
with  the  height  of  the  shipments  line  shows  that  only 
in  one  month,  January,  1922,  is  it  equal  to  the  current 
month's  demand,  that  during  1923  this  excess  stock 
ranged  around  a  half  of  the  current  monthly  require- 
ments up  to  June,  and  at  the  end  of  July  the  fall  in 
shipments  increased  this  ratio  to  about  eight-tenths.  It 
will  be  noted  also  that  monthly  pi-oduction  has  followed 
very  close  to  monthly  shipments  throughout  the  entire 
period.  The  first  horizontal  ruling  of  the  chart  above 
zero  is  made  to  be  equal  to  the  monthly  average  of 
shipments  for  the  calendar  year  1922. 

Figs.  2  and  3,  showing  the  trends,  respectively,  of 
shipments  and  production,  emphasize  by  the  similarity 
of  the  slopes  of  the  lines,  the  close  coordination  of  these 
two  factors.  The  trend  of  shipments  of  sheets  during 
the  current  year  is  very  similar  to  the  trend  of  mer- 
chant pig  iron  shipments  but  there  is  a  striking  con- 
trast between  the  trends  of  production  in  the  two  fields 
of  manufacture.  Sheet  manufacturers  have  held  their 
production  trend  practically  parallel  to  shipping  de- 
mand while  pig  iron  producers  kept  pushing  up  pro- 
duction  when  there   was   a   flattening  out  of   demand. 


iron  sales,  they  are  relatively  much  smaller  in  magni- 
tude. 

A  useful  characteristic  of  the  trend  lines  of  these 
charts  is  their  quick  reflection  of  the  relation  of  the 
current  month  to  the  corresponding  month  of  the  pre- 
ceding year.  When  the  trend  line  moves  upward  for 
any  month  it  indicates  that  the  value  of  the  subject 
pictured  is  greater  than  it  was  in  the  corresponding 
month  of  the  previous  year  and  vice  versa.  Notice  in 
Fig.  4  that  the  trend  line  dips  in  April,  June  and  July 
of  this  year  indicating  lower  volume  of  sales  than  for 
corresponding  months  in  1922.  All  other  months  show 
increases.  Confirmation  of  this  is  found  by  comparison 
of  the  heights  of  the  monthly  line  for  like  periods  or 
by  comparison  of  the  figures  at  the  top  of  the  diagram 
which  give  the  actual  values  in  tons. 

The  trend  of  unfilled  orders.  Fig.  5,  was  steadily 
upward  from  February,  1922,  with  an  increase  in  the 
rate  of  its  growth  from  last  November  to  February 
of  this  year,  when  the  rate  gradually  decreases  until 
in  July  it  is  practically  stationary  and  may  be  expected 
to  decrease  in  succeeding  months  in  view  of  the  down- 
ward tendency  of  sales  and  the  continued  though  slight 
upward  trend  of  shipments. 

•  The  series  of  charts  taken  together  indicate  a 
steady,  conservative  progress  in  the  industry  with  in- 
ventories well  under  control  in  keeping  with  the  gen- 
eral business  situation. 


Japan  Deliberate  in  Reconstruction 

Little  Steel  Buying  and  Lull  After  Flash  of  Tentative  Inquiries 
— Broad  Price  Control  Likely  if  Specula- 
tion Is  Attempted 


New  York,  Sept.  11. — While  any  predictions  as  to 
the  immediate  future  effect  of  the  earthquake  on  trade 
with  Japan  are  almost  entirely  speculative,  the  opinion 
of  many  exporters  in  close  touch  with  Japanese  affairs 
seems  to  be  that  the  results  will  not  be  as  depressing 
as  might  have  been  concluded  from  early  repoi-ts.  As 
was  pointed  out  in  The  Iron  Age  last  week,  the  greater 
part  of  industrial  Japan  is  to  the  north  and  northeast 
and  west  of  the  devastated  area.  Tokio  and  Yokohama 
were  distributing  centers  and  the  business  headquarters 
of  many  companies  engaged  in  importing  the  materials 
for  manufacturers  in  other  districts.  At  the  same  time 
there  were  numerous  smaller  Japanese  factories  and  a 
few  large  plants  near  Tokio  and  Yokohama.  Not  mini- 
mizing the  undoubtedly  serious  damage  suffered,  it 
must  be  realized  that  the  greater  part  of  industrial 
Japan  is  still  unharmed  and  its  activity  will  probably 
be  given  fresh  impetus  by  the  not  far  distant  demands 
for  reconstruction  materials  in  the  affected  zone. 

Difficulty  in  Securing  Light  Galvanized  Sheets 

What  are  probably  forerunnei-s  of  the  first  recon- 
struction needs  of  Japan  have  appeared  in  the  past 
week  in  the  form  of  inquiries  for  light  gage  galvanized 
sheets  and  considerable  quantities  of  wire  nails.  While 
exporters  experienced  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  quotar 
tions  from  mills  on  the  nails,  the  galvanized  sheets, 
popular  with  Japanese  consumers,  are  produced  under 
normal  conditions  in  Japan  from  American  and  British 
black  sheets  of  Nos.  30,  30%  or  31  gage.  Considerable 
difficulty  seems  to  have  been  encountered  thus  far  by 
exporters  in  obtaining  quotations  on  such  thin  gages. 
In  addition  there  has  been  a  fair  volume  of  inquiry  for 
the  usual  specifications  of  No.  30  gage  and  lighter,  one 
pass,  cold-rolled  black  sheets. 

Despite  the  destruction  of  Yokohama,  exporters  do 
not  anticipate  any  unsurmountable  difficulties  in  future 
shipments.  The  port  of  Yokosuka  was  destroyed,  ac- 
cording to  report,  but  this  was  largely  a  naval  base 
and,  therefore,  not  a  direct  factor  in  trade.  The  tem- 
porary loss  of  Yokohama,  equipped  with  excellent  dock 
facilities  and  numerous  "go-downs"  (warehouses)  and 
the  location  of  branch  offices  and  a  few  main  offices  of 
importers  and  exporters,  will  prove  unfortunate  for  a 
short  time.  In  point  of  size  and  activity,  Kobe,  the 
port  of  Osaka,  is  probably  second  only  to  Yokohama, 
but  there  are  other,  although  smaller  ports,  that  will 
undoubtedly  be  taken  into  consideration  until  Yoko- 
hama again  functions.  One  of  these  ports,  which  has 
been  the  destination  of  many  export  shipments,  al- 
though of  less  importance  and  not  as  widely  known,  is 
Shimadzu,  southwest  of  Nagoya.  Another,  not  so  well 
known,  but  equipped  to  handle  much  of  the  former 
Yokohama  business  is  Yokkaichi  to  the  south  of  Na- 
goya. 

Little  or  No  Damage  to  Large  Buildings 

Latest  reports  on  the  destruction  in  the  two  cities 
of  Tokio  and  Yokohama,  although  not  greatly  modify- 
ing earlier  estimates  on  the  latter  city,  seem  to  show 
that  many  of  the  buildings  originally  believed  totally 
destroyed  in  Tokio  are  still  standing,  but  in  many  in- 
stances gutted  by  fire.  Among  these,  largely  in  the 
Tokio  business  district,  near  the  Central  Station  and 
Post  Office,  reported  standing  are  the  Marunouchi 
building,  the  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha  Building  and 
the  Nippon  Oil  Co.  Building,  all  constructed  by  the 
George  A.  Fuller  Co.,  New  York;  the  head  office  build- 
ing of  the  Mitsubishi  Shoji  Kaisha,  exporters  and  im- 
porters, the  Mitsubishi  Bank,  the  Mitsui  Co.  office  build- 
ing and  the  Mitsui  Bank,  the  Takata  &  Co.  head  office, 
which  is  understood  to  be  of  solid  masonry  with  steel 


mesh  floors  and  ceilings,  built  in  1910  by  a  German 
company;  the  Bank  of  Taiwan,  the  Bank  of  Chosen 
branch,  the  Yokohama  Specie  Bank,  the  Sumitomo 
Bank  and  several  other  buildings.  Reports,  however, 
on  some  of  these  buildings  imply  that  they  have  been 
so  twisted  and  racked  by  the  earthquake  that  they  are 
practically  useless  for  reconstruction.  One  such  re- 
port has  specifically  mentioned  the  great  Marunouchi 
Building,  but  no  confirmation  of  such  serious  damage 
has  been  received  by  the  owners,  the  Mitsubishi  Shoji 
Kaisha. 

Possibility   of   Broad   Price  Control 

The  large  export  houses  with  branches  in  New 
York  are  now  conducting  most  of  their  business  from 
Osaka  and  Kobe  branches.  In  most  instances  a  re- 
quest has  been  made  for  temporary  suspension  of  ship- 
ment on  tonnages  consigned  to  Yokohama,  but  orders 
destined  for  Kobe  and  other  ports  exporters  are  pemiit- 
ing  to  go  forward.  Most  exporters  to  Japan  are  look- 
ing forward  to  an  increased  demand  for  black  sheets 
and  possibly  some  galvanized  sheets  until  the  galvaniz- 
ing plants  in  Japan  can  meet  the  demand,  these  sheets 
to  be  used  in  constructing  temporary  dwellings,  ware- 
houses, etc.,  with  native  lumber  from  northern  Japan, 
supplemented  by  imports  of  American  lumber.  Some 
purchasing  of  structural  steel  is  expected  to  follow,  al- 
though temporarily  the  lighter  sections  that  may  be 
needed  could  doubtless  be  supplied  by  the  Imperial 
Steel  Works  at  Moji  in  the  west.  In  view  of  the  drastic 
measures  of  food  price  control  instituted  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, exporters  are  under  the  impression  that  a 
similar  effort  at  price  control  on  other  commodities  will 
be  instituted  and  steel  prices  may  be  under  Government 
supervision  for  a  time  to  prevent  speculation. 

A  report  circulated  soon  after  the  earthquake, 
claimed  that  the  Foundation  Co.  had  certain  interests 
in  Japan,  which  might  have  been  seriously  affected  by 
the  catastrophe.  It  is  pointed  out  by  that  company 
that  no  work  of  any  kind  has  been  done  by  the  Foun- 
dation Co.  in  Japan.  At  the  time,  however,  J.  W.  Doty, 
president  of  the  Foundation  Co.,  was  in  Yokohama, 
accompanied  by  engineers  of  the  company,  following 
consultation  with  officials  in  Tokio  on  the  proposed 
subways  for  that  city.  The  George  A.  Fuller  Co.,  New 
York,  also  was  free  of  all  construction  work  in  Japan 
proper,  having  withdrav^oi  following  the  completion  of 
contracts  on  the  Marunouchi  Building,  Nippon  Oil 
Building  and  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha  Building.  The 
only  work  being  executed  by  this  company  in  the  Orient 
's  at  Dairen,  Manchuria,  where  a  general  hospital  is 
being  built  for  the  South  Manchuria  Railway  Co. 

Reports  received  by  the  Weber  Chimney  Co.,  Chi- 
cago, which  has  built  nine  concrete  chimneys  in  Japan 
at  various  times,  state  that  the  five  chimneys  in  the 
zone  of  the  earthquake  are  still  standing.  These  five 
were  at  the  Hodogaya  Soda  Factory,  Hodogaya,  which 
is  near  Yokosuka,  a  town  reported  to  have  been 
virtually  destroyed.  Two  were  125  ft.  high  with  an 
inside  diameter  of  5  ft.  and  three  were  75  ft.  high  with 
an  inside  diameter  of  3  ft.  The  largest  chimney,  that 
of  the  Saganiseki  Copper  Smelter,  Saganiseki,  was  not 
in  the  affected  zone.  It  was  erected  in  1906  and  is 
570  ft.  high  with  an  inside  diameter  of  26  ft.  3  in.  at 
the  top  and  42-ft.  8  in.  at  the  base,  built  on  the  top  of  a 
mountain  300  ft.  above  the  sea  level. 


Exhibits  by  the  Bureau  of  Standards  which  were 
shown  at  the  Brazilian  Centennial  Exposition  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro  early  this  year  are  to  be  on  view  at  the  Chem- 
ical Exposition  at  the  Grand  Central  Palace,  New 
York,  week  of  Sept.  17. 
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Special  Stiffening  of  Tokio  Buildings 

Much  More  Bracing  Steel  Used  Than  in  American  Buildings  of 

Same  Type — All  Parts  Tied  Together  to 

Resist  Distortion 


MANY  studies  have  been  made  by  Japanese  engi- 
neers to  permit  them  to  design  steel  frame 
buildings  which  would  be  proof  against  earth- 
quake shock.  In  general,  the  tendency  has  been  to 
make  a  building  which  would  be  sufficiently  rigid  in 
itself  to  move  as  a  single  unit  without  distortion 
among  the  several  parts.  This  differs  from  American 
practice,  where  the  design  permits  a  certain  amount 
of  flexibility  but  is  stiffened  against  too  much  move- 
ment in  a  high  wind.  It  is  reported  now  that  all  of 
the  steel  frame  buildings  in  Japan  went  through  the 
earthquake  structurally  undamaged,  and  it  is  believed 
also  that  most  of  the  important  ones  were  saved  from 
the  conflagration  by  the  wide  open  space  of  the  station 
plaza  which  faced  the  Marunouchi  Building. 

H.  V.  Spurr,  of  Purdy  &  Henderson,  engineers,  45 


equal  to  the  column  spacing.  The  reinforcing  rods  in 
these  intercolumn  members,  which  are  designed  to  act 
as  both  ties  and  struts,  a,re  carefully  anchored  around 
the  column  bases  before  the  concrete  is  poured  around 
them. 

"All  three  of  the  buildings  mentioned  are  similar  in 
general  structural  design,  but  the  Marunouchi  Build- 
ing, covering  a  far  larger  ground  area  than  either  of 
the  others,  and  having  in  consequence  much  greater 
inherent  stability,  was  less  heavily  braced  than  the 
others. 

"Construction  consisted  in  each  case  of  short  span 
slabs  of  reinforced  concrete,  usually  4%  in.  thick  and 
with  a  maximum  span  not  exceeding  8  ft.  These  are 
carried  between  steel  beams,  which  themselves  are  de- 
signed  about  as  in   the   United   States,  although   some 
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Diagonal  Knee  Braces 
Consisting  of  Channels 
Connecting  the  Spandrels 
with  the  Columns  Form 
the  Principal  Stiffening 
Elements  in  Each  Wall 
Panel.  These  braces,  in 
turn,  are  tied  together  by 
angles  running  horizon- 
tally beneath  the  mnl- 
lioned  windows  and  fur- 
ther diagonals  cover  the 
center  of  the  span.  The 
angles  running  up  be- 
tween the  windows  to  the 
spandrel  above  are  often 
in     pairs,     back    to    back 


East  Seventeenth  Street,  New  York,  who  designed  the 
steel  work  for  the  Marunouchi,  the  Japan  Oil,  and  the 
Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha  buildings  in  Tokio,  pointed  out 
to  a  representative  of  The  Iron  Age  the  essential  dif- 
ference in  construction  details  between  the  Japanese 
and  the  American  designs.  "The  main  difference,"  said 
Mr.  Spurr,  "lies  in  the  columns,  the  connections  of  the 
beams  to  the  columns,  and  particularly  in  these  ele- 
ments as  they  occur  in  the  outside  walls  of  the  build- 
ings. The  spandrels,  in  particular,  are  unusually  heavy 
and  are  fitted  with  diagonal  bracing,  tieing  them  to  the 
columns  in  a  way  calculated  to  prevent  any  relative 
movement  between  the  two.  The  column  splices,  which 
occur,  as  in  American  practice,  at  every  second  floor, 
are  exceptionally  heavy  and  in  some  cases  are  as  long 
as  a  story  height.  In  these  exceptional  cases  as  many 
as  four  splice  plates,  with  close  to  200  rivets  through 
them  in  four  rows,  are  fitted  on  each  side  of  the  column. 
"All  of  these  buildings  are  erected  on  the  sand  un- 
derlying Tokio.  They  are  all  carried  on  piles  of  40  to 
60  ft.  in  length  and  in  some  cases  the  piles  under  in- 
dividual columns  occupy  so  much  area  that  the  piling 
becomes  almost  continuous  under  portions  of  the  build- 
ing. The  footings  of  stone  concrete,  with  a  large 
amount  of  steel  reinforcing,  are  poured  around  the 
heads  of  the  piles  and  the  individual  column  footings 
tied  together  by  reinforced  concrete  beams,  forming  in 
effect  an  enormous  mesh  with  space  between  members 
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of  them  carcy  heavier  live  floor  loads  than  are  custom- 
ary here  for  purely  office  buildings.  In  many  cases  the 
girders  between  columns  are  made  of  heavy  double 
channels,  back  to  back,  where  these  will  carry  the  load 
adequately;  I-beams  of  18  and  20  in.  depth,  however, 
form  the  usual  girders  of  these  buildings.  All  three 
buildings  have  built  up  plate  and  angle  columns  of 
H-section  and  of  unusual  weight. 

"In  stiffening  the  spandrels  and  their  connection 
with  the  columns,  the  device  adopted  consisted  of  two 
diagonal  members  or  knee  braces  above  the  spandrels 
and  running  at  about  45  deg.  from  the  quarter  length 
of  each  spandrel  to  the  adjacent  column.  These  mem- 
bers themselves  are  then  tied  together  by  angles  run- 
ning horizontally  just  below  the  mullioned  windows. 
This  horizontal  is  again  connected  at  its  center  point 
to  the  spandrel  by  two  light  channel  diagonals  reach- 
ing the  spandrel  at  about  the  points  of  attachment  of 
the  knee  braces.  In  each  of  these  cases,  the  gusset 
plates  are  of  sufficient  area  and  weight  to  form  a  thor- 
oughly rigid  connection.  In  some  cases  a  further  tie  is 
arranged  by  carrying  vertical  angles  in  the  mullions 
from  the  horizontal  already  mentioned  up  between  win- 
dows to  the  spandrel  of  the  floor  above. 

"Much  of  the  terra-cotta  finish  on  these  buildings 
may  be  expected  to  have  .shaken  off  as  a  result  of  the 
severe  motion  of  the  earthquake.  In  some  cases,  par- 
ticularly with  projecting  cornices  and  other  decorative 
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elements,  tie  rods  similar  to  concrete  bars  were  passed 
through  the  terra-cotta  members  and  many  pieces  may 
thus  have  been  held  in  place.  Obviously,  however,  it 
was  impossible  to  do  this  for  all  of  the  surface  finish. 
Another  device  to  hold  the  terra-cotta  in  place  consisted 
in  making- the  spandrel  of  two  angles  and  one  channel 
back  to  back  and  separated  by  a  small  space,  with 
washers  on  the  rivets  to  maintain  the  space.  The  terra- 
cotta was  then  fitted  so  that  this  space  was  available 
for  an  anchorage  to  hold  it  in  place.  The' same  arrange- 
ment, somewhat  differing  in  detail,  was  made  in  some 
cases  in  connection  with  the  horizontal  angles  passing 
immediately  beneath  the  windows. 

"While  some  of  the  earthquake  studies  have  shown 
a  definite  amplitude  of  movement  of  the  earth's  crust, 
it  has  not  been  the  practice  to  design  the  buildings  to 
meet  any  such  pre-determined  condition.  The  buildings 
were  designed,  however,  on  the  assumption  that  they 
were  to  resist  a  certain  intensity  of  movement,  that  is, 
a  definite  acceleration  in  any  direction." 

The  Marunouchi  Building  measures  331  ft.  by  about 
300  ft.,  and  is  eight  stories  high.  Above  the  third  floor 
there  are  two  large  courts  running  up  through  the  re- 
maining distance.  The  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha  Building 
measures  1.52  by  286  ft.  The  building  of  the  Japan  Oil 
Co.,  also  of  seven  stories,  is  nearly  square,  being  153 
by  159  ft.  In  accordance  with  Japanese  law,  all  of 
these  buildings  at  points  where  streets  intersect  are 
curved  around  the  corner  with  a  radius  of  12  or  15  ft. 
This  greatly  eases  corner  congestion  of  pedestrians 
and,  as  the  sidewalks  are  similarly  curved,  it  helps 
traffic  in  turning  the  corner. 

As  all  of  the  work  on  these  buildings  had  to  be  done 
in  conjunction  with  Japanese  engineers'  specifications 
and  to  conform  with  the  building  laws  of  the  city  of 
Tokio,  there  was  much  detail  which  had  be  gone  into 
and  a  period  of  a  year  or  more  was  consumed  in  get- 
ting plans  ready.  The  Japanese  dimensions  given  on 
the  plans,  furnished  by  the  Japanese  engineers,  were 
in  their  local  measurements — not  the  metric  system  nor 
the  American  system — and  all  had  to  be  translated 
before  much   progress  was  made. 

Photographs  in  the  office  of  the  George  A.  Fuller 
Co.,  which  erected  all  three  of  these  buildings,  show 
the  entire  "skyscraper"  district  of  Tokio  as  it  existed 
during  the  construction  of  these  buildings,  the  latest 
of  which  has  been  completed  within  the  past  year.  Out- 
side these  three,  only  one  seven-story  building  ap- 
peared, though  there  were  half  a  dozen  of  five  and  six 
stories.  For  the  most  part,  however,  the  buildings  did 
not  exceed  three  stories  even  in  cases  where  steel  fram- 
ing was  used,  and  it  is  understood  that  no  building  in 
Yokohama  exceeded  three  stories. 

In  an  article  which  appeared  in  the  September 
Scribner's  (and  was  written  many  weeks  ago)  Wil- 
liam A.  Starrett,  president  Starrett  Brothers,  con- 
tractors, and  formerly  manager  in  Japan  for  the  George 
A.  Fuller  Co.,  said: 

"No  matter  how  severe  an  earthquake  they  may 
prepare  for,  an  even  more  severe  one  will  surely  upset 
calculations;  and  there  is  no  controlling  or  determining 
what  may  be  the  most  severe  possible.  But  for  a  given 
problem  the  light  skeleton  structure  so  familiar  to 
Americans  is  undoubtedly  far  superior  to  anything 
heretofore  attempted  in  Japan.  Every  element  that  an 
earthquake  of  moderate  severity  has  been  known  to 
produce  can  be  met  through  the  standard  formulae  of 
strains  and  wind-bracing,  now  the  common  knowledge 
of  the  American  engineer. 

"It  might  be  said  that  only  in  the  past  few  years 
did  the  more  progressive  of  the  Japanese  appreciate 
that  perhaps  they  had  missed  something  in  undertaking 
the  rebuilding  of  their  cities  and  industries — the  task 
-that  fate  has  set  for  Japan.  From  a  hermit  kingdom 
■she  sweeps  on  so  swiftly  that  history  will  hardly  be 
able  to  record  the  transition.  And  with  the  change 
comes  the  necessity  to  rebuild  the  structures  of  the 
whole  empire.  Not  only  are  modern  office  buildings, 
hotels,  apartments,  factories  and  residences  required, 
but  the  even  more  pressing  questions  of  paved  roads, 
sewers,  water  mains,  fire  protection,  sanitation  and 
tran.sportation  on  a  larger  and  heavier  scale  are  de- 
jnanding  attention. 


"All  this  means  construction — vast  programs  of  con- 
struction, vitally  essential  to  the  Japanese  as  they 
emerge  into  the  maelstrom  of  modern  commercial  and 
intellectual  life — a  tremendous  price  to  be  paid  for  the 
heritage  of  world  power. 

The  Problem  of  Tokio 

"Tokio,  like  most  cities  of  Japan,  stands  on  an 
alluvial  plain — a  river  delta  formed  by  the  erosion  from 
the  mountains  which  everywhere  abound  in  Japan;  a 
soft,  muddy  bottom,  with  an  evil  reputation  for  allowing 
buildings  to  settle,  and  with  Mother  Nature  pitching  in 
earthquakes  of  greater  or  less  severity.  But  under  that 
silty  alluvial  there  is  excellent  sand,  and  under  the 
sand  hardpan,  a  splendid  foundation  soil,  an  American 
engineer  would  say;  and,  with  the  water  level  only  a 
few  feet  below  the  surface,  a  splendid  place  for  a  pile 
foundation." 


STEEL  COMPANIES  GIVE 


Japanese    Relief    Fund    Exceeds    $5,000,000— Still 
Growing 

New  York,  Sept.  11. — Receipts  for  the  Japanese  relief 
fund  effort  are  believed  to  have  exceeded  the  $5,000,000 
mark,  taking  account  of  untabulated  contributions  from 
remote  parts  of  the  country,  according  to  reports  from 
Washington.  More  than  half  of  the  total  was  sub- 
scribed in  the  Washington  district  of  the  American  Red 
Cross,  in  which  Judge  Elbert  H.  Gary  is  chairman  of 
the  fund  committee.  The  quota  for  this  district, 
which  includes  New  York,  was  exceeded  by  about  a 
half  million  dollars.  Conspicuous  among  the  early 
contributions  were  $150,000  from  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation  and  $10,000  from  the  American  Loco- 
motive Co.  The  American  Car  &  Foundry  Co.  donated 
$10,000,  and-  the  American  Radiator  Co.,  Ingersoll- 
Rand  Co.  and  the  Railway  Steel  Supply  Co.  each  gave 
$5,000.  Later  contributions  include  $25,000  from  the 
Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation,  $5,000  from  the  Railway 
Steel  Spring  Co.  and  $1,000  from  the  U.  T.  Hungerford 
Brass  &  Copper  Co.,  New  York. 

In  Chicago  war-time  Liberty  Loan  committees  were 
called  together  again  to  collect  for  the  relief  fund. 
Frank  Wetmore,  president  First  National  Bank  of 
Chicago,  who  had  charge  of  the  Liberty  Loan  drives, 
was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  organization  formed  to 
collect  contributions.  The  total  which  the  city  expects 
to  raise  has  been  fixed  at  $500,000.  Of  this  amount, 
a  quota  of  $22,500  was  assigned  to  the  machinery 
division,  of  which  E.  P.  Welles,  president  C.  H.  Besly 
&  Co.,  was  given  the  chairmanship,  a  position  which  he 
had  previously  held  during  the  loan  drives.  Other 
members  of  the  committee  are  Edward  H.  Wachs, 
Stocker-Rumely-Wachs  Co.;  Charles  Piez,  president 
Link  Belt  Co.;  George  A.  Ranney,  International  Har- 
vester Co.;  Edward  N.  Hurley,  Hurley  Machine  Co. 


Industrial  Machinery  for  Italy 

Figures  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  show  that 
in  1922  more  than  half  the  value  of  all  machinery  im- 
ported into  Italy  was  from  Germany.  The  United 
States  stood  in  fourth  position  with  7.4  per  cent  of  the 
total.  These  figures  included  non-industrial  machinery 
and  parts.  Eliminating  these,  the  estimated  value  of 
industrial  machinery  received  by  Italy  was  280,408,345 
lire,  of  which  the  United  States  furnished  12,965,612 
lire  or  only  4.6  per  cent.  Germany  furnished  more 
than  ten  times  as  much  as  the  United  States,  having 
46.8  per  cent.  Switzerland,  Great  Britain  and  France 
stood  in  second,  third  and  fourth  positions. 


The  Dempsey  Furnace  Co.,  15  Park  Row,  New  York, 
has  acquired  factory  premises  at  61-63  Comelison 
Avenue,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  where  it  will  manufacture 
industrial  oil  burning  equipment,  as  well  as  the  fur- 
naces associated  with  its  name. 
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1JEL(;1AI\  MARKET  FAIRLY  STABLE 

Kxpi)!!  I  ladc  Kail  Ixit  DoiiU'Stic  Busiiictts  Quiet — 
lai\)'iiil)iir<;   Afjaiii  (loinpluins  of  Coke  Shortage 

Antwekp,  Belgium,  Aug.  22. — For  the  present 
prices  are  fairly  well  stabilized.  Quotations  on  iron 
and  steel  are  still  very  high  and  the  market  is  firm,  but 
the  upward  tendency  is  not  as  strong  as  during  the 
past  five  or  six  weeks.  Some  products  are  higher,  espe- 
cially finished  materials,  and  several  works  are  fully 
hooked  for  some  time  to  come  in  the  face  of  an  active 
demand.  Bars  are  quoted  at  about  775  fr.  and  beams 
at  750  fr.,  an  advance  of  25  fr.  per  ton.  Rails  for  ex- 
port are  not  obtainable  at  less  than  750  fr.  per  metric 
ton.  Purchases  of  rods  have  not  been  as  large  as  ex- 
pected, so  that  prices,  even  for  export,  are  unchanged 
at  about  925  fr. 

Prices  to  American  and  British  importers  and  mer- 
chants of  other  high  exchange  countries  are  actually 
lower  than  formerly  on  some  products.  The  franc, 
however,  has  somewhat  recovered  in  value. 

On  the  basis  of  today's  rate  of  exchange  some  of 
the  followinn;  domestic  prices  are  lower  than  those  of 
a  fortnight  apo,  with  which  they  are  compared: 

, Aug.  22 ^  , Aug.  S ^ 

Fr.  per  Fr.  per 

Metric  Ton  Metric  Ton 

Comniorcial    iron   No.    2 750        $33.20  750  $33.80 

Commercial    iron   No.    3 800          35.40  775  35.00 

Commeioial    iron   No.    4 S75          38.80  875  39.40 

Heavy    sluets    800          35.40  750  33.80 

Light    slieets    1.150          51.00  1,125  50.50 

Iron   bars    775          34.30  750  33.80 

Rails    750          33.20  750  33.80 

Heavy    beams    725          32.00  725  32.60 

Rods     950          42.00  900  40.50 

Open-hearth  : 

Ordinary     775          34.30  725  32.60 

Speeial     1,075          47.50  1,050  47.50 

Rounds    1.450          64.20  1,450  65.35 

Spring  steel    1,400          62.00  1.400  63.00 

Basic  Bessemer   ingots 560          24.80  550  24.80 

Blooms    600          26.60  590  26.80 

Billets    640          28.30  630  28.40 

Largets    670          27.65  660  29.80 

Not  muL'h  domestic  business  has  been  done,  a  large 
number  of  consumers  and  merchants  being  on  vacations 
this  month. 

Luxemburg  makers  are  quoting  semi-finished  prod- 
ucts in  Belgium  at  slightly  higher  prices. 

Fr.  per 
Metric  Ton 

Bessemer    ingots    .560  $24. SO 

Blooms    600  26.60 

Billets     655  29.00 

Largets     675  29.80 

Makers  of  Luxemburg  complain  of  the  low  value  of 
the  Belgian  franc.  Industry  had  somewhat  revived 
with  more  coke  available  and  prices  higher.  But  coke 
is  now  becoming  scarce  again,  while  prices  are  no 
longer  favorable,  as  the  greater  part  of  the  raw 
materials  is  supplied  by  France  and  the  ratio  between 
French  and  Belgian  francs  is  about  100  French  to  126 
Belgian.  Stocks  of  coke  in  Luxemburg  are  decreasing 
rapidly  and  it  is  feared  that  some  blast  furnaces  will 
be  forced  to  blow  out  before  long.  During  August  26 
furnaces  have  been  operating  out  of  a  total  of  47.  This 
represents  an  increase  of  nine  over  June. 

The  numbers  of  furnaces  operating  in  Belgium 
during  July  was  39,  5  units  more  than  in  June.  These 
furnaces  produced  during  this  period  187,000  tons  of 
pig  iron  and  176,000  tons  of  rough  steel. 

Nominal  prices  for  No.  3  Belgian  foundry  iron  are 
480  fr.  (exchange  rate,  22.30  fr.  to  the  $1),  $21.20  per 
metric  ton  delivered  consumer's  work,  or  f.o.b.  Ant- 
werp. This  price  also  is  quoted  by  Luxemburg  furnaces 
for  September-October  delivery.  Lorrain  works  are 
still  refraining  from  quoting  on  long  deliveries.  These 
works  lately  advanced  their  price  to  400  fr.  (French). 
Business  at  this  price  is  improbable,  as  some  merchants, 
having  stocks  at  the  furnaces  which  were  to  be  shipped 
before  the  end  of  this  month  have  offered  tonnages  at 
prices  much  under  the  market.  Such  prices  are  only 
occasional  and  it  is  expected  that  before  long  the  higher 
prices  will  be  obtained.  Some  British  importers  have 
taken  these  special  lots  and  a  few  good  orders  have 
been  placed  by  Scotch  merchants.  The  prices  paid  were 
about  92s.  per  ton,  f.o.b.  Antwerp,  or  $20.80. 

There  are  large  English  and  Scotch  inquiries  in  the 


Hclgian  niaiket  fur  Bessemer  iron.  Quantities  availa- 
ble, however,  are  small  and  prices  about  520  fr. — $23 
per  metric  ton. 

Offerings  of  British  hematite  are  small.  Notwith- 
standing the  firmer  tone  of  the  British  market,  Belgian 
consumers  still  are  hesitating,  relying  on  a  better  rate 
of  exchange  in  the  near  future.  The  actual  price  of 
106s.,  c.i.f.  Antwerp,  or  540  fr.,  is  higher  than  Belgian 
or  French  makers  are  quoting. 

The  coal  market  maintains  an  upward  tendency. 
Prices  are  higher  even  for  domestic  qualities.  The  ar- 
rivals of  coal  from  the  Ruhr  have  not  been  as  large  as 
expected.  To  date  somewhat  more  than  4000  tons  have 
been  received  by  the  furnaces,  while  it  was  expected  that 
receipts  would  be  moie  than  12,500  tons  this  month. 


Allied  Machinery '.s  Japanese  Representatives 

Are  Safe 

The  Allied  Machinery  Co.  of  America  has  received 
information  by  cable  from  T.  G.  Nee,  president  Home 
Co.,  Ltd.,  of  Japan,  that  the  entire  head  office  staff  of 
the  latter  in  Tokio  is  safe.  The  exact  status  of  the 
merchandise  stocks  and  of  the  records  of  the  business 
in  Tokio  has  not  yet  been  determined.  Less  than  one- 
third  of  the  company's  stock  is,  however,  carried  in 
Tokio.  None  of  the  13  branches  of  the  company  in  Jap- 
anese territory  was  affected  by  the  recent  disaster.  The 
Home  Co.,  Ltd.,  is,  therefore,  fully  prepared  to  con- 
tinue its  business  as  distributer  in  Japan  for  American 
manufacturers  of  machine  tools,  industrial  and  con- 
struction machinery,  building  materials  and  allied 
lines.  The  Allied  Machinery  Co.  of  America,  with 
which  the  Home  Co.,  Ltd.,  is  closely  affiliated,  vnW 
continue  to  handle  the  affairs  of  the  latter  in  this 
country. 


The  Basset  Direct  Steel  Process  in  Belgium 

Interesting  information  relating  to  the  Basset  proc- 
ess of  producing  iron  directly  from  the  ore  comes  from 
Belgium,  says  the  London  Ironmonger.  It  will  be  re- 
called that  in  this  process  a  rotating  furnace  with  a 
very  high  temperature  of  reduction  is  employed,  the 
fuel  being  pulverized  coal.  The  process  was  taken  up 
by  the  Societe  d'Ougree-Marihaye,  the  large  Belgian 
steel  firm,  and  at  the  recent  general  meeting  of  this 
company  the  president,  Gustave  Trasenster,  a  well- 
known  figure  in  Belgian  iron  and  steel  circles,  gave 
some  details  of  the  experimental  work  carried  out  in 
collaboration  with  Mr.  Basset.  Mr.  Trasenster  declared 
that  the  tests  made  by  his  company  substantiated  Mr. 
Basset's  claims  as  to  the  process  itself;  but,  as  so  often 
happens  when  successful  laboratory  methods  are  ap- 
plied, difficulty  was  encountered  when  the  process  was 
tried  in  practice,  because  the  furnace  lining  could  not 
stand  the  high  temperature  necessary  for  the  comple- 
tion of  the  reduction. 

The  Ougree-Marihaye  company  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  next  step  was  experimental  work  to  find 
a  lining  which  would  not  fail  under  working  conditions. 
Mr.  Basset  apparently  was  not  of  the  same  opinion, 
and  commenced  experiments  with  a  new  furnace  of  the 
fixed  Martin  type.  Mr.  Trasenster  thinks  that  even  if 
these  were  to  prove  entirely  successful  they  would  be 
unsound  economically;  a  deadlock  has  followed,  and, 
for  the  time  being,  the  Ougree-Marihaye  company  has 
stopped  further  experimental  work.  It  will  be  recalled 
that,  when  pulverized  fuels  were  first  introduced,  a 
great  deal  of  difficulty  was  experienced  with  disinte- 
grated linings,  but  this  was  gradually  overcome  by 
careful  study  of  the  conditions,  and  application  of  the 
results  of  recent  researches  on  refractories. 

What  the  outcome  of  the  Ougree-Basset  controversy 
will  be  is  not  apparent.  If  the  experimental  work  is 
resumed  and  brought  to  a  successful  issue,  it  will  be- 
hoove our  smelters  to  look  to  their  laurels,  as  with  the 
Basset  process  lower  grade  ore  and  fuel  can  be  used 
than  is  possible  at  present  and,  with  cheap  labor,  the 
manufacturing  price  of  iron  would  be  lower  than  ever. 


German  Founders'  Zeal  for  Their  Art 

Triple  Convention  at  Hamburg  Shows  the  Progressive  Spirit  of 

the  Industry — Special  Attention  to  the  Training  of 

^Apprentices — Molding  Sand  Research 

(Special  Correspondence) 


Hamburg,  Germany,  Aug.  25. — The  annual  meeting 
of  the  Verein  Deutsch  r  Eisengiessereien,  which  was 
held  in  Hamburg  this  year,  beginning  Aug.  19,  was 
noteworthy  for  an  exhibition  of  foundry  appliances 
and  aids  which  was  planned  on  quite  different  lines 
from  those  of  the  American  Foundrymen's  Association, 
in  that  it  was  wonderfully  educational  and  had  as  the 
fundamental  thought  the  application  of  science  in  the 
foundry.  The  substantial  showing  of  molding  ma- 
chines, electric  furnaces,  crucible  furnaces,  general 
appliances  and  accessories — of  remarkably  fine  finish 
in  execution  and  of  designs  that  differ  considerably 
from  those  in  the  United  States — was  really  but  an 
annex  to  a  display  of  educational  matter  for  apprentice 
as  well  as  seasoned  foundrymen  that  has  been  un- 
equaled  in  the  history  of  the  art. 

A  Triple  Convention 

The  value  of  the  meeting  and  exhibition  was  further 
enhanced  by  the  fact  that  the  second  great  foundry- 
men's  association  of  Germany,  the  Verein  Deutscher 
Giesserei  Fachleute,  and  the  Executive  Commission  of 
Germany  on  Foundry  Research  had  arranged  their 
annual  conventions  for  the  same  time  and  place.  In 
explanation  of  the  status  of  these  three  organizations 
it  may  be  stated  that  the  first  named  body  of  foundry- 
men  would  correspond  to  the  National  Founders'  Asso- 
ciation of  the  United  States,  but  with  the  added 
function  of  regulating  prices  and  contracts,  in  close 
contact  with  the  German  Government.  The  second 
mentioned  body  corresponds  to  the  American  Foundi-y- 
men's  Association,  the  members  being  technically 
trained  men.  The  third  group  consists  of  representa- 
tives from  the  great  industries  having  foundries,  and 
the  object  is  educational  and  research,  embracing  the 
training  of  apprentices  and  developing  progr-essive 
courses  which  will  aid  foundrymen  in  training  their 
young  men,  thus  starting  foundry  education  where  it 
belongs  and  working  from  the  very  bottom  up.  A 
further  object  is  the  study  of  foundry  raw  materials, 
melting  methods,  testing,  specifications,  etc.  The  joint 
meeting  of  these  bodies  enabled  the  carrying  out  of 
the  plan  of  making  the  exhibition  a  real  school  of 
instruction  for  foundrymen,  as  a  series  of  lectures, 
repeated  frequently  during  the  two  weeks,  was  given 
by  competent  authorities  to  the  continually  changing 
groups  of  visiting  foundrymen.  As  an  attempt  at 
educating  the  entire  foundry  industry  of  a  country  to 
think  and  work  along  scientifically  correct  lines,  and 
thus  enhance  the  economic  value  of  that  industry,  the 
undertaking  is  certainly  unique,  valuable  and  worthy 
of  emulation  by  the  rest  of  the  foundry  world. 

Three  large  rooms  were  filled  with  educational 
exhibits.  These  were  contributed  by  the  apprentice 
instruction  divisions  of  some  of  the  very  large  German 
works,  such  as  the  Augsburg-Nuremberg  Machine 
Works,  Ludwig  Loewe  &  Co.,  and  others  of  equal  note, 
and  arranged  under  the  auspices  of  third  group  above 
mentioned,  called  the  German  General  Committee  on 
Trade  Schools — Deutscher  Auschuss  fuer  Technisches 
Schulwesen  (abbreviated  to  "Datsch").  The  walls 
were  covered  with  plates  from  the  publications  of  the 
trade  school  committee  and  almost  numberless  colored 
drawings  of  the  apprentices  selected  from  many  works 
giving  their  young  men  this  so  necessary  instruction. 

Patternmaking  Exhibit. 

The  display  began  with  the  essentials  of  pattern- 
making,  the  incoi-rect  and  correct  selection  of  wood, 
methods  of  gluing  together,  application  of  screws, 
location  and  sizes  of  prints,  proper  and  improper 
arrangements    of    loose    pieces,    and    so    on    along    the 


range  of  pattern  work.  With  the  bad  and  the  good 
patterns  there  were  actual  castings  from  each,  with 
gates  attached,  shovifing  the  results  thus  obtained. 
Similarly  a  whole  range  of  bad  and  good  gate  arrange- 
ments, with  castings  full  of  shrinks  and  good  castings 
respectively.  Further  series  of  castings  with  defects 
corrected  by  burning  on  iron  and  the  several  welding 
methods.  The  patterns  were  splendidly  executed  and 
the  castings  showed  the  care  that  must  have  been 
taken  in  the  molding  operations.  In  connection  with 
this  display  was  one  showing  the  progress  that  has 
been  made  in  standardization  of  patterns — all  colors 
being  now  standardized  and  this  work  going  on,  appar- 
ently ahead  of  the  American  attempts  along  this  line. 

It  was  interesting  to  note  the  classes  of  apprentices 
from  the  Hamburg  trade  schools  and  foundries  brought 
by  their  teachers  and  shown  about  by  the  energetic 
secretary  of  the  "Datsch"  organization.  Dr.  Harm. 
These  boys  were  eager  to  have  the  drawings,  patterns 
and  castings  explained  to  them  and  appreciated  being 
presented  to  the  American  visitors  who  addressed 
words  of  encouragement  to  them  and  praised  the  per- 
formance of  their  mates  in  actual  work  at  the 
foundries. 

Cast  Iron  Testing 

In  addition  to  this  educational  exhibit  there  was  one 
on  the  testing  of  cast  iron,  with  a  large  number  of 
fractured  pieces,  sections  and  tables  of  results.  This 
exhibit  was  arranged  by  the  famous  head  of  the 
German  Testing  Bureau,  Professor  Rudeloff,  who  will 
be  well  remembered  in  America.  The  general  super- 
vision of  the  exhibition  was  under  the  care  of  Prof. 
U.  Lohse,  of  the  University  of  Hamburg,  ably  seconded 
by  the  well-known  foundry  engineer  J.  Mehi-tens.  The 
occasion  was  somewhat  marred  by  the  imprisonment 
of  the  president.  Dr.  Werner,  in  the  Ruhr  at  the  moment 
of  his  departure,  he  being  held  in  confinement  as  a 
hostage,  and  the  further  retention  of  much  of  the 
exhibit  material  in  that  unhappy  region. 

There  were  many  interesting  features  of  the 
exhibits  proper,  and  a  few  deserve  special  mention. 
Older  foundrymen  will  remember  the  little  instrument 
exhibited  at  the  Cincinnati  convention  of  the  A.  F.  A. 
by  the  late  Thomas  D.  West,  by  which  he  was  enabled 
to  gage  the  hardness  of  the  rammed  sand  of  a  mold. 
A  beautiful  adaptation  of  this  idea  was  exhibited  in  an 
instrument  by  Treuheit,  in  which  a  large  steel  ball  can 
be  pressed  into  the  mold  and  the  depth  of  indentation 
measured  very  delicately.  The  Government  railroads 
had  a  fine  display  of  broken  locomotive  castings  which 
had  been  repaired  by  the  electric  welding  process, 
among  them  some  locomotive  compound  cylinders. 

All  along  the  walls  of  the  exhibits  were  displayed 
plain  and  color  drawings  of  air  furnaces,  cupolas,  con- 
veying machinery,  cupola  charging  apparatus,  sand 
preparation  installations,  etc.  These  were  all  working 
drawings,  vdth  full  dimensions,  and  were  intended  for 
the  instruction  of  those  interested.  In  fact,  contrary 
to  all  previous  experience  with  German  industrials,  here 
was  a  case  of  no  secrets  whatever.  It  was  interesting 
to  note  the  gradual  change  from  cupola  charging  con- 
structions on  the  very  wrong  inclined  dumping  method 
to  the  correct  straight  drop.  Unfortunately,  however, 
the  buckets  in  the  designs  are  still  too  small  in 
diameter  and  the  layers  of  metal  and  coke  will  not 
drop  level  as  they  should  when  the  buckets  are  almost 
the  full  cupola  diameter. 

Noteworthy  Exhibits 

An  exhibit  sign  which  would  draw  a  smile  from 
any   American  visitor  read   "Fluorspar  Trust,"   when 
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Ending  the  Coal  Strike 

THERE  was  reason  to  expect  that  Governor 
Pinchot,  acting  as  mediator,  would  end  the 
anthracite  strike,  and  substantially  as  happened. 
When  two  parties  in  a  business  controversy  are 
quarrelling  over  terms,  one  of  them  demanding  a 
higher  price  and  the  other  naturally  resisting,  it 
is  the  common  e.xpedient  for  the  mediators  to  say: 
"You  are  both  good  fellows  and  would  best  split 
the  difference."  Neither  of  them  can  well  refuse 
such  advice,  especially  when  one  has  probably 
been  asking  more  than  he  expected  to  get  and  the 
cost  to  the  other  is  not  going  to  be  so  much  as 
appears  prima  facie.  The  absence  of  public  ex- 
citement respecting  the  coal  strike  reflected  an 
appreciation  that  something  like  this  was  going 
to  happen.  Also,  that  the  prolonged  palavers  were 
to  get  people  accustomed  to  the  idea  that  they 
were  destined  to  pay  a  higher  price  for  anthracite 
coal. 

Once  more  it  has  happened  that  the  public  has 
lost  a  strike.  The  miners  get  substantially  what 
they  wanted.  The  operators  do  not  care  particu- 
larly; the  public  pays.  Governor  Pinchot,  who 
is  regarded  as  the  Sir  Galahad  of  the  Progres- 
sives, might  at  least  refrain  from  shedding  croco- 
dile tears  and  from  talking  about  how  the  advance 
ought  to  be  absorbed  by  the  operators  and  carriers, 
although,  of  course,   it  will  not  be. 

All  that  the  settlement  of  the  anthracite  strike 
means  is  that  the  politicians  have  washed  their 
hands  of  a  troublesome  problem.  There  has  been 
no  step  taken  toward  economic  solution.  The 
two-year  contract  gives  us  only  a  breathing  space, 
at  the  end  of  which  the  United  Mine  Workers  may 
make  new  demands  and  get  them  unless  something 
important  happens  in  the  meanwhile. 

We  are,  in  short,  at  the  mercy  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers,  as  President  Harding  said,  and  as 
President  Coolidge  and  Governor  Pinchot  have  in 
effect  agreed.  There  has  been  no  official  sugges- 
tion on  the  simple  line  of  undoing  the  economic 
restrictions  that  fetter  the  coal  mining  industry 
and  prevent  it  from  functioning  freely  like  other 
producing  industries.  The  talk  about  cost  of  liv- 
ing, co.st  of  production,  profiteering  and  all  of  that 


is  simply  a  smoke  screen  to  divert  attention  from 
the  basic  evils  with  which  nobody  political  likes 
to  grapple. 

The  facts  are  that  we  have  a  large  and  con- 
venient supply  of  a  desirable  fuel,  whereof  the 
production  is  reserved  for  about  150,000  men, 
closely  banded  together,  who  will  not  even  work 
a  full  year's  time  owing  to  the  numerous  holidays 
that  they  like  to  enjoy;  while  another  branch  of 
the  coal  mining  industry  has  a  surplus  of  about 
200,000  men  whom  the  public  has  to  support  in 
idleness.  Manifestly  such  a  condition  can  exist 
only  by  virtue  of  economic  restrictions,  in  which 
the  United  Mine  Workers  is  a  great  factor. 

Until  the  American  public  shows  more  spirit 
it  will  be  condemned  to  submit  to  the  exactions 
of  the  anthracite  miners.  In  being  constrained 
to  pay  more  for  anthracite  coal,  it  will  have  less 
with  which  to  buy  other  things.  No  matter  how 
high  the  barriers  that  are  erected,  however,  eco- 
nomic forces  tend  naturally  to  flow  over  them.  The 
higher  the  price  for  anthracite,  the  greater  will 
be  the  incentive  toward  substitutes.  It  will  re- 
quire no  stretch  of  the  imagination  to  foresee  that 
the  powerful  oil  producers,  who  are  just  now 
afflicted  by  a  grave  over-production,  will  leave 
no  stone  unturned  to  substitute  their  fuel  for 
anthracite  wherever  that  can  be  done,  and  their 
technical  staffs  will  probably  devise  new  means 
for  doing  some  things  that  now  look  impossible. 
The  greatest  concern  of  the  anthracite  operators 
throughout  the  recent  controversies  has  been  the 
preservation  of  their  industry  and  their  capital. 


LESS  than  seven  days  ago  a  leading  New  \''ork 
f  daily  in  an  editorial  article  headed  "Dies 
Irae,"  noted  a  portentous  accumulation  of  disasters 
— the  return  of  the  annual  holdup  of  the  public  by 
tBe  coal  miners;  the  warlike  attack  of  Italy  on 
Greece;  and  then  the  news  from  Japan  of  the 
greatest  natural  cataclysm  in  recorded  time,  which 
might  mean  the  crippling  of  a  great  power  for  a 
generation.  All  this,  with  the  continuance  of  the 
Ruhr  malignancy,  filled  the  air  with  depression  like 
that  of  the  last  year  of  the  great  war.  But  how 
changed  the  picture  at  the  beginning  of  a  new 
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week.  The  coal  strike  settlement  has  removed  the 
threat  of  heatless  homes.  In  the  Greco-Italian  dis- 
pute the  way  to  peace  has  been  found.  The  Japa- 
nese catastrophe,  with  all  its  horrors,  proves  to  be 
far  less  thiin  was  feared,  relief  is  pouring  in  on  a 
scale  that  will  fully  meet  the  need  and  set  recon- 
struction well  on  its  way.  And  after  months  of 
war,  passive  and  open,  in  the  Ruhr,  the  world  hears 
of  Germany's  purpose  to  end  her  resistance  to 
France  and  to  open  direct  negotiations.  A  single 
week  has  worked  marvels  in  the  clearing  of  the 
world's  troubled  atmosphere,  and  again  the  eco- 
nomic prophets  are  venturing  to  say  that  fuiula- 
nuMitallv   liusiness   conditions  are  sound. 


Art  and  the  Industrial  Problem 

A  STRONG  plea  for  the  use  of  art  in  solving  in- 
dustrial problems  by  bringing  men  to  face 
each  other  as  brothers  is  made  in  Scribney's  Maga- 
zine for  September  by  Gerrit  A.  Beneker,  artist  and 
illustrator  of  Provincetown,  Mass.,  who,  by  visit- 
ing machine  shops  and  steel  plants  and  painting 
portraits  of  the  workers  as  he  found  them,  came 
into  such  close  and  friendly  relations  with  them 
that  he  had  large  influence,  and  in  the  case  of  a 
Cleveland  steel  company  was  put  on  the  industrial 
relations  advisory  board.  He  often  helped  work- 
ers and  officials  to  understand  each  other  better. 
His  constant  aim  was  to  show  men  that  they  were 
important  as  individuals  in  the  organization  and 
not  merely   cogs   in  a  machine. 

As  one  reads  Mr.  Beneker's  account  of  his  ex- 
periences with  the  workers,  he  is  convinced  that 
the  curiosity  of  the  men  was  aroused  and  that 
^■liere  was  a  direct  appeal  to  their  better  natures. 
-The  artist  tells  the  story  of  how  he  found  Steve 
Rigo  galvanizing  rims  for  automobile  wheels, 
painted  his  poi-trait  and  called  him  a  "Galvanized 
American,"  protected  by  his  American  citizenship. 
This  was  a  patriotic  thought  and  had  the  desired 
effect  on  Steve  Rigo.  Mr.  Beneker  asks:  "Is 
there  not  in  every  human  being  a  divine  spark 
which  can  be  breathed  upon  with  art  through  a 
picture,  a  statue,  a  play,  a  song  or  a  poem,  and 
kindled  into  a  glowing  ember,  a  flame,  a  consum- 
ing conflagration  which  will  spell  achievement?" 

Idealism?  Dreaming?  Perhaps  it  is.  How- 
ever that  may  be,  Mr.  Beneker  has  what  the  indus- 
trial world  sorely  needs  today,  the  ability  to  sym- 
pathize with  men  and  influence  them  to  act  rea- 
sonably. 


HOW  will  the  Japanese  catastrophe  affect  the 
American  copper  market?  So  much  depends 
on  foreign  buying  of  that  metal  that  any  new  de- 
mand stirs  producing  interests.  Japan  has  been 
a  heavy  buyer  of  American  copper  for  some  years, 
although  a  new  tariff  law  last  year  slowed  down 
the  movement.  In  the  four  calendar  years  since 
the  war — 1919  to  1922 — our  exports  to  Japan  of 
refined  copper  as  ingots,  bars,  etc.,  were  110,060 
gross  tons,  or  about  11  per  cent  of  the  total  ex- 
ports in  those  four  years.  While  the  amount  is 
small  compared  with  purchases  of  Germany, 
France  and  Great  Britain,  it  is  by  no  means  in- 
sisfnificant.     How  much  of  this  copper  will  have 


to  be  re-purchased  can  only  be  conjectured,  for 
much  of  it  was  used  outside  the  devastated  areas. 
That  substantial  quantities  will  be  needed  in  the 
coming  months  is  a  reasonable  expectation,  the 
history  of  rehabilitation  following  catastrophe 
being  like  that  of  reconstruction  after  war,  in 
the  larger  use  of  materials  insuring  longer  life 
or  better  protection  from  the   elements. 


Pig  Iron  and  Steel  Production 

A  RHYTHM  can  be  seen  in  the  ascending  and 
descending  production  of  pig  iron  and  steel 
in  the  past  eight  or  nine  months.  The  rates  of 
ascent  and  descent  have  been  approximately  the 
.iame,  but  the  pig  iron  peak  came  after  the  steel 
ingot  peak. 

The  high  rate  in  steel  ingot  production  came 
in  April,  with  a  daily  rate  of  157,776  tons,  as  re- 
ported by  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute. 
This  corresponded  to  an  annual  rate,  311  working 
days,  of  a  shade  more  than  49,000,000  tons. 
August,  the  fourth  month  after  April,  brought  a 
daily  rate  of  136,276  tons,  or  14  per  cent  decrease. 
Four  months  before  April  was  last  December, 
with  a  daily  rate  of  132,017  tons.  The  intermedi- 
ate months  also  matched  up  fairly  well,  January 
agreeing  closely  with  July  and  February  with 
June. 

In  pig  iron  the  high  rate  was  in  May,  our  re- 
port showing  a  daily  rate  in  that  month  of  124,- 
764  tons.  August,  the  third  month  afterward, 
showed  110,816  tons,  or  11  per  cent  decline,  while 
February,  the  third  month  previous,  had  shown 
106,935  tons  a  day.  The  descent  has  been  some- 
what more  gradual  than  the  ascent. 

There  is  no  plainly  apparent  reason  why  pig 
iron  production,  in  its  rise  and  fall,  should  trail 
steel  production.  Steel  production  would  natur- 
ally trail  pig  iron  production,  but  not  by  such  an 
interval  as  could  be  noticed.  Possibly  the  steel 
works  were  using  more  scrap  in  the  early  months 
of  the  year  and  lately  have  been  disposed  to  liqui- 
date ore.  Coke  is  cheaper  in  the  market,  but  that 
would  hardly  influence  the  interests  that  make 
the  coke  themselves. 

That  the  rate  of  steel  ingot  production  de- 
creased 14  per  cent  in  four  months  and  that  pig 
iron  production  fell  11  per  cent  in  three  months 
are  two  facts  that  need  to  be  considered  in  ap- 
praising the  condition  and  prospects  of  the  steel 
market.  The  decreases  have  been  due  to  lessened 
insistence  upon  deliveries  for  the  major  part, 
though  weather  conditions  may  have  exercised 
some  influence. 

Relative  to  peak  rates  production  is  lighter 
now,  but  relative  to  previous  years  it  is  heavy. 
Even  assuming  that  steel  ingot  production  is 
lighter  now  than  it  averaged  during  August,  the 
rate  is  probably  above  40,000,000  tons  a  year, 
whereas  the  average  rate  in  the  four  post-war 
years  was  only  32,000,000  tons  a  year.  Thus  we 
have  had  a  great  bulge  in  production  and  after 
the  rate  has  declined  we  are  still  doing  25  per  cent 
better  than  the  post-war  rate  prior  to  this  year. 

The  actual  consumption  of  steel  is  undoubted- 
ly very  heavy.     It  may  be  thought  that  steel  has 
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accumulated  in  the  hands  of  buyers.  It  is  often 
remarked  that  such  accumulations  are  found,  af- 
ter a  period  of  activity,  but  the  suggestion  that 
mistakes  must  have  been  made  is  not  altogether 
fair.  Stocks  are  required  for  the  proper  conduct 
of  building,  manufacturing  or  jobber-distributing 
operations,  and  what  is  a  normal  stock  at  one 
time  may  look  large  at  another  time  and  vice 
versa. 


Canada's  New  Patent  Act 

CANADA'S  new  patent  act  which  became  effec- 
tive Sept.  1,  while  not  departing  in  any  way 
from  the  principle  of  compulsory  working,  removes 
some  of  the  more  severe  resti-ictions  as  they  ap- 
plied to  inventions  of  Americans  and  other  for- 
eigners. The  principal  changes  have  to  do  with 
conditions  which  the  applicant  must  fulfill  in  or- 
der to  obtain  a  patent  and  those  with  which  he 
must  comply  in  order  to  maintain  the  patent  in 
force. 

The  authorities  of  the  Dominion  remain  con- 
vinced that  the  manufacturing  industries  of  the 
country  and  the  good  of  the  public  are  best  served 
by  eliminating  the  idle  patent,  which  the  laws  of 
the  United  States  still  permit.  Here  a  foreigner 
is  given  a  patent  that  will  prevent  the  manufac- 
ture of  his  invention  in  this  country.  He  himself 
need  not  produce  it  here,  nor  can  he  be  compelled 
to  issue  a  license  to  another  to  produce  it.  He  may 
confine  his  manufacturing  to  his  own  country  and 
import  his  product  into  America,  under  full  pro- 
tection of  our  laws.  Canada,  as  well  as  Great 
Britain  and  most  other  nations,  hold  that  this  is 
not  a  wise  law. 

The  new  Canadian  act  abrogates  two  condi- 
tions that  have  worked  against  American  inven- 
tors. One  was  that  if  goods  manufactured  under 
an  invention  were  shipped  into  the  Dominion  after 
one  year  from  the  time  the  patent  was  issued  in 
another  country,  the  inventor  forfeited  all  right 
to  a  Canadian  patent.  The  other  condition  was 
that  under  a  Canadian  patent  the  invention  must 
be  manufactured  in  Canada  within  two  years,  else 
protection  automatically  ceased. 

Manufacturing  and  licensing  provisions  are 
now  established  which  follow  closely  the  British 
act.  The  patentee  must  satisfy  the  reasonable 
requirements  of  the  public  and  adequately  manu- 
facture the  patented  article  or  carry  on  the  pat- 
ented process  in  Canada.  Any  person  may  apply 
for  a  compulsory  license  within  three  years  of 
the  date  of  the  patent,  and  not  less  than  one  year 
after  the  passing  of  the  act,  and  may  obtain  such 
license  if  he  can  show  that  the  reasonable  re- 
quirements of  the  public  have  not  been  satisfied, 
by  failure  of  the  patentees  adequately  to  manufac- 
ture or  to  grant  licenses  upon  reasonable  terms, 
or  if  unfair  conditions  have  been  attached  by  the 
patentee  to  the  use  of  the  invention. 

The  patent  may  be  revoked  at  any  time  not 
less  than  three  years  after  its  date,  and  not  less 
than  one  year  after  the  passing  of  the  act,  if  thi- 
patented  article  or  process  is  manufactured  or 
carried  on  exclusively  or  mainly  outside  of  Cana- 
da to  supply  the  Canadian  market  with  the  inven- 


tion covered  by  the  patent.  Upon  such  an  appli- 
cation to  revoke,  the  patent  may  be  revoked  "un- 
less the  patentee  proves  that  the  patented  article 
or  process  is  manufactured  or  carried  on  to  an 
adequate  extent  in  Canada,  or  gives  satisfactory 
reasons  why  the  article  or  process  is  not  so  manu- 
factured or  carried  on."  The  patent  may  be  re- 
voked forthwith  or  after  a  reasonable  interval. 
Application  in  Canada  must  be  made  within  one 
year  of  filing  in  any  foreign  country,  or  within 
one  year  of  the  date  of  the  passing  of  the  act. 


Japan  and  American  Steel 

NATURALLY  in  the  discussion  of  the  calamity 
that  has  overwhelmed  Japan  not  a  little  has 
been  said  as  to  the  large  amount  of  new  material 
that  will  be  needed  to  rebuild  the  devastated  areas 
or  to  found  new  cities.  Those  who  recall  the  exag- 
gerated estimate  of  requirements  in  steel  and  other 
materials  of  construction  that  followed  the  San 
Francisco  earthquake  have  been  chary  of  predic- 
tion. However,  new  emphasis  has  been  given  to 
the  fact  that  Japan,  since  the  war  particularly, 
has  been  one  of  the  largest  buyers  of  American 
iron  and  steel.  Without  the  trade  of  that  country 
and  Canada,  our  steel  exports  would  fall  to  piti- 
ful figures. 

The  magnitude  of  Japan's  purchases  of  Ameri- 
can steel  in  the  last  four  years  affords  some  basis 
for  estimating  her  new  needs.  OflRcial  statistics 
give  the  destination  of  only  a  part  of  the  domestic 
products  sent  to  foreign  countries.  An  analysis 
of  these  for  1919,  1920,  1921  and  1922  makes  the 
following  showing  on  seven  leading  products: 

To  Japan.  Per  Cent  of  Total 

Gross  Tons  for  Each  Product 

Steel     plates 506,850  24.5 

Rails    464,000  25.0 

Steel  sheets   378,560  50.0 

Tin    plate 153,139  25.0 

W^ire  (except  barbed).        99,680  17.5 

Wire   nails 66,430  25.0 

G-alvanized    sheets 32,600  S.5 

In  four  years  Japan  has  taken  over  1,700,000 
tons,  or  about  26  per  cent,  of  the  exports  of  the 
above  materials,  which  aggregated  nearly  6,500,- 
000  tons.  Outstanding  has  been  her  consumption 
of  black  sheets,  of  which  Japan  has  absorbed  over 
50  per  cent  of  our  exports,  besides  buying  heavily 
^'■•om  England;  in  1922  she  took  74  per  cent  of 
what  we  shipped  abroad.  If  structural  steel, 
rods,  bars,  pig  iron  and  some  other  items  were  in- 
cluded, the  total  would  expand  considerably.  To 
this  estimate,  copper,  zinc,  machinery  and  automo- 
biles are  to  be  added. 

Ten  years  ago,  or  in  1913,  Japan's  purchases 
from  American  mills  were  insignificant  compared 
with  those  for  any  year  since  the  war.  The  indus- 
trial advance  yonder  during  the  war  and  since  has 
been  phenomenal.  While  no  measure  can  now  be 
taken  of  the  portion  of  these  heavy  purchases 
which  must  be  re-bought,  since  much  of  them 
entered  consumption  in  unharmed  areas,  there  is 
no  question  that  much  of  the  financing  of  recon- 
struction will  be  done  here  and  that  Japan  will 
continue  to  be  a  heavy  buyer  of  American  rolled 
steel,  metals  and  machinery. 
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Washington,  Sept.  11. — Difference  of  opinion  pre- 
vail.s  among  Republican  leaders  of  Congress  regarding 
possible  legislation  at  the  next  session  of  Congress  for 
reduction  of  taxes.  Meanwhile  business  interests  of 
the  country  will  have  to  await  the  report  of  a 
board  appointed  by  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Mellon, 
which  is  making  a  comprehensive  study  of  the  entire 
tax  problem  before  any  clear  indication  may  be  had 
as  to  whether  they  will  get  relief  or  not.  The  oustand- 
ing  obstacle  is  the  apparent  probability  that  a  soldier 
bonus  law  will  be  enacted,  involving  billions  of  dollars. 
Senator  Snioot,  of  Utah,  who  probably  will  be  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Finance,  has  said  that  bonus 
legislation  will  be  passed  and  that  tax  reduction  con- 
sequently is  not  to  be  expected.  Representative  William 
R.  Green  of  Iowa,  who  probably  will  be  chairman  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  has  said 
that  if  a  soldier  bonus  law  is  enacted  no  tax  reduction 
may  be  expected.  Chairman  Madden  of  Illinois,  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Appropriations,  has  prepared  a 
preliminary  plan  for  a  so-called  automatic  reduction 
in  income  taxes,  which  he  says  will  be  worked  out  in 
detail  and  introduced  at  the  next  session  of  Congress 
and  will  give  relief  to  business  in  the  way  of  taxes. 
All  three  of  these  prominent  leaders  of  Congress  have 
recently  held  conferences  with  President  Coolidge.  The 
position  of  the  President  on  the  subject  of  a  tax  pro- 
gram has  not  been  revealed. 

At  this  time  it  is  the  general  view  that  Senator 
Smoot  is  correct  in  saying  there  will  be  no  tax  reduc- 
tion. His  insistence  upon  soldier  bonus  legislation  has 
created  this  opinion.  While  he  proposes  to  raise  the 
enormous  amounts  necessary  to  pay  all  soldiers  who 
served  during  the  world  war,  whether  at  home  or 
abroad,  by  levying  so-called  luxuries  taxes  on  a 
greater  scale,  it  is  also  claimed  that  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  maintain  present  taxes  of  other  kinds  in  order 
to  obtain  the  necessary  money  for  the  soldiers. 

Rigid   Economies 

The  underlying  principle  of  the  Madden  plan  is  for 
a  reduction  in  Government  expenditures  through  mere 
rigid  economies.  It  is  his  idea  to  cut  down  taxes  in 
any  calendar  year  following  any  fiscal  year  in  which  a 
surplus  expenditures  is  shown.  Under  this  scheme, 
the  taxpayer  would  be  given  a  pro  rata  cut  in  his  taxes, 
based  on  the  surplus  of  income  over  expenditures  of  the 
Federal  Treasury.  There  now  exists  a  surplus  of  more 
than  $.300,000,000,  although  this  would  not  be  returned. 
At  the  same  time,  figures  of  probable  income  tax  yields, 
collected  over  several  years,  it  is  proposed,  would  be  so 
applied  to  expenditures  authorized  for  the  fiscal  year 
1&25  that  no  further  surplus  would  accrue  in  1925.  In 
other  words,  it  is  the  plan  of  Mr.  Madden  to  have  con- 
tributions by  business  and  other  taxpayers  based  on  the 
actual  needs  of  the  Government.  But  with  this  plan 
in  effect  there  is  to  be  carried  the  responsibility  of  tax- 
payers to  make  up  any  deficit  that  may  accrue  from 
one  cause  or  another. 

Mr.  Madden,  sharing  the  attitude  of  Secretary  Mel- 
lon, is  in  favor  of  a  reduction  in  surtaxes  to  a  maximum 
figure  of  25  per  cent  on  a  graduated  scale,  which,  with 
the  8  per  cent  levied  on  incomes  in  the  higher  brackets, 
would  make  a  total  possible  tax  of  .33  per  cent. 

Soon  after  a  second  conference  between  President 
Coolidge  and  Representative  Madden,  the  Chief  Execu- 
tive conferred  with  Representative  Green,  whose  views 
were  not  so  cheerful  as  to  possible  tax  reduction  as 
were  those  of  Mr.  Madden.  Mr.  Green  declared  that 
any  revision  in  taxes  will  depend  principally  upon  the 
attitude  of  Congress  toward  soldier  bonus  legislation, 
which  Senator  Smoot  has  said  will  be  enacted.  Mr. 
Green  declared  that  if  such  legislation  is  passed,  some 
means  of  raising  the  money  wall  have  to  be  devised  and 
he  is  understood  to  be  opposed  to  the  Madden  plan  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  reduce  taxes 
in  proportion  to  the  surplus  of  the  Government  income 


over  expenditures.  Mr.  Green  said  he  hoped  that  the 
report  of  the  Mellon  board  which  is  studying  the  tax 
problem  will  be  ready  for  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee when  Congress  convenes  in  December. 

Mr.  Green  said  that  he  proposes  to  reintroduce  his 
bill  for  a  constitutional  amendment  to  prohibit  the 
issuing  of  tax  exempt  securities.  He  also  said  that  it 
is  probable  that  changes  will  be  made  in  the  tax  laws 
for  the  purpose  of  simplifying  them  and  eliminating 
questionable  features.  A  board  is  at  work  on  this  mat- 
ter also. 


Wage    Adjustment    for   Ten-Hour   Men    Had 
Been  Expected  in  Pittsburgh 

Pittsburgh,  Sept.  10. — Announcement  last  week  by 
Judge  Gary  of  an  adjustment  in  the  wages  of  workmen 
employed  in  the  non-continuous  departments  whereby 
these  men  will  receive  11  hours'  pay  for  10  hours'  work 
occasioned  little  surprise  here.  Indeed,  such  an  adjust- 
ment was  looked  upon  as  necessary  to  keep  the  men 
working  the  10-hr.  day  satisfied,  since  the  elimination 
of  the  12-hr.  day  in  the  continuous  process  departments 
brought  a  25  per  cent  increase  in  wages  and  made  it 
possible  for  men  in  the.se  divisions  to  earn  as  much  in 
eight  hours  as  the  day  wage  men  in  the  non-continuous 
departments  earned  in  10  hours.  It  is  believed  in  well 
informed  quarters  here  that  this  adjustment  in  the 
wages  of  the  10-hr.  men  is  but  the  first  step  in  the 
direction  of  setting  up  an  8-hr.  day  for  these  men. 

Meanwhile,  elimination  of  the  long  working  day  in 
independent  steel  plants  in  this  district  is  progressing, 
Pittsburgh  Crucible  Steel  Co.,  Pittsburgh  plant  at  Mid- 
land, Pa.,  is  the  latest  to  inaugurate  the  change.  The 
Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Corporation  will  soon  start  the 
shorter  day  at  its  blast  furnaces,  steel  works  and  coke 
plants. 


Tin  Plate  and  Sheets 


India 


American  exports  to  British  India  over  a  period  of 
years  show  the  following  shipments  of  tin  plate  and  of 
black  steel  sheets,  according  to  the  records  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce: 


Calendar 

Year 
1913 

Tin  Plate 
OrossTons) 
58 
1,210 
8,330 
10,545 
3.322 
2.089 
3,581 
2.931 

jne  30. 

Steel  Sheets 
(Gross  Tons) 

•234 

•493 

1919 

2,109 

1920 

1,602 

1922 

1923t 

•Fi.scal  year,  ended  J 
tFirst    seven    months. 
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The  Iron  Age  and  Its  Japanese  Readers 

The  circulation  department  of  The  Iron 
Age  has  taken  steps  to  reach  all  our  sub- 
scribers in  the  stricken  districts  of  Japan  to 
give  them  a  word  of  sympathy  and  to  offer 
such  special  help  as  we  may.  Our  sincere 
wish  is  that  none  of  them  may  be  found  to 
have  suffered  severely,  but  with  a  company  of 
readers  in  Nippon  numbering  several  hundre<l, 
it  is  realized  that  this  may  prove  a  vain  hope. 

There  is  satisfaction  in  knowing  that  the 
disaster  did  not  reach  the  leading  manufactur- 
ing sections,  which  extend  in  both  directions 
from  the  district  taking  in  Tokio  and  Yoko- 
hama— a  fact  which  was  emphasized  in  these 
columns  last  week  and  elaborated  on  a  few 
days  later  by  Secretary  of  Commerce  Hoover. 
Reconstruction  will  not  have  to  wait  pri- 
marily on  the  manufacturing  resources  of 
other  nations,  but  the  re-establishment  of  the 
commercial  structures  of  the  devastated  area 
will  be  in  the  hands  of  the  energetic,  purpose- 
ful, persevering  Japanese  themselves. 


FALL  BUYING  WAITS 


Steel 


Works     Operations     Adjusted     to 
Lessened  Demand 


Wire  Wails   Bought   for   Japan,   With   Sheet 

Inquiries  Still  Pending — More  Rail 

and  Car  Orders 

The  first  ten  business  days  of  September  have 
passed  without  improvement  in  new  buying  of  steel 
products  to  the  extent  that  had  been  expected. 
While  some  of  the  reduction  in  output  in  July  and 
August  was  called  seasonal,  it  now  appears  to  have 
been  in  part  also  an  adjustment  of  operations  to  a 
lessening  scale  of  demand. 

Whereas  August  bookings  of  finished  steel  by 
important  producers  were  about  up  to  the  rate  of 
July,  and  in  some  cases  exceeded  it,  the  general  ex- 
perience is  that  September  has  not  maintained  the 
August  rate. 

The  Steel  Corporation's  falling  ofl'  of  496,000 
tons  in  August  in  its  unfilled  orders  was  accom- 
panied by  a  reduction  to  85  per  cent  in  its  rate  of 
output.  It  had  on  its  books  Aug.  31  about  1,565,- 
000  tons  less  than  on  June  1,  when  it  was  running 
at  95  per  cent  of  capacity.  Independent  companies 
are  today  operating  on  a  70  to  75  per  cent  basis. 

Thus  the  industry  as  a  whole  is  producing  ingots 
at  a  yearly  rate  slightly  over  40,000,000  tons,  as 
against  upward  of  49,000,000  tons  as  the  rate  of 
April,  the  peak  month. 

Apart  from  the  buying  of  30,000  to  40,000  kegs 
of  nails  for  early  shipment,  little  of  the  inquiry  for 
Japan  has  resulted  in  business  as  yet.  Thus  far 
about  6000  tons  of  sheets  have  been  asked  for  to 
sheath  temporary  structures,  and  much  more  sheet 
inquiry  is  looked  for  in  the  next  30  days.  The  total 
of  shapes,  plates  and  bars  asked  for  on  Japanese 
account  is  about  20,000  tons. 

It  is  believed  that  several  months  will  elapse 
before  the  real  reconstruction  needs  of  the  stricken 
districts  can  be  definitely  known. 

Labor  supply  has  been  such  that  leading  pro- 
ducers in  the  Pittsburgh  and  nearby  districts  have 
been  able  nearly  to  complete  the  abolition  of  the 
12-hour  shift  at  blast  furnaces,  coke  ovens  and 
steel  plants.  In  the  Chicago  district  about  half 
the  12-hour  men  have  gone  to  the  shorter  day. 
Generally  the  change  has  been  more  rapid  than  was 
expected,  many  workers  who  have  been  on  outdoor 
jobs  having  applied  already  at  Central  Western 
steel  works. 

Less  is  heard  of  the  shorter  day  as  a  definite 
factor  in  finished  steel  prices,  though  the  week  has 
brought  a  10  per  cent  advance  in  the  hourly  wage 
rate  of  the  10-hour  men.  It  is  recognized,  however, 
that  with  higher  costs  producers  will  be  more  dis- 
posed to  adjust  output  to  demand  than  to  try  to 
fill  up  their  mills  by  cutting  prices. 

The  latest  rail  order  is  26,000  tons  placed 
with  the  Illinois  Steel  Co.  by  the  Canadian  Na- 
tional Railways  for  its  lines  in  the  United  States. 
The  rail  mills  now  have  a  comfortable  backlog 
and  further  good-sized  orders  are  expected.     The 


Pennsylvania  Railroad,  which  has  not  been  a  buyer 
of  rails  this  year,  is  soon  to  be  in  the  market.  Its 
plans  for  buying  12,000  to  15,000  cars  have  just 
become  known  also.  Car  works  will  heed  more 
business  within  30  to  60  days. 

The  Norfolk  &  Western's  total  rail  purchases 
are  close  to  60,000  tons,  and  it  is  now  in  the  market 
for  10,000  tons  of  tie  plates. 

The  policy  of  manufacturing  consumers  is  still 
one  of  keeping  close  step  with  the  mills,  stocks 
being  well  drawn  down  all  along  the  line.  Jobbers 
are  having  less  to  do,  seeing  that  so  many  mills 
can  deliver  promptly. 

In  finished  steel  the  price  structure  holds,  as 
for  many  weeks,  sheets  still  being  the  most  nota- 
ble exception.  The  automobile  industry  is  speci- 
fying more  liberally  in  body  sheets  and  there  is 
the  beginning  of  fourth  quarter  buying. 

Products  in  which  concessions  are  appearing  are 
bolts  and  nuts,  hot  rolled  flats,  track  fastenings, 
light  rails,  hard  bars  and  wire  fence. 

Some  deliveries  on  bars  have  been  held  up  and 
in  the  Chicago  district  two  mills  that  roll  bars 
from  old  rails  have  shut  down  due  to  the  falling 
oflf  in  demand  for  reinforcing  bars. 

Chicago  finds  more  signs  that  high  labor  cost 
has  caused  the  putting  aside  of  building  plans. 
At  Cleveland  two  buildings  in  prospect  will  each 
take  5000  tons  of  steel.  For  the  new  Union  pas- 
senger station  there  50,000  tons  will  be  needed, 
but  none  of  it  this  year. 

Hopes  of  an  advance  in  the  pig  iron  market 
based  on  an  anthracite  strike  are  now  in  abeyance. 
Following  the  settlement  of  the  strike,  the  price 
of  furnace  coke  has  declined  50c.  and  in  most  cen- 
ters the  pig  iron  market  again  shows  a  sagging 
tendency,  although  at  Pittsburgh  and  Cleveland 
there  is  more  activity  and  foundry  iron  at  Pitts- 
burgh is  held  50c.  higher.  Lake  blast  furnaces 
are  pursuing  an  aggressive  policy  at  distant  points 
and  another  shipment  of  iron  has  been  made  from 
Buffalo  to  Chicago.  In  the  South  some  furnaces 
have  quoted  as  low  as  $23. 

More  activity  has  appeared  in  ferromanganese, 
but  resales  dominate  the  market.  The  usual  price 
is  $112.50,  seaboard,  although  as  low  as  $110  has 
been  quoted. 


Pittsburgh 

Buying  Movement  in  Steel  Not  Developed — 

Japan's  Needs  Undetermined 

Pittsburgh,  Sept.  11. — Improvement  in  the  demand 
for  steel  confidently  looked  for  over  the  past  few 
months  to  develop  in  September  has  not  yet  material- 
ized and  the  tendency  to  reduce  production  to  the  pro- 
portions of  current  demand  is  becoming  more  pro- 
nounced. The  experience  of  the  Steel  Corporation  with 
its  loss  of  500,000  tons  in  its  unfilled  obligations  in 
August  is  fairly  typical  of  the  industry  as  a  whole, 
.-^ave  that  independent  companies  have  been  able  to 
take  on  more  early  delivery  business  than  the  Steel 
Corporation,  and  much  of  the  recent  buying  has  been 
of  that  character.  It  is  a  reasonably  safe  estimate  that 
new  business  of  independent  companies  lately  has  been 
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A  Comparison  of  Prices 

Advances  Over  tlie  Previous  NX  eek   in   llciivy    Jype,  Dciliiics   in   Italics 
At   dale.   Olio   week,   one   month,   anil   one   year 

For  Early  Delivery 


...       ,                                               Sept. 11.  SeiH.I.  Auc.14.  Sept. 12, 

I'lK    Iron.    |. ,.,.,;,.,, ss  Tun:         192;!  1923  1!)23  1922 

X...    JX,    I'lMl.i.Mphia-:-      ,.    tie.20  $26.7«  $25.70  $34,64 

X.I,   ■:.   V:ill.>    iiirn.ir.  :         ,  a5.<K»  24. SO  2F,.00  35.00 

X...   L'.   .•<.inil C:!,!.        ,    27.55  27.55  27.55  29.05 

X...    1'.    Hit :  h  ,.M     Ail  .    23.60  23.50  24.00  25.00 

X"     :■    r I:        iln.ai;nv  .    27.00  27.00  27.00  32.00 

i:             i       i              111   Pa...    25.00  25.00  25.00  32.00 

I  :■           \                  nnace 25.00  25.00  24.50  32.50 

\i           i;                    del.   P'gh   28.26  28.26  28.26  34.77 

Mil          >   I       :uo«     27.00  27.00  27.00  32.00 

Mill.iM.      \,,ll.  ^     24.50  24.50  24.50  33.00 

i;ni,v    I. UK.'.    I'lttsburgh...    25.76  25.76  25.76  36.77 

1,.   «.  eliuieoiU.   Cliicago...    32.15  32.15  32.15  36.15 

FfiTomanganese,    furnace.  112.50  112.50  117.50  67.50 

Kails.   Hitlets.   Ktc.  Per  Gross  Ton  : 

CI    1,                           .,   at  mill. $43.00  $43.00  $43,00  $40.00 

p.  ^                        I    iisburgh..    4250  42.50  42.50  40.00 

(1.1,       ,,,    :        r    ;., burgh...    42.50  42.50  42.50  40.00 

11 -h     vh.  ,  -    1,,,        P'gh 42.50  42.50  42.50  40.00 

ForKine   liillets,   base,   P'gh   47.50  47.50  47.50  45.00 

(V-h.    billets,    Phila 47.67  47.67  47.67  45.17 

Wire    rods,    Pittsburgh 51.00  51.00  51.00  47.50 

Cents  Cents  Cents  Cents 

.'!kelp,   gr.    steel.   P'gh.   lb..      2.40  2.40  2.40  2.00 

Light    rails   at    mill 2.15  2.15  2.25  2.00 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel, 

Prr  1  h   In  I  <t,-rir  llmjeis:         Cents  Cents  Cents  C^nts 

Tr,.,     !-i-        nvVnlolphia..  .      2.67  2.67  2.67  2.575 

liii:                  ,   i,i,  ,1^.1 2.40  2.40  2.40  2.25 

.-"•i.-:    I    I          r        l.iirgh 2.40  2.40  2.40  2.00 

St..  ,               ,       ,   .u.i 2.50  2.50  2.60  2.10 

St,  .      i             \          Vork....      2.74  2.74  2.74  2.34 

Ta,  !      I                I  Iisburgh..      2.50  2.50  2.50  2.00 

Ta,,                      '      a  ago 2.60  2.60  2.80  2.30 

Tan                     \    A    York...      2.84  2.84  2.84  2.34 

K.an,^,      !■  i:.!.Mii;ll      2.50  2.50  2.50  2.00 

Beams,    Chiiaw    2.60  2.60  2.70  2.20 

Beams,   New   Vork 2. 84  2.84  2.84  2.34 

Steel  hoops,    Pittsburgh...      3,15  3.15  3,15  2.75 

•The   average   .switching  charge  for  delivery    to   foundries 
in  the  Chicago  district  is  61c,  per  ton. 

tSilicon,   1,7.-)  to  2,25,     ISilicon,  2,25  to  2.75. 

The  prices  In  the  above  table  are  for  domestic  delivery  anc 


Sheets.   Nails  and   Wire,    ""t^'  ^'i'^^i' 

I'll-  IA>.  til  l^iiryc  Buyers:        Cents  Cents 

Sheets,   black.   No.  28.  P'gh     3.75  3.75 

She.ts,  galv,.   No.   28.   P'gh     5.00  5.00 

Sheets,   blue  an'l'd,   9   &   10      3.00  3.00 

Wire   nails,    Pittsburgh....      3.00  3.00 

Plain  wire,   Pittsburgh....      2.75  2.75 

Barbed  wire,  galv.,  P'gh..      3.80  3.80 

Tin  plate.  100-lb.  box,  P'gh  $5,50  $5,50 

Old    Material,  Per  Gross  Ton  : 

Carwheels,    Chicago    $20.00  $20.00 

("arwheels,  Philadelphia   . .    21.00  21.00 

Heavy  steel   scrap,    P'gh..    18.00  18.00 

Heavy  steel  scrap,  Phila..    17.00  17.00 

Heavy  steel  scrap.  Ch'go.  .   16.50  16.50 

No,   1    cast,   Pittsburgh 22,00  22.00 

No.    1    cast,    Philadelphia..    21.50  21.50 

No.  1  cast,  Ch'go  (net  ton)  20.0O  19.50 

No.   1   RR.  wrot,  Phila 1».00  18.00 

.No,  1  RR,  wrot,  Ch'go  (net)    16,00  16,00 

Coke,  Connellsville, 

Per  .Net  Ton  at  Oven  : 

Furnace   coke,    prompt....     H.SO       $5.00 

Foundry  coke,   prompt....       5,7S  6,00 

Metals, 

Per  Lb.  to  Large  Buyers:  Cents  Cents 
Lake  copper.  New  York. . . .  14.12 >/4  14.00 
Electrolytic  copper,  refinery  13.62%  13.50 

Zinc.    St,    Louis 6.55  6.50 

Zinc,   .New    York 6.90  6.85 

Lead.    St,    Louis 6.721/2     6.70 

Lead,  New  York 7.00  7.00 

Tin  (Straight),  New  York.  .42.13%  41.50 

Antimony    (.\siatic),  N.   Y.     7.50  7.50 

do  not  nece.'iSarily  apply  to  export  business. 


Aug.l4, 

Sept.l2 

Cents 

Cents 

3.75 

3.35 

5.00 

4.35 

3:00 

2.50 

3.00 

2.60 

2.75 

2.35 

3.80 

3.15 

$5.50 

$4,75 

$19,50 

$23,50 

20.00 

21.00 

18.00 

19.50 

16.00 

16.00 

16.00 

18.50 

21.50 

21.50 

20,00 

21.00 

17.50 

22.00 

Cents 

Cents 

14.50 

14.12% 

13.87% 

13.75 

6.25 

6.37% 

6.60 

6.72% 

6.35 

5.60 

6,70 

5.95 

38.50 

32,12% 

7,87%      6,25 


Composite  Price  Sept.  11,  1923,  Finished  Steel,  2.775c.  Per  Lb. 


Based  on  prices  of  steel  bars,  1 
beams,  tank  plates,  plain  wire, 
open-hearth  rails,  black  pipe  1 
and  black  sheets  J 


Sept.      4,   1923, 

Aug.    14.   1923, 

Sept.    12,  1922, 

■  pre-war  average. 


2.775c. 
2.775c. 
2.412c. 
1,689c. 


Composite  Price  Sept.  11,  1923,  Pig  Iron,  $25.29  Per  Gross  Ton 


Based  on  average 
irons,  the  basic  be 
the    foundry    an 
Philadelphia  and 


lid  foundry  ) 
quotation,  ( 
f    Chicago,  I 


Sept. 
Aug. 
Sept. 


4,  1923. 
14,  1923, 
12,  1922, 
average. 


running  between  50  and  60  per  cent  of  the  shipments 
against  their  orders. 

For  still  another  week  there  has  been  no  important 
change  in  prices  of  the  products  making  up  the  major 
portion  of  the  production.  The  market  is  unsettled  and 
rather  weak  on  bolts,  nuts  and  rivets,  and  shows  some 
irregularity  in  hot-rolled  flats  of  the  sizes  going  to  the 
automotive  industry,  while  in  cold-finished  steel  bars 
makers  holding  at  3.25c.  have  encountered  lower  prices 
in  the  Middle  West.  The  general  firmness  of  prices  is 
traceable  to  the  adjustment  of  production  to  current 
demands  and  a  belief  that  the  lower  rate  of  plant 
operations  and  the  elimination  of  the  long  work-day 
will  be  reflected  in  substantially  higher  costs. 

Settlement  of  the  anthracite  coal  miners'  strike 
has  been  followed  by  a  reaction  of  coke  prices,  which 
has  virtually  wiped  out  the  recent  advance,  largely 
built  up  on  expectations  of  an  extra  demand  for  coke 
to  replace  hard  coal.  A  contributing  factor  in  the  de- 
cline in  furnace  coke,  which  is  a  matter  of  50c.  a  ton, 
is  the  blowing  out  of  more  blast  furnaces  in  this  and 
nearby  districts,  where  103  out  of  a  total  of  138  will 
be  making  iron  by  the  end  of  this  week,  as  compared 
with  126  in  active  production  in  June. 


While  there  has  been  some  increase  in  the  demand 
for  foundry  iron,  it  has  not  been  suflSieient-  to  bring 
about  materially  higher  prices  and  the  disappearance 
of  a  quotation  of  $24.50,  Valley  furnace,  for  No.  2  is 
due  partly  to  the  fact  that  a  furnace  interest  which 
took  much  business  at  that  figure  has  gone  out  of  pro- 
duction in  the  past  week.  The  general  supply  of  pig 
iron  still  is  ample  for  all  requirements,  and  other  fur- 
naces are  likely  to  go  out  in  the  adjustment  of  supply 
to  demand. 

It  is  reported  that  a  good  many  sheet  orders  are 
in  the  market  for  Japan,  but  as  a  general  proposition 
the  effect  of  the  Japanese  catastrophe  has  not  been 
very  much  felt  in  this  district.  It  is  believed  that  the 
flood  of  inquiries  that  poured  forth  a  week  ago,  coming 
as  it  did  from  exporters  and  brokers,  was  in  anticipa- 
tion of  probable  requirements.  Local  advices  are  to  the 
eff'eet  that  cables  from  Japan  up  to  yesterday  were  not 
open  for  the  transmission  of  commercial  messages,  and 
that  no  accurate  idea  of  even  the  emergency  require- 
ments of  the  country  can  now  be  formed.  It  is  believed 
that  several  months  will  elapse  before  the  real  recon- 
struction needs  of  the  stricken  sections  will  be  definitely 
known. 
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Pig  Iron. — This  market  has  shown  a  fair  de^ee 
of  activity  in  foundry  iron  this  past  week,  although 
the  transactions  are  large  only  by  comparison  with 
the  recent  dullness.  A  sanitary  ware  manufacturer 
has  bought  1500  tons  of  No.  2  iron  at  $25,  Valley  fur- 
nace, and  there  were  several  other  .sales,  ranging  from 
a  carload  to  500  tons,  on  which  in  practically  all  cases 
the  base  was  |25,  Valley  furnace.  In  all,  probably 
5000  tons  of  foundry  iron  has  been  moved  in  the  past 
week  and  in  all  cases  it  was  for  early  delivery.  Some 
producers  are  asking  up  to  $26  for  No.  2  foundry,  but 
as  far  as  actual  sales  are  concerned  $25  is  the  top 
of  the  market  and,  seemingly,  is  the  bottom  also,  with 
the  passing  out  of  production  of  a  Valley  furnace 
interest  that  has  been  taking  business  at  less.  The 
promise  is  of  continued  improvement  in  sales  of 
foundry  iron,  since  a  large  sanitary  ware  interest 
whose  ordinary  requirements  are  about  5000  tons  a 
month  is  expected  to  be  in  the  market  for  last  quarter 
iron  at  an  early  date,  while  the  Westinghouse  Electric 
&  Mfg.  Co.  has  put  out  an  inquiry  for  approximately 
7000  tons  for  its  Trafford,  Pa.,  and  Cleveland 
foundries.  The  Cleveland  plant  inquiry  involves  1200 
tons  of  No.  1,  1150  tons  of  No.  2  and  1100  tons  of 
No.  2X  for  fourth  quarter  shipment,  while  the  inquir>' 
for  Trafford  calls  for  1000  tons  each  of  Nos.  1,  2  and 
3  grades,  one  carload  of  standard  Bessemer  iron  and 
a  carload  of  8  per  cent  silvery  iron.  The  tonnage  for 
Trafford  is  for  delivery  over  five  months  beginning 
Oct.  1.  These  inquiries  should  determine  how  firm  the 
market  is  at  $25,  furnace.  There  has  been  only  limited 
trading  in  the  steel  making  grades.  The  West  Penn 
Steel  Co.  recently  bought  1000  tons  of  basic  iron  at 
$25,  Valley  furnace,  but  important  sales  of  Bessemer 
iron  have  been  absent.  The  Union  Steel  Casting  Co. 
is  in  the  market  for  500  tons  of  Bessemer.  Low  phos- 
phorus iron  has  been  sold  slightly  above  $32,  delivered, 
Latrobe,  Pa.,  or  about  $29  f.o.b.  Riddlesburg,  Pa.  It 
is  reported  that  Valley  iron  of  this  grade  has  been 
sold  as  low  as  $30,  furnace.  The  Carnegie  Steel 
Co.  has  blown  out  one  Edgar  Thomson,  and  one  New- 
castle stack  since  a  week  ago,  and  now  has  45  of  59 
furnaces  making  iron.  It  is  expected  that  the  Jones 
&  Laughlin  Steel  Corporation  soon  will  have  to 
suspend  the  operation  of  two  furnaces  for  relining. 
The  A.  M.  Byers  Co.,  Gerard,  Ohio,  put  down  its 
furnace  last  Saturday.  The  Top  Mill  furnace.  Wheel- 
ing Steel  Corporation,  was  blown  out.  Claire  fur- 
naces. Reliance  Coke  &  Furnace  Co.,  Sharpsville,  Pa., 
will  be  blown  out  as  soon  as  present  ore  supplies  are 
used. 

We  quote  Valley  furnace,  the  freight  rate  for  de- 
livery to  the  Cleveland  or  Pittsburgh  district  being 
$1.76  per  gross  ton  : 

Basic    : $25.00 

Bessemer.    26.50 

Gray  forge   $24.00  to    24.50 

No.    2    foundry 25.00 

No.  3  foundry 24.00  to    24.50 

Malleable    24.50  to    25.50 

Low  phosphorus,   copper  free 31.00  to    31.50 

Ferroalloys. — Interest  in  the  market  again  is  low 
following  the  recent  sales  of  about  1500"  tons  of  ferro- 
manganese  at  a  recession  of  $5  per  ton  in  the  price. 
This  material  still  is  quoted  at  $112.50,  seaboard,  for 
either  domestic  or  imported  80  per  cent  alloy,  but  sales 
are  lacking  in  this  district  and  the  common  impression 
is  that  the  next  important  transactions  will  be  at  not 
over  $110.  Indeed,  that  price  has  been  named  here 
without  inducing  purchases.  Outlook  still  is  for  reduced 
steel  works  operations  over  the  last  quarter  of  the 
year,  with  the  consequent  curtailment  of  the  use  of  fer- 
roalloys and  purchases,  which  a  short  time  ago  appeared 
to  be  sufficient  only  to  carry  consumers  into  the  quarter 
now  promise  to  supply  all  requirements  over  the  re- 
mainder of  the  year.  On  20  per  cent  spiegeleisen,  $45, 
furnace,  now  is  maximum  even  for  small  lots.  Prices 
are  given  on  page  709. 

Semi-Finished  Steel. — The  common  quotation  on 
billets,  sheet  bars  and  slabs  here  still  is  $42.50  and  the 
tendency  to  hold  to  this  price  has  been  somewhat 
strengthened  by  the  recent  sale  by  a  Cleveland  producer 
to  a  Pittsburgh  district  strip  maker  of  approximately 
.30,000  tons  of  billets  and  slabs  for  delivery  over  the  re- 
mainder of  this  year  at  that  figure.  Buyers,  however, 
have  not  abandoned  expectations  of  being  able  to  buy 
billets  for  less  and  on  small  tonnages  for  early  delivery 


there  have  been  sales  at  our  minimum  quotation.  De- 
mand for  black  sheets  is  not  improving  sufficiently  to 
reduce  the  available  supply  of  sheet  bars  materially  and 
there  is  more  profit  in  sheet  bars  at  $41.50  than  there  is 
in  black  sheets  at  3.75c.,  base.  Demand  for  forging 
billets  has  not  yet  reflected  the  increased  activity  of 
the  automobile  and  parts  manufacturers  and  wire  rods 
and  skelp  still  are  selling  slowly.  There  is  some  ex- 
cess supply  of  rods,  due  partly  to  the  unsettled  rivet 
market,  which  is  keeping  down  specifications  from  that 
industry.  It  is  doubtful  if  the  present  price  of  $51, 
base,  could  be  obtained  if  makers  had  to  sell  a  tonnage, 
the  demand  is  so  limited.    Prices  are  given  on  page  709. 

Wire  Products. — The  trade  here  is  encouraged  by  a 
somewhat  better  inquiry,  particularly  as  the  renewed 
interest  of  buyers  shows  fairly  strongly  in  woven  fence 
and  barbed  wire,  which  have  been  extremely  dull  for 
several  months.  Orders  do  not  show  a  corresponding 
gain,  but  manufacturers  are  hopeful  that  a  turn  is  near. 
Order  books  in  most  products  are  low  with  most  mills 
and  early  deliveries  now  are  being  made  on  practically 
all  products.  Locally,  there  is  close  observance  of 
quoted  prices,  but  in  the  Middle  West  it  is  reported 
that  concessions  are  appearing  in  fence  prices  and  that 
the  full  prices  for  processed  wire  have  not  in  all  cases 
been  insisted  upon.  It  is  expected  a  good  many  nail 
orders  will  come  from  Japan  for  emergency  building. 
Prices  are  given  on  page  708. 

Steel  Rails. — Reports  as  to  the  price  of  light  rails 
rolled  from  new  steel  arc  conflicting,  some  claiming 
that  2.25c.,  base,  has  not  been  shaded,  while  equally 
convincing  testimony  is  heard  that  not  only  has  busi- 
ness been  done  at  2.15c.,  but  also  that  it  has  been  lost 
at  that  pi-ice.  On  attractive  orders  the  market  appears 
to  have  settled  to  the  latter  figure  and  on  these  sec- 
tions rolled  from  old  rails,  1.90c.  to  2c.,  base,  is  the 
prevailing  range. 

We    quote   light    rails    rolled    from   new   steel    at 

2.15c.   to   2.25c.   base    (25-lb.   to   45-lb.)  ;    those  rolled 

from  old  rails,   1.90c.   to    2c.    base    (12-lb.   to   45-lb.), 

f.o.b.  mill;  standard  rails,  $43  per  gross  ton  mill,  for 

Bessemer  and  open-hearth  sections. 
Hot-Rolled  Flats. — The  market  appears  to  be  hold- 
ing fairly  well  on  hoops  and  bands,  but  leans  in  buy- 
ers' favor  on  other  products  under  this  classification. 
No  considerable  trouble  is  experienced  by  consumers  in 
securing  wide  strips  at  3c.,  base,  as  against  3.15c.,  the 
regular  quotation,  and  2.90c.,  base,  still  is  being  done 
by  some  mills  on  rim  stock,  on  which  the  regular  quo- 
tation is  3c.  There  is  a  fair  run  of  orders,  but  buyers 
generally  still  are  "keeping  close  to  the  shore."  Prjces 
are  given  on  page  708. 

Iron  and  Steel  Bars. — All  makers  of  steel  bars  are 
holding  firmly  to  2.40c.,  base,  although  strictly  new 
business  is  confined  very  largely  to  small  tonnages  for 
early  delivery.  Specifications  against  old  orders  still 
are  reported  good.  A  light  demand  does  not  appear  to 
be  having  any  effect  upon  iron  bar  prices. 

We  quote  soft  steel  bars,   rolled   from   billets,   at 

2.40c.    base :    bars   for  cold-finishing   of   screw  stock 

analysis,    $3    per    ton    over    base ;    reinforcing   bars, 

rolled    from    billets.    2.40c.    base;    refined    iron    bars. 

3.25c.  base,  in  carload  lots  or  more  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh. 

Structural  Material. — Most  of  the  structural  jobs 
coming  to  local  fabricating  shops  involve  small  tonnage, 
and  demands  upon  the  mills  are  correspondingly  small. 
Relatively  low  bids  being  made  upon  structural  projects 
of  size  indicate  that  the  fabricating  companies  either 
have  fairly  liberal  stocks  of  plain  material  or  have  con- 
siderable tonnage  due  them  from  the  mills  at  less  than 
today's  prices.  On  cuiTent  business,  however,  there  is 
no  padding  of  the  regular  market  price.  Prices  are 
given  on  page  708. 

Plates. — The  situation  does  not  change  much  except 
for  the  fact  that  shipments  against  old  orders  still  are 
running  ahead  of  incoming  business,  and  an  increasing 
number  of  mills  are  in  a  position  to  take  on  business  for 
delivery.  The  regular  price  of  2.50c.,  base,  Pittsburgh, 
is  well  observed.     Prices  are  give  on  page  708. 

Cold-Rolled  Strips. — While  the  general  tendency  of 
consumers  still  is  to  keep  purchasers  close  to  actual  re- 
quirements and  all  makers  could  handle  more  business 
than  they  are  booking,  competition  for  orders  is  not 
keen  enough  to  produce  important  recessions  from  the 
regular  quotations  on  the  regular  base  of  5c.,  Pittsburgh. 

Bolts,  Nuts  and  Rivets. — The  market  is  very  irregu- 
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liir  iiiicl  lallu'i-  unsettled  on  these  lines,  due  largely  to 
till'  fact  that  there  is  more  capacity  than  current  de- 
mands require.  Smaller  units,  anxious  to  keep  going, 
are  taking  business  at  well  below  the  quotations  of 
the  larger  producers.  Some  of  the  former  are  naming 
(il),  10  and  10  per  cent  off  list  for  large  machine  bolts, 
and  on  nuts  as  much  as  4.25c.  off  list  on  hot  pressed 
and  4c.  off  on  cold  pressed  is  being  named.  Rivet 
makers  are  trying  to  establish  a  .'Jc.  base  for  large 
structural  rivets,  but  it  cannot  be  said  that  it  is  a 
tirm  price,  since  buyers  were  able  to  secure  goodly  sup- 
plies at  that  price  or  less  on  the  old  card  of  extras. 
The  new  card  is  not  popular  with  buyers,  the  rail- 
roads being  particularly  active  in  protest.  A  size  of 
rivets  commonly  used  by  the  railroads  is  %  x  2  in., 
which  formerly  commanded  an  extra  of  15c.  per  100  lb. 
over  base.  In  the  new  list  there  is  an  extra  of  35c.  per 
100  lb.  for  diameter  and  2.5c.  per  100  lb.  for  length,  an 
increase  of  .f9  per  ton.  Prices  and  discounts  are  given 
on  page  708. 

Track  Fastenings. — The  need  of  new  business  by 
some  makers  of  spikes  is  beginning  to  tell  on  prices  of 
small  sizes,  hitherto  held  at  3.50c.,  base,  but  which  lately 
have  been  offered  in  the  anthracite  coal  region  at  the 
same  base  as  large  spikes,  or  3.15c.  Inquiries  for  spikes 
are  more  numerous  than  they  have  been,  but  there  has 
not  been  a  corresponding  gain  in  orders  and  old  obliga- 
tions are  pretty  well  filled.     For  prices,  see  page  708. 

Tubular  Goods. — There  continues  to  be  heavy  pres- 
sure upon  the  mills  for  shipments  on  old  orders,  par- 
ticularly for  standard  pipe.  Consumption  apparently 
still  is  heavy,  because  a  considerable  portion  of  the  ship- 
ments, notably  of  oil  country  goods,  is  going  direct  to 
users  instead  of  to  jobbers'  warehouses.  New  business 
is  fairly  good,  but  not  of  a  volume  to  encourage  expecta- 
tions that  the  present  rate  of  production  can  be  main- 
tained during  the  remainder  of  the  year.  Even  now 
some  mills  can  make  shipments  so  promptly  as  to  sug- 
gest exhaustion  of  order  books.  Competition  for  busi- 
ness is  keener  on  the  basis  of  deliveries  than  on  prices. 
Several  inquiries  for  line  pipe  and  oil  well  goods  for 
shipment  to  Mexico  and  South  America  are  current 
and  call  for  early  delivery.  Boiler  tube  specifications 
are  good,  but  new  demands  are  light.  There  are  inti- 
mations of  price  cutting  in  seamless  tubes  and  a  vague 
hint  of  a  general  revision  of  boiler  tube  prices  about 
the  middle  of  this  month.    Discounts  are  on  page  708. 

Sheets. — Orders  show  a  slow,  but  pretty  steady  iii- 
crease,  and  there  has  been  a  notable  increase  in  speci- 
fications from  the  automotive  industry,  which  also  is 
beginning  to  place  fourth  quarter  conti-acts.  That  in- 
dustry is  getting  into  smoother  operation  on  the  1924 
models.  Only  by  a  considerable  stretch  of  imagination, 
however,  could  the  general  market  be  called  active. 
While  manufacturers,  who  have  to  buy  their  steel  in- 
sist that  3.75c.,  base,  for  black  sheets  means  no  more 
than  a  new  dollar  for  an  old  one  at  $42.50  for  sheet  bars 
and  that  even  3.85c.  nets  less  than  5  per  cent  gross 
profit,  the  lower  figure  has  not  entirely  disappeared. 
Buyers  do  not  appear  seriously  impressed  with  the  pos- 
sibility of  an  early  advance  in  prices  and  are  governing 
purchases  accordingly.  The  leading  interest,  which 
opened  its  books  for  fourth  quarter  business  last  Thurs- 
day, has  not  yet  filled  up  for  that  period;  when  it 
opened  its  books  for  the  present  quarter  it  filled  them 
in  about  24  hours.  The  attitude  of  consumers  has 
changed  considerably  since  last  April  and  prices  will 
be  governed  more  by  the  law  of  supply  and  demand 
than  by  producing  costs.  Cables  from  Japan  not  yet 
being  open  for  business  use  no  very  clear  line  on  the 
requirements  of  that  country  in  its  emergency  recon- 
struction can  be  had.     Prices  are  given  on  page  708. 

Tin  Plate. — The  leading  interest  is  sold  out  for  the 
last  quarter  of  the  year  and  the  independent  makers 
largely  so.  Specifications  for  November  shipments  are 
due  next  Saturday  and  should  disclose  whether  the  con- 
sumers have  requirements  for  all  the  tin  plate  con- 
tracted for.  Few  makers  have  any  considerable  ton- 
nage available  for  shipment  during  the  last  quarter,  and 
only  small  and  broken  lots  of  stock  items  for  prompt 
delivery.  The  effect  of  the  Japanese  disaster  in  the  tin 
plate  market  will  probably  be  greatest  in  extra  demands 
for  material  for  meat  and  milk  containers,  these  foods 


being  the  most  urgent  need  of  the  stricken  people. 
Cold  -  Finished  Steel  IJars  and  Shafting. — Locally, 
there  is  firm  adherence  to  the  quoted  base  of  3.25c., 
Pittsburgh,  for  carload  lots,  but  makers  are  reported 
to  be  encountering  rather  sharp  competition  in  the  Chi- 
cago district,  where  makers  are  understood  to  have 
gone  as  low  as  3c.,  Pittsburgh,  in  an  effort  to  secure 
desirable  accounts.  Business  is  better  with  local 
makers,  due  chiefly  to  larger  specifications  and  orders 
from  the  automotive  industry.  Other  consuming  indus- 
tries still  are  buying  sparingly.  Ground  shafting  holds 
at  3.(;5c.,  base,  f.o.b.  mill,  for  carload  lots. 

Coke  and  Coal. — Settlement  of  the  anthracite  coal 
miners'  strike  has  been  followed  by  a  considerable 
modification  of  producers'  price  ideas  on  coke.  Furnace 
grade,  not  available  a  week  ago  ijelow  .$5  per  net  ton 
at  oven,  now  is  freely  offered  at  $4.75,  and  actually  has 
been  sold  as  low  as  $4.50,  the  latter  price  prevailing  on 
75  carloads  to  a  local  steel  company.  There  has  also 
been  a  drop  of  from  25c.  to  50c.  a  ton  in  foundry  coke, 
which  for  prompt  delivery  now  is  quotable  from  $5.75 
to  $G.50,  as  against  $6  to  $7  a  week  ago.  Contracts  for 
fourth  quarter  furnace  coke  aggregating  somewhat 
above  100,000  tons  a  month  are  reported  to  have  been 
concluded  at  $5  per  net  ton  at  ovens.  Some  of  the 
tonnage,  however,  has  been  contracted  for  as  a  meas- 
ure of  protection.  The  coal  market  has  also  weakened 
slightly  with  the  termination  of  the  anthracite  strike. 
Prices  are  not  materially  lower  except  on  slack  grads, 
which  is  down  to  $1.20  at  mines  for  steam  and  $1.40 
for  gas  grade.  Mine  run  steam  coal  still  is  quoted  at 
$2.15  to  $2.40,  and  mine  run  gas  and  coking  coal  from 
$2.25  to  $2.35. 

Old  iVlaterials. — There  is  no  occasion  to  materially 
alter  the  prices  of  a  week  ago.  Steel  makers  still  show 
no  interest  in  fresh  supplies;  the  foundries  are  buying 
only  moderately  and,  as  for  the  past  few  weeks,  trad- 
ing has  been  largely  between  dealers.  Relatively  high 
prices  ruled  on  this  month's  offerings  of  scrap  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad,  which  brought  $19.30  per  gross 
ton  for  heavy  melting  steel,  $23  to  $23.50  for  the  spe- 
cialties, $20.15  for  No.  1  rails  and  $16  for  borings. 
Dealers  secured  all  of  the  offerings  and  were  prompted 
to  go  high  in  their  bids  by  the  fact  that  a  Youngstown 
district  steel  plant  recently  began  accepting  shipments 
on  old  and  high-priced  contracts.  It  is  believed  that 
most  of  the  high-priced  orders  have  been  filled  or  that 
the  material  is  available  in  dealers'  yards  to  fill  them. 
With  dwindling  steel  mill  order  books  brought  about  by 
the  fact  that  shipments  for  some  time  have  been  exceed- 
ing new  business,  the  outlook  is  for  a  lower  rate  of 
steel  works  operations  and  a  smaller  consumption  of 
scrap.  Furthermore,  most  of  the  steel  companies  have 
unusually  big  stocks  of  pig  iron,  which  would  be  drawn 
upon  in  the  event  that  scrap  advances  much.  Such 
strength  as  the  market  shows,  therefore,  is  merely  a 
surface  and  not  a  fundamental  condition.  There  is  real 
weakness  in  compressed  sheets.  Norfolk  &  Western 
Railway  will  receive  bids  until  noon  Sept.  12  on  22,862 
gross  tons  of  scrap,  and  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad 
list,  which  embraces  21  cars  and  10,460  gross  tons, 
closes  at  noon   Sept.  17. 

We  quote  for  delivery  to  consumers'  mill  in  tlie 
Pittsburgh  and  other  districts  taking  the  Pittsburgh 
freight  rate  as  follows: 

Per  Gross  Ton 

Heavy    melting   steel $lS.no  to  JlS.r.n 

No.   1  cast,  cupola  size 22.00  to    22.r,0 

Rails  tor  rolling.  Newark  and 
Cambridge,  Ohio  ;  Cumberland. 
Md. :  Huntington,  W.   Va„  and 

Franklin.    Pa 19.00  to    20.00 

Compressed     sheet     steel 16.00  to    16.50 

Bundles,  sheets,  sides  and  ends..  14.50  to  15.00 
Railroad  knuckles  and  couplers.  .  22.50  to  23.00 
Railroad  coil  and  leaf  springs...  22.50  to  23.00 
Low  phosphorus  bloom  and  billet 

ends    24.50  to    25.00 

Low  phosphorus   plate   and   other 

material     23. .50  to    24.00 

Railroad    malleable    19.00  to    19.50 

1  Steel   car   axles 21.50  to    22.00 

( 'ast   iron  wheels 19.00  to    19.50 

RolIiHl    steel   wheels 22.50  to    23.00 

Machine  shop   turnings 13.00  to    13.50 

Sheet    l.ar   crops 21.00  to    21.50 

Heavy   steel  axle  turnings 15.50  to    16.00 

Shcirt  .shoveling   turnings 15.00  to    15.50 

Heavy    breakable    cast 19.00  to    19.50 

Stove    plate     15.50  to    16.00 

Cast  iron  borings 15.50  to    16.00 

No.    1    railroad   wrought 14.50  tn    15.00 

No.    2   railroad    wrought IS. 00  to    IS.-iO 
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Most     Consumers     Buying    From     Hand    to 
Mouth — More  Rail  Orders 

Chicago,  Sept.  11. — ^Outside  of  additional  rail 
orders  amounting  to  30,000  tons,  purchases  of  finished 
steel  during  the  week  have  been  restricted.  Heavy 
shipments  continue  to  reduce  the  backlogs  of  the  mills 
and  now  that  satisfactory  deliveries  are  available,  con- 
sumers appear  to  be  disposed  to  buy  from  hand  to 
mouth.  It  is  notable,  however,  that  stocks  in  hands  of 
consumers  are  thoroughly  deflated  and  it  is  therefore 
expected  that  current  purchases  for  short  periods 
ahead  will  form  an  imposing  aggregate  tonnage.  This 
view  is  based  on  the  fact  that  consumption  of  steel  is 
fairly  well  maintained,  although  some  users  are  less 
insistent  on  deliveries  than  heretofore  and  a  few  of 
them  have  asked  for  the  holding  up  of  shipments. 

The  gradual  decline  in  building  activity  is  not  sur- 
prising in  view  of  high  labor  costs;  the  surprising 
feature  is  that  it  has  slackened  so  gradually.  Oil 
storage  tank  buying,  on  the  other  hand,  has  stopped 
abruptly,  but  past  experience  would  indicate  that  it 
may  be  resumed  just  as  unexpectedly.  Railroad  car 
buying  is  still  at  a  low  ebb.  Other  factors  in  the 
industrial  situation  are  practically  unchanged.  Auto- 
mobile production  is  still  ahead  of  previous  records  for 
the  same  period  of  the  year  and  general  manufacturing 
operations  are  holding  up  well.  The  notable  exception 
is  the  implement  industry,  which  has  been  operating 
at  a  restricted  rate  for  some  time.  On  the  whole,  no 
radical  changes  in  the  market  situation  are  expected 
this  fall,  although  some  observers  believe  that  the 
advantage  will  be  increasingly  in  favor  of  the  buyer 
as  winter  approaches.  Thus  far  there  has  been  no 
pronounced  increase  in  inquiries  such  as  would  forecast 
a  heavy  fall  buying  movement.  The  most  important 
source  of  new  demand  has  been  Japan,  which  has 
entered  the  market  for  large  quantities  of  sheets,  nails 
and  wire  for  the  restoration  of  the  area  devastated  by 
the  earthquake. 

Two  hard  steel  bar  mills  have  temporarily  sus- 
pended production,  but  otherwise  mill  and  blast  fur- 
nace operations  in  this  district  are  substantially  un- 
changed. 

Pig  Iron. — A  second  cargo  of  Susquehanna  iron 
from  Buff^alo,  consisting  of  1700  tons  of  foundi-y  rang- 
ing from  2.75  to  3.25  per  cent  silicon,  is  expected  to 
arrive  at  Milwaukee  Friday,  Sept.  14.  Still  another 
shipment  will  probably  be  made.  On  the  whole,  cur- 
rent buying  is  of  a  hand-to-mouth  character  and  with 
the  coal  strike  settled,  buyers  have  recovered  confi- 
dence in  their  ability  to  dominate  the  market.  Some 
of  the  larger  users,  however,  are  placing  substantial 
orders.  A  Wisconsin  melter  is  inquiring  for  3000  to  4000 
tons  of  foundry  for  30  to  60-day  delivery.  A  local 
plant  wants  2000  tons  for  September  and  October  ship- 
ment and  a  railroad  is  in  the  market  for  800  tons  of 
foundry  for  delivery  over  the  remainder  of  the  year. 
A  western  Michigan  melter  has  closed  for  2000  tons 
of  malleable  both  for  shipment  over  the  remainder  of 
the  year.  It  is  understood  that  both  of  these  orders 
went  to  Lake  Erie  furnaces.  Both  Detroit  and  Toledo 
producers  are  quoting  $25  base,  furnace,  which  enables 
them  to  penetrate  far  into  what  is  normally  Chicago 
territory.  Local  prices  are  fairly  steady,  but  a  sale  at 
$26.50  base  is  reported  to  have  been  made  at  Milwau- 
kee. On  the  other  hand,  one  of  the  Milwaukee  stacks 
which  had  been  quoting  $27  base,  furnace,  has  announced 
an  advance  to  $28.  This  figure  is  equal  to  the  delivered 
price  at  Milwaukee  from  Chicago  furnaces,  but  puts 
the  Milwaukee  stack  at  a  disadvantage  to  the  extent 
of  the  local  switching  charge  from  furnace  to  user. 
Outside  of  a  few  small  sales  of  Southern  iron  for  ship- 
.nent  by  barge  and  rail,  little  Southern  product  is  being 
disposed  of  in  this  section.  Stocks  in  Southern  furnace 
yards  are  said  to  be  large,  according  to  some  estimates 
amounting  to  close  to  100,000  tons.  With  so  much  iron 
piled  some  producers  are  changing  their  views  of  prices. 
At  least  two  Southern  stacks  are  now  quoting  $23  base, 
Birmingham.    A  local  inquiry  calls  for  50  to  100  tons 


of  low  phosphorus.  A  sale  of  250  tons  of  silvery  has 
been  made  in  Wisconsin  at  the  Jackson  County, schedule 
and  several  carlot  orders  are  also  reported.   Charcoal  is 

quiet. 

Quotations  on  Northern  foundry  high  phosphorus 
malleable  and  basic  irons  are  f.o.b.  local  furnace  and 
do  not  Include  an  average  switching  charge  of  61c. 
per  ton.     Other  prices  are  for  iron  delivered  at  con-         ^^ 
sumer's    yard    or    when    so    indicated,    f.o.b.    furnace         • 
other  than  local. 

Lake  .•^ui" n.ir  -li.ii  r...,\.  ^mi  i,),i;ing 

sil.  ]  :."    'i.  ii.'        i   ..:    (I,  .    ,i;.i..$32.04  to  $32.15 
North.  1  .     .  .  :.  -,      .  _:,  to 

2.7:.  27.50 

Northf.]-ii  r,,!.,,,  i\,MiMii.     \m     j,  .sil. 

1.75   to   2.2:. 27.00 

Malleable,  not  uv.r  -.j.:,  sil 27.00 

Basic    27.00 

High    phosphorus    27.00 

Southern  No.   2 28.65  to    30.01 

Low   phos..    sil.    1    to    2    per    cent, 

copper  free   34.00  to    35.00 

Silvery,  sil.   S  per  cent 39.29 

Ferroalloys. — There  has  been  increasing  interest  in 
ferromanganese  and  a  sale  of  150  tons  has  been  made 
at  $112.50,  seaboard,  which  is  now  the  ruling  market. 
A  number  of  inquiries  for  ferromanganese  are  pending. 
A  Michigan  melter  is  inquLring  for  100  tons  of  spie- 
geleisen. 

We  quote  80  per  cent  ferromanganese,  $120.06  to 

$120.88,    delivered  ;    50    per    cent   ferrosilicon,    $85    to 

$87,  delivered  ;  spiegeleisen,  IS  to  22  per  cent,  $50.80, 

delivered. 

Plates. — With  buying  of  railroad  cars  and  oil  stor- 
age tanks  at  a  low  ebb,  the  two.  heaviest  sources  of 
plate  business  are  contributing  little  to  current  mill 
bookings.  New  car  inquiries  which  have  reached  West- 
ern car  builders  during  the  week  do  not  involve  more 
than  4500  tons  of  steel,  and  no  orders  or  inquiries  for 
tanks  are  reported.  Mill  shipments  continue  to  ex- 
ceed new  business. 

The  mill  quotation  is  2.60c.,  Chicago.  Jobbers 
quote   3.30c.   for  plates  out  of  stock. 

Cast  Iron  Pipe. — Saginaw,  Mich.,  has  placed  125  tons 
with  the  National  Cast  Iron  Pipe  Co.,  and  Chicago  has 
awarded  860  tons  to  the  United  States  Cast  Iron  Pipe 
&  Foundry  Co.  Lincoln  Park,  Mich.,  took  bids  from 
.general  contractors  yesterday  on  700  tons,  while  Lake 
County,  Ohio,  received  tenders  on  1200  tons  of  4-  to 
12-  in.  inclusive  on  the  same  date.  St.  Paul  takes  bids 
today  on  425  tons  of  6-  to  16-in.  Prices  show  little 
change,  although  slightly  easier  on  the  larger  sizes. 

We  quote  per  net  ton.  f.o.b.  Chicago,  as  follows: 
Water  pipe,  4-in..  $64.20:  G-in.  to  12-in.,  $60.20; 
above  12-in.,  $57.20  to  $59.20;  class  A  and  gas  pipe. 
$5  extra. 

Sheets. — Inquiries  thus  far  received  from  Japan  in- 
volve 6000  tons,  about  equally  divided  between  gal- 
vanized and  black  sheets,  and  it  is  expected  that  this 
total  will  be  increased  to  20,000  or  30,000  tons  within 
the  next  30  days.  The  first  efforts  of  the  Japanese  will 
be  directed  toward  the  building  of  light  temporary 
structui-es  which  will  require  large  quantities  of  sheets. 
The  use  of  sheets  for  sheathing  these  buildings  is  dic- 
tated both  by  fire  restrictions  in  large  cities  and  by 
fear  of  cholera.  The  dread  disease  is  transmitted  by 
rats,  and  as  a  protection  against  them  the  Japanese 
drive  sheet  foundations  into  the  wet  subsoil  under 
which  the  rodents  will  not  burrow.  An  important  fea- 
ture of  the  current  Japanese  demand  is  the  inquiry  for 
.galvanized  sheets.  Under  normal  conditions  the  ton- 
nage of  galvanized  sheets  imported  into  the  islands  is 
small,  owing  to  the  high  protective  duty,  which  will 
probably  be  suspended  in  view  of  the  present  urgent 
demand.  The  tremendous  destruction  of  buildings  would 
naturally  cause  a  large  increase  in  demand  for  sheets 
and  spelter,  and  it  is  doubtless  true  that  stocks  of 
spelter  and  galvanizing  plants  were  destroyed  in  the 
earthquake  zone  in  which  about  25  per  cent  of  the  very 
large  galvanizing  capacity  of  the  country  is  located. 
The  action  of  the  leading  sheet  producer  in  opening  its 
books  for  fourth  quarter  at  unchanged  prices  caused  no 
surprise.  Other  mills  are  generally  holding  to  the  same 
quotations,  although  black  sheets  are  more  freely  avail- 
able from  smaller  producers  at  3.75c.,  base  Pittsburgh. 
Domestic  demand  is  not  active,  but  consumption  appears 
to  be  well  maintained.  Refrigerator  manufacturers  are 
operating  at  100  per  cent  of  capacity  and  expect  to  con- 
tinue at  that  rate  through  the  fall  and  winter  in  prepa- 
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111  lor  next  yc-ai-.s  tiadf.      Hot  air  furiKKC  niak 
also  very  busy. 

Mill  quotations  arc  3.7tic.  to  S.Soo.  for  No.  28 
tpluck,  3c.  for  No.  10  blue  annealed  and  Sc.  tor  No. 
.'S  KHlvanlzed.  all  being;  Pittsburgh  prlccK,  subject 
;o  a  freight  rate  to  Chicago  of  34c.   per  100  lb. 


Holls  and  Nuts. — The  Rnnouncement  of  the  advanced 
list  prices  has  had  the  effect  of  bringing  in  heavier 
specilications  against  third  quarter  contracts  on  which 
the  old  list  prices  prevail.  Little  fourth  quarter  con- 
tracting has  been  done  'hus  far. 

Bars. — Mill  shipments  of  soft  steel  bars  are  still 
heavy,  although  some  buyers  are  not  so  insistent  on  de- 
liveries as  earlier  in  the  year,  and  in  a  few  instances 
requests  for  the  suspension  of  shipments  have  been 
receive<l.  New  business  is  not  heavy,  but  mills  find 
encouragement  in  the  receipt  of  a  number  of  inquiries 
for  first  quarter.  Bar  iron  continues  weak  with  the 
ruling  market  at  2.40c.,  Chicago,  although  some  orders 
are  moving  at  both  below  and  above  that  figure.  Rail 
steel  bars  remain  firm  at  2.30c.,  mill,  but  the  dearth  of 
new  business  has  had  an  adverse  effect  on  operations. 
The  Moline  mill  of  the  Republic  company  has  shut 
down  until  the  end  of  the  month,  and  the  Calumet  plant 
at  Chicago  Heights  has  been  idle  for  a  week  and  will 
not  resume  again  until  next  Monday.  A  decline  in  re- 
inforcing bar  business  i.i  responsible,  in  part,  for  the 
condition  of  the  rail  steel  market.  While  good-sized 
reinforcing  projects  continue  to  be  undertaken,  the  large 
number  of  small  jobs  which  make  up  the  volume  of  ton- 
nage earlier  in  the  year  are  lacking.  The  farm  imple- 
ment industry,  another  large  user  of  hard  steel,  is  tak- 
ing little  tonnage  at  present. 


Chicago   mi 

Jobbers  quote  3.20c.  for  steel  bars  out  of  ware- 
house. The  warehouse  quotation  on  cold-rolled  steel 
bars  and  shafting  is  4.55c.  for  rounds  and  5.05c.  for 
flats,  squares  and  hexagons. 

Jobbers  quote  hard  and  medium  deformed  steel 
bars  at  3c.  base;  hoops,  4.55c.  ;  bands,  3.95c. 
Rails  and  Track  Supplies. — Two  rail  orders  placed 
by  Western  roads  during  the  week  aggregated  30,000 
tons.  The  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  and  Hocking  Valley  in- 
quiries for  standard  section  rails  are  still  pending. 
There  is  little  activity  in  light  rails.  The  Great  North- 
ern Railway  is  inquiring  for  1000  tons  of  90-lb.  and  1000 
tons  of  130-lb.  rails  for  delivery  in  the  first  quarter  of 
1924,  and  also  asks  for  prices  on  2675  tons  of  tie  plates, 
with  the  stipulation  that  delivery  must  be  guaranteed 
one-half  in  the  first  quarter  and  the  balance  in  the 
second  quarter  of  1924.  The  Canadian  National  Rail- 
ways has  placed  2300  tons  of  rails  with  the  Hlinois 
Steel  Co.  for  its  American  lines. 


Standard  railroad  spikes.   3.25c.  mill ;   track  bolts 

with  square  nuts,   4.25c.   mill;   iron  tie   plates,    2.85c. 

mill;  steel   tie  plates,   2.60c.,  f.o.b.   mill;   angle  bars, 

2.75c.,  f.o.b.  mill. 

Jobbers   quote   standard   spikes  out   of  warehouse 

at  3.90c.  base  and  track  bolts,   4.90c.  base. 

Structural  Material — Locally  there  is  approximately 
20,000  tons  of  fabricated  steel  work  pending  and  else- 
where in  this  territory  there  is  also  a  round  tonnage  un- 
disposed of,  but  on  the  whole  the  demand  for  structural 
steel  appears  to  be  on  the  wane.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
high  labor  costs  are  having  a  discouraging  efl'ect  on  new 
buildings  and  that  some  contemplated  work  is  being 
delayed  or  postponed.  Ore  docks  for  the  Great  North- 
ern at  Duluth,  involving  2300  tons,  have  been  indefi- 
nitely posted.  On  the  other  hand,  a  new  local  project, 
the  Sheridan  Trust  &  Savings  Bank  Building,  will  re- 
quire 3500  tons.  Demand  for  heavy  steel  from  Japan  is 
not  expected  to  be  fully  felt  for  some  time,  as  initial 
efforts  no  doubt  will  be  concentrated  on  the  erection  of 
temporary  structures.  Nevertheless,  Japanese  inquiries 
thus  far  received  involve  20,000  tons  of  structural 
.shapes,  bars  and  plates. 

The  mill  quotation  on  plain  material  is  2.80c., 
Chica'go.  Jobbers  quote  3.30c.  for  plain  material  out 
of  warehouse. 

Wire  Products. — Demand  for  nails  from  Japan  is 
heavy,  and  it  is  estimated  by  the  trade  that  fully  20,000 
•tons  or  the  equivalent  of  400,000  kegs,  will  be  bought 
for   use    in    putting    up    temporary    structures    in    the 


(■arlli(|uake  ziine.  Substantial  inquiries  for  galvanized 
wire  as  well  as  wire  rods  hrive  also  been  received  from 
Japan.  Domestic  demand  is  also  improving,  both  in- 
quiries and  specifications  being  heavier.  Greater  in- 
terest is  shown  in  fencing  and  barbed  wire.  Spring 
terms  on  fencing  have  been  announced  and  some  orders 
have  been  placed.  For  mill  prices  see  finished  iron  and 
steel,  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh,  page  708. 

We  quote  warehouse  prices  f.o.b.  Chicago :  No.  6 
to  No.  9  bright  basic  wire,  $3.90  per  100  lb. ;  extra 
for  black  annealed  wire,  15o.  per  100  lb. ;  common 
wire  nails,  $3.80  per  100  lb. ;  cement  coated  nails, 
$3.25  per  keg. 

Reinforcing  Bars. — The  volume  of  prospective  busi- 
ness is  increasing,  as  is  generally  the  case  at  this  season 
of  the  year,  and  a  muihIn  r  df  large  new  projects  are 
being  figured  on.  The  mrk  .il,-,,  Ijiought  out  a  number 
of  good-sized  lettinus,  nun.  ,,(  which  were  closed  only 
after  keen  competition.  AUliough  some  of  the  work 
let  earlier  in  the  year  has  been  held  up  at  the  instance 
of  investment  bankers,  prospects  for  building  activity 
during  the  fall  months  are  regarded  as  generally  favor- 
able.    Lettings  include: 

John  Marshall  High  School  building,  Minneapolis,  Minn., 
600   tons  to  Fleischer  Construction  Co. 

lOIks  club-house,  Milwaukee,  700  tons  to  Corrugated  Bar 
Co. 

Franklin  Street  School,  Milwaukee,  200  tons  to  Corru- 
gated Bar  Co. 

Fair  Store  basement,  Chicago,  400  tons  to  Joseph  T.  Ryer- 
son  &  Son. 

Addition  to  Hotel  Retlaw,  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis.,  100  tons  to 
Corrugated  Bar  Co. 

Hoffman  Building.  Chicago,  125  tons  to  Barton  Spiderweb 
System   Co. 

Illinois  road  work,  100  tons  to  Concrete  Steel  Co. 
Pending  business  includes: 

Perry  Creek  Conduit,  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  700  tons. 
United    States    Reclamation    Service,    Denver,    Colo.,     300 
tons. 

High  school,  Mishawaka,  Ind.,  175  tons. 
Midwest  Utilities  Co.  power  house,  Tulsa,  Okla.,  100  tons. 
Old  Material. — There  is  practically  no  consumer  de- 
mand except  for  cast  and  malleable  grades,  which  are 
notably  stronger,  and  brokers'  ideas  are  decidedly  less 
bullish  than  a  week  ago.  While  dealers  are  still  pay- 
ing from  $16.50  to  $17  for  heavy  melting  to  cover  their 
short  sales,  they  are  doing  no  speculative  buying. 
Prices  of  the  various  grades  listed  below  show  little 
change,  but  if  sentiment  is  any  gage  of  the  future,  the 
next  general  turn  will  be  downward.  Railroad  lists  in- 
clude the  Illinois  Central,  10,000  tons;  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio,  11,000  tons;  the  Northern  Pacific,  3600  tons,  and 
the  Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois,  800  tons. 

We  quote  delivery  in  consumers'  yards.  Chicago 
and  vicinity,  all  freight  and  transfer  charges  paid, 
as  follows : 

Per  Gross  Ton 

Iron  rails    $21. 50  to  $22.00 

Cast    iron    car    wheels 19.50  to    20.00 

Relaying  rails,  56  and  60  lb 28.50  to    29.50 

Relaying  rails,  65  lb.  and  heavier  32.00  to    35.00 
Rolled  or  forged  steel  car  wheels  22.00  to    22.50 

Rails    for    rolling 17.50  to    18.00 

Steel  rails,  less  than  3  ft 20.50  to    21.00 

Heavy   melting    steel 16.50  to    17.00 

Frogs,    switches   and   guards   cut 

apart    17.00  to    17.50 

Shoveling  steel    16.25  to    16.75 

Drop  forge  flashings 11.50  to    12.00 

Hydraulic  compressed   sheets....    13.00  to    13.50 

Axle    turnings    13.50  to    14.00 

Steel  angle  bars 18.50  to    19.00 

Per  Net  To7i 

Iron  angle  and  splice  bars 22.50  to    23.00 

Iron  arch  bars  and  transoms....    22.50  to    23.00 

Iron  car   axles 25.50  to    26.00 

Steel  car  axles 18.00  to    18.50 

No.    1    busheling 13.50  to    14.00 

No.    2   busheling 10.00  to    10.50 

Cut  forge    15.00  to    15.50 

Pipes  and  flues 10.00  to    10.50 

No.   1  railroad  wrought 16.00  to    16.50 

No.    2   railroad   wrought 15.00  to    15.50 

Steel  knuckles  and   couplers 19.50  to    20.00 

Coil   springs    20.50  to    21.00 

No.   1  machinery  cast 19.50  to    20.00 

No.   1   railroad   cast 18.50  to    19.00 

No.   1  agricultural  cast 18.50  to    19.00 

Low   phos.    punchings 17.50  to    18.00 

Locomotive  tires,  smooth 16.00  to    16.50 

Machine  shop  turnings 9.00  to      9.50 

Cast  borings    11.00  to    11.50 

Short  shoveling  turnings 11.00  to    11.50 

Stove     plate     16.60  to    17.00 

Grate   bars    14.50  to    15.50 

Brake    shoes    15.00  to    15.50 

Railroad  malleable 19.50  to    20.00 

Agricultural    malleable    17.50  to    18.00 
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New  York 


Structural  Steel  Continues  Strong — Pig  Iron 

Very  Dull 

New  York,  Sept.  11. — The  only  inquiry  of  im- 
portance which  has  been  pending  in  this  market  for 
the  past  two  weeks  was  from  the  American  Tube  & 
Stamping  Co.,  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  for  from  4000  to 
5000  tons  of  basic  for  last  quarter  delivery,  and  it  was 
withdrawn  last  week,  but  the  company  afterward  placed 
an  order  for  3000  tons  and  may  buy  2000  more.  Aside 
from  this  transaction,  the  market  has  been  almost  life- 
less. The  settlement  of  the  anthracite  strike  has  caused 
buyers  to  look  for  lower  prices  and  to  stay  out  of  the 
market.  The  result  is  that  quotations  are  nominal,  but 
it  seems  very  probable  that  on  a  tonnage  of  fair  size 
about  $24.50,  eastern  Pennsylvania,  could  be  done  on  No. 
2  foundry  and  that  Buffalo  iron  would  be  sold  on  the 
same  basis.  The  indifference  of  buyers  as  to  prices  is 
shown  in  the  case  of  a  small  tonnage  of  Southern  iron 
which  has  been  offered  for  resale  on  a  basis  of  about 
.$20,  Birmingham,  and  has  gone  begging.  Virginia 
iron  at  the  nominal  quotation  of  $26,  furnace,  which  has 
prevailed  for  some  time,  cannot  be  sold,  and  the  few 
Virginia  furnaces  in  operation  are  piling  their  iron  with 
the  prospect  of  going  out  of  blast  at  an  early  date. 
We  quote  delivered  in  the  New  York  district  as 
follows,  having  added  to  furnace  prices  $2.27  freight 
from  eastern  Pennsylvania,  $4.91  from  Buffalo  and 
$5.44  from  Virginia: 

Bast.  Pa.  No.  IX  fdy.,  sil.  2.75  to  3.25 $28.27 

East.  Pa.  No.  2X  fdy.,  sil.  2.25  to  2.75 27.27 

East  Pa.  No.  2,  sil.  1.75  to  2.25 27.27 

Buffalo,  sil.   1.75  to  2.25 29.41 

No.   2X  Virginia,  sil.  2.25  to  2.75 31.94 

No.  2  Virginia,  sil.  1.75  to  2.25 31.44 

Ferroalloys. — The  British  official  price  of  ferro- 
manganese  is  still  $117.50,  and  some  carload  lots  have 
been  sold  at  that  figure,  but  $112.50  prevails  on  resale 
lots  of  both  domestic  and  foreign  production,  and  even 
lower  prices  have  been  named.  In  the  spiegeleisen 
market,  there  have  also  been  sales  of  carload  lots  for 
which  the  quotation  is  $47.50,  furnace,  with  $45,  fur- 
nace, asked  for  large  lots.  No  changes  are  noted  in  the 
ferrosilicon  or  ferrochromium  markets,  which  continue 
quiet  with  demand  light. 

Cast  Iron  Pipe. — Inquiries  are  in  good  volume,  though 
few  are  for  large  tonnages.  Firmness  continues  and 
makers  of  pressure  pipe  are  booked  for  several  months. 
One  dealer  is  turning  away  orders  on  large  sizes.  We 
quote  per  net  ton,  f.o.b.  New  York,  in  carload  lots,  as 
follows:  6-in.  and  larger,  $63.60;  4-in.  and  5-in.,  $68.60; 
3-in.,  $78.60,  with  $5  additional  for  Class  A  and  gas 
pipe.  New  life  appears  in  the  soil  pipe  market  as 
prospects  loom  up  for  needs  in  construction  work. 
Prices  are  unchanged  and  demand  is  good.  It  is  be- 
lieved in  some  quarters  that  if  the  winter  is  mild  the 
seasonal  falling  off  in  demand  will  be  slight.  One 
maker  is  declining  orders  for  deferred  shipment. 
We  quote  discounts  of  both  Southern  and  Northern 
makers,  f.o.b.  New  York,  in  carload  lots,  for  prompt 
shipment,  as  follows:  6-in.  standard,  34y2  to  35%  per 
cent  off  list;  heavy,  44 '/^  to  45%  per  cent  off  list. 

Warehouse  Business. — Thus  far  September  is  gen- 
erally reported  by  warehouses  in  this  district  as  a  quiet 
month.  Good  deliveries  from  the  mills  are  noted  and  in 
some  products  dealers  claim  that  the  mills  are  ap- 
parently anxious  for  business.  Black  and  galvanized 
sheets  continue  firm  with  the  volume  of  business  trans- 
acted at  about  the  same  level  as  in  July  and  August. 
Probably  the  majority  of  sales  today  are  made  on  a 
basis  of  4.75c.  per  lb.  for  No.  28-gage  black  and  5.75c. 
per  lb.  for  galvanized  sheets.  A  fair  demand  for  bars 
is  evident  and  sellers  of  spring  steel  report  a  fairly 
active  market.  Wrought  iron  and  steel  pipe  are  quiet, 
but  prices  are  still  firm.  No  change  is  reported  in 
prices  on  brass  and  copper  products.  We  quote  prices 
on  page  732. 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel. — Fair  activity  in  structural 
steel  is  the  only  outstanding  feature  of  the  local  steel 
situation.  A  good  deal  of  the  projected  work  is  for 
commencement  in  the  fall,  so  that  the  closing  of  con- 


tracts is  expected  to  proceed  without  undue  delay.  The 
work  is  largely  in  public  schools,  loft  buildings  and 
apartments,  a  greater  number  of  the  latter  being 
figured  on  since  the  prospect  of  any  early  lowering  of 
rentals  has  practically  disappeared.  Aside  from  struc- 
tural activity  there  is  very  little  large  steel  tonnage 
up  for  consideration.  Orders  being  put  on  mill  books 
are  mostly  carload  lots  for  early  shipment,  with  a 
sprinkling  of  fourth  quarter  contracts  of  moderate  size, 
mostly  from  jobbers.  Large  steel  consumers  who  de- 
pend primarily  upon  Steel  Corporation  companies  for 
their  steel  are  getting  deliveries  on  old  contracts  at 
such  a  full  rate  that  their  current  requirements  are 
made  up  of  small  fill-in  lots.  Some  of  the  independent 
mills  are  in  need  of  tonnage,  particularly  in  plates, 
shapes  and  bars.  Specifications  in  hand  and  orders 
coming  in  are  better  in  the  lighter  forms  of  steel.  Prices 
are  firm  on  practically  every  item.  Buyers  have  ap- 
parently given  up  thought  of  any  reductions  to  come 
this  year,  yet  there  is  no  anxiety  to  cover  for  fourth 
quarter.  The  Norfolk  &  Western  Railroad,  which  re- 
cently closed  for  50,000  tons  of  rails  for  1924,  is  now 
inquiring  for  10,000  tons  of  tie  plates.  The  New  York, 
Ontario  &  Western  is  out  for  its  1924  rail  requirements, 
probably  3000  to  5000  tons.  The  recent  inquiry  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Co.  of  New  Jersey  for  10,000  tons  of  steel 
for  oil  tanks  temporarily  has  been  withdrawn.  The 
largest  active  structural  job  is  a  bridge  over  the  Rari- 
tan  River  at  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J.,  requiring  6000  tons, 
on  which  bids  close  today  (Tuesday). 

We  quote  for  mill  shipments.  New  York  delivery, 
as  follows :  Soft  steel  bars,  2.74c. ;  plates  and  struc- 
tural shapes,  2.S4c. :  bar  iron,  2.74c. 
Coke. — The  coke  market  has  declined  in  price  and  is 
less  active  following  the  agreement  of  anthracite  miners 
and  operators.    While  foundry  coke  had  reached  a  range 
of  from  $6  to  $6.50  for  prompt  carloads,  just  prior  to 
•  the  expected  strike,  and  standard  furnace  coke  was  at 
$5   to   $5.50   per   ton,   the   present   market   for   prompt 
shipment  is  $5.75  to  $6.25  for   standard  foundry  coke 
and  $4.25  to  $4.50  for  standard  furnace.    Consumers  are 
evidently  holding  off  further  purchases  as  long  as  pos- 
sible,   expecting    a    further    recession.      By-product   is 
quoted  $11.41,  Newark  and  Jersey  City. 

Old  Material. — The  market  continues  to  show  a 
stronger  tendency  on  most  grades,  although  demand  is 
not  reported  particularly  heavy.  No.  1  heavy  melting 
steel  is  now  bringing  $16.50  per  ton,  delivered  to  east- 
ern Pennsylvania  consumers,  and  in  one  instance,  ship- 
ments to  Pottsville,  brokers  are  reported  paying  $17 
per  ton  on  strictly  No.  1  heavy  melting  steel.  Cast 
borings  and  machine  shop  turnings  are  strong,  with 
the  former  bringing  up  to  $15.50  per  ton  delivered  east- 
ern Pennsylvania  consumers  and  the  latter  about  $14.50 
per  ton.  Specification  pipe  is  unchanged  at  $16  per 
ton  delivered  Lebanon.  Stove  plate  is  firm  and  in  the 
case  of  New  Jersey  foundries,  although  generally  bring- 
ing $18  per  ton  delivered,  is  said  to  be  sometimes  up  to 
$18.50  per  ton.  This  grade  is  quotable  in  New  York 
at  $15.50  to  $16  per  ton,  based  on  the  prices  offered  for 
the  nearby  deliveries.  A  lower  price  is  offered  by 
brokers  shipping  to  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  as  a  result  of  the 
higher  freight  rate. 

Buying  i)rices  per  gross  ton  New  York  follow  : 

Heavy  melting  steel,   yard $12.50  to  $13.00 

Steel      rails,      short      lengths,      or 

equivalent      13.25  to    13.7.'; 

Rails   for    rolling 15.00  to    17.00  L 

Relaying   rails,    nominal 2.=i.00  to    26.00  f 

Steel   car  axles 19.00  to    20.00 

Iron  car  axles 25.00  to    26.00  J 

No.    1    railroad   wrought 14.00  to    14,50  1 

Wrought  iron  track 13.50  to    14.00  , 

Forge  fire    9.50  to    10.00  ' 

No.    1    vard  wrought,  long 13.00  to    13.50  « 

Cast   borings    (clean) 11.00  to    12.00 

Machine-shop   turnings    10.25  to    10.75 

Mixed  borings  and   turnings 9.50  to    10.00 

Iron  and  steel  pipe   (1   in.  diam.. 

not  under  2  ft.  long) 11.75  to    12.2.-. 

Stove   plate    15.50  to    16.00 

Ijocomotive  grate  bars 12.50  to    13. .''lO 

Malleable  cast    (railroad) 18.00  to    19.00 

Cast-iron  car  wheels 17.00  to    18.00 

Prices  which  dealers  in  New  York  and   Brooklyn 
are  quoting  to  local  foundries  per  gross  ton  follow: 

No.   1   machinery  cast $20.00  to  $21.00 

So.  1  heavy  cast  (columns,  build- 
ing materials,  etc.),  cupola  size  19.00  to    20.00 
No.   1  heavy  cast,  not  cupola  size  17.00  to    18.00 
No.  2  cast  (radiators,  cast  boilers, 

etc.)    17.00  to    IS. 00 
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Cincinnati 


Low    I'lices   Attributed   to    Lake    Fuiiiacei — 
Moderate   Buying  of  Pig   Iron 

Cincinnati,  Sept.  11. —  PIr  iron  .sale.s  Ki'nerally  run 
from  carloads  to  lot.s  of  200  tons,  and  the  market  is 
still  dull.  There  were,  however,  a  number  of  round-lot 
sales  during  the  past  week.  A  nearby  melter  bought 
1000  tons  of  Southern  iron,  not  strictly  of  foundry 
Krade,  at  a  price  reported  to  be  less  than  .$23,  Birming- 
ham, but  the  circumstances  of  the  sale  and  the  fact 
that  no  more  of  this  iron  is  available  would  leave  this 
deal  out  of  all  calculations  as  affecting  the  mai-ket 
price.  The  Southern  market  can  still  be  quoted  at 
$23.50,  but  a  small  tonnage  of  resale  iron  is  available 
at  $23.  Birmingham  furnaces  have  not  yet  receded 
from  the  $24  price,  but  a  test  of  the  market  has  not 
been  made  recently  and  it  is  difficult  to  say  just  what 
could  be  done  on  a  round  tonnage.  In  the  North,  $25 
continues  minimum  in  the  southern  Ohio  district,  but 
lake  furnaces  are  reported  to  be  offering  iron  in  this 
district  on  a  basis  of  $24.50.  In  fact,  an  Indiana  melter 
is  reported  to  have  placed  an  order  with  a  Cleveland 
furnace  for  1000  to  2000  tons  for  fourth  quarter  on 
the  basis  of  $24.25,  furnace,  or  the  equivalent  of  $24.50, 
Ironton.  Another  Indiana  melter  bought  500  tons  of 
foundry  at  $25,  base  Ironton.  On  an  inquiry  for  first 
half  of  next  year,  a  southern  Ohio  furnace  has,  it  is 
understood,  quoted  $25,  base.  Inquiries  are  scarce, 
though  the  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co.  is  in  the 
market  for  0500  tons,  and  a  Bucyrus  melter  for  1500 
tons  for  last  quarter  of  this  year  and  first  quarter  of 
next.  There  is  no  inquiry  for  basic  and  very  little  for 
silvery. 

Based  on  freight  rates  of  $4.05  from  Birmingham 
and    $2.27  from   Ironton.  we   quote   f.o.b.   Cincinnati : 

Southern  coke,  sil.  1.75  to  2.25   (base) $27.55 

Southern    coke,    sil.    2.25    to    2.75     (No.    2 

soft)    28.05 

Ohio  silvery,   8  per  cent 36.77 

Southern  Ohio  coke,  sil.  1.75  to  2.25  (No.  2)    27.27 

Basic  Northern    27.27 

Malleable  27.27 

Sheets. — Naming  of  fourth  quarter  prices  by  the 
American  Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Co.  has  had  the  effect  of 
reassuring  buyers  of  sheets  and  tin  plate,  some  of  whom 
had  the  idea  that  higher  prices  would  be  named  on  ac- 
count of  the  inauguration  of  the  8-hr.  day  at  the  mills. 
Some  good-sized  orders  have  already  been  placed  for 
fourth  quarter  delivery.  Concessions  of  $2  per  ton  on 
blue  annealed  and  galvanized  sheets,  as  well  as  black, 
are  reported  to  have  been  made  by  some  of  the  smaller 
mills  needing  business. 

Structural  Material. — A  little  more  activity  is  noted. 
Highway  bridges  in  Indiana  requiring  800  tons  will 
probably  be  awarded  today.  Bids  have  been  taken  on 
a  factory  building  for  the  Fibre  Conduit  Co.,  Richmond, 
Ind.,  involving  300  tons,  and  it  is  said  that  the  work 
will  be  awarded  to  an  Indianapolis  fabricator.  The 
Rowland  office  building,  Columbus,  Ohio,  will  probably 
be  awarded  this  week.  C.  A.  Koerner  &  Co.,  Louisville, 
Ky.,  have  been  awarded  the  general  contract  for  the 
Kosair  Temple,  Louisville,  involving  450  tons. 

Warehouse  Business. — Local  jobbers  report  a  slight 
improvement  in  the  demand,  though  orders  continue  to 
be  for  very  small  tonnages.  Stocks  generally  are  in 
good  shape.     Prices  are  unchanged. 

Finished  Materials. — Orders  continue  small,  and  for 
immediate  delivery.  Indications  point  to  a  fair  demand 
for  plates  arising  in  the  near  future,  as  tank  builders 
are  figuring  on  a  number  of  projects  that  involve  con- 
siderable tonnages.  Specialties  continue  in  fair  demand, 
and  some  carload  sales  of  track  accessories,  car  wheels, 
boiler  tubes  and  such  items  are  reported.  There  is 
little  activity  in  wire  products,  and  mills  report  that 
jobbers  and  manufacturers  are  not  specifying  very 
heavily  against  contracts.  New  business  is  light.  Some 
jobbers  are  apparently  endeavoring  to  develop  lower 
prices  on  plain  wire  and  wire  nails,  but  there  is  no 
indication  of  their  being  successful.  Concessions  can 
still  be  had  in  bolts  and  nuts,  but  despite  these  induce- 
ments orders  are  light.  A  report  is  current  that  con- 
siderably  less  than   the   published   price   of  3.15c.   has 


been  i|UoU'd  by  a  northern  Ohio  mill  on  hoops  and 
bands.  Prices  on  all  products  are  holding  fairly  well, 
but  there  is  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  buyers  to  wait 
as  long  as  possible  before  contracting  for  fourth  quar- 
ter, they  apparently  feeling  that  it  will  be  to  their 
advantage  to  do  so.  Very  prompt  deliveries  can  be 
made  by  mills  on  practically  all  products. 

Cincinnati    Jobbers    quote :    Iron    and    steel    bars, 
.3.50c.;  reinforcing  bars,  3.60c.;  hoops,  4.55c.;  bands. 
4.25c.;     shapes,     3.60c.;     plates,     3.60c.;     cold-rolled 
rounds,    4.50c. ;   cold-rolled   flats,   squares   and  hexa- 
gons,  5c.;   No.   10  blue  annealed   sheets,   4.25c.;   No. 
28    black    sheets,    5.35c. ;    No.    28    galvanized   sheets, 
6.35c. ;  No.  9  annealed  wire.  $3.60  per  100  lb. ;  com- 
mon wire  nails,  $3.60  per  keg  base. 
.  Coke. — An  upturn  in  coke  prices   is  noted,  the  ad- 
vances being  made  by  operators  who  had  been  quoting 
lower  figures  to  bring  them   in  line  with  the  general 
market.     Some  sizes  of  domestic  fuels  have  been  ad- 
vanced 50c.  to  $1,  but  on  the  whole  the  market  is  about 
the  same  as  last  week.    Foundry  and  furnace  cokes  are 
in  fair  demand,  with  domestic  sizes  moving  better  than 
for  some  time. 

Old  Material. — The  scrap  market  remains  about  the 
same  as  last  week,  practically  all  the  activity  being 
traced  to  dealer  trading.  A  steel  company  in  the  dis- 
trict is  buying  some  sheet  clippings,  on  which  it  has 
advanced  its  price  about  50c.,  but  this  is  the  only  ac- 
tivity of  note.  Cast  grades  are  quiet.  Offerings  are 
large,  the  Norfolk  &  Western  alone  offering  35,000 
tons,  on  which  bids  will  close  this  week.  Prices  gener- 
ally are  unchanged. 

We  quote   dealers'  buying  prices,  f.o.b.   cars  Cin- 
cinnati : 

Per  Gross  Ton 

Bundled    sheets    $13.50  to  $14.00 

Iron    rails    16.00  to    16.50 

Relaying  rails,  50   lb.  and  up 29.00  to    29.50 

Rails  for  rolling 17.00  to    17.50 

Heavy   melting    steel 15.50  to    16.00 

Steel  rails  for  melting 15.50  to    16.00 

Car  wheels   15.50  to    16.00 

Per  Net   Ton 

No.    1   railroad    wrought 13.50  to    14.00 

Cast    borings    10.00  to    10.50 

Steel  turnings    9.50  to    10.00 

Railroar)    r-;,st  ,         -     ,      17noto    17.50 

No.   1   iiiHliii ,^!  ,  1!^  :,n  to    20.00 

Burnt    --  1  .:  !      -n  to    13.00 

Iron    n\  .  ."  to     23.00 

LocouMnM     Ml..    (-; h    iri^Hi.   I     i  I    .11  to    15.00' 

Pipes  ami   ilu(..> ;i..:.u  to    10.00 


Boston 


Disregard  of  Pig  Iron  Diflferentials  Noted — More 
Scrap   Inquiries 

Boston,  Sept.  11. — More  eastern  Pennsylvania  in- 
terests have  advanced  frorn  $25  furnace  to  $25.50,  with 
No.  2X  now  $26  and  No.  IX  $27,  and  claim  to  have 
closed  business  at  the  new  prices.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  Meriden,  Conn.,  builders'  hardware  manufacturer,  in 
the  market  for  500  tons  fourth  quarter  No.  IX,  bought 
eastern  Pennsylvania  at  $26,  furnace,  while  another 
Connecticut  foundry  bought  500  tons,  silicon  3.25  to 
3.75,  fourth  quarter,  at  $26.  Small  sales  of  No.  2X, 
prompt  shipment,  are  reported  at  $26,  and  iron  is 
offered  in  western  Massachusetts  at  $24.50  base.  On 
western  Pennsylvania  $24  furnace  base  has  been  done. 
Buffalo  No.  IX  sold  the  past  week  in  Connecticut  at 
$25  furnace,  and  a  Vermont  foundry  took  part  of  900 
tons  on  the  same  basis.  A  New  York  furnace  is  re- 
ported to  have  taken  the  rest  of  the  Vermont  business 
at  a  delivered  price  under  Buffalo.  As  previously  re- 
ported, Alabama  furnaces  have  dropped  from  $27  to 
$24  furnace  base,  with  limited  sales  at  the  new  price. 
Virginia  iron  is  not  a  factor,  being  considerably  out  of 
line  with  others.  Business  is  better  in  New  England, 
but  by  no  means  active,  most  of  it  for  fourth  quarter 
delivery. 

We  quote  delivered  prices  on  the  basis  of  the 
latest  reporter!  sales  as  follows,  having  added  $3.65 
freight  from  r-:i>--K^rii  Pennsylvania,  $4.91  from  Buf- 
falo.  .$.",. Hi:   It \iiLiiii:i,   and  $9.60  from  Alabama. 

Ka.st.    !■.  I,  1..   2.75 $29. 15. to  $29.65 

lOast.    I  .  ;    ,       n.   2.25 28.65  to     29.15 

Buffalo,  si      ■    ■  ,    M.    :  75 29.01  to    29.91 

Buffalo,   sil.   IT;,   to  2.25 29.01  to    29.91 

Virginia,  sil.  2.25   to   2.75 32.42  to    32.92 

Virginia,  sil.   1.75  to  2.25 31.92  to    32.42 

Alabama,  sil.  2.25   to  2.75 33.60  to    34.10 

Alabama,  sil.   1.75  to  2.25... 33.10  to    33.60 
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Structural  Steel. — Steel  mills  are  actively  seeking 
business,  but  most  fabricators  are  well  covered  and  not 
disposed  to  make  further  commitments  due  to  the  drop 
in  construction.  One  mill  continues  to  quote  structural 
steel  at  2.40c.,  Pittsburgrh  base,  but  2. .50c.  is  the  gen- 
eral asking  price.  No  large  tonnages  were  booked  by 
fabricators  the  past  week,  and  no  important  busiijess 
is  in  immediate  prospect.  The  movement  of  plain  ma- 
terial out  of  warehouse  stocks  is  moderately  large,  but 
individual  orders  in  most  instances  do  not  exceed  five 
tons. 

Coke. — New  England  producers  of  by-product  foun- 
dry coke  are  still  quoting  on  a  basis  of  $13.50  delivered. 
Deliveries  against  contract  specifications  have  fallen 
still  further  behind,  and  with  demands  for  domestic  fuel 
very  pressing,  producers  find  themselves  in  about  the 
same  position  experienced  a  year  ago.  Connellsville 
72-hr.  foundry  coke  is  offered  on  a  delivered  basis  of 
about  SI  under  local  fuel,  and  foundries,  especially  in 
Connecticut,  are  showing  more  interest.  Iron  melters 
are  taking  increasing  quantities  of  crushed  coke  not  only 
from  New  England,  but  outside  makers  as  well.  lib- 
eral sales  of  48-hr.  Connellsville  coke  at  approximately 
$12  delivered  were  made  to  New  England  gas  companies 
the  past  ten  days  or  so,  but  such  buying  has  quieted 
down  somewhat. 

Old  Material. — Sentiment  in  old  material  circles  is 
more  optimistic,  and  more  inquiries  have  come  into  the 
market  the  past  few  days.  Now  that  the  coal  strike 
question  has  been  settled,  the  trade  expects  an  increase 
in  actual  bookings.  During  the  past  week,  however, 
business  was  mostly  between  dealers,  the  largest  en- 
deavoring to  accumulate  supplies.  Prices  remain  un- 
changed. A  small  amount  of  nonferrous  material  will 
be  sold  at  public  auction,  together  with  much  other 
material,  by  the  government,  at  Squantum,  Quincy, 
Mass.,  Tuesday,  Sept.  18. 

The  following  prices   are   for  ^oss   ton   lots   de- 
livered consuming  points : 

No.   1  machinery  cast $22.50  to  $23.00 

No.  2  machinery  cast 20.50  to    21.00 

Stove  plate   16.00  to    17.00 

Railroad   malleable    21.00  to    21.50 

Street  car  axles 20.00  to    21.00 

The  following  prices  are  offered  per  gross  ton  lots 
f.o.b.  Boston  common  rate  shipping  points: 

No.   1  heavy  melting  steel $12.00  to  $12.50 

No.    1  rail   wrought 13.50  to    14.00 

No.    1   yard  wrought 12.50  to    13.00 

Wrought    pipe     (1-in.    in    diam.. 

over   2   ft.   long) 11.00  to    11.50 

Machine  shop  turnings S.50  to      9.00 

Cast  iron  borings,   rolling  mill.  .  .      9.50  to    10.00 

Cast  iron  borings,   chemical 12.00  to    12.50 

Blast  furnace  borings  and   turn- 
ings          8.50  to      9.00 

Forged  scrap  and  bundled  skeleton     9.00  to      9.50 

Shafting    18.00  to    18.50 

Street  car  axles 18.00  to    18.50 

Rails  for  rerolling 13.50  to    14.00 


St.  Louis 

Light   Buying   of   Pig   Iron — Railroad   Scrap 
Lists  Are  Hea^^- 

St.  Louis,  Sept.  11. — Buying  of  pig  iron  by  melters 
in  this  district  was  less  this  week  than  for  several 
weeks  past.  Melters  for  the  most  part  seem  wary  of  the 
market,  and  are  generally  buying  only  hand  to  mouth. 
The  biggest  sale  of  the  week  was  of  1000  tons  of  basic 
made  by  the  St.  Louis  Coke  &  Iron  Co.  to  a  melter  in 
the  district  for  prompt  shipment.  The  same  company 
sold  100  tons  of  foundry  iron  and  about  200  tons  in 
carload  lots.  The  biggest  inquiry  before  the  market 
is  from  an  Illinois  melter  for  200  to  500  tons  of  foundry 
iron  for  last  quarter;  other  inquiries  are  mostly  for 
carloads.  Northern  iron  is  still  being  sold  on  the  basis 
of  $27,  Chicago.  Quotations  have  been  made  as  low 
as  $23.50,  Birmingham,  for  Southern  iron,  with  the 
price  ranging  up  to  $24.  A  carload  of  spiegeleisen  was 
sold  in  this  market,  and  there  is  an  inquiry  for  100  tons 
of  Bessemer  ferrosilicon. 

We  quote  delivered  consumers'  yards.  St.  Louis, 
as  follows,  having  added  to  furnace  prices  $2.15 
freight  from  Chicago,  $3.28  from  Birmingham  (rail 
and  water),  $5.17  from  Birmingham,  all  rail,  and  81 
cents  average  switching  charge  from  Granite  City : 

Northern  fdy.,  sll.   1.75  to  2.25 $29.16 

Northern  malleable,  sil.  1.75  to  2.25 29.16 

Basic    29.16 

Southern  fdy..  sll.  1.75  to  2  25... $28.67  to  29.17 


Finished  Iron  and  Steel. — The  market  for  all  fin- 
ished material  is  very  quiet.  No  new  work  has  been 
placed  with  fabricators  here  for  several  weeks,  and 
trade  in  structural  steel  is  dull.  Jobbers  are  buying 
very  little.  A  Texas  jobber  bought  a  carload  of  wash- 
ers, and  another  jobber  in  that  State  bought  a  carload 
of  nails.     Railroad  inquiries  are  very  light. 

For  stock  out  of  warehouse  we  quote  :  Soft  steel 
bars,  3.35c.  per  lb. ;  iron  bars,  3.35c. ;  structural 
shapes.  3.45c.;  tank  plates,  3.45c.;  No.  lO  blue  an- 
nealed sheets,  4.45c.  ;  No.  28  black  sheets,  cold  rolled, 
one  pass,  5.20c.  :  cold  drawn  rounds,  shafting  and 
screw  stock,  4.45c. ;  structural  rivets,  4.15c. ;  boiler 
rivets,  4.25c.  ;  tank  rivets,  i'b  in.  and  smaller,  50-5 
per  cent  off  list;  machine  bolts.  45-5  per  cent;  car- 
riage bolts,  40-5  per  cent;  lag  screws,  50-5  per  cent; 
hot  pressed  nuts,  square  or  hexagon  blank,  $2.50; 
and  tapped,  $2.50  oft  list. 

Coke. — Before  the  reaching  of  an  agreement  at  Har- 
risburg,  the  anthracite  situation  strengthened  the  posi- 
tion of  coke,  and  Connellsville  grades  advanced  25c. 
within  the  last  week,  sales  being  made  at  $6.75  to  $7.75 
at  the  ovens.  Domestic  coke  is  in  better  demand,  the 
St.  Louis  Coke  &  Iron  Co.  selling  1000  tons  for  early 
shipment. 

Old    Material. — Dealers    continue    to    buy    at    good 
prices  all  railroad  lists  offered,  and  these  lists  continue 
to  be  heavy.     However,  dealers  are  delaying  shipments 
as  much  as  possible  and  are  taking  only  such  purchases 
as   it  is   absolutely  necessary  to   move.     The  result  is 
that  stocks  in  hands  of  dealers  generally  are  low.   Con- 
sumers still   are   out  of  the  market   except  for  a  few 
specialties.     Prices  are  unchanged.     New  railroad  lists 
include:  Norfolk  &  Western,  30,000  tons;  Illinois  Cen- 
tral,  9000   tons;   Mobile   &    Ohio,   2200   tons;    Missouri 
Pacific,    2300   tons;    Union   Pacific,   1000   tons;    Kansas 
City  Southern,  350  tons,  and  Pullman  Co.,  300  tons. 
We  quote  dealers'  prices  f.o.b.  consumers'  works. 
St.   Louis   industrial   district   and   dealers'   yards,    as 
follows : 

Per  Gross  Ton 

Iron  rails   $16.00  to  $16.50 

Rails   for   rolling 18.00  to    18.50 

Steel  rails  less  than  3  ft 18.50  to    19.00 

Relaying  rails.  60  lb.  and  under.  .    26.00  to    27.00 
Relaying  rails.  70  lb.  and  over. .  .    33.50  to    34.50 

Cast  iron  car  wheels 18.50  to    19.00 

HeaiT  melting   steel 16.50  to    17.00 

Heavy   shoveling   steel 16.50  to    17.00 

Frogs,    switches    and   guards   cut 

apart    17.50  to    18.00 

Per  Net  Ton 
Heavy  axles  and  tire  turnings. . .   12.50  to    13.00 

Steel  angle  bars 15.25  to    15.75 

Iron   car  axles 25.00  to    26.00 

Steel  car  axles 21.00  to    21.50 

Wrought  iron  bars  and  transoms  20.00  to    21.00 

No.    1   railroad  wrought 15.00  to    15.50 

No.   2    railroad  wrought 16.50  to    17.00 

Railroad    springs    19.50  to    20.00 

Cast  iron  borings 12.00  to    12.50 

No.    1    busheling 16.75  to    17.25 

No.    1   railroad   cast 19.00  to    19.50 

No.  1   machinery  cast 19.00  to    19.50 

Railroad    malleable    17.50  to    18.00 

Machine  shop  turnings 11.50  to    12.00 

Champion  bundled  sheets S.OO  to      8.50 


Birmingham 


Not 


Reduction    in    Price    of    Pig    Iron    Does 
Result  in  Much  Buying 

BIRMINGH.4M,  Ala.,  Sept.  11.— Inquiries  for  pig  iron 
are  a  little  more  numerous  and  sales  are  aggregating 
better  in  the  Birmingham  district,  though  furnace  in- 
terests cannot  say  that  the  make  is  being  sold.  With 
the  lower  quotation,  $24  per  ton.  No.  2  foundry,  there 
was  some  inducement  offered  for  more  buying.  Some 
melters,  however,  are  seeking  even  further  concessions, 
but  furnace  interests  assert  that  cost  of  production 
does  not  permit  much  lower  prices.  Some  off-grade 
irons  were  sold  recently  and  a  report  was  current  that 
lower  prices  for  pig  iron  were  made.  One  of  the  smaller 
companies  is  out  of  the  market  entirely  through  the  re- 
mainder of  the  year.  Another  company  is  seeking  no 
business  but  meeting  demands  of  regular  customers  at 
prevailing  quotations.  The  other  makers,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Tennessee  Coal,  Iron  &  Railroad  Co., 
are  taking  on  business  as  it  is  offered  at  prevailing 
prices.  One  of  these  interests  the  past  week  announced 
;  sales  for  the  day  aggregating  1000  tons,  which  is  more 
k'  than  half  of  its  production.  Alabama  surplus  stocks  on 
LgSept.  1  amounted  to  99,961  tons,  of  which  76,426  tons 
"were  sand  cast,  8109  machine  cast,  250  tons  warrant 
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anil  15,176  basic.  The  stocks  on  Aug.  1  in  this  district 
amounted  to  83,934  tons,  of  which  57,985  tons  were 
sand  cast,  12,185  machine  cast,  500  warrant  and  13,204 
basic.  Two  companies  announced  that  during  the  next 
30  to  40  days  their  entire  surplus  stock  will  be  removed. 
Wo  quote  per  gross  ton  f.o.b.  Birmingham  district 
furnaces  as  follows: 

Kounilry,  silicon  1.75   to  2.25 $23.50  to  $24.00 

Basic    21.00 

Charcoal,   warm  blast 33.00  to    34.00 

Cast  Iron  Pipe. — Lettings  are  being  received  by  the 
three  pressure  pipe  companies  of  this  district  every 
week.  The  American  Cast  Iron  Pipe  Co.  for  the  week 
announced  194  tons  for  Birmingham,  Ala.,  and  121  tons 
for  I.os  Angeles,  Cal.  The  United  States  Cast  Iron  Pipe 
&  Foundry  Co.  has  525  tons  for  Santa  Barbara,  Cal., 
and  the  National  Cast  Iron  Pipe  Co.  has  a  few  small 
tonnage  lettings.  Specifications  are  being  bid  on  which 
hold  out  promise  for  several  thousand  tons. 

Coke. — The  coke  market  in  the  Birmingham  district 
is  steadying,  though  quotations  are  a  little  weak,  around 
.$8  per  ton  for  foundry  coke.  Production  has  not  been 
disturbed.  The  Alabama  By-Products  Corporation  has 
made  a  contract  with  the  Industrial  Gas  Corporation 
for  by-product  gas  to  be  piped  to  North  Birmingham 
and  East  Birmingham  for  manufacturing  purposes. 
The  American  Cast  Iron  Pipe  Co.  has  contracted  for 
use  of  this  gas. 

Old  Material. — No  improvement  is  noted  in  the  scrap 
iron  and  steel  market  in  this  section  and  all  prices  are 
uncertain,  as  well  as  weak.  Melters  of  scrap  have  in- 
formed scrap  dealers  that  some  iron  is  being  purchased 
at  almost  the  prices  asked  by  the  old  material  dealers. 
We  quote  per  gross  ton  f.o.b.  Birmingham  district 
.vards,  nominal  prices,  as  follows  ; 

Old  -steel  rails $16.00  to  $18.00 

No.   1   steel 14.00  to    16.00 

No.  1  cast 20.00  to    21.00 

Tram  car   wheels 20.00  to    21.00 

Car  wheels   19.00  to    20.00 

Stove  plate    15.00  to    16.00 

Machine  .shop  turnings 10.00  to    12.00 

Cast  iron  borings 10.00  to    12.00 


Buffalo 


Pig  Iron  Dull — More  Activity  in  Scrap — Pipe 
Active 

Bi'FF.ALO.  Sept.  11. — The  pig  iron  market  is  very  dull, 
with  no  great  interest  being  shown  by  consumers.  The 
inquiries  are  for  small  quantities,  producers  being  rarely 
asked  to  figure  on  more  than  a  couple  of  carloads  at  a 
time.  The  price  has  shown  no  weakening  from  the  $25 
base,  but,  on  the  contrary,  seems  to  be  a  bit  firmer. 
Total  sales  for  the  week  have  been  under  5000  tons. 
Some  success  has  been  experienced  by  some  makers  in 
obtaining  the  .^0(•.  differentia!  fur  Nii!  2X  iron. 
We  quotf-   r.    I.     .:!..-    '^.ii    Buffalo  as    fellnw.s: 

No.  I  fouu.l,  ■       ■  ,  ,     .      :     :,  m1 $L','..r,0 

No.   2  fouji.l:        :  :  .     -   -  7 -,   .sil 2:,,ii0 

No.  2  plain    IT.-.,  j  _■  ,   n! :;:,.nn 


Malleable     

Lake  Superioi-  rlK,r.;..al . 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel. 

quiet.     Prices  stand  up  very 


25.00 

32.28 

-All  classes  of  material  are 
well  in  the  face  of  the  dull- 


ness. The  one  material  which  continues  very  active  and 
in  which  allocation  of  tonnage  is  being  made  steadily  is 
pipe.  Car-building  activities  in  local  shops  show  that 
business  is  keeping  up  well  in  this  industry.  The  Buf- 
falo Steel  Car  Co.  recently  purchased  a  tonnage  of  bars, 
shapes  and  plates,  mostly  the  latter.  The  Buffalo 
Structural  Steel  Co.  is  low  on  1000  tons  of  steel  for  the 
new  Buffalo  Consistory. 

We  quote  warehouse  prices,   Buffalo,  as  follows : 
Structural    shapes.    3.65c.  ;    plates,    3.65c.  ;    .soft    steel 
bars,    3.55c.  ;    hoops,    4.65c.  ;    bands,    4.35c.  ;    blue    an- 
nealed sheets.   No.    10   gage,    4.45o.  ;    galvanized   steel 
sheets.    No.    28    gage.    6.35c.  ;    black    sheets.    No.    28 
gage,  5.25c. ;    cold  rolled  round  shafting,   4.70c. 
Old  Material. — Dealers  have  been  active  enough  to 
furnish  almost  a  lively  market  during  the  past  week. 
Acting  on  the  assumption  that  the  mills  must  soon  buy 
at  dealers'  prices,  the  latter  have  been  buying  steadily 
in   preparation  for  that   time.      Three   local   mills  are 
willing  to  buy  heavy  melting  steel  now,  but  they  seek 
to  buy  it  at  about  $17.    Dealers  want  to  get  $18  to  $19. 


There  has  been  some  activity  in  compressed  sheets, 
also  in  turnings  and  borings.  Some  sheets  have  been 
bought  at  $15.50  to  $11),  and  turnings  and  borings  for 
use  in  blast  furnaces  have  been  sold.  The  price  for  the 
latter  grade  is  $15  to  $16. 

We  quote  f.o.b.  gross  ton  Buffalo  as  follows : 

Heavy   melting  steel $17.00  to  $18.00 

Low  phos..   0.04   and  under........    23.50  to    24.50 

No.   1    railroad   wrought 15.00  to    16.00 

Car    wheels    16.50  to    17.00 

Machine  shop   turnings 8.50  to      9.50 

Cast    iron    borings 15.00  to    16.00 

So.    1    bu.shellngs 15.50  to    16.00 

Stove    plate     17.00  to    17.50 

Grate   bars    17.00  to    17.50 

Bundled  ^heet  stampings.. 10.00  to    11.00 

.\"o.    1    machinery  cast 19.50  to    20.50 

Hydraulic    compressed 15.00  to    16.00 

H:iilroad    malleable    20.00  to    21.00 


Cleveland 

Pig  Iron    Hiiyers   Begin   to   Show   Interest   in 
First  Quarter  Requirements 

Cleveland,  Sept.  11.— On  Sept.  1  there  was  5,907,- 
272  gross  tons  of  Lake  Superior  ore  on  Lake  Erie 
docks,  as  compared  with  4,956,705  tons  on  Aug.  1,  and 
with  8,064,101  tons  on  Sept.  1,  last  year.  Receipts  at 
Lake  Erie  ports  during  August  were  7,681,661  tons, 
as  compared  with  6,721,735  tons  during  August  last 
year.  Receipts  at  Lake  Erie  ports  for  the  season  up 
to  Sept.  1  were  26,801,418  tons,  as  compared  with  18,- 
671,619  tons  during  the  corresponding  period  a  year 
ago.  Shipments  from  the  same  docks  up  to  Sept.  1 
were  22,334,127  tons,  as  compared  with  13,129,570  tons 
for  the  corresponding  period  of  1922. 

Pig  Iron. — Inquiry  for  foundry  and  malleable  iron 
shows  improvement  and  some  consumers  are  begin- 
ning to  take  an  interest  in  covering  for  their  first  quar- 
ter requirements,  several  inquiries  having  come  out 
for  that  delivery.  Quotations  for  the  first  quarter  are 
being  made  on  about  the  basis  of  ruling  prices  and  it 
is  expected  that  some  of  this  business  will  be  closed 
this  week.  Furnaces  are  uncertain  regarding  their 
costs  and  are  not  actively  seeking  first  quarter  con- 
tracts. Inquiries  have  come  from  foundries  having 
casting  contracts  for  that  delivery,  but  are  all  outside 
the  automobile  field.  The  Westinghouse  Electric  & 
Mfg.  Co.,  which  recently  purchased  some  early  ship- 
ment iron,  has  sent  out  an  inquiry  for  3500  tons  of 
foundry  iron  for  Cleveland  for  the  fourth  quarter, 
and  3150  tons  for  Trafford  City  for  deliveries  extend- 
ing through  February.  The  price  situation  shows  lit- 
tle, if  any,  change.  While  foundry  and  malleable  iron 
are  more  commonly  quoted  at  $25  by  Valley  and  other 
Ohio  district  furnaces,  this  price  is  being  shaded  in 
some  cases  on  desirable  inquiries.  We  note  the  sale  of 
2000  tons  of  foundry  iron  to  a  radiator  interest  for 
the  last  quarter  and  another  lot  of  2000  tons  for  Sep- 
tember shipment,  both  at  $25,  the  latter  iron  to  come 
from  a  Valley  furnace.  A  Muncie,  Ind.,  consumer  is  in 
the  market  for  2000  tons  of  malleable  iron  on  which 
a  quotation  of  $24.50  is  understood  to  have  been  made. 
A  sale  of  500  tons  of  malleable  iron  was  made  to  a 
Michigan  consumer  at  $26.  For  Cleveland  delivery 
furnaces  continue  to  quote  foundry  and  malleable  iron 
at  $25.50  at  furnace.  One  interest  that  has  been  hold- 
ing to  $26  for  Valley  iron  has  reduced  its  quotation  to 
$25.50.  New  inquiries  include  several  for  from  1000 
to  2000  tons  and  one  lake  furnace  now  has  inquiries 
pending  aggregating  12,000  tons  or  more.  The  same 
producer  booked  5000  tons  during  the  week.  Southern 
iron  is  inactive  and  not  firm  at  $24  for  Alabama  iron. 
Consumers  feel  that  the  price  is  too  high  as  compared 
with  Northern  iron. 

Quotations  below,  except  on  basic  and  low  phos- 
phorus iron,  are  delivered  Cleveland,  and  for  local 
iron  include  a  50c.  switching  charge.  Ohio  silvery 
and  Southern  iron  prices  are  based  on  a  $3.02  freight 
rate  from   Jackson   and    $6    rate   from   Birmingham : 

Basic.    Valley    furnace $25.00 

Northern   No.    2    fdy.,   sil.   1.75   to 

2.25     $25.50  to    26.00 

Southern  fdy..  sil.  1.75  to  2.25...  29.50 

Malleable    25.50  to    26.00 

Ohio  silvery,  8  per  cent 37.52 

Standard    low   phos..    Valley    fur- 
nace        30.00  to    32.00 
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Bolts,  Nuts  and  Rivets. — New  bolt  and  nut  orders 
are  light,  but  manufacturers  report  an  increased  vol- 
ume of  specifications  on  contracts.  Leading  manufac- 
turers appear  to  be  holding  rather  firmly  to  regular 
discounts  and  are  not  disturbed  by  some  lower  prices 
that  are  appearing.  One  manufacturer  is  quoting 
small  machine  bolts,  rolled  thread,  at  60,  10  and  10 
per  cent,  and  larger  and  longer  at  60  and  10  per  cent 
off  list  and  carriage  bolts,  rolled  thread,  at  60  and  10, 
and  larger  and  longer  at  60  per  cent  off  list.  The  new 
price  lists  will  have  little  effect  before  Oct.  1,  as  they 
do  not  apply  to  contracts  that  expire  on  that  date. 
Some  inquiry  is  coming  out  for  fourth  quarter  con- 
tracts. Rivet  specifications  are  good,  but  demand  is 
light.  The  new  rivet  extras  will  become  generally 
effective  Oct.  1,  as  most  consumers  are  under  third 
quarter  contracts.  Small  rivets  are  being  shaded  to 
60,  10  and  5  per  cent  off  list,  but  this  discount  is  not 
general. 

Alloy  Steel. — Demand  is  light  and  and  there  is  evi- 
dence that  on  an  attractive  inquiry  regular  quotations 
would  be  shaded. 

Semi-Finished  Steel. — Considerable  additional  busi- 
ness in  sheet  bars,  slabs  and  billets  has  been  booked 
by  the  leading  local  producer  for  the  last  quarter. 
About  all  this  company's  regular  customers  have  been 
placed  under  cover,  taking  nearly  all  the  mills'  output 
of  over  50,000  tons  per  month.  Part  of  this  business 
was  taken  at  $42.50  and  the  remainder  subject  to  trade 
paper  prices. 

Reinforcing  Bars. — These  are  weak  for  both  soft 
and  rail  steel  as  a  result  of  keen  competition  for  the 
small  volume  of  business  that  is  pending.  Prices  as 
low  as  2.15c.  are  reported  on  rail  steel  bars,  although 
the  common  range  is  2.20c.  to  2.30c.  The  only  large 
inquiry  pending  is  for  200  tons  for  the  Western  Re- 
serve Hospital  buildings  of  Cleveland. 

Sheets. — Mills  report  an  increase  in  orders  from  the 
automotive  industry  for  blue  annealed  and  automobile 
body  sheets,  but  general  buying  is  rather  slow  and  a 
number  of  independent  mills  are  anxious  for  business. 
Black  sheets  are  still  being  shaded  $2  to  3.75c.,  and 
some  mills  are  offering  their  surplus  stocks  of  all 
grades  at  less  than  the  regular  prices. 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel. — Orders  and  inquiries  show 
a  gain  over  last  month,  but  this  does  not  apply  to  all 
items.  While  the  demand  for  steel  bars  has  increased, 
the  call  for  plates  both  in  the  heavier  and  light  gages 
has  fallen  off  materially.  This  is  particularly  notice- 
able by  mills  that  cater  to  small  lot  business  for  early 
shipment.  Generally  consumers  are  buying  rather 
small  lots.  Some  demand  is  developing  from  the  imple- 
ment manufacturers  for  agricultural  shapes  for  fall 
shipment  and  the  demand  for  light  rails  from  the  coal 
mining  companies  has  become  fairly  active.  Prices 
are  firm  at  the  regular  quotations  on  steel  bars,  plates 
and  structural  material.  In  the  building  field  the  out- 
look shows  an  improvement.  Plans  were  sent  out  today 
for  the  20-story  bank  and  office  building  for  the  Brother- 
hood of  Locomotive  Engineers  of  Cleveland,  which  will 
require  56,000  tons  of  steel.  Plans  for  the  building  of 
a  county  and  municipal  court  and  jail  building  of  the 
office  building  type  in  Cleveland  have  reached  a  point 
where  it  is  believed  the  project  is  assured.  This  will 
require  5000  tons  of  steel,  but  plans  will  not  be  out 
until  after  a  vote  on  a  bond  issue  in  November.  While 
excavating  work  has  been  started  for  the  new  union 
passenger  station  in  Cleveland,  an  announcement  has 
just  been  made  that  none  of  the  steel  will  be  purchased 
this  year.  This  station  will  require  50,000  tons  or  more. 
An  inquiry  has  come  out  for  500  underframes  for  gon- 
dola cars  for  the  Elgin,  Joliet  &  Eastern  Railroad,  re- 
quiring 700  tons  of  plates  and  structural  material. 

Jobbers  quote  steel  bar.s.  3.36c. ;  plates  and  struc- 
tural shapes,  3.46c.;  No.  9  galvanized  wire.  3.70c.; 
No.  9  annealed  wire,  3.25c. ;  No.  28  black  sheets, 
4.40c.  to  4.6.';c.  ;  No.  28  galvanized  sheets,  5.50c.  to 
6.80c. ;  No.  10  blue  annealed  sheets,  3.75c.  to  4.06c. ; 
cold  rolled  rounds,  3.90c. ;  flats,  squares  and  hexa- 
gons, 4.40c, ;  hoops  and  bands,  1  in,  and  wider  and 
20  gage  or  heavier,  4.16c. ;  narrower  than  1  In.  or 
lighter  than  No.  20  gage.  4.60c. 


Coke. — Quotations  on  standard  Connellsville  foun- 
dry coke  are  unchanged  at  $6.75  to  $7.50  but  because 
of  the  probable  settlement  of 'the  anthracite  coal  strike 
a  decline  of  50c.  a  ton  is  looked  for.  A  leading  sani- 
tary interest  has  closed  for  its  foundry  coke  require- 
ments for  the  last  quarter  at  $7  for  Wise  County  coke. 

Warehouse  Business. — The  demand  for  steel  out  of 
warehouse  shows  some  gain  over  last  month.  Prices 
are  firm,  except  on  sheets,  on  which  considerable 
irregularity  exists.  Jobbers  are  making  concessions  to 
cut  down  large  stocks  on  certain  items. 

Old  Material. — The  upward  price  movement  ap- 
pears to  have  been  checked,  as  with  few  exceptions 
quotations  were  not  changed  during  the  week.  There 
has  been  some  buying  by  mills  in  small  lots  at  ruling 
prices,  but  the  advances  have  not  caused  any  rush  to 
buy  on  the  part  of  consumers.  Sales  of  turnings  to  a 
local  mill  were  made  during  the  week  at  $14  delivered. 
A  Cleveland  mill  has  purchased  1000  tons  of  turnings 
from  a  Detroit  producer  at  $10.50  and  1000  tons  at 
$11.50,  Detroit,  the  freight  rate  being  $3.  In  the 
Valley  district  dealers  are  reported  to  be  paying  $19.25 
for  heavy  melting  steel. 

We    quote    dealens'    prices    f.o.b.     Cleveland    per 
gross  ton : 

Heavy   melting   steel $17.75  to  $18.00 

Rails  for  rolling 20.00  to  20.50 

Rails   under  3-ft 19.50  to  20.00 

Low  phosphorus   melting 20.50  to  21.00 

Cast   borings    13.50  to  14.00 

Machine    .shop    turning.? 13.00  to  13.25 

Mixed  borings  and  short  tiu-nings  13.25  to  13.50 

Compressed  sheet  steel 15.50  to  16.00 

Railroad    wrought    16.00  to  16.50 

Railroad     malleable 23.00  to  23.50 

Light   bundle   sheet    stampings...  12.00  to  12.50 

Steel    axle    turnings 16.00  to  16.75 

No.  1  cast 21.00  to  22.00 

No.   1  busheling 13.00  to  13.25 

Drop  forge  flashings 13.25  to  13.75 

Railroad    grate    bars 17.00  to  17.50 

Stove  plate  16.00  to  17.00 

Pipes  and  flues 13.50  to  14.00 


Detroit   Scrap   Trend   Upward 

Deh-roit,  Sept.  11. — The  recent  lettings  by  one  of 
the  largest  producers  in  the  district  of  approximately 
2800  tons  of  miscellaneous  scrap  for  September  delivery 
developed  a  dealer's  market  with  mills  and  furnaces 
showing  little  interest  in  the  offering.  Regular  hy- 
draulic compressed  and  short  turnings  seem  to  be  most 
in  demand  and  have  registered  an  increase  of  several 
dollars  per  ton  in  the  past  two  weeks,  .\utomobile  cast 
is  also  active,  some  small  sales  recording  as  high  as 
$27  per  short  ton.  All  grades  are  showing  strength 
and  the  market  generally  has  an  upward  tendency. 

The  following  prices  are  quoted  on  a  gross  ton  basis, 
f.o.b.  cars  producers'  yards,  excepting  stove  plate,  auto- 
mobile cast  and  No.  1  machinery  cast,  which  are  quoted 
on  a  net  ton  basis: 

Heavy   melting   steel $15.50  to  $17.00 

Shoveling  steel    15.50  to    17.00 

No.   1    machinery  cast 19.00  to    20.00 

Cast    borings    1.1.50  to    13.00 

Automobile   cast    scrap 25.00  to    27.00 

Stove    plate    16.00  to    17.00 

Hydraulic  compressed    13.00  to    14.00 

Short  turnings 12.50  to    13.00 

Long  turnings    10.00  to    11.00 

Flashings    10.00  to    11. nn 


The  Chicago  Foundrymen's  Club  will  hold  its  first 
fall  meeting  at  the  City  Club,  Chicago,  Saturday  even- 
ing, Sept.  15.  H.  P.  Kreulen,  pig  iron  and  foundry 
department,  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  will  discuss  Mayari 
pig  iron  and  its  use  in  the  cupola  with  particular  ref- 
erence to  the  effect  of  its  nickel  and  chromium  content 
on  gray  iron  and  semi-steel  castings.  His  remarks  will 
be  illustrated  by  stereopticon  slides.  Several  reels  of 
motion  pictures  will  also  be  shown,  presenting  the  min- 
ing and  transportation  of  ores  in  both  open  pit  and 
shaft  mining,  and  the  loading  and  handling  of  ore. 
George  A.  Richardson,  publicity  department,  Beth- 
lehem Steel  Co.,  will  explain  the  pictures. 
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Philadelphia 

No   Signs  as  Y»-l   of   Fall    liuyiiifi    Aclivily  — 
Market  Extremely  (.)uiet 

I'liii.AHKl.PHlA,  Sept.  11.— The  .stoi'l  trade  had 
loiikcd  for  fall  buying  activity  to  develop  shortly  after 
Labor  Day^  but  the  past  week  brought  no  change  in 
the  diilliie.-;s  which  has  prevailed  for  weeks.  The  mill 
situation  is  very  satisfactory  on  some  of  the  lighter 
products,  particularly  sheets  and  tin  plate,  but  among 
the  heavier  products  pipe  is  the  only  item  which  is 
strongly  in  dehiand.  Plates,  shapes  and  bars  are  not 
active  and  there  is  an  almost  complete  absence  of  large 
inquiries  and  orders. 

The  pig  iron  market  has  not  held  the  moderate 
degree  of  strength  it  showed  early  last  week  before 
the  settlement  of  the  anthracite  coal  strike  was 
announced  and  foundry  iron  has  settled  to  a  basis  of 
$25,  furnace,  for  No.  2  plain.  Scrap  shows  a  good  deal 
of  strength  considering  the  very  light  demand. 

Pig  Iron. — Early  last  week,  most  of  the  Eastern 
furnaces,  in  expectation  of  a  long-continued  strike  in 
the  anthracite  coal  fields,  put  up  their  quotations  on 
foundry  iron  to  a  minimum  of  $25.50  for  No.  2  plain 
and  $2(5  for  No.  2X.  With  the  announcement  of  a 
settlement  of  the  strike,  the  market  lost  most  of  this 
slight  show  of  strength  and  prices  now  quoted  by 
several  i-astern  Pennsylvania  interests  are  on  the  basis 
of  $25,  furnace,  for  No.  2  plain  and  $25.50  for  No.  2X. 
Some  furnaces  that  are  not  badly  in  need  of  tonnage 
adhere  to  quotations  50c.  a  ton  higher  and  quite  a 
little  carload  business  has  been  done  at  the  higher 
figures,  but  it  is  apparent  that  a  purchaser  of  a  fairly 
large  tonnage  would  not  be  obliged  to  pay  above  $25, 
base.  Nearly  all  furnaces  are  equalizing  freight  rates 
so  that  the  net  to  sellers  is  sometimes  slightly  under 
$25.  A  Pennsylvania  cast  iron  pipe  company  has 
bought  about  7500  tons  of  foundry  iron  for  delivei-y 
over  the  remainder  of  the  year.  This  and  a  sale  of 
3000  tons  of  basic  to  a  New  England  consumer  are  the 
largest  transactions  of  the  week.  Other  sales  were 
mostly  of  small  lots.  A  noteworthy  development  is  the 
willingness  of  some  consumers  to  cover  for  their  fourth 
quarter  requirements. 

The  following  quotations  are,  with  the  exception 
of    those    on    low    phosphorus    iron,    for    delivery    at 
Philadelphia  and  include  freight  rates  varying  from 
76  cents  to  $1.63  per  gross  ton: 
East.  Pa.  No.  2  plain,  1.75  to  2.25 

sil $25.76  to  $26.63 

East.  Pa.  No.  2X.  2.25  to  2.75  sil.   26.26  to    27.13 

Bast.   Pa.  No.   IX 26.76  to    27.63 

Virginia  No.  2  plain,  1.75  to  2.25 

sil 30.67  to    31.17 

Virginia  No.  2X,  2.25  to  2.75  sil.  .    31.17  to    31.67 

Basic  delivered  eastern  Pa 25.00 

Gray  forge   25.50  to    26.00 

Malleable    26.26  to    26.84 

Standard    low    phos.    (f.o.b.    fur- 
nace)        29.00  to    30.00 

Copper  bearing   low   phos.    (f.o.b. 

furnace)    28.00 

Foreign   Pig  Iron 
All   prices  f.o.b.   cars    Philadelphia,   duty  paid. 

Continental  foundry.  1.80  to  2.50  sil $25.50 

Continental  foundry,   2.50  to  3.25  sil 26.00 

Low    phos..    copper    free,     guar,    not    over 

0.035   per  cent  phos 29.00 

Continental,  phos.   1.50  ;  sil.  2  to  3 25.50 

Ore. — Last  week's  receipts  of  foreign  ore  totaled 
43,106  tons,  of  which  27,386  tons  came  from  Sweden, 
7300  tons  from  Greece  and  8420  tons  from  Newfound- 
land. 

Ferroalloys. — There  has  been  no  formal  notice  by 
Britiish  ferromanganese  producers  of  a  reduction  in 
price,  but  resale  ferromanganese,  both  foreign  and 
domestic,  is  being  freely  offered  at  $112.50,  sea- 
board, which  is  $5  a  ton  below  the  nominal  price  of 
British  producers.  Domestic  furnaces  are  meeting  the 
current  quotations  on  resale  material. 

Semi-Finished  Steel. — Eastern  mills  show  no  dis- 
position to  go  lower  than  $42.50,  Pittsburgh,  for  open- 
hearth  rerolling  billets  and  $47.50  for  forging  billets, 
but  there  has  been  no  large  inquiry  to  test  these  prices. 
Plates. — Some  of  the  Eastern  plate  mills  are  now 
running  from  hand  to  mouth,  having  specifications 
ahead  for  only  a  week  or  two.     Prompt  deliveries  are 


Ix'ing  offered.  In  view  of  the  lightness  of  the  demand 
and  the  keen  need  of  tonnage  by  some  mills,  even 
sellers  express  surprise  at  the  strength  in  price,  there 
having  been  no  deviation,  so  far  as  reported,  from 
■.!.50c.,  Pittsburgh,  by  any  mill. 

Structural  Material. — A  large  independent  was  of- 
feretl  a  good-size  tonnage  of  plain  material  a  few 
days  ago  at  2.40c.,  Pittsburgh,  but  declined  the  busi- 
ness at  less  than  2.50c.  An  Eastern  mill,  which  is 
freely  quoting  2.40c.,  has  brought  about  a  situation 
where  many  consumers  are  demanding  this  price  of 
their  regular  sources  of  supply,  but  so  far  as  known 
all  other  mills  are  adhering  strictly  to  2.50c. 

Bars. — One  large  interest  is  now  offering  steel  bars 
for  almost  immediate  shipment,  but  there  is  very  little 
business  in  sight,  orders  being  mostly  of  carload-lot 
size.  There  has  been  no  indication  of  any  price  weak- 
ness. Demand  for  bar  iron  is  also  light,  with  prioe.s 
unchanged. 

Sheets. — An  Eastern  maker  of  blue  annealed  sheets 
has  specifications  in  hand  for  six  weeks'  operation  and 
the  ordinary  demands  of  regular  customers  will  easily 
take  up  the  production  of  the  last  two  months.  The 
sheet  market  is  fairly  strong,  with  prices  holding  firm. 
Less  is  heard  of  3.75c.  quotations  on  black  sheets,  which 
for  a  time  were  quite  common. 

Warehouse  Business. — The  demand  for  steel  out  of 
stock  showed  some  falling  off  in  the  past  week,  but  this 
week  started  out  at  a  slightly  better  rate.  Prices  are 
unchanged  and  for  local  delivery  are  as  follows: 

Soft  steel  bars  and  small  shapes.  3.55c. ;  iron 
bars  (except  bands),  3.55c.;  round  edge  iron,  3.75c.; 
round  edge  steel,  iron  finished.  1^/2  x  lA  in.,  3.75c.; 
round  edge  steel  planished,  4.55c.  ;  tank  steel  plates, 
%  in.  and  heavier,  3.65c. ;  tank  steel  plates.  -^  in., 
3.95c.  ;  blue  annealed  steel  sheets.  No.  10  gage, 
4.25c.  ;  black  shee^ts.  No.  28  gage,  5.15c.  ;  galvanized 
sheets.  No.  28  gage.  6.25c.  ;  square  twisted  and  de- 
formed steel  bars,  3.65c.  ;  structural  shapes,  3.65c.  ; 
diamond  pattern  plates,  %-in..  5.40c.;  -ft-in.,  5.60c.; 
spring  steel,  5c.  ;  round  cold-rolled  steel,  4.35c. ; 
squares  and  hexagons,  cold-rolled  steel,  4.85c.  ;  steel 
hoops,  1  in.  and  wider.  No.  20  gage  and  heavier. 
4.75c.  ;  narrower  than  1  in.,  all  gages,  5.25c.  ;  steel 
bands.  No.  12  gage  to  t^-in..  inclusive.  4.35c.;  rails. 
3.55c.  ;  tool  steel,  8.50c.  ;  Norway  iron,  7c. 

Old  Material. — The  scrap  market  is  in  a  peculiar 
position  in  that  buyers  do  not  want  to  buy  and  sellers 
do  not  wish  to  sell.  Brokers  are  loath  to  take  orders 
for  more  than  a  few  carloads  at  a  time  at  current 
prices  for  fear  that  the  small  dealers  will  stiffen  their 
ideas  on  prices  before  they  have  had  a  chance  to  cover 
on  their  orders.  The  small  dealers  seem  to  believe  that 
a  fairly  substantial  advance  in  scrap  prices  is  due,  but 
there  is  nothing  in  the  present  attitude  of  the  mills  to 
give  strength  to  such  a  view,  and  the  mills  will  need 
considerable  new  finished  steel  tonnage  on  their  books 
before  there  is  an  inclination  to  increase  scrap  pur- 
chases. A  few  grades  are  higher  this  week,  but  gen- 
erally the  market  is  about  at  the  levels  of  a  week  ago. 

"We  quote  for  delivery  at  consuming  points  in  this 
district  as  follows : 

No.  1  heavy  melting  steel $17.00  to  $17.50 

Scrap  rails    16.50  to  17.00 

Steel   rails  for  rolling 19.00  to  19.50 

No.    1   low  phos.,   heavy    0.04   and 

under    24.00  to  25.00 

Cast-iron   car    wheels 21.00  to  22.00 

No.    1   railroad   wrought 19.00  to  20.00 

No.    1   yard  wrought 18.00  to  18.50 

No.    1    forge   fire 14.00  to  14.50 

Bundled  sheets   (for  steel  works)  14.50  to  15.00 

No.    1    busheling 15.50  to  16.00 

Mixed  borings  and   turnings    (for 

blast  furnace  use) 12,50  to    13.50 

Machine  shop  turnings    (for  steel 

works  use)    14.50  to  15.00 

Machine  shop  turnings    (for  roll- 
ing   mjll    use) 14.50  to  15.00 

Heavy  axle  turnings    (or  equiva- 
lent)        Ir.flOtn  15.50 

Cast     borings     (for    steel     w.ul.s 

and    rolling    mills) r,  mil.  i  i:  hii 

Cast  borings  (for  chemical  plants  i  1  s  im  i.i  -'i"  DO 

No.  1  cast -I  '•>!  t.  ::;;.(in 

Heavy   breakable   cast    (for    steel 

plants)     19.00  to  19.50 

Railroad  grate  bars 17.60  to  18.00 

Stove  plate    (for  steel  plant   use)  17.50  to  18.00 

Railroad    malleable    19.00  to  20.00 

Wrought  iron  and  soft  steel  pipes 

and   tubes    (new   specifications)  16.00  to  17.00 

Shafting    22.00  to  24.00 

Steel  axles   24.00  to  26.00 
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Canadian  Scrap  Market 

Toronto,  Sept.  10.— The  Canadian  iron  and  steel 
scrap  market  is  very  quiet,  and  sales  reported  by  deal- 
ers during  the  past  week  or  ten  days  were  at  a  very 
low  ebb.  The  present  stagnation  in  buying  by  con- 
sumers has  been  reflected  in  dealers  almost  entirely 
withdrawing  from  the  market  and  for  some  time  past 
the  latter  have  been  showing  practically  no  interest 
in  adding  to  their  yard  holdings.  While  Toronto  deal- 
ers have  made  no  change  in  their  buying  prices  for  the 
week,  Montreal  dealers  report  a  softening  tendency  and 
reductions  have  been  announced  in  some  lines.  Cana- 
dian scrap  prices  are  as  follows: 

Dealers'  Buying  Prices — Gross   Tons 

Toronto        Montreal 

Steel  turnings    $10.00  J9.00 

Machine  shop  turnings 10.00  9.00 

Wrought  pipe    , ,  .  .        8.00  8.00 

Rails    14.00  13.50 

.\'o.    1    wrought   scrap 14.00  15.00 

Heavv   melting  steel 14.00  13.00 

Steel  axles   16.00  18.00 

Axles,    wrought   iron 18.00  22.00 

Xet  Tons 

Standard  car  wheels 15.00  16.00 

Malleable   scrap    15.00  16.00 

Stove    plate    15.00  16.00 

Xo.   1   machinerv  east 19.00  21.00 


Proposed  Increases  of  Short  Haul  Freight 
Rates 

Increases  in  the  .short  haul  freight  rates  on  iron  and 
steel  products,  in  the  Pittsburgh  district,  which  will  be- 
come effective  Oct.  7,  unless  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  heeds  protests  by  affected  interests,  not 
only  produce  higher  rates  with  the  Pittsburgh  area, 
but  mean  the  elimination  of  the  combination  rates  to 
Cleveland  and  Erie,  which  are  somewhat  lower  than  the 
through  rate  to  those  points  from  Pittsburgh.  The  pres- 
ent rate  on  iron  and  steel  products  from  Pittsburgh  to 
Youngstown  and  nearby  points  is  9%c.  per  100  lb.  while 
from  the  Youngstown  district  to  Cleveland  the  rate  also 
is  9%c.,  making  a  combination  rate  from  Pittsburgh  to 
Cleveland  of  19c.  Thenewrate  to  Youngstown  from  Pitts- 
burgh is  lie,  and  from  Youngstown  to  Cleveland  also 
lie,  which  would  produce  a  combination  rate  of  22c.,  as 
only  the  new  tariffs  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad 
and  the  Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie  Railroad  have  been 
issued,  but  it  is  expected  that  the  Pennsylvania  tariff 
will  be  in  line  with  those  of  those  roads.  Points  out- 
side of  Pittsburgh,  which  formerly  had  a  9%c.  rate  go 
to  lie.  in  the  new  schedules. 

Another  interesting  iron  and  steel  freight  rate  de- 
velopment is  the  announcement  that  the  reduced 
through  tariffs  to  the  Pacific  Coast  and  intermediate 
points  in  the  far  western  tier  of  States  will  become 
effective  Oct.  10.  The  new  through  rate  to  Pacific 
Coast  points  from  Pittsburgh  will  be  $1.15  per  100  lb. 
against  §1.50,  the  present  through  rate,  and  $1.34,  the 
combination  Pittsburgh-Chicago  and  Chicago-Pacific 
Coast  rate. 


Dismantling  Lawrence  Furnace 

Lawrence  furnace  of  the  Marting  Iron  &  Steel  Co., 
Ironton,  Ohio,  located  at  Culbertson,  Ohio,  is  being  dis- 
mantled, having  been  sold  for  junk.  The  furnace, 
which  had  a  capacity  of  70,000  tons  of  pig  iron  per 
year,  was  built  in  1889-90,  and  was  first  operated  in 
March,  1891.  It  was  rebuilt  in  1905-06.  The  furnace 
had  not  been  operating  since  1920. 


Figures  of  the  National  Automobile  Chamber  of 
Commerce  place  August  production  of  cars  and  trucks 
at  348,733,  an  increase  of  6.5  per  cent  over  July's  327,- 
102.  For  the  eight  months  the  total  of  2,701,771  ex- 
ceeds by  42,707  the  largest  previous  entire  year's  pro- 
duction—that of  1922,  with  2,659,064  vehicles. 


Ashtabula  Steel  Co.   Reorganized 

The  Ashtabula  Steel  Co.,  Ashtabula,  Ohio,  control 
of  which  recently  passed  to  W.  H.  Davey  and  several 
brothers  associated  with  the  Mansfield  Sheet  &  Tin 
Plate  Co.,  Mansfield,  Ohio,  has  been  reorganized  as  the 
Ashtabula  Steel  Sheet  Co.  W.  H.  Davey,  president 
of  the  Mansfield  company,  is  president;  Samuel  Davey, 
%'ice-president;  Evan  M.  Jones,  second  vice-president 
and  manager,  and  A.  I.  Davey,  secretary  and  treasurer. 
Control  will  pass  to  the  new  organization  Sept.  15.  Mr. 
Jones,  the  new  manager,  has  been  superintendent  of  the 
Parkersburg  Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  Parkersburg,  W.  Va. 
Members  of  the  old  organization  who  will  retire  include 
Robert  Lock,  president  and  manager,  and  W.  J.  Kunkle, 
treasurer.  S.  P.  Ker,  Jr.,  general  sales  manager  of 
the  old  company,  remains  with  the  new  organization, 
being  one  of  the  board  of  directors.  The  company  plans 
the  installation  of  the  jobbing  mills  in  addition  to  the 
six  sheet  mills  which  now  comprise  the  plant. 


"Puff"  at  Pulaski  Furnace  Kills  Four 

An  unusual  accident  at  the  blast  furnace  of  the 
Pulaski  Iron  Co.  at  Pulaski,  Va.,  on  the  night  of  Sept.  2 
caused  the  death  of  four  workmen  and  injured  several 
others.  The  furnace  was  operating  under  7-lb.  wind 
pressure,  when  suddenly  this  pressure  jumped  up  to 
15  lb.,  causing  a  "puff"  in  the  stack  which  caused  the 
Hning  to  slip.  The  furnace  was  blowing  out  for  repairs 
when  the  accident  occurred.  Repairs  will  be  made  im- 
mediately and  the  furnace  will  be  in  blast  again  in  about 
60  days. 


Low  Dust  Content  with  Dry  Cleaning  of  Blast 
Furnace  Gas 

At  the  blast  furnaces  of  the  Pittsburgh  Steel  Co., 
Monessen,  Pa.,  experiments  conducted  by  George  B. 
Cramp  have  resulted  in  the  development  of  a  dry 
process  for  cleaning  blast  furnace  gas,  in  which  dusty 
gas  from  the  furnace  is  caused  to  drop  its  usual  dust 
burden  into  a  hopper  and  the  latter  in  turn  fills  a  ver- 
tical grid  with  dust.  The  dusty  gas  must  then  go 
through  this  dust  curtain  in  its  passage  through  the 
apparatus  and  in  so  doing  is  filtered  to  a  uniform 
cleanness  of  0.083  grain  of  dust  per  cu.  ft.  of  cleaned 
gas.  Average  wet  washed  gas  at  Monessen  runs  0.12 
grain  per  cu.  ft.  of  cleaned  gas  and  best  previous  re- 
sults with  dry  cleaners  have  shown  considerably  higher 
dust  content  per  eu.  ft.  than  wet  washed  gas. 


Wages  of  Sheet  and  Tin  Mill  Workers 
Advanced 

Youngstown,  Sept.  11. — Tonnage  rates  of  sheet 
and  tin  mill  workers  in  Midwestern  plants  operating  un- 
der the  sliding  wage  scale  of  the  Amalgamated  Asso- 
ciation of  Iron,  Steel  and  Tin  Workers  will  be  advanced 
3  per  cent  for  September-October  as  a  result  of  the 
bimonthly  examination  of  Sept.  11. 

The  average  price  of  Nos.  26,  27  and  28  gage  black 
sheets  shipped  during  the  60-day  period  ending  Aug.  31, 
was  disclosed  at  3.70c.  per  lb.,  as  compared  with  3.60c. 
two  months  before.  Under  the  new  rate,  such  workers 
will  be  paid  46%  per  cent  above  base. 

Tin  mill  employees,  previously  paid  according  to  the 
selling  price  of  tin.  plate,  are  now  paid  on  the  black 
sheet  average  selling  price  basis,  the  same  as  sheet  mill 
workers. 

The  settlement  was  conducted  between  the  Western 
Sheet  and  Tin  Plate  Manufacturers'  Association  and  the 
Amalgamated  Association. 


The  American  Institute  of  Mining  and  Metallurgical 
Engineers  will  have  an  exhibit  at  the  Chemical  Exposi- 
tion, which  opens  at  the  Grand  Central  Palace,  New 
York,  on  Sept.  17. 


The  New  England  Iron  League  on  Monday,  Sept.  10, 
played  golf  at  the  Woodland  Golf  Club  during  the 
afternoon.  In  the  evening  the  members  gathered  at  the 
Boston  Yacht  Club,  .\tlantic  Avenue,  Boston,  for  dinner. 
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The    Iron    Age 


FABRICATED    STEEL    BUSINESS  RAILROAD   EQUIPMENT   BUYING 


AIh.iiI    |()..')(I0    Ions  ill   Orders  ami    I  l.ddO   in   Frc-sli 
Inquiries 

Tht'  continued  run  of  activity  in  fabricated  steel 
work  is  shown  in  orders  for  upward  of  10,000  tons  and 
in   frosh   in(iuiric"s  for  some   14,000  tons.     The  awards 


no  tons,  to  Hfthlchem  Sleel  Co. 
Western   Electric  Co..   Kearney, 


licuiSf 


N.  J., 


Clc 


Dhuit,    1600 


tons,   to  American   Bridge   Co. 

Rome  Brass  &  Copper  Co..  Rome  N.  Y..  plant  addition, 
250  tons,  to  .\nierican  BridRC  Co. 

Iroquois  Gas  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  T.,  900  tons,  to  Bethlehem 
Steel  Co. 

United  States  Metals  Rcflnins  Co.,  Chronic.  N.  J.,  350 
tons,  to  Phoenix  Bridge  Co. 


Mat 


Llewellyr 


Euclid  Avenue  Bridge.  Detroit,  500  tons,  to  Wisconsin 
Bridge  &  Iron  Works.     ' 

United  States  Gypsum  Co..  buildinss  at  Sweetwater,  Tex., 
21 S  tons,  to  Kansas  City  Structural  Steel  Co. 

Compania  Carbonifero  De  Sabinas.  crane  runway  at 
Rosita,  Mex.,  160  tons,  to  Ingalls  Iron  Works. 

Store  bui'ding.  West  Allis,  Wis.,  lOn  tons,  to  Haokendahl 
&  Schmidt,  Milwaukee. 

jl  -^r.!^  Tomnlp  South  Bend.  Ind..  .''lOO  tons,  to  Forest 
City  Steel  &  Iron  Co. 

K:siir    Tem-^e.    Lou'sville.    Ky.,    4.'.0    tons,    general    con- 


C.   A.   Koe 


&   Co. 


Fiber  Conduit  Co..  Richmond.  Ind.,  factory,  300  tons,  bids 
taken   and   unnamed   Indianapolis  fabricator  low   bidder. 

Nias'ra  FaKs  Hotel.  Niagara  Falls,  N.  T..  700  tons,  to 
Buffalo  Structural   Steel   Co. 

Nickel  Plate  Railroad,  shop  buildings  at  Conneaut,  Ohio, 
100  tons,   to  Fort   Pitt  Bridge  Works. 

County  Home  for  Erie  County,  Buffalo.  900  tons,  general 


Maso 
City   Ste 


urded  to  Henry  Shenk  Co. 
Temple.  Fort  Wayne,  Ind 
:    Iron    Co. 


700 


Structural  Projects  Pending 

Inquiries  for  fabricated  steel  work  include  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Grain   elevator   at  Oswtgo.   N.  Y..    850   tons. 

High  school  building  at  Clifton,   N.  J.,   400  tons. 

Ashley  River  bridge  in  North  Carolina,  2200  tons;  bids 
rejected. 

Bridge  over  Raritan  River  at  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J.,  6000 
tons,   bids   closing  today ;   previously   reported. 

Barge  canal  terminal  at  Oswego,  N.  T.,  1500  tons;  bids 
closed   Tuesday,   Sept.   11. 

Jersey  Citv  Evening  Journal,  publishing  building,  Jersey 
City,  N.  J..  1100  tons. ' 


Middle  West  Utilities  Co..  power  house  addition.  Tulsa. 
Okla.,  250  tons,  bids  being  taken  by  Sargent  &  Lundy,  Chi- 
cago. 

Missouri  Pacific,   100-ft.   turntable,  115   tons. 

Wabash  Railway,    100-ft.   turntable,    115   tons. 

State  of  Indiana,  highway  bridge,  about  SOO  tons,  bids 
closed  Sept.  10. 

Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers  bank  and  office 
building,  Cleveland,   5000   tons. 


The  Jay  L.  Harman  Sales  &  Engineering  Co.,  El  Paso, 
Tex.,  has  been  organized  to  deal  in  industrial  equipment  and 
supplies  for  mines,  smelters,  railroads  and  manufacturing 
plants.  Offices  have  been  opened  in  the  Mills  I  ;nililiiif;,  .inrl 
a  branch  office  will  be  established  in  Mexir,.  f\y  m  ,  iiiirpce 
of  Juan  F.  Gonzales.  Jay  L..  Harman,  priMdc  ni  ..i  ili.  ,(itii- 
pany,  was  formerly  manager  of  the  Mini-  Ai  .SiikU,  i  .Supiily 
Co.,  at  Bl  Paso,  and,  previous  to  that  connection,  was  with 
the   Phelps-Dodge  Corporation   for  several  years. 


Onl.  rs   l'hi.-..l  Cor   l()0()  Freif^hl  Cars  aii<l  for  Car 
Repairs 

Orders  for  1000  cars  and  a  number  of  sizable  car 
repair  contracts  were  the  contribution  of  the  early  days 
of  September  to  the  railroad  equipment  field.  Among 
the  items  of  chief  interest  are  the  following: 

The  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  has  ordered  repairs  to  500  coal 
cars,  the  work  being  divided  between  tha  Newport  News 
Shipbuilding  &  Dry  Dock  Co.  and  the  American  Car  &  Foun- 
diy  Co. 

The  .Vtohison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Railroad  has  ordered 
300  50-ton  drop-end  gondolas  and  200  flat  cars  from  the  Pull- 
man Co. 


The    Elgin,   Jolict   &    F.as 


The   Toledo,   Peoria   &  Wc 
box  car  repairs. 


ig   for    500    under- 


in   the   market  for 


Mitsui  &  Co.   are  inquiring  for   60  new  box  cars. 
The  Gulf  Coast  Lines  are  Inquiring  for  9  passenger  cars, 
placed    5   coaches   with 


Id  200 


nquiring  for  10  tank 


The  Burlington   placed  car  repaii 
requiring  2000   tons  of  steel. 


Trade  Changes 

The  Standard  Steel  &  Bearings.  Inc..  Philadelphia,  has 
moved  its  Philadelphia  plant  to  Plainville,  Conn.,  occupying 
a  spacious  one-floor  building. 

The  Pawling  &  Harni.schfeger  Co.,  Milwaukee,  builder 
of  traveling  cranes,  hoists  and  excavating  machinery,  has 
opened  an  office  at  1124  Book  Building,  Detroit,  with  James 
Van  Bu.ekirk  in  charge. 

The  Logemann  Brothers  Co..  Milwaukee,  has  purchased 
the  business  and  assets  of  the  Chicago  Baling  Press  Mfg. 
Co.,  Chicago,  and  is  continuing  the  manufacturing  of  the 
Logemann  mechanical  press  for  baling.  The  business  is 
now  entirely  conducted  from  the  main  office  and  works  of 
the   Logemann   Brothers  Co. 

The  Wm.  Inglls  Wire  &  Iron  Works.  Detroit,  manufac- 
turer of  steel  wire  factory  partitions,  window  guards,  ma- 
chinery guards,  etc.,  has  moved  into  a  new  plant  at  960 
Harper   Avenue,    Detroit. 

The  Scranton  office  of  the  Dorr  Co..  engineers.  Xew  York, 
has  been  moved  to  536  Miners  Bank  Building.  Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa.     John  Griffen  remains  in  charge. 

Herbert  W.  Hayes,  40  Court  Street,  room  1003.  Boston, 
formerly  manager  of  sales  for  the  Midvale-Cambria  Co.,  has 
been  appointed  New  England  agent  for  the  Surplus  Steel 
Exchange.    7    Dey    Street,    New    York. 

J.  W.  Dick.son,  Commonwealth  Building.  Pittsburgh.  Who 
has  been  doing  a  brokerage  business  in  pig  iron,  ferroalloys, 
coal  and  coke,  and  Geter  C.  Shidle,  formerly  with  the  Thomas 
R.  Heyward  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  have  become  associated  under 
the  firm  name  of  J.  W.  Dickson  &  Co.  The  firm  plans  to  do 
a  warehouse  business,  as  well  as  to  act  as  agents  of  producers. 
Mr.  Shidle.  for  several  years  before  the  formation  of  the 
Wheeling  Steel  Corporation,  was  Pittsburgh  district  sales 
agent  of  the  LaBelle  Iron  Works,  and  before  that  was 
identified  with  E.  W.  Midge  &  Co.  He  is  secretary  of  the 
Cutler  Steel  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  plant  of  which  is  at  New 
Cumberland,  W.  Va. 

The  David  Joseph  Co..  waste  material  dealer,  has  opened 
a  downtown  office  at  Youngstown,  Ohio,  in  suite  60S-9-10, 
Wick  Building.  Phil  Frieder  will  continue  in  charge  of  the 
office.  The  company  has  also  opened  a  New  York  office  in 
the  Cortlandt  Building,  30  Church  Street,  with  W.  J. 
Doherty  as  Eastern  representative. 


Prices  Finished  Iron  and  Steel  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh 

Carload  Lota 


Plates 

Sheared,  tank  quality,  base,  per  lb 2.50c. 

Structural  Material 

Beams,  channels,  etc.,  base,  per  lb 2.50c. 

Sheet    piling    2.65c. 

Iron  and  Steel  Bars 

Soft  steel    bars,    base,    per   lb 2.40c. 

Soft  steel  bars  for  cold  finishing ?3  per  ton  over  base 

Reinforcing  steel  bars,  base   2.40c. 

Refined   iron  bars,   base,   per  lb 3.25c. 

Double    refined    iron   bars.    base,    per    lb 4.S5c.  to  5.00c. 

Stay  bolt  iron   bars,  base,  per  lb 8.00c.  to  8.50c. 

Hot-Rolled   Flats 

Hoops,    ordinary   gages   and   widths,   base,    per    lb 3.15c. 

Bands,    base,    per    lb 3.15c. 

Strips,    base,    per    lb 3.0Dc.  to  3.15c. 

Cotton   ties,  per  bundle  of  45  lb $1.62 

Cold-Finished    Steels 

Bars  and  shafting   base,   per  lb 3.25c. 

Bars.  S.  A.  E.  Series,  No.  2100 4.50c.  to  4.75c. 

Bars,  S.  A.  E.  Series,  No.  2300 6.50c.  to  6.75c. 

Bars.  S.  A.  E.  Series,  No.  3100 5.50c.  to  5.75c. 

Strips,  base,  per  lb 5.00c. 

Wire  Products 

Nails,    base,   per  keg $3.00 

Galvanized    nails,    1    in.    and    over J2.25  over  base 

Galvanized   nails,  less  than   1   in 2.50  over  I 


vire,   base.  No.   9  gage,  per  100  lb. 


■ing 


wire.    base,    per   10 


lb. 


lb. 


2.75 

2.90 

_        _  .  3.70 

Galvanized  wire.  No.  9.  base,  per  100  lb 3.35 

Galvanized    barbed,    base,    per    100    lb 3.80 

Galvanized    staples,    base,    per    keg 3.80 

Painted  barbed  wire,  base,  per  100  lb 3.45 

Polished    staples,    base,   per   keg 3.45 

Cement  coated   nails,  base,  per  count  keg 2.70 

Woven    fence,    carloads     (to    jobbers)  ...  .67>,4  per  cent  oft  list 

Woven    fence,   carloads    fto    retailers) 65  per  cent  oft  list 

Bolts  and  Nuts 
Jlachine  bolts,  small,  rolled  threads, 

60.  10  and  10  to  60,  10  and  5  per  cent  off  list 
Machine  bolts,  small,  cut  threads, 

60  and  10  to  60  and  5  per  cent  oft  list 
Machine  bolts,  larger  and  longer, 

60  and  10  to  60  and  5  per  cent  off  list 
Carriage  bolts,   %   x  6  in. : 

Smaller  and  shorter,  rolled  threads, 

60  and  10  to  60  and  5  per  cent  off  list 

Cut    threads 60  to  50,  10  and  5  per  cent  off  list 

Larger  and  longer 60  to  50.  10  and  5  per  cent  off  list 

Lag  bolts   65  and  10  to  65  and  5  per  cent  off  list 

Plow  bolts,  Nos.  1.  2  and  3  heads. . .  .50  and  10  per  cent  off  list 

Other   style    heads 20  per  cent  extra 

Machine  bolts,  c.p.c.  and  t.  nuts,   %  x  4  in.. 

50  and  5  per  cent  off  list 

Larger  and   longer   sizes 50  and  5  per  cent  off  list 

Hot  pressed  square  or  hex.  nuts,  blank 4.00c.  off  list 

Hot  pressed  nuts,  tapped 4.00c.  off  list 

C.p.c.  and  t.  square  or  hex.  nuts,  blank 3.75c.  off  list 

C.p.c.  and  t.   square  or  hex.  nuts,  tapped 3.75c.  off  list 

Semi-finished  hex.  nuts  : 

,'«   in.   and  smaller.  U.   S.  S SO  per  cent  off  list 

%   in.  and  larger.  U.   S.    S 75  per  cent  off  list 

Small  sizes.   S.  \.   E SO  and  5  per  cent  off  list 

S.  A.  E..   ■'^s   in.  and  larger 75  and  5  per  cent  off  list 

Stove  bolts  in  packages 75,10  and  5  per  cent  off  list 

Stove  bolts  in  bulk 75,  10,  5  and  2  V,  per  cent  off  list 

Tire    bolts    60  and  10  per  cent  off  list 

Bolt  ends  with  hot  pressed  nuts 60  and  5  per  cent  off  list 

Turnbuckles.  with  ends,  %  in.  and  smaller. 

55  and  5  to  50  per  cent  off  list 
Turnbuckles.  without  ends,   V,  in.  and  smaller, 

70  and  10  to  65  and  5  per  cent  off  list 

Washers   5c.  to  5.25c.  offjist 

Cap  and  Set   Screws 
Milled  square  and  hex.  head  cap  screws. ...  70  per  cent  off  list 

Milled  set  screws 70  per  cent  off  list 

Upset    cap    screws 75  and  10  per  cent  off  list 

Upset   set  screws 75  and  10  per  cent  off  list 

Milled    studs    50  and  10  per  cent  off  list 

Rivets 
Large  structural  and  ship  rivets,  base,  per  100  lb.  $3.00  to  $3.10 

Small  rivets    65,  10  and  5  to  65  and  5  off  list 

Track  Equipment 

.Spik.  s    .-.    in    -ind  larger,  base,  per  100  lb $3.15 

^^  in.  and   %  in.,  per  100  lb $3.15  to    3.50 

3.15  to    3.50 

i  Ijarge,  base,  per  100  lb 3.50 

i'i  I    in.  and  larger,  base,  per  100  lb.. $4. 00  to    4.25 

T;.-.  .  ■■ _•    in.  and  %  in.,  base,  per  100  lb..    5.00  to    5.50 

Tie  i.laiHs.  per   100  lb 2.55  to    2.60 

Angle  bars,  base,  per  100  lb 2.75 


2%  to  6  .. 
7  and  8  . . 
9  and  10  .. 
11  and  12 


Velded 

Pipe 

Butt 

Weld 

Iron 

Inches 

19% 

H    to    % 

...  +  11 

-1-39 

2b«, 

%     .    .    .. 

...22 

2 

42% 

%     

50% 
Lap 

1   to  1%    . 

...      30 

13 

Weld 

43V2 

2     

...      23 

7 

n^ 

I^lo-B- 

...      26 

11 

41% 

7    to    12 

...      26 

11 

40% 

Butt  Weld,  extra  strong,  plain  ends 

...      41  24%    I    2    to   3    61 

...47  30%        Vi  to   %    -1-19 

. ..      53  42%       %    21 

■••      58  47%       %    28 

. ..      60  49%    I    1   to   1%    30 

Lap   Weld,  extra  strong,  plain  ends 
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2%    to    4    .... 

4%   to   6    

7    to   8    


42% 


23 


46% 
45% 

9  and  10 45  32%       9   to  12    . . .  ; .      16 

11  and  12 44  31% 

To  the  large  jobbing  trade  the  above  discounts  are  in- 
creased by  one  point,  with  supplementary  discounts  of  5  per 
cent  on  black  and  1%  points,  with  a  supplementary  discount 
of  5  per  cent,  on  galvanized. 


Boiler  Tubes 


Lap   Welded  Steel 

2  to    2%    in 27 

2%   to   2%    in 37 

3  in 40 

3M    to   3%    in 42% 

4  to  13  in 46 

Less  carload  lots  4  points  less. 

Standard  Commercial  Seamless  Boiler  Tubes 
Cold   Drawn 

3    and    3%    in 

3%    and    3%    in 


Charcoal    Tron 

m.   in 

1%    to  1%    in 

2    to    2y4    in 

2%    to    3    in 

3Vi    to    4%    in 


114    and    1%    in 47 

1%    in 31 

2    and    214    in 22 

2%    and    2%    in. 


4% 


and   5 
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Hot  Rolled 

3    and    3U    in 38        |    4    in 43 

3%   in.   and  3%   in 39        I 

Less  carloads,  4  points  less.  Add  $8  per  net  ton  for  more 
than  four  gages  heavier  than  standard.  No  extras  for 
lengths  up  to  and  including  24  ft.  Sizes  smaller  than  1  in. 
and  lighter  than  standard  gage  to  be  sold  at  mechanical  tube 
list  and  discount.  Intermediate  sizes  and  gages  not  listed 
take  price  of  net  larger  outside  diameter  and  heavier  gage. 
Seamless  Mechanical   Tubing 

Carbon  under   0.30,   base    S3  per  cent  off  list 

Carbon    0.30    to    0.40,    base 81  per  cent  off  list 

Plus   usual    differentials    and   extras   for    cutting.     Ware- 
house discounts  range  higher. 

Seamless  Locomotive  and  Superheater  Tube 


Cents  per  Ft. 

2-in.  0,D,  12  gage 15 

2-in.   O.D.    11   gage 16 

2-in.   O.D.  10  gage 17 

2H-in.  O.D.   12  gage..      17 
2%  in.  O.D.  11  gage..      18 


Standard  cokes,  per  base  box 


Cents  per  Ft. 
2H-in.  O.D.   10  gage..      20 

3-in.    O.D.    7    gage 35 

1%-in.  O.D.  9  gage..  15 
5% -in.  O.D.  9  gage..  55 
5%-in.    O.D.    9    gage..      57 


Terne  Plate 

(Per  Package.   20  x  28  in.) 
S-lb.    coating.    100    lb.  ]    20-lb.   coating 

base     $11.00        25-lb.   coating 

8-lb.   coating  I.   C...    11,30       SO-lb,   coating 

12-lb.    coating  I.   C 12.70       35-lb.   coating 

15-lb.   coating  I.    C...    13.95    '   40-lb.    coating 


r 

..$14.90 

r... 

.  .    16.20 

.  .    17,35 

c. . 

.  .    18,35 

19,35 


Sheets 

Blue   Annealed 

Nos,  9  and  10   (base),  per  lb 3.00c. 

Box  Annealed,   One  Pass  Cold  Rolled 

No.   28    (base),  per  lb 3.75c.  to  3,85c. 

Automobile  Sheets 

Regular  auto  body  sheets,  base   (22  gage),  per  lb 5.35c. 

Galvanized 

No.    28    (base),    per    lb 5.00c. 

Long    Temes 

So.  28  gage  (base),  8-lb.  coating  per  lb 5.30c. 

Tin-Iilill  Black  Plate 
No.  28   (base),  per  lb 3.85o. 


Freight  Rates 

All  freight  rates  from  Pittsburgh  on  finished  iron  and   steel   products,  carload   lots,   per   100   lb.: 


0.31 
0.225 
0.34 


Buffalo    , $0,265 

•^lovplan^       .  0  215 
ClevelanQ,    foungsiunn 

Comb 0.19 

Detroit    0.29 

Cincinnati    0.29 

Indianapolis    0.31 

Chicago    0.34 


St    Louis $0.43 

Kansas   City 0.735 

Kansas  City    (pipe)...  0.705 

St.  Paul   0.60 

Omaha    0.735 

Omaha    (pipe)    0.705 

Denver   1.27 

Denver   (pipe)    1.215 


Pacific   Coast    $1.34 

Pac.   C0a.1t.  ship  plates  1.20 

Blrmingnaiii    0.58 

Memphis 0,56 

Jacksonville,    all   rail..   0.70 
Jacksonville,    rail    and 

watv  »  ..- 


New  Orleans    0,67 


Philadelphia,  domestic.  $0,32 
Philadelphia,  export...   0,235 
Baltimore,   domestic... 
Baltimore,   export   .... 
New  York,  domestic. . . 

New  York,  export 0.255 

Boston,  domestic 0.365 

Boston,  export 0.255 

The  minimum  carload  to  most  of  the  foregoing  points  is  6000  lb.  To  Denver  the  minimum  loading  is  40.000  lb.,  while 
to  the  Pacific  Coast  on  all  Iron  and  steel  products,  except  structural  material,  the  minimum  is  80.000  lb.  On  the  laltor  item 
the  rate  applies  to  a  minimum  of  50.000  lb.,  and  there  is  an  extra  charge  of  9c.  per  100  lb.  on  carloads  of  a  miiiimum  of 
40,000  lb.  On  shipments  of  wrought  iron  and  steel  pipe  to  Kansas  City,  St.  Paul,  Omaha  and  Denver  the  minimum  larlnad 
is  46,000  lb.  On  iron  and  steel  items  not  noted  above  the  rates  vary  somewhat  and  are  given  in  detail  in  the  regular  rail- 
road tariffs. 

Kates  from  Atlantic  Coast  ports  (i.e..  New  York.  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore)  to  Pacific  Coast  ports  of  call  on  most 
steamship  lines,  via  the  Panama  Canal,  are  as  follows:  Pig  iron,  35c.:  ship  plates,  40c.;  ingot  and  muck  bars,  structural 
steel,  common  wire  products  including  cut  or  wire  nails,  spikes,  and  wire  hoops,  40c. :  sheets  and  tin  plates.  40c. :  sheets. 
No.  12  gage  and  lighter.  50c. :  rods.  40c. :  wire  rope  cable  and  strands.  45c. ;  wire  fencing,  netting  and  stretcher.  40c. :  pipes 
not  over  12  in.  in  diameter  55p,  ;  over  12  in.  in  diameter,  2%c.  per  in.  or  fraction  thereof  additional.  All  prices  per  100  lb.  in 
cat  load  lots,  minimum  40,000  lb. 
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Prices  of  Raw.Materials,  Semi- Finished  and  Finished  Products 


Ores 

Lake  Superior  Ores,  Delivered  Lower  Lake  I'orte 

Old  range  BeBsemer,  65  per  cent  Iron $6.45 

Old  range  non-BesBemer.  6  Hi  per  cent  iron .   B.70 

Mesabl  Bessemer.  55  per  cent  Iron «.20 

HesabI  non-Bessemer.  51  %  per  cent  Iron B.55 

Foreign  Ore,   per    Unit,  c.i.f.   Philadelphia  or  Baltimore 
Iron  ore,  low  phos.,  copper  free.  55  to  58   per 

cent  Iron  In  dry  Spanish  or  Algerian lH4c. 

Iron  ore,  Swedish,  average  66  per  cent  Iron.  .  .  10.50c 
Manganese  ore.   washed.  51   per   cent   manga- 
nese, from   the  Caucasus,   nominal 43c. 

Manganese  ore,  ordinary,  48  per  cent  manga- 
nese, from  the  Caucasus 41c. 

Manganese  ore,    Brazilian   or  Indian,   nominal  42c. 
Tungsten  ore,  per  unit,  in  60  per  cent  concen- 
trates                            J8.5(/ 

Chrome  ore,    basic,   4  8   per  cent   CrjO..   crude, 

per    ton,   c.i.f.    Atlantic    seaboard $18.00  to    28. OX) 

Molybdenum  ore,  85  per  cent  concentrates,  per 

lb.    of    MoS,.    New    York 75c.  to  i5c. 

Ferroalloys 

Ferromanganese,  domestic,  80  per  cent,  fur- 
nace,  or  seaboard,  per  ton $112.50 

Ferromanganese.    British.    80    per    cent,    f.o.b. 

Atlantic   port,   duty    paid 112.50 

Spiegeleisfn.   domestic,   19   to   21   per  cent,   per 

ton,    furnace    45.00 

Splegeleisen.  domestic,  16  to  19  per  cent,  fur- 
nace,   per    ton 44.00 

Ferrosilicon,  50  per  cent,  delivered,   per  gross 

ton 82.50 

Ferrosilicon,   Bessemer,   10   per  cent,   per   ton. 

furnace    43.50 

Ferrosilicon,   Bessemer,   11   per   cent,   per  ton, 

furnace    46.80 

Ferrosilicon,   Bessemer.   12   per  cent,   per  ton. 

furnace   50.10 

Ferrosilicon.   Bessemer,   13   p<j-  cent,   per  ton, 

furnace 54.10 

Ferrosilicon.   Bessemer.   14   per  cent,   per  ton, 

furnace    59.)  0 

Silvery  iron,   6  per  cent,  per  ton,  furnace 32.00 

Silvery  iron,  7  per  cent,   per  ton.  furnace....  33.00 

Silvery  iron.   8  per  cent,  per  ton,  furnace 34.50 

Silvery  iron,   9  per  cent,   per  ton,  furnace 36.50 

Silvery  iron,  10  per  cent,  per  ton.  furnace 38.50 

Silvery  iron,   11  per  cent,  per  ton.  furnace 41.80 

Silvery  iron.  12  per  cent,   per  ton.  furnace 45.10 

Ferrotungsten.   per   lb.    contained    metal 8 gc.  to  90c. 

Ferrochromium.  4  to  6  per  cent  carbon.  60  to 
70  per  cent  Cr.  per  lb.  contained  Cr.  de- 
livered       12c. 

Ferrochromium,  6  to  7  per  cent  carbon.  60  to 

70  per  cent  Cr..    per  lb 11.50c. 

Ferrovanadium.  per  lb.  contained  vanadium..    $3.50  to    $4.00 
Ferrocarbontitanium,    15    to   18   per   cent,    per 

net  ton   200.00 


Fluxes  and  Refractories 

Fluorspar,   80  per  cent  and  over  calcium  fluoride,  not 
over    5    per    cent   silica,    per   net    ton    f.o.b.    Illinois 

and  Kentucky  mines    $22.00 

Fluorspar.  85  per  cent  and  over  calcium  fluoride,  not 
over  5  per  cent  silica,  per  net  ton  f.o.b.  Illinois 
and    Kentucky    mines    23.50 

Per  1000  f.o.b.  works: 

Fire  Clay:  High  Duty         Moderate   Duty 

Pennsylvania    $46.00  to  $48.00      $40.00  to  $45.00 

Maryland     50.00  45.00 

Ohio    45.00  to    46.00        40.00  to    42.00 

Kentucky     45.00  to    46.00        40.00  to    42.00 

Illinois    48.00  45.00 

Missouri     48.00  to    50.00        38.00  to    43.00 

Ground  Are  clay,   per  net  ton 6.50  to      9.50 

Silica  Brick: 

Pennsylvania     42.00  to    45.00 

Chicago    52.00 

Birmingham    53.00 

Ground  silica  clay,  per  net  ton 10.00 

Magnesite   Brick  : 

Standard   size,    per   net   ton    (f.o.b.   Balti- 
more and  Chester.   Pa. ) 65.00 

Grain  magnesite.  per  net  ton   (f.o.b.  Balti- 
more and  Chester,    Pa.) 40.00 

CJhrome   Brick  : 

Standard  size,  per  net  ton 50.00 

Semi-Finished  Steel,  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh  or 
Youngstown,  per  gross  ton 

Rolling  billets,   4-in.  and  over $42.50 

Rolling  billets,  2-in.  and  under 42.50 

Forging  billets,  ordinary  carbons 47.50 

Sheet  bars.   Bessemer 42.50 

Sheet  bars,   open-hearth 42.50 
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Slabs    »<2.60 

Wire  rods,  common  soft,  base,  No.  5  to  Vi-ln 51.00 

Wire  rods,  common  soft,  coarser  than  Vt-ln. .  .$2.50  over  base 

Wire  rods,  screw  stock $5  per  ton  over  base 

Wire  rods,  carbon  0.20  to  0.40 $3  per  ton  over  base 

Wire  rode,  carbon  0.41  to  0.55 $5  per  ton  over  base 

Wire  rods,  carbon  0.56  to  0.75 $7.50  per  ton  over  base 

Wire  rods,  carbon  over  0.75 $10  per  ton  over  base 

Wire  rods,  acid   $15  per  ton  over  base 

Skelp,  grooved,  per  lb 2.40 

Skeip.  sheared,  per  lb 2.40 

Sl.eip,  universal,  per  lb 2.40 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel,  f.o.b.  Mill 

Rails,  heavy,  per  gross  ton $43.00 

Rails.  light,  new  steel,  base,  per  lb 2.25c. 

Rails,  light,  rerolled  base,  per  lb 1.90c.  to  2.00c. 

Spikes,  ft-in.  and  larger,  base,  per  100  lb $3.15 

Spikes,   la-in..  A-in.  and  %-in.,  base  per  100  'b.  $3.15  to    3.50 

Spikes,   ft-in..  base,  per  100  lb 3.15  to    3.50 

Spikes,  boat  and  barge,  base,  per  100  lb 3.50  to    3.75 

Track  bolts,  %-in.  and  smaller,  base,  per  100  lb.  4.15  to    4.25 

Track  bolts,  %-in.  and  larger,  base,  per  100  lb. .  4.75  to    5.50 

Tie  plates,   per   100   lb 2.55  to    2.60 

Angle  bars,   per  100  lb 2.75 

Bars,  common  iron,  base,  per  lb.,  Chicago  mill.  2.50c. 

Bars,  common  Iron,  Pittsburgh  mill 2.40c. 

Bars,  rails,  steel  reinforcing,   base,  per  lb 2.15c.  to  2.25c. 

Ground  shafting,  base,  per  lb 3.65c. 

Cut  nails,  base,  per  keg $3.15  to  $3.25 

S.  A.  E.  Semi-finished  Castellated  Nuts 
and  U.  S.  S.  Semi-finished  Slotted  Nuts 

(To   jobbers   and   consumers  in    large   quantities  f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh) 

Per  1000 

S.  A.  E.  U.  S.  S. 

M-in $4.80  $4.80 

A-ln.    , 5.50  6.00 

%-in 6.50  7.00 

A-in 9.00  9.50 

>^-ln 11.00  11.50 

A-in 15.00  15.00 

%-in 19.50  20.00 

%-in 28.50  28.60 

%-in 37.00  37.50 

1    in 58.50  60.50 

1%-in 88.00  97.00 

IH-in 132.00  132.00 

1%-in 176.00  176.00 

I'/a-in 220.00  220.00 

Larger    sizes — Prices    on    application 

Alloy  Steel 

S.A.E. 

Series  Bars 

Numbers  100  lb. 

2100* (%%  Nickel,  10  to  20  per  cent  Carbon) ..  .$3.25  to  $3.50 

2300    (3%%    Nickel)     5.25  to    5.50 

2500    (5%    Nickel)     7.75  to    8.00 

3100    (Nickel  Chromium)    4.25  to    4.50 

3200    (Nickel    Chromium)     6.00  to    6.25 

3300    (Nickel  Chromium)    8.00  to    8.25 

3400    (Nickel  Chromium)    7.00  to    7.25 

5100    (Chromium    Steel)      3.75  to    4.00 

5200*  (Chromium    Steel)     8.00  to    8.25 

6100     (Chromium    Vanadium    bars) 5.00  to    5.25 

6100    (Chromium   Vanadium    spring  steel) 4.75  to    5.00 

9250   (Silico  Manganese  spring  steel) 3.75  to    4.00 

Nickel    Chrome    Vanadium     (0.60    Nickel,    0.50 

Chromium,    0.15    Vanadium)     5.25  to    5.50 

Chromium        Molybdenum       bars        (0.80 — 1.10 

Chromium,    0.25 — 0.40    Molybdenum)    4.50  to    4.75 

CSiromium        Molybdenum        bars         (0.50 — 0.70 

Chromium,  0.15 — 0.25  Molybdenum)    4.25  to    4.50 

Chromium     Molybdenum    spring    steel     (1 — 1.25 

Chromium,    0.30—0.50    Molybdenum)     4.25  to    4.50 

Above  prices  are  for  hot-rolled  alloy  steel  bars,  forging 
quality,  per  100  lb.  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh.  Billets  4  x  4  In.  and 
larger  are  $10  per  gross  ton  less  than  net  ton  price  for  bars 
of  same  analyees.  On  smaller  than  4  x  4-in.  billets  down 
to  and  including  2%-in.  sq.  there  is  a  size  extra  of  $10  per 
gross  ton  :  on  billets  smaller  than  2%-in.  sq.,  the  net  ton  bar 
price  applies. 

•Not  S.A.E  specifications,  but  numbered  by  manufacturers 
to  conform  to  S.A.E.  system. 
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The    Iron    Age 


September  13,   192:: 


British  Iron  and  Steel  Market 


Pig  Iron   Drops   Another   21/2*. — Sheets   and 

Tin  Plate  Firm — Continental  Markets 

Improving 

(By  Cable) 
London,  England,  Sept.  11. 

Pig  iron,  both  foundry  and  forge,  is  weali,  and  de- 
mand is  poor.     Hematite  is  steady. 

One  additional  furnace  has  been  blown  out.  Of  the 
total  of  39  Cleveland  furnaces  now  blowing,  10  are  on 
foundry  iron,  12  hematite  and  17  basic  and  specials. 

Foreign  ore  is  stagnant  on  further  curtailment  of 
the  pig  iron  output.  Bilbao  Rubio  is  nominally  2'2V2S. 
to  22% s.  ($5.i3  to  $5.18)  ex-ship  Tees. 

Finished  steel  is  unchanged.  The  works  generally 
are  wanting  orders  on  heavy  specifications.  Australia 
has  placed  8000  tons  of  plates  and  sections.  Germany 
is  inquiring  for  fair  lines.  The  Indian  Government  is 
inquiring  for  large  tonnages  of  railroad  stores. 

Continental  markets  are  firm  on  a  well-sold  condi- 
tion. On  the  Belgian  order  books,  November-Decem- 
ber is  generally  the  earliest  shipment  available  for 
most  material.  Japan  has  bought  fair  lines  of  bar? 
and  angles,  but  there  is  no  large  demand  from  that 
quarter. 

In  France  107  furnaces  were  in  blast  Aug.  1.  In 
Germany  the  French  have  occupied  part  of  the  plant 
of  the  Phoenix  Aktien  Gesellschaft  at  Hoerde,  West- 
phalia. 

Tin  plate  shows  a  firmer  tendency  on  the  recent  rise 
in  tin  and  merchant  orders  against  specifications.  The 
stabilization  committee  meeting  today  is  to  discuss  the 
future  of  the  scheme  and  prices.  Indications  are  thai 
no  alteration  is  probable. 

Galvanized  sheets  are  firm  on  some  demand  from 
the  Far  East,  but  the  works  are  not  keen  sellers  at  the 
moment,  when  the  Indian  demand  is  expected  to  ma- 
terialize, and  it  is  realized  that  Japanese  requirements 
in  the  future  necessarily  will  be  heavy. 

Black  sheets  to  Japanese  specifications  are  nominal, 
with  few  works  selling. 


We    quote   per   gross  ton,  except   where   otherwise 

stated,  f.o.b.  makers'  works,  with  American  equivalent 
figured  at  $4.56  per  £1,  as  follows: 

Durham  coke,  delivered  £2  Is.  to  £2     l%s.  $9.35  to    $9.46 

Bilbao  Rubio  oret 1  4  5.47 

Cleveland  No.  1  foundry  5  2%  23.37 

Cleveland  No.  3  foundry  4  17%  22.23 

Cleveland  No.  4  foundry  4  12%  21.09 

Cleveland  No.  4  forge..  4  10  20.52 

Cleveland    basic    5  0  22.80 

Rnst    Coast    mixed 4  18%  to    5      0          22.39  to    22.80 

Ferrnmnnsanese    IS  0  82.08 

Ferrnrnangrane.se*     IS  10  84.36 

K.iils.    fiO   lb.    and    up.  .  .  8  0  to    9      0           36.48  to    41.04 

Hillr-ls    7  10  to    8      5           34.20  tc     37.62 

Plie.t  niul  tin  plate  bars, 

Wilsh     9  2%  41.61 

Till  plates,  base  box...  1  314  to    1     3%        5.27  to      5.30 

C.  per  Lb. 

Ship    plates    9  5  to    9   15            1.88  to       1.98 

boilerplates    12  10  to  13     0            2.54  to       2.64 

Tees    9  15  to  10     5            1.98  to      2.08 

Channels     9  0  to    9   10            1.83  to      1.93 

Reams    8  15  to    9      5            1.78  to      1.88 

Uuiind  bars.   %   to  3  in.  10  15  toll      5            2.19  to      2.29 

Galvanized  sheets,  24  g.  IS  10  to  IS   15            3.76  to      3.82 

P.la<l;  slieets.  24  gage..  13  15  2.80 
Rl;i.l>    -1m. Is     .T.ipanese 

1        II'            -        15  5  3.10 

.'^l-       i ;-                 12  0  &   12    10»           2.44   &       2.54* 

!■"    :■    '                   .'17  5  3.51 

lirn,,-,-                   '. 15  0  3.05 

•i:\ii-ii    pir,,     tEx-ship.  Tees,  nominal. 

Conlinontal    Prices,  All    F.  O.    B.   Clian.iol    Port^. 
Delivery   as   Specified 

1:.  luinin   " £5      OS.  ?23.94 

I'rni..       5  5  23.94 

].ii\ lium     5  5  23.94 

Billels: 

Belgium     7  0  31.92 

France     7  0  31.92 

Mereliaiit  bars  ;  C.  per  Lb. 

Belfiiini     S  0  to  £S      5s.           1.63  to       1.6S 

l,u\.ri  liiii ;;     V  17>/,  to    8     5            1.60  to       1.68 

VvKUr.                7  10    "  1.53 

"l^.'-l.^uim""    [ 7  12%  1.55 

LuxembuiR     7  12%  1.55 

France     7  10  to    7   12i'2        1.53  to      1.55 

Angles  : 

Belgium     8  0  to    8      5            1.63  to      1.63 

%-in.  plates: 

Belgium     S  15  to    9      0            1.7S  to      1.83 

Germany     S  10  1.73 

A-in.   plates: 

Luxemburg     7  15  1.58 

Belgium     7  10  1.53 


Machinery  Trade  of  Japan 

Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  are  the  only 
countries  which  have  participated  extensively  in  supply- 
ing Japan  with  machinery.  In  some  particulars,  Great 
Britain  has  had  almost  a  monopoly  of  the  field,  while 
in  others  the  United  States  occupies  a  similar  position, 
according  to  figures  prepared  by  the  industrial  machin- 
ery division  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Com- 
merce. In  1913,  Great  Britain  furnished  48.4  per  cent 
of  the  total  machinery  imports  into  Japan,  compared 
with  only  8.7  per  cent  from  the  United  States.  In 
1920,  however,  the  British  percentage  had  dropped  to 
20.6,  while  the  United  States,  with  51.4  per  cent,  had 
more  than  half  of  the  total,  aod  about  21/2  times  as 
much  as  the  British  share.  In  the  meantime  the  pro- 
portion furnished  by  the  rest  of  the  world  fell  from 
42.9  per  cent  in  1913  (five  times  the  United  States' 
share)  to  28  per  cent  in  1920  (little  more  than  one- 
half  what  the  United  States  furnished.) 

In  1921  Great  Britain  led  in  steam  engines  and 
boilers,  water  wheels,  cranes,  paper-making  machinery, 
spinning  and  weaving  machinery,  which  were  the  larg- 
est items  of  all,  tissue-finishing  machinery,  and  fuel 
economizers.  In  that  same  year,  the  United  States  led 
in  steam  turbines,  internal  combustion  engines,  pump- 
ing machinery,  metal  and  wood-working  machinery, 
knitting  machinery,  capstans,  gas  compressors,  blowing 
machines,  hydraulic  presses,  pneumatic  tools,  and  in 
the  general  group  of  "all  other." 

Of  the  various  types  of  machines  listed,  aggregat- 
ing $82,762,000,  the  United  States  furnished   $39,666,- 


000,  and  Great  Britain  furnished  $34,287,000,  leaving 
$8,809,000  for  all  other  countries  of  origin.  The  larg- 
est items  are  shown  in  the  table. 

Machinery  Trade  of  Japan 
(Thousands  of  Dollars) 


United  Great  1921 

States  Britain  Total 

Spinning    machinery $10,479  $15,857  $29,180 

Metal    and    woodworking 

machinery    7,211  3,375  10,976 

Steam    boilers : 2,226  5,117  7,605 

Weaving    machinery 151  1,676  2,973 

Steam  turbines. 1,870           2,292 

Tissue-finishing      machin- 
ery   449  1,042  2,122 

Pumping    machinery 1,135  574  1,991 

Water     turbines     and 

wheels    102  374  1,600 

Fuel  economizers 165  1,294  1,510 

Gas    compressors 1,198  60  1,335 

Internal     combustion     en- 
gines      747  199  1,111 

Cranes     340  595  1,034 

Totals*    $39,666  $34,287  $82,762 

•Include   many   items  not  listed. 


1922 
Total 
$30,596 


2,979 

932 

1,769 

2.371 
771 

$75,766 


Germany's  exports  of  iron  and  steel  in  May  were 
135,605  metric  tons,  according  to  Stahl  uiid  Eisen.  This 
brings  the  total  to  June  1,  this  year,  to  869,231  tons 
as  compared  with  1,021,112  tons  for  the  same  four 
months  in  1922.  Imports  of  iron  and  steel  in  May  were 
134,947  tons  or  785,613  tons  to  June  1.  They  were 
695,776  tons  to  June  1,  1922.  Scrap  imports  were  only 
4149  tons  in  May  or  129,993  tons  to  June  1  compared 
with  163,532  tons  to  June  1,  1922. 
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NON-FERROUS  METALS 


I  I..-   We.ks  l>ii,-.s 

Ceiils  per   rouiul   for   Early   Deliveiy 
Copper.  New  York  Straits  Lead  Zinc 

, * ,      Tin       , 

Electro-     New      New         St.         New 
Sept.  Lalte        lytic*      York     York     Louis     York     Louis 

5 14.00        13.50        41.37V4    7.00       6.70        6.87y.    6.52y. 

6 14.00        13.50       41.87Mi    7.00        6.70        6.90        6.55" 

7 14.00        13.50        42.12%    7.00        6.70       6.87%    6.52% 

8 14.00       13.50         7.00        6.70        6.87%    6,52% 

10 14.00        13.50        42.12%    7.00        6.72%    6.87%    6.52% 

11 14.12%    13.62%    42.12%    7.00        6.72%    6.90        6.55 

•Refinery  quotation;  delivered  price  %c.  higher. 

New  York 

New  York,  Sept.  11. 

TIk'  tuiiL'  of  all  the  markets  is  considerably  improved 
and  the  prospects  of  a  better  feeling  in  the  Ruhr  situa- 
tion has  helped  matters  here.  The  copper  market,  while 
firm,  is  quiet  and  slightly  higher.  Fairly  heavy  sales 
have  been  made  in  the  tin  market  at  advancing  prices. 
Consumptive  demand  for  lead  is  good  at  unchanged 
prices.    The  zinc  market  is  quiet  and  very  steady. 

Copper. — An.  unusually  good  business  is  reported  for 
Augu.st,  total  sales  aggregating  close  to  200,000,000  lb., 
or  one  of  the  best  months  in  the  year.  Sales  for  e.xport 
are  put  as  equal  to  or  better  than  any  month  this  year. 
Most  of  the  business,  particularly  in  the  last  week  or 
two,  was  done  at  13.50c.  to  13.75c.,  delivered.  Thus  far 
this  month  demand  has  been  light,  and  while  a  little 
copper  is  available  at  13.75c.,  delivered,  most  producers 
are  now  asking  13.87%c.  to  14c.,  delivered,  with  some 
refusing  to  sell  at  less  than  14c.  The  prospects  of  a 
settlement  of  the  Ruhr  problem  is  a  bullish  factor  and 
the  general  opinion  is  that  the  market  has  for  some 
time  e.xperienced  its  lowest  prices.  Thus  far  Japan  has 
not  been  active  enough  to  be  a  factor  in  bidding  for 
the  metal.  Because  of  the  heavy  sales  last  month  and 
the  favorable  statistical  position  of  the  industry  as  a 
whole,  the  market  is  regarded  as  strong  and  steady. 
Lake  copper  is  quoted  at  14c.  to  14.25c.,  delivered. 

Tin.— At  least  1500  tons  of  Straits  tin  has  been  sold 
since  Sept.  4,  and  the  market  has  been  quite  lively  on 
certain  days.  There  was  an  active  market  on  Sept.  5 
when  500  tons  changed  hands.  Early  on  that  day  deal- 
ers were  sellers  at  41.25c.,  but  by  mid-afternoon  they 
became  buyers  at  41.25c.  to  41.37  %c.,  and  very  late  in 
the  day  one  parcel  changed  hands  at  41.62 %c.  On  the 
next  day,  Sept.  6,  from  200  to  300  tons  of  tin,  ex- 
steamer  afloat,  for  September-October  delivery,  changed 
hands  at  41.75c.  to  41.95c.  Fair  sales  were  recorded  on 
Friday  up  to  200  tons  with  about  100  tons  sold  on 
Saturday.  Yesterday,  Sept.  10,  large  sales  were  re- 
corded with  every  off'ering  from  London  taken,  indi- 
cating liquidation  of  tin  on  long  account.  The  sales  are 
reported  to  have  been  between  500  to  700  tons.  Con- 
sumers were  active  buyers  with  the  bulk  of  demand 
for  nearby  position.  Sentiment  has  been  better  each 
day,  due  partly  to  the  improved  Ruhr  situation.  Quo- 
tations for  spot  Straits  tin  was  42.12  Vac  New  York 
today,  with  the  market  moderately  dull.  London  prices 
today  were  £198  10s.  for  spot  standard,  £199  17s.  6d. 
for  future  standard  and  £202  5s.  for  spot  Straits,  all 
about  £1  per  ton  higher  than  a  week  ago.  Arrivals 
thus  far  this  month  have  been  1155  tons,  with  6280  tons 
reported  afloat. 

Lead. — The  market  is  strong  with  buying  for  con- 
sumption very  good.  Sales  have  been  made  in  round 
lots  in  the  outside  market  up  to  7c.,  New  York,  with 
the  price  of  the  leading  interest  unchanged  at  6.75c., 
New  York,  at  which  it  is  booking  limited  amounts.  The 
market  is  quotable  at  6.70c.  to  6.75c.,  St.  Louis,  or  7c., 
New  York. 

Zinc. — While  domestic  and  foreign  buying  is  largely 
at  a  standstill,  the  high  price  of  ore  and  the  disinclina- 
tion of  producers  to  force  the  market  have  caused  a 
firm  and  steady  tone,  with  prices  changed  but  little  in 
the  past  week.     The  prospect  of  a  clearing  up  of  the 


European  situation  is  having  some  effect  and  a  waiting 
attitude  in  this  market  is  a  feature.  Prime  Western  for 
early  delivery  is  quoted  at  G.55c.,  St.  Louis,  or  6.90c., 
New  York,  with  future  delivery  at  a  premium  of  five  to 
ten  points  per  month. 

Nickel. — Shot  and  ingot  nickel  are  quoted  unchanged 
at  29c.  to  :)2c.  per  lb.,  with  electrolytic  nickel  held  at 
;52c.  by  the  leading  producers.  In  the  outside  spot 
iket  quotations  for  both  shot  and  ingot  nickel  are 
29c.  to  32c. 

Antimony. — Chinese  metal  in  wholesale  lots  for  early 
delivery  is  quoted  at  7.50c.,  New  York,  duty  paid. 

Aluminum. — Virgin  metal,  98  to  99  per  cent  pure,  is 
quoted  by  importers  at  26.50c.,  New  York,  duty  paid,  in 
such  cases  where  they  can  obtain  it  from  foreign  pro- 
ducers. The  leading  domestic  producer  makes  public  no 
quotations. 

Old  Metals. — The  market  is  firm  and  business  more 
active.     Dealers'  selling  prices  are  as  follows: 

Cents 
Per  Lb. 

13.50 

12.50 

10.75 


Copper,  heavy  and 
©opper,  heavy  and 
ebpper,  light  and 
Heavj-    machine   cor 

Bt-ass,   heav)'    

Brass,    light    

"'      -    red  brass  nr 


10.75 

7.75 

6.25 

9.00 

■  7.25 


Lead,  heav>- 

Lead,  tea   5.25 

Zinc     5.00 

Cast   aluminum    16.75 

Sheet   aluminum    16.75 

Chicago 

Sept.  11. — The  metals  are  generally  stronger  and 
tin  and  lead  have  advanced,  but  no  real  buying  move- 
ment has  yet  developed.  Among  the  old  metals,  grades 
of  lead,  tin,  and  zinc  have  advanced.  We  quote  in  car- 
load lots,  Lake  copper,  14.50c.;  tin,  43c.;  lead,  6.80c.; 
spelter,  6.55c.;  antimony,  9c.,  in  less  than  carload  lots. 
On  old  metals  we  quote  copper  wire,  crucible  shapes 
and  copper  clips,  11.25c.;  copper  bottoms,  9.50c.;  red 
brass,  8.50c.;  yellow  brass,  6c.;  lead  pipe,  5.25c.;  zinc, 
4.25c.;  pewter.  No.  1,  21c.;  tin  foil,  26c.;  block  tin,  32c.; 
all  buying  prices  for  less  than  carload  lots. 


Steel  Corporatioirs  Orders  Decrease 

Unfilled  business  on  the  books  of  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation  as  of  Aug.  31  amounted  to  5,414,663 
tons,  or  496,100  tons  less  than  reported  for  July  31. 
During  July  unfilled  orders  decreased  475,498  tons,  in 
June  595,090  tons,  in  May  307,158  tons  and  in  April 
114,823  tons,  while  increases  of  119,343  tons,  373,213 
tons  and  .  165,073  tons  were  shown  respectively  in 
March,  February  and  January.  A  year  ago  the  unfilled 
tonnage  was  5,950,105  tons,  or  535,442  tons  more  than 
on  Aug.  31,  last  year.  Follovdng  is  the  unfilled  tonnage 
as  reported  by  months  since  January,  1920: 

1923  1922  1921  1920 

Jan.        31 6,910,776        4,241,678        7,573,164        9,285,441 

Feb.        28 7,283,989        4,141,069        6,933,867        9.502,081 

March    .-il 7,405,332        4,494,148        6,284,765        9,892,075 

April      3(1 7,288,509        5,096,913        5,845,2^4      10,359,747 

May        31 6,981,351        5,254,228        5,482,487      10,940,465 

June       30 6,386,261        5,635,531        5,117,868      10,978,817 

July       31 5,910,763        5,776,161        4,830,324     11,118,468 

Aug.   31 5,414,663   5,950,105   4,531,926  10,805,038 

Sept.   30 6,691,607   4,560,670  10,374,804 

Oct.    31 6,902,287   4,286,829   9,836,852 

Nov.   30 6,840,242   4,250,542   9,021,481 

Dec.   31 6,745,703   4,268,414   8,148,122 

The  largest  total  of  unfilled  orders  was  on  April 
.30,  1917,  at  12.183,083  tons.  The  lowest  was  on  Dec. 
31,  1910,  at  2,605,747  tons. 


Power  Developed  by  Horses 

At  the  Iowa  State  Fair  early  in  September  tests 
were  made  on  the  tractive  pull  and  horsepower  devel- 
oped by  teams  of  farm  and  city  horses.  A  new  form 
of  dynamometer  made  possible  exact  determinations  of 
both  of  these  quantities  and  will,  it  is  believed,  make  it 
easy  hereafter  to  grade  work  horses  definitely  by  per- 
formance. The  highest  power  developed  was  21.2 
horsepower  for  a  team  weighing  3630  lb.  The  maxi- 
mum pull  recorded  by  this  team,  or  by  any  other  team, 
was  2300  lb.,  this  maximum  being  maintained  for  25  ft. 
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PERSONAL 


Announcement  of  the  appointment  of  B.  T.  Bechtel 
as  Chicago  district  sales  manager,  F.  A.  Lathrop  as  as- 
sistant district  sales  manager  at  Chicago,  and  Glenn 
W.  Christopher  as  Pittsburgh  district  sales  agent  of  the 
Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Co.  was  made  in  The  Iron 
Age  of  Sept.  6.  Mr.  Bechtel  has  been  identified  with  the 
Steel  &  Tube  Co.  of  America  and  its  predecessor,  the 
Mark  Mfg.  Co.,  since  the  inception  of  the  latter  21 
years  ago.     From   1901  to  1904  he  was  a  sales  repre- 


F.  A.   LATHROP 


G.  W.  CHRISTOPHER 


sentative  in  the  Western  States  and  when  the  Zanes- 
ville,  Ohio,  plant  was  purchased  in  1904,  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Eastern  States.  In  1906  he  was  appointed 
district  sales  manager  at  Pittsburgh,  remaining  there 
until  1917,  when  he  was  transferred  to  Chicago  as  as- 
sistant manager  of  sales.  From  1922  to  the  time  of  the 
absorption  of  the  Steel  &  Tube- Co.  by  the  Youngstown 
company,  he  was  general  manager  of  sales.  Mr.  Bechtel 
is  a  native  of  York,  Neb.  Mr.  Lathrop  has  been  iden- 
tified with  the  sales  department  of  the  Youngstown 
company  at  Chicago  for  17  years,  having  been  district 
sales  agent  since  1915.  Prior  to  going  with  the  Youngs- 
town company  he  was  for  two  years  with  the  Mark 
Mfg.  Co.  at  Chicago,  and  before  that  time  for  five 
years  with  the  Western  Tube  Co.  at  Kewanee,  111.  Be- 
fore going  to  Kewanee  he  was  for  ten  years  identified 
with  "the  National  Tube  Works  Co.  at  Chicago.  Mr. 
Christopher  has  been  in  the  sales  service  of  the  Youngs- 
town company  for  11  years.  During  the  past  five  years 
he  has  been  sales  representative  working  out  of  Chi- 
cago and,  prior  to  that,  he  was  for  two  years  at  St. 
Louis,  one  year  at  Atlanta,  and  during  the  remainder 
of  the  period  at  Youngstown.  He  was  born  at  Wes- 
sington,  S.  D.,  Oct.  13,  1886. 

S.  G.  Eastman,  district  sales  manager  Niles-Bement- 
Pond  Co.  at  San  Francisco,  has  been  transferred  to  Chi- 
cago in  the  same  capacity  to  succeed  George  F.  Mills, 
who  has  retired,  after  3-5  years  as  Chicago  sales  man- 
ager. Mr.  Eastman  was  located  in  San  Francisco  for 
eight  years,  prior  to  which  time  he  was  for  eight  years 
at  Chicago  as  district  sales  manager  for  the  Pratt  & 
Whitney  Co.  His  affiliation  with  the  Pratt  &  Whitney 
Co.  and  the  Niles-Bement-Pond  Co.  covers  21  years. 
Prior  to  going  to  Chicago  the  first  time  he  was  located 
in  New  York  for  about  a  year  and  a  half,  and  for  three 
years,  between  1904  and  1907,  was  situated  at  Birming- 
ham, having  opened  the  Birmingham  office  of  the  organi- 
zation. 

A.  B.  Neumann,  consulting  engineer,  Chicago,  has 
been  elected  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Consolidated  Steel  &  Iron  Corporation,  Terre  Ha-ite, 
Ind. 

Russell  R.  Shepherd,  who  has  been  identified  with 
the  Steel  &  Tube  Co.  of  America,  Chicago,  since  1916, 
formerly  as  electrical  superintendent  and  more  recently 


an  electrical  supervisor,  has  severed  his  connection  since 
the  merger  with  the  Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Co. 
His  future  plans  have  not  been  announced. 

Nelson  Littell,  assistant  examiner  in  charge  of  metal 
founding  in  the  United  States  Patent  Office  since  Aug- 
ust, 1919,  has  resigned  to  engage  in  practice  of  patent 
law. 

Wilson  K.  Ray  of  Pittsburgh,  formerly  connected 
with  the  Industrial  Machinery  Division,  Department  of 
Commerce,  has  been  appointed  Assistant.  Trade  Com- 
missioner and  will  be  assigned  to  France,  with  head- 
quarters at  the  American  Embassy. 

Francis  Wagner,  Ma'-tin  Building,  El  Paso,  Tex., 
has  been  appointed  sales  agent  in  the  Southwest  for  the 
Trumbull  Steel  Co.,  Warren,  Ohio.  His  territory  will 
also  include  northern   Mexico. 

William  J.  Priestley,  formerly  steel  works  superin- 
tendent naval  ordnance  plant,  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  and 
later  works  manager  Pittsburgh  Crucible  Steel  Co., 
Midland,  Pa.,  is  now  metallurgical  engineer  with  the 
Electro-Metallurgical  Sales  Corporation,  New  York, 
with  offices  at  817  Oliver  Building,  Pittsburgh.  Mr. 
Priestley  is  to  act  in  a  consulting  metallurgical  capacity 
for  the  benefit  of  customers  of  the  company. 

Heber  G.  Stout,  export  manager  Chain  Belt  Co., 
Milwaukee,  who  arrived  in  Japan  on  Aug.  26  to  place 
in  operation  new  distribution  centers,  has  not  been  lo- 
cated since  the  earthquake.  He  was  to  have  sailed  for 
America  on  Sept.  6. 


Oliver  A.  Lanchantin  has  resigned  as  manager  of 
the  Pittsburgh  office,  Oliver  Brothers,  Inc.,  New  York, 
effective  Oct.  1,  to  become  general  manager  of  sales. 
Eastern  Steel  Products  Corporation,  maker  of  cold-fin- 
ished steel  bars  with  a  plant  at  Spring  City,  Pa.,  an# 
executive  office  in  the  Widener  Building,  Philadelphia. 
Mr.  Lanchantin  was  born  in  Brooklyn  and  attended  the 
University  of  Pittsburgh  and  Duquesne  University, 
Pittsburgh.  He  entered  the  employ  of  the  Pacific 
Hardware  &  Steel  Co.,  San  Francisco,  in  its  New  York 
offices  as  assistant  buyer  in  1910.  Three  years  later 
he  resigned  to  join  the  Oliver  Brothers,  Inc.,  with  which 
he  since  has  been  affilialcl  except  for  the  period  of 
American  participation  in  the  World  War,  when  he  was 
in  the  Quartermasters'  Department.  From  1915  to  1918 
he  was  in  the  Pittsburgh  office  of  the  company.  After 
his  discharge  from  the  army  he  rejoined  the  company 
as  manager  of  its  New  York  office  and  also  manager  of 
its  export  department.  Since  1921  he  has  been  man- 
ager of  the  company's  Pittsburgh  office,  in  which  ca- 
pacity he  had  charge  of  j  urchases  of  all  iron  and  steel 
and  heavy  hardware  items  for  the  company. 

Henry  D.  Hibbard,  Plainfield,  N.  J.,  will  return  next 
week  from  a  professional  trip  to  Great  Britain. 

A.  A.  Corey  has  been  elected  president  of  the  Vana- 
dium Corporation  of  America  to  succeed  J.  Leonard 
Replogle.  Mr.  Corey,  W.  E.  Corey,  Payne  Whitney, 
Samuel  Pryor  and  F.  W.  Allen  were  elected  directors, 
succeeding  Joseph  De  Wyckoff,  Charles  M.  Walton,  Jr., 
E.  R.  Tinker  and  E.  F.  Nickerson,  resigned,  and  the 
late  Charles  McNeil.  L.  F.  Diffenderfer,  treasurer  of 
the  company,  was  elected  secretary-treasurer,  succeed- 
ing Mr.  Nickerson,  who  resigned  as  secretary. 

Charles  L.  Close,  head  of  the  Steel  Corporation's 
bureau  of  safety,  sanitation  and  welfare,  has  made  a 
good  recovery  after  a  major  operation  in  a  New  York 
hospital. 

John  A.  Topping,  chairman  Republic  Iron  &  Steel 
Co.,  is   spending  a   few  weeks   in   Canada. 

George  B.  Mitchell,  for  many  years  identified  with 
the  Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Corporation,  Pittsburgh, 
latterly  as  assistant  manager  of  sales,  cold-rolled  de- 
partment, has  joined  the  Union  Drawn  Steel  Co., 
Beaver  Falls,  Pa.,  as  general  manager  of  sales.  He 
succeeds  the  late  Frederick  N.  Beegle,  who  besides  his 
other  duties  had  supervised  sales. 

Baron  Kjell  Akerhielm  is  in  the  United  States  as 
the  representative  of  Jeriikontoret,  the  Swedish  iron 
masters'   association,   to   investigate   the   various   me- 
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chiiiiical  puddling:  pt(K'i'ss(.'s.  His  addiess  is  in  care  of 
Einar  Hiundin,  Dannemora  Steels,  Inc.,  249  Pearl  Street, 
New  York. 

George  Morrisey,  formerly  general  superintendent 
St.  Louis  Coke  &  Iron  Co.,  St.  Louis,  at  Granite  City, 
has  been  made  consulting  engineer.  M.  D.  Curran  has 
been  promoted  from  assistant  superintendent  to  gen- 
eral superintendent  to  succeed  Mr.  Morrisey,  and  J.  D. 
Shaw  of  the  St.  Louis  sales  office  becomes  district  man- 
ager at  Davenport,  Iowa. 

Thomas  F.  Kelly,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  has  been  appointed 
manager  of  the  Smelter.s'  General  Briquette  Corpora- 
tion, specializing  in  the  manufacture  of  briquettes  for 
smelting  purposes,  notably  from  iron  flue  dust.  The 
tu'w  corporation  has  been  organized  to  succeed  the 
nu'tallurtfical  department  of  the  General  Briquetting 
Co.  Ellsworth  B.  A.  Zwoycr,  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J.,  has 
been  appointed  manager  of  the  General  Fuel  Briquette 
Corporation  organized  to  succeed  the  fuel  department 
of  the  General  Briquetting  Co. 

F.  B.  Foley,  metallurgist  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  attached  to  the  Mississippi  Valley  experiment 
station  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  is  making  a  study  of 
the  special  adaptability  of  the  steels  being  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  oil   well  drilling  equipment. 


4»' 

1 

OBITUARY 

f„ 

„„, 

Donald  D.  Herr  a  Victim  of  the  Earthquake  in 
Japan 

Donald  D.  Herr,  vice-president  Arthur  G.  Mc- 
Kee  &  Co.,  Cleveland,  was  killed  in  a  landslide  that 
accompanied  the  earthquake  in  Japan.  His  death 
occurred  at  Miyanoshita,  a  Japanese  summer  resort, 
where  the  first  -severe 
quake  caused  a  part  of  the 
mountain  to  slide  into  a 
gorge,  carrying  with  it  a 
Japanese  shop  in  which 
Mr.  Herr  was  buying 
curios  to  send  to  Cleve- 
land friends.  With  him 
at  the  time  was  Joseph 
S.  Ruble,  vice-president 
W.  S.  Ferguson  Co.,  a 
college  classmate  who  re- 
cently went  to  Japan  to 
supervise  some  steel  plant 
construction  work  for  his 
company.  Mr.  Ruble  was 
pinned  to  the  ground  by 
a  telephone  pole  that  was 
dislodged  by  the  slide,  but 
was  only  slightly  injured. 
Mr.  Herr  was  about  45 
years  of  age  and  had  been 
connected  with  Arthur  G. 
McKee  &  Co.  since  his  graduation  from  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  College,  22  years  ago.  His  first  employ- 
ment was  as  a  consulting  engineer,  and  in  1911,  when 
the  firm  was  reorganized,  he  was  made  vice-president. 
Several  weeks  ago  he  started  on  a  trip  to  the  Orient, 
largely  for  pleasure,  and  had  planned  before  his  return 
to  inspect  the  blast  furnaces  erected  by  Arthur  G.  Mc- 
Kee &  Co.  at  Asansol,  near  Calcutta,  India.  Mr.  Herr 
was  unmarried.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Union  and 
Mayfield  Country  Clubs  of  Cleveland.  His  pleasing- 
personality  had  won  him  a  host  of  friends  in  the  steel 
industry. 

E.  Clayton  Goodwin,  vice-president  Fafnir  Bear- 
ing Co.,  New  Britain,  Conn.,  died  at  the  New  Britain 
General  Hospital  on  Sept.  5,  aged  57,  following  an 
operation.  Mr.  Goodwin  had  been  in  poor  health  for 
about  a  year.     He  was  a  native  of  Terryville,  Conn. 

William  Stevens,  president  and  treasurer  of  the 
Stevens  Iron  Works  Co.,  Cleveland,  died  suddenly,  Sept. 
9,  age  57  years. 


DONALD   D.    HERR 


(iillxTl  11.  Johii.soii  (kiest  of  Honor 
Gilbert  H.  Johnson,  treasurer  Isaac  G.  Johnson  & 
Co.,  Spuyten  Duyvil,  New  York,  at  the  time  that  com- 
pany passed  out  of  existence  June  30  last,  as  the  result 
of  the  condemnation  of  its  plant  site  for  the  widening 
of  Harlem  River,  and  who  retired  as  president  of  the 
Steel  Founders'  Society  of  America  on  July  1  last,  was 
the  guest  of  honor  at  a  reception  and  dinner  given  by 
the  Steel  Founders'  Society  on  Friday,  Sept.  7,  at  the 
Westchester  Biltmore  Country  Club,  Rye,  N.  Y.  A 
handsome  testimonial  was  presented  Mr.  Johnson  and 
a  number  of  addresses  were  made  expressing  apprecia- 
tion of  his  untiring  energy  and  devotion  in  the  interests 
of  the  society  during  his  presidency  from  Jan.  1,  1911, 
to  July  1,  1923.  J.  P.  Allen,  Union  Steel  Casting  Co., 
Pittsburgh,  was  toastmaster,  and  the  presentation  of 
the  testimonial  to  Mr.  Johnson  was  by  Arthur  H.  Jame- 
son, Bayonne  Steel  Casting  Co.,  Bayonne,  N.  J.  The 
cover  of  the  program  contained  a  reproduction  of  the 
picture  of  the  old  Johnson  plant  at  Spuyten  Duyvil, 
New  York,  which  appeared  in  The  Iron  Age,  June  21 
last,  in  connection  with  the  story  of  the  passing  of 
Isaac  G.  Johnson  &  Co. 


COMING  MEETINGS 

September 


Machine  Tool  Exhibition.  Sept.  IS  to  21.  Mason 
Laboratory.  Yale  University,  New  Haven.  New 
Haven  Branch,  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Er- 
gineers,  400  Temple  Street,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  in 
charge. 

As.sociation  of  Iron  anH  Steel  Blectrical  En- 
gineers. Sept.  24  to  2S.  Convention  and  exhibition. 
Broadway  Auditorium,  Buffalo.  J.  F.  Kelly,  1007 
Empire  Building,  Pittsburgh,  secretary. 

American  Electrochemical  Society.  Sept.  27  to 
29.  Annual  meeting,  Dayton,  Ohio.  Dr.  Colin  G. 
Fink,    Columbia   University.   New    York,    secretary. 


October 


National  Safety  CounciL  Oct.  1  to  5.  Twelfth 
annual  meeting.  New  Statler  Hotel,  Buffalo.  W.  ii. 
Cameron,  168  North  Michigan  Avenue,   secretary. 

American    Society   for    Steel    Treating.    Oct.    8    to 

12.  Annual  convention.  Motor  Square  Garder., 
Pittsburgh.  W.  H.  Bisenman,  4600  Prospect  Av- 
enue,   Cleveland,    secretary. 

West  Virginia  and  Kentucivy  Association  of 
IHiuingr  Mechanical  and  Electrical  Engineers.  Oct. 
19  and  20.  Third  annual  convention.  Hotel  Fred- 
erick,  Huntington,   W.  Va. 

American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers.  Oct. 
23  and  24.  Regional  meeting,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
E.  C.  Patterson,  general  manager  Chattanooga 
Boiler  &  Tank  Co.,  Chattanooga,  in  charge  of 
details. 

National  .\ssociation  of  Farm  Equipment  Manu- 
facturers. Oct.  24.  25  and  26.  Thirteenth  annual 
convention,  Statler  Hotel,  Cleveland.  J.  B.  Bar- 
tholomew,  Peoria,   111.,   president. 

American  Welding  Society.     Oct.    24,    25   and    26. 

Fall  meeting,  Pittsburgh.  M.  M.  Kelly,  33  West 
Thirty-ninth  Street.  New  York,   secretary. 

American  Gear  Manufacturers  Association.  Oct. 
25,  26  and  27.  Fall  meeting.  Mountain  House. 
Lake  Mohonk,  N.  Y.  T.  W.  Owen,  2443  Prospect 
Avenue,  Cleveland,   secretary. 

American   Management   Association.      Oct.    29    to 

Nov.  1.  Annua;i  convention.  Hotel  Astor,  New 
York.  W.  J.  Donald,  20  Vesey  Street,  managing 
director. 
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NEW  TRADE  PUBLICATIONS 


Exhaust  Steam  Valves. — Atwood  &  Morrill  Co.,  Salem. 
Mass.  Catalog  D  of  24  pagres  covers  low-pressure  valves 
in  considerable  variety,  running  from  2  to  42  in.  in 
size.  These  are  illustrated  both  by  diagram  and  half 
tone,  sections  being  given  and  dimensions  for  design, 
showing  clearances,  etc.  The  list  includes  relief  valves, 
flow  valves,  reverse  current  and  back  pressure  valves 
of   various   types. 

Steam     ApiNfaiices Atwood     &     Morrill     Co.,     Salem. 

Mass.  Catalog  E  of  44  pages  features  a  general  line  of 
steam  specialties,  including  reducing  valves,  steam  traps, 
automatic  receiver  and  pump  governors,  back  pressure 
valves,  cast  iron  exhaust  heads,  balanced  lever  valves, 
damper  regulators,  tank  valves,  strainers,  etc.  Illus- 
trations are  numerous,  prices  are  given  and  some  of 
the  principal  dimensions  of  most  of  the  types  of  ap- 
paratus  covered. 

Lubricating  Oil  Concoutrate.— Henry  Wells  Oil  Co., 
11  Haymarket  Street,  London,  S.W.I.  England.  Repre- 
sented in  the  United  States  by  Marland  Refining  Co., 
Ponca  City.  Okla.  A  20-page  pamphlet  covering  "Tonikol," 
made  on  the  germ  process.  The  pamphlet  is  devoted 
largely  to  a  discussion  of  why  oil  lubricates  and  to 
friction  tests  of  various  types  of  oil.  This  particular 
product  is  recommended  for  railroad,  steamship  and 
engine  uses  generally. 

Germ  Process  Oils. — Henry  Wells  Oil  Co.,  11  Hay- 
market  Street,  London,  S.W.I.  England.  Represented  in 
the  United  States  by  Marland  Refining  Co.,  Ponca  City, 
Okla.  A  20-page  pamphlet  devoted  to  a  patented  method 
of  producing  lubricating  oil  and  giving  results  of  tests 
made  under  varying  conditions.  Particular  attention 
is    paid    to    metal    rolling    where    the    metals    are    of    such 


•a  character  that  they  have  a  tendency  to  stick  to  the 
rolls,  and  where  the  use  of  this  type  of  lubricant  is 
recommended   to   avoid    sticking. 

Pulverised  Coal  Buruiug. — Ground  Coal  Engineering 
Corporation,  Worcester,  Mass.  An  8-page  pamphlet  on 
the  "Multi-Mix"  method  of  using  pulverized  coal  for 
power  purposes.  The  device  is  designed  to  accomplish 
complete  mixing  of  air  and  pulverized  fuel  before  they 
enter  the  furnace,  this  being  done  in  concentric  pas- 
sages through  which  the  air  and  coal  proceed  to  the 
burner.  It  is  claimed  that  this  form  of  device  is  far 
easier  on  the  brick  work  of  the  furnace  than  in  the 
high   velocity    type    with    jet    formation. 

Water  Filters — Graver  Corporation,  East  Chicago, 
Indiana.  Bulletin  501  of  12  pages  features  the  hori- 
zontal pressure  type  of  mechanical  or  rapid  sand  fil- 
tration. It  is  said  to  be  especially  adaptable  to  small 
municipalities,  to  large  outdoor  swimming  pools  and  to 
industrial  and  manufacturing  establishments  using 
daily  more  than  250,000  gal.  Descriptions  of  the  various 
types  and  details  are  amplified  by  tables  of  capacities, 
dimensions  and  weights  covering  single  and  multiple 
units.     Specifications  are  given  for  the  entire  equipment. 

Sprue  Cutter — Hanna  Engineering  Works,  1765  Elston 
Avenue,  Chicago.  A  circular  of  one  page  illustrating  and 
describing  the  Milwaukee  sprue  cutter  for  steel  foundry 
service.  The  weight  is  about  10,000  lb.;  the  throat  has 
9%  in.  reach  and  20  in.  gap.  The  motor,  running  at 
about   1100   r.p.m.,   is  of   5   hp.   d.c.   or   7V4   hp.   a.c. 

Foundry       Molding      Machines Hanna      Engineering 

Works,  1765  Elston  Avenue,  Chicago.  Calendar  No.  11  of 
56  pages  covers  Mumford  molding  machines  for  foundry 
use,  including  air  squeeze  machines,  jolt  squeeze  ma- 
chines, split  pattern  machines,  and  details  of  all  of 
these.  The  illustrations  show  both  the  different  types 
of  machines  and  installations  indicating  their  use. 
There  are  numerous  drawings  giving  the  shape  and 
names  of  different  parts,  while  the  tabular  matter 
covers    the    main    features    of    specifications. 


World's  Wealth  and  Public  Investment 

In  a  28-page  pamphlet  issued  by  Moody's  Inventors 
Service,  35  Nassau  Street,  New  Yorlc,  a  digest  is  given 
of  figures  covered  in  a  1200-page  booli  of  government 
and  municipal  investments.  Included  in  this  digest 
are  estimates  of  the  wealth  of  the  principal  nations  of 
the  world,  together  with  the  relation  between  wealth 
and  population.  Among  the  figures  of  largest  interest 
to  us  are  naturally  those  for  the  six  leading  manufac- 
turing countries,  which  are  listed  in  a  separate  group 
as  follows : 

Wealth  (Millions     Wealth 
Country  Population  of  Dollars)         Per  Capita 

United    States...      108.226. 000  286,390  $2,648 

United    Kingdom       47,767,000  109,107  2,333 

Germany     61,654,000  84,158  1,365 

Prance     39,403.000  74,038  1,879 

Belgium     7,684,000  10,343  1,346 

Switzerland    3,880,000  4,567  1,177 

None  of  the  commercial,  agricultural  or  unclassified 
countries  has  a  wealth  estimated  as  high  as  that  of 
France  in  the  table  above,  and  only  Russia  reaches 
half  France's  figure.  For  Russia  (1915  figures)  the 
estimate  is  $73,083,000,000,  amounting  to  $407  per 
capita.  India  and  Japan  are  given  35  and  32  billions 
respectively,  with  Italy  just  under  30  billions.  All 
others  are  below  20  billions.  Canada  is  the  only  one 
not  in  the  six  listed  which  has  a  per  capita  wealth  of 
over  $2,000,  the  figure  being  $2,035.  On  this  score 
Australia  is  given  $1,847,  Argentina  $1,515,  and  the 
others  all  less  than  $1,200,  China  being  at  the  bottom 
of  the  list  with  $60. 


A  course  of  30  lectures  on  labor  and  employment 
management,  to  begin  Sept.  27  and  to  continue  every 
Thursday  evening  from  6  to  7.45  p.  m.,  has  been  an- 
nounced by  the  Department  of  Business  Management, 
New  York  University,  to  which  application  should  be 
made,  for  further  information,  at  32  Waverly  Place, 
New  York.  The  lectures  will  be  given  by  James  Dom- 
inick  Hackett,  labor  consultant.  A  separate  course  of 
30  group  discussions  for  Tuesday  evenings  has  also 
been  arranged  to  cover  principles  and  methods  of  train- 
ing employees.  The  lecturer  is  John  Dietz  of  the  West- 
ern Electric  Co. 


New  Books  Received 
Engineering   Non-Ferrous   Metals  and   Alloys.      By 

Leslie  Aitchison  and  William  R.  Barclay.  Pages  300, 
5%  X  8%  in.;  82  illustrations  and  167  tables.  Published 
by  Oxford  University  Press,  American  Branch,  35  West 
Thirty-second  Street,  New  York.     Price,  $7. 

Transactions  from  the  American  Society  of  Mechan- 
ical Engineers.  Volume  44,  1922.  Pages  1421,  6  x  9  in.; 
illustrated.  Published  by  the  American  Society  of 
Mechanical  Engineers,  29  West  Thirty-ninth  Street, 
New  York. 

Heating  and  Ventilating  Engineers'  Guide,  1923. 
Pages  408,  6  .\  9  in.,  illustrated.  Published  by  American 
Society  of  Heating  and  Ventilating  Engineers,  29  West 
Thirty-ninth  Street,  New  York.    Price,  $3. 

Metals  and  Metallic  Compounds.  By  Ulick  R.  Evans. 
Published  by  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  55  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York.  Volume  3,  The  Transition  Elements:  pages 
270,  51-4  X8V2  in.;  illustrations  42;  price,  $4.75.  Vclume 
4,  Metals  of  the  "B"  Groups:  pages  350,  bli  X8V2  in.; 
illustrations  32;  price,  $6. 


The  Metal  &  Thermit  Corporation,  New  York,  has 
issued  a  new  thermit  rail  welding  pamphlet,  which 
brings  up  to  date  the  whole  subject  of  thermit  rail 
welding  to  cover  the  many  recent  improvements  in 
economy  and  efliciency.  It  includes  detailed  instruc- 
tions, accompanied  by  illustrations  and  drawings,  show- 
ing steps  in  making  the  improved  thermit  rail  weld 
which  has  greatly  reduced  the  cost  per  joint.  Improved 
apparatus  used  in  connection  with  thermit  rail  welding, 
such  as  the  self-luting  mold  box  and  the  new  light- 
weight double-burner  preheater,  which  have  accelerated 
the  speed  of  operation,  is  described  in  detail  for  the 
first  time,  as  well  as  illustrations  showing  results  of  a 
ten  years'  service  test  of  the  thermit  rail  weld,  also 
rail  bending  and  drop  tests.  Instructions  for  using 
thermit  for  welding  compromise  joints,  constructing 
frogs  and  crossings  and  repairing  loo.se  arms  of  mates 
and  switches,  have  also  been  included  in  complete  form. 
At  the  end  of  the  pamphlet  is  a  discussion  of  the  theory 
of  rail  joints. 


Growing  Use  of  Manganiferous  Ores 

Developments  on  the  Cuyuna  Range — Effect  of  Manganese 

in  Blast  Furnace  and  Open-Hearth 

Practice 


BY  L.  E.  IVES' 


AS  the  subject  of  this  paper  is  restricted  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  use  of  the  manganiferous  ores 
-  of  the  Cuyuna  range,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to 
go  into  the  history  of  the  Cuyuna  range.  Shipments 
of  iron  ore  from  the  Cuyuna  range  were  begun  in  1911 
from  the  Kennedy  mine  after  several  years  of  explora- 
tion and  development. 

It  was  not,  however,  until  several  years  later  that 
it  was  realized  that  the  range  contained  not  only  so- 
called  "straight  iron  ores"  but  also  iron  ores  carrying 
varying  percentages  of  manganese. 

Manganese  in  iron  ores  was  not  new  for  the  Lake 
Superior  range,  as  several  grades  of  such  ores  had 
been  shipped  for  some  years  from  the  Gogebic  and 
Menominee  ranges  in  Michigan,  and  in  a  few  instances 
with  considerably  less  manganese  from  certain  prop- 
erties on  the  Mesabi  range  in  Minnesota.  The  char- 
acter and  the  quantity  of  the  manganese  ores  present 
on  the  Cuyuna,  however,  seemed  to  indicate  a  new  con- 
dition in  regard  to  both  the  production  and  the  sale  of 
such  ores. 

The  first  shipment  of  manganiferous  ore  from  the 
Cuyuna  range  was  made  from  the  Cuyuna  Mille  Lacs 
mine  of  the  American  Manganese  Mfg.  Co.  in  1913,  and 
amounted  to  25,000  tons.  This  was  followed  by  51,000 
tons  from  the  same  property  in  1914,  in  which  year 
the  Iroquois  Iron  Co.  also  shipped  about  2000  tons  of  a 
10  per  cent  manganese  ore  which  had  been  stockpiled 
during  the  previous  winter  at  its  Armour  No.  2  mine, 
later  operated  by  the  Inland  Steel  Co.  In  the  same 
year,  also,  the  Iron  Mountain  Mining  Co.  shipped  about 
600  tons  for  experimental  purposes.  Up  to  the  year 
1915  the  manganiferous  ores  from  these  properties 
were  shipped  to  a  number  of  furnaces,  including  the 
Standard  Iron  Co.  in  Ontario,  Illinois  Steel  Co.  at  Chi- 
cago, the  Dunbar  Furnace,  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  Pitts- 
burgh Steel  Co.,  Cambria  Steel  Co.  in  Pennsylvania  and 
also  some  of  the  charcoal  furnaces  in  northern  Michigan 
and  Wisconsin. 

The  Phosphorus  Content 

The  bulk  of  these  ores,  however,  was  low  in  phos- 
phorus and  high  in  silica,  thus  constituting  one  of  the 
two  so-called  groups  of  manganiferous  ores  which  were 
developed  on  the  range.  The  second  group,  developed 
later,  carries  considerably  lower  silica  and  somewhat 
higher  phosphorus,  and  it  is  this  class  of  ore  which  has 
been  more  extensively  developed  and  which  appears  to 
be  in  greater  abundance  on  the  Cuyuna  range.  The 
ores  of  this  group  will  range  from  3  to  20  per  cent  in 
manganese  and  will  not  exceed  7  or  8  per  cent  in  silica, 
with  a  natural  combined  metallic  content  ranging  from 
48  to  48  per  cent  in  the  raw  ore.  These  figures,  as 
well  as  the  moisture  content,  vary  considerably  in  dif- 
ferent properties,  but  the  figures  above  give  a  good 
indication  of  the  range. 

During  the  period  of  the  World  War  the  require- 
ments of  the  steel  industry  in  this  country  and  the 
restrictions  of  imports  were  such  that  these  low  phos- 
phorus high  manganese  ores  found  an  extensive  use  in 
the  making  of  spiegeleisen,  which  is  an  alloy  of  iron 
and  manganese  with  a  low  percentage  of  manganese  as 
compared  to  that  in  ferromanganese.  The  restrictions 
of  the  war  also  caused  the  United  States  Government 
to  reduce  the  specifications  of  manganese  in  spiegel 
with  the  result  that  the  Cuyuna  ores  of  this  class  were 

•Clement  K.  Quinn  &  Co.,  Cleveland.  This  is  an  abstract 
of  a  paper  read  before  the  Lake  Superior  Mining  Institute, 
at  Duluth,  Minn..  Aug.   30. 


better  adapted  for  this  purpose  and  this,  of  course, 
materially  stimulated  the  production  of  these  ores,  as 
it  afforded  a  much  wider  and  more  certain  market  for 
them.  Considerable  tonnages  of  this  class  of  manga- 
niferous ores  from  the  Cuyuna  range  were  mined  and 
disposed  of  during  the  war  period,  but  with  the  signing 
of  the  armistice  this  business  practically  dropped  off 
over  night  and  has  never  been  regained  in  any  appre- 
ciable amount.  It  is  true  that  since  then  some  tonnage 
of  ore  has  been  disposed  of  for  this  purpose  but  the 
production  has  been  very  small  and  intermittent,  and 
it  has  mostly  resulted  in  disposing  of  the  stockpiles  of 
such  ore  which  had  accumulated  during  the  last  year 
of  the  war. 

With  the  inauguration  of  the  present  high  tariff  on 
manganese  ore  and  ferromanganese,  it  had  been  ex- 
pected by  many  in  the  Lake  Superior  region  that  the 
production  of  such  ores  would  be  stimulated  and  placed 
on  a  satisfactory  basis.  However,  this  tariff  has  been 
in  effect  for  nearly  a  year  and  to  date  there  have  been 
no  developments  to  indicate  that  such  is  going  to  be 
the  result. 

Increasing  Manganese  Content 

The  use  of  manganiferous  ores  in  the  blast  furnace 
to  increase  the  manganese  content  of  basic  pig  iron 
dates  back  a  good  many  years,  but  prior  to  the  de- 
velopment of  such  ores  on  the  Cuyuna  range  the  fur- 
nace companies  had  to  depend  upon  such  tonnages  as 
were  available  from  the  Gogebic  and  Menominee  ranges 
in  Michigan.  The  reserves  of  such  ores  were  not  in 
proportion  to  the  reserves  of  the  ordinary  iron  ores  in 
the  Lake  Superior  region;  and  while  the  furnace  com- 
panies recognized  the  advantage  to  be  gained  by  main- 
taining a  high  manganese  content  in  the  blast  furnace 
burden,  they  were  never  certain  of  the  future  supply. 

Another  factor  which  has  undoubtedly  had  a  bearing 
in  this  matter  is  that  such  ores  from  the  other  ranges 
were  produced  mostly  in  underground  operations,  with 
consequent  limited  production  and  higher  costs  as  com- 
pared to  open  pit  operations. 

The  Cuyuna  ores  of  the  class  under  consideration 
are  lower  in  phosphorus  than  some  of  the  other  manga- 
niferous ores  produced  on  the  older  ranges  in  Michigan, 
and  as  the  Cuyuna  ores  are  also  very  much  lower  in 
sulphur  than  the  older  range  ores,  they  are  more  at- 
tractive to  the  furnace  man. 

The  problem  that  seemed  to  develop,  therefore,  in 
regard  to  the  sale  of  Cuyuna  range  ores  suitable  for 
use  in  a  basic  furnace  mixture  was  one  of  assuring  the 
furnace  man  first  of  an  adequate  future  supply  of  these 
ores,  secondly,  their  equal  or  greater  desirability  as 
compared  to  the  old  range  ores,  and  further  to  extend 
by  means  of  education  the  use  of  such  ores  to  furnaces 
that  had  not  heretofore  employed  them. 

This  effort  has  been  quite  successful,  judging  from 
the  record  of  shipments  of  manganiferous  ores  from 
the  Cuyuna  range  from  the  year  1916  to  1922.  In  1916 
the  shipments  of  such  ores  amounted  to  427,370  tons 
and  in  1917  to  365,222  tons;  whereas  the  shipments  in 
1920  were  604,706  tons  and  in  1922,  656,105  tons.  The 
indications  for  the  current  season  are  that  the  ship- 
ment of  manganiferous  ores  from  the  Cuyuna  range 
will  amount  at  least  to  the  1922  figures  if  it  does  not 
considerably  exceed  them.  The  average  manganese  in 
these  shipments  ranges  from  6.99  to  12.21  per  cent, 
with  an  average  probably  of  about  9  per  cent.  The 
phosphorus  will  average  close  to  0.22  per  cent  and  the 
silica   ranges  from   a  low  of   5.59   to   a   high   of  11.10, 
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with  an  average  silica  content  of  about  7  or  8  per  cent. 
There  is  evidence  of  the  st«adily  increasing  use  of 
manganiferous  iron  ores  in  blast  furnace  practice,  at 
both  steel  works  and  merchant  furnaces  making  foun- 
dry and  other  grades  of  iron.  This  has  been  brought 
about  through  the  wider  appreciation  of  the  advantages 
to  be  gained  by  the  use  of  such  ores. 

Steel   Works   Practice 

Some  steel  works  furnaces  have  for  many  years 
made  it  their  standard  practice  to  use  mixtures  con- 
taining more  than  an  ordinary  amount  of  manganese. 
Among  these  the  demand  is  steady  and  in  general  for 
an  ore  containing  from  5  to  10  per  cent  manganese. 
It  has  been  demonstrated  through  actual  practice  and 
experiments  conducted  for  the  purpose  that  there  are 
numerous  advantages  in  this  and  it  is  now  generally 
accepted  that  manganiferous  ore  in  the  blast  furnace 
has  a  beneficial  effect  upon  the  general  operation  of 
the  furnace.  More  recently,  however,  the  use  of  a  high 
manganese  pig  iron  has  been  demonstrated  to  be  of 
advantage  in  the  open-hearth  furnace. 

These  late  developments  have  a  direct  bearing  upon 
the  increasing  use  of  manganiferous  ores.  While  some 
works  prefer  to  use  a  large  tonnage  of  ore  running  com- 
paratively low  in  manganese,  say  about  5  per  cent, 
others  for  various  reasons  find  it  of  advantage  to  use 
a  small  tonnage  of  an  ore  running  much  higher  in  man- 
ganese. There  is  no  question,  however,  that  present 
practice  involves  the  use  of  a  mixture  carrying  a  much 
higher  percentage  of  manganese  than  would  have  been 
used  ten  years  ago.  At  that  time  it  was  only  in  ex- 
ceptional cases  that  an  ore  containing  over  1  per  cent 
manganese  was  used,  while  today  with  most  of  the 
important  plants  in  the  country  carrying  over  1%  per 
cent  manganese  in  their  metal,  it  has  become  necessary 
to  include  in  the  burden  an  ore  containing  at  least  5 
per  cent  manganese. 

There  are  a  number  of  definite  and  valuable  facts 
known  concerning  the  effect  of  manganese  in  both  the 
blast  and  open-hearth  furnaces. 

1.  A  high  manganese  charge  is  a  help  rather  than 
a  hindrance  in  blast  furnace  practice. 

2.  High-manganese  iron  improves  the  quality  of 
open-hearth  steel  without  reduction  of  tonnage  or  other 
injurious  effects. 

3.  High-manganese  iron  is  of  very  great  assistance 
in  meeting  the  demands  for  the  better  grades  of  steels. 

4.  Due  to  better  surface  conditions  steel  made  from 
high-manganese  iron  shows  increased  yields  with  ordi- 
nary rolling  mill  practice. 

5.  Open-hearth  production  is  materially  increased 
by  keeping  manganese  in  proper  amount  in  basic  iron. 

6.  Maintaining  manganese  between  certain  limits  in 
the  iron  saves  the  adding  of  appreciable  quantities  of 
ferromanganese  in  the  ladle. 

Increasingly  high  sulphur  fuels  are  making  it  more 
difficult  for  steel  manufacturers  to  meet  sulphur  re- 
quirements and  specifications  without  additional  cost. 
Manganese  is  the  answer.  The  efficient  way  to  add  the 
manganese  is  through  manganiferous  ore  in  the  blast 
furnace  burden. 

Some  Possibilities 

If  manganese  in  the  hot  metal  is  maintained  at 
about  2  per  cent,  it  is  possible  to  run  the  blast  furnace 
with  higher  sulphur,  leaner  slags,  increased  tonnage 
and  reduced  fuel  ratio  and  to  deliver  to  the  open-hearth 
iron  as  low  in  sulphur  as  could  be  obtained  with  a  low 
manganese  ore  charge  much  lower  in  sulphur. 

The  use  of  manganiferous  ore  will  secure  leaner 
slags  and  maintain  tonnage.  With  sulphur  up  to  0.10 
per  cent  at  the  furnace,  it  is  still  possible  to  deliver 
iron  to  the  open-hearth  through  the  mixer  with  oO  per 
cent  of  the  sulphur  eliminated. 

The  time  of  open-hearth  hcat.s  can  be  materially  re- 
duced by  using  high-manganese  iron.  Slag  can  be 
worked  into  shape  more  quickly  in  this  way  than  with 
low-manganese   iron. 

In  manufacturing  ordinary  steel  under  normal  con- 
ditions, between  1  and  2  per  cent  manganese  in  the 
iron  gives  residual  manganese  in  the  bath  and  also 
saves   adding   marganese   in    the   ladle   at   the  rate    of 


about  0.7  lb.  of  pure  manganese  for  each  25  points  of 
manganese  in  the  iron  over  1  and  up  to  2  per  cent. 

Manganese  above  1  and  up  to  2  per  cent  in  the  basic 
iron  will  increase  open-hearth  production  1  per  cent  for 
each  25  points  of  manganese  in  the  iron.  This  is  be- 
cause basic  iron  with  relatively  high  manganese  is  more 
refined  when  delivered  to  the  open-hearth,  and  also 
because  the  influence  of  the  manganese  on  the  sulphur 
reduces  delay  in  finishing  the  open-hearth  heat. 

Experiments  and  experience  have  demonstrated,  if, 
anything,  that  high-manganese  iron  is  less  detrimental 
to  open-hearth  furnace  bottoms  than  low-manganese 
iron.     The  same  is  true  of  ladle  linings. 

Oxygen  red-shortness  cannot  be  offset  by  carbon, 
phosphorus  or  silicon.  Manganese  will  reduce  it  and 
is  the  best  preventative  agent.  This  is  best  accom- 
plished through  high-manganese  iron  and  this  can  best 
be  made  by  manganiferous  ore  in  the  blast  furnace. 

With  a  higher  manganese  content  in  the  furnace 
mixture,  the  cost  of  production  is  reduced,  tonnage  in- 
creased, and  a  smaller  amount  of  flue  dust  is  made,  on 
account  of  a  smoother  working  furnace  due  to  a  more 
acid  slag. 

Can  one  assume  that  thorough  deoxidation  results 
from  adding  a  little  deoxidizer  to  a  ladle  of  steel  low 
in  manganese  and  covered  with  basic  slag  containing 
oxides — and  pouring  almost  immediately  ? 

Needs  of  Blast  Furnace 

.■\s  the  production  and  use  of  such  ores  has  in- 
creased, it  has  become  more  and  more  apparent  that 
the  blast  furnace  man  is  as  much  interested  in  the 
regularity  of  the  ore,  its  uniform  structure  and  distri- 
bution of  the  manganese  throughout  the  ore  as  he  is 
in  the  total  amount  of  the  iron  and  manganese  con- 
tained. It  has  therefore  been  necessary,  as  these  ores 
find  wider  use,  to  give  the  blast  furnace  superintendent 
more  nearly  what  he  wants.  Today  the  furnace  super- 
intendent has  a  number  of  well-established  grades  from 
which  he  can  make  any  selection  in  manganese  that  he 
desires,  and  in  doing  so  can  be  assured  of  receiving 
ore  that  is  of  excellent  structure  as  well  as  being  uni- 
form in  analysis.  These  grades  are  established  and 
recognized  and  fortunately  for  the  operator  as  well  as 
for  the  furnace  man,  the  Cuyuna  manganiferous  ores 
in  their  natural  state  have  a  splendid  structure  and 
this  no  doubt  has  helped  materially  in  advancing  their 
use  and  sale  in  a  market  that  was  not  any  too  favor- 
ably inclined  when  such  ores  first  appeared,  and  which 
required  the  overcoming  of  considerable  opposition  and 
much  educating  on  the  part  of  the  producer  to  convince 
the  furnace  man  and  the  steel  works  man  that  the  ores 
were  available  in  sufficient  tonnages  for  a  future  period 
of  years  to  warrant  their  adoption  as  standard  practice. 
The  Cuyuna  manganiferous  ores  have  now  come  into 
their  own  so  far  as  a  market  is  concerned  for  the 
grades  suitable  for  use  in  making  basic  pig  iron.  There 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  their  use  will  continue 
to  grow  in  proportion  to  the  growth  of  the  iron  and 
steel  industry  in  this  country  and  will  probably  only 
be  limited  by  the  availability  of  such  ore  in  the  future. 


Advancement  of  Scienres  Predicted 

Great  advances  in  science  and  human  welfare  dur- 
ing the  next  half  century  were  predicted  by  Secretary 
Hoover  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  in  a  message 
to  the  1500  members  of  the  American  Chemical  Society 
assembled  at  Milwaukee  Sept.  10,  for  their  fall  meeting. 
"Our  future  advancement,"  said  Mr.  Hoover,  "is  indis- 
solubly  dependent  upon  our  advance  in  the  twin 
sciences  of  chemistry  and  physics  and  their  application. 

"Discovery  and  invention  are  no  longer  the  function 
of  the  garret  genius.  They  are  the  result  of  deliberate 
organized  exploration  by  our  men  of  pure  science.  New 
discoveries  and  their  application  will  come  faster  and 
more  securely  than  ever  before:  and  I  believe  the  next 
half  century  will  be  greater  in  its  triumphs  of  science 
and  in  their  contribution  to  human  welfare  than  even 
the  last  50  years,  for  we  are  better  trained,  better  or- 
ganized, better  equipped  for  discovery  than  ever  be- 
fore." 
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OXYGEN  IN  BLAST  FURNACES* 


I.owor   C.iiM    and   Larger  Output   I'ltdiclril   From 
the  Use  of  Oxygenated  Air 

The  trend  of  development  in  smelting  and  refining 
is  in  the  elimination  of  inert  matter — that  is,  material, 
solid  or  gaseous,  that  does  not  enter  into  the  reactions 
in  the  furnace,  and  which  simply  passes  through,  ab- 
sorbing and  carrying  away  heat  and  reduced  metals 
therefrom,  a  heat  that  otherwise  would  be  utilized  in 
the  process.  For  instance,  in  making  iron  in  the  blast 
furnace,  a  process  is  still  employed  in  which  the  inert 
material  greatly  outweighs  the  active  material,  as  can 
be  illustrated  by  the  fact  that,  in  the  production  of  one 
ton  of  pig  iron,  three  tons  of  nitrogen  is  passed 
through  the  furnace. 

The  same  is  more  or  less  true  of  all  furnace  opera- 
tions which  derive  heat  from  the  combustion  of  fuel  by 
atmospheric  air.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  metal- 
lurgical technique,  as  well  as  the  conservation  of  our 
natural  resources,  would  be  greatly  advanced  if  the 
nitrogen  passing  through  the  furnace  could  be  dimin- 
ished. This  might  be  done  by  substituting  oxygen,  or 
a  mixture  of  oxygen  and  air,  for  the  air  now  used,  and 
the  following  discussion  shows  the  possibilities  of  the 
application  and  efficiency  of  oxygen  to  some  phases  of 
ferrous  metallurgy  as  it  exists  today. 

Availability  of  Oxygen 

In  view  of  the  many  recent  developments  in  oxygen 
manufacture,  and  considering  the  increasing  cost  and 
decreasing  quality  of  our  raw  materials,  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  has  taken  the  matter  of  the  application  of  oxygen 
or  oxygenated  air  to  the  metallurgical  centers  for  con- 
sideration, and  has  appointed  an  advisory  committee  to 
study  the  problem. 

This  committee  has  made  a  thorough  survey  of  the 
.existing  processes  for  the  manufacture  of  99  per  cent 
oxygen.     The   conclusions   reached   are  that   the   com- 
paratively small  demand  for  the  product  has  prevented 
the  installation  of  large  units  suitable  for  metallurgical 
i      processes,   with   corresponding   economies,   and   by   far 
!      the  greater  proportion  of  the  present  cost  of  oxygen 
represents  the  cost  of  transportation,  storage  and  ser- 
vice.    Large  oxygen  manufacturing  plants  can  be  built 
I      to  serve  metallurgical  purposes  directly  which,  by  vir- 
1      tue  of  their  large   production  and  correspondingly  in- 
>     creased  efficiency,  together  with  the  fact  that  no  com- 
I      pression  in  cylinders,  storage,  transportation  or  service 
will  be  required,  will  be  capable  of  delivering  oxygen 
for  the  processes  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed  $3  per  gross 
ton.     In   other  words,  the   committee    finds    that    the 
j     oxygen  industry  is  now  able  to  make  plants  for  supply- 
I     ing  large  quantities  of  oxygen  to  metallurgical  indus- 
tries at  low  cost. 

Applicability  of  Oxygen  to  Metallurgy 

The  committee  has  made  studies  of  the  possible  ap- 
plication of  oxygen  to  ferrous  metallurgy  in  general,  to 
I  the  metallurgy  of  zinc,  to  the  manufacture  of  fuel  gas, 
'  and  for  some  miscellaneous  industrial  uses.  The  find- 
ings on  these  theoretical  studies  are  of  such  a  revolu- 
tionary character  that  the  members  feel  the  strong  ad- 
visability of  conducting  experimental  work  to  verify 
the  truth  thereof,  as  well  as  to  make  changes  in  fur- 
nace design  and  processes  in  order  to  take  full  advan- 
tage of  the  probable  benefits  to  be  gained. 

The  committee  has  developed  plans  for  experimen- 
tally determining  the  effects  of  oxygen  enriched  air 
upon  the  operation  of  the  blast  furnace,  and  it  recom- 
mended that  these  plans  be  put  into  effect  as  the  first 
step  of  an  extended  research  upon  the  general  applica- 
bility of  oxygen  to  metallurgy. 


•Extract  from  an  extensive  report  by  a  special  com- 
mittee of  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  organized  to  investigate  the 
use  of  oxygen  or  oxygenated  air  in  metallurgical  and  allied 
processes.  It  includes  the  blast  furnaces,  Bessemer  and 
open-hearth,  ferromangane.se  and  artificial  gas.  The  chair- 
man of  the  committee  is  M.  H.  Roberts,  consulting  mechan- 
3ureau  of  Mines.  The  author  of  the  report 
metallurgist.    Bureau  of   Mines,  Minneapolis. 


ical   engineer. 
Is  P.  W.  Da\ 
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The  matter  of  increasing  the  oxygen  content  of  the 
air  blown  into  the  iron  blast  furnace  has  probably  re- 
ceived more  di.scussion  than  any  other  proposed  metal- 
lurgical application  of  oxygen.  The  fact,  however,  that 
oxygen  has  always  been  an  expensive  commodity  has 
done  much  to  prevent  any  real  analysis  being  made  of 
the  effect  of  this  practice,  so  that  published  opinions, 
being  opinions  only,  differ  greatly  from  one  another  as 
to  the  ultimate  result  predicted.  However,  by  a  careful 
analysis  of  both  the  metallurgical  and  thermodynamic 
principles  involved,  we  may  predict  with  some  accu- 
racy the  effect  on  furnace  operation  of  any  change  of 
this  character. 

For  a  comprehensive  study  we  must  first  consider 
the  furnace  itself,  and  the  principal  chemical  reactions 
which  take  place  therein.  In  every  blast  furnace  there 
are  two  main  sections,  namely,  the  hearth  and  bosh 
sections,  and  the  shaft  section,  each  of  which  has  a 
separate  and  distinct  function  to  perform.  The  burden 
or  charge  as  it  passes  down  the  shaft  section  is  heated 
by  the  ascending  hot  gases;  the  limestone  is  calcined, 
and  the  iron  oxides  are  reduced  to  a  large  extent  to 
metallic  iron  by  the  action  of  the  hot  carbon  monoxide. 
All  of  the  chemical  reactions  of  the  shaft  section  are 
performed  at  a  comparatively  low  temperature.  In 
the  hearth  and  bosh  section,  the  slag-forming  materials 
are  melted,  the  silicon  is  reduced,  and  the  remaining 
iron  oxide  is  reduced;  in  other  words,  the  actual  smelt- 
ing is  performed  in  this  hearth  and  bosh  section,  and 
all  of  the  work  must  be  done  at  a  very  high  tempera- 
ture. Therefore,  these  two  sections  of  the  furnace 
must  be  considered  as  two  individual  units,  the  shaft 
as  the  preparatory  zone,  and  the  hearth  and  bosh  as  the 
actual  smelting  zone. 

Thermodynamic  Principles   in  Smelting 

With  this  idea  of  the  division  of  work  performed 
in  the  furnace,  it  is  well  to  consider  the  thermodynamic 
principles  involved.  The  first  and  second  laws  of 
thermodynamics  apply  to  the  blast  furnace  just  as 
much  as  they  do  to  the  steam  engine,  and  for  our  pur- 
pose they  may  be  stated  as  follows: 

1.  The  quantity  of  work  produced  by  transformation  of 
heat  bears  a  definite  and  unchanging  ratio  to  the  quantity 
of   heat   transformed. 

2.  The  proportion  of  any  given  quantity  of  heat  which 
can  be  utilized  for  conversion  Into  work  depends  upon  the 
temperatures  at  which  the  heat  is  applied  and  discharged. 

Significance  of  Increased  Smelting  Heat 
In  order  to  comprehend  fully  the  value  of  this  in- 
creased smelting  heat  to  the  industry,  one  must  realize 
that  conditions  up  to  the  present  are: 

1.  The  efficiency  and  rate  of  operation  is  governed  by  the 
smelting  ability  of  the  furnace. 

2.  The  smelting  ability  is  dependent  finally  upon  the 
amount  of  available  high-temperature  heat  in  the  hearth  and 
bosh. 

3.  This  high  temperature  heat,  being  generated  in  the 
most  inaccessible  part  of  the  furnace,  is  absolutely  beyond 
any  direct  control. 

4.  Any  material  changes  in  hearth  heat  can  be  accom- 
plished only  by  charging  fuel  in  the  top  of  the  furnace,  and 
will  not  be  effective  until  the  additional  material  reaches 
the  hearth,  a  period  of  from  10  to  15  hours. 

5.  No  changes  in  heat  application  or  efficiency  in  the 
.shaft  will  be  effective  on  the  operation  as  a  whole,  inasmuch 
as  they  can  not  change  the  smelting  rate. 

With  more  oxygen  available  in  the  blast,  the  smelt- 
ing ability  of  the  furnace  will  be  increased  beyond  the 
speed  of  the  preparing  zone  in  the  shaft,  transferring 
the  limiting  conditions  from  the  inaccessible  hearth 
section  to  the  shaft  section,  where  any  change  may  be 
accomplished  with  comparative  ease.  This  fact  will 
make  it  profitable  to  conserve  the  heat  in  the  shaft  sec- 
tion. Up  to  the  present  time  this  shaft  heat  has  usual- 
ly been  in  excess  of  requirements,  so  much  so  in  many 
cases  as  to  necessitate  the  charging  of  water  in  the 
top  in  order  to  dissipate  the  excess  heat  and  protect 
the  top  of  the  furnace.  With  the  hearth  heat  increased 
by  the  addition  of  oxygen,  and  the  smelting  rate  accel- 
erated, we  will  treat  more  ore  in  the  shaft,  which  will 
absorb  the  additional  heat;  and  as  we  reach  fairly  high 
concentrations  of  oxygen  we  will   actually  find  a  defi- 
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ciency  of  shaft  heat.  Then  we  can  begin  to  introduce 
shaft  economies  to  increase  production. 

For  instance,  in  present  practice,  no  attempt  is  made 
to  charge  dry  ore,  the  moisture  content  running  from 
8  to  15  per  cent;  also  we  are  making  the  furnace  cal- 
cine the  limestone,  both  of  which  operations  could  be 
accomplished  outside  of  the  furnace,  and  the  result 
would  be  a  saving  of  about  10  per  cent  of  the  shaft 
heat.  Another  item  to  be  considered  in  this  connection 
is  that  when  calcining  the  limestone  in  the  furnace  we 
are  increasing  the  carbon  dioxide  content  of  the  gas, 
thereby  decreasing  its  power  for  reduction  of  iron. 
There  are  doubtless  many  other  economies  which  may 
be  effected  in  the  shaft  section,  all  depending  on  in- 
creasing the  smelting  capacity  of  the  furnace  suffi- 
ciently to  make  them  worth  while. 

Doubtless  the  application  of  oxygen  will  revolu- 
tionize the  art  of  smelting  and  it  will  probably  change 
the  whole  operation  and  equipment.  However,  in  order 
to  demonstrate  the  value  to  the  industry  of  a  develop- 
ment of  this  character,  it  seems  advisable  first  to  adapt 
the  process  to  present-day  equipment.  The  first 
thought  was  to  supply  a  furnace  with  blast  of  40  per 
cent  oxygen,  but  in  this  practice  there  would  be  insuffi- 
cient reducing  gas,  and  it  would  be  necessary  to  recir- 
culate a  portion  of  the  top  gas.  It  is  estimated  this 
would  increase  the  tonnage  by  41  per  cent  and  decrease 
the  coke  consumption  by  30  per  cent.  However,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that,  due  to  the  deficiency  of  carbon  mon- 
oxide in  the  top  gas,  circulation  of  this  gas  would  be 
necessary,  the  conclusion  was  reached  that  for  the  first 
demonstration  it  would  be  well  not  to  make  any  changes 
that  would  prevent  the  burden  being  reduced  completely 
by  one  passage  of  the  furnace  gas.  We  can,  however, 
decrease  the  shaft  requirements  to  the  extent  of  charg- 
ing calcined  limestone,  which  will,  of  course,  increase 
the  limit  to  which  we  may  go  regarding  the  reducing 


power   of   the    gas.     We   can    also   eliminate   hot-blast 
stoves,  supplying  wind  at  atmospheric  temperature. 

After  carefully  considering  the  matter,  it  was  con- 
cluded that,  in  this  particular  practice,  31  per  cent  of 
the  oxygen  in  the  blast  will  be  as  high  as  it  will  be 
practical  to  go,  and  that  this  mixture,  when  charged 
to  the  furnace  cold,  will  increase  the  production  of  the 
furnace  by  18.0  per  cent  and  decrease  costs  6.7  per  cent. 

Results  Expected  from  Oxygenated  Air 

On  the  whole,  our  study  of  this  problem  has  firmly 
convinced  us  that  with  the  application  of  oxygen  to  the 
present  blast  furnace  we  will  accomplish  the  following 
results: 

1.  Decrease  of  production   costs: 

a.  By  increasing  the  high  temperature  or  smelting 
heat  available  per  unit  of  fuel, 

b.  By  removing  the  necessity  for  charging  more  coke 
than  is  theoretically  necessary, 

c.  By  rendering  hot  blast  unnecessary,  and  reducing 
the  initial  investment  by  the  cost  of  hot-blast 
stoves,  at  the  same  time  releasing  for  other  use 
the  gas  consumed  for  this  purpose. 

2.  Increase  in  the  present  output  per  furnace. 

3.  Increase  of  flexibility  of  the  process,  by  giving  the 
operator  a  remedy  for  any  irregularity  or  trouble  occurring 
in  the  hearth  and  bosh  section. 

4.  Increase  in  uniformity  of  product,  by  admitting  of  much 


closer  chemical  control. 

5.  A  change  in  the  limiting  factor  of  the  process  from  the 
inaccessible  hearth  and  bosh  section  to  the  shaft  section. 
This  will  mean  that,  in  the  new  process,  any  economy  accom- 
plished in  the  shaft  section  will  be  effective  in  increasing 
production    and   efficiency. 

6.  Make  possible  the  use  of  cheaper  materials,  ore  of  a 
lower  iron  content,  and  coke  higher  in  ash. 

7.  In  addition  to  the  above,  it  is  believed  that  the  sulphur 
content  of  the  iron  would  be  reduced  by  this  practice,  or, 
in  other  words,  that  we  might  use  a  coke  higher  in  sulphur 
than  is  today  possible. 


Welding  Manganese  Steel  to  Ordinary  Rails 

The  repair  of  manganese  steel  crossings  and 
switches  in  street  railroad  work  by  welding  with  man- 
ganese steel  rods  led  Mr.  Roux  to  experiment  with 
new  crossings  of  ordinary  steel,  the  parts  of  which  ex- 
posed to  wear  and  shock  are  covered  with  manganese 
steel  deposited  in  suitable  grooves.  The  effort  was 
made  to  deposit  a  steel  containing  11.0  to  13.5  per  cent 
manganese  and  1.0  to  1.5  per  cent  carbon,  and  an  ac- 
count of  the  work  done,  illustrated  with  photomicro- 
graphs, is  given  in  the  Revue  de  Metallurgie  for  July. 

The  current  used  was  42  cycle  alternating  with  80 
volts  pressure  and  150  amperes.  The  rods  were  5  mm. 
(slightly  over  3/16  in.)  diameter.  Their  analysis  was 
13.8  per  cent  manganese,  1.23  per  cent  carbon,  and  the 
deposit  contained  11.0  per  cent  manganese  and  1  per 
cent  carbon.  The  rod  was  covered  with  a  thin  coating 
of  wound  asbestos  and  uncierneath  the  asbestos  was  a 
thin  wire  of  aluminum.  The  original  metal,  as  deposited 
without  any  treatment,  showed  a  good  austenitic  struc- 
ture. Between  the  ordinary  steel  and  the  alloy  steel  is 
a  thin  transition  layer,  not  more  than  about  eight  ten 
thousandths  of  an  inch  thick,  which  appears  martensitic 
in  structure. 

The  total  layer  of  metal,  about  %  in.  thick,  is  ob- 
tained by  depositing  three  layers  each  about  %  in. 
thick.  Examination  after  the  first  layer  shows  consid- 
erable martensite  in  the  original  steel  due  to  surface 
hardening,  similar  to  the  effect  produced  by  the  slip- 
ping of  wheels  on  rails.  The  next  two  layers  cause  the 
steel  to  be  annealed  by  the  reheating.  In  the  case  of 
switches  the  smaller  amount  of  metal  may  show  an 
overheated  structure,  and  to  avoid  brittleness  annealing 
should  be  carried  out  by  hc;iting  with  a  blowpipe. 

The  experiments  show  that  it  is  easy  to  obtain  by 
electric  welding  a  deposit  of  manganese  steel  of  the 
composition  and  structure  desired.  The  rod  used 
should  be  high  enough  in  manganese  and  carbon  to  allow 
■of  the  losses  that  take  place.  The  brittleness  of  the 
original  steel  is  increased  only  if  the  cross  section  is 
too  small,  for  example,  with  switch  points. 

The  thin  layer  of  martensite  cannot  be  avoided.     It 


is  transitional  in  composition  between  ordinary  and 
manganese  steel,  and  its  normal  structure  is  mar- 
tensitic, and  its  brittleness  is  accentuated  by  its  thin- 
ness. This  explains  why  the  deposited  metal  does  not 
adhere  better  to  the  rail.  A  good  solution  of  this 
problem  would  be  to  make  dovetailed  openings  on  the 
surface  to  be  covered  or  cylindrical  holes  with  axes  in- 
clined to  the  surface.  These  would  be  filled  by  metal 
during  the  operation  and  increase  adherence,  which 
was  proved  by  subjecting  a  rail  so  covered  to  a  shock 
test.  G.  B.  w. 


Oil  Exposition  at  Tulsa 

The  International  Petroleum  Exposition  and  Con- 
gress will  be  held  at  Tulsa,  Okla.,  Oct.  8  to  14.  In- 
cluded among  the  exhibitors  will  be  the  following: 

American  Cast  Iron  Pipe  Co.,  American  Metal  Hose  Co., 
Bessemer  Engine  Co.,  Blaisdell  Machinery  Co.,  S.  F.  Bowser  Co., 
Bradford  Motor  Works,  Bridgeport  Machine  Co.,  Blackman, 
Hill,  McKee  Machinery  Co..  Burns  Tool  Co.,  Calorizing  Co., 
Columbian  Steel  Tank  Co.,  C.  &  G.  Cooper  Co..  Crane  Co., 
DeLaval  Separator  Co.,  Graver  Corporation,  Hill  Clutch  Co., 
Hinderliter  Tool  Co.,  Hudson  Wire  &  Iron  Co..  Harrisburg 
Pipe  &  Pipe  Bending  Co.,  Interstate  Pipe  Co.,  Jarecki  Mfg. 
Co.,  Key  Boiler  Equipment  Co.,  Landis  Machine  Co.,  Leader 
Iron  Works,  Link  Belt  Co.,  Lohmann  Machine  Co.,  A.  Y.  MO" 
Donald  Mfg.  Co.,  National  Tube  Co.,  Oil  Well  Supply'Co., 
Oxweld  Acetylene  Co..  P.  H.  &  P.  M.  Roots  Co.,  JosepW  T. 
Ryerson  &  Son,  Inc.,  Standard  Machine  &  Tool  Co..  Schattor 
&  Budenburg  Mfg.  Co.,  Sullivan  Machinery  Co.,  C.  J.  Tagliabu* 
Mfg.  Co.,  Trimont  Mfg.  Co.,  Truscon  Steel  Co.,  Henry  Vogt 
Machine  Co.,  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Wheeling 
Steel  Corporation,  Wilson  Welder  &  Metals  Co.,  Walworth 
Mfg.  Co..  Williamsport  Wire  Rope  Distributing  Co. 

Edward  F.  Mclntyre,  Tulsa,  is  general  manager  of 
the  exposition. 

The  National  Fire  Prevention  Exposition  will  be 
held  in  New  York  Oct.  8  to  13  at  the  Seventy-first 
Regiment  Armory,  New  York,  in  connection  with  an 
International  Fire  Prevention  Congress.  Headquarters 
of  the  exposition  are  at  25  East  Twenty-sixth  Street, 
New  York. 
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translated.  A  little  "joshing"  of  the  gentleman  in 
charge  revealed  the  fact  that  this  trust  got  along  very 
nicely  with  the  Covernment,  which  bothered  it  very 
little  so  long  as  the  German  foundries  were  not  over- 
charged. The  foreigner  might  be  charged  all  the  traffic 
would  stand. 

A  full  line  of  designs  of  foundries  was  available. 
A  small  laboratory  was  exhibited  as  the  "Normal 
Laboratorium"  or  standard  foundry  laboratory.  Among 
the  beautiful  scientific  displays  was  that  of  E.  Leitz, 
of  microscopes  with  photographic  apparatus.  The  most 
complete  outfit  of  this  kind  enabled  the  observer  to 
place  the  polished  specimen  on  a  metal  table  and  at 
once  to  see  the  enlarged  structure  in  most  delicate 
presentation  on  a  light  green  glass  screen,  and,  if 
desired,  to  proceed  and  photograph  it.  The  perfection 
of  workmanship  of  the  entire  apparatus  can  only  be 
appreciated  when  actually  seen.  The  price,  around 
800,000,000  marks— or  $200  at  the  time— seemed  re- 
markably low. 

A  number  of  photographs  in  series  illustrated  step 
operations  in  the  production  of  special  lines  of  castings, 
so  that  the  interested  foundryman  could  study  the 
production  routine  without  going  to  the  particular  shop. 
A  number  of  soil  pipe  eastings  were  exhibited  which 
had  been  cast  in  horizontal  position.  Some  of  them 
were  sawn  in  two  longitudinally,  showing  the  perfec- 
tion of  the  metal  within  the  casting.  It  is  a  pleasure 
to  see  that  foundries  can  make  soil  pipe  in  green  sand, 
the  thickness  of  metal  perhaps  3/16  in.  and  the  length 
10'  ft.  They  are  cast  with  four  gates  along  the  side 
and  come  out  perfect.  It  is  understood  that  sufficient 
phosphorus  is  added  in  shape  of  the  E-K  briquettes  of 
commerce  to  bring  up  the  fluidity  of  the  molten  iron 
to  the  necessary  point. 

Welded  Radiator  Sections 
Economy  is  practised  at  every  point  in  Europe,  and 
hence  it  was  not  surprising  to  see  radiator  sections 
which  had  been  welded  up  electrically.  On  the  other 
hand  the  fact  that  an  entire  room  was  devoted  to  dis- 
playing books  on  foundry  practice  would  show  that  this 
is  a  subject  on  which  the  German  mind  and  purse  are 
open.  No  German  foundry  exhibit  is  without  art  cast- 
ings in  profusion.  Further,  a  large  number  of  core 
oven  designs  were  shown.  Castings  made  in  multiple 
molds,  some  14  high,  looked  very  fine.  Several  test- 
ing machines  of  entirely  diff'erent  design  from  those 
seen  in  America  were  on  exhibition,  and  some  of  the 
American  make  of  molding  machines  were  under  opera- 
tion in  addition  to  the  German  ones. 

The  question  of  molding  sand  preparation  came  in 
for  considerable  attention,  and  an  unfamiliar  sight  to 
American  eyes  was  the  new  cupola  lining  material  that 
is  rammed  up  in  place  instead  of  using  fire  brick,  mica 
schist  and  heavy  daubing. 

The  new  development  in  cast  iron,  called  "pearlitic 
cast  iron"  by  the  inventor,  was  shown  and  pieces  put 
under  the  microscope  actually  do  show  an  entire 
structure  of  pearlite  and  graphite,  as  against  the 
ordinary  cast  iron  of  ferrite  and  graphite. 

All  entertainments  previously  arranged  for  had 
been  cancelled  in  view  of  the  gravity  of  the  political 
and  industrial  situation.  Holding  the  exhibition  at  all  can 

1     be  considered  heroic  in  the  face  of  the  universal  despair 

j     seen   everywhere   outside   of  the   hotels   and  places  of 
amusement.     Delegations   of    foundrymen    came    from 

:     Norway,  Sweden  and  Denmark.    Three  Americans  were 
present,  namely  Jesse   L.  Jones,   of  the  Westinghouse 

;     Electric  &   Mfg.  Co.,  and   Dr.  and   Mrs.   Richard  Mol- 
denke,  Watchung,  N.  J. 

I  Technical  Sessions 

The  technical  sessions  were  opened  on  Wednesday, 
Aug.  22,  in  the  educational  building,  attached  to   the 
university,    which    was    founded    by    a    public    spirited 
citizen  of  Hamburg  over  a  hundred  years  ago  to  lay  the 
I     foundation    for    industrial    education    by    which    future 

i  generations    might    benefit.       It    is    called    the    Curio 


House,  from  the  name  of  the  founder.  Special  lectures 
were  given  partly  in  the  exhibition  building  and  in  the 
University  of  Hamburg. 

The  first  paper  of  the  Wednesday  session  was  by 
Dr.  Schimpke,  who  discussed  the  education  of  foundry 
engineers.  As  the  great  majority  of  foundry  super- 
intendents and  managers  of  Germany  are  technical 
men  wiio  have  entered  the  foundry  by  way  of  a  mechan- 
ical engineering  training,  and  the  foundry  metallurgist 
as  apart  from  the  ordinary  foundry  laboratory  is  a 
rarity,  the  information  given  and  much  of  the  discus- 
sion that  followed  is  not  of  special  interest  to  Ameri- 
can foundrymen.  However,  Dr.  Osann  brought  out 
the  point  that  it  is  as  essential  to  train  foundry  teach- 
ers as  to  provide  for  the  students. 

Dr.  Kuehnel  read  a  paper  on  segregation  phenomena 
in  castings.  He  illustrated  the  subject  by  many  screen 
pictures  and  showed  by  analysis  how  the  elements 
moved  about  from  surface  to  interior  and  the  reverse. 
He  built  up  a  theory  of  the  formation  of  primary  and 
then  secondary  groups  of  crystals  from  the  surface 
inward,  with  still  liquid  metal  between  them,  and  held 
that  most  of  the  phenomena  observed  in  the  way  of 
segregation  were  not  connected  with  pressure  condi- 
tions within  the  castings  but  from  partial  vacuum. 
This  was  objected  to  in  the  discussion,  particularly  as 
the  idea  was  applied  by  the  author  to  annealed  malle- 
able castings  and  the  so-called  inverted  chill  in  gray 
castings — that  is,  a  white  core  or  portion  within  a 
gray  surounding  surface. 

Contraction  and  Shrinkage 

The  third  paper  of  the  first  .session  was  by  Dr. 
O.  Bauer,  on  an  investigation  to  determine  whether 
there  is  a  relation  between  the  contraction  of  a  casting 
and  the  interior  shrinkages  therein.  This  very  elab- 
orate work  is  in  effect  a  continuation  of  the  investiga- 
tions by  Professor  Wuest,  who  used  a  very  pure  low 
carbon  steel  as  the  basis  of  his  tests,  and  obtained  his 
curves  by  addition  of  silicon,  manganese  sulphur  and 
phosphorus  respectively  in  progressive  quantities  and 
observing  the  contractings.  Dr.  Bauer  took  a  carbon- 
iron  of  great  purity — charcoal  iron — melting  his  mix- 
tures in  the  crucible.  A  special  bar  with  enlargement 
near  one  end  gave  the  interior  shrinkages.  This  paper 
— as  well  as  all  the  others  presented — was  not  to  be 
had  at  the  time,  but  will  be  duly  published,  when  more 
extended  notice  can  be  given  the  matter.  The  author 
claimed  to  have  found  satisfactory  evidence  of  a  rela- 
tion between  the  two  phenomena,  which,  however,  was 
doubted  by  others  present,  as  dissolved  oxide  of  iron 
and  its  effect  of  increasing  the  interior  shrinkages  had 
not  been  considered  in  the  tests  made — in  fact,  could  not 
very  well  be. 

The  acting  chairman.  Dr.  Wedemeyer,  in  opening- 
the  meeting  spoke  feelingly  of  the  absent  Dr.  Werner, 
welcomed  the  delegates  from  the  several  societies, 
greeting  Dr.  Moldenke  as  representing  the  foundry- 
men  of  America  on  the  occasion,  and  called  attention 
to  the  several  investigations  under  way  by  the  asso- 
ciation. Among  these  was  one  on  the  strength  of  cast 
iron,  in  charge  of  Prof.  Rudeloff  of  the  Government 
Bureau  of  Standards.  There  were  also  an  investigation 
by  a  committee  on  electrical  welding,  one  on  difficulties 
in  contractual  relations  between  foundrymen  and  their 
customers;  an  investigation  on  the  lining  up  of  cupolas 
and  finally,  one  by  a  committee  on  molding  sands.  The 
chairman  further  called  attention  to  the  gravity  of  the 
times  and  asked  the  foundrymen  to  look  out  for  the 
impending  crisis  facing  the  foundry  industry  of  Ger- 
many just  ahead,  with  all  that  this  meant  to  every 
individual  concerned. 

In  addition  to  the  three  lectures  on  the  program, 
a  supplementary  one  was  given  by  Director  Sipp  of 
Mannheim,  who  discussed  "pearlitic  cast  iron,"  though 
little  was  brought  out  not  already  published  in  America. 
Much  interest  was  shown  in  the  departure,  which  re- 
mains to  be  judged  as  it  is  tried  out  in  different  lines 
of  work.  In  spite  of  the  cancellation  of  all  entertain- 
ments, the  foundrymen  of  Hamburg  insisted  on  a  social 
evening,  where  they  and  their  ladies  entertained  the 
foundrymen  of  the  convention. 

The  rest  of  the  program  of  the  Verein  Deutscher 
Eisengiessereien,   lasting  through   the  week,  was  of  a 
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business  character,  the  internal  affairs  of  the  associa- 
tion, as  well  as  matters  of  trade,  price  adjustments, 
labor  and  general  economics  coming  in  for  attention. 
Thursday,  Aug.  23,  was  given  over  to  the  sessions  of 
the  Foundry  Engineers'  Society.  The  first  paper  was 
by  Hubert  Hermanns  of  Berlin,  who  spoke  on  the  heat 
balance  of  the  bloomery  processes.  Then  came  P. 
Laval,  of  Magdeburg  with  a  very  valuable  paper  on 
the  acid  Bessemer  process,  in  which  he  indicated  the 
possible  economic  advantage  of  going  back  to  bottom 
blow  where  the  tonnage  came  to  five  or  more  per  blow. 
The  discussion  brought  out  several  ideas  in  regard  to 
preventing  or  removing  the  skulls  forming  at  the  mouth 
of  the  converter;  the  efficacy  of  these,  however,  was 
doubted. 

Molding  Sand  Tests 

The  important  paper  of  the  day  was  a  report  by 
Dr.  J.  Behr,  geologist  of  Prussia,  who  as  chaii-man  of 
the  committee  on  molding  sands,  had  done  some  splen- 
did work  on  this  subject,  notably  from  the  geological 
standpoint.  The  general  and  sectional  maps  shown  as 
covering  the  molding  sand  deposits  of  Germany  were 
certainly  fine  and  useful,  and  would  be  of  great  interest 
to  the  molding  sand  research  committee  working  in 
America.  The  methods  of  test  followed  parallel  lines 
with  those  of  the  A.  F.  A.  Committee,  but  were  not  so 
elaborate.  One  new  point  is  to  be  noticed,  and  that 
was  in  connection  with  the  valuation  of  the  clay  con- 
tent of  a  sand.  The  German  method  differentiates 
between  the  colloidal  portion  of  the  clay  of  a  molding 
sand  and  the  clay  that  is  not  in  this  form.  Hence 
the  dye  test  is  not  used,  but  the  method  of  Misterlich 
for  determining  the  hydroscopic  capacity  of  the  clay 
portion  in  percentage.  This  point  should  be  well  worth 
studying,  as  a  sand  may  have  a  high  clay  content  and 
still  be  of  poor  bonding  value  unless  the  colloidal 
portion  is  sufficiently  high.  During  the  discussion  Dr. 
Moldenke  described  the  work  of  the  American  Commit- 
tee shortly  and  suggested  reciprocal  cooperation  be- 
tween the  respective  committees  of  the  two  countries, 
which  suggestion  was  enthusiastically  received.    As  an 


interesting  side  light.  Dr.  Behr  showed  a  molding 
sand  preparation  machine  built  under  orders  of  Fred- 
erick the  Great  and  still  in  operation,  though  now 
destined  for  a  museum.  It  consists  of  a  trip-hammer 
run  by  a  water  wheel,  the  hammer  striking  the  floor 
and  crushing  any  lumps  of  sand  placed  between.  The 
excuse  for  still  running  such  a  primitive  apparatus  was 
that  the  man  operating  it  was  well  trained  for  the 
work. 

Psychological  Tests  of  Workers 

A  further  paper  by  Dr.  Sterner-Rainer  on  modern 
melting  furnaces  concluded  the  morning  session.  In 
the  afternoon,  a  series  of  moving  pictures  of  foundry 
operations  was  first  shown,  after  which  came  an  inter- 
esting talk  on  "Adaptability  Testing  of  Operatives." 
This  was  a  psychological  discussion  on  the  theory  and 
methods  of  sizing  up  men  by  actual  test  in  various 
ways,  to  learn  whether  they  would  prove  of  value  for 
the  work  picked  out  for  them.  It  was  but  the  begin- 
ning of  more  extended  studies  and  should  prove  of 
highest  interest  in  the  line  of  efficiency  work.  The 
address  was  by  Professor  Rupp  of  Berlin.  A  final 
lecture  by  Professor  Biehle  of  Bautzen  on  the  casting 
of  bells  completed  the  program. 

Summarizing  the  meeting  in  a  general  way,  it  may 
be  said  that  the  exhibit  attracted  the  crowds  of  foun- 
drymen,  as  is  usual,  but  there  were  many  parties  of 
students  coming  from  the  schools  of  the  city  and  towns 
near  by,  led  by  their  teachers.  There  were  no  visitors 
present  for  mere  curiosity.  The  papers  were  all  good, 
but  too  much  on  theoretical  lines.  Discussions  were 
limited  as  the  papers  had  not  been  preprinted.  The 
contrast,  as  a  consequence,  between  the  meetings  of  the 
German  and  the  American  societies  is  quite  marked. 
Further,  the  papers  were  read  in  full,  which  meant 
some  of  them  an  hour  long  and  one  appreciates  the 
American  present  custom  of  limiting  the  presentation 
of  any  paper  to  ten  minutes,  and  having  the  discussion 
unlimited.  Unquestionably  the  German  society  will 
undertake  these  improvements  in  practice  the  moment 
funds  will  allow  it. 


American  Foundrynien  in  England 


London,  Enqland,  Aug.  28. — After  a  smooth  pas- 
sage across  the  Atlantic,  the  steamship  Leviathan 
landed  the  American  party  of  foundrymen,  some  25  in 
number,  at  Southampton,  whence  they  entrained  to 
London,  arriving  at  the  Hotel  Cecil  Aug.  24, 
at  5.30  p.  m.  Saturday  morning  the  party  was  wel- 
comed by  the  British  reception  committee,  which  was 
augmented  later  in  the  day  by  F.  J.  Cooke,  past-presi- 
dent of  the  Institute  of  British  Foundrynien  and  of 
happy  memory  of  the  Rochester  convention  of  the 
American  Foundrymen's  Association.  Several  Ameri- 
can foundrymen  had  arrived  simultaneously  by  way  of 
the  Continent,  and  the  morning  was  given  over  to 
greeting  friends  and  getting  settled. 

On  the  afternoon  of  Aug.  25,  the  party  was  taken 
to  Windsor  Castle  by  auto-bus  and  shown  this  beauti- 
fiil  and  extensive  historic  pile.  Particularly  the  state 
apartments  of  the  famous  regal  residence  were  enjoyed 
by  those  who  had  not  been  across  before.  Tea  was 
served  at  the  White  Hart  Hotel,  at  Windsor,  and  on 
the  return  trip  Hampton  Court  was  passed.  Sunday  was 
given  over  as  a  day  of  rest  and  the  visitors  could  be 
seen  at  Westminster  Abbey  and  the  National  Galleries. 

On  Monday  morning,  the  party  was  motored 
out  to  the  large  foundry  of  J.  Stone  &  Co.,  Ltd., 
where  one  of  the  finest  foundry  plants  of  England  was 
inspected.  These  works  are  at  Charlton  and  make  more 
and  larger  propellers  for  marine  purposes  than  any 
other  foundry  in  the  world.  The  inspection  was  a 
treat  for  more  than  the  non-ferrous  men,  for  the  huge 
castings  for  the  big  liner  propellers  are  made  here,  and 
an  opportunity  was  given  to  see  the  molding  methods 
in  detail.  It  was  only  at  the  banquet  of  the  evening 
that  the  American  visitors  found  out  that  theirs  was 
the  first  party  of  visitors  ever  allowed  into  these  works 
since  it  was  built.    After  the  visit  luncheon  was  given 


at  the  Ship  Hotel  at  Greenwich  and  the  party  motored 
through  places  of  interest  back  to  London. 

A  formal  highly  enjoyable  dinner  was  given  the 
American  visitors,  by  the  London  branch  of  the  Insti- 
tute of  British  Foundrymen  and  the  Iron  and  Steel  In- 
stitute, in  the  evening  at  Hotel  Cecil.  President  Lam- 
bert of  the  British  foundrymen  presided -and  the  prin- 
cipal addresses  of  welcome  were  made  by  Sir  Robert 
Hadfield,  as  past-president  of  the  Iron  and  Steel  Insti- 
tute, substituting  for  Francis  Samuelson,  who  could  not 
attend;  and  Sir  George  Goodwin,  vice  admiral  of  the 
Navy  and  president  of  the  Institute  of  Marine  Engi- 
neers. 

President  G.  H.  Clamer  of  the  A.  F.  A.  responded 
in  a  happy  vein,  and  expressed  the  thanks  for  the  visit- 
ing delegates.  Short  addresses  by  Mr.  Lambert,  Past 
President  Stubbs  of  the  British  foundrymen  and  Mr. 
Minich  followed  and  the  speeches  of  the  evening  were 
concluded  by  a  toast  to  the  ladies  by  Colonel  Cheese- 
wright  and  responded  to  by  Britain's  foundry  lady, 
Miss  J.  M.  V.  Aynesley.  Musical  selections  and  reci- 
tations were  delivered  during  the  evening,  and  the 
party  adjourned   at  midnight. 

Tuesday,  Aug.  28,  in  the  afternoon  the  American 
party  entrained  for  Sheffield. 

The  list  of  Americans  registered  at  London  and 
planning  to  attend  the  Paris  convention  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  H.  Clamer  and  daughter  (AJax  MeUl 
Co.),  Philadelphia  ;  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Moldenke.  Watchung, 
N.  J.  ;  Walter  Wood.  R.  D.  Wood  &  Co..  Philadelphia ;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Verne  E.  Minich  (American  Foundry  Equipment 
Co.),  New  York:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  West  (West  Steel 
Casting  Co.).  Cleveland:  Mr.  and  Mrs,  P.  Krentz  (Buffalo 
Foundry  &  Machine  Co.),  Buffalo;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  w. 
Knotts  (United  Engineering  &  Foundry  Co.).  Toungstown; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Hill  (Hill  &  Griffith  Co.),  Cincinnati: 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  S.  McCormick  and  children  (J.  S.  McCormlck 
Co.),  Pittsburgh:  Jesse  L.  Jones.  Westinghouse  Electric  & 
Mfg.  Co.,  East  Pittsburgh :  C.  H.  Gale,  Cleveland :  W.  E. 
Dunn,  Jr.,  Southern  Metal  Trades  Association,  Atlanta,  Ga. ; 
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George  H.  Kramer,  Kramer  Brothers  Foundry  Co..  Dayton, 
Ohio ;  George  Wadsworth,  Wadsworth  Core  Machine  Co., 
Akron,  Ohio  ;  Q.  S.  Snyder,  Phoenix  Roll  Works,  Pittsburgh  ; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  S.  Gilbert  (Canada  Iron  Foundries.  Ltd.), 
St.  Thomas.  Ont. ;  C.  BarnhlU,  Fay  &  Scott,  Dexter,  Me. ;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  R.  E.  Turnbull  (Arcade  Mfg.  Co.),  Chicago;  E.  W. 
Campion.  Buckeye  Steel  Casting  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio ;  L.  S. 
Lehman,    Baltimore ;    C.    S.    Bell,   C.    S.    Bell    Co.,  -Hillsboro, 


Ohio ;  W.  S.  White.  J.  S,  White  Co.,  Pawtucket,  R.  I. : 
WilliaiTi  H.  Nichols,  W.  H.  Nichols  Co.,  Brooklyn;  James 
Linkplate,  Michigan  Malleable  Co.,  Detroit. 

In  addition  to  those  listed,  Stanley  G.  Flagg,  Jr., 
of  Stanley  G.  Flagg  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  will  meet  the 
party  at  Paris. 


Making  Open-Hearth  Bottom 

{Concluded  froTn  page  674) 


it  is  required  to  perform  the  work  of  one  ton  of  cal- 
cined stone.  This  is  because  of  the  shrinkage  which 
occurs  when  CO:  is  driven  off  by  the  heat  of  the  fur- 
nace. For  this  reason,  some  open  hearth  superin- 
tendents have  eliminated  raw  stone  altogether. 

It  is  difficult  to  place  refractory  material  ex- 
actly where  it  is  wanted  by  the  shoveling  process. 
This  not  only  increases  the  consumption  of  lining 
materials,  but  tends  to  build  up  bottoms  of  furnaces. 
Operators  of  the  mechanical  device  at  Warren  find 
they  can  repair  the  furnaces  without  wasting  refrac- 
tories. In  addition,  the  syndolagger  has  enabled  the 
Trumbull  management  to  dispense  with  carrying  re- 
fractories on  the  charging  floor,  which  always  re- 
sulted in  seme  loss. 

According  to  A.  G.  Smith,  steel  works  superinten- 
dent, and  John  Blair,  senior  melter,  at  the  Trumbull 
plant,  most  satisfaction  is  derived  from  the  fact  that 
since  the  m.achine  makes  work  easier  for  the  men  they 
are  more  contented  and  that  makes  the  plant  a  desir- 
able one  in  which  to  work.  Today  only  English  speak- 
ing men  are  working  either  on  the  floor  or  around  the 
pits. 


Iron  and  Steel  Exports 

In  both  May  and  June  Canada  was  the  principal 
customer  for  iron  and  steel  products  shipped  from  the 
United  States,  according  to  figures  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce.  Japan  occupied  second  position  in  May 
and  third  in  June,  while  Cuba  was  in  second  position 
in  June  after  having  been  third  in  May.  The  principal 
tonnages  are  covered  in  the  table,  which  shows  the  first 
10  of  our  June  customers  and  includes  all  cases  where 
as  much  as  5000  tons  was  shipped  in  either  month: 
May  June 

Canada   78,012  68,774 

Cuba    18,128  20,712 

Japan    44,806  18.127 

Argentina 7,045  7,430 

Mexico     9,012  6,386 

United  Kingdom 5,971  6,173 

Kwangtung*     2,975  6,172 

Brazil    3.089  4,579 

Philippine   Islands 1,507  3,795 

China 5,234  3,629 

•Leased  territory. 


Exports  of  Coal  and  Coke  Increase 

Washington,  Sept.  10. — Coal  and  coke  have  ad- 
vanced to  second  place  among  America's  export  com- 
modities, moving  from  fourteenth  position,  as  shown 
in  the  quarterly  analysis  of  foreign  trade  issued  by  the 
Foreign  Commerce  Department  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  United  States.  This  movement  is  dis- 
closed in  a  comparison  of  coal  exports  during  the  first 
six  months  of  the  year  with  the  corresponding  period 
in  1922.    It  gives  coal  the  highest  place  it  has  ever  had. 

Automobiles  and  their  parts  have  taken  third  place 
in  exports,  also  their  highest  position,  and  agricultural 
machinery,  copper  rods,  electric  motors,  zinc,  spelter, 
have  made  decided  gains.  Cotton  remains  secure  as  the 
country's  most  important  export  commodity. 

The  report  speaks  of  references  which  have  been 
made  to  a  depressed  condition  of  foreign  trade  and 
gives  some  figures  on  individual  commodities.     It  says: 

"As  compared  with  the  average  exports  for  the  five 
years  just  preceding  the  war  (1908-1913)  refined  cop- 
per was  off  20  per  cent;  steel  rails  were  off  41  per  cent; 
iron  pipes  and  fittings  were  off  11  per  cent;  iron  wire 
was  down  7  per  cent;  nails  had  dropped  28  per  cent." 


Average  Automobile  Lasts  6.7  Years 
In  an  analysis  made  by  Automotive  Industries  and 
based  on  automobile  registrations  in  all  of  the  States, 
and  the  annual  production  and  exports  and  imports  of 
cars,  it  has  been  found  that  the  average  life  of  the  cars 
retired  during  the  past  year  or  two  has  been  about  6% 
years.  This  replaces  the  figure  of  5  1/3  years  estab- 
lished as  the  result  of  a  similar  analysis  two  years  ago. 
Total  United  States  registration  at  the  end  of  1922 
is  given  as  12,239,114  cars.  Production  during  the  year 
was  2,659,064,  of  which  78,234  or  nearly  3  per  cent 
were  exported.  Only  456  cars  were  imported.  Those 
placed  in  service  in  the  United  States  amounted,  there- 
fore, to  2,581,276.  Those  retired  during  the  year  fig- 
ured out  at  806,167,  this  being  the  excess  of  the  number 
placed  In  service  in  1922  over  the  increase  (1,775,109) 
during  the  year  in  the  total  number  of  registrations. 


June  sales  of  the  Greenfield  Tap  &  Die  Corporation, 
Greenfield,  Mass.,  were  26  per  cent  larger  than  those 
for  the  corresponding  month  last  year,  while  July  sales 
increased  20  per  cent  and  August  14  per  cent. 


Machinery  Markets  and  News  of  the  Works 


A  FEW  BRIGHT  SPOTS 


Some  Attractive  Orders  but  Business  on  the 
T^liole  Is  Quiet 


Gray  &  Davis,  Inc.,  Boston,  Purchase  a  Large  Num- 
ber of  Machine  Tools — Axle  Company 
Also   Important  Buyer 

Despite  the  general  quietness  of  machine-tool  mar- 
kets, some  very  attractive  business  has  been  placed. 
Conspicuous  in  recent  buying  has  been  that  of  Gray  & 
Davis,  Inc.,  Boston,  whose  purchases,  it  is  estimated, 
will  reach  $100,000.  This  is  the  largest  business  placed 
in  New  England  since  early  in  the  year. 

The  Eaton  Axle  &  Spring  Co.,  Cleveland,  was  an- 
other large  buyer,  having  placed  an  order  with  a  Cleve- 
land dealer  for  17  machines.  The  Ford  Motor  Co.,  De- 
troit, placed  12  turret  lathes  with  a  Cleveland  manu- 
facturer. The  William  Powell  Co.,  Cincinnati,  bought 
nine  hand  screw  machines. 

Automobile  manufacturers  are  buying  a  few  tools, 
single  orders  predominating.  Most  of  this  business  is 
for  preparation  for  next  year's  demand  and  for  work 
on  the  new  models  which  are  being  brought  out  for 
1924.  The  safe  companies  at  Hamilton,  Ohio,  have 
been  consistent  buyers  in  recent  weeks. 

There  are  scattered  orders  for  single  tools  from  the 
railroads,  but  no  important  railroad  buying  is  in  sight. 
The  Chicago,  Indianapolis  &  Louisville  is  asking  for 
prices  on  several  woodworking  tools. 


New  York 

New  York,  Sept.  11. 

THE     past     week     has     brought     no     interesting 
developments  in  the   local   machine-tool  market. 
Inquiries   and    sales    are   few.    Used    machines   are 
more  in   demand   than   new   tools.    A   few   railroad 
orders   are   still   being   placed,    but   none   of   impor- 
tance.    The   Pennsylvania   Railroad   has   ordered   a 
90-in.  wheel  quartering  machine,  the  Seaboard  Air 
Line   has  bought  two   100-ton   bushing   presses  and 
the   Bethlehem   Steel   Co.  has  bought  a   6ft.   radial 
drill.   The  Davis  Equipment  Co.,    50  Church   Street. 
New  York,   is   in  the  market  for  a  car  wheel  press 
of    200    tons    capacity    and    a    portable    crank    pin 
press  of  200  tons  capacity.  The  Bertolette  Machine 
Tool    Co.,    357    West   Side   Avenue,    Jersey   City,    is 
inquiring  for  a  Blanchard  vertical  grinder,  a  Pratt 
&  Whitney  vertical   grinder   and    42,    60   and   72-in. 
vertical    boring    mills.    The    machine-tool    trade    is 
confident  that  there  will  shortly  be  a  better  demand 
for   tools,   but   the   past    week   has   brought   no   in- 
dications of  a   resumption    of  activity. 
The  Columbia  Malleable  Iron  Works,  Euclid  and  Atlantic 
Avenues,   Brooklyn,   has   preliminary    plans   for   a   one-story 
foundry    and    machine    shop    to    replace    the    plant    recently 
destroyed  by  fire.     Holmes  &  Winslow,  134  East  Forty-fourth 
Street,    New   York,   are  architects. 

The  United  Metal  Hose  Co.,  532  West  Twenty-second 
Street,  New  York,  has  Inquiries  out  for  a  back- geared  screw 
machine,   1%   to  2  In.  capacity. 

The  Master  Rule  Mfg.  Co.,  841  East  136th  Street,  New 
York,  will  commence  the  erection  of  a  new  two-story  plant, 
75  X  100  ft.,  on  136th  Street,  near  Willow  Avenue,  to  cost 
J25,000.      Carl   M.   Nicholson    la   president. 

Ofiicials   of   the   Bridgraan  Smith  Co.,    487   Kent  Avenue, 


Brooklyn,  manufacturer  of  paper  boxes  and  containers,  have 
organized  the  Bridgman  Smith  Patents  Co.,  to  manufacture 
special  paper  box-making  machinery  and  mechanisms.  The 
company  is   headed  by  H.   B.   Smith  and  J.   G.  Meyers. 

The  Savage  Arms  Corporation,  50  Church  Street,  New 
York,  with  plant  at  Utica,  N.  Y.,  is  perfecting  plans  for 
e.xpansion  in  Its  electric  washing  machine  department  to 
increase  the  output  from  1200  to  2000  machines  a  month. 
The  company  is  also  arranging  tor  the  manufacture  of  a 
new   electrically-operated   refrigerator. 

The  Superintendent  of  Light  Houses.  Staten  Island, 
N.  Y.,  will  take  bids  until  Sept.  19,  for  4000  lb.  of  brass 
castings,  for  delivery  from  Oct.  1  to  Dec.  31,  proposal 
15606,  until  Sept.  21  for  12,000  lb.  of  iron  castings,  same 
period,  proposal    15620. 

Eugene  Seavey,  359  Pearl  Street,  New  York,  operating 
a  general  machine  works,  has  organized  the  C-V  Products 
Corporation,  with  capital  of  $25,000,  for  the  manufacture 
of  mechanical  devices,  developing  the  local  plant  for  this 
purpose.   B.  A.  Daly  is  also  interested  in  the  new  company. 

The  Watson  Elevator  Co.,  407  West  Thirty-sixth  Street, 
New  York,  is  arranging  for  enlargements  in  its  machine  shop, 
service  and  repair  departments,  and  will  occupy  the  entire 
buildings  at  407-9  West  Thirty-sixth  Street.  The  general 
manufacturing  plant  will  be  maintained  at  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  as 
heretofore. 

A  two-story  automobile  service  and  repair  building,  155 
.X  200  ft.,  to  cost  about  $200,000.  for  company  motor  trucks 
and  cars,  will  be  erected  on  White  Plains  Avenue,  New 
York,  by  the  New  York  Telephone  Co.,  15  Dey  Street,  under 
the  name  of  the  New  York  Telephone  Realty  Corporation. 
McKenzie,  Voorhees  &  Gmelin,  432  Madison  Avenue,  are 
architects. 

The  Universal  Pipe  &  Radiator  Co.,  New  York,  has  been 
organized  by  officials  of  the  Iron  Products  Corporation,  41 
East  Forty- second  Street,  to  take  over  and  expand  tho 
different    plants    and    subsidiary    organizations. 

The  Fairchild  Aerial  Camera  Corporation,  136  West  Fifty- 
second  Street.  New  York,  plans  for  the  construction  of  a 
one-story  machine  and  repair  shop  at  its  proposed  hangars 
and  aeroplane  terminal  on  Long  Island,  for  which  a  site 
will   soon  be   selected. 

The  M.  W.  Kellogg  Co.,  117  Westside  Avenue.  Jersey 
City,  N.  J.,  manufacturer  of  pipe,  pipe  bends,  steam  special- 
ties, etc.,  has  plans  for  a  three-story  addition  on  Hacken- 
sack  Avenue  estimated  to  cost  $30,000.  A  crane  runway 
will  also  be  constructed. 

The  Passaic  Valley  Sewerage  Commissioners.  900 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Building,  Newark,  will  receive  bids 
until  Oct.  2  for  pumping  machinery  and  equipment  for  the 
Wallington  pumping  station,  Wallington  Borough,  including 
three  steam-engine  driven  centrifugal  pumps,  one  of  25- 
000,000  gal.  and  two,  15,000,000  gal.  per  day,  capacity; 
three  vertical  boilers  ;  two  10-kw.  generators,  with  auxiliary 
machinery.  Bids  will  be  taken  at  the  same  time  on  an 
alternate  proposal  for  equipment  for  complete  electric  opera- 
tion, eliminating  all  steam  apparatus.  Joseph  H.  Quigg  is 
clerk    of    the    commission. 

The  General  Water  Supply  Co.,  Westmont,  N.  J.,  will 
install  an  electrically-operated  pumping  plant  at  Crystal 
Lake,  with  capacity  of  about  1,000.000  gal.  per  day. 

The  Montclair  Ice  Co.,  Pine  Street,  Montclair,  N'.  J., 
will  commence  the  construction  of  a  one-story  plant,  125  x 
155  ft.,   to  cost  about   $100,000    including  machinery. 

Power  equipment,  conveying  and  loading  machinery,  etc., 
will  be  installed  in  the  new  two-story  plant  to  be  erected 
on  Duffleld  Avenue,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  by  the  Cinder  Brick 
&  Tile  Co.,  care  of  J.  W.  Edwards,  1  Exchange  Place, 
estimated  to  cost  $30,000.  C.  H.  Ziegler,  75  Montgomery 
Street,   is  architect. 

Kxport  Opportunities 

J.  W.  Wallace  &  Co.,  246  Wakefield  Street,  Wellington, 
New  Zealand,  desire  to  obtain  exclusive  sales  agencies  in 
that  country  for  railroad  and  tram  rails,  tubular  telegraph 
poles,  copper  and  aluminum  wire,  shovels,  undercarriage 
springs  for  vehicles  and  all  rolling  stock,  horse  shoes,  re- 
inforcing rods,   steel   conduit,   insulators,   picks. 

H.  L.  Tyrer,  Apartado  No.  4,  Cartagena,  Colombia, 
South  America,  is  contemplating  the  expansion  of  his  plant, 
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The  Crane  Market 


WHII.I'j  a  few  now  Inquiries  for  overhead  and  locomotive 
cranes  have  appeared  since  Labor  Day,  the  volume  of 
huslncss  closed  Is  small  and  the  crane  market  generally  could 
not  be  considered  particularly  active.  One  of  the  outstanding 
inquiries  from  the  standpoint  of  total  cost  is  from  the  Govern- 
mont  of  the  I'hllippines,  17  Battery  Place,  New  York,  and 
calls  for  two  15-ton  and  eight  2-ton,  semi-portal,  revolving 
Jib  cranes  for  installation  on  docks  at  Manila,  r.  I.  Tli.se 
crani's  are  understood  to  bo  somewhat  simiKu  i -  iIh  .  ...,i~ 
tracted  for  by  the  city  of  New  York  for  the   |i  i  i  .  u 

Island,  which  were  leased  to  the  I'an  Aniiiiri  ,  i.  i  ,  ,  ,v 
Pock  Co.  Bids  will  be  opened  Sept.  2S.  AhoHm  i  ,.  ,  ,  , 
quiry  comes  from  Hughes  &  Co.,  40  Rector  Sti.  i  \  a  \  iK, 
and  is  for  a  30-ton  gantry  crane  for  Rio  d>-  .in.  r.  i;i  zii 
Viele,  Blackwell  &  Buck,  49  Wall  Street.  New  Ymk  .n  .  in  ih. 
market  for  a  60-ton,  47-ft.  S  7/16-in.  span  ovuiiu.ia  ii.i\.  Iiiig 
crane  for  Kipawa,  Canada.  The  New  York  Cuntral  & 
Hudson  River  Railroad  is  reported  to  have  closed  on  a  35-ton 
stationary  gantry  crane.  The  Riverside  Steel  Casting  Co., 
Lincoln  Highway  and  Passaic  River,  Newark,  N.  J.,  is  said  to 
be  receiving  bids  on  a  10-ton  40-ft.  span  electric  crane.  The 
I'ower  Machinery  Exchange,  1  Montgomery  Street,  Jersey 
City.  N.  J.,  is  prepared  to  purchase  a  3i4-ton  and  10-ton  over- 
head cranes,  hand  power  or  electric,  and  is  also  in  search  of 
a  25-ton  and  50-ton  electric  cranes.  The  Edison  Illuminating 
Co.,  Boston,  Mass.,  has  purchased  a  20-ton,  20-ft.  span,  3-mo- 
tor  overhead  crane  from  an  unnamed  builder   and   the  Con- 


golcum  Co.,  Philadelphia,  has  closed  on  a  2'/4-ton,  62-ft. 
span,  3-motor  overhead  traveling  crane. 

Among  recent  purchasers  are : 

Manila  Railroad  Co.,  17  Battery  Place,  New  Y^ork,  two 
50-ton,  overhead  traveling  cranes  for  Manila,  P.  I.,  from  the 
Cleveland  Crane  &  Engineering  Co. 

Vacuum  Oil  Co.,  New  York,  a  6-ton,  35-ft.  span  hand 
power  crane  from  the  Reading  Chain  &  Block  Corporation, 
through  Arthur  Appleton,  New  York. 

Pittsburgh  County  Railroad  Co.,  Busby,  Okla.,  a  5-ton, 
16-ft.  9-in.  span  hand  power  crane  from  the  Reading  Chain 
&  Block  Corporation,  through  Arthur  Appleton,  New  York. 

Mcintosh  &  Seymour  Corporation,  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  a  20-ton 
trolley  from  an  unnamed  builder. 

General  Engineering  &  Managem.nt  i  ■,,,!,. ,i,ii  i,,ii.  165 
Broadway,  New  York,  a  10-ton.  45-ft.  siim  hit-i  i.  ....  r  crane 
for  the  Trenton  Gas  &  Electric  Co.,  Ti.n;.,ii,  .\1.,.  horn  the 
Reading  Chain  &  Block  Corporation,  tluuugli  Aiiliur  Apple- 
ton,  New  York. 

Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Co.,  a  6-ton  and  four  7y2-ton 
cranes  for  its  Creighton,  Pa.,  plant,  from  the  Alliance  Ma- 
chine Co. 

Henry  L.  Doherty  &  Co.,  60  Wall  Street,  New  York,  a 
100-ton  overhead  traveling  crane  reported  purchased  but  for- 
mal order  not  yet  awarded. 


now  making  wire  nails,  to  include  the  manufacture  of  bolts, 
nuts  and  rivets  and  is  interested  in  receiving  catalogs  and 
other  information  about   machines   for  this  purpose. 

Vignier  Freres  &  Cie,  21  Boulevard  des  Lices,  Castres, 
Tarn,  France,  desires  to  communicate  with  a  maker  of  a  device 
for  holding  the  leaves  of  a  loose  leaf  note  book,  the  width 
of  the  leaves  being  about  3  in.  (75  mm).  A  sketch  with 
dimensions  and  price  of  the  device  is  desired. 


New  England 

Boston,  Sept.  10. 

GENERALLY  speaking,  August  turned  out  better 
than  most  of  the  New  England   machine  tool 
trade  expected.     Contrasted   with  the   same   period 
last  year,  the  1923  showing  was  very  much  better. 
September    starts    as    though    August's    aggregate 
business  in  this  territory  would  be  at  least  doubled. 
Buying  of  shop  and  production  equipment  by  Gray 
&  Davis,   Inc.,  Cambridge,   Mass.,  automotive  parts 
and  accessories,  will  materially  bolster  up  business 
this   month.     Estimates   of  purchases   of   both  new 
and   used  tools   made  by  this  company  are   in  the 
neighborhood  of   $100,000.     Much  of  the  machinery 
was  bought  direct  from  manufacturers,  a  majority 
being  located  in  this  territory.    The  purchase  is  the 
largest  since  that  of  the  Saco-Ix)well  Shops,  Boston, 
earlier  in  the  year. 
A  list  of  some  27  shop  tools  will,  according  to  report,  be 
closed  shortly  by  a   cotton   mill   for   a   Southern   subsidiary. 
The  company  already  has  placed  its  motor  requirements,  the 
General  Electric   Co.   getting  practically  all   of  the  business. 
Aside  from   the  Gray  &  Davis  business,    individual   sales   of 
new  machinery  have  been  in  lots  of  one  or  two,  with  a  slight 
increase  in  the  aggregate  over  the  previous  week.     Used  tool 
sales   include    two   gear   cutters,    a    Brown    &    Sharpe    surface 
grinder,  an  upright  drill,  a  14-in.  lathe,  two  turret  lathes  and 
two  upright  drills.     The  used  machinery  market,  however,  is 
quieter  than  it  has  been  for  weeks,  due  to  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  auction  sales  in  this  territory.     With  the  market 
having  hardly  recovered  from  the  Government  sale  at  Squan- 
tum,  Quincy,  Mass.,  there  is  a  sale  today  at  Providence,  of  a 
large  list  of  machines.     Many  of  the  tools  sold  at  Squantum 
were  taken  by  New  York  State,  New  Jersey  and  Philadelphia 
buyers. 

The  Brown  &  Sharpe  Mfg.  Co.,  Providence,  R.  I.,  has  is- 
sued new  price  lists  on  small  tools,  vphich  show  some  reduc- 
tions on  micrometer  sets.  Set  No.  133  heretofore  listed  at 
$28,  is  now  $22.50  ;  No.  134,  which  was  $63.75,  is  now  $51.75  ; 
caUper  set  No.  137.  formerly  $109.50  is  now  $90,  and  set  No. 
138  is  $145.25,  formerly  $163.75. 

Bids  are  asked  by  John  H.  Wisbach,  1123  Commonwealth 
Avenue,   Boston,   automobile  bodies,   on  a  contemplated  one- 


story,  80  X  89  ft.  plant  on  North  Beacon  Street,  Allston, 
Boston. 

Papers  have  been  placed  on  record  showing  the  sale  of 
considerable  water  front  land  in  Salem  by  the  Bo.ston  & 
Maine  Railroad  to  the  Salem  Terminal  Corporation,  the  latter 
controlled  by  Charles  H.  Tenny  &  Co.,  Boston.  The  corpora- 
tion plans  the  erection  of  coal  handling  plant  and  super- 
power plant.  Crane  and  machine  shop  equipment  will  be  re- 
quired. 

The  A.  P.  McCullough  Mfg.  Co.,  216  High  Street,  Boston, 
has  under  consideration  plans  for  enlarging  its  machine  shop. 
Heavy  duty  machine  tools  will  be  required. 

Machine  shop  and  manual  training  equipment  will  be  re- 
quired for  a  three-story,  230  x  232  ft.,  $700,000  school  to  be 
erected  by  Chelsea,  Mass.,  plans  for  which  are  being  drawn. 
Bids  will  be  asked  about  Sept.  15. 

Permit  has  been  granted  the  Union  Mfg.  Co.,  221  Pleasant 
Street,  Fall  River,  Mass.,  textiles,  to  build  a  one-story,  26  x 
364  ft.  unit.     Motors  and  other  equipment  are  required. 

The  Roy  Mfg.  Co,  192  Granite  Street,  Quincy,  Mass.,  por- 
table oil  servers,  has  reorganized  under  the  same  firm  name 
with  Chester  I.  Campbell,  president,  and  James  E.  Harcourt, 
general  manager.  The  company  has  indefinite  plans  for  ex- 
pansion. 

Foundations  are  being  laid  for  a  three-story  and  basement 
building,  90  x  100  ft.,  at  the  plant  of  the  Judd  Paper  Co.,  166 
Race  Street,  Holyoke,  Mass.,  estimated  to  cost  $80,000,  for 
which  plans  were  prepared  by  George  P.  B.  Alderman  &  Co., 
316  High  Street,  Holyoke,  architects. 

The  Connecticut  Light  &  Power  Co.,  Milford,  Conn.,  will 
commence  the  construction  of  a  new  power  plant  on  the 
Housatonic  River,  estimated  to  cost  $675,000,  including  equip- 

The  General  Electric  Co.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  will  in- 
crease production  at  its  plant  at  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  including 
the  development  of  a  new  department  for  the  manufacture 
of  rubber-covered  wire.  Other  departments  will  include  the 
production  of  flexible  steel  conduit,  armored  cable,  steel  out- 
let boxes  and  covers,  and  kindred  equipment  heretofore  pro- 
duced at  other  works. 

The  Wilco.x-Crittenden  Co.,  Middletown,  Conn.,  manufac- 
turer of  marine  hardware,  etc.,  has  awarded  contract  to  C.  O. 
Stone  &  Sons,  Inc.,  Ill  South  Main  Street,  for  a  three-story 
addition,   60  x  60    ft.,  estimated  to  cost  $45,000. 

The  Oakville  Pin  Co.,  Oakville,  Conn.,  has  awarded  con- 
tract to  the  J.  W.  Ferguson  Co.,  Paterson,  N.  J.,  for  a  two- 
story  addition,  70  x  120  ft.,  estimated  to  cost  $43,000 

In  connection  with  the  liquidation  of  the  American  & 
British  Mfg.  Co.,  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  property  of  the  company 
will  be  sold  at  auction  Oct.  1-3,  inclusive,  including  equip- 
ment. 

Foundations  will  be  laid  for  the  construction  of  a  one- 
story  machine  shop,  50  x  100  ft.,  at  the  plant  of  the  Shaw- 
mut    Engineering   Co.,    Freeport    Street,    Dorchester,    Mass., 
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estimated    to    cost    $25,000.      Headquarters    are    at    24    Milk 
Street,  Boston.  E.  F.  Hathaway  is  general  manager. 

Bids  are  being  asked  on  a  general  contract  for  a  three- 
story  addition  to  the  plant  of  the  Davol  Rubber  Co.,  Point 
and  Eddy  Streets,  Providence,  R.  I.,  to  cost  $80,000.  F.  P. 
Sheldon  &  Sons,  Hospital  Trust  Building,  are  architects. 


Baltimore 

Baltimore,  Sept.    10. 

A\'  expenditure  of  $6,500,000  will  be  made  during  the  year 
bv  the  Consolidated  Gas,  Electric  Light  &  Power  Co., 
Lexington  Building,  Baltimore,  including  work  now  in  prog- 
ress. Within  the  next  twelve  months,  about  $1,000,000  wiU 
be  used  for  extensions  at  the  Westport  generating  plant,  to 
include  the  installation  of  two  turbo-generators.  Extensions 
will  be  made  at  the  Penn  Street  power  house  to  cost  $100,000. 
A  new  gas  purifier  house  will  be  erected  at  the  Riverside 
plant,  estimated  to  cost  $200,000  including  equipment,  and 
waste  heat  boilers  and  other  equipment  will  be  installed  at 
the  Spring  Garden  station. 

Bids  will  be  received  by  the  Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Ac- 
counts, Navy  Department,  Washington,  until  Sept.  25  tor 
S,600  lb.  of  iron  or  steel  washers,  schedule  1291.  for  the 
Norfolk  Navy  Yard ;  until  Oct.  2  for  bolts  and  nuts  for  the 
Boston  and  Mare  Island  Navy  Yards,  schedule  1290. 

The  Crown  Coal  Co.,  Salem,  Va.,  M.  J.  Anderson,  presi- 
dent, recently  organized  with  a  capital  of  $250,000,  is  plan- 
ning for  the  installation  of  electric  power  and  mechanical 
equipment  on  a  tract  of  60  acres,  including  hoisting,  convey- 
ing and  other  machinery. 

The  D.  M.  Lea  Co.,  Main  and  Twentieth  Streets,  Rich- 
mond, Va„  will  take  bids  on  a  two-story  plant,  200  x  300  ft., 
for  the  manufacture  of  wood  boxes,  etc.,  to  cost  about  $250.- 
000  with  machinery.  Carneal  &  Johnston,  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce Building,  are  architects. 

The  Baptist  &  Goode  Co.,  Boydton,  Va.,  manufacturer  of 
juvenile  coasters  and  vehicles,  is  planning  for  the  installa- 
tion of  forge  shop  equipment. 

The  Crisp  County  Lumber  Co.,  Cordele,  Ga.,  has  tenta- 
tive plans  for  rebuilding  its  plant  and  power  house, 
partially  destroyed  by  fire,  Sept.  4,  with  loss  estimated  at 
$100,000.   including  machinery. 

The  Savannah  Gas  Co.,  Savannah,  Ga.,  will  install  ad- 
ditional steam  power  and  other  machinery  in  connection  with 
extensions  to  cost  $500,000.  The  company  has  arranged  for 
a  stock  issue  of  $1,850,000  and  bond  issue  of  $600,000. 

A  vocational  department  will  be  installed  in  the  high 
school  to  be  erected  at  Chesterfield,  S.  C,  for  which  founda- 
tions will  soon  be  laid.  The  Board  of  Education  is  in 
charge. 

The  Buchanan  Locust  Pin  Co.,  Buchanan,  Va.,  has 
awarded  a  contract  to  William  R.  West,  Buchanan,  for  a 
new  plant,  30x70  ft.,  with  extension,  30x50  ft.,  for  the  manu- 
facture of  insulator  pins,  brackets,  etc.,  estimated  to  cost 
about  $35,000.  with  machinery.  L.  G.  Vaughn  is  president 
and  C.  C.  Crouch,  general  manager. 

Bids  will  be  received  by  the  Chief  of  Air  Service,  United 
States  Army,  Washington,  until  Sept.  24  for  two  portable 
air  compressors,  circular  C.  A.  S.  24-76 ;  until  Sept.  18  for 
200  radiator  assemblies,  circular  C.   A.   S.   24-23. 

The  Prudential  Oil  Co..  Keyser  Building.  Baltimore,  will 
build  a  new  storage  and  distributing  plant  at  Fourth  Avenue 
and  Seventh  Street,  estimated  to  cost  $100,000,  with  equip- 
ment. 

The  Common  Council.  Sylvester,  Ga.,  is  considering  the 
installation  of  electrically-operated  pumping  machinery  at 
the  municipal  waterworks,  to  replace  present  steam-operated 
equipment. 

J.  E.  McDonald,  Cuthbert,  Ga..  has  inquiries  out  for  a 
stationary  engine  50  to  60  hp.,  with  auxiliary  equipment, 
second-hand,  in  good  condition. 

The  Board  of  Trustees,  CuUowhee  Normal  and  Industrial 
School.  CuUowhee,  N.  C,  is  perfecting  plans  for  extensions 
in  the  power  house  at  the  institution,  including  the  installa- 
tion of  additional  equipment,  estimated  to  cost  $45,000.  H.  A. 
Underwood,  Commercial  Bank  Building,  Raleigh,  N.  C,  is 
engineer. 

The  Annapolis  &  Chesapeake  Bay  Power  Co.,  Annapolis, 
Md..  will  issue  bonds  for  $800,000.  of  which  about  $200,000 
will  be  used  for  extensions  in  power  plant  and  system  and 
the  installation  of  additional  equipment. 

The  Wilson-Hock  Co.,  City  Point,  Va.,  machinery  dealer, 
has  Inquiries  out  for  a  stationary  steam  engine,  125  to  150  hp., 
second-hand  in  good  condition ;  also  for  a  steel  oil  tank,  about 
20,000  gal.  capacity ;  and  for  ten  stevedore  trucks,  pony 
type. 

The  Morgart  Coal  Mining  Corporation,  Jennings,  Md.,  will 


install  electric  power  and  mechanical  equipment  at  its  prop- 
erties in  the  northern  part  of  Garrett  County,  including  ma- 
chinery for  the  opening  of  a  new  mine  and  the  electrification 
of  existing  mines.     WiUiam   A.  Morgart  is  president. 

Plans  are  under  way  for  the  installation  of  an  ice  and 
cold  storage  plant  at  the  factory  of  the  Planters  Nut  & 
Chocolate  Co.,  Suffolk,  Va.,  in  connection  with  the  erection 
of  a  five-story  addition,  estimated  to  cost  $250,000,  with  ma- 
chinery. 

Electric  and  steam  power  equipment,  conveying  ma- 
chinery, etc..  will  be  installed  in  the  new  plant  and  power 
house  to  be  erected  by  Archer's  Laundry,  Howard  and  Mul- 
berry Streets,  Baltimore,  to  cost  $500,000,  of  which  $200,000 
will  be  used  for  equipment. 

The  Brady  Mining  Co..  McLean,  Va..  recently  organized. 
is  planning  for  the  installation  of  electric  power  and  other 
equipment  at  its  copper  properties  near  Brady,  Va.  A  power 
house  will  be  erected.  F.  N.  Haginan.  Vienna.  Va.,  heads 
the  company. 

The  Tallapoosa  River  Power  &  Textile  Corporation. 
Tallapoosa,  Ga.,  recently  organized  with  a  capital  of  $500,- 
000  has  tentative  plans  for  the  construction  of  a  hydro- 
electric power  plant  on  the  Tallapoosa  River,  to  cost  in  ex- 
cess of  $150,000.  W.  W.  Summerlin.  Camp,  Ala.,  heads  the 
company. 

The  Tiger  Tire  &  Rubber  Corporation,  749  Equitable 
Building,  Baltimore,  recently  organized,  is  contemplating  the 
erection  of  a  plant  at  Havre  de  Grace,  Md.,  for  the  manu- 
facture of  automobile  tires,  estimated  to  cost  $150,000  with 
equipment. 

The  Chicago  Nipple  Mfg.  Co..  First  Avenue  and  Ninth 
Street,  Baltimore,  manufacturer  of  pipe  nipples,  pipe  coils, 
etc.,  has  acquired  an  adjoining  building  which  will  be  re- 
modeled  for   manufacturing  purposes. 


Philadelphia 

PHn-ADELPHIA,  Sept.   10. 

CONTRACT  has  been  awarded  by  the  Edward  G.  Budd 
Mfg.  Co.,  Hunting  Park  Avenue  and  Wissahickon  Street. 
Philadelphia,  manufacturer  of  steel  automobile  bodies,  to  the 
Wark  Co..  1600  Walnut  Street,  for  a  six-story  addition. 
100x325  ft.,  with  one-story  extension,  75x325  ft.,  to  cost 
about  $800,000,   including  machinery. 

The  Ford  Motor  Co.,  Highland  Park.  Mich.,  has  plans 
for  the  erection  of  its  new  assembling  plant  on  Sixty-third 
Street,  Philadelphia,  for  which  bids  will  soon  be  asked  on  a 
general  contract.  It  will  be  one-story,  400x925  ft,  estimated 
to  cost  $500,000  with  equipment.  Albert  Kahn,  1000 
Marquette  Building.  Detroit,  is  architect. 

The  Pennsylvania  Sugar  Co..  Delaware  Avenue.  Philadel- 
phia, has  awarded  a  contract  to  the  O'Meara  Construction 
Co.,  228  Warnock  Street,  for  an  addition  to  its  refinery,  to 
cost  $300,000. 

The  R.  W.  Hartnett  Co.,  1010  Race  Street,  Philadelphia, 
manufacturer  of  printing  equipment  and  supplies,  has  plans 
for  a  new  three-story  factory,  50x95  ft.,  to  cost  $70,000  with 
equipment. 

The  Steel  Heddle  Mfg.  Co..  Twenty-third  Street  and 
Allegheny  Avenue,  Philadelphia,  is  taking  bids  on  a  general 
contract  for  its  branch  plant  at  Greenville,  S.  C.  estimated 
to  cost  $100,000  with  equipment.  J.  E.  Sirrine  &  Co.,  Green- 
ville, are  architects  and  engineers  in  charge. 

The  plant  of  the  Wright  Roller  Bearing  Co..  2929-55 
North  Twentieth  Street.  I'hiladelphia.  on  site  201x270  ft,  has 
been  acquired  by  C.  B.  Mertz,  Philadelphia,  for  $100,000. 
The  new  owner  is  said  to  be  planning  to  use  the  property 
for  a  similar  line  of  production. 

The  Berko  Brothers  Co.,  Randolph  and  Wood  Streets. 
Philadelphia,  manufacturer  of  ornamental  and  other  iron 
work,  will  commence  the  erection  of  a  one-story  addition. 
75x90  ft.,  at  327  North  Randolph  Street,  estimated  to  cost 
$25,000. 

The  Board  of  Education.  Atlantic  City.  N.  J.,  is  taking 
bids  on  a  general  contract  until  Sept.  20  for  a  three-story 
addition,  42x125  ft.,  to  the  vocational  and  industrial  school 
at  Indiana  and  Baltic  Avenues,  to  cost  $160,000.  Bertram 
Ireland,  Guarantee  Trust  Building,  is  architect. 

Manual  training  equipment  will  be  installed  in  the  two- 
story  and  basement  junior  high  school  to  be  erected  on  West 
Walnut  Street.  Shamokln.  Pa.,  estimated  to  cost  $130,000. 
for  which  an  architect  will  soon  be  selected  to  prepare  plans. 

The  Textile  Machine  Works.  Wyomissing.  Pa.,  has  ac- 
quired the  two  foundries  of  Edwin  A.  Moore,  Fort  and 
Robeson  Streets,  Reading,  Pa.,  for  $85,000  and  $35,000,  re- 
spectively.    The  new  owner  plans  for  extensions. 

The  Falker  Coal  Co..  Ashland,  Pa.,  has  plans  for  a  new 
mechanical  coal  washery,   to  cost   in  excess  of  $45,000. 
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The  rhilaUelphia  &  Reading  Coal  &  Iron  Co..  ReailinB- 
Terminal,  rhlladelphla.  will  Install  additional  machinery  at 
Its  coal  breakers  In  the  Pottsvllle,  Pa.,  district.  Including  re- 
pairs and   parts  replaeemi'nts   in   present  equipment. 

The  Reading  Rubber  Co..  Cursonla  Avenue.  Reading  Pa., 
Is  perfecting  plans  for  an  addition  and  improvements  to  Its 
jilant  at  Fleetwood,  Pa.,  estimated  to  cost  $80,000.  Samuel 
H.  Bell  Is  president. 

C.  A.  McClure  and  C.  Schubert,  Philadelphia,  are  or- 
ganiilng  the  Sandy  Creek  Township  Power  Co..  Greenfield 
Township  Power  Co.,  and  the  French  Creek  Township  Power 
Co.,  to  construct  power  plants  and  systems  In  the  respective 
territories.  State  charters  will  be  granted  on  Sept.  24. 
James  C.  Jones,  Bullitt  Building,  is  repi-esentative. 

KIcdrk-  power  equipment,  conveying  machinery,  etc.,  will 
be  installed  in  the  two  additions  to  be  erected  by  the  Le- 
moyne  Block  &  Brick  Co..  Lemoyne.  I'a..  estimated  to  cost 
$25,000.  for  which  plans  have  been  completed. 


Ihiei-Hiory  high  school  to  be  erected  at  Charleston,  W.  Va., 
(silnialcd  to  cost  $500,000,  for  which  bids  will  be  asked  .on  a 
general  contract  late  In  Oct.  H.  R.  Warne,  Masonic  Temple 
Building,  is  architect. 


Pittsburgh 

Pittsburgh.  Sept.  10. 

THE  machine  tool  business  has  been  dull  the  past 
week.  Sales  have  been  entirely  of  single  tools 
and  only  in  one  or  two  cases  have  involved  large 
expenditures.  The  crane  market  al.so  has  had  a 
quiet  week  in  sales  and  inquiries.  Some  activity 
has  been  observed  in  car  equipment. 

The  Clarksburg  Gas  &  Electric  Co.,  Clarksburg, 
W.    Va.,    has    placed    a    5000-kw.    turbine    with    a 
60-kw.  motor  generator  set,  for  excitation  purposes, 
with  the  General  Electric  Co.,  and  a  condenser  with 
the  C.  H.  Wheeler  Mfg.  Co.     The  Eastern  Ohio  Mfg. 
Co.,  which  is  equipping  a  plant  at  Warren.  Ohio,  to 
make  cold-rolled  strips,  has  placed  the  order  for  the 
electrical  equipment  with  the  General   Electric  Co., 
which    includes    one    750-kw.    motor    generator    set, 
two  150-hp.,  four  100-hp.,  and  four  50-hp.  variable 
speed   motors,    together   with   the    switchboard   and 
control  equipment. 
Tentative  plans  are  being  considered   by   the  Locomotive 
Stoker  Co..    100   General   Robinson   Street,   Pittsburgh,   for   a 
new  one-story  machine  shop. 

The  Ohio  River  Edison  Co.,  Sharon.  Pa.,  and  Toronto, 
Ohio,  has  made  application  for  permission  to  construct  an 
electric  generating  plant,  coal-handling  works,  ice  breakers 
and  harbor  terminal  on  the  Ohio  River  at  Toronto,  about  55 
miles  distant,  to  cost  $1,000,000  with  machinery. 

Manual  training  equipment  will  be  installed  in  the  pro- 
posed two-story  high  school  to  be  erected  at  Beckley,  W.  Va., 
estimated  to  cost  $250,000,  for  which  an  architect  will  soon 
be  selected. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Co.,  Central  Region,  Cone- 
maugh  Division,  Pittsburgh,  George  Nauman,  1155  Liberty 
Avenue,  Division  Engineer,  has  tentative  plans  for  a  new 
engine  house  and  repair  shops  at  Sharpsburg,  Pa.,  estimated 
to  cost  $100,000.  A.  C.  Shand,  Broad  Street  Station,  Phila- 
delphia, is  chief  engineer. 

The  Logan  Cut-Out  Switch  Mfg.  Co..  Logan,  W.  Va.,  re- 
cently organized  with  a  capital  of  $100,000  to  manufacture 
patented  electric  switches,  has  perfected  arrangements  with 
the  West  Virginia  Grinding  &  Machine  Shops,  Huntington,  to 
manufacture  and  assemble  its  equipment.  The  new  company 
has  tentative  plans  for  the  establishment  of  a  plant  at  Logan 
at  an  early  date.     William  Abraham  is  president. 

Manual  training  equipment  will  be  installed  in  the  high 
school  to  be  erected  at  Warren,  Pa.,  for  which  it  is  expected 
to  vote  an  appropriation  of  $350,000. 

The  Sterling  Oil  Products  Co.,  Huntington.  W.  Va.,  is  per- 
fecting plans  for  the  construction  of  a  new  storage  and  dis- 
tributing plant  on  Thirty-first  Street,  estimated  to  cost  $150,- 
000.     G.  C.  Barnes  is  general  manager. 

The  Guyan  Machine  Shops,  Logan,  W.  Va.,  machinery 
dealers,  have  inquiries  out  for  a  hea\T  duty  milling  machine, 
electric  and  steam-operated  hoists,  portable  type,  including 
belt- driven  equipment,  and  for  a  number  of  transformers, 
10,  15  and  20  kva.  capacity,  vrith  hangers,  fuses,  lightning 
arresters,  etc. 

The  A.  C.  Love  Co.,  Huntington,  W.  Va.,  machinery 
dealer,  has  inquiries  out  for  a  hydraulic  wheel  press,  about 
200  tons  capacity.     Also,  for  a  toggle  press,  Bliss  type. 

The  Virginian  Power  Co.,  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  has  ac- 
quired property  adjoining  its  electric  power  plant  at  Cabin 
Creek  Junction  and  plans  for  a  new  addition  for  considerable 
increase  in  capacity. 

Manual    training   equipment    will   be   installed   in    the   new 


Detroit 

Detroit,  Sept.  10. 

A  FIVE-STORY  power  plant,  110  x  140  ft.,  to  co.st  about 
$200,000,  will  be  erected  by  the  Ford  Motor  Co.,  High- 
land Park,  Mich.,  at  Iron  Mountain.  Mich.  Albert  Kahn,  1000 
Marquette  Building,  Detroit,  is  architect. 

The  Columbia  Motor  Co.,  6501  Mack  Avenue,  Detroit,  has 
acquired  the  plant  of  the  Liberty  Motor  Car  Co.,  Charlevoix 
Avenue,  at  a  receiver's  sale  and  will  use  it  for  expansion. 

Work  will  commence  on  an  addition  to  the  municipal 
power  plant  at  Detroit,  for  which  bonds  for  $1,000,000  re- 
cently were  voted,  to  include  the  Installation  of  m.ichinery. 
The  Municipal  Power  Department  is  in  charge. 

Electrically-operated  pumping  machinery  will  be  installed 
at  the  new  waterworks  plant  to  be  built  by  the  Board  of 
Works,  Jackson,  Mich.,  estimated  to  cost  $400,000,  for  which 
plans  are  being  prepared  by  Howd,  Decker,  Shoecraft  & 
Dryer,  303  South  State  Street,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  engineers. 

The  Castile  Mining  Co..  Ramsay.  Mich.,  will  build  a  new 
power  house,  machine  shop  and  other  buildings  at  its  new 
shaft,  to  cost  $400,000  with  equipment. 

The  Auto  Specialties  Mfg.  Co.,  St.  Joseph,  Mich.,  has  pre- 
liminary plans  for  additions,  including  a  one-story  foundry, 
core  department,  hard  iron  shop  and  power  house.  Founda- 
tions will  be  laid  at  once  for  the  initial  structure  to  be 
L-shaped,  300  x  300  ft.,  primarily  for  the  production  of 
malleable  iron  castings.  The  expansion,  with  equipment,  is 
estimated  to  cost  $200,000. 

Ogleby,  Norton  &  Co.,  Hanna  Building,  Cleveland,  oper- 
ating iron  ore  properties  at  Ramsay.  Mich.,  and  vicinity,  have 
awarded  a  general  contract  to  the  Foundation  Co.,  120  Lib- 
erty Street,  for  a  one-story  machine  shop  and  power  house 
estimated  to  cost  $500,000. 

The  Arcadian  Consolidated  Mining  Co.,  Calumet,  Mich., 
is  planning  the  installation  of  new  hoisting  nnachinery,  air 
compressor,  two  boilers  and  auxiliary  power  equipment  at  its 
New  Baltic  properties,  replacing  the  works  destroyed  by  fire 
last  spring. 

The  Ashton  Equipment  Co.,  Watervliet,  Mich,  manufac- 
turer of  metal  and  wood  equipment  for  postoffice  service, 
which  recently  arranged  for  the  removal  of  its  plant  from 
Chicago  to  a  local  building,  is  considering  plans  for  a  new 
factory,  50  x  100  ft.  The  local  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  in- 
terested in  the  projeect. 

Electrically- operated  pumping  machinery  will  be  installed 
by  the  City  Council.  Winona,  Mich.,  in  connection  with  ex- 
tensions in  the  municipal  waterworks,  for  which  plans  are 
being  prepared  by  Alvord,  Burdick  &  Howson,  8  South  Dear- 
born Street,  Chicago,  engineers. 


Buffalo 

Buffalo,  Sept.   10. 

PLANS  are  being  perfected  by  the  Ontario  Paper  Co.,  Thor- 
old,  Ont.,  for  a  new  paper  mill  and  power  plant  on  site 
acquired  on  Little  Island,  North  Tonawanda,  N.  Y.,  esti- 
mated to  cost  $2,000,000  with  equipment.  Warren  Curtis, 
general  manager,  is  in  charge. 

A  machine  shop  will  be  installed  in  the  three-story  auto- 
mobile service  building  to  be  erected  on  Elrawood  Avenue, 
Buffalo,  by  the  Becker-Hoffman  Service  Co.,  250  Franklin 
Street,  to  be  50  x  115  ft.,  estimated  to  cost  $85,000. 

The  Martin  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  Norwood,  N.  Y.,  has  com- 
menced the  erection  of  a  new  plant  for  the  manufacture  of 
tissue  papers,  to  cost  in  excess  of  $150,000  with  machinery. 

Manual  training  equipment  will  be  installed  in  the  new 
two-story  and  basement  high  school  at  Sherburne,  N.  Y., 
estimated  to  cost  $125,000,  for  which  bids  are  being  taken 
on  a  general  contract.  J.  Mills  Piatt,  Cutler  Building,  Roch- 
ester, N.  Y.,  is  architect. 

L.  Bergman,  city  engineer,  Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  will  pur- 
chase a  boiler,  pumping  equipment  and  other  machinery,  for 
installation  in  the  proposed  addition  to  the  Cassadagua 
waterworks  plant. 

The  New  York  Central  Railroad  Co.,  466  Lexington  Ave- 
nue, New  York,  has  awarded  a  general  contract  to  the  Walsh 
Construction  Co.,  Herald  Building,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  for  a  new 
engine  terminal  and  repair  shops  at  Selkirk,  N.  Y.,  esti- 
mated to  cost  $100,000. 

Fire,  Aug.  31,  destroyed  a  portion  of  the  plant  of  the 
Hoboken  Paper  Co.,  Gould,  near  Stottville,   N.    V.,   with  loss 
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estimated  at  $300,000.  including  machinery.  Headquarters 
of  the  company  are  at  51  Newark  Avenue.  Hoboken,  N.  J. 

C.  W.  Grinnell,  Medina,  N.  Y.,  is  planning  the  erection  of 
a  new  ice  and  cold  storage  plant  to  cost  about  $60,000,  to 
replace  a  similar  works  recently  destroyed  by  fire. 

The  Garlock  Packing  Co..  Palmyra,  N.  T..  manufacturer 
of  steam  packings,  has  announced  plans  of  expansion  to 
cost  about  $350,000.  A  new  warehouse  with  40,000  sq.  ft. 
will  form  part  of  the  additions. 


Murphy  is  greneral  manager.  The  engineer  is  T.  W.  Orbison  & 
Co.,   Appleton. 

The  JanesviUe  Tool  Mfg.  Co..  Janesville.  Wis.,  is  making 
some  purchases  of  tool  room  equipment  from  time  to  time 
to  meet  demands  for  special  tools  and  dies  from  the  type- 
writer, accounting  machine  and   fine   metal   goods   industries. 


d: 


Milwaukee 

Milwaukee.  Sept.   10. 
iBFINITE     improvement     in     the     demand     for 
agricultural      machinery,       largely      from       the 
cotton   belt,   has   resulted   in   the   material   enlarge- 
ment of  working   forces  in   farm   equipment  shops 
in    this    territory.      The    condition    appears    as    the 
high   light   of  the   situation    of   foundries  and   ma- 
chine   shops    at    the    moment.       The    past    week's 
trade  in  general  was  confined  largely  to  scattering 
purchases    of    one    or    a    few    tools    by    the    auto- 
motive  industries,    with   a    few   going   to   railroads 
and    others    to    industrial    machine    shops.      There 
was   no   marked   increase   of   volume   of   sales,   but 
inquiry   was   increasingly   active    and   much   is    ex- 
pected  in   the  way  of  new   business   in   September. 
The  J.   I.   Case  Plow  Works  Co..   Racine,   Wis.,   increased 
its    operating    force    by    more    than    300    the    past    week    to 
handle    a    fair-sized    accumulation    of    orders    for    planters, 
cultivators,    plows    and    smaller    tools,    coming    largely    from 
the   cotton  belt.  It  was  stated  that   it  has  been  three  years 
since    the    Case    works    have    had    as    large     bookings    of 
manufacturing  specifications  as  on  Sept.  1.     Nothing  definite 
as  to   the   trend  of  demand   for  machinery  and  tools  in  the 
wheat  and  corn  belts  has   as  yet  appeared. 

The  Oneida  Mfg.  Co.,  Green  Bay.  Wis.,  incorporated 
recently  with  $500,000  capital  stock,  has  completed  the 
acquisition  of  the  entire  plant,  assets  and  business  of  the 
Oneida  Motor  Truck  Co.,  Green  Bay,  and  will  resume  the 
operation  on  a  moderate  scale  immediately.  In  addition  to 
building  motor  trucks,  the  new  concern  will  engage  in  the 
manufacture  of  gasoline  railroad  cars  and  coaches  and 
miscellaneous  power  units,  metal  specialties,  etc.  L..  W. 
Melcher,  who  assumed  charge  of  the  Oneida  works  as 
general  manager  last  spring,  is  president  and  general 
manager  of  the  new  organization. 

The  Board  of  Education,  New  London,  Wis.,  has 
selected  Smith.  Reynolds  &  Brandt,  architects,  Manitowoc, 
Wis.,  to  design  the  proposed  new  $240,000  high  and  vo- 
cational training  school.  Foundations  will  be  laid  this  fall. 
The  Thurner  Heat  Treating  Co.,  126  Ferry  Street,  Mil- 
waukee, which  is  enlarging  its  plant,  has  changed  from  a 
partnership  to  a  corporation,  retaining  the  original  title. 
The  capital  stock  is  $50,000.  Rudolph  J.  Thurner  has  been 
elected  president  and  general  manager,  and  William  B. 
Schroer,   works  manager. 

E.  W.  Ihrig.  of  the  Pine-Ihrig  Mfg.  Co.,  Oshkosh,  Wis., 
has  purchased  the  business  and  property  of  the  defunct 
Washkosh  Mfg.  Co.,  which  manufactured  washing  machines 
with  manual  and  power  drive,  and  will  consolidate  the 
factory  with  that  of  the  Pine-Ihrig  company,  which  is  a 
manufacturer  of  wire  spring  machines,  woodworking  equip- 
ment and  other  special  machinery.  The  new  owner  will  need 
only  a  few  items  of  miscellaneous  tools  to  supplement  the 
Washkosh   equipment. 

The  Mid-West  Automobile  Accessories  Mfg.  Co.,  Green 
Bay,  Wis.,  has  been  organized  with  $50,000  capital  by 
Ralph  W.  Davis,  A.  R.  Klug  and  A.  A.  Brazeau  to  establish 
a  plant  for  the  production  of  a  general  line  of  metal  parts 
and  specialties.  A  building  has  been  leased  and  equipment 
Is    being   purchased. 

Charles  Kuehn,  Ripon,  Wis.,  sustained  an  estimated  loss 
of  $12,000  when  Are  on  Sept.  1  destroyed  his  machine  shop 
and  ruined  most  of  the  equipment.  It  was  a  frame  structure 
which  will  be  replaced  with  a  concrete  and  brick  building  at 
once. 

The  Board  of  Education,  Black  River  Falls,  Wis.,  is 
considering  tentative  sketches  for  a  proposed  $75,000  ad- 
dition to  the  high  school  to  provide  facilities  for  instruction 
in  manual  training  and  domestic  science.  The  work  Is  to  be 
done  In  the  spring  of  1924.  A.  P.  Jones  is  secretary  of  the 
board. 

The  Riverside  Fibre  &  Paper  Co.,  Appelton,  Wis.,  let 
the  general  contract  for  a  $300,000  paper  finishing  mill, 
89  X  250  X  65  ft.,  one  to  five  stories,  to  C.  R.  Meyer  & 
Sons  Co.,  50  State  Street,  Oshkosh,  Wis.  Special  paper  mill 
machinery,  electric  motors,  etc.,  are  being  purchased.  Stephen 


Cincinnati 

Cincinnati,    Sept.    10. 

THE  past  week  was  quiet  so  far  as  orders  were 
concerned,  but  inquiries  continue  regularly  and 
while  none  is  large  the  character  of  those  received 
indicates  that  some  business  will  eventually  de- 
velop. The  principal  source  of  activity  is  the  auto- 
mobile industry,  and  some  orders  for  single  tools 
were  received  from  the  Detroit  district  last  week. 
The  safe  companies  at  Hamilton,  Ohio,  also  have 
been  consistent  buyers  for  some  time.  Scattered 
orders  for  single  tools  from  railroads  are  also  re- 
ported. 

It  is  expected  that  a  demand  for  machine  tools 
will    develop   for   shipment    to   Japan    following   the 
disastrous  earthquake,  but  export  orders  at  present 
are    negligible.      Used    machinery    is    still    moving 
fairly  well. 
The  Baker  Car  Co.,  recently  incorporated  in  Kentucky,  is 
having  plans  prepared  for  a  factory  to  be  erected  at  Lexing- 
ton,   Ky.,    in   which   it   is  proposed   to   build   mine    cars   and 
kindred  equipment.     J.  M.,  W.  G.,  and  J.  A.  Baker,  Harriman, 
Tenn..  are  the  principal  incorporators. 

The  Eugene  Strauss  Cabinet  Co.,  Louisville,  Ky.,  has 
awarded  contract  for  a  brick  and  concrete  factory  to  cost 
approximately  $250,000.  It  will  also  erect  a  number  of  cot- 
tages for  housing  its  employees.  The  company  will  manufac- 
ture all  kinds  of  cabinets  and  will  install  a  number  of  wood- 
working machines. 

The  Louisville  Petroleum  Refining  Co.,  Louisville,  Ky.,  will 
shortly  commence  the  construction  of  a  refinery  to  cost  $300,- 
000.  It  will  have  a  daily  capacity  of  2500  bbl.,  and  will  be 
completed  in  about  six  months.    W.  M.  Mitchell  is  president. 


Chicago 

Chicago,  Sept.  10. 

DEMAND  for  machine  tools  shows  little,  if  any, 
improvement,  although  here  and  there  manu- 
facturers of  seasonal  goods  are  adding  to  their 
equipment.  A  local  company  making  winter  fronts 
for  automobile  radiators  purchased  two  punch' 
presses.  The  Western  Electric  is  placing  con- 
siderable equipment  for  its  new  wire  plant,  but 
this  is  largely  special  machinery  made  according 
to  the  company's  own  specifications.  Prospects 
for  railroad  business  this  fall  are  not  particularly 
bright  because  some  of  the  roads  are  finding  it 
necessary  to  economize,  owing  to  diminishing  re- 
turns. The  Chicago,  Indianapolis  &  Louisville,  how- 
ever, has  put  out  an  inquiry  for  woodworking  ma- 
chinery, and  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  is 
in  the  market  for  a  10-ft.  14-gage  hand  cornice 
brake.  The  latter  road  is  also  expected  to  close 
against  its  list  of  long  standing,  although  no 
definite  word  has  been  given  out  as  to  just  when 
such    action   will   be   taken. 


One  cut-off  saw  to  cut   material   10   in.   square. 
One  rip-saw  to  handle  material  S  in.  thick  x   16 

One  No.   3  hand  saw. 

One    double     cylinder    planer    to     handle     12-in. 
material. 

One  combination  automatic  car  gainer. 
One  vertical  and  horizontal  chisel  mortiser  with 
vertical   car  borer   attached,   having   traveling   car- 
riage  40   ft.   long. 
The   D.   O.   James   Mfg.   Co.,   manufacturer  of  cut  gears, 
1120   West  Monroe  Street,   Chicago,   has  placed   contract  for 
a    three-story    factory,    48    x    50    ft.,    to   cost   $50,000.      This 
will   constitute   the   third  unit   of  the   company's   new   plant. 
The  National    Lock   Co.,   Rockford,   111.,   will   erect   a   one- 
story  factory,   100  x  151   ft.,   to  cost  $25,000. 

William  Gaertner  &  Co.,  manufacturers  of  scientific 
instruments,  5343-9  Lake  Park  Avenue,  Chicago,  have  sold 
their    plant    and    are    constructing    a    new    factory    to    cost 
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$150,000  on  a  150   x   150-ft.  site  at  Wrib-lUwooil  and  Racine 
Avenues. 

Tlio  York  Mfg.  Co.,  manufacturer  of  Icomaklng  and 
refrleeratlns  machines.  1509  North  Halsted  Street,  Chicago, 
has  let  contract  for  a  one-story  addition,  38  x  50  ft.,  to 
cost    $20,000. 

The  Chicago  Window  &  Door  Screen  Co.,  5118  South 
State  Street,  Chicago,  has  let  contract  for  a  two-story 
factory.  57  x  112  ft.,  at  5322-26  South  State  Street,  to  cost 
$15,000. 

The  Chicago  Motor  Coach  Co.,  1124  Roscmont  Avenue, 
Chicago,  has  awarded  contriict  for  a  one-story  garage,  259 
X   260   ft.,  at   4533-55  Wilcox   Street,   to  cost   $200,000. 

The  Bankers  Supply  Co.,  5950  South  State  Street,  Chi- 
cago, has  let  contract  for  a  two-story  printing  plant,  SO  x 
116  ft.,  at  38-44  West  Sixtieth  Street,  to  cost  $45,000. 

The  Seng  Co.,  manufacturer  of  hardware,  1440-46  Day- 
ton Street,  Chicago,  has  awarded  contract  for  two  additional 
stories,   87   x   183   ft,   to   its  factory,   to  cost   $50,000. 

W.  H.  Hutchinson  &  Son,  manufacturers  of  bottlers' 
supplies,  2101  Walnut  Street,  Chicago,  are  having  plans 
prepared  for  a  two-story  factory,  50  x  125  ft.,  at  the  north- 
west corner  Hoyne  Avenue  and  Lake  Street,  to  cost  $45,000. 
The  Hays  Brass  &  Aluminum  Foundry  Co.,  recently 
incorporated  with  $50,000  capital  stock  at  Michigan  City, 
Ind..  will  operate  two  plants,  one  at  Michigan  City  and  one 
at  LaPorte. 

The  Electric  Auto  Lite  Co.,  Adrian,  Mich.,  is  fitting 
up  an  additional  floor  in  its  factory  which  will  double  its 
capacity.  The  Adrian  plant  is  used  for  winding  armatures 
for  starting  and  lighting  systems  of  automobiles  and  it  is 
planned  to  increase  the  daily  production  of  800  wound 
armatures  to  1500   or  2000. 

The  Ross  Machine  Works.  Lincoln,  Neb.,  contemplates 
the  purchase  of  a  milling  machine  and  an  engine  lathe. 

Fairbanks-Morse  &  Co.,  Chicago,  have  purchased  all 
except  one-and-a  half  acres  of  the  former  County  work- 
house property  at  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  and  contemplate  erect- 
ing new  factory  buildings  to  adjoin  their  present  plant  at 
Indianapolis,   which   covers  four   and   one- half  acres. 

Manufacturing  operations  have  been  started  at  the  plant 
of  the  Tri-City  Malleable  Casting  Co.,  East  Moline,  111.,  a 
new  organization. 

The  Woods-E\-eretz  Stove  Co.,  Springfield,  Mo.,  has 
started  construction  of  an  addition  for  the  manufacture  of 
enameled  ware  on  gas  ranges  and  other  stove.s  to  cost 
$3,500.  It  is  also  repairing  a  building  formerly  belonging 
to  the  Springfield  Machinery  Co.,  purchased  last  year,  which 
will  be  used  for  an  enlarged  nickel  plating  department. 

J.  L.  Davis,  Jr.  and  M.  B.  Peace  have  purchased  the 
machine  shop  of  Thomas  Morton,  Magnolia,  Ark.,  which  they 
plan   to   rebuild. 

The  Marks-Fiske-Zeiger  Co.,  2503  Twenty-fourth  Street, 
Detroit,  is  in  the  market  for  300  tons  of  SO-U>.,  No.  1 
relaying  rails,  A.S.C.E.  quality,  and  angle  bars  to  match. 
Plans  are  in  progress  for  the  construction  of  a  new 
power  house  at  the  State  Teachers'  College,  Macomb,  III., 
to  cost  $125,000.  The  Department  of  Public  Works  and 
Buildings,  Springfield.  111.,  is  in  charge.  E.  A.  Martin,  304 
South  Wabash  Avenue,   Chicago,   is  State  architect. 

Bids  will  be  received  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation, 
United  States  Government,  Denver,  Colo.,  until  Oct.  3,  for 
hoisting  machinery,  gates  and  miscellaneous  metal  work  for 
the  Boise  project,  Idaho,  and  the  Riverton  project,  Wyoming. 
The  Metropolitan  Utilities  Co.,  Omaha,  Neb.,  will  build 
a  one  and  one-half  story  and  basement  addition  to  its 
electrically-operated  pumping  plant  at  Twenty- eighth  Av- 
enue and  Hunt  Street,  and  will  install  additional  equipment. 
The  Mulvey  Iron  Works,  1S40  Carroll  Avenue,  Chicago, 
is  having  preliminary  plans  drawn  for  a  new  one-story 
steel  fabricating  plant.  G.  J.  Helbach,  415  South  Dearborn 
Street,  is  engineer. 

A  machine  shop  will  be  installed  in  the  two-story  and 
basement  automobile  service  building,  50  x  125  ft.,  to  be 
erected  by  the  Belsky  Motor  Co.,  Iowa  and  Sixth  Streets, 
Dubuque,  Iowa,  to  cost  $60,000.  Koenigsberg  &  Weisfeld, 
5    North    La    Salle    Street,    Chicago,    are    architects. 

The  Chicago  Metal  Mfg.  Co.,  3724  South  Rockwell 
Street.  Chicago,  is  planning  for  the  installation  of  sheet- 
metal  working  machinery,  including  shears,  punches,  etc. 
The  Common  Council,  Washington,  Iowa,  is  planning  for 
the  installation  of  electrically-operated  pumping  machinery, 
switchboard  and  auxiliary  equipment  in  connection  with 
extensions  and  improvements  in  the  municipal  waterworks, 
estimated  to  cost  $80,000.  A.  L.  Mullergren,  Gales  Building, 
Kansas  City,   Mo.,  is  engineer. 

ind   Foreign   Commerce   Department,    Chi- 
3f    Commerce,    10    South    La    Salle    Street, 


h:u^  received  an  inquiry  (No.  2358)  from  a  company  at 
Tehuacan,  I'ueblo,  Mex.,  In  the  market  for  American  ma- 
chinery for  the  manufacture  of  fiber  rope  and  kindred 
products. 

The  Republic  Flow  Meters  Co.,  2240  Dlversey  Parkway, 
Chicago,  manufacturer  of  steam  meters,  etc.,  will  take  bids 
for  a  two-story  and  basement  addition  to  cost  $30,000.  The 
L.  G.  Hallberg  Co.,  116  South  Michigan  Avenue,  is  architect. 

The  Arpinus  Mfg.  Co.,  2601  Cottage  Grove  Avenue,  Chi- 
cago, manufacturer  of  metal  and  tin  specialties,  is  planning 
for  the  Installation  of  a   36-in.  shear. 

The    Central    Power   Co.,   Omaha,   Neb.    i  :    .n 

in    progress    on    a    new    steam-operated    .   .  if,' 

plant   on    the    Platte   River,    near   Grand    I  "- 

mated   to  cost  $750,000,  with   turbo-gener:ii"i       .     i  .ly 

machinery. 

Manual  training  equipment  will  be  installed  in  the  new 
high  school  to  be  erected  at  Williamsfleld.  III.,  estimated 
to  cost  $90,000,  for  which  an   architect  will  soon  be  selected. 


Cleveland 

Cleveland,  Sept. 


0 


RDERS    and    inquiries    for    machine   tools    show 
improvement  and  indications  are  that   Septem- 


„„.    s  will  be  considerably  larger   than  that 

in  Augu.st.  While  no  lists  of  any  size  have  come 
out.  machine  tool  manufacturers  are  getting  a  good 
volume  of  inquiries  for  small  lots  and  single  ma- 
chines. Bids  were  opened  Sept.  4  for  considerable 
equipment  for  the  Roosevelt  High  School,  Dayton, 
Ohio.  The  equipment  of  the  Elyria  Machine  Co., 
Elyria,  Ohio,  will  be  sold  at  auction  Sept.  13  and 
includes  65   machines   of   various   types. 

There    is    some    speculation    among    machinery 
men  as  to  the  demand  for  machine  tools  which  will 
come  from  Japan  to  replace  equipment  destroyed  by 
the  earthquake. 
The  largest  order  reported  is  for  17  machines  placed  by 
the  Eaton  Axle  &  Spring  Co.,  all  of  which  went  to  a  Cleve- 
land dealer.     It  included  two  presses,  13  polishing  lathes  and 
2   grinders  for  the  Cox  automobile  bumper  plant,  which  was 
recently    purchased    by    the    Eaton    company,    and    two    auto- 
matic disk  grinders  fo"r  the  spring  plant.     The  Ford  Motor  Co. 
purchased  12   large  turret  lathes  from  a  Cleveland  manufac- 
turer     Other  orders  include  two  large  turret  lathes  and  two 
or    three    screw    machines    for   the    Westinghouse    Air    Brake 
Co..  two  turret  lathes  for  the  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey, 
one  turret  lathe  for  the  Elgin,  Joliet  &  Eastern  Railroad,  and 
nine    hand    screw    machines    for     the    William    Powell     Co., 
Cincinnati.     One  foreign   order  for  a  turret  lathe  came  from 
France,  which  is  the  first  export  order  received  by  a  Cleveland 
company    for    some    time.     This    manufacturer    reports    that 
its  August  orders  increased  100  per  cent  over  July. 


The  Central  South 

St.  Louis,  Sept.   10. 

PLANS  are  being  arranged  by  the  St.  Joseph  Railway, 
Light  &  Power  Co.,  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  for  a  new  electric 
generating  plant  to  cost  $1,000,000  with  machinery. 

The  Acme  Mfg.  Co.,  Marion,  Mich.,  has  leased  the  Over- 
land Building.  Wall  and  Second  Streets,  Joplin,  Mo.,  for  the 
establishment  of  a  branch  plant  to  manufacture  refriger- 
ators, automatic  vending  machines,  metal   cans,   etc. 

The  Michael  &  Ferguson  Hardware  Co.,  Paducah.  Ky., 
has  authorized  plans  for  a  four-story  and  basement  factory, 
115x150  ft.,  to  cost  $150,000  including  equipment.  D.  Harry 
Jamieson,  438  South  Second  Street,  is  architect;  M.  Michael 
is    president.' 

The  National  Convertible  Body  Co.,  309  Union  National 
Bank  Building,  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  B.  D  Hammond,  president, 
is  perfecting  plans  for  the  establisliin'  it  -f  i  new  works 
for  an  initial  output  of  about  tweni  V      ■    i         "■  '■     1^, 

The  Crystal  Ice  &  Fuel  Co.,  A\i.  i  '  '  1  '  v,  ill  build  a 
one-story  addition  to  its  power  limi  .  ,  i..i  v\  I  ^  li  plans  are 
being  drawn  by  Ebefson  &  Weaver,  511  Orpheum  Building, 
architects. 

Bids  will  be  received  by  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  Foley, 
Mo.,  until  Sept.  15  for  erpiU'i'i'  "i  <'■'  ■'  1'"''  inniiping  plant, 
including  one  4.5  hp.  oilii|-iii  -i  .  i  -'  \ ■i\  or  hori- 
zontal;   one  centrifugal    iinn.i -    ■ "".    capacity; 

one  oil  storage  tank,  and  ;in\ili  ii\  I'litiiin  ni  r  N.  Jacobs, 
1900  Railway  Exchange  Building,   St.  Louis,    is  in  charge. 

A  machine  shop  will  be  installed  in  the  four-story  auto- 
mobile service  building  to  be  erected  at  Twenty-seventh  and 
Main    Streets,    Kansas    City,    Mo.,    by    the    Studebakor-Riley 
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Co.,  Twenty-flrst  Street  and  Grand  Avenue,  estimated  to  cost 
$250,000.  Nelson  Riley  is  president. 

The  Duncan  Machinery  Co.,  P.  O.  Box  265,  Knoxville, 
Tenn.,  machinery  dealer,  is  in  the  marliet  for  a  number  of 
used  industrial  trucks,  suitable  for  logging  or  lumber  ser- 
vice ;  also,  for  ten  sets  of  wheels  and  axles  for  lumber 
trucks,  to  be  used  on  iron  rails,  30  in.  gauge. 

The  Kentucky-Tennessee  Light  &  Power  Co.,  Hopkinsville. 
Ky.,  will  commence  the  construction  of  a  new  steam-oper- 
ated electric  power  plant,  with  3000  kw.  turbo-generator, 
boilers,  stokers  and  auxiliary  equipment,  estimated  to  cost 
$300,000. 

The  Paris  Gas  &  Electric  Co.,  Paris,  Ky.,  is  planning  to 
rebuild  the  portion  of  its  electric  power  plant  recently  de- 
stroyed by  fire.      Additional  equipment  will  be  installed. 

The  Common  Council.  Goft,  Kan.,  plans  for  the  installa- 
tion of  electrically-operated  pumping  machinery  in  connec- 
tion with  a  new  waterworks  system.  The  Shockley  En- 
gineering Co.,  Graphic  Arts  Building,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  is 
engineer.     ■ 

The  R.  M.  Denhard  Co.,  Bardstown  Road  and  Eastview 
Lane,  Louisville,  is  planning  for  the  establishment  of  a  new 
machine  shop  for  automobile  parts  and  repairs  to  replace 
the  works  recently   destroyed  by  fire. 

The  Common  Council,  Winfield,  Kan.,  will  install  elec- 
trically-operated pumping  machinery  and  other  equipment 
in  connection  with  extensions  and  improvements  in  the  mu- 
nicipal waterworks,  estimated  to  cost  $110,000.  H.  P. 
Haynes,  Winfield,  is   engineer. 

Chester  Davis,  Colcord  Building,  Oklahoma  City.  Okla.. 
has  plans  for  the  erection  of  a  one-story  machine  shop, 
48x100  ft.,  at  1111  West  Main  Street. 

Manual  training  equipment  will  be  installed  in  the  new 
three-story  high  school  to  be  erected  at  Dexter,  Mo.,  esti- 
mated to  cost  $95,000.  for  which  bids  will  be  received  on  a 
general  contract  until  Sept.  29.  H.  H.  Hohenschild.  Odd  Fel- 
lows Building,  St.  Louis,  is  architect. 

The  Natural  Rock  Asphalt  Co..  Brownsville,  Ky.,  re- 
cently formed  with  a  capital  of  $350,000,  fully  paid,  has 
tentative  plans  for  the  construction  of  a  power  house  in  con- 
nection with  a  new  plant  in  Edmonson  County,  estimated 
to  cost   $150,000.     C.   K.   Kirkpatrick   is  president. 


The  GuK  States 


Jacksonville,  Sept.  10. 

W)RK  will  commence  on  rebuilding  the  portion  of  the 
plants  of  the  Dallas  Brass  Mfg.  Co.,  and  the  Motor 
Products  Corporation,  2810-12  Elm  Street,  Dallas,  Tex.,  af- 
filiated organizations,  destroyed  by  fire,  Aug.  27,  with  loss 
estimated  at  $30,000.  J.  Watt  Davis  is  president  of  both 
companies. 

The  Whiting  Railway  Motor  Car  Co.,  Tampa,  Fla.,  has 
tentative  plans  for  the  establishment  of  new  works  to  manu- 
facture railroad  passenger  cars,  operated  by  gasoline  motors, 
estimated  to  cost  $90,000.  F.  W.  Brown  and  J.  A.  Whiting, 
both  of  Tampa,  head  the  company. 

The  Oldsmar  Automotive  Accessory  Corporation,  Oldsmar, 
Fla.,  recently  organized,  has  acquired  the  machine  shop  and 
foundry  of  the  Oldsmar  Mfg.  Co..  and  will  remodel  the 
works  to  manufacture  a  line  of  automobile  equipment. 

The  Macl;  International  Motor  Truck  Corporation,  25 
Broadway.  Xew  York,  has  plans  for  the  erection  of  a  new 
factory  bra  if  h  at  Hickory  and  Ervay  Streets,  Dallas,  Tex., 
110x150  it.  C.  E.  Craddock,  State  manager,  will  be  in 
charge. 

Manual  training  equipment  will  be  installed  in  the  new 
three-story  high  school  to  be  erected  at  Nederland.  Tex., 
estimated  to  cost  $100,000,  for  which  bids  have  been  called  on 
a  general  contract.  E.  O.  Taylor,  1802  Orange  Street,  Beau- 
mont, Tex.,   is  architect. 

The  Common  Council,  Ennis,  Tex.,  plans  the  installation 
of  electrically-operated  pumping  machinery  in  connection 
with  extensions  and  improvements  in  the  municipal  water- 
works, estimated  to  cost  $50,000. 

The  J.  R.  Littlepage  Drilling  Co.,  Monroe,  La.,  is  plan- 
ning to  purchase  portable  oil-well  drilling  machinery,  steam 
and  gas-operated.     J.  K.  Littlepage  is  president. 

Fire,  Aug.  31,  destroyed  a  portion  of  the  plant  of  the 
Orient  Oil  Refining  Co.,  Wichita  Falls,  Tex.,  with  loss  esti- 
mated at  $125,000  including  equipment.     It  will  be  rebuilt. 

The  Burns  Construction  Co.,  Sarasota,  Fla.,  has  pre- 
liminary plane  for  new  works  to  manufacture  cement  blocks, 
tile  and  similar  products,  estimated  to  cost  $50,000  including 
machinery.  T.  R.  Martin,  Sarasota,  is  architect.  Owen 
Burns  is   president. 

The   Common    Council,    Mercedes,    Tex.,    is   arranging   for 


a  special  election  to  vote  bonds  for  $150. UOO.  the  proceeds  to 
be  used  for  the  installation  of  a  municipal  electric  power 
plant  and  electrically-operated  waterworks  system. 

The  Magnolia  Petroleum  Co.,  Dallas,  Tex.,  has  arranged 
for  the  construction  of  a  new  oil  refinery  in  the  Luling 
Field,  near  Beaumont,  Tex.,  with  an  initial  capacity  of  6000 
bbl.  per  day. 

The  Sinclair  Refining  Co.,  Houston,  Tex.,  will  make  ex- 
tensions and  improvements  in  its  local  oil  refinery  and  dis- 
tributing plant  on  the  Houston  Ship  Channel,  to  cost  in  ex- 
cess of  $5,000,000,  including  the  installation  of  additional 
machinery. 

The  Vulcan  Rivet  Corporation,  Box  302,  Birmingham,  is 
in  the  market  for  a  bar  shear,  capacity,  2-in.  round  bar ; 
one  six-spindle  power  feed  drill,  capacity  5-8  in.,  each  spindle 
operated  separately. 


India 


na 

Lndi.\napolis,  Sept.  10, 

PLAN'S  are  being  drawn  for  a  one-story  addition,  120  x 
210  ft.,  to  the  plant  of  the  Super-Heater  Co.,  Railroad 
Avenue  and  151st  Street.  East  Chicago.  Ind.,  estimated  to 
cost    $75,000. 

Bids  will  be  received  by  the  Board  of  Public  Works,  City 
Hall.  South  Bend,  Ind..  until  Sept.  19  for  equipment  for  the 
new  water%vorks  plant,  including  two  Corliss  pumping  en- 
gines, each  with  capacity  of  5,000,000  gal.  per  day,  and 
auxiliary  pumping  plant  machinery;  two  150  hp.  watertube 
boilers,  with  superheaters,  and  miscellaneous  boiler  house 
equipment ;  qoal  and  ash-handling  machinery.  J.  W.  Toyne, 
South  Bend,  is  engineer  in  charge. 

Manual  training  equipment  will  be  installed  in  the  pro- 
posed new  junior  high  school  to  be  erected  at  Todd  Park, 
East  Chicago,  Ind.,  estimated  to  cost  $400,000.  K.  D.  N'orris, 
Calumet  Building,  is  architect. 

The  Aladdin  Lamp  Co.,  Muncie,  Ind.,  is  considering  plans 
for  rebuilding  the  portion  of  its  factory  destroyed  by  fire 
Sept.  5  with  loss  estimated  at  $20,000,  of  which  the  greater 
part  represents  machinery. 

A  two-story  power  plant,  50  x  60  ft.,  will  be  constructed 
by  the  Excelsior  Laundry  Co.,  222  North  Alabama  Street,  In- 
dianapolis, at  its  new  laundry  works,  to  cost  approximately 
$300,000  with  machinery.     Blaine  H.  Miller  is  president. 

Plans  are  being  arranged  by  the  New  York,  Chicago  & 
St.  Louis  Railroad  Co.,  Cleveland,  (Nickel  Plate  System), 
for  extensions  in  its  locomotive  shops  at  Frankfort,  Ind., 
including  a  new  engine  house,  repair  shop  and  other  buildings, 
estimated    to   cost   $300,000,   with  equipment. 


The  Pacific  Coast 

bAN  Francisco,  Sept.  5. 

ERECTION  will  commence  on  two  one-story  additions  to 
the  plant  of  the  California  Metal  Enameling  Co.,  East 
Fifty-first  Street,  Vernon,  50  x  120  ft.,  and  60  x  75  ft.,  re- 
spectively, for  which  plans  have  been  prepared  by  Hamm  & 
Grant,  Inc.,  607  Ferguson  Building,  Los  Angeles,  engineers. 

The  Pacific  Motor  Products  Co.,  San  Francisco,  manufac- 
turer of  bearings  and  other  automotive  equipment,  has  nego- 
tiations in  progress  for  the  purchase  of  a  site  at  San  Leandro, 
Cal.,  for  the  erection  of  a  new  plant.  The  local  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  U.  S.  Ackles,  secretary,  is  interested  in  the  project. 
Charles  Helser  heads  the  company. 

The  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  Co.,  65  Market  Street,  San 
Francisco,  has  arranged  an  appropriation  for  extensions 
in  its  car  and  locomotive  shops.  The  work  includes  the  con- 
struction of  a  new  one-story  freight  car  repair  shop  and 
wheel  shop  at  Brooklyn,  Ore.  ;  addition  to  steel  foundry  at  the 
Sacramento  shops,  to  cost  $30,000.  with  a  new  woodworking 
plant  and  planing  mill  to  cost  $210,000  with  machinery,  and 
acetylene  generating  plant,  $50,000  :  additional  equipment  at 
the  Bayshore  shops  to  cost  $40,000  ;  a  new  locomotive  erect- 
ing shop  and  addition  to  machine  shop  at  Los  Angeles  to 
cost  $600,000  with  machinery,  and  construction  of  a  new 
power  plant  at  the  San  Luis  Obispo,  Cal.,  shops  to  cost 
$50,000. 

The  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Co.,  445  Sutter  Street.  San 
Francisco,  will  lay  foundations  for  the  construction  of  a  new 
steam-operated  electric  power  plant  on  Stevenson  Street  to 
cost  approximately  $250,000,   including  equipment. 

The  Southern  Arizona  Power  Co.,  Nogales,  Ariz.,  is  dis- 
posing of  a  bond  issue  of  $675,000,  a  portion  of  the  proceeds 
to  be  used  for  extensions  and  improvements  in  electric  power 
and  ice-manufacturing  plants. 

Fire,  Aug.  29,  destroyed  a  portion  of  the  plant  of  the 
Pacific    Enamel   &    Mfg.   Co.,    Oakland,    Cal.,   with   loss   esli- 
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niate<l  lit  $2r..000  liu'luilliiK  iiiuipmont.  It  la  planned  to  re- 
build. 

The  Common  Council.  Tacoma.  Wash,,  has  authorized 
plans  for  extensions  in  the  municipal  power  plant  to  cost 
jr,8.000. 

The  Columbia  River  Paper  Mill  Co.,  Vancouver,  Wash., 
has  arranpred  an  appropriation  of  $1,500,000  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  new   paper  and  pulp  mill.     F.  W.   Licadbetter 

The  Wesco  Blower  &  Pipe  Co.,  Houston,  Tex.,  C.  L.  Camp- 
bell, president,  has  leased  property  on  East  Fourteenth  Street, 
Oakland,  for  the  establishment  of  a  new  plant  to  manufac- 
ture exhaust  fans,  blowers,  etc. 

The  Doble  Steam  Motors  Corporation,  San  Francisco,  has 
commenced  super-structure  work  at  Its  new  plant  at  Emery- 
ville. Cal.,  to  manufacture  steam-driven  automobiles.  It  will 
cost  In  excess  of  $500,000  with  equipment. 

A  manual  training  department  will  be  Installed  in  the  new 
high  school  to  be  erected  at  Dallas,  Ore.,  estimated  to  cost 
$00,000,  for  which  plans  are  being  prepared  by  Freeman  & 
Struble,  Salem,  Ore.,  architects. 


M^ 


Canada 

Toronto,  Sept.  10. 
■ACHINE-TOOt,  buying  in  small  units  continues 
to  feature  demand  and  dealers  report  a  steady 
tlow  of  orders  for  single  machines.  While  large  lists 
arc  absent,  buyers  are  continually  entering  the  mar- 
ket for  tools  and  equipment  for  replacement  pur- 
po.ses  and  inquiries  are  making  their  appearance 
more  frequently  than  formerly.  During  the  past 
two  weeks  Canadian  railroads  have  been  making 
substantial  purchases  of  machinery  and  tools,  and 
the  automotive  trades  are  also  buying  equipment  in 
good  volume.  Demand  for  electrical  equipment  and 
mining  machinery  is  also  steadily  increasing.  While 
the  call  for  new  machinery  and  tools  has  been 
showing  improvement,  dealers  state  that  rebuilt  and 
second-hand  equipment  has  shown  even  better 
strides  and  sales  have  been  mounting. 
The  Red  Star  Refinery  Co.,  Ltd.,  Montreal  East,  is  in  the 
market  for  oil  Altering  equipment. 

Dick  &  Carew,  Peterborough,  Ont.,  are  interested  in  equip- 
ment for  a  planing  mill  and  box  factory. 

The  Montreal  Welding  Co.,  563  Si.  Timothee  Street,  Mon- 
treal, is  in  the  market  for  equipment. 

The  Montreal  Blue  Print  Co.,  209  Beaver  Hall  Hill,  Mon- 
treal, is  asking  for  blue  printing  equipment. 

The  Canadian  Westinghouse  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ont.,  is  receiv- 
ing bids  for  the  erection  of  a  foundry  and  will  purchase 
equipment. 

The  Hydro  Electric  Commission,  King  Street  East,  Ham- 
ilton, Ont,  is  having  plans  prepared  for  the  construction  of 
sub-station  and  is  in  the  market  for  transformers,  switches, 
lightning  arrestors,  bus  bars,  insulators  and  wire.  B.  H. 
Prack,   1  Main  Street,  Hamilton,  is  engineer. 

F.  Barber,  45  Jarvis  Street,  Toronto,  is  preparing  plans 
for  the  erection  of  an  ice  arena,  85  x  185  ft.,  for  the  Niagara 
Falls  Arena  Co.,  Ltd.,  Niagara  Falls,  Ont.,  to  cost  $150,000. 
The  owners  are  in  the  market  for  an  artificial  ice  plant. 

Plans  are  being  prepared  for  a  waterworks  plant  to  be 
built  at  Creemore,  Ont.,  including  mains,  hydrants,  valves, 
3-stage  electric  pumps,  etc.  to  cost  about  $40,000.  James, 
Proctor  &  Redfern,  36  Toronto  Street,  Toronto,  are  architects. 
The  City  Council.  Three  Rivers,  Que.,  is  contemplating  the 
purchase  of  a  steel  foundry.  It  is  the  intention  to  make 
alterations  in  the  plant  and  install  machinery  for  the  manu- 
facture of  electric  steel  products. 

The  Canada  Axe  &  Harvest  Tool  Mfg.  Co.,  Ltd.,  St. 
Patrick  Street,  Montreal,  has  let  the  general  contract  to 
James  Shearer  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  for  the  erection  of  a  factory. 

The  Brampton  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Brampton,  Ont.,  Is  in 
the  market  for  equipment  for  a  new  $150,000  plant. 

Work  has  been  started  on  a  $50,000  addition  to  the 
plant  of  the  Pendrith  Machinery  Co.,  970  Queen  Street  West, 
Toronto,  manufacturer  of  bakers'  and  confectioners'  equip- 
ment. The  Dowling  Construction  Co.,  Yonge  Street,  Toronto, 
has  the  general  contract. 

The  Canadian  Rooting  Co.,  Windsor,  Ont.,  whose  plant 
was  recently  destroyed  by  fire  with  a  loss  of  about  $60,000, 
is  making  arrangements  for  rebuilding  and  Is  interested 
in  equipment. 


STEEL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  STOCKS 

Slight  Decline  Occasioned  by  the  First  News 
from  Japan  Is  Soon  Recovered 

In  the  face  of  the  Japanese  di.saster  steel  and  Industrial 
stocks  were  but  little  disturbed.  There  was  a  slight  drop  at 
the  opening,  but  this  was  soon  recovered.  Interests  sponsor- 
ing independent  steels  still  evince  a  hopefulness  that  higher 
levels  can  be  brought  about. 

The  range  of  active  Iron  and  Industrial  stocks  from  Mon- 
day of  last  week  to  Monday  of  this  week  was  as  follows : — 


High     Low 


Allis-Chalmers  . 

43 

44% 

Allls-Chal.   pf... 

92 

92 

Am.  B.  S.  &  Fdy 

70 

72 

Am.    Can    

95 

100% 
107% 

Am.  Can  pf .  . . . 

106 

Am.  Car  &  Fdy. 

1621^ 

164% 

Am.  Loco 

72  U 

75% 
83« 

Am.   Radiator    . 

81  fj 

Am.  Roll.  Mill  pf 

98 

98 

Am.  Stl.  Pdries. 

35% 

37  V, 

Am.  Stl.  Fd.  pf. 

100 

100 

Bald.    Loco.    .  . . 

122 

125% 

Beth.    Steel     ... 

51% 

55  4 

Beth.    cum.   pf .  . 

94 

94% 

Chic.  Pneu.  Tool 

82 

84% 

Colo.    Fniel    

29% 

31 

Crucible  Steel    . 

65 

68% 

Crucible  Stl.   pf. 

89% 

90l 

Deere   pf 

61 

61 

Gen.  Electric   .  . 

172 

180 

Gt.  No.  Ore  Cert 

29% 

30% 

Gulf  States  Stee 

84 

90% 

Int.  Har 

771^ 

High  Low 

Int.  Har.  pf 106%  107% 

Lima   Loco 64%  67% 

Mid  vale  Steel  ..  .  27%  28% 

Nat.  En.  &  Stm  .  ''.-'-  •  'W  "i 

N.  Y.  Air  Brak.  ,  :::;■,  :;  i  ' 

Otis  Steel   %  '   1 

Pittsb'gh  Stl.   pi-  '.Ml  'M    , 

Pressed   Stl.   C'li  :.:■  <-;  '■.!'■ ' , 

Replogle  Steel   ..  12  14Vi 

Republic    46%  51 

Republic   pf.    ...  92% 

Reynolds  Spring.  19% 


49< 


Steel    of    Canada  99%  99% 

Superior  Steel    .  .  28%  30 

Un.  Alloy  Steel..  32  32 

U.   S.   Pipe 27%  31V, 

U.  S.  Pipe  pf....  73  74% 

U.   S.  Steel 91%  53% 

V.   S.   Steel  pf...ll6%  117 

Vanadium    Steel.  31%  34% 

W'house    Air    Br.  81  82 

Y'gstown  S.  &  T.  68  70% 


[ndustrial  Finances 


The  Arcade  Malleable  Iron  Co.,  Worcester  and  Spring- 
field, Mass.,  is  to  reincorporate  under  Massachusetts  laws, 
with  an  authorized  capitalization  of  $550,000  7  per  cent  first 
mortgage  sinking  fund  bonds.  $500,000  8  per  cent  cumulative 
preferred  stock,  and  10.000  shares  of  common  stock  having 
no  par  value.  The  company  last  week  made  a  public  offering 
of  the  preferred  shares.  H.  P.  Elumenauer,  general  manager 
of  the  old  company,  will  be  president  as  well  as  general 
manager  of  the  new  concern.  He.  together  with  the  follow- 
ing, constitute  the  board  of  directors:  John  M.  Collins,  vice- 
president  Moore  Drop  Forging  Co..  Springfield.  Mass.  :  J. 
Verner  Critchley,  president  Reed-Prentice  Co.,  machine  tools 
and  president  Walden-Worcester,  Inc.,  wrenches,  Worcester ; 
Frank  A.  Drury,  president  Merchants  National  Bank, 
Worcester:  Bowen  Tufts,  vice-president  C.  D.  Parker  &  Co., 
Boston,  bankers ;  Frank  J.  Weschler,  president  Hendee  Mfg. 
Co.,  Springfield,  motorcycles;  and  Arnold  Whittaker,  vice- 
president  Massachusetts  Trust  Co..  Boston.  The  backers  of 
the  original  company  have  relinquished  their  active  interest. 

The  Great  Lakes  Engineering  Works,  Detroit  and  River 
Rouge,  Mich.,  and  Ashtabula.  Ohio,  has  sold  to  bankers, 
who  in  turn  have  resold  to  investors,  $1,000,000  8  per  cent 
cumulative  preferred  stock.  Proceeds  from  the  sale  of  these 
securities  are  to  be  used  in  retiring  the  present  bonded  in- 
debtedness of  $1,050,000,  leaving  all  real  estate  and  plants 
free  and  clear  of  liens. 

John  F.  Lucey,  president  Lucey  Mfg.  Corporation,  233 
Broadway,  New  York,  manufacturer  of  oil  well  machinery, 
has  made  public  an  open  letter  addressed  to  holders  of  the 
corporation  sinking  fund  notes  and  class  A  stocks,  wherein 
he  invites  "a  detailed  investigation  by  representatives  of  the 
creditors,  stockholders  and  noteholders  as  to  the  reason  which 
made  impossible  an  agreement  with  the  banking  firms." 
Disagreement  arose  over  a  plan  of  reorganization  suggested 
by  the  banks,  one  of  the  firms  holding  out  for  conditions 
which  Mr.  Lucey  deemed  "unreasonable  and  improper." 

The  Hayes  Wheel  Co.  reports  gross  sales  for  the  first 
eight  months  of  1923  in  excess  of  $13,100,000,  and  net  earn- 
ings at  $1,200,000.  This  compares  with  sales  of  $12,967,000 
and  profits  of  $1,346,000  for  the  full  year  1922.  Produc- 
tion schedules  based  on  orders  in  hand  indicate  that  this 
earning  rate  will  obtain  throughout  the   year. 


Homestead  Valve  Mfg.  Co.  Absorbs  Protected 
Seat  Valve  Co. 

The  Homestead  Valve  Mfg.  Co.,  Homestead,  Pa.,  manu- 
facturer of  the  Homestead  Quarter-turn  Valve,  announces 
that  a  consolidation  has  been  effected  with  the  Protected 
Seat  Valve  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  which  has  been  manufacturing 
the  B  &  O  Protected  Seat  Globe  valve  and  the  Protected 
Seat  hydraulic  operating  valve ;  also  a  full  line  of  check 
valves  and  angle  valves  with  the  protected  seat  feature. 
This  line,  which  will  carry  the  name  of  Homestead  will  now 
be  made  at  the  plant  of  the  Homestead  Valve  Mfg.  Co.,  and 
marketed   along  with  the  other  products  of  the  company. 
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Industrial  News  Item 

By  a  plan  of  reorganization  the  Iron  Products  Corpora- 
tion and  subsidiaries  will  be  merged  into  the  Universal  Pipe 
&  Radiator  Co..  with  capital  of  90,000  shares  of  7  per  cent 
preferred  stock  of  $100  par  value  and  100,000  shares  of 
common  stock,  no  par  value.  Iron  Products  Corporation 
subsidiaries  include  the  Central  Foundry  Co.,  Central  Iron 
&  Coal  Co.,  Central  Radiator  Co..  Essex  Foundry,  Molby 
Boiler  Co.,  Chattanooga  Iron  &  Coal  Co.  and  Central  Foundry 
Co.,  of  New  Jersey. 


Plans  of  New  Companies 

The  Valley  Rolling  Mills,  Inc.,  organized  with  capital 
stock  of  ?750,000.  has  completed  construction  on  a  rolling 
mill  situated  at  Elmira,  N.  T.  It  is  expected  that  operation 
will  begin  soon.  The  incorporators  are  V.  A.  Roberts,  L.  A. 
Anderson  and  M.  K.  Sessler.  A  detailed  account  will  appear 
in  a  later  issue. 

The  Clark  Cement  Brick  &  Block  Co.,  New  York,  h"as 
been  organized  with  capital  stock  of  $150,000,  and  will 
engage  in  manufacturing  cement  bricks  and  blocks  for  con- 
struction purposes.  It  has  an  equipped  plant  at  Jones' 
Point,  N.  T.,  and  will  be  operative  shortly.  J.  M.  Clark 
heads  the  company.  Address  care  of  D.  E.  Felix,  217  Broad- 
way, N.  Y. 

Max  Weiss  &  Sons,  Inc.,  IS  Warren  Street,  New  York, 
recently  incorporated  with  capital  stock  of  $65,000,  has  a 
plant  in  the  Middle  West  engaged  in  manufacturing  enamel 
ware  and  hospital  accessories. 

The  Margach  Mfg.  Co.,  213  Centre  Street,  New  York,  has 
been  incorporated  with  capital  stock  of  $100,000  to  manu- 
facture typesetting  machines  and  parts.  It  has  a  completely 
equipped  shop  now  turning  out  replacement  parts  for  print- 
ing houses.  H.  Diamond,  L.  Krauss  and  L.  Walsh  are  the 
incorporators. 

The  Helmerair  Conditioning  Corporation,  103  Park 
Avenue.  New  York,  has  been  organized  with  capital  stock  of 
$50,000  to  manufacture  air  cooling  and  conditioning  systems 
for  industrial  use.  succeeding  the  Lynn  Air  Conditioning  Co. 
L.  Helmer,  F.  W^ells  and  A.  J.  Edwards  are  the  incorporators. 
The  company's  plant  is  equipped  and  in  operation. 

The  Johnson  Equalizer  Corporation.  505  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York,  has  been  incorporated  with  capital  of  $200,000 
to  manufacture  the  Johnson  spring  equalizer,  a  kind  of  shock 
absorber.  Manufacturing  will  be  done  by  contract,  arrange- 
ments for  immediate  needs  having  already  been  made.  L.  W. 
Johnson  is  president ;  F.  S.  Cornell,  vice-president,  and  T.  G. 
Converse,   secretary-treasurer. 

The  Atlas  Steel  Works,  Inc.,  623  Pearl  Street,  Camden, 
N.  J.,  recently  incorporated  with  capital  stock  of  $125,000 
to  manufacture  steel  products,  has  taken  over  the  business 
of  the  Atlas  Erecting  &  Mfg.  Co.  It  has  a  well-equipped 
plant  and  is  ready  to  execute  orders  for  structural  steel, 
ornamental  iron,  and  like  products.  The  company  intends  to 
enlarge  the  plant  in  the  near  future.  Paul  R.  Snader  is 
managing  director. 

The  Mava  Engineering  Corporation.  New  York,  incor- 
porated with  capital  stock  of  $20,000,  proposes  to  manufac- 
ture airplanes  and  engines,  but  will  not  consider  plans  for 
operation  for  about  four  weeks.  M.  P.  Paley  and  J.  N.  Kuh, 
are  the  incorporators.  D.  O.  Kuh,  152  West  Forty-second 
Street,   New  York,  is  representative. 

The  Essex  Wire  Cloth  Co.,  New  York,  has  been  organized 
with  $100,000  capital  stock  and  will  manufacture  wire  cloth 
and  other  metal  products.  The  company  is  yet  in  the 
formative  stage  and  will  not  take  up  manufacturing  details 
for  about  six  weeks.  W.  H.  Bounce,  A.  Miller  and  H.  B. 
Bunecke  are  the  incorporators.  C.  D.  Rogers,  36  West  Forty- 
fourth  Street,  New  York,  is  representative. 

The  Bowen-Dumars  Power  Corporation,  New  York,  in- 
corporated with  1000  shares  of  no  par  value  stock,  is  de- 
veloping  power  machinery  of  special  design,  having  a  shop 
and  facilities  for  this  stage  of  the  work.  Later  on  the 
company  purposes  to  manufacture.  W.  S.  Bowen  and  J.  E. 
Dumars  are  the  principals.  Address  care  of  R.  S.  Nichols, 
141  Broadway. 

The  Non-Tenna  Radio  Co..  New  York,  has  been  organized 
with  capital  stock  of  $25,000  to  manufacture  wireless  in- 
struments and  equipment.  It  is  likely  that  the  company 
will  manufacture  after  a  time  and  when  it  does,  work  will 
be  let  by  contract.  J.  H.  and  M.  F.  Weatherlow,  and  H. 
Brand  are  the  incorporators.  William  Rasquin.  Jr..  305 
Broadway,  is  representative. 

J.  B.  Hauer,  Inc.,  100  Bayard  Street,  Brooklyn,  has  been 
Incorporated  with  capital  stock  of  $100,000  to  manufacture 
machinery  and  operate  a  general  machine  works,  having 
purchased  a  plant  on  Bridge  Street,  250  ft  x  200  ft.  Equip- 
ment will  be  installed  and  the  management,  which  has  done 


work  of  this  nature  for  12  years,  will  follow  established 
lines.     J.  M.  and  M.  M.  Hauer  are  the  principals. 

The  C-V  Products  Corporation,  New  York,  incorporated 
with  capital  stock  of  $25,000,  has  obtained  a  shop  and 
equipment  at  359  Pearl  Street,  where  it  will  manufacture 
mechanical  devices  on  a  small  scale.  Eugene  Seavy  heads 
the  company. 

The  Chausse  Mfg.  Co..  206  Lincoln  Building,  Detroit,  has 
been  organized  as  a  subsidiary  of  the  Chausse  Oil  Burner 
Co.,  to  manufacture  oil-burning  and  other  equipment.  The 
new  company  has  a  plant  at  Goshen,  Ind.,  where  it  will 
manufacture  asphalt  machinery,  industrial  burners  and  street 
car  and  domestic  furnace  burners.     W^.  P.  White  is  secretary. 

The  Tallapoosa  River  Power  &  Textile  Corporation, 
Tallapoosa,  Ga.,  capitalized  at  $500,000,  is  being  organized 
by  W.  W.  Summerlin  of  Camp.  Ala.,  and  associates  to  de- 
velop hydroelectric  power  and  operate  textile  mills  at 
Camp.     Considerable  time  will  be  consumed  in  organization. 

The  Modern-Bond  Corporation,  Wilmington,  Del.,  suc- 
cessor to  the  Bond  Machine  Co.  and  the  Modern  Machinery 
Co..  has  been  organized  under  Delaware  laws  with  capital 
stock  of  $1,500,000,  to  manufacture  collapsible  tubing.  A 
new  plant  will  be  built  at  Elsmere,  Del.,  but  no  new  equip- 
ment will  be  needed.  Products  include  drill  press  and  heavy 
machine  vises ;  reloading  tools,  bullet  molds  and  other 
ordnance  machinery ;  bottlers'  machinery,  jigs  and  lathes. 
Richard  W^.  Bond,  S.  C.  Bond  and  J.  P.  Cann  are  the  in- 
corporators. 

The  Seaford  Metal  Products  Co.,  Seaford,  Del.,  recently 
organized,  is  ready  to  begin  manufacturing  ash  separators 
and  is  in  the  market  for  ash  cans  to  fit  them.  It  is  also  in 
need  of  metal  ceiling,  metal  lath  and  cornice,  and  desires 
to  act  as  manufacturers'  representative  in  these  lines. 
Frederick   J.    Bauer   is  president-manager. 

The  Keystone  Cement  Block  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  has  been 
organized  to  manufacture  building  material.  Part  of  the 
work  will  be  done  by  contract  and  part  in  the  plant  of  the 
company  by  the  same  name,  whose  properties  were  acquired. 
Louis  P.  Perl,   200  Fifth  Avenue,  is  corporate  representative. 

The  Industrial  Cotton  Oil  Co..  Waco,  Tex.,  has  been 
organized  with  capital  stock  of  $150,000  to  operate  an  oil 
mill  plant,  purchased  from  the  American  Cotton  Oil  Co., 
Waco.  No  additional  equipment  will  be  needed  for  a  time. 
J.  M.  Ford  is  manager. 

The  Carloyd  Electric  &  Radio  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J.,  has 
been  organized  to  manufacture  radio  receiving  sets  and 
transmitters.  Upon  completion  of  organization  matters, 
which  will  take  a  few  weeks,  plans  for  manufacturing  will 
be  considered.  Address  care  of  L.  E.  Gehman,  390  South 
Eleventh   Street,   Newark. 

The  Geo.  A.  Hebb  Spring  Works,  Murray  and  Austin 
Streets,  Newark,  N.  J.,  has  been  incorporated  with  capital 
stock  of  $100,000  to  manufacture  springs  for  automatic 
machines,  having  acquired  a  private  business  in  this  line. 
Besides  making  springs  the  company  expects  to  do  general 
machine  work  in  its  plant  at  Newark.  L.  E.  Hebb  heads  the 
company. 

The  Speeddee  Specialty  Co.,  care  of  H.  I^evin,  15  Paris 
Row,  New  York,  has  been  organized  to  acquire  an  estab- 
lished business  in  manufacturing  radio  parts. 


Receiver  for  Harrisburg  Foundry  &  Machine 
Co. 

Christian  W.  Lynch,  of  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  has  been  named 
by  Dauphin  County  courts  as  receiver  of  the  Harrisburg 
Foundry  &  Machine  Co.,  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  on  petition  of 
three  creditors,  who  charge  that  the  firm  is  insolvent  and 
operating  at  loss  because  of  mismanagement. 

Just  prior  to  the  naming  of  the  receiver.  Alfred  J. 
Sohland,  of  Harrisburg.  resigned  as  president  of  the  flrra 
and  of  the  Harrisburg  Corporation,  which  controls  a  majority 
of  the  Harrisburg  Foundry  &  Machine  Co.  stock.  Creditors 
filing  the  receivership  petition  were  Henry  Gilbert  &  Son, 
of  Harrisburg,  and  the  Eugene  Dietzgen  Co.  and  the  Penn- 
sylvania Bronze  Foundry  Co.,  Philadelphia.  The  petition 
estimated  the  firm's  assets  at  $700,000  and  the  liabilities  at 
$943.0011.   including  $500,000    in  outstanding  capital  stock. 

The  Harrisburg  Foundry  &  Machine  Co.  has  been  in  con- 
tinuous operation  for  65  years.  In  1920  the  Harrisburg 
Corporation  was  organized  for  the  purpose  of  taking  over 
control    of    the    company,    which    tliin    had    quick    assets    of 

$200,000    and    only    $9,i- iini.  iii.   in.    s.     According    to    the 

pi-tition  the  company's  !-■  in.-e  been  dissipated 
and    its    indebtedness    iii.i.  :,  i. 

The  receivership  has  b-  n  ihluIl  tLinporary  for  30  days, 
during  which  time  the  plant  will  continue  In  operation  under  _ 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Lynch,  a  former  general  manager  of  the" 
organization. 
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Steel  Fouiulries  and  Cooperative  Research 

{Concluded  from  page  675) 

probably  be  castings  that  actually  cost  $150  per  ton  to 
pioduce,  and  others  that  cost  $1,000  per  ton  to  produce. 

The  sti-cl  foundry  industry  is  in  a  position  not  unlike 
tliat  of  otlier  industries  with  regard  to  cost  accounting 
and  the  use  of  cost  data  as  means  of  control.  There  are 
perhaps  at  the  present  time  a  number  of  foundrymen 
who  pay  little  or  no  attention  to  costs,  but  merely  try 
to  conduct  their  business  by  chance  and  by  the  figures 
shown  on  the  general  financial  statement  of  profit  or 
loss.  Since  this  subject  of  costs  is  such  a  vital  one  in 
modern  management  and  particularly  in  plants  pro- 
ducing diversified  articles  such  as  ordinarily  made  in 
jobbing  shops,  it  was  one  of  the  first  to  be  given  thor- 
ough consideration  by  the  Electric  Steel  Founders' 
Research  Group.  This  statement  should  not  be  con- 
strued to  mean  that  the  companies  in  the  group  did  not 
have  cost  accounting  systems  previous  to  that  time,  but 
that  they  possessed  the  desire  to  improve  existing 
anethods. 

The  members  of  the  group  realized  the  need  for  a 
standard  classification  of  accounts  and  definitions  of 
accounts  to  be  used  at  each  plant,  in  order  that  manu- 
facturing costs  could  be  compared  intelligently.  When 
conducting  research  investigations  which  are  primarily 
for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  quality  of  the  product 
and  of  decreasing  production  costs,  it  is  obvious  that 
there  must  be  suitable  means  for  determining  the  effect 
of  these  on  costs.  Considerable  time  was '  devoted  to 
formulating  and  adopting  a  uniform  classification  of 
cost  accounts,  and  of  course  while  doing  this,  due  re- 
gard was  given  to  cost  accounting  principles.  This  was 
a  gradual  development  and  at  the  present  time  it  is  at  a 
point  where  exactly  the  same  items  of  expense  are 
charged  to  the  same  cost  accounts  at  each  plant. 

At  the  present  time,  the  group  is  making  a  thorough 
study  of  the  problem  of  distribution  of  indirect  expense 
or  burden,  so  that  it  will  be  equitably  applied  when  de- 
termining the  cost  of  specific  castings. 

To  derive  the  greatest  benefits  from  cooperative 
work  in  the  way  of  decreasing  manufacturing  costs  and 
eliminating  waste,  it  is  desirable  to  compai'e  costs  of 
the  various  operations  at  each  of  the  plants.  Of  course, 
comparisons  of  costs  can  be  made  intelligently  only 
when  the  nature  of  the  work  done  by  such  plants  is 
similar  and  when  the  same  cost  accounting  methods  are 
used.  This  happens  to  be  the  condition  at  the  plants  in 
the  research  group,  where  similar  organizations,  equip- 
ment, manufacturing  processes,  and  cost  accounting 
methods,  are  used.  Manufacturing  cost  comparisons 
among  the  five  companies  have  created  a  great  deal  of 
interest  in  the  subject  of  costs  at  each  of  the  plants. 

The  benefits  obtained  from  comparing  the  costs  of 
the  various  operations  in  one  plant  with  those  in  other 
plants,  are  hardly  susceptable  to  accurate  meaurement. 
However,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  such  benefits 
do  occur.  For  example,  if  a  plant  perceives  that  a  cer- 
tain operation  at  that  plant  has  a  greater  cost  than  the 
some  operation  at  another  plant,  it  has  a  definite  goal 
to  aim  at.  When  such  conditions  occur,  there  is  a  free 
and  unbiased  exchange  of  practice  and  opinions  among 
the  members  of  the  group,  thereby  enabling  one  plant 
to  ascertain  precisely  the  conditions  at  the  other  plants. 
Without  this  kind  of  cooperation,  a  company  would  have 
no  knowledge  concerning  the  possibility  of  changing 
its  methods  to  reduce  costs  of  operations. 

Cooperation  in  Merchandising 

Beneficial  results  are  being  obtained  from  coopera- 
tion among  the  foundries  in  the  research  group,  along 
merchandising  lines.  By  this  is  meant,  an  exchange  of 
ideas  and  methods  concerning  such  features  as  produc- 
tion control  systems,  statistical  records,  development 
of  uses  for  the  product,  and  education  of  salesmen. 

A  comprehensive  survey  was  made  at  each  plant  to 
determine  the  methods  of  handling  customers'  orders 
and  making  production  schedules.  The  data  thus  ob- 
tained served  as  the  basis  for  establishing  the  funda- 
mental   principles    of    a    stand?rd    production    control 


system  to  be  used  at  each  plant.  An  efficient  method 
of  dealing  with  orders  and  schedules,  is  of  course  neces- 
sary in  any  foundry  producing  miscellaneous  castings. 
In  making  thig  investigation,  it  was  found  that  one 
company  would  excel  in  certain  features  in  which  an- 
other company  was  especially  weak.  Consequently,  the 
result  of  the  survey  enabled  all  the  companies  to  im- 
prove the  parts  of  their  production  control  system 
which  were  inferior  to  those  of  other  companies. 

The  cooperation  in  merchandising  methods  has  led  to 
the  intensive  development  of  new  uses  for  small  thin- 
section  steel  castings.  There  has  been  a  lack  of  real 
sales  engineering  and  investigation  of  the  potential 
market  for  castings  in  the  steel  foundry  industry.  The 
companies  in  the  group  are  giving  this  thorough  con- 
sideration and  concerted  efforts  are  being  made  to  pro- 
mote the  use  of  steel  castings  in  such  parts  of  equip- 
ment where  they  give  better  service  to  the  users  of  such 
equipment.  At  the  present  time  there  is  undoubtedly  a 
large  volum.e  of  gray  iron  and  malleable  iron  castings 
being  used  in  parts  of  equipment  where  electric  steel 
castings  should  be  used  to  give  the  required  strength, 
shock  resisting  properties  and  minimum  weight.  In 
addition  to  the  substitution  of  electric  steel  castings 
for  iron  castings,  it  has  been  found  there  is  a  field  for 
decreasing  assembling  operations  when  forgings  are 
used,  by  combining  several  parts  and  casting  them  in- 
tegral in  one  piece. 

The  cooperative  work  of  the  group  is  uncovering 
such  cases  and  is  developing  the  potential  market  for 
electric  steel  castings.  Information  concerning  the  pro- 
duction of  castings  having  very  thin  sections  and  intri- 
cate designs,  is  being  disseminated  among  users  of 
metal  products  who  had  the  opinion  that  steel  castings 
can  be  made  only  with  camparatively  heavy  metal  sec- 
tions and  that  an  excessive  allowance  for  machining 
must  be  made  on  steel  castings. 

Educational  conventions  of  the  merchandising  forces 
of  the  five  companies  are  held  periodically.  At  these 
conventions,  papers  on  steel  foundry  problems  are  pre- 
sented and  discussed,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the 
salesmen  informed  of  the  work  being  done  in  the  pro- 
duction of  castings.  The  conventions  are  part  of  the 
educational  work  being  done  by  the  research  group  to 
help  the  sales  representatives  understand  their  own 
products  as  well  as  competitive  products,  so  that  they 
become  better  equipped  to  serve  the  trade. 

Another  feature  of  the  cooperative  educational  work 
being  undertaken,  is  the  preparation  and  issuance  of 
regular  bulletins  to  the  members  of  the  merchandising 
forces  at  all  the  companies.  These  bulletins  contain 
information  which  a  man  in  contact  with  consumers 
should  know.  They  deal  with  such  subjects  as:  Com- 
mercial specifications  for  steel  castings  as  well  as  for 
other  ferrous  castings,  significance  of  physical  tests, 
characteristics  of  steel  castings  and  other  ferrous  cast- 
ings, business  conditions  in  the  steel  foundry  industry, 
research  investigations  and  the  results  obtained,  etc. 

Conclusion 

All  the  research  investigations  and  cooperative  work 
of  the  Electric  Steel  Founders'  Research  Group,  have 
been  of  inestimable  value  both  directly  and  indirectly. 
The  employees  of  the  different  companies  have  taken  a 
keen  interest  in  the  group  and  have  been  stimulated  in 
their  efforts  by  the  spirit  of  competition  that  has  arisen. 
Naturally,  a  desire  has  been  created  to  know  all  the 
details  of  the  work  they  are  doing  and  the  significance 
of  these  details.  Such  indirect  results  cannot  be  disre- 
garded, as  the  success  of  a  company  depends  largely  on 
the  calibre  of  its  organization  and  its  ability  to  make 
use  of  known  facts  having  a  bearing  on  the  efficient 
conduct  of  its  business. 


A  broad  patent  on  the  arc  current  welding  trans- 
formers, patent  No.  1,464,145,  was  granted  Aug.  7  to 
Charles  B.  Peters,  president  Waters  Arc  Welding  Cor- 
poration, 619  Tenth  Avenue,  New  York.  The  company 
plans  to  add  to  its  present  line,  which  consists  of  alter- 
nating current  arc  welding  machines  and  supplies,  both 
of  the  grid  and  motor  generator  types,  and  also  gas- 
driven  welding  machines. 


Current  Metal  Prices 

On  Small  Lots,  Delivered  from  Merchants'  Stocks,  New  York  City 


The  following  quotations  are  made  by  New  York 
City  warehouses. 

As  there  are  many  consumers  whose  requirements 
are  not  sufficiently  heavy  to  warrant  their  placing  or- 
ders with  manufacturers  for  shipments  in  carload  lots 
from  mills,  these  prices  are  given  for  their  convenience. 


On  a  number  of  items  the  base  price  only  is  given, 
it  being  impossible  to  name  every  size. 

The  wholesale  prices  at  which  large  lots  are  sold 
by  manufacturers  for  direct  shipment  from  mills  are 
given  in  the  market  reports  appearing  in  a  preceding 
part  of  The  Iron  Age  under  the  general  heading  of 
"Iron   and   Steel   Markets"  and  "Non-Ferrous  Metals." 


Iron    and    Soft    Steel    Bars    and    Shapes 

Bars: 

Refined  iron  bars,  base  price 3.54c. 

Swedish  charcoal  iron  bars,  base 7.50c. 

Soft  steel  bars,  base  price 3.54c. 

Hoops,  base  price 5.19c. 

Bands,    base    price 4.39c. 

Beams  and  channels,  angles  and  tees,  3  in.  x  %  in. 

and  larger,  base 3.64c. 

Channels,  angles   and  tees  under  3  in.  x   %   in. 

base    3.54c. 

Merchant  Steel 

Per  Lb. 

Tire,  IV2  x  %  in.  and  larger 3.60c. 

(Smooth  finish,  1  to  2y2  x  V4  in.  and  larger) .  .4.10c. 

Toe-calk,  %  x  %  in.  and  larger 4.60c. 

Cold-rolled  strip,  soft  and  quarter  hard.  .7.50c.  to  8.50c. 

Open-hearth,  spring-steel    5.00c.  to  7.50c. 

Shafting  and  Screw  Stock: 

Rounds     4.65c. 

Squares,  flats  and  hex 5.15c. 

Standard  tool  steel,  base  price 15.00c. 

Extra  tool  steel 18.00c. 

Special   tool    steel    23.00c. 

High  speed  steel,  18  per  cent  tungsten 75c.  to  80c. 


Tnnli    Plates— Steel 


and  heavier 


.3.64c. 


Sheets 

Blue  Annealed  Per  Lb. 

No.  10   4.59c. 

No.   12   4.64c. 

No.  14   4.69c. 

No.   16    4.79c. 


Box  Annealed — Black 
Soft  Steel 
C.  R..  One  Pass 
Per  Lb. 

Nos.  18   to  20 4.55c.  to  4.80c. 

Nos.  22  and  24 4-.60c.  to  4.85c. 

No.  26   4.65c.  to  4.90c. 

No.  28   4.75c.  to  5.00c. 

No.  .30   4.95c.  to  5.20c. 


Blued  Stove 
Pipe  Sheet 
Per  Lb. 


5.10c. 
5.15c. 
5.25c. 


No.  28  and  lighter,  36  in.  wide,  20c.  higher. 
Galvanized  Per  Lb. 

No.  14   4.85c.  to  5.10c. 

No.  16    5.00c.  to  5.25c. 

Nos.  18  and  20   5.15c.  to  5.40c. 

Nos.  22  and  24 5.30c.  to  5.45c. 

No.  26   5.45c.  to  5.70c. 

No.  27   5.60c.  to  5.85c. 

No.  28    5.75c.  to  6.00c. 

No.  30   6.20c.  to  6.50c. 

No.  28  and  lighter,  36-in.  wide,  20c.  higher. 


Welded  Pipe 


Standard  Steel 

Black  Galv. 
%  in.  Butt...  —41  —24 
%  in.  Butt.. 


—46 


1-3  in.  Butt..  —48    —34 
2%-6  in.  Lap. 
7-8  in.  Lap..  . 
9-12    in.    Lap. 


—44 

—30 

—11 

—34 

—  6 

Wrought  Iroi 
Black 
%  in.  Butt.. 
%  in.  Butt.. 
1-1%  in.  Butt 
2  in.  Lap  . . . 
2%-6  in.  Lap 
7-12  in.  Lap. 


—  4 
—11 
—14 

—  5 

—  9 


-fl4 
+  9 
+16 


steel    Wire 

Base  Price*  o.n  No.  9  Gage  and  Coarser      Per  Lb. 

Bright  basic 5.00c. 

Annealed   soft    5.00c. 

Galvanized  annealed    5.65c. 

Coppered  basic   5.65c. 

Tinned  soft  Bessemer  6.65c. 


Brass    Sheet,    Rod.   Tnhe    and   Wire 

BASE   PRICE 

High  brass  sheet   18y2C.  to  19%c 

High  brass  wire    19     c.  to  20     c 

Brass   rods    16%c.  to  17%c 

Brass  tube,  brazed   26y2C.  to  27y2C 

Brass  tube,  seamless  24    c.  to  25    c, 

Copper  tube,  seamless   25%c.  to  26%c 

Copper    Sheets 

Sheet  copper,  hot  rolled,  21%c.  to  22%c.   per  lb. 
base. 

Cold  rolled,  14  oz.  and  heavier,  3c.  per  lb.  advance 
over  hot  rolled. 

Tin   Plates 


Bright    Tlr 

20 

Grade 

Grade 

Prime      Seconds 

801b. 

.$6.55 

$6.30 

C^harcoal 

Charcoal 

901b. 

.  6.65 

6.40 

1001b. 

.   6.75 

6.50 

IC. 

.$11.75 

$10.50 

IC. 

.   7.00 

6.75 

IX. 

.    13.00 

11.75 

IX. 

.   8.25 

r.M 

IXX. 

.    14.75 

13.00 

IXX. 

.   9.50 

9.25 

IXXX. 

.    16.50 

14.75 

IXXX. 

.10.75 

M).T,i) 

IXXXX. 

.   18.50 

16.50 
Terne 

IXXXX. 

Plates 

.12.00 

10.75 

S  lb.  coating.  14  x  20 

100    lb. 

.  .  $7.00  to  $8.00 

IC    

.  .    7.25  to 

8.25 

IX  .    . .    . 

..   8.25  to 

8.75 

Fire  door 

stock   . 

..   9.00  to  10.00 

Straits   pig     44c. 

Bar    49c.  to  56c. 

Lake  ingot   16%  c. 

Electrolytic     16%c. 

Casting    16     c. 


■ipelt 


Western  spelter 
Sheet  zinc.  No. 


and    Sheet    Ziiio 

71.4c. 

casks 10y2C.  open  lie. 


Lead   and    Solder* 

American  pig  lead  8%c.  to  81,2c. 

Bar  lead  lie.  to  12c. 

Solder,  %   and  %  guaranteed   31c. 

No.  1  solder   29c. 

Refined  solder    25c-. 


*Prices  of  solder  indicated  by  private  brand  vary  accord- 
ing to  composition. 

Babhltt    Metal 

Best  grade,  per  lb. 75c.  to  90c. 

Commercial  grade,  per  lb 35c.  to  50c. 

Grade  D,  per  lb 25c.  to  3.5c. 


Antimony 


.9c.  to  01 


Asiatic   

Alnminnni 

No.  1  aluminum  (guaranteed  over  99  per  cent 

pure),  in  ingots  for  remelting,  per  lb 32c.  to  : 

Old  Metals 

The  market  is  firm  and  demand  more  active.    I)i 
ying  prices  are  nominally  as  follows : 


-19      ers'  buy 


*ReeiJlar 


for 


ihter  gage. 


Per  Lh. 

Copper,  heavy  crucible    11.75 

Copper,  heavy  wire 11.25 

Copper.    light   bottoms 9.50 

Brass,  heavy    6.25 

Brass,    light    5.00 

Heavy  machine  composition    9.00 

No.  1  yellow  brass  turnings 6.50 

No.  1  red  brass  or  composition  turnings 7.75 

Lead,  heavy   5.75 

Lead,   tea    4.50 

Zinc      4.25 

Cast  aluminum   15.00 

Sheet  aluminum   15.00 
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Training  Foundry  Apprentices  in  France 

Making    Directors    of    Molding    Machine    Operators    and 

Foremen — Much  of  the  Work  Done  in  Green 

Sand  Rather  Dry 


BY   H.    M.   LANE 


IN  this  country  we  frequently  hear  complaints  and 
lamentations  about  the  fact  that  nobody  is  mak- 
ing molders,  but  in  France  the  old-fashioned  ap- 
prentice system  still  exists  in  many  shops.  A  good 
many  apprentices  are  under  instructions  and  will  turn 
out  to  be  fair  molders.  One  plant  is  doing  remarkable 
training  work,  and  to  a  large  extent  with  nothing  but 
a  desire  to  further  the  foundry  cause.  This  is  the  plant 
of  Ph.  Bonvillain  and  E.  Ronceray,  of  Paris,  of  which 
E.   Ronceray  is   the  head. 


This  firm  maintains  a  foundry  which  has  two  or 
three  interesting  functions.  Ip  the  first  place,  it  serves 
to  turn  out  all  the  heavy  and  special  castings  required 
for  the  manufacture  of  their  extensive  line  of  molding 
machinery  and  foundry  appliances.  In  the  second  place, 
it  serves  as  a  demonstration  plant  for  their  molding 
machines,  and  in  the  third  place,  in  order  to  keep  a 
plant  of  this  kind  running  as  a  demonstration  plant,  it 
has  been  necessary  to  ta)<;e  in  certain  kinds  of  work 
and  run  a  portion  of  the  foundry  as  a  jobbing  shop. 


Age  of  Each  Boy  the  Photographs  Give  Also  the  Period  of  Appr 
Several  Castings 
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There  are  twenty  or  thirty  young  men  learning  the 
molding  trade.  In  France  these  boys  go  to  work  at 
about  thirteen  years  of  age,  and  some  even  a  few 
months  earlier.  They  generally  serve  about  four  years. 
In  the  Ronceray  plant  the  boys  are  given  careful  in- 
struction on  molding,  core  making,  operation  and  main- 
tenance of  molding  machines  and  pattern  making,  or 
pattern  and  plate  making  as  it  is  practiced  in  connec- 
tion with  the  French  molding  machinery. 

The  accompanying  illustrations  show  a  portion  of 
the  sample  castings  turned  out  by  the  boys  for  a  prize 
competition  which  is  carried  on  at  least  twice  a  year. 
Each  boy  makes  a  casting  for  this  competition,  and  the 
castings  are  then  judged  by  a  committee  of  outside 
foundrymen.  In  the  final  award  of  the  prize,  however, 
the  boy's  general  foundry  conduct  and  diligence  are 
taken  into  consideration.  All  of  the  castings  shown  in 
these  illustrations  were  made  by  hand  and  most  of  them 
in  dry  sand  molds.  On  the  board  at  the  side  of  the 
casting  is  chalked  the  name  of  the  boy,  his  age,  and  the 
number  of  months'  apprenticeship  he  has  served,  and 
below  this  the  number  of  hours  which  he  spent  in  mak- 
ing the  casting. 

Whenever  a  boy  is  given  a  pattern  the  method  of 
molding  Is  discussed  with  him,  and  he  is  given  such  in- 
struction as  is  necessary  to  assist  him  in  turning  out 


a  good  piece.  He  is  also  shown  the  cause  of  various 
failures,  and  whenever  a  casting  goes  wrong,  the  entire 
class  of  apprentices  holds  a  port-mortem  on  it  to  deter- 
mine the  cause  of  the  loss. 

They  are  also  constantly  criticizing  each  other's 
work  to  try  and  improve  the  quality.  The  boys  are 
generally  allowed  to  pour  their  own  work,  and  the  en- 
tire crowd  stands  around  until  every  mold  is  poured, 
and  sometimes  it  is  almost  impossible  to  drive  them  out 
of  the  shop  at  any  reasonable  hour  in  the  evening,  par- 
ticularly when  some  interesting  piece  has  been  poured 
and  they  wish  to  see  it  shaken  out.  Every  one  of  the 
boys  is  a  bright,  active  fellow,  and  the  interest  they 
are  taking  in  their  trade  is  very  marked  indeed.  To 
Americans  the  fact  that  most  of  them  wore  wooden 
shoes  would  be  quite  a  novel  feature. 

Another  interesting  thing  in  connection  with  the 
practice  of  this  shop  is  the  fact  that  the  sand  is  worked 
much  drier  than  it  is  in  American  shops,  particularly 
for  green  sand  work.  As  much  of  the  work  as  possible 
is  cast  in  green  sand,  and  a  good  many  difficult  cast- 
ings are  made  in  this  way.  Several  of  the  best  of  the 
castings  shown  in  this  competition  were  of  green  sand. 
As  the  boys  complete  their  apprenticeship  most  of  them 
find  positions  in  other  foundries  where  they  become 
directors  of  molding  machine  work  or  foremen. 


OXYGEN  IN  STEEL  MAKING' 


Advantages  Claimed  from  Its  Use  in  the  Bessemer 
and  Open-Hearth 

Another  field  for  the  application  of  oxygen  or 
oxygenated  air  is  in  the  Bessemer  process.  We  have 
available  what  might  be  termed  intermediate  ores, 
which,  while  they  do  not  contain  sufficient  phosphorus 
to  make  the  basic  process  possible,  still  have  an  amount 
of  this  element  too  high  for  use  in  the  acid  converter. 
If,  however,  the  heat  requirements  for  the  process 
might  be  lowered  below  those  of  standard  basic  prac- 
tice to  correspond  with  the  lower  phosphorus  in  the 
pig  iron  available,  we  would  have  a  process  which 
would  utilize  these  rather  unsatisfactory  products  to 
our  advantage,  securing  a  steel  better  in  quality  than 
that  obtained  by  the  acid  Bessemer  process,  and  as  a 
by-product  a  high-phosphorus  slag  valuable  for 
fertilizer. 

[Thermal  requirements  and  heat  balance  are  dis- 
cussed here.] 

We  can  use  a  mi.xture  of  .3788  lb.  of  nitrogen  and 
2353  lb.  of  oxygen,  or  a  38  per  cent  oxygen  blast,  and 
obtain  the  same  thermal  results  in  the  bath  as  was 
the  case  when  blowing  a  high  phosphorus  bath  with 
atmospheric  air. 

To  estimate  the  value  of  this  process  in  dollars  and 
cents  will  be  difficult,  for  we  have  no  standard  basic 
practice  against  which  to  compare  it.  The  best  com- 
parison we  can  make  is  against  the  open-hearth  prac- 
tice of  making  low-carbon  steel.  This  comparison  will 
cause  criticism  because  Bessemer  steel  is  recognized 
as  inferior  in  quality  to  the  open-hearth  product.  We 
will,  however,  risk  still  further  criticism  by  making 
the  assertion  that  by  the  use  of  oxygen-enriched  blast 
we  will  be  enabled  to  make  Bessemer  steel  of  almost 
as  good  quality  as  that  of  our  average  open-hearth  steel. 

In  order  to  obtain  some  rough  idea  of  cost  com- 
parison, the  present  low-carbon  open-hearth  steel  re- 
quires as  fuel  600  lb.  of  gas  coal  per  ton,  which  at 
present  costs  $7.50  per  net  ton  delivered,  or  a  fuel  cost 

•Extract  from  an  extensive  report  by  a  special  com- 
mittee of  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  organized  to  investigate  tlie 
use  of  oxygen  or  oxygenated  air  In  metallurgical  and  allied 
processes.  It  Includes  the  blast  furnace,  Bessemer  and 
open-hearth,  ferromanganese  and  artificial  gas.  The  chair- 
man of  the  committee  is  M.  H.  Roberts,  consulting  mechan- 
ical engineer,  Bureau  of  Mines.  The  author  of  the  report 
is  P.  W.  Davis,  metallurgist,  Bureau  of  Mines.  Minneapolis. 
Minn.  The  portion  on  blast  furnace  was  published  in  The 
Iron  Aoe,  Sept.  13,  that  on  ferromanganese  elsewhere  in 
this   issue. 


of  $2.25  per  ton  of  steel.  With  the  proposed  basic 
Bessemer  process  along  the  lines  shown  in  the  heat 
balance  we  would  require  0.0448  ton  of  oxygen  per  ton 
of  steel,  or  with  oxygen  available  at  $3  per  ton,  a 
cost  of  13.44  cents  for  oxygen  per  ton  of  steel. 

Oxygen   and   the   Open-Hearth   Process 

According  to  Clements  (Trans.  Iron  and  Steel  Insti- 
tute, May,  1922),  the  largest  and  most  striking  loss 
is  that  of  heat  lost  by  radiation  from  the  bath  and 
port  ends  or  44.20  per  cent  of  total  heat  wasted.  This 
figure  impresses  us  as  a  most  forceful  argument  that 
the  open-hearth  process  stands  in  vital  need  of  a  "super- 
refractory."  The  silica  brick  used  for  the  roof  and  port 
ends  of  the  furnace  is  the  purest  obtainable  and,  while 
it  is  the  most  suitable  material  available,  it  is  in  our 
estimation  far  from  being  an  ideal  refractory  for  even 
the  present  requirements.  The  brick  as  used  today 
has  a  fair  life  as  a  refractory,  but  is  in  no  sense  of 
the  word  a  heat  insulator  nor  is  the  endurance  of 
this  material  in  the  service  to  which  it  is  subjected 
great  enough  to  allow  us  to  supplement  it  by  a  heat 
insulator.  What  the  industry  needs  is  a  brick  so 
resistant  to  heat  and  metallic  fumes,  and  one  of  such 
thermal  expansion,  that  it  will  not  only  serve  as  the 
silica  brick  does  today — as  an  uncovered  arch  and 
wall — but  will  stand  the  still  more  severe  test  of  being 
covered  with  a  heat-insulating  material  to  prevent,  in 
a  large  measure,  the  too  great  heat  loss  through  these 
sections.  As  to  tTie  possibility  of  obtaining  such  a 
material,  we  see  no  reason  to  say  it  can  not  be  done. 
Price  should  be  of  secondary  consideration,  for  such 
a  material  once  introduced  would  not  only  add  ma- 
terially to  the  life  of  the  furnace,  but  would  save 
millions  of  dollars  in  fuel  cost. 

In  the  matter  of  applying  oxygen  to  metallurgical 
processes,  our  first  thought  is  that  of  increasing 
temperatures.  As  our  present  refractories  are  now 
subjected  to  their  maximum  working  temperatures,  we 
will  not  consider  the  matter  in  that  connection  at 
present,  but  more  with  the  idea  of  retaining  a  greater 
percentage  of  the  total  heat  for  a  useful  work  than 
is  the  present  practice.  Clements  gives  the  loss  of 
heat  by  radiation  from  the  regenerators  as  15.50  per 
cent  of  the  heat  lost,  and  that  from  the  chimney  gases 
as  36.2  per  cent  of  the  heat  lost.  The  chief  function 
of  the  regenerating  system  in  our  present  open-hearth 
process  is  that  of  increasing  the  temperature  of  com- 
bustion by  adding  sensible  heat  to  the  gases  before  they 
are  burned.  With  oxygen  available  we  will  have 
another  method   of   increasing  the  flame   temperature. 
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which,  instead  of  heating  the  gases,  will  simply  decrease 
the  amount  of  inert  gases  entering  the  furnace,  and 
diluting  the  calorific  intensity  of  the  reaction.  Suppose 
that  we  go  even  farther  than  the  regenerators,  and 
start  by  replacing  with  pure  oxygen  the  air  now  used 
in  operating  the  gas  producers,  increasing  at  the  same 
time  the  steam  used  in  order  to  dampen  the  higher 
producer  temperature  otherwise  obtained.  We  will  now 
secuiv  a  fuel  gas  of  greater  calorific  power  which  may 
be  burned  from  one  end  of  the  furnace  only,  using 
a  nii.xture  of  oxygen  and  air,  the  oxygen  content  of 
which  may  be  regulated  as  our  temperature  require- 
ments dictate.  From  the  exhaust  end  of  the  furnace, 
instead  of  passing  through  regenerators  with  their  ac- 
companying expense  and  heat  loss,  let  us  carry  the 
reduced  volume  of  gas  through  a  waste-heat  boiler, 
lower  its  temperature  to  300  deg.  C,  and  utilize  the 
heat  above  this  temperature  in  the  generation  of  steam. 
With  a  process  of  this  nature  we  will  not  only 
eliminate  the  checkerwork,  but  will  take  a  big  stride 
in  the  way  of  efficient  combustion  and  proper  direction 
of  the  flame.  In  our  present  furnace,  any  mixing  of 
air  and  fuel  gas  must  be  done  in  a  crude  manner,  in 
that  the  only  burner  possible,  in  order  to  withstand 
the  action  of  the  intensely  hot  gases  and  flame  during 
half  of  the  operation,  must  be  of  a  highly  refractory 
material,  and  even  this  is  always  losing  efficiency  as 
a  gas  mixer  due  to  its  "slagging"  away.  If  it  were 
not  necessary  to  rever.se  the  flow  of  gases  to  the 
furnace,  it  would  become  possible  to  construct  an 
efficient  burner  which  would  not  only  effect  a  perfect 
mixture  of  the  gases,  but  which  might  be  used  effec- 
tively to  direct  the  flow  of  gas  in  any  manner  desired. 
It  is  just  possible  that,  with  a  device  of  this  kind,  we 
would  be  able  to  direct  the  flame  to  follow  the  bath 
more  closely  than  is  possible  today,  and  relieve  the 
roof  to  some  extent  of  its  high-temperature  condition. 

I  Available  Fuel  in  Open-Hearth  Process 

j  Another  phase  of  the  question  of  the  use  of  oxygen 
!  in  the  open-hearth  is  found  in  the  matter  of  available 
fuel.  The  ordinary  process  requires  for  success  large 
volumes  of  gas  made  from  the  most  expensive  grade  of 
industrial  coal,  but  we  feel  assured  that  suitable  gas 
can  be  manufactured  from  much  cheaper  material  by 
the  aid  of  oxygen,  and  in  this  line  it  is  well  to  consider 
blast  furnace  gas.  This  fuel  is  unsuitable  for  open- 
hearth  work  because  it  is  a  low-calorific,  slow-burning 
gas,  practically  devoid  of  illuminants.  Burning  blast- 
furnace gas  with  oxygen  will  not  improve  this  lack 
of  illuminants,  but  it  will  increase  the  speed  of  com- 
bustion and  increase  the  calorific  intensity  of  the  flame 
beyond  that  of  current  open-hearth  practice.  This_  is 
only  one  of  the  many  cheap  fuels  which  should  be  tried 
in  this  respect. 

j  Chemical  Problems  of  the  Open-Hearth 

j  The  open-hearth  process  is  essentially  one  of  oxida- 
tion. Pig  iron  and  scrap  steel  are  charged  in  a  fur- 
'  nace,  melted  down,  and  the  impurities  are  oxidized  out, 
'  leaving  as  a  product  a  material  which  has  lost  a  great 
:  part  of  its  phosphorus,  sulphur,  silicon,  manganese  and 
carbon,  the  chief  oxidizing  agent  being  iron  ore.  In 
introducing  iron  ore  we  are  also  introducing  further 
impurities,  mainly  phosphorus  and  silica,  which  have 
a  tendency  to  lower  the  quality  of  the  product.  If  we 
could  accomplish  our  oxidation  by  means  of  oxygen 
we  would  avoid  these  additional  impurities. 
I  Our  next  consideration  is  the  time  element.  To 
1  oxidize  a  bath  to  the  desired  quality,  using  iron  ore, 
■requires  from  3  to  5  hr.,  but  if  we  would  use  oxygen 
for  this  purpose  it  may  be  accomplished  in  less  than 
30  min.  Oxidation  by  iron  ore  is  an  endothermic  re- 
action, as  it  requires  the  reduction  to  iron  of  the  ore 
charged,  and  therefore  absorbs  heat  in  the  furnace. 
Oxidation  by  oxygen  is  highly  exothermic  and  will 
add  greatly  to  the  available  heat  in  the  bath,  another 
factor  which  will  tend  to  shorten  the  process. 
!  As  to  cost,  we  pay  from  $4  to  $6  per  ton  of  iron 
lore  for  this  purpose.  This  ore  contains  about  90  per 
icent  Fe=03  or  27  per  cent  available  oxygen.  We  are 
of  course  utilizing  the  iron  content  of  the  ore  as  well, 
but  that  is  incidental  to  the  fact  that  the  ore  is  used 


for  its  oxidizing  power;  98  per  cent  oxygen  for  this 
purpose  at  $3  per  ton  will  compare  favorably  in  the 
cost  balances  to  27  per  cent  oxygen  introduced  as  ore 
at  a  cost  of  from  $4  to  $6  per  ton  even  when  crediting 
the  latter  practice  with  the  iron  retained  in  the  bath. 
Also,  inasmuch  as  this  process  will  decrease  the  time 
requirements  by  about  3  hr.,  our  capacities  will  be- 
greatly  increased  and  our  fuel  and  overhead  charges 
reduced  accordingly. 

In  speaking  of  chemical  possibilities  connected  with 
the  use  of  oxygen  in  the  open-hearth  furnace,  it  is  well 
to  consider  the  higher  quality  steels.  Steel  made 
properly  in  the  electric  furnace  is  recognized  as  being 
of  superior  grade  and  purity  to  open-hearth  steel,  and 
commands  a  much  higher  price.  One  of  the  main  fac- 
tors which  makes  the  difference  in  the  two  products 
is  the  almost  total  absence  of  oxides  in  electric  steel, 
which  is  accomplished  by  finishing  the  steel  under  very 
reducing  conditions.  The  current  open-hearth  process 
is  incapable  of  duplicating  these  reducing  conditions, 
inasmuch  as  the  products  of  combustion  are  always 
of  an  oxidizing  nature,  and  for  that  reason  a  highly 
reducing  slag,  such  as  is  necessary  in  the  electric 
process  for  the  final  purification,  can  not  be  main- 
tained. However,  if  we  have  oxygen  available  in  the 
open-hearth,  we  will  be  enabled  to  maintain  sufficient 
flame  temperature  by  partial  combustion  of  the  gas, 
and  in  this  manner  make  possible  a  highly  reducing 
atmosphere  in  the  furnace.  Under  these  conditions 
a  reducing  slag  may  be  made,  and  the  bath  cleaned  of 
its  oxides,  producing  a  steel  which  will  be  equal  in 
every  respect  to  that  made  in  the  electric  furnace. 

General  Conclusions 

The  foregoing  study  of  the  open-hearth  process  has 
convinced  us  of  the  following: 

1.  While  the  application  of  oxygen  for  combustion  in  the 
open-hearth  will  effect  some  saving  in  fuel  energy,  with  our 
present  refractories  the  saving  will  be  in  the  form  of  a  by- 
product and  not  of  practical  value.  However,  if  we  can 
prepare  refractories  which  will  withstand  much  higher  tem- 
peratures, the  application  of  oxygen  to  the  process  will  be 
of  great  value,  both  in  saving  fuel  and  increasing  materially 
the  speed  of  the   process. 

2.  That  the  application  of  oxygen  for  combustion  with 
an  idea  of  substituting  cheaper  fuel  for  the  very  expensive 
fuel  used  today  is  a  field  of  particular  promise. 

3.  Taken  from  the  standpoint  of  quality  of  product,  the 
substitution  of  oxygen  for  air  in  the  last  part  of  the  process 
will  enable  us  to  make,  in  the  open-hearth  furnace,  steel  of 
electric  furnace  quality. 

4.  That  the  substitution  of  oxygen  for  the  iron  ore  now 
used  as  an  oxidizing  agent  will  not  only  give  a  higher  grade 
product,  but  it  will  decrease  the  time  required  for  the  process 
by  about  3  hours. 


United  States  Exports 

Among  the  50  largest  items  of  American  exports  in 
the  first  half  of  1923,  grouped  according  to  value,  there 
were  five  items  of  iron  and  steel  products,  seven  of 
machinery,  two  of  nonferrous  metals,  while  coal  and 
coke,  considered  together,  occupy  second  position  of  the 
entire  group,  being  exceeded  only  by  raw  cotton. 

Figured  by  quantity  rather  than  by  dollar  value,  the 
largest  item  of  all  of  our  exports,  both  in  1922  and  1923, 
consisted  of  coal  and  coke,  which  show  more  than  double 
the  quantity  this  year  than  was  shipped  last  year. 

Exports  not  expressed  in  pounds  included  automo- 
biles, to  the  extent  of  69,941  passenger  cars  and  11,578 
trucks  and  buses  in  1923,  both  being  more  than  double 
last  year's  figures.  Locomotives  fell  off  from  212  to 
112,  but  agricultural  tractors  jumped  from  3926  to 
10,223,  while  freight  cars  at  7481  in  1923  were  almost 
four  times  the  1957  of  the  previous  year. 

During  the  first  half  of  1923  our  best  customer  was 
Great  Britain,  with  Canada,  Germany,  France,  Japan, 
Cuba,  Italy,  Mexico,  Argentina,  Australia,  Netherlands 
and  China  following  in  the  order  named.  Each  of  these 
12  countries  took  upward  of  $50,000,000  of  goods.  Our 
sources  of  imports  in  the  six  months,  again  carrying 
the  figure  to  the  $50,000,000  mark,  were,  in  order: 
Cuba,  Great  Britain,  Canada,  Japan,  Straits  Settle- 
ments, China,  Argentina,  Germany,  France,  India, 
Mexico,  Brazil  and  Chile. 


Washing  Limestone  for  Blast  Furnaee  Use 

Plant  Electrically  Driven  from  Quariy  to  Storage  Bins  and 

x\lmost  Automatic — Effort  to  Get  a  Flux 

Free  from  Dirt 


IN  response  to  complaints  of  dirty  limestone  from 
blast  furnace  operators,  particularly  those  repre- 
sented in  the  Southern  Ohio  Pig  Iron  and  Coke  As- 
sociation, an  installation  of  a  washing  equipment  for 
cleaning  the  stone  has  been  made  at  plant  X  of  the 
Marble  Cliff  Quarries  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

The  stone  deposits  of  the  company  are,  generally 
speaking,  about  50  ft.  in  depth,  and  the  fluxing  stone 
ledges  lie  usually  about  20  ft.  below  the  surface.  All 
stone  above  this  depth  is  used  as  ballast  and  in  road 


work.  The  stone  is  quarried  by  steam  shovels,  after  be- 
ing blasted,  and  loaded  into  15-ton  dump  cars  for  trans- 
portation to  the  crushers  and  washing  apparatus.  The 
system  of  transportation  used  is  an  indication  of  the 
economical  processes  evident  throughout  the  plant,  as 
only  four  men  are  required  to  operate  the  system  from 
the  stone  ledge  to  the  primary  crusher. 

The  transportation  system  used  is  the  Woodford  re- 
mote control  system,  electrically  operated  through  a 
third  rail.     The  line  is  double  tracked  with  the  excep- 


Power  for  the  Trans- 
portation System  Is 
Transmitted  Through  a 
Third  Rail.  An  elec- 
trically operated  re- 
versing cam  prevents 
collisions  on  the  single- 
tracked  iwrtion  of  line 
over  the  bridge  shown 
at    the    left    m     upper 


Above  —  The  Lioos- 
ened  Stone  Is 
Loaded  into  Dump 
Cars  by  Steam 
Shovels,  the  Fire- 
men of  Which  Spot 
the  Empties  and 
also  Deliver  the 
Loaded  Cars  to  the 

Main  Line 
At  Right  —  The 
Operator  of  No.  2 
Tower  Controls  the 
Movement  of  the 
Cars.  Loaded  and 
Empties,  for  a  dis- 
tance of  Three- 
fourths   of    a    Mile 
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tion  of  the  portion  crossing  a  bridge  about  midway  be- 
tween the  quarry  and  the  crusher.  When  the  car  is 
filled  with  stone  by  the  steam  shovel,  the  shovel  fire- 
man, who  also  spots  the  cars  for  loading,  by  means  of 
a  push  button  located  on  the  shovel,  starts  the  car  on 
its  way  to  the  crusher.  The  fireman  of  the  shovel 
usually  controls  the  movement  of  the  cars  for  a  dis- 
tance of  150  ft.,  though  this  distance  depends  on  the 
location  of  the  shovel,  and  he  delivers  them  to  the  main 
line,  where  an  operator  in  a  tower,  located  where  he 
can  secure  a  view  of  the  entire  quarry,  takes  charge  of 


the  loaded  car  for  a  distance  of  about  one-quarter  of  a 
mile.  He  in  turn  delivers  the  cars  to  the  second  tower- 
man,  who  handles  it  for  a  distance  of  about  three-quar- 
ters of  a  mile. 

The  importance  of  this  man's  position  is  evident 
when  it  is  said  that  it  is  his  duty  to  handle  the  cars, 
both  loaded  and  empty,  over  a  bridge  350  ft.  long,  which 
is  only  single  tracked.  To  prevent  any  possible  chance 
of  a  collision  occurring  on  this  bridge,  reversing  cams 
have  been  installed  at  each  end.  This  prevents  cars 
from  either  direction  going  upon  the  bridge  unless  re- 
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leased  by  the  tower  operator.  Thus  it  is  impossible 
for  a  collision  to  occur  through  lack  of  observation 
from  the  tower. 

A  third  tower  operator  handles  the  cai-s  a  distance 
of  about  1000  ft.,  and  as  he  is  located  directly  opposite 
the  primary  crusher,  he  also  operates  the  car  dumper. 
When  the  loaded  cars  reach  the  dumper  a  cam  arrange- 
ment automatically  i-everses  them  for  the  trip  back  to 
the  quarry.  An  elaborate  system  of  electrically  con- 
trolled switches  gives  great  flexibility  to  the  movement 
of  the  cars,  enabling  the  operators  to  keep  four  steam 
shovels,  operating  at  distant  parts  of  the  quarry,  con- 
tinuously supplied  with  empties. 

The  first  step  in  actually  preparing  the  flux  for 
blast  furnace  use  is  when  the  stone  is  dumped  into  the 
primary  crusher,  operated  by  a  200-hp.  motor.  Some 
pieces  of  stone  weigh  as  much  as  .5  tons.  The  crushed 
stone  drops  upon  a  60-in.  rubber  belt  conveyor  driven 
by  a  75-hp.  motor  and  is  dumped  into  the  main  hopper 
in  the  screen  house.  From  this  hopper  it  is  fed  to  two 
main  screens,  and  the  sizes  between  8  in.  and  4%  in. 
drop  into  the  bins  built  beneath.  The  larger  pieces  of 
stone  pass  over  the  screen  to  conveyors,  and  then 
through  chutes  to  three  smaller  sized  crushers  to  be 
further  broken  up.  From  these  crushers  the  stone  is 
picked  up  by  bucket  elevators  and  taken  to  a  series  of 
what  are  called  re-screens,  and  the  different  sizes  soon 
find  their  way  to  the  proper  bins  for  loading. 

The  stone  destined  for  blast  furnace  use  is  conveyed 
over  a  30-in.  belt  conveyor  to  the  washing  plant.  This 
conveyor  is  elevated  about  30  ft.  from  the  ground,  and 
the  stone  enters  a  chute  for  the  descent  into  the  scrub- 
ber. The  water  for  washing  purposes  is  pumped  into 
the  chute  at  the  same  time  as  the  stone. 


The  stone  and  water  enter  the  scrubber,  a  revolving 
cylinder  30  ft.  long  and  5  ft.  in  diameter,  driven  by  a 
100-hp.  motor,  at  one  end.  On  the  inside  of  the  scrub- 
ber is  a  series  of  fins  riveted  to  the  casing  for  the  pur- 
pose of  forcing  the  stona  forward  to  the  discharge  end 
of  the  scrubber;  end  the  revolving  action  of  the  cylin- 
der, throwing  stone  against  stone,  tumbling  over  and 
over,  and  being  forced  forward,  puts  all  particles  of 
dirt  into  suspension  in  the  water.  The  water  from  this 
scrubber  is  wasted  away  at  the  discharge  end. 

The  washed  stone  is  discharged  from  the  scrubber 
to  a  continuous  bucket  elevator,  and  is  conveyed  to  a 
series  of  revolving,  cone-shaped  rinsing  screens  rang- 
ing from  IV2  in.  down  to  "sand."  Flux  stone  sizes  pass 
over  the  IV^-in.  screens.  All  stone  passing  through 
1%  in.  is  separated  into  smaller  sizes  and  prepared  for 
uses  other  than  flux.  Clean,  fresh  water  is  continually 
played  on  these  screens,  both  inside  and  outside,  and 
as  a  result,  when  the  stone  passes  through  and  over  the 
screens  to  the  storage  bins,  it  is  free  from  dirt  of  any 
kind.  The  flux  is  then  ready  for  loading  into  railroad 
cars  for  shipment  to  the  blast  furnaces.  The  sand  ac- 
cumulated in  the  washing  operation  is  conveyed  into 
settling  tanks,  and  from  there  by  a  bucket  conveyor  to 
storage  bins. 

The  entire  plant,  operated  electrically  and  almost 
automatically,  requires  a  minimum  of  workmen.  From 
the  primary  crusher  to  the  storage  bins,  the  plant  re- 
quires only  fifteen  men  to  operate  it,  and  in  this  num- 
ber are  included  electricians,  oilers,  millwrights  and 
crusher  attendants.  The  plant  has  a  rated  capacity 
of  3000  tons  of  flux  per  10-hr.  day,  but  as  high  as  4200 
tons  of  all  sizes  have  been  produced  and  shipped  dur- 
ing this  period. 


Portable  Sandslinger  Molding  Machine 

A  portable  type  Sandslinger  molding  machine  of 
particular  interest  to  general  jobbing  shops  has  been 
added  to  the  line  of  the  Beardsley-Piper  Co.,  312  Union 
Park  Court,  Chicago. 

Unusual  flexibility  is  an  outstanding  feature 
claimed.  The  jointed  arm  has  a  radius  of  10  ft.,  and 
if  a  mold  is  too  large  and  the  operator  cannot  reach 
or  cover  the  entire  flask  being  rammed,  the  machine 
may  be  lifted  and  placed  in  a  new  position  and  the 
ramming  finished.  It  can  be  used  on  molds  of  any 
size  and  will  ram  to  a  depth  of  10  ft.  It  is  said  to  be 
used  economically  on  pit  jobs  or  any  flask  or  pit  con- 
taining from  5  cu.  ft.  of  sand  up  to  the  largest  molds, 
and  ram  10  cu.  ft.  or  1000  lb.  of  sand  per  minute,  ram- 
ming all  that  three  men  can  shovel.  The  velocity  of 
the  .sand  varies  with  the  class  of  work.  It  is  claimed 
that  the  machine  will  not  wear  or 
damage  the  pattern,  as  the  first 
sand  out  of  the  ramming  head 
covers  and  protects  it. 

The  machine  is  electrically 
driven  and  compressed  air  is  not 
required.  A  hydraulic  leveling  de- 
vice incorporated  in  the  base  is  said  to  permit  of  quick 
leveling-up  as  soon  as  the  machine  is  placed  on  the  floor. 
The  sand  is  shoveled  into  a  hopper  and  carried  by  the 
vertical  bucket  elevator  to  an  oscillating  riddle.  Scrap, 
gaggers  and  other  refuse  in  the  sand  work  to  the  front 
of  the  riddle  and  are  delivered  to  a  chute  and  finally 
into  a  scrap  box  mounted  on  the  arm.  Riddled  sand  is 
deposited  on  a  hopper  on  the  impeller  arm  and  is  car- 
ried to  the  impeller  head  by  a  conveyor  belt,  the  im- 
peller head  discharging  the  sand  into  the  mold  by  cen- 
trifugal force.  The  impeller  head,  which  is  the  vital 
part  of  the  machine,  not  only  throws  sand  at  high 
velocity  but  forms  it  into  wads  or  compressed  handfuls 
preparatory  to  projecting  it  into  the  flask.  Three  sep- 
arate motors  are  used,  one  for  the  impeller  head  and 
belt  conveyor,  one  for  the  riddle,  and  one  for  the  bucket 
elevator. 


Assigned   Car   Order   Case    Postponed 

Washington,  Sept.  18. — The  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  has  again  postponed  the  effective  date  of 
its  assigned  car  order,  delaying  it  this  time  from  Oct. 


On  Aug.  9  the  Ford  Motor  Co.  produced  7225  cars 
and  trucks;  on  Aug.  11,  7236;  on  Aug.  13,  7270.  Each, 
in  turn,  was  a  new  high  record. 


Unusual  Flexibility  Is  Claimed  for  this  Portable 
Type  of  Molding  Machine.  Which  Has  a  Jointed 
Arm  with  10-Ft.  Radius  and  May  Be  Moved 
from  Place  to  Place  During  the  Ramming  of  a 
Large   Mold.     It   will    ram    to  a    depth    of    10   ft. 

1  to  Nov.  1.  It  is  understood  that  the  reason  for  this 
action  was  to  permit  the  commission  an  opportunity 
to  give  further  study  to  applications  for  reopening  of 
the  case.  Among  those  who  have  sought  a  rehearing 
are  iron  and  steel  producers  who  own  private  railroad 


President  C()olidge''s  Tariff  Policy 

White  House  Will  Follow  the  Limited  IiKjuiry  Plan  of 

President  Harding — Commission  Expected  to 

Begin  Work  Abroad  at  Early  Date 

BY   L.   W.    MOFFETT 


Washington,  Sept.  18. — Having  resumed  hearings 
under  the  flexible  provisions  of  the  Fordney^McCumber 
act,  following  its  summer  recess,  interest  is  being  mani- 
fested as  to  when  the  Tariff  Commission  may  author- 
ize investigations  abroad  under  these  provisions.  It 
had  been  expected  that  such  authority  would  be  granted 
before  the  commission  began  its  recess,  but,  for  some 
reason  as  yet  unexplained,  such  authority  has  not  been 
given. 

Disturbed  economic  conditions  of  Europe  have  been 
mentioned  as  one  cause  for  the  delay,  but  this  has  not 
been  accepted  as  an  entirely  adequate  reason.  It  has 
been  pointed  out  that  conditions  in  Europe  have  been 
far  from  normal  ever  since  the  armistice,  but  despite 
that  fact  it  had  been  originally  intended  to  begin  in- 
vestigations abroad  under  the  flexible  provisions.  An- 
other reason  for  the  delay,  which  is  given  a  great  deal 
of  credence,  is  the  change  in  the  Administration 
brought  about  by  the  death  of  President  Harding.  The 
commission  is  said  to  have  been  about  ready  to  author- 
ize investigations  abroad,  but  was  compelled  to  aban- 
don the  plan  because  of  the  unexpected  death  of  Mr. 
Harding.  The  result  was  that  the  commission  faced  an 
entirely  new  situation.  After  a  rather  heated  dispute 
between  two  groups  in  the  commission,  although  state- 
ments of  the  commission  have  sought  to  deny  there  was 
any  serious  difference  of  opinion,  the  late  President 
Harding  had  mapped  out  a  program  upon  which  the 
commission   should   proceed. 

President   Harding's   Position 

Mr.  Harding  took  the  view  of  the  group  headed  by 
Chairman  Marvin  of  the  commission  that  the  latter  was 
not  empowered  to  open  wide  without  limitation  any  or 
all  schedules  of  the  tariff  act  with  a  purpose  to  making 
investigations  upon  its  own  initiative  and  recommend- 
ing any  changes  that  it  might  feel  were  justified.  It  was 
the  Culbertson  group  which  had  conceived  the  idea  that 
the  commission  did  have  such  a  blanket  authority  and 
this  variance  of  view  in  the  commission  became  so 
pointed,  according  to  reports  that  apparently  are  well 
founded,  that  it  was  taken  before  Mr.  Harding,  and 
was  settled  by  him. 

With  the  commission  given  to  understand  its  limi- 
tations, it  had  proceeded  to  follow  out  the  program  and 
in  doing  so  to  authorize  investigation  abroad.  But 
upon  the  advent  of  Mr.  Coolidge  as  President,  the  com- 
mission is  said  to  have  been  uncertain  as  to  what  his 
attitude  might  be. 

The  President  recently  made  it  known  that  he  was 
opposed  to  tariff  tinkering  and  desired  that  business 
be  not  disturbed  unnecessarily  and  made  it  plain  that 
he  would  not  authorize  changes  in  rates  under  the  flex- 
ible provisions  unless  investigations  of  the  commission 
made  it  clear  that  revisions  were  thoroughly  justified. 


President  Coolidge's  Policy 

Not  until  last  Friday,  however,  did  it  become  known 
at  the  White  House  that  President  Coolidge  proposes 
in  effect  to  follow  the  program  of  Mr.  Harding  with 
respect  to  limitations  of  the  commission.  It  was  clearly 
indicated  that  President  Coolidge  shares  the  view  which 
was  held  by  Mr.  Harding  that  the  commission  has  no 
authority  to  make  wholesale  investigations  on  its  own 
initiative  which  would  be  equivalent  to  actual  and  com- 
plete tariff  revision.  At  the  same  time,  it  was  made 
known  that  President  Coolidge  is  of  the  opinion  that 
the  commission  does  have  authority  to  initiate  certain 
investigations  without  waiting  for  the  filing  of  formal 
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complaints  by  those  who  are  seeking  changes  in  rates 
under  the  flexible  provisions.  It  is  believed,  however, 
that  President  Coolidge  will  look  askance  upon  and 
will  discountenance  any  efforts  to  initiate  widespread 
investigations,  but  will  insist  that  they  be  restricted 
entirely  to  studies  and  hearings  that  are  shown  by  out- 
standing facts  to  have  been  well  taken.  It  was  made 
plain  also  that  before  initiating  investigations  the  com- 
mission will  be  required  to  get  the  approval  of  the 
President. 

With  this  view  of  President  Coolidge  becoming 
known,  it  is  believed  that  the  commission  in  the  near 
future  will  announce  plans  to  begin  investigations 
abroad.  Among  those  which  it  is  expected  will  be 
scheduled  first  are  those  relating  to  pig  iron  and  Swiss 
files.  It  had  been  expected  that  these  investigations 
would  be  under  way  by  the  first  or  middle  of  August. 
The  domestic  inquiry  as  to  these  two  subjects  has  been 
completed.  It  is  assumed  that  the  investigation  as  to 
magnesite  in  which  the  applicant  is  seeking  a  reduction 
of  rates,  as  contrasted  with  application  in  the  pig  iron 
and  Swiss  file  cases,  in  which  increased  rates  are 
sought,  will  not  be  undertaken  abroad  until  after  the 
domestic  inquiry  has  been  completed. 

For  Higher  Duty  on  Swiss  Files 

Application  for  a  higher  duty  on  Sotss  files  was 
made  to  the  commission  by  the  American  Swiss  Pile  & 
Tool  Co.,  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  through  its  president,  P.  F. 
Reichhelm.  The  Swiss  File  &  Tool  Co.  particularly  is 
desirous  of  better  protection  on  the  smaller  size  files, 
up  to  6  in.,  according  to  the  application.  It  is  pointed 
out  by  Mr.  Reichhelm  that  in  1920  total  sales  of  agents 
of  the  company  were  $262,968.38.  The  entire  product 
of  the  company  was  sold  to  E.  P.  Reichhelm  &  Co.,  Inc., 
thus  relieving  the  producing  company  of  the  selling  and 
administration  overhead.  At  that  time,  the  total  over- 
head of  the  company,  according  to  the  application,  was 
about  82  per  cent. 

The  president  of  the  company  stated  that  it  was  the 
belief  of  the  company  that  it  would  be  greatly  to  its 
advantage  to  sell  direct  to  jobbers  and  therefore  in 
1921  the  company  became  its  own  distributor.  This  in- 
volved the  building  up  of  the  sales  organization  and 
executive  expense,  which  it  is  declared,  would  have  been 
out  of  proportion  even  if  the  sales  remained  at  the  1920 
figure,  but  the  application  says  the  sales  in  1921 
dropped  to  !fl07,521.  The  overhead  with  labor  at  part 
time  is  placed  at  134  per  cent.  With  the  sales  decreas- 
ing, the  application  points  out,  it  became  necessary  to 
work  on  part  time,  which  increased  the  burden. 

The  petition  adds: 

"All  of  this  was  suddenly  imposed  upon  this  organi- 
zation when  the  business  depression  reached  its  peak, 
but  we  feel  we  will  be  better  off  in  the  long  run  to  sell 
direct  to  distributors  even  though  we  must  temporarily 
suffer  the  penalty  of  carrying  the  added  selling  expense, 
because  the  signs  already  have  indicated  a  healthy  in- 
crease in  our  business." 


Passing  upon  a  complaint  of  the  National  Supply 
Co.  of  Pennsylvania  versus  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  et  al., 
against  a  rate  of  27c.  on  wrought  iron  pipe  from  Pitts- 
burgh to  Mannington,  W.  Va.,  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  has  ordered  the  carriers  to  reduce  the  rate 
to  19c.  not  later  than  Nov.  26.  Reparation  also  was 
awarded. 
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T-Slot  MUling  Machine 

DesigTied  especially  for  the  rapid  production  of 
T-slots  in  locomotive  driving  box  adjusting  wedges, 
the  combination  milling  and  drilling  machine  shown 
has  recently  been  built  by  the  Harrington  Co.,  Phila- 
delphia. 

One  side  of  the  machine  is  equipped  with  a  drill 
spindle  provided  with  hand  and  power  feed  with  auto- 
matic trip.  Two  holes  on  close  centers  are  drilled  in 
each  wedge  block,  thus  removing  most  of  the  metal 
for  the  subsequent  milling  operation.  The  vertically 
adjustable  table  under  the  drill  spindle  has  adjustable 
guides  and  variable  stops  to  facilitate  rapid  drilling. 
The  two  strips  on  the  table  are  adjustable  sideways 
to  the  width  of  any  wedge  block.  The  block  to  be 
drilled  is  placed  between  the  guide  strips  and  pushed 


Two  Tables.  One  for  Drilling 
and  One  for  Milling,   Featu 
This  T-SIot  Milling  Machine. 
The      combination      provides 
rapid  production 


back  against  the  first  adjustable  end  stop.  This  stop 
is  adjusted  so  as  to  locate  properly  the  first  hole.  Then 
the  wedge  block  is  puslied  back  against  the  second 
stop  and  the  second  hole  drilled.  These  two  holes 
can  be  seen  at  the  right  end  of  the  wedge  block  on  the 
floor  at  the  left. 

_  The  milling  side  of  the  machine  has  two  parallel 
spindles,  running  at  difi'erent  speeds  and  driven  by 
spiral  gearing  flooded  with  oil.  The  milling  table  has 
vertical  adjustment  and  carries  a  compound  table  with 
movement,  in  and  out,  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the 
spindles  and  also  transverse  movement  at  right  angles 
to  that  axis.  The  transverse  movement  has  power 
feed  and  automatic  trip  for  stopping  the  feed  at  any 
px-edetermined  depth. 

A  specially  designed  vise  mounted  on  the  table, 
holds  the  wedge  blocks  with  a  narrow  edge  uppermost. 
The  sliding  jaw  is  quickly  clamped  by  a  hand  wheel 
and  screw,  an  adjustable  stop  determines  the  depth 
of  the  T-slot  and  a  clamp  over  the  top  of  the  jaws 
prevents  the  work  from  raising. 

The  left  hand  spindle,  rotating  rapidly,  drives  a 
straight  end  mill  and  the  right  hand  spindle,  rotating 
slowly,  drives  a  T-slot  cutter,  so  that  both  cut  at  about 
the  same  surface  speed.  The  table  is  fed  from  left 
to  right,  the  end  mill  first  removing  the  metal  left  by 
the   drilling  operation    and   then   the   T-slot   is   cut    in 


as  the  work  is  fed  toward  the  right-hand  spindle. 
A  base  e.xtension  carries  the  belt-connected  motor. 
This  should  preferably  be  of  the  adjustable  speed  type, 
to  give  a  range  of  spindle  speeds  for  cutting  different 
materials.  Four  different  feeds  can  be  obtained  by 
means  of  constant  center  change  gears.  It  is  claimed 
that  the  use  of  this  machine  materially  reduces  cost  of 
production  as  well  as  increases  the  output  per  man- 
hour.  The  machine  is  so  compact  that  comparatively 
little  floor  space  is  required. 


Industrial    Works,    Builder    of    Locomotive 
Cranes,  Celebrates  Fiftieth  Anniversary 

The  Industrial  Works,  Bay  City,  Mich.,  celebrated 
its  fiftieth  anniversary  with  a  convention  and  dinner 
at  Bay  City,  Sept.  6,  7  and  8.  Twenty-one  members  of 
the  branch  offices  and  agencies  of  the  company  were 
present  at  the  convention.  The  dinner,  which  included 
the  force  at  the  plant,  numbered  more  than  300.  Each 
guest  was  presented  a  small  booklet  containing  the  his- 
tory of  the  Industrial  Works  from  1873  when  the  com- 
pany was  formed  to  take  over  the  shop  of  the  Mac- 
Dowell  Foundry  Co.  at  Bay  City,  through  the  period 
of  repair  work  on  saw-mills  and  the  galvanizing  of  salt 
well  piping,  the  period  of  building  engines,  boilers, 
gang  saws  and  circular  saws,  the  development  into 
marine  engineers  and  later  into  builders  of  steam 
shovels  for  use  on  standard  gage  railroads,  which  was 
only  a  short  step  into  the  company's  present  line  of 
wrecking  cranes  and  locomotive  cranes.  The  booklet 
is  amply  illustrated  with  drawings  of  the  company's 
executives,  the  plant  at  various  stages  of  its  develop- 
ment and  its  cranes  from  the  type  of  1882  to  that  of 
1923. 

At  the  dinner  on  the  evening  of  Sept.  7,  Everett  C. 
Wood,  the  plant  engineer,  was  toastmaster.  Among 
the  speakers  were  William  L.  Clements,  president,  who 
spoke  on  "Our  Golden  Anniversary";  Charles  R.  Wells, 
secretary  and  treasurer,  whose  address  was  "Fifty 
Years  a  Treasurer";  Steven  Martell,  blacksmith  of  the 
Industrial  Works  for  the  past  43  years,  who  spoke  on 
"Our  Plant  43  Years  Ago";  Fred  L.  Wild,  whose  sub- 
ject was  "Our  Plant  24  Years  Ago";  Walter  B.  Perry, 
superintendent,  who  described  "Our  Plant  Today";  and 
Ernest  B.  Perry,  general  manager,  whose  address  was 
"Fifty  Years  of  F*rogress." 


Building  Koppers  Ovens 

Of  the  711  new  type  ovens,  for  which  the  Koppers 
Co.,  Pittsburgh,  took  contracts  since  last  fall,  37  al- 
ready are  completed  and  in  operation,  these  composing 
the  plant  of  the  Weirton  Steel  Co.,  Weirton,  W.  Va., 
and  most  of  the  remainder  will  be  built  and  in  opera- 
tion by  next  summer.  The  first  of  six  units  of  61  ovens 
each  of  the  addition  to  the  Clairton,  Pa.,  plant  of  the 
Carnegie  Steel  Co.  will  be  completed  soon  after  the 
turn  of  1924.  The  Koppers  Co.  expects  to  complete 
the  11  ovens  it  is  building  for  the  Battle  Creek  Gas 
Co.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  around  the  first  of  Novem- 
ber; the  battery  of  33  ovens  for  the  Columbia  Steel  Co., 
Salt  Lake  City,  by  next  spring;  the  61  ovens  for  the 
Republic  Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  Youngstown,  in  November; 
19  ovens  for  the  Consumers  Power  Co.,  Zilwaukee, 
Mich.,  in  December;  the  addition  to  the  plant  at  Lacka- 
wanna Works,  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  114  ovens,  next 
spring;  the  47  ovens  for  the  Trumbull-Cliffs  Furnace 
Co.,  Warren,  Ohio,  next  summer;  and  the  23  ovens  for 
the  Diamond  Alkali  Co.,  Alkali,  Ohio,  next  spring. 


After  a  shutdown  of  four  weeks,  during  which  ex- 
tensive improvements  had  been  made  to  the  plant,  the 
blooming  and  bar  mills  of  the  Andrews  Steel  Co.,  New- 
port, Ky.,  resumed  operations  Saturday  last.  The  plant 
of  the  Newport  Rolling  Mill  Co.  resumed  on  Sunday 
night. 


International  Work  in  Testing  Cast  Iron 

Fouiuliymen's  Congress  at  Paris  Takes  Important  Action 

— Chemical  Specification  for  Pig  Iron  Favored 

— A  European  Malleable  Association 

{By  Cable) 


Paris,  France,  Sept.  15. — The  four  days'  technical 
sessions  of  the  International  Foundiynien's  Congress, 
which  was  held  under  Government  sanction,  ended  to- 
day. The  attendance  was  large  and  the  meeting,  with 
its  accompanying  exhibition,  was  a  pronounced  success. 
Visitors  were  in  attendance  from  eig-ht  diffei-ent  coun- 
tries, the  American  delegation  numbering  30  persons. 

At  the  opening  session  on  Wednesday  Director  L. 
Abbe  of  the  Government  Ministry  of  Technical  Instruc- 
tion, presided.  On  the  platform  were  presidents  of  four 
national  associations:  E.  Ramas  of  the  Association 
Technique  Fonderie  de  France;  G.  H.  Clamer  of  the 
American  Foundrymen's  Association;  Oliver  Stubbs  of 
the  Institution  of  British  Foundrymen,  and  M.  Leonard 
of  the  Belgian  association. 

There  were  the  usual  greetings  and  responses.  Presi- 
dent Ramas  making  the  opening  address.  The  principal 
paper  of  the  morning  was  on  molding  sand  and  the 
latter  part  of  the  session  was  given  up  to  a  discussion 
on  the  testing  of  cast  iron.  A  resolution  advocating 
the  beginning  of  international  work  on  specifications 
was  seconded  on  behalf  of  the  eight  nations  repre- 
sented and  adopted  unanimously. 

Thursday's  technical  session  was  in  English,  papers 
on  testing  and  on  molding  sand  being  presented  by 
members  of  the  American  Foundrymen's  Association 
and  the  Institution  of  British  Foundrymen.  There  was 
also  a  discussion  of  the  desirability  of  adopting  chemi- 
cal specifications  for  pig  iron.   A  resolution  advocating 


the  use  of  such  specifications  was  carried  unanimously. 

The  technical  session  of  Friday,  Sept.  14,  was  given 
up  to  papers  and  discussions  on  malleable  castings.  One 
outcome  of  this  session  was  the  formation  of  a  Euro- 
pean malleable  association,  which  will  deal  with  tech- 
nical but  not  commercial  questions. 

The  closing  session  this  morning  had  before  it  the 
apprenticeship  question  and  the  proposal  for  the  prepa- 
ration of  an  international  dictionary  of  foundry  terms. 
The  Minister  of  Technical  Education  presented  medals 
to  the  association  presidents  in  attendance,  also  prizes 
to  exhibitors  and  to  apprentices  in  the  foundry  schools. 

The  exhibition,  which  was  located  in  the  Govern- 
ment trade  school  building,  was  on  a  large  scale  and 
was  highly  creditable.  There  were  educational  exhibits 
of  patterns  and  castings,  and  in  the  equipment  section 
molding  machines  and  sand  treating  machinery  were 
shown  in  operation.  The  registration  of  exhibitors 
reached  450  and  there  were  1500  visitors.  Visiting 
ladies  were  entertained  by  a  committee  which  took  them 
to  many  points  of  interest  in  Paris.  The  closing  ban- 
quet was  a  memorable  occasion.  The  American  party 
scattered  soon  after  the  convention,  the  greater  part 
taking  the  tour  of  Belgian  battlefields. 

The  organization  of  international  testing  work,  the 
resolution  favoring  the  adoption  of  chemical  pig  iron 
specifications,  and  the  organization  of  the  European 
Malleable  Association  have  been  commented  on  as  the 
outstanding  features  of  the  congress. 


What  American  Foundrymen  Saw  in  Great  Britain 


{Special  Correspondence) 


London,  England,  Sept.  5.— On  the  afternoon  of 
Aug.  28  the  American  foundrymen's  party  entrained 
to  Sheffield,  where  they  were  met  by  a  reception  com- 
mittee of  the  Sheffield  foundrymen  and  brought  to  the 
Royal  Victoria  Hotel.  The  evening  was  spent  in  get- 
ting acquainted  as  also  in  meeting  friends  gained  by 
correspondence. 

At  the  Hadfield  Plant 

On  Wednesday  morning,  Aug.  29,  the  party  was 
motored  out  to  the  Hecla  works  of  Hadfields,  Ltd.  Sir 
Robert  Hadfield  had  come  down  from  London  especially 
for  the  visit  and  with  P.  B.  Brown,  the  managing  direc- 
tor, received  the  visitors  and  showed  them  about  the 
great  plant.  The  principal  products  are  manganese 
steel  castings  up  to  35  tons  in  weight,  entering  into  all 
kinds  of  industries,  high  grade  steels  for  drilling  and 
cutting  purposes,  crushing  machinery  parts,  shells, 
guns,  etc.  The  works,  covering  a  great  acreage,  are 
peculiarly  well  laid  out,  with  large  buildings  admirably 
lighted  and  with  equipment  driven  electrically  and  of 
advanced  types.  The  word  quality  is  written  all  over 
the  establishment  in  its  best  sense,  for  the  record  of 
good  work  produced,  even  during  the  war  stress,  is  un- 
surpassed. 

After  seeing  the  electric  furnaces  at  work,  observ- 
ing the  action  of  the  great  shell  piercing  press,  the 
railroad  crossing  and  frog  shop,  the  rolling  mills  for 
fine  steels,  etc.,  the  party  was  entertained  at  lunch, 
with  Sir  Robert  presiding,  and  giving  an  address  of 
welcome  and  an  explanation  of  the  principles  involved 
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in  the  plant  development.  The  usual  toasts  were  drunk, 
responses  being  by  President  Clamer  of  the  A.  F.  A., 
and  Mr.  Brown  of  Hadfields,  Ltd.  On  adjournment 
motion  pictures  were  shown  in  the  dining  room  of  the 
works,  illustrating  many  phases  of  the  work  done  at 
the  plant,  particularly  during  the  busy  war  days. 

TTie  party  was  photographed  and  then  taken  across 
the  dividing  line  into  the  great  works  of  Edgar  Allen  & 
Co.,  whose  specialty  is  in  railroad  crossings  and  track 
work,  with  large  steel  casting  facilities  for  all  classes 
of  work.  One  of  the  special  features  was  a  sand  stor- 
age with  conveying  systems  for  proper  mixing  and  final 
milling  arrangements  for  producing  a  molding  sand 
suitable  for  the  high  grade  work  made.  Steel  from  con- 
verters was  poured  at  extremely  high  temperatures 
over  the  lip  of  the  ladles,  and  this  was  made  possible 
by  the  attainment  of  the  highest  degree  of  refractori- 
ness in  the  sand  in  the  first  place.  The  resulting  cast- 
ings were  notably  smooth  and  clean  as  a  consequence. 

Another  luncheon  was  served,  through  the  courtesy 
of  the  Allen  company,  during  which  Mr.  Clamer,  'as 
president  of  the  American  Foundrymen's  Association, 
conveyed  the  thanks  of  the  delegation  to  the  officers 
of  the  Allen  works.  There  was  a  brief  response  by  the 
manager.  In  the  meantime  the  ladies  of  the  party  had 
been  entertained  at  tea  by  Mrs.  T.  H.  Firth,  at  Prior 
Bank,  one  of  the  splendid  homes  of  England.  The  rain, 
unfortunately,  prevented  taking  full  advantage  of  a 
motor  run  to  the  Derwent  Valley  Water  Works. 

A  formal  dinner  was  given  in  the  evening  by  the 
Sheffield  and  district  branch  of  the  Institute  of  British 
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Foundrymen.  John  Shaw,  president  of  the  district 
branch  of  the  institute,  served  as  chairman,  and  there 
were  present  as  additional  guests  the  Lord  Mayors  of 
Sheffield  and  Rotherham,  as  also  Sir  Robert  Hadfield. 
After  the  usual  toasts  to  the  King  and  the  President, 
V.  E.  Minich,  New  York,  toasted  the  City  and  Com- 
merce of  Sheffield,  to  which  Lord  Mayor  W.  C.  Fenton 
responded.  Sir  Robert  Hadfield  then  toasted  the  Amer- 
ican Foundrynien's  Association,  President  G.  H.  Clamer 
responding;  and  lastly  Dr.  Richard  Moldenke  toasted 
the  Institution  of  British  Foundrymen,  to  which  Past 
President  T.  H.  Firth  of  the  institute  responded. 

British  vs.  American  Test  Bar  Practice 

Thursday,  Aug.  30,  was  given  over  to  a  motor  ride 
in  the  environments  of  Sheffield,  visiting  many  points 
of  interest.  The  American  party  left  for  Manchester 
Friday,  Aug.  31,  in  the  afternoon.  In  the  evening  Dr. 
Richard  Moldenke  addressed  a  meeting  of  the  Sheffield 
branch  of  the  institute,  remaining  behind  the  party  for 
the  purpose.  He  spoke  on  "American  Foundry  Prac- 
tice," taking  up  present  tendencies  and  methods  of 
operation.  The  discussion  that  followed,  in  which  Doc- 
tors Hatfield  and  Longmuir  took  part,  among  others, 
brought  out  several  interesting  facts.  One  was  that 
English  foundry  iron  blast  furnaces  were  run  very  easy, 
seldom  making  more  than  75  to  100  tons  a  day — often 
tapping  out  but  twice  in  24  hours  and  hence  yielding 
high  carbon  and  high  quality  metal.  The  analyses,  day 
by  day,  were  widely  varying,  however,  and  hence  care- 
ful checking  up  of  pig  iron  purchases  was  essential. 
Again,  on  the  subject  of  specifications — particularly 
on  the  matter  of  test  bars — the  consulting  engineers 
who  were  called  in  by  the  purchaser  of  castings  had 
their  own  ideas  on  the  subject  and  dominated  the  foun- 
drymen to  an  extent  that  would  not  always  be  tolerated 
in  the  United  States.  Hence  the  direct  statement  that 
test  bars  should  represent  castings,  and  consequently 
one  bar  is  insufficient.  This  is  entirely  contrary  to  the 
American  conception,  which  holds  that  the  test  bar 
simply  gives  the  quality  of  the  iron  going  into  the 
castings  and  in  no  way  represents  the  castings  them- 
selves. 

This  controversy  will  probably  be  the  bone  of  con- 
tention at  the  Paris  meeting  of  the  foundrymen,  as 
without  some  modification  of  the  viewpoint  of  either  side 
an  agreement  on  an  international  basis  will  be  impos- 
sible. 

Address  by  Doctor  Moldenke 

Doctor  Moldenke  repeated  his  address  before  the 
Manchester  branch  of  the  Institute  of  British  Foundry- 
men  at  the  College  of  Technology,  Saturday  afternoon, 
Sept.  1,  where  another  large  audience  of  foundrymen 
and  metallurgists  met  him.  The  discussion  was  just  as 
animated  as  at  Sheffield,  and  among  other  things 
brought  out  the  fact  that  some  of  the  foundrymen 
present  agreed  with  the  American  viewpoint  on  the 
subject  of  test  bars.  There  was  a  long  discussion  on 
rational  cupola  practice,  desulphurization  of  cast  iron, 
the  abuse  of  shot  in  the  cupola,  fluxing,  and  many 
other  topics  such  as  are  of  equal  interest  in  the  United 
States. 

One  interesting  item  came  to  light  incidentally. 
The  late  Thos.  D.  West  was  born  in  Manchester,  Eng- 
land, and  the  American  party  came  to  this  city  on  an 
anniversary  day  of  his  birth.  His  son,  Ralph  West,  of 
the  West  Steel  Casting  Co.,  Cleveland,  a  member  of  the 
party,  was  able  to  obtain  a  certificate  of  birth  of  his 
father,  and  located  the  old  home.  All  the  foundrymen 
of  Manchester  united  in  paying  a  tribute  to  the  memory 
of  this  great  American  foundryman. 

Visitors  Dined  at  Manchester 

On  the  arrival  of  the  party  in  Manchester,  Friday 
evening,  they  were  given  a  splendid  dinner  in  honor  of 
the  occasion.  The  Manchester  foundrymen  outdid 
themselves  in  hospitality  to  their  guests,  and  adjourn- 
ment was  had  at  a  very  late  hour.  The  dinner  was 
given  by  the  National  Ironfounding  Employers'  Federa- 
tion, Oliver  Stubbs,  president;  and  at  the  Midland 
Hotel.  After  the  usual  toasts  to  the  King  and  the 
President  by  the  chair,  "Manchester"  was  proposed  in 


a  toast  by  Walter  Wood  of  Philadelphia,  and  responded 
to  by  the  Rt.  Hon.  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Manchester, 
Councillor  W.  Cundiff.  The  toast  for  "The  American 
Foundrymen's  Association,"  proposed  by  Mr.  Stubbs, 
and  supported  by  F.  J.  Taylor,  was  responded  to  by 
President  Clamer  of  the  A.  F.  A.  There  was  abundant 
good  music  during  the  evening. 

Saturday,  Sept.  1,  had  the  morning  spent  in  an  ex- 
cursion about  Manchester,  visiting  among  other  places 
of  interest  the  large  Ford  assembling  plant — the  Ford 
foundry  being  in  Cork,  Ireland.  The  afternoon  was 
occupied  by  the  meeting  of  Manchester  foundrymen,  at 
which  Doctor  Moldenke  gave  his  address  on  "American 
Foundry  Practice."  On  Sunday  an  excursion  was  given 
the  visiting  party  to  the  old  Roman  town  of  Chester. 
This  is  one  of  England's  famous  cathedral  cities  and 
the  wonderful  structure  was  duly  appreciated.  The 
Roman  remains  of  the  wall  about  the  tovni  were  seen 
and  a  long  walk  taken  along  the  parapets.  In  the 
afternoon  a  most  enjoyable  trip  by  boat  up  the  River 
Dee — the  restful  river — was  had,  and  after  entertain- 
ment at  dinner  at  the  Grosvenor  Hotel  the  party  re- 
turned to  Manchester  late  in  the  evening. 

Monday,  Sept.  3,  the  party  was  taken  through  the 
Metropolitan-Vickers  Electrical  Co.,  Ltd.,  plant,  where 
the  Westinghouse  products  are  made.  The  enormous 
foundry,  where  not  only  the  great  variety  of  smaller 
castings  required  in  the  production  of  electrical  ma- 
chinery were  produced  in  finely  finished  form,  but 
huge  turbine  eastings  and  generator  frames  were  pro- 
duced, came  in  for  a  full  share  of  admiration  by  the 
American  foundrymen.  In  the  evening  high  tea  was 
given  the  visiting  party  at  the  Victoria  Hotel  by  the 
Lancashire  branch  of  the  Institute  of  British  Foundry- 
men,  after  which  the  party  was  taken  to  the  perform- 
ance at  the  Manchester  Hippodrome.  After  the  many 
strenuous  manifestations  of  the  wonderful  courtesy 
given  the  American  party  by  the  British  foundrymen, 
the  Tuesday  morning  period  of  rest  was  really  needed. 
In  the  afternoon  the  visitors  entrained  for  Birmingham. 

(From    Another   Correspondent) 

Manchester,  England,  Sept.  3. — Dr.  Richard  Mol- 
denke, the  well  known  American  foundry  metallurgist, 
delivered  a  lecture  before  the  Institution  of  British 
Foundrymen  at  Manchester  College  of  Technology  on 
Saturday,  Sept.  1.  He  reviewed  modern  American  prac- 
tice and  discoursed  at  considerable  length  on  the  opera- 
tion of  the  cupola.  Rule  of  thumb  cupola  practice,  he 
said,  means  a  high  coke  bill.  It  is  possible  to  melt  10 
cwt.  of  iron  to  1  cwt.  of  coke,  but  in  many  foundries 
only  half  this  is  obtained. 

The  adoption  of  uniform  cost  systems  for  each  class 
of  work  has  been  a  great  step  in  advance  for  American 
foundrymen,  it  was  stated,  though  it  was  not  uncom- 
mon at  one  time  to  get  quotations  for  castings  from 
different  firms  varying  from  2%c.  to  6c.  per  pound. 
Yet  it  should  be  clearly  understood  that  the  American 
foundries  are  aiming  at  high  quality  castings  even 
more  than  quantity.  Strength  and  machinability  are 
considered  all  important. 

After  saying  that  the  high  sulphur  content  of  Amer- 
ican pig  iron  is  causing  concern,  the  speaker  described 
a  method  in  use  in  some  American  foundries  for  de- 
sulphurizing iron  by  means  of  soda  cakes.  The  slag 
is  first  skimmed  off  the  ladle  and  a  very  small  quantity 
of  soda  in  the  form  of  cake  is  then  thrown  into  the 
molten  metal.  In  2%  minutes  40  per  cent  of  the  sul- 
phur is  removed  and  if  the  metal  is  still  sufficiently  hot 
the  operation  can  be  repeated  and  90  per  cent  of  the 
sulphur  altogether  removed.  In  one  foundry  the  per- 
centage of  sulphur  was  0.18  and  it  was  reduced  by  the 
process  to  0.045.  Krupps  at  Essen  are  using  this  de- 
sulphurizing method  and  American  foundrymen  are 
looking  to  it  to  solve  some  difficult  problems  especially 
as  much  of  the  scrap  has  a  percentage  of  0.26  sulphur, 
and  when  the  wartime  castings  came  to  be  broken  up 
this  will  probably  be  increased  to  0.32.  It  is  quite  nec- 
essary, however,  that  the  slag  be  all  removed  first  and 
cupola  design  is  being  modified  in  the  United  States 
with  this  end  in  view. 

An  interesting  statement   was   that  American   era- 
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ployors  were  being  forced  more  and  more  to  install 
machinery  because  of  the  shortajje  of  laboi-,  which 
Doctor  Moldenke  attributed  to  the  faulty  United  States 
immiKrati<in  law.  He  believed  in  developini^  machine 
work,  and  considered  it  profitable  to  put  the  highest 
skilled  labor  on  molding  machines.  Employers  should 
not  lose  sight  of  the  human  side  and  machinery  should 
be  to  relieve  labor  of  drudgery. 

The  gating  of  molds  was  referred  to  as  one  of  the 
most  difficult  parts  of  foundry  work.  Top  gates  are 
now  preferred  in  America,  even  cylinders  being  poured 
with  several  gates  at  the  top.  Bottom  gates  mean  that 
the  metal  has  to  travel  a  long  way  thi'ough  the  sand 
before  it  reaches  the  mold,  the  result  being  that  it  be- 
comes sluggish.  Then  as  to  cupola  charging,  the  great 
drawback  of  side  charging  is  that  metal  and  coke  are 
not  level;  thus  the  metal  becomes  oxidized  because  of 
the  blast  striking  it.  He  emphasized  the  fact,  in  answer 
to  questions,  that  the  cupola  is  an  exceedingly  simple 
piece  of  apparatus.  There  should  be  4  in.  of  coke  be- 
tween the  charges  and  if  correctly  charged  the  metal 
should  run  from  the  tap  hole  10  minutes  after  the  blast 
is  put  on.  The  blast  pressure.  Dr.  Moldenke  said,  in 
to  another  question,  should  not  fall  below  4  oz.; 


a  pressure  of  7  oz.  is  satisfactory.     It  is  most  important 
that  the  pressure  be  kept  uniform. 

A  large  party  of  American  foundrymen  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Institute  of  British  Foundrymen  visited  the 
works  of  the  Metropolitan-Vickers  Co.  at  Trafford 
Park,  Manchester,  on  Monday  afternoon,  Sept.  3. 
Every  facility  was  given  to  the  visitors  to  get  an  in- 
sight into  the  methods  and  organization  of  the  com- 
pany, which  at  the  present  time  employs  about  7000  to 
8000  men.  Tea  was  served  in  the  staff  canteen  and  Mr. 
Bailey,  the  works  manager,  expressed  the  pleasure  of 
the  firm  at  having  such  a  representative  company  as 
guests.  He  said  that  in  the  Metropolitan-Vickers  foun- 
dry they  had  expended  £80,000  during  the  last  three 
years.  He  considered  the  foundry  the  basis  of  the  en- 
gineering industry.  During  a  visit  to  America  he  had 
been  greatly  impressed  with  the  methods  of  handling 
materials  in  the  foundries.  Mr.  Bailey  stated  that  until 
five  years  ago  the  Metropolitan-Vickers  works  belonged 
to  the  Westinghouse  company  and  that  they  had  a 
working  agreement  for  the  exchange  of  designs  and 
manufacturing  methods.  He  considered,  therefore,  that 
the  two  companies  had  an  interest  in  research  work 
in  both  countries. 


Thermal  Treatment  of  Molded  Pieces* 

Imperfections  in  Tempering  Semi-Steel — Density   of  Metal  Affected 
by  Heat  Treatment,  Which  May  Produce  Porousness 


IN  a  recent  memorandum,  Jean  Durand  pointed  out 
the  results  he  had  obtained  by  the  thermal  treat- 
ment of  test  bars  resulting  from  cast  metals.  The 
improvement  noticed,  in  the  course  of  tension  and  shock 
tests,  shows  what  we  can  hope  to  obtain  from  these 
thermal  treatments,  especially  on  semi-steel  shells. 
Aside  from  this,  Messrs.  Botchvar  and  Kalinnikoff 
presented  at  the  Congress  of  Russian  Metallurgists, 
held  in  November,  1920,  the  results  of  their  experience 
on  thermal  treatments  of  semi-steel.  They  found  more 
especially,  by  heating  at  800  deg.  C.  (1472  deg.  Fahr.), 
followed  by  re-heating  at  500  to  GOO  deg.  C.  (932  to 
1112  deg.  Fahr.) — on  castings  at  3  per  cent  total  car- 
bon, 2.2  per  cent  graphite,  0.8.5  per  cent  Mn.,  1.1  per 
cent  Si. — an  increase  of  21  per  cent  for  the  transverse 
strength,  10  per  cent  for  hardness  and  of  10  to  12  per 
cent  for  shock  resistance. 

During  the  war  the  question  of  thermal  treatment 
of  semi-steel  occupied  considerable  time  in  the  labora- 
tory experiments,  as  well  as  that  of  manufacturers. 
Large  lots  of  shells  were  submitted  to  acceptance  tests 
at  the  shops  and  to  firing  tests.  Without  entering  into 
all  the  details  as  to  the  data  established  and  results 
obtained,  which  were  fully  reported  to  the  permanent 
Bureau  for  Artillery  Products  in  1917  and  1918,  we 
wish  to  call  attention  to  the  following  points,  which  we 
believe  essential  in  connection  with  the  application  to 
practice: 

1. — So-called  semi-steel,  which  consists  schemati- 
cally of  laminas  of  graphite  which  are  inclosed  in  pearl- 
ite,  often  runs  rather  high  (0.8  to  1  per  cent)  in  man- 
ganese, and  is  therefore  critically  affected  by  temper- 
ing. Samples  of  20  mm.  (0.8  in.)  thickness  (the  aver- 
age thickness  of  the  walls  of  a  shell  of  1.55  mm.  or  GVs 
in.  diameter)  show  a  lively  action  in  tempering.  At 
850  deg.  C.  (1562  deg.  Fahr.)  in  the  water,  a  strong 
penetration  of  tempering  reaches  to  the  center.  By  re- 
heating at  500  deg.  C.  it  is  possible  to  preserve  for  the 
bar  a  considerable  hardness  in  its  entire  thickness, 
say  from  No.  250  to  270  Brinell  units. 

But  this  large  tempering  power  increases  consider- 
ably the  chances  of  imperfections  in  the  tempering,  so 
much  more  because  the  laminas  of  graphite  play  the 
part  of  internal   sharp  grooves  and  because  cast  iron 

•Memorandum  of  Albert  Portevin.  presented  to  the 
Academv  of  Soien"es  bv  H.  LeChate'ier.  Translated  by  E.  J. 
Lowry.   Hickman.  Williams  &   Co.,   Pittsburgh. 


has  far  from  the  homogeneity  of  constitution  which  is 
found  in  wrought  steel.  To  avoid  such  occurrences  we 
are  thus  forced  to  adopt  medium  speeds  of  cooling, 
which  are  relatively  weak  (oil  temper,  temper  with 
limited  duration,  etc.). 

2. — Owing  to  the  non-uniformity  of  mechanical 
properties  in  a  series  of  iron  castings,  even  when  these 
castings  come  from  the  same  run,  it  seems  necessary 
to  have  recourse  to  a  preliminary  and  final  individual 
grading,  for  instance  by  bar  tests,  and  to  obtain  re- 
heating temperatures,  if  definite  and  fairly  constant 
mechanical  qualities  are  desired. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  known  that  there  is  no  chance 
to  recognize  the  mechanical  properties  of  iron  castings 
if  we  base  ourselves  on  the  results  of  tests  taken  with 
test  bars  that  are  run  separately  from  the  castings. 
This  is  because  the  condition  and  properties  of  the 
metal  are  a  function  of  the  mass  of  the  product.  The 
phenomena  of  penetration  of  the  temper  hardness  due 
to  sections  will  be  greater,  in  the  case  of  thermal  treat- 
ment, than  usually  exists  between  castings  and  test 
bars. 

3. — Finally,  the  most  important  thing  to  call  atten- 
tion to  seems  to  be,  that  the  thermal  treatments  de- 
termine the  density  of  the  metal.  This  density  is  estab- 
lished by  means  of  the  hydraulic  test.  Under  a  water 
pressure  of  390  kg.  per  sq.  cm.  (5550  lb.  per  sq.  in.), 
all  shells  of  155  mm.  (6%  in.)  which  had  undergone 
a  double  heating  (tempering  followed  by  reheating,  or 
double  temper  in  case  of  failure  of  the  first  operation) 
and  a  large  number  of  those  which  had  undergone  only 
one  heating,  have  shown  a  density  which  revealed  it- 
self in  a  slow  drop  of  pressure  and  even  by  a  trick- 
ling out  of  water  on  the  outer  surface,  if  the  dura- 
tion of  the  test  was  prolonged. 

This  density  is  connected  with  the  well-known  phe- 
nomenon of  the  expansion  of  iron  castings  when  heated. 
These  phenomena  have  been  especially  investigated  by 
Outerbridge,  Rugan  and  Carpenter.  This  expansion 
shows  itself  only  in  gray  castings  which  contain  free 
carbon  or  graphite.  It  grows  with  the  percentage  of 
silicon  and  the  number  of  heatings.  Hence,  it  is  noted 
that  this  apparent  increase  in  volume,  at  constant 
weight,  can  entail  as  a  consequence  a  porosity  of  the 

(Concluded  on  page  794) 
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COLD  STRIP  ROLLING 

Interesting    Points    Regarding    the    Process    Fur- 
nished by  Mill  Designer 

BY    W.    H.    CLEAVER* 

A  NUMBER  of  large  manufacturing  consumers  of 
cold  rolled  strip  steel  have  recently  been  installing- 
their  own  strip  mills  to  make  this  product  for  their  own 
plants.  When  the  wide  variety  of  products  for  which 
cold  rolled  strip  steel  is  adaptable  is  considered,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  this  should  be  so.  Large  users  of 
cold  rolled  strips  now  include  manufacturers  of  type- 
wi'iters,  telephone  instruments,  metal  moldings,  adding 
machines,  sewing  machines,  metal  furniture,  door 
knobs,  hardware,  welded  tubing,  shoe  shanks,  clothes 
line  pulleys,  electro-plated  ware,  razor  blades,  pencil 
sharpeners,  ash  trays,  automobile  parts,  springs,  etc. 
Many  others  could  be  named  but  this  is  enough  to  illus- 
trate the  great  grovrth  in  the  use  of  cold  rolled  strips. 
A  reason  for  the  fact  that  many  consumers  are  now 
rolling  their  own  strips  is  the  savings  that  may  be  ef- 
fected. For  example,  when  hot  rolled  strip  fell  from 
•5.50c.  per  lb.  in  November,  1920,  to  3.30c.  per  lb.  in 
March,  1921,  cold  rolled  strip  fell  during  the  same 
period  only  from  8.50c.  per  lb.  to  6.25c.,  base.  It  will 
be  noted  that  the  difference  in  base  price  between  hot 
and  cold  rolled  strip  fell  only  from  3c.  to  2.95c.  per  lb. 
When  it  is  considered  that  these  prices  are  for  base 
gages,  and  that  thin  gages,  narrow  widths,  specification 
carbon,  etc.,  all  carry  an  extra,  it  will  readily  be  seen 
that  the  possible  profit  to  the  manufacturer  of  cold 
rolled  strip  steel  for  his  own  consumption  is  consider- 
able. 

In  view  of  the  widespread  use  of  cold  rolled  strips 
we  are  getting  more  and  more  requests  for  information 
regarding  processes  of  rolling  and  various  other  mat- 
tex-s  connected  with  its  production.  Our  information 
is  of  course  not  new  to  those  already  in  the  business, 
but  we  believe  it  to  be  both  interesting  and  valuable 
to  those  who  contemplate  making  their  own  cold  rolled 
strips. 

Before  going  into  the  rolling  process  it  is  necessary 
to  say  a  word  about  the  material  that  is  to  be  cold 
rolled.  Much  of  the  success  of  cold  rolling  depends  on 
the  quality  of  the  hot  rolled  strip  steel.  Should  there 
be  any  inaccuracy  in  the  thickness  of  one  edge  of  the 
hot  rolled  strip,  this  same  inaccuracy  will  appear  in 
corresponding  proportion  after  cold  rolling.  This  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  there  is  very  little  spreading  of 
the  strip  in  rolling  and  since  the  width  of  the  strip  is 
much  greater  than  its  thickness  the  metal  will  not  flow 
across  the  strip.  On  this  account  it  is  very  important 
to  have  accurately  rolled  stock. 

There  are  many  mills  throughout  the  country  that 
make  a  specialty  of  hot  rolled  strip  steel  for  cold  roll- 
ing purposes,  and  by  obtaining  the  stock  from  them 
better  success  will  be  assured. 

The  purpose  of  cold  rolling  strip  steel  is  mainly  to 
obtain  a  thinner  strip  than  can  be  economically  hot 
rolled,  also  an  accurate  thickness,  a  finely  polished  sur- 
face, and  a  definite  degree  of  hardness. 

Different  degrees  of  hardness  and  polish  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  same  stock.  For  example,  a  very  hard 
steel  is  obtained  by  giving  the  strip  four  cold  passes, 
but  by  annealing  this  same  steel  is  changed  to  one  very 
soft.  The  definite  degree  of  hardness  is  then  obtained 
by  further  cold  rolling. 

We  find  there  is  no  standard  classification  for  de- 
grees of  hardness  and  finish.  We  have  found,  however. 
the  following  the  most  useful: 

Hardness   Classification 

Xo.  1.  Hard  Sclerescopic  hardness  approx 40 

No.   2  Half  hard  Sclerescopic  hardness  approx.  .  .  .3.t 
No.   3  Quarter  hard  Sclerescopic  hardness  approx. 30 

Xo.    1    Soft  Solercsfopir  hardni-ss  approx 2.5 

Xo.   5  Dead  soft  Sclerescopic  hardness  approx....  20 
In  flat  work  on  which  no  bends  are  required,  grade 
No.  1  should  be  used.    For  deep  drawing  work  and  work 
on  which  the  strip  is  bent  double  No.  5  grade  should 

•Ensinecr.  Philadelphia  Roll  &  Machine  Co..  Philadelphia. 


be  used.  The  intermediate  grades  are  used  for  work 
requiring  more  or  less  bending. 

The  better  degrees  of  finish  are  obtained  by  giving 
the  strip  a  greater  number  of  light  passes  for  a  given 
reduction  and  by  the  use  of  highly  polished  rolls.  The 
finish  classification  is  as  follows: 

A — Extra  bright — extremely  smooth  finish. 

B — Standard  bright — very  smooth  finish. 

C — Smooth  bright — smooth  finish. 

The  hot  rolled  strip  is  usually  received  at  the  cold 
mills  in  coils.  These  coils  are  placed  on  drums  and 
unwind  as  the  strip  is  fed  into  the  mill. 

The  cold  mills  may  be  operated  individually  or  in 
tandem.  Individual  operation  consists  in  passing  the 
strip  through  one  set  of  rolls  and  rewinding  on  a  reel. 
The  rolls  are  then  adjusted  and  the  strip  passed 
through  again.  This  operation  is  kept  up  until  the 
required  gage  and  finish  are  obtained. 

Tandem  operation  consists  in  passing  the  strip  con- 
tinuously through  several  sets  of  rolls,  usually  four, 
placed  in  tandem.  The  strips  are  wound  on  a  reel  after 
leaving  the  last  stand.  Four  passes  are  generally  suffi- 
cient to  finish  the  ordinary  grade  of  steel,  so  it  will  be 
seen  that  much  time  and  labor  may  be  saved  in  the  use 
of  the  tandem  arrangement. 

It  is  obvious  in  the  tandem-operated  mills  that  each 
succeeding  mill  must  run  at  a  speed  faster  than  the 
previous  mill,  so  that  the  quantity  of  steel  delivered 
per  unit  of  time  will  be  the  same  for  all  mills.  It  is 
therefore  necessary  to  equip  these  mills  with  adjustable 
speed  motors  with  special  controls.  These  controls  are 
so  arranged  that  one  operator,  from  one  point,  may 
control  the  speed  of  each  mill. 

During  the  rolling  operation  it  is  necessary  to 
anneal  the  strip  periodically  in  order  that  further  re- 
duction may  be  made.  In  low  carbon  steel  the  strip  is 
generally  annealed  after  every  fourth  pass,  whereas  in 
high  carbon  steel  it  must  be  annealed  after  every  two 
passes  or  so. 

A  50  per  cent  reduction  may  usually  be  obtained  in 
four  passes,  so  it  will  readily  be  seen  that  to  reduce  a 
No.  14  gage  low  carbon  strip  to  No.  34  gage  sixteen 
passes  and  three  annealings  will  be  necessary. 

All  cold  rolled  strip  steel  must  be  pickled  to  remove 
scale  and  surface  impurities.  This  is  generally  done 
before  the  last  finishing  passes,  but  for  dead  soft  steel 
the  strip  is  annealed  and  pickled  after  the  last  pass. 

After  the  rolling  process  is  completed  the  strip  is 
then  slit  to  the  desired  width,  the  edges  finished  if 
necessary,  straightened  and  cut  to  length.  The  steel 
is  then  oiled,  boxed  and  is  ready  for  shipment. 

Cold  rolled  strip  steels  are  usually  manufactured  in 
widths  ranging  from  6  to  20  in. 


The  Penn  Steel  Castings  Co.,  with  capital  stock  of 
$500,000  in  cumulative  preferred  and  10,000  shares  of 
common  stock,  no  par  value,  has  been  organized  by 
the  directors  of  the  Penn  Seaboard  Steel  Corporation. 
Philadelphia,  and  will  purchase  from  the  latter  coi-- 
poration  the  Chester,  Pa.,  plant,  together  with  $500,- 
000  of  net  quick  assets,  and  in  payment  will  issue  to 
the  corporation  all  capital  stock  and  bonds.  A  closed 
first  mortgage  on  all  fixed  assets  of  the  new  company 
will  secure  the  bonds,  assets  being  valued  at  $2,200,- 
000,  or  twice  the  principal  amount  of  the  issue.  Dur- 
ing the  first  si.K  months  of  1923  the  Penn  Seaboard 
Steel  Corporation  showed  net  profits  after  expenses 
and  deductions  but  before  interest  of  $221,908,  against 
a  deficit  before  fixed  charges  of  $225,000  during  the 
same  period  last  year. 


A  cablegram  has  been  received  by  the  Truscon 
Steel  Co.,  Youngstown,  that  all  of  the  American  offi- 
cials and  employees  at  its  plant  in  Japan,  between 
Tokio  and  Yokohama,  are  safe,  following  the  earth- 
quake. R.  F.  Moss,  formerly  of  Detroit,  is  vice-presi- 
dent and  managing  director  of  the  property,  while 
F.  W.  Shackieton,  formerly  at  the  Youngstown  plant, 
is  works  manager.  Some  damage  was  done  to  the 
Japanese  plant,  the  extent  of  which  has  not  been  fully 
determined.  It  is  the  intention  to  make  the  necessary 
rehabilitation   without  delay. 


Blowing  ill  French  Blast  Fiirnac^es 

Method  Generally  in  Use  Before  the  War  Described  in 

Detail — Modifications  Necessary  Since  the  War 

Have  Resulted  in  Large  Economies 


THE  blowing  in  of  a  blast  furnace  is  one  of  the 
most  important  matters  connected  with  its  opera- 
tion, and  may  have  an  effect  on  the  entire  run  of 
the  furnace.  Very  little  has  been  published  recently 
on  this  detail  of  practice,  and  an  account  of  the  French 
method  of  starting  a  furnace  will  be  of  interest,  par- 
ticularly as  it  includes  a  discussion  of  principles  which 
are  applicable  to  furnaces  everywhere.  The  article  is 
by  Maurice  Derclaye  in  the  Revue  de  Metallurgie,  April, 
1923,  and  a  special  feature  is  an  account  of  how  their 


pleted  by   introducing  for   one   or  two  days   a   small 
amount  of  hot  blast  from  an  adjoining  stove. 

Wood,  Clwrcoal,  Coke  and  Wood  Grate  at  the  Begin- 
ning of  the  Bosh. — A  wood  grate  at  the  beginning  of 
the  bosh  is  considered  the  best  method  for  preparing 
to  fill  the  furnace.  It  allows  the  complete  charging 
of  the  furnace  and  prevents  the  charge  pressing  down 
on  the  materials  for  ignition,  which  are  necessarily 
small  in  volume,  and  would  be  changed  into  a  compact 
mass  through  which  fire  would  have  trouble  in  peneliat- 


Fig.  1.  (Left).  — 
Construction  of  the 
Grate  for  Holding 
the  Wood,  Charcoal 
and  Coke  at  the 
Beginning     of     the 


Fig.  2.  (Right).— 
Method  Used  for 
Filling  the  Hearth 
Under    the    Grating 


^^J   Slag  Tap 


Tapping  Hole 


pre-war   practice   has   had   to   be   changed    because    of 
after-war  conditions. 

Pre- War  Method 

The  method  first  described  is  that  in  general  use  in 
Prance  before  the  war,  and  is  taken  up  under  separate 
headings. 

Drying. — The  volume  of  the  refractory  material  of 
a  modern  blast  furnace  is  considerable;  for  instance  a 
French  furnace  of  11,720  cu.  ft.  capacity  has  9040  cu.  ft. 
of  brickwork,  which  corresponds  to  77  per  cent.  Such 
a  mass  of  brickwork  freshly  erected  requires  careful 
drying  to  drive  off  its  moisture  and  to  heat  it.  Other- 
wise the  moist  brickwork  may  harmfully  affect  the 
development  of  the  interior  of  the  furnace;  it  may 
cause  improperly  heated  materials  to  descend  to  the 
hearth  and,  above  all,  too  sudden  heating  of  the  brick- 
work may  cause  bursting  and  scaling  of  the  bricks, 
which  means  a  short  run.  Even  in  the  preliminary 
drying  too  much  speed  is  harmful,  and  at  least  eight 
days  are  recommended. 

Two  small  brick  walls  are  built  in  the  hearth  of  the 
furnace,  about  2  ft.  6  in.  high,  and  5  ft.  apart.  On 
these  are  laid  old  rails  to  form  a  gi-ate,  and  cut  to 
fit  the  hearth.  On  this  grate  a  fire  of  coke  about  20  in. 
deep  is  kept  burning  day  and  night,  and  the  ashes 
cleaned  twice  a  day  through  the  open  tapping  hole. 
The  tuyeres  and  slag  spouts  are  closed  with  walls  made 
of  half  bricks,  and  the  charging  bell  closed,  only  a 
small  opening  being  left  at  the  throat  to  give  a  light 
draft.     When  possible  this   method  of  drying  is  com- 


ing with  the  required  regularity.  Further  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  hearth  can  be  retarded  until  the  last  moment, 
which  prevents  premature  firing.  The  disposition  of 
the  wood  forms  a  kind  of  gi-ating  favorable  to  the 
uniform  distribution  of  the  air  for  combustion.  The 
wood  of  the  grating  also  furnishes  a  very  inflammable 
material,  serving  as  a  torch  to  fire  the  coke  and  to 
heat  the  walls  of  the  hearth.  The  grating  is  con- 
structed as  shown  is  Fig.  1.  Four  round  pillars  of  oak, 
about  12  in.  diameter,  are  placed  about  4  ft.  8  in.  apart. 
They  are  tied  together  about  20  in.  from  top  and  bot- 
tom by  two  series  of  square  supports.  On  top  are 
placed  two  strong  beams  about  12  in.  square,  the  ends 
shaped  to  fit  the  angle  of  the  bosh.  These  beams  are 
supported  by  two  cross-pieces,  "t."  On  these  beams  are 
placed  rounds  about  8  in.  in  diameter,  and  spaced  about 
8  in.  apart,  cut  the  proper  length  to  form  the  circle. 

On  this  grating  is  placed  the  wood  for  ignition, 
being  well  dried  oak,  cut  in  pieces  about  4  ft.  long  and 
3%  in.  square.  The  thickness  of  this  bed  of  wood  is  to 
be  about  4  ft.  4  in.,  and  each  successive  layer  should  be 
laid  cross-wise.  The  quantity  of  wood  varies;  670  cu.  ft. 
is  sufficient  for  a  furnace  of  14,850  cu.  ft.  capacity.  The 
quantity  depends  rather  on  the  size  of  the  hearth  than 
on  the  internal  capacity  of  the  furnace.  It  is  destined 
to  fill  the  hearth  with  a  combustible  easily  inflammable 
and  of  high  calorific  power  so  as  rapidly  to  prepare 
the  hearth  for  the  first  fused  materials.  A  great  deal 
of  wood  would  be  needed  to  meet  this  condition.  A 
hearth  of  350  cu.  ft.  capacity  requires  three  or  four 
tons  of  charcoal  produced  by  430  to  530  cu.  ft.  of  hard 
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wood.  This  wood  requires  a  large  space  in  the  fur- 
nace which  can  be  used  to  better  purpose.  Therefore, 
part  of  the  wood  should  be  replaced  with  charcoal  and, 
for  large  furnaces  with  hearths  about  500  cu.  ft.  in 
capacity,  in  addition  to  the  670  cu.  ft.  of  wood  men- 
tioned above  about  2  tons  of  charcoal  is  placed  on 
the  wood,  the  thickness  of  the  layer  of  charcoal  being 
about  3  ft.  4  in.  The  total  depth  of  wood  and  char- 
coal is  then  about  7  ft.  8  in. 

In  regard  to  coke  for  ignition  Ledebur  recommends 
4  tons  for  each  3530  cu.  ft.  (100  cu.  meters)  of  the 
interior  volume  of  the  fui-nace.  Certain  blast  furnace 
men  recommend  6  tons.  Too  much  coke  should  not  be 
used,  and  5  tons  per  100  cu.  m.  (3530  cu.  ft.)  has  always 
been  found  a  proper  amount.  In  order  to  slag  the  ash 
of  the  coke,  suitable  additions  must  be  made  to  give 
a  slag  fusible  at  relatively  low  temperatures.  The 
importance  of  this  first  slag  is  considerable.  It  serves 
to  heat  the  hearth  and  form  a  protective  coating  against 
the  action  of  the  iron.  Also  it  is  well  to  produce  it 
during  the  first  few  hours  of  the  run.  Broken  up  blast 
furnace  slag,  made  when  the  furnace  was  running  with 
plenty  of  temperature,  is  a  good  base  material.  Con- 
siderable  excess   can   be   added   without  danger,   as   it 


Tapping  Holes 


Fine  Cinders 
Green.  Sand 


Fig.   3. — How  the  Preparation  of  the  Tap  Holes 
Is  Provided   tor 


melts  slowly  and  dissolves  the  ash  by  filtering  through 
the  coke.  It  naturally  contains  a  large  excess  of  base 
ready  to  unite  with  the  Si02  and  Al.O:,  forming  the 
major  part  of  the  ash. 

Limestone  itself  is  not  suitable  for  a  flux  at  this 
time.  A  mixture  of  limestone  and  of  good  basic  Bes- 
semer slag  can  be  used  with  success.  M.  Derclaye 
uses  a  flux  equal  to  8  to  10  per  cent  of  the  weight  of 
coke  and  composed  of  two-thirds  limestone  and  one- 
third  crushed  slag.  This  gives  a  very  fusible  slag 
with  32  to  33  per  cent  SiO,,  41  to  42  per  cent  CaO 
and  20  to  21  per  cent  of  AUOj,  with  a  lime  over  silica 
of  1.26  to  1.27.  Slags  richer  in  silica  should  not  be 
used,  notwithstanding  the  belief  of  many.  Slags  with 
37  to  39  per  cent  SiOj  are  much  too  corrosive  and  easily 
attack  the  walls  of  the  hearth. 

Progressive  Charges. — When  making  Bessemer  iron 
the  ratio  between  ore  and  flux  on  one  side  and  coke  on 
the  other  hardly  ever  exceeds  2.5.  For  basic  Bessemer 
iron  this  ratio  is  usually  about  3.0.  The  first  charge 
generally  has  only  25  per  cent  of  the  normal  ore  and 
flux  and  gradually  rises  to  GO  per  cent  in  the  upper 
layers.  The  change  should  not  be  too  abrupt  nor  too 
slow.  In  regard  to  composition  the  slags  produced 
should  be  fluid  and  non-corrosive.  They  should  be 
capable  of  taking  up  silica  or  bases  without  too  soon 
becoming  infusible,  and  should  remain  fusible  even  if 
10  per  cent  or  more  of  the  brickwork  is  dissolved.  This 
result  has  been  obtained  by  progressively  increasing  the 
basicity  of  the  charges,  starting  with  lime  divided  by 
silica  =  1.35  for  the  first  charges  for  Bessemer  iron  and 
attaining  1.45  in  the  upper  layers. 

In  Bessemer  iron  slags  this  ratio  Is  a  maximum  of 
1.60,  so  this  ratio  must  not  be  approached  too  closely. 
In  the  case  of  basic  Bessemer  iron  where  the  maximum 
ratio  is  1.40  the  ratio  to  start  with  is  1.20,  ending  with 
1.30  for  the  upper  charges.  These  ratios  apply  to  a 
furnace  blown  in  with  hot  blast  from  neighboring 
stoves.  When  cold  blast  is  used  the  ratios  should  be 
1.20  to  1.35  for  Bessemer  iron,  and  1.10  to  1.27  for 
basic  Bessemer. 


Many  blast  furnace  men  do  not  like  to  start  a  fur- 
nace with  cold  blast.  Their  fear  is  not  justified,  for 
there  is  no  special  difficulty  in  using  cold  blast.  It  is 
perfectly  useless  to  install  provisional  gas  producers 
to  give  gas  to  heat  the  stoves.  The  table  shows  the 
silica,  lime  and  alumina  found  necessary  to  obtain 
fusible  slags.  By  comparing  the  calculated  slags  with 
the  table  it  is  readily  seen  whether  they  will  be  fusible 
or  not.  When  the  slags  are  properly  proportioned,  one 
of  the  main  factors  for  success  has  been  obtained. 


Table  of  Proportion 


I   of  Silica,  Lin 

Fusible  Slags 

Cold  Iron 


Proportions  Min. 

of  AljOs  Per  Cer 

AlnOs  =  0.60  SiOo 

SiOj    3S.75 

AUOa    23.25 

CaO      28.00 

Other   materials 10.00 

Al,03  =  0.55  SiOj 

SiOo    39.91 

AI2O3    21.84 

CaO      2S.00 

Other    materials 10.25 

AIjO-  =  0.50  SiOj 

SiO.    41.07 

AUO3    20.43 

CaO     28.00 

Other    materials 10.50 

AI2O3  =0.45  SiOo 

SiO 42.23 

AI2O3    19.02 

CaO      28.00 

Other   materials 10.75 

AljOa  =  0.40  SiOo 

SiO 43.39 

AU63    17.61 

CaO      28.00 

Other    materials 11.00 

AUO3  =  0.36  SiOo 

SiO 44.55 

Al.Os    16.23 

CaO      28.06 

Other    materials 11.16 

A1,0.,  =  0.32  SiOo 

SiO 45.68 

AloOj    14.82 

CaO      28.00 

Other    materials 11.50 

AloOa  =  0.25  SiOj 

SiO 48.00 

AI.O3    12.00 

CaO      28.00 

Other    materials 12.00 


32.41  29.24 

19.45  17.54 

41.48-  48.22 

6.66  5.00 


38.86 
17.49 
34.82 
8.83 


39.85 
16.30 
34.85 
9.00 


36.51 
14.80 
41.69 


13.64 
41.75 
7.08 


16.50 
48.30 
5.00 


31.16 
15.46 
48.38 
5.00 


33.07 
13.39 
48.54 
5.00 


34.02 
12.35 
48.62 
5.01 


35.94 
10.27 
48.78 
5.01 


36.90 
9.23 

48.78 
5.09 


Labor  of  Charging. — The  charging  of  the  furnace 
should  be  done  in  dry  weather  as  far  as  possible.  The 
coke,  ore,  etc.,  should  be  dry.  If  possible  they  should 
be  discharged  and  kept  under  cover.  The  coke  should 
be  chosen  from  the  best  available,  lowest  in  ash,  hard- 
est and  most  regular  in  size.  The  unloading  should  be 
done  carefully  and  the  fines  rigorously  thrown  away. 
Coke  breeze  stops  the  passage  of  gas,  prevents  regular 
descent  of  the  charge,  and  any  sudden  drop  due  to 
hanging  may  cause  insufficiently  prepared  material  to 
drop  into  zones  not  yet  properly  heated. 

Ore  fines  should  also  be  carefully  removed.  All 
handling  should  be  done  with  forks,  and  the  ore,  stone 
and  fluxes  should  be  broken  to  about  fist  size  and  fines 
rigorously  rejected.  The  materials  thus  prepared 
should  be  carefully  analyzed.  The  charges  are  raised 
to  the  throat  and  lovrered  into  the  furnace  by  means 
of  a  steam  or  electric  .hoist,  discharged  onto  a  steel 
plate  and  from  this  are  shoveled  by  careful  work- 
men into  homogeneous  horizontal  layers. 

A  great  deal  of  the  success  of  blowing  in  depends 
on  the  charging.  Direct  charging  as  in  noiTnal  opera- 
tion should  be  avoided.  The  shock  of  the  ore  falling 
on  the  coke  pulverizes  it,  and  the  eff'ect  is  to  give  a 
column  the  whole  height  of  the  furnace.  Derangements 
from  this  cause  arc  corrected  only  slowly  and  with 
great  difficulty  in  the  early  operation  of  the  furnace. 
In  order  to  have  homogeneity  and  ore  in  good  contact 
with  fuel  the  charges  are  never  so  heavy  as  in  regular 
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operation.  The  coke  charges  should  ncvor  be  more 
than  two  tons. 

Preparation  of  the  Hearth. — The  filling  of  the  hearth 
under  the  wooden  grating  is  not  done  until  the  last 
minute.  The  slag  hole  and  the  tuyeres  are  put  in 
place,  but  the  latter  are  not  connected  with  the  bustle- 
pipe.  Their  openings  are  closed  so  as  to  avoid  any 
accident,  and  the  filling  is  carried  out  as  shown  in 
Fig.  2.  On  the  hearth  itself  is  built  a  box  in  the  form 
of  a  cross,  20  in.  high,  one  opening  "0"  in  front  of  the 
tapping  hole,  the  other  or  others  in  front  of  the  slag 
holes.  All  over  the  bottom  of  the  hearth  is  placed  a 
thin  layer,  2  in.  to  2%  in.  thick,  of  fine  limestone 
screenings,  so  as  to  protect  the  hearth  against  the 
corrosive  attack  of  the  first  slags.  For  the  same  rea- 
son a  lining  of  fire  bricks  is  built  up  around  the  hearth 
to  the  level  of  the  tuyeres.  The  four  corners  "C"  of 
Fig.  2  are  filled  with  charcoal  and  the  arms  of  the  cross 
are  stuffed  with  shavings.  In  order  to  form  a  roof  and 
prevent  the  shavings  being  crushed  tight,  large  planks 
are  laid  over  the  box. 

The  hearth  is  then  filled  with  dry  wood  about  4  ft. 
-1  in.  long  and  2  in.  thick,  up  to  the  grating,  a  space 
being  saved  in  front  of  each  tuyere  which  i.s  filled  with 
charcoal  and  shavings.  The  workman  doing  all  this 
leaves  by  the  opening  always  found  above  the  tap  hole. 
This  hole  is  filled  properly  and  everything  is  ready  for 
starting. 

Starting. — Lighting  should  be  done  at  as  many 
places  around  the  circumference  as  possible.  After 
having  opened  the  tuyeres  and  connected  them,  gaso- 
line is  squirted  through  each  one,  through  the  tapping 
hole  and  the  slag  hole.  Then  fire  is  started  in  all  the 
openings  at  once.  It  often  happens  that  the  fire  seems 
to  smolder  in  front  of  certain  tuyeres.  The  best  way 
to  overcome  this  is  to  apply  a  gentle  blast  for  two  or 
three  minutes.  The  effect  is  immediate  and  a  clear 
flame  soon  shows  at  the  throat.  Natural  draft  is  then 
used  again. 

Several  hours  after  lighting  little  slips  to  right  and 
left  show  that  the  oak  columns  are  giving  way.  This 
takes  place  usually  without  noise,  and  frequent  inspec- 
tion at  the  tuyeres  is  necessary  to  observe  it.  Very 
soon  after,  coke  is  seen  at  the  tuyeres,  white  hot,  indi- 
cating that  it  is  time  to  give  a  little  blast,  but  before 
this  the  tapping  hole  must  be  closed  and  rings  placed 
in  the  tuyeres  to  reduce  the  section. 

Preparation  of  the  Tap  Ho?f.— Usually  about  10  hr. 
after  lighting,  during  which  the  tap  hole  is  always 
open,  the  blast  is  applied  with  about  6  oz.  pressure. 
Soon  a  flame  appears  at  the  tap  hole  like  a  blow  pipe, 
heating  it  rapidly.  After  an  hour  of  low  blast  pres- 
sure, the  blast  is  raised  for  a  half  hour  to  about  30  oz., 
which  cleans  out  all  the  dirt  and  prepares  the  hole  for 
closing.  The  blast  is  then  shut  off.  By  means  of  a 
large  rabble  the  hearth  is  cleaned  about  20  in.  back  of 
the  hole.  A  large  basket  of  charcoal  is  then  thrown  in, 
then  fine  coke  cinders,  then  green  sand  followed  by 
white  refractory  sand  rammed  strongly  into  place  (Fig. 
.3).  Two  triangular  holes  are  then  made  with  a  spe- 
cial tool  shown  as  in  the  sketch,  one  2%  in.  above  the 
bottom  and  the  other  6  in.  above  the  first  one.  Fire 
clay  rings  are  placed  in  the  tuyeres,  slightly  over  .3  in. 
internal  diameter,  to  give  more  penetration  to  the 
blast.  These  rings  can  be  readily  broken  and  pushed 
into  the  furnace  when  not  needed.  All  these  prepara- 
tions completed,  the  valves  tested  for  the  last  time, 
assurance  made  that  water  is  circulating  properly  in 
the  tuyeres,  etc.,  the  blast  is  definitely  put  on. 

Gas  and  Slags. — An  apparently  regular  heating  in- 
dicates that  everything  is  going  well.  The  stock  de- 
scends in  the  furnace,  and  new  charges  are  given  with 
60  to  6.5  per  cent  of  the  normal  amount  of  ore.  Twenty 
to  twenty-four  hours  after  putting  on  the  Wast  the  first 
slag  is  ready  to  tap,  followed  by  another  slag-tap  one 
hour  after.  Many  superintendents  boast  of  tapping 
slag  or  iron  within  a  short  time  after  putting  on  blast. 
It  is  better  to  wait  until  the  slag  rises  in  the  crucible, 
which  is  thereby  heated  and  prepared  for  the  first  iron. 
When  the  second  slag  has  been  tapped,  gas  may  be 
taken  for  the  stoves.  These  should  be  taken  care  of 
before  gas  is  taken  for  boilers  or  gas  engines,  but 
before  doing  anything  the  gas  should  bum  at  the  throat 


with  a  clear,  lively  flame.  Thi.s  is  usually  the  case 
after  tapping  slag  twice. 

This  first  gas  contains  a  great  deal  of  CO  and  care 
must  be  taken  against  explosions  and  gas-poisoning. 
The  gas  is  taken  slowly  and  methodically,  the  piping 
being  swept  out  by  sections.  Finally  full  connection  is 
made  with  the  stove,  and  10  to  l.")  min.  are  given  to 
clean  out  the  brickwork  of  the  stove.  There  should 
be  no  hurry  and  it  is  better  to  give  an  extra  five  min- 
utes rather  than  run  the  risk  of  an  explosion. 

The  men  should  be  kept  away  from  the  furnace  top 
Hnd  the  stoves.  At  the  proper  moment  the  blower 
together  with  a  foreman  lights  the  gas  with  burning 
tow  or  waste  at  the  end  of  a  bar,  after  having  been 
sure  there  is  draft  through  the  stove.  The  first  stove 
lighted,  several  minutes  are  given  before  the  second 
is  lit.  It  is  rare  that  there  is  gas  enough  for  a  third 
stove. 

The  First  CorSt. — If  it  is  best  not  to  tap  slag  too 
soon  it  is  still  better  to  take  time  before  tapping  the 
iron.  The  first  charges  are  low  in  metal  and  it  takes 
at  least  30  hr.  before  enough  iron  is  concentrated  in  the 
hearth.  Before  tapping  the  spout  and  troughs  are  well 
dried  with  wood  fires.  Then  half  an  hour  before  tap- 
ping a  1%-in.  bar  is  driven  through  the  lower  of  the 
two  holes  shown  in  Fig.  3,  during  this  time  it  is  allowed 
to  heat  in  the  iron.  It  is  pulled  out  and  the  metal  fol- 
lows. Many  times,  however,  there  is  a  pasty  mass  on 
the  bottom  composed  of  fine  ore,  ash,  stone,  etc.,  and 
metal   must  be  tapped  from  the  upper  hole. 

This  concludes  the  general  remarks  in  the  paper, 
and  next  comes  a  description  in  complete  detail  of  the 
starting  of  six  blast  furnaces.  The  first  three  were 
with  hot  blast  for  making  Bessemer  iron.  The  next 
three  were  with  cold  blast  for  basic  Bessemer  iron  and 
this  is  followed  by  the  description  furnished  by  another 
observer  of  another  furnace  which  was  not  successful. 
Too  little  coke  vi^as  used  and  too  much  limestone  in  the 
first  slags,  also  no  broken-up  slag  was  used,  and  the 
gas  was  not  used  exclusively  for  the  stoves.  The  fur- 
nace almost  froze  up,  and  made  white  iron  and  very 
limy  dry  slags.  The  author  believes  it  is  preferable 
to  make  first  a  white  iron  in  ordinary  practice  for  a 
short  time,  as  the  brickwork  thereby  is  less  attacked, 
and  takes  on  more  rapidly  its  usual  protective  coating. 

After-War  Modifications 

The  paper  concludes  with  a  description  of  the  methods 
found  necessary  to  meet  the  after-war  conditions  of 
shortage  and  expense  of  labor,  and  also  the  desire  to 
shorten  the  preliminary  time  when  no  iron  is  produced. 
The  preparation  of  the  wood-grating,  which  character- 
izes the  old  method,  is  expensive,  and  more  expensive 
still  is  the  cost  of  hand  filling,  because  it  requires  20 
men  each  shift  of  12  hr.  for  eight  to  ten  days.  This 
is  four  times  the  labor  needed  for  ordinary  running. 
In  addition  the  old  method  takes  about  10  hr.  from 
lighting  before  the  blast  is  put  on,  putting  gas  to  the 
stoves  in  24  hr.,  and  the  first  cast  in  29  hr.  About  11 
days  elapse  from  the  first  preparations  until  the  first 
cast.  Efforts  have  been  made  to  reduce  this  time,  and 
do  away  with  hand  filling. 

The  hearth  is  filled  with  large  faggots  well  dried,  to 
a  level  about  three  feet  above  the  tuyeres,  introducing 
the  faggots  from  below.  Then,  the  tuyere  openings 
and  tapping  hole  being  carefully  bricked  up,  the  light- 
ing coke  and  filling  charges  are  charged  in  the  usual 
way  with  the  ordinary  labor.  No  charging  is  done 
at  night,  so  as  to  have  the  operation  under  good  con- 
trol, and  the  night  men  used  on  the  other  preparatory 
work  necessary.  Two  days  are  enough  to  charge  the 
furnace. 

The  principles  outlined  before  are  all  carefully  re- 
spected, such  as  the  amount  of  lighting  coke,  gradation 
of  iron  in  the  charges,  importance  of  the  first  slags, 
etc.  Blast  is  given  immediately  after  lighting,  which 
is  necessary  because  the  wood  burns  quickly.  Also  to 
help  in  its  combusion  a  tuyere  is  placed  in  the  tapping 
hole,  and  left  there  for  two  or  three  hours. 

Four  furnaces  put  in  blast  since  the  armistice  were 
handled  in  this  way  with  complete  success.  Three  hours 
after  being  lit  the  tap  hole  was  closed,  and  seven  hours 
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after  gas  was  lit  in  the  stoves.  Twenty  to  twenty-four 
hours  after,  slag  was  tapped,  and  22  to  24  hr.  after 
lighting,  iron  was  tapped.  The  elapsed  time  from  the 
first  preparations  to  tapping  was  three  days  instead  of 


eleven.  The  fifth  day  100  tons  was  made  and  in  10 
to  12  days  the  furnace  was  in  normal  production,  with- 
out the  upper  brickwork  or  the  top  having  been  in  any 
danger.  G.  B.  w. 


Time  Study  in  a  Malleable  Foundry 

Factors  Taken  into  Consideration  Summarized — How  It 
Is  Applied  in  Actual  Practice 

BY  MARTIN  A.   HARDER* 


THE  main  object  of  time  study  is  to  determine  the 
time  for  a  task.  There  are,  however,  other  ad- 
vantages, such  as  the  determination  of  possible  im- 
provements in  the  equipment,  and  elimination  of  all 
unnecessary  operations,  which  means  in  itself  less 
fatigue  to  a  molder  and  therefore  greater  production. 
Time  study  procedure  entails  certain  basic  investi- 
gations which  are  essential  before  the  data  collected 
can  be  made  use  of  in  rate  selling.  There  should  be 
made:  first,  a  careful  survey  of  the  work  and  all  in- 
fluencing conditions;  second,  an  analytical  division  of 
the  task  into  simple  elements;  third,  an  observation 
and  record  of  the  time  taken  in  performing  each  of  the 
element  operations;  fourth,  a  study  of  the  recorded  unit 
times.  To  make  use  of  the  data  collected  for  rate  set- 
ting all  abnoi-mal  readings  should  be  discarded  and  a 
fair  standard  time  determined  for  each  one  of  the 
simple  operations.  To  illustrate  this,  there  are  25  dif- 
ferent operations  in  molding  a  job  on  a  squeezer,  in 
sequence  as  follows:  place  match  on  machine,  set  drag 
on  match,  parting  sand,  riddle,  shovel,  pein,  set  board, 
squeeze,  remove  match,  place  cope,  parting  sand,  riddle, 
shovel,  pein,  set  board,  squeeze,  remove  board,  cut  sprue, 
remove  cope,  rap  pattern,  remove  pattern,  place  cores, 
place  cope,  remove  flask,  place  mold  on  floor. 

Now  to  take  an  observation  in  the  ordinary  way  it 
would  be  necessary  to  time  the  actual  making  of  at 
least  three  molds,  analyzed  as  above,  and  the  minimum 
time  taken  for  each  operation  would  then  be  totaled  up, 
plus  the  usual  allowance  for  fatigue,  pouring,  and 
whatever  else  would  enter  into  it,  and  this  then  would 
be  the  basis  for  figuring  the  piece  rate.  The  question 
might  arise,  what  type  of  man  would  be  used  for  a 
study?  This  is  where  the  standard  time  on  each  opera- 
tion enters  into  it,  for  if  this  were  not  the  case  the 
piece  rates  would  be  as  much  out  of  line  as  there  are 
dilferences  in  the  abilities  of  molders. 

Of  the  25  various  operations  there  are  only  four 
which  may  be  classified  as  being  variables,  namely, 
setting  chills,  rapping  pattern,  removing  pattern  and 
placing  cores,  that  is,  for  flasks  from  9  x  13  x  8  in.  to 
14  X  14  X  8  in.,  inclusive;  the  other  operations  -wathin 
these  limits  are  all  standardized,  which  means  that,  in 
the  majority  of  cases,  it  would  only  be  necessary  to  time 
the  four  variables.  However,  it  is  advisable  to  take  a 
study  upon  a  complete  mold,  in  order  to  see  if  anything 
interferes  with  the  standard  time. 

Standards  for  each  operation  were  arrived  at  in  the 
follovring  manner  by  one  who  has  spent  several  years 
at  this  class  of  work,  and  made  a  special  study  to  deter- 
mine constants  that  could  be  used  as  standards.  A 
good  many  observations  were  taken  during  the  course 
of  several  months  on  men  of  average  ability  on  flasks 
ranging  in  size  as  stated.  The  obsA-vations  were  next 
taken  and  analyzed  for  every  operation,  and  an  aver- 
age taken  which  was  aftem-ard  used  as  a  standard,  and 
has  since  proved  to  work  out  very  satisfactorily. 

A  comparison  of  standards  was  made  with  other 
plants  in  Chicago  and  it  was  found  that  there  was  only 
3  seconds  difference  in  the  total  time  allowed  for  making 
a  mold  on  the  squeezer. 

The  pouring  time  is   figured  somewhat  differently; 


usually  an  hour  is  allowed  for  each  heat  and  this  time 
is  figured  in  with  the  molding  price.  The  weight  of  the 
castings  or  the  number  of  ladles  of  iron  carried  is  taken 
care  of  by  the  percentage  of  fatigue  allowed. 

Example:  Total  time  taken  to  make  mold  is  3.55 
min.  Add  25  per  cent  to  total  time  taken  to  make  a 
mold,  for  fatigue,  which  equals  0.89  min.,  making  4.44 
min.,  the  total  time  allowed  for  making  mold. 

Ten  houi-s  are  allowed  for  one  full  working  day,  of 
which  8  hr.  are  allowed  for  molding  and  2  hr.  for  pour- 
ing. Reduce  the  molding  hours  to  minutes,  which  equals 
480  min.  Divide  the  molding  hours,  or  480  min.,  by  the 
total  time  allowed  per  mold,  or  4.44  min.,  which  is  108, 
or  the  production  of  molds  per  10-hr.  day,  which  in- 
cludes the  pouring  time.  The  molder's  base  rate  is 
55c.  per  hour.  To  this  add  33%  per  cent,  making  73c., 
or  the  high  rate;  in  other  words,  the  amount  the  molder 
is  expected  to  earn  per  hour. 

At  the  rate  of  73c.  per  hr.  the  molder  will  be  ex- 
pected to  earn  ?7.30  per  10-hr.  work,  including  pouring. 
Divide  $7.30  by  the  production  per  day,  or  108  molds; 
this  gives  $6.75,  which  is  the  molding  price  per  100 
molds. 

Twenty-five  per  cent  fatigue  is  allowed  on  all  jobs 
where  four  or  more  molds  are  poured  with  one  ladle, 
30  per  cent  fatigue  on  jobs  where  three  and  four  molds 
are  poured  with  a  ladle,  and  35 'per  cent  fatigue  on  all 
jobs  when  onlv  one  or  two  molds  are  poured  with  one 
ladle. 


Officials  of  the  Pacific  Steel  Corporation,  San  Fran- 
cisco, have  formed  the  Pacific  Coke  &  Coal  Co.,  under 
Delaware  laws,  with  capita!  of  $7,500,000,  to  carry  out 
its  proposed  project  at  Long  Beach,  Cal.,  where  a  site 
has  been  selected  between  the  Long  Beach  and  Los 
Angeles  harbors.  It  is  purposed  to  construct  a  blast 
furnace  with  initial  capacity  of  600  tons  of  pig  iron 
per  day,  with  a  battery  of  50  by-product  coke  ovens. 
Later  a  steel  works  may  be  built  on  an  adjoining  site. 


The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  sus- 
pended a  tariff  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  which 
provided  an  allowance  of  $1.25  per  car  to  be  paid  to 
the  St.  Louis  Coke  &  Iron  Co.,  Granite  City,  111.,  on  all 
carload  line  haul  shipments  going  to  or  coming  from 
the  plant  of  the  company  where  the  industry  performs 
a  specific  switching  service  between  points  of  inter- 
change with  carriers  and  locations  within  the  plant. 
The  tariff  had  been  filed  to  become  effective  Sept.   12. 


The  Acme  Steel  Goods  Co.,  Chicago,  is  completing 
a  new  cold-rolled  strip  mill  at  Riverdale,  a  Chicago 
suburb,  which  will  increase  its  cold  rolling  capacity  to 
56  mills,  with  an  annual  output  of  50,000  tons.  The 
mill  is  expected  to  come  into  production  on  or  before 
Nov.  1.  The  mill  adjoins  the  hot-rolling  mill  which  the 
company  built  at  Riverdale  in  1919. 


The  Carnegie  Steel  Co.  has  prepared  plans  for  a 
coke  handling  plant  at  its  Mingo,  Ohio,  works.  The 
company  proposes,  with  the  completion  of  the  addition 
to  its  Clairton,  Pa.,  by-product  coke  plant,  to  supply  the 
coke  requirements  of  the  Mingo  furnaces  from  Clairton 
and  to  convey  the  shipments  by  water. 
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Large  Steel  Bending  Brakt- 

What  is  believed  to  be  the  largest  steel  bending 
brake  in  this  country  was  recently  installed  at  the 
plant  of  the  0.  H.  Hill  Co.,  Chicago,  manufacturer  of 
metal  doors  and  windows  and  heavy  boiler  plate  work. 
The  brake,  which  was  built  by 
the  Dreis  &  Krump  Mfg.  Co., 
Chicago,  has  a  capacity  to  bend 
%-in.  steel  plate  16  ft.  long.  It 
is  built  from  2-in.  steel  plates 
60  in.  wide  and  lests  on  a  con- 
crete foundation  extending  2  ft. 
below  the  floor  level.  It  is 
operated  by  a  35-hp.  motor  and 
weighs  30  tons.  The  massive 
character  of  the  machine  is  in- 
dicated  by   the   fact   that   the 


the  proposed  process  with  that  in  use  today  we  have 
prepared  the  following  cost  estimates  based  for  the 
greater  part  on  actual  operating  costs,  charging 
oxygen  at  a  rate  of  $3.00  per  ton,  for  we  have  been 
assured  that  for  large  commercial  production  the  cost 
of  oxygen  will  hardly  exceed  this  figure: 


Steel  Bending  Brake  in  the 
Plant  of  the  O.  H.  Hill  Co., 
Chicago,  Capable  of  Bending 
%-In.   Steel  Plates   16  Ft.  Long 


two  balance  weights  shown  in 
the  photograph  weigh  1700  lb. 
each.  There  are  a  number 
of  other  large  brakes  in  use 
but  none  of  them  is  believed  to 
be  as  large  as  this  one.  The 
Newport  News  Shipbuilding  & 
Drydock  Co.  has  a  12-ft.  power 
brake  for  %-in.  plate.  The 
Ford  Motor  Co.,  Detroit,  has  a 
12-ft.  brake  for  %-in.  plate, 
and  the  Boyle  Mfg.  Co.,  Los 
Angeles,  a  14-ft.  brake  for  %- 
in.  material. 


Oxygenated     Air    in     Metallurgy     of    Ferro- 
manganese* 

The  field  of  ferroalloys  is  one  of  particular  promise 
in  the  application  of  oxygen  to  combustion.  So  far, 
only  a  few  of  the  ferroalloys  respond  to  blast  furnace 
reduction  because  of  the  inability  to  supply  the  high 
temperature  heat  required  in  this  type  of  furnace.  For 
this  reason,  electric  furnace  processes  have  been  neces- 
sary for  the  industrial  production  of  all  but  three  of 
the  common  alloys,  and  as  is  true  with  all  electric 
furnace  processes,  the  cost  of  production  is  very  high. 
Inasmuch  as  ferromanganese  is  one  of  the  most 
common  alloys  made  in  the  blast  furnace,  we  have 
made  a  study  of  this  process  as  it  exists,  and  further 
investigations  as  to  the  results  to  be  expected  with 
the  ppplication  of  a  blast  enriched  with  oxygen. 

[The  original  report  contains  here  a  discussion  of 
general  conditions  with  data  on  heat  distribution  and 
material  balance.] 

One  of  the  most  favorable  studies  developed  calls 
for  a  blast  of  26.3  per  cent  of  oxygen  (by  weight) 
heated  in  stoves  to  1135  deg.  as  in  the  regular  practice 
shown,  and  an  increase  in  burden  of  75  per  cent.  In 
this  practice,  in  order  to  conserve  shaft  heat,  calcined 
limestone  must  be  charged. 

To  form   a  comparison   of  manufacturing  costs  of 


♦Extract  from  an  extensive,  report  by  a  special  com- 
tee  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  organized  to  investigate  the 
of  oxygen  or  oxygenated  air  in  metallurgical  and  allied 
It  includes  the  blast  furnace.  Bessemer  and  open- 
hearth,  ferromanganese  and  artificial  gas.  The  chairman  of 
the  committee  is  M.  H.  Roberts,  consulting  mechanical  engi- 
neer, Bureau  of  Mines.  The  author  of  the  report  is  P.  "W. 
Davis,  metallurgist,  Bureau  of  Mines,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
The  portion  on  blast  furnace  was  published  in  The  Iron  Agb 
Sept.  13;  that  on  the  open-hearth  and  Bessemer  elsewhere 
in  this  Issue. 


and  Oxygenated  An 
Blast  Used, Air ,     , — 26.37,,  O2 Blast- 


Manganese 

Coke     

Limestone 


Labor : 

Superintendent,  fireman,   etc.  . 

Stocking    

Charging    

Casting    

Other  producing  labor 

Repairs    and   supplies 

Steam    

Blowing     

"Water    

Hydraulic  and  pneumatic  powe 

Electric  light  and  power 

Yard    switching 

Handling  material    (raw) .  .  .  . 

Chemical   laboratory 

General    works 

Safety    welfare 

Contingent    fund 

Relining  fund 

Oxygen    


O  aS  6  afa 
$18.00  $49,572 
10.00     33.535 


0.012 
1.169 
0.269 
0.027 
0.046 
0.291 
0.593 
0.069 
0.132 
0.019 
0.030 
3.000 


(i,fc  oSS  Oafc 
6,165  $16.70  $45,962 
3,829  10.00  19.145 
1,259  4.00  2.249 
(calcined) 

0.081 
0.029 
0.317 
0.432 
0.015 
0.785 
0.007 
0.475 
0.154 
0.015 
0.026 
0.291 
0.593 


0.017 
1.714 
0.272 


Gross  total 


igan 


164.000 
cu.  ft  @ 
11.04    1  $0,038 

.  per  1000  6.23 

$81,796  .       $66,504 

Saving  per  ton,  15.293 

18.7% 

105.5     tons    ferromanganese, 

75.8  per  cent  increase. 

Fer^'omanganese  is  one  of  a  large  group  of  ferro- 
alloys, and  this  study  is  shown  not  only  as  one  on 
ferromanganese  itself,  but  as  an  example  of  probable 
processes  for  coke  furnace  manufacture  of  other  and 
more  difficultly  reducible  alloys. 
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One  Month's  Progress  in  Redncing  Hours 

Introduction    of    tlie    Shorter    Day    Attended    by    Many 

Difficulties,  Which  Are  Slowly  Being  Overcome 

— The  Case  of  the  Ten-Hour  Workmen 


Pittsburgh,  Sept.  17. — A  few  days  after  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  adjustment  in  the  wages  of  the 
10-hr.  workmen,  whereby  such  men  receive  11  hr.  pay 
for  10  hr.  work,  the  labor  boss  at  one  of  the  Pitts- 
burgh district  plants  was  approached  by  one  of  the 
dark-skinned  men,  who  was  still  among  those  working 
10  hr.  a  day.  Incidentally  this  adjustment  means 
that  such  labor  now  gets  44c.  per  hr.,  or  $4.40  per 
day  of  10  hr.  As  an  example  of  the  reaction  of  the 
men  of  this  class  to  the  change  the  conversation  be- 
tween the  colored  man  and  the  labor  boss  is  interesting. 

"Boss,"  said  the  workman,  "you  do  not  expect  us  to 
work  for  20c.  an  hour?" 

The  boss,  having  in  mind  the  new  rate  of  44c.  an 
hour,  did  not  instantly  catch  the  drift  of  the  negro's 
query  and  asked  just  what  the  latter  meant. 

"Well,"  said  the  dusky  worker,  "the  fellows  work- 
ing 8  hr.  get  $4  and  we  get  ?4.40  for  10  hr.,  40c.  for 
two  hours,  or  20c.  an  hour." 

If  this  was  an  exceptional  case,  its  citation  would 
be  uncalled  for,  but  it  is  a  fact  that  in  the  Pittsburgh 
district  steel  plants  and  in  those  in  adjacent  districts, 
one  of  the  most  troublesome  problems  connected  with 
the  abolishment  of  the  12-hr.  day  has  been  to  keep  the 
men  working  longer  than  8  hr.  entirely  satisfied. 

It  has  been  difficult  even  at  blast  furnace  plants 
where  the  three  8-hr.  shift  system  has  been  inaugu- 
rated to  put  all  of  the  men  on  an  8-hr.  day,  chiefly 
because  there  have  not  been  enough  men.  This  state- 
ment calls  for  some  amplification.  Men  in  large  num- 
bers have  been  attracted  to  the  steel  plants  by  the 
promise  of  50c.  an  hour  and  an  8-hr.  day,  but  it  is 
the  experience  of  the  plant  managers  in  this  and 
nearby  districts  that  the  quality  of  the  labor  applying 
for  work  has  averaged  pretty  low  and  the  percentage 
of  acceptances  has  been  all  out  of  proportion  to  the 
number  of  applicants. 

Chance  for  Garden  Work  Needed 

The  8-hr.  day  has  long  been  the  common  working 
period  in  iron  and  steel  plants  in  Europe,  and  those 
conversant  with  conditions  across  the  water  say  that 
a  longer  day  would  be  difficult  to  establish  since  the 
shorter  day  permits  the  workmen  ample  time  for  the 
cultivation  of  small  truck  gardens,  located  near  their 
homes  and  not  far  away  from  the  plants.  Less  diffi- 
culty as  to  wage  adjustments  would  be  experienced, 
it  is  asserted,  in  putting  in  the  shorter  workday  in 
American  plants  if  the  workmen,  not  a  few  of  whom 
are  from  the  agrarian  districts  of  Europe  and  would 
welcome  a  chance  to  work  a  small  patch  of  ground  in 
spare  time,  were  given  an  opportunity  to  do  so. 

It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  arrive  at  a  definite  esti- 
mate as  to  the  extent  of  the  application  of  the  shorter 
day  since  it  was  inaugurated  about  a  month  ago  in 
this  and  adjacent  steel-making  centers.  With  the 
Steel  Corporation  subsidiaries  it  was  a  case  of  going 
right  ahead  with  the  idea  and  a  determined  effort  to 
surmount  all  obstacles  in  the  path.  With  the  inde- 
pendent companies  it  has  been  a  case  of  experimenting 
first  and  applying  the  change  afterward.  Steel  Cor- 
poration plants,  consequently,  are  further  along  in  the 
application  of  the  change  than  are  the  independent 
companies.  Independent  companies  in  the  Youngstown 
district  made  the  move  practically  coincident  with  the 
Steel  Corporation,  but,  locally,  only  the  Pittsburgh 
Crucible  Steel  Co.  and  the  Pittsburgh  Steel  Co.  have 
made  formal  announcement  of  the  adoption  of  the 
shorter  day  and,  starting  later  than  did  the  Steel  Cor- 
poration subsidiaries,  they  are  not  yet  very  far  along 


with  the  plan.  The  Wheeling  Steel  Corporation  started 
the  change  of  working  schedules  a  week  or  so  after  the 
Steel  Corporation,  but  has  been  moving  cautiously, 
giving  due  attention  to  the  course  of  other  companies 
having  plants  in  the  same  localities  in  which  it  has 
plants. 

In  the  Pittsburgh-Wheeling-Youngstown  district~a 
careful  casting  up  of  estimates  made  by  the  different 
companies  would  indicate  that  about  half  of  the  total 
number  of  men  formerly  engaged  on  the  longer  turn 
now  are  working  8-hr.  turns.  The  change  worked 
much  faster  at  its  inception  than  it  has  during  the 
past  two  weeks.  This  is  explained  by  the  fact  that 
large  numbers  of  men  who  previously  lound  employ- 
ment in  other  walks  were  attracted  to  the  mills  by  the 
comparatively  high  rate  of  wages  and  the  short  work- 
day. But  it  was  soon  found  that  the  average  ability 
of  the  men  seeking  the  jobs  created  by  the  change  was 
very  low,  and  in  the  past  two  weeks  progress  in  ex- 
tending the  shorter  day  in  the  continuous  process  de- 
partments has  been  largely  arrested  while  the  inef- 
ficient men  are  being  culled  out.  It  has  been  the 
experience  of  several  plant  managers  here  that  the 
negroes,  who  have  been  coming  to  the  North  from 
Southern  plantations  in  large  numbers,  have  not  in- 
cluded many  efficient  workmen.  The  Mexicans  and 
some  Spaniards  who  have  come  in  through  Mexico 
have  proved  much  more  satisfactory  in  filling  up  the 
gaps  created  by  the  setting  up  of  the  extra  turn. 

The  Plan  for  Three  Shifts 

The  most  common  plan  followed  in  setting  up  the 
three-shift  system  has  been  to  start  the  first  turn  at 

7  a.  m.,  the  second  at  3  p.  m.  and  the  third  at  11  p.  m. 
This  has  been  the  scheme  in  blast  furnaces,  coke  plant 
and  open-hearth  furnace  plants,  and  was  designed 
primarily  to  overcome  the  ending  and  starting  periods 
at  inconvenient  hours.  With  the  night  turn  starting  at 
11  p.  m.,  men  finishing  a  turn  at  that  hour  could  reach 
their  homes  and  beds  without  long  waits  for  street 
cars  or  disturbing  their  families  who  might  be  asleep, 
and  it  worked  no  hardship  for  the  men  reporting  for 
work  at  that  hour.  In  the  sheet  and  tin  plate  mills 
the  plan  has  called  for  the  first  turn  men  to  start  at 

8  a.  m.,  while  the  plan  as  devised  by  the  National  Tube 
Co.  called  for  the  working  of  seven  8-hr.  turns  and 
24  hr.  layoff  every  seven  days.  The  latter  plan,  de- 
signed to  preserve  the  6-day  week,  of  course  meant 
that  at  least  a  portion  of  the  men  appeared  twice  on 
one  day  of  each  week,  and  had  merely  an  8-hr.  layoff  on 
that  day. 

Progressing  More  Slowly 

While  the  plan  of  establishing  the  shorter  day  in 
the  industry  has  worked  out  much  more  rapidly  than 
many  expected,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  it  is 
yet  anywhere  near  100  per  cent  in  this  and  nearby 
districts.  And  as  has  been  previohsly  stated,  it  has 
been  a  slower  process  in  the  past  fortnight  than  it  was 
in  the  first  two  weeks  of  the  effort.  It  has  been  neces- 
sary to  promote  men  and  to  find  men  to  fill  the 
vacancies  thus  created.  The  men  in  new  jobs  have 
had  to  be  coached  by  older  men  and  the  new  men  taken 
on  have  had  to  be  instructed  and  at  the  same  time 
tried  out  as  to  their  capabilities.  As  an  official  of  one 
of  the  Steel  Corporation  plants  expresses  it,  "the  change 
thus  far  has  meant  very  hard  work  for  the  older  men, 
who  have  been  doing  the  work,  while  the  new  men 
have  been  looking  on." 

As   to   the   actual   number   of  men   required   in  the 
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cruation  of  the  extra  turn,  the  experience  of  different 
plants  has  varied.  In  some  instances  it  has  involved 
the  employment  of  a  full  extra  crew,  or  a  .'J3  1/3  per 
cent  increase,  but  on  the  other  hand,  there  have  been 
cases  where  only  a  few  extra  moii  were  necessary  since 


the  duties  of  each  man  were  increased  and  the  crew 
numbers  correspondingly  reduced.  On  an  average, 
however,  it  is  estimated  that  about  20  per  cent  more 
men  are  necessary  under  the  new  than  under  the  old 
arrangement. 


Many  Plants  in  Central  Pennsylvania 


(Jianged 


Marysville,  Pa.,  Sept.  17.— All  iron  and  steel 
plants  of  any  size  in  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  and  immediate 
territory,  are  now  operating  on  the  8-hr.  day  basis. 
The  Steelton,  Pa.,  plant  of  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  the 
largest  of  these,  will  require  a  total  of  500  men  to  make 
the  change  satisfactorily,  while  the  Central  Iron  & 
Steel  Co.  is  operating  on  8-hr.  days  without  additional 
help. 

The  change  of  the  last  workmen  at  Steelton  to  the 
8-hr.  day  was  accomplished  at  Steelton  during  the 
past  week,  the  change  having  required  about  three 
weeks  for  completion.  Not  all  of  the  500  men  needed 
have  been  secured,  but  enough  have  been  added  to  make 
the  change  from  the  long  day  satisfactorily  without 
sending  out  employment  agents  for  negroes  and  Mex- 
icans, although  some  men  of  these  classes,  usually 
relatives  or  friends  of  men  already  employed,  have 
been  added.  Most  of  the  new  workmen,  according  to 
plant  officials,  have  been  Americans,  men  coming  from 
mines  and  other  mills. 

The   Steelton   plant   maintains   a  labor   camp,  com- 


posed of  concrete  huts,  for  these  men.  This  was  estab- 
lished during  the  war,  and  was  abandoned  during  the 
subsequent  slump,  but  there  are  now  about  700  negroes, 
Mexicans  and  Portuguese  living  there. 

The  change  to  the  8-hr.  day  has  involved  the  trans- 
fer of  efficient  workers  from  one  department  to  another 
in  some  cases  in  the  extra  shift  where  skilled  men  were 
needed.  Few  skilled  workers  have  been  found  among 
the  new  men,  most  being  laborers.  Few  of  the  men 
living  in  the  labor  camps,  the  negroes,  Mexicans  and 
Portuguese,  get  beyond  the  labor  class,  although  in 
isolated  instances  some  become  mechanics'  helpers.  The 
foreigners  from  Central  Europe  who  have  been  added 
are  showing  encouraging  progress,  while  most  of  the 
Americans  added  to  the  forces  adapt  themselves  easily 
to  their  new  work. 

Workmen  generally  have  been  entirely  satisfied 
where  they  receive  as  much  money  under  the  new 
scheme  as  under  the  longer  tricks.  In  cases  where  they 
receive  less  there  has  been  some  slight  dissatisfaction, 
although  not  of  alarming  proportions. 


Pleased  with  the  Change  in  Southern  Ohio  and  Northern  Kentucky 


Cincinnati,  Sept.  17. — Much  progress  has  already 
been  made  in  the  installation  of  the  8-hr.  day  at  steel 
plants  and  blast  furnaces  in  the  southern  Ohio  and 
•northern  Kentucky  district.  One  month  after  the  time 
when  this  movement  was  really  started,  Aug.  16,  by 
the  larger  producers  of  iron  and  steel,  finds  six  mer- 
chant furnaces  in  this  district  on  three  shifts,  with 
the  remaining  furnaces  preparing  to  put  the  new  order 
into  effect  in  the  shortest  possible  time. 

The  steel  plants  of  the  district  have  been  working 
on  three  shifts  for  some  time  past;  in  fact,  two  of 
these,  the  Andrews  Steel  Co.  at  Newport,  Ky.,  and  the 
Middletown  works  of  the  American  Rolling  Mill  Co., 
were  the  pioneers  in  this  movement.  Other  plants 
have  followed  the  lead  until  today,  in  the  steel  industry 
in  this  district,  there  are  only  a  few  spots  where 
longer  shifts  than  8  hr.  are  worked,  and  it  is  almost 
a  certainty  that  by  the  first  of  the  year,  at  the  very 
outside,  all  plants  will  be  organized  on  an  8-hr.  basis. 

The  change  from  the  12-hr.  day  to  the  shorter  shift 
has  been  accomplished  without  any  complications.  The 
experience  of  the  Jackson  County  silvery  furnaces  may 
be  taken  as  typical  of  the  new  order.  These  three  fur- 
naces, Globe,  Star  and  Milton,  each  put  the  8-hr.  day 
into  effect  on  Aug.  23.  The  change  has  been  working 
exceptionally  well,  according  to  the  executives  of  the 
companies.  The  shifts  worked  are  from  six  to  two, 
two  to  ten,  and  ten  to  six.  Very  few  extra  men  were 
required  to  operate  the  furnaces  under  the  new  ar- 
rangement, and  no  material  change  in  the  output  was 
noticed.  The  question  of  wages  was  naturally  of  some 
moment,  but  this  was  solved  satisfactorily  both  to  the 
men  and  management.  The  12-hr.  men,  when  put  on 
the  8-hr.  turn,  gracefully  accepted  a  10  per  cent  i-e- 
duction  in  their  total  earnings,  but  what  this  really 
means  is  a  35  per  cent  advance  in  their  hourly  rate. 
Practically  all  of  the  men  employed  at  these  furnaces 
are  native-born  Americans,  and  welcome  the  change 
from  the  long  shift  to  the  short  one,  as  giving  them 
much  extra  time  to  themselves  to  be  used  in  improving 
their  properties — as  many  of  them  own  their  own 
homes — or  in  other  ways  that  may  suit  their  individual 
cases.  Speaking  of  the  change,  the  executive  of  one 
of  the  furnaces  said  that  it  was  working  out  beauti- 
fully, and  he  expressed  the  conviction  that  never  again 
would  the  blast  furnaces  of  the  Jackson  County  district 


be  operated  by  men  working  longer  than  8  hr.  at  a  time. 

The  furnace  of  the  Milton  Iron  Co.  at  Wellston 
has  been  operating  on  the  8-hr.  plan  for  some  months, 
and  conditions  there  are  entirely  satisfactory  to  the 
men  and  management.  Where  necessary,  of  course, 
some  overtime  is  worked,  but  all  efforts  of  the  man- 
agement and  employees  are  bent  to  adhere  strictly  to 
the  three-shift  plan. 

In  the  Ironton  district  the  Marting  Iron  &  Steel 
Co.  and  the  Hanging  Rock  Iron  Co.  have  changed  over 
to  the  8-hr.  shift,  and  the  change  is  working  out  very 
satisfactorily.  Only  a  few  extra  men  were  needed, 
and  these  were  available  without  the  necessity  of  im- 
porting workmen  from  outside  points.  Other  furnaces 
in  the  district  are  working  out  plans  for  the  substitu- 
tion of  the  shorter  day,  and  when  these  plants  start  it 
will  be  on  a  three-shift  basis. 

At  Ashland  the  rolling  mills  of  the  American  Rolling 
Mill  Co.  are  operating  on  the  8-hr.  turn,  and  the  change 
from  the  longer  shift  to  the  shorter  one  will  be  made  in 
the  blast  furnace  department  about  Oct.  1,  according 
to  present  plans.  This  also  applies  to  the  blast  furnaces 
of  the  company  at  Columbus.  At  Portsmouth  the  same 
condition  exists,  and  it  is  probable  that  Oct.  1  will  see 
the  8-hr.  day  installed  at  the  blast  furnace  department. 

The  coke  oven  plants  in  the  district  are  also  work- 
ing out  plans  to  put  the  three-shift  plan  into  operation 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  The  consummation  of 
these  plans,  it  is  said,  has  been  handicapped  by  a  short- 
age of  labor,  but  it  is  expected  that  this  condition  will 
be  overcome  very  shortly,  as  more  men  become  available 
from  the  ranks  of  those  now  employed  at  seasonable 
activities. 

Reviewing  the  situation,  it  may  be  said  that  the  8-hr. 
turn  is  firmly  established  at  those  merchant  furnaces 
now  in  operation,  and  will  be  shortly  established  at  the 
steel  works  furnaces.  All  the  rolling  mills  in  the  dis- 
trict are  now  on  the  three-shift  basis.  Those  fur- 
naces which  are  now  out  of  blast  will,  when  they  re- 
sume operations,  be  put  on  an  8-hr.  basis,  so  that  it  is 
confidently  expected  that  by  the  first  of  the  year  the 
long  shift  in  the  steel  and  allied  industries  will  have 
become    but    a    memory.      General    satisfaction    is    ex- 
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Conditions  in  Southern  Ohio  and  Northern  Ken- 
tucky— Furnace    Activity    May    Increase 

Ikonton,  Ohio,  Sept.  17. — The  summer  season  has 
been  a  busy  one  in  Ironton  and  vicinity,  and  no  pessim- 
ism is  apparent,  judging  from  reports  of  the  operators 
of  the  various  blast  furnaces,  steel  plants  and  wire 
and  nail  mills  located  in  the  southern  Ohio  and  north- 
ern Kentucky  district. 

While  only  two  blast  furnaces  are  operating  at 
Ironton,  the  Etna  stack  of  the  Marting  Iron  &  Steel 
Co.,  at  Ironton,  and  the  Hamilton  furnace  of  the 
Hanging  Rock  Iron  Co.,  at  Hanging  Rock,  it  is  ex- 
pected that  two  more  will  be  in  blast  shortly  after 
Oct.  1.  The  Belfont  Iron  Works  Co.  is  now  installing 
a  pig  machine  at  its  Belfont  furnace,  and  it  is  likely 
that  the  furnace  will  blow  in  for  a  run  on  Bessemer 
iron  about  Oct.  15,  when  the  installation  will  be  com- 
pleted. It  is  also  expected  that  Sarah  furnace  of  the 
Kelly  Nail  &  Iron  Co.  will  go  in  about  the  same  time. 
This  furnace  has  been  extensively  altered  during  the 
summer,  and  with  the  changes  made,  it  will  be  able 
to  considerably  increase  its  output  of  iron. 

Blast  Furnace  Resumes 

At  Ashland,  No.  2  Ashland  furnace  of  the  Ameri- 
can Rolling  Mill  Co.  has  resumed  operations  after  hav- 
ing been  shut  down  for  repairs.  This  furnace  is  mak- 
ing basic  iron.  The  steel  plant  is  operating  at  about 
65  per  cent  of  capacity.  Construction  work  on  the  new 
rolling  mills  is  well  advanced,  and  machinery  is  now 
being  installed.  It  is  expected  that  operations  will  be 
commenced  in  this  plant  some  time  in  November. 
Norton  furnace  at  Ashland  is  out  of  blast,  but  it 
is  not  at  all  an  impossibility  that  it  will  blow  shortly. 
The  plant  of  the  Norton  Iron  Works  Co.  is  running 
well  on  nails  and  wire  products. 

Globe  furnace  at  Jackson  is  the   only  silvery  fur- 


nace at  present  in  operation.  Star  having  blown  out 
some  time  ago,  and  Jisco  furnace  is  down  for  relining. 
It  is  expected  that  Jisco  furnace  will  be  put  back 
in  operation  within  the  next  three  or  four  weeks.  At 
Wellston  the  Milton  furnace  has  been  out  of  blast  for 
some  time,  and  Wellston  No.  1  is  scheduled  to  go  out 
this  week. 

At  Portsmouth  the  furnace  of  the  Whltaker-Glessner 
Co.  is  operating  on  basic,  while  at  Columbus,  one 
furnace  of  the  American  Rolling  Mill  Co.  is  still  in 
blast.  The  furnace  of  the  Hamilton  Iron  Co.  has  been 
out  of  blast  for  several  weeks. 

Production   and   Shipments 

While  some  of  the  furnaces  now  operating  have 
iron  piled  on  the  yards,  they  are  now  about  balancing 
production  with  shipments,  so  that  a  substantial  buying 
movement,  which  it  is  hoped  will  develop,  would  clear  up 
the  larger  part  of  the  yard  stocks. 

Coke  plants  in  the  district  continue  to  operate  full 
time,  but  no  effort  is  being  made  to  push  production. 

At  Newport,  Ky.,  the  plants  of  the  Andrews  Steel 
Co.  and  the  Newport  Rolling  Mill  Co.  are  both  operating 
at  practically  full  capacity.  Extensive  improvements 
have  been  completed  at  the  blooming  and  bar  mills 
of  the  Andrews  Steel  Co.,  which  enables  the  company 
to  better  take  care  of  its  customers  for  sheet  bars 
and  billets,  as  well  as  keeping  the  sheet  mills  well 
supplied  with  materials. 

Merchant  blast  furnaces  in  the  Ironton  district 
are  now  using  the  Ohio  River  in  shipping  their  products 
to  their  customers.  While  most  of  this  iron  is  being 
shipped  to  up-the-river  points  in  Ohio  and  West 
Virginia,  several  barge  loads  have  been  sent  down  the 
river  as  far  as  Louisville.  With  the  installation  of 
the  unloading  facilities  planned  at  Cincinnati,  it  is 
expected  that  shipments  of  pig  iron  from  the  Ironton 
district  by  river  barges  will  soon  catch  up  with  the 
shipments  handled  by  the  railroads,  as  a  considerable 
saving  in  freight  charges  can  be  made  by  using  the 
river  method  of  transportation. 


EMPLOYMENT    INCREASES 


Slight  Improvement  in  August  as  Compared  with 
Conditions  in  July 

Washington,  Sept.  18. — Employment  in  iron  and 
steel  and  their  products  showed  the  slight  increase  of 
0.7  per  cent  in  August  when  compared  with  July,  ac- 
cording to  the  Department  of  Labor  through  its  Em- 
ployment Service.  An  increase  of  0.68  per  cent  was 
shown  in  railroad  repair  shops.  A  decline  of  1.4  per 
cent  was  made  in  metal  and  metal  products  other  than 
iron  and  steel.  Of  the  14  basic  industries  reporting, 
the  greatest  increase,  which  amounted  to  8.6  per  cent, 
was  made   in  stone,  clay  and  glass  products. 

In  the  1428  establishments  involved  in  the  analysis, 
a  decrease  in  employment  was  revealed  in  August 
amounting  to  9-366  or  0.5  per  cent.  This  decline  was 
anticipated  in  employment  circles,  as  July  and  August 
are  regarded  as  the  months  in  which  a  slackening  in 
industry  may  be  expected.    The  report  adds: 

"One  of  the  features  of  this  month's  report  is  the 
continuation  of  the  tremendous  building  programs  in 
nearly  all  of  the  larger  centers  throughout  the  country. 
In  very  few  sections  is  any  abatement  noticeable,  and 
vast  numbers  of  building  tradesmen  and  common  labor 
are  at  work  on  projects  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  in- 
sure permanent  employment  for  some  time  to  come. 

"Activity  continues  with  no  signs  of  a  let-up  on  the 
construction  of  State  and  county  highways.  Large 
numbers  of  both  skilled  and  unskilled  labor  are  em- 
ployed on  this  work,  and  in  some  sections  there  is  a  de- 
mand for  this  class  of  laborer  which  is  not  being  met. 
The  shortage  of  men  which  had  been  confronting  the 
farmers  for  the  past  few  months  shows  some  signs  of 
easing  up.  There  is  still  a  persistent  demand,  however, 
and  in  some  sections  the  call  for  farm  help  far  exceeds 
the  available  supply. 


"Generally  speaking,  industrial  employment  in  this 
country  today  is  on  a  satisfactory  and  sound  basis,  and 
the  outlook  for  the  future  is  one  of  the  brightest  in 
recent  years." 


Coke  Production  Reduced 

Washington,  Sept.  18. — The  production  of  by- 
product coke  declined  slightly  during  August,  says  the 
Geological  Survey.  The  total  output  is  estimated  at 
3,239,000  net  tons,  a  decrease  of  28,000  tons  from  the 
revised  figure  for  July.  Reports  from  all  plants  now  in 
existence  show  that  65  were  active  and  five  were  idle. 
The  output  from  active  plants  in  August  was  86.5  per 
cent  of  the  total  capacity  of  all  plants.  The  production 
of  beehive  coke  continued  on  the  decline  during  August 
and  the  output  was  1,494,000  tons  against  1,582,000 
tons  in  July.  The  rate  of  production,  although  in  excess 
of  the  monthly  average  of  1921  and  1922,  was  less  than 
during  the  more  normal  years  1917  to  1920.  Production 
of  soft  coal  during  the  week  of  Sept.  10-15,  is  estimated 
at  between  11,000,000  and  11,300,000  tons. 


A  wall  chart  for  the  tool  room  is  being  prepared 
by  the  Independent  Pneumatic  Tube  Co.,  Chicago,  to 
cover  the  various  interchangeable  repair  parts  of  the 
Thor  electric  drill.  In  the  form  of  a  wall-hanger,  it  is 
expected  that  this  chart  will  prove  of  considerable 
convenience  to  users  of  the  drill. 


F.  E.  Schuchman,  general  manager  Homestead  Valve 
Mfg.  Co.,  Homestead,  Pa.,  will  address  members  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Foundrymen's  Association  on,  "Industrial 
Management — Some  Points  of  Application  to  Daily 
Problems,"  at  the  monthly  meeting  to  be  held  Monday 
evening,  Sept.  24,  at  the  General  Forbes  Hotel. 


Nickel  Steel  Direct  From  the  Ore 

Use  of  Canadiuu  and  Cuban  Ores — The  Waste  Involved — 

Presen(;e  of  Copper — Use  of  the 

Electric  Furnace 

BY  F.  H.  MASON* 


IN  the  year  1914  approximately  300,000  tons  of  sul- 
phur was  ejected  into  the  air,  poisoning  the  atmos- 
phere and  rendering  waste  a  large  area  of  arable 
land,  and  400,000  tons  of  iron  was  sloughed  off  and 
wasted  as  slag  in  the  recovery  of  22,700  tons  of  nickel 
and  14,400  tons  of  copper  from  the  nickel-copper  ores 
of  Sudbury,  Ontario.  The  foregoing  estimate  was  con- 
tained in  a  report  by  Alfred  Stansfield,  professor  of 
metallurgy  at  McGill  University,  to  the  Royal  Ontario 
Nickel  Commission.  The  waste  is  the  more  appalling 
when  it  is  remembered  that  at  that  time  70  per  cent 
of  the  nickel  recovered  was  subsequently  alloyed  with 
steel  produced  from  iron  ores  from  other  parts  of  the 
world. 

The  Canadian  Ores 

Palpably,  then,  if  nickel  and  iron  could  be  recovered 
together  from  the  Sudbury  ores,  an  enonnous  saving 
would  be  made  and  if  at  the  same  time  the  sulphur 
could  be  utilized  the  natural  resources  of  Canada  would 
be  that  much  to  the  good.  Nor  would  the  economy  end 
there.  The  roasting  operation,  though  done  by  natural 
combustion  in  heaps,  entails  a  good  deal  of  labor  and 
the  slagging  of  the  iron  necessitates,  besides  a  large 
amount  of  labor  in  disposing  of  the  slag,  the  addition 
of  a  quantity  of  silica  to  flux  the  iron  oxide. 

Sudbury  nickel-copper  ore  is  a  massive  pyrrhotite  to- 
gether with  varying  quantities  of  greenstone  and  quart- 
zose  gangue  through  which  is  disseminated  several  nickel 
minerals,  principally  pentlandite  and  chalcopyrite.  Typ- 
ical ores  will  run  from  2  to  4  per  cent  nickel,  1  to  2  per 
cent  copper,  20  to  30  per  cent  sulphur,  25  to  40  per  cent 
iron,  and  5  to  15  per  cent  gangue,  the  ore  varying 
markedly  with  the  mine  from  which  it  is  obtained.  The 
ore  contains  also  small  amounts  of  gold  and  silver  and 
a  number  of  the  metals  of  the  platinum  group.  These 
precious  metals  are  distributed  very  unevenly. 

The  Waste  Involved  in   Some   Methods 

A  brief  outline  of  the  preliminary  method  used  for 
the  recovery  of  the  nickel  and  copper  is  necessary  to 
illustrate  the  appalling  waste  in  the  operation.  The 
ore  is  piled  in  heaps  of  about  60  by  100  ft.  by  8  ft.  high, 
several  cords  of  wood  forming  the  bottom  layer  of  the 
center  of  each  heap;  the  lump  ore  is  placed  at  the  bot- 
tom and  the  fine  on  the  top;  a  channel,  to  provide 
draught,  connects  the  center  of  the  heap  with  the  out- 
side. The  fire  is  started,  and  the  wood  burns  for  about 
two  and  a  half  days,  by  which  time  the  combustion  of 
the  sulphur  in  the  ore  has  been  thoroughly  started. 
The  combustion  continues  for  three  or  four  months, 
by  the  end  of  which  time  the  sulphur  content  has  been 
reduced  to  9  or  10  per  cent  and  the  ore  has  become 
so  aggloiiierated  that  it  requires  to  be  blasted  to  break 
it  up. 

The  roasted  ore  is  charged  into  rectangular  blast 
furnaces,  ranging  from  50  by  204  ft.  to  50  by  306  ft. 
in  section  and  19  ft.  high,  with  12  per  cent  of  coke  and 
varying  proportions  of  quartzose  ore,  or  quartz,  to 
flux  the  oxide  of  iron.  The  matter  from  this  opera- 
tion, containing  about  30  per  cent  of  mixed  nickel  and 
copper,  is  conveyed  by  ladles  to  Bessemer  converters 
where,  with  frequent  additions  of  quartz,  it  is  blown 
to  a  matte  containing  about  80  per  cent  of  mixed  nickel 
and  copper  and  3  to  4  per  cent  iron.  The  separation 
of  the  nickel  and  copper  in  this  matte  is  carried  out  by 
different  processes  at  the   several  refineries,  processes 


with  which  this  article  has  no  concern,  the  foregoing 
outline  being  given  purely  to  show  the  enormous  waste 
of  iron  and  sulphur  in  the  operations. 

Use  of  the  Electric  Furnace 

This  waste  was  recognized  by  Eugene  Haanel,  at 
that  time  director  of  the  mines  branch  of  the  Canadian 
Department  of  Mines,  toward  the  end  of  last  and  the 
beginning  of  this  century,  and  a  series  of  experiments 
were  made  with  a  view  to  producing  a  nickeliferous  pig 
iron  directly  from  the  Sudbury  ore.  These  experiments 
gave  so  much  promise  that  the  Lake  Superior  Power 
Co.  purchased  the  Gertrude  mine  and,  in  1902,  erected 
a  small  electric  furnace  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie. 

The  ore  from  the  Gertrude  mine  was  thought  to  be 
particularly  suited  for  the  purpose,  as  it  had  a  high 
nickel  and  low  copper  content,  the  latter  metal  at  that 
time  being  considered  to  be  particularly  injurious  in 
steel.  Sault  Ste.  Marie  was  chosen  as  a  site  for  the 
operations,  because  it  was  convenient  to  Sudbury  and 
the  sulphurous  vapors  evolved  during  the  roasting  of 
the  ore  could  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  sulphite 
wood  pulp.  The  work  was  carried  out  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  late  E.  J.  Sjostedt,  Doctor  Haanel  acting  in 
an  advisory  capacity. 

The  ore  used  was  specially  selected,  with  a  view  to 
keeping  the  copper  content  as  low  as  possible.  It  was 
crushed  and  roasted,  and  the  roasted  product  had  the 
following  average  analysis:  Iron,  45.8;  nickel,  2.23; 
copper,  0.41;  and  sulphur,  1.56  per  cent.  The  furnace 
charge  consisted  of  roasted  ore,  2000  lb.;  limestone, 
1500  lb.;  charcoal,  1200  lb.;  electrodes,  40  lb.,  and  elec- 
trical horse-power-years  0.46.  The  resulting  pig  had 
the  following  average  analysis:  Nickel,  4.0;  copper,  0.8; 
sulphur,  0.01;  and  phosphorus,  0.03  per  cent. 

With  the  furnace  operating  at  the  rate  of  about 
one  and  one-third  tons  per  day,  Sjostedt  turned  out 
168  tons  of  nickeliferous  pig.  This  metal  was  sent  to 
different  parts  of  the  world  for  experimental  purposes; 
some  was  converted  into  steel  in  the  United  States 
and  some  in  Europe.  The  resulting  steel  was  found, 
it  is  said,  to  be  fully  equal  to  nickel  steel,  manufac- 
tured by  alloying  nickel  with  steel  in  the  usual  way, 
but  engineers  had  such  a  deeply  rooted  objection  to  the 
presence  of  copper  in  steel  that  it  was  practically  im- 
possible to  induce  them  to  specify  the  metal  for  struc- 
tural work. 

For  many  years  G.  M.  Calvocoresses  carried  out 
experiments  along  similar  lines  in  the  laboratory  at 
Columbia  University  and  in  other  places,  and  in  1918 
he  endeavored  to  form  a  company  for  the  purpose  of 
making  what  he  called  "nicu"  steel  from  Sudbury  ores 
by  nodulizing  the  roasted  ore  and  smelting  it  in  blast 
furnaces  and  converting  the  resulting  pig  into  steel  in 
open-hearth  furnaces — a  perfectly  feasible  plan,  as 
subsequent  events  have  demonstrated.  Calvocoresses, 
however,  ran  against  the  same  obstacle  that  had  halted 
Sjostedt-:— copper. 

The  Presence  of  Copper 

Of  recent  years  engineers  have  moderated  their 
views  on  this  point  to  some  extent  but,  despite  numer- 
ous tests  clearly  proving  that  a  moderate  proportion  of 
copper  is  not  injurious  to  nickel  steel,  a  number  of 
steel  manufacturers  still  retain  the  prejudice  against 
copper  in.  steel  while  many  engineers  bar  such  metal 
in  their  specifications.  It  is  the  old  tale  of  giving  a 
dog  a  bad  name  ever  repeating  itself. 

It  might  be  well  to  point   out  here  that  the  main 
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objection  to  copper  in  steel  is  that  the  copper  does  not 
alloy  readily  with  iron  and,  consequently,  tends  to 
separate  on  cooling,  rendering  the  metal  "cold  short." 
Nickel,  on  the  other  hand,  alloys  in  nearly  all  propor- 
tions with  both  iron  and  copper;  consequently,  when 
nickel  and  copper  are  both  added  to  iron,  the  nickel 
holds  the  copper  in  solution  and  prevents  segregation. 

Still,  until  this  fact  becomes  recognized  by  the  engi- 
neering profession,  it  is  useless  to  try  to  force  a  nickel 
steel  with  a  high  copper  content  on  the  market.  If, 
then,  a  nickel  steel  acceptable  to  engineers  is  to  be 
made  from  Sudbury  ores  it  is  evident  that  most  of  the 
copper  must  be  removed  before  the  ore  is  melted.  How 
is  this  to  be  done? 

A  hint,  it  is  suggested,  may  be  obtained  from  ex- 
periments that  have  been  made  on  the  gold-copper  ores 
found  at  Rossland,  in  British  Columbia.  These  ores 
bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  Sudbury  ores,  but 
contain  only  a  trace  of  nickel.  The  ore  is  a  massive 
pyrrhotite  through  which  is  disseminated  a  small  pro- 
portion of  chalcopyrite,  the  gold  being  associated  with 
the  latter  mineral.  The  Consolidated  Mining  &  Smelt- 
ing Co.  of  Canada  and  the  Le  Roi  No.  2  Mining  Co., 
which  own  most  of  the  important  mines  in  the  Rossland 
district,  have  spent  years  of  research  and  a  large  sum 
of  money  in  an  endeavor  to  separate  the  gold  and  chal- 
copyrite from  the  p>Trhotite  by  wet  concentration,  but 
the  two  minerals  have  so  nearly  the  same  density  that 
all  efforts  at  separation  by  gravity  failed. 

Within  the  last  few  years  great  strides  have  been 
made  in  the  perfecting  of  a  combination  gravity  and 
differential  flotation  process  and  it  now  is  possible  to 
separate  most  of  the  gold  and  chalcopyrite  from  the 
great  bulk  of  the  pyrrhotite  and  earthy  gangue.  It 
also  has  been  found  possible  to  first  remove  the  gangue 
by  gravity  concentration  and  then  remove  the  pyrrho- 
tite from  the  chalcopyrite  by  wet  magnetic  concentra- 
tion but,  to  make  this  process  effective,  it  is  necessary 
first  to  subject  the  ore  to  a  heat  treatment  to  improve 
the  magnetic  properties  of  the  pyrrhotite. 

Either  of  these  processes,  it  would  seem,  might  be 
applied  effectively  to  the  Sudbury  ores.  It  is  likely, 
too,  that  the  precious  metals  would  follow  the  chalco- 
pyrite, as  they  do  at  Rossland,  and  in  this  way  a  marked 
saving  would  be  made,  for,  otherwise,  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  steel  directly  from  the  Sudbury  ores,  as  is  the 
case  in  the  manufacture  of  monel  metal,  the  precious 
metals  would  go  into  the  pig.  Exactly  what  would 
happen  to  the  pentlandite  nothing  but  experiment  can 
tell,  but  the  physical  properties  of  the  mineral  are  so 
closely  allied  to  pyrrhotite  that  there  is  reason  to  ex- 
pect the  two  minerals  would  stay  together. 

Should  either  of  these  processes  of  concentration 
prove  adaptable  to  the  Sudbury  ores,  it  would  be  pos- 
sible to  get  a  concentrate  containing  between  50  and  55 
per  cent  of  iron,  35  and  40  per  cent  of  sulphur,  and  4 
to  6  per  cent  of  nickel.  The  resulting  pig  from  such 
a  concentrate  would  contain  too  much  nickel  for  the 
manufacture  of  structural  steel,  but  it  easily  could  be 
diluted  with  scrap  iron  or  non-nickeliferous  pig  to  the 
desired  proportion  before  it  was  converted  into  steel. 

Nickel  Steel  from  Cuban  Ores 

In  the  meantime,  nickel  steel  is  being  produced  di- 
rectly from  a  nickeliferous  iron  ore  that  is  found  in 
Cuba.  The  ore  is  a  bog  ore,  and  appears  to  have  been 
obtained  from  the  basic  rocks  on  which  it  now  rests. 
The  deposit  covers  a  large  area  at  Mayari,  at  the  east- 
ern end  of  the  island  and,  so  far  as  exploration  has 
gone,  has  a  thickness  of  15  to  20  ft.  The  deposit  has 
three  distinct  layers,  readily  distinguished  by  their  re- 
spective colors.  The  bottom  layer  is  a  light  yellow- 
brown,  the  middle  layer  a  darker  yellow-brown,  and  the 
top  layer  a  crimson-brown. 

Besides  oxide  of  iron  and  a  high  proportion  of  water, 
characteristic  of  all  bog  ores,  the  deposit  contains  a 
considerable  proportion  of  alumina  and  small  quantities 
of  oxides  of  nickel  and  chromium.  These  oxides  are 
not  evenly  distributed  throughout  the  mass  but  are 
fairly  evenly  distributed  in  the  respective  layers.  Ac- 
cording to  J.  F.  Kemp,  the  bottom  layer  contains  1.49 
per  cent  of  NiO  and  3.66  per  cent  of  CrjOj,  while  the 
top  layer  contains  0.77  per  cent  of  NiO  and  1.89  per 


cent  of  CT2O1.  The  center  layer  averages  about  a  mean 
of  the  layers  between  which  it  rests.  Professor  Kemp 
has  estimated  that  the  field  contains  605,000,000  tons 
of  ore,  while  a  similar  deposit  nearby,  at  Moa,  is  esti- 
mated to  contain   702,000,000  tons. 

The  Mayari  deposit  is  owned  and  is  being  exploited 
by  the  Steelton  plant  of  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Corpora- 
tion. By  selecting  ores  from  the  different  layers  it  is 
possible  to  produce  steel  with  a  nickel  content  ranging 
from  1  to  1.5  per  cent,  and  by  a  slight  modification  of 
the  open-hearth  process  the  chromium  content  can  be 
controlled  within  the  desired  limits.  The  ore,  which 
besides  containing  a  high  percentage  of  combined  water 
contains  a  large  percentage  of  moisture,  is  nodulized  in 
a  rotary  kiln  at  the  mine.  This  deprives  it  of  moisture 
and  combined  water  and  agglomerates  it  into  a  con- 
venient form  for  shipping  and  one  that  is  able  to  with- 
stand the  necessary  burden  in  the  furnace. 

The  nodulized  ore,  which  averages  57  per  cent  iron, 
is  reduced  to  pig  iron  in  a  blast  furnace  and  the  prod- 
uct is  treated  in  a  special  form  of  open-hearth  furnace. 
The  product  is  a  natural  nickel-chromium  steel,  the 
only  addition  it  receives  being  ferromanganese,  to  reg- 
ulate the  carbon  and  manganese  contents.  The  finished 
product  varies  according  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  is 
to  be  used,  and  ranges  from  1  to  1.5  per  cent  of  nickel, 
0.20  to  0.75  per  cent  of  chromium,  0.03  to  1.5  per  cent 
of  carbon,  less  than  0.04  per  cent  sulphur  and  0.03  per 
cent  of  phosphorus,  and  manganese  to  meet  any  de- 
sired specification.  Mayari  steel,  as  the  product  is 
called,  is  in  considerable  demand  for  bridges  and  fabri- 
cating purposes,  the  bridge  over  the  Mississippi  at 
Memphis  being  constructed  of  this  material. 

A  similar  deposit  of  nickeliferous  iron  ore  occurs 
at  San  Filipo,  in  Cuba,  and  a  deposit  containing  less 
nickel  but  some  cobalt  occurs  on  the  island  of  Seboekoe, 
Borneo.  Chrome-nickel  iron  ores  are  found  also  in  the 
States  of  Lokris  and  Boitis,  in  Greece,  and  in  some  of 
the  islands  of  the  Grecian  Archipelago.  These  ores, 
however,  differ  from  those  found  in  Cuba  and  Borneo 
in  that  they  occur  as  brown  hematite  in  fissures  and  re- 
placement veins.  The  nickel  content  is  lower  and  the 
chromium  content  higher  than  the  Cuban  ores.  The 
ore  has  been  shipped  to  European  iron-making  centers 
but,  so  far  as  is  known,  has  been  used  only  in  the  manu- 
facture of  high-grade  foundry  pig,  not  in  the  manu- 
facture of  nickel  steel. 


The  Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Corporation,  Pittsburgh, 
has  been  looking  over  sites  at  Memphis,  Tenn.,  with 
an  idea  of  establishing  there  unloading  and  storage 
facilities  in  connection  with  its  river  transportation 
service.  No  definte  plans  have  been  worked  out,  nor 
has  the  company  made  any  land  purchases.  An  in- 
vestigation trip  to  Memphis  recently  by  officials  of  the 
company  was  primarily  for  the  purpose  of  finding  out 
whether  the  company  could  handle  its  shipments  at  a 
privately  owned  wharf  as  against  the  municipally- 
owned  terminal  at  Memphis,  and  to  look  into  the  pos- 
sibilities of  the  storage  of  steel  at  Memphis  for  rail 
shipment  into  the  interior.  During  at  least  half  of  the 
year  river  shipments  are  rendered  impossible  by  low 
water  and  the  company  is  figuring  on  getting  enough 
steel  shipped  during  the  period  of  easy  navigation  to 
be  able  to  distribute  steel  from  Memphis  the  year 
round. 

Figures  compiled  by  Automotive  Industries  cover- 
ing the  relation  between  Ford  cars  and  all  others  show 
H  steady  gain  for  the  Ford  in  proportion  to  the  total, 
tn  1914  there  were  405,000  Fords  registered,  this  being 
29.4  per  cent  of  the  total  of  1.376,000  cars.  Successive 
years  since  then  have  shown  the  Ford  proportion  stead- 
ily increasing  until  the  1022  figures  give  5,156,000 
Fords  out  of  10,913,000  total,  or  47.2  per  cent  Fords, 
[t  may  be  noted  that  the  other  cars  taken  as  a  group 
exceeded  the  Fords  in  1922  by  a  total  of  601,000,  com- 
pared with  an  excess  of  852,000  in  1921.  Thus  the  Ford 
gain  over  the  others,  in  one  year,  was  251,000  cars. 
Ford  registration  in  1922  was  1173  per  cent  higher 
than  in  1914;  "all  other"  was  493  per  cent  higher. 
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New  Spol  Welder 

With  a  ranpe  of  welding  capacity  up  to  20  k\\.,  a 
machine  has  been  placed  on  the  market  by  the  Thomson 
t-'pot  Welder  Co.,  Lynn,  Mass.  The  machine,  which  is 
ruR^edly  built,  may  be  equipped  either  with  water- 
cooled  dies  and  solid  copper  die  points  or  with  water- 
cooled  horns  and  die  shanks,  with  solid  copper  die 
inserts. 

Among  the  improved  features  are  listed  a  new 
de.iign  of  fireproof  primary  coil  arranged  for  very  slow 
temperature  rise;  a  new  type  of  split  transformer  core, 
permitting  quick   disas.somhling  for   changing  primary 


Spot    Welder    Designed 

for     High     Rate     of 

Production 


coils;  an  improved  secondary  lead  connection  which  has 
been  found  under  long  test  to  give  high  conductivity  at 
the  joint,  thus  eliminating  heating  at  this  point;  an 
improved  design  of  pressure  spring  with  adjusting  fea- 
tures to  give  longer  life;  an  adjustable  foot  treadle  of 
machinery  steel  in  place  of  the  previous  cast  steel. 

Normal  operation  may  be  considerably  exceeded  for 
short  periods,  as  the  machine  will  stand  overload  and 
make  welds  quickly  under  these  conditions.  The  maxi- 
mum welding  capacity  is  given  as  two  pieces  of  steel 
or  iron  each  5/32  in.  thick  or  two  pieces  of  brass  or 
aluminum  each  1/16  in.  thick. 

Based  on  current  at  Ic.  per  kwhr.,  the  cost  of  1000 
welds  between  two  sheets  of  steel  each  Vg  in.  thick  is 
given  as  8. .3c.  and  the  time  for  each  weld  is  stated  to 
be  1%  sec.  With  greater  thickness  of  steel,  both  time 
and  cost  increase,  and  vice  versa.  Thus,  for  sheets 
0.03  in.  thick,  the  time  is  given  as  Vs  sec.  and  the  cost 
per  1000  welds  as  %c. 

With  a  height  of  50  in.,  the  machine  takes  a  floor 
space  20  x  48  in.  Its  net  weight  Is  1000  lb.;  crated 
weight,  1175  lb.;  boxed  for  export,  1400  lb. 


The  members  of  the  Electric  Hoist  Manufacturers' 
Association  report  a  decrease  of  22.32  per  cent  in  the 
number  of  hoists  ordered  during  August  as  compared 
with  the  previous  month  and  a  decrease  of  15.12  per 
cent  in  the  value  of  orders  received.  Shipments  of 
hoists  increased  23.823  per  cent  as  compared  with  ship- 
ments during  July. 


The  plant  of  the  Magna  Metal  Corporation,  Dore- 
mus  Avenue,  Newark,  N.  J.,  which  was  organized  sev- 
eral years  ago  to  manufacture  magnesium  metal  and 
alloys,  will  be  sold  at  public  auction  by  the  receivers, 
B.  E.  F.  Rhodin  and  Arthur  T.  Vanderbilt,  Oct.  5. 


Progress  in  Making  Repair.?  to  Rolling  Stock 

Washington,  Sept.  17. — Fewer  freight  cars  were 
in  need  of  repair  on  Sept.  1  this  year  than  on  any  date 
since  November,  1920,  according  to  the  Car  Service  Di- 
vision, American  Railway  Association.  The  total  on 
Sept.  1  was  175,327  or  7.7  per  cent  of  the  number  on 
line.  This  was  a  decrease  of  13,308  freight  ears  since 
Aug.  15,  at  which  time  there  were  188,635  or  8.2  per 
cent.  Of  the  total  number  on  Sept.  1,  137,229,  or  6  per 
cent,  were  in  need  of  heavy  repair,  a  decrease  of  7546 
since  Aug.  15,  while  38,098  or  1.7  per  cent,  were  in 
need  of  light  repair,  a  decrease  of  5762  during  the  same 
period. 

The  number  of  locomotives  in  need  of  heavy  repair 
on  Sept.  1  totaled  9392  or  14.7  per  cent.  This  is  the 
smallest  number  in  need  of  heavy  repair  since  Aug.  1, 
1920,  when  the  Car  Service  Division  began  compiling 
these  reports. 

A  new  high  record  was  also  established  from  Aug. 
15  to  Sept.  1,  in  the  number  of  locomotives  repaired  and 
turned  out  of  the  shops,  the  number  for  that  period 
being  23,056.  This  was  an  increase  of  856  locomotives 
over  the  best  previous  record  which  was  made  during 
the  last  half  of  July,  and  was  also  an  increase  of  2976 
locomotives  over  the  number  repaired  and  turned  out 
of  the  shops  from  Aug.  1  to  Aug.  15,  this  year.  The 
railroads  on  Sept.  1  had  53,438  serviceable  locomotives, 
an  increase  of  1100  over  the  number  on  Aug.  15,  while 
they  also  had  2714  locomotives  in  good  repair  but  stored 
for  future  use,  which  was  an  increase  of  47  since  the 
middle  of  August. 


New  Wilson  Plastic-Arc  Welder 

The  Wilson  Welder  &  Metals  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York, 
has  developed  a  new  type  of  electric  arc  welding 
machine,  one-arc   capacity   and   rated   at   200   amperes 


continuous  welding.  The  principal  feature  of  this 
unit  is  what  is  known  as  the  type  J  control  panel  to 
secure  close  control  of  the  welding  current  at  the  arc. 
Its  chief  function  is  to  provide  constant  temperature 
in  the  weld  and  the  entire  unit  is  small,  compact  and 
ready  for  immediate  operation. 


The  Drop  Forge  Association,  300  Chestnut  Street, 
Philadelphia,  H.  N.  Taylor,  president,  has  issued  an 
invitation  to  all  members  of  the  drop  forging  trade, 
visiting  the  Steel  Treaters'  Convention  in  Pittsburgh 
next  month  to  attend  a  dinner  to  be  held  on  Wednesday, 
Oct.  10  at  6.30  p.  m.  at  the  William  Penn  Hotel.  At 
that  time,  plans  will  be  considered  for  a  similar  joint 
meeting  of  drop  forgers  and  supply  men  in  1924.  All 
companies  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  drop  forgings 
are  cordially  invited  to  send  representatives  to  this 
meeting. 
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ELECTRICITY  IN  METALLURGY 


Electric  Blast  Furnaces — Properties,  Composition 
and  Uses  of  French  Electrolytic  Iron 

The  French  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  devoted  three 
sessions  last  April  and  May  to  the  use  of  electricity  in 
metallurgy.  These  sessions  were  addressed  by  special- 
ists in  the  various  branches  of  the  subject  and  there 
was  a  final  discussion.  A  long  review  of  the  important 
points  brought  out  is  given  in  the  Revue  de  Metallurgie 
for  July. 

Electric  Blast  Furnaces 

First  comes  an  interesting  section  on  progress  in  the 
making  of  steel  in  the  electric  furnace,  but  with  noth- 
ing particularly  new  to  the  workers  in  this  art  in  the 
United  States.  It  is  followed  by  one  on  the  making  of 
pig  iron  in  the  electric  furnace.  There  are  now  30  elec- 
tric blast  furnaces  in  the  world,  distributed  as  follows: 
18  in  Sweden,  1  in  Japan,  3  in  Norway,  6  in  Italy  and 
2  in  Brazil.  With  the  exception  of  those  in  Japan  and 
Italy  they  all  use  charcoal  as  the  reducing  agent.  In 
addition  a  number  of  open  top  furnaces  with  hanging 
electrodes  have  been  used  intermittently  for  making 
pig  iron  in  France,  Sweden  and  Italy. 

In  these  furnaces  charcoal  is  to  be  preferred  as  a 
reducing  agent  for  small  units,  a  mixture  of  charcoal 
and  coke  in  average  size  furnaces,  and  coke  in  the 
large  units.  For  short  runs  these  furnaces  are  worthy 
of  consideration;  they  can  use  spare  or  peak  load  cur- 
rent, also  a  change  to  the  making  of  various  ferro- 
alloys can  be  quickly  carried  out,  and  ore  or  scrap  can 
be  used  as  raw  material. 

Electric  vs.  Open-Hearth  in  France 

Next  comes  an  interesting  discussion  on  electric  fur- 
nace practice  by  M.  Suhr.  He  finds  that  the  slow 
growth  of  electric  steel  making  in  France  is  because  of 
the  excellent  open-hearth  steel  made,  which  he  says 
cannot  be  exceeded  in  quality  by  any  steel.  He  be- 
lieves the  electric  furnace  should  be  reserved  ex- 
clusively for  refining  and  foi  operations  under  reducing 
conditions.  By  carrying  out  preliminary  work  in  the 
basic  Bessemer  or  open-hearth  the  oxide  slags  can  be 
excluded,  and  deoxidation  and  desulphurization  are  rapid 
and  simple  if  carried  out  with  a  short  arc,  that  is,  with 
a  low  voltage  between  35  and  40  volts. 

To  obtain  satisfactory  costs  he  suggests  for  French 
conditions  a  combination  of  the  basic  Bessemer  and 
electric  furnaces  of  30  to  35  tons  capacity.  The  power 
required  would  be  2500  to  3000  kwhr.  with  a  practically 
stable  power  factor  between  85  and  90  per  cent.  For 
these  furnaces  he  believes  the  Soederberg  electrodes 
would  be  necessary,  and  also  believes  the  power  con- 
sumption per  ton  of  finished  steel  would  be  between 
150  and  200  kwhr.  The  total  cost  should  not  be  more 
than  that  of  ordinary  open-hearth  steel. 

A  brief  reference  to  direct  steel  is  made  by  M. 
Chaplet,  who  mentions  some  experimental  work  caiTied 
out  at  Giffre,  where  0.20  per  cent  carbon  steel  was 
made  direct  from  ore  in  a  150-kwhr.  furnace.  This 
steel  made  out  of  contact  with  air  had  remarkable  prop- 
erties. It  was  as  soft  and  malleable  as  an  ordinary 
steel  with  0.08  per  cent  carbon.  Also  a  direct  steel  was 
made  with  2  per  cent  carbon  that  could  be  forged  cold, 
notwithstanding  its  hardness.  These  properties  are  at- 
tributed to  the  fact  that  the  material  was  at  no  time 
in  contact  with  oxygen  or  nitrogen. 

Next  come  interesting  sections  on  aluminum  and 
magnesium  and  ultra-light  alloys,  followed  by  one  on 
electrolytic  iron  by  M.  A.  Bouchayer. 

Electrolytic  Iron 

This  section  deals  with  the  "Beve"  electrolytic  iron 
made  by  Bouchayer  and  Viallet  at  Grenoble,  and  its  ap- 
plications. Reference  may  be  made  to  an  article  on  this 
same  subject  in  The  Iron  Age,  March  11,  1920,  page 
732.  Since  the  beginning  of  1922  this  plant  has  been 
functioning  normally  and  can  turn  out  2  tons  per  day. 
The  metal  is  obtained  in  cylindrical  tubes,  length  4 
meters  (13  ft.  1%  in.),  diameter  80  to  200  mm.  (3  5/32 
in.  to  7%  in.),  thickness  1/10  mm.  to  7  mm.  (0.04  in. 


to  9/32  in.).    The  regularity  of  thickness  is  perfect  and 
the  properties  of  the  metal  are  very  uniform. 

When  first  produced  it  contains  about  BVz  times 
its  volume  of  various  gases,  chiefly  hydrogen,  but  with 
nitrogen,  carbon-monoxide  and  carbonic  acid  gas.  It  is 
silver  white,  satiny  and  iridescent,  the  iridescence  di- 
minishing with  perfection  of  deposit.  The  surface  is 
smooth,  regular  and  soft  to  the  touch.  The  structure 
is  exceedingly  fine  and  close.  Annealing  eliminates  the 
occluded  gases,  the  maximum  temperature  being  950 
deg.  G.,  although  annealing  in  a  vacuum  or  even  melt- 
ing is  necessary  for  theoretical  complete  removal  of 
the  gases.  As  is  well  known,  this  is  accompanied  by 
considerable  softening  of  the  metal. 

Properties  and  Analysis 
Some  properties  of  the  annealed  iron  are  given  be- 
low.    Chemical  analysis  compared  to  that  of   Swedish 
iron  is  as  follows: 

Electrolytic  Iron,       Swedish  Iron, 
Per  Cent  Per  Cent 

Carbon .  .      0.029  0.160 

Manganese    0.00  0.013 

Pliospliorus     0.0037  0.034 

Sulpliur 0.0048  0.0069 

Silicon   0.004  0.05 

In  addition  the  special  iron  contains  a  little  lead  and 
copper  coming  from  the  anodes.  The  lead  is  generally 
from  0.02  to  0.2  per  cent,  and  the  copper  from  0.02  to 
0.1  per  cent.  A  characteristic  is  the  complete  absence 
of  manganese. 

A  test  carried  out  at  the  Usines  d'Allevard  in  melt- 
ing electrolytic  iron  scrap  for  making  bars  and  wire 
gave  an  ingot  with  the  following  composition:  Carbon 
0.09,  man.  0.072,  phos.  0.07,  sul.  0.01  and  sil.  0.089  per 
cent.  [The  phosphorus  is  so  given  in  the  article.]  The 
fracture  of  the  annealed  iron  is  analagous  to  that  of 
Swedish  iron. 

The  physical  properties  of  the  iron  as  deposited  are: 
Elas.  limit  108,090  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  ult.  stress  113,780  lb. 
per  sq.  in.,  and  elongation  in  3.94  in.  3  per  cent.  After 
annealing  the  results  are: 

Longitudinal  Transverse 

Elas.  limit,  lb.  per  sq.  in 25,170  25,740 

Ult.  stress,  lb.  per  sq.   in...      42,380  42,100 

Elon.  in  3.94",   per  cent 42.7  37.3 

Experiments  regarding  porosity  show  that  it  is  not 
permeable  to  dissolved  acetylene  at  60  atmospheres 
pressure,  nor  acetone,  the  internal  pressure  after  two 
months  not  having  diminished.  A  diagram  is  given 
from  some  of  Yensen's  work  in  this  country  showing 
the  very  low  hysteresis  of  this  material. 
Some  of  the  Uses 

The  uses  of  the  iron  are  very  interesting.  It  is  used 
for  melting  as  a  source  of  pure  iron.  The  methods-  of 
production  allow  tubes  to  be  made  of  the  exact  thick- 
ness required  to  meet  various  pressures  and  conditions. 
An  unexpected  use  is  for  radiators  for  heating  rooms 
and  houses.  The  heat  efficiency  is  10  to  15  per  cent 
better  than  that  of  the  usual  cast  ii-on.  In  the  previous 
article  reference  is  made  to  its  use  for  the  oil  cooling 
system  of  transformers.  Foi  stamped  ornamental  work 
it  is  easily  applied  because  of  its  great  ductility.  It  is 
of  use  for  tanks  for  compressed  gases,  apd  all  the 
welding  at  the  Bouchayer  and  Viallet  plant  is  done  with 
this   metal. 

The  main  article  then  takes  up  the  use  of  electricity 
in  the  electrolysis  of  metals,  electric  furnaces  for 
brasses  and  other  alloys  where  American  furnaces  are 
prominently  mentioned,  and  electric  heat  treatment  fur- 
naces. There  is  a  very  good  and  complete  final  section 
on  the  making  of  electrodes,  both  of  amorphous  carbon 
and  of  graphite.  G.  B.  w. 

The  New  England  Foundrymen's  Association  held 
its  first  fall  meeting  Wednesday,  Sept.  12,  at  the  Ex- 
change Club,  Boston,  some  80  attending.  George  A. 
Ray,  Hartford,  Conn.,  president,  presided.  No  busi- 
ness was  transacted.  George  A.  Richardson,  Bethle- 
hem Steel  Co.,  Bethlehem,  was  the  guest  of  the  even- 
ing. He  gave  an  illustrated  talk  on  Mayari  pig  iron,  a 
product  of  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  Robert  MacDonald, 
also  of  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  led  the  discussion 
which  followed  Mr.  Richardson's  talk. 


What  Industrial  America 

Wrought  in  the  World  War 

Orosvenor  B.  Clarkson,  Formerly  Director  of  tlie  United 
States  Council  of  National  Defense,  Tells  the  Story 
of  the  Great  Service  Rendered  by  Steel  Manu- 
facturers   and    Other    Business    Men    in 
Bringing  Victory  to  the  Allies 
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ERE  is  a  good  and  useful  book,"  says  Clemen- 
ceau  in  his  introduction  to  "Industrial  Amer- 
ica in  the  World  War — The  Strategy  Behind 
the  Line,  1917-1918,"*  by  Grosvenor  B.  Clarkson,  for- 
merly director  of  the  United  States  Counci-1  of  National 
Defense. 

The  book  is  all  that  Clemenceau  says,  and  more,  for 
it  is  a  wonderful  story  of  what  industry  did  to  win 
the  war.  After  having  heard  so  much  criticism,  just 
and  unjust,  of  public  officials  and  business  men  during 
and  since  the  great  conflict,  it  is  highly  satisfactory 
to  read  Mr.  Clarkson's  well  written  account  of  what 
was  done.  He  does  not,  of  course,  claim  that  the  carry- 
ing on  of  the  war  was  free  from  errors,  nor  does  he 
conceal  the  fact  that  some  men  were  unpatriotic,  or  at 
least  not  so  patriotic  as  others,  but  emphasis  is  placed 
on  achievement  rather  than  on  carping  criticism,  and 
the  story  as  a  whole  is  one  which  will  stir  the  pride 
of  every  American. 

"Mr.  Clarkson  is  right":  says  Clemenceau,  "the 
men  who  won  the  war  behind  the  lines^-on  which 
victory  at  the  front  depended — are  entitled  to  the  grati- 
tude of  the  nations,  and  the  nations  do  not  even  know 
their  names.  It  is  time  that  justice  should  be  done 
these  men,  and  this  book  hastens  that  day.  We  French- 
men, who  are  eternally  thankful,  despite  the  troublous 
times  through  which  we  have  lately  passed,  to  our  good 
comrades  in  arms  from  beyond  the  seas,  remember  with 
gratitude  the  organizers  of  the  industrial  victory,  who 
made  military  victory  possible.  They  have  modestly 
gone  back  to  their  offices  and  factories,  with  the  sole 
reward  of  duty  well  done.  Let  them  receive  our  cordial 
thanks;  they  have  deserved  well  of  the  Allied  and 
Associated  Nations." 

Early  in  the  book,  the  author,  who  happens  to  be 
a  Republican,  makes  a  positive  statement  with  regard 
to   Secretary   of   War   Baker   and   his   five   Democratic 


Cabinet  associates  forming  the  Council  of  National 
Defense.  Mr.  Clarkson  says  that,  looking  back  on  the 
three  years  during  which  he  served  the  council,  he  is 
unable  to  recall  a  single  instance  in  which  Mr.  Baker 
or  the  council  requested  him  to  make  an  appointment  or 
take  an  administrative  action  on  a  partisan  or  political 
basis.  He  says  that  to  Secretary  of  War  Baker  should 
undoubtedly  go  the  credit  for  making  possible  the  non- 
partisan state  of  affairs  which  did  honor  to  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  country  alike.  This  attitude,  he  adds, 
reflected  the  policy  of  the  President  with  respect  to 
enlisting  the  best  industrial  and  scientific  brains  of  the 
country,  regardless  of  party  affiliations. 

In  his  chapter  entitled  "The  War  Industries  Board 
Emerges,"  Mr.  Clarkson  says  that  "so  quiet  and  un- 
obtrusive were  the  extensions  and  projections  of  this 
central  control  that  to  this  day  there  is  little  general 
understanding  that  through  the  War  Industries  Board 
the  United  States  had  in  the  end  a  system  of  concen- 
tration of  commerce,  industry  -and  all  the  powers  of 
Government  that  was  without  compare  among  all  the 
other  nations,  friend  or  enemy,  involved  in  the  World 
War."  Mr.  Clarkson  adds — "Never  before  was  there 
such  a  focusing  of  knowledge  of  the  vast  field  of  Ameri- 
can industry,  commerce  and  transportation.  Never 
was  there  such  an  approach  to  omiscience  in  the  busi- 
ness affairs  of  a  continent." 

One  of  the  most  intensely  interesting  chapters  of 
the  entire  book  is  the  one  entitled  "The  Personal 
Element."  A  striking  picture  of  Bernard  Baruch  is 
painted.  "All  who  came  in  contact  with  Baruch  when 
he  was  chairman  of  the  War  Industries  Board,"  says 
Mr.  Clarkson,  "were  impressed  by  his  simplicity  of 
motive.  Inspired  by  patriotism  of  the  highest  and 
intensest  order,  he  had  one  single  objective — the  win- 
ning of  the  war.  His  mind  had  no  room  for  intrigue 
and  the  advancement  of  personal  ambitions,  large  or 
small." 

Mr.  Clarkson  refers  to  Frank  A.  Scott,  first  chair- 


GROSVENOR  B.  CLARKSON,  when  appointed  secretary  of  the  United  States 
Council  of  National  Defense  and  Advisory  Commission  in  March,  1917,  had 
been  well  prepared  for  the  position  by  a  varied  background  of  experience.  He  had 
been  a  reporter,  director  of  the  criminal  investigation  work  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  in  southern  New  Mexico,  advertising  man,  and  assistant  chairman  of 
the  committee  on  industrial  preparedness,  United  States  Naval  Consulting  Board. 
In  the  last  named  office,  he  directed  the  first  organized  educational  campaign  m 
this  country  for  industrial  preparedness. 

Mr.  Clarkson  became  acting  director  of  the  council  in  July,  1918,  and,  becoming 
director  in  December  of  the  same  year,  held  the  office  until  March,  1920.  Besides 
directing  personally  the  council's  field  division,  he  initiated  and  directed  the  council  s 
post-bellum  reconstruction  work.  In  this  connection,  he  started  the  movement  to 
make  permanent  the  community  councils  throughout  the  country.  He  initiated  the 
work  of  the  interdepartmental  defense  board  under  the  council,  to  study  and 
classify  in  peace-time  America's  economic  resources  for  defense. 
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man  of  the  War  Industries  Board,  and  one  of  the 
pioneers  in  building  the  American  war  machine,  as 
"one  of  the  sacrifices  to  its  grinding  labors."  Mr. 
Clarkson  tells  how  Mr.  Scott,  a  student  of  military 
affairs  from  boyhood,  became  deeply  interested  in  the 
industrial  implications  of  war.  On  three  different 
trips  to  Europe  before  1914,  he  carefully  studied  ths 
production  of  military  materiel  in  England,  Russia, 
Germany,  France,  and  in  a  minor  way,  in  Italy.  As 
early  as  1909  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  Germany 
was  preparing  for  a  war  of  conquest  "and  that  she 
would  so  overtop  her  immediate  enemies,  owing  to  her 
industrial  preparedness,  that  the  United  States  would 
be  forced  to  join  the  league  against  her  in  order  to 
prevent  Germany  from  becoming  the  world's  dictator. 
"The  extraordinary  development  of  by-product  coke 
ovens  in  Germany,  and  even  in  England  by  German 
capital,  indicated  that  Germany  was  planning  far  ahead 
for  a  great  supply  of  the  ingredients  of  high  explosives. 
Scott  found  like  signs  in  the  development  of  the  dye 
industry  and  the  building  of  plants  for  the  fixation  of 
nitrate.  The  discovery  in  the  winter  of  1914  that  Ger- 
many had  placed  orders  for  a  certain  type  of  turret 
lathe,  used  in  the  production  of  fuses,  on  such  a  scale 
that  it  would  have  absorbed  the  entire  annual  capacity 
of  the  United  States,  absolutely  confirmed  in  his  mind 
the  opinion  arrived  at  in  1913  that  the  war  would  begin 
in  1914 — an  opinion  that  was  even  then  so  near  a 
judgment  that  Mr.  Scott  caused  his  own  company's 
turret  lathe  plant  to  be  made  ready  for  the  orders  that 
he  was  sure  would  soon  be  coming  from  Germany's 
enemies." 

Mr.   Replogle's   Characteristics 
Of  J.  Leonard  Replogle,  director  of  steel  supply,  Mr. 
Clarkson  speaks  in  words  of  well  deserved  praise,  say- 
ing in  part: 

"J.  Leonard  Replogle  had  a  hard  place  to  fill.  A 
young  man  of  high  renown  in  the  world  of  iron  and 
steel,  he  was  called  upon  to  take  a  position  that  neces- 
sarily brought  him  into  opposition  with  the  chief  men 
and  interests  of  his  calling.  In  serving  the  Government 
he  stood  to  block  his  own  career.  In  such  a  position 
a  man  might  err  on  either  side:  he  might  drive  too 
hard  bargains  for  the  Government  or  he  might  be  too 
considerate  of  the  industry.  From  beginning  to  end, 
Replogle  made  the  public  interest  first,  but  he  was 
fair  to  business.  When  he  entered  the  Government 
he  had  only  one  minor  interest  that  could  be  directly 
affected  by  his  position  as  director  of  steel;  that  inter- 
est lost  money  throughout  the  war.  As  the  conserver 
as  well  as  the  producer  of  steel,  Replogle  gave  a  rare 
exhibition  of  courage  when  he  resolutely  directed  the 
whole  steel  output  of  the  country  to  direct  or  indirect- 
war  purposes.  Often  he  had  to  defend  his  policy 
against  the  great  steel  corporations  as  well  as  against 
the  great  users  of  steel.  His  complete  knowledge  of 
every  angle  of  the  business  qualified  him  for  this  im- 
portant position.  Specious  arguments  and  manipulated 
cost-sheets  meant  nothing  to  him.  His  position  duly 
taken  and  fortified  with  the  facts,  he  stood  like  a  rock 
against  both  assaults  and  importunities.  He  forced 
down  prices  and  increased  production;  things  that  the 
steel  men  had  said  could  not  go  together." 

Referring  to  the  correspondence  between  the  "indus- 
trial dictator"  and  President  WiLson,  Mr.  Clarkson 
says:  "There  is  revealed  an  unfailing  promptness  on  the 
part  of  the  President  to  concur  in  every  undertaking 
of  the  former  and  an  unexpected  closeness  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  all  the  supply  problems."  Mr.  Clarkson  adds: 
"In  passing,  the  writer  is  prompted  to  say  that,  in 
the  cour..se  of  the  preparation  of  this  book,  he  has  inter- 
viewed some  two-score  of  the  executives  of  the  War 
Industries  Board  and  the  Council  of  National  Defense, 
and  all  of  them,  regardless  of  party  affiliation,  who  had 
any  personal  contact  with  President  Wilson,  united  in 
expressing  appreciation  of  his  quick  grasp  of  the 
fundamentals  of  the  most  abstruse  and  technical  prob- 
lems that  were  laid  before  him.  It  is  possibly  true 
that  the  President  did  too  long  defer  a  determination 
of  the  problem  of  industrial  centralization  for  war 
purposes;  but  on  the  other  hand,  once  he  had  decided 
his  course  and  mapped  it  in  the  lucid  and  comprehensive 
letter    of   authority    to    Mr.    Baruch,    the    supporting 


decisions  thereafter  were  always  prompt  and  clear-cut." 
Showing  how  great  was  the  response  to  the  demands 
of  the  Allies,  Mr.  Clarkson  recalls  that  when  Marshal 
Joffre  came  to  the  United  States  in  June,  1917,  he  talked 
about  one  division  of  troops  at  once  as  a  convincing 
symbol  of  alliance,  and  perhaps  400,000  or  500,000 
soldiers  in  France  at  the  most.  "One  year  later,"  says 
Mr.  Clarkson,  "the  most  unmilitary  of  the  great  nations 
had  2,000,000  soldiers  in  France  and  more  than  3,600,000 
under  arms;  was  preparing  to  put  and  maintain  5,000,- 
000  men  in  France  and  conduct  the  war  single-handed 
against  Germany,  3600  miles  distant,  if  both  France 
and  England  should  be  prostrated." 

Priority    Policy 

Considerable  space  is  devoted  to  the  priority  policy 
of  the  Government.  "Priority,"  says  Mr.  Clarkson — 
"with  experience  and  study,  became  the  most  eflScacious 
implement  of  Government  ordinance  of  industry.  It 
was  the  sturdy  shovel  with  which  the  War  Industries 
Board  cleared  up  the  blockade  and  kept  the  tracks  open. 
It  was  nothing  less  than  a  great  system  of  industrial 
and  transport  precedence,  automatic  in  the  main,  mani- 
pulated in  the  exception,  whereby  production  was 
ordered,  restrained,  or  stimulated  to  meet  current  and 
projected  war  demands  and  prevent  the  civil  population 
from  suffering  destitution  in  the  midst  of  prosperity. 
In  effecting  these  immediate  ends,  it  automatically 
checked  profiteering  and  repressed  prices." 

Mr.  Clarkson  says  that  the  wisdom  of  Solomon  could 
not  have  infallibly  decided  all  the  questions  that  were 
presented  in  the  administration  of  priority  regulations. 
For  example,  such  questions  as  these  were  constantly 
presented : 

"Should  steel  go  to  desti'oyers  whose  mission  was 
to  sink  submarines  or  to  the  merchant  ships  the  sub- 
marines had  thinned  to  the  point  of  breaking  down  the 
food  supplies  of  the  Allies?  Should  brass  go  to 
binoculars  without  which  cargo  ships  could  not  leave 
port  or  to  shells  without  which  they  need  not  go  at 
all?  Should  nitrate  go  to  munitions  without  which 
suns  were  useless  or  should  they  go  to  fertilizers  with- 
out which  the  artillerymen  would  be  foodless?  Should 
acetone,  indispensable  for  British  explosives,  go  to  the 
powder  mills  or  to  airplanes  which  needed  it  for  their 
wings?  Should  chrome  steel  go  to  indispensable  army 
trucks  or  indispensable  army  munitions?  Should 
women  be  Condemned  to  steelless  corsets  or  tinless  pre- 
served vegetables?  Should  cranes  go  to  American 
wharves  for  loading  ships  for  France  or  to  French 
wharves  for  unloading  the  same  ships?  Should  ships 
from  Brazil  bring  coffee  to  bolster  civilian  morale  or 
manganese  for  fighting  steel?" 

Probably  few  men  in  the  steel  industry  except  those 
who  were  receiving  confidential  orders  from  the  Gov- 
ernment knew  how  closely  the  making  of  steel  was 
connected  with  the  efforts  of  the  soldiers  in  the  field. 
Showing  the  prompt  response  of  the  steel  manufac- 
turers, Mr.  Clarkson  cites  this  example: 

Prompt   Response  of   Steel   Works 

"In  August,  1918,  the  French  reported  that  the 
draft  of  the  combined  French  and  American  armies 
on  French  75  mm.  shells  was  unexpectedly  greater  than 
production  and  that  the  reserves  were  being  perilously 
depleted.  They  had  fallen  from  30,000,000  to  13,000,- 
000.  The  Germans  were  on  the  run  and  then  was  the 
time  to  hammer  them  without  stint.  No  shells  were 
coming  from  America,  and  yet  the  French  munitions 
plants  were  working  only  half-time  for  lack  of  steel. 
Within  five  days  of  the  time  that  the  French  reported 
the  situation  to  the  Foreign  Mission  of  the  War  In- 
dustries Board,  the  mission  had  satisfied  itself  of  the 
correctness  of  the  French  representation  and  cabled  the 
board  for  immediate  assistance.  On  the  sixth  day,  by 
direction  of  the  War  Industries  Board,  the  Lackawanna 
Steel  Co.  and  the  Carnegie  Steel  Co.  were  diverted  to 
the  production  of  75  mm.  steel  and  the  first  shipments 
arrived  in  France  within  three  weeks.  The  steel  wa.s 
actually  arriving  in  France  before  the  French  Ministry 
of  Munitions  had  formally  placed  orders  for  it.  It 
came  rolling  into  the  French  shell  plants  in  such  un- 
failing  quantities   that,    with    the   10,000   guns   of   the 
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American  and  French  batteries  blazing  away  as  never 
before,  the  French  reserves  went  up  to  19,000,000  shells. 
That  is  priority  in  action." 

"The  Control  of  Prices"  forms  an  important  chapter 
of  the  book,  telling  the  stoi-y  of  how  some  manufac- 
turers came  slowly  and  others  rather  quicker  to  a  real- 
ization of  the  fact  that  prices  must  be  reasonable  and 
the  same  for  all  the  enemies  of  Germany.  When  the 
President  laid  down  the  rule  that  prices  must  be  the  same 
as  for  the  public,  he  declared:  "Prices  mean  the  same 
everywhere  now;  they  mean  the  efficiency  of  the  nation, 
whether  it  is  the  Government  that  pays  them  or  not; 
they  mean  victory  or  defeat."  Price-fixing  by  the 
War  Industries  Board  was  not,  however,  an  arbitrarily 
proclaimed  or  abruptly  determined  process.  It  al- 
ways took  the  form  of  negotiation,  and  the  results  were, 
strictly  speaking,  agreed  rather  than  decreed  prices. 
Mr.  Clarkson  recalls  this  interesting  incident: 

An  Historic  Occasion 

"On  the  historic  occasion  when  the  65  delegates 
of  the  steel  industry  met  the  board  in  full  session  to 
determine  steel  prices.  Judge  Elbert  H.  Gary,  speaking 
for  his  associates,  solemnly  inquired  of  Judge  Lovett, 
of  the  board,  as  a  lawyer: 

"  'May  I  ask  by  what  authority  the  War  Industries 
Board  has  undertaken  to  fix  these  prices?' 

"  'A  gentleman  of  your  eminent  qualifications  in  law,' 
was  Judge  Lovett's  answer,  after  a  moment  of  pro- 
found silence,  'requires  no  information  from  me  on 
that  point.' 

"And  with  a  grim  smile  all  around,  the  board  and 
the  delegation  proceeded  to  fight  it  out.  It  was  no 
parlor  debate,  either.  The  board  was  armed  with 
facts  and  figures  about  steel  and  iron  production  and 
costs,  not  only  from  the  exhaustive  investigations  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  but  from  the  inside 
information  of  Replogle  and  other  steel  men  who  were 
playing  the  Government's  game." 

In  direct  opposition  to  the  contention  of  many  dur- 
ing the  war  that  the  neglect  of  Allied  industrial  inte- 
gration was  a  profound  error,  Mr.  Clarkson  remarks 
that  "there  was  always  a  menacing  possibility  that 
France  might  have  been  inundated  by  the  Germans, 
and  her  industrial  potency  annihilated,  leaving 
America,  had  Allied  economic  unity  been  effected, 
without  facilities  at  home  or  abroad  with  which  to  con- 
tinue the  contest." 

The  chapters  headed  "The  Control  of  Labor,"  "In 
the  Seat  of  Power,"  "The  Backbone  of  the  Board," 
"The  Commodity  Sections,"  abound  in  interesting  dis- 
cussion and  important  historical  facts.  Then  comes 
the  chapter  "Steel:  An  Epic  of  the  World  War,"  a 
chapter  whose  reading^  will  make  every  man  connected 
with  the  steel  business  feel  proud  that  he  has  such  a 
connection.     Only  a  mere  outline  can  be  given  here. 

"The  World  War  was  moved  and  fought  on  steel," 
says  Mr.  Clarkson.  "In  its  last  days  it  was  as  much 
a  Vulcanic  struggle  between  the  Mesabi  and  Lorraine, 
between  the  Ruhr  and  Pittsburgh,  as  it  was  a  final 
grapple  of  men  in  Flanders,  Champagne  and  the 
Argonne." 

Mr.  Clarkson  says  that  at  first  Judge  Gary  ad- 
vocated excessive  prices  in  the  face  of  refuting  figures 
by  his  own  accountants,  but  the  steel  men  soon  adapted 
themselves  to  the  view  that  the  national  need  was  above 
the  question  of  profits.  Price  McKinney  was  among 
the  first  to  take  a  conspicuously  patriotic  stand,  as  is 
shown  by  this  story  related  by  Mr.  Clarkson: 
Price  McKinney's  Patriotic  Position 

"Even  at  the  height  of  this  saturnalia  of  high 
prices,  J.  Leonard  Replogle,  who  had  been  called  to 
Washington  by  Mr.  Baruch  to  advise  the  War  Indus- 
tries Board  as  to  steel,  expressed  the  confidence  that 
when  the  situation  clarified,  just  prices  could  be 
obtained  from  the  steel  industry  without  resort  to 
compulsion.  In  fact,  on  the  very  day  he  voiced  this 
opinion,  he  was  able  to  put  it  to  the  test.  The  Italian 
Government  was  in  the  market  for  40,000  tons  of  steel 
billets,  which  were  then  bringing  around  $140  a  ton 
in  the   open   market.    Price   McKinney,   of  the   McKin- 


ney Steel  Co.,  of  Cleveland,  happened  to  be  in  Mr. 
Replogle's  office.  They  discussed  the  general  steel 
situation  and  the  Italian  requirement.  Mr.  Replogle 
said  it  was  obvious  that  steel  could  not  bring  such 
prices  much  longer,  and  asked  Mr.  McKinney  to  deter- 
mine a  fair  price  for  the  Italian  order. 

"Write  the  ticket  yourself,  Replogle,"  was  Mr. 
McKinney's  answer.  "Any  price  you  name,  profit  or 
no  profit,  will  be  satisfactory  to  me." 

Replogle  figured  and  said  he  guessed  $45  a  ton 
would  be  about  right.  That  was  $3,000,000  swept  away, 
but  McKinney  stood  pat. 

On  another  occasion,  Mr.  McKinney  said:  "We 
are  making  more  money  out  of  this  war  than  the 
average  human  being  ought  to,"  and  once  when  Judge 
Gary  was  informing  the  board  that  the  steel  interests 
would  not  ask  for  an  increase  of  prices  at  the  ex- 
piration of  the  ninety-day  period  for  which  prices  were 
established,  he  dwelt  on  the  fact  that  the  level  price 
plan  accrued  greatly  to  the  profit  of  the  Steel  Corpo- 
ration, "but,"  he  added,  "the  tax  collector  comes  along 
and  takes  about  50  per  cent  of  it — and  I  wish  it  was 
more." 

Only   One   Purpose — Winning  the  War 

Later  Judge  Gary  declared  that  the  steel  industry 
under  Government  control  had  become  such  a  unit  that 
no  member  of  it  had  any  right  to  conduct  his  business 
with  a  view  to  individual  profit  when  it  was  simply 
an  integration  that  must  be  treated  as  having  only 
the  one  purpose  of  winning  the  war. 

On  one  occasion  Mr.  Baruch  casually  remarked  to 
Judge  Gary  that  the  country  was  deficient  in  forging 
plants  and  orders  were  issued  the  next  morning  for 
an  eight  million  dollar  extension  of  the  Steel  Corpo- 
ration's forging  capacity. 

Mr.  Clarkson  speaks  at  some  length  of  the  attitude 
of  automobile  manufacturers  in  opposing  regulatory 
measures  of  the  Government.  He  says  that  the  early 
and  unwise  designation  of  the  automobile  industry  as 
a  non-essential  was  undoubtedly  the  chief  cause  of 
the  stubborn  resistance  it  offered  to  curtailment  and 
conversion.  In  spite  of  this  attitude,  the  industry 
rendered  great  service.  In  concluding  this  chapter, 
Mr.  Clarkson  says: 

"The  relation  of  the  Government  to  the  steel  indus- 
try, when  fully  realized,  was  perhaps  the  best  example 
the  war  afl'orded  of  the  masterly  conception  of  indus- 
trial mobilization  and  functioning  by  the  simple  process 
of  establishing  effectual  contact  between  a  pooled  and 
compactly  united  industry  manned  by  its  own  captains 
and  a  governmental  organism,  expert,  initiative,  re- 
sourceful and  energetic.  It  was  a  model  of  that  high- 
est and  best  form  of  efficiency  which  President  Wilson 
declared  to  be  'the  spontaneous  cooperation  of  a  free 
people.'  " 

Mr.  Clarkson  next  takes  up  other  industries,  such 
as  copper,  platinum,  ferroalloys,  nitrates,  lumber, 
leather,  textiles,  showing  how  each  did  its  part. 

In  the  concluding  chapter  Mr.  Clarkson  says  that 
"we  are  still  too  near  the  close  of  the  war  to  appreciate 
what  has  been  done  by  supremely  able  men  who  came 
to  great  tasks.  When  the  war  was  over,  they  did  not 
march  up  Fifth  Avenue  to  the  cheers  of  their  admiring 
countrymen.  They  modestly  went  back  to  their  desks, 
and  sometimes  they  were  followed  by  investigators, 
who  sought  to  advertise  themselves  rather  than  serve 
any  patriotic  purpose." 

"The  men  of  the  War  Industries  Board,"  says  Mr. 
Clarkson,  "and  those  who  preceded  them  in  too  loosely 
joined  committees  and  boards,  deserved  well  of  their 
country,  and,  though  their  deserts  are  not  symbolized 
in  triumph,  they  will  eventually  come  into  them." 

While  there  is  ground  for  some  difference  of  opinion 
in  regard  to  both  men  and  methods,  the  reader  of  Mr. 
Clarkson's  book  is  impressed  by  the  thoroughness  of 
his  work,  and  his  amazing  ability  in  collecting  facts 
and  in  presenting  them  in  an  attractive  manner.  He 
has  made  a  highly  important  contribution  to  the  his- 
tory of  the  World  War,  a  book  which  should  be  widely 
read,  especially  by  business  men.  G.  s. 
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FOR  GRAY  IRON  CASTINGS 


Tentative  Specifications  Adopted  by  the  Test  Bar 
Committee   of   British   Foundrymen 

Publication  has  just  been  made  in  Great  Britain  of 
the  tentative  specifications  for  gray  iron  castings  pre- 
pared by  the  Test  Bar  Committee  of  the  Institute  of 
British  Foundrymen  and  submitted  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  British  Engineering  Standards  Asso- 
ciation. 

The  chemical  composition  to  which  castings  should 
conform  has  not  been  included  in  the  tentative  speci- 
fications, the  committee  explains,  because  of  the  absence 
of  reliable  data  as  to  the  cumulative  effect  of  the 
constituent  elements  on  cast  iron.  The  committee 
states  that  it  was  practically  unanimous  in  deciding- 
to  recommend  three  sizes  of  bars,  each  of  which  would 
be  related  in  thickness  and  therefore  in  structure  to 
the  castings  it  represented.  On  this  point,  the  British 
Cast  Iron  Research  Association,  acting  independently, 
reached  a  similar  conclusion. 

The  tensile  loads  proposed  in  the  specifications  are 
all  in  present  use  and  are  embodied  in  various  British 
Engineering  Standards  Association  specifications, 
e.xcepting  in  the  case  of  the  largest  bar.  The  commit- 
tee comments  on  the  fact  that  its  bar  M,  having  a 
diameter  of  1.2  in.,  is  the  size  of  bar  suggested  by  the 
Cast  Iron  Committee  of  the  American  Society  for 
Testing  Materials  for  use  as  the  international  arbitra- 
tion bar.     The  proposed  specifications  are  as  follows: 

Process  of  Manufacture 

1.  Gray  iron  for  castings  may  be  made  from  metal 
melted  in  any  metallurgical  plant  except  an  iron  ore  smelting 
furnace,  in  which  case  permission  in  writing  must  be  received 
from  the  engineer  or  purchaser. 

Molding 

2.  The  castings  shall  be  accurately  molded  in  accordance 
with  the  pattern  or  working  drawing  supplied  by  the  en- 
gineer or  purchaser  with  the  addition  of  such  lettering  as 
may   be  presented. 

Classification 

3.  Iron  castings  shall  be  one  of  two  grades  in  accord- 
ance with  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  to  be  used,  as 
specified  by  the  purchaser  and  as  approved  by  the  inspecting 
body.  The  grades  of  casting,  whether  grade  A  or  grade  B 
as  given  below,  shall  be  specified  on  the  drawing,  inquiry  or 
tender  from  and  all  other  documents  having  reference  to 
contract   or  order  by   the   purchaser. 

Designation  of  Classes 

4.  Grade  A  is   to   include  important   castings. 

Grade  B  is  to  include  all  other  castings  which  require 
to  conform  to  mechanical  standards. 

Mechanical  Tests  and  Selection  of  Test  Pieces  - 

5.  Gray  cast  iron  castings  must  comply  with  the  fol- 
lowing mechanical  tests,  if  such  are  required.  All  test 
pieces  shall  be  selected  by  the  inspector  and  tested  in  his 
presence  and  he  shall  satisfy  himself  that  the  conditions 
herein  prescribed  are  fulfilled. 

Dimensions  of  Test  Bars 

6.  The  average  sectional  thicluiesses  of  any  casting 
shall  determine  the  size  of  the  test  bar  to  be  utilized.  Thus 
(a)  for  all  castings  where  no  main  cross  section  of  the  metal 
exceeds  %  in.  in  thickness,  a  bar  of  0.875  in.  diameter  cast 
15  in.  long,  and  hereinafter  referred  to  as  bar  S,  shall  be 
used:  (b)  for  all  castings  where  no  main  cross  section  of 
the  metal  exceeds  2  in.  in  thickness  or  is  less  than  %  in.  in 
thickness,  a  bar  of  1.2  in.  diameter,  cast  21  in.  long,  here- 
inafter referred  to  as  bar  M.  shall  be  used ;  and  (c)  for 
all  castings,  where  no  main  cross  section  of  metal  is  less 
than  2  in.  in  thickness,  a  bar  2.2  in.  diameter,  cast  21  in. 
long,  hereinafter  known  as  bar  L,  shall  be  used. 

Method  of  Preparing  Test  Pieces 

7.  The  test-pieces  for  grade  A  shall  be  cast  on  wherever 
possible  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  mould  tor  the  casting  and  the 
mold  for  the  test  piece  shall  be  joined  together  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  liquid  metal  fills  both  simultaneously.  When 
practical  conditions  do  not  permit  of  this,  or  when  the  con- 
sent of  the  purchaser  or  engineer  is  obtained,  the  procedure 
outlined  for  grade  B  shall  be  followed.  Test  pieces  for  grade 
B  may  be  cast  separately  at  the  option  of  the  supplier,  and 
shall  preferably  be  cast  in  duplicate  sets  of  two  bars,  each 
of  the  dimensions  specified  in  clause  6. 

Two  test  pieces  shall  be  cast  in  a  molding  box,  and  the 
mold  shall  consist  of  dry  sand,  green  sand  or  loam,  depend- 
ing on  whether  the  casting  to  which  it  refers  is  molded  in 
dry  sand,  green  sand  or  loam.     The  test  pieces  shall  be  cast 


from  the  same  ladle  as  the  casting  or  castings  they  repre- 
sent, and  as  nearly  as  possible  at  the  same  pouring  tempera- 
ture. The  test  pieces  shall  possess  the  same  thermal  history 
as  the  casting  or  castings  they  represent,  and  shall  be  left  in 
the  mold  until  nearly  cold.  The  test  pieces  may  be  tested 
transversely  as  cast  or  skin-machined  at  the  option  of  the 
jjurchaser   or   engineer. 

Transverse  Tests 

8.  The  transverse  test  pieces,  specified  in  clause  5.  shall 
be  tested  in  the  manner  shown  in  Appendix  I  and  shall  con- 
form to   the  following  minimum   requirements  : — 

Grade  Bar 

A  S  1,1S5  lb.      associated      with     0.12 

in.   deflection. 

M  1,950  lb 0.15 

L,  10,000  lb 0.12 

B  S  "     1,050  lb 0.10 

M  1,715  lb 0.12 

L  9,000  lb 0.10 

Tests  Required  from  Modified  Dimensions 

9.  If  the  diameter  of  a  transverse  test  bar  be  found  to 
be  0.125  in.  greater  than  standard  it  shall  be  turned  down 
to  the  dimensions  specified  in  clause  6.  If.  however,  the 
diameter  of  a  transverse  test  bar.  as  cast,  is  not  greater  or 
less  than  one-tenth  of  an  inch  of  the  standard  dimensions, 
and  the  test  piece  is  a  true  cylinder,  then  the  following  tests 
shall  be  met : — 

Diameter  Breaking  Load 

Grade  Bar  in  In.  in  Lb. 

A  S  0.975  1,639 

0.925  1,400 

0.825  993 

0.775  823 

B  S  0.975  1,453 

0.925  1.240 

0.825  880 

0.775  729 

Diameter  Breaking  Load 

Grade  Bar  in  In.  in  Lb. 

A  M  1.30  2,479 

1.25  2,204 

1.15  1,715 


.30 


ISO 


1.10 

1,321 

2.30 

11,426 

2.25 

10,697 

2.15 

9,330 

2.10 

8,«96 

2.30 

10,284 

2.25 

9,628 

2.15 

8.400 

2.10 

7.828 

Tensile  Test  Pieces 

10.  The  tensile  strength  shall  be  determined  from  test 
pieces  of  standard  dimensions  (see  standard  tensile  test 
piece  S,  M,  or  L,  Appendix).  These  standard  test  pieces 
shall  be  prepared  from  one  portion  of  the  broken  transverse 
test  piece. 

Tensile   Tests 

11.  For  grade  A,  the  tensile  breaking  strength  of  gray 
cast  iron  castings  must  be  greater  than  12  tons  per  sq.  in. 
for  bar  S,  11  tons  per  sq.  in.  for  bar  M,  and  10  tons  per  sq. 
in.  for  bar  L. 

For  grade  B,   the  tensile  breaking   strength  of   gray  cast 
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.Section  of  Standard 
Tensile  Test  Piece, 
Indicating  ."Varying 
Dimensions  of  the 
Three  Sizes  Recom- 
mended. Details  are 
sjiven  in  the  Appen- 
dix on  the  following 
page 


per   sq.   in.   for  bar   S   and   9 


iron  castmgs  i 

tons  for  bars  M  and  L. 

Additional  Tests  before  Rejection 

12.  Should  the  first  test  fail,  the  inspector  shall  break 
a  second  set,  or  if  the  bars  represent  a  number  of  castings 
made    from    the    same    raw   materials,    then    additional    bars 
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may  bt-  taken  from  any  selected  casting  at  the  option  of  the 
supplier.  If  these  test  pieces  do  not  reach  the  minimum  tests 
speelfled  In  clauses  8,  9,  and  11,  then  the  casting  or  castings 
shall  be  rejected  by  the  engineer  or  purchaser. 

Chemical  Analysis 

13.  Where  physical  tests  are  speelfled,  the  percentage 
of  any  chemical  element  other  than  phosphorus  shall  not 
be  specified  and  then  only  its  maximum  percentage. 

Inspection 

14.  The  representative  of  the  engineer  or  purchaser  shall 
have  free  access  to  the  works  of  the  supplier  at  all  reason- 
able times  during  the  course  of  the  manufacture  of  the 
castings,  he  shall  have  power  to  inspect  the  manufacture  of 
the  castings  at  any  stage  and  to  reject  any  casting  or 
material  that  is  unsound  or  does  not  otherwise  conform  to 
the  terms  of  this  specification. 

Testing  Facilities 

15.  The  supplier  shall  furnish,  prepare  and  lest  all  test 
pieces  at  his  own  cost,  either  in  his  own  works  or  elsewhere. 

Appendiip 

Transverse  Test  Pieces. — A  for  Bar  S  =  15  in. ;  for  BarM 
=    21   in.  ;   for  Bar  L    =    21   in. 

B  for  Bar  S  =  12  in. ;  for  Bar  M  =  IS  in. ;  for  Bar  L  = 
18    in. 

C  for  Bar  S  =:  0.875  in.  :  for  Bar  M  =  1.20  in,  ;  for  Bar 
L  =   2.2  in. 

P  =:  the  parallel  length  to  be  not  less  than  2  in. 

Tensile  Dia.  in  Center. — Bar  S  =  0.564  in. ;  Bar  M  =: 
0-79S   in.;    Bar   L    =    1.785    in. 


Slow  Delhery  of  Cast  Iron  Pipe  Delays  Gas 
Company   Projects 

Milwaukee,  Sept.  17. — Inability  of  cast  iron  pipe 
foundries  to  make  prompt  deliveries  of  gas  mains  is 
lidding  in  suspense  a  number  of  important  projects 
of  Wisconsin  gas  companies,  according  to  a  statement 
made  by  the  Wisconsin  Public  Utilities  Bureau,  Mil- 
waukee. The  shortage  of  pipe,  the  statement  says,  is 
attributed  to  the  unprecedented  demand  created  by  ex- 
tensive building  operations  throughout  the  country, 
which  have  crowded  pipe  founders  to  the  limit  and 
make  it  necessary  for  them  to  take  orders  subject  to 
six  months'  delivery.  "In  addition  to  the  shortage, 
prices  are  higher  than  last  year,"  the  statement  says. 
"Present  quotations  made  on  gas  pipe  are  $69.90  per 
ton;  the  highest  in  1922  was  $62  per  ton,  and  in  1921, 
$56  per  ton."  The  situation  of  the  Milwaukee  Gas 
Light  Co.  is  cited  as  an  example  of  the  acute  condition. 
This  utility  has  laid  67,548  ft.  of  gas  main  this  year 
and  its  1923  project  includes  90,453  ft.  additional, 
which  probably  will  have  to  be  deferred  until  1924  be- 
cause founders  have  notified  the  company  that  they 
cannot  deliver  pipe  contracted  for  early  in  August 
until  after  Dec.  15. 


Newark  Wire  Cloth  Co.'s  New  Plant 

The  Newark  Wire  Cloth  Co.'s  new  plant  at  Verona 
Avenue  and  North  Second  Street,  Newark,  N.  J.,  was 
formally  dedicated  Saturday  afternoon,  Sept.  15.  Em- 
ployees, through  Louis  Beyer,  foreman  of  the  fine  wire 
weaving  department,  presented  President  John  C. 
Campbell  a  desk  chair  and  framed  photograph  of  the 
building.  Those  who  had  part  in  the  building's  con- 
struction presented  a  flag  pole  and  large  American  flag 
which  was  raised  by  James  V.  Taylor,  father  of  Con- 
gressman Herbert  W.  Taylor  of  Newark.  The  plans 
for  the  building  were  drawn  by  Alvin  A.  Campbell,  son 
of  President  Campbell,  and  one  of  the  officers  of  the 
company.  The  new  buildings,  100  by  300  ft.,  is  of  rein- 
forced concrete,  truss  construction  having  made  pos- 
sible the  elimination  of  all  pillars  from  the  31,000  sq. 
ft.  of  floor  space.  The  Norse  &  Whj'te  Co.,  Boston, 
was  taken  over  by  the  Newark  Wire  Cloth  Co.  some 
time  ago,  as  was  also  part  of  the  equipment  of  the 
Rogers  Wire  Works,  Belleville,  N.  J.  The  new  build- 
ing represents  an  investment  of  $95,000.  Newark's 
business  and  manufacturing  interests  had  been  invited 
by  President  Campbell  to  inspect  the  building,  and  re- 
sponded in  large  numbers. 


Western  Electric  Places  Large  Contracts 

Contracts  aggregating  about  $1,000,000  have  been 
placed  for  manufacturing  machinery  and  equipment  to 
be  u.sed  in  the  cable  and  telephone  switchboard  works 
the  Western  Electric  Co.  is  erecting  at  Kearny,  N.  J., 
according  to  a  statement  issued  by  the  publicity  de- 
partment of  this  company.    The  statement  says  further : 

"Some  of  the  individual  orders  for  machinery  in  this 
group  of  contracts  are  the  largest  single  orders  of  the 
kind  ever  placed.  Other  contracts  that  entail  an  ex- 
penditure of  about  $250,000  additional  for  machinery 
and  equipment  in  the  company's  power  house  also  have 
been  placed.  Besides  these  several  contracts  another 
involving  an  expenditure  of  approximately  $180,000  for 
structural  steel  to  be  used  in  the  cable  plant  buildings 
has  been  executed  with  the  American  Bridge  Co. 

"Work  on  the  cable  and  telephone  switchboard  works 
is  progressing  rapidly.  Ten  pile  drivers  are  at  work 
on  the  construction  of  the  new  1600-ft.  bulkhead  and 
the  piling  and  foundations  for  the  buildings  are  well 
under  way. 

"Grading  and  filling  is  proceeding  steadily  on  the 
60-acre  tract  where  ne.xt  fall  600  employees,  the  first 
contingent  on  the  ultimate  30,000,  will  be  at  work  in 
the  first  group  of  buildings  in  the  Western  Electric 
Kearny  works  which,  when  completed,  will  cost  more 
than  $20,000,000." 


Inefficiency   of  Union   Labor  in   Coal  Mines 

Washington,  D.  C,  Sept.  18.— Figures  as  to  com- 
parative efliciency  and  earnings  of  bituminous  coal 
miners  in  union  and  non-union  fields  have  been  pre- 
sented to  the  United  States  Coal  Commission,  coupled 
with  the  charge  that  hampering  of  output  by  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America  is  a  deliberate  policy,  despite 
its  injury  to  the  individual  miner  as  well  as  to  the 
operator. 

In  14  mines  in  the  Kanawha  district  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, which  worked  first  under  union  regulations  and 
later  as  non-union  mines,  the  increase  in  output  per 
man  per  day  in  all  classes  of  labor  combined,  after  the 
exit  of  the  union,  is  given  as  99  per  cent  by  Col.  Henry 
L.  Stimson  and  Goldthwaite  H.  Dorr,  counsel  for  the 
Bituminous  Operators'  Special  Committee,  who  filed 
the  brief.  These  same  mines,  the  brief  declares,  show 
an  increase  of  102  per  cent  in  the  daily  earnings  of  the 
men  since  the  union  lost  its  hold  on  the  operations. 

In  spite  of  the  normal  tendency  of  men  to  increase 
their  efficiency  from  year  to  year,  the  brief  says,  the 
mines  which  have  changed  from  non-union  to  union 
management  have  shown  a  let-down  in  individual  effi- 
ciency, in  marked  contrast  to  those  which,  like  the 
Kanawha  group,  have  been  freed  of  union  domination 
and  have  rocketed  to  higher  efficiency  and  greater  earn- 
ings for  the  miners. 

•Record  Production  of  Portland  Cement 

August  showed  a  new  record  in  the  output  of  Port- 
land cement,  with  12,967,000  bbl.,  replacing  the  previous 
record  of  12,910,000  bbl.  produced  in  May.  This  makes 
four  successive  months  with  more  than  12,300,000  bbl., 
the  smallest  of  the  four  being  larger  than  the  figure 
for  October,  1922,  which  was  the  highest  month's  out- 
put previous  to  this  year.  For  the  eight  months  of 
the  year  to  date  the  production  has  been  87,907,000 
bbl.,  compared  with  70,139,000  bbl.  for  the  correspond- 
ing eight  months  of  last  year,  which  in  itself  was  a 
record  up  to  that  time. 

Shipments  in  August  aggregated  14,971,000  bbl., 
which  again  is  a  high  record,  displacing  the  figure  of 
14,361,000  bbl.  in  August,  1922.  The  highest  previous 
figure  in  1923  was  in  May,  with  14,257,000  bbl.  For 
the  eight  months  of  the  year  to  date  shipments  in  1923 
have  aggregated  90,909,000  bbl.,  compared  with  76,- 
240,000  bbl.  for  the  eight  months  last  year,  itself  a 
record  up  to  that  time. 


Manufacturers  of  coal-breaking  machines  are  re- 
quested to  send  their  catalogs  and  prices  to  Scientia, 
26  rue  Troyon,  Sevres,  France. 
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Steel  Buying  at  Yoiingstovvn — Blast  Furnace 
at  South  Chicago  to  Be  Rebuilt 

YouNGSTOWN,  Ohio,  Sept.  18. — Buying  of  steel 
products  is  not  equal  to  the  tonnage  shipped,  states 
President  James  A.  Campbell,  referring  to  conditions 
with  the  Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Co.  Operations 
are  being  maintained  at  a  high  rate,  however,  by.  reason 
of  the  large  unfilled  tonnage  on  the  company's  books. 

The  Sheet  &  Tube  company  has  awarded  a  contract 
to  the  William  B.  Pollock  Co.,  Youngstown,  for  the  re- 
building and  enlarging  of  a  blast  furnace  at  the  South 
Chicago  plant  of  the  Steel  &  Tube  Co.  of  America.  The 
stack's  capacity  will  be  increased  to  500  tons. 

Mr.  Campbell  has  just  returned  from  an  inspection 
of  the  company's  properties  in  the  Chicago  district. 
Other  improvements  are  contemplated  and  an  early  de- 
cision is  expected  on  them,  so  that  construction  may 
start  before  winter.  At  the  time  the  Steel  &  Tube 
company  properties  were  acquired,  Mr.  Campbell  stated 
the  extension  program  involved  the  addition  of  another 
blast  furnace  at  the  Indiana  Harbor  plant  and  steel 
making  and  rolling  capacity. 


Pneumatic  Oscillating  Tapping  Machi 


ne 


An  automatic  pneumatic  oscillating  tapping  machine 
has  been  put  on  the  market  by  the  W.  Gaterman  Mfg. 
Co.,  Manitowoc,  Wis.  The  machine  is  entirely  auto- 
matic and  does  not  require  the  attention  of  an  operator, 
it  is  said,  to  prevent  tap  breakage.     It  is  also  stated 


I 


Oscillating  Tapping  Machine  Run  by  Air  and  Designed 
lo  Avoid  Tap  Breakage  and   Stripping  of  Threads 

that  it  prevents  the  stripping  of  threads,  making  it 
possible  to  cut  perfect  threads  in  the  most  delicate 
tapping  jobs.  In  its  automatic  operations  it  imitates 
hand  tapping,  although  it  is  said  to  be  far  more  sensi- 
tive, as  the  working  strain  upon  the  tap  is  weighed 
to  a  fraction  of  an  ounce  at  all  times  by  an  adjustable 
spring  scale  balance  drive  on  the  tap.  No  dependence 
is  placed  on  slippage  to  prevent  tap  breakage.  On  the 
contrary,  the  machine  has  a  positive  pneumatic  action 


which  automatically  oscillates  the  tap  spindle  just  as 
would  be  done  in  hand  tapping  when  the  strain  on  the 
tap  is  too  great.  The  backing  up,  or  oscillation,  works 
like  a  flash,  and  only  when  it  is  necessary  to  prevent 
tap  breakage.  The  load  on  the  tap  is  carried  by  a 
cushion  coil  spring  which  deadens  shocks  on  the  tap, 
as  well  as  on  the  entire  machine. 

The  machine  has  been  used  to  tap  No.  29  wire  drill 
holes  in  steel  with  10-30  bottoming  tap  running  at 
800  r.p.m.  It  is  unnecessary  with  this  machine  to 
use  tapered  taps  to  overcome  tap  breakage.  This  is 
advantageous  because  a  tapered  tap  must  be  driven 
full  length  through  the  work,  while  a  plug  tap  need 
be  driven  only  two  or  three  threads.  When  desired, 
an  automatic  indexing  attachment  for  chucking  and 
ejecting  work  is  provided  with  the  machine.  The 
machines  are  arranged  for  both  motor  and  belt  drive, 
although  the  former  is  recommended.  Among  extras 
which  are  furnished  are  oil  pump  and  piping,  and  air 
compressor  for  plants  not  equipped  with  air.  Specifi- 
cations are  as  follows* 

No.  4  No.  8 

Capacity  in  steel,  in %—f,  %-% 

Height  over  all.  in 60  70 

Distance  center  of  spindle  to  column,  in 9%  13 

Diameter  table  inside  oil  channel,  in 15  22% 

Vertical  adjustment  of  table,   in 20  21 

Spindle    speeds,    r.p.m 340  195 

Spindle    speeds,    r.p.m 520  275 

Spindle   speeds,    r.p.m 800  390 

Spindle  speeds,    r.p.m 670 

Spindle  travel,  in 2%  3 

Highest  position  of  table  from  floor,  in 36  41 

Lowest  position  of  table  from  floor,  in 16  20 

Motor,    hp %  1% 

Weight,    lb 375  850 


British  Pig  Iron  and  Steel  in  August 

London,  England,  Sept.  18. —  (By  Cable.) — The  pig 
iron  and  steel  production  in  August  showed  a  decline 
from  July  and  a  further  decline  from  the  heavy  output 
in  May,  the  peak  of  the  year.  In  August  599,800  gross 
tons  of  pig  iron  was  made,  which  compared  with  655,- 
100  tons  in  July.  The  steel  ingot  and  castings  output 
in  August  was  582,700  tons,  a  decrease  of  41,600  tons 
from  July. 

Comparative  data  for  the  British  steel  industry  in 

gross  tons  per  month  are  as  follows : 

>  Steel  Ingots 
Pig  Iron               and  Castings 

1913,    per    month 855,000  639,000 

1920,  per    month 669,500  755,600 

1921,  per    month 217,600  302,100 

1922,  per    month 408,300  486,000 

January.     1923 567,900  634,300 

February     543,400  707.100 

March    633,600  802,500 

April    652.200  749,400 

May    714,200  821,000 

Juiie   692.900  767,700 

July    655,100  624,300 

August     599,800  582,700 


Plant  Operations  at  Birmingham 

Birmingham,  Ala.,  Sept.  17. — Repairs  in  the  bloom- 
ing mill  of  the  big  Ensley  plant  of  the  Tennessee  Coal, 
Iron  &  Railroad  Co.  are  about  completed  and  the  en- 
tire plant  will  shortly  be  going  at  the  pace  that  has  been 
found  necessary  for  some  time.  With  the  blooming 
mill  out,  practically  all  departments  have  been  run- 
ning slow. 

The  Gulf  States  Steel  Co.  now  has  four  out  of  six 
open-hearth  furnaces  in  operation  and  has  all  fin- 
ishing mills  going.  Expectations  are  for  strong  demand 
for  various  shapes  in  steel.  No  Japanese  business  has 
been  placed  here  lately.  The  Tennessee  company  is  re- 
ceiving its  steel  barges  to  be  used  in  the  Warrior  River 
service  between  the  Birmingham  district  and  the  port  of 
Mobile.  The  last  of  the  nine  barges  will  have  a  haul- 
ing capacity  of  1300  tons  and  will  be  able  to  carry  a 
good  sized  cargo  of  steel  products  from  this  district  to 
Mobile. 

Vanderbilt  blast  furnace  of  the  Woodward  Iron  Co. 
has  been  blown  out  because  of  lagging  iron  market, 
leaving  three  furnaces  still  in  blast.  Alabama  now  has 
only  23  furnaces  making  iron. 
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Continuous  Wire-Drawing  of  Steel* 

To  the  Editor:  Perhaps  there  is  no  industry  about 
which  so  little  is  known  by  the  general  public  as  the 
production  of  steel  wire,  which  enters  so  largely  into 
every  day  use.  It  is  a  cold  process  when  being  drawn. 
The  art  of  wire  drawing  is  very  old  and  the  drawing  is 
still  accomplished  in  about  the  same  manner  and  by 
such  machines  as  were  used  hundreds  of  years  ago. 

A  wire  drawer  who  has  been  brought  up  in  a  wire 
mill,  asked  why  he  does  this  or  that  operation  as  he 
does,  would  probably  answer:  "Father  and  grandfather 
did  it  this  way,  and  this  is  the  way  we  always  do  it." 
If  one  should  suggest  some  newer  method  designed  by 
a  mechanical  engineer  who  did  not  happen  to  be 
brought  up  in  a  wire  mill,  the  reply  would  likely  be: 
"He  knows  nothing  about  wire  drawing;  he  was  not 
brought  up  in  a  wire  mill.    He  was  in  one  only  a  short 


were  in  themselves  a  source  of  lubrication  and,  as  dies 
are  usually  steel  or  cast  iron,  copper  and  brass  would 
pass  through  with  a  very  small  amount  of  lubrication, 
while  steel  would  be  scratched  or  roughed  up  with  the 
same  lubrication  and  be  commercially  spoiled. 

Steel  wire  to  be  drawn  is  generally  coated  with  a 
material  which  will  adhere  and  remain  on  the  wire 
during  its  passage  through  the  die  and  remain  on  and 
intact  for  passage  through  several  other  dies.  This 
coating  is  a  mixture  of  hydroxide  of  iron,  lime  and 
soap  or  tallow,  for  "dry  drawing,"  and  coated  with 
copper  or  copper  and  tin  for  wet  or  "liquor  drawing." 

These  coatings  will  go  through  the  die  and  remain 
on  the  wire  through  several  dies,  with  the  single  draft 
system,  but  when  the  wire  is  put  on  a  continuous  ma- 
chine, where  the  drums  act  as  capstans  to  draw  the 
wire  through  the  die,  and  for  reasons  inherent  in  the 
process  the  wire  has  to  slip  on  the  drums,  a  portion 
of  the  coating  is  removed  from  that  side  of  the  wire 
next  the  drum  and  this  will  cause  scratching  or  "slop- 
ping up"  in  the  next  and  succeeding  dies. 

I  found  by  experiments  on  a  No.  5  rod  drawn  to 
No.  8  in  one  draft  that,  for  ordinary  steel,  about  1200 


time,  while  I  have  been  all  my  lifetime  in  the  mill  and 
know  all  about  wire." 

These  people  seem  to  think  there  is  some  unseen  or 
subtle  cause  of  various  troubles  encountered  which  can 
be  learned  only  by  a  lifetime  spent  in  the  presence  of 
the  old-fashioned  machinery,  and  that  nothing  but  a 
long  series  of  years  can  convey  to  men's  minds  suffi- 
cient knowledge  to  enable  them  to  draw  wire  without 
spoiling  the   product. 

About  twenty  years  ago  I  took  up  the  study  of  this 
subject  and,  through  the  courtesies  of  several 
mill  owners,  was  given  an  opportunity  to  study  wire 
drawing  very  closely.  In  conversation  with  various 
operators  in  different  mills,  I  found  there  were  many 
things  that  gave  trouble  that  were  hard  for  them  to 
explain — some  would  attribute  them  to  weather  condi- 
tions and  others  to  various  other  causes. 

Up  to  this  time  I  had  been  traveling  selling  ma- 
chinery and,  as  some  of  my  sales  were  wire-drawing 
machinery,  I  had  become  a  student  of  wire-drawing. 
I  also  had  opportunity  to  study  the  continuous  drawing 
of  brass  and  copper  wire  and  had  many  discussions  as 
to  why  steel  wire  could  not  be  drawn  successfully  on 
machines  adapted  and  extensively  used  for  brass  and 
copper.  Always  came  the  same  reply:  "It  simply  will 
not  draw  successfully  on  steel  wire." 

This  caused  me  to  study  why  and,  after  consider- 
able time,  I  concluded  it  was  because  brass  and  copper 

•Patent  No.  1.460,379,  dated  July  3,  1923,  has  been 
issued  to  James  A.  Horton,  Worcester,  Mass.,  on  a  continu- 
ous wire-drawing  maciiine  of  the  non-slip  variety.  An 
illustration  herewith  Is  adapted  to  draw  the  finer  sizes  of 
wire,  but  the  patent  applies  also  to  coarser  sizes  of  steel 
wire.  The  claims  in  this  patent  are  very  broad  and  some 
are  basic  in  effect.  For  instance.  Claim  3 — "In  a  wire- 
drawing machine,  a  source  of  power. 


the 
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drum,  adapted  to  permit  lagging  of  the  drum  with  increase 
in  tension  of  the  wire,  means  controlled  by  such  lagging  for 
altering  the  speed  of  the  drum,  and  provisions  for  adjusting 
the  tension  of  said  yielding  transmission  means." 


lb.  pull  was  required  to  pull  the  wire  through  the  die. 
A  machine  which  I  patented,  and  which  is  in  commer- 
cial use  in  Europe,  has  shoes  in  a  groove  as  a  wire 
forwarding  seat.  The  shoes  are  formed  in  a  ring  just 
to  fit  the  portion  of  the  drum  provided  for  them,  said 
ring  being  cut  into  eight  sections  and  lacking  the  saw 
kerfs  of  making  a  complete  circle.  They  are  retained 
in  position  but  not  attached  to  the  drum  and  are  driven 
by  friction  on  the  flat  seat  against  which  they  are 
forced  with  the  pressure  produced  by  the  winding  on 
of  the  drawing  wire  at  1200  lb.  strain  in  three  wraps. 

These  shoes,  properly  made  in  the  right  thickness, 
will  travel  only  as  fast  as  the  wire  that  is  on  them  and 
the  slip  will  take  place  between  the  shoes  and  the  drum. 
These  machines  were  described  in  The  Iron  Age,  Jan. 
3,  1907,  page  18,  under  the  title  "Wire  Drawing:  the 
Second  Step  in  a  Useful  Art,"  by  W.  W.  Gibbs. 

In  drawing  steel  wire  by  the  continuous  process  the 
rods  must  be  thoroughly  cleaned  to  remove  all  the  black 
oxide  of  iron  that  is  the  product  of  hot  rolling,  care- 
fully coated  with  hydroxide  of  iron  (brown  coating), 
then  with  lime  coating,  then  baked  to  remove  the  hydro- 
gen gas  and  to  dry  on  the  lime  coating. 

This  coating,  when  combined  with  the  soap  by  the 
heat  generated  in  the  die,  will  pass  through  four  or 
more  dies  unless  removed  by  scraping  through  guides 
or  drawn  over  the  hard  surfaces  in  its  passage  from 
one  drum  to  the  next  succeeding  drum.  In  liquor  dravra 
wire,  and  most  fine  wires,  the  wire  is  coated  with  cop- 
per and  tin  and,  from  the  nature  of  the  process,  must 
be  kept  in  liquor  after  coating  until  drawn  or  it  will 
rust. 

The  necessity  for  a  non-slip  machine  of  the  con- 
tinuous type  was  recognized  by  the  writer,  hence  the 
shoes  described.  But  the  control  of  the  speed  of  the 
various  drums  to  suit  the  tension  of  the  wire  has  to  be 
accomplished  by  the  excess  strength  of  the  wire  being 
drawn,  over  the  amount  of  pull  necessary  to  draw  it 
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throujfh  the  die.  In  tfie  liricr  wireu  thiis  nxeanit  i%  only 
a  few  pound*  and  in  the  machine  iJluHtrated  it  ix  only 
a  matter  of  ounce*  to  do  the  rejfuJating. 

J I  wilJ  be  »*een  from  the  foregoing  that  I  pro'lueed 
a  non-»]ip  machine  for  drawing  rod*  over  twenty  year» 
ago  and,  in  experimenting,  I  drew  cfjil*  of  rod*  (made 
Bpeda);  weighing  CIO  t/j  '515  Jb.  each  from  No.  5  rod 
to  No.  14  wire  through  (ine  diex  in  one  continuous  pa»» 
in  48  minutex,  die»  and  drurnis  being  wat«r  cjoJed. 
James  A.  H^kton, 

M«chstnlrsil   KtmUihtir. 
46  Ahh'Ai  Klreel,  W^rc^Ktcr,  Ma»i(. 


'iakiri»;  l«ul{r«h  Out  of  'J'uhc  Eridn 

yVy  <!»«  Kditor:  Ji'jxt'yring  the  eridn  of  tubing  that 
hax  »»u»tained  dentx  and  bulge*  i»  an  operation  w  often 
new-'uxary  that  the  rectifying  method  iJluutrated  may 
be  of  interewt. 

Where  thi>i  wa*  applied  a  pile  of  braH»  tube*  had 
lain  a  conxiderable  time  with  one  f;nd  ext<?nded  beyond 


all  more  or  leeif  bruised.  With  both  internal  and  ex- 
t'jrnal  diarnetern  a  standard  »i«e  it  wa»  not  difficult 
Vj  procure  a  heavy  collar  to  lit  the  outuide  and  a  »hort 
piece  of  bar  xtock  for  the  inxide  of  the  tube».  The  only 
work  re<juired  wa»  to  grind  a  xhort  taper  on  the  end 
of  the  bar,  drill  a  hole  through  it  »Jdeway»  and  drive 
a  pin  through.  'J'hc  method  of  operating  the  device 
wa»  fir»t  Vi  drive  the  »olid  bar  \nU>  the  tube  end  in 
order  to  straighten  out  the  inner  bulgeo,  and  then  to 
»lip  the  collar  over  the  other  end  and  drive  it  over  the 
end  with  the  bar  inxide. 

In  tbio  way  the  end  of  the  tube  wan  drawn  out  a» 
straight  a»  it  wa«  originally  without  showing  marku 
of  the  operation.  It  may  be  »een  that  the  object  in 
having  the  crox*  pin  in  the  solid  bar  piece  i»  io  permit 
it»  ea»y  removal  from  the  tube.  An  the  collar  piece  in 
driven  over  the  end  it  come*  against  the  pin  and  currxm 
the  bar  piece  out  with  it.  Hahuy  Mooios. 


'I'he  Ohio  8tate  Foundrymen'o  A»»oc»ation,  Cleve- 
land, announce*  the  additi^^n  of  tlie  following  member* 
to  it*  ro*ter;  Haker  UnAher*,  Hunting  Bra**  &  hnm/A: 
Co.,  iJonovan  Wire  &  Iron  Co.,  Kmiifn  Foundry  Co., 
Etna  Machine  Co..  Merrell  Mfg.  Co.,  National  Supply 
Co.,  Toledo  Machine  Tool  Co.,  Toledo  Hhip  Huiiding 
Co.,  ToMo  Ht<«el  Canting  Co..  'J'ol<j<]o  Bteel  Product* 
Co.,  all  of  Toledo,  and  American  Rolling  Mill  Co.,  A*b- 
Iftri'l,  Ky.,  divl»i(m. 


'I'mnwiiiAMi  iif  timber  in  the  mine*  of  the  United 
»i*t. .  i.:.,  „,:„t,r.,j)y  doubled  within  the  pa»t  20 
y«-:'  '.r-X  ha*  in  »ome  dintrict*  increased 


■  '•••ordlng  i<>  the  «urvey  of  the  wine 
I  '•omplet<}d  by  the  Department  of 
h  the  JJureau  of  Mine*.     So  c</m- 

ly  in  *ome  region*  been  u»ed  that 
lo  the  mine*  equal*  the  cost  of  the 

of  *hipment. 


IIm-    StaiKJardiitation    of   Slov*-    Jioiti-   and    of 
'i  aph  and  J>iei* 

A  meeting  of  the  National  Screw  Thread  Com- 
mi»»ion,  of  which  the  J>irector  of  the  Bureau  of 
Standard*  i*  chairman,  wa»  held  in  SwampocAt,  Ma**., 
on  Aug.  7  and  8.  In  connection  with  thi*  meeting, 
conference*  were  held  with  repre*entative  manufac- 
turer* of  »t<jve  bolt*  and  of  tap*  and  die*.  There  ie 
at  present  a  lack  of  uniformity  in  speciftcation*  for 
Ktrjve  Ixjit*  a*  manufactured  in  the  central  We*t, 
notably  Cleveland.  Ohio,  and  a*  manufactured  in  New 
Kngland.  The  commission  de*ires  to  assint  manufac- 
turer* and  users  of  stove  bolts  t'j  arrive  at  a  single 
standard,  so  that  the  product  of  various  manufacturer* 
will  be  completely  interchangeable.  It  i»  hoped  that 
thi*  may  be  accjmplish«:!d  through  the  interest  of  users 
of  these  bolts  who  are  now  put  to  unnecessary  expense 
and  inconvenience  through  lack  of  interchangeability. 

The  conference  with  manufacturers  of  tap*  and 
dies  wa*  arranged  with  a  view  Vj  bringing  into  har- 
mony the  commission's  report  and  the  manufacturers' 
Ktandards  for  threa<Jed  products.  The  conference 
resulted  in  satisfaeVjry  progre**  toward  the  settle- 
ment of  minor  differences  between  the  commission's 
recommendations  and  the  standards  of  the  manufac- 
turers. 


GawiB  in  Malleable  Cast  Iron 

Analyses  for  oxygen,  hydrogen  and  nitrogen  have 
been  completed  on  sample*  of  hard  white  iron  and 
malleable  iron  f^om  two  plants  melting  in  electric 
furnace*  and  from  those  plants  melting  in  air  furnace*. 
In  all  cases  it  was  found  that  the  annealing  of  the  hard 
iron  increased  the  oxygen  content  of  the  metal  and 
decreased  the  nitride  nitrogen  content.  No  distinction 
between  air  furnace  and  electric  furnace  iron  wa* 
found  on  the  ba»i»  of  the  oxygen  content  or  on  the 
basis  of  the  changes  in  oxygen  or  nitrogen.  There 
was  apparently  in  some  instances  a  tendency  for  elec- 
tric furnace  iron  to  contain  more  nitrogen  than  air 
furnace  iron  in  both  hard  and  annealed  conditions, 
but  this  difference  wa*  not  tru»  throughout  the  seriei 
of  sample*  analyascd.  The  ranges  of  gas  contents  were 
as  follow*:  Oxygen  in  hard  iron  0.0014  to  0.0043; 
oxygen  in  malleable  iron  0.0000  to  0.0190;  nitrogen 
in  hard  iron  0.0080  to  0.0104;  nitrogen  in  malleable 
iron  0.00)1  to  0.0030  per  cent. 


Fatigue  Properties  of  .Steel 
The  Bureau  of  Standards  is  carrying  out  an  in- 
ve*tigation  on  the  fatigue  proi>«.'rtie«  of  various  wo(.>ds 
and  metals  and  in  connection  with  this  work  iiC 
specimens  of  3.50  per  cent  nickel  steel  have  been 
tested  in  the  rotating  beam  fatigue  machine  by  the 
load  deflection  method.  The  result*  are  consistent 
for  the  different  heat  treatments  to  which  the  metal 
had  been  subjected.  Fatigue  values  of  from  .00  tf^  05 
per  cent  of  the  ultimate  strength  were  obtained  when 
ihe  proportional  limit  was  above  that  of  the  fatigu** 
limit.  When  the  proportional  limit  of  the  material 
was  less  than  50  per  cent  of  the  ultimate  strength, 
the  fatigue  limit  was  less  than  the  proportional 
limit.  Fatigue  tests  foy  the  load  defle<.-tion  metlwd 
have  also  been  made  in  a  rotary  beam  fatigue 
machine  on  three  specimen*  cut  from  a  Thermit- 
welded  rail  joint.  The  fatigue  limit  averaged  31  600 
lb,  per  s(j.  in.  with  an  average  ultimate  strength  of 
57  445  lb.  jK'r  sq.  in.,  the  average  percentage  of  the 
fatigue  limit  to  the  ultlmat<j  strenv;th   wa*  54.9. 


"Iteactivity  of  Coke  in  Relation  to  Blast  Furnace 
Operation."  wa*  the  subject  of  a  joint  paper  by  George 
St,  J.  Ferrott,  assistant  physical  chemist,  and  Ralph  8, 
Sherman.  a**i*tant  physici*t,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines, 
Pittsburgh,  presented  at  the  bi-monthly  meeting  Steel 
Works  Section.  Engineers'  Society  of  Western  Pennsyl- 
vania at  the  William  Pcnn  Hotel,  Pittsburgh,  Tuesday 
evening,  KeiH.  18. 
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The  Mind  of  Business 

IT  is  well  nigh  a  platitude  to  say  that  reactions 
in  business  are  psychological.  It  would  be  as 
much  a  platitude  to  say  that  business  revivals  are 
psychological,  but  that  is  something  we  dp  not 
say,  for  we  regard  business  activity  as  something 
very  "substantial"  and  we  do  not  so  think  of 
mental  attitudes.  Yet  it  is  not  what  is,  but  how 
men  appraise  what  is,  that  determines  business 
conduct.  Hence  there  is  a  psychology  factor  in 
all  business  equations. 

Observation  of  the  mental  factor  may  be  made 
by  scrutinizing  the  causes  of  the  various  panics 
and  industrial  depressions  we  have  had.  There  is 
an  accepted  list  of  causes,  and  for  each  panic  or 
depression  the  authorities  have  picked  out  those 
that  were  present.  In  but  one  case  were  all  the 
causes  so  found,  one  of  the  foremost  writers  on 
this  subject  stating  that  the  panic  of  1873  was 
unique  in  that  respect.  We  should  find  some  of 
the  causes  present  when  there  is  no  depression, 
but  we  are  careful  to  avoid  such  inquiries. 

The  psychological  side  can  be  observed  also 
in  the  recurrent  presentations  by  financial  writers 
of  the  "favorable"  and  "unfavorable"  factors  in 
the  existing  situation.  It  is  good  form  in  finan- 
cial journalism,  by  the  way,  to  arrange  the  points 
in  such  a  way  that  there  shall  be  one  more  fav- 
orable than  unfavorable  factor.  It  is  easy  to 
state  the  facts  correctly,  but  sometimes  business 
grows  better  and  sometimes  it  grows  worse,  de- 
pending simply  on  which  group  of  factors  is 
given  the  greater  weight  in  men's  appraisals,  and 
that  is  mental. 

Continuously  during  the  present  period  of 
activity  men  have  been  asking  themselves  what 
would  occur  to  destroy  the  activity.  The  usual 
causes  have  been  con.spicuous  by  their  absence, 
if  we  throw  out  of  the  reckoning,  as  we  certainly 
should,  those  alleged  causes  that  were  in  existence 
^Tvhen  the  present  activity  was  succeeding  to  in- 
activity. 

This  inquiry  is  itself  more  or  less  unique.  In 
the  past  it  has  been  the  common  thing  to  ignore 
the  existence  of  unsound  conditions  until  too  late. 
The  obvious  explanation  of  the  present  search  for 
unsound  conditions  is  that  of  late  "the  business 


cycle"  has  received  such  extensive  advertising 
that  many  think  the  time  has  arrived  for  some- 
thing to  go  wrong. 

The  complicated  machinery  of  business  can  be 
easily  disturbed.  It  can  be  disturbed  by  men  con- 
cluding that  poorer  times  are  coming,  when  the 
conclusion  does  not  rest  upon  physical  facts,  just 
as  well  as  when  the  conclusion  is  based  upon  mate- 
rial conditions.  The  great  danger  to  American 
business  today  is  not  so  much  unfavorable  con- 
ditions as  a  disposition  to  expect  unfavorable 
conditions. 


"Economic"'  Brayings 

'  'rr^HE  'economic  war'  will  not  end  until  busi- 
X  ness  abandons  the  present  predatory  meth- 
ods and  unites  with  producers  and  consumers  of 
the  country  in  sharing  with  them  their  just  re- 
wards," Senator  Brookhart  declared  in  a  recent 
address,  wherein  he  proceeded  to  say:  "Capital  is 
taking  a  vast  toll  of  labor,  and  this,  with  the  de- 
creased earnings  of  the  farmers,  renders  laboring 
men  and  farmers  natural  allies.  Out  of  the  dollar 
labor  pays  for  the  products  of  the  farm,  the  farmer 
gets  37  cents,  as  officially  reported  by  the  joint 
committee  of  Congress.  Out  of  the  dollar  the 
farmer  pays  for  the  products  of  labor,  the  labor- 
ing man  gets  even  less.  The  last  fact  is  disputed, 
but  I  think  it  substantially  correct." 

There  is  one  admittedly  impartial  fact-finding 
body  in  the  United  States — the  National  Bureau 
of  Economic  Research.  Its  findings  are  passed 
upon  by  a  board  of  directors  who  are  selected  as 
exponents  of  all  kinds  of  interests  and  thought. 
That  bureau  has  reported  that  out  of  the  produce 
of  mining,  manufacturing  and  transportation  in- 
dustry, labor  gets  about  70  per  cent  and  capital 
together  with  management  (which  means  the  exec- 
utives, the  engineers  and  other  professional  men, 
and  their  staffs  who  run  things  and  without  whom 
there  would  not  be  much  produce  at  all,  as  the 
Russian  Soviets  learned  to  their  sorrow)  get  only 
30  per  cent. 

This  finding  was  studied  and  expressly  ap- 
proved by  the  entire  board  of  directors  of  the 
bureau,  including  Gray  Silver,  representing  the 
American    Farm   Federation  Bureau,   and   Hugh 
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Frayne,  representing  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor. 

When,  therefore,  Senator  Brookhart  makes  a 
statement  to  the  contrary  he  is  setting  himself 
above  science  and  above  the  most  intelligent  and 
most  impartial  thought  of  America.  In  fatuous- 
ly admitting  that  what  he  alleges  to  be  fact  (which 
it  ia  not)  is  disputed,  he  ought  to  explain  that 
among  those  who  dispute  it  are  Mr.  Silver  and 
Mr.  Frayne,  who  sit  specifically  as  representatives 
of  organized  farmers  and  organized  laborers. 

If  Senator  Brookhart  is  going  to  pose  as  an 
economist  he  might  go  further,  without  making 
any  great  draft  upon  intelligence.  He  might  com- 
pare the  amount  of  the  national  income  as  re- 
ported by  the  authority  we  have  cited — again 
with  the  assent  of  Messrs.  Silver  and  Frayne — 
and  the  aggregate  sums  paid  to  railroad  labor, 
as  reported  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion, and  see  how  railroad  labor  has  been  taking 
an  increasing  share,  of  course  at  the  expense  of 
other  people  and  largely  of  the  farmers. 

What  shall  we  think  of  the  intellectuality  that 
lets  Senator  Brookhart  and  others  of  his  ilk  say 
such  things?  It  would  be  hard  to  say  which  it 
should  more  provoke — pity  or  contempt. 


hearth  and  a  more  efficient  production  of  ferro- 
manganese,  as  a  result  of  the  use  of  more  oxygen. 
It  is  probable  that  large  scale  experiments  will 
confirm  some  or  all  of  these  probabilities  and  that 
important  changes  in  steel  and  iron  metallurgy 
will  follow. 


Oxygen  in  Steel  Metallurgy 

IN  most  major  chemical  reactions  satisfactory 
results  are  assured  when  the  various  reagents 
are  in  concentrated  form.  In  steel  metallurgy,  oxy- 
gen, one  of  the  most  active  factors  in  the  manu- 
facture of  pig  iron  and  steel,  necessarily  has  been 
employed  greatly  diluted  with  nitrogen.  Tons 
of  an  inert  useless  gas  are  daily  blown  through 
modern  blast  furnaces  or  pass  through  steel  melt- 
ing furnaces.  It  has  been  recognized  for  a  long 
time  that  if  oxygen  were  available  at  a  reason- 
able cost,  radical  and  beneficial  changes  might 
result  from  the  use  of  a  more  concentrated  blast 
or  one  higher  in  oxygen.  Interest  in  this  subject 
was  aroused  by  Dr.  F.  G.  Cottrell  and  the  late 
J.  E.  Johnsen,  Jr. 

The  Bureau  of  Mines  created  a  few  months 
ago  a  committee  of  well-known  metallurgists  and 
scientists  to  investigate  further  the  possibilities 
of  oxygen  or  oxygenated  air  in  metallurgy.  The 
first  report  has  been  made  public,  abstracts  ap- 
pearing in  The  Iron  Age  last  week  and  this  week. 
While  the  conclusions  are  largely  theoretical,  they 
are  such  as  to  indicate  that  further  investigation 
on  a  commercial  basis  is  fully  justified. 

The  high  cost  of  oxygen  has  been  one  impor- 
tant deterrent  to  progress.  The  committee  has 
been  definitely  assured,  however,  that  cheap  oxy- 
gen can  be  depended  upon.  The  fact  that  members 
of  the  National  Helium  Board  are  part  of  the  ad- 
visory committee  practically  assures  the  same  suc- 
cess as  to  oxygen  which  marked  the  extraordinary 
results  on  helium. 

With  oxygen  at  less  than  $3  per  ton  well  nigh 
a  certainty,  the  investigators  indicate,  as  among 
the  possibilities,  a  decrease  in  the  production 
costs  of  pig  iron  and  the  possible  elimination  of 
the  hot  blast  stove,  a  better  steel  from  the  open- 


Still  at  the  Mercy  of  the  Union 

AT  the  time  of  the  settlement  by  union  miners 
l\  and  operators  in  the  bituminous  field  a  year 
ago  at  Cleveland,  The  Iron  Age  spoke  of  it  as  "an 
ignominious  surrender."  The  recent  anthracite  set- 
tlement at  Harrisburg  is  a  similar  proceeding — of 
course,  not  so  bad  as  the  Cleveland  surrender,  by 
which  the  obnoxious  check-off  was  continued,  but 
in  all  other  particulars  quite  as  unsatisfactory. 
Nothing  has  been  done  to  prevent  another  indus- 
trial struggle  in  two  years  and  there  is  no  as- 
surance that  the  entire  increase  in  cost  of  produc- 
tion will  not  be  collected,  as  usual,  from  the  con- 
sumers. Governor  Pinchot  has  not  forgotten  his 
original  proposition  that  the  increased  cost  be 
divided  among  the  operating  companies,  the  rail- 
roads and  the  distributers;  but  there  is  little 
ground  for  hoping  that  the  suggestions  he  has 
made  to  President  Coolidge  will  have  important 
results. 

The  United  States  Coal  Commission  has  issued 
a  document  of  about  7500  words,  understood  to 
have  been  prepared  by  former  Vice-President 
Thomas  R.  Marshall,  which  sounds,  in  some  of 
its  paragraphs,  more  like  a  stump  speech  than 
the  statement  of.  conclusions  based  on  thorough 
investigation.  Familiar  platitudes  are  given  much 
space,,  and  the  report  concludes  by  stating  that 
"the  legislative,  judicial  and  executive  branches 
of  this  Government  must  not  permit  a  union  of 
operators,  a  union  of  miners,  nor  a  union  of  both, 
to  become  greater  than  the  Union  of  the  States."- 
The  commission  does  not,  however,  propose 
any  plan  of  preventing  the  continuation  of  the 
domination  of  the  labor  union.  It  does  not  recog- 
nize the  plain  fact  stated  in  an  editorial  in  The 
Iron  Age  of  Aug.  30,  that  the  United  Mine  Work- 
ers is  an  organization  directed  against  the  public 
welfare.  It  has  not  a  word  to  say  about  the  ob- 
noxious license  system  under  which  the'  union 
prevents  men  from  taking  the  place  of  union  min- 
ers and  thus  completely  controls  the  situation.' 
The  nearest  it  comes  to  recognizing^  the  t'ru6  char- 
acter of  the  union  is  in  expressing  the  ot)inion  that 
Congress  should  compel  full  publicity  from  both 
operators  and  United  Mine  Workers  to  the  end 
that  the  people  of  the  United  States  may  determine 
whether  they  will  longer  permit  the  existence  of 
these  organizations.  t  '      ■   - 

The  report  declares  that  if  other  methods.'fail'' 
"it  is  the  solemn  duty  of  the  Congress  of^the 
United  States  to  assume  jurisdiction  over  Ameri- 
can rights,  bringing  the  full  power  of  the  Union 
to  their  preservation  by  the  prosecution  and  con- 
viction of  all  persons,  vrhether  high  or  low,  who' 
shall  dare  to  violate  them."  But  Congress  can 
hardly  be  expected  to  stand  up  for  American 
rights  when  employers  and  employees  in  joint 
session  with  the  Governor  of  a  great  State  fail  t&- 
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do  so.  Recalling  again  the  words  of  the  late 
President,  we  are  still  "at  the  mercy  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers." 


had  the  yield  been  64.5  instead  of  69.5  per  cent. 
This  added  to  the  $2.92  just  mentioned  makes 
$3.45.  The  by-product  coke  itself  was  valued  at 
$6.60  per  ton. 


Coke  in  1922 

OF  the  coke  produced  in  1922,  the  proportion 
of  by-product  coke  was  remarkably  high 
through  a  combination  of  three  influences:  1.  In 
general,  by-product  coking  is  increasing  while  the 
beehive  process  is  decadent.  2.  Demand  was  rela- 
tively light  early  in  the  year,  affecting  beehive 
more  than  by-product  coke.  3.  The  coal  strike, 
April  to  August,  affected  beehive  more  than  by- 
product coke  production,  as  shipped  coal  from 
mines  not  closed  by  the  strike  went  to  by-product 
rather  than  beehive  ovens. 

Final  figures  of  coke  production  in  1922  were 
recently  stated  by  the  Geological  Survey,  at 
8,573,467  net  tons  of  beehive  and  28,550,545  net 
tons  of  by-product,  making  a  total  of  37,124,012 
tons.  The  proportions  were  thus  23.1  per  cent  bee- 
hive and  76.9  per  cent  by-product.  The  percentage 
of  beehive  coke  was  larger  in  1922  than  in  1921, 
for  in  1921  total  demand  had  been  very  light  and 
the  beehive  ovens  suffered  correspondingly.  They 
contributed  only  21.8  per  cent  to  a  total  which 
was  but  69  per  cent  of  the  1922  production. 

Beehive  coke  is  largely  a  merchant  production, 
while  by-product  coke  is  made  chiefly  for  owner 
consumption.  There  is,  however,  a  trend  toward 
the  building  of  by-product  ovens  for  making  mer- 
chant coke.  Further  growth  of  by-product  coking 
must  be  largely  in  this  direction,  for  the  greatest 
consum.er,  the  blast  furnace  industry,  has  already 
gone  far  in  building  by-product  ovens.  In  1922 
coke  consumed  by  the  producers  was  1,071,886  tons 
of  beehive,  or  12.5  per  cent  of  the  total  beehive, 
and  21,106,823  tons  of  by-product,  or  74  per  cent 
of  the  total  by-product. 

The  influence  of  last  year's  coal  strike  in  cur- 
tailing production  of  beehive  coke  cannot  be 
gaged,  since  the  demand  for  blast  furnace  oper- 
ation so  increased  during  the  strike  that  it  cannot 
be  conjectured  what  the  beehive  production  would 
have  been  had  there  been  no  strike.  Beehive 
coke  production  was  781,000  tons  in  March,  the 
month  before  the  strike,  dropping  to  465,000  tons 
in  May,  on  account  of  the  strike,  and  reaching 
935,000  tons  in  October,  when  the  influence  of  the 
strike  had  been  lost,  so  that  the  post-strike  output 
was  much  beyond  that  preceding  the  strike. 

Unfortunately  the  reports  do  not  give  the  value 
of  the  by-products,  chiefly  gas,  used  by  the  coke 
producers.  The  total  value  of  all  by-products  sold 
is  given  at  $83,387,763  for  1922,  including  gas 
.lold  t«  steel  and  other  affiliated  plants,  or  $2.92 
per  ton  of  coke  produced.  This  is  a  tidy  sum,  but 
must  not  be  regarded  os  profit  since  expense  was 
involved.  It  does  represent,  however,  a  recovery 
of  material  that  would  have  been  lost  had  the 
beehive  process  been  u.«ed.  A  further  saving  was 
involved  in  that  the  yield  of  coke  from  coal  was 
69.5  per  cent  in  the  by-product  process,  against 
■64.5  per  cent  in  the  beehive  process.  The  value 
of  the  coal  used  being  reported,  it  can  be  com- 
puted that  extra  coal  to  the  value  of  53  cents  per 
ton  of  coke  produced  would  have  been   required 


Using  Manganese  Ore  Stocks 

TO  Aug.  1,  American  blast  furnaces  had  pro- 
duced in  1923  over  170,000  gross  tons  of  ferro- 
manganese,  according  to  returns  to  The  Iron  Age. 
Theoretically  this  would  require  the  consumption  of 
about  425,000  tons  of  high-grade  manganese  ore. 
To  meet  this,  however,  only  a  little  over  101,000 
tons  of  ore  had  been  imported  to  Aug.  1,  according 
to  oflicial  data,  or  an  apparent  deficiency  of  over 
300,000  tons.  Returns  for  1920,  1921  and  1922 
show  that  the  ore  imported  in  those  three  years, 
approximately  1,380,000  tons,  was  just  sufficient, 
on  the  same  theoretical  basis,  for  the  production  of 
about  553,000  tons  of  ferromanganese.  In  the  same 
three  years  the  output  of  ferromanganese  was  532,- 
120  tons,  or  practically  enough  to  consume  the 
equivalent  of  the  oro  imported  between  Jan.  1,  1920, 
and  Dec.  31,  1922.  While  these  calculations  are  not 
exact,  they  would  indicate  on  their  face  that  the 
1923  production  of  ferromanganese  has  eaten  into 
stocks  of  manganese  ore  on  hand  at  the  opening  of 
the  year  to  the  extent  of  325,000  tons.  This  figure 
should  be  reduced  by  the  amount  of  domestic  man- 
ganese ore  that  has  been  charged  this  year  into  the 
furnaces  producing  ferromanganese.  This  latter 
factor  is  not  known,  but  it  is  quite  improbable  that 
it  is  large  enough  to  account  for  the  marked  de- 
cline in  ore  importations  as  compared  with  the  rate 
of  the  three  preceding  years. 


"0£f  Grade"  Basic  Iron 

A  RECENT  sale  of  basic  iron  in  the  Pittsburgh 
area  at  a  relatively  low  price  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  off  in  grade,  since  the  silicon  content 
ranged  from  1.01  to  1.25  per  cent,  brings  up  the 
question  what  analysis  constitutes  standard  iron. 
Published  specifications  long  have  recognized  1  per 
cent  as  the  maximum  silicon  content  in  standard 
Northern  basic  iron;  and  as  a  matter  of  fact 
Southern  and  Eastern  iron  practice  has  set  up  the 
same  limitation  on  this  element.  It  is  assumed 
that  consumers  had  a  voice  in  fixing  the  silicon 
in  basic  iron  as  well  as  in  the  other  grades,  and 
steel  making  practice  of  other  years  dictated  a 
maximum  of  1  per  cent,  probably  because  of  the 
injurious  effect  of  silicon  upon  furnace  walls  and 
bottoms.  But  steel  works  practice  does  not  stand 
still  and  it  is  a  fact  that  in  the  Pittsburgh  area 
and  farther  west  steel  makers  are  showing  a 
preference  for  basic  iron  containing  more  than  1 
per  cent  of  silicon,  not  a  few  asking  for  1.25  per 
cent. 

One  reason  for  this  development  is  that  iron 
of  the  higher  silicon  content  will  carry  a  greater 
burden  of  scrap,  and  it  is  well  known  that  begin- 
ning with  the  war  period  the  ratio  of  scrap  in  the 
mix  has  been  steadily  increasing.  There  are  sev- 
eral plants  in  which  the  charge  of  pig  iron  today 
is  as  low  as  20  per  cent  and  as  against  the  old 
half  pig  iron  and  half  scrap  mix,  the  average  in 
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iiiiportiint  districts,  according  to  competent  ob- 
servers, is  about  65  per  cent  scrap  and  35  per  cent 
pig  iron.  Regardless  of  the  reasons  for  the  pref- 
erence of  steel  makers  for  basic  iron  of  higher 
silicon  content,  is  it  within  the  province  of  any 
producer  to  decide  that  iron  running  above  1  per 
cent  silicon  is  off  grade?" 

This  question  is  more  apt  to  come  to  the  sur- 
face in  periods  of  dullness.  It  is  argued,  of  course, 
that  buyers  cannot  be  so  exacting  as  to  analysis 
when  the  need  for  iron  is  pressing  as  they  can  be, 
and  usually  are,  when  producers  want  orders;  but 
it  is  splitting  hairs  to  say  that  an  iron  of  a  given 
analysis  is  "standard"  when  demand  is  good  and 
"off  grade"  when  the  buying  is  slack.  And  with 
an  increasing  preference  for  iron  above  1  per  cent 
in  silicon,  is  it  not  time  for  the  formal  revision  of 
a  specification  that  makes  1  per  cent  silicon  the 
maximum  for  basic  pig?  Particularly  so  when 
an  important  Middlesbrough,  England,  furnace 
group  produces  a  grade  with  a  silicon  range  of 
0.75  to  1.50  per  cent. 


Progress  Toward  Shorter  Hours 

THE  report  of  one  month's  progress  in  abolish- 
ing the  twelve-hour  day,  as  made  by  corre- 
spondents of  The  Iron  Age  in  this  issue,  clearly 
shows  that  those  reformers  who  expected  the  change 
to  be  made  quickly  and  easily  were  indeed  in  error, 
while  iron  and  steel  company  operators  who  fore- 
saw many  difficulties  did  not  exaggerate  the  size  of 
the  undertaking. 

Some  of  the  difficulties  have  indeed  been  greater 
than  any  of  the  operators  had  expected,  but  after 
a  month  it  is  certainly  well  within  the  truth  to  say 
that  much  has  been  accomplished  by  the  Steel  Cor- 
poration subsidiaries  which  have  naturally  been 
leaders,  and  that  many  of  the  independent  com- 
panies are  not  far  behind  the  Steel  Corporation, 
while  others  are  progressing  very  slowly  and  some 
have  not  made  any  move  toward  changing  the  hours 
of  labor. 

One  effect  of  the  change  is  seen  in  the  hint  that 
many  of  the  iron  and  steel  workers  would  be  better 
satisfied  if  they  had  an  opportunity  to  work  in 
gardens  or  in  other  outdoor  employment  during 
their  spare  time.  The  desire  of  workers  in  various 
lines  to  get  away  from  cities  may  result,  in  the 
case  of  the  steel  industry,  in  more  plants  being 
located  in  what  are  now  strictly  rural  districts, 
following  the  example  of  companies  located  on  the 
outskirts  of  various  smaller  cities  in  Ohio,  as  War- 
ren, Massillon,  and  Ashtabula.  Such  a  change 
is  greatly  to  be  desired. 

An  important  feature  of  the  movement  away 
from  the  long  hours  is  that  the  short  shift  is  be- 
coming popular  among  the  better  classes  of  work- 
men— the  men  who  prize  their  home  life,  know  how 
to  enjoy  healthful  recreation  and  are  willing  to 
sacrifice  a  little  in  wages  in  order  to  obtain  the 
better  living  conditions. 

While  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  readjustment 
to  ten  and  eight  hours  is  being  made  more  slowly 
now  than  it  was  a  month  ago,  it  does  not  follow 
that  the  change  will  be  further  retarded  in  the  next 
few  months.     Much  depends  upon  the  state  of  em- 


ployment. Naturally,  at  this  time  of  the  year,  work- 
men are  attracted  from  various  outdoor  employ- 
ments to  the  milLs,  and  if  mill  activity  should  de- 
crease even  to  a  moderate  degree  in  the  next  three 
months  there  would  be  plenty  of  labor  available 
and  the  readjustment  to  shorter  hours  would  be 
easily  made.  If,  however,  mill  activity  continues 
on  the  present  basis  and  negroes  in  considerable 
numbers  return  this  winter  to  the  milder  climate 
of  the  South,  the  transition  to  the  shorter  day  will 
not  be  so  easy. 


ALTHOUGH  imports  into  the  United  States  in 
i.  the  first  half  of  1923  were  47  per  cent 
greater  than  in  the  first  half  of  1922,  the  increase 
in  manufactured  goods  ready  for  consumption 
was  slight,  most  of  the  gain  being  either  in  food- 
stuffs or  in  materials  for  manufacturing.  Under 
the  latter  heading  the  $731,000,000  of  1922  gave 
place  to  $1,210,000,000,  a  gain  of  65.5  per  cent, 
while  all  imports  except  those  destined  to  be 
processed  in  our  factories  show  an  increase  of 
only  27.6  per  cent,  advancing  from  $688,000,000 
to  $878,000,000.  Thus  the  goods  entered  as  raw- 
materials  or  partly  finished  for  further  use  in 
manufacturing  represented  this  year  57.9  per  cent 
of  the  total  value  of  all  imports,  compared  with 
51.5  per  cent  last  year. 


The  Iron  Age  and  Its  Readers 

AS  new  uses  of  steel  are  developed  or 
promising  avenues  seem  to  open  up 
for  the  enlargement  of  a  present  use.  The 
Iron  Age  has  been  prompt  to  give  the  facts 
to  its  readers. 

Some  months  ago  we  pointed  out  how  in 
providing  new  or  repaired  freight  cars  with 
a  form  of  corrugated  steel  door,  the  con- 
sumption of  sheets  could  be  increased  easily 
by  350,000  tons  a  year. 

A  little  later  we  gave  an  estimate  of 
the  tonnage  of  steel  bars  now  going  in  in- 
creasing quantities  into  concrete  road  con- 
struction. 

And  in  last  week's  issue  was  described 
at  length  the  making  of  a  variety  of  bed- 
room furniture  in  steel  which  is  being  so 
well  received  that  an  enlarged  plant  now 
building  will  take  steel  at  the  rate  of  225,- 
000  lb.  a  day,  or,  in  a  year's  time,  upward 
of  20,000  tons  of  sheets  and  131500  tons  of 
strip  steel. 

The  Iron  Aqe  analysis  at  the  opening 
of  the  year  of  the  steel  production  of  1922 
was  useful  to  the  same  end  in  giving  both 
the  amounts  of  the  different  forms  of  steel 
rolled  by  the  mills  and  the  quantities  taken 
to  be  worked  up  by  different  industries. 
Numerous  were  the  ways  in  which  these 
exhibits  were  studied  for  th-?ir  bearing  on 
sales  policies  in  1923  or  in  initiating  new 
programs  for  disposing  of  steel. 
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FRENCH  MARKET  RISES  RAPIDLY 


Receipts   of   Ruhr   Coke   Small — Export  Demand 
Good — Pig  Iron  Production  Small 

Paris,  France,  Sept.  6.— Prices  are  still  moving  up- 
ward and  the  increase  is  progressing  so  rapidly  that 
there  is  some  anxiety  as  to  the  future  standing  of  the 
market,  it  being  feared  that  an  exaggeration  of  prices 
at  this  time  would  affect  business  badly.  A  rise  in  the 
price  of  coke  is  expected  on  Oct.  1.  Although  no  official 
infomriation  is  available,  it  is  said  that  this  advance 
might  be  as  much  as  30  fr.  per  ton.  As  a  consequence, 
revisable  contracts  based  on  coke  prices  are  again  in 
use. 

In  addition  to  the  anticipated  increase  in  coke 
prices,  fear  is  felt  that  there  will  be  a  shortage  of  the 
fuel  needed  to  meet  the  demands  of  increased  output 
and  the  fluctuations  of  exchange  may  also  prove  seri- 
ous. On  the  other  hand,  the  increase  of  exports  has  pro- 
duced a  domestic  shortage  which  enables  producers  to 
advance  prices. 

Coke. — The  latest  statement  issued  by  the  Office  des 
Houilleres  Sinistrees,  in  charge  of  the  distribution  of 
indemnity  fuels  in  both  France  and  Luxemburg,  ad- 
vances the  price  for  German  coke  to  388  fr.  per  metric 
ton.  It  is  noteworthy  that  this  coke  was  still  quoted  at 
the  beginning  of  July  at  72.67  fr.  per  metric  ton.  Week 
Igf  week  this  price  has  successively  been  98.50  fr., 
124.84  fr.,  203.32  fr.,  264  fr.  and  now  388  fr.  In  the 
last  four  days  of  August,  18,870  metric  tons  of  Ruhr 
coke  was  received,  making  a  total  for  the  month  of 
120,000  tons.  There  has  been  an  improvement  in  ar- 
rivals but  the  daily  average  was  only  4000  tons  during 
the  month.  For  the  first  four  days  of  September  the 
daily  average  was  4600  tons. 

Fig  Iron. — Sales  are  limited  and  production  is  small 
with  prices  moving  upward.  No.  3  P.  L.  is  quoted  at 
420  fr.  at  works  and  No.  3  P.  R.,  1.80  to  2.25  per  cent  sil., 
at  410  to  415  fr.  No.  3  G.m.b.  pig  iron,  with  the  pound 
sterling  at  80  fr.,  is  not  yet  a  dangerous  competitor  in 
the  domestic  market,  but  there  is  but  little  opportunity 
at  present  of  selling  into  British  markets.  Hematite 
pig  iron  is  firmer  and  very  few  lots  are  available  for 


prompt  shipment  because  of  the  numerous  orders 
booked  ahead.  These  orders  have  generally  been  at 
about  500  to  525  fr.  per  metric  ton,  delivered,  with  a 
clause  in  the  contract  permitting  a  revision  of  price 
based  on  the  variations  in  the  cost  of  coke.  This  situa- 
tion is  evidently  favorable  to  British  transactions  in 
hematite,  which  is  quoted  in  the  Paris  market  at  510 
to  515  fr.  per  metric  ton.  For  export,  the  following 
prices  per  metric  ton,  f.o.b.  Antwerp  are  quoted:  Cast- 
ing iron.  No.  3,  465  to  475  fr.  (Belgian  currency) ;  ordi- 
nary basic  Bessemer,  455  to  465  fr.  (Belgian  currency). 

Ferroalloys. — The  tendency  of  the  ferroalloy  mar- 
ket is  decidedly  upward.  Ferromanganese,  70  to  80  per 
cent,  is  quoted  at  1600  fr.  per  metric  ton.  Ferrosilicon 
shows  increases  for  various  percentages  of  from  25  to 
100  fr.  per  metric  ton,  25  per  cent  being  quoted  at  775 
fr.  Spiegeleisen,  18  to  20  per  cent,  is  quoted  at  750  fr., 
an  advance  of  50  fr.  per  metric  ton. 

Semi-Finished  Material. — Prices  are  advancing  and 
deliveries  offered  are  being  extended.  Export  demand 
is  reported  active,  which  has  resulted  in  some  scarcity 
in  the  domestic  market  and  fluctuations  in  prices.  In 
basic  material,  ingots  are  quoted  at  48  to  50  fr.  per  100 
kg.,  blooms  at  52  to  54  fr.  per  100  kg.,  and  billets  at 
56  to  58  fr.  per  100  kg.  Open-hearth  material  is  from 
2.50  to  3  fr.  higher. 

Rolled  Products. — Much  the  same  situation  prevails 
in  this  market  as  in  the  market  for  semi-finished  ma- 
terials. The  lowest  base  price  is  now  62  fr.  per  100  kg., 
but  quotations  generally  average  63  to  65  fr.,  at  works. 
Beams  (light)  are  quoted  at  60  to  63  fr.  per  100  kg., 
according  to  size.  For  export,  f.o.b.  Antwerp,  the  fol- 
lowing prices  are  quoted  in  Belgian  currency:  Bars,  775 
fr.,  small  shapes,  785  fr.,  and  light  beams,  725  fr.  per 
metric  ton. 

Sheets. — The  market  shows  an  increase  in  price  of 
from  2  to  3  fr.  per  100  kg.  Prices  in  the  domestic  mar- 
ket are  as  follows  for  basic  steel:  Heavy  plates,  66  to 
68  fr.  per  100  kg.;  heavy  sheets,  67.50  to  70  fr.;  me- 
dium sheets,  80  to  90  fr.  and  light  sheets,  95  to  100  fr. 
per  100  kg.  Lorraine  works  are  quoting  sheets  for  ex- 
port, f.o.b.  Antwerp  in  Belgian  currency,  at  780  fr.  per 
metric  ton,  for  5  mm.  and  heavier  and  850  fr.  per 
metric  ton  for  3  mm. 


JAPAN  NOT  YET  ACTIVE 


Inquiries   for   Sheets   and   Wire   Nails   and    Some 

Business  Placed — Light-Gage  Galvanized 

Sheets  Too  High 

New  York,  Sept.  18.— In  contrast  to  the  numerous 
rumors  of  heavy  purchasing  by  Japan  of  temporary 
reconstruction  materials,  the  export  market  with  the 
Far  East  is  extremely  quiet  thus  far.  Some  fair  ac- 
tivity in  wire  nails  and  light  gage  black  sheets  is  noted, 
but  most  of  the  export  houses  which  conduct  business 
with  both  Japan  and  China  complain  of  delay  in  cables, 
believed  to  be  a  result  of  the  reported  congestion  of 
messages  because  of  the  earthquake  in  Japan.  Ex- 
porters to  Chinese  markets  also  mention  a  considerable 
interruption  of  cable  service  with  Shanghai.  Chinese 
merchants  arc  inactive  with  the  exception  of  light  buy- 
ing of  wire  shorts  and  a  few  orders  for  cut  nails.  One 
exporter  to  the  Far  East  reports  an  order  for  1000 
tons  of  cut  nails  from  China.  One  large  Japanese  ex- 
port house  has  booked  in  the  past  week  orders  for  1000 
tons  of  light  gage  black  sheets  and  several  thousand 
kegs  of  wire  nails. 

Whether  prices  of  American  mills  on  the  materials 
needed  by  Japan  for  this  reconstruction  will  prove  too 
high  to  compete  with  other  foreign  sellers  remains  to 
be  seen.  And  the  possibility  of  extended  payment  is 
a  factor.  In  addition  to  the  difficulty  encountered  by 
exporters  in  obtaining  quotations  on  the  Nos.  30  and  31- 
gage  galvanized  sheets  recently  asked  for  by  Japanese 
merchants,  the  prices  that  were  received  were  regarded 
as   rather   high.      One   exporter   found   that  the   best 


c.i.f.  quotation  he  could  make  on  these  light-gage  sheets 
was  $143  per  ton  for  four  to  five  weeks'  delivery. 

While  the  Tokio  office  of  the  Imperial  Government 
Railways  was  so  completely  destroyed  as  to  necessitate 
removal  of  the  company's  headquarters  to  Osaka,  it  is 
now  believed  that  damage  to  the  company's  lines  was 
probably  not  nearly  as  great  as  originally  estimated. 
Furthermore,  with  the  company's  reserve  supplies  in 
Japan  and  additional  tonnage  under  order,  not  yet  de- 
livered, buying  for  replacement  of  damaged  sections 
may  be  somewhat  delayed.  It  is  felt  that  purchasing  of 
structural  steel  is  still  somewhat  in  the  future  and, 
although  on  important  projects  American  sections  would 
undoubtedly  receive  preference,  it  is  pointed  out  that 
with  the  present  low  value  of  the  Belgian  franc,  Bel- 
gian makers  are  quoting  below  the  American  delivered 
price  on  structural  steel,  in  some  instances  $45  to  $46 
per  ton,  c.i.f.  Japan. 

A  report  has  been  issued  by  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, Washington,  that  the  American  built  steel  and 
reinforced  concrete  buildings  in  Tokio  and  the  Yoko- 
hama district  withstood  the  earthquake  shock  and  are 
in  good  condition.  It  is  pointed  out  that  the  fact  that 
this  construction  has  proved  resisteot  to  earthquakes  is 
likely  to  influence  favorably  the  adoption  of  this  type 
of  construction  in  the  future. 


President  Julius  Kahn  of  the  Truscon  Steel  Co., 
Youngstown,  states  that  his  company  has  received 
information  from  Japan  that  the  damage  to  its  plant 
between  Tokio  and  Yokohama  as  a  result  of  the  earth- 
quake will  approximate  $100,000.  The  property  was 
operated  by  a  separate  company,  with  many  Japanese 
stockholders.     It  will  be  rebuilt  as  soon  as  possible. 


Business  Begins  to  Slacken  in  Germany 

Introduction  of  (iold  Mark  Reckoning  Brings  Price  Muddle 

and  Lifts  (Quotations  iVbove  World  Levels — 

Works  Going  on  Short  Time 


Berlin,  Germany,  Sept.  5  (By  Air  Post  to  Bremen). 
— The  German  industry  is  Hearing  a  crisis.  As  all 
prices  are  fixed  in  gold  marks  the  continual  deprecia- 
tion of  the  currency,  which  used  to  bring  new  orders 
every  time  the  mark  went  down,  has  lost  its  power  to 
act  as  a  stimulus  to  business.  Railroad  rates  have  been 
heavily  advanced  recently  and  prices  of  raw  material 
have  in  many  cases  reached  foreign  levels.  Inquiries 
and  orders  in  the  metal  and  engineering  industry  are 
decreasing  considerably  and  many  smaller  firms  are 
already  in  difficulties.  Wages  and  other  expenses  have 
gone  up  tremendously  and  many  firms  have  trouble  in 
finding  sufficient  ready  capital  to  carry  on.  The  home 
business  is  declining  and  export  orders  are  also 
dwindling.  Inland  customers  are  in  many  cases  trying 
to  cancel  their  orders.  Short  time  work  and  dismissal 
of  employees  are  extending,  though  legal  restrictions 
are  allowing  the  dismissal  of  workmen  only  after  the 
firm  has  worked  short  hours  for  some  time. 

The  rapid  changes  that  are  taking  place  in  the 
value  of  the  mark  are  making  the  stipulations  in  re- 
gard to  payment  in  trade  and  industry  very  compli- 
cated. The  great  number  of  different  modes  introduced 
is  confusing  and  adds  considerably  to  the  difficulties 
in  the  home  business  in  Germany  at  the  present  time. 
They  are  all  introduced  with  the  view  to  safeguard 
the  seller  against  loss.  In  some  lines  quotations  are  in 
paper  marks  for  a  certain  date  and  the  amount  varies 
with  the  exchange  of  the  dollar.  In  others  prices  are 
given  in  gold  marks  or  in  foreign  exchange,  generally 
in  dollars.  Some  firms  take  the  dollar  as  4  marks; 
others,  as  4.2  marks. 

Sharp  Advances  in  Iron  Prices 

The  Association  of  Iron  Foundry  Masters  has  in- 
creased prices  considerably,  and  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  new  prices  are,  in  gold,  three  to  four  times  above 
pre-war  quotations.  The  advances  in  prices  have 
already  led  to  a  considerable  decline  in  orders  in  almost 
all  lines,  and  many  firms  are  working  short  time.  The 
larger  firms,  which  have  contracts  extending  over  a 
longer  period,  have  so  far  succeeded  in  keeping  their 
men  employed. 

Demand  for  Siegen  iron  ore  is  diminishing  and  the 
mines  are  decreasing  production.  The  Siegerland  mills 
are  faii-ly  well  employed  in  sheets  and  bar  iron.  Orders 
at  the  foundries,  the  sheet  iron  and  construction  works 
are  declining.  Some  home  orders  were  cancelled  and 
very  few  foreign  orders  are  booked.  Conditions  in  the 
Solingen,  Altenaer  and  Liidenscheid  iron  industry  are 
not  improving.  The  electrical  industry  is  meeting  with 
a  stronger  foreign  competition.  Employment  at  the 
dock  yards  is  also  slackening.  Some  firms  have  dis- 
missed up  to  20  per  cent  of  their  employees  as  home 
and  foreign  contracts  have  fallen  off  considerably.  The 
textile  machinery  factories  are  suffering  at  present 
under  the  quietness  in  the  textile  industry  at  home,  and 
are  mainly  working  for  export.  The  automobile  indus- 
try is  expecting  a  decrease  in  sales  owing  to  the  heavy 
taxes  recently  imposed  on  motor  cars  and  motor  cycles. 

The  Pig  Iron  Association  is  now  fixing  prices  in 
pounds  sterling  instead  of  marks,  payable  in  paper  marks 
at  the  exchange  rate  on  the  day  of  payment.  Hematite, 
steel  making  iron  low  in  copper,  and  foundry  iron  No. 
1  and  No.  3  are  quoted  at  122s.  6d.  now,  Siegerland 
steel  making  iron  at  135s.  and  spiegeleisen  at  190s. 
per  ton. 

Repeated  Wage  Adjustments 

In  order  to  reduce  the  differences  in  the  industry 
about  wages  and  salaries,  the  employers'  associations 
and  the  trade  unions  have  agreed  to  a  system  which  is 
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to  take  into  consideration  the  full  depreciation  of  the 
purchasing  power  that  is  taking  place  from  week  to 
week.  The  remunerations  are  to  consist  of  a  base  wage 
which  is  fixed  for  a  period  of  4  to  8  weeks  and  a 
multiplier  which  is  determined  every  week  by  a  special 
committee  in  each  district.  The  multiplier  is  deter- 
mined from  the  cost  of  living  index  and  any  probable 
fluctuation  is  to  be  judged  beforehand  in  order  to  com- 
pensate for  a  probable  advance  during  the  time  till  the 
next  pay  day.  The  wholesale  price  index  and  the  ex- 
change rate  of  the  dollar  are  to  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion. 

Owing  to  the  catastrophal  decline  in  the  exchange 
the  Federal  Commissioner  for  Exports  and  Imports  has 
given  instructions  that  sales  in  paper  marks  to  foreign 
countries  require  a  special  export  permission  now,  which 
is  to  be  granted  in  exceptional  cases  only. 

As  the  Reichsbank  has  lately  utterly  been  unable 
to  provide  sufficient  paper  currency,  the  scarcity  of 
paper  mark  notes  has  become  so  acute  that  a  large 
number  of  firms  have  printed  their  own  notes  in  order 
to  be  able  to  pay  their  workmen.  These  notes  are  only 
valid  locally,  but  as  even  small  firms  issued  them,  they 
are  adding  to  the  currency  confusion  existing,  and  the 
printing  of  some  of  them  has  now  been  prohibited. 

Workmen  have  succeeded  in  enforcing  the  demand 
for  a  gold  wage.  The  wage  is  differently  calculated  in 
different  industries  and  districts;  but  in  general  is  about 
equal  to  the  pre-war  wage.  Last  week  with  the  dollar 
at  around  4, .500,000  marks,  Berlin  metal  workers  were 
drawing  750,000  marks  an  hour,  or  6,000,000  marks  a 
day,  whereas  until  lately  wages  have  seldom  exceeded 
50  cents  a  day.  The  price-rise  of  the  past  few  weeks 
has  been  unprecedented.  A  fall  in  mark  prices  is  con- 
sidered impossible,  and  a  fall  in  gold  prices  is  highly 
improbable,  because  upon  any  further  mark  exchange 
decline  wages,  freight  rates  and  other  factors  in  costing 
will  be  automatically  and  immediately  increased  accord- 
ing to  the  new  system  of  calculating  in  "gold  marks," 
the  real  basis  of  which  is  the  day's  dollar  quotation. 


Convention     of 


Iron    and     Steel    Electrical 
Engineers 

Papers  to  be  read  at  the  convention  in  Buffalo,  next 
week,  of  the  Association  of  Iron  and  Steel  Electrical 
Engineers  were  listed  on  page  402  of  The  Iron  Age 
for  Aug.  16. 

Sessions  will  be  held  from  Sept.  24  to  28  in  the 
Broadway  Auditorium,  Buffalo,  with  the  show  con- 
tinuing for  the  five  days,  from  9  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m.  The 
grand  opening  will  take  place  in  the  Auditorium  at 
2  p.  m.,  Sept.  24,  after  the  preliminary  business  session 
of  the  morning  at  9:30  in  the  Hotel  Statler. 


Chicago    Iron,     Steel    and     Machinery    Men 
Active  in  Relief  Work 

Chicago,  Sept.  18. — The  machinery  and  the  iron  and 
steel  divisions  of  the  Chicago  Japanese  Relief  Com- 
mittee went  over  the  top  in  Liberty  Loan  style.  The 
iron  and  steel  division,  of  which  Silas  J.  Llewellyn, 
president  Interstate  Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  was  chairman, 
collected  approximately  $25,000.  The  contributions  to 
the  machinery  division  exceeded  that  division's  quota  of 
$22,500  by  20  per  cent.  E.  P.  Welles,  president  C.  H. 
Besly  &  Co.,  Chicago,  was  chairman  of  the  machinery 
committee. 
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One  Month's  Progress  in  Reducing  Hours 

(Continued  from  page  751) 


pressed  by  both  the  employer  and  the  employees  over 
the  passing  of  the  old  order. 


The  district  is  very  fortunate  in  the  make-up  of 
its  workmen,  as  very  few  foreigners  are  employed, 
the  men  in  nearly  all  of  the  mills  being  for  the  most 
part  long  residents  of  this  section  of  the  country, 
and  good,  solid,  substantial  property-owning  citi- 
zens. 


Fair  Progress  Made  at  Cleveland  Plants 


Cleveland,  Sept.  17. — Fair  progress  has  been  made 
in  the  establishment  of  the  8-hr.  day  in  the  local  steel 
plants  since  the  inauguration  of  a  shorter  day  a  month 
ago,  but  not  many  merchant  blast  furnaces  have  as 
yet  adopted  the  shorter  day.  Within  the  next  month 
the  shorter  hours  will  probably  be  placed  in  effect  by 
a  number  of  Central  Western  merchant  furnaces.  In 
some  of  these  the  men  are  beginning  to  show  uneasi- 
ness because  of  the  delay  in  reducing  their  working 
hours. 

The  8-hr.  shift  has  now  been  adopted  in  all  con- 
tinuous operation  departments  of  the  American  Steel 
&  Wire  Co.,  in  which  the  men  had  been  employed  12  hr. 
Following  this  change  the  company  reduced  from  12 
to  10-hr.  day  men  in  the  wire  mills  and  other  de- 
partments where  men  not  engaged  in  continuous  opera- 
tion have  been  on  the  12-hr.  basis  and  advanced  their 
pay,  so  that,  based  on  the  40c.  per  hr.  rate,  they  will 
receive  11  hr.  pay,  or  $4.40  for  a  10-hr.  day."  The 
McKinney  Steel  Co.  has  practically  completed  changing 
over  from  a  12-hr.  to  an  8-hr.  day  for  continuous 
operations  in  its  steel  plant  and  River  furnaces  in 
Cleveland,  but  has  made  no  changes  as  yet  in  the 
hours  in  its  blast  furnaces  at  Josephine  and  Scottdale, 
Pa.,  and  Charlotte,  N.  Y.  Men  who  have  been  working 
on  the  10-hr.  schedule  in  the  McKinney  plants  in  Cleve- 
land have  been  granted  a  10  per  cent  increase  in  wages. 

Pickands,  Mather  &  Co.  have  placed  their  Toledo, 
Ohio,  furnaces  and  Perry  furnace  at  Erie,  Pa.,  on   an 


8-hr.  day  for  continuous  operations.  The  Stewart  lion 
Co.,  Ltd.,  has  placed  its  Sharon,  Pa.,  stack  on  an  8-hr. 
day.  After  the  inauguration  of  the  shorter  day  for 
continuous  operations,  the  10-hr.  men  at  this  furnace 
were  dissatisfied  because  of  the  increased  wage  rate  of 
the  8-hr.  men  and  they  were  also  placed  on  the  8-hr.  day 
and  given  a  25  per  cent  increase  in  their  hourly  rate. 

Several  blast  furnaces  that  have  not  yet  adopted 
the  shorter  day  have  had  under  consideration  the  wage 
scale  for  their  10-hr.  men.  The  late  announcement 
of  the  Steel  Corporation  that  its  10-hr.  men  will  be 
paid  for  11  hr.  at  the  old  rate,  or  an  increase  of  10 
per  cent,  helps  to  clear  up  this  situation,  and  it  is 
probable  that  merchant  furnaces,  when  they  adopt  the 
8-hr.  day  will  grant  their  10-hr.  men  the  10  per  cent 
increase. 

Opinion  among  the  workmen  in  the  steel  plants  over 
the  8-hr.  day  seems  to  be  somewhat  divided.  Some 
look  with  favor  on  the  change  and  others  would  rather 
work  the  longer  hours  because  of  the  increased  earn- 
ings. Little  difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  securing 
additional  labor  necessitated  by  the  shortening  of  the 
hours.  This  is  largely  due  to  the  increased  supply  of 
labor  that  has  resulted  from  a  falling  off  in  outside 
work  with  approach  of  winter  and  from  the  labor  made 
available  by  shutting  down  of  a  number  of  blast  fur- 
naces. The  announcement  of  the  shorter  hours  has  also 
attracted  to  the  steel  industry  common  labor  that  has 
been  employed  in  other  channels. 


Workinginen  Help  in  the  Youngstown  District 


YoUNGSTOWN,  Sept.  17 — Another  step  in  the  elim- 
ination of  the  12-hr.  day  in  the  iron  and  steel  industry 
in  this  district  was  taken  on  Monday  when  several 
thousand  men,  unaffected  by  previous  changes,  were 
put  on  the  shorter  shift.  With  this  last  change  but  a 
small  percentage  of  the  45,000  workmen  employed  by 
the  industry  in  the  Mahoning  Valley  are  still  working 
12  hours.  These  will  be  changed  gradually  as  more 
men  become  available. 

The  reduction  of  working  hours  and  adjustment  of 
wage  rates  as  v.-ell  as  tonnage  rates  has  met  with  the 
cooperation  of  the  majority  of  workingmen.  It  can 
be  stated  with  authority  that  what  iron  and  steel  prop- 
erty employees  in  this  district  now  desire  most  of  all 
is  steady  employment  at  satisfactory  wages,  which 
will  enable  them  to  maintain  the  American  standard 
of  living.  They  will  not  be  susceptible  to  the  influ- 
ences of  imported  labor  agitators,  and  any  attempt 
to  further  organize  the  industry  at  this  time  would 
make  little  headway  in  his  section.  Workers  have 
learned  from  bitter  experience  that  the  promises  of 
the  professional  labor  agitator  are  often  more  or  less 
unreliable,  and  that  the  results  to  be  gained  from 
labor  disturbances  are  sometimes  questionable. 

There  appears  for  the  time  being  to  be  an  ample 
supply  of  men  for  nearly  all  needs  of  the  industry. 
The  somewhat  extensive  suspension  af  blast  furnaces 
has  created  an  additional  supply  of  workmen  for  the 
active  departments,  and  has  also  proportionately  re- 
duced the  number  of  additional  men  otherwise  required 
for  introduction  of  the  shorter  work-day.  Only  in  a 
few  scattered  cases  is  the  supply  of  workers  inade- 
quate, and  this  involves  mostly  specialized  skilled  work- 
men. 

Therefore,  from  the  standpoint  of  labor,  the  situ- 
ation in  this  district  is  very  satisfactory.     There  are 


no  evidences  of  labor  unrest  or  agitation.  Within  the 
past  five  years,  there  has  been  inculcated  in  the  minds 
of  many  workers  in  the  industry  a  different  attitude 
toward  the  employer.  Old  suspicions  have  been  dissi- 
pated in  many  cases  and  the  men  appear  to  be  more 
tractable  and  more  disposed  to  listen  to  reason.  It  is 
felt  that  the  employees'  representation  plan,  as  in 
effect  at  the  plants  of  the  Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube 
Co.,  has  been  in  no  small  measure  responsible  for  this 
changed  attitude. 

While  it  is  true  this  attitude  on  the  part  of  many 
workmen  may  be  due  to  the  fear  that  conditions  are 
somewhat  unsettled  and  employment  may  be  more  or 
less  intermittent,  there  are  those  who  contend  that 
workers  have  been  educated  to  the  fact  that  cooperation 
with  the  employer  will  produce  the  best  and  most  bene- 
ficial effects.  This  changed  viewpoint  on  the  part  of 
many  intelligent  workmen  is  to  be  considered  as  a 
most  significant  step  forward,  and  as  a  means  of  set- 
tling disputes  which  arise  from  time  to  time  by  con- 
ciliation rather  than  by  strikes  and  walkouts. 

On  Aug.  16  the  men  who  were  affected  by  re- 
duction in  working  hours  were  largely  those  employed 
in  continuous  operations,  such  as  in  blast  furnaces, 
open-hearth  and  byproduct  coke  departments.  Those 
affected  this  week  are  chiefly  workers  employed  in  pipe 
furnaces,  tube  mills  and  auxiliary  departments  and  in 
bar  mills. 

In  some  cases,  12-hr.  men  are  being  reduced  to 
8-hr.,  while  in  others  they  are  being  cut  to  10-hr. 
It  is  diflScult  to  establish  the  three-shift  plan  with  the 
present  type  of  pipe  furnace,  explains  a  steel  maker, 
and  in  consequence  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  estab- 
lish the  10-hr.  workday.  Between  shifts,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  make  repairs  to  the  bottoms  of  the  furnaces, 
and  to  make  other  adjustments,  which  always  cut  into 
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the  actual  rolling  time.  In  establishing  the  lO-hv.  day, 
though,  there  is  an  increase  in  the  idle  time  of  the  fur- 
naces, with  a  possible  decrease  in  production. 

The  Sheet  &  Tube  company  has  established  a  10-hr. 
day  in  its  tube  mills,  with  six  day  and  five  night  shifts. 
This  plan  has  worked  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  man- 
agement as  well  as  the  employees.  It  is  being  adopted 
in  similar  respects  by  the  Republic  Iron  &  Steel  Co. 
in  the  same  departments. 

The  Carnegie  Steel  Co.  has  been  gradually  chang- 
ing its  12-hr.  workmen  to  a  shorter  day,  until  there 


are  comparatively  few  in  the  Youngstown  district  who 
are  still  working  12  hours. 

All  men  reduced  from  12  hours  receive  an  adjusts 
ment  in  wages  or  tonnage  rates.  Those  who  are  re- 
duced from  12  hours  to  8  hours  are  paid  a  rate  based 
on  a  common  labor  rate  of  50c.  per  hr.,  while  those 
changed  from  12  hours  to  10  hours  receive  wages  on 
the  basis  of  44c.  per  hr.  common  labor  rate.  The 
10-hr.  workmen  who  had  previously  worked  10  hr.  are 
paid  for  11  hr.  Thus  where  the  hours  are  changed  the 
management  and  the  men  divide  the  cost. 


Easier  Labor  Conditions  Help  at  Chicago 


Chicago,  Sept.  17.— An  easier  labor  situation  has 
made  it  possible  for  Chicago  district  steel  producers 
to  eliminate  the  12-hr.  shift  much  more  rapidly  than 
was  anticipated.  Some  of  the  independent  companies 
tould  probably  complete  the  change  to  the  new  plan 
of  operations  before  the  close  of  the  current  month 
without  difficulty,  but  they  are  purposely  avoiding  hasty 
measures,  believing  that  safety  considerations  alone 
demand  that  a  deliberate  course  be  pursued.  There  are 
certain  important  tasks  such  as  the  operation  of 
electric  cranes  that  cannot  be  safely  performed  by 
green  men  without  sufficient  training.  Notwithstanding 
the  cautious  policy  of  the  industry  in  this  district, 
considerable  progress  has  been  made  towards  the 
abandonment  of  the  12-hr.  day  and  it  would  not  be  sur- 
prising if  the  change  to  the  new  regime  is  completed 
in  the  steel  plants  some  time  in  October  or  November. 
The  Inland  Steel  Co.,  for  example,  is  now  operating 
its  blast  furnace,  coke  oven  and  open-hearth  depart- 
ments on  a  three-shift  basis  and  is  organizing  a  third 
shift  for  its  blooming  mill  department.  Merchant  blast 
furnaces  in  this  territory,  however,  have  not  yet 
proceeded  very  far  with  the  change  in  operations. 
Employees  in  the  plants  where  the  long  day  has  been 
abandoned  seem  \^ell  satisfied,  although  there  is  no 
doubt  that  foreign  white  labor  would  prefer  to  work 
additional  hours  to  obtain  a  larger  day's  wage.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  however,  the  organization  of  extra 
.shifts  has  resulted  in  numerous  promotions  so  that 
many  men  are  earning  as  much  and,  in  some  in.=tances, 
more  per  day  than  under  the  old  scheme. 

One  of  the  difficulties  of  the  present  labor  situation 
is  the  fact  that  mills  must  still  depend  to  a  large 
extent  on  negroes  and  Mexicans  for  common  labor. 
According  to  operating  officials,  it  takes  at  least  three 
negroes  to  do  the  work  of  two  white  men.  This  is 
not  due  to  the  physical  weakness  of  the  negro,  but 
the  fact  that  he  cannot  be  depended  upon  to  work 
steadily.  In  the  words  of  one  mill  officer,  the  negro 
will  not  work  unless  he  is  "broke."  The  Mexicans  are 
absent  from  their  work  less  frequently,  but  this  is 
because  they  are  always  in  debt.  Their  bent  for 
gambling  is  even  more  pronounced  than  that  of  the 
negro  and  the  result  is  that  they  are  continuously 
without  funds.  The  Mexican  is  apparently  less  able 
to  stand  hard  physical  exertion  than  the  negro,  how- 
ever, and  will  not  stay  on  a  job  unless  he  is  permitted 
to  rest  periodically.  While  the  mills  make  no  attempt 
to  conceal  their  preference  for  white  labor,  it  is  un- 
likely that  they  will  be  able  to  replace  the  Mexicans 
and  negroes  this  winter.  Although  the  labor  situation 
in  this  district  is  easier,  the  first  effect  has  been  the 
sifting  out  of  the  less  desirable  men  from  the  higher 
paid  occupations.  Foundries,  for  example,  are  finding 
it  possible  to  discharge  their  negro  help  and  replace 
it  with  white  labor.  The  negro  who  finds  that  he 
cannot  hold  a  semi-skilled  job  naturally  seeks  employ- 
ment as  a  common  laborer. 


Moving  Slowly  at  Buffalo 

Buffalo,  Sept.  17.— Elimination  of  the  12-hr  day  in 
blast  furnace  and  steel  mill  operation  in  this  district 
is  progressing  slowly.  Only  one  mill  expects  to  have 
the  new  plan  in  full  operation  before  Oct.  15.  With 
reference  to  other  furnaces  and  mills  it  will  likely  be 


Jan.  1  before  schedules  are  worked  out  to  the  point 
that  the  12-hr.  shift  can  be  abandoned. 

Rogers,  Brown  &  Co.  have  accomplished  satisfac- 
tory steps  to  date  and  state  that  progress  has  been 
made  without  the  addition  of  employees.  To  what  ex- 
tent the  new  schedule  will  require  a  larger  force  is  yet 
to  be  determined. 

The  Lackawanna  mills  of  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Co. 
are  working  out  new  schedules  and  in  conference  with 
committees  of  plant  representatives.  Under  the  plan 
now  under  consideration,  a  maximum  of  10  hours  will 
be  adopted.  Both  Mexican  and  negro  forces  are  now 
employed  in  considerable  number  and  are  giving  fairly 
satisfactory  service. 

Reduced  blast  furnace  operation  due  to  a  slackening 
of  demand,  has  reduced  to  a  large  extent  the  need  of 
additional  labor.  The  fact  that  little  actual  work  is 
required  of  blast  furnace  laborers  between  blasts,  and 
that  elimination  of  the  long  day  will  reduce  earnings, 
causes  a  question  with  the  men  as  to  whether  or  not 
they  want  any  change  in  working  schedules  that  would 
tend  to  reduce  daily  earnings. 


Production    Maintained    in    the    Youngstown 
District 

Youngstown,  Sept.  18. — Steel  ingot  production  in 
the  Mahoning  Valley  is  being  maintained  at  85  per  cent 
and  there  appears  to  be  a  more  hopeful  outlook  in  the 
pig  iron  market.  The  Struthers  Furnace  Co.,  operating 
a  merchant  stack  in  this  district,  is  preparing  to  start 
the  unit  some  time  between  Oct.  1  and  15.  It  was  sus- 
pended owing  to  the  stagnation  in  the  iron  market. 

Operations  in  finishing  iron  and  steel  departments 
are  holding  up  well.  This  week  the  Youngstown  Sheet 
&  Tube  Co.  is  operating  21  sheet  mills,  and  is  planning 
resumption  of  its  Empire  plant  at  Niles.  The  Trum- 
bull Steel  Co.  is  operating  its  plant  at  Warren  at  a 
normal  rate,  with  exception  of  four  idle  tin  mills. 

Of  the  66  open-hearth  furnaces  in  the  Mahoning 
Valley,  56  are  melting,  while  all  Bessemer  departments 
are  in  commission.  The  lowest  steel-making  rate  at 
any  plant  is  80  per  cent. 

Of  the  117  sheet  and  jobbing  mills  in  the  Valley,  80 
were  scheduled  at  the  beginning  of  the  week,  a  gain  of 
two  as  compared  with  the  previous  week.  Pipe  mill 
departments  are  running  close  to  normal. 


The  passenger  steamer  Greater  Detroit,  which  is 
being  built  at  the  Lorain,  Ohio,  yards  of  the  American 
Ship  Building  Co.  for  the  Detroit  &  Cleveland  Naviga- 
tion Co.,  was  launched  Sept.  15.  This  boat  is  550  ft. 
long,  being  about  50  ft.  longer  than  the  Seeandbee, 
at  present  the  largest  passenger  boat  on  the  Great 
Lakes.  A  sister  ship,  the  Greater  Buffalo,  will  be 
launched  in  October.  Both  vessels  will  be  used  on  the 
Buffalo-Detroit  route. 


By  the  use  of  oil  fuel  in  place  of  coal  the  steamship 
Mauretania  has  replaced  400  stokers  by  a  fire  room 
crew  of  60.  In  the  British  Navy  the  change  in  the  past 
nine  years  has  been  from  45  per  cent  oil  burning  to  90 
per  cent. 


Iron   and    Steel   Markets 


CONSUMER  WELL  COVERED 


Large  Buying  in  Spring  Months  Reached 
Well  Forward 

Production  Shows  Further  Contraction,  With 
Price  Trend  in  Buyers'  Favor 

The  week  has  been  a  quiet  one  in  all  depart- 
ments of  the  steel  market.  Consumers  are  getting 
such  good  service  from  both  railroads  and  mills 
that  deliveries  of  material  bought  in  the  first  and 
second  quarters  of  the  year  are  sufficient  for  the 
needs  of  most  of  them.  Meanwhile  production  both 
of  pig  iron  and  steel  shows  a  further  slight  reduc- 
tion. While  prices  of  the  major  finished  products 
are  generally  unchanged,  the  evident  tendency  is 
in  the  buyer's  favor. 

The  extent  to  which  many  consumers  provided 
for  their  wants  in  the  strong  buying  movement  of 
last  spring  appears  from  a  canvass  just  made  in 
Eastern  territory  by  an  independent  steel  company. 
About  half  the  buyers  who  replied  were  covered 
for  the  remainder  of  the  year.  The  other  half  ex- 
pected to  place  further  orders,  but  not  immedi- 
ately. 

Among  blast  furnaces  just  blown  out  are 
one  each  in  southern  Ohio,  Alabama  and  the  Chi- 
cago district.  Three  at  Cleveland,  one  at  Erie,  Pa., 
and  two  in  the  Shenango  Valley  will  stop  in  the  near 
future. 

In  the  early  inquiries  for  steel  for  Japan  from 
New  York  export  houses  there  were  duplications. 
The  Japanese  Government  is  now  moving  to  pre- 
vent speculation,  and  meanwhile  warehouse  stocks 
of  nails,  wire,  sheets  and  pipe  in  China,  Dutch  East 
Indies,  the  Philippines  and  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
are  being  taken  up.  Considerable  orders  are  ex- 
pected for  replacing  these  stocks,  and  later  a  good 
demand  for  steel  for  the  work  of  rebuilding. 

London  reports  strong  demand  from  Japan  for 
thin  galvanized  sheets  and  British  works  are  well 
sold  out  at  advancing  prices.  Far  Eastern  buying 
of  British  black  sheets  continues  also,  and  the 
works  are  booked  until   February-March. 

Chicago  mills,  which  until  recent  weeks  were 
much  congested,  are  now  giving  such  sei-vice  that 
Ohio  and  Pittsburgh  mills  are  less  able  to  get 
orders  in  that  market  on  the  score  of  better  de- 
livery. 

Eastern  plate  mills  show  more  marked  effects 
of  the  shrinkage  in  new  business.  With  one  ex- 
ception they  have  come  to  a  50  per  cent  operation 
and  Eastern  plates  can  be  had  at  2.40c.,  Pitts- 
burgh, a  concession  of  $2  per  ton. 

The  semi-finished  steel  market  has  weakened, 
as  indicated  by  a  $45  price  on  a  round  lot  of 
sheet  bars  at  Youngstown,  against  $42.50  recently. 
A  sale  of  several  thousand  tons  of  slabs  was  made 
at  less  than  $42.50,  Youngstown. 


At  Buffalo  2.40c.,  Pittsburgh,  has  been  done  on 
structural  shapes,  or  $2  a  ton  below  the  common 
market.  An  Eastern  mill  which  has  sold  at  2.40c. 
has  gone  to  2.35c. 

With  some  29,000  tons  of  fabricated  steel  and 
over  19,000  tons  of  new  inquiries,  the  past  week's 
business  equalled  that  for  the  previous  fortnight. 
So  far  September  buying  is  practically  up  to  the 
scale  of  August,  which  was  10  per  cent  better 
than  July.  New  schools  in  New  York  were  a  large 
part  of  the  week's  awards. 

Southern  pig  iron  has  shown  marked  weakness 
and  some  good  sized  sales  have  been  made  as  low 
as  $21,  Birmingham,  on  which  basis  sales  could 
be  made  as  far  north  as  Chicago.  Furnaces  making 
the  lowest  quotations  later  advanced,  but  iron  is 
still  obtainable  at  $22,  Birmingham.  In  some 
centers  in  the  North  inquiry  has  been  fair,  with 
increased  interest  in  deliveries  for  the  first  quarter 
of  next  year,  but  sales  have  not  been  large  and 
prices  are  for  the  most  part  untested.  Pipe  works 
have  bought  a  round  tonnage  of  Southern  iron,  and 
at  Philadelphia  last  week  4200  tons  of  British  iron 
came  in,  most  of  it  going  to  a  pipe  foundry. 

It  is  evident  that  in  New  England,  as  elsewhere, 
some  large  buyers  have  pig  iron  stocks  that  will 
carry  them  through  the  year. 

Blast  furnace  shutdowns,  with  attendant  stop- 
ping of  coke  shipments,  have  been  in  such  numbers 
as  to  cause  heavy  offerings  of  coke.  Standard  fur- 
nace grade  has  sold  at  $4.25,  a  reduction  of  25  cents, 
bringing  the  market  back  where  it  was  prior  to 
the  anthracite  strike.  The  prospect  of  lighter  in- 
dustrial demand  later  in  the  year  is  seen  also  in 
lower  prices  for  soft  coal. 

For  the  ninth  consecutive  week  The  Iron  Age 
composite  price  for  finished  steel  stands  at  2.775c. 
per  lb.  It  has  not  differed  by  more  than  2  per  cent 
from  that  figure  in  the  past  six  months. 

At  $25.04,  The  Iron  Age  pig  iron  composite 
price  is  at  the  level  of  Aug.  7  and  14 — the  lowest 
for  more  than  a  year.  One  year  ago  it  was  $32.54, 
the  highest  since  1920. 


Pittsburgh 

Prompt    Deliveries    an    Important    Factor — 

Blast  Furnaces  Blowing  Out 

Pittsburgh,  Sept.  18. — ^Consumers  of  steel  still  are 
letting  the  railroads  and  the  steel  mills  act  in  a  ware- 
house capacity.  The  railroads  are  functioning  so  well 
and  the  mills  are  operating  so  smoothly  that  there  is 
nothing  to  interfere  with  very  prompt  deliveries  and 
consumers  feel  perfectly  safe  in  going  along  with  much 
smaller  inventories  than  they  would  if  there  were  any 
serious  doubt  about  future  supplies.  That  is  one  reason 
why  there  continues  to  be  a  marked  absence  of  forward 
buying.  Another  is  the  belief  that  if  prices  are  not 
going  down  in  the  nefer  future,  the  possibility  of  an 
advance  is  even  more  remote.  This  sort  of  a  demand 
means  that  mill  backlogs  are  being  steadily  reduced 
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A  Comparison  of  Prices 

Advances  Over  the  Previoug  Week  in  Heavy  Type,  Declines  in  Italics 
At  dale,  one  week,  one  month,  and  one  year  previous 

For  Early  Delivery 


Piir  Irnn    r>«,.  <-,.^„,.  T^-  .  S«P*-  ^^-  ^ept.  11.  Aug.  21,  Sept.  19. 

rig  iron,  r  er  Gross  Ton :        1923  1923  1923  1922 

No.    2X.    PhlladclphiaJ $26.26  J26.26  $25.76  $34.26 

No.  2,  Valley  furnacet 25.00  25.00  25.00  36.50 

No.    2.    Southern.    Cln'tlf..     ie.OS  27.55  27.55  31.05 

No.    2,    Birmingham.    Ala.t    M.OO  23.50  24.00  25.00 

No.    2  foundry.  Chicago*..    27.00  27.00  27.00  32.00 

Basic,    del'd.    eastern    Pa.  .    25.00  25.00  25.00  31.00 

Basic.    Valley    furnace 25.00  25.00  25.00  34  00 

Valley  Bessemer,  del  P'gh.   28.26  28.26  28.26  35  77 

Malleable,  Chicago* 27.00  27.00  27.00  32.00 

Malleable.  Valley 24.50  24.50  24.50  34.00 

Gray  forge.  Pittsburgh.  ..  .    25.76  25.76  25.76  37.77 

L.   S.   charcoal.   Chicago...    32.15  32.15  32.15  36  15 

Ferromanganese.  furnace.  .  iiO.OO  112.15  117.50  67.50 

Rails,   Billets,   Etc.,    Per  Gross  Ton : 

O.-h.  rails,  heavy,  at  mill.. $43. 00  $43.00  $43.00  $40.00 

Bess,    billets.    Pittsburgh..    42.50  42.50  42.50  40.00 

O.-h.  billets,   Pittsburgh.  ..    42.50  42.50  42.50  40.00 

O.-h.    sheet  bars.    P'gh 42.50  42.50  42.50  40.00 

Forging  billets,  base.  P'gh.   47.50  47.50  47.50  45.00 

O.-h.    billets.    Phila 47.67  47.67  47.67  45.17 

Wire   rods.    Pittsburgh....    51.00  51.00  51.00  47.50 

Cents  Cents  Cents  Cents 

Skelp,   gr.  steel,    P'gh,  lb..      2.40  2.40  2.40  2.00 

Light  rails  at   mill 2.15  2.15  2.25  2.25 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel, 

Per  Lb.  to  Large  Buyers:         Cents  Cents  Cents  Cents 

Iron    bars,     Philadelphia..      2.67  2.67  2.67  2.575 

Iron     bars,     Chicago......      2.40  2.40  2.40  2.25 

Steel    bars,    Pittsburgh....      2.40  2.40  2.40  2.00 

Steel    bars,    Chicago 2.50  2.50  2.60  2.10 

Steel  bars.  New  Yorii 2.74  2.74  2.74  2.34 

Tank    plates,    Pittsburgh..      2.50  2.50  2.50  2.25 

Tank  plates,   Chicago 2.60  2.60  2.80  2.30 

Tank  plates.  New  York...      2.84  2.84  2.84  2.49 

Beams,  Pittsburgh 2.50  2.50  2.50  2.00 

Beams,    Chicago 2.60  2.60  2.70  2.20 

Beams.  New  York 2.84  2.84  2.84  2.34 

Steel   hoops,   Pittsburgh...      3.15  3.15  3.15  2.75 

*The  average  switching  charge   for  delivery  to  foundries 
In  the  Chicago  district  is  61c.  per  ton. 

tSilicon.  1.75  to  2.25.      JSilicon,  2.25  to  2.75. 

The  prices  in  the  above  table  are  for  domestic  delivery  and 


Sheets.  Nails  and  Wire,  ^Iga's*' %'-23^- "^1921'' ^m^"*' 

Per  Lb.  to  Large  Buyers:        Cents  Cents  Cents  Cents 

Sheets,  black.  No.  28,  P'gh.      3.75  3.75  3.75  3.35 

Sheets,  galv..  No,   28.  P'gh.      5.00  6.00  6.00  4.35 

Sheets   blue   an'I'd.   9  &   10     3.00  3.00  3.00  2.50 

Wire  nails.  Pittsburgh,...      3.00  3.00  3.00  2.60 

Plain  wire,   Pittsburgh 2.75  2.75  2.75  2.35 

Barbed  wire.  galv,.  P'gh..      3.80  3.80  3.80  3.15 

Tin  plate.  100-Ib.  box,  P'gh.   $S.50  $6.50  $5.50  $4.75 

Old  Material,  Per  Gross  Ton  : 

Carwheels.  Chicago $20.00  $20.00     $19.50  $24.50 

Cai-wheels,  Philadelphia...    21.00  21.00  20.00  23.00 

Heavy  steel  scrap,  P'gh...    18.00  18.00  18.00  21.00 

Heavy  steel  scrap,  Phila.  .     16.50  17.00  16.00  18.00 

Heavy  steel  scrap,  Ch'go.  .     16.t5  16.50  16.00  18.00 

No.    1   cast,  Pittsburgh 22.00  22.00  21.50  24.00 

No.    1   cast,   Philadelphia..    21.50  21.50  20.00  23.00 

No.  1  cast,  Ch'go  (net  ton)   20.00  20.00  17.60  21.00 

No.   1  RR.  wrot.   Phila 20.00  19.00  18.00  22.00 

No.  1  RR.  WTOt.  Ch'go  (net)     15.50  16.00  14.00  17.50 

Coke,    Connellsville,   Per  Net  Ton  at  Oven  : 

Furnace    coke,    prompt «.25  $4.50  $4.50  $11.50 

Foundry  coke,   prompt 5.25  5.75  5.50  12.50 

Metals, 

Per  Lb.  to  Large  Buyers :         Cents  Cents  Cents  Cents 

Lake  copper,  New  York ..  .     H.OO  14.12y2  14:25  14.121/2 

Electrolytic  copper,  refinery    IS.SIVi  13.62i^  13.75  13.76 

Zinc,   St.  Louis 6.1,5  6.65  6.46  6.66 

Zinc,  New  York S.SO  6.90  6.80  7.00 

Lead,    St.    Louis e.80  ,      6.72%  6.45  5.90 

Lead,    New   York 7.12%  7.00  6.70  6.25 

Tin   (Straits),  New  York.,     il.50  42.12%  39-.37%  32.12% 

Antimony   (Asiatic),  N.  Y.     7.50  7.50  7.62%  6.75 
do  not  necessarily  apply  to  export  business. 


r<iitiposite  Price  Sept. 


1923.  Finished   Steel,   2.77.5c.   Per   Lb. 


Based  on  prices  of  steel  bars,") 
beams,  tank  plates,  plain  wire,  { 
open-hearth  rails,  black  pipe  (  ' 
and  black  sheets  J 


r  Sept. 

I  Aug. 

■ )  Sept. 

LlO-year  pre-war 


2.776c. 
2.775c. 
2.419c. 
1.6S9C. 


Composite  Price,  Sept.  18,  1923,  Pig  Iron,  $25.04  Per  Gross  Ton 


Based  on  average  of  basic  and  foundry ") 
Irons,  the  basic  being  Valley  quotation,  I 
the  foundry  an  average  of  Chicago,  (' 
Philadelphia  and  Birmingham  J 


Sept.    11,   1923, 

Aug.    21,   1923, 

Sept.   19,   1922, 

10-year  pre-war  average, 


$25.29 
25.29 
32.54 
15.72 


and,  while  that  does  not  necessarily  portend  an  early 
scramble  for  new  business  with  attendant  cutting 
of  prices,  it  undoubtedly  shows  a  further  curtailment 
of  production. 

There  has  not  yet  been  a  very  heavy  loss  of  ingot 
production,  but  as  an  indication  of  how  the  future  is 
viewed  in  the  industry  the  continued  suspension  of 
blast  furnaces  is  significant.  October,  on  account  of 
atmospheric  conditions,  usually  is  a  favorable  month 
for  production  and,  if  market  conditions  are  right, 
the  effort  is  made  to  keep  the  furnaces  going.  In  the 
near  future  the  Perry  furnace,  Erie,  Pa.,  one  furnace 
of  the  Otis  Steel  Co.,  Cleveland,  and  two  furnaces  of 
the  McKinney  Steel  Co.,  Cleveland,  are  to  be  blown 
out  while  blowing  out  of  the  Claire  furnace,  Sharps- 
ville.  Pa.,  and  the  banking  of  one  of  the  Shenango 
Furnace  Co.  stacks  at  Sharpsville,  Pa.,  are  early  prob- 
aibilities.  The  heavy  tonnage  products — ^bars,  plates 
and  shapes — show  very  little  life  in  respect  to  new 
orders.  The  sheet  market  reflects  mixed  conditions, 
with  some  users  specifying  well  and  others  able  to  get 
along  on  the  tonnage  still  due  on  old  orders.  Tin  plate 
and  standard  pipe  show  up  well  in  the  specifications 


and  orders.  Wire  products  are  slow;  indeed,  the  big 
drop  last  month  in  the  unfilled  orders  of  the  Steel 
Corporation  is  said  to  have  been  in  part  ascribable  to 
the  reduced  rate  of  new  orders  of  the  wire  making 
subsidiary.  No  real  weakness  in  prices  yet  has  cropped 
out,  but  the  market  is  rather  in  buyers'  favor  on  black 
sheets,  light  rails,  hot-rolled  flats  and  most  of  the  bar 
products. 

In  semi-finished  steel  $42.50  is  now  regarded  by 
some  buyers  in  the  light  of  a  premium  price  for  prompt 
deliveries.  A  slightly  better  inquiry  for  pig  iron  is 
not  productive  of  firmer  prices,  because  stocks  are 
heavy  and  buyers  are  doing  little  forward  buying. 
The  coke  market  is  affected  by  blast  furnace  suspen- 
sions. Dealers  with  scrap  to  sell  are  experiencing  much 
trouble  in  uncovering  an  outlet. 

Pig  Iron. — In  the  matter  of  sales  the  past  week 
has  been  a  very  quiet  one  in  this  market.  The  largest 
individual  sales  reported  were  two  lots  of  500  tons  of 
Bessemer  iron;  one  to  the  Union  Steel  Casting  Co., 
Pittsburgh,  was  at  $26,  Johnstown.  The  freight  from 
Johnstown  being  the  same  as  that  from  the  Valley, 
this  business  was   50c.   a   ton   below  the   Valley  base. 
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The  Sterling  Steel  Foundry  Co.,  Braddock,  Pa.,  also 
was  a  buyer  of  500  tons  of  Bessemer  iron,  paying 
$26.50,  Valley  furnace,  and  this  sale  preserved  that 
figure  as  the  Valley  quotation.  The  Central  Steel  Co., 
Massillon,  Ohio,  is  reported  to  have  closed  for  10,000 
tons  of  basic  iron  with  a  Cleveland  furnace  interest 
with  which  it  is  allied,  at  $25,  Valley  furnace  basis. 
No  sales  of  consequence  of  basic  grade  have  been 
made  to  Pittsburgh  district  melters  in  the  past  week, 
although  there  have  been  unconfirmed  reports  that  the 
Allegheny  Steel  Co.  has  been  buying  small  tonnages. 
Sales  of  foundry  iron  have  been  small  again  the  past 
week,  but  considerable  tonnage  is  pending  and  likely  to 
be  closed  before  the  end  of  the  week.  The  Standard 
Sanitary  Mfg.  Co.,  contrary  to  its  usual  practice  of 
buying  its  requirements  for  three  months  at  one  time, 
is  in  the  market  for  merely  its  October  supplies  for  its 
local  plant,  which  amount  to  about  2000  tons.  The 
Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co.  has  not  yet  closed 
for  approximately  7000  tons  of  foundry  iron  for  its 
local  and  Cleveland  foundries.  The  Conemaugh  Iron 
Works,  Blairsville,  Pa.,  is  in  the  market  for  250  tons 
of  foundry  iron  for  the  last  quarter  shipment.  We 
make  no  change  in  quotations  of  the  several  grades 
this  week,  but  it  would  be  some  exaggeration  to  de- 
scribe the  market  as  more  than  steady.  Estimates  are 
current  that,  including  the  steel  company  surpluses, 
stocks  of  iron  on  furnace  yards  in  this  and  nearby 
districts  are  between  400,000  and  500,000  tons.  This 
probably  explains  the  inclination  on  the  part  of  most 
buyers  to  confine  their  purchases  close  to  actual  re- 
quirements, presumably  in  the  hope  that  the  need  of 
funds  may  force  price  concessions. 

We  quote  Valley  furnace,  the  freightvrate  for  de- 
livery to  the  Cleveland  or  Pittsburgh  dfetrict  being 
$1.76  per  gross  ton:  ) 

gasic  $25.00 

Bessemer    26  50 

Gray    forge    $24.00  to    24.60 

No.  2  foundry 26.00 

No    3  foundry 24.00  to    24.50 

Malleable    24.50  to    25.50 

LiOW  phosphorus,  copper  free....  31.00  to  31.50 
Ferroalloys. — Producers  and  importers  of  ferro- 
manganese  are  making  pretty  strong  efforts  to  interest 
consumers  in  supplies  without  much  success.  As  low 
as  $110,  Atlantic  seaboard,  is  being  quoted,  but  even 
that  price,  which  represents  a  further  recession  of  $2.50 
a  ton,  does  not  appeal  to  buyers,  most  of  whom  are 
well  covered  against  their  nearby  requirements  and 
are  not  yet  satisfied  that  prices  are  as  low  as  they  are 
going  to  be.  There  is  a  quotation  of  $112.50  for  small 
tonnages  for  prompt  delivery,  but  we  note  no  sales 
at  that  figure.  The  only  recent  sale  of  spiegeleisen 
involved  300  tons  at  $45  furnace  for  19  to  21  per  cent 
material  for  delivery  over  the  remainder  of  the  year. 
Prices  are  given  on  page  789. 

Semi-Finished  Steel. — If  prices  have  a  definite  ten- 
dency, it  is  downward.  While  such  business  as  has 
been  done  in  billets,  slabs  and  sheet  bars  has  been  at 
$42.50,  the  sales  in  most  cases  have  been  for  very 
prompt  delivery  and,  representing  a  pressing  require- 
ment, the  advantage  has  been  with  the  seller.  The 
United  Alloy  Steel  Co.,  Canton,  Ohio,  recently  bought 
1000  tons  of  sheet  bars  for  delivery  in  one  week  at 
that  price,  and  a  Youngstown  district  steel  company 
in  the  past  week  bought  from  a  Pittsburgh  maker  be- 
tween 4000  and  5000  tons  of  tin  bar  at  $42.50,  Youngs- 
town. The  only  fourth  quarter  business  which  has  been 
done  here  involves  25,000  to  30,000  tons  of  billets  and 
slabs,  also  at  $42.50,  but  with  business  in  finished  pro- 
ducts on  a  moderate  scale,  interest  in  tonnages  of  semi- 
finished steel  for  the  last  quarter  is  limited  and  there  is 
a  feeling  that  lower  prices  are  ahead,  notwithstanding 
increased  costs  incident  to  the  elimination  of  the  12-hr. 
day  and  the  increases  in  wages.  The  market  does  not 
show  much  activity  in  forging  billets  or  skelp  and  the 
only  activity  in  rods  seems  to  be  in  the  shape  of  in- 
quiries from  exporters  having  Japanese  connections. 
Prices  are  given  on  page  789. 

Wire  Products. — Recent  improvement  in  orders  for 
woven  wire  fence,  it  now  develops,  was  a  result  of  the 
fact  that  manufacturers  recently  inaugurated  spring 
datings  on  business  in  this  product.    Business  in  wire 


products  generally  shows  no  appreciable  increase  and 
while  new  orders  are  fair  in  number,  they  fall  far 
short  of  making  good  completed  business.  Jobbers  are 
believed  to  have  fairly  generous  stocks  and  there  being 
no  indication  of  higher  prices  in  the  near  future,  they 
are  showing  little  inclination  to  anticipate  their  re- 
quirements. All  makers  in  this  district  claim  to  be 
holding  firmly  at  the  quoted  prices,  but  it  is  admitted 
that  some  business  has  been  lost  in  nails  on  a  quota- 
tion of  $3  base  per  keg.  and  reports  from  the  Middle 
West  indicate  some  deviation  from  quotations.  Very 
prompt  delivery  now  is  promised  on  all  products  ex- 
cept possibly  manufacturers'  wire  and  bale  ties.  Prices 
are  given  on  page  788. 

Steel  Rails. — The  local  rail  making  subsidiary  of 
the  Steel  Corporation  now  is  busy  lining  up  specifica- 
tions for  1924  tonnages  of  standard  rails  and  already 
has  booked  practically  full  rollings  for  the  first  half  of 
the  year.  The  market  still  is  irregular  on  light  rails. 
The  two  larger  producers  insist  that  the  price  is  2.25c. 
base  and  that  orders  are  being  taken  at  that  figure. 
But  there  have  also  been  sales  at  2.15c.  base  for  billet 
rails  and  on  orders  of  a  desirable  character  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  more  now  is  obtainable.  Rerolled  rails 
still  are  quoted  at  around  2c.  base.  General  demand 
for  light  sections  is  moderate. 

We   quote   light   rails    rolled   from    new   steel   at 
2.15c.   to   2.25c.  base   (25-lb.   to  45-lb.)  ;   those  rolled 
from  old  rails.   1.90c.  to   2c.   base   (12-lb.   to  45-lb.), 
f.o.b.  mill;  standard  rails.  $43  per  gross  ton  mill,  for 
Bessemer  and  open-hearth  sections. 
Hot-Rolled  Flats. — Demand  upon  the  mills  are  not 
gaining  much   either   in  number  or   volume.     Buyers 
not  only  do  not  expect  higher  price  but  actually  seem 
to  believe  they  will  buy  cheaper  by  waiting  and  their 
current  purchases  are  governed  accordingly.     The  pre- 
vailing quotation  is  3.15c.,  base,  for  hoops,  bands  and 
strips,  but  on  the  latter  product  there  are  fairly  fre- 
quent concessions,  particularly  in  the  wide  sizes  and  on 
rim  stock,  which  is  generally  quoted  at  3c.,  base,  and 
there  still  are  some  mills  which  want  business  badly 
enough  to  go  as  low  as  2.90c.    The  full  range  of  prices 
is  given  on  page  788. 

Iron  and  Steel  Bars. — =New  business  in  steel  bars  is 
very  light,  but  on  such  orders  as  are  being  placed  there 
is  no  deviation  from  the  regular  base  of  2.40c.,  Pitts- 
burgh. Contract  buyers  are  specifying  fairly  freely, 
particularly  on  old  ore  orders  carrying  prices  well 
below  today's  level.  It  is  said  that  invoice  prices  on 
current  shipments  do  not  average  above  2.25c.  Iron 
bars  are  dull,  but  prices  are  well  maintained. 

We  quote  soft  steel  bars,  rolled  from  billets,  at 
2.40c.  base:  bars  for  cold-finishing  of  screw  stock 
analysis,  $3  per  ton  over  base ;  reinforcing  bars, 
rolled  from  billets,  2.40c.  base ;  refined  Iron  bars, 
3.25c.  base,  in  carload  lots  or  more,  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh. 

Alloy  Steel  Bars. — The  report  that  prices  of  these 
bars  recently  had  been  reduced  $5  to  $10  per  ton  ap- 
pears to  be  a  belated  chronicling  of  an  old  event. 
Prices  reached  their  present  levels  about  two  months 
ago  as  shown  by  IRON  Age  quotations  and  there  has 
since  been  no  change. 

Structural  Material. — Mills  in  this  territory  are 
holding  firmly  to  2.50c.  for  large  structural  shapes, 
although  new  business  falls  considerably  short  of  mak- 
ing gooti  completed  orders.  A  building  permit  has  been 
granted  the  Smithfield  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  for 
a  church  and  oifice  building  at  Smithfield  Street  and 
Seventh  Avenue,  Pittsburgh.  Bids  for  this  building 
will  be  asked  for  in  November.  Other  important  struc- 
tural projects  in  this  district  still  are  dormant.  Plain 
material  prices  are  given  on  page  788. 

Plates. — New  bu.siness  is  on  a  dwindling  scale,  and 
it  is  probable  that  several  of  the  independent  makers 
soon  will  have  to  have  additional  orders  to  maintain 
mill  schedules.  About  2300  tons  of  .steel,  mostly  plates, 
will  be  wanted  for  19  steel  barges  for  the  U.  S.  Engi- 
neers, Louisville,  Ky.,  district  on  which  the  American 
Bridge  Co.  is  low  bidder.    Prices  are  given  on  page  788. 

Sheets. — General  business  is  somewhat  heavier 
than  it  was  last  month,  but  the  market  is  far  from 
active,  this  being  notably  true  on  black  sheets,  orders 
for  which  are  needed  by  a  number  of  independent  mills. 
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A  number  of  inquiries  have  been  current  for  tonnages  of 
No.  30  gape  black  sheets  for  shipments  to  Japan,  but 
actual  orders  are  few.  Domestic  business  is  somewhat 
.si)otty,  some  consumers  having  enough  tonnage  due 
them  on  old  contracts  to  meet  their  probable  require- 
ments over  the  remainder  of  the  year,  while  others, 
notably  those  serving  the  automotive  industry,  find  it 
lu'cessary  to  make  fresh  purchases.  The  leading  in- 
terest is  believed  to  have  enough  business  to  run  at 
its  present  rate  of  operation,  about  80  percent,  for  the 
remainder  of  the  year.  Independent  companies  gen- 
erally are  not  as  well  off.  Prices  show  no  particular 
change  except  that  public  quotations  of  loss  than  3.85c. 
base  for  black  sheets  have  pretty  well  disappeared  and 
a  price  of  3.75c.  base  now  is  developed  only  by  definite 
offers.     Prices  are  given  on  page  788. 

Tin  Plate. — Open  market  activity  is  lacking,  but 
consumers  are  specifying  freely  on  contract  and  little 
or  no  tonnage  is  becoming  available  for  spot  delivery. 
The  price  of  $5.50  per  base  box,  Pittsburgh,  is  a  fixture. 
Bolts,  Nuts  and  Rivets. — Buyers  still  are  working 
on  the  old  price  lists  and  extras  and  the  changes  re- 
cently made  can  hardly  become  effective  before  Oct.  1. 
Bolts  still  are  obtainable  at  60  and  10  per  cent  off  list 
for  lai-ge  machine  bolts  on  the  old  price  lists,  and  buy- 
ers do  not  appear  to  be  very  anxious  to  contract  for 
rivets  at  $3  base,  plus  the  new  extras.  Buyers  seem 
to  be  looking  for  further  increases  in  the  bolt  and  nut 
discounts  and  for  lower  base  prices  on  rivets.  Prices 
and  discounts  are  given  on  page  788. 

Cold-Finished  Steel  Bars  and  Shafting.— There  is 
a  fair  run  of  new  orders,  which  occasionally  involve 
good-sized  tonnages,  but  all  makers  could  handle  more 
business  than  they  are  getting.  Old  orders  are  melt- 
ing away  pretty  rapidly  because  of  the  excess  of  ship- 
ments over  incoming  orders,  but  as  yet  the  need  of 
business  has  not  become  urgent  enough  to  lead  to 
important  price  concessions.  Higher  prices  are  not 
expected  by  buyers  and  they  are  accordingly  keeping 
purchases  closely  in  line  with  known  requirements. 
Based  on  the  current  price  of  hot-rolled  bars,  cold- 
finished  bars  should  be  higher  in  the  preservation  of 
the  usual  differential;  that  they  are  not  is  probably 
explained  by  the  fact  that  little  of  the  tonnage  coming 
in  and  in  process  carries  either  today's  quotation,  or 
the  extra  for  cold-finishing  quality,  having  been  ordered 
before  the  extra  became  effective.  Local  mills  are 
quoting  3.25c.,  base,  and  disclaim  any  disposition  to 
meet  lower  prices  reported  in  the  Middle  West.  Ground 
shafting  still  is  quoted  at  3.65c.,  base,  f.o.b.  mill,  for 
carload  lots. 

Cold-Rolled  Strips. — Business  could  be  better  with 
most  makers,  but  a  belief  that  orders  will  come  out 
quite  as  well  at  firm  prices  as  they  would  at  conces- 
sions prompts  a  firm  stand  at  5c.,  base,  Pittsburgh. 

Track  Fastenings. — Leading  local  makers  deny  hav- 
ing gone  as  low  as  3.15c.,  base,  for  small  spikes,  at 
which  most  of  the  recent  business  in  the  anthracite 
coal  mining  district  is  reported  to  have  gone.  It  is 
believed  here  that  this  price  was  made  by  Eastern 
makers.  The  local  experience  is  that  both  large  and 
small  spikes  are  in  better  demand  than  they  were  re- 
cently.    Prices  are  given  on  page  788. 

Tubular  Goods. — Makers  of  steel  pipe  in  this  dis- 
trict note  no  let-up  in  the  pressure  of  buyers  for  ship- 
ments against  old  orders  for  standard  pipe  and  also 
observe  that  in  the  face  of  practically  full  production 
of  this  class  of  goods,  they  are  unable  to  keep  their 
customers  satisfied.  Shipments  of  lap-welded  pipe  are 
still  heavy.  New  business  reflects  the  unsettled  con- 
ditions of  the  oil  market  due  to  overproduction.  Pipe 
men  say  that  until  there  is  some  curtailment  of  pro- 
duction of  oil  in  California,  the  outlook  for  the  indus- 
try and  incidentally  the  demand  for  oil  country  pipe 
cannot  improve  much.  So  many  of  the  California 
wells  are  of  the  gusher  type  and  oil  is  produced  so 
cheaply  there  that  the  temptation  to  drill  new  wells 
will  be  strong  until  operators  begin  to  bring  in  wells 
which  have  to  be  pumped.  Shipments  on  old  orders 
for  boiler  tubes  still  are  running  well  in  excess  of  new 
business.     Discounts  are  given  on  page  788. 


Coke  and  Coal. — Blast  furnace  suspensions,  with  tho 
attendant  stopping  of  coke  shipments,  are  so  frequent 
that  coke  production  cannot  be  curtailed  rapidly  enough 
and  the  result  is  that  offerings  are  very  heavy  and 
prices  have  declined  further.  Today's  range  on  stand- 
ard furnace  grade  for  prompt  shipment  was  $4.25  to 
$4.50  per  net  ton  at  oven,  a  decline  of  25c.  a  ton  from 
last  week's  level,  and  putting  the  market  back  where 
it  was  just  prior  to  the  advance  brought  on  by  the  strike 
of  the  anthracite  coal  miners.  Fourth  quarter  con- 
tract prices  also  have  eased  off  about  25c.  a  ton,  the 
most  recent  business  of  this  sort  having  been  at  $4.75. 
The  market  also  was  weaker  on  foundry  coke,  which 
now  is  priced  at  from  $5.25  to  $5.50  as  against  $5.75 
to  $6.50  a  week  ago.  The  coal  market  reflects  the 
fact  that  there  will  be  no  unusual  demand  for  soft 
coal  as  a  substitute  for  hard  coal  and  the  prospect  of 
lighter  industrial  demands  over  the  remainder  of  the 
5  ear.  Mine  run  steam  coal  now  is  quotable  at  from 
$1.85  to  $2.25  per  net  ton  at  mines,  gas  coal  $2.40  to 
.$2.50,  and  coking  grade  $2  to  $2.50.  Slack  coal  takes  a 
range  of  from  $1.25  to  $1.50,  and  lump  coal  $2.50  to  $:>. 

Old  Material. — Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  was  a  recent 
buyer  of  a  round  tonnage  of  heavy  melting  steel  at 
$18.50,  Johnstown.  This  business  is  all  there  is  to  sus- 
tain the  recent  range  on  this  grade,  as  there  is  no 
interest  on  the  part  of  local  melters  in  this  or  any  other 
grade  and  it  is  believed  that  lower  prices  are  imme- 
diately ahead,  since  besides  the  lack  of  demand,  some  of 
the  dealers  who  took  the  bullish  side  of  the  market 
recently  in  expectation  of  better  business,  now  find 
themselves  "long"  of  the  market  and  are  having  much 
trouble  in  locating  an  outlet.  There  have  been  no 
sales  of  heavy  melting  grade  to  the  mills  at  above 
$18.50  in  the  past  three  or  four  weeks,  except  one  lot 
of  strictly  railroad  heavy  melting  steel  to  one  of  the 
Steel  Corporation  subsidiaries,  which  brought  $19. 
Dealers  a  few  weeks  ago  paid  $19  or  more  and  now 
are  wondering  where  to  sell  their  purchases.  The  mar- 
ket is  fairly  well  sustained  on  foundry  grades,  but  as  a 
whole  is  very  quiet  and  gives  signs  of  going  lower, 
especially  if  some  of  the  dealers  long  of  the  market  get 
panicky. 

We  quote  for  delivery  to  consumers'  mill  in  the 
Pittsburgh  and  other  districts  taking  the  Pittsburgh 
freight  rate  as  follows: 

Per  Gross  Ton 

Heavy   melting  steel $18.00  to  $18.50  ' 

No.   least,   cupola  size 22.00  to  22.50              ' 

Rails    for    rolling,    Newark    and  ] 

Cambridge,  Ohio  ;    Cumberland, 

Md. ;   Huntington,  W.  Va.,   and 

Franklin,    Pa 19.00  to  20.00 

Compressed  sheet  steel 16.00  to  16.50 

Bundles,  sheets,  sides  and  ends..  14.50  to  15.00 

Railroad  knuckles  and  couplers..  22.50  to  23.00 

Railroad  coil   and  leaf  springs. . .  22.50  to  23.00 
Low  phosphorus  bloom  and  billet 

ends    24.50  to  25.00 

Low  phosphorus   plate   and  other 

material     23.50  to  24.00 

Railroad   malleable    21.00  to  21.50 

Steel  car   axles 21.50  to  22.00 

Cast   iron  wheels 19.00  to  19.50 

Roiled   steel    wheels 22.50  to  23.00 

Machine  shop   turnings 13.00  to  13.50 

Sheet    bar  crops 21.00  to  21.50 

Heavy  steel  axle  turnings l.'j.OO  to  15.50 

Short   shoveling  turnings 15.00  to  15.50             ] 

Heavy  breakable  cast 19.00  to  19.50 

Stove   plate    15.50  to  16.00 

Cast  iron  borings 15.50  to    16.00 

No.    1    railroad  wrought 14.50  to  15.00 

No.  2   railroad  wrought 18.00  to  18.50 


Crane  Orders  at  Chicago 

Chicago,  Sept.  18. — The  Milwaukee  Electric  Crane 
&  Mfg.  Co.  has  booked  the  following  orders:  Eight 
40-ft.,  6-ton  electric  traveling  cranes  for  the  Elgin, 
Joliet  &  Eastern  Railroad;  one  25-ton,  60-ft.  span 
gantry  crane  for  A.  Finkl  &  Sons  Co.,  Chicago;  one 
10-ton,  5-motor,  89-ft.  crane  and  one  10-ton,  5-motor, 
50-ft.  crane  for  Joseph  T.  Ryerson  &  Son,  Chicago. 


A  competitive  examination  for  associate  mechanical 
engineer  and  assistant  optical  engineer  to  fill  vacancies 
in  the  ordnance  department  at  Frankford  Arsenal, 
Philadelphia,  have  been  announced  by  the  United  States 
Civil  Service  Commission,  Washington,  to  which  ap- 
plication should  be  made  prior  to  Oct.  23. 
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Decided   Drop   in   Southern   Pig   Iron — New 
Steel  Orders  Limited 

Chicago,  Sept.  18.— The  market  is  quiet  in  all  de- 
partments and  new  business  in  finished  steel  booked 
during  the  week  is  the  smallest  taken  for  a  consider- 
able period.  Deliveries  from  local  mills  are  steadily 
improving  and  producers  east  of  here  are  finding  it 
increasingly  difiicult  to  obtain  orders  on  the  score  of 
better  service.  Chicago  prices,  'however,  are  still  firm, 
indicating  that  mills  are  not  alarmed  by  the  current 
lull  in  buying. 

Operations  in  this  district  have  again  been  slightly 
reduced,  a  blast  furnace  of  the  Illinois  Steel  Co.  at 
South  Chicago  having  been  blown  out  for  repairs.  That 
company  now  has  23  active  stacks  out  of  27  steel  works 
furnaces  and  its  ingot  production  is  approximately 
90  per  cent  of  capacity.  The  Inland  Steel  Co.  remains 
on  a  75  to  80  per  cent  basis. 

Pig  Iron.— The  chief  development  in  the  market  has 
been  increasing  competition  from  outside  furnaces,  par- 
ticularly Southern  producers.  At  least  two  Southern 
furnaces  have  taken  business  at  from  $21  to  $21.50, 
base,  Birmingham,  thereby  meeting  delivered  prices 
from  Northern  stacks.  One  of  these  producers  is  said 
to  have  withdrawn  from  the  market  after  booking  con- 
siderable tonnage.  Lake  Erie  furnaces  also  continue 
to  be  factors  at  nearby  points.  An  order  for  2000  tons 
of  malleable  for  a  plant  on  the  west  coast  of  Michi- 
gan was  lost  to  a  Lake  Erie  stack  notwithstanding  a 
marked  freight  advantage  in  favor  of  Chicago  pro- 
ducers. A  Wisconsin  melter  has  closed  for  3500  tons 
of  foundry  for  October  delivery,  having  divided  the 
order  between  a  nearby  furnace  and  a  Southern  pro- 
ducer. A  local  user  has  closed  for  800  tons  of  Northern 
foundry  and  another  Chicago  melter  has  placed  an 
order  for  1000  tons  of  Southern.  A  South  Bend  melter 
is  inquiring  for  1000  tons  of  No.  1  foundry  for  October 
shipment.  A  Wisconsin  buyer  has  closed  for  200  tons 
of  foundry  for  delivery  in  30  days.  Two  100-ton  sales 
of  7  per  cent  silvery  have  been  negotiated  at  the  full 
market.  Charcoal  and  low  phosphorus  are  inactive. 
On  the  whole,  melters  still  hesitate  to  cover  their  nee<ls 
for  any  distance  ahead  and  most  purchases  are  for 
30  to  60  days  shipment.  Northern  prices  continue 
steady  at  $27,  base,  Chicago  furnace,  although  Wiscon- 
sin users  are  still  able  to  buy  from  stacks  in  their  own 
State  at  $27,  base,  furnace,  instead  of  f.o.b.,  Chicago. 
Quotations  on  Northern  foundry  high  phosphorus 
malleable  and  basic  Irons  are  f.o.b.  local  furnace  and 
do  not  include  an  average  switching  charge  of  61c. 
per  ton.  Other  prices  are  for  iron  delivered  at  con- 
sumer's yard  or  when  so  indicated,  f.o.b.  furnace 
other  than  local. 

Lake  Superior  charcoal,  averaging 

sil.  1.50.  delivered  at  Chicago.  .$32.04  to  $32.15 
Northern  coke,  No.  1.  sil.   2.25  to 

2.75     27.50 

Northern  coke,  foundry  No.  2,  sil. 

1.75   to  2.25 27.00 

Malleable,   not  over  2.25  sil 2,. 00 

Basic   27.00 

High   phosphorus    27.00 

Southern    No.    2 27.01  to    28.01 

Low   phos..   sil.    1   to   2   per   cent. 

copper    free    34.00  to    35.00 

Silvery,  sil.   8  per  cent 39.29 

Ferroalloys.- Following  sales  of  a  considerable  ton- 
nage of  ferromanganese  at  $112.50,  seaboard,  the 
market  has  suffered  another  decline  and  a  number  of 
small  orders  have  been  taken  at  $110,  seaboard. 

We  quote  80  per  cent  ferromanganese.  $117.56  to 
$118.38.  delivered;  50  per  cent  ferrosilicon.  $85  to 
$87,  delivered  ;  spiegelelsen,  18  to  22  per  cent,  $50.80, 
delivered. 

Plates. — With  demand  light  and  prices  unchanged, 
the  market  is  without  features.  Shipments  from  local 
mills  are  heavy  and  producers  East  of  here  are  finding 
it  increasingly  difficult  to  obtain  business  in  this  dis- 
trict on  the  strength  of  deliveries.  No  oil  storage  tank 
awards  are  reported,  but  two  prospective  projects  in  the 
Southwest  involve  a  total  of  2000  tons  of  plates.  Rail- 
road car  buying  is  at  a  low  ebb. 

The    mill    quotation    Is    2.60c..    Chicago.      Jobbers 

quote  3.30c.  for  plates  out  of  stock. 


Cast  Iron  Pipe. — Portsmouth,  Ohio,  has  placed  900 
tons  with  the  National  Cast  Iron  Pipe  Co.  St.  Paul 
has  divided  425  tons  between  the  National  Cast  Iron 
Pipe  Co.  and  the  Glamorgan  Pipe  &  Foundry  Co.  The 
American  Cast  Iron  Pipe  Co.  will  furnish  700  tons  for 
Lincoln  Park,  Mich.  Lake  County,  Ohio,  rejected  bids 
on  1200  tons. 

We  quote  per  net  ton,  f.o.b.  Chicago,  as  follows: 
Water  pipe,  4-in.,  $64.20;  6-ln.  to  12.in.,  $60.2(rr 
above  12-in..  $57.20  to  $59.20 ;  class  A  and  gas  pipe, 
$5  extra. 

Sheets. — Independent  mills  in  this  district  have  nol; 
yet  taken  any  business  for  Japan,  being  unable  to  make 
the  prompt  deliveries  asked  for.  They  expect  to  be 
called  upon,  however,  for  tonnage  for  later  shipment. 
The  first  effect  of  the  earthquake  was  the  absorption  of 
warehouse  stocks  in  China,  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  the 
Philippines  and  the  Pacific  Coast.  Inquiries  for  the 
replacement  of  these  supplies  are  already  making  their 
appearance.  The  feverish  haste  with  which  Japanese 
importers  entered  the  market  following  the  disaster 
undoubtedly  resulted  in  considerable  duplication  of  in- 
quiries, and  it  is  therefore  difficult  to  estimate  the  ton- 
nage which  will  actually  be  bought  for  rehabilitation 
purposes.  In  the  meantime,  domestic  inquiry  for  sheets 
continues  to  lag,  with  black  sheets  weak  and  galvanized 
and  blue  annealed  fairly  steady. 

Mill  quotations  are  3.75c.  to  3.S5c.  for  No.  28 
black,  3c.  for  No.  10  blue  annealed  and  5o.  for  No. 
28  galvanized,  all  being  Pittsburgh  prices,  subject 
to  a  freight  rate  to  Chicago  of  34c.  per  100  lb. 

Jobbers  quote,  f.o.b.  Chicago,  4.35c.  for  blue  an- 
nealed, 5.20c.  for  black  and  6.35c.  tor  galvanized. 

Bolts  and  Nuts. — Manufacturing  users  and  jobbers 
continue  to  specify  liberally  to  get  the  benefit  of  the 
old  list  prices.  At  the  same  time,  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  fourth  quarter  contracts  are  now  being  closed  on 
the  basis  of  the  new  lists.  Even  the  farm  implement 
makers,  whose  operations  have  been  sharply  curtailed, 
are  showing  interest  in  their  fourth  quarter  require- 
ments. Discounts  remain  unchanged  and  are  shown  on 
page  788.  In  this  district  the  discounts  are  on  a  f.o.b. 
Chicago  basis. 

Jobbers  quote  structural  rivets.  4c. ;  boiler  rivets, 
4.20c.  ;  machine  bolts  up  to  %  x  4  in.,  45  and  5  per 
cent  off;  larger  sizes,  45  and  5  oft;  carriage  bolts 
up  to  %  X  6  in.,  40  and  5  off;  larger  sizes,  40  and  5 
off ;  hot  pressed  nuts,  squares  and  hexagons,  tapped, 
$2.50  off;  blank  nuts,  $2.50  off;  coach  or  lag  screws, 
gimlet  points,  square  heads,   50  and  5  per  cent  off. 

Rails  and  Track  Supplies. — The  Great  Northern  has 
placed  3000  tons  of  rails  with  Chicago  mills  and  2000 
tons  with  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  It  also  ordered  3000 
tons  of  tie  plates  from  the  Bethlehem  company  and 
2000  tons  from  a  Chicago  producer.  The  Minneapolis 
&  St.  Louis,  which,  because  of  its  financial  situation, 
had  held  up  shipments  of  rails,  has  been  ordered  by  its 
receiver  to  specify  the  remaining  2000  tons  still  unde- 
livered against  its  contract.  Current  inquiries  for  angle 
bars  aggregate  2000  tons. 

Standard  Bessemer  and  open-hearth  rails.  $43  ; 
light  rails,  rolled  steel,  .2.2BC.  f.o.b.  makers'  mills. 

Standard  railroad  spikes,  3.25c.  mill  ;  track  bolts 
with  square  nuts,  4.25c.  mill  ;  iron  tie  plates,  2.S5c 
mill;  steel  tie  plates,  2.60c.,  f.o.b.  mill;  angle  bars, 
2.75c.,  f.o.b.  mill. 

Jobbers  quote  standard  spikes  out  of  warehouse 
at  3.90c.  base  and  track  bolts,  4.90c.  base. 

Structural  Material. — New  structural  business  is  in 
reduced  volume,  but  fabricators  are  still  well  booked 
and  are  not  yet  much  concerned  about  getting  addi- 
tional orders.  Mills  are  booking  comparatively  little 
new  tonnage  in  plain  material. 

The  mill  quotation  on  plain  material  is  2.60c.. 
Chicago.  Jobbers  quote  3.30o.  for  plain  material  out 
of  warehouse. 

Wire  Products.— Pacific  Coast  stocks  of  nails  have 
been  absorbed  by  Japanese  importers  and  inquiries  for 
replacements  are  now  current.  No  estimates  of  Japan- 
ese purchases  up  to  date  are  available  here,  but  the  ton- 
nage bought  undoubtedly  bulks  large.  So  far  as  do- 
mestic demand  for  wire  products  is  concerned,  there  is 
no  scramble  to  get  orders,  on  the  books  such  as  ob- 
tained  earlier   in   the    year.     Inquiries   are   improving, 
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however,  and  specifications  are  fair.  Fall  demand  for 
barbed  wire  is  commencing  to  be  felt  and  new  business 
in  fencing  is  in  encouraging  volume.  For  mill  prices, 
see  finished  iron  and  steel  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh,  page  788. 

We  quote  warehouse  prices  f.o.b.  Chicago;  No.  G 
to  No.  9  bright  basic  wire.  J3.90  per  100  lb. ;  extra 
for  black  annealed  wire.  15c.  per  100  lb.  ;  common 
wire  nails,  J3.80  per  100  lb.  ;  cement  coated  nails, 
$3.25  per  keg. 

Reinforcing  Bars. — The  aggregate  volume  of  new 
business  is  declining,  although  a  considerable  number 
of  projects  involving  more  than  100  tons  have  been  let 
or  are  active.  Competition  for  tonnage  is  growing 
keener  and  some  price  concessions  are  reported, 
although  they  are  still  of  an  exceptional  character.  Let- 
tings  include: 

Buena  Vista  apartment  building,  Chicago,  400  tons  to 
Joseph  T.   Ryerson  &  Son. 

John  Marshall  High  School  building,  Minneapolis,  Minn., 
600  ton.s   to  Concrete  Steel   Co. 

Gimbel  Bros,  store  addition,  Milwaukee.  300  tons  to  Con- 
crete Steel  Co. 

Dock  tor  Illinois  Central  Railroad.  New  Orleans,  300  tons 
to  Kalman  Steel  Co. 

Kentucky  highway  work,   200  tons  to  Corrugated   Bar  Co. 

Illinois  highway  work,   150  tons  to  Concrete  Steel  Co. 

Reis  Fnirniture  Co.  building,  South  Bend,  Ind.,  100  tons  to 
Kalman  Steel  Co. 

Lincoln  School  building.  St.  Louis,  100  tons  to  Concrete 
Steel   Co. 

Foundations  for  Milwaukee  Journal  building,  Milwaukee, 
100  tons  to  Corrugated  Bar  Co. 

Alvernia  High  School  building,  Chicago,  325  tons  to  Kal- 
man Steel  Co. 

School  building,  Winfield,  Iowa,  110  tons  to  Concrete 
Steel  Co. 

Illinois  highway  work,   100  tons  to  Kalman   Steel   Co. 

Kelvinator  Corporation  plant,  Detroit,  100  tons  to  McRae 
Steel  Co. 

Pending  business  includes: 

Wharf,  Houston,  Tex.,  2000  tons,  general  contract  awarded 
to  Doullut  &  Williams,  New  Orleans. 

Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  freight  house,  Chicago,  900 
tons,  general  contract  awarded  to  Blome-Sinek  Co.,  Chicago. 

Club  house  for  Olympia  Fields  Golf  Club  near  Chicago, 
200  tons,  general  contract  awarded  to  Dahl-Stedman  Co., 
Chicago. 

Commonwealth  Edison  Co.,  Crawford  Avenue  station,  450 
tons,  general  contract  to  George  A.  Fuller  Co.,  Chicago. 

State  Teachers  College  building,  Winona,  Minn.,  300  tons. 

Warehouse  Prices. — Local  jobbers  have  advanced 
cone  head  steel  boiler  rivets  $2  a  ton  to  $4.20  per  100  lb. 

Bars. — The  bar  market  is  quiet,  but  the  price  situa- 
tion is  unchanged.  Soft  steel  bars  remain  firm  at  2.50c. 
Chicago.  Hard  steel  bar  makers  continue  to  hold  to 
2.30c.  mill,  although  two  important  plants  were  forced 
to  shut  down  because  of  lack  of  business.  Bar  iron 
prices  show  greater  variation,  ranging  from  2.35c. 
Chicago,  to  2.50c.  The  ruling  market,  however,  is 
2.40c. 

Mill  prices  are:   Mild  steel  bars.  2.50c..  Chicago; 

common   bar  iron,   2.40c.,   Chicago;  rail  steel,    2.30c., 

Chicago  mill. 

Jobbers  quote  3.20c.  for  steel  bars  out  of  ware- 
house.    The  warehouse  quotation  on  cold-rolled  steel 

bars  and  shafting  is  4.55c.  for  rounds  and  5.05c.  for 

flats,  squares  and  hexagons. 

Jobbers  quote   hard    and    medium   deformed    steel 

bars  at  3c.  base;  hoops,  4.55c.;  bands,  3.95c. 

Hard  cold-rolled  strip  steel  1/10  in.  thick  and  heavier 
has  been  advanced  10  cents  per  100  lb.  to  $7.90  for 
orders  of  2000  lb.  and  over.  Cold-rolled  flat  wire,  1  in. 
and  wider  by  1/10  in.  and  heavier  has  been  advanced 
20c.  to  $8.25  per  100  lb.  for  lots  of  2000  lb.  and  over. 

Old  Material. — The  trend  of  the  market  is  mixed 
with  foundry  grades  higher  and  other  classes  of  scrap 
unchanged  or  lower.  Consumer  buying  of  cast  grades 
has  been  liberal  recently,  but  the  largest  individual  user 
has  now  withdrawn  from  the  market.  A  rolling  mill 
has  placed  liberal  orders  for  wrought,  but  at  lower  prices. 
Otherwise  the  situation  has  been  quiet  among  both 
users  and  dealers.  Brokers  are  no  longer  buying  long 
in  anticipation  of  rising  prices.     Railroad  lists  include 


the   Rock   Island,   3800   tons;    the   Chesapeake   &   Ohio, 
5000  tons,  and  the  Soo  line,  500  tons. 

We  quote  delivery  In  conBumers'  yards,  Chicago 
and  vicinity,  all  freight  and  transfer  charges  paid, 
as  follows : 

Per  Oroaa  Ton 

Iron  rails   J21. 50  to  $22.00 

Cast    Iron    car    wheels 20.00  to  20.50 

Relaying  rails,  56  and  60  lb 28.50  to  29.50 

Relaying  rails,  65  lb.  and  heavier  32.00  to  35.00 

Rolled  or  forged  steel  car  wheels  21.00  to  21.50 

Ralls  for   rolling 17.50  to  18.00 

Steel  rails,  less  than  3  ft 20.50  to  21.00 

Heavy  melting  steel 16.25  to  16.75 

Frogs,    switches   and   guards   cut 

apart    16.75  to  17.25 

Shoveling  steel    16.00  to  16.50 

Drop  forge  flashings 11.50  to  12.00 

Hydraulic  compressed   sheets....  13.00  to  13.50 

Axle  turnings    13.50  to  14.00 

Steel  angle  bars 18.50  to  19.00 

Per  Net  Ton 

Iron  angle  and  splice  bars 22.50  to  23.00 

Iron  arch  bars  and  transoms....  22.50  to  23.00 

Iron  car  axles 25.50  to  26.00 

Steel   car  axles    18.50  to  19.00 

No.    1    busheling 13.50  to  14.00 

No.   2    busheling 10.00  to  10.50 

Cut  forge    15.00  to  15.50 

Pipes  and  flues   10.50  to  11.00 

No.  1  railroad  wrought 15.50  to  16.00 

No.    2   railroad  wrought 15.00  to  15.50 

Steel  knuckles  and  couplers 19.00  to  19.50 

Coil  springs    20.00  to  20.50 

No.  1   machinery  cast 20.00  to  20.50 

No.  1   railroad  cast 19.50  to  20.00 

No.  1  agricultural  cast 19.50  to  20.00 

Low  phos.  punchings 17.50  to  18.00 

Locomotive  tires,  smooth 16.00  to  16.50 

Machine  shop  turnings 9.00  to  9.50 

Cast  borings    11.00  to  11.50 

Short  shoveling  turnings 11.00  to  11.50 

Stove  plate       17.00  to  17.50 

Grate  bars    15.00  to  16.00 

Brake    shoes    15.50  to  16.00 

Railroad    malleable    19.50  to  20.00 

Agricultural   malleable    17.50  to  18.00 


October  Meeting  of  American  Iron  and  Steel 
Institute 

The  next  meeting  of  the  American  Iron  and  Steel 
Institute  will  be  held  Thursday,  Oct.  25,  a  day  earlier 
than  usual,  in  order  to  permit  members  to  leave  on  a 
midnight  train  after  the  banquet  to  visit  the  Aberdeen 
Proving  Grounds.  A  special  train  of  Pullman  sleeping 
cars  will  leave  the  Pennsylvania  station.  New  York, 
at  midnight  Oct.  25,  and  will  run  direct  to  the  Aber- 
deen Proving  Grounds,  arriving  in  time  for  breakfast. 
This  train  will  leave  the  Aberdeen  Proving  Grounds 
about  8  p.  m.,  Oct.  26,  and  will  arrive  at  the  Penn- 
sylvania Station,  New  York,  about  midnight.  Further 
details  as  to  the  trip  will  be  announced  later. 


Operations  of  Newton  Steel  Co. 

YouNGSTOWN,  Sept.  18. — Three  new  sheet  mills 
which  are  being  built  by  the  Newton  Steel  Co.  at  its 
plant  in  Newton  Falls,  Trumbull  County,  will  be  com- 
pleted and  placed  in  operation  by  Oct.  1,  states  Presi- 
dent E.  F.  Clarke.  This  will  give  the  company  a  total 
complement  of  20. 

"Business  is  not  so  good  as  last  spring,"  said  Mr. 
Clarke,  "but  enough  tonnage  is  coming  through  to 
enable  us  to  operate  all  20  of  our  mills." 

The  company  is  a  substantial  producer  of  full 
finished  sheets  for  the  automobile  trade. 

Directors  have  declared  a  common  dividend  of  60c. 
and  preferred  dividend  of  $1.75  for  the  third  quarter, 
both  payable  Oct.  1  to  holders  of  record  Sept.  20.  The 
common  payment  is  unchanged  from  the  previous 
quarter. 


The  decline  in  construction  volume  which  began  in 
June  continued  through  August,  according  to  F.  W. 
Dodge  Corporation.  The  August  drop  from  July  was 
5  per  cent. 
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Southern    Iron    Sells    at    Low    Prices — Fair 
Inquiry  for  Northern  Iron 

New  York,  Sept.  18. — A  number  of  reports  in  re- 
gard to  large  transactions  in  Southern  pig  iron  have 
been  current  the  past  few  days.  One,  which  seems  to 
be  well  founded,  is  that  Southern  iron  has  sold  at  $21.50. 
the  tonnage  being  between  5000  and  10,000,  and  it  is 
understood  that  the  company  selling  the  iron  has  ad- 
vanced to  $24.  Another  report  is  that  an  important 
cast  iron  pipe  company  has  purchased  a  large  tonnage. 
This  has  not  been  confirmed.  The  Southern  market 
seems  to  be  very  weak  with  $23  as  the  present  prevail- 
ing quotation.  In  the  New  York  district  the  pending 
inquiries  amount  to  about  12,000  tons,  including  5000 
tons  for  the  Richardson  &  Boynton  Co.,  of  which  1000 
is  for  delivery  this  year  and  the  remainder  for  the 
first  quarter  of  next  year;  2500  tons  for  the  Crane 
Co.,  Bridgeport,  for  delivery  the  next  two  months;  700 
tons  of  various  grades  for  the  New  York  Central ;  2000 
tons  for  the  New  York  Air  Brake  Co.,  for  the  first 
quarter  of  next  year  and  1000  tons  for  another  com- 
pany for  the  remainder  of  this  year.  Few  sales  have 
been  made  and  the  market  is  still  untested,  with  $25 
as  the  usual  basis  in  eastern  Pennsylvania,  while  $24.50 
can  probably  be  shaded  at  Buffalo. 

We  quote  delivered  in  the  New  York  district  as 
follows,  having  added  to  furnace  prices  $2.27  freight 
from  eastern  Pennsylvania,  $4.91  from  Buffalo  and 
$5.44  from  Virginia: 

■East.  Pa.  No.  IX  fdy.,  sil.   2.75  to  3.25 $28.27 

East.  Pa.  No.  2X  fdy.,  sil.  2.25  to  2.75 27.27 

East.  Pa.  No.  2.  sil.  1.75  to  2.25 27.27 

Buffalo,   sil.   1.75  to   2.25 29.41 

No.  2X  Virginia,  sil.  2.25  to  2.75 31.94 

No.  2  Virginia,  sil.  1.75  to  2.25 31.44 

Ferroalloys. — Because  practically  all  of  the  present 
light  demand  for  ferromanganese  is  being  met  by  what 
may  be  termed  resale  lots  of  both  British  and  domestic 
origin,  it  would  not  be  a  surprise  if  British  producers 
would  soon  reduce  their  present  price  of  $117.50,  sea- 
board. The  sales  referred  to  have  been  made  anywhere 
from  $110  to  $112.50,  seaboard  or  furnace  basis,  and 
almost  no  business  is  being  taken  at  any  higher  price. 
In  view  of  the  lessened  steel  output  of  the  country, 
demand  for  spiegeleisen  is  light  at  unchanged  quota- 
tions. There  is  a  moderate  demand  for  50  per  cent 
feiTosilicon,  but  the  ferrochromium  market  is  dull. 

Cast  Iron  Pipe. — The  market  is  firm  with  prices 
unchanged.  The  period  of  municipal  tenders  is  coming 
to  an  end  now  and  only  the  smaller  tonnages  needed  to 
complete  work  well  under  way  are  needed.  Makers  are 
well  booked  ahead.  The  earthquake  in  Japan  has  re- 
sulted in  a  few  feelers  for  pressure  pipe  of  various  sizes 
for  use  in  reconstruction  of  water  supply  plants  in  the 
devastated  area.  Prompt  delivery,  which  is  now  an 
impossibility,  was  desired.  We  quote  per  net  ton,  f.o.b. 
New  York,  in  carload  lots,  as  follows:  6-in.  and  larger, 
$63.60;  4-in.  and  5-in.,  $68.60;  3-in.,  $78.60,  with  $5 
additional  for  Class  A  and  gas  pipe.  The  soil  pipe 
market  is  enjoying  a  considerable  demand,  considering 
the  lateness  of  the  season.  Present  activity,  however, 
is  evidently  largely  confined  to  the  East.  Makers  are 
well  booked  for  the  next  month  or  two.  We  quote  dis- 
counts of  both  Southern  and  Northern  makers,  f.o.b. 
New  York,  in  carload  lots,  as  follows:  6-in.  standard, 
34%  to  35%  per  cent  off  list;  heavy,  44%  to  45%  per 
cent  off  list. 

Warehouse  Business. — Practically  all  warehouse 
products  are  quiet  and,  unless  the  second  half  of  Sep- 
tember proves  more  active  than  the  first  half,  the  month 
will  probably  not  measure  up  to  either  July  or  August. 
Part  of  the  present  dullness,  it  is  believed,  develops  as 
a  result  of  the  much  better  deliveries  now  being  made 
by  the  mills,  so  that  many  of  the  large  consumers 
who  were  temporarily  forced  to  purchase  out  of  stock 
are  now  returning  to  buying  from  the  mills.  Some 
warehouses  look  forward  to  an  improvement  toward 
the  end  of  this  month.  Shading  on  bars  is  no  longer 
prevalent  and  prices  generally  seem  to  be  holding  firm. 
This  is  also  true  of  black  and  galvanized  sheets,  very 


little  inclination  to  shade  the  base  of  1.75c.  on  black 
and  5.75c.  on  galvanized  being  evident.  As  a  result  of  a 
change  in  the  differentials  on  tin  plate  sizes  by  the 
leading  interest,  warehouses  have  corrected  quotations 
on  charcoal  tin  plate  accordingly.  The  change  involves 
an  average  increase  in  prices  from  75c.  to  90c.  per  box. 
We  quote  prices  on  page  804. 

We  quote  for  mill  shipments,  New  York  delivery, 
as  follows:  Soft  steel  bars,  2.74c.;  plates  and  struc- 
tural shapes,  2.84c.  ;  bar  iron,   2.74c. 

Coke. — The  coke  market  is  still  showing  weakness. 
Standard  furnace  coke  is  quotable  at  from  $4.50  to  $5 
per  ton,  with  medium  sulphur  available  at  about  $4.25 
per  ton  and  higher.  Standard  foundry  coke  ranges 
from  $5.75  to  $6.25,  with  some  brands  bringing  up  to 
$6.50  and  $7  per  ton.  An  inquiry  is  current  from  the 
New  York  Air  Brake  Co.  for  1500  tons  of  foundry  coke, 
delivered  Watertown,  N.  Y.,  at  the  rate  of  five  cars  a 
week  until  contract  is  completed.  By-product  coke  is 
quoted  at  $11.41,  Newark  and  Jersey  City. 

Old  Material. — On  practically  all  grades  the  market 
seems  to  be  holding  its  own  with  slight  increases  on 
stove  plate,  specification  pipe  and  heavy  melting  steel. 
No.  1  yard  steel  is  fairly  firm  at  $16.50  and  $17  per  ton, 
delivered  eastern  Pennsylvania,  with  $17.50  reported 
paid  for  delivery  to  Pottsville,  Pa.  It  is  believed  that 
some  of  the  present  upward  movement  is  a  result  of 
dealers  covering  low-priced  contracts.  Heavy  melting 
steel,  railroad  quality,  is  now  quoted  at  $16.50  deliv- 
ered eastern  Pennsylvania.  Stove  plate  is  going  for- 
ward to  Harrisburg  consumers  and  to  New  Jersey  foun- 
dries. Shipped  to  the  latter,  $18  and  $18.50  is  being 
paid  for  strictly  high-grade  stove  plate,  of  which  dealers 
and  brokers  report  something  of  a  shortage.  Specifica- 
tion pipe  is  fairly  active  and  is  now  being  bought  de- 
livered Lebanon,  Pa.,  at  $16.50  per  ton,  an  advance  of 
50c.  Borings  and  turnings  are  firm  and  unchanged. 
Cast  borings  and  machine  shop  turnings  are  being 
shipped  to  Harrisburg  and  machine  shop  turnings  ta 
Phoenixville. 

Buying  prices  per  gross  ton  New  York  follow : 

Hea\T  melting  steel,  yard $13.00  to  $13.50' 

Steel     rails,     short     lengths,     or 

equivalent    13.50  to    14.00 

Rails  for  rolling 15.00  to    17.00 

Relaying  rails,   nominal 25.00  to    26.00 

Steel  car  axles 19.00  to    20.00- 

Iron  car  axles 25.00  to    26.00 

No.    1   railroad   wrought 14.50  to    15.00 

Wrought    iron    track 13.50  to    14.00 

Forge  nre    10.00  to    10.50- 

No.   1  vard  wrought,   long 13.00  to    13.50 

Cast  borings    (clean) 11.00  to    12.00 

Machine-shop   turnings    10.25  to    10.75 

Mixed  borings  and  turnings 9.50  to    10.00 

Iron  and  steel  pipe   (1  in.  diam., 

not  under  2   ft.  long) 12.25  to    12.75 

Stove    plate    15.50  to    16.00 

Locomotive  grate  bars 13.50  to    14.50      __^^^ 

Malleable  cast    (railroad) 18.00  to    19.00 

Cast-iron  car  wheels 17.50  to    18.50 

Prices  which  dealers  in  New  York  and  Brooklyn 
are  quoting  to  local  foundries  per  gross  ton  follow: 

No.   1  machinery  cast $20.00  to  $21.00 

No.  1  heavy  cast  (columns,  build- 
ing materials,  etc.).  cupola  size  19.00  to    20.00 
No.   1   heavy  cast,  not  cupola  size   17.00  to    18.00 
No.  2  cast  (radiators,  cast  boilers, 

etc.)    17.00  to    18.00 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel. — Including  an  apartment 
building  taking  9000  tons  of  steel  and  five  New  York. 
City  school  buildings  totaling  close  to  9000  tons  the 
structural  steel  awards  of  the  past  week,  as  reported 
to  The  Iron  Age,  total  almost  21,000  tons,  nearly  all 
of  the  work  being  in  the  metropolitan  district.  New 
projects  reported  total  nearly  17,000  tons.  Structural 
steel  work  presents  by  far  the  most  active  feature  of 
the  -steel  market,  and  while  the  volume  of  work  being 
let  and  pending  does  not  approach  the  peak  of  last 
spring,  it  is  showing  a  gain  over  recent  weeks.  Al- 
though mills  and  fabricators  are  competing  more 
strenuously  for  business  because  of  the  decline  of  orders 
on  their  books,  there  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
much  in  the  way  of  price  concessions  on  fabricated 
.steel.  In  some  instances,  in  fact,  premiums  have  been 
paid  by  builders  for  early  delivery  so  that  buildings 
may  be  housed  in  before  cold  weather.  In  new  struc- 
tural work  a  considerable  part  is  for  buildings  in  the 
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rapidly  growing  garment  manufacturing  center  on 
Seventh  Avenue  between  Times  Square  and  the 
Pennsylvania  Station.  In  other  steel  lines  there  is 
scarcely  enough  business  of  importance  to  be  recorded. 
The  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  New  Jersey  is  in  the  market 
for  800  tons  of  plates  and  this  is  today  a  fairly  large 
inquiry  as  compared  with  the  carload  lots  that  maka 
up  the  bulk  of  current  inquiries  and  orders.  This,  the 
third  week  of  September,  has  brought  no  indications 
of  fall  buying  in  general  steel  lines  and  there  is  more 
questioning  as  to  the  prospects  of  sufficient  buying  to 
keep  mills  in  operation  at  anywhere  near  the  present 
rate  during  fourth  quarter.  There  has  been  no  change 
in  prices. 


Cincinnati 


Southern    Iron    Weak    and    Prices    Lower — 

Ironton  Quotation  Declines 

Cincinnati,  Sept.  18.— The  only  inquiry  of  con- 
.'^(■(luence  comes  from  a  Springfield  melter  for  1200 
tons  each  of  malleable  and  foundry  grades  for  the 
quarter.  This  deal,  which  will  probably  be  closed  on 
Wednesday,  is  expected  to  develop  lower  prices  than 
now  prevail,  as  it  is  said  $24.75,  Ironton,  has  been 
freely  quoted  on  the  inquiry.  On  a  sale  of  3000  tons 
of  malleable  to  Muncie  last  week,  it  is  said  that  the 
delivered  price  paid  was  less  than  $27,  the  order 
netting  the  Lake  interest  which  booked  the  order 
around  $23.60,  or  the  equivalent  of  $24,  Ironton.  The 
Southern  market  is  weaker  at  $23,  and  it  is  said  that 
an  attractive  order  could  be  placed  at  less  than  this 
figure.  In  fact  as  low  as  $21.50  is  reported  to  have 
been  quoted,  but  this  price  cannot  be  confirmed.  Cur- 
rent orders,  which  generally  are  one  and  two  carloads, 
are  taken  at  $23  base.  There  is  little  inquiry  or  inter- 
est being  shown  in  basic  or  silvery  irons.  The  Wellston 
furnace  blew  out  on  Friday  last,  leaving  three  mer- 
chant and  three  steel  works  furnaces  operating  in  the 
district. 

Based  on  freight  rates  of  $4.05  from  Birmingham 
and   $2.27  from  Ironton,  we  quote  f.o.b.   Cincinnati : 

Southern  coke.  sil.  1.75  to  2.25    (base) $27.05 

Southern    coke.    sil.    2.25    to    2.75     (No.    2 

soft)    27.55 

Ohio  silvery,  S  per  cent 36.77 

Southern  Ohio  coke,  sil.  1.75  to  2.25  (No.  2)    26.77 

Basic   Northern    26.77 

Malleable     26.77 

Tool  Steel. — Returns  for  the  month  of  August  indi- 
cate a  great  improvement  over  July  in  the  volume  of 
business.  The  present  month  is  holding  up  very  well  in 
regard  to  orders.  Prices  are  unchanged,  18  per  cent 
tungsten  high  speed  steel  being  quoted  at  75c.  to  95c. 
per  lb.,  according  to  brand. 

Sheets. — The  demand  is  getting  better,  particularly 
for  auto  body  sheets,  and  some  fair  orders  have  been 
placed  by  body  makers  in  the  territory  at  the  full  price 
of  5.35c.  Black  and  galvanized  sheets  are  also  in  a 
slightly  improved  demand,  some  of  the  larger  users 
having  covered  for  their  fourth  quarter  requirements. 
Prices  generally  are  unchanged  from  last  week,  though 
less  is  now  heard  of  concessions  on  black  and  galvanized 
sheets  from  the  price  named  by  the  leading  interest. 

Structural  Material. — More  activity  was  evident  in 
the  market  last  week,  and  some  fair-sized  lettings  were 
reported.  The  largest  of  these  was  for  19  steel  barges 
for  the  U.  S.  Engineers'  Office,  Louisville,  Ky.,  involv- 
ing 1900  tons,  which  went  to  the  American  Bridge  Co. 
The  Vincennes  Bridge  Co.  is  low  bidder  on  bridge  work 
for  the  State  of  Indiana,  involving  approximately  800 
tons.  Other  awards  are  published  elsewhere  in  this 
issue. 

Reinforcing  Bars. — A  noticeable  pickup  in  the  de- 
mand is  reported.  The  largest  letting  reported  is  for 
300  tons  for  the  Kosair  Temple,  Louisville,  Ky.,  to  the 
Consolidated  Reinforced  Steel  Co.  Road  work  for  the 
State  of  Ohio  near  Dayton  will  require  420  tons  on 
which  bids  have  been  asked.  An  apartment  hotel  at 
Cincinnati  will  require  approximately  800  tons,  while 
an  infirmary  at  Louisville  is  expected  to  require  about 


400  tons.  The  Brcslin  office  building,  Louisville,  on 
which  bids  will  shortly  be  taken,  will  include  350  tons 
of  bars,  and  a  school  for  crippled  children  at  Dayton, 
Ohio,  on  which  bids  are  being  taken,  will  require  about 
100  tons.  There  is  nothing  new  in  the  price  situation, 
although  it  is  said  that  the  price  of  2.40c.  quoted  by 
some  mills  includes  engineering  services. 

Warehouse  Business. — Local  jobbers  report  orders 
more  numerous,  but  tonnages  still  light.  Improvement, 
however,  is  steady,  and  optimism  prevails  regarding  the 
situation.  Prices  have  not  changed  within  the  past  few 
months,  and  present  conditions  do  not  seem  to  indicate 
that  any  changes  will  be  made  in  the  immediate  future. 

Cincinnati  Jobbers  Quote :  Iron  and  steel  bars, 
3.50c.  ;  reinforcingr  bars.  3.60c,  ;  hoops.  4.55c.  ;  bands. 
4.25c. ;  shapes,  3.60c, ;  plates,  3.60c. ;  cold-rolled 
rounds,  4.50c. ;  cold-rolled  flats,  squares  and  hexa- 
gons, 5c.;  No.  10  blue  annealed  sheets,  4.25c.;  No. 
28,  black  sheets,  5.35c.;  No.  28  galvanized  sheets, 
6.350.;  No.  9  annealed  wire.  $3.60  per  100  lb.;  com- 
mon wire  nails,  $3.60  per  keg  base. 

Finished  Materials. — Demand  for  finished  materials 
continues  light.  Orders  generally  are  being  placed  for 
immediate  shipment,  and  for  work  in  early  prospect, 
there  being  little  inclination  on  the  part  of  consumers 
to  place  orders  for  stock.  There  was,  however,  a  slight 
improvement  in  the  number  of  orders  placed  for  steel 
bars,  and  structural  inquiries  for  work  in  hand  were  a 
little  better.  Prices  show  no  evidence  of  changing,  and 
2.40c.  is  still  regarded  as  the  market  on  bars,  and  2.50c. 
on  shapes  and  plates.  There  is  some  talk  of  lower 
prices  on  hoops  and  bands,  it  being  stated  that  at  least 
one  mill  has  gone  below  3c.  on  bands  for  a  small  order. 
Some  price  cutting  in  wire  products  is  also  reported, 
but  this  has  not  yet  reached  common  wire  nails,  which 
are  still  quoted  at  $3  per  keg,  base.  Orders  for  cold- 
finished  materials  are  in  better  volume,  while  on  cold- 
rolled  strips  it  is  reported  that  some  consumers  in  the 
Detroit  district  have  been  able  to  place  orders  for  very 
fair  tonnages  at  4.75c.,  one  order  for  1500  tons  being 
reported  booked  at  this  figure.  There  is  little  activity 
locally  in  bolts  and  nuts,  and  prices  are  weak.  Track 
accessories  are  not  in  demand,  largely  on  account  of  the 
fact  that  the  only  large  buyer  in  the  territory  is  not 
expected  to  enter  the  market  before  next  month. 

Coke.— There  is  little  activity  in  furnace  or  foundry 
fuels,  though  domestic  sizes  are  moving  fairly  well. 
Prices  are  inclined  to  be  weaker,  but  are  practically 
unchanged  from  la.st  week. 

Old  Material. — The  only  activity  in  the  scrap  mar- 
ket is  trading  between  dealers.  Consumers  are  buying 
only  small  lots.  The  price  situation  generally  is  weaker 
than  last  week,  and  bundled  sheet,  borings,  machinery, 
cast  and  tires  have  been  reduced  50c.  On  the  other 
hand  an  inquiry  for  iron  axles  raised  the  oflFered  price 
SI.     Other  prices  are  as  reported  last  week. 

We  quote  dealers'  buying  prices,  f.o.b.  cars  Cin- 
cinnati : 

Per  Gross  Ton 

Bundled    sheets    ?13.00  to  $13.50 

Iron  rails    16.00  to  16.50 

Relaying  rails,   50   Hi.   an.l   uj).  .  .  .  29.00  to  29.50 

Rails   for   rolling 17.00  to  17.50 

Heavy  melting   steel 15.50  to  16.00 

Steel  rails  for  melting 15.50  to  16.00 

Car  wheels   15.50  to  16.00 

Per  Net  Ton 

No.    1    railroad   wrought 13.50  to  14.00 

Cast    borings    9.50  to  10.00 

Steel   turnings    9.50  to  10.00 

Railroad    cast    17.00  to  17.50 

No.    1    machinery    cast 19.00  to  19.5(i 

Burnt  scrap    12.50  to  13.00 

Iron  axles    23.50  to  24.00 

Locomotive  tires    (sinootli    iiLside)  14.00  to  14.50 

Pipes  and  flues 9.50  to  10.00 


Good  Demand  for  Detroit  Scrap 

Detroit,  Sept.  18.— While  there  has  been  a  slight 
decrease  in  melt  in  this  district  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  automotive  industry  has  reduced  production  some- 
what, there  is  a  very  healthy  demand  for  waste  mate- 
rial. Radiator  plants  are  running  at  approximate 
capacity  and  stove  furnace  and  other  manufacturing 
on  an  80  to  90  per  cent  basis.     Prices  are  unchanged. 
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St.  Louis 


Buying  of  Pig  Iron  More  Active,  Including 

Two  500-Ton  Lots 

St.  Louis,  Sept.  18.— Buying  of  pig  iron  during  the 
last  week  was  on  a  more  extensive  scale  than  for  sev- 
eral weeks  past.  The  principal  sales  were  of  5000  tons 
of  basic  by  the  St.  Louis  Coke  &  Iron  Co.  to  an  East 
Side  melter  and  5000  tons  to  a  St.  Louis  melter,  a  part 
of  the  latter  sale  being  Southern  iron.  A  local  stove 
foundry  bought  300  tons  for  prompt  shipment  and  other 
sales  of  the  local  maker  amounted  to  200  tons  for 
prompt  shipment.  An  Illinois  melter  has  inquired  for 
500  tons  of  foundry  iron,  another  inquiry  is  for  500 
tons  of  malleable  and  other  inquiries  before  the  market 
amount  to  about  2000  tons.  The  melt  in  the  district  is 
increasing.  All  of  the  stove  foundries  are  operating, 
and  the  job  foundries  are  doing  more  business.  Some 
melters  are  well  covered  on  their  requirements  for 
some  time,  while  others  are  content  to  pursue  a  hand- 
to-mouth  buying  policy  because  of  a  lack  of  confidence 
in  the  market.  The  market  for  Northern  iron  is  still 
firm  at  $27,  Chicago,  while  quotations  on  Southern 
make  range  from  $23  to  $24,  Birmingham.  Two  sales 
of  100  tons  each  of  11  to  12  per  cent  Bessemer  ferro- 
silicon  were  made  in  the  district  during  the  week. 
We  quote  delivered  consumers'  yards,  St.  Louis, 
as  follows,  having  added  to  furnace  prices  J2.15 
freight  from  Chicago.  ?3.28  from  Birmingham  (rail 
and  water),  $5.17  from  Birmingham,  all  rail,  and  81 
cents  average  switching  charge  from  Granite  City : 

Northern  fdy.,  sil.  1.75  to  2.25 $29.16 

Northern  malleable,  sil.  1.75  to  2.25 29.16 

Basic    29.16 

Southern  fdy..  sil.  1.75  to  2.25 ...  $28.67  to  29.17 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel. — Extreme  dullness  prevails 
in  the  market  for  finished  iron  and  steel.  Fabricators 
have  sufficient  structural  steel  on  hand  to  take  care  of 
orders  already  booked,  and  few  big  orders  are  in  sight. 
One  concern  reports  the  sale  of  about  300  tons  of  struc- 
tural steel  monthly  in  small  lots.  The  railroads  are 
sending  out  only  a  few  inquiries  for  small  lots.  Manu- 
facturers and  jobbers  are  buying  very  little. 

For  stock  out  of  warehouse  we  quote :  Soft  steel 
bars,  3.35c.  per  lb.;  iron  bars,  3.35c.;  structural 
shapes,  3.45c. ;  tank  plates.  3.45c. ;  No.  10  blue  an- 
nealed sheets,  4.45c.  :  No.  28  black  sheets,  cold  rolled. 
one  pass.  5.20c. ;  cold  drawn  rounds,  shafting  and 
screw  stock,  4.45c.;  structural  rivets,  4.15c.;  boiler 
rivets.  4.25c.  ;  tank  rivets,  -ft-in.  and  smaller,  50-5 
per  cent  off  list ;  machine  bolts,  45-5  per  cent ;  car- 
riage bolts,  40-5  per  cent ;  lag  screws,  50-5  per  cent ; 
hot  pressed  nuts,  square  or  hexagon  blank,  $2.50; 
and  tapped,   $2.50  off  list 

Old  Material. — Steel  mills  in  the  district  bought  a 
few  lots  of  specialties.  Outside  of  this  buying  was 
confined  to  dealers.  It  is  believed  that  consumers  will 
enter  the  mai-ket  about  the  first  of  the  month.  In  the 
meantime,  they  are  only  buying  occasional  "distress" 
cars — cars  that  dealers  prefer  to  sacrifice  rather  than 
lay  down  in  their  yards.  Railroad  lists  continue  heavy. 
New  lists  include:  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  9000  tons;  Rock 
Island,  2000  tons;  Wabash,  3500  tons  and  Missouri- 
Kansas-Texas,  1600  tons. 

We  quote  dealers'  prices  f.o.b.  consumers'  works, 
St.  Louis  industrial  district  and  dealers'  yards,  as 
follows : 

Per  dross  Ton 

Iron  rails   $16.00  to  $16.50 

Rails  for  rolling 17.50  to    18.00 

Steel  rails  less  than  3   ft 19.50  to    20.00 

Relaying  rails,  60  lb.  and  under..    26.00  to    27.00 
Relaying  rails,  70  lb.  and  over.  . .    33.50  to    34.50 

Cast   iron   car   wheels 18.50  to    19.00 

Heavy   melting   steel 16.50  to    17.00 

Heavy  shoveling  steel 16.50  to    17.00 

Progs,   switches   and   guards   cut 

apart    16.50  to    17.00 

Per  Net  Ton 
Hea^T  axles  and  tire  turnings. .  .    12.50  to    13.00 

Steel  angle  bars 16.00  to    16.50 

Iron  car  axles 25.00  to    26.00 

Steel  car  axles 18.50  to    19.00 

Wrought   iron  bars  and   transoms  20.00  to    21.00 

No.   1   rallro.ad  wrought 15.00  to    15.50 

No.  2   railroad  wrought 16.50  to    17.00 

Railroad  springs   19.25  to    19.75 

Cast  iron  borings 12.00  to    12.50 

No.   1  busheling 15.75  to    16.25 

No.   1  railroad   cast 19.50  to    20.00 

No.   1  machinery  cast 20.00  to    20.50 

Railroad   malleable    17.50  to    18.00 

Machine  shop  turnings 11.50  to    12.00 

Champion    bundled    sheets 8.00  to      8.50 


Coke. — A  much  better  demand  for  coke  from  foun- 
dries in  the  district  is  reported,  although  sales  are  still 
confined  to  small  lots,  not  more  than  their  requirements 
for  30  to  60  days.  Sales  of  Connellsville  72-hr.  coke 
were  made  at  prices  ranging  from  $6.50  to  $7.50,  an 
advance  of  50c.  from  the  bottom  price.  Cooler  weather 
has  caused  a  better  demand  for  domestic  coke. 


Buffalo 


Improvement  in  Pig  Iron  Inquiry,  But  Prices 

Do  Not  Show  Strength 

Buffalo,  Sept.  18. — Marked  improvem.ent  in  inquiry 
for  pig  iron  has  developed  and  considerable  tonnage 
has  been  placed.  New  business  is  mainly  for  fourth 
quarter  delivery  and  there  is  a  dearth  of  spot  shipment 
tonnage.  There  is  no  question  that  $25  base  price  has 
been  shaded  on  several  transactions  where  the  tonnage 
was  greater  than  1000,  but  $25  remains  firm  for  the 
ordinary  run  of  business.  One  furnace  quoting  $25 
on  1500  tons  for  Eastern  delivery  lost  the  business  in 
competition.  Action  on  another  inquiry  for  1500  tons 
of  furnace  iron  was  postponed  after  prices  were  re- 
ceived. Foundry  activity  is  brisk  and  stock  piles  are 
exceedingly  low.  Several  2000-ton  lots  are  being  in- 
quired for  in  this  district.  About  12,000  tons  has  been 
sold  and  as  a  general  proposition  most  of  it  went  at 
less  than  $25.  There  is  no  further  curtailment  in  fur- 
nace operation. 

We  quote  f.o.b.  gross  ton  Buffalo  as  follows : 
No.  1  foundry,  2.75  to  3.25  sil.  .  .$25.00  to  $25.50 
No.   2  foundry,  2.25  to   2.75  sil...    24.50  to    25.00 

No.  2  plain,  1.75  to  2.25  sil 24.50  to    25.00 

Basic 26.00 

Malleable    25.00 

Lake   Superior  charcoal 32.28 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel. — New  business  in  semi- 
finished material  has  not  brightened  in  proportion  to 
expectations  with  the  close  of  the  vacation  period.  In 
bars,  shapes  and  plate,  demand  is  not  very  urgent  and 
reports  are  current  that  shape  prices  have  been  shaded 
in  several  instances,  and  that  tonnages  have  been  closed 
on  the  price  of  2.40c.  Plate  demand  in  this  territory 
comes  mainly  from  car  builders  and  at  this  time  they 
are  seemingly  not  interested  in  the  market.  Pipe 
demand  is  especially  brisk  and  another  inquiry  for  2500 
tons  of  line  pipe  has  been  put  up  by  a  Canadian  com- 
pany, interested  in  shipping  the  material  to  South 
America.  Bar  and  plate  prices  hold,  as  do  sheet  prices. 
Demand  for  fourth  quarter  tin  plate  is  brisk. 

We  quote  warehouse  prices,  Buffalo,  as  follows : 
Structural  shapes,  3.65c.;  plates,  3.65c.;  soft  steel 
bars,  3.55c.;  hoops,  4.65c.;  bands,  4.35c.;  blue  an- 
nealed sheets.  No.  10  gage,  4.45c.  ;  galvanized  steel 
sheets.  No.  28  gage.  6.35c. ;  black  sheets.  No.  28 
gage,   5.25c.;  cold  rolled  round  shafting,  4.70c. 

Coke. — Demand  for  furnace  coke  is  weaker,  but 
foundry  grades  are  still  sought  in  big  measure.  Prices 
on  foundry  coke  range  from  $6  to  $6.50. 

Old  Material. — The  fact  that  most  consumers  are  in 
urgent  need  of  heavy  melting  steel  and  indications  are 
that  some  buying  will  be  done  this  week;  dealers  are 
not  anxious  to  sell  at  less  than  $19.  One  mill  is  un- 
derstood to  have  paid  better  than  $19.25  for  heavy  melt- 
ing steel  in  a  direct  purchase  from  a  railroad.  There 
is  more  confidence  all  around,  but  it  has  not  reached 
the  stage  that  business  has  been  placed. 

We  quote  f.o.b.   gross  ton   Buffalo  as  follows : 

Heavy   melting   steel $17.00  to  $18.00 

Low  phos.,  0.04  and  under 23.50  to    24.50 

No.   1  railroad   wrought 15.00  to    16.00 

Car  wheels    16.50  to    17.00 

Machine  shop  turnings 8.50  to      9.50 

Cast  iron  borings 15.00  to    16.00 

No.    1    bushelings 15.50  to    16.00 

Stove  plate   : 17.00  to    17.60 

Grate  bars 17.00  to    17.50 

Bundled  sheet  stampings 10.00  to    11.00 

No.   1  machinery  cast 19.50  to    20.50 

Hydraulic  compressed    15.00  to    16.00 

Railroad    malleable    20.00  to    21.00 
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Birniin^hani 


Pi{;  Iron  St-lling  Not  Equal  to  Production — 
Prices  Uncertain 

Birmingham,  Ala.,  Sept.  18. — Pig  iron  selling  in 
the  Birmingham  district  is  not  equal  to  the  make, 
though  numerous  orders  are  being  booked,  and  as  h 
consequence  there  is  a  little  uneasiness  that  the  present 
pace  of  production  cannot  be  continued.  By  the  end  of 
the  month,  if  not  before,  conclusion  will  have  been  ar- 
rived at  as  to  the  curtailment  of  make,  by  blowing  out 
two  or  more  blast  furnaces.  Some  of  the  melters  are 
asking  for  concessions,  and  the  price  situation  is  un- 
settled. Southern  territory  demands  have  been  in  small 
lots  for  spot  delivery.  The  situation  is  summed  up  as 
follows:  the  Sloss-Sheffield  Steel  &  Iron  Co.  with  five 
blast  furnaces  in  operation  is  still  piling  some  iron; 
the  Republic  Iron  &  Steel  Co.  with  two  furnaces  making 
iron  is  not  selling  make;  the  Alabama  Co.  with  two  fur- 
naces in  blast  is  moving  its  iron  steadily  and  also  tak- 
ing some  iron  from  its  surplus  stocks;  the  Woodward 
Iron  Co.  has  three  furnaces  in  blast  and  piling  some 
iron;  the  Tennessee  Coal,  Iron  &  Railroad  Co.  has  seven 
furnaces  on  basic  and  three  on  foundry,  needs  all  the 
basic  being  produced  and  is  out  of  the  open  market 
on  foundry;  the  Central  Coal  &  Iron  Co.  has  sold  the 
probable  make  of  its  single  furnace  for  the  remainde-- 
of  the  year.  The  Gulf  States  Steel  Co.  is  moving  off 
its  basic  iron  on  yards  while  the  blast  furnace  is  un- 
dergoing repairs  and  will  not  be  ready  to  resume  op- 
erations for  a  month.  The  Shelby  Iron  Co.  is  repair- 
ing the  charcoal  furnace  at  Shelby  and  will  not  put  it 
back  in  commission  until  November.  In  the  meantime 
stock  is  being  moved  off  the  yards.  Local  melters  are 
buying  as  immediate  needs  are  met  with,  confidence 
being  held  that  when  iron  is  needed  it  can  be  gotten 
and  at  the  lowest  price.  Pressure  pipe,  radiator  and 
stove  makers  are  operating  to  capacity. 

We  quote  per  gross  ton  f.o.b.  Birmingham  district 

furnaces  as  follows : 

Foundry,   silicon    1.75    to   2.25.  ..  .$22.00  to  $23.00 


24.1 


Charcoal,     warm    blast $33.00  to    34 

Cast  Iron  Pipe. — Every  week  the  pressure  pipe 
plants  of  the  Birmingham  district  are  receiving  more 
or  less  lettings.  The  American  Cast  Iron  Pipe  Co.  an- 
nounces 495  tons  taken  from  San  Francisco  the  past 
week  and  159  from  Glendale,  Cal.  The  United  States 
Cast  Iron  Pipe  &  Foundry  Co.  and  the  National  Cast 
Iron  Pipe  Co.  also  participated  in  the  lettings  of  the 
past  week.  The  two  last  named  companies  are  push- 
ing the  work  on  additions  of  DeLavaud  machines  for 
the  manufacture  of  pressure  pipe. 

Coal  and  Coke.— Coal  production  in  Alabama  shows 
a  little  improvement,  though  not  as  much  as  was  an- 
ticipated. The  coke  demand  is  lagging  and  unless  there 
is  an  early  recuperation  in  the  market,  curtailment  will 
be  necessary.  Four  of  the  by-product  coke  oven  plants 
of  the  district  by  reason  of  gas  contracts  with  municipal 
and  other  consumers  will  have  to  continue  in  steady  op- 
eration whether  there  is  any  coke  demand  or  not.  Coke 
prices  are  around  $8  as  maximum,  foundry  coke. 


Boston 


Less  Activity  Among  Foundries  Reflected  in 

Pig  Iron  Sales 

Boston,  Sept.  18. — Less  activity  among  New  Eng- 
land jobbing  foundries,  which  constitute  a  large  per- 
centage of  the  melters  in  this  territory,  is  reflected  in 
pig  iron  sales.  Foundries  maintained  by  industries 
generally  are  operating  almost  full,  but  they  are  well 
covered  an  pig  iron  requirements  for  the  next  two 
months  or  longer.  Sales  reported  the  past  week  in 
very  nearly  all  cases  concerned  car  lots,  and  in  the 
aggregate  were  the  smallest  noted  in  several  weeks. 
Eastern  Pennsylvania  iron,  which  previous  to  the  end- 
ing of  the  anthracite  labor  troubles  advanced  to  $25.50 
furnace  base,  with  regular  differentials,  is  now  offered 


at  $25  for  No.  2  plain.  No.  2X  and  No.  IX.  It  is  inti- 
mated that  less  than  $25  base  could  be  done  on  desirable 
business,  but  the  lack  of  such  tonnages  fails  to  sub- 
stantiate this  report.  Buffalo  No.  2  plain,  No.  2X  and 
No.  IX  are  obtainable  at  $25,  with  few  takers,  and 
buyers  still  maintain  central  and  western  Pennsylvania 
furnaces  will  accept  less  even  on  car  lots.  Not  enough 
is  being  done  in  Virginia  and  Alabama  iron  to  really 
establish  a  market  and  quotations  therefore  are  largely 
nominal. 

We  quote  delivered' prices  on   the  basis  of  the 
latest   reported  sales  as   follows,   having  added   $3.65 
freight  from  eastern  Pennsylvania,   $4.91   from   Buf- 
falo, $5.92  from  Virginia,  and  $9.60   from  Alabama. 

,     Kast.  Penn..  sil.   2.25   to  2.75 $28.65 

East.   Penn.,  sll.   1.75  to  2.25 28.65 

Buffalo,   sll.    2.25   to   2.75 29.91 

Buffalo,   sil.    1.75  to   2.25 29.91 

Virginia,  .sil.   2,25    to   2.75 32.42 

Virginia,   sil.   1.75    to   2.25 31.92 

Alabama,   sil.    2.25    to    2.75 33.60 

Alabama,    sil.    1.75    to    2.25 33.10 

Coke. — According  to  local  by-product  foundry  coke 
producers,  the  settlement  of  the  coal  strike  has  failed 
to  check  the  demand  for  such  fuel.  Specifications 
against  contracts  are  running  fully  as  strong  as  a  week 
ago,  and  new  business  is  increasing.  Both  the  New 
England  Coal  &  Coke  Co.  and  the  Providence  Gas  Co., 
however,  have  speeded  up  shipments.  They  continue 
to  quote  on  a  basis  of  $13.50  delivered  in  New  England. 
Prompt  shipment  Connellsville  foundry  coke  is  offered 
more  freely,  usually  at  or  about  $6  on  cars  or  $11.55 
delivered,  but  aside  from  those  in  Connecticut,  foundries 
show  little  interest. 

Old  Material. — The  recent  celebration  of  the  Jewish 
New  Year  put  a  decided  quietus  on  the  old  material 
market,  from  which  it  has  not  recovered.  Sentiment 
among  the  trade,  however,  is  optimistic,  it  being  com- 
monly predicted  mill  buying  will  increase  this  month. 
Dealers  are  still  endeavoring  to  accumulate  material, 
yet  holders  are  less  inclined  to  sell  at  going  prices. 
One  house,  by  marking  up  its  bid  of  $12.50  to  $13  for 
chemical  borings,  secured  250  tons  for  New  England 
consumption,  but  for  points  outside  $12.50  appears  the 
limit  buyers  will  pay.  New  York  inquiries  for  round 
tonnages  of  horse  shoes  at  $17  to  $17.25  on  ears  ship- 
ping point  have  disclosed  a  shortage.  A  Norwood, 
Mass.,  brake  shoe  manufacturer  continues  to  offer 
$17.50  delivered  for  stove  plate,  but  is  reported  as 
securing  only  occasional  truckloads.  No.  1  textile 
machinery  cast  also  is  not  coming  out,  but  a  moderate 
amount  of  No.  1  machinery  sold  the  past  week  to  nearby 
consumers  at  $22.50  delivered.  The  Watertown  Arsenal, 
Watertown,  Mass.,  has  disposed  of  additional  scrap  ton- 
nages. 

The   following   prices    are   for   gross    ton    lots    de- 
livered consuming  points: 

No.  1   machinery  cast $22.50  to  $23.00 

No.   2  machinery  cast 20.50  to    21.00 

Stove  plate  16.00  to    17.00 

Railroad    malleable     21.00  to    21.50 

Street  car  axles 20.00  to    21.00 

The  following  prices  are  offered  per  gro.ss  ton  lots 
f.o.b.  Boston  common   rate  shipping  points: 

No.   1   heavy  melting  steel $12.00  to  $12.50 

No.    1    rail    wrought 13.50  to    14.00 

No.    1   yard    wrought 12.50  to    13.00 

Wrought     pipe     (1-in.     in     diam.. 

over    2  ft.   long) 11.00  to    11.50 

Machine  shop  turnings 8.50  to      9.00 

Cast  iron  borings,  rolling  mill...      9.50  to    10.00 

Cast    iron   borings,    chemical 12.00  to    12.50 

Blast  furnace   borings   and  turn- 
ings          8.50  to      9.00 

Forged  scrap  and  bundled  skeleton     9.00  to      9.50 

Shafting    18.00  to    18.50 

Street  car  axles 18.00  to    18.50 

Rails  for  reroliing 13.50  to    14.00 


The  properties  of  the  American  Coke  Corporation 
which  is  in  receivers'  hands  will  be  sold  at  public  auc- 
tion on  Thursday,  Sept.  27,  at  the  Fayette  County 
Courthouse,  Uniontown,  Pa.  The  properties  listed 
for  sale  are  the  Orient  Plant,  American  No.  1  and  No. 
?.  Plants,  and  Struthers  Plant,  together  with  mine  sup- 
plies at  these  plants.  Receivers  are  George  S.  Baton, 
Frank  W.  Byrne  and  R.  H.  Jamison. 


The  Technical  Photographic  and  Microscopical  So- 
ciety-will hold  its  fall  meeting  at  the  Grand  Central 
Palace,  New  York,  in  conjunction  with  the  1923  Chem- 
ical Exposition.     The  meeting  will  be  held  Sept.  21. 
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Low  Price  for  Sheet  Bars — Lull  in  Pig  Iron 
Market 

Cleveland,  Sept:'  18.— While  ore  shipments  are 
fairly  heavy,  they  will  show  some  falling  off  this  month. 
The  movement  for  the  first  half  of  September  was  at 
the  rate  of  about  9,000,000  tons  for  the  month.  One 
large  Eastern  consumer  has  just  made  a  10  per  cent 
reduction  in  its  shipping  schedule  for  the  season.  With 
an  ample  supply  of  cars,  shippers  are  about  a  month 
ahead  on  some  of  their  shipping  orders.  Present  indi- 
cations are  that  the  movement  after  November  will  be 
light  and  that  there  will  be  an  early  closing  of  the  ore 
shipping  season. 

Pig  Iron. — The  market  has  again  become  very  quiet. 
The  decline  in  activity  was  unexpected,  as  a  week  ago 
there  were  indications  of  an  increased  volume  of  busi- 
ness. Several  foundries  that  inquired  forfirstquarteriron 
have  decided  to  postpone  purchases  and  other  buying 
is  light,  being  limited  for  the  most  part  to  small  lots 
for  immediate  requirements.  One  producer  during  the 
week  sold  from  5000  to  6000  tons,  all  in  small  lots. 
Little  inquiry  is  pending.  Some  attribute  the  recent 
spurt  to  an  expectation  by  consumers  that  if  the  an- 
thracite coal  strike  had  not  been  settled  promptly,  pig 
iron  prices  might  have  advanced.  A  Muncie,  Ind., 
melter  who  recently  inquh-ed  for  2000  tons  of  malleable 
iron,  has  placed  this  business  but  it  did  not  go  to  a 
Cleveland  producer.  The  Westinghouse  Electric  & 
Mfg.  Co.  has  not  yet  purchased  the  6600  tons  of  foundry 
iron  wanted  for  its  Cleveland  and  Trafford  City  plants, 
but  is  expected  to  place  the  former  lot  in  a  day  or  two. 
An  inquiry  for  1500  tons  of  foundry  iron  from  a  Bu- 
cyrus  consumer  is  still  pending  and  it  is  understood 
that  a  Valley  producer  has  quoted  $24.50  on  this  inquiry 
and  that  the  same  quotation  has  come  from  the  Valley 
district  on  two  or  three  inquiries,  although  a  Valley 
producer  continues  to  make  sales  at  $25.  The  Cleve- 
land market  is  firm  for  local  delivery,  producers  hold- 
ing to  $25.50  at  furnace  for  foundry  and  malleable 
grades.  Low  phosphorus  iron  is  weak  and  is  no  longer 
quoted  above  $.30  by  a  Valley  producer.  Southern  iron 
shows  signs  of  weakness  and  while  no  actual  quotations 
are  reported  in  this  territory,  producers  have  indicated 
to  consumers  that  they  will  take  business  at  $23  for 
Alabama  iron. 

Quotations  below,  except  on  basic  and  low  phos- 
phorus iron,  are  delivered  Cleveland,  and  for  local 
iron  include  a  50c.  switching  charge.  Ohio  silvery 
and  Southern  iron  prices  are  based  on  a  $3.02  freight 
rate  from  Jackson  and   $6   rate  from   Birmingham: 

Basic.   Valley   furnace $25.00 

Northern  No.  2  fdy..  sil.  1.75  to  2.25 26.00 

Southern  fdy.,  sil.   1.75  to  2.25 28.00 

Malleable 26.00 

Ohio  silvery,  8  per  cent 37.52 

Standard  low  phos.,  Valley  furnace 30.00 

Bolts,  Nuts  and  Rivets. — Local  bolt  and  nut  manu- 
facturers are  holding  to  60  and  5  per  cent  off  list  for 
large  machine  bolts  and  for  small  carriage  bolts,  rolled 
thread,  and  to  other  prices  on  their  regular  schedule, 
although  at  least  one  small  manufacturer  is  quoting 
an  additional  5  per  cent  discount.  Some  fourth  quarter 
business  is  being  taken  at  higher  prices.  Rivets  are 
firm.  While  the  common  quotation  is  3c.  for  large 
structural  rivets,  concessions  to  2.90c.  are  being  made. 
One  local  manufacturer  has  revised  prices  of  small 
rivets  to  65  and  10  per  cent  off  list. 

Semi-Finished  Steel. — The  market  has  softened,  in 
spite  of  the  efforts  of  some  mills  to  keep  prices  at 
$42.50.  One  consumer  has  been  able  to  buy  a  round 
lot  of  sheet  bars  at  $40,  Youngstown,  for  the  fourth 
quarter,  and  another  has  purchased  several  thousand 
tons  of  slabs  at  considerably  under  $42.50,  but  above 
$40,  Youngstown.  A  local  mill  made  a  few  small  lot 
sales  during  the  week  at  the  regular  price.  On  forging 
billets  the  price  of  $47. .50  has  been  shaded  on  a  50-ton 
order. 

Sheets. — The  volume  of  sheet  business  is  light.  Most 
con.sumers  are  carrying  fair  stocks  or  have  material 
coming  on  contract.    Very  little  business  is  being  booked 


for  the  fourth  quarter,  as  consumers  seem  disposed  to 
buy  in  small  lots  as  needed.  On  black  sheets  3.75c.  is 
being  quoted  by  several  mills,  but  other  grades  are 
firm  at  regular  prices. 

Reinforcing  Bars. — The  market  on  rail  steel  bars 
is  weak.  While  the  common  quotations  range  from 
2.20c.  to  2.30c.,  the  lower  price  is  being  shaded.  There 
is  a  fair  demand  for  small  lots  for  specific  work,  but 
jobbers  are  not  buying  for  stock.  Orders  include  one 
for  300  tons  for  a  viaduct  in  Akron,  Ohio. 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel. — New  demand  for  steel  is 
light.  Mills  are  getting  a  fair  volume  of  orders,  but 
they  are  nearly  all  for  small  miscellaneous  lots  for 
early  requirements  and  shipments  generally  are  in 
excess  of  bookings.  Prices  on  steel  bars,  plates  and 
structural  material  are  firm  and  there  seems  to  be 
little  eff^ort  on  the  part  of  buyers  to  secure  concessions. 
Plates  are  moving  fairly  well  in  small  lots,  the  demand 
for  them  being  better  than  for  steel  bars  and  structural 
shapes.  Small  mills  are  quoting  plates  at  2.50c.,  Pitts- 
burgh, for  prompt  shipment  and  Eastern  mills  continue 
to  get  some  orders  at  the  same  price  at  mill.  Light 
plates  are  quoted  at  3c.  for  No.  10  gage.  Reports  from 
Detroit  indicate  that  some  of  the  leading  automobile 
companies  that  have  brought  out  new  models  as  well 
as  parts  manufacturers  who  supply  them  with  parts 
are  increasing  production  schedules,  but  some  of  the 
smaller  automobile  manufacturers  are  curtailing  pro- 
duction. Most  automobile  manufacturers  are  buying 
steel  only  in  small  lots  for  early  needs.  In  the  building 
field  considerable  new  work  is  in  prospect,  but  inquiry 
is  light.  Bids  for  the  bank  and  office  building  for  the 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers  of  Cleveland,  re- 
quiring 5000  tons,  which  is  the  only  project  of  any  size 
out  for  figures,  will  be  taken  Oct.  15.  The  inquiry  for 
2400  tons  of  steel  for  bridge  work  for  the  Great  North- 
ern Railroad,  on  which  an  Ohio  fabricator  has  been 
figuring,  has  been  withdrawn.  Prices  on  bands  are  not 
firm.  On  these  3c.  instead  of  3.15c.  has  become  a  more 
common  quotation. 

Jobbers  quote  steel  bars,  3.36c. ;  plates  and  struc- 
tural shapes.  3.46c. ;  No.  9  galvanized  wire,  3.70c. ; 
No.  9  annealed  wire.  3.25c. ;  No.  28  black  sheets, 
4.40c.  to  4.65c.  ;  No.  28  galvanized  sheets,  5.50c.  to 
5.S0c.  ;  No.  10  blue  annealed  sheets,  3.75c.  to  4.06c.; 
cold  rolled  rounds.  3.90c. ;  flats,  squares  and  hexa- 
gons. 4.40c.  :  hoops  and  bands.  1  in.  and  wider  and 
20  gage  or  heavier,  4.16c. ;  narrower  than  1  in.  or 
lighter  than  No.   20  gage,   4.finc. 

Coke. — Prices  on  standard  Connell.sville  foundry 
coke  have  declined  sharply  and  quotations  range  now 
from  $5.50  to  $7.  These  prices  are  being  named  both 
for  prompt  shipment  and  contract.  The  market  is  in- 
active. 

Old  Material. — The  market  for  the  first  time  in 
weeks  shows  a  downward  tendency.  Apparently  the 
only  reason  the  dealers  had  for  forcing  prices  upward 
was  the  release  of  a  number  of  shipping  orders  by  the 
mills  and  the  expectations  of  some  new  demand.  How- 
ever, little  buying  developed  during  the  advancing 
prices  and,  without  a  buying  movement  to  support  the 
market,  the  softening  of  prices  was  not  surprising. 
Heavy  melting  steel  has  declined  $1  a  ton  and  turnings 
are  slightly  lower.  Quotations  on  most  other  grades 
are  unchanged,  but  these  in  the  absence  of  transactions 
are  largely  nominal.  A  Cleveland  consumer,  during 
the  week,  purchased  8000  to  10,000  tons  of  heavy  melt- 
ing steel  at  $18  to  $18.50  and  about  8000  tons  of  com- 
pressed steel  at  $16  to  $16.50,  but  these  sales  were 
made  before  the  weakness  developed. 

We  quote  dealers'  r-ices  f.o.b.  Cleveland  per 
gross  ton  ; 

HeavT    melting   steel $16.50  to  $17.00 

R.iils  for  rolling 20.00  to    20.50 

Rails  under  3-ft 19.50  to    20.00 

I.nw  phosphorus   melting L'0.00  to    20.50 

Cast   borings    in. 50  to    14.00 

Machine  shop  turnings 12.50  to    13.00 

Mixed  borings  and  .short  turnings   12.50  to    13.00 

Compressed    sheet    steel 15.50  to    16.00 

Railroad  wrought    16.00  to    16.50 

Railroad  malleable   23.00  to    23.50 

Light    liundle  sheet   stampings...    12.00  to    12.50 

Steel    axle    turnings 16.00  to    16.75 

No.    1   cast 21.00  to    22.00 

No.    1   busheling 13.00  to    13.25 

Drop   forge  flashings 13.25  to    13.75 

Railroad    grate   bars 17.00  to    17.50 

Stove  plate   16.00  to    17.00 

Pipes  and  flues 13.50  to    14.00 
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Philadelphia 

No  Signs  as  Yet  of  Kosiiniplioii  of  Steel  and 
Pig  Iron  Buying 

Philadelphia,  Sept.  18. — Expei-tations  of  a  fall 
revival  in  stocl  and  pig-  iron  buying  of  sufficient  volume 
to  give  mills  and  furnaces  substantial  backlogs  for 
fourth  quarter  have  lieen  toned  down  to  a  considerable 
degree  and  the  trade  begins  to  view  the  outlook  for  the 
i-emainder  of  the  year  with  less  optimism.  The  situa- 
tion is  particularly  acute  for  Eastern  plate  mills,  which 
with  possibly  one  exception  are  down  to  50  per  cent 
operation  and  new  business  is  not  coming  to  them  in 
the  volume  necessary  to  maintain  that  rate  for  very 
long.  Some  of  the  plate  mills  have  fairly  good  orders 
on  their  books  for  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  at 
Altoona,  but  these  were  held  up  some  weeks  ago  be- 
cause of  congestion  of  material  at  that  road's  car  shops 
and  there  has  not  been  enough  tonnage  from  other 
sources  to  take  their  place. 

Price  weakness  in  plates  has  not  actually  developed, 
but  this  appears  to  be  due  mostly  to  lack  of  opportunity 
to  quote  on  desirable  tonnage,  as  there  are  indications 
that  some  mills  would  go  to  2.40c.,  Pitt&burgh,  if  such 
a  reduction  would  produce  any  business.  For  the  first 
time  since  prices  reached  their  present  level,  there 
seems  to  be  concern  among  steel  mill  representatives 
as  to  their  ability  to  hold  prices  on  plates  and  shapes 
for  the  rest  of  the  year.  A  further  concession  of  $1 
a  ton  on  structural  shapes  is  reported  to  have  been 
made  by  one  Eastern  mill,  bringing  its  price  down  to 
2.35c.,  Pittsburgh,  on  such  business  as  it  finds  desirable, 
this  being  $3  a  ton  under  the  quotations  of  other 
producers. 

X  large  independent  steel  company,  in  making  a 
canvass  of  its  trade  in  this  territory,  found  that  about 
half  of  the  large  buyers  are  fully  covered  on  their  steel 
requirements  for  the  remainder  of  the  year,  taking  into 
account  steel  on  hand  and  yet  to  be  shipped  on  old 
orders,  while  the  other  half  of  the  principal  consumers 
report  they  will  need  some  steel  to  finish  out  the  year, 
but  say  that  they  are  not  yet  ready  to  buy.  With 
manufacturing  consumers  virtually  out  of  the  market 
and  with  little  specific  tonnage  coming  up,  apart  from 
structural  steel,  the  mills  begin  to  take  a  less  hopeful 
view  of  the  next  few  months  than  was  in  evidence  a  few 
weeks  ago.  Yet  there  are  some  people  who  still  look 
for  a  fair  amount  of  fall  buying  next  month. 

In  pig  iron  there  is  no  change  in  conditions  and  the 
scrap  market  likewise  reflects  the  general  lack  of  buy- 
ing interest.  Pig  iron  shows  some  further  signs  of 
softening,  but,  as  in  steel,  there  is  little  inquiry  of 
importance  in  the  market. 

Pig  Iron. — The  pig  iron  market  is  again  in  that 
state  of  questioning  as  to  the  future  that  develops  when 
production  and  stocks  are  in  excess  of  the  tonnage 
being  sought  by  consumers.  Buying  of  iron,  which  is 
confined  mostly  to  foundry  grades,  is  so  light  that  in 
the  past  week  some  companies  have  hooked  orders  equal 
only  to  about  one  day's  output.  The  orders  are  small, 
ranging  from  a  carload  to  100  tons,  and  on  these  quanti- 
ties there  is  less  disposition  on  the  part  of  sellers  to 
shade  prices.  Most  of  the  current  orders  are  being 
taken  at  $25,  furnace,  for  No.  2  plain  and  at  .$25.50  for 
No.  2X,  but  that  sellers  are  willing  to  go  lower  on 
attractive  business  is  indicated  by  orders  placed  a  week 
ago  by  a  Trenton,  N.  J.,  melter  for  2500  tons.  Three 
furnaces  participated  in  this  business  at  $24.50,  fur- 
nace, for  No.  2  plain  and  at  $25,  furnace,  for  No.  2X. 
The  minimum  freight  rate  was  $1.13  per  ton,  making 
a  delivered  price  of  $26.13  on  No.  2X.  Furnace  repre- 
sentatives say  that  their  present  minimum  on  No.  2X 
is  $25.50,  furnace,  but  it  will  require  further  inquiry 
of  importance  to  develop  the  strength  or  weakness  of 
this  price.  The  only  business  in  basic  was  a  sale  of 
2000  tons  to  a  New  England  consumer  at  $24,  furnace. 
Copper  free  low  phosphorus  iron  is  now  offered  by  a 
New  York  State  furnace  at  $28,  furnace,  with  a  freight 
rate  to  Philadelphia  of  $4.79,  and  close  to  1500  tons 
was  sold  last  week  at  this  level.     Copper-bearing  iron 


is  quoted  by  eastern  Pennsylvania  furnaces  at  $28, 
furnace.  The  Robeson  ia  furnace,  out  for  repairs,  will 
be  relighted  Oct.  7.  Although  the  importation  of  for- 
eign pig  iron  was  thought  to  have  ceased,  4200  tons 
came  in  last  week  at  this  port  from  England. 

The  following  quotations  are,  with  the  exception 
of   those    on    low   phosphorus    iron,    for   delivery    at 
Philadelphia  and  include  freight  rates  varying  from 
76  cents  to  $1.63  per  gross  ton: 
Bast.  Pa.  No.  2  plain,  1.75  to  2.25 

sil $25.76  to  $26.63 

Bast.  Pa.  No.  2X,  2.25  to  2.75  sil.   26.26  to    27.13 

East.  Pa.  No.   IX 26.76  to    27.63 

Virginia  No.  2  plain,  1.75  to  2.25 

sil 30.17  to    30.67 

Virginia  No.  2X,  2.25  to  2.75  sil..    30.67  to    31.17 

Basic  delivered  eastern  Pa 25.00 

Gray    forge     25.50  to    26.00 

Malleable     26.26  to    26.84 

Standard    low    phos.     (f.o.b.    fur- 
nace)        28.00  to    30.00 

Copper   bearing  low  phos.    (f.o.b. 

furnace)     28.00 

Ore. — Last  week's  receipts  of  iron  ore  were  19,900 
tons  from  Cuba  and  6814  tons  from  Sweden;  1500  tons 
of  chrome  ore  was  received  from  British  India. 

Ferroalloys. — The  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  which  for 
some  time  has  made  ferromanganese  only  for  its  own 
use,  has  become  a  merchant  seller  and  is  offering  it  at 
$112.50,  furnace.  Some  resale  ferromanganese  is  to 
be  had  at  slightly  under  this  price.  British  producers 
have  not  changed  their  prices,  still  quoting  $117.50, 
seaboard,  but  naturally  are  taking  no  business  at  this 
figure. 

Semi-Finished  Steel. — Open  hearth  reroUing  billets 
are  quoted  at  $42.50  and  forging  billets  at  $47.50,  Pitts- 
burgh, but  in  view  of  the  declining  orders  for  finished 
steel,  there  is  some  likelihood  that  'nwer  prices  might 
be  quoted  if  attractive  inquiry  were  presented.  No  such 
inquiry  is  at  hand,  however. 

Bars. — One  large  maker  of  steel  bars  reports  that 
its  total  tonnage  for  last  week  was  about  double  that 
of  the  week  previous,  but  this  really  means  little  in 
relation  to  the  company's  capacity.  Most  of  the  orders 
are  for  one  or  two  carloads  and  for  immediate  speci- 
fication. Aside  from  a  few  contracts  with  jobbers 
there  has  been  very  little  fourth  quarter  contracting. 
Consumers  generally  seem  to  be  well  supplied,  and  are 
still  getting  shipments  on  old  orders.  Bar  iron  is 
quoted  at  from  2.35c.  to  2.40c.,  Pittsburg-h.  The  larger 
makers  of  shafting  and  screw  stock  still  quote  3.25c., 
Pittsburgh,  but  slight  concessions  have  been  offered  by 
smaller  producers. 

Warehouse  Business. — Orders  received  by  local 
warehou.ses  are  in  fair  volume,  though  less  than  they 
were  getting  a  month  or  so  ago.  Prices  for  local  de- 
livery are  unchanged  as  follows: 

Soft  steel  bars  and  small  shapes,  3.55c. ;  Iron 
bars  (except  bands),  3.55c.;  round  edge  iron,  3.75o. ; 
round  edge  steel,  iron  finished,  1%  x  %  in.,  3.75c.; 
round  edge  steel  planished,  4.55c. ;  tank  steel  plates, 
Vi  in.  and  heavier,  3.65c. ;  tank  steel  plates,  A  in., 
3.95c.  ;  blue  annealed  steel  sheets,  No.  10  gage, 
4.25c. ;  black  sheets.  No.  28  gage,  5.15c. ;  galvanized 
sheets.  No.  28  gage,  6.25c. ;  square  twisted  and  de- 
formed steel  bars,  3.65c. :  structural  shapes,  3.65c. ; 
diamond  pattern  plates,  %-in.,  5.40c.;  -ft-in.,  5.60c.; 
spring  steel.  5c. ;  round  cold-rolled  steel,  4.35c. ; 
squares  and  hexagons.  cold-roUed  steel,  4.85c. ;  steel 
hoops,  1  in.  and  wider.  No.  20  gage  and  heavier, 
4.75c.  ;  narrower  than  1  in.,  all  gagea  5.25c. ;  steel 
bands,  No.  12  gage  to  -ft-in.,  inclusive,  4.35c.;  rails, 
3.55c.;  tool  steel,  8.50c.;  Norway  iron,  7c. 

Sheets  and  Tin  Plate. — Inquiries  for  sheets  from 
Japan  have  come  to  this  market,  these  calling  mostly 
for  No.  30  and  No.  30%  gages.  Sheet  mills  are  fairly 
well  supplied  with  orders  and  see  a  continuation  of 
good  business  to  the  end  of  the  year,  and  the  same 
holds  true  of  tin  plate — a  situation  quite  different  from 
that  existing  in  the  heavier  products.  Prices  are  un- 
changed. 

Coke. — A  decided  easing  in  the  coke  supply  has 
brought  lower  prices  on  furnace  coke,  now  available  at 
$4.50  to  $4.75,  Cci.nellsville. 
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Old  Material. — The  failure  of  steel  mills  to  show  a 
gain  in  new  bookings  of  finished  steel  has  been  reflected 
in  the  scrap  trade,  as  obviously  there  will  be  no  gain 
in  buying  of  steel  melting  scrap  unless  the  mills  main- 
tain a  good  rate  of  operation.  As  the  Eastern  scrap 
trade  depends  to  a  considerable  extent  on  the  consump- 
tion by  plate  mills,  and  as  plate  business  has  declined 
more  than  any  other,  the  scrap  trade  takes  a  less  hope- 
ful view  than  a  few  weeks  ago,  when  a  revival  of  steel 
buying  had  been  expected  to  develop  this  month.  Heavy 
melting  steel  presents  a  variation  in  prices.  The 
largest  consumer  is  offering  only  $16.50,  while  sales 
have  been  made  within  the  week  to  other  consumers 
at  $17.  Dealers  who  recently  took  orders  at  a  Potts- 
ville  mill  at  $17.50  have  not  fully  covered  on  these 
orders,  so  that  this  latter  price  also  remains  as  a 
market  factor.  Other  grades  of  scrap  show  more 
strength  than  melting  steel.  Sales  of  No.  1  railroad 
wrought  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  brought  out 
fairly  good  offers.  Sales  to  consumers  have  been  nego- 
tiated at  $20  to  $21,  delivered.  The  Bethlehem  Steel 
Co.  has  reduced  its  price  on  blast  furnace  borings  and 
turnings  to  $10,  delivered,  which  is  $2.50  or  $3  a  ton 
below  the  prices  at  which  dealers  would  be  willing  to 
sell.  The  explanation  of  the  scrap  trade  is  that  the 
Bethlehem  company  is  well  provided  with  turnings  and 
that  its  reduction  is  equivalent  to  a  withdrawal  from 
the  market. 

We  quote  for  delivery  at  consuming  points  in  this 
district  as  follows : 

No.  1  heavy  melting  steel 116.50  to  $17.50 

Scrap  rails   16.50  to  17.00 

Steel   rails  for  rolling 19.00  to  19.50 

No.   1  low  phos.,  heavy  0.04   and 

under    24.00  to  25.00 

Cast-iron  car  wheels 21.00  to  22.00 

No.    1   railroad   wrought 20.00  to  21.00 

No.   1   yard  wrought 18.00  to  18.50 

No.   1  forge  fire 14.50  to  15.00 

Bundled  sheets   (for  steel  works)  14.50  to  15.00 

No.   1  busheling 15.50  to  16.00 

Mixed   borings  and  turnings    (for 

blast  furnace  use) 12.50  to  13.50 

Machine  shop  turnings    (for  steel 

works    use)     14.50  to  15.00 

Machine  shop  turnings   (for  roll- 
ing mill  use) 14.50t6  15.00 

Hea\'y  axle  turnings   (or  equiva- 
lent)        15.00  to  15.50 

Cast    borings     (for     steel     works 

and    rolling  mills) 15.50  to  16.00 

Cast  borings  (for  chemical  plants)  18.00  to  20.00 

No.  1  cast 21.50  to  22.00 

Heavy   breakable   cast    (for   steel 

plants)     19.00  to  19.50 

Railroad  grate  bars 17.50  to  18.00 

Stove  plate   (for  steel  plant  use)  17.50  to  18.00 

Railroad  malleable 19.00  to  20.00 

Wrought  iron  and  soft  steel  pipes 

and   tubes    (new  specifications)  16.50  to  17.00 

Shafting    22.00  to  24.00 

Steel  axles   24.00  to  26.00 

Plates. — A  declining  volume  of  new  steel  tonnage 
invariably  affects  Eastern  plate  mills  among  the  first. 
and  the  present  is  no  exception.  While  in  other  steel 
products  many  mills  still  have  fairly  good  specifications 
yet  to  be  filled,  the  plate  mills  of  this  district  are  on 
the  ragged  edge.  One  mill  has  sufficient  specifications 
to  run  practically  full  until  the  end  of  this  month,  but 
ifs  production  is  small.  Other  mills  have  from  one  to 
three  or  four  w^eeks'  work  ahead  at  a  reduced  rate  of 
operations.  With  the  exception  of  the  one  mentioned, 
all  of  the  Eastern  plate  mills  are  now  operating  at 
about  50  per  cent,  and  it  is  agreed  that  this  rate  will 
not  be  maintained  for  long  unless  there  is  an  increase 
in  business.  Up  to  this  time  there  has  been  no  sign 
of  any  willingness  to  break  away  from  the  2.50c.  price, 
but  some  mills  would  not  hesitate  to  go  to  2.40c.,  Pitts- 
burgh, though  it  is  recognized  that  such  a  concession 
would  not  bring  out  the  desired  tonnage.  The  Southern 
Pacific  Railroad  is  asking  bids  on  a  boat  that  will  re- 
quire 3500  ton.s  of  plates  and  shapes,  and  one  or  two 
shipbuilders  have  inquired  for  steel  prices. 

Structural  Material.— It  has  been  surprising  to 
some  buyers  of  structural  shapes  that  the  quotations  of 
2.40c.,  Pittsburgh,  by  an  Eastern  mill  have  not  up  to 
date  affected  the  determination  of  other  mills  to  ad- 
here to  2.50c.  on  plain  material.  Buyers  have  made  the 
effort  to  place  shapes  with  other  mills  at  2.40c.  but 
apparently  without  success.  It  is  now  reported  that 
2.35c.,  Pittsburgh,  has  been  quoted  by  this  Eastern  mill 
on  certain   tonnage.     Whether  this  difference  of  $3   a 


ton  between  the  lowest  quotation  and  the  figure  named 
by  all  other  producers  will  eventually  have  its  effect  on 
the  price  situation  is  yet  to  be  developed. 


San  Francisco 


Pig  Iron  Very  Dull  and  Conditions  in  General 
Are  Quiet 

San  Francisco,  Sept.  6. — A  noticeable  undercur- 
rent of  quiet  pervades  the  iron  and  steel  markets  in 
this  city,  and  in  a  general  way  nearly  all  the  Pacific 
Coast  seems  to  be  similarly  affected.  While  it  is  true 
that  some  mills  and  foundries  are  still  busy  finishing 
up  the  remnants  of  early  placed  orders,  it  is  equally 
true  that  others  are  gradually  slowing  down  because 
the  booking  of  new  business  is  materially  diminished  as 
compared  with  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year. 
Some  of  the  leading  importers  and  jobbers  are  not  back- 
ward in  saying  that  business  is  dull,  while  others  are 
disinclined  to  appear  pessimistic  while  speaking  of  the 
trade  outlook  in  connection  with  the  admitted  quiet  of 
the  present.  Several  foundries  report  a  fair  volume  of 
business  in  the  line  of  small  castings  and  some  of  the 
mills  say  the  demand  for  steel  for  reinforcement  pur- 
poses still  maintains  a  good  volume  of  activity  with 
prices  steady.  Reports  are  current,  however,  that  frac- 
tional shading  of  figures  has  occasionally  occurred. 
Complaints  about  lack  of  new  orders  is  now  more  gen- 
eral than  at  any  time  since  the  trade  quietness  was 
first  noticed  several  weeks  ago.  Trade  sentiment  is 
inclined  toward  the  belief  that  the  depression,  while 
conforming  to  conditions  prevailing  in  the  leading  East- 
ern markets,  is  intensified  on  this  coast  by  high  labor 
costs,  coupled  with  new  demands  in  several  trades  for 
still  further  wage  advances. 

Pig  Iron. — Both  importers  and  jobbers  report  the 
market  very  dull,  with  inquiries  confined  to  small  lots, 
and  the  outlook  for  the  near  future  not  very  favorable 
for  an  increased  demand.  Prices,  too,  are  showing  some 
weakness  with  the  prospect  of  further  reductions.  Cur- 
rent rates  are  now  $33  to  $35  per  ton  ex-ship,  and  one 
dealer  is  said  to  have  offered  to  shade  the  minimum 
figure  without  effecting  a  sale.  Total  Imports  by  sea 
during  August  were  only  726  tons,  and  while  the  re- 
ceipts by  rail  are  not  known,  it  is  believed  the  total  is 
less  than  twice  the  tonnage  received  by  sea.  There  is 
a  little  more  activity  in  Los  Angeles  than  in  this  city 
for  the  present,  and  sales  there  during  the  past  ten 
days  are  reported  as  in  excess  of  3200  tons,  with  the 
probability  of  another  sale  within  a  day  or  two  of 
another  1000  or  possibly  1500  tons.  The  demand  for 
future  delivery  is  practically  at  a  standstill,  both  mills 
and  foundries  having  sufficient  supplies  on  hand  to 
meet  requirements  for  the  present,  and,  in  fact,  for  the 
next  two  months,  unless  there  should  be  a  very  material 
increase  in  new  business. 

Old  Material. — Sales  of  the  last  two  weeks  have 
been  unusually  light,  and  although  prices  are  not  quota- 
bly  different  from  the  figures  of  two  weeks  ago,  the 
indications  are  for  a  decline  in  the  near  future.  Some 
of  the  mills  are  decidedly  backward  about  paying  the 
maximum  figure,  and  it  is  considered  doubtful  whether 
an  offering  at  slightly  shaded  figures  would  be  re- 
garded as  any  inducement  to  buy.  The  mills  are  re- 
ported as  well  supplied  for  at  least  a  couple  of  months, 
and  the  foundries  are  nearly  as  well  provided  for.  That 
prices  will  be  lower  seems  to  be  generally  recognized 
as  almost  a  certainty. 


The  Fabricated  Production  Department  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  of  the  United  States  has  issued  a 
pamphlet  relating  to  the  acceptance  and  installation 
of  uniform  methods  of  cost  accounting  by  members  of 
a  trade  association.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  pamphlet 
to  aid  officers  and  members  of  trade  associations  which 
have  undertaken  to  obtain  advantages  of  uniform 
methods  of  cost  accounting. 
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British  Iron  and  Steel  Market 

Strong  JapaiH'sf  Dt'inand  for  Thin  Galvanized 
Sheets — Finished  Steel  Firmer — Con- 
tinental Markets  Irregular 

{liU  Cable) 

London,  England,  Sept.  18. 

There  is  an  improved  general  demand  for  pig  iron 
but  there  have  been  few  important  sales  yet  recorded. 
Consumers  apparently  are  more  inclined  to  purchase 
and  forward  inquiries  are  spreading  over  the  end  of 
the  year. 

Foreign  ore  is  quiet.  Best  Bilbao  Rubio  is  quoted 
nominally  at  22%s.  to  22%s.  ($5.11  to  $5.17)  ex- 
ship  Tees. 

Finished  steel  has  a  firmer  tendency  on  high  costs. 
Demand  is  improving,  though  it  is  still  disappointing 
except  on  specialties  for  the  Far  East.  Workington 
has  secured  18,000  tons  of  rails  and  accessories  for 
the  Gold  Coast. 

August  exports  of  pig  iron,  excluding  ferroalloys, 
amount  to  55,107  tons.  The  total  of  iron  and  steel 
exports   was   323,877   tons. 

Continental  markets  are  irregular  owing  to  tde 
well-sold  condition  of  most  Belgian  works.  Japan  has 
bought  fair  quantities  of  angles,  sections,  bars,  wire 
and  wire  nails. 

Billets  are  being  sold  at  £7  ($31.78)  delivered  to 
North  East  Coast  and  £6 12s.  ($29.96)  f.o.b.  is  also 
quoted. 

In  Belgium  the  threat  of  liquidation  of  the  Ruhr 
stocks  is  causing  anxiety.  Forty-one  furnaces  out  of 
56  were  blowing  Sept.  1. 

Tin  plate  minimum  remains  unchanged.  Large  sales 
made  to  many  parts  have  resulted  in  works  being  sold 
out  until  the  second  half  of  October,  while  the  demand 
is  mainly  for  early  October,  though  some  inquiries 
extend  to  the  end  of  the  year.  The  Tin  Plate  Bar 
Association   price    remains   unaltered. 

There  is  strong  demand  from  Japan  for  thin  gal- 
vanized sheets.  The  works  are  well  sold  out  at  ad- 
vancing prices.  Japanese  specifications  6x3,  oO's, 
are  being  sold  at  £28    (5.675c.   per  lb.)    f.o.b. 


Far  Eastern  demand  for  black  sheets  is  maintained. 

The  works  are  sold  out  until  February-March.  Sales 
of  6  x  3,  13's,  107  lb.,  are  being  made  up  to  £20  10s. 
(4.15c.  per  lb.)   f.o.b. 

We  quote  per  gross  ton,  except  where  otherwise 
stated,  f.o.b.  makers'  works,  with  American  equivalent 
figured  at  $4.54  per  £1,  as  follows: 

Durham  coke,  delivered  £2     Is.  to  £2     l%s.  $9.31to    $9.42 

Bilbao   Rubio  oret 1     4  „5.45 

(Cleveland  No.  1  foundry      r,     2i/j  23.27 

Cleveland  No.  3  foundr.v      4    17  22.02 

Cleveland  No.  4  foundry      4   12  20.88 

Cleveland  No.  4  forge..      4    10  20.43 

Cleveland   basic    5     0  22.70 

East   Coast  mixed 4   ISVi  to    5     0         22.36  to    22.70 

Ferromanganese    18     0  oJao 

Ferromanganese*    18   10  ^^ii          .„„„ 

Ralls,   60   lb.   and  up.  .  .      8      0  to    9      0          36.32  to    40,86 

Billets    7   10  to    8      5          34.05  to    37.46 

Sheet  and  tin  plate  bars,  _  ,„ 

•Welsh                    9      2%  41.43 

Tin  plates, 'base  box...      1      3%  to    1      3%        5.25  to       5  28 

C.  per  Lb. 

Ship   plates    9     5  to    9  15           1.87  to      1.98 

Boilerplates    12   10  to  13     0            2.53  to      2.63 

Tees 9   15  to  10      5            1.98  to      2.08 

Channels     9      0  to    9   10            1.82  to       1.93 

Beams    8  15  to    9      5            1.77  to       1.87 

Round  bars,    %   to  3   in.   10   15  to  11      5            2.18  to      2.28 

Galvanized  sheets.  24  g.  18  10  to  18  15           3.75  to      3.S0 

Black  sheets.  24  gage..    13   15  2.79 
Black   sheets.   Japanese 

speciflcations    15     5  3.09 

Steel   hoop.s    12      0  &  12   10*          2.43  &       2.53* 

Cold    rolled    steel    strip, 

20  gage 17      5  3.50 

Cotton  ties.  Indian  sped- 

fications    15      0  3.04 

•Export  price.     fEx-ship.  Tees,   nominal. 

Continrntal   Prices,   All   F.  O.    B.   Channel   Ports 

Foundry  pig  iron  : 

Belgium    £5      2^4s.  to£5      5s.     $23.27  to  $23.84 

France     5      2%  to    5      5          23.27  to    23.84 

Luxemburg     5      2V2  to    5      5          23.27  to    23.84 

Billets: 

Belgium     6   121/.  to    7     0          30.08  to    31.78 

France     6   12%  to    7     0          30.08  to    31.78 

Merchant  bars :  C.  per  Lb. 

Belgium     7   15  to    8      0            1.57  to      1.62 

Luxemburg     7   15  to    8     0            1.57  to      1.62 

France     7    10  152 

Joists   (beams)  : 

Belgium     7   12J/2  1.55 

Luxemburg     7   12yo  1.55 

France    7   10  to    7   12y2        1.52  to      1.55 

Angles : 

Belgium     8      0  to    8      5            1.62  to       1.67 

%-in.  plates: 

Belgium     8      5  1.67 

Germany     8   10  1.72 

A-in.  plates: 

Luxemburg    7   15  1.57 

Belgium    7  10  1.62 


Pig    Iron    and    Finished    Materials    in    Poor 
Demand — Sheets  for  Japan  Active 

London,  England,  Sept.  6. — Though  the  holidays 
are  over,  there  is  yet  no  sign  of  improvement  in  demand 
for  iron  and  steel.  The  pig  iron  trade  especially  is  in  a 
poor  state  and,  though  makers  endeavor  to  meet  the  posi- 
tion by  continually  reducing  prices,  consumers  on  the 
whole  are  still  holding  off.  No.  3  Cleveland  has  fallen  to 
97 %s.,  but,  even  at  this  comparatively  low  price  buyers 
are  not  keen,  and  stocks  are  still  being  accumulated  at 
makers'  works.  In  the  hematite  trade  the  damping 
down  of  furnaces  has  prevented  prices  running  away, 
and  East  Coast  mixed  numbers  are  fairly  steady  at 
from  98 1/2  s.  to  £5.  In  the  Northeastern  district,  since 
the  end  of  June,  eight  furnaces  have  been  put  out  of 
blast,  leaving  12  running  on  hematite,  and  making  the 
total  Cleveland  furnaces  producing  all  grades  of  pig 
iron  no  more  than  40. 

Demand  for  finished  iron  and  steel  is  generally  poor, 
purchasers  considering  prices  too  high  and  looking  for 
considerably  lower  figures,  but  makers  on  the  other 
hand  assert  that,  even  at  today's  figures  there  is  little 
or  no  margin  of  profit  owing  to  the  continued  high  costs 
of  production.  In  certain  specialties,  such  as  contracts 
for  railroad  material  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  in 
sheets  for  construction  purposes,  there  is  a  good  deal 
of  trade  passing,  but  the  shipbuOding  trade,  which  is 
the   backbone   of  the   steel  industry,   is   almost   dead. 


There  were  no  new  contracts  placed  on  the  Clyde  last 
month,  and  the  total  launchings  were  only  nine  small 
vessels. 

Japanese  Situation 

It  is  early  yet  to  predict  what  benefit,  if  any, 
British  iron  and  steel  manufacturers  will  obtain  from 
the  disaster  in  Japan,  but  at  the  present  time,  at  any 
rate,  there  is  a  run  on  thin  steel  sheets,  both  plain  and 
galvanized,  for  temporary  dwellings  and  warehouses, 
and  many  thousands  of  tons  have  been  booked,  some 
for  shipment  as  far  ahead  as  March.  Of  course,  for  a 
long  time  there  is  bound  to  be  a  strong  demand  from 
that  quarter,  and  it  is  thought  likely  that,  when  other 
main  overseas  markets,  such  as  India,  realize  this,  they, 
too,  will  come  in  and  place  their  requirements. 

The  Continental  position  seems  rather  obscure. 
Practically  the  only  material  offering  is  Belgian  and 
Luxemburg,  and  even  these  deliveries  are  ahead,  works 
having  booked  pretty  considerable  orders.  These,  how- 
ever, have  not  been  passing  through  hands  in  this 
country,  and  it  is  assumed  have  been  done  by  Continental 
shippers  direct.  The  fact  is  that  probably  plants  are 
working  at  very  low  capacity  owing  to  fuel  shortage, 
and  so  have  easily  filled  their  books. 

Among  recent  railroad  contracts  placed  was  one 
by  the  Great  Indian  Peninsular  Railway  for  77  motor 
and  trailer  coaches  for  the  electrification  of  the  Bombay 
lines,  which  has  been  awarded  to  Cammell,  Laird  &  Co. 


Prices  Finished  Iron  and  Steel  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh 


Plates 

Sheared,  tank  quality,  base,  per  lb 2.50c. 

Structural  Material 

Beams,  channels,  etc.,  base,  per  lb 2.50c. 

Sheet    piling    2.65c. 

Iron  and  Steel  Bars 

Soft  steel   bars,   base,   per  lb 2.40c. 

Soft  steel  bars  for  cold  finishing $3  per  ton  over  base 

Reinforcing  steel  bars,  base   2.40c. 

Refined  iron  bars,   base,  per  lb 3.25c. 

Double    refined    iron   bars,    base,    per    lb 4.85c.  to  5.00c. 

Stay  bolt  iron  bars,   base,  per  lb 8.00c.  to  8.50c. 

Hot-Rolled   Flats 

Hoops,   ordinary  gages  and   widths,   base,   per   lb 3.15c. 

Bands,    base,    per    lb 3.15c. 

Strips,    base,    per    lb 3.00c.  to  3.15c. 

Cotton  ties,  per  bundle  of  45   lb $1.62 

Cold-Finished    Steels 

Bars  and  shafting   base,   per  lb 3.25c. 

Bars.  S.  A.  E.  Series,  No.  2100 4.50c.  to  4.75c. 

Bars,  S.  A.  E.  Series,  No.  2300 6.50c.  to  6.75c. 

Bars,  S.  A.  E.  Series.  No.  3100 5.50c.  to  5.75c. 

Strips,  base,  per  lb 5.00c. 

Wire  Products 

Nails,    base,    per   keg $3.00 

Galvanized    nails,    1    in.    and    over $2.25  over  base 

Galvanized  nails,  less  than   1   in 2.50  over  base 

Bright  plain  wire,   base,  No.   9  gage,  per  100  lb 2.75 

Annealed    fence   wire,    base,   per   100   lb 2.90 

Spring  wire,  base,  per  100  lb 3.70 

Galvanized  wire.  No.  9.  base,  per  100  lb 3.35 

Galvanized    barbed,    base,    per   100    lb 3.80 

Galvanized    staples,    base,    per    keg 3.80 

Painted  barbed  wire,  base,  per  100  lb 3.45 

Polished   staples,   base,   per  keg 3.45 

Cement  coated  nails,  base,  per  count  keg 2.70 

Woven    fence,    carloads    (to    Jobbers) ...  .67%  per  cent  oft  list 

Woven  fence,  carloads    (to   retailers) 65  per  cent  off  list 

Bolts  and  Nuts 
Machine  bolts,  small,  rolled  threads. 

60.  10  and  10  to  60,  10  and  5  per  cent  off  list 
Machine  bolts,  small,  cut  threads. 

60  and  10  to  60  and  5  per  cent  off  list 
Machine  bolts,  larger  and  longer, 

60  and  10  to  60  and  5  per  cent  off  list 
Carriage  bolts,   %  x  6  in. : 

Smaller  and  shorter,  rolled  threads, 

60  and  10  to  60  and  5  per  cent  off  list 

Cut   threads 60  to  50.  10  and  5  per  cent  off  list 

Larger  and  longer 60  to  50, 10  and  5  percent  off  list 

Lag  bolts   65  and  10  to  65  and  5  per  cent  off  list 

Plow  bolts,  Nos.  1,  2  and  3  heads...  .50  and  10  per  cent  off  list 

Other  style   heads 20  per  cent  extra 

Machine  bolts,  c.p.c.  and  t.  nuts,   %   x  4  in.. 

50  and  5  per  cent  off  list 

Larger  and   longer   sizes 50  and  5  per  cent  off  list 

Hot  pressed  square  or  hex.  nuts,  blank 4.00c.  off  list 

Hot  pressed  nuts,  tapped 4.00c.  off  list 

C.p.c.  and  t.  square  or  hex.  nuts,  blank 3.75c.  off  list 

C.p.c.  and  t.  square  or  hex.  nuts,  tapped 3.75c.  off  list 

Semi-finished  hex.  nuts : 

t'j   in.  and  smaller,  U.  S.  S 80  per  cent  off  list 

■'•4   in.  and  larger,  U.  S.  S 75  per  cent  off  list 

Small  sizes,  S.  A.   E 80  and  5  per  cent  off  list 

S.  A.  E.,  %  in.  and  larger 75  and  5  per  cent  off  list 

Stove  bolts  in  packages 75.  10  and  5  per  cent  off  list 

Stove  bolts  in  bulk 75,  10,  5  and  2V>  per  cent  off  list 

Tire   bolts    60  and  10  per  cent  off  list 

Bolt  ends  with  hot  pressed  nuts 60  and  5  per  cent  off  list 

Turnbuckles,  with  ends,  %  in.  and  smaller, 

55  and  5  to  50  per  cent  off  list 
Turnbuckles,  without  ends,   H  in.  and  smaller, 

70  and  10  to  65  and  5  per  cent  off  list 

Washers   5c.  to  5.25c.  offjist 

Cap  and   Set   Screws 
Milled  square  and  hex.  head  cap  screws.  ..  .70  per  cent  off  list 

Milled  set  screws 70  per  cent  off  list 

Upset   cap    screws 75  and  10  per  cent  off  list 

Upset  set  screws 75  and  10  per  cent  off  list 

Milled    studs    50  and  10  per  cent  off  list 

Rivets 
Large  structural  and  ship  rivets,  base,  per  100  lb  .$2.90  to  $3.00 

Small  rivets   65,10  and  5  to  65  and  5  off  list 

Track  Equipment 

Spikes,  fg  in.  and  larger,  base,  per  100  lb $3.15 

Spikes,   Vj   in.,  A  in.  and  %  in.,  per  100  lb $3.15  to    3.B0 

Spikes,  -ft,  in 3.15  to    3.50 

Spikes,  boat  and  barge,  base,  per  100  lb 3.50 

Track  bolts,  %  in.  and  larger,  base,  per  100  lb.. $4. 00  to    4.25 
Track  bolts,  V4   in.  and  %  in.,  base,  per  100  lb..    5.00  to    5.50 

Tie  plates,  per  100  lb 2.55  to    2.60 

Angle  bars,  base,  per  100  lb 2.75 


Welded 

Pipe 

Butt 

Weld 

Steel 

iron 

Inches 

Black 

Galv. 

Inches 

Black 

Galv. 

'4^ 

^    to    %    . 

■■+^i 

+  39 

t  to  %  •.• 

...     51 

%   

...      56 

42% 

..      28 

11 

%    

...      60 

48% 

.  ..      62 

50% 
Lap 

Weld 

43% 
43% 

7 
11 

2%    to    6    . 

...      59 
...      56 

2%":::::: 

26 

7  and  8   . 

3   to  6    .... 

..      28 

13 

9  and  10   . 

...      54 

41% 

11  and  12 

...      53 

40% 

Butt   Weld 

ends 

% 

...      41 

24% 

2    to  3    ... 

..      61 

50% 

%   to   %    . 

...      47 

30% 

y*  to  %   . . 

..+19 

+  54^* 

H 

...      63 

42% 

..      21 

7 

%   

47% 

34    

..      28 

12 

1  to  1>^.. 

...      60 

49T4 

1   to  1%    . . 
strong,  plain 

..      30 

Lap   Weld 

extra 

ends 

42% 

9 

i^  l°o  1  . 

...      57 

46% 

2%    to   4    .  . 

..      29 

15 

45% 

4%    to   6    .. 

..      28 

14 

...      45 

39% 
32% 

9  and  10.. 

9   to  12    ... 

2 

11  and  12 

...      44 

3l|| 

'o    the    large    jobbing   trade   the   above    discounts    are   In- 
sed  by  one  point,  with  supplementary  discounts  of  5  per 

on  black  and  1%   points,   with  a  supplementary  discount 

per  cent,  on  galvanized. 


Boiler  Tubes 


Charcoal    Iron 

IV.   in +18 

1%    to   1%    in +   » 

2    to    214    in —  2 


Lap   Welded   Steel 

2  to   2  V4    in 

2%   to   2%    in 37 

3  in 40 

3V4    to    3%    in 42% 

4  to   13  in 46 

Less  carload  lots  4  points  less. 

Standard  Commercial  Seamless  Boiler  Tubes 
Cold   Drawn 

3    and    3^4     in 

31A    and    3%    in 


to    4% 


H4    and    1%    in. 
1%    In 

2  and    2%    In... 
2%    and    2%    In. 

3  and    3Vt    in... 


and   5   in. 


4   in. 

22        I  4%    i: 

Hot  Rolled 

38  I    4    in. 

39  I 
,ts   l( 

than  four  gages  heavier  than  standard.  No  extras  for 
lengths  up  to  and  including  24  ft.  Sizes  smaller  than  1  in. 
and  lighter  than  standard  gage  to  be  sold  at  mechanical  tube 
list  and  discount.  Intermediate  sizes  and  gages  not  listed 
take  price  of  net  larger  outside  diameter  and  heavier  gage. 
Seamless  Mechanical  Tubing 

Carbon  under   0.30,   base    83  per  cent  off  list 

Carbon    0.30    to    0.40,    base 81  per  cent  off  list 

Plus   usual   differentials   and   extras   for    cutting.     Ware- 
house discounts  range  higher. 

Seamless  Locomotive  and  Superheater  Tubes 


Cents  per  Ft. 

2-In.  O.D.  12  gage 15 

2-in.  O.D.   11  gage 16 

2-in.  O.D.  10  gage 17 

2H-in.  O.D.  12  gage..     17 
2^   in.  O.D.  11  gage..     18 


Standard  cokes,  per 


Cents  per  Ft. 
2% -in.  O.D.  10  gage..  20 
3-in.  O.D.  7  gage....  36 
1%-in.  O.D.  9  gage. .  16 
5% -in.  O.D.  9  gage..  55 
6%-in.    O.D.    9   gage..      67 


Terne  Plate 

(Per  Package.  20  x  28  in.) 

8-lb.    coating.    100    lb.                |    20-lb.  coating  I.  C... $14.90 

base    $11.00        25-lb.  coating  I.  C 16.20 

S-lb.   coating  I.   C 11.30       30-!b.  coating  I.    C 17.35 

12-lb.    coating  I.  C 12.70       35-lb.  coating  I.   C 18.35 

15-lb.   coating   I.    C 13.95    '   40-lb.  coating  I.   C 19.35 

Sheets 
Blue    Annealed 

Nos.  9  and  10   (base),  per  lb 3.00c. 

Box   Annealed,   One  Pass  Cold  Boiled 

No.  28   (base),  per  lb 3.75c.  to  3.85c. 

Automobile  Sheets 

Regular  auto  body  sheets,  base   (22  gage),  per  lb 5.35c. 

Oalvanised 

No.    28    (base),    per    lb 5.00c. 

Long    Ternes 

No.  28  gage  (base),  8-lb.  coating  per  lb 5.30c. 

Tin-Mill  Black  Plate 
No.   28    (base),   per  lb 3.85c. 


All  freight  rates  from  Pittslyurgh 
Philadelphia,  domestic. $0.32  Biift'a 

Philadelphia,  export...   0.23* 


Freight  Rates 

finished  iron  and   steel   products,  carload   lots,   per   100   lb.: 


Baltimore,  domestic. 
Baltimore,  export  . . 
New  York,  domestic. 
New  York,  export. . 
Boston,  domestic... 

Boston,  export 0.255 

The   minimum   carload  to  m 
to  the  Pacific  Coast  on  all  iron 


0.31 
0.225 
0.34 

0.255 
0.365 


Pacific  Coast    $1.34 

Pac.   Coast,  ship  plates  1.20 

Birmingnam    0.58 

Memphis 0.56 

Jacksonville,   all   rail..   0.70 
Jacksonville,    rail    and 

water    0.415 

New   Orleans    0.67 

3t  of  the  foregoing  points  Is  6000  lb.     To  Denver  the  minimum  loading  is  40,000  lb.,  while 
nd  steel  products,  except  structural  material,  the  minimum  is  80,000  lb.     On  the  latter  item 


Pltfvelsnd  0.2) 
Clevelana,    loungsiown 

Comb 0.19 

Detroit    0.29 

Cincinnati    0.29 

Indianapolis    0.31 

Chicago    0.34 


St.    Louis $0.43 

Kansas  City 0.735 

Kansas  City    (pipe)...  0.703 

St.   Paul    0.60 

Omaha    0.735 

Omaha    (pipe)    0.705 

Denver   1.27 

Denver   (pipe)    1.215 


the  rate  applies  to  a  minimum  of  50,000  lb.,  and  there  Is  an  extra  charge  of  9c.  per  100  lb.  on  carloads  of  a  minimum  of 
40,000  lb.  On  shipments  of  wrought  iron  and  steel  pipe  to  Kansas  City,  St.  Paul,  Omaha  and  Denver  the  minimum  carload 
is  46,000  lb.  On  iron  and  steel  items  not  noted  above  the  rates  vary  somewhat  and  are  given  in  detail  in  the  regular  rail- 
road tariffs. 

Rates  from  Atlantic  Coast  ports  (i.e..  New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore)  to  Pacific  Coast  ports  of  call  on  most 
steamship  lines,  via  the  Panama  Canal,  are  as  follows:  Pig  iron,  35c.:  ship  plates.  40c.:  ingot  and  muck  bars,  structural 
steel,  common  wire  products  Including  cut  or  wire  nails,  spikes,  and  wire  hoops,  40c. ;  sheets  and  tin  plates.  40c.  ;  sheets. 
No.  12  gage  and  lighter.  50c.:  rods.  40c.;  wire  rope  cable  and  strands.  4nc.  ;  wire  fencing,  netting  and  stretcher.  40c.:  pipes 
--•  over  12  in.  In  diameter.  B5c.  ;  over  12  in.  in  diameter,  2%c.  per  in.  or  fraction  thereof  additional.     All  prices  per  100  lb.  In 


load  lots,  minimum  40,000  lb. 
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Prices  of  Raw  Materials,  Semi- Finished  and  Finished  Products 


Ores 

Lake  Superior  Ores,  Delivered  Lower  Lake  Porte 

Old  range  Bessemer,  55  per  cent  Iron 16.45 

Old  range  non-Bessemer,  Bl  Mi  per  cent  Iron 5.70 

Mesabl  Bessemer.  6B  per  cent  Iron 6.20 

If esabl  non-Bessemer,  5 1  ?^  per  cent  iron 5.65 

Foreign  Ore,   per    Unit,   o.i.f.   Philadelphia  or  Baltimore 
Iron  ore,  low  phos.,  copper  free,  55   to  58   per 

cent  iron  In  dry  Spanish  or  Algerian 11^0. 

Iron  ore,  Swedish,  average  66  per  cent  Iron.  .  .  10.50c 
Manganese  ore,   washed,   51   per   cent   manga- 
nese, from   the  Caucasus,   nominal 43c. 

Manganese  ore,  ordinary,   48   per  cent  manga- 
nese, from  the  Caucasus 41c. 

Manganese  ore,   Brazilian   or  Indian,  nominal  42c. 
Tung.sten  ore.  per  unit.  In  60  per  cent  concen- 
trates        $S.25  to  $10.00 

Chrome  ore,   basic.    48   per  cent  CrjO,,   crude, 

per  ton.  c.l.f.  Atlantic  seaboard 18.00  to    28.00 

Molybdenum  ore.  !>:)  per  ceni  coin;enLrates,  per 

lb.    of    MoS,,    New    York 75c.  to  <5c. 


Ferroalloys 

Ferromanganese.  domestic,  80  per  cent,  fur- 
nace,  or  seaboard,   per  ton $110.00  to  $112.50 

Ferromanganese.    British,    80    per   cent,    f.o.b 

Atlantic   port,    duty  paid 110.00  to    112.50 

Spiegeleisen.  domestic.  19  to   21   per  cent,  per 

ton,    furnace    45.00 

Spiegeleisen.  domestic.  16  to  19  per  cent,  fur- 
nace,  per   ton 44.00 

Ferrosilicon.  50  per  cent,  delivered,   per  gross 

ton 82.50 

Ferrosilicon,    Bessemer,   10   per   cent,   per   ton, 

furnace    43.50 

Ferrosilicon,   Bessemer,   11    per   cent,   per   ton. 

furnace    46.80 

Ferrosilicon,   Bessemer,   12   per  cent,   per  ton, 

furnace    50.10 

Ferrosilicon,   Bessemer,   13   pcf  cent,   per   ton, 

furnace     54.10 

Ferrosilicon,   Bessemer,    14   per  cent,   per  ton, 

furnace    59. j  o 

Silvery   iron,   6   per  cent,   per   ton,  furnace....  32.00 

Silvery  iron,  7   per  cent,    per  ton,   furnace....  33.00 

Silvery  iron,   8   per  cent,   per  ton,   furnace....  34.50 

Silvery  iron,    9  per  cent,    per   ton,  furnace 36.50 

Silvery  iron.  10  per  cent,  per  ton,  furnace....  38.50 

Silvery  iron.   11  per  cent,   per  ton,  furnace 41.80 

Silvery  iron.  12  per  cent,  per  ton,  furnace 45.10 

Ferrotungsten,   per   lb.    contained    metal 88c.  to  90c. 

Ferrochromium,  4  to  6  per  cent  carbon,  60  to 
70  per  cent  Cr.  per  lb.  contained  Cr.  de- 
livered       12c. 

Ferrochromium.  6  to  7  per  cent  carbon,  60  to 

70  per  cent  Cr.,   per  lb 11.60c. 

Ferrovanadium,  per  lb.  contained  vanadium..    $3.50  to    $4.00 

Ferrocarbontltanium,    15    to   18   per   cent,   per 

net  ton   200.00 


Fluxes  and  Refractories 

Fluorspar,   80  per  cent  and  over  calcium  fluoride,  not 
over    5    per   cent   silica,    per    net    ton    f.o.b.    Illinois 

and  Kentucky  mines   $22.00 

Fluorspar,  85  per  cent  and  over  calcium  fluoride,  not 
over  5  per  cent  silica,  per  net  ton  f.o.b.  Illinois 
and    Kentucky    mines    23.60 

Per  1000  f.o.b.  works: 

Fire  Clay:  High  Duty         Moderate   Duty 

Pennsylvania    $46.00  to  $48.00      $40.00  to  $45.00 

Maryland     50.00  45.00 

Ohio    45.00  to    46.00        40.00  to    42.00 

Kentucky     45.00  to    46.00        40.00  to    42.00 

Illinois    48.00  45.00 

Missouri     48.00  to    50.00        38.00  to    43.00 

Ground  Are  clay,   per  net  ton 6.50  to      9.50 

Silica  Brick: 

Pennsylvania     42.00  to    45.00 

Chicago    52.00 

Birmingham    53.00 

Ground  silica  clay,  per  net  ton 10.00 

Magnesite   Brick  : 

Standard   size,    per    net   ton    (f.o.b.    Balti- 
more and  Chester.  Pa.) 65.00 

Grain  magnesite.  per  net  ton   (f.o.b.  Balti- 
more and  Chester,    Pa.) 40.00 

Chrome   Brick  : 

Standard  size,  per  net  ton 50.00 

Semi-Finished  Steel,  f.o,b.  Pittsburgh  or 
Youngstown,  per  gross  ton 

Rolling  billets,  4-in.  and  over $42.50 

Rolling  billets.  2-in.  and  under 42.50 

Forging  billets,  ordinary  carbons 47.50 

Sheet  bars.   Bessemer    $40.00  to    42.50 

Sheet   bars,    open-hearth 40.00  to    42.50      , 
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Slabs   »42.6» 

Wire  rods,  common  soft,  base.  No.  6  to  U-ln Bl.OO 

Wire  rods,  common  soft,  coarser  than  %-ln. .  .$2.50  over  base 

Wire  rods,  screw  stock $5  per  ton  over  base 

Wire  rods,  carbon  0.20  to  0.40 $3  per  ton  over  base 

Wire  rods,  carbon  0.41  to  0.65 $5  per  ton  over  base 

Wire  rods,  carbon  0.56  to  0.75 $7.50  per  ton  over  base 

Wire  rods,  carbon  over  0.75 $10  per  ton  over  base 

Wire  rods,  add   $15  per  ton  over  base 

Skelp,  grooved,  per  lb 2.40 

Skelp,  sheared,  per  lb 2.40 

Sl.elp,  universal,  per  lb 3.40 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel,  f.o.b.  Mill 

Rails,  heavy,  per  gross  ton $43.00 

Ralls,  light,  new  steel,  base,  per  lb 2.25c. 

Rails,  light,  rerolled  base,  per  lb 1.90c.  to  2.00c. 

Spikes,  A-in.  and  larger,  base,  per  100  lb $3.15 

Spikes,   la-in.,   rt-in.  and   %-in.,  base  per  100  .'b.  $3.15  to    3.50 

Spikesj,   ft-in..  base,  per  100  lb 3.15  to    3.50 

Spikes,  boat  and  barge,  base,  per  100  lb 3.50  to    3.75 

Track  bolts,  %-in.  and  smaller,  base,  per  100  lb.  4.15  to    4.25 

Track  bolts,  %-in.  and  larger,  base,  per  100  lb.  .  4.75  to    5.50 

Tie   plates,    per    100    lb 2.55  to    2.6» 

Angle  bars,   per  100  lb 2.76 

Bars,  common  iron,  base,  per  lb.,  Chicago  mill.  2.50c. 

Bars,  common  iron,  Pittsburgh  mill 2.40c. 

Bars,  rails,  steel  reinforcing,  base,  per  lb 2.15c.  to  2.25c. 

Ground  shafting,  base,  per  lb 3.6BC 

Cut  nails,  base,  per  keg $3.15  to  $3.25 

S.  A.  E.  Semi-finished  Castellated  Nuts 
and  U.  S.  S.  Semi-finished  Slotted  Nuts 

(To  jobbers   and   consumers   in    large   quantities  f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh) 

Per  1000 

S.  A.  E.  U.  S.  S. 

>4-in $4.80  $4.80 

A-)n 6.50  6.00 

%-in 6.50  7.00 

A-in 9.00  9.50 

%-ln 11.00  11.50 

ft-ln 15.00  15.00 

%-ln 19.50  20.00 

%-ln 28.50  28.50 

%-in 37.00  37.50 

1    In 58.50  60.50 

1%-in 88.00  97.00 

1%-in 132.00  132.00 

1%-in 176.00  176.00 

iy2-in 220.00  220.09 

Larger    sizes — Prices    on    application 

Alloy  Steel 

S.A.E. 

Series  Bars 

Numbers  1001b. 

2100*  (y2%  Nickel.  10  to  20  per  cent  Carbon)  ...  $3.25  to  $3.50 

2300    (3%%    Nickel)     6.25  to    5.5» 

2500    (5%    Nickel)     7.75  to    8.00 

3100    (Nickel  Chromium)    4.25  to    4.50 

3200    (Nickel    Chromium)     6.00  to    6.25 

3300    (Nickel  Chromium)    8.00  to    8.25 

3400    (Nickel  Chromium)    7.00  to    7.25 

5100    (Chromium    Steel)      3.75  to    4.00 

5200*  (Chromium    Steel)      8.00  to    8.25 

6100     (Chromium    Vanadium    bars) 5.00  to    5.25 

6100    (Chromium    Vanadium    spring  steel) 4.75  to    5.0O 

9250    (Silico  Manganese  spring  steel) 3.75  to    4.00 

Nickel    Chrome    Vanadium     (0.60     Nickel,    0.50 

Chromium,    0.15    Vanadium)     6.25  to    5.50 

Chromium        Molybdenum       bars        (0.80 — 1.10 

Chromium,    0.25 — 0.40    Molybdenum)    4.50  to    4.75 

Chromium        Molybdenum        bars        (0.50 — 0.70 

Chromium,  0.15 — 0.25  Molybdenum)    4.26  to    4.50 

Chromium    Molybdenum    spring    steel     (1 — 1.25 

Chromium,    0.30 — 0.50    Molybdenum)     4.25  to    4.5» 

Above  prices  are  for  hot-rolled  alloy  steel  bars,  forging 
quality,  per  100  lb.  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh.  Billets  4  x  4  In.  and 
larger  are  $10  per  gross  ton  less  than  net  ton  price  for  bars 
of  same  analyses.  On  smaller  than  4  x  4-ln.  billets  down 
to  and  including  2V4-in.  sq.  there  is  a  size  extra  of  $10  per 
gross  ton  ;  on  billets  smaller  than  2V4-ln.  sq.,  the  net  ton  bar 
price  applies. 

•Not  S.A.E.  specifications,  but  numbered  by  manufacturers 
conform  to  S.A.E.  system. 
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FABRICATED    STEEL   BUSINESS 


Week's  Orders  and  Inquiries  Half  Again  Greater 
Than  August  Averages 

With  some  29,000  tons  of  fabricated  steel  orders 
and  over  19,000  tons  of  fresh  inquiries,  the  past  week's 
showing  is  as  good  as  that  of  the  two  preceding  com- 
bined. Awards  were  swelled  by  public  school  work 
in  New  York  and  loft  building  projects  in  New  York 
account  for  most  of  the  new  pending  jobs.  Some  rail- 
road bridge  work  figured.     Awards  include : 


Hinkle    Iron 


School   building:,   New  York,   1500 


Parochial  school  building,  Fourth  Avenue  and  Forty-third 
Street,  Brooklyn,  325  tons,  to  George  A.  Just  Co. 


Apartment  building  at  Madison  Avenue  and  Fifty-eighth 
Street,  New  York,  1300  tons,  to  Paterson  Bridge  Co. 

Apartment  building  at  277  Park  Avenue,  New  York, 
Thompson-Starrett  Co.,  general  contractor,  9000  tons,  to 
American  Bridge  Co. 

Elks'  building.  Long  Island  City,  N.  Y..  450  tons,  to 
American  Bridge  Co. 


Girls'  Commercial  High  School,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  3000 
tons,  George  A.  Fuller  Co.,  general  contractor ;  steel  awarded 
to  New  York  Shipbuilding  Corporation. 

Cherry  Street  bridge  over  Pox  River,  Appleton.  Wis.,  768 
tons,  sublet  by  Wausau  Iron  Works  to  American  Bridge  Co. 

Ford  Motor  Co.,  hydro-electric  station,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  246 
tons,  to  Pittsburgh  Bridge  &  Iron  Works. 

Goss  Printing  Press  Co.,  building,  Chicago,  552  tons,  to 
Continental  Bridge  Co. 

Capitol  Theater  Building,  Chicago,  393  tons,  to  Duffin  Iron 
Works. 

Great  Northern  Railway,  bridges  near  Minot  and  Des 
Lacs,  N.  D.,  920  tons,  to  Milwaukee  Bridge  Co. 

State  of  Minnesota,  bridges,  326  tons,  divided  between 
Illinois  Steel  Bridge  Co.  and  Minneapolis  Steel  &  Machinery 
Co. 

Certainteed  Products  Co..  cement  plaster  mill,  near  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich.,  478  tons,  to  Mississippi  Valley  Structural 
Steel  Co. 

U.  S.  Gypsum  Co.,  plant  at  Sweetwater,  Tex.,  218  tons, 
to  Kansas  City  Structural  Steel  Co. 

State  of  Indiana,  highway  bridges,  approximately  800 
tons,  Vincennes  Bridge  Co.,  low  bidder. 

Fiber  Conduit  Co.,  Richmond,  Ind.,  300  tons,  to  Hether- 
Ington  &  Berner. 

State  of  Indiana,  reformatory  at  Pendelton,  200  tons,  to 
Hetherlngton  &  Berner. 

Kosair  Temple,  Louisville,  Ky.,  450  tons,  to  Louisville 
Bridge  &  Iron  Co. 

U.  S.  Engineers'  Office,  Louisville,  Ky.,  19  steel  barges, 
approximately  1900  tons,  to  American  Bridge  Co. 

Meredith  Building,  Huntington,  W.  Va.,  250  tons,  to  Cin- 
cinnati fabricator. 

Rowland  Building,  Columbus,  Ohio,  250  tons,  to  Columbus 
Structural  Steel  Co. 

School  on  Long  Island,  250  tons,  to  Kellogg  Structural 
Steel   Co. 

High  school,  Ambrldge,  Pa.,  500  tons,  to  American  Bridge 
Co. 

Duquesne  Light  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  substation,  175  tons,  to 
Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Corporation. 

Structural  Projects  Pending 

Inquiries  for  fabricated  steel  work  include  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Two  loft  buildings  on  Thirty-seventh  Street,  New  York, 
for  the  Bricken  Realty  Co.,  totaling  2000  tons. 


Loft  building  on  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York,  in  new  gar- 
ment manufacturing  zone,   6000  tons. 

Crystal  loft  building,  in  new  garment  manufacturing  zone, 
New  York,   1000  tons. 

Greenberg  loft  building.  Seventh  Avenue  and  Thirty- 
seventh  Street,  New  York,  2000  tons. 

President  James  Monroe  High  School,  Bronx,  New  York, 
3000  tons. 

School  building  No.  108,  New  York,   1500  tons. 

Bridge  over  Raritan  River,  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J.,  Frederick 
Snare  Corporation  low  bidder.  Low  bid  was  $1,000,000  above 
engineers'  cost  estimates,  hence  letting  of  contract  is  in 
doubt. 

New  York  Central  Railroad,  bridges,  400  tons. 

Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Railroad,  bridges,  500  tons. 

George  W.  Smith  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  addition  to  wood- 
working plant,   400  tons. 

Union  Trust  &  Savings  Bank  Building,  Davenport,  Iowa, 
750   tons ;   bids  closed  Monday,    Sept.   17. 

American  Sintering  Co.,  plant,  Hubbard,  Ohio,  600  tons, 
general  contract  awarded  to  H.  K.  Ferguson  Co.,   Cleveland. 

Union  Pacific,  girder  spans.  179  tons. 

Illinois  Central,  two  40-ft.  deck  plate  girder  spans  and 
Springfield  Avenue  subway.   Champaign,   111.,   100  tons. 

Knights  of  Columbus  club  building,  Madison  Street  near 
Cicero  Avenue.  Chicago,    600  tons. 

Quick  Meal  Stove  Co.,  St.  Louis,  factory,  150  tons. 


RAILROAD  EQUIPMENT  BUYING 

Minimum   Amount   of   Repair   Work   Pending   in 
Both  Cars  and  Locomotives 

According  to  the  car  service  division  of  the  Amer- 
ican Railway  Association,  fewer  freight  cars  were  in 
need  of  repair  on  Sept.  1  than  on  any  date  since  No- 
vember, 1920.  The  total  was  175,327  or  7.7  per  cent 
of  the  number  on  line.  The  number  of  locomotives  in 
need  of  heavy  repair  on  Sept.  1  was  9392  or  14.7  per 
cent,  the  smallest  number  since  Aug.  1,  1920. 

Of  the  new  freight  cars  on  order  on  Sept.  1,  box 
cars  numbered  31,807,  coal  cars  29,203,  refrigerator 
cars,  6989  and  stock  cars  3079. 

According  to  the  Department  of  Commerce,  unfilled 
oi-ders  for  locomotives  at  the  end  of  August  called  for 
1497,  of  which  91  were  for  foreign  buyers. 

The  main  items  of  the  week  are: 

The  Elgin.  Joliet  &  Eastern  has  placed  500  steel  under- 
frames  with  James  G.  Heggie  &  Sons. 

The  Universal  Portland  Cement  Co.  is  inquiring  for  50 
hopper  cars  of  70-tons  capacity. 

The  Minnesota  Steel  Co.  has  placed  44  hopper  cars  with 
the  Pressed  Steel  Car  Co. 

The  New  York,.  Chicago  &  St.  Louis  is  inquiring  for  20O 
underframes  for  box  cars  and  10  underframes  for  caboose 
cars. 

The  Engineers  &  Contractors'  Supply  Co.,  Milwaukee,  is 
in  the  market  for  one  6-ton  24-in.  gage  steel  ore  car. 

The  Chicago  &  North  Western  Railroad  has  ordered  8 
locomotives  from  the  American  Locomotive  Co. 


To  Sue  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corporation 

Washington,  Sept.  18.— The  United  States  Ship- 
ping Board  has  instructed  its  legal  department  to  pre- 
pare suit  against  the  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corpo- 
ration for  $2,500,000  alleged  to  have  been  overpaid 
on  that  company's  war  contracts.  The  matter  has 
been  under  negotiation  for  some  time,  but  no  settle- 
ment has  been  reached.  If  the  position  of  the  Shipping 
Board  in  this  suit  is  maintained  it  may  open  up  a  long 
series  of  litigation  involving  many  other  war  contracts. 

The  question  at  issue  is  whether  the  Bethlehem 
Shipbuilding  Corporation  is  entitled  to  profits  made 
under  a  so-called  "economic  clause,"  by  which  it  was 
to  share  with  the  Government  in  savings  effected  in 
the  building  of  ships.  The  Shipping  Board  now  con- 
tends that  this  clause  carries  no  weight  and  that  the 
contractor  was  morally  bound  to  conduct  the  work  as 
economically  as  possible.  The  Department  of  Justice 
has  concurred  in  this  view. 
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NON-FERROUS  METALS 


The  Week's  Prices 

Cents  per  Pound  for  Early  Delivery 


Electro 
Sept.  Lake        lytic* 

12 14.12%    13.50 

13 14.00        13.50 

14 14.00 


3.50  41.00  7.1 

00        13.60         7.1 

00        13.37%  41.00  7.1 

00        13.37%  41.50  7.1 

quotation  ;  delivered  prl 


York     York     Louis  York  Louis 

42.25        7.00        6.75  6.90  6.55 

41.60        7.12%    6.80  6.90  6.55 

41.00        7.12%    6.80  6.85  6.50 

6.80  6.85  6.60 

6.80  6.82%  6.47  V. 

6.80  6.80  6.45 


New  York 

New  York,  Sept.  18. 

The  markets  are  all  exceedingly  quiet  with  lower 
prices  in  most  of  them.  Demand  for  copper  has  fallen 
off  and  quotations  are  ^-ic.  lower  than  a  week  ago.  The 
heavy  buying  of  tin  has  ceased  and  quotations  have 
considerably  declined.  Lead  is  the  only  market  which 
has  advanced.  Buying  of  zinc  is  extremely  light  and 
prices  have  fallen  about  10  points  in  the  week. 

Copper. — The  optimism  prevalent  a  week  ago  in  the 
electrolytic  copper  market  has  been  displaced  by  a  con- 
siderably easier  tone.  The  slowness  in  the  settlement 
of  the  Ruhr  problem  is  one  factor  as  well  as  a  decline 
in  the  London  market.  Domestic  consumers  in  the  face 
of  easier  conditions  here  are  slow  to  enter  the  market 
and  demand  from  that  source  is  exceedingly  light. 
There  has  also  been  a  falling  off  in  export  sales.  As  a 
consequence  of  these  conditions  prices  have  declined 
until  today  electrolytic  copper  is  available  in  quantity 
from  several  sources  at  13.62%c.,  delivered,  or 
13.37  y2C.,  refinery.  Lake  copper  is  quoted  at  14c., 
delivered. 

Tin. — Only  a  fair  business  in  Straits  tin  has  been 
recorded  in  the  past  week.  On  Thursday  and  Friday, 
Sept.  13  and  14,  about  300  tons  changed  hands  on  each 
day,  with  most  of  the  buying  done  by  consumers.  Yes- 
terday was  an  exceedingly  quiet  day  and  business  today 
was  also  light.  The  latter  part  of  last  week  the  Lon- 
don market  declined  despite  fairly  good  transactions  on 
this  side  with  the  result  that  further  buying  here  was 
halted.  The  London  decline  referred  to  is  attributed 
to  large  selling  of  tin  in  the  Far  East,  which  was 
very  heavy  last  week.  This  was  supposed  to  consist  of 
some  of  the  Government  stocks  known  to  exist  there. 
The  fact  that  yesterday  and  today  sales  from  that 
quaiter  were  small  tends  to  confirm  the  foregoing 
assumption.  Today  there  was  a  sharp  advance  of 
nearly  £4  per  ton  in  London  prices,  with  spot  standard 
quoted  at  £197  5s.,  future  standard  at  £197  15s.  and 
spot  Straits  at  £201  5s.,  all,  however,  about  £1  per  ton 
less  than  a  week  ago.  The  quotation  today  was  41.50c., 
New  York,  for  spot  Straits.  Arrivals  thus  far  this 
month  have  been  2090  tons,  with  5505  tons  reported 
afloat. 

Lead. — On  Thursday,  Sept.  13,  the  leading  interest 
advanced  its  quotation  10  points  to  6.85c.,  New  York, 
the  outside  market  having  already  been  at  least  15 
points  higher  than  that  for  some  days.  The  independent 
market  has  continued  to  advance  with  good  sales  at 
St.  Louis  on  a  basis  of  6.80c.,  and  with  sales  for 
delivery  in  the  East  at  7.12%c.,  New  York.  Apparently 
the  leading  interest  is  not  a  free  seller  at  its  new 
quotation. 

Zinc. — ^Domestic  buying  is  still  light  and  unsatis- 
factory and  the  market  is  quiet  and  considerably  easier. 
There  has  also  been  a  sharp  decline  in  export  sales. 
Prime  Western  for  early  delivery  is  quoted  at  6.45c., 
St.-  Louis,  or  6.80c.,  New  York. 

Nickel. — Quotations  for  shot  and  ingot  nickel  are 
unchanged  at  29c.  to  32c.  per  lb.,  with  electrolytic  nickel 
held  at  32c.  by  the  leading  producers.  In  the  outside 
spot  market  quotations  for  both  shot  and  ingot  nickel 
are  29c.  to  32c. 

Antimony. — Wholesale    lots    of    Chinese    metal    for 


early   delivery   are   quoted   at   7.50c.,    New  York,   duty 
paid. 

Aluminum. — ^Virgin  metal,  98  to  99  per  cent  pure,  is 
quoted  by  importers  at  26.50c.,  New  York,  duty  paid, 
in  such  ca.ses  whore  they  can  obtain  it  from  foreign 
producers.  No  quotations  are  made  public  by  the  lead- 
ing domestic  producer. 

Old  Metals. — Business  is  quiet  and  the  market  is 
sluggish.    Dealers'  selling  prices  are  as  follows: 

Cents 
Per  Lb. 

Copper,  heavy  and  crucible 13.50 

Copper,  heavy  and   wire 12.50 

Copper,  light  and  bottoms 10.75 

Heavy   machine  composition 10.75 

Brass,   heavy    7.75 

Brass,    light    6.25 

No.  1  red  bra.ss  or  composition  turnings..      9.00 

No.  1   yellow  rod  brass  turnings 7.25 

Lead,  heavy    6.25 

Lead,    tea    5.25 

Zinc    5.00 

Cast  aluminum    16.75 

Sheet    aluminum    16.75 

Chicago 

Sept.  18. — In  a  listless  market  tin  and  zinc  have 
declined.  The  old  metals  are  unchanged  except  for  a 
decline  in  copper  wire,  shapes  and  clips.  We  quote 
in  carload  lots.  Lake  copper,  14.50c.;  tin,  42.50c.;  lead, 
6.80c.;  spelter,  6.50c.;  antimony,  9c.,  in  less  than  car- 
load lots.  On  old  metals  we  quote  copper  wire, 
crucible  shapes  and  copper  clips,  lie;  copper  bottoms, 
9.50c.;  red  brass,  8.50c.;  yellow  brass,  6c.;  lead  pipe, 
5.25c.;  zinc,  4.25c.;  pewter.  No.  1,  21c.;  tin  foil,  26c.; 
block  tin,  32c.;  all  buying  prices  for  less  than  carload 
lots. 


Crystalline  Structure  of  Ferrite 

Ferrite  is  the  nietallographic  constituent,  iron, 
which  forms  the  basis  of  all  steels.  Hence,  any  advance 
in  our  knowledge  of  its  characteristics  is  of  interest 
and  also  of  some  possible  technical  importance.  The 
crystal  grains  of  ferrite  often  show  a  peculiar  network 
within  the  individual  grains  after  various  types  of 
etching  for  revealing  the  microstructure.  This  gives 
the  material  the  appearance  of  being  of  a  very  fine 
grained  structure  which,  if  true,  would  greatly  affect 
the   properties   of   the  material. 

During  the  past  month  the  Bureau  of  Standards 
has  devoted  some  time  to  the  study  of  the  phenomenon 
which  has  been  noted  by  other  observers,  although 
no  explanation  of  its  nature  has  ever  been  suggested. 
The  work  has  not  yet  been  completed,  but  the  results 
so  far  obtained  indicate  that  this  peculiar  feature 
in  the  structure  of  ferrite  is  not  related  to  the  ordinary 
crystalline  structure  as  it  exists  at  room  temperatures. 
When  ferrite  is  heated  sufficiently,  it  undergoes  an 
allotropic  change.  Some  evidence  has  been  obtained 
indicating  that  when  the  iron  is  cooled  from  a  high 
temperature  all  evidence  of  the  structural  condition 
existing  at  that  temperature  is  not  entirely  erased, 
but  persists  as  a  pattern  superimposed  upon  the 
ordinary  structural  arrangement.  When  the  iron  ia 
reheated  to  a  sufficiently  high  temperature  although 
considerably  below  the  temperature  at  which  the  allo- 
tropic change  takes  place,  the  characteristic  network 
previously  mentioned  results,  but  upon  continued 
heating  this  is  wiped  out  as  equilibrium  is  obtained. 
Further  work  is  in  progress  to  show  more  clearly  in 
what  these  changes  consist,  but  it  is  evident  from  what 
has  already  been  accomplished,  that  they  are  quite 
different  from  the  usual  processes  of  recrystallization 
and  grain  growth. 


As  one  indicator  of  the  industrial  trend,  figures 
may  be  taken  of  the  sales  of  mechanical  stokers,  the 
statistics  of  which  are  collected  by  the  Department  of 
Commerce.  In  August  sales  were  made  for  a  rated 
capacity  of  71,693  hp.  for  the  15  establishments  making 
the  reports.  This  compares  with  52,518  hp.  in  July. 
The  monthly  average  for  the  first  quarter  was  72,950, 
that  for  the  second  quarter,  81,850  hp.  and  the  eight 
months  average  this  year  is  73,580  hp. 
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J.  W.  Troupe,  formerly  superintendent  open-hearth 
department,  Upson  works,  Bourne-Fuller  Co.,  Cleve- 
land, now  is  a  member  of  the  sales  force  of  the  Mc- 
Feely  Brick  Co.,  First  National  Bank  Building,  Pitts- 
burgh. 

R.  T.  Harris,  formerly  superintendent  No.  1  open- 
hearth  department,  Lackawanna  Steel  Co.,  Buffalo,  has 
joined  the  Vulcan  Furnace  &  Equipment  Co.,  Westing- 
house  Building,  Pittsburgh,  as  efficiency  man  in  the 
installation  of  the  Loftus  improved  open-hearth  fumace. 

William  W.  Peacock,  for  the  past  nine  years  at- 
tached to  the  Pittsburgh  office  of  the  Motch  &  Merry- 
weather  Machinery  Co.,  Cleveland,  has  severed  that 
connection  to  become  associated  with  J.  L.  McCartney  in 
the  Pittsburgh  office  of  the  Niles-Bement-Pond  Co. 

Thomas  Scott,  formerly  assistant  superintendent  of 
the  open-hearth  department.  Brier  Hill  Steel  Co., 
Youngstown,  Ohio,  has  been  appointed  superintendent 
of  the  open-hearth  department  of  the  Toronto,  Ohio, 
plant  of  Follansbee  Bros.  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  succeeding 
Winsor  Evans,  resigned. 

George  Haglund,  metallurgical  engineer  Ljusne  Iron 
&  Steel  Works,  Sweden,  who  recently  spent  several  days 
inspecting  Worcester,  Mass.,  plants,  will  shortly  sail 
from  New  York  for  his  home. 

Judge  E.  S.  Hall  has  been  elected  president  of  the 
Chase  Turbine  Mfg.  Co.,  Orange,  Mass.,  to  succeed 
George  E.  Dexter,  who  served  as  president  and  treas- 
urer. Albert  M.  Dexter  is  treasurer  and  general  man- 
ager. 

H.  H.  Meehan  of  Milwaukee,  who  went  to  Y'okohama, 
Japan,  some  time  ago  to  supervise  the  construction  of 
three  large  hydroelectric  generating  plants  for  the 
Allis-Chalmers  Mfg.  Co.,  Milwaukee,  reported,  in  a 
cablegi-am  to  the  home  office,  that  he  and  his  family  are 
safe.  John  A.  Roberts,  representative  of  the  Allis- 
Chalmers  company  at  Tokio,  has  also  reported  that  he 
and  his  family  are  alive  and  well. 

Bert  L.  Hendershot,  district  sales  manager  National 
Cast  Iron  Pipe  Co.,  at  Dallas,  Tex.,  has  been  appointed 
Pacific  Coast  sales  manager^in  charge  of  a  newly  opened 
office  at  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

E.  J.  Dowry,  metallurgist,  Hickman,  Williams  &  Co., 
will  address  the  Detroit  Foundrymen's  Association  at 
Detroit,  Sept.  20,  on  the  "Blast  Furnace  in  Relation 
to  the  Foundry." 

M.  S.  Palmer  has  been  appointed  representative  in 
the  New  England  district  of  the  brass  goods  companies 
of  Manning,  Maxwell  &  Moore,  Inc.  His  headquarters 
are  at  5  Watson  Street,  Boston. 

Edward  C.  Smith  has  been  appointed  manager  of 
pig  iron  sales,  effective  Sept.  24,  by  the  Belfont  Iron 
Works  Co.,  Ironton,  Ohio.  He  has  been  connected  with 
the  iron  and  steel  business  for  the  past  25  years.  His 
first  experience  was  with  the  Dayton  Coal  &  Iron  Co., 
with  which  he  was  connected  from  1899  to  1903,  when 
he  became  sales  agent  at  St.  Louis  of  the  Sloss-Shef- 
field  Steel  &  Iron  Co.  In  1912  he  resigned  to  become 
manager  of  sales  and  purchases  of  the  Howe  Scale  Co., 
San  Francisco.  He  returned  to  the  East  in  1918  and 
joined  the  sales  force  of  the  Matthew  Addy  Co.,  with 
headquarters  in  Cincinnati,  with  which  company  he 
has  been  connected  since.  He  will  make  his  headquar- 
ters at  Ironton. 

N.  B.  Norris  has  been  appointed  manager  of  the 
New  Orleans  office,  938  Whitney-Central  Building,  of 
the  Pawling  &  Harnischfeger  Co.,  Milwaukee. 

John  R.  Poyser,  for  12  years  secretary  in  charge  of 
sales  for  the  Canton  Foundry  &  Machine  Co.,  is  now 
sales  manager  of  Doelger  &  Kirsten,  Milwaukee. 

C.  D.  Hollins,  formerly  sales  manager  of  the  Black 
Products  Co.,  has  been  appointed  manager  of  the  sales 


department  for  the  National  Engineering  Co.,  holding 
the  title  of  second  vice-president. 

Walter  A.  Deems,  for  the  past  10  years  master 
mechanic  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  Co.'s  New 
York  terminals  and  the  Staten  Island  Rapid  Transit  Co., 
Tompkinsville,  S.  I.,  has  resigned  to  join  the  machine 
tool  sales  organization  of  Manning,  Maxwell  &  Moore, 
Inc.,  New  York. 

E.  C.  Morse,  previously  in  the  Boston  and  Washing- 
ton offices  of  the  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co., 
has  joined  the  Triumph  Electric  &  Ice  Machine  Co.  as 
vice-president  in  charge  of  sales. 

E.  D.  Spicer  has  resigned  as  works  manager  of  the 
Kerr  Turbine  Co.,  Wellsville,  N.  Y.,  to  become  general 
manager  of  the  Standard  Turbine  Corporation,  Wells- 
ville. H.  R.  Geiger  has  been  appointed  New  York 
manager  of  the  latter  company. 

Marcus  A.  Follansbee,  formerly  of  the  Follansbee 
Brothers  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  has  been  appointed  vice- 
president  of  C.  S.  Davis  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Chicago,  to  have 
charge  of  the  newly  established  sheet  steel,  tin  and 
terne  plate  department. 

James  F.  Lyon,  representative  of  the  Brown  & 
Sharpe  Mfg.  Co.,  now  has  offices  in  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Harold  P.  Childs,  formerly  special  representative  of 
the  executive  offices  of  the  General  Electric  Co.,  New 
York,  has  become  associated  with  the  Heine  Boiler  Co. 
as  manager  of  the  New  York  office. 

M.  W.  Moss,  represent-atlve  of  the  American  Rolling 
Mill  Co.,  Middletown,  Ohio,  in  Japan  and  his  wife,  are 
among  the  survivors  of  the  Japanese  earthquake.  A 
cablegram  to  the  company  from  Mr.  Moss  stated  that 
he  was  then  at  Nikko,  40  miles  from  Tokio. 


OBITUARY 


General  Chables  L.  Fitzhugh,  for  a  period  of  30 

years  active  in  the  steel  industry  in  Pittsburgh  as 
president  of  Shoenberger  &  Co.,  later  the  Shoenberger 
Steel  Co.,  died  at  his  summer  home  in  Coburg,  Ontario, 
Sept.  16.  Before  becoming  identified  with  the  steel 
industry.  General  Fitzhugh  had  been  in  the  United 
States  Army,  having  been  a  graduate  of  West  Point. 
He  won  an  enviable  record  in  the  Civil  War,  out  of 
which  he  came  with  the  rank  of  brevet  brigadier  gen- 
eral. He  retired  from  the  Army  a  few  years  after  the 
conclusion  of  the  Civil  War  and  became  associated  with 
Shoenberger  &  Co.  in  1869.  This  connection  he  retained 
until  the  company  was  absorbed  in  1899  by  the  Ameri- 
can Steel  &  Wire  Co.  He  was  a  native  of  New  York 
and  in  his  eighty-sixth  year.  In  recent  years  he  had 
made  his  home  in  Washington.  He  is  survived  by  Mrs. 
Fitzhugh,  who  was  the  daughter  of  George  Shoenberger 
and  a  granddaughter  of  Peter  Shoenberger,  founder 
of  Shoenberger  &  Co.;  also  by  two  sons,  Henry  and 
Carroll  Fitzhugh. 

James  A.  Beckett,  assistant  engineer  American 
Malleable  Castings  Association  and  acting  field  repre- 
sentative for  that  organization,  died  on  Aug.  22.  He 
was  born  in  the  North  of  Ireland  in  1855  and  came 
to  this  country  at  an  early  age,  securing  employment 
as  molder  with  the  W.  A.  Wood  Mowing  &  Reaping 
Machine  Co.,  Hoosick  Falls,  N.  Y.  He  was  made  fore- 
man in  1895  and  later  was  appointed  general  manager 
of  the  plant,  from  which  position  he  resigned  in  1910. 
During  the  World  War,  he  resumed  active  duties  as 
production  engineer  with  the  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  division 
of  the  ordnance  department.  Afterwards  he  became 
associated  with  the  American  Malleable  Castings  Asso- 
ciation. Mr.  Beckett  was  a  member  of  the  American 
Society   for    Testing   Materials. 

William  J.  Haskins,  aged  50  years,  tool  steel  sales- 
man of  the  Midvale  Co.,  was  killed  in  an  automobile 
accident  near  Troy,  Ohio,  Sept.  17,  while  making  a 
trip  from  Springfield  to  Troy.    Mr.  Haskins'  connection 
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with  the  steel  business  covers  35  years,  all  of  which 
were  spent  with  the  Midvale  Steel  &  Ordnance  Co. 
and  the  Midvale  Co.  He  beg'an  in  the  machine 
shop  as  apprentice  and  worked  up  to  supt-rintendont. 
.\bout  10  years  ago,  he  took  the  position  of  demon- 
.itrator  and  salesman  of  tool  steel  for  the  company  and 
worked  out  of  the  Cincinnati  office.  Upon  the  purchase 
by  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation  of  the  Midvale 
Steel  &  Ordnance  Co.,  he  went  with  the  Midvale  Co., 
and  since  that  time  has  been  working  from  the  Cleve- 
land office  with  local  headquarters  in  Dayton.  Mr. 
Haskins  was  a  native  of  Philadelphia,  to  which  city  his 
body  was  sent  for  interment. 

Daniel  Best,  founder  of  the  Best  Mfg.  Co.,  San 
Leandro,  Cal.,  died  recently  at  his  home  in  that  city, 
aged  85  years.  He  crossed  the  plains  to  Oregon  in 
1859  and  settled  in  San  Leandro  in  1886,  commencing 
the  manufacture  of  combined  harvesters  and  heavy 
threshing  machines.  About  12  years  ago  the  company 
name  was  changed  to  the  Best  Tractor  Co.,  and  since 
has  specialized  in  the  manufacture  of  motor-driven 
caterpillar  tractors  for  farm  service,  an  Invention  of 
L.  C.  Best,  son  of  the  founder,  and  now  head  of  the 
organization. 

Julius  E.  Rotthaus,  who  was  assistant  to  the 
president  of  the  Thomas  Iron  Co.  prior  to  the  absorp- 
tion of  that  company  by  the  Reading  Iron  Co.,  died 
Sunday,  Sept.  9,  at  Whitehaven,  Pa.,  at  the  age  of  39. 
Shortly  after  the  sale  of  the  Thomas  Iron  Co.,  Mr. 
Rotthaus  formed  a  partnership  with  W.  A.  Barrows, 
Jr.,  who  was  president  of  the  Thomas  Iron  Co.,  the 
firm  being  known  as  Barrows  &  Rotthaus.  Offices  were 
opened  in  the  Widener  Building,  Philadelphia,  for  the 
sale  of  pig  iron,  coal,  coke,  etc.,  but  soon  after  Mr. 
Rotthaus  contracted  the  illness  which  resulted  in  his 
death. 

GusTAVUS  L.  Steubner,  aged  69,  president  of  two 
Long  Island  City  iron  foundries,  died  on  Sept.  12  at 
his  home,  14  Botanic  Place,  Flushing,  L.  I.  He  was  a 
native  of  Reading,  Pa.,  but  went  to  Long  Island  City 
at  an  early  age  and  formed  the  partnership,  Steubner 
&  Woods,  iron  founders.  This  firm  was  succeeded  by 
the  G.  L.  Steubner  Iron  Works  of  which  Mr.  Steubner 
was  head.  He  was  also  president  of  the  Long  Island 
City  Foundries  Co. 

Carl  A.  Schneider,  production  manager  Cincinnati 
Screw  Co.,  Loveland,  Ohio,  died  at  Mercy  Hospital, 
Hamilton,  Ohio,  after  an  illness  of  three  weeks.  He 
was  born  in  Hamilton  and  was  42  years  old. 

Langdon  Gibson,  noted  explorer,  who  until  two 
years  ago  was  production  manager  of  the  General 
Electric  Co.'s  Schenectady  works,  died  Sept.  5,  at  Crie- 
haven.  Me.,  where  he  was  spending  the  summer.  Death 
was  due  to  cerebral  hemorrhage.  He  was  a  native  of 
Boston  and  was  58  years  of  age.  Mr.  Gibson  had  been 
associated  with  the  company  31  years. 

Oramel  M.  CuRRiE,  for  30  years  superintendent  of 
the  Stewart  Boiler  Works,  Worcester,  Mass.,  died  at 
his  home  in  that  city  on  Sept.  10,  aged  53  years. 

George  Maclagan,  president  and  treasurer  Garvin 
Machine  Co.,  New  York,  died  of  apoplexy  at  his  home 
in  Mountain  Lakes,  N.  J.,  on  Sept.  15.  He  was  born 
in  1858  and  prior  to  his  association  with  the  Garvin 
company  in  November,  1901,  had  been  connected  with 
a  chemical  firm.  Mr.  Maclagan  was  a  member  of  the 
Machinery  Club.     He  is  survived  by  three  daughters. 

Cyrus  Reimer,  sales  manager  of  the  American  Hoe 
&  Fork  Co.,  Cleveland,  died  Sept.  14,  age  69  years. 


Sales  of  Sheet.-;  in  August  Show  Moderate  Gain 
Over  July — Shipments  Also  Large 

PrrTsiiURGU,  Sept.  18. — Sales  of  sheets  in  August 
by  independent  manufacturers  reporting  to  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Sheet  and  Tin  Plate  Manufac- 
turers showed  a  moderate  gain  over  tho.se  for  July, 
but  there  was  an  even  greater  increase  in  shipment 
last  month.  Again  in  August  as  in  July  the  excess  of 
shipments  over  new  orders  was  a  matter  of  more  than 
100,000  tons.  Unfilled  orders  on  Aug.  31  were  316,972 
tons,  a  decrease  of  approximately  88,000  tons  in  a 
month.  Net  obligations  arrived  at  by  deducting  un- 
shipped and  unsold  stocks  were  182,366,  against  263,- 
738  tons  on  July  31. 

.August  figures  in  net  tons  conipai'e  with  those  for 
July  and  June  as  follows: 

August  July  June 

Capacity     (tons) 420,000  385,000  392,000 

Per   cent   rc-porting C9.5  69.6  70 

Sales    (tons) 116,659  92,358  172,637 

Pioauction     (tons) 234,112  174,910  218,432 

Shipments    (tons) 234.486  192,261  233,128 

Unfilled    tonnage 316,972  404,868  503,175 

Unshipped   stoclis    (tons) 102,354         109,068         115,649 

Unsold  stocks   (tons) 32.252  32,062  29,827 


Active  work  of  standardization  by  the  American 
Marine  Standards  Committee  is  reported  by  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  to  be  imminent.  The  committee 
is  to  look  into  details  of  both  hulls  and  engines  of  ships, 
as  well  as  care  and  operation  of  various  types  of  equip- 
ment, including  the  ship  as  a  whole. 


COMING  MEETINGS 

September 

M.iohiiic  Tool  Exhibition.  Sept.  18  to  21.  Mason 
Ijaboratory,  Yale  University,  New  Haven.  New 
Haven  Branch.  American  Society  of  Mechanical  En- 
gineers, 400  Temple  Street,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  m 
charge. 

Association  of  Iron  and  Steel  Electrical  Em- 
gineers.  Sept.  24  to  2S.  Convention  and  exhibition, 
Broadway  Auditorium,  Buffalo.  J.  F.  Kelly,  1007 
Empire    Building,    Pittsburgh,    searetary. 

American  Electrochemical  Society.  Sept.  27  to 
29.  Annual  meeting,  Dayton,  Ohio.  Dr.  Colin  G. 
Fink,    Columbia    University,    New    York,    secretary. 


October 

National  Safety  Council.  Oct.  1  to  5.  Twelfth 
annual  meeting.  New  Statler  Hotel,  Buffalo.  W.  H. 
Cameron,    168   North    Michigan    Avenue,    secretary. 

American  Society  for  Steel  Treating.  Oct.  8  to 
12.  Annual  convention.  Motor  Square  Garden, 
Pittsburgh.  W.  H.  Eisenman,  4600  Prospect  Av- 
enue,  Cleveland,  secretary. 

West  Virginia  and  Kentucky  Association  of 
Mining,  mechanical  and  Electrical  EnginMrs.  Oct. 
19  and  20.  Third  annual  convention.  Hotel  Fred- 
erick, Huntington.  W.  Va. 

American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers.  Oct. 
23  and  24.  Regional  meeting,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
E.  C.  Patterson,  general  manager  Chattanooga 
Boiler  &  Tank  Co.,  Chattanooga,  in  charge  of 
details. 

National  Association  of  Farm  Equipment  Sfauu- 
faeturers.  Oct.  24,  25  and  20.  Thirteenth  annual 
convention,  Statler  Hotel,  Cleveland.  J.  B.  Bar- 
tholomew,  Peoria,   111.,   president. 

.American  Welding  Society.  Oct.  24,  25  and  26. 
Fall  meeting,  Pittsburgh.  M.  M.  Kelly,  33  West 
Thirty-ninth   Street,    New   York,    secretary. 

American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute.  Oct.  25, 
fall  meeting  in  New  York;  Oct.  26,  visit  to  Aber- 
deen Proving  Ground.  Md.  E.  A.  S.  Clarke,  40 
Rector  Street,  New  York,  secretary. 

American  Gear  Manufacturers  Aasoclation.  Oct. 
25,  26  and  27.  Fall  meeting.  Mountain  House, 
Lake  Mohonk,  N.  Y.  T.  W.  Owen,  2443  Prospect 
Avenue,  Cleveland,  secretary. 

American  Management  Association.  Oct.  29  to 
Nov.  1.  Annual  convention.  Hotel  Aetor,  New 
■iork  TV  J  Donald  20  Vcsey  Street,  managing 
dirntor 
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Thermal  Treatment  of  Molded  Pieces 

{Contimied  from  page  743) 

material.  As  this  porosity  appears  to  be  connected 
with  the  heating,  it  is  compelled  to  manifest  itself, 
whatever  the  thermal  treatment  chosen. 

Moreover,  all  shells  treated  were  in  their  cast  con- 
dition.    After  all  investigations  which  have  been  made 


on  the  sonorousness  of  semi-steel  shells,  during  the 
war,  this  is  an  indication  of  very  poor  mechanical 
qualities.  Moreover  the  intensity  of  the  sound  is  con- 
nected with  the  modulus  of  elasticity,  and  the  latter, 
for  castings,  decreases  with  the  elastic  limit.  These 
results  of  hydraulic  tests  and  of  sonorousness  have 
been  the  reason  for  discarding  thermal  treatment  of 
semi-steel,  together  with  the  fact  that  these  treatments 
are  delicate  and  very  troublesome  to  carry  out. 


STEEL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  STOCKS 

Early   Strength    Turns    Into   Downward    Reaction 
Despite  Favorable  World  News 

After  ready  response  to  news  o£  Franco-German  accord, 
steel  and  industrial  stocks  sustained  an  abrupt  downward 
reaction.  Under  the  early  stimulus  ot  favorable  world  con- 
ditions. Steel  common  and  Republic  displayed  certain 
strengtli.  Cast  Iron  Pipe  issues  made  new  highs  on  the 
movement.  Independent  steels  gathered  strength  and  have 
done  better  than  the  Steel  Corporation  in  recent  weeks. 
Reversals  set  in  at  midweek,  when  selling  was  general  and 
most  issues  grew  heavy.     Steel  again  dipped  below  90. 

The  range  in  active  steel  and  industrial  stocks  from  Mon- 
day of  last  week  to  Monday  of  this  week  was  as  follows : 


Low 
AUis-Chalmers  ..   41 
Allis-Chalm.    pf..   92 
Am.  B.  S.  &  Fdy.  69% 

Am.  Can    91 

Am.   Can  pt lOS 

Am.   Car  &  Fdy.  157% 


High 

71 

99% 
108% 


Int.    Har 


Car  &  F.  pf.118%    118% 

75% 

82 

37% 
99% 
125% 


Am.  Loco. 

Am.  Loco,  pf 114% 

Am.  Radiator  .  .  81% 
Am.  Steel  Fdries.  35% 
Am.  Steel  Fd.  pf.   98% 

Bald.    Loco 115% 

Bald.    Loco.    pf.  .113 

Beth.    Steel    48% 

Beth.   cum.   pf . . .    94 
Beth.  Stl.,  8%  pf.l05 
Br.  Em.  Stl.,  1  pf.   59% 
Br.  ISm.  Stl.,  2  pf.   16% 
Chic.  Pneu.  Tool.    79% 

Colo.    Fuel    26% 

Crucible  Steel    . .    60 
Crucible  Stl.  pf . .    89 

Deere   pf 62 

Gen.  EHectric    . .  .172 
Gt.  No.  Ore  Cert.  29 
Gulf  States  Steel  76% 
Inland    Steel    ...    34 


Low 

,    75 

Har.    pf 107% 

Lima  Loco 62% 

Mid  vale   Steel    . .    26 

Nat. -Acme    10% 

Nat.  En.  &  Stm..    58 
N.    Y.    Air  Brake  33% 
Nova    Scotia   Stl.  16 

Otis  Steel    8  % 

Otis  Steel  pf. . .  .  50 
Pressed  Steel  Car  54 
Pressed  Steel  pf.  89 
Ry.  Steel  Spring.  103 
Replogle  Steel   ..11% 

Republic    43% 

Republic   pf.    ...    88% 


45 


67% 


85 

30% 

67% 


SO 

88% 
34 


Steel  of  Canada. 
Superior  Steel   . . 

Un.   Alloy  Steel..  31 

U.   S.    Pipe 29% 

U.    S.   Pipe   pf..  .  75 

U.  S.  Steel 87% 

U.  S.   Steel  pf... 11678 

Vanadium    Steel.  28% 

Va.  I.,  C.  &  Coke  SO 

Whouse    Air   Br.  81 

T'gstown  S.  &  T.  69% 


Industrial  Finances 

William  J.  Breen,  William  J.  Breen  &  Co.,  148  State  Street, 
Boston,  pig  iron  and  coke,  and  New  England  representative 
of  the  Sloss  SheftieUl  interest.",  has  filed  a  petition  in  bank- 
ruptcy showing  liabilities  of  ?223,747.17,  and  assets  of  534,- 
352.89.  Of  the  liabilities,  $136,899  is  unsecured  to  about  70 
creditors.  Secured  claims  amount  to  |14.729.  The  petitioner 
also  is  liable  as  indorser  of  $45,000  notes,  accomraodatin& 
the  Palmer  Foundry  &  Machine  Co.,  Palmer,  Mass.,  which 
recently  filed  a  petition  in  bankruptcy.  The  assets 
chiefly  of  debts  due    on   open   accounts. 


New  Steel  Casting  Company  to  Succeed  Penn 
Seaboard 

President  Warren,  Penn  Seaboard  Steel  Corporation,  in 
a  letter  addressed  to  holders  of  the  7  per  cent  serial  notes 
maturing  Feb.  1,  1924,  says  in  part:  "A  new  corporation  will 
be  formed  under  the  laws  of  Pennsylvania  or  such  other 
State  as  counsel  may  advise,  to  be  known  as  'Penn  Steel 
Castings  Co."  or  having  such  other  name  as  may  be  ap- 
proved by  the  directors,  having  an  authorized  capital  of 
$500,000  par  value  of  8  per  cent  cumulative  preferred  ant] 
10,000  shares  of  common  without  par  value.  The  new  com- 
pany also  will  authorize  the  issuance  ot  $1,100,000  first 
mortgage  7  per  cent  sinking  fund  15-year  gold  notes.  Sub- 
ject to  obtaining  the  approval  of  the  stockholders,  the  new 
company  will  purchase  from  the  corporation  the  steel  castin»; 
plant  at  Chester,  Pa,,  with  approximately  $500,000  net  quick 
a.s.sets,  and  !n  payment  the  new  company  will  issue  to  the 
corporation  all  its  stock,  both  preferred  and  common,  and 
all  Ijonds  herein  before  referred  to. 


"Subject  to  the  deposit  of  sufficient  7  per  cent  serial  gold 
notes  and  to  the  consummation  of  the  plan,  the  corporation 
submits    the    following    proposition: 

"On  or  before  Dec.  1,  1923,  the  corporation,  in  exchange 
for  each  7  per  cent  serial  gold  note  series  B  of  principal 
amount  of  $900,  \vill  pay  the  holder  thereof  $200  in  cash  on 
account  of  principal,  with  accrued  interest  to  date  from 
which  interest  accrues  on  bonds  of  the  new  company,  and 
in  addition  will  deliver  to  holders  of  each  of  said  notes 
$700  principal  of  bonds  of  the  new  company." 


The  International   Chain    &   Mfg.    Co.,    1207    Vine   Street, 
Philadelphia,    has    moved    to    larger    quarters    at    1015-1019 

Chestnut  Street.     The  company's  York,  Pa.,  and  Philadelphia 
plants  are  in  operation. 


To  hold  and  operate  the  mines  In  Mexico  purchased  by  the 
American  Smelting  &  Refining  Co.  from  Compania 
Metalurgica  Mexicana,  Towne  Mines,  Inc.,  has  been  formed 
with  F.  H.  Brownell  as  president  and  W.  E.  Merriss  as  secre- 
tary. Both  are  officers  of  the  American  Smelting  Company. 
Capital  stock  consists  of  40,000  shares  of  preferred  stock, 
$100  par,  and  40,000  shares  of  common  stock  no  par  value. 
These  mines,  particularly  those  at  Somberete,  have  been  im- 
portant producers  in  the  past  and  have  considerable  potential 
value. 


" 

'"""" ' ■ "'■■ 

NEW  TRADE  PUBLICATIONS 

, , 

„ 

Electric  Resistance  Materials. — Henry  Wiggin  &  Co., 
Ltd.,  Birmingham,  England,  (Brantord  Electric  Co.,  39 
Cortlandt  Street,  New  York).  A  48-page  catalog  descrip- 
tive of  various  trade  marked  resistance  wires,  including 
nickel-chromium  alloys  of  varying  compositions,  as  well 
as  nickel-steel,  copper  .and.  nickel,  nickel-silver,  nickel 
with  a  small  percentage  of  manganese,  etc.  The  catalog 
is  informative  in  that  it  contains  a  large  amount  of 
tabular  matter  covering  not  only  these  specific  products, 
but  also  the  electric  and  heat  resistance  tables  of  various 
materials,  tables  of  square  and  circular  mils,  gage  tables, 
etc.  -     ■ 

Lathes. — Cisco  Machine  Tool  Co.,  Cincinnati.  20-page 
loose-leaf  catalog  illustrating  and  describing  engine  and 
rapid  production  lathes.  Including  those  driven  by  geared 
heads.  Special  parts  are  shown  in  detail,  including  quick 
change  gear  boxes,  attachments  of  various  sorts,  a 
square  carriage  turret  with  four  holes,  a  taper  attach- 
ment and  a  full  swing  rest  being  among  the  features. 
Metric  lathe  gear  boxes  are  also  shown.  Specifications 
are  given,  as  well  as  details  of  construction  of  the  vari- 
ous types  of  lathes  described. 

Pulverized  Fuel  Systems.^-Combustion  Engineering 
Corporation,  Broad  Street,  New  York.  A  12-page  pam- 
phlet dealing  with  Sopulco  fuel  equipment,  with  a  num- 
ber of  illustrations,  both  photographic  and  diagrammatic, 
and  giving  evaporative  tests  of  boilers  equipped  with 
this  apparatus.  General  advantages  include  ability  to 
burn  practically  any  fuel,  decreased  labor  cost,  increased 
capacity,   ease    of   ash  removal   and   of   operation,  etc. 

Electric  Power  Transmission. — Westinghouse  Electric 
&  Mfg.  Co.,  East  Pittsburgh.  Catalog  covering  line 
material  and  porcelain  insulators,  supplementary  to  its 
large  supply  catalog.  It  is  a  200-page  publication  of 
convenient  size,   fully  illustrated.  - 

Trnck  Springs. — Saying  Spring  Co.,  Ashland,  Mass. 
A  very  attractive  12-page  pamphlet  describing  the  plant 
where  these  springs  are  made  and  touching  particularly 
upon  the  personal  clement  in  both  shop  and  ofilce.  The 
plant  Is  thoroughly  modern  and  has  equipment  designed 
for  the  specific  purpose  of  turning  out  Its  deflnU» 
product. 


Machinery  Markets  and  News  of  the  Works 


WESTERN  ELECTRIC  BUYS 


Lar^e    Orders    for    Special    Equipment    for 
Kearny,  N.  J.,  Plant  Total  $1,000,000 


Some    Railroad    Orders    Still    Being    Placed,    But 
Machine-Tool  Business  Generally  Is  Dull 

The  Western  Electric  Co.  announces  the  purchase 
of  special  machinery  and  equipment  for  its  cable  and 
telephone  switchboard  plant,  now  being  built  at  Kearny, 
N.  J.,  involving  a  total  expenditure  of  $1,000,000,  with 
$250,000  additional  for  power  plant  equipment. 

Railroad  buying  has  tapered  off  but  some  orders  are 
being  placed.  The  Southern  Pacific  has  bought  an 
axle  lathe,  a  large  engine  lathe  and  a  6-ft.  radial  drill, 
and  the  Central  of  Vermont  has  bought  a  large  engine 
lathe  and  a  5-ft.  radial  drill.  The  New  York  Central 
has  bought  a  large  engine  lathe.  The  Nickel  Plate  has 
ordered  several  tools.  The  American  Locomotive  Co. 
has  taken  a  large  planer  and  some  other  tools.  There 
has  been  other  miscellaneous  buying  by  railroads  and 
equipment  companies,  but  none  of  importance.  The 
Pennsylvania   Railroad,  Central  Region,  has   taken  no 


action  on  a  list  of  34  tools  issued  some  time  ago,  but  the 
Pittsburgh  trade  is  expecting  that  orders  will  come 
soon. 

According  to  reports  of  machine-tool  salesmen,  many 
manufacturing  plants  are  very  busy,  but  mostly  on  old 
orders,  and  buying  by  these  companies  is  at  low  ebb. 
It  will  require  a  resumption  of  general  business  activity 
to  bring  them  again  into  the  market  for  new  shop 
equipment. 

Although  the  General  Electric  Co.  has  ceased  buying 
tools  for  its  present  plants,  it  will  soon  issue  a  list  of 
equipment  required  for  its  new  switchboard  plant  in 
Philadelphia,  for  which  building  contracts  were  recently 
let.  Another  prospective  list  is  for  equipment  needed 
by  the  Department  of  Plants  and  Structures,  New  York, 
for  a  motor  bus  repair  station,  but  this  may  not  come 
out  for  some  time. 

The  Petroleum  Iron  Works,  Sharon,  Pa.,  has  bought 
several  plate  fabricating  machines  for  a  new  shop  at 
Beaumont,  Tex.  The  Cleveland  Stone  Co.,  Cleveland, 
is  inquiring  for  eight  machines.  Six  hand-screw  ma- 
chines were  bought  by  the  Remy  Electric  Co.,  Cleveland. 

Some  fairly  good  business  from  automobile  com- 
panies is  pending.  A  Detroit  automobile  manufacturer 
last  week  ordered  about  a  dozen  machines. 


New  York 


New  York,  Sept.  18. 

LARGE  purchases  of  special  machinery  and 
other  equipment  have  been  made  by  the 
Western  Electric  Co.  for  its  new  cable  and  tele- 
phone switchboard  plant  now  being  erected  at 
Kearney,  N.  J.,  but  dullness  still  prevails  in  the 
machine-too!  trade.  The  purchases  of  the  Western 
Electric  Co.,  according  to  an  offlcial  announcement 
by  this  company,  have  totaled  $1,000,000.  Negotia- 
tions for  these  machines  have  been  under  way  for 
some  weeks. 

Machine-tool  salesmen  who  have  visited  manu- 
facturing works  throughout  the  Eastern  territory 
within  the  past  week  or  two  have  found  many 
plants  working  at  capacity,  but  they  are  working 
on  old  orders  with  little  new  business  in  sight  and 
consequently  are  not  interested  in  buying  more 
shop  equipment  until  the  future  trend  becomes 
more  clearly  indicated.  Industrial  companies  have 
almost  entirely  dropped  out  of  the  market  as 
buyers  of  tools.  For  example,  the  General  Electric 
Co.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  which  has  been  a  con- 
sistent buyer  of  tools  since  the  first  of  the  year, 
is  now  making  few,  if  any.  purchases  for  its  exist- 
ing plants,  but  will  soon  issue  a  fairly  large  list 
of  machines  which  will  be  required  for  its  new 
switchboard  plant  in  Philadelphia,  now  in  course 
of  construction.  Another  list  expected  to  come  into 
the  market  soon  will  cover  the  machine-tool  equip- 
ment needed  for  the  motor  repair  station  of  the 
Department  of  Plants  and  Structures,  city  of  New 
York,  the  building  now  being  under  construction. 
Tool  purchases  of  importance  in  the  past  week 
have  been  almost  entirely  by  railroads  or  com- 
panies doing  railroad  work. 

The  American  Locomotive  Co.  has  bought  a  large  planer 
and  other  tools.  The  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  has  ordered 
an  axle  lathe,  an  engine  lathe,  36  in.  x  18  ft.,  and  a  6-ft. 
radial  drill  for  its  shops  at  Bayshore,  Cal.,  the  Central  Rail- 
road of  Vermont  has  bought  an  engine  lathe,  36  in.  x  17  ft., 
and    a    5-ft.    radial    drill,    and    the    New    York    Central    has 


bought  an  engine  lathe,  36  in.  x  14  ft.  The  IngersoU-Rand 
Co.  of  New  York  has  bought  a  48-in.  x  26-ft.  crank  shaft 
lathe  and  the  Ferracute  Machine  Co..  Bridgeton,  N.  J.,  has 
bought  a  6-ft.  horizontal  boring  and  drilling  machine. 

The  Forsberg  Electric  Mfg.  Co.,  100  West  Houston  Street, 
New  York,  has  inquiries  out  for  a  milling  machine. 

The  United  States  Navy  Purchasing  Ofiice,  South  and 
Whitehall  Streets,  New  York,  will  take  bids  at  once  for 
S748   ft.  of  steel  tubing,  N.   S.  A.  F.  requisition   84. 

The  International  Lead  Co.,  a  subsidiary  of  the  Ana- 
conda Copper  Mining  Co.,  25  Broadway,  New  York,  is  com- 
pleting plans  for  the  construction  of  a  new  unit  at  North 
Akron,  Ohio,  estimated  to  cost  $500,000,  with  machinery. 
Additional    furnaces   will   be   installed. 

The  Davis  Equipment  Co.,  50  Church  Street,  New  York, 
has  inquiries  out  for  a  car  wheel  press,  capacity  about  200 
tons  :  portable  crank  pin  press,  and  other  equipment.  W.  E. 
Davis  is  head. 

Bennett  &  Son,  Albany  Street  and  Troy  Road,  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  operating  an  automobile  equipment  and  accessory 
works,  have  plans  for  a  one-story  addition  to  cost  $25,000. 
A.  L.  Delahanty,  17  Steuben  Street,  is  architect.  J.  Bennett 
is  head. 

In  connection  with  rebuilding  its  plant,  on  which  work 
has  commenced,  the  Tottenville  Copper  po..  Tottenville,  S.  I., 
has  plans  for  additional  buildings,  including  blast  furnace, 
refining  plant  and  mechanical  washing  shop,  to  cost  $200,000 
with  machinery. 

The  John  E.  Biggins  Co.,  Inc.,  59-65  Ingraham  Street, 
Brooklyn,  has  plans  for  a  one-story  addition  to  its  foundry. 

The  Library  Bureau,  380  Broadway,  New  York,  manu- 
facturer of  steel  filing  cabinets,  etc.,  with  main  plant  at 
Ilion,  N.  Y.,  is  arranging  for  the  establishment  of  a  branch 
plant  in  a  six-story  and  basement  building.  75  x  128  ft., 
on  Flatbush  Avenue  Extension,  Brooklyn,  now  being  com- 
pleted.    It  will  approximate  65,000  sq.  ft.  of  floor  area. 

The  Taft  Motors  Corporation,  110  First  Avenue,  Long 
Island  City,  has  plans  for  a  new  two-story  service  and 
repair  building,  75  x  92  ft.,  at  Jackson  and  Twentieth 
Avenues,  Woodside,  L.  I.,  to  cost  $60,000.  Louis  Sheinart, 
194  Bowery,  New  York,  is  architect. 

The  Willys-Overland  Co.,  Inc.,  1631  Broadway,  New 
York,  with  main  plant  at  Toledo,  Ohio,  is  disposing  of  a  bond 
issue  of  $10,000,000,  a  portion  of  the  proceeds  to  be  used 
for  extensions  and  Improvements.  John  N.  Willys  ia 
president. 
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The  Jackwill  Mfg.  Co..  615  East  134th  Street,  New  York, 
mamilactuier  of  pipe  nipples  and  kindred  engineering 
pioducts.  has  purchased  property  on  140th  Street,  near  the 
Southern  Boulevard,  75  x  120  ft.,  as  a  site  for  a  new  plant. 

The  Campbell  Refining  Corporation.  250  West  Fifty- 
seventh  Street.  New  York,  refined  oils,  has  acquired  property 
at  New  Hartford,  N.  T.,  heretofore  held  by  the  New  Hart- 
ford Canning  Co.,   for  a  new  plant. 

Manual  training  equipment  will  be  installed  in  the  new 
two  and  three-story  Washington  Irving  high  school  to  be 
erected  at  Tarrytown,  N.  T..  to  cost  $200,000,  for  which 
bids  are  being  asked  on  a  general  contract  until  Oct.  1. 
Guilbert  &  Betelle,  Chamber  of  Commerce  Building,  New- 
)     ark,   N.   J.,   are  architects. 

Joseph  A.  McCarthy,  14716  Jamaica  Avenue,  Jamaica, 
L.  I.,  manufacturer  of  heating  apparatus,  etc.,  is  planning 
for  the  Installation  of  equipment  for  plating  copper, 
nickel,   etc. 

The  Transit  Commission.  49  Lafayette  Street,  New  York, 
is  arranging  for  an  award  of  contract  to  the  McHarg- 
Barton  Co.,  1328  Broadway,  low  bidder  for  construction  of 
car  building  and  repair  shops  at  Lenox  Avenue  and  118th 
Street,  for  the  Interborough  Rapid  Transit  system,  at  a 
price  of  $960,000. 

The  Baker  Mfg.  Corporation.  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y., 
manufacturer  of  gray  iron  castings,  etc.,  plans  for  the 
installation  of  a  10-ton  traveling  crane,  at  its  one-story 
foundry  addition  on  Ballston  Street,  50  x  90  ft,  estimated 
to  cost  $45,000  with  equipment.  A  list  of  other  machinery 
will    soon   be    arranged. 

Manual  training  equipment  will  be  installed  in  the  new 
three-story  high  school  to  be  erected  at  Scotia,  N.  Y.,  esti- 
mated to  cost  $250,000,  for  which  ground  will  be  broken  at 
once.  J.  M.  Ryder,  Parker  Building,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  is 
architect. 

J.  E.  Egert,  engineer  for  the  Atlantic  Industrial  Alcohol 
Co.,  New  York,  care  of  Floyd  S.  Corbin,  300  Madison  Ave- 
nue, will  take  bids  for  the  construction  of  the  new  plant  on 
the  Arthur  Kill  Road,  Tottenville,  S.  I.,  estimated  to  cost 
$200,000   with  machinery. 

The  Little  Falls  Fibre  Co.,  Cohoes,  N.  Y.,  is  planning  for 
the  installation  of  a  condenser  and  other  equipment  at  its 
plant  in  the  Northside  section. 

The  Dempsey  Furnace  Co..  15  Park  Row,  New  York, 
manufacturer  of  industrial  furnaces,  is  arranging  for  the 
establishment  of  a  new  plant  at  Jersey  City,  N.   J. 

Manual  training  equipment  will  be  installed  in  the  two- 
story  high  school  to  be  erected  at  Central  Avenue  and 
Lincoln  Street,  Orange,  N.  J.,  estimated  to  cost  $860,000,  for 
which  bids  will  be  called  in  October.  Ernest  Sibley,  Bluff 
Road.  Palisade,  N.  J.,  is  architect. 

Fire,  Sept.  8,  destroyed  a  portion  of  the  plant  of  the 
General  Woodcraft  Co.,  Thirty -ninth  Street  and  Second  Ave- 
nue, North  Bergen,  N.  J.,  with  loss  estimated  at  $100,000 
including  machinery.  Plans  tor  rebuilding  are  under  con- 
sideration. 

The  Utility  Lock  Washer  Co.,  140-44  Pennington  Street, 
Newark,  N.  J.,  has  plans  for  the  erection  of  a  new  one-story 
factory..  A  one-story  power  house  will  also  be  built.  Monks 
&  Johnson.   99  Chauncy  Street,   Boston,  are  architects. 

The  Yellow  Cab  Co.,  11  Centre  Street,  Newark,  has  plans 
for  a  one-story  service  and  repair  building  at  Sussex  Avenue 
and  Summit  Street,  170  x  220  ft.,  to  cost  about  $55,000. 
B.  H.  Miller  is  president. 


The  Crane  Market 


New  England 

Boston,  Sept.  17. 

THE  machine  tool  business  in  this  territory,  ao 
far  as  It  relates  to  purchases  by  New  England 
users,  has  suffered  a  relapse.  Reported  sales  were 
very  largely  of  single  machines,  with  used  equip- 
ment somewhat  more  in  demand.  Fundamental 
conditions  In  New  England  have  not  changed  since 
last  reports,  although  considerable  pessimism  has 
developed  In  banking  circles,  which  naturally  is 
reflected  among  manufacturers.  New  England  ma- 
chine  tool  dealers  are  of  the  opinion  that  the 
lull  in  buying  is  temporary,  and  some  sizable  active 
prospects  give  promise  of  closing  before  the  end  of 
September. 

Prices  for  machinery  are  steady  and  unchanged. 
List  prices  on  the  Armstrong  line  of  lathes  have 
been  Just  about  doubled,  but  a  liberal  discount  is 
now  allowed,  so  the  net  difference  represents  an 
iidvance  of  not  more   than   5   i)er  cent. 


The  market  on  both  overhead  and  locomotive  cranes  is 
extremely  quiet,  with  few  new  inquiries  reported  and  little 
or  no  business  placed  this  week.  Among  the  recent  inquiries 
was  one  from  the  Erie  Railroad.  30  Church  Street,  New 
York,  for  a  5-ton  hand  power  crane  for  the  Pennsylvania 
Coal  Co.  The  Northern  States  Power  Co.  has  closed  on  a 
100-ton,  59-tt.  span  overhead  traveling  crane  and  the  Edward 
(_;.  Budd  Mfg.  Co.,  Philadelphia,  which  recently  purchased 
a  list  of  several  overhead  cranes,  has  closed  on  a  10-ton 
20-ft.  span,  3-motor  overhead  crane. 

Among  recent  purchases  are: 

United  Shoe  Machinery  Co.,  Beverly,  Mass.,  a  5-ton, 
28-ft.  span  electric  crane  from  the  Shepard  Electric  Crane 
.t   Hoist  Co. 

Phoeni.x  Utility  Co..  71  Broadway,  New  York,  a  4-ton, 
single  I-beam,  hand  power  crane  with  electric  chain  hoist 
from  the  American  Engineering  Co. 

New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River  Railroad,  New  York, 
a    25-ton    gantry   crane    from    an    unnamed   builder. 

Lee  C.  Moore  &  Co..  Pittsburgh,  a  5ton,  38-ft,  7V4-in. 
span  crane  from  the  Case  Crane  &  Engineering  Works. 

Chicago.  Burlington  &  Quincy  Railroad,  one  20-ton  over- 
head electric  traveling  crane  for  the  West  Burlington,  Iowa, 
shop  to  Shaw  Crane  Co. 


John  J.  Grothe  Co.,  Inc.,  Everett  Street,  Wobum,  Mass., 
truck  manufacturer,  has  completed  plans  for  a  one-story  and 
basement  factory,  100  x  200  ft.  A.  B.  McKay  is  general 
manager. 

The  New  Bedford  Welding  &  Machine  Co.,  1  Rodman 
Street,  New  Bedford.  Mass.,  contemplates  alterations  to  its 
plant  and  the  addition  of  equipment. 

Cranes  of  3-ton  capacity  will  be  installed  in  Building  26-F 
being  erected  by  the  General  Electric  Co.,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 
The  plant  will  be  used  for  the  vacuum  treatment  of  small 
transformers. 

Holyoke,  Mass.,  has  indefinitely  postponed  the  erection  of 
a  vocational  school,  plans  for  which  have  been  submitted 
for  bids. 

The  resumption  of  work  toward  the  completion  of  the 
Southern  New  England  Railway  from  Palmer,  Mass.,  to 
Rhode  Island  Tidewater  has  revived  plans  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  machine  shop  at  some  point  along  the  road. 
The  company   is  a  subsidiary  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway. 

The  P.  &  F.  Corbin  Co.,  New  Britain.  Conn.,  a  sub- 
sidiary of  the  American  Hardware  Co.,  will  make  altera- 
tions and  repairs  to  its  plant  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$60,000.  The  American  Hardware  Corporation  will  erect 
a  cooling  plant  on  Park  Street  to  cost  approximately  $15,000. 

Bids  will  shortly  be  asked  on  a  new  school  to  be  erected 
on  the  Hawley  grammer  school  grounds,  Northampton,  Mass., 
pla!is    for    which   call    for    manual    training    departments. 

The  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad  Co., 
Union  Station,  Providence,  R.  I.,  will  build  a  new  engine 
house  and  repair  shop  at  Oriental  and  Charles  Streets. 

The  Cumberland  County  Power  &  Light  Co.,  Congress 
Street,  Portland,  Me.,  is  planning  the  construction  of  a  new 
power   house  estimated  to  cost   $50,000. 

Manual  training  equipment  will  be  installed  in  the  new 
two-story  high  school  to  be  erected  at  Gorham,  N.  H..  esti- 
mated to  cost  $100,000,  for  which  a  general  contract  will 
soon  be  let.  Wilson  Potter,  22  Bast  Seventeenth  Street, 
New  York,  is  architect. 

Manual  training  equipment  will  be  installed  in  the  pro- 
posed two-story  high  school  to  be  erected  at  Newmarket, 
N.  H.,  estimated  to  cost  $100,000.  The  J.  H.  Bickford  Co.. 
0  Beacon  Street.  Boston,  is  architect,  and  will  soon  call  for 
bids  on  a  general  contract. 

The  Eastern  Machine  Works,  24  Marshall  Wharf,  Lynn, 
Mass.,  has  inquiries  out  for  a  high  pressure  oil  pump  with 
capacity  of  about  3000  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  and  one  hydraulic  ac- 
cumulator, about  3000  lb.  capacity,  used,  in  good  condition. 

The  Quality  Grinding  Co.,  Springfield,  Mass.,  has  taken 
over  a  branch  of  the  business  of  the  Charter  Oak  Machine 
Co.,  Hartford.  Conn.,  covering  cylinder  grinding  and  motor 
parts  and  specialties,  and  will  concentrate  and  expand  opera- 
tions  at   its   Chestnut   Street   plant.      Clifford    Loud   is   head. 

The  Connecticut  Co.,  22  Church  Street,  New  Haven,  Conn., 
operating  a  motor  bus  line,  has  awarded  contract  to  C.  A. 
Sibley  &  Co..  New  Haven,  for  a  one-story  machine  and  repair 
shop,  6S  X  208  ft.,  at  Grant  Avenue  and  Haven  Street,  to 
cost  $60,000.     It  will  also  be  used  for  parts  manufacture. 

The  Katahdin  Electric  Co.,  Patten,  Mc.,  recently  organ- 
ized, plans  the  construction  of  a  power  plant  and  system  In 
a  portion  of  Penobscot  County.  Raymond  D.  Gardner  is 
president. 
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The  Weir  Stove  Co.,  Taunton,  Mass.,  Is  considering  the 
I  ectlon   of  a  one-story   bulldlns,   B2    x   102   ft. 

Bids  will  be  received  by  the  Metropolitan  District  Com- 
ilsslon.  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  1  Ashburton 
'lace.  Boston,  until  Oct.  4  for  a  cross-compound,  crank  and 
ywhcol  condensing  punipins  enfilne,  with  daily  capacity  of 
M. 1100.000  Ral.   for  installation  at  Spot   Tond. 
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B.VLTIMORE.    Sept.    17. 

THK  Chesterlown  Development  Co..  Chestertown.  Md.,  has 
inquiries  out  for  a  boiler,  locomotive  type,  with  auxiliary 
tiliiipment. 

The  Navy  Supply  Officer,  Washington  Navy  Yard,  will 
take  bids  at  once  for  three  motors,  three  auinni.iilr  si:iriinK 
compensators,  three  flexible  couplings  and  timi  .  i..  u  i.  i.in.-;. 
formers,  N.  S.  A.  P.  requisition  S3;  also  for  :;.."  ii  |ili..s|iiii.r 
bronze  cable  and  10  lengths  of  galvanized  ihaai.  .\.  .S.  A.  F. 
requisition   80. 

Bids  will  be  received  by  the  General  Purchasing  Officer. 
Panama  Canal.  Washington,  until  Sept.  24,  for  a  quantity 
of  tools  and  equipment,  including  144  machinists'  hammers. 
24  pairs  tinners'  shears,  24  breast  drills,  24  hand  drills.  80 
blacksmiths'  punches.  20.000  ft.  galvanized  steel  conduit  and 
25.000  ft.  of  copper  wire,   circular  2332. 

The  North  Beach  Electric  Light  &  Power  Co..  North 
Beach  (Calvert  County).  Md..  recently  organized,  contem- 
plates the  installation  of  a  plant  and  system  for  service  in 
this  section.  The  company  is  headed  by  William  J.  Duncan 
and  Augustus  C.  Breitenstein.  both  of  North  Beach. 

The  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Railroad  Co..  823  East  Main 
Street.  Richmond.  Va..  is  planning  to  purchase  a  20-ton  loco- 
motive  crane.      H.    C.    Pearce    is   director   of   purchases   and 

The  Bristol  Ice  &  Coal  Co..  Bristol,  Va..  recently  organ- 
ized, is  contemplating  the  construction  of  a  new  ice-manu- 
facturing plant.  60  X  100  ft.,  at  Commonwealth  and  Euclid 
Avenues.     R.    F.   Wagner   is  president. 

Pli:e,  Sept.  8.  destroyed  a  portion  of  the  plant  of  the 
Henderson  Veneering  &  Mfg.  Co..  Henderson.  N.  C.,  manu- 
facturer of  coat  hangers,  etc.,  with  loss  estimated  at  $25,000. 
It  is  planned  to  rebuild. 

The  Nottaway  Shook  Co..  Blackstone.  Va..  is  planning  to 
rebuild  the  portion  of  its  plant  recently  destroyed  by  fire 
and  is  inquiring  for  box-manufacturing  machinery  and  other 
equipment. 

The  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks,  Navy  Department. 
Washington,  is  preparing  plans  for  a  new  pumping  plant  at 
the  naval  property.  Dahlgren,  Va.,  and  will  soon  take  bids, 
specification   4904. 

A  machine  shop  will  be  installed  in  the  new  automobile 
service  and  repair  building  to  be  erected  at  Washington  by 
M.  Cafritz,  913  Fifteenth  Street,  N.  W..  estimated  to  cost 
$200,000.  for  which  plans  have  been  prepared  by  H.  H.  War- 
nick,   1108  Sixteenth  Street.   N.  W..   architect. 

The  Western  Paper  Makers'  Chemical  Co..  Kalamazoo. 
Mich.,  will  remodel  the  plant  of  the  Grecian-American  Tur- 
pentine Co..  Savannah,  Ga.,  recently  acquired,  and  install 
machinery  for  rosin-sizing  and  other  operations.  The  com- 
pany operates  plants  at  Jacksonville  and  Pensacola.  Fla. 
O.   E.  Scott  will  act  as  manager  at  Savannah. 

The  Board  of  District  Commissioners,  Washington,  will 
take  bids  until  Sept.  25  for  woodworking  machinery  and 
other  manual  training  equipment  for  the  Eastern  junior 
high  school;  until  Sept.  27  for  one  truck  loader,  one  power 
grader  and   other  road  machinery. 

The  Pigeon  River  Power  Co.,  Waynesville,  N.  C,  has 
preliminary  plans  for  a  hydroelectric  power  house  on  the 
Pigeon  River,  near  Waterville.  N.  C.  with  initial  capacity 
of  50.000  hp.  A  steel  tower  transmission  system  will-  be 
built  for  service  at  Asheville,  N.  C,  and  vicinity.  Francis 
R.  Weller,  Mills  Building,  Washington,  D.  C.  is  consulting 
engineer. 

J.  W.  Evans.  East  Morgan  Street.  Raleigh.  N.  C.  is  plan- 
ning the  erection  of  a  two-story  machine  and  repair  shop 
at  Blount  and  Morgan  Streets.  100  x  100  ft.,  estimated  to 
cost   $50,000. 

A  company  is  being  formed  to  take  over  the  plant  of  the 
Hess  Steel  Corporation,  Biddle  Street  and  Loney's  Lane, 
Baltimore,  for  the  manufacture  of  a  new  line  of  steel  prod- 
ucts. It  has  been  practically  idle  since  July,  1920,  when  a 
receiver  was  appointed   for  the   Hess  company. 

The  Common  Council,  Gastonia,  N.  C,  is  planning  for  a 
bond  issue  of  $200,000  for  the  construction  of  a  municipal 
electric  power  plant  and  electrically-operated  waterworks. 
B.  H.  Parker  is  mayor. 


The  Blue  Ridge  Mica  Co.,  Wlnston-Salem.  N.  C.  Is  per- 
fecting plans  for  the  construction  of  a  local  plant,  with 
power  house,  estimated  to  cost  $250,000  Including  machinery. 

The  Consolidated  Ice  &  Fuel  Co.,  Union,  S.  C.  is  plan- 
ning for  the  Installation  of  electrically-operated  machinery 
nt  its  plant,  to  replace  present  steam-driven  apparatus.  R.  L. 
McNally  Is  treasurer. 

The  Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Accounts.  Navy  Department, 
Washington,  will  receive  bids  until  Oct.  2  for  nnr  .ipron 
feeder   and    motor,    for    the   Annapolis    Nav.     '        '  "    ■• 

1301;   until    Sept.    25   for   500    7-in.    scythe      u 
the    Hampton    Roads   Navy    Yard,    scheduh-  1 

Oct.  9  for  16fi0  lb.  of  magnet  wire,  for  the  .M  ■ :      i  i 

Yard,  schedule   1303. 

W.  L.  Duncan,  347  Arcade  Building,  Norfolk.  Va.,  is 
making  Inquiries  for  drag  and  belt-driven  types  of  portable 
conveyors  and  desires  to  get  in  touch  with  manufacturers  of 
such  equipment. 

The  Tom  Houston  Mfg.  Co.,  Columbus,  Ga.,  has  inquiries 
out  for  a  number  of  chain  hoists,  1  and  i/i-ton  capacities. 

The  Clinch  River  Coal  Corporation,  Coeburn,  Va..  has 
acquired  the  local  properties  of  the  Odle  Coal  Co.  and  plans 
for  the  installation  of  electric  power  and  other  equipment. 
William  J.  Jegen,  Edge  Hill.  Pa.,  is  president  of  the  pur- 
chasing company. 

The  Paul  Rubber  Co.,  Salisbury,  N.  C,  is  planning  for 
the  establishment  of  new  works  for  the  manufacture  of 
automobile  tires. 


Philadelphia 

Philadelphia,   Sept.   17. 

INQUIRIES  are  being  made  by  C.  M.  Roswell.  1162  Marlyn 
Road,  Philadelphia,  machinery  dealer,  for  one  air  com- 
pressor. 250  to  500  cu.  ft.  capacity,  direct-connected  to  elec- 
tric motor,  or  belted   type. 

Bids  will  be  received  by  the  Quartermaster  Department. 
Intermediate  Depot.  Twenty-first  Street  and  Oregon  Avenue. 
Philadelphia,  until  Sept.  26  for  the  installation  of  oil  burning 
equipment  at  the  central  heating  plant.  United  States  Army 
depot. 

The  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Railway  Co.,  Reading  Ter- 
minal. Philadelphia,  has  plans  for  the  construction  of  a 
machine  and  mechanical  shop  on  Huntingdon  Street  esti- 
mated to  cost  f  TS.IMin.  including  equipment.  It  will  soon  com- 
mence the  con.struction  of  its  new  elevator  at  Port  Richmond, 
estimated  to  cost  $1,500,000  with  loading,  conveying  and 
other  equipment. 

Bids  will  be  received  by  the  Department  of  Public  W^orks. 
City  Hall,  Philadelphia,  until  Sept.  25  for  a  new  electrically- 
operated  pumping  plant  on  Germantown  Avenue  for  auxiliary 
waterworks  service. 

The  Metalweld  Service  Corporation.  14  33  North  Thirty- 
first  Street.  Philadelphia,  operating  a  welding  and  general 
metal  works,  has  acquired  property  at  Hunting  Park  Avenue 
and  Fox  Street  for  $60,000  as  a  site  tor  a  new  factory,  for 
which  plans  will  soon  be  prepared. 

Officials  of  the  Penn  Seaboard  Steel  Corporation.  Franklin 
Bank  Building,  Philadelphia,  are  perfecting  plans  for  a  re- 
organization of  the  company  under  the  name  of  the  Penn 
Steel  Castings  Co..  with  capital  of  $500,000.  It  will  take 
over  and  expand  the  plant  of  the  Penn  Seaboard  company  at 
Chester,  Pa.,  and  purposes  to  develop  large  capacity  for  steel 
castings. 

A  list  of  electric  power  equipment,  transmission  and  other 
equipment  will  soon  be  arranged  for  installation  in  the  nine- 
story  addition  now  in  course  of  erection  by  Stephen  F. 
Whitman  &  Son,  Inc.,  Philadelphia,  manufacturer  of  chocolate 
and  confectionery  products,  estimated  to  cost  $750,000  with 
equipment.      Walter  S.   Sharp  is  president. 

The  Wood  Brothers  Ice  Mfg.  Co.,  Tamaqua,  Pa.,  has  pre- 
liminary plans  for  rebuilding  the  portion  of  its  plant  recently 
destroyed  by  Are  with  loss  estimated  at  $40,000,  Including 
equipment. 

The  Hardinge  Conical  Mill  Co..  120  Broadway.  New  York, 
manufacturer  of  grinding  mills,  etc.,  has  perfected  plans  for 
the  concentration  of  operations  at  its  plant  at  York,  Pa., 
including  the  removal  of  headquarters  to  this  location.  All 
branches  of  manufacture,  including  parts  and  assembling, 
will  be  carried  out  at  this  works. 

Manual  training  equipment  will  be  installed  in  the  new 
junior  high  school  to  be  erected  at  New  Philadelphia,  BIythe 
Township,  Pa.,  estimated  to  cost  $200,000.  The  Board  of 
Education  Is  in  charge. 

The  Metropolitan  Power  Co.,  Reading,  Pa.,  a  subsidiary 
of  the  Metropolitan  Edison  Co.,  will  install  a  37,500  kva, 
turbo-generator,   five  1500-hp.   boilers,  with  steel  tube  ccono- 
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mizers.  pumping  machinery  and  oUier  equipment  at  its  new 
generating  plant  on  the  Susquehanna  River,  at  Middletown. 
Pa.,  for  which  superstructure  work  is  now  under  way.  The 
initial  plant  is  expected  to  be  completed  next  summer,  and 
shortly  thereafter  another  37,500  kva.  generator  will  be  in- 
stalled, and  additional  units  later  until  the  ultimate  capacity 
of  200,000  kw.  is  available.  It  will  cost  ?50D,000,  including 
transmission  lines. 

The  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Coal  &  Iron  Co.,  Reading 
Terminal,  Philadelphia,  is  perfecting  plans  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  new  coal  washery  at  its  properties  near  Shamo- 
kin,  Pa. 

The  Lewistown  &  Reedsville  Electric  Railway  Co..  Lewis- 
town,  Pa.,  is  planning  for  extensions  in  its  electric  plant  and 
system  to  cost  $125,000   with  equipment. 

Following  the  purchase  of  the  two  foundries  of  the  late 
Edwin  A.  Moore  at  Fort  and  Robeson  Streets,  Reading,  Pa., 
and  at  Spring  City,  Pa.,  by  the  Textile  Machine  Works. 
Wyomissing.  Pa.,  the  last  noted  plant  has  been  disposed  of 
to  a  new  company  now  being  organized  by  M.  M.  Marcus. 
Early  possession  will  be  taken,  improvements  made  and  the 
foundry  placed  in  operation  by  the  new  organization.  The 
Textile  Machine  company  will  operate  the   Reading  foundry. 

Manual  training  equipment  will  be  mstalled  in  the  new 
high  school  to  be  erected  at  Hyde  Park,  Muhlenberg  Town- 
ship, Pa.,  estimated  to  cost  $100,000,  for  which  Rlchter  & 
Eiler,  Philadelphia,   are  architects. 

The  Penn  Central  Light  &  Power  Co.,  Altoona,  Pa.,  is 
contemplating  extensions  in  its  plant  and  system  in  the 
vicinity  of  Lewistown,  Pa. 


Buffalo 

BtiFFALO,   Sept.   17. 

BIDS  will  be  received  by  the  Superintendent  of  Light 
Houses.  United  States  Light  House  Service.  Buffalo, 
until  Sept.  24  for  one  oil  engine-driven  electric  generator  and 
one  electric  motor-driven  air  compressor  unit,  as  per  speci- 
fications on  file. 

The  Buick  Motor  Corporation,  1100  Main  Street.  Buffalo, 
has  awarded  a  general  contract  to  Cooker  &  Carpenter, 
Crosby  Building,  for  a  two-story  service  and  repair  building 
estimated  to  cost  $75,000. 

The  Cutler  Ice  Co..  Front  Street,  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  has 
tentative  plans  for  an  addition  estimated  to  cost  $50,000. 

The  Jewett  Refrigerator  Co.,  27  Chandler  Street,  Buffalo, 
will  build  an  addition,  40  x  60  ft.,  to  its  plant  at  Lacka- 
wanna, N.  T.,  to  provide  for  additions  in  its  line  of  products. 

Arthur  W.  Kreinheder,  commissioner  of  public  works,  Buf- 
falo, will  receive  bids  until  Oct.  23  for  electrically  operated 
centrifugal  pumping  machinery  for  the  local  waterworks, 
including  two  units,  each  with  capacity  of  75,000,000  gal.  per 
day;  and  others  with  a  capacity  of  45.000.000  gal.,  30,000,000 
gal.,  15.000.000  gal..  8,500,000  gal.,  and  one  unit  of  3.500.000 
gal.,  with  10  switchboard  panels  and  auxiliary  electrical 
apparatus.  FHiUer  &  McClintock.  170  Broadway,  New  York, 
are  consulting  engineers. 

The  Art  "Work  Shop,  828  East  Ferry  Street,  Buffalo, 
manufacturer  of  metal  products,  is  planning  the  erection  of 
an  addition,  20  x  80  ft,  with  installation  of  a  drop  hammer, 
cutting  machines  and  other  equipment,  all  electrically  oper- 
ated.   H.  B.  MacFarland  is  president. 

The  Buffalo  Creek  Railroad  Co.,  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad 
Terminal,  Buffalo,  is  planning  for  a  new  engine  house  and 
repair  shop,  80  x  85  ft.,  on  Buffalo  Creek. 

The  new  plant  of  the  Ontario  Paper  Co..  Thorold,  Ont., 
on  Little  Island,  North  Tonawanda.  N.  Y.,  will  consist  of  a 
main  building,  150  x  400  ft.;  machine  department.  93  x  380 
ft.;  beater  department,  130  x  145  ft.,  and  power  house.  Ex- 
cavations will  begin  at  once.  The  plant  will  cost  $2,000,000 
with  machinery,  and  will  be  operated  in  the  name  of  the 
Daily  Newsprint  Corporation,  a  subsidiary.  Warren  Curtis 
is  general  manager. 

John  C.  Breker,  Buffalo,  is  planning  for  the  establishment 
of  a  metal-manufacturing  and  plating  works  in  the  two- 
story  building,  20  x  55  ft.,  at  132  Spruce  Street,  and  will  soon 
commence  the  installation   of  equipment. 

The  Paige  Sales  Co.,  Cortland  Street,  Rochester,  N.  Y.. 
local  representative  for  the  Paige  automobile,  will  install  a 
machine  shop  in  its  two-stor>'  service  and  repair  building, 
60  X  100  ft.     H.  R.  Stewart  is  president. 

The  Northern  Oil  &  Fuel  Corporation,  337  State  Street, 
Watertown,  N.  Y.,  is  contemplating  the  erection  of  a  branch 
plant  at  Lowvillc.  N.  Y.,  estimated  to  cost  $75,000.  G.  W. 
Lane  is  president. 

The  Board  of  Trustees,  Orchard  Park,  N.  Y.,  has  tentative 
plans  for  the  installation  of  electrically  operated  pumping 
machinery,  steel  water  tank  and  tower  and  other  equipment. 


in  connection   with   a   proposed  municipal   waterworks  to  cost 
about  $215,000, 

The  Walker  Repair  Shop.  Ferguson  and  Muir  Streets, 
Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.,  T.  H.  Routh  in  charge,  is  planning  for 
the  installation  of  small  tools  and  other  machine  shop  equip- 

The  Harrison  Radiator  Corporation.  Lockport,  N.  Y.. 
manufacturer  of  automobile  radiators,  has  filed  plans  for  a 
new  unit,  duplicating  its  present  works  and  designed  to 
double  the  capacity,  estimated  to  cost  $300,000  including 
machinery. 

The  Symington  gun  manufacturing  plant.  University  Ave- 
nue. Rochester,  N.  Y..  inactive  since  the  war,  owned  by  the 
Gleason  Works.  Inc.,  and  the  Todd  Protectoeraph  Co.,  has 
been  sold  to  the  Monroe  Warehouse  Co.  for  $300,000.  of  which 
about  $100,000  represents  buildings  and  equipment.  The  new 
owner  purposes  to  use  the  plant  for  automobile  service. 

W.  J.  Kinekenberg.  279  Niagara  Street.  Buffalo,  has  in- 
quiries out  for  two  hoisting  engines,  each  with  two  drums. 

A  machine  shop  will  be  installed  in  the  two-story  auto- 
mobile service  and  repair  building  to  be  erected  on  Main 
Street,  Lockport,  N.  Y..  54  x  100  ft.,  by  Cole  Brothers,  Lock- 
port,  for  which  plans  have  been  prepared  by  Nichols  & 
Gardinier,   46   North  Pearl   Street,  Albany,   N.   Y. 

The  Spencer  Lens  Co..  442  Niagara  Street,  Buffalo,  is 
arranging  for  extensions  to  manufacture  a  new  motion  pic- 
ture machine  to  be  known  as  the  Automatic  Delineascope. 
Tlie  fifth  floor  of  the  present  plant,  heretofore  leased  to 
outside  interests,  will  be  taken  over  and  equipment  installed 
for  the  new  department. 


Pittsburgh 

Pittsburgh,  Sept.  17. 

LOCALLY,  the  machine  tool  market  lacks  activity 
and  new  features.  There  is  a  fair  number 
of  single  tool  orders,  but  action  is  still  deferred 
on  lists  which  have  been  out  for  several  weeks. 
Most  interest  centers  around  the  list  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad,  Central  Region,  embracing  34 
tools  for  shops  in  and  around  Pittsburgh.  This 
road  recently  closed  for  a  journal  truing  machine 
for  its  Pitcairn  shop,  which  was  not  included  in 
the  list  issued  about  six  weeks  ago.  The  Liorain 
Steel  Co..  Johnstown,  Pa.,  has  not  yet  closed  on 
two  heavy  frog  and  switch  planers.  The  Petro- 
leum Iron  Works,  Sharon,  Pa.,  which  is  construct- 
ing a  fabricating  shop  at  Beaumont,  Tex.,  is  re- 
ported to  have  closed  for  a  multiple-type  beam 
punch  and  a  spacing  table  with  the  Thomas  Spac- 
ing Machine  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  and  for  several 
punches  and  shears  with  the  Cleveland  Punch  & 
Shear  Co.,  Wickliffe,  Ohio. 

The   week   has    been   dull    in   cranes   and   other 
heavy    equipment,    and    there    have    been    no    new 
orders    for    power    equipment    of    any    consequence. 
Tentative  plans  are  being  considered  by  the  Consolidated 
Motors    Corporation.    117    Flavel    Street,    Pittsburgh,    W.    O. 
Dayton,  vice-president,   for  a  new  assembling  plant  at  New 
Castle,  Pa.,  where  a  site  will  be  selected. 

A  machine  shop  will  be  installed  in  the  two-story  service 
and  repair  building,  85  x  125  ft,  to  be  erected  by  the 
McGraw  Co.,  10-12  South  Broadway,  Wheeling,  W.  Va..  local 
representative  for  the  Ford  automobile,  estimated  to  cost 
$75,000.  F.  F.  Harris,  Wheeling  Steel  Corporation  Building, 
is  architect.     Robert  W.  McGraw  is  general  manager. 

The  Jeffrey-Dewitt  Insulator  Corporation,  Kenova, 
W.  Va.,  has  leased  the  former  plant  of  the  Ferguson  Ship- 
building Co..  Abbott  Road  and  the  Buffalo  River,  Buffalo, 
for  the  establishment  of  a  new  plant.  The  buildings  will  be 
remodeled  and  production  will  be  devoted  to  the  manufacture 
of  electric  switches.  It  is  purposed  to  make  this  the  main 
plant  of  the  company  for  such  line.  Jesse  E.  Sinclair  will  be 
general   manager. 

The  French  Sand  Dryer  Co..  Keystone.  W.  Va.,  recently 
organized,  has  tentative  plans  for  a  local  foundry  to  manu- 
facture special  iron  castings.  C.  S.  French  and  S.  A.  Christie, 
Keystone,  head  the  company. 

The  Western  Electric  Co..  910  River  Avenue.  Northside, 
Pittsburgh,  has  leased  a  five-story  building,  66  x  158  ft., 
to  be  erected  on  West  Street,  totaling  about  50,000  sq,  ft.  for 
new  works.     It  will  be  ready  for  occupancy  about  Dec.  1. 

The  Guyan  Machine  Shops..  Logan.  W.  Va.,  machinery 
dealers,  have  inquiries  out  for  several  portable  boilers.  35  to 
40-hp.,  mounted  on  wheel   trucks,  with  auxiliary  equipment 
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The  NoithBrn  Cambria  Co.,  Spangler,  I'a.,  care  of  Tannett, 
Sii'lye  &  Fleming,  Caplan  Building,  Harrlsburg,  Pa.,  engi- 
neers, has  plans  for  the  Installation  of  an  electrically- 
operated  puniplnn  iilant  to  cost  about  $50,000.  with  pipe 
line,  etc. 


Milwaukee 

MlLWAUKKK.    Sept.    IT. 

MACHINE-TOOL,  business  Is  making  some  prog- 
ress toward   volume,  although   the  process  is 
slow  and  the  course  of  business  continues  uneven. 
Orders  come   from  scattering  sources,  although  in- 
quiry   is     improving    and    shows     a     tendency     to 
broaden.     A  few   large  concerns  are   carrying  for- 
ward   extensive    shop    and    power    plant    projects, 
while  the   large   majority  of  all   sizes  are   marking 
time  In  this  respect,  the  main  idea  being  to  await 
a  reduction   in   construction   costs.     There   are  few 
if  any  large  lot  inquiries  before  builders  or  dealers, 
and    current    trade    is   dependent   mainly    upon    re- 
placement   needs.      The    automotive    industries    re- 
main the  principal  source  of  demand. 
The    American    Skein    &    Foundry    Co..    Racine.    Wis.,    is 
erecting  a  two-story  brick  and  concrete  addition,  40  x  140  ft., 
to  be  used  largely  for  the  piano  plate  division  which  recently 
was  separately  incorporated,  although  remaining  in  the  sole 
control   and   ownership   of   the  original   company.     The   gen- 
eral contractors  are  Nelson  &  Co.,  Racine. 

The  Four  Wheel  Drive  Auto  Co..  Clintonville,  Wis.,  is 
buying  a  few  miscellaneous  items  of  equipment,  having 
secured  the  exclusive  right  to  manufacture  and  mount  on 
F  W  D  motor  trucks  the  earth-boring  machine  formerly 
built  by  the  defunct  Winther  Motors,  Inc.,  Kenosha,  Wis., 
and  sold  in  liquidation  to  the  International  Earth  Boring 
Machine  Co.,  Chicago.  The  device  is  used  for  boring  post 
holes  and  setting  poles  and  posts  for  transmission  lines,  etc. 

The  Algoma  Wood  Products  Co.,  Algoma,  Wis.,  will 
replace  its  frame  and  brick  factory  group  with  fireproof 
buildings  and  contemplates  the  purchase  of  considerable  new 
wood  and  metal-working  equipment  and  additional  power 
plant  machinery.  Contracts  will  be  let  Oct.  1  for  the  first 
unit.  60  X  120  ft.,  two  stories  and  basement.  Next  spring 
work  will  be  started  on  a  similar  unit  and  a  battery  of  dry 
kilns.  The  capital  stock  has  been  increased  from  $50,000 
to  $100,000  to  finance  the  work.  Charles  Schmitt  is  secre- 
tary and  general  manager. 

The  Triangle  Mfg.  Co.,  Oshkosh,  Wis.,  will  buy  a  tew 
items  of  additional  equipment  for  a  new  department  which 
will  manufacture  a  patented  hospital  bed  designed  by  George 
C.  Hume  and  Peter  Enders,  Chilton,  Wis.  No  plant  enlarge- 
ment is  contemplated  for  the  present.  F.  J.  Sullivan  is 
president  and  general  manager. 

The  Cedarburg  Dairy  Co.,  1028  Central  Avenue,  Mil- 
waukee, has  purchased  several  buildings  of  the  Cream  City 
Brewing  Co.  group  at  Thirteenth  and  Cherry  Streets.  It 
will  do  extensive  remodeling  and  will  require  complete  new 
pasteurizing  equipment,  tanks,  conveyors,  refrigerating  ma- 
chinery, etc.  The  total  investment  will  be  in  excess  of 
$150,000.     Henry  Berns  is  president. 

The  Lakeside  Malleable  Casting  Co.,  Racine.  Wis.,  has 
started  work  on  a  foundry  addition,  40  x  140  ft.,  and  will 
also  remodel  the  present  works  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$75,000.  The  work  is  in  charge  of  Edmund  B.  Funston  & 
Co..    local  architects   and   engineers. 

The  Board  of  Education,  River  Falls.  Wis.,  ha.-?  selected 
Jacohson  &  Jacobson,  architects.  127  Auditorium  Building. 
Minneapolis.  Minn.,  to  design  the  proposed  new  $225,000 
high  school  to  be  erected  early  in  1924.  The  building  will 
accommodate  manual  training  and  other  vocational  shops. 
George  T.  Smith  is  chairman  of  the  board. 

The  Gold  Medal  Camp  Furniture  Co.,  Racine,  Wis.,  manu- 
facturer of  metal  and  wood  camping  equipment,  will  build 
a  power  plant  addition,  24  x  42  ft.,  and  is  in  the  market 
for  some  supplementary  equipment.  A  factory  addition 
probably  will  be  erected  next  spring. 

The  Glancy  Malleable  Corporation,  incorporated  recently 
at  Waukesha,  Wis.,  with  a  capital  of  1000  shares  of  common 
stock  without  par  value,  has  taken  over  the  business  of  the 
Waukesha  Malleable  Iron  Co.,  which  has  been  operated 
under  a  five-year  lease  by  the  General  Motors  Corporation. 
Originally  the  plant  furnished  castings  to  the  Samson 
Tractor  Co.,  Janesvllle,  Wis.,  which  has  been  liquidated  and 
the  works  turned  over  to  the  Chevrolet  and  Fisher  Body 
divisions.     A.   R.   Glancy,   who  was  general   manager  of  the 


Waukesha  foundry  for  the  General  Motors  Interests,  becomes 
president  and  general  manager  of  the  new  concern.  L.  A. 
Wlllliims  Is  vice-president;  E.  F.  Carsob,  treasurer,  and 
L..  D.  Harklder,  secretary. 

The  Kickapoo  River  Power  Co.,  LaFarge,  Wis.,  has  been 
organized  with  an  initial  capitalization  of  $25,000  to  develop 
a  water  power  near  LaFarge  and  build  a  hydroelectric 
generating  plant  on  the  Kickapoo  River.  Plans  are  being 
prepared  by  Mead  &  Seastone.  consulting  engineers,  Madison, 
Wis.  The  principals  are  E.  E.  Woodard  of  LaFarge.  and 
L.  C.  Fleck  and  E.  E.  Dillon,  Madison. 

The  Board  of  Industrial  Education,  Appleton,  Wis., 
ejapects  to  take  bids  after  Oct.  1  for  the  construction  of  two 
junior  high  and  vocational  training  schools,  estimated  to 
cost  In  the  aggregate  about  $550,000.  Plans  are  being  com- 
pleted by  Perkins..  Fellows  &  Hamilton,  architects,  814 
Tower  Court.  Chicago.  Henry  Reuter  is  president  of  the 
board. 

The  Prime  Mfg.  Co.,  Milwaukee,  is  contemplating  the 
erection  of  a  brass  foundry  of  approximately  15,000  to 
18,000  sq.  ft.  No  definite  plans  have  as  yet  been  made. 


Chicago 

Chicago,  Sept.   17. 

THE  market  remains  quiet  except  for  occasional 
purchases  of  one  or  two  machines.  Industrial 
companies  continue  busy  and  apparently  could  use 
additional  equipment,  but  are  hesitant  about  mak- 
ing purchases  at  this  time.  There  is  still  consid- 
erable second-hand  equipment  in  the  market,  which 
is  frequently  bought  instead  of  new  tools.  There 
has  been  no  further  railroad  buying,  and  some 
lines  which  were  counted  on  to  place  orders  have 
inaugurated  a  policy  of  retrenchment  in  all  depart- 
ments. The  Sinclair  Refining  Co.  is  in  the  market 
for  a  list  of  miscellaneous  equipment,  including  a 
steam  hammer,  a  bulldozer,  a  24-in.  upright  drill 
and  a  hack  saw.  Frank  D.  Chase,  engineer,  Chi- 
cago, is  Inquiring  for  an  open-side  planer  for  one 
of  his  clients. 

The  Chicago  Steel  &  Wire  Co., 
Avenue,  Chicago,  is  adding  a  w 
ft.,   to  its  plant. 

The  New  York,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis  Railroad  is  building, 
a  one-story  extension  to  its  shop,  99  x  157  ft.,  at  Ninety- 
third  and  Stony  Island  Avenue.  Chicago. 

The  National  Steel  Door  Co.,  26  West  Austin  Avenue. 
Chicago,  has  leased  a  one-story  plant  containing  20,000  sq. 
feet  at  4241  Ogden  Avenue. 

J.  D.  Wallace  &  Co..  machinery  manufacturer.  1401  West 
Jackson  Boulevard.  Chicago,  will  receive  bids  through  C.  W. 
Lampe,  155  North  Clark  Street,  on  a  one-story  factory. 
112  X  150  ft.,  at  the  northwest  corner  of  Adams  Street  and 
California  Avenue,    to   cost   $50,000. 

The  Protecto  Mfg.  Co..  5206  West  Kinzie  Street.  Chicago, 
is  having  plans  prepared  for  a  one-story  factory,  25  x  125 
ft.,  on  West  Lake  Street,  near  Long  Avenue,  to  cost  $15,000. 

The  George  F.  Marchant  Co.,  machinist,  Fourteenth  and 
Rockwell  Streets.  Cliicago,  has  let  contract  for  a  one-story 
factory,  73  x  124  ft.,  on  the  northwest  corner  of  Fourteenth 
Place   and   Rockwell    Street,    to  cost   $15,000. 

The  Reliance  Stove  Co.  has  awarded  a  contract  to  Weslo, 
Wagstad  &  Carlson,  1743  North  Crawford  Avenue,  Chicago, 
for  a  one-i;tory  factory.  80  x  125  ft.,  at  1917-25  Bloomingdale 
Avenue,  to  cost  $25,000. 

The  Common  Council,  Le  Sueur,  Minn.,  has  tentative 
plans  for  the  construction  of  a  municipal  electric  power 
plant. 

Manual  training  equipment  will  be  installed  in  the  new 
two-story  junior  and  senior  high  school  to  be  erected  at 
Fairbury,  Neb.,  estimated  to  cost  $200,000,  for  which  ex- 
cavations will  begin  at  once.  Fiske  &  Meginnis,  Bankers' 
Life   Building,    Lincoln,    Neb.,   are   architects. 

Cohn  Brothers.  911  Commercial  Street,  Waterloo,  Iowa, 
are  having  plans  drawn  for  a  one-story  machine  shop, 
60  X  70  ft.  Bartley  &  Pediford,  218  L.  &  J.  Building,  are 
architects. 

Manual  training  equipment  will  be  installed  in  the  new 
two-story  high  school  to  be  erected  at  Waseca.  Minn.,  esti- 
mated to  cost  $4EO„000,  for  which  bids  will  be  asked  on  a 
.genera!  contract  in  October.  William  B.  Ittner,  Board  of 
Education  Building.   St.  Louis,  Is  architect. 
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The  Western  Cartridge  Co..  East  Alton,  III.,  has  inquiries 
out  for  a  steam  boiler  and  auxiliary  equipment,  about  165  hp., 
Scotch  marine  or  similar  type. 

The  Common  Council.  Washington,  Iowa,  is  planning  for 
the  installation  of  electrically -operated  pumping  equipment 
in  connection  with  extensions  and  im.provements  in  the 
municipal  water  works,  estimated  to  cost  ?80,000.  Arthur  1,. 
MuUergren.  555  Gates  Building,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  is  consult- 
ing engineer. 

The  Great  Northern  Railway  Co.,  St.  Paul.  Minn.,  is  con- 
sidering the  construction  of  a  new  one-story  machine  and 
repair  shop  at  Minot,  N.  D.,  estimated  to  cost  $S5,000.  R.  A. 
McCandless,  superintendent  of  the  Minot  Division,  is  in 
charge. 

The  Holland  Furnace  Co.,  Holland,  Mich.,  manufacturer 
of  furnaces,  stoves,  etc.,  will  commence  the  erection  of  an 
addition  to  its  plant  at  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  to  double  the 
present  output,  estimated  to  cost  JIOCOOO. 


Cincinnati 


Cleveland 

Cleveland,  Sept.  17. 

THE  improvement  shown  in  the  machinery  mar- 
ket at  the  beginning  of  the  month  has  not 
kept  up,  and  the  past  week  was  generally  quiet. 
There  were  few  sales  outside  of  single  tools  and 
not  much  in  the  way  of  new  inquiry.  The  Cleve- 
land Stone  Co.  has  sent  out  a  list  of  eight  machines 
for  a  shop  at  Amherst,  Ohio,  which  is  the  largest 
new  inquiry.  It  includes  a  14  and  16-in.  lathe,  a 
4-ft.  radial  drill,  a  small  drilling  machine,  milling 
machine,  shaper  and  slotting  machine.  The  Nickel 
Plate  Railroad  placed  one  machine,  a  turret  lathe, 
with  a  Cleveland  manufacturer  and  still  has  a 
number  of  machines  to  purchase  on  its  recently 
issued  list.  The  Humphrey  Mfg.  Co.,  Mansfield, 
Ohio,  is  planning  the  erection  of  a  foundry  and 
machine  shop  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  cast 
iron  bathtubs  and  other  sanitary  ware  and  will 
probably  purchase  several    machine   tools. 

A  Detroit  automobile  company  purchased  close 
to  a  dozen  machines  the  past  week,  and  some  fair 
sized  lots  are  pending  in  that  city.  Other  pur- 
chases include  six  used  hand  screw  machines  by 
the  Remy  Electric  Co.,  Anderson,  Ind.,  the  order 
lieing  taken  by  a  Cleveland  dealer. 
Tlie  equipment  of  the  Erie  Specialty  Co.,  Erie,  Pa.,  will 
be  offered  for  sale  at  auction  Sept.  18. 

The  Pioneer  High  Speed  Knife  Co.,  Cleveland,  has  been 
organized  by  C.  G.  Willis  and  J.  J.  Zoffer  and  others  to 
manufacture  machine  knives.  The  company  has  leased  a 
factory  on  West  Street,  providing  approximately  25,000 
sq.  ft.  of  floor  space.  It  was  formerly  occupied  by  the  Great 
Lakes  Welding  Co. 

The  Gripatick  Co.,  Canton,  Ohio,  has  been  incorporated 
with  a  capital  stock  of  $50,000  to  manufacture  a  combination 
wrench  and  plier.  H.  N.  Bigler,  Dover,  Ohio,  is  president 
and  Fred  P.  Potchner,  secretary.  The  company  plans  to 
have  its  product  made  under  contract. 

The  William  Campbell  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich.,  will  move  to 
Alliance,  Ohio,  where  it  will  erect  a  plant  for  the  manu- 
facture of  automatic  fireless  cookers. 

The  Cleveland  Cap  Screw  Co.,  2921  East  Seventy-ninth 
Street,  has  awarded  contract  for  the  erection  of  the  two- 
story  addition,  66  x  95  ft. 

The  Union  Chain  &  Mfg.   Co.,   Sandusky,   Ohio,   is  in  the 
77%  or  78%  Bliss  punch  press  or  equivalent, 
)   6-in. 

The  Interstate  Foundry  Co.,  3161  East  Sixty-first  Street, 
Cleveland,  is  inquiring  for  a  second-hand,  250-hp.  unity 
power  factor,  3-phase,  60-cycle,  440volt  synchronous  motor. 

Vickery  &  Vickery,  Cleveland  Discount  Building,  Cleve- 
land, attorneys  for  the  stockholders'  protective  committee 
of  the  Whitney  Tractor  Co.,  Port  Huron,  Mich.,  have  placed 
on  sale  the  entire  machine  tool  equipment  of  that  plant, 
which  is  valued  slightly  In  excess  of  $25,000.  The  plant 
will  be  open  for  inspection  of  the  machinery  until  Sept.  22, 
and  bids  for  all  ©r  part  of  the  equipment  will  be  received 
by  Vickery  &  Vickery  until  September  29,  at  which  time  the 
machinery  will  be  disposed  of  to  the  highest  bidders. 

Henry  Prentiss  *;  Co..  149  Broadway,  New  York,  have 
been  appointed  selling  agents  In  the  New  York  territory 
for  the  Cincinnati  centerless  grinder,  manufactured  by  the 
Cincinnati  Mllilng  Machine  Co.  Prentiss  &  Co.  have  repre- 
sented this  company  on  milling  machines  for  some  time. 


Cincinnati,   Sept.   17. 

ALTHOUGH    the    past    week   has    been    quiet    in 
the  machine  tool  market,  a  number  of  orders, 
mostly  for  single  machines,  has  been  booked.     Sev- 
eral   large    deals,    at    least    one    of    which    is    for 
.export,  are  said  to  be  nearly  completed,  but   little 
information    is    being    given    out    regarding    them. 
Another    transaction     involving     a    large     number 
of  tools  is  reported  to  be  about  ready  to  close,  but 
it  depends  largely  on  the  proper  financing.     Auto- 
mobile companies  continue  to  buy  for  replacement, 
and  it  is  said  that  one   large  manufacturer,  which 
recently  brought   out   its   1924   model,   is  so  booked 
with  orders  that  it  is  negotiating  for  the  purchase 
of  a   number  of  plants   in   various   sections   of  the 
country,  to  be  used  for  body- building  and  for  the 
manufacture  of  motors  and  other  parts. 
That   the   machine   tool    industry  as  a  whole   showed    im- 
provement in  August  over  July  is  attested  by  the  figures  on 
order    books    for    the    two    months.      July    showed    an    index 
number  of  32.4.  while  August  was  37.6.    September,  to  date, 
has  been  dull,  but  orders  now  pending  are  expected  to  bring 
the   total  bookings  up  to  last  month's  figures. 

The  property  of  the  Kilbourne  &  Jacobs  Mfg.  Co., 
Columbus,  Ohio,  which  went  into  receiver's  hands  early  in 
the  year,  was  sold  at  public  auction  for  $900,000  to  F.  R. 
Huntington,  of  the  Huntington  National  Bank,  Columbus. 
No  statement  has  been  made  as  to  the  syndicate  for  which 
he  acted  as  agent,  but  it  is  understood  that  the  plant  will  be 
continued   in    operation. 

The  city  of  Hamilton,  Ohio,  will  spend  approximately 
$700,000  for  the  erection  and  equipment  of  an  electric  light- 
ing plant.  The  Froelich  &  Emery  Co.,  Toledo,  are  engineers. 
Plans  have  been  completed  and  bids  for  erection  will  prob- 
ably be  asked  within  the  next  few  weeks. 

Colgate  &  Co.,  New  York,  who  recently  purcha<:ed  the 
building  of  the  Indiana  Reformatory  at  Jeffersonville,  Ind., 
will  remodel  it  for  the  manufacture  of  soaps  and  perfumes. 
A  power  house  is  being  erected  and  numerous  tanks  for  stor- 
age purposes  will  be  installed. 


Detroit 

Detroit,  Sept.  17. 

PLANS  are  being  completed  for  a  new  works  at  Pontiac, 
Mich.,  by  the  Fisher  Body  Co.,  General  Motors  Building, 
Detroit,  adjoining  a  plant  recently  completed  for  the  manu- 
facture of  bodies  for  the  Oakland  Motor  Co.  The  new  build- 
ing will  be  equipped  for  metal  body  construction  and  metal- 
finishing  and    is   estimated   to  cost   $500,000   with  machinery. 

The  American  Plywood  Wheel  Co.,  care  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  Howell,  Mich.,  has  acquired  the  Hadden  tract 
of  property,  near  the  Pere  Marquette  Railroad  as  a  site  for 
a   new   plant    to   manufacture   automobile   wheels. 

The  Kelvinator  Corporation,  2051  Fort  Street,  Detroit, 
manufacturer  of  electric  refrigerators,  has  awarded  a  gen- 
eral contract  to  Malow  Barry,  2631  Woodward  Avenue,  for 
a  three-story  addition,  45  x  96  ft.,  estimated  to  cost  $S5,- 
000.  Smith,  Hinchman  &  Grylls.  800  Marquette  Building, 
are   architects.      H.    W.    Bailey    is    secretary. 

J.  W.  Brown,  formerly  connected  with  the  Couple  Gear 
Co.,  and  P.  Honn.  previously  with  the  Perkins  Machine  Co., 
both  of  Grand  Rapids,  have  formed  the  Honn-Brown  Co., 
Inc.,  to  manufacture  equipment  for  automobiles,  including 
wheel  removers,  etc.  Property  has  been  acquired  at  416 
.Scribner   Avenue    for    the    new   plant. 

The  C.  B.  Shepard  Co.,  89  Moss  Avenue,  Highland  Park, 
Detroit,  has  inquiries  out  for  a  used  hydraulic  press,  700  to 
1000  tons'  capacity. 

The  Mack  International  Motor  Truck  Co.,  628  Forest 
Avenue.  Detroit,  has  leased  a  one-story  building,  195  x  385 
ft.,  to  be  erected  on  the  Grand  River  Boulevard,  for  a  new 
service  and  repair  work.     It  will  cost  about  $150,000. 

The  Trail-Ford  Corporation.  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  formerly 
known  as  the  Automotive  Utilities  Corporation,  has  secured 
a  plant,  with  site  of  about  seven  acres,  for  the  manufacture 
of  special  wheel  equipment,  axles  and  other  specialties  for 
the  Fordson  tractor.  Tentative  plans  are  under  advisement 
for  an  addition,  for  which  ground  will  be  broken  early  in 
the  coming  year,  to  provide  about  45.000  sq.  ft.  of  additional 
space.      A.    R.    Thomas    is    vice-president. 

Electrically-operated  machinery  will  be  installed  in  the 
new  pumping  plant,  to  be  erected  by  the  Wayne  County  Road 
Commission,  Real  Estate  Exchange  Building,  Detroit,  at  Lin- 
coln Park,  Mich.,  estimated  to  cost  $45,000.  H.  A.  Shuptrime 
is   engineer    for   the   commission. 
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The  Nntlonnl  StoiM  IToUucts  Co..  2270  Franklin  Street, 
lotrolt,  has  purchased  the  plant  of  the  Ground  Hor  Tractor 
■o.,  Holly,  Mich.,  a  defunct  organization,  for  the  establlsh- 
lu-nt  of  new  works.  Machinery  will  be  installed  at  once 
ur  the  manufacture  of  a  line  of  steel  products  for  aulomo- 
ilcs. 


Indiana 

Indianapolis.   Sept.    17. 

PLANS  are  beiiiB  pcrficted  by  the  All-Rite  Co.,  Virginia 
Avenue,  Indianapolis,  manufacturer  of  electrical  products, 
fur  the  removal  of  its  works  to  418  South  Pennsylvania 
Street,  where  additional  equipment  will  be  installed  for  larger 
output. 

The  Holograph  Co.,  Indianapolis,  will  establish  a  machine 
shop  at  21fi  East  Maryland  Street,  for  the  manufacture  of 
motion  picture   machines   and  parts. 

A  machine  shop  will  be  installed  in  the  new  two-story  ser- 
vice and  repair  building  at  530-32  South  Meridian  Street, 
Indianapolis,  now  in  course  of  construction,  by  Smith  & 
Moore,  Inc.,  259  South  Meridian  Street,  local  representative 
for  the  Ford  automobile.     It  will  cost  about  $100,000. 

The  Spacke  Machine  &  Tool  Co.,  Indianapolis,  David 
Spacke,  head,  has  disposed  of  its  two-story  building  at  Madi- 
son Avenue  and  Merrill  Street,  for  $100,000,  and  it  will  be 
remodeled  for  another  line  of  business.  The  Spacke  com- 
pany has  been  operating  under  the  direction  of  Charles  O. 
Roemler,   receiver,  who   is   liquidating  the  property. 

Michael  Seyfried,  Indianapolis,  has  arranged  for  the 
establishment  of  a  new  plant  at  3320  East  New  York  Street, 
for  the  manufacture  of  sheet   metal   products. 

The  Common  Council,  Jasonville,  Ind.,  is  planning  for  the 
installation  of  electrically-operated  pumping  machinery  in 
connection  with  a  new  waterworks  plant  estimated  to  cost 
$150,000.     A.   Simms  is  consulting  engineer  for  the  city. 

Hedderich  Brothers,  Bond  Street,  Evansville,  Ind.,  operat- 
ing a  brass  and  bronze  foundry,  are  said  to  be  arranging 
a  list  of  equipment  for  installation  in  their  proposed  one- 
story  addition. 

The  Indiana  Electric  Corporation,  Indianapolis,  has  dis- 
posed of  a  bond  issue  of  $27,000,000,  a  portion  of  the  pro- 
ceeds to  be  used  for  electric  power  plant  construction,  ex- 
tensions,  etc. 

L.  P.  Hartzell,  Hoagland,  Ind.,  has  tentative  plans  for 
rebuilding  his  tile  manufacturing  plant  and  power  house, 
partially  destroyed  by  fire  with  loss  of  about  $25,000,  in- 
cluding  equipment. 


The  Central  South 


St.  Louis,  Sept.  17. 

WORK  will  commence  on  the  new  cement  manufacturing 
plant  to  be  erected  at  Bonner  Springs,  Kan.,  by  the 
Kansas  Portland  Cement  Co.,  1608  Federal  Reserve  Bank 
Building,  Kansas  City,  Kan.,  estimated  to  cost  $1,000,000 
with  machinery.  The  installation  will  include  a  power  plant. 
The  McDonald  Engineering  Co..  533  West  Jackson  Boulevard, 
Chicago,  will  be  in  charge  of  the  work.  The  company  is 
operated  by  the  International  Cement  Co. 

The  American  Aluminum  Co..  305-7  South  Seventh  Street. 
St.  Louis,  has  tentative  plans  for  rebuilding  the  portion  of 
its  works  recently  destroyed  by  fire  with  loss  estimated  at 
$135,000.  including  equipment. 

The  Atlantic  Ice  &  Coal  Co.,  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  will 
commence  the  construction  of  a  four-story  addition  to  its 
ice-manufacturing  plant,  80  x  80  ft.  Other  units  will  be 
built  later. 

Fire,  Sept.  8,  destroyed  the  power  house  and  plant  of  the 
Union  Sash  &  Door  Co.,  Cape  Girardeau.  Mo.,  and  adjoining 
property  of  the  Forrest  Lumber  Co..  an  affiliated  organiza- 
tion, with  loss  estimated  at  $250,000.  including  equipment. 
It  is  planned   to  rebuild. 

Oven.s.  power  equipment,  conveying  and  other  machinery 
will  be  installed  in  the  new  three-story  and  basement  plant, 
75  X  100  ft.,  to  be  erected  by  the  Jordan  Baking  Co..  Topeka. 
Kan.,  estimated  to  cost  $100,000.  for  which  bids  will  soon  be 
asked.     W.  E.   Glover,  Stormont  Building,   is  architect. 

A  machine  shop  will  be  installed  in  the  three-story  service 
and  repair  building,  135  x  166  ft.,  to  be  erected  on  Wash- 
ington Street,  St.  Louis,  by  the  Tate  Motor  Co.,  3111  Locust 
Street,  estimated  to  cost  $200,000.  The  Widmer  Engineering 
Co..  Laclede  Gas  Building,  is  engineer.  F.  R.  Tate  is  presi- 
dent. 

The  Common  Council.  Lawrenceburg,  Tenn..  is  perfecting 
plans   for  a  municipal  electric  power   house  on   Shoal   Creek, 


estim.ilcd  to  cost  $80,000.  Bld.-i  will  soon  bo  asked  by 
Freeland-Roberts,  Inc.,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  engineer. 

The  Electric  Storage  Battery  Co.,  Nineteenth  Street  and 
Allegheny  Avenue,  Philadelphia,  has  plans  for  the  first  of  Its 
proposed  group  of  three  branch  buildings  on  Vandcventer 
Stri-et.  St.  Louis,  to  be  two  and  three  Btories,  estimated  to 
cost  $225,000  with  machinery.  Kleipstein  &  Rathmann. 
Chenii<:al   Building.   St.  Louis,   are  architects. 

The  Kelleys  Ferry  Coal  Co.,  322  B'irst  National  Bank 
Building,  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  is  planning  for  the  installation 
of  electric  power  and  general  mining  machinery  at  Its  coal 
properties.     W.  J.  Nixon  is  president  and  treasurer. 

C.  E.  Carroll,  Newport,  Ark.,  has  inquiries  out  for  auto- 
matic oiling  equipment  for  electric  machinery  and  automatic 
governor  controls,  and  desires  to  get  in  touch  with  manu- 
facturers of  such  products. 

The  Eagle  River  Coal  Mining  Co.,  Oliver  Spring.  Tenn., 
recently  organized  with  a  capital  of  $250,000.  is  planning  for 
the  installation  of  electric  power  equipment,  hoisting  and 
other  mining  machinery  at  its  properties.  W.  A.  Montgomery 
and  J.  E.  Wood  head  the  company. 

The  Board  of  Directors,  Deaner  Institute.  3520  Broadway, 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  is  planning  for  the  installation  of  a  uni- 
versal woodworking  machine.     P.  M.  Orlopp  is  in  charge. 

The  Henrici-Lowry  Engineering  Co.,  1222  Commerce 
Building,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  is  preparing  plans  for  the  in- 
stallation of  a  quarry  and  crushing  plant  at  Murfreesboro, 
Ark.,  for  a  company  whose  name  will  be  announced  later. 
The  installation  will  include  a  steam-operated  power  plant, 
pumping  machinery,  hydraulic  raining  equipment,  loading  and 
crushing   machinery,   and   auxiliary   equipment. 

The  Clinchfield  Portland  Cement  Co.,  Kingsport,  Tenn., 
has  acquired  the  cement  and  lime  plant  and  machinery  of 
W.  E.  Culbert,  near  Perry,  Ga.,  and  will  use  the  equipment 
in  connection  with  its  new  plant  on  property  recently  ac- 
quired in  this  section.  Considerable  additional  equipment 
will  be  installed  at  the  projected  plant,  designed  to  develop 
an  output  of  4000  bbl.  per  day.  It  is  estimated  to  cost 
$2,500,000. 

The  Warren  Steel  Casting  Co.,  Fairview  Avenue  and  the 
Kingshighway,  St.  Louis,  has  completed  plans  for  a  new  two- 
story  foundry,  93  x  256  ft.,  estimated  to  cost  $55,000,  in- 
cluding equipment.  O.  J.  Popp,  Odd  Fellows  Building,  is 
architect. 

The  Western  Electric  Co..  Hawthorne,  Chicago,  has  ac- 
quired 15  acres  at  East  Nashville,  Tenn.,  and  has  tentative 
plans  for  the  erection  of  new  branch  works. 


The  Gulf  States 

Birmingham,  Sept.  17. 

ERECTION  will  commence  on  a  new  one-story  ice-manu 
facturing  plant  on  South  Twelfth  Street,  Corsieana,  Tex., 
90  X  150  ft.,  by  the  Navarro  Ice  Co.,  Corsieana.  estimated  to 
cost  $100,000  including  machinery. 

The  Electric  Appliance  Co.,  Dallas,  Tex.,  has  been  organ- 
ized to  take  over  and  consolidate  the  local  company  of  the 
same  name  and  the  Electric  Specialty  Co.,  to  specialize  in 
the  production  of  automotive  electrical  equipment  and  sup- 
plies. The  new  company  will  operate  with  a  capital  of 
$90,000.    Charles  L.  Martin  is  secretary  and  general  manager. 

The  Riftclimber  Boat  Co.,  Mount  Alto,  Pa.,  manufacturer 
of  motor  boats,  etc..  is  concluding  negotiations  for  a  lease  of 
property  on  Lake  Harris.  Leesburg.  Fla.,  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  branch  plant. 

The  Western  Service  Corporation  has  acquired  the  munici- 
pal electric  power  plant  at  Franklin,  Tex.  Extensions  will 
be  made,  including  the  installation  of  additional  transmission 
lines.  Headquarters  of  the  purchasing  company  are  at  Cal- 
vert. Tex. 

The  Board  of  Supervisors,  Noxubee  County.  Macon.  Miss., 
John  A.  Tyson,  clerk,  will  receive  bids  until  Oct.  1  for  one 
pile  driver  hammer,  capacity   1500  hp. 

Tlie  Lubbock  Cotton  Compress  Co..  Lubbock,  Tex.,  is 
planning  the  erection  of  a  new  one-story  compress  plant, 
estimated  to  cost   $80,000    including  machinery. 

G.  H.  Brummell  &  Co..  East  Twelfth  Street,  Anniston, 
Ala.,  manufacturers  of  automobile  bodies,  are  planning  to 
rebuild  the  portion  of  their  two-story  plant  recently  destroyed 
by  fire  with  loss  reported  at  $40,000   including  equipment. 

The  Leesburg  Fibre  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  Leesburg,  Fla., 
has  authorized  plans  for  a  new  paper  mill  at  Jacksonville. 
Fla..  where  negotiations  have  been  closed  for  the  purchase 
of  1%  acres  adjoining  the  shipyard  of  the  Merrill-Stevens 
Co.  The  main  mill  will  be  50  x  300  ft.,  with  smaller  adjoin- 
ing structures  for  other  departments.  A  one-story  machine 
shop  will  be  built  and  a  steam-electric  power  plant.  The 
initial  works  will  cost  $500,000  with  machinery.     Raw  mate- 
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rial  will  be  furnished  from  the  company's  plant  at  Leesburg. 
Gilbert  D.  Leach   is  secretary  and  treasurer. 

The  Texas  Farm  Labor  Union,  Bonham,  Tex..  R.  R. 
Claridge.  in  chargre.  has  preliminary  plans  for  a  new  cold 
storage  plant  at  Dallas,  Tex.,  estimated  to  cost  $45,000. 

The  Gulf  States  Chemical  &  Refining  Co.,  608  American 
Trust  Building,  Birmingham,  has  plans  for  new  works  at 
Montgomery.  Ala.,  estimated  to  cost  $200,000  with  machinery. 
The  installation  will  include  pumping  machinery,  pulverizers, 
agitators,  tanks,  mechanical  drying  equipment  and  auxiliary 
machinery.     John   M.   Gallalee   is  in  charge. 

Manual  training  equipment  will  be  installed  in  the  new 
two-story  high  school  to  be  erected  at  Georgetown.  Tex., 
estimated  to  cost  $100,000,  for  which  ground  will  be  broken 
at  once.     The  Board  of  Education   is  in  charge. 

Manual  training  equipment  will  be  installed  in  the  new 
high  school  to  be  erected  at  Eufaula.  Ala.,  estimated  to  cost 
$100,000.  for  which  bids  are  being  taken  on  a  general  con- 
tract.    Frank  Lockwood.  Montgomery,   Ala.,   is  architect. 

The  Humble  Oil  &  Refining  Co.,  Dallas.  Tex.,  is  planning 
for  the  construction  of  a  new  gasoline  refinery  at  Corsicana, 
Tex.,  estimated  to  cost  $200,000  with  machinery. 

W.  M.  Smith  &  Co.,  P.  O.  Box  1709,  Birmingham,  AJa., 
machinery  dealers,  have  inquiries  out  for  a  locomotive  crane, 
one  wheel  press  and  one  standard  gage  locomotive. 

A  machine  shop  will  be  installed  in  the  two-story  auto- 
mobile and  service  building.  75  x  120  ft.,  to  be  erected  by 
Freeman  &  Sons.  Inc..  3644  North  Second  Avenue.  Buena 
Vista,  Fla.  The  company  was  organized  recently  with  a 
capital  of  $100,000.     H.  J.  Freeman  is  head. 

The  Uvalde  Co.,  697  City  National  Bank  Building,  San 
Antonio,  Tex.,  has  inquiries  out  for  a  steam  shovel,  1  to  2 
yd.   capacity,  cra-n-ler  type. 

The  Madison  Oil  &  Coal  Co.,  Houston,  Tex.,  Hall  Etter, 
president,  has  acquired  lignite  property  in  the  vicinity  of 
Calvert,  Tex.,  and  contemplates  the  installation  of  a  com- 
plete mining  plant,  including  electric  power,  hoisting  and 
conveying  machinery,  etc. 

The  Common  Council,  Wylie,  Tex.,  is  considering  plans 
for  the  installation  of  electrically-operated  pumping  machin- 
ery in  connection  with  its  proposed  new  waterworks  esti- 
mated to  cost  $50,000.  The  Municipal  Engineering  Co., 
Praetorian  Building.   Dallas.  Tex.,  is  engineer. 

A  machine  shop  will  be  installed  in  the  new  automobile 
service  and  repair  building  to  be  erected  by  the  Watson 
Corporation,  213  Congress  Building,  Miami,  Fla,,  estimated 
to  cost  $120,000.  C.  M.  Watson  is  construction  engineer,  in 
charge. 

The  Steel  Products  Co.,  Box  194.  Savannah,  Ga.,  is  in  the 
market  for  a  medium  sized  belt-driven  bull-dozer  for  bending 
structural  sections. 


The  Pacific  Coast 


San  Francisco.   Sept.   11. 

FIRE,  Sept.  8,  destroyed  the  mill  and  power  house  of  the 
Fir  Tree  Lumber  Co..  Olympia,  Wash.,  with  loss  esti- 
mated  at  $250,000.      It  is  planned  to  rebuild. 

The  Grand  Rapids  Show  Case  Co.,  Grand  Rapids.  Mich., 
has  awarded  a  general  contract  to  Dougan  &  Chrisman, 
Hinckley  Building,  Seattle,  for  the  first  unit  of  its  new 
plant  at  Portland,  Ore.,  to  be  three-stories,  estimated  to  cost 
$110,000  with  equipment.  Plans  are  in  progress  for  other 
units,  to  represent  a  total  investment  of  about  $1,000,000, 
including  machinery.  Sutton  &  Whitney,  Lewis  Building, 
Portland,  are  architects. 

The  Golden  Seal  Refining  Corporation.  Riverside,  Cal.,  has 
preliminary  plans  for  a  new  gasoline  refinery,  estimated  to 
cost  $150,000.  Temporary  offices  have  been  established  in 
the  Glenwood  Mission  Garage  Building,  West  Seventh  Street. 

The  Chevrolet  Motor  Co.  of  California,  Foothill  Boule- 
vard and  Sixty-ninth  Avenue,  Oakland,  Cal.,  is  having  plans 
drawn  for  a  one-story  and  basement  addition  to  its  local 
plant,  to  cost  $125,006.  The  company  engineering  depart- 
ment is  in  charge. 

Fire,  Sept.  8.  destroyed  a  portion  of  the  plant  of  the 
Harrington  Harvester  Co.,  Harrington,  Wash.,  manufactured 
of  harvesting  machinery,  etc..  with  loss  estimated  at  $200,000, 
including  equipment.     It  is  planned  to  rebuild. 

The  Jackson-Bischoft  Auto  Battery  &  Accessory  Co., 
Portland,  Ore.,  has  plans  nearing  completion  tor  a  new  fac- 
tory estimated  to  cost  $100,000.  Schacht  &  Bergen,  Yeon 
Building,  are  architects. 

The  Perfo  Piston  Ring  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  has  awarded  a 
general  contract  to  F.  L.  Froley,  942  South  Normandie  Ave- 
nue, for  a  one-story  factory  on  West  Twelfth  Street.  Strom- 
well   &  Halperin,    .300   Ferguson   Building,   are  architects. 

The  Shell  Oil  Co.  of  California.  343  Sansome  Street,  San 
Francisco,    has    superstructure    work    under    way    on   a   new 


refinery  at  Wilmington,  Los  Angeles,  and  plans  to  install 
machinery    for   a    daily  capacity   of   about    20,000   bbl. 

The  California  Wire  Cloth  Co.,  1001  Twenty-second  Ave- 
nue, Oakland,  Cal.,  has  awarded  contracts  to  McDonald  & 
Kahn,  130  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  for  a  one-story 
addition,    to    cost    $50,000. 

The  Puget  Sound  Light  &  Power  Co..  Seattle,  is  planning 
the  construction  of  a  new  power  house  at  Union  and  Western 
Avenues,  estimated  to  cost   $50,000. 

The  Coast  Oilfields  Supply  Co..  Los  Angeles,  manufacturer 
of  oil-drilling  and  oil  well  machinery,  has  awarded  contract 
to  the  Lavery  Construction  Co.,  543  Bradbury  Building,  for  a 
two-story  plant  on  Long  Beach  Avenue,  estimated  to  cost 
.?35,000. 

The  Board  of  Education,  Monrovia,  Cal.,  has  plans  for  a 
one-story  addition  to  the  manual  arts  building  at  the  high 
school,  to  be  used  as  an  automobile  mechanic  workshop  and 
machine  shop. 

The  Western  Fruit  Express  Co.,  1505  Pioneer  Building, 
St.  Paul.  Minn.,  is  planning  the  erection  of  a  new  one-story 
railroad  car  repair  shop  at  Hillyard,  Wash.,  estimated  to 
cost  $55,000.  F.  G.  Luth  is  mechanical  superintendent  in 
charge. 

The  Coast  Valley  Gas  &  Electric  Co..  Monterey,  Cal,,  is 
disposing  of  a  bond  issue  of  $250,000,  a  portion  of  the  pro- 
ceeds to  be  used  for  extensions  in  generating  plants  and 
system. 

The  Board  of  Public  Works,  Spokane,  Wash.,  is  planning 
for  the  installation  of  electrically-operated  pumping  machin- 
ery in  connection  with  improvements  in  the  municipal  water- 
works, for  which  an  appropriation  of  $139,600  has  been 
arranged. 

The  Carlisle-Pannell  Lumber  Co.,  Okalaska,  Wash.,  is 
planning  the  construction  of  a  new  mill  and  power  house 
at  Carlisle.  Wash.,  to  replace  its  plant  recently  destroyed 
by  fire. 

The  C.  F.  Bulotti  Machinery  Co..  San  Francisco,  is  in 
the  niaiUet  for  a  200-ton  standard  sectional  fianging  press, 
1500-lb.  working  pressure,  a  300-ton,  72-in.  hydraulic  wheel 
press  ;  rolling  machine  for  handling  S-in.  channels  and 
angles ;  angle  roller  for  handling  maximum  S-in.  channels 
and  angles ;  No.  3  Cincinnati  Acme  universal  turret  lathe. 

The  Byron  Jackson  Pump  Mfg.  Co..  Berkeley,  Cal.,  is 
inquiring  for  a  400-  or  600-hp.,  three-phase,  60-cycle',  2200- 
volt  horizontal   motor. 


Trade  Changes 

C.  M.  Decker,  Philadelphia  sales  representative  of  the 
Geo.  T.  Ladd  Co..  manufacturer  of  Ladd  water  tube  boilers, 
has  moved  his  office  from  the  Land  Title  Building  to  504 
Franklin  Bank  Building. 

Hereafter  the  Arnold  Electric  Drill  Co.,  Inc.,  West  Haven, 
Conn.,  will  be  knowTi  as  the  National  Electric  Mfg.  Co. 

The  Continental  Can  Co.  has  purchased  the  can  and 
tube  department  of  the  National  Can  Co..  Detroit.  The  lat- 
ter company  will  retain  the  buildings  and  will  manufacture 
automobile   radiators   exclusively. 

William  J.  Doherty,  formerly  of  the  Continental  Iron  & 
Steel  Co.,  New  York,  has  opened  a  branch  office  at  30 
Church  Street  for  the  David  J.  Joseph  Co.,  Cincinnati, 
dealer  in  iron  and  steel  scrap,  relaying  rails,  pig  iron,  bars, 
plates  and  sheets. 

The  Watson  Engineering  Co.,  New  York  and  Cleveland. 
has  changed  its  name  to  the  Watson  Co.,  architect  and 
engineer.  The  New  York  office  under  the  management  of 
Charles  Watson,   is  located  at  15  Park  Row. 

The  Standard  Turbine  Corporation.  Wellsville,  N.  Y., 
has  appointed  the  Percy  B,  Wright  Engineering  Co.  as 
agent  in  the  Seattle,  Wash.,  territory,  with  offices  at  2012 
L.    C.    Smith   Building. 


Industrial  Finances 

The  St.  Louis  Coke  &  Iron  Co.  reports  net  earnings  of 
$1,389,498  for  the  year  ended  Aug.  31,  1923.  After  preferred 
dividends  there  was  a  remainder  equal  to  8%  per  cent  on 
the   89,400  shares  of  common   stock  outstanding. 

Action  has  been  deferred  until  this  week  on  a  petition 
for  authority  to  issue  $50,000  in  receiver's  certificates  to  pay 
current  expenses  of  the  Harrisburg  Foundry  &  Machine  Co. 
of  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  for  which  a  receiver  was  named  several 
weeks  ago.  B.  E.  Taylor,  treasurer  of  the  company,  testified 
that  the  money  is  needed  to  pay  operating  expenses.  The 
payroll  is  $5,000  weekly  and  the  firm  now  has  orders 
amounting  to  $170,000.  It  is  believed  by  the  receiver. 
Christian  W.  Lynch,  a  former  official  of  the  company,  that 
profits  on  the  orders  will  be  sufficient  to  redeem  the  receiver's 
certificates   and    to   place    the    company    on    a   firm    financial 
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Plans  of  JNew  Companies 

The  Farmelectrlu  Corporation,  New  York,  organized  In 
May,  l8  now  manufacturing  power  plants  for  farm  use, 
through,  the  Poole  Engineering  &  Machine  Co.,  Woodbcrry, 
Baltimore,  at  the  rate  of  75  per  week,  and  It  is  likely  that 
this  number  will  have  to  be  Increased  to  meet  orders.  All 
ri'placement  parts  for  these  plants  are  Ford  parts.  Address 
care  of  the  Takamlne  Mfg.  Corporation,  342  Madison  Avenue. 

The  Mercury  Steam  Car  Corporation,  523  Monadnock 
Building.  San  Francisco,  has  been  incorporated  with  $10,000.- 
000  capital  stock,  and  will  engage  in  manufacturing  steam- 
driven  automobiles.  Part  of  the  equipment  will  be  built 
by  the  company  and  part  will  be  let  by  contract.  Operations 
are  expected  to  begin  In  the  near  future.  W.  T.  Dickson 
is  president  and  F.  N.   Sessions  is  secretaxy- 


The  I'nited  States  Cutlery  Co.,  Belleville,  N.  J.,  has  been 
Incorporated  with  capital  stock  of  $300,000  and  has  purchased 
the  plant,  machinery  and  raw  stocks  of  the  Knickerbocker 
Mfg.  Co.,  that  city.  Manufacture  will  be  continued  in  the 
same  line  with  the  addition  of  stainless  steel  cutlery.  Ma- 
chinery has  been  contracted  for.  W.  A.  Magee  is  one  of  the 
principals. 

The  Morse  Mfg.  Co.,  325  West  Fayette  Street,  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.,  has  been  incorporated  with  $50,000  capital  stock  to 
manufacture  automotive  equipment,  taking  over  a  business 
established  foi-  four  years.  J.  M.  Morse  heads  the  company 
and  G.  L.  Clock  is  sales  manager. 

The  Steelcraft  Parts  Co.,  3160  West  106th  Street,  Cleve- 
land, organized  to  take  over  the  plant  and  equipment  of  the 
Structural  Tool  Co.,  Cleveland,  now  has  a  factory,  fully 
equipped,  and  is  manufacturing  a  line  of  rivet  sets,  chisel 
blanks,  bushings,  punches  and  dies.  C.  L.  Wasmer  is  presi- 
dent; C.  E.  Kramer,  vice-president,  and  J.  C.  Wasmer, 
secretary. 

The  Scranton  Supply  &  Machinery  Co.,  has  been  organized 
by  William  H.  Taylor  to  handle  machinery,  tools  and  sup- 
plies for  mines,  railroads  and  machine  shops.  T.  M.  Voyle  is 
president;  E.  R.  Holgate,  vice-president,  and  D.  C.  Voyle, 
secretary-treasurer.  It  is  located  at  634-48  Wyoming  Avenue, 
Scranton. 

The  Sundh  Mfg.  Corporation,  342  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York,  has  been  organized  to  manufacture  flexible  metal 
couplings.  Mr.  Sundh  of  the  Sundh  Electric  Co.,  Newark, 
N.  J.,  and  the  Sundh  Engineering  &  Machine  Co.,  Phila- 
delphia, has  withdrawn  from  these  companies  to  become 
affiliated  with  the  new  organization,  whose  plant  at  Hastings, 
N.  Y.,  will  be  put  on  an  operating  basis  at  an  early  date. 
Other  products  will  likely  be  added  to  the  line  later.  Address 
M.   F.  Mason. 

J.  B.  Hauer.  Inc.,  100  Bayard  Street.  Brooklyn,  recently 
incorporated  with  $100,000  capital  stock  and  operating  a 
general  machine  works,  is  in  the  market  for  equipment  which 
win  be  installed  in  a  building  160  x  200  ft.,  recently  pur- 
chased and  located  at  Fifth  Avenue  and  North  Driggs 
Street.     J.   B.   Hauer  heads  the  company. 

The  Portable  Electric  Cabinet  Co.,  New  York,  has  been 
incorporated  with  capital  stock  of  $50,000  to  manufacture 
electric  equipment.  Its  chief  product  will  be  a  collapsible 
metal  cabinet.  The  incorporators  are:  S.  Rosenthal  and  H. 
Hymowitz.  Address  care  of  Benjamin  Koenigsberg,  93 
Nassau   Street,    New  York. 

Delway  Healers,  Inc.,  New  York,  has  been,  incorporated 
with  capital  stock  of  $250,000  to  manufacture  heating  equip- 
ment and  kindred  engineering  products.  Its  principal  prod- 
uct Is  an  oil-burning  heater  for  domestic  and  industrial 
purposes.  The  incorporators  are:  J.  A.  Barrett,  A.  H. 
Haaren  and  A.  Wallander.  The  company  plans  to  install 
equipment  in  a  factory  somewhere  In  New  York  and  to 
begin  manufacturing  at  an  early  date.  Address  care  of  Mr. 
Weyers,  165  Broadway. 

E.  Blout,  Inc.,  New  York,  organized  with  $500,000  capital 
stock,  will  manufacture  talking  machines.  Plans  are  un- 
known, but  it  is  expected  that  temporary  offices  will  be 
located  at  2756  Broadway.  E.  R.  Rye  and  E.  Blout  are 
incorporators.  Address  care  of  S.  M.  Kronheimier,  49 
Chambers  Street. 

Plans  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Fibre  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash., 
organized  in  July  to  manufacture  mechanical  products,  are 
entirely  indefinite.  Should  the  project  be  resumed,  notice 
win  be  given  In  these  columns.  Battle,  Hulbert,  Gates  & 
Helsell,    Alaska  BuHding,    Seattle,    represent    the   company. 

The  Cutaway  Harrow  Co.,  Higganum,  Conn.,  incorporated 
with  $75,000  capital  stock,  wUl  continue  a  business  long 
established  in  the  manufacture  of  disk  harrows  and  plows. 
E.  S.  Hubbard  is  president;  E.  R.  Austin,  vice-president, 
and  A.  H.   Hubbard,  secretary-treasurer. 

The   Rapid    Heater   Co.,    Grand   Rapids,   Mich.,    has   been 


ornanized  Willi  $50,000  capital  stock  to  manufacture  various 
types  of  gas  water  heaters.  It  will  take  over  a  business 
established  since  1904,  but  further  details  are  lacking.  E.  M. 
Newman,  USOVi  Slgsbee  Street,  Grand  Rapids,  is  manager. 

The  Art  Products  Co.,  Inc.,  Zeeiand,  Mich.,  has  been  in- 
corporated for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing  novelties, 
having  purcliased  tlie  assets  and  business  of  a  firm  in  this 
line.  Manufiicturing  is  done  on  a  small  scale  through  con- 
tract.    P.   J.   Osborne  Is  manager. 

The  National  Wheel  &  Axle  Co.,  Inc.,  Victory  Building, 
1011  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  recently  incorporated 
with  capital  stock  of  $750,000,  win  erect  a  plant  for  the 
manufacture  of  automobile  axles  and  wheels.  Decision  has 
not  been  reached  as  to  the  location  of  the  plant,  but  it  will 
be  either  in  Ohio  or  northern  Indiana.  Equipment  will  be 
purchased.     Edwin  J.   Weston  heads  the  company. 

The  Irvington  Machine  Co.,  Badger  Avenue  and  Runyon 
Street,  Newark,  N.  J.,  incorporated  with  capital  of  2500 
shares  of  no  par  value  stock,  will  manufacture  Trubloo 
cylinder   grinders.     R.    H.    Stone    is   secretary. 

The  Steel  Materials  Co.,  5639  Roby  Place,  Detroit,  and 
506  Society  of  Savings  Building,  Cleveland,  recently  in- 
corporated, has  completed  steel  and  concrete  buildings  for 
manufacturing  building  stanchions  and  toy  automobiles.  The 
company  will  also  carry  a  full  line  of  new  and  second  hand 
pipe,  couplings,  flats,  rounds,  bars  and  surplus  and  salvage 
material,  including  rails  and  bar  steel.  It  will  also  have 
the  exclusive  agency  for  the  Canton  Foundry  &  Machine  Co. 
for  aUigator  shears  in  Michigan.  Charles  Marienthal  is 
president  and  general  manager  and  H.  A.  Velick,  who  is 
also  conected  with  the  Velick  Scrap  Iron  &  Machinery  Co., 
is  .secretary-treasurer. 

The  Logan  Cut-Out  Switch  Mfg.  Co.,  LiOgan,  W.  Va.,  has 
been  formed  with  capital  stock  of  $100,000  to  manufacture 
patented  switches.  Immediate  manufacturing  will  be  done 
by  contract,  the  work  already  having  been  placed.  It  is 
expected  that  plans  will  soon  be  drawn  for  the  construction 
of  a  plant.     WiUiam  Abraham  heads  the  company. 

The  Oneida  Mfg.  Co.,  Green  Bay,  Wis.,  recently  formed 
with  capital  stock  of  $500,000,  has  acquired  the  assets  and 
business  of  the  Oneida  Motor  Truck  Co.,  at  Green  Bay,  and 
will  continue  operation  along  the  same  line.  The  company 
also  expects  to  maufacture  gasoline  railroad  cars  and  power 
equipment.     L.  W.  Melcher  is  president  and  general  manager. 

The  Michigan  Body  Corporation,  St.  John,  Mich.,  has 
been  incorporated  with  capital  stock  of  $65,000  and  wUl 
manufacture  commercial  and  other  automobile  bodies.  It 
has  a  plant  fully  equipped  to  conduct  its  business  for  present 
needs.  The  incorporators  are  B.  P.  Wright,  H.  D.  Minich 
and  W.  L..  Beitier,  Jr.,  secretary-treasurer  Triangle  Motor 
Truck  Co.,  St.  John.  All  the  incorporators  are  officers  of 
the  Triangle  Motor  Truck  Co. 

The  Hays  Brass  &  Aluminum  Foundry  Co.,  Michigan 
City,  Ind.,  has  been  incorporated  with  capital  of  $50,000  and 
win  manufacture  brass  and  aluminum  products.  The  com- 
pany will  operate  a  plant  at  Michigan  City  and  on©  at  La 
Porte,  Ind. 

The  Flanders  Co.,  53  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  Newark,  N.  J., 
recently  organized  to  manufacture  and  deal  in  fabricated 
steel  products  has  discontinued  business. 

The  Oldsmar  Automotive  Accessory  Corporation,  Oldsmar, 
Fla.,  recently  formed  to  manufacture  accessories,  has  taken 
over  the  foundry  and  machine  shop  of  the  Oldsmar  Mfg. 
Co.,  and  wHl  reconstruct  the  plant  to  suit  this  line  of 
manufacture. 

The  Midwest  Air  Filters  Paclflc,  Inc.,  care  of  H.  B.  M. 
Miller,  Royal  Insurance  Building,  San  Francisco,  recently 
incorporated  with  $75,000  capital  stock,  contemplates  no 
manufacturing,  but  will  act  as  distributor  for  the  Midwest 
Steel  &  Supply  Co.,  28  West  Forty-fourth  Street,  New  York. 
In  the  Pacific  territory.  Stocks  will  be  carried  in  ware- 
houses at  various  points  throughout  the  territory'.  Its  line 
Includes  steel  sections,  box  rails,  steel  stringers,  filters  and 
gas  washing  machines.     W.  B.  Lomak  is  general  manager. 

The  American  Car  Door  Co.,  Michigan  City,  Ind.,  has 
been  incorporated  with  $25,000  capital  stock  to  manufacture 
door  and  other  hardware  products.  Plans  are  undeveloped. 
H.   E.   Osborn   is   secretary-treasurer. 

The  Roberts-Ward  Corporation,  Castle  HaH  Building, 
Indianapolis,  recently  organized  to  manufacture  machinery 
and  parts,  will  have  all  its  work  done  by  contract,  one  let- 
ting already  having  been  made.     W.  A.  Cohen  is  president. 

The  Highway  Appliance  Co.,  115  Pine  Street,  Providence, 
R.  I.,  organized  with  capital  stock  of  $50,000,  win  manufac- 
ture machines  for  traffic  marking.  These  are  now  being 
built  by  the  General  Machinery  Co.,  Providenc".  R.  G.  Mc- 
Meehan,  14  Pearl  Avenue,  Is  representative  of  the  new 
company. 


Current  Metal  Prices 

On  Small  Lots,  Delivered  from  Merchants'  Stocks,  New  York  City 


The  following  quotations  are  made  by  New  York 
City  warehouses. 

As  there  are  many  consumers  whose  requirements 
are  not  sufficiently  heavy  to  warrant  their  placing  or- 
ders with  manufacturers  for  shipments  in  carload  lots 
from  mills,  these  prices  are  given  for  their  convenience. 


On  a  number  of  items  the  base  price  only  is  given, 
it  being  impossible  to  name  every  size. 

The  wholesale  prices  at  which  large  lots  are  sold 
by  manufacturers  for  direct  shipment  from  mills  are 
given  in  the  market  reports  appearing  in  a  preceding 
part  of  The  Iron  Age  under  the  general  heading  of 
"Iron  and  Steel  Markets"  and  "Non-Ferrous  Metals." 


Iron    and    Soft    Steel   Bars   and   Shapes 

Bars: 

Refined  iron  bars,  base  price 3.54c. 

Swedish  charcoal  iron  bars,  base 7.50c. 

Soft  steel  bars,  base  price 3.54c. 

Hoops,  base  price 5.19c. 

Bands,    base    price .4.39c. 

Beams  and  channels,  angles  and  tees,  3  in.  x  %  in. 

and  larger,  base 3.64c. 

Channels,  angles   and   tees  under   3  in.  x   %    in. 

base    3.54c. 


Merchs 


Steel 


Per  Lb. 
Tire,  1%  x  %  in.  and  larger 3.60c. 

(Smooth  finish,  1  to  2y2  x  %   in.  and  larger) .  .4.10c. 

Toe-calk,   %  x  %   in.  and  larger 4.60c. 

Cold-rolled  strip,  soft  and  quarter  hard ..  7.50c.  to  8.50c. 

Open-hearth,   spring-steel    5.00c.  to  7.50c. 

Shafting  and  Screw  Stock: 

Rounds    4.65c. 

Squares,  flats  and  hex 5.15c. 

Standard  tool  steel,  base  price 15.00c. 

Extra  tool  steel 18.00c. 

Special    tool    steel    23.0Oc. 

High  speed  steel,  18  per  cent  tungsten 75c.  to  80c. 

Tank    Plates— Steel 

%  in.  and  heavier 3.64c. 


Per  Lb. 

No.  10 4.59c. 

No.  12 4.64c. 

No.   14   4.69c. 

No.   16    4.79c. 

Box  Annealed — Black 
Sort  Steel 
C.  R.,  One  Pass 
Per  Lb. 

Nos.  18  to  20 4.55c.  to  4.80c. 

Nos.  22  and  24 4.60c.  to  4.85c. 

No.  26   4.65c.  to  4.90c. 

No.  28   4.75c.  to  5.00c. 

No.  30   4.95c.  to  5.20c.  

No.  28  and  lighter,  36  in.  wide,  20c.  higher. 

Galvanized  Per  Lb. 

No.  14   4.85c.  to  5.10c. 

No.  16    5.00c.  to  5.25c. 

Nos.  18  and  20   5.15c.  to  5.40c. 

Nos.  22  and  24   5..30c.  to  5.45c. 

No.  26   5.45c.  to  5.70c. 

No.  27   5.60c.  to  5.85c. 

No.  28   5.75c.  to  6.00c. 

No.  30   6.20c.  to  6.50c. 

No.  28  and  lighter,  36-in.  wide,  20c.  higher. 


Blued  Stove 
Pipe  Sheet 
Per  Lb. 


5.10c. 
5.15c. 
5.25c. 


Welded  Pipe 

Standard  Steel 

Wrought  Iron 

Black 

Galv. 

Black 

Galv 

%  in.  Butt...  —41 

—24 

>4   in.  Butt. . .  —  4 

+19 

%  in.  Butt...  —46 

—32 

%  in.  Butt...  —11 

+  9 

1-3  in.  Butt..  —48 

—34 

1-1 V^  in.  Butt.  —14 

+  fi 

2%-6  in.  Lap.   —44 

—30 

2  in.  Lap —  5 

+14 

7-8  in.  Lap...   —41 

—11 

2%-6  in.  Lap.  —  9 

+  9 

9-12   in.   Lap.  —34 

—  6 

7-12  in.  Lap..   —  3 

+16 

steel    Wire 

Base  Price*  on  No.  9  Gage  and  Coarser      Per  Lb. 

Bright  basic  5.00c. 

Annealed   soft    5.00c. 

Galvanized   annealed    5.65c. 

Coppered   basic    5.65c. 

Tinned  soft  Bessemer   6.65c. 

•Regular  extras  for  lighter  gage. 


Brass    Sheet,    Rod,   Tnbe   and   Wire 

BASE  PRICE 

High  brass  sheet 18%c.  to  19%c. 

High  brass  wire   19     c.  to  20     c. 

Brass   rods    16%c.  to  17%c. 

Brass  tube,  brazed 26%c.  to  27%c. 

Brass  tube,  seamless   24     c.  to  25     c. 

Copper  tube,  seamless   25%c.  to  26%c. 

Copper    Sheets 

Sheet   copper,  hot  rolled,    21%c.  to   22%c.   per   lb. 
base. 

Cold  rolled,  14  oz.  and  heavier,  3c.  per  lb.  advance 
over  hot  rolled. 

Tin   Plates 
Bright   Tin  Coke— 14  x  20 


"AAA" 

"A" 

801b. 

.$6.55 

$6.30 

^arcoal 

Charcoal 

901b. 

.  6.65 

6.40 

1001b. 

.   6.75 

6.50 

10. 

.$12.55 

$10.70 

IC. 

.   7.00 

6.75 

IX. 

.    13.95 

12.55 

IX. 

.   8.25 

8.00 

IXX. 

.    15.55 

13.75 

IXX. 

.   9.50 

9.25 

IXXX. 

.   17.10 

15.30 

IXXX. 

.10.75 

10.50 

IXXXX. 

.   18.85 

16.80 

IXXXX. 

.12.00 

10.75 

100    lb. 


Terne   Plates 

8  lb.  coating,  14  x  20 

$7.00  to  $8.00 

IC    7.25  to    8.25 

IX   8.25  to    8.75 

Fire  door  stock   9.00  to  10.00 

Tin 

Straits   pig     44c. 

Bar    49c.  to  56c. 

Lake  ingot   

Electrolytic     

Casting    

Spelter    and    She 

Western  spelter   

Sheet  zinc.  No.  9  base,  casks. .  . 


,16%c. 
.16^c. 
.16     c. 


7%c. 

,  .  .10%c.  open  lie. 
Lead   and    Solder* 

American  pig  lead  8%c.  to  8%c. 

Bar  lead   lie.  to  12c. 

Solder,  V2  and  %  guaranteed 31c. 

No.  1  solder  29c. 

Refined  solder    25c. 

•Prices  of  solder  Indicated  by  private  brand  vary  accord- 
ing to  composition. 

Bnbhitt    Metal 

Best  grade,  per  lb 75c.  to  90c. 

Commercial  grade,  per  lb 35c.  to  50c. 

Grade  D,  per  lb 25c.  to  35c. 

Antiniony 

Asiatic   9c.  to  9%c. 

Alnmlnnni 

No.  1  aluminum  (guaranteed  over  99  per  cent 

pure),  in  ingots  for  remelting,  per  lb 32c.  to  33c. 

Old  Metals 
Business  has  slowed  down  again  and  the  market  is 
quiet.     Dealers'   buying   prices   are  nominally  as   fol- 
lows: 

Cents 
Per  Lb. 

Copper,  heavy  crucible   11.75 

Copper,  heavy  wire    11.25 

Copper,    light   bottoms    9.50 

Brass,  heavy    6.25 

Brass,    light    5.00 

Heavy  machine  composition    9.00 

No.  1  yellow  brass  turnings 6.50 

No.  1  red  brass  or  composition  turnings 7.75 

Lead,  heavy  5.75 

Lead,   tea    4.50 

Zinc      4.25 

Cast  aluminum    15.00 

Sheet  aluminum    15.00 
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Cause  of  Red  Hardness  of  High-Speed  Steel 

New  Facts  and  Theories — Changes  Due  to  Heat  Treatment 

X-Ray  Crystal  Analysis — Slip 

Interference 

BY   EDGAR  C.   BAIN   AND  DR.   ZAY   JEFFRIES 


THE  high-speed  steels  considered  in  this  article  are 
essentially  iron,  tungsten,  chromium  and  carbon 
alloys   containing  approximately: 

Per  Cent 

Tungsten    18.0 

Chromium    4.0 

Carbon    0.7 

They  are  called  high-speed  steels  because  they  can 
be  used  as  cutting  tools  at  a  speed  which  produces  a 
temperature  corresponding  to  a  dull  red  heat.  The 
amount  of  metal  which  can  be  removed  from  the  work 
by  these  high-speed  steels  in  a  given  time  is,  therefore, 
much  greater  than  that  which  could  be  removed  by  car- 


nadium,  cobalt  and  nickel  in  a  class  of  elements  of  sec- 
ondary importance.  Sulphur  and  phosphorus  seem  to 
be  somewhat  less  harmful  than  in  carbon  steels,  but 
nevertheless,  in  good  practice  they  are  kept  quite  low. 
Nickel  is  conceded  to  be  detrimental  to  high-speed  steel, 
and  it  is,  therefore,  somewhat  surprising  that  extraor- 
dinary results  are  often  cited  in  the  special  high-speed 
steels  containing  3  to  4  per  cent  of  cobalt.  Vanadium, 
aside  from  its  cleansing  action  seems  to  impart  a  cer- 
tain additional  hardness  to  high-speed  steel  and  in 
recent  years  has  been  generally  used  in  amounts  of 
about  1  per  cent.    Although  iron,  tungsten  and  carbon 


F:g.     2— (Below)—       'i 
High  -  Speed     Steel, 
Quenched  From 
2400     D  e  g  .     P'ahr 
(1300°     C)     in    Oil. 


U:^ 


Fig.    1— High-Speed  Steel, 

Thoroughly     Annealed,     x 

500 


Fig.    3— High-Speed   Steel, 

Quenched  From  2400  Deg. 

Fahr.     (1300°    C)    in    Oil, 

X    1200 


\j.: 


bon  steel  tools  which  soften  at  a  temperature  far  below 

that  admissible  for  high-speed  steel. 

.\n  average  of  50  crucible  high-speed  steels  shows 

the  following  composition: 

Per  Cent 

Carbon    0.67 

Manganese     0.24 

Silicon    0.28 

Sulphur,   less   than 0.03 

Phosphorus,   less  than 0.03 

Chromium    3.99 

Tungsten    18.36 

Vanadium    0.96 

Cobalt,  practically  nil. 
Nickel,  practically  nil. 
At  the  outset  we  may  place  manganese,  silicon,  va- 
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might  seem  to  be  the  chief  elements  of  a  steel  possess- 
ing high  temperature  hardness,  no  high-speed  steel  is 
on  the  market  which  does  not  contain  a  substantial 
amount  of  chromium.  Chromium  is,  therefore,  to  be 
classed  as  one  of  the  more  important  elements  of  high- 
speed steels. 

Steels  exhibit  good  high-speed  properties  with  the 
tungsten  as  low  as  14  per  cent.  In  European  practice 
a  tungsten  content  of  over  22  per  cent  has  been  used. 
Perhaps  over  nine-tenths  of  the  total  tonnage  of  high- 
speed steel  has  a  tungsten  content  between  16  and  20 
per  cent.     These  figures  merely  tend  to  emphasize  the 
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fact  that  the  thermal  and  mechanical  history  of  a  bar 
of  steel  is  so  much  more  significant  than  its  composi- 
tion (within  certain  limits)  that  the  effect  of  small 
variations  in  composition  is  relatively  unimportant. 

Molybdenum  can  be  substituted  for  tungsten,  but 
so  far  it  does  not  seem  to  have  complied  with  all  of 
the  necessary  factors  for  commercial  success. 

The  same  general  procedure  in  melting,  casting, 
cogging  and  rolling  which  produces  a  fine  grained,  clean 
and  homogeneous  steel  of  any  other  class  must  be  ap- 
plied in  the  production  of  high-speed  steel.  The  ingot 
shows  the  usual  columnar  structure  with  carbide  en- 
velopes about  the  grains,  so  there  must  be  sufficient 
mechanical  working  to  refine  the  cast  structure.  After 
mechanical  working  and  annealing,  the  microscope  re- 
veals a  matrix  of  a  sort  of  finely  spheroidized  pearlite 
made  up  of  ferrite  and  globular  particles  of  carbide. 
The  carbide  particles  seem  to  vary  greatly  in  size.  A 
small  percentage  of  the  particles  are  large  and  give 
evidence  of  being  primary  carbide  particles,  whereas 
the  smaller  particles  are  apparently  of  secondary 
origin.  That  is,  the  large  fragments  have  never  been 
entirely  in  solid  solution  in  the  matrix  at  any  stage  of 
the  previous  working  and  heat  treatment,  whereas  the 
smaller  particles  at  some  previous  stage  have  been  in 
solution  in  the  matrix  and  have  been  precipitated  dur- 
ing the  anneal.  This  structure  is  shown  in  Fig.  1. 
There  is  no  difficulty  in  differentiating,  at  least  in  ex- 
treme cases,  between  the  primary  and  secondary  car- 
bides. This  annealed  high-speed  steel  is  relatively  soft 
and  malleable.  Most  high-speed  steel  is  delivered  from 
the  mills  in  this  condition. 

Changes  Caused  by   Heat  Treatment 

In  order  to  form  a  comprehensive  idea  of  the 
changes  taking  place  in  high-speed  steels  during  the 
various  steps  in  heat  treatment,  the  authors  have  con- 
sidered the  published  work  on  microstructure,  hardness, 
expansion  and  shrinkage,  magnetic  measurements, 
chemical  behavior  with  reagents  used  as  electrolytes, 
etching  characteristics,  and  the  spontaneous  genera- 
tion of  heat  at  room  temperature  after  quenching.  The 
authors  have  supplemented  the  above  information  by 
the  study  of  the  crystal  structure  of  the  constituents  of 
high-speed  steel  as  revealed  by  X-ray  crystallograms. 
The  results  of  the  X-ray  examinations  of  high-speed 
steel  are  published  here  for  the  first  time,  although  one 
of  the  authors  has  previously  given  a  resume  of  the 
information  in  lectures. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  authors  to  set  forth  briefly 
the  outstanding  facts  derived  from  the  various  methods 
of  experimentation  and  to  offer  an  interpretation  of  the 
cause  of  the  high  temperature  hardness  of  high-speed 
steel.  The  authors  have  approached  the  problem  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  basic  and  fundamental  cause  of 
hardness — slip  interference'.  In  other  words,  high- 
speed steel  is  hard  at  a  red  heat  because  the  slip  inter- 
ference is  effective  at  a  red  heat.  To  discover  possible 
sources  of  slip  interference  which  persist  at  elevated 
temperature,  let  us  consider  the  various  properties  as 
modified  by  heat  treatment. 

Microstructure 

When  high-speed  steel  of  the  average  composition 
considered  above  is  quenched  from  a  temperature  near 
that  of  incipient  fusion,  we  obtain  the  structure  as 
shown  in  Fig.  2.  At  low  magnifications  the  polyhedral 
grains  are  almost  structureless.  Some  undissolved 
carbide  particles  are  seen  to  be  present.  Most  of  the 
carbide  shown  in  Fig.  1  would  be  dissolved  at  a  tem- 
perature near  incipient  fusion.  The  carbide  particles 
shown  in  Fig.  2  are,  therefore,  residual  particles.  After 
re-annealing,  these  particles  would  be  designated  as 
primary  in  contradistinction  to  the  smaller  secondary 
particles.     At  higher  magnifications  there  is  visible  a 


discernible  structure  within  the  polyhedral  grains.  We 
now  know  these  grains  to  consist  of  a  mixture  of  mar- 
tensite  and  austenite.  As  the  quenching  temperature 
is  lowered  these  grains  etch  more  readily  and  the 
structure  more  nearly  resembles  that  of  carbon  steel 
martensite.  Upon  quenching  below  1800  deg.  Fahr. 
(980  deg.  C.)  there  is  no  microscopic  evidence  of  the 
retention  of  austenite.  The  matrix  etches  so  rapidly 
as  to  suggest  the  presence  of  troostite  or  sorbite. 

In  terms  of  the  metallography  of  ordinary  steel, 
high-speed  steel  at  a  temperature  just  above  the  Aa-j-i 
transformation  is  markedly  hyper-eutectoid,  that  is, 
it  contains  a  large  excess  of  carbide.  This  carbide  is 
more  soluble  in  the  matrix,  the  higher  the  tempera- 
ture. All  of  the  carbide  does  not  go  into  solution  in  the 
matrix  at  any  temperature  at  which  the  steel  is  com- 
pletely solid.  The  higher  quenching  temperatures  are, 
therefore,  conducive  to  the  solution  of  the  maximum 
amount  of  carbide  and  hence  to  the  retention  of  a  min- 
imum amount  of  residual  carbide.  The  matrix  con- 
tains more  carbon  and  tungsten  and  chromium,  the 
higher  the  quenching  temperature.  The  quenched 
matrix,  therefore,  has  different  properties  in  accord- 
ance with  its  composition  at  the  time  of  quenching. 
Apparently  a  high  carbon-tungsten-chromium  content 
of  the  matrix  is  conducive  to  the  retention  of  austenite 
by  quenching.  Fig.  3,  magnified  1200  diameters,  shows 
the  microstructure  of  the  high-speed  steel  quenched 
from  near  incipient  fusion.  This  steel  is  known  to  con- 
tain both  martensite  and  austenite.  Photomicrographs 
of  high-speed  steel  are  unsatisfactory  for  even  quali- 
tatively determining  austenite. 

Sauver"  states  that  high-speed  steel  becomes  much 
more  resistant  to  etching  the  higher  the  quenching 
temperature.  In  one  case  an  annealed  steel  was  suffi- 
ciently etched  in  two  minutes,  whereas,  after  a  high 
temperature  heat  treatment,  an  immersion  of  14  min. 
in  the  etching  solution  was  required.  It  is  stated  that 
the  rate  of  etching  in  certain  reagents  can  be  used  as 
an  indication  of  the  previous  heat  treatment.  The  car- 
bides of  either  annealed  or  quenched  high-speed  steel 
are  darkened  by  immersion  in  a  solution  of  hydrogen 
peroxide  and  sodium  hydrate.  FcjC  (ordinary  cement- 
ite)  is  not  darkened  by  this  solution.  This  offers  chem- 
ical evidence  that  the  visible  carbide  in  high-speed  steel 
is  not  cementite.  The  development  of  a  structure  in 
high-speed  steel,  corresponding  to  globular  pearlite  in 
ordinary  carbon  steel,  requires  a  temperature  of  about 
1450  deg.  Fahr.  (790  deg.  C).  In  other  words,  it  re- 
quires a  higher  annealing  temperature  to  produce  car- 
bide particles  of  a  given  size  in  high-speed  steel  than 
in  carbon  steel. 

Hardness 

Measurements  of  hardness  showing  the  effect  of 
reheating  temperature  on  specimens  quenched  at  va- 
rious temperatures  have  been  made  by  a  number  of  in- 
vestigators. Fig.  4,  taken  from  Scotts'  work,  gives  the 
general  information  on  these  points.  The  increase  in 
hardness  observed  after  tempering  at  1100  deg.  Fahr. 
(595  deg.  C.)  on  specimens  quenched  from  2100  deg. 
Fahr.  (1150  deg.  C.)  and  2280  deg.  Fahr.  (1250  deg  C.) 
is  known  as  secondary  hardiiess.  It  appears  that  very 
little  secondary  hardness  is  obtainable  with  a  quench 
below  about  1900  deg.  Fahr.  (1040  deg.  C).  The  po- 
tentiality for  the  development  of  secondary  hardness 
increases  with  the  quenching  temperature  above  about 
1900  deg.  Fahr.  (1040  deg.  C).  It  will  be  noted  that 
there  is  a  decrease  in  hardness  on  tempering  at  tem- 
peratures up  to  950  deg.  Fahr.  (540  deg.  C.) .  Recent  and 
careful  hardness  measurements  indicate  that  the  hard- 
ness of  quenched  high-speed  steel  is  reduced  by  temper- 
ing temperatures  up  to  about  840  deg.  Fahr.  (450  deg. 
C).  If  the  quenching  temperature  is  below  about  1900 
deg.   Fahr.  (1040  deg.  C.)  the  hardness  may  be  still  lower 
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on  tempering  at  1100  deg.  Fahr.  (695  deg.  C.)  but  it 
will  probably  not  show  a  smooth  curve  through  the 
tempering  range  840  deg.  Fahr.  (450  deg.  C.)  to  above 
1100  deg.  Fahr.  (595  deg.  C).  In  other  words,  there 
will  either  be  a  halt  in  the  rate  of  hardness  reduction 
at  a  tempering  temperature  near  1100  deg  Fahr.  (595 
deg.  C.)  or  an  increase  in  hardness  depending  upon  the 
previous  heat  treatment. 
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If  the  quenching  temperature  is  slightly  below 
about  1900  deg.  Fahr.  (1150  deg.  C)  there  will  be  a 
local  rise  in  the  hardness-tempering  curve  correspond- 
ing to  the  secondary  hardness,  but  the  value  obtained 
by  tempering  at  1100  deg.  Fahr.  (595  deg.  C.)  may  not 
be  so  high  as  that  obtained  before  tempering.  With 
quenching  temperatures  above 
about  1900  deg.  Fahr.  (1150  deg. 
C.)  the  hardness  after  secondary 
hardening  may  be  greater  than  the 
hardness  before  tempering.  The 
secondary  hardening  effect  reaches 
a  maximum  with  short  time  of 
tempering  at  about  1100  deg.  Fahr. 
(595  deg.  C). 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  the 
decrease  in  hardness  occasioned  by 
tempering  up  to  840  deg.  Fahr. 
(450  deg.  C.)  is  not  always  grad- 
ual, and  often  a  small  hump  in 
the  curve  toward  a  maximum  has 

been  observed  at  about  575  deg.  Fahr.  (300  deg.  C). 
This  hump  is  strongly  marked  in  the  special  high-speed 
steels  containing  cobalt  and  is  encountered  in  high 
chromium  steels  containing  no  tungsten,  there  being,  of 
course,  no  maximum  at  the  higher  temperature  in  this 
latter  type  of  steel.  This  slight  discontinuity  in  the 
hardness-tempering  relations  is  somewhat  more  pro- 
nounced after  quenching  from  relatively  lower  tem- 
peratures. 


vidual  practices,  but  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  30  min. 
at  drawing  temperature  would  duplicate  the  results  of 
the  averages  recorded  by  the  authors. 

Interesting  results  on  the  linear  change  of  dimen- 
sions of  high-speed  steel  under  various  conditions  have 
been  reported  by  Grossmann'.  The  results  are  in  quali- 
tative accord  with  those  published  by  Edwards',  and 
by  Gill  and  Bowman".  If  the  linear  dimensions  are 
plotted  directly,  or  density  inversely, 
with  drawing  temperature  the  curves 
very  much  resemble  the  hardness 
tempering  curves,  as  may  be  seen  in 
Fig.  5.  The  steel  expands  on  quench- 
ing, the  expansion  being  greater  the 
higher  the  quenching  temperature 
up  to  2,300  deg.  Fahr.  (1250  deg.  C). 
With  successively  higher  tempering 
temperatures  the  steels  contract  and 
the  density  increases  up  to  about 
800  deg.  Fahr.  (425  deg.  C).  Be- 
yond this  temperature  expansion 
sets  in,  the  volume  reaching  a  sharp 
local  maximum  at  about  1100  deg. 
Fahr.  (595  deg.  C).  Above  1100 
deg.  Fahr.  (595  deg.  C.)  the  density 
again  increases.  A  final  draw  at 
about  1500  deg.  Fahr.  (815  deg.  C.) 
restores  the  approximate  original 
density  of  the  annealed  bar. 

Magnetic  Measurements 

Honda'  has  made  preliminary 
studies  on  the  magnetism-tempera- 
ture relations  of  high-speed  steel. 
He  has  determined  the  presence  of 
cementite  in  high-speed  steel  by 
means  of  the  reversible  magnetic 
transformation  which  occurs  in 
cementite  at  about  430  deg.  Fahr. 
(215  deg.  C).  He  has  also  noted  an  additional  rever- 
sible transformation  at  about  750  deg.  Fahr.  (400  deg. 
C.)  which  he  attributes  to  the  double  carbide  of  iron 
and  tungsten.  This  latter  transformation  is  weaker 
than  the  cementite  transformation  and  practically  dis- 
appears with  certain  heat  treatments. 
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Fig. 


—Change  in  Dimensions  of  High-Speed  Steel  with  Drawing 
Temperatures. — Grossmann 


With  reference  to  experiments  on  the  magnetization 
of  high-speed  steel  it  has  been  observed"  that  in  steels 
quenched  from  a  high  temperature  the  maximum  in- 
duction drops  below  4000  gausses.  Reheating  increases 
the  value  slowly  until  a  temperature  of  930  deg.  Fahr. 
(500  deg.  C.)  is  reached.  Tempering  above  this  point 
rapidly  restores  the  magnetization  to  the  value  found 
for  thoroughly  annealed  steel. 


Expansion   and   Shrinkage 

Throughout  this  discussion,  the  authors  have  delib- 
erately avoided  the  mention  of  time  in  any  of  the  heat- 
treating  schedules;  this  has  been  done  in  the  interests 
of   simplicity,   and   because   of  the   variations   in   indi- 


Electrolytic  Corrosion 

When  a  completely  annealed  specimen  of  high-speed 
steel  is  made  annode  in  a  dilute  acid  solution  nearly 
all  of  the  ferrite  can  be  removed  without  dissolving 
the  carbide  particles.  One  of  the  specimens  treated  by 
one  of  the  authors  retained  the  original  shape  of  the 
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specimen  until  nearly  three-quarters  of  its  weight  had 
been  removed.  The  residual  carbide  falls  to  powder 
when  thoroughly  dried.  Great  care  is  necessary  to 
wash  the  carbide  completely  and  then  dry  it  without 
atmospheric  attack.  This  powdered  carbide  was  first 
prepared  to  obtain  a  sample  for  the  X-ray  examination. 
A  sample  of  this  carbide  was  analyzed  and  gave  results 
shown  in  the  first  column  of  the  following  table: 

Analysis  of  carbide  Analysis  of  carbide 

Residue  by  Smith  »  Residue  by  Arnold 

Carbon    2.5  2.33 

Iron    28.1  23.96 

Chromium G.5  3.13 

Tungsten     60.1  64.24 

i           Vanadium 2.8  4.81 

An  analysis  of  a  similar  residue  has  been  reported 
by  Arnold  and  is  given  in  the  second  column.  Both  of 
the  above  samples  were  obtained  from  annealed  high- 
speed steels. 

In  the  course  of  the  decomposition  of  the  steel  in 
the  dilute  hydrochloride  acid  the  tungsten,  if  in  a  con- 
dition to  be  attacked,  is  converted  to  insoluble  tungstic 
acid.  Sometimes  the  precipitation  does  not  seem  to 
take  place  at  once,  but  instead,  a  colloidal  solution  of 
the  tungsten  results.  However,  this  is  not  persistent, 
and  the  final  filtrate  is  free  from  tungsten.  This  yellow 
precipitate  is,  of  course,  mingled  with  carbides  and  can 
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Fig.  6 — The  Crystallogram  Lines  of  the  Three  Principal 
Constituents  of  High-Speed   Steel 


be  separated  by  solution  in  ammonia.  It  is  very  in- 
teresting to  note  that  the  carbides  from  thoroughly 
annealed  high-speed  steel  show  only  a  very  slight 
(about  2  per  cent)  loss  by  this  ammonia  treatment. 
On  the  other  hand,  carbide  residue  from  freshly 
quenched  high-speed  steel,  shows  a  different  result.  In 
this  case  as  much  as  33  per  cent  of  the  carbide  residue 
mixture  is  soluble  in  ammonia,  indicating  that  about 
26  per  cent  of  all  the  tungsten  in  the  steel  had  been 
converted  to  tungstic  acid  by  the  electrolytic  decom- 
position. 

Tests  show  that  the  carbides  are  at  most  only  very 
slightly  attacked  by  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  hence  we 
may  be  reasonably  sure  that  nearly  all  of  the  tungsten 
is  located  in  the  carbide  phase  after  annealing  and  that 
much  of  the  tungsten  is  in  another  form  in  the  freshly 
quenched  or  slightly  drawn  condition.  The  inference  is 
very  strong  that  the  tungsten  must  be  atomically  dis- 
persed, or  at  least  in  an  extremely  fine  state  of  aggre- 
gation, in  order  to  form  the  tungstic  acid  in  the  hydro- 
chloric acid  solution. 

Spontaneous  Generation  of  Heat  in  Quenched  Condition 

C.  F.  Brush"  has  water-quenched  high-speed  steel 
from  a  temperature  not  far  below  fusion  and  within 
an  hour  after  the  quenching  has  observed  a  tempera- 
ture change  in  the  steel  when  placed  in  a  sensitive 
calorimeter.  He  performed  many  similar  experiments 
with  high  carbon  tool  steels  and  found  a  generation  of 
heat  which  persists  to  a  measurable  extent  after  sev- 
eral weeks.  There  was  a  contraction  accompanying 
the  heat  generation  in  the  tool  steel.  It  is  assumed 
that  a  contraction  would  take  place  also  in  the  high- 
speed steel  at  room  temperature.  Dr.  Brush  remarks: 
"It  is  seen  that  heat  generation  in  the  tungsten  steel 
is  the  same  in  character  as  in  the  carbon  steel  .  .  . 
although  much  less  in  amount  and  somewhat  more  per- 


sistent."   The  authors  would  infer  that  the  spontaneous 
shrinkage  would  be  less  than  in  the  carbon  steel  also. 

X-ray  Crystal  Analysis  of  High-Speed  Steel 

By  means  of  crystal  analysis"  carried  out  along  the 
lines  of  the  Hull  method,  it  has  been  shown  that  iron 
having  the  body-centered  cubic  arrangement  of  atoms 
at  low  temperature  undergoes  an  atomic  rearrange- 
ment at  the  critical  range  and  changes  to  the  face- 
centered  cubic  crystal  lattice.  The  patterns  of  the  dif- 
fraction lines  recorded  on  a  photographic  film  are  very 
distinctive  for  these  two  crystal  types.  The  changes 
from  austenite  (face-centered  cubic  atomic  arrange- 
ment) to  ferrite  (body-centered  cubic  atomic  arrange- 
ment) may  be  very  easily  followed.  In  the  case  of  car- 
bon steel,  the  cementite  present  does  not  yield  a  pat- 
tern strong  enough  to  reveal  its  presence  or  disappear- 
ance with  either  gamma  iron  or  alpha  iron  as  a  matrix. 
However,  the  carbide  of  high-speed  steel  contains  a 
high  percentage  of  the  heavy  tungsten  atoms  and  is, 
therefore,  capable  of  producing  X-ray  patterns  at  least 
when  present  in  considerable  amounts,  and  in  particles 
of  a  size  corresponding  to  about  50  or  75  atomic  layers 
(0.0000015  cm.). 

Annealed  high-speed  steel  as  shown  in  Fig.  1  shows 
a  strong  ferrite  pattern  and  slightly  weaker  carbide 
pattern.  The  carbide  pattern  is  the  same,  however, 
as  that  obtained  by  the  use  of  isolated  carbide  par- 
ticles obtained  from  electrolytic  decomposition.  When 
the  steel  is  quenched  from  successively  higher  tempera- 
tures, beginning  at  about  1470  deg.  Fahr.  (800  deg.  C.) 
the  intensity  of  the  carbide  pattern  gradually  decreases. 
At  about  2350  deg.  Fahr.  (1290  deg.  C.)  the  carbide 
pattern  becomes  so  faint  that  it  is  scarcely  discernible. 
When  the  steel  is  quenched  from  1900  deg.  Fahr.  (1040 
deg.  C.)  a  faint  face-centered  cubic  crystal  lattice  is  re- 
vealed proving  the  retention  of  austenite.  The  inten- 
sity of  the  austenite  lines  in  the  crystallogram  in- 
creases and  the  intensity  of  the  ferrite  lines  decreases 
as  the  quenching  temperature  is  raised  above  1900  deg. 
Fahr.  (1040  deg.  C).  High-speed  steel  quenched  from 
about  2350  deg.  Fahr.  (1290  deg.  C.)  shows  both  fer- 
rite and  austenite  patterns  (as  suspected  by  Scott)  well 
developed  with  the  ferrite  pattern  being  only  slightly 
more  intense. 

The  austenite  retained  on  the  quench  is  very  resis- 
tant toward  martensitic  transformation.  A  specimen 
was  repeatedly  immersed  in  liquid  air  without  causing 
the  austenite  to  transform  to  martensite.  Twenty 
cycles  of  temperature  change  from  room  temperature 
to  —310  deg.  Fahr  (—190  deg.  C.)  failed  to  have  any 
observable  effect  on  the  austenite  content  of  the  steel. 

A  sample  quenched  from  2350  deg.  Fahr.  (1290 
deg.  C.)  shows  such  a  faint  carbide  pattern  that  it  may 
be  regarded  as  essentially  a  ferrite-austenite  combina- 
tion, the  ferrite  in  this  case  being,  of  course,  of  marten- 
sitic nature.  Furthermore,  when  quenched  steel  is  re- 
heated about  16  hr.  at  950  deg.  Fahr.  (515  deg.  C.) 
the  austenite  changes  to  martensite  and  the  carbide 
particles  have  not  yet  reached  a  suflicient  combination 
of  size  and  number  to  produce  an  effective  X-ray  pat- 
tern. A  steel  so  treated  shows  essentially  a  ferrite 
pattern.  Heating  for  a  moderate  time  at  1200  deg. 
Fahr.  (650  deg.  C.)  increases  the  intensity  of  the  car- 
bide pattern.  The  pattern  lines  as  recorded  on  the 
crystallogram  for  the  three  principal  constituents  are 
shown  in  Fig.  6. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  literature  is  full  of  re- 
ports indicating  the  existence  of  several  carbides,  the 
authors  have  found  only  one  carbide  pattern  in  an- 
nealed high-speed  steel.  This  pattern  is  too  compli- 
cated to  decipher  at  the  moment  in  order  to  construct 
the  .space  lattice,  but  it  is  distinctive  and  unlike  FejC, 
WaC  or  FeW.  The  X-ray  results  indicate  that  the 
stable  carbide  is  the  iron-tungsten  carbide  which  no 
doubt  is  capable  of  retaining  varying  amounts  of  chro- 
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niium  and  vanadium  without  changinK  the  type  of  crys- 
talline  lattice. 

Geiu'ial  Contiidcrations  and  ('oncliisioiis 

From  all  of  the  above  facts,  the  autliors  have  ar- 
rived at  certain  conclusions  regarding  the  changes  tak- 
ing place  in  high-speed  steel  with  various  heat  treat- 
ments and  offer  an  interpretation  as  to  the  cause  of 
the  red  hardness  of  high-speed  steel.  Many  of  the 
•statements  enumerated  below  are  well  known  and  cor- 
roborated by  many  investigators,  while  others  are  be- 
lieved to  be  new: 

1.  Ordinary  high-sijeed  steel  contains  sufficient  carbon, 
tungsten,  and  chi-onuum  to  be  classed  as  a  markedly  hyper- 
eutcctold  steel.  There  is  a  considerable  amount  o£  excess 
carbide     at     a     temperature     just 

above  the  Aa-^-i  transformation. 
This  fact  is  demonstrated  clearly 
by  mioro.scopic  examination  and 
is  typically  shown  in  Fig.  1. 
While  contemplating  the  behavior 
of  high-speed  steel,  it  may  be  well 
to  bear  in  mind  that  the  metallic 
atoms  of  the  elements  are  present 
in  the  ratio  of  about  140  Iron, 
10  tungsten.  10  chromium  and 
vanadium  together  and  6  carbon. 
That  is  to  say,  in  an  entirely 
representative  cube  of  10  atoms 
on  the  cube  edge,  we  would  have 
about  840  iron  atoms,  60  tungsten 
atoms,  60  chromium  and  vana- 
dium atoms  and  36  carbon  atoms. 

2.  The  excess  carbide  is  more 
soluble  in  the  austenitic  matrix, 
the  higher  the  temperature.  The 
greatly  reduced  quantity  of  car- 
bide shown  in  Fig.  2  gives  suffi- 
cient evidence  of   this  point. 

3.  The  amount  of  alloying 
elements  in  ordinary  high-speed 
steel  is  sufBcient  to  form  more 
carbide  than  is  soluble  even  at 
incipient  fusion  of  the  steel.  This 
fact  is  demonstrated  by  micro- 
scopic examination  after  'quench- 
ing high-speed  steel  from  incipient 
fu.sion. 

4.  At  temperatures  appreci- 
ably above  the  lower  critical  point 
only  one  crystal  structure  in  the 
carbide  is  pre.sent.  This  carbide  ^'°' 
is  essentially  an  iron-tungsten 
carbide,     but     no    doubt    contains 

varying  amounts  of  vanadium  and  chromium  with  the  reten- 
tion of  the  same  type  of  crystal  structure.  This  ability  to 
retain  crystalline  structure  intact  with  change  in  composition 
is  an  outstanding  property  of  intermetallic  compounds.  It  is, 
of  course,  conceivable  that  with  certain  chemical  composition 
the  carbon  and  tungsten  would  be  present  in  such  propor- 
tions that  either  of  them  might  be  substantially  used  up  in 
the  formation  of  the  iron-tung.sten  carbide  and  leave  an 
excess  of  the  other  element.  In  such  a  case  an  additional 
compound  would  be  expected  to  form  when  conditions  per- 
mitted. It  is  also  submitted  that  the  iron-tungsten  carbide 
is  the  most  stable  carbide  in  high-speed  steels  above  about 
1100  deg.  Fahr.    (595   deg.  C). 

5  As  the  iron-tungsten  carbide  dissolves  in  austenite 
at  high  temperatures,  the  constituents  of  the  carbide,  no 
doubt,  are  dissolved  in  the  austenite  as  individual  atoms. 
The  evidence  against  the  existence  of  the  intermetallic  com- 
pound as  .such  in  solution  in  a  space  lattice  has  been  con- 
sidered at  length  in  the  literature  cited.  Before  the  quench 
the  high-speed  steel  consists  of  some  residual,  undissolved 
iron-tungsten  carbide  embedded  in  a  matrix  of  austenite 
which  contains  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  tungsten, 
carbon,  chromium  and  vanadium  in  solid  solution. 

6.  The  quenching  of  the  high-speed  steel  leaves  the 
residual  carbide  particles  unchanged  and  produces  varying 
amounts  of  martensite  in  accordance  with  the  quenching 
temperature  and  the  remainder  persists  as  austenite.  Fresh- 
ly quenched  high-speed  steel,  therefore,  consists  of  a  small 
amount  of  iron-tungsten  carbide  and  the  remainder  is  com- 
posed of  martensite  and  austenite  in  both  of  which  the  atoms 
other  than  iron  are  atomically  dispersed.  Grain  growth  in 
the  austenitic  matrix  of  high-speed  steel  at  the  quenching 
temperature  is  profoundly  discouraged  by  the  presence  of 
the  residual   carbide   particles. 

7.  Some  of  the  austenite   which   exists  at  the  high  tem- 


)  changes  during  the  quench  to  martensite.  The 
of  austenite  which  remains  unchanged  varies  with 
the  temperature  of  the  quench,  the  higher  the  quench  the 
greater  the  proportion  of  austenite.  This  is  probably  due 
In  part  to  the  greater  solubility  of  carbon,  tungsten  and 
chromium  in  gamma  iron  at  higher  temperatures — these 
elements  acting  to  restrain  the  conversion. 

8.  In  the  martensite  portion  of  the  freshly  quenched 
material,  the  only  atoms  which  can  migrate  easily  at  room 
temperature  or  a  little  higher  are  the  carbon  atoms.  In  all 
probability  the  tungsten  atoms  are  held  in  fixed  positions 
in  the  iron  lattice,  and  likely  this  is  true  also  of  chromium 
and  vanadium.  Iron  atoms  are  available  on  every  hand  for 
combination  with  these  carbon  atoms ;  hence,  even  at  room 
temperature  FejC  begins  to  form.  The  heat  of  formation 
of  Fe«C  is  probably  the  heat  evolution  observed  by  Brush. 

9.  At  progressively  higher  temperatures  the  chromium 
and  vanadium  will  be  capable  of  diffusion  in  the  ferrite  space 
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lattice  and  carbides  will  form.  The  crystalline  structure  of 
the  ferrite  becomes  more  perfect  and  the  carbide  particles 
grow  by  coalescence  to  a  super-critical  size  so  as  to  soften 
the  martensite  at  850  deg.  Fahr.  (450  deg.  C).  The  carbide 
precipitation  in  the  order  of  availability  of  atoms  accounts 
in  a  large  measure  for  the  softening,  heat  evolution, 
shrinkage  and  magnetic  point.  The  order  of  atomic  volumes 
from  smallest  to  largest  of  the  principal  elements  involved 
is— C,  Fe,  Cr,  Va,  W. 

10.  At  about  850  deg.  Fahr.  (450  deg.  C.)  the  larger 
tungsten  atoms  are  capable  of  slight  diffusion  and  at  this 
temperature  the  formation  of  carbides  will  follow  the  order 
of  carbide  stability  in  preference  to  the  sequence  of  atom 
availability.  Iron-tungsten  carbide  is  the  most  stable  one 
and  forms  to  the  elimination  of  the  earlier  formed  carbides. 

11.  The  iron-tungsten  carbide  particles  reach  approxi- 
mately the  size  for  critical  dispersion  after  a  short  reheat 
at  1100  deg.  Fahr.  (595  deg.  C).  Within  the  grain  growth 
temperature  range  carbide  particles  are  present  to  obstruct 
the  growth  and  hence  the  grains  of  the  matrix  are  not  per- 
mitted to  grow  excessively.  It  is  the  combination  of  re- 
tention of  small  grains  and  precipitation  of  the  tungsten- 
iron  carbide  particles  in  critical  size  at  1100  deg.  Fahr.  (595 
deg.  C.)  which  accounts  for  the  red  hardness  in  high-speed 
steel. 

12.  The  austenite  present  after  the  quench  may  not 
undergo  any  change  important  to  the  physical  properties  of 
the  steel  up  to  the  temperature  of  martensite  transformation 
at  from  850  deg.  Falrr.  to  1100  deg.  Fahr.  (450  deg.  C.  to  595 
deg.  C).  Some  excess  cementite  (FeaC)  may  precipitate  from 
austenite  below  this  temperature,  but  If  so,  we  would  regard 
it  as  only  an  incidental  feature, 

13.  Between  850  deg.  Fahr.  and  1100  deg.  Fahr.  (450 
deg.  C.  and  595  deg.  C. )  the  austenite  transforms  into 
martensite    with    expansion    and     increase    in    hardness.      -At 
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this  temperature  the  iron-tungsten  carbide  can  form,  and 
does  form,  in  critical  dispersion.  Its  presence  helps  to  keep 
the  grain  size  of  the  new  martensite  small  and  to  key  the 
slip-planes  of  the  ferrite  grains. 

14.  Ajs  the  temperature  is  raised  above  1100  deg.  Fahr. 
(595  deg.  C.)  grain  growth  of  ferrite  and  particle  growth 
of  the  iron-tungsten  carbide  produce  rapid  softening  similar 
to  the  corresponding  process  in  carbon  steel  at  lower  tem- 
peratures. Pig.  7  is  a  chart  which  is  intended  to  show  the 
change  in  relative  proportion  (abcissae)  of  the  constituents 
of  high  speed  steel  with  heat  treatment  (ordlnates).  It 
should  be  noted  that  the  cementite,  FeaC  is  included  in  the 
martensite  (ferrite)  area  and  that  only  the  change  in 
amount  of  the  characteristic  stable  iron-tungsten  carbide 
is   indicated. 

15.  The  double  carbide  contains  its  atoms  in  a  relatively 
dense  state.  'HTien  double  carbide  dissolves  in  austenite  the 
density  of  the  steel  is  lowered  and  when  double  carbide 
precipitates,  the  density  increases.  There  is  also  the  usual 
decrease  in  density  when  austenite  changes  to  martensite. 
This  is  largely  due  to  the  lower  density  of  alpha  iron  as 
compared  to  gamma. 

Cause  of  Red  Hardness  Briefly  Stated 

The  cause  of  the  red  hardness  of  high-speed  steel 
might  be  briefly  stated  as  follows:  The  changes  which 
cause  martensite  of  carbon  steel  to  soften  are  grain 
growth  of  the  ferrite  and  growth  of  the  carbide  par- 
ticles above  critical  size.  Similar  changes  in  high- 
speed steel  take  place  only  at  a  red  heat.  The  out- 
standing reasons  for  the  retention  at  red  heat  of  fine 
grains  in  the  ferrite  of  high-speed  steel  are  the  in- 
creased resistance  to  growth  due  to  the  elements  in 
atomic  dispersion  in  the  ferrite  and  the  copious  pres- 
ence of  obstructing  carbide  particles.  The  reason  for 
retention  at  red  heat  of  carbide  particles  of  critical  size 
is  the  great  stability  of  the  iron-tungsten  carbide  and 
the  large  size  of  the  tungsten  atom.  The  great  stabil- 
ity of  this  double  carbide  forces  its  formation  to  the 
exclusion    or   elimination    of   other   carbides   when   the 


necessary  atoms  are  available.  The  large  size  of  the 
tungsten  atom  prevents  its  diffusion  in  the  ferrite  space 
lattice  until  a  temperature  corresponding  to  a  red  heat 
is  reached.  The  double-carbide  is  an  intermetallic  com- 
pound which  owes  its  existence  entirely  to  crystalliza- 
tion. The  formation  of  a  particle  of  this  carbide,  there- 
fore, requires  a  number  of  tungsten  atoms  which  must 
be  supplied  by  diffusion  through  the  ferrite  lattice. 
The  precipitation  and  growth  of  the  double  carbide  in 
quenched  high-speed  steel  at  a  dull  red  heat  is,  there- 
fore, somewhat  comparable  to  the  precipitation  and 
growth  of  cementite  in  quenched  carbon  steel  below 
300  deg.  C. 
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Heat-Treated  Steel  Parts  in  Service 

Effect  of  Long-Time  Drawing  Conditions  or  Further  Heat  Treatment 
Under  Use — Stability  of  a  Steel 

BY  GEORGE  K.  ELLIOTT* 


AS  commonly  understood,  heat  treating  consists  of 
passing  a  metal  or  alloy  through  one  or  more 
^  changes  of  temperature  for  the  purpose  of  impart- 
ing to  it  definite  physical  properties.  Applied  to  steel  it 
generally  involves  raising  the  temperature  of  the  steel 
to  some  point  above  its  critical  temperature  and  cool- 
ing in  some  way  so  as  to  reach  eventually  a  room  tem- 
perature. If  the  cooling  be  conducted  slowly,  the 
process  is  known  as  annealing;  if  rapidly,  it  is  called 
hardening,  the  degree  of  hardening  being  determined 
largely  by  the  amount  of  carbon  in  the  steel  and  the 
speed  of  cooling.  All  this  is  a  matter  of  elementary 
knowledge  to  heat  treaters. 

Hardening  usually  is  paralleled  by  an  increase  in 
strength,  elastic  limit  and  brittleness,  which  last  prop- 
erty customarily  calls  for  a  supplementary  treatment 
in  the  form  of  tempering  or  heating  to  a  relatively 
low  temperature  and  cooling,  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
creasing it  to  a  safe  degree. 

Hardened  Steel  Is  Unstable 
The  writer  wishes  to  dwell  upon  the  fact  that  steel 
in  the  hardened  condition  is  often  unstable  and  readily 
slips  back  to  some  form  of  greater  stability  whenever 
its  existing  temporary  equilibrium  is  disturbed  by  an 
increase  in  temperature.  Especially  is  this  true  of 
carbon  steels  and  of  alloy  steels  of  a  relatively  mild 
nature  which  may  be  classed  as  "near"  carbon  steels. 
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Rudimentary  as  this  fact  is  to  the  metallurgist,  it 
has  been  found  to  lie  beyond  the  pale  of  knowledge  of 
not  a  few  engineers  who  design  mechanical  devices 
and  specify  materials  for  them.  They  overlook  the 
fact  that  under  certain  working  conditions  a  treated 
steel  may  automatically  undergo  further  heat  treat- 
ment in  service  with  possible  harmful  results. 

Here  reference  is  made  to  modern  industries  which 
are  adopting  a  number  of  processes  and  practices 
vvfhich  demand  higher  temperatures  than  formerly  could 
sanely  be  even  hinted  at;  frequently  these  in  addition 
involve  rather  severe  working  stresses.  In  order  to 
meet  these  stresses  we  occasionally  find  engineers 
specifying  steels  and  strengths  in  the  steel  that  are  at- 
tainable only  through  a  hardening  heat  treatment. 
Attention  should  be  called  to  the  fact  that  such  treat- 
ment is  liable  to  leave  the  steel  in  a  more  or  less  un- 
stable condition.  If  a  steel  thus  treated  be  exposed 
for  long  periods  of  time  to  temperatures  of  600,  800 
or  1000  deg.  Fahr.,  there  is  a  dangerous  possibility 
that  it  may  take  advantage  of  the  circumstance  and 
recede  to  a  more  stable  state  with  a  corresponding  de- 
crease in  physical  properties.  Therefore  it  would 
seem  safer  for  the  engineer  to  figure  on  using  his  steel 
for  high  temperature,  in  its  most  stable  form,  the  form 
least  susceptible  to  thermal  influences. 

In  order  to  accomplish  this  at  least  two  roads  lie 
before  him — either  he  can  stick  to  the  carbon  steel 
with  which  he  is  best  acquainted,  have  it  in  a  thor- 
ougly    annealed    or    normalized    condition,    and    design 
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the  stet'l  parts  accoi'dinRly  heavier;  or  if  he  desires  to 
reduce  to  a  minimum  the  weight  of  his  structure,  he 
must  loolt  for  some  alloy  steel  which,  in  its  most  stable 
state,   will  have    the   needed   physical    properties. 

A  piece  of  steel  that  has  been  heated  above  its 
critical  point,  quenched  and  drawn  at  perhaps  800 
deff.  Fahr.  may  seem  to  the  casual  inquirer  to  be  perma- 
nent enough  for  service  under  stress  and  at  800  deg. 
temperature,  but  if  it  be  considered  that  the  service 
perhaps  will  extend  through  months  and  even  years 
there  arises  a  grave  doubt  that  the  cumulative  effect 
of  time  and  temperature  will  not  sooner  or  later  effect 
a  "drawing"  of  the  steel  which  will  be  much  more 
drastic  than  would  be  deduced  from  the  temperature 
alone. 

Demand  for  Steel  Used  at  High  Temperatures 

The  petroleum  industry,  ultra-modern  high  pres- 
sure and  temperature  power  plants,  and  several  chemi- 
cal processes  are  creating  a  demand,  limited  as  yet 
but  growing,  for  steel  parts  which  will  withstand  high 
pressures  at  temperatures  of  600,  800,  1000  deg.  Fahr. 
and  perhaps  higher,  and  the  metallurgical  engineer 
must  heed  very  carefully  the  material  that  is  supplied 
to  these  wants.  Especially  does  it  seem  important  that 
the  steel  used  be  of  such  composition  and  in  such  state 
as  to  be  of  maximum  stability  under  the  thermal  con- 
ditions of  the  service. 

It  seems  highly  desirable  that  extensive  investiga- 
tions be  made  concerning  the  true  effect  of  long-time 


drawing  at  moderate  temperatures  of  carbon  and  alloy 
steels  which  have  first  been  submitted  to  a  variety  of 
heat  treatments.  These  tests  would  involve  exposing 
the  test  samples  for  many  months  at  various  indus- 
trially important  temperatures  and  noting  the  effect 
upon  the  physical  properties;  for  example,  one  series 
of  tests  might  be  conducted  at  400  deg.  Fahr.,  and 
others  at  600,  800  and  1000  deg.  At  higher  than  1000 
deg.  the  drawing  completes  itself  much  more  rapidly 
so  that  the  results  either  are  already  known  or  are 
more  readily  predicted. 

It  is  now  known  that  drawing  a  steel  at  .350  deg. 
for  a  long  time  will  give  approximately  if  not  exactly 
the  same  results  as  drawing  at  450  deg.  for  a  much 
shorter  time,  but  metallurgical  literature  does  not 
yield  much  information  as  to  whether  drawing  at  350 
deg.  can  be  prolonged  sufficiently  to  attain  results 
equal  to  dravv^ing  at  800  or  1000  deg.  for  a  short  time. 
In  other  words  there  is  need  of  knowledge  as  to  how 
far  various  commercial  steels  and  others  can  proceed 
toward  greater  stability  when  exposed  to  any  of  the 
moderate  temperatures  just  mentioned  and  how  the 
physical   properties   are   affected   by   the    stabilizing. 

The  question  of  stability  at  these  temperatures  also 
embraces  a  study  of  alloy  steels.  In  fact  there  seems 
to  lie  the  greatest  promise  of  a  solution  because  it  is 
well  known  that  many  of  the  alloying  elements  such 
as  nickel,  chromium,  manganese,  etc.,  have  an  effect 
upon  the  thermal  properties  of  steel  which  serves 
toward  greater  stability. 


Some  Causes  for  File  Steel  Failures 

Suggested  Means   for  Prevention — Conditions   Prevailing  in  the 
Rolling,  Forging  and  Heat  Treatment  of  the  Steel 

BY  ARTHUR  W.   F.  GREEN* 


FILE  steels  are  made  in  the  crucible,  electric  and 
open-hearth  furnaces.  The  relative  merits  of  the 
products  of  these  three  steel-making  processes  are 
not  to  be  discussed.  The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to 
describe  briefly  and  illustrate  some  of  the  causes  for 
failure  in  files  made  from  carbon  steel,  and  to  suggest 
possible  means  for  their  prevention. 

File  steels  made  from  carbon  steel  have  a  carbon 
content  ranging  from  1.10  to  1.40  per  cent,  the  average 
being  about  1.35  per  cent.  File  steel  as  cast  has  a  struc- 
ture as  shown  in  photomicrogi-aph  Fig.  1,  which  shows 
plainly  the  free  cementite  both  as  the  network  around 
the  grains  and  as  needles  within  the  grains.  (All  photo- 
micrographs are  X150  and  etched  in  10  per  cent  nitric 
acid.)  Steel  containing  so  high  a  percentage  of  carbon 
is  not  a  particularly  hard  material  to  make  in  no  mat- 
ter what  kind  of  furnace  employed,  but,  because  of  that 
fact,  it  sometimes  happens  that  usual  care  is  riot  exer- 
cised. A  wild  heat  or  one  that  is  not  correctly  handled 
may  cause  material  to  be   made  that  will  not  be  uni- 
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form,  in  that  there  will  be  areas  of  carbon  segregation 
with  the  result  that  files  made  from  the  steel  will  not 
be  uniformly  hard. 

Some  idea  of  the  way  in  which  carbon  segregates 
can  be  seen  in  photomicrograph,  Fig.  2.  This  shows 
the  carbon  segregation  around  a  blow  hole  in  a  large 
ingot  of  crucible  steel.  The  heavy  white  network  being 
free  cementite.  Photomicrographs,  Figs.  3  and  4,  show 
two  sections  taken  from  the  same  file,  which  failed  to 
pass  inspection  because  of  lack  of  uniform  hardness. 
In  Fig.  3  a  hard  spot  is  shown  in  the  tooth,  while  in 
Fig.  4  the  tooth  was  soft  as  shown  by  the  troostitic 
structure,  and  the  lack  of  free  cementitic  globules.  It 
will  also  be  noted  that  the  top  of  the  tooth  shown  in 
Fig.  4  is  burred  over.  This  occurred  when  the  file  was 
tested.  The  failure  was  due  primarily  to  carbon  segre- 
gation. 

Another  cause  for  failure  of  files  due  to  improper 
melting  conditions  is  slag  inclusions.  Defects  of  that 
kind  may  cause  soft  spots,  and  very  often  cracking  dur- 
ing quenching  for  hardening.  Photomicrograph,  Fig.  5, 
shows  a  slag  inclusion  in  a  file  which  broke  in  harden- 
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ing.  Carbon  segregation  around  the  inclusion  may  be 
easily  seen. 

The  rolling  of  file  steel  into  the  various  commercial 
shapes  does  not  give  rise  to  any  unusual  conditions, 
and  with  proper  care  in  heating,  coupled  with  correct 
roll  design  it  is  possible  to  produce  rolled  flats  or  tapers 
that  will  meet  the  most  exacting  needs.  However,  there 
is  one  problem  that  faces  all  file  steel  manufacturers, 
and  that  is  decarburization  of  the  steel.  Because  of 
the  high  carbon  of  the  material,  this  is  an  easy  condition 
to  produce,  especially  where  little  attention  is  given  to 
furnace  atmospheres,  etc. 

Photomicrographs,  Figs.  6,  7  and  8,  show  some 
phases  of  decarburization  of  file  steel.     Figs.  6  and  7 


as  well  as  making  the  piece  too  small.  Photomicro- 
graph, Fig.  8,  shows  the  decarburized  edge  of  a  rolled 
file  steel,  which  is  not  as  bad  as  that  shown  previously. 
However,  because  of  the  width  of  the  eutectoid  area 
it  would  be  difficult  to  produce  good  files  without  doing 
a  great  deal  more  grinding  than  usual.  Photomicro- 
graph, Fig.  9,  was  made  from  a  bar  of  file  steel  show- 
ing normal  decarburization  from  rolling.  Since  all 
file  manufacturers  count  on  grinding  several  thou- 
sandths of  an  inch  from  all  file  blanks  before  cutting 
and  hardening,  such  decarburization  is  not  serious. 

Mill  decarburization  can  best  be  regulated  by  keep- 
ing as  nearly  as  possible  a  reducing  atmosphere  in  the 
furnace    u=ed   for   heating,   and    also   by   designing   the 


were  made  from  the  same  piece  of  steel.  In  Fig.  6  is 
shown  the  surface  of  the  piece.  Practically  no  carbon 
remains  on  the  surface.  Going  in  from  that  point  the 
carbon  content  gradually  increases  until  a  wide  area  is 
reached  containing  0.8  per  cent  to  0.9  per  cent  carbon. 
This  eutectoid  area  is  several  thousandths  of  an  inch 
wide,  and  is  distinguished  by  the  lack  of  either  free 
iron  or  cementite. 

The  true  condition  of  the  steel  is  shown  in  Fig  7. 
File  steel  decarburized  as  deeply  as  that  just  described 
is  useless,  since  it  would  be  necessary  to  grind  so  great 
an  amount  from  the  surface  to  render  the  file  usable 
that   the   cost   of  grinding  alone   would   be   prohibitive, 


rolls  so  as  to  give  as  great  a  number  of  scaling  passes 
as  is  possible.  The  mill  in  which  the  writer  is  em- 
ployed has  been  quite  successful  in  combating  decar- 
burization by  installing  oil-burning  furnaces  using 
low-sulphur  oil,  and  by  using  specially  designed  rolls. 

It  is  not  to  be  assumed  from  the  foregoing  that  all 
the  failures  of  file  steel  are  to  be  laid  at  the  door  of 
the  mill  producing  steel.  Very  often  the  cause  or 
causes  for  failure  of  files  occur  in  the  file  manufac- 
turers' shops. 

Many  files  are  doomed  for  failure  and  the  manu- 
facturer's scrap  heap  because  of  lack  of  control  of  the 
temperatures   used    for  forging  the   tang  and   shaping 
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Fig.  13 

the  file.  Most  of  that  work  is  done  on  a  piccu  work 
basis.  Consequently,  the  workers  very  often  feel  that 
by  using  high  temperatures  they  can  produce  more 
•work,  because  it  has  been  heated  quickly.  The  result.s 
of  too  quick  and  too  high  heating  may  be  seen  by  refer- 
ring to  photomicrographs,  Figs.  10  and  11,  Fig.  10 
showing  the  edge  of  the  sample  severely  decarburized, 
and  Fig.  11  the  structure  of  the  steel  near  the  center 
of  the  piece.  This  is  in  contrast  with  the  structure 
shown  in  photomicrograph.  Fig.  12,  taken  from  a  sec- 
tion of  the  unforged  end  of  the  same  piece  of  steel. 
5laterial  so  mistreated  and  then  made  up  into  files  will 
result  in  the  files  being  brittle  and  very  often  cracking 


suitable  bo.xes  that  can  be  readily  .sealed  to  keep  out 
air  and  furnace  gases.  Charcoal  or  other  carbonaceous 
material  is  sometimes  added  to  the  charge  in  the  box 
to  guard  against  decarburization.  Some  anneal  suc- 
cessfully by  tying  a  number  of  blanks  into  bundles 
and  placing  a  number  of  bundles  in  the  furnace  at 
the  same  time.  Others  merely  pack  the  furnace  with 
loose  blanks.  It  has  been  found  that  wood,  coke,  oil, 
coal,  gas  and  electricity  are  used  for  fuel  for  the 
annealing  furnaces. 

One  shop  using  a  method  of  packing  the  blanks 
in  the  furnace  without  protection,  experienced  great  dif- 
ficulty  in    producing   good    files,    and    examination   dis- 


during  quenching.  The  structure  of  the  forged  end 
poorly  worked  and  then  hardened  is  shown  in  photo- 
micrographs, Figs.  13  and  14. 

The  use  of  correct  forging  temperatures  usually 
improves  the  structure  of  the  part  of  the  file  worked. 
This  is  shown  in  photomicrogi'aphs,  Figs.  15  and  16. 
It  will  be  noted  that  the  grain  is  smaller  and  more  re- 
fined in  the  forged  section  shown  in  Fig  15  than  in  the 
unforged  section  shown  in  Fig.  16. 

The  annealing  of  the  file  blanks  after  the  tang  has 
been  forged  and  the  pieces  properly  shaped  by  forging 
or  rolling  is  a  process  which,  in  the  writer's  experi- 
ence, is  carried  on  in  a  diflPerent  way  in  each  shop. 
Some  manufacturers   anneal   by  packing  the  blanks  in 


closed  that  those  files  which  had  formed  the  upper 
layer  and  sides  of  the  bundle  had  been  severely  decar- 
burized. A  section  from  one  of  the  blanks  is  shown 
in  photomicrograph.  Fig.  17.  A  great  deal  of  grinding 
was  done,  but  even  then  the  files  would  come  from  the 
hardening  with  soft  spots.  This  can  be  readily  under- 
stood by  noting  the  way  in  which  the  free  cementite 
had  segregated  to  the  grain  boundaries  while  the 
amount  of  spheroidized  cementite  within  the  grains 
gradually  decreased  and  only  normal  pearlite  re- 
mained. 

Photomicrograph,  Fig.  18,  shows  the  tlecarburized 
edge  on  a  file  blank  after  having  been  ground  in  the 
usuail   way.      This   blank  had  been   annealed    in   an   old 
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■wood-burning  furnace  with  little  care  being  taken  to 
protect  the  material  from  excessive  oxidation. 

It  has  been  found  that  the  most  uniform  results  in 
annealing  have  been  obtained  in  those  shops  using 
boxes  or  other  suitable  containers,  which  had  been 
carefully  sealed,  and  in  which  charcoal  or  other  car- 
bonaceous material  had  been  used  to  pack  around  the 
blanks  in  the  box.  Even  with  these  precautions  slight 
decarburization  may  occur  as  showTi  in  photomicro- 
graph, Fig.  19,  showing  a  section  taken  from  a  blank 
which  had  been  carefully  ground  before  having  been 
annealed.  This  small  amount  is,  however,  not  a  serious 
matter. 

The  fact  that  file  steel  blanks  have  been  packed  in 
boxes  and  carefully  sealed,  and  a  pyrometer  has  been 
employed  to  indicate  the  temperature  of  the  furnace 
used,  is  not  a  criterion  that  the  steel  will  be  properly 
annealed  as  is  shown  in  photomicrographs.  Figs.  20 
and  21.  These  were  taken  from  two  separate  pieces 
of  steel,  taken  from  different  boxes  which  had  been 
in  the  same  furnace  at  the  same  time.  The  furnace 
employed  was  a  side-fired  oil-burning  type.  The  sam- 
ple from  which  the  photomicrograph  was  made  was 
taken  from  a  box  which  rested  on  the  floor  of  the  fur- 
nace. The  other  sample  was  in  a  box  that  protruded 
several  inches  above  the  bridge-wtll  of  the  furnace 
where  it  had  been  exposed  to  a  very  hot  flame.  The 
pyrometer  used  showed  that  a  temperature  of  1440 
deg.,  Fahr.  had  been  used.  However,  the  method  of 
packing  the  furnace  and  the  position  of  the  thermo- 
couple in  the  furnace  with  relation  to  the  charge,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  .30,  discloses  the  reason  for  the  lack  of 
uniformity.  The  shaded  areas  in  the  drawing  show 
the  approximate  position  of  cold  areas. 

To  secure  the  best  results  in  annealing,  care  should 
be  used  in  charging  the  furnace  so  that  the  boxes  or 
bundles  do  not  rest  directly  on  the  floor  and  a  slight 
distance  away  from  the  door.  They  should  be  raised 
at  least  2  in.  from  the  floor  regardless  of  whether  the 
furnace  is  under-fired,  over-fired  or  side-fired.  By 
raising  the  charge  the  circulation  of  hot  gases  is  expe- 
dited and  the  causes  for  cold  spots  lessened.  If  boxes 
are  piled  one  on  top  of  the  other,  they  too  should  be 
separated  about  2  in.,  and  attention  should  be  paid  to 
the  position  of  the  top  boxes  so  that  they  do  not  pro- 


trude above  the  bridge-wall  in  side-fired  furnaces,  or 
too  near  the  arch  in  any  furnace.  The  thermocouples 
should  be  so  placed  so  as  to  indicate  the  temperature 
of  the  furnace  at  points  nearest  the  charge  rather 
than  the  temperature  of  the  hot  gases  in  the  roof  or 
arch  of  the  furnace.  Care  should  be  taken  so  that  at 
no  time  the  indicated  temperature  exceed  that  desired 
for  annealing,  a  condition  very  often  resorted  to  to 
hasten  the  operation. 

The  best  structure  for  file  steel  that  has  been  an- 
nealed is  one  in  which  all  of  the  cementite  has  been 
spheroidized.  Such  a  structure  is  shown  in  photo- 
micrograph. Fig.  22.  It  is  possible  to  produce  this  con- 
dition by  annealing  at  1440  to  1460  deg.  Fahr.,  fol- 
lowed by  slow-cooling  to  at  least  800  deg.  Fahr.  in 
the  furnace. 

Improper  grinding  of  the  annealed  blanks  can  also 
cause  trouble  for  the  manufacturer.  An  excellent  plan 
to  determine  whether  the  grinding  has  been  uniform 
or  whether  the  steel  has  been  more  deeply  decarburized 
on  one  side  than  on  the  other  is  to  take  several  repre- 
sentative blanks  from  each  annealing  and  grind  as 
usual.  Then  harden,  and  fracture  each  piece  several 
times,  noting  the  structure  at  each  fracture.  Any  de- 
carburization is  easily  seen  and  proper  precautions 
for  working  the  steel  may  be  taken. 

Soft  spots  from  excessive  decarburization,  carbon 
segregation,  etc.,  are  easily  detected  in  the  cutting  of 
the  files,  especially  where  the  modern  cutting  machines 
are  in  use.  The  cuts  produced  in  the  soft  places  are 
deeper  and  broader  than  in  the  rest  of  the  file. 

The  hardening  of  files  is  generally  carried  on  by 
coating  them  with  a  suitable  paste,  usually  made  from 
some  carbonaceous  material,  the  fohmula  for  which  is 
diff'erent  in  most  every  shop,  and  heating  to  the  de- 
sired temperature  in  a  lead  pot,  followed  by  quenching 
in  a  salt  bath.  The  paste  acts  chiefly  as  a  protection 
against  lead  adhering  to  the  teeth  of  the  file.  It  is 
easily  knocked  off'  the  file  after  it  is  taken  from  the 
lead  pot  and  before  being  plunged  into  the  quenching 
bath. 

The  chief  causes  for  failure  in  the  hardening  of 
files,  provided  they  have  been  made  from  good  material, 
and  proper  care  has  been  exercised  in  previous  pro- 
cesses, is  overheating.     The  effects  of  various  tempera- 
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tures  for  hardening  file  steels  may  be  judged  by  refer- 
ring to  photomicrographs,  Figs.  23,  24,  25,  26,  27,  28 
and  29,  the  best  structure  being  produced  in  the  steel 
when  quenched  from  1420  deg.  Fahr.  When  file  steels 
are  quenched  from  too  high  a  temperature,  the  teeth 
become  very  brittle  and  are  easily  knocked  oflF,  or  else 
the  files  break  in  quenching. 

It   has   been    shown   by   text  and   illustration   what 
some  of  the  more  common  causes  for  file  steel  failure 


are.  The  suggested  means  for  their  correction  are  by 
no  means  arbitrary.  Care  in  making  the  steel,  care 
in  rolling  the  steel,  which  includes  the  heating  for  roll- 
ing, and  care  especially  in  forging  and  annealing  the 
steel  has  been  shown  to  eliminate  most  of  the  troubles. 
The  attention  directed  to  the  production  of  spheroidized 
cementitic  structure  in  the  annealed  files  will  generally 
assure  blanks  being  produced  that  can  be  cut  easily 
and  harden   splendidly. 


Ingot  Structure  and  Heat  Treatment 

Importance  of  Controlling  the  Former  as  an  Aid  to  the  Latter — Possible 
Effect  of  Electro-Magnetic  Treatment  During  Solidification 


BY  B.  D.  SAKLATWALLA^ 


THE  most  remarkable  property  of  steel,  increasing 
its  technical  usefulness  and  differentiating  it 
from  other  alloys,  is  its  wonderful  susceptibility 
of  structural  changes  below  its  solidifying  tempera- 
ture, in  other  words  its  amenability  to  heat-treatment. 
The  purpose  of  this  treatment  is  to  bring  about  phy- 
sical conditions  superior  to  those  existing  in  the 
original  solidified  condition.  We  may,  therefore,  con- 
sider the  heat-treating  process  as  a  continuation  of 
the  changes  starting  from  liquid  steel  and  going 
through  the  intermediate  state  at  the  point  of 
solidification.  If  we  assume  this  continuity,  we  find 
that  through  development  in  the  art  of  heat-treatment 
we  have  been  able  to  wonderfully  control  the  changes 
occurring  in  the  period  after  solidification,  but  that 
we  have  scarcely  made  any  efforts  to  control  the 
structural  changes  occurring  prior  to  or  during 
solidification,  which  changes  undoubtedly  are  of 
primary  importance  and  their  effect  persists  through 
the  later  stage  after  solidification. 

Factors  at  Play  During  Melting  and  Cooling 

Liquid  steel  prepared  in  the  furnace  can  probably 
be  finished  in  a  more  or  less  perfect  condition.  From 
this  desirable  condition,  during  the  subsequent 
operations  of  tapping,  pouring,  etc.,  it  is  unfortunately 
subjected  to  deteriorating  influences.  When  the 
molten  metal  is  tapped  the  stream  comes  in  contact 
with  the  atmospheric  gases  which  can  be  absorbed  phy- 
sically and  chemically,  and  also  the  molten  metal  is 
stirred  up  with  non-metallic  material,  such  as  ladle 
lining,  slag,  etc.  Consequently,  the  liquid  steel  as 
poured  in  the  molds  is  always  more  or  less  subject 
to  the  evil  influences  of  non-metallic  inclosures,  dis- 
solved oxides,  nitrides,  blow  holes,  shrinkage  cavities, 
etc.  These  innate  deficiencies  in  the  ingot  are  not 
going  to  be  offset  by  any  later  heat-treatment  processes 
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in  the  solid  state.  It  is  therefore  important  to  study 
and  if  possible  control  the  changes  taking  place  during 
solidification   in  the  mold. 

For  the  purpose  of  improving  mold  setting  condi- 
tions several  expedients  are  resorted  to,  such  as  dif- 
ferent ways  of  casting,  either  bottom  or  top  pour, 
changing  design  and  size  of  molds,  keeping  the  top 
hot,  applying  increased  or  decreased  pressure  during 
solidification,  and  resorting  to  chemical  agents  such 
as  aluminum  to  remove  gases.  All  these  practical 
expedients  aim,  however,  at  removing  the  mechanical 
apparent  defects  and  impurities  without  trying  to 
influence  the  primary  crystallization  and  molecular 
structure    of   the   ingot. 

The  physical  forces  at  play  during  the  process 
of  cooling  of  a  body  from  the  gaseous  to  the  liquid 
and  the  solid  state  have  been  more  recently  investigated 
from  the  modern  standpoint  of  atomic  structure.  If, 
for  instance,  we  follow  the  cooling  process  of  a  gas, 
through  the  liquid,  to  the  solid  state  we  can  picture 
the  following  phenomena:  The  atoms  forming  the 
gas,  taking  it  to  be  monatomic  for  the  sake  of  sim- 
plicity, are,  according  to  the  kinetic  theory,  in  a  state 
of  constant  motion  depending  on  the  temperature. 
Within  the  confines  of  the  gas  volume,  these  atoms 
would  meet  other  atoms  in  similar  motion.  In  the 
case  of  such  an  impact  the  atoms  would  rebound  from 
one  another.  These  atoms  would  be  under  the  influence 
of  two  forces,  the  one  a  cohesive  force  between  the 
atoms  and  the  other  the  force  of  rebound.  In  the 
gaseous  state  the  latter  force  is  by  far  more  the  pre- 
ponderating. As  the  temperature  of  the  gas  and  con- 
sequently the  kinetic  energy  of  the  atoms  is  diminished, 
the  rebound  force  becomes  less,  the  cohesive  force 
comes  more  into  play,  and  the  body  assumes  a  liquid 
form.  On  still  further  decrease  of  temperature  the 
cohesive  force  becomes  the  more  preponderating,  the 
rebound  force  is  absent  and  the  body  solidifies.  If 
under  the  influence  of  the  cohesive  forces  the  atoms 
en     solidification     arrange     them.selves     into     definite 
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geometrical  configurations  we  have  crystalline  bodies 
such  as  the  metals. 

Cohesive  Force  and  Solidification 

In  this  solidification  procedure  we  iiave  described 
the  attractive  force  between  atoms  as  a  cohesive  force. 
The  idea  seems  to  be  fairly  well  established  that 
this  cohesive  force  is  of  an  electro-magnetic 
nature.  According  to  the  modern  concept,  the  atoms 
consist  of  a  positively  charged  nucleus  with  a  number 
of  negatively  charged  electrons.  Without  going  into 
a  discussion  of  the  various  theories  of  atomic  structure, 
it  might  be  said  that  it  is  easy  to  conceive  that  posi- 
tive and  negative  charges,  under  certain  arrangement 
in -the  atom  and  with  certain  relations  of  these  charges 
to  those  of  other  atoms,  can  bring  about  forces  of  an 
electro-magnetic  nature.  If,  therefore,  the  aggregate 
condition  of  matter  is  dependent  on  these  bonds  of 
cohesion,  electro-magi.^tic  in  nature,  the  presence  of 
other  electro-magnetic  forces,  extraneously  applied, 
will  undoubtedly  influence  the  physical  properties 
depending  on  these  atomic  bonds.  Hence  we  can  see 
the  possibility  of  controlling  the  bonds  of  cohesion  on 
which  crystallization  of  metals  depends  by  extraneous 
means. 

Electro-Magnetic   Force   and   Crystal   Growth 

If  a  liquid  metal  is  subjected  to  the  influence  of  an 
electric  or  magnetic  field,  its  different  constituents  will 
be  diff'erently  affected  depending  on  their  characteris- 
tics of  conductivity,  permeability,  etc.  Also  the  setting 
up  of  an  alternating  electric  current  through  the  molten 


steel  may  cause  molecular  vibratory  disturbances, 
depending  on  the  frequency  of  the  current,  which  may 
help  towards  elimination  of  occluded  gases,  non-metallic 
impurities,  and  the  like. 

The  most  novel  effect,  however,  from  the  presence 
of  an  electric  or  magnetic  field  can  be  expected  from 
the  influence  exerted  on  the  electro-magnetic  bonds  of 
cohesion  determining  crystal  growth.  Hence  the  rate 
of  primary  crystallization,  the  distribution  of  primary 
crystals,  the  grain  size,  etc.,  would  be  affected.  It 
would  therefore  probably  be  feasible,  by  controlling  the 
intensity  of  the  extraneous  electro-magnetic  field,  to 
bring  about  refinement  of  crystal  structure  in  the 
solidifying  ingot. 

The  practical  means  of  producing  such  a  field  in 
which  a  steel  ingot  or  casting  could  solidify  would  be 
a  comparatively  simple  matter.  It  would  be  possible 
to  pass  a  current,  direct  or  alternating,  of  low  or  high 
frequency,  through  the  body  of  the  solidifying  ingot, 
or  such  currents  could  be  induced  in  the  contents  of  the 
mold  by  extraneous  conductors.  Each  method  of 
procedure  will  undoubtedly  show  different  results. 

The  application  of  the  electric  current  in  the 
production  and  refinement  of  steel  has  shown  within 
the  last  decade  very  far-reaching  results.  Let  us  hope 
that  the  application  of  electrical  energy  towards  the 
refinement  of  ingot  structure  may  show  equally  re- 
markable results  in  the  future  and  partly  accomplish 
the  result  achieved  today  by  heat  treatment  of  the 
finished  material,  thus  helping  to  alleviate  in  some 
measure  some  of  the  present  trials  and  tribulations  of 
the  heat  treater. 


Steel  Structural  Parts  for  Aircraft 

Control  in  Their  Heat  Treatment — Alloy  Steels  Which  Have  Been 
Adopted — Use  of  Metal  in  Aircraft  Increasing 

BY   HORACE  C.    KNERR" 


ABSOLUTE  dependability  combined  with  mini- 
mum weight  is  the  diflicult  ideal  to  be  attained  in 
-  the  construction  of  aircraft,  perhaps  more  than 
in  any  other  industry.  Materials  must  be  selected  for 
their  uniformity  and  reliability  as  well  as  for  superior 
physical  properties.  Processes  and  inspection  must 
be  such  as  to  insure  that  each  individual  part  fully 
meets  its  designated  requirements.  A  single  defective 
member  in  an  airplane,  consisting  of  many  thousands 
of  different  parts,  most  of  which  are  highly  stressed, 
may  cause  disaster.  In  the  classic  words  of  one  dusky 
philosopher — "when  a'  automobile  breaks  down,  dar 
you  is,  but  when  a'  ary-plane  breaks  down,  whar  is 
you?"  The  most  rigorous  inspection  of  raw  material 
and  fabricated   parts  is  therefore  essential. 

Economy     Through     Standardization     and     Technical 
Supervision 

Simplification  of  practice,  .standardization  ^.f  proc- 
esses and  material,  careful  workmanship,  rigid  in- 
spection and  close  technical  control  and  supervision, 
have  resulted  in  reducing  rejections  of  structural  parts 
after  heat  treatment  at  the  Naval  Aircraft  Factory 
from  an  originally  high  figure  to  an  almost  negligible 
quantity.  Besides  contributing  to  the  safety  essential 
to  aircraft  work  and  eliminating  the  delays  incident 
to  replacing  unsatisfactory  material,  this  has  afforded 
substantial  economies  in  production,  which  more  than 
compensate  for  the  cost  involved. 

During  the  year  of  1922  a  total  of  over  88,000 
structural  parts  of  aircraft  were  heat-treated  at  the 
Naval  Aircraft   Factory  with   only   a   single  rejection, 

United     States 


this  one  being  for  incorrect  material.  All  heat-treated 
parts  are  subjected  to  a  close  inspection  for  cracks, 
warping,  scale,  etc.,  and  are  required  to  come  within 
specified  hardness  limits.  Most  of  the  parts  treated 
are  not  of  a  difficult  nature,  and  production  is  on  a 
moderate  scale,  but  it  is  believed  that  the  results 
clearly  demonstrate  the  value  of  the  methods  employed, 
and  that  these  methods  are  applicable  to  other  indus- 
tries engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  high  grade  metal 
products. 

Use  of   Metal   in  Aircraft  Increasing 

There  is  little  doubt  that  aircraft  of  the  future  will 
be  of  all-metal  construction.  The  hazards  of  fire,  de- 
cay, deterioration  by  the  absorption  of  moisture,  limi- 
tations and  uncertainty  of  supply,  and  other  drawbacks 
connected  with  the  use  of  wood  are  too  serious  to  per- 
mit survival  for  long.  The  growing  tendency  toward 
the  increased  use  of  metal  in  aircraft  is  retarded  by 
the  difficulty  of  obtaining  suitable  high  grade  struc- 
tural metals  of  dependable  quality  on  the  market, 
especially  sheet  and  seamless  tubing.  Duralumin  and 
other  light  alloys  are  formidable  rivals  of  steel  in  this 
field  and  are  making  rapid  strides,  but  the  growth 
of  the  aircraft  industry  is  destined  to  offer  an  ever- 
widening  market  for  ferrous  as  well  as  non-ferrous 
alloys  of  superior  quality. 

At  present,  the  majority  of  airplanes  and  flying 
boats  have  their  larger  structural  members  made  of 
wood.  But  even  in  these  there  is  a  very  important 
class  of  parts,  subject  to  high  stresses,  such  as  bolts, 
eyebolts,  wing  hinges,  wire  terminals,  braces,  struts 
and  strut  ends,  engine  mountings,  landing  gear  braces, 
axles,  and  miscellaneous  parts  of  more  or  less  compli- 
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cated   design  known   as  "fittings,"  which   are  made  of 
steel  and  which  must  be   thoroughly  dependable. 

Chemical   and   Physical  Requirements   Specified 

All  steel  is  purchased  under  detailed  specifications, 
covering  both  chemical  composition  and  physical  prop- 
erties. Formerly,  physical  properties  were  the  de- 
termining factor,  the  contractor  being  permitted  to 
furnish  any  one  of  a  number  of  different  steels  which, 
when  suitably  heat-treated,  would  have  the  specified 
tensile  strength,  yield  point,  elongation,  reduction  of 
area,  etc.  For  example,  a  certain  specification  called 
for  alloy  steel  bar  stock  having  the  following  physical 
properties  after  heat  treatment  as  recommended  by 
the  manufacturer: 

Tensile  strength   (min.),  lb.  per  sq.  in 125,000 

Yield  point   (min.),  lb.  per  sq.  in 95,000 

Elongation   (min.)    in  2  in.,  per  cent 17.0 

Reduction  of  area   (min.),  per  cent 50.0 

This  specification  permitted  the  use  of  any  one  of 
18  steels  of  different  composition,  including  five  nickel 
steels,  12  chrome-nickel  steels  and  one  chrome-vana- 
dium steel.  Such  a  wide  choice  of  compositions  under 
a  given  specification  was  permitted  on  the  supposition 
that  since  physical  properties  were   the  ultimate  aim, 


any  steel  which  would  meet  physical  tests  would  be 
satisfactory. 

However,  a  different  heat  treatment  would  be  re- 
quired for  nearly  every  one  of  the  different  steels  men- 
tioned to  give  it  the  desired  properties.  As  heat  treat- 
ment is  done  after  fabrication  it  would  be  necessary 
to  identify  each  different  composition  through  stores 
and  production,  in  order  to  apply  the  correct  heat 
treatment.  This  would  result  in  great  complication  of 
records,  marking  and  storage,  and  numerous  mistakes 
would  be  almost  inevitable. 

In  order  to  simplify  design,  inspection,  stockkeep- 
ing,  manufacture  and  repair,  a  minimum  number  of 
steels  have  been  adopted  as  standard  at  the  Naval 
Aircraft  Factory  for  use  in  structural  parts,  and 
physical  requirements  reduced  to  the  least  variety 
which  will  meet  the  needs  of  design.  One  standard 
S.  A.  E.  steel  under  each  set  of  physical  requirements 
has  been  selected,  the  choice  being  based  upon  its 
availability  on  the  market,  its  working  qualities  and 
the  readiness  with  which  it  would  meet  the  specified 
physical  properties.  This  simplification  has  brought 
the  total  number  of  steels  used  for  structural  parts 
down  to  six,  and  a  still  further  reduction  may  ulti- 
mately be  accomplished. 
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The  present  list  of  standard  steels  is  as  follows: 
Physical  Properties 


Ten-  Elong, 

sile         Yield       in 
Strength.  Point.    2  In.. 
Steel  Lb.  per  Lb.  per    Per 

Grade  No.  Form  Sq.  In.      Sq.  In.  Cent 

Sheet,  bar  and 
Mild  carbon  steel       1025  tubing  55.000     36,000      22 

Medium  carbon  Bar.  torgings 

steel  1035  only  80,000      60.000      22 

Sheet,  rod  and 

High  carbon  steel  •■    1095  wire  

Nickel  steel.  Bar  and  seam- 

3.50  per  cent  2330  less  tubing    125.000      9o.000     li 

Chrome-vanadium 

steel  6130      Sheet  125,000   100.000     10 

Chrome-nickel 

steel  »  3135      Bar  150,000  115,000      14 

°  Steel  No.  1095  is  used  only  to  a  small  extent,  chiefly  for 
light  springs.  ,  . 

•>  Steel  No.  3135  is  used  moderately  for  parts  subject  to 
specially  high  stresses  and  wear. 

Chrome-vanadium  steel  was  adopted  as  standard 
for  sheet  after  a  careful  comparison  of  three  leading 
types  of  alloy  sheet  steel — 3.50  per  cent  nickel,  No. 
2330;  chrome-nickel,  No.  3130,  and  chrome-vanadium. 
No.  6130.  The  latter  was  found  to  have  distinctly  the 
best  properties  in  cold  bending.  ("Three  Types  of 
Alloy  Sheet  Steel"  H.  C.  Knerr,  The  Iron  Age,  Sept. 
8,  15  and  22,  1921.)  Unfortunately  this  steel  is  not 
available  in  the  form  of  seamless  tubing  in  the  sizes 
and  gages  required.  It  has  therefore  been  necessary 
to  include  two  steels,  Nos.  230  and  6130  under  the 
125,000-lb.  class. 

Steels  are  indicated  on  drawings  and  material 
requisitions  by  their  S.  A.  E.  steel  number,  the  N.  A. 
F.  heat  treatriient  symbol  being  appended  thereto  on 
drawings. 

Inspection   Tests   of   Raw   Material 

All  stock  intended  for  structural  parts  is  first  given 
a  thorough  inspection  for  dimensions,  surface  condi- 
tion and  mechanical  defects.  Test  coupons  are  then 
taken,  tensile  specimens  being  heat-treated  before  test- 
ing. Bend  tests  are  also  made  on  sheet,  and  crush 
tests  are  applied  to  tubing,  in  the  condition  in  which 
furnished  by  the  manufacturers  (annealed).  These 
latter  tests  are  for  the  purpose  of  detecting  defects 
in  the  material,  and  to  insure  that  it  has  been  properly 
annealed  for  working.  They  have  been  found  very 
effective.  Sheet  steel  is  required  to  withstand  bending 
cold  through  180  deg.,  the  worst  way  of  the  grain,  over 
a  diameter  equal  to  its  own  thickness,  without  crack- 
ing. The  crush  test  for  tubing  consists  in  crushing 
endwise  a  section  whose  length  is  iy2  times  the 
diameter  of  the  tube  until  one  complete  fold  is  formed, 
or  its  outside  diameter  is  increased  25  per  cent  in  one 
zone,  or  its  length  is  reduced  to  one  diameter,  without 
cracking.  The  same  tests  are  applied  to  both  alloy 
and  mild  carbon  steel  sheet  and  tube. 

Chemical  analysis  is  made  from  samples  represent- 
ing the  full  thickness  of  the  material.  Upon  accept- 
ance, all  steel  is  painted  with  a  distinguishing  color 
(stripe),  corresponding  to  the  analysis  or  steel  num- 
ber, before  being  placed  in  stock. 

Heat  Treating  Equipment 

Heat  treatment  is  done  in  oil-fired,  semi-muffle  fur- 
naces, a  lead  pot  being  used  for  tempering  small  parts 
such  as  bolts,  eye-bolts,  forgings,  clevis  pins,  etc. 

Before  being  put  in  service,  and  from  time  to  time, 
furnaces  are  checked  for  uniformity  of  temperature 
within  the  hearth.  The  temperature  is  held  constant 
by  means  of  the  furnace  couple  located  at  the  center, 
and  the  hearth  is  explored  for  hot  or  cold  spots  by 
means  of  one  or  more  auxiliary  couples  placed  at  vari- 
ous points.  The  temperature  within  the  hearth  is  re- 
quired to  be  uniform  within  plus  or  minus  5  deg.  C. 
The  furnaces  are  underfired,  so  that  the  charge  is  heated 
from  all  directions.  A  slightly  reducing  atmosphere  is 
maintained,  judged  by  the  vent  flame.  Flames  do  not 
<;ome  in  contact  with  the  charge. 

Quenching  tanks  are  located  close  under  the  fur- 
nace door,  so  that  parts  may  be  withdrawn  and  quenched 
with  hardly  more  than  a  single  motion  of  the  arm 
and  no  loss  of  time.    Oil  is  used  almost  exclusively  as  a 


quenching  medium.  Oil  tanks  are  water-jacketed  for 
cooling,  and  the  oil  is  rapidly  agitated  by  means  of 
compressed  air  discharged  from  a  perforated  pipe  at 
the  bottom  of  the  tank.  Small  parts  are  placed  in  metal 
trays  in  the  furnace  and  dumped  into  the  oil  with  a 
spreading  motion.  They  are  caught  in  a  wire  basket 
suspended  in  the  oil  tank. 

Large  parts  are  tempered  in  the  furnace.  Small 
parts  are  dusted  with  powdered  charcoal  while  oily, 
and  submerged  in  the  lead  tempering  bath  by  means 
of  a  wire  grid  held  down  with  a  lever.  The  charcoal 
effectually  prevents  sticking  of  lead  to  the  work. 

A  cast  iron  pot  is  used  to  contain  the  lead.  Firing  is 
by  oil,  but  hot  gases  making  a  complete  circuit  of 
the  pot.  The  lead  is  never  heated  above  about  600 
deg.  C.  (1100  deg.  F.).  The  same  pot,  furnace  and 
thermocouple  have  been  in  use  for  more  than  four  years 
at  date  of  writing,  without  replacement,  and  are  still 
in  good  condition. 

Temperature  Regulation 

Temperatures  are  regulated  by  means  of  a  Leeds 
&  Northrup  multiple-point  recording  pyrometer, 
mounted  in  a  cabinet  near  the  furnaces,  so  as  to  be 
protected,  but  readily  accessible  to  the  heat  treater. 
The  continuous  record  is  of  great  assistance  to  the 
operator  in  regulating'  temperatures,  and  the  fact  that 
it  is  available  for  inspection  has  an  excellent  influence 
in  preventing  carelessness.  Connections  are  provided 
in  the  cabinet  for  substituting  a  portable  indicating 
pyrometer  for  the  recorder  without  delay  should  the 
latter  get  out  of  order. 

Automatic  control  has  not  been  attempted  because 
of  the  variety  of  temperatures  at  which  furnaces  and 
lead  pot  are  requu'ed  to  operate.  Manual  control  has 
been  found  quite  satisfactory.  Temperatures  can  be 
adjusted  and  held  constant  within  plus  or  minus  5  deg. 
C.  without  difficulty. 

Iron-constantan  thermocouples  are  used.  The  fur- 
nace couples  are  sheathed  with  1 1.4 -in.  black  iron  pipe 
with  a  plug  welded  into  the  end  (galvanized  pipe  can- 
not be  used  as  the  zinc  attacks  the  couple).  The  head 
of  the  couple  is  inclosed  in  a  larger  piece  of  pipe  so 
that  the  connections  between  couple  wires  and  lead 
wires  are  at  uniform  temperature,  avoiding  parasite 
electromotive  forces  which  would  be  set  up  were  the 
brass  connections  hotter  at  one  end  than  the  other. 
Duplex  iron-constantan  lead  wires  are  run  without 
joints  from  the  head  of  the  couple  to  the  pyrometer 
terminals  through  metal  conduits.  The  pyrometers  have 
automatic  cold  junction  compensators.  The  couples  ex- 
tend into  the  center  of  the  hearth  a  distance  of  about 
2  ft.,  so  that  there  is  no  danger  of  error  by  conduction 
of  heat  along  the  couple.  The  couple  in  the  lead  pot 
can  be  immersed  to  a  depth  of  only  about  8  in.,  and 
is  therefore  provided  with  a  light  sheath  made  of  1-in. 
seamless  steel  tubing,  about  1/16  in.  thick,  to  avoid 
conduction  errors.  (The  present  sheath  has  been  in 
service  more  than  4  yr.). 

Calibration  of  Thermocouples 

The  thermocouples  are  welded  in  the  metallurgical 
laboratory  from  certified  wire.  This  wire  is  checked 
for  accuracy  and  uniformity  by  the  manufacturer  and 
runs  very  true  but,  as  an  additional  precaution,  every 
new  lot  of  wire  is  checked  against  a  standard  platinum- 
platinum-rhodium  thermocouple  in  the  metallurgical 
laboratory.  Three  noble  metal  couples  are  kept  as  pri- 
mary standards,  having  been  calibrated  by  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Standards.  Only  one  of  them  is  used  for 
checking  base  metal  couples,  the  other  two  being  used 
at  intervals  to  check  that  one,  thereby  insuring  the 
detection  of  any  variation. 

Checking  is  done  in  an  electric  muffle  furnace,  which, 
after  heating  up  on  the  shop  power  line,  is  held  at  the 
required  temperature  on  a  separate  storage  battery 
circuit  to  avoid  temperature  fluctuations  due  to  varia- 
tions in  line  voltage.  Preliminary  readings  are  taken 
until  all  the  couples  show  constant  readings  for  a 
reasonable  time,  before  taking  the  final  readings. 
The  hot  junctions  are  bound  together  and  inserted  in 
a  heavy  cylinder  of  cast  iron  placed  in  the  center  of 
the  furnace  in  order  to  insure  their  being  at  the 
same   temperature.     This  cylinder  is  about  8  in.  long. 
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3'/4  in.  in  diameter,  with  a  center  hole  1%  in.  in 
diameter  and  7  in.  deep.  Couples  are  chocked  at  at 
least  three  different  temperatures.  The  noble  metal 
couple  has  a  sheath  to  prevent  contamination ;  the  base 
metal  couples  are  bare. 

An  iron-eonstantan  couple  checked  in  this  way 
against  the  noble  metal  standard  is  used  as  a  .secondary 
standard  for  checking  the  couples  in  the  shop.  This 
secondary  standard  is  encased  in  a  sheath  made  of  a 
piece  of  1-in.  diameter  seamless  steel  tubing  of  1/16 
in.  wall  thickness,  the  end  being  closed  by  welding.  It 
is  inserted  directly  alongside  the  couple  to  be  checked 
in  the  furnace.  Readings  are  taken  on  an  indicating 
pyrometer  of  the  potentiometer  type,  and  must  agree 
with  the  readings  of  the  recording  prometer  to  which 
the  furnace  couple  is  connected,  within  plus  or  minus  5 
deg.  C.  This  constitutes  a  check  of  the  whole  temper- 
ature measuring  system.  The  furnace  is  held  at  con- 
stant temperature,  and  simultaneous  readings  of  the 
standard  couple  and  furnace  couple  are  taken  until 
both  have  remained  constant  for  about  ten  minutes, 
before  the  final  reading. 

All  factory  couples  are  checked  in  this  way  by  a 
representative  of  the  metallurgical  laboratory  at  inter- 
vals of  from  one  to  eie:ht  weeks,  according  to  the  sever- 
ity of  their  service.  Check  readings  are  reported  to  the 
metallurgist  on  the  form  shown  below: 
Calibration  of  Thermocouples 

Location Date 

Standard  Couple  No Furnace  Couple  No 

Standard  Furnace 

Time  of  Couple,  Couple,         Correction. 

Degrees  Degrees  Degrees  Remarks 


Day 


Approved    Data  by 

Metallurgist. 
When  a  furnace  couple  is  in  error  more  than  5  deg. 
C,  it  is  removed.   Every  couple  is  given  a  serial  number 
when  made,  and  its  service  recorded. 

Technical  Supervision  of  Shop  Processes 


All  heat-treating  processes  are  under  the  technical 
supervision  of  the  metallurgical  division  of  the  engineer- 
ing department.  The  metallurgist  keeps  in  close,  per- 
sonal touch  with  these  operations  in  the  factory.  Under 
the  chief  engineer,  the  metallurgist  prepares  specifica- 
tions for  the  purchase  of  metals  and  their  heat 
treatment.  In  consultation  with  the  mechanical  super- 
intendent of  the  works  department,  he  assists  in  the 
preparation  of  plans  and  specifications  for  heat-treating 
equipment.  All  pyrometric  equipment  is  under  the 
direct  care  and  supervision  of  the  metallurgical  labora- 
tory. 

Heat-treatment  specifications  cover  the  process  in 
considerable  detail,  as  is  illustrated  by  the  following 
specification  for  chrome-vanadium  steel.  It  will  be 
noted  that  the  quenching  temperature  is  held  within 
comparatively  close  limits. 


1.  When  the  work  is  inserted,  the  temperature  of  the  fur- 
nace shall  not  exceed  650  deg.  C.  (1200  deg.  Fahr.).  Raise 
the  temperature  gradually  to  between  870  and  S85  deg.  C. 
(1600  to  1625  deg.  Fahr.).  Hold  this  temperature  for  20 
min. 

2.  Remove  the  parts  from  the  furnace  and  instantly 
quench  in  oil  with  vigorous  agitation,  until  cold. 

3.  After  quenching,  the  Brinell  hardness  should  be  from 
300  to  475,  according  to  the  thickness  of  the  sheet,  thin 
sheets  being  the  harder. 

4.  Insert  the  work  in  a  furnace  or  lead  pot  whose  tem- 
perature is  not  above  that  to  be  used  in  tempering,  and  hold 
for  at  least  20  min.  at  the  temperature  indicated  by  the 
Brinell  hardness  after  quenching,   as  follows : 

Brinell  Hardness  Tempering 

After    Quenching  Temperature 

300   to   350  425  deg.  C.   (800  deg.  Fahr.) 

350   to   400  455  deg.  C.    (S50  deg.   Fahr.) 

400   to   475  485  deg.  C.    (900  deg,  Fahr.) 

5.  Remove   the   parts  and  allow  them  to  cool   in   still   air. 

6.  A   Brinell   hardness  of  from   250    to   325    should   result. 

7.  Physical  properties  required : 

Ultimate  tensile  strength.  .125,000  lb.  per  sq.  in. 
Elongation  in  2  in 10  per  cent 

After  quenching,  Brinell  hardness  tests  are  made  on 
a  number  of  samples  from  the  batch  by  the  metal  shop 


inspector.  He  reports  the  hardness  to  the  heat  treater, 
who  uses  the  corresponding  tempering  temperature. 
After  tempering,  a  large  proportion,  or  all,  of  the  parts 
are  tested  for  hardness  by  the  metal  shop  inspector, 
and  are  required  to  come  within  the  specified  hardness 
limits.  These  hardness  limits  are  such  as  to  insure  the 
required  tensile  strength  and  ductility,  and  are  deter- 
mined by  experiment  on  test  coupons  of  the  material. 

Variations  in  chemical  composition  of  the  material 
even  within  the  approved  S.  A.  L.  tolerances  (plus  or 
minus  0.05  per  cent  carbon,  0.15  per  cent  manganese, 
0.25  per  cent  nickel,  etc.)  cause  considerable  variations 
in  the  hardness  after  heat  treatment.  Any  parts  failing 
to  come  within  the  specified  hardness  limits  are  re- 
turned for  re-treatment,  when  the  temperatures  may  be 
slightly  modified.  If  they  again  fail,  they  are  rejected. 
Cracks,  deformation  or  excessive  scale  are  also  cause 
for  rejection. 

Rejections  after  heat  treatment  are  immediately 
reported  to  the  metallurgist  by  the  metal  shop  inspec- 
tor on  the  form  below: 

Date 

To :  Metallurgist 

The  following  material  has  failed  to  pass  inspection  after 
heat  treatment: 

Name   or   Description 

Part   No 

Job   No 

Quantity   Rejected 

Quantity   Passed 

Steel    Specification    No 

Heat  Treatment   Specf 

Hardness,    Quenched 

Hardness,    Drawn 

Hardness    Required    Quenched 

Hardness   Required  Drawn 

Remarks    


(Signed) 
nendations     .... 


Inspector,  Metal  Shop. 


Metallurgist. 

A  prompt  investigation  is  made  and  the  cause  of 
failure  determined.  Steps  are  taken,  if  possible,  to  pre- 
vent recurrence  of  the  failure.  This  practice  has  been 
one  of  the  principal  factors  in  reducing  rejections  to 
a  minimum.  It  prevents  blame  being  placed  on  the 
heat  treater  for  failures  which  are  due  to  causes  beyond 
his  control,  and  on  the  other  hand  makes  it  possible 
to  correct  any  error  which  he  may  be  committing,  be- 
fore the  matter  has  gone  very  far.  The  metal  shop 
inspector  keeps  a  record  of  all  parts  heat-treated,  stat- 
ing the  part  or  drawing  number,  the  quantity  of  parts 
in  each  lot,  the  maximum  and  minimum  hardness,  and 
the  number  and  cause  of  rejections,  if  any.  In  this  way 
it  is  possible  to  compare  the  efficiency  of  the  work  for 
any  periods  desired. 

The  work  of  inspection  is  under  the  engineering 
department,  which  is  concerned  primarily  with  quality 
of  output.  The  inspection  of  heat-treated  parts  has 
been  exceedingly  careful  and  conscientious  and  no  parts 
are  allowed  to  pass  which  are  not  fully  up  to  require- 
ments. 

A  summary  of  the  heat-treating  record  for  the  past 
five  years  taken  from  the  log  of  the  metal  shop  inspec- 
tor is  given  below.  The  period  from  August  to  Decem- 
ber, 1918,  when  rejections  reached  nearly  9  per  cent,  was 
before  the  present  system  of  supervision  was  put  into 
operation.  The  subsequent  annual  periods  show  a  sub- 
stantial and  progressive  decrease.  These  results  appear 
to  be  adequate  proof  of  the  economical  value  of  accurate 
control,  and  close  technical  supervision  of  heat-treating 
processes. 

RECAPITtn-ATION 


Total  Parts  Rejected 

Parts  After  Heat       Per  Cent 

Period                            Treated  Treatment       Rejection 
August  to         1 

December,     1918,  [                75,431  6,669                   8.85 
inclusive          J 

Tear  of   1919                   72,287  173                   0.24 

1920  103,921  44        0.042 

1921  249,376  35        0.014 

1922  88,312  1        0.0011 

Summary 

Rejections    of    heat-treated  structural    parts,    even 
when   subject   to   rigid   inspection   and   close  hardness 
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limits  after  treatment,  may  be  reduced  to  a  compara- 
tively negligible  quantity  by  proper  precautions,  includ- 
ing the  following: 


for   the  heat  treatment  of  each 


1.  Purchase  of  steel  under  suitable  specifications,  includ- 
ing chemical  analysis  and  physical  properties.  ^ 

2.  Restriction  of  each  grade  of  steel  to  a  standard  S.j 
steel  number,  or  within  simila: 


or  closer  chemical   tolerance 


3.  Inspection    and    test 
specifications  are  met. 

4.  Standardization  upon 


iw   material    to    insure    that 


.inimum  variety  of  steels  and 


5.  Accurate 
grade  of  steel. 

6.  Correctly  identified  stock. 

7.  Reliable  pyrometers,  frequently  checked. 

8.  Properly  designed  and  operated  furnaces,  quench  tanks, 

9.  Hardness  tests  of  parts,  after  quenching,  to  designate 
correct  tempering  temperature,  as  indicated  by  heat  treat- 
ment specification. 

10.  Intelligence,  care  and  conscientious  attention  to  in- 
structions on  the  part  of  the  heat  treater.  (Technical  knowl- 
edge not  necessary.) 

11.  Active  technical  supervision  of  heat-treating  oper- 
ations, by  an  experienced  metallurgist,  and  immediate  in- 
vestigation of  all  failures  to  determine  their  cause  and  pre- 
vent their 


X-Rays  in  the  Steel  Industry 

Origin  and  Properties — Hidden  Defects  and  How  to  Find  Them- 
Some  of  the  Work  Already  Done 


BY  DR.   ANCEL   ST.   JOHN"' 


w 


HAT  use  are  X-rays  in  the  steel  industry  ?  Ten 
years  ago  the  answer  would  have  been,  "No 
use  at  all!"  Today,  however,  owing  to  the 
activities  of  several  earnest  investigators  in  this 
country  and  abroad  the  answer  is  vastly  different. 
X-rays  are  being  used  to   find  the  extent  and  nature 


nccTiFYwe  -smrcH- 


cooiioec  x-PfY  ■'.'/r 
Fig.     1 — Diagram    of    X-Ray    Apparatus 

of  hidden  defects  in  castings  and  forgings  and  to  go 
beyond  the  realm  of  the  metallurgical  microscope  in 
studying  the  reasons  for  the  special  properties  of 
treated  steels. 

It  is,  therefore,  pertinent  to  call  attention  to  a 
few  outstanding  features  of  the  work  already  done 
and  to  indicate  some  of  the  more  important  articles 
describing  the  methods  used.  The  examples  and 
references  given  by  no  means  represent  all  the  work 
that  has  been  done;  they  are  instances  of  noteworthy 
achievements  selected  to  arouse  the  interest  of  steel 
makers,  steel  treaters  and  steel  users  in  the  pos- 
sibilities of  X-rays  in  the   steel  industry. 

Origin  and  Properties  of  X-Rays 

It  is  well  at  this  time  to  recall  certain  facts  con- 
cerning X-rays  and  their  behavior.  X-rays  arise  when 
rapidly  moving  electrons  are  abruptly  stopped  by 
matter.  The  general  mechanism  of  their  production 
is  the  same  as  for  the  production  of  visible  light 
and    the    X-rays    themselves    differ   from    light   waves 


only  in  having  much  shorter  wave-lengths,  less  than 
one  ten-thousandth  those  of  light.  According  to  ac- 
cepted theory  an  atom  consists  of  a  positively  charged 
center  or  nucleus  surrounded  by  a  number  of  nega- 
tively charged  particles  or  electrons,  the  whole  form- 
ing a  sort  of  miniature  solar  system.  The  mass  and 
charge  of  the  nucleus  and  the  number  of  surrounding 
electrons  are  characteristic  of  each  element  and  are 
nearly  proportional  to  the  atomic  weight,  but  the 
electrons  themselves  are  the  same  for  all  elements. 
Ordinary  light  is  produced  when  agitation  of  the 
atoms,  due  to  combustion,  excessive  heating  by  an 
electric  current,  or  some  other  cause  displaces  the 
electrons  forming  the  center  portion  of  the  atom  from 
their  normal  positions  or  paths.  X-rays  are  produced 
only  when  the  inner  electrons  are  displaced.  This  is 
accomplished  by  the  impact  of  a  free  electron  moving 
with  sufficient  speed  to  penetrate  to  the  interior  of 
the  atom.  In  either  case  the  displaced  electrons 
vibrate  with  definite  frequencies,  depending  upon  the 
structure  of  the  atom  and  the  original  position  of 
the  electron,  until  they  dissipate  the  energy  acquired 
during  the  displacement  as  radiation  of  wave-lengths 
corresponding  to  the  frequencies.  The  X-rays  given 
off  in  this  manner  thus  have  wave-lengths  peculiar  to 
the  atom  and  are  called  the  characteristic  X-rays  of 
that  element.    In   addition    the   stoppage   of   the  free 


\1 


Fig.    2- 


-Diagram    of    Radiographic    Set-up 


electrons  sets  up  a  series  of  waves,  known  as  the 
general  or  independent  X-rays,  of  wave-lengths  ex- 
ceeding a  minimum  determined  by  the  speed  of  the 
electron. 

The  necessary  speed  is  imparted  to  the  free  elec- 
trons by  impressing  a  suitable  voltage  between  elec- 
trodes in  a  vacuum.  Since  the  electrons  in  the  in- 
terior of  atoms  of  high  atomic  weight  vibrate  more 
rapidly  and  so  give  off  shorter  waves  than  those  in 
atoms  of  lower  atomic  weight,  since  a  greater  speed 
is   required   for    a    free   electron    to    penetrate    to    the 
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Interior  of  such  an  atom,  and  since  finally,  the  speed 
of  the  free  electron  increases  with  the  impressed 
voltage,  the  voltage  necessary  to  produce  X-rays  of  a 
given  wave-length  is  inversely  proportional  to  the 
wave-length,  and  the  voltage  required  to  produce  the 
characteristic  X-rays  of  an  element  increases  rapidly 
with  the  atomic  weight.  Thus  three  volts  suffice  for 
hydrogen  X-rays,  whereas  about  20,000  volts  are  re- 
quired for  molybdenum  and  about  90,000  volts  for 
tungsten.  A  typical  apparatus  for  generating  X-rays 
is  shown  diagrammatically  in  Fig.  1.  The  supply  of 
free  electrons  is  produced  by  heating  a  tungsten  fila- 
ment to  incandescence.  The  voltage  is  applied  be- 
tween the  filament  and  a  block  of  metal,  usually  tung- 
sten, often  called  the  target.  The  X-rays  arise  when 
the  electrons  hit  the  target. 

When  X-rays  fall  upon  a  substance,  part  of  the 
energy  is  absorbed,  part  scattered  without  change  of 
wave    length   ami    th^    halaiife    passes    through.     Much 


and  produce  such  serious  physiological  consequences, 
when  they  fall  on  any  part  of  the  body  frequently 
or  for  a  long  time,  that  other  means,  such  as  those 
already  mentioned,  must  be  used  for  observing  them. 


Fig.  3 — Lester:  400-Ib.  Casting  Ready  to  be 
Radiograpliecl 

of  the  absorbed  energy  is  reradiated  as  longer  waves, 
known  as  secondary  X-rays,  characteristic  of  the  ab- 
sorbing substance,  but  in  some  cases  a  part  may 
cause  chemical  and  physical  transformations,  such  as 
ionizing  a  gas,  activating  a  photogi-aphic  emulsion, 
or  causing  a  fluorescent  glow,  which  may  be  used  to 
detect  and  record  the  presence  of  the  rays.  The 
amount  of  this  absorption  and  scattering  depends  on 
the  wave-length  of  the  rays,  the  number  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  electrons  in  the  absorbing  atoms  and  the 
number  of  atoms  traversed.  Expressed  in  another 
way,  it  depends  somewhat  upon  the  atomic  weight  of 
the  target  but  principally  upon  the  voltage  across  the 
tube  and  the  atomic  weight,  density  and  thickness 
of  the  absorber.  For  a  given  voltage  the  absorption 
increases  rapidly  with  the  atomic  weight  of  the  ab- 
sorber, for  a  given  absorber  it  decreases  rapidly  as 
the  voltage  increases. 

X-rays   are  only  slightly  visible  to  the  human  eye 


Fig.   4 — Radiograph  through  Head  of  Casting 

For   general    purposes    the   photographic   effect  is   the 
most  convenient. 

Finding  Hidden  Defects  in  Steel 

The  method  used  for  finding  hidden  defects  in 
steel  with  the  X-rays  is  similar  to  that  used  by  the 
surgeon  in  examining  the  human  body,  except  that 
since  the  materials  examined  are  much  less  trans- 
parent to  the  rays  a  much  greater  penetrating  power 
s  required.  The  general  arrangement  of  the  apparatus 
s  shown  in  Fig.  2.  The  object  to  be  examined  is 
nterposed  between  the  X-ray  tube  and  a  photographic 
film   and   exposed  for   the   proper   length   of   time   to 


Fig. 


-Section   through   Head  of  Casting 


X-rays  of  the  appropriate  character.  In  the  resulting 
shadow  picture  cavities,  thin  spots  and  foreign  matter 
of  atomic  weight  lower  than  the  material  as  a  whole 
are  recorded  as  regions  of  increased  illumination, 
while  foreign  matter  of  higher  atomic  weight  appears 
as  a  region  of  decreased  illumination. 

A  great  deal  of  valuable  information  concerning 
X-ray  examination  of  steel  castings  has  been  given 
by  Dr.  Lester  of  the  Watertown  Arsenal.'     Dr.  Lester 
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shows  that  more  than  3  in.  of  steel  can  be  radio- 
graphed satisfactorily  in  a  30-minute  exposure  at 
195,000  volts  with  commercial  equipment  at  present 
available.  Cavities  as  small  as  2  per  cent  of  the  thick- 
ness of  the  part  examined  can  be  detected  with  cer- 
tainty. Some  idea  of  the  objects  examined  can  be 
gained  from  the  accompanying  Figs.  3,  4  and  5  taken 
from  Dr.  Lester's  article.  Fig.  3  shows  a  400-lb. 
casting  for  an  air  bomb,  ready  to  be  radiographed. 
The  risei-s  have  not  yet  been  removed.  Fig.  4  is  a 
radiograph  with  the  rays  passing  along  the  vertical 
axis  of  the  casting  where  they  traverse  slightly  more 
than  two  inches  of  metal.    The  dark  shadows  are  the 


risers  and  the  mottled  regions  show  that  the  risers 
were  not  feeding  properly.  Fig.  5  is  a  section  through 
the  defective  head  showing  some  of  the  holes  respon- 
sible for  the  spots  in  Fig.  4.  On  the  information  fur- 
nished by  the  radiograph  the  design  of  the  risers  was 
changed  and  the  difficulty  remedied.  The  article  con- 
tains data  on  the  correct  voltages  and  exposures  for 
various  thicknesses  of  steel,  notes  on  the  proper 
positioning  of  tube,  casting  and  film,  suggestions  on 
the  interpretation  of  results  and  contributions  to  the 
theory  of  radiography. 

(To  be  concluded) 


Steel  Castings  for  Sugar  Mills 


ONE  of  the  largest  and  most  important  industries 
of  today  is  that  of  sugar  making,  yet  it  is  one 
line  of  endeavor  with  which  very  few  foundries 
come  into  contact.  With  a  great  proportion  of  the 
world's  sugar  coming  from  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  and 
Louisiana  it  is  natural  that  southern  foundries  should 
specialize  on  this  class  of  work.  During  the  past  few 
years  the  competition  in  sugar  mill  castings  has  become 
very  keen,  and  practically  all  machinery  is  sold  on 
a  guarantee.  Each  shop  is  striving  to  make  superior 
products,  and  a  great  deal  of  experimentation  is  being 
done  along  the  lines  of  new  metals,  heat  treatment,  etc. 

Important  Castings   Employed 

One  of  the  most  important  castings  used  in  sugar 
mills  is  the  cap  which  holds  the  crushing  rolls  in  posi- 
tion. The  duty  of  this  cap  is  about  as  follows:  As 
the  cane  comes  from  the  fields  it  is  placed  on  a  conveyor 
belt  which  carries  it  to  the  first  set  of  rolls.  These 
rolls  are  usually  of  steel,  and  are  cast  with  deep,  inter- 
locking corrugations  in  order  to  properly  grip  the  cane. 
This  set  of  rolls  is  two-high,  and  so  arranged  that 
the  cane  is  well  pulped  on  this  pass.  From  here  the 
crushed  mass  travels  through  several  other  sets  of 
rolls  each  with  a  smaller  clearance  as  the  train 
progresses.  Frequently  hot  water  is  sprayed  on  this 
pulp  to  increase  the  yield  of  juice,  which  tends  to  swell 
the  mass  making  the  rolling  more  difficult.  Often,  due 
to  carelessness  on  the  part  of  a  laborer,  a  fork,  or 
crowbar  falls  into  the  moving  cane,  further  increasing 
the  strain  on  the  rolls. 

Naturally  there  must  be  some  sort  of  an  arrange- 
ment to  compensate  for  slight  movements  in  the  rolls, 
keeping  them  at  the  desired  clearance  but  allowing 
for  an  upward  movement  when  some  foreign  element 
is  introduced.  This  is  the  duty  of  the  cap  of  which 
there  are  two  kinds.  There  is  the  "top  cap"  which 
holds  the  upper  roll  in  position,  and  the  "side  caps" 
which  work  on  the  two  lower  rolls,  the  three  rolls  being 
on  an  equilateral  triangle,  base  down.  The  upper  roll 
is  the  one  which  does  all  of  the  heavy  crushing  and 
consequently  it  is  the  "top  cap"  upon  which  the  brunt 
of  the  heavy  duty  falLs.  The  roll  shaft  fits  into  a 
heavy  side  frame  casting  which  is  slotted  to  receive 
the  shaft  bearing.     This  bearing  is  made  in  two  parts. 

•Dlebert,  Bancroft  &  Ross  Co..  New  Orleans.  La. 


Developing   an   Alloy   Steel   to 
Withstand  High  Pressure — 
Its     Manufacture,     Heat 
Treatment  and  Prop- 
erties 
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the  lower,  which  is  stationary,  and  the  upper,  which 
IS  movable.  Upon  this  upper  bearing  is  placed  a  heavy, 
close  fitting  steel  plate  casting,  slightly  recessed  on  the 
top  side.  Into  this  recess  fits  a  short  piston  rod  the 
upper  end  fitting  into  the  top  cap.  The  upper  end 
of  the  top  cap  is  connected  to  a  hydraulic  arrangement, 
set  at  whatever  pressure  is  desired. 

High  Manganese  Steel  Adopted 

We  will  assume  a  batch  of  cane  going  through  the 
rolls.  The  hydraulic  cylinders  are  set  at  6000  lb., 
keeping  the  roll  clearance  at  %  inch.  Due  to  some 
irregularity  the  cane  clogs  and  is  bunched  under  one 
set  of  rolls.  Immediately  the  pressure  rises  above  the 
safety  mark,  the  roll  is  forced  up,  the  piston  rising 
in  the  top  cap  and  allowing  the  needed  upward  move- 
ment. As  soon  as  the  lump  passes  the  hydraulic 
pressure  forces  the  piston  down,  and  the  roll  drops 
to  its  customary  position. 

It  becomes  clear  why  the  cap  is  a  very  important 
part  of  the  mill,  and  why  such  care  must  be  used  in 
its  manufacture.  To  briefly  summarize  what  must  be 
obtained  for  a  high  grade  cap: 

1.  The  metal  mu.^t  have  a  maximum  toughness  to  with- 
stand the  constant  strain,  both  from  the  pressure,  and  the 
constant  vibration  of  the  crushers. 

2.  There  must  be  sufBcient  strength  of  metal  to  with- 
stand any  tendency  to  elongate  under  this  constant  pressure. 

3.  The  metal  must  be  of  absolute  solidity,  and  denseness 
to  hold  the  hydraulic  pressure,  and  must  be  free  of  any 
defects  such  as  slag  or  sand  spots,  shrinks,  draws  or  blow 
holes. 

4.  The  metal  must  be  free  cutting  in  order  that  machining 
costs  may  not  be  excessive. 

Formerly  it  was  the  practice  to  use  heavy  bronze 
bushings  in  the  caps  to  withstand  the  hydraulic 
pressure  but,  as  this  was  so  expensive,  steps  were 
taken  to  see  if  a  metal  could  not  be  cast  which  would 
stand  up  without  bushing.  In  addition  to  the  above 
qualifications  there  was  therefore  another  to  be  added 
which  was  that  the  metal  poured  into  caps  would  also 
be  satisfactoi-y  for  miscellaneous  machinery  castings. 
As  our  work  is  varied  and  a  cap  would  only  take  about 
3000  lb.  of  metal  from  each  heat  it  became  necessary 
to  pour  the  rest  of  our  melt  into  jobbing  work,  and 
naturally  we  could  not  use  such  an  analysis  as  would 
tend  to  make  castings  either  hard  or  brittle. 
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Considerable  thought  was  given  to  this  subject,  and 
many  different  classes  of  steel  were  (.onsidered  and 
finally  rejected  for  one  reason  or  another.  What  we 
wanted  was  a  metal  which  would  till  the  qualilioations 
in  a  satisfactory  manner,  which  was  as  cheap  as  pos- 
sible to  make,  and  which  would  require  only  a  simple 
heat  treatment  to  bring  out  its  best  properties.  Finally 
two  classes  were  selected  as  offering  proper  features: 
One  a  nickel  steel,  and  the  other  a  high  manganese 
product.  Comparative  tests  of  these  metals  and  a 
plain  carbon  steel  ai-e  given  in  Table  1.  These  figures 
showed  us  that  the  steel  with  high  manganese  was 
very  comparable  to  the  nickel  alloy,  and  this  metal 
was  accepted  for  trial.  Our  results  from  the  firs'- 
were  fairly  good  and,  after  many  minor  difficulties, 
we  were  finally  able  to  thoroughly  standardize  our 
process  to  the  point  where  the  product  was  eminently 
suitable  from  all  angles. 

Our  adopted  analysis  is  carbon  0.25  to  0.30,  silicon 
0.25  to  0.30,  phosphorus  and  sulphur  under  0.05,  and 
manganese  1.25  to  1.50  per  cent.  We  later  found  that 
the  analysis  was  the  least  of  the  troubles,  and  that 
the  making  of  proper  steel  was  something  entirely 
different  from  that  of  producing  ordinary  castings.  It 
was  found  that  the  presence  of  this  high  manganese 
content,  while  making  an  unusually  good  metal,  caused 
the  steel  to  become  extremely  sensitive  and  considerable 
trouble  was  encountered  until  its  peculiarities  had  been 
mastered.  It  was  found  that  the  temperature  of  pour- 
ing was  of  extreme  importance ;  the  presence  of  any 
non-metallic  inclusions  in  the  steel  caused  trouble  from 
cracks,  and  segregated  spots;  the  steel  did  not  need  a 
harsh  treatment  to  exhibit  its  best  properties;  and 
finally  that  the  utmost  care  must  be  used  in  its  manu- 
facture from  the  raw  scrap  to  the  heat  treating.  The 
metal  as  produced  today  is  indeed  wonderful  steel. 
There  is  absolute  freedom  from  any  cracking  or  segre- 
gation, the  metal  machines  as  well  as  a  soft  carbon 
steel,  the  hydraulic  test  has  been  raised  to  8000  lb.  and, 
best  of  all,  the  work  on  the  job  has  proven  satisfactory. 

Furnace  Practice  for  the  Steel 

The  class  of  scrap  used  must  be  very  carefully 
picked  if  results  are  to  be  good.  In  our  first  heats 
the  scrap  was  taken  as  it  came  and  caused  endless 
trouble.  If  too  clean,  the  heat  would  melt  down  high 
in  carbon,  manganese,  and  silicon,  and  would  require 
heavy  amounts  of  ore  to  cut  these  elements  down.  If 
the  scrap  was  dirty  it  would  melt  down  heavily  oxidized. 
Either  way  it  was  found  that  the  excess  of  oxide,  even 
though  supposedly  eliminated  in  the  furnace,  would 
cause  trouble  later  on,  mainly  coming  to  light  as  the 
cause  of  a  cracked  casting,  or  oftentimes  as  a  porous 
spot  in  the  metal.  Experience  showed  that  the  most 
satisfactory  charge  was  one  containing  about  half  re- 
turned shop  scrap,  and  half  clean  boiler  plate.  This 
was  charged  with  the  shop  metal  on  the  hearth,  the 
holes  being  filled  with  the  plate,  always  attempting  to 
obtain  as  compact  a  mass  as  possible.  Two  or  three 
scoops  of  old  molding  sand  were  thrown  in  with  the 
charge  to  furnish  enough  of  a  slag  blanket  to  cover 
the  bath,  and  prevent  surface  oxidation.  Electrodes 
were  carefully  watched  so  that  there  was  little  likeli- 
hood of  a  stub  breaking  and  raising  the  carbon  during 
the  melt  down.  Contrary  to  general  practice  we  do 
not  lute  our  doors  during  melting  as  this  has  a  tendency 
to  cause  "snowing"  with  its  attendant  undue  reduction 
and  high  results.  The  small  slag  body  is  sufficient 
to  avoid  any  air  reaching  the  metal. 

The  furnace  being  charged  the  current  is  thrown 
on  the  high  tap  and  melting  proceeds.  As  soon  as  a 
fair  sized  pool  of  metal  is  formed  the  furnace  is  care- 
fully watched,  especially  the  flame  coming  from  around 
the  electrodes.  If  melting  under  too  much  reducing 
atmosphere  this  flame  will  be  very  soft  and  luminous, 
accompanied  by  heavy  clouds  of  white  smoke.  If  this 
condition  persists  after  five  or  ten  minutes,  small 
quantities  of  fine  ore  are  added  to  thin  the  slag  until 
the  flame  becomes  sharper,  accompanied  by  a  yellowish 
brown  smoke.  If  the  heat  is  melting  under  heavy 
oxidizing  conditions,  the  arc  will  be  very  irregular,  the 
flame  very  sharp  and  bluish-brown  and  there  will  be 
either  no  smoke  at  all  or  very  dense  dark  brown  fumes. 


This  is  overcome  by  adding  a  little  more  slag.  As  soon 
as  the  heat  is  about  three  quarters  melted  a  spoon  is 
inserted  and  a  test  for  slag  taken. 

P'rom  this  point  on  is  the  crucial  test  of  what  the 
metal  will  be.  If  this  slag  is  heavy  and  greenish, 
reduction  has  been  too  heavy  and  ore  must  be  added, 
and  the  temperature  of  the  metal  kept  down  until  con- 
ditions right  themselves.  If  the  temperature  is  allowed 
to  increase  the  heat  can  never  be  reclaimed,  and  cannot 
be  used  in  caps.     Inversely  if  the  slag  shows  a  very 
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Heat  Treatment  Chart ;  Average  Manganese  Contents 
1.25  to  1.50  Per  Cent.  B  represents  critical  ranges 
for  a  plain  carbon  steel ;  C  represents  the  theoretical 
critical  ranges  of  a  "cap  steel"  and  A  is  the  maximum 
allowable  temperatures  to  which  such  a  steel   may  be 

heated    for    treatment 
The  area  between  A  and   B  is  that  which  experience 
has   shown   to  offer  maximum   results   upon  treatment 

dull  black,  oxidizing  conditions  have  been  paramount 
and  it  will  be  necessary  to  carefully  add  small  amounts 
of  pig  iron.  The  main  point  at  this  stage  of  the  heat 
is  to  adjust  the  metal  and  slag  under  low  temperatures. 
The  correct  slag  on  the  melt  down  should  be  a  very 
dark  grey,  in  fact  nearly  a  black,  and  should  be  very 
thin  and  opaque  resembling  lava  in  texture.  As  soon 
as  these  conditions  exist  the  melt  can  proceed.  When 
entirely  melted  all  loose  pieces  should  be  raked  from 
the  walls,  and  a  metal  test  taken  and  broken  either  for 
fracture,  or  to  send  to  the  chemist.  If  the  heat  has 
melted  under  the  right  conditions  this  test  should  show 
fairly  sound,  and  contain  approximately  0.12  to  0.15 
per  cent  carbon,  0.03  to  0.05  per  cent  silicon,  and  0.08 
to  0.12  per  cent  manganese.  While  the  test  will  not 
in  any  manner  of  means  show  finished  metal  it  will 
not  boil  violently  in  the  chill  mold,  and  will  show  clear 
metal,  free  of  blow  holes  around  the  rim  of  the  test 
piece. 

At  this  period  the  temperature  of  the  metal  will  be 
low  enough  to  still  allow  minor  changes  which  may 
necessitate  small  amounts  of  either  ore  or  pig.  If  the 
slag  is  very  heavy  it  may  even  become  necessary  to 
rake  most  of  it  off  and  build  anew.  When  the  analysis 
is  to  the  desired  point  six  or  eight  large  scoops  of  old 
dry  molding  sand  are  thrown  in  to  make  the  finishing 
slag.  I  have  found  that  this  old  refuse  sand  makes 
a  better  slag  than  any  other  class  of  material  as  it 
seem.s  to  fuse  quickly  and  cleanly.  The  current  is  still 
kept  on  the  high  sides  for  about  five  minutes  in  order 
that  the  long  arc  may  thoroughly  mix  up  the  slag.  As 
soon  as  the  temperature  begins  to  increase  this  slag 
will  begin  to  work  on  the  metal,  and  the  flame  coming 
from  the  roof  rings  will  gradually  turn  into  a  soft, 
luminous  one  showing  that  reduction  is  commencing. 

The  current  is  now  thrown  on  to  the  low  tap,  and 
the  final  stages  of  the  heat  begins.  Slag  tests  are  now 
taken  every  three  or  four  minutes,  and  it  will  gradually 
change  from  a  dark  brownish  black  to  a  very  dark 
green.  The  slag  will  puff  up  and  bright  flames  will 
be  given  off.  This  is  the  first  good  indication  of  de- 
oxidation,  and  will  be  followed  by  the  slag  turning  to  a 
yellowish  green,  and  .stringing  from  the  test  spoon  in 
long  fingers.     If  the  slag  still  remains  thin  and  black 
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it  needs  more  sand ;  if  too  thick  and  heavy  snial" 
amounts  of  lime  should  be  added.  The  slag  in  its 
proper  condition  will  seem  to  be  boiling  when  the  door 
is  opened.  Metal  tests  taken  now  will  show  fairly 
clear  around  the  rim,  and  with  absolute  freedom  from 
gas  holes,  although  the  metal  will  rise  slightly  in  the 
mold. 

The  heat  is  now  in  its  correct  chemical  condition, 
and  great  care  must  be  taken  as  regards  temperature. 


Taile  1. — Comparative  Results  of  Plain  Carbon,  Nickel  and 
High  Manganese  Steels 
Treatment : 
Oil   quenched 
from    critical 


point  and 
drawn  at 
deg.  Fahr. 


-Compositi 


Tetisile  Strength,  Lb.  per  Sq. 

80,000   to  75,000    to 

95,000  90,000 


Elongation,  Per  Cent 
27.5-30.0  28.0-30.0 

20.0-23.0  22.0-26.0 

15.0-20.0  IS. 0-22.0 


900 


Reductio 
55.0-60.( 
50.0-55. ( 
40.0-50. ( 


of  Area,  Per  Cent 
64.0-68.0 
60.0-64.0 
55.0-60.0 


60.0-65.0 
55.0-60.0 
50.0-55.0 


Our  only  temperature  test  is  taken  by  noticing  the 
manner  in  which  the  steel  pours  over  the  side  of  the 
test  spoon,  and  the  amount  of  scull  left.  As  soon  as 
the  steel  pours  clean  from  the  spoon  it  is  nearly  ready 
to  tap.  Our  practice  on  this  metal  is  to  hold  for 
exactly  five  minutes  and  then  take  the  final  test.  If 
all  is  right  the  ladle  is  called  for. 

Other  melters  have  various  methods  of  ascertaining 
temperature,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  this  metal 
should  be  poured  as  "cold"  as  is  possible.  About  three 
or  four  minutes  before  the  heat  is  tapped  the  man- 
ganese is  added  to  the  furnace.  This  is  calculated  to 
1.35  per  cent  and  is  in  lumps  about  the  size  of  the  fist, 
in  which  condition  it  is  thoroughly  molten  when  the 
steel  is  poured.  The  pouring  further  tends  to  com- 
pletely mix  it  with  the  metal  eliminating  any  segre- 
gation. No  carbon  is  added  as  that  contained  in  the 
ferro-manganese  is  sufficient  to  raise  at  least  0.11 
points  or  within  the  specification.  Silicon  at  0.15  per 
cent  is  added  in  wheat  size  to  the  ladle  being  placed  in 
a  paper  bag,  and  thrown  directly  under  the  molten 
stream.  This  should  be  added  when  the  ladle  is  about 
half  full.  If  thrown  in  too  early  it  will  scull  the 
bottom;  if  too  late  it  will  not  have  a  chance  to  thor- 
oughly  mix. 

Should  it  ever  become  necessary  to  recarbonize  this 
is  always  done  by  means  of  pig  iron  added  as  long 
before  the  pour  as  is  possible  in  order  not  to  disturb 
the  temperature.  If  the  heat  has  been  carefully 
watched  and  properly  melted  there  is  very  seldom  any 
need  for  this.  I  am  not  at  all  in  favor  of  lowering 
the  electrodes  immediately  before  the  pour  and  allowing 
the  molten  metal  to  absorb  carbon.  This  is  very  care- 
less practice  as  there  are  so  many  variables  which  will 
change  results,  such  as  temperature  of  metal,  depth 
of  slag,  depth  of  insertion,  area  of  electrodes,  etc. 
Furthermore,  with  electrodes  at  about  6  to  7c  per  lb., 
this  is  expensive  carbonizing. 

To  briefly  summarize  the  salient  points  in  melting: 

1.  Scrap  must  be  carefully  picked  and  charged. 

2.  Small  amount  of  slag  making  material  must  be 
charged  on  the  furnace  hearth. 

3.  Melting  must  proceed  carefully,  always  tending  to 
keep  the  temperature  as  low  as  possible  until  conditions  are 
ready   for  finishing  the  heat. 

4.  Take  plenty  of  slag  and  metal  tests  in  order  to  close- 
ly follow  the  progress  of  the  heat. 

5.  Should  it  be  necessary  to  add  either  ore  or  pig  do  so 
in  .small  amounts  until  melt  is  of  correct  composition. 

6.  Use  pig  of  low  phosphorus  content  for  all  re- 
carbonizing. 

7.  Add  all  manganese  to  furnace  at  'east  three  or  four 
minutes   before   tapping. 

8.  Use   no   aluminum    In    the   ladle   or   mold   whatsoever. 


Bottom  pour  ladles  are  used  exclusively  for  pouring, 
and  the  metal  is  held  in  the  ladle  for  at  least  five 
minutes  before  the  nozzle  is  opened.  Upon  first  open- 
ing up  the  stream  the  metal  is  allowed  to  run  in  the 
mold  rather  fast  until  200  or  300  lb.  has  passed,  when 
the  flow  is  choked  and  the  mold  filled  as  slow  as  is 
consistent  with  the  proper  running  of  the  casting.  In 
this  manner  absolute  freedom  from  slag  is  obtained; 
there  is  very  little  danger  from  cold  shutting  or  seams; 
the  metal  sets  rapidly,  eliminating  cracks,  tears  or 
shrinks;  and  the  surface  of  the  work  cleans  readily. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  mold  the  greatest  care 
is  used.  The  sand  used  is  carefully  examined,  and 
after  being  molded  the  cope  and  drag  are  both  thor- 
oughly dried  in  an  oil-fired  drying  oven.  Contrary  to 
general  practice  no  nailing  is  used  except  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  gate.  The  mold  is  gated  down  through  the  large 
center  core,  and  so  arranged  that  the  downcoming 
metallic  stream  impinges  on  a  boiler  steel  plate.  This 
has  been  found  to  be  very  important,  as  the  metal 
dropping  over  4  ft.  is  very  apt  to  seriously  scab  the 
I'unner,  allowing  sand  inclusions  to  arise  in  the  casting. 


of   Various   Treatments   on   a  Steel  Aver- 
).25  to  0.30  Per  Cent,  and  Manganese 
1.25  to  1.30  Per  Cent 


Treatment, 
Deg.  Fahr. 
rater       Drawn 


1,300 

1,100 

900 


Tensile  Strength,  Elongation 

Lb.  per  Sq.  In.  Per  Cent 

103,200  4.7 

106,700  3.0 


1.100 
900 

96.300 
98,900 

7.9 
6.8 

0            1,300 

1.100 

900 

98,000 
102,400 
109,600 

12.0 
9.1 
5.3 

0            1.300 

1,100 

900 

86,000 
89,300 
91,100 

sii 

4.0 

0            1.300 

1,100 

900 

88,100 

Itfol 

8.3 

caledfrom: 

1,700 
1,600 
1,500 
1,400 

92,000 
90,000 
88,500 
82,000 

17:5 

18.5 
13.2 

Drawn 
0            1.300 

101,100 
103,650 
109,300 

8.5 

1:1 

0            1.300 

1,100 

900 

90,000 
93.500 
100,250 

19.7 
18.9 
16.3 

0            1.300 

1.100 

900 

94,400 
94,900 
99,750 

21.2 
20.0 
17.5 

0            1,300 

1,100 

900 

92,200 
91,700 
96,400 

18.7 

1,400  1.300 


92,000 
94,400 
97,350 

9.5 
9.3 
8.9 

91.750 
94,000 
96,250 

22.5 
III 

89,600 
91,500 
92;000 

24.0 
22.7 
19.6 

82,700 
84,000 
84,600 

14.1 
12.2 
11.9 

There  are  two  heads  of  sufficient  size  to  avoid  any 
possible  chance  of  shrinkage,  and  a  little  fresh  metal 
is  poured  in  each  head  before  leaving  the  job.  If  the 
piece  has  been  poured  correctly  and  the  temperature 
of  the   metal   is   right   the  steel   should   be  set   in   the 
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pouring  cup   not  ovor   two  or  three   seconds  after  the 
ladle  is  shut  off. 

The  casting  is  allowed  to  cool  in  the  mold  over 
night,  is  shaken  out  and  passes  to  the  acetylene  station 
where  the  heads  and  runner  gate  are  cut  off.  The 
sand  blast  is  the  next  step  where  all  adhering  sand 
is  removed.  The  casting  is  then  ready  for  the  heat 
treatment. 

Heat  Treating  the  Castings 

These  castings  are  handled  three  at  a  time  in  the 
treating  process.  They  are  placed  on  the  car,  run 
into  the  oven,  the  door  carefully  closed,  and  the  heat 
started.  The  oven  is  oil-burning  and  so  arranged  that 
the  flame  enters  at  the  bottom,  and  passes  up  both 
sides  and  around  the  steel.  The  flame  at  no  time 
impinges  on  the  metal.  Manganese  has  the  property 
of  lowering  the  critical  range  of  steel  approximately 
5  deg.  Fahr.  for  each  0.10  per  cent.  With  a  steel  of 
1.50  per  cent  manganese  this  would  amount  to  75  deg. 
We  have  found,  however,  that  heating  to  slightly  higher 
temperatures  tends  to  improve  the  metal,  and  con- 
sequently the  work  is  treated  with  the  same  tempera- 
tures as  would  be  used  for  a  plain  steel  of  the  corre- 
sponding carbon  content. 

On  determining  the  proper  temperatures  of  heating, 
different  experiments  were  conducted  under  perfect 
conditions.  Sets  of  test  bars  of  standard  size  were  cast, 
as  were  bars  for  bend  tests.  These  were  treated  in  a 
small  electric  annealing  furnace  under  varying  condi- 
tions and  temperatures,  all  work  being  closely  checked 
w^ith  a  pyrometer.     There  were  four  main  tests  made: 

1.  Quenching  in  water  from  1600.  1550,  1500.  and  1450 
deg.    Falir..    and    drawing  at    1300.   1100.   and    900   deg. 

2.  Quenching  in  oil  at  same  temperatures. 

3.  Quenching  in   an  air  blast  as  above. 

4.  Plain  annealing. 

Our  results  from  these  tests  were  quite  varied  as 
might  well  be  expected.  The  first  result  of  importance 
was  that  results  of  practically  equal  worth  were 
obtained  from  all  of  the  quenching  temperatures.  This 
at  first  seemed  strange  and  rechecks  were  made  not 
only  at  the  above  temperatures,  but  also  at  1400,  1300, 
and    1700    deg.     It    was   found   that   below    1450   deg., 


result.s  were  very  low  on  tensile  strength,  while  at 
1700  deg.  the  elongation  was  seriously  impaired, 
^'uenching  temperatures  of  from  1450  to  1600  deg. 
gave  the  same  closeness  of  results.  This  was  encour- 
aging, as  it  meant  that  soaking  temperatures  could  be 
more  easily  controlled  without  overheating  the  metal. 

The  next  development  was  the  comparison  between 
the  different  quenching  mediums.  Water  proved  too 
harsh,  the  tendency  being  for  low  elongations  regard- 
less of  the  drawing  temperature.  Oil  and  air  proved 
about  equal,  with  the  balance  in  favor  of  the  air. 
Plain  annealing  did  not  seem  to  bring  out  any  of  the 
beneficial  properties  of  the  manganese  at  all,  and  was 
quickly  discarded. 

From  these  results  it  was  decided  to  try  different 
drawing  temperatures  after  an  air  quench  with  the 
result  that  from  1200  to  1300  deg.  proved  to  give 
maximum  results.  Upon  practical  trial  this  system 
proved  acceptable.  Strengths  were  as  high  as  neces- 
sary, the  toughness  of  the  metal  on  the  bend  test  wa.9 
apparent,  and  the  steel  machined  quite  readily. 

The  castings  are  very  slowly  brought  up  to  a  point 
where  the  furnace  pyrometer  shows  1550  deg.  Fahr., 
and  are  allowed  to  soak  as  close  to  this  figure  as  pos- 
.sible  until  the  heat  is  thoroughly  diffused.  The  heat- 
ing will  take  approximately  4  hr.  and  the  soaking 
from  two  to  three.  The  car  is  rapidly  withdravm 
and  a  stream  of  air  played  on  the  castings  until  nearly 
black.  They  are  then  again  placed  under  the  heat 
and  brought  to  1250  deg.,  allowed  to  soak  for  about  an 
hour  and  allowed  to  cool  down  in  the  oven. 

After  machining  the  castings  are  tested  under 
hydraulic  pressure  at  8000  lb.,  and  are  again  placed 
in  the  treating  furnace  and  heated  up  to  about  600  deg. 
to  help  relieve  any  machining  strains,  when  they  are 
ready  for  the  job. 

From 'our  results  on  this  metal  we  have  obtained 
a  very  interesting  insight  into  its  qualifications,  and 
believe  there  are  many  other  types  of  casting  for 
which  it  is  eminently  suited.  For  any  work  requiring 
a  steel  of  great  toughness,  combined  with  good  strength, 
it  seems  extremely  suitable,  and  at  the  same  time 
is  cheap  to  make.  The  greatest  care,  however,  must  be 
observed  to  avoid  difficulties. 


Pearlitic  Cast  Iron 

The  interest  in  Germany  in  so-called  pearlitic  cast 
iron  continues  as  shown  by  a  recent  article  in  Die  Gies- 
serei,  and  by  mention  of  this  material  at  the  recent 
convention  of  foundrymen  in  Germany.  Dr.  Bauer's 
paper  on  this  subject  was  abstracted  in  The  Iron  Age, 
Aug.  16,  1923,  the  method  being  to  cast  metal  of  care- 
fully determined  composition  in  heated  molds. 

The  article  in  Die  Giesserei  is  by  Dr.  H.  Frei  of 
Zurich,  and  gives  the  methods  followed  at  Brown, 
Boveri  &  Co.  in  Baden,  Switzerland.  Special  molds  are 
not  used  but  great  care  is  paid  to  the  composition  of 
the  metal,  produced  in  an  electric  furnace  mainly  from 
steel  scrap,  and  also  to  the  pouring  temperature.  Photo- 
micrographs are  given  in  the  original  article  showing 
a  matrix  of  well  laminated  pearlite  in  which  is  a  well 
developed  network  of  graphite. 

At  the  Brown,  Boveri  plant,  through  exact  regula- 
tion of  these  conditions,  the  following  tests  of  good 
workable  iron  were  guaranteed : 

Tensile    strengtli 45.500  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

Bending  strength 71.100  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

Compre.s.sive  .strength 142,300  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

These  guaranteed  strengths  have  already  been  ex- 
ceeded, giving  regularly  51,200,  78,200,  and  159,300  lb. 
per  sq.  in.  respectively.  From  40  to  60  tons  per  month 
of  such  special  iron  is  being  made  in  the  form  of  cast- 
ings. To  obtain  such  excellent  test  results  the  foundry 
superintendent  at  Brown,  Boveri  believes  the  total  car- 
bon should  be  from  3.0  to  3.1  per  cent,  the  silicon  about 
1.5  per  cent,  and  the  manganese  0.70  to  0.80  per  cent. 
Because  of  the  high  temperatures  available  with  the 
electric  furnace  a  thin  liquid  iron  can  be  obtained  with 
phosphorus  not  over  0.10  per  cent  and  the  harmful 
effect  of  the  phosphide  eutectic  is  avoided.     In  regard 


to  sulphur  it  is  believed  that  a  certain  amount  is  de- 
sirable, and  the  lower  limit  may  be  placed  provisionally 
at  0.035  per  cent,  which  is  easily  obtained  with  the  basic 
lined  electric  furnace. 

An  iron  with  total  carbon  3.08  per  cent,  graphite 
2.08,  silicon  1.62,  manganese  0.79,  phosphorus  0.096, 
and  sulphur  0.037  per  cent  gave  49,900  lb.  per  sq.  in.; 
and  another  with  total  carbon  3.03,  silicon  1.65,  man- 
ganese 0.77,  phosphorus  0.128,  and  sulphur  0.033  per 
centi  gave  51,050  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

The  furnace  used  is  briefly  described  as  being  3  to  5 
tons  and  similar  to  a  Heroult  three-phase  type  with 
three  electrodes.  A  distinctive  electrode  regulator  is 
used  on  a  hydraulic  principle.  The  charges  are  made 
up  of  steel  scrap,  cast  iron  turnings,  etc.,  with  ferro- 
silicon  used  to  regulate  the  silicon.  The  time  is  8  to 
10  hr.,  and  the  current  consumption  per  ton  of  finished 
castings  is  800  to  900  kw.  G.  B.  w. 


Story  of  Aluminum  Industry 

The  importance  of  aluminum  in  the  present  stage 
of  civilization  and  the  development  of  this  industry 
since  the  discovery  of  the  metal  in  a  chemical  labora- 
tory in  1827,  are  graphically  told  in  the  current  issue 
of  Lehigh  Leaflets,  one  of  the  publications  of  Lehigh 
University,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Any  account  of  the  aluminum  industry  must  neces- 
sarily record  the  part  played  in  its  commercial  develop- 
ment by  Dr.  Joseph  W.  Richards,  for  over  30  years 
associated  with  all  phases  of  aluminum  production  and 
who  at  the  time  of  his  death  in  December,  1921,  had 
been  professor  of  metallurgy  at  Lehigh  University  for 
18  years. 
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Steel  Treaters'  Week  at  Pittsburgh 

Fifth  Annual  Convention  and  International  Exposition  of  the 
American  Society  for  Steel  Treating, 
Oct.  8  to  12 


FOUR  years  ago  in  Chicago  the  first  convention 
and  steel  exposition  of  the  newly  formed  society 
— since  named  the  American  Society  for  Steel 
Treating — was  held.  This  took  place  in  September, 
1919.  The  growth  of  this  society  has  been  the  out- 
standing development  in  the  history  of  Amel-ican  tech- 
nical organizations. 

The  fifth  annual  gathering  is  to  be  held  this  year 
in  Pittsburgh  under  the  auspices  of  the  Pittsburgh 
chapter  during  Oct.  8  to  12,  and  there  seems  to  be  no 
doubt  that  it  will  surpass  the  eminently  successful  one 
held  in  Detroit  last  year. 

A  new  arrangement  has  been   made  this  year  re- 


garding the  time  of  holding  the  technical  sessions. 
For  the  first  time  the  exposition  will  not  be  open  dur- 
ing the  morning  technical  sessions,  which  are  to  be 
held  at  the  William  Penn  Hotel,  six  miles  from  the 
exposition,  which  is  housed  at  Motor  Square  Garden. 
At  the  latter  place  in  the  afternoons  special  programs 
for  round  table  discussions  and  symposiums  have  been 
scheduled.  The  successful  symposiums  of  last  year — 
on  hardness  testing  and  on  metallurgical  education — are 
to  be  continued. 

The  issue  of  The  Iron  Age  for  Sept.  27  published 
seven  specially  contributed  articles  dealing  with  heat 
treatment  subjects.     General  details  follow. 


List  of  Exhibitors  and  Products  Exhibited 


Am  Reduction  Sales  Co.,  New  York,  General  line  of  weld- 
ing and  cutting  equipment  ;  also  demonstrations  of 
straight  line  and  circular  cutting  and  combinations  of 
both  with  the  Radiagraph  :  angular  cuts  by  means  of  a 
circular  cutting  device  known  as  the  Holograph,  adapted 
for  use  with  the  Radiagraph ;  also  demonstrations  if 
work  done  by  the  Oxygraph.  such  as  production  cutting 
of  crank  shafts  from  steel  slabs  ;  demonstrations  of  the 
Camograph  roughing  out  steel  gears  of  fairly  coarse 
pitch  as  well  as  any  other  repetitional  production  work, 
where  the  removal  of  large  quantities  of  steel  at  low  cost 
is  required.  Represented  by  G.  Van  Alstyne.  F.  E.  Rog- 
ers. Harold  Grow,  W.  A.  Warfel  and  Alexander  Blaser. 

American  Car  &  FonNDKT  Co.,  New  York.  One  No.  3  three- 
electrode  Berwick  electric  rivet  heater :  one  No.  4  two- 
electrode  end-rod  heaters,  and  one  4-ft.  rod  heater. 
Represented  by  John  S.  Helt,  W.  C.  Helt  and  F.  C.  Ches- 

American  Stainless  Steel  Co.,  Pittsburgh.  Articles  made 
from  stainless  steel,  including  automobile  parts,  castings, 
cutlery,  dies,  golf  clubs,  harness  fittings,  springs,  sur- 
gical Instruments,  turbine  blades,  wire,  etc.  Represented 
by  John  C.  Neale,  president,  and  C.  S.  Bunting,  secre- 
tary. 

Amfjrican  Tool  Works  Co.,  Cincinnati.  One  14  In.  x  6  ft. 
American  high-duty  tool  room  lathe  with  three-step  cone, 
double  back  geared  head,  taper  attachment,  oil  pan,  uni- 
versal relieving  attachment,  draw-in  attachment  with 
set  of  collets,  shear  wipers  on  carriage  and  carriage 
micrometer  stop ;  one  3-ft.  American  triple-purpose  plain 
radial  drill,  with  plain  box  table  and  six  change  speed 
box  arranged  for  belt  drive;  one  24  In.  x  12  ft.  American 
heavy  pattern,  high-duty  lathe,  with  patented  12-speed 
geared  head  arranged  for  motor  drive,  shear  wipers  on 
carriage  and  high-duty  tool  box,  to  be  driven  by  15  hp.. 
1160  r.p.m.,   220  volt,  3  phase,   60  cycle,   type  CS,  frame 


460  C,  Westinghouse  motor,  with  type  AF  auto  starter 
and  start  and  stop  push  buttons  :  also  6  ft.  radial  drill. 
Represented  by  H.  W.  Schatz  and  F.  L.  Stubenroth. 

Armstrong-Blum  Mfg.  Co.,  Chicago.  Marvel  hack  saw  ma- 
chines, automatic  high-speed  band  saw,  punching,  shear- 
ing and  bending  machine :  all  machines  in  operation. 
Represented  by  Harry  J.  Blum,  secretary. 

Armstrong  Cork  &  I.nsulation  Co.,  Pittsburgh.  Nonpareil 
insulating  brick  for  the  insulation  of  furnaces  and 
ovens ;  Nonpareil  high-pressure  covering,  blocks  and  ce- 
ment for  high  temperature  insulation :  Nonpareil  cork 
covering  for  refrigerated  lines  and  tanks ;  Nonpareil 
cork  board  for  cold  storage  rooms,  and  Linotile  and 
Armstrong's  cork  tile  floors.  Represented  by  R.  S.  Find- 
ley,   L.  Vt.   Bertelsen  and  F.  C.  Young. 

E,  C.  Atkins  &  Co.,  Indianapolis.  Silver  steel  saws,  saw 
tools  and  saw  specialties,  including  metal-cutting  circu- 
law  saws  for  every  purpose ;  AAA  non-breakable  hack 
saw  blades,  AAA  power  blades,  hack  saw  frames,  hack 
saw  machines,  metal  band  saw  cut-off  machines,  band 
saws,  planer  knives,  belt  wax,  dado  heads,  special 
groovers  and  cutters  as  used  by  the  foundry  and  steel 
treating  trade.  Represented  by  E.  S.  Norvell,  W.  H. 
Albaugh  and  W,  L,.   Sturtevant. 

Atlas  Steel  Corporation,  Dunkirk.  N.  Y,  Showing  appli- 
cations of  tool  steels  and  special  steels,  articles  made 
from  the  company's  steels  and  exhibits  of  fractures  of 
steels  in  various  conditions.  Represented  by  Howard 
Reese,  district  manager  of  sales  of  Pittsburgh  district. 

AvET  Drilling  Machine  Co.,  Cincinnati.  Three  drilling  ma- 
chines— a  No.  M  machine  with  speeds  up  to  12.000  rpm. ; 
three-spindle  No,  2  machine  with  one-spindle  hand  feed 
and  tapping  attachment,  one-spindle  semi- automatic  feed 
and  one-splndle  full  automatic  feed:  single-spindle  No.  3 
machine  with  power  feed.  Represented  by  J.  G.  Hey, 
vice-president,  and  J.  F.  Mirrleless,  general  superin- 
tendent. 
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Baker  Brothers.  Toledo.  Ohio.  No.  121  heavy-duty  drilling 
and  boring  machine  in  booth  of  Motch  &  Merry weathsr 
Co..  Cleveland,  which  is  Baker  Brothers'  selling  agent. 
Represented  by  W.  W.  Elliott  and  H.  L.  Tigges. 

Bausch  &  Lome  Opticai.  Co..  Rochester,  N.  T.  Metallurgical 
microscopes  and  metallographic  equipment,  featuring 
several  new  models  of  the  latter  ranging  from  simple 
equipment  to  the  larger  equipment  used  for  research 
work. 

Bellevue  Industrial  Furnace  Co.,  Detroit.  A  vertical  muf- 
fle-type, high-speed  hardening  furnace  equipped  with  a 
carborundum  muffle  and  working,  in  connection  with  a 
Geissinger  fuel  control  and  Brown  recording  instru- 
ments ;  also  a  tilting-type  aluminum  melting  furnace, 
both  in  operation.  Represented  by  Walter  E.  Hinz  and 
Louis  J.  Raymo.  sales  manager. 

Bellis  Heat  Treating  Co.,  New  Haven.  Conn.  Operating 
demonstration  of  the  triple-unit  Lavite  furnace  for  hign- 
speed  hardening  of  steel  tools.  Represented  by  A.  E. 
Bellis.  president,  and  J.  W.  Black. 

Bethlehem  Steel  Co..  Bethlehem,  Pa.  Exhibit  showing 
quantities  of  the  various  materials  which  enter  the  coke 
ovens,  blast  furnaces  and  open- hearth,  together  with  the 
quantities  of  the  different  materials  obtained  from  each. 
Represented  by  R.  M.  Bird,  A.  P.  Spooner.  R.  H.  Christ, 
A.  D.  Shankland.  W.  L.  Trumbauer,  Henry  Wysor,  C.  E. 
Chamberlain   and  G.   A.   Richardson. 

The  Bristol  Co..  Waterbury.  Conn.  Standard  line  of  record- 
ing instruments  for  pressure,  vacuum,  temperature,  elec- 
tricity, time,  motion,  etc. ;  also  the  new  Bristol-F^iller 
controller  valve  for  use  in  connection  with  temperature 
control.  Represented  by  Roy  M.  Walker,  Pittsburgh 
district  manager. 

Brown  Instrument  Co..  Philadelphia.  Standard  line  of 
Brown  indicating  and  recording  pyrometers,  thermome- 
ters, pressure  gages  and  tachometers,  and  the  following 
new  instruments :  Brown  hydrogen  ion  recorders  for  re- 
cording alkalinity  and  acidity  ;  oxygen  content  record- 
ers ;  indicating  and  recording  temperature  control,  sig- 
naling and  alarm  instruments ;  also  the  new  Brown  elec- 
tric CO- 2  recorder,  which,  it  is  claimed,  does  away  with 
the  limitations  of  CO-2  recorders  operated  on  other  prm- 
ciples.  Represented  by  George  W.  Keller,  sales  man- 
ager ;  G.  L.  Clapper.  Pittsburgh  district  manager  ;  F.  Q. 
Thorp,  Cleveland  district  manager ;  D.  C.  Mayne.  Co- 
lumbus, Ohio,  district  manager :  A.  C.  Hanson.  Pitts- 
burgh district  representative  :  P.  E.  Hemmerle.  pyrometer 
engineer  ;  C.  L.  Simon,  technical  director  of  advertising ; 
M.    M.    Watkins,    special    representative. 

Bureau  of  Standards,  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Wash- 
ington. Showing  equipment  available  at  the  Bureau  of 
Standards  for  research  work  and  testing,  illustrating  the 
fields  of  cooperation  with  various  industries ;  also  stand- 
ard chemical  samples,  a  set  of  the  bureau's  precision 
gage  blocks,  a  relatively  large  number  of  samples  to 
illustrate  metal  spraying;  photographs,  transparencies 
and  a  projection  lantern  In  continuous  operation  to  show 
as  completely  as  possible  the  field  of  activities  at  the 
bureau.  Represented  by  Dr.  G.  K.  Burgess,  director  ;  H. 
J.  French,  T.  G.  Diggs  and  O.  Z.  Klopsch. 


Calorizing  Co.,  Pittsburgh.  Calco  recuperators ;  also  speci- 
mens of  powder  calorizing  and  dip  calorizing ;  also  a  few 
samples  of  Calite,  the  company's  high  heat-resisting 
alloy.  Represented  by  B.  L.  Jarrett,  G.  D.  Mantle,  J.  S. 
Stairs,  Harry  Miller.  B.  J.  Sayles,  E.  L.  Malone,  A.  V. 
Farr  and  G.  L.  Davis. 


Case  Hardening  Service  Co.,  Cleveland.  Exhibiting  Bohnite, 
a  case  hardening  compound,  and  Caseite,  a  cyanide  hard- 
ening compound :  also  a  new  product  known  as  Non- 
Case,  which  is  a  paint  for  protecting  steel  from  car- 
bonizing gases  during  the  case  hardening  process.  Rep- 
resented by  W.  C.  Bell,  E.  J.  Gossett  and  J.  S.  Ayling. 

CEa-iTE  Products  Co.,  Chicago.  Sil-O-Cel  heat  insulation, 
brick,  block,  concrete,  powder  and  cements  ;  a  blow  torch 
showing  a  flame  playing  continuously  on  a  Sil-O-Cel 
brick  to  illustrate  its  impenetrability  to  heat :  also  a 
small  heat  treating  furnace  showing  the  application  of 
Sil-O-Cel  insulation  to  various  forms  of  equipment.  Rep- 
resented by  W.  T.  Kennedy  of  company's  Pittsburgh 
office. 

Central  Steel  Co.,  Massillon,  Ohio.  Enlarged  photographs 
showing  plant  operations ;  also  a  completely  assembled 
transmission  together  with  a  display  of  various  finished 
parts  made  from  Agathon  alloy  steels.  Represented  ,by 
Earl  C.  Smith,  chief  metallurgical  engineer;  F.  J.  Grif- 
fiths, president  and  general  manager  ;  J.  M.  Schlendorf, 
vice-president  in  charge  of  sales ;  B.  F.  Fairless.  vice- 
president  in  charge  of  operations ;  C.  P.  Richter  and 
W.  W.  L^fller,  metallurgists. 

Chicago  Flexible  Shaft  Co.,  Chicago.  An  oven  furnace  and 
also  a  new  type  furnace  for  use  with  liquid  heating 
media  in  connection  with  the  hardening  of  high-speed 
steel.  Represented  by  Peter  Blackwood,  sales  manager, 
assisted  by  O.  C.  Bernhard.  Pittsburgh  representative, 
and  J.  W.  L.azear,  district  manager.  New  York. 

Cincinnati  Grinder  Co.,  Cincinnati.  One  12  x  36-in.  Cincin- 
nati universal  grinder  ;  one  Cincinnati  centerless  grinder  ; 
separate  units  of  Cincinnati  universal  grinder,  compris- 
ing one  heavy-duty  headstock.  one  automatic  reverse 
plate  and  one  speed  change  gear  box :  exhibit  In  con- 
junction with  that  of  Cincinnati  Milling  Machine  Co.  in 
booth  of  the  Motch  &  Merryweather  Machinery  Co.  Rep- 
resented by  Arthur  C.  Hoefinghoff,  Walter  W.  Tangeman, 
John  Caster,  Walter  F,  Stegner  and  Learn  Johnson. 

Cincinnati  Milling  Machine  Co.,  Cincinnati.  No.  4  vertical 
milling  machine  of  new  type,  a  No.  2  universal  milling 
machine  with  the  new  rectangular  overarm,  a  cutter 
grinder,  a  newly  designed  centerless  grinder  and  a  new 
universal  grinder  of  the  12  x  36-in.  size.  Represented  by 
J.  E.  Caster,  Middle  West  representative  ;  W.  W.  Tange- 
man and  L.  V.  Johnson. 

Climax  Molybdenum  Co.,  New  York.  Literature  on  molybde- 
num steels  covering  products  used  by  automobile  com- 
panies, railroads,  the  forging  industry  and  for  tool  steels, 
steel  rolls  and  castings  and  other  purposes;  also  products 
of  molybdenum  steel  by  the  following  companies;  A. 
Finkl  &  Sons  Co.,  Wood  Shovel  &  Tool  Co.,  Cox  Bumper 
Co.  and  King  Pneumatic  Co.  Represented  by  B.  F. 
Philllpson,  president;  J.  D.  Cutter,  vice-president  and 
metallurgist ;  W.  N.  Bratton.  sales  metallurgist ;  C.  F. 
Blue,  G.  O.  Loeffler  and  R.  C.  Purkhiser,  Pittsburgh  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Climax  Molybdenum  Co. 

Colonial  Steel  Co.,  Pittsburgh.  Samples  of  crucible  and 
high-grade  open-hearth  steel  illustrating  mill  practice, 
heat  treating  methods,  etc.  Represented  by  Lawrence 
Wood.   Pittsburgh   district  sales   manager. 

Combustion  Utilities  Corporation.  New  York.  Recupera- 
tive heat  treating  and  forging  furnaces.  Represented  by 
W.  B.  Kopfer,  H.   M.  Henry  and  F.  W.  Manker. 

Crucible  Steel  Co.  of  America.  New  York.  Crucible  and 
alloy  electric  steels  in  various  tool  forms,  with  several 
illustrations   to  show  the  evolution  of  well  knov 


tools 
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List  of  Exhibitors  and  Their  Location 


Space 
No. 

Air  Reduction  Sales  Co S137 

American  Car  &  Foundrv  Co 69 

American   Gas  Furnace  Co S105 

American  Stainless  Steel   C^'    SI  16 

American   Tool   Works    C'  ■ ?- 

Andresen  &.  Associates,   I  no S14-' 

Armstrong-Blum    aifg,    Co Ts 

Armstrong  Cork  &   Insukiiiun    C'j....j2 

Atkins  &  Co..  E.    C S123 

Atlas   Steel   Corporation 19 

Avey    Drilling   Machine    Co 59 

Babcock  &  "Wilcox  Tube  Co S107 

Bacharach  Industrial  Instrument  Co.99B 

Baker  Bros S9 

Bausch  &  Lomb   Optical   Co 5 


No. 

Disston  "&  Sons  Co.,  Henry S115 

Driver-Harris    Co .4 

Electrical  Refractories  Co SIOIA 

Engelhard,   Inc..  Chas 32 

Equitable  Gas  Co S130 

Federal  Machine   &  Welder   Co.... SI  19 

Finkl  &  Sons.  A 62 

Firth-Sterling  Steel  Co 3 

Ford    Co.,    J.    B 31 

Forging,  Stamping  and  Heat  Treating. 43 

General   Alloys  Co 28 

General  Electric  Co 76-77 

Giddings  &  Lewis  Machine  Tool  C0..S6 

Goddard  &   Goddard  Co 79 

Gould   &   Eberhardt Sj 


Space 
No. 

Ludlum  Steel  Co 56  &  65 

Machinery  40A 

Mahr    Manufacturing    Co 54 

Matthews  &   Co.,   Jas.   H 2 

McCoy-Brandt    Machinery   Co. 

S121&S122 

Midvale  Co 81 

Molybdenum  Corporation  of  America.  .27 

Motch  &  Merry  weather  Machinery  Co.  82 

Included  in  this  are  booths  85  to  92 

National    Automatic    Tool    Co 91 

National    Machinery    Co 12 

National  Twist  Drill  &  Tool  Co 3136 

Nuttall  Co..  R.  D SllS 

Obermayer    Co.,    S 63 


Location  of  the  Exposition — ^Motor  Square  Garden — with  reference 


Bellevue   Industrial    Furnace   Co 96 

Bellis    Heat    Treating    Co 36A 

Bethlehem    Steel    Co 14&23 

Blanchard  Machine  Co So 

Bristol  Co 99 

Brown  Instrument  Co 9 

Bullard    Machine    Co 87 

Bureau  of  Standards S104 

Oalorizing  Co 47 

Carnegie  Institute   8149 

Case  Hardening  Service  Co 38 

Celite    Products    Co 1 

Central  Steel  Co 33 

Champion  Sales  Co S112 

Chicago  Flexible  Shaft  Co 98 

Cincinnati    Grinder    Co 90 

Cincinnati    Milling   Machine    Co .90 

Cleveland  Steel  Tool  Co 36B 

Climax   Molybdenum   Co 53-62 

Colonial  Steel  Co 33  &  42 

Combustion  Utilities  Corporation.  .94-9.'> 

Crescent  Washing  Machine  Co 93 

Crucible  Steel  Co.  of  America 13 

Cutler  Steel  Co Sill 

Davison  Gas  Burner  &  Welder  Co.. 

N.  C 99A 

Dearborn  Chemical   Co 41 

Dempsey   Furnace   Co 97 


Hagan    Co..    George    J 66 

Halcomb   Steel    Co 22 

Hamilton  &  Associates S102 

Ha.skins  Co.,   R.   G S141 

Hauck    Mfg    Co 18 

Haynes    Stellite    Co 51 

Heppenstall   Forge   &  Knife  Co.  .  .  .6-7-8 

High-Speed  Hammer  Co S109 

Holcroft  &  Co S143 

Homestead  Valve  Co SlOl 

Hoover  Steel  Ball  Co SlOO 

Hoskins  Mfg.  Co ■• 

Houghton   &  Co..    E.    F 45 

Hunter  Saw  &  Mach'ne  Co S125 

International  Nickel   Co 37&46 

Interstate  Iron  &  Steel   Co 50 

Iron  Age   21 

Iron    Trade    Review 73 

Jones  &  Laughlin   Steel   Corp 26 

Keller   Mechanical    Engraving   Co.... 89 

King  Refractories  Co 44 

Kinite   Co S114 

Kleist   &  Co..   Chas 40B 

Laughlin  &  Barney  Machinery  Co. 

57-58-59 

Leeds  &  Northrup 71  &  80 

Leitz,    Inc..    E SllO 

Linde  Air  Products  Co S117 


Ohio  Machine  Tool   Co 60 

Ohio  Steel  Foundry  Co 15 

Oilgear    Co 58 

Oliver   Instrument    Co 59 

Olsen  Testing  Machine  Co..  Tinius...72 
Pangborn   Corporation. .  . .  .74-75  &  83-84 

Pannier  Bros.   Stamp  Co S126 

Park  Chemical  Co S108 

Peerless  Machine  Co S135 

Pennsylvania  Pump  &  Compressor 

Co 92A 

Pittsburgh   Crucible  Sleel   Co S120 

Pittsburgh  Instrument  &  Machine 

Co S124 

Quigley   Furnace   Specialties  Co 61 

Racine  Tool  &  Machine  Co S140 

Rockwell   Co..  W.   S; 24 

Rodman  Chemical   Co 20 

Roessler  &  Hasslacher  Chemical  Co.SlSl 

Ryan  Co..  F.  J S132 

Scientific  Materials  Co S128 

Shore  Instrument  &  Mfg.  Co S133 

Spencer    Turbine    Co 64 

Steel  City  Testing  Laboratory SI  50 

Surface   Combustion   Co 17 

Swindell    &  Bros.,   William S103 

Tacony    Steel    Co 48 

Tate-Jones  &  Co.,  Inc S129 
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Location   of   Exhibitors'    Booths   on   the   Main   Floor   of   Motor   Square   Garden 


Space 
No. 

Taylor   Instrument  Cos 34 

United  Alloy  Steel  Co 10-11 

Union  Electric  Steel  Co 55 

U.  S.  Chain  &  Forging  Co S134 

V  &  O  Press  Co 86 

Vanadium-Alloys  Steel   Co 29-30 

Vanadium  Corporation  of  America 

16&20 

Vulcan  Crucible  Steel  Co S127 

Warner  &  Swasey  Co SllS 

Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co.. 67-68 

Wilson-Maeulen    Co S138-S139 

Witherow    Steel    Co 39 


Motor    Square   Garden   Where    tlie    International    Steel 
Exposition  Is  to   Be  Held 
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made  from  these  grades  of  steel.  Represented  by  R.  A. 
McDonald,  Dr.  C.  N.  Johnson,  A.  E.  Van  Cleve,  M.  S. 
Dravo,  C.  E.  Hill  and  J.  W.  Taylor. 

Cutler  Steel  Co.,  Pittsburgh.  Complete  line  of  the  com- 
pany's heat-resisting  alloy,  Duraloy,  in  the  various  forms 
in  which  it  is  manufactured,  namely,  castings,  sheets, 
bars  and  wire.  Represented  by  W.  H.  Waddington,  A.  S. 
Lambie.  W.  F.  Furman.  F.  B.  Foster  and  T.  R.  Hey- 
ward,  Jr. 

D 

Dearborn  Chemical  Co.,  Chicago.  No-Ox-Id  rust  preventa- 
tive compound ;  Klean-Kleen,  a  powdered  cleaner,  and 
Dearboline.  a  liquid  cleaner.  Represented  by  E.  M.  Con- 
verse, Chicago,  director  of  specialties  department ;  J.  A. 
Crenner,  E.  K.  Thomas  and  C.  C.  Brown  of  Pittsburgh 
office  and  C.  I.  Loudenback  of  Detroit  office. 

Henry  Disston  &  Sons,  Philadelphia.  Disston  metal-cut- 
ting saws,  tools  and  files,  with  metal-cutting  saws  in  op- 
eration. Represented  by  Messrs.  Dorrington,  Ludy  and 
Newman. 

Driver-Harris  Co.,  Harrison,  N.  J.  Cast  N'ichrome  carboniz- 
ing containers,  furnace  muffles,  furnace  parts,  con- 
veyor chains,  retorts,  pyrometer  protection  tubes,  Ni- 
chrome  sheets  and  Nichrome  in  various  other  forms  for 
high  temperature  work.  Represented  by  H.  D.  Mc- 
Kinney. 

E 

Charles  Engbs-hard,  Inc.,  New  York.  Indicating  and  re- 
cording thermo-electric  pyrometer  instruments  in  opera- 
tion for  both  rare-metal  and  base-metal  types  of  thermo- 
couples :  electric  resistance  thermometers,  both  indicat- 
ing and  recording  types :  automatic  temperature  regu- 
lators in  connection  with  thermo-electric  pyrometers, 
electric  resistance  thermometers  and  thermostats,  these 
including  electric  circuit  breaker  panels,  solenoid  op- 
erated valves,  motor  operated  valves  and  a  new  type 
mercury  circuit  breaker  ;  indicating  and  recording  instru- 
ments for  gas  analysis,  operated  on  the  principle  of 
thermal  conductivity ;  autographic  instrument  for  meas- 
urement of  temperature  coefficient  of  expansion :  a  com- 
plete line  of  Impervite  refractory  porcelain  in  the  form 
of  crucibles,  boats,  combustion  tubes,  pyrometer  tubes, 
etc.  Represented  by  J.  H.  Allison,  E.  J.  Deckman  and 
E.  S.  Newcomb. 

Equitable  Gas  Co.,  Pittsburgh.  Photographic  reproductions 
of  various  furnace  installations  ;  a  corps  of  engineers  to 
give  advice  regarding  the  use  of  gas  for  heat  treating 
and  other  purposes.  Represented  by  R.  E.  Polk,  C.  H. 
Whitwell.  E.  F.  Koch  and  C.  J.  Long. 


Firth-Sterling  Steel  Co.,  McKeesport,  Pa.  Samples  of  Blue 
Chip  high-speed  steel.  Firth-Sterling  special  tool  and  die 
steel  and  Firth-Sterling  stainless  steel.  Represented  by 
Edwin  T.  Jackman,  in  charge  ;  D.  G.  Clark,  A.  C.  Leete, 
Robert  Kimber,  A.  E.  Barker,  H.  I.  Moore,  Charles  Von 
Schlutter,  Harry  Jarvis,  Frederic  Jarvis,  D.  E.  Jackman, 
Jr.,  G.  J.  Bauer,  H.  S.  Norman,  W.  A.  Nungester,  W.  C. 
Royce,  L.  E.  Tegardine,  J.  A.  Wotan,  T.  A.  Larecy,  R.  H. 
Hallagan  and  M.  E.  Burkemer. 

J.  B.  Ford  Co.,  Wyandotte.  Mich.  Wyandotte  cleaning  spe- 
cialties and  a  specimen  air  agitation  tank.  Represented 
by  B.  N.  Goodell,  Wyandotte ;  C.  S.  Tompkins,  Detroit, 
and  J.  H.  Smith,  Pittsburgh. 


General  Allots  Co..  Boston.  Full  line  of  carbonizing  boxes, 
lead  and  cyanide  pots,  pyrometer  tubes  and  castings  for 
heat  resisting  purposes.  Represented  by  H.  H.  Harris, 
president ;  E.  P.  Van  Stone,  vice-president,  and  W.  K. 
Leach,   assistant  to  the  president. 

General  Electric  Co.,  Schenectady,  N.  T.  Three  electric 
heat  treating  furnaces.  Represented  by  A.  N.  Otis,  ft.  F. 
Collins,  Walker  Anderson,  C.  L.  Scott,  R.  A.  Tophan  and 
C.  T.  McLoughlin. 

GiDDiNGS  &  Lewis  Machine  Tool  Co.,  Fond  du  Lac.  Wis. 
No.  32  horizontal  boring  mill  in  the  space  of  the  Motch 
&  Merryweather  Co.  Represented  by  George  Cole,  the 
company's  Cleveland  representative,  and  E.  V.  Wenzell, 
sales  manager. 

Goddard  &  GODDARD  Co.,  Detroit.  "Go  &  Go"  type  of  milling' 
cutters.  Represented  by  A.  N.  Goddard,  president ;  C. 
H.  Wallace,  railroad  demonstrator ;  R.  T.  Rice,  Ohio  and 
Pittsburgh  representative :  J.  W.  Sederquist,  New  York 
representative :  E.  E.  Guntert,  Rochester,  N.  Y. ;  Dlx 
Proctor,  New  York ;  Joseph  Sample,  Phlladephia,  and 
C.  S.  Goddard,  general  sales  manager. 

Gould  &  Ebkrhardt,  Newark,  N.  J.  A  32-in.  Invincible 
shaper  in  operation,  roughing  off  steel  die  blocks.  It  is 
possible  to  operate  this  machine  from  9  to  115  strokes 
per  min.,  according  to  the  manufacturers.  Represented 
by  Albert  Miller,  demonstrator. 


George  J.  Hagan  Co.,  Pittsburgh.  Standard  electric  heat- 
treating  furnace ;  also  a  supply  of  literature  describing 
various  installations  of  electric  furnace  equipment  that 
have  been  made  within  the  past  few  years.  Represented 
by  R  E.  Talley,  C.  F.  Cone  and  A.  D.  Dauch. 

Halcomb  Steel  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  A  complete  line  of 
tool,  alloy  and  special  steels ;  also  dies  and  tools  shows 
uses  to  which  company's  tool  steel  may  be  put,  and 
products  from  company's  alloy  steels,  including  auto- 
mobile and  airplane  crank  shafts,  cam  shafts,  gears, 
connecting  rods,  springs,  etc.  ;  also  products  of  the  com- 
pany's wire  mill  in  cold  drawn  wire,  drill  rod  and  special 
shapes  both  in  tool  and  alloy  steels.  Represented  by 
Messrs.  Stagg,  Galbraith,  Kirwan,  Talraage,  Schroeder, 
Atkinson,   Schnibbe,   Boland  and  Spalding. 

R.  G.  Haskins  Co.,  Chicago.  Flexible  shaft  equipments  and 
portable  tools  used  for  die  sinking  and  drop  forging 
work,  as  well  as  in  other  branches  of  the  steel  industry  ; 
also  a  working  model  of  the  Spurgin  belt  shifter.  Rep- 
resented by  R.  G.  Haskins  and  Ralph  Sloan. 

Hauck  Mfg.  Co.,  Brooklyn.  Venturi  high  and  low  pressure 
furnace  burners  for  open-hearth  furnaces,  annealing 
furnaces,  case  hardening  furnaces,  forging  furnaces, 
crucible  melting  furnaces,  muffle  and  retort  furnaces, 
plate,  angle  and  rod  heating  furnaces,  core  ovens,  etc. ; 
also  portable  burners  for  cupola  lighting,  mold  drying, 
ladle  heating,  straightening,  bending,  pre-heating  for 
welding,  thawing,  etc.  ;  hand  torches  for  drying  and 
patching  cores,  tool  dressing,  tempering  small  tools,  etc. 
Represented  by  Jules  Escheman,  Herbert  Vogelsang.  A. 
F.  Schuman,  F.  A.  Thomas,  F.  J.  Schwenk  and  W.  C. 
Elze. 

Hatnes  Stellite  Co.,  New  York.  Haynes  Stellite  tool  bits 
and  welded  tools  for  turning,  boring  and  planing ;  blades 
for  milling  cutters,  boring  bars  and  reamers ;  solid  mill- 
ing cutters,  die  casting  machine  parts,  hot  billet  scrapers 
and  various  other  products.  Represented  by  A.  B. 
Leonard    and    W.    J.    Lindner. 

Heppenstall  Forge  &  Knife  Co.,  Pittsburgh.  Forgings, 
shear  knives,  an  impact  testing  machine  and  moving 
pictures.  Represented  by  G.  I.  Allen,  Cleveland ;  F.  C. 
Moyer,  Detroit ;  A.  L.  Wurster,  Philadelphia ;  R.  C. 
Rose,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  and  C.  J.  Sauer,  Bridgeport.  Conn. 

Holcroft  &  Co.,  Detroit.  Two  electric  melting  furnaces, 
small  size.  Represented  by  H.  L.  Ritts,  sales  manager ; 
R.  T.  Cadwell,  secretary  and  treasurer ;  C.  E.  Chaney, 
electrical  sales  engineer ;  A.  Ruckstahl,  engineer ;  H.  M. 
Gregory  and  F.  E.  Gardener,  Canadian  representatives. 

HosKiNS  Mfg.  Co.,  Detroit.  An  electric  heat  treating  furnace, 
equipped  with  five  alloy  tubes,  through  which  the  ma- 
terial to  be  heat  treated  is  shoved  by  an  automatic 
pusher.  This  furnace  is  declared  to  be  particularly 
adapted  to  the  heat  treatment  of  such  parts  as  knuckle 
bolts,  spring  bolts,  piston  pins  and  similar  small  pieces. 
The  principal  feature  of  the  outfit  is  that  it  allows  in- 
dividual quenching  of  each  piece.  Represented  by  J.  D. 
Sterling.  R.  P.  Ellis,  W.  D.  Little,  W.  A.  Gatward  and 
C.    S.   Kinnison. 

E.  F.  Houghton  &  Co.,  Philadelphia.  Cutting  oils,  carburiz- 
ers.  tempering  and  drawing  oils,  quenching  oils,  Hough- 
ton's absorbed  oils  and  Vim  leather  belts  and  packings. 
Represented  by  H.  G.  Lloyd,  G.  W.  Pressell,  W.  A. 
Buechner,  D.  J.  Richards  and  C.  H.   Schultz. 

Hunter  Saw  &  Machine  Co.,  Pittsburgh.  Inserted  tooth 
and  solid  tooth  circular  milling  saw  blades :  also  hot 
saws,  tube  saws,  inserted  tooth  saw  grinders,  sharpening 
and  beveling  machine  for  sharpening  and  beveling  teeth 
of  milling  saw  blades :  also  a  line  of  hardened  steel 
specialties  such  as  circular  shear  knives,  clutch  disks, 
valve  plates,  core  plates,  brick  mold  liners,  pneumatic 
hammer  rivets,  sets  and  chisel  blanks.  Represented  by 
the  entire  staff  of  the  company's  heat  treating  depart- 
ment and  officials  of  the  sales  department. 

International  Nickel  Co.,  New  York.  Various  finished 
products  made  of  nickel  steel.  Represented  by  P.  D. 
Merica,  C.   McKnight,  Jr.,  and  L.  MuUer-Thym. 

Interstate  Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  Chicago.  Finished  parts  made 
from  the  company's  steel  as  produced  by  the  leading 
spring  manufacturers  of  the  United  States ;  also  assem- 
blies and  units  of  other  motor  car  parts  such  as  trans- 
missions, in  connection  with  a  mill  display  of  sections 
and  samples  indicating  the  scope  and  character  of  the 
company's  alloy  steel  production  ;  also  a  three  reel  film 
known  as  "The  Story  of  Alloy  Steel."  Represented  by 
Paul  Llewellyn,  vice-president ;  W.  J.  MacKenzie,  metal- 
lurgist, and  Elmer  Larned,  assistant. 
J 

JONES  &  Laughlin  Steel  Corporation,  Pittsburgh.  Speci- 
mens illustrating  the  different  products  this  company 
manufactures.  Booth  fitted  up  as  a  reception  room. 
Represented  by  Jesse  J.  Shuman,  H.  W.  Graham  and  A. 
Milne. 
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KuLLKR  Mechanical  Engravino  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Keller 
heavy-duty  automatic  dlo-cuttlng  machine,  motor  driven, 
with  centrally  located  push-button  controls,  of  a  type  de- 
signed to  handle  the  largest  dies  for  which  hammers  are 
built;  shown  cutting  a  48-ln.  die  tor  one  of  the  leading 
manufacturers  of  the  United  States,  on  a  Hardtem  steel 
block,  from  a  cement  master ;  also  a  new  device  for 
nnlshing  dies.  Represented  by  Jules  Dicrckx,  vice- 
president  and  sales  manager ;  S.  A.  Keller,  treasurer ; 
Charles  Bitter  and  A.  J.  Benson. 
Kino  Refbactokies  Co..  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Flame  brand  cements 
for  laying  up,  veneering  and  patching  Are  brick  linings, 
monolithic  walls  and  baffles,  together  with  bulletin  ma- 
chines with  slides  of  different  installations  of  the  com- 
pany's materials.  Represented  by  S.  C.  Smith,  president ; 
E.  J.  Eddy,  treasurer,  and  H.  J.  Parthesius.  Pittsburgh 
sales  agent. 
KINITB  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  Kinite  and  Kompite  castings 
and  patterns  from  which  these  castings  are  made  ;  also 
stamping  made  on  Kinite  and  Kompite  dies.  Represented 
by  T.  A.  Moorman,  superintendent ;  H.  F.  Kluender,  De- 
troit representative ;  William  C.  Eakin.  Pittsburgh  rep- 
resentative, and  E.  J.  Mohr,  sales  manager. 
Charles  Kleist  &  Son,  Jamestown,  N.  Y.  Built-up  and 
standard  type  hammer  boards  and  hammer  pins.  Rep- 
resented by  H.  E.  Kleist. 

li 
Laughlin-Barney  Machinery  Co.,  Pittsburgh.  Various 
machine  tools,  including  a  32-in.  Dreadnaught  shaper 
made  by  the  Ohio  Machine  Tool  Co. ;  Nos.  2  and  4  Oliver 
drill  pointers  and  by  the  Oliver  Instrument  Co.  ;  drilling 
machines  made  by  the  Avey  Drilling  Machine  Co.  :  goose- 
neck type  broaching  and  assembling  presses  made  by  the 
Oilgear  Co.,  and  high-duty  drilling  machines  made  by 
the  Foote-Burt  Co.  The  Ohio  Machine  Tool  Co.  rep- 
resented by  C.  C.  Swift,  secretary  and  treasurer  ;  Oliver 
Instrument  Co.,  represented  by  E.  C.  Oliver,  president, 
and  W.  G.  Shutt;  Avey  Drilling  Machine  Co.,  repre- 
sented by  J.  G.  Hey,  vice-president  and  general  man- 
ager ;  Oilgear  Co..  represented  by  W.  D.  Creider,  sales 
manager ;  Laughlin-Barney  Machinery  Co..  represented 
by  Harry  E.  Barney,  J.  K.  Henry,  William  Katzenmeyer, 
R.  C.  Neimeier,  C.  W.  Pompey  and  J.  M.  Hill. 
Leeds  &  Northrup  Co.,  Philadelphia.  Potentiometer  pyro- 
meters of  the  indicating,  recording,  signalling  and  con- 
trolling types,  and  equipment  for  heat  treatment  by  the 
Hump  method,  this  equipment  in  operation  hardening 
carbon  and  alloy  steel  tools.  Represented  by  G.  W.  Tall, 
Jr..  A.  E.  Tarr,  O.  Brewer,  H.  Brewer  and  E.  B.  Esta- 
brook. 
E.  Leitz,  Inc.,  New  York.  Leitz  micro-metallograph,  a  large 
metal  microscope  with  camera ;  medium  type  microscope, 
model  MO,  workshop  microscope,  model  MT,  Brinell 
microscope,  assortment  ot  grinding  and  polishing  ma- 
chines, several  models  of  mineralogical  microscopes  and 
assortment  of  accessories  of  interest  to  steel  manufac- 
turers. Represented  by  G.  Spindler,  in  charge  of  com- 
pany's technical  department,  and  H.  E.  Bader,  Middle 
West  representative. 
LuDLUM  Steel  Co.,  Watervliet,  N.  Y.  Special  tools  made 
from  Ludlum  steels,  such  as  chisels,  dies,  punches,  ream- 
ers, twist  drills,  etc. ;  also  valves  made  from  the  com- 
pany's Silcrome  valve  steel ;  also  specimens  of  non- 
corrosive  steels  and  high-speed  tools.  Represented  by 
V.  S.  Yarnall,  assistant  to  the  president;  W.  H.  Vroo- 
man,  assistant  manager  of  sales ;  Charles  B.  Temple- 
ton,  Jr.  ;  also  in  attendance :  T.  C.  Sherman,  Cleveland 
manager ;  P.  R.  Thurston.  Pittsburgh  representative  ;  J. 
E.  Polhemus.  Detroit  manager;  Harry  I.  Askew.  Herman 
W.  Spiegel  and  John  J.  Cruice,  Detroit  representatives ; 
W.  A.  Edwards,  Chicago  manager  ;  P.  E.  Floyd,  Chicago 
representative. 

M 
Mahr  Mfg.  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  Mahrvel  standard  heat 
treaters  and  tool  furnaces,  Mahrvel  direct-connected 
blowers  and  kindred  equipment.  Represented  by  W.  M. 
Horner,  president ;  H.  A.  Anderson,  chief  engineer ;  B. 
G.  Harmon,  manager  Chicago  branch  ;  E.  P.  Piea.  Phila- 
delphia representative ;  A.  D.  Fihsel,  Cleveland  repre- 
sentative ;  James  A.  Murrian,  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  repre- 
sentative, and  H.  R.  Rosendahl,  field  engineer. 
James  H.  Matthews  &  Co.,  Pittsburgh.  Marking  devices 
for  the  marking  of  metals,  including  steel  stamping  and 
embossing  dies,  steel  letters  and  figures,  brass  and  rubber 
dies  for  box  printing,  marking  inks,  identification  checks 
and  badges,  metal  shipping  tags,  bronze  signs.  Rep- 
resented by  Harry  Ehrlen,  J.  L.  McConaghy  and  H.  R. 
Wade. 
The  Midvale  Co.,  Nicetown,  Philadelphia.  Hardened  and 
ground  rolls  for  cold  rolling  all  sorts  of  metals  ;  stain- 
less- steel  exemplified  by  pieces  of  finished  cutlery  ;  also 
exhibits  showing  eight  stages  in  the  manufacture  of 
revolver  chambers ;   also  models  or  patterns  used  in  the 


Midvale  shops  for  all  sorts  of  rough  and  finished  machin- 
ing. Represented  by  Stuart  Hazlcwood,  vice-president; 
H.  E.  Rowe  and  J.  E.  De  Cray,  Philadelphia;  W.  B. 
Smyth  and  J.  C.  Glass,  Cleveland. 

Molybdenum  Corporation  of  America.  Pittsburgh.  Samples 
of  tungsten  ore  and  ferro-tungsten,  samples  of  molyb- 
denite ore,  molybdlc  acid,  ferro-molybdenum,  molyb- 
denum metallic  powder,  molybdenum  wire  and  sheet ; 
also  many  products  made  from  molybdenum  .steels,  such 
as  springs,  chisels,  shovels,  rolling  mill  rolls,  lock  washers, 
bearings,  etc.  Represented  by  J.  M.  Fuller,  in  charge  of 
exhibit,  with  attendance  also  by  J.  W.  Weitzenkorn,  vice- 
president  and  general  manager  ;  Clifton  Taylor,  general 
sales  agent ;  B.  A.  Lucas,  works  manager. 

MoTCH  &  Merryweather  Co.,  Cleveland.  Various  machine 
tools  sold  by  this  company  in  the  Ohio  territory.  Rep- 
resented by  salesmen  of  the  company  and  special  rep- 
i-esentatives  of  machine  tool  buildei-s. 


riONAL  Machinery  Co.,  Tiflan,  Ohio.  Display  of  samples 
of  products  produced  on  forging  mathijio-s  and  bolt, 
nut,  rivet  and  wire  nail  machinery  made  by  this  company. 
Represented  by  Charles  Harmon,  K.  L.  Ernst  and  F.  J. 
Mawby. 

D.  Nuttall  Co.,  Pittsburgh.  A  display  of  miscellaneous 
small  gears  which  have  been  hardened  by  the  company's 
special  process ;  also  flexible  couplings  and  the  assembly 
power  unit  through  courtesy  of  the  Denver  Rock  Drill 
Co.  Represented  by  W.  H.  Phillips,  chief  engineer ;  R. 
W.  Young,  sales  engineer  ;  L.  H.  Keim,  engineer  ;  W.  H. 
Smith,  sales  engineer,  with  the  following  officials  of  the 
company  also  in  attendance :  Milton  Rupert  vice-presi- 
dent; Q.  W.  Hershey,  sales  manager;  C.  H.  Doolin,  sales 
engineer ;  L.  F.  Burnham,  engineer ;  J.  A.  Bouslough. 
assistant  works  manager ;  E.  C.  Wilson,  railway  sales 
department ;  C.  H.  Parker,  industrial  sales  department ; 
Miss  H.  Gatens,   mining  sales  department. 


S.  Obermayer  Co.,  Pittsburgh.  Various  high  temperature 
furnace  cements  and  the  company's  special  prepared 
charcoal  for  loose-pack  rolling.  Represented  by  E.  D. 
Frohman,  J.  L.  Cummings,  F.  A.  Eggert,  W.  C.  Samuels 
and  F.  P.  Bullion 

Ohio  Machine  Tool  Co.  An  Ohio  32-in.  Dreadnaught  shaper, 
with  four-speed  selective-type  gear  box,  all  gears  of 
heat-treated  alloy  steel.  Represented  by  John  Leibold 
and  C.  C.   Swift. 

Oliver  Instrument  Co.,  Adrian,  Mich.  Two  sizes  of  the 
company's  automatic  drill  grinders  and  one  of  its  filing 
machines.     Represented  by  E.  C.  Oliver  and  W.  G.  Schutt. 

Tinius  Olsen  Testing  Machine  Co.,  Philadelphia.  Com- 
pletely equipped  laboratory,  comprising  some  of  the  new- 
est testing  machines  and  instruments,  such  as  universal 
testing  machines  for  tension,  compression  and  transverse 
testing  of  wire  and  other  material,  also  fitted  with  special 
attachments  for  Brinell  hardness  tests,  ductility  tests  for 
sheet  metal,  also  for  testing  welds  and  welding  material 
by  the  Owens  method,  also  for  testing  valves,  fitting  and 
gages  hydro-statistically ;  various  types  of  Olsen  hy- 
draulic Brinell  hardness  testers,  the  Olsen  hardness 
testers  for  sheet  metal,  Olsen  ductility  testers  for  sheet 
metal ;  also  repeated  impact  testing  machines  of  the 
Matsumura  type,  special  spring  testing  machines,  the 
Olsen-Boyd  cement  tester,  the  latest  machine  of  its  type, 
and  elasicity  testing  machines  for  wire.  The  Olsen-Wil- 
liams  dynamic  ductility  testing  machine,  which  is  the 
recording  type,  and  the  Herbert  pendulum  hardness  tester 
are  special  features,  the  latter  being  shown  in  this 
country  for  the  first  time. 
P 

Pangborn  Corporation,  Hagerstown,  Md.  Barrel  sand-blast, 
cabinet  sand-blast  and  rotary  table  sand-blast  equip- 
ment, all  in  operation  demonstrating  the  sand-blasting 
of  heat  treated  parts,  forgings.  etc. ;  also  a  display  of 
photographs  showing  sand-blast  equipment  installations 
in  heat  treating  plants,  interesting  specimens  of  the  heat- 
treating  art  and  a  complete  display  of  metallic  abra- 
sives. Represented  by  John  C.  Pangborn,  vice-president ; 
F.  E.  Wolf,  district  sales  engineer,  and  H.  D.  Gates,  sales 
manager. 

Pannier  Brothers  Stamp  Co.,  Pittsburgh.  Devices  em- 
ployed for  marking  of  steel,  employing  steel  stamps  and 
dies  ;  also  a  duplicate  of  the  first  mechanical  device  em- 
ployed for  making  a  mark,  which  is  said  to  date  back  to 
the  Runic  period,  the  original  of  which  is  in  the  Husaby 
Museum  in  Sweden.  Represented  by  O.  M.  Pannier, 
president ;  W.  J.  Pannier,  Jr.,  vice-president ;  P.  Spelcher, 
Jr.,  W.  W.  Hague  and  C.  C.  Gray. 
Park  Chemical  Co.,  Detroit.  Case  hardening  compounds. 
Cyanides,  cyanide  mixtures,  reheating  materials,  lead  pot 
carbon,  quenching  and  drawing  oils  and  furnace  ce- 
ments.   Represented  by  Messrs.  Schermer  and  Bourg. 
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Peerless  Machine  Co.j  Racine,  Wis.  One  6  x  6-in.  universal 
shaping  saw,  one  13  x  13-in.  universal  shaping  saw  and 
one  9  X  9-in.  high-speed  hack  saw,  all  in  operation.  Rep- 
resented by  H.  J.  Swanson.  general  sales  manager  ;  A.  H. 
Goetz.  Pittsburgh  representative,  and  R.  W.  Hansen, 
Cleveland  representative. 

Pennsylvania  Pump  &  Compressor  Co.,  Easton,  Pa.  Penn- 
sylvania air  compressor  in  operation,  furnishing  air  for 
the  use  of  other  exhibitors,  and  therefore  working  under 
normal  conditions.  Represented  by  George  C.  Towie, 
Pittsburgh  representative,  and  R.  H.  Mellick  and  Charles 
A.   Benckert.  from  the  company's  shop. 

Pittsburgh  Instrument  &  IL^chine  Co.,  Pittsburgh.  Brinell 
testing  machine,  impact  testing  machine,  sheet  metal 
tester  and  metallographic  grinding  machine.  Represented 
by  Paul  Kammerer  and  Charles  Trueg. 

QuiGLET  Furnace  Specialties  Co.,  New  York.  High  temper- 
ature insulation  in  brick  block,  powder  and  cement  form 
for  retarding  heat  flow  through  furnace  walls  and  other 
heated  equipment :  Hytempite.  a  high  temperature  ce- 
ment for  bonding  flre  brick  and  other  refractories,  its 
bonding  qualities  being  demonstrated  by  electric  furnace 
tests  under  severe  temperature  changes.  Represented 
by  W.  S.  Quigley,  president ;  W.  H.  Gaylord,  Jr.,  travel- 
ing sales  manger,  and  D.  F.  McMahon. 
R 

Racine  Tool  &  Machine  Co.,  Racine.  Wis.  Racine  high-speed 
metal  cutting  machines,  including  the  Xo.  5  machine  of 
6-in.  capacity,  motor  driven  through  silent  chain  drive  ; 
also  a  Racine  duplex  band  saw,  the  latest  addition  to 
the  company's  line ;  also  Racine  Junior  4-in.  machine, 
which  is  a  portable  metal-cutting  machine  for  the  aver- 
age small  shop. 

Rodman  Chemical  Co.,  Verona,  Pa.  Case  hardening  or 
carburizing  compounds,  luting  or  sealing  compounds, 
quenching  oils  and  tempering  oils.  Represented  by  Hugh 
Rodman,  general  manager,  and  Gordon  A.  Webb,  De- 
troit district  manager. 

ROESSLER  &  Hasslacher  CHEMICAL  Co.,  New  York.  Chemi- 
cals for  case  hardening  such  as  sodium  cyanide,  cop- 
per cyanide,  sodium  prussiate,  potassium  prussiate.  etc  . 
and  case-hardened  metal  parts,  including  gears  and  pin- 
ions. Represented  by  Charles  H.  Proctor.  William  M. 
Gager  and  a  representative  from  the  company's  Pitts- 
burgh office. 

P.  J.  Ryan  &  Ci..  Philadelnhia.  Different  types  of  burners, 
including  new  automatic  combination  gas  and  oil  burner : 
also  working  models  of  firm's  new  automatic  tem- 
perature control  for  gas  and  oil  burners;  a  small  work- 
ing model  of  new  type  of  resistor  hanger  block  for  elec- 
tric furnace  construction.  Represented  by  F.  J.  Ryan, 
president :  G.  F.  Beach,  chief  engineer  ;  F.  A.  Hall,  sales- 
department  :  J.  L.  Edwards,  Pittsburgh  manager,  and 
Harry  M.  Austin. 

Scientific  Materials  Co..  Pittsburgh.  Various  machines 
used  in  heat  treating  operations,  such  as  the  Brinell 
hardness  testing  machine  :  the  F.  &  P.  optical  pyrometer. 
a  direct  reading  pyrometer  for  measuring  pouring,  heat 
treating  and  other  temperatures ;  the  S.  M.  Co.  optical 
bench  for  the  examination  and  photography  of  micro- 
structure  of  metals  :  grinding  and  polishing  machines  tor 
preparing  specimens  for  micro-examination ;  levigated 
alumina,  a  special  prepared  solution  for  metallographic 
polishing.  Represented  by  E.  H.  Fisher,  E.  C.  Mateja 
and   E.  P.   Dillinger. 

Shore  Instrument  &  Mfg.  Co..  Jamaica.  N.  Y.  Testing  de- 
vices, including  recording  scleroscope,  model  D.  and  im- 
proved vertical  scale  scleroscope.  model  C-I.  both  of 
which  are  used  for  measuring  the  hardness  of  metals ; 
Pyroscope,  for  measuring  high  temperatures ;  Durometer, 
for  measuring  hardness  of  rubber :  E'astometer.  for 
measuring  elasticity  of  rubber ;  Localcase.  for  selective 
case  hardening ;  Localhard.  for  selective  tool  steel  hard- 
ening.    Represented  by  F.  G.  Kendall. 

Spbncer  Turbine  Co.,  Hartford.  Conn.  Turbo  compressn:s 
for  supplying  air  in  connection  with  oil  and  gas-burnine 
industrial  furnaces,  foundry  cupolas,  etc.  Repre.sented 
by  H.  M.  Grossman,  sales  engineer,  and  O.  J.  Dingce. 
engineer. 

Steel  Citt  Testing  Laboratory,  Pittsburgh.  Hand  and 
power  operated  Brinell  machines  for  various  loads.  Rep- 
resented by  H.  A.  Weaver,  general  manager. 

Sobface  Combustion  Co.,  New  York.  A  combination  gas  an. I 
oil  burner  equipped  with  automatic  proportioning  de 
vices ;  also  a  valve  control  common  to  all  products  of  this 
company ;  also  exhibits  of  the  fundamental  features  of 
Surface  combustion,  such  as  inspirators,  commonly 
called  "gas  carburetors,"  and  the  several  types  of  gas 
burners  which  are  used.  Represented  by  F.  J.  Winder, 
manager  of  Pittsburgh  ofnce ;  M.  Goodman  and  A.  M. 
Apmann.  m 

Tacont  Stebl  Co.,  Philadelphia.  Bar  steel,  billets,  forgings. 
die  blocks  and  piston   rods.     Represented  hy  H    A     R;i\- 


ter.  general  manager  of  sales,  and  C.  W.  Forcier,  Pitts- 
burgh district  manager. 

TATB-JONES  &  Co.,  INC.,  Pittsburgh.  Automatic  control  units 
for  oil  and  gas,  various  types  of  burners  ;  literature  and 
information  relating  to  electric  furnace  operation.  Rep- 
resented by  Edward  Busch.  Detroit  :  W.  H.  Busch,  Day- 
tr.n.  Ohio  :  R.  I..  Mann.  Buffalo.  X.  T.  ;  W.  M.  Smith, 
New  York;  P.  J.  Myall,  and  J.  L.  Stroman,  Chicago. 

Taylor  Instrument  Compajjies,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Full  line 
of  indicating  and  recording  pyrometers :  portable  and 
wall  type  switchboard  protection  cases ;  also  full  line 
of  heavy-duty  thermo-couples ;  temperature  regulators, 
central  recorders  and  thermometers  for  brine,  lead  and 
nil  tempering  baths.  Represented  by  G.  A.  Howell, 
Rochester.  N.  Y.  ;  E.  C.  Taylor  and  Avery  Taylor,  Pitts- 

V 

United  Allot  Steel  Corporation.  Canton,  Ohio.  Exhibi- 
tion of  charts  and  other  data  giving  physical  properties 
which  may  be  received  from  various  heat-treated  alloy 
steels ;  also  sections  of  forgings  to  show  the  proper 
grain  flow.  Represented  by  H.  H.  Pleasance,  vice-presi- 
dent ;  M.  F.  McOmber,  district  sales  agent,  and  F.  W. 
Krebs.   sales   engineer. 

Union  Electric  Steel  Corporation.  Carnegie.  Pa.  Die 
blocks,  trimmer  steels,  piston  rods  and  shoes.  Repre- 
sented by  W.  L.  Goodrich,  sales  manager;  R.  J.  Emery, 
I.  J.  Johnson,  D.   Stuart  and  W.  H.  Reeger. 

U.  S.  Chain  &  Forge  Co.,  Pittsburgh.  Specimens  of  various 
kinds  of  heat-treated  chain ;  also  moving  pictures  of 
the  comparative  wearing  qualities  of  heat-treated  and 
untreated  chain.  Represented  by  Frank  L.  Campbell, 
Frank  A.  Bond  and  William  H.  Reids. 


V  &  O  Press  Co..  Hudson.  X.  Y.  A  V  &  O  double-length 
slide  press,  a  model  clutch,  samples  of  recent  develop- 
ments in  pressed  metal  working,  miscellaneous  dies,  a 
disassembled  V  .S:  O  press  and  various  photographs. 
Represented  by  Edward  Cairns  and  R.  O.  Brunst. 

^•A.NADIUM-ALLOTs  STEEL  CO.,  Latrobc,  Pa.  Tools  made  from 
various  grades  of  steels  made  by  the  company ;  frac- 
tures showing  the  result  of  different  kinds  of  heat  treat- 
ment of  each  grade  of  steel,  and  fractures  showing  the 
effect  of  different  methods  of  manufacturing  different 
grades  of  tool  steel.  Represented  by  J.  P.  Gill  and  L,.  D. 
Bowman,  metallurgists  ;  E.  L,.  Moberg.  vice-president  in 
charge  of  operations,  and  the  following  sales  representa- 
tives ;  A.  P.  Chilcott.  Buffalo  :  W.  R.  Mau.  A.  G.  Henry. 
R.  F.  Xonnan.  ^V.  L.  Colter.  Chicago;  F.  W.  Potts,  Cin- 
cinnati ;  J.  H.  Caler,  R.  L.  DauU,  T.  J.  Van  de  Motter, 
Cleveland ;  J.  S.  Cole.  Dayton.  Ohio  ;  A.  F.  MacFarland 
and  D.  D.  Dodd.  Detroit ;  D.  A.  Black,  E.  B.  Kitfleld,  L. 
G.  Murray,  Ne%v  England  division ;  J.  A.  McKay.  New 
York  ;  A.  W.  Stephenson  and  P.  C.  Comas,  Philadelphia  ; 
H.   P.    Edison,   R.   R.  .\rtz.   D.  L.   Bardes,    Pittsburgh. 

Vanadium  Corporation  of  America,  New  York.  Specimens 
of  vanadium  ore  and  ferrovanadium  ;  Attractoscope  ex- 
hibition of  lantern  slides  of  Peruvian  scenes,  mining  and 
shipping  vanadium  ore  and  applications  of  vanadium 
steel.  Represented  by  George  L.  Xorris.  in  charge  ;  Col. 
Merrill  G.  Baker,  vice-nresident  :  B.  D.  Saklatwalls, 
Charles  F.  Fritz,  J.  A.  Miller,  Jr.,  H.  T.  Chandler  and 
W.   R.   Flannery. 

Vulcan  Crucible  Steel  Co.,  Aliquippa,  Pa.  Tool  steels 
(high  speed,  alloy  and  carbon)  and  special  steels,  ma- 
terials used  in  their  manufacture  and  tools  and  pans 
made  therefrom.  Represented  by  G.  L.  Kronfeld  ami 
A.  D.  Beeken,  Jr. 

■w 

Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co..  East  Pittsburgh.  A 
number  of  electric  furnaces  of  the  muffle  and  wire-wound 
type,  round  and  rectangular  crucible  furnaces,  tube  fur- 
naces and  combustion  furnaces,  also  oven  heaters,  air 
heaters  and  space  heaters :  a  furnace  and  an  oven  in  op- 
eration heat  treating  steel  and  an  electrically  heated  oil 
bath.  Represented  by  W.  S.  Scott,  manager  of  industrial 
heating  section  of  the  industrial  sales  department,  and 
members  of  the  sales  and  engineering  departments. 

Wilson-Maeulen  Co.,  X'ew  York.  Indicating  and  auto- 
graphic thermoelectric  pyrometers  and  electrical  resist- 
ance thermometers ;  also  three  sizes  of  Rockwell  direcl- 
reading  hardness  tester.  Represented  by  S.  C.  Horn. 
Pittsburgh  ;  C.  E.  Hellenberg,  Detroit,  and  Harvey  Lee, 
Cincinnati. 

WiTHEROW  Steel  Co.,  Pittsburgh.  Continuous  die  -  rolled 
products  such  as  ring  gear  blanks,  front  axle  blanks 
and  rear  axle  shafts.  Represented  by  W.  P.  Witherow. 
president ;  J.  S.  Langston.  general  sales  manager,  and 
Lee   Leibinger,   sales   engineer. 

W.\R.NER  &  Swaset  Co.,  Cleveland.  No.  3-.\  universal  hollow 
hexagon  turret  lathe  in  operation,  doing  both  bar 
and  chucking  work.  Represented  by  C.  J.  Stilwell,  do- 
mestic sales  manager ;  A.  H.  Keetch.  manager  Buffalo 
office;  J.  E.  Flgner.  Pittsburgh  representative,  and  Frank 
Castle,  demonstrator. 
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Technical  Program  for  the  Convention 


The  proKvam  of  technical  papers,  round  table  dis- 
cussions and  symposiums  for  the  fifth  annual  conven- 
tion of  the  American  Society  for  Steel  Treating  at 
Pittsburgh,  Oct.  8  to  12,  is  as  follows: 

Note:  ReRlstration  begins  at  1  p.m.  at  Registration  Desk, 
Motor   Square   Garden. 

Monday,  Oct.   8 
10:  a.m. — Meeting  In  Ball  Room,  William  Penn  Hotel. 

Chairman   W.  J.  Merten 

Address  of  Welcome J.  Trautman,  Jr. 

Welcome  to  Pittsburgh Mayor  Wm.  Magee 

Response Pres.  T.  D.  Lynch 

"The  Manufacture  of  Automobile  Leaf  Springs."  by 
C.  G.  Shontz,  metallurgist,  Perfection  Spring  Co.. 
Cleveland. 

"Metallography  and  Testing  of  Oxyacetylene  Welds,"  by 
J.  R.  Dawson,  research  metallurgist.  Union  Carbide 
&  Carbon  Research  Laboratories,  Inc.,  Long  Island 
City,  N.  T. 

"Some  Observations  on  Furnaces  and  Fuels,  Including 
the  Electric  Furnace  for  Heat  Treating,"  by  B.  F. 
Collins,  consulting  engineer,  General  Electric  Co.. 
Schenectady.  N.    Y. 

"The  Tempering  of  Tool  Steels,"  by  J.  P.  Gill  and  L.  D. 
Bowman,  metallurgist.  Vanadium  Alloys  Steel  Co., 
Latrobe,  Pa. 

"Abnormal  Grain  Growth  in  Cold  Rolled  Low  Carbon 
Steel."  by  V.  E.  Hillman  and  F.  L.  Coonan,  metal- 
lurgist and  assistant  metallurgist,  Crompton  & 
Knowles  Loom  Works,  Worcester,  Mass.  (To  be 
presented  by  title.) 
1 :00  p.m. — Exposition  opens. 
3  :30  p.m. — Technical    Session — Motor    Square    Garden. 

"The   Annealing  of   Sheet  Steel,"   by   Francis   G.    Wh 
Metallurgical  engineer.  National  Enameling  &  Stamp- 
ing Co.,  Granite  City,  111. 

"Sheet  Steel  for  Automotive  Purpose,"  by  Harry  Martin 
metallurgical  department.  Dodge  Bros.,  Detroit. 

"The  Manufacture  of  Sheet  Steel,"  by  J.  H.  Nead,  re 
search  metallurgist,  American  Rolling  Mills  Co. 
Middletown.  Ohio. 

"Automobile     Sheet     Steel     Specifications,"     by     H.     M 
Williams,     metallurgist.     General     Motors     Research 
Corporation,  Dayton,  Ohio. 
7  ;00  p.m. — Moving   Pictures — Exposition   open   until    10    p.m. 

Tuesday,  Oct.    9 
9:30   a.m. — Meeting  in   Ball  Room.   William   Penn  Hotel. 

"Measurement     of    Carbon     Penetration     in     Carburized 
Steels,"   by  S.   P.   Rockwell,   consulting  metallurgist. 
Hartford,     Conn.,     and     Frederick     Downs,     chemist. 
New  Britain  Machine  Co.,  New  Britain,  Conn. 
"Case  Hardening  and  Other  Heat  Treatments  as  Applied 
to  Gray  Cast   Iron,"   by  H.   B.   Knowlton,   inspector. 
Central  Continuation  School,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
"The  Influence   of  Barium   Carbonate  upon  Wood  Char- 
coal   used    for    Cementation,"    by    B.    P.    Shepherd, 
metallurgical    department,    Ingersoll-Rand   Co.,    Phil- 
lipsburg,  N.  J. 
"Protective    Coatings    for    Selective    Carburization,"    by 
J.  S.  Vanick  and  H.  K.  Herschman,  metallurgist  and 
assistant  physicist,  Bureau  of  Standards,  Washington. 
Investigation   of  the   Treatment  of   Steel   for   Permanent 
Magnets,"    by    R.    L.    Dowdell,    instructor   in    metal- 
lography.    University     of     Minnesota,     Minneapolis, 
Minn. 
"The  Thermal  Treatment  of  the  Light  Alloys  of  Aluminum 
and   Copper,"   by  A.   M.   Portevin  and  Francois  Le- 
Chatelier,  Paris,  France.      (To  be  presented  by  title), 
i.m.— Plant   Vistation,    Westinghouse    Electric  &    Mfg. 
Co. 
1 :00  p.m. — Exposition  opens. 

3  ;30  p.m. — Round     Table     Discussion     under     Direction    of 
Standards  Committee.  Motor  Square  Garden  ;  Chair- 
man, R.  M.  Bird. 
Exposition  open  until  10  p.m. 
7:00  p.m. — Moving  pictures. 

9  :30  p.m. — Annual  Smoker  and  Entertainment,   Ball  Room, 
William  Penn  Hotel. 

WednesdaTj  Oct.  10. 

9:30  a.m. — Annual    Meeting    of    the    Society,     Ball    Room, 

William  Penn  Hotel :  Chairman,  T.  D.  Lynch. 

Report  of  Tellers  of  Election C.  G.  Shontz 

President's  Address T.   D.  Lynch 

Report   of  Treasurer J.  V.   Emmons 

Report  of  Secretary W.  H.  Eisenman 

Report  of  National  Committees 

Standards R.  M.  Bird 
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Constitutions  and   By-Laws S.   M.   Havens 

Report  of  Chaper  Delegates. 
1 :00  p.m. — Exposition  opens. 
2 :00  p.m. — Plant    Visitation,    Homestead    Works,    Carnegie 

Steel  Company. 
3:30  p.m. — Round   Table   Discussion   and   Technical  Session 
on  Forgings,  Motor  Square  Garden. 
"The    Manufacture    of     Heavy     Forgings,"     by    W.    R. 
Klinklct,  foreman.  Heat  Treating  Department,  Pollak 
Steel  Co.,  Cincinnati. 
"Determining    Heat    Treating    Costs,"    by    H.    F.    Wood, 
metallurgist,     Wyman-Gordon    Co.,    Ingalls-Shepard 
Divi.sion,  Harvey,   111. 
"Spark    Testing    of    Steel."    by    Don    Stacks,    consulting 

metallurgical    engineer,    Hartford,   Conn. 
"Some  Fundamental  Defects  of  Hardened  Steel,"  by  Dr. 
Leslie    Aitchison,    Birmingham,    England.        (To    be 
presented  by  title). 
7  :00  p.m. — Moving  pictures. 

9  :30  p.m. — Informal  Dance,  Ball  Room,  William  Penn  Hotel. 
Exposition    open    until    10:00    p.m. 
Thursday,  Oct.  11 
Exposition   opens  at   10:00   a.m. 
9:30  a.m. — Technical    Session.     Ball    Room,    William     Penn 
Hotel :  Chairman,  H.  M.  Boylston. 
"Effect  of  Heat  Treatment   on  Lathe  Tool   Performance 
and    Some    Other    Properties   of    High-Speed    Steels," 
by    H.    J.    French,    physicist.    Bureau    of    Standards, 
Washington ;     Jerome    Strauss,    materials    engineer, 
U.    S.   Naval   Gun   Factory,   Washington,   and   T.   G. 
Digges,    assistant    physicist.    Bureau    of    Standards, 
Washington. 
"Secondary    Hardness    in    Austenitized    High    Chromium 
Steels,"  by  E.   C.  Bain,  research  metallurgist.   Atlas 
Steel  Corporation,  Dunkirk,  N.  T. 
"The   Hardening  of    Steel,"    by    Zay    Jeffries   and    R.    S. 
Archer,  research  bureau.  Aluminum  Co.  of  America, 
Cleveland. 
"Crystallization    of    Iron    and    Its    Alloys,"    by    Albert 
Sauveur,    professor   of  metallurgy.   Harvard  Univer- 
sity,  Cambridge,   Mass. 
"X-Ray    Examinations    of    Steel    Castings,"    by    F.    C. 
Langenberg,  metallurgist,  Watertown  Arsenal,  Water- 
town,  Mass. 
2:30  p.m. — Technical  Session,  Motor  Square  Garden,  Hard- 
ness Testing  Symposium,  National  Research  Council, 
Maj.  A.  E.  Benis,  Chairman. 
"The  Hardness  of  Common  High  Sheet  Brass,"  by  A.  L. 
Davis,    metallurgist,    Scovill    Mfg.    Co.,    Waterbury, 
Conn. 
"Magnetic  Indications  of  Hardness  and  Brittleness,"  by 
A.  V.  deForest,  research  department,  American  Chain 
Co.,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 
"Testing    of    Steel    for    Hardness,"    by    H.    M.    German, 
Metallurgist,    Henry    Disston    &    Sons,    Inc.,    Phila- 
delphia. 
5:30  p.m. — Exposition  closes. 

6 :30   p.m. — Annual    Banquet    of    the    American    Society    for 
Steel    Treating,     English     Room,     Fort    Pitt    Hotel. 
Tickets  at  Registration  Desk. 
Friday,  Oct.  12 
Exposition  opens  at  10  :00  a.m. 
9:30  a.m.-^Teehnical     Se.ssion.     Ball    Room,    William    Penn 
Hotel ;   Chairman,  Paul   D.   Mercia. 
"Salt  Baths  and  Containers,"  by  Sam  Tour.  Metallurgist. 

Doehler  Die  Castings  Company,   Brooklyn,  N.  T. 
"The  Physical  Properties  of  Metals  at  Elevated  Temper- 
atures," by  Vincent  T.  Malcolm,  metallurgist.  Chap- 
man Valve  Mfg.  Co.,  Indian  Orchard,  Mass. 
"The  Ageing  of  Steel,"   by  W.  P.  Wood,  department  of 
metallurgy.    University    of    Michigan,    Ann    Arbor, 
Mich. 
"Conical  Illumination  in  Metallography,"  by  H.  S.  George, 
Union    Carbide    &    Carbon    Research    Laboratories. 
Inc.,  Long  Island,  City.  N.  T. 
"Carbon  and  Carbon — Vanadium  Steel  Castings — A  Com- 
parison."  by    J.    M.    Lessells,    metallurgist   engineer, 
Westinghouse    Electric   &    Manufacturing    Co.,    East 
Pittsburgh. 
"The  Theory  of  Quenching  in  Steels,"  by  Kotaro  Honda, 
Tohoku  Imperial  University.  Sendai,  Japan.     (To  be 
presented  by  title). 
13:00  m.— Plant   Visitation,   National   Tube  Works,   McKees- 
port,  Pa. 
2  :30  p.m. — Motor  Square  Garden. 

Symposium  on  Metallurgical  Education ;  Chairman,  Prof. 
S.  L.  Goodale. 
7  :00  p.m. — Band  Concert. 
10:00  p.m. — Exposition   Officially   Closes. 
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Methods  of  Testing  Iron  Castings* 

Developments  in  American  Practice — What  an  International 

Arbitration  Bar  Should  Be  in  Respect  to  Shape, 

Length  and  Diameter 


DR.    RICHARD    MOLDENKE 


[In  the  early  part  of  the  paper  the  author  tells 
why  the  testing  of  castings  themselves  is  generally 
impracticable  and  refers  to  the  experience  with  test 
coupons,  passing  to  the  evolution  of  the  separately 
cast  test  bar.  Stress  is  put  upon  the  fundamental  idea 
which  always  must  be  kept  in  mind — that  test  bars 
do  not  represent  the  castings  made  of  the  same  iron, 
but  only  the  quality  of  the  iron  going  into  these  cast- 
ings. The  hope  is  expressed  that  eventually  foundry- 
men  will  be  spared  the  molding  up  of  coupon  test  bars, 
which  in  addition  to  being  highly  troublesome  are  made 
under   technically   unreliable  conditions. — Editor.] 

As  the  separately  cast  test  bars,  representing  the 
quality  of  the  iron  poured  into  the  castings  of  the  same 
cupola  or  furnace  melt,  began  to  come  into  general 
use — eventually  for  the  foundryman  as  much  as  for 
his  customers — the  cumbersome  lengths  [originally  as 
much  as  5  ft.]  were  reduced  to  test  at  3  ft.,  then  2  ft., 
as  still  used  today  in  the  standard  cast  iron  pipe  test 
bars;  and  finally  down  to  the  present  American  bar 
which  is  placed  upon  supports  1  ft.  apart  and  broken 
transversely.  Tensile  test  pieces  were  always  made 
short  and  saw  an  evolution  from  square,  flat  or  round 
pieces  of  about  1  ft.  in  length  and  gripped  by  the  flat 
wedges  of  the  testing  machine,  to  the  present  day 
carefully  turned  test  pieces  made  from  the  broken 
halves  of  the  arbitration  bar  and  provided  with  finely 
threaded  ends,  so  that  alignment  in  the  testing  ma- 
chine may  be  as  nearly  perfect  as  possible  before 
and  during  test. 

In  the  early  test  bar  days  a  variety  of  shapes  were 
used.  The  square  bar  predominated,  usually  1  in. 
square  in  section,  though  for  years  the  %-in.  square 
section  held  its  vogue  in  the  light  castings  shops. 
The  round  bar  of  today  for  transverse  testing  was 
practically  unknown  at  first,  and  came  into  use  after 
many  series  of  tests  had  been  made  by  early  investi- 
gators. 

The  American  Tests  of  1898-1900 

This  change  and  simplification  of  the  test  bar  situa- 
tion was  concomitant  with  the  advance  in  knowledge 
of  the  physical  and  chemical  properties  of  cast  iron, 
and  as  this  information  grew  in  extent  more  or  less 
elaborate  investigations  into  the  subject  were  instituted 
by  foundry  and  engineering  bodies  the  world  over. 
These  led  to  the  publication  of  the  results  of  many 
testing  programs.  The  most  complete  of  these  ever 
made,  and  the  last  conducted  in  the  United  States 
(in  1898-1900),  was  that  of  the  American  Foundry- 
men's  Association,  the  writer  of  this  report  being 
chairman  of  the  committee  having  the  matter  in  charge. 
The  tests  involved  the  pouring  of  tons  of  bars  of  many 
kinds  of  iron  under  the  very  best  of  foundry  condi- 
tions. The  results  were  studied  by  committees  of  the 
American  Foundrymcn's  Associations  and  the  Ameri- 
can Society  for  Testing  Materials  jointly,  and  formed 
the  basis  of  the  specifications  now  in  use.  The  lead- 
ing foundrymen  and  metallurgists  of  the  United  States 
were  members  of  these  committees,  and  they  dis- 
regarded customs  where  these  conflicted  and  evolved 
definite  lines  of  procedure  which  are  still  standard  to- 
day, and  are  used  where  buyer  and  seller  clash  in 
specification  contracts. 

Use  of  the  Arbitration   Bar 

Be  it  understood  that  the  American  standard  arbi- 
tration test  bar  never  has  replaced  and  never  will 
replace  the  test  bars  used  by  individual  foundries  that 


are  loath  to  change  their  old  ways.  But  for  universal 
comparison  of  results  it  is  essential  that  a  standard 
be  adopted  with  which  all  other  bars  can  be  co- 
related  by  suitable  factors.  A  national  standard  may 
even  consist  of  several  bars  of  different  cross-sections 
to  care  for  an  extended  silicon  range  and  thus  cover 
a  wider  field  in  lines  of  castings  than  a  single  bar. 
But  when  it  comes  to  an  international  standard,  it 
would  seem  essential  that  but  one  bar  be  selected  which 
would  cover  the  metal  going  into  castings  used  for 
machinery  and  pieces  of  construction  rather  than  to 
include  such  special  work  as  chilled  rolls,  crusher  parts, 
or  the  very  lightest  and  thinnest  castings  in  which 
strength  is  not  essential. 

The  American  arbitration  test  bar,  as  well  as  the 
method  of  preparing  and  testing  it,  as  first  advanced 
by  the  two  societies  above  mentioned  in  1905,  has 
proved  satisfactory  to  the  present  day  in  every  respect 
but  its  length.  When  first  advanced,  the  method  was 
ahead  of  the  times.  The  foundry  industry,  however, 
has  slowly  worked  up  to  it,  and  the  arbitration  bar  is 
specified  for  general  as  well  as  specific  lines  of  cast- 
ings to  judge  the  quality  of  the  metal  going  into  the 
product. 

Americans  Receptive  to  a  New  Bar 

The  American  foundrymen  and  engineers  are  now 
ready  to  consider  the  lengthening  of  the  bar  and  pos- 
sibly increasing  the  diameter  somewhat  at  the  same 
time.  They  will  be  glad,  however,  to  await  interna- 
tional action  on  this  point,  so  that  when  an  inter- 
national arbitration  test  bar  is  adopted  this  may  pos- 
sibly be  as  acceptable  as  the  American  national  bar. 

That  the  reasoning  by  which  the  present  American 
test  bar  was  worked  out  may  be  fully  understood,  a 
summary  of  the  arguments  used  is  given  in  what 
follows : 

First,  the  section  of  the  bar.  The  cast  iron  pipe 
industry  announced  at  the  outset  that  it  would  retain 
its  standard  test  bar.  It  is  the  same  bar  as  used  in 
Great  Britain,  namely,  2  in.  x  1  in.  in  section  and  26 
in.  long.  It  is  tested  on  supports  24  in.  apart.  The 
bar  is  placed  flat  in  American,  and  on  edge  in  British 
testing.  This  bar  has  the  advantage  of  approaching 
the  general  distribution  of  metal  in  cast  iron  pipe. 
It  is  long  and  exhibits  elasticity  under  test.  The  dis- 
advantage of  the  bar  is. the  fact  that  it  has  four  hard 
edges,  as  in  square  bars,  so  that  when  put  under  trans- 
I'erse  center  loading  with  maximum  strain  on  the  outer 
fiber  of  the  metal,  this  is  soft  in  the  middle  and  hard 
at  the  ends.  Such  a  bar  sliced  longitudinally  into  three 
sections  of  equal  width  will  show  widely  difl'erent  metal 
in  middle  and  end  pieces.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  when 
an  international  standard  bar  is  agreed  upon,  this 
will  be  long  and  flexible  enough  to  replace  the  anti- 
quated flat  cast  iron  pipe  bar  which  does  not  effec- 
tively register  serious  differences  in  chemical  composi- 
tion or  different  pig-scrap  relations  for  equal  com- 
positions. 

Square  Bars  and  Round  Bars 

The  disadvantages  with  the  flat  section  are  those 
of  the  square  section.  On  comparison  of  test  results 
of  square  bars  with  round  ones  of  equal  sectional  area, 
the  former  will  always  be  found  stronger.  This  be- 
cause of  the  greater  proportion  of  combined  carbon, 
the  four  edges  cooling  more  rapidly  than  the  balance 
of  the  metal.  The  metal  in  a  square  bar  is.  therefore, 
not  under  as  natural  a  condition  of  setting  and  cooling 
as  in  a  round  one,  and  consequently  the  round  section 
was  determined  upon  as  a  matter  of  basic  principle 
in  the  American  standard.     In  fact,  it  might  be  stated 
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that  about  the  only  advantage  a  square  bar  has  is  that 
it  rests  better  upon  the  test  supports,  and  the  outer 
fiber  of  the  metal  tears  along  a  line  rather  than  at  a 
point. 

The  disadvantages  of  the  round  bar  are  the  con- 
centration of  the  maximum  fiber  stress  on  the  lower 
point  of  the  fracture  circle,  and  the  inconvenience  of 
the  test  piece  for  transverse  testing.  The  decisive  ad- 
vantage of  the  round  section  bar,  however,  is  the  uni- 
form change  in  the  character  of  the  metal  from  the 
center  of  the  bar  to  every  point  on  the  periphery  of 
the  fracture  circle. 

At  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  American  stand- 
ard arbitration  bar  practically  every  one  in  America 
who  made  bars  at  all — outside  of  the  cast  iron  pipe 
interests — used  a  length  which  allowed  a  tranverse 
breaking  test  on  supports  12  in.  apart.  The  bars, 
therefore,  varied  from  13  in.  to  15  in.  in  length.  The 
question  of  studying  the  deflections  had  not  then  as- 
sumed any  particular  importance,  as  the  stronger  irons 
made  with  steel  additions  to  the  mixtures  had  only 
made  their  appearance  sporadically.  With  the  general 
use  of  steel  scrap  in  mixtures,  giving  a  line  of  castings 
going  under  the  misnomer  "semi-steel,"  however,  the 
measure  of  the  resilience  of  cast  iron  became  of  in- 
terest, and  there  is  a  desire  manifest  for  a  longer  bar 
which  would  exhibit  deflections  that  can  be  differen- 
tiated and  would  mean  something. 

The  length  of  an  international  bar  will  probably 
be  a  matter  of  compromise,  as  nations  using  short  bars 
will  yield  on  some  increase,  just  as  nations  using  very 
long  bars  will  agree  to  a  shortening.    The  International 


Association  for  Testing  Materials  had  proposed  an 
international  test  bar  with  dimensions  which  would 
be  readily  convertible  in  English  and  Metric  measure- 
meftts.  It  was  to  be  tested  on  supports  18  in.  or  45  cm. 
apart  The  bar  itself  was  to  be  at  least  20  in.  or  50 
cm.  long,  to  be  safe  in  ca.se  of  short  pouring  the  mold. 
From  the  reports  of  testing  bodies  of  the  more  in- 
terested nations,  this  bar  length  seems  generally  ac- 
ceptable, and  it  is  suggested  as  a  basis  for  discussion 
when  this  matter  of  an  international  test  bar  is  taken 
up  seriously  for  settlement. 

The  question  of  the  test  bar  diameter  is  a  matter 
that  may  require  some  further  study  on  the  part  of 
the  interested  foundrymen  and  engineers  of  the  world. 
The  bar  originally  proposed  was  to  be  1.2  in.  or  30 
mm.  in  diameter.  Many  of  us  have  made  numerous 
tests  with  a  bar  of  this  diameter,  broken  on  supports 
18  in.  apart.  The  curves  obtained  from  these  trans- 
verse tests  on  irons  of  a  variety  of  compositions  are 
not  altogether  satisfactory  and  indicate  that  the  bar 
is  too  flexible  for  its  length.  Might  it  not  be  well 
to  agree  first  upon  the  shape  of  the  cross-section  and 
the  length  of  the  bar  as  broken  upon  supports  for 
test,  and  then  make  a  study  of  the  desirable  diameter 
of  such  a  bar,  so  that  a  proper  degree  of  sensitiveness 
may  be  attained  for  deflection  as  well  as  for  load. 
This  thought  is  advanced  for  the  reason  that  all  the 
other  points  involved  in  the  selection  of  an  international 
bar  should  lend  themselves  to  a  ready  adjustment, 
whereas  the  most  advantageous  diameter  or  section  for 
a  bar  to  be  broken  on  supports  18  in.  apart  has  not 
yet  been  evolved  by  systematic  study. 


Non-Ferrous  Metals  in  Engineering 

Arsenic  in  Firebox  Copper — Copper-Tin  and  Copper-Zinc  Alloys- 
Bearing  Metals — Future  of  Aluminum 


London,  England,  Sept.  10. — The  autumn  meeting 
of  the  Institute  of  Metals,  which  is  being  held  in  Man- 
chester during  the  present  week,  exemplifies  the  great 
difficulty  experienced  by  the  Council  in  obtaining 
papers  on  practical  subjects  to  lay  before  its  members. 
Partly  for  this  reason,  the  announcement  that  Sir 
Henry  Fowler  had  consented  to  deliver  the  "tumn" 
lecture,  and  that  his  subject  would  be  "Non-Ferrous 
Metals  in  Engineering,"  aroused  considerable  interest. 
Sir  Henry  is  one  of  the  best-known  locomotive  engineers 
in  this  country,  and,  as  a  very  large  purchaser  of 
metals,  his  observations  were  listened  to  with  close 
attention  by  a  large  body  of  metallurgists.  He  touched 
only  upon  certain  phases  of  the  subject  and  he  confined 
himself  principally  to  copper  and  its  alloys,  white 
metals,  aluminum  and  its  light  alloys  and  one  or  two 
non-ferrous  alloys  which  are  of  especial  interest  to 
engineers. 

Sir  Henry  reiterated  his  faith  in  copper  for  loco- 
motive fire  boxes — a  matter  about  which  there  is  prac- 
tical unanimity  of  opinion  among  British  locomotive 
engineers.  He  challenged  the  view  expressed  by  E.  F. 
Law  in  his  "Alloys  and  Their  Industrial  Uses,"  that  "it 
is  no  uncommon  thing  to  see  the  surface  of  the  copper 
plate  showing  drops  of  copper  where  the  metal  has 
been  actually  melted,"  and  a  personal  examination  of 
hundreds  of  locomotive  fire  boxes  failed  to  prove  this, 
although  the  metal  is  on  the  surface  subjected  to  a 
great  heat. 

Value  of  Arsenic  in  Firebox  Copper 

The  troubles  which  lead  to  the  removal  of  the  plates 
of  a  locomotive  fire  box  are,  according  to  Sir  Henry 
Fowler,  the  wear  at  the  sides  and  the  cracking  where 
bending  has  taken  place,  and  in  certain  cases  round 
the  stud  holes.  The  wear  is  probably  due  to  combined 
effects  of  erosion  and  oxidation,  and  has  been  diminished 
by  adding  from  0..35  to  0.50  per  cent  of  arsenic  to  the 
copper.  If  the  oxygen  in  a  copper  containing  this 
amount  of  arsenic  exceeds  0.15  per  cent,  the  metal  is 
liable  to  give  trouble  in  the  bending  essential  in  manu- 


facture. The  copper  stay  which  joins  the  inner  copper 
to  the  outer  steel  plate  of  the  fire  box  is  regarded  as  a 
greater  source  of  trouble  than  the  copper  plate,  and  Sir 
Henry  deplored  the  gradual  disappearance  of  the  riveted 
head  on  the  fire  side.  The  "wear"  of  the  head,  how- 
ever, like  that  of  the  plate,  seems  to  be  the  joint  effects 
of  erosion  of  the  particles  of  fuel  and  oxidation.  When, 
however,  the  end  of  a  stay  which  has  been  worn  down  is 
examined  no  sign  of  oxidation  is  found. 

Behavior  of  Copper-Tin  Alloys 

Turning  to  the  heat  treatment  of  copper-tin  alloys 
the  lecturer  said  there  is  only  a  slight  effect  at  quench- 
ing after  raising  to  less  than  500  deg.  C.  At  a  tem- 
perature above  this,  however,  although  a  higher  tenac- 
ity and  elongation  may  be  obtained,  the  softer  homo- 
geneous structure  which  results  may  be  unable  to  resist 
wear.  The  following  instances,  although  widely  differ- 
ent, will  illustrate  this  point. 

Some  years  ago,  at  Derby,  a  careful  investigation 
was  carried  out  on  the  subject  of  the  composition  of  the 
slide  valves  used  in  the  Midland  Railway  Co.'s  locomo- 
tives. The  alloy  was  copper  85,  tin  14,  lead  1  per  cent, 
and  it  was  found  that  these  valves  when  subjected  to 
a  tensile  test  broke  easily.  When,  however,  the  valves 
were  raised  above  500  deg.  C.  and  quenched  they  were 
found  to  be  extremely  tough.  As  a  result  an-angements 
were  made  to  deal  with  all  the  valves  in  this  way,  but 
before  they  could  be  completed  it  was  found  that  the 
homogeneous  metal  that  resulted  wore  so  badly  that 
the  old  method  of  using  a  sand  cast  was  reverted  to, 
with  satisfactory  results. 

The  second  case  runs  on  different  lines.  When  the 
war  broke  out  there  was  at  once  a  great  demand  for 
certain  vehicles  in  which  the  steel  axles  ran  in  a  phos- 
phor-bronze pipe  box,  the  composition  of  which  was 
copper  88,  tin  11  and  phosphorus  1  per  cent.  The  metal 
satisfied  the  mechanical  tests,  but  was  so  hard  that  it 
was  impossible  to  fulfill  the  promises  of  machining. 
A  method  of  heat-treatment  was  devised  that  not  only 
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gave  a  metal  which  satisfied  the  mechanical  tests,  but 
was  machined  in  just  one-third  of  the  time  that  the 
original  metal  took. 

Copper-Zinc  Alloys 

Sir  Henry  Fowler  next  passed  on  to  the  question  of 
brasses,  or  copper-zinc  alloys,  the  use  of  which  in  engi- 
neering may  be  divided  into  castings,  stampings  (hot- 
pressed)  and  pressings  and  spinnings  (worked  cold). 
In  the  majority  of  cases  what  is  required  by  engineers 
from  a  brass  casting  is  not  strength,  but  to  act  as  a 
vessel — such  as  an  oil  cup — certain  portions  lending 
themselves  to  easy  machining.  A  brass  with  up  to  2 
per  cent  of  lead  does  this  perfectly. 

For  the  so-called  manganese-bronze  (the  name  is 
not  a  correct  one,  for  it  is  in  reality  a  brass  with  copper 
from  55-60,  zinc  from  35-40  per  cent;  under  1  per  cent 
manganese,  and  with  small  percentages  of  tin,  lead, 
iron  and  aluminum)  Sir  Henry  Fowler  predicts  an  even 
greater  future.  It  was  used  extensively  for  ordnance 
parts,  although  care  has  to  be  taken  in  casting,  as  a 
large  head  and  runners  are  essential.  It  has  been 
found  most  useful  for  axle-boxes  which  are  liable  to  be 
hammered,  as  its  properties  are  such  as  to  resist  break- 
ing from  this  cause.  It  is,  however,  soft,  and  must  not 
be  subjected  to  abrasion. 

Phosphorus  and  Solid  Castings 

Discussing  the  influence  of  phosphorus.  Sir  Henry 
pointed  to  the  great  advantage  of  introducing  it  easily 
into  an  alloy  either  as  phosphor-copper  or  phosphor-tin. 
Its  reputation  for  giving  sound  solid  castings  is  well 
and  truly  earned,  for  it  frees  the  alloy  from  the  oxides 
which  cause  trouble,  and  carries  them  with  itself  as 
phosphates  into  the  slag.  If  a  still  further  amount 
than  that  necessary  to  do  this  is  added  it  forms  a  phos- 
phide of  copper,  which  forms  hard  wear-resisting  par- 
ticles in  a  soft  matrix.  The  wearing  properties  will 
be  proportional  to  the  amount  of  this  phosphide  present, 
but  it  will  be  appreciated  that  the  alloy  hardens  also 
as  the  percentage  rises.  This  gives  one  a  choice  de- 
pending on  the  purpose  for  which  the  alloy  is  required. 

Bearing  Metals 

Dealing  with  bearing  metals,  usually  consisting  of 
tin-antimony-copper-lead  alloys.  Sir  Henry  Fowler 
asked  why  we  required  more  than  one  bearing  metal. 
The  answer  is  because,  if  the  matrix  or  fixing  is  lead, 
it  will  be  too  soft  to  prevent,  with  heavy  loads  and 
repetition  stresses,  the  crystals  of  tin-antimony  being 
hammered  into  the  matrix  and  the  bearing-metal 
spreading.  In  such  cases  a  harder  matrix  is  required, 
and  this  may  be  supplied  by  using  a  higher  percentage 
oi  tin  and  some  copper,  which,  in  its  turn,  forms  tin 
■crystals.  For  railroad  bearings,  the  following  three 
-white  metals  have  been  adopted  as  temporary  standards. 

Tin,   Antimony,   Copper.     Lead,     Brinell 
Per  Per  Per  Per     Hardness 

Cent         Cent  Cent        Cent  (500  Kilos) 


No. 


28 


The  first  two  will  deal  with  all  cases  of  bearings 
^subjected  to  hammering  or  repetition  stresses,  while  the 
lead  base  will  deal  with  more  lightly  loaded  bearings  in 
■which  the  journal  or  shaft  only  rotates. 

Casting  under  conditions  which  lead  to  slow  cooling 
encourages  the  growth  of  the  tin-antimony  crystals, 
while  too  rapid  cooling  will  prevent  their  regular  for- 
mation. With  the  85  tin,  10  antimony,  5  per  cent  copper 
alloy  good  temperatures  vary  between  375  deg.  C.  as 
a  minimum  and  400  deg.  C.  as  a  maximum,  taken  at 
the  time  of  casting,  the  bearing  in  which  the  metal  is 
run  being  about  200  deg.  C.  The  difficulty  of  impurities 
is  a  purely  practical  one,  and  one  which  is  likely  to 
•occur  in  shops  which,  like  locomotive  shops,  are  largely 
engaged  on  repairs.  From  1.5  to  2  per  cent  lead  causes 
trouble  in  a  tin-antimony-copper  alloy,  due  to  its  tend- 
ing to  drag  and  break  when  the  lubrication  is  not  abso- 
lutely perfect.  The  Midland  Railway  Co.  uses  a  mix- 
ture of  83  copper,  9  tin  and  8  per  cent  lead  with  every 
satisfaction  for  locomotive  axle  bearings  where  the 
pressure  and  speed  are  not  great.    In  these  cases  the 


lead  does  not  alloy  with  the  copper-tin,  but  remains  as 
globules  or  threads.  Some  railroad  companies  are 
using  high  zinc  bearing  metals  with  success. 

Sir  Henry  Fowler  considered  that  engineers  should 
keep  in  touch  with  research  into  the  problems  of  non- 
ferrous  metals,  the  results  of  which  are  extremely  use- 
ful in  practical  application.  This  is  notably  so  in  re- 
gard to  aluminum,  which,  itself  is  not  a  sound  engineer- 
ing proposition.  Too  much  was  expected  of  it  in  the 
early  days,  and  we  are  now  suffering  the  results  of 
that  disappointment.  But,  said  Sir  Henry,  aluminum 
alloys  are  undoubtedly  going  to  be  used  by  engineers 
more  and  more  as  time  goes  on. 


Bookings  of  Steel  Castings 

Washington,  Sept.  22.— The  Department  of  Com- 
merce announces  that  August  bookings  of  steel  cast- 
ings, based  on  reports  from  principal  manufacturers, 
representing  over  two-thirds  of  the  commercial-cast- 
ings capacity  of  the  United  States  amounted  to  50,515 
tons,  as  against  52,066  tons  in  July.  The  following 
table  shows  the  bookings  of  commercial  steel  castings 
for  the  past  eight  months  by  65  identical  companies, 
with  a  monthly  capacity  of  96,900  tons,  of  which  38,300 
tons  are  usually  devoted  to  railroad  specialties  and 
58,600  tons  to  miscellaneous  castings. 

Railway        Miscellaneous 
Specialties  Castings 

Per  Cent  Per  Cent  Per  Cent 

Net  of  Net  of  Net  of 

Month  Tons    Capacity  Tons  Capacity  Tons  Capacity 

January.  1923.    100,605      103.8      47,879     125.0     52,726     90.0 
February     ....      90,152        93.0      39,845      104.0      50.307     85.8 

March    143.564      148.2      76,409      199.5      67,155   114.6 

April    90,968        93.9      39,610      103.4      51.358      87.6 

May    89,493        92.4      38.788     101.3      50.705     86.5 

June 84.878        87.6     42,773      111.7      42,105     71.9 

July*    52.066        53.7      16,741        43.7      35,32-;      60.3 

Augxist     50.515        52.1      18,332        47.9      32,183      54.9 

•Two  companies  with  a  capacity  of  785  tons  per  month 
on  miscellaneous  castings  now  out  of  business. 


Valley  Rolling  Mills,  Inc..  Takes  Over  Mer- 
chant Bar  Mill 

The  Valley  Rolling  Mills,  Inc.,  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  re- 
cently incorporated  under  New  York  laws  with  $750,- 
000  capital  to  take  over  a  complete  merchant  bar  and 
light  structural  shape  mill,  originally  built  by  the 
Quirke  interests,  will  begin  rolling  at  once  on  bars  and 
bands,  particularly  in  the  small  sizes.  Marcel  K.  Sess- 
ler  of  New  York  has  joined  the  organization  as  vice- 
president  and  treasurer,  and  will  be  actively  associated 
in  executive  matters  with  E.  F.  Quirke  and  J.  S.  Quirke, 
both  experienced,  practical  mill  men,  and  will  be  in 
charge  of  the  production  end  of  the  business.  The 
company  expects  to  stress  its  ability  to  make  light 
weights,  which  are  often  difficult  to  obtain,  and  to  give 
service  both  as  regards  quick  delivery  and  in  meeting 
special  requirements.  The  general  negotiations  and  this 
consolidation  were  effected  through  the  Engineering 
Business  Exchange,  30  Church  Street,  New  York,  of 
which  Charles  Whiting  Baker,  formerly  editor  of  the 
Engineering-N exes  Record,  is  the  director. 


Lackawanna  Plate  Mill  to  Have  Electric  Drive 

The  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  has  ordered  from  the 
Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co.  electrical  equipment 
to  replace  a  steam  drive  for  a  30  x  48-in.  universal 
plate  mill  in  its  Lackawanna  plant,  Buffalo.  The  order 
includes  one  direct-current  reversing  mill  motor  operat- 
ing at  75  to  150  r.p.m.  in  either  direction;  one  flywheel 
motor  generator  set  consisting  of  one  4000-hp.  wound 
rotor  induction  motor,  two  2100-kw.,  700-volt  D.-C. 
generators,  and  one  100,000-lb.  cast  steel  flywheel,  and 
the  auxiliary  equipment  consisting  of  a  three-unit  ex- 
citer set  for  the  reversing  mill  motor  and  the  generator 
of  the  flywheel  set,  apparatus  for  ventilating  the  main 
equipment,  the  switchboard  and  complete  automatic 
control  equipment. 


To  Buy  Foundry  Pig  Iron  by  Analysis 

Endorsement  of  the  Proposal  at  Paris  Congress — An  Interna- 
tional Committee  on  Cast  Iron  Testing — Papers  on 
Handling  and  Testing  of  Sand 

(Special  Correspondence) 


Paris,  France,  Sept.  14.— The  First  International 
Congress  of  Foundrymen  opened  on  Wednesday,  Sept. 
12,  in  the  halls  of  the  £cole  Nationale  d'Arts  et  Metiers 
de  Paris.  In  connection  with  it  there  is  a  very  large 
and  interesting  exhibit  of  foundry  machinery  and  sup- 
plies. In  cooperation  with  the  Association  Technique 
de  Fonderie  de  France,  which  organized  the  congress, 
there  were  the  Association  Technique  de  Liege  (Bel- 
gium), the  Institute  of  British  Foundrymen,  the  Arner- 
ican  Foundrymen's  Association,  the  Association  de  Fon- 
derie Tcheco-Slovaque,  and  independent  foundrymen  of 
Spain,  Italy  and  other  countries. 

The  exhibition  had  been  opened  on  Sept.  2  by  M. 
Dufour,  president  of  the  Syndicat  general  des  Fondeurs 
de  France,  or  the  association  of  foundry  owners,  con- 
tinued in  active  operation  through  the  congress.  The 
first  congress  session,  Wednesday,  Sept.  12,  was  opened 
by  M.  I'Abbe,  Directeur  de  I'Enseignement  Technique, 
as  representative  for  the  assistant  secretary  of  state 
for  technical  instruction,  who  made  a  short  address 
of  welcome  and  introduced  M.  Emile  Ramas,  as  presi- 
dent of  the  congress.  With  Director  I'Abbe  and  Presi- 
dent Ramas  of  the  French  Foundrymen's  Association 
there  were  seated  on  the  platform  Messrs.  Clamer, 
Stubbs  and  Leonard,  respectively  presidents  of  the 
American,  British  and  the  Belgian  foundrymen. 

M.  E.  Ronceray  served  as  secretary  of  the  congress 
and  through  his  knowledge  of  the  English  language  and 
indefatigableness  in  translating  and  abstracting  papers 
and  discussions  gave  value  to  the  meetings  for  the 
English-speaking  members,  most  of  whom  were  not  fa- 
miliar with  the  French  language.  Probably  500  foun- 
drymen attended  the  opening  session. 

Sand  Handling  and  Testing 

President  Ramas  read  his  opening  address,  which 
was  followed  by  a  greeting  from  American  foundry- 
men,  delivered  by  President  Clamer  of  the  A.  F.  A.  The 
chair  then  called  for  the  paper  of  Henry  M.  Lane,  De- 
troit, on  the  "Mechanical  Handling  and  Preparation  of 
Sands."  This  was  discussed  briefly.  Mr.  Lane  de- 
scribed the  essentials  of  a  molding  sand  bin,  in  that  it 
must  have  a  straight  front,  can  slope  inward  back 
and  sides,  so  that  the  conveyor  underneath  can  empty 
the  bin  effectively.  Also  that  it  must  be  wide  enough 
not  to  have  the  sand  bridge. 

Mr.  Stubbs,  president  of  the  British  foundrymen, 
addressed  the  meeting  and  urged  close  cooperation  in 
the  investigations  before  it— particularly  in  regard  to 
the  testing  of  cast  iron  and  the  purchase  of  pig  iron 
by  analysis.  Next  came  the  paper  on  "The  Foundry 
and  the  Foundry  Superintendent"  by  M.  Leon  Thomas, 
which  was  not  discussed. 

The  paper  by  H.  Holmes  of  Newcastle,  on  the  "Ne- 
cessity of  Standardizing  the  Testing  of  Molding  Sands," 
was  not  in  print.  It  goes  into  the  testing  of  molding 
sands  by  water  current  separation  instead  of  by  the 
American  methods.  The  working  of  the  method  was 
shown  later  on  by  Mr.  Holmes  in  one  of  the  labora- 
tories of'  the  institution  at  which  the  congress  was 
held.  The  paper  of  Mr.  Hanley  on  the  "Bonding  Sub- 
stance of  Molding  Sands"  was  read  by  title. 

Joint  Work  on  Testing 
The  paper  by  Dr.  R.  Moldenke  on  "Testing  Cast 
Iron"  was  briefly  outlined  by  him,  with  translation  by 
M.  Ronceray.  This  paper  started  the  discussion  of  the 
day,  and  it  was  participated  in  by  M.  Portevain  and 
others,  with  a  written  discussion  by  Mr.  MacPherran  of 
Milwaukee.     Previous  to  the  meeting,  a  dinner  given 


by  Walter  Wood  of  Philadelphia  gave  opportunity  to 
get  the  viewpoint  of  prominent  French  investigators  on 
testing  cast  iron.  Similarly,  in  England,  at  the  several 
dinners  given  by  the  British  foundrymen,  the  English 
viewpoint  had  been  ascertained.  Hence  it  became  pos- 
sible to  reconcile  these  views  in  a  resolution  which  was 
presented  to  the  Congress  by  Secretary  Ronceray,  as 
follows: 

Resolved:  That  the  International  Congress  of  Fuundry- 
men,  assembled  in  Paris,  recommends  that  the  testing  of  cast 
iron  be  differentiated  into  testing  of  the  quality  of  the  iron 
entering  the  castings,  from  the  testing  of  the  quality  of  the 
castings  themselves. 

That  immediate  steps  be  taken  to  study  both  subjects 
side  by  side,  in  the  expectation  that  the  first  subject  will  be 
solved  earlier  than  the  second. 

That  it  is  recognized  that  in  no  case  will  the  testing  of 
the  quality  of  the  iron  give  reliable  information  as  to  the 
quality  of  the  castings  made  with   it. 

That  a  joint  committee  be  appointed  from  the  nations 
here  represented,  to  make  suitable  recommendations  carrying 
this  proposal  into  effect. 

The  above  resolution  was  given  in  both  French  and 
English,  and  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Clamer  for  the  United 
States,  by  Mr.  Stubbs  for  England,  with  the  under- 
standing that  the  existing  national  commissions  be 
intrusted  with  the  actual  work;  by  M.  Leonard  for  Bel- 
gium, by  M.  Portevain  for  France,  and  then  by  repre- 
sentatives from  Tcheco-Slovakia,  Spain  and  Italy. 
After  some  further  inquiries  and  discussion,  the  resolu- 
tion was  passed  without  a  dissenting  vote.  Ways  and 
means  of  carrying  out  the  undertaking  and  the  laying 
out  of  the  problems  involved  will  be  taken  up  before  the 
congress  closes. 

The  last  paper  of  the  session  was  by  M.  Ledesert 
on  "Methods  of  Testing  Cast  Iron."  The  afternoon  was 
spent  in  visiting  the  exhibition,  the  exhibits  of  an  edu- 
cational character,  the  demonstration  of  the  scientific 
apparatus  for  testing  shown  and  the  testing  of  mold- 
ing sands. 

Buying  Pig  Iron  on  Analysis 

On  Thursday,  Sept.  13,  the  work  of  the  congress 
was  divided  into  two  simultaneously  held  sessions,  one 
for  the  French-speaking  delegates  and  the  other  for 
those  who  could  only  speak  English.  Unfortunately, 
while  the  English  papers  had  all  been  translated  into 
French,  the  reverse  was  not  the  case,  and  hence  the 
English  visitors  lost  an  advantage  in  not  getting  the 
presentation  in  a  language  they  could  understand.  The 
discussions  were  also  very  meager  on  that  account. 

At  the  French  session  C.  Adamson  of  Sheffield  gave 
a  brief  summary  of  his  paper  on  "Graphitization  of 
Cast  Iron,"  which  was  translated  by  M.  Ronceray.  In 
the  discussion  that  followed,  the  president  of  the 
Tcheco-Slovak  Foundrymen's  Association  desired  the 
congress  to  take  a  stand  on  the  subject  of  chemical 
specifications.  This  gave  an  opportunity  for  President 
Ramas  to  present  the  draft  prepared  by  Walter  Wood 
and  Doctor  Moldenke,  embodying  the  tentative  speci- 
fications of  the  A.  S.  T.  M.  for  the  purchase  of  pig 
iron  by  analysis.  It  is  now  before  the  blast  furnace  or- 
ganizations of  Great  Britain  and  France.  This  draft 
of  the  American  specifications  was  presented  only  as  a 
statement  of  what  was  being  done  in  the  United  States. 
It  proved  so  interesting  to  the  foundrymen  assembled 
that  a  motion  was  made  and  carried  indorsing  the  prin- 
ciple of  buying  and  selling  of  pig  iron  by  analysis,  with 
proper  tolerances  and  methods  of  sampling  and  analy- 
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Eight  Hour  Shifts  at  Blast  Furnaces 

Southern  Ohio  Pig  Iron  and  Coke  Associations  Receive  Encour- 
aging Report  of  Progress  in  Reducing  Hours  of  Labor — 
Other  Important  Matters  Considered 


THE  annual  meeting  of  the  Southern  Ohio  Pig  Iron 
and  Coke  Association  was  held  at  Columbus,  Ohio, 
Sept.  18,  the  members  of  the  association,  as  well 
as  the  members  of  the  Ohio  section  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Mining  and  Metallurgical  Engineers  being 
the  guests  of  the  Marble  Cliff  QuaiTies  Co.  for  the  day. 
The  members  were  driven  on  arrival  to  the  Scioto 
Country  Club,  where  luncheon  was  served  at  12.30,  and 
after  addresses  of  welcome  to  the  visitors  by  W.  H. 
Hoagland,  president  of  the  Marble  Cliff  Quarries  Co., 
and  R.  H.  Sweetser,  president  of  the  Southern  Ohio  Pig 
Iron  and  Coke  Association,  with  responses  by  E.  P. 
Mathewson,  president  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Mining  and  Metallurgical  Engineers,  and  B.  D.  Quarrie, 
chairman  of  the  Ohio  section,  the  guests,  80  in  number, 
were  driven  to  the  quarries  for  the  tour  of  inspection. 
The  company  had  fitted  up  a  flat  car  with  seats,  and 
a  fine  opportunity  was  presented  to  see  the  latest 
methods  in  quarrying  and  preparation  of  stone  for  the 
market.  The  fact  that  it  rained  steadily  during  the 
inspection  trip  detracted  not  one  whit  from  the  interest 
displayed  by  the  visitors,  who  made  the  entire  trip  as 
scheduled.  The  principal  interest  was,  of  course,  shown 
in  the  preparation  of  blast  furnace  flux,  a  description 
of  the  method  of  quarrying,  transportation,  handling 
and  washing  of  which  appeared  in  The  Iron  Age  of 
Sept.  20. 

Following  the  inspection  of  the  quarries  the  visitors 
were  driven  to  the  Columbus  Athletic  Club,  where  the 
guests  were  treated  to  an  elaborate  dinner,  after  which 
the  meeting  of  the  association  took  place. 

This  being  the  annual  meeting.  President  R.  H. 
Sweetser  in  an  address  reviewed  the  work  of  the  asso- 
ciation during  the  past  year,  and  made  some  sugges- 
tions as  to  what  should  be  taken  up  in  the  coming  year. 
The  most  important  of  these  was,  in  his  opinion,  the 
question  of  coal  supply.  On  this  question,  Mr.  Sweet- 
ser dwelt  at  some  length. 

'[  Changing  to  the  Eight-Hour  Day 

One  of  the  most  interesting  reports,  in  the  light  of 
recent  events,  was  that  submitted  by  the  committee  on 
wages  and  hours  of  work.  This  report  showed  that  a 
number  of  merchant  furnaces  in  the  district  had  al- 
ready instituted  the  8-hr.  shift  on  continuous  opera- 
tions at  furnaces.  The  plan  was  reported  to  be  work- 
ing very  successfully  from  the  standpoint  of  both  em- 
ployer and  employee.  At  least  two  of  the  furnaces  in- 
stalling the  three-shift  turn  reported  that  they  had  been 
able,  by  a  better  division  of  the  work,  to  reduce  the 
number  of  employees  required  to  efficiently  operate 
the  furnace  as  compared  with  the  number  required 
while  working  two  shifts.  One  furnace  reported  that 
it  was  able,  with  the  same  number  of  men,  to  operate 
as  efficiently  as  under  the  old  system.  Reports  to  date 
indicate  that  the  men  are  working  more  steadily  and 
more  efficiently  under  the  new  plan.  The  committee 
reported  that  it  was  a  practical  certainty  that  the  8-hr. 
turn  will  be  installed  throughout  the  entire  district 
before  the  first  of  the  year. 

Transportation    Facts 

Some  interesting  figures  on  the  transportation  situ- 
ation were  Riven  by  Mr.  Roney,  of  the  traffic  commit- 
tee. For  the  week  ending  Sept.  1  the  railroads  of  the 
country  moved  73,000  more  loaded  cars  than  for  any 
similar  period  in  history.  And  at  that  time  there  was 
a  surplus  of  66,000  cars.  The  number  of  new  cars  put 
into  service,  as  well  as  locomotives,  and  the  decrease 
in  bad  order  equipment,  had  been  to  some  extent  re- 
sponsible for  this  showing.  The  average  movement  of 
cars  had,  however,  been  increased  over  ZVz   miles  per 


day,  and  the  tonnage  per  car  had  also  shown  new  high 
I'ecords,  averaging  now  over  28  tons  per  car.  The  com- 
mittee also  compared  the  loadings  of  the  different  com- 
modities during  this  week  with  the  same  period  last 
year,  showing  that  coal  had  made  the  greatest  per- 
centage of  increase.  The  traffic  committee  also  re- 
ported that  it  was  now  arguing  a  case  before  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  regarding  the  splitting  of 
rates  in  the  Ashland-Ironton  district,  which  would  give 
the  manufacturers  bordering  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Ohio  River  lower  rates  to  the  South  and  Southeast 
than  those  enjoyed  by  manufacturers  bordering  on  the 
north  side.  These  rates  have  already  been  put  into 
effect  on  manufactured  iron  and  steel  products,  and 
should  the  contemplated  class  rates  be  upheld  will  be 
put  into  effect  on  semi-finished  products  as  well  as  on 
pig  iron. 

The  committee  also  reported  that  coal  mines,  with 
the  exception  of  those  in  West  Virginia,  had  enjoyed 
an  excellent  car  service  to  date,  but  that  since  Sept.  1 
some  mines  had  been  handicapped  by  a  shortage  of 
coal  cars.  In  this  connection,  Mr.  Sweetser  pointed  out 
that  a  reduction  of  1  per  cent  in  the  amount  of  ash  in 
coal  means  an  annual  saving  in  cars  alone  of  120,000. 

President    Sweetser's    Address 

In  his  address,  Mr.  Sweetser  stated  that  at  previous 
meetings  he  had  suggested  that  it  would  be  well  if  the 
coal  trade  would  adopt  the  customs  of  the  iron  ore  in- 
dustry and  do  business  on  the  same  high  plane  that  iron 
and  steel  men  conduct  their  affairs.  He  referred  par- 
ticularly to  customs  of  the  Lake  Superior  iron  ore  in- 
dustry in  buying  and  selling  ore  by  analysis,  transport- 
ing according  to  schedules  and  contracts  made  before  the 
opening  of  each  season  and  employing  independent 
chemists  who  sample  and  analyze  cargoes  of  ore  in 
transit  according  to  accepted  scientific  methods.  In 
conclusion  Mr.  Sweetser  said: 

"These  three  sensible  customs  of  the  iron  ore  busi- 
ness, to  wit:  valuation  by  analysis,  transportation  by 
contract,  and  establishment  of  an  independent  group  of 
coal  samplers  and  chemists  would  help  to  place  the  coal 
trade  on  a  higher  plane  as  far  as  the  iron  and  steel 
industry  is  concerned.  And  it  is  probable  that  in  all 
their  relations,  the  coal  trade  would  be  nearer  right 
than  under  the  present  condition  with  all  its  artificial 
irregularities.  The  production  and  consumption  of 
bituminous  coal  in  connection  with  our  own  member- 
ship is  of  sufficient  volume  to  be  of  importance  and  in- 
fluence in  the  mining,  transportation,  and  marketing  of 
coal  in  the  great  coal  producing  States  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, Kentucky,  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania.  If  the  above 
proposition  meets  with  the  approval  of  the  association, 
we  can  then  proceed  as  we  have  done  in  the  past  in 
attacking  the  several  practical  problems  of  blast  fur- 
nace and  coke  oven  practice." 

Coal  Problems  Discussed 

A  general  discussion  followed  the  delivery  of  the 
address,  in  which  the  members  of  the  Institute  of  Min- 
ing and  Metallurgical  Engineers  joined  by  '.invitation 
of  the  president.  Some  doubt  was  expressed  by  traffic 
experts  as  to  the  possibility  of  coal  being  shipped  ac- 
cording to  schedules  worked  out  in  advance,  it  being 
pointed  out  that  there  were  over  17,000  coal  mines  ship- 
ping coal,  whereas  there  were  only  a  few  ore  shippers. 
On  the  question  of  selling  coal  by  analysis,  however, 
the  members  felt  that  some  plan  could  be  worked  out. 
Approval  was  also  given  to  the  plan  suggested  of  giv- 
ing support  to  the  establishment  of  a  system  by  which 
independent  chemists  would  sample  and  analyze  coal 
the  same  as  is  now  done  on  iron  ore  at  the  lake  ports. 
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The  iis.-MJiiaticiii  ut'iiL  oti  record,  and  will  work  to  that 
I'lid,  in  favor  of  selling  coal  by  analysis,  and  also  estab- 
lishing a  system  by  which  coal  shipment  can  be  in- 
spected  and   analyzed   by   independent   chemists. 

One  of  the  objections  to  the  selling  of  coal  by  anal- 
ysis was  that  coal  mines  could  hardly  afford  to  sell 
coal  by  analysis.  This  objection  was  met  by  the  state- 
ment that  users  of  coal  were  able  and  willing  to  pay 
higher  prices  for  coal  of  guaranteed  analysis.  Another 
objection  to  the  plan  was  that  there  wore  too  many 
coal  mines  in  operation  to  make  the  plan  feasible.  It 
was  stated,  however,  that  there  were  practically  as 
many  mines  and  deposits  of  ore  in  this  country  as  there 
wore  coal,  but  under  the  strict  method  of  sampling  and 
analysis  enforced,  it  was  found  not  practicable  to  mine 
the  low-grade  iron  ores  while  those  of  higher  iron  con- 
tent were  more  easily  available.  President  Sweetser 
said  that  in  his  opinion  it  would  be  more  profitable  to 
the  country  if  more  of  the  coal  now  mined  was  left  in 
the  ground,  the  same  as  low  grade  iron  ore,  until  such 
time  as  it  was  found  necessary  to  mine  it.  There  was 
plenty  of  good  coal  available  to  supply  the  needs  of  the 
country  for  the  present,  and  with  a  plan  of  selling  the 
coal  by  analysis  the  industries  requiring  a  certain 
grade  of  coal  would  be  able  to  get  that  coal  with  the 
least  possible   trouble. 

The  committee  on  blast  furnace  rating  reported 
that  the  rule  adopted  by  the  association  to  rate  the 
capacity  of  blast  furnaces  is  being  followed  in  many 
centers.  The  committee  is  anxious  to  receive  any  criti- 
cisms of  the  rule,   and  will  welcome  any  suggestions. 


Tile  committee  on  membership  reported  10  appli- 
cants for  membership  since  the  last  meeting.  These 
were  elected  by  unanimous  vote. 

Election  of  Officers 

The  nominating  committee  handed  in  the  following 
slate  of  officers  for  the  coming  year:  President,  R.  H. 
Sweetser,  re-elected  for  the  fifth  consecutive  year;  vice- 
president,  Ashland  district,  George  Hansen;  vice-presi- 
dent, Ironlon  and  Hanging  Rock  district,  H.  A.  Berg; 
vice-president,  Jackson-Wellston  district,  Walter 
Brown;  vice-president,  Portsmouth  district,  Peter  Wie- 
lander;  vice-president,  Hamilton  district,  Jos.  F.  Sav- 
age; secretary-treasurer,  Don  H.  Putnam. 

Following  the  installation  of  officers,  congratulatory 
addresses  were  made  by  a  number  of  those  present  on 
the  selection  of  Mr.  Sweetser  as  president,  and  many 
tributes  were  paid  him  for  assuring  the  success  of  the 
organization. 

E.  P.  Mathewson  gave  a  very  interesting  account 
of  the  trip  of  the  members  of  the  American  Institute 
of  Mining  and  Metallurgical  Engineers  to  Canada  last 
month.  He  was  followed  by  a  number  of  others,  who 
discussed  the  business  situation  from  different  angles. 

The  meeting  closed  with  a  rising  vote  of  thanks  to 
Mr.  Hoagland  and  his  associates  of  the  Marble  Cliff 
Quairies  Co.  for  the  entertainment  provided,  and  also 
for  the  opportunity  afforded  for  an  inspection  of  the 
quarries  of  the  company.  The  next  meeting  of  the 
association  will  be  held  later  in  the  fall,  at  the  call  of 
the  president. 


Quad  City  Foundrymen's  Meeting 

Foundry  coke  was  discussed  from  a  metallurgical 
and  practical  viewpoint  at  a  meeting  of  the  Quad  City 
Foundrymen's  Association,  Monday  evening,  Sept.  17. 
President  Hageboeck  of  the  association  gave  a  short 
talk  on  the  objects  of  the  association,  and  explained 
briefly  the  program  outlined  for  the  current  associa- 
tion year. 

The  following  standing  committees  were  appointed: 

Cost  committee:  Davenport,  H.  A.  Soverhill,  chair- 
man, Davenport  Locomotive  Works;  Rock  Island,  Dave 
Kennedy,  Tractor  Works;  Bettendorf,  A.  Reading,  Zim- 
merman Steel  Co.;  East  Moline,  Elmer  Gullberg,  Union 
Malleable  Iron  Works;  Moline,  Louis  Stone,  Frank 
Foundries  Corporation. 

Industrial  education:  East  Moline,  Fred  Kirby, 
chairman,  Marseilles  Works;  Elmer  Gullberg,  Union 
Malleable  Iron  Works;  Moline,  Martin  Carlson,  Barnard 
&  Leas. 

Membership  committee:  Moline,  E.  H.  Heartlein, 
chairman,  Moline  Sales  Co.;  Rock  Island,  William  Seif- 
fert.  Tractor  Works;  Bettendorf,  A.  Reading,  Zimmer- 
man Steel  Co. 

Fellowship  committee:  Davenport,  John  Ploehn, 
chairman,  French  &  Hecht;  Rock  Island,  Leon  Mitchell, 
Rock  Island  Stove  Co.;  Herman  Alex,  Rock  Island  Ar- 
senal; William  Seiflfert,  Tractor  Works. 

Sand  research  and  international  test  bar:  Moline, 
Henry  Bornstein,  chairman,  Deere  &  Co.;  Davenport, 
John  Ploehn,  French  &  Hecht;  Bettendorf,  F.  V.  Frew, 
Bettendorf  Co.;  Richard  Hecschen,  Zimmerman  Steel  Co. 

Molding  sand:  East  Moline,  P.  T.  Bancroft,  chair- 
man, John  Deere  Harvester  Works;  Moline,  Martin 
Carlson,  Barnard  &  Leas;  Lester  Starner,  Frank  Foun- 
dries Corporation;  Herbert  Miller,  Deere  &  Mansur; 
Charles  Suhl,  Tractor  Plant;  Roy  Schoffer,  Rock  Island 
Plow  Co.;  Bettendorf,  Fred  Zimmerman,  Zimmerman 
Steel  Co.;  R.  L.  Eichman,  Bettendorf  Co. 

Green  sand  core:  Rock  Island,  P.  J.  Schmitz,  chair- 
man, Blake  Specialty  Co.;  East  Moline,  George  P. 
Pearce,  Union  Malleable  Iron  Works;  Rock  Island, 
Charles  Suhl,  Tractor  Plant. 

The  membership  committee  has  put  for  its  goal 
100  active  members  and  100  plant  representations  in 
the  form  of  sustaining  members  from  all  foundries 
in  the  Quad   Cities. 

The  paper  of  the  meeting  was  presented  by  Owen 


Pritchard,  assistant  general  superintendent  Milwaukee 
Coke  &  Gas  Co.,  who  explained  the  mechanical  con- 
struction of  the  various  departments  in  a  coke-pro- 
ducing plant  by  using  lantern  slides  which  were  fur- 
nished by  the  Pickands,  Brown  &  Co.,  at  Chicago. 
George  A.  T.  Long,  in  charge  of  the  service  depart- 
ment of  the  Pickands,  Brown  company,  spoke  of  the 
various  elements  in  foundry  coke  that  either  tend  to 
help  or  bother  the  foundryman.  The  discussion  fol- 
lowing lasted  over  one  hour.  The  meeting  was  closed 
by  an  address  by  J.  C.  Mears,  R.  B.  Co.,  St.  Louis,  who 
also  has  been  in  the  pig  iron  and  coke  business  for 
many  years.  He  said  he  did  not  believe  the  local  foun- 
drymen  appreciated  the  value  and  the  benefit  of  an 
association  such  as  that  of  the  Quad  Cities. 


Brass  Manufacturers  Meet 

The  National  Association  of  Brass  Manufacturers 
held  a  well-attended  fall  meeting  in  the  Old  Colony 
Club,  Hotel  Cleveland,  Cleveland,  on  Sept.  11,  12  and  13. 

The  newly  established  credit  department,  on  report 
of  Commissioner  W.  M.  Webster,  showed  some  splendid 
results.  The  standardization  committee  tendered  a 
report,  also  the  committee  on  standard  gages  for  uni- 
form sizes  of  tapers  and  threads  of  all  basin  and  bath 
faucets. 

The  die  committee  has  rechecked  the  models  made 
by  the  Greenfield  Tap  &  Die  Corporation  and  substan- 
tially all  members  of  the  association  promptly  placed 
their  order  for  a  set  of  these  gages,  which  will  not 
only  provide  a  uniform  and  interchangeable  system  of 
threads  for  plumbing  fixtures  so  that  the  goods  made 
by  a  member  in  the  Far  East  will  interchange  with 
those  made  by  a  member  in  any  other  section  of  the 
country,  but  the  saving  was  marked  in  what  these 
gages  might  be  provided  for.  This  will  be  another 
advantage,  it  is  emphasized,  that  the  jobbers  will  have 
in  procuring  their  goods  from  members  of  the  asso- 
ciation. 

Work  is  progressing  on  the  new  official  catalog, 
which  will  be  issued  on  Jan.  1,  1925. 

The  association  indorsed  the  action  of  the  Middle 
West  Foreign  Trade  Committee  in  regard  to  its  mer- 
chant marine  program,  and  recommended  that  each 
member  of  this  association  write  to  his  United  States 
Senator  and  Congressman,  asking  that  they  support  a 
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proper  bill  calling  for  private  ownership  and  operation 
of  American  ships,  to  be  fostered  and  encouraged  by  the 
United  States  Government. 

A  committee  of  three  was  appointed  to  cooperate 
with  the  National  Trade  Extension  Bureau  on  the  ques- 
tion of  standardization  of  catalogs,  more  particularly 
to  assist  this  committee  than  anything  else,  as  this 
association  has  adopted  a  standard  uniform  size  of  7% 
X  10%  in.  The  committee  was  instructed  to  encourage 
no  change,  which  is  so  near  to  that  suggested  by  the 
National  Trade  Extension  Bureau,  unless  some  very 
marked  and  practical  reasons  can  be  offered  for  making 
the  change,  in  which  case  the  committee  was  instructed 
to  report  back. 

State  of  Business 

The  report  made  at  the  conclusion  of  the  final  ses- 
sion on  general  business  conditions  showed  that  a  num- 
ber of  members  were  making  goods  for  stock.  On  an 
average  the  members  had  sufficient  business  on  their 
books  to  operate  their  plants  for  over  a  month.  The 
majority  reported  that  they  were  operating  their  plants 
full  force  and  full  time,  some  stating  they  were  working 
overtime.  The  wage  and  labor  question  seems  to  be 
more  or  less  of  a  tranquil  nature. 

The  convention  adjourned  to  meet  in  New  York  City 
on  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  Dec.  12  and  13. 


Drop   Forgers   at   Steel   Treaters'   Convention 

The  executive  committee  of  the  Drop  Forgers'  Sup- 
ply Association  held  a  meeting  in  Philadelphia  re- 
cently, and  it  was  decided  to  make  a  concerted  effort 
to  invite  as  many  drop  forgers  as  possible  to  attend 
the  convention  and  exposition  of  the  American  Society 
for  Steel  Ti-eating  to  be  held  in  Pittsburgh,  Oct.  8  to  12. 

Inasmuch  as  the  drop  forge  industry  is  so  closely 
allied  to  the  aims  and  purposes  of  the  A.  S.  S.  T.,  all 
of  the  members  by  attending  have  been  able  to  obtain 
great  benefit  from  the  many  papers  that  are  to  be  pre- 
sented on  that  subject,  and  also  by  visiting  the  ex- 
hibitors. 

On  Wednesday  afternoon  at  3:30  there  will  be  a 
round  table  discussion  on  the  subject  of  "Large  Forg- 
ings."  At  this  session  papers  vdll  be  presented  on 
forging  subjects  as  well  as  forging  costs. 

The  drop  forgers  visiting  the  convention  are  -  re- 
quested to  make  that  fact  known  at  the  registration 
desk  so  that  they  may  attend  the  informal  drop  forge 
dinner  to  be  held  on  Wednesday  evening,  Oct.  10,  at 
6:30,  previous  to  the  annual  dance  of  the  society. 


Engineeri'   Society  of  Western  Pennsylvania 
Addressed  by  A.  E.  Crockett 

A.  E.  Crockett,  manager  bureau  of  instruction, 
Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Corporation,  Pittsburgh,  gave 
an  interesting  talk  to  members  of  the  Engineers'  So- 
ciety of  Western  Pennsylvania  on  river  transportation 
Tuesday  evening,  Sept.  25.  Mr.  Crockett  has  given  the 
subject  of  inland  waterways  considerable  study,  and 
has  been  heard  in  various  parts  of  the  country  in 
advocacy  of  greater  use  of  the  rivers  to  supplement  the 
transportation  service  of  the  railroads.  In  his  talk, 
which  was  illustrated  by  lantern  slides,  Mr.  Crockett 
outlined  the  development  of  the  inland  waterways  as 
transportation  arteries,  giving  a  particularly  graphic 
story  of  the  development  of  the  Ohio  River  and  a 
glimpse  into  the  future  of  that  river  when  the  locks 
and  dams  along  its  more  southerly  reaches,  for  which 
the  Government  has  already  appropriated  funds,  are 
completed.  William  McConway,  president  of  the  Mc- 
Conway  &  Torley  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  also  was  a  speaker 
at  this  meeting,  explaining  motion  pictures  and  lantern 
slides  detailing-  the  McConway  method  of  centrifugal 
casting  of  steel  ingots.  This  method  was  described  in 
an  article  in  The  Iron  Age  of  Feb.  1,  1923,  page  337. 


Expanding   Activities   of  the   Steel   Construc- 
tion Institute 

The  -American  Institute  of  Steel  Construction  up  to 
the  present  time  has  been  conducted  with  a  view  of 
establishing  a  broad  and  sound  foundation  for  future 
development.  Much  of  this  work  has  been  of  a  tech- 
nical character  and  centers  around  the  adoption  of  a 
standard  specification,  publication  of  which  was  noted 
some  time  ago  in  these  columns.  The  board  of  direc- 
tors at  the  beginning  of  the  year  decided  that  when 
this  work  had  reached  a  proper  stage  there  would  be 
need  for  additional  talent  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  the 
institute  to  assist  L.  H.  Miller,  who  was  then  engaged 
as  the  managing  director. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  held  in 
New  York  on  Sept.  13,  Charles  F.  Abbott  was  en- 
gaged for  this  purpose.  Mr.  Abbott  is  experienced 
in  practical  business  as  well  as  industrial  organization 
effort  along  the  lines  contemplated  in  the  organization. 
He  will  direct  the  work  of  the  organization  from  an 
office  in  New  York,  and  Mr.  Miller  will  continue  his 
work  with  the  organization  at  his  present  location  in 
the  Leader  News  Building,  Cleveland,  as  its  chief 
engineer  in  the  promotion  of  the  technical  phases  of 
the  institute. 


The  Hudson  Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Co.,  Marietta,  Ohio, 
in  liquidation,  has  been  purchased  by  W.  F.  Robertson, 
of  the  W.  F.  Robertson  Steel  &  Iron  Co.,  Cincinnati, 
for  $84,000.  Whether  the  mill  will  be  put  into  opera- 
tion has  not  been  definitely  determined  by  Mr.  Robert- 
son, but  an  official  announcement  as  to  his  intentions 
is  expected  to  be  made  this  week. 

COMING  MEETINGS 

September 

AsKOciatiun  of  Irun  and  Steel  Bleetrical  En- 
gineers. Sept.  24  to  28.  Convention  and  exhibition, 
Broadway  Auditorium,  Buffalo.  J.  F.  Kelly,  1007 
Empire   Building,    Pittsburgh,    secretary. 

Ameriean  Electrochemical  Society.  Sept.  27  to 
29.  Annual  meeting,  Dayton,  Ohio.  Dr.  Colin  G. 
Fink,    Columbia    University,    New    York,    secretary. 


October 

National  Safety  Council.  Oct.  1  to  5.  Twelfth 
annual  meeting.  New  Statler  Hotel,  Buffalo.  W.  H. 
Cameron,   168   North  Michigan   Avenue,  secretary. 

American  Society  for  Steel  Treating.  Oct.  8  to 
12.  Annual  convention.  Motor  Square  Garden, 
Pittsburgh.  W.  H.  Eisenman,  4600  Prospect  Av- 
enue,  Cleveland,    Secretary. 

W^est  Virg-iiLia  and  Kentucky  A.ssociation  of 
Mining,  Mechanical  anil  Electrical  Engineers.  Oct. 
19  and  20.  Third  annual  convention.  Hotel  Fred- 
erick,   Huntington,   "W,   Va. 

American  Society  of  Mecliauical  Engineers.  Oct. 
23  and  24.  Regional  meeting,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
E.  C.  Patterson,  general  manager  Chattanooga 
Boiler  &  Tank  Co.,  Chattanooga,  in  charge  of 
details. 

National  Association  of  Farm  Equipment  Manu- 
facturers. Oct.  24,  25  and  26.  Thirteenth  annual 
convention,  Statler  Hotel,  Cleveland.  J.  B.  Bar- 
tholomew,   Peoria,    111.,   president. 

American  Welding  Society.  Oct.  24,  23  and  26. 
Fall  meeting,  Pittsburgh.  M.  M.  Kelly,  33  West 
Thirty-ninth    Street,    New    York,    secretary. 

American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute.  Oct,  25. 
fall  meeting  in  New  York;  Oct.  26,  visit  to  Aber- 
deen Proving  Ground,  Md.  E.  A.  S.  Clarke,  40 
Rector  Street,  New  York,    secretary. 

Society  of  Automotive  Engineers.  Oct.  25  and 
26.  Production  meeting  at  Cleveland.  Coker  F. 
Clarkson,  29  West  Thirty-ninth  Street,  New  York, 
general    manager. 

American  Gear  Manufacturers  Association.  Oct. 
25,  26  and  27.  Fall  meeting.  Mountain  House. 
Lake  Mohonk,  N.  Y.  T,  W.  Owen,  2443  Prospect 
Avenue,   Cleveland,   secretary. 

Ameriean  Management  Association.  Oct.  29  to 
Nov.  1.  Annual  convention,  Hotel  Astor.  New 
York.  W.  J.  Donald,  20  Vesey  Street,  managing 
director. 


Macliiiie  Tool  Exhibit  at  Yale  University 

Some  of  the  Uiiusiial  Features — Caliber  of  Visitors  Apparently 

of  Higher  Order  Than  Heretofore — Resolutions  of 

Appreciation  to  Yale  University 


THE  four-day  session  of  the  third  annual  machine 
tool  exhibition  held  under  the  joint  auspices  of 
Yale  University,  the  New  Haven  section  of  the 
American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineering  and  the 
New  Haven  Chamber  of  Commerce  closed  in  Mason 
Laboratory  of  mechanical  engineering,  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  Sept.  21.  This  year  there  seemed  to  be  fewer 
of  the  curious  class  among  the  visitors  and  more  of 
the  potential  buying  power  and  they  came  from  a  wide 
area,  visitors  being  reported  from  as  far  away  as  Bal- 


from  the  exhibition  floor  to  the  auditorium  where  they 
were  demonstrated  in  operation,  with  opportunity  for 
discussion  and  explanation.  It  is  planned  to  make  this 
an  annual  feature  to  acquaint  visitors  with  the  newest 
devices  on  the  market. 

At  a  meeting  of  exhibitors  held  on  the  last  day, 
resolutions  of  appreciation  were  drawn  up  for  presen- 
tation to  William  Smith  Mason  and  George  Grant 
Mason,  Yale  1888,  donors  of  the  Mason  Laboratory  and 
to  Yale  University  for  the  opportunity  given  the  ma- 


Sphericity  and  Uni- 
form Hardness  of 
Balls  Used  in  the 
Modem  Ball  Bear- 
ing .Are  Shown  by 
the  Test  Staged  by 
the  New  Departure 
Mfg.  Co.  This 
illustration  was 
made  from  a  time 
exposure.  Due  to 
this  fact  the  track 
developed  by  the 
balls  following  each 
other  in  a  para- 
bolic curve  regis- 
tered clearly  on  the 
negative.  Had  there 
been  any  non-uni- 
formity in  the  track 
or  the  balls  the 
impression  would 
not  have  been  suffi- 
ciently heavy  to 
register  on  the 
plate,  or  it  would 
have  been  wavy  or 
broken 


timore,  Cincinnati,  Pittsburgh  ami  Buffalo.  Many  mas- 
ter mechanics,  production  managers,  plant  engineers 
and  superintendents  were  among  the  number.  Marked 
interest  was  shown  in  the  demonstrations  and  some  of 
the  evening  meetings  were  poorly  attended,  visitors 
preferring  to  see  machines  in  operation  rather  than  to 
hear  the  addresses. 

Among  the  papers  prepared  to  follow  the  opening 
address  and  the  address  of  welcome  were  one  on  "Yale 
and  the  Machine  Tool  Industry,"  by  Charles  H.  War- 
ren, dean  of  Sheffield  Scientific  School,  and  one  on  the 
"Broader  Aspects  of  Machine  Tool  Applications"  by 
Prof.  Herbert  L.  Seward,  also  of  the  Sheffield  Scientific 
School.  On  the  second  evening  meeting  were  presented 
papers  on  "The  Origin  of  Machine  Tool  Building"  by 
Joseph  W.  Roe,  professor  of  Industrial  Engineering, 
New  York  University,  and  "An  Industrial  Birthplace 
of  Pioneer  Machine  Builders,"  by  E.  Guy  Hubbard,  en- 
gineer at  the  Gridley  plant  at  Windsor,  Vt.,  of  the 
National  Acme  Co. 

A  rather  novel  procedure  featured  the  third  evening 
meeting.    Some  of  the  new  machine  tools  were  removed 
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chine  tool  industry  through  these  exhibitions  to  advance 
that  branch  of  the  science  of  mechanical  engineering. 
These  resolutions  were  signed  by  the  individual  in 
charge  of  each  exhibit. 

List  of  Exhibitors 

Abrasive  Machine  Tool  Co. ;  Alexander  Brothers  ;  Amer- 
ican Blower  Co.  :  B.  C.  Ames  Co. ;  Ander-^on  Die  &  Machine 
Co.  :   Atlas  Ball  Co.  ;  The  Atlas  Steel  Corporation. 

The  Baird  Machine  Co.  ;  Billings  &  Spencer  Co.  ;  Bentley 
Holmgren  Equipment  Co.  :  The  Bilton  Machine  Tool  Co. ; 
Botwinick  Bros.  :  Brown  &  Sharpe  Mfg.  Co.  ;  The  Bullard 
Machine  Tool  Co. 

A.  C.  Campbell.  Inc. ;  Carborundum  Co. ;  S.  W.  Card  Mfg. 
Co. ;  The  Cushman  Chuck  Co. 

Detroit  Belt  Lacer  Co. ;  Detroit  Twist  Drill  Co. ; 
Diamond  Machine  Co. :  R.  &  J.  Dick  Co.,  Inc. 

Eastern  Machine  Screw  Corporation ;  Eggleston  Supply 
Co. 

Tlie  Fafnir  Bearing  Co. 

Garvin  Machine  Co.  ;  General  Electric  Co.  ;  The  Geo- 
metric Tool  Co.  ■  Grant  Mfg.  &  Machine  Co. 

The  Hanson-Whitney  Machine  Co. ;  The  Hanson  Tap  & 
Gage  Co.;  Havnes  Stellite  Co.:  The  Hendey  Machine  Co.; 
Tile  Henrv  &  Wright  Mfg.  Co. ;  The  Heppenstall  Forge  Co. ; 
Hergi  Mfg.  Co.  ;  The  High  Speed  Hammer  Co.,  Inc.  ;  The 
Hoggson    &    Pettis    Mfg.    Co. 

Ideal   Machinery   Co. 

Jacobs  Mfg.  Co. :   Jones   &  Lamson  Machine   Co. 
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Keller  Mechanical  Engineering  Corporation;  Kingsbury 
Mfg.  Co. 

Leland-Gifford  Co. ;  J.  L.  Lucas  &  Son.  Inc. 

Machinery  Dealers  Incorporated ;  R.  H.  Madden  Co.,  Inc. ; 
Manning  Abrasive  Co.  ;  C.  S.  Mersick  &  Co. ;  Monarch  Ma- 
chine Tool  Co. 

The  National  Acme  Co. ;  Friedrich  Neumann's  Successors, 
Inc.  ;The  New  Departure  Mfg.  Co.;  The  J.  M.  Ney  Co.; 
Nicholson  File  Co.:  The  Noble  &  Westbrools  Mfg.  Co.;  The 
Norma  Company  of  America.  ,        ~.     ,         rn., 

Ohio  Machine  Tool  Co.  ;  Ohio  Valley  Pulley  Works ;  The 
Oven   Equipment  &   Mfg.    Co.  ,,,,,■         ^ 

The  Page.  Steele  & .  Flagg  Co. ;  Peerless  Machine  Co. ; 
Peerless  Surfacing  Machine  Co.  ;  Potter  &  Johnston  Machine 
Co  •  Pratt  &  Whitnev  Co. ;  Purinton  &  Smith. 

Racine  Tool  &  Machine  Co.  ;  Reading  Automatic  Machine 
Co  •  Readv  Tool  Co. :  Reed-Prentice  Co. ;  Rhodes  Mfg.  Co.  ; 
Ridiards  &  Co. ;   Rivett  Lathe  and  Grinder  Corporation 

Sellew  Machine  Tool  Co.  ;Seneca  Falls  Mfg.  Co. ;  Sidney 
Machine  Tool  Co. ;  Simonds  Saw  and  Steel  Co. ;  Sipp  Machine 
Co  ■  S  K  F  Industries-  The  Skinner  Chuck  Co.;  J.  T. 
Slodomb  Co. ;  The  Springfield  Machine  Tool  Co. ;  Standard 
Safety  Mfg.  Co.;  Standard  Steel  &  Bearings,  Inc.;  Stark 
Tool  Co. ;  J.  S.  &  J.  F.  String. 

The  Taft-Peirce  Mfg.  Co.  ;  The  Taylor  &  Fenn  Co. ;  Torch- 
weld  Equipment  Co.;  The  Torrington  Co.;  Triplex  Machine 
Tool  Co. 

Union  Twist  Drill  Co. 

Van   Norman   Machine   Tool   Co.  „      ,„  „ 

O.  S.  Walker  Co.;  J.  D.  Wallace  &  Co.;  The  Warner  & 
Swasey  Co.  ;  Waterbury-Farrel  Fdy.  &  Mach.  Co. ;  A.  F^  Way 
Co.,  Inc.  ;  Westinghouse  Electric  and  Mfg.  Co^  Whitney 
Mfg.  Co. ;  Wlckes  Bros. ;  Wisconsin  Electric  Co. ;  Wright  Mfg. 
Co. ;  The'  Tale  &  Towne  Mfg.  Co. 

Many  of  the  manufacturers  exhibited  in  space  re- 
served by  their  representatives  in  the  New  England 
district.  Thus  the  demonstrations  of  several  builders 
were  grouped  and  appeared  as  the  exhibition  of  one  of 
Connecticut's  machinery  dealers.  Most  of  these  dis- 
plays were  of  more  or  less  well  known  lines  and  in- 
cluded items  which  have  been  on  the  market  for  some 
time.  Other  manufacturers  presented  entirely  new 
products  together  with  those  which  had  been  shown 
before.  Many  accessories  not  properly  classified  as 
machine  tools  were  seen. 

Probably  the  most  spectacular  exhibit  and  one  which 
savored  of  a  real  scientific  demonstration  was  that  of 
the  New  Departm-e  Mfg.  Co.,  ball  bearing  manufacturer 
of  Bristol,  Conn.  In  this  exhibit  the  uniform  quality 
of  the  modern  ball  bearing  was  demonstrated.  Uni- 
formity of  material,  heat  treatment  and  dimension  of 
ball  races  was  shown  by  a  xylophone  arrangement  of 
races  of  varying  sizes  which  would  vibrate  to  different 
wave  lengths  when  struck  with  a  mallet  or  beater.  That 
part  of  their  exhibit  which  attracted  most  attention 
was  one  in  which  the  balls  to  the  lay  mind  would  ap- 
pear to  be  bewitched.  Balls  were  fed  up  through  a 
standpipe  to  a  trough,  down  which  they  rolled  to  drop 
upon  a  hardened  steel  disk.  A  motor  driven  device  in- 
closed in  the  platform  forced  the  balls  up  the  standpipe. 
Balls  dropping  one  after  the  other  from  the  trough 
would  rebound  from  the  disk,  describe  a  parabolic  curve, 
pass  through  a  bearing  mounted  on  a  stand,  and,  drop- 
ping, would  rebound  from  a  second  disk  into  a  hole  in 
the  inclined  wall  behind  the  apparatus.  Not  one  ball 
but  seemingly  thousands  in  a  continuous  performance 
followed  the  same  course.  Occasionally  one  ball  out 
of  several  thousands  would  miss  the  hole.  It  was  found 
when  this  happened  that  the  ball  had  picked  up  a  speck 
of  dust  which  was  sufficient  to  deflect  it  on  striking. 
The  demonstration  depicts  uniform  quality  of  chrome 
alloy,  forged,  heat  treated  steel  balls,  alike  in  hard- 
ness, size  and  sphericity. 

The  Pratt  &  Whitney  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn.,  among 
other  machines,  gages  and  small  tools,  showed  the  new 
model  geared-head  lathe  in  which  the  back  gear  shaft 
is  hung  directly  below  the  spindle  and  the  motor 
mounted  in  the  cabinet  leg.  This  machine  was  recently 
described  in  The  Iron  Age. 

The  Skinner  Chuck  Co.,  New  Britain,  Conn.,  showed 
its  new  S  line  of  independent  chucks  in  which  the  chuck 
plate  recess  is  set  more  deeply  into  the  body  of  the 
chuck  thereby  reducing  overhang  when  mounted  on  the 
lathe  spindle.  It  is  claimed  that  at  the  same  time 
weight  has  been  somewhat  increased.  This  chuck  also 
has  what  are  called  self-alining  thrust  bearings  for  the 
jaw  screws.  Another  line  shown  by  this  company  is 
a  quick  acting  milling  machine  vise,  formerly  known 
as  the  Ketcham  vise  before  taken  over  by  the  Skinner 
company,  in  which  the  width  of  jaw  opening  is  gov- 
irned  by  an  adjustable  spanner  nut,  while  the  opening 


and  closing  in  operation  of  the  movable  jaw  is  actuated 
by  an  eccentric  handle. 

The  Bullard  Machine  Tool  Co.,  Bridgeport,  Conn., 
showed  a  "mult-au-matic"  turning,  boring,  reaming 
and  facing  a  cam  shaft  gear  blank  as  used  in  the 
Jewett  motor  car.  This  blank  was  7%  in.  in  diameter 
with  a  face  of  1%  in.  and  machining  was  completed 
at  the  rate  of  one  every  57  sec,  with  dimensions  accu- 
rate within  0.001  in. 

The  Yale  &  Towne  Mfg.  Co.,  Stamford,  Conn., 
among  products  displayed,  showed  the  new  tier  lift 
industrial  electric  truck  which  was  described  in  The 
Iron  Age  several  weeks  ago. 

The  Cushman  Chuck  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn.,  exhibited 
for  the  first  time  its  line  of  lathe  and  boring  mill  face 
plate  jaws  and  the  new  combination  tri-plex  chuck, 
which  is  claimed  to  be  self-centering,  independent,  or 
eccentric.  It  has  a  scroll  plate  for  the  universal  action. 
When  the  jaws  have  been  used  in  independent  motion, 
they  may,  it  is  claimed,  be  more  readily  set  for  con- 
certed or  self-centered  action  than  in  previous  types 
of  combination  chucks. 

Andrew  C.  Campbell.  Inc.,  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  dis- 
played two  new  sizes  of  the  Campbell  nibbling  machine 
in  addition  to  the  size  displayed  at  the  show  last  year. 
These  two  new  sizes  provide  for  a  cutting  capacity  up 
to  %  in.  and  a  throat  depth  of  24  in. 

One  exhibit  of  particular  interest  to  core  makers 
and  japan  bakers  was  that  of  J.  S.  &  J.  F.  String,  New 
Haven,  Conn.  This  was  a  core  baking  or  japanning 
oven  equipped  with  automatically  controlled  oil  firing. 
A  thermostat  controls  the  switch  governing  the  blower 
motor.  Beside  the  oil  burner  is  a  gas  pilot  light.  When 
the  operator  starts,  it  is  simply  necessary  for  him  to 
throw  in  the  line  switch  to  start  the  blower  and  light 
the  pilot.  Oil  is  brought  to  the  burner  and  atomized  as 
the  air  pressure  is  built  up  by  the  blower.  As  soon  as 
oil  starts  to  feed,  it  is  ignited.  When  the  furnace 
reaches  the  pre-determined  temperature,  the  thermo- 
stat acts  to  open  the  electric  switch,  closing  it  again 
when  the  temperature  has  reached  a  pre-determined 
low  point.  It  is  claimed  that  the  device  is  accurate  to 
within  4  deg.  The  thermostat  is  adjustable.  After 
starting,  with  the  pilot  burning,  the  oil  may  be  turned 
on  or  off  like  gas. 

The  Jones  &  Lamson  Machine  Co.,  Springfield,  Vt., 
in  addition  to  displaying  the  Jones  &  Lamson  turret 
lathe  in  operation,  the  comparator,  and  the  Hartiiess 
die  head,  also  exhibited  a  line  of  ground  thread  taps 
which  it  is  marketing  under  the  name  of  the  Flanders 
ground  tap. 

The  Haynes  Stellite  Co.,  New  York,  had  on  display 
a  number  of  solid  milling  cutters  developed  since  the 
last  exhibition,  to  supplement  its  line  of  inserted  blade 
cutters. 


President   Werner  to   Speak   ou   the   Schuer- 

niann  Cupola  in  Chicago 

Siegfried  G.  Werner,  president  of  th£  German 
Foundrymen's  .Association  and  holder  of  the  patents 
for  the  Schuermann  cupola,  is  expected  to  arrive  in 
this  country  the  latter  part  of  October,  when  he  will 
visit  the  plant  of  the  Griffin  Wheel  Co.  at  445  Sacra- 
mento Boulevard,  Chicago,  whei-e  a  cupola  of  this  type 
is  now  being  installed.  Tentative  arrangements  have 
been  made  to  have  Mr.  Werner  address  the  Chicago 
Foundrymen's  Club  on  the  Schuermann  cupola  Satur- 
day evening,  Nov.  10.  On  the  same  day,  from  9  a.  m. 
to  2  p.  m.  the  Griffin  company  will  open  its  plant  to 
visitors  desiring  to  see  the  cupola  in  operation.  Mr. 
Werner  was  employed  in  this  country  by  the  American 
Steel  &  Wire  Co.  for  a  period  of  three  years  and  speaks 
English  fluently.  The  Schuermann  process  of  pre- 
heating the  blast  for  the  cupola  in  stoves  to  shorten 
the  time  of  melting  was  described  in  The  Iron  Age  of 
Oct.  19,  1922. 


The  Prime  Mfg.  Co.,  Milwaukee,  plans  the  erection 
of  a  brass  foundry  with  a  floor  space  of  about  15,000 
to  16,000  sq.  ft. 
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The  Right  Price  for  Steel 

MUCH  of  the  comment  of  the  past  two  months 
on  the  course  of  the  steel  market  has 
ignored  a  factor  that  has  contributed  largely  to 
the  present  situation.  We  have  read  frequently  of 
the  "seasonal"  influences  that  held  back  new  buy- 
ing of  steel  products  in  the  summer  months  and 
that  were  expected  to  give  way  in  the  early  fall 
to  a  revival  of  demand  on  a  broad  scale.  It  is 
quite  well  recognized  now  that  to  a  large  extent 
this  "seasonal"  factor  was  a  talking  point  for 
commentators  who  felt  called  on  to  come  to  the 
help  of  a  situation  that  was  working  itself  out 
in  an  old-fashioned  way. 

Naturally,  much  that  has  been  said  in  recent 
months  about  the  steel  market  has  been  true  of 
other  commodity  markets.  All  have  been  operated 
upon  by  a  variety  of  forces — some  of  these  grow- 
ing out  of  the  war  and  affecting  the  world,  while 
others  represent  a  complicated  economic  and  po- 
litical situation  at  home.  All  shared  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent  in  the  rapid  expansion  of  demand 
in  the  first  four  months  of  the  year  and  now  have 
somewhat  moderated  their  pace.  Thus  the  present 
condition  was  described  in  one  of  the  last  week's 
commercial  reviews  as  due  to  the  fact  that  "re- 
quirements were  largely  covered  ahead  during 
the  noteworthy  commercial  revival  of  earlier 
months  this  year." 

But  the  steel  market  has  had  in  some  respects 
a  situation  of  its  own.  It  was  particularly  hard 
hit  in  output  by  the  coal  and  railroad  shop  strikes 
last  year.  The  very  low  prices  for  steel  in  the 
early  months  of  1922  started  a  general  restocking 
movement  in  compensation  for  the  beggarly  buy- 
ing of  1921.  The  double  strike  interrupted  the 
restocking,  but  it  was  resumed  late  in  1922  and 
carried  over  into  the  early  months  of  this  year. 
When  there  was  added  to  it  the  building  expan- 
sion of  last  spring  and  the  heavy  buying  of  the 
railroads,  it  seemed  to  many  consumers  of  steel 
that  they  would  not  be  able  to  get  deliveries  of 
material  as  needed.  That  fear  proved  groundless. 
Deliveries  of  steel  in  the  first  eight  months  of 
1923  were  on  a  scale  never  equaled. 

It  became  evident  early  in  the  summer,  how- 
ever, that  consumption,  great  as  it  was,  would  not 


require  such  a  full  operation  of  plant  as  had  made 
April  and  May  peak  months  in  all  our  history. 
Curtailment  has  been  so  gradual  that  four  months 
of  it  have  left  production  within  15  to  20  per 
cent  of  the  high  rate.  Prices,  which  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  year  were  2  cents  for  plates,  shapes 
and  bars,  advanced  steadily  under  the  heavy  buy- 
ing of  the  first  quarter,  until  for  early  delivery 
they  were  well  above  2.50  cents,  and  on  contracts 
were  easily  established  at  the  latter  figure  for 
plates  and  shapes  and  at  2.40  cents  for  bars.  But 
shipments  are  still  being  made,  and  have  been 
for  months,  of  material  bought  well  below  2.40 
and  2.50  cents,  so  that  consumers  have  not  had 
to  figure  the  prices  of  their  own  products  on  any 
such  basis  for  steel  as  today's.  Car  builders,  for 
example,  have  put  much  1.70  cent  and  1.80  cent 
steel  into  the  cars  they  have  been  delivering  to 
the  railroads  this  year.  They  have  yet  to  find 
out  whether  they  can  sell  cars  at  the  prices  they 
must  get  if  they  pay  2.50  cents  for  steel. 

Coming  back,  then,  to  the  statement  with  which 
we  began,  the  price  factor,  which  has  figured 
but  little  in  reviews  of  the  steel  situation,  is  the 
one  to  which  the  whole  trade  presently  will  be 
giving  a  great  deal  of  attention.  Buyers  whose 
1923  product  has  been  based  on  steel  costing  from 
$10  to  $15  less  than  is  asked  today  must  decide 
how  much  business  they  can  do  if  they  must 
advance  their  prices  to  the  basis  of  today's  level 
for  steel,  and  then  buy  accordingly.  It  is  a  situa- 
tion in  which  both  sides  of  the  market  will  soon 
be  engaged  in  one  of  the  familiar  efforts  that 
have  followed  every  considerable  market  advance, 
to  answer  the  question  what  is  the  right  price 
for  steel — the  price  at  which  there  will  be  the 
largest  possible  consumption,  under  existing  busi- 
ness conditions,  of  the  secondary  products  into 
which  steel  so  largely  enters. 


A  PREDICTION  at  the  close  of  the  war  that 
five  years  later  the  iron  and  steel  buying  by- 
the  nations  from  one  another  would  be  less  than 
it  was  before  the  war  would  not  have  been  ac- 
cepted. The  combined  exports  of  the  six  leading 
exporting  nations — United  States,  Great  Britain, 
France,  Germany,  Belgium  and  Luxemburg — has 
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risen  to  only  1,017,400  gross  tons  per  month  this 
year  against  1,350,000  tons  per  month  in  1913. 
The  monthly  total  in  1920  averaged  955,000  tons 
and  in  1922,  982,350  tons.  Yet  prodigious  figures 
have  been  offered  repeatedly  as  estimates  of  the 
steel  shortage  caused  by  the  war's  absorption. 
Presumably  what  the  world  has  struggled  along 
without,  it  is  not  now  concerned  about;  indeed,  it 
could  be  said  that  it  has  allowed  the  shortage  to 
increase. 


Passing  of  the  Coal  Commission 

LAST  week  the  U.  S.  Coal  Commission  came  to 
4  the  end  of  its  statutory  life  and  passed  out 
of  existence,  having  previously  addressed  a  series 
of  reports  to  the  President.  These  have  been 
verbose  and  inconclusive.  The  commission  has 
told  to  economists  and  engineers  and  the  persons 
engaged  in  the  coal  mining  industry  nothing  very 
material  that  they  did  not  already  know.  It  was 
never  expected  that  it  would.  The  most  that  was 
hoped  was  that  it  would  infoi-m  the  general  public 
respecting  coal  mining  conditions  in  a  lucid  and 
convincing  way.  Indeed,  that  was  the  primary 
function  of  the  commission,  for  as  a  public  body 
it  could  speak  to  the  people,  through  the  Presi- 
dent, with  a  voice  of  authority  and  widespread 
circulation  and  instructiveness.  In  that  primary 
function  the  commission  has  signally  failed. 

In  its  concluding  report  the  commission  rec- 
ommends the  use  of  the  powers  of  the  Federal 
Government  over  interstate  commerce,  through  a 
spcially  created  division  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  "to  regulate  the  coal  mining 
industry,  recognizing  that  under  our  constitu- 
tional system  a  substantial  part  of  the  responsi- 
bility rests  on  the  State  and  local  governments 
and  should  remain  there,  and  an  even  larger  part 
on  the  industry  itself  and  the  public  which  it 
serves." 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  hedging  in  that 
declaration  and  in  the  more  specific  ones  that 
follow.  The  commission  intimates  that  the  indus- 
ti-y  itself  and  the  consuming  public  ought  to  take 
cai-e  of  themselve.s,  but  it  does  not  venture  to  say 
that  both  would  be  in  a  better  position  to  do  so 
if  they  should  be  unhampered.  On  the  contrary, 
the  commission  proposes  further  restrictions  and 
supervisions.  This  is  clearly  opposed  to  the  evi- 
dence that  what  the  coal  mining  industry  needs 
is  liberation  from  existing  economic  and  political 
restrictions,  not  the  imposition  of  more  of  them. 

The  commission  said  among  other  things  "the 
main  remedy  against  extortionate  prices  lies  in 
the  consumer  himself.  There  are  substitutes  for 
hard  coal,  and  a  readiness  to  resort  to  them  is  the 
ultimate  and  effective  defense  against  an  unrea- 
sonable price."  This  rubs  it  in  to  the  consumers 
of  domestic  sizes  of  anthracite  who  have  already 
heard  of  advances  of  50  cents  to  $1  per  ton  in 
the  prices  f.o.b.  mine  and  who  are  thinking  of 
Governor  Pinchot  not  merely  as  the  man  who 
settled  the  strike  but  also  as  the  one  who  put  up 
the  price  for  coal.  However,  the  U.  S.  Coal  Com- 
mission again  is  only  partially  right.  The  coal 
consumer  himself  is  helpless.  He  can  not  use 
substitutes  unless  they  be  offered  to  him. 


The  real  immediate  solvers  of  the  predicament 
of  the  consumers  will  be  the  entrepreneurs  and 
engineers  who  offer  substitutes  to  them.  We  are 
glad,  therefore,  that  the  powerful  petroleum  pro- 
<lucers  are  right  on  the  job,  as,  of  course,  they 
v.duld  be.  At  the  convention  of  the  National 
Petroleum  Association  last  week,  Henry  L. 
Doherty  expressed  the  belief  that  from  now  on 
one  seller  of  petroleum  products  after  another 
will  be  establishing  tank  wagon  routes  to  deliver 
oil  for  house  heating  and  small  industrial  uses, 
it  being  his  opinion  that  probably  the  biggest 
potential  market  of  the  petroleum  industry  is  the 
domestic  use  of  oil  for  heating.  We  may  be  sure 
that  inventors  and  manufacturers  of  oil  burning 
apparatus  will  be  encouraged,  and  although  the 
simple  oil  burner  for  the  house  heater  may  not 
yet  have  been  devised,  it  will  come  and  will  afford 
much  more  hope  for  the  consumer  than  anything 
that  the  U.  S.  Coal  Commission  has  recommended. 


Stocking  Coal  Against  a  Strike 

THE  very  unsatisfactory  character  of  the 
United  States  Coal  Commission's  7500-word 
report  was  commented  upon  briefly  but  em- 
phatically in  The  Iron  Age  last  week.  There  is 
general  disappointment  over  the  report,  and  it  is 
impossible  to  see  that  the  commission  has  done 
much  to  pave  the  way  for  a  proper  settlement  of 
bituminous  coal  mining  wages  for  the  period  be- 
ginning April  1,  1924.  In  the  interest  of  the  pub- 
lic, a  mining  suspension  should  be  avoided  and 
wages  should  be  brought  down  to  a  reasonable 
level. 

Hope  of  the  coal  commission's  settling  this 
matter  being  abandoned,  the  question  is,  what 
next?  There  is  unlikely  to  be  any  great  public 
movement,  and  Congressional  action,  in  advance 
of  trouble  at  least,  cannot  be  expected. 

A  question  remaining  is,  what  will  consumers 
do  in  the  matter  of  stocking?  If  a  consumer 
stocks  and  there  is  no  strike,  he  loses  the  cost  of 
stocking  and  probably  part  of  the  purchase  price, 
nee  prices  would  probably  be  lower  while  he 
was  liquidating  the  stock.  If  he  does  not  stock 
and  there  is  a  strike,  he  loses,  as  he  will  have  to 
pay  high  prices. 

These  alternatives  are  taken  on  the  basis  of 
the  matter  of  strike  or  no  strike  being  predeter- 
mined, but  there  is  also  the  question  what  in- 
fluence stocks  would  have  upon  the  matter.  Many 
men  have  readily  embraced  the  idea  that  the  way 
to  prevent  a  strike  is  to  stock  heavily,  then  the 
miners  will  see  that  they  cannot  hold  out  long 
enough  to  win,  but  what  prospect  of  work  on  April 
2  does  the  miner  have  if  there  are  large  stocks,  or 
where  would  the  operator  be?  There  have  been 
many  eases  in  the  past  quarter  century  of  opera- 
tors and  miners  disagreeing  for  a  few  weeks  and 
then  suddenly  coming  to  terms,  when  it  appeared 
rather  plain  they  were  simply  waiting  for  stocks  to 
be  liquidated. 

On  the  basis,  however,  of  stocking  being  a 
strike  preventive  and  an  expense  to  the  consum- 
er, the  individual  consumer  may  be  disposed  to 
let  some  one  else  do  the  stocking.  Altogether, 
there  is  no  clear  view  as  to  what  consumers  are 
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■going  to  do,  or  what  effect  any  particular  action 
would  have. 

Enormous  stocks  can  easily  be  accumulated  by 
April  1,  for  there  are  large  stocks  already.  In 
anthracite  a  full  twelvemonths'  production  is 
■commonly  taken  at  90,000,000  net  tons,  and  it 
requires  only  a  little  production  this  month,  since 
the  recent  resumption,  to  make  the  total  for  the 
six  months,  April  1  to  Oct.  1,  one-half  of  this,  or 
45,000,000  tons.  Anthracite  is  therefore  well  able 
to  take  care  of  itself. 

As  to  bituminous  coal,  production  in  the  iirst 
eight  moiiths  of  the  year  is  reported  at  367,260,000 
tons,  this  being  the  second  best  total  on  record 
for  the  period,  the  record  period  being  in  1918. 
The  last  Geological  Survey  report  showed  51,000,- 
000  tons  of  commercial  stocks  Aug.  1,  while  the 
record  high  stock  was  63,000,000  tons,  both  on 
Armistice  Day  and  on  April  1,  1923.  An  increase 
of  5.000,000  tons  was  reported  for  July,  and  simi- 
lar increases  in  August  and  September  would 
bring  stocks  practically  up  to  the  high  record  by 
Oct.  1,  with  six  months  still  to  go.  Thus,  if  con- 
■?umers  are  convinced  that  large  stocks  will  kill 
<;he  strike  prospects  and  are  willing  to  cooperate, 
full  physical  facilities  are  available. 


A  Problem  for  Steel  Makers 

IT  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  microscope — power- 
ful investigative  weapon  though  it  is — has  had 
little  use  in  the  every-day  routine  of  steel  produc- 
tion or  heat  treatment.  Workmen  still  rely  almost 
exclusively  upon  the  ancient  method  of  examining 
che  fracture  of  a  test  piece  made  by  empirical 
methods.  Minute  differences  in  appearance,  as 
viewed  by  the  skilled  eye,  mean  large  differences 
in  the  quality  of  the  parent  metal.  Only  when  a 
quite  unusual  structure  is  revealed  is  the  sample 
referred  to  the  laboratory  for  attention,  and  the 
research  men  then  bring  the  microscope  into  play. 

Is  it  not  true  that  the  reason  for  so  few  micro- 
scopes getting  into  the  mill  is  not  the  delicacy 
of  the  instrument  or  manipulation,  for  chemical 
analysis  has  surmounted  this  objection,  but  the 
fact  that  no  one  has  yet  been  able  to  correlate 
what  the  bare  eye  sees  with  what  the  microscope 
reveals?  Whatever  it  is  that  produces  "flaky" 
fractures  in  nickel  steels,  an  immense  amount  of 
microscopic  study  has  failed  to  find  it.  And  no 
one  knows  what  is  the  nature  of  that  peculiar 
fibrous  fracture  desired  in  test  pieces  from  armor 
plate  and  heavy  forgings.  (It  is  not  entirely  due 
to  solid  impurities  in  the  steel,  for  it  is  possessed 
by  heat-treated  plates  made  at  Charleston  from 
superfine  electric  steel.) 

Or,  referring  to  everyday  affairs,  "black  frac- 
ture" in  carbon  tool  steel  has  been  shown  by  the 
microscope  to  be  due  to  graphitized  cementite. 
Yet,  if  that  same  steel  be  hardened,  it  would  pass 
inspection  under  any  microscope,  but  would  be  in- 
.stantly  discarded  by  the  .skilled  inspector  because 
of  its  "dry"  fracture. 

We  venture  to  suggest  that  the  reason  for  this 
mismatch  of  works  and  laboratory  is  that  in  gen- 


eral macrostructure  is  due  to  primary  crystalliza- 
tion, microstructure  to  secondary.  The  fracture 
of  a  specimen  is  primarily  influenced  by  idio.syn- 
crasies  developed  during  solidification;  while  the 
metal  is  passing  from  the  liquid  to  the  solid  state 
in  the  mold.  Microscopic  investigation,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  to  do  almost  exclusively  with  the 
much  finer  crystalline  units  formed  during  the 
time  the  steel  is  cooling  through  the  critical 
ranges  when  the  solid  solution  austenite  trans- 
forms into  pearlite  and  other  intermediate  sub- 
stances. 

These  latter  transformations  are  of  first  im- 
portance to  the  phenomena  of  hardening,  and  the 
industrial  world  owes  a  great  debt  to  the  scien- 
tists and  laboratory  investigators  who  have 
evolved  a  rational  theory  to  guide  the  practice  of 
heat  treatment.  But  more  laurels  await  studies  in 
the  almost  neglected  field  of  structure  visible  to 
the  naked  eye,  or  at  a  few  diameters  magnification. 
In  that  field  we  must  look  for  information  if  we 
are  to  make  progress  in  improving  the  structure 
of  castings.  Such  studies  will  help  clear  up  many 
doubtful  questions  about  the  refining  stages  dur- 
ing steel  making,  and  develop  a  rational  explana- 
tion of  the  process.  Also  they  will  answer  such 
questions  as:  How  little  reduction  by  forging  is 
a  necessary  preliminary  for  refining  the  grain  by 
heat  treatment;  how  much  is  necessary  to  cause 
the  development  of  "flow  lines?"  For  that  mat- 
ter, is  the  banded  structure  of  "flow  lines"  neces- 
sary, preventable  or  desirable  even  if  prevent- 
able? 

Heat  treaters  have  done  yeoman  service  in 
showing  the  practical  utility  of  the  microscope. 
Recognizing  its  adequacy  they  are  turning  to  the 
method  of  deep  etching  or  pickling  to  develop  the 
coarser  structure  of  their  metal.  Professor  Sau- 
veur  recently  has  written  a  scholarly  paper  for 
the  American  Society  for  Steel  Treating  apprais- 
ing the  entire  situation  and  asking  pertinent  ques- 
tions about  dendritic  segregation.  But  it  would 
seem  really  to  lie  in  the  province  of  steel  makers, 
rollers  and  smiths  to  explain  the  riddle  of  "frac- 
ture." 


AN  international  exchange  of  commercial  stu- 
XX  dents  is  urged  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  the  United  States.  Just  as  there  are  now 
abroad  American  students  of  art,  literature  and 
the  sciences,  while  students  from  foreign  coun- 
tries are  similarly  occupied  in  this  country,  so 
there  is  promise  in  some  organized  arrangement 
which  will  send  the  commercially  inclined  Ameri- 
can overseas  to  learn  trade  customs,  institutions 
and  language.  At  the  same  time  the  young  for- 
eign business  student  desirous  of  gaining  famili- 
arity with  practices  in  the  United  States  will  be 
studying  here.  It  remains  for  the  American  cham- 
bers of  commerce  abroad  to  secure  berths  for 
Americans  in  their  local  industrial  establishments 
and  for  business  organizations  here  to  do  likewise 
for  the  foreigners  nominated,  say,  by  the  Ameri- 
can associations  abroad.  The  chief  need  in  estab- 
lishing the  exchange  idea  is  the  setting  up  of  the 
central  bureau  to  brinir  both  ends  together. 


British  Machines  Long  Lived  Yet  Efficient 

Anieiiran   Fourulrynicn  See  liiterestiiif^  Proces.ses  and  Equipiiienl  in 
Birniinghain  and  Manehester 

(Si)ecial   Correspondence) 


London,  England,  Sept.  11. — On  arrival  at  Bir- 
mingham Tuesday  evening,  Sept.  4,  the  party  of  Amer- 
ican foundrymen  was  received  by  the  local  committee 
and  cared  for  at  the  Queen's  Hotel.  Wednesday,  Sept. 
5,  was  devoted  to  plant  visitation.  The  first  stop  was 
at  the  famous  plant  of  W.  &  T.  Avery,  Ltd.,  manufac- 
turers of  precision  scales  and  a  variety  of  other  metal 
products  of  high  grade.  The  old  firm  name  was  Boul- 
ton  &  Watt,  and  the  first  engine  in  England  was  built 
and  operated  here.  The  date  is  from  1776  to  1898, 
when  this  engine  was  placed  in  a  museum  for  exhibi- 
tion. The  American  visitors  were  much  astonished  to 
see  some  very  ancient  but  none  the  less  efficient  ma- 
chinery in  operation.  A  huge  lathe  in  daily  operation 
has  been  running  for  over  125  years  constantly,  and  a 
duplicate  screw  for  feed,  which  had  been  placed  on  the 
wall  to  serve  for  replacement,  has  been  there  over  40 
years  without  prospect  of  being  brought  into  requisi- 
tion for  a  long  time  to  come  yet.  A  radial  drill  has 
been  in  operation  over  100  years  and  is  still  as  efficient 
as  any  modern  tool.  The  man  running  it  has  done  so 
for  over  57  years.  The  original  works  clock,  put  there 
in  1802,  is  still  serving  well.  All  of  which  shows  the 
degree  of  skill  in  designing  the  machinei-y  in  the  first 
place,  and  the  excellence  of  the  materials  used. 

Some  of  the  processes  and  equipment  the  American 
visitors  are  seeing  on  this  trip  are  of  highest  interest. 
While  in  Manchester,  some  of  the  party  ran  out  to 
Stanton,  to  the  blast  furnace  and  large  pipe  plant  of 
the  Stanton  Iron  Co.,  where  pig  iron  is  made  with  raw 
coal  instead  of  coke,  and  where,  in  the  pipe  plant,  the 
DeLavaud  process  of  making  centrifugally  cast  iron 
pipe  has  been  brought  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection. 

The  second  plant  visited  in  Birmingham  was  that 
of  the  Birmingham  Aluminum  Casting  Co.,  where  much 
of  the  work  was  done  in  iron  molds,  some  of  vcy  in- 
tricate form.  This  is  not  the  die  casting  but  real  per- 
manent mold  work.  A  visit  to  the  Midland  Motor  Cyl- 
inder Co.  plant  completed  the  afternoon.  Here  aero- 
plane and  auto-cylinder  castings  are  made  in  great 
variety,  as  well  as  complete  engines.  Birmingham  is 
peculiarly  the  cradle  of  the  larger  iron  development 
of  England,  for  here  Dud  Dudley  succeeded  in  making 
the  first  coke  and  replacing  charcoal  in  furnace  prac- 
tice. 

The  dinner  of  the  evening  was  a  splendid  affair. 
Prof.  Thos.  Turner  acted  as  chairman.  A  formal  recep- 
tion preceded  and  gave  opportunity  for  renewal  of 
friendship  and  the  forming  of  new  ties.  President 
Clamer  of  the  A.  F.  A.  proposed  the  formal  toast  to 
the  King,  while  Professor  Turner  did  the  honors  for 
the  President  of  the  United  States.  "Our  Guests"  were 
then  toasted  by  Gilbert  C.  Vyle,  the  managing  director 
of  W.  &  T.  Avery,  Ltd.,  with  a  happy  response  by  Jesse 
L.  Jones,  of  the  American  party.  V.  E.  Minich  then 
lauded  the  city  of  Birmingham  and  the  foundry  indus- 
try in  an  interesting  address  and  gave  the  toast  to  the 
gathering.  This  was  responded  to  by  the  Lord  Mayor 
of  Birmingham,  Alderman  Sir  David  Davis,  J.  P.,  who 
had  brought  Lady  Davis  with  him. 

The  last  toast,  "The  Ladies,"  was  given  by  Sir  Her- 
bert Austin,  M.  P.,  in  a  speech  which  gave  the  Ameri- 
cans an  idea  of  how  woman's  suffrage  is  regarded  in 
parliamentary  circles.  The  response  to  this  toast  was 
the  event  of  the  evening,  and  was  given  by  Mrs.  G.  H. 
Clamer  in  a  most  happy  and  humorous  vein,  and  was 
thoroughly  enjoyed  by  every  one  present.  Music  fin- 
ished up  the  evening. 

The  following  day,  Thursday,  Sept.  6,  was  devoted 
to  plant  visitation  in  the  Coventry  District,  to  which 
the  party  was  taken  by  train.  The  shops  of  the  Daim- 
ler company  were   visited   first,   and  the   several   divi- 


sions inspected  with  much  interest.  After  lunch  in  the 
Masonic  Hall,  the  party  went  to  the  plant  of  the  Brit- 
ish Piston  Ring  Co.,  and  the  special  production  was  ex- 
amined with  much  interest.  The  Sterling  Metals  plant 
with  its  variety  of  interest  then  claimed  the  attention 
of  the  visitors,  after  which  the  party  entrained  at  Cov- 
entry station  for  Birmingham  again. 

J'riday,  Sept.  7,  was  given  up  to  a  sightseeing  trip 
by  motor  car  to  the  ruins  of  Kenilworth,  to  Warwick 
Castle,  and  to  Shakespeare's  country  with  all  its  me- 
mentoes, arriving  at  London  in  the  evening.  Saturday 
and  Sunday  were  set  aside  as  days  of  rest,  in  view  of 
the  strenuous  nature  of  the  trip  ahead.  Monday,  vSept. 
10,  was  filled  by  an  oflicial  visit  to  the  Shipping,  Engi- 
neering and  Machinery  Exhibition  at  Olympia,  London, 
where  the  party  was  also  entertained  at  lunch. 

Tuesday  afternoon,  Sept.  11,  the  party  left  for 
Paris,  via  Dover-Calais,  thus  closing  up  a  most  event- 
ful, enjoyable  and  important  visit  of  American  foun- 
drymen to  the  foundrymen  of  Britain.  Much  will  come 
of  this  close  association  in  the  future,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  American  foundrymen  may  welcome  a  British 
delegation  in  1926,  at  the  Philadelphia  Exposition,  if 
not  before  that  time.  R.  M. 


To  Standardize  Stove  Bolts 

An  effort  is  being  made  through  the  cooperation  of 
makers  of  stove  bolts  with  the  Government  departments 
and  scientific  societies,  to  establish  a  national  standard 
for  stove  bolts.  The  present  practice  of  makers  differs 
in  head,  thread  and  actual  diameter  and  some  modifica- 
tions are  necessary  to  obtain  uniformity.  To  determine 
the  requirements  and  preferences  of  consumers,  a 
questionnaire  has  been  sent  out  by  the  American  Screw 
Co.,  Providence,  R.  L 

It  is  hoped  that  answers  will  be  received  promptly 
and  information  obtained  which  can  be  used  in  the  pro- 
motion of  uniformity. 


The  Iron  Age  and  the  Steel  Treaters 

IN  this  issue— designated  as  a  Steel  Treat- 
ers' number,  published  ten  days  before  the 
annual  convention  of  the  American  Society  for 
Steel  Treating — are  seven  articles  specially 
prepared  for  The  Iron  Age,  dealing  with 
problems  and  developments  in  the  heat  treat- 
ment of  steel.  High-speed  steel  and  the  cause 
of  its  red-hardness;  X-rays  in  the  steel  in- 
dustry and  what  may  be  expected  of  them; 
why  steel  files  fail  in  service;  steel  structural 
parts  for  aircraft;  a  new  suggestion  tq  over- 
come the  effect  of  ingotism  in  heat  treatment; 
how  long  time  drawing  conditions  may  affect 
heat-ti-eated  steel  parts  in  service,  and  an 
electric  alloy  steel  for  special  machinery  cast- 
ings— all  are  discussed  with  an  authority 
which  makes  the  array  of  contributions  a  no- 
table tribute  to  The  Iron  Age  as  the  medium 
for  the  dissemination  of  the  most  advanced 
evolutions,  both  in  the  art  and  the  science. 

In  consonance  with  the  expanding  impor- 
tance of  the  heat  treatment  of  steel  and  other 
metals,  it  is  not  surprising  that  The  Iron  Age 
steadily  has  been  increasing  this  service,  so 
that  every  issue  has  something  to  add  to  the 
progress  made  by  the  individual  or  by  the 
American  Society  for  Steel  Treating. 
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JAPAN  WAIVES  STEEL  DUTY 


^lany  Products  Exempted  for  Six  Months — Some 
Inquiry  for  Galvanized  Sheets,  Wire  and  Nails 

New  York,  Sept.  25. — The  expected  trade  activity 
with  Japan  as  a  result  of  the  earthquake  is  evidently 
still  in  process  of  development.  While  there  are  reports 
of  some  structural  business  having-  been  awarded  to 
European  mills,  probably  Belgian,  said  to  be  quoting 
about  $46  per  ton,  delivered,  very  little  specific  inquiry 
in  this  line  has  thus  far  appeared  in  the  American 
market.  Certain  mills,  however,  are  reported  to  have 
increased  export  prices  on  bars  and  shapes  to  $69  per 
ton,  c.i.f.  Japan,  an  advance  of  several  dollars  since  the 
earthquake  and  a  slight  advance  is  also  said  by  ex- 
portei's  to  have  been  made  on  other  products. 

Inquiry  for  gas  pipe  is  expected  to  develop  before 
long  but  at  present  demand  is  almost  entirely  confined 
to  requests  for  prices  on  galvanized  sheets,  3  ft.  x  6  ft., 
13  sheets  to  the  bundle  (No.  30  gage)  'plain  and  cor- 
rugated (eight  3-in.  corrugations  to  the  sheet),  of 
which  there  are  probably  total  inquiries  for  8000  to 
9000  tons.  Exporters  also  report  requests  for  prices 
on  a  few  hundred  tons  of  No.  8  gage  galvanized  wire, 
wire  nails  and  Nos.  30  and  31  gage  black  sheets.  A 
ew  inquiries  for  copper  have  appeared  and  one 
apanese  export  house  reports  an  order  for  about  250 
ons  of  electrolytic  copper  wire  bars.  Inquiries  for 
bars  and  structural  material  are  expected  to  take  shape 
in  about  two  weeks. 

In  view  of  the  quotations  now  being  made  by  Amer- 
ican mills  on  the  light  gage  galvanized  sheets  that  are 
n  demand  for  immediate  use,  it  is  considered  doubt- 
ul  by  many  exporters  that  much  business  will  be 
placed  in  the  United  States.  British  sellers  are  said 
o  be  offering  No.  30  gage  galvanized  sheets,  plain,  at 
$134.25  per  ton,  c.i.f.  Japan,  with  corrugated  (eight 
3-in.  corrugations,  total  width  2-ft.  2-in.)  at  $127.75 
per  ton,  c.i.f.  Japan,  October  delivery. 

Practically  all  quotations  are  now  being  requested 
c.i.f.  Kobe.  The  present  active  inquiry  for  galvanized 
sheets,  it  is  pointed  out,  is  at  best  only  a  temporary 
expedient  to  tide  over  the  need,  until  the  galvanizing 
plants,  a  large  percentage  of  which  are  in  the  Osaka 
and  Kobe  districts,  can  absorb  the  unusual  demand. 

For  the  present,  under  an  Imperial  ordinance,  noti- 
fication of  which  was  received  by  the  Consul  General 
of  Japan,  Sept.  20.  galvanized  sheets  and  a  number  of 
other  iron  and  steel  products  are  exempt  from  import 
duty,  effective  until  March  31,  1924.  In  addition  to 
a  number  of  food  products,  medical  supplies,  slate, 
cement,  bricks  and  clay  tiles  for  building  construction, 
the  ordinance  exempts  from  import  duty  iron  bars  or 
rods,  including   T's,   angles,  etc.;     wire   rods  in   coils; 


plates  and  sheets  not  coated  with  metals,  nor  exceed- 
ing 0.7  mm.  thick  or  not  otherwise  mentioned  in  the 
tariff  law;  plates  or  sheets,  tinned  or  galvanized;  wire; 
pipes  and  tubes,  not  othei-wise  provided  for  in  the  tariff; 
iron  nails,  screws,  bolts,  nuts,  washers  and  rivets;  rail- 
road construction  material;  posts  and  other  materials 
for  suspending  electric  lines;  materials  for  construc- 
tion of  buildings,  bridges,  docks,  etc.,  (shipbuilding 
materials  excepted) ;  cocks  and  valves,  excluding  those 
made  of,  or  combined  with  precious  metals;  hinges,  hat- 
hooks,  and  metal  fittings  for  doors,  windows,  furniture, 
etc.;  locks  and  keys;  mechanics'  tools,  agricultural  im- 
plements and  parts  thereof,  not  otherwise  provided  for; 
stoves  and  parts  thereof;  radiators;  gas  meters;  water 
meters;  ampere  meters,  voltmeters  and  wattmeters; 
telegraphic  and  telephone  instruments  and  parts  there- 
for; motor  trucks  and  parts  therefor;  machinery  of 
motor  trucks;  cranes;  sewing  machines,  parts  and 
accessories,  excluding  needles.  The  ordinance  also 
exempts  by  one-half  the  import  duty  on  automobiles 
other  than  motor  trucks,  but  including  automobile  parts 
and  motive  machinery. 

Japanese  Tin  Plate  Order  Increased 

It  is  stated  that  the  latest  inquiry  of  the  Nippon 
Oil  Co.,  for  19,000  boxes  of  tin  plate,  which  closed  just 
prior  to  the  earthquake  was  increased  to  47,000  boxes 
and  awarded  to  a  New  York  branch  of  a  Japanese 
export  house,  which  placed  it  with  a  large  independent 
export  interest.  Bids  on  the  120  sets  of  frogs  asked 
for  by  the  South  Manchuria  Railway  Co.,  were  opened 
at  Dairen.  Sept.  13  and  award  of  70  was  made  to  Mitsui 
&  Co.,  New  York.  Another  opening  of  bids  for  10 
frogs  will  be  made  about  Oct.  8  by  this  railroad. 

In  the  rebuilding  of  the  residential  sections  of 
the  cities,  which  were  visited  by  the  disaster,  says 
a  report  from  Japan  to  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
every  economy  will  be  practiced  a^.d  the  use  of  wood 
will  be  limited  in  every  possible  way.  The  city  of 
Tokio,  continues  the  report,  for  some  time  has  contem- 
plated the  widening  and  straishtening  of  its  narrow, 
crooked  streets,  and  many  have  already  been  designiated 
for  this  improvement.  This  plan  will  no  doubt  be  carried 
out  in  the  reconstruction  proan'am  and  the  widening 
of  the  streets  will  require  quantities  of  paving  blocks. 
It  is  reported,  says  the  communication,  that  plans  are 
being  made  to  rebuild  Tokio  and  Yokohama  along  mod- 
ern lines,  conforming  with  the  construction  of  the  West- 
ern World  as  closely  as  practicable.  The  possibilities 
along  this  line  are  somewhat  limited,  however,  owing 
to  the  necessity  of  always  keeping  in  mind  the  prob- 
ability of  a  recurrence  of  earthquakes  and  designing 
the  building-  accordingly,  and  the  necessity  of  keep- 
ing the  cost  within  certain  limits,  especially  in  the  case 
of  homes. 


To  Study  Future  of  American  Shipbuilding 

Charged  with  the  investigation  of  general  conditions 
as  affecting  shipyards  and  ship  repair  plants  over  the 
entire  country,  a  committee  headed  by  J.  Harry  Mull, 
president  and  general  manager  of  the  Wm.  Cramp  & 
Sons  Ship  &  Engine  Building  Co.,  last  week  established 
headquarters  in  the  offices  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  Ship- 
builders' Association,  1600  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia, 
and  began  a  study  of  the  varied  problems  of  the  indus- 
try with  the  view  of  formulating  recommendations  that 
will  insure  a  permanent  future  for  American  ship- 
building. 

The  findings  of  the  committee  will  be  acted  upon 
at  the  forthcoming  American  Marine  Congress  to  be 
held  in  New  York,  Nov.  5-10,  when  representatives  of 
all  groups  interested  in  water  transportation  will  meet 
to  consider  the  maritime  problems  in  all  of  their  vari- 
ous phases.  The  aim  of  the  conference  is  to  evolve  a 
shipping  program  which  will  bring  about  a  unity  of 
purpose  and  coordination  of  eflFort  throughout  all  in- 
du.stry,  from  the  manufacturer  who  supplies  the  ma- 
terials used  in  the  construction  of  ships  to  the  indus- 
trial groups  whose  products  furnish  the  cargoes. 

The  cooperation  of  more  than  200  American  plants 
engaged   in   all  branches  of   shipbuildings  and   marine 


repair  work  is  sought  in  a  communication  which  goes 
forward  today  from  the  shipyards  committee  pointing 
out  the  need  for  coordinated  action  and  inviting  the 
views  of  all  shipyard  executives  as  to  subjects  to  be 
considered  upon  which  definite  recommendations  can 
be  formulated  and  placed  before  the  American  Marine 
Congress. 

Associated  with  Mr.  Mull  on  the  shipyards  commit- 
tee are  John  G.  Pew,  president  Sun  Shipbuilding  &  Dry 
Dock  Co.,  Chester,  Pa.;  H.  G.  Smith,  vice-president 
Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corporation,  Bethlehem,  Pa.; 
E.  P.  Morse,  president  Morse  Dry  Dock  &  Repair  Co., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  and  J.  J.  Tynan,  general  manager. 
Union  Plant,  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corporation,  San 
Francisco.  The  secretary  of  the  committee  is  Clarence 
Samuel  King,  who  is  also  secretary  of  the  Atlantic 
Coast  Shipbuilders'  Association. 


The  Aetna  Foundry  &  Machine  Co.,  Warren,  Ohio, 
has  leased  for  a  five-year  period  the  plant  in  Sharon, 
Pa.,  of  the  Shenango  Machine  Co.  The  lease  becomes 
effective  Sept.  24.  The  plant  will  be  used  to  produce 
blast  furnace  and  steel  mill  castings.  The  foundry  ca- 
pacity of  the  plants  in  Sharon  and  Warren  of  the 
Aetna  company  is  now  equal  to  800  tons  per  month. 
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Slid    I'liitil    riohlciiis  Discussed   at   Hiiiruli: 
tii(ii'(l  Foundry  a  Feature 

BuiTALO,  Sept.  25. — With  an  enrollment  of  about 
400  at  the  clo.se  of  the  first  day,  the  annual  convention 
of  the  As.sociation  of  Iron  and  Steel  Electrical  Engi- 
neers was  put  well  under  way  today.  Following  a  brief 
business  session  in  the  morninp,  in  the  Fillmore  Room 
of  the  Hotel  Statler,  the  exposition  was  formally  opened 
shortly  after  2  p.  m.  in  the  Broadway  Auditorium.  The 
afternoon  technical  session  was  devoted  to  standardiza- 
tion of  equipment  and  reports  of  committees. 

In  the  absence  of  R.  B.  (Jerhardt,  president  of  the 
association,  the  chair  was  filled  in  the  morning  and  at 
the  beginning  of  the  afternoon  sessions  by  W.  S.  Hall, 
chairman  of  the  finance  committee.  At  the  first  tech- 
nical session,  when  announcement  was  made  of  the  new 
oflicers,  Mr.  Hall  introduced  the  new  president,  R.  S. 
Shoemaker,  as  presiding  officer  for  the  remainder  of 
the  day. 

At  the  close  of  the  morning  session,  in  a  talk  full 
of  deep  feeling,  A.  H.  Swartz,  special  representative 
Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co.,  who  has  been  contin- 
uously chairman  of  the  convention  committee  since  the 
association  was  founded  in  1907,  voiced  his  valedictory. 
He  promised  all  the  cooperation  he  could  give  to  those 
who  might  succeed  him  but  felt  that  he  could  carry  the 
major  responsibility  no  longer.  Mr.  Swartz,  in  com- 
pany with  the  present  treasurer,  James  Farrington, 
then  of  the  La  Belle  Iron  Works,  E.  Friedlander,  W.  T. 
Snyder  and  L.  A.  Palmer,  the  latter  with  Jones  & 
Laughlin  Steel  Co.,  were  founders  of  the  association. 
It  has  now  reached  1600  members  and  has  representa- 
tives in  every  steel  plant  in  the  world. 

New   Officers 

New  officers  were  announced  when  the  afternoon 
session  began,  as  follows: 

President,  R.  S.  Shoemaker,  superintendent  of  main- 
tenance American   Rolling  Mill  Co.,  Middletown,  Ohio. 

First  vice-president,  A.  C.  Cummins,  electrical  engi- 
neer Carnegie  Steel  Co.,  Duquesne,  Pa. 

Second"  vice-president,  George  Shaeffer,  electrical 
engineer  Carpenter  Steel  Co.,  Reading,  Pa. 

Treasurer,  James  Farrington,  electrical  engineer 
Steubenville  plant.  Wheeling  Steel   Corporation. 

Secretary,  J.  F.  Kelly. 

Directors:  A.  F.  Jones,  electrical  engineer  Champion 
Machine  &  Forging  Co.,  Cleveland;  Walter  Kennedy, 
operating  engineer  Worth  Steel  Co.,  Claymont,  Del.; 
E.  F.  Elliott,  electrical  engineer  Sloss-Sheffield  Steel  & 


Iron  Co.,  Birmingham;  Henry  Davis,  electrical  engineer 
Interstate  Steel  Co.,  Chicago,  and  F.  W.  Cramer,  as- 
sistant to  the  electrical  superintendent,  Cambria  plant 
of  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation,  Johnstown,  Pa. 

At  the  technical  session  reports  were  read  from  the 
electrical  development  committee  of  the  safety  com- 
mittee, with  special  reference  to  automatic  engine  stops, 
and  of  the  standardization  committee.  F.  W.  Cramer, 
who  read  this  last  report,  made  a  strong  plea  for  co- 
operation with  the  American  Engineering  Standards 
Committee,  on  the  theory  that  electrical  interests  were 
largely  ignored  or  sidetracked  by  that  committee.  He 
asked  for  the  appointment  by  the  steel  companies  of 
a  strong,  representative  committee  with  power  to  carry 
the  matter  on.  Another  speaker  told  of  listing  510 
parts  for  one  5-hp.  series-wound  motor  and  emphasized 
the  large  investment  tied  up  in  some  spare  parts  when 
many  motors  of  many  types  and  sizes  were  used.  An- 
other member  suggested  that,  as  contactors  wear  fast- 
est, the  first  serious  effort  at  standardization  be  cen- 
tered there.  Bolt  hole  spacing  for  motor  bases  is  an- 
other item  needing  immediate  action. 

The  Exposition 

Nearly  every  booth  on  the  main  floor  of  the  Audi- 
torium was  filled  when  the  exposition  opened  and  many 
of  the  exhibits  were  running.  The  one  which,  natu- 
rally, attracted  most  attention  was  the  operating  elec- 
trified foundry,  which  was  organized  by  the  Pittsburgh 
Electric  Furnace  Corporation  and  is  being  operated  by 
the  American  Radiator  Co.,  Buffalo.  The  Pittsburgh 
company  furnished  the  Moore  Rapid  Lectromelt  fur- 
nace, operating  at  128  to  80  volts  at  full  load  and  using 
600  to  800  amperes  of  current.  It  is  set  on  a  brick 
floor  with  concrete  pouring  pit. 

Commanding  the  pouring  and  casting  floor  is  a  5-ton 
Shepard  crane.  There  are  40  or  more  Truscon  pressed 
steel  flasks,  two  Osborn  molding  machines,  a  Worthing- 
ton  air  compressor  and  a  Hagan  electric  annealing  oven 
in  the  group.  The  electrodes  for  the  melting  unit  were 
supplied  by  the  Acheson  Graphite  Co.,  Niagara  Falls, 
N.  Y. 

To  Cooperate  with  Electric  Power  Club 

Tuesday's  sessions  covered  bearings  and  centrifugal 
pumps  in  the  morning  and  skip  hoist  and  ore  bridge 
control  in  the  afternoon.  The  association  plans  to  co- 
operate with  the  Electric  Power  Club  in  standardizing 
anti-friction  bearings.  The  club  has  16  standard  motor 
ratings  below  100  hp.,  with  13  shaft  sizes  and  various 
pulley  sizes.  The  association  has  15  sizes  of  bearings 
to  cover  these.  The  difficulty  lies  with  the  motor  build- 
ers in  redesigning  to  fit  standards,  but  their  sacrifice  is 
in  name  only,  as  they  charge  the  customer  for  it  any- 
way. 


Production  of  Pig  Iron,  Steel  Ingots  and  Cast- 
ings in  Canada 

A  heavy  production  of  pig  iron  in  Canada  as  well 
as  of  steel  ingots  and  castings  during  August  is  re- 
ported by  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics.  Pig  iron 
produced  in  August  amounted  to  92,587  long  tons  as 
compared  with  81,647  tons  in  July.  It  is  pointed  out, 
however,  that  the  increase  was  wholly  in  the  quantity 
of  basic  pig  iron  produced  by  reporting  firms  for  their 
own  use,  this  representing  69  per  cent  of  the  gross  out- 
put. The  production  of  foundry  iron  was  maintained 
while  the  output  of  malleable  iron  showed  a  decline  of 
70  per  cent  from  July.  For  the  eight  months  ending 
with  August,  the  total  production  of  all  grades  of  pig 
iron  amounted  to  609,380  long  tons,  compared  with  251,- 
015  tons  for  the  corresponding  period  last  year  and 
413,448  tons  for  the  first  eight  months  of  1921.  Ferro- 
alloys produced  during  August  were  2258  tons,  while 
in  July  the  output  reached  2342  tons.  During  the 
month  one  furnace  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Ont.,  was 
banked  and  one  additional  furnace  was  blown  in  at 
Sydney,  N.  S.,  leaving  the  same  number  of  furnaces  in 
blast  at  the  end  of  the  month  as  during  July.  The 
following  companies  had  furnaces  in   blast:      The   Al- 


goma  Steel  Corporation,  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Ont.,  three; 
the  Steel  Co.  of  Canada,  Hamilton,  Ont.,  two;  the  Ca- 
nadian Furnace  Co.,  Port  Colborne,  Ont.,  one,  and  the 
British  Empire  Steel  Corporation,  Sydney,  N.  S.,  three. 
The  August  production  of  steel  ingots  and  castings 
amounted  to  105,056  long  tons,  an  increase  of  43  per 
cent  over  July  when  73,532  tons  were  reported.  Prac- 
tically the  whole  of  the  increase  was  in  basic  open 
hearth  steel  ingots,  which  accounted  for  100,817  tons. 
Steel  castings  accounted  for  4239  tons,  compared  with 
3810  tons  in  July. 


Pennsylvania  Railroad  Issues  New  Tariff  on 
Steel 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  has  issued  a  new  tariff, 
advancing  the  Pittsburgh- Youngstown  and  Youngs- 
town-Cleveland  rates  on  steel  products  from  9i/Jc.  to 
lie.  and  reestablishing  the  published  through  Pitts- 
burgh-Cleveland rate  of  21^k.  For  several  years  steel 
buyers  have  had  the  benefit  of  the  combination  of  be- 
low local  rates  making  the  through  rate  to  Cleveland 
19c.  The  new  rate  becomes  effective  Oct.  7  and  will 
affect  a  number  of  cities  in  the  northern  Ohio  territory 
west  of  Youngstown. 
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NEW  BEVEL-GEAR  GENERATOR 


Compact    Machine    for    Mass    Production,    Either 
Singly  or  in   Battery 

Designed  as  single  purpose  equipment,  a  new  bevel 
gear  generator  capable  of  producing  high-grade  bevel 
gears  on  a  mass  production  basis  faster  than  this  has 
been  done  before  has  been  put  on  the  market  by  the 
Gleason  Works,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  In  appearance  it  is  a 
radical  departure  in  design  from  the  Gleason  bevel  gear 
generators  of  the  universal  type,  but  the  same  basic 
principle  of  generating  the  tooth  is  used.  The  tooth 
contour  is  developed  by  relatively  rolling  the  work  and 
the  tools  together  at  a  uniform  pitch  line  velocity.  The 
tools  represent  the  adjacent  teeth  of  a  crown  gear  and, 
as  they  reciprocate,  cut  away  the  stock  on  the  work 
and  so  develop  correct  tooth  profiles. 

Generating  motion  is  obtained  by  means  of  a  crown 
gear  and   segment,   the   generating   roll  being,  entirely 


on  the  work  holding  member.  This  arrangement  has 
been  developed  into  a  simple  and  rigid  form  of  design, 
which  is  very  accurate,  due  to  the  few  parts  and  fits 
involved.  The  index  is  of  the  notched  plate  type  and 
is  operated  by  the  generating  roll.  The  index  plates 
are  hardened  and  ground. 

The  tool  carrying  unit  is  mounted  on  an  upright 
which,  instead  of  swinging  about  a  center,  is  given  a 
lateral  movement  by  a  cam  to  feed  the  tools  to  the 
work.  This  permits  the  whole  unit  to  be  securely 
gibbed,  with  simple  adjustments  for  taking  up  the  wear. 

The  steel  clapper  box  is  integral  with  the  slide  and 
the  steel  tool  holder  is  hardened  and  ground.  The  re- 
lief movement  for  the  tools  during  the  return  stroke 
is  mechanically  operated  and  is  positive  in  its  action. 
The  amount  of  movement  necessary  for  the  relief  of 
the  tools  is  exceedingly  small  because  the  swivel  pins 
on  which  the  clapper  blocks  swing  are  behind  the  cut- 
ting edges  of  the  tools  and  almost  in  line  with  their 
travel.  This  small  movement  makes  the  machine  quiet 
and  steady  in  operation  and,  as  the  tool  drive  is  ar- 
ranged to  have  the  effect  of  a  draw  cut,  the  connections 
being  well  ahead  of  the  tools,  high  tool  speeds  can  be 
maintained  practically  without  vibration  or  noise,  giv- 
ing the  work  a  smooth  finish. 

The  tool  carrying  slides  overrun  the  arms  at  both 
ends,  so  that  a  long  run  on  any  one  job  will  not  wear  a 
depression  in  the  bearing  surfaces  of  either  part.  One 
large  gib  on  each  slide  takes  up  the  wear  for  all  direc- 
tions. The  tools  are  the  same  as  those  used  on  the 
11 -in.  and  18-in.  Gleason  generators. 

Every  point  on  the  machine  requiring  lubrication  is 
flood  lubricated  by  a  pump  circulating  system.  There 
are  two  points  for  inspecting  the  oil  flow,  within  easy 


sight  of  the  operator.  This  is  said  to  be  the  first  time 
that  every  point  requiring  lubrication  has  been  reached 
by  one  system.  On  this  machine,  besides  all  rotating 
bearings,  the  tool  slides  and  all  hand  adjustments  are 
reached  by  the  central  oiling  system  and  even  such 
points  as  the  notches  in  the  index  plates  and  the  fric- 
tion surfaces  on  ratchet  pawls  are  thoroughly  oiled. 

Considering  the  number  of  oil  holes  found  on  some 
machine  tools,  the  advantage  of  having  only  one  place 
to  oil  is  readily  apparent.  On  some  modern  tools  it  is 
not  unusual  to  find  from  70  to  130  points  which  require 
the  operator's  attention  for  lubrication  and,  of  these, 
some  are  difficult  to  get  at.  Besides  the  loss  of  time 
shutting  down  the  machine  for  oiling,  considerable  un- 
necessary upkeep  costs  have  to  be  borne  on  account  of 
an  operator's  failure  to  lubricate  some  vital  point. 

Chips  are  removed  and  both  lubricating  oil  and  cut- 
ting compound  are  replenished  without  stopping  the 
machine  or  causing  the  operator  any  delay.  The  chips 
drop  into  a  basket  swivelled  on  trunnions.  When  full, 
this  basket  is  tipped  and  the  chips  fall  into  a  second 
basket  at  a  lower  level  and  remain  until  the  service 
man  removes  them,  which  is  done  by  lifting  out  the 
l>asket  complete  and  dumping. 

The  machine  is  started  by  means  of  a  lever  and  the 
control  is  sensitive.  If  necessary,  the  tools  can  be 
"inched"  along  very  small  distances.  When  the  ma- 
chine reaches  the  correct  position  for  reloading,  an 
automatic  stop  operates  to  shut  down  the  machine  by 
throwing  off  the  disk  friction  clutch. 

To  permit  two  or  more  of  the  machines  to  be  set 
up  in  battery,  the  surfaces  where  they  come  together 
are  planed  parallel,  so  that  the  joints  are  always  true 
and  tight.  Repair  work  or  replacement  of  parts  on  any 
portion  of  these  machines,  when  set  up  in  battery,  can 
be  made  without  moving  the  machine. 

As  arranged  for  motor  drive,  the  3-hp.  motor  is 
located  on  the  back  of  the  machine  and  belt-connected 
to  the  main  drive  pulley.  This  pulley  has  a  very  heavy 
rim  and,  running  continuously,  is  in  effect  a  flywheel. 
Power  is  transmitted  to  the  main  shaft  of  the  machine 
by  a  disk  friction  clutch.  When  the  automatic  stop 
releases  this  friction  clutch,  the  pulley  runs  free  and, 
as  there  is  but  slight  momentum  in  the  machine,  it 
stops  without  appreciable  coast.  In  starting,  too,  there 
is  no  lost  time  in  getting  under  way,  as  the  momentum 
in  the  constantly  revolving  pulley  brings  the  machine 
up  to  full  speed  as  soon  as  the  clutch  is  engaged. 

The  work  head,  designed  for  differential  gears  and 
pinions,  can  be  arranged  to  handle  any  of  these  parts 
having  a  pitch  angle  between  61  deg.  and  29  deg.  mini- 
mum. Each  gear  or  pinion  \vill  require  a  crown  gear 
and  segment  corresponding  to  its  pitch  angle  and  an 
index  plate  for  the  correct  number  of  teeth.  For 
greater  pitch  angles  than  these,  a  separate  complete 
work  head  is  needed  and  the  same  is  true  for  pinions 
of  a  lesser  angle.  In  both  these  cases,  a  variety  of 
gears  or  pinions  can  be  cut  if  proper  segments,  crown 
gears  or  index  plates  are  provided. 

The  machine  is  very  compact,  the  floor  space  of  the 
belt  driven  equipment  being  4  ft.  6  in.  x  3  ft.  8  in.  The 
3  ft.  8  in.  dimension  is  slightly  increased  when  the 
machine  is  motor  driven,  the  exact  amount  depending 
on  the  motor  used.  When  arranged  in  battery  forma- 
tion, a  spacer  is  used  to  join  the  machines  together  if 
the  pitch  angle  of  the  gear  to  be  cut  is  greater  than 
35  deg. 

The  machine  can  be  arranged  to  cut  geaVs  falling 
within  the  following  specifications: 

Cone  distance:  greatest.  4%   in.;  least,  2  in. 

Pitch  angle:  greatest.  75  deg.  58  min.  ;  least.  14  deg.  2  min. 

Extreme  ratio  for  right  angle  bevels,  4  to  1. 

I^:n'i;>st   Ki^ir  of  4  to  1  ratio.  8?i   in. 


Tiimj    li/i    ^iiitrating  one   tooth.  4   to  30  sec. 

One  cntlcr  speed  is  supplied  and  this  can  be  any  speed 
between  300  and  500  strokes  per  minute. 

One  of  these  machines  has  been  operating  continu- 
ously 24  hr.  per  day  for  several  months  on  production 
work  and  the  quantity  turned  out  has  been  twice  what 
had  been  previously  accomplished  on  the  universal  type 
bevel-gear  generator.  This  output  was  obtained  with- 
out any  sacrifice  in  the  quality  of  the  work. 
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Bekun,  Cermany,  Sept.  25. — Foundry  pig  iron  is 
quotable  at  rJ2s.  6d.  per  ton,  the  figure  at  which  it 
stood  in  early  September.  With  one  pound  sterling 
equivalent  to  $4.56,  this  price  corrc.spond.s  to  about 
$27.90.     Prior  to   Aug.   13,  when   iron   was   quoted   in 


paper  marks,  price  advances  did  not  keep  pace  with  the 
fall  in  exchange,  and  since  prices  have  varied  auto- 
matically, according  to  the  exchange  rates  between  the- 
mark  and  the  pound  sterling.  The  last  quotation  ore 
the  paper  mark  basis  was  an  equivalent  to  about  $12 
per  gross  ton. 

Steel  ingots  are  quoted  at  165.90  gold  marks  per 
gross  ton,  which  on  a  gold  parity  basis  would  put  ingots 
much  higher  than  the  former  basis  of  quotation,  the 
last  such  being  an  equivalent  of  $14.60.  The  quotation 
for  steel  bars  is  240  gold  marks  and  for  thin  sheets 
400.10  gold  marks. 


BELGIAN    MARKET    QUIET 

Exfliaii{;t>     Fluctuation     Affects     Business — Prices 

Fairly   Steady   Despite  Keen  Coinpitilioii 

From  Lorraine 

Brussels,  Belgium,  Sept.  13. — Activity  is  moderate 
because  of  the  hesitation  on  the  part  of  buyers  as 
a  result  of  the  fluctuations  of  the  pound  sterling.  When 
the  pound  is  decreasing  buyers  refuse  to  pay  the  prices 
asked  and  no  concession  is  made  by  the  sellers,  who 
await  a  rise  in  the  exchange. 

Business  has  been  very  quiet  and  it  is  beginning 
to  be  realized  that  the  fluctuations  of  exchange  have  a 
direct  effect  upon  the  industrial  and  commercial  life 
of  the  country.  The  price  tendency  is  firm,  for  some  of 
the  larger  companies,  well  booked  ahead,  refuse  to  make 
any  reduction.  Those  with  smaller  tonnages  on  their 
books,  however,  are  concluding  orders  at  about  750  fr. 
for  bars  (Lorraine  and  Luxemburg  prices),  while 
others  will  not  accept  less  than  775  to  800  fr.,  or  £8 
2s.  6d.  Buyers  have  been  offering  about  725  fr.,  or 
£7  15s.  to  £7  17s.  6d.  Like  the  French  market,  the  Bel- 
gian market  is  influenced  by  the  new  turn  taken  in  the 
Ruhr  discussion. 

Coke. — The  price  for  metallurgical  coke  is  about  the 
same  as  in  July  and  August,  which  were  203.60  fr.  and 
203.50  fr.  per  metric  ton,  respectively. 

Pig  Iron. — The  market  is  unchanged,  apart  from 
some  weakness  as  a  result  of  offerings  by  Lorraine  and 
Luxemburg,  which  in  some  cases  are  as  low  as  435 
Belgian  francs.  There  are  very  few  transactions  in 
basic  Bessemer,  most  of  the  furnaces  utilizing  their  pro- 
duction in  their  own  steel  works.  The  following  are 
quoted  either  delivered  or  f.o.b.  Antwerp:  Casting  No. 
3,  455  to  465  fr.;  ordinary  basic,  450  to  455  fr.  Luxem- 
burg prices  are:  Casting  No.  3,  f.o.b.  Antwerp,  450  to 
455  fr.,  and  Lorraine,  445  to  455  fr. 

Semi-Finished  Steel. — Prices  are  easier  as  a  result 
of  Lorraine  and  Luxemburg  competition,  and  the  im- 
provement in  exchange.  Few  transactions  are  noted. 
Basic  material  is  quoted  per  metric  ton  as  follows: 

Belgian.  Lorraine,  Luxemburg, 

at  Works,    f.o.b.  Antwerp,  f.o.b.  Antwerp. 


Fr. 


Fr. 


Fr. 


Ingots    . 

Blooms 

illets 


.550  1 


«K 


610  to  615  600  to  605 

625  to  635  610  to  615 

640  to  645  625  to  C30 


Larget.s 

Finished  Material. — The  influence  of  exchange  is 
felt  keenly  in  this  market,  demand  being  heavy  when 
the  pound  sterling  is  rising  and  vanishing  when  a  de- 
cline is  noted.  Works  are  so  well  supplied  with  orders, 
however,  that  in  spite  of  Lorraine  and  Luxemburg  com- 
petition prices  are  firmly  maintained.  Transactions  are 
still  on  a  base  of  750  fr.  and  higher,  while  the  pound 
sterling  was  at  94.50  fr.  on  Sept.  12.  Beams  are  quoted 
f.o.b.  Antwerp,  at  £7  10s.,  rods  at  925  to  950  fr.  Lorraine 
makers  quote  750  fr.  minimum  f.o.b.  Antwerp,  with 
20  to  25  fr.  increase  for  small  shapes.  Beams  are 
quoted  at  £7  10s.  Luxemburg  makers  have  the  same 
quotations.  Three  Belgian  plants,  Ougree,  Cockeril 
and  La  Providence,  are  furnishing  a  total  of  5000  tons 
of  rails   to  Japan. 

Sheets. — The  market  is  firm,  despite  Lorraine  com- 
petition, and  the  reserve  shown  by  buyers  who  evidently 
expect  lower  prices.  Heavy  sheets  are  now  775  fr. 
and  medium  sheets  on  a  £10  base.     Light,  polished  and 


galvanized  sheets  are  firmer.  Lorraine  mills  quote 
f.o.b.  Antwerp:  5  mm.  and  heavier,  780  fr.;  3  mm., 
850  fr.  Offers  have  also  been  made  of  5  mm.  sheets 
at  £8  OS.  Open-hearth  grade  is  worth  5s.  more.  Bes- 
semer sheets,  5  mm.  thick,  are  quoted  at  775  to  800  fr.; 
3  mm.,  850  fr.;  2  mm.,  900  to  925  fr.  Galvanized  sheets 
are  quoted  at:  1  mm.,  2000  to  2025  fr.;  8/10  mm., 
2150  to  2175  fr.;  galvanized,-  5/10  mm.,  2450  to  2475 
fr.,  and  boiler  sheets,  850  to  875  fr. 

Old  Material. — The  market  is  completely  disor- 
ganized as  a  result  of  arrivals  of  German  reparation 
scrap  sold  at  low  prices  by  the  Government.  Conse- 
quently, the  tendency  is  very  weak,  with  prices  uncer- 
tain and  nominal. 


Carburization  of  Steel 

At  the  suggestion  of  a  group  of  metallurgists  of 
the  automobile  industry,  the  Bureau  of  Standards 
has  taken  up  the  investigation  of  the  carburization 
of  steel,  a  problem  of  great  importance  in  this  industry. 
The  specific  purpose  of  the  investgiation  will  be  to 
determine  whether  or  not  the  initial  quality  of  a  steel 
influences  to  any  marked  extent  the  results  obtainea 
in  carburizing  practice  as  has  been  claimed  by  some 
commercial  metallurgists.  Specimens  of  "normal" 
steels,  that  is,  steels  which  in  the  hands  of  these 
metallurgists  prove  to  be  entirely  satisfactory,  and 
of  "abnormal"  steels,  those  which  gave  results  of  a 
decidedly  different  character  when  subjected  to  the 
same  carburizing  process,  have  been  secured;  and 
the  preliminary  work  of  cutting  the  samples,  making 
examinations  of  the  structure,  etc.,  is  now  under  way. 


Alabama  Furnaces  Blown   Out 

Birmingham,  Ala.,  Sept.  25. — The  Sloss-Sheflield 
Steel  &  Iron  Co.  tonight  blows  out  No.  2  City  and  Flor- 
ence blast  furnaces,  leaving  two  North  Birmingham 
and  one  Sheffield  in  operation.  The  policy  of  the  fur- 
nace interests  in  the  Birmingham  district  is  to  cut 
down  production  of  high  cost  iron  until  the  demand 
improves. 


Writing  on  the  perpetual  inventory  of  raw  and  fin- 
ished stock  William  R.  Basset,  president  Miller,  Frank- 
lin, Basset  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  says  that  an  excel- 
lent perpetual  appraisal  record  consists  of  one  card, 
or  loose  leaf  sheet  for  each  machine.  These  can  be 
grouped  into  departments.  On  the  card  is  recorded 
the  first  cost,  the  freight,  the  cost  of  installing,  the 
cost  of  major  repairs,  the  depreciation  rate  and  amount, 
and  the  present  value.  If  the  machine  is  moved  to  an- 
other department,  that  fact  is  noted  on  the  card,  and 
the  card  is  transferred  in  the  file  to  the  new  depart- 
ment. 


This  week  the  Newton  Steel  Co.,  Youngstown,  oper- 
ating a  sheet  mill  plant  at  Newton  Falls,  in  Trumbull 
County,  Ohio,  expected  to  place  in  commission  three 
new  mills  which  have  been  under  construction  for  sev- 
eral months,  giving  it  a  total  complement  of  20.  Work- 
ing at  capacity,  these  mills  have  a  monthly  output  of 
11,000  tons  of  sheets,  or  130,000  tons  yearly.  Of  its 
production,  fully  90  per  cent  is  devoted  to  full  finished 
stock  for  the  metal  furniture  and  automobile  body  in- 
dustries. 


Iron   and    Steel    Markets 


AN  ENDURANCE  CONTEST 


in   the   market   for   50 


Necessity  Buying  Being  Held   Back  for 
Price  Advantage 

Curtailment    in    Sheet    and    Bar   Mills — Sus- 
tained Structural  Demand 

Market  developments  in  steel  throw  in  relief 
an  endurance  contest  between  consumer  and  pro- 
ducer. The  one  finds  needs  growing  but  views 
a  waiting  policy  as  wholly  to  his  advantage,  hav- 
ing an  eye  to  price  concession  and  no  fear  of 
securing  quantity  or  delivery  when  he  orders. 
The  other  sees  no  buying  volume  awaiting  re- 
lease on  a  price  reduction,  but  with  nearly  five 
months  of  substantially  unchanged  prices,  and 
advancing  costs  meanwhile,  looks  for  necessity 
purchases  in  the  next  few  weeks  sufficient  to 
maintain  today's  price  levels.  A  factor  is  that 
large  consumers  long  out  of  the  market  for  regu- 
lar requirements  do  not  find  it  easy  to  adjust 
themselves  to  steel  at  prices  as  much  as  $10  a  ton 
higher  than  they  are  paying  on  present  shipments. 

With  the  Steel  Corporation  and  with  some  of 
the  independents,  bookings  in  the  last  week  have 
improved,  but  the  general  experience  is  that  Sep- 
tember so  far  is  no  better  than  August.  Produc- 
tion activity  has  been  curtailed  to  the  extent  that 
some  sheet  and  bar  mills  have  shut  down. 

In  pig  iron  weakness  has  become  more  pro- 
nounced. In  the  South  the  price  has  declined  SI, 
with  $21,  Birmingham,  as  the  new  ruling  quotation. 
Three  blast  furnaces  in  Alabama  have  been  blown 
out  this  week  on  account  of  unsatisfactory  market 
conditions.  Prices  have  been  marked  down  $1  at 
Chicago,  with  concessions  of  50c.  to  $1  not  uncom- 
mon in  the  East  and  Central  West.  A  Nova  Scotia 
producer  was  a  factor  in  a  transaction  in  Con- 
necticut, taking  an  order  in  competition  with  eastern 
Pennsylvania  furnaces. 

In  the  face  of  a  break  in  plate  prices  in  the 
East  from  2.50c.  to  2.40e.  per  lb.,  Pittsburgh  basis, 
plate  business  looms  large  in  the  West.  For  oil 
tanks,  14,000  tons  was  bought  in  Chicago;  Port- 
land, Ore.,  wants  13,000  tons  for  a  pipe  line  and 
Eastern  mills  are  quoting  on  5000  tons  of  tank  work 
on  the  Pacific  Coast.  With  a  so-called  conference 
rate  of  40c.  per  100  lb.,  Eastern  mills  are  expected 
to  give  a  Pacific  port  price  of  3c.,  equivalent  to 
2.60c..  Philadelphia. 

Including  tank  work,  fabricated  steel  bookings 
total  23,000  tons.  These  and  new  inquiries  calling 
for  17,000  tons  show  no  falling  off  in  the  structural 
field. 

Railrtvad    equipment    inquiries    are    chiefly    for 


passenger   cars.     Chi 
flat  cars. 

The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  distributed  30,000  tons 
of  rails  to  the  Bethlehem,  Inland  and  United  States 
Steel  Corporation  mills. 

Container  manufacturers  are  considering  tin 
plate  requirements  for  the  first  quarter  and  first 
half  of  next  year.  For  the  remainder  of  this  year 
the  mill  problem  is  almost  solely  a  matter  of  de- 
liveries. The  United  States  is  expected  to  be  a 
large  factor  in  the  world's  markets  next  year. 

Increased  specifications  have  been  received 
from  the  farm  implement  manufacturers.  Though 
not  large,  they  are  significant  as  being  the  first 
change  for  the  better  in  months.  Agricultural 
machinery  makers  are  operating  at  not  more  than 
40  to  50  per  cent  of  capacity. 

Lake  shipyards  are  figuring  on  two  car  ferries 
for  the  Canadian  National  Railways,  each  requir- 
ing 2600  tons  of  plates  and  shapes. 

Most  wire  mills  have  caught  up  sufficiently  on 
their  orders  to  offer  prompt  shipments. 

The  market  is  still  a  buyer's  in  bolts,  nuts, 
rivets  and  also  hot  rolled  flats.  Black  sheets  remain 
unsteady  with  3.75c.,  Pittsburgh  basis,  more  com- 
monly quoted. 

The  prospect  of  resumption  of  industrial  oper- 
ations in  the  Ruhr  is  viewe3  with  much  interest 
by  iron  and  steel  manufacturers  in  the  United 
States,  who  expect  that  in  time  the  products  of 
Europe  will  compete  with  those  of  the  United 
States  on  both  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Coast. 

Reductions  in  both  foundry  and  steel  making 
irons  bring  The  Iron  Age  pig  iron  composite  price 
to  the  lowest  point  in  14  months,  or  to  $24.37, 
against  $25.04  last  week  and  $32.54  a  year  ago. 

The  Iron  Age  composite  price  for  finished  steel 
remains  at  2.775c.  per  lb.,  the  level  reached  by  a 
slight  reduction  ten  weeks  ago. 


Pittsburgh 

September     Proves     Disappointing     in     Steel 

Buying — Pig  Iron  Prices  Lower 

PiTTSBUKGH,  Sept.  25. — September  has  been  a  dis- 
appointment in  new  business  in  steel. .  While  some  com- 
panies say  the  month  was  as  good  and  some  that  it 
even  slightly  bettered  the  August  record,  the  most 
common  experience  has  been  that  the  total  bookings 
were  below  those  of  last  month.  While  the  suggestion 
is  frequently  made  that  fundamental  conditions  are 
sound  and  conducive  to  good  business,  consumers  ap- 
pear to  be  guided  by  the  psychology  of  the  situation 
rather  than  by  rates  for  money,  buying  power  of  a 
country  or  by  the  fact  that  there  is  no  apparent  dimi- 
nution in  consumption.  American  industry  is  essen- 
tially speculative  to  some  degree  and  the  fact  that  there 
is  nothing  in  sight  to  suggest  higher  prices  in  the 
near  future  and  that  there  is  a  possibility  of  recessions 
tends  to  keep  down  purchases  to  known  requirements. 
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A  Comparison  of  Prices 

Advances  Over  the  Previous  W  iclv  in   Heavy  Type,  Declines  in   Italics 
At   dale.  Olio   wetk,   one   luontli,   and   one   year  previous 

For  Early  Delivery 


Pig  Iron,    Per  Gross  Ton 


Sept.  25,  Sept.  IS.  Aug.  28,  Sept.  26, 


1023 


No.    2X.    Phlladelphlat 

No.  2,  Vnlley  furnacet....  ti.50 

No.  2  Southern.  Cln'tlt...  25.05 

No.  2,  Birmingham,  Ala.f-  HOO 

No.   2   foundry.  Chicago*..  86.00 

Basic,   del'tl.   eastern   Pa. .  25.00 

Basic,   Valley   furnace. .  . .  ti.SO 

Valley  Bessemer,  del  P'gh.  28.26 

Malleable,   Chicago*    26.00 

Mallcablf,  V.illey 24.50 

(Irav  foi'so,  Pittsburgh 25.76 

1,.    S.   cbarcnal.   Chicago...  32.15 
Kern-iiKinKanose,  furnace.  .110.00 


$i5.76     $26.26      $26.26     $34.26 


25.00 
26.05 
22.00 
27.00 
25.00 
25.00 
28.26 
27.00 
24.50 
25.76 
32.15 
110.00 


28.26 
27.00 
24.50 
25.76 
32.15 
117.50 


34.00 
35.77 
32.00 
34.00 
34,27 
36.15 
67.50 


Rails,   IMI.'i-.    I'/r..  <:.,■  Gross  Ton: 

O-li    1...                           mill.. $43. 00      $43.00  $43.00  $40.00 

Bess     1.1,           I  I!      ,    iri,'h..     iO.OO       42.50  42.50  40.00 

O.-h.    bilUio.    liUoLurgh...     40.00        42.50  42.50  40.00 

O.-h.   sheet   bars.   P'gh iO.OO        42.50  42.50  40.00 

Forging  billets,  base,  P'gh.   47.50        47.50  47.50  45.00 

O.-h.  billets,  Phila 47.67        47.67  47.67  45.17 

Wire   rods,   Pittsburgh 51.00       51.00  51.00  45.00 

Cents      Cents  Cents  Cents 

Skelp.  gr.  steel,   P'gh,   lb..      2.40          2.40  2.40  2.00 

Light   rails   at   mill 2.15          2.15  2.25  2.23 

Finished   Iron   and  Steel, 

Per  Lb.  to  Large  Buyers:        Cents      Cents  Cents  Cents 

Iron    bars.    Philadelphia...      2.67          2.67  2.67  2.475 

Iron    bars.   Chicago S.S5          2.40  2.40  2.25 

Steel    bars.    Pittsburgh 2.40          2.40  2.40  2.00 

Steel    bars.    Chicago 2.50          2.50  2.60  2.10 

Steel   bars.    New   York 2.74          2.74  2.74  2.44 

Tank  plates.  Pittsburgh..  .      2.50          2.50  2.50  2.25 

Tank  plates,   Chicago 2.60         2.60  2.80  2.30 

Tank  plates,  New  York...      2.84         2.84  2.84  2.49 

Beams.    Pittsburgh 2.50         2.50  2.50  2.00 

Beams.   Chicago    2.60          2.60  2.70  2.20 

Beams.  New  York    2.84          2.84  2.84  2.44 

Steel  hoops,  Pittsburgh 3.15         3.15  3.15  2.75 

•The  average   switching  charge  for   delivery  to  foundries 
in  the  Chicago  district  is  61c.  per  ton. 

tSilicon   1.75    to   2.25.      ^Silicon  2.25   to   2.75. 

The  prices  in  the  above  table  are  for  domestic  delivery  anc 


Sheets,  Nails  and  Wire,   ^%.%^-  ^Tnl^'  ^tfll^'  ^Tni^' 

Per  Lb.  to  Large  Buyers:  cents  Cents  Cents  Cents 

Sheets,  black.  No.  28,  P'gh.  3.75  3.75  3.75         3.35 

Sheets,  galv.,  No.  28,  P'gh.  5,00  5.00  5.00         4.35 

Sheets,  blue  an'l'd,   9  &  10  3.00  3.00  3.00         2.50 

Wire  nails,  Pittsburgh 3.00  3.00  3.00         2.70 

Plain 'wire,  Pittsburgh 2.75  2.75  2.75         2.45 

Barbed  wire,  galv.,  P'gh..  3.80  3.80  3.80         3.35 

Tin   plate,  100-lb.  box,  P'gh.  $5.50  $5.50  $5.50  $4.75 

Old  Material,   Per  Gross   Ton  : 

Carwheels,    Chicago tl9.S0  $20.00     $19.50     $24.50 

Carwheels,  Philadelphia. . .  21.00  21.00  21.00  23.00 

•Heavy   steel  scrap,   P'gh..  17.S0  18.00  18.00  21.50 

Heavy  steel  scrap,  Phila..  16.50  16.50  16.50  18.00 

Heavy  steel  scrap,  Ch'go. .  16.00  16.25  16.00  18.50 

No.  1  cast,  Pittsburgh Zl.OO  22.00  21.50  24.00 

No.    1   cast,   Philadelphia..  21.00  21.50  21.50  23.00 

No.   1   cast,  Ch'go  (net  ton)  19.50  20.00  18.50  21.00 

No.  1  RR.  wrot.  Phila 19.00  20.00  18.00  22.00 

No.  lRR.wrot.  Ch'go  (net)  jt.5.00  15.50  15.00  17.50 

Coke,  Connellsville, 

Per  Net  Ton  at  Oven : 

Furnace    coke,   prompt $4.25  $4.25  $4.75      $12.00 

Foundry  coke,   prompt....  5.00  5.25  5.50  13.00 

Metals, 

Per  Lb.  to  Large  Buyers:  Cents  Cents  Cents  Cents 

Lake  copper.  New  York .. .  13.87%  14.00  14.25  14.25 

Electrolytic  copper,  refinery  J3.85  13.37y2   13.75  13.75 

Zinc,  St.  Louis e.iBVa  6.45  6.42%      6.87% 

Zinc.  New  York 6.77%  6.80  6.77%      7.22% 

Lead,    St.   Louis 6.75  6.80  6.65          6.25 

Lead,    New  York 7.10-  ■     7.12%      6.75          6.50 

Tin    (Straits),  New  York..  42.25  41.50  40.75    '  32.50 

Antimony    (Asiatic),   N.  Y.  7.50  7.50  7.50          6.75 
do  not  necessarily  apply  to  export  business. 


Composite  Price  Sept.  2.5,  1923,   Finished  Steel,  2.775c.  Per   Lb. 


beams,  tank  plates,  plain  wire, 
open-hearth    rails,    black    pipe  i 


and  black  sheets 


Sept.    18,   1923,  2.775c. 

Aug.    28,   1923,  2.775c. 

Sept.    26,   1922,  2.433c. 

10-year  pre-war  average,  1.689c. 


Composite  Price  Sept.  25,  1923,  Pig  Iron,  $21.37  Per  Gross  Ton 


Based  on  average  of  basic  and  foundry") 
irons  the  basic  being  Valley  quotation,  '  , 
the  foundry  an  average  of  Chicago,  ( 
Philadelphia  and  Birmingham  J 


lio. 


Sept.    18,   1923, 

Aug.    28,  1923, 

Sept.   26,   1922, 

year  pre-war  average. 


$25.04 
25.38 
32.54 
15.72 


This  tendency  is  emphasized  by  the  fact  that  the  rail- 
roads are  functioning  with  unusual  efficiency  and  steel 
production  is  at  a  rate  that  is  suggestive  of  ample  sup- 
plies. 

News  that  sheet  bars  have  declined  in  prices  has 
tended  to  make  sheet  buyers  even  more  cautious  than 
they  were  recently,  and  a  price  of  3.75c.  base  on  black 
sheets  is  somewhat  more  common  than  it  was  recently, 
notwithstanding  that  some  of  the  smaller  producers 
find  the  margin  between  semi-finished  and  finished  steel 
prices  so  slim  that  they  are  planning  to  shut  down. 

The  market  still  is  favorable  to  buyers  on  bolts, 
nuts  and  rivets,  and  also  on  hot-rolled  flats.  There 
are  also  intimations  that  the  Chicago  price  of  3c.,  Pitts- 
burgh, on  cold-finished  steel  bars  is  being  met  by 
Eastern  producers,  notably  in  the  Detroit  district.  It 
is  impossible  to  detect  any  easing  of  local  mill  prices 
on  the  other  products,  although  reports  of  concessions 
are  fairly  frequent. 

Fresh  weakness  has  developed  in  foundry  pig  iron 
on  comparatively  limited  sales.  A  sanitary  ware  manu- 
facturer was  able  to  develop  a  price  of  $24.50,  Valley 


furnace,  for  No.  2,  and  it  is  understood  that  an  even 
lower  price  was  named  against  the  Westinghouse  busi- 
ness. 

There  has  been  a  general  recession  of  50c.  a  ton  in 
the  steel  works  grade  of  scrap  and  the  market  is  dull 
even  at  the  new  levels.  The  coal  and  coke  market  is 
even  weaker  than  it  was  a  week  ago.  Furnace  coke 
is  freely  offered  at  $4.25,  and  g-ood  foundry  coke  as 
low  as  $5.  The  supply  of  coal  so  far  exceeds  demand 
that  prices  are  largely  of  buyers'  making. 

Pig  Iron. — The  fact  that  production  of  pig  iron 
still  is  running-  ahead  of  consumption  and  that  producers 
are  adding  to  their  stocks  is  again  telling  on  prices. 
The  largest  individual  transaction  of  the  week  involved 
about  2000  tons  of  foundry  grade  to  the  Standard  San- 
itary Mfg.  Co.  at  $24.50,  Valley  furnace,  or  Valley 
furnace  basis  for  the  base  grade.  This  sale  represents 
a  drop  of  50c.  a  ton  from  last  week's  quotation,  but 
apparently  does  not  represent  the  bottom  of  the  market, 
as  a  lower  price  is  said  to  have  been  quoted  on  the 
Westinghouse  inquiry  amounting  close  to  7000  tons  for 
its  local  and  Cleveland  foundry.     It  has  been  an  ex- 
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tremely  quiet  week  in  the  steel-making-  g-rades.  We 
hear  of  only  small  lot  sales  of  Bessemer  and  there 
has  been  an  utter  dearth  of  sales  of  basic  grade.  The 
common  asking  price  on  the  latter  is  $25,  Valley  fur- 
nace, but  this  price  was  not  interesting  to  a  Sharon, 
Pa.,  nielter  who  recently  inquired  for  1000  tons,  pre- 
sumably because  there  have  been  quotations  as  low  as 
$24.50.  In  the  absence  of  sales,  but  based  on  offerings, 
the  market  is  now  quotable  at  $24.50  to  $25.  A  Pitts- 
burgh melter  recently  bought  100  tons  low  phosphorus 
iron  at  $30,  Valley  furnace. 

We  quote  Valley  furnace,  the  freight  rate  for  de- 
livery to  the  Cleveland  or  Pittsburgh  district  being 
$1.76  per  gross  ton  : 

Basic    ?24.50  to  $25.00 

Bessemer   26.50 

r  Gray   forge    24.00 

No.    2    foundry 24.50 

No.    3    foundry 24.00 

Malleable    24.50 

\  L*ow  phosphorus,   copper  free....  30.00 

Ferroalloys. — The  present  market  on  ferromanga- 
nese  is  being  made  by  resale  offerings  of  British  mate- 
rial. Importers  bought  some  of  this  alloy  for  their 
own  accounts  and  failed  to  move  all  of  it  before  the 
demand  slumped.  Now  they  are  pressing  it  for  sale 
and  recently  moved  about  300  tons  at  between  $108  and 
$109,  seaboard.  It  is  said  that  about  1000  tons  still  is 
hanging  over  the  market  and  with  the  demand  limited, 
efforts  of  producers  to  obtain  more  are  unavailing.  Re- 
cent sales  into  the  Chicago  district  now  are  said  to  have 
figured  back  to  $108,  Eastern  Atlantic  seaboard.  In- 
terest on  the  part  of  consumers  is  low  in  the  other 
ferroalloys  and  prices  are  merely  nominal.  Prices  are 
given  on  page  863. 

Semi-Finished  Steel. — Local  mills  disclaim  having 
gone  below  $42.50,  Pittsburgh  or  Youngstown,  on  bil- 
lets, slabs  and  sheet  bars,  but  such  sales  as  have  been 
made  at  that  figure  lately  for  the  most  part  either  have 
been  of  tonnages  which  were  required  very  promptly 
or  in  an  adjustment  of  third  quarter  contracts  at  higher 
prices  against  which  buyers  did  not  specify  fully.  A 
recent  contract  for  6000  tons  of  billets  and  slabs  for 
fourth  quarter  to  be  shipped  in  equal  monthly  quanti- 
ties at  $42.50,  Pittsburgh,  is  believed  to  have  been  pos- 
sible because  the  buyer  had  not  taken  much  of  the 
tonnage  bought  for  delivery  in  the  second  and  third 
quai-ters.  A  Pittsburgh  district  sheet  maker  recently 
closed  for  a  round  tonnage  of  sheet  bars  at  $41.50, 
Pittsburgh.  Forging  billets  still  are  quoted  at  $47.50, 
base,  but  only  small  sales  are  being  made.  Skelp  is 
very  dull  and  rods  continue  in  light  demand,  except  for 
some  export  inquiry,  chiefly  from  Japan.  It  is  claimed 
that  base  price  on  rods  is  well  maintained,  but  it  is 
admitted  also,  that  the  extra  for  coarse  rods  is  not 
always  obtained.     Prices  are  given  on  page  863. 

Wire  Products. — There  is  a  fair  run  of  orders  in  the 
commoner  products  like  nails  and  manufacturers'  wire, 
but  they  are  almost  entirely  for  nearby  delivery,  as 
buyers  are  impressed  by  the  favorable  transportation 
and  production  conditions  and  are  not  yet  showing 
much  interest  in  their  fourth  quarter  requirements.  A 
few  contracts  for  nails  and  wire  for  that  period  have 
been  entered,  but  as  a  general  rule  buyers  are  inclined 
to  pursue  a  conservative  policy.  We  note  no  shading 
of  regular  prices  by  mills  in  this  territory.  It  is  as- 
serted that  present  prices  are  so  close  to  costs  that 
there  is  nothing  to  give  away  and  there  is  considerable 
doubt  that  price  concessions  would  stimulate  buying. 
On  an  average,  mills  in  this  district  have  about  a 
month's  business  on  their  books.  Prices  are  given  on 
page  862. 

Steel  Rails. — While  the  larger  producers  of  light 
rails,  rolling  them  from  billets,  still  claim  to  be  holding 
firmly  to  the  2.25c.  base,  there  are  some  makers  who 
have  recently  taken  business  at  2.15c.  base.  General 
demand  is  slightly  more  active  than  it  was  recently, 
but  there  are  few  sizable  inquiries  and  competition 
from   rerolled  rails  still  is  fairly  sharp. 

We   quote    light   rails   rolled    from    new    steel   at 

2.15c.   to   2.25c.   base    (25-lb.   to   45-lb.)  ;    those  rolled 

from  old   rails.   1.90c.    to   2c.    base    (12-lb.    to  45-lb.). 

f.o.b  mill ;  standard  r^ills,  $43  per  gross  ton  mill,  for 

Bessemer  and  open-hearth  sections. 

Tubular  Goods. — Pressure  for  shipments  of  stand- 
arc'  pipe  in  both  wrought  iron  and  steel  still  is  heavy, 


and  makers  of  steel  pipe  of  this  classification  still  re- 
port their  inability  to  fully  satisfy  their  customers. 
Pressure  for  shipments  of  oil  countrj'  goods  is  rela- 
tively light  and  the  new  demand  fully  reflects  the  un- 
settled crude  oil  market.  Pennsylvania  crude  oil  was 
cut  25c.  per  barrel  late  last  week  to  $2.50  per  barrel, 
as  against  $4  last  spring.  Oversupply  of  crude  oil  is 
due  chiefly  to  the  heavy  production  in  California  and 
while  late  reports  from  the  southern  portion  of  that 
State  indicate  a  falling  off  in  production,  the  more 
general  belief  is  that  some  time  will  elapse  before  the 
general  oil  supply  situation  is  corrected  to  a  point 
where  fresh  drilling  and  development  work  will  be 
sufficiently  active  to  increase  the  demand  for  tubular 
goods.  Several  inquiries  for  small  tonnages  of  line 
pipe  are  current.  There  is  one  inquiry  for  25  miles 
of  10-in.  pipe  for  South  America.  New  business  in 
boiler  tubes  is  very  light  and  it  is  reported  that  an 
extra  5  per  cent  is  being  given  by  some  makers  of 
charcoal  iron  tubes.  Most  makers  of  seamelss  tubes 
still  have  a  fair  backlog  of  business.  Discounts  are 
given  on  page  862. 

Cold-Finished  Steel  Bars  and  Shafting. — Consumers 
are  buying  against  only  their  known  requirements  and 
with  forward  buying  very  largely  lacking,  the  market 
is  best  described  as  quiet.  Makers  in  this  district  all 
are  holding  firmly  to  the  3.25c.  base  and  deny  that  they 
are  meeting  lower  prices  out  of  Chicago  even  in  com- 
petitive territory.  Ground  shafting  still  is  quoted  at 
2.65c.  base,  f.o.b.  mill,  for  carload  lots. 

Hot-Rolled  Flats. — Few  of  the  independent  makers 
of  these  products  are  at  all  heavily  committed  and 
while  such  fourth  quarter  business  as  has  been  booked 
carries  the  price  of  3.15c.,  base,  there  is  some  doubt 
whether  all  makers  are  rigidly  adhering  to  that  figure. 
Wider  sizes  of  strips  still  can  be  bought  at  3c.,  base, 
ajid  competition  for  rim  stock  business  keeps  the  mar- 
ket in  buyers'  favor.  Cooperage  demands  suffer  to 
some  extent  by  the  unsettled  market  in  oil,  which  is 
cutting  down  the  demand  for  wooden  oil  barrels.  Prices 
are  given  on  page  862. 

Cold-Rolled  Strips. — Real  activity  is  lacking,  but  so 
far  there  has  not  been  any  tendency  to  seek  orders  at 
the  expense  of  prices  and  this  product  still  is  quotable 
at  5c.,  base,  Pittsburgh. 

Bolts,  Nuts  and  Rivets. — Larger  producers  of  bolts 
and  nuts  do  not  appear  to  be  meeting  the  lower  prices, 
which  are  being  named  by  the  smaller  makers,  whose 
need  of  business  apparently  is  pretty  urgent.  This  also 
is  true  in  rivets,  the  producers  of  which,  representing 
the  larger  part  of  the  country's  output,  claim  that  they 
are  not  going  below  65  and  10  per  cent  off  list  on  small 
rivets  nor  below  $3,  base,  per  100  lb.  on  heavy  rivets. 
There  is  some  shading  of  these  prices,  but  it  is  chiefly 
for  early  delivery  orders  and  is  not  being  done  on 
fourth  quarter  contracts.  Prices  and  discounts  are 
given  on  page  862. 

Track  Fastenings. — Railroads  are  expected  to  follow 
up  recent  rail  purchases  with  orders  for  the  fastenings 
and  already  a  good  many  sizable  inquiries  are  current 
for  large  spikes.  There  are  no  intimations  of  lower 
prices  than  have  been  quoted  for  some  time  on  large 
spikes.  There  is  some  irregularity  in  small  spikes, 
however,  as  demand  is  not  particularly  brisk  and  some 
makers,  especially  in  the  East,  want  orders  badly 
enough  to  cut  prices.     Prices  are  given  on  page  862. 

Structural  Material. — Demands  upon  local  mills  run 
chiefly  to  small  tonnages  for  early  delivery  and  fall  far 
short  of  making  good  shipment  against  old  orders. 
There  seems  to  be  no  important  deviation  from  the 
regular  market  price  of  2.50c.  base  for  large  struc- 
tural shapes.   Prices  are  given  on  page  862. 

Plates.— Mills  in  this  territory  are  holding  firmly 
to  2.50e.  base,  although  new  business  is  considerably 
smaller  than  shipments  and  several  of  the  independent 
producers  need  orders  to  maintain  present  operating 
schedules.    Prices  are  given  on  page  862. 

Sheets. — This  market  was  slow  and  not  overly 
steady.  Buyers  are  encouraged  to  defer  purchases 
by  the  fact  that  a  good  many  of  the  smaller  producers 
need  business  and  that  some  of  the  larger  units  lack 
b  u'klogs,  particularly  in  black  sheets.    Development  of 
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liiwiT  prices  for  shot't  bars  does  not  suj^nest  advances 
in  the  near  future  in  the  finished  product,  and  the  ten- 
dency of  most  consumers  is  to  let  their  inventories  run 
down.  Shading  of  quoted  prices  is  more  common  in 
l)Iacl{  sheets  than  in  the  other  finishes.  It  is  estimated 
that  Japanese  requirements  will  run  between  20,000 
and  30,000  tons,  but  the  Japanese  want  No.  [iOYi  and 
No.  31  gaRe  tin  mill  gages  and  American  producersi 
are  trying  to  get  them  to  take  No.  30  gage  material, 
which  is  the  limit  of  sheet  mill  economical  practice. 
Prices  are  given  on  page  8(52. 

Tin  Plate. — Already  there  is  interest  on  the  part  of 
large  container  manufacturers  in  requirements  for  the 
first  quarter  and  first  half  of  next  year.  Business  for 
the  remainder  of  this  year  has  been  largely  placed  and 
now  is  merely  a  matter  of  deliveries.  This  year  has 
been  a  very  heavy  one  in  the  matter  of  tin  plate  con- 
sumption, although  export  business  has  been  much 
smaller  than  it  was  last  year.  The  can  companies  are 
figuring  on  a  very  heavy  pack  of  perishable  foods  "next 
year  and  tin  plate  manufacturers  also  expect  to  be 
larger  factors  in  the  world's  markets  than  they  have 
been  this  year.  All  makers  still  are  quoting  $5.50  per 
base  box,  Pittsburgh. 

Iron  and  Steel  Bars. — All  makers  of  steel  bars  in 
this  and  nearby  districts  are  holding  firmly  to  2.40c., 
base,  although  current  orders  are  moderate  and  specifi- 
cations on  contracts  show  some  decrease  in  keeping 
with  a  slower  market  in  bar  products.  Makers  of  iron 
bars  also  are  maintaining  recent  prices. 

We  quote  soft  steel  bars,  rolled  from  billets,  at 
2.40c.  base :  bars  for  cold-finishing:  of  screw  stock 
analysis.  $3  per  ton  over  base ;  reinforcing  bars, 
rolled  from  billets,  2.4ec.  base;  refined  iron  bars, 
3.25c.  base,  in  carload  lots  or  more,  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh. 

Old  Material. — Steel  works  grades  generally  have 
declined  about  50c.  a  ton  since  a  week  ago  and  we  now 
carry  heavy  melting  grade  at  $17.50  to  $18.  The  lower 
price  was  all  that  a  local  mill  would  allow  on  shipments 
made  without  an  order  and  provides  the  best  guide  as 
to  where  the  local  market  is  on  this  grade,  since  if 
more  could  have  been  obtained  elsewhere,  the  material 
would  have  been  reconsigned.  As  a  general  rule,  mills 
in  this  district  not  only  are  out  of  the  market,  but 
those  which  are  not  closed  to  shipments  by  embargoes 
are  watching  that  there  are  no  overshipments  on  or- 
ders. The  market  is  a  disappointment  to  many  dealers, 
who  shared  the  fairly  common  idea  of  a  few  weeks 
ago  that  September  would  be  productive  of  increased 
steel  orders,  well  maintained  steel  works  operations 
and  a  buying  movement  in  scrap.  Some  went  "long" 
of  the  market  on  that  belief  and  now  have  much  trouble 
in  finding  an  outlet  for  purchases  except  at  a  loss.  The 
market  is  slightly  stronger  on  turnings,  which  have 
sold  up  to  $14  and  on  cast  iron  borings,  price  of  which 
has  advanced  50c.  a  ton  since  last  week.  Demand  for 
foundry  grades  has  not  been  sufficient  to  hold  the  mar- 
ket up  to  its  recent  levels. 

We  quote  for  delivery  to  consumers'  mill  in  the 
Pittsburgh  and  other  districts  taking  the  Pittsburgh 
freight  rate  as  follows : 

Per  Gross  Ton- 
Heavy   melting   steel $17..50  to  $lS.nn 

No.    1    cast,    cupola    size 21.50  to    22.00 

Rails  for  rolling,  Newark  and 
Cambridge.  Ohio  ;  Cumberland. 
Md.  ;   Huntington,  W.   Va.,   and 

Franklin.    Pa 1.8.50  to    19.50 

Compressed  sheet  steel 15.50  to    16.00 

Bundles,  sheets,  sides  and  ends.  .  14.50  to  15.00 
Railroad  knuckles  and  couplers..  22.00  to  22.50 
Railroad  coil  and  leaf  springs...  22.00  to  22.50 
Low  phosphorus  bloom  and  billet 

ends    24.00  to    24.50 

Low  phosphorus  plate  and  other 

material     23.00  to    23.50 

Railroad    malleable    21.00  to    21.50 

Steel  car  axles    20.50  to    21.00 

Cast   iron    wheels    18.50  to    19.00 

Rolled   steel   wheels 22.00  to    22.50 

Machine  shop  turnings 13.00  to    14.00 

Sheet   bar   crops    20.00  to    20.50 

Heavy    steel    axle    turnings 15.00  to    15.50 

Short   shoveling  turnings 14.50  to    15.00 

Heavy  breakable  cast 19.00  to    19.50 

Stove    plate    15.50  to    16.00 

Cast    iron    borings 16.00  to    16.50 

No.    1    railroad    wrought 14.50  to    15.00 

No.    2    railroad    wrought 17.50  to    18.00 

Coke  and  Coal. — This  week  a  price  of  $4.25  per  net 
ton  at  oven  is  the  top  of  the  market  and  as  offerings 


aic  heavy  at  that  figure,  it  is  possible  that  before  an- 
other week  goes  by  the  price  may  be  $4  flat,  thus 
setting  up  a  new  low  market  for  the  year.  Demand  is 
very  limited  for  both  spot  and  future  shipments  because 
of  the  continued  uncertain  outlook  for  pig  iron.  Only 
a  small  portion  of  the  Connellsville  production  is  yet 
under  contract  for  the  fourth  quarter  because  blast  fur- 
nace operators  are  so  doubtful  about  keeping  their  fur- 
naces in  blast.  On  such  recent  fourth  quarter  business 
as  was  done,  $4.75  was  the  price,  but  that  is  now  merely 
an  asking  price  and  it  is  believed  that  $4.50  could  be 
done.  Spot  foundry  coke  is  quotable  from  $5  to  $5.50 
and  offerings  are  large  in  relation  to  demand.  Practi- 
cally no  market  exists  for  coal  and  very  low  prices  pre- 
vail, particularly  on  slack,  which  is  being  pressed  for 
sale  and  is  selling  as  low  as  $1  per  ton  for  steam  and 
$1.50  for  gas.  Mine  run  steam  coal  is  quotable  from 
$1.85  to  $2  and  mine  run  gas  and  coking  coal  from  $2 
to  $2.25.    These  prices,  however,  are  not  very  firm. 


Krupp   Interests  Said  to  Be  Negotiating  for 
Mexican  Company 

Washington,  Sept.  25. — While  denials  have  been 
made  by  officials  of  the  Monterey  Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  re- 
ports from  other  sources  persist  that  the  Krupp  works 
in  Germany  is  negotiating  for  the  purchase  of  the  Mex- 
ican company's  plant  particularly  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  control  of  its  mountain,  Cerro  de  Hierro  (hill 
of  iron),  in  the  State  of  Durango,  located  several  hun- 
dred miles  from  the  company's  steel  works.  It  is 
claimed  that  the  negotiations  are  being  conducted  by 
a  Mr.  Hehny,  representing  the  Krupp  works,  who  is 
now  in  Mexico.  The  fact  that  Germany  is  greatly  in 
need  of  raw  resources,  especially  ore,  and  the  problem 
she  faces  because  of  this  by  reason  both  of  a  shortage 
of  ore  and  the  low  value  of  the  mark  which  makes  pur- 
chase of  foreign  ore  a  difficult  financial  matter,  has 
given  credence  to  the  report  of  the  negotiations. 

It  is  claimed  that  Mr.  Hehny  has  been  visiting  all 
of  the  stockholders  of  the  Monterey  Iron  &  Steel  Co. 
in  an  effort  to  buy  the  stock  at  par.  The  corporation 
has  not  been  paying  dividends.  The  iron  mountain  is 
said  to  contain  tremendous  quantities  of  ore.  With 
improved  transportation  facilities  together  with  mod- 
ern mining  and  other  equipment,  it  is  claimed  that  the 
ore  deposits  would  be  of  great  value  to  the  Krupp 
people,  who,  it  is  claimed,  would  either  convert  the  ore 
into  pig  iron  or  ingots  and  ship  the  manufactured 
product  to  their  plant  in  Germany  for  finishing  into 
rolled  steel. 


The  coal  problem  will  be  the  major  topic  of  the 
meeting  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  12  and  13,  of  the 
executive  board  of  the  American  Engineering  Council 
of  the  Federated  American  Engineering  Societies. 
The  federation's  committee  on  coal  storage  has  been 
conducting  a  study  in  cooperation  with  107  local  com- 
mittees of  engineers  all  over  the  country.  Its  report 
is  expected  to  view  the  storage  of  coal  as  a  practice 
which  should  be  adopted  on  no  basis  other  than  that 
of  a  sound  economic  one.  The  final  report,  it  is  stated, 
will  deal  with  many  other  aspects  of  the  storage  prob- 
lem, including  the  technique  of  coal  storage  considered 
from  the  chemical  standpoint  and  from  the  materials 
handling   standpoint. 


The  Sullivan  Machinery  Co.,  Michigan  City,  Ind., 
maker  of  mine  machinery,  has  opened  its  new  plant  in 
that  city  and  has  moved  all  machinery  from  the  old 
Chicago  plant  at  2824  West  Lake  Street  to  the  new 
location.  The  company  was  organized  at  Claremont, 
N.  H.,  in  1869  and  23  years  later  was  merged  with  the 
Diamond  Prospecting  Co.,  an  Illinois  corporation.  In 
1902  the  M.  C.  Bullock  Co.,  Chicago,  was  purchased  and 
became  the  Western  manufacturing  unit.  The  princi- 
pal manufacturing  plant  is  at  Claremont,  where  about 
1500  men  are  employed.  Among  the  Sullivan  com- 
pany's products  are  air  compressors,  undercutting  ma- 
chines, rock  drills  and  prospecting  machinery.  The 
management  remains  unchanged  with  Frederick  K. 
Copeland,  Chicago,  president. 
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Round  Tonnage  for  Tanks — Pig  Iron  Prices 
Decline  One  Dollar 

Chicago,  Sept.  25 — The  placing  of  14,000  tons  of 
tank  work  marks  the  first  buying  by  oil  interests  in 
this  market  for  several  weeks.  Further  large  addi- 
tions to  storage  capacity  would  seem  to  be  imperative 
unless  the  present  overproduction  of  crude  oil  is  cur- 
tailed through  a  suspension  of  drilling  and  piimping. 
At  the  moment,  however,  there  are  few  tank  inquiries 
actually  active. 

Railroad  car  buying,  one  of  the  chief  sources  of 
heavy  tonnage  business  for  Western  mills,  remains 
quiescent.  While  there  are  rumors  of  a  possible  revival 
in  equipment  purchases  this  fall,  it  would  appear  that 
the  wish  is  the  father  of  the  thought,  as  no  definite 
prospects  have  been  uncovered.  So  far  as  railroad 
carbuilders  can  discover,  there  is  not  even  any  active 
engineering  work  in  car  design  such  as  customarily 
precedes  the  issuance  of  inquiries.  A  certain  amount 
of  car  repair  work  is  being  undertaken,  but  probably 
no  more  than  has  been  carried  on  throughout  the  sum- 
mer. In  fact,  inquiries  for  repairs  received  by  car 
builders  have  been  notably  few. 

Generally  speaking,  the  steel  mai-ket  shows  no 
material  change.  Shipments  from  mills  continue  to 
exceed  new  business  and  consumers  still  follow  a  hand 
to  mouth  buying  policy.  Prices  of  plates,  shapes  and 
soft  steel  bars  remain  unchanged  and  firm.  Bar  iron 
is  still  weak  and  has  declined  to  2.35c.,  mill.  Black 
sheets  also  remain  unsteady. 

The  chief  change  in  the  production  situation  lies  in 
the  further  reduction  of  merchant  ii-on  output.  The 
No.  4  Iroquois  furnace  has  been  blown  out  for  rebuild- 
ing. Its  daily  capacity  will  be  increased  from  400  to 
500  tons.  The  two  leading  steel  producers  continue  to 
report  excellent  operations.  The  Illinois  Steel  Co.. 
notwithstanding  recent  losses  in  active  blast  furnace 
capacity,  is  producing  steel  at  the  rate  of  93  per  cent 
of  ingot  capacity.  The  Inland  Steel  Co.  operations 
average  80  per  cent  and  have  been  helped  in  the  sheet 
department  by  cooler  weather.  Of  its  18  hot  mills, 
IG  are  now  active. 

Pig  Iron. — A  decline  of  $1  a  ton  in  Northern  prices 
and  a  further  reduction  of  merchant  iron  production 
were  the  two  leading  developments  of  the  week.  The 
No.  4  Iroquois  stack  has  been  h\ovm  out  for  rebuild- 
ing. This  leaves  seven  active  merchant  furnaces  out 
of  a  total  of  13  in  this  territoi-y.  The  stacks  still  pro- 
ducing include  two  Iroquois,  two  Federal,  one  Mayville. 
and  the  Thomas  and  Zenith  furnaces.  In  addition,  a 
local  steel  works  continues  to  offer  part  of  its  blast 
furnace  output  for  general  sale.  Prices  have  receded 
from  $27,  base,  furnace,  to  S2G,  this  price  being  f.o.b. 
producing  point,  whether  it  be  in  Chicago  or  Wisconsin. 
Competition  for  business  is  keen  and  there  are  already 
reports  of  shading  under  the  new  price,  as  low  as 
$25.76,  delivered,  Milwaukee,  having  been  reported. 
The  maximum  going  price  on  Southern  iron  appears  to 
be  $21,  base,.Binningham,  and  while  some  furnaces  are 
holding  for  more,  they  are  not  getting  any  business. 
In  northern  Indiana  and  western  Michigan,  the  compe- 
tition of  Lake  Erie  furnaces  continues  to  be  felt.  A& 
high  as  3  per  cent  silicon  foundry  has  been  sold 
by  these  producers  at  base  prices,  silicon  differentials 
having  been  waived.  Current  sales  are  largely  of  small 
tonnages  for  early  shipment,  melters  being  indisposed 
to  contract  for  any  time  ahead.  Inquiries  are  prob- 
ably somewhat  more  numerous  than  heretofore,  indi- 
cating that  price  reductions  have  developed  more  wide- 
spread interest  in  the  market.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  prices  have  receded  §6  a  ton  since  the  decline 
began,  some  buyers  are  frank  to  state  that  if  the 
bottom  has  not  been  reached,  it  must  be  close  at  hand. 
\  local  meltor  has  closed  for  350  tons  of  foundry  at 
?26.  base,  furnace  for  30  days'  delivery.  A  southern 
Michigan  user  is  inquiring  for  500  tons  of  Southern 
foundry  for  fourth  quarter.  A  Wisconsin  meltcr  wants 
300  tons  of  foundry  for  30  days'  shipment.     A  Milwau- 


kee plant  has  closed  for  500  tons  of  low  phosphorus. 
A  Chicago  buyer  is  in  the  market  for  200  tons  of  15 
per  cent  Bessemer  ferrosilicon. 

Quotations  on  Northern  foundry  high  phosphorus 
malleable  and  basic  irons  are  f.o.b.  local  furnace  and 
do  not  include  an  average  switching  charge  of  61c. 
per  ton.  Other  prices  are  for  iron  delivered  at  con- 
sumer's yard  or  when  so  indicated,  f.o.b.  furnace 
other  than  local. 
•  Lake  Superior  charcoal,  averaging 

sil.  1.50,  delivered  at  Chicago.  .$32.04  to  $32.15 
Northern  coke,  No.  1,  sil.  2.25  to 

2.75     26.50 

Northern  coke,  foundry  No.  2,  sil. 

1.75   to   2.25 26.00 

Malleable,  not  over  2.25  sil 26.00 

Basic    26.00 

High   phosphorus    26.00 

Southern    No.    2 27.01 

Low  phos.,    sil.    1    to    2    per   cent, 

copper   free    .  ." 34.00 

Silvery,   sil.   S   per  cent 39.29 

Ferroalloys. — Ferromanganese  is  weak  and  recent 
sales  have  been  made  at  $109,  seaboard.  Spiegeleisen 
has  'Slso  declined  and  can  now  be  bought  at  from  $48 
to  $49,  delivered. 

We  quote  80  per  cent  ferromanganese,  $116.56  to 
$117. 3S,  delivered;  50  per  cent  ferrosilicon,  $85  to 
$87,  delivered  ;  spiegeleisen,  IS  to  22  per  cent,  $48  to 
$49,  delivered. 

Plates. — Orders  for  oil  storage  tanks  placed  with 
local  fabricators  involve  a  total  of  14,000  tons  of  plates. 
Considerable  additional  tank  business  is  said  to  be  in 
prospect  although  inquiries  actually  active  at  this  time 
are  few.  Railroad  car  buying  continues  to  be  light,  but 
the  carriers  are  showing  renewed  interest  in  the  repair 
of  their  old  equipment  as  cars  ordered  earlier  in  the 
year  are  delivered  to  them  by  builders.  Mills  are 
pressed  for  deliveries  of  plates  against  old  orders,  but 
their  new  business  does  not  equal  the  current  rate  of 
production. 

Tlie  mill  quotation  is  2.G0c.,  Chicago.  Jobbers 
quote  3.30c.  for  plates  out  of  stock. 
Cast  Iron  Pipe. — Lake  County,  Ohio,  which  recently 
rejected  bids  on  1200  tons,  will  receive  revised  figures 
Sept.  28.  Orrville,  Ohio,  took  bids  yesterday  on  500 
tons,  and  Algoma,  Wis.,  received  tenders  on  125  tons  on 
the  same  day.  Late  last  week.  Port  Huron,  Mich.,  took 
bids  on  250  tons  and  Berne,  Ind.,  took  figures  on  300 
tons.  Prices  are  slightly  easier.  Sizes  above  12-in. 
are  not  bringing  over  $49,  Birmingham,  and  sometimes 
less  than  that,  while  6-  to  12-in.  can  be  bought  at  $51, 
Birmingham,  and  in  mixed  lots  with  larger  pipe  at  a 
lower  figure. 

We  quote  per  net  ton,  f.o.b.  Chicago,  as  follows : 
Water  pipe.  4-in..  $63.20  to  $64.20;  6-in.  to  12-in.. 
$59.20  to  $60.20;  above  12-in.,  $57.20;  class  A  and 
gas  pipe,  $5  extra. 

Sheets.— Indirectly  Chicago  mills  have  felt  the  ef- 
fect of  the  Japanese  earthquake  to  the  extent  of  taking 
several  orders  for  material  to  replenish  stocks  of  Pa- 
cific Coast  jobbers.  These  sales  have  eonsiste<i  largely 
of  galvanized  sheets  and  up  to  date  have  not  involved 
any  great  amount  of  tonnage.  Generally  speaking, 
demand  for  sheets  shows  no  change.  Consumers  are 
not  buying  ahead,  preferring  to  place  small  orders  for 
their  immediate  needs.  Local  mills  are  still  comfort- 
ably booked,  but  outside  producers  are  in  a  position  to 
make  quick  shipments. 

Mill  quotations  are  3.75c.  to  3.85c.  for  No.  28 
black,  3c.  for  No.  10  blue  annealed  and  5c.  for  No. 
28  galvanized,  all  being  Pittsburgh  prices,  subject 
to  a  freight  rate  to  Chicago  of  34c.  per  100  lb. 

Jobbers  quote,  f.o.b.  Chicago.  4.35c.  for  blue  an- 
nealed, 5.20c.  for  black  and  6.35c.  for  galvanized. 
Bolts  and  Nuts. — Specifications  continue  to  improve 
somewhat  as  the  end  of  the  quarter  approaches,  but 
they  are  not  coming  in  with  the  rush  which  was  ex- 
pected in  some  quarters  when  the  new  list  prices  were 
announced.  Contracting  for  fourth  quarter  is  proceed- 
ing slowly,  indicating  that  buyers  have  not  forsaken 
their  policy  of  extreme  caution.  Discounts  are  shown 
on  page  862,  being  on  an  f.o.b.  Chicago  basis  in  this 
district. 

Jobbers  quote  structural  rivets,  4c. ;  boiler  rivets, 
4.20c.;  machine  bolts  up  to  %  x  4  in.,  45  and  5  per 
cent  off;  larger  sizes,  45  and  5  oft;  carriage  bolts 
up  to  %  X  6  in.;  40  and  5  oft;  larger  sizes,  40  and  5 
off-  hot  pressed  nuts,  squares  and  hexagons,  tapped, 
$2.50  off;  blank  nuts,  $2.50  oft;  coach  or  lag  screws, 
gimlet  points,  square  heads,  50  and  5  per  cent  oft. 
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IJails  and  Track  Siipplios. — No  new  rail  ordt-rs  arc 
ro|)i)rtcd,  but  a  fair  amount  of  track  supply  business  is 
'beiiifr  placed.  The  Great  Northern  placed  500  tons  of 
bolts  and  spikes  and  1000  tons  of  tie  plates  with  a  local 
mill,  these  orders  being  in  addition  to  those  mentioned 
a  week  apro. 

Standard  Bessemer  and  open-hearth  rails.  $43 ; 
liRht  rails,  rolled  steel,   2.2,'ic.  f.o.b.  makers'  mills. 

Ptanil:ird  railroad  spikes,  3.25c.  mill;  track  bolts 
Willi  sciu.iro  nuts.  4.25c.  mill;  iron  tic  plates,  2.85c. 
mill:  .'ii.rl  tic  plates,  2.60c.,  f.o.b.  mill;  angle  bars, 
L\7r..v.    f..,.b.    mill. 


Structural  Material. — Fabricated  lettings  for  the 
week  total  21(50  tons,  but  heavier  inquiry  has  developed, 
raising  the  hopes  of  the  trade  for  an  active  fall.  A 
power  plant  in  Indiana  will  involve  4000  tons  while  six 
other  active  prospects  account  for  2900  tons  more. 
Buyers  of  plain  material  continue  to  follow  a  cautious 
policy  and  while  orders  are  being  placed,  they  involve 
small  tonnages.  Mills  continue  to  ship  freely  against 
old  commitments,  but  are  not  booking  new  tonnage  as 
fast  as  they  are  delivering  old. 

The  mill  quotation  on  plain  material  is  2.60c.. 
Chicago.  Jobbers  quote  3.30c.  for  plain  material  out 
of  warehouse. 

Wire  Products. — Although  the  business  now  coming 
in  is  characterized  as  fair,  it  falls  short  of  shipments. 
Most  mills  are  now  sufficiently  caught  up  on  deliveries 
to  offer  prompt  shipments  on  practically  all  forms  of 
wire  products.  Prices  ai-e  unchanged  and  steady.  For 
mill  prices,  see  finished  iron  and  steel,  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh, 
page  862. 

We  quote  warehouse  prices  f.o.b.  Chicago :  No.  6 
to  No.  9  bright  basic  wire,  $3.90  per  100  lb.;  extra 
for  black  annealed  wire.  15c.  per  100  lb. ;  common 
wire  nails.  $3.80  per  100  lb. ;  cement  coated  nails. 
$3.25   per  keg. 

Reinforcing  Bars. — Competition  for  available  busi- 
ness has  grown  keener  and  prices  are  soft.  Although 
there  is  considerable  variation  in  quotations  on  differ- 
ent current  projects,  the  market  appears  to  have  settled 
at  about  2.75c.,  Chicago  warehouse.     Lettings  include: 

Fish  Furniture  Co.  warehouse,  Chicago,  400  tons  to  Olney 
J.  Dean. 

Commodore  Hotel  building,  Chicago,  400  tons  to  American 
System  of  Reinforcing. 

Perry  Creek  conduit,  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  700  tons  to  Fort 
Dodge  Rolling  Mill  Co. 

U.  S.  Reclamation  Service,  Denver,  300  tons  to  Colorado 
Fuel  &  Iron  Co. 

Commonwealth  Edison  Co.,  Crawford  Avenue  station, 
Chicago,   450  tons  to  Concrete  Steel  Co. 

Madison  Square  Bank  building,  Chicago,  100  tons  to 
Joseph  T.  Ryerson  &  Son. 

Addition  to  Banner  Laundry,  Detroit,  100  tons  to  McRae 
Steel  Co. 

Buena  Vista  Apartment  building,  Chicago,  400  tons  to 
American  System  of  Reinforcing  instead  of  to  another  fabri- 
cator as  reported  last  week. 

Pending  business  includes: 

Knights  of  Columbus  clubhouse,  Madison  Street  and 
Cicero  Avenue.  Chicago.   325  tons. 

Goss  Printing  Press  Co.  plant  addition,  Chicago,  100  tons. 

Bars. — Current  orders  for  soft  steel  bars  are  largely 
for  small  tonnages.  Buyers  apparently  do  not  see  any 
possibility  for  an  early  advance  in  prices  and  finding 
available  deliveries  satisfactory,  see  no  advantage  in 
buying  ahead.  While  current  business  is  not  equal  to 
shipments,  mills  find  encouragement  in  the  pressure  for 
delivery  of  old  tonnage.  Consumption  is  well  sustained 
in  most  directions  and  shows  slight  improvement  where 
it  has  been  subnormal.  Forge  shops  are  unusually 
busy,  and  automobile  manufacturers,  while  not  so 
active  as  earlier  in  the  year,  are  nevertheless  exceed- 
ing all  production  records  for  this  season.  The  most 
promising  development,  however,  has  been  the  receipt 
of  heavier  specifications  from  the  farm  implement  in- 
dustry. The  tonnage  involved  is  not  yet  particularly 
large  when  compared  with  the  normal  consumption  by 
.agricultural  machinery  makers  and  is  chiefly  significant 
because  it  marks  the  first  change  for  the  better  in 
months.  Present  operations  of  the  implement  manu- 
facturers probably  do  not  average  more  than  40  or  50 
per  cent.    Bar  iron  has  shown  further  weakness  because 


of  slack  demand  and  now  ranges  from  2. .35c.  to  2.40c., 
Chicago,  with  a  considerable  proportion  of  current  or- 
ders going  at  the  lower  figure.  One  important  bar  iron 
mill  is  idle  because  of  lack  of  business.  Hard  steel  bars 
are  still  firm  at  2..'i0c.,  mill.  Mills  apparently  prefer  to 
curtail  or  suspend  operations  entirely  rather  than  re- 
duce their  prices  to  an  unprofitable  level. 

Mill  prices  are:  Mild  steel  bars,  2.50c.,  Chicago; 
common  bar  iron,  2.35c.  to  2.40c.,  Chicago;  rail  steel, 
2.30c..  Chicago  mill. 

Jobbers  quote  3.20c.  for  steel  bars  out  of  ware- 
house. The  warehouse  quotation  on  cold-rolled  steel 
bars  and  shafting  is  4.55c.  per  rounds  and  5.05c.  for 
flats,  squares  and  hexagons. 

Jobbers  quote  hard  and  medium  deformed  steel 
bars  at  2.75c.  base ;  hoops,  4.55c. ;  bands,  3.95c. 

Coke. — The  market  is  exceedingly  quiet.  Local  by- 
product foundry  is  unchanged  at  $13.50,  delivered,  Chi- 
cago switching  district.  Beehive  foundry  is  quoted  at 
!i;5.25  to  $5.50,  f.o.b.  Connellsville. 

Old  Material. — Users  have  withdrawn  from  the  mar- 
ket almost  entirely  and  prices  have  declined  generally 
from  50c.  to  $1  a  ton.     Mills  refuse  to  pay  more  than 
$16.  delivered,  for  heavy  melting,  although  dealers  are 
still  taking  it  at  $16.50  to  apply  on  old  orders.     Con- 
sumer  demand   for  cast   and   malleable   grades,   which 
was  the  only  feature  a  week  ago,  has  subsided.     Rail- 
road offerings  include  the  Santa  Fe,  6000  tons;  Chicago 
surface  lines,  1000  tons;  and  the  Big  Four,  a  blind  list. 
We  quote  delivery  in  consumers'  yards,  Chicago 
and   vicinity,   all   freight   and  transfer   charges  paid, 
as  follows : 

Per   Gross    Ton 

Iron  rails    $21.00  to  $21.50 

Cast  iron   car   wheels 19.50  to    20.00 

Relaying  rails,  56  and  60  lb....  26.00  to  27.00 
Relaying  rails,  65  lb.  and  heavier  32.00  to  35.00 
Rolled  or  forged  steel  car  wheels  20.50  to    21.00 

Rails    for    rolling 1 '7.00  to    17.50 

Steel  rails,  less  than  3  ft 20.00  to    21.50 

Heavy   melting   steel 16.00  to    16.50 

Frogs,    switches    and    guards    cut 

apart    16.25  to    16.75 

Shoveling    steel 15.75  to    16.25 

Drop  forge  flashings 11.00  to    11.50 

Hydraulic   compressed    sheets....    12.50  to    13.00 

Axle   turnings    13.00  to    13.50 

Steel    angle    bars    18.00  to    18.50 

Per  Net  Ton 

Iron   angle  and  splice  bars 21.50  to    22.00 

Iron  arch  bars  and  transoms....    21.50  to    22.00 

Iron  car  axles 25.00  to    25.50 

Steel  car  axles    18.50  to    19.00 

No.    1    busheling 13.00  to    13.50 

No.    2    busheling 9.50  to    10.00 

Cut  forge 14.50  to    15.00 

Pipes  and  flues   9.50  to    10.00 

No.  1  railroad  wrought 15.00  to    15.50 

No.  2  railroad  wrought 14.50  to    15.00 

Steel  knuckles  and  couplers 19.00  to    19.50 

Coil    springs     19.50  to    20.00 

No.    1    machinery    cast 19.50  to    20.00 

No.    1    railroad    cast 19.00  to    19.50 

No.  1  agricultural  cast 19.50  to    20.00 

Low  phos.  punchings 16.50  to    17.00 

Locomotive  tires,  smooth 15.50  to    16.00 

Machine    shop    turnings    8.90  to      9.00 

Cast    borings    10.50  to    11.00 

Short  shoveling  turnings 10.50  to    11.00 

Stove  plate   16.50  to    17.00 

Grate  bars    14.50  to    15.50 

Brake    shoes    15.50  to    16.00 

Railroad   malleable    19.00  to    19.50 

Agricultural  malleable    17.50  to    18.00 


Detroit  Scrap  Market 

Detroit,  Sept.  25. — One  of  the  largest  producers  is 
offering  3500  tons  of  turnings,  borings,  flashings  and 
regular  hydraulic  compressed  for  October  delivery. 
Melters  in  this  district  are  buying  for  current  needs 
only. 

The  following  prices  are  quoted  on  a  gross  ton 
basis,  f.o.b.  cars  producers'  yards,  excepting  stove 
plate,  automobile  cast  and  No.  1  machinery  cast, 
which  are  quoted  on  a  net  ton  basis : 

Heavy   melting   steel $15.50  to  $17.00 

Shoveling    steel 15.50  to    17.00 

No.  1  machinery  cast 19.00  to    20.00 

Cast   borings    11.50  to    13.00 

Automobile   cast    scrap 25.00  to    27.00 

Stove     plate     16.00  to    17.00 

Hydraulic  compressed    13.00  to    14.00 

Short    turnings    12.50  to    13.00 

Long    turnings    10.00  to    11.00 

Flashings    10.00  to    11.00 
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Plates   Now   2.40c — Limited   Buying   of   Pig 
Iron  at  Low  Prices 

New  York,  Sept.  25. — The  pig  iron  market  is  weak 
and  competition  active  on  the  limited  tonnage  which 
has  been  pending.  On  a  sale  of  2000  tons  of  foundry 
iron  to  a  Bridgeport  melter  for  delivery  within  60  days, 
it  is  understood  that  1000  tons  went  to  a  Nova  Scotia 
company  at  about  $26,  delivered,  and  that  an  Eastern 
steel  company  went  to  nearly  as  low  a  price  but  failed 
to  gel  any  of  the  business,  while  a  second  1000  tons 
went  to  a  northern  New  York  company.  The  Richard- 
son &  Boyn'ton  Co.,  Dover,  N.  J.,  which  had  been  in  the 
market  for  5000  tons,  of  which  1000  tons  was  for  de- 
livery this  year  and  the  remainder  next  year,  has  placed 
an  order  for  1000  tons  and  held  the  remainder  in  abey- 
ance awaiting  market  developments.  The  New  York 
Central  &  Hudson  River  Railroad,  which  inquired  for 
700  tons  of  various  grades,  is  reported  to  have  placed 
its  tonnage  with  different  furnaces.  The  New  Y'ork 
Air  Brake  Co.  has  not  yet  closed  on  1000  tons  for  which 
it  has  been  in  the  market.  The  Gould  Coupler  Co., 
Depew,  N.  Y.,  is  again  in  the  market  for  2000  tons 
of  malleable  and  the  General  Electric  Co.  is  inquiring 
for  800  tons  of  iron,  3.25  to  3.75  per  cent  silicon,  for 
delivery  at  Pittsfield,  Mass.  The  trend  of  prices  is  down- 
ward. While  eastern  Pennsylvania  is  still  quoted  at 
$25  for  No.  2  plain,  it  is  weak  at  that  price  and  reports 
indicate  that  $24.50  could  easily  be  done.  Probably  iron 
could  be  had  at  $24,  Buffalo. 

We  quote  delivered  in  the  New  York  district  as 
follows,  having  added  to  furnace  prices  $2.27  freight 
from  eastern  Pennsylvania,  $4.91  from  Buffalo  and 
$5.44   from  Virginia: 

East.  Pa.  Xo^  IX  frly..  sil.  2.75  to 

3.2.-.     $27.77  to  $28.27 

East    P;i,  X.i.   2X  fdv.,  sil.  2.25  to 

2,7.-.     : 26.77  to    27.27 

East.  P.-i.  No.  L>.  sil.  1.75  to  2.25..    26.77  to    27.27 

Bufl'al-..  sU.  1.75  to  2.25 29.41 

No.   2X  Virginia,   sil.   2.25   to  2.75  31.94 

No.  2  Virginia,  sil.    1.75  to  2.25..  31.44 

Ferroalloys. — In  view  of  the  fact  that  ferromanga- 
nese  is  being  sold  anj'where  from  about  $109  to  $112, 
seaboard  basis,  it  would  not  be  surprising  if  British 
producers  should  lower  their  asking  price  from  $117.50, 
seaboard,  at  which  level  they  are  not  taking  any  busi- 
ness. With  a  clearing  up  of  the  Ruhr  situation,  there 
is  the  possibility  of  more  demand  for  the  British  alloy 
on  the  Continent  and  this  might  affect  any  decision  to 
lower  prices.  Such  demand  as  there  is  is  confined  to 
carload  lots.  Demand  for  spiegeleisen  is  also  made  up 
of  small  lots,  prices  for  which  are  unchanged.  There 
is  no  particular  activity  in  the  50  per  cent  ferrosilicon 
market  and  quotations  are  the  same  as  they  have  been 
for  some  months. 

Cast-iron  Pipe. — Makers  continue  sold  up  until  well 
toward  the  end  of  the  year.  No  award  has  yet  been 
made  of  the  4000  tons  of  6-in.  to  20-in.  water  pipe  by 
the  Department  of  Water  Supply,  Gas  and  Electricity, 
New  York,  bids  on  which  were  opened  Sept.  7.  No  early 
disposal  of  the  20,500  tons  of  water  pipe  for  the  city 
of  Manila,  P.  L,  pending  for  some  time  and  under 
litigation  in  the  Philippine  courts,  is  expected  by  the 
bidders.  We  quote  per  net  ton,  f.o.b.  New  York,  in  car- 
load lots,  as  follows:  6-in.  and  larger,  $63.60;  4-in.  and 
5-in.,  $68.60;  3-in.,  $78.60,  with  $5  additional  for  Class  A 
and  gas  pipe.  Business  in  soil  pipe  is  still  fairly  heavy, 
with  fully  90  per  cent  of  the  present  purchasing  for  as 
prompt  delivery  as  possible.  Makers  are  booked  for 
about  two  months  in  advance  and  discounts  are  un- 
changed. We  quote  discounts  of  both  Southern  and 
Northern  makers,  f.o.b.  New  York,  in  carload  lots,  as 
follows:  6-in.  standard,  345^  to  35%  per  cent  off  list; 
heavy,  44%  to  45%  per  cent  off  list. 

Warehouse  Business.^Although  the  market  con- 
tinues quiet,  warehouses  as  a  rule  estimate  that  busi- 
ness for  September  will  probably  compare  favorably 
with  August,  as  a  result  of  the  slight  improvement  dur- 
ing the  second  half  of  the  month.  Prices  are  slightly 
firmer  than  was  the  case  several  weeks  ago,  very  little 
inclination  to  shade  being  evident,  even  on  black  and 
galvanized  sheets,  which  are  usually  weaker  than  the 


rest  of  the  market.  The  base  price  on  black  sheets 
seems  fairly  strong  at  a  minimum  of  4.75c.  per  lb.  up 
to  5c.  per  lb.,  with  galvanized  sheets  on  a  basis  of 
5.75c.  and  6c.  per  lb.  Since  the  settlement  of  the  strike 
that  has  been  in  effect  in  Sweden  for  many  months,  the 
price  of  Swedish  charcoal  iron  bars  out  of  stock  in 
New  York  has  declined  25c.  per  100  lb.  to  7.25c.  per 
lb.  When  the  heavy  demand  following  the  strike  settle- 
ment has  somewhat  subsided,  importers  look  for  an- 
other slight  reduction.  Prices  of  brass  and  copper 
products  out  of  stock  have  been  reduced  Vzc.  to  Ic. 
per  lb.  in  most  instances.  We  quote  prices  on  page  880. 
We  quote  for  mill  shipments.  New  York  delivery, 
as  follows  :  Soft  steel  bars,  2.74c. ;  plates  and  struc- 
tural shapes,  2.S4C.  ;  bar  iron,  2.74c. 
Coke. — The  market  continues  weaker  and  buyers 
have  apparently  adopted  an  attitude  of  waiting  for  low 
prices.  A  recent  inquiry  from  a  northern  New  York 
company  for  1500  tons  of  foundry  coke  is  reported  to 
have  been  temporarily  postponed.  Standard  furnace 
coke  is  quotable  at  from  $4.50  to  $5  per  ton  and  stand- 
ard foundry  coke  ranges  from  $5.50  per  ton  up,  with 
lots  available,  it  "is  claimed,  as  low  as  $5.25  per  ton. 
By-product  coke  is  quoted  at  $11.41,  Newark  and  Jersey 
City. 

Old  Material. — Although  activity  is  diminishing 
somewhat,  prices  on  most  gi-ades  of  scrap  are  reported 
to  be  holding  fairly  firm.  So  few  transactions  are  re- 
ported that  quotations  are  largely  nominal.  Heavy 
melting  steel  continues  unchanged  at  $16.50  and  $17  per 
ton,  delivered  to  consumer  in  eastern  Pennsylvania,  but 
it  is  reported  that  the  $17.50  price  paid  for  delivery 
to  Pottsville,  Pa.,  has  disappeared.  Railroad  quality  is 
holding  at  $16.50  per  ton,  delivered  eastern  Pennsyl- 
vania. Borings  and  turnings  are  quiet,  shipments  to 
plants  of  the  leading  independent  having  been  sus- 
pended. Stove  plate  is  unchanged  in  price  and  ship- 
ments are  still  going  forward  to  New  Jersey  foundries 
at  about  $18  per  ton,  delivered.  Some  tonnage  has  also 
gone  to  a  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  consumer  at  $18.50,  deli\-- 
ered.  Shipment  of  stove  plate  to  Harrisburg  by  dealeis 
has  resulted,  it  is  said,  in  a  surplus  of  a  number  of 
carloads  still  in  the  hands  of  the  sellers.  Machine  shop 
turnings  are  no  longer  reported  going  forward  to  Phoe- 
nixville,  but  borings  and  turnings  are  being  shipped  to 
consumers  at  Johnstown,  Riddlesburg  and  Swedeland. 
Both  rails  for  rolling  and  relaying  rails  are  inactive 
in  this  district  and  prices  quoted  are  largely  nominal. 
Buying  prices  per  gross  ton  New  York  follow : 

Heavy    melting   steel,    yard $13.00  to  $13.50 

Steel     rails,      short      lengths,     or 

equivalent   , 13.50  to    14.00 

Rails    for    rolling 15.00  to    17.00 

Relaying  rails,  nominal 25.00  to    26.00 

Steel  car  axles    19.00  to    20.00 

Iron    car   axles    25.00  to    26.00 

No.  1  railroad  wrought 14.50  to    15.00 

Wrought  iron  track 13.50  to    14.00 

Forge    Are     10.00  to    10.50 

No.   1   yard  wrought,  long 13.00  to    13.50 

Cast  borings  (clean) 11.00  to    12.00 

Machine-shop  turnings    10.25  to    10.75 

IMixed  borings  and   turnings 9.50  to    10.00 

Iron  and  steel  pipe   (1   in.  diam., 

not  under  2  ft.   long) 12.00  to    12.50 

Stove  plate   15.50  to    16.00 

Locomotive   grate  bars 13.50  to    14.50 

Malleable    cast     (railroad) 18.00  to    19.00 

Cast-iron    car    wheels 17.50  to    18.50 

Prices  which  dealers  in  New  York  and  Brooklyn 
are  quoting  to  local  foundries  per  gross  ton  follow  : 

No.    1    machinery    cast $20.00  to  $21.00 

No.  1  heavy  cast  (columns,  build- 
ing materials,  etc.),  coupola  size  19.00  to    20.00 
No.  1  heavy  cast,  not  cupola  size  17.00  to    18.00 
No.  2  cast  (radiators,  cast  boilers, 

etc. )      17.00  to    18.00 

Finished  Iron  and  Ste«I. — Keen  competition  among 
Eastern  plate  mills  for  the  little  tonnage  that  is  to  be 
had  has  resulted  in  a  break  in  the  2.50c.  price,  which 
had  held  firmly  for  months.  Some  mills  have  quoted 
2.40c.,  Pittsburgh,  and  on  300  tons  bought  by  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  Co.  of  New  Jersey  it  is  believed  in  the  trade 
that  less  than  2.40c.,  Pittsburgh,  was  quoted  by  at  least 
one  mill.  Most  of  the  Eastern  plate  mills  are  now 
down  to  about  a  50  per  cent  operation,  and  their  back- 
logs are  light.  Structural  steel  mills  adhere  to  2.50c.,' 
Pittsburgh,  on  plain  material  despite  quotations  of 
$2  and  $3  a  ton  under  this  price  by  one  small  Eastern 
mill.  There  is  fair  activity  in  structural  steel,  but  the 
pace  of  lettings  of  week  before  last  was  not  main- 
tained  last   week.     However,    inquiries  are   fairly   nu- 
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monius  fill-  this  time  of  year,  thouph  some  that  were 
considered  active  have  been  withdrawn.  In  tjeneral 
steel  business  there  has  been  no  iniiirovement  in  the 
volume  of  inquiry  and  orders.  JobU*rs  are  buying 
sparingly  for  fourth  quarter  shipment,  while  manufac- 
turin^r  consumers  are  buying  even  more  sparingly. 
Tin  plate  and  pipe  are  the  most  active  of  all  steel 
products.  Prompt  deliveries  of  plates,  shapes  and  bars 
are  available  from  nearly  all  mills.  There  is  no  revival 
of  inquiry  for  railroad  equipment,  but  a  few  roads  are 
in  the  market  for  passenger  and  baggage  cars. 


Cincinnati 


SiMillicni    Iron    Roi-edes    lo    $21,    Biil    Some 

Furnaces  Are  Quoting  Higher 

ClNOiNN.\TI,  Sept.  25. — The  pig  iron  market  is  dull 
and  prices  weak,  particularly  on  Southern  irons  which 
have  declined  $2  during  the  past  10  days.  Southern 
iron  can  now  be  bought  at  $21,  Birmingham,  base,  from 
at  least  one  furnace,  and  while  one  or  two  others  are 
reported  to  be  asking  $23  to  $24,  it  is  generally  felt 
that  an  attractive  order  could  be  easily  placed  at  $21  if 
not  slightly  lower.  The  drop  to  lower  levels  was  prob- 
ably the  result  of  a  reported  purchase  by  a  large  pipe 
company  of  25,000  tons  at  $21.50.  While  the  details 
of  this  sale  cannot  be  learned,  it  is  known  that  at  least 
one  of  the  larger  pipe  companies  paid  $22  base  for  a 
small  tonnage.  The  largest  sale  of  Northern  iron  re- 
ported was  to  a  central  Ohio  melter,  2400  tons  of  foun- 
dry and  malleable  grades  at  around  $24.50,  Ironton. 
This  price  probably  could  be  duplicated  on  a  round  ton- 
nage; but  carload  sales  are  generally  made  at  $25, 
base.  There  is  little  inquiry,  the  L.  &  N.  Railroad  be- 
ing in  the  market  for  500  tons  and  a  Michigan  melter 
for  a  similar  amount,  both  of  Southern  iron. 

Based  on  freight  rates  of  ?4.05  from  Birmingham 
and  ?2.27   from  Ironton,   we  quote  f.o.b.   Cincinnati: 

Southern  coke,  sil.  1.75  to  2.25    (base) $25.05 

Southern    coke,    sil.    2.25    to    2.75     (No.    2 

soft) 25.55 

Ohio  silvery.   8   per  cent 36.77 

Southern  Ohio  coke,  sil.  1.7D  to  2.25   (Xo.  2)    26.77 

Basic  Northern    26.77 

Malleable   26.77 

Sheets. — There  is  more  inquiry  for  fourth  quarter 
tonnages,  but  on  the  whole  consumers  are  simply  cov- 
ering for  their  needs  as  they  develop.  Less  is  heard 
of  shading  of  prices,  and  it  is  difficult  to  find  a  buyer 
who  has  placed  any  orders  at  less  than  the  regular 
schedule.  Automobile  body  sheets  continue  in  good 
demand  at  the  established  price  of  5.35c. 

Reinforcing  Bars. — A  hotel  at  Memphis,  Tenn.,  re- 
quiring about  800  tons  of  bars,  will  be  up  for  bids  in 
the  next  week  or  two.  Highway  construction  in  Ohio 
will  require  about  600  tons,  the  contracts  having  been 
let  this  week.  A  number  of  other  projects  are  ready 
for  bids,  including  the  foundation  work  for  the  new 
Neil  House  at  Columbus,  and  the  foundation  for  the 
Masonic  Temple  at  Springfield,  Ohio.  Prices  generally 
quoted  range  from  2.25c.  for  rerolled  bars,  to  2.40c 
for  new  billet  stock. 

Structural  Material. — No  new  inquiries  appeared 
during  the  week,  and  the  lettings  generally  were  for 
less  than  100  tons.  A  hotel  at  Portsmouth,  Ohio,  on 
which  bids  were  taken,  and  involving  300  tons,  will  not 
go  ahead  now.  A  school  building  at  Columbus,  Ohio. 
will  be  up  shortly,  and  will  require  from  300  to  350 
tons. 

Finished  Materials. — Orders  are  made  up  mostly  of 
specialties.  Railroad  spikes,  bolts  and  nuts,  boiler 
tubes,  car  wheels  and  forgings  have  been  moving  in 
good  shape,  but  there  is  little  activity  in  bars  and 
plates.  Structural  shapes  have  been  fairly  active  dur- 
ing the  past  few  weeks,  but  a  lull  was  noticed  in  the 
demand  the  past  few  days.  Plates  are  not  being  bought 
in  any  sizable  tonnages,  and  reports  indicate  that 
boiler  and  tank  manufacturers  have  materially  slowed 
up  in  operations.     Prices,  however,  continue  firm,  and 


on  several  carload  order.s  of  light  rails  placed  during 
the  past  week,  2.25c.  was  done.  While  there  is  some 
talk  of  lower  plate  prices  in  the  East,  apparently  Pitts- 
burgh district  mills  are  holding  firmly  to  the  2..50c. 
price,  as  a  consumer  in  this  territory  was  unable  to 
develope  a  lower  price  on  an  inquiry  for  over  1000  tons. 
Warehouse  Business. — Local  jobbers  reported  a 
heavy  demand  for  hoops  and  bands  during  the  past 
week.  Other  materials  are  moving  in  fair  volume,  but 
the  tonnages  generally  are  light,  as  mills  are  in  good 
position  to  make  delivery  on  practically  all  products. 
There  has  been  no  change  in  prices. 

Cincinnati  Jobbers  quote :  Iron  and  steel  bars. 
3.50c. ;  reinforcing  bars,  3.60c. ;  hoops,  4.55c. ;  bands. 
4.25c. ;  shapes,  3.60c. ;  plates,  3.60c. ;  cold-rolled 
rounds.  4.50c. ;  cold-rolled  flats,  squares  and  hexa- 
gons. 5c.:  No.  10  blue  annealed  sheets,  4.2dc.  ;  No. 
28  black  sheets,  5.35c. :  No.  28  galvanized  sheets, 
6.35c.:  No.  9  annealed  wire.  $3.60  per  100  lb.:  com- 
mon wire  nails.   $3.60  per  keg  base. 

Coke. — The  coke  market  is  showing  a  little  more 
activity;  but  prices  continue  to  sag.  Connellsville  foun- 
dry coke  is  now  quoted  at  $5  to  $6  and  Wise  County 
foundry  $6  to  $7.  A  by-product  producer  in  the  dis- 
trict is  expected  to  reduce  the  price  on  October  con- 
tracts $1  per  ton.  New  River  foundry  is  unchanged  at 
$12  for  prompt  shipment. 

Old  Material. — Outside  of  a  purchase  of  cast  by  a 
large  interest  with  a  plant  in  the  district,  the  scrap 
market  is  quiet.  A  small  sale  of  couplers  and  knuckles 
was  also  reported.  Offerings  are  heavier,  particularly 
from  the  railroads  and  prices  are  inclined  to  lower 
levels.  In  fact,  the  whole  list  is  affected  and  dealers 
have  been  able  to  buy  for  yard  stocks  at  50c.  to  $1  per 
ton  under  last  week's  prices. 

We  quote  dealers'  buying  prices,  f.o.b.  cars  Cin- 
cinnati : 

Per  Ch-oss  Ton 

Bundled   sheets    $12.50  to  $13.00 

Iron  rails    15.50  to  16.00 

Relaying  rails.  50  lb.  and  up 28.50  to  29.00 

Rails  for  rolling 16.50  to  17.00 

Heavy   melting  steel 15.00  to  15.50 

Steel  rails  for  melting 15.00  to  15.50 

Car  wheels 15.00  to  15.50 

Per  Net  Ton 

No.  1  railroad  wrought 13.00  to  13.50 

Cast   borings    9.00  to      9.50 

Steel  turnings 9.00  to      9.50 

Railroad  cast 16.50  to  17.00 

No.   1   machinery  cast 18.50  to  19.00 

Burnt  scrap    12.00  to  12.50 

Iron    axles    23.00  to  23.50 

Locomotive  tires    (smooth  inside)    13.50  to  14.00 

Pipes  and  flues   9.00  to  10.50 


Canadian  Scrap  Market 

Toronto,  Ont.,  Sept.  24.— Trading  in  iron  and  steel 
scrap  in  the  Canadian  market  is  beginning  to  show  re- 
newed life.  While  the  demand  for  scrap  is  slowly  pick- 
ing up,  business  is  still  far  from  normal,  and  what  or- 
ders dealers  are  receiving  are  almost  entirely  confined 
to  small  tonnage  for  the  immediate  use  of  consumers. 
Neither  steel  plants  nor  foundries  are  interested  in 
scrap  for  last  quarter  and  up  to  the  present  no  con- 
tracts for  this  period  have  been  made.  While  Toronto 
dealers  have  made  no  further  change  in  their  buying 
prices,  a  few  slight  changes  have  been  announced  by 
Montreal  dealers. 

Prices  Canadian  dealers  are  offering  for  iron  and 
steel  scrap  are  as  follows: 

Dealers'  Buymg  Prices — Gross  Tons 

Toronto        Montreal 

Steel  turnings   $10.00  $7.00 

Machine    shop    turnings 10.00  7.00 

Wrought  pipe    8.00  8.00 

Rails    14.00  13.50 

No.    1    wrought   scrap 14.00  14.00 

Heavy  melting  steel 14.00  11.50 

Steel  axles   16.00  18.00 

Axles,   wrought  iron 18.00  20.00 

Net   Tons 

Standard    car   wheels 15.00  16.00 

Malleable   scrap    15.00  16.00 

Stove    plate    15.00  16.00 

No.   1  machinery  cast 19.00  20.00 
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Buying   of   Pig  Iren  Not   So   Active — Stove 
Plants  Are  Busy 

St.  Louis,  Sept.  25.— Buying  of  pig  iron  was  much 
less  this  week  than  the  previous  seven  days.     The  St. 
Louis  Coke  &  Iron  Co.  sold  a  few  cai-load  lots  and  up 
to  200  tons,  this  maker  being  well  booked  with  orders. 
There  is  an  inquiry  before  the  market  for  5000  tons  of 
basic   iron  from   an   East   Side  melter   and   an   Illinois 
melter  wants  200  tons  for  first  quarter  delivery.    Melt- 
ers  who  are  not  well  supplied  with  pig  iron  are  buying 
only  from  hand  to  mouth.     However,  business  is  im- 
proving,  the   stove  factories   in  the  district  operating 
at  high  capacity,  and  the  job  foundries  report  taking 
on   more   orders.      The   market   for   Northern    iron    is 
easier,   with   quotations  being   made   at   $26,   Chicago. 
Southern   iron  is  selling  as  low  as  $22,   Birmingham, 
the  low  price  being  made  by  a  Tennessee  maker.    How- 
ever, with  a  freight  rate,  to  St.  Louis  of  $4.45,  as  com- 
pared with  $5.17,  the  all-rail  rate  from  Birmingham, 
the  Tennessee  makers  have  an  advantage  of  72c.     Two 
lots  of  100  tons  each  of  Bessemer  ferrosilicon  were  sold. 
We  quote   delivered  consumer.s'   yards.   St.   Louis, 
as    follows,    havini;    added    to    furnace    prices    $2.15 
freight  from   Chicago,   $3.28   from  Birmingham    (rail 
and  water),  $5.17  from  Birmingham,  all  rail,  and  81 
cents  average  switching  charge  from  Granite  City: 

Northern  fdy.,  sil.  1.75  to  2.25 $28.16 

Northern  malleable,  sil.  1.75  to  2.25 28.16 

Basic    28.17 

Southern  fdy.,  sil.  1.75   to  2.25 27.17 

Coke. — The  market  for  foundry  coke  is  rather  quiet. 
Sales  of  Connellsville  grades  were  made  during  the 
week  at  $5.75  to  $7.25  for  spot  shipment  and  $6.50  to 
$7.75  for  future  shipment.  Cooler  weather  has  stimu- 
lated a  consumer  demand  for  coke,  and  dealers  are  buy- 
ing more  liberally. 

Old  Material. — Consumers  of  old  material  in  the  dis- 
trict are  still  buying  only  such  specialties  as  they  may 
actually  need,  and  this  is  a  small  factor,  or  "distress" 
cars,  which  they  pick  up  at  almost  their  o\^ti  price. 
Only  a  few  of  such  cars  are  to  be  had.  Dealers  con- 
tinue to  absorb  all  railroad  offerings,  which  were 
smaller  than  for  several  months.  Tlie  only  new  lists 
were:  Kansas  City,  Mexico  &  Orient,  300  tons,  and 
Kansas  City  Terminal  Railway,  600  tons.  The  quota- 
tion on  steel  car  axles  in  our  issue  of  Sept.  6  should 
have  been  $18.50  to  $19  per  net  ton. 

We  quote  dealers'  prices  f.o.b.  consumers'  works, 
St.  Louis  industrial  district  and  dealers'  yards,  as 
follows : 

Per  Gross  Ton 

Iron  rails    $16.00  to  $16.50 

Rails  for  rolling 17.50  to    18.00 

Steel  rails  less  than  3  ft 19.50  to    20.00 

Relaying  rails,  60  lb.  and  under. .    26.00  to    27.00 
Relaying  rails,  70  lb.  and  over...   33.50  to    34.50 

Cast  iron  car  wheels 18.50  to    19.00 

Heavy  melting  steel 16.50  to    17.00 

Hea\T  shoveling  steel   16.50  to    17.00 

Progs,   switches  and   guards   cut 

apart    16.50  to    17.00 

Per  Net  Ton 
Heavy  axles  and  tire  turnings...    12.50  to    13.00 

Steel  angle  bars 16.00  to    16.50 

Iron   car   axles    25.00  to    26.00 

Steel  car  axles   18.50  to    19.00 

Wrought  iron  bars  and  transoms  20.00  to    21.00 

No.  1  railroad  wrought 15.00  to    15.50 

No.    2    railroad  wrought 15.00  to    15.50 

Railroad    springs    IS. 00  to    18.50 

cast  iron  borings 11.50  to    12.00 

No.  1  busheling 15.75  to    16.25 

No.   1  railroad  cast 19.50  to    20.00 

No.   1  machinery  cast   20.00  to    20.50 

Railroad    malleable    17.00  to    17.50 

Machine  shop  turnings 11.50  to    12.00 

Champion   bundled   sheets 8.00  to      8.50 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel.— The  market  for  finished 
iron  and  steel  products  is  very  quiet.  The  only  railroad 
inquiry  has  been  issued  by  the  Missouri-Kansas-Texas 
and  is  for  150  tons  of  miscellaneous  steel  castings  for 
locomotives  and  cars  and  87  tons  of  locomotive  and  car 
bolsters  and  side  frames,  being  fourth  quarter  require- 
ment.";. The  contract  for  1700  tons  of  reinforcing  bars 
for  the  first  of  three  units  of  the  municipal  docks  at 
Houston,  Tex.,  went  to  the  Knoxville  Iron  Co.  A  few 
railroads  have  requested  prices  on  machine  bolts  and 


nuts  for  fourth  quarter  delivery.    Jobbers  are  showing 

only  an  interest  in  a  few  special  items. 

For  stock  out  of  warehouse  we  quote :  Soft  steel 
bars,  3.35c.  per  lb. ;  iron  bars.  3.35c. ;  structural 
shapes.  3.45c. ;  tank  plates,  3.45c. ;  No.  10  blue  an- 
nealed sheets.  4.45c.  ;  No.  28  black  sheets,  cold  rolled, 
one  pass.  5.20c. ;  cold  drawn  rounds,  shafting  and 
screw  stock,  4.45c.  ;  structural  rivets,  4.15c. ;  boiler 
rivets.  4.25c. ;  tank  rivets,  A-in.  and  smaller,  50-5 
per  cent  off  list :  machine  bolts,  45-5  per  cent ;  car- 
riage bolts,  40-5  per  cent;  lag  screws,  50-5  per  cent; 
hot  pressed  nuts,  square  or  hexagon  blank,  $2.50 ; 
and  tapped,  $2.50  off  list. 


Bi] 


[ham 


Sale  to  Leading  Pipe  Interest  with  Concession 

of  $2  for  "Off  Grade''  Iron 

Birmingham,  Sept.  25 — Practically  the  only  item 
of  interest  which  has  occurred  during  the  week  in  pig 
iron  circles  to  cause  undue  comment  is  the  reported 
sale  of  25,000  tons  of  Birmingham  iron  to  the  large 
pipe  interest  at  $23  base  price,  with  a  concession  of 
$2  per  ton  for  "off  grade"  iron  which  may  be  produced 
during  the  interim  of  manufacture  of  this  tonnage  on 
one  furnace.  Sale  prices  of  $21  per  ton  for  silicon 
1.75  to  2.25  per  cent  have  been  reported  in  Northern 
markets,  though  Birmingham  producers  stoutly  main- 
tain that  quotations  are  on  the  basis  of  $24.  Sales 
have  been  made  to  Southern  and  Southwestern  con- 
sumers on  the  $24  price,  with  liberal  allowances  in 
silicon  content.  However,  the  fact  remains  that  there 
has  been  no  great  volume  of  business  booked,  with  the 
exception  of  the  25,000  ton  order,  since  the  slump  in 
price  from  $27  to  $23  per  ton,  and  a  fair  percentage 
of  current  make  at  the  present  time  is  finding  its  way 
on  the  yards.  Within  the  past  three  weeks,  a  total  of 
three  furnaces  on  foundry  iron  has  been  blown  out; 
and  unless  there  is  created  a  much  greater  incentive 
on  the  part  of  buyers  to  take  on  new  business  and 
"speed  up"  current  movements  of  iron  on  old  orders, 
from  two  to  three  additional  furnaces  will  likely  be 
found  on  the  idle  list  by  the  end  of  October.  Outside 
of  the  large  pipe  interest,  there  have  been  no  forward 
bookings  of  consequence  made  by  Southern  pipe  manu- 
facturers; and  this  class  of  business  is  really  the 
"backbone"  of  Southern  iron  consumption.  Charcoal 
iron  production  is  practically  nil  at  the  present  time, 
there  being  produced  only  about  60  tons  per  day,  and 
the  market  is  quite  inactive. 

We  quote  per  gross  ton  f.o.b.  Birmingham  district 

.$22.00  to  $23.00 

24.00 

.$33.00  to    34.00 


Cast-Iron  Pipe. — ^The  high  pressure  pipe  plants  of 
the  district  are  reported  to  be  in  very  comfortable 
shape — each  week  finding  some  new  business  placed. 
Manufacturers  state  that  the  orders  on  hand  are  quite 
sufficient  to  insure  uninterrupted  operations  for  the 
remainder  of  this  year.  The  soil  pipe  interests  con- 
tinue to  operate  at  about  50  per  cent. 

Coal  and  Coke. — Notwithstanding  the  near  approach 
of  winter  months,  the  coal  trade  has  not  responded  to 
the  demands  anticipated  by  dealers,  and  some  of  the 
mines  are  experiencing  difficulty  operating  three  days 
per  week.  Foundry  coke  is  firmly  quoted  at  $8  per 
ton  at  the  ovens  and  domestic  coke  $6.g0.  Operations 
of  the  one  commercial  by-product  plant  continue  100 
per  cent,  but  certain  beehive  ovens  which  have  had 
a  reputation  for  years  on  foundry  coke  are  experienc- 
ing a  relatively  slack  business.  With  the  advent  of 
by-product  coke  in  the  district,  there  has  been  created 
a  substantial  domestic  coke  market  which  has  not  ex- 
isted heretofore. 


E.  L.  Ford  of  Youngstown,  leading  stockholder  in 
the  American  Puddled  Iron  Co.,  which  is  completing  a 
plant  in  Warren,  Ohio,  for  the  mechanical  production 
of  puddled  iron,  stated  this  week  that  actual  production 
would  not  begin  before  Nov.  1.  It  was  the  original  in- 
tention to  start  operations  about  Oct.  1,  but  delays 
have  caused  the  postponement. 
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Buffalo 


Iiii|in>\tiiitiil  ill  Inquiry  and  Sales  of  Pig  Iron 

Bui  INot  in  Prices 

Buffalo,  Sept.  25. — Decided  improvement  in  in- 
quiry and  sales  is  found  by  all  but  one  producer.  About 
15,000  tons  of  various  grades  of  foundry  and  malleable 
has  been  taken  on  as  new  business  and  while  the  smaller 
lots  were  sold  at  $25  base,  the  larger  tonnages  brought 
price  concessions.  A  farm  implement  maker  near  Buffalo 
bought  2000  tons  of  foundry  and  malleable  and  it  is 
reported  that  a  flat  price  of  $23.50  was  made.  This 
lacks  confirmation.  A  number  of  other  large  inquiries 
engaged  Buffalo  sellers,  but  the  fact  that  the  majority 
are  from  Eastern  points  discouraged  local  producers  in 
quoting.  As  a  general  proposition,  local  sellers  are 
satisfied  that  present  price  schedules  are  the  highest 
that  can  be  made  at  this  time.  The  furnaces  have  not 
sufficient  backlogs  to  enable  them  to  maintain  higher 
schedules.  The  Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation  is  again 
quoting  on  pig  iron  and  is  booking  tonnages  for  fourth 
quarter  delivery  of  Lackawanna  iron.  Buffalo  sellers 
quoted  on  the  2000-ton  inquiry  put  out  by  the  northern 
New  York  railroad  equipment  maker,  but  the  delivery 
point  is  outside  the  area  where  Buffalo  furnaces  can  com- 
pete.   Furnace  operation  is  maintained  wthout  change. 

We  quote  f.o.b  gross  ton  Buffalo  as  follows : 
No  1  foundry,  2.75  to  3.25  sil. .  .$25.00  to  $25.50 
No.   2  foundry,  2.25  to  2.75  sil...    24.50  to    25.00 

No.  2  plain,  1.75  to  2.25  sil 24.50  to    25.00 

Basic    26.00 

Malleable   25.00 

Lake  Superior  charcoal 32.28 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel. — New  business  in  semi-fin- 
ished material  is  being  placed  in  satisfactory  volume, 
but  practically  all  buying  is  for  immediate  use  and 
there  is  very  little  tendency  to  place  any  tonnages 
ahead.  Prices  are  not  disturbed;  the  only  recent  depar- 
ture from  the  schedules  that  have  been  in  effect  for 
several  months,  was  the  quotation  on  structural  shapes 
reported  last  week  in  The  Iron  Age.  It  is  since  learned 
that  this  concession  came  from  a  mill  ordinarily  not 
active  in  this  district.  Slight  concessions  in  the  price 
of  cold-rolled  material  are  reported;  the  prevailing  fig- 
ure has  been  .3.25c.,  but  isolated  quotations  of  3.15c. 
have  been  heard  of.  Plate  demand  is  quiet,  but  on  tu- 
bular products  and  wire  demand  is  strong  and  pressure 
for  delivery  insistent.  The  2500-ton  inquiry  for  pipe 
for  shipment  to  South  America  is  still  open.  A  large 
portion  of  bar  and  shape  buying  is  for  fill-in  purposes. 
The  Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation  will  supply  the 
shapes  for  the  Niagara  Hotel,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.,  800 
tons,  and  1800  tons  for  the  new  Knights  of  Columbus 
home  at  Rochester. 

We  quote  warehouse  prices  BuiTalo  as  follows: 
Structural  shapes  3.65c. ;  plates  3.65c. ;  soft  steel 
bars  3.55c.;  hoops,  4.65c.;  bands,  4.35c.;  blue  an- 
nealed sheets.  No  10  gage,  4.45c. ;  galvanized  steel 
sheets.  No.  28  gage.  6.35c.;  black  sheets.  No.  28 
gage,   5.25c.;  cold  rolled  round  shafting,   4.70c. 

Old  Material.— One  mill  has  bought  a  considerable 
tonnage  of  heavy  melting  steel  and  the  consideration 
is  understood  to  be  $18.  The  other  buyers  are  not  anx- 
ious to  place  orders  at  this  time  notwithstanding  they 
have  little  on  hand.  With  the  good-sized  purchase  by  a 
mill  interest  plus  lesser  tonnages,  about  10,000  tons 
has  been  sold. 

We  quote  f.o.b.  gross  ton  Buffalo  as  follows  : 

Heavy   melting   steel $18.00  to  $19.00 

Low  phos..  0.04  and  under 23.50  to  24.50 

No.  1  railroad  wrought 15.00  to  16.00 

Car  wheels    16.50  to  17.00 

Machine  shop  turnings    8.50  to  9.50 

Cast  iron  borings 15.00  to  16.00 

No.    1   bushelings    15.50  to  16.00 

Stove    plate    17.00  to  17.50 

Grate  bars    17.00  to  17.50 

Bundled  sheet  stampings 10.00  to  11.00 

No.    1    machinery    cast 19.50  to  20.50 

Hydraulic  compressed    16,50  to  17.00 

Railroad   malleable    20.00  to  21.00 


San  Francisco 

Priii(ii)al  Deinan.I  for  Pig  Iron  Comes  from 
Soulhern  California  Points 

San  Francisco,  Sept.  19.— There  is  little  activity  in 
iron  and  steel  and  both  mills  and  foundries  are  taking 
very  small  lots.  The  fact  is  the  dearth  of  buying 
orders  is  due  directly  to  a  lack  of  new  business  and 
at  the  moment  there  is  little  in  the  way  of  encourage- 
ment for  the  remaining  months  of  the  year  and  pos- 
sibly longer.  Prices  on  materials  are  easier  than  two 
weeks  ago,  and  while  there  is  a  disposition  to  shade 
asking  figures,  such  action  would  not  stimulate  trade 
under  present  conditions.  The  small  establishments 
are  fairly  well  supplied  because  of  accumulations  of 
the  earlier  months  of  the  year,  which  by  reason  of 
slack  business  have  lasted  longer  than  expected,  but 
some  of  the  large  concerns  are  making  inquiries  which 
may  develop  into  business  in  the  near  future.  Judging 
by  the  inquiries,  however,  the  buying  will  be  of  very 
moderate  proportions.  The  building  industry,  which 
has  maintained  a  satisfactory  volume  through  the  sum- 
mer, is  slacking  off  and  it  is  doubtful  if  any  substantial 
recovery  can  be  expected  before  spring.  Other  elements 
in  the  industrial  situation  are  not  materially  changed, 
although  it  seems  to  be  conceded  that  the  trend  toward 
increased  dullness  is  unchecked. 

Pig  Iron.— There  have  been  no  transactions  worthy 
of  note  for  some  time  past  and  the  demand  is  confined 
to  small  lots.  Consumers  are  making  more  inquiries 
than  two  weeks  ago,  and  this  is  taken  as  an  indication 
that  their  supplies  are  at  a  low  ebb,  notwithstanding 
their  assertions  that  they  have  all  they  need  for  some 
weeks.  Prices  are  a  trifle  lower,  the  current  quotations 
being  from  $34  to  $35  per  ton  duty  paid  ex-ship.  It 
is  also  noted  that  there  is  some  disposition  to  shade 
asking  figures  to  certain  buyers,  but  this  has  had 
scarcely  any  effect  as  an  inducement.  The  chief  de- 
mand in  this  market  at  present  is  from  Los  Angeles 
and  other  southern  California  points.  Considerable 
quantities  of  both  domestic  and  imported  iron  have 
gone  forward  and  new  orders  are  still  coming  to  hand 
from  that  quarter.  Importers  say  there  is  practically 
no  tonnage  en  route  to  this  port  by  sea,  but  it  is  known 
that  several  moderate  shipments  of  Scotch  iron  will 
start  for  this  coast  in  the  near  future,  to  arrive  prob- 
ably in  the  latter  part  of  December  or  early  in  January. 
Coke.— Several  sales  of  coke  for  both  the  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Los  Angeles  districts  have  been  made  lately 
after  a  long  period  of  inactivity.  The  price  at  present 
is  about  $20  per  ton,  ex-ship,  with  a  small  range  of 
probably  50c.  either  way.  Business  has  been  light  for 
so  long  that  consumers  are  beginning  to  make  inquir- 
ies, although  orders  are  for  the  time  being  unimportant. 
An  improved  demand  in  sanitary  lines  is  reported  and 
these  interests  are  in  the  field  to  fill  their  foundry  coke 
requirements. 

Old  Material.— The  trade  is  not  backward  in  pro- 
nouncing business  dull  with  every  prospect  that  prices 
will  be  lower.  Every  effort  is  being  made  to  maintain 
an  optimistic  outlook,  but  the  fact  is  that  prices  are 
slightly  lower  than  two  weeks  ago.  Strictly  first-class 
material  is  held  at  $15,  but  this  is  a  maximum  rate  and 
in  some  quarters  there  is  shading  of  this  figure,  occa- 
sionally as  much  as  $1  per  ton.  During  the  last  few 
days  a  cargo  of  2600  tons  of  old  material  arrived  from 
Chile,  so  this  augmentation  of  supplies  will  serve  to 
meet  requirements  for  several  weeks  and  possibly  longer 
unless  business  should  develop  unexpected  activity. 
Like  pig  iron,  there  has  been  considerable  inquiry  for 
desirable  grades  of  old  material  from  southern  Cali- 
fornia, following  increased  orders  for  iron  and  steel 
parts  in  oil  field  equipment. 


The  Phillips  Customs  Body  Co.,  Cleveland,  has  ac- 
quired by  purchase  the  real  estate  and  factory  build- 
ings in  Warren,  Ohio,  of  the  Trumbull  Mazda  Lamp 
Co.  Equipment  will  be  installed  for  the  manufacture 
of  automobile  bodies. 
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Philadelphia 

Further  Weakness  in  Pig  Iron  and  Scrap — 
Steel  Sales  Gain  Slightly 

Philadelphia,  Sept.  25.' — Some  of  the  larger  steel 
companies  report  that  their  total  tonnage  for  Septem- 
ber shows  an  increase  over  July  and  August,  but  the 
fact  remains  that  new  business  is  still  far  below  the 
volume  of  shipments  and  the  mills  are  eating  into  back 
orders  at  a  rapid  rate.  Present  indications  are  that 
there  will  be  a  declining  rate  of  operation  through  the 
fourth  quarter.  This  statement  should  be  qualified  by 
saying  that  this  situation  will  affect  plates,  shapes  and 
bars  more  than  other  products.  The  mills  rolling  pipe, 
wire  products,  s-heets  and  tin  plate  are  still  in  a  fairly 
comfortable  position  as  compared  with  that  which 
exists  in  the  three  major  products.  Eastern  plate  mills 
are  particularly  hard  hit  by  the  lack  of  tonnage,  and 
on  the  part  of  one  or  two  mills  there  has  been  a 
disposition  to  break  through  the  2.50c.  price  on  attrac- 
tive lots.  There  is  no  question  that  2.40c.,  Pittsburgh, 
has  been  done  in  a  number  of  instances. 

Raw  materials  also  continue  to  show  weakness. 
Foundry  pig  iron  is  quoted  at  $24.50,  furnace,  for  No. 
2  plain  and  at  $25  for  No.  2X  and  50c.  a  ton  under 
these  prices  has  been  quoted  on  a  few  desirable  ton- 
nages. Scrap  is  weak  and  some  grades  are  lower  in 
price.    Coke  and  ferromanganese  also  show  weakness. 

Pig  Iron. — The  excess  of  production  over  consump- 
tion  and  the   present  very   light  demand  for  iron  are 
factors  which  are   seriously  disturbing  to  the  Eastern 
pig  iron  trade.     The  recent  let-down  in  operations  at 
Eastern  steel  mills  increases  the  quantity  of  iron  that 
is   available    for   foundry   use,    and   foundries   are   not 
buying,  except  in  very  small  lots.     This  weak  situation 
has  brought  a  reduction  of  at  least  50c.  a  ton  in  foun- 
dry iron  prices,  and  it  is  conceded  that  on  attractive 
business  prices  might  go  50c.  a  ton  lower,  or  to  $24, 
base,  furnace,  and  this  latter  price  is  said  to  have  been 
quoted  on  a  few  lots.     On  the  small  lots,  which  make 
up  the  bulk  of  current  business,  most  of  the  furnaces 
are  getting  $25  for  No.  2  plain  and  $25.50  for  No.  2X, 
but  it  is  possible  to  get  quotations  of  $24.50  and  $25 
on  these  grades.     In  other  grades  of  iron  there  is  no 
change.     Last  week  531  tons  of  pig  iron  from  British 
India    arrived    here.      The    Bethlehem    Steel    Co.    has 
banked  three  or  four  furnaces  and  has  put  one  out  at 
Johnstown  and  one  at  Sparrows  Point  for  relining. 
The  following  quotations  are,  with  the  exception 
of    those    on    low    phosphorus    iron,    for    delivery    at 
Philadelphia  and  include  freight  rates  varying  from 
76  cents  to  $1.63  per  gross  ton: 
East.  Pa.  No.  2  plain.  1.75  to  2.25 

-sil $25.26  to  $26.13 

East.  Pa.  No.  2X.  2.25  to  2.75  sil.   25.76  to    26.63 

East.  Pa.  No.   IX 26.26  to    27.13 

Virginia  No.  2  plain,  1.75  to  2.25 

sil 30.17  to    30,67 

Virginia  No.  2X.  2.25  to  2.75  sil.  .    30.67  to    31.17 

Basic  delivered  eastern  Pa 25.00 

Gray    forge     25.50  to    26.00 

Malleable    26.26  to    26.84 

Standard    low    phos.    (f.o.b.    fur- 
nace)          28.00  to    30.00 

Copper  bearing  low   phos.    (f.o.b. 

furnace)     28.00 

Ferroalloys. — Resale  lots  of  ferromanganese  are 
selling  at  from  $108  to  $110,  seaboard  or  furnace, 
which  is  slightly  lower  than  domestic  furnaces  are 
quoting.  Spiegeleisen  is  being  sold  in  carload  lots  at 
$44  to  $45,  furnace. 

Plates. — Some  of  the  Eastern  plate  mills  are  no 
longer  adhering  strictly  to  the  2.50c.  plate  price,  which 
has  been  in  effect  for  some  months.  In  a  few  instances 
they  have  quoted  2.40c.,  Pittsburgh.  On  the  small-lot 
business  which  makes  up  the  bulk  of  the  present  light 
volume  of  buying  they  still  quote  2.50c.,  but  appear 
willing  to  go  lower  on  any  desirable  orders.  This  break 
in  price  has  been  ignored  by  some  of  the  larger  mills, 
which,  however,  are  watching  the  situation  closely. 
Bids  will  be  closed  next  week  at  Portland,  Ore.,  on 
IS.OOO  tons  of  plates  for  pipe,  and  it  is  expected  that 
Eastern  mills  will  quote  about  .3c.  per  lb.,  delivered  at 
Pacific  Coast  port,  equivalent  to  2.60c.,  Philadelphia, 
the  present  conference  freight  rate  being  40e.  per  100 
lb.     Two  or  three  Pacific  Coast  tank  builders  have  in- 


quired for  5000  tons  each,  but  the  inquiries  apparently 
are  for  the  same  job.  There  is  no  other  plate  business 
of  importance  in  pi-ospect.  One  of  the  Eastern  plate 
mills  has  gone  on  a  five-day  week  and  if  business  does 
not  increase  soon  will  go  to  a  single  turn,  while  most 
of  the  others  are  operating  this  week  at  about  50  per 
cent. 

Structural  Steel. — Some  buyers  say  they  have  re- 
ceived quotations  of  2.35c.,  Pittsburgh,  on  structural 
shapes.  However,  one  company  which  was  believed  to 
have  made  such  quotations  states  that  it  has  not  gone 
below  2.40c.,  Pittsburgh.  The  latter  price  is  apparently 
being  freely  quoted,  though  the  larger  mills  still  give 
2.50c.,  Pittsburgh,  as  their  only  price.  Bids  have  been 
taken  at  Detroit  on  a  Philadelphia  assembly  plant  for 
the  Ford  Motor  Co.,  which  will  require  about  5000  tons. 
Bars. — Steel  bar  tonnage  is  light,  being  very  much 
below  the  present  volume  of  shipments,  but  there  has 
been  an  improvement  in  demand  this  month  over  the 
two  preceding  months.  Most  of  the  orders  are  small, 
a  carload  to  100  tons,  but  they  are  more  numerous. 
Rails. — The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  has  placed 
orders  for  30,000  tons  of  rails  with  the  Bethlehem  Steel 
Co.,  Steel  Corporation  mills  and  the  Inland  Steel  Co. 

Warehouse  Prices. —  Following  are  the  prices  quoted 
by  the  local  warehouses  for  steel  out  of  stock: 

Soft  steel  bars  and  small  shapes.  3.55c. :  iron 
bars  (except  bands),  3.55c.;  round  edge  iron,  3.7oc. ; 
round  edge  steel,  iron  finished.  1%  x  %  in..  3.75c.; 
round  edge  steel  planished,  4.55c.  ;  tank  steel  plates, 
Vi  in.  and  heavier,  3.65c. ;  tank  steel  plates,  -ft  in,, 
3,95c, ;  blue  annealed  steel  sheets.  No,  10  gage. 
4.25c. ;  black  sheets,  No.  28  gage,  5.15c. ;  galvanized 
sheets,  No.  28  gage,  6.25c.  ;  square  twisted  and  de- 
formed steel  bars,  3.65c,:  structural  shapes,  3.65c.; 
diamond  pattern  plates.  14 -in.,  5,40c.  ;  -ft-in.,  5.60c.  ; 
spring  steel,  5c.  ;  round  cold-rolled  steel.  4.35c.  ; 
squares  and  hexagons,  cold-rolled  steel,  4,85c.  ;  steel 
hoops,  1  in.  and  wider.  No.  20  gage  and  heavier. 
4.75c.-  narrower  than  1  in.,  all  gages.  5.25c.;  steel 
bands.  No.  12  gage  to  -ft-in..  inclusive,  4,35c.  ;  rails. 
3.55c.  ;   tool  steel,   8.50c.  ;   Norway  iron,    7c. 

Ore. — Last  week's  receipts  of  iron  ore  at  this  port 
included  15,380  tons  from  French  Africa  and  14,097 
tons  from  Sweden,  while  4000  tons  of  manganese  ore 
from  Brazil  and  5047  tons  from  Turkey  also  arrived. 

Coke. — There  is  an  easier  situation  in  blast  furnace 
coke,  with  $4.50,  'Connellsville,  now  freely  quoted,  and 
it  seemed  likely  today  that  even  lower  quotations  could 
be  obtained  on  prompt  delivery  fuel. 

Old  Material.^Scrap  is  in  somewhat  larger  supply, 
due  principally  to  the  releasing  of  lots  which  scrap  deal- 
ers have  been  holding  in  their  yards.  This,  with  the 
fact  that  there  has  been  no  increase  in  buying  by  con- 
sumers, has  contributed  to  a  weaker  market  and  lower 
prices  on  some  grades.  There  is  difference  of  opinion 
among  brokers  as  to  what  are  the  actual  market  prices 
today,  the  very  limited  volume  of  buying  making  it 
difficult  to  determine  prices.  Most  of  the  prices  below 
represent  quotations  which  brokers  would  be  willing  to 
make,  though  it  is  doubtful  whether  these  would  hold  on 
large  tonnages.  Most  of  the  current  business  is  in  car- 
load lots. 

We  quote  for  delivery  at  consuming  points  in  this 
district  as  follows: 

No.   1  heavy  melting  steel $16.50  to  $17.00 

Scrap    rails     16.00  to    16.50 

Steel   rails  for  rolling 19.00  to    19.50 

No.   1   low  phos.,  heavy   0.04  and 

under    23.00  to    24.00 

Cast-iron  car  wheels 21.00  to    22.00 

No.    1   railroad   wrought 17.00  to    18.00 

No.  1  yard  wrought   18.00  to    18.50 

No.    1   forge   fire 14.00  to    15.00 

Bundled  sheets    (for  steel  works)    14.00  to    15.00 

No.  1  busheling 15.50  to    16.00 

Mixed  borings  and  turnings   (for 

blast   furnace  use) 12.00  to    12.50 

Machine  shop  turnings    (for  steel 

works    use)     14.00  to    15.00 

Machine  shop  turnings    (for  roll- 
ing mill  use)    14.50  to    15.00 

Heavy  axle  turnings   (or  equiva- 
lent)          15.00  to    15.50 

Cast    borings     (for    steel    works 

and    rolling    mills)     15.50  to    16.00 

Cast  borings  (for  chemical  plants)    17.00  to    17.50 

No.   1  cast 21.00  to    21.50 

Heavy   breakable   cast    (for  steel 

plants)     19.00  to    19.50 

Railroad  grate  bars   17.50  to    18.00 

Stove  plate    (for  .steel  plant  use)    17.50  to    18.00 

Railroad   malleable    20.00  to    21.00 

Wrought  iron  and  soft  steel  pipes 

and  tubes    (new  specifications)   16.50  to    17.00 

Shafting    24.00  to    25.00 

Steel   axles    22.00  to    23.00 
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Cleveland 


G.iismnplioii  of  Orr  Falls  Off      Pi-  Iron  Biiy- 
iii-;  Mostly  in  Small  Lol.s 

(LEVELANli,  Sept.  25. — With  the  curtailment  of  bla.st 
fuinac-e  operations,  the  consumption  of  Lake  Superior 
ore  fell  off  ;Ut4,209  gross  tons  durinji?  August,  being 
5,.'!5o,147  tons  as  compared  with  5,747, liSO  tons  in 
July,  according  to  the  monthly  report  of  the  Lake 
Superior  Iron  Ore  Association.  The  peak  was  reached 
in  May  with  the  consumption  of  li, 118,540  tons. 
During  August,  1922,  the  amount  consumed  was  2,589,- 
251  tons.  Consumption  by  lake  front  furnaces  includ- 
ing Canadian  furnaces  during  August  was  2,161,167 
tons,  a  falling  off  of  ()2,127  tons.  Interior  furnaces  in 
the  central  district  consumed  2,763,533  tons  during  the 
month,  a  decline  of  307,789  tons,  or  10  per  cent,  and 
Eastern  furnaces  consumed  288,438  tons,  a  falling  off 
of  15,770  tons.  On  Sept.  1  there  was  32,831,227  tons 
of  ore  on  hand  at  furnaces  and  Lake  Erie  docks  as  com- 
pared with  27,503,482  tons  on  Aug.  1  and  with  37,630,- 
036  tons  on  Sept.  1,  1922.  Stocks  at  furnaces  Sept.  1 
were  26,923,953  tons,  as  compared  with  22,546,777  tons 
on  Aug.  1. 

Pig  Iron. — The  volume  of  business  continues  rather 
light  and  most  sales  are  in  small  lots.  Some  consumers 
are  buying  only  for  immediate  requirements  and  others 
for  the  remainder  of  the  year.  The  Westinghouse 
Electric  &  Mfg.  Co.,  which  inquired  for  7000  tons  of 
foundry  iron  for  its  Cleveland  and  Trafford  City  plants, 
today  purchased  200  tons  for  its  Cleveland  plant.  This 
iron  is  understood  to  have  gone  to  a  Cleveland  furnace 
at  $26,  delivered  and  apparently  for  deferred  additional 
purchases.  For  out-of-town  shipment,  foundry  and 
malleable  iron  are  quoted  at  $25,  which  is  also  the 
more  common  price  in  the  Valley  and  southern  Ohio 
district,  but  quotations  of  $24.50  are  still  being  made. 
The  International  Harvester  Co.  is  credited  with  the 
purchase  of  2400  tons  of  iron  for  its  Springfield,  Ohio, 
plant,  1200  tons  of  malleable  iron  from  a  Cleveland 
producer  and  1200  tons  of  foundry  iron  from  a  southern 
Ohio  furnace.  One  lake  furnace,  during  the  week,  sold 
4000  tons  of  foundry  and  malleable  iron,  all  in  small 
lots.  Recent  inquiries  for  iron  for  the  first  quarter  re- 
sulted in  three  or  four  sales,  aggregating  1200  tons, 
but  new  inquiry  for  that  delivery  has  died  out.  Steel 
making  iron  is  inactive.  Some  of  the  buyers  of  mer- 
chant basic  iron  are  not  consuming  as  much  iron  as 
they  are  receiving  under  their  third  quarter  contracts. 
Low  phosphorus  iron  has  become  more  active.  We 
note  the  sale  of  1000  tons  in  several  lots  including  one 
500-ton  lot  in  the  Pittsburgh  district,  and  another  in- 
quiry for  500  tons  is  pending.  While  standard  low  phos- 
phorus iron  is  quoted  at  $30,  some  small  lot  sales  have 
'brought  from  $1  to  $2  more.  Southern  foundry  iron  is 
weak.  This  is  being  offered  at  $21  for  Tennessee  iron, 
but  Alabama  furnaces  seem  to  be  holding  to  $23.  The 
Otis  Steel  Co.  will  blow  out  one  of  its  Cleveland  stacks 
about  Nov.  1  for  relining. 

Quotations  below,  except  on  basic  and  low  phos- 
phorus iron,  are  delivered  Cleveland,  and  for  local 
iron  include  a  50c.  switching  charge.  Ohio  silvery 
and  Southern  iron  prices  are  based  on  a  $3.02  freight 
rate  from   Jackson  and   $6  rate  from   Birmingham  ; 

Basic,  Valley  furnace $25.00 

Northern  No.  2  fdy.,  sil.  1.75  to  2.25 26.00 

Southern  fdy„  sil.  1.75  to  2.25 2S.00 

Malleable    26.00 

Ohio  silverv,   S   per  cent 37.52 

Standard   low  phos..  Valley  furnace 30.00 

Semi-Finished  Steel. — Several  leading  producers  are 
holding  firmly  to  $42.50  for  sheet  bars  and  a  northern 
Ohio  consumer  placed  500  tons  for  the  fourth  quarter 
with  a  Youngstown  district  mill  at  that  price  during 
the  week,  although  a  recent  sale  was  reported  at  $40, 
Youngstown.  Billets  and  slabs  are  weak  and  several 
quotations  below  the  regular  price  have  appeared,  $40 
Youngstown  being  the  reported  minimum.  A  Cleve- 
land consumer  has  purchased  1200  tons  of  billets  at  a 
concession,  the  delivered  price  being  reported  to  be 
close  to  $42.50. 

Sheets. — New  demand  continues  light  and  some  of 
the    independent   mills    have    curtailed    operations.      A 


fail-  volume  of  business  is  coming  from  the  automobile 
companies,  but  these  are  buyi'ig  mostly  in  small  lots. 
I'rices  are  firm  except  on  black  sheets,  which  are  being 
(luoted  freely  at  3.75c.  Automobile  body  sheets  are 
moving  fairly  well. 

.Alloy  Steel. — The  demand  shows  an  improvement  as 
a  result  of  orders  that  are  coming  from  the  automobile 
manufacturers.  Prices  are  unchanged  at  the  quota- 
tions that  have  prevailed  for  two  months. 

Reinforcing  Bars. — Low  prices  continue  on  i-ail  steel 
bars  on  which  2.25c.  now  appears  to  be  the  maximum 
quotation.  The  Truscon  Steel  Co.  has  taken  300  tons 
for  the  State  Street  viaduct,  Akron. 

Bolts,  Nuts  and  Rivets. — The  demand  for  bolts  and 
nuts  shows  an  improvement.  Some  of  the  large  auto- 
mobile companies  have  placed  fourth  quarter  contracts 
and  several  inquiries  are  pending  from  railroads  for 
that  delivery.  Specifications  from  automobile  compa- 
nies have  increased.  Local  manufacturers  are  adher- 
ing to  60  and  5  per  cent  off  list  for  large  machine  bolts 
and  other  regular  prices,  although  some  manufacturers 
are  still  quoting  a  5  per  cent  additional  discount.  The 
new  price  lists  become  effective  Oct.  1.  Rivet  orders 
show  an  improvement,  but  prices  are  not  very  firm. 
Quotations  range  from  2.90  to  3c.  for  structural  rivets. 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel.— The  volume  of  business 
.shows  little  change.  Sales  are  mostly  in  small  lots  for 
early  requirements  and  mills  continue  to  catch  up  on 
their  order  books.  September  business  in  this  territory 
will  be  about  the  same  in  volume  as  that  booked  for 
August.  Prices  are  firm  at  2.40c.  for  steel  bars  and 
2.50c.  for  plates  and  structural  material.  The  only 
apparent  weakness  is  on  hot-rolled  strip  steel,  which 
is  quoted  down  to  2.75c.  for  wider  sizes  and  around 
.'Ic.  for  the  narrow  material.  In  some  cases,  mills  are 
quoting  net  prices  on  hot  strips.  Equipping  motor 
ears  with  four  wheel  brakes  is  expected  to  increase 
considerably  the  demand  for  bands.  The  demand  from 
manufacturers  for  plain  wire  is  fairly  heavy  and  many 
consumers  have  covered  with  fourth  quarter  contracts 
during  the  past  week  or  two.  The  demand  for  steel 
pipe  continues  heavy.  Automobile  and  parts  manu- 
facturers are  buying  steel  a  little  more  freely  than  they 
had  been.  The  Willys-Overland  Co.  is  placing  5000  to 
6000  tons  in  bars  and  other  products  for  the  fourth 
quarter.  While  no  rail  inquiries  have  appeared,  rail- 
roads in  this  territory  expect  to  come  in  the  market 
shortly  for  their  1924  requirements.  Inquiries  for  two 
car  ferries  have  come  to  lake  shipyards  from  the 
Canadian  National  Railways.  These  will  each  require 
2600  tons  of  plates  and  structural  material. 

Jobbers  quote  steel  bars,  3.36c.  ;  plates  and  struc- 
tural shapes,  3.46c.:  No.  9  galvanized  wire.  3.70c.; 
No.  9  annealed  wire,  3.25c.  ;  No.  28  black  sheets, 
4  40c.  to  4.65c.  ;  No.  28  galvanized  sheets.  5.50c.  to 
5.S0C.  :  No.  10  blue  annealed  sheets.  3.75c.  to  4.06e.  ; 
cold  rolled  rounds,  3.90c. ;  flats,  squares  and  hexa- 
gons, 4.40c.  :  hoops  and  bands.  1  in.  and  wider  and 
20  gage  or  heavier,  4.16c.;  narrower  than  1 '  in.  or 
lighter  than  No.  20  gage,   4.60c. 

Coke. — Prices  are  unchanged  at  recent  quotations 
and  sales  are  limited  to  small  lots  for  prompt  shipment. 
Old  Material. — The  downward  movement  of  prices 
noted  last  week  has  continued  and  quotations  on  many 
grades  have  been  reduced  from  50c.  to  $1  per  ton.  The 
buying  movement  that  dealers  have  been  looking  for 
has  failed  to  materialize.  While  most  consumers  are 
taking  scrap  on  contracts,  one  Youngstown  mill  has 
held  up  shipments  and  an  embargo  on  scrap  has  been 
declared  against  a  West  Virginia  steel  plant. 

We  quote  dealers'  prices  f.o.b.  Cleveland  per 
gross  ton : 

Heavy    melting   steel $16.00  to  $16.50 

Rails  for  rolling   , 19.50  to    20.00 

Rails    under    3-ft 19.00  to    19.25 

Low   phosphorus    melting 19  50  to    20.00 

Cast   borings 1 3.00  to    13.25 

Machine  .shnp  turniuKs    I  L'.r.O  to    13.00 

Mix(-<]  I'.^i  -iiL-  .mmI    •.Imm  ;    IIP  iri.^'-    1  ■  :;n  to    13.00 
Conipr.      ,  ,1     Im  ,  I      ■    ,  I  I-  111)  to    15.50 

Raih-.o-i    /  I'll    I  ■  "»  to    15.25 

[teilriM.I     M      :i-    :  ■  :■■  to     23.00 

r.ighl     1 ■  .1     :1m  .   :      •  I    -i:   -  I  -'   IIH  to      12.50 

Steel    a\h'    turnings l.'.r.Oto  16.00 

.No.    1    cast    21.00  to  22.00 

No.  1  bu.sheling 12.00  to  12.50 

Drop  forge  flashings    12.00  to  12.50 

Railroad  grate  bars 17.00  to  17.50 

Stove  plate   16.00  to  17.00 
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British  Iron  and  Steel  Market 

Japanese  Still  Buying  Wire.  Sheets  and  Plates — 

Pig  Iron  Easier — Tin  Plate 

Bookings   Hea^y 

(By  Cable) 

London,  England,  Sept.  25. 

Demand  for  pig  iron  has  improved,  but  makers  are 
still  prepared  to  reduce  quotations  for  foundry  iron  if 
it  will  attract  buyers.  Dorman,  Long  &  Co.  and 
Bolckow,  Vaughan  &  Co.  have  each  blown  out  one  fur- 
nace. No.  .3  G.  M.  B.  has  sold  in  Scotland  below  96s. 
($21.66),  f.o.b.  Hematite  iron  is  steady  at  present, 
but  doubts  are  entertained  as  to  whether  the  price  can 
be  maintained  in  the  near  future. 

The  foreign  ore  market  is  dull,  with  sellers  of  rubio 
at  22s.  6d.  to  22s.  9d.,  ex-ship  Tees. 

The  finished  steel  market  is  generally  quiet,  with 
little  inclination  on  the  part  of  mills  to  grant  conces- 
sions. In  some  cases  higher  values  are  anticipated  be- 
fore long.  The  continental  markets  are  firm,  with  an 
upward  tendency,  but  sales  are  small  except  for  wire, 
sheets  and  plates  for  Japan.  India  has  also  bought 
plates.  The  semi-finished  steel  market  is  irregular, 
with  billets  sold  at  little  over  £7  ($31.92),  c.i.f.  Wire 
rods  are  nominally  £10  ($45.60),  f.o.b. 

In  Belgium  Soc.  Anon,  des  Forges  de  Clabecq  is 
erecting  a  third  furnace  and  Soc.  Anon.  D'Athus 
Grivegne  has  relit  a  fourth  furnace.  Tin  plates  are 
firm,  with  a  large  business  done  in  all  sizes  and  most 
works  fully  booked  to  the  end  of  October,  with  some 
already  sold  up  for  part  of  November  and  December. 
At  a  minimum  price  there  are  renewals  for  a  further 
three  months,  and  the  question  of  a  central  selling 
agency  has  been  referred  to  a  committee.  Galvanized 
sheets  are  steady,  with  a  moderate  demand  for  thick 
gages,  but  there  is  a  large  inquiry  for  thin  specifica- 
tions, especially  for  the  Far  East,  with  some  makers 
sold  out  to  the  end  of  January.  Demand  for  black 
sheets  for  the  Far  East  continues,  with  works  quoting 
Japan  6  x  3,  13s.,  107  lb.,  up  to  £20  10s.  ($91.20),  f.o.b. 
May  shipment. 

We   quote   per   gross    ton,   except   where    otherwise 
stated,  f.o.b.  makers'  works,  with  American  equivalent 
figured  at  $4.56  per  £1,  as  follows: 
Durham   coke,   delivered  £2      Os.      to  £2      Is.       $9.12  to    $9.21 

Bilh.'io   Rnhi'i  oret 1      4  5.70 

I'l.  ..     ..  r!\,,    1  foundry      5      2%  22.80 

'         ■  ::  fnundry      4   16%      to    4   17  21.66  to    21.72 

'  :  ;  fnundry      4  12  21.40 

II'.  ',  1,1   x  .     I  forge.  .      4  10  20.52 

Cleveland    bil.sic     5      0  22.80 

East  Coast   mixed 4  18^.      to    5     0  21.79  to    22.80 

Ferromanganese    18      0  82.08 

Perromanganese*    18  10  84.36 

Rails.  60  lb.   and  up...      S      0  to    9      0  36.48  to    41.04 

Billets    7   10  to    8      5     '     34.20  to    36.62 

Sheet  and  tin  plate  bars, 

Welsh    9      2%  41.60 

Tin  plates,  base  box...      1     3%     to    1     3%       5.70  to      5.72 

C.  per  Lb. 

Ship   plates    9     5  to    9  15  l.SS  to      1.98 

Boiler  plates   12  10         to  13     0  2.54  to      2.64 

Tees    9   15  to  10     5  1.98  to      2.08 

Channels     9     0         to    9  10  1.S3  to      1.93 

Beams    8  15         to    9     5  1.78  to      1.88 

Round  bars.   ?i   to  3  in.   10   15  toll      5  2.18  to      2.29 

Galvanized  sheets.  24  g.   18   10  to  18   15  3.76  to       3.81 

Black  sheets,  24  gage. .    13  15  2.79 

Black   sheets,   Japanese 

specifications    15     5  3.10 

Steel    lioops    12      0  &   12   10«  2.44  &      2.54* 

Cold   rolled   steel    strip. 

20    gage    17     5  3.51 

Cotton  ties,  Indian  speci- 
fications       15     0  3.05 

•Export  price.     tEx-ship,  Tees,  nominal. 

Continental  Prices,  All  F.  0.  B.  Channel  Ports 

Foundry  pig  iron : 

Belgium     £5      2Hs.  $23.30  to  $23.90 

France     5      2\i  23.30  to    23.90 

Luxemburg    5     2^  23.30  to    23.90 

Billets : 

Belgium     6  1214  to  £7     Os.       30.10  to    31.80 

France     6  12%  to    7      0          30.10  to    31.80 

Merchant  bars :  C.  per  Lb. 

Belgium    8     2%  1.65 

Luxemburg     S      2%  1.65 

France    7  10  1.53 


Belgium    £7  15 

Belgium     7  15 

Luxemburg    7  121 

France     7  10 

Angles : 

Belgium     8  0 

Is -in.  plates: 

Belgium    8  5 

Germany     S  10 

•ft-in.  plates: 

Luxemburg    7  15 

Belgium     S  0 


1.63  to      1.68 
1.6S 


Conditions  in  the  Malleable  Iron  Industry 

The  demand  for  malleable  castings  shows  little 
change  in  volume  as  compared  with  the  few  previous 
weeks,  according  to  reports  made  at  meetings  of  the 
American  Malleable  Castings  Association  at  monthly 
meetings  held  last  week.  The  Western  members  of  the 
association  met  in  Chicago,  Sept.  19  and  the  Eastern 
members  in  New  York,  Sept.  21.  Reports  indicated  that 
conditions  in  the  malleable  iron  industry  look  some- 
what brighter  in  the  Central  West  than  in  the  East. 
This  is  due  to  the  demand  for  automobile  castings  which 
shows  quite  an  improvement.  The  demand  from  the 
railroads  is  light,  as  new  car  work  has  not  been  coming 
out.  There  is  very  little  demand  from  the  implement 
manufacturers  and  few  orders  are  being  placed  for  mis- 
cellaneous castings.  While  the  improvement  so  far 
has  been  limited  to  the  automotive  field,  most  of  the 
foundrymen  attending  the  meetings  expressed  the  belief 
that  considerable  fall  buying  of  castings  in  other  fields 
would  develop  during  the  coming  month. 


New  Books  Received 

Foundry  Work.  By  R.  E.  Wendt.  Pages  206,  4% 
x  71/2  in.;  illustrations,  172.  Published  by  McGraw- 
Hill  Book  Co.,  Inc.,  370  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York. 
Price,  $2. 

Mechanics  of  Machinery;  Mechanism.  By  Robert 
C.  H.  Heck.  Pages  508,  5%  x  9  in.;  illustrations,  749. 
Published  by  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  370  Seventh  Ave- 
nue, New  York.     Price,  $5. 

An  Introduction  to  Mining  Science.  By  J.  B.  Cop- 
pock  and  G.  A.  Lodge.  Pages  252,  5  x  7%,  in.;  illus- 
trations, 102.  Published  by  Longmans,  Green  &  Co., 
55  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.    Price,  $1.35. 

The  Chemical  Resistance  of  Engineering  Materials. 
By  Marston  Lovell  Hamlin  and  Francis  Mills  Turner, 
Jr.  Pages  267,  6  x  9  in.;  illustrations,  21.  Published 
by  the  Chemical  Catalog  Co.,  Inc.,  19  East  Twenty- 
fourth  Street,  New  York.     Price,  $5. 

Annual  Report  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  State  of 
New  York.  Pages  465,  5%  x  9  in.;  illustrated.  Pub- 
lished by  Press  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  65  Lib-- 
erty  Street,  New  York. 


J.  B.  Crane,  sales  manager  of  the  George  T.  Ladd 
Co.,  Pittsburgh,  addressed  the  M.  E.  Cooley  Association 
No.  7,  of  the  National  Association  of  Stationary  Engi- 
neers at  Detroit,  Sept.  6.  His  subject  was  "Large 
Water  Tube  Boilers."  Mr.  Crane  is  also  scheduled  for 
a  talk  on  "Vertical  vs.  Horizontal  Water  Tube  Boilers" 
at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Pittsburgh  section  No.  18 
of  the  National  Association  of  Stationary  Engineers. 


The  M.  A.  Hanna  Co.,  Cleveland,  placed  the  8-hr. 
day  for  continuous  operations  in  effect  at  its  Cherry 
Valley  furnace,  Leetonia,  Ohio,  and  at  its  Detroit  fur- 
naces during  the  past  week,  increasing  the  hourly  rate 
of  the  8-hr.  men  25  per  cent.  This  company  has  not 
yet  adopted  the  short  hours  for  its  Buffalo  furnaces. 


Automobile  production  in  August,  according  to  com- 
pilations of  the  Department  of  Commerce,  amounted 
to  334,261  passenger  cars  and  trucks  against  327.508, 
the  revised  figure  for  July.  The  number  of  passenger 
ears  made  in  August  was  304,010  and  in  July  297,257. 
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THE  shortp:r  workday 

Chan;;.-    M.-iii-    Mad.-    in    Fini><liiii'i    Mills    of    llic 
Carne'iic  Steel  Co. 

PiTTSBUnr.H,  Sept.  24. — Application  of  the  shorter 
workday  in  the  steel  industry  steadily  is  being  ex- 
tended in  the  plants  in  this  and  nearby  districts  and 
no  longer  is  being  confined,  as  was  the  primary  pur- 
pose of  the  plan,  to  the  continuous  process  depart- 
ments. Several  finishing  units  of  the  Carnegie  Steel 
Co.  recently  were  put  on  the  8-hr.  turn  and  it  is  prob- 
able that  when  the  supply  of  workmen,  particularly 
of  the  higher  types  of  intelligence,  is  more  ample  than 
at  present,  not  only  will  the  12-hr.  day  disappear 
from  the  blast  furnaces,  coke  plants  and  steel  works, 
but  the  10-hr.  day  from  the  finishing  mills.  Getting 
sufficient  men  to  fill  the  gaps  created  by  the  sotting  up 
of  the  third  shift  in  the  continuous  process  depart- 
ments is  one  problem  that  has  arisen  to  bother  the 
plant  managers  and,  as  the  change  involved  the  pro- 
motion to  responsible  places  of  men  before  they  were 
really  qualified  by  experience  for  the  new  jobs,  an- 
other problem  will  be  bothersome  until  these  men  get 
"their  feet  on  the  ground." 

The  effort  to  fully  eliminate  the  long  workday  is 
an  earnest  one  on  the  part  of  plant  officials,  as  is 
evident  from  recent  efforts  toward   making  the  negro 


woiknicn  useful  employees.  Some  plant  officials  have 
found  that  the  lack  of  ready  money  is  one  reason  why 
there  is  such  a  heavy  turnover  among  that  class  of 
men,  and  it  also  has  been  found  that  if  these  men  can 
draw  against  their  earnings  at  fairly  frequent  inter- 
vals they  are  more  disposed  to  stay  on  the  job  than 
if  paid  only  twice  a  month.  Coming  from  Southern 
plantations  without  funds,  they  find  it  hard  to  get 
along  for  more  than  a  few  days,  and  the  tendency  among 
them  is  to  leave  the  jobs  they  came  to  take  and  seek 
those  where  they  can  get  paid  promptly.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  weekly  paydays  might  solve  the  problem, 
and,  while  this  would  mean  increasing  the  paymaster's 
force  and  the  expense  of  this  department,  some  argue 
that  the  higher  cost  would  be  counterbalanced  by  the 
smaller  turnover  among  the  colored  men  and  less  ten- 
dency among  them  to  quit  entirely  upon  receiving  their 
semi-monthly  pay. 

At  Merchant  Stacks 

Merchant  pig  iron  producers  are  slow  to  move  in 
eliminating  the  long  workday.  The  Stewart  Furnace 
Co.,  with  a  furnace  at  Sharon,  Pa.,  near  the  plant  of 
the  Carnegie  Steel  Co.,  inaugurated  the  8-hr.  day 
along  with  the  Carnegie  company  on  Aug.  16,  and  the 
Sharpsville  Furnace  Co.  recently  posted  notice  that 
the  8-hr.  day  became  effective  on  Sept.  16.  These 
are  the  only  merchant  stacks  in  this  and  nearby  dis- 
tricts which  have  adopted  the  new  working  schedule. 


MORE    COAL    BURNED 

National   Association   of   Purchasing   Agents   Sees 
Increased  Activity 

The  National  Association  of  Purchasing  Agents  in 
its  latest  report  on  anthracite  and  bituminous  coal 
takes  an  optimistic  view  of  business  conditions.  It 
says  in  part: 

"The  most  recent  statistics  covering  the  industrial 
consumption  of  hard  and  soft  coal  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada  show  that  the  volume  of  business,  taken 
as  a  whole,  recorded  an  increase  during  the  month  of 
August  of  9.87  per  cent,  as  compared  with  July. 

"Business  is  looking  up,  and  is  weil  out  of  its  back- 
ward and  dormant  state  of  the  past  few  months.  The 
month  of  .August  recorded  considerable  improvement, 
and  the  indications  are  that  the  upward  swing  which 
got  its  momentum  during  the  month  of  August  will 
continue. 

"Of  the  total  number  of  industrial  coal  consumers 
reporting  for  the  month  of  August,  49  per  cent  re- 
corded increases  in  business,  22  per  cent  remained  sta- 
tionary, and  only  29  per  cent  showed  further  decreases, 
as  compared  with  the  preceding  month.  These  per- 
centages reflect  a  rather  healthy  condition,  and  are 
indicative  of  further  progress  and  continued  revival  of 
business." 

Statistics  of  the  association  Include  both  bituminous 
and  anthracite  coal,  and  cover  the  total  stocks  in  the 
hands  of  commercial  consumers,  the  total  tonnage  con- 
sumed and  the  total  production  by  months.  (Coal  con- 
sumed by  the  householder  and  his  stocks  are  not  in- 
eluded.) 

Stocks   on  Hand  Net  Tons 

May    1,   1923 •  49,022.000 

June    1,   1923 53.669.000 

July    1,   1923 59,723.000 

Auk.    1.  1923 66,937,000 

Sept,  1,   1923 76,480,000 

Consumption 

Month   of  April    43,659,000 

Month  of  May     41.532,000 

Month  of  June    39,720,000 

Month  of  July     38,937.000 

Month  of  Augu.st    42,750,000 

Production 

Month  of  April   50,209,000 

Month  of  Mav    54,735.000 

Month  of  June    54.309,000 

Month  of  July    53,062,000 

Month  of  August    57,547,000 

(Of    the    August    production    48,864,000    tons 
were    soft    coal    and    8,683,000    tons    were    hard 
coal.) 
The  figures  shovra  for  stocks  and  consumption  are 
estimates,  based  on  reports  supplied  by  consumers. 


The  stocks  of  hard  and  soft  coal  in  commercial  con- 
sumers bins  on  Sept.  1  were  9,.543,000  tons  greater 
than  on  Aug.  1.  Based  on  the  rate  of  consumption  in 
August  the  stocks  on  Sept.  1  were  sufficient  to  meet 
the  industrial  requirements  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada  for  a  period  of  55%  days  on  the  average.  Some 
consumers  are  exceptionally  well  supplied,  while  others 
have  practically  no  reserves. 

The  association  desires  reports  on  stocks  and  con- 
sumption of  coal  from  all  industrial  consumers,  and  is 
not  confining  its  efforts  to  its  membership,  but  asks 
that  all  who  are  willing  to  cooperate  send  the  name  of 
their  purchasing  agents. 


Cost  of  Living  Almost  Stationary 

From  figures  compiled  by  the  National  Industrial 
Conference  Board  it  appears  that  the  cost  of  living, 
based  on  the  budget  of  the  average  workman,  is  prac- 
tically stabilized  at  approximately  60  per  cent  above 
the  pre-war  level.  Monthly  figures,  since  May,  1921, 
have  varied  between  64.8  per  cent  excess  as  a  maxi- 
mum, and  54.5  per  cent  excess  as  a  minimum,  vdth  an 
average  for  27  months  of  59.2  per  cent  above  1914.  The 
figure  for  August  at  61.6  per  cent  above  1914  is  a  slight 
recession  from  the  61.9  per  cent  of  July.  Both  figures 
are  higher  than  any  other  since  the  62.7  per  cent  of 
December,  1921 — that  is,  higher  than  anything  in  more 
than  18  months. 

The  change  in  the  current  month  results  from  a  de- 
crease in  food  costs,  partly  counterbalanced  by  an  in- 
crease in  clothing  costs;  the  other  •  items  were  un- 
changed. Of  all  the  items  making  up  the  present  fig- 
ures, food  is  by  far  the  lowest,  being  listed  at  46  per 
cent  above  the  pre-war  average.  Clothing,  sundries, 
shelter,  and  fuel  and  light  are  all  above  70  per  cent 
over  pre-war,  ranging  in  the  order  named  from  71  to 
76  per  cent  excess. 


Domestic  sales  of  oak  leather  belting  in  August,  as 
reported  by  the  Leather  Belting  Exchange,  amounted 
to  446,2,58  lb.,  valued  at  $881,228,  or  an  average  of  $1.97 
per  lb.  This  compares  with  460,850  lb.,  $876,537  and 
$1.90  per  lb.  in  the  preceding  month  and  with  590,618 
lb.,  $967,433  and  $1.64  per  lb.  in  August,  1922.  The 
increase  in  average  price,  since  last  year,  has  been  20 
per  cent.  The  returns  are  compiled  from  the  reports 
of  manufacturers  representing  about  60  per  cent  of  the 
total  product. 


Prices  Finished  Iron  and  Steel  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh 


Carload  Lota 


Plates 

Sheared,  tank  quality,  base,  per  lb 2.50c. 

Structural  Materials 

Beams,  channels,  etc.,  base,  per  lb ?-59°' 

Sheet  piling 2.65c. 

Iron  and  Steel  Bars 

Soft  steel  bars,  base,  per  lb 2.40o. 

Soft  steel  bars  for  cold  finishing $3  per  ton  over  base 

Reinforcing  steel  bars,  base ?  „r   • 

Refined  iron  bars.  base,  per  lb ^ii''- 

Double  refined  iron  bars.  base,  per  lb 4.85c.  to  5.00c. 

Stay  bolt  iron  bars,  base,  per  lb 8.00c.  to  8.60c. 

Hot-Rolled  Flats 

Hoops,  ordinary  gages  and  widths,  base,  per  lb 3.15c. 

Bands,  base,  per  lb 3.15c. 

Strips,   base,   per    lb 3.00c.  to  3.15c. 

Cotton  ties,  per  bundle  of  45  lb $1.62 

Cold-Finished  Steels 

Bars  and  shafting,  base,  per  lb 3.25c. 

Bars,  S.  A.  E.  Series,  No.  2100 4.50c.  to  4.75c. 

Bars,  S.  A.  E.  Series,  No.  2300 6.50c.  to  6.75c. 

Bars.  S.  A.  E.  Series,  No.  3100 5.50c.  to  5.75c. 

Strips,  base,  per  lb 5.00c. 

Wire  Products 

Nails,  base,  per  keg $3.00 

Galvanized  nails.    1   in.   and  over $2.25  over  base 

Galvanized  nails,  less  tlian  1  in 2.50  over  base 

Bright  plain  wire,  base.  No.  9  gage,  per  100  lb 2.75 

Annealed  fence  wire,  base,  per  100  lb 2.90 

Spring  wire,  base,  per  100  lb 3.70 

Galvanized  wire.  No.  9.  base,  per  100  lb 3.35 

Galvanized  barbed,  base,  per  100  lb 3.80 

Galvanized  staples,  base,  per  keg 3.80 

Painted  barbed  wire.  base,  per  100  lb 3.45 

Polished   staples,    base,   per   keg 3.45 

Cement  coated  nails,  base,  per  count  keg 2.70 

Woven  fence,  carloads   (to  jobbers) OTH  per  cent  oft  list 

Woven  fence,  carloads   (to  retailers) 65  per  cent  off  list 

Bolts  and  Nuts 
Machine  bolts,  small,  rolled  threads. 

60,  10  and  10  to  60,  10  and  5  per  cent  oft  list 
Machine  bolts,  small,  cut  threads, 

60  and  10  to  60  and  5  per  cent  off  list 
Machine  bolts,  larger  and  longer, 

60  and  10  to  60  and  5  per  cent  off  list 
Carriage  bolts,  %  x  6  in. : 

Smaller  and  shorter,  rolled  threads, 

60  and  10  to  60  and  5  per  cent  off  list 

Cut   threads 60  to  50.  10  and  5  percent  off  list 

Larger  and  longer. 60  to  50, 10  and  5  per  cent  off  list 

Lag    bolts 65  and  10  to  65  and  5  per  cent  off  list 

Plow  bolts,  Nos.  1,  2  and  3  heads 50  and  10  per  cent  off  list 

Other   style   heads 20  per  cent  extra 

Machine  bolts,  c.p.c.  and  t.  nuts,  %  x  4  in.. 

50  and  5  per  cent  off  list 

Larger  and  longer  sizes 50  and  5  per  cent  off  list 

Hot  pressed  square  or  hex.  nuts,  blank 4.00c.  off  list 

Hot  pressed  nuts,  tapped 4.00c.  off  list 

C.p.c.  and  t.  square  or  hex,  nuts,  blank 3.75c.  off  list 

C.p.c.  and  t.  square  or  hex.  nuts,  tapped 3.75c.  off  list 

Semi-finished  hex.  nuts : 

•?„  in.  and  smaller,  U.  S.  S 80  per  cent  off  list 

%  In.  and  larger,  U.  S.  S 75  per  cent  off  list 

Small  sizes,  S.  A.  E SO  and  5  per  cent  off  list 

S.  A.  E.,  %  in.  and  larger 75  and  5  per  cent  off  list 

Stove  bolts  in  packages 75, 10  and  5  per  cent  off  list 

Stove  bolts  in  bulk 75, 10,  5  and  2%  i>er  cent  off  list 

Tire   bolts    60  and  10  per  cent  off  list 

Bolt  ends  with  hot  pressed  nuts 60  and  5  per  cent  off  list 

Turnbuckles,  with  ends,  %  in.  and  smaller, 

55  and  5  to  50  per  cent  off  list 
Turnbuckles,  without  ends,  %  in.  and  smaller. 

70  and  10  to  65  and  5  per  cent  off  list 

Washers    5c.  to  5.25c.  off  list 

Cap  and  Set  Screws 
Milled  square  and  hex.  head  cap  screws. ..  .70  per  cent  off  list 

Milled  set  screws 70  per  cent  off  list 

Upset   cap   screws 75  and  10  per  cent  off  list 

Upset  set  screws 75  and  1 0  per  cent  off  list 

Milled   studs    50  and  10  per  cent  off  list 

Rivets 
Large  structural  and  ship  rivets,  base,  per  100  lb. $2. 90  to  $3.00 

Small  rivets   65  and  10  off  list 

Track  Equipment 

Spikes,  A  in.  and  larger,  base,  per  100  lb $3.15 

Spikes,  %  in.,  A  in.  and  %  in.,  per  100  lb $3.15  to    3.50 

Spikes,    -f,   in 3.15  to    3.50 

Spikes,  boat  and  barge,  base,  per  100  lb 3.50 

Track  bolts.  %  in.  and  larger,  base,  per  100  lb.  .$4.00  to    4.25 
Track  bolts,  Vj  in.  and   %  in.,  base,  per  100  lb.  .    5.00  to    5.50 

Tie  plates,  per  100  lb 2,55  to    2.60 

Angle  bars,  base,  per  100  lb 2.75 


Inches 

Steel 
Black 

Welde4 

Butt 

Galv. 

19% 

III 

tm 

40^4 
extra 
24^4 

i  Pipe 

Weld 

Inches 

Irnn 
Black 

..+11 

..      22 

"8 

1    to   %.. 

..      51 
..      56 

1   to  1%.. 

Weld 
2 

1   to  3 

9 

..      62 
55 

•>3 

2V>   to  6  . . 

..      59 
..      56 
..      54 
..      53 
Butt  Weld 
..      41 
..      47 
..      53 
58 

21,!,    

7  and  8.. 
9  and  10. 
11    and   12 

u,   

3  to  e:::: 

7  to  12... 
strong,  plain 

..      28 

ends 

61 

Jt-^:: 

III 
47% 

ar  

..+19 
..      21 

1    to    1%.. 

.  .      60 
Lap   Weld 

49%    1    l*to   1%.. 
extra  strong,  plain 
42%  1    2    .      .    . .. 

::  io 

ends^^ 

2%  to  4.. 
4%  to  6.. 
7  to  8  .  .  .  . 
9  and  10 

..      57 
..      56 
..      52 
..      45 
.  .      44 

46% 
III 
III 

2%   to   4.. 
4%    to  6.. 
7   to   8.... 

:.  29 

'.'.      21 
16 

11  and  12. 

To  the  large  jobbing  trade  the  above  discounts  are  in- 
creased by  one  point,  with  supplementary  discounts  of  5  per 
cent  on  black  and  1%  points,  with  a  supplementary  discount 
of  5  per  cent  on  galvanized. 

Boiler  Tubes 


Lap  Welded  Steel 

2  to    2%    in 27 

2%  to  2%  in 37 

3  in 40 

3V4    to    3%    in 42% 


Charcoal  Iron 

1%    in 

1%   to   1%   in 

2   to   2Vi   in 

2Vi    to   3  in 

3Vl    to   4%    in 

Less  carload  lots  4  points  less. 


-18 


Standard  Conit) 


Tutes 


IVi   and  1%   i 

1%   in 

2  and  2^   in. 
2%  and  2%   i 


32 

Bot  Rolled 

38        1    4  in. 


3%   and  3% 

4  in 

4%  in.  and  5 


3  and  314  in 

3  %  in.  and  3  %  in 39       | 

Less  carloads.  4  points  less.  Add  $8  per  net  ton  for  more 
than  four  gages  heavier  than  standard.  No  extras  for 
lengths  up  to  and  including  24  ft.  Sizes  smaller  than  1  in. 
and  lighter  than  standard  gage  to  be  sold  at  mechanical  tube 
lifet  and  discount.  Intermediate  sizes  and  gages  not  listed 
take  price  of  net  larger  outside  diameter  and  heavier  gage. 
Seamless  Mechanical  Tubing 

Carbon    under   0.30.   base 83  per  cent  off  list 

Carbon   0.30  to   0.40,   base 81  per  cent  off  list 

Plus  usual    differentials   and  extras   for   cutting.     Ware- 


house  discounts  range  higher. 

SeamUss  Locomotive  and  Sv4>erheater  Tubes 

Cents  per  Ft. 

Cents  per  Ft. 

2-in.  O.D.  12  gage....      15 

2Vi-in.  O.D.  10  gage..      20 

2-in.  O.D.  11  gage....      16 

3-in.  O.D.  7  gage 35 

2-in.  O.D.   10  gage 17 

1%-in.  O.D.  9  gage...      15 
5% -in.  O.D.  9  gage..  .      55 

214-in.  O.D.   11  gage..      18           5%-in.  O.D.   9  gage...      57 

Tin  Plate 

Terne  Plate 

(Per  Package,  20  x  28  in.) 

S-lb.    coating,    100    lb.                    20-lb.  coating  I.   C $14.90 

base     $11.00       25-lb.    coating  I.    C 16.20 

8-lb.  coating  I.   C 11.30       30-lb.   coating  I.  C 17.35 

12-lb.   coating  I,   C 12,70       35-lb,   coating  I,   C 18,35 

15-lb.   coating  I.   C.  .  .  .    13.95 

40-lb.   coating  L   C...    19.35 

Sheets 

Blue  Annealed 

Nos.  9  and  10   (base),  per  lb 3.00c. 

Box  Annealed,  One  Pass  Cold  Rolled 

No.  28  (base),  per  lb 3.75c.  to  3.85c. 

Automobile  Sheets 

Regular  auto  body  sheets,  base  (22  gage),  per  lb 5.35c. 

Galvanised 
No.  28   (base),  per  lb 5.00c 


No. 


28  gage  (base),  S-lb.  coating,  per  lb: 5.30c. 

Tin-Mill  Black  Plate 
IS   (base),  per  lb 3.85c. 


Freight  Rates 

All  freight  rates  from  Pittsburgh  on  finished  iron  and  steel  products,  carload  lots,  per  100  lb.: 

St.   Louis $0.43  Pacific   Coa.st    $1.34 

Kansas  City 0.735       Pac.  Coast,  ship  plates 

Kansas  City    (pipe)...    0 

St.  Paul 0 

Omaha    0 

Omaha   (pipe)    0. 


Buffalo    $0.26.'; 

Cleveland   0.215 

Cleveland,   Youngstown 

Comb 0.19 

Detroit    0.29 

Cincinnati  , 0.29 

Indianapolis    0.31 

Chicago    0.34 

most  of  the  foregoing  poin 


0.56 


Denver 

Denver   (pipe) 
6000  lb.     To  Denver  the  minii 


Ingham 

Memphis    

Jacksonville,   all   rail. 
Jacksonville,    rail    and 

water    0.415 

New   Orleans    0.67 


Philadelphia,  domestic. $0.32 
Philadelphia,  export.. .  0.235 
Baltimore,   domestic...   0.31 

Baltimore,   export 0.225 

New  York,  domestic...   0.34 

New  York,  export 0.255 

Boston,  domestic 0.365 

Bo-ston.  export 0.255 

The  minimum  carload  to  most  of  the  foregoing  points  is  6000  lb.  To  Denver  the  minimum  loading  is  40.000  lb.,  while 
to  the  Pacific  Coast  on  all  iron  and  steel  products,  except  structural  material,  the  minimum  is  80,000  lb.  On  the  latter  item 
the  rate  applies  to  a  minimum  of  50,000  lb.,  and  there  is  an  extra  charge  of  9o.  per  100  lb.  on  carloads  of  a  minimum  of 
40,000  lb.  On  shipments  of  wrought  iron  and  steel  pipe  to  Kansas  City.  St.  Paul.  Omaha  and  Denver  the  minimum  carload 
is  46,000  lb.  On  iron  and  steel  items  not  noted  above  the  rates  vary  somewhat  and  are  given  in  detail  in  the  regular  rail- 
road tariffs. 

Rates  from  Atlantic  Coast  ports  (i.e..  New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore)  to  Pacific  Coast  ports  of  call  on  most 
steamship  lines,  via  the  Panama  Canal,  are  as  follows:  Pig  iron.  35c.:  ship  plates.  40c.;  ingot  and  muck  bars,  structural 
.•Jteel.  common  wire  products  including  cut  or  wire  nails,  spikes,  and  wire  hoops,  40c.:  sheets  and  tin  plates.  40c.:  sheets, 
Ni.  12  gage  and  lighter.  50c.:  rods,  40c.:  wire  rope  cables  and  strands,  45c.;  wire  fencing,  netting  and  stretcher,  40c.;  pipes 
not  over  12  in.  in  diameter.  55c.:  over  12  in.  in  diameter,  2%c.  per  in.  or  fraction  thereof  additional.  All  prices  per  100  lb.  In 
carload  lots,  mln:mum  40,000  lb. 
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Prices  of  Raw  Materials,  Semi-I  inished  and  Finished  Products    | 


Ores 

Lake  Supeiior  Oi-ea.  Delivered  Lower  Lake  Ports 

Old    iiiiige   Bessemer.    55    per   cent    iron $6.45 

OW  rnnge  non-Bessemer,  51 V4  per  cent  iron 5.70 

Mesabl  Bessemer,  55  per  cent  Iron 6.20 

Mesalil  non-Bessemer,  51%  per  cent  iron 5.55 

Foreiini   Oir.  ;)<  r  Z'liit.  c.l.f.   PhUn(}rlphia  or  Baltimore 
Iron  oi-i-,'  !..«   |.l...-     .,.,■!'•  '    I'l'  '     "■'    '•'  '^   I'fi- 


I  \ic. 


4  3c. 


Manganese  ore,  oniiiiary,  4N  per  <-i-nt  iii.iiiga- 

nese.  from  tlie  Caucasus 4ic. 

Manganese  ore,  Brazilian  or  Indian,  nominal  42c. 

Tungsten  ore.  per  unit,  in  60  per  cent  con- 
centrates              $8.25  to  $10.00 

Chrome  ore,  basic,  48  per  cent  Cr.Os,  crude, 

per  ton,  c.i.f.  Atlantic  seaboard 18.00  to    i8.00 

Molybdenum   ore.    85   per  cent  concentrates. 

per  lb.  of  Mo.S,.    Xew   York 75c.  to  85c. 

Ferroalloy.5 

Fenomanganese,  domestic,  80  per  cent,  fur- 
nace,   or    seaboard,    per  ton $110.00 

FeiTomanganese.    British,   SO   per  cent,  f.o.b. 

Atlantic    port,    duty    paid $108.00  to    110.00 

Spiegeleisen,  domestic.  19  to  21  per  cent,  per 

ton.    furnace    45.00 

Spiegeleisen.    domestic,    16    to    19    per   cent, 

furnace,  per  ton 44.00 

Ferrosilicon.  50  per  cent,  delivered,  per  gross 

ton      S2.oO 

Ferrosilicon.    Bessemer,     10    per    cent,    per 

ton.  furnace   43.50 

Ferrosilicon.     Bessemer,     11     per     cent,     per 

ton.  furnace 46.80 

Feno.silicon.     Bessemer.     12     per     cent,     per 

ton.  furnace   50.10 

Ferrosilicon,     Bessemer,     13     per    cent,     per 

ton.  furnace   54.10 

Ferrosilicon.    Bessemer,    14     per    cent,     per 

ton.  furnace 59.10 

Silvery  iron,     6  per  cent,  per  ton,  furnace..  32.00 

Silvery  iron,     7  per  cent,  per  ton,  furnace..  33.00 

Silvery  iron.  8  per  cent,  per  ton,  furnace.. 
Silvery  iron,  9  per  cent,  per  ton,  furnace.. 
Silvery  iron.  10  per  cent,  per  ton.  furnace.. 
Silvery  iron.  11  per  cent,  per  ton.  furnace.. 
Silvery  iron.  12  per  cent,  per  ton.  furnace.. 
Ferrotung.ften.  per  lb.  contained  metal.... 
Ferrochromium.    4   to  6  per  cent  carbon,    60 

to   7  m  per  cent  Cr.  per  lb.  contained  Cr. 

delivered      

Ferrochromium,    6   to   7    per  cent  carbon,    60 

to  70  per  cent  Cr..  pfi    lli 

Ferrovanadium.   ]u-r   u,    ,  ,,iii,nii.  il    \:iii:i(lium        $3.1 
Ferrocarbontitaniuin.    1,',    t..    is    p,  ,    i.  iit.  per 


34.50 
36.50 
38.50 


Fluxes  and  Refractories 


Fluorspa 


ilcii: 


•ide,   not 


fob.  mil 


1 


and    Kentucky  mines    23.50 

Per  1000  f.o.b.  works: 

Fire   Clay:                                            High  Duty  Moderate  Duty 

Pennsylvania    $45.00  to  $48.00  $40.00  to  $45.00 

Maryland     50.00  45.00 

Ohio    45.00  to    46.00  40.00  to    42.00 

Kentucky     45.00  to    46.00  40.00  to    42.00 

Illinois    40.00  to    45.00 

Missouri     45.00  to    48.00  38.00  to    43.00 

Ground  fire  clav.  per  net  ton 6.50  to      7.50 

Silica    Brick: 

Penn.«ylvania    42.00  to    45.00 

Chicago     52.00 

Birmingham      53.00 

Ground  .silica  clay,  per  net  ton 9.00 

Magne.sitH  Brick: 

Stand:,!. 1    size,    per    net    ton    (f.o.b.    Baiti- 
ng.■■       I  -i    ih.    1.  .     I'a.)    65.00 

Gran  -     i-i    net  ton   (f.o.b.  Balti- 

nii  !                  '               !  .    Pa.) 40.00 

Chroni.     r.i- 

Standard  size,  per  net  ton 50.00 

Semi-Finished  Steel,  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh  or 
Youngstown,  per  gross  ton 

Rolling  billets,  4-in.  and  over $40.00  to  $42.50 

Rolling  billets,   2-in.  and   under 40.00  to    42.50 

Forging  billets,  ordinary  carbons 47.50 

Sheet  bars,   Bessemer    $40.00  to    42.50 

Sheet  bars,   open-hearth 40.00  to    42.50 


Slabs      ^-IS.SO 

Wire  rods,  common  soft,  base.  No.  5  to  %-ln.  51.00 

Wire  rods,  common  soft,  coarser  than  M-ln.      $2.50  over  base 

Wire   rods,  screw   stock $5       per  ton  over  base 

Wire  rods,  carbon  0.20  to  0.40 3       per  ton  over  base 

Wire  rods,  carbon   0.41  to  0.55 5       per  ton  over  base 

Wire  rods,  carbon  0.56  to  0.75 7.50  per  ton  over  base 

Wire  rods,  carbon  over  0.?5 10       per  ton  over  base 

Wire  rods,   acid 15       per  ton  over  base 

Skelp,  grooved,  per   lb 2.40 

Skelp,  sheared,  per  lb 2.40 

Skelp,  universal,  per  lb 2.40 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel,  f.o.b.  Mill 

Rails,  heavy,  per  gross  ton $4  3.00 

Rails,  light,  new  steel,  base,  per  lb 2.25c. 

Rails,  light,   rerolled  base,  per  lb 1.90c.  to  2.00c. 

Spikes,  ij-in.  and  larger,  base,  per  100  lb....  $3.15 

Spikes,  >,i-in.,  ,'5-in.  and  %-in.,  base  per  100  lb.  $3.15  to    3.50 

Spiltes,   A-in..  base,   per   100  lb 3.15  to    3.50 

Spikes,  boat  and  barge,  base,  per  100  lb 3.50 

Track  bolts,   %-in.  and  smaller,  base,  per  100  lb.  4.15  to    4.25 

Track  bolts,  %-in.  and  larger,  base,  per  100  lb.  4.75  to    5.50 

Tie  plates,  per  100  lb 2.55  to    2.60 

Angle  bars,  per   100  lb 2.75 

Bars,  common  iron,  base,  per  lb.,  Chicago  mill.  2.50c. 

Bars,  common  iron,   Pittsburgh  mill 2.40c. 

Bars,  rails,  steel  reinforcing,  base,  per  lb 2.15c.  to  2.25c. 

Ground  shafting,  base,  per  lb 3.65c. 

Cut   naiis,   base,    per   keg $3.15  to  $3.25 

S.  A.  E.  Semi-finished  Castellated  Nuts 
and  U.  S.  S.  Semi-finished  Slotted  Nuts 

(To  jobbers  and  consumers  in  large  quantities  f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh.) 

Per  1000 

S.  A.  E.  U.  S.  S. 

i^-in $      4.80  $      4.80 

ft-in 5.50  6.00 

%-in 6.50  7.00 

iV-in 9.00  9.50 

V4-in 11.00  11.50 

^j-in 15.00  15.00 

%-in 19.50  20.00 

%-in 28.50  2S.50 

Tg-in 37.00  37.50 

1-in 58.50  60.50 

IVa-in 88.00  97.00 

114 -in 132.00  132.00 

1%-in   176.00  176.00 

114-in 220.00  220.00 

Larger  sizes — Prices  on  application 

Allov  Steel 

S.A.E. 

Series  '  Bars 

Numbers  100  lb. 

2100*(%%  Nickel,  10  to  20  per  cent  Carbon) ..  .$3.25  to  $3.50 

2300    <3i^%    Nickel)     5.25  to    5.50 

2500    (5%    Nickel)     7.75  to    8.00 

3100    (Nickel    Chromium)     4.25  to    4.50 

3200    (Nickel    Chromium) 6.00  to    6.25 

3300    (Nickel    Chromium)     8.00  to    8.25 

3400    (Nickel    Chromium)     7.00  to    7.25 

5100    (Chromium  Steel)    3.75  to    4.00 

5200*  (Chromium  Steel)    8.00  to    8.25 

6100    (Chromium    Vanadium    bars) 5.00  to    5.25 

6100    (Chromium   Vanadium    spring  steel) 4.75  to    5.00 

9250    (Silico   Manganese   spring  steel) 3.75  to    4.00 

Nickel    Chrome    Vanadium     (0.60    Nickel,    0.50 

Chromium,    0.15   Vanadium)    5.25  to    5.50 

Chromium    Molybdenum   bars    (0.80—1.10    Chro- 
mium.  0.25— 0.40  Molybdenum) 4.50  to    4.75 

Chromium   Molybdenum   bars    (0.50 — 0.70    Chro- 
mium,   0.15—0.25    Molybdenum) 4.25  to    4.50 

Chromium     Molybdenum    spring    steel     (1 — 1.25 

Chromium,    0.30 — 0.50    Molybdenum) 4.25  to    4.50 

Above  prices  are  for  hot-rolled  alloy  steel  bars,  forging 
quality,  per  100  lb.  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh.  Billets  4  x  4  in.  and 
larger  are  $10  per  gross  ton  less  than  net  ton  price  for  bars 
of  same  analyses.  On  smaller  than  4  x  4-in.  billets  down 
to  and  including  2i4-in.  sq.  there  is  a  size  extra  of  $10  per 
gross  ton;  on  billets  smaller  than  2 %-in.  sq.,  the  net  ton  bar 
price  applies. 

•Not  S.A.E.  speciflcations.  but  numbered  by  manufacturers 
to  conform  to  S.A.E.  system. 
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FABRICATED   STEEL   BUSINESS  RAILROAD   EQUIPMENT   BUYING 


Orders  for  Tanks  Feature  the  Week's  Awards — 
Inquiries  Nearly  Equal  Last  Week's 

The  largest  awards  for  tanks  in  many  weeks, 
amounting  to  14,000  tons,  is  the  feature  of  structural 
lettings.  Private  and  public  building  awards  have 
fallen  off  and  total  less  than  10,000  tons.  New  inquiries 
have  dropped  to  about  17,000  tons,  against  19,000  tons 
a  week  ago. 

Jamaica  Bay  Boulevard  \'iaduct,  200  tons,  to  American 
Bridge  Co. 

Henry  L..  Doherty  &  Co..  New  YotK  400  tons,  to  Kansas 
City  Structural  Co. 

Apartment  building  at  15  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  650 
tons,  to  Taylor-Fichter  Steel  Construction  Co. 

Apartment  building  at  Fifth  Avenue  and  Tenth  Street, 
New  York.  525  tons,  to  Taylor-Fichter  Steel  Construction  Co. 

Garage  for  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  150  tons,  to  Hedden 
Iron  Construction  Co. 


Hin 

The  Pan-.4merican  Petroleum  Co.,  13  100,000-bbl.  tanks 
and  2  SO,C0O-bbl.  tanks,  6000  tons,  to  Chicago  Bridge  &  Iron 
Works. 

The  Graver  Corporation,  Chicago,  has  taken  the  follow- 
ing order.s  for  oil  storage  tanks:  1200  tons  for  the  Invincible 
Oil  Co.,  600  tons  for  the  Utah  Oil  Co.,  3200  tons  for  the 
Independent  Oil  &  Gas  Co..  the  Delmar  Oil  Co.,  the  Simpson 
Fell  Co.  and  the  Burt-Franklin  Co.,  all  four  of  which  are 
controlled  by  the  same  interests,  and  3000  tons  for  miscel- 
laneous orders  from  California. 


State  Teachers  College  building,  Winona,  Minn..  160  tons, 
to  St.  Paul  Structural  Steel  Co. 

Hermitage  Portland  Cement  Co.,  plartt,  Nashville,  Tenn., 
112  tons,  to  Nashville  Bridge  Co. 

Michigan  State  Highway  Commission,  bridge  at  Grand 
Haven,   650  tons,  to  Wisconsin  Bridge  &  Iron  Co. 

Milwaukee  Coke  &  Gas  Co.,  reconstruction  of  benzol  plant, 
250  tons,  to  Wisconsin  Bridge  &  Iron  Co. 

Nash  Motors  Co..  shipping  building  at  Milwaukee  works. 
250  tons,  to  Worden-Allen  Co. 

Wisconsin  State  Highway  bridge  at  Peshtigo.  Wis.,  178 
tons :  general  contractor.  Stein  Construction  Co..  Milwaukee, 
to  sublet  steel. 

Gns  holder.  San  Diego.  Cal..  1200  tons,  to  Stacey  Mfg.  Co. 

Knights  of  Columbus  Club.  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  ISOO  tons,  to 
Genesee  Bridge  Co. 

Diamond  Alkali  Co..  extension.  Painesville,  Ohio,  700  tons, 
to  McClintic-Marshall  Co. 

American  Sintering  Co.,  Hubbard.  Ohio.  600  tons,  reported 
placed  with   Penn   Bridge  Co. 

Structural  Projects  Pending 

Inquiries  for  fabricated  steel  work  include  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Virginian  Railway,  bridges,   200  tons. 

Transit  Commission,  New  York,  subway  work  in  Fourth 
Avenue,  Brooklyn,   3000   tons. 

Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey,  bridges,   200  tons. 

Philadelphia  &  Reading  Railroad,  bridges,  200   tons. 

Central  Steel  &  Wire  Co..  Chicago,  addition,   400  tons. 

Knights  of  Columbus  club  house.  Madison  Street  and 
Cicero  Avenue.  Chicago,  1450  tons  instead  of  600  tons  as 
reported  last  week. 

Compania  Carbonifera  de  Sabinas,  Rosita,  Mexico,  washer 
bu:lding  and  conveyor  frames.  450  tons,  Allen  &  Garcia, 
Chicago,  engineers. 

John  B.  Murphy  Memorial  Auditorium.  Chicago,  300  tons. 

Tllinnis  Centml.  an  85-ft.  and  two  50-ft.  deck  plate  girder 
sp.Tns  for  M.-idis-nnville,  Ky.,   135   tons. 

Elk.s  Club  building,  Gary.  Ind.,  350  tons. 

School,  Columbus.  Ohio,  350  tons,  bids  to  be  taken  about 
Oct.  1. 

Portsmouth.  Ohio,  hotel,  300  tons,  postponed. 

Twin   Branches  power  plant,   Mishawaka,   Ind.,  4000  tons. 

Ford  Motor  Co.,  assembling  plant  at  Philadelphia,  5000 
tons. 

Bell  Telephone  Co.,  Philadelphia,  exchange.  400  tons. 

Crosswlck  bridge,  Bordentown,  N.  J.,  160  tons;  Phoenix 
Iron    Co.,    low   bidder. 

Babes   and   Children's   Hospital,   Cleveland,    1000   tons. 


Inquiries  for  Over  100  Passenger  Cars — No  Orders 
Placed  for  Cars  or  Locomotives 

With  no  orders  for  cars  or  locomotives  reported, 
this  week's  business  is  confined  to  moderate  inquiries, 
the  largest  of  which  is  60  passenger  cars  for  the  Long 
Hand  Railroad  and  50  for  the  Central  of  New  Jersey. 
A  Chinese  inquiry  involves  50  flat  cars.  Repair  work  is 
also  limited. 

The  Long  Island  Railroad  is  in  the  market  for  60  motor 
passenger  cars. 

The  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey  is  inquiring  lor  15 
steel  passenger  cars,  5  steel  combination  cars  and  10  steel 
baggage  cars. 

The  Philadelphia  &  Reading  is  in  the  market  for  10  steel 
combination  cars. 

The  American  Window  Glass  Co.  has  let  contract  for  the 
repair  of  30  hopper  cars  to  the  Pressed  Steel  Car  Co. 

The  Northern   Pacific  is  inquiring  for  10  center  sills. 

An   inquiry  from  China  calls  for  50  flat  cars. 

The  Philadelphia  &  Reading  is  in  the  market  for  40  sub- 
urban coaches  and  10  combination  suburban  coaches  and 
baggage  cars. 

The  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey  is  inquiring  for  50 
coaehes,  5  combination  passenger  and  baggage  and  10  bag- 
gage cars. 


More  Men   Than  Jobs  in   Philadelphia — Demand 
in  Pittsburgh  .■\ctive 

Harrisburg,  Pa.,  Sept.  24. — For  the  first  time  this 
year,  according  to  the  semi-monthly  report  of  the  Phil- 
adelphia employment  office  to  Di.  Royal  Meeker,  State 
Secretary  of  Labor  and  Industry,  there  is  a  surplus  of 
first-class  iron  and  steel  plant  machinists  in  the  dis- 
trict. This  was  indicated  recently  by  the  arrival  of 
an  employment  agent  to  secure  tool  and  die  makers  and 
general  machinists.  Almost  75  per  cent  of  the  men 
paid  their  ovsm  carfare.  Holders  and  pattern  makers 
are  still  scarce. 

The  Pittsburgh  office  reports  openings  for  practi- 
cally all  kinds  of  workmen,  and  no  early  change  in  the 
conditions  in  general  is  expected.  The  demand  for  all 
class  of  workmen  continues  relatively  good. 

Iron  and  steel  plants  in  the  Erie  district  are  oper- 
ating at  94  per  cent  of  capacity,  according  to  a  survey 
just  completed.  The  supply  and  demand  for  virtually 
all  class  of  skilled  mechanics  are  reported  equal. 

Marked  improvement  is  reported  to  have  been 
shown  in  all  departments  and  branches  of  the  iron  and 
steel  trades  in  the  Harrisburg  district.  Skilled,  semi- 
skilled and  unskilled  mill  workers  are  widely  sought. 
Johnstown  mills  are  reported  to  be  producing  a  satis- 
factory output. 


Moderate  Improvement  in  Youngsto^*ni  but  Buyers 
Are  Very  Cautious 

YouNGSTOWN,  Sept.  25. — Orders  do  not  measure  up 
to  shipments,  is  a  fair  summarization  of  the  iron  and 
steel  market  situation  in  this  district.  The  declining 
rate  of  finishing  mill  operations  is  also  indicative  of 
the  situation.  Steel  makers  are  not  pessimistic  in 
making  such  statements,  but  are  simply  reporting  cur- 
rent buying  conditions  as  they  actually  exist. 

The  hopeful  aspect  of  the  situation  is  that  steel 
stocks  in  hands  of  jobbers  and  consumers  appear  to  be 
much  below  the  usual  inventory  and  current  buying 
largely  confined  to  actual  requirements. 

"Stocks  of  iron  and  steel  in  the  hands  of  jobbers 
and  users  are  low,"  states  President  James  A.  Camp- 
bell of  the  Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Co.  "Nobody  is 
buying  ahead  and  this  is  one  of  the  principal  reasons 
why  the  industry  is  not  up  to  the  mark  of  the  usual 
fall  buying.     Everybody  seems  to  be  waiting." 

Mr.  Campbell  states  that  while  business  is  still 
quiet,  new  orders  are  more  numerous  and  involve  larger 
tonnages  than  ruled  during  July  and  .A.ugust.  Produc- 
tion is  being  fairly  well  sustained,  though  curtailment 
in  finishing  mill  schedules  is  already  in  effect. 
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NON-FERROUS  METALS 


Tlic  Week-s  Prices 

Cents  per  Pound  for  Early  Delivery 
Copper.  New  York  Straits  Lead  Zinc 

Electro-  New  New  St.  New        St. 

Sept.  Lake  lytic*  York  York  Louis  York  iMula 

19 13. 7i)  13.25  41.37Mi    7.10  6.76  6.75  6.40 

20 13.7,''.  13.12Vj  41.25  7.10  6.75  6.75  6.40 

21 13.75  13.00  41.00  7.10  6.75  6.75  6.40 

22 13.75  13.00  7.10  6.75  6.75  6.40 

24 13.75  13.12%  42.00  7.10  6.75  6.75  6.40 

25 13.87Vj  13.25  42.25  7.10  6.75  6.77"^  6.42% 

•Iteflnery  quotation;  delivered  price  ViC.  higher. 

New  York 

New  York,  Sept.  25. 

None  of  the  markets  is  particularly  active.  After 
lower  prices  there  has  been  a  fair  demand  for  copper. 
The  lead  market  is  moderately  active  and  steady. 
There  has  been  no  improvement  in  the  demand  for 
zinc,  with  the  market  practically  stationary. 

Copper. — The  electrolytic  copper  market  fell  until 
the  middle  of  last  week,  when  moderately  large  sales 
were  made  at  13.25c.  to  IS.STVac,  delivered.  Today  it 
is  believed  that  nearly  all  metal  below  13.50c.,  delivered, 
has  been  absorbed  and  the  minimum  of  the  market  is 
regarded  as  13.25c.,  refinery,  or  13.50c.,  delivered.  Some 
sellers  are  out  of  the  market  at  anything  less  than 
13.62 %c.,  delivered.  There  is  a  fair  amount  of  inquiry 
before  sellers,  but  consumers  do  not  report  any  marked 
improvement  in  demand  for  finished  products.  Lake 
copper  is  quoted  at  13.75c.  to  14e.,  delivered. 

Tin. — Buyers  and  sellers  have  assumed  a  waiting 
attitude  and  the  market  had  been  very  dull  up  to  yes- 
terday, when  200  to  250  tons  of  Straits  tin  changed 
hands.  It  was  made  up  of  both  nearby  delivery  and 
far-off  shipment,  with  most  of  the  sales  made  at  42c., 
although  one  parcel  brought  42.10c.  The  only  feature 
of  interest  during  the  week  was  the  eagerness  of  one 
large  importer  for  orders.  The  market  here  today  has 
been  very  dull,  with  spot  Straits  tin  quoted  at  42.25c., 
New  York.  In  the  London  market  quotations  today 
were  £3  to  £5  per  ton  higher  than  a  week  ago,  with 
spot  standard  quoted  at  £203  5s.,  future  standard  at 
£202  17s.  Gd.,  and  spot  Straits  at  £206  15s.  Arrivals 
thus  far  this  month  have  been  3230  tons,  with  5035  tons 
reported  afloat. 

Lead. — This  market  is  quieter,  with  a  slight  easing 
in  prices.  There  is  less  of  a  scarcity  of  prompt  lead, 
which  is  slightly  easier  at  6.75c.,  St.  Louis,  or  7.10c., 
New  York.  A  week  ago  there  were  bids  for  prompt 
lead  at  6.75c.,  St.  Louis.  While  the  market  is  not  ex- 
actly firm  it  may  be  regarded  as  steady  and  good  busi- 
ness is  looked  for  in  the  immediate  future,  wnth  prac- 
tically  little    shrinkage   in   prices. 

Zinc. — Demand  from  galvanizers  or  brass  melters 
is  inconsequential,  but  there  have  been  fair  sales  for 
export  to  England  and  there  is  still  some  foreign  in- 
quiry before  the  market.  Prices  have  been  slightly 
lower  than  a  week  ago,  with  early  or  October  delivery 
quoted  at  6.42%c.,  St.  Louis,  or  6.77y2C.,  New  York,  for 
prime   Western. 

Nickel. — Shot  and  ingot  nickel  are  quoted  unchanged 
at  29c.  to  32c.  per  lb.,  with  the  electrolytic  nickel  held 
at  32c.  by  the  leading  producers.  In  the  outside  spot 
market  quotations  for  both  shot  and  ingot  nickel  are 
29c.  to  32c.  per  lb. 

Antimony. — Wholesale  lots  of  Chinese  metal  for 
early  delivery  are  quoted  at  7.50c.,  New  York,  duty 
paid. 

Aluminum. — Virgin  metal,  98  to  99  per  cent  pure, 
is  quoted  by  importers  at  26.50c.,  New  York,  duty  paid, 
in  such  cases  where  they  can  obtain  it  from  foreign 
producers.  There  have  been  some  fair-sized  inquiries 
for  fourth  quarter  and  first  quarter  delivery.  No  quo- 
tations are  made  public  by  the  leading  domestic  pro- 
ducer. 


Old  Metals. — Business  continues  quiet  and  the  mar- 
ket shows  little  change.  Dealers'  selling  prices  are  as 
follows: 

Cents 
Per  Lb. 

Copper,  heavy  and  crucible 13.50 

Copper,  heavy  and  wire 12.50 

Copper,  light  and  bottoms 10.75 

Heavy  machine  composition 10.75 

Brass,   heavy    7.75 

Brass,    light    6.25 

No.  1  red  brass  or  composition  turnings. .  8.75 

No.   1   yellow   rod   brass  turnings 7.00 

Lead,  heavy   6.50 

Lead,   tea    5.50 

Zinc    5.00 

Cast  aluminum    16.75 

Sheet  aluminum 16.75 

Chicago 

Sept.  25. — Tin  has  advanced  as  a  result  of  a  short- 
age in  London,  while  lead  and  zinc  have  declined,  there 
being  larger  offerings  of  those  metals  than  purchases. 
Copper  shows  a  slightly  better  tone,  with  price  un- 
changed. Among  the  old  metals,  tin  grades  have  ad- 
vanced. We  quote  in  carload  lots,  Lake  copper,  14.50c.; 
tin,  43c.;  lead,  6.75c.;  spelter,  6.45c.;  antimony,  9c.,  in 
less  than  carload  lots.  On  old  metals  we  quote  copper 
wire,  crucible  shapes  and  copper  clips,  lie;  copper 
bottoms,  9.50c.;  red  brass,  8.50c.;  yellow  brass,  6c.; 
lead  pipe,  5.25c.;  zinc,  4.25c.;  pevrter,  No.  1,  22c.;  tin 
foil,  30c.;  block  tin,  35c.;  all  buying  prices  for  less  than 
carload  lots. 


Operating  Schedules  Reduced  in  the  Mahon- 
ing Valley 

YouNGSTOWN,  Sept.  25. — Reductions  this  week  in 
operating  schedules  of  Mahoning  Valley  plants  are  but 
the  forerunners  of  other  curtailments,  unless  new  busi- 
ness comes  forward  in  larger  volume,  say  steel  makers. 
Because  of  the  general  slackness  in  the  black  sheet 
market,  the  Falcon  Steel  Co.  was  obliged  to  suspend 
its  8-miIl  plant  at  Niles.  The  Falcon  Tin  Plate  Co.,  an 
allied  interest,  is  operating  seven  of  nine  tin  plate 
mills  at  Canton. 

The  Mahoning  Valley  Steel  Co.  is  operating  six 
mills  this  week,  at  its  sheet  mill  plant  in  Niles,  a  reduc- 
tion of  one  unit.  Of  the  117  sheet  and  jobbing  mills 
in  the  Mahoning  Valley,  75  were  scheduled  for  opera- 
tion on  Monday. 

The  Republic  Iron  &  Steel  Co.  has  likewise  sus- 
pended two  merchant  bar  mills,  leaving  two  active  mills 
of  the  five  at  the  Brown-Bonnell  works  in  Youngstown. 

Of  the  17  tube  mills  in  the  Valley,  16  are  operating, 
the  Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Co.  having  10  of  its  11 
units  active,  and  the  Republic  company  all  six  of  its 
pipe  mills. 

The  steel  department  at  New  Castle,  Pa.,  of  the 
Carnegie  Steel  Co.  has  been  put  on  a  five-day  basis, 
instead  of  six  days  as  heretofore. 

Forty-four  independent  open-hearth  furnaces  are 
melting  in  the  Mahoning  Valley,  with  little  change  in 
this  branch  of  steel-making. 

The  Trumbull  Steel  Co.,  Warren,  has  added  one  job- 
bing mill  to  its  inactive  list,  which  includes  in  addition 
four  tin  plate  units. 


At  the  combined  meeting  of  the  Engineers'  Club  of 
Cincinnati  and  the  Cincinnati  Section  of  the  A.  S. 
M.  E.,  held  at  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Sept.  20,  Col. 
C.  W.  Kutz,  division  engineer.  Central  Division  Corps 
of  Engineers,  U.  S.  A.,  and  C.  I.  Grimm,  assistant  en- 
gineer, described  the  progress  being  made  on  the  sur- 
vey for  the  proposed  deep  water  barge  canal  to  connect 
the  Ohio  River  and  Lake  Erie.  The.se  preliminary  sur- 
veys of  proposed  routes  will  probably  be  completed  by 
Jan.  1.  Colonel  Kutz  gave  some  figures  which  would 
indicate  the  quantity  of  steel  required.  For  Route  No. 
4,  Cincinnati  to  Toledo,  194  bridges  would  be  required; 
Route  1,  Pittsburgh  to  Ashtabula,  89  bridges,  and  Route 
3,  Sandusky  to  Portsmouth,  86  bridges.  The  cost  of 
the  canal  from  Sandusky  to  Portsmouth  has  been  esti- 
mated at  $150,000,000. 
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HARRY    J.    BAILEY 


Harry  J.  Bailey,  who  on  Aug.  25  was  elected  presi- 
dent   of   the    Consolidated    Machine    Tool    Corporation, 
succeeding  the  late  W.  H.  Marshall,  has  been  engaged 
in   the   machine-tool   busi- 

ness  since   1899,  when  he 

started  his  career  as 
messenger  boy  for  the 
former  Hilles  &  Jones  Co., 
Wilmington,  Del.  He 
worked  his  way  through 
the  plant  as  salesman, 
purchasing  agent,  secre- 
tary, and  finally  presi- 
dent of  the  company.  He 
was  elected  secretary  in 
1900  and  in  1918  suc- 
ceeded to  the  presidency. 
When  the  Hilles  &  Jones 
works  became  a  part  of 
the  Consolidated  Machine 
Tool  Corporation,  Mr. 
Bailey  became  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  latter  corpora- 
tion in  charge  of  opera- 
tions at  the  Hilles  &  Jones 
plant.  He  has  been  actively  connected  with  the  ma- 
chine-tool business  for  24  years,  his  present  age  being 
48.  He  will  reside  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  where  the  gen- 
eral offices  of  the  Consolidated  corporation  are  now 
located. 

M.  F.  Day,  Jr.,  who  for  the  past  few  months  has 
represented  Rogers,  Brown  &  Co.  at  Chicago,  is  no 
longer  associated  with  that  firm. 

United  States  Marshal  McGregor  of  Pittsburgh 
has  been  ordered  by  the  United  States  District  Court 
to  sell  on  Oct.  23  the  plant  of  the  Sharon  Pressed 
Steel  Co.,  Sharon,  Pa.,  which  was  involved  in  the 
Cleveland  Discount  Co.  failure.  It  is  said  that  the 
Discount  company  had  advanced  around  $2,000,000  on 
payroll    requirements. 

George  R.  Woods,  manager  in  New  York  of  Stock- 
vis  &  Zonen,  17  Battery  Place,  who  deal  in  machine 
tools,  has  returned  from  a  sojourn  in  Quebec. 

H.  E.  Baldwin  has  resigned  as  chief  engineer  of 
the  Variety  Iron  Works  Co.,  Cleveland,  to  take  a 
similar  position  with  the  Brown  Hoisting  Machinei->' 
Co.,  that  city.  He  was  associated  with  the  engineering 
department  of  the  latter  company  about  15  years  ago. 
Richard  M.  Haskins,  erecting  engineer,  Bucyrus 
Co.,  South  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  and  Mrs.  Haskins  arrived 
in  Milwaukee  on  Sept.  21,  the  first  survivors  of  the 
Japanese  disaster  to  reach  that  city.  Mr.  Haskins 
was  seriously  injured  and  is  confined  in  Columbia 
Hospital,  having  also  found  it  necessary  to  have  hos- 
pital treatment  at  Vancouver,  B.  C,  upon  arrival  there 
Sept.  16.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Haskins  were  in  the  Oriental 
Palace  Hotel,  Yokohama,  at  the  time  of  the  catastrophe. 
Mrs.  Haskins  escaped  with   slight  injuries. 

M.  J.  Sylvester,  superintendent  of  forge  and  pro- 
jectile machine  shops,  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  Bethlehem, 
Pa.,  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  the  general 
machine  shops  and  founders  at  the  plant,  in  addition 
to  his  present  duties,  succeeding  in  the  latter  capacity 
John  M.  Lund,  resigned. 

W.  A.  Carrell,  vice  president  and  general  manager 
Erd  Motors  Corporation,  Saginaw,  Mich.,  has  been 
elected  president  to  succeed  the  late  F.  Erd.  He  was 
connected  previously  with  the  Wisconsin  Motors  Co. 
for  several  years,  acting  as  general  manager. 

Newman  M.  Marsilius,  general  manager  Wood- 
stock Typewriter  Co.,  Woodstock,  111.,  has  resigned, 
effective  Oct.  1,  to  go  with  another  company. 

Lewis  D.  McClaren,  sales  manager  United  Coke  & 
Coal  Co.,  Fisher  Building,  Chicago,  has  been  promoted 
to    vice-president. 


William  A.  Rogers,  Rogers,  Brown  &  Co.,  Buffalo, 
will  sail  on  Oct.  2  to  spend  several  months  in  India, 
Ceylon  and   Siam. 

Robert  D.  Black,  branch  manager  for  the  Black  & 
Decker  Mfg.  Co.,  in  charge  of  the  Philadelphia  terri- 
tory, will  return  to  headquarters  about  the  middle  of 
November  to  take  up  duties  as  advertising  manager 
for  the  company.  H.  G.  Smith,  present  resident 
salesman  for  Pittsburgh  and  Western  Pennsylvania, 
will  succeed  Mr.  Black.  E.  D.  Allmendinger,  formerly 
working  in  the  Detroit  territory,  has  returned  to 
headquarters  at  Towson,  Baltimore,  where  he  will  take 
charge  of  the  Black  &  Decker  export  business. 

George  W.  Tyrol,  formerly  with  J.  H.  Williams  & 
Co.,  has  joined  the  sales  force  of  the  Bonney  Forge  & 
Tool  Works,  Allentown,  Pa.,  and  will  cover  Pennsyl- 
vania, Southern  New  York,  New  Jersey  and  Delaware. 

James  W.  Hook,  who  for  the  past  six  years  has 
been  president  of  the  Allied  Machinery  Co.  of  America, 
has  resigned  that  position 
to  enter  the  manufactur- 
ing field.  After  graduat- 
ing from  Iowa  State  Col- 
lege, Ames,  Iowa,  Mr. 
Hook  was  with  the  Globe 
Machinery  &  Supply  Co., 
Des  Moines,  Iowa,  as  en- 
gineer for  two  years,  leav- 
ing there  in  1908  when 
appointed  sales  manager 
of  C.  A.  Dunham  Co., 
Marshalltown,  Iowa,  later 
becoming  general  man- 
ager of  that  company.  In 
1916  he  left  to  become  as- 
sociated with  the  Allied 
Machinery  Co.  of  Amer- 
ica, and  was  elected  presi- 
dent the  following  year. 
On  Oct.  1  Mr.  Hook  will 
take  up  his  duties  as  vice- 
president  and  general  manager  of  the  Geometric  Tool 
Co.,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  manufacturer  of  die  heads  and 
other  threading  devices. 

Lloyd  Booth,  president  Falcon  Steel  Co.,  Niles,  Ohio, 
back  from  a  trip  to  Europe,  declares  conditions  there 
are  growing  worse  each  week. 

Philip  Wick  of  Youngstown,  Ohio,  a  dii-ector  and 
vice-president  of  the  Tiumbull  Steel  Co.,  Warren,  Ohio, 
who  has  returned  from  Europe,  declares  that  according 
to  reports  abroad  Russia  is  making  definite  progress, 
both  in  a  commercial  and  social  way. 


Church  A.  Williams,  formerly  general  superin- 
tendent Verona  Steel  Castings  Co.,  Verona,  Pa.,  has  ac- 
cepted a  position  as  superintendent  of  open-hearth  fur- 
naces. Park  works.  Crescent  Steel  Co.  of  America, 
Pittsburgh.  Before  joining  the  Verona  Steel  Castings 
Co.  he  was  with  the  Keystone  Steel  &  Wire  Co.,  Peoria, 
111. 


JAMES   W.    HOOK 


Traveling  cranes,  conveying  and  other  machinery 
will  be  installed  on  the  new  coke  handling  plant  to  be 
constructed  by  the  Carnegie  Steel  Co.,  Carnegie  Build- 
ing, Pittsburgh,  at  its  Mingo  Junction,  Ohio,  plant,  to 
cost  $500,000.  The  company  plans  to  supply  the  coke 
requirements  of  the  Mingo  furnaces  by  river  shipments 
from  Clairton,  Pa.,  with  the  completion  of  an  addition 
to  the  Clairton  by-product  coke  plant. 


The  British  Empire  Steel  Corporation  plans  to  put 
into  operation  its  battery  of  coke  ovens  erected  in  1921 
at  its  Sydney,  N.  S.,  plant.  These  ovens  have  been  idle 
since  their  erection,  the  company  securing  a  sufficient 
supply  of  coke  from  the  other  two  batteries  constructed 
early  in  the  war  years. 
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General  Chailca  Lane  Filzhufj;li 

(Jeneral  Charles  I.ane  Fitzhugh,  former  prosi- 
ilcnt  of  the  Shoenberger  Steel  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  who  died 
at  his  summer  home  in  Coburg,  Ontario,  Sept.  IC,  as 
fully  recorded  in  The  Iron  Age  last  week,  was  born 
in  Oswego,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  22,  1838.  He  was  of  distin- 
guished ancestry,  being  a  descendent  on  his  paternal 
side  from  William  Fitzhugh  of  Bedfordshire,  England, 
who  settled  in  Stafford  County,  Va.,  in  1670,  and  on  his 
maternal  side  from  Charles  Carroll  of  Litereuna,  Ire- 
land, who  settled  in  Maryland  in  1671,  and  among 
whose  descendents  were  Charles  Carroll  of  Carrollton, 
one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
General  Fitzhugh  was  educated  in  the  Oswego  schools 
and  at  the  Canandaigua  Academy,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 
After  a  year  at  Yale  University,  he  entered  West  Point 
in  June,  1859.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  he 
was  commissioned  first  lieutenant  in  the  Fourth  United 
States  Artillery  and  served  with  distinction  throughout 
the  conflict,  being  brevetted  captain  in  April,  1862,  for 
gallant  and  meritorious  service  at  the  battle  of  Shiloh, 
major,  Aug.  28,  1864,  and  colonel  and  brigadier-general 
March  13,  1865.  From  May,  1865,  he  was  on  the  staff 
of  General  Sheridan  on  duty  in  Louisiana  and  Texas 
until  November,  1868,  when  as  captain  of  the  Seventh 
United  States  Cavalry,  he  resigned  his  commission. 
From  1868  to  1869  he  was  a  member  of  the  firm  of 
Shoenberger  &  Co.  and  was  president  of  the  company, 
which  had  been  reorganized  as  the  Shoenberger  Steel 
Co.,  from  1896  to  1899,  when  it  was  taken  over  by  the 
American  Steel  &  Wire  Co.  General  Fitzhugh  then 
retired  from  active  business.  Since  1902  he  had  made 
his  home  in  Washington.  Mrs.  Fitzhugh,  who  was 
Emma  Shoenberger,  a  granddaughter  of  Peter  Shoen- 
berger, founder  of  the  business,  and  two  sons,  Henry 
and   Carroll   Hamilton  Fitzhugh,  survive. 

William  L.  Hirsch,  formerly  secretary  of  the  Shoen- 
berger Steel  Co.  and  later  sales  manager  of  the  Ameri- 
can Steel  &  Wire  Co.,  Pittsburgh  district,  writes  The 
Iron  Age:  "With  much  sorrow  I  learned  of  the  death 
of  Gen.  Charles  L.  Fitzhugh  some  days  ago,  and  I 
cannot  add  anything  in  tribute  to  his  brilliant  and 
splendid  record  except  to  testify  that  it  was  my  great 
privilege  to  spend  20  years  in  close  business  associa- 
tion with  him,  when  with  the  Shoenberger  Steel  Co. 
The  firm  was  composed  of  Gen.  C.  L.  Fitzhugh,  John 
Z.  Speer  and  G.  A.  Steiner.  General  Fitzhugh  was  for 
many  years  president  of  the  company.  During  all  the 
years  I  was  with  the  company  it  was  a  pleasure  to  be 
in  daily  contact  with  him.  Sweet  memories  of  this 
splendid  and  handsome  man  recall  that  he  was  kind, 
polite,  gentle,  helpful  and  courteous  to  all  his  asso- 
ciates and  employees.  The  world  is  better  that  he 
lived  and  the  memory  of  him  everlasting." 


Gordon  Battelle,  an  active  figure  in  the  iron  and 
steel  business  in  the  Middle  West,  died  suddenly  at  his 
home  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  on  Sept.  21,  aged  40  years. 
He  was  a  director  of  the  American  Rolling  Mill  Co. 
and  the  Inland  Steel  Co.  Mr.  Battelle  was  also  presi- 
dent and  treasurer  of  the  International  Steel  Products 
Co.  and  the  International  Derrick  &  Equipment  Co., 
Columbus,  as  well  as  a  director  of  the  Republic  Fuming 
&  Refining  Co.  and  the  Ohio  Mining  Co. 

John  J.  Daly,  a  dealer  in  iron  and  steel  scrap,  died 
at  his  home,  71  Remsen  Street,  Astoria,  Long  Island, 
Sept.  22.  Mr.  Daly,  who  was  51  yeai's  of  age,  had  been 
in  the  scrap  business  for  about  35  years  and  had 
maintained  a  large  yard  in  Long  Island  City  for  the 
past  31  years.  For  several  years  past  his  son,  John  J. 
Daly,  Jr.,  has  been  associated  with  him  in  the  business. 
Mr.  Daly  was  at  one  time  excise  commissioner  of  Long 
Island  City. 


Pij;  lion  Piires  Reduced  $2  in    Toronto  and 
Montreal  Markets 

Tokonto,  Ont.,  Sept.  24.— Canadian  blast  furnace 
operators  have  again  reduced  the  price  of  pig  iron. 
This  reduction,  which  became  effective  Sept.  22, 
amounts  to  $2  per  ton  in  both  Toronto  and  Montreal 
markets.  While  no  definite  reason  has  been  given  for 
this  lowering  of  price  it  might  safely  be  stated  that  the 
chief  cause  is  the  present  state  of  the  Buffalo  market, 
together  with  the  small  demand  that  has  existed  for 
pig  iron  in  the  Canadian  market  during  the  past  three 
months. 

Importation  of  pig  iron  into  Canada  from  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  has  been  very  limited 
for  some  time  past,  and  practically  the  entire  iron 
consumed  here  is  produced  by  Canadian  furnaces. 
Some  special  grades  have,  however,  recently  reached 
the  Canadian  market  from  United  States  furnaces. 
British  iron  has  not  been  coming  in  for  some  time,  and 
while  dealers  in  the  Montreal  district  are  quoting 
Summerlee  at  ?40  and  Carron  at  $39  per  ton  in  lots 
of  5  tons  and  up  in  the  Montreal  district,  the  demand 
for  this  commodity  as  well  as  the  supply  on  hand  is 
small.  The  prevailing  price  on  Canadian  iron  is  as  fol- 
lows: No.  1  (2.25  to  2.75  silicon),  $31;  malleable,  .$31; 
No.  2  (1.75  to  2.25  silicon),  $30,  Toronto.  Montreal 
prices  are  No.  1  and  malleable,  $33.50;  No.  2,  $32.50. 


Ohio  Foundries  Not  So  Active 

The  Ohio  State  Foundrymen's  Association  reports 
that  operations  for  August  were  on  the  basis  of  79.56 
per  cent  of  normal  or  capacity,  which  is  a  tapering  off 
as  compared  with  July,  1923.  July  operations  were  on 
the  basis  of  85.32  per  cent  of  normal.  The  August  de- 
cline was  expected. 

The  normal  melt  figure  or  the  capacity  of  all  of  the 
foundries  reporting  is  equal  to  22,683  tons.  Against 
this  possible  production  there  was  produced  18,048  tons, 
which  is  equal  to  79.56  per  cent. 

The  stocks  of  scrap  and  pig  iron  received  were 
14,899  tons.  This,  compared  with  the  normal  melt  or 
100  per  cent  figure,  equals  a  percentage  of  65  compared 
with  37  per  cent  in  July. 

Total  stocks  on  hand  show  an  increase  over  July. 
The  total  stocks  on  hand  are  23,033  tons,  which  com- 
pared with  the  normal  melt  figure  of  22,683  equals  101 
per  cent.  July  stood  at  96  per  cent  and  August,  1922, 
at  90  per  cent. 

Non-ferrous  operations  have  increased  over  July, 
which  figure  stood  at  77.22  per  cent  of  normal  or  capac- 
ity.    August  shows  a  figure  of  80.7  per  cent. 


Protests  Against  Freight  Rates 

Washington,  Sept.  25.— Protests  against  and  re- 
quests for  the  suspension  of  tariffs,  scheduled  to  become 
effective  Oct.  7,  advancing  freight  rates  on  iron  and 
steel  products  from  the  Pittsburgh  district  to  New 
Castle,  Pa.,  and  Cleveland,  Akron,  Canton,  Massillon 
and  Youngstown,^  have  been  filed  with  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  by  the  Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel 
Corporation,  the  American  Bridge  Co.,  the  American 
Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Co.,  the  American  Steel  &  Wire  Co., 
the  Carnegie  Steel  Co.,  the  Lorain  Steel  Co.,  and  the 
National  Tube  Co.  The  proposed  increases  are  based 
on  the  decision  of  the  commission  in  the  American  Ship- 
building Co.  case  which  involved  the  so-called  short- 
haul  rates  on  iron  and  steel  products.  The  protestants 
claim  the  rate  increases  would  range  from  31.2  to  60 
per  cent. 


Total  exports  of  iron  and  steel  from  Germany  for 
the  first  six  months  of  this  year,  incomplete  because  of 
the  Ruhr  occupation,  were  976,392  metric  tons  as  com- 
pared with  1,234,332  tons  for  the  first  six  months  of 
1922.  Imports  to  July  1  were  927,056  tons  as  against 
910,798  tons  in  the  first  half  of  1922. 
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sis.  The  congress  expects  the  furnacemen  and  foundry- 
men  jointly  to  reach  some  agreement  on  the  subject 
in  the  very  near  future. 

The  passage  of  the  resolution  was  strongly  ap- 
plauded. M.  Ramas  also  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  Department  of  Commerce  at  Washington  was 
interested  in  this  action  and  was  assisting  Messrs.  Wood 
and  Moldenke  in  the  negotiations.  A  French  furnace- 
man  present  approved  of  the  American  specifications 
and  held  that  it  was  the  best  method  of  giving  the 
foundryman  what  he  wants.  The  subject  will  be 
worked  up  further  before  the  close  of  the  congi-ess. 

Next  came  a  paper  by  Prof.  Pisek,  president  of  the 
Association  of  Foundrymen  of  Tcheco-Slovakia,  on  "U.se 
of  Alloys  for  Machine  Castings."  This  was  a  ver/ 
elaborate  paper  of  great  scientific  interest.  It  was  not 
discussed.  Next  a  representative  of  Lieut.  Col.  Jaime 
Coll  of  Spain  read  his  two  papers  on  the  fatigue  of 
cast  iron  and  cupola  reactions. 

The  paper  by  M.  Masson  had  not  yet  come  from  the 
press,  but  with  the  paper  by  M.  Varlet,  both  men  of 
Belgium,  a  summary  of  the  war  loss  situation  was 
given  so  far  as  foundries  were  concerned.  The  discus- 
sion brought  out  a  lot  of  hard  facts  in  connection  with 
the  capture  of  trade  by  the  Germans,  aside  from  the 
actual  money  loss. 

American  Papers 

In  the  meantime,  at  the  English-speaking  session, 
there  were  interesting  proceedings.  It  was  learned  that 
many  foundrymen  were  present  from  Tcheco-Slovakia 
and  even  from  India,  while  the  previous,  evening  there 
had  been  a  dinner  for  the  Spanish  foundrymen,  at  which 
146  participated. 

President  Clamer  of  the  A.  F.  A.  opened  the  meet- 
ing for  the  reading  of  the  papers  by  Americans.  The 
first  subject,  which  proved  the  one  most  discussed,  was 
on  "Test  Bars,"  on  the  basis  of  the  paper  of  Doctor 
Moldenke.  He  outlined  his  paper  again,  as  on  the  pre- 
vious day  for  the  French  meeting,  and  explained  in  ad- 
dition that  the  American  party  had  in  the  meantime 
come  in  contact  with  many  problems  that  confront  both 
the  British  foundrymen  as  well  as  those  of  France. 
Hence  the  Americans  were  certainly  inclined  to  keep 
their  minds  open  on  the  subject  of  international  action 
in  this  direction.  This  contact  had  shown  that  the  whole 
subject  was  shaping  itself  into  testing  for  the  quality 
of  the  metal  used  and  testing  for  the  quality  of  the  cast- 
ings. Doctor  Moldenke  read  again  the  resolution  passed 
on  the  day  previous  regarding  this  matter,  and  the  long 
discussion  which  followed  only  emphasized  the  correct- 
ness of  this  viewpoint,  even  if  it  was  held  difficult  to 
caiTy  through  practically. 

The  discussion  itself  was  participated  in  by  Mr. 
Shaw  and  Mr.  Ronceray  in  a  brisk  clash  on  the  value 
of  the  Fremont  test  method  of  boring  out  small  test 
pieces  from  the  castings  themselves.  Mr.  Wood  ex- 
plained the  American  way  of  using  any  shop  test  bar, 
but  getting  comparison  with  the  standard  arbitration 
bar  for  adjustment  in  case  of  dispute.  He  held  that  un- 
questionably the  several  methods  brought  out  would  find 
special  application  which  was  quite  satisfactory,  even  if 
not  specified  for  general  or  international  use.  Mr.  Lane 
also  gave  instances  of  testing  castings,  and  Doctor  Mol- 
denke finally  reviewed  and  closed  the  discussion. 

H.  M.  Lane  followed  with  his  paper  on  the  handling 
and  preparation  of  foundry  sands,  showing  how  often- 
times sand  has  to  be  handled  nine  times  in  the  coui'se 
of  making  a  casting;  that  it  took  about  1900  lb.  of  sand 
to  make  a  bathtub,  and  that  the  sand  problem  is 
usually  more  costly  than  the  iron  involved.  He  ex- 
plained the  casting  losses  when  tempered  sand  is  put 
on  a  long  open  belt  and  urged  transportation  of  sand  in 
closed  containers  or  conveyors  and  off  the  foundry 
floor. 

Cast  Iron  and  Mass  Effect 

Mr.  Clamer  now  turned  the  chair  over  to  Mr.  Stubbs, 
president  of  the  Institution  of  British  Foundrymen,  who 
called  for  the  English  papers,  beginning  with  that  of 


Mr.  Smalley,  on  "Cast  Iron  and  Mass  Effect."  In  the 
discussion  that  followed,  inquiry  was  made  whether 
quickly  and  slowly  setting  metal  had  been  considered, 
to  which  Mr.  Smalley  replied  that  particular  care  had 
been  taken  with  their  cupola  melting  practice  to  avoid 
all  chances  of  oxidation.  Mr.  Holmes  called  attention 
to  the  possibility  of  a  very  heavy  mold  yielding,  thus 
increasing  the  volume  unduly  at  the  time  when  no  more 
molten  metal  could  feed  in.  Mr.  Smalley  thought  that 
the  metal  would  set  fast  enough  in  such  a  mold  to  pre- 
vent the  action  indicated.  Mr.  Lambert  called  atten- 
tion to  the  difficulty  in  getting  practical  papers  on 
mass  eflFect  in  cast  iron. 

Mr.  Fletcher  emphasized  the  importance  of  the  latent 
heat  phenomena  observed,  and  that  his  experience  was 
that  manganese  was  an  important  factor  in  the  matter. 
The  study  of  mass  effect  would  have  an  important  bear- 
ing on  the  design  of  castings;  finally,  the  speed  of  pour- 
ing was  a  vital  point  to  be  considered.  An  interesting 
point  brought  out  by  Mr.  Smalley  was  his  making  cores 
of  steel  shot,  to  get  a  chilling  effect  inside  a  casting. 
The  shot  were  held  together  by  a  good  core  binder. 

At  this  point  Mr.  Stubbs  introduced  Stanley  G. 
Flagg,  Jr.,  Philadelphia,  and  assured  him  of  the  sym- 
pathy of  the  congress  with  his  misfortune  in  acci- 
dentally breaking  his  shoulder  by  slipping  on  the  chan- 
nel steamer  deck.  Mr.  Flagg  responded  happily  and 
wished  the  congress  every  success. 

Magnesium  in  the  Foundry 

Mr.  Mabrey  now  presented  his  paper  on  the  use  of 
magnesium  in  foundry  operations.  In  the  discussion, 
Mr.  Lambert  pointed  out  the  necessity  of  using  a  pure 
metal  for  castings,  as  much  magnesium  was  on  the 
market  with  less  than  95  per  cent  metallic  Gg.  With 
poor  metal  there  would  be  subsequent  efflorescent  ef- 
fects which  were  highly  troublesome.  He  had  used 
such  metal  in  his  cabinet  for  steel  specimens,  which 
were  kept  bright  by  the  absorption  of  the  injurious 
properties  of  the  air  within  by  the  bad  magnesium 
placed  there.  A  Swedish  foundryman  present  volun- 
teered the  information  that  in  pouring  magnesium  into 
molds  the  latter  wei-e  made  of  sand  mixed  with  sul- 
phur, and  that  the  gases  formed  thus  would  prevent  the 
burning  of  the  magnesium. 

Mr.  Adamson  gave  his  paper  on  the  graphitization  of 
cast  iron,  the  summary  of  the  points  being  that  he  con- 
sidered it  necessary  to  grade  both  by  fracture  and 
analysis  in  the  case  of  English  irons.  Mr.  Holmes  fol- 
lowed with  his  paper  on  testing  molding  sands.  This 
paper  will  appear  shortly  in  the  technical  press.  The 
author's  methods  differ  somewhat  from  those  worked 
out  by  the  American  committee,  as  he  shakes  the  sam- 
ple with  water  for  an  hour  and  differentiates  the  gi-ain 
sizes  that  way.  The  Eugene  Smith  method  is  held  to  be 
subject  to  errors.  Mr.  Holmes  pleads  for  uniformity 
in  standards,  not  mixing  pounds  and  feet  with  milli- 
meters and  cubic  centimeters.  The  presentation  of  the 
paper  had  to  be  cut  short  on  account  of  the  lateness  of 
the  hour,  the  Parisian  dinner  houT  being  sacred.  After 
a  paper  by  Lieutenant  Coll  on  cupola  reactions  the  Eng- 
lish-speaking section  adjourned. 

In  the  meantime  the  ladies  were  conducted  to  Mont- 
martre,  the  Isle  of  Paris,  also  Notre  Dame  and  Palais 
de  Justice;  then  after  lunch  to  the  Luxemburg  and  the 
Pantheon,  etc.  The  foundrymen  took  a  tr-ip  to  the  sur- 
rounding foundries,  visiting  three  of  them  during  the 
afternoon.  R.  M. 


The  desirability  of  storing  coal  has  been  seized  on, 
owing  partly  to  the  timeliness  of  the  topic,  by .  the 
McMyler-Interstate  Co.,  Cleveland,  as  an  opportunity 
to  issue  a  sales  letter  of  an  unusual  kind.  It  amounts 
to  a  printed  type-written  missive  of  .several  pages  illus- 
trated with  half-tone  engravings  of  the  forms  of  cranes 
which  the  company  builds  adaptable  to  handling  coal  to 
and  from  storage.  Similar  letters  have  been  used  in 
the  past  but  it  is  not  always  that  they  have  been  tied 
to   a   topic   of  national  economic  interest. 


K  new  line  of  glass  oilers  has  been  placed  on  the 
market  by  the  Penbei-thy  Injector  Co.,  Detroit. 
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The    Iron    Age 


REFRACTORIES  ARE  IRREGULAR 


Musinrss   ill   Ih.-  West   Better  Than   in   the   East— 
Some  Prices  Lower 

PiTTsnuitau,  Sept.  24. — Much  irregularity  is  ob- 
served in  the  refractories  market,  both  as  regards 
prices  and  business.  In  the  West,  manufacturers  ap- 
pear to  be  still  enjoying  a  reasonably  good  business, 
but  here  and  to  the  East,  matters  are  pretty  quiet,  as 
regards  purchases  and  specifications  against  old  orders. 
In  all  territories,  some  makers  are  better  off  than  others 
in  the  matter  of  bookings  and  this  condition  promotes 
deviations  from  what  are  supposed  to  be  the  regular 
quotations  on  the  part  of  those  who  have  the  lightest 
order  books.  The  market  on  clay  fire  brick  now  is  quota- 
ble in  practically  all  districts  at  $4.")  for  large  lots  of 
high  duty  brick,  this  representing  a  drop  of  $1  per  1000 
and  even  that  price  is  not  religiously  observed  when  an 
attractive  inquiry  develops.  Small  makers  of  silica 
brick  in  the  Eastern  district  continue  to  take  business  at 
$42  and  that  price  is  said  to  have  been  made  by  some  of 
the  lai-ger  producers  on  contracts.  As  a  sales  basis,  $45 
is  no  longer  a  representative  quotation.  Ground  clay 
and  silica  are  lower.  There  is  no  change  in  magnesite 
and  chrome  brick.    Prices  are  given  on  page  863. 

Monthly  report  of  the  Refractories  Manufacturers' 
Association,  F.  W.  Donahoe,  Oliver  Building,  Pitts- 
burgh, secretary,  notes  a  slight  gain  in  clay  fire  brick 
shipments  in  August  as  compared  with  July,  and  a  gain 
in  net  new  business  for  the  month,  but  production  also 
gained  and  stocks  at  the  end  of  the  month  showed  an 
increase  of  3  per  cent  as  compared  with  that  at  the 
beginning  of  the  month  and  unfilled  orders  sustained  a 
decline  for  the  month  of  about  8,500,000  brick.  Ship- 
ments  and  production  of  silica  brick  in   August  were 


almost  equal,   but   new   business   declined   and   unfilled 
business  did  also. 

Figures  in  9-in.  equivalents,  figures  in  parenthesis, 
being  the  percentages  to  economical  monthly  producing 
capacity,  follow: 

Clay  Fire  Brick 

August  July 

Capacity  reporting 74,341,977  74,591,977 

Stock,  first  of  month 157,432,125(211)      155,573,382(208) 

Production     58,839,866    (79)        56,976,868    (76) 

Shipments    56,219,590    (75)        54,607,581    (73) 

Stock,    end  of  month 160,052,401(214)      157,942,669(212) 

New  orders 48,505,006    (65)        45,773,431    (61) 

Cancellations    645,660      (1)  605,177      (1) 

Net   new  business 47,859,346(64)        45,168,254(107) 

Unfilled    orders    71,400,345    (96)        79.926,439(107) 

SiUca  Brick 

Capacity  reporting 22,565,500  22,565.500 

Stock,  first  of  month 34,243,812(152)        34,310,226(152) 

Production     10,245,769    (45)        11,980,788    (53) 

Shipments    10,132,789    (45)        12,047,202    (53) 

Stock,   end   of   month 34,356,792(152)        34.243,812(152) 

New  orders   6,695,726    (30)  8,351,087    (37) 

Cancelliuions    135,512      (1)  556,712      (2) 

Net  new  business 6,560,214    (29)  7,794.357    (35) 

Unfilled    orders    27,202,475(121)        30,775,050(136) 

There  seems  to  have  been  some  misunderstanding 
or  misrepresentation  of  some  of  the  items  in  these 
tables.  It  has  been  figured,  for  instance,  that  the  dif- 
ference in  tonnage,  or  in  percentage  of  monthly  capac- 
ity, between  that  shown  as  stock  on  hand  at  end  of 
month  and  unfilled  orders  at  end  of  month  indicates  free 
stock.  It  is  a  misconception  that  any  great  part  of 
this  tonnage  is  available  for  shipment  on  new  orders, 
unless  those  new  orders  call  for  just  such  shapes  as 
happen  to  be  in  stock,  which  would  be  unusual.  It  is 
not  uncommon  for  large  producers  to  carry  one  or  more 
blast  furnace  linings  in  stock.  Much  of  the  stock  also 
is  odds  and  ends — the  excess  production  of  times  when 
a  full  run  on  certain  shapes  is  more  economical  prac- 
tice than  limiting  production  to  the  exact  number  re- 
quired by  the  order  in  hand. 


Time  Studies  of  Grinding  and  Polishing 

An  efficiency  demonstration  conducted  in  the  pres- 
ence of  35  representatives  of  21  companies  likely  to  be 
interested  in  the  machine  was  made  on  Aug.  29  of  a 
redesigned  type  of  the  No.  27  automatic  grinding  and 
polishing  machine  built  by  the  Excelsior  Tool  &  Machine 
Co.,  East  St.  Louis,  111.  The  test  was  made  at  the 
Excelsior  plant  to  establish  a  fair  cost  of  polishmg 
stove  tops  and  manifold  gas  pipes. 

No  special  preparations  were  made  for  this  occasion. 
A  stock  polishing  machine  and  regular  stove  tops  and 
common  rough  gas  pipe  were  used.  The  stove  top  cast 
iron  was  size  25  x  37  in.  to  40  in.  long,  or  7  sq.  ft., 
consisting  of  six  8-in.  covers  and  loose  sectional  anchor 
plates  and  shelving,  not  sand  blasted  or  pickled.  The 
threaded  rough  gas  pipe  was  %  in.  in  2-ft.  lengths. 
The  stove  top  was  ground  and  polished  with  four  differ- 
ent wheels  to  a  high  commercial  finish  in  19  min.  38 
sec,  which  is  equal  to  24  stove  tops  or  168  sq.  ft.  in 
8  hr.  The  gas  pipe  or  manifolds  were  ground  and 
polished  with  4  different  wheels  ready  for  nickeling 
at  the  rate  of  10  pipe  in  17  min.  28  sec,  which  is  equal 
to  34  2-ft.  lengths  of  pipe  in  1  hr.  or  544  lin.  ft.  in 
8  hr.  Buffing  nickel  plated  pipe  was  done  at  the  rate 
of  400  lin.  ft.  per  hr. 

The  changing  of  wheels  and  tops  was  included  in  the 
time,  but  not  time  for  glueing  up,  balancing  or  truing 
up  the  wheels  or  the  changing  of  machine. 

Among  those  present  were  Lawrence  D.  Bridge, 
superintendent  Bridge  &  Beach  Mfg.  Co.;  E.  R.  Funck, 
purchasing  agent  and  J.  Krauss,  superintendent  Bucks 
Stove  &  Range  Co.;  A.  G.  Haferkorn,  vice-president  C. 
Heinz  Stove  Co.;  F.  E.  Terrio,  treasurer  and  manager. 
La  Salco,  Inc.;  George  Lamkemeyer,  foreman  Majestic 
Mfg.  Co.;  George  P.  Hamman,  superintendent  Quick 
Meal  Stove  &  Range  Co.;  L.  H.  Winter,  purchasing 
agent  and  treasurer  Wrought  Iron  Range  Co.,  all  of  St. 
Louis;  E.  S.  Simpson,  production  engineer  American 
Stove  &  Range  Foundry  Co.,  East  St.  Louis,  111.;  Louis 
M.  Hofmeister,  Auto  Stove  Works,  New  Athens,  111.; 
W.  C.  Audel,  Belleville  Stove  &  Range  Co.,  Belleville, 
111.;  George  E.  Baker,  president  Baker  Stove  Co.,  Belle- 
ville, 111.;  Charles  J.  Corty,  Belleville,  111.;  N.  Willard, 
Eureka    Stove    Mfg.    Co.,    O'Fallon,    111.;    Adam    Karr, 


Karr  Range  Co.,  Belleville,  111.;  G.  Marsh,  manager 
plating  and  polishing  department  Orbon  Stove  Range 
Co.,  Belleville,  111.;  A.  E.  Krebs,  manager  Perfect  Stove 
Co.,  Belleville,  111.;  H.  Lange,  secretary  and  treasurer 
Quincy  Stove  Mfg.  Co.,  Quincy,  111.;  Joseph  P.  Roesch, 
president  Roesch  Enamel  Range  Co.,  Belleville,  111.; 
Charles  L.  Gohmann,  president  Gohmann  Brothers  & 
Kahler  Co.,  New  Albany,  Ind.,  and  Charles  Emory, 
foreman  Great  Western  Stove  Works,  Leavenworth, 
Kan. 

Steel  Furniture  Stock  Business 

Washington,  Sept.  22. — The  Department  of  Com- 
merce announces  that  August  shipments  of  steel-furni- 
ture stock  goods,  based  on  reports  received  from  22 
manufacturers,  amounted  to  $1,345,147  in  August,  as 
against  $1,247,605  in  July,  and  $943,087  in  August, 
1922.  The  following  table  gives  comparative  figures 
for  the  first  eight  months  of  1923  and  1922: 

1923  1922 

.Tanuarv    $1,362,470  $983,834 

February     1,307,173  967.125 

March    1,709,206  1,087,228 

April    1,520,286  1,058.382 

May     1,506,072  1,056,735 

June 1,401,950  1,015,463 

July    1,247,605  945.768 

August     1,345,147  943.087 


British  Steel  Output  by  Grades  in  1922 

The  production  of  steel  ingots  and  castings  of  Great 
Britain  for  1922,  according  to  revised  returns  was  as 
follows  in  gross  tons: 

Ingots 

Acid  open-hearth 1,680,000 

Basic   open-hearth 3,624,.'!00 

Acid    Bessemer 272,500 

Basic  Bessemer 196.000 

Electric 21,300 

Castings 

Electric 18,100 

Open-hearth,  Bessemer,  etc 68.000 

Total    5,880,600 

A  feature  is  the  heavy  output  of  basic  open-hearti 
steel.  The  total  electric  steel  production  was  39,400  tonj 
which  compares  with  27,100  tons  in  1921  and  89,100 
tons  in  1920. 


JAPAN  IS  INQUIRING 

Machinery  for  Rebuilding  Arsenals  May  Be 
Bought  in  United  States 

Some  Railroad   Business  Still  Being  Placed,   But 
Orders  Generally  Are  Very  Light 

A  development  of  interest  is  the  receipt  of  in- 
quiries from  Japan  for  machine  tools  to  replace  those 
destroyed  in  arsenals  there  in  the  recent  earthquake. 
So  far  these  inquiries,  though  cabled  to  this  country 
have  been  in  rather  indefinite  form.  Automatic  screw 
machinery  is  one  of  the  items  at  present  in  demand. 
Punching  and  shearing  machinery,  it  is  indicated,  will 
also  be  an  early  requirement. 

Railroad  business  is  not  conspicuous  in  volume,  but 
in  comparison  with  the  small  number  of  orders  com- 
ing from  industrial  plants  it  is  still  the  outstanding 


feature  of  the  domestic  market,  both  as  regards  present 
and  future  buying.  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  has 
begun  placing  orders  for  its  eastern  shops.  A  list  of 
tools  for  its  shops  in  the  central  region,  issued  some 
time  ago,  has  not  been  acted  upon,  but  it  is  expected 
that  orders  may  go  out  this  week. 

At  Chicago  there  is  a  revival  of  prospects  of  rail- 
road buying.  The  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  is 
about  to  place  orders  within  a  week  or  10  days,  accord- 
ing to  trade  reports,  on  a  list  issued  some  time  ago. 
The  Illinois  Central  has  asked  for  prices  on  four  ma- 
chines. The  Chicago  &  North  Western  and  the  Chi- 
cago, Rock  Island  &  Pacific  are  getting  figures  for 
1924  budget  purposes.  The  Louisville  &  Nashville, 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio  and  Southern  roads  are  reported 
to  be  considering  the  purchase  of  equipment  for  various 
shops. 

There  is  some  miscellanous  business,  but  it  is  very 
light  in  volume. 


New  York 

New  York,  Sept.  25. 

SEPTEMBER    has    brought    no    increase    in    ma- 
chine-tool business  in  the  Eastern  district,  and 
the  situation  is  about  as  dull  as  it  has  been  in  the 
past    two    months.      Inquiries    are    tew    and    orders 
are  just  as  scarce.  There  Is  a  little  buying  of  single 
tools,  but  the  aggregate  of  such  orders  is  nowhere 
near  what  is   considered   a   "normal"   business.    The 
Southern    Pacific    Railroad    has    added     two    axle 
lathes  to  the  orders  placed  a  couple  of  weeks  ago. 
but  this  is  the  only  railroad  buying  of  importance 
in  the  past  week. 
The  Multi   Metal   Co.,    251   West   Nineteenth   Street.   New 
fork,    manufacturer    of    wire    cloth,    etc.,    has    engaged    H. 
ranenbaum,   530   Main   Street,    New   Rochelle,    N.    Y.,    archi- 
tect,   to    prepare    plans    for    its    proposed    one-story    factory, 
75   X  100   ft.,  on   139th  Street,    near  the   Southern  Boulevard. 
The   State   Department,   Wellington.    New   Zealand,    is   ar- 
ranging a  fund  of  $4,500,000   for  the  installation  and  opera- 
tion   of  a   hydroelectric   generating   plant   at    Lake    Waikare- 
moana,    North    Island,    to    be    expended    during    the    next    12 
months.      The    initial    capacity    will    approximate    24.000    hp.. 
which  will  be  increased  to  50.000  hp..  with  transmission  sys- 
tem to  Auckland  and  vicinity. 

The  Stucky  International  Mining  &  Milling  Co..  Lampazos, 
N.  L...  Mexico,  is  planning  to  purchase  mining,  concentrating 
and  electric  power  equipment  for  the  production  of  lead, 
zinc  and   other  metals. 

The  Universal  Can  Co.,  an  Interest  of  the  Nestle  Food 
Co.,  130  William  Street.  New  York.  J.  F.  Montgomery,  in 
charge,  is  planning  for  the  installation  of  equipment  in  a 
factory  at  Hiresdale. 

Oflicials  of  the  American  Smelting  &  Refining  Co.,  120 
Broauway.  New  York,  have  organized  the  Towne  Mines,  Inc., 
with  capital  of  $4,000,000  and  40.000  shares  of  common 
stock,  no  par  value.  The  new  company  will  acquire  the 
property  of  the  Companla  Metalurgica  Mexicana  in  Mexico, 
and  plans  extensions  and  the  installation  of  additional  ma- 
chinery. P.  H.  Brownell  is  president,  and  William  Loeb 
and  D.  C.  Brown,  vice-presidents. 

The  Great  Eastern  Sugar  Co.,  New  York,  Willard  N. 
Bayliss  and  George  Copeland.  141  Broadway,  New  York, 
representatives,  recently  organized  under  State  laws,  is  per- 
fecting plans  for  a  beet  sugar  mill  on  Long  Island,  to  include 
power  house  and  machine  shop,  estimated  to  cost  $1,500,000 
with    machinery.      Kurt  Grunwald    heads    the    company. 

The  Long  Island  Railroad  Co.,  Pennsylvania  Terminal, 
New  York,  is  planning  the  purchase  of  additional  equipment 
to  cost  about  $2,860,000,  Including  electric  power  apparatus. 


The  New  York  Radio  Co.,  Brooklyn,  has  leased  the  build- 
ing at  81  Flatbush  Avenue,  for  a  new  works,  and  will  install 
equipment  as  soon  as  alterations  and  improvements  are  made. 
Saul   Modell  is  one  of  the  heads  of  the  company. 

Bids  are  being  asked  on  a  general  contract  for  a  one- 
story  foundry  and  machine  shop  at  the  plant  of  the  Columbia 
Malleable  Iron  Works,  Atlantic  and  Euclid  Avenues,  Brook- 
lyn, to  replace  the  structure  recently  destroyed  by  flre. 
Holmes  &  Winslow,  134  East  Forty-fourth  Street,  New  York, 
are  architects;  Ward  &  Bender,  120  Broadway,  New  York, 
are    engineers. 

The  Reo  Motor  Car  Co.  of  New  York,  Inc..  1709  Broad- 
way, New  York,  has  acquired  property,  100  x  170  ft.,  at  625 
West  Fifty-fifth  Street,  as  a  site  for  a  six-story  factory 
branch,  with  service  and  repair  departments.  Parker  & 
Shafter,    469    Fifth    Avenue,    are    architects    and    engineers. 

The  Anaconda  Copper  Mining  Co.,  25  Broadway.  New 
York,  is  planning  the  erection  of  an  addition  to  its  wire 
plant  at  Butte,  Mont..  50  x  125  ft.,  estimated  to  cost  $75,000. 

Thomas  A.  Digan,  Inc.,  656  Third  Avenue.  Brooklyn,  has 
engaged  David  M.  Ach,  1  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  archi- 
tect, to  prepare  plans  for  a  two-story  and  basement  cold 
storage  plant  on  Thirty-ninth  Street,  Brooklyn,  to  cost  $65.- 
000,    with    machinery. 

The  Department  of  Public  Works,  J.  A.  Lynch,  Borough 
Hall,  New  Brighton,  S.  I.,  has  awarded  a  general  contract 
to  the  Anderson  Construction  Co.,  Port  Richmond,  S.  I.,  for  a 
new  one-story  machine  and  repair  shop,  50  x  95  ft.,  on  the 
Clove  Road,  West  New  Brighton,  for  municipal  motor 
trucl;:?  and  cars,  estimated  to  cost  $42,000.  W.  F.  Mc- 
CuUoch.  350  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  is  architect. 

The  American  Hoist  &  Derrick  Co..  50  Church  Street.  New 
York,  with  plant  at  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  has  secured  a  portion  of 
the  works  of  the  Terry  Mfg.  Co..  15  Exchange  Place,  Jersey 
City.  N.  J.,  manufacturer  of  derricks,  cranes,  etc.,  at  Kearny. 
.%'.  J.,  for  $156,000  and  will  use  the  property  for  a  new  East- 
ern branch.  The  Terry  company  has  been  in  receivership 
since  September,  1922,  and  the  receivers  have  divided  the 
plant  into  two  parcels :  the  remaining  section  will  be  sold 
for  $118,000.  which  amount,  it  is  stated,  has  been  offered  by 
the    Holland    Co.,    for    derrick    and    hoist    manufacture. 

The  Bessemer-American  Motors  Corporation,  Plainfleld. 
N.  J.,  will  expand  and  concentrate  production  at  its  local 
plant  in  October,  for  the  manufacture  of  motor  trucks  and 
American  automobiles  and  parts.  The  Philadelphia  works 
of  the  company  were  sold  recently  and  operations  previously 
conducted   there  will   be  transferred  to  Plainfleld. 

The  Royal  Motor  Coach  Co..  Inc.,  285  Bloomfleld  Avenue, 
Caldwell,  N.  J.,  William  B.  Brandley,  representative,  has  ac- 
quired the  plant  and  .ndjoining  site  of  the  Lincoln  Body  Co.. 
St.  Georges  Avenue.  Rahway,  N.  J.,  for  its  new  works  to 
manufacture  motor  buses.  It  is  purposed  to  equip  the  plant 
to    include    all    features    of    production.      The    company    was 
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organized  recently  with  a  capital  of  $:)00.uOii.  Ralph  Liu 
Camp,  Livingston.  N.  J.,  la  head;  Mark  A.  Smith  Is  vice- 
president  and   general  manager. 

The  Common  Council,  Park  Ridge,  N.  J..  Is  planning  the 
Installation  of  electrically-operated  pumplns  machinery  In 
connection  with  a  new  waterworks  plant  estimated  to  cost 
$200,000.  H.  J.  Harder,  129  Market  Street.  Paturson,  N.  J., 
Is    engineer. 

The  Alexander  Hamilton  Garage,  Inc.,  777  Madison  Ave- 
nue, Paterson,  N.  J.,  will  take  bids  in  October  for  a 
four-story  automobile  service  and  repair  building,  100  x  175 
ft.,  on  Clark  Street,  to  cost  approximately  $100,000.  F.  W. 
Wontworth,  140  Market  Street,  is  architect.  J.  J.  Fitzgerald 
is  head. 

The  Intcrcoastal  Lumber  Terminals,  Inc.,  George  Quayle, 
Grand  Central  Terminal,  New  York,  head,  has  leased  for  a 
term  of  years  about  40  acres  fronting  on  Newark  Bay,  Port 
Newark,  Newark.  N.  J.,  for  the  establishment  of  a  lumber 
terminal  and  distributing  plant.  Buildings  will  be  erected  to 
cost  close  to  $2,000,000  with  machinery,  the  latter  to  include 
electrically-operated  portable  cranes,  overhead  traveling 
cranes,  locomotive  crane,  yard  and  dock  hoisting  and  oper- 
ating machinery,   etc. 

William  F.  Smith.  Newark,  is  closing  negotiations  with 
Stuart  A.  Young  and  George  H.  Weber,  equity  receivers 
for  the  Sloan  &  Chase  Mfg.  Co.,  manufacturer  of  machinery 
and  tools,   for  the  purchase  of  the  plant  at   3r.l   Sixth  Ave- 
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The    Power    Machinery    Exchange.    1    Montgomery    Street, 
Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  is  in  the  market  for  3H   to  10-ton  cranes, 
electrically   driven. 


Baltimore 

B.\LTIM0RE.  Sept.   24. 

i-11   West   Franklin    Street, 

destroyed    by    fire    recently 


lither   hand 


THE    Paper    Products    Co 
Baltimore,    whose    plant 
with  damage  estimated  at  $350,000.  including  machinery,  will 
be  rebuilt  at  once.     Joseph  M.  Smith  is  manager. 

The  Hatfield  Resilient  Wheel  Co..  Munsey  Building,  Balti- 
more, is  having  plans  prepared  for  a  factory  to  manufacture 
a  patent  automobile  wheel,  the  invention  of  Schuyler  C. 
Hatneld,  president. 

Plans  for  a  power  house  to  be  constructed>at  John  Hop- 
kins Hospital,  Baltimore,  at  a  total  cost  of  $1,000,000,  have 
been  prepared  by  Joseph  Evans  Sperry,  architect,  Calvert 
Building. 

The  Board  of  Fire  Commissioners,  Baltimore,  are  plan- 
ning the  erection  of  a  repair  plant  and  the  construction 
of  new  equipment  if  there  are  ample  facilities.  It  will 
be  built  on  the  waterfront,  where  the  plant  will  be  handy 
also  for  the  repair  of  the  harbor  fire  boats.  Charles  A. 
.Tording  is  president  of  the  board. 

The  Purchasing  Agent.  Post  Office  Department,  Washing- 
ton. D.  C  will  take  bids  until  Oct.  1  for  300  drop  forged 
wrenches,  and  until  Oct.  3  for  8000  ft.  of  rubber-covered 
cable. 

The  Electric  Eauipment  Division,  Bureau  of  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Commerce,  Washington,  has  received  details  re- 
garding the  recent  partial  destruction  by  fire  of  a 
hydroelectric  generating  plant  in  the  vicinity  of  Madrid, 
Spain,  with  loss  estimated  at  $130,000.  and  will  furnish  com- 
pany name  and  information  to  American  manufacturers  de- 
siring to  furnish  machinery  for  rebuilding. 

Fred  C.  Dreyer.  23%  North  Mechanic  Street.  Cumberland. 
Md.,  manufacturer's  agent,  is  making  inquiries  for  an  engine 
lathe,  complete  with  tools,  chucks  and  countershaft,  18  in. 
swing,  9  ft.  6  in.  between  centers,  used,  in  good  condition. 

A.  J.  Homer,  Fort  Valley,  Ga.,  is  in  the  market  for  used 
equipment  for  installation  in  a  machine  shop,  including  lathe, 
drill  press,  emery  stand  and  other  tools. 

The  Southern  Brake  Shoe  Works,  Inc.,  Portsmouth,  Va., 
now  carrying  out  production  at  the  local  plant  of  the  South- 
ern Brass  Works,  is  having  plans  prepared  for  a  new  plant 
to  cost  $50,000   including  equipment. 

The  Gennett  Lumber  Co.,  Asheviile.  N.  C,  plans  the  con- 
struction of  a  power  house  in  connection  with  a  new  band- 
saw  mill  on  a  GOOO-acre  tract  in  Madison  County,  recently 
purchased.     Andrew  Gennett  is  head. 

The  Common  Council,  Andrews.  N.  C.  is  having  plans 
completed  for  extension.s   in    the   municipal  electric   light   and 


The  crane  market  is  extremely  quiet  with  a  fair  volume 
of  pending  business  but  few  new  inquiries  for  cither  electric 
overhead,  hand  power  or  locomotive  cranes.  Although  the 
Western  Electric  Co.,  is  reported  to  be  purchasing  some 
equipment  for  the  new  plant  being  erected  in  New  Jersey,  no 
inquiry  for  cranes  has  as  yet  appeared.  The  inquiry  for  six 
small  capacity  electric  cranes  with  an  alternate  price  on  hand 
power  cranes  Issued  a  few  weeks  ago  by  the  Long  Island 
Railroad,  for  estimating  purposes  only,  is  still  inactive. 
Clement  A.  Hardy,  engineer,  Chicago,  is  asking  for  prices  on 
a  IS-ton  electric  traveling  crane.  The  Illinois  Steel  Co.,  Chi- 
cago, is  inquiring  for  a  S'A-cu.  yd.  bucket  crane  for  coal 
handling.  The  Griffin  Wheel  Co.,  Chicago,  is  inquiring  for 
two   1-ton  pit  cranes   for  Its  Detroit  plant. 

Among  recent  purchases  are : 

Monahan  Stone  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J.,  a  lO-ton,  44-ft.  span 
electric  traveling  crane  from  the  Shaw  Electric  Crane  Co. 

Southern  Pacific  Co.,  165  Broadway,  New  York,  a  10-ton. 
33-ft.  span  electric  traveling  crane  from  the  Shaw  Electric 
Crane  Co. 

Whitehead  Construction  Co.,  Flint,  Mich.,  a  25-ton,  used 
Browning  locomotive  crane  from  Philip  T.  King,  30  Church 
Street,  N.  Y. 

Lorain  Steel  Co.,  Johnstown,  Pa.,  a  3-ton,  3-motor  over- 
head traveling  crane  from  the  Northern  Engineering  Works. 

Packard  Electric  Co.,  Warren,  Ohio,  a  25-ton,  28-ft.  3-in. 
span,  4-motor  overhead  crane  with  5-ton  auxiliary  f  i  om  the 
Cleveland  Crane  &  Engineering  Co. 

Carnegie  Steel  Co.,  Pittsburgh.  14  electric  jib  cranes  for 
the  Duqueane  works  open-hearth  department,  from  the  Whit- 
ing Corporation. 


power  plant  and  system,  for  which  bonds  for  $350,000  have 
been  voted.  The  Ludlow  Engineers,  Inc.,  Winston-Salem. 
N.  C.  is  engineer. 

The  Laurel  Run  Lumber  Co,  PYostburg,  Md.,  has  tenta- 
tive plans  for  a  power  house  in  connection  with  a  new  plant 
in  the  Laurel  Run  section.  The  company  was  formed  re- 
cently with  a  capital  of  $250,000.     Joseph  T.  Blake  is  head. 

The  Atlantic  Sign  Corporation.  Fifth  and  Maxwell  Ave- 
nues. Baltimore,  has  inquiries  out  for  a  steel  shears,  52  in. 
wide,  capable  of  cutting  14  gage  metal  and  heavier  stock. 

The  Atlantic  Coast  Line  Railway  Co.,  Wilmington,  N.  C, 
will  commence  the  installation  of  a  new  electrically-operated 
air  plant  for  train-testing  service  at  its  yards  at  Florence, 
S.  C,  estimated  to  cost  $25,000.  Other  extensions  will  be 
made,  including  the  installation  of  new  coaling  equipment. 

The  Smith  Cutlery  Co.,  Danville,  Va.,  recently  organized 
with  a  capital  of  $100,000,  is  perfecting  plans  for  the  estab- 
ILshment  of  a  plant  to  manufacture  cutlery.  Tlie  company 
is  in  the  market  for  equipment,  including  machinery  for  the 
production  of  shears,  snips,  pruning  knives,  etc.  G.  W. 
Gammon  is  president,  and  H.  A.  W.  Smith,  secretary. 

Bids  will  be  received  by  the  Board  of  Water  Commis- 
sioners. Macon,  Ga.,  until  Oct.  16.  for  the  installation  of  a 
p'iw  pumping  plant,  with  machinery,  for  a  capacity  of 
10,000,000  gal.  per  day. 

Bids  will  be  received  by  the  General  Purchasing  Officer, 
Panama  Canal,  Washington,  until  Oct.  12  for  mechanical 
equipment,  including  manganese  steel  pinions,  electric  motors, 
fans,  grindstones,  wire  and  cable,  crucibles,  etc..  as  set  forth 
in  circular  1558. 

The  Clinchfleld  Motor  Co.,  Coeburn.  Va.,  recently  organ- 
ized, is  planning  for  the  construction  of  a  new  two-story 
service  building  with  machine  shop,  at  West  Coeburn,  esti- 
mated to  cost  $50,000.     Fayette  Stallard  heads  the  company. 

The  Board  of  Education,  Columbia,  S.  C.  has  authorized 
plans  for  a  two-story  industrial  school,  with  complete  manual 
training  department,  on  Lady  Street,  to  be  used  for  negro 
pupils.  Bids  will  be  asked  at  an  early  date.  J.  H.  Sams. 
Columbia,   is  architect. 

G.  H.  Rowan.  Egypt,  Ga.,  has  inquiries  out  for  a  boiler, 
steam  engine  and  auxiliary  equipment  for  a  power  house. 

Tlie  Thornhill  Wagon  Co.,  Lynchburg,  Va.,  is  planning 
for  the  installation  of  additional  equipment,  and  has  inquiries 
out  for  a  hub  lathe,  block-cut  saw,  borer  and  reamer,  and 
other  apparatus. 

Manual  training  equipment  will  be  installed  in  the  new 
junior  high  school  tO  be  erected  at  Durham,  N.  C.  estimated 
to  cost"  $100,000.  The  Milburn-Heister  Co.,  Durham,  is 
architect. 

George  H.  Martin  &  Co..  940  Linden  Avenue,  Baltimore, 
are  having  plans  drawn  for  the  erection  of  a  one  and  two- 
story  automobile   service   and   repair   building,    with    machine 
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shop,  at  Elgin  Avenue  and  Payson  Street,  to  cost  about 
$50,000.  Stanislaus  Russell.  11  East  Lexington  Street,  is 
architect. 

The  Common  Council.  Salisbury,  N.  C,  plans  the  installa- 
tion of  electrically-operated  pumping  machinery  in  connec- 
tion with  extensions  and  improvements  in  the  waterworks 
plant,   estimated  to  cost   $35,000. 

Prank  Talbott,  superintendent  water  department,  Dan- 
ville, Va..  will  receive  bids  until  Oct.  11  for  electrically- 
operated  high  and  low  lift  centrifugal  pumping  machinery 
tor  the  municipal  waterworks.  Hazen  &  Whipple.  25  West 
Forty-third  Street,  New  York,  are  engineers. 


New  England 

Boston,  Sept.  24. 

SUPERSTRUCTURE  work  is  under  way  on  a  new  foundry. 
135  X  240  ft.,  for  the  Hunt-Spiller  Mfg.  Co.,  383  Dor- 
chester Avenue,  Boston,  estimated  to  cost  $150,000  with 
equipment,  for  which  a  general  contract  was  awarded  re- 
cently to  the  C.  A.  Dodge  Co.,  Erie  Street,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
The  company  specializes  in  the  manufacture  of  gun  and 
other  steel  castings. 

Manual  training  equipment  will  be  installed  in  the  new 
three-story  junior  high  school  to  be  erected  at  North  Park 
Street  and  President  Avenue,  Fall  River,  Mass..  estimated 
to  cost  $700,000,  for  which  bids  will  soon  be  asked  on  a  gen- 
eral contract.  Nathaniel  C.  Chase,  47  Borden  Building,  Is 
architect. 

The  Hope  Machine  Co..  13  Hope  Avenue.  Worcester, 
Mass..  has  awarded  a  general  contract  to  the  E.  J.  Cross  Co.. 
82  Foster  Street,  for  a  two-story  addition.  75  x  100  ft. 

Fire.  Sept.  15,  destroyed  a  number  of  buildings  at  the 
Maine  State  Prison.  Thomaston,  Me.,  including  a  new  forge 
and  blacksmithing  shop,  recently  completed  at  a  cost  of 
$100,000,  and  several  other  shops,  with  loss  placed  at  $500,000 
with  equipment.     It  is  planned  to  rebuild. 

The  Board  of  'Works.  Springfield.  Mass.,  has  tentative 
plans  for  a  one-story  municipal  machine  and  repair  shop  for 
the  Are  department,  estimated  to  cost  $23,000. 

Contract  will  soon  be  let  for  two  additions  at  the  plant 
of  the  Textile  Finishing  Machinery  Co..  171  Westminster 
Street,  Providence  R.  I.,  comprising  a  two-story  structure, 
€0  X  100  ft.,  to  be  equipped  as  a  roll  shop,  and  a  building, 
75  X  120  ft.,  one-story,  to  be  used  as  a  press  works.  The  cost 
is  estimated  at  $185,000.  including  equipment.  Lockwood, 
Green  &  Co.,  24  Federal  Street,  Boston,  are  engineers. 

The  New  England  Power  Co.,  50  Congress  Street,  Boston, 
will  dispose  of  a  new  bond  issue  of  $2,800,000,  the  proceeds 
to  be  used  in  connection  with  the  installation  of  a  hydro- 
electric generating  plant  at  Davis  Bridge  on  the  Deerfleld 
River,  with  capacity  of  60,000  hp. 

The  Connecticut  Foundry  Co.,  Rocky  Hill,  Conn.,  has 
acquired  a  controlling  interest  in  the  Valley  Foundry  Co., 
East  Hampton,  Conn.,  and  has  reorganized  the  latter  com- 
pany. Plans  are  under  consideration  for  expansion.  A.  O. 
Knudson  is  president. 

The  Taylor-Hall  Welding  Corporation,  Worcester,  Mass., 
recently  organized,  has  acquired  the  local  branch  plant  and 
business  of  the  Thomson  Electric  Welding  Co..  with  main 
works  at  Lynn,  Mass.  The  new  owner  plans  extensions  and 
considerable  increase  in  production.  Preston  M.  Hall  is 
president,  and  Louis  S.  Taylor,  treasurer. 


Philadelphia 

Philadixphia,  Sept.  24. 

CONTRACT  has  been  let  by  the  Remington  &  Sherman 
Co..  636  Richmond  Street.  Philadelphia,  manufacturer 
of  safes,  vaults,  etc.,  to  the  Austin  Co.,  for  extensions  in 
its  plant  to  cost  about  $23,000. 

Bids  will  be  received  by  the  Bureau  of  Supplies  and 
Accounts,  Navy  Department,  Washington,  until  Oct.  2.  for 
1800  ft.  of  steel  wire  rope,  schedule  1341.  until  Oct.  9,  for 
100   airplane   wheels,   schedule   1345, 

The  R.  A.  Brwin  Motor  Co..  9533  Rustleton  Avenue. 
Philadelphia,  R.  A.  Erwin.  head,  has  plans  for  a  one-story 
and  basement  service  and  repair  building.  80  x  190  ft., 
with  machine  shop,  estimated  to  cost  $55,000.  Charles 
Fries,    8237    D    Street,    la  architect. 

Electric  power  equipment,  transmission,  conveying  and 
other  machinery  will  be  installed  in  the  flve-story  addition 
to  be  erected  at  the  confectionery  manufacturing  plant  of 
the  J.  Frank  Shellenberger  Co..  Front  and  Race  Streets, 
Philadelphia,  to  cost  $200,000  with  equipment.  Clarence 
E.  Wunder,   1415   Locust  Street,   is  architect. 

The     Philadelphia     &     Reading     Railroad     Co.,     Reading 


Terminal,  Philadelphia,  has  authorized  a  fund  of  $250,000, 
tor  improvements  at  the  terminal  yards  at  Rutherford,  Pa., 
including  a  new  coaling  plant,  water  column  equipment, 
engine   pits   and   repair   equipment,    etc. 

The  Ford  Motor  Co.,  Highland  Park,  Mich.,  has  au- 
thorized the  construction  of  a  power  plant  at  its  new 
assembling  works  at  Sixty-third  Street  and  Schuylkill  River, 
Philadelphia,  and  plans  will  be  drawn  by  Albert  Kahn,  1000- 
Jlarquette  Building,  Detroit,  architect.  Bids  are  being  asked 
for  structural  steel  for  the  first  unit  of  the  assembling  plant, 
estimated  to  cost  $500,000.     The  same  architect  is  in  charge. 

The  American  Ice.  Co..  121  North  Broad  Street.  Phila- 
delphia, is  taking  bids  for  the  erection  of  a  three-story 
addition  to  its  plant  at  Washington  and  Seventeenth  Streets, 
oS  X  150  ft.,  estimated  to  cost  $55,000.  C.  L.  Weir.  41  East 
Forty-second    Street.    New    York,    is    architect. 

The  MacAndrews  &  Forbes  Co.,  Jefferson  and  Third 
Streets,  Camden.  N.  J.,  manufacturer  of  wallboard,  box- 
board  and  kindred  products,  has  awarded  contract  to  Bar- 
clay White  &  Co.,  1713  Sansom  Street,  Philadelphia,  for  a 
one-story  and  basement  addition,  70  x  179  ft.,  estimated 
to    cost    $100,000,   including  equipment. 

The  Wilkes-Barre  Buick  Co..  South  Main  and  South 
Streets.  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  representative  for  the  Buick 
automobile,  is  having  plans  drawn  for  a  two-story  service 
and  repair  building,  75  x  120  ft.,  at  Kingston,  Pa.,  to  cost 
$75,000.  Knapp  &  Bosworth.  15  South  Franklin  Street, 
Wilkes-Barre,   architects,   will  soon  take   bids. 

The  Miller  Lock  Co.,  4530  Tacony  Street,  Philadelphia, 
has  inquiries  out  for  an  embossing  press,  toggle  joint,  about 
200   tons  capacity,   used,   in   good  condition. 

The  Erie  Railroad  Co.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  is  arranging 
to  close  its  locomotive  repair  shops  at  Dunmore,  Pa.,  within 
90  days  and  proposes  to  abandon  operations  entirely  at 
this  point.  Work  will  be  concentrated  at  Hornell.  N.  Y., 
where  construction  is  in  progress  on  a  number  of  shop 
buildings    for    heavy    repair   service. 

The  Bryden  Horseshoe  Co..  Catasauqua.  Pa.,  is  pushing 
construction  on  new  buildings  at  its  plant  and  purposes 
to  install  equipment  at  an  early  date.  The  works  have 
been   placed   on   a  24-hr.  operating  basis. 

Fire.  Sept.  14.  destroyed  a  portion  of  the  plant  of  the 
Phoenix  Portland  Cement  Co..  Nazareth,  Pa.,  including  finish- 
ing mill  with  machinery,  and  adjoining  structures,  60  x  80- 
ft.,  SO  X  80  ft.,  and  50  x  60  ft.,  respectively,  with  loss  esti- 
mated at  $500,000,  including  equipment.  The  machine  shop 
and  power  house  were  saved.  It  is  planned  to  rebuild. 
J.  W.  Walker  is  vice-president,  and  E.  P.  Haubert.  secre- 
tary and  assistant  treasurer. 

Manual  training  equipment  will  be  installed  in  the  new 
two-story  ant^  basement  high  school  to  be  erected  at  Mount 
Carmel,  Pa.,  estimated  to  cost  $150,000,  for  which  plans  are 
being  prepared  by  J,  A.  McGIynn,  Simon  Long  Building, 
Wilkes-Barre,   Pa.,   architect. 

Work  will  commence  on  a  new  power  house  at  the 
vocational  shops  of  the  William  Penn  high  school.  Harris- 
burg.  Pa.,  to  cost  about  $60,000.  The  Board  of  Education 
is   in   charge. 

The  Grantviile  Electric  Co..  Cold  Spring  Electric  Co., 
and  the  East  Hanover  Electric  Co.  have  been  organized 
under  State  laws  to  operate  power  plants  and  systems  for 
commercial  service.  The  companies  are  headed  by  H.  G. 
Stambaugh.  Rehrersburg.  Pa.  ;  S.  S.  Seyfert,  Bethlehem, 
Pa.,  and  J.  G.  Rich,  Bethel,  Pa. 

Fire.  Sept.  13.  destroyed  a  portion  of  the  plant  of  the 
Quai-ryville  Body  Building  Co.,  Quarryville,  Pa.,  manu- 
facturerer  of  automobile  bodies,  etc..  with  loss  estimated 
;it  $22,000.  including  equipment.  It  is  planned  to  rebuild. 
Aldus  Eshelman   is  head. 

The  Orion  Corporation,  Scranton,  Pa.,  care  of  the  local 
Board  of  Trade,  has  arranged  for  a  lease  of  the  building 
formerly  used  by  the  Victor  Typewriter  Co.,  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  new  works  to  manufacture  phonographs  and 
parts. 

Herr  &  Co..  7  East  King  Street,  Lancaster.  Pa.,  will  in- 
stall a  machine  and  repair  shop  in  their  proposed  three- 
story  and  basement  automobile  service  works.  65  x  150  ft., 
at  Chestnut  and  Prince  Streets,  estimated  to  cost  $100,000. 
with  equipment.  M.  R.  Evans,  10%  East  Orange  Street,  i.-» 
architect. 

The  H.  J.  Homan  Co.,  1713  Sansom  Street.  Philadelphia, 
contractor,  has  inquiries  out  for  pumping  equipment,  boilers 
and  oil-burning  ai)paratu.s.  refrigerating  machinery  and 
other   equipment.      C.   Fleming   is   in   charge. 

Manual  training  equipment  will  be  installed  in  the  new 
two-story  and  basement  high  school  to  be  erected  at  Me- 
chanicsburg.  Pa.,  estimated  to  cost  $100,000.  for  which  liicl.= 
are  being  asked  on  a  general  contract.  Clayton  J.  Lappley. 
Ebner  Building.  Harrisburg.    is  architect. 
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The  Mill  Creek  Eluctrlc  Co.  and  the  New  Vernon  Elcc- 
Ulc  Co..  Greenville,  I'ii.,  recently  oiganized  as  allUiated 
companies,  plan  the  Installation  of  power  house  and  system 
for  general  light  and  power  service.  F.  A.  Conner,  Qreen- 
vllle.   Is   treasurer  of  both  organizations. 

F.  J.  Ryan  &  Co..  Wesley  Building,  Philadelphia,  report 
-contracts  in  part  as  follows:  Standard  Steel  &  Bearings  Co.. 
I^lalnville,  Conn.,  three  double  chamber  car  type  annealing 
furnaces ;  Hickenbacker  Motor  Car  Co.,  Detroit,  tempering, 
annealing  and  carbonizing  furnaces ;  I'usey  &  Jones  Co., 
Wilmington,  Del.,  equipment  for  oil  firing  of  boilers ;  U.  S. 
Cast  Iron  Pipe  &  Foundry  Co.,  Birmingham,  automatic  con- 
trol for  pipe  annealing  furnace ;  Wilmington  Furniture  Co., 
Wilmington,  Del.,  equipment  for  oil  firing  of  boiler ;  Hupp 
Motor  Car  Corporation,  Detroit,  automatic  pyrometer  con- 
trol for  heat  treating  plant  at  Jackson,  Mich. ;  Penn  Sea- 
board Steel  Co.,  Tacony,  Pa.,  burner  equipment  for  core 
ovens ;  Reading  Hardware  Co.,  Reading,  Pa.,  10  brass  melt- 
ing furnaces. 

The  Standard  Steel  &  Bearings,  Inc.,  has  discontinued 
its  Philadelphia  plant,  concentrating  its  manufacturing  activ- 
ities at  Plainville,  Conn. 

Plans  are  being  prepared  for  a  manual  training  high 
school  to  be  erected  at  Twenty-third  and  Federal  Streets, 
Philadelphia,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $1,000,000.  Machine- 
tool  equipment  will  be  required,  but  the  list  will  not  be 
ready  for  some  time.  I.  T.  Catherine,  architect  for  the 
Board  of  Education,   is  drawing  the  plans. 

The  Industrial  Plants  Corporation,  New  York,  has  been 
retained  to  liquidate  the  machinery  and  equipment  of  the 
Tindel-Morris  Co.'s  plant  at  Eddystone,   Pa. 

The  Hendrick  Mfg.  Co.,  39-75  Dundaft  Street,  Carbon- 
dale,  Pa.,  is  in  the  market  for  a  geared  press.  Bliss  No. 
741~-B  or  similar,  a  300-ton  hydraulic  press,  also  a  pump 
and  accumulator  for  these. 

The  Harrisburg  Pipe  &  Pipe  Bending  Co.,  Harrisburg, 
Pa.,  is  inquiring  for  a  4-column  hydraulic  press  of  1000  x 
1500  tons  capacity  1800  lb.  working  pressure,  approximately 
4-ft.  stroke  and  suitable  for  piercing  billets. 

The  Gruen  Electric  Construction  Co.,  1721  Vine  Street, 
Philadelphia,  is  in  the  market  for  a  500-  to  750-hp.  motor 
200   volts   d.  c,   variable   speed. 


Pittsburgh 

Pittsburgh.    Sept.    24. 

OUTSIDE    of    a    fair   number    of   single   tools    for 
replacement,   little   activity  has   been    observed 
in    the    local    machine    tool    trade.      Purchases    are 
solely  for  necessity,  new  projects  involving  a  num- 
ber of  tools  are  not  moving  ahead  witli  much  speed 
and  action  on   pending  lists  likewise  is  very  slow. 
Activity  also  is  lacking  in  cranes  and  other  heavy 
equipment. 
The     East     Ohio     Mfg.     Co.,     Warren.     Ohio,     for     which 
Barton   R.   Shover,   Oliver   Building,   Pittsburgh,    is  consulting 
engineer,  has  revised    its   original  plans   and  will  build   on   a 
larger  scale  than  at  first  contemplated.     The  electrical  equip- 
ment for   this   plant,   a   cold-rolled   strip   mill,    has  been    pur- 
chased,   but    the    contract   for   the    mills   is    held    up    pending 
the  working  out  of  the  revised  plans. 

Merger  plans  have  been  perfected  by  the  Standard  Plate 
Glass  Co.,  Butler,  Pa.,  and  the  Heidenkamp  Plate  Glass  Cor- 
poration, Springdale.  Pa.,  under  the  name  of  the  Standard 
Plate  Glass  Corporation.  Both  companies  specialize  in  the 
production  of  polished  plate  glass.  The  new  company  has 
arranged  for  a  bond  issue  of  $1,250,000,  the  proceeds  to  be 
used  to  carry  out  the  merger  and  for  proposed  extensions. 
Frank  E.   Troutman   is   president. 

The  Standard  Seamless  Tube  Co.,  Ambridge,  Pa.,  is  tak- 
ing bids  for  a  one-story  addition  to  its  plant,  80  x  500  ft., 
with  extension.  23  .x  SO  ft.,  to  cost  $90,000. 

The  Midland  Electric  Service  Co.,  West  Union,  W.  Va., 
recently  organized,  has  acquired  property  on  Middle  Island 
Creek  for  the  erection  of  a  new  electric  power  plant.  J. 
Lambert  McCormick  and  Benjamin  E.  Hamrick  head  the 
company. 

The  West  Virginia  Match  Co.,  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  recently 
organized  with  a  captial  of  $300,000,  has  acquired  a  local 
building,  which  will  be  remodeled  tor  a  new  plant.  Fred  F. 
Fairs,  Wheeling,  is  architect,  in  charge.  Louis  F.  Haller 
and  E.  L.  Yeager  head  the  company. 

The  Monongah  Glass  Co.,  Fairmont,  W.  Va.,  has  ar- 
ranged for  a  bond  issue  of  $1,000,000,  of  which  about  $500,- 
000  will  be  used  tor  additional  units  and  new  machinery. 
The  company  will  al.«o  expand  its  coal  properties,  located 
about  four  miles  from  the  plant,  and  will  install  electric 
power  and  other  equipment.     H.  L.  Heintzelman  is  president. 


The  West  Virginia  Hardware  Supply  Co.,  Huntington, 
VV.  Va.,  will  commence  the  erection  of  a  one-story  building, 
240  X  800  ft.,  estimated  to  cost  $60,000.  Meaner  &  Hand- 
loser,  Professional  Building,  are  architects. 

Plans  are  being  perfected  for  the  construction  of  a  new 
pumping  plant  at  the  works  of  the  Libbey-Owens  Sheet  Glass 
Co.,  Kanawha  City,  W.  Va.  The  DeVoe  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio,  is 
engineer. 

Reimann  &  Co.,  5  East  Front  Street,  Oil  City,  Pa.,  have 
plans  for  a  two-story  automobile  service  building,  with  ma- 
chine shop,  136  X  200  ft.,  estimated  to  cost  $70,000. 

The  Imler  Supply  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  manufacturer  of  dairy 
machinery  and  supplies,  has  acquired  the  property  of  the 
Lutz  Brewery,  150  x  240  ft.,  consisting  of  a  main  seven- 
story  building  and  three  adjoining  structures,  and  will  re- 
model and  improve  the  property  for  a  new  plant. 

The  Savage  Fire  Brick  Co.,  Johnstown,  Pa.,  F.  W.  Minch, 
secretary  and  treasurer,  has  plans  for  new  works  in  the 
vicinity  of  Meyersdale,  Pa.,  with  main  building  one-story, 
75  X  300  ft.,  estimated  to  cost  $50,000. 

The  Board  of  Allegheny  County  Commissioners,  Court 
House,  Pittsburgh,  has  plans  for  a  new  two-story  and  base- 
ment shop,  70  X  330  ft.,  at  the  County  Workhouse,  Park- 
view, near  Pittsburgh,  estimated  to  cost  $200,000  with  equip- 


Chicago 

Chicago,  Sept.   24. 

AFTEK  several  weeks  of  extreme  quiet,  machine 
tool  business  shows  some  signs  of  revival.  In- 
quiries are  more  numerous  and  additional  railroad 
business  is  in  prospect.  The  Chicago,  Burlington  & 
Quincy  is  expected  finally  to  close  against  its  pend- 
ing list  within  the  next  ten  days.  In  addition  it 
has  put  out  an  inquiry  for  a  motor-driven  uni- 
versal grinding  machine,  60  in.  between  centers. 
The  Illinois  Central  has  asked  for  prices  on  four 
machines.  The  Chicago  &  North  Western  and  the 
Chicago.  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  are  taking  figures 
for  1924  budget  purposes.  The  American  Steel  & 
Wire  Co.  is  inquiring  for  a  turret  lathe  and  a 
radial  drill  for  its  Illinois  plants.  The  Pullman  Co. 
is  in  the  market  for  a  hack  saw  in  addition  to  the 
list  which  it  issued  some  weeks  ago.  The  All-Steel 
Equip  Co.,  Aurora,  111.,  inquiring  for  a  hand- 
operated  screw  press  similar  to  a  Walsh  No.  2.  The 
Leonard  Tractor  Co.,  Gary,  Ind.,  contemplates  the 
purchase   of  a  planer. 

A  number  of  fair-sized  orders  have  been  booked 
by  local  machine  tool  houses  recently.  The  Rock- 
ford  Lathe  &  Drill  Co.,  Rocktord,  III.,  has  pur- 
chased three  No.  2%  milling  machines,  a  2% -ft.  and 
a  4-ft.  radial  drill  and  a  horizontal  boring  mill. 
The  American  Maize  Products  Co.,  Chicago,  has 
purchased  a  used  vertical  60-in.  boring  mill  and  a 
used  6-ft.  radial  drill  for  its  plant  at  Roby,  Ind. 
Illinois  Central  List 

One  motor-driven  2^^-in.  double  bolt  cutter  com- 
plete with  standard  equipment 

One     20-in.      motor-driven     upright     high-speed 
drill  with  power  feed. 

One   300-lb.    helve-type   power   hammer   suitable 
for  general,  medium  and  light  blacksmith  worlc 

One  20-in.  x  10-ft.  heavy  duty  engine  lathe  with 
taper  attachment  and  with   16-in.   4   jaw  independ- 
ent  steel    chuck   fitted,    and    with    motor    drive,    in- 
cluding   motor    arranged    for    440-volts,     50-cycle, 
three-phase,  alternating  current. 
The  Yellow   Cab  Mfg.  Co.,   Austin  and  Dickens  Avenues, 
Chicago,    has    let   a    contract    for   a   one-story    power   house, 
53  X  63  ft.,  at  2009-13  Austin  Avenue,  to  cost  $60,000. 

William  H.  Vallas,  Jr.,  manufacturer  of  sheet  metal  work, 
4S11  West  Lake  Street,  Chicago,  will  build  a  one-story  addi- 
tion, 25  X  100  ft.,  at  4825  West  Lake  Street,  to  cost  $6,000. 

The  Goss  Printing  Press  Co.,  1538  South  Paulina  Street, 
Chicago,  has  awarded  contract  for  a  four-story  addition, 
92  X  100  ft.,  at  the  southeast  corner  of  Wood  Street  and 
Fifteenth   Place,  to   cost    $250,000. 

The  Chicago  Concrete  Post  Co.,  9  West  Illinois  Street, 
Chicago,  has  purchased  the  former  plant  of  the  Continental 
Chemical  Works,  at  4701-23  North  Lamon  Avenue, 
125  X   347  ft. 

Ground  has  been  broken  for  an  addition  to  the  plant  of 
the   Standard   Body   Co.,' Angola,    Ind. 
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The  Bortner  Mfg.  Co.,  manufacturer  of  plumbing  supplies. 
3504  West  l>ake  Street.  Chicago,  has  leased  manufacturing 
space  in  the  building  formerly  occupied  by  the  Anhydrous 
Food  Products  Co.,  at  the  corner  of  Stanley  Street  and 
Lakeside   Avenue,   North   Chicago,   111. 

The  Danly  Machine  Specialties,  Inc.,  4911  Lincoln  Avenue, 
Chicago,  formerly  a  division  of  Ludwig  &  Ludwig,  was  re- 
cently organized  as  a  separate  corporation.  It  will  con- 
tinue to  operate  at  its  old  location  and  is  not  in  the  market 
for  additional  equipment  at  present.  Officers  are  R.  C. 
Danly.  president ;  P.  H.  Danly,  vice-president ;  G.  I.  Danly, 
secretary  and  treasurer. 

The  West  Douglas  Welding  &  Boiler  Works,  under  the 
management  of  C.  Regez.  has  been  opened  for  business  in 
Freeport.  111.  Equipment  has  been  installed  for  welding  and 
boiler  repair  work. 

The  Illinois  Electric  Power  Co.  is  constructing  an  electric 
power   plant  at  Peoria,   III.,   to   cost   $3,500,000. 

The  National  Plate  Glass  Co.,  a  subsidiary  of  the  Gen- 
eral Motors  Corporation,  which  is  erecting  a  plant  at  Ottawa, 
111.,  recently  took  bids  on  the  super-structure  of  a  pot 
house  and  a  machine  shop  unit. 

The  Waller  Mfg.  Co.  has  added  a  brass  and  aluminum 
foundry  to  its  plant  at  East  Dubuque.  111. 

The  Woodmanse  Mfg.  Co.,  machinist  and  founder.  Free- 
port,  111.,  is  adding  another  story  to  its  west  building  at  the 
cost  of  $10,000.  The  general  offices  and  display  room  are 
to  be  located  on  the  second  floor  and  the  machine  shops  in 
that  building  will  be  extended  into  the  space  now  occupied 
by  the  offices. 

The  Lindell  Drop  Forge  Co.,  Lansing,  Mich.,  has  awarded 
contract  for  a  forging  plant,  60  x  300  ft.  The  company 
will  confine  its  production  to  forgings  of  light  and  medium 
weight,  which  can  be  handled  by  board  hammers  exclusively. 

The  Reo  Motor  Co.,  Lansing,  Mich.,  has  started  the  con- 
struction of  an  addition  which  will  double  the  size  of  its 
power  plant. 

The  International  Lamp  Corporation,  736  West  Monroe 
Street,  Chicago,  contemplates  the  erection  of  a  new  plant 
on  four  acres  recently  acquired  in  Cicero,  111. 

The  Burr  Co.,  Champaign,  III,,  manufacturer  of  castings 
and  fabricated  steel  specialties,  has  been  purchased  by  G.  S. 
Burtis,  H.  B.  Morrow  and  Robert  Beaird.  Mr.  Burtis  is 
president  of  William  Garrigue  &  Co.,  chemical  engineers, 
Chicago,  Mr.  Beaird  is  president  of  the  Robert  Beaird  Cor- 
poration, industrial  engineer,  Chicago,  and  Mr.  Morrow  was 
formerly  superintendent  of  the  tractor  works  of  the  Inter- 
national  Harvester  Co. 

The  Citizens  Gas  &  Electric  Co.,  Waterloo,  Iowa,  has 
arranged  an  expansion  program  calling  for  an  expenditure  of 
$1,000,000,  including  work  now  in  progress.  Additional  elec- 
tric equipment  to  be  installed  will  cost  $300,000  ;  hydroelec- 
tric power  station  at  Cedar  Falls,  $200,000  ;  Waterloo  River 
power  plant,  $125,000  ;  with  remainder  of  the  fund  for  power 
dam  construction  and  miscellaneous  work. 

The  Minnesota-Edison  Co.,  St.  Cloud,  Minn.,  has  been  or- 
ganized by  Frank  H.  Hughes,  St.  Cloud,  and  associates,  with 
capital  of  $11,000,000.  It  will  take  over  existing  power 
properties  in  this  section,  including  the  electric  generating 
plant  and  system  at  St.  Cloud,  and  contemplates  the  con- 
struction of  additional  power  plants  and   transmission  lines. 

The  Consumers  Power  Co.,  Osage,  Iowa,  will  install  addi- 
tional equipment  at  its  local  steam-operated  electric  gen- 
erating plant  to  double  approximately  the  present  capacity. 

The  Colonial  Steel  Co.,  211  West  Lake  Street,  Chicago,  has 
awarded  a  contract  to  the  Austin  Co,  208  South  La  Salle 
Street,  for  a  new  one-story  building  at  1440-42  Bryan  Place, 
50  X  120  ft.,  estimated  to  cost  $25,000. 

The  Common  Council,  Shelbyville.  111.,  is  planning  for  the 
installation  of  electrically-operated  pumping  machinery  in 
connection  with  improvements  in  the  waterworks  system.  The 
W.  A.  Fuller  Co.,  1917  Railway  E.xchange  Building,  St.  Louis, 
Is  engineer. 

The  Minnesota  Sugar  Co.,  Metropolitan  Bank  Building, 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  is  considering  plans  for  the  construction 
of  a  new  beet  sugar  mill  in  the  vicinity  of  East  Grand  Forks. 
Minn.,  with  power  plant,  estimated  to  cost  $1,200,000,  with 
machinery.     H.   A.   Douglas   is   president. 

Manual  training  equipment  will  be  installed  in  the  two- 
story  and  basement  high  school  to  be  erected  at  Mandan, 
N.  D,,  estimated  to  cost  $150,000,  for  which  bids  have  been 
asked  on  a  general  contract.  G.  R.  Horton,  Jamestown,  N.  D,, 
Is  architect. 

The  Western  Public  Service  Co.,  Chadron,  Neb,,  will  make 
extensions  and  improvements  in  Its  local  power  plant  to  cost 
$25,000,   including  equipment. 


Buffalo 

BtjFFALO,  Sept.  24. 

PLANS  are  being  arranged  by  the  International  Paper  Co., 
Buffalo    Avenue,    Niagara    Falls.    N.    T..    for    a    steam- 
operated  power  house,  estimated  to  cost  $200,000  with  equip- 

J.  K.  Fisher,  1095  Sycamore  Street.  Buffalo,  is  planning 
to  purchase  sheet-metal  working  machinery. 

The  Morrison  &  Risman  Co,,  Bailey  Avenue  and  Broad- 
way. Buffalo,  operating  a  general  iron  and  steel  works,  is 
planning  for  the  installation  of  a  friction  saw,  Ryerson  type  ; 
roller  table.   120  ft,  long,  and   other  apparatus. 

The  American  Kardex  Co..  North  Tonawanda,  N.  T., 
manufacturer  of  filing  equipment,  has  acquired  about  two 
acres  adjoining  its  plant  for  the  erection  of  an  addition,  to 
utilize  a  portion  of  the  site. 

Cole  Brothers.  Lockport,  N.  T.,  will  install  a  machine 
shop  in  their  two-story  automobile  service  building,  55x90 
ft.,  for  which  bids  are  being  asked  on  a  general  contract.  It 
will  cost  about  $35,000.  Nichols  &  Gardinier,  46  North  Pearl 
Street,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  are  architects. 

The  Kroehler  Mfg.  Co..  Ely  Street.  Binghamton.  N.  T., 
manufacturer  of  furniture,  is  planning  the  erection  of  an 
addition  to  cost  close  to  $100,000,  including  machinery. 
Headquarters  of  the  company  are  at  Napervllle,  III. 

The  Standard  Thermometer  Co.,  Ithaca,  N.  T.,  has  ac- 
quired the  Dunn-Salmon  Building,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  for  a  new 
plant  and  will  remove  to  the  new  location  and  install  addi- 
tional  equipment. 

The  Union  Carbide  Co.,  Union  Street,  Niagara  Falls. 
N.  T.,  has  plans  for  a  one-story  addition,  75  x  160  ft., 
to   cost    $50,000.    including   equipment. 

Fire.  Sept.  16.  destroyed  a  portion  of  the  power  house 
and  machinery  at  the  plant  of  the  Fredonia  Laundry  Co., 
Water  Street.  Fredonia,  N.  Y.,  with  loss  estimated  at  $40,000. 
It  is  planned  to  rebuild. 

Arthur  W,  Kreinheder.  commissioner  of  public  works. 
Buffalo,  will  receive  bids  until  Oct.  23  for  equipment  for  a 
filter  plant  at  the  municipal  waterworks,  including  gages, 
rate  controllers,  feed  devices,  meters,  etc.  P\iller  &  McClin- 
tock.  170  Broadway,  New  York,  are  consulting  engineers. 

The  General  Abrasive  Co.,  College  Avenue,  Niagara  Falls. 
N.  Y.,  has  commenced  the  erection  of  an  addition  to  cost 
$20,000. 

The  Batavia  Iron  Works,  Inc.,  Batavia,  N.  T.,  organized 
by  James  F.  Fergsuon  and  Frederick  W.  Allen.  Buffalo, 
operating  a  local  iron  and  steel  works,  has  acquired  the 
plant  of  the  Batavia  Car  Works.  Inc.  The  new  owner  will 
make  improvements  for  the  resumption  of  production,  in- 
cluding car  wheel  manufacture,  etc.  Mr,  Ferguson  is  presi- 
dent of  the  company  and  Mr,  Allen  secretary  and  treasurer. 

A  machine  shop  will  be  installed  in  the  two-story  auto- 
mobile building.  60  x  200  ft,,  to  be  erected  at  Oneonta,  N.  Y., 
estimated  to  cost  $75,000,  for  which  plans  are  being  prepared 
by  G.  L.  Tupper,  204-5  Lane  Building.  The  owner's  name  is 
temporarily  withheld. 

Electric  power  equipment,  transmission,  conveying  and 
other  machinery  will  be  installed  in  the  new  plant  of  the 
duPont  Cellophane  Co..  a  subsidiary  of  the  E.  I.  du  Pont 
de  Nemours  &  Co,,  Buffalo,  N.  Y..  for  which  foundations  are 
under  way  on  the  River  Road.  The  plant  will  be  devoted  to 
the  production  of  transparent  cellulose  products  and  is  esti- 
mated to  cost  $2,000,000  with  machinery,  L,  A.  Yerkes  is 
president,  and  B.  M.  May,  vice-president  and  treasurer. 


Detroit 

Detroit,  Sept.  24. 

TENTATIVE  plans  are  being  considered  by  the  McLean 
Motor  Co,,  1103  Military  Street,  Port  Huron,  Mich.,  for 
new  works  for  the  manufacture  of  automobiles  and  parts. 
Harvey  Dixon  is  president. 

The  Detroit  Auto  Body  Corjroration,  Detroit,  recently  or- 
ganized to  take  over  the  automobile  body  manufacturing 
plant  of  the  Andrew  C.  Sisman  Co..  Beaufait  Street  and  St. 
Paul  Avenue,  has  tentative  plans  for  the  purchase  or  erec- 
tion of  additional  property  for  increase  in  output.  A  stock 
issue  of  $900,000  is  being  sold,  a  portion  of  the  proceeds  to 
be  used  for  expansion. 

Following  the  sale  of  its  can  and  tube  manufacturing  de- 
partments to  the  Continental  Can  Co.,  61  Broadway,  New 
York,  the  National  Can  Co.,  2566  East  Grand  Boulevard.  De- 
troit, is  arranging  facilities  at  its  local  plant  for  the  manu- 
facture of  automobile  radiators  exclusively.  Present  build- 
ings will  be  retained  and  additional  equipment  provided  in 
the  vacated  departments  for  Increase  in  output.  The  Con- 
tinental company  is  arranging  for  expansion  to  accommodate 
the    necessary    increased    manufacture    of    cans    and    tubes. 
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ThoiiKia  a.  Cranwill   l.s  piosiiUiit  of  the  last 
lion. 

The  Ford  Motor  Co..  HiRhliind  Park,  Mich..  Is  planning 
tho  construi-tlon  of  three  new  units  at  Its  body  manuf.-\etur- 
Ing  works  at  Iron  Mountain,  Mich.,  to  cost  In  excess  of  $700,- 
000  with  machinery.  It  has  acquired  property  on  the  West- 
ern Parkway,  Louisville,  and  plans  the  construction  of  a  new 
assembling  plant  estimated  to  cost  $600,000  with  equipment. 

New  interests,  headed  by  O.  O.  Schulz  and  Charles  Hue- 
man,  have  acquired  the  plant  and  business  of  the  Jackson 
Motor  Shaft  Co.,  Jackson,  Mich.,  heretofore  operated  as  a 
unit  of  the  Earl  Motors  Corporation,  for  $,')00.000.  The  com- 
pany will  be  reorganized  and  has  plans  for  development  in 
the  manufacture  of  crankshafts,  camshafts  and  kindred  prod- 
ucts. Mr.  Schulz  will  be  president  of  the  new  company  and 
Mr.  Hueman,  secretary  ;  Frank  Stiente  will  be  plant  super- 
intendent. 

Manual  training  equipment  will  be  installed  in  the  two- 
story  and  basement  high  school  addition  to  be 
erected  at  Birmingham,  Mich.,  estimated  to  cost  $125,- 
000.  Van  Leyen,  Schilling,  Keough  &  Reynolds,  3440  Cass 
Avenue,   Detroit,   are   architects. 

The  Wills  Sainte  Claire  Motor  Co.,  MarysviUe,  Mich.,  is 
perfecting  plants  tor  the  establishment  of  a  new  factory 
branch  at  Detroit,  and  has  leased  a  portion  of  the  Sievers 
&  Erdman  Building,  Beaubien  and  East  Jefferson  Streets. 
A  service  and  machine  repair  works  will  be  located  in  the 
building  at  Larned  and  Rivard  Streets. 

The  Common  Council,  Marquette,  Mich.,  is  arranging  a 
special  election  to  vote  bonds  for  $100,000,  for  a  municipal 
electric  generating  plant  on  the  Dead  River.  Orbison  & 
Orbison,  SIS  College  Avenue,  Appleton.  Wis.,  engineers, 
will    prepare   plans. 

The  Olds  Motor  Works,  Inc.,  Lansing,  Mich.,  is  making 
extensions  at  its  local  plant  for  large  increase  in  production. 
It  is  expected  to  install  facilities  for  about  1000  additional 
workers.      John    Scott    is   plant   manager. 

The  Wilson  Foundry  &  Machine  Co.,  South  Saginaw 
Street,  Pontiac,  Mich.,  has  awarded  a  contract  to  the  Bryale 
Construction  Co.,  Crotoot  Building  for  a  two-story  and  base- 
ment addition,  including  improvements  in  the  present  works, 
to  cost  approximately  $400,000,  with  machinery.  C.  B.  Wilson 
is  vice-president.  Mills,  Rhines,  Bellman  &  Nordhoff,  Ohio 
Building,  Toledo,  are  architects. 

Manual  training  equipment  will  be  installed  in  the  new 
two-story  senior  and  junior  high  school  to  be  erected  at 
Owosso,  Mich.,  estimated  to  cost  $500,000,  for  which  bids 
will  be  called  at  an  early  date  on  a  general  erection  con- 
tract. Lane,  Davenport  &  Peterson,  Charlevoix  Building. 
Detroit,    are   architects. 


Mflwaukee 

Milwaukee,  Sept.   24. 

LITTLE    change    is    noted    in    the    character    or 
volume     of     the     demand     for     machine-tools. 
Scattering  sales  are  being  made  from  day  to  day, 
but    in    general    the   market    remains    quiet.      Auto- 
motive industries  continue  the  best  buyers  and  still 
their  immediate   needs  are  of  rather  scant  propor- 
tions.    Used  machinery  is  in  perhaps  better  demand 
than    new,    and    the    supply    is    fairly    large,    being 
augmented    from    time    to    time    by    lots    growmg 
out  of  liquidation  of  plants.     A  notable  example  is 
the   Mitchell   Motors    Co.   of  Racine,    the   trustee    of 
which  in  tHe  past  week  or  two  has  sold  a  relatively 
enormous   quantity   of  miscellaneous   machinery. 
The    Glancy    Malleable    Corporation    of    Waukesha.    Wis., 
has    taken    over    a    part   of   the    former    Samson    Tractor    Co. 
works   at  Janesville,   Wis.,   and   Is  buying   considerable   new 
and   used  equipment.      An   order   tor   seven   presses   and   four 
drophammers  has  been  placed  with  the  Rocktord  Iron  Works. 
Rockford,  111.     The  Janesville  unit  will  serve  as  the  finishing 
plant    for    the    malleable    foundry    conducted    by    the    Glancy 
company    at    Waukesha,    which    is    occupied    with    orders    for 
parts    for    various    automobile    plants. 

Carl  Otto,  Watertown,  Wis.,  has  engaged  R.  A.  Phillips, 
architect,  Beaver  Reserve  Building,  Madison,  Wis.,  to  design 
a  public  garage,  with  machine  and  service  shop,  60  x  150  tt., 
two  stories  and  part  basement,  estimated  to  cost  $35,000. 
Foundations  will  be  laid  this  fall. 

The  Milwaukee  Coke  &  Gas  Co.,  187  Greenfield  Avenue, 
Milwaukee,  is  awarding  contracts  tor  buildings  and  equipment 
for  a  new  benzol  distillery  and  refinery  in  connection  with 
Its  main  works,  which  will  replace  a  unit  destroyed  by  ex- 
plosion and  fire  on  Aug.  1.  The  cost  is  estimated  at  $250.- 
000.     J.  W.  Schaeffer  is  president  and  general  manager. 

The  Nash  Motors  Co..  Kenosha,  Wis.,  will  build  another 
addition  to  its  four-cylinder  passenger  car  works  on  Clement 


Avenue,  Milwaukee.  It  will  be  200  x  GOO  ft.,  26  ft.  high 
of  brick  and  steel,  and  will  be  known  as  a  loading  building. 
Tho  general  contract  has  been  let  to  Theodore  Stark  &  Co., 
130  Muakego  Avenue,  Milwaukee. 

The  Palmollve  Co.,  42-60  Fourth  Street,  Milwaukee, 
will  build  a  branch  soap,  toilet  goods  and  chemical  works  at 
Newark,  N.  J.,  the  investment  to  be  upward  of  $1,000,000. 
Plans  will  be  completed  at  once  and  purchases  of  machinery 
and  equipment  made  shortly.  A  complete  machine  and  ser- 
vice shop  will  be  provided.     Caleb  E.  Johnson  is  president. 

The  general  contract  for  a  new  machine  shop  and  auto- 
motive service  station  tor  Jim's  Repair  Shop  at  Fifteenth  and 
Galena  Streets,  Milwaukee,  has  been  let  to  the  Byrne  Broth- 
ers Co.,  3112  Burleigh  Street,  by  Frank  Howend.  architect, 
65  Wisconsin  Street.  W^ith  equipment  now  being  contracted 
for,  the  cost  will  be  about  $25,000. 

The  Cedar  Grove  Shoe  Mfg.  Co.,  Cedar  Grove,  Wis.,  is 
buying  shoe  machinery,  motors,  etc.,  for  a  two-story  addi- 
tion, 38  X  144  ft.,  designed  by  Dick  &  Bauer,  architects,  811 
State  Street,  Milwaukee.  Bids  for  the  construction  work 
closed  Sept.  22. 

The  L.  F.  Schoelkopf  Co..  Ford  distributor.  210  East 
Washington  Avenue,  Madison,  Wis.,  is  taking  bids  this  week 
through  Small  &  Flad,  architects,  for  a  four-story  addition, 
43  x  83  ft.  The  upper  floors  will  be  added  to  the  service 
department  and  machine  shop,  for  which  additional  equip- 
ment will  be  purchased. 

The  Lakeside  Bridge  &  Steel  Co.,  North  Milwaukee,  ia  in 
the  market  for  a  rotary  planer,  36  to  48-in.  head,  with  or 
without  turntable. 


Cleveland 

Cleveland,  Sept.   24. 

LOCALLY,    the   market    is   quiet   and    sales   con- 
fined for  the  most  part  to  single  machines.  The 
Humphrey    Mfg.    Co.,    Mansfield,    Ohio,    which    will 
build  a  new  foundry  and  machine  shop,  as  reported 
last  week,   has   sent  out  an   inquiry   tor   about   ten 
standard  machine  tools  and  for  a  5-ton  and  7 '/2-ton 
electric    traveling   crane.      Manufacturers    of    auto- 
matic  screw   machinery    report    an    improvement   in 
orders  for  from  one  to  three  machines,  but  business 
with  machine   tool   builders   in  some   other   lines  is 
lighter  than   a   few   weeks   ago.      Some   business   is 
pending   in   the   Detroit   automotive   field,    including 
machinery      requirements     for     the     Rickenbacker 
Motor  Co.,  which   is  planning  to  double  its  output. 
The  Japanese  Government  is  inquiring  for  machinery  for 
rebuilding   arsenals    destroyed    in    the   earthquake.      Inquiries 
for  automatic  screw  machines  have  reached  agents  of  Ameri- 
can machinery  houses  in  Japan  and  have  been  cabled  to  this 
country.      So    far,   they   have    been    rather    indefinite.      Manu- 
facturers may   await  actual   orders   from  the   Japanese   Gov- 
ernment or  may  decide  to  consign  machinery  to  their  Japanese 
agents   with    the   expectation    that   they    will    receive    orders 
later.     In   addition,    inquiry    has   also    come    from    Japanese 
houses   in   New   York   tor    punching  and    shearing   machinery 
with    a    view    of   finding   what    manufacturers   have    in    stock 
and   lining   up   equipment   to   fill   any   orders   that   they   may 
secure  from  Japan. 

The  Templar  Motor  Car  Co.,  Cleveland,  has  been  or- 
ganized to  take  over  the  Templar  plant  which  for  some  time 
has  been  in  receivership.  T.  L.  Hausmann,  receiver,  is  presi- 
dent of  the  new  company.  None  of  the  members  of  the 
former  Templar  organization  is  affiliated  with  the  new  or- 
ganization, which  will  have  a  capital  stock  of  $2,500,000  in 
preferred  stock  and  100,000  shares  of  no  par  common  stock. 
Baker  Brothers.  Toledo,  Ohio,  have  placed  contract  for  the 
erection  of  a  two-story  machine  shop. 

The  Elyria  Foundry  Co.,  Elyria,  Ohio,  a  subsidiary  of  the 
Brown  Hoisting  Machinery  Co.,  has  purchased  the  adjoining 
plant  of  the  Elyria  Machine  Co.  and  will  use  it  for  enlarging 
its  foundry  capacity.  It  includes  a  machine  shop,  about 
150  X  160  ft.,  which  will  be  used  for  a  foundry  and  a  shell 
shop,  60  X  300  ft.,  which  will  be  converted  into  a  pattern 
storage  department.  The  plant  of  the  Elyria  Machine  Co. 
has  not  been  operated  for  a  long  time  and  its  machinery 
equipment   was  recently    sold    at  auction. 

The  Pioneer  High  Speed  Machine  Knife  &  Tool  Co.,  which 
will  establish  a  plant  in  Cleveland  for  the  manufacture  of 
machine  knives,  has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock 
of   $10,000   by   C.   G.  Willis   and  others. 

The  Citizens  Necessity  Co.,  614  Virginia  Street,  Toledo, 
Ohio,  is  contemplating  the  erection  of  a  new  cold  storage  plant 
to  cost  approximately  $350,000,  with  machinery.  Plans  will 
be  prepared  early  next  year.     J.  Murphy  is  president. 

The  Vannette  Sons  Co.,  Tiffin,  Ohio,  recently  organized, 
has  acquired  property  for  the  establishment  of  a  new  plant 
to  manufacture  lawn  mowers  and  kindred  hardware  products. 
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Indiana 

Indianapolis,  Sept.   24. 

ABOUT  130  acres  at  Gary,  Ind.,  has  been  taken  over  by 
_  the  American  Steel  &  Wire  Co.,  208  South  La  Salle 
Street.  Chicago,  as  a  site  for  a  new  plant.  It  is  stated 
that  the  project  will  involve  more  than  $400,000  and  that 
plans  will  be  prepared  for  buildinir  early  next  year. 

Manual  training  equipment  will  be  installed  in  the  new 
two-story  and  basement  high  school  to  be  erected  at  Con- 
nersville,  Ind.,  estimated  to  cost  $250,000,  for  which  excava- 
tions will  be  made  at  once.  E.  B.  Dunlap  &  Co.,  State  Life 
Building,  Indianapolis,  are  architects. 

The  Craft  Co.,  Wulsin  Building,  Indianapolis,  manufac- 
turing jeweler,  has  leased  space  in  the  Jackson  Building, 
and  will  remove  to  this  location.  Additional  precision  ma- 
chinery  will  be   installed. 

Thomas  L.  Green  &  Co.,  202  Miley  Avenue,  Indianapolis, 
manufacturers  of  bakers'  machinery,  have  plans  for  a  one- 
story  addition  estimated  to  cost  $37,000.  Charles  E.  Bacon, 
605   I.  O.  O.  P.  Building,  is  architect. 

The  Public  School  Board,  Indianapolis,  will  break  ground 
for  a  new  technical  high  school  with  vocational  department, 
estimated  to  cost  $100,000. 

The  Board  of  Commissioners,  Crown  Point.  Ind.,  will  take 
bids  for  a  plant  for  electric  light  and  power  service  at  its 
proposed  sanitarium  estimated  ,to  cost  $350,000.  Karl  D. 
Morris,  Calumet  Building,   East  Chicago,  Ind..  is  architect. 

The  C.  &  G.  Pattern  Works.  2331^  East  Maryland  Street. 
Indianapolis,  has  acquired  the  plant  and  business  of  the 
Modern  Brass  Foundry  Co.,  1026  Kentucky  Avenue,  con- 
sisting of  a  two-story  building,  145  x  145  ft.  The  new  owner 
will  remove  the  pattern  works  to  the  latter  location  and  will 
merge  the  plants.  Plans  are  under  way  for  expansion  in 
both  departments,  with  foundry  to  specialize  in  the  manu- 
facture of  automotive  products.  Charles  J.  Gisler  is  presi- 
dent and  general  manager  and  Fred  D.  Crider,  secretary. 

The  Toledo,  St  Louis  &  Western  Railroad  has  let  contract 
to  Bierd,  Lydon  &  Grandpre,  Inc.,  340  West  Harrison  Street. 
Chicago,  for  the  construction  of  a  27-stall  roundhouse  at 
Frankfort.  Ind..  to  cost  about  $300,000. 


Hoover,  Owens  &  Rentschler  Co.,  and  no  new  works  are  con- 
templated in  the  immediate  future. 

Manual  training  equipment  will  be  installed  in  the  new, 
high  school  to  be  erected  at  Sylvania,  Ohio,  estimated  to  cost 
$150,000,  for  which  plans  are  being  prepared  by  T.  Mc- 
Laughlin and  associates,   Citizens   Building,  Lima,  Ohio. 

The  William  Powell  Co.,  2525  Spring  Grove  Avenue,  Cin- 
cinnati, manufacturer  of  valves  and  steam  specialties,  has 
awarded  contract  to  the  Ferro  Concrete  Construction  Co.. 
Third  and  Elm  Streets,  for  a  three-story  and  basement  addi- 
tion, 45  X  160  ft.,  and  improvements  in  present  plant,  esti- 
mated   to   cost   $150,000. 


Cincinnati 

Cincinnati,  Sept.  24. 

ORDERS  were  more  numerous  in  the  machine 
tool  industry  last  week.  A  St.  Louis  manu- 
facturer is  reported  to  have  booked  a  number  of 
machines,  some  of  which  were  for  Cincinnati  manu- 
facturers. The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  is  placing 
orders  for  its  Eastern  shops,  and  equipment  is  being 
bought  for  the  Harrisburg  shops.  The  list  of  tools 
for  the  Central  and  Western  regions,  over  30  in 
number,  has  not  been  placed  as  yet,  but  orders  will 
probably  go  out  this  week.  Some  buying  by  auto- 
mobile manufacturers  is  also  reported,  but  the 
volume  is  light.  Inquiries  are  increasing  for  one 
and   two  machines. 

Railroad  buying  is  expected  to  develop  this  fall. 
The   Big  Four  has  issued  an  inquiry  for  two  large 
machines    and    is    expected    to    have    another    out 
shortly.      The   Louisville   &  Nashville    Railroad,   the 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio  and  the  Southern  Railroad  are 
also    reported    to    be    considering    the    purchase    of 
equipment    for    various    shops.      Local    dealers    re- 
port a  slightly  improved  demand  from  machine  shops 
in    this    district,    although    the    inquiries    generally 
run   to    small    tools.      A   Philadelphia   manufacturer 
placed    an   order   for   four    engine   lathes   this  week, 
two  of  which  were  booked  by  a  Cincinnati  builder. 
Used  tools  are  in  improved  demand. 
A  tractor  manufacturer  in  this  district  reports  the  receipt 
of  an  order  for  a  number  of  machines  for  shipment  to  South 
America   and   Australia.     Japanese  interests  also  have   been 
buyers  during  the  past  two  weeks. 

The  Ohio  Edison  Co.,  Springfield,  Ohio,  is  contemplating 
the  erection  of  a  12,500-kw.  power  plant  along  the  Mad 
River,  work   on   which  Is  expected  to  start  next  spring. 

The  Standard  Sanitary  Mfg.  Co..  Louisville.  Ky.,  is  hav- 
ing plans  drawn  for  an  addition  to  its  pattern  .shop  to  cost 
$40,000.     D.  X.  Murphy  &  Bros,  are  the  architects. 

The  Hamilton  Press  &  Machinery  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio, 
has  been  organized  with  a  capitalization  of  $100,000  to  manu- 
facture power  presses  and  machine  tools.  The  incorporators 
are  Gordon  S.  Rentschler,  Thomas  A.  Dorsey,  Henry  A. 
Rentschler,  John  H.  Black  and  W.  C.  Shepherd.  Manufac- 
turing   operations    will    be   carried    on    in    the    plant    of    the 
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St.   Louis,   Sept.    24. 

CONTRACT  has  been  let  by  the  Heine  Boiler  Co.,  5319 
Marcus  Street,  SL  Louis,  to  the  Fruin-Colnon  Construc- 
tion Co.,  Merchants  Laclede  Building,  for  a  one-story  addi- 
tion, SO  X  140  ft.,  to  be  equipped  as  a  machine  and  boiler 
shop,  estimated  to  cost  $55,000.  Lichter  &  Jens,  St.  Louis, 
are   architects. 

The  Common  Council,  New  London,  Mo.,  plans  the  in- 
stallation of  electrically-operated  pumping  machinery  in 
connection  with  a  new  municipal  waterworks,  estimated  to 
cost  $35,000.  W.  B.  Rollins  &  Co.,  Railway  Exchange  Build- 
ing,  Kansas  City,   Mo.,  are  engineers. 

A  power  house  will  be  installed  by  the  Jefferson  Cotton 
Mills  Co.,  Pine  Bluff,  Ark.,  recently  organized  in  connec- 
tion with  its  proposed  mill.  The  complete  machinery  in- 
stallation is  estimated  to  cost  $250,000. 

The  Arkansas  Bauxite  Products  Co.,  P.  O.  Box  381,  Little 
Rock,  Ark.,  recently  organized,  is  planning  the  construc- 
tion of  a  new  factory  to  manufacture  alum  and  kindred 
products,  estimated  to  cost  $75,000,  of  which  about  $40,000 
will  be  expended  for  machinery  and  electric  power  equip- 
ment.     G.  W.    Goodman    is   secretary. 

Manual  training  equipment  will  be  installed  in  the  new 
high  school  to  be  erected  at  Burlingame,  Kan.,  estimated  to 
cost  $95,000,  for  which  bids  will  soon  be  asked  on  a  general 
contract.  W.  E.  Glover,  Stormont  Building,  Topeka,  Kar., 
is  architect. 

The  St.  Louis  Coffin  Co.,  1821  Choteau  Avenue,  St. 
Louis,  will  commence  the  erection  of  an  addition,  125  x  160 
ft.,  estimated  to  cost  $55,000.  E.  J.  Hass,  3228  Magnolia 
Avenue,   is  architect. 

The  Border  City  Ice  &  Cold  Storage  Co.,  Fort  Smith, 
Ark.,  has  inquiries  out  for  a  steam  boiler,  about  500  hp., 
and  auxiliary  equipment. 

The  Common  Council,  Owensboro,  Ky..  plans  the  in- 
stallation of  electrically- operated  pumping  machinery  in 
connection  with  proposed  extensions  at  the  waterworks  plant, 
for  which  a  bond  issue  of  $100,000  is  being  arranged. 

The  Fred  Medart  Mfg.  Co.,  Second  and  Potomac  Streets, 
St.  Louis,  manufacturer  of  steel  lockers,  shelving  and  kin- 
dred equipment,  has  awarded  a  general  contract  to  the 
Woermann  Construction  Co..  Syndicate  Trust  Building,  for 
a  one-story  addition.  130  x  260  ft.,  estimated  to  cost  $100,000, 
including  equipment. 

A  power  house  will  be  constructed  at  the  proposed  textile 
mill  of  the  Tulsa  Cotton  Mills  Co..  Tulsa,  Okla.,  recently 
organized,  estimated  to  cost  $200,000.  The  Southwest  Engi- 
neering Co.,   Tulsa,   architect  and  Daniel  Hunt  president. 

The  Duncan  Machinery  Co..  P.  O.  Box  265,  Knoxville, 
Tenn..  machinery  dealer,  has  inquiries  out  for  a  double- 
cylinder,  single  drum  hoisting  engine  wiHj  auxiliary  equip- 
ment :  also  for  a  hoisting  engine  for  mining  service,  single 
drum,   to   handle   about   1900   ft.   of    %    in.  cable. 

Carl  Willms,  Jr..  Erwin,  Tenn..  is  in  the  market  for  a 
box  car  loader,   about  10  ft.   long,  electrically  operated. 

The  Louisville  Petroleum  Refining  Co.,  Louisville,  has 
selected  a  site  on  the  Ohio  River  for  a  new  oil  refinery 
with  initial  output  of  about  2500  bbl.  per  day,  estimated  to 
cost  $300,000,  including  machinery.  W.  M.  Mitchell  is 
president. 

A  cold  storage  and  refrigerating  plant,  with  steel  ovens, 
conveying  and  other  machinery  will  be  installed  in  a  five- 
story  and  basement  addition  to  be  erected  by  the  Gould 
Cracker  &  Candy  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  to  cost  about  $125,- 
000.  including  equipment.  Shepard  &  Wiser,  1202  R.  A. 
I>ong    Building,    are  architects. 

The  Trenton  Cotton  Oil  Co.,  Trenton.  Tenn.,  has  been 
organized  with  a  capital  of  $100,000  to  take  over  the  cotton 
oil  mill  of  the  American  Cotton  Oil  Co..  recently  acquired 
bv  R.  H.  Baker  and  L.  P.  Brown,  both  of  Memphis,  Tenn., 
who  will  head  the  new  company.  The  same  owners  have 
purchased  the  American  Cotton  Oil  Co.  refinery  at  Memphis 
for  $75,000,  and  will  convert  this  property  tor  an  oil  mill 
machinery  works.   Including  repair  and   used  equipment   de- 
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partment.  U.  H.  Patterson,  Trenton.  Tenn.,  is  also  Inter- 
ested  In   the  now   organization. 

Manual  traliilnK  equininent  will  be  Installed  in  tlie  new 
senior  and  Junior  hlRh  school  to  be  erected  at  Warrens- 
burg.  Mo.,  estimated  to  cost  I18&.000,  for  which  excavations 
will  bo  made  at  once.  J.  H.  Felt  &  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
are  architects. 

The  Empire  Companies.  Inc..  Bartlesville.  Okla..  has  com- 
menced the  construction  of  a  new  gas  compressing  plant 
at  Cambridge.  Kan.,  with  capacity  of  40,000.000  cu.  ft.  per 
day.  estimated  to  cost  $90,000.  Pour  gas  engines,  compressors 
and   auxiliary   equipment  will   be   installed. 

The  Kansas  City  Light  &  Power  Co.,  Grand  Avenue,  Kan- 
sas  City,  Mo.,  has  plans  for  a  one-story  automobile  service 
and  repair  building,  160  x  180  ft.,  at  Ninth  and  Charlotte 
Streets,  for  company  motor  trucks  and  cars,  estimated  to 
cost   $1)5.000.   with  equipment. 


at  316  South  Miami  Avenue,  recently  destroyed  by  fire  with 
loss  estimated  at  $55,000. 

The  Valley  Ice  &  Electric  Co.,  McAllen,  Tex.,  will  in- 
stall electrically-operated  pumping  machinery  at  the  local 
waterworks. 

The  Dyer  Mfg.  Co.,  Bell,  Cal.,  is  inquiring  for  an  8-tt., 
10 -gage  power  brake,  similar  to  Keencs. 


The  Gulf  States 


Birmingham.  Sept.  24. 

BIDS  will  be  received  by  the  supervising  architect.  Treas- 
ury Department.  Washington,  until  Oct.  16.  for  a 
power  plant  with  complete  equipment,  and  refrigerating 
equipment,  for  the  National  Home  for  Lepers.  Carville.  La. ; 
also  for  one  engine-generator. 

W.  M.  Smith  &  Co..  P.  O.  Box  1709,  Birmingham,  have 
inquiries  out  for  an  air  compressor.  SO-hp.  boiler,  and  auxil- 
iary equipment. 

The  Gadsden  Ice  &  Fuel  Co..  Gadsden,  Ala.,  recently 
organized  with  a  capital  of  $150,000,  will  take  over  and 
expand  ice-manufacturing  plants  on  local  site  and  at  Attala, 
Ala.      Otto  Agricola  is   secretary. 

The  Dallas  Power  &  Light  Co..  Dallas.  Tex.,  has  ar- 
ranged for  an  increase  in  capital  from  $3,500,000  to  $4,500.- 
000.  a  portion  of  the  proceeds  to  be  used  in  connection  with 
a   new   local   electric   generating  plant. 

Manual  training  equipment  will  be  installed  in  the  new 
senior  high  school  to  be  erected  at  Denton.  Tex.,  estimated 
to  cost  $150,000.  for  which  excavations  will  soon  be  made. 
The  Board  of  Education  is  in  charge. 

Work  is  in  progress  on  the  erection  of  a  new  cotton  oil 
mill  at  Lubbock,  Tex.,  and  equipment  to  provide  for  an 
output  of  110  tons  a  day  will  be  installed.  The  plant  will  be 
owned  and  operated  by  the  Lubbock  Cotton  Oil  Co.,  and  is 
estimated   to  cost   $275,000.   including   equipment. 

The  Common  Council.  Bayou  la  Batre.  La.,  is  interested 
in  a  project  to  build  a  municipal  ice-manufacturing  plant. 
to   cost   about   $50,000   with   equipment. 

Plans  are  under  way  for  the  installation  of  electrically- 
operated  pumping  machinery  in  connection  with  a  water- 
works plant  at  White  Springs.  Fla..  estimated  to  cost  $30,000. 
The  Common   Council   is   in  charge. 

V.  K.  Bessonette.  P.  O.  Box  191.  Waco.  Tex.,  has  plans 
under  way  for  the  establishment  of  a  plant  to  manufacture 
electric  storage  batteries. 

The  Desdemon,!  Electric  Co..  Desdemona.  Tex.,  is  plan- 
ning for  the  installation  of  additional  equipment,  including 
oil-operated  engine,  electric  generator,  switchboard  and 
auxiliary  machinery. 

Edward  Tucker,  Ocala.  Fla..  is  planning  the  construction 
of  a  one-story  automobile  service  building.  110  x  200  ft.. 
with  machine  shop,  estimated  to  cost  $50,000  with  equipment. 
A.   C.   Price.   Bradentown,  Fla.,   is  architect. 

The  J.  Decker  &  Sons  Sales  Co.,  Dallas.  Tex.,  meat 
packer,  has  commenced  the  construction  of  a  new  cold 
storage  plant  at  Griffin  and  Laws  Streets,  estimated  to  cost 
$60,000.  including  equipment. 

The  Florida  Food  Products.  Inc..  P.  O.  Box  96.  Stuart, 
Fla.,  is  planning  the  construction  of  an  electric  power  house. 
and  will  make  inquiries  for  equipment  at  once.  A  refrigerat- 
ing plant  will  also  be  installed.  The  company  was  organized 
recently  with  a  capital   of   $500,000. 

The  Weekers  Auto  Parts  Co..  New  Orleans,  is  planning 
to  rebuild  the  portion  of  its  works  at  Carondelet  and  Erato 
Streets,  recently  destroyed  by  fire  with  loss  estimated  at 
$50,000. 

The  Magnolia  Carbon  Co..  Monroe.  La.,  recently  organ- 
ized with  a  capital  of  $500,000.  is  planning  the  construction 
of  a  gasoline  refinery  in  connection  with  Its  proposed  car- 
bon plant.  The  entire  works  will  cost  $400,000,  including 
machinery.  W.  L.  Ethridge,  secretary,  will  be  in  charge 
of  all  equipment  purchases.  W.  H.  Price.  Swartz.  La.,  is 
construction    engineer. 

The  Indiana  Truck  Corporation,  Miami,  Fla.,  Is  plan- 
ning to  rebuild  the  portion  of  its  service  and  repair  building 


Canada 

Toronto,  Sept.  24. 

INQUIRY  for  machine  tools  continues  a  strong 
feature  in  this  market.  Buying,  however.  Is 
chiefly  confined  to  small  lots  and  preference  is 
shown  for  labor  and  time  saving  equipment. 
Second  hand  and  rebuilt  machine  tools  are  in 
good  demand. 

The  Marvel  Equipment  Co.  of  Canada,  a  subsidiary  of  the 
Marvel  Equipment  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  manufacturer  of 
portable  outilts.  oil  and  grease  pumps,  etc.,  will  establish  a 
fatcory  at  Belleville,  Ont. 

The  General  Motors  Corporation  of  Canada,  Oshawa,  Ont.. 
is  building  an  assembling  plant  on  Division  Street  to  cost 
$300,000. 

The  Town  Council,  Cochrane.  Ont.,  will  install  a  sewage 
disposal  plant  to  cost  $25,000.  Work  will  be  done  under  the 
supervision  of  the  town  engineer,  who  will  purchase  all 
equipment. 

The  Alberta  Granite  &  Marble  Works.  Edmonton,  Alberta, 
is  having  plants  prepared  for  a  factory  on  101st  and  107th 
Streets,  to  cost   $10,000. 

Plans  are  being  revised  for  the  erection  of  a  new  foundry 
for  the  Canadian  Westinghouse  Co.,  Aberdeen  Street,  West, 
Hamilton,  Ont. 

The  B.  C.  B.  Berry  Growers'  Union,  New  Westminster, 
B.  C,  will  build  a  cold  storage  plant  to  cost  $75,000. 

D.  Bell,  Collingwood,  Ont..  has  the  general  contract  for 
the  erection  of  a  plant  for  the  Canadian  Postal  Lock-Nut  & 
Bolt   Co. 

The  Harbor  Commission,  Montreal,  is  erecting  a  machine 
shop   to    cost   $40,000. 

Plans  are  being  prepared  for  a  paper  mill  at  St. 
Catherines,  Ont,  for  the  Garden  City  Paper  Co..  Mer- 
riton.  Ont,  to  cost  $400,000.  W.  J.  Trible,  54  University 
Avenue,   Toronto,    is   engineer  and   general   contractor. 

An  addition  to  the  power  plant  at  Yorkton,  Saslc,  to  cost 
$63,000  is  contemplated.  It  will  include  the  purchase  of  two 
300  hp.,  Mirrless  Bickerton  and  Day  Diesel  engines,  two 
generators,   and   other   equipment. 

The  Municipal  Electric  Light  &  Power  plant  at  Melville. 
Sask.,  was  destroyed  by  fire  with  a  loss  of  $100,000. 

The  plant  of  the  International  Fibre  Board  Co.,  Ltd., 
Penetanguishene,  Ont,  was  destroyed  by  fire  with  a  loss  of 
$150,000. 

The  Canadian  Roofing  Co.,  Winsdor,  Ont,  is  making  ar- 
rangements for  the  erection  of  a  new  manufacturing  plant 
to  replace  that  recently  destroyed  by  fire  and  is  interested 
in  equipment. 

Construction  work  is  under  way  on  the  erection  of  an 
addition  to  the  plant  of  the  Pendrith  Machinery  Co.,  970 
Queen  Street.  West.  Toronto.  The  Dowling  Construction  Co.. 
Yonge  Street,  Toronto,  has  the  general  contract.  Some 
equipment  has  yet  to  be  purchased. 

The  W.  &  C.  Window  Regulator  Co..  Chesley,  Ont.  is 
contemplating  the  erection  of  a  manufacturing  plant  to  cost 
$100,000  for  the  manufacture  of  a  patent  window  regulator. 
R.  J.  Ranney.   manager,   is  inquiring  for  equipment. 

The  Ottawa  River  Power  Co..  Ltd.,  145  St.  James  Street. 
Montreal,  is  in  the  market  for  power  and  transmission  equip- 
ment and  machinery. 

The  Universal  Wheel  Co.,  Ltd.,  Windsor,  Ont.,  has 
leased  the  building  formerly  occupied  by  the  Universal 
Button  Co.,  and  will  commence  the  manufacture  of  disk  auto- 
mobile  wheels. 

Construction  will  start  at  an  early  date  on  a  gas  plant 
for  the  Winnipeg  Electric  Railway,  Winnipeg,  Man.  It  will 
cost  approximately  $1,000,000  and  will  be  equipped  with  the 
latest    machinery. 

Dustless  Sifters.  Ltd..  Brantford.  Ont.  is  in  the  market 
for  equipment  to  manufacture  ash  sifters,  fuel  saving  de- 
vices, etc.     I.  Lunenfeld  is  the  purchasing  agent. 

The  E.  B.  Myers  Co.,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  will  make  purchases 
for  the  manufacture  of  radio  equipment,  etc.  F.  Callaghan, 
222   St.   James   Street.  Montreal,   is  receiving  quotations. 

Firstbrook  Brothers,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  has  purchased  a  site  on 
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Caledonia    Road,    and    will    erect    a    factory    for    the    manu- 
facture   of   builders'    supplies,    etc. 

The   De   Laval   Co.,   Peterborough,   Ont.,   will   build   addi- 
tion to  its  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  cream  separators. 


The  Pacific  Coast 


San  Francisco,  Sept.  19. 

NEGOTIATIONS  are  under  way  between  the  Paramount 
Motors  Co.,  Azusa,  Cal.,  and  city  officials  for  a  site  for 
the  construction  of  a  new  plant  to  manufacture  automobiles. 
The  company  agrees  to  expend  at  least  $100,000  for  the 
works,  including  equipment. 

The  United  States  Steel  Products  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  has 
awarded  a  contract  to  Gutleben  Brothers,  609  I.  W.  Hellman 
Building,  for  the  erection  of  a  one-story  distributing  plant 
and  works.  300  x  400  ft.,  at  Vernon,  Cal.,  with  one-story 
office,  50  X  100  ft.  Hoisting,  conveying  and  other  equipment 
will  be  installed. 

The  Washington  Water  Power  Co.,  Spokane,  Wash.,  has 
acquired  the  plant  and  property  of  the  Okanogan  Valley 
Power  Co.,  and  plans  the  erection  of  an  addition  to  the  hydro- 
electric generating  station  at  Similkameen  Falls,  to  increase 
the  capacity  about  2500  hp. 

The  Board  of  Public  Works,  Portland,  Ore.,  is  arranging 
an  appropriation  of  $17,400  for  the  purchase  of  tools  and 
equipment  for  installation  in  the  new  four-story  municipal 
shop  and  warehouse  to  be  erected  at  Fourth  and  Market 
Streets,  to  cost  $35,900  exclusive  of  machinery. 

The  Pacific  Portland  Cement  Co.,  Pacific  Building,  San 
Francisco,  has  tentative  plans  for  a  new  cement  mill  in  the 
vicinity  of  Redwood  City,  Cal..  with  power  plant,  to  cost 
$700,000  with  machinery. 


S.  G.  Beach  &  Son,  Placerville,  Cal.,  are  planning  for  ex- 
tensions in  their  box  factory,  including  the  installation  of 
electric  power  and  other  machinery,  to  cost  $30,000.  A  new 
company  is  being  organized  to  take  over  and  expand  the 
company,  in  which  Seth  G.  Beach,  head  of  the  present  com- 
pany, will  be  interested. 

The  Oakland  Foundry  &  Furnace  Co.,  Oakland,  Cal.,  is 
arranging  for  the  removal  of  its  plant  to  a  new  site  acquire^ 
on  Third  Street,  West  Berkeley,  Cal..  where  operations  will 
be  considerably  extended  to  cover  the  manufacture  of  a  pat- 
ented furnace,  and  operation  of  a  general  commercial  foun- 
dry. Officers  of  the  company  are  interested  in  the  Newman 
Pattern  Works.  Oakland,  and  this  plant  will  be  removed  also 
to  the  new  location  and  operated  jointly  with  the  foundry. 
John  Newman  heads  both  organizations ;  John  E.  Hyatt, 
mechanical  engineer,  is  secretary  and  treasurer. 

The  Pacific  Power  &  Light  Co.,  Portland,  Ore.,  is  planning 
the  construction  of  a  new  power  house  at  Pendleton,  Ore., 
to  cost  $140,000  including  equipment. 

The  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Co.,  445  Sutter  Street,  San 
Francisco,  operating  hydroelectric  and  other  power  plants 
in  northern  California,  will  issue  bonds  for  $10,000,000,  a  por- 
tion of  the  proceeds  to  be  used  for  extensions.  Work  will 
soon  commence  on  a  new  steam-operated  power  plant  on 
Stevenson  Street,  estimated,  to  cost  $250,000  with  machinery. 

The  Santa  Fe  Railway  Co..  Kerchkotf  Building.  Loa 
Angeles,  has  awarded  a  contract  to  Robert  E.  McKee,  El 
Paso.  Tex.,  for  a  new  pipe  and  tin-working  shop  at  San 
Bernardino,  Cal.,  to  cost  $55,000. 

The  Common  Council.  Seattle,  Wash.,  has  approved  an 
appropriation  of  $50,000  for  extensions  in  the  municipal 
steam-operated  electric  power  plant,  used  for  auxiliary  ser- 
vice, to  include  the  installation  of  superheaters,  oil-burning 
system  and  other  equipment. 


STEEL    AND    INDUSTRIAL    STOCKS 


Market    Remains    Sluggish    and    Unsettled — Pre- 
vailing Tone  Is  Bearish 

Industry  has  staged  no  autumn  quickening  to  buoy  stocks 
above  the  sluggish  condition  into  which  they  have  lapsed  and 
from  which  the  course  of  limited  trading  has  made  little 
departure.  Steels  revived  at  midweek,  but  the  new  strength 
waned  later  in  the  week.  The  conciliatory  foreign  mood 
could  not  prevail  against  domestic  uncertainty.  United  States 
Cast  Iron  Pipe  &  Foundry  displayed  exceptional  strength, 
obviously  reflecting  favorable  earnings. 

The  range  of  active  steel  and  industrial  stocks  from  Mon- 
day of  last  week  to  Monday  of  this  week  was  as  follows ; 

Low     High  Low     High 

Allis-Chalmers. .  .    39%      42  Int.   Har.  new. .  .    75%      76% 

Allis-Chalm.  pf . .    92Vi     93  Lima  Loco 62         63% 

American    Can...    90'^      93%       Midvale    Steel...    25%      26% 

American  Can  pf.107%   107%       Nat.-Acme    10%     lOV- 

Am.  Car  &  Fdry.  15514   158  Nat.    En.   &   Stm.   55%      59 

Am.  Car  &  F.  pf.ll7        117  Nat.  En.  &  S.  pf.  97  97 

Am.   Locomotive.    6S         lOVi      N.  T.  Air  Brake.   35%      37% 

Am.    Radiator...    80  80  Otis  Steel   7%        8% 

Am.  Steel  Fdries.   35  36  Otis   Steel  pf 49  49 

Baldwin    Loco... 112%    117%       Pressed    Stl.    Car  48  52 

Bald.  Loco.   pf...ll3        113  Ry.  Steel  Spring.    99%    102 

Bethlehem  Steel.    47  49%       Replogle    Steel...    10%      11% 

Beth.  pf.    new...    91%      92i/,       Republic    42%      44% 

Beth.  Stl.  8%  pf. 105        106  Republic    pf 87  87% 

Br.    Em.  Steel...      6  6  Sloss    43  44 

Br.  Em.  Stl.  2  pf.  16%     16"'i      Transue-Williams  31         31 

Chic.    Pneu.    Tool  80  80%       U.    S.   Pipe 29%      34% 

Colo.  Fuel 25  27  U.  S.  Pipe  pf 74  78% 

Crucible  Steel...   58%     62%       U.  S.  Steel 86%     89% 

Gen.  Electric 167%   169%      U.  S.  Steel  pf...ll6%   117% 

Gt.  No.  Ore  Cert.   26%      29%       Vanadium    Steel.    29  30 

Gulf  States  Steel  74%      79%       W'house  Air  Br.    80%      81 
Inland  Steel 32  33  T'gstown  S.  &  T.   65  67 


Annual  Meeting  of  Canadian  Locomotive  Co., 
Ltd. 

The  Canadian  Locomotive  Co..  Ltd..  Kingston.  Ont..  has 
unfilled  orders  to  the  extent  of  $2,300,000  and  it  was  an- 
nounced after  the  annual  meeting  that  the  plant  had  enough 
work  on  hand  to  keep  it  running  well  into  next  spring.  F.  G. 
Wallace  of  Pittsburgh,  resigned  the  presidency,  and  Aemilius 
Jarvis  was  appointed  to  succeed  him,  also  retaining  the  chair- 
manship of  the  board,  William  Casey,  vice-president  and 
general  manager,  and  William  Harty,  Jr..  secretary,  were 
reelected,  as  were   the  directors. 

The  usual  quarterly  dividend  of  1%  per  cent  on  preferred 
stock  and  1  per  cent  on  common  stock  was  declared.  In  his 
statement  to  the  shareholders,  Mr.  Jarvis,  chairman  of  the 
board,   pointed  out  that  there  had  been  a  shut  down  of  the 


plant  for  over  20  months  and  that  very  little  profits  from  the 
new  business  had  entered  into  the  current  year.  Despite  this 
the  operating  profits,  together  with  the  income  from  the  in- 
vestments, has  enabled  the  company  to  show  an  operating 
profit  for  the  year  of  $7,401  over  the  charges  for  the  shut  down 
period,  leaving  the  surplus  after  payment  of  interest  at 
$1,007,317.  There  were  Victory  bonds  at  cost  to  the  amount 
of  $1,040,760.  The  amount  of  the  accounts  payable  including 
a  bank  loan  of  $750,000  was  $1,273,920,  whereas  the  current 
assets,  cash,  and  investments  amounted  to  $2,487,667.  Since 
1917  there  has  been  an  average  net  earning  of  $432,706  per 


Plans  of  New  Companies 

The  C.  G.  Spring  Co.,  1819  Broadway,  New  York,  has 
been  incorporated  with  capital  stock  of  $50,000  to  manufac- 
ture automobile  springs  and  bumpers.  Plants  are  maintained 
at  Kalamazoo.  Mich.,  Detroit  and  Cleveland.  Later  the  com- 
pany expects  to  install  facilities  for  manufacturing  fittings. 
Christian  Girl  is  president  and  A.  C.  Bergmann  is  New  York 

The  American  Batteries,  Inc.,  care  of  H.  C.  Curran,  111 
Broadway,  New  York,  has  been  organized  with  $1,500,000 
capital  stock  to  manufacture  batteries.  Its  plant  is  located 
at  Waco,  Tex.,  and  is  now  in  operation. 

The  Eden  Washer  Corporation,  Paterson,  N.  J.,  incorpo- 
rated with  capital  stock  of  $325,000,  will  manufacture  wash- 
ing machines.  The  Bobbins  &  Myers  Co.,  Springfield.  Ohio, 
will  build  the  machines  by  contract.  All  Jigs,  tools  and  ma- 
chinery of  the  new  company  are 
duction  should  begin  about  Nov. 
president. 

The  du  Pont  Cellophane  Co.  has  been  organized  as  a  sub- 
sidiary of  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.  and  will  build  a 
$2,000,000  plant  on  the  Niagara  River  at  Buffalo.  Cello- 
lihane.  the  chief  product,  is  a  cellulose  substance.  L.  A. 
Yerkes  is  president ;  B.  M.  May,  vice-president  and  treasurer ; 
M.  du  Pont  Lee,  secretary. 

Construction  has  begun  on  the  new  copper  smelter  at  San. 
Luis  Potosi.  Mexico,  of  the  Towne  Mines.  Inc.,  recently  or- 
ganized by  the  American  Smelting  &  Refining  Co.  to  take 
over  mines  formerly  owned  by  the  Compania  Metalurgica 
Mexicana.  The  smelter  will  have  a  capacity  of  30.000  to 
50,000  tons  of  charge  per  month  and  will  cost  approximately 
$1,500,000.  The  work  of  rehabilitating  the  Towne  properties 
at  Santa  Barbara  has  begun,  large  pumping  equipment  now 
being  installed.  It  is  expected  that  the  coinpany  will  be 
ready  for  operation  in  the  fall  of  1924. 

The  Wright  Machine  Co.,  Worcester.  Mass.  has  been  in- 
corporated with  $250,000  preferred  stock  and  2500  shares, 
no   par  value,   and   will   manufacture  machine   tool   products. 
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It  has  purchiised  property  formerly  owned  by  the  R.  li. 
Phillips  Mfg.  Co.,  Worcester,  and  the  American  Steam  Gauge 
&  Mfg.  Co.,  Boston. 

The  Florida  Steel  &  Wire  Co.,  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  has  been 
Incoriioralcd  with  $225,000  capital  and  will  establish  a  plant 
for  the  manufacture  of  wire  nails.  It  is  understood  the  com- 
pany may  mniiufacturo  barbed  wire  and  other  fencing 
later  on. 

The  United  Metal  Products  Co.,  Canton,  Ohio,  has  been 
organized  to  purchase  the  property  formerly  owned  by  the 
Central  Metal  Products  Corporation.  It  will  manufacture 
hollow  metal  doors  and  drawn  steel  and  bronze  moldings. 

The  Heateconomy  Corporation.  New  Yorl<,  has  been  in- 
corporated with  capital  stock  of  $10,000  and  will  manufacture 
apparatus  for  oil  burners.  Manufacturing  will  be  done  by 
contract,  a  few  hundred  of  the  devices  to  be  ordered  im- 
mediately. Further  details  of  operation  are  Indefinite.  In- 
corporators are  E.  T.  Crepeau  and  J.  A.  Mallon.  Address 
care  of  O.  P.  Carpenter,  154  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 

A.  M.  Kennedy  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  has  been  organized 
to  manufacture  printing  presses  and  parts,  but  no  manufac- 
turing is  contemplated  at  the  present  time.  The  company  will 
act  as  distributor  In  these  and  kindred  lines.  Temporary 
offices  will  be  located  at  396  Broadway.  Bernard  Berger, 
305   Broadway,  Is   representative. 

The  Leff  Electrical  Co.,  Brooklyn,  has  been  incorporated 
with  capital  stock  of  $20,000,  to  manufacture  electrical  spe- 
cialties. Temporary  headquarters  are  at  Canarsie,  Brooklyn. 
Manufacturing  will  not  be  undertaken  at  present.  The  com- 
pany will  confine  its  activities  to  electrical  contracting.  J.  H. 
Leff,  499  Hart  Street,  Brooklyn,  represents  the  company. 

The  Wallace-Lispenard  Cotton  Harvester  Co.,  care  of 
H.  M.  Wise,  7  Dey  Street,  New  York,  organized  some  time 
ago  to  manufacture  cotton  harvesting  machinery  has  post- 
poned manufacturing  plans  for  the  present.  A  few  machines 
will  be  built  for  demonstration  purposes  and  when  quantity 
production  is  undertaken  the  work  will  be  done  by  contract. 
Incorporators  are  L.  H.  Cohn  and  George  Lispenard,  Lispen- 
ard  &  Park,  250  Canal  Street. 

The  Sar  Vant-Weatherdon  Co.,  331  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York,  has  been  organized  to  manufacture  machinery.  Plans 
for  operation  have  not  been  perfected.  The  incorporators  are 
W.  N.  Sar  Vant,  F.  J.  E.  Weatherdon  and  C.  D.  Landry. 

The  New  Matic  Machine  Corporation,  New  York,  recently 
incorporated  with  capital  stock  of  $50,000  to  manufacture 
machinery,  will  establish  its  plant  in  New  York.  Equipment 
will  be  installed  and  operations  will  be  under  way  as  soon 
as  possible.  Address  care  of  Levisohn,  Niner  &  Levisohn,  13 
Astor  Place. 

The  King  Partition  Block  Corporation.  New  York,  has 
been  incorporated  with  $15,000  capital  stock,  and  will  manu- 
facture cement  blocks.  Plans  are  not  definite.  Frederick  L. 
Keppler,  formerly  of  the  Keppler  Blair  Construction  Co.,  who 
now  is  located  at  1799  First  Avenue,  heads  the  company. 

The  Commerce  Motor  Truck  Co.  has  been  organized  to 
continue  the  business  of  the  Motor  Car  Co.,  Detroit.  The 
new  organization  is  headed  by  Walter  Parker,  who  planned 
and  directed   the   formation  of  the   Commerce   company. 

The  Great  Eastern  Sugar  Co.,  incorporated  to  engage  in 
an  extensive  sugar  beet  business  on  Long  Island,  has  planned 
to  erect  a  large  factory.  Kurt  Grunwald,  consulting  agricul- 
ture engineer  of  Denver  and  Medford,  L.  I.,  is  the  principal 
organizer.  The  company  is  ready  to  spend  $7,000,000  in  this 
development.  In  connection  with  a  colonizing  plan  the  com- 
pany has  purchased  40,000  acres  of  land  which  will  be 
equipped  with  necessary  buildings  and  machinery. 

The  Goodwin  Antipilferage  Automatic  Lock  Corporation, 
Woolworth  Building.  New  York,  has  been  incorporated  with 
$50,000  capital  to  manufacture  locks.  Negotiations  are  being 
made  to  have  the  work  done  by  contract  and  the  company 
wishes  to  communicate  with  firms  equipped  for  this  line. 
J.   D.   Jolkovski    heads   the   company. 

The  Empire  Block  Corporation,  Utica,  N.  Y.,  has  been 
organized  with  $50,000  capital  stock  to  manufacture  cement 
blocks.  It  is  a  subsidiary  of  the  Empire  Wall  Plaster  Co., 
Utica.  D.  W.  Kunkel,  G.  Hopp  and  J.  Ferguson  are  the 
principals. 

The  Maximum  Motors  Corporation.,  2  Rector  Street,  New 
York,  incorporated  several  months  ago  to  manufacture  ma- 
chinery, has  built  six  motors  with  a  new  valve  design  and 
will  continue  testing  operations  for  a  few  weeks.  Manu- 
facturing will  be  done  eventually  but  plans  are  not  yet  being 
considered.     C.  Mackay,  Room  1624,  heads  the  company. 

The  Oil-O-Matic  Heating  Corporation,  439  Boush  Street, 
Norfolk,  Va.,  has  been  organized  to  handle  automatic  oil 
burners,  oil  burning  equipment  and  oil.  C.  C.  Carper  is  gen- 
eral manager. 

The  Tice  Tinsley  Steel  Co..  Terminal  Building,  Youngs- 
town,  Ohio,  has  been  organized  with  $50,000  capital  stock  to 


succeed  the  Tice  Steel  Co.,  that  city.  The  new  company  will 
deal  in  sheets,  plates,  strip  and  ternc  plate  second.s,  as  well 
as  surplus  mill  supplies.  Charles  A.  Tice  was  formerly  as- 
sistant general  manager  of  sales  of  the  Brier  Hill  Steel  Co. 
George  C.  Tinsley  was  vice-president  of  the  Commercial 
Shearing  &  Stamping  Co.,  general  manager  of  the  sheet  and 
tin  plate  department,  David  J.  Joseph  Co.,  Toungstown,  and 
wa.s  tor  several  years  with  the  Sharon  Steel  Hoop  Co., 
Sharon,   Pa. 

The  Hoops-Wood  Shipyard,  Inc.,  Eightieth  Street  and 
Jamaica  Bay,  Rockaway  Beach,  N.  Y.,  organized  to  operate  a 
shipbuilding  plant,  will  do  repair  work  and  overhauling.  H.  P. 
Woods  and  William  Hoops  are  the  principals. 

The  Electric  Lumber  &  Mfg.  Co.,  care  of  A.  M.  Crawford, 
Yeon  Building,  Portland,  Ore.,  incorporated  with  capital 
stock  of  $40,000,  will  operate  a  plant  making  carbuilding  ma- 
terial. The  mill  will  be  operated  by  500-hp.  motors.  W.  H. 
Richardson  is  president  and  A.   M.   Crawford,  secretary. 

The  Royal  Motor  Coach  Co.,  Inc.,  285  Bloomfield  Avenue, 
Caldwell,  N.  J.,  recently  organized  with  $500,000  capital 
stock,  will  purchase  equipment  to  provide  for  an  initial  ca- 
pacity of  production  of  automobiles. 

The  Baker  Car  Co.,  Lexington,  Ky.,  recently  organized 
with  $50,000  capital  stock,  will  build  a  factory  and  install 
machinery  for  the  manufacture  of  mine  cars  and  foundry 
products.  W.  G.  Baker  is  president ;  Henry  P.  Fening,  Jr., 
vice-president ;  M.  E.   Brown,   secretary ;  J.  N.  Baker,  treas- 

The  Burke  Steel  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  T.,  has  been  organized 
as  a  consolidation  of  the  Rochester  Forge  Co.,  Inc.,  and  the 
Burke  Steel  Co.,  Inc.,  equipment  recently  installed  will  more 
than  double  the  output  of  the  two  units.  W.  H.  Kline  is 
president. 

The  Public  Service  Co.  of  Colorado  has  been  organized  to 
acquire  the  Denver  Gas  &  Electric  Co.  and  the  Western  Light 
&  Power  Co.,  Boulder,  Colo.  Plans  are  under  way  for  the 
construction  of  new  steel  tower  transmission  lines  and  gen- 
erating plants.  The  new  company  will  have  capital  stock  of 
$15,000,000  and  is  an  interest  of  Henry  L.  Do^.erty  &  Co.. 
New  York. 

The  New  York  Air  Brake  Co.  reports  net  operating  income 
after  interest  for  the  first  eight  months  of  1923  of  $2,007,- 
595.  President  Starbuck  reported  unfilled  orders  as  of  Sept. 
1  of  approximately  $2,225,000,  and  declared  that  the  out- 
look was  very  good.  The  regular  quarterly  dividend  of  $1 
per  share  was  declared  on  common  stock. 


NEW  TRADE  PUBLICATIONS 


Controller  Valve — Bristol  Co.,  Waterbury,  Conn. 
Bulletin  No.  319  of  16  pages  is  devoted  to  the  Bristol- 
Fuller  controller  valve  for  air  and  oil,  in  connection 
with  oil-burning  installations  and  governed  by  tempera- 
ture control.  Both  the  fuel  and  air  valves  are  operated 
'-•■  electric  motor  and  are  carefully  timed.  Automatic 
records   upon  a  chart. 


recording  instrun 

A    variant    is   a    controller    i 

still    another    type    handles 

A  safety-stop  valve  is  used 

ment. 


for  air  and  gas,  while 
gas,  water  and  steam, 
nnection  with  the  equip- 


Filtration  for  Flue  Gas — Uehling  Instrument  Co., 
Paterson,  N.  J.  Bulletin  No.  116-A  of  8  pages  is  devoted 
to  the  "pyro-porus"  filter,  and  to  its  use  in  fine  gas 
^nalysis.     Drying  and  desulphurizing  the   gas   are   given 


idequate    attention. 


?ith    a 


tubing.  The  bulletin  tells  how  ordinary  difficulties  met 
in   gas  analysis  may  be  avoided. 

Contractors'  Pnmit. — American  Well  Works.  Aurora, 
111.  Bulletin  No.  169  describes  a  centrifugal  pump  op- 
erated by  a  gas  engine  through  flexible  coupling,  the  unit 
being  mounted  on  a  rigid  base  about  3  ft.  x  17  in.  overall. 
The  entire  unit  measures  about  4  ft.  6  in.  in  length,  and 
23  in.  in  width.  The  pump  is  recommended  for  heads 
up  to  57  ft.  and  delivery  from  70  to  250  gal.  per  min. 

Oilstone  Tool  Grinder.— Oliver  Machinery  Co.,  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich.  Four-page  folder  describing  No.  585 
motor-driven  grinder.  The  machine  includes  an  emery 
cone,  a  leather  stropping  wheel,  two  oilstone  wheels  and 
the  tool  holder,  and  stands  upon  a  cast  iron  pedestal.  It 
is  portable,  deriving  power  from  any  electric  light  socket. 
Ball  bearings  and  automatic  lubrication  make  it  easy 
running.     The  pan   measures  25  x  28   in. 

Temperature  Control  ApparatnH. — The  Bristol  Co.. 
Waterbury,  Conn.  Bulletin  No.  319,  on  its  new  Bristol- 
Fuller  controller  valve  for  use  in  connection  with 
temperature  control,  particularly  of  Interest  to  those  en- 
gaged  in   heat-treating  of  metals. 


Current  Metal  Prices 

On  Small  Lota,  Delivered  from  Merchants'  Stocks,  New   York  City 


The  follow'ing  quotations  are  made  by  New  York 
City  warehouses. 

As  there  are  many  consumers  whose  requirements 
are  not  sufficiently  heavy  to  warrant  their  placing  or- 
ders with  manufacturers  for  shipments  in  carload  lots 
from  mills,  these  prices  are  given  for  their  convenience. 


On  a  number  of  items  the  base  price  only  is  given, 
it  being  impossible  to  name  every  size. 

The  wholesale  prices  at  which  large  lots  are  sold 
by  manufacturers  for  direct  shipment  from  mills  are 
given  in  the  market  reports  appearing  in  a  preceding 
part  of  The  Iron  Age  under  the  general  heading  of 
"Iron  and  Steel  Markets"  and  "Non-Ferrous  Metals." 


Iron   and    Soft    Steel   Bars    and    Shapes 

Bars: 

Refined  iron  bars,  base  price 3.54c. 

Swedish  charcoal  iron  bars,  base 7.25c. 

Soft  steel  bars,  base  price   3.54c. 

Hoops,  base  price    5.19c. 

Bands,  base  price    4.39c. 

Beams  and  channels,  angles  and  tees,  3  in.  x  % 

in.  and  larger,  base   3.64c. 

Channels,   angles   and   tees  under   3  in.   x    %    in. 

base    3.54c. 

Merchant    Steel 

Per  Lb. 
Tire,  1%  x  %  in.  and  larger 3.60c. 

(Smooth  finish,  1  to  2y2  x  Vi  in.  and  larger)  . .  .4.10c. 

Toe-calk,  %  x  %  in.  and  larger 4.60c. 

Cold-rolled  strip,  soft  and  quarter  hard .  .  7.50c.  to  8.50c. 

Open-hearth,    spring-steel    5.00c.  to  7.50c. 

Shafting  and  Screw  Stock: 

Rounds     4.65c. 

Squares,  flats  and  hex 5.15c. 

Standard  tool  steel,  base  price 15.00c. 

Extra  tool  steel   18.00c. 

Special  tool  steel   23.00c. 

High  speed  steel,  18  per  cent  tungsten 75c.  to  80c. 

Tank   Plates— Steel 

Vi  in.  and  heavier 3.64c. 

Sheets 

Blue  Annealed  Per  Lb. 

No.  10 4.59c. 

No.  12  4.64c. 

No.  14 4.69c. 

No.  16 4.79c. 

Box  Annealed^Black 

Soft  Steel  Blued  Stove 

C.  R..  One  Pass  Pipe  Sheet 

Per  Lb.  Per  Lb. 

Nos.  18  to  20 4.55c.  to  4.80c.  

Nos.  22  and  24 4.60c.  to  4.85c.  5.10c. 

No.  26   4.65c.  to  4.90c.  5.15c. 

No.  28    4.75c.  to  5.00c.  5.25c. 

No.  30   4.95c.  to  5.20c.  

No  28  and  lighter,  36  in.  wide,  20c.  higher. 

Galvanized  Per  Lb. 

No.    14    4.85c.  to  5.10c. 

No.    16    5.00c.  to  5.25c. 

Nos.  18  and  20   5.15c.  to  5.40c. 

Nos.  22  and  24   5.30c.  to  5.45c. 

No.  26     5.45c.  to  5.70c. 

No.   27     5.60c.  to  5.85c. 

No.  28    5.75c.  to  6.00c. 

No.  30     6.20c.  to  6.50c. 

No.  28  and  lighter,  36-in.  wide,  20c.  higher. 


Welded  Pipe 


Standard  Steel 

Black  Galv. 

%   in.   Butt..  —41  —24 

%    in.   Butt..  —46  —32 

1-3   in.   Butt  .   —48  —34 

2%-6  in.  Lap.   —44  —30 

7-8   in.   Lap..   —41  —11 

9-12  in.   Lap.  —34  —  6 


steel  Wire 

Base  Price*  on  No.  9  Gage  and  Coarser      Per  Lb. 

Bright  basic    5.00c. 

Annealed    soft    5.00c. 

Galvanized  annealed   5.6,5c. 

Coppered   basic    5.65c. 

Tinned   soft  Bessemer    6.65c. 


Wrought  Iron 

Black 

Galv. 

Ms    in.   Butt..  —  4 

-1-19 

%    in.   Butt..  —11 

+   9 

1-1%  in.  Butt  —14 

+   6 

2  in.  Lap —  5 

+  14 

2% -6   in.   Lap  —  9 

+   9 

7-12  in.  Lap.  —  3 

+  16 

Brass    Sheet,   Rod,  Tnbe   and  Wire 

BASE    PRICE 

High  brass  sheet 18     c.  to  19     c. 

High  brass  wire   18y2C.  to  19%c. 

Brass  rods   I5%c.  to  16%c. 

Brass  tube,  brazed   26     c.  to  27y2C. 

Brass  tube,  seamless   23     c.  to  24     c. 

Copper  tube,  seamless   'ZAMc.  to  25%c. 

Copper    Sheets 

Sheet   copper,   hot   rolled,   21?4c.   to   22%c.   per  lb. 
base. 

Cold  rolled,  14  oz.  and  heavier,  3c.  per  lb.  advance 
over  hot  rolled. 

Tin  Plates 


20 

Grade 

Prime 

Seconds 

80  1b. 

.$6.55 

$6.30 

Charcoal 

Charcoal 

90  1b. 

.   6.65 

6.40 

100  1b. 

.   6.75 

6.50 

IC. $12.55 

$10.70 

IC. 

.   7.00 

6.75 

IX..    13.95 

12.55 

IX. 

.   8.25 

S.OO 

IXX..    15.55 

13.75 

IXX. 

.   9.50 

9.25 

IXXX..    17.10 

15.30 

IXXX. 

.10.75 

10.50 

IXXXX..   18.85 

16.80 

IXXXX. 

.  12.00 

10.75 

Terne    Plates 

8  lb.  coating,  14  x  20 

100   lb $7.00  to  $8.00 

IC     7.25  to     8.25 

IX    8.25  to     8.75 

Fire  door  stock    9.00  to  10.00 


Straits    pig 
Bar     


44c. 

.49c.  to  56c. 


•Regular   extras   for   lighter  gage. 


Copper 

Lake  ingot    16%c. 

Electrolytic     16yiC. 

Casting      16     c. 

Spelter    and    Sheet    Zinc 

Western   spelter    7%c. 

Sheet  zinc,  No.  9  base,  casks lOMiC.  open  lie. 

I^ead  and   Solder* 

American   pig  lead    8>4c.  to  8%c. 

Bar    lead    lie.  to  12c. 

Solder  Vz  and  %  guaranteed  31c. 

No.   1   solder    29c. 

Refined  solder    25c. 


Best  grade,  per  lb 75c.  to  90c. 

Commercial  grade,   per  lb 35c.  to  50c. 

Grade  D,  per  lb 25c.  to  35c. 

Antlmony 

Asiatic    9c.  to  9y2C. 

Alnnllnnm 

No.  1  aluminum  (guaranteed  over  99  per  cent 

pure),  in  ingots  for  remelting,  per  lb.  .  .  .34c.  to  35c. 
Old  Metals 
Business  continues  quiet  although  values  are  a  little 
firmer.     Dealers'  buying  prices  are  nominally  as  fol- 
lows: 

Cents 
Per  Lb. 

Copper,  heavy  crucible   11.75 

Copper,  heavy  wire   11.25 

Copper,  light  bottoms  9.50 

Brass,    heavy     6.25 

Brass,    light    5.00 

Heavy  machine  composition    9.00 

No.  1  yellow  brass  turnings 6.50 

No.  1  red  brass  or  composition  turnings 7.75 

Lead,  heavy  6.00 

Lead,  tea    5.00 

Zinc      4.25 

Cast   aluminum    15.00 

Sheet   aluminum     15.00 
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Distribution  of  Wealth  in  the  United  States 

Thorough-Going  Analysis  Shows  the  Fallacy  of  the  Claim  That 

"the  Rich"  Two  Per  Cent  Own  65  Per  Cent  of  the 

Country's  Resources 

BY  DR.   WALTER  RENTON   INGALLS* 


THE  spreading  of  the  fainier-labor  movement  in  the 
West  and  the  ascendancy  of  Senator  LaFoUette 
and  Senator  Brookhart  and  others  like  them  fore- 
shadow attacks  upon  the  corporations  and  wealthy 
persons  of  the  United  States  in  the  next  session  of 
Congress.  James  A.  Frear,  a  member  of  Congress 
from  Wisconsin,  stated  the  underlying  idea  in  a  recent 
newspaper  interview,  wherein  he  was  represented  as 
saying  the  following: 

"Undistributed  and  unlimited  profiteering  has 
brought  about  an  unhealthy  economic  condition  when 
2  per  cent  of  the  people  in  this  country  are  found  to 
own  65  per  cent  of  all  the  wealth.  .  .  .  Millions  of 
people  who  are  scraping  out  a  bare  existence  and 
fighting  against  a  vicious  sales  tax  urged  by  big  busi- 
ness will  approve  any  effort  to  curb  these  unconsciona- 
ble profits." 

Genesis  of  the  Error 

I  do  not  criticize  Mr.  Frear,  or  any  of  the  so-called 
radical  Senators,  for  entertaining  the  belief  that  65 
per  cent  of  the  wealth  of  the  United  States  is  owned 
by  2  per  cent  of  the  people,  for  their  belief  is  founded 
upon  what  appears  to  be  good  authority  and  is  enter- 
tained by  more  scholarly  persons  than  they.  Prof. 
Homer  Hoyt,  in  the  quarterly  of  the  American  Statis- 
tical Association  for  March,  1923,  discussed  this  sub- 


ject, drawing  attention  to  the  discrepancy  between 
the  bulk  of  the  wealth  being  owned  by  the  few  and  the 
bulk  of  the  national  income  being  shared  by  the  many, 
the  latter  having  been  proved  by  the  National  Bureau 
of  Economic  Research  in  a  way  that  has  received  com- 
mon assent. 

Professor  Hoyt  remarks  that  no  one  has  reconciled 
these  apparently  conflicting  statements  and  adds  that 
as  a  matter  of  fact  both  of  them  are  correct;  following 
which  he  proceeds  to  try  to  prove  that  what  seems  to 
be  a  paradox  really  is  not  so.  A  simpler  TKiind  would 
not  jump  so  quickly  to  the  conclusion  that  both  of 
these  conflicting  statements  are  correct,  but  rather 
would  deduce  that  one  of  them  is  pi'obably  wrong,  and 
knowing  the  nature  of  the  work  of  the  National  Bureau 
of  Economic  Research  on  the  national  income  would 
conjecture  that  the  error  is  in  the  statement  respecting 
the  distribution  of  wealth. 

The  genesis  of  the  latter  statement  is  as  follows: 
It  appears  in  the  "Final  Report  of  the  Commission  on 
Industrial  Relations"  (Frank  P.  Walsh,  chairman),  pub- 
lished in  1915,  wherein  it  is  stated  that  "the  'rich,'  2 
per  cent  of  the  people  own  60  per  cent '  of  the  wealth." 

1  The  agrarian  Senators  refer  to  65  per  cent  of  the  national 
wealth  being  owned  by  "the  rich."  The  Walsh  committee 
says  60  per  cent.  Dr.  King's  original  statement  was  that 
"more  than  half,  in  fact,  almost  three  fifths  of  the  property 
is  possessed  by  this  fiftieth  part  of  the  people."  His  state- 
ment, therefore,  has  been  magnified  in  repetition,  but  we 
Heed  not  waste  any  space  on  this. 


/S  it  true  that  2  per  cent  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  own  65 
per  cent  of  the  country's  wealth? 

Dr.  Ingalls  shows  in  this  article,  which  is  the  most  thorough-going 
study  of  the  subject  that  has  yet  been  made,  that  statements  that  have 
been  given  wide  currency,  as  to  the  concentration  of  property  ownership, 
are  not  true.  In  his  book  of  two  years  ago,  "Wealth  and  Income  of  the 
American  People,"  Dr.  Ingalls  made  a  careful  analysis  of  the  physical 
property  in  the  United  States.  In  this  article  the  study  is  carried  farther, 
with  a  vieiv  to  disposing  definitely  of  the  fallacy  which  radical  politicians 
have  used  so  widely  in  stirring  up  discontent. 

In  the  next  twelve  months  the  changes  luill  be  rung  on  the  issue  of 
unequal  distribution  of  wealth,  in  the  effort  to  array  the  house  of  "have 
not"  against  the  house  of  "have."  Dr.  Ingalls'  contribution  to  The  Iron 
Age  is  thus  a  most  valuable  and  timely  document,  and  its  conclusions 
should  be  widely  disseminated.  • 
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Mr.  Frear,  Senator  LaFoUette  and  the  rest  of  them 
therefore  find  their  authority  in  the  report  of  a  Gov- 
ernment commission  duly  transmitted  to  Congress. 
That  commission  was  not,  however,  the  original  author- 
ity for  the  statement,  but  adopted  it  from  the  book  on 
"The  Wealth  and  Income  of  the  People  of  the  United 
States,"  by  Dr.  Willford  I.  King,  whom  the  Walsh  Com- 
mission correctly  characterizes  as  a  "statistician  of 
conservative  view." 

Reference  to  the  work  of  Dr.  King  will  show  that 
he  did  not  make  the  statement  in  quite  so  positive  a 
way  as  represented.  However,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
split  any  fine  hairs,  for  the  same  reference  to  the  work 
of  Dr.  King  will  disclose  also  that  he  made  his  state- 
ments upon  the  strength  of  very  inadequate  data,  which 
will  not  withstand  critical  analysis.  I  know  that  Dr. 
King  himself  agrees  to  this,  for  he  informs  me  that 
he  is  "now  in  doubt  as  to  whether  the  amount  of  wealth 
escaping  probate  is  not  so  large  as  to  cause  a  curve 
showing  the  distribution  of  estates  probated  to  give 
a  very  erroneous  impression  concerning  the  distribution 
of  wealth  among  decedents."  ■ 

We  have  here  an  instance  of  a  great  misconception 
that  may  lead  to  grievous  political  consequences.  It 
is  founded  upon  the  unsupported  statement  of  a  single 
economist,  made  eight  years  ago  when  the  data  avail- 
able were  far  less  than  what  exist  at  present;  a  state- 
ment that,  moreover,  is  based  upon  a  method  of  com- 
putation whose  very  validity  is  challenged.  It  has  been 
worth  while  to  go  into  this  explanation,  even  at  the  risk 
of  being  tedious,  for  if  we  are  going  to  try  to  ascertain 
the  truth  it  is  desirable  first  to  expose  previous  errors 
and  misconceptions.  This  is,  moreover,  an  excellent 
example  of  how  unsupported  statements  are  perpetu- 
ated, are  incorporated  and  indorsed  in  Government 
reports,  and  become  accepted  as  facts  without  anybody 
stopping  to  consider  whether  they  really  are  so  or  not. 
Inventory  of  the  National  Wealth 

A  study  of  the  distribution  of  wealth  in  the  United 
States  will  surely  be  complicated  and  probably  more  or 
less  uncertain  in  its  results.  A  method  that  immediately 
suggests  itself  is  an  analysis  of  the  inventory  of  the 
national  wealth.  In  my  book  on  the  "Wealth  and  In- 
come of  the  American  People"  I  offered  such  an  inven- 
tory, e.xpressed  in  terms  of  the  dollar  of  1913.  My 
totals  were  higher  than  would  be  indicated  from  Census 
estimates  for  previous  years,  and  I  made  it  clear  why 
the  previous  Census  estimates  are  to  be  viewed  as 
untrustworthy  and  should  not  be  used  in  comparison 
with  other  estimates.  I  made  my  own  estimates  in 
great  detail  and  was  quite  frank  in  explaining  how  I 
arrived  at  them.  I  am  unaware  of  any  serious  criti- 
cisms of  them.  I  feel  justified,  therefore,  in  assuming 
that  my  figures  are  nearly  enough  correct. 

I  estimated  that  the  wealth  of  the  United  States 
at  the  end  of  1920  was  as  follows: 

Physical  proiierty  in  the  United  States..   272.S   billion   dollars 
Foreign  credit  bahince 17.S 

Total 290.6 

I  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  foreign  credits  are 
a  doubtful  asset.  In  so  far  as  they  are  owed  to  the 
nation  this  will  not  enter  extensively  into  a  discussion 
of  the  distribution  of  wealth,  for  the  loss,  if  there  be 
any,  will  be  spread  over  all  classes  of  people.  Any 
loss  on  commercial  credits  and  foreign  investments  will 
fall,  however,  mainly  upon  the  banks,  corporations  and 
investors.  It  may  be  remarked  here  that  a  considerable 
loss  has  already  been  sustained  due  to  the  extensive 
speculation  in  foreign  currencies. 

Wealth  Clas.sified 
I  divided  my  estimate  of  the  physical  wealth  at  the 


end    of    1920    according    to    heads.      A    condensation 
thereof  is  as  follows,  in  billions  of  dollars: 

Owned  by  the  people  in  common 17.125 

Farms,  live  stock,  etc 75.035 

Houses  in  cities  and   towns 55.244 

Other  urban  real  estate 23.676 

Factories,  railroads,  mines,  etc 57.320 

Furniture,  clothing,   jewelry,   etc 15.900 

Gold  and  silver  bullion  and  coin 3.823 

Automobiles    4.594 

Ships,   yachts,   wharves,   drydocks 1.063 

Stocks  of  goods 19.000 

Total     272.780 

An  itemization  of  the  industrial  property,  including 
public  utilities,  as  of  the  ends  of  1916  and  1920,  is  as 
follows.  It  will  be  observed  that  in  these  estimates  the 
value  of  the  railroads  of  the  United  States  is  put  at  a 
much  higher  figure  than  was  tentatively  allowed  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission: 

1916  1920 

Mines     $3,580,000,000  $3,269,000,000 

Railroads,    steam 24,500,000,000  25,500,000.000 

Railroads,    electric 5,361,734,000  4,000,000,000 

E.xpress    companies 38,597,253  34,691,199 

Manufacturing   machinery    and 

tools     14,500,000,000  15,500,000,000 

Meat  packing  plants 250,000,000  350,000,000 

Telephones   and  telegraphs 1.475,000.000  1.800,000,000 

Pullman    cars    130,000,000  150,000,000 

Tank   cars 63,000,000  180,000,000 

Petroleum  pipe  lines 400,000,000  608,000,000 

Petroleum    tankage 50,000,000  60,000,000 

Light   and   power   pl.ants 2.900.000,000  4,058,000,000 

Gas  lighting  plants 1,250,000,000  1,500,000,000 

Water   works,   privately  owiu-d  300,000..00O  310,000,000 

Totals    $55,098,331,253   $57,319,691,199 

Of  the  above  enumerated  wealth  a  good  deal  may 
be  allocated  as  being  of  general  ownership  besides  what 
has  been  so  specified.  Thus  some  of  the  gold  and 
silver  bullion  is  owned  by  every  person  who  possesses 
gold  and  silver  certificates,  which  he  uses  as  currency. 
The  wharves  and  dry  docks  are  largely  municipally 
owned.  The  estimate  for  the  value  of  ships  represents 
mainly  the  national  fleet.  There  is  certainly  a  wide 
distribution  in  the  ownership  of  the  automobiles,  about 
one-third  of  which  is  ascribed  to  the  farmers  of  the 
country.  Also  in  the  ownership  of  furniture,  carriages, 
clothing  and  jewelry.  Although  the  well-to-do  possess 
a  great  deal  more  of  those  things  per  person  their 
number  is  too  small  to  enable  their  aggregate  of  such 
possessions  to  loom  very  big.  The  stocks  of  goods  are 
owned  partly  by  the  producers  of  raw  materials,  in- 
cluding the  farmers,  partly  by  the  manufacturers  who 
fabricate  them,  and  partly  by  the  merchants,  whole- 
sale and  retail,  who  distribute  the  finished  products. 

Ownership  of  Real  Estate 

The  urban  real  estate,  valued  at  $78,920,000,000, 
represents  about  20,000,000  houses  and  apartments, 
outside  of  the  farms.  It  is  well  known  that  to  a  large 
extent  the  American  people  own  their  own  homes. 
According  to  the  last  census  55  per  cent  of  the  families 
in  the  United  States  rented  the  houses  in  which  they 
lived,  while  45  per  cent  held  title  to  them.  Of  the 
latter  about  five-eighths  of  them  held  their  property 
free  from  encumbrance,  while  three-eighths  held  it  sub- 
ject to  mortgage.  These  percentages  are  calculated 
upon  all  of  the  dwellings,  including  those  on  the  farms; 
but  we  may  apply  them  to  the  20,000,000  urban  dwell- 
ings without  going  far  astray. 

In  my  "Wealth  and  Income  of  the  American  People" 
I  estimated  the  20,000,000  houses  and  apartments  avail- 
able for  use  by  people  other  than  farmers  in  1916  as 
being  of  an  average  value  of  $2,880,  including  the  land 
on  which  they  stood,  giving  a  grand  total  of  57.6 
billion.  My  estimate  for  the  value  of  other  urban 
real    e.state    was    24.7    billion.      With    the    aid    of   the 
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Census  figures  we  may  proceed  further  with  the 
analysis.  Of  the  57. G  billions  in  houses,  about  31.6 
was  owned  by  landlords.  Of  the  26  billion  remain- 
inK  about  three-eighths,  or  roughly  10  billion,  was 
mortgaged.  Inasmuch  ae  mortgagees  are  generally 
indisposed  to  lend  more  than  two-thirds  the  value  of 
real  estate,  we  may  conjecture  reasonably  that  the 
total  of  mortgages  on  the  homes  occupied  by  owners 
in  the  United  States  was  about  6  2/3  billion  dollars. 

Farm  Capital 

Dr.  L.  C.  Gray  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, at  a  meeting  of  the  American  Economic  Asso- 
ciation in  December,  1922,  presented  a  compilation  and 
analysis  of  the  wealth  and  indebtedness  of  the  farmers 
of  the  United  States.  He  estimated  the  total  farm 
capital  at  about  95  billion  dollars,  of  which  he  reck- 
oned about  73  billion  dollars  as  belonging  to  farmers 
who  owed  about  11  billion,  making  the  net  worth  of 
the  farmers  proper  about  62  billion.  Dr.  Gray  esti- 
mated that  nearly  half  of  the  total  farm  property 
not  owned  by  farmers  was  held  by  retired  farmers. 
It  may  be  conjectured  that  the  remaining  ownership  of 
farms  is  largely  by  local  merchants  and  bankers. 
These  data  are  not  seriously  out  of  tune  with  my  own 
estimates. 

It  will  be  seen  that  Dr.  Gray's  estimate  of  the 
net  worth  of  farmers  is  about  21  per  cent  of  my  esti- 
mate of  the  total  national  wealth,  while  his  estimate 
of  the  farm  capital  is  about  one-third.  This  in  itself 
is  an  important  thing  upon  which  to  fix  attention,  for 
it  is  well  known  that  the  "rich"  class  that  is  especially 
the  target  for  invective  and  taxation,  is  not  in  the 
habit  of  either  investing  in  farms  or  lending  money 
upon  them.  If  33  per  cent  of  the  wealth  of  the  United 
States  be  in  farm  capital  the  "rich  2  per  cent"  of  the 
people  could  not  own  65  per  cent  of  the  wealth  and 
leave  anything  for  the  millions  of  people  other  than 
themselves  and  the  farmers,  which  result  would  be  a 
prima  facie  absurdity. 

Mortgages  on  Real  Estate 

Obviously  this  brings  us  right  up  to  the  considera- 
tion that  the  titular  holders  of  the  wealth  of  the  United 
States  may  not  actually  own  it  free  of  claim  by  the 
money  lenders.  The  farmers  of  the  country  do  not  own 
their  farms  in  full.  The  townspeople  who  have  title 
to  their  houses  to  a  certain  extent  have  only  an  equity 
in  them.  I  have  already  estimated  the  mortgages  on 
the  latter  class  of  property  as  amounting  to  about 
6  2/3  billion  dollars.  According  to  the  last  census 
there  were  mortgages  on  about  40  per  cent  of  the 
farms,  aggregating  about  8  billion  dollars.  It  does 
not  follow  from  this,  however,  that  such  claims  apper- 
tain to  "the  rich."  The  greatest  lenders  of  money  to 
the  farmers  are  the  life  insurance  companies,  whose 
assets  are  the  combined  property  of  many  millions 
of  policy  holders.  So  it  is  with  the  mortgages  on  urba:n 
real  estate,  the  money  for  which  comes  largely  from 
the  life  insurance  companies  and  the  savings  banks, 
wherefore  the  claim  upon  these  forms  of  property  rests 
among  many  millions  of  people. 

Government,  State  and  Other  Bonds 

Besides  mortgages  on  real  estate,  claims  on  the 
physical  wealth  of  the  United  States  by  others  than 
the  titular  holders  of  the  property  are  represented  by 
Government  bonds  and  notes.  State,  county  and  munici- 
pal bonds,  corporate  bonds,  and  notes  for  bank  loans. 
The  obligations  of  the  Federal  Government  are,  of 
course,  collectible  out  of  everything  through  the  medium 
of  taxation.  The  State,  county  and  municipal  bonds 
are  in  the  same  way  first  liens  on  all  the  property 
within  the  respective  political  subdivisions. 

The  public  debt  of  the  United  States,  June  30,  1922, 
was  about   23   billion   dollars,   represented   chiefly  by 


Liberty  and  Victory  bonds.  It  was  estimated  by  Treas- 
ury experts  at  that  time  that  there  were  at  least  10 
million  holders  of  these  bonds.  There  were  some 
concentrated  holdings.  Thus,  at  the  end  of  1922  the 
national  banks  owned  2  2/3  billions  of  United  States 
securities.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  upward  of  10 
million  bond  owners  implies  a  wide  distribution  of  this 
national  claim  upon  the  wealth  of  the  country. 

The  total  of  State,  county  and  municipal  indebted- 
ness in  1922  was  about  8  billion  dollars.  These  bonds 
ar«  probably  owned  largely  by  the  more  wealthy  class 
of  investors. 

Bank  Loans  and  Investments 
The  total  of  loans  and  discounts  by  the  national 
banks  at  the  end  of  1922  was  11,600  million  dollars. 
These  advances  were  to  a  large  extent  attributable  to 
carrying  the  country's  necessary  stock  of  goods,  both 
through  the  process  of  manufacture  and  through  the 
period  of  sale.  To  a  smaller  extent  they  were  loans 
to  brokers  and  other  persons  on  stocks  and  bonds.  But 
here  again  it  was  not  only  the  bankers'  own  money  that 
was  loaned.  Rather  was  it,  in  the  main,  the  aggregate 
of  the  deposits  of  a  great  many  people. 

It  does  not  follow  from  the  fact  that  certain  in- 
terests are  money  lenders  that  the  source  of  supply 
is  a  relatively  few  wealthy  people.  The  greatest  money 
lenders  of  all  are  the  savings  banks  and  the  life  insur- 
ance companies.  At  the  middle  of  1922  there  were 
in  American  savings  banks  26,637,831  accounts,  aggre- 
gating $18,087,493,000.  At  the  end  of  1920  the  life 
insurance  companies  had  assets  of  $7,319,997,019,  which 
was  contingently  the  property  of  over  40,000,000  policy 
holders.  Of  this  great  fund  32.29  per  cent  was  in- 
vested in  mortgages,  divided  about  half  and  half  be- 
tween farm  mortgages  and  the  other  kind  made  up  of 
city,  building,  home  and  industrial  loans.  About  26 
per  cent  was  invested  in  railroad  bonds  and  stocks. 
Loans  on  policies  amounted  to  $820,000,000  and  invest- 
ments in  Government  bonds  to  $772,000,000.  The  other 
investments  were  mainly  in  State,  county  and  municipal 
bonds. 

Indebtedness  Among  Ourselves 
In  all  of  these  forms  of  investment — savings  bank 
deposits,  life  insurance  and  Government  bonds — there 
have  been  important  increases  since  1916.  This  does 
not  reflect  increase  in  the  physical  wealth,  which,  as  I 
have  shown  in  my  book,  did  not  occur  in  the  period 
1916-20  and  to  but  relatively  small  extent  in  1921-22. 
What  it  does  show  is  a  transfer  of  the  claims  upon  the 
national  wealth  from  one  group  of  people  to  another, 
probably  from  a  relatively  small  group  to  one  that  is 
very  much  larger.  The  last  is  indicated  by  the  great 
increase  in  the  number  of  savings  bank  accounts.  Gov- 
ernment bondholders,  etc.  The  depletion  of  the  smaller 
class  is  much  greater  than  the  transfer  to  the  larger 
class,  the  diff'erence  being  measured  more  or  less  by 
the  decline  in  the  national  rate  of  saving  from  15  per 
cent  of  the  national  income  prewar  to  perhaps  7  or  8 
per  cent  in  1920-22. 

The  main  features  of  internal  indebtedness,  which 
represents  claims  upon  the  physical  wealth  of  the 
country  by  others  than  the  titular  holders,  may  now  be 
summarized  as  follows: 

Billions 
of  Dollars 

The  national  debt 23.0 

State,  county  and  municipal   debts 8.0 

Loans  by  national  banks 11.6 

Savings  bank  deposits IS.O 

Life  insurance  assets 7.3 

Total 67.9 

The  above  summary  omits  obviously  the  claims  of 
State  banks  and  private  persons.     Conjecturally  these 

(Continued  on  page  915) 


New  Steel  Jobbing  Foundry 

Plant  of  Eastern  Steel  Castings  at  Newark  Uses  Both  Acid  Open-Hearth 

and  Electric  Furnaces — Exceptional  Light  Conditions  and 

Rugged  Construction  Feature  the  Building 


HAVING  completed  its  removal  from  the  old  plant 
at  Bayonne,  N.  J.,  the  Eastern  Steel  Castings 
now  occupies  a  plant  built  in  the  closing  days  of 
the  war  for  the  National  Brake  Shoe  &  Foundry  Co. 
at  Avenue  L  and  Edward  Street,  Newark,  N.  J.,  which 
was  designed  and  constructed  for  the  purpose  of  turn- 
ing out  automotive  cylinder  castings  and  similar  work 
and  built  on  a  "cost  plus"  basis  by  James  Stewart  & 
Co.,  New  York.  The  construction  is  exceptionally  heavy 
and  is  of  a  character  far  superior  to  that  customary 
in  foundries,  the  walls  being  of  heavily  reinforced  con- 
crete with  brick  trim,  while  the  roof  of  concrete  tile  is 


bins,  and  the  arrangement  of  a   small  annealing  fur- 
nace operated   with   two  cars. 

Three  heavily  constructed  reinforced  concrete  bins 
intended  originally  for  sand,  because  of  the  large  re- 
quirements of  sand  for  core  making  in  automotive 
cylinder  practice,  have  been  converted  into  a  pattern 
storage  through  the  simple  expedient  of  closing  perma- 
nently the  openings  in  the  roof  through  which  sand  was 
to  have  been  delivered  by  the  overhead  crane  from 
railroad  cars,  and  erecting  a  heavy  timber  second  floor 
about  8  ft.  above  the  concrete  base.  An  automatic  sprink- 
ler system  for  protection  of  these  patterns  from  possible 
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Layout  of  the  Plant  of  Eastern  Steel  Castings  at  Newark.  N.  J..  Showing  Airangement  of  the  Various  Units. 
The  three  pattern  storage  rooms  at  left  were  converted  from  sand  bins.  The  jard  crane,  with  95-ft.  span,  passes 
over  the  roof  of  the  bins  with  enough  headroom  to  deliver  sand  from  a  clamshell  bucket  through  the  roof  scuttles 


carried  on  steel  frame  construction.  An  unusual  amount 
of  light  is  available  through  both  side  windows  and 
monitoi's. 

Broadly  speaking,  there  is  a  main  building  120  x 
472  ft.,  with  extensions  at  right  angles  to  the  length  at 
both  ends  on  the  one  side  and  storage  biYis  outside  the 
main  dimensions  on  the  other  side.  The  entire  plant, 
except  for  the  power  house,  is  within  the  one  building, 
which  has  an  extreme  length  of  520  ft.  with  an  extreme 
width  of  260  ft.  The  center  of  the  main  structure 
houses  the  open-hearth  foundry,  with  the  electric  foun- 
dry at  one  end  and  the  shipping  department  at  the 
other  end.  The  pattern  shop  occupies  the  end  of  one 
of  the  wings  at  the  electric  foundry  end  of  the  plant, 
while  the  office  and  the  men's  locker  room  are  located 
in  the  corresponding  end  of  the  other  principal  wing. 
Pattern  storage  and  sand  bins  are  in  the  wing  back 
of  the  electric  furnace,  both  being  placed  in  the  posi- 
tion designated  for  sand  storage  in  the  original  layout 
of  the  plant. 

Among  the  unusual  features  are  the  character  of 
the  pattern  storage,  the  commodious  sand  bins,  method 
of  charging  the  electric  furnace,  command  of  the  yard 
crane  over  both  the  stockyard  and  its  siding  and  the 


danger  of  fire  is  to  be  installed.  The  space  devoted  to 
pattern  storage  occupies  an  area  of  60  x  80  ft.  on  each 
of  the  two  floors,  with  a  corner  cut  out  for  the  trans- 
former room  for  the  electric  furnace. 

One  of  the  sand  bins  remaining,  and  still  used  for 
that  purpose,  will,  it  is  estimated,  hold  the  contents  of 
37  cars  of  50  tons  each.  The  smaller  bins  have  an  ag- 
gregate capacity  greater  than  this,  so  that  the  present 
sand  storage  capacity  of  all  the  bins  approaches  5000 
tons,  for  a  plant  with  a  present  maximum  capacity  of 
750  tons  of  castings  per  month.  Sand  is  taken  by  clam- 
shell bucket  on  the  yard  crane  from  railroad  cars  and 
dumped  through  scuttles  in  the  roof  of  the  sand  bins, 
this  roof  being  about  18  ft.  above  the  ground. 

The  present  battery  of  core  ovens  includes  eight 
ovens  in  two  rows  of  four,  back  to  back,  and  using  coke 
for  fuel.  Originally  the  equipment  included  another 
unit  of  this  same  size,  the  larger  capacity  for  cores 
being  required  for  the  type  of  casting  for  which  the 
plant  was  designed.  Only  half  of  the  present  equip- 
ment, however,  is  in  steady  use,  and  it  is  felt  that  these 
eight  ovens  will  fill  the  needs  of  tha  plant  for  a  long 
time.  The  pit  where  the  other  ovens  were  originally 
located  is  to  be  arranged  eventually  for  sand  reclama- 
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Car-Type    Oil-Fired 
operation   of   the 


Operated    on    the     Semi-Muffle    Principle.     Easy 
battery  of  bench   grinders  for  cleaning  castings 


tion,  the  grating  which  is  to  cover  it  being  utilized  as 
a  shake-out  floor.  As  the  plan  shows,  the  core  ovens 
and  the  future  shake-out  floor  are  located  in  front  of 
the  electric  furnace.  Reclaimed  sand  is  mixed  with  new 
sand  in  the  ratio  of  about  80  per  cent  of  the  former  to 
20  per  cent  of  the  latter. 

There  is  one  car  type  mold  drying  oven,  measuring 
12  X  16  ft. 

Melting  is  accomplished  in  a  iy»-ton  Moore  electric 
furnace  furnished  by  the  Pittsburgh  Electric  Furnace 
Corporation,  which  is  capable  of  turning  out  a  heat  per 
hour  melting  from  cold  stock,  and  an  8-ton  open-hearth 


furnace  with  acid  bottom,  capable  of  turning  out  six 
heats  per  day,  or  one  every  4  hr.  It  is  possible  to  charge 
the  electric  furnace  up  to  a  maximum  of  4  tons,  or  con- 
siderably more  than  double  its  normal  capacity,  while 
the  open-hearth  furnace  also  can  be  super-charged.  No 
pig  iron  is  used  in  the  electric  furnace  charges,  steel 
scrap  only  constituting  the  charge,  with  such  ferro- 
alloy additions  as  may  be  necessary  to  complete  the 
heat.  For  the  open-hearth  furnace  not  more  than  10 
per  cent  of  pig  iron  is  used,  this  being  of  low  phos- 
phorus grade.  The  usual  charge  carries  between  8  and 
10  per  cent  of  pig  iron.    Much  of  the  scrap  used  is  of 


Tapping   the    l^-Ton    Moore    Electric   Furnace.     Scrap    bins   are   i 

"sugar   scoop"    charging    trough    are    directly   behind    the  furnace 

behind    the    wall    corner 


the  rear  (left),  while  the  weighing  scale  and 
not  visible  here).  The  transformer  room  is 
t    right 
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high  carbon;  in  particular  a  considerable  quantity  of 
shell  steel  still  remaining  from  war  operations  is  being 
melted  here.    Oil  is  used  as  open-hearth  fuel. 

Charging  the  electric  furnace  is  done  by  means  of  a 
so-called  sugar  scoop  about  10  ft.  long  and  mounted  on 
wheels.  This  is  filled  with  scrap  and  weighed  during 
the  time  the  furnace  is  melting  the  preceding  charge. 
It  then  is  run  into  the  charging  door  of  the  furnace 
and  dumped  by  the  simple  expedient  of  lifting  the  rear 
end  by  means  of  an  air  hoist,  or  electric  hoist,  both 
being  available  at  that  part  of  the  plant.  Charging  of 
the  open-hearth  furnace  is  by  hand,  there  being  two 
charging  doors  capable  of  taking  pieces  about  42  in. 
wide. 

Product  of  the  company  consists  wholly  of  castings 
ordered  by  outside  customers.  It  includes  particularly 
electric  motor  housings,  headers  for  the  tubes  of  water- 
tube  boilers,  parts  for  oil  stills  and  other  pieces  of 
similar  character,  some  of  which  have  to  withstand 
heavy  pressures,  while  others  such  as  the  motor  hous- 
ings do  not.  The  output  includes  casting's  varying  all 
the  way  from  Vi  lb.  to  5  tons,  though  the  great  bulk  of 
the  sales  consists  in  castings  of  less  than  200  lb.  each. 
All  castings  are  annealed  before  shipment  and,  as  many 
of  them  are  made  with  large  sink  heads  weighing  fre- 
quently  considerably   more   than    the   casting   itself,  a 


the  power  required  during  the  day  will  not  be  needi-.l. 
It  is  believed  that  the  added  investment  will  be  fully 
justified  by  the  greater  efficiency  of  operation  thus  pro- 
vided. The  two  boilers  of  450-hp.  are  fired  with  oil 
from  six  storage  tanks  in  the  yard,  which  have  an  ag- 
gregate capacity  of  about  8  cars.  Each  boiler  has  four 
oil  burners;  two  furnish  ample  heat  to  maintain  a  steam 
pressure  of  135  lb.  under  normal  conditions;  one  is  suf- 
ficient under  light  load. 

Two  air  compressors  made  by  the  Chicago  Pneu- 
matic Tool  Co.  and  operated  by  synchronous  motors  fur- 
nish an  air  pressure  which  is  maintained  at  90  lb.  per 
sq.  in.  The  two  units  are  duplicates,  with  cylinders  17 
and  10  X  12  in. 

Water  which  is  employed  to  cool  the  frame  and 
doors  of  the  open-hearth  furnace  is  passed  from  that 
point  to  a  Cochrane  feed-water  heater  in  the  power 
house  and  given  further  heat  from  the  steam  engine 
exhaust  before  being  fed  to  the  boilers.  Water  which 
has  been  used  for  cooling  purposes  on  the  electric  fur- 
nace goes  to  a  sump,  from  which  it  is  pumped  to  a 
riffle  arrangement  on  the  roof  for  cooling,  whence  it 
drains  into  a  tank  and  then  is  circulated  back  around 
the  furnace. 

About  225  men  are  now  employed,  although  for  heavier 
production  the  plant  might  use  50  per  cent  more.    They 


With  a  95-Ft.  Span,  the 
Yard  Crane  Extends 
Over  Both  the  Spur- 
Track  and  the  Con- 
crete Sand  Bins.  Sand, 
handled  in  a  clam- 
.shell  bucket,  is  readily 
dumped  through  scut- 
ties  in  the  roof.  Steel 
f  n  r  the  open-hearth 
furnace  is  handled  by 
magnet,  from  this 
same  crane,  being 
dumped  on  a  platform 
at  the  far  end  of  the' 
.=!  a  n  d  bin  structure, 
whence  it  is  moved  by 
hand     to     the    furnace' 
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■-  J  m  e    level    with    the' 
platform 


certairi  amount  of  work  has  to  be  done  on  each  one, 
not  only  in  cutting  off  the  sprues  and  sink  heads,  but 
also  in  grinding  off  the  burrs  left  by  the  sprue  cutter. 
Some  of  the  large  risers  are  burned  off,  while  swing- 
frame  grinders  are  used  to  take  off  the  burrs.  Many  of 
the  castings  are  sand-blasted,  while  the  smaller  ones 
are  run  through  tumblers  after  annealing,  there  being 
six  of  these  tumblers"  located  alongside  the  shipping 
department  at  the  office  end  of  the  plant. 

Two  annealing  furnaces  take  care  of  this  special 
process,  both  having  car  pits.  'One  furnace  measures 
about  7  X  11  ft.  inside,  while  the  smaller  one  is  SVz  x 
15  ft.  This  latter  has  two  cars  in  a  pit,  which  are  run 
in  and  then  sealed  by  clay  after  the  doors  at  the  two 
ends  of  the  furnace  are  lowered  upon  the  ends  of  the 
cars.  A  grating  placed  upon  the  cars,  under  the  cast- 
ings to  be  annealed,  facilitates  circulation  by  the  heated 
gases,  and  causes  the  furnace  to  operate  on  the  semi- 
muffled  principle.  Oil  is  used  as  fuel,  with  firing  on 
one  side. 

Power  for  the  electric  furnace,  the  yard  crane  and 
all  the  inside  cranes,  as  well  as  for  light  and  other 
purposes  and  for  running  air  compressors,  is  furnished 
by  a  450-kw.  a.  c.  General  Electric  unit  operated  by  a 
Unaflow  engine  of  one  cylinder  built  by  the  Skinner 
Engine  Co.  Arrangements  are  being  made  to  install  a 
.second  unit  of  160  kw.  for  u.se  at  night,  when  much  of 


have  a  locker  room  unusually  commodious  and  well 
provided  with  both  light  and  ventilation.  There  are 
several  showers  and  other  accommodations  for  the  men. 
Esprit  de  corps  is  helped  by  a  production  chart  over 
the  door  leading  from  the  foundry  floor  to  the  men's 
locker  room.  This  shows,  day  by  day,  the  output  "this" 
month,  compared  with  "last"  month. 

As  the  plant  i^  a  self-contained  unit,  it  has  the  usual 
equipment  of  pattern-making  machinery,  sand  mixers, 
overhead  cranes,  sand-blast  equipment  and  a  small  ma- 
chiije  shop,  besides  grinding  benches  and  heavy  grind- 
ing units  at  various  locations  through  the  foundry. 

The  5-ton  yard  crane  runs  on  trestle  rails  over  the 
roof  of  the  sand  bins  and  along  the  edge  of  the  main 
building,  extending  also  over  the  spur  tracks.  The 
operator's  cab  is  in  the  center  of  the  95  ft.  span,  giv- 
ing him  a  view  of  all  operations.  In  the  foundry  is  a 
10-ton  overhead  electric  traveling  crane,  while  an  over-  ■ 
head  hoist  runway  traverses  the  entire  molding  floor. 

As  originally  designed,  the  plant  had  a  cupola  in 
the  place  now  occupied  by  the  open-hearth  furnace.  The 
charging  platform  for  this  cupola  was  at  the  level  of 
the  top  of  the  sand  bins  and  there  was  an  elevator  in 
one  corner  of  the  charging  floor.  This  floor  had  to  be 
lowered  about  10  ft.  to  form  a  charging  floor  for  the 
newly  constructed  open-hearth  furnace,  while  a  loading 
platform  for  scrap  and  other  materials  for  the  furnace 
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In  Addition  to  the  10- 
Ton  Crane  Which 
.Serves  the  Molding 
and  Pouring  Floor,  a 
Monorail  System  With 
Hoists  Extends 
Throughout  This  Sec- 
tion of  the  Plant.  Tlie 
roof  structure  with 
concrete  tiling  and 
good  light  may  be 
noted  from  this  illus- 
tration 


was  placed  outside  under  the  yard  crane.  Great  dif- 
ficulty was  experienced  in  cutting  through  the  concrete 
and  steel  members  of  the  building  in  lowering  the  floor 
just  mentioned,  because  of  the  very  rugged  construction 
adopted.  This  same  difficulty  was  experienced  also  in 
cutting  doorways  through  the  reinforced  concrete  walls 
of  the  old  sand  tins  in  refitting  these  bins  for  storage 
of  patterns. 


Cleveland  Steel  Tube  Co.  Organized 

The  Cleveland  Steel  Tube  Co.  has  been  organized 
with  a  capital  stock  of  $1,200,000  by  former  stockhold- 
ers of  the  International  Steel  Tube  Co.  and  has  pur- 
chased the  plant  of  that  company,  which  had  been  in 
bankruptcy  for  some  time,  and  which  had  never  been 
placed  in  operation.  The  new  company  has  also  pur- 
chased 20  acres  adjoining  the  site  of  the  plant,  on  which 
the  old  company  had  an  option.  The  value  of  this  land 
is  said  to  have  materially  increased  since  the  option 
was    taken.      Members    of   the    new    organization    stata 


that  all  the  claims  against  the  old  company  have  been 
paid,  including  claims  for  plant  equipment  which  had 
not  been  installed  when  the  former  company  got  in 
financial  difficulties.  The  new  company  expects  to  issue 
bonds  to  the  amount  of  $400,000  to  $500,000  to  pro- 
vide working  capital  and  hopes  to  be  able  to  place  the 
plant  in  operation  within  a  few  months.  The  officers 
of  the  Cleveland  Steel  Tube  Co.  are:  Jacob  Kahler, 
president;  H.  E.  Smythe  and  J.  E.  Jontzen,  vice-presi- 
dents; M.  E.  Cunningham,  secretary,  and  H.  D.  Marble, 
treasurer.  These  officers,  with  F.  E.  Baker  and  Don  F. 
Wood,  constitute  the  board  of  directors. 


The  railroads  on  Sept.  15  had  10,792  locomotives  in 
need  of  repair,  or  16.8  per  cent  of  the  total  number  on 
line,  according  to  reports  filed  Oct.  1  by  the  carriers 
with  the  Car  Service  Division  of  the  American  Rail- 
way Association.  This  was  an  increase  of  275  over  the 
number  of  such  locomotives  on  Sept.  1,  at  which  time 
there  were  10,517,  or  16.3  per  cent. 


The  Electric  Furnace 
Is  Charged  by  a  Sort 
of  Mammoth  Sugar 
Scoop.  This  scoop  is 
loaded  at  the  bin,  then 
wheeled  into  j>osition 
for  charging.  With 
the  nose  of  the  scoop 
inserted  into  the  charg- 
ing door  of  the  fur- 
nace, the  rear  end  is 
raised  by  a  hoist  and 
the  material  thus 
dumped  into  the  fur- 
nace   for   melting 


Iron  and  Steel  Exports  Fall  Once  More 

August  Imports  Smallest  of  Year — Pig  Iron  Imports  Lowest 

in  Months — Machinery  Exports  Increasing,  with 

Machine  Tools  Leading 


Washington,  Oct.  2. — Exports  of  iron  and  steel  in 
August  totaled  161,426  gross  tons,  valued  at  $19,402,293, 
a  slight  decrease  in  volume  from  the  exports  of  July, 
which  amounted  to  168,558  gross  tons,  valued  at  $21,- 
582,626.     Imports  of  iron  and  steel  in  August  aggre- 


Exports  of  Iron  and  Steel 
(In   Gross  Tons) 


August,  August. 

1922  1923 

Pig  iron    1,791  3,117 

Ferromanganese    76  

Pen-osilicon    28  84 

Scrap    3,586  13,662 

Ingots,  blooms,  billets. 

sheet   bar.   skelp 9.353  9,684 

Iron   bars 765 

Steel    bars    •13.488  12,625 

Alloy  steel  bars 246  117 

Wire  rods 979  1,548 

Plates,    iron    and    steel  6.231  8,586 

Sheets,  galvanized    .  .  .  9.690  6,942 

Sheets,    black  steel,...  6,290  5,781 

Sheets,   black   iron 1,026  1,341 

Hoops,      bands,      strip 

steel    2,331  3,117 

Tin   plate,   terne  plate, 

etc 4,092  5,995 

Structural     shapes, 

plain    material    22,162  14,165 

Structural        material, 

fabricated    7.639  7.668 

Steel    rails    17,658  22,718 

Rail      fastenings. 

switches,    frogs,    etc.  2.266  3,067 
Boiler     tubes,     welded 

■     pipe    and    fittings...  11,843  18,490 
Cast  iron  pipe  and  fit- 
tings      2,095  2,486 

Plain   wire    8,452  4,690 

Barbed  wire  and  woven 

wire   fencing    7,043  5,009 

Wire  cloth  and  screen- 
ing      166  303 

Wire   rope 388  467 

Wire  nails    2,355  3,245 

All     other    nails    and 

tacks    563  760 

Horseshoes   113  49 

Bolts,  nuts,  rivets  and 

washers,  except  track  1,429  1,614 

Car  wheels   and   axles  1,051  1,838 

Iron  castings 895  767 

Steel  castings   183  474 

Forgings    135  252 

Machine   screws    37  

Total    145.640  161.426    : 

•Includes  both  iron  and  steel  bars. 


17,564 
984 
277 

52,884 

76,421 

'12V,876 
3,027 
35.115 
71.687 
83,002 
188,657 
8,589 

22,457 

53,545 

85,798 


6.877 
1.540 
1.635 


1923 
20,928 
3,220 


79,601 
10,683 
111.124 
1.666 
19.675 
83,8f>2 
83,891 
69,188 
10,217 

26,508 

71,330 


26,053 
127.099 


54.887 

i.iec 

4.504 
26.115 

6,114 
596 

12.667 
13.302 
6. son 
3.303 


gated  45,439  tons,  valued  at  $2,475,512,  as  against 
53,464  tons,  valued  at  $2,147,112,  in  July.  Exports  of 
machinery  in  August  were  valued  at  $28,240,760, 
compared  with  $26,469,980.  in  July,  and  with  $20,262,870 


Machine   Tool  Exports 
,— August.  1923— V  , 

Quantity  Value 

loathes    95  ?99,913 

Boring  ■  and  drilling  ma- 
chines             258  46.283 

Planers,       shapers       and 

slotters    14  32.891 

Bending     and      power 

presses     50  77.704 

Gear   cutters    59  22,131 

Milling  machines    28  48,481 

Thread-cutting  and  screw- 
machines     109  114.557 

Punching     and     shearing 

machines     53  23,443 

Power  hammers   47  22,280 

Rolling  machines   1  1,100 

Sharpening   and    grinding 

machines     852  93,670 

Chucks,  centering,  lathe, 
drill  and  other  metal- 
working   tools    2.429  26,090 

Pneumatic   portable    tools  15.027  410.070 

Total    19,022  »1, 018,613 


. July, 

Quantity 

192.3 V 

70 

$96,780 

204 

67,505 

16 

32,538 

14 
7 
13 

19.030 
20.371 
17,913 

27 

27.913 

28 
74 
13 

.16.666 

*20.005 

6.010 

1.452 

87.102 

2,271 
987 

36,504 
54.94G 

5,176 

$503,283 

in  August,  1922.   Imports  of  machinery  in  August  were 
valued  at  $602,665,  as  against  $796,596  in  July.     Ma- 


Canada    .  . 

Philippine 

Islands 


Exports  by  Countries  of  Destination 
(In  Gross  Tons) 


Eight 

Months 

Ended 

August,  August, 

1923         1923 
.  .    7,155     71.563 

.       382  549 

.  .       156  612 

. .       120  740 


August. 
1923 
Galvanized  Wire: 


Canada 
Japan  .  . 
Mexico  . 
Brazil     . 

Chile     . , 
ted 


993  10,292 

741  14,208 

521  2.592 

484  6.073 

370  3.894 


Canada  . . 
Cuba  .... 
Philippine 

Islands 
Mexico  . .  . 
Central 

America 

Chile    

Japan  . . . 
Argentina 
Colombia    . 

Black   Steel   Sheets: 
Canada      . .  .   3,026     38,998 

lapan 1,080      19,907 

Cuba     280        1,415 


249 


2,700 
1,842 
2,870 
3,630 
3,561 


Philippine 
Islands    .  . 
Tin    Plate: 

Canada    . . .  . 

lapan    

Argentina    .  . 

Uruguay    . . . 

China   

Cuba    

Hong   Kong. 

Mexico 

Chile    

Italy    , 

British 

India    


1,690 

160 

19,412 
18,034 
3,833 
2,223 
5,833 
3,288 
2.022 
1.413 
1.264 
2,266 

2,931 


Kingdom    .       267 

Cuba    253 

Argentina   . .       200 
Australia     .  .       181 

Barbed  Wire: 

Cuba    863 

Mexico 732 

Brazil     722 

British  South 

Africa  ...  511 
Australia  .  .  363 
Colombia  ...  229 
Central 

Ajnerica  .  .  235 
Canada    ....       105 

West  Indies 

Argentina 

Steel   Rails: 

Cuba    7,618 

Japan    4,972 

Canada    ....    4,541 

Brazil   1,929 

Philippine 


Mexico    

Honduras    . . 

Chosen   

Kwang  Tung 
Argentina  . . 

Chile    

New  Zealand 


1,544 
1,862 
9,463 
4,663 

7,344 
2.779 
7,025 


2.407 
4,521 
6,153 
6,410 

34,868 
49,753 
31,700 
2,733 


2,684 
7,342 
9.004 


chine  tool  exports  in  August  totaled  19,022  in  number, 
with  a  value  of  $1  018,613,  as  against  a  total  of  5176, 
with  a  value  of  $503,283,  in  July. 


Exports,  January  1922,  to  July,  1923,  Inclv^ve 
(Gross    Tons) 

All  Iron  Pig  Serai-flnished 

and  Steel  Iron  Material 

♦Average.   1912   to   1914...  2,406,218  221,582  145,720 

•Average,    191.^    to   191S..,  5,295,333  438,462  1,468,026 

iiliiMin    V.   11     I'll      4.239,837  309,682  258.907 

I'         I      .          pi-i              4.212.732  248,126  288.766 

1-    :                    1      li-'i        4,961,851  217,958  216.873 

I  1      li Jl     4.168.619  129.541  82.549 

Laloid.u     w.ii     i:'::i 2.213,042  28.305  10.363 

January,    1922     160.920  1.043  4,683 

Feljr'uary 133,975  1,430  6,627 

March    208,843  2,724  X0.002 

April    198,830  2.750  9.376 

Mav    230.062  3,897  13.091 

J«ne 212,295  1,996  13,178 

Fiscal  year  1922 1,721.418  28.330  63,127 

July    157,169  1.943  10.149 

Augttst     145.640  1,791  9,353 

September     129,475  5.203  6.810 

Oi-tober    132.924  1.553  8.364 

November    127,782  3,464  7,157 

December    150.170  3.136  8.449 

Calendar    year    1922......  1.986.297  30.922  107,201 

January,  1923 123,190  2,482  10,563 

February    133,902  2.786  7.733 

March    163,920  2,881  11,416 

April    177,471  1,844  11,247 

May     ..■ 203,389  1,848  12,824 

June 171,183  2,960  9,652 

FLscal   year   1923 1,816,329  31,891  113,377 

.luly    168.558  2,966  6,480 

August    161.426  3.117  9.684 

Eight  month? ." 1,302.995  20,928  79,601 

•Calendar  years. 
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The   Iron    Age 


Imports  of  iron  ore  in  August  amounted  to  267,677 
tons,  while  imports  of  manganese  ore  were  23,02G  tons. 
For  the  eight  months  ended  with  August  imports  of 
iron  ore  reached  the  substantial  volume  of  2,035,53!) 
tons,  while  imports  of  manganese  ore  for  this  period 


Impo 


Periosilicon 


into  the  United  States 
Tons) 


Steel  Ingots,  blooms, 
billets,  slabs  and 
steel    bars    ........ 

Rails  and  splice  bars.. 

Structural    shapes    . . . 

Boiler  and  other 
plates*     

Sheets  and  saw  plates 

Bar  Iron   

Tubular  products*    .  . . 

Castings  and  forgings* 

Nails   and    screws*'.  . . 

Tinplate    

Bolts,  nuts,  rivets  and 
wn.sher 


August, 

1S22 
17,105 
15,959 
2,083 
9,085 


August. 

1923 
14,564 
6,845 


3,579  14,936  12 

4,449  21,16 

1,389  1,598  7 


Hoi 


roils 


on    and    steel 


'lat  wire  and  strip 
steel*    

/ire  rope-  und  insu- 
lated wire,  all  kinds* 


623 
,099 
403 

1,312 
1,672 
6,271 
3,027 
2,028 


•Not 


50,050  45,439        233,868        614,720 

62,121  23,026        280,668        127,238 


ly  previous  to  Sept.  22,  1922. 


were  127,238  tons.    Pig  iron  imports  were  14,564  tons 
in  August  and  328,464  tons  in  the  eight  months. 

Steel  rails  constituted  the  largest  item  of  iron  and 
steel  exports  in  August.    Of  the  foreign  shipments  in 


Imports  of  Machinery 

(By 

Value) 

Eight 

Months 

Ended  August 

•'if?!'' 

1922 

1922 

1923 

Metal  -  working    ma- 

chine     tools      and 

parts    $18,926 

$14,486 

$146,515 

$265,069 

Agricultural   machin- 

ery and  implements     54,967 

84,486 

424,515 

660,045 

and  apparatus*    

12,587 

363,748 

Other    power    gener- 

ating   machinery 

52,438 

1,489.251 

Other    machinery     ..    340.375 

248,905 

1,969,348 

1,803,546 

Vehicles,  except  agri- 

189,763 

969.114 

Total     $525,872 

$602,665   $3,509,492 

$6,528,612 

♦Not  reported  previous  to 

Sept.  22,  19 

22. 

this  month,  amounting  to  22,718  tons,  Cuba  took  the 
greatest  tonnage,  the  quantity  to  that  country  amount- 
ing to  7618  tons,  while  Japan  came  second  with  4972 
tons  and  Canada  third  with  4541  tons.  For  the  eight 
months  Japan  was  the  largest  foreign  buyer  of  Amer- 
ican steel  rails,  taking  49,753  tons  out  of  a  total  of 
165,050  tons.  Of  the  5781  tons  of  black  steel  sheets 
exported  in  August,  Canada  took  3026  tons  and  Japan 
1080  tons. 


Imports  of  Iron  and  Steel  in  Gross  Tons 
(Monthly    Average) 

Manganese 

Total            Pig  Perro-  Ore  and 

■                Imports       Iron  alloys  Oxide* 

1909    to   1913,   incl 26.505      tl4,132  ....  .... 

1914    to    1918,    incl 23,351           4,645  3,281  {47,155 

1919-  to    1921,    incl 23,901          5,708  3,710  37,115 

1922    59,545        31,954  9,117  31,204 

January.     1923. 120.078        83,935  5,120  829 

February     67,704        35,793  9,234  4,636 

March     106,197        72,344  9.030  12,799 

April     77,903        36,371  7,221  14,071 

May    75,885        39,764  10,482  12,734 

June     68,019        30,033  12,794  36.138 

Six  month.s'  average.,  .      85,964        49,706  8,980  13,535     ■ 

July    53,464        19,760  12,381  23,824 

August     45,439        14,564  7,334  23,026 

*Not   included  in   "total  imports." 

tincludes    ferroalloys. 

^Average  for  three  years,   1916  to  1918  only. 


Machinery  Exports 
Bv  Value 


Eii^lit  M 

AuRUflt, 

1922 


*.UKlWt, 


1289,725 
40,790 
38,053 
197,631 
280,862 

528,536 
300,546 
321,057 


101,846 

436,850 

1,070,072 
808,054 
573,409 
99,913 


77,704 
22, 131 
48,481 


5,907,647 


2,810^032 

4,103,001 
2,979,286 
3,825,423 
516,898 
396,098 
193,781 
262,702 
77,168 
213,873 


- $1,628,478 

Other  Stoam  EngineB 42,243 

Boilers 118,084 

Acoessories  and  Paris 58,604 

Automobile  Engines 237,013 

Olher     Internal     Combustion 

Enidnra 682,921 

Accceeories  and  Parts  for 222,701 

Electric  Locomotives 10,462 

Other  Electric  Machinery  and 

Apparatus 428,550 

Excavating  Machinery 76, 896 

Concrete  Mixers 51,686 

Hoad  Making  Machinery 28, 236 

Elevator  and  Elevator  Ma- 
chinery   367,190 

Mining  and  Quarrying  Ma- 
chinery   516,288 

Oil  Well  Machinery 160, 289 

Pumps 654,718 

Lathes 52,963 

Boring  and  Drilling  Machines.  31,370 

Planers,  Shapers  and  Blotters. .  1 1 ,  980 

Bending  and  Power  Presses.  . .  16,061 

Gear  Cutters 16,290 

Milling  Machines 27,631 

Thread    Cutting   and    Screw 

Machines 13,530 

Punching  and  Shearing  Ma- 
chines   6,735 

Power  ll;;inni.r.   -  10,534 

Holliiie  Mvlii.'  734 

Sharp.-ii i-..]  Cnii.lii,.'  \l:i- 

chi.i,,.  79,356 

Other     M.i:,l     Workiii-     Ma- 

chinerv  and  Rarts  of 527,438 

Textile  Machinery 613, 619 

Sewing  Machines 614,495 

Shoe  Machinery 92,419 

Flour-Mill  and  Gristmill  Ma- 
chinery   19,946 

.Sugar-Mill  Machinery 347, 725 

Paper  and  Pulp  Mill  Machinery  62, 652 

Sawmill  Machinery 30,816 

Other  Woodworking  Machinery  186, 734 

Refrigerating  and  Ice  Making 

Machinery 72,709 

Air  Compressors 286,000 

Typewriters 729,727 

Power  Laundry  Machinery ... .  80,577 

Typesetting  Machines 253, 882 

Printing  Presses 200,735 

Agricultural   Machinery  and 

Implements 3,533,483 

All  Other  Machinery  and  Parts.  7.261,370 

Total $20,262,870  J28, 240,760  $167,600,050  $189,241,550 


114,557  117,  Bl 

23,443  112,507 

22,280  75,213 

1,100  155,119 


622,763 

3,151,129 

6,366,346 
4,390,852 
4.728,724. 
560,978 
433,630 
163,403 
193,377 
117,009 
289,061 

382,666 

126,892 


93,670 
481,850 


111,613  676,533 

132,432  841,637 

919,993  1,891,615 

136,172  1,283,205 

165,249  372,568 

65,797  922,786 


519,335     656,519 

,689,866   3,126,092 
1,927,720   6,321,614 
5,752,283 


981,553 


1,287,129 
1,466,899 
7,537,428 
435,095 
2,503,704 
2,464,375 


57,988,899 


729,676 
2,442,960 
1,531,638 

478,142 


1,551,301 
1,672,845 
9,322,192 


It  is  expected  that  as  a  result  of  the  recent  Japan- 
ese disaster  considerable  impetus  will  be  given  to 
American  mills  in  the  v*ray  of  demand  from  Japan  for 
black  and  galvanized  sheets,  pipe,  wire  nails  and  cer- 
tain types  of  machinery.  While  it  is  doubted  that  this 
demand  will  be  reflected  in  the  September  export  move- 
ment, it  is  believed  that  it  will  be  shown  in  foreign 
shipments  of  October. 

Imports  of  August  reveal  a  further  decline  in  in- 

Sources  of  American  Imports  6f  Pig  Iron 


(In   Gross  Tons) 


Months 

Ended 

August, 

August. 

1923 

1923 

.    6,036 

164,464 

a   .'^..062 

13,980 

.    2,375 

40,858 

595 

56,604 

275 

1,225 

Eight 

Months 

Ended 

August,  August, 

1923         1923 

'.'.     12,817 

.  .      ....      20,740 

299 


coming  shipments  of  pig  iron.  The  movement  of  this 
blast  furnace  product  to  the  United  States  gradually 
has  been  tapering  off  since  domestic  furnaces  have 
been  meeting  demands.  Of  the  imports  of  pig-  iron  in' 
August,  amountina'  to  14,564  tons,  6036  tons  came  from 
England   ami    .')n(;_'   l(in<    from    Canada. 


,So,- 

(In    ( 

August, 
1922 
7  328 

„„.  Im,,orL. 
lioss   Tons) 

August, 

'5'2',523 

369 

96,650 

118,135 

267,677 

of  Iron   Ore 

Eight  Month.s 
Ended  August 

'   1922               1923 
'28  197          184  000' 

Sweden    

Other    count 

.  .  .      61,304 

87 

...      65,917 

ies.      36,506 

...    171.142 

185,952          599,082 
..   1,408            23,379 
199,489          527,001 
130,503          702,073 

Total    .... 

545,549       2,035.535 

New  Experiments  with  Repeated  Shocks 

Influence  of  Cold  Drawing  Considerable,  Especially  on  Duc- 
tility— Ultimate  Strength  and  Elastic  Limit  Raised: 
Compression  and  Elongation  Lowered 


BY  LEON  GUILLET 
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IN  a  preceding  articlef,  we  drew  attention  to  the  im- 
portance which  is  attributed  to  resiliency,  while 
not  enough  stress  is  laid  upon  the  elastic  limit. 
We  have  seen  pieces  of  extra  soft  steel  with  2  per  cent 
nickel,  which  frequently  broke,  giving  30  to  35  kilo- 
grammeters  (217  to  253  foot-pounds)  in  the  shock  test 
on  Mesnager  bars.  To  avoid  all  variation  in  breakage, 
it  was  found  necessary  to  temper  them  and  thus  make 
them  exceed  the  elastic  limit  of  30  to  40,  while  the  re- 
siliency came  down  to  13  kilogrammeters 
(94  ft.-lb.).  i 

Moreover,  we  clearly  pointed  out  that  v,J  | 

this  point  of  view  was  not  new;  that  es-  g.         ^ 

peeially  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Nus- 
baumerf  had  demonstrated  it  quite 
clearly.  He  added,  however,  that  at  all 
events  it  was  necessary  to  insist  on  the 
steel  makers  and  metallurgists  realizing 
clearly  these  little  known  facts;  more- 
over, to  insist  on  the  tests  being  made  a 
good  deal  more  popular,  by  continued 
efforts  along  these  lines. 

To  put  the  matter  still  more  tersely, 
we  have  made  a  series  of  tests  that  have 
seemed  suggestive,  notwithstanding  the 
criticisms  which  might  be  made  against 
them.  In  these  tests,  we  took  a  bar  of 
ordinary  soft  steel,  of  good  quality,  which 
was  tempered  at  850  deg  C.  (1562  deg. 
Fahr.)  ;  the  bar  was  of  round  section, 
with  a  diameter  of  18  mm.  (0.71  m.). 
We  cut  it  into  five  equal  parts  and,  while 
one  of  these  parts  was  left  at  its  original 
diameter,  the  others  were  turned  to  17, 
16,  15.5  and  15  mm.  (0.67,  0.63,  0.61  and 
0..59  in.). 

Then  the  first  three  were  drawn  out 
so  as  to  reduce  all  three,  as  well  as  the 
piete   of   18   mm.   diameter,   to   15   mm.     Under   these 
conditions  we  had  five  bars,  all  of  15  mm.  diameter, 
which  had  undergone  the  following  treatments: 

1.  A  tempered  bar. 

2.  A  thin  drawn  bar,  tapered  0.5  mm.  on  the  diam- 
eter. 

3.  A  thin  drawn  bar,  tapered  1  mm.  on  the  diameter. 

4.  A  thin  drawn  bar,  tapered  2  mm.  on  the  diameter. 

5.  A  thin  drawn  bar,  tapered  3  mm.  on  the  diameter. 
These    bars    were   given    the   following   four   tests, 

which  were  twice  repeated: 

Tension  Test 
This  was  performed  on  a  test  bar  of  100  mm.  (3.937 

•Paper  presented  before  the  Franco-Belgian  Association 
of  Testing  Methods.  Translated  by  E.  J.  Lowry,  Hickman, 
Williams  &  Co.,  Pittsburgh. 

tSee  Metallurgical  Review  of  French  Papers,  February, 
1921,  page  96.  and  verbatim  report  of  the  meeting  of  Nov.  20, 
1920.  of  the  Franco-Belgian  Association  of  Testing  Methods. 

tMetallurgical  Review,  1914,  page  1133. 


in.)  length  and  13.8  mm.  (0.543  in.)  diameter,  the  metal 
being,  as  should  be  carefully  noted,  in  its  cold  ham- 
mered or  tempered  condition. 

Breaking  Test 

This  was  performed  on  Mesnager  test  bars  of  10  x 
10  X  55  mm.  (0.39  x  0.39  x  2.16  in.),  with  groove  of  2  x  2 
mm.  (0.08  x  0.08  in.)  round  bottom,  which  were  broken 
with  Charpy  hanging  drop  hammer. 


Amo-jn+  of  Taper, 


General  Comparison  of  Compressive  Resistance  with  Tensile  Strength 

and  Elastic  Limit,  Ductility  and  Brittleness,  Resistance  to  Shock  and 

Brinell  Hardness  Number 


Hardness  Tests 

These  were  made  under  a  pressure  of  1000  kg.  (2205 
lb.),  with  10  mm.  (0.39  in.  diameter)  ball,  the  test  being 
made  on  a  shock  test  bar,  with  the  direction  of  appli- 
cation perpendicular  to  the  direction  of  drawing. 
Repeated  Shock  Tests 

These  were  taken  with  the  Cambridge  apparatus, 
the  hammer  weighing  2385  grams  (5%  lb.)  the  speed 
being  60  strokes  a  minute  and  the  height  of  drop  33 
mm.   (1.3  in.). 

It  should  be  well  noted  that,  as  the  test  bars  of  the 
different  determinations  did  not  have  the  same  dimen- 
sions, the  results  could  not  be  obtained  exactly  on  the 
same  metal,  owing  to  the  possibility  of  heterogeneity 
in  cold  hammering.  However,  it  was  impossible  to  per- 
form the  tests  in  any  other  way.  If  it  had  been  pos- 
sible to  draw  the  bars  to  the  exact  dimensions  desired 
by  the  shock  test,  the  cold  hammering  would  not  have 


Degree  of 
cold  hammering 
<if-fined  by  taper 

of  drawing 

; 

, Brittle 

P 

ness  Test , 

Angle 

Hardness 

No.  of 
shocks  applied 

Rupture* 

Elastic 
Limit* 

^'^^Pji^n?' 

Com- 
pression 

0 

44.4 
44.7 

35.1 
35.7 

iti 

73.9 

14.7 
14.7 

Bent  double 
Bent  double 

121 

1.855 
1.519 

fp.5 

52.4 
53.3 

49.0 
50.1 

13.9 
13.2 

11.6 
11.8 

Bent  double 
Bent  double 

^ll 

2,519 
2,330 

1.0 

56.8 
56.5 

55.7 
55.3 

11.0 
11.7 

9.6 
10.7 

Bent  double 
Bent  double 

197 

2.591 

2.675 

2.0 

63.4 
63.7 

63.4 
63.7 

8.0 
8.8 

7.7 

Bent  double 
157  deg. 

200 

3,203 
3.678 

3.0 

66.8 
67.1 

66.8 
67.1 

7.3 
8.0 

6.9 
6.7 

159  deg. 

160  deg. 

200 

3,745 
3.703 

•In  kg.  per 

lb.  per 

sq.  in.) 
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been  the  same,  if  the  drawing  taper  was  constant  on  a 
bar  of  10  x  10  mm.  (0.39  x  0.39  in.)  and  on  a  round  bar 
of  15  mm.  (0.59  in.)  diameter.  Moreover,  the  groove 
itself  would  always  have  taken  away  the  skin  of  the 
nu'tal  at  the  most  vital  point. 

The  table  sums  up  the  results  obtained. 
These    results   call   forth   numerous   and    important 
remarks.     The  quality  of  the  metal  used  is  truly  excep- 
tional,  heinjr  an  open-hearth  steel   with   the   following 
analysis: 

C  z=   0.12     to  0.13 
Mn   —   0.61 
SI    =   0.13      to  0.14 
-S    =    0.021   to  0.023 
P   =    0.041 

The  tension  test  is  influenced  considerably  by  the 
taper  of  drawinjr,  even  though  extremely  small  (0.5 
mm.  or  0.02  in.  on  the  diameter).  It  is  therefore  an 
error  to  believe,  as  the  drawers  do,  that  it  is  possible 
to  draw  a  steel,  roughly  temper  it,  give  it  a  small  taper 
and  obtain  a  steel  possessing  sensibly  the  qualities  of 
well  worked  metal.  It  is  noted  that  the  elongations 
especially   drop   very   quickly. 

Cold  hammering  has  a  more  pronounced  influence 
on  the  elongations  and  elastic  limit  (which  soon  be- 
comes confounded  with  the  breaking  load),  than  on  the 
rupturing  load,  and  especially  on  the  compression, 
which  here  keeps  very  high  values. 

Hardness  and  strength  have  no  constant  relation  to 
each  other.  This  point  was  already  treated  in  an  essay 
by  Mr.  Portevin  and  ourselves.  Below  are  given  the 
coefficients  ascertained: 

Hardness  No.  Rupture 

&  kg.  per  sq.  mm.  Coefficient 

121 44.4  0.367 

171 52.4  0.306 

197 56.8  0.288 

200 63.4  0.317 

200 66.8  0.334 

Little  resiliency  is  obtained.  The  test  bars  wiH 
take  a  taper  of  1  mm.,  which  makes  the  elongation  fall 
to  11  per  cent.  Breakage  takes  place  only  for  products 
whose  cold  hammei-ing  is  such  that  the  elastic  limit  is 
sensibly  equal  to  the  breaking  load  applied. 

Finally,  the  results  given  by  repeated  shocks  show 
that  the  number  of  strokes  necessary  to  cause  break- 
age will  quickly  grow  with  cold  hammering,  at  least 
under  the  conditions  of  our  tests.  Hence,  if  the  results 
obtained  on  tempered  metal  and  on  the  cold-hammered 
metal  (taper  2.5  mm.  or  0.1  in.)  are  considered,  it  is 
seen  that: 

The  breaking  strain  increases  50  per  cent. 
The  elastic  limit  increases  90  per  cent. 
The  elongations  decrease  76  per  cent. 
The  compression  decreases  16  per  cent. 
The   resistance   to    repeated    shocks   increases    110 
per  cent. 


Chevrolet  Company  Orders  Ovens  for  Copen- 
hagen Plant 

The  Chevrolet  Motor  Co.  has  recently  placed  its 
order,  through  the  General  Motors  Export  Corpora- 
tion, for  complete  japanning  equipment  for  the  Chevro- 
let plant  in  Copenhagen,  Denmark.  Designed  and  built 
by  Young  Brothers  in  Detroit  in  cooperation  with  the 
Chevrolet  engineering  staff,  the  equipment  will  consist 
of  two  truck  type  compartment  body  ovens  and  two 
fender  ovens  which  will  also  be  used  for  the  japanning 
of  miscellaneous  small  parts.  All  of  these  ovens  are 
to  be  furnished  with  indirect  gas  heaters.  The  equip- 
ment, which  consists  of  three  carloads,  is  now  being 
shipped,  and  will  soon  be  installed  in  Copenhagen. 


W.  W.  Lewis  and  P.  H.  Schaff  have  been  elected  di- 
rectors of  the  Falcon  Steel  Co.,  Niles,  Ohio,  due  to  en- 
largement of  the  board  from  five  to  seven  member-. 
Mr.  Lewis,  who  has  been  general  superintendent,  was 
also  named  general  manager.  Directors  have  authorized 
the  regular  quarterly  preferred  dividend  of  1%  per  cent, 
the  regular  common  payment  of  1  per  cent,  and  an  ex- 
tra dividend  of  %  of  1  per  cent. 


Invnilor  of  Sykes  Gear  (Generator  to  Come 
to  America 

W.  E.  Sykes  of  the  Power  Plant  Co.,  Ltd.,  West 
Drayton,  England,  has  severed  his  connections  in  the 
British  Isles  and  will  arrive  in  this  country  to  join 
the  staff  of  the  Farrel  Foundry  &  Machine  Co.,  Inc., 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  as  consulting  engineer.  He  is  recog- 
nized as  one  of  the  foremost  authorities  in  Europe  on 
the  subject  of  gearing.  He  has  designed  instaKations 
for  all  types  of  duty  and  has  made  a  specialty  of  heavy 
rolling  mill  work  and  stationary- and  marine  turbine 
drives.  He  is  the  inventor  and  designer  of  the  Sykes 
gear  generator,  which  generates  double  helical  gears 
with  continuous  teeth  and  .sharp  apices  so  that  full 
bearing  is  secured  across  the  entire  face  width.  These 
machines  were  brought  to  this  country  about  a  year 
ago  by  the  Farrel  company  and  installed  in  the  plant 
at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Since  that  time,  the  Farrel  plant 
has  made  these  gears  for  general  industrial  uses. 

Mr.  Sykes  spent  seven  months  last  winter  in  this 
country,  so  he  is,  of  course,  well  acquainted  with  Ameri- 
can practice  in  engineering  and  business. 


New  England  Iron  and  Hardware  Outing 

The  annual  fall  outing  of  the  New  England  Iron 
and  Hardware  Association  was  held  at  the  Tedesco 
Country  Club,  Swampscott,  Mass.,  Tuesday^  Sept.  25, 
and  sustained  the  reputation  of  its  predecessors  in 
being  a  thoroughly  delightful  event.  Myron  B.  Damon, 
president,  presided  at  a  brief  business  session,  at  which 
appropriate  resolutions  on  the  death  of  the  late  Fred- 
erick H.  Butts,  presented  by  E.  P.  Sanderson,  president 
E.  P.  Sanderson  Co.,  were  adopted 

The  golf  tournament  was  the  event  of  the  day. 
Prizes  were  donated  by  the  Trumbull  Steel  Co.,  Stand- 
ard Horse  Shoe  Co.,  Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Co., 
Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  and  President  Damon.  The  win- 
ners were:  First  net,  the  Loomis  cup  and  a  steamer 
rug,  F.  M.  Butts,  Butts  &  Ordway  Co.;  best  gross, 
Damon  cup  and  a  pipe,  A.  P.  Chase,  Chase,  Parker  Co.; 
second  net,  a  set  of  golf  balls,  C.  C.  Butts,  Butts  & 
Ordway  Co.;  third  net,  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  cUp,  J.  E. 
Kelley,  Simonds  Saw  &  Steel  Co.;  largest  score,  Damon 
prize,  E.  P.  Williams,  Corbin  Screw  Co. 

Arrangements  were  in  charge  of  George  J.  Mulhall, 
manager  of  the  New  England  Iron  and  Hardware  As- 
sociation, and  P.  W.  Brigham,  Bethlehem  Steel  Co. 


Simplification  in  Prepared  Roofings 

Washington,  Oct.  2.— Simplification  of  prepared 
roofing  was  decided  upon  at  a  meeting  here ,  last  Thurs- 
day held  between  representatives  of  the  Division  of 
Simplified  Practice,  Department  of  Commerce,  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States,  manu- 
facturers, distributers  and  consumers.  It  was  voted 
to  eliminate  all  grades  or  kinds  of  slate-surfaced  and 
also  stone-surfaced  prepared  roofing  that  do  not  meas- 
ure up  to  requirements  of  the  "Class  C"  label  of  the 
Underwriters  Laboratories  and  to  reduce  the  varieties 
of  smooth  surface  roofing  to  seven  lines,  or  grades, 
weights  and  qualities  being  considered.  The  recom- 
mendation is  to  become  effective  Jan.  1,  1924.  Accord- 
ing to  William  A.  Durgin,  chief  of  the  division,  the 
proposed  eliminations  were  supported  by  the  American 
Institute  of  Architects,  the  National  Retail  Hardware 
Association,  the  National  Retail  Lumber  Dealers'  As- 
sociation, the  Southeastern  Builders'  Supply  Associa- 
tion and  the  Prepared  Roofing  Association. 


The  Warren  Steel  Castings  Co.,  St.  Louis,  which 
been  in  the  hands  of  receivers  for  several  years,  has 
been  reorganized.  New  officers  include  Julius  Seidel, 
president  Julius  Seidel  Lumber  Co.,  president,  and 
Harry  Benjamin,  president  Harry  Benjamin  Equip- 
ment Co.,  treasurer.  The  plant  was  destroyed  by  fire 
about  six  months  ago.  A  settlement  has  been  madf 
with  the  insurance  company,  and  a  new  plant  will  be 
erected.    The  company's  capital  stock  is  $150,000. 


Careful  Selection  of  Negroes  Urged 

Leader  of  Colored  Men  Gives  His  Views  on  Problems 

Resulting  from  Investigations  from  the  South 

—Worth  Not  Yet  Established 


BY  L.  W.  MOFFETT 


Washington,  Sept.  25.— The  negro  migrant  indus- 
trial laborer  in  the  North  still  must  prove  his  worth. 
Not  as  yet  has  he  passed  beyond  the  classification  of 
the  emergency  laborer.  While  he  now  has  his  day  in 
court,  the  actual  relative  evaluation  of  the  Southern 
negro  in  the  iron  and  steel  plants,  foundries,  machine 
shops,  and  other  industries,  will  face  the  acid  test  when- 
ever there  is  a  slackening  in  operations  and  conse- 
quently dismissal  of  the  more  unfit  employees.  It  will 
be  then  that  the  negro  from  the  South,  who  is  experi- 
encing the  profound  change  from  a  section  largely  agri- 
cultural to  another  that  is  predominantly  industrial, 
meeting  new  conditions,  different  employers  and  new 
jobs,  will  come  to  grips  in  the  competitive  field  of  labor. 

Students  of  sociology  and  industrial  economics,  as 
well  as  those  who  are  directly  interested  in  the  move- 
ment, are  watching  with  the  deepest  interest  the  per- 
formance of  the  Southern  negro  as  an  industrial  pro- 
ducer, but,  awaiting  the  passing  of  time  and  giving 
them  a  chance  to  gather  more  experience,  are  holding 
judgment  in  abeyance.  There  are  those  who  believe 
that  the  negro  is  entering  upon  his  second  emancipa- 
tion and  is  but  slightly  removed  from  the  same  environs 
that  obtained  when  Lincoln  proclaimed  him  free.  In- 
cluded among  those  sharing  this  view  is  Phil  H.  Brown, 
himself  a  colored  man,  who  is  a  Commissioner  of  Con- 
ciliation of  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor. 

Drafted  in  Industrial  Crisis 

"The  negro  migrant  has  embarked  upon  a  pilgrim- 
age to  the  goal  of  enlarged  opportunity  shadowed  by 
the  doubts  of  his  friends  and  the  venality  of  his  foes," 
said  Mr.  Brown.  "He  is  drafted  in  the  great  industrial 
crisis  as  he  was  drafted  in  the  war.  He  is  sought  to  fill 
the  unskilled  functions  of  alien  labor.  At  best,  and 
without  thorough  thought,  he  is  classified  as  emergency 
labor,  rather  than  preferred.  To  the  industries  the  in- 
clusion of  his  labor  is  an  experiment;  to  him  it  is  the 
realization  of  a  century  of  dreams.  The  tolerance  of 
one  combined  with  the  awakening  of  the  other  should 
render  this  labor  permanent  in  the  scheme  of  industry, 
but  the  failure  of  either  to  contribute  its  full  share  in 
essential  cooperation  will  cause  the  great  plan  of  ab- 
sorbing one-tenth  of  the  nation's  population  into  its 
industrial  life  either  to  fail  or  be  hopelessly  deferred." 

Mr.  Brown  is  firmly  convinced  that  negro  labor  has 
an  opportunity  to  prove  its  industrial  value  to  the  coun- 
try. He  speaks  of  the  situation  as  a  crisis  that  is 
double-edged  because  in  the  same  degree  that  it  benefits 
those  that  migrate,  it  will  help  those  who  have  remained 
at  home.  He  has  warned  that  this  labor  must 
never  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  it  is  on  trial  and  its 
defense  and  liberty  are  left  in  its  own  hands.  Natu- 
rally, a  keen  student  of  the  subject,  Mr.  Brown  is  thor- 
oughly aware  of  many  differences  between  white  and 
colored  labor.  One  point  he  has  brought  out  sharply 
is  that  white  labor  moves  collectively  and  effectually, 
while  negro  labor  works  individually  and  by  necessity. 
For  this  reason,  he  said,  some  opposition  will  logically 
accrue  from  organized  labor,  but  this  opposition  in  his 
opinion  is  not  as  persistent  nor  of  the  character  that 
is  generally  believed.  He  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  there  are  488  locals  of  colored  workers  in  various 
industrie.s  affiliated  with  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  and  that  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America 
have  thousands  of  colored  members  and  officials. 

It  would  be  wrong  to  say  that  employers  in  the  iron 
and  steel  and  other  industries  have  acclaimed  the 
Southern  negro  as  being  an  entirely  proficient  and  sat- 


isfactory worker.  In  instances  he  has  proved  as  much. 
Many  employers  not  altogether  satisfied  with  the  South- 
ern negro  worker,  have  expressed  confidence,  that  if 
properly  selected,  he  has  all  of  the  potential  require- 
ments and  only  needs  experience  and  training  to  de- 
velop into  a  competent  employee,  whether  skilled  or 
unskilled.  Mr.  Brown  is  thoroughly  aware  of  this  view, 
and  referred  to  the  many  letters  that  he  has  received 
from  employers  in  the  North  showing  an  enormous 
turnover  in  negro  labor.  It  is  the  view  of  Mr.  Brown 
that  the  iron  and  steel  and  other  large  employing  in- 
terests should  adopt  a  method  of  careful  selection  of 
negro  laborers  from  the  South.  The  plan  he  has  in 
mind  is  that  these  large  employers  of  labor  establish 
their  own  employment  stations  at  so-called  "border" 
towns  which  constitute  gateways  to  the  North. 

Propaganda   of   Employing  Agents 

Through  this  method  it  is  confidently  believed  that 
the  turnover  would  be  greatly  diminished  and  that  it 
would  also  have  the  advantage  of  wiping  out  a  lot  of 
loose  propaganda  of  professional  employing  agents, 
who  hold  up  the  North  as  the  promised  land  and  accept 
Southern  negro  workers  for  employment  regardless  of 
their  qualifications.  It  also  has  been  pointed  out  that 
in  the  absence  of  a  process  of  selection  many  of  the  less 
desirable  negroes  purposely  have  been  pushed  through 
these  gateways  to  the  North.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  not  more  than  20  per  cent  of  the  many  negroes 
from  the  South  have  been  selected  for  employment  in 
industries  of  the  North.  In  other  words,  they  were 
accepted  in  masses  upon  the  high  wave  of  labor  demand 
and  in  the  face  of  restricted  immigration.  In  general, 
no  preparations  for  housing  the  negro  migrants  was 
made,  although  there  are  noticeable  exceptions.  If  this 
new  class  of  labor  in  industries  of  the  North  is  to  be 
kept  permanently,  it  is  held  that  the  first  fundamental 
duty  of  the  employer  is  to  see  that  the  negroes  are 
provided  proper  housing  and  thus  given  the  outstanding 
inducement  to  remain  steadily  at  work  at  a  given  point, 
instead  of  "rambling"  as  the  roving  habit  of  the  South- 
ern negro  is  colloquially  expressed.  The  necessity  of 
the  Northern  employer  understanding  the  negro  from 
the  South,  and  vice  versa,  manifestly  is  obvious  and  it 
is  felt  that  the  Northern  employer  could  take  his  great- 
est step  foi-ward  in  this  direction  by  giving  attention 
to  the  social  welfare  of  his  new  class  of  workers.  There 
will  be  many  other  characteristics  of  the  negro  that  the 
Northern  employer  will  have  to  become  acquainted 
with.  Mr.  Brown  has  pointed  out  that  the  negro  has 
always  been  and  probably  always  will  be  a  problem  to 
civilization. 

Change  in  Immigration  Laws 

The  great  industrial  revival  set  in  simultaneously 
with  a  sweeping  change  of  the  immigration  laws.  The 
need  of  labor  became  insistent,  and  industry  turned  to 
the  massive  multi-colored  labor  reserve,  as  it  is  char- 
acterized by  Mr.  Brown,  and  it  was  called  out  in  the 
emergency.  Immediately  an  upheaval  of  labor  condi- 
tions ensued.  Negro  men  and  women  in  the  number 
of  358,856  according  to  surveys  of  the  Department  of 
Labor,  deserted  the  Southern  industrial  centers  since 
Dec.  1,  1922.  These  supplementing  250,000  of  the  same 
class  of  workers,  who  were  loft  in  the  North  during  the 
wartime  migration  from  1917  to  1919,  making  a  con- 
servative total  of  608,856  negro  units,  added  to  indus- 
trial labor  in  the  North  within  five  years.  When  this 
large  movement  is  considered,  it  will  be  readily  recog- 
nized that  Northern  industries  in  taking  this  new  class 
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j)f  labor  have  created  a  social  problem  and  it  may  be 
said  to  the  fcredit  of  more  intelligent  negroes  that  they 
are  thoroughly  aware  of  this  fact  and  are  aiding  in 
trying  to  evolve  a  solution.  The  prusunt-day  results 
from  the  study  of  placement  of  negro  labor  passing 
from  the  South  to  industries  in  the  North,  are  mixed 
and  interesting.  Some  of  them  are  anything  but  grati- 
fying. On  the  other  hand,  others  are  pleasing.  In  con- 
nection with  the  latter,  Mr.  Brown  pointed  out  that  an 
unexpected  phase  is  the  inclusion  of  skilled  workers 
migrating  to  the  North.  Returns  from  an  analysis  of 
payroll  statistics  of  273  employers  of  negro  labor  in 
California,  Kentucky,  Delaware,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Kan- 
sas, Kentucky,  Maryland,  Massachusetts,  Michigan, 
Missouri,  New  Jer.sey,  New  York,  Ohio,  Oklahoma,  and 
Wisconsin,  showed  a  heavy  intake  of  negro  labor.    Diffi- 


culties were  encountered  in  discriminating  as  to 
whether  those  employed  wefe  recent  migrants  or  were 
from  the  class  that  were  already  located  in  the  North. 
However,  sufficient  specific  classification  was  given,  Mr. 
Brown  said,  to  suggest  that  the  South  is  not  only  yield- 
ing up  a  great  mass  of  unskilled  workers,  but  a  remark- 
able number  of  skilled  hands  are  finding  employment. 
Mr.  Brown  said  that  he  refused  to  confess  that 
negro  labor  is  inferior.  He  declared  that  it  is  striving 
to  catch  up  with  acknowledged  standards  and  that  when 
it  does  catch  up,  it  will  keep  up.  As  a  sound  commer- 
cial proposition,  he  maintained,  the  industry  should 
foster  the  improvement  of  the  quality  of  this  labor, 
not  only  for  emergencies,  but  because  one-tenth  of  our 
population  must  not  trail  behind  the  nine-tenths,  nor 
tarry  along  the  fringe  of  our  industrial  progress. 


Electric  Portable  Crane  for  Industrial  Service 

The  Elwell-Parker  Electric  Co.,  Cleveland,  has 
brought  out  a  new  type  of  electrically  operated  porta- 
ble crane  for  industrial  handling.  This  has  been  de- 
signed especially  for  the  general  storekeeper  of  a  rail- 
road. It  may  be  driven  directly  into  a  box  car,  down 
a  store  house  aisle  or  out  into  the  yard  or  shop  where 
its  runway  may  not  be  very  smooth. 

The  lifting  unit,  power  plant  and  battery  counter- 
balance the  boom.  This  is  supported  on  a  strong  steel 
column  set  into  a  heavy  base  anchored  to  an  all-steel 
frame  fitted  with  wide  axles.  The  hoisting  mechanism 
consists  of  a  single  motor  driving  two  separate  drums 


I'ortable    Crane   for   Use  by    Gener 
Railroad.     It    may    be    driven    directly 


box 


through  worm  gearing  running  in  oil.  Each  drum  is 
fitted  with  a  %-in.  plow  steel  cable,  one  to  raise  and 
lower  the  boom  and  the  other  to  handle  the  hook. 
Each  is  operated  independently  so  that  the  load  may 
be  picked  up  at  any  point  over  the  end  or  side  of  the 
crane,  the  boom  swinging  from  left  to  right.  For 
stacking  stores  the  crane  is  provided  with  a  boom  of 
suitable  length,  although  somewhat  shorter  than  that 
furnished  for  use  in  the  locomotive  shop  where  it  is 
necessary  to  reach  up  over  the  boiler. 

The  crane  is  propelled  by  an  electric  motor  direct 
connected  through  worm  gearing  on  the  axle  beneath 
the  battery  and  back  of  the  crane  column.  This  motor 
as  well  as  the  hoist  motor  receives  power  from  the 
same  battery.  The  leads  from  this  battery,  which 
swings  with  the  boom,  pass  down  through  the  hollow 
crane  column.  A  separate  controller  operates  each 
motor.  When  the  service  demands,  a  motor  to  revolve 
or  slew  the  crane  is  provided  and  this  also  receives 
power  from  the  same  battery.  The  forward  axle  or 
that  nearest  the  hook  is  quite  heavy  and  serves  as  a 
rolling  outrigger.  Its  wheels  are  equipped  with  15  x 
3 %-in.  solid  rubber  tires.  The  drive  wheels  are  pro- 
vided with  22  X  4%-in.  tires.  All  four  wheels  are  used 
for  steering. 

This  truck  crane  was  exhibited  last  week  at  the 
Broadway  Auditorium,  Buffalo,  in  connection  with  the 
convention  of  the  Association  of  Iron  and  Steel  Elec- 
trical Engineers. 


Shop  Practice  Division  of  Mechanical  Engi- 
neers Adopts  Wide  Program 

Reorganization  of  the  machine  shop  practice  division 
of  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers  is 
planned.  Definite  aims  are  the  encouragement  of 
original  research  in  the  machine  shop  field  and  of 
education  in  machine  shop  practice,  and  the  advance- 
ment of  standards  of  practice  as  well  as  its  exact 
knowledge.  Educational  institutions  will  be  asked  to 
adopt  wider  programs  of  instruction  in  this  sphere. 

Ten  years  of  organized  effort  have  been  mapped 
out.  Cooperation  is  contemplated  between  the  division 
and  local  sections  of  the  society  and  branches  in  62 
industrial  centers,  thus  enlisting  the  active  support  of 
the  society's  entire  range  of  membership.  In  each  of 
these  centers  the  division  will  name  one  or  more  repre- 
sentatives who  will  act  as  liaison  officers. 

Research  and  standardization  are  among  the  prob- 
lems to  be  dealt  with,  the  preparation  of  papers  for  the 
annual  and  spring  meetings  of  the  society  also  being 
an  important  task.  "These  papers,"  says  the  report  of 
the  special  committee  on  plan  and  scope,  "should  be 
of  a  fundamental  or  research  nature.  In  general,  they 
will  concern  machine  shop  processes  applicable  to  ma- 
chine shops  everywhere  rather  than  to  those  in  a 
particular  industry.  By  laying  down  plans  under  a 
10-yr.  schedule,  it  will  be  possible  for  a  sub-committee 
on  planning  to  keep  in  touch  with  research  and  ex- 
perimental work  of  various  kinds  and  arrange  to  have 
it  presented  before  a  meeting  of  the  society  when  its 
development  is  sufficiently  advanced." 

Enlargement  of  the  literature  of  machine  shop 
practice  and  a  wider  common  knowledge  of  its  develop- 
ing principles  will  be  accomplished,  it  is  expected,  not 
only  through  discussions  at  the  national  meetings  but 
also  through  the  regional  and  local  section  meetings, 
where,  it  is  felt,  the  machine  shop  practice  papers 
should  relate  to  the  problems  of  specific  industries 
of  the  several  sections.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
in  localities  where  several  plants  produce  similar  prod- 
ucts, and  thus  have  similar  production  problems,  groups 
be  organized  to  work  up  and  to  present  discussions 
bearing  on  their  common  activities. 

Joint  sessions  with  other  professional  divisions  of 
the  society  are  a  part  of  the  plan,  and  it  is  proposed  also 
to  establish  contact  with  other  professional  societies, 
trade  organizations,  and  other  bodies. 

The  new  organization  of  the  division  comprehends 
an  executive  committee,  and  sub-committees  on  meet- 
ings and  papers,  publicity,  membership,  and  planning. 
The  planning  sub-committee  will  seek  research  prob- 
lems of  interest  to  the  division,  call  them  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  research  committee  of  the  society's  council, 
and  assist  in  furthering  their  progress.  It  will  also 
call  to  the  attention  of  the  standardization  committee 
of  the  council  desirable  standardization  subjects.  To 
assist  the  executive  committee  in  organizing  repre- 
sentative committees  of  the  local  sections,  a  group 
headed  by  K.  H.  Condit,  New  York,  has  been  selected. 
Associated  with  Mr.  Condit  are:  A.  L.  DeLeeuw,  Erik 
Oberg  and  Frederick  Franz,  New  York;  J.  J.  Reynolds, 
Easton,  Pa.;  Earle  Buckingham,  Hartford,  and  Wilbur 
J.  Peets,  Elizabethport,  N.  J. 
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SAFETY  CONGRESS  MEETS 


Dr.   Royal  B.  Meeker  Describes  America   as   tlie 
Most  Careless  Nation  in  the  World 

Buffalo,  Oct.  1. — The  twelfth  annual  Safety  Con- 
gress opened  here  today  with  a  registration  of  3000 
delegates.  The  congress  includes  meetings  of  the 
American  Association  of  Industrial  Physicians  and 
Surgeons,  and  the  annual  safety  conference  of  the  New 
York  State  Department  of  Labor. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  meeting  was  the  ac- 
ceptance of  an  invitation  from  the  League  of  Nations 
to  send  a  delegate  to  the  meeting  of  the  55  nations  at 
Geneva,  Switzerland,  Oct.  22,  to  tell  what  is  being  done 
in  America  in  the  interest  of  safety. 

While  the  principal  session  was  in  progress  at  the 
Hotel  Statler  safety  talks  under  the  supervision  of 
various  groups  were  given  in  stores  and  shops. 

In  his  opening  address.  President  Dow  gave  a  sum- 
mary of  the  toll  taken  by  carelessness  in  the  United 
States.  Accidents  in  the  year  1922  cost  75,000  lives, 
he  said. 

"Every  city  contributes  its  quota  of  victims  to  the 
tragic  and  unnecessary  evil  that  goes  on  day  after  day. 
week  after  week  and  that  is  increasing  year  after  year 
in  continental  America  largely  through  individual  care- 
lessness and  lack  of  organized  effort  to  eliminate  acci- 
dents. It  is  bad  enough  that  75,000  persons  of  any 
age  or  station  in  life  should  be  sacrified  on  the  altar  of 
carelessness  in  a  single  year,  but  when  we  stop  to 
consider  that  out  of  that  number  20,000  were  children 
under  fifteen  years  of  age  and  of  that  number  10,000 


COMING  MEETINGS 

October 

\atiaiial  Jiafely  Council.  Oct.  1  to  5.  Twelfth 
annual  meeting',  New  Statler  Hotel,  Buffalo.  W.  H. 
Caitieron,   16S  North  Michigan  Avenue,   secretary. 

American  Society  for  Steel  Treating.  Oct.  S  to 
12.  Annual  convention.  Motor  Square  Garden, 
PittJiburgh.  W.  H.  Eisenman.  4600  Prospect  Av- 
enue,  Cleveland,  secretary. 

American  En^neering  Council  of  tlie  Federated 
American  Engineering  Societies-  Oct.  12  and  13. 
Meeting  at  Rochester,  N.  T".  L,.  W.  'R'allace,  26 
Jackson    Place,    Washington,    secretary. 

West  Virginia  and  Kentucli:y  Association  of 
Mining.  Meelianical  and  Electrical  Engineers.  Oct. 
19  and  20.  Third  annual  convention.  Hotel  Fred- 
erick, Huntington,  W.  Va. 

American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers.  Oct. 
23  and  24.  Regional  meeting,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
E.  C.  Patterson,  general  manager  Chattanooga 
Boiler  &  Tank  Co.,  Chattanooga,  in  charge  of 
details. 

National  Association  of  Farm  Equipment  Manu- 
facturers. Oct.  24,  25  and  26.  Thirteenth  annual 
convention,  Statler  Hotel,  Cleveland.  J.  B.  Bar- 
tholomew, Peoria.  III.,  president. 

American  Welding  Society.  Oct.  24.  25  and  26. 
Fall  meeting.  TMttsburgh.  M.  M.  Kelly,  33  West 
Thirty-ninth   Street.    New    York,    secretary. 

American  Iron  and  Steel  Institnte.  Oct.  25, 
fall,  meeting  in  New  York:  Oct.  26.  visit  to  Aber- 
deen Proving  Ground,  Md.  E.  A.  S.  Clarke.  40 
Rector  Street,  New  York,  secretary. 

Society  of  Automotive  Engineers.  Oct.  25  and 
26.  Production  meeting  at  Cleveland.  Coker  F. 
Clarkson.  29  West  Thirty-ninth  Street,  New  York, 
general   manager. 

American  Gear  Manufacturer.^'  AHxoeiation.  Oct. 
25,  26  and  2".  Fall  meeting.  Mountain  House, 
Lake  Mohonk,  N.  Y.  T.  W.  Owen,  2443  Prospect 
Avenue,  Cleveland,  secretary. 

American  Management  Association.  Oct.  29  to 
Nov.  1.  Annual  convention.  Hotel  Astor,  New 
York.  W.  J.  Donald,  20  Vesey  Street,  managing 
director. 


were  babies  under  five  years,  it  is  time  to  rise  up  and 
say  'this  cannot  go  on.  Let  us  get  together  and  put  a 
stop  to  it  and  wipe  out  this  blot  on  the  nation.' 

"The  consummation  of  11  years  of  effort  to  develop 
safety  measures  has  been  the  realization  that  each  in- 
dividual can  save  others  from  premature  death  and 
can  prevent  personal  injury  if  he  will  conscientiously 
do  the  things  we  have  together  learned  will  bring  about 
the  maximum  safety." 

Bernard  L.  Shientag,  Industrial  Commissioner  of 
New  York,  welcomed  the  delegates  in  behalf  of  the 
workers  of  New  York  State.  In  his  address  Mr. 
Shientag  stated  that  the  elimination  of  the  12-hour  day 
in  the  steel  industry  would  bring  about  a  gradual  de- 
crease in  the  number  of  accidents  as  well  as  in  the 
severity  of  these  mishaps.  There  will  be  less  .lost  time 
by  employees  and  increased  efficiency  and  production 
throughout  the  industry,  he  declared. 

Dr.  Royal  B.  Meeker,  Commissioner  of  Labor  and 
Industry  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  delivered  an 
address  at  the  afternoon  session  Monday.  Dr.  Meeker 
spoke  on  "International  Aspects  of  the  Safety  Prob- 
lem." 

Dr.  Meeker  declared  that  America  today  is  the 
most  careless  nation  in  the  world. 

"We  lead  the  world  in  accident  prevention,  but  we 
also  lead  by  leagues  in  accident  occurrence  and  in  the 
economic  losses  due  to  accidents,"  he  said.  "In  no 
line  do  we  outdistance  Europe  more  emphatically  than 
in  the  killing  and  maiming  of  men  in  industry  and  on 
the  public  streets.  We  kill  and  maim  more  men  per 
thousand  and  destroy  more  per  thousand  tons  of 
product    than    any    other    country." 

Dr.  Meeker  attributed  the  appalling  loss  of  life 
and  injuries  to  workers  to  high  speed  production  and 
the  improper  layout  and  construction  of  plants  and  to 
the  heterogeneous  mixture  of  nationalities  and  races 
in  industiy,  but  more  than  all  these  to  our  own  native 
recklessness  on  the  part  of  both  employers  and  em- 
ployees. 


Annual  Report  of  American  Iron  and  Steel 

Institute 

The  Annual  Statistical  Report  of  the  American  Iron 
and  Steel  Institute  for  1922,  the  compilation  of  which 
has  been  in  charge  of  William  G.  Gray,  has  been  pub- 
lished. The  statistics  contained  in  this  volume  have 
been  for  the  most  part  published  in  association  bul- 
letins and  in  The  Iron  Age.  The  table  showing  com- 
parative production  by  the  United  States  Steel  Cor- 
poration and  of  all  other  companies  indicates  that  in 
1922  the  Steel  Corporation  produced  44.2  per  cent  of 
the  pig  iron  compared  with  52  per  cent  in  1921  and 
39.4  per  cent  in  1920;  it  produced  45.2  per  cent  of  the 
steel  ingots  and  eastings  as  compared  with  55.4  per 
cent  in  1921  and  45.8  per  cent  in  1920,  and  it  produced 
of  all  kinds  of  finished  roll  products  42.9  per  cent  in 
1922  as  compared  with  50.5  per  cent  in  1921  and  41.6 
per  cent  in  1920.  The  percentage  of  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation  was  largest  in  the  production  of 
spiegeleisen  and  ferromanganese,  63.51  per  cent  in  1922. 
and  smallest  in  the  case  of  coke,  35.66  per  cent. 


Curtailing  Production  of  Ford  Parts 

The  Ford  Motor  Co.  has  notified  foundries  through- 
out the  country  to  curtail  production  of  Ford  parts 
beginning  immediately.  The  order  was  issued,  it  is 
reported,  as  the  first  move  in  the  company's  plan  to 
reduce  its  inventory.  The  stock  of  parts  in  the  com- 
pany's plants  and  in  the  warehouses  of  its  dealer.s  is 
said  to  be  sufficient  to  take  care  of  expected  require- 
ments for  the  remainder  of  the  year.  It  is  not  the 
intention  qf  the  company  at  this  time  to  reduce  it.-; 
production  of  passenger  cars  and  trucks,  and  schedules 
for  October  call  for  a  slight  increase  in  the  output  over 
September.  Some  foundries  in  Ohio  and  Indiana  which 
had  been  employed  on  Ford  work  have  already  reduced 
their  operations,  a  number  of  men  being  laid  off  from 
each  shop. 


Hopeful  for  Britain's  Industrial  Future 

Sheffield  Steel  Maker,  Head  of  British  Chamhers  oi 

Commerce,  Believes  Financial  Policy 

Will  Bring  Ultimate 

Advantage 


BY   DR.   RICHARD    MOLDENKE 


Sir  Arthur  Balfouk 


London,  England,  Sept.  5. — The  wonderful  courtesy 
shown  the  party  of  American  foundrymen  visiting  in 
England  has  afforded  an  excellent  opportunity  to  ob- 
tain first-hand  information  on  the  present  status  of  the 
British  iron  and  steel  industry  from  its  leaders.  To 
give  special  enlightenment  to  the  readers  of  THE  IroN;^ 
Age,  the  writer  has  extended  this  inquiry  further  by 
interviewing  one  of  the  foremost  men  of  affairs  in 
Great  Britain,  who  is  now  president  of  the  Association 
of  British  Chambers  of  Commerce — ^Sir  Arthur  Bal- 
four— and  by  giving  his  thoughts  on  how  the  world's 
current  events  are  affecting  the  present  and  are  likely 
to  affect  the  future  development  of  Britain's  iron  in- 
dustry. 

Serious  Unemployment 

The  first  thing  noted  by  a  foreign  visitor  to  Eng- 
land's foundries  and  steel  mills  is  the  extreme  gravity 
of  the  unemployment  problem,  the  situation  being  the 
reverse  of  that  which  for  most  of  this  year  has  pre- 
vailed in  the  United  States.  There  are,  for  example,  50,- 
000  idle  men  in  Birmingham  and  35,000  idle  in  Sheffield, 
out  of  populations  of  900,000  and  800,000  respectively. 
With  enormous  tax  rates,  part  of  which  go  for  "doles" 
to  idle  people;  with  acute  crises  existing  on  the  Conti- 
nent and  the  new  disruption  of  business  wdth  Japan, 
it  does  indeed  take  a  man  of  clear  vision  to  look  into 
the  future  without  being  unduly  influenced  by  the  black 
outlook  of  the  present.  That  the  majority  of  English- 
men are  extremely  pessimistic  at  the  moment  is  amply 
borne  out  by  the  press  and  in  conversations  with  lead- 
ing industrial  men,  as  well  as  members  of  Parliament. 


The  cause  does  not  lie  altogether  in  the  terrific  slump 
of  business,  but  in  the  moral  bankruptcy  of  a  great  part 
of  the  working  classes — any  number  of  former  good 
workers  preferring  a  life  of  idleness  with  municipal 
charity,  to  getting  busy  and  earning  their  living  in 
the  old  accustomed  manner. 

Sir  Arthur  Balfour,  head  of  Arthur  Balfour  &  Co. 
of  Sheffield,  is  well  known  in  the  United  States,  and  has 
but  recently  returned  from  studying  industrial  con- 
ditions there.  He  is  the  author  of  an  important  re- 
port on  reparations,  which  has  served  as  the  basis  of 
the  policy  of  the  present  British  Cabinet  in  dealing 
with  this  complicated  question. 

Sir  Arthur  has  visited  America  frequently,  and  re- 
called meeting  the  writer  in  Pittsburgh  in  the  early 
days  of  his  activity.  Now  in  the  prime  of  his  life,  and 
president  of  the  most  important  commercial  body  of 
his  country,  his  views  on  how  Britain  is  affected  by 
present  world  currents  and  how  her  basic  position  will 
serve  her  interests  in  the  developments  to  come  are  the 
result  of  vdde  observation  and  clear  thinking.  Without 
quoting  him  directly  I  am  giving  the  purport  of  Sir 
Arthur's  comments. 

Forces  of  Destruction 

The  world  of  today  is  facing  the  result  of  two  great 
lines  of  destruction.  There  is  first  the  vast  destruc- 
tion of  material  wealth  by  the  war,  the  waste  and  in- 
efficiency, in  providing  the  means  to  conduct  this  war, 
and  the  incident  industrial  over^building  that  was  and 
was  not  necessary  in  connection  with  so  great  an  up- 


O/i?  ARTHUR  BALFOUR  is  head  of  the  firm 
a3  of  Arthur  Balfour  &  Co.,  steel  manufacturers, 
Sheffield:  He  covimenced  his  association  with 
these  works  when  he  was  14  years  of  age,  and 
within  a  quarter  of  a  century  they  came  entirely 
under  his  control.  He  has  been  master  cutler  of 
Sheffield,  an  honor  which  the  city  confers  on  those 
of  its  citizens  connected  with  the  steel  trade  who 
have  rendered  outstanding  service. 

Sir  Arthur  was  born  in  London  in  1873,  and 
received  his  early  education  in  London  a7id  Har- 
rogate. Left  an  orphan,  he  was  brought  up  by 
his  godmother,  toho  afterward  married  the  then 
managing  director,  Robert  Schott,  of  the  Danne- 
mora  Steel  Works,  Sheffield.  The  firm,  then 
knotvn  as  Seebohtn  &  Dieckstahl,  had  been 
founded  in  1865  by  Henry  Seebohm,  a  native  of 
Bradford.  From  small  beginnings  in  Leadmill 
Street,  Sheffield,  it  soon  removed  to  Willey  Street, 
Wicker,  where  it  now  stands  with  numerous  ex- 
tensions to  its  credit.  A  branch  steel  works  was 
'established  in  another  part  of  the  city  in  1899, 
and  a  subsidiary  com,pany,  the  Eagle  &  Globe 
Steel  Co.,  Ltd.,  was  formed  in  1902  to  deal  with 
the  export  business. 

The  firm's  jubilee  in  1915  was  signalized  by 


the  change  in  its  name  to  that  of  Arthur  Balfour 
&  Co.,  Ltd.  By  that  time  Mr.  Balfour  had  been 
connected  with  the  firm  for  28  years.  At  the 
age  of  19  he  was  sent  to  America  to  gain  practical 
experience  in  engineering  methods  there  at  the 
tvorks  of  the  New  York  Car  Wheel  Co.  of  Buffalo. 
At  21  he  became  works  manager,  having  the 
control  of  200  ivorkmen,  most  of  them  Poles.  A 
year  later  he  was  promoted  to  the  position  of 
general  manager.  Soon,  Iwtvever,  he  left  that 
position  and  returned  to  the  Dannemora  works. 
During  the  war  he  organized  Sheffield's  hos- 
pitality to  the  Belgian  refugees,  being  Belgian 
consul  in  Sheffield;  filled  the  position  of  one  of 
the  industrial  advisers  to  the  Treasury;  was  a 
member  of  the  royal  commission  on  railroads; 
was  on  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  advisory  committee  in 
regard  to  munitions,  and  also  a  member  of  the 
Sheffield  munitions  committee;  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  departmental  co^nmittee  on  en- 
gineering trades;  president  of  the  Sheffield  So-  ' 
ciety  of  Engineers  and  Metallurgists.  He  is  a 
magistrate  for  the  city  of  Sheffield,  This  year 
he  was  elected  president  of  the  Associated 
Chambers  of  Commerce  of  Great  Britain  and  ivas 
knighted  by  the  King. 
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heaval  involving  terrific  inflation.  Then  there  is — 
and  just  as  deplorable — a  great  wave  of  moral  destruc- 
tion reaching  into  every  activity  and  thought  of  man- 
kind the  world  over.  The  fiber  of  humanity  has  been 
seriously  weakened,  and  selfish  interests  have  come  to 
donjinate  ruthlessly  individual  and  national  activities. 
The  determination  to  obtain  wealth  and  advantage  of 
position  without  giving  an  equivalent  in  return  is  seen 
everywhere.  Material  wealth  can  be  replaced  in  time, 
but  the  recovery  of  moral  stamina  is  a  longer  and  more 
serious  problem  for  nations  to  face.  England  shows 
much  of  this  in  her  idle  workingmen.  While  every 
effort  is  being  made  to  give  employment  to  those  who 
really  want  to  work  and  thus  bring  costs  to  a  better 
competitive  basis  in  the  production  of  manufactured 
product,  the  desired  object  is  yet  far  from  consum- 
mation. Meanwhile  politicians  and  press  are  exploit- 
ing the  situation  from  the  individual  viewpoint. 

Factors    in   Britain's   Strength 

Sir  Arthur  looks  beyond  the  immediate  situation. 
He  holds  that  not  even  excepting  the  United  States, 
Great  Britain  of  all  countries  has  proceeded  more  com- 
pletely along  the  lines  of  national  deflation,  and  stands 
in  the  soundest  financial  position  of  any  European  na- 
tion today.  By  disregarding  the  phantom  reparations 
return  in  her  budget,  taxing  directly  to  the  limit  of 
the  country's  capacity,  adjusting  the  American  debt 
squarely,  and  properly  caring  for  her  home  interests, 
Great  Britain  has  a  credit  today  that  is  solid  and  un- 
assailable. Hence,  when  Germany,  France  and  Bel- 
gium come  to  the  final  point  of  forcible  deflation  by 
the  trend  of  events,  with  the  financial  agony  this 
brings  with  it,  the  present  period  of  serious  depression 
in  Great  Britain  will  give  way  to  one  of  unexampled 
prosperity,  with  full  production  from  her  industrial 
establishments  to  supply  the  world's  needs. 

Belgium's  Competition 

Again,  Britain  has  always  felt  the  competition  of 
other  countries  and  adjusted  herself  to  it.  It  is  al- 
ways thought  that  Germany  was  the  keenest  commer- 
cial rival,  and  yet  Belgium  is  really  more  so  with  its 
poor  home  markets  and  low  production  costs.  Britain, 
therefore,  sees  little  of  new  commercial  teri-ors  to  be 
faced  once  the  inevitable  summary  deflation  of  her 
business  rivals  begins.  For  the  time  being,  the  low 
mark,  franc  and  lira  work  havoc  with  English  ex- 
ports and  home  industries,  but  this  situation  cannot 
remain  indefinitely.  Indeed,  it  is  a  moot  question 
whether  the  import  of  necessary  raw  materials — with 
conservation  of  home  resources — is  not  to  be  welcomed, 
so  long  as  the  finishing  remains  for  domestic  labor. 

When  the  inevitable  deflation  comes  to  the  Conti- 
nental nations,  the  manner  in  which  this  is  carried  out 
will  determine  the  future  business  development  of 
the  countries  involved.  Repudiation  of  huge  entities 
of  paper  currency  will  bring  with  it  destruction  of 
future  credit,  and  since  the  position  of  Britain  is  sound 
in  that  respect,  she  has  nothing  to  fear  for  her  com- 
merce and  manufacture. 

Hopeful  for  the  Long  Look 

Sir  Arthur  Balfour,  therefore,  feels  optimistic  in 
regard  to  the  industrial  future  of  Great  Britain  in 
spite  of  the  dark  clouds  which  now  envelop  her  pro- 
ductive classes.  Force  of  circumstances  will  compel 
a  rational  solution  of  the  Ruhr  occupation  difficulty 
and  the  eventual  financial  deflation  of  the  nations  badly 
needing  this,  with  the  return  to  reasonably  normal 
conditions  of  personal  effort  in  the  near  future,  will 
allow  the  world  to  devote  itself  more  effectively  to  the 
restoration  of  the  moral  ruin   wrought  by  the  great 


French     Automobile    Manufacturer    Installs 
American  Equipment 

Andre  Citroen,  France's  well  known  production 
automobile  manufacturer,  has  turned  over  the  layout 
of  his  entire  japanning  plant  and  the  designing  of  his 
complete  equipment  to  the  engineering  staff  of  Young 
Brothers,   Detroit. 

When  the  three  Citroen  engineers  who  recently  vis- 
ited this  country  completed  their  tour  and  their  study 
of  American  production  methods,  H.  M.  White  of 
Young  Brothers  returned  to  France  with  them.  As  a 
result,  the  entire  equipment  of  the  japanning  plant, 
with  a  capacity  of  275  cars  a  day,  will  be  designed  by 
Young  Brothers,  according  to  the  ideas  worked  out  by 
Mr.  White  in  consultation  with  the  Citroen  engineei-ing 
and  production  staff,  and  will  embody  the  best  Ameri- 
can experience  adapted  to  local  conditions  in  France. 
All  parts  requiring  special  equipment  for  their  manu- 
facture will  be  made  at  Young  Brothers'  plant  and 
other  parts  will  be  made  in  France  in  accordance  with 
blue  prints  furnished. 

The  only  condition  placed  upon  their  work  by  M. 
Citroen  was  that  he  wished  the  plant  to  be  the  finest 
and  most  modern  in  France,  and  that  the  capacity  must 
be  275  cars  per  day. 

According  to  Mr.  White,  M.  Citroen  plans  to  open 
^  plant  in  the  United  States.  M.  Citroen  feels  that 
there  is  a  place  in  the  American  market  for  his  car. 


Committee  on  Russian  Trade  Formed 

A  committee  on  Russian  trade  with  Henry  T.  Hunt, 
former  member  of  the  Railroad  Labor  Board,  as  chair- 
man, has  been  formed.  An  effort  will  be  made  to  enlist 
2000  representative  American  manufacturers  and  ex- 
port houses  in  the  resumption  of  trade  with  Russia. 
The  headquarters  of  the  committee  are  at  120  Broad- 
way, New  York. 

The  committee,  according  to  Mr.  Hunt,  is  prepar- 
ing an  industrial  report  which  will  exhaustively  de- 
scribe Russian  conditions.  Among  those  conducting  the 
investigation  upon  which  the  report  is  to  be  based  are 
Valerian  E.  Greaves,  former  professor  of  law  in  the 
University  of  Petrograd,  and  Ellery  A.  Baker,  for- 
merly in  charge  of  the  industrial  department  of  the 
National  City  Bank,  New  York.  Cooperating  with  the 
committee  are  representatives  of  export  bodies  and 
trade  associations  including  the  American  Manufac- 
turers Foreign  Credit  Insurance  Exchange  and  Lloyds 
of  London.  Monroe  Curtis  is  aiding  the  work  from 
Berlin.  The  committee,  it  is  said,  is  studying  the  pos- 
sibility of  obtaining  credit  insurance  on  at  least  a  por- 
tion of  the  shipments,  and  will  make  arrangements  for 
financing.  "The  solution  of  this  problem  of  Russian 
trade,"  says  Mr.  Hunt,  "lies  in  proper  organization. 
The  committee,  a  non-profit  body,  will  remain  strictly 
impartial  regarding  all  political  conditions  in  Russia, 
and  will  take  no  sides  with  any  of  the  existing  Russian 
political  factions." 
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President  Samuel  M.  Vauclain  of  the  Baldwin  Loco- 
motive Works  says  that  shipments  this  year  will  ap- 
proximate $100,000,000.  Orders  for  spaVe  parts  and 
repair  work  are  heavier  than  any  previous  period  this 
year.  Plants  are  running  at  full  capacity.  Speaking 
of  general  conditions  Mr.  Vauclain  said,  "General  busi- 
ness of  the  country  is  good.  Basic  conditions  are  very 
good." 


President  Crawford  Heads  Dock  Conunission 

Birmingham,  Ala.,  Oct.  1. — Governor 
Brandon,  of  Alabama,  has  appointed  George 
Crawford,  president  of  the  Tennessee  Coal, 
Railroad  Co.,  chairman  of  the  Dock  Commission,  to  be 
in  charge  of  the  development  of  the  port  of  Mobile. 
The  voters  of  Alabama  some  time  ago  voted  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  providing  for  $10,000,000  credit 
of  the  State  for  the  development  of  the  port  of  Mobile 
and  inasmuch  as  this  port  is  nearer  to  the  sea  than 
New  Orleans,  it  is  expected  ultimately  that  this  will 
be  one  of  the  most  important  ports  of  the  country. 
The  Dock  Commission  will  be  charged  with  the  or- 
ganizatien  of  the  forces  which  will  map  out  and  carry 
on  the  first  development  work,  including  the  purchase 
of  the  water  front  and  other  preliminary  work. 

The  development  of  this  port,  it  is  expected,  will 
bring  about  great  development  plans  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  the  idea  being 
that  the  corporation  will  make  this  section  one  of  its 
great  exporting  subsidiary  centers. 


Last  Days  of  Foundry  Congress  at  Paris 

Plans  Kenewed  lor  International  Exchange  of  Views  on 

Testing  Castings^ — Next  Congress,  Three  Years 

Hence,  Likely  in  United  States 

{Special  Correspondence) 


Paris,  France,  Sept.  16. — The  session  on  malleable 
castings  of  the  Paris  convention  of  foundrymen  was 
opened  Friday,  Sept.  14,  with  M.  Cury,  vice-president 
of  the  French  Foundrymen's  Association,  in  the  chair. 
The  first  paper  was  by  M.  Piedboeuf  on  "Tensile  and 
Transverse  Tests  of  Malleable  Castings."  The  author 
advocated  sections  of  test  bars  which  were  "1"  and 
cross-shaped  and,  as  indicated  by  the  samples  passed 
around,  did  give  excellent  metal  in  the  extremities  of 
the  section  but  were  complete  "shrinks"  in  the  junction 
points.  The  paper  provoked  much  discussion.  The 
general  thought  was  against  changing  from  the  wedge 
and  standard  American  test  piece.  This  was  brought 
out  specially  by  M.  Remy,  and  accentuated  by  Mr. 
Portevain,  who  also  opposed  the  tensile  test  for  cast 
iron,  even  if  malleablized,  as  unreliable. 

The  next  paper,  by  Mr.  Gailly,  went  exhaustively 
into  American  malleable  practice  as  seen  by  him  on 
his  journeys  to  the  United  States.  A  long  discussion  by 
Mr.  Remy  ensued,  in  which  he  pointed  out  differences 
in  viewpoints  and  practice — the  two  manufacturers  of 
malleable  castings  in  Belgium  disagreeing  considerably 
— Mr.  Gailly  favoring  the  straight  American  "black- 
heart"  malleable.  Dr.  Moldenke  was  asked  a  number  of 
questions  on  his  practical  experience  in  connection  with 
malleable  melting  processes,  particularly  on  the  air 
furnace. 

M.  Perrin  presented  a  paper  on  the  electric  furnace 
for  foundry  use.  This  was  discussed  by  Mr.  Lamballe 
and  J.  Leonard,  and  some  information  was  given  on 
nickel-chromium  alloys  added  to  heats  of  steel.  Ivan 
Lamoureux,  Liege,  Belgium,  then  discussed  the  need 
of  a  dictionary  of  technical  foundry  terms,  holding  that 
there  is  great  need  for  accurate  definitions  in  the  in- 
dustry, and  advocated  work  along  this  direction — in 
effect  doing  the  same  work  as  the  American  Society 
for  testing  materials  through  its  committee  on  defini- 
tions. The  applause  given  the  speaker  indicated  that 
he  had  the  appreciation  of  the  assemblage. 

M.  Remy  then  took  the  floor  to  advocate  the  form- 
ing of  a  European  malleable  association — on  the  lines 
of  the  American  to  some  extent,  so  far  as  research  is 
concerned.  At  the  close  of  the  meeting  those  who  were 
interested  remained  behind  to  consider  the  question  of 
organization. 

Buying  of  Pig  Iron  by  Analysis  Recommended 

The  following  is  the  text  of  the  resolution  passed 
by  the  congress  in  regard  to  the  purchase  and  sale  of 
pig  iron: 

Resolved:  That  the  International  Confess  of 
Foundrymen,  assembled  in  Paris,  recommends  that  the 
purchase  and  sale  of  pig  iron  be  conducted  on  the 
basis  of  its  analysis. 

That  this  should  be  done  under  appropriate  regu- 
lations that  will  protect  the  buyer  and  seller  on  mat- 
ters relating  to  methods  of  sampling  and  analysis ; 
as  also  allowable  variations  from  such  analyses  in  the 
delivery  of  the  pig  iron  specified. 

The  ladies  were  entertained  during  the  day  by  a 
visit  to  the  Eiffel  Tower,  at  which  the  foundrymen  met 
them  for  lunch,  and  later  interesting  points  were  vis- 
ited by  motor-bus.  The  foundrymen  continued  their 
visits  to  foundries.  The  establishments  visited  during 
the  congress  were  the  following:  the  steel  casting  plant 
of  Noisy-le-Sec ;  the  converter-steel  casting  plant  of  the 
Ateliers  Nord-Paris  a  La  Courneuve,  and  the  iron, 
bronze  and  aluminum  foundries  of  Forges  et  Fonderies 
de  I'Aviation  a  Gennevilliers.  These  were  covered  in 
the  trip  of  Thursday,  and  the  converter-steel  foundry 
of  the  Usines  de  Vitry-sur-Seine,  and  the  foundry  and 
molding  machine  shop  of  Ph.  Bonvillain  and  E.  Ron- 
ceray  at  Choisy-le-Roi  were  left  for  the  Friday  trip. 


Regarding  the  exhibition  this  much  can  be  said: 
While  naturally  not  comparing  in  size  with  that  of 
the  American  Foundrymen's  Association,  it  was  never- 
theless a  creditable  showing  of  the  state  of  the  art 
of  both  foundries  and  equipment  manufacturers.  The 
character  of  the  machines  and  appliances  shown  was 
high,  and  everywhere  were  seen  the  care  and  finish 
that  had  been  given  the  design  as  well  as  the  execu- 
tion of  the  work.  The  exhibition  was  replete  with  ex- 
amples of  art  casting,  sections  of  automobile  castings 
showing  the  intricacy  of  design,  and  the  various  raw 
materials  entering  the  foundry.  Particularly  the  fact 
stood  out  that  few  equipment  houses  confined  them- 
selves to  one  line  of  machinery  or  operating  equip- 
ment. Molding  machines,  ladles,  sand  mixing  machin- 
ery and  tumbling  barrels  would  be  seen  in  one  exhibit. 
One  exhibitor  even  had  a  liquid  to  give  air-dried  cores 
— that  is,  without  baking — •provided,  however,  that'only 
silica  sand  was  used,  as  the  presence  of  clay  rendered 
the  fluid  ineffective.  Probably  some  chemical  like  mag- 
nesium chloride  or  other  artificial  stone-forming  solu- 
tion is  involved. 

The  exhibition  had  the  great  advantage  of  being 
located  in  one  of  the  four  great  trade  schools  operated 
by  the  French  Government.  Hence  a  visit  through  the 
extensive  shops  and  class-rooms  was  illuminating.  The 
young  men  receiving  instruction  have  to  take  a  four- 
year  course.  Pattern-making,  molding,  machining  and 
blacksmithing  are  taught  thoroughly,  as  the  fine  ex- 
hibits of  the  work  done  amply  testify.  It  is  no 
wonder  that  the  United  States  foundry  industry  has 
to  look  to  Europe  for  a  large  portion  of  its  future 
molders,  as  the  larger  countries  of  Europe  are  turning 
out  proportionally  far  more  trained  mechanics  than  we 
are  able  to  do  with  all  our  schools  and  plant  training 
classes. 

On  Saturday,  Sept.  15,  was  the  closing  session.  This 
was  presided  over  by  Minister  Gaston-Vidal,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  Industrial  Education,  who  had 
first  made  an  official  tour  through  the  exhibition.  The 
first  paper  of  the  session  was  by  J.  Galibourg  and  A. 
Brizon  on  the  casting  of  bronzes  and  aluminum,  which 
was  briefly  discussed.  Then  H.  J.  Maybery  gave  a  brief 
resume  of  his  paper  on  magnesium  in  the  foundry, 
which  was  followed  by  an  elaborate  address  by  Prof. 
Chevenard  of  the  School  of  Mines  of  St.  Denis,  who 
went  deeply  into  the  expansion  of  irons  under  heat 
and  the  graphitization  of  cast  iron. 

In  taking  the  chair  at  the  opening  of  the  session 
Minister  Gaston-Vidal  had  given  an  excellent  address 
on  the  importance  of  the  mechanic  arts  to  France  and 
the  world,  and  in  particular  the  foundry,  as  requiring 
more  specific  instruction.  He  held  forth  the  promise  of 
a  special  institution  for  this  purpose  to  be  inaugurated 
by  the  state.  The  speech  was  of  a  patriotic  character 
and  called  forth  many  bursts  of  applause.  After  the 
papers,  the  Minister  distributed  the  prizes  and  medals 
incident  to  the  congress.  The  presidents  of  the  visiting 
associations  each  received  a  medal,  and  then  the  prizes 
for  the  best  exhibits  were  given  out— checks  and 
medals.  Then  came  the  unique  distribution  of  medals, 
cash  prizes  and  books  to  the  students  in  the  trade 
schools  who  had  achieved  distinction.  The  smaller  the 
boy  the  greater  the  applause  he  got  from  the  assem- 
blage.   The  congress  then  adjourned  officially. 

European   Malleable   Association   Formed 

It  was  learned  that  on  the  previous  day  there  had 
been  formed  the  European  Malleable  Association  on 
technical    lines    only. 

On  leaving  the  place  of  assemblage  the  entire  dele- 
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gation  took  a  special  Seine  steamer  for  a  three-hour 
ride  down  the  river  to  St.  Germain,  where  the  magnifi- 
cent collection  of  French  antiquities,  from  the  stone 
age  and  the  Roman  occupation,  were  exhibited  in  the 
palace,  dating  back  to  Francis  the  First.  Return  was 
had  by  rail,  and  shortly  thereafter  everyone  went  to 
the  great  banquet  held  in  the  Palace  d'Orsay. 

It  should  be  mentioned  that,  according  to  Conti- 
nental custom,  every  function  connected  with  the  con- 
gress was  by  ticket  "duly  paid  for  by  the  participant— in 
distinction  to  the  English  custom,  under  which  the 
guests  found  it  difficult  to  pay  out  anything  except  the 
hotel  bills.  This  Continental  custom  made  it  easier  for 
the  hosts  in  their  arrangements,  but  also  difficult  for 
the  guests  in  getting  about.  A  case  in  point  was  the 
getting  to  the  boat  of  150  congress  members  from  the 
distant  meeting  place — in  taxicabs,  not  previously 
arranged  for.  Hence,  some  who  vainly  hunted  convey- 
ances for  nearly  half  an  hour  were  left  behind.  Un- 
questionably, however,  the  newness  of  the  occasion 
made  it  impossible  to  provide  for  everything  in  ad- 
vance. 

The  banquet  was  a  grand  affair.  The  director  of 
technical  education  of  France,  M.  I'Abbe,  presided, 
owing  to  the  unavoidable  absence  of  the  Secretary  of 
State.  Eight  nationalities  were  toasted,  and  Mr. 
Clamer,  president  of  the  A.  F.  A.,  responded  for 
America.  It  was  shortly  before  midnight  that  the 
chairman,  in  clearer  French  than  any  of  the  previous 
speakers,  struck  the  keynote  of  the  whole  occasion  in 
urging  constant  attention   to  the   apprentice   problem. 

Plan  for  International  Study  of  Testing  Castings 

During  the  excursion  to  St.  Germain  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  various  bodies  interested  in  testing  cast 
iron  met  in  the  cabin  and  discussed  ways  and  means  of 
carrying  out  the  object  in  view.  A  loose  organization 
was  perfected,  with  M.  Portevain  as  chairman  and 
M.  Ronceray  as  secretary,  these  gentlemen  to  serve 
as  means  of  communication  between  single  members 
for  each  country,  to  receive  and  transmit  information. 
It  was  asked  that  each  country  send  in  their  views  on 
the  subject  of  testing  iron — under  the  resolution  passed 
by  the  congress — for  information  and  criticism,  these 
views  to  be  accompanied  by  the  reasons  and  arguments 
for  their  presentation.  This  wall  give  the  start  to  those 
nations  having  done  no  testing  work  as  yet,  as  well 
as  clarify  divergent  views  of  those  nations  which  have. 
It  is  hoped  to  have  made  considerable  headway  before 
the  next  congress — expected  to  be  held  in  three  years, 
and  in  the  United  States. 

The  American  party  will  now  break  up  somewhat, 
several  going  to  Italy  to  attend  the  meeting  of  the 
Iron  and  Steel  Institute  in  Milan.  Others  go  to  Switz- 
erland and  Germany,  and  probably  most  of  the  party 
to    Belgium    and   the   devastated   battlefields. 

{From  Another  Correspondent) 

Paris,  France,  Sept.  18. — So  great  was  the  success 
of  the  first  International  Congress  of  Foundrymen, 
that  the  chairman  of  the  Amei-ican  representatives  an- 
nounced at  the  concluding  banquet,  at  the  Palais 
d'Orsay,  that  it  was  hoped  to  hold  another  conference  in 
America  in  1926.  There  were  representatives  from 
eight  different  countries.  There  were  about  150  mem- 
bers of  the  Institute  of  Briti.sh  Foundrymen  present 
and  substantially  the  same  number  from  Spain,  as 
well  as  an  influential  body  from  America.  Sweden 
and  Czecho-Slovakia  were  also  represented. 

Sessions  were  held  in  French  and  English,  the 
same  papers  being  discussed.  Nearly  all  the  papers 
were  contributed  by  American  and  English  representa- 
tives. 

Cast  Iron  and  Mass  Effect 

The  papers  that  were  of  the  greatest  importance 
were  those  on  "Magnesium  in  the  Foundry,"  by  H.  J. 
Maybery;  "Mechanical  Handling  of  Sand,"  by  H.  M. 
Lane,  Detroit;  "Testing  Cast  Iron,"  by  Dr.  Richard 
Moldenke,  and  "Cast  Iron  and  Mass  Effect,"  by  O. 
Smalley,  Newcastle,  England.  In  the  last  paper  the 
author  was  exploring  what  is  almost  virgin  ground.  He 
stated  that  he  was  not  cognizant  of  any  attempt  at 


systematic  investigation  of  the  mass  problem.  It  as- 
sumes, he  said,  proportions  of  huge  dimensions  and 
presented  a  fertile  field  for  research  for  which  the 
contributed  cooperative  effort  of  many  investigators 
was  necessary  to  its  scientific  understanding. 

The  treatment  of  the  subject  was  altogether  com- 
prehensive and  the  subsequent  discussion  chiefly 
i-entered  on  pouring  problems.  Mr.  Smalley  contended 
that  the  controlling  influences  in  the  manufacture  of 
solid  castings  were  (1).  Time  factor  during  solidifica- 
tion (2)  Temperature  of  pouring.  (3)  Chemical  Com- 
position (4)  Rate  of  cooling  and  (5)  Rate  of  pouring. 
Or.  Moldenke  explained  the  big  influence  on  the  solidity 
cif  castings  of  fluidity  and  Dr.  Fletcher,  late  director 
of  research  of  the  British  Cast  Iron  Research  Associa- 
tion, stated  that  in  his  opinion  thick  or  thin  sections 
make  or  mar  castings.  In  his  opinion  also  the  speed 
(if  running  castings  is  of  vital  importance.  The  in- 
teresting statement  was  made  by  him  that  the  British 
(^ast  Iron  Research  Association  were  giving  special 
consideration  to  the  question  of  mass  effect.  In  reply- 
ing to  the  discussion  Mr.  Smalley  agreed  that  stability 
of  the  mold  was  important,  but  if  the  time  taken  to 
solidify  was  too  long  the  metal  should  be  dealt  with 
and   not  the   mold. 

Magnesium  is  of  great  importance  in  engineering.  It 
is  often  used  as  a  deoxidizer  for  brass  and  steel.  Mr. 
.\Iaybery  in  his  paper  emphasized  that  it  is  as  well 
when  designing  molds  for  magnesium  alloys  to  re- 
member the  simple  laws  of  hydrostatics.  Magnesium 
alloys,  he  said,  were  more  than  four  times  as  light 
as  iron.  Therefore  it  would  require  a  column  of 
molten  magnesium  four  times  as  high  to  produce  the 
<ame  pressure  as  a  similar  column  of  molten  iron. 
■Phe  point  has  to  be  borne  in  mind  when  designing 
runners  and  risers.  Provided  the  metal  supplied  by 
tlie  manufacturers  is  of  suitable  quality,  there  are  no 
great  difficulties  with  magnesium  alloys  in  the  foundry. 

International  Tests   for   Cast   Iron 

Dr.  Moldenke's  paper  provided  the  basis  of  an  in- 
teresting discussion,  unfortunately  as  fruitless  as 
similar  discussions  have  been  in  the  past,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  a  resolution  to  form  an  international 
committee  to  divide  research  work  on  testing  among  the 
different  countries  in  order  to  get  testing  on  a  recog- 
nized basis  was  not  proceeded  with.  [The  preceding 
report  shows  a  later  informal  attempt  at  establishing 
a  plan  which  promises  some  success.] 

The  French  method,  invented  by  Fremont,  was 
severely  criticized,  especially  by  British  representa- 
tives. Mr.  Ronceray,  a  French  engineer  and  foundry- 
man  of  high  repute,  praised  the  French  method,  which 
had  been  proved  since  the  war,  he  said,  more  satis- 
factory than  casting  separate  bars  or  bars  on  cast- 
ings, the  small  rods  thus  obtained  being  subsequently 
prepared  for  shearing  tests. 

The  American  arbitration  bar  dates  from  1905  and, 
in  Dr.  Moldenke's  opinion,  it  is  in  every  respect  satis- 
factory except  as  to  length,  which  is  one  foot.  Ameri- 
can engineers  and  foundrymen  are  now  ready  to  con- 
sider the  lengthening  of  the  bar  and  are  an.\ious  for 
international  action. 

A  point  that  is  much  discussed  is  whether  test  bars 
should  be  cast  flat  or  on  end.  Dr.  Moldenke  explained 
that  the  American  arbitration  bars  were  cast  in  the 
vertical  position.  Before  he  replied  and  explained  that 
the  arbitration  bar  was  only  used  when  there  was  a 
dispute  and  that  in  America  no  specifications  were 
issued  for  light  castings,  a  trenchant  criticism  of  both 
French  and  American  methods  was  made  by  J.  Shaw, 
Sheffield.  He  said  that  the  conditions  differed  in 
England  from  America.  In  England  the  engineers 
dominated  the  position. 


Industrial  units  in  the  Mahoning  Valley  now  nearing 
completion  include  the  mechanical  puddling  plant  of 
the  American  Puddled  Iron  Co.,  coke  oven  extension  of 
the  Republic  Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  new  by-product  coke  plant 
of  the  Trumbull-Cliffs  Furnace  Co.,  and  a  new  plant  at 
Haselton  for  the  Standard  Slag  Co.,  for  the  reduction 
of  furnace  slag.  Operation  of  these  plants  will  add 
several  hundred  men  to  the  payroll  of  the  district. 


Electric  Brass  Foundry  Practice 

American  Ekctrochemical  Society  Holds  a  Notable  Session — All 

Phases  of  the  Industry  Represented — Power  Rates 

and  Refractories  Discussed 


AN  innovation,  in  the  form  of  an  unusual  round- 
ZA  table  discussion,  was  the  feature  of  the  forty- 
■*•  -i-fourth  general  meeting  of  the  American  Electro- 
chemical Society,  held  at  Dayton,  Ohio,  Sept  27  to  29. 
It  was  one  of  the  most  profitable  meetings  of  this  kind. 
Its  success  was  due  to  two  causes:  The  complete  plans 
prepared  for  insuring  the  attendance  of  interested 
parties  and  the  understanding  that  each  speaker  would 
be  free  to  speak  his  mind  with  the  assurance  that  the 
proceedings  would  not  appear  in  the  society's  Transac- 
tions nor  taken  down  by  stenographers  or  publication 
representatives.  The  technical  press  was  requested  to 
cover  only  generalities. 

A  New  Kind  of  Meeting 

The  meeting  was  a  group  luncheon.  The  general 
discussion  was  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  electro- 
thermic  division  of  the  society.  The  subject  was  "Electric 
Furnace  Brass  Foundry  Practice,"  one  which  is  of 
large  importance  and  which  is  attracting  wide  interest 
among  brass  manufacturers,  particularly  the  operation 
of  different  kinds  of  electric  furnaces  under  varying 
conditions.  It  was  expected  by  the  organizers  of  a 
meeting  of  this  character  that  viewpoints  could  be 
exchanged  more  openly,  with  the  result  of  a  better 
understanding  among  both  producers  and  users  of  such 
furnaces.  This  was  fully  realized.  There  was  also  the 
added  advantage  that,  for  the  first  time  at  any  such 
meeting,  representatives  of  central  power  station  com- 
panies were  present  to  express  their  views  or  to  answer 
questions. 

The  attendance  at  this  round-table  luncheon,  held 
at  the  Engineers'  Club,  Thursday  noon,  Sept.  27,  far 
exceeded  the  most  optimistic  expectations  of  the  or- 
ganizers. The  most  exaggerated  prediction  was  av. 
attendance  of  50,  but  at  least  80  to  85  actively  intor- 
ested  participants  were  present.  The  diversity  of  in- 
terests in  electric  brass  foundry  practice  represented 
almost  every  important  district  of  the  country.  Users 
of  electric  brass  furnaces  from  the  Ansonia  and  Bridge- 
port, Conn.,  districts;  the  Rome,  N.  Y.,  territory;  the 
Buffalo,  Detroit,  Cleveland  and  other  important  centers 
were  represented.  Companies  interested  in  selling- 
special  types  were  also  represented.  Many  of  the 
large  power  companies  in  certain  disti-icts,  such  as  De- 
troit, Dayton,  Cincinnati,  New  York  and  other  centers, 
sent  men  particularly  acquainted  with  the  furnace  or 
power  load  phase  of  the  problem.  The  result  was  an 
aggregation  of  men  informed  in  all  aspects  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  ready  and  free  to  discuss  almost  any  topic. 

No  small  amount  of  the  success  of  this  notable  meet- 
ing is  due  to  the  chairman.  Dr.  H.  W.  Gillett  of  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  Station,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  His  manage- 
ment of  the  session,  reinforced  by  his  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  the  industry,  was  a   large  factor. 

Four  general  topics  were  discussed  in  about  the 
following  order:  Power  rates  in  various  localities,  in- 
cluding the  question  as  to  at  what  rates  can  an  electric 
furnace  show  a  saving;  large  furnaces  versus  small  fur- 
naces; types  of  furnaces  best  suited  for  different  pur- 
poses; operation  of  furnaces  more  than  one  shift  per 
day;  and  refractories. 

Power  Rates  in  Various  Localities 

From  representatives  of  power  companies  and  from 
users  of  electric  furnaces,  the  actual  rates  in  force  in 
various  parts  of  the  country  were  made  public,  as  well 
as  the  conditions  surrounding  the  use  of  this  power. 
It  developed  in  general  that  there  is  not  such  a  large 
variation  in  power  rates  as  was  expected  by  many  and 
that  there  is  an  eagerness  on  the  part  of  many  power 
companies .  for  just  such  a  load  as  the  electric  brass 
furnace  demands.    It  was  also  evident  that  not  only  is 


electricity  very  widely  used  for  electric  melting  and 
refining  furnaces,  but  also  that  in  the  brass  industry  it 
is  not  a  prohibitive  fuel  even  at  some  of  the  higher 
rates,  because  of  certain  accompanying  advantages, 
such  as  better  product,  less  metal  loss,  etc. 

Refractories  for  electric  brass  furnaces  was  the  next 
most  important  phase  of  the  session.  The  inability 
to  secure  certain  refractories  for  some  kinds  of  brass 
melting  furnaces  is  a  problem  needing  early  solution. 
Various  experiences  and  suggestions  were  fully  dis- 
cussed, but  it  did  not  develop  that  this  problem  has 
been  solved.  It  was  the  sense  of  the  meeting  that 
faster  progress  should  be  made  and  it  was  recommended 
that  the  society  as  an  organization  cooperate  with  the 
American  Ceramic  Society,  the  Bureau  of  Mines  and 
other  organizations  in  an  effort  to  clarify  the  situation. 

There  was  a  most  interesting  exchange  of  opinions 
as  to  various  types  of  furnaces,  their  advantages  and 
limitations,  as  well  as  the  kind  of  work  they  are  par- 
ticularly adapted  to.  Unusual  frankness  pervaded  the 
exchange  of  views.  An  announcement  of  interest  was 
that  of  Dr.  E.  F.  Northrup,  Ajax  Electrothermic  Cor- 
poration, Trenton,  N.  J.,  that  his  company  has  recently 
perfected  a  hydrogen  gap  which  he  reports  greatly 
simplifies  the  operation  of  his  high  frequency,  high 
temperature  electric  melting  furnaces. 

'There  were  among  those  present  some  who  are  con- 
templating the  introduction  of  brass  melting  equipment, 
fuel  or  electricity.  The  interest  in  the  session  was  so 
intense  that  it  lasted  two  or  three  hours  longer  than 
scheduled,  over  75  per  cent  of  those  present  electing 
to  forego  some  of  the  entertainment  features  in  order 
to  prolong  the  discussion.  So  notable  was  the  success 
of  this  new  kind  of  gathering  that  it  will  be  continued 
at  one  or  both  of  the  next  two  conventions,  which  are 
planned  for  the  spring  and  fall  of  1924. 

Plant  Visitations  and  Future  Meetings 

Besides  the  brass  session  there  were  other  round- 
table  luncheons  devoted  to  special  electrochemical  sub- 
jects, as  well  as  regular  technical  sessions,  the  most 
important  of  which  was  a  symposium  on  "Electro- 
chemistry of  Gaseous  Conduction,"  of  which  Dr.  Duncan 
MacRae  was  chairman. 

Among  plant  visitations  were  those  to  the  General 
Motors  Research  Laboratories,  the  Duriron  Castings 
Co.  and  the  National  Cash  Register  Co.  At  a  smoker 
and  entertainment  at  Triangle  Park,  Thursday  evening, 
Sept.  27,  Charles  F.  Kettering  of  the  General  Motors 
Research  Corporation  delivered  a  scholarly  address  on 
the  general  subject  of  research,  its  misconception, 
limitations  and  objects. 

The  1924  spring  meeting  of  the  society  was  an- 
nounced as  arranged  for  Philadelphia  in  April  and  the 
fall  meeting  for  Detroit,  probably  in  September.  The 
Dayton  convention  was  remarkably  well  attended,  hav- 
ing a  registration  of  nearly  200,  or  practically  equal 
to  the  New  York  meeting  last  May. 


A  two-semester  course  in  Industrial  Metals  and 
Alloys  will  be  added  to  the  courses  in  evening  studies 
at  the  University  of  BuflPalo  if  a  sufficient  number  of 
registrations  are  received.  University  authorities  have 
approached  district  iron  and  steel  executives  and  have 
asked  them  to  ascertain  sentiment  on  the  proposed 
course.  David  A.  Waite,  consulting  chemist  and  metal- 
lurgist will  be  in  charge.  The  object  of  it  is  to  familiar- 
ize men  who  are  not  metallurgists,  but  who  are  dealing 
with  metals,  with  the  physical  and  chemical  properties 
of  the  important  metals  and  alloys.  The  plan  calls  for 
registration  of  purcTiasing  agents  of  steel,  salesmen 
and  automobile  manufacturers. 
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IMPROVED  BORING  MACfflNE 


Multiple  Spindle  Unit  for  Quantity  Production — 
Intercliangeability  of  Heads   a  Feature 

The  Foote-Burt  Co.,  Cleveland,  has  placed  on  the 
market  the  multiple  spindle  boring  machine  illustrated, 
which  is  for  use  in  boring  and  reaming  automotive, 
cylinders  and  for  miscellaneous  boring  operations  on 
a  range  of  other  work,  the  machine  being  an  improve- 
ment over  the  company's  previous  equipment  for  the 
same  duty. 


Tlie  Spindles  Are  Set  at  Fixed  Center  Distances  and 
the  Feed  and  Speed  Worked  Out  for  the  Particular 
Job.  Interchangeability  of  heads  and  jig  plates  pro- 
vides for  using  the  same  machine  on  different  boring 
jobs.     The  drive  to  the  spindle  is  shown  in  view  below 


Being  intended  for  use  where  parts  are  to  be  ma- 
chined in  quantity,  the  spindles  are  set  at  fixed  centers . 
and  the  speed  and  feed  worked  out  for  the  particular 
job.  To  adapt  the  machine  for  use  where  it  is  de- 
sired to  run  two  or  more  boring  operations  on  the 
same  machine,  the  heads  are  made  detachable  and  are 
bolted  to  the  rail,  which  is  provided  with  T-slots.  To 
change  the  heads,  it  is  merely  necessary  to  loosen  the 
bolts  and  dowel  pins  and  disconnect  the  couplings 
which  connect  with  the  main  drive  of  one  side  of  the 
machine  and  with  the  feed  mechanism  at  the  opposite 
side.  Another  head  is  then  placed  on  the  machine  and 
the  drive  arrangement  coupled  up  again.  The  jig  plate 
holding  the  bu.shings  for  guiding  the  spindles  may 
also  be  easily  interchanged. 

The  machine  may  be  arranged  for  either  belt  or  in- 


dividual motor  drive,  the  latter  being  mounted  on  a 
bracket  on  the  column,  as  shown.  The  drive  is  from 
the  motor  through  reduction  gears  at  A  to  a  main  driv- 
ing shaft  in  the  head.  There  are  two  worms,  shown  at 
A  A  in  the  separate  illustration,  mounted  on  a  main 
driving  shaft,  which  transmits  the  motion  to  two  worm 
wheels  BB,  located  near  the  top  of  the  gear  case  B. 

The  following  description  applies  to  a  six-spindle 
head,  but  a  similar  arrangement  is  employed  for  other 
numbers  of  spindles.  For  the  six-spindle  machine 
each  worm  wheel  is  mounted  at  the  top  of  the  middle 
of  a  group  of  three  spindles,  and  under  the  worm 
wheel  is  arranged  a  spur  gear,  which  transmits  power 
to  spur  gears  mounted  at  the  top  of  each  of  the  other 
two  spindles  in  the  same  group.  These  spur  gears 
have  their  faces  divided  into  two  sections,  the  teeth 
on  one  of  the  sections  being  of  a  coarse  pitch  to  carry 
the  load,  the  other  section  of  the  same  gear  being  pro- 
vided with  teeth  of  a  finer  pitch  to  divide  up  the  points 
of  contact,  which  is  intended  to  assure  a  smooth  run- 
ning drive.  The  main  driving  shaft  can-ying  the  two 
worms  AA  is  mounted  on  roller  bearings,  and  is  also 
provided  with  ball  thrust  bearings  to  carry  the  end 
thrust  of  the  worms.  Each  spindle  is  carried  by  ad- 
justable tapered  bronze  bearings,  and  the  endwise  load 
is  taken  by  all  thrust  bearings.  The  spindle  head  is 
lubricated  by  a  force  feed  system. 

Feed  Accomplished  by  Raising  Work  Table 

In  this  design  the  head  occupies  a  fixed  position, 
and  the  feed  is  accomplished  by  raising  the  work  table. 
Four  feeds  are  provided  by  means  of  two  sets  of  pick- 
off  gears,  mounted  in  a  gear  case  D,  in  which  all  of  the 
mechanism  runs  in  oil.  Power  is  taken  from  the  main 
driving  shaft  in  the  head  and  carried  through  the  spur 
and  bevel  gears  to  the  vertical  shaft  E,  at  the  lower 
end  of  which  there  is  a  knockout  worm  meshing  with 
the  worm  wheel.  On  the  worm  wheel  shaft  there  is  a 
spur  gear  meshing  with  the  worm  wheel,  on  the  shaft 
of  which  there  is  a  spur  gear  meshing  with  a  second 
gear  carried  on  the  shaft  running  transversely  through 
the  machine.  This  shaft  carries  pinions  with  racks 
at  either  side  of  the  table,  so  that  tVieir  rotation  causes 
the  table  to  be  raised  and  carry  the  work  up  to  the 
tools  in  the  spindles.  Raising  the  hand  lever  F  throws 
the  knockout  worm  into  engagement  with  the  wheel 
and  makes  the  power  feed  operative.  When  lever  F 
is  raised,  it  is  latched  at  the  upper  end  of  bell  crank 
G,  and  when  in  that  position  holds  the  worm  in  engage- 
ment with  the  wheel,  resisting  the  tension  of  a  spring 
which  tends  to  throw  the  worm  out  of  engagement. 

Attached  to  the  work  table  there  is  a  slotted  bar, 
on  which  the  feed  trip  H  may  be  set  in  any  desired 
position.  When  the  table  is  fed  upward  to  the  end 
of  its  stroke,  the  trip  H  engages  the  lever  G,  and  by 
rocking  this  lever  causes  the  latch  to  release  hand 
lever  F.  Then  the  spring  throws  the  worm  out  of 
engagement  with  the  worm  wheel  and  stops  the  feed. 
Capstan  wheel  I  provides  for  adjusting  the  position  of 
the  table  by  hand.  The  table  is  counterweighted,  steel 
cables  connected  with  the  table  serving  to  carry  the 
counterweights,  which  slide  on  cylindrical  guides 
mounted  at  the  back  of  the  machine. 


The  growing  tendency  among  retailers  to  increase 
their  rate  of  turnover  through  buying  in  smaller  quan- 
tities is  likely  to  require  more  convenient  wholesale 
sources  of  supply  to  facilitate  prompt  deliveries,  de- 
clares a  pamphlet  issued  by  the  Domestic  Distribution 
Department  of  the  United  States  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, Washington,  and  available  novv  for  distribution. 
This  report  urges  more  familiarity  with  scientific  ware- 
housing as  a  means  for  lowering  the  costs  of  distribu- 
tion and  recommends  that  merchants  and  manufac- 
turers shall  study  their  peculiar  problems  and  their 
possible  relation  to  public  warehousing. 


A  competitive  examination  for  assistant  mechanical 
engineer  to  fill  a  vacancy  in  the  Bureau  of  Aeronautics, 
Navy  Department,  has  been  announced  by  the  United 
States  Civil  Service  Commission,  Washington,  to  which 
applications  should  be  made  prior  to  Nov.  6. 
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I)(.iiltlf-Kiul  Ma<liiiH-  lor  I'riMliiclioii    I'hr.-ad- 
ing  of  Sluds  and  Kitd.s 

A  macliiiU'  for  simultaneously  Ihieailintr  both  ends 
1)1"  studs  and  rods  an<l  which  is  onlirtdy  automatic  in 
its  operation,  fittini;  it  for  work  on  a  quantity  produc- 
tion basis,  has  been  brought  out  by  the  Crant  Mfg.  & 
Machine  Co.,  Bridgeport.  The  production  claimed  in 
threading  %-in.  rods  on  both  ends  to  a  length  of  '/a  in. 
is  :;0  nxls  per  min.  The  capacity  of  the  machine  illus- 
trated is  for  work  of  %-in.  diameter  and  10  in.  long. 

The  threading  is  done  by  two  opposing  die  heads 
mounted  on  the  heads  and  moving  longitudinally  along 
the  bed.  The  work  is  fed  intermittently  from  a  mag- 
azine at  the  rear  to  a  iiosition  in  line  with  the  die  heads 


The    Threading   Is   Done    by    Means   of    Two    Opposing 

Die-heads.      The    machine    is    entirely  automatic,    work 

bfing    fed    from    a   hopper   and    discharged    into    chute 

wlien    completed 

and  is  clamped  by  means  of  levers.  The  movement  of 
the  levers,  the  traverse  of  the  heads  and  the  operation 
of  the  work  carrier  are  by  means  of  cams.  Power  is 
transmitted  through  a  two-step  cone  pulley  on  the 
'  driving  shaft,  from  which  each  head  is  driven  by  a 
train  of  spur  gears.  The  die  head  spindles  are  hollow 
and  lubricant  is  pumped  through  them  to  the  ends  of 
the  work. 

The  cam-shaft  extends  along  the  front  of  the  bed 
and  is  driven  from  the  driving  shaft  by  means  of  gears. 
The  cylinder  cams  A  A,  mounted  at  each  end  of  the 
cam-shaft,  carry  cam  blocks  for  controlling  the  for- 
ward and  return  movements  of  the  heads  by  engaging 
a  roller  on  the  bottom  of  the  heads.  The  cam  blocks 
are  changed  to  suit  threads  of  different  pitch,  but 
change  gears  may  be  used  also  to  obtain  the  proper 
rate  of  forward  movement  of  the  heads  relative  to  the 
rotation  of  the  spindles. 

In  addition  to  controlling  the  rate  of  traverse  of 
the  heads,  the  cams  also  control  the  length  of  their 
movements.  The  positions  of  the  cams  are  adjustable 
to  suit  the  length  of  work  by  means  of  a  thread  and 
locknuts.  Obviously  the  positions  of  the  cams  control 
the  positions  of  the  heads.  Threads  of  different  lengths 
may  be  cut  by  providing  cam  blocks  to  suit.  The  open- 
ing and  closing  of  the  die  heads  is  accomplished  by 
means  of  rods  B,  and  two  adjustable  stops  on  each 
rod.  The  rods  extend  through  the  heads  and  are  con- 
nected to  the  die  heads  by  a  fork.  At  the  end  of  an 
operation  the  forward  movement  of  a  rod  ends  as  the 
rear  stop  comes  in  contact  with  bracket  C,  which  causes 
the  die  head  to  open.  At  the  ends  of  the  return  move- 
ment of  the  head  the  second  stop  strikes  the  other  end 
of  the  bracket  and  closes  the  die   head. 

Work  is  delivered  from  the  magazine  to  the  thread- 
ing position  by  means  of  cam  Z>,  which  actuates  a 
roller  attached  to  the  front  end  of  a  link  extending  to 
the  rear  of  the  machine.  At  the  rpar  end  the  link  is 
connected  to  a  bell-crank,  which  is  in  turn  fastened  to 
a  vertical  rod  having  a  pawl  at  the  upper  end.  The 
pawl  engages  a  ratchet  on  a  shaft  which  carries  two 


disks,  E  E,  and  causes  the  shaft  to  rotate  intermit- 
tently when  motion  is  imparteil  to  it  from  cam  D.  Each 
disk  has  six  notches  by  means  of  which  a  piece  is 
carried  from  the  magazine  each  time  the  pawl  rotates 
the  ratehetli. 

When  in  the  threading  position  the  work  is  clamped 
by  means  of  levers  which  are  rocked  forward  by  the 
movement  of  cams.  As  the  rollers  ride  on  the  low 
portion  of  cams,  the  levers  swing  forward  again  and 
relea.se  the  work,  which  rolls  forward  into  a  receptacle 
provided.  Provision  is  made  against  the  possibility  of 
breakage  due  to  improper  clamping  of  oversize  work. 


New  21 -In.  Upright  Drilling  Machine 

A  new  model  21-in.  upright  drill  with  gear  driven 
feed  has  been  placed  on  the  market  by  the  Buffalo 
Forge  Co.,  Buffalo.  Departures  from  its  previous  ma- 
chines are  in  the  use  of  a  positive  gear  feed  instead  of 
belt  driven,  and  the  placing  of  a  brace  between  the 
lowei-  pulley  shaft  and  the  upper  part  of  the  frame. 
The  machine  is  available,  however,  without  the  brace 
attachment  if  desired. 

The  general  construction  of  the  machines  may  be 
noted  from  the  illustration.  The  drill  has  eight  speeds 
with  use  of  back  gears,  three  power  feeds,  hand  wheel 
and  ratchet  lever  feeds.  A  feature  of  the  power  gear 
arrangement  emphasized  is  the  type  key  spring  in- 
stalled, a  spiral  spring  being  used  in  place  of  the  semi- 
elliptical  type,  which  is  said  to  provide  uniform  and 
maximum  pressure  to  the  key  in  all  positions.  The 
spiral  spring  employed  in  the  new  machines  consists 
of  foui'teen  coils  of  music  wire,  0.023  in.  thick. 

All  feeds  are  obtained  without  stopping  the  machine. 
Quick  adjustment  from  plain  to  back-geared  drive  may 
be  had  by  disengaging  the  knurled  knob  in  the  top  gear 
and  throwing  in  the  back  gears  by  means  of  a  hand 
lever.  A  lock  screw  serves  to  hold  this  lever  in  place. 
An  adjustable  trip  is  provided  by  which  the  power  feeds 
are  thrown  out  when  the  piece  has  been  drilled  to  the 
required  depth.  All  gears  are  machine  cut  and  are 
bronze  bushed,  and  the  main  feed  worm  runs  in  an  oil 
bath. 

The  spindle  is  of  high  carbon  steel  and  is  accurately 
ground.  Spindle 
thrust  is  taken 
up  by  means  of 
ball  be  a  r  i  n  g  s  , 
and  plain  spindle 
bearings  are 
split.  The  head 
and  column  are 
cast  as  one  unit, 
the  column  itself 
being  machined 
and  highly  pol- 
ished. The  ver- 
tical travel  of 
the  spindle  is 
121/2  in.  and  the 
maximum  d  i  s  - 
tance  from  the 
base  to  spindle  is 
39  in.  The  table 
of  the  drill,  car- 
ried on  the  main 
column,  is  oper- 
ated by  a  screw 
of  the  ball  thrust 
type  which  is 
lathe  turned. 
The  table  arm  is 
bored  by  the  ma- 
chine itself,  which 
is  intended  to 
assure  close  ac- 
curacy. The  max- 
imum distance  from  the  spindle  to  table  is  22  in.  and 
the  diameter  of  the  round  table  is  16  Va  in.  A  tapping 
attachment  of  the  double-jaw  clutch  type  is  available 
if  desired.  ^ 

The  capacity  of  the  machine  is  for  holes  up  to  I'/a 
in.  The  weight  is  970  lb.  and  the  floor  space  required 
is  16  X  47  in. 
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Gear      Feed      Is      Employed, 
3  obtainable  without  stopping 
the  machine 
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New  Line  of  Rivet  Forges 

A  new  line  of  oil-burning,  wheel-portable  rivet 
forges,  designated  as  Nos.  1,  2  and  3,  for  use  in  car 
repair  yards,  structural  and  boiler  shops,  respectively, 
has  been  placed  on  the  market  by  the  Johnston  Mfg. 
Co.,  Minneapolis. 

The  general  construction  may  be  noted  from  the 
accompanying  illustration.  The  frame  is  built  on  the 
"triangle"  principle  to  permit  of  maximum  rigidity, 
and  the  tongue  is  pivoted  and  acts  as  a  guard  for  the 
burner.  A  large  foot  is  provided  to  prevent  sinking 
in  soft  ground.  The  wheels  are  34  in.  in  diameter  and 
3  in.  wide  and  are  mounted  in  roller  bearings.  The 
forge  is  designed  to  burn  fuel  oil  or  any  lighter  oil. 
The  automatic  oil  regulation  provided  is  emphasized  as 
maintaining  a  constant  character  of  flame,  eliminating 
scaling  and  smoking  due  to  variable  air  pressure,  and 


maintaining  high  combustion  efficiency.  The  entire  floor 
of  the  heating  chamber  is  visible  to  the  operator  as  he 
stands  normally,  without  stooping. 

The  charging  opening  is  6  in.  wide  and  5  in.  high 
and  is  said  to  maintain  its  shape  and  size  for  a  long 
period,  thereby  saving  oil  and  maintaining  best  oper- 
ating conditions.  An  air  curtain  pipe  is  provided  to 
deflect  the  hot  gases  upward.  The  forge  is  designed  for 
relining  with  standard  firebrick  or  special  tile.  The 
tank  capacity  is  20  gal.  The  floor  space  occupied  is 
2  ft.  9  in.  by  3  ft.  10  in.  and  the  shipping  weight  is 
825  lb. 

The  burner  employed,  designated  as  the  Johnston 
non-clogging  vacuum  oil  burner,  is  shown  in  the  insert 
illustration.  In  this  burner  the  oil  supply  is  regulated 
indirectly  by  an  air  valve,  which,  it  is  said,  cannot 
clog  or  vary,  it  being  claimed  that  the  burner  operates 
continually  without  clogging  or  varying  on  oil  con- 
taining so  much  free  carbon  and  dirt  that  the  usual 
burner  will  not  maintain  a  fire  without  constant  at- 
tention. 

The  burner  has  only  two  working  parts,  two  needle 
point  air  valves,  one  of  which  regulates  the  compressed 
air  and  the  other  regulates  the  oil  feed  indirectly. 
The  oil  regulating  air  valve  is  plainly  marked  as 
shown,  and  is  operated  in  the  same  way  as  other  valves. 
High  vacuum  and  large  oil  connections  are  provided  in 
order  that  the  burner  may  handle  thick  heavy  oils. 
The  oil  feed  increases  and  decreases  automatically  with 
the  air  pressure,  and  uniform  flame  is  said  to  be  main- 
tained regardless  of  large  variations  of  pressure  in 
the  air  lines.  The  elimination  of  the  necessity  for  re- 
adjustment of  the  oil  feed,  thus  leaving  the  operator 
free  to  assist  in  other  work,  is  a  feature  emphasized. 


To  Discuss  Plant,  Sales   and  Office  Manage- 
ment Problems 

A  variety  of  subjects  bearing  on  plant,  sales  and 
office  problems,  with  employer-employee  relationship 
outstanding,  will  be  discussed  at  the  second  annual 
meeting  of  the  American  Management  Association, 
which  will  be  held  at  the  Hotel  Astor,  New  York,  Oct. 
29  to  31. 

Committee  reports  will  be  presented  and  discussed 
at  three  simultaneous  meetings  held  Oct.  29.  The  sub- 
jects taken  up  by  one  group  will  include  selecting  em- 
ployees, economics  for  employees,  job  descriptions,  and 
man  specifications,  bases  of  remuneration,  and  co- 
operation with  engineering  colleges.  Another  section 
will  discuss  tendencies  in  training  methods,  coordina- 
tion and  administration  of  benefits,  the  scope  and  man- 
agement of  medical  departments,  the  relation  of  com- 
munity to  personnel  problems  and  distributing  and 
utilizing  the  product  of  the  public  schools.  A  third 
group  will  discuss  the  report  of  the  committee  on  per- 
sonnel publications,  the  topic  of  the  meeting  being 
"An  Editorial  Program  and  Policy."  The  subjects 
covered  will  include  the  fundamentals  of  journalism, 
the  making  of  magazine  layouts,  interesting  the  home, 
and  selling  the  magazine. 

Three  simultaneous  sessions  will 
_-a  be  held  the   second   day,   under  the 

1^^.  auspices     of     the     office    executives 

-^  '      division,  the  plant  executives  division 

and  the  sales  executives  divisions 
respectively.  The  program  of  the 
plant  executives  division  will  include 
a  report  on  apprentice  systems,  and 
an  address  on  the  "Relation  of  the 
Employment  Department  to  the 
Foreman,"  by  S.  R.  Rectanus,  as- 
sistant works  manager,  Ashland 
division,  American  Rolling  Mills  Co., 
Middletown,  Ohio.  "Labor  Efficiency 
in  Good  and  Bad  Times"  will  be  dis- 
cussed by  N.  I.  Stone,  general  man- 
ager Hickey  Freeman  Co.,  Rochester, 
and  "Following  Up  Foreman  Train- 
ing," by  A.  H.  Young,  manager  of  industrial  relations. 
International  Harvester  Co.,  Chicago.  A  committee  re- 
port on  the  training  of  salesmen  will  be  presented  and 
discussed  at  a  meeting  of  the  sales  executives  division, 
the  six  topics  planned  including  among  others  the  start- 
ing of  new  salesmen,  coaching  the  salesmen  in  the  field 
and  the  preparation  of  sales  manuals.  At  the 
annual  dinner,  to  be  held  Oct.  30,  there  will  be  sev- 
eral addresses  on  "Stabilizing  Prosperity  in  America." 
A  session  devoted  to  personnel  administration  in 
companies  with  1000  or  less  employees  will  include 
committee  reports  and  addresses  on  training,  employee 
sendee,  safety,  health,  employee  contracts  and  em- 
ployment. Simultaneously  another  group  will  discuss 
committee  reports  on  "Devices  for  Conferring  with 
Employees"  and  "Selecting  the  Supervisory  Forces." 
Special  luncheon  meetings  will  follow. 

The  closing  sessions  will  include  an  address  on 
"Supervision  and  Discipline,  Their  Nature  and  Im- 
portance," by  Elisha  Lee,  vice-president  Pennsylvania 
Railway  System.  "Using  the  Motion  Picture  in  Per- 
sonnel Work,"  another  topic  planned,  will  include  a 
motion  picture  prepared  under  the  auspices  of  the 
committee  on  visualized  training.  An  address  will  also 
be  made  by  Sam  A.  Lewisohn,  vice-president  Miami 
Copper  Co.,  New  York,  on  the  subject  of  "Estimating 
Managerial  Achievement  in  Terms  of  Human  Organ- 
ization." 


B.  J.  Mockenhaupt  &  Co.,  217  North  Des  Plaines 
Street,  Chicagoj»have  been  appointed  sales  representa- 
tives in  the  Chicago  district  for  the  Reinforced  Switch 
&  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc.,  Pittsburgh. 


The  foundry  department  of  the  Christopher  & 
Simpson  Iron  Co.  on  Park  Avenue,  Eighth  to  Ninth 
Streets,  St.  Louis,  has  been  sold  to  a  new  company 
known  as  the  City  Foundry  Co.,  of  which  U.  S.  Arnold 
is  manager. 

The  American  Sintering  Co.  has  awarded  contracts 
to  double  the  capacity  of  its  plant  at  Hubbard,  Trum- 
bull County.  Improvements  contemplated  will  involve 
expenditure  of  approximately  $200,000. 
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Hcavy-Diily  Holler  Pipe  Culler 

A  heavy-duty  roller  pipe  cuttor  incorporatinp;  im- 
proved features  and  having  a  ranpe  from  %  to  2  in. 
inclusive,  has  been  placed  on  the  market  by  the  Geist  , 
Mfp.  Co.,  Waynesboro,  Pa.  In  this  machine  the  cutter 
is  of  tool  steel,  heat  treated,  and  may  bt  reground  when 
dull.  The  cutter  shaft  bearing  is  provided  with  an  ad- 
justable cap  on  the  cutter  side,  for  taking  up  wear, 
which  i.^  emphasized  as  a  distinctive  feature  adding 
greatly  to  the  life  of  the  machine. 


il  steel  and  the 
cap   fill-  taking 


The  rollers  are  of  tempered  tool  steel  and  are 
carried  in  roller  bearings.  The  cage  which  supports 
the  rollers  is  elevated  to  the  cutter  by  a  cam  which  is 
operated  jointly  by  a  pedal  and  a  lever.  A  flexible 
guard  is  provided  to  protect  the  surfaces  of  the  sliding 
cage  fi-om  scale  and  dirt.  The  rollers  are  adjustable 
for  the  different  sizes  of  pipe,  the  adjustments  being 
obtained  by  means  of  the  hand-wheel  just  below  the 
rollers.  The  lever  and  pedal  may  be  positioned  to  suit 
the  convenience  of  the  operator.  Their  movements 
are  limited  by  an  adjustable  stop.  A  small  cage  of 
rollers  for  Vs  to  %  in.  pipe  may  be  attached  to  the  large 
cage  without  removing  the  regular  rollers. 

The  length  gage  is  adjustable  for  the  different  sizes 
and  lengths  of  pipe,  and  may  be  used  for  lengths  up  to 
and  including  4  ft.  The  parts  coming  in  contact  with 
the  revolving  pipe  are  hardened  to  resist  wear,  and 
the  gage  arm  is  a  heavy  casting  to  resist  flexure.  All 
spindles  and  shafts  are  ground  and  run  in  bronze  bear- 
ings. Although  fully  inclosed  the  gears  are  conven- 
iently accessible. 

The  machine  is  being  sold  by  the  Landis  Machine 
Co.,  Waynesboro. 


The  Ford  Motor  Co.  has  placed  orders  for  two  lake 
boats  which  will  be  used  in  carrying  iron  ore  from  the 
Lake  Superior  district  mines  to  the  Ford  plant  at  River 
Rouge.  One  of  the  boats  will  be  built  by  the  Great 
Lakes  Engineering  Works  at  its  Ecorse  yard,  Detroit, 
and  the  other  by  the  American  Shipbuilding  Co.  at  its 
Cleveland  or  Lorain  yard.  These  boats  will  be  611  ft. 
over  all,  62  ft.  beam  and  32  ft.  deep.  They  are  the 
first  freight  boats  ordered  from  lake  shipyards  for  1924 
delivery.  The  engines  will  be  of  the  direct  Diesel  type 
and  the  boats  will  have  twin  screws.  They  will  be 
equipped  with  electrically  operated  winches  and  steer- 
ing gear  and  an  electric  device  for  shifting  the  hatches. 


(](>inl)inuli(>n   Power  and   Broaeliing    Press 

A  combination  vertical  broaching  machine  and  three- 
.speod  power  press  incorporating  improved  features  is 
being  placed  on  the  market  by  the  Hercules  Mfg.  Co., 
446  Woodbridge  Street,  East,  Detroit. 

The  machine  is  rated  at  15  tons  capacity,  and  the 
ram  is  36  in.  long,  3  in.  in  diameter  and  has  a  travel 
of  24  in.  The  floor  space  occupied  by  the  machine  is 
2VL'  X  4'/-  ft.  The  knee  may  be  removed  to  permit  the 
use  of  special  fixtures.  The  trip  arm  is  adjustable  and 
may  be  set  to  stop  the  ram  automatically  at  a  prede- 
termined point. 

Power  to  the  ram  is  through  a  series  of  steel  gears 
and  a  double  friction  clutch  by  means  of  which  pres- 
sure from  zero  to  capacity  may  be  obtained.  The  fast 
speed  of  the  ram  is  50  ft.  per  min.  up  and  down,  the 
pressure  feed  down  being  84  in.  per  min.  for  heavy 
duty.  All  speeds  are  controlled  by  a  single  lever.  The 
machine  is  self-contained  and  is  equipped  with  res- 
ervoir in  the  base,  pump  and  standard  equipment.  It 
is  adaptable  to  either  belt  or  motor-drive. 

Broaches  are  made  with  60  deg.  ends  to  which 
adapters  are  fitted,  and  arrangement  said  to  give 
proper  alinement  and  to  reduce  breakage  of  tools 


In 


Combination    Broaching    Machine    and    Power    Press. 

Fast    speeds,    heavy   cuts    and    less    tool    breakage    are 

emphasized 

broaching,  the  greater  production  due  to  fast  speeds 
of  the  machine,  and  heavier  cuts  and  smoother  work 
due  to  gravity  lubrication  are  advantages. 


New  York  City's  first  brass  mail-box  was  installed 
Sept.  29  on  lower  Broadway,  near  Wall  Street.  The 
Post  Office  Department  is  placing  boxes  of  this  con- 
struction in  seacoast  cities.  Protective  green  paint  is 
not  regarded  as  necessary  and  the  boxes  will  retain 
their  shape  and  lettering  as  a  means  of  identification. 
The  boxes  are  made  at  the  Navy  Yard  at  Washington. 


Increased  industrial  activity  in  Iowa  was  reflected 
in  the  August  survey  of  employment  conditions  in  that 
State  recently  issued  by  A.  L.  Urick,  commissioner  of 
labor.  Reports  from  352  companies  showed  an  increase 
of  1.7  per  cent  in  the  number  of  employees  over  July, 
and  a  16.4  per  cent  increase  over  August,  1922.  The 
largest  gain  in  employment  over  July,  119.1  per  cent, 
was  made  in  the  refrigerator  industry. 
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TWIN-RAIL  LONG  REACH  PLANER 

Arachine  Developed  for  Planing  Inclined  Sides  of 
Steel  Safe  Doors — Heavy  Cuts  Taken 

A  new  planer,  designated  as  the  "tw'in-rail,  long 
reach,  maximum  service  planer,"  and  intended  for  work 
requiring  longer  reach  than  is  available  with  the  usual 
standard  planer,  combined  unth  hea\T  cutting,  has  been 
placed  on  the  market  by  the  G.  A.  Gray  Co.,  Cincinnati. 

The  machine  illustrated,  which  was  built  for  the 
Mosler  Safe  &  Lock  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio,  is  60  in.  x  44 
in.  X  16  ft.  in  size  and  is  used  for  planing  the  inclined 
sides  of  steel  safe  doors  up  to  30.  in.  thick.  The  planer 
was  designed  to  take  heavy,  wide  forming  cuts  in  the 
steel  without  chatter,  30  in.  below  the  bottom  of  the 
rail.  The  massive  propoi-tions  of  the  machine  may  be 
noted  from  the  weight  of  the  various  units,  the  bed 
weighing  14  tons,  the  table  and  rack  10  tons,  the  hous- 
ing 6  tons,  the  rail   6   tons  and   the  top  brace  1  ton. 


on  the  lower  ends  of  the  rams.  The  rams  have  rapid 
traverse  as  well  as  hand  and  power  feed  through  the 
ram  carriers.  As  the  ram  carriers  can  be  swivelled, 
the  rams  have  automatic  feed  in  any  direction. 

To  swivel  the  heads  quickly;  a  simple  but  effective 
method  is  employed.  As  shown  in  the  illustration,  a 
bar  is  slipped  over  the  collars  provided  on  the  heads. 
The  left-hand  ram  carrier  is  then  loosened  and  the 
right-hand  head  is  moved  by  power  traverse.  This 
causes  the  left-hand  ram  carrier  to  swivel.  Having 
secured  an  approximate  setting  with  the  traverse,  the 
operator  can  get  a  very  accurate  setting  by  moving  the 
right-hand  head  with  his  crank.  He  can  then  clamp  the 
left-hand  ram  carrier,  loosen  the  right-hand  one,  and 
swivel  that  to  the  desired  angle  by  moving  the  left-hand 
head. 

"Twin  pui-pose"  taper  gibs  add  to  the  rigidity  of  the 
heads  while  cutting.  One  of  these  gibs  is  provided  be- 
tween the  ram  and  ram  carrier.  A  turn  of  the  handle 
in  one  direction  positively  adjusts  the  gib  to  the  oper- 
ating position  while  a  turn  in  the  other  direction  se- 


Pianer  with  Twin  Rails,  Intended  for  Work  Kequiring  Longer   Keach    Than   Available   with   Regular    Planer.   Combined 
with  Heavy  Cutting.     The  method  of  swlveling  a  head  is  shown  in  right  hand  illustration 


Operation  is  said  to  be  as  quick  and  easy  as  in  the  case 
of  a  smaller  planer  of  the  regular  type. 

The  rail  is  built  up  of  two  members,  as  shown, 
bolted  together  and  moving  as  one  unit.  The  saddles 
have  a  solid  bearing  against  the  bottom  of  the  lower 
member,  an  adjustable  gibbed  bearing  on  its  top  sur- 
face, and  a  supplemental  bearing  against  its  rear  face. 
The  saddles  also  have  an  adjustable  gibbed  bearing 
against  the  rear  of  the  upper  member  of  the  rail.  The 
top  and  bottom  bearings  of  the  saddle  are  thus  local- 
ized on  the  lower  member,  an  arrangement  intended  to 
provide  the  advantages  of  a  nan-ow  guide,  while  the 
bearing  against  the  rear  of  the  upper  member  gives 
the  stiffness  required  for  the  machine. 

Three  ball  bearing  rollers  are  provided  in  the  top 
of  each  saddle,  so  that  most  of  the  weight  of  the  heads 
comes  on  the  upper  rail  member.  This  obviates  deflec- 
tion of  the  lower  member,  which  is  said  to  remain 
straight  and  true,  so  that  the  head  always  moves  ex- 
actly parallel  to  the  table  top.  At  the  same  time  the 
effort  of  moving  the  head  is  reduced  so  that  the  opera- 
tor can  easily  set  the  head  with  the  ordinary  crank 
from  the  end  of  the  rail. 

The  ram  carriers  can  be  swivelled  on  the  saddles, 
and  as  shown  are  bolted  not  only  to  the  lower  portion 
of  the  saddles,  but  also  to  a  supplemental  support  near 
the  top  of  the  saddles.  The  steel  tool  boxes  are  mounted 


curely  locks  the  ram  to  the  ram  carrier  throughout  the 
entire  length  of  the  carrier.  A  similar  '^win  purpose" 
taper  gib  is  provided  between  the  saddle  and  the  rail. 
The  rams  and  heads  can  be  traversed  by  power  by 
means  of  the  single  shift  rapid  traverse  that  character- 
izes the  company's  regular  line  of  maximum  service 
planers,  and  which  has  been  previously  described  in 
The  Iron  Age.  The  new  planer  is  also  equipped  with 
the  company's  "cantslip"  feed  and  the  balanced  helical 
driving  system  running  in  oil.  Both  the  lower  and 
upper  members  of  the  rail  are  clamped  to  the  inside  of 
the  housings  by  independent  rail  locks.  The  rams  and 
rail  are  independently  counterbalanced  and  move  very 
easily.  The  table  is  provided  with  steel  hold-down  gibs 
running  its  entire  length  and  automatically  oiled  from 
the  constant  pressure  forced  lubricating  system  that 
oils  the  Vs.  The  bed  is  double  length,  so  that  the  table 
never  overhangs. 


A  competitive  examination  for  valuation  engineer 
and  for  associate  valuation  engineer  to  fill  vacancies  in 
the  technical  staff  of  the  Income  Tax  Unit  of  the  Bureau 
of  Internal  Revenue,  Treasury  Department,  has  been 
announced  by  the  United  States  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion, Washington,  to  which  applications  should  be  ad- 
prior  to  Dec.  28. 


Export  Field  for  Iron  and  Steel 

Great   Britain    Shipped    Abroad   Nearly   Half   Her   Steel 

Output  ot  J  irst  Six  Months — United  States, 

Less  Than  4  Per  Cent 


BY    M.    H.   BLETZ  ■ 


IN  press  and  journal  reports  from  principal  produc- 
ing and  consuming:  countries  of  iron  and  steel  it  is 
generally  acknowledged  that  there  is  a  world  short- 
age of  steel  products.  Certainly  it  is  conceded  that 
the  domestic  demand,  except  in  the  United  States  and 
Germany  and  to  a  certain  extent  in  the  United  King- 
dom, France  and  Belgium,  has  fallen  off.  New  develop- 
ments of  resources  which  would  require  the  use  of  vast 
quantities  of  steel  have  been   held   up.     Replacements 


000  tons  of  steel,  while  the  corresponding  figures  for. 
Luxemburg  were  320,000  and  172,000  tons.  These  two 
units  in  the  secondary  group  are  mentioned  in  this  dis- 
cussion, due  to  the  fact  that,  though  their  production  is 
low  in  comparison  with  the  first  group,  their  exports 
take  a  stronger  position. 

Domestic  demand  in  the  Unit«d  States  has  left  little 
for  export — less  than  4  per  cent — even  at  the  record 
rate   of   output   in  this   country.     The   figures  for  the 


Steul  Ingot  Production 
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Heights  of  the  Three 
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from  Great  Britain  are 
blacked  in  at  the 
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and  repairs  to  existing  equipment  have  been  kept  at  a 
minimum. 

The  United  States,  as  the  greatest  producing  nation 
of  iron  and  steel,  is  followed  in  order  by  the  United 
Kingdom,  Germany  and  France.  It  is  not  possible  to 
say  at  this  time  which  of  the  two — Germany  or  France 
— has  the  greater  capacity  but,  if  that  of  the  Ruhr  is 
added  to  the  French,  it  is  safe  to  say  they  are  about 
equal.  Belgium  and  Luxemburg  fall  into  a  secondary 
class  as  to  volume  of  possible  production,  when  com- 
pared with  the  main  group. 

From  production  figures  reported  for  the  first  half 
of  1923,  we  can  judge  what  three  of  the  primary  units 
have  done.  Accurate  data  for  Germany  are  not  avail- 
able. 


Iron   and   Steel   Production    CGross    Tons) 
First  six  months  of  1923 

, Pig  Iron ^  , Steel  Ingots , 

1st  quarter  2nd  quarter  1st  quarter  2nd  quarter 
United  States..  9.747.659  11.093,875  11.324,141  11,889,102 
United  Kingdom  1,744,900  2.059,300  2,243,700  2,338,100 
Pranr.      l.nrifi.lin        ll-ri.-OO  997,370        1,152,550 
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s  indicatt'  that  tliis  rate  of  output  is  being 
maintained.  The  production  of  pig  iron  and  steel  in- 
gots for  July  is  reported  as  follows,  figures  in  paren- 
theses being  for  steel  ingots:  United  States,  3,678,334 
(3,515,966);  United  Kingdom,  655,100  (624,300),  and 
France,  430,000   (393,200),  all  in  gross  tons. 

Belgian  production  for  the  first  quarter  of  1923  was 
approximately  475,000  gross  tons  of  pig  iron  and  485,- 

•Iron  and  steel  division.  Department  of  Commerce,  Wash- 


DISTRIBUTION  INTO  COUNTRIES  OF  IRON 

AND  STEEL  EXPORTS 

In  Gross  Tons— First  Half  of  1923 

From  United  Kingdom  From  United  States 
Countries  Ist  2nd  1st  2nd 

Quarter         Quarter       Quarter      Quarter 
1923  1923  1923  1923 

United  Kingdom TTT            15,711  17,231 

United  States 143,659  88,339  

Canada 18,6.34  34,021  184,301  221,803 

Belirium 36,326  43,686  1,846  2,561 

Denmark 13,734  14,831  (1)  „    (1) 

France 30.534  43,439  2,557  2,859 

Germany 40,507  86,816  (1)  .(1) 

Italy 26,686  24,345  622  1,784 

Netherlands 20.651  19.303  1,038  1.282 

Norway 9.900  12,261  678  1,290 

Portugal 5.293  10,438  (1)  (1) 

Spain, 8,891  9,773  2,711  1,875 

S(veden                              7,366  10,491  (1)  (1) 

Sivitzerland 1,071  3,745  (1)  (1), 

Australia                                  .    ^           130.395          121,647  12,880  8,476 

China    .    "              11.403            12,020  9,367  13,421 

HongKonK 4.550              3,863  3.198  3,975 

India  and  Cevlon    177.976         133.041  9.195  1,753 

Janan               '                                          46,683            81,628  50,088  91,648 

K^antuna    ■    :          1,281  10,785 

New  Zealand 32.007            23,701  1,399  1,170 

Philipiui.r  M;iimI-                 6,815  7,935 

Straits  .-,  111.  >r-,,.^                  ...        10,333           10,246  (1)  (1) 

British  1,   ;ih4  W     .\fi..;,    7,989  24,966  (1)  (iV 

British  Swuth    \fii.:i  36,022  40,316  2,280  5,165 

Egypt  and  Palestine 9,181  22,126  (1)  (1) 

Portuguese  East  .Africa 5,182  5,004  (1)  (1) 

Argentina 39,926  42,975  12,209  18,472 

Brazil        8,955  6,243  9,552  10,439 

Chile  4,475  6,584  8,346  8,273 

Colombia (2)  (2)  8,471  6,585 

Cuba  (2)  (2)  27,302  52,855 

Dominican  Republic C2)  (2)  1,4.55  2.812 

Guatamala (2)  (2)  1,187  1,762 

Honduras (2)  (2)  6,993  5,263 

Mexico (2)  (2)  18,949  23,268 

Panama (2)  (2)  1,522  2,467 

Peru                          (2)  (2)  6,141  6,538 

Uruiuav  (2)  (2)  1,704  2,396 

Venezuela.'..;::::,: (2)  (2)  2,412  2,628 

Other  S.  A.  Countries  (2) 6,838  8,793  (1)  CD 

All  other  countries  (I) 143,860  211,953  12,043  18,120 

Total 1,039,029     1,176,614     424,250     556,894 

(1)  All  other  countries,  including  non-allocated. 

first  half  of  1923  show  that  the  United  Kingdom  has 
exported  a  tonnage  equal  to  almost  50  per  cent  of  its 
steel  ingot  production.  French  exports  were  in  practi- 
cally the  same  ratio  for  the  first  five  months  of  the 
year,  with  nearly  half  the  tonnage  going  into  Belgium. 
The  data  reported  for  Germany  show  that,  for  the  first 
five  months,  exports  of  iron  and  steel  more  or  less  bal- 
ance imports.  It  is  believed  that  a  great  deal  of  the 
iron  and  steel  produced  in  Germany  in  1922  and  the 
first  half  of  1923  has  gone  into  improvement  and  recon- 
struction of  industrial  works,  including  iron  and  steel 
plants.  If  this  is  the  case,  Germany  will  be  better  pre- 
pared to  take  her  place  in  the  steel  export  field  when 
conditions   adjust  themselves. 

That  the  iron  and  steel  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom 
for  the  first  half  of  1923  was  more  widely  distributed 
than  that  of  the  United  States,  and  more  evenly  divided 
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ong  the  hemispherical  groups  of  countries  of  the 
■orld,  is  shown  by  the  accompanying  table.  In  this 
period  practically  five-eighths  of  the  total  American 
export  tonnage  of  iron  and  steel  products  went  into 
Canada,  Cuba,  Mexico  and  Japan. 

It  should  be   noted  that   the  figures  for  "all   other 


tonnage  which  has  not  as  yet  been  allocated.  That  part 
not  distributed  in  the  first  quarter  amounts  to  approxi- 
mately 114,200  tons  and  in  the  second  quarter  to  158,000 
tons.  Where  detailed  figures  for  various  countries  are 
not  given  under  the  exports  from  the  United  States, 
it  may  be  understood  that  the  total  for  the  period  would 


countries"  under  the  United  Kingdom  include  a  large      be  less  than  one  thousand  tons. 


RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR  BEARINGS 


Report   of   Special   Committee   of   Association    of 
Iron  and  Steel  Electrical  Engineers 

BY  D.  M.  PETTY* 

DURING  the  past  year  the  Committee  on  Bearings 
has  made  a  careful  study  of  the  problem  of  apply- 
ing roller  and  ball  bearings  to  motors.  It  has  held  one 
joint  meeting  with  a  committee  representing  the  Power 
Club  and  appointed  to  study  the  same  problem.  Among 
the  users  of  motors  is  a  relatively  small  class  who  have 
used  ball  or  roller  bearings  in  motors.  A  vast  majority 
of  this  class  are  enthusiastic  over  the  results  obtained. 
They  have  had  some  bearing  failures,  but  have  been 
able  satisfactorily  to  explain  these  failures  and  have 
definitely  fixed  the  cause.  A  few  of  these  follow:  Im- 
proper mounting;  improper  size  of  bearing;  grounded 
armatures;  improper  lubrication.  This  item  may  be 
divided  into  improper  lubricant  and  lack  of  sufficient 
quantity  of  the  proper  lubricant. 

Among  the  motor  builders  are  three  classes: 
1.  Those  who  have  used  ball  bearings  extensively.  These 
builders  usually  report  good  results  and.  where  a  standard- 
ized method  ot  mounting  has  been  worked  out.  do  not  quote 
excessively  high  prices  for  motors  equipped  with  ball  bear- 
ings   when    compared    with    their   prices    for    sleeve    bearing 


2.  Those  who  believe  that  ball  or  roller  bearings  can  he 
successfully  applied,  and  are  entirely  willing  to  furnish 
motors  equipped  with  these  bearings,  provided  the  motor 
user  will  pay  tlie  bill.  The  bill  is  high  because  no  standard- 
ized method  of  mounting  has  been  worked  out. 

3.  Those  who  believe  that  motors  are  good  enough  with 
the  present  type  sleeve  bearing,  and  who  furthermore  believe 
that,  if  bearing  improvements  are  necessary,  they  can  be 
made  in  the  sleeve  bearing.  Their  arguments  against  ball 
bearings  Include  excessive  cost  of  changing  existing  designs 
and  e.xoessive  cost  and  difficulty  of  doing  the  accurate  ma- 
chine work  necessary  in  mounting  the  ball  or  roller  bearings. 

Builders  of  Bearings 

With  the  builders  of  bearings  the  ball  bearing  has 
been  standardized  internationally.  This  standardiza- 
tion includes  three  general  weights  of  bearings,  light, 
medium  and  heavy.  Each  of  these  three  general  classi- 
fications includes  many  varieties.  This  standardiza- 
tion does  not  include  the  size  of  ball  or  shape  of  race, 
but  the  outside  diameter  of  the  outer  race  and  the  in- 
side diameter  of  the  inner  race.  In  other  words,  the 
international  standards  make  the  mounting  dimensions 
of  ball  bearings  entirely  interchangeable  from  one 
manufacturer  to  another.  The  ball  bearing  industry 
is  to  be  congratulated  for  excellent  work  along  this 
line. 

Roller  bearings  of  the  large  diameter,  short  length, 
solid  type  have  been  somewhat  standardized  along  the 
same  line.  There  is,  however,  still  room  for  improve- 
ment in  the  standardization  of  roller  bearings.  Several 
lines  of  roller  bearings  on  the  market  are  interchange- 
able with  the  medium  .series  of  ball  bearings. 

Ball  or  roller  bearings  properly  mounted  are  good 
or  bad,  depending  upon  the  accuracy  of  the  grinding. 
Great  improvements  have  been  made  in  the  past  five 
years  along  this  line.  Ball-bearing  builders  in  general 
have  made  more  progress  than  roller-bearing  builders, 
but  the  latter  are  rapidly  catching  up,  and  even  now  no 
trouble  results  from  this  cause.    As  the  use  of  ball  and 

•Electrical  superintendent,  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  South 
Bethlehem,  Pa.,  chairman  of  the  committee.  The  report  w.as 
presented  at  the  Buffalo  meeting  of  the  association. 


roller  bearings  is  constantly  increasing,  the  manufac- 
turing facilities  have  been  constantly  increasing,  so 
that  the  cost  of  the  finished  bearing  has  been  gradually 
decreasing  and  this  should  continue. 

Roller  bearings  of  small  diameter  and  great  length 
do  not  line  up  with  the  ball  bearings  so  well  as  the 
roller  bearing  of  large  diameter  and  short  length. 
Therefore  the  standardization  of  this  general  type  of 
roller  bearing  has  not  advanced  to  the  same  extent. 
Owing  to  the  marked  difference  between  this  type  of 
bearing  and  the  ball  bearing,  it  will  likely  be  found 
necessary  to  make  a  separate  standardization. 

Recommendations  of  the  Joint  Meeting  of  the  Bearing- 
Committee  and  the  Electric  Power  Club 

1.  It  is  desirable  to  standardize  bearings  as  quickly  as 
possible,  so  that  motor  users  may  install  roller  or  ball  bear- 
ings in  existing  motors  and  use  sizes  which  will  line  up  with 
standards  to  be  used  by  motor  builders  in  the  future. 

2.  It  is  considered  desirable  and  practical  to  standardize 
on  ball-bearing  sizes  that  will  be  interchangeable  with  roller- 
bearing  sizes,  so  far  as  outside  and  inside  diameters  are 
concerned.  Roller  bearings  in  this  discussion  being  limited 
to  the  solid  roller  type,  it  was  pointed  out  that,  while  a  roller 
bearing  and  ball  bearing  of  the  same  inside  and  outside 
dimensions  would  be  interchangeable  from  a  mounting  stand- 
point, tlie  roller  bearing  would  almost  invariably  be  capable 
of  carrying  a  somewhat  heavier  load. 

3.  After  a  general  discussion  it  was  considered  advisable 
to  adopt  the  standard  ball-bearing  sizes  of  the  300  series, 
and  that  the  roller  bearings  be  made  to  conform  to  these 
sizes  so  far  as  inside  and  outside  dimensions  are  concerned. 

4.  That  tlie  number  of  sizes  standardized  upon  for  motors 
be  limited  to  the  smallest  practical  number,  so  as  to  reduce 
the  number  of  spare  bearings  necessary  to  stock  for  protec- 
tion against  breakdowns. 

5.  That  no  attempt  be  made  to  standardize  on  any  par- 
ticular size  of  bearing  for  a  given  frame  size  of  motor  of 
any  given  horsepower  rating  or  speed ;  that  the  selection  of 
the  sizes  for  any  line  of  motor  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the 
designing  engineers. 

In  line  with  paragraphs  3  and  4,  the  association 
committee  has  set  up  the  following  as  a  tentative  list 
of  sizes: 

Mounting  Dimensions  of  Race  m  Inches 

Inside  Outside 

Series  Diameter  Diameter 

304 0.7874  2.0473 

305 0.9843  2.4410 

307 1.3780  3.1493 

309 1.7717  3.9370 

311 2.1654  4.7244 

314 2.7559  5.9055 

317 3.3465  7.0S66 

320 3.9370  8.4646 

323 4.5276  9.8426 

329 5.7087  12.2047 

336 , 7.0866  14.9606 

This  list  of  sizes  will  take  care  of  motors  up  to 
approximately  150  hp.  The  committee  desires  a  full 
discussion  of  this  selection,  not  only  from  the  builders 
of  motors,  but  from  the  builders  of  bearings,  as  well 
as  from  the  users  of  motors.  It  should  be  pointed  out 
that,  while  it  is  desirable  to  have  the  number  of  sizes 
held  down  to  the  irreducible  minimum,  it  would  be  un- 
wise unduly  to  penalize  certain  sizes  of  motors  by  com- 
pelling the  designing  engineer  to  use  a  bearing  much 
too  large.  On  the  other  hand  it  should  be  pointed  out 
that  one  of  the  pitfalls  into  which  motor  designers 
most  frequently  fall  is  that  of  using  a  bearing  too  light 
for  the  hardest  service  in  which  the  motor  eventually 
finds   itself. 

DisfiLSsion 

Mr.  Brown  of  the  Electric  Power  Club  emphasized 
the  strong  movement  toward  cooperation  between  the 
Association  of  Iron  and  Steel  Electrical  Engineers  and 
the  Electric  Power  Club  in  the  establishment  of  stand- 
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Hrds.  The  Electric  Power  Club  already  has  IG  stand- 
ard horsepower  ratings  from  1  to  100  hp.,  involving  13 
shaft  sizes  and  various  pulley  sizes.  To  meet  this 
stage  of  standardization  the  association  has  arrived  at 
15  sizes  of  ball  bearings. 

Mr.  Hippie,  in  discussing  the  report,  pointed  out 
that  the  difficulty  lies  in  getting  motor  manufacturers 
to  redesign  their  equipment  to  fit  the  standards  pro- 
vided by  these  various  standards  committees.  What 
the  electrical  engineers  want  as  a  final  answer  is  a  line 
of  motors  with  ball  or  roller  bearings  already  in  them. 
Due  to  the  variation  in  specific  dimensions  in  the 
product  of  various  motor  manufacturers,  it  does  not 
appear  feasible  to  limit  to  12  or  15  sizes  of  bearings 
the  standards  for  both  general  purpose  and  mill  type 
motors.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  speaker  pointed  out, 
both  ball  and  roller  bearings  are  experimental  as  yet 
and  it  might  be  well  to  go  slowly  in  establishing  stand- 
ards on  something  which  is  still  feeling  its  way,  espe- 
cially as  some  of  these  standards  so  established  might 
turn  out  to  be  something  which  is  not  wanted.  Sleeve 
bearings  of  the  oil  ring  type  can  now  be  had  which  re- 
quire oiling  not  oftener  than  every  three  months. 

H.  E.  Brunner,  chief  engineer  S.  K.  F.  Co.,  showed  on 
slides  the  great  diversity  of  present  designs  of  motors 
made  by  different  manufacturers.  In  some  cases  di- 
mensions varied  by  more  than  50  per  cent  for  motors 
of  the  same  power,  and  each  size  of  motor  had  a  wide 
variation  in  almost  every  particular  concerned  with  the 
bearing  question. 

D.  M.  Petty,  in  his  closure,  stated  that  no  stand- 
ardization along  this  line  is  possible  unle.ss  ail  of  the 
motor  manufacturers  make  some  sacrifice  on  some  of 
their  sizes.  This  sacrifice,  however,  will  be  one  in  name 
only,  because  the  manufacturer  in  any  event  will 
charge  his  customer  with  whatever  it  costs  to  make  the 
change.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  this  ccnneciion  in  new 
motors,  because  it  is  just  as  easy  to  adhere  to  the 
standards   established    in    making   new   patterns   from 


new  drawings  as  to  follow  any  other  dimension  and,  as 
motors  are  being  changed  in  particulars  of  design  every 
few  years,  it  ought  to  be  only  a  short  time  before  com- 
plete new  lines  are  out.  The  standards  could  thus  be 
put  into  effect  within  such  period  and  with  very  little 
trouble. 

Bearings  for  general  purpose  motors  and  for  mill 
motors  could  just  as  well  be  the  same  thing,  with  the 
provision  that  for  a  mill  motor  the  next  larger  size 
bearing  would  be  used,  because  this  motor  is  more 
rugged  and  a  little  heavier.  The  increase  in  cost  of 
frictionless  roller  bearings  would  be  compensated  for 
by  their  increased  life.  Short  and  approximately  square 
rollers  are  to  be  preferred  to  long  rollers,  principally 
because  precision  in  the  latter  case  is  very  difficult  to 
obtain. 

E.  S.  Jefferies  pointed  out  that  motors  with  anti- 
friction bearings  require  only  a  small  fraction  of  the 
time  of  maintenance  men  called  for  by  motors  with  the 
sleeve  or  other  type  bearings.  As  a  case  in  point,  he 
mentioned  that  babbitt  bearings  have  a  life  usually, 
between  repairs,  of  500  to  600  hr.  of  running,  whereas 
a  roller  anti-friction  bearing,  substituted  for  the  bab- 
bitt bearing,  has  been  running  for  more  than  a  year 
without  special  attention  and  is  still  going  strong.  As 
regards  bearings  in  general,  50  per  cent  of  the  trouble 
is  reported  as  due  to  oil  and  grease  getting  out  of  the 
bearing  and  into  the  motor  windings. 

Another  speaker  pointed  out  that  when  grounds 
occur  in  d.c.  motors,  the  f!ow  of  current  seems  to  affect 
ball  bearings  badly,  wearing  spots  at  the  points  of  con- 
tact and  making  it  necessary  to  replace  the  bearings. 
In  the  case  of  a  grounded  armature,  the  cost  of  thus 
replacing  the  bearing  is  reported  as  greater  than  that 
of  repairing  the  armature.  Consequently,  a  short  cir- 
cuit brush  has  been  developed  for  carrying  the  current 
past  the  bearing.  Prom  the  standpoint  of  keeping  oil 
and  grease  out  of  the  motor,  ball  bearings  were  re- 
ported far  superior  to  sleeve  bearings. 


SALE   OF   NAVAL  VESSELS 


Estimates  of  Tonnajie  of  Metal   to   Be   Scrapper! 
Are  Announced 

Washington,  Oct.  2.— Preliminary  estimates  have 
been  announced  by  Capt.  E.  W.  Bonnaffon,  officer  in 
charge  in  the  sale  of  naval  vessels,  of  the  approximate 
tonnages  of  metal  in  ships  that  are  to  be  scrapped 
under  the  four-party  treaty  for  limitation  of  arma- 
ments. The  estimates  take  into  account  the  approxi- 
mate tonnages  in  the  vessels  on  the  ways  and  the  ap- 
proximate averages  of  mateiials  in  vessels  afloat.  The 
figures  were  compiled  at  the  request  of  prospective  bid- 
ders. The  latter  are  advised,  however,  to  inspect  the 
vessels  and  make  their  own  estimates.  As  Captain 
Bonnaffon  states,  the  figures  given  are  merely  approxi- 
mate, are  not  guaranteed  and  may  be  changed  by  later 
surveys.  The  navy  will  withhold  certain  tonnages  of 
armor  and  special  treatment  plates,  as  well  as  certain 
non-ferrous  materials  on  ships  and  in  yards  and  in  the 
case  of  some  vessels  only  a  small  fractional  part  of 
the  tonnage  they  contain  has  been  included  in  the  esti- 
mates. The  result  is  that  the  total  indicated  by  these 
tentative  figures  is  brought  down  gi-eatly  under  ati 
original  estimate  of  321,970  tons  of  ferrous  and  11,000 
tons  of  non-ferrous  metal.  The  estimated  total  under 
the  program  as  now  devised  includes  199,677  tons  of 
steel  and  5623  tons  of  non-ferrous  metal. 

The  program  calls  for  the  scrapping  of  21  vessels. 
They  are  to  be  sold  by  sealed  proposals  on  Oct.  25,  Nov. 
1,  Nov.  8  and  Nov.  30.  The  battleships  and  battle 
cruisers  on  the  ways  at  navy  yards  which  are  to  be  sold 
on  Oct.  25  were  made  available  for  inspection  yester- 
day. The  battleships  include  the  South  Dakota  at  the 
New  York  Navy  Yard;  Montana  at  the  Mare  Island, 
Cal.,  Navy  Yard,  and  the  North  Carolina  at  the  Norfolk, 
Va.,  Navy  Yard.  The  battle  cruisers  are  the  Constitu- 
tion and  the  United  States  at  the  Philadelphia  Naw 
Yard. 

The  ferrous  metal  on  the  South  Dakota  is  estimated 


at  8656  tons,  while  the  approximate  tonnages  not  on  the 
ways  are  1652  tons,  armor  511  tons  and  non-ferrous 
metals  23  tons;  on  the  Indiana,  7665  tons  of  ferrous 
metal  and  1833  tons  not  on  the  ways;  armor  259  tons, 
non-ferrous  19  tons;  Montana,  ferrous  metals,  5580 
tons,  structural  material  fabricated  but  not  erected,  900 
tons,  non-ferrous  7.5  tons;  North  Carolina,  fen-ous 
metals  8580  tons,  steel  fabricated  but  not  erected,  1348 
tons;  Constitution,  steel  erected  in  ship,  3340  tons,  steel 
not  erected,  3500  tons;  United  States,  steel  erected  in 
ship,  2410  tons,  steel  not  erected,  4000  tons. 

The  old  capital  ships  involved  in  the  scrapping  total 
11,  with  an  average  weight  of  13,830  tons.  The  battle- 
ships afloat  to  be  sold  Nov.  1  include  the  New  Hamp- 
shire and  Louisiana  at  the  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard,  the 
^  Georgia  and  Rhode  Island  at  Mare  Island  and  the  Con- 
'  necticut  at  Puget  Sound,  Wash.,  Navy  Y'ard.  These  will 
be  available  for  inspection  Oct.  15.  Battleships  afloat 
which  are  to  be  sold  Nov.  30  will  be  open  for  inspection 
Nov.  19.  These  are  the  Michigan,  Minnesota  and  Kan- 
sas at  Philadelphia,  Vermont  and  Nebraska  at  Mare 
Island  and  Delaware  at  Boston,  Mass. 

Ships  under  construction  to  be  sold  Nov.  8  include 
the  battleship  Iowa  and  battle  cruisers  Constellation 
and  Ranger  at  the  plants  of  the  Newport  News  Ship- 
building &  Drydock  Co.,  Newport  News,  Va.,  and  the 
battleship  Massachusetts  at  the  plant  of  the  Bethlehem 
Shipbuilding  Corporation  at  Fore  River,  Ma.ss.  These 
vessels  will  be  open  for  inspection  on  Oct.  15.  The  ap- 
proximate tonnages  to  be  scrapped  as  given  by  prelim- 
inary estimates  show  that  even  allowing  for  the  fact 
that  these  vessels  are  only  partially  completed,  a  great 
deal  of  tonnage  is  to  be  withheld.  The  total  quantity 
estimated  for  the  Constellation  is  8211  tons,  while  for 
the  Ranger  it  is  only  25  tons. 

For  the  Iowa  the  total  is  10,962  tons,  of  which  1526 
tons  is  fabricated  and  partly  fabricated  plates  and 
shapes.  This  vessel  is  29  per  cent  completed,  so  that 
the  estimate  is  taken  to  include  all  of  the  steel  in  this 
ship.  On  the  other  hand,  the  estimate  for  the  Massa- 
chusetts is  only  2119  tons. 


X-Rays  in  the  Steel  Industry — II 

Advantages  of  the  New  Method  Using  an  Absorbing  Liquid 

— Studying  tlie  Properties  of  Special  Steels — 

Future  Outlook 


BY  DR.   ANCEL   ST.   JOHN^ 


IN  using  X-rays  in  this  way  it  is  necessary  to  protect 
the  operators  from  the  rays  and  to  prevent  stray 
secondary  radiation  from  fogging  the  films.  This 
may  be  done  by  working  in  a  lead  walled  room  or  by 
placing  the  X-ray  tube  in  a  lead  covered  box,  allowing 
the  rays  to  pass  through  convenient  openings  to  the 
objects  undergoing  examination  and  screening  them 
off  with  lead  beyond  the  object.  In  either  case  if  the 
object  does  not  extend  beyond  the  edges  of  the  film, 
or  if  it  is  much  thinner  in  some  parts  than  in  others 
it  is  necessary  to  provide  auxiliary  absorbers  to  make 
the  illumination  over  the  entire  film  of  the  same  order 
of  magnitude.    Otherwise  the  effect  will  be  much  like 


light   areas,    the   brass    as    dark    areas,    in    the    back- 
ground due  to  the  absorbing   liquid. 

The  illustrations  have  been  reduced  in  size  and 
much  of  the  finer  detail  has  been  lost  in  reproduction 
but  a  sort  of  spongy  structure  in  the  cast  fragments 
at  the  bottom  of  Fig.  9  and  a  light  line  lengthwise 
of  the  third  bolt  from  the  right  are  plainly  visible. 
This  line  is  due  to  a  slag  filament  and  the  fact  that 
it  is  not  distorted  in  the  head  shows  that  the  bolt 
was  cut  from  bar  and  not  cold-headed.  This  method 
has  been  used  for  objects  as  large  as  4%  in.  diameter 
and  1  inch  thick  with  complete  success.  Where  the 
object  is  too  bulky  for  immersion  it   is   necessary  to 


Fig.  6. — Group  of  Irregular  Objects  to  Be  Photographed 
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trying  to  photograph  a  room  with  the  camera  facing 
a  brightly  lighted  window. 

To  overcome  this  difficulty  the  author  has  developed 
a  method'  of  immersing  the  object  in  a  liquid  of  suit- 
able absorbing  power,  in  a  container  with  parallel 
transparent  faces.  Figs.  6,  7,  8  and  9  illustrate  the 
method.  Fig.  6  is  a  photograph  of  a  miscellaneous 
collection  of  articles  to  be  examined  simultaneously; 
Fig.  7  is  a  radiograph  taken  without  any  precautions 
against  the  "glare."  In  Fig.  8  the  objects  were  im- 
mersed in  a  liquid  of  somewhat  less  absorbing  power 
than  steel  and  in  Fig.  9  they  were  in  a  liquid  of 
absorbing  power  greater  than  steel  but  less  than 
brass.      In    this    picture    the    steel    objects    appear    as 

•Union  Carbide  &  Carbon  Researcli  Laboratories.  Inc 
Long  Island  City.  N.  Y.  The  first  instalment  was  published 
in  The  Iron  Age,  Sept.  27. 


use  a  plastic  medium  impregnated  with  an  absorber. 
Dr.  Lester,  in  an  unpublished  communication,  reports 
using  wax  impregnated  with  lead  salts  and  bismuth. 
The  advantages  of  X-ray  examination  are  great. 
A  few  exposures,  oftentimes  a  single  exposure,  will 
give  more  information  than  many  sectionings.  The 
nature,  extent  and  location  of  all  defects  more  than 
one-fiftieth  of  the  thickness  will  be  disclosed  without 
harming  the  object  in  the  least.  If  sections  foy  macro- 
scopic or  microscopic  study  are  desired,  they  can  be 
made  so  as  to  be  certain  of  displaying  the  particular 
defects  to  be  investigated.  Nor  need  X-ray  examination 
be  restricted  to  the  research  or  development  labora- 
tory. In  the  shop,  routine  X-ray  inspection  of  all 
material  before  beginning  manufacture  may  in  many 
cases  be  a  profitable  procedure.  This  will  be  parti- 
cularly   true   if   the   subsequent   labor    costs    are   high 
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and  the  losses  by  rejections  due  to  disclosure  of  hid- 
den defects  in  a  late  stage  of  manufacture,  are  at 
all  great.  For  X-ray  inspection  spots  the  hidden  de- 
fects  before   any  work   is  done. 

Studying  the  Properties  of  Special  Steels. 
The  method  used  in  studying  the  properties  of 
steels  depends  upon  the  diffraction  of  X-rays  by  crys- 
tals. The  theory  of  the  method  and  examples  of  its  use 
in  determining  the  crystal  structure  of  several  elements 
have  been  given  by  Dr.  A.  W.  Hull"'  '■  and  a 
convenient     apparatus     has     been     described     by     Dr. 


and  a  filter  is  arranged  to  suppress  all  but  one  wave- 
length in  the  radiation  from  the  tube  as  shown  in  Fig. 
11,  taken  from  the  article  by  Dr.  Davey\  Each 
set  of  parallel  planes  that  exists  in  the  the  atomic  ar- 
rangement characteristic  of  the  crystal  will  be  repre- 
sented on  the  film  by  a  line  at  the  correct  angle  from 
the  undeviated  beam  provided  there  are  enough  crystals 
placed  at  the  proper  angle.  If  the  crystal  grains  are 
very  small,  i.e.  less  than  0.0001  in.  in  diameter  the 
chances  are  that  there  will  be  many  grains  at  every 
possible  angle,  .so  that  every  spacing  will  be  repre- 
sented. On  account  of  the  small  size  of  the  grains  the 
lines  on  the  film  will  be  smooth  and  continuous.  If  the 
grains  are  exceedingly  small,  approaching  molecular  di- 
mensions the  lines  will  be  broad,  diffuse  bands,  while 
if  the  grains  are  at  all  large,  i.e.  exceeding  0.001  in. 
in  diameter  the  lines  begin  to  be  speckled.  As  the  grain 
size  increases  the  speckles  become  larger  and  decrease 
in  number  until  sometimes  the  lined  appearance  disap- 
pears. Some  of  these  effects  are  illustrated  in  Fig.  12, 
which  shows  fine  grained  and  coarse  grained  nickel,  and 
medium  grained  tungsten.  The  difference  between  the 
face-centered  cubic  pattern  of  nickel  and  the  body 
centered  cubic  pattern  of  tungsten  is  also  shown. 

The  extension  of  the  method  to  the  field  of  alloys, 
including  steel,  has  been  discussed  by  Bain  in  a  series 
of  papers'-  '•  *• '.  A  striking  example  of  the  ability  of 
the  method  to  go  beyond  the  realm  of  the  metallurgical 
microscope  is  given  in  the  second  of  these  papers'.     A 


lograms   of  Nickel   and   Tungsten 


Davey'.  It  is  well  to  recall  the  principal  features  of  the 
method.  If  the  atoms  in  a  substance  are  arranged  at 
random  the  scattered  X-rays  referred  to  in  a  previous 
paragraph  will  be  scattered  at  random.  But  if  the 
atoms  are  arranged  in  an  orderly  manner,  as  they  are 
in  crystal  gi'ains,  marked  increase  in  the  scattering, 
in  fact,  a  definite  reflection  of  the  rays,  may  occur  under 
suitable  conditions.  It  is  well  known  that  two  trains 
of  light  waves  proceeding  from  a  common  source  to  a 
point  of  observation  nullify  each  other  if  they  arrive 
out  of  phase  and  reinforce  each  other  if  they  arrive  in 
phase.  They  will  arrive  in  phase  only  if  the  two  paths 
are  equal  or  differ  by  a  whole  number  of  wave-lengths. 
Accordingly  a  train  of  X-rays  having  a  wave-length  I, 
incident  Q  on  a  series  of  atom  planes  a  distance  d 
apart  will  be  reflected  provided  they  satisfy  the  equa- 
tion 

nl  =  2d  sin  H 
where  n  is  a  whole  number,  known  as  the  order  of  the 
reflection.  This  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  10,  taken  from  an 
article  by  Bain".  The  value  of  I  is  known,  being 
characteristic  of  the  material  composing  the  target. 
The  angle  6  is  half  the  angle  between  the  undeviated 
and  the  reflected  beams  and  can  be  measured,  hence 
the  value  of  d  can  be  calculated.  In  practice  a  fllm  is 
bent  to  form  a  part  of  a  cylindrical  surface  frith  the 
specimen  on  the  axis,  as  indicated  in  Fig.  11.  Screens 
and  slits  are  provided  to  prevent  fogging  of  the  film 
by  rays  scattered  from  other  things  than  the  specimen, 


sample  of  apparently  coarse  grained  austenitic  steel 
prepared  and  photographed  in  the  early  summer  of 
1920,  and  thereafter  kept  at  room  temperature  was 
placed  in  the  X-ray  crystallometer  in  the  fall  of  1921 
and  found  to  give  a  pattern  identical  with  pure,  fine 
grained  ferrite,  that  is,  body-centered  cubic,  instead 
of  the  coarse  grained  face-centered  cubic  structure  o£ 
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austenite  which  was  expected.  A  new  photograph  of 
the  surface  showed  no  great  difference  in  the  visible 
structure  of  the  grains.  During  the  fifteen  months  at 
room  temperature  the  austenite  had  spontaneously 
transformed  into  martensite,  each  of  the  original  grains 
decomposing  into  a  great  many  crystal  fragments 
without  altering  the  original  grain  boundaries. 

A  further  illustration  of  the  ability  of  the  X-ray 
method  to  disclose  information  not  otherwise  obtainable 
is  given  by  the  investigations  of  Westgren  and  Phrag- 
men  on  the  crystal  structure  of  iron  at  high  tempera- 
tures". They  used  a  crystallometer  in  which  the  sample 
was  a  fine  wire  which  could  be  heated  electrically,  and 
showed  that  the  body-centered  cubic  pattern  of  alpha 
iron  persists  through  the  region  usually  assigned  to 
beta  iron  but  disappears  when  the  gamma  iron  region 
is  reached  and  is  replaced  by  a  face-centered  cubic 
structure.  At  a  temperature  slightly  lower  than  the 
melting  point  the  body-centered  form  again  appears  for 
delta  iron. 

The  Future  Outlook 
The  few  cases  here  described  and  the  many  ex- 
amples given  in  the  references  cited  show  how  X-rays 
are  already  being  used  to  help  in  making  better  steel 
products  and  to  increase  our  understanding  of  the 
structure  and  properties  of  steel.  Those  fields  are 
broad;  the  new  tools  are  already  powerful  and  are 
constantly  being  improved;  the  ground  has  thus  far 
only  been  scratched.  X-ray  inspection  of  moderate 
sized  castings  and  forgings  is  now  a  commercial  pos- 
sibility: the  day  may  not  be  far  distant  when  it  will 
be  common  practice.  X-ray  analysis  of  the  crystal 
structure  of  steel  is  at  present  confined  to  the  research 
laboratory:  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  believe  that  the  day 
is  coming  when  it  will  be  found  in  the  control  labora- 
tory, and  specifications  for  steel  will  call  for  a  particu- 
lar X-ray  pattern  as  well  as  a  particular  chemical  com- 


position. It  is  well  for  the  makers,  the  treaters  and 
the  users  of  steel  to  be  thinking  of  these  things  and  to 
be  preparing  to  use  X-rays  profitably  in  the  steel  in- 
dustry. 

The  author  desires  to  express  his  indebtedness  to  the 
Watertown  Arsenal,  to  Mr.  E.  C.  Bain  and  to  Dr.  W.  P. 
Davey  for  the  use  of  certain  illustrations. 
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ORDERS  FROM  JAPAN 

Conditions   in    Canada    Improved   by   Buying   for 
Rebuilding—Rail  Mill  Idle 

Toronto,  Ont.,  Oct.  2. — The  Canadian  iron  and 
steel  market,  which  has  been  without  feature  for  the 
past  couple  of  months,  is  beginning  to  show  more  life. 
While  the  demand  for  steel  for  home  consumption  is 
steadily  improving,  it  is  also  pointed  out  that  Canadian 
mills  have  recently  closed  large  contracts  for  orders 
for  steel  for  shipment  abroad  and  at  the  same  time  in- 
quiries have  been  received  for  still  further  large  ton- 
nages on  export  account.  According  to  George  Spence, 
sales  manager  Steel  Co.  of  Canada,  Hamilton, 
Ont.,  his  company  has  received  large  orders  for  bars, 
rods  and  nails  from  Japan,  the  material  to  be  used  for 
reconstruction  purposes.  At  the  same  time  it  is  pointed 
out  that  inquiries  have  also  reached  Canadian  firms 
for  galvanized  sheets  and  figuring  on  this  business  is 
under  way.  The  British  Empire  Steel  Corporation, 
Sydney,  N.  S.,-  has  also  received  extensive  orders  from 
Japan,  this  company  having  closed  contracts  for  large 
bars  of  sufficient  tonnage  to  keep  its  bar  mill  in  oper- 
ation for  several  weeks.  At  the  present  time  both  the 
Steel  Co.  of  Canada  and  the  British  Empire  Steel 
Corporation  are  busy  on  new  business  and  the  latter 
company  is  contemplating  blowing  in  a  fourth  furnace 
in  order  to  take  care  of  its  pig  iron  requirements  which 
have  considerably  improved  during  the  past  few  weeks. 
The  company  has  three  blast  furnaces  blowing.  Cur- 
tailed production  is  reported  by  the  Algoma  Steel  Cor- 
poration, Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Ont.  This  company  has 
closed  down  its  rail  mill,  having  completed  large  rail 
orders  for  the  Canadian  National  and  Canadian  Pa- 
cific Railways,  and  while  officials  of  the  company  are 
trying  to  secure  new  orders,  there  is  nothing  at  present 
in  sight. 

Canadian  steel  plants  are  finding  a  stronger  de- 
mand for  practically  all  commodities  and  while  ma- 
terial is  available  for  almost  spot  delivery  in  most 
lines,  orders  are  coming  to  hand  in  good  volume  and  it 


is  the  opinion  of  officers  of  the  various  companies  con- 
cerned that  the  demand  for  iron  and  steel  will  continue 
up  to  the  end  of  the  present  year  at  least.  Building 
activities  have  been  exceptionally  brisk  for  some 
months  past  and  as  a  result  the  demand  for  structural 
steel  has  been  heavy.  During  the  past  two  or  three 
weeks  Canadian  producers  have  been  closing  orders 
for  large  tonnages  of  shapes,  beams,  reinforcing  bars, 
etc.,  for  spot  delivery,  this  material  being  required  for 
building  which  will  be  rushed  to  completion  before  un- 
favorable building  weather  sets  in.  Shapes  and  beams 
are  quoted  at  2.70c.,  Toronto.  The  demand  for  iron 
and  steel  bars  is  showing  some  improvement,  but  con- 
sumers and  dealers  are  shoviring  a  perference  to  buy 
only  sufficient  material  to  keep  them  going  for  a  short 
time.  Mills  are  quoting  bars  at  3.10c.,  Toronto.  Some 
good  business  has  recently  been  closed  from  companies 
with  car  and  repair  orders  on  their  books  for  plates, 
and  while  a  large  volume  of  the  orders  for  plates  is 
going  to  United  States  producers,  Canadian  producers 
are  also  actively  engaged.  Plates  are  quoted  at  2.60c., 
Toronto. 

While  the  demand  for  sheets  has  been  fairly  quiet 
of  late,  mill  representatives  are  expecting  to  close  a 
good  share  of  the  demand  for  galvanized  sheets  for 
which  inquiries  have  recently  been  received  from 
Japan.  Black  and  blue  annealed  sheets  are  moving 
slowly  at  present,  but  the  general  undercurrent  in  the 
market  leaves  the  impression  that  a  stronger  demand 
is  not  far  in  the  future.  Galvanized  sheets  have  been 
in  good  demand  and  builders  and  dealers  have  been 
buying  in  good  volume,  both  for  immediate  use  and 
for  stock  purposes.  Mill  prices  on  sheets  are  firm 
and  as  follows:  No.  28  gage  galvanized,  6c.;  No.  28 
gage,  black,  4.60c.;  No.  10  gage,  blue  annealed,  3.70c., 
Toronto. 


The  Hunter  Crucible  Steel  Co.,  Cleveland,  has  in- 
stalled a  new  30-pot  crucible  furnace,  the  first  heat 
from  which  was  poured  Sept.  27.  This  furnace  will 
be  used  principally  in  the  manufacture  of  high  speed 
tool  steel. 
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The  Weallh  of  "the  Rich" 

THAT  2  per  cent  of  the  people  of  the  United 
ctates  own  65  per  cent  of  the  wealth  has  been 
commonly  asserted  as  an  argument  for  the  so- 
called  radical  legislative  program.  At  bottom  the 
proposals  of  the  various  blocs  that  are  expected 
to  be  active  at  Washington  in  the  coming  year 
represent  a  purpose  to  secure  a  redistribution  of 
income  or  property  or  both.  The  situation  gives 
particular  timeliness  to  the  article  published 
elsewhere  in  this  issue  on  "The  Distribution  of 
Wealth  in  the  United  States."  It  well  may  be  de- 
scribed as  an  economic  contribution  of  major  im- 
portance. Dr.  Walter  Renton  Ingalls,  as  an  engi- 
neer and  economist  and  the  author  of  "Wealth 
and  Income  of  the  American  People,"  is  compe- 
tent to  speak  respecting  this  phase  of  quantitive 
economics,  to  which  he  has  devoted  prolonged 
study. 

Even  if  the  Western  agrarian  program  of  "Soak 
the  rich"  be  not  consummated,  even  if  there  be 
nothing  more  than  partial  concessions  to  it,  there 
will  be  important  and  far-reaching  effects  upon 
the  welfare  of  our  country. 

Dr.  Ingalls,  avoiding  all  spirit  of  captiousness, 
finds  no  fault  with  the  agrarian  Senators  for  en- 
tertaining the  belief  they  hold  as  to  the  concen- 
tration of  the  country's  wealth,  pointing  out  that 
they  have  authority  for  it  in  a  heretofore  uncon- 
troverted  statement  in  a  report  to  Congress  by  a 
commission  of  its  creation.  He  shows  positively, 
however,  that  this  assertion  was  not  based  upon 
direct  studies  of  the  commission  or  its  staff,  but 
was  merely  a  citation  from  a  single  economist;  an 
economist  of  excellent  standing,  to  be  sure,  but 
one  who  was  making  merely  a  reconnaissance,  so 
to  speak,  at  a  time  when  available  data  in  this 
field  were  very  scarce. 

Dr.  Ingalls  then  proceeds,  with  calm  logic  and 
the  practicality  of  the  engineering  mind,  to  make 
a  new  reconnaissance  in  the  light  of  the  data  that 
recently  have  become  available.  He  is  not  dog- 
matic and  makes  no  attempt  to  pronounce  a  spe- 
cific figure  as  the  answer  to  a  problem  that  is 
inherently  too  complicated  and  uncertain  so  to  be 
answered.  He  merely  indicates  limits  between 
which  the  answer  is  probably  to  be-found.     His 


frankness  in  marking  as  conjectural  his  assump- 
tions, as  distinct  from  his  facts,  renders  his  de- 
ductions all  the  more  impressive.  They  consti- 
tute a  powerful  refutation  of  the  dangerous  fal- 
lacy that  is  now  influencing  the  minds  of  many 
of  our  people. 


Improved  Yield  in  Pig  Iron 

ANOTHER  year  has  been  added  to  the  statistical 
IX  record  of  increasing  yield  of  pig  iron  from 
the  ferrous  material  charged  to  blast  furnaces. 
The  annual  statistical  report  of  the  American  Iron 
and  Steel  Institute,  just  issued,  shows  that  in 
1922  for  each  ton  of  pig  iron  produced  the  ore, 
scale,  scrap,  etc.,  charged  to  blast  furnaces  was 
1.920  gross  tons,  against  1.925  tons  in  1921.  A 
gain  so  small  might  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that 
there  was  a  decrease  in  the  ore  charged  and  an 
increase  in  the  scrap,  the  latter  being  richer  in 
iron.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  only  the  fittest  fur- 
naces were  running  in  1921,  while  less  fit  fur- 
naces Operated  in  1922,  the  increase  in  production 
from  1921  to  1922  being  62  per  cent. 

Statistics  of  the  consumption  of  ferrous  mate- 
rials in  blast  furnaces  began  with  the  year  1909. 
There  was  an  increase  in  the  amount  per  ton  to 
1911,  that  year  showing  2.018  tons,  made  up  of 
1.859  tons  of  ore,  briquettes,  etc.,  and  0.159  ton 
of  scrap,  cinder,  scale,  etc.  Since  then  there  has 
been  a  continuous  decrease,  except  for  a  slight 
backset  in  1917  and  1918,  when  various  things 
went  smiss. 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  average  iron 
content  of  the  ores  shipped  from  the  Lake  Superior 
region  decreases  year  by  year.  To  an  extent  this 
may  be  offset  by  our  importing  more  ore,  generally 
rich  ore,  and  perhaps  using  less  native  low  grade 
ore  from  certain  districts.  At  any  rate  we  are 
not  making  more  pig  iron  in  proportion  to  ore 
consumed  on  account  of  the  ores  becoming  richer. 
The  gain  is  due  to  improvement  in  blast  furnace 
practice. 

There  has  been  reference  lately  to  furnace 
managers  being  able  to  retrieve  more  of  the  iron 
in  scrap  charged  than  used  to  be  possible.  It 
might  be  thought  that  as  time  passes  we  should 
use  more  scrap  and  less  ore  in  making  pig  iron, 
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but  the  statistics  do  not  bear  out  any  such  idea. 
In  laU,  a  year  of  light  pig  iron  production,  there 
was  0.159  ton  of  scrap,  scale  and  cinder,  while  in 
1912,  a  year  of  heavy  production,  there  was  0.145 
ton.  Of  the  last  two  years,  1921  was  one  of  light 
production,  with  0.141  ton  used,  while  1922  was 
one  of  much  heavier  production,  with  0.154  ton 
used.  The  figures  do  not  show  that  large  or  small 
total  outputs  have  anything  to  do  with  the  mate- 
rial used.  The  proportion  of  ore  has  simply  de- 
creased somewhat. 

Naturally  the  consumption  of  fuel  has  likewise 
decreased.  The  statistics  of  fuel  consumption  be- 
gin with  1912,  when  coke  consumption  per  ton  of 
pig  iron  was  2436.5  lb.,  the  greatest  shown.  In 
1921  it  was  2200.6  lb.  and  in  1922  2176.3  lb.  The 
limestone  consumption  in  1922  was  also  the  lowest 
within  the  statistical  period,  being  969.3  lb. 

Transportation  being  an  important  part  of  the 
cost  of  making  a  ton  of  pig  iron,  the  iron  industry 
of  the  United  States  is  improving  its  economic 
position  in  an  important  respect.  The  improve- 
ment in  practice  suggested  by  the  statistics  is  not 
general  as  yet,  hence  further  progress  is  naturally 
to  be  counted  upon. 


Relative  Values  of  the  Dollar 

OR  several  months  after  the  war  there  was 
much  complaint  about  the  low  purchasing 
power  of  the  dollar  and  there  were  heated  argu- 
ments as  to  whether  or  not  we  were  going  to  re- 
turn to  pre-war  price  levels.  Nearly  all  the  opin- 
ions expressed  fell  under  one  of  two  heads:  (1) 
That  all  prices  \vould  have  to  get  back  to  their  old 
levels;  (2)  That  the  value  of  the  dollar  itself  was 
greatly  lowered,  hence  that  one  should  expect  all 
prices  to  remain  correspondingly  higher. 

Nearly  five  years  later  it  is  well  worth  while 
to  revert  to  these  opinions  and  see  what  really 
has  occurred.  By  such  reviews  a  suggestion  is 
frequently  furnished  as  to  what  weight  we  should 
attach  to  new  opinions  on  economic  matters  as 
they  come  out. 

The  composite  value  of  the  dollar  is  indicated 

j        by  the  Bureau  of  Labor's  commodity  index  num- 

I         ber,  the  weighting  of  which  is  according  to  vol- 

j        ume  of  production  in  the  different  groups  of  com- 

1        modities.     The  basis  is  the  average  of  prices  in 

1        1913,  taken  as  100.    For  December,  1918,  the  month 

I        after  the  Armistice,  the  number  stood  at  202.    The 

3        average  or  composite  value  of  the  1913  dollar  had 

i        been  cut  in  half.    By  February,  1919,  the  number 

'        was  down  to  193,  but  there  it  turned,  rising  to 

!        247  in  May,  1920.     Thus  the  dollar  was  not  de- 

1        flated;  it  was  inflated  more.     The  index  number 

then  declined  to  138  in  January,  1922,  which  is  as 

far  down  as  it  has  ever  gone.    For  August  of  this 

year  it  stood  at  150. 

Thus  the  first  great  movement  in  prices  was  a 
rise  instead  of  a  decline,  and  nearly  five  years 
after  the  Armistice  the  dollar  is  worth  on  an  aver- 
age two-thirds  as  much  as  in  1913. 

If  the  fault  lay  with  the  dollar,  however,  we 
should  now  expect  prices  of  different  commodities 
all  to  stand  at  about  50  per  cent  above  their  1913 
level.  That  is  far  from  being  the  case.  Why  talk 
of  the  dollar  as  having  some  precise  value,  when 


its  value  varies  greatly  according  to  the  commod- 
ity for  which  it  is  exchanged? 

The  claim  that  commodity  prices  must  needs 
get  back  to  pre-war  levels  is  settled.  The  thing 
has  not  occurred.  Next  one  may  inquire  whether 
it  is  the  low  value  of  the  dollar  that  makes  prices 
high.  If  it  is,  all  prices  should  be  equally  high, 
within  reasonable  limits.  Particular  commodi- 
ties that  were  out  of  line,  at  the  end  of  the  war, 
through  being  above  or  below  the  general  aver- 
age, should  have  trended  toward  that  line.  This 
also  has  not  occurred.  A  simple  comparison  can 
be  made  by  taking  the  report  for  February,  1919>, 
at  the  bottom  of  the  little  dip  that  occurred  after 
the  Armistice,  when  the  index  number  for  ali 
commodities  stood  at  193,  and  scaling  each  group 
of  commodities  down  in  the  proportion  of  193  to 
150,  the  number  for  August.  It  is  then  seen 
that  farm  products  would  have  been  at  168,  or 
well  above  the  general  level,  while  in  August 
they  stood  at  139,  or  well  below  the  average. 
Why  did  they  not  stop  at  the  general  level,  if  it  is 
a  matter  of  the  value  of  the  dollar?  On  the  other 
side,  building  materials  would  have  been  at  135 

February,  1919,  while  they  are  now  at  186. 
They  were  relatively  too  low,  now  they  are  rela- 
tively too  high.  Almost  precisely  the  same  show- 
ing is  made  by  housefurnishing  goods.  Another 
case  entirely  is  that  of  cloths  and  clothing,  which 
were  above  the  general  average  just  after  the  war^ 
but  are  now  much  farther  above. 

These  comparisons  show  that  the  various  com- 
modities have  simply  been  making  their  markets 
according  to  circumstances.  They  ignore  entirely 
the  value  of  the  dollar  and  are  concerned  only 
with  their  own  values. 


Workers'  Thrift  Increases 

RECENT  experience  of  the  mutual  savings 
banks,  cooperative  banks  and  other  institu- 
tions where  industrial  employees  place  their  sav- 
ings indicates  that  the  American  workman  is 
showing  more  intelligent  and  consistent  thrift 
than  at  any  time  in  recent  years,  according  to 
the  analysis  of  accounts  by  bank  officials.  The 
nation's  total  savings  accounts  have  increased 
greatly  since  manufacturing  activities  again  be- 
came normal,  and,  at  any  rate  in  the  industrial 
centers,  are  larger  than  ever  before.  The  greater 
part  of  this  growi;h  is  attributed  to  regular  de- 
posits from  the  pay  envelopes. 

The  hard  times  of  1920-21  taught  a  lesson  in 
thrift.  Coming  suddenly,  after  a  relatively  long 
period  of  extravagantly  high  earnings,  they  caught 
countless  families  ill-prepared.  Prodigally  high 
incomes  had  brought  with  them  an  orgy  of  spend- 
ing. Under  the  feverish  influences  of  wartime 
and  the  period  immediately  following,  men  and 
women  workers  got  the  idea  deep  planted  in  their 
minds  that  the  new  era  was  a  permanent  condi- 
tion. It  is  true  many  of  them  saved  their  money 
in  one  form  or  another,  in  proportion  to  their 
earnings,  but  a  vast  number  did  not.  The  rainy 
day  seemed  far  away.  And  then  came  the  deluge 
of  unemployment. 

Savings  deposits  had  to  be  drawn  upon.  The 
banks    found    withdrawals   large   and  constantly 
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increasing,  and  at  the  same  time  new  deposits  fell 
away,  of  course.  Many  workerr  exhausted  the  last 
cent  of  their  savings.  It  was  a  hard  lesson,  but 
one,  however,  which  was  taken  to  heart  by  the 
many  who  dropped  the  new  standard  of  living  and 
settled  down  to  get  on  their  feet  again.  The  re- 
sult is  seen  in  the  big  totals  of  deposits  on  the 
books  of  the  banks. 

Another  and  a  very  important  influence  on  the 
new  thrift  is  the  sympathetic  activity  of  employ- 
ers to  encourage  systematic  saving,  particularly 
to  induce  wage  earners  to  lay  aside  something 
each  week  from  their  pay  envelopes.  Various 
plans  have  been  adopted,  and  each  has  done 
something  toward  bringing  about  the  desired  re- 
sult. And  in  this  connection  emphasis  should 
be  laid  on  the  work  done  by  owners  in  discourag- 
ing the  placing  of  savings  in  speculative  invest- 
ments. The  average  industrial  employee  is  easy 
prey  for  the  professional  salesman  of  the  class 
which  peddles  spurious  oil  stocks  and  similar 
"securities,"  with  their  promise  of  quick  riches. 

Employers  have  found  that  the  only  really  ef- 
fective way  to  combat  this  influence  is  to  go  for 
the  root  of  the  evil,  the  stock  salesman  himself, 
or  herself,  as  sometimes  it  is.  Some  of  the 
chambers  of  commerce  and  other  civic  organiza- 
tions have  assisted  in  this  protective  work.  They 
maintain  investigating  bureaus,  to  which  the 
arrival  of  a  new  salesman  or  a  new  prospectus 
is  reported  as  soon  as  known.  Reputable  brokers 
and  the  bank  men. lend  every  assistance.  If  there 
is  evidence  of  fraud  or  of  violation  of  "blue  sky 
laws,"  where  they  exist,  then  the  police  are  called 
in.  In  recent  months  many  a  stock  salesman  who 
has  been  soliciting  workmen  has  flitted  away  in 
the  night  to  some  new  scene  of  activities.  Un- 
fortunately there  are  still  many  communities 
where  interest  in  this  sort  of  welfare  work  has 
not  been  aroused. 

However,  the  interest  in  encouraging  thrift  is 
without  question  responsible  to  a  large  extent  for 
the  showing  of  the  savings  banks.  As  a  phase  of 
management  it  is  still  in  its  infancy,  but  the 
promise  is  that  the  effects  will  be  rapidly  cumu- 
lative. 


Inefficient  Indexing 

VIGOROUS  protest  is  made  by  Engineering, 
London,  because  scientific  and  technical  books 
are  poorly  indexed.  It  is  complained  that  users 
of  such  works  are  often  seriously  handicapped 
in  their  research  because  the  contents  cannot 
easily  be  found;  that  due  to  inadequate  indexing 
laborious  search  is  necessary  in  order  to  get  at 
desired  information. 

American  publications  have  improved  greatly 
in  this  respect  in  recent  years,  yet  some  of  them 
still  suffer  from  the  old  complaint.  Authors  may 
take  too  much  for  granted  as  to  the  intimacy  of 
their  readers'  knowledge  of  the  subject  at  hand. 
Or,  as  librarians  point  out,  the  work  may  be  done 
in  an  amateurish  manner,  instead  of  by  the  clean- 
cut  method  of  the  professional,  for  indexing  has 


come  to  be  a  vocation  in  itself.  Or  the  selection 
of  the  indexer  may  not  be  carefully  considered 
and  he  may  lack  the  knowledge  of  the  subject 
requisite  to  skilful  work.  The  tendency  is  to 
under-index,  which  is  always  a  mistake.  Users 
of  books  rarely  complain  that  the  subject  matter 
is  over-indexed.  As  a  rule  American  students 
and  investigators  are  quite  well  looked  out  for, 
the  Engineering  Index,  which  classifies  all  arti- 
cles published  by  the  technical  and  engineering 
press,  adequately  meeting  the  needs  in  those 
fields. 

Engineering,  in  pursuing  the  subject,  says: 

For  some  reason,  scientific  and  technical  books  have 
had  to  put  up  with  indexes  that  do  far  less  than  justice 
to  their  contents.  This  may  be  no  great  hardship 
where  the  book  is  slender  or  is  of  little  worth,  but 
the  better  the  book,  and  still  more,  the  more  complex 
and  voluminous  its  information,  the  better  its  index 
must  be  if  it  is  to  enable  the  book  to  be  used  to  proper 
advantage.  To  compendiums  of  practice  good  indexes 
have  always  been  desirable,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  the  absence  of  such  indexes  to  books  of  their 
present  ponderous  girth  reduces  their  value  to  the 
i-eader  to  an  extent  that  may  offset  the  merit  of  the 
increased  information  that  is  buried  within  them.  No 
one  is  likely  to  covet  the  labor  and  risk  of  producing 
yet  another  compendium  unless  some  very  strong  in- 
ducement is  offered,  especially  when  regard  is  had  to 
the  excellent  quality  of  much  that  is  contained  in  the 
present  works.  But  if  users  of  such  books  had  the 
choice  of  one  that  gave  less  information,  but  in  a  form 
conveniently  and  readily  accessible,  they  would  be 
likely  to  prefer  it  to  the  imperfectly  dissected  haggis 
into  which  compendiums  seem  to  have  grown. 

Some  of  the  editors  of  the  handbooks  issued 
by  American  manufacturers  may  find  a  hint  in  the 
following  extract  from  the  same  editorial,  for  not 
all  of  the  trade  matter  is  indexed  to  the  point  of 
giving  the  greatest  possible  assistance  to  readers: 

There  are  a  number  of  manufactured  objects  that 
are  applied  in  several  or  many  branches  of  engineering, 
and  crop  up  in  a  variety  of  contexts  in  different  parts 
of  the  book.  Take  such  a  subject  as  pipes.  Even  in 
an  ascetic  compendium  which  contains  no  mention  of 
tobacco  there  may  be  easily  over  a  hundred  separate 
references  in  the  index  to  the  various  kinds  and  proper- 
ties of  pipes,  and  even  these  are  likely  as  not  to  omit 
something  important  for  the  reader's  purpose  which  yet 
.may  be  modestly  concealed  in  some  other  part  of  the 
book.  One  page  may  give  the  thickness  of  hydraulic 
pipe,  and  another  the  thickness  of  iron,  water  and  hy- 
draulic pipes,  two  references  may  point  to  the  speed  of 
the  water  through  pipes,  half  a  dozen  to  its  flow,  and 
perhaps  seven  to  its  velocity ;  and  what  these  references 
may  be  and  whether  they  are  the  same  or  different 
can  be  discovered  only  by  turning  up  the  several  pages 
quoted,  perhaps  hundreds  or  thousands  of  pages  apart. 
No  hint  may  perhaps  be  given  under  the  heading  of 
specifications  to  indicate  that  the  book  contains,  as  it 
may,  several  important  standard  specifications  for 
pipes.  If,  in  fact,  you  want  to  know  what  information 
is  waiting  and  ready  for  you,  you  have  to  hunt  through 
a  mass  of  entries,  sometimes  superfluous,  sometimes 
insufficient,  and  as  often  as  not  you  may  spend  many 
times  as  much  energry  in  the  search  as  is  required  in 
extracting  the  information  when  once  it  is  located. 
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would  be  relatively  insignificant  in  the  aggregate.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  positive  that  there  are  duplications 
in  the  above  summary.  For  example,  some  of  the  assets 
of  life  insurance  companies  are  invested  in  Government 
bonds  and  some  of  the  loans  of  national  banks  are  em- 
ployed for  carrying  such  securities.  Moreover,  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  the  life  insurance  assets  arc 
invested  in  railroad  bonds  and  stocks.  Bearing  these 
conditions  in  mind,  and  making  due  reservations  re- 
specting uncertainties,  it  appears  probable  that  about 
20  to  25  per  cent  of  the  wealth  of  the  country  is  mort- 
gaged   internally,  in  one  way  or  another. 

One-Third  Our  Wealth  in  Farms 

As  has  been  previously  shown,  the  mortgagees  are 
in  the  last  analysis  great  in  number;  wherefore  there 
is  implied  a  diffuse  distribution  of  these  claims.  We 
may  come  positively  to  another  conclusion.  About  one- 
third  of  the  national  wealth  is  in  farm  capiLal.  Nearly 
one-half  of  the  American  urban  homes  are  occupied 
by  their  owners.  Combining  these  thoughts  with  the 
wide  distribution  of  savings  bank  accounts,  life  insur- 
ance policies.  Government  bonds,  and  the  stocks  and 
bonds  of  corporations,  it  is  indisputable  that  the  Amer- 
ican people  are  preponderatingly  property  owners. 
Diffused  Ownership  of  Industrial  Property 

Even  the  property  of  the  railroads  and  industrial 
corporations  is  widely  distributed  through  stock  owner- 
ship. Thus,  at  the  end  of  1922  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road had  140,000  stockholders  and  90,000  bondholders, 
whose  combined  number  was  almost  equal  to  the  em- 
ployees of  that  company,  who  aggregated  about  243,000. 
So  it  is  with  many  of  the  great  industrial  companies, 
such  as  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  the  General 
Electric  Co.,  the  General  Motors  Co.,  the  publi''  service 
corporations  like  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co., 
and  so  on.  There  is  some  evidence  respecting  the 
ownership  of  corporate  securities  in  the  aggregate,  in 
that  the  dividends  reported  by  income  taxpayers  fall 
short  of  the  estimates  of  dividends  paid  by  corpora- 
tions. The  latter  statistics  are  not  fully  reliable.  I 
should  hesitate  to  characterize  them  as  being  any  more 
than  roughly  indicative.  With  due  allowance  for  these 
uncertainties  we  may  be  viewed  as  generous  in  assum- 
ing that  about  75  per  cent  of  the  industrial  property 
of  the  United  States  was  owned  by  the  income  tax- 
payers of  1916.' 

What  "the  Rich"  Own 

By  making  some  bold  assumptions  we  may  now 
proceed  to  estimate  the  total  holdings  of  the  class  that 
I  have  arbitrarily  defined  as  "the  rich."  I  shall  assume 
that  they  owned  75  per  cent  of  the  industrial  property, 
75  per  cent  of  the  stocks  of  goods,  rather  more  than 
that  proportion  of  the  gold  and  silver;  that  they  owned 
all  of  the  foreign  credits  other  than  national;  that  they 

=  In  1916  the  dividends  reported  by  the  Bureau  of  Internal 
Revenue  as  having  been  received  by  inconne  tax  payers 
amounted  to  $2,136,469,000.  The  total  of  dividends  paid  by 
corporations  was  estimated  at  $3,783,900,000  by  Dr.  Friday 
and  at  $3,389,000,000  by  Dr.  Knauth.  The  dividends  re- 
ceived by  income  tax  payers  were  therefore  56.4  6  per  cent 
of  the  total  estimated  by  Dr.  Friday  and  63.04  per  cent  of 
the  total  estimated  by  Dr.  Knauth.  This  would  of  course 
imply  ownership  of  dividend  paying  stocks  in  like  proportion. 
I  have  expressed  the  opinion  elsewhere  that  Dr.  Friday's 
estimate  was  too  high,  but  in  the  light  of  later  consideration 
I  think  that  may  not  be  so.  The  comparison  in  this  paper 
between  the  amount  of  dividends  received  by  income  tax 
payers  and  the  valuation  of  industrial  property  is  rather 
indicative  of  the  contrary.  Anyway,  these  considerations 
lead  me  to  think  that  my  conjectural  estimate  of  not  more 
than  75  per  cent  of  the  industrial  property  of  the  United 
States  being  owned  by  the  income  tax  payers  of  1916  is 
reasonably  conservative.  Inasmuch  as  the  ownership  of  the 
stocks  of  goods  is  of  similar  nature  the  same  percentage  Is 
roughly  assumed  for  that  item.  There  is  no  foundation  for 
the  guess  that  this  class  owns  only  half  of  the  Government 
bonds  other  than  the  data  of  the  Treasury  Department  show- 
ing a  wide  distribution  thereof. 


owned  automobiles,  furniture,  clothing,  etc.,  to  the 
iiverage  value  of  $5,000  each;  that  they  owned  all  of 
the  urban  houses  that  are  rented,  all  of  the  other 
urban  real  estate,  all  of  the  State,  county  and  municipal 
bonds,  all  of  the  mortgages  on  houses  and  farms,  and 
one-half  of  the  Government  bonds,  less  only  what  is 
attributable  to  the  savings  banks  and  life  insurance 
companies.    We  may  then  summarize  as  follows: 

Industrial  property,   75  per  cent  thereof 43.0 

Stocks  of  Koods,  75  per  cent  thereof 14.3 

Forelfin  investments  and  credits 6.8 

Furniture,   automobiles,   etc 2.2 

Urban  houses,  55  per  cent  thereof 31.7 

Other  urban  real  estate 24.7 

Gold  and  silver 3.0 

Mortgages  on  urban  real  estate G.7 

Mortgages  on  farms S.O 

Government  bonds    11.5 

State  and   municipal   bonds S.O 

Gross  total    159.9 

Assets    of    savings    banks    and    life    insurance 

companies    25.3 

Net  total    134. S 

134.6  ^   290.6   =   46  per  cent. 

Forty-Six  Per  Cent  Is  Maximum  for  "the  Rich" 

It  is  certain  that  the  rich  2  per  cent  of  the  people 
do  not  own  all  of  the  stocks  and  bonds  of  industrial 
enterprises  and  it  is  highly  improbable  that  they  owned 
all  of  the  rented  urban  real  estate  or  all  of  the  shops, 
hotels  and  other  commercial  buildings.  But  even  if 
they  did  so,  their  ownership  of  the  national  wealth  at 
the  end  of  1920  would  be  not  more  than  46  per  cent. 
This  analysis  indicates  that  figure  as  the  maximum 
limit  of  possibility  without,  however,  giving  us  any 
positive  evidence  as  to  what  the  percentage  really  is. 

Too  much  emphasis  cannot  be  put  upon  this  being 
the  7naximum  limit  of  possibility.  Instead  of  "the  rich" 
owning  all  of  certain  classes  of  real  estate,  to  the 
aggregate  value  of  56.4  billion  dollars,  it  will  subse- 
quently appear  that  their  receipts  from  rentals  capi- 
talize at  only  about  6%  billion.  It  will  appear,  more- 
over, that  instead  of  43  billion  in  industrial  property 
the  dividends  received  by  them  capitalize  at  only  about 
35%  billion  dollars. 

What  Income  Taxes  Show 

Fortunately  we  may  approach  this  subject  in  quite 
a  different  way  and  one  that  is  more  positive.  In  1916 
there  were  437,000  income  taxpayers,  among  whom 
the  number  of  farmers  was  negligible.  The  year  1916 
was  not  one  of  extraordinary  abnormality  in  the  light 
of  what  we  subsequently  witnessed,  the  general  index 
number  of  that  year  being  only  about  125.  Assuming 
that  the  437,000  income  taxpayers  were  all  heads  of 
families  and  that  their  average  family  comprised  four 
persons  we  shall  account  for  1,748,000  people  out  of 
a  total  population  which  is  estimated  at  101,722,000 
for  the  middle  of  1916.  In  other  words  the  income  tax- 
payers represented  1.7  per  cent  of  the  total  population 
on  the  assumption  that  they  were  all  heads  of  families, 
which  of  course  is  the  maximum  that  can  be  assumed. 
These  taxpayers  reported  among  other  things  their 
income  from  rents,  interest  and  dividends.  We  may 
reckon  that  gross  rentals  averaged  10  per  cent  of  the 
value  of  the  property  from  which  derived.  We  may 
reasonably  conjecture  that  interest  averaged  5  per  cent 
on  the  principal  and  that  dividends  averaged  6  per  cent. 
The  interest  average  may  have  been  a  little  lower  than 
the  assumption  while  the  dividend  average  may  have 
been  a  little  higher,  but  although  this  is  all  conjectural 
the  fact  cannot  be  at  any  great  variation  and  would  not 
materially  modify  the  broad  result.  We  may  then 
capitalize  the  reported  incomes  as  follows: 

Rents    $     643,802,657 -i-  0.10  =  $   6,438,026,570 

Interest    1.080,879,405  -;-  0.05  =     21,617,588,100 

Dividends     ..      2,136,468,625-^0.06=:     35,j607,810,417 

Total    $63,663,425,087 
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The  remainder  of  the  personal  income  in  1916  was 
derived  from  salaries  and  business.  Respecting  salaries 
there  is  of  course  no  question  in  interpretation.  Busi- 
ness income,  reported  at  $3,010,404,924,  is  a  combina- 
tion of  the  products  of  personal  service  and  capital  em- 
ployed in  the  business.  We  have  no  means  for  making 
any  separation  between  these  two  elements.  There  are 
included  in  this  the  earnings  of  professional  men,  of 
traders  and  of  merchants  conducting  unincorporated 
business.  No  guess  for  the  amount  of  capital  in  use 
in  this  way  would  be  justifiable,  and  we  can  do  nothing 
but  disregard  this  matter,  simply  making  a  mental 
reservation  respecting  it.  We  must  also  make  mental 
reservation  respecting  income  that  was  not  reported. 

Two  Per  Cent  May  Have  30  Per  Cent  of  Wealth 

It  appears  from  the  foregoing  that  the  437,000  in- 
come tax  payers  of  1916,  representing  1.7  per  cent  of 
the  population  at  the  maximum,  derived  income  in  the 
form  of  rents,  interest  and  dividends  from  property 
valued  at  about  63.7  bUlion.  It  may  be  argued,  and 
properly,  that  this  class  to  a  large  extent  occupied 
houses  of  its  own,  the  rental  value  of  which  does  not 
appear  in  the  income  tax  returns.  Assuming  that  each 
of  these  tax  payers  owned  a  $10,000  house,  which  is  im- 
probable, the  total  of  such  real  estate  would  be  $4,370,- 
000,000.  Overestimation  here  may  offset  in  part  the  neg- 
lect of  the  capital  used  in  private  business.  On  the  face 
of  things,  therefore,  the  property  belonging  to  income 
tax  payers  aggregated  about  68  billion  dollars.  Mak- 
ing comparison  with  the  physical  wealth  of  1916,  esti- 
mated at  268.4  billion  dollars  for  the  internal  and  0.3 
billion  dollars  for  the  external,  it  appears  that  1.7  per 
cent  of  the  population  owned  about  25  per  cent  of  the 
total  wealth.  I  am  inclined  to  put  this  as  the  minimum 
limit  and  say  that  the  class  specified  owned  at  least 
that  proportion  of  the  national  wealth.  By  the  first 
method  of  analysis  there  has  been  established  the  max- 
imum limit  of  46  per  cent.  The  truth  is  probably  some- 
where between  these  extremes,  but  much  nearer  to  the 
lower  than  to  the  higher.  A  fair  guess  might  be  some- 
thing like  30  per  cent. 

The  Matter  of  Intangible  Wealth 

Attention  should  be  drawn  here  to  the  distinction 
between  physical  or  tangible  wealth  and  capitalized 
wealth,  which  includes  also  the  intangible.  A  good 
illustration  of  the  latter  is  the  value  of  a  newspaper, 
which  may  be  rated  at  a  high  figure  without  there  being 
much  physical  property  associated  with  it.  The  differ- 
ence between  the  market  value  of  corporate  securities 
and  the  physical  property  owned  by  the  company  is 
ascribable  to  intangible  wealth,  which  may  be  a  reflec- 
tion of  organization  and  experience,  maybe  of  good 
will,  maybe  of  patent  rights.  If  the  aggregate  market 
value  of  a  stock  be  less  than  the  cost  or  reproduction 
value  of  the  physical  property  the  chances  are  that  the 
usefulness  of  a  portion  of  the  latter  has  disappeared 
and  consequently  that  some  physical  value  has  been 
extinguished.  This  may  not  be  the  case,  hov/ever,  with 
respect  to  public  service  corporations  whose  economic 
freedom  is  restricted  by  legislation. 

There  has  never  been  any  estimate  of  the  national 
wealth  that  includes  the  intangible.  The  aggregate 
value  of  the  securities  of  our  industrial  corporations 
must  logically  be  in  excess  of  estimates  of  their  phys- 
ical property.  On  the  other  hand,  the  aggregate  market 
value  of  the  railroad  securities  is  at  present  inferior, 
and  the  same  may  be  true  of  other  kinds  of  public  ser- 
vice corporations.  Confusion  involving  these  points 
may  introduce  errors  in  the  computations  in  this  paper, 
but  they  will  not  be  of  serious,  certainly  not  invalidat- 
ing, nature.    If  the  intangible  wealth,  pertaining  solely 


to  the  industrial  enterprises,  be  guessed  at  20  billion 
dollars  on  top  of  the  57  billion  of  physical,  computa- 
tion by  the  first  method  would  give  48  per  cent  instead 
of  46  per  cent;  and  by  the  second  method,  which  is 
founded  on  capitalization,  we  should  arrive  at  23  per 
cent  instead  of  25  per  cent. 

With  full  recognition  of  the  roughness  of  the  work 
in  this  study,  I  hold  it  to  be  sufficient  to  dispel  the  idea 
that  something  like  65  per  cent  of  the  wealth  of  the 
United  States  is  owned  by  less  than  2  per  cent  of  the 
people,  and  consider  that  it  clears  away  the  seeming 
paradox  between  that  idea  and  the  established  fact  that 
about  70  per  cent  of  the  national  income,  other  than 
agricultural,  goes  to  the  wage  earners,  with  only  30 
per  cent  to  property  and  management.*  Of  that  30  per 
cent  a  large  part  is  ascribable  to  professional  and  per- 
sonal earnings  and  less  than  half  of  it  to  capital,  prop- 
erly speaking. 

Wide  Dififusion  of  Wealth 

My  classification  of  "the  rich"  as  those  who  pos- 
sessed incomes  of  $3,000  and  upward  per  annum  in  1916 
is  decidedly  a  broad  one.  There  were  375,000  income 
tax  payers  classed  between  $3,000  and  $20,000  per 
annum  in  that  year,  and  the  aggregate  of  their  income 
was  40  per  cent  of  the  total.  I  do  not  mean  to  fix 
$20,000  as  the  line  of  demarcation  between  those  who 
are  rich  and  those  who  are  simply  well-to-do,  but 
merely  to  point  out  that  this  exhibition  is  in  line  with 
all  the  other  evidence  respecting  the  great  diffusion  of 
wealth  in  the  United  States.  There  is  some  concen- 
tration in  great  fortunes  like  those  of  Henry  Ford  and 
John  D.  Rockefeller,  to  be  sure,  but  clearly  it  does  not 
amount  to  anything  like  what  is  popularly  supposed. 

The  two  methods  of  examination  that  I  have  used 
in  this  paper  may  be  described  concisely  as  (1)  analysis 
of  inventory  and  (2)  capitalization  of  income.  These 
mere  descriptions  are  in  themselves  convincing  as  to 
the  soundness  of  the  thought.  Pursuance  of  the  latter 
has  not  always  been  satisfactory,  owing  to  the  lack 
of  much  desirable  data.  I  am  therefore  conscious  of 
the  deficiencies  in  my  study;  but  I  think  it  is  the  most 
helpful  adventure  into  a  complicated  subject  that  has 
been  made  up  to  the  present  time.  While  there  is  a 
good  deal  in  it  that  is  conjectural,  there  is  also  a  good 
deal  that  is  positive,  especially  as  to  the  great  per- 
centage to  which  the  farms,  livestock,  etc.,  bulk  in  the 
total  of  the  national  wealth;  also  the  great  percentage 
of  the  urban  real  estate  and  the  widespread  ownership 
thereof.  The  net  worth  of  the  farmers  of  the  country, 
who  are  not  classed  among  the  rich  at  all,  is  vast,  as 
has  been  shown  by  Dr.  Gray.  Among  the  farmers  there 
are  inequalities,  just  as  among  other  people;  there  are 
well-to-do  farmers  and  there  are  tenant  farmers  who 
possess  but  little. 

Such  concentration  of  wealth  as  exists  in  the  United 
States  is  nothing  that  either  requires  any  apology  or 
justifies  any  attack  upon  it.  In  general,  the  people  in 
the  United  States  who  possess  wealth  have  earned  it 
and  have  saved  it  out  of  their  thrift.  There  is  an  enor- 
mous difference  in  the  intelligence  and  earning  capacity 
of  people.  The  biologists  tell  us  that  only  about  one 
person  out  of  6000  in  the  United  States  is  in  the  "Who's 
Who"  class.  That  would  imply  less  than  20,000  of  that 
class  in  the  United  States.  The  number  of  people  who 
are  capable  of  earning  and  saving  money  is  much 
greater  than  that,  but  nevertheless  it  is  small  in  com- 
parison with  the  total  population. 


To  replace  rusted  roofing,  sheet  metal  work,  plumb- 
ing pipe  and  hardware,  home  owners  last  year  spent 
.$626,500,000,  according  to  Thomas  A.  Brophy,  of  the 
Anaconda  Copper  Mining  Co.,  in  a  paper  before  the 
American  Construction  Council,  New  York,  Sept.  21. 


Italian  Meeting  of  Iron  and  Steel  Institute 

Technical  Uiscussions  at  Milan  Cover  Small  Bessemer 

Practice,  Manganese  in  Steel,  Corrosion 

Effects  and  Internal  Stresses 

(Special    Correspo-ndence) 


Milan,  Italy,  Sept.  20. — The  party  of  members  of 
the  (British)  Iron  and  Steel  Institute  attending  the 
Milan  meeting  arrived  Sunday  afternoon,  Sept.  16. 
The  American  members  came  on  the  17th  in  time  for 
the  opening  session.  The  attendance  was  about  180. 
The  meetings  were  held  in  the  hall  of  the  Milan  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  President  Francis  Samuelson  in  the 
chair.  The  address  of  welcome  was  given  by  Comman- 
der G.  E.  Falck,  chairman  of  the  executive  committee, 
president  of  the  Italian  Association  of  Metallurgical 
Industries  and  president  of  the  Lombardy  Iron  &  Steel 
Works  Co.  The  address  in  Italian  was  translated  by  an 
able  interpreter.  Commander  C.  Vanzetti  welcomed  the 
institute  on  behalf  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
President  Samuelson  responded  happily.  The  visiting 
party,  he  said,  were  to  see  this  time  the  iron  and  steel 
industry  of  Italy  and  not  the  art,  which  would  take 
years  to  see  and  study.  It  would  be  highly  interesting, 
he  added,  to  see  the  new  Italy,  that  has  worked  hard  to 
get  to  the  front  and  has  succeeded  so  remarkably.  A 
little  later  the  newly  elected  president  of  the  institute 
for  the  year  coming,  Sir  William  H.  Ellis,  also  ex- 
pressed his  appreciation  of  the  welcome. 

The  first  paper  of  the  ses'sion  was  by  Commander 
Falck,  on  "The  Iron  and  Steel  Industries  of  Italy." 
This  was  discussed  by  Sir  Hugh  Bell,  who  expressed 
his  admiration  for  the  new  Italy  of  work.  He  said  that 
England  had  not  given  Italy  any  ore,  but  was  sending 
over  coal.  In  any  case,  material  resources  of  a  country 
were  always  overstressed,  for  in  reality  it  was  what 
a  country  did  with  raw  materials  that  counted.  Skill 
was  necessary  in  building  up  industries.  Raw  materials 
could  be  brought  in.  He  had  always  found  that  a 
country  that  did  much  selling  in  the  way  of  export 
could  be  counted  upon  to  buy  in  return.  Sir  Hugh  Bell 
then  offered  a  resolution  of  thanks,  which  was  carried 
by  acclamation. 

Manganese   Additions   to   Steel 

Prof.  F.  Giolitti  gave  a  synopsis  of  his  paper  on 
"The  Complex  Action  of  Manganese  and  Other  So- 
Called  Deoxidizing  Agents  in  the  Manufacture  of  Steel." 
In  discussing  this  paper.  Dr.  L.  H.  Hatfield  stated  that 
it  was  not  enough  to  look  upon  the  reactions  with  man- 
ganese of  the  liquid  steel  as  chemical  ones,  but  that 
many  other  factors  are  to  be  considered,  such  as  the 
temperature.  It  was  necessary,  therefore,  to  study  the 
situation  more  from  the  standpoint  of  physical  chem- 
istry than  had  been  the  case  heretofore.  With  oxygen 
in  the  steel,  manganese  became  an  oxide  and  it  was 
necessary  to  study  the  behavior  of  this  oxide,  as  well 
as  manganese  silicate,  when  probably  in  colloidal  form. 
He  would  like  to  advance  for  consideration  the  fact 
that  when  a  mold  was  filled  with  liquid  steel  this  froze, 
and  the  working  out  of  the  problems  of  segregation  and 
liquidation  depended  much  on  the  temperature  at  the 
time.  For  instance,  suppose  we  had  the  elimination 
of  all  the  oxygen  and  that  the  steel  was  very  hot.  Then 
freezing  would  proceed  in  a  desirable  way  and  the  im- 
purities would  segregate  out  into  the  upper  part  of  the 
ingot.  With  cold  steel,  however,  what  impurities  would 
be  segregated  would  be  distributed  throughout  the  in- 
got. Hence,  the  necessity  of  considering  such  matters 
in  addition  to  those  the  author  had  put  forward. 

AMERICAN    PRACTICE 

Dr.  John  A.  Mathews,  New  York,  said  that  without 
question  manganese  has  a  beneficial  effect.  The  matter 
is    receiving     practical    consideration    in    the    United 


States.  Not  only  does  the  manganese  addition  count, 
but  the  residual  manganese  of  the  finished  heat. 

J.  E.  Lester  said  he  had  watched  the  matter  for 
many  years  and  found  that  it  was  not  so  much  a  ques- 
tion of  figures  in  manganese  additions,  but  rather  a 
question  of  how  the  processes  were  actually  carried 
out.  Unless  such  processes  were  carried  through  with 
the  required  care,  good  results  would  not  eventuate 
from  the  manganese  additions.  He  considered  the 
bringing  up  of  the  entire  subject  a  good  one,  as  it  was 
only  by  such  attention  that  good  steel  could  be  made. 
There  were  some  new  aspects  brought  out  which  doubt- 
less had  an  important  bearing  upon  the  production  of 
good  steel,  and  it  was  not  a  question  of  the  figures  ob- 
tained but  how  they  were  obtained  by  a  process.  He 
heartily  agreed  with  the  author  that  enough  ferroman- 
ganese  should  be  added  to  the  bath  while  it  was  being 
stirred,  and  that  there  be  a  final  addition  in  making  the 
refined  product.  However,  he  thought  the  best  results 
were  obtained  by  the  addition  of  enough  manganese  at 
the  time  of  working  the  charge. 

E.  L.  Dupuy  (France)  said  he  had  made  the  matter 
the  subject  of  many  researches.  He  had  made  oxygen 
determinations  by  hydrogen  reduction  on  steel  pro- 
duced by  the  basic  process  with  the  presence  of  manga- 
nese during  the  whole  operation,  and  when  the  steel 
gave  good  tests  some  water  had  been  obtained  showing 
the  presence  of  an  oxide,  either  of  manganese  or  sili- 
con. He  would  ask  the  author  if  he  thought  the  good 
tests  were  due  to  a  change  in  the  chemical  composition 
or  only  to  its  repartition. 

EXPERIENCE    WITH    THE    BASIC    BESSEMER 

C.  H.  Ridsdale,  Middlesbrough,  England,  said  that 
some  years  ago  in  connection  with  the  basic  Bessemer 
process  there  had  been  a  good  deal  of  oxidized  steel, 
and  he  had  occasion  to  study  very  closely  the  effect  of 
manganese  in  making  the  process  go  right  again.  As 
the  author  had  said,  it  was  not  altogether  the  reaction 
of  manganese  on  the  ultimate  product,  or  a  simple 
deoxidation,  but  the  effect  of  manganese  on  the  work- 
ing of  the  process.  Very  early  in  his  firm's  history 
they  had  commenced  to  make  what  they  called  "elec- 
trical" steel,  or  "high  conductivity"  steel  as  it  is  now 
called.  It  -was  very  low  in  carbon,  about  0.03  per  cent, 
and  very  low  in  manganese.  When  it  was  rolled,  it 
contained  about  0.25  to  0.30  Mn.  It  would  be  readily 
appreciated  that  starting  with  a  highly  oxygenated 
charge  they  would  get  very  short  material.  This  could 
be  prevented  by  adding  plenty  of  manganese  at  the 
beginning.  They  did  not  possess  pig  irons  such  as  the 
minette  ores  yielded,  iron  with  1.75  manganese,  and  it 
had  to  be  made  artificially  by  the  addition  of  manga- 
nese ores,  and  the  iron  makers  did  not  always  put  the 
full  amount  in.  As  a  result,  all  sorts  of  methods  had 
to  be  resorted  to  in  order  to  work  up  the  quality  of  the 
iron  to  make  good  tough  steel  that  was  not  dry.  One 
of  these  methods  was  to  add  liquid  spiegeleisen  at  the 
beginning  of  the  charge,  and  after  the  silicon  and  car- 
bon had  been  blown  out,  and  a  good  deal  more  manga- 
nese was  then  obtained  in  the  bath  at  the  end.  It  was 
sometimes  necessary  to  add  two  or  three  doses  of 
spiegeleisen  during  the  process  to  keep  the  manganese 
up  to  0.20.  If  it  went  under  0.20  good  "electrical"  steel 
could  not  be  obtained  at  the  finish — not  even  if  plenty 
of  manganese  was  added  at  the  end  to  deoxidize  well. 
For  years  he  had  analyzed  what  was  called  "ooze" — a 
sort  of  liquid  slag  from  the  top  of  the  ingot,  and  found 
that   it   contained   87    per   cent   manganese   oxide    and 
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about  7  per  cent  phosphoric  acid,  with  much  sulphur. 
In  each  ease  the  manganese  oxide  with  the  impurities 
which  had  been  in  the  steel  had  liquated  out. 

Doctor  Giolitti  in  reply  confirmed  the  observations 
of  Doctor  Hatfield  in  regard  to  liquation.  It  was  quite 
generally  known  that  in  making  a  steel  which  would  be 
subjected  to  transverse  action  the  elimination  of  the 
flaky  fracture  was  much  easier  to  obtain  when  the  in- 
got was  poured  very  hot.  This  has  been  remarked  by 
the  workingmen  in  the  course  of  their  labors.  He 
thanked  M.  Dupuy  for  his  suggestions  and  would  get 
at  the  problem  and  try  to  solve  it. 

Castings  from  the  Small  Converter 

The  paper  by  Com.  C.  Vanzetti  on  "The  Manufac- 
ture of  Heavy  Steel  Castings  from  Small  Converters" 
was  then  read  by  the  author.  It  was  discussed  by 
President-Elect  Sir  William  Ellis,  who  said  he  had  had 
a  long  association,  some  25  years,  with  the  small  con- 
verter process  and  he  regarded  it  as  a  convenient  sys- 
tem for  making  castings  up  to  three  tons  where  a  va- 
riety of  castings  was  to  be  made  and  easy  control  was 
necessary.  Here  it  was  better  than  the  open-hearth 
furnace,  as  small  shanks  could  be  poured  over  the  lip 
and  the  fresh,  hot  metal  could  be  obtained  continually 
by  tilting  from  the  converter  as  required.  Both  the 
Tropenas  and  the  Robert  systems  were  working  well  in 
England  and  France  and  were  deservedly  popular. 

Doctor  Hatfield  supported  Sir  William  Ellis.  He 
thought  the  small  converter  had  advantages  over  the 
electric  furnace.  With  regard  to  the  details  of  the 
paper,  he  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  manganese  con- 
tents of  the  castings  ran  a  little  lower  than  should  be. 
If  instead  of  0.20  to  0.50,  they  had  run  0.60  or  0.70, 
they  would  have  been  substantially  improved.  The 
material  results  obtained  with  castings  were  largely  de- 
termined by  their  heat  treatment,  and  it  might  be  use- 
ful if  the  test  made  were  compared  with  the  annealing 
process  that  had  been  used.  Personally,  he  thought 
that  annealing  at  900  deg.  C.  would  eliminate  all  cast- 
ing strains  with  great  advantage  to  the  mechanical 
properties  of  the  castings. 

The  author,  in  replying,  said  he  did  not  believe  that 
the  converter  was  the  best  means  of  making  steel.  In 
fact,  he  thought  it  the  worst;  but  he  was  desirous  of 
having  a  system  of  production  by  which  good  results 
could  be  obtained.  He  had  treated  the  subject  from  the 
special  point  of  view  of  a  small  converter  for  making, 
not  small,  but  large  castings. 

At  this  point  President  Samuelson  announced  the 
report  of  the  nominating  committee,  by  which  Sir  Wil- 
liam Ellis  will  be  president  for  the  coming  year.  Sir 
William  expressed  his  thanks  for  the  honor  conferred 
and  mentioned  the  fact  that  he  would  hold  the  office 
only  one  year,  thinking  it  a  wise  plan  that  the  two-year 
incumbency  had  just  been  changed.  He  was  an  engi- 
neer and  not  a  metallurgist,  but  expected  to  be  one  by 
the  time  his  term  was  up. 

Corrosion  Cracking  and  Internal  Stresses 

Secretary  Lloyd  read  the  paper  of  M.  A.  Portevain 
on  "The  Corrosion  Cracking  of  Steel  Under  the  In- 
fluence of  Internal  Stresses."  Doctor  Hatfield,  in  open- 
ing the  discussion,  said  that  the  paper  was  really  the 
logical  working  out  of  the  internal  stresses  in  metajs 
generally.  A  great  deal  had  been  done  in  this  direction 
in  bronzes,  but  little  in  steel.  Just  before  and  during 
the  war  great  e'mphasis  had  been  laid  upon  the  impor- 
tance of  the  notched  test  bar.  To  obtain  high  values 
on  impact  on  notched  bai-s  it  had  been  found  necessary 
to  quench  steel  from  the  tempering  temperature,  and 
this  left  internal  stresses  within  the  steel  of  a  magni- 
tude far  exceeding  that  which  is  generally  appreciated. 
In  fact,  his  own  experimental  work  along  these  lines 
showed  that  the  internal  stresses  might,  under  such 
conditions,  be  almost  coincident  with  the  yield  obtained 
from  the  material.  It  seemed  to  him  that  the  engineers 
would  seriously  have  to  consider  whether  the  steel 
should  be  quenched  from  the  tempering  temperature 
and  full  of  internal  strains,  or  whether  they  would  want 
the  steel  slow-cooled,  and  free  from  these  stresses, 
though  relatively  low  in  impact  value.  He  preferred 
the  latter.    He  was  glad  to  note  by  the  paper  that  in 


some  of  the  cases  where  stresses  were  present — suffi- 
cient to  produce  fracture — corrosion  had  set  in.  When 
corrosion  took  effect,  a  concentration  of  local  stresses 
was  involved,  and  fracture  became  the  logical  result. 

Doctor  Giolitti  thought  that  the  importance  of  the 
paper  rested  in  the  fact  that  it  had  been  shown  that 
small  cracks  in  steel  might  have  a  very  great  effect 
on  the  mass,  just  as  that  from  large  inclusions. 

E.  L.  Dupuy  agreed  with  Doctor  Hatfield  on  the 
value  of  the  paper  to  engineers  because  of  the  indica- 
tions it  gave  as  to  the  value  of  steels  for  different  pur- 
poses. It  was  impossible  to  put  forward  satisfactory 
results  from  the  same  kind  of  steel  used  for  different 
purposes.  At  the  present  time  engineers  are  adopt- 
ing this  principle,  wath  bad  results. 

Electric  Steel  on  a  Large  Scale 

In  the  afternoon  conveyances  took  the  party  to  the 
new  rolling  mills  and  steel  works  of  the  Lombardy  Iron 
&  Steel  Works  Co.,  two  of  the  eight  plants  being  in- 
spected. The  outstanding  feature  was  the  operation  of 
their  very  large  electric  furnaces,  several  heats  of 
which  were  tapped  and  put  into  ingots  at  the  time  of 
the  visit.  The  open-hearth  plant  and  sheet  and  rod 
mills  were  duly  admired.  After  the  inspection  the 
rather  large  party  was  entertained  at  tea  by  the  com- 
pany, with  the  usual  speeches  of  felicitation  following. 
In  the  evening  a  formal  reception  was  given  by  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  was  greatly  enjoyed.  The 
ladies  were  specially  cared  for  by  a  committee  of  ladies 
of  the  Milan  members.  They  visited  the  steel  plant 
and   attended  the  evening  reception. 

Reports  of  the  technical  session  on  Tuesday  morn- 
ing, Sept.  18,  and  of  the  excursion  in  the  afternoon, 
will  appear  in  The  Iron  Age  next  week. 


British  Iron  and  Steel  Market 


Japan  Has  Bought  Heavy  Tonnages  of  Galvanized 

Sheets — Pig  Iron  Easier — Continental 

Prices  Up 

(Bij  Cable) 
London,  England,  Oct.  2. 
Pig  iron  position  is  improving  on  broadening  demand, 
but  makers  are  prepared  to  grant  concessions  to  clear 
their  stocks.  There  is  more  inclination  on  the  part  of 
consumers  to  contract  for  forward  delivery.  The 
Continent,  especially  Germany,  is  purchasing  hematite. 

Foreign  ore  still  is  quiet,  but  increased  activity  is 
anticipated,  as  the  Bilbao  strike  has  ended.  Sellers  of 
Bilbao  Rubio  ask  22V2S.  to  22%s.  ($5.11  to  $5.17)  ex- 
ship  Tees. 

Finished  iron  and  steel  generally  is  quiet,  with 
prices  tending  lower,  owing  to  cheaper  fuel.  Far 
Eastern  demand  at  present  is  limited  to  sheets  but  is 
expected  to  develop  later.  Foreign  buyers  generally 
are  cautiously  awaiting  Ruhr  developments. 

Continental  prices  are  dearer  on  improving  ex- 
change ■  rates  and  moderate  business  with  India  and 
Japan.  In  Germany  the  Donnersmarckhiitte  work> 
has  blown  out  one  blast  furnace  and  reduced  the  opera- 
tions of  others,  owing  to  prohibitive  working  costs. 
In  France  and  Belgium  plans  are  being  formed  for 
the  liquidation  of  the  seized  Ruhr  stocks  of  iron  and 
steel. 

Tin  plate  market  is  firm,  with  good  business  moving 
on  the  basis  of  the  minimum,  chiefly  for  October  de- 
livery. But  supplies  are  difficult,  owing  to  the  well- 
sold  condition  of  the  works.  There  is  increased  ac- 
tivity in  most  foreign  markets  and  home  consumers 
are  covering  to  the  end  of  the  year. 

India  is  buying  galvanized  sheets  in  small  quan- 
tities. The  demand,  it  is  anticipated,  will  develop. 
Japan  has  bought  heavily  of  thin  gages,  paying  high 
prices.     The  makers  are  sold  out  until  early  next  year. 

Far  Eastern  specifications  of  black  sheets  have 
been    sold    up    to    £21     (4.26c.    per    lb.)     f.o.b.      Early 
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supi)lii's     are     (iillkult     to     obtain.       India     is     bujitiu' 
niodtrately. 

We   quote    per   gross   ton,  except   where   otherwiso 

stated,  f.o.b.  makers'  works,  with  American  equivalent 
figured  at  $4.54  per  £1,  as  follows: 

niiiimm  coke,  delivered  £1   19s.  to  £2     Os.       $8.85  to    $9.08 

r.illi:iii   Itublo  oret 1      4  5.4r>  . 

I'lfViland  No.  1  foundry  .'i      2  23.15 

Cleveland  No.  3  foundry  4   16^  21.91 

Cleveland  No.  4  foundry  4   11  20.66 

Cleveland  No.  4  forge..  4     9  to    4   10         20.20  to    20.43 

Cleveland    basic    4   10  tn    ■!    14          20.43  to    21.34 

East  Coast   mixed 4   ISVj  to    f,      0          22.36  to    22.70 

Ferromanganese    17   10  79.4.1 

Ferrom.inganese*    17   10  79.45 

Rails,   GO   lb.  and  up...  S     0  to    9      0          36.32  to    40. S6 

Billets    7   10  to    S      5          34.05  to    37.46 

Sheet  and  tin  plate  bars. 

Welsh    9      2Vi  41.43 

Tin  plate!5,  base  box.  . .  1     3%  to    1,     S'/i        5.35  to      5.3S 

C.  per  Lb. 

HhiD  plates 9      2Vo  to    9   12y2        1.85  to      1.9.'. 

Roller   plates    12  10  to  13      0            2.53  to      2.63 

Tecs    9   12%  to  10      2%        1.95  to      2.05 

Channels    8   17y2  to    9      7%        1.80  to       1.90 

Reams    8   12%  to    9     21/2        1.75  to      1.85 

Round  bars,   %  to  3  in.  10  10  toll     0           2.13  to      2.23 

'Galvanized  sheets.  24  g.  18   10  to  18   15            3.75  to      3.80 

Black  sheets.  24  gage..  13   15  2.79 
Black   .sheets.   Japanese 

specifications    15      5  3.09 

Sleel    hoops    12     0  &  12   10»          2.43  &      2.53* 

I'lild    rolled   steel    strip, 

20  gage 17     5  3. .TO 

Cotton  ties.  Indian  speci- 
fications      15      0  3.04 

•Export  price.     tEx-ship.  Tees,  nominal. 

Continental  Prices,  All  F.  ().  B.  Channel  Ports 

I'.Mindi-y  pig  iron  : 

B<'lsiiim     £5      2i;,s.  $23.1.r> 

France     .-.      2  V.  23.1,'. 

Luxemburg    5      2V2  23.15 

Billets: 

BHiaium    6    12i{,  io  £7      O.s.       30.08  to    31.7,«; 

Fr.ince     6   1214  to    7     0          30.08  to    31.78 

Merchant  bars  :  C.  per  Lb. 

Belgium     S      71/0  to    9      0            1.70  to      1.S2 

Luxemburg     S     7%  to    9      0            1.70  to      1.82 

I'-rance     7    10  1.52 

Belgium     7   16  1.57 

Luxemburg    7  12''.  1.55 

France     7   10  to    7   12%        1.52  to       1.55 

Angles : 

Belgium    8      0  to    8      5            1.62  to       1.67 

H-in.  plates: 

Belgium     S   10  1.72 

Germany     S   10  1.72 

i^-in.  plates : 

Luxemburg     7   15  1.57 

Belgium    8     0  1.62 


KHKNCH  MARKET  FIRM 

I'ri.o     Move     I   pwar.l     will.     Vliils     Well     Hookr.l 

Alieiid.   hill    (consumers    Refrain    from    -Stoek- 

inf;,  .'\ntieipating  Disposal  of  Ruhr  Seizures 

Paris,  France,  Sept.  21.— There  is  a  feeling  among 
the  larger  consumers  that  even  though  a  satisfactory 
arrangement  is  made  with  Germany  coke  will  continue 
scarce  and  expensive  for  some  time  and  exchange  will 
continue  high.  In  the  domestic  market,  disposals  in 
raw,  semi-finished  and  finished  products  are  limited, 
as  a  result  of  heavy  exports  and  finishing  mills  are  be- 
ginning to  complain  of  this  shortage  which  is  leading 
to  higher  prices.  A  change  may  come,  however,  if  the 
iron  and  steel  products  seized  in  the  Ruhr  are  sold  on 
the  market  at  reasonable  prices.  There  is  no  reason, 
under  such  conditions,  for  consumers  to  build  up  large 
stocks  of  supplies,  since  a  shortage  is  not  to  be  feared; 
on  the  contrary,  any  unconsidered  hastiness  on  their 
part  would  mean  another  increase  in  the  prices. 

Pig  Iron. — The  production  for  August  is  about  equal 
to  that  of  July.  But  owing  to  the  active  demand,  espe- 
cially for  export,  prices  continue  firm  with  an  upward 
tendency.  Some  transactions  were  made  during  the 
past  week  at  420  fr.  for  No.  3  P.  L.,  September  deliv- 
ery. This  price  has  since  been  advanced  to  430  and  435 
fr.,  f.o.b.  East  Works,  although  tonnage  has  been  ac- 
cepted at  420  and  42.5  fr,  September-October  delivery, 
by  East  and  Lorraine  Works.  October  orders  are  being 
booked  at  4.50  fr.  per  metric  ton,  at  works,  for  No.  3 
P.  L.  The  price  for  August  for  No.  3  P.  L.  phosphorus 
iron  was  established  at  414.60  fr.  per  ton,  to  the  co- 
operative of  the  French  Foundrymen's  Association. 
Hematite  is  quoted  in  the  East  at  500  fr.  per  ton,  f.o.b. 
works.  However,  small  tonnages  can  still  be  had  both 
in  the  Center  and  North  for  460  and  490  fr.  per  ton, 
at  works.  British  hematite,  East  Coast  mixed  numbers, 
is  sold  on  the  Paris  market  for  510  to  515  fr.  per  ton, 
delivered. 

Ferroalloys. — Sept.  19,  the  French  Comptoir  for 
ferrosilicon  advanced  the  price  of  45  per  cent  to  1050 
fr.,  an  increase  of  25  fr.  per  metric  ton. 


IRON  AND  STEEL  INSTITUTE 

After  Meeting  in  New  York,  Members  Will  Visit 
Aberdeen  Proving  Grounds 

The  twenty-fourth  general  meeting  of  the  American 
Iron  and  Steel  Institute  will  be  held  at  the  Hotel  Com- 
modore, New  York,  Thursday,  Oct.  25.     The  papers  to 
be  read  at  the  morning  and  afternoon  sessions  follow- 
ing the  address  by  President  Gary  are: 
X-Eay  Examination  of  Metals,  Col.  T.  C.  Dickson,  command- 
ing officer.  Watertown  Arsenal,  Watertown,  Mass. 
Investigation    oj    the    Influence    of    Temperature    on    Charpy 
Impact  Value  of  a  Group  of  Steels  of  Varying  Composi- 
tion,   Dr.    F.    C.    Langenberg,    metallurgist,    Watertown 
Arsenal,    Watertown,    Mass. 
Open-Hearth    Furnace    Regenerators,    F.    B.    Quigley,    super- 
intendent, o|jHn-hearth  department,  Ohio  Works,  Carnegie 
Steel  Co.,   Youngstown,  Ohio. 
Iron  and  Steel  Industry  in  China.  Chung  Yu  Wang,  Hankow, 

China, 
The    Use    of    Blast    Furnace    Slag    for    Various    Construction 
Purposes.    C.     L.     McKenzie,     president,    Duquesne     Slag 
Products   Co..    Pittsburgh. 
Recent  Developments  in  Steel  Forging,  John  L.  Cox,  assistant 
to  president.  Midvale   Co.,   Philadfelphia. 
Following   the   banquet,  which   will   be   held   in  the 
evening  at  the  Hotel  Commodore,  a  special  train  will 
be  run  to  Aberdeen,  Md.,  and  on  Friday,  Oct.  26,  the 
institute  will  hold  a  joint  meeting  with  the  Army  Ord- 
nance Association  at  the  United  States  Army  Proving 
Grounds  at  Aberdeen.  The  program  for  the  joint  meet- 
ing on  Friday  will  be  devoted  to  demonstrations  of  the 
use  of  ordnance  material  by  the  services  which  actually 
use    it    in    battle:    artillery,    infantry,  air  service,  etc. 
The  program  will  include  the  firing  of  heavy  railroad 


mortars  and  guns,  dropping  of  bombs  from  bombing 
airplanes,  firing  of  anti-aircraft  guns  against  moving 
targets  in  the  air,  demonstration  of  machine  gun  firing 
from  airplanes,  and  machine  gun  barrages  on  land, 
the  attack  of  tanks  against  machine  gun  nests,  etc.  It 
is  expected  that  a  large  number  of  the  members  of  the 
institute  will  avail  themselves  of  this  opportunity  to 
witness  these  very  interesting  demonstrations. 


Malleable  Castings  in  August 

Washington,  D.  C,  Sept.  29. — The  Department  of 
Commerce  announces  statistics  on  the  production  of 
malleable  castings  manufactured  for  sale,  by  months, 
which  include  only  those  castings  manufactured  for 
sale  as  such,  and  do  not  include  those  used  in  the 
plant   or   finished   and   sold   as   other   products: 

Figures  are  also  shown  comparatively  for  June,- 
July  and  August,  covering  the  operations  of  103  identi- 
cal establishments  for  which  reports  were  received 
each  month: 

Production    of   Malleable   Castings    by   Months 

.Monthly  Per  Cent 
s:  Total  Total  Capacity        of 

c       Plants    Produc-        Ship-  Orders  of  Total 

o      Report-      tion,  ments.        Booked,       Plants,    Capacity 

S  ing         Tons  Tons  Tons  Tons     Operated 

May  95        64,726  62,806  52,898  91,174  71.0 

June        105        65,168  64.608  42,067  96,240  67.7 

July         108        57.881  60,102  41,733  98,241  58.9 

Aug.        112        68,069  65,405  39,830        103,068  66.0 

Comparative  Summary  for  103  Idcnlical   Establishtnents 

Monthly  Per  Cent 
£  Total  Total  Capacity        of 

c       Plants  Produc-        Ship-         Orders  of  Total 

o      Report-      tion.         ments.       Booked.       Plants.    Capacity 
p5  ing         Tons  Tons  Tons  Tons      Operated 

June        103        63,298  62.888  39.814  94,840  »6.7 

July         103        54.433  55,922  39,131  94.826  57.4 

Aug.         103        63,038  60,207  36,753  94,858  66.5 


Electrical  Engineers  Hold  Convention 

Buffalo  Meeting  and  Exliibition  Draw  Many  Visitors — Technical 

Sessions  and  Discussions  Well  Attended — Operating 

Electric  Foundry  a  Great  Drawing  Card 


WITH  an  attendance  which  reached  1076  mem- 
bers out  of  a  total  of  between  1500  and  1600, 
and  with  15  past-presidents  present  out  of  17. 
the  Buffalo  convention,  Sept.  24  to  28,  of  the  Association 
of  Iron  and  Steel  Electrical  Engineers  made  a  new  high 
record  in  the  history  of  the  association.  Expanding  ac- 
tivities were  shown,  particularly  by  the  character  and 
scope  of  the  exhibition  in  the  Broadway  Auditorium, 
while  increase  in  the  breadth  of  the  technical  interest 
was  indicated  by  the  special  fuel  section,  and  the  papers 
and  discussions  brought  together  under  that  heading. 
The  chairman  of  this  section  is  George  R.  McDermott, 
assistant  chief  engineer  Illinois  Steel  Co.,  South  Chi- 
cago, who  was  a  recipient  of  the  Hadfield  medal  for  his 
paper  before  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute 
last  year. 

The  program  of  the  meeting  was  published  on  page 
402,  in  our  issue  of  Aug.  16,  and  the  brief  record  of  the 
first  two  days'  sessions  appeared  on  page  849  of  our 
issue  of  Sept.  27.  Lack  of  space  prevents  the  publica- 
tion in  this  issue  of  some  of  the  outstanding  paper.s 
before  the  convention.  On  page  906,  however,  will  be 
found  an  abstract  of  the  report  of  the  committee  on 
anti-friction  bearings  and  some  of  the  recommendations 
for  standardization.  This  is  followed  by  the  discussion 
on  the  report  and  recommendations.  Discussions  of 
other  papers  read  before  the  convention  will  follow  the 
abstracts  of  those  papers,  as  we  publish  them  in  the 
next  few  issues. 

Exhibition  a  Great  Success 

Many  more  of  the  members  of  the  association  were 
to  be  found  going  over  portions  of  the  exhibition  on  the 
main  floor  of  the  Auditorium  than  were  present  at  any 
of  the  technical  meetings  in  the  second  story  of  that 
building.  The  entire  floor,  consisting  of  about  170 
booths,  was  occupied,  the  total  number  of  exhibitors 
being  about  125.  Several  had  two  booths  and  the  two 
large  electrical  supply  companies — Westinghouse  Elec- 
tric &  Mfg.  Co.  and  General  Electric  Co. — occupied  ten 
booths  each. 

The    Electrified   Foundry 

Chief  in  interest  and  a  never  failing  attraction  for 
visitors  was  the  electrified  foundry,  organized  by  the 
Pittsburgh  Electi-ic  Furnace  Corporation  and  operated 
by  the  American  Radiator  Co.,  Buffalo  plant.  From  the 
delivery  of  scrap  to  the  furnace,  until  the  final  grind- 
ing of  burrs  from  the  castings,  this  unit  was  electrically 
operated  throughout. 

More  than  a  score  of  companies  cooperated  in  this 
particular  unit,  including  the  Acheson  Graphite  Co., 
Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.,  furnace  electrodes;  Air  Reduc- 
tion Sales  Co.,  New  York,  cutting-off  torch;  Automatic 
Transportation  Co.,  Buffalo,  storage  battery  industrial 
trucks;  Bridgeport  Safety  Emery  Wheel  Co.,  Bridge- 
port, Conn.,  grinding  wheels  and  stands;  Buffalo  Scale 
Co.,  platform  scales;  Cleveland  Pneumatic  Tool  Co.,  ai'- 
manifolds,  valves,  couplings  and  hose;  Cutler-Hammer 
Mfg.  Co.,  Milwaukee,  lifting  magnets;  Electrometallur- 
gical  Corporation,  New  York,  ferroalloys;  George  J. 
Hagan  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  electric  annealing  furnace;  Har- 
bison-Walker Refractories  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  furnace  re- 
fractories; Mahr  Mfg.  Co.,  Minneapolis,  ladle  heater; 
National  Engineering  Co.,  Chicago,  sand  mill;  Ohio 
Steel  Foundries,  Springville,  Ohio,  Fahrite  annealing 
box;  George  Oldham  &  Son  Co.,  Baltimore,  chipping 
hammers  and  sand  rammers;  Osborn  Mfg.  Co.,  Cleve- 
land, two  molding  machines;  Pangborn  Corporation, 
Hagerstown,  Md.,  sand  blast  and  dust-arrester,  angu- 
lar grit  and  Simpson  steel  shot;  Pittsburgh  Transformer 


Co.,  electric  furnace  transformer;  Shepard  Electric 
Crane  &  Hoist  Co.,  Montour  Falls,  N.  Y.,  overhead 
traveling  crane  and  runway;  Truscon  Steel  Co.,  Youngs- 
town,  Ohio,  pressed  steel  flasks  and  bottom  boards; 
Venango  Sand  Co.,  Franklin,  Pa.,  foundry  sand;  West- 
inghouse Electric  &  Mfg.  Co.,  East  Pittsburgh,  electr:c 
furnace  automatic  control  switches  and  motors;  Whiting 
Corporation,  Harvey,  111.,  ladles;  Worthington  Pump 
&  Machinery  Corporation,  Cincinnati,  Laidlaw  variable 
capacity  compressor  and  Maxim  silencer. 

Melting  was  accomplished  in  a  Moore  "Rapid  Lec- 
tromelt"  furnace  using  a  current  at  128  volts  high  cir- 
cuit and  80  volts  during  melt,  the  current  flow  being 
at  about  600  amperes  with  high  voltage  and  800  am- 
peres during  melting.  This  current  came  in  at  2200 
volts  and  was  handled  through  the  Pittsburgh  trans- 
former. The  Buffalo  city  authorities  made  arrange- 
ments, previous  to  the  opening  of  the  exposition,  for 
getting  in  this  high  tension  current  for  this  purpose. 
Heats  were  poured  at  frequent  intervals,  the  furnace 
furnishing  V2  ton  of  metal  at  each  heat.  The  entire 
operation  of  a  foundry  was  carried  through  to  the  pro- 
duction of  the  finished  castings,  the  whole  unit  being 
operated  on  a  brick  floor  measuring  about  35  x  65  ft., 
spanned  by  the  overhead  crane  and  broken  only  by  the 
concrete  ladle  pit  in  front  of  the  furnace. 

Exhibits  in  Booths 

While  the  exhibits  were  decidedly  diversified,  they 
naturally  grouped  themselves  into  a  number  of  classes 
according  to  the  character  of  the  product  exhibited. 
Space  does  not  permit  extended  treatment  but,  in  brief, 
the  principal  features  covered  are  included  in  the  fol- 
lovidng  paragraphs: 

Cranes  and  hoisting  apparatus  were  shown  by  the 
Alliance  Machine  Co.,  Alliance,  Ohio,  which  had  models 
of  two  types  of  ingot  strippers,  two  types  of  ladle 
cranes,  a  soaking  pit  crane  and  a  two-car  dumping  ma- 
chine for  handling  ore  or  coal.  The  Hayward  Co.,  New 
York,  showed  in  operation  handling  sand  an  electrically 
operated  clam  shell  bucket  suspended  from  a  crano 
bridge.  The  Shepard  Electric  Crane  &  Hoist  Co.,  Mon- 
tour Falls,  N.  Y.,  had  the  5-ton  overhead  crane  operat- 
ing in  the  foundry  exhibit  and,  in  addition,  two  types  of 
1-ton  hoists  and  two  types  of  2-ton  hoists.  The  Motor- 
bloc  Corporation,  Philadelphia,  showed  motor-driven 
differential  blocks,  and  the  Otis  Elevator  Co.,  New  York, 
elevating  equipment. 

Electrically  driven  trucks,  tractors  and  portable 
cranes  were  shown  by  six  exhibitors.  The  Automatic 
Transportation  Co.,  Buffalo,  had  a  3-ton  elevating  plat- 
form truck  and  a  fork  platform  tiering  lifting  truck  of 
2  tons  capacity,  capable  of  raising  from  1  to  6  ft.  These 
were  in  connection  with  the  foundry  show.  Baker  R  &  L 
Co.,  Cleveland,  showed  three  machines — an  industrial 
tractor,  a  truck  and  a  crane  truck.  The  Elwell-Parker 
Electric  Co.,  Cleveland,  had  a  3000-lb.  electric  revolving 
crane  and  a  3-ton  electric  lift  truck.  The  Lakewood 
Engineering  Co.,  Cleveland,  showed  industrial  trucks. 
The  Mercury  Mfg.  Co.,  Chicago,  showed  a  tractor  and 
trailer.  The  Wright-Hibbard  Industrial  Electric  Truck 
Co.,  Buffalo,  was  the  sixth  exhibitor. 

Electric  portable  tools  were  shown  by  the  Chicago 
Pneumatic  Tool  Co.,  New  York;  the  Cleveland  Pneu- 
matic Tool  Co.,  Cleveland,  and  the  Van  Dorn  Electric 
Tool  Co.,  Cleveland. 

Boilers,  furnaces  and  parts  were  shown  by  the  Amer- 
ican Heat  Economy  Bureau,  Pittsburgh;  the  George  J. 
Hagan  Co.,  Pittsburgh;  the  Liptak  Fire  Brick  Arch  Co., 
Chicago,  and  the   Superheater   Co.,  New  York.    Other 
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companies,  including  the  Wickes  Boiler  Co.,  Saginaw, 
Mich.,  well'  representeil  by  drawings  or  catalogs. 

Gears  of  various  types  were  shown  by  the  Farrel 
Foundry  &  Machine  Co.,  Ansonia,  Conn,  (shown  by 
Buffalo  plant);  by  R.  G.  Nuttall  Co.,  Pittsburgh;  W.  P. 
Taylor  Co.,  Buffalo,  and  the  Tool  Steel  Gear  &  Pinion 
Co.,  Cincinnati.  The  Sykes  double  helical  gear  with 
sharp  apices,  the  whole  tooth  being  generated  right  up 
into  the  corner  and  having  no  center  gap,  attracted  much 
attention. 

Flexible  couplings  were  exhibited  by  the  Thomas 
Flexible  Coupling  Co.,  Warren,  Pa.,  and  the  Bartlett 
Hayward  Co.,  New  York. 

Anti-friction  bearings  were  shown  by  the  Hyatt 
Roller  Bearing  Co.,  New  York;  Norma  Co.  of  America, 
New  York;  the  Roll  way  Bearing  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.; 
and  the  S.  K.  P.  Industries,  Inc.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Valves  were  shown  by  the  Chapman  Valve  Mfg.  Co., 
Indian  Orchard,  Mass.,  and  the  Homestead  Valve  Mfg. 
Co.,  Pittsburgh. 

Metals  as  such  were  represented  by  the  Park  Metal- 
ware  Co.,  Buffalo,  by  the  metallic  packing  of  the  France 
Packing  Co.,  Philadelphia,  and  by  the  bearing  metals  of 
the  Lumen  Bearing  Co.,  Buffalo,  and  of  the  Sumet  Cor- 
poration, Buffalo. 

Oils,  either  lubricating  or  fuel  or  both,  were  shown, 
together  with  the  action  of  lubricating  oils,  by  the  Key- 
stone Lubricating  Co.,  Philadelphia,  the  Standard  Oil 
Co.,  New  York,  and  the  Tide  Water  Oil  Sales  Corpora- 
tion, New  York. 

Other  exhibits  included  the  Aero  Pulverizer  Co.,  New 
York,  coal  pulverizer  and  blower;  Allis-Chalmers  Mfg. 
Co.,  Milwaukee,  impulse  steam '  turbine  for  auxiliary 
equipment;  Hagan  Corporation,  Pittsburgh,  boiler  regu- 
lation system  and  gas  controllers;  Johns-Manville,  Inc., 
New  York,  insulating  materials;  William  Reed  Engi- 
neering Co.,  Louisville,  Ky.,  air  filter;  Spencer  Turbine 
Co.,  Hartford,  Conn.,  turbo  compressors;  M.  H.  Detrick 
Co.,  Chicago;  Gas  Combustion  Co.,  Pittsburgh;  Mac- 
Leod Co.,  Cincinnati;  Mutual  Foundry  &  Machine  Co., 
Atlanta,  Ga.;  Stroh  Steel  Hardness  Process  Co.,  Pitts- 
burgh. 

Aside  from  the  great  variety  of  electrical  instru- 
ments, shown  by  exhibitors  whose  business  is  devoted  to 
electrical  matters,  there  were  other  types  of  instru- 
ments shown  by  the  Bacharach  Industrial  Instrument 
Co.,  Pittsburgh,  the  Northern  Equipment  Co.,  Erie,  Pa., 
and  the  Republic  Flow  Meter  Co.,  Chicago. 

Electrical   Apparatus 

Among  the  important  electrical  applications  may  be 
mentioned  the  exhibits  of  the  Crocker- Wheeler  Co., 
Ampere,  N.  J.,  with  mill  type  motors  and  induction 
motors  for  mill  uses;  Cutler-Hammer  Mfg.  Co.,  Mil- 
waukee, with  various  control  devices  and  heating  ele- 
ments, including  heated  plates  on  which  chocolate 
creams  were  made  and  distributed  to  visitors;  the  Ohio 
Electric  &  Controller  Co.,  Cleveland,  magnetic  switch 
controller  and  electric  magnets;  Rowan  Controller  Co., 
Baltimore,  mill  table  controller  with  starter  and 
switches;  and  United  States  Graphite  Co.,  with  a  group 
of  graphite  products,  particularly  applicable  to  the  iron 
and  steel  industry,  including  motor  and  generator 
brushes. 

Electric  equipment  of  all  sorts,  some  of  it  specifi- 
cally designed  for  steel  mill  use  but  most  of  it  general 
in  application,  was  exhibited  by  a  large  number  of  com- 
panies, including  Allan  Mfg.  &  Welding  Co.,  Buffalo; 
Louis  Allis  Co.,  Milwaukee;  Appleton  Electric  Co.,  Chi- 
cago; Automatic  Reclosing  Circuit  Breaker  Co.,  Co- 
lumbus, Ohio;  Benjamin  Electric  Mfg.  Co.,  Chicago; 
Boxill-Bruel  Carbon  Brush  Co.,  Indianapolis;  Bussman 
Mfg.  Co.,  St.  Louis;  Chicago  Fuse  Co.,  Chicago;  Corliss 
Carbon  Co.,  Bradford,  Pa.;  Crouse-Hinds  Co.,  Syracuse; 
Cutter  Electrical  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Philadelphia;  Delta-Sta^- 
Electric  Co.,  Chicago;  Economy  Fuse  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Chi- 
cago; Edison  Storage  Battery  Co..  Philadelphia;  Elec- 
tric Controller  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Cleveland;  Electric  Mate- 
rials Co.,  North  East,  Pa.;  Electrical  Power  Equipment 
Corporation,  Philadelphia;  Electric  Service  Supplies  Co., 


Philadelphia;  Electric  Storage  Battery  Co.,  Phila- 
delphia; Electro-Service  Co.,  Marietta,  Ga.;  Johns-Pratt 
Co.,  Hartford,  Conn.;  Martindale  Electric  Co.,  Cleve- 
land; William  G.  Merowit,  Buffalo;  Mutual  Electric  & 
Machine  Co.,  Detroit;  National  Carbon  Co.,  Cleveland; 
National  Electrical  Mfg.  Co.,  New  York;  Nichols- 
Lintern  Co.,  Cleveland;  Packard  Electric  Co.,  Warren, 
Ohio;  Pittsburgh  Electric  &  Machine  Works,  Pitts- 
burgh; Pyle  National  Co.,  Chicago;  Reliance  Electric 
&  Engineering  Co.,  Cleveland;  Rockbestos  Products 
Corporation,  Buffalo;  Schweitzer  &  Conrad,  Inc.,  Chi- 
cago; Square  D  Co.,  Detroit;  Standard  Underground 
Cable  Co.,  Pittsburgh;  Thompson  Electric  Co.,  Cleve- 
land; Trumbuir  Electric  Mfg.  Co.,  Plainville,  Conn.; 
V.  V.  Fittings  Co.,  Philadelphia;  Western  Electric  Co., 
Chicago. 

The  Banquet 

At  the  Hotel  Statler,  Thursday  evening,  the  ball- 
room was  thoroughly  filled  with  members  and  guests 
at  the  annual  banquet.  The  toastmaster,  George  Leah- 
man,  general  manager  Buffalo  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
told  the  guests  that  Buffalo  is  in  process  of  switching 
from  a  commercial  center  to  a  manufacturing  center 
of  the  first  importance.  Formerly  the  city  took  toll 
of  what  commerce  passed  through  between  the  Great 
Lakes  district  and  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  Already, 
however,  the  city  stands  eighth  in  the  value  of  its 
manufactured  products  and  the  industrial  plants  cen- 
tered around  Niagara  Falls,  and  deriving  cheap  electric 
power  from  that  development,  make  that  section  the 
most  rapidly  growing  in  the  United  States. 

Other  speakers  included  R.  B.  Gerhardt,  retiring 
president  of  the  association  and  assistant  general 
manager  Sparrows  Point  plant,  Bethlehem  Steel  Corpo- 
ration; R.  S.  Shoemaker,  the  new  president  of  the 
association,  and  superintendent  of  maintenance  Ameri- 
can Rolling  Mill  Co.,  Middletown,  Ohio;  Frank  X. 
Schwab,  Mayor  of  Buffalo;  Frank  A.  Baird,  a  veteran 
blast  furnace  man  of  Buffalo;  Hugh  Kennedy,  vice- 
president  Rogers-Brown  Iron  Co.,  Buffalo;  and  Douglas 
Malloch,  international  humorist,  Chicago. 

Mr.  Baird  told  the  story  of  Buffalo's  connection 
with  the  iron  and  steel  industry.  Forty  years  ago  not 
a  ton  of  iron  or  steel  was  made  in  Buffalo — this  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  it  had  been  made  there  in  large 
quantities  before  that  time.  After  the  Civil  War,  Mr. 
Carnegie  looked  over  Buffalo  as  a  manufacturing  site. 
There  were  being  produced  there  the  largest  iron 
structural  beams  in  America,  16  in.  in  depth,  but  the 
old-fashioned  anthracite  method  was  in  use  and  the 
metal  was  being  fashioned  into  beams  and  rails  of 
iron.  Long  after  iron  rails  had  ceased  to  be  produced 
elsewhere,  Buffalo  was  making  them.  Eventual^  these 
firms  failed.  In  contradistinction,  the  Carnegie  Steel 
Co.  set  up  the  first  steel  mill  chemical  laboratory  in 
America,  while  Buffalo  was  still  running  on  rule  of 
thumb  methods.  All  of  this  helped  in  Buffalo's  down- 
fall and  for  10  years  there  was  no  iron  and  steel  pro- 
duced with  the  city  limits.  Today  there  are  23  blast 
furnaces  within  five  or  six  miles  of  the  City  Hall. 

Mr.  Kennedy  expressed  great  impatience  with  the 
people  who  have  criticized  the  steel  industry  on  ac- 
count of  long  hours  and  alleged  inhuman  working  con- 
ditions. He  pointed  out  that  40  years  ago,  when 
he  entered  the  industry,  and  kept  Mr.  Schwab's  time, 
such  criticism  would  have  been  valid,  but  it  was  not 
made.  The  A  furnace  at  Braddock  had  been  trans- 
ported from  Michigan  and  was  the  first  American  fur- 
nace operated  on  ferromanganese.  It  was  using 
Spanish  ores;  every  bit  of  material  was  moved  by  hand 
in  wheelbarrows  and  otherwise,  and  largely  by  the 
use  of  Irish  labor.  Physical  human  endurance  alone 
limited  production.  That  slavery  of  40  years  ago  has 
all  disappeared,  because  of  the  work  of  engineers  and 
of  the  electricity  which  they  have  harnessed.  Today 
not  a  pound  of  the  materials  going  into  the  blast  fur- 
nace is  touched  by  the  hand  of  man.  All  is  handled 
by  machinery,  and  yet  today,  with  conditions  like  that, 
people  harp  on  what  a  "hard  job"  men  have  who  work 
in  iron  and  steel  plants. 
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Decline  From  August  7090  Tons  Per  Day 
—Rates  Down  to  Lowest  of  the  Year 

Eighteen   Furnaces  Dowii   or   Banked   and   Three 
Blown  In — Net  Loss  of  15 

Still  further  decline  in  the  pig  iron  output  of  this 
country  was  registered  in  September.  According  to 
blast  furnace  statistics,  gathered  almost  entirely  by 
telegraph,  the  daily  rate  fell  practically  to  the  lowest 
for  the  year,  or  only  3  tons  more  per  day  than  the 
rate  in  January.  With  the  net  loss  of  15  furnaces  in 
blast  on  Oct.  1,  the  loss  for  the  last  three  months 
amounts  to  68  furnaces  since  July  1.  The  loss  in  out- 
put per  day  in  September  was  7090  tons,  as  compared 
with  7382  tons  per  day  in  August,  and  3892  tons  per 
day  in  July. 

Production  of  coke  and  anthracite  pig  iron  for  the 
30  days  in  September  amounted  to  3,125,512  gross  tons, 
or  104,184  tons  per  day,  as  compared  with  3,449,493 
tons  (revised  figures)  in  August,  a  31-day  month,  or 
111  274  tons  per  day.  The  September  decrease  from 
August  was  323,981  tons,  or  7090  tons  per  day.  There 
were  18  furnaces  blown  out,  or  banked  and  three  blown 
in,  a  net  loss  of  15  furnaces. 

The  total  number  of  furnaces  in  blast  on  Oct.  1, 
was  255,  as  compared  with  270  on  Sept.  1.  The 
capacity  of  the  255  furnaces  operating  Oct.  1  is 
estimated  at  about  102,000  tons  per  day,  as  compared 
with  106,590  tons  per  day  for  the  270  furnaces  opera- 
ting on  Sept.  1. 

There  was  a  large  production  of  ferromanganese 
in  September,  at  23,206  tons,  next  to  the  largest  for 
any  month  this  year.  The  spiegeleisen  output  was  low 
at  4478  tons. 

Daily   Rate   of   Production 
The  daily  rate  of  production  of  coke  and  anthracite 
pig  iron  months,  from  September,  1922,  is  as  follows: 


Daily   lUite  of  Pig  Iron   Production  by   Months — Gross   Tons 

Steel  Works     Merchant  Total 

September.    1922    53,856  13.935  67,791 

October    66,060  19,032  85,092 

November    72.177  22,813  94,990 

December     75,179  24.398  99,577 

January.    1923    79.991  24,190  104.181 

February    80,684  26.251  106,935 

March 87,881  25,792  113,673 

April 90.145  28,179  118.324 

May 96,029  28,735  124.764 

June    90,907  31,641  122.548 

July    88.798  29,858  118,656 

August    86,479  24,795  111,274 

September    78,799  25,385  104,184 


The  figures  for  daily  average  production,  beginning 
with  January,  1917,  are  as  follows: 


1917  1918 

Jan.     101.643  77,799 

Feb.       r«4.473  82.835 

Mar.    104.882  103.648 

Apr.     111,165  109,607 

May    110.238  111,175 


.05,006  102.720  69.187 

99,685   108,900  51,468 

82.607     91.327  39,768 

96.312  39.394 


.002  110,793      70.495   101,45 


1922  1923 

53,063  104,181 

58.214  106.935 

65.675  113.673 

69.070  118,324 

74,409  124,764 

35,494      78,701  122,280 


July  107.820  110,354 

Auk.  104.772  109.311 

Sept.  104,465  113.942 

Oct.  106,550  112.482 

Nov.  106.859  111.802     79,741 

Dec.  92.997  110,762     84,944 

Year  104,619  105,496     83,789     99.49 


78,340      98,931  27,889  77,592  118.656 

88.496  101.529  30,780  58.586  111,274 

.932  104.310  32.850  67,791104,184 

40,215  85,092     

97,830  47,183  94,990  

87,222  53,196  99.577  

45,325  73,645     


60.115   106,212 


Production  of  Steel  Companies — Gross  Tons 

Returns  from  all  furnaces  of  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation  and  the  various  independent  steel 
companies,  as  well  as  from  merchant  furnaces  produc- 
ing ferromanganese  and  spiegeleisen,  show  the  fore- 
going totals  of  steel  making  iron,  month  by  month, 
together  with  ferromanganese  and  spiegeleisen.    These 


Production  of  Steel  Companies 

— Gross  Tons 

Spiegeleisen  and 

^Total  Production^ 

, 1922 ,, 1923 V 

1923 

Fe-Mn 

Spiegel  Fe-Mn 

^^^^^6' 

.    1,306,045 

2.479,727 

6.874 

1.230      19,358 

.    1.311,170 

2,259,154 

3,610 

4,930     21,282 

3,657 

.    1.629,982 

2,724,305 

11.600 

2,095     20,730 

13,832 

Apr.    .. 

2,704,360 

14,998 

May    .. 

.    1,879,180 

2.976.892 

15,432 

4,902     19.568 

9.533 

.    1.876,033 

2,727,208 

18,273 

4,817      19,717 

18,289 

6    mos. 

.    9.710,312 

15,871,646 

70,787 

22.185   121,564 

64,807 

July    .. 

.    1,931.138 

2.752,738 

18,873 

7.176      26.493 

Aug.   .  . 

.    l,41.=i.,S32 

2,680.851 

11,402 

7,925      22,045 

5,586 

Sept.     . 

.    1.615.696 

2.363.967 

10.681 

4.235     23,206 

4,478 

.    2,047.873 

9,193 

12,283     

.    2.165.295 

13,232 

4,192     

Dec.    .  . 

.    2.330,545 

17,007 

10,591     

Year 

.21.216,691 

151.175 

68,587     

9    mos. 

23,669,202 

193.308 

87,747 

included  in  the 


last  while  stated  separately,  are 
columns  of  "total  production." 

Output  by  Districts 

The  accompanying  table  gives  the  production  of  all 
coke  and  anthracite  furnaces  for  September  and  the 
three  months  preceding: 


Pig  Iron  Production  Vy  Districts,  Gross  Tons 

Sept.  Aug.  July  June 

(30  days)  (31  days)  (31  days)  (30  days) 

New    Yorli 208,737  246,347  265,406  253,625 

New   Jersey 18,293  19,449  18,920  26,033 

Lehigh    Valley 73,945  79,529  90,231  91.078 

Schuylkill    Valley...  88,699  108,448  116,428  117,779 
Lower    Susquehanna 
.and  Lebannn  Val- 
leys      56.531  56,884  74,645  64,374 

Pittsburgh    district..  659,963  713,314  759,159  737,839 

Shenango    A'alley...  127.781  117,133  142,419  164,969 

Western   Pa 157,960  193,611  205,059  201,026 

Maryland.      Virginia 

and    Kentucky 55.581  81,826  91,443  89,164 

Wheeling   di.<itrict...  147,771  159,418  155,324  149,067 
Mahoning    Valley.  ..  286,558  338,466  366,681  378,170 
Central    and    North- 
ern   Ohio 273,885  287.641  286,021  289,498 

Southern    Ohio 37,416  46,779  72,120  74,798 

Illinois  and    Indiana  587.323  631.225  643.043  620,281 
Mich..      Minn.,     Mo.. 

Wis.  and  Colo 113.460  121.172  139,330  159,254 

Alabama    213.083  230.468  236,049  239,589 

Tennessee    18,526  17,783  16,056  19,901 

Total    3,125.512  3,449,493  3,678,334  3.676.445 


Among  the  furnaces  blown  in  during  September 
were  the  following;  Buffalo  C  furnace  in  the  Buffalo 
district;  the  Sharpsville  furnace  in  the  Shenango  Val- 
ley, and  one  Ashland  furnace  of  the  American  Rolling 
Mill  Co.  in  Kentucky. 

Among  the  furnaces  blown  out  or  banked  during  Sep- 
tember were  the  following:  F  furnace  of  the  Bethlehem 
Steel  Co.  and  the  Buffalo  B  furnace  in  the  Buffalo  dis- 
trict; C  furnace  of  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  at  Coates- 
ville  in  the  Schuylkill  Valley;  the  Edgar  Thomson  D 
furnace  of  the  Carnegie  Steel  Co.  in  the  Pittsburgh 
district;  Nos.  1  and  2  Newcastle  furnaces  of  the  Car- 
negie Steel  Co.  in  the  Shenango  Valley;  J  furnace  of 
the  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  at  JohnstowTi  in  western  Penn- 
!=ylvania;  the  Pulaski  furnace  in  Virginia;  E  furnace  of 
the  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  at  Sparrows  Point,  Md.;  the 
McKeefrey  and  Mattie  furnaces  in  the  Mahoning  Val- 
ley; Dover  furnace  in  northern  Ohio;  the  second  Wells- 
ton  furnace  in  southern  Ohio;  No.  8  South  Chicago  fur- 
nace of  the  Illinois  Steel  Co.  and  No.  4  Iroquois  furnace 
of  the  Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Co.  in  the  Chicago 
district;  the  Philadelphia  and  No.  1  City  furnace  of  the 
Sloss-Sheffield  Steel  &  Iron  Co.  and  the  second  Vander- 
bilt  furnace  of  the  Woodward  Iron  Co.  in  Alabama. 

The  fluctuations  in  pig  iron  production  from  1913 
to  the  present  time  are  shown  in  the  accompanying 
chart.  The  figures  represented  by  the  heavy  lines  are 
those  of  the  daily  average  production,  by  months,  of 
coke  and  anthracite  iron.  The  dotted  curve  on  the 
chart  represents  monthly  average  prices  of  Southern 
No.  2  foundry  pig  iron  at  Cincinnati,  local  No.  2  foun- 
dry iron  at  furnaces  in  Chicago,  and  No2X  at  Phila- 
delphia. They  are  based  on  the  weekly  quotations  of 
The  Iron  Age. 
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Diagram   of  Pig  Iron   Production   and   Price 


Slight  Increase  iu  Buying  Reported  at  Yoiings- 

Production  of  Coke  and  Anthracite  Pig  Iron  m   the  United  1  

States   by  Months,  Beginning  Jan.   1,   1919 — Oross   Tons  tOWn 

"19  1920  1921  1922  1923  YoUNGSTOWN,  Oct.  2.— A  fair  volume  of  Steel  busi- 

i^^.V:.\l\lill    lifdW     lil^f,',     \^^     Imm  ness_  though  the  fan  and  winter  months,  .vlth  an  ap- 

Mar.     . .   3,090,243     3,375,907     1,595,522     2,035,920     3,523,S6s  preciable  improvement  next  spring,  IS  the  anticipation 

Apr.   ...  2,478,218     2,739.797     1,193,041     2,072,114     3,549,736  of  President   James   A.   Campbell   of   the   Youngstown 

May    ...    2,108,056     2,985,682      1.221,221      2.306,679      3.S67,6!M  Sheet   &    Tube    Co       He   also    savs   there   iq    littl<>    nr   nn 
June     ..2,114,863      3,043,540     1,064,833      2, 361,02s      3,676,445  •         f  j-        u     ?L     «e   aibO   says   tneie   IS    ilUle    or   no 

__: : price  shading  by  the  leading  interests. 

Vi  year.  16,033,808  18,138,986     9,428,166  12.050,683  20,841,534  Some   quickening   in   iron   and   steel   demand   is   re- 
July    ...    2,428.541     3,067,043         864,555      2,405,365      3,678,334  ?,°''*^'^  1!'^,°^''^'    ^^"^^    ^""fft^^-'.    Somewhat    better 

Aug....  2,743,388    3,147,402       954,193    1,816,170    3,449,493  Wack  sheet  buying  IS  reported  by  mdependent  interests, 

Sept.    . .   2,487,965     3,129,323       985,529     2,033,720     3,125,512  which  have  heretofore  complained  of  the  apathy  exist- 

Oct.    ...    1,863,558      3,292,597     1,246,676     2,637.844      inff  in  this  market 

Nov.   ...    2,392,350     2,934,908     1,415,481     2,849,703      mg  m  tftlS  mai  ket  ,,      ,      . 

Dec.   . . .  2,633,268     2,703,855     1,469,086     3,086,898     requirements  for  standard  merchant  pipe  are  hold- 

ing  fairly  well,  and  business  of  this  kind  is  reported  in 

Year«. 30,582,878  36,414,114  16,543,686  26,880,383     sufficient  volume  to  maintain  tube  mill  departments  at  a 

♦These  totals  do  not  include  charcoal  pig  iron.     The  1922  *^"'  "^^^e  through  the  remainder  of  the  year, 
production  of  this  iron  was  224,731  tons.  There  is  speculation  as  to  the  operating  rate  which 

' , „.  the  mills  can  be  expected  to  maintain  through  the  win- 

ter,  leading  steel  makers  being  of  the  opinion  this  will 

TV,     c!  la     1    XT  i    o    T,  ,.   ^       T         x.     .   t,  average  70  to  75  per  cent,  in  finishing  departments. 

The  Selflock  Nut  &  Bolt  Co.    Inc.,  East  Syracuse,  while  the  pig  iron  market  is  still  slack,  there  has 

NY.,  manufacturer  of  friction  fit  nuts  and  bolts,  has  been  some  reduction  in   accumulated  stocks,  especially 

entered  mto  a  contract  with  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  by  merchant  interests  in  the  past  six  weeks,  owing  to 

Bethlehem    Pa.,  operative  at  once,  for  the  manufacture  suspension  of  production.     Orders  meanwhile  have  been 

and  sale  of  carriage  and  machine  bolts,  track  bolts,  and  filled  from  stocks  in  the  yards. 

heavy  railroad  nuts  and  bolts.     The  Selflock  company  There  is  less  evidence  in  this  district  that  semi-fin- 
wiU  increase  its  facilities  and  will  specialize  on  S.  A.  E.  ished  steel  is  moving  below  $42.50,  which  makers  seek 
selflock  products  and  cap  screws  with  selflock  threads.  to  establish  as  the  fourth  quarter  price,  both  nominally 
and  actually. 

T  u     XT    r>  ■  1         T>,  •,,,,■      ,         ,  ,      , ,  Railroads  are  handling  the  large  volume  of  trafl[ic 

John  H.  Bricker    Philadelphia,  has  changed  address  in  and  out  of  the  Valley  expeditiously,  and  no  car  short- 

Irom  ..1  Estey  Building  to  816  Otis  Building.  ages  or  inadequacies  in  motive  equipment  are  reported. 


Iron   and    Steel    Markets 


OUTPUT  SLIGHTLY  LESS 


September  Contraction  in  Pig  Iron  and 
Steel 

Further  Buying  of  Rails — Hoops  and  Bands 
Lower — Pig  Iron  Decline  Continues 

A  further  slight  contraction  in  output  of  both 
pig  iron  and  steel  marks  the  coming  in  of  the 
last  quarter  of  the  year.  Consumption  continues 
at  a  high  rate,  though  in  some  lines  there  is  a 
falling  off  from  that  of  early  summer,  and  neither 
sellers  nor  buyers  are  forcing  the  issue  as  to 
prices  for  forward  delivery.  It  is  recognized  on 
both  sides  that  September  conditions  may  prevail 
fer  some  weeks. 

September  pig  iron  output  fell  off  about  6  per 
cent  from  that  of  August,  which  in  turn  was  6.5 
per  cent  less  than  the  July  total.  As  showing 
that  the  contraction  is  more  in  steel  products  than 
in  foundry  work  it  is  significant  that  practically 
all  the  loss  of  324,000  tons  in  September  pig  iron 
output  is  contributed  by  blast  furnaces  operated 
by  steel  companies. 

Complete  returns  compiled  on  Oct.  2  show  a 
pig  iron  production  of  3,125,512  tons  in  the  30 
days  of  September,  or  104,184  tons  a  day,  against 
3,449,493  tons  in  August,  or  111,274  tons  a  day. 
After  having  reached  a  daily  rate  of  124,000  tons 
at  the  peak  in  May,  pig  iron  output  is  now  back  to 
the  104,000-ton  rate  of  January. 

Eighteen  furnaces  were  blown  out  in  Septem- 
ber and  3  were  blown  in.  The  255  in  blast  Oct. 
1  represent  a  daily  capacity  of  about  101,000  tons, 
against  106,590  tons  for  the  270  furnaces  in  blast 
one  month  previous. 

September  operations  of  the  Steel  Corporation 
are  estimated  at  about  87  per  cent  of  its  steel 
making  capacity.  If  the  31,000-ton  daily  rate  of  new 
bookings  which  the  corporation  announced  for  the 
first  three  weeks  of  the  month  held  up  to  the  end, 
the  net  reduction  in  unfilled  orders  was  consider- 
ably under  the  495,000  tons  reported  for  August. 

Output  of  independent  steel  companies  averaged 
not  far  from  70  per  cent  of  capacity  last  month, 
and  the  improvement  of  that  rate  in  October  will 
call  for  an  early  picking  up  in  the  major  tonnage 
products — plates,  shapes  and  bars. 

While  railroad  car  buying  and  oil  tank  con- 
tracts are  absent,  Chicago  district  mills  are  still 
boffking  rails,  the  total  already  taken  for  the 
first  half  of  1924  being  put  at  250,000  tons.  The 
C.  &  0.  has  just  ordered  17,000  tons  at  Chicago  and 
13,000  tons  in  the  East.  The  Missouri  Pacific  is 
expected  to  buy  30,000  tons,  and  other  roads  yet 
to  contract  are  the  Chicago  &  Northwestern,  Nickel 
Plate,  Santa  Fe,  Rock  Island,  Missouri,  Kansas  & 
Texas,  Cotton  Belt  and  Pennsylvania. 

Pittsburgh  reports  still  feature  wrought  pipe 
and  tin  plate  as  the  most  active  lines.  The  report 
of  the  National  Association  of  Sheet  and  Tin  Plate 
Manufacturers  is  expected  to  show  September 
orders  were  nearly  double  those  of  August.     Re- 


cent orders  for  tin  plate  for  China  and  Japan  have 
been  taken  at  full  domestic  prices,  indicating  a 
stronger  market  for  the  Welsh  pi'oduct. 

The  principal  price  change  in  the  week  is  a  de- 
cline of  $3  per  ton  in  hoops,  bands  and  hot-rolled 
strips,  these  products  being  now  at  3c.  base,  as 
against  3.15c.  recently. 

Early  shipments  of  nuts,  bolts  and  rivets  can 
be  had  at  prices  substantially  below  those  announced 
some  time  ago  for  fourth  quarter. 

For  the  two  ore  boats  the  Ford  Motor  Co.  has 
ordered  10,000  tons  of  plates  and  shapes,  which  will 
probably  be  placed  with  the  leading  producer. 

Some  curtailment  of  production  by  foundries 
having  Ford  Motor  Co.  contracts  has  been  ordered. 
The  company  has  parts  on  hand  nearly  equal  to 
its  requirements  in  the  next  three  months  and  is 
taking  a  first  step  in  the  reduction  of  inventory. 

On  primary  materials  the  market  still  tends 
downward.  Furnace  coke  has  sold  at  $4  at  oven, 
a  decline  of  25  cents  in  the  week,  and  scrap  prices 
are  off  50c.  to  $1. 

In  the  Central  West  weakness  in  semi-finished 
steel  is  still  indicated,  delivery  prices  of  $42  on 
billets  and  sheet  bars  being  quoted  to  Cleveland 
buyers. 

Pig  iron  prices  continue  to  decline.  Lake 
Superior  charcoal  is  $2  lower.  The  Southern 
market  is  very  weak,  and  although  $21  is  still 
the  ruling  price,  $20  has  been  quoted.  In  eastern 
Pennsylvania  and  Buffalo,  foundry  grades  have 
declined  $1,  and  furnaces  have  yielded  at  Pitts- 
burgh, Chicago  and  Cleveland.  The  largest  sales 
were  of  5000  tons  of  basic  at  St.  Louis  and  7000 
tons  of  foundry  grades  at  Pittsburgh. 

Finished  steel  remains  at  2.775c.  per  lb.  for 
the  eleventh  successive  week,  according  to  The 
Iron  Age  composite  price.  One  year  ago  it  was 
2.474c.  per  lb.— the  highest  figure  of  1922. 

The  Iron  Age  pig  iron  composite  price  has 
fallen  to  $23.96,  compared  with  $24.38  last  week. 
It  is  now  lower  than  at  any  time  since  July  of 
1922. 


Pittsburgh 

Strong   Demand    for   Pipe — Pig    Iron    Prices 
Lower — Export  Orders  for  Tin  Plate 

Pittsburgh,  Oct.  2. — The  final  quarter  of  the  year 
starts  with  no  decided  betterment  in  the  steel  business 
over  that  of  the  quarter  just  ended.  With  talk  of  price 
concessions  becoming  more  distinct,  buyers  show  no  in- 
clination to  abandon  a  policy  of  committing  themselves 
strictly  in  keeping  with  their  known  requirements,  this 
tendency  being  heightened  by  a  desire  to  keep  inven- 
tories well  in  hand  as  the  year  draws  to  a  close. 

The  bright  spots  in  the  situation  as  far  as  demand 
is  concerned  are  standard  pipe,  for  which  there  is  no 
let  up  on  the  part  of  distributors  in  their  pressure  upon 
the  mills  and  tin  plate,  which  is  being  specified  freely 
for  delivery  over  the  remainder  of  this  year,  and  in 
which  the  large  consumers  are  manifesting  keen  interest 
in  regard  to  their  early  1924  supplies.  Some  fair  sized 
export  orders  for  tin  plate  for  China  and  Japan  lately 
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A  Comparison  of  Prices 

Advances  Over  the  Previous  Week  in  Heavy  Type,  Declines  in   Italics 
At  date,  one  week,  one  month,  and  one  year  previous 

For  Early  Delivery 


„.      , „       ^           „              1923  1923  1923  1922 

1  ig  Iron,    Per  Gross  Ton  :     Oct.  2,  Sept.  25,  Sept.  4,  Oct.  3. 

No.   2X,  Philadelphia^ tH.IS  $25.76  $26.76  $33.14 

No.   2,  Valley  furnacet 24.50  24.50  24.50  33.00 

No.    2,    Southern.    Cln'tif..    25.05  25.05  27.55  31.05 

No.  2,  Birmingham,  Ala.t.   21.00  21.00  23.50  27.00 

No.   2  foundry,  Chicago*..    26.00  26.00  27.00  32.00 

Basle,  del'd,  eastern  Pa...    25.00  25.00  25.00  29.50 

Basic.    Valley    furnace 2i.00  24.50  25.00  33.50 

Vall.y  lir.-.s.  nui,  del.  P'gh.    187.26  28.26  28.26  35.77 

Mall.iMr.     i'h;.:if,-o» 26.00  26.00  27.00  32.00 

-Mall.., Mr,      \,,ll,y 24.50  24.50  24.50  33.50 

Gia>    i.iri;,-,   I'.ii.-il.urgh 25.76  25.76  25.76  34.27 

L.    S    iliai.c.al.   Chicago...     SO.Oi  32.15  32.15  36.15 

Ferromaiigaiicse,  furnace.  .110.00  110.00  112.50  67.50 

Rails,   Billets,   Etc.,    Per  Gross  Ton : 

O.-h.  rails,  heavy,  at  mill.. $43. 00  $43.00  $43.00  $43.00 

Bess,    billets.    Pittsburgh..    40.00  40.00  42.50  40.00 

O.-h.   billets,  Pittsburgh.  ..    40.00  40.00  42.50  40.00 

O.-h.  sheet    bars,    P'gh 42.50  42.50  42.50  40.00 

Forging  billets,  base,  P'gh.   47.50  47.50  47.50  45.00 

O.-h.    billets,    Phila .45.i7  47.67  47.67  45.17 

Wire   rods,    Pittsburgh 51.00  51.00  51.00  45.00 

Cents  Cents  Cents  Cents 

Skelp,  gr.   steel,   P'gh,   lb..      2.40  2.40  2.40  2.00 

Light    rails   at   mill 2.15  2.15  2.15  2.25 

Finished   Iron   and   Steel, 

Per  Lb.  to  Large  Buyers:         Cents  Cents  Cents  Cents 

Iron    bars.    Philadelphia...      2.67  2.67  2.67  2.475 

Iron  bars.  Chicago 2.35  2.35  2.40  2.50 

Steel    bars,    Pittsburgh 2.40  3.40  2.40  2.00 

Steel  bars,   Chicago 2.50  2.50  2.50  2.10 

Steel   bars.    New   Yortc 2.74  2.74  2.74  2.44 

Tank    plates.    Pittsburgh..      2.50  2.50  2.50  2.25 

Tank    plates,    Chicago 2.60  2.60  2.60  2.30 

Tank    plates.    New    York.  .      2.84  2.84  2.84  2.49 

Beams.     Pittsburgh 2.50  2.50  2.50  2.00 

Beams,   Chicago    2.60  2.60  2.60  2.20 

Beams,  New  York 2.84  2.84  2.84  2.44 

Steel    hoops,    Pittsburgh..       S.OO  3.15  3.15  2.90 

•The  average   switching  charge  for  delivery   to   foundries 

in  the  Chicago  district  is   61c.  per  ton. 

tSilicon,  1.75  to  2.25.      JSilicon,  2.25  to  2.75. 

The  prices  in  the  above  table  are  for  domestic  delivery  and 


Shpi»t>!    Naila   inA   Wire            ^^23  1923         1923  1922 

oneeis,  i^ails  ana  Wire,       oet.  2,  Sept.  25,  Sept.  4,    Oct.  3, 

Per  Lb.  to  Large  Buyers:        Cents  Cents  Cents  Cents 

Sheets,  black.  No.  28,  P'gh.     3.75  3.75         3.75  3.50 

Sheets,  galv..  No.  28,  P'gh.     5.00  5.00         5.00  4.50 

Sheets,  blue  an'I'd,   9  &   10     3.00  3.00         3.00  2.60 

Wire  nails,  Pittsburgh. ..  .      3.00  3.00         3.00  2.70 

Plain  wire,  Pittsburgh 2.75  2.75         2.75  2.45 

Barbed    wire,    galv.,    P'gh.      3.80  3.80          3.80  3.35 

Tin  plate,  100-lb.  box,  P'gh.   $5.50  $5.50  $5.50  $4.75 

Old  Material,    Per  Gross  Ton  : 

Carwheels,    Chicago $19. UO  $19.50     $20.00  $24.50 

Carwheels,  Philadelphia.  .  .     20.50  21.00  21.00  23.00 

Heavy  steel    scrap,    P'gh..     16.S0  17.50  18.00  22.00 

Heavy  steel  scrap,  Phila. .    16.00  16.50  17.00  18.50 

Heavy  steel  scrap,  Ch'go.  .     15.00  16.00  16.50  18.50 

No.   1  cast,   Pittsburgh 21.00  21.00  22.00  24.00 

No.    1   cast,    Philadelphia..     20.50  21.00  21.50  23.00 

No.  1  cast,  Ch'go   (net  ton)     19.00  19.50  19.50  21.00 

No.   1   RR.  wrot.  Phila....    19.00  19.00  18.00  23.00 

No.  1  RR.  wrot.  Ch'go(net)     14.5O  15.00  16.00  18.25 

Coke,    Connellsville,  I'er  Net  Ton  at  Oven  : 

Furnace    coke,    prompt....    $i.00  $4.25  $5.00  $12.00 

Foundry  coke,  prompt 5.00  5.00  6.00  13.00 

Metals, 

Per  Lb.  to  Large  Buyers:        Cents  Cents  Cents  Cents 

Lake  copper.  New  York...     1S.15  13. 87V4  14.00  14.25 

Electrolytic  copper,  refinery    IS.OO  13.25  13.50  13.75 

Zinc,   St.  Louis e.30  6.42^4  6.50  6.80 

Zinc,  New  York 6.65  6.77%  6.85  7.15 

Lead.    St.    Louis 6.70  6.75  6.70  6.30 

Lead,   New   York 7.00  7.10  7.00  6.65 

Tin   (Straits),  New  York..     .4^.871,2    42.25  41.50  32.871/2 

Antimony    (Asiatic),  N.  Y.     7.50  7.50  7.50  6.75 
lo  not  necessarily  apply  to  export  business. 


Composite  Price  Oct.  2,  192.3,  Finished  Steel,  2.775c.  Per  Lb. 


Based  on  prices  of  steel  bars,  1 
beams,  tank  plates,  plain  wire,  ' 
open-hearth  rails,  black  pipe  1  • 
and  black  sheets  J 


Sept.    25,   1923, 


2.775c. 
2.775c. 
2.474c. 


Composite  Price  Oct.  2,  1923,  Pig  Iron,  $23.96  Per  Gross  Ton 


Based  on  average  of  basic  and  foundry 
irons,  the  basic  being  Valley  quotation, 
the  foundry  an  average  of  Chicago. 
Philadelphia  and  Birmingham 


$24.38 
25.38 
32.11 

15.72 


have  been  taken  at  the  full  domestic  price  of  $5.50  base 
box.  That  this  business  should  come  to  this  country  at 
that  price  is  taken  to  mean  a  stronger  situation  across 
the  water  and  encourages  hopes  of  increased  export 
business. 

The  major  products,  plates,  shapes  and  bars,  are 
the  slow  movers.  As  to  prices,  the  most  important 
change  of  the  week  has  been  a  drop  of  $3  a  ton  in  hoops, 
bands  and  hot-rolled  strips.  These  products  now  are  at 
3c.  base,  as  against  3.15c.  set  up  as  the  fourth  quarter 
price.  The  weakness  in  this  line  finds  its  explanation 
in  the  fact  that  demand  is  below  normal  and  a  competi- 
tive condition  has  been  created  because  some  mills  in 
their  desire  to  maintain  relatively  full  operation  have 
gone  pretty  low  to  secure  orders.  On  wide  strips  3c. 
is  a  maximum  rather  than  a  minimum  price.  Early 
shipments  of  bolts,  nuts  and  rivets  can  be  had  at  sub- 
stantially lower  prices  than  manufacturers  have  an- 
nounced as  fourth  quarter  quotations.  Recent  quota- 
tions hold  on  all  other  products,  on  plates,  shapes  and 
bars  because  independent  makers  fear  they  would  have 
to  compete  with  the  present  invoice  price  of  the  Steel 
Corporation,  which  on  these  products  is  said  to  be  $6 
to  $10  a  ton  below  current  quotations.  Strict  adherence 
to  .quotations  by  independent  companies,  however,  is  re- 


sulting in  some  intermittency  in  rolling  mill  operations. 

The  market  still  is  headed  downward  on  the  primary 
materials.  Furnace  coke  has  sold  down  to  $4  per  net  ton 
at  ovens,  a  decline  of  25c.  a  ton  since  a  week  ago.  Basic 
iron  has  dropped  50c.  a  ton  to  $25  at  Valley  furnace  and 
Bessemer  $1  a  ton  to  $25.50  after  having  stood  at  $26.50 
since  early  July.  Further  declines  of  50c.  to  $1  a  ton 
have  taken  place  in  scrap  iron  and  steel. 

Pig  Iron.— The  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co. 
since  a  week  ago  has  closed  on  about  7000  tons  of  foun- 
dry iron  for  its  local  and  Cleveland  foundries  and  was 
able  to  purchase  this  iron  at  the  lowest  prices  of  the 
year  to  date.  The  bulk  of  the  3000  tons  for  Cleveland 
went  to  a  Cleveland  furnace  at  $25.50  delivered,  and  this 
price  also  was  made  by  a  Buffalo  producer  on  a  part 
of  the  tonnage.  For  its  Trafford,  Pa.,  works  the  bulk  of 
the  foundry  iron  was  secured  at  a  delivered  price  of 
$25.89  for  No.  2,  this  from  western  Pennsylvania  fur- 
naces, while  iron  bought  from  Valley  furnaces  sold  at 
$24  for  No.  3  grade  and  a  small  lot  of  No.  2X  brought 
$25.50.  The  National  Malleable  Casting  Co.  bought  1000 
tons  of  basic  at  $24.50  delivered  Sharon,  Pa.;  or  $24 
at  Valley  furnace.  While  small  sales  of  Bessemer  have 
been  made  at  $26  Valley  furnace  since  a  week  ago,  there 
was  one  sale  of  250  tons  to  a  local  melter  at  $25.60, 
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Valley  furnace.  These  were  the  only  important  sales 
of  the  week.  Buyers  generally  cling  to  the  idea  that 
large  stocks,  which  are  piled  up  on  local  furnace  yards, 
will  prevent  any  immediate  stiffening  of  prices  and 
they  are  governing  their  purchases  accordingly.  W.  P. 
Snyder  &  Co.  make  the  average  price  of  basic  iron  from 
Valley  furnaces  for  September  $24.50,  against  $25  in 
August,  and  on  Bessemer  $26.50,  the  same  price  as  in 
August. 

We  quote  Valley  furnace,  the  freight  rate  for  de- 
livery to  the  Cleveland  or  Pittsburgh  district  being 
$1.76  per  gross  ton  : 

Basic    $24.00 

Bessemer     $25.50  to    26.00 

Gray    forge    24.00 

No.    2    foundry 24.50 

No.    3    foundry 24.00 

Malleable    24.50 

Low  phosphorus,  copper  free 30.00 

Ferroalloys. — Activity  is  lacking  locally  in  all  of  the 
ferroalloys  and  prices  are  easy,  although  in  the  case  of 
ferromanganese  the  claim  is  made  that  practically  all 
of  the  resale  British  material  has  been  cleaned  up  and 
that  this  development  justifies  a  firmer  stand  as  to 
prices.  Agents  of  British  producers  have  been  advised 
that  the  price  still  is  $117.50  c.i.f.  Atlantic  seaboard 
duty  paid,  but  business  at  that  figure  is  out  of  the 
question  at  the  moment,  since  the  resale  tonnages  filled 
up  those  short  of  supplies  and  American  producers  have 
not  yet  withdrawn  their  quotation  of  $110,  furnace  or 
seaboard.  Spiegeleisen  is  dull  and  weak  and  available 
at  $4.3,  furnace,  for  average  20  per  cent  material.  Hard- 
ly enough  is  going  on  in  50  per  cent  ferrosilicon  to  de- 
termine real  prices,  but  the  market  is  not  quotable 
above  $82.50  delivered,  and  it  is  believed  that  $80  can 
be  done.    Prices  are  given  on  page  937. 

Semi-Finished  Steel. — A  Warren,  Ohio,  steel  com- 
pany is  making  frequent  appearances  in  the  market  for 
tin  bars  and  usually  seeks  delivery  within  a  week.  This 
interest  has  been  paying  $42.50,  Youngstown,  and  local- 
ly the  claim  is  made  that  $41  is  as  low  as  any  recent 
business  has  been  done  in  sheet  bars.  The  market  for 
billets  and  slabs  is  slow  and  weak,  and  while  there  have 
been  a  few  sales  of  small  tonnages  recently  as  high  as 
$42.50,  a  much  greater  amount  of  business  has  been 
done  at  or  near  $40.  Demand  for  sheets  is  very  light 
and  the  possibility  of  lower  prices  keeps  down  the  de- 
mand and  specifications  for  sheet  bars.  Considerable 
price  cutting  is  going  on  in  hoops,  bands  and  strips 
and  this  is  not  without  effect  upon  the  billet  and  slab 
market.  Forging  billets  still  are  quoted  at  $47.50,  base, 
but  no  large  tonnages  are  moving  at  that  figure,  and 
it  is  reported  that  those  making  forgings  for  the  auto- 
motive industry  are  exerting  considerable  pressure  for 
a  downward  revision  of  price.  Skelp  still  holds  at  2.40c.. 
but  that  price  is  largely  untested.  Wire  rods  are  slow 
of  sale  and  prices  are  slightly  easier  to  the  extent  that 
the  extra  for  coarse  rods  is  being  waived  by  some 
makers.     Prices  are  given  on  page  937. 

Wire  Products.— A  good  demand  is  observed  for 
plain  wii-e  from  manufacturers,  but  there  is  not  much 
activity  in  other  products.  Jobbers  are  carrying  fair 
sized  stocks  and,  having  an  idea  that  prices  will  be 
lower  before  they  are  higher,  they  are  disposed  to 
make  fresh  commitments  with  considerable  caution.  A 
fair  volume  of  orders  is  coming  to  local  mills,  but  most 
of  the  business  is  for  prompt  delivery  and  does  not  help 
to  create  backlogs,  since  the  mills  are  well  caught  up 
with  old  obligations  and  in  a  position  to  take  care  of 
current  orders.  There  is  close  adherence  to  quoted 
prices  by  local  mills.    Prices  are  given  on  page  936. 

Steel  Rails. — The  ordinary  quotation  on  light  rails 
rolled  from  billets  is  2.25c.,  base,  but  the  market  is  not 
firm  at  that  level  and  would  be  shaded  on  attractive 
orders.  On  such  business  2.15c.,  base,  or  less  could  be 
done  and  an  absence  of  sales  at  less  than  2.25c.,  base, 
in  the  past  week  is  explained  by  the  lack  of  inquiries 
of  an  attractive  character.  Light  sections  rolled  from 
old  standard  rails  still  are  to  be  had  at  from  1.90c.  to 
2c.,  base. 

We  quote  light  rails  rolled  from  new  steel  at 
2.15c.  to  2.25c.  base  (25-Ib.  to  45-lb.)  ;  those  rolled 
from  old  rails,  1.90c.  to  2c.  base  (12-lb.  to  45-lb.), 
f.o.b.  mill ;  standard  rails,  $43  per  gross  ton  mill,  for 
Bessemer  and  open-hearth  sections. 

Tubular   Goods. — Pressure  for  shipments  of  stand- 


ard pipe  still  is  heavy,  as  it  has  been  throughout  the 
year,  but  activity  in  oil  country  goods  still  is  on  a 
tapering  scale,  although  reports  of  a  decreased  pro- 
duction of  crude  oil  encourage  expectations  of  an  im- 
proved demand  before  the  end  of  the  year.  New  busi- 
ness in  boiler  tubes  is  slow  and  there  is  some  irregu- 
larity in  prices,  notably  in  seamless  tubes.  Discounts 
Cold-finished  Steel  Bars  and  Shafting. — Local  mills 
still  are  holding  to  3.25c.,  base,  although  the  demand  is 
comparatively  light.  Consumers  are  drawing  upon  their 
stocks  of  lower-priced  material  and  are  making  fresh 
purchases  with  considerable  caution  in  the  belief  that 
prices  are  not  going  to  be  any  higher  in  the  near  fu- 
ture, and  in  view  of  persistent  reports  of  a  weaker 
market  in  hot-rolled  bars  that  the  price  of  cold-finished 
bars  may  actually  decline.  The  extra  for  hot-rolled 
bars  of  cold-finishing  analysis  adopted  by  leading  manu- 
facturers as  of  July  1  has  not  yet  become  generally 
effective  because  the  manufacturers  had  so  much  busi- 
ness upon  their  books  before  the  change  was  announced. 
It  is  believed,  however,  that  such  tonnage  as  escaped 
the  extra  will  have  been  largely  shipped  in  the  next 
few  weeks.  Ground  shafting  still  is  quoted  at  3.65c., 
base,  f.o.b.  mill  for  carload  lots. 

Hot-Rolled  Flats. — This  line  of  products  seems  to 
have  pretty  generally  settled  to  3c.,  base,  Pittsburgh, 
as  a  maximum,  although  the  former  quotation  of  3.15c. 
has  not  entirely  disappeared.  Business  at  the  latter 
figure  has  been  difficult,  however,  as  so  many  mills  have 
considered  the  assurance  of  full  mill  operations  of  first 
importance  and  have  not  hesitated  to  cut  prices  to 
maintain  schedules.  On  wide  strips  well  below  3c.,  base, 
has  been  done,  although  makers  here  deny  having  gone 
as  low  as  2.75c.,  reported  in  other  centers.  Strip 
makers  are  having  pretty  stout  competition  from  plates 
or  skelp  and  from  manufacturers  who  have  jobbing 
mills,  at  present  none  too  well  supplied  with  orders  lor 
regular  jobbing  mill  products.  Prices  are  given  on  page 
936. 

Structural  Material. — Weaker  advices  from  other 
markets  have  found  no  response  locally,  although  in- 
dependent mills  are  exhausting  their  backlogs  and  cur- 
tailed mill  operations  are  in  prospect,  since  fresh  in- 
quiries run  chiefly  to  small  tonnages  and  are  not  especi- 
ally numerous.  Prices  are  given  on  page  936. 

Plates. — The  leading  interest  still  has  a  comfoi-table 
backlog  but  is  producing  and  shipping  at  a  rate  that 
suggests  its  early  ability  to  take  on  new  business.  In- 
dependent mills  are  not  as  well  off  and  are  making 
very  prompt  delivery  of  the  small  tonnages  now  being 
sought.  There  has  been  a  considerable  falling  off  in  the 
demand  for  oil  storage  tanks  now  that  the  production 
of  crude  oil  has  begun  to  show  some  decrease.  Tliere 
is  no  shading  of  the  regular  market  price  of  2.60c. 
base,  but  inquiries  of  a  size  that  might  induce  conces- 
sions are  lacking.    Prices  given  on  page  936. 

Bolts,  Nuts  and  Rivets. — There  seem  to  be  two  dis- 
tinct markets  in  these  products.  Makers  generally  ap- 
pear to  lack  prompt  shipment  orders  and  are  going 
pretty  low  to  get  them.  The  effort  is  being  made  to 
hold  bolts  at  60  and  5  per  cent  off  list  for  large  machine 
bolts  for  fourth  quarter  contracts,  but  for  spot  delivery 
the  common  price  is  60  and  10  per  cent  off  list.  Lower 
prices  also  are  obtainable  on  nuts  for  prompt  shipment 
than  on  fourth  quarter  contracts,  and  in  rivets  at  least 
one  order  recently  was  placed  as  low  as  $2.75  base,  and 
$2.85  is  a  fairly  common  quotation  on  desirable  orders, 
as  against  $3  named  by  large  producers  for  fourth  quar- 
ter. The  quotable  range  on  large  rivets  is  from  $2.75 
to  $3.  The  decline  in  rivet  prices  is  much  less  than  is 
indicated,  however,  owing  to  increases  in  the  extras, 
which  mean  actual  prices  well  up  to  those  obtained  on 
the  higher  base  and  lower  extras.  Prices  are  given  on 
page  936. 

Cold-Rolled  Strips. — There  is  fairly  close  adherence 
to  5c.,  base,  Pittsburgh,  on  this  product,  although  de- 
mand is  light  by  comparison  with  that  of  the  fore  part 
of  the  year.  Buyers  are  placing  orders  rather  than 
contracts  as  a  general  rule,  a  tendency  which  reflects 
some  lack  of  confidence  in  the  maintenance  of  the  pres- 
ent price.  » 
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Iron  and  Steel  Bars. — All  makers  of  steel  bars  here 
still  claim  to  be  adhering  firmly  to  2.40c.  base,  and  the 
tendency  anions  independent  mills  is  to  curtail  produc- 
tion rather  than  cut  that  price.  We  also  note  close  ad- 
herence to  quotations  on  iron  bars. 

Wo   quote  soft  steel   bars,   rolled  from  billets,  at 

2.40c.   biisf :    bars   for  oold-flnlshlng   or   screw   stock 

analysis,    $3    per    ton    over    base ;    reinforcing    bars. 

rolled    from    billets,    2.40c.    base;    refined    iron   bars. 

3.2Bc.  base.  In  carload  lots  or  more,  f.o.b.  Plttsbureli. 

Sheets. — While  business  in  sheets  shows  some  im- 
provement with  most  makers,  it  would  be  exaggeration 
to  call  the  market  active.  It  is  intimated  that  the  next 
report  of  the  National  Association  of  Sheet  and  Tin- 
plate  Manufacturers  will  show  that  September  orders 
were  practically  double  those  of  -August.  The  American 
Sheet  &  Tinplate  Co.  has  bookings  which  it  is  estimated 
will  take  it  through  November  at  the  present  rate  of 
operation,  about  80  per  cent  of  capacity.  Concessions 
from  regular  quotations  have  appeared  in  practically  all 
finishes  except  possibly  automobile  body  stock.  Prices 
are  given  on  page  936. 

Track  Fastenings. — Weakness  of  small  spikes  in  the 
East  seems  to  be  spreading,  as  a  delivered  price  of 
$3.25,  base  100  lb.,  has  appeared  here.  As  high  as  $3. .50 
still  is  quoted  and  sales  are  claimed  at  that  price,  but 
apparently  on  rather  small  lots.  Track  bolts  and  tie- 
plates  are  steady  as  to  price,  but  show  only  moderate 
activity.    Prices  are  given  on  page  936. 

Tin  Plate. — Large  container  manufacturers  are  al- 
ready making  known  probable  requirements  for  the  first 
half  of  1924  and  the  leading  interest  already  considers 
that  the  bulk  of  its  production  for  that  period  is  en- 
gaged. Nothing  yet  has  been  said  as  to  prices  for  the 
first  and  second  quarters  of  the  new  year,  but  the  com- 
mon impression  is  that  the  present  prices  will  be  con- 
tinued, this  idea  finding  support  in  the  fact  that  some 
fair  sized  export  orders  recently  were  taken  at  the  full 
domestic  quotation  of  ?5.50. 

Old  Material. — Only  an  appraisal  of  prices  is  pos- 
sible this  week,  since  there  is  practically  no  demand 
from  the  steel  manufacturers  and  the  dullness  is  only 
slightly  less  intense  as  far  as  the  foundries  and  con- 
sumers of  specialties  are  concerned.  The  undertone  of 
the  market  is  decidely  soft,  because  dealers  ai-e  not 
anxious  to  take  on  material  for  which  they  see  no  out- 
let except  their  own  yards  and  prices  are  not  yet  down 
to  a  level  where  purchases  for  yard  are  considered  safe. 
Much  material  is  pressed  for  sale  and  dealers  report 
having  bought  heavy  melting  steel  as  low  as  $16.  Steel 
mills,  being  out  of  the  market,  have  declined  offers  of 
this  grade  at  $17.  It  is  claimed  by  dealers  that  they 
also  have  been  able  to  buy  compressed  sheets  as  low  as 
$14,  delivered,  but  this  is  believed  to  be  an  exceptional 
case  and  is  hardly  representative  of  the  market.  Local 
mills  which  have  been  buying  turnings  and  borings 
have  covered  their  present  requirements  and  have  ma- 
terially lowered  their  bids.  Prices  show  further  de- 
clines as  compared  with  last  week  or  from  50c.  to  $1  a 
ton  and  on  a  number  of  grades  are  the  lowest  of  the 
year. 

We  quote  for  delivery  to  consumers'  mill  in  the 
Pittsburgh  and  other  districts  taking  the  Pittsburgh 
freight  rate  as  follows: 

Per  Gfi-oss  Ton 

Heavy    melting    steel $16.50  to  $17.00 

Xo.  1  cast,  cupola  size 21.00  to    21.50 

Rails  for  roiling.  Newark  and 
Cambridge.  Ohio  ;  Cumberland. 
Md.  ;    Huntington,   W.  Va..  and 

Franklin.    Pa IS. 00  to    IS. 50 

Compressed  sheet  steel 14.50  to    15.00 

Bundled  sheets,  sides  and  ends..  13.60  to  14.00 
Railrnad  knuckles  and  couplers..  21.00  to  21.50 
Raili-. -ul  -r.ii  :i,iri  leaf  springs...  21.00  to  21.50 
L'.\v   iiii'.   i.iM.nr.  1, loom  and  billet 

.  iMi  24.00to    24.50 

I^ou     .h-  11     i.late  and  other 

in;:..  II, .i     23.00to    23.50 

R;iilnja.l    iiiall,;<ible    20.50  to    21.00 

Steel  car  axles    20.00  to    20.50 

Cast   iron    wheels    IS. 00  to    18.50 

Rolled   steel   wheels    21.00  to    21.50 

Machine    shop    turnings    13.00  to    13.50 

Sheet   bar   crops 18.50  to    19.00 

Heavy  steel  axle  turnings 15.00  to    15.50 

Short  shoveling  turnings 14.00  to    14.50 

Heavy  breakable  cast    18.50  to    19.00 

Stove    plate    15.00  to    15.50 

Cast  iron  borings   15.00  to    15.50 

No.    1    railroad    wrought 13.50  to    14.00 

No.    2    railroad    wrought 16.50  to    17.00 


Coke  and  Coal. — The  niaiket  continues  dull  and  al- 
most entirely  in  buyers'  favor.  This  is  particularly  the 
case  on  coal,  offerings  of  which  still  greatly  exceed  the 
demand.  Spot  furnace  coke  is  down  to  $4  per  net  ton  at 
ovens  on  sales  and  higher  figures  now  are  simply  ask- 
ing prices.  There  is  no  contract  business  whatever  in 
furnace  coke;  the  asking  prices  on  such  tonnages  range 
from  $4.50  to  $4.75,  but  the  best  brands  probably  could 
be  bought  at  the  lower  figure  and  less  desirable  ones  at 
$4.25.  Spot  foundry  coke  still  is  quotable  from  $5  to 
$5.50.  Slack  steam  coal  has  sold  as  low  as  90c.  a  ton, 
mines,  and  gas  slack  is  available  at  from  $1.25  to  $1.35. 
We  quote  mine  run  steam  coal  at  $1.85  to  $2.10,  mine 
run  coking  coal  at  $2  and  gas  grade  at  $2.25. 


BRITISH  MARKET  FIRM 

Pig    Iron    Market    Improved — ^Buying    by    Japan 
Heavy — Mass  Production 

London,  England,  Sept.  20. — There  has  been  a 
slightly  improved  tone  during  the  past  week  or  so 
which  is  in  part  attributable  to  the  sudden  rush  of 
orders  from  the  Far  East.  Pig  iron  consumers  at 
home  and  abroad  are  evidently  beginning  to  feel  that 
prices  are  about  as  low  as  they  are  likely  to  go  as 
long  as  costs  remain  where  they  are  and  in  consequence 
there  has  been  more  disposition  to  enter  into  forward 
commitments  and  demand  has  been  spread  over  the 
end  of  the  year  requirements.  Inquiry  from  the  con- 
tinent has  also  improved,  but  stocks  of  pig  iron  are 
still  fairly  substantial.  No.  3  Cleveland  is  at  about 
97s.,  while  for  East  Coast  mixed  numbers  hematite 
makers  ask  from  99s.  to  100s. 

It  was  thought  at  one  time  that  the  Japanese  re- 
quirements would  be  on  a  very  heavy  scale  as  a  result 
of  the  earthquake,  but  so  far  there  has  been  no  ex- 
traordinary demand  from  that  quarter  except  for  gal- 
vanized sheets,  galvanized  wire,  and  wire  nails  of 
which  large  quantities  have  been  bought  for  immediate 
reconstructional  requirements,  but  there  is  as  yet  little 
sign  of  important  structural  material  orders  coming  to 
hand,  though  it  is  reported  that  several  lines  have 
been  placed  with  continental  producers. 

The  weakest  part  of  the  iron  and  steel  trades  is 
undoubtedly  the  abstention  from  buying  from  India 
and  until  this  market  comes  in  to  place  its  normal  re- 
quirements little  revival  can  be  looked  for.  New  ship- 
building is  at  a  very  low  rate,  but  there  is  considerable 
activity   at   the  railroad   material   plants. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  mass  production  is 
being  adopted  by  the  London,  Midland  &  Scottish  Rail- 
way at  their  Derby  car  building  works,  and,  whereas 
it  used  to  take  from  six  weeks  to  complete  a  car,  one 
can  now  be  assembled  in  six  days.  It  is  rather  early 
to  judge  what  effect  the  new  processes  will  have  upon 
the  car  building  trades,  but  Mr.  Nicholson,  general 
secretary  of  the  Vehicle  Builders'  Union,  remarked 
that  "there  is  no  doubt  that  mass  production  in  some 
form  or  other  is  now  essential  in  railway  carriage 
construction." 

An  interesting  news  item  is  the  statement  that  a 
large  iron  and  steel  merchant  company  has  recently 
purchased  from  the  Admiralty  a  huge  steel  floating 
dock  for  testing  submarines  which  was  constructed 
for  the  German  Navy  and  taken  over  by  the  British 
Admiralty  at  the  end  of  the  war.  This  dock  weighs 
5000  tons,  and  has  a  total  length  of  412  ft.  and  a 
breadth  of  131  ft.,  and  the  main  feature  of  its  con- 
struction is  a  large  cylinder  for  the  reception  of  the 
submarine  for  testing  purposes.  It  was  designed  by 
an  engineer  in  Hamburg  and  the  plans  were  rejected 
by  the  Russian  Government,  to  whom  they  were  first 
submitted,  but  in  1917  were  accepted  by  the  German 
Government.  The  construction,  however,  was  delayed 
and  was  not  completed  before  1918.  The  merchant 
company  has  bought  the  dock  for  breaking  up  purposes 
and  are  taking  it  to  their  depot  at  Queenborough 
where  they  are  now  engaged  in  breaking  up  two 
dreadnoughts. 
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Chicago 


Favorable    Signs   Not    Entirely   Absent    in    a 
Quiet  Market 

Chicago,  Oct.  2.— The  market  is  quiet  in  all  de- 
partments with  buyers  still  pursuing  a  waiting  policy. 
Pig  iron  and  scrap  are  notably  weak,  and  while  the 
heavier  forms  of  finished  steel  products  still  are  steady, 
consumers  are  placing  orders  cautiously.  But  signs 
of  improvement  are  not  entirely  lacking.  An  important 
local  independent  reports  that  bookings  are  now  equal 
to  shipments,  although  this  is  not  yet  true  of  other 
producers.  The  Chicago  district  office  of  another  im- 
portant mill  booked  100  per  cent  more  business  in 
September  than  in  August.  Much  of  the  tonnage  taken 
was  rails,  the  remainder  consisting  largely  of  plates, 
shapes  and  bars.  Nothing  resembling  a  real  buying 
movement,  however,  has  developed,  and  in  view  of  the 
satisfactory  deliveries  now  available,  it  is  probable 
that  users  will  continue  to  limit  their  orders  to  early 
requirements.  Mills  are  encouraged  by  sustained  con- 
sumption among  industrial  plants,  some  of  which  are 
operating  at  close  to  100  per  cent.  On  the  other  hand, 
some  industries  are  fast  approaching  the  time  when 
they  will  be  forced  to  curtail,  if  they  have  not  already 
done  so.  The  operating  schedules  of  a  number  of 
automobile  manufacturers  are  now  being  reduced,  and 
in  view  of  the  lack  of  new  orders  for  railroad  cars, 
carbuilders  will  soon  reach  the  end  of  their  present 
bookings.  Fabricators  in  this  district,  however,  have 
enough  structural  business  to  keep  them  occupied 
until  well  toward  the  end  of  the  year. 

Blast  furnace  and  mill  operations  of  the  two  leading 
local    steel    interests    remain   substantially    unchanged. 

Pig  Iron. — The  market  is  quiet  and  prices  are  soft. 
Charcoal  has  declined  $2  to  $27,  base  furnace.  South- 
ern foundry  is  notably  weak  with  $21,  Birmingham,  the 
common  quotation,  and  50c.  less  than  that  reported 
in  connection  with  recent  sales  in  Michigan.  In  fact, 
as  low  as  $20,  Birmingham,  has  been  quoted  in  a  few 
instances,  although  no  orders  at  that  price  have  been 
reported  in  this  district.  The  recent  arrival  of  two 
boatloads  of  Buffalo  iron,  previously  noted  in  this  col- 
umn, has  further  stimulated  competition  in  the  sale  of 
Northern  foundry.  Local  producers  now  contemplate 
the  shipment  of  an  equivalent  tonnage  into  the  Buffalo 
market.  Sales  of  Northern  iron  in  this  territory  dur- 
ing the  week  have  been  few  and  so  far  as  can  be 
ascertained  have  brought  the  full  market  of  $26,  base 
furnace.  In  sections  intermediate  between  producing 
centers,  that  price  has  been  shaded  as  much  as  $1 
a  ton  to  meet  the  competition  of  outside  furnaces. 
Two  Indiana  melters  are  understood  to  have  bought 
500  tons  of  malleable  and  200  tons  of  foundry  at  $25 
base,  Chicago.  A  melter  in  the  St.  Louis  metropolitan 
district  has  purchased  5000  tons  of  basic  from  a  Chi- 
cago seller.  A  Wisconsin  plant  is  inquiring  for  1000 
tons  of  foundry  for  delivery  over  the  current  quarter. 
Another  Wisconsin  melter  has  closed  for  200  tons  each 
of  Northern  and  Southern  foundry.  A  local  buyer  is 
in  the  market  for  300  tons  of  low  phosphorus.  A 
Michigan  melter  has  purchased  100  tons  of  8  per  cent 
silvery  at  the  Jackson  County  schedule.  While  melters' 
stocks  are  low,  their  failure  to  buy  for  other  than 
immediate  needs  is  not  due  entirely  to  a  desire  to  drive 
prices  down.  On  the  contrary,  the  spirit  of  caution 
has  extended  to  the  melters'  customers  with  the  result 
that  the  forward  commitments  on  the  books  of  foun- 
dries are  too  small  to  justify  an  intelligent  estimate 
of  their  iron  requirements  for  any  distance  ahead. 
They  purchase  iron  as  they  find  it  necessary  to  take 
care  of  new  business  as  it  comes  in,  and  the  surprising 
feature  of  the  entire  situation  is  that  foundry  opera- 
tions are  so  well  maintained.  In  some  directions,  nota- 
bly in  the  automotive  industry,  there  has  been  some 
curtailment,  but  this  is  regarded  as  seasonal,  inasmuch 
as  automobile  output  generally  declines  in  the  fall. 
September  bookings  of  Northern  furnaces  were  ap- 
proximately equal  to  those  of  August.     Stocks  on  fur- 


nace yards  are  still  large  and  it  is  probable  that 
another  merchant  furnace  will  be  banked  or  blown  out 
in  the  near  future. 

Quotations  on  Northern  foundry  high  phosphorus 
malleable  and  basic  irons  are  f.o.b.  local  furnace  and 
do  not  include  an  average  switching  charge  of  61c. 
per  ton.  Other  prices  are  for  iron  delivered  at  con- 
sumer's yard  or  when  so  indicated,  f.o.b.  furnace 
other  than  local. 

Lake  Superior  charcoal,  averaging 

sil.  1.50,  delivered  at  Chicago.  .$30.04  to  $30.15 
Northern  coice.  No.   1,  sil.  2.25  to 

2.75     26.50 

Northern  coke,  foundry,  No.  2,  sil. 

1.75   to   2.25 26.00 

Malleable,  not  over  2.25  sil 26.00 

Basic    26.00 

High   phosphorus    26.00 

Southern    No.    2 27.01 

Low   phos..    sil.    1    to   2   per   cent, 

copper   free    34.00 

Silvery,  sil.  S  per  cent 39.29 

Ferroalloys. — A  local  buyer  has  closed  for  200  tons 
of   15   per   cent  ferrosilicon.     Another   Chicago  melter 
has  placed  an  order  for  100  tons  of  12  per  cent  elec- 
trolytic ferrosilicon.     Recent  sales  of  ferromanganese, 
largely  resale  lots,  have  been   made   at  from  $102  up 
to  $110,  seaboard.     Producers'  prices  are  said  to  have 
stiffened    at   $110   with   the   possibility   of   an   advance 
to  the  former  figure  of  $117.50,  seaboard.     Prospective 
orders  here  include  one  lot  of  400  or  500  tons.     Spiegel- 
eisen  has  declined  to  $40,  furnace,  or  $45.80,  delivered. 
We  quote  SO  per  cent  ferromanganese,  $116.56  to 
$117.38,    delivered;    50    per   cent    ferrosilicon.    $85    to 
$87.  delivered;  spiegeleisen,  IS  to  22  per  cent,  $45.80, 
delivered. 

Plates. — In  the  absence  of  railroad  car  buying  and 
oil  tank  business,  the  plate  market  is  quiet.  Present 
efforts  of  oil  producers  to  effect  a  general  curtailment 
of  pumping  and  drilling  operations  are  expected  to 
fail,  in  which  case  the  purchase  of  much  additional  stor- 
age capacity  will  become  imperative.  Prices  are  firm 
at  2.60c.  Chicago. 

The    mill    quotation    is    2.60c..    Chicago.      Jobbers 

quote  3.30c.  for  plates  out  of  stock. 

Cast  Iron  Pipe. — In  view  of  the  steady  decline  of  pig 
iron,  lower  pipe  prices  would  not  be  surprising.  Cur- 
rent quotations  show  on  increasing  trend  toward  soft- 
ness, particularly  on  business  for  extended  delivery, 
and  general  reductions  are  believed  inevitable.  It  is 
improbable,  however,  that  there  will  be  any  radical  drop 
from  the  present  market  level,  as  the  bookings  of  pipe 
makers  are  still  fairly  comfortable,  notably  in  the 
smaller  diameters.  The  United  States  Cast  Iron  Pipe 
&  Foundry  Co.  has  booked  3000  tons  of  48-in.  for 
Omaha,  Neb.;  860  tons  for  Chicago,  and  300  tons  for 
Berne,  Ind.  James  B.  Clow  &  Sons  have  been  awarded 
500  tons  by  Orrville,  Ohio,  and  250  tons  by  Port  Huron, 
Mich.  Detroit  took  bids  yesterday  on  500  tons  of  12-in. 
Whitecloud,  Mich.,  takes  figures  Oct.  4  on  approximate- 
ly 100  tons  of  4-,  6-  and  8-in.  Lake  County,  Ohio,  which 
received  revised  figures  on  1200  tons  Sept.  28,  is  ex- 
pected to  place  the  business  by  next  Monday. 

We  quote  per  net  ton.  f.o.b.  Chicago,  as  follows : 

Water    pipe,    4-in.,     $63.20;    6-in.    to    12-in.,    $59.20; 

above  12-in.,  $57.20;  class  A  and  gas  pipe,  $5  extra. 

Sheets. — Actual  orders  from  Japan  have  failed  to 
materialize  as  yet,  but  some  manufacturers  are  confi- 
dent that  when  business  does  come  from  that  country 
it  will  employ  from  20  to  30  per  cent  of  American  mill 
capacity  for  several  months.  In  the  meantime  the  mar- 
ket has  a  softer  tendency.  A  number  of  the  smaller 
mills  continue  to  quote  3.75c.  base,  Pittsburgh,  for 
black,  and  sporadic  quotations  on  galvanized  at  as  low 
as  4.90c.  and  4.85c.,  base,  Pittsburgh,  are  reported.  Ap- 
parently a  comparatively  small  amount  of  new  tonnage 
is  being  booked  at  any  price. 

Mill  quotations  are  3.75c.  to  3.85c.  for  No.  28 
black,  3c.  for  No.  10  blue  annealed  and  5c.  for  No. 
28  galvanized,  all  being  Pittsburgh  prices,  subject 
to  a  freight  rate  to  Chicago  of  34c.  per  100  lb. 

Jobbers  quote,  f.o.b.  Chicago,  4.35c.  for  blue  an- 
nealed, 5.20c.  for  black  and  6.35c.  for  galvanized. 

Bolts  and  Nuts. — With  buying  slow  and  competition 
for  business  keen,  the  market  is  soft.  Generally  speak- 
ing, the  lower  prices  shown  on  page  936,  figured  on  an 
f.o.b.    Chicago   basis,   represent   what    is   being   done    :o 
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olitain  pai-tiiularly  attractive  orders,  while  the  higher 
prices  art'  llu'  more  common  quotations.  In  extreme 
instances  sellers  have  increased  their  discounts  suf- 
ficiently to  compensate  for  the  higher  list  prices  recent- 
ly put  into  effect. 

Jobbers  quote  structural  rivets,  4c. ;  boiler  rivets, 
4.20c.;  machine  bolts  up  to  %  x  4  In.,  45  and  5  per 
cent  off;  larger  sizes.  45  and  5  oft;  carriage  bolts 
up  to  %  X  G  In.,  40  and  5  off;  larger  sizes,  40  and  5 
off;  hot  pressed  nuts,  squares  and  hexagons,  tapped, 
$2.50  oft;  blank  nuts,  $2. GO  off;  coach  or  lag  screws, 
gimlet  points,  square  heads,  50  and  5  per  cent  off. 

Kails  and  Track  Supplies.— The  Chesapeake  &  Ohio 
has  ei|u:illy  divided  17,000  tons  of  standard  section  rails 
between  the  two  local  mills  and  is  understood  to  have 
placed  l.'ijOOO  tons  additional  with  mills  east  of  here. 
The  Hocking  Valley  has  ordered  5400  tons  of  rails  from 
Carnegie  Steel  Co.  Chicago  mill  bookings  for  the  first 
half  of  1924  are  now  estimated  at  over  250,000  tons, 
and  it  is  believed  that  a  considerable  quantity  of  rails 
for  that  delivery  is  still  to  be  bought.  The  Missouri 
Pacific  is  e.xpected  to  buy  30,000  tons  and  other  roads 
which  will  probably  also  take  action  include  the  Chi- 
cago &  Northwestern,  the  Santa  Fe,  the  Rock  Island, 
the  Nickel  Plate,  the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas,  the 
Cotton  Belt  and  the  Pennsylvania.  Demand  for  light 
rails  is  slightly  better  with  local  prices  unchanged. 

Standard  Bessemer  and  open-hearth  rails,  ?43 ; 
light  rails,  rolled  steel,  2.25c.  f.o.b.  makers'  mills. 

Standard  railroad  spikes,  3.25c.  mill ;  track  l?olts 
with  square  nuts.  4.25c.  mill;  iron  tie  plates.  2.S5c. 
mill ;  steel  tie  plates,  2.60c.,  f.o.b.  mill ;  angle  bars. 
2.75c.,  f.o.b.  mill. 

Jobbers  quote  standard  spikes  out  of  warehouse 
at  3.90c.  base  and  track  bolts,  4.90c.  base. 

Structural  Material. — Notwithstanding  the  recent 
decline  in  lettings,  fabricators  in  this  district  have  sat- 
isfactory bookings,  some  of  the  larger  companies  being 
committed  until  the  end  of  the  year.  Buying  of  plain 
material  shows  some  improvement,  although  most  indi- 
vidual orders  are  small.  Among  new  fabricating 
projects  a  bridge  progi'am  authorized  by  the  Legisla- 
ture of  South  Dakota  is  of  interest.  This  provides  for 
five  bridges  across  the  Missouri  River  between  the 
northern  and  southern  boundaries  of  the  State.  For 
two  of  them,  namely,  one  at  Wheeler  and  one  at  Mo- 
bridge,  involving  a  total  of  2100  tons,  appropriations 
have  already  been  set  aside.  Plain  material  remains 
steady  at  2.60c.  Chicago. 

The  mill  quotation  on  plain  material  is  2.60c.. 
Chicago.  Jobbers  quote  3.30c.  for  plain  material  out 
of  warehouse. 

Wire  Products. — New  business  still  falls  short  of 
mill  shipments,  reflecting  the  conservative  attitude  of 
both  jobbers  and  retailers.  Jobbers  are  buying  enough 
to  replenish  their  stocks  as  they  are  depleted,  but  not 
much  beyond  that.  Actual  consumption  shows  little  re- 
cession, but  mill  bookings  for  the  time  being  are  af- 
fected by  the  hesitant  attitude  of  buyers.  For  mill 
prices,  which  are  steady  and  unchanged,  see  finished 
iron  and  steel,  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh,  page  936. 

We  quote  warehouse  prices  f.o.b.  Chicago :  No.  6 
to  No.  9  bright  basic  wire,  $3.90  per  100  lb.;  extra 
for  black  annealed  wire.  15c.  per  100  lb.;  common 
wire  nails.  $3.80  per  100  lb. ;  cement  coated  nails, 
$3.25  per  keg. 

Reinforcing  Bars.— Prices  have  been  rather  erratic 
since  the  market  broke  from  3c.,  Chicago  warehouse, 
but  the  ruling  price  level  now  appears  to  be  settling 
at  2.7.5c.  Competition  is  still  keen,  however,  and  it  is 
possible  that  a  large  tonnage  of  desirable  specifications 
might  still  be  placed  at  a  lower  figure.  Recent  lettings 
include: 

Freight  house  for  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  Railroad. 
900  tons  to  Kalman  Steel  Co. 

Olympia  Fields  Country  Club  club  house  near  Chicago, 
200   tons  to  Kalman  Steel  Co. 

High  school,  Mishav/aka,  Ind..  170  tons  to  Concrete 
Steel  Co. 

Illinois  highway  work.  150  tons  to  Concrete  Steel  Co. 

Middle  West  Utilities  Co.  power  house.  Tulsa.  Okla..  100 
tons  to  Joseph  T.  Ryerson  &  Son. 

Department  store,  Pullman,  111.,  100  tons  to  Concrete 
Steel  Co. 


Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  Railroad,  100  tons  for 
work  at  Harrington,  Kan.,  to  Corrugated  Bar  Co. 

Pending  work  includes: 

Superstructure  for  Milwaukee  Journal  building,  Milwau- 
kee, 500  tons. 

Illinois  State  Journal  Building,  Springfield.  111.,  210  tons, 
bids  on  general  contract  taken  Oct.   1. 

Bars. — Bookings  in  soft  steel  bars  show  some  gain, 
although  still  unequal  to  mill  shipments.  Local  mill 
prices  remain  steady  at  2.50c.  Chicago,  but  it  is  notable 
that  a  few  sales  of  deformed  bars  from  warehouse  have 
recently  been  made  at  mill  quotations.  Bar  iron  prices 
remain  unchanged,  but  soft,  with  new  business  light. 
The  bar  iron  mill  of  the  Interstate  Iron  &  Steel  Co. 
at  East  Chicago,  which  has  been  idle,  will  resume  opera- 
tions the  middle  of  this  week.  Rail  steel  bars  are 
steady  at  2.30c.,  but  demand  is  inactive.  The  Moline 
hard  steel  mill  of  the  Republic  Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  which 
has  been  down  for  several  weeks,  is  expected  to  resume 
the  middle  of  this  week  or  the  beginning  of  next. 

Mill  prices  are:  Mild  steel  bars,  2.50c.,  Chicago; 
common  bar  iron,  2.35c.  to  2.40c.,  Chicago  ;  rail  steel, 
2.30c.,  Chicago  mill. 

Jobbers  quote  3.20c.  for  steel  bars  out  of  ware- 
house. The  warehouse  quotation  on  cold-rolled  steel 
bars  and  shafting  is  4.55c.  for  rounds  and  5.05c.  for 
flats,  squares  and  hexagons. 

Jobbers  quote  hard  and  medium  deformed  steel 
bars  at  2.75c.  base;  hoops,  4.55c.;  bands,  3.96c. 

Old  Material. — The  market  is  exceedingly  weak  and 
the  only  question  in  doubt  is  the  extent  to  which  prices 
have  declined  below  last  week's  level.  Consumers  show 
little  interest  and  even  brokers  are  cautious  about  buy- 
ing. The  last  mill  purchase  of  heavy  melting  was  at 
$16,  but  the  best  price  offered  by  a  user  today  is  $15.50. 
A  few  moderate  sales  of  stove  plate  to  melters  has  been 
made.  Railroad  offerings  are  large.  The  Chicago  & 
Northwestern  has  advertised  8000  tons;  the  Burlington, 
5000  tons;  the  Pennsylvania,  Southwestern  Region,  7500 
tons;  the  Pennsylvania,  Northwestern  Region,  2600 
tons;  and  the  Michigan  Central  and  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral, blind  lists.  Through  typographical  errors  steel 
rails  less  than  three  feet  and  machine  shop  turnings 
were  incorrectly  quoted  in  the  issue  of  Sept.  27.  Short 
rails  should  have  been  quoted  at  $20  to  $20.50  per  gross 
ton  and  machine  shop  turnings  at  $8.50  to  $9  per  net 
ton. 

We  quote  delivery  in  consumers'  yards.  Chicago 
and  vicinity,  all  freight  and  transfer  charges  paid, 
as  follows: 

Per  Gross  Ton 

Iron    rails     $20.50  to  $21.00 

Cast    iron    car    wheels 19.00  to    19.50 

Relaying  rails.  56  and  60  lb 26.00  to    27.00 

Relaying  rails,  65  lb.  and  heavier   32.00  to    35.00 
Rolled  or  forged  steel   car  wheels  20.00  to    20.50 

Rails  for  rolling 17.00  to    17.50 

Steel  rails,  less  than  3  ft 19.00  to    19.50 

Heav>'    melting  steel 15.00  to    15.50 

Frogs,    switches    and    guards    cut 

apart    15.25  to    15.75 

Shoveling  steel    14.75  to    15.25 

Drop  forge  flashings 11.00  to    11.50 

Hydraulic    compressed    sheets....    12.50  to    13.00 

Axle    turnings    12.00  to    12.50 

Steel    angle    bars 17.00  to    17.50 

Per  Net    Ton 

Iron  angle  and   splice  bars 20.50  to  21.00 

Iron  arch  bars  and  transoms 20.50  to  21.00 

Iron  car  axles 25.00  to  25.50 

Steel  car  axles    17.50  to  18.00 

No.    1    busheling 12.00  to  12.50 

No.    2    busheling 8.50  to  9.00 

Cut    forge     14.00  to  14.50 

Pipes  and  flues    8.50  to  9.00 

No.    1   railroad  wrought 14.50  to  15.00 

No.  2  railroad  wrought 14.00  to  14.50 

Steel  knuckles  and  couplers 18.50  to  19.00 

Coil    springs 19.00  to  19,50 

No.    1    machinery    cast 19.00  to  19.50 

No.  1  railroad  cast 18.50  to  19.00 

No.  1  agricultural  cast 19.00  to  19.50 

Low  phos.  punchings 16.00  to  16.50 

Locomotive  tires,   smooth 15.00  to  15.50 

Machine    shop    turnings    8.00  to  8.50 

Cast   borings    10.00  to  10.50 

Short   shoveling   turnings 10.00  to  10.50 

Stove    plate    16.50  to  17.00 

Grate  bars    14.00  to  15.00 

Brake  shoes    15.50  to  16.00 

Railroad  malleable    18.50  to  19,00 

Agrlcultiiral   malleable    17.50  to  18.00 
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Pig  Iron  Prices  Lower,  with  Limited  Business 
Being  Done 

New  York,  Oct.  2.— Weakness  continues  in  the 
pig  iron  market,  prices  having  receded  from  50c.  to  $1 
on  nearly  all  grades.  The  low  prices  have  developed 
only  a  fair  amount  of  business.  One  agency  sold  about 
5000  tons  and  several  thousand  tons  were  disposed  of 
by  other  agencies.  Sales  included  one  transaction  of 
2500  tons  concerning  which  details  were  not  announced; 
500  tons  bought  by  the  Gould  Coupler  Co.;  2000  tons 
by  the  New  York  Air  Brake  Co.,  and  900  tons  by  the 
General  Electric  Co.  The  last  named  company  still 
being  in  the  market  for  250  of  No.  IX  and  350 
tons  of  higher  silicon  iron.  Michigan  chai-coal  is  down 
$2  and  is  now  quoted  $27  base,  furnace.  Buffalo  fur- 
naces have  been  very  aggressive  and  $23.50  is  freely 
quoted  on  No.  2  plain  and  No.  2X,  with  usually  50e. 
more  for  No.  1.  The  eastern  Pennsylvania  market  is 
unsettled  with  $23.50  as  probably  the  minimum  for  No.  2. 
We  quote  delivered  in  the  New  York  district  as 
follows,  having:  added  to  furnace  prices  $2.27  freight 
from  eastern  Pennsylvania,  $4.91  from  Buffalo  and 
$5.44  from  Virginia: 

East.  Pa.  No.  IX  fdy.,  sil.  2.75  to  3.23 $26.77 

East.  Fa.  No.  2X  fdy.,  sil.  2.25  to  2.75 26.27 

East.  Pa.  No.  2.  sil.  1.75  to  2.25 26.27 

Buffalo,  sil.  1.75   to   2.25 28.41 

No.  2X  Virginia,  sil.   2.25  to  2.75 30.94 

No.  2  Virginia,  sil.  1.75  to  2.25 30.44 

Ferroalloys. — The  ferromanganese  market  is  slight- 
ly more  active  with  inquiries  totaling  about  1000  tons. 
There  has  been  no  change  in  the  price  of  the  alloy 
from  British  producers  and  there  are  indications  that 
most  of  the  alloy  which  has  recently  been  available 
around  $110,  seaboard  basis,  has  been  absorbed.  Be- 
cause of  prices  at  which  certain  domestic  producers 
are  willing  to  take  business  the  price  situation  has 
changed  but  little.  Imports  of  the  alloy  during  August 
were  6845  tons,  bringing  the  total  for  the  first  eight 
months  of  this  year  to  64,894  tons,  or  over  8100  tons 
per  month.  Business  in  spiegeleisen  is  confined  to 
carload  and  small  lots  at  unchanged  quotations. 
Manganese  ore  importations  continue  unprecedentedly 
low,  the  August  receipts  having  been  23,026  tons, 
bringing  the  total  for  the  first  eight  months  to  127,238 
tons,  as  compared  with  280,668  tons  for  the  same  eight 
months  last  year.  Unchanged  quotations  prevail  in 
the  50  per  cent  ferrosilicon  and  the  ferrochronie  mar- 
kets with  demand  very  moderate. 

Cast-Iron  Pipe. — Demand  for  water  pipe  continues 
heavy,  although  the  fact  that  on  many  sizes  makers 
cannot  offer  delivery  much  before  the  end  of  the  year 
is  undoubtedly  a  deterrent  to  many  purchasers.  One 
foundry  reports  six  to  eight  weeks  delivery  on  medium 
specifications,  but  much  longer  shipment  on  the  heavy 
and  the  small  sizes.  Prices  continue  firm  and  un- 
changed. No  new  municipal  tenders  are  reported. 
We  quote  per  net  ton,  f.  o.  b.  New  York,  in  carload 
lots,  as  follows:  6-in.  and  larger,  $63.60;  4-in.  and  5-in., 
$68.60;  3-in.,  $78.60,  with  $5  additional  for  Class  A 
and  gas  pipe.  As  the  end  of  the  season  approaches, 
the  soil  pipe  market  is  slightly  less  active,  although 
makers  are  still  fairly  well  booked  ahead.  Most  of 
the  present  shipments  are  reported  as  going  forward  at 
prices  prevailing  previous  to  the  increase  that  brought 
quotations  to  their  present  level.  We  quote  discounts 
of  both  Southern  and  Northern  makers,  f.  o.  b.  New 
York,  in  carload  lots,  as  follows:  6-in.,  34%  to  35% 
per  cent  off  list;  hea\T,  HVz  to  45%  per  cent  off  list. 
Finished  Iron  and  Steel. — Most  of  the  Eastern  plate 
mills  are  now  quoting  2.40c.,  Pittsburgh,  on  all  in- 
quiries except  those  for  less  than  carloads.  Pittsburgh 
and  Youngstown  makers  of  plates  have  not  followed 
this  reduction  of  $2  a  ton.  Demand  for  plates,  as  for 
most  other  lines  of  steel  except  pipe,  is  extremely  light. 
No  other  price  weakness  has  appeared,  however,  except 
that  which  has  existed  for  some  weeks  in  structural 
shapes,  offered  by  two  or  three  mills  at  2.40c.,  Pitts- 
burgh, and  in  black  sheets,  which  some  of  the  smaller 
mills  quote  at  3.75c.,  Pittsburgh.  While  steel  bars 
remain  firm  at  2.40c.,  bar  iron  is  more  freely  available 


at  2.35e.,  Pittsburgh.  Structural  steel  work  continues 
in  fair  volume  in  the  metropolitan  district,  but  many  of 
the  projects  which  were  regarded  a  few  weeks  ago  as 
likely  to  be  closed  promptly  are  being  held  up  for  one 
reason  or  another.  Prospects  for  further  important 
buying  of  oil  tanks  and  freight  cars  this  year  do  not 
appear  bright,  and  it  is  these  two  Hnes  that  have  sus- 
tained the  plate  mills  to  a  large  degree  throughout 
the  year.  Car  builders  quite  generally  have  enough 
work  to  carry  them  through  the  fourth  quarter  and 
are  giving  thought  to  the  possibilities  of  1924  buying 
of  cars  on  an  extensive  scale.  Four  roads  have  been 
expected  to  come  into  the  market  with  inquiries  for  a 
total  of  about  30,000  cars,  but  none  of  these  inquiries 
has  definitely  developed  and  the  buying  may  be  deferred 
until  later  in  the  year. 

Warehouse  Business. — Warehouses  with  connections 
in  other  districts  report  that  prices  are  generally  firmer 
here  than  in  some  other  cities.  On  the  whole,  Sep- 
tember did  not  show  up  as  well  as  the  previous  two 
months  from  the  standopint  of  tonnage,  although  the 
number  of  orders  was  fairly  large.  Sellers  of  special 
steels  in  some  instances  report  slightly  heavier  busi- 
ness for  September  than  for  August.  The  weakest 
spot  in  the  market  continues  to  be  sheets,  although 
4.75c.  to  5.00c.  per  lb.  base  still  holds  fairly  firm  on 
black  and  5.75c.  to  6.00c.  per  lb  base  on  galvanized.- 
We  quote  prices  on  page  952. 

We  quote  for  mill  shipments.  New  York  delivery, 
as  follows:  Soft  steel  bars,  2.74c.;  plates  and  struc- 
tural shapes,  2.S4c.  ;  bar  iron,  2.74c. 

Coke. — Prices  of  both  furnace  and  foundry  show  a 
further  decline  this  week  and  many  producers,  par- 
ticularly those  on  furnace  coke,  are  reported  curtailing 
operations.  At  the  low  quotations  prevailing,  sellers 
are  not  particularly  interested  in  deliveries  extending 
beyond  two  or  three  weeks.  Standard  furnace  coke 
is  quotable  at  from  $4  to  $4.25  per  ton,  with  medium 
sulphur  at  $3.75  per  ton  and  standard  foundry  ranges 
from  $5.25  to  $5.75,  with  certain  brands  up  to  $7  per 
ton.  Many  buyers  believe  that  better  than  these  prices 
could  be  obtained.  By-product  coke  is  quoted  at  $11.41, 
Newark  and  Jersey  City. 

Old  Material. — The  market  is  evidently  slightly 
weaker  on  most  grades,  with  so  few  transactions  re- 
ported in  many  cases  that  it  is  difficult  to  determine  the 
current  price.  Heavy  melting  steel  is  quotable  at  about 
$16  per  ton,  delivered  eastern  Pennsylvania  consumers, 
with  railroad  quality  or  equivalent  bringing  $16  and 
$16.50,  depending  upon  the  shipment.  As  low  as 
$15.50  per  ton  is  reported  to  have  been  paid  for  rail- 
road quality  delivered  to  an  eastern  Pennsylvania  con- 
sumer. Few  shipments  of  borings  and  turnings  are 
being  made,  but  $14  per  ton  is  said  to  have  been  paid 
for  delivery  to  an  eastern  Pennsylvania  mill  and  $13.75 
to  a  mill  with  a  slightly  higher  freight  rate.  Stove 
plate  has  brought  $16.50  per  ton,  delivered  to  Ilarris- 
burgh.  Pa.,  and  $17.50  per  ton  delivered  to  a  Con- 
necticut consumer  and  to  New  Jersey  foundries. 
Specification  pipe  is  down  to  $15  per  ton  delivered  to 
an  eastern  Pennsylvania  consumer.  Cast  borings  are 
from  $14.50  to  $15  per  ton  delivered. 

Buying  prices  per  gross  ton  New  York  follow : 

Heavy  melting  steel,  yard $12.00  to  $12.50 

.Steel     rails,     short     lengths,     or 

equivalent    13.00  to    13.50 

Rails  for  roUing 15.00  to    17.00 

Relaying  rails,   nominal 25.00  to    2S.00 

Steel  car  axles 18.50  to    19.00 

Iron  car  axles 25.00  to    26.00 

No.    1   railroad  wrought 14.50  to    15.00 

Wrought   iron   track 13.50  to    14.00 

Forge  fire   9.50  to    10.00 

No.   1  yard  wrought,  long 13.00  to    13.50 

Cast  borings    (clean) 11.00  to    11.50 

Machine-shop  turnings    10.00  to    10.50 

Mixed  borings  and   turnings 9.50  to    10.00 

Iron  and  steel  pipe   (1   in.  diam., 

not  under  2  ft.  long) 11.00  to    11.50 

Stove  plate  13.00  to    14.00 

Locomotive  grate  bars 13.50  to    14.50 

Malleable  cast    (railroad) 17.00  to    18.00 

Cast-iron  car  wheels 17.50  to    18.60 

Prices  which  dealers  in  New  York  and  Brooklyn 
are  quoting  to  local  foundries  per  gross  ton  follow : 

No.  1  machinery  cast $20.00  to  $21.00 

No.  1  heavy  cast  (columns,  build- 
ing materials,  etc.),  cupola  size  19.00  to    20.00 
No.  1  heavy  cast,  not  cupola  size  17.00  to    18.00 
No.  2  cast  ( radiators,  cast  boilers, 

etc.)    17.00  to    18.00 


Oitoher  4.   U)2:{ 
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vt'loj)  Much  Hiisiness 

Cincinnati,  Oct.  2. — The  pig  iron  market  is  excep- 
tionally dull,  and  total  sales  reported  in  this  district 
durinfc  the  past  week  were  probably  the  smallest  for 
a  similar  period  this  year.  It  was  thought  that  the  low 
prices  being  quoted  on  Southern  iron  would  have  a 
stimulating  effect  on  buying,  but  the  opposite  seems  to 
be  the  case,  as  melters  are  very  hard  to  interest  at 
any  price.  Buying  still  continues  to  be  of  the  hand- 
to-mouth  character,  and  foundrymen  apparently  are 
only  covering  for  the  orders  on  their  books.  It  is 
generally  admitted  that  stocks  on  foundry  yards  are 
the  lightest  for  many  years,  but  as  transportation  ser- 
vice is  exceptionally  good,  and  stocks  on  furnace  yards 
are  fairly  heavy  and  well  assorted,  melters  are  appar- 
ently content  to  buy  only  as  needed.  When  purchases 
are  made,  however,  melters  insist  on  immediate  ship- 
ment, and  furnaces  are  having  many  requests  to  trace 
shipments  of  cars  which  are  one  or  two  days  late  of 
delivery  promises.  The  price  situation  remains  un- 
changed from  last  week.  Southern  iron  is  still  quoted 
at  $21,  Birmingham,  although  reports  are  heard  of 
offers  being  solicited  at  less.  Southern  Ohio  iron  is 
still  available  at  $24.50  for  round  tonnages,  but  car- 
load orders  are  being  put  through  at  $25.  The  largest 
sale  reported  was  for  500  tons  of  Northern  to  a  melter 
in  this  district  at  an  undisclosed  price.  Several  sales 
of  100  tons  each  were  also  made.  There  is  little  in- 
quiry, the  largest  being  for  150  tons  for  the  Baltimore 
&  Ohio  Railroad  shops  at  Newark.  Several  inquiries 
from  Michigan  melters  for  Southern  iron  have  been 
withdrawn. 

Based  on  freight  rates  of  $4,05  from  Birmingham 
and  $2.27   from   Ironton.   we  quote   f.o.b.    Cincinnati; 

Southern  coke.  sil.  1.75  to  2.25    (base) $25.05 

Southern    col<f.    .«il.    2.1'0    to    2.75     (Xo.    2 

soft)    25.55 

Ohio  silverv,  i  jier  cent 36.77 

.'Southern  Ohio  coke,  sil.  1.75  to  2.25  (No.  2)    26.77 

1  '.asic   Northern    26.77 

Malleable 26.77 

Finished  Materials. — Some  selling  agencies  report  a 
slight  improvement  in  orders  during  the  past  week,  but 
generally  speaking  the  market  is  quiet,  orders  being- 
confined  to  one  and  two  carloads  for  immediate  ship- 
ment. Prices  on  bars,  shapes  and  plates  are  holding 
very  firmly,  however,  a  good  illustration  of  this  being 
the  prices  quoted  on  an  inquiry  for  plates  and  shapes, 
which  failed  to  develop  a  better  one  than  2.50c.,  Pitts- 
burgh. However,  very  attractive  delivery  promises  were 
made  by  practically  all  mills,  and  this  is  taken  as  an 
indication  of  the  need  of  tonnage.  The  order  was  placed, 
it  is  reported,  with  a  mill  which  will  commence  ship- 
ments 10  days  after  receipt  of  order.  The  bar  market 
is  very  quiet,  and  plates  and  structural  steel  are  being 
booked  at  the  same  rate  current  for  the  past  few  weeks. 
Wire  orders  are  also  light,  and  prices  are  said  to  have 
been  shaded  on  some  lines,  but  nothing  under  $3  per 
keg  has  been  heard  on  wire  nails.  Bolts  and  nuts,  track 
spikes,  boiler  tubes  and  light  rails  continue  to  be  placed 
in  fair  volume.  Steel  pipe  is  very  active,  particularly 
from  jobbers,  whose  stocks  are  very  low,  and  who  are 
having  diflSculty  in  getting  sufficient  shipments  from 
mills  to  take  care  of  the  business  offering.  The  Big 
Four  Railroad  is  inquiring  for  its  fourth  quarter  re- 
quirements of  steel,  estimated  at  2000  tons  of  miscel- 
laneous items. 

Sheets. — A  steady  demand  for  blue  annealed  and 
galvanized  sheets  is  reported,  although  tonnages  are 
not  heavy.  Black  sheets  are  not  in  heavy  demand,  and 
the  fact  that  a  good  many  mills  are  needing  business  for 
this  line  accounts  for  the  shading  of  prices.  Some  of 
the  smaller  mills  are  reported  to  have  made  conces- 
sions on  galvanized  sheets,  but  confirmation  is  lacking. 
Demand  for  tin  plate  is  heavy,  but  as  most  mills  are 
reported  to  have  sufficient  business  now  on  their  books 
to  run  well  into  the  first  quarter,  there  is  little  likeli- 
hood of  the  demand  being  satisfied.  Automobile  body 
sheets  are  still  in  fair  demand,  though  most  of  the  body 
manufacturers  have  already  contracted  for  fourth 
quarter  requirements.     Prices  of  sheets  and  tin  plate, 


with  the  exception  of  black  sheets,  are  being  maintained 
at  the  schedule. 

Structural  Material. — The  week  has  been  a  quiet  one 
in  so  far  as  inquiries  and  lettings  are  concerned.  The 
Third  National  Bank,  Dayton,  will,  within  the  next  two 
weeks,  call  for  bids  on  a  banking  building,  estimated 
to  require  over  1200  tons  of  structural  shapes.  A  local 
gas  holder  manufacturer  reports  receipt  of  orders  for 
three  holders  during  the  week  which  will  require  ap- 
proximately 3000  tons  of  plates  and  shapes. 

Reinforcing  Bars. — The  only  new  inquiry  of  conse- 
quence is  for  110  tons  for  the  Tanners'  Research  Labora- 
tories Building,  University  of  Cincinnati.  There  have 
been  no  important  lettings.  Prices  generally  vary  from 
2.20c.  for  rerolled  bars  to  2.40c.  for  bars  from  new 
billets. 

Warehouse  Business. — Jobbers  generally  report  busi- 
ness fair,  the  demand  being  general  for  all  products. 
Prices  are  holding  firmly,  no  disposition  being  apparent 
to  cut  prices  to  secure  orders.  It  is  not  thought  that 
jobbers  are  losing  business  to  mills,  which  are  able  to 
make  almost  immediate  delivery. 

Cincinnati    jobbers    quote :    Iron    and    steel    bars, 
3.50c.;  reinforcing  bars,  3.60c.;  hoops,  4.550.;  bands. 
4,25c. ;     shapes,     3,60c, :     plates,     3.60c. ;     cold-rolled 
rounds.    4.50c.  ;    cold-rolled   flats,   squares    and    hexa- 
gons,  5c.  ;    No.    10   blue   annealed   sheets,    4.25c.  ;    No. 
28    black    sheets.    5.35c,  ;    No,    28    galvanized    sheets, 
6.35c,  :   No,  9  annealed  wire,   $3,60  per  100  lb.  ;   com- 
mon wire  nails,  $3,60  per  keg  base. 
Coke. — Some    sellers   report   a   little    more   activity 
in  the  coke   market,  but   sales   generally  are   confined 
to   single   cars   for   prompt   shipment.     There    is   little 
contracting  for  fourth  quarter.     Prices  generally  rule 
about   the    same   as   last   week.      Connellsville   furnace 
coke   is    quoted   to    the    trade    at    $4.50,   with    foundry 
bringing  $5  to   $6.     Wise   County  furnace   is  $5.50   to 
$5.75  and  foundry  $6.50  to  $7.     New  River  foundry  is 
quoted  at  $12.     There  will  be  no  change  in  by-product 
prices   for   October,  the   quotation    of  $9,  Connellsville 
basis,  standing. 

Old  Material. — Few  sales  of  scrap  are  reported. 
Dealers,  however,  are  still  filling  out  old  contracts. 
Prices  have  further  receded,  and  some  dealers  do  not 
think  the  bottom  has  yet  been  reached.  Declines  range 
from  50c.  to  $1  per  ton.  Railroad  offerings  are  heavy. 
We  quote  dealers'  buying  prices.  f,o,b.  cars  Cin- 
cinnati : 

Per  Gross  Ton 

Bundled   .sheets    $11.50  to  $12.00 

Iron   rails    14.50  to    15,00 

Relaying  rails,  50  lb,  and  up 28,00  to    28,50 

Rails    for    rolling 15,50  to    16,00 

Heavy    melting   steel 14,00  to    14,50 

Steel   rails  for   melting 14,50  to    15,00 

Car   wheels    14,00  to    14.50 

Per  Net  Ton 

No.  1  railroad  wrought 12.50  to    13,00 

Cast  borings    8,50  to      9.00 

Steel    turnings     8.00  to      8.50 

Railroad    cast    15.50  to    16,00 

No.  1   machinery  cast    18,50  to    19,00 

Burnt, scrap    12.00  to    12.50 

Iron    axle.s    22,50  to    23,00 

Ijocomotive  tires    (smooth   insiiie)    13,50  to    14,00 
Pipes  and  flues    8,00  to      9,50 


Buffalo 


Pig  Iron  Prices  Decline  and  Business  Shows 

Marked  Increase 

Buffalo,  Oct.  2. — Pronounced  weakness  has  de- 
veloped in  the  pig  iron  market  and  prices  have  sagged 
after  several  desirable  tonnages  were  sold  by  Buffalo 
furnaces.  It  is  now  possible  to  state  that  the  tonnage 
for  the  agricultural  implement  manufacturer  near  Buf- 
falo has  been  placed  at  a  Buffalo  furnace  at  a  price 
not  greater  than  $23.50.  The  inquiry  called  for  both 
foundry  and  malleable  iron.  The  .$23.50  price  is  proba- 
bly the  lowest  that  has  been  done  on  any  tonnage,  and 
several  tonnages  of  fair  size  delivered  in  the  Buffalo 
district  have  been  bought  at  $24  base.  It  is  under- 
stood, however,  that  the  price  of  $23.50  was  not  con- 
fined to  one  sale,  but  that  other  transactions  involving 
as  high  as  2000  tons  have  been  closed  at  the  same  figure. 
One  furnace  has  been  especially  active  in  closing  new 
business  with  both  large  and  small  consumers.  About 
18,000  tons  of  new  business  has  been  closed,  most  of  it 
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for  extended  delivery,  with  only  a  small  part  for  spot 
shipment.  Several  desirable  tonnages  on  which  in- 
quiries were  put  out  recently  are  still  open,  including: 
the  2000  tons  requirement  of  the  Northern  New  York 
Railroad  equipment  maker.  One  furnace  is  quoting 
$24.50  base  on  small  lots,  but  it  is  not  possible  to  get 
higher  than  $24  on  business  of  this  character.  No 
1924  inquiry  has  appeared  to  date  nor  are  furnaces 
anxious  to  quote  on  the  new  year  requirements. 
We  quote  f.o.b.  gross  ton  Buffalo  as  follows : 

No.  1  foundry,  2.75  to  3.25  sil $24.50 

No.  2  foundry.  2.25  to  2.75  sil 24.00 

No.  2  plain,  1.75  to  2.25  sil 23.50 

Basic    24.00 

Malleable     24.00 

Lake   Superior  charcoal 30.28 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel.— Except  for  a  slight  flurry 
in  sheet  demand,  call  for  finished  material  is  about  on 
the  same  level.  Some  of  the  new  sheet  business  has 
come  from  agricultural  interests  and  isolated  quota- 
tions of  3.75c.  are  encountered,  but  on  the  whole  the 
3.85c.  price  is  firm.  Bars  are  holding  at  2.40c.  and 
demand  shows  no  particular  change.  As  a  comparative 
proposition,  bar  prices  are  generally  accepted  as  satis- 
factory by  consumers.  Pipe  specifications  are  heavier 
because  heating  appliances  work  is  being  speeded  up 
as  cold  weather  approaches. 

We  quote  warehouse  prices  Buffalo  as  follows : 
Structural  shapes.  3.65c.  ;  plates,  3.65c,  ;  soft  steel 
bars,  3.55c. ;  hoops.  4.65c. ;  bands,  4.35c. ;  blue  an- 
nealed sheets.  No.  10  gage.  4.45c.;  galvanized  steel 
sheets.  No.  28  gage.  6.35c.:  black  sheets.  No.  28 
gage,  5.25c.  ;  cold  rolled  round  shafting,   4.70c. 

Old  Material. — Only  small  sales  of  heavy  melting 
steel  have  been  made  and  these  to  cover  immediate 
needs.  Sellers  are  not  confident  that  any  large  orders 
will  be  placed  for  the  rest  of  the  year  and  are  counting 
only  on  fill-in  business.  The  larger  mills  have  made 
their  purchases  and  are  not  further  interested.  De- 
liveries have  been  exceptionally  good  and  the  railroad 
situation  has  been  exceptionally  satisfactory. 

We  quote  f.o.b.  gross  ton  Buffalo  as  follows: 

Heavy   melting   steel $18.00  to  JIS. 50 

Low  phos.,   0.04  and  under 23.50  to    24.50 

No.  1  railroad  wrought 15,00  to    16,00 

Car   wheels    16.50  to    17,00 

Machine    shop    turnings S.50  to      9.50 

Cast  iron  borings    15,00  to    16.00 

No,    1   busheling 15.50  to    16.00 

Stove  plate   17.00  to    17,50 

Grate  bars 17,00  to    17,50 

Bundled    sheet    stampirigs    10,00  to    11,00 

No,    1    machinery    cast 19,50  to    20,50 

Hydraulic  compressed   •  16,50  to    17,00 

Railroad    malleable    20.00  to    21,00 


Birmingham 


Pig   Iron    Production    Still    Exceeds    Sales — 

Wage  Reductions  Started 

Birmingham,  Ala.,  Oct  1.— Production  of  pig  iron 
in  the  South,  even  with  four  blast  furnaces  closed  down, 
continues  greater  than  the  aggregate  sales.  The  Wood- 
ward Iron  Co.  is  readjusting  wages  of  labor  at  ore  and 
coal  mines.  It  had  a  little  strike  at  coal  mines  Nos. 
1  and  3  at  Dolomite,  but  men  are  accepting  a  cut  of 
15  per  cent  in  order  to  bring  about  cheaper  pig  iron 
costs.  Other  companies  will  follow.  Labor  is  not 
manifesting  feeling.  This  may  prevent  further  cur- 
tailment of  pig  iron  production.  The  ruling  price 
is  $21  per  ton.  No.  2  foundry.  No  large  tonnage 
has  been  sold  in  the  last  few  days  here,  some  of  the 
steady  melters  of  iron  buying  for  needs  of  a  week  or 
two.  The  employers  assert  that  wages  are  around  the 
peak  of  war  times  and  there  have  been  several  reduc- 
tions in  prices  at  which  iron  is  being  sold,  a  decline 
of  $7  per  ton  recently  having  been  recorded.  Northern 
competition  is  severe,  when  $25  is  the  Northern  iron 
quotation  and  the  freight  rate  on  Birmingham  iron 
into  the  Chicago  territory  is  $6.01  per  ton.  The 
fourth  quarter  of  the  year  is  starting  in  with  only 
a  part  of  the  probable  make  sold.  The  surplus  stock, 
too,  will  show  up  beyond  115,000  tons.  The  Ahbama 
Co.,  the  Gulf  States  Steel  Co.  and  some  otbnc  smalle"nr- 
nace  interests  have  reduced  their  st>nile  steel  bars 
the    Sloss-Sheffield    Steel   &   Iron  .«re  freely  available 


Iron  Co.  and  the  Republic  Iron  &  Steel  Co.  have  added 
some  iron  to  their  piles  on  furnace  yards. 

We   quote  per   gross   ton  f.o.b.    Birmingham    dis- 
trict furnace  as  follows : 

Foundry,   silicon   1.75  to   2.25,...  $21,00 

Basic    22,00 

Charcoal,  warm  blast $33.00  to    34.00 

Cast  Iron  Pipe. — Additional  awards  have  been  made 
to  the  cast  iron  pipe  plants,  pressure  pipe  in  particular. 
The  American  Cast  Iron  Pipe  Co.  has  taken  on  1024 
tons  from  Ponce,  Porto  Rico,  and  240  tons  from  Holly- 
wood, Fla.  The  National  Cast  Iron  Pipe  Co.  has  three 
of  its  four  DeLavaud  machines  in  operation  and  the 
other  one  will  be  going  by  the  middle  of  October.  The 
United  States  Cast  Iron  Pipe  &  Foundry  Co.  will  shortly 
have  six  additional  DeLavaud  machines  operating. 

Coke. — The  coke  market  continues  weak  and  sales 
are  not  numerous,  though  quotations  are  soft.  Foun- 
dry coke,  both  beehive  and  by-product,  is  being  quoted 
at  $7.50  per  ton,  while  furnace  coke  is  from  50c.  to  $1 
under  that  price. 

Old  Material. — There  is  no  improvement  in  the 
scrap  iron  and  steel  market  in  the  South.  Prices  are 
weak;  in  fact,  dealers  assert  that  figures  which  are 
given  out  are  nominal  and  that  melters  of  old  material 
come  near  making  their  own  prices.  Some  old  contracts 
still  exist  and  dealers  have  induced  the  melters  to  take 
the  product  as  ordered  some  time  ago.  All  scrap  yards 
in  the  district  are  being  kept  well  filled,  for  just  as 
much  old  material  as  is  moved  out  is  being  brought  in. 

We  quote  per  gross  ton  f.o.b.  Birmingham  district 
yards,  nominal  prices,  as  follows : 

Cast   iron   borings,    chemical $18.00  to  $19.00 

Heavy    melting   steel 14.00  to  15,00 

Railroad  wrought 15,00  to  16,00 

Steel  axles    19,00  to  20,00 

Iron    axles    23,00  to  24,00 

Old  steel  rails 16,00  to  17,00 

No.   1  cast 19.00  to  20,00 

Tram   car   wheels 18,00  to  19,00 

Car  wheels  17.00  to  18.00 

Stove    plate    16.00  to  17.00 

Machine  shop  turnings 7.00  to  8.00 

Cast  iron  borings 8.00  to  9.00 


Boston 


Buffalo  Furnaces  Make  Low  Prices,  but  De- 
velop Little  Business 

Boston,  Oct.  2. — The  pig  iron  market  is  extremely 
quiet,  with  abundant  evidence  of  increased  weakness. 
Reports  indicate  decreasing  activity  in  nearly  all  foun- 
dries, including  some  connected  with  prominent  manu- 
facturing concerns.  While,  some  time  ago,  there  was 
a  decided  scarcity  of  molders,  this  condition  has 
changed,  and  in  most  centers  in  New  England  there  is 
a  surplus  of  molders.  Furnaces  in  Buffalo  have  be- 
come very  aggressive.  -Although  $24  had  been  regarded 
as  the  usual  minimum  at  Buffalo  furnaces,  $23.50  is  now 
freely  done  on  No.  2  plain.  On  eastern  Pennsylvania 
$24  is  considered  the  minimum,  but  the  market  is  un- 
settled. It  is  understood  that  even  less  than  $21,  Bir- 
mingham, has  been  quoted  on  Southern  iron,  but  it 
would  be  necessary  to  make  still  lower  prices  to  take 
business  in  this  territory  under  present  conditions. 
Virginia  iron,  at  $25,  furnace,  is  still  having  much  diffi- 
culty in  this  territory  in  meeting  competition.  Various 
reports  are  current  in  regard  to  manufacturers  of  tex- 
tile machinery  and  silk  machinery  receiving  orders 
from  Japan  to  replace  machinery  destroyed  by  the  re- 
cent earthquake,  and  it  is  hoped  that  these  orders  will 
result  in  considerable  increase  in  demand  for  pig  iron, 
but  nothing  definite  has  developed  along  these  lines. 
A  trial  lot  of  100  tons  of  Indian  pig  iron  has  been 
sold  in  this  city  at  about  $24.50,  delivered,  for  2.75  to 
3.25   silicon. 

We  quote  delivered  prices  on  the  basis  of  the 
latest  reported  sales  as  follows,  having  added  $3.65 
freight  from  eastern  Pennsylvania.  $4,91  from  Buf- 
falo, $5,92  from  Virginia,  and   $9,60  from  Alabama. 

East,   Penn,,  sil,  2,25  to  2.75 $28.15 

East.  Penn..  sil.   1.75  to  2.25 27.65 

Buffalo,  sil.   2.25  to   2.75 28.91 

Buffalo,   sil.   1.75  to  2.25 28.41 

Virginia,  sil.   2.25  to  2.75 31.42 

Virginia,  sil.   1.75  to   2.25 30.92 

Alabama,  sll.  '2.25   to   2.75 31.10 

Alabama,  sll.   1.75   to  2.25 30,60 
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Finished  Material. — On  structural  material  2.40c., 
Pittsburgh,  is  rather  freely  quoted  Ijy  the  smaller  in- 
dependent companies,  but  2.50c.  is  strongly  adhered  to 
by  the  Steel  Corporation  and  larger  independents. 
lA'ading  fabricators  are  extremely  busy,  and  will  be 
at  least  till  the  end  of  the  year,  and  are  strongly  op- 
posed to  shading  of  prices  on  the  plain  material,  as 
they  believe  that  such  action  has  a  demoralizing  effect 
upon  general  conditions.  Some  companies  do  not  yet 
admit  making  a  quotation  of  less  than  2.50c.,  Pitts- 
burgh, on  plates,  and  one  company  states  that  90  per 
cent  of  its  business  taken  this  month  was  on  the  2.50c. 
basis,  hut  2.40c.  is  being  done  on  desirable  business. 
The  plate  market  is  dull  and  depends  largely  upon 
boiler  manufacturers,  owing  to  the  increasing  use  of 
Bethlehem  shapes  in  building  construction.  Specifying 
for  third  quarter  on  bars  has  been  fairly  satisfactory 
and  a  few  contracts  have  been  made  for  the  fourth 
quarter,  but  some  undelivered  third  quarter  tonnage 
hangs  over   into  the   fourth   quarter. 

Coke. — Although  the  foundry  business  is  not  so  ac- 
tive as  it  was,  the  condition  does  not  seem  to  be  re- 
flected in  the  coke  business  of  the  New  England  Coal  & 
Coke  Co.  and  the  Providence  Gas  Co.,  which  are  enjoy- 
ing excellent  business.  They  are  still  quoting  on  a 
basis  of  $13.50,  delivered  in  New  England,  with  no  pros- 
pect of  an  immediate  change  in  the  price.  Prompt 
shipment  Connellsville  foundry  coke  is  still  selling  at 
$G  on  cars,  or  $11.55,  delivered,  but  this  price  is  some- 
times shaded. 

Old  Material. — Dealers  who  had  been  holding  ma- 
terial for  some  time,  causing  a  decided  stagnation  in 
the  market,  are  showing  a  disposition  to  let  it  go  at 
such  prices  as  can  be  obtained,  and,  in  some  cases, 
quotations  are  lower.  Heavy  melting  steel  has  been 
reduced  about  50c.  and  is  now  quoted  at  $11.50  to  $12, 
and  a  similar  decline  is  noted  in  wrought  pipe,  blast 
furnace  borings  and  turnings  and  forged  scrap.  The 
Boston  &  Albany  is  offering  a  rather  large  list  consist- 
ing principally  of  brake  shoes  and  malleable. 

The    following    prices   are   for  gross   ton    lots    de- 
livered consuming  points: 

No.   1  machinery  cast $22.50  to  $23.00 

No.   2   machinery  cast 20.50  to    21.00 

Stove    plate    16.50  to    17.00 

Railroad   malleable    21.00  to    21.50 

Street  car   axles 20.00  to    21.00 

The  following  prices  are  offered  per  gross  ton  lots 
f.o.b.  Boston  common  rate  shipping  points : 

No.   1  heavy  melting  steel $11.50  to  $12.00 

No.    1   rail   wrought 13.50  to    14.00 

No.   1    yard   wrought 12.50  to    13.00 

Wrought    pipe     (1-in.     in     diam., 

over  2  ft.   long) 10.50  to    11.00 

Machine  shop  turnings 8.50  to      9.00 

Cast  iron  borings,  rolling  mill...      9.50  to    10.00 

Cast  iron  borinES.  chemical 12.75  to    13.25 

Blast   furnace  borings   and    turn- 
ings           8.00  to      8.50 

Forged  scrap  and  bundled  skeleton      8.50  to      9.00 

Shafting    18.00  to    18.50 

Street  car   axles 18.00  to    18.50 

Rails  for  rerolling 13.50  to    14.00 


St.  Louis 


Low  Prices  Made  on  Pig  Iron  Fail  to  Develop 

Business 

St.  Louis,  Oct.  2. — The  pig  iron  market  is  weak. 
The  deep  cut  to  $21,  Birmingham,  made  by  Southern 
producers  the  early  part  of  the  week  failed  to  produce 
any  new  business.  In  fact,  it  caused  those  melters  who 
had  been  waiting  to  buy  to  further  delay  their  pur- 
chases in  the  hope  that  prices  would  go  still  lower.  On 
the  present  basis,  the  delivered  price  for  Southern  iron 
in  the  St.  Louis  industrial  district  is  $26.17,  as  compared 
with  $28.16,  for  Northern  iron  sold  at  the  Chicago  price 
of  $26,  plus  the  freight  rate.  Some  melters  are  waiting 
for  Northern  iron  prices  to  drop  to  this  level.  Sales  of 
Southern  iron  were  virtually  nothing.  As  for  Northern 
make,  there  was  one  sale  of  5000  tons  of  basic  to  an 
East  Side  melter,  but  this  was  sold  at  Chicago  at  a 
price  less  than  $26.  The  St.  Louis  Coke  &  Iron  Co. 
reduced  its  price  to  $26.50  to  $27..50,  Granite  City  fur- 
nace. There  is  an  inquiry  for  2000  tons  of  foundry 
'Ton,  and  other  inquiries  total  perhaps  500  tons.  One 
of  the  Southern  makers  now  offering  iron  at  $21  was 


holding  its  make  a  few  weeks  ago  at  $27,  while  the 
market  was  $24.  The  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  St. 
Louis  reports  that  August  sales  of  seven  manufactur- 
ing stove  interests  in  the  eighth  district  were  5.3  per 
cent  larger  than  in  August,  1922,  and  2.7  per  cent  over 
July,  1923. 

We  quote  delivered  consumers'  yards,  St.  Louis, 
as  follows,  having  added  to  furnace  prices  $2.16 
freight  from  Chicago,  $3.28  from  Birmingham  (rail 
and  water).  $5.17  from  Birmingham,  all  rail,  and  81 
cents  average  switching  charge  from  Granite  City : 

Northern    fdy..    sil.    1.75    to    2.25 $28.16 

Northern  malleable,  sil.  1.75  to  2.25 28.16 

Basic    28.17 

Southern   fdy..  sil.    1.75   to   2.25 26.17 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel. — New  rail  inquiries  are  re- 
ported. The  Kansas  City  Southern  wants  6000  tons  of 
8,5-lb.  rails;  the  Gulf  Coast  lines  4000  tons  of  90-lb.,  and 
the  Missouri  Pacific  is  expected  to  buy  this  week. 

Coke. — The  market  for  furnace  coke  is  quiet.  Con- 
nellsville grades  have  been  sold  here  the  last  week  at 
prices  ranging  from  $6  to  $7.25.  Warmer  weather  has 
caused  a  lessening  demand  for  domestic  grades. 

Old  Material. — There  is  no  change  in  prices  or  in 
the  general  situation  as  regards  old  material.  About 
the  only  buying  there  is  comes  from  dealers,  who  are 
putting  the  material  in  stock  in  anticipation  of  the  de- 
mand that  most  of  them  think  will  come  eventually. 
One  dealer  estimates  the  normal  consumption  of  old 
material  in  the  St.  Louis  industrial  district  at  40,000 
tons  a  month  and  he  believes  that  stocks  in  hands  of 
consumers  vdll  soon  be  used  up  when  operations  are 
normal.  In  the  meantime,  the  mills  are  interested  only 
in  a  few  specialties,  and  cars  that  are  in  "distress." 
Railroad  lists  include:  Pennsylvania,  Northwestern  Re- 
gion, 3000  tons;  Southwestern  Region.  7000  tons,  and 
Central  Region,  11,000  tons;  C,  B.  &  Q.,  4800  tons. 
We  quote  dealers'  prices  f.o.b.  consumers'  works, 
St.  Louis  mdustrial  district  and  dealers'  yards,  as 
follows : 

Per   Gross    Ton 

Iron   rails    $16.00  to  $16.50 

Rails  for  rolling 17.50  to    18.00 

Steel  rails  less  than  3   ft 19.50  to    20.00 

Relaying  rails.  60  lb.  and  under.  .    26.00  to    27.00 
Relaying  rails.  70  lb.  and  over...    33.50  to    34.50 

Cast  iron  car  wheels 18.50  to    19.00 

Heavy   melting   steel 16.50  to    17.00 

Heavy    shoveling    steel 16.50  to    17.00 

Frogs,    switches    and    guards    cut 

apart    16.50  to    17.00 

Per  Net   Ton 
Heavy  axles  and  tire  turnings...    12.50  to    13.00 

Steel  angle  bars 16.00  to    16.50 

Iron   car   axles    25.00  to    26.00 

Steel  car  axles    18.50  to    19.00 

Wrought  iron  bars  and   transoms  20.00  to    21.00 

No.    1    railroad    wrought 15.00  to    15.50 

No.  2  railroad  wrought 15.00  to    15.50 

Railroad    springs    18.00  to    18.50 

Cast  iron  borings   11.50  to    12.00 

No.    1   busheling    15.75  to    16.25 

No.   1  railroad  cast    19.50  to    20.00 

No.  1  machinery  cast   20.00  to    20.50 

Railroad    malleable    17. UO  to    17.50 

Machine    shop    turnings    11.50  to    12.00 

Champion   bundled    sheets 8.00  to      8.50 


Detroit  Scrap  Market 

Detroit,  Oct.  2. — Prices  on  most  scrap  materials 
registered  a  slight  decline  over  those  quoted  a  week 
ago  and  the  market  is  "spotty."  Tonnages  offered  by 
producers  on  a  competitive  basis  for  October  delivery 
confirm  this  condition.  Automobile  manufacturers 
have  their  production  schedules  pretty  well  set  for  the 
fourth  quarter,  the  majority  of  them  being  on  a  reduced 
basis.  Manufacturers  of  automotive  castings  are 
forced  to  quote  on  a  close  margin,  due  to  the  present 
intense  competition  in  the  automotive  industry. 

The  following  prices  are  quoted  on  a  gross  ton 
basis,  f.o.b.  cars  producers'  yards,  excepting  stove 
plate,  automobile  cast  and  No.  1  machinery  cast, 
which  are  quoted  on  a  net  ton  basis: 

Heavy    melting   steel $14.00  to  $14.50 

Shoveling  steel    15.00  to    16.00 

No.  1   machinery  cast 17.50  to    18.50 

Cast  borings    10.75  to    11.75 

Automobile  cast   scrap 25.00  to    27.00 

Stove  plate   16.00  to    17.00 

Hydraulic  compressed   12.00  to    13.50 

Short    turnings    11.00  to    12.00 

Long  turnings   9.50  to    10.50 

Flashings    10.00  to    11.00 
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Cleveland 


Ore    Shipments   Decline — Pig   Iron    Weak — 

Finished  Material  Prices  Hold 

Cleveland,  Oct.  2. — Iron  ore  shipments  fell  off 
1,200,000  tons  during  September,  being  9,095,981  tons 
for  the  month  as  compared  with  10,296,133  tons  during 
August.  Shipments  during  September  were  2,294,682 
tens  greater  than  during  the  corresponding  month  last 
year.  Shipments  by  water  up  to  Oct.  1  were  45,988,84.5 
tons  or  an  increase  of  12,877,607  tons,  or  39  per  cent 
over  the  corresponding  period  last  year. 

Pig  Iron. — Prices  have  declined  and  the  market  is 
weak.  Basic  iron  is  now  quoted  at  $24  Valley  furnace, 
and  a  sale  of  1500  tons  has  been  made  at  that  price  by 
a  Cleveland  interest  for  shipment  from  a  western  Penn- 
sylvania furnace.  In  this  case  the  seller  had  a  freight 
rate  advantage  of  over  30c.,  the  rate  from  the  ship- 
ping to  the  consuming  point  being  $1.39.  Locally  the 
market  on  foundry  and  malleable  iron  has  declined  50c. 
to  $25  at  furnace  for  Cleveland  delivery.  In  the  Valley 
district,  $24.50  now  appears  to  be  the  top  price  on  foun- 
dry iron  and  $24  quotations  have  appeared.  The  Buf- 
falo market  is  decidedly  weak,  with  quotations  reported 
at  as  low  as  $23  with  extras  waived.  The  market  is  un- 
usually dull  and  consumers  as  a  rule  are  buying  only  in 
small  lots.  Many  consumei-s  will  need  additional  iron 
during  the  present  quarter,  but  feel  that  prices  will 
go  no  higher  and  possibly  may  go  lower  and  conse- 
quently are  deferring  buying.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
few  sales  during  the  week  were  for  the  first  quarter  or 
for  deliveries  extending-  into  that  quarter.  A  Cleveland 
interest  has  sold  500  tons  to  the  Westinghouse  Electric 
&  Mfg.  Co.  for  its  Trafford  City  plant  at  $24.50  Valley 
furnace.  Other  sales  include  one  2000  ton  lot  and  a 
1000  ton  lot  of  foundry  and  malleable  iron. 

A  Sharon  consumer  has  purchased  1000  tons  of 
basic  iron  from  a  broker  at  $24.50,  this  to  be  shipped 
from  a  Valley  furnace  having  a  50c.  freight  rate.  A 
Cleveland  consumer  during  the  week  purchased  500 
tons  of  malleable  iron  from  a  local  furnace.  Some  of 
the  Westinghouse  business  is  reported  to  have  been 
placed  at  as  low  as  $23.25,  Valley  furnace. 

Quotations  below,  except  on  basic  and  low  phos- 
phorus iron,  are  delivered  Cleveland,  and  for  local 
iron  include  a  50c.  switching  charge.  Ohio  silverv 
and  Southern  iron  prices  are  based  on  a  $3.02  freight 
rate  from  Jackson  and  $6  rate  from  Birmingham: 

Basic.   Valley  furnace $24.00 

Northern  No.  2  fdy.,  sil.  1,7:.  m  2.25 25.50 

Southern  fdy.,    sil.    IT;    ;.i    2  _ : 2S.00 

Malleable 25.50 

Ohio  silvery,  S  per  v.>.iu 37.52 

Standard   low  phos.,    Valltj    furnace 30.00 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel.— Mills  are  getting  a  fair 
volume  of  small  orders  for  steel  bars  and  structural 
material.  Plates  are  quiet.  Some  buyers  are  making 
new  efforts  to  break  prices,  evidently  because  of  the 
weakness  that  has  developed  in  plates  in  the  East. 
However,  while  competition  is  unusually  keen,  prices 
appear  to  be  holding  to  2.40c.  for  steel  bars  and  2.50c. 
for  plates  and  structural  material.  Local  plate  mills 
are  feeling  the  competition  of  Chicago  district  mills 
selling  at  2.60c.,  Chicago.  Hot-rolled  strip  steel  is 
weak  with  the  3c.  quotation  quite  common.  The  two 
ore  boats  ordered  by  the  Ford  Motor  Co.  vrill  require 
10,000  tons  of  plates  and  structural  material,  which 
will  probably  be  placed  with  the  leading  interest.  The 
two  car  ferries  inquired  for  by  the  Canadian  National 
Railways  have  not  yet  been  placed.  The  Willys-Over- 
land Co.  has  purchased  6600  tons  of  steel  bar  products, 
about  4000  tons  of  this  being  for  October  shipment. 
The  volume  of  inquiry  in  the  building  field  shows  an 
improvement.  The  Babes'  and  Children's  and  Mater- 
nity Ho.spital,  Cleveland,  reported  last  week  as  requir- 
ing 1000  tons  of  steel,  will  take  under  the  revised 
plans  1500  tons.  The  first  inquiry  for  steel  growing 
out  of  the  construction  of  the  new  Union  Station, 
■Cleveland,  has  come  out,  being  for  500  tons  of  struc- 
tural material  and  reinforcing  bars  for  replacing  a 
grade  separation  bridge.     The  Brotherhood  of  Locomo- 


tive Engineers  Building,  Cleveland,  for  which  bids  will 
be  received  shortly,  will  require  500  tons  of  steel 
piling.  The  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  has  taken  1500  tons 
of  rails  for  the  Clover  Leaf  Railroad,  this  being  the 
first  rail  purchase  in  this  territory  for  1924. 

Jobbers  quote  steel  bars,  3.36c. ;  plates  and  struc- 
tural shapes,  3.46c. ;  No.  9  galvanized  wire,  3.70c. ; 
No.  9  annealed  wire,  3.25c. ;  No.  28  black  sheets, 
4.40c.  to  4.65c.  ;  No.  28  galvanized  sheets,  5.50c.  to 
5.80c. ;  No.  10  blue  annealed  sheets,  3.75c.  to  4.06c. ; 
cold  rolled  rounds,  3.90c. ;  flats,  squares  and  hexa- 
gons. 4.40c. :  hoops  and  bands,  1  in.  and  wider  and 
20  gage  or  heavier,  4.16c. ;  narrower  than  1  in.  or 
lighter  than  No.  20  gage,    4.60c. 

Sheets. — The  demand  for  sheets  continues  rather 
light,  although  automobile  body  sheets  are  moving 
fairly  well.  Automobile  companies  as  a  rule  are  plac- 
ing orders  only  for  monthly  requirements.  On  black 
sheets  3.75c.  is  commonly  quoted.  On  galvanized  sheets 
a  4.75c.  price  has  appeared,  but  this  price  may  have 
been  named  only  on  surplus  stock.  Blue  annealed  sheets 
are  firm. 

Reinforcing  Bars. — New  demand  is  fair,  but  prices 
are  irregular.  Some  manufacturers  of  deformed  bars 
who  are  using  steel  bars  supplied  on  old  contracts  at 
much  lower  than  present  prices,  are  naming  a  very 
low  price.  On  rail  steel  bars  2.25c.  is  a  common  price. 
New  inquiries  include  250  tons  for  the  West  Twenty- 
fifth  Street  bridge,  Cleveland,  and  400  tons  for  a  ware- 
house for  the  Fisher  Body  Corporation,  Cleveland. 

Semi-Finished  Steel. — The  softening  of  the  semi- 
finished steel  market  has  resulted  in  the  holding  back 
of  some  prospective  business  until  the  price  situation 
is  more  clearly  defined.  A  Cleveland  consumer  this 
week  was  offered  a  round  tonnage  of  sheet  bars  at 
$42  delivered.  It  has  developed  that  on  a  recent  in- 
quiry for  billets  a  $42  delivered  price  was  named,  this 
being  quoted  by  more  than  one  mill.  A  Valley  district 
mill  has  taken  5000  tons  of  skelp  for  the  fourth  quarter 
at  2.35c.,  Pittsburgh. 

Bolts,  Nuts  and  Rivets. — Makers  are  booking  a  good 
volume  of  contracts  for  bolts  and  nuts,  mostly  from  the 
railroads  and  automobile  companies,  but  not  much  busi- 
ness is  coming  from  jobbers,  who  have  good  stocks  and 
shipments  due  on  old  contracts.  Local  manufacturers 
generally  are  holding  to  60  and  5  per  cent  off  list  for 
large  machine  bolts,  although  some  makers  are  allow- 
ing an  additional  discount  of  from  2%  to  5  per  cent. 
The  rivet  market  lacks  firmness.  While  2.90c.  to  3c. 
are  the  more  common  prices,  a  2.80c.  price  has  appeared, 
and  there  is  the  possibility  that  some  manufacturers 
will  not  attempt  to  hold  to  the  3c.  price  in  making 
contracts  for  the  fourth  quarter. 

Coke. — The  foundry  coke  market  is  very  weak,  with 
standard  Connellsville  makes  quoted  at  $5.25  to  $6.75. 
The  market  is  dull. 

Old  Material. — Prices  have  further  declined  50c.   a 

ton  on  heavy  melting  steel  and  several  other  grades 
and  the  market  is  still  moderately  weak.  There  is  some 
demand  from  blast  furnaces  for  borings  and  turning.-;, 
round  lot  sales  of  these  grades  being  reported  in  Pitts- 
burgh and  Buffalo.  Other  grades  are  inactive.  Mills 
are  taking  shipments  on  contracts  in  good  volume  and 
dealers  are  well  covered  on  old  orders,  so  there  is  little 
activity  between  dealers.  The  embargo  against  scrap 
to  the  Weirton  Steel  Co.  has  been  lifted. 

We  quote  dealers'  prices  f.o.b.  Cleveland  per 
gross   ton : 

Heavy   melting  steel $15.50  to  $16.00 

Rails    for    rolling 19.00  to  19.50 

Rails  under  3  ft 18.00  to  18.50 

I-ow  phosphorus  melting 19.50  to  20. On 

C^st   borings    12.75  to  13.00 

Ma?hine  shop  turnings 12.50  to  12.75 

Mixed  borings  and  short  turnings  12.50  to  12.75 

Compressed    sheet    steel 15.00  to  15.50 

Riihoad  wrought 15.00  to  15,25 

Railroad  malleable    21.00  to  21.50 

Light   bundled    sheet .  stampings. .    12.00  to  12.50 

Pteel   axle   turnings    14.50  to  15,50 

No.    1   cast    21.00  to  22.00 

No.   1  busheling 11.50  to  12.00 

Prop    forge    flashings    12.00  to  12.50 

Railroad    grate    bars ..    17.00  to  17.50 


13.00 
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Pliiladclpliia 

Pliers  of   Pi-i   Iron,  Scrap  and  Cck.-   D.clinc 
Slill  Fiirllui 

riiil.ADKLPlilA,  Oct.  2. — Further  declines  in  pig  iron, 
scrap  ami  col<e,  with  spotty  weakness  in  some  steel 
products,  have  developed.  Foundry  pig  iron  is  off  fully 
$1  a  ton  from  last  week's  published  quotations,  nearly 
ail  grades  of  scrap  have  declined  50c.  or  $1  a  ton,  while 
coUe  is  SOc.  a  ton  lower  than  a  week  ago.  The  chief 
weakness  in  steel  products  is  on  plates  and  shapes, 
due  largely  to  the  urgent  need  of  Eastern  mills  for 
orders.  Both  plates  and  shapes  are  now  quite  generally 
quoted  by  the  mills  of  this  district  at  2.40c.,  Pittsburgh, 
for  the  more  desirable  orders,  though  there  are  one  or 
two  plate  mills  which  are  slow  to  adopt  this  price  in 
spite  of  competition.  There  is  slight  weakness  in  black 
sheets,  quoted  by  one  or  two  small  mills  at  3.75c.,  Pitts- 
burgh, and  in  bolts,  nuts  and  rivets,  but  other  finished 
steel  lines  are  firm.  The  larger  Pittsburgh  and  Youngs- 
town  mills  have,  so  far  as  is  known,  shown  no  deviation 
from  the  prices  which  have  been  in  effect  for  some 
months.  Nothing  has  developed  in  the  way  of  new  busi- 
ness to  give  cause  for  encouragement;  on  the  contrary, 
the  small  volume  now  being  booked,  being  so  much  less 
than  shipments,  points  to  a  more  rapid  diminishing  of 
the  backlogs  which  some  of  the  companies  have  enjoyed 
throughout  the  year. 

Pig  Iron. — The  weakness  which  has  been  developing 
in  the  pig  iron  market  for  some  time  -reached  a  more 
acute  stage  in  the  past  week,  when  a  decline  of  fully 
$1  a  ton  from  last  week's  published  prices  resulted  from 
keen  competition  over  the  meager  tonnage  available. 
On  the  base  grade,  No.  2  plain,  $24,  furnace,  is  being 
freely  quoted  on  even  the  smallest  tonnages,  though 
some  quotations  are  50c.  a  ton  higher,  while  on  the  few 
desirable  lots  that  have  been  closed  quotations  have 
been  at  $23.50.  A  Dover,  N.  J.,  stove  manufacturer 
closed  for  2000  tons,  and  on  at  least  a  part  of  this  ton- 
nage $23.50,  furnace,  was  shaded.  The  fact  that  the  iron 
is  to  be  shipped  this  month  contributed  to  the  willing- 
ness of  one  or  two  furnaces  to  go  to  this  low  figure. 
Early  last  week  a  cast  iron  pipe  company  bought  3000 
tons  of  eastern  Pennsylvania  iron  and  this  business  de- 
veloped prices  somewhat  in  line  with  today's  market. 
There  is  very  little  foundry  iron  -business  in  the  imme- 
diate Philadelphia  territory.  A  good  deal  more  compe- 
tition has  been  in  evidence  in  the  New  York  and  New 
England  territories,  where  quotations  of  $23,  furnace, 
on  Buffalo  iron  have  been  encountered.  The  Virginia 
situation  is  weaker,  sales  having  been  made  to  a  pipe 
interest  in  that  State  at  $24,  furnace.  Production  in 
Virginia  is  being  cut  down  because  of  the  small  demand, 
and  shortly  there  will  be  only  a  few  furnaces  operating. 
The  following  quotations  are,  with  the  exception 
of  those  on  low  phosphorus  iron,  for  delivery  at 
Philadelphia  .mrl  inchKle  freight  rates  varying  from 
76  cents  !>.  <  1  i'.::  ii.r-  ktoss  ton: 
East.    !'::     Xm    -   i.hiin.  1.75  to  2.25 

sil $24.26  to  $25.13 

l':ast.    I'. I     .\-     J\     -  L'.-.   to  2.7.5  sil.    24.76  to     26.13 
Kast.    IM     \.i     1  \  _ 2.-.  20  to    26.63 

sil L':i  17  to    30.17 

Virgiiii:.    \M    L'.\,  :  ■::.  |.,  •_■  7 :,  sil..    :;'i.l7to    30.67 

Bnsio    ,1.  In.  I.. I    ■  .1-1.  I, I    ]■., 25.00 

i;rav    r..m.  25.00  to    25.50 

Malli.il.l-  25.00  to     26.00 

Stan.hu.l     ]..'.,     |,i,,,-       ,(..\.      luv- 

nao,  I  2S.0O  to    30.00 

Copii.  I-    )..■;.  iini;    l.iw    phos.     (f.o.b. 

furnace)     2S.00 

Ferroalloy.s. — Resale  ferromanganese  still  dominates 
the  market,  bein?  available  at  $108  to  $110,  furnace  or 
seaboard,  which  is  lower  than  domestic  furnaces  or  im- 
porters are  willing  to  go.  Spiegeleisen  is  to  be  had  at 
$44  to  $45,  furnace. 

Semi-Finished  Steel. — Although  there  is  little  busi- 
ness to  test  the  market.  Eastern  mills  appear  willing 
to  meet  competition  of  Pittsburgh  mills  on  billets. 
While  quotations  nominally  are  $42.50  for  rerolling  and 
$47.50  for  forging  billets,  these  prices  would  undoubt- 
edly be  cut  $2.50  a  ton  on  desirable  orders. 

Plates. — The  Eastern  plate  situation  is  acute.  Not 
only  is  the  price  more  definitely  established  at  2.40c., 
Pittsburgh,  it  being  almost  impossible  to  obtain  more 


than  this  except  on  less  than  carload  lots,  but  the  cur- 
rent rollings  are  very  light.  One  mill  last  week  rolled 
only  about  15  per  cent  of  its  normal  capacity,  but  its 
specifications  this  week  are  better,  permitting  about  a 
33-1/3  per  cent  operation  in  the  finishing  department. 
The  increase  in  rollings  this  week  was  due  largely  to 
specifications  coming  in  at  the  end  of  the  month  on  ex- 
piring contracts.  Some  mills  report  a  slight  increase  in 
new  orders,  but  the  tonnages  are  small. 

Structural  Material. — Two  Eastern  mills  are  now 
freely  quoting  2.40c.,  Pittsburgh,  while  one  or  two  of 
the  larger  mills  are  said  to  have  met  this  price  when 
regular  customers  insisted.  There  is  very  little  struc- 
tural work  in  prospect  in  this  territory.  Orders  being- 
put  on  mills'  books  are  less  than  the  rate  of  shipments. 

Bars. — Rerolled  concrete  bars  are  being  offered  at 
2.30c.,  Pittsburgh,  and  even  this  price  is  said  to  have 
been  shaded,  but  bars  rolled  from  new  steel  by  the  larger 
mills  are  being  firmly  held  at  2.40c.  Bar  iron  is  quite 
generally  quoted  at  2.35c.,  Pittsburgh,  though  there  are 
still  some  quotations  of  2.40c. 

Sheets. — Galvanized  and  blue  annealed  sheets  are 
firm  at  5c.  and  3c.,  Pittsburgh,  respectively,  but  one  or 
two  of  the  smaller  mills  have  quoted  black  sheets  at 
3.75c.,  $2  a  ton  under  the  quotation  of  the  larger  mills. 

Bolt.s,  Nuts  and  Rivets. — Weakness  has  developed  in 
bolts,  nuts  and  rivets.  On  large  machine  bolts  60  and  5 
per  cent  off  list  is  being  freely  shaded.  Structural  rivets 
have  been  quotes!  at  2.85c.,  Pittsburgh.  Nuts  are  also 
weaker. 

Rails. — Orders  have  not  been  distributed  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  on  the  100,000  tons  of  rails  it  is 
expected  to  buy  for  1924  delivery,  nor  by  the  Philadel- 
phia &  Reading  on  the  25,000  tons  it  will  require. 

Ore. — Iron  ore  receipts  last  week  from  abroad  were 
as  follows:  Germany,  2000  tons;  Newfoundland,  7750 
tons;  Sweden,  13,707  tons.  Chrome  ore,  1002  tons  from 
British  India;  manganese  ore,  575  tons  from  Chili. 

Coke. — .Some  of  the  Connellsville  coke  ovens  are  of- 
fering spot  furnace  coke  at  prices  50c.  below  last  week's 
quotations  in  the  hope  of  getting  enough  orders  to  avoid 
going  out.  Furnace  coke  is  now  to  be  had  for  prompt 
shipment  at  $4  to  $4.25,  ovens,  while  some  off-grade 
coke  has  been  offered  at  $3.75.  Foundry  coke  is  about 
$1  a  ton  higher. 

Old  Material. — Scrap  prices  have  fallen  to  lower 
levels,  generally  50c.  or  $1  a  ton  below  last  week's  quo- 
tations on  nearly  all  grades.  The  market  is  extremely 
weak,  and  there  isn't  sufficient  demand  to  promise  any 
betterment  within  the  near  future.  No.  1  heavy  melting 
steel  is  available  at  $16  to  $16.50,  delivered  at  Eastern 
plants.  Last  week's  quotation.?  on  No.  1  railroad 
wrought  and  No.  1  yard  wrought  were  in  juxtaposition. 
The  correct  quotations  for  that  date  were  $18  to  $18.50 
on  railroad. wrought  and  $17  to  $18  on  yard  wrought. 
The  latter  is  lower  this  week.  .\  shipment  of  2283  tons 
of  scrap  from  San  Domingfo  reached  this  port  last  week, 
consuming  points  in  this 


\  ,        .    ;     15.00  to 

-M   ■    ■ .mil    turnings    ( tor 

1.1  ,    I    :.  .  .     .  .    use) 12.00  to 

M  ..  i i.    iiu-nings    (for  steel 

„..r;.,    ii  .  )    14.00  to 

Machine    shop    luniinKs    (for    i-nll- 

ing  mill    use) 14.00  to 

Heavy  axle  tunuiiKs    ■..,    ..|iiiva- 

lent) 15.00  to 

and    rolliiiu    > i ^  14.50  to 

Cast  lioriiiL..    .  I.. I  .  h.  ; .iiisi  17.00  to 

No.    1   cii^i  .  20.50  to 

Hea\T    1".  ,il  .ii.l.     .  ..  -I     •  1..1     -i.'cl 

plants)  .  .  19.00  to 

Railroa.l    ui  .i.     i.  ..  17.00  to 

Stove   pl:ii.     .  I.. I      I.  .  1    i.l.int    IIS..)  17.00  to 

Railroa.l    i.i,.l|.  ..iil.  20.00  to 

Wrought    iiMii    ;iii.|    -..11    sleel   pipes 

and    tubes    i  new   siiecitications)  15.50  to 

Shafting    24.00  to 

Steel  axles    22.00  to 


ir..50 
12.50 
14.50 
14,50 
15.60 
15.00 


Prices  Finished  Iron  and  Steel  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh 


Plates 

Sheared,  tank  quality,  base,  per  lb 2.50c. 

Structural  Materials 

Beams,  channels,  etc..  base,  per  lb hl9'^ 

Sheet  piling   2.65c. 

Iron  and  Steel  Bars 

Soft  steel  bars.  base,  per  lb •  • • \      ' 

Soft  steel  bars  for  cold  finishing $3  per  ton  over  base 

Reinforcing  steel  bars,  base ^-^uc. 

Refined  iron  bars.  base,  per  lb ■  •  •  •  ■  •  •  -"-^"O- 

Double  refined  iron  bars,  base,  per  lb 4.85c.  to  5.00c. 

Stay  bolt  iron  bars,  base,  per  lb 8.00c.  to  8.50c. 

Hot-Rolled  Flats 

Hoops,  base,  per  lb 3c.  to  3.15c. 

Bands,  base,  per  lb ■■ -Sc.  to  3.15c. 

Strips,   base,  per   lb 3.00c.  to  3  15c. 

Cotton  ties,  per  bundle  of  45  lb $l.bi 

Cold-Finished  Steels 

Bars  and  shafting,  base,  per  lb ^-S^"- 

Bars,  S.  A.  E.  Series.  No.  2100 4.50c.  to  4.75c. 

Bars.  S.  A.  E.  Series,  No.  2300 6.50c.  to  6.75c. 

Bars.  S.  A.  E.  Series,  No.  3100 5.500.  to  5.75c. 

Strips,  base,  per  lb 5.00c. 

Wire  Products 

Nails,  base,  per  keg $3.00 

Galvanized  nails,   1   in.   and  over $2.25  over  base 

Galvanized  nails,  less  than  1  in 2. BO  over  base 

Bright  plain  wire.  base.  No.  9  gage,  per  100  lb 2.75 

Annealed  fence  wire.  base,  per  100  lb 2.90 

Spring  wire,  base,   per  100  lb 3.70 

Galvanized  wire.  No.  9,  base,  per  100  lb 3.35 

Galvanized  barbed,  base,  per  100  lb 3.80 

Galvanized  staples,  base,   per  keg 3.80 

Painted  barbed  wire,  base,   per  100  lb 3.45 

Polished  staples,   base,   per   keg 3.45 

Cement  coated  nails,  base,  per  count  keg. 


2.70 


Woven  fence,  carloads   (to  retailers) 65  per  cent  off  list 

Bolts  and  Nuts 
Machine  bolts,  small,  rolled  threads, 

60,  10  and  10  to  60,  10  and  5  per  cent  oft  list 
Machine  bolts,  small,  cut  threads. 

60  and  10  to  60  and  5  per  cent  off  list 
Machine  bolts,  larger  and  longer, 

60  and  10  to  60  and  5  per  cent  off  list 
Carriage  bolts.  %  x  6  in. : 

Smaller  and  shorter,  rolled  threads. 

60  and  10  to  60  and  5  per  cent  off  list 

Cut    threads 60  to  50.  10  and  5  per  cent  off  list 

Larger  and   longer 60  to  50.  10  and  5  per  cent  off  list 

Lag   bolts 65  and  10  to  65  and  5  per  cent  off  list 

Plow  bolts,  Nos.  1.  2  and  3  heads 50  and  10  per  cent  off  list 

Other   style   heads 20  per  cent  extra 

Machine  bolts,  c.p.c.  and  t.  nuts,  %  x  4  in., 

50  and  5  per  cent  off  list 

Larger  and  longer  sizes 50  and  5  per  cent  off  list 

Hot  pressed  square  or  hex.  nuts,  blank 4.00c.  off  list 

Hot  pressed  nuts,  tapped 4.00c.  off  list 

C.p.c.  and  t.  square  or  hex.  nuts,  blank 3.75c.  off  list 

C.p.c.  and  t.  square  or  hex.  nuts,  tapped 3.75c.  off  list 

Semi-finished  hex.  nuts : 

■F,  in.  and  smaller.  U.  S.  S 80  per  cent  off  list 

%  in.  and  larger.  U.  S.  S 75  per  cent  off  list 

Small  sizes.   S.  A.  E 80  and  5  per  cent  off  list 

S.  A.  E.,  %  in.  and  larger 75  and  5  per  cent  off  list 

Stove  bolts  in  packages 75.  10  and  5  percent  off  list 

Stove  bolts  in  bulk 75,  10,  5  and  2%  per  cent  off  list 

Tire   bolts    60  and  10  per  cent  off  list 

Bolt  ends  with  hot  pressed  nuts 60  and  5  per  cent  off  list 

Turnbuckles,  with  ends,  %  in.  and  smaller, 

55  and  5  to  50  per  cent  off  list 
Turnbuckles,  without  ends,   %   in.  and  smaller. 

70  and  10  to  65  and  5  per  cent  off  list 

Washers   5c.  to  5.25c.  off  list 

Cap  and  Set  Screws 
Milled  square  and  hex.  head  cap  screws. ..  .70  per  cent  off  list 

Milled  set  screws 70  per  cent  off  list 

Upset   cap   screws 75  and  10  per  cent  off  list 

Upset  set  screws 75  and  10  per  cent  off  list 

Milled   studs    50  and  10  per  cent  off  list 

Rivets 
Large  structural  and  ship  rivets,  base,  per  100  lb.  $2.75  to  $3.00 

Small   rivets    65  and  10  off  list 

Track  Equipment 

Spikes.  A  in.  and  larger,  base,  per  100  lb $3.15 

Spikes.  %  in.,  ,V  in.  and  %  in.,  per  100  lb $3.15  to    3.50 

Spikes,    ft    in 3.15  to    3.50 

Spikes,  boat  and  b.arge.  base,  per  100  lb 3.50 

Traok  holts,   ?!   in.  and  larger,  base,  per  100  lb.. $4. 00  to    4.25 
Track  bolts,    i ..   in.  and   %  ;„,,  base,  per  100  lb..    5.00  to    5.50 

Tie  plates,  pr-r   100  lb 2.55  to    2.60 

Angle  bars.  base,  per  100  lb 2.75 


Inches 

%  to'%; 

% 

% 

1  to  3... 


11    and    12. 


%    

% 

1    to   1%. 


Galv. 
19% 
25% 
42% 
48% 
50% 
Lap  Weld 
43%  - 
47% 
43% 


Inches 

1  to  lyo. 


:tra 


Butt  Weld,  extra  strong,  plain  ends 

""'        2    to  3 61 

,-    ,    Vi   to    % -1-19 

..      53  42%        %    21 

..      58  47%       %    28 

..      60  49%    I    1   to   1% 30 

Lap  Weld,  extra  strong,  plain  ends 

42%       2    23 

2%    to    4 29 

4%    to  6 28 

7   to   8 21 

9   to   12 16 


2%    to   4 57  46% 

4%    to  6 56  45% 

7  to   8 52  39% 

9  and  10 45  32% 

11  and  12 44  31% 

To  the  large  jobbing  trade  the  above 
creased  by  one  point,  with  supplementary  discounts  of  5  per 
cent  on  black  and  1  %  points,  with  a  supplementary  discount 
of  5  per  cent  on  galvanized. 

Boiler  Tubes 


Lap  Welded  Steel 

2  to   2%   in 

2%  to  2> 


1%  in.. 
■3%' in! 


42% 


1%    in. 


Charcoal  Iron 


'/s    in 

2   to   2Vi    in 

2%    to   3   in 

3Vi    to  4%    in 

Less  carload  lots  4  points  less. 

Standard  Commercial   Seamless   Boiler  Tubes 
Cold  Drawn 

55        13  and  3%   in 

%   in 47        \    SV2   and  3%    in 


+  18 


I  in.   ... 
IVi   and 


31 


4  in. 

4%   in.  and   5   in. 


2  and  2^4   in.  .  . 
2%  and  2%   in 32 

Hot  Rolled 

3  and  3%   in 38        I     4  in 43 

3%  in.  and  3%  in 39        I 

Less  carloads.  4  points  less.  Add  $8  per  net  ton  for  more 
than  four  gages  heavier  than  standard.  No  extras  for 
lengths  up  to  and  including  24  ft.  Sizes  smaller  than  1  in. 
and  lighter  than  standard  gage  to  be  sold  at  mechanical  tube 
list  and  discount.  Intermediate  sizes  and  gages  not  listed 
take  price  of  net  larger  outside  diameter  and  heavier  gage. 
Seamless  Mechanical  Tubing 

Carbon    under   0.30.    base S3  per  cent  off  list 

Carbon   0.30  to  0.40.   base 81  per  cent  off  list 

Plus   usual    differentials   and    extras   for   cutting.     Ware- 
house discounts  range  higher. 

Seamless  Locomotive  and  Superheater  Tubes 


Cents  per  Ft. 
2-in.  O.D.  12  gage.  ...      15 

2-in.  O.D.   11  gage 16 

2-in.  O.D.  10  gage. ...  17 
2%  in.  O.D.  12  gage..  17 
2%-in.  O.D.   11  gage..      18 


Cents  per  Ft. 
2V4-in.  O.D.  10  gage..      20 

3-in.  O.D.   7  gage 35 

lV>-in.  O.D.  9  gage...  15 
5yi-in.  O.D.  9  gage...  55 
5%-in.  O.D.   9  gage...      57 

Tin  Plate 

ndard  cokes,  per  base  box $5.50 

Terne  Plate 

(Per  Package,  20  x  28  in.) 

lb.    coating.    100    lb.  1    20-lb.  coating  I.  C. 

base    $11.00       25-lb.   coating  I.  C. 

11.30       30-lb.   coating  I.  C. 

12.70       35-lb.   coating  I.  C. 

13.95   I    40-lb.   coating  I.  C. 


8-lb.  coating  I.  C 
12-lb.  coating  I.  C 
15-lb.   coating   I.   C 


$14.90 
16.20 
17.35 
IS. 35 


Sheets 

Blue  Annealed 

Nos.   9  and  10   (base),  per  lb 3.00c. 

Box  Annealed,  One  Pass  Cold  Rolled 

No.  28  (base),  per  lb 3.75c.  to  3.85a 

Automobile  Sheets 

Regular  auto  body  sheets,  base  (22  gage),  per  lb 5.35c. 

Galvanized 

No.  28   (base),  per  lb 5.00o. 

Long   Ternes 

No.   28  gage  (base),  8-lb.  coating,  per  lb 5.30c. 

Tin-Mill  Black  Plate 
No.  28   (base),  per  lb 3.85c 


Freight  Rates 

All  freight  rates  from  Pittsburgh  on  finished  iron  and  steel  products,  carload  lots,  per  100  lb.: 


Philadelphia,  domestic.  $0.32 
Philadelphia,  export...  0.235 
Baltimore,  domestic...  0.31 
Baltimore,  export  ....  0.225 
New  York,  domestic...   0.34 

New  York,  export 0.255 

Boston,  domestic 0.365 

Boston,  export 0.255 

The  minimum  carload 


Buffalo   $0,265 

Cleveland   0.215 

Cleveland,  Youngstown 

Comb 0.19 

Detroit    0.29 

Cincinnati 0.29 

Indianapolis    0.31 

Chicago    0.34 


St.   Louis $0.43 

Kansas  City 0.735 

Kansas  City   (pipe)...    0.705 

St.  Paul 0.60 

Omaha    0.735 

Omaha    (pipe)    0.705 

Denver   1.27 

Denver   (pipe)    1.215 


Pacific   Coast    $1.34 

Pac.   Coast,  ship  plates  1.20 

Birmingham    0.58 

Memphis    0.56 

Jacksonville,   all   rail..    0.70 
Jarksnnville.     rail     and 

0.415 


of  the  foregoing  points  is    6000  lb.     To  Denver  the  minim 
to  the  Pacific  Coast  on  all  iron  and  steel  products,  except  structural  material,  the  minimum  Is 
■     applies  to  a  minimum  of  50,000   lb.,   and  there  is  an   extra  charge  of  9c.   per  100  lb. 

and  steel  pipe  to  Kansas  City,  St.  Paul.  Omaha  and  Denver  the  minimum  carload 
noted  above  the  rates  vary  somewhat  and  are  given  in  detail  In  the  regular  rail- 


New   Orleans    0.67 

m   loading  is  40.000  lb.,  while 

80,000  lb.     On  the  latter  item 

carloads  of  a  minimum  of 


40,000  lb.  On  shipments  of  wrought  ir 
Is  46.000  lb.  On  Iron  and  steel  Items  r 
road  tariffs. 

Rates  from  Atlantic  Coast  ports   (i.e..  New  York,   Philadelphia  and   Baltimore)    to   Pacific   Coast  ports   of  call    on   moat 
steamship  lines,  via  the  Panama  Canal,  are  as  follows :    Pig   Iron,   35c. ;   ship  plates.   40c. ;   ingot  and   muck  bars,  structural 
steel,  common   wire   products   Including  cut   or   wire   nails,   spikes,  and  wire  hoops,  40c.;  sheets  and  tin  plates.  40c.;   sheets, 
ixge  and  lighter.  50c.;  rods,  40c.;  wire  rope  cables  and  strands,  45c.:   wire  fencing,  netting  and  stretcher,  40c.;  pipes 


2%c.  per  in.  or  fraction  thereof  additional. 
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All  prices  per  100  lb.  In 


Ores 

Lake  Superior  Ores,  Delivered  Lower  Lake  Porta 

Old   range   Bessemer,   55   per  cent   iron $6.45 

Old  range  non-Bessemer,  5H4  per  cent  Iron 5.70 

Mesabi  Bessemer.  55  per  cent  Iron 6.20 

Mesabl  non-Bessemer,  51  >4  per  cent  iron 5.55 

Foreign  Ore,  per  Dnit,  o.i.f.  PIMadetphia  or  Baltimore 
Iron  ore.  low  phos.,  copper  free,  55  to  58  per 

cent  Iron  In  dry  Spanish  or  Algerian..  10.50c. 
Iron  ore.  Swedish,  average  G6  per  cent  iron  10.50c. 
Manganese  ore,  washed,  51  per  cent  manga- 
nese, from  the  Caucasus,  nominal 42o. 

Manganese  ore.  ordinary.  4  8  per  cent  manga- 
nese, from  the  Caucasus 39c. 

Manganese  ore.  Brazilian  or  Indian,  nominal  4;ic. 
Tungsten  ore,  per  unit,   in  60   per  cent  con- 
centrates             »8.25  to  $10.00 

Chrome  ore.  basic.  48  per  cent  Cr,Os,  crude, 

per  ton.  c.i.f,  Atlantic  seaboard 18.00  to    28.00 

Molybdenum  ore.   85   per  cent  concentrates. 

per  ib.  of  MoSj,  New  York 75c.  to  85c. 

Ferroalloys 

Ferromanganese.  domestic.  80  per  cent,  fur- 
nace,  or   seaboard,   per  ton $110.00 

Ferromanganese.   British.   80   per  cent,  f.o.b. 

Atlantic   port,   duty   paid $108.00  to    110.00 

Spiegeleisen,  domestic.  19  to  21  per  cent,  per 

ton,  furnace    43.00  to    45.00 

Spiegeleisen,    domestic,    16    to    19    per   cent, 

furnace,    per    ton 42.00  to    44.00 

Ferrosilicon,  50  per  cent,  delivered,  per  gross. 

ton     80.00  to    82.50 

Ferrosilicon,     Bessemer,     10    per    cent,    per 

ton,  furnace 43.50 

Ferrosilicon.     Bessemer,     11     per     cent,     per 

ton,  furnace   46.80 

Ferrosilicon,    Bessemer,     12    per    cent,    per 

ton,  furnace 50.10 

Ferrosilicon,     Bessemer,     13    per    cent,    per 

ton,  furnace  54.10 

Ferrosilicon,    Bessemer,    14    per    cent,     per 

ton,  furnace   59.10 

Silvery  iron,     6  per  cent,  per  ton,  furnace..  32.00 

Silvery  iron,     7  per  cent,  per  ton.  furnace..  33.00 

Silvery  iron,     8  per  cent,  per  ton,  furnace.  .  34.50 

Silvery  iron.     9  per  cent,  per  ton.  furnace..  36.50 

Silvery  iron,  10  per  cent,  per  ton,  furnace..  38.50 

Silvery  iron.  11  per  cent,  per  ton.  furnace..  41.80 

Silvery  iron.  12  per  cent,  per  ton,  fifmace.  .  45.10 

Ferrotungsten,   per  lb.    contained   metal....  SSc.  to  90c. 

Ferrochromium,   4  to  6  per  cent  carbon,   60 

to  70  per  cent  Cr.  per  lb.  contained  Cr. 

delivered      12c. 

Ferrochromium.   6  to  7  per  cent  carbon,   60 

to  70  per  cent  Cr.,  per  lb 11.50c. 

Ferrovanadium,  per  lb.  contained  vanadium  $3.50  to  $4.00 
Ferrocarbontitanium,  15  to  18  per  cent,  per 

net   ton    200.00 


Slabs      »<2-50 

Wire  rods,  common  soft,  base,  No.  5  to  %-ln.  51.00 

Wire  rods,  common  soft,  coarser  than  Vi-ln.      $2.50  over  base 

Wire  rods,  screw  stock $5       per  ton  over  base 

Wire  rods,  carbon  0.20  to  0.40 3       per  ton  over  base 

Wire  rods,  carbon   0.41  to  0.55 5       per  ton  over  base 

Wire  rods,  carbon  0.56  to  0.75 7.50  per  ton  over  base 

Wire  rods,  carbon  over  0.75 10       per  ton  over  base 

Wire  rods,   acid    '■ 15       per  ton  over  base 

Skelp,  grooved,  per   lb 2.40 

Skelp,  sheared,  per  lb 2.40 

Skelp,  universal,  per  lb 2.40 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel,  f.o.b.  Mill 

Rails,  heavy,  per  gross  ton $43.00 

Rails,  light,  new  steel. .base,  per  lb 2.15c.  to  2.25o. 

Rails,   light,   rerolled  base,   per  lb 1.90c.  to  2.00c. 

Spikes,  r'j-in.   and  larger,  base,  per  100  lb....  $3.15 

Spikes,  %-in.,  ,',-in.  and  %-in..  base  per  100  lb.  $3.15  to    3.50 

Spikes,   A-in.,  base,  per  100  lb 3.15  to    3.50 

Spikes,  boat  and  barge,   base,  per  100  Ib 3.50 

Track  bolts,   %-in.  and  smaller,  base,  per  100  lb.  4.15  to    4.25 

Track  bolts,  %-in.  and  larger,  base,  per  100  lb.  4.75  to    5.50 

Tie  plates,  per  100  lb 2.55  to    2.60 

Angle  bars,   per   100   lb 2.75 

Bars,  common  iron,  base,  per  lb..  Chicago  mill.  2.50c. 

Bars,  common  iron.   Pittsburgh  mill 2.40c. 

Bars,  rails,  steel  reinforcing,  base,  per  lb 2.15c.  to  2.25c. 

Ground  shafting,  base,  per  lb 3.65c. 

Cut  nails,  base,   per   keg $3.15  to  $3.25 

S.  A.  E.  Semi-finished  Castellated  Nuts 
and  U.  S.  S.  Semi-finished  Slotted  Nuts 

(To  jobbers  and  consumers  in  large  quantities  f.o.b. 


A -in. 
%-in. 
A-in. 
%-in. 
ft-in. 
%-in. 
%-in. 
ys-in. 


Fluxes  and  Refractories 

Fluorspar,   80  per  cent  and  over  calcium  fluoride,  not 
over   5    per   cent   silica,    per   net   ton    f.o.b.    Illinois 

and  Kentucky  mines    $22.00 

Fluorspar.   85  per  cent  and  over  calcium  fluoride,  not 
over   5    per  cent   silica,    per   net   ton    f.o.b.    Illinois 

and  Kentucky  mines 23.50 

Per  1000  f.o.b.  works: 

Fire   Clay :  High  Duty  Moderate  Duty 

Pennsylvania    $45.00  to  $48.00     $40.00  to  $45.00 

Maryland     50.00  45.00 

Ohio    45.00  to    46.00        40.00  to    42.00 

Kentucky     45.00  to    46.00        40.00  to    42.00 

Illinois    40.00  to    45.00 

Missouri     45.00  to    48.00        38.00  to    43.00 

Ground  flre  clay,  per  net  ton 6.50  to      7.50 

Silica   Brick: 

Pennsylvania    42.00  to    45.00 

Chicago     52.00 

Birmingham     53.00 

Ground  silica  clay,  per  net  ton 9.00 

Magnesite  Brick : 

Standard   size,   per   net   ton    (f.o.b.   Balti- 
more and  Chester.  Pa.)    65.00 

Grain  magnesite,  per  net  ton  (f.o.b.  Balti- 
more and   Chester,   Pa.) 40.00 

Chrome  Brick : 

Standard  size,  per  net  ton 60.00 

Semi-Finished  Steel,  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh  or 
Youngstown,  per  gross  ton 

Rolling  billets,  4-in.  and  over $40.00  to  $42.50 

Rolling  billets,  2-in.  and  under 40.00  to    42.50 

Forging  billets,  ordinary  carbons 47.50 

Sheet  bars.   Bessemer    $40.00  to    42.60 

Sheet  bars,   open-hearth 40.00  to    42.50       i 

937 


%-in. 
Vi-in. 
%-in 
%-in. 


4.80 

$      4.80 

5.50 

6.00 

6.50 

7.00 

9.00 

9.50 

11.00 

11.50 

15.00 

15.00 

19.50 

20.00 

28.50 

28.50 

37.00 

37.50 

58.50 

60.50 

88.00 

97.00 

Larger  sizes — Prices  on  application 


Alloy 


Steel 

S.A.E. 

Series  Bars 

Numbers  100  lb. 

2100»(i/2%  Nickel.  10  to  20  per  cent  Carbon) ..  .$3.25  to  $3.50 

2300    (3%%    Nickel)     5.25  to    5.50 

2500    (5%    Nickel)     7.75  to    8.00 

3100    (Nickel    Chromium)     4.25  to    4.50 

3200    (Nickel    Chromium)     6.00  to    6.25 

3300    (Nickel    Chromium)     S.OO  to    8.25 

3400    (Nickel    Chromium)     7.00  to    7.25 

5100    (Chromium   Steel)    3.75  to    4.00 

5200*  (Chromium   Steel)    S.OO  to    8.25 

6100    (Chromium    Vanadium    bars) 5.00  to    5.25 

6100    (Chromium   Vanadium    spring  steel) 4.75  to    5.00 

9250    (Silico   Manganese   spring  steel) 3.75  to    4.00 

Nickel    Chrome    Vanadium     (0.60     Nickel,    0.50 

Chromium.   0.15  Vanadium)    5.25  to    5.50 

Chromium   Molybdenum   bars    (0.80 — 1.10    Chro- 
mium. 0.25 — 0.40   Molybdenum) 4.50  to    4.75 

Chromium    Molybdenum    bars    (0.50 — 0.70    Chro- 
mium,   0.15—0.25    Molybdenum) 4.25  to    4.50 

Chromium    Molybdenum    spring    steel     (1 — 1.25 

Chromium,    0.30—0.50    Molybdenum) 4.25  to    4.50 

Above  prices  are  for  hot-rolled  alloy  steel  bars,  forging 
quality,  per  100  lb.  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh.  Billets  4  x  4  in.  and 
larger  are  $10  per  gross  ton  less  than  net  ton  price  for  bars 
of  same  analyses.  On  smaller  than  4  x  4-in.  billets  down 
to  and  including  2y2-in.  sq.  there  is  a  size  extra  of  $10  per 
gross  ton;  on  billets  smaller  than  2V4-in.  sq..  the  net  ton  bar 
price  applies. 


The    Iron    Age 


October  4,   19:: 


FABRICATED    STEEL    BUSINESS  THIRTY-EIGHT   IDLE   FURNACES 


Orders   and   Inquiries   Are   the   Lowest   in    Several 
Weeks 

Awards  for  the  week  total  about  7600  tons,  as 
compared  with  24,000  tons  a  week  ago.  The  largest 
award  was  only  1900  tons.  New  inquiries  call  for 
about  6500  tons,"  contrasting  with  approximately  17,000 
tons  last  week. 

New  York.  Westchester  &  Boston  Railroad,  station  at 
132nd   Street,   New  Torli,    110    tons,    to    Jones-Smith    Co. 

Theater  at  Broadway  and  Fifty-third  Street,  New  Torl<. 
300  tons,   to   American   Bridge   Co. 

Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Railroad,  bridges,  125  tons,  to  an 
unnamed   fabricator. 

New  York  Central  Railroad,  bridges,  500  tons,  divided 
among  four  fabricators. 

Highway  bridge  at  Bordentown,  N.  J.,  200  tons,  to 
Phoenix  Iron  Co. 

New  Jersey  State  College,  building  at  New  Brunswick, 
N.   J.,    300   tons,   to   American   Bridge   Co. 

George  W.  Smith  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  woodworking 
plant,    400    tons,   to   McClintic-Marshall   Co. 

Union  Trust  &  Savings  Bank,  Davenport.  Iowa,  T.^O 
tons,    to   Mississippi  Valley    Structural    Steel   Co. 

Sheridan  Trust  &  Savings  Bank,  Chicago,  1900  tons, 
to  Worden-Allen   Co. 

Washington  State  Highway  Department,  Hamilton, 
creek  bridge,  104  tons,  to  Illinois  Steel  Bridge  Co. 

Okanogan  County,  Wash.,  Omak  bridge.  217  tons,  re- 
inforced concrete   construction   substituted. 

Chicago  Gravel  Co.,  Rockdale,  111.,  plant,  100  tons,  to 
Milwaukee  Bridge  Co. 

Gas  holder  at  Omaha.  Neb.,  approximately  1100  tons; 
gas  holder  at  Saratoga,  N.   Y.,   500    tons,   to  Stacey  Mfg.   Co. 

Packard  Electric  Co.,  Warren,  Ohio,  factory  buildinfr, 
240  tons,  reported  placed   with    the   Morgan  Engineering  Co. 

Akron  Savings  &  Loan  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio,  bank  building. 
750    tons,    to   the    Burger   Iron    Co. 

American  Sintering  Co.,  Hubbard,  Ohio,  600  tons,  to  the 
Variety  Iron  Works  Co.  This  was  previously  reported 
placed  with  the  Penn  Bridge  Co. 

Union  Carbide  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.,  200  tons,  to 
Lackawanna    Structural    Steel    Corporation. 

Structural  Projects  Pending 

Inquiries  for  fabricated  steel  work  include  the  fol- 
lowing: 


ddition   at   Madison,    Ill- 
Street,     Brooklyn,     300 


American  Car   &  Foundr: 
300   tons. 

Parochial    school,     Fifty- 
tons. 

American    Gas    &   Electric    Co.,    New    York,    power    plant 
for    construction    in    Central    West,    2000    tons. 

Columbia   Machine   W^orks.    Brooklyn,    500    tons. 

State    of    South    Dakota,    bridge   at   Mobridge,    1100    tons 
and  bridge   at   Wheeler,    1000   tons. 

Vicksburg,   Shreveport  &   Pacific  Railroad,   New   Orleans 
bridges,    Nos.    168-3    and    34-2,    300    tons. 

Cuyahoga   County.   Cleveland,   Hillside    Road    bridge.    2O0 
tons.     New  bids  asked. 

Euclid    Avenue    Temple,    Cleveland,    addition,     250     tons, 
bids   taken. 

Methodist  Church,   Piqua,  Ohio,   100   tons,   bids  taken. 

Bascule    bridge.    California    Avenue,    Chicago,    1200    tons 

Cleveland  Union   Terminal   Co..   West  Twenty- fifth    Street 
bridge.    250   tons. 


Railroad  Equipment  B 


usiness 


There  is  very  little  in  the  way  of  pending  business 
in  cars,  except  a  number  of  inquiries  for  small  lots  of 
passenger  ears,  previously  reported.  No  formal  inquiries 
have  been  received  by  car  builders  from  the  Pennsyl- 
vania, Chesapeake  &  Ohio,  Norfolk  &  Western  and 
Nickel  Plate  roads,  which  have  been  expected  to  come 
into  the  market  for  a  total  of  close  to  30,000  freight 
cars,  the  reported  plans  of  the  Pennsylvania  accounting 
for  fully  half  of  that  number. 

The  American  Short  Line  Railroad  Association  is 
inquiring  for  500  automobile  cars. 

E.  L.  Dougherty  &  Co.  has  placed  200  tank  cars 
with  the  General  American  Tank  Car  Corporation. 


\et  Loss  of  Six  in  September  in  Pittsburgh  and 
Adjoining  Districts 

Pittsburgh,  Oct.  1.— Today,  103  furnaces  out  of  a. 
total  of  141  in  the  territory  bounded  by  Johnstown  and. 
Erie,  Pa.,  Dover,  Ohio,  and  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  are  mak- 
ing iron,  as  compared  with  109  a  month  ago,  a  net  loss- 
in  September  of  six  furnaces.  In  the  past  month  the 
Carnegie  Steel  Co.  put  out  one  Edgar  Thomson  in  the- 
Pittsburgh  district  and  two  New  Castle  furnaces  in  the- 
Shenango  Valley,  and  the  stacks  of  the  Hanna  Furnace- 
Co.  at  Canal  Dover,  Ohio,  the  McKeefrey  Iron  Co.  at 
Leetonia,  Ohio,  the  Reliance  Coke  &  Furnace  Co.  at 
Sharpsville,  Pa.,  and  A.  M.  Byers  Co.  at.  Girard,  Ohio, 
have  ceased  production.  Only  one  of  the  three  furnaces 
of  the  Shenang-o  Furnace  Co.,  Sharpsville,  Pa.,  is  in 
production,  but  the  furnace  of  the  Sharpsville  Furnace 
Co.,  Sharpsville,  Pa.,  recently  resumed  after  being  idle 
for  about  a  month  because  of  an  accident  to  the  blowing 
engine.  Furnaces  carried  on  the  active  list  number 
105,  but  that  total  includes  two  banked  furnaces,  one- 
Pittsburgh  Crucible  Steel  Co.  stack  at  Midland,  Pa.,  and. 
the  furnace  of  the  Struthers  Furnace  Co.,  Struthers, 
Ohio. 

Furnaces  in  and  out  as  of  today  and  a  month  ago 
make  the  following  comparison: 

Pittsburgh  District 

Sept.  30     Aug.  31 

Steel  Works  Blast  Furnaces  Total  In    Out  In     Out 

American   Steel   &  Wire   Co 4       4       0       4       0 

Carnegie   Steel    Co 34      28        6     29        5 

Jones    &    Laughlin    Steel    Corporation..    12     11        1     11        1 

National   Tube   Co 4        4        0        4        0 

Pittsburgh  Crucible   Steel  Co 2      '2        0      '2        0 

Pittsburgh    Steel    Co 2        2        0        2        0 

Merchant  Funiace 
Clinton  Iron  &  Steel  Co 10       10       1 

Total    .59      51        8  52        T 

Mahoning   axd   Shexaxgo  Valleys 

Steel   Works  Furnaces 

Carnegie   Steel   Co 15      11        4  13        2: 

Republic  Iron  &  Steel 7        4        3  4        3 

Sharon  Steel  Hoop   Co 110  10- 

TrumbuU-Clift's   Furnace   Co 110  10- 

Youngstown   Sheet  &  Tube  Co 9       6        3  6       3 

Mirchant  Furnaces 

A.  M.  Byers 1        0       1  1        0- 

Hanna   Furnace  Co 3        12  2        1 

Reliance   Coal    &    Coke 2        0        2  1        1 

McKeef rev    Iron    Co 1        0       1  1        0- 

Sharpsville  Furnace   Co 1        1       0  •!       0 

Shenango   Furnace    Co 3        2        1  2        1 

Struthers   Furnace    Co 1      •!        0  *1        0- 

Stewart  Furnace  Co 110  10- 

Valley  Mould  &  Iron   Corp 1        0        1  0        1 

Total    47  29  IS  35  12 

Western  Pennsylvania 

Steel  Works  Furnaces 

Bethlehem  Steel  Co..  -Johnstown 11  7  4  7  4 

Merchant  Furnaces 

Adrian  Furnace  Co 1  1  0  1  0 

American    Manganese    Mfg.    Co 2  1  1  1  1 

Kittaning  Iron  &  Steel   Mfg.   Co 1  0  1  0  1 

McKinney  Steel  Co 3  3  0  3  0 

Perry  Furnace  Co 1  1  0  1  0 

Punxsutawney    Furnace    Co 1  1  0  1  0 

Total    20  14  6  14  6 

Wheeling  District 
Steel   Works  Furnaces 

Carnegie  Steel  Co 7  5  2  5  2 

National   Tube  Co 2  2  0  2  0 

Wheeling    Steel    Corp 5  3  2  3  2- 

Weirton    Steel    Co 1  1  0  1  0 

Total    15      11        4     11        4 

Grand   total 141   105      36   112     29 

•One  furnace  banked. 


The  Pittsburgh  File  &  Steel  Co.,  4017-31   Liberty  Avenue, 
Pittsburgh,    has    been    incorporated    with    capital    stock    of 
$60,000  as  a  consolidation  of  the  Pittsburgh  File  &  Saw  Co., 
Pittsburgh,    and    the    Akron    File    Co.,    Akron,    Ohio.        New    .^  . 
equipment  has  been  installed  and  the  company  is  operating    ^- ' 
at  full  capacity.     The  new  management  expects  to   increase     •  ' 
present  output  and  new  machinery  for  that  purpose  is  now 
being  built.     An  office  is  maintained  also  at  1006  Grant  Street, 
Akron. 


The  Hayes  Murphy  Co.,  Hartford.  Conn.,  has  been  in- 
corporated with  capital  stock  of  $1,000,000  to  manufacture 
textile  machinery  and  parts.  L.  Hayes  Murphy  of  the 
American  Wiremold  Co.,   Hartford,   is  pre.oident. 
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NON-FERROUS  METALS 


The  ^  .  eks  Prices 

por  round  for  Early  Delivery 


41.62^  7.05 

41.25  7.05 

41.32%  7.05 

....  7.05 


Louis 
6.70 
6.70 
6.70 
6.70 


York 
6.75 
6.75 
6.70 
6.65 


Louis 
6.40 
6.40 


Sept.  Lake  lytic* 

26 13.S7V4  13.25 

27 13.87^5  13.25 

28 1S.75  13.25 

29 13.75  13.25 

Oct. 

1 13.75  13.12',f.    42.07%    7.00        6.70        6.65        6.30 

2 13.75  13.00       41.87%    7.00        6.70        6.65        6.30 

•Ketinery  quotation;  delivered  price  He  higher. 

New  York 

New  York,  Oct.  2. 

The  markets  are  exceedingly  quiet  and  all  of  them 
weak  except  lead.  Copper  has  again  fallen  to  lower 
levels  on  light  demand.  The  tin  market  is  only  moder- 
ately active,  but  fairly  steady.  A  fair  business  is 
being  done  in  lead  with  the  market  a  shade  easier. 
Lower  quotations  are  recorded  in  zinc  in  a  very  dull 
market. 

Copper. — The  strength  which  was  apparent  in  the 
electrolytic  copper  market  last  week  has  given  way 
to  marked  weakness  until  today  there  are  offerings  at 
13.25c.  to  IS.oTV^c.,  delivered,  with  consumers  prac- 
tically uninterested.  Some  producers-  are  unwilling 
to  sell  at  less  than  13.37 %c.,  delivered.  In  the  recent 
moderate  buying  movement  consumers  have  apparently 
covered  their  needs  for  the  present  and  are  awaiting 
developments.  The  export  market  is  exceedingly  flat, 
influenced  no  doubt  by  European  political  conditions. 
Lake  copper  is  quoted  at  13.75c.,  delivered. 

Copper  Averages. — The  average  price  of  Lake  cop- 
per for  the  month  of  September,  based  on  daily  quota- 
tions in  The  Iron  Age,  was  13c.  The  average  price 
of  electrolytic  copper  was  13.36c.,  refinery,  or  13.61c., 
delivered. 

Tin. — The  market  has  been  in  general  quiet  with 
dealers  showing  no  initiative  and  consumers  unin- 
terested. Total  sales  of  Straits  tin  during  the  week 
have  amounted  to  about  700  tons,  with  about  500  tons 
of  this  sold  from  September  26  to  28,  transactions  on 
the  latter  day  having  ranged  from  41.25c.  to  41.37y2C. 
Yesterday  200  tons  was  sold  at  a  range  of  42c.  to 
42.12c.,  but  today  the  market  has  been  inactive.  Spot 
Straits  tin  was  quoted  today  at  41.87%c.,  New  York, 
with  values  in  the  London  market  reported  as  £202 
for  spot  standard.  £201  7s.  6d.  for  future  standard 
and  £205  for  spot  Straits,  all  about  £1  per  ton  lower 
than  a  week  ago.  During  the  past  week  the  London 
market  declined  over  £3  per  ton,  most  of  which  was 
recovered  by  yesterday.  Deliveries  of  tin  into  con- 
sumption for  the  month  of  September  were  4540  tons, 
with  2362  tons  in  stock  and  landing  Sept.  30.  Imports 
for  September  were  4015  tons,  bringing  the  imports 
for  the  first  nine  months  to  51,667  tons. 

Lead. — While  the  market  is  quiet  there  is  a  fairly 
heavy  consumption  and  moderate  inquiry.  Prices  are 
only  steady,  with  a  tendency  to  shade  slightly,  as  in- 
dicated by  quotations  this  week  which  in  the  outside 
market  are  6.70c.,  St.  Louis,  and  7c.,  New  York,  with 
some  sellers  asking  as  high  as  7.10c.  The  quotation 
of  the  leading  interest  continues  unchanged  at  6.85c., 
New  York. 

Zinc. — Demand  for  prime  Western  has  fallen  to 
very  small  proportions  and  the  market  has  declined 
in  the  last  few  days  more  than  for  some  time.  Quo- 
tations are  about  10  points  lower  than  a  week  ago 
with  early  delivery  metal  held  at  6.30c.,  St.  Louis,  or 
6.65c.,  New  York,  with  no  interest  shown  by  either 
domestic  or  foreign  buyers.  There  has  also  been  a 
decline  of  about  $1  per  ton  in  ore  prices  in  the  West. 

Nickel. — Quotations  for  shot  and  ingot  nickel  are 
still  29c.  to  32c.  per  lb.,  with  electrolytic  nickel  held 
at  32c.  by  the  leading  producers.  In  the  outside  spot 
market  both  shot  and  ingot  nickel  are  quoted  at  29c. 
to  32c.  per  lb. 


Antimony.  —  Chinese  metal  in  wholesale  lots  for 
early  delivery  is  quoted  at  7.50c.  to  7.60c.,  New  York, 
duty  paid,  for  October  arrivals. 

Aliiininum. — Virgin  metal,  98  to  99  per  cent  pure, 
is  quoted  by  importers  at  25c.  to  26c.  per  lb.,  New 
York,  duty  paid,  in  such  cases  where  they  can  obtain 
it  from  foreign  producers.  No  quotations  are  made 
public  by  the  leading  domestic  producer. 

Old  Metals. — Prices  are  a  little  lower  and  the  market 
is  dull.     Dealers'  selling  prices  are  as  follows: 

Cents 
Per  Lb. 

Copper,  heavy  and  crucible 13.25 

Copper,  heavy  and  wire 12.25 

Copper,  light  and  bottoms 10.75 

Heavy   machine   composition 10.50 

Bra.ss,    heavy    7.75 

r.rass,    light    6.25 

X<i.   1   red  brass  or  composition  turnings..      8.75 

N'rj.  1  yellow  rod  brass  turnings 7.00 

Lead,   heavy ,. . .      6.50 

Lead,  tea  5.50 

Zinc    5.00 

Cast  aluminum    16.75 

Sheet  aluminum 16.75 

Chicago 

Oct.  2. — Copper  and  zinc  have  declined  in  an  ex- 
ceedingly quiet  market.  Old  metal  prices  are  un- 
changed. We  quote  in  carload  lots.  Lake  copper, 
14.25c.;  tin,  43c.;  lead,  6.75c.;  spelter,  6.35c.;  antimony, 
9c.,  in  less  than  carload  lots.  On  old  metals  we  quote 
copper  wire,  crucible  shapes  and  copper  clips,  lie; 
copper  bottoms,  9.50c.;  red  brass,  8.50c.;  yellow  brass, 
6c.;  lead  pipe,  5.25c.;  zinc,  4.25c.;  pewter.  No.  1,  22c.; 
tin  foil,  30c.;  block  tin,  35c.;  all  buying  prices  for  less 
than  carload  lots. 


Improvement  in  Operation.?  in  the  Mahoning 
Valley 

YouNGSTOWN,  Oct.  2.— Attitude  of  Valley  iron  and 
steel  makers  this  week  with  respect  to  fall  business  is 
somewhat  more  optimistic.  The  leading  independent  in- 
terest reports  an  improvement  in  the  volume  of  orders 
coming  through  the  past  two  weeks,  as  compared  with 
the  average  in  August  and  the  first  two  weeks  in  Sep- 
tember. In  this  district  active  ingot  capacity  is  being 
maintained  at  85  per  cent. 

Operating  schedules  also  show  some  improvement 
this  week.  The  Falcon  Steel  Co.  has  resumed  operations 
at  its  eight-mill  sheet  plant  in  Niles,  recently  suspended. 
The  Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Co.  has  placed  in  com- 
mission its  12-in.  merchant  bar  mill,  idle  recently.  The 
Trumbull  Steel  Co.  is  operating  virtually  all  units  ex- 
cept four  tin  plate  mills.  The  Falcon  Tin  Plate  Co.  is 
operating  its  property  at  Canton  at  75  per  cent. 

Of  the  117  sheet  mills  in  the  Mahoning  Valley,  83 
were  scheduled  this  week,  which  represents  the  high 
point  in  recent  schedules.  Of  17  tube  mills,  16  are  roll- 
ing. 

The  Carnegie  Steel  Co.  continues  to  operate  at  a  rate 
close  to  normal,  which  it  has  consistently  maintained, 
except  for  interruptions  due  to  mechanical  difficultfes. 


Coal  Gas  Plant  for  Winnipeg 

The  Winnipeg  Electric  Railway  Co.  has  placed  a 
contract  with  the  Koppers  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  covering 
the  design  and  erection  of  a  coal  gas  plant  at  Winni- 
peg, Canada.  This  plant  will  consist  of  17  combina- 
tion gas  Ovens  of  the  Becker  type  having  a  capacity  of 
6.8  net  tons  of  coal  per  charge,  together  with  producer 
plant  and  coal  and  coke  handling  equipment. 

This  plant  will  embody  the  latest  developments  in 
coal  gas  manufacture,  including  provision  for  under- 
firing  the  ovens  with  producer  gas,  blue  gas  or  oven 
gas,  and  steaming  of  ovens.  The  ovens  are  designed  to 
operate  on  a  normal  coking  time  of  12  hr.  which  can 
be  reduced  to  10  hr.  or  increased  as  desired,  permitting 
of  the  greatest  flexibility  in  the  production  of  gas  and 
coke. 

This  is  the  third  Koppers  small  oven  coal  gas  plant 
to  be  contracted  for  during  1923.  Construction  work 
on  the  other  two  plants  located  at  Battle  Creek,  Mich., 
and  Zilwaukee,  Mich.,  is  progressing  rapidly  and  both 
plants  will  be  in  operation  before  the  end  of  the  year. 
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PERSONAL 


A.    H.  CHAMBERLAIN 


A.  H.  Chamberlain,  who  has  been  secretary-treas- 
urer of  the  American  Iron,  Steel  and  Heavy  Hardware 
Association  for  nearly 
eight  years,  has  resigned 
and  on  Oct.  1  became 
general  manager  of  sales 
of  Edgar  T.  Ward's  Sons 
Co.  During  Mr.  Cham- 
l>erlain's  incumbency  the 
association  has  increased 
i  :i  membership  and 
>trength  and  he  has 
liroved  himself  a  highly 
capable  executive.  For  a 
number  of  years  he  was 
connected  in  an  editorial 
capacity  with  the  hard- 
ware department  of  The 
Iron  Age,  before  that  de- 
partment became  a  sepa- 
rate paper,  Hardware 
Age.  In  1908  he  accepted 
an  engagement  with  Wie- 
busch  &  Hilger,  manu- 
facturers' agents,  New  York,  and  continued  with  that 
company  until  January,  1916,  when  he  took  up  his 
work  with  the  jobbers  in  iron  and  steel  and  heavy 
hardware.  Edgar  T.  Ward's  Sons  Co.  specializes  in 
shafting,  and  in  cold-finished  and  special  steels,  having 
warehouses  in  Boston,  Newark,  Philadelphia,  Detroit, 
Cleveland  and  Chicago,  and  Mr.  Chamberlain's  head- 
quarters will  be  in  Philadelphia.  In  succession  to  Mr. 
Chamberlain  the  American  Iron,  Steel  and  Heavy 
Hardware  Association  has  elected  George  F.  Greene 
as  its  secretary-treasurer.  For  a  number  of  years 
Mr.  Greene  was  assistant  credit  manager  of  the  Mid- 
vale  Steel  &  Ordnance  Co.,  at  its  Philadelphia  offices. 
Frank  Billings,  president  Tod-Stambaugh  Co., 
Cleveland,  and  prominent  in  the  Superior  iron  ore 
industry,  who  was  taken  seriously  ill  in  London  a  few 
days  ago,  has  improved  rapidly  and  plans  to  sail  for 
home  this  week. 

W.  E.  Colbert,  for  the  past  seven  years  identified 
with  the  Pittsburgh  Crucible  Steel  Co.  in  the  operating 
and  sa'.es  departments,  has  severed  that  connection 
and  joined  the  sales  force  of  the  Schley  &  Nash  Co., 
Columbia    Building,   Pittsburgh. 

Dr.  John  A.  Mathews,  president  Crucible  Steel  Co. 
of  America,  New  York,  and  Dr.  Richard  Moldenke, 
Watchung,  N.  J.,  were  the  American  members  of  the 
Iron  and  Steel  Institute  in  attendance  at  the  Italian 
meeting,  which  began  with  technical  sessions  at  Milan, 
on  Sept.  17  and  18,  and  continued  in  a  tour,  taking  in 
Florence,  Rome,  Leghorn,  Pisa,  Genoa,  Turin  and  other 
centers. 

President  George  G.  Crawford  of  the  Tennessee 
Coal,  Iron  &  Railroad  Co.,  Birmingham,  Ala.,  has 
returned  from  a  three  months'  stay  in  Europe. 

A.  H.  Jameson,  formerly  with  the  Bayonne  Steel 
Casting  Co.,  Bayonne,  N.  J.,  has  been  appointed  sales 
manager  of  the  Deemer  Steel  Casting  Co.,  New  Castle, 
Del.,  recently  taken  over  by  Newlin  T.  Booth. 

A.  H.  Cordery,  one  of  the  veterans  of  the  American 
steel  and  iron  industry,  having  been  connected  with 
it  continuously  for  54  years  and  six  months,  and  all  of 
that  time  with  one  company,  the  Phoenix  Iron  Co., 
Philadelphia,  has  retired  from  active  participation  in 
the  company's  affairs.  ' 

E.  J.  Schriever,  secretary  Pollak  Steel  Co.,  Cin- 
cinnati, for  the  past  four  years,  has  resigned  and  will 
engage  in  the  real  estate  business. 

Joel  S.  Coffin,  chairman,  and  Samuel  G.  Allen,  vice- 
chairman  Lima  Locomotive  Works;  Joseph  B.  Terbell, 
president  American  Brake  Shoe  &  Foundry  Co.,  and 
F.  F.  Fitzpatrick,  president  Railway  Steel  Spring  Co., 
have  been  elected  to  the  board  of  directors  of  the  In- 


ternational Combustion  Engineering  Corporation.  Mr. 
Coffin  will  be  chairman  and  Mr.  Allen  vice-chairman 
of  the  executive  committee. 

Blake  D.  Hay,  who  has  been  with  the  Williams  Tool 
Coi-poration  at  Erie,  Pa.,  for  some  time,  has  been  ap- 
pointed Chicago  district  manager.  He  succeeds  E.  L. 
Mey,  resigned. 

Charles  M.  Brown  was  elected  president  of  the 
Colonial  Steel  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  at  the  annual  meeting 
held  Sept.  24.  Herbert  C.  Poole,  who  has  had  charge 
of  the  New  York  office  for  the  last  13  years,  was  ap- 
pointed general  works  manager,  and  Jacob  Trautman, 
Jr.,  formerly  assistant  sales  manager,  was  appointed 
general  sales  manager. 

Clement  A.  Hardy,  consulting  foundry  engineer, 
Chicago,  will  deliver  an  address  before  the  Chicago 
Foundrymen's  Club  on  the  evening  of  Oct.  13,  on  "Heat- 
ing, Ventilation  and  Lighting  of  the  Foundry." 


OBITUARY 


W.    H.    BALDWIN 


William  Henry  Baldwin,  widely  known  in  the 
steel  industry,  died  at  his  home  in  Washington  last 
Wednesday,  following  a  long  illness.  He  was  72  years 
of  age.  He  served  as  sec- 
retary of  the  Youngstown 
Iron  &  Steel  Co.  from 
1890  to  1892.  In  the  latter 
year  the  name  of  the  com- 
pany was  changed  to  that 
of  Union  Iron  &  Steel  Co., 
which  he  served  with  for 
two  years.  He  then  be- 
came secretary  of  the  Ohio 
Steel  Co.,  remaining  with 
the  latter  from  1894  to 
1899.  Next  he  was  secre- 
tary of  the  National  Steel 
Co.,  with  which  he  was 
identified  for  two  years. 
Some  years  after  the  Steel 
Corporation  was  formed, 
he  had  a  part  in  the  in- 
quiry of  the  Bureau  of 
Corporations  into  the  cost 
of  making  steel.  Sub- 
sequently he  was  engaged  in  social  and  philanthropic 
work.  Mr.  Baldwin  also  at  one  time  was  cashier 
of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Youngstown.  He 
held  this  position  from  1877  to  1887  and  was  vice- 
president  of  that  institution  from  1889  to  1900. 
He  received  his  early  education  in  the  public  schools 
of  Youngstown  and  entered  Western  Reserve  Col- 
lege, from  which  he  was  graduated  in  1871.  From 
1887  to  1889  he  was  also  vice-president  and  manager 
of  the  Arms-Bell  Co.,  in  addition  to  being  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  First  National  Bank  at  Youngstown.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Cosmos  Club  and  the  Chevy  Chase 
Club  of  Washington  and  the  University  Clubs  of  Wash- 
ington and  New  York.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  and  the  Alpha  Delta  Phi  Societies. 
He  is  survived  by  a  brother,  Frank  L.  Baldwin,  of 
Youngstown,  and  two  sisters,  Miss  M.  Helen  Baldwin, 
Youngstown,  and  Mrs.  Emily  B.  Osborne  of  Cleveland. 
Rutherford  B.  Burgher,  president  National  Drawn 
Steel  Co.,  East  Liverpool,  Ohio,  died  at  Dover,  Ohio, 
Sept.  30.  He  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Kidd 
Drawn   Steel  Co.,  Monaca,  Pa. 

Francis  Fenwick,  for  many  years  head  of  Fenwick 
Freres  &  Cie.,  Paris,  machinery  merchants,  died  last 
week  of  heart  failure. 

William  C.  Agnew,  pioneer  mining  engineer  in  the 
Lake  Superior  district,  died  on  Sept.  29  at  Duluth, 
Minn.,  aged  74  years.  He  was  general  manager  of  the 
Mahoning  Ore  &  Steel  Co.  and  had  been  active  up  to 
the  time  of  his  death.  Several  years  ago,  Mr.  Agnew 
was  active  in  the  Mahoning  valley  as  railroad  civil 
engineer. 


Japan  Buys  Equipment  in  United  States 

Manufactured  Products  Apparently  of  Most  Interest  Now 

— Report  on  Effects  of  Earthquake — Chilean  State 

Railways  to  Issue  Rail  Tender 


New  York,  Oct.  2. — The  Japanese  movement  of 
buying  for  reconstruction  and  other  purposes  has  ap- 
parently begun  in  this  country  in  highly  manufactured 
products.  An  active  demand  for  small  electrical  equip- 
ment and  accessories  is  reported,  the  General  Electric 
Co.  having  orders  in  excess  of  $1,000,000,  and  there  is 
an  active  interest  in  motor  trucks,  of  which  one  large 
Japanese  e.xport  house  is  said  to  have  purchased  about 
700  available  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  The  heaviest  in- 
quiries continue  to  be  for  light  gage  galvanized  sheets. 
No.  8  gage  wire  and  wire  nails  and  a  few  small  re- 
quests for  prices  have  been  issued  on  bars  and  shapes. 
It  seems  to  be  the  opinion  of  some  exporters  that  much 
of  the  galvanized  sheet  business  will  be  placed  with 
British  sellers,  as  a  result  of  the  lower  prices  as  well 
as  fairly  good  delivery.  Actual  purchasing  by  the  Im- 
perial Government  is  not  yet  reported  and  exporters 
are  awaiting  the  report  of  the  committee  which  has 
been  formed  to  investigate  the  advisability  of  forming 
a  Department  of  Reconstruction  througb  which  all  pur- 
chasing for  the  devastated  areas  could  be  routed.  In 
the  meantime  there  is  a  persistent  I'umor  that  a  large 
Government  inquiry  for  sheets,  nails  and  wire  will 
shortly  appear  in  the  American  market. 

Apparently  the  prices  quoted  Japanese  buyers  on 
structural  material  have  either  been  too  high  or  the 
latter  are  not  yet  in  a  position  to  place  orders.  Some 
of  the  bar  quotations  now  being  made  by  leading  ex- 
port sellers  are  reported  as  $63.70  per  ton,  $64.25  per 
ton  and  $68.75  per  ton,  all  c.i.f.  Japanese  port.  Most 
of  the  quotations  are  now  being  made  c.i.f.  Kobe.  The 
only  inquiry  by  any  of  the  large  companies  in  Japan 
is  reported  from  the  Imperial  Government  Railways 
for  a  small  lot  of  axles,  wheels  and  other  car  equip- 
ment. 

A  number  of  inquiries,  chiefly  for  wire  nails,  be- 
lieved by  sellers  to  be  of  a  highly  speculative  nature 
are  reported.  One  of  these  was  for  10,000  kegs  and 
another  called  for  5000  kegs.  On  the  other  hand,  an 
inquiry  said  to  total  about  7000  metric  tons  of  wire 
nails  is  reported  to  have  come  through  the  Department 
considered  as  authentic  business, 
importing  company  reports  the  sale 
lage  of  No.  31  gage  black  sheets  to  Japan 
as  well  as  2300  tons  of  wire  rods,  which  have  been 
placed  with  a  Canadian  interest.  This  same  exporter 
for  the  first  time  in  a  number  of  months  has  been  able 
to  meet  British  competition  on  spiegeleisen  and  booked 
an  order  for  1000  tons  to  a  Belgian  consumer. 

While  actual  purchasing  by  Japanese  consumers  has 
thus  far  been  small,  the  number  of  tentative  inquiries 
for  various  kinds  of  material,  particularly  structural 
steel  for  buildings,  is  apparently  large.  The  H.  K. 
Ferguson  Co.,  Cleveland,  reports  the  receipt  of  a  num- 
ber of  tentative  inquiries  for  reinforcing  steel,  struc- 
tural steel  and  other  building  equipment  to  be  used  in 
replacing  buildings  destroyed  by  the  earthquake.  This 
company  reports  that  it  was  about  to  begin  the  erection 
of  additions  to  the  steel  plant  of  the  Shibaura  Engi- 
neering Works  at  the  time  of  the  earthquake  and  has 
received  word  that  a  large  part  of  this  plant  was  de- 
stroyed. Instructions,  however,  have  been  given  to 
rush  work  on  the  original  contract  for  the  additions 
and  additional  work  for  the  Shibaura  works  and  an 
allied  company,  the  Tokio  Electrical  Works,  totaling 
about  50  per  cent  of  the  original  contract  for  the  ad- 
ditions, will  also  be  done. 

Member  of  Westinghouse  Staff  Reports  on  Earthquake 

In  a  report  on  conditions  between  Tokio  and  Yoko- 
hama during  the  earthquake,  F.  C.  Middleton,  of  the 
Westinghouse  Electrical  International  Co.  staff  in 
Tokio,  where  it  is  represented  by  Takata  &  Co.,  says 
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that  he  walked  more  than  35  miles  between  the  two 
cities,  starting  immediately  after  the  first  shock.  "The 
Marunouchi  building,  completed  six  months  ago  by  the 
George  A.  Fuller  Co.  of  the  Orient,"  says  Mr.  Middle- 
ton,  "was  still  standing.  Most  of  the  facing  brick  had 
been  shaken  to  the  sidewalk.  Several  persons  had  been 
killed  or  injured  by  these  falling  pieces.  Foreigners 
reported  the  inside  decorations  mostly  destroyed.  How- 
ever, owing  to  its  steel  skeleton  construction,  it  did 
not  collapse.  The  Nippon  Oil  Co.  building,  immediate- 
ly adjoining  the  Marunouchi  building,  another  steel 
skeleton  structure,  was  still  standing,  but  the  second 
floor  was  completely  wrecked. 

"Adjoining  the  Nippon  building  there  had  stood  an 
eight-story  reinforced  concrete  building,  without  steel 
skeleton.  This  had  completely  collapsed.  It  is  reported 
that  200  workmen  were  killed.  At  Kawasaki,"  says 
Mr.  Middleton,  "the  General  Electric  plant  was  still 
intact,  except  for  what  I  supposed  was  the  main  office 
building,  composed  chiefly  of  windows,  which  had  sim- 
ply fallen  inward,  so  that  it  was  a  total  wreck."  Not 
far  from  the  plant.  Mi-.  Middleton  mentions  the  river, 
which  during  the  flood  season  spreads  out  about  a  half 
mile.  "The  long  steel  bridge,"  he  says,  "looked  like  a 
futurist  painting.  The  various  arches  were  out  of 
alinement.  The  piers  were  in  some  cases  raised  up,  in 
other  cases  they  had  sunk  into  the  river  bed.  The 
rails  were  humped  like  a  camel's  back  or  else  twisted 
until  they  resembled  a  snake.  However,  the  ties  held 
them  parallel  so  that  an  occasional  handcar  carrying 
Japanese  officials  was  able  to  get  through." 

Chilean  Railroads  to  Inquire   for   Rails 

The  annual  rail  requirement  of  the  Chilean  State 
Railways,  with  a  branch  buying  office  in  the  United 
States  at  141  Broadway,  New  York,  will  be  issued 
about  Nov.  1,  bids  opening  in  Chile  about  the  end  of 
the  month.  The  tender  will  specify  14,000  tons  of  100- 
Ib.  rails,  including  accessories.  The  specifications,  made 
up  by  the  Chilean  State  Railways  engineers,  are  a 
slight  deviation  from  the  standard  A.  R.  A.  specifica- 
tions. Although  previous  orders  have  gone  to  Euro- 
pean makers,  the  present  unsettled  conditions  in  Eu- 
rope, it  is  believed,  may  result  in  the  order  being  placed 
with  American  mills  this  year. 


GERMAN  IRON  AND  STEEL  ACTIVE 


Heavy  Stocks  on  Ruhr  May  Be  Absorbed  in  Ger- 
many— Much  Unemployment  in  Manu- 
facturing Districts 

(By  Radiogram) 

Berlin,  Germany,  Oct.  1. — Iron  and  steel  market 
is  active.  There  is  good  demand  for  steel  in  the  un- 
occupied territory,  particularly  bars  and   sheets. 

The  stock  of  heavy  iron  and  steel  on  the  Ruhr  is 
estimated  at  1,750,000  tons,  but  removal  of  the  export 
embargo  would  not  materially  affect  the  world  market, 
as  Germany  will  absorb  all  she  can  get.  Domestic 
gold  prices  do  not  exceed  foreign  quotations. 
Tariff  Changes 

The  Government  has  put  bars,  sheets  and  most  other 
sorts  of  iron  and  steel  materials  on  the  free  list.  Ex- 
port  licenses   are  no  longer   needed. 

Conditions  in  the  iron-consuming  manufacturing 
industries  are  bad,  especially  in  the  Solingen  district, 
vv'here  20,000  are  unemployed. 


Macliinery  Markets  and  News  of  the  Works 


SEPTEMBER  TRADE   POOR 


Worst  Month  of  the  Year  for  Machine-Tool 
Sales  Is  General  Report 


Few  Large  Order?  Being  Placed  Except  by  Auto- 
mobile Interests 

September  brought  out  the  smallest  volume  of  ma- 
chine-tool buying  of  any  month  this  year.  A  slight 
exception  to  this  was  noted  in  New  England  in  the  last 
half  of  the  month,  but  generally  reports  agree  that 
therf  was  little  of  an  encouraging  nature  during  the 
month.  The  falling  off  of  railroad  buying  contributed 
in  no  small  degree  to  this  situation,  though  industrial 
buying  also  was  at  very  low  ebb.     One  large  company 


reports  that  of  its  sales  this  year  to  date  65  per  cent 
have  been  to  the  railroads.     The  general  belief  is  that         J^ 
there  will  be  little  more  railroad  buying  of  importance 
this  year,  but  that  between  now  and  Jan.  1  budgets  will 
be  made  up  in  anticipation  of  1924  appropriations. 

The  automobile  companies  continue  to  buy  in  a  fair 
way.  The  Ford  Motor  Co.  has  bought  16  upsetting 
machines,  the  largest  order  for  forging  machinery  in  a 
considerable  time.  The  Rickenbacker  Motor  Co.,  De- 
troit, bought  six  lathes.  The  Chevrolet  Motor  Co.,  De- 
troit, is  figuring  on  a  round  lot  of  shop  tools  but  has 
deferred  buying. 

The  largest  buying  of  the  week  in  the  New  York 
market  was  by  the  Department  of  Street  Cleaning, 
New  York,  which  closed  for  about  10  tools,  on  which 
bids  were  received  several  weeks  ago. 


New  York 


M' 


New  York,  Oct.  2. 
fOST  of  the  machine-tool  dealers  and  special 
representatives  of  machine-tool  builders  re- 
port that  September  was  the  poorest  month  of  the 
year  in  volume  of  business.  One  large  company 
states  that  of  its  orders  this  year  to  date  65  per 
cent  have  come  from  the  railroads.  Railroad  buy- 
ing has  practically  ceased,  except  for  the  placing 
of  miscellaneous  orders  for  single  tools,  and  no 
very  large  expenditures  are  looked  for  until  next 
year's  appropriations  are  available.  The  largest 
buying  of  the  week  was  by  the  Department  of  Street 
Cleaning,  New  York,  which  gave  out  orders  for 
about  10  tools,  on  which  bids  were  received  several 
weeks  ago.  There  were  a  half  dozen  engine  lathes, 
a  planer,  a  cold  saw,  drill  presses,  etc.  The  Fruit 
Growers'  Express  Co.,  Washington,  D.  C,  bought 
a  400-ton  wheel  press.  The  Farrell  Foundry  & 
Machine  Co.,  Waterbury,  Conn.,  and  Buffalo,  N. 
Y.,  bought  an  SOO-lb.  steam  hammer,  and  an  order 
came  to  an  Eastern  company  for  a  36-in.  engine 
lathe  from  the  Illinois  Steel  Co.  The  General  Elec- 
tric Co.  placed  an  order  for  three  milling  machines. 
The  Jackwill  Mfg.  Co.,  615  East  134th  Street,  New  York, 
manufacturer  of  pipe  nipples  and  kindred  products,  has  en- 
gaged Jacob  Fisher,  25  Avenue  A,  architect,  to  prepare  plans 
for  a  one-story  factory,  75  x  125  ft.,  on  140th  Street,  near 
the  Southern  Boulevard,  estimated  to  cost  $60,000. 

Bids  will  be  received  by  the  Quartermaster  Section,  United 
States  Army,  New  York  general  intermediate  depot,  Brook- 
lyn, until  Oct.  11,  for  wire  screen  in  rolls,  electrical  supplies 
and  galvanized  iron  corrugated  roofing,  circular  24-248. 

The  State  Government.  Constantine.  Algeria,  will  have 
plan.f  prepared  for  two  hydroelectric  generating  plants,  one 
at  Kreneg,  with  capacity  of  5800  hp.,  estimated  to  cost 
?1.800,000;  and  the  other  at  Beni-Haroun,  of  22U0  hp.,  to 
cost   approximately   $1,000,000. 

The  John  C.  Tilly  Ladder  Co.,  122  Second  Street,  Water- 
vllet,  N.  Y..  is  having  plans  drawn  for  a  new  plant  to  manu- 
facture metal-reinforced  ladders  and  kindred  products,  esti- 
mated to  cost  $50,000.  with  equipment.  William  E.  Clark, 
Cannon  Building,  Troy,  N.  Y.,  is  architect. 

Power  equipment,  ovens,  conveying  and  other  machinery 
will  be  installed  in  the  three-story  baking  plant  addition,  75 
X  110  ft.,  to  be  built  by  Horn  &  Hardart  Co.,  600  West 
Fiftieth  Street,  New  York,  estimated  to  cost  $200,000. 

H.  A.  Hoffman,  care  of  H.  A.  Koelble,  114  East  Twenty- 
eighth  Street,  New  York,  architect,  will  commence  the  erec- 
tion of  a  four-story  and  basement  automobile  service  build- 


ing, with  machine  shop,  100  x  200  ft.,  on  Mount  Eden  Ave- 
nue, to  cost  $90,000. 

The  Guatemala  Oil  Corporation,  Guatemala  City,  Guate- 
mala, Central  America,  recently  formed  with  a  capital  of 
$5,000,000,  will  make  early  purchases  of  machinery  and  elec- 
tric power  equipment  for  installation  at  its  properties  in  the 
northwestern  part  of  Guatemala.  The  initial  development 
will  cost   $500,000   including  equipment. 

The  William  F.  Kenny  Co.,  44  East  Twenty-third  Street, 
New  Y^orlv.  will  build  a  two-story  automobile  service  and  re- 
pair works,  75  x  200  ft.,  on  Rawson  Street,  Long  Island  City, 
estimated  to  cost  $80,000.  A  machine  shop  will  be  installed. 

Manual  training  equipment  will  be  installed  in  the  two- 
story  high  school  to  be  erected  at  Hicksville,  N.  Y.,  estimated 
to  cost  $200,000,  for  which  bids  will  be  asked  on  a  general 
contract  this  month.  CofBn  &  Coffin,  522  Fifth  Avenue.  New 
York,  are  architects ;  R.  D.  Kimball,  15  West  Thirty-eighth 
Street,  is  engineer. 

The  Royal  Eastern  Electrical  Supply  Co.,  114  West  Twen- 
ty-seventh Street,  New  York,  manufacturer  of  electrical 
equipment  and  supplies,  has  leased  a  building  to  be  erected 
on  Jackson  Avenue,  near  Harris  Avenue,  Long  Island  City, 
for  a  new  plant. 

The  Corona  Motor  Car  Sales  &  Service  Co.,  Jackson  Ave- 
nue, Corona,  L.  I.,  is  taking  bids  on  a  general  contract  for 
the  erection  of  a  two-story  service  and  repair  building,  110  x 
175  ft.,  on  Jackson  Avenue,  estimated  to  cost  $50,000. 

The  Selden  Truck  Corporation,  238  West  Nineteenth 
Street,  New  York,  manufacturer  of  motor  trucks  with  plant 
at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  has  leased  a  new  one  and  one-half-story 
building  to  be  erected  on  Van  Alst  Avenue,  Long  Island  City, 
for  a  new  factory  branch.  It  will  be  operated  in  the  name 
of  the  Selden  Sales  &  Service  Corporation  of  New  York. 

The  Adams  Laundry  Machinery  Co.,  Troy,  N.  Y.,  has  pur- 
chased property  at  Kenilworth,  N.  J.,  consisting  of  25  acres, 
with  main  building  totaling  100,000  sq.  ft.  The  new  owner 
plans  for  immediate   occupancy.     R.   N.  West   is   president. 

The  Board  of  Education,  22  'Valley  Road,  Montclalr,  N. 
J.,  will  receive  bids  until  Oct.  i)  for  woodworking  machinery, 
including  saw  table,  band  saw,  etc.,  for  installation  in  the 
Nishaune  and  Hillside  junior  high  schools.  Fred  P.  Reagle 
is  secretary. 

The  Montclair  Ice  Co.,  Pine  Street,  Montclair,  .N.  J.,  has 
awarded  a  general  contract  to  J.  S.  Carlson  Co.,  Inc..  Walnut 
Street,  for  a  one-story  plant,  125  x  155  ft.,  estimated  to  cost 
$100,000  with  equipment. 

The  Public  Service  Electric  Co.,  Public  Service  Terminal, 
Newark,  N.  J.,  has  plans  for  a  one-story  power  house,  60  x 
160  ft.,  to  be  erected  on  Passaic  Street.  The  Public  Service 
Corporation,  parent  organization,  will  commence  the  erec- 
tion of  an  addition  to  its  plant  at  190-94  Morgan  Street,  to 
cost  $72,000. 

The  Commercial  Interchange  Corporation.  New  York,  is 
disposing  of  the  plant  of  F.  C.  Mesa.  Chancellor  Avenue,  Irv- 
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The  Crane  Market 


Tlie  ci'uiiu  niurket  continues  quiel  with  fuw  new  Inquiries 
nuiud.  liiiia  werv  opened  Sept.  26,  by  the  Government  of  tke 
I'liUiljplnes,  17  Battery  Place,  New  York,  on  the  two  16-ton, 
und  eight  2-ton,  semlportul,  revolving  Jib  cranes  and  alao 
on  the  alx  2-lion,  28-ft.  11-ln.  span  and  nix  2-ton,  4B-ft.,  7%-ln. 
spun  eleotrle  overhead  cranes,  all  for  the  Manila  docks. 
Bids  have,  been  forwarded  to  Manila.  Plans  call  for  a  total 
of  48  overhead  cranes.  The  inquiry  of  the  American  Smelting 
&  Ileflnine  Co.,  120  Broadway,  New  York,  has  been  revised 
following  receipt  of  bids  and  new  specifications  will  be  issued 
shortly.  The  60-ton  overhead  crane  recently  purchased  by 
Vlele.  Blackwell  &  Buck,  49  Wall  Street  for  Installation  In 
Canada,  was  awarded  to  the  Northern  Engineering  Works, 
Ltd.,  Walkerville.  Ont.  Purchase  of  the  12  ton  hand  power 
crane  by  these  engineers  has  been  postponed  until  a  few 
weeks  before  it  Is  needed.  They  are  also  in  the  market  for  a 
locomotive  crane  for  export.  The  Norfolk  &  Western  has 
closed  on  a  locomotive  crane  with  a  large  builder  in  the 
middle  West.  The  International  Paper  Co.,  100  West  l'"orty- 
second  Street  is  about  to  place  Its  order  for  two  15-ton  over- 
head cranes.  The  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co., 
New  York,  Is  said  to  be  receiving  bids  on  used  locomotive 
cranes.  It  is  understood  that  the  Western  Electric  Co.,  will 
purchase  its  cranes  for  the  new  shops  In  New  Jersey  in  the 
Chicago  district.  The  list  o£  the  General  Electric  Co.,  for 
cranes  to  be  Installed  at  Philadelphia  will  be  issued  from 
Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  but  probably  not  for  some  time.  The 
Griffin  Mfg.  Co.,  Erie,  Pa.,  is  reported  about  to  close  on  a 
5-ton,  37-ft.  span,  a  7Vi-ton,  37ft.  span  and  a  10-ton,  36-ft. 
6-in.  span,  all  3-motor  overhead  traveling  cranes.  The  Ca.T- 
negie  Steel  Co.,  Pittsburgh  is  said  to  be  planning  the  instal- 
lation of  two  additional  overhead  cranes  at  the  Clairton, 
Pa.,  plant. 

Among  recent  purchases  are : 

Cleveland- Trinidad  Co.,  Flushing,  N.  Y.,  a  20-ton  locomo- 
tive crane  with  H4-yd.  clamshell  bucket  from  the  Brown 
Hoisting  Machinery  Co. 

Bryden-Neverslip  Co.,  Catasauqua,  Pa.,  a  20-ton  locomo- 
tive crane  from  the   Brown   Hoisting  Machinery  Co. 

Foundation  Co.,  120  Liberty  Street,  New  York,  a  20-ton 
locomotive  crane   from  the  Brown  Hoisting  Machinery  Co. 

Safety  Insulated  Wire  &  Cable  Co..  Bayonne,  N.  J.,  a 
15-ton.  40-ft.  boom,  locomotive  crane  from  the  Browning  Co. 


Vlele,  Blackwell  &  Buck,  49  Wall  Street,  reported  to  have 
purchased  a  25-ton,  electric  driven  locomotive  crane  from 
the  Browning  Co. 

United  Electric  Railway  Co.,  Providence,  R.  I.,  a  30-ton 
electric  overhead  traveling  crane  from  the  Northern  En- 
gineering Works. 

General  Electric  Co.,  Schenectady,  N.  T.,  a  15-ton,  40-ft 
span  hand  power  crane  for  Brazil,  from  the  Whiting  Cor- 
poration. 

Rockaway  Rolling  Mills,  Rockaway,  N.  J.,  through 
Quackenbush  &  Sons,  Paterson,  N.  J.,  a  5 -ton,  single  I-beam 
liand  power  crane  of  the  Chisholm-Moore  Mfg.  Co. 

Vermont  Marble  Co.,  Proctor,  Vt.,  three  2-ton,  single  I- 
beam  hand  power  cranes  from  the  Chisholm-Moore  Mfg.  Co. 

Atlantic  Marble  Co.,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y.,  a  5-ton  single  I- 
beam  hand  power  crane  from  the  Chisholm-Moore   Mfg.  Co. 

Koppers  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  a  5-ton,  80-ft.  span,  bucket 
handling  crane  for  by-product  plant  at  the  Lackawanna 
works,  Buffalo,  from  the  Morgan  Engineering  Co. 

Pennsylvania  Railroad,  a  5-ton  46-ft.  span  ashpit  crane 
with  %-cu.  yd.  bucket  for  Clean,  N.  pf.,  from  the  Northern 
Engineering  Works.  * 

Western  Plumbing  &  Supply  Co..  Chicago,  a  5-ton  electric 
cage  control  monorail  hoist  from  the  Detroit  Hoist  &  Ma- 
chine Co. 

Frick  Co..  Waynesboro.  Pa.,  two  5-ton  jib  cranes  from 
the  Whiting   Corporation. 

Union  Pacific  Railroad  Co.,  Omaha,  Neb.,  a  5-ton,  self- 
supporting  Jib  crane  from  the  Whiting  Corporation. 

Virginia  Power  Co..  Charleston,  W.  Va..  a  100-ton.  double 
trolley,  electric  traveling  crane  from  the  Whiting  Corpora- 
tion. 

Aurora.  Elgin  &  Chicago  Railroad,  a  ISton  hand  power 
crane  from  the  Whiting  Corporation. 

Western  United  Corporation,  Aurora,  111.,  a  20-ton  hand 
power   crane   from    the   Whiting   Corporation. 

Chicago,  Wilmington  &  PYanklin  Coal  Co.,  Chicago,  a 
25-ton  hand  power  crane  from  the  Whiting  Corporation. 

Belle  City  Malleable  Iron  Co..  Racine.  Wis.,  a  5-ton, 
34-ft.  span.  3-motor.  overhead  traveling  crane  from  the  Mil- 
waukee Electric  Crane  &  Mfg.   Co. 


ington.  N.  J.,  previously  used  for  ammunition  manufacture, 
recently  acquired  from  the  receiver.  The  main  section  has 
been  purchased  by  the  Phoenix  Brass  Foundry.  Inc.,  S61 
Springfield  Avenue,  size  200  x  300  ft.,  for  a  new  plant.  An- 
other portion  has  been  sold  to  the  American  Abrasive  Metals 
Co.,  with  works  on  adjoining  site,  to  be  used  for  expansion. 

The  Newark-Flint  Corporation.  493  Broad  Street.  Newark, 
local  branch  of  the  Flint  Motor  Co.,  Flint,  Mich.,  is  taking 
bids  for  a  one-story  service  and  repair  building,  75  x  185  ft., 
at  1016-18  South  Broad  Street,  to  cost  $60,000.  W.  C.  Dur- 
ant  is  president.  G.  W.  Backoff,  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Building,  is  architect. 

Manual  training  equipment,  steam  power  plant  appara- 
tus, etc.,  will  be  installed  in  the  new  high  school  to  be  erected 
at  Clifton,  N.  J.,  estimated  to  cost  $150,000,  for  which  bids 
will  be  received  on  a  general  contract  until  Oct.  16.  Lee  & 
Hewitt,  152  Market  Street.  Paterson.  N.  J.,  are  architects 
and  engineers. 

The  Cook  Electric  Co.,  360-64  Jelliff  Avenue,  Newark, 
manufacturer  of  electrical  equipment,  is  completing  plans  for 
a  two-story  addition.  75  x  95  ft.,  to  cost  $40,000.  S.  S.  Cook 
is  head. 

The  Borough  Council,  Lavallette,  N.  J.,  plans  the  installa- 
tion of  electrically-operated  pumping  machinery  in  connec- 
tion with  a  municipal  waterworks  estimated  to  cost  $80,000. 
Sherman  &  Sleeper,  501  Cooper  Street.  Camden,  N.  J.,  are 
engineers. 

The  Gas-Kut  Corporation.  Newark,  recently  organized, 
has  leased  a  portion  of  the  building  of  the  Foster  Screen  Co., 
161-69  Ogden  Street,  for  the  establishment  of  a  new  plant 
to  manufacture  gas-burning  devices  and  equipment.  Harry 
Vllet  Is  one  of  the  heads  of  the  company. 

Manual  training  equipment  will  be  installed  in  the  new 
junior  and  senior  high  school  to  be  erected  on  Main  Street, 
Madison,  N.  J.,  estimated  to  cost  $200,000,  for  which  bids  are 
being  taken  on  a  general  contract  until  Oct.  23.  Guilbert  & 
Betelle,  Chamber  of  Commerce  Building,  Newark,  are  archi- 
tects. 

The  American  Bottle  Cap  Co.  of  New  York,  Inc.,  110  West 


Fortieth  Street,  New  York,  has  been  incorporated  with  capital 
stock  of  $250,000  as  a  subsidiary  of  the  parent  company, 
Seattle,  Wash.,  manufacturer  of  bottle  caps  and  metal  prod- 
ucts. The  Eastern  plant  will  be  located  at  Bridgeport,  Conn., 
where  a  building  has  been  secured.  Machinery  and  equip- 
ment will  be  needed  soon,  including  special  machinery.  It  is 
stated  that  orders  on  hand  will  keep  the  plant  going  day  and 
night  for  several  months.  E.  J.  Dupree  is  president ;  J.  A.  ' 
Dupree,  vice-president  and  W.  E.  Rivard,  secretary-treas- 
urer. 

Kraeuter  &  Co.,  583  Eighteenth  Avenue,  Newark,  is  in- 
quiring for  a  70tl0-  to  10.000-gal.  steel  tank  for  fuel  oil  stor- 
age. 

The  Holley  Mfg.  Co..  181  South  Street,  Newark,  recently 
organized  with  $50,000  capital  stock,  will  manufacture  elec- 
trical devices.     E.    D.   Holley  is   president. 

The  Starr-Rawlings-Dickey  Corporation.  501  Fifth  Ave- 
nue, New  York,  manufacturers'  agent  for  belting,  machinery 
and  mill  supplies,  has  established  an  office  in  the  Vizoso 
Building,  Hanava,  Cuba,  under  the  management  of  Ren6  M. 
Droeshout  and  is  interested  in  representing  other  manufac- 
turers on  an  exclusive  basis. 

CataloK^   Reaaested 

Roku-Roku  Shoten.  Ltd.,  a  Japanese  machinery  importer, 
has  advised  The  Iron  Age  that  its  head  offices  in  Toklo 
were  totally  destroyed  in  the  earthquake  and  has  established 
offices  on  the  Enokojima  Nishiku,  Osaka,  and  also  temporary 
offices  in  Toklo  at  30  Takanawa  MInamlcho,  Shlba.  Catalogs 
and  price  lists  of  machine  tools  and  allied  equipment  are  de- 
sired to  replace  those  destroyed  in  the  earthquake. 

Export    Opportunity 

Ramdhan  &  Sons.  Jullundur  City,  India,  have  advised 
correspondents  in  this  country  that  they  are  in  the  market 
for  the  following:  One  drilling  machine,  one  polishing  ma- 
chine, one  10-hp.  oiler,  10  tons  of  zinc  and  lead,  and  10  tons 
of  brass  soft  sheets,  brass  tubes  and  bars.  The  brass  tubes 
and  bars  are  for  making  cooking  utensils. 
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Boston,   Oct.    1. 
■  ESPITE    the   rather   discouraging   conditions   of 
'the  first  half   of  the   month,    the   machine   tool 
business  shows  improvement  of  about   10   per  cent 
with   most    dealers    for   the    entire    month    of    Sep- 
tember.    The   last  week  has   been  particularly  en- 
couraging,   giving   reason    to    believe    that   October 
business  will  be  more  satisfactory.    The  more  lib- 
eral   attitude   of    the   banks    is    credited    with    con- 
tributing    to     this     improvement.      Although     there 
have    been    no    large    transactions    in    the    last    two 
weeks,     the    following    sales,     mentioned     by     one 
Arm,    indicate    that    some    business    is   being   done. 
One   buyer   bought   a   lathe,   planer   and   shapcr   at 
a   cost    of   about    $7.000 ;    another   bought   a   36-in. 
lathe  ;   another  two  power  presses,  and  high  speed 
hammers   and    upright    drilling   machines    are    also 
included   in  the   transactions.   Improvement   is   also 
noticeable     in     demand     for     second-hand     machine 
tools. 
The  Chelsea  High  School,  to  be  erected  in  Chelsea.  Mass.. 
on    which    bids    will    close    Oct.    3,    will    cost    about    $700,000. 
manual     training     and     machine     -shop     equipment     will     be 
installed.       The    architect    is    S.     S.    Eisenberg,    46    Cornhill, 
Boston. 

Plans  are  in  progress  by  the  Boston  Trade  School. 
Boston,  of  which  McLaughlin  &  Burr,  88  Tremont  Street, 
Boston,    are    the    architects. 

Plans  have  been  filed  by  Lander,  FYary  &  Clark.  Stanley 
Street,  New  Britain,  Conn.,  for  the  erection  of  an  addition 
to    cost    $80,000. 

Manual  training  equipment  will  be  installed  in  I  he  new 
high  school  to  be  erected  at  Franklin.  Mass.,  estimated 
to  cost  $125,000.  for  which  Ritchie,  Parsons  &  Taylor.  15 
Ashburton    Street,   Boston,    are   architects. 

Fire,  Sept.  25,  destroyed  a  portion  of  the  plant  of  the 
Tribble  Cordage  Co.,  Union  Street,  Woburn,  Mass.,  with 
loss  estimated  at  flOO.noO  including  equipment.  It  is 
planned    to    rebuild. 

Dixon  &  Fallis,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  manufacturers  of 
mechanical  patterns,  etc.,  have  inquiries  out  for  screw- 
cutting    lathe,    26    in.    swing,    with    12    ft.    bed. 

The  Underwood  Machinery  Co.,  Boston,  recently  organ- 
ized with  a  capital  of  $100,000,  will  take  over  and  expand 
the  plant  and  business  of  the  company  of  the  same  name, 
with  works  at  110  Mount  Vernon  Street,  South  Boston. 
Frank  E.  Underwood  is  president  and  treasurer,  and 
William    K.    Underwood,    vice-president. 

The  plant  and  property  of  the  Belcher  &  Taylor  Agri- 
cultural Tool  Co.,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass.,  has  been  acquired 
by  new  interests.  Plans  are  under  way  for  a  reorganization 
and   extensions  in   the   plant. 

The  J.  H.  Wisbach  Co.,  1123  Commonwealth  Avenue. 
Boston,  manufacturer  of  automobile  bodies,  is  said  to  be 
preparing  a  list  of  equipment  for  installation  in  its  pro- 
posed   plant   on    North    Beacon    Street. 

The  Torrington  Electric  Co.,  Torrington.  Conn.,  has  ac- 
quired 100  acres  in  the  Winchester  section,  and  contem- 
plate  extensions   in   its   hydroelectric   generating  plants. 

The  Common  Council.  Uxbridge.  Mass.,  is  planning  the 
installation  of  electrically-operated  pumping  machinery  at 
a  proposed  plant  for  the  municipal  waterworks.  Barbour 
&  Dixon,   73  Tremont  Street,   Boston,   are  engineers. 

Superstructure  work  is  under  way  on  the  new  one-.=!tory 
and  basement  addition.  I'l  x  100  ft.,  of  the  Gillette  Safety 
Razor  Co..  Dorchester  Avenue  and  West  First  Street. 
South  Boston,  exclusively  for  the  manufacture  of  razor 
blades.  It  will  cost  $200,000  with  machinery.  Charles  T. 
Main,   48   Federal    Street,    Boston,    is   engineer. 

The  McCulloch  Mfg.  Co.,  216  High  Street,  Bo'^ton. 
manufacturer  of  machinery  and  parts,  is  planning  for  en- 
largements to  include  the  installation  of  a  shaper,  latlu-. 
drill   press   and   other   tools. 

The  Connecticut  Power  Co.,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  i.s 
planning  for  additions  in  its  generating  plant  at  Middle 
town.  Conn.,  arid  the  installation  of  new  machinery.  11 
win  expend  about  $500,000  during  the  present  year  on  this 
and  other  work,  including  additional  transmission  liner. 
The  Radio  Equipment  Co.,  Boston,  has  leased  the  five- 
story  and  basement  building  nt  ]'.-20  Stuart  Street  for  a 
new  plant. 

The  Norma  Co.  of  .Vmerica  has  placed  contracts  for 
the  erection  of  the  first  unit  of  its  new  plant  upon  17 
acres  of  land  recently  acquired  at  Stamford.  Conn.,  farinc 
the    main    tracks    of    ihe    Xew    York.    Now    Haven    &    Hart 


ford  Railroad  adjacent  to  Glenbrook  Station.  The  buildings 
under  construction  will  be  of  one  story,  saw-tooth  roof  type 
and  will  occupy  about  60.000  sq.  ft.  The  company's  pre„sont 
plant  at  Anable  Avenue.  Long  Island  City,  will  be  con- 
tinued for  the  production  of  Norma  precision  open  type 
annular  ball  bearings.  The  Stamford  plant  will  be  equipjwd 
tor  the  manufacture  of  Hoffmann  precision  roller  bearing.s. 
the  American  rights  to  which,  as  well  as  to  all  other  Hoff- 
mann products,  were  recently  acquired  from  the  Hoffmann 
Mfg.  Co..  Ltd..  Chelmsford  Essex.  England.  The  plant  will 
also  be  equipped  for  expansion  of  the  manufacture  of 
Norma   precision   ball   bearings. 

The  Lally  Column  Co.,  Cambridge  39,  Mass.,  is  io  the 
market  for  a  gate  shear  of  capacity  to  handle  IK-in.  x 
16-in.   material,    and   at   least   30    in.   between    housings. 

John  W.  Bolton  &  Sons,  Inc..  Lawrence.  Mass_  is  in- 
quiring for  a  150  or  200-hp.  induction  motor,  three-phase, 
60-cycle,  220  volts  a.c. 


Philadelphia 

Philadelphia,   Oct.   1 

CONTRACT  has  been  let  by  the  Keystone  Card  Index  Co.. 
Philadelphia,  to  the  Smith-Hardican  Co.,  1800  Callowhill 
Street,  for  a  new  plant  at  Natrona  and  Race  Streets,  esti- 
mated to  cost  $55,000,  including  equipment.  H.  B.  Weldon, 
Fuller  Building.   Is  architect. 

The  Willys-Overland  Co..  Toledo.  Ohio,  has  leased  the 
plant  of  the  George  W.  Smith  Co..  Inc..  Forty-ninth  Street 
and  Botanic  Avenue,  Philadelphia,  for  a  new  assembling 
works  for  Overland  and  'Willys-Knight  automobiles.  Exten- 
sions will  be  made  to  provide  for  an  initial  output  of  200 
cars  per  day.  Work  -will  commence  early  in  Januarj-.  The 
Smith  company,  operating  a  woodworking  plant,  has  con- 
struction under  way  on  a  new  factory. 

The  Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Accounts,  Navy  Department, 
Washington,  will  take  bids  until  Oct.  16.  for  4000  steel  bolts 
for  the  Philadelphia  Nia-vy  Yard,  schedule  1356. 

The  North  Philadelphia  Supply  Co.,  Inc.,  3233  German 
town  Avenue,  Philadelphia,  pipe,  plumbing  equipment,  etc  . 
will  erect  a  three-story  building  to  cost  $22,000.  J.  'W.  Thomp- 
son,  703   South   Sixtieth   Street,   is  architect. 

The  Gorgas-Pierie  Mfg.  Co.,  144  East  Allen  Stieet. 
Philadelphia,  manufacturer  of  oil  products,  will  remodel  the 
plant  of  the  American  Agricultural  Chemical  Co.,  Delaware 
Avenue,  recently  acquired,   and   Install  additional  machinery. 

The  Sun  Shipbuilding  &  Drydock  Co.,  Cliester,  Pa.,  i.-^ 
perfecting  arrangements  for  the  installation  of  a  l»,««0-ton 
drydock,  with  additional  equipment  for  ship  construction  and 
repair  work.  J.  N.  Pew  is  president. 

The  City  Council,  Philadelphia,  has  granted  an  appropria- 
tion of  $6,000,000  to  the  Bureau  of  Water,  for  extensions  and 
improvements  in  the  municipal  water  plants  and  .system, 
including  the  installation  of  new  electrically-operated  pump- 
ing machinery.  The  bureau  is  developing  plans  for  a  large 
project  for  additional  water  supply  tQ  involve  more  than 
$30,000,000,  to  include  the  construction  of  a  power  hou.«e 
and  electrically- operated  pumping  plant  in  the  vinclnity  of 
Yardley  on  the  Delaware  River,  with  capacity  of  6*9.000.000 
gal.  per  day. 

Fire,  Sept.  25,  at  the  coal  pockets  of  the  George  B.  Newton 
Coal  Co.,  Fifty- third  Street  and  Thomas  Avenue.  Philadel- 
phia, destroyed  coal-handling  and  conveying  equipment  and 
other  property,  with  loss  estimated  at  $50,000.  It  is  planned 
to  rebuild. 

Foundations  are  being  laid  for  the  initial  buildings  for 
the  new  plant  of  the  General  Electric  Co..  Witherspoon 
Building,  Philadelphia,  at  Sixty-ninth  Street  and  Elmwood 
.\venue,  estimated  to  cost  $5,000,000  with  machinery.  It  will 
be  used   primarily  for  electric  switchboard  manufacture. 

The  Board  of  Education.  Atlantic  City,  N.  J,,  will  com- 
mence the  construction  of  a  four-story  and  basement  addi- 
tion to  its  vocational  school  at  Surf  Place,  32  x  115  ft.,  for 
which  H.  A.  Stout.  Guarantee  Trust  Building,  architect,  has 
prepared  plans.  A  three-story  extension.  42  x  125  ft.,  will 
also  be  erected  to  the  industrial  school  at  Indiana  and  Baltic 
.A-venues.  Bertram  Ireland,  Guarantee  Trust  Building,  Is 
architect   for   the  latter  structure. 

The  Borough  Council,  ISiihrata,  Pa.,  is  arranging  a  bond 
issue  of  $50,000,  the  proceeds  to  be  used  for  the  construction 
of  a  municipal  electric  power  plant. 

Manual  training  equipment  will  be  installed  in  the  new 
high  school  to  be  erected  at  I'almerton,  Pa„  estimated  to  cost 
$300,000,  for  which  bids  will  .soon  be  asked  on  a  general 
contract.  The  New  Jersey  Zinc  Co.,  has  given  $150,000 
toward  the  project.  The  Board  of  Education  is  in  charge. 

Arrangements  are  being  made  for  the   sale  of  the   plant 
and   equipment    of   the    Lehigh    Machine    Co.,    T,ehightf>n.    r,-i..  ~ 
operated  liv  thf   Nalion.il   Automatic  Machine  C 
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A  iii:i>'liin>'  .Mliii|i  will  be  in»tulli'd  In  tlie  twu-story  ;iiituiiio- 
lillf  wrvicv  biillclInK,  90  x  120  ft.,  to  be  erected  by  Walter 
T.  Miittliiws.  I'lioll,  Pa.,  lor  wlilcli  plans  are  being  iircpared 
liy   l-hlllp  S.  Tyri-,  1509  Arch  Stroel,  Philadelphin. 

il.  S.  Ktnunercr  &  Co.,  Sandy  Run,  I'll.,  aro  plHimlng  the 
iiiii.structldii  of  a  new  coal  washcry  at  tlieir  properties, 
.•sllinated  to  cost  S.IO.OOO  Including  machinery.  Worlt  is  under 
way  on  extensions  In  the  coal  breaksr. 

The  Mctropolitan-Royalton  Klectric  Co.,  Royalton,  Pa..  Is 
being  organized  by  otBclals  of  the  Metropolitan  Kdison  Co.. 
Iteading,  Pa.,  to  establish  a  local  i>ower  plant  and  system. 
Hause,  Kvans  &  Baker,  Harri.'<burg,  Pa.,  represent  the  com- 
pany. 

The  Candlemas  Coal  Co.,  Silver  Brook,  near  Hazleton. 
Pa.,  is  planning  for  the  installation  of  machinery  at  Its  coal 
properties,  including  electric  ijower  e(i"il>ment,  hoisting,  min- 
ing  njachinery,  etc. 

In  connection  with  extensions  at  its  plant,  the  Bryden 
Hori^eshoe  Co.,  Catasauqua,  Pa.,  is  arranging  for  the  com- 
plete electrification  of  the  works,  superseding  pre.sent  steam 
operation.  Contract  has  been  let  to  F.  B.  Glassmire,  Bethle- 
hem.  Pa.,  for  a  new  horseshoe  mill  unit,  with  a  new  rough 
down  »ill  adjoining.  A  new  gas  producer  plant  will  be  in- 
stalled, with  two  new  gas  furnaces  In  the  billet  department. 
Machinery  from  the  plant  of  the  Neverslip  Mfg.  Co.,  New 
Brunswick,  N.  J.,  recently  removed  to  the  local  works,  will 
be  utilized   and   considerable   additional   equipment  installed. 

The  Harrisburg  Motors,  Inc.,  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  recently 
organized  under  Delaware  laws  with  a  capital  of  $100,000, 
will  a«t  as  local  representative  for  the  Packard  automobile, 
and  will  operate  a  complete  machine  and  repair  shop  at  1344 
Howard  Street.  H.  R.  Hamilton  is  general  manager,  and 
Ralph   S.  Hesser,  associate  general  manager. 

The  Ulster,  Sheshequin  and  Smithfleld  Township  Electric 
lompanies  have  been  organized  by  O.  L..  Haveriy.  Athens. 
I^a.,  and  associates,  to  establish  power  plants  and  systems 
in  the  respective  districts  for  which  named.  Mr.  Haveriy 
will  head  the  companies. 

A  machine  shop  will  be  installed  in  the  two-story  automo- 
bile .service  building  to  be  erected  at  West  King  and  Cliar- 
lotte  Streets,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  by  John  B.  Bissinger,  32.T  Lime 
Street,  estimated  to  cost  ?60,000. 

The  B.  B.  T.  Corporation  of  America,  810  Atlantic  Build- 
ing, Philadelphia,  recently  incorporated,  will  act  as  American 
distributers  for  the  products  of  Barbier,  Benard  &  Turenne 
«f  Paris,  France,  manufacturers  of  special  lighting  equip- 
ment. Material  is  at  present  being  imported  from  the  main 
fa<'tory  in  France,  but  plans  are  under  way  for  maimfactur- 
ing  certain  parts  in  this  country.  "VV.  W.  Keilott  is  secretary- 
treasurer. 
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Pittsburgh 

Pittsburgh,  Oct.   1. 
[ACHINB    tool    business    in    this    territory    lias 
suffered    a    sharp   decline    the    past   weelv.    and 
September,    which    at    its    out.set    gave    promise    of 
being  a  good  month  in  the  matter   of  orders,   will 
prove  one  of  the  leanest  of  the  year  with  most  or 
the    trade.     The   conservatism    which    lias  develope<l 
among  users  of  steel  appears  to   be   spreading  into 
the  machine  tool  buying  channels  and  much  of  the 
hopeful  feeling  which   existed   in   the   trade   at   the 
beginning  of  September  has  disappeared.    Business 
in    cranes    and    other    heavy    equipment    also    has 
been    quiet    in    the   past   week. 
•Triie    mills    for    the    East    Ohio    Mfg.    Co..    Warren.    Ohio. 
which  is  fitting  up  a  plant  for  the  manufacture-  of  luld-rolleil 
strip  steel,   were  awarded  last  week.    The   oid.  i    \v:i-    .li\  i.l.il 
between   the  United  Engineering  &   Foundr,\    i  I    ''    i    i'.li. 

and  Blake  &  Johnson,  Waterbury,  Conn.  i  ii.  m,  -ill 
furnish  four  8-in.  mills,  together  with  n-ri.il.  :  -  .,  ui . -mii  i.- 
cutting  machine  and  other  auxiliary  equipnu-iit,  and  the 
United  Engineering  &  Foundry  Co.  was  awarded  two  12-in. 
and  two  10-in.  mills  with  accessory  equipment.  Barton  R. 
Shover.  Oliver  Building.  Pittsburgh,  is  consulting  engineer 
for  the  East  Ohio  Mfg.  Co. 

The  Diamond  Alkali  Co.,  First  National  Bank  Building. 
Pittsburgh,  recently  placed  the  steel  for  an  extension  for  its 
plant  at  Painesville,  Ohio  and  is  inquiring  for  tools. 

Negotiations  have  been  concluded  by  the  Aetna  Foundry 
&  Machine  Co..  Warren.  Ohio,  for  the  purchase  of  the  plant 
and  equipment  of  the  Shenango  Foundry  Co.,  Sharon.  Pa., 
possession  to  be  effective  Oct.  1.  The  new  owner  will  make 
Improvements   and   operate   as   a   branch  plant. 

The  Pittsburgh  Malleable  Iron  Co.,  Thirty-fourth  and 
Smallman  Streets,  Pittsburgh,  has  awarded  a  general  con- 
tract to  Conley  &  De  Mey.  127  North  Highland  Avenue,  for 
a  one-story  addition,    95  x   260   ft.,   estimated  to  cost  $5.';, 000. 


Robert  Talbott  &  Co.,  Fairmont.  W.  Va..  operating  coal 
proportleu  in  Monongalia  County,  are  planning  the  con- 
struction of  a  new  tipple.  Additional  shaker  screen  equip- 
ment, electric  power  and  other  machinery  will  also  be  In- 
stalled. 

The  Penn  Public  Service  Co.,  Johnstown,  Pa.,  will  issue 
stock  for  $10»,00(),  the  proceeds  to  be  used  for  extensions 
and  equipment  during  the  year. 

The  Hupmobile  Motor  Co.,  Huntington,  W.  Va..  will  In- 
stall a  machine  and  repair  shop  in  its  new  local  service 
l>uilding,  comprising  two  one-story  structures,  90  x  100  ft., 
and   30  x   90  ft. 

The  John  Bichleay,  Jr.,  Co.,  Oliver  Building.  Pittsburgh, 
operating  a  marine  and  shipyard  works,  structural  steel 
plant,  etc.,  has  preliminary  plans  for  a  new  six-story  and 
basement  building  at  Twenty-first  and  Wharton  Streets,  esti- 
mated to  cost  $650,000  with  equipment.  James  P.  Piper 
and   Henry  M.    Kropff.    2237   Oliver   Building,  are  engineers. 

The  Flow  Cas  Alarm  Mfg.  Co..  Morgantown.  W.  Va.. 
recently  organized,  plans  for  the  establishment  of  a  factory 
to  manufacture  alarm  devices  and  equipment.  J.  S.  Faoenda. 
.Mona,  W.  Va.,  heads  the  company. 

The  Warwood  Tool  Co..  Wheeling.  W.  Va..  will  commence 
ttie  erection  of  a  one-story  addition  to  its  macbine  shop. 
42  X  85  ft. 

A  machine  shop  will  be  installed  in  the  new  iwo-slory 
automobile  servifes  building,  82  x  lOO  ft.,  to  be  erected  by 
W.  B.  Holmesk,  Jr..  CJlearfield,  Pa.,  estimated  to  cost 
$45,000. 

The  West  Penn  Power  Co.,  West  Penn  Building,  Pitts- 
burgh, has  arranged  for  a  capital  stock  issue  of  $1,500,000. 
the  entire  proceeds  to  be  used  for  extensions  in  electric 
generating  plants  and  system  and  the  installation  of  ad- 
ditional  equipment. 

The  Killarney  Smokeless  Coal  Co.,  Lynchburg.  Va.,  James 
Gorman,  president,  recently  organized  with  a  capital  of 
?1, 000. 000.  is  planning  for  the  installation  of  electric  power 
and  mining  machinery  on  properties  near  Killarney.  W.  Va. 

The  Grotz  Mould  &  Machine  Works.  Wellsburg.  W.  Va.. 
manufacturer  of  glassworking  machinery,  plans  the  in- 
stallation of  additional  equipment,  including  one  bruk- 
geared  shaper,  two  engine  lathes,  cylinder  grinding  ma- 
chine   and    other    tools.    H.    S.    Grotz    is    head. 

Manual  training  equipment  will  be  installed  in  the  new 
two-story  and  ba.sement  high  school  to  be  erected  at  Ridg- 
way.  Pa.,  estimated  to  cost  $160,000,  for  which  foundations 
will  be  laid  at  once.  Maurice  E.  Kressler  &  Co.,  Harris- 
liurg,  Pa.,   is  architect. 

The  Kane  Mfg.  Co.,  Kane,  Pa.,  manufacturer  of  wire 
goods,  has  awarded  a  general  contract  to  E.  E.  Austin  & 
Son,  Erie,  Pa.,  for  a  two-story  addition,  40  x  30  ft.,  to 
cost    $33,000. 

The  Griffin  Mfg.  Co.,  Brie.  Pa.,  has  completed  the  pur- 
ihase  of  a  factory,  a  portion  of  which  will  be  used  for 
storage  and  the  remainder  for  manufacturing  purposes. 
Rquipment  consisting  mainly  of  traveling  cranes  is  needed. 
.1     C.    Oriffln    is   president. 


Buffalo 

BUFb-ALU.    Ol-T.    1. 

PRELIMIN.MJY  i)laiis  are  under  consideration  by  the  Ford 
Motor  Co.,  Highland  Park,  Mich.,  for  a  new  assembling 
plant  on  a  40-acre  tract  at  Buffalo,  to  supersede  the  present 
works  at  Main  and  Rodney  Streets,  which  have  been  out- 
grown. Locations  are  under  advisement  on  Hertel  Avenue, 
as  well  as  in  the  Tonawanda  section.  It  will  cost  in  excess 
of  $500,000  with   machinery. 

The  Board  of  Education.  1400  Telephone  Building.  Buf- 
falo. D.  J.  Sweeney,  deputy  superintendent  of  business  and 
accounts,  will  take  bids  until  Oct.  8  for  vocational  equip- 
ment for  various  public  schools. 

The   I'.-niiiM.i,    i',.in"-M,    r,,i,;(ii,i:,ii;na.  N.   Y..   is  considering 

the    ill   t  -       •  -  l.eiric    power    plant,    and 

electre.ill      :     .iiu-i-i  n.-    mr,  ry  for  the   waterworks. 

Bstimat- -     -       1 M    vviii    li.    -->Hi.  .1  l>y   Henry   .V.   Beeman. 

iiresident   Hon  id   "f  Pnlilti-   \Vorl\s.  e 

P.  A.  Dunn.  Ii47  East  Ferry  Street.  Buffalo,  is  planning 
the  establishing  of  a  new  factory  to  manufacture  sni;ill  ma- 
chine  parts  for   automobiles. 

The  Tonawanda  Power  Co..  North  Tonawanda.  N.  V.. 
has  acquired  a  site  at  Main  and  Sommer  Streets  for  a  new 
power    house. 

The  Trico  Products  Co.,  Ellicott  Street,  BuHfalo.  manu- 
facturer of  automobile  equipment,  metal  stampings,  etc.,  has 
l)lans  for  an   addition   to  cost   $100,000   including  equipra,ent. 

The  International  Time  Recorder  Co..  Bndicott.  N.  Y.. 
manufacturer  of  factory  time  clocks,  etc.,  is  reported  to  be 
planning  for  enlargements. 
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The  Buffalo  General  Electric  Co.,  Electric  Building,  Buf- 
falo, has  plans  for  a  new  generating  plant  at  Hamburg  Pike 
and  Childs   Street. 

The  Premier  Mill  Corporation.  Geneva.  N.  T..  recently 
organized  with  a  capital  of  $200,000,  is  planning  the  instal- 
lation of  equipment  in  a  local  building  to  manufacture 
grinding  apparatus.  S.  K.  Nester,  one  of  the  heads  of  the 
company  will  do  the  purchasing. 

J.  A.  Cramer,  1010  Main  Street,  Buffalo,  will  commence 
the  erection  of  a  three-story  addition  to  his  automobile  ser- 
vice and  repair  works,  50  x  130  ft.,  at  173-77  Pearl  Street, 
to  cost  $65,000.  A.  H.  Hopkins,  447  Main  Street,  is  architect. 

A  machine  and  repair  shop  will  be  installed  in  the  new 
two-story  automobile  service  and  repair  building,  42  x  110 
ft.,  to  be  erected  by  John  A.  Markett,  157  West  Tupper 
Street,  Buffalo. 

The  S.  M.  Ryder  Mfg.  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  T.,  manu- 
facturer of  capping  machinery,  etc.,  is  planning  to  rebuild 
the  portion  of  its  factory  recently  destroyed  by  fire,  and 
will  install  additional   equipment.  S.  M.  Ryder  is  head. 

The  Sommers-Farnsworth  Motors,  Inc.,  Clifton  Springs, 
N.  Y.,  is  planning  for  the  installation  of  tools  and  other 
equipment  for  an  automobile  service  and  repair  department. 
D.  F.  Sommers  is  head. 

The  General  Railway  Signal  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  T.,  and 
the  Federal  Signal  Co.,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  have  been  consolidat- 
ed, and  the  business  will  be  continued  under  the  name  of 
the  former  company  and  manufacturing  operations  will  be 
concentrated  at  Rochester  and  the  equipment  of  the  Federal 
company  will  be  moved  there. 


Baltimore 

Baltimore,  Oct.  1. 
mHE  plant  of  the  Maryland  Metal  Products  Co.,  Hagers- 
J.town.  Md.,  has  been  acquired  at  auction  by  the  Poole 
Engineering  &  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore,  for  $160,000.  The 
Poole  company  used  the  plant  during  the  war  to  fill  con- 
tracts and  owned  50  per  cent  of  the  bonds  of  the  company. 
Plans  for  the  future  use  of  the  works  have  not  been  formu- 
lated. 

The  Baltimore  Copper  Smelting  &  Rolling  Co.,  Canton, 
Baltimore,  has  acquired  the  adjoining  property,  formerly 
occupied  by  the  Canton  Distillery,  for  $110,000.  It  will  be 
held  for  possible  future  expansion  but  no  plans  are  being 
made  for  extensions  at  present. 

The  Baltimore,  Chesapeake  &  Atlantic  Railway  Co.. 
Pier  1.  Pratt  Street,  Baltimore,  will  erect  a  one-story  ma- 
chine shop  at  Pratt  and  South  Streets. 

John  C.  Easley.  Lynchburg,  Va.,  is  planning  to  contract 
for  the  manufacture  of  electric  switching  equipment,  encased 
in  metal  casting  box,  for  automobiles  and  is  desirous  of  set- 
ting in  touch  with  metaJ- working  plants  in  position  to  handle 
the  work. 

The  Harrison  Automobile  Radiator  Co.,  400  North  Henry 
Street,  Richmond,  Va.,  has  inquiries  out  for  a  lathe,  drill 
press   and   other   equipment. 

The  General  Purchasing  Officer.  Panama  Canal.  Wash- 
ington, will  take  bids  until  Oct.  8  for  equipment  for  the 
Canal  Zone,  including  steel  drill  rods ;  9000  ft.  plow  steel 
hoisting  rope ;  2000  ft.  iron  or  steel  rope,  3^  in.  diamater ; 
barbed  wire,  spring  wire.  etc..  circular  1559 ;  until  Oct.  10 
for  16  drill  chucks  ;  500  ft.  of  chain  ;  6  scales  ;  nickel  chrome 
steel  pinions:  wire:  brass  tubing:   etc..  circular  2334. 

The  Columbus  Brick  &  Tile  Co..  Columbus.  Ga.,  has  ac- 
quired 225  acres  and  plans  for  extensions  and  the  installa- 
tion of  electric  power  and  other  machinery. 

The  Board  of  Education.  Macon,  Ga..  will  build  a  one- 
story  vocational  shop.  25  x  122  ft.,  in  connection  with  a  new 
three-story  high  school  estimated  to  cost  $350,000,  for  which 
foundations  will  soon  be  laid.  A  list  of  equipment  to  be  in- 
stalled will  be  advertised  in  the  near  future.  C.  H.  Bruce 
is  superintendent. 

The  Rhodolite  Co.  of  New  York.  Inc.,  recently  organized 
by  Warren  R.  Palmer,  149  Broadway,  New  York,  and  asso- 
ciates, has  leased  the  abrasive  properties  of  the  Carolina 
Abrasives  Co.,  near  Willits,  N.  C,  and  plans  the  Installation 
o(  machinery  for  development  and  operation,  including  elec- 
tric power  equipment  It  is  purposed  to  purchase  and  assemble 
the  equipment  In  New  York,  and  remove  as  a  unit  to  the 
plant.   R.  S.   Perry  is  directing  engineer. 

The  Hatfield  Resilient  Wheel  Co.,  Munsey  Building,  Balti- 
more, Schuyler  C.  Hatfield,  head,  is  planning  the  construction 
of  a  new  two-story  factory  50  x  150  ft.,  to  manufacture 
special  automobile  wheels.  Metal-working  and  wood- working 
machinery   will   be   Installed. 

The  Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Accounts,  Navy  Department, 
Washington,  will  take  bids  until  Oct.  16  for  19,360  sq.  ft.  of 
copper  wire  cloth,  for  the  Hampton  Roads  and  Norfolk  Navy 


Yard,  schedule  1360  ;  until  Oct.  23  for  4000  ft.  of  electric  wire 
for   the  Mare   Island   Navy  Yard,    schedule    1357. 

The  Atlantic  Coast  Line  Railway  Co.,  Wilmington,  N.  C, 
is  taking  bids  on  a  general  contract  for  its  new  car  con- 
struction and  repair  shops  at  Rocky  Mount,  N".  C.,  to  cost 
$90,000  with  equipment. 

Fire,  Sept.  23,  destroyed  the  three-story  plant  of  the 
J.  Elwood  Cox  Mfg.  Co.,  High  Point.  N.  C,  manufacturer 
of  bobbins  and  other  textile  mill  equipment,  with  loss  esti- 
mated at  $100,000  including  equipment.  It  is  planned  to  re- 
build. 

The  Pyramid  Motor  Co..  403  North  Tyron  Street,  Char- 
lotte, N,  C,  will  install  a  machine  and  repair  shop  at  its 
proposed  service  building  at  East  Avenue  and  North  David- 
son Street.  140  x  200  ft.,  for  which  plans  will  soon  be  pre- 
pared. Frederick  Anderson  is  general  manager. 

The  Fairfax  Pink  Granite  Co..  Inc..  21  Chain  Bridge 
Road.  Cherrydale,  Va..  recently  organized  with  a  capital  of 
$50,000.  has  tentative  plans  for  the  installation  of  a  new 
crushing  plant,  electrically-operated :  electric  power  equip- 
ment and  other  apparatus.  John  T.  Mallon  is  president  and 
manager. 

The  Hackley  Morrison  Co.,  1708  Lewis  Street,  Richmond, 
Va.,  machinery  dealer,  has  inquiries  out  for  an  electric  hoist, 
10  to  12-hp.,  also,  for  one  well-drilling  machine,  and  a  gaso- 
line locomotive,  Plymouth  type. 

The  Chief  of  Engineers.  Room  2825  Munitions  Building, 
Washington,  will  take  bids  until  Oct.  16.  for  25  ventilating 
blowers,  complete  with  motors  and  starting  regulators,  ad- 
vertisement 24-120. 

The  Victory  Mining  Co.,  Oakland,  Md.,  recently  organized 
with  a  capital  of  $500,000,  is  planning  the  installation  of 
electric  power  equipment,  hoisting  and  mining  machinery  on 
local  properties.   G.   S.  Hamill  heads  the  company. 

Electric  traveling  cranes,  hoisting,  conveying  and  other 
machinery  will  be  installed  at  the  new  piers  and  warehouses 
to  be  erected  by  the  Western  Maryland  Railroad  Co..  Balti- 
more, at  the  McComas  Street  terminal,  estimated  to  cost 
$3,000,000. 

The  Rockingham  Paper  Co.,  Rockingham,  N.  C,  recently 
organized,  is  planning  the  erection  of  a  new  mill,  80  x  200  ft., 
with  a  daily  capacity  of  about  10  tons.  A  power  house  will 
also  be  built.  H.  C.  Wall  is  president  and  E.  L.  McCall,  secre- 
tary and  treasurer. 

The  Virginia  Fuel  Corporation,  Portsmouth.  Va..  recently 
organized,  is  perfecting  plans  for  new  works  at  Norfolk. 
Va.,  to  manufacturer  fuel  briquettes.  Machinery  will  be 
electrically-operated.  A  power  house  is  also  planned.  S.  W. 
Williamson  is  general  manager. 

The  Common  Council,  Goldsboro,  N.  C,  plans  the  installa- 
tion of  electrically-operated  pumping  machinery  in  connec- 
tion with  extensions  in  the  municipal  waterworks,  estimated 
to    cost    $60,000. 


Detroit 

Detroit,   Oct.    1. 

WORK  will  commence  on  a  two-story  addition  to  the 
plant  of  the  Rickenbacker  Motor  Co.,  4  815  Cabot 
Street,  Detroit,  estimated  to  cost  $75,000,  for  which  a  general 
contract  has  been  awarded  to  P.  J.  Winter,  2331  Dime 
Bank  Building. 

The  Common  Council,  Grand  Haven,  Mich.,  has  com- 
pleted plans  for  a  one-story  municipal  electric  light  and 
power  plant  to  cost  $80,000.  A.  C.  Slark,  1151  Columbus 
Avenue,    is   architect. 

The  Detroit  Aero  Metals  Co..  657  Lycaste  Avenue.  De- 
troit, recently  organized,  is  having  plans  drawn  for  six 
one-story  units,  each  60  x  260  ft.,  to  cost  $200,000  with 
equipment.     J.   E.   Thompson    is   president. 

The  Reo  Motor  Car  Co..  Lansing,  Mich.,  has  excavations 
under  way  for  an  addition  to  its  power  plant  to  double 
the  capacity.  Work  is  in  progress  on  other  additions  to 
the   automobile  buildings. 

The  Nizer  Laboratories  Co.,  3345  Grand  River  Boule- 
vard, Detroit,  manufacturer  of  refrigerating  equipment, 
cabinets,  etc.,  a  subsidiary  of  the  Arctic  Ice  Cream  Co., 
Detroit,  has  acquired  the  plant  of  the  Commerce  Motor 
Car  Co.,  7424  Mackie  Street,  with  buildings  totaling  about 
two  acres  of  space.  The  new  owner  will  use  the  property 
as   a   new    plant    for    its    regular   line    of    manufacture. 

Frank  :Sromley,  2642  East  Grand  Boulevard,  Detroit, 
is  considering  plans  for  a  new  one-story  foundry  at  Ham- 
tramack,    estimated    to    cost    $25,000. 

The  General  Cabinet  Co.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  recently 
organized,  has  leased  the  Buck  Building,  Barney  Street, 
and  will  instiiU  equipment  for  the  manufnoture  of  radio 
cabinets  and  kindred  products.  Clyde  D.  Buck  heads  the 
company. 
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Tho  I>.-tr(iil  Tmcll  &  MfK,  I'o.,  12m  (':udi)ni  Avi-nii.-, 
Oftroit,  Is  s:il(l  to  be  arranging  a  list  of  ni:iohiiu-  .shop 
and  other  equipment  at  Its  plant  for  Incroaaiil  output.  It 
ninnufaotures   brass  products. 

The  Michigan  Central  Railroad  Co..  Detroit,  ha.s  awarded 
a  general  contract  to  the  Ellington  Miller  Co.,  417  South 
Ucarborii  Strict.  Chicago,  for  a  new  engine  house  and  shop 
at    (irand    Rapids.    Mich.,    estimated    to   cost    $65,000. 

The  Cadillac  Motor  Car  Co.,  2860  Clark  Street,  Detroit, 
has    filed    plans    for    a    one-story    addition    to    cost    $7.5,000. 

Manual  training  equipment  will  be  installed  In  the  new 
two-story  and  basement  Junior  high  school  addition  to  be 
erected  at  Royal  Oak,  Mich.,  estimated  to  cost  $150,000, 
for  which  foundations  will  soon  be  laid.  Frederick  Madison, 
212   First   State   Bank   Building,   is  architect. 

The  Buhl  Stamping  Co..  2730  Scotten  Street.  Detroit, 
manufacturer  of  stamped  metal  products,  will  build  a  two- 
-story    addition    to    cost    $30,000. 

The  Kalamazoo  Sanitary  Mfg.  Co.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich 
is  planning  the  erection  of  an  addition,  275  x  500  ft.,  to 
cost    $350,000    including   machinery. 

The  Martin-Parry  Corporation,  6201  Woodward  Avenue. 
Detroit,  manufacturer  of  automobile  bodies,  with  head- 
quarters at  York,  Pa.,  has  leased  a  portion  of  the  former 
plant  of  the  Milburn  Electric  Co.,  Toledo.  Ohio,  manufacturer 
of  electric  automobiles,   for   branch  works. 

The  M.  Mitshkun  Co.,  Detroit,  is  looking  for  several 
steel    buildings    suitable    for 


The  Homer  Engineering  Co.,  Canton.  Ohio.  Is  adding 
equipment  to  its  plant,  more  than  doubling  its  present 
capacity.  In  addition  to  Increasing  its  motor  machine  shop 
equipment.  It  is  installing  machinery  for  the  operation  of 
a  general  manufacturing  and  sheet  metal  specialty  depart- 
ment. 

The  Wheeling  Match  Co.,  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  has  taken 
the   bids   for   an   extension,   100    x   200   ft. 

The  City  Ice  &  Fuel  Co.,  Cleveland,  will  erect  a  100- 
ton  ice  manufacturing  plant  and  enlarge  another  from  75 
to  130  tons  daily  capacity.  It  will  also  erect  an  HO-ton 
plant  and  a  storage  building  at  Mason  City, 
planning  extensions  to  Its  plants 
cinnati,  Ohio. 

The  Philips  Body  Co.  has  purchased  a  factory  in  Warren. 
Ohio,  formerly  occupied  by  the  National  Lamp  Works, 
which    it    plans   to    equip    for    manufacturing   purposes. 

The  White  Motor  Co.,  Cleveland,  has  taken  an  order 
for  500  taxicabs  for  the  Quaker  City  Cab  Co.,  Philadelphia, 
amounting   approximately    to    $1,750,000. 

The  Cambridge  Steel  Products  Co.,  Cambridge,  Ohio,  is 
in  the  market  for  a  straightening  machine  for  light  rails 
up  to  40   lb. 

The  Roxana  Petroleum  Co.,  Lima,  Ohio,  has  tentative 
plans  for  new  works  to  manufacture  lubricating  oils,  esti- 
mated to  cost  $300,000  with  machinery. 

The  Ohio  Power  Co,,  Canton,  Ohio,  is  di-sposing  of  :-, 
bond  issue  of  $6,000,000.  the  proceeds  to  be  used  for  the 
construction  of  a  generating  plant  at  Philo.  Ohio,  with 
initial    output    of    70.000    kw.,    with    new    transmission    lines. 


Cleveland 

Cleveland,  Oct.  1. 
•  -QUSINESS  continues  rather  dull  with  dealers 
XJ  and  sales  are  mostly  in  single  machines. 
Among  orders  placed  during  the  week  was  one 
for  four  15-in.  motor-driven  lathes,  which  were 
purchased  by  the  Wilson  Transit  Co.  to  be  in- 
stalled on  lake  boats  for  repair  work.  A  tendency 
is  noted  among  lake  transportation  companies  to 
add  to  equipment  for  repairing  boats  which  do 
not  necessitate  taking  into  a  shipyahd  or  dry  dock. 
Orders  and  inquiries  for  automatic  screw  ma- 
chines show  improvement,  but  with  a  number  of 
machine  tool  builders  orders  have  fallen  oit  and 
September  business  was  disappointing. 

The  Ford  Motor  Co,  has  purchased  14  4-in.  and  two  3Vj- 
in.  upsetting  machines  from  a  Cleveland  manufacturer. 
This  is  the  largest  order  for  forging  machinery  placed  m  a 
long  time.  The  Rickenbacker  Motor  Co..  Detroit,  has  an 
inquiry  out  for  6  lathes  and  is  expected  to  buy  considerable 
other  equipment.  The  Chevrolet  Motor  Co..  Detroit,  is 
figuring  on  the  purchase  of  a  round  lot  of  machinery  but 
has   deferred   buying   temporarily. 

Plans  for  the  reorganization  of  the  Universal  Crane 
Co..  Elyria,  Ohio,  have  been  completed  and  the  company  has 
passed  to  the  controlling  interests  of  the  Threw  Shovel 
Co.,  Lorain,  Ohio.  A  new  corporation  under  the  same  namf- 
will  be  formed  and  $200,000  in  prior  preferred  stock  and 
20,000  shares  of  a  total  of  30.000  shares  of  no  par  common 
stock  will  be  taken  by  the  Threw  interests.  The  old 
stockholders  of  the  Universal  Crane  Co.  will  exchange  their 
stock  for  $275,000  in  new  preferred  and  will  also  have 
10.000  shares  of  the  no  par  common  stock.  F,  A,  Smythe. 
president  Threw  Shovel  Co.,  will  probably  be  president  of 
the  reorganized  company,  and  David  L.  Johnson,  the  pres- 
ent secretary,  will  remain  in  the  same  capacity.  The  new 
financing  will  provide  additional  working  capital  and  funds 
for  adding  new  equipment.  Some  additional  equipment  will 
be  purchased    shortly. 

The  Gabriel  Mfg.  Co..  Cleveland,  makers  of  shock  ab- 
sorbers   for    automobiles,     will    erect    a    two-story    addition 
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The  Illinois  Alloy  &  Mfg.  Co..  South  Dearborn  Street, 
Chicago,  has  purchased  the  plant  of  the  Standard  White 
Metal  Co.,  Elyria,  Ohio,  which  recently  went  into  the  hands 
of  a  receiver,  and  will  equip  it  for  the  manufacture  of 
pistons,  piston  rings  and  bearings.  An  extension  will  be 
erected  providing  22.500  sq.  ft.  of  additional  floor  space 
The  officers  are  T.  H.  Reeves,  president:  V.  A.  Dorszeski. 
secretary  and  treasurer,  and  E.  M.  Williams,  vice  president 
and   general  manager. 

The  plant  of  the  United  Stamping  &  Machine  Co.,  E.ast 
168th  Street  and  Waterloo  Road,  has  been  purchased  at 
receiver's  sale  by  the  bond  holders,  who  have  organized 
the  Metal  Stamping  &  Mfg.  Co.  with  a  capital  stock  of 
$150,000.  W.  H.  Kelly  is  president.  The  company  will 
manufacture    metal    stampings. 


Chicago 

Chicago,   Oct.    1. 

SALES  totals  of  Chicago  machine   tool  merch:ints 
in   September  were   the   smallest   of  any   month 
this    year.    As    October    opens,    inquiries    are    more 
numerous,  although  actual  orders  are  still  few  and 
far  between.  Many  users  have  postponed  their  buy- 
ing program  until   the  first   of  next  year  and  sales 
of   new   equipment  are  still  impeded   in  various   di- 
rections    by     offerings     of    used     machinery.       The 
equipment    of    the    bankrupt    Mitchell    Motors    Co. 
plant    at   Racine    was   recently   put   on   the   market. 
On   the   other  hand,   prospects   for  a  resumption  of 
railroad  buying  grow  brighter.     The  large  Burling- 
ton  list   has   been   completely   tabulated    and    today 
was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  purchasing  depart- 
ment   with    the   likelihood    that    orders    will    ensue 
shortly.      The    Illinois    Midland,    a    small    railroad 
in    this    State,    has    purchased    an    18-in.    by    10-ft. 
engine  lathe.     The  Sullivan   Machinery  Co.,  Michi- 
gan City,   Ind.,  has  closed  for  a   20-in.  motor-drive 
shaper.       The     Burlington     has     ordered     10     floor 
grinders,     these     machines     having     been     handled 
separately   from   the   list   aforementioned. 
Among  inquiries  may  be    mentioned    one   from    the    U.    S. 
Engineers     Office,     War     Department.     537     South     Dearborn 
Street,    Chicago,    which    calls    for    a    single    quotation    on    a 
15-in.    pipe    line    dredge    and    the   following   tools:      A    16    to 
27-in.    gap    lathe,    a    16-in.    shaper,    a    26-in.    upright   drill,    a 
12    X    2-in.    emery    grinder,    a    2J/4-in.    drill    grinder,    a    5-in, 
hack  saw  and  a  30-in.  grindstone.  .Schweitzer  &  Conrad.  4435 
Ravenswood  Avenue,  Chicago,  are  in  the  market  for  two  20- 
in.  or  24-in,   drill  presses  with   tapping  attachment,    a   No.   2 
Kempsmith    or   equivalent   plain    miller,    and  a   No.    7    Foster 
hand   screw  machine,   or   equivalent.      The   Geuder,    Paeschke 
&  Frey   Co.,   Milwaukee,  is  in  the  market  for  a  straight-side 
double     crank     press,     double     geared     with     friction     clutch, 
weighing  32,000   lb.,  opening  fn  bed  about  27   x   46  in.,  width 
between   uprights  about    54   in.,   stroke   of   slide   9    in.   and   14 
in.    bed.    one    or    two    straight-side    single-geared     trimming 
presses  weighing  10,000   lb.,  with  12  x   12-in.  opening  in  bed. 
20   In.   or    narrower   between   uprights,    and   three   to    four-in. 
stroke  of  slide  ;  and  one  or  two  inclinable  open  back  presses, 
weight  about  6500  lb.,  not  geared,  with   3-in.  stroke  of  slide. 
10    to    11    in.    die   space,   and    a   fiy   wheel   weight  of   1000   lb. 
The    Pullman    Co.,'   Chicago,    is    inquiring    for    a    double    end 
punch   with   18-in.  depth  throat  to  punch   J|-in.   hole  through 
34-in.    plate. 

The  Wliiting  Corporation,  Harvey,  III.,  has  taken  orders 
for  a  No.  4  cupola  from  the  Newman  Foundry  Co.,  Ken- 
dallville,  Ind.,  and  a  No.  5  cupola  from  the  Pittsburgh  Valve 
&   Fitting  Co.,    Barberton,   Ohio. 

The  Western  Electric  Co.,  Ha*thorne,  III.,  has  leased 
from  the  Ashland  Industries  Corporation,  Chicago,  Building 
N    and    part    of    Building    O    of    tho    former    Symington    gun 
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plant  uc  Seventy-fourth  Street.  200  ft.  west  of  Ashlanrt 
Avenue.  Chicago,  containing  160,000  sq.  ft.  of  floor  space. 
Fully  100,000  sq.  ft.  will  be  used  for  manufacturing  pur- 
poses and  the  remainder  will  be  occupied  by  the  merchan- 
dise department.     More  than  1000  people  will  be  employed. 

Henry  Newgard  &  Co.,  electrical  contractor,  947  West 
Washington  Boulevard,  Chicago,  is  taking  bids  through 
an  architect  on  a  three-story  factory,  75  x  118  ft.,  12G  South 
Morgan  .Street,  Cliicago.   to  cost  $90,000. 

Fire  recently  damaged  the  plant  of  the  Peerless  Level 
Co.    at    Sterling,   111. 

The  Falls  Foundry  Co.,  Cedar  Falls.  Iowa,  has  completed 
tlie  foundation   of  a  new   foundry  building.   70   x   120   ft. 

The  Michigan  Seating  Co..  Jackson,  Mich.,  is  taking  bids 
on  construction  of  a  five-story  addition,  77  x  132  ft,,  to  contain 
a  power  house. 

The  Toppins  Tractor  Truck  Co..  First  National  Bank 
Building.  Chicago,  recently  incorporated,  is  manufacturing 
a  truck  chassis  with  a  Fordson  engine.  At  the  present  it 
is  having  its  trucks  manufactured  by  contract  and  is  not 
in  the  market  for  metal  working  machinery.  Officers  are 
.T.  A.  Moi-ner,  president;  Ross  D.  Netherton,  vice-president; 
B.  F.  Riplinger.  second  vice-president ;  1'.  D.  Gates,  secre- 
tary-treasurer. 

The  Superheater  Co..  17  East  Forty-second  Street,  New 
York,  is  preparing  plans  for  an  addition  at  East  Chicago, 
Ind..   120   X  210  ft.,  to  cost  $75,000. 

The  Western  Fruit  Express  will  build  a  car  repair  shop 
at  St.   Paul,   Minn.,   to   cost   approximately   $150,000. 

The  Knickerbocker  Case  Co..  Fulton  and  Clinton  St:eets. 
Chicago,  is  in  the  market  for  an  alloy  suitable  for  manufac- 
turing trays,  and  is  desirous  of  getting  in  touch  with  pro- 
ducers     Aluminum   has   been  tried,  but  is  not   satisfactory. 

The  Reliance  Electric  Co.,  1313  Moorman  Street,  Chicago, 
manufacturer  of  electrical  equipment,  has  awarded  a  general 
contract  to  the  Stoddard  Peterson  Co..  60  West  Washington 
.Street,  for  a  two-story  and  basement  addition,  estimated 
to   cost  $55,000.      Edward   Leiss  is  president. 

The  Williams  Sealing  Corporation.  Decatur,  111.,  manu- 
facturer of  metal  bottle  caps,  bottle-capping  machinery,  etc.. 
is  disposing  of  a  bond  issue  of  $150,000.  a  portion  of  tho 
proceeds  to  be  used  for  extensions.  George  A.  Williams  is 
president. 

The  i:agle  Iron  Works,  301  Elast  Court  Street,  Des 
-Moines,  Iowa,  will  take  bids  for  a  new  one  and  two -story 
foundry,  65  x  140  ft.,  estimated  to  cost  $50,000.  At  the 
same  time,  bids  will  be  asked  for  a  two-story  pattern  shop, 
adjoining,  61  x  65  ft.,  to  cost  about  $20,000.  Work  is  now 
in  progress  on  a  two-story  machine  and  structural  sliop. 
SO  X  275  ft.,  estimated  to  cost  $55,000.  and  equipment  ivill 
soon  be  installed.  The  Canfield  Engineering  Co..  406  Tiynn 
Building,   is   engineer.      Theodore   Aulman    is   head. 

The  Lane  Oil  Heat  Mfg.  Co..  Ill  Endicott  Arcade.  St. 
Paul.  Minn.,  manufacturer  of  oil  heating  equipment,  is 
planning  for  the  erection  of  a  new  factory  on  site  soon  to 
he    selected.      John   J.    Lane    is   president. 

The  Webster  Brothers  Mfg.  Co..  Wauconia,  Iowa,  manu- 
facturer of  wooden  boxes,  cases,  etc.,  is  considering  plans 
for  a  one-story  factory  at  Mason  City.  Iowa,  estimated  to 
cost  $75,000.  Machinery  will  be  electrically-operated.  N. 
A.    Webster    is  president. 

Manual  training  equipment  will  be  installed  in  the  two- 
story  and  basement  high  school  to  be  erected  at  Carleton. 
Xeb..  estimated  to  cost  $90,000,  for  which  plans  are  beine 
prepared  by  Fiske  &  Meginnis,  Bankers  Lite  Buildin.g. 
Lincoln,  Neb.,   architects. 

The  Pike  Rapids  Power  Co.,  Little  Falls,  Minn.,  is  plan- 
ning the  construction  of  a  new  hydroelectric  generating  iilant 
at  Pike  Rapids,   estimated  to  cost  $100,000,   with   machinery. 

The  National  Plate  Glass  Co.,  General  Motors  Building. 
Detroit,  has  awarded  a  general  contract  to  Jobst  ^i  Son. 
Lehmann  Building,  Peoria,  111.,  for  the  initial  units  of  its 
addition  at  Ottawa,  111.,  operated  In  the  name  of  the  Fed- 
eral Plate  Glass  Co.,  with  power  house;  estimated  lo  cosi 
$5,000,000   with  equipment. 

The  Free  Sewing  Machine  Co..  Rockford.  111.,  has  tenta- 
tive plans  for  rebuilding  the  portion  of  its  factory 
destroyed  by  fire  Sept.  14,  with  loss  estimated  at  $70,000 
including   equipment. 

The  National  Crushed  Stone  Co.,  Sioux  Falls.  S.  D..  care 
of  Chenaweth  &  Rettinghouse.  Paulton  Block,  engineers.  Is 
contemplating  the  inst.-iUation  of  a  new  stone-crushing  plant 
lo  cost  $35,000.  including  machinery  and  power  equipment. 

The  Union  Drawn  Steel  Co.,  Beaver  Falls.  Pa.,  announces 
the  appointment  of  the  Milton   Pray  Co.,  with   olDces  in  the 
Monadnock  Building.  San-  Francisco,  Bradbury  Buildins.  Los  ' 
Angeles,    and    the   L.    C.    Smith    EuildiBg.    Seattle,    as    Pacific 
Coast  rejiresenlative. 


Milwaukee 


Milwaukee,   Oct.    1. 

MACHINE     tool     plants    in    Milwaukee    and     in 
other   production    centers   throughout    Wiscon- 
sin are   receiving  an  increasing  number   of  orders, 
none   of  which   is   large  but   makes  up   a  fair   ag- 
gregate.      The    labor    situation    is    still    an    aggra- 
vating one,  and   while   in  most   cases  the   capacity 
required    by    current    business    is    not    nearly    the 
maximum,    it   is    extremely   difficult   to    secure    the 
skilled   men   needed.      This   condition,   to   a  certain 
extent,     is    holding    down    foundries    and    machine 
shops,    which    are    now    getting    better    orders    for 
immediate  as  well  as  future  delivery.     The  GishoK 
Machine   Co.    at   Madison    is   advertising  for    lathe, 
planer    and    milling   machine   operators    to    handle 
a  moderate  accumulation   of  orders. 
The   B.   F.    Sturtevant   Co.,   Hyde   Park,   Boston,    is   buy- 
ing  considerable    new  machinery  for   installation    in   its   new 
Western    center    at    Sturtevant,    Racine    County,    Wis.      It   is 
now   employing   100   operatives   and  expects   to    increase   the 
number   to   at   least   300    by   Jan.    1.      The   foundry   is   bemg 
rehabilitated   and    will   be   placed    in    operation   between    Jan. 
1   and   Feb.    1.      The   Sturtevant  works   have  orders   amount- 
ing to  more  than  $500,000.     H.  W.  Page  is  general  man.iger 
at    Sturtevant. 

The  Milwaukee  Stamping  Co..  Sixty-fourth  and  PuUen 
Avenues,  West  Allis,  Milwaukee,  has  increased  its  common 
stock  from  $500,000  to  $600,000.  It  has  no  intention  of 
making  extensions  immediately,  but  this  is  in  prospect,  due 
to  the  crowded  condition  of  the  plant.  Small  purcha-ses  of 
additional  equipment  are  being  made  from  time  to  time. 
August  J.   Petrie   is   president   and    general    manager. 

The  Builders  Veneer  &  Woodwork  Co.,  Rio  Creek.  Wis., 
has  let  contracts  for  a  yeneer  mill  and  factory,  50  x  120  ft., 
two  stories,  to  be  ready  Dec.  1.  Purchases  of  equipment 
are  now  being  made.  The  original  plant  was  destroyed 
by  fire  several  weeks  ago  and  all  machinery  was  ruined. 
About  $63,000  will  be  invested  in  building  and  equipment. 
Matthew    Bank   is   president    and   manager. 

The  Stanley  Baggage  Co..  Stanley,  Wis.,  has  been  in- 
corporated with  a  capital  stock  of  $40,000  to  manufacture 
trunks,  suitcases,  traveling  bags  and  similar  merchandise. 
It  takes  over  an  existing  concern  and  plans  to  enlarge  its 
factory,  adding  considerable  new  machinery,  including  facil- 
ities for  making  its  own  stampings  and  other  metal  parts 
P.  A.  Fein.  O.  W.  Henderson  and  S.  F.  Weber  are  the 
principal    owners. 

The  Roberts  Brass  Co.,  Lincoln  Avenue  and  Alexander 
Street,  Milwaukee,  has  placed  contracts  for  a  one-story  ad- 
dition to  its  foundry  and  machine  shop,  estimated  to  cos: 
$25,000.    including  additional    equipment. 

The  Green  Bay  Motor  Car  Co.,  316  North  Jefferson  Street. 
Green  Bay,  Wis.,  will  remodel  its  sales  and  service  buildlni 
and  erect  an  addition  to  provide  space  for  an  extension  of 
the  machine  shop.  It  will  cost  about  $30,000  complete. 
William  H.  St.  John   is  principal  owner. 

The  Gerke  Concrete  Block  Co.,  Merrill,  Wis.,  is  erecting 
a  two-story  addition.  35  x  75  ft.,  and  a  power  plant  ex- 
tension. 26  X  30  ft.,  one-story,  and  is  buying  miscellaneous 
equipment,    including   a    new   boiler. 

William  P.  Schwartzhurg,  North  Milwaukee.  Wis.,  will 
enlarge  the  garage  and  .service  station  at  Hammond  Avenue 
and  Forty-third  Street  by  a  one-story  addition.  60  x  SO  ft., 
to  be  used  largely  for  machine  shop  and  service  purposes. 
The  investment  will  be  about  $25,000. 

The  Lemm  Electric  Co.,  3324  Fond  du  Lac  .\venue,  Mil- 
waukee, will  build  a  new  electrical  equipment  repair  and 
service  shop,   30  x   68   ft.,  at  3404   Fond  du  Lac  Avenue. 

The  Hoyer  Engineering  Co..  281  Grove  Street.  Milwaukee, 
contemplates  the  erection  of  a  brick  and  steel  machine  shop, 
50  X  120  ft.,  on  a  site  to  be  selected  shortly,  Thomas  Kotting 
is  president  and   general  manager. 

Trustees  of  St.  .^gnes  Hcspital,  390  East  Division  Street. 
Fond  du  Lac,  Wis.,  are  preparing  to  build  a  two-story  power 
plant  and  boiler  house,  60  x  120  ft.,  and  will  purchase  ad- 
ditional generating  and  boiler  equipment,  pump.s,  etc.  The 
work  is  in  charge  of  .Schmidt,  Garden  &  Martin,  architects, 
104  South  Michigan  Boulevard,  Chicago. 

The  Danish  Pride  Milk  I'roducts  Co.,  Sparta.  Wis.,  plans 
a  $50,000  factory  addition  to  quadruple  its  existing  capacity 
and  will  require  additional  boilers,  pumps,  tanks,  motors  and 
other  equipment.  M,  H,  Frederickson  is  general  manager. 
The  Board  of  Public  Works,  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis.,  will  take 
bids  80«n  on  a  sewage  ejector  and  other  equipment  for  an 
addition  to  the  pumping  pla.nt  of  the  sewnge  disposal  system. 
J.   F.   Holu-i.see   is   secretary. 
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The  Henoral  Distributing  Co.,  Appictoii.  Wis.,  lias  been 
c'upilaliiie<t  nt  (IiO.OOO  to  deal  in  mill,  fiictory  unci  shop 
eiiuipment.  electrical  appliances  anil  devices,  and  general 
Imlii.ierial  machinery.  The  incorporators  are  F.  F.  Daneiko, 
n    J.   Jacobaon   and    Eva   Daneiko. 

The  United  States  Engineer  Ofllce,  novirnment  Building. 
Milwaukee,  is  asking  bids  until  Oct.  30  tor  the  complete 
wiiik  ot  constructing  a  steel  barge  with  derrick,  for  use 
in   the  Oreat  Lakes  district.     Tlie  cost  is  estimateil  at  .'ibout 


Cincinnati 

Cincinnati.    Oct.    1. 

THE   week    showed    a   little    more    activity   in    tlie 
machine  tool  industry.     Some   fair-sized  orders 
were  booked,   including  a   number  of  miscellaneous 
tools    from    a    Michigan    automobile    manufacturer. 
Single    tool    orders    were    also    received    from    the 
railroads,    and   at   least   one   safe   company    in    the 
district  was  a  purchaser  ot  a  fair-sized  list.     While 
orders  were  scattered,  the  week  was  notable  for  a 
healthy   increase   in   inquiries,   a   number   of   manu- 
facturers reporting  that  they  had  quoted  on   more 
business   the  last  week   of  the   month  than  during 
all  of  the  three  preceding.     Second-hand  machinery 
dealers  report  a  fair  business,  particularly  in  small 
tools. 
Negotiations    are    In    progress    toward    a    reorganization 
of    the   Monitor   Stove    &   Range   Co..    Cincinnati,   which   has 
been   operating   under   a   receiver   for  the  past   year.      Plans 
provide   for   the   purchase  of  the   controlling   interest   of  the 
present   owners  by  a   group   of   local   bu^ness   men. 

The  Cincinnati  Industrial  Investment  Co.,  Cincinnati, 
has  been  incorporated  with  a  capitalization  of  $1,000,000 
by  local  business  men,  to  assist  manufacturing  plants  In 
financing  their  business,  and  also  to  aid  outside  manu- 
facturers in  locating  in  Cincinnati.  The  company  will 
cooperate  with  the  industrial  extension  department  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  in  securing  new  industries  for  the 
city. 

W.  M.  Ginder,  Columbus.  Ohi...  ,,,,.!  ,  .^..,  ;  ,1.  .s.  have 
purchased   the  patents  and  rights  to    m     .  :;  ,.        .     iiiii,_>  locks 

held  by  the  Recording  Devices  Co.,    1  >,   .  • iiljsidiary 

of  the  R.  L.  Dollings  Co.,  which  rec-mu  -..t,i  nto  bank- 
ruptcy. Mr.  Ginder  has  as  yet  madi-  no  plans  for  manu- 
facturing. 

The  Mitchell  Engineering  Co..  Springfield.  Ohio,  manu- 
facturer of  polishing  machinery,  has  increased  its  capi- 
talization from  $10,000  to  $25,000  to  provide  additional 
equipment  to  expand  its  activities.  J.  A.  Hynes  is  president. 
The  Dayton  Pan  &  Motor  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio,  has  leased 
two  buildings  adjoining  its  plant,  giving  an  additional  20,000 
sq.  ft.  of  floor  space,  which  will  be  utilized  primarily  in  the 
manufacture  of  radio  parts.  Some  new  equipment  has  been 
purchased. 

Manual  training  equipment  will  be  installed  in  the  new 
two-story  high  school  to  be  erected  at  Nelsonville,  Ohio, 
estimated  to  cost  $175,000.  for  which  foundations  will  be 
laid   at   once.     William   Mills.   Nel."ionvine.  is  architect. 
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PIjANS  are  being  completed  for  a  une-story  addition  to 
the  factory  of  the  Rockwood  Mfs;.  Co.,  1801  English 
smission 
■  30  X  115  ft.,  estimated  to  cost  $75,000 
including  equipment.  Motherhead  &  Fitton,  540  Meridian 
Street,  are  architects. 

Fire,  Sept.  22,  destroyed  a  portion  ot  the  plant  ot  the 
Amco  Mfg  Co.,  1022  East  Michigan  Street,  Indianapolis, 
manufacturer  of  shock  absorbers,  automobile  equipment,  etc., 
with  loss  estimated  at  $60,000  including-  equipment.  It  is 
planned  to  rebuild.    William  B.   Paul  is  president. 

The  North  Star  Coal  Co.,  301  American  Trust  Building. 
Evansville,  Ind.,  recently  organized  with  a  capital  of  $100,000. 
is  planning  for  the  installation  of  electric  power  equipment, 
hoisting  apparatus  and  mining  machinery.  L.  C.  Oliver 
is  president. 

The  Standard  Sanitary  Mfg.  Co..  Bessemer  Building,  Pitts- 
burgh, has  acquired  property  at  Pratt  Street  and  Senate 
Avenue,  Indianapolis,  for  a  new  two-stovy  factory  branch 
to  cost  $55,000. 

The  La  Salle  Paper  Co..  South  Bend.  Ind.,  will  take  bids 
early   in   October   for   a   new   one-story    and   basement   mill. 


r.O  X  400  ft.,  U  .Mlshawaka.  Ind..  estimated  to  cost  $100.00" 
with  machinery.  A  new  power  house  will  also  be  erected 
Freyermuth  &  M.aurcr,  Farmers'  Trust  Building,  South  Bend, 
are  architects.    Claude  N.  Nicely  la  president. 

The  H.  T.  Electric  Co.,  612  North  Capitol  Avenue,  Indian- 
apolis, manufacturer  of  electrical  equipment  and  supplies, 
will  take  bids  In  October  for  a  one-story  and  basement  addi- 
tion, estimated  to  cost  $30,000.  Edward  D.  Pierre,  321  Occi- 
dental  Building,   is  architect. 

The  Indiana  Reinforced  Concrete  &  Culvert  Co.,  702  Mor- 
ris Street,  Indianapolis,  has  commenced  the  construction  of 
a  one-story  plant.  90  x  120  ft.,  at  850  South  Harding  Street, 
to  cost  $30,000.  Artilitional  equipment  will  be  installed.  E.  S. 
.'^mith   is  head. 


The  Gulf  States 

Birmingham,  Oct.   l 

FIRE,   Sept.    21,   destroyed   the   plant  ot   the  Hall   Foundry 
&  Machine  Co.,  Jacksonville,  Tex.,  with  loss  estimated  at 
550,000    including  equipment.    It   is   planned  to   rebuild. 

The  J.  E.  Taylor  Mfg.  Co.,  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  has 
tentative  plans  for  the  establishment  of  a  factory  to  manu- 
facture children's  vehicles,  carts,  etc.  It  is  proposed  to 
purchase  wire  and  disk  wheels  in  the  outside  market  and 
the  company  is  desirous  of  getting  in  touch  with  manu- 
facturers. Local  headquarters  are  at  1501  Travis  Street. 
The  Great  Southern  Lumber  Co.,  Bogalusa,  La.,  has 
tentative  plans  for  a  new  pulp  mill  in  the  vicinity  of  New 
Orleans,  estimated  to  cost  $500,000  with  machinery.  A 
power  house  will  also  be  built. 

S.  F.  Dean,  Finance  Commissioner,  Board  of  Prison 
Commissioners,  State  Penitentiary,  Huntsville.  Tex.,  will 
receive  bids  until  Oct.  22  for  machinery  and  tools  for 
installation  in  the  wagon  plant  at  the  institution,  including 
automatic  filing  and  setting  band  saw;  vertical  boring  ma- 
chine :  iron  bed  wood-turning  lathe ;  spoke  facing  machine  ; 
lag  screw  boring  and  driving  machine;  double  spindle 
shaper;  automatic  double  mortising  and  boring  machine; 
double  belt  sander ;  wheel  rim  finishing  machine  ;  automatic 
spoke  driver ;  heavy  power  feed  rip  saw ;  automatic  axle 
lathe ;  automatic  wheel  boxing  machine,  and  other  tools, 
as  per  list  on  file. 

Fire,  Sept.  22,  destroyed  the  refrigerating  plant  and 
other  portions  of  the  meat-packing  factory  ot  Swift  &  Co.. 
Birmingham,  with  loss  estimated  at  $250,000.  including  ma- 
chinery. It  is  planned  to  rebuild. 

The  Brown  Paper  Mill  Co.,  Monroe,  La.,  has  placed 
contracts  with  the  Chesapeake  Iron  Works,  Westport. 
Baltimore,  for  traveling  cranes  for  its  new  mill,  and  with 
the  Reading  Chain  &  Block  Co.,  Reading,  Fa.,  for  several 
hand-operated  cranes.  Orders  foi  aiMiUonal  equipment 
win  be  placed  soon.  Superstructure  work  on  the  plant 
has  commenced  and  it  is  expected  to  be  ready  tor  service 
in  the  summer  of  1924.  The  plant  will  cost  about  $1,000,000 
v/ith  machinery.  George  F.  Hardy,  209  Broadway,  New 
York,  is  architect  and  engineer.  H.  L.  Brown  is  president. 
The  Snyder  Utilities  Co.,  Snyder,  Tex.,  is  completing 
plans  for  an  ice-manufacturing  and  cold  storage  plant  to 
cost  $50,000. 

The  United  States  Engineer  Office,  Mobile,  Ala.,  will 
take  bids  uutil  Oct.  8  for  one  extra  heavy,  three-side  orange 
peel  bucket  and  one  extra  heavy  clamshell  oucket. 

Manual  training  equipment  will  be  installed  in  the  new 
high  school  to  be  erected  at  Denton,  Tex.,  estimated  to 
cost  $150,000,  for  which  foundations  will  be  laid  at  once. 
W,  G.  Clarkson  &  Co.,  First  National  Bank  Building,  Fort 
Worth.    Tex.,    is   architect. 

A  power  house  and  refrigerating  plant  will  be  con- 
structed by  the  Texas  Packing  Co.,  110  Milan  Street. 
Houston,  Tex.,  in  connection  with  its  proposed  flve-story 
meat-packing  plant,  56  x  118  ft.,  estimated  to  cost  $100,000. 
M.  P.  Burt,  206  Falls  Building,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  is  engineer. 
The  Atlantic  Coast  Line  Railway  Co.,  Wilmington,  N.  C, 
is  completing  plans  for  additions  in  its  car  and  locomotive 
shops  at  Montgomery,  Ala.,  estimated  to  cost  $500,000 
including  equipm.ent. 

The  Bluff  City  Motor  Co.,  Natchez.  Miss.,  will  install 
a  machine  shop  in  its  new  two-story  service  building. 
95  X  125  ft.,  estimated  to  cost  $55,000.  R.  B.  Host,  Natchez, 
is  architect. 

The  Birmingham  Water  Works  Co.,  Birmingham,  is  plan- 
ning for  extensions  and  improvements  in  its  plants  and  sys- 
tem and  will  install  electrically-operated  pumping  machinery, 
including  a  centrifugal  unit  ot  2,000,000  gal.  dally  capacity 
at  the  Rosedale  high  service  station,  with  auxiliary  equp- 
ment. 
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The  Gadsden  Cooperage  Co.,  Gadsden,  Ala.,  has  tentative 
plans  tor  rebuilding  its  power  house  and  portion  of  its  plant 
recently  destroyed  by  fire  with  loss  estimated  at  $45,000, 
including  equipment. 

The  Peerless  Motor  Car  Co.,  Cleveland,  is  perfecting 
plans  for  the  establishment  of  a  factory  branch  at  Dallas, 
Tex.  Temporary  quarters  have  been  leased  on  Commerce 
Street,  and  within  the  next  six  weeks  removal  will  be  made 
to  a  larger  building  on  Main  Street.  Plans  are  now  being 
drawn  for  a  new  building,  with  machine  shop,  service  works 
and  parts  department,  to  cost  975,000.  George  B.  Gillespie 
will  be  one  of  the  heads  of  the  local  branch. 

The  Common  Council,  Kenedy,  Tex.,  plans  the  installation 
of  electrically-operated  pumping  machinery  in  connection 
with  extensions  in  the  waterworks,  estimated  to  cost  $30,000. 
John   W.    Thames   is   mayor. 

Plans  are  under  way  tor  a  reorganization  of  the  Athens 
Ice  Co.,  Athens,  Tex.,  preparatory  to  the  construction  of  a 
new  ice-manufacturing  and  refrigerating  plant  to  cost  $75,- 
000.   H.  A.   Drane   is  manager. 


The  Central  South 

St.    Louis,    Oct.    1. 

BIDS  will  soon  be  called  by  the  United  States  Foil  Co.. 
2934  Grand  Avenue,  Louisville,  for  the  erection  of  a 
one-story  foundry.  O.  P.  Ward,  Lincoln  Trust  Building, 
is  architect.  R.  S.  Reynolds  is  president. 

The  Dawson  Daylight  Coal  Co.,  Louisville,  recently 
organized,  will  commence  the  construction  of  a  tipple  near 
Dawson  Springs,  Ky.  A  mechanical  washery  will  also  be  built, 
and  electric  power  equipment,  loading,  conveying  and  other 
machinery  installed.  K.  U.  Meguire,  Louisville,  heads  the 
company. 

Manual  training  equipment  will  be  installed  in  the  new 
junior  high  school  to  be  erected  on  Shartel  Street,  Okla- 
homa City,  Okla.,  estimated  to  cost  $150,000,  for  which  bids 
have  been  asked  on  a  general  contract.  Layton,  Smith  & 
Forsyth,  701  Southwestern  National  Bank  Building,  are 
architects. 

The  Board  of  Education,  Stillwater,  Okla.,  has  plans  for 
a  one-story  manual  training  building  at  the  local  school. 
J.   J.   Patterson,   Stillwater,   is   architect. 

The  Common  Council,  Herndon,  Kan.,  has  arranged  a 
bond  issue  tor  the  installation  of  a  municipal  electric  plant 
and  system.  W.  B.  Rollins  &  Co.,  521  Railway  Exchange 
Building,    Kansas    City,    Mo.,    is    engineer. 

The  Kansas  Electric  Power  Co..  Leavenworth,  Kan.,  is 
disposing  of  a  bond  issue  ot  $1,000,000,  the  proceeds  to  be 
used  for  extensions  in  generating  plants  and  system  and 
the  installation  of  additional  equipment. 

Fire.  Sept.  19,  destroyed  the  plant  of  the  Blytheville 
Compress  &  Warehouse  Co.,  Blytheville,  Ark.,  with  loss 
estimated  at  $400,000,  including  presses  and  other  ma- 
chinery. It  is  planned  to  rebuild. 

The  Common  Council,  Gallatin.  Mo.,  is  planning  for  the 
installation  of  additional  equipment  at  the  municipal  electric 
power  plant,  including  engine,  motors  and  auxilary  equip- 
ment. C.  W.  Billings  is  manager. 

Manual  training  equipment  will  be  installed  in  the  new 
high  school  to  be  constructed  at  Second  and  Bridge  Streets. 
Frankfort,  Ky.,  estimated  to  cost  $150,000,  tor  which  bids 
will  soon  be  asked  on  a  general  contract.  Frank  L.  Pack- 
ard. 1212  Hayden  Building,  Columbus,  Ohio,   is  architect. 

The  Drakesboro  Coal  Co.,  Mogg,  Ky.,  recently  organized 
with  a  capital  ot  $400,000.  is  planning  the  installation  of 
electric  power  equipment,  hoisting,  and  other  coal- mining 
machinery  on  local  properties.  Claude  Nichols,  Mogg,  and 
Edgar  Nichols,  Central  City,  Ky.,  head  the  company. 

The  Duncan  Machinery  Co.,  P.  O.  Box  265,  Knoxville, 
Tenn..  machinery  dealer,  has  inquiries  out  tor  an  automotic 
saw  sharpener  for  circular  saws  up  to  about  64  in.  in 
diameter. 

The  Common  Council,  Thayer,  Mo.,  is  planning  the  In- 
stallation of  electrically-operated  pumping  machinery  in 
connection  with  a  new  waterworks  plant  estimated  to  cost 
$55,000.     A   special   election   has   been   called   to   vote  bonds. 

The  M.  &  P.  Light  &  Power  Co.,  Flemlngsburg,  Ky., 
recently  organized,  is  planning  for  extensions  in  power 
house  and  system,  lately  acquired,  including  the  installation 
of  additional  equipment  for  service  at  Flemlngsburg,  Mays- 
ville  and  vicinity. 

The  Wilson  Milling  Co.,  Wilson.  Ark..  Is  planning  the 
Installation  of  an  oil-operated  engine,  generator  and  auxil- 
iary equipment  at  its  power  house,  estimated  to  cost  $30,000. 

The  American  Brake  Shoe  &  Foundry  Co.,  McCormick 
Building,  Chicago,  will  take  bids  for  the  Initial  units  of 
li«    proposed    plant    at    North    Kansas    City.    Mo.,    consisting 


of  a  foundry,  sand  and  cleaning  shop,  and  machine  and 
repair  shop,  estimated  to  cost  $300,000  with  equipment. 
Thomas  Finigan,  vice-president.  Is  in  charge. 

The  Common  Council.  Holdenville,  Okla.,  plans  the  In- 
stallation of  electrically-operated  pumping  machinery  in 
connection  with  extensions  in  the  municipal  waterworks, 
estimated  to  cost  $50,000. 

The  Canadian  Valley  Utilities  Co.,  Drumright,  Okla., 
has  tentative  plans  for  extensions  In  its  electric  plant  and 
system.  The  company  recently  increased  its  capital  to 
$150,000. 

Revised  plans  are  being  drawn  for  the  new  factory 
branch  to  be  erected  by  the  Westlnghouse  Electric  &  Mfg. 
Co.,  East  Pittsburgh,  on  Milwaukee  Avenue,  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  to  cost  in  excess  of  $90,000,  for  which  bids  will 
soon  be  asked  on  a  general  contract.  P.  H.  Anthony,  1108 
Waldheim  Building,  is  architect.  Local  offices  of  the  com- 
pany  are  in   the  Orear-Leslie   Building. 


Canada 

Toronto,   Oct.    1. 

DEMAND  for  machine  tools  was  slightly 
stronger  the  past  week  and  sales  of  one  or 
two  machines  to  a  customer  reached  a  goo* 
volume.  Large  lists,  however,  are  still  absent  from 
the  market,  although  inquiries  for  equipment  for 
several  plants  have  recently  made  their  appear- 
ance. The  automobile  industry  is  constantly  en- 
tering the  market  for  tools,  the  pulp  and  paper 
industry  has  been  a  factor  in  the  steady  improve- 
ment, and  several  plants  are  to  be  erected  in 
Canada  during  the  next  few  months  which  will 
help  to  stimulate  the  demand.  Mining  interests 
are  making  important  inquiries  and  machinery' 
interests  look  for  an  active  demand  for  this  class 
of  equipment  throughout  the  fall  and  winter. 
The  Standard  Paper  Box  Co.,  2724  Park  Avenue,  Mon- 
treal, is  in  the  market  for  an  SO  hp.  boiler. 

The  Laurentian  Timber  Products  Co.,  St.  Jerome,  Que., 
is  building  a  plant  to  cost,  $25,000.  J.  Coderre,  6331  St. 
Charles  Street,  Montreal,  is  receiving  prices  op  sawmill 
equipment. 

T.  E.  Bissell  Co.,  Elora,  Ont.,  is  building  an  addition 
to  manufacture  agricultural  implements  and  is  in  the  mar- 
ket for  machinery  and   tools. 

The  Yorkshire  Wool  Stock  Mills  Co..  Almonte,  Ont.,  will 
spend  about  $50,000  on  new  machinery  to  replace  that  re- 
cently damaged  by  fire. 

The  Victoria  Lumber  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Chemainus,  B.  C,  Is 
having  plans  prepared  for  a  boiler  house  to  house  seven 
boilers    generating    4600    hp.,    and    to    cost    $30,000. 

L.  Villeneuve  &  Co.,  2599  St.  Lawrence  Boulevard,  Mon- 
treal, is  in  the  market  for  band  saw  and  other  equipment 
tor  a  sash  and  door  factory.  M.  Paquette  is  purchasing 
agent. 

The  Boake  Mfg.  Co.,  Dartnell  Avenue,  Toronto,  proposes 
to  erect  a  woodworking  factory  to  cost  $150,000.  It  is  In- 
quiring for  prices  and  information  on  sash  and  door  ma- 
chinery,   including    planers,    saw    and    tenon    machines. 

J.  S.  Sutherland,  Dayton.  Ohio,  is  preparing  plans  for 
a  pulp  mill  to  be  erected  at  Winnipeg,  Man.,  to  have  a  daily 
capacity  of  100  tons  and   cost   approximately   $1,250,000. 

The  HoUinger  Consolidated  Gold  Mines.  Timmins.  Ont., 
is  receiving  bids  for  the  construction  of  buildings  in  con- 
nection with  a  power  development  project  and  will  soon 
be  in  the  market  for  switchboards,  series  transformers, 
meters,    etc. 

The  Harbor  Commissioners,  Quebec,  have  called  for  bids  , 
for  the  construction  of  a  power  plant  and  cold  stora:jre  "v 
house.  Tenders  for  the  machinery  and  equipment  will  bol 
called  separately. 

Work  has  been  started  on  a  power  plant  for  the  villagaj 
ot  Port  Elgin.  N.  B.,  for  which  $9,000  worth  of  equiprrient 
will   be    required. 

The  Town  Council  of  Jonquiere,  Que..  Is  erecting  a  hydro- 
electric power  development  plant  at  a  cost  of  $75,000  and 
will  install  1500  and  1800  hp.  turbines.  J.  M.  Lacroix  is  clerk, 
J.   F.   Grenon,   Cincinnati,  Que.,    Is   engineer. 

The  Dominion  Creosoting  &  Lumber  Co.,  South  Van- 
couver, B.  C.  will  start  work  soon  on  the  erection  of  a 
mill  and  creosoting  plant  on  River  Road,  to  cost  $250,000. 
Belleville,  Ont.,  will  call  tor  bids  at  an  early  date  for 
a  gasoline  driven  pump  approximately,  3.000,000  gal.  capac- 
ity :  also  pumping  station  building  to  cost  $25,000.  Gore, 
Nasmith   &  Storrle,   Toronto,   are  engineers. 
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The  Yellow  l''lr  Lumber  Co.,  Sathluni,  13.  C,  whoHe  plant 
was  recently  destroyed  by  lire  will  rebuild  Inimedlaloly  at 
a  cost   of   $50,000. 

The  Dominion  Wheel  &  l-'oundrlea,  Ltd.,  131  Eastern 
Avenue,  Toronto,  will  build  an  addition  and  bulk  tenders 
are  being  received  by  S.  J.   Nell,  manager. 

The  Beaver  Truck  Co..  Hamilton,  Ont.,  will  erect  two 
factory  buildings  at  Brampton,  Ont.,  to  cost  $160,000.  It 
has  secured  a  6  acre  site  and  the  buildings  will  be  100 
X  350  ft.  and  70  x  120  ft.,  respectively,  of  steel  and  concrete. 
Automobile  trucks  will  be  manufactured. 

It  Is  reported  that  plans  have  been  completed  and  con- 
struction will  start  immediately  on  the  power  development 
project  at  Bryson,  50  milfs  ^il.nv.-  riM:i«:i,  for  the  Ottawa 
River  Power  Co.  It  is  a  siil..si,li  ,.  >  ,,i  ihe  Ottawa  &  Hull 
Power  Co.,  and  owns  a  site  :u  i;r>Miri  w Ork  on  the  trans- 
mission line  to  Ottawa  is  ixpi  .t,-,!  [,,  ijt-  completed  this 
month. 


The  Pacific  Coast 


San  Francisco,  Sept.  26. 

WORK  .will  commence  on  a  branch  plant  on  Seventy- 
eighth  Avenue,  Oakland,  Cal.,  for  the  Victor  Talking 
Machine  Co..  with  headquarters  at  Camden.  N.  J.,  to  be  two- 
stories  estimated  to  cost  $100,000  with  equipment.  William 
Knowles.   Central   Bank  Building.   Oakland,   is   architect. 

The  Union  Rock  Co.,  Azusa.  Cal.,  operating  a  quarry 
and  rock  crushing  works,  has  plans  for  additions  estimated 
to  cost  $50,000,  exclusive  of  machinery.  The  equipment  will 
comprise  electric  power  apparatus,  crushing  machinery,  etc., 
and   will   cost  approximately  a  like  amount. 

The  Western  Vacuum  lee  Co.,  235  Montgomery  Street, 
San  Francisco,  has  preliminary  plans  for  -a  new  ice-manu- 
facturing plant  to  be  one-story.  S5  x  110  ft.,  with  extension. 
35  x  75  ft.,  estimated  to  cost  $100,000  with  machinery.  Henry 
W.  Meyers,  Kohl  Building,  is  architect.  E.  W.  Crellin  is  head. 

The  Common  Council,  Aberdeen,  Wash.,  is  considering 
plans  for  a  municipal  hydroelectric  power  plant  on  the  Wy- 
nooche  River,  estimated  to  cost  $2,000,000  with  transmission 
system. 

The  City  Council,  Clarkson,  Wash.,  is  planning  for  the 
installation  of  electrically-operated  pumping  machinery  in 
connection  with  new  municipal  waterworks  estimated  to  cost 
$300,000,   for  which  bonds  are   being  arranged. 

The  Grinnell  Co.,  453  Mission  Street,  San  Francisco, 
manufacturer  of  Are  extinguishers,  etc..  has  awarded  a  gen- 
eral contract  to  the  Austin  Co..  Santa  Fe  Building,  for  a  one 
and  two-story  plant.  90  x  240  ft.,  at  Fifth  and  Brannan 
Streets,  to  cost  $80,000. 

The  Automatic  Cain  Lock  Machine  Co..  340  Sansome 
Street,  San  Francisco,  is  planning  to  remove  its  plant  to  a 
building  on  Folsom  Street  where  additional  equipment  will 
be  installed. 

Fire.  Sept.  21,  destroyed  a  portion  of  the  power  plant  of 
the  Great  Western  Power  Co.,  Crockett,  Cal..  with  loss 
estimated  at  $100,000,  including  equipment.  It  will  be  re- 
built. Headquarters  of  the  company  are  at  14  Sansome 
Street.  San  Francisco. 

The  Southern  California  Edison  Co..  Los  Angeles,  will 
commence  the  construction  of  a  new  storage  and  distributing 
plant  on  a  25-acre  site  at  Alhambra.  Cal.,  to  consist  of  eight 
individual  units.  200  x  500  ft..  SO  x  400  ft.,  120  x  260  ft., 
and  smaller.  One  building  will  be  equipped  as  a  machine 
shop.  Electric  traveling  cranes  will  be  installed,  as  well  as 
hoisting,  loading  and  conveying  machinery.  The  works  are 
estimated   to   cost   $8,000,000    with  equipment. 

The  California  Oregon  Power  Co.,  Klamath  Falls,  Ore., 
is  disposing  of  a  bond  issue  of  $1,000,000.  a  portion  of  the 
proceeds  to  be  used  for  the  purchase  of  the  Douglas  County 
Light  &  Water  Co..  Roseburg,  Ore.,  and  for  extensions  in 
power  plants   and    system. 

.  The  Pacific  Spring  Bed  Co.,  2331  Fourth  Street,  Berkeley, 
Cal..  is  arranging  to  remove  its  plant  to  a  larger  building  at 
800  High  Street.  Oakland,  Cal.,  where  additional  machinery 
will  be  installed. 

The  Pelton  Water  Wheel  Co..  Nineteenth  and  Florida 
Streets.  San  Francisco,  will  commence  the  erection  of  a 
two-story  addition,  estimated  to  cost  $100,000  including  ma- 
chinery. W.  W.   Hanscom.   848   Clayton   Street,    is  engineer. 


The  Rocktord  Milling  Machine  Co..  Rockford.  III.,  has 
appointed  the  Millholland  Sales  &  Engineering  Co..  540  Con- 
solidated Building.  Indianapolis,  as  exclusive  distributer  in 
Indiana  for  Rockford  milling  machines  and  Sundstrand 
lathes. 


Steel  and  Industrial  Stocks 

The  range  of  prices  in  active  steel  and  Industrial  stocks 

from   Monday   of  last  week    to  Monday  of   this   week   was  as 
follows: 

Low  High    .  Low  High 

Allls-Chalmers...   40         41  Int.  Har.  new...   73 Vj  76Vj 

Allls-Chalm.  pf . .   90         90%  Lima  Loco 62^  65Vi 

Am.  B.  S.  &  Fdy.  70         71  Midvale   Steel 251/4  26 

American   Can...    89V4     93  Nat.-Acme    8V4  lOVt 

American  Can  pf.l07  107%  Nat.   En.   &   Stm.  52%  56 

Am.  Car  &  Fdry.l53H  157  N.  Y.  Air  Brake.    36  36% 

Am.  Locomotive.    68 Vi     70 '^  Nova  Scotia  Stl..    16  17 Vj 

Am.  Loco,  pf 115%  HS'/i  Otis  Steel   7%        7% 

Am.   Radiator...   80         81%  Otis  Steel  pf 49'4  49V4 

Am.  Steel  Fdries.  35         35%  Pressed    Stl.   Car  48%  50 

Am.  S.  Fdries.  pf.lOO  100  Ry.  Steel  Spring.  101  102 

Baldwin    Loco...ll2y4  1161A  Replogle    Steel...    10  11% 

Bethlehem    Steel.    46%      49  Republic    42%  44% 

Beth.   pf.   new...    91%     92  Republic   pf 87  87 

Beth.  Stl.  8%  pf.  105  106  Sloss    42  43% 

Br.   Em.  Steel...      5%       5%  Superior  Steel...    24  25 

Br.  Em.  Stl.  1  pf.   58%      59%  Superior   Stl.    pf.lOO  100 

Br.  Em.  Stl.  2  pf.   16%      16%  Transue-Williams  31%  31% 

Chic.   Pneu.   Tool   81         81%  United  Alloy  Stl.  30  30  Ms 

Colo.    Fuel    26  26%  U.    S.    Pipe 30%  33% 

Crucible   Steel...    57%     61  U.  S.  Pipe  pf 77%  78ya 

Crucible  Stl.  pf..    86  87  U.   S.  Steel 85%  88% 

Gen.   Electric 168  170  U.  S.  Steel  pf...ll6%  118% 

Gt.  No.  Ore  Cert.  26%     27%  Vanadium    Steel.   28%  29% 

Gulf  States  Steel  73%      78%  W'house  Air  Br.    81%  81% 

Inland    Steel 33%      38%  Y"gstown  S.  &  T.   65  66% 

Inland  Stl.   1  pf..l01%  101% 

Industrial  Finances 

The  Iron  Products  Corporation  reports  for  the  six  months 
ended  June  30  net  income  after  all  charges  but  before  Fed- 
eral taxes  of  $1,003,964.  equivalent  after  preferred  dividends 
to  $6.84  per  share  on  the  140,854  common  shares  outstand- 
ing.     Surplus  for  the  period  was   $964,472. 

Net  earnings  of  the  Penn  Seaboard  Steel  Corporation  for 
the  seven  months  ended  July  31,  after  interest  charges, 
exipenses  and  proportion  of  proflt  applicable  to  minority  hold- 
ings, were  $59,819.  Output  of  all  plants  during  the  period 
was  23.205  tons.  Extended  voting  trust  certificates  for 
913,272  shares  of  capital  stock  are  now  authorized  to  be 
listed  on  the  Now  York  Stock  Exchange. 

Plans  for  refinancing  the  Hydraulic  Steel  Co.,  Cleveland, 
were  discussed  at  a  meeting  of  the  representatives  of  stock 
and  note  holders.  Sept.  29,  and  a  committee  was  appointed 
to  formulate  such  plans.  The  meeting  was  attended  by  three, 
representatives  of  the  8  per  cent  note  holders,  three  of  the 
preferred  stockholders  and  a  representative  of  a  security 
house.  The  company's  financial  condition  has  improved 
materially  recently.  It  has  earned  more  than  the  note  in- 
terest for  the  last  five  months  but  is  $1,000,000  in  arrears 
in  preferred  stock  dividends,  and  the  adoption  of  some 
financing  plan  is  needed  to  provide  additional  working 
capital. 

The  Superior  Steel  Corporation  for  the  six  months  ended 
June  30,  last,  reports  net  income  of  $474,247  after  expenses 
and  Federal  taxes.  Net  sales  totalled  $4,664,880.  President 
R.  E.  Emery  said  that  orders  have  increased  considerably 
during  September.  Cold  rolled  mills  are  operating  at 
practically  100  per  cent  but  hot  rolled  mills  are  running  at 
about  70  per  cent  of  capacity. 


The  Harrington  &  King  Perforating  Co.,  Chicago,  has 
moved  to  5657  Fillmore  Street,  where  it  will  occupy  a  new 
factory.  Additional  equipment  has  been  installed  which  will 
increase  capacity  considerably. 


After  Oct.  1,  the  Michigan  office  of  the  Truscon  Steel  Co. 
will  be  located  in  the  new  building  at  615  Wayne  Street. 
Detroit.  The  office  includes  a  complete  service  organization 
and  engineering  department.  The  general  advertising  de- 
partment of  the  company  will  be  located  on  the  same 
floor  with   the  Michigan  office. 


The  Valley  Rolling  Mills.  Inc..  will  move  its  executive  and 
sales  offices  from  50  Church  Street  to  120  Broadway.  New 
York. 


New  Books  Received 
Fundamentals   of   Welding   Gas,   Arc   and   Thermit. 

By  James  W.  Owens.  Pages  659,  6  x  9  in.;  illustrations 
279.  Published  by  Penton  Publishing  Co.,  Cleveland. 
Price,  $10. 

Cost  Control  for  Foundries.  By  Frank  Everitt  and 
Johnson  Haywood,  of  Miller,  Franklin,  Basset  &  Co. 
Edited  by  William  R.  Basset.  Pages  226,  6  x  9^4  m.; 
illustrations  72.  Published  by  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co., 
Inc.,  370  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York.     Price,  $3. 

American  Society  for  Testing  Materials.  A.  S.  T.  M. 
Standards  adopted  in  1923.  Pa'^es  126,  6x9  in.;  illus- 
trated. Published  by  the  American  Society  for  Testing 
Materials,  1315  Spruce  Street,  Philadelphia. 

Kent's  Mechanical  Engineers'  Handbook.  By  Robert 
T.  Kent,  editor-in-chief.  Pages  2247,  4^4  x  7  in.,  illus- 
trated. Published  by  John  Wiley  &  Sons,  Inc.,  432 
Fourth  Avenue,  New  York.     Price,  $6. 


Current  Metal  Prices 

On  Small  Lots,  Delivered  from  Merchants'  Stocks,  New  York  City 


The  following  quotations  are  made  by  New  York 
City  warehouses. 

As  there  are  many  consumers  whose  requirements 
are  not  sufficiently  heavy  to  warrant  their  placing  or- 
ders with  manufacturers  for  shipments  in  carload  lots 
from  mills,  these  prices  are  given  for  their  convenience. 


On  a  number  of  items  the  base  price  only  is  given, 
it  being  impossible  to  name  every  size. 

The  wholesale  prices  at  which  large  lots  are  sold 
by  manufacturers  for  direct  shipment  from  mills  are 
given  in  the  market  reports  appearing  in  a  preceding 
part  of  The  Iron  Age  under  the  general  heading  of 
"Iron  and  Steel  Markets"  and  "Non-Ferrous   Metals." 


Iron  and   Soft    Steel  Bars   and   Shapes 

Bars: 

Refined  iron  bars,  base  price 3.54c. 

Swedish  charcoal  iron  bars,  base 7.25c. 

Soft  steel  bars,  base  price   3.54c. 

Hoops,  base  price    5.19c. 

Bands,  base  price    .4.39c. 

Beams  and  channels,  angles  and  tees,  3  in.  x  V* 

in.  and  larger,  base 3.64c. 

Channels,   angles   and   tees  under   3  in.  x   V*   in. 

base    3.54c. 

Mercliant    Steel 

Per  Lb. 

Tire,  1%  x  ^/^  in.  and  larger 3.60c. 

(Smooth  finish,  1  to  2y2  x  %  in.  and  larger)  .  .  .4.10c. 

Toe-calk,  %  x  %  in.  and  larger 4.60c. 

Cold-rolled  strip,  soft  and  quarter  hard . .  7.50c.  to  8.50c. 

Open-hearth,    spring-steel    5.00c.  to  7.50c. 

Shafting  and  Screw  Stock: 

Rounds     4.65c. 

Squares,  flats  and  hex 5.15c. 

Standard  tool  steel,  base  price 15.00c. 

Extra  tool  steel   18.00c. 

Special  tool  steel   23.00c. 

High  speed  steel,  18  per  cent  tungsten 75c.  to  80c. 


Tank  Plates— Steel 


Vi  in.  and  heavier 


;.64c. 


Sheets 

Blue  Annealed  Per  Lb. 

No.  10 4.59c. 

No.  12  4.64c. 

No.  14 4.69c. 

No.  16 4.79c. 

Box  Annealed — Black 

Soft  Steel  Blued  Stove 

C.  R.,  One  Pass  Pipe  Sheet 

Per  Lb.  Per  Lb. 

Nos.  18  to  20 4.55c.  to  4.80c.  

Nos.  22  and  24 4.60c.  to  4.85c.  5.10c. 

No.  26   4.65c.  to  4.90c.  5.15c. 

No.  28    4.75c.  to  5.00c.  5.25c. 

No.  30 4.95c.  to  5.20c.  

No  28  and  lighter,  36  in.  wide,  20c.  higher. 


Galvanized  Per  Lb. 

No.    14    •. 4.85c.  to  5.10c. 

No.    16    5.00c.  to  5.25c. 

Nos.  18  and  20   5.15c.  to  5.40c. 

Nos.  22  and  24   5.30c.  to  5.45c. 

No.  26     5.45c.  to  5.70c. 

No.   27     5.60c.  to  5.85c. 

No.  28    5.75c.  to  6.00c. 

No.   30     6.20c.  to  6.50c. 

No.  28  and  lighter,  36-in.  wide,  20c.  higher. 


Welded  Pipe 

Standard  Steel 

Wrought  Iron 

Black 

Galv. 

Black 

Galv. 

%    in.   Butt..  —41 

—24 

%    in.   Butt..  —  4 

-t-19 

%    in.    Butt.  .   —46 

—32 

%    in.   Butt..  —11 

+    9 

1-3   in.  Butt  .   —48 

—34 

1-1%  in.  Butt  —14 

+    6 

2%-6  in.  Lap.  —44 

—30 

2  in.  Lap —  5 

+  14 

7-8  in.  Lap..  —41 

—11 

2%-6   in.   Lap  —  9 

+   9 

9-12   in.   Lap.  —34 

—  6 

7-12   in.   Lap.   —  3 

+  1(3 

Steel  Wire 

Base  Price*  on  No.  9  Qaob  and  Coarser      Per  Lb. 

Bright  basic    5.00c. 

Annealed   soft    5.00c. 

Galvanized  annealed   5.65c. 

Coppered  basic    5.65c. 

Tinned  soft  Bessemer   6.65c. 

•Regular   extra.-!   for   lighter  gage. 


Brass    Slieet.    Rod,  Tnhe    and   Wire 

BASE    PRICE 

High  brass  sheet 18     c.  to  19     c. 

High  brass  wire   18%c.  to  19%c. 

Brass  rods   15%c.  to  16%c. 

Brass  tube,  brazed   26     c.  to  27>4c. 

Brass  tube,  seamless   23     c.  to  24     c. 

Copper  tube,  seamless 24V^c.  to  25V4c. 

Copper    Sheets  • 

Sheet   copper,   hot   rolled,  21%c.   to   22%c.    per   lb. 
base. 

Cold  rolled,  14  oz.  and  heavier,  3c.  per  lb.  advance 
over  hot  rolled. 

Tin  Plate 


Bright    Tin 


Grade       Grade 
■■AAA"         "A" 
Charcoal  Charcoal 
14x20 


IC. 

IX. 

IXX. 

IXXX. 

IXXXX. 


14x20 
,$12.55 
.  13.95 
.  15.55 
.  17.10 
.    18.85 


100    lb.    . 

IC    

IX    

Fire  door  stock 


$10.70 
12.55 
13.75 
15.30 
16.80 

Terne    Plates 

S  lb.  coating,  14  x  20 


Coke 


14  X  20 

Prime 
80  lb..  $6.55 
90  1b..  6.65 
1001b..  6.75 
IC.  7.00 
IX..  8.25 
IXX..  9.50 
IXXX..  10.75 
IXXXX..  12.00 


Seconds 
$6.80 
6.40 
6.50 
6.75 
8.00 
9.25 
10.50 
10.75 


.$7.00  to  $8.00 

..7.25  to    8.25 

.   8.25  to     8.75 

.  9.00  to  10.00 


Straits    pig 
Bar    


44c. 

.49c.  to  56c. 


Lake  ingot   16%c. 

Electrolytic    I6V4C. 

Casting     16     c. 


She 


Zill 


Western    spelter    7%c. 

Sheet  zinc,  No.  9  base,  casks 10%c.  open  lie. 

I.eiid   and   Solder* 

American   pig  lead    8%c.  to  8%c. 

Bar   lead    lie.  to  12c. 

Solder  V2  and  V2  guaranteed 31c. 

No.  1   solder    29c. 

Refined  solder    25c. 

•Prices  of  solder  indicated  by  private  brand  vary  accord- 
ing to  composition. 

Rnbhitt    j>letal 

Best  grade,  per  lb 75c.  to  90c. 

Commercial  grade,  per  lb 35c.  to  50c. 

Grade  D,  per  lb 25c.  to  85c. 

Antimony 

Asiatic     9c.  to  9y2C. 

Aluminum 

No.  1  aluminum  (guaranteed  over  99  per  cent 

pure),  in  ingots  for  remelting,  per  Ifc 34c.  to  35c. 

Old   Metals 
The   market  continues  dull  and  valiies  are  slightly  j 
ofi".     Dealers'  buying  prices  are  nominally   as  follows: 

Cents 
Per  Lb. 

Copper,  heavy  crucible   11.75 

Copper,  heavy  wire   11.26 

Copper,  light  bottoms   9.50 

Brass,   heavy    6.00 

Brass,    light    5.00 

Heavy  machine  composition    9.00 

No.  1  yellow  brass  turnings 6.60 

No.  1  red  brass  or  composition  turnings 7.76 

Lead,  heavy  6.00 

Lead,  tea    5.00 

Zinc      4.25 

Cast    aluminum     15.00 

Sheet   aluminum     15.00 
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White  Company  Revises  Shop  Management 

Bonus  Wage  Plan  and  Other  Mechanisms  Adopted  by  Truck  Man- 
ufacturer— Personnel  Research  Department  a  Feature — 
Provision  for  Close  Touch  With  Employees 

BY    F.    L.    PRENTISS* 


THE  White  Motor  Co.,  Cleveland,  for  many  years 
has  successfully  handled  its  labor  problems,  has 
kept  its  labor  turnover  remarkably  low,  and  has 
won  the  reputation  of  maintaining  the  most  friendly 
relations  with  its  employees.  Consequently,  the  White 
plant  by  its  policy  of  square  and  fair  dealing  has  often 
been  pointed  out  as  a  conspicuous  example  of  success- 
ful industrial  management. 

The  personnel  policies  followed  by  the  White  com- 
pany have  been  carried  out  through  three  generations 
and  have  become  traditional  with  the  White  family. 
They  were  first  applied  in  the  70's  in  the  White  Sewing 
Machine  Co.'s  plant  and  are  now  followed  with  equal 
success  in  a  motor  truck  plant  employing  4300  people. 
Important  changes  have  been  made,  particularly  in  the 
system  of  management,  but  the  company  regards  the 
new  practices  as  a  present  day  application  of  old  time 
principles. 

With  relations  between  management  and  employees 
always  amicable  the  company  followed  a  conservative 
policy  and  was  slow  to  adopt  the  newer  mechanisms 
of  scientific  management.  While  other  companies  were 
adopting  new  organization  plans,  employee  represen- 
tation, bonus  and  piece  rate  systems,  the  White  com- 
pany long  continued  to  operate  virtually  as  a  one-man 
organization.  It  held  to  a  straight  day  rate  for  labor 
and  paid  wages  that  kept  its  men  contented  and  these 
were  often  a  little  higher  than  the  prevailing  rates  in 
other  plants  for  cori-esponding  work. 

The  company's  first  important  change  in  its  indus- 
trial relations  policy  was  made  in  1915,  when  it  adopted 
a  shop  committee  plan  as  a  means  of  exchanging  ideas 
between  the  management  and  the  men.  Thus  was  estab- 
lished an  open  forum  and  no  subjects  are  ruled  out  of 
the  discussions,  not  even  wages.    However,  and  in  this 
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particular  it  is  different  from  many  other  shop  com- 
mittee plans,  the  committees  were  given  no  authority. 
This  plan,  it  may  be  mentioned,  has  stood  the  test  of 
eight  years  of  successful  operation. 

Following  the  trend  of  the  times  in  industrial  man- 
agement, the  White  company  during  the  past  year  has 
made  important  changes  in  its  organization  scheme  and 
with  these  changes  have  come  the  introduction  of  a 
bonus  system  and  the  working  out  of  various  details 
that  are  required  with  the  new  system  of  management. 

Under  the  new  organization  plan  full  management 
of  the  plant  is  vested  in  the  vice-president  in  charge  of 
manufacturing,  who  works  through  division  heads. 
These  executives,  the  chief  engineer,  head  of  factory  ac- 
counting department,  production  manager,  director  of 
purchases,  personnel  director,  and  parts  service  man- 
ager, together  with  the  vice-president,  form  an  execu- 
tive committee  which  determines  all  matters  pertaining 
to  plant  policy. 

Bonus  Applied  to  Machine  and  Other  Work 

Under  the  bonus  system  the  employees  are  paid  the 
average  going  wages  for  the  class  of  work  they  are 
doing  and  the  bonus  in  addition.  Time  studies  were 
made  to  arrive  at  the  standard  job  and  bonus  classifica- 
tions. The  bonus  chart  is  set  at  100  per  cent  efficiency, 
but  an  employee  begins  to  earn  a  bonus  when  his  pro- 
duction reaches  60  per  cent  of  the  standard.  If  his 
output  reaches  100  per  cent  his  earnings  are  approxi- 
mately 25  per  cent  in  excess  of  the  day  rate.  On  the 
average  the  men  earn  about  20  per  cent  above  theiT 
regular  day  rate.  Most  machine  operations  and  consid- 
erable of  the  assembly  work  and  handling  of  material 
are  already  under  the  bonus  system  and  time  studies 
are  now  being  made  with  the  view  of  extending  it  to 
other  departments  where  practicable. 


TTIITH  the  relation  between  the  management  and  eynployees  notably  amica- 
yy  ble  through  three  generations  and  with  labor  turnover  unusually  low,  the 
White  Motor  Co.,  Cleveland,  has  followed  a  conservative  policy.  While  other  com- 
panies were  adopting  new  plans,  employee  representation,  bonus  and  piece-rate 
systems,  etc.,  the  White  company  held  to  a  straight  day  rate  for  labor  and  paid 
ivages  that  kept  its  men  contented.  The  first  important  change  was  in  1915, 
when  a  shop  committee  plan  was  adopted.  Within  the  past  year  other  changes, 
including  a  bonus  system  as  outlined  in  this  article,  have  been  made.  The  com- 
pany regards  the  netv  practices,  however,  as  a  present-day  application  of  its  old- 
time  principles. 
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The  building  of  a  motor  truck  involves  thousands  of 
operations  by  a  class  of  employees  ranging  from  com- 
mon labor  to  the  highest  skilled  mechanics.  All  work 
has  been  divided  into  ten  classes  of  jobs.  In  making 
these  classifications  the  company  has  taken  into  con- 
sideration the  skill  required,  time  required  to  learn  the 
job,  amount  of  physical  strength  required,  whether  the 
job  is. agreeable  or  disagreeable,  whether  it  is  a  repe- 
titive operation,  and  various  other  factors. 

Three  rates  of  pay  are  provided  for  each  job  in  order 
to  care  for  the  individual  skill  of  the  operator  concerned. 
A  beginner  at  the  job  is  paid  the  lowest  rate,  then  is 
promoted  to  the  next  higher  classification,  then  to  the 
..highest,  as  his  skill  increases.  These  three  rates  of  ' 
pay  are  handled  by  classifying  the  job  under  any  one  of 
three  basic  classifications,  for  each  of  which  the  hourly 
rate  and  the  bonus  rate  varies.  For  example,  a  job 
where  the  average  operator  would  be  classified  rn  job 
class  5,  would  provide  that  a  beginner  would  be  paid  at 
the  rate  for  job  class  4  and  an  expert  would  be  paid  at 
the  rate  for  job  class  6.  This  automatically  cares  for  a 
basic  pay,  and  also  for  a  slight  variation  in  the  bonus, 
and  enables  proper  reward  to  be  given  the  individual. 

Specifications  have  been  prepared  defining  all  jobs 
in  the  plant.  These  are  typewritten  on  printed  forms 
and  are  used  to  select  employees  and  to  see  that  as  far 
as  possible  the  right  man  is  on  the  right  job.  One  of 
these  specifications,  taking  a  typical  case,  shows  who 
supervises  the  operation,  the  tools  the  company  and  the 
operator  furnish,  the  material  used,  the  technical  train- 
ing required  for  the  job,  the  actual  operations  to  be 
performed,  working  conditions  and  the  amount  of  ex- 
perience required.  Other  somewhat  similar  job  specifi- 
cations cover  the  operation  of  various  types  of  ma- 
chines, rather  than  specifying  the  operating  details  for 
a  certain  part. 

Personnel  Director  Has  Broad  Responsibilities 

Under  the  plan  of  the  organization,  the  personnel 
director  plays  a  part  in  the  management.  Under  his 
department  comes  personnel  research,  supervision  of 
training,  the  medical  department,  sanitary  and  safety 
inspection,  the  employment  department,  bulletin  boards, 
the  house  organ  and  the  preparation  of  job  specifica- 
tions. One  of  the  personnel  departments  is  called  "Per- 
sonnel Research."  The  problem  of  determining  the 
average  wage  rate  for  various  classes  of  jobs  is  one  of 
the  functions  of  the  personnel  department  and  the  work 
of  the  research  division  is  devoted  largely  to  studying 
economic  subjects  that  affect  the  rate  of  wages,  pub- 
lished notices  relating  to  wages  and  employment  an'l 
government  statistics.  In  other  words,  the  research 
bureau  gathers  such  information  as  is  needed  to  intel- 
ligently pass  on  a  change  in  rates,  although  the  rates 
themselves  are  set  by  the  factory  executive  committee. 
The  management  believes  that  economic  information 
to  be  of  any  value  must  be  both  authentic  and  up  to 
the  minute,  and  through  the  research  section  it  aims 
to  have  such  information  always  available.  The  re- 
search section  keeps  a  close  watch  on  labor  turnover 
and  should  the  turnover  become  high  in  any  particular 
group  of  employees,  it  investigates  conditions  with  a 
view  to  suggesting  changes  that  may  be  needed  to  stop 
the  increase  turnover. 

Management  Keeps   Close   Touch   with   Employees 

The  management  through  its  personnel  director  ha.s 
several  means  in  getting  in  touch  with  the  plant's  em- 
ployees, or  in  conveying  a  message  to  them.  These 
include  bulletin  boards,  moving  pictures,  the  Whil  - 
Booh;  or  plant  magazine,  which  is  an  interesting  sixty- 
page  publication,  well  illustrated  and  brim  full  of  matter 
of  a  personal  nature  that  appeals  to  the  employees,  the 
training  departments  and  the  various  meetings  of  the 
executive  and  shop  committees.  It  is  stated  that  through 
one  source  or  another  information  may  be  delivered  to 
every  man  in  the  plant  in  three  days  at  the  longest. 

The  bulletin  board  system  is  very  complete.  Through- 
out the  plant  are  eighty  glass-covered  bulletin  boards 
on  which  are  posted  photographs  showing  the  most  ap- 
proved manufacturing  methods  for  making  variou.s 
parts  with  accompanying  explanations,  safety  posters 
and  other  matter  of  interest  to  the  men.     The  matter 


on  the  bulletin  boards  is  changed  at  least  once  a  week. 
The  preparation  for  material  for  these  boards  takes 
the  full  time  of  one  employee  and  part  of  the  time  of 
another.  What  is  regarded  as  a  valuable  educational 
feature  is  the  use  of  an  automatic  moving  picture  ma- 
chine which  shows  various  approved  manufacturing 
operations  on  different  parts.  This  machine  is  operated 
during  the  lunch  hour  and  the  educational  pictures  at- 
ti-act  a  great  deal  of  interest  among  the  men. 

The  company  has  no  training  schools  for  factory 
workers.  Training  of  workmen  is  entirely  in  the  hands 
of  the  foremen  and  this  policy  has  been  so  successful 
that  the  company  has  never  felt  the  need  of  making  an 
expenditure  for  the  conduct  of  training  schools.  How- 
ever, it  has  classes  of  instruction  in  mathematics,  draw- 
i-ng,  business  English,  and  in  the  mechanics  of  a  motor 
truck,  and  in  addition  a  technical  apprentice  course  is 
provided  for  college  men  and  other  employees  of  ade- 
quate training.  Those  attending  the  latter  course  aro 
given  special  trainings  in  production  or  special  work  in 
the  engineering  department.  Last  year  over  400  regis- 
tered in  the  classes  and  the  most  of  these  were  regular 
attendants  at  class  meetings.  Class  sessions  are  held 
for  one  hour  at  3:4.5  p.  m..  starting  fifteen  minutes 
after  the  factory  closes  for  the  day. 

Starting  in  a  modest  way  in  1918,  the  company 
established  a  liabrary,  which  has  steadily  grown  and 
now  contains  875  books  owned  by  the  company,  and  1200 
from  the  Cleveland  Public  Library.  In  addition,  there 
is  a  technical  library  in  the  engineering  department. 
The  main  library  is  located  in  an  attractively  furnished 
room  21  by  42  ft.,  connected  to  the  manufacturing 
departments. 

Employment  Department  Methods 

All  applicants  for  jobs,  whether  high  grade  techni- 
cal men,  girls  seeking  office  positions,  or  factory  labor, 
must  pass  through  the  employment  office,  where  they 
are  given  identical  and  courteous  treatment.  If  no  posi- 
tion is  open,  an  application  blank  is  filled  out  and  filed 
in  case  of  a  possible  need  for  the  service  of  the  appli- 
cant later.  All  men  on  being  hired  are  given  a  physical 
examination,  partly  to  guard  against  infectious  diseases 
and  partly  to  ascertain  what  work  the  applicant  is  best 
fitted  for.  If  an  applicant  proves  satisfactory  to  the 
interviewer  in  the  employment  department,  he  is  inter- 
viewed by  the  head  of  the  department  in  which  he  is 
to  work  before  being  hired.  A  fairly  complete  record 
cf  each  man  is  kept  in  the  employment  department; 
this  covering  his  age,  family  condition,  record  in  thft 
plant  and  during  employment  elsewhere.  In  addition, 
condensed  information  regarding  each  man  is  kept  on 
other  cards  in  a  visible  file. 

Food  for  the  men,  consisting  of  coffee,  soup,  sand- 
wiches and  pies,  is  prepared  in  a  kitchen  and  delivered 
to  the  employees  and  placed  on  a  table  in  the  locker 
room.  Each  employee  places  his  order  for  what  he 
wants  in  the  morning  and  pays  for  it  when  the  order 
is  given.  However,  it  is  optional  with  the  men  whether 
they  buy  all  or  any  of  their  lunch  from  the  company's 
kitchen.  The  kitchen  supplies  food  to  about  3000  of  the 
employees.  A  large  cafeteria  is  maintained  for  the 
supervisers  and  clerical  force  and  in  this  500  are  fed 
daily. 

Safety  inspection  work  is  in  charge  of  a  full  time 
inspector,  who  is  given  outside  expert  assistance  when 
needed.  One  standing  rule  in  the  plant  is  that  if  a 
practice  is  unsafe  it  must  be  stopped  or  made  safe.  The 
superintendent  and  foremen  are  held  responsible  for 
the  safe  condition  of  all  equipment.  The  plant  hospital 
is  unusually  well  equipped  and  has  a  large  staff,  in- 
eluding  one  full  time  physician,  six  full  time  nurses, 
a  part  time  consulting  surgeon,  a  part  time  eye  spe- 
cialist and  one  employee  who  devotes  his  entire  time 
in  visiting  sick  workmen  at  their  homes  to  see  if  they 
are  getting  proper  treatment.  The  hospital  facilities  are 
provided  for  only  immediate  treatment.  The  company 
provides  no  medical  services  for  the  employees  at  their 
homes. 

Reference  was  previously  made  to  the  shop  commit- 
tee. Each  of  the  fifteen  departments,  including  the 
office,  has  its  own  committee,  and  each  committee  mem- 
ber represents  ten  employees.  The  committees  meet 
twice  a  month  and  discuss  such  matters  as  plant  and 
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machini'i-y  repairs,  leplacinpr  of  touls  with  new,  opera- 
tion of  the  restaurant  and  kitchen  and  problems  of 
material  and  the  routing  of  work. 

Good  Wages  Stimulate  Production 

The  company  believes  that  it  gets  more  work  from 
its  men  by  paying  higher  than  the  average  wages.  It 
also  holds  that  its  ability  to  pay  wages  higher  than  the 
average  is  largely  due  to  better  than  average  manage- 
ment and  that  good  wages  are  largely  a  question  of 
good  management.  Under  nrood  management  it  includes 
skill  in  planning  and  routing  of  work,  care  in  inspecting 
work,  and  in  procuring  uniform  materials  and  trainim^ 
foremen  and  workmen  to  use  skill  in  managing  their 
own  jobs  with  the  minimum  of  supervision  from  the 
higher  ranks.  The  company  aims  to  inculcate  principles 
of  good  production  management  among  department 
superintendents  and  foremen.  Superintendents  meet 
frequently  and  foremen  meet  by  departments  once  a 
week,    their    sessions    occasionally    being    attended    by 


representatives  of  the  general  management,  and  discuss 
changes  proposed  or  completed  in  the  production 
scheme. 

Low  labor  turnover  is  an  important  factor  in  the 
success  of  the  management  of  the  White  plant.  As 
pointed  out  by  the  company,  low  turnover  permits  of 
high  production,  high  produc' i m  permits  of  higher 
wage  earnings  by  employees,  and  high  wages,  low 
turnover,  and  so  on.  Realizing  that  providing  steady 
jobs  is  fundamental  in  maintaininij  low  labor  turn- 
over, the  company  is  filling  up  the  valleys  and  eat- 
ing off  the  peaks  of  seasonal  demand  by  manufacturing 
parts  for  stock  during  the  dull  .season  and  permitting 
the  inventory  to  run  down  in  the  busier  season.  The 
labor  turnover  computed  on  what  is  known  as  the 
Rochester  formula  was  only  24  per  cent  during  1922. 
It  is  stated  that  for  the  past  eight  years  the  turnover 
for  men  who  have  been  in  the  company's  employ  five 
years  was  only  6  per  cent.  The  plant  has  .56  employees 
who  have  been  on  its  payroll  over  twenty  years. 


WILL  HEAR  FURNACE   CASE 

Supreme  Court  to  Pass  Upon  Power  of  Federal 
Trade  Commission  to  Get  Cost  Data 

Washington,  Oct.  9. — The  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  today  through  Chief  Justice  Taft  an- 
nounced that  the  court  would  hear  arguments  in  the 
Claire  Furnace  Co.  case  on  Dec.  3.  This  case,  which 
involves  a  proceeding  brought  by  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  against  22  independent  iron  and  steel  man- 
ufacturers in  an  effort  to  compel  them  to  submit  cost 
data  and  other  information  to  the  commission,  is  one 
of  the  most  important  of  the  kind  that  has  ever  come 
before  the  commission.  It  and  the  Maynard  Coal  Co. 
case  have  been  accepted  as  a  test  as  to  the  power  of 
the  commission  to  compel  manufacturing  and  mining 
interests  to  provide  the  commission  with  reports  con- 
cerning the  cost  of  production  and  other  items  of  an 
intimate  business  character. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  the  Claire  furnace 
case,  in  which  the  commission  has  been  defeated  in  the 
lower  courts,  it  asked  the  Supreme  Court  to  advance 
the  date  for  the  argument.  The  announcement  of  to- 
day of  the  Chief  Justice  was  in  compliance  with  the 
request  of  the  commission,  made  through  the  Solicitor 
General  of  the  Department  of  Justice.  Contention 
was  made  by  the  commission  that  the  decisions  of  the 
lower  courts  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  District,  and  the  Court  of  Appeals  by 
which  the  iron  and  steel  interests  were  granted  an 
injunction  restraining  the  commission  from  gathering 
the  desired  data  have  hampered  the  work  of  the  com- 
mission in  conducting  investigations.  Being  anxious 
to  dispose  of  the  question  of  its  jurisdiction,  the  com- 
mission asked  that  the  Claire  case  be  disposed  of  as 
quickly  as  possible,  the  outcome  of  which  will  be  of 
great  importance  to  both  the  commission  and  to  the 
business  interests  of  the  country.  It  is  reported,  that 
regardless  of  the  outcome  of  the  Claire  furnace  case 
before  the  Supreme  Court,  the  commission  will  continue 
to  push  the  Maynard  Coal  Co.  case,  despite  its  simi- 
larity to  the  Claire  furnace  case.  The  Maynard  case 
now  is  before  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  District  having  granted  the  May- 
nard Coal  Co.  an  injunction  against  the  commission 
as  had  been  done  in  the  Claire  furnace  case.  The  lower 
courts  based  their  action  on  the  contention  that  neither 
the  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel  nor  the  mining  of 
coal  constituted  interstate  commerce  and  that  conse- 
quently the  commission  had  no  jurisdiction  to  compel 
the  production  of  cost  and  other  data. 

The  commission  is  now  engaged  in  a  study  of  the 
coal  situation  at  the  request  of  President  Coolidge 
and  is  going  over  the  voluminous  reports  of  the  United 
States  Coal  Commission  with  a  view  to  making  recom- 
mendations, which,  it  is  said,  will  deal  largely  with  a 
better  system  of  distribution  of  coal  to  consumers,  so 


as  to  eliminate  as  far  as  possible  the  profits  of  middle- 
men. It  is  assumed  the  commission,  in  view  of  the 
adverse  decisions  for  it  in  the  Claire  furnace  and 
Maynard  Coal  Co.  cases,  will  not  make  any  attempt 
to  get  cost  of  production  figures  in  connection  with  its 
present  coal  investigation.  The  commission  feels  that 
inability  to  get  data  of  this  kind  directly  handicaps 
its  work  and  it  is  believed  it  may  seek  legislation  from 
Congress,  provided  it  would  not  conflict  with  the  con- 
stitution, so  as  to  empower  it  with  authority  to  gather 
the  kind  of  information  sought  in  the  Claire  furnace 
and  Maynard  coal  cases. 


Clay  Fii 


and  Silica  Brick  Prices  Reduced  $3 
Per  1000 

Pittsburgh,  Oct.  8. — Effective  last  Friday,  prices 
of  clay  fire  and  silica  brick  were  reduced  $3  per  1000 
in  all  districts.  This  change  establishes  a  minimum 
price  of  $42  per  1000  on  high  duty  clay  fire  brick  and 
recognizes  on  silica  brick  prices  which,  as  intimated  in 
the  most  recent  report  on  the  refractories  situation  in 
The  Iron  Age,  was  quietly  being  done  even  by  some 
of  the  larger  producers  two  weeks  ago.  There  has 
been  a  reduction  of  50c.  a  ton  in  ground  clay  prices. 
Former  prices  for  magnesite  brick,  grain  magnesite 
and  chrome  brick  are  undisturbed.  Business  in  clay 
fire  brick  and  silica  brick  has  been  on  a  tapering  scale 
for  several  months  and  as  order  books  have  dwindled, 
competition  among  producers  has  increased  with  the 
result  that  prices  have  shown  considerable  irregularity. 
This  horizontal  reduction  of  $3  was  made  necessary 
by  the  lower  prices  developed  by  the  competition  for 
orders.     Prices  are   given  on  page   1005. 


J.  H.  Williams  &  Co.   Consolidate  Brooklyn 
and  Buffalo  Plants  at  Buffalo 

J.  H.  Williams  &  Co.,  manfaeturers  of  drop-forged 
wrenches  and  tools,  have  arranged  to  consolidate  the 
Brooklyn  plant  with  the  one  at  Buffalo.  The  Brooklyn 
property,  consisting  of  150,000  sq.  ft.  and  additional 
land  having  1252  ft.  frontage  in  the  block  bounded  by 
Richards,  Columbia  and  Seabring  Street  and  Hamilton 
Avenue,  will  be  sold.  Offering  is  made  as  one  parcel 
but  proposals  to  divide  will  be  considered.  James  B. 
Fisher  Co.,  100  Remsen  Street,  Brooklyn,  is  agent. 


Purdue  University,  Lafayette,  Ind.,  will  offer  short 
courses  on  "Steel  and  its  Treatment"  in  20  Indiana 
cities  during  the  present  scholastic  year.  Last  year 
classes  were  held  only  in  Ft.  Wayne  and  South  Bend. 
The  courses  will  consist  of  six  meetings  covering  the 
manufacture,  hardening  and  tempering  of  steel,  and 
will  be  conducted  by  John  F.  Keller,  of  the  university 
extension  staff,  under  the  supervision  of  Professor 
Knapp. 
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New  Equipment  Facilitates  Rapid  Coaling  of 
Ore  and  Coal  Boats 

Coal  conveyors  are  important  factors  in  enabling 
ore  and  coal  boats  on  the  Great  Lakes  to  load  and 
unload  quickly,  but  the  rapid  fueling  of  vessels  so 
that  their  will  be  no  delay  in  replenishing  their  bunkers 
is  also  an  important  item  in  effecting  quick  dispatch 
of  the  large  cargo  carriers.  While  the  quantity  of 
coal  consumed  by  the  lake  steamers  is  small  as  com- 
pared with  that  carried  as  cargo  it  amounts  to  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  tons  per  year. 

One  way  of  fueling  the  larger  lake  boats  is  by 
means   of   elevated   pockets   located   on   the  docks   and 


Equipment  for  Fueling  Ore  and  Coal  Boats.     The  conveyor  is 
shown  with  the  boom  folded  up 

provided  with  chutes  arranged  to  discharge  the  coal 
direct  into  the  fueling  bunkers.  Another  method  em- 
ployed is  fueling  from  lighters  which  lay  alongside  a 
steamer  and  fill  its  coal  bunkers  while  it  is  loading  or 
discharging  its  cargo.  As  it  is  essential  that  when 
an  order  is  given  for  fueling  a  steamer  it  should  be 
done  at  once  so  as  not  to  cause  any  delay,  consequently 
a  quick  means  of  loading  these  lighters  is  necessary. 

The  Pittsburgh  Coal  Co.  is  one  of  the  largest  com- 
panies handling  coal  on  the  Great  Lakes  and  this 
company  has  fueling  lighters  in  many  of  the  large 
ports  and  fueling  docks  located  on  the  rivers  between 
the  lakes.  The  latest  equipment  installed  for  handling 
coal  from  cars  in  which  it  is  received  at  the  dock  to 
the  fueling  lighters  has  just  been  completed  by  this 
company  at  Ashtabula  Harbor,  Ohio.  The  coal  is  re- 
ceived at  the  dock  in  hopper  bottom  cars  on  three 
tracks  having  a  grade  sufficient  to  handle  the  cars  by 
gravity  to  hoppers  located  underneath  these  tracks. 
Each  hopper  is  fitted  with  an  apron  feeder  which  dis- 
charges the  coal  to  a  54-in.  belt  conveyor.  This  belt 
conveyor  is  carried  out  over  the  slip  as  shown  in  the 
illustration  and  the  outer  end  is  made  to  fold  up  clear 
of  the  dock  line  when  not  in  use.  The  extreme  end 
is  fitted  with  a  swinging  telescopic  chute  so  that  the 
coal  may  be  discharged  in  the  pockets  on  either  side 
of  the  lighter.  The  illustration  shows  the  conveyor 
with  the  boom  folded  up. 

This  conveyor  is  electrically  operated  and  the  driving 
of  the  belt,  the  hoisting  and  the  lowering  of  the  boom 
and  the  operation  of  the  chute  are  effected  by  inde- 
pendent motors.     The  feeding  aprons  are  driven  from 


the  belt  conveyor  motor  gearing,  each  apron  being 
fitted  with  a  clutch  so  that  the  coal  can  be  discharged 
to  the  belt  conveyor  from  any  one  of  the  three  hoppers 
under  the  tracks.  All  the  motions  of  the  apparatus 
are  controlled  from  the  operator's  cab,  which  is  so 
placed  that  he  has  a  full  view  of  all  parts  of  the  con- 
veyor as  well  as  the  coal  from  the  time  it  is  received 
in  the  hopper  until  it  is  discharged  into  a  lighter. 
This  conveyor  was  designed  to  handle  coal  at  the  rate 
of  1000  tons  an  hour,  but  has  actually  operated  at  a 
capacity  of  from  1400  to  1500  tons  per  hour. 

This  apparatus  was  designed  by  J.  E.  A.  Moore, 
consulting  engineer,  Cleveland,  and  was  built  by  the 
Pittsburgh  Coal  Co.  for  the  New  York  Central  Rail- 
road, and  operates  on  the  latter  company's  tracks. 


Micrometer  of  Great  Accuracy 

Washington,  Oct.  9. — A  micrometer  of  the  ac- 
curacy of  hundred  thousandths  of  an  inch  has  been 
constructed  by  the  Bureau  of  Standards  for  measuring 
the  diameter  of  12-in.  porcelain  cylinders  to  be  used 
in  electrical  measurements.  In  order  to  obtain  this 
de.gree  of  accuracy,  says  a  statement  issued  by  the 
bureau,  it  is  necessary  to  operate  the  micrometer  from 
a  distance  and  to  take  readings  from  it  through  a 
telescope  lest  the  heat  of  the  observer's  body  warp 
the  thick  steel  ring  enough  to  cause  an  error.  Both  in- 
strument and  cylinder  must  be  kept  in  a  constant  tem- 
perature box  during  the  measurement. 

The  micrometer  consists  of  a  cast  iron  ring  large 
enough  to  pass  easily  over  the  12-in.  cylinders.  On 
opposite  sides  are  the  micrometer  screw  and  the  con- 
tact pin,  while  at  right  angles  are  adjustable  lugs  for 
centering  the  device  on  the  cylinders.  The  micrometer 
screw  is  driven  by  a  tiny  electric  motor  and  when  it 
has  pushed  the  cylinder  against  the  contact  pin,  the 
latter  breaks  the  motor  circuit  and  stops  the  screw. 
The  whole  device,  when  in  use,  is  suspended  by  three 
light  rods  and  can  move  freely  the  short  distance  re- 
quired. 

The  cylinders  which  are  to  be  measured  will  be 
wound  with  wire  on  a  precision  lathe  and  will  form 
inductance  coils  of  very  accurate  construction  whose 
inductance  can  be  calculated  from  the  dimensions. 

This  research  is  part  of  a  program  for  standardiz- 
ing all  of  the  electrical  units  in  terms  of  the  funda- 
mental standards  of  length,  mass  and  time. 


Inland  Negotiates  to  Take  Over  Smaller  Plants 

While  the  Inland  Steel  Co.,  Chicago,  has  not  yet 
purchased  the  Acme  Steel  Goods  Co.,  Chicago  and  the 
Milwaukee  Rolling  Mill  Co.,  Milwaukee,  as  recently 
reported  in  some  quarters,  negotiations  to  that  end 
are  in  progress  with  the  possibility  of  their  com- 
pletion within  the  next  two  or  three  weeks.  The 
Acme  Steel  Goods  Co.  has  a  plant  in  Chicago  with 
an  annual  capacity  of  30,000  tons  of  light  cold- 
rolled  strip  steel,  and  a  plant  at  Riverdale,  111., 
with  a  production  of  60,000  tons  of  hoops  and 
bands  annually.  It  is  also  constructing  a  large  new 
cold-rolled  strip  mill  at  Riverdale,  which  will  be  com- 
pleted in  November.  The  Milwaukee  Rolling  Mill  Co., 
Milwaukee,  Wis.,  incorporated  in  1920,  has  eight  hot 
sheet  mills  and  four  stands  of  cold  rolls,  with  an 
annual  capacity  of  8.5,000  tons  of  black  and  galvanized 
sheet. 


Welsh  Steel  and  Tin  Plate 
Combine 


companies 


A  newspaper  cablegram  from  London  states  that 
Richard  Thomas  &  Co.,  steel  and  tin  plate  manufac- 
turers of  Swansea,  have  acquired  more  than  80  per 
cent  of  the  shares  of  the  Grovesend  Steel  &  Tin  Plate 
Co.,  also  of  South  Wales.  The  latter  company  will 
remain  a  separate  entity,  but  there  will  be  a  complete 
fusion  of  interests. 

The  combination  will  have  159  tin  plate  mills  with 
a  capacity  of  8000  tons  per  week,  while  the  steel  out- 
put at  full  capacity  will  be  about  12,000  tons  per 
week. 


Outlook  in  Machine  Tool  Building 

Immediate  Promise  Not  Good  but  Bright  Future  Fore- 
casted for  the  Makers  of  the  Master  Tools  of 
Industry  at  Meeting  Last  Week 


MACHINE  tool  questions  affecting  the  metal 
worlving  industries  generally  were  discussed  at 
the  annual  meeting  last  week  at  Lenox,  Mass., 
of  the  National  Machine  Tool  Builders'  Association. 
Frank  statements  were  made  of  a  present  unsatisfactory 
state  of  demand  for  machine  tools  and  of  a  poor  outlook 
for  the  immediate  future,  but  of  the  ultimate  activity 
the  meeting  was  highly  encouraging  in  pointing  out  the 
definite  trend  toward  things  mechanical  and  toward 
continued  fui'ther  improvement  of  existing  mechanisms, 
all  calling  for  new  machinery  and  more  metal  cutting 
and  therefore  for  more   machine  tools. 

To  this  picture  of  what  is  to  come,  Edward  J. 
Kearney,  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Kearney  & 
Trecker  Corporation,  Milwaukee,  and  retiring  presi- 
dent of  the  association,  made  the  outstanding  contribu- 
tions. His  presidential  address,  reviewed  at  some 
length  elsewhere,  outlining  chiefly  the  marked  strides 
being  taken  by  the  railroads  to  improve  mechanical 
devices,  succeeded  in  creating  the  belief  by  inference 
that  there  is  an  unmistakable  expansion  broadly  in 
the  industries  in  the  way  of  devices  and  mechanisms 
for  labor  saving  and  efficiency  promotion.  It  should 
4)6  added  that  his  address  had  another  aspect  and  that 
was  that  the  transportation  act  must  not  be  tampered 
with  by  the  next  Congress,  that  transportation  is  too 
vital  for  the  country's  welfare  to  be  made  longer  a 
football  of  politics  and  that  if  the  railroads  are  given 
a  chance  to  continue  to  work  out  their  salvation,  needed 
improvements,  recognized  by  many  of  the  railroad  ex- 
ecutives as  necessary,  will  forthwith  be  made,  including 
even  the  replacement  of  antiquated  shop  machinery 
by  machine  tools  which  may  require  in  some  cases 
only  one-third  the  number  of  men  now  employed. 

In  respect  to  the  prospects  of  the  machine  tool 
builder,  Mr.  Kearney  in  the  cour.se  of  the  meeting,  re- 
ferred also  to  an  important  development  in  the  art  of 
printing  calculated  to  bring  about  a  new  and  large 
manufacture  of  printing  machinery.  For  the  next  few 
months  he  described  business  as  likely  to  be  neither 
good  nor  bad,  "but  in  ten  years,"  said  he,  "or  maybe  in 
five,  we  shall  make  more  tons  of  machine  tools  than 
ever  before  in  our  history." 

Other  features  of  the  meeting  were  these:  A  pre- 
liminary report  on  what  may  be  termed  an  ideal  divi- 
sion of  the  country  for  dealer  territories;  a  considera- 
tion of  splitting  commissions  between  dealers  when  a 
machine  is  bought  in  one  agent's  district  and  delivered 
in  that  of  another — these  covering  a  conference  be- 
tween representatives  of  the  manufacturers  and  repre- 
sentatives of  the  dealers;  a  tentative  draft  of  a  code 
of  ethics  and  approved  business  practices,  and  a  spe- 
cific illustration,  explained  by  General  Manager  Ernest 
F.  Du  Brul,  of  how  one  machine  tool  builder  success- 
fully steered  his  course  in  the  light  of  the  statistics 
collected  by  Mr.  Du  Brul,  for  all  the  group  of  manu- 
facturers making  a  given  type  of  machine. 

The  sentiment  of  the  meeting  was  formally  taken 
at  one  session  and  indicated  unanimous  approval  of  the 
present  arrangement  of  convening  outside  of  the  large 
cities  and  limiting  the  attendance  practically  only  to 
members.  If  it  were  necessary  to  describe  briefly  the 
achievement  of  the  convention  it  would  be  to  say  that 
the  members  have  further  cemented  the  friendships 
and  understandings  made  possible  by  the  few  meetings 
of  the  present  type,  particularly  in  this  last  one  by 
definitely  recognizing  on  the  program  the  desire  for 
relaxation,  such  as  reserving  the  forenoons  for  the 
playing  of  golf. 

Officers  and  New  Directors 

R.  E.  Flanders,  manager  Jones  &  Lamson  Machine 
Co.,    Springfield,    Vt.,    was    elected    president    for    the 


ensuing  year  by  the  board  of  directors.  He  was  one 
of  the  directors  elected  at  the  meeting,  the  others 
being  H.  M.  Lucas,  president  Lucas  Machine  Tool  Co., 
Cleveland,  and  J.  G.  Benedict,  treasurer  and  general 
manager  Landis  Machine  Co.,  Waynesboro,  Pa.,  and 
also  H.  P.  Dix,  secretary  and  general  manager  Wil- 
marth  &  Morman  Co.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  elected 
for  the  unexpired  term  of  the  late  Winslow  Blanchard, 
O.  B.  lies,  president  International  Machine  Tool  Co., 
Indianapolis,  was  elected  first  vice-president  and  Frank 
N.    MacLeod,    president    Abrasive    Machine    Tool    Co., 


Elected  President  of  tin- 
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East  Providence,  R.  I.,  was   elected  second  vice-presi- 
dent.    Mr.  Lucas  was  elected  treasurer. 

About  half  of  the  membership  was  present.  The 
meeting  took  place  at  the  Aspinwall  Hotel,  Lenox.  The 
first  regular  session  was  held  on  the  afternoon  of 
Oct.  2  and  there  was  a  session  on  the  evening  of  that 
day  and  a  round-table  discussion  provided  on  the  after- 
noon of  Oct.  3.  The  evening  of  Oct.  3  and  the  morning 
of  Thursday,  Oct.  4,  were  reserved  for  the  usual  com- 
mittee meetings. 

The  convention  voted  a  strong  resolution  against 
any  amendments  being  made  to  the  transportation  act. 

Learning  that  Past  President  J.  B.  Doan,  president 
American  Tool  Works  Co.,  Cincinnati,  was  temporarily 
confined  to  a  hospital  at  Utica  as  the  result  of  an  auto- 
mobile accident,  a  telegram  of  good  wishes  was  sent  to 
him. 

Numerous  topics  were  submitted  for  the  round- 
table  discussions  but  there  was  no  active  participation 
in  this  portion  of  the  program.  Mention  was  made  of 
a  plan  offered  by  a  Mr.  Evans  whereby  sheets  of  stand- 
ards could  be  drawn  up  for  the  benefit  of  designers, 
covering  the  matter  of  pulley  sizes,  widths  of  belting, 
spindle  diameters,  sizes  of  tee-slots  and  the  like,  and 
the  president  appointed  as  a  committee  to  look  further 
into  the  standard  data  sheet  Mr.  Lucas  and  E.  P.  Bur- 
rell,  Warner  &  Swasey  Co.,  both  of  Cleveland. 

Little  was  said  about  the  prospects  of  export  busi- 
ness. More  particularly  it  was  mentioned  that  the  out- 
look for  doing  much  business  with  England  was  poor, 
due  to  high  prices  from  the  British  standpoint,  a  re- 
action following  the  American  tariff  and  a  belief  that 
they,  the  British,  are  making  good  machines. 
Matters   of   Research 

Mr.  Flanders  told  how  steps  are  now  in  progress 
for  investigating  the  strength  of  gear  teeth  with  the 
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object  of  producing  a  new  formula  to  replace  that 
contributed  some  30  years  ago  by  Wilfred  Lewis  of 
Philadelphia.  The  factor  to  be  investigated  is  the  ex- 
tent that  stress  increases  as  the  speed  increases.  This 
was  arbitrarily  held  to  be  a  fact  originally  but  with 
better  tooth  surfaces  and  outlines  common  today  it  is 
the  view  that  stress  does  not  increase  as  much  as  was 
thought.  Mr.  Lewis  has  devised  a  scheme  requiring  a 
special  mechanism  which  will  do  the  testing  without 
destroying  the  gears  and  the  importance  of  the  investi- 
gation lies  in  the  possibility  that  lighter  gears  and 
gears  of  narrower  faces  will  hereafter  be  satisfactory 
for  given  requirements.  The  preliminary  estimate  of 
the  amount  of  money  required  is  $3,000  and  the  Amer- 
ican Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers  has  appropriated 
$400  and  Mr.  Flanders'  explanation  was  introductory 
for  making  a  request  for  contributions  from  individual 
companies. 

The  subject  brought  up  anew  the  desirability  of  the 
association's  going  vigorously  into  research  work.  A 
stimulating  speech  on  this  score  was  made  by  Fred 
A.  Geier  resulting  in  a  motion,  seconded  by  Edward  D. 
Welles,  for  the  appointment  of  a  committee  for  tech- 
nical research.  A  part  of  the  discussion  revolved 
round  the  need  of  a  standard  respecting  the  material 
handled  by  a  machine  tool,  and  E.  P.  Bullard,  Jr.,  told 
how  in  the  Bullard  shops  a  given  material  was  com- 
pared  with   a   standard  which   was   a   material  which 


could  be  penetrated  to  a  distance  of  1  in.  in  40  sec.  by  a 
definitely  weighted  drill.  A  material  would  be  hard  or 
soft  according  to  whether  the  penetration  took  a  longer 
or  less  time  than  the  standard. 

The  report  on  the  code  of  ethics  was  made  by 
H.  M.  Lucas  as  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  of 
which  the  other  members  are  F.  L.  Eberhardt,  presi- 
dent Gould  &  Eberhardt,  Irvington,  Newark,  N.  J.,  and 
A.  H.  Tuechter,  president  Cincinnati  Bickford  Tool 
Co.,  Oakley,  Cincinnati.  The  committee  was  requested 
to  consider  the  subject  further  and  submit  its  revision 
at  a  later  meeting. 

The  report  of  the  committee  covering  the  confer- 
ence with  dealers  was  made  by  Chairman  J.  Wallace 
Carrel,  vice-president  and  general  manager  Lodge  & 
Shipley  Machine  Tool  Co.,  Cincinnati.  A  map  of  the 
United  States  sub-divided  in  respect  to  the  ideal  terri- 
tories is  to  be  supplied  to  the  members.  The  division 
was  offered  particularly  as  likely  to  be  helpful  in  form- 
ing new  connections  or  in  revamping  old  territories 
whenever  the  desirability  or  opportunity  may  arise. 
As  to  the  splitting  of  commissions,  the  meeting  took 
an  almost  unanimous  stand  that  50  per  cent  ought  to 
be  sufficient  in  the  average  case  for  the  dealer  in  the 
territory  where  the  order  originates  and  50  per  cent 
for  the  dealer  in  the  territory  of  destination. 

Following  are  extracts  from  the  address  of  Presi- 
dent Kearney  and  report  of  General  Manager  Du  Brul. 


Transportation — The  Master  Key  to  Progress"* 

BY   EDWARD   J.    KEARNEY 
Retiring   president,   before   the   National   Machine   Tool   Builders'  Association 


MACHINE  tools  are  called,  and  rightly  so,  the  "Mas- 
ter Tools  of  Industry;"  but  they  are  not  a  primary 
product,  creating  their  own  demand,  or  connected,  ex- 
cept very  indirectly,  with  individual  consumption.  They 
are  the  instruments  necessary  to  the  creation  of  ma- 
chines that  themselves  reach  the  final  consumer,  such, 
for  example,  as  carpet-sweepers,  automobiles,  and  radio 
outfits,  and  also  for  the  creation  of  machines  that  are 
many  times  removed  from  the  ultimate  consumer,  such, 
for  example,  as  the  steel  mills  that  make  the  rails,  that 
carry  the  locomotives,  that  draw  the  cars,  that  deliver 
to  the  consumer  the  carpet-sweeper,  the  automobile, 
and  the  radio  outfit.  So  it  turns  out  that  new  develop- 
ments to  which  we  look  to  give  impetus  to  our  industry 
are  not  of  our  creating.  When  a  new  machine,  or  a 
more  highly  developed  old  one,  presents  a  demand, 
either  for  greater  precision  of  manufacture  or  increased 
production  at  less  cost,  we  meet  that  demand  and  in 
that  way  make  our  contribution  to  progress. 

During  the  last  60  years  there  have  been  many 
new  developments  that  were  of  such  magnitude  and 
which  came  forward  with  such  a  rush,  that  they,  to- 
gether with  production  already  established,  created  a 
peak  demand  for  machine  tools.  Every  one  of  these 
forward  movements  left  the  industry  on  a  higher  level 
than  before.  Among  the  developments  that  have  given 
this  added  impetus  to  the  industry  that  may  be  men- 
tioned as  examples  are  the  sewing  machine,  the  electric 
generator  and  motor,  the  bicycle,  and  the  automobile. 

Reaction   After  Post-War   Boom 

The  reaction  following  the  artificial  stimulus  of  the 
war  and  the  post-war  boom,  when  machine  tools  were 
in  uncompromising  demand,  has  not  yet  left  us.  Our 
suffering  has  been  long  and  intense.  The  statistics 
which  we  began  to  gather  in  1920  show  that  as  com- 
pared with  the  first  quarter  of  that  year,  the  business 
of  the  third  quarter  of  1921  was  only  10  per  cent,  due 
to  both  reduced  prices  and  reduced  volume.  The  grad- 
ual improvement  that  has  been  made  since  shows  that 

•In  his  address  Mr.  Kearney  told  In  some  detail  of  a  tour 
of  Inspection  and  interviews  with  railroad  ofncials  and  work- 
men and  described  at  length  what  the  railroads  are  doing 
to  keep  pace  with  demands,  such  as  improvements  on  loco- 
motives. 


our  factories,  taken  as  a  whole,  are  now  woricing  at 
only  about  one-third  of  their  capacity.  Under  such 
conditions,  it  is  not  surprising  that  many  of  our  mem- 
bers have  been  forced  into  receiverships,  and  the 
strongest  have  seen  their  surpluses  diminish,  and,  in 
many  cases,  their  capital  impaired.  There  are  no  fig- 
ures on  which  to  base  the  assertion,  but  it  is  my  belief 
that  a  combined  financial  statement  of  the  industry 
made  now,  as  compared  with  three  years  ago,  would 
show  a  shrinkage  or  net  loss  of  at  least  25  per  cent  in 
the  total  net  value  of  the  industry.  When  we  met  in 
annual  convention  three  years  ago,  we  had  on  our  mem- 
bership roll  209.     Today,  it  is  reduced  to  135. 

It  is  not  known  among  business  men  generally  that 
the  machine  tool  industry  suffers  during  the  downward 
s\ving  of  the  business  cycle  to  a  far  greater  extent  than 
ordinary  manufacturing  lines,  for  the  reason  that  our 
product  is  bought  mainly  during  periods  of  expansion. 
The  carpet  sweeper  manufacturer,  when  his  business 
shrinks  5  per  cent,  buys  no  more  machine  tools,  so  that 
our  business,  as  far  as  he  is  concerned,  falls  100  per  cent. 
The  example  could  be  extended  almost  indefinitely.  If 
we  were  sufficiently  numerous  to  be  of  importance  in 
our  national  elections,  attempts  would  long  ago  have 
been  made  to  capitalize  our  distress  at  the  polls.  Is  it 
therefore  any  wonder  that  we  are  asking  one  another 
whenever  we  get  together  by  two's  and  three's,  "What 
is  the  next  development  that  will  sustain  the  machine 
tool  industry?"  Every  one  has  an  answer.  I  have 
mine.  It  is  general,  mechanical,  industrial,  and  agri- 
cultural development  and  prosperity,  with  transporta- 
tion the  master  key  to  progress.  Unfortunately  there 
are  certain  elements  in  our  political  life  that  would 
throw  the  key  into  the  well  and  prevent  entrance  into 
that   temple   of   well-being — "universal   prosperity." 

Future  progress  depends  on  adequate  transporta- 
tion facilities.  So  important  is  this  that  it  should  be  a 
matter  of  the  most  serious  concern  to  every  business 
man  and  citizen.  It  is  this  view  that  leads  me  to  pre- 
sent an  outline  of  the  case  and  show  where  we  can  do 
something  for  ourselves  and  in  the  public  interest. 

There  are  few  people  not  actively  connected  with 
railways  or  who  have  not  made  a  study  of  their  growth, 
who  have  any  idea  as  to  the  enormous  extent  to  which 
transportation  in  this  country  has  grown,  or  to  where 
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it  will  lead  with  the  present  rate  of  growth  continued. 
This  is  why  we  should  be  concerned. 

Demands  on  Transportation  Systems 

In  1880  the  per  capita  travel  was  approximately  100 
miles,  which  has  continued  to  grow  steadily  during  each 
decade  until  it  is  now  about  400.  These  figures  show 
their  true  comparison  when  it  is  recollected  that  the 
population  of  the  United  States  in  1880  was  only  50,- 
000,000,  meaning  that  the  number  of  passenger  miles 
traveled  at  the  present  time  is  over  eight  times  what 
it  was  in  1880. 

When  we  come  to  the  study  of  the  subject  of  freight, 
we  find  a  similar  condition  with  the  difference  that  the 
rate  of  increase  is  much  more  rapid.  The  per  capita 
ton  miles  rising  steadily  during  the  period,  multiplied 
itself  about  six  to  one.  In  1880  the  number  of  tons 
of  freight  hauled  one  mile  was  32  billion;  while  it  is 
estimated  that  for  the  year  1923  it  will  be  beyond  415 
billion. 

Keeping  the  Equipment  in  Service 

One  of  the  greatest  economies  in  railway  operation 
is  to  keep  the  equipment  in  use  the  greatest  possible 
amount  of  time.  In  our  own  business  we  recognize  the 
value  in  reduced  overhead  when  our  equipment  can  be 
used  full  time,  or  better  still  with  more  than  one  shift. 
The  same  is  true  of  railway  equipment.  In  order  to 
bring  this  about,  there   must  be  facilities  for  taking 


care  of  locomotives  at  the  terminals  so  that  they  will 
be  the  least  possible  time  out  of  service.  This  nveans 
better  and  larger  roundhouse  facilities,  sanding  and 
coaling  devices,  boiler  washing  equipment,  and  last, 
but  certainly  not  least,  modern  machine  tools  for  both 
the  roundhouse  shop  where  temporary  and  emergency 
repairs  are  made,  and  for  the  general  shop  where  thor- 
ough overhauling  is  done. 

Mechanically  the  railroads  are  on  the  way  to  handle 
the  ever-increasing  volume  of  traffic  and  to  do  it  so 
much  more  economically  as  to  give  promise  of  ultimate 
freight  rate  reductions.  Our  opportunity  is  in  using 
our  influence  with  those  in  authority  to  promote  and 
maintain  a  Government  policy  favorable  to  the  develop- 
ment of  transportation,  the  master  key  to  progress. 
Vital  to  mechanical  progress  by  the  railway  is  the  in- 
vestment of  vast  capital.  Underlying  such  investment 
is  confidence  in  the  stability  of  railway  income.  Be- 
hind this  in  turn  is  stability  of  Government  policy. 
Efforts  are  being  made  to  repeal  the  act  or  so  as  to 
amend  it  that  the  revival  of  railroad  credit  will  be  im- 
possible and  public  interest  suffer  irreparable  damage. 
The  immediate  objective  is  a  further  trial  of  the  trans- 
portation act  wdthout  experimental  amendments.  In 
future  years  the  objective  is  so  to  guide  the  progress 
of  perfecting  the  law  that  always  embedded  in  it  will 
remain  the  principle  of  net  income  adequate  for  the 
attraction  of  investment  capital. 


Status  of  the  Machine  Tool  Industry* 


BY   ERNEST   F.   DU   BRUL 


SINCE  our  last  convention  there  has  been  some 
further  recession  in  orders.  At  our  last  meeting 
we  wondered  if  the  slacking  off  in  April  was  merely 
a  temporary  fluctuation.  It  now  looks  as  though  it 
would  be  wise  to  consider  the  signs,  to  see  if  demand 
is  likely  to  pick  up  to  the  March  level,  which  was  itself 
considerably  below   capacity. 

The  business  cycles  have  been  running  from  32  to 
44  months,  from  top  to  top,  or  from  bottom  to  bottom. 
January,  1020,  was  the  recognized  peak  of  the  post- 
war boom — 38  months.  Later,  March,  1923,  was  a  peak. 
In  1920  it  was  several  months  after  the  peak  had  passed 
before  men  were  willing  to  face  the  fact  that  a  slump 
was  on. 

We  have  now  passpd  44  months  since  the  January, 
1920,  peak,  so  unless  previous  history  reverses  itself, 
due  to  causes  not  now  evident,  we  can  fairly  believe 
that  business  is  on  a  normal  down  swing  at  this  time. 

The  machine  tool  business,  compared  with  some 
others,  got  but  little  action  during  this  period.     From 

ns  now  apparent  it  seems  to  be  prudent  to  prepare 
for  a  decidedly  lower  scale  of  demand  from  now  on, 
and  therefore  to  beware  of  expanding  inventories  at 
this  time.  Hand  to  mouth  schedules  are  not  easy  to 
operate,  nor  are  they  pleasant  to  contemplate,  but 
they  seem  to  be  the  safest  schedules  to  work  to  for 
some  months  to  come. 

As  nearly  as  we  can  estimate  from  the  units  shipped 
by  the  firms  reporting  units  in  certain  groups,  ship- 
ments have  been  running  somewhere  around  60  per 
cent  of  the  1913  monthly  average  for  the  last  few 
months.  Taking  the  war  peak  as  a  basis  of  compari- 
son this  means  somewhere  about  26  per  cent  of  capac- 
ity. Of  course  the  war  peak  was  reached  by  overtime, 
niirht  shifts  and  other  such  supernormal  utilization 
of  plant,  but  in  face  of  plant  additions  the  present 
shipments  are  certainly  still  far  below  capacity, 
measured  on  a  one-shift  basis. 

When  the  indexes  seem  to  point  quite  markedly  to 
some  recession,  should  we  not  be  hopeful  pessimists 
; rather  than  reckless  optimists?  We  always  have  time 
in  this  industry,  after  a  decided  upturn  in  general  busi- 
no=?:,  to  prepare  for  an  oncoming  demand  for  machines. 
This  industry  has  to  worry  more  about  getting  over- 
I'M'I'd   with   inventories   just  before   a   slump   than    it 
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does  about  not  having  goods  enough  to  supply  legiti- 
'mate  purchases  on  a  rise.  Even  though  some  seasonal 
rising  movement  should  develop  this  fall,  it  would  not 
be  in  accord  with  previous  experience  for  it  to  continue 
very  long. 

Studies  of  Sales  Ratios 

Dozens  of  special  services  have  been  rendered  to 
individual  members  in  the  past  few  months,  covering 
about  all  the  subjects  listed  on  our  activities  chart 
from  accounting  to  traffic.  This  is  a  very  gratifying 
development  of  the  association's  work — most  of  it  being 
of  a  highly  confidential  nature. 

During  the  summer  the  members  were  asked  to 
join  in  a  study  of  the  ratios  of  sales  to  merchandise, 
sales  to  fixed  assets,  and  sales  to  net  worth.  Twenty- 
six  reports  were  received  from  member  companies. 
They  are  of  such  different  size  and  manufacture  such 
a  variety  of  product  as  to  be  fairly  representative  of 
the  industry.  Averaging  these  ratios  gives  some  in- 
teresting side  lights  on  the  financial  problems  of  the 
industry.  A  most  significant  condition  is  shown  by 
these  ratios;  a  great  change  seems  to  have  occurred 
in  the  rate  of  turn-over  of  merchandise,  compared  to 
the  turn-over  of  fixed  assets.  This  is  strikingly  shown 
on  the  charts  of  the  results  of  this  study. 

In  the  years  1911,  1912,  and  1913,  the  yearly  turn- 
over of  merchandise  was  about  250  per  cent,  while  the 
turn-over  of  fixed  assets  was  about  150  per  cent.  Dur- 
ing the  war  years  these  ratios  came  together  so  that 
in  the  years  1919-1922  the  inventory  turn-over  was  at 
just  about  the  rate  of  turn-over  of  fixed  assets.  Does 
this  mean  that  costs  have  climbed  faster  than  prices, 
or  has  the  industry  been  injudicious  in  expanding  in- 
ventory out  of  proportion  to  sales  possibilities  ?  What- 
ever the  cause  of  this  radical  change,  it  deserves  con- 
sideration. 

A  ratio  of  turn-over  lower  than  before  the  war 
shows  that  the  inventory  must  now  be  higher  in  propor- 
tion to  sales  than  it  was  before  the  war.  Each  execu- 
tive should  .otudy  his  own  condition  to  see  whether  he 
has  too  much  stock  on  hand  in  proportion  to  his  sales. 
He  has  little  hope  of  reducing  the  cost  factor  of  the 
inventory  units.  If  he  cannot  reduce  the  quantity  car- 
ried, improvement  in  the  ratio  can  then  be  realized 
only  by  selling  more  units  at  the  same  price,  or  by 
getting  higher  prices  per  unit  sold.  But  when  the 
quantity  sold  lies  very  largely  outside  of  his  control^ 
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he  can  only  look  to  the  price  factor  for  improvement. 
Here  he  is  limited  by  competition. 

This  very  limited  ratio  study  has  in  itself  proved 
the  need  of  much  more  consideration  of  finance  being 
given  by  the  executives  of  the  industry.  Naturally 
slow  turn-over  of  fixed  assets  and  inventory  requires 
a  relatively  high  rate  of  profit  to  yield  an  adequate 
return  on  investment.  Besides  a  slow  rate  of  turn- 
over, our  industry  is  subject  to  long  periods  of  de- 
pression. It  can  make  its  profit  and  accumulate  its 
reserves  only  in  short  spurts  of  activity. 

To  this  uncontrollable  condition  add  the  fact  that 
the  tax  laws  make  no  allowance  for  losses  in  years  of 
depression  to  offset  the  gains  during  the  active  years. 
On  top  of  all  this  throw  demands  for  excessive  service 
to  some  customers  that  more  reasonable  users  do  not 
require.  Throw  on  also  the  complaints  that  machine 
tools  are  too  expensive,  even  though  they  often  save 
their  cost  in  four,  and  six  months.  Add  a  number  of 
other  troubles,  and  you  have  quite  a  bed  of  thorns  on 
which  the  "Makers  of  the  Master  Tools  of  Industry' 
are  expected  to  lie  in  luxurious  ease. 

Cooperative  study  of  the  facts  is  necessary  before 
the  industry  can  combat  the  evils  that  it  complains  of. 
Those  executives  who  know  the  bearing  of  these  facts 
owe  it  to  their  own  stockholders  to  join  in  such  study, 
not  only  for  their  own  information  but  for  the  educa- 
tion of  those  who  are  not  well  informed. 
Machine  Tool  Research 
Since  our  last  convention  several  research  move- 
ments have  started  in  connection  with  machine  tools. 
Most  notable  of  these  is  an  appropriation  of  $10,000 
per  year,  from  the  Michigan  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion, placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan for  research  on  questions  affecting  machine  tool 
design.  ,    ^ 

The  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers 
has  appointed  a  sectional  committee  to  act  as  a 
clearing  and  steering  committee  on  machine  tool  re- 
search. This  committee  hopes  to  make  available  all 
possible  research  already  done  in  connection  with  ma- 
chine tools.  It  also  hopes  to  get  in  touch  with  all 
work  now  going  on,  so  that  unnecessary  duplication 
shall  be  avoided.  In  addition  to  this  clearing  function, 
the  committee  will  act  as  a  steering  committee  to  set 
out  the  main  problems  in  the  order  of  their  importance 
to  the  industry,  and  to  urge  that  these  be  taken  up  m 
advance  of  less  fundamental  things. 

Utilizing  Association  Statistics 
Some  of  our  members  still  labor  under  erroneous 
ideas  of  our  work  on  statistics.  Some  think  that  the 
statistical  work  is  a  burden  on  our  budget.  We  have 
five  groups  making  unit  reports  of  orders,  shipments 
and  production.  These  are  the  lathe,  radial  drill, 
upright  drill,  shaper  and  milling  machine  groups. 
These  reports  now  take  up  none  of  the  general  man- 
ager's time,  unless  something  outside  of  routine  work 
comes  up.  ,  ,.     , 

With  group  reports  of  orders  to  show  the  actual 
course  of  demand  for  specific  machines,  every  contrib- 
utor can  plan  his  own  financing  and  sales  production 
schedules  to  better  advantage.  With  specific  informa- 
tion before  you,  you  can  slow  down  production  of  slow 
selling  sizes,  and  speed  up  on  the  faster  sellers.  You 
can  revise  your  production  schedules  if  a  wave  of  can- 
cellations is  reported.  You  will  not  be  misled  into 
expanding  your  plant  beyond  reason,  because  of  a 
temporary  spurt  of  orders;  nor  will  you  work  overtime 
to  accumulate  a  high  cost  stock  when  demand  is  really 
dropping  off. 

If  your  own  orders  are  not  coming  in  as  fast  as 
the  figures  show  they  ought,  you  can  spur  your  sales 
department  or  push  your  designers  into   getting   out 

^Mr  DuBrul  displayed  a  number  of  unusually  interesting 
charts  '  One  group  showed  how  one  manufacturer  compared 
Ws  own  monthly  experience  with  tlje  totality  of  figures  corn- 
p  fed  for  all  makers  of  his  type  of  mach  nes  and  was  thus 
able  to  avoid  for  example  increasmg  stocks  when  he  should 
not  He  also  showed  a  pig  Iron  price  forecasting  chart  by  which 
he  believes  he  can  closely  prophesy  the  trend  and  extent 
of  Dig  iron  price  movements.  Also  he  had  on  view  his  arrow- 
head curves  to  give  at  a  glance  the  smultaneous  relation 
Snd  the  taport  of  such  factors  as  orders,  production  and 
shipments  of  a  given  commodity. 


those  improvements  that  should  have  been  made.  If 
unfilled  orders  show  excessively  high  you  know  that 
you  can  choose  your  business;  if  low  you  know  that 
you  have  to  fight  for  business.  If  shipments  are  below 
capacity  while  current  orders  are  above  capacity,  you 
know  that  production  trouble  is  afoot  somewhere.  If 
stocks  are  high  relative  to  demand,  you  sense  that 
somebody  is  going  to  be  pressed  for  cash.  If  stocks 
are  low,  and  demand  high  you  know  that  production 
must  be  pushed  up  or  new  competition  will  spring  up 
to  supply  the  demand.  Statistics  tell  us  a  lot  of  things 
if  we  will  only  listen  to  them.  Our  reporting  groups 
know  that  this  service  is  valuable. 


Link-Belt  Acquires  Meese  &  Gottfried  Co. 

Charles  Piez,  president  of  the  Link-Belt  Co.,  Chi- 
cago, announces  the  purchase  of  the  Meese  &  Gottfried 
Co.,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  Seattle  and  Portland. 
For  the  past  10  years  Link-Belt  Co.  has  been  distribut- 
ing its  products  on  the  West  Coast  through  its  sub- 
sidiaries, the  Link-Belt  Northwest  Co.  of  Seattle,  and 
the  Link-Belt  Pacific  Co.  of  San  Francisco.  Improve- 
ment in  distributing  facilities  is  effected  by  the  con- 
solidation and  additional  manufacturing  facilities  ac- 
quired. 

Meese  &  Gottfried  Co.  and  its  predecessors  have 
been  manufacturers  of  power  transmission  machinery 
and  distributers  of  conveying  and  transmission  ma- 
chinery on  the  Coast  for  more  than  40  years.  The  new 
organization  will  be  known  as  Link-Belt  Meese  &  Gott- 
fried Co.,  with  headquarters  at  San  Francisco.  The 
officials  will  be:  Charles  Piez,  chairman  of  the  board; 
B.  A.  Gayman,  president;  Harold  H.  Clark,  vice-presi- 
dent and  sales  manager;  Leslie  W.  Shirley,  treasurer 
and  Richard  W.  Yerkes,  secretary. 

Mr.  Yerkes  went  to  Chicago  from  the  Link-Belt 
Philadelphia  plant,  as  the  newly-elected  treasurer  and 
secretary  of  the  Link-Belt  Co.,  to  succeed  Mr.  Gayman. 
All  officers,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Piez  and  Mr. 
Yerkes,  are  located  at  the  company's  headquarters  at 
San  Francisco. 

In  Seattle,  the  Link-Belt  Northwest  offices,  ware- 
house and  shop  will  house  the  new  organization,  while 
at  San  Francisco,  Portland  and  Los  Angeles,  the  former 
Meese  &  Gottfried  plants  and  oflJces  will  be  used.  Of- 
fices, plants  and  warehouses  are  now  as  follows:  San 
Francisco,  Nineteenth  and  Harrison  Streets;  Los  An- 
geles, 400  East  Third  Street;  Seattle,  820  First  Ave- 
nue, South;  Portland,  67  Front  Street. 

The  Link-Belt  organization  now  has  manufacturing 
plants  at  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Indianapolis,  San 
Francisco,  Seattle  and  Toronto,  Ont. 


During  the  current  year  the  Polish  State  Railways 
expect  delivery  of  43,880  uew  cars,  6375  of  domestic 
manufacture,  and  7505  of  American  30-ton  type,  at 
present  in  course  of  delivery  out  of  excess  army  stocks 
from  the  United  States,  says  a  report  received  by  the 
Department  of  Commerce  from  the  office  of  the  As- 
sistant Trade  Commissioner  at  Warsaw.  A  deficit  of 
4050  cars  will  exist  over  the  estimated  requirements 
for  the  year.  This  deficit  will  be  covered  by  hiring 
1737  cars,  by  the  use  of  foreign  return  cars  and  by 
cars  furnished  on  the  basis  of  agreements  covering 
the  use  of  freight  cars  in  international  communica- 
tions. 


James  B.  Clow  &  Sons,  manufacturers  of  cast  iron 
pipe,  plumbing  supplies  and  heating  apparatus,  Chi- 
cago, have  purchased  the  plant  of  the  Sullivan  Machin-. 
ery  Co.,  manufacturer  of  mining  machinery,  on  the 
east  side  of  Talman  Avenue,  east  of  the  Chicago  & 
North  Western  right-of-way,  running  from  Lake  Street 
north  to  Fulton  Street,  Chicago.  The  ground  area 
aggregates  approximately  149,000  sq.  ft.,  and  the  total 
floor  area  of  the  buildings  is  142,000  sq.  ft.  This 
plant  was  vacated  when  the  Sullivan  Machinery  Co. 
moved  to  its  new  works  at  Michigan  City. 
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Adds   to   Liin-   of    liidiisti-ial    Iriioks 

The  Crescent  Truck  Co.,  Ijubaiioii,  Pa.,  has  added 
to  its  line  of  industrial  trucks  a  four-wheel  tractor, 
desijrnated  as  the  type  TT-23,  and  a  type  GEL  elevating 
platform  truck. 

The  four-wheel  tractor,  shown  in  the  left-hand  illus- 
tration, is  designed  for  heavier  work  than  the  com- 
pany's three-wheel  tractor  in  pulling  loads  carried  on 
trailers  and  pulling  or  pushing  machinery  or  other 
heavy  material  into  desired  locations.  It  has  two  wheel 
drive  and  two  wheel  steer.  The  normal  and  ultimate 
draw  bar  pull  is  600  lb.  and  2400  lb.  respectively,  and 
the  speed  is  7  to  8  miles  per  hour  light  and  5  to  6 
miles  per  hour  under  load.     The  wheel  base   is  42  in. 
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Electric  Co.  motor  is  used  and  a  Cutler-Hammer  drum 
type  controller  providing  three  speeds  forward  and 
reverse  and  having  %  in.  adjustable  fingers.  The  safety 
switch  is  integral  with  the  controller  and  connected 
with  foot  brake  pedal. 

A  separate  motor  is  employed  for  the  elevating  mech- 
anism, which  consists  of  inclosed  chrome-nickel  steel 
reduction  gears,  hardened  and  ground  jack-screw  and 
bronze  nut,  ball  thrust  and  radial  bearings,  solenoid 
brake,  drum  type  control  switch  on  the  dash,  and  a 
limit  switch.  The  platform,  which  is  of  Vn  in.  steel 
plate,  is  111/4  in.  high  when  in  down  position  and  15% 
m.  high  in  the  up  position.  The  time  to  raise  and 
lower  the  platform  is  10  and  7  seconds  respectively. 
Steering  is  by  means  of  a  vertically  operated  hand 
lever,  all  four  wheels  being  steered.  Steering  knuckles 
pivot  on  ball  thrust  bearings. 

The  overall  length  is  108  in.,  the  width  39  in.  and 
height  to  steering  lever  43  in.  The  chassis,  without 
battery,  weighs  2550  lb. 


A  Book  on  Die  Castings 

The  Doehler  Die-Casting  Co.,  Brooklyn,  has  pub- 
lished an  illustrated  booklet,  4%  x  71/2  in.,  84  pages, 
devoted  to  "Die-Castings;  Their  Manufacture  and 
Use." 

The  term  "die-casting,"  as  used  by  engineers  in 
this  country,  applies  to  metal  castings  made  by  forc- 
ing molten  metal,  under  pressure,  into  a  metallic  mold 
or  die.  The  origin  of  the  name  is  not  known,  having 
simply  grow  up  with  the  industry.  The  term  "pressure 
casting"  is  synonymous  with  "die-casting"  and  is  un- 
doubtedly more  descriptive  of  the  product.     However, 


The  Four-Wheel  Tractor  Is 
for  Pulline  Loaded  Trailers 
or  Pulling  or  Pushing  Heavy 
Machinery  into  Place.  The 
elevating  platform  truck  han- 
dles loads  on  skids,  platforms 
or  portable  bins 


The  drive  is  through  a  hardened  steel  worm  to  a  bronze 
wheel,  four  pinion  bevel  gear  differential,  self-alining 
ball  bearings,  to  full  floating  chrome-nickel  steel  axle 
shafts.  A  General  Electric  Co.  48  volt,  45  amp.  1500 
r.p.m.  motor  is  used.  The  controller  is  of  the  drum 
type,  %-in.  fingers,  adjustable,  three  speeds  forward  and 
reverse,  the  safety  switch  being  also  of  the  drum  type 
and  integral  with  the  controller.  The  circuit  is  broken 
automatically  when  the  operator  leaves  the  seat.  The 
brake  is  of  the  external  contracting  type  mounted  on 
the  drive  shaft,  and  is  operated  by  foot  pedal.  Heavy 
bumpers,  which  are  steel  castings,  are  provided  front 
and  rear.  The  overall  length  is  80%  in.,  height  52y2 
in.  and  width  44  in.  The  weight  of  the  chassis,  without 
battery,  is  2250  lb. 

The  elevating  truck,  shown  in  the  right-hand  illus- 
tration, is  for  handling  material  on  skids,  platforms 
and  portable  bins.  The  platform  of  the  truck  may  be 
raised  4y2  in.,  which  is  accomplished  through  the 
truck's  power  mechanism,  and  the  platform  may  be 
raised  while  the  truck  is  in  motion.  The  truck  may 
also  be  used  as  a  straight  platform  truck  when  material 
not  on  skids  is  to  be  moved.  The  capacity  is  for  a 
load  of  4000  lb.  and  the  speed  is  6  miles  per  hour  light 
and  41/2  to  5  miles  per  hour  with  rated  load.  The 
wheel  base  is  58  in.  The  tread  of  the  driving  wheels 
is  30  in.  and  of  the  trailing  wheels  14  in.    A  General 


the  name   "die-casting"  has   been   alnSist  universally 
adopted  for  this  product  in  the  United  States. 

Prefacing  its  booklet  with  the  above  explanation, 
the  Doehler  Die-Casting  Co.  proceeds  to  a  thorough 
discussion  of  the  processes  employed  in  the  work,  in- 
cluding details  regarding  the  design  of  dies,  design  of 
die-cast  parts,  cost  of  dies,  life  and  maintenance  of 
dies,  cost  of  castings,  etc.  The  success  met  with  in  the 
die-casting  of  zinc,  tin,  lead  and  aluminum  base  alloys, 
has  stimulated  attempts  to  produce  die-castings  from 
copper-base  alloys,  such  as  the  brasses  and  bronzes, 
and  to  this  work  the  booklet  also  devotes  a  chapter. 
Data  sheets  giving  instructions  in  the  use  of  various 
metals  for  die-castings  of  various  kinds  occupy  a  por- 
tion of  the  booklet.  Many  illustrations  show  the 
great  variety  of  products  which  can  be  made  from  die- 
cast  parts.  The  booklet  is  of  value  to  engineers,  man- 
ufacturers and  others  interested  in  any  way  in  the 
use  of  die-castings. 

The  rail  mill  of  the  Algoma  Steel  Corporation, 
Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Ont.,  has  been  shut  down  for  an  in- 
definite period.  As  a  result  of  the  completion  of  rail 
orders  the  company  recently  blew  out  one  of  its  blast 
furnaces  and  now  has  three  furnaces  blowing,  one  of 
which  is  on  foundry  and  two  on  basic.  Pig  iron  is  being 
sold  in  the  United  States. 
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BLAST   FURNACE    SKIP   HOISTS* 


Characteristics  of  Single-Bucket  Equipment  as  to 

Control  of  Hoisting  Speeds 

BY  A.  C.  CUMMINS  AND  A.  R.  LEAVITT 

IN  one  skip  hoist  studied,  the  first  30  ft.  of  the  incline 
is  at  an  angle  of  45  deg.,  the  next  130  ft.  at  an  incli- 
nation of  681^2  deg.,  while  the  final  20  ft.  is  at  an  angle 
of  20  deg.  Each  time  the  angle  of  inclination  of  the 
hoist  changes  there  is  a  diflference  in  the  horizontal  and 
vertical  components  of  bucket  velocity  and  in  the  rela- 
tion of  each  to  the  other.  If  the  changes  in  components 
of  the  velocity  occur  too  rapidly,  bucket  oscillations 
are  produced.  In  the  case  of  this  particular  hoist,  this 
feature  of  the  design  of  the  incline  necessitates  operat- 
ing the  hoist  at  reduced  speed  past  both  points  of 
change  of  incline  slope.  Such  a  condition  imposes  a 
severe  handicap  on  the  performance  of  the  hoisting 
equipment  for  a  number  of  reasons. 

(a)  So  much  time  is  consumed  in  passing  over  the 
slow-speed  portion  of  the  incline  that  the  maximum 
speed  must  be  made  excessively  high,  to  compensate 
for  the  time  so  lost.  The  motors  must,  therefore,  be 
larger,  the  peak  power  demand  is  higher,  and  the  rheo- 
static  losses  greater. 

(b)  High  ratio  of  high  speed  to  low  speed  gives 
poor  torque  characteristics  on  some  types  of  hoist,  even 

♦Abstract  of  paper  read  at  Buffalo  convention  of  the 
Association  of  Iron  ana  Steel  Electrical  En^neers.  Both 
authors  are  in  the  electrical  engineering  depar-tment.  Carnegie 
Steel  Co..  Duquesne,  Pa.  :  Mr.  Cummins  is  electrical  super- 
intendent. 


though  field  control  is  used.  The  writers  found  at  one 
plant  that  operators  frequently  must  operate  magnetic 
controller  by  hand,  in  order  to  pull  buckets  that  were 
stuck  on  the  incline  on  that  account. 

While  there  is  no  question  that  blast  furnace  skip 
hoists  are  giving  reliable  and  fairly  efficient  service 
throughout  our  furnace  plants,  tests  made  indicate  that 
there  is  still  room  for  improvement.  Can  the  electric 
hoisting  engine  stand  a  comparison  with  a  Unaflow 
steam  hoist  if  it  wastes  73  per  cent  of  the  useful  energy 
in  heating  resistance,  as  is  now  done  in  the  single- 
motor  equipment  tested?  Even  in  the  modern  two- 
motor  equipment  43  per  cent  of  the  total  energy  is 
used  to  produce  useless  heat.  It  is,  therefore,  desirable 
in  future  installations  that  attention  be  paid,  not  only 
to  obtaining  rugged  and  reliable  hoists,  where  a  mini- 
mum of  service  interruption  will  occur,  but  also  to  those 
features  which  will  bring  the  efficiencies  and  perform- 
ances of  our  hoists  to  a  point  corresponding  to  the 
rapid  advances  in  efficiency  being  made  in  other 
branches  of  our   profession. 

With  this  end  in  view,  it  is  suggested  that  the  fol- 
lowing general  features  be  kept  in  mind  when  making 
blast  furnace  hoist  applications. 

1.  Keep  the  maximum  hoisting  speeds  as  low  as 
possible,  and  the  accelerating  rates  as  high  as  possible. 
Keep  the  period  of  operation  at  slow-down  speeds  short. 
2.  Keep  the  incline  free  from  changes  of  inclination, 
if  possible,  but  if  such  changes  cannot  be  avoided  have 
them  located  near  the  extremities  of  the  incline. 

3.  Consider  the  use  of  types  of  control  which  avoid 
large  rheostatic  losses,  because  of  the  smoother  accel- 
erating characteristics,  greater  efficiencies,  greater  sim- 
plicity, and  reduced  peak  power  demands. 


Cleveland  Boring,  Drilling  and  Milling  Ma- 
chine Improved 

The  Sommer  &  Adams  Co.,  Cleveland,  has  made  im- 
portant changes  in  the  design  of  the  Cleveland  horizon- 
tal boring,  drilling  and  milling  machine  which  was  for- 
merly manufactured  by  the  Cleveland  Machine  Tool 
Co.  The  outer  support  has  been 
made  wider  and  is  now  tapered 
instead  of  straight  as  formerly. 
This,  which  in  the  old  machine 
was  a  single  arm  with  an  overhead, 
has  been  made  a  double  support, 
being  supported  on  both  sides  of 
the  bed.  These  changes  make  the 
head  wider  at  the  base  and  of  more 
rigid  construction.  The  bed  has 
also  been  redesigned  and  is  of  the 
deep  box  type,  strongly  ribbed  on 
the  inside. 

All  gears  are  inclosed  and  cen- 
tralized control  is  provided,  .^11 
handles  being  operated  from  on? 
working  position.  The  machine  is 
driven  by  a  14-in.  constant  speed 
pulley  with  a  4-in.  belt  and  has 
12  speed  changes  in  geometrical 
progression.  The  platen  has  four 
%-in.  T  slots,  a  working  surface 
of  20  X  42  in.  and  a  power  trans-  The  Outer  Support 
verse  feed  of  30  in.  in  either  direc- 
tion. There  are  16  head  platen 
and  bar  feeds,  8  for  each  position  of  the  spindle  back 
gear.    All  feeds  are  reversible. 

The  machine  is  supplied  either  with  or  without  a 
swiveling  table  above  the  platen.  Its  principal  dimen- 
sions are:  Diameter  of  spindle,  2\i  in.;  Morse  taper 
No.  5;  traverse  of  spindle,  23  in.;  range  of  feed  per 
revolution  of  spindle,  0.005  to  0.333  in.;  vertical  ad- 
justment of  head  on  column,  18  in.;  minimum  height 
above  platen  to  spindle,  %  in.;  maximum  height  above 
platen  to  spindle,  19  in.  The  maximum  distance  from 
the  face  of  the  platen  to  the  center  line  of  the  outer 
support  is  placed  at  5  ft.  in  the  machine  as  now 
designed. 


Industrial   Activity   at   Rochester 

Metal-working  and  other  industries  at  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  are  running  full  for  the  most  part,  with  orders 
on  hand  to  insure  this  basis  of  operation  for  a  number 
of  months.  The  Northeast  Electric  Co.  has  adopted  an 
overtime   schedule  at   its   electric   equipment  tnanufac- 


Has  Been  Made  Wider  and  Is  Now  of  Tapered  Construction. 
The  bed  has  also  been  redesigned 

turing  plant,  and  expects  to  continue  on  this  basis  for 
at  least  six  months.  The  Gleason  Works,  manufacturer 
of  gear-cutting  machines,  is  maintaining  active  pro- 
duction with  regular  working  force,  as  is  also  the  Tay- 
lor Instrument  Companies.  Operations  at  the  Eastman 
Kodak  Co.  plant  have  reached  the  highest  point  in  the 
history  of  the  organization,  giving  employment  to  close 
to  10.000  operatives  in  different  departments.  The 
Bausch  &  Lomb  Optical  Co.  is  running  under  heavy 
production  and  reports  a  good  volume  of  incoming 
business.  The  Stromberg-Carlson  Telephone  Co.,  man- 
ufacturer of  radio  equipment,  is  maintaining  a  good 
basis  of  production,  with  full  working  force. 


Steel  Needed  for  Mexican  Railroads 

Rehabilitation  Will  Require  Large  Quantities  in  Rolling 

Stock  and  Trackage — Prospects  of  Business 

iComing  to  the  United  States 

BY  JOHN   EOGHAN   KELLY* 


^^^T^llE   Government  is  to  make  pro«^t  return  of 
I     the  National  Railway  System  to  jl^ivate  man- 

-*-  agenicnt  and  to  the  control  of  a  b(»^rd  of  di- 
rectors agreed  upon  with  the  committee.  It  J-ecognizes 
its  obligation  to  restore  such  railroads,  including  roll- 
ing stock,  to  their  condition  at  the  time  the  Govern- 
ment took  over  the  railroad  lines."     (Page  7.) 

The  foregoing  paragraph  from  the  "Agreement  for 
the  Readjustment  of  the  Mexican  Debt"  is  of  the  ut- 
most interest,  not  only  to  the  equipment  manufac- 
turers, but  to  holders  of  Mexican  bonds  and  to  American 
business  generally.  For  Mexico  is  one  of  our  best 
customers;  in  1921,  without  recognition,  and  with  large 
portions  of  the  country  stagnant  commercially,  the 
volume  of  American  trade  was  greater  than  with 
France  or  with  Italy.  Since  the  National  Railways  of 
Mexico  reach  every  part  of  the  republic  except  the 
upper  Western  corner,  and  are  by  far  the  greatest 
common  carrier,  American  trade  and  interests  in  Mexico 
will  prosper  in  direct  ratio  with  the  condition  of  the 
National  lines. 

Of  the  22  issues  of  Mexican  bonds  totalling  $508,- 
830,777  which  are  included  in  the  agreement,  14  with 
a  value  of  $243,734,777  are  railroad  bonds.  Of  these, 
the  greater  portion  cover  all  or  pai-ts  of  the  National 
system,  the  remainder  the  so-called  "Anexos"  or  oper- 
ated lines.  The  value  of  the  bonds  depends  not  only 
upon  the  stability  of  government,  but  upon  the  earnings 
of  the  railroads,  and  the  earnings  bear  a  close  re- 
lation to  the  condition  of  the  roads  and  their  ability 
to  handle  increased  traffic. 

The  National  System 

The  National  system,  including  the  operated  lines, 
contains  some  10,000  miles  of  trackage,  about  75  per 
cent  of  which  is  standard  gage,  with  60-lb.  rails.  The 
system  connects  the  important  inland  cities,  such  as 
Mexico,  Guadalajara,  Saltillo,  Monterey,  Torreon, 
Chihuahua,  Durango,  San  Luis  Potosi,  Zacatecas, 
Aguas  Calientes,  Puebla,  Oaxaca,  Victoria,  etc.,  with  the 
frontier  and  the  ports  at  Tampico,  Vera  Cruz,  Puerto 
Mexico,  Suchiate,  Salina  Cruz,  Manzanillo,  Juarez  (El 
Paso),  Piedras  Negras  (Eagle  Pass),  Laredo,  Camargo 
and  Matamoras  (Brownsville).  Only  one  of  the  pri- 
vately owned  systems,  the  Southern  Pacific  of  Mexico, 
serves  independent  territory,  and  that  region  contains 
few  cities  of  importance.  For  commercial  existence, 
Mexico  is  practically  dependent  upon  the  National 
lines. 

With  the  exception  of  short  branches,  the  entire 
system  is  in  operation,  with  schedules  closely  approxi- 
mating those  of  pre-revolutionary  days  on  the  main 
lines.  The  line  from  Laredo  to  Mexico,  the  principal 
artery,  is  in  first  class  shape,  with  two  passenger 
trains  daily  in  each  direction,  delays  being  once  more 
the  exception,  not  the  rule.  The  cars  are  clean,  and 
Pullman  cars  operate  on  the  Mexico-Laredo,  Mexico- 
El  Paso,  Mexico-Guadalajara,  Monterey-Matamoras 
lines.  Cars  of  Pullman  construction,  owned  by  the 
Government,  are  operated  on  the  Southern  lines. 
Worked  Wonders 

Compared  with  conditions  as  they  existed  in  1917, 
when  the  railways  were  at  their  worst,  the  administra- 
tion of  the  National  lines  has  worked  wonders.  Other 
countries  might  well  take  a  lesson  from  Mexico  in 
Government  operation  of  railroads.  One  of  the  few 
ameliorations,  in  1917,  of  a  ride  in  a  windowless,  dusty 
car,    bumping    over    uneven    tracks    and    packed    with 


tatterdemalion  soldiery,  was  listening  to  newly  arrived 
students  of  Spanish  striving  to  pronounce  the  glaring 
legends  on  the  car's  sides:  "Constitucionalistas  de 
Mexico,"  as  President  Carranza  renamed  the  National 
lines. 

To  return  the  lines  to  the  condition  in  which  they 
were  when  the  Government  took  over  control  early  in 
the  revolution  will  require  the  expenditure  of  large 
sums  for  rolling  stock,  rails,  machinery,  buildings  and 
supplies,  for  all  of  which  the  United  States  is  the 
logical  market.  There  are  at  present  in  service  649 
oil  burning  locomotives  and  296  coal  burners.  Most  of 
these  are  of  small  to  moderate  size,  and  many  are  15 
to  20  years  old.  At  least  200  locomotives  are  required 
to  reftt  the  system  and  enable  it  to  handle  the  expected 
increase  in  traffic  resulting, from  the  recognition  of  the 
Obregon  regime.  ,  Oil  is.  the  logical  fuel  for  Mexican 
locomotives,  because  of  the  poor  quality  of  the  Mexican 
coal  deposits  and  because  of  the  short  haul  of  oil  from 
the  Gulf. 

Results  of  Revolution 

The  revolution  took  heavy  toll  of  the  system's  roll- 
ing stock.  Of  the  15,000  freight  cars  of  all  classes 
listed  in  1911,  but  8760  are  in  good  order  today.  The 
various  revolutionary  leaders  used  the  railroads  and 
cars  for  troop  movements  and  barracks,  and  had  no 
compunction  in  destroying  rolling  stock  and  right  of 
way  rather  than  surrender  them  to  a  rival.  Orozco 
employed  a  track  crane  and  locomotive  to  tear  up  70 
miles  of  the  Mexican  Central  north  of  Chihuahua, 
piling  the  ties  and  rails  mto  great  heaps  and  firing 
them.  For  years  the  twisted  rails,  like  "Jeff  Davis' 
neckties,"  lay  beside  the  new  j-oad.  Villa  burned 
hundreds  of  cars  in  his  raids  in  Chihuahua,  and  the 
story  was  repeated,  in  greater  or  less  degree,  through- 
out the  republic.  The  Mexican  shops  are  now  said  to 
be  building  and  repairing  cars  at  the  rate  of  3000  per 
annum.  At  this  rate,  and  allowing  for  repairs  to  cars 
now  in  service,  three  years  would  elapse  before  the 
pre-war  figure  would  be  reached.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  the  terms  of  the  agreement  would  permit 
such    delay.      Hence,    orders   abroad    provide   the   only 
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The  passenger  service  is  in  even  vrorse  state.  Ex- 
clusive of  Pullman  and  sleeping  cars,  the  official 
report  lists  only  323  passenger,  baggage  and  express 
cars  in  first  class  shape.  These  cars  are  more  difficult 
for  the  local  shops  to  construct  and  considerable  orders 
should  come  to  American  manufacturers.  There  is  a 
need  for  light-weight  combination  passenger  and  mail 
cars  for  the  branch  lines.  Motor  cars  should  also  be 
of  service  in  the  short  runs  from  the  trunk  roads, 
such  as  from  Irapuato  to  Guanajuato,  or  Zacatecas  to 
Guadalupe. 

New  Trackage  Needed 

To  restore  the  trackage,  probably  not  less  than  3000 
miles  of  new  rails  will  be  required,  for  both  standard 
and  narrow  gage  lines.  A  large  quantity  of  cross  ties 
will  also  be  purchased.  The  railroad  shops  must  have 
new  machinery,  and  a  large  number  of  stations  and 
warehouses  must  be  built.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
steel  buildings  of  the  Truscon  or  Bancroft  type  be 
used  instead  of  adobe  or  stone  structures  wherever 
feasible.  These  buildings  have  given  satisfactory  ser- 
vice in  other  tropical  countries  and  should  withstand 
Mexican  climates  successfully.  Other  items  of  the 
rehabilitation  include  telegraph,  telephone  and  barbed 
wire. 

The  privately  owned  railroads,  such  as  the  Mexico 
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Northwestern,  which  runs  in  a  semi-circle  from  Juarez 
through  Pearson,  Madera  and  Miiiaca  to  Chihuahua 
City,  and  the  "Queen's  Own,"  as  the  British-owned 
Mexican  Railroad  from  Vera  Cruz  to  Mexico  City  is 
Jsnown,  suffered  severely,  but,  as  far  as  regards  re- 
pairs, they  are  in  a  different  category.  The  Mexican 
Railroad  was  operated  for  some  years  by  the  Mexican 
Government  and  returned  early  in  1920  to  the  British 
management.  Only  the  blessing  of  a  fearless  operating 
staff  prevented  the  Mexico  Northwestern  from  being 
abandoned,  so  savage  were  the  assaults  upon  the  line 
and  trains.  The  private  railroads  have  large  claims 
pending  with  the  Claims  Commission  for  damages  and 
unpaid-for  use  of  trains  during  the  revolution.  These 
claims,  which  are  to  be  given  precedence,  will  provide 
funds  for  the  rehabilitation  of  the  private  lines. 

Needs  of  Narrow   Gage  Railroads 

Another,  though  smaller,  market  for  equipment 
manufacturers  lies  in  the  numerous  narrow  gage 
railroads  being  repaired  or  constructed  by  the  large 
mining  companies.  The  sugar  plantations  in  Morelos, 
which  often  contained  up  to  75  miles  of  narrow  gage 


railroad  per  plantation,  and  which  were  looted  during 
the  Zapata  troubles,  are  being  re-equipped.  At  one 
time,  40,000  tons  of  junk  from  Morelos  plantations  was 
assembled  in   Mexico   City  for  sale  as  scrap. 

The  agreement  provides  for  the  return  of  the  rail- 
road management  to  the  corporation  owning  the  lines. 
The  Mexican  Government  owns  or  controls  a  majority 
of  the  stock  and  will  have  12  of  the  21  directors.  The 
present  operating  heads  have  proved  efficient,  a  fact 
easily  shown  by  the  improvements  they  have  effected 
with  the  scanty  funds  at  their  disposal.  It  is  doubtful, 
given  the  strong  nationalistic  temper  of  the  Mexican 
people,  and  th.e  Mexican  control  of  the  corporation, 
whether  the  reappearance  of  foreign  managers  would 
result  satisfactorily.  American  bondholders  and  business 
men  are  interested  primarily  in  the  efficient  operation 
of  the  lines,  that  traffic  and  earnings  may  be  increased, 
that  American  trade  with  Mexico  may  be  facilitated 
and  the  bondholders  rewarded  for  their  lean  years, 
and  the  simplest  way  to  this  desired  end  would  seem 
to  be  to  confide  the  operation  of  the  rehabilitated 
National  lines  to  the  Mexican  executives  who  have 
brought  the  system  from  chaos  to  its  present  condition. 


New  Nibbling  Machines 

Two  additional  machines  are  now  included  in  the 
line  of  nibbling  machines  being  marketed  by  Andrew 
C.  Campbell,  Inc.,  Bridgeport,  Conn.  These  machines 
were  exhibited  at  the  machine  tool  exhibition  held 
recently  at  Yale  University,  and  mentioned  in  The 
Iron  Age  report  on  that  exhibition. 

The  principle  of  operation  of  these  machines  is 
somewhat  on  the  order  of  a  combination  slotting  and 
punching  action.  The  first  machine  of  the  line  was 
described  in  The  Iron  Age  last  year  when  the  first 
tool  appeared  on  the  market.  In  this  machine  sheet 
stock  of  whatever  material,  including  steel,  brass, 
aluminum,  bakelite,  fiber,  etc.,  may  be  quickly  cut  to 
desired  outline  of  regular  or  irregular  contour,  through 
the  use  of  lines  scribed  on  the  sheet,  or  the  work  may 
be  guided  by  a  template  superimposed  on  it,  the  amount 
of  feed  being  governed  by  a  stop  pin  which  is  a  part 
of  the  cutting  tool  or  punch.  The  older  machine  is 
built  with  a  capacity  of  3/16-in.  mild  steel  plate  and 
6-in.  throat  depth. 

One  of  the  new  machines  is  known  as  No.  1-B  and 
is  essentially  the  same  as  the  No.  1  or  6  in.  machine, 
except  that   it  has   a   throat  depth   of  24  in.     It  will 


The  Nibbling  IMa- 
chine  With  Twelve- 
Inch  Throat  Is 
Shown  at  Right. 
This  machine  has  a 
capacity  for  cutting 
up  to  %  in.  mild 
steel.  It  may  be 
used   for   roughing- 


for  production  of  a  limited  number  of  duplicate  parts. 
For  these  machines  are  claimed  features  of  rapid 
action,  quick  adjustment,  ease  of  operation,  simplicity 
of  parts  and  low  upkeep  of  tools. 
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cut  a  maximum  of  3/16-in.  stock  and  requires  Vz   hp. 
for  that  purpose. 

The  No.  2  machine,  which  is  the  second  of  the  new 
sizes,  will  cut  sheet  up  to  %  in.  thickness,  for  which 
1  hp.  is  required.  This  machine  has  a  throat  depth 
•of  12  in.  At  the  New  Haven  exhibition  this  machine 
was  employed  on  demonstration  roughing  out  Brown 
&  Sharpe  automatic  screw  machine  cams.  It  pro- 
duced a  five-lobe  cam  from  %  in.  stock,  ready  for  filing 
and  hardening,  in  1  min.  50  sec.  It  was  also  used 
■on  making  stripper  plates.     The  machine  is  adaptable 


Machines  may  be  furnished  for  belt  drive  or  may  be 
equipped  for  direct  motor  drive. 

Specifications 

No.  IB  No.  2 

Floor   space 3  ft.  2  in.  x  2  ft.  2  in.     2  ft.  9  in.  x  1  ft.  7  in. 

Height   4  ft.  7  in.  5  ft. 

Pulley    12  in.  X  2  in.  15  in.  x  3  In. 

Pulley  speed,  r.p.m.            450  to  500  300 

Throat   depth,    in..                    24  12 
Horsepower 

required     %  1 

Weight,    lb 770  950 

Maximum  capacity, 

mild  steel,  in....                    A  % 


Italian  Meeting  of  Iron  and  Steel  Institute 

American    Experience    with    Special    Steels    Resistant    to 

Corrosion — The  "Purer"  the  Steel  the  Better 

for  Structural  Purposes 

(Special  Correspondence) 


'  [Continued  from  The  Iron  Age  of  Oct.  4.  Owing 
to  the  pressure  upon  our  columns  last  week,  it  was 
possible  to  give  only  the  first  day's  proceedings  of  the 
Iron  and  Steel  Institute  meeting  at  Milan,  Italy,  Sept. 
17-18.— Editor.] 

Milan,  Italy,  Sept.  20. — The  Iron  and  Steel  In- 
stitute session  of  Tuesday  morning,  Sept.  18,  was 
opened  with  a  paper  by  Dr.  W.  H.  Hatfield  on  "The 
Influence  of  Nickel  and  Chromium  on  the  Solubility  of 
Steel  (in  Relation  to  Corrosion)."  Sir  William  Ellis 
took  up  the  subject  from  an  engineering  point  of  view 
and  intimated  that  the  work  of  research  was  only  in 
its  beginnings.  It  was  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
know  how  the  effect  of  immersion  in  sea  water  and 
exposure  to  damp  air  would  affect  our  great  steel  struc- 
tures, on  which  enormous  sums  of  money  had  to  be 
spent  annually  by  way  of  applying  protecting  coatings. 
If  these  coatings  could  be  avoided  by  making  a  steel 
that  did  not  need  them,  even  a  high  priced  steel  would 
be  possible  of  consideration.  There  was  a  danger  in 
using  laboratory  figures,  in  that  these  were  always  too 
high,  or  exceptional  cases  which  were  difficult  of  reg- 
ular reproduction  on  a  works  scale.  Once,  however,  a 
long  run  of  actual  operation  results  become  available 
the  matter  would  be  different. 

Special  Steels  Resistant  to  Corrosion 

Doctor  Mathews,  in  discussing  the  paper,  stated 
that  the  new  steels  were  all  right  practically  and  had 
been  developed  and  tried  out  sufficiently  long  to  estab- 
lish their  availability  in  daily  practice.  They  were 
being  made  of  all  kinds  of  compositions  suited  to  spe- 
cial corrosion  resistance  needs,  and  in  the  United 
States  the  trade  name  Resistol  was  given  the  group 
his  company  was  producing.  These  steels  had  been 
tried  out  in  liquid  air — in  fact,  were  used  for  mechan- 
ism operating  in  this  medium — and  for  conducting  acid 
mine  water,  with  perfect  success.  The  Bureau  of  Mines 
had  made  many  tests  in  this  direction,  and  the  iron 
alloys  in  question  were  no  longer  laboratory  curiosities 
but  actual  articles  of  daily  works  production.  It  would 
be  of  interest  to  state  that  Faraday  had  proposed  the 
use  of  these  steels  probably  100  years  ago  in  connec- 
tion with  his  search  for  permanent  reflectors.  When 
it  comes  to  cutting  these  steels,  the  acetylene  torch  had 
to  be  improved  to  a  great  extent  before  this  could  be 
done,  and  even  now  it  takes  10  to  15  times  the  effort 
to  do  the  work  as  with  the  ordinary  steels. 

E.  L.  Dupuy  had  observed  in  high  nickel  steels  a 
selective  corrosion  along  the  lines  of  separation  of  the 
crystals,  with  the  result  that  a  separation  of  the  grains 
took  place.  This  did  not  occur  when  chromium  was 
added.  The  chromium  assured  homogeniety  of  the 
metal,  besides  stabilizing  the  constituents  at  low  tem- 
peratures. 

Dr.  Ridsdale  discussed  the  paper  and  asked  if  the 
Hatfield  alloys  are  now  used  as  resistance  grids  and 
heating  units  for  operation  with  current. 

Doctor  Hatfield  in  reply  enlarged  on  the  general 
problem  of  steel  structures.  It  was  a  fact  that  when 
experimenting  with  nitric  acid  on  steels  of  12  to  14  per 
cent  chromium  a  remarkable  resistance  was  obtained 
to  corrosion.  Even  with  5  per  cent  chromium  the  re- 
sistance was  noticable,  showing  the  complexity  of  the 
problem.  Were  it  not  for  the  scarcity  of  chromium, 
the  earth's  crust  having  but  0.35  per  cent,  the  use  of 
chromium  steels  where  con-osion  has  to  be  dealt  with 
would  not  be  prohibitive.  In  the  United  States  copper 
has  been  tried  along  this  line — some  0.10  to  0.20  per 


cent  having  been  used.  But  copper  has  not  the  influ- 
ence claimed  for  it.  He  held  that  in  the  final  analysis 
it  was  a  question  of  pure  steel.  The  purer — that  is 
free  from  phosphorus,  inclusions,  etc.,  the  better  the 
steel  resisted  corrosive  influences.  Still,  that  would 
naturally  be  the  solution  for  the  millions  of  tons  of 
steel  going  into  structures,  while  for  the  hundreds  of 
tons  of  special  work,  the  new  steels  could  not  be  sur- 
passed as  we  know  them  now.  He  looked  forward  to 
comparing  records  of  English  with  American  steels 
as  the  subject  was  developed  further. 

The  president  here  read  a  cable  from  Sir  Robert 
Hadfield  regi-etting  his  enforced  absence  from  the 
meeting  and  wishing  it  all  success.  A  reply  was  or- 
dered by  the  meeting. 

The  paper  by  Cesare  Martelli  and  Toto  Sotgia  on 
"The  Iron  Ore  Mines  of  Nurra  (Sardinia)"  was  read 
by  the  secretary  and  not  discussed.  Then  the  paper 
by  W.  T.  Griffiths  on  "The  Change  Points  in  Some 
Nickel-Chromium  Steels"  was  read  by  the  secretary, 
and  discussed  by  M.  Dupuy,  who  did  not  agree  with 
the  second  conclusion  of  the  author.  In  the  studies  he 
had  made  with  the  Charconard  dilatometer  on  the  heat- 
ing and  cooling  curves  of  some  chromium-nickel  steels 
in  connection  with  their  mechanical  properties  he  had 
found  some  differences  in  the  critical  points  of  the 
curves.  Quenching  cracks  are  liable  to  form,  and  there 
is  danger  in  heating  the  steel  too  high  before  quenching. 

The  paper  of  E.  D.  Campbell,  J.  F.  Ross  and  W.  L. 
Fink  on  "The  Relative  Efficiency  of  Dry  and  Moist 
Hydrogen  on  the  Decarburization  of  Steel  at  950  deg.  C. 
and  the  Effect  of  Hydrogen  on  the  Phosphorus  Content" 
was  read  by  the  secretary.  The  paper  was  not  dis- 
cussed. 

The  remaining  papers  were  read  by  title.  In  clos- 
ing up  the  sessions  a  vote  of  thanks  was  given  the 
members  of  the  executive  and  reception  committees  of 
Milan,  as  well  as  its  Chamber  of  Commerce.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  institute  and  their  ladies  then  proceeded 
in  a  body  to  the  City  Hall,  where  a  wreath  was  placed 
upon  the  tomb  of  the  unknown  soldier.  The  delegation 
was  received  by  the  Mayor  of  Milan,  with  the  usual 
felicitations  and  responses,  and  a  collation  was  served. 

Works  Inspection  and  Pleasure  Trips 

In  the  afternoon  the  members  were  taken  to  visit 
the  large  works  of  the  Breda  Co.  This  great  plant  is 
essentially  a  producer  of  rolling  stock.  Cars,  locomo- 
tives, steam  and  electric,  are  turned  out  on  a  large 
scale,  also  aeroplanes  in  considerable  numbers,  some 
being  exhibited  in  action  during  the  visit.  One  of  the 
striking  features  of  the  plant  is  a  great  laboratory 
building,  which  in  effect  is  a  technical  school  in  itself. 
The  wisdom  of  experimental  investigation  by  compe- 
tent staffs  is  here  seen  very  plainly.  The  ladies  were 
taken  to  the  International  Exhibition  of  Decorative 
Art  at  the  palace  at  Monza.  Special  cars  were  pro- 
vided and  this  beautiful  palace,  presented  to  Italy  by 
the  King,  was  inspected  and  appreciated.  In  the  eve- 
ning the  president  of  the  institute  gave  a  dinner  in 
honor  of  the  Italian  metallurgists. 

On  Wednesday,  Sept.  19,  a  special  train  conveyed 
the  180  institute  members  and  their  ladies  to  Lake 
Como,  where  a  steamer  took  the  party  to  Caddenabia, 
stopping  at  Bellagio  on  the  way.  The  beautiful  Italian 
lake  was  enjoyed  to  the  utmost,  and  on  arrival  at  the 
destination  the  party  was  conducted  to  the  famous 
Villa  Carlotta,  where  a  superb  dinner  was  tendered 
the  party.    The  excursion  was  given  by  the  Association 
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of  Italian  Metallurgical  Industries,  and  the  Italian 
Government  gave  the  use  of  the  villa  for  the  entertain- 
ment— the  first  in  its  history  for  this  kind  of  a  reunion. 
The  Villa  Carlotta  is  famous  as  the  Italian  home  of 
the  Duke  of  Mecklenburg,  and  it  was  confiscated  by 
Italy  during  the  course  of  the  war. 


The  party  returned  to  Milan  in  the  early  evening, 
and  made  ready  for  an  early  start  on  an  elaborate 
series  of  visits  to  Italian  industrial  cities,  to  last  until 
Oct.  3.  For  this  trip  an  endless  round  of  courtesies 
had  been  arranged. 

K.  M. 


FOR  TRADE  WITH  RUSSIA 

An  American's  Observations  on  Opportunities  Now 
Open  to  This  Country 

Herman  Saxon  of  the  Allied-American  Corporation, 
165  Broadway,  New  York,  who  has  just  returned  from 
a  five  months  visit  in  Russia,  sees  improving  oppor- 
tunities for  trade  between  the  United  States  and 
Russia.  He  says  there  is  still  much  misunderstanding 
of  conditions  in  Russia  among  the  people  of  other 
countries.  The  Russian,  Mr.  Saxon  says,  has  settled 
down  to  work,  there  is  no  disorder,  and  while  the 
country  still  is  suffering  soi-ely  from  the  efltects  of  the 
revolution,  it  is  going  ahead  to  reestablish  its  indus- 
tries and  agriculture.  He  believes  Russia's  ability  to 
import  from  the  United  States  is  considerable,  if 
American  manufacturers  are  willing  to  make  suitable 
credit  arrangements.  The  Russian  Government  has 
the  import  situation  well  in  hand.  No  goods  can  be 
imported  except  by  Government  license,  and  the  li- 
censes are  limited  to  those  articles  which  are  regarded 
as  immediate  necessities  in  the  rehabilitation  of  the 
country.  Motor  cars,  for  example,  are  on  the  pro- 
hibited list  for  one  year,  the  result  being  that  the 
limited  number  of  automobiles  in  Russia  are  being 
bartered  back  and  forth  at  ridiculously  high  prices. 

Most  of .  Russia's  imports  are  now  coming  from 
Germany  and  England,  the  former  country  in  par- 
ticular having  extended  liberal  credit.  Cotton,  tin. 
lead  and  other  metals,  hand  tools,  small  and  medium- 
sized  farm  implements,  and  actual  necessities,  as  food 
and  clothing,  comprise  the  bulk  of  the  imports.  Russia 
needs  a  couple  of  good  crops,  Mr.  Saxon  says,  before 
the  country  can  extend  its  purchasing  power  into  other 
channels. 

While  railroad  equipment  has  deteriorated  to  a 
considerable  extent,  trains  are  running  on  all  lines. 
In  Petrograd  life  goes  on  much  as  before  the  war, 
except  for  the  absence  of  some  of  the  glitter.  Theatres, 
the  opera,  street  cars,  shops,  are  proceeding  along 
normal  lines.  The  Russian  Government  is  willing  to 
offer  concessions  to  foreign  capital  to  develop  oil  wells, 
mining,  steel  manufacture,  etc.,  and  American  capital 
and  enterprise  are  particularly  invited. 

Mr.  Saxon  leaves  New  York  this  week  on  a  tour 
to  various  manufacturing  plants  in  the  United  States 
before  returning  to  Russia.  His  company  represents 
a  number  of  American  manufacturers   there. 


La  Follette  Coal  and  Iron  Co.'s  Improvements 

The  La  Follette  Coal  &  Iron  Co.,  which  operates 
three  large  coal  mines,  several  iron  mines  and  a  blast 
furnace  at  La  Follette,  Tenn.,  is  making  a  number  of 
important  improvements  to  its  manufacturing  facil- 
ities in  the  iron  department.  First  is  the  installation 
of  a  pig  casting  machine  of  the  Pittsburgh  coal  washer 
tj-pe.  It  will  be  a  single  strand  machine  but  arranged 
for  installing  a  second  strand  later.  The  single  strand 
machine  will  handle  .300  to  400  tons  of  iron  per  24  hrs. 
The  iron  will  be  delivered  to  the  casting  machine  in 
Pugh  hot  metal  cars  of  7.5-ton  capacity.  Special  at- 
tention has  also  been  given  to  the  form  of  molds  so 
as  to  produce  pigs  which  can  be  easily  piled  in  stock, 
readily  broken  and  still  not  be  too  heavy  for  one  man 
to  handle. 

The  company  is  also  building  a  numbor  of  con- 
crete ore  storage  bins  to  renlace  old  wooden  bins  This 
reconstruction  has  been  under  way  for  a  number  of 
years   and    when    the   present   new   bins   are   completed 


the  entire  trestle  and  bin  storage  system  will  be  of 
reinforced  concrete,  equipped  with  automatic  doors, 
delivering  coke,  ore  and  limestone  into  charging  cars 
on  an  outside  ground  level  track  instead  of  the  tunnel. 
The  improvement  will  reduce  considerably  the  number 
of  employees  required  for  handling  both  raw  materials 
and  pig  iron. 

The  La  Follette  Coal  &  Iron  Co.  began  a  general 
program  of  rehabilitation  some  six  or  seven  years 
ago,  starting  with  the  electrification  of  the  haulage 
system  for  the  coal  mines  and  the  substitution  of  elec- 
tric mining  machinery  for  pick  mining,  followed  by 
the  complete  re-building  and  enlargement  of  the  blast 
furnace  in  1921.  Plans  are  under  consideration  for 
the  installation  of  a  by-product  coke  plant  of  sufficient 
size  to  take  care  of  the  present  and  anticipated  needs 
of  the  company. 


Stocks   of  Coal   and   Coke 

Washington,  Oct.  9. — The  average  stocks  of  bitu- 
minous coal  at  steel  plants  on  Sept.  1  consisted  of  33 
days'  supply  as  against  35  days  on  Aug.  1,  while  stocks 
at  by-product  coke  plants  consisted  of  30  days,  as 
compared  with  27  days,  according  to  a  report  issued 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  and  the  Geological  Survey. 
Of  the  steel  works  stocks,  there  were  28  days'  supply  of 
steam  coal  and  42  days'  supply  of  gas  coal  on  Sept.  1, 
while  respective  figures  for  by-product  plants  were 
31  days  and  29  days. 

The  report  states  that  consumers  of  soft  coal  con- 
tinue to  add  to  their  storage  piles  during  August  and 
on  Sept.  1.  They  had  on  hand  approximately  56,000,- 
000  net  tons,  an  increase  of  4,000,000  tons  over  Aug. 
1.  Measured  in  terms  of  tons,  stocks  increased  7.7  per 
cent  in  August.  Measured  in  terms  of  days'  supply, 
the  increase  was  4.5  per  cent.  The  smaller  increase  in 
days'  supply  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  rate 
of  coal   consumption  increased  in   August. 


Cast-Iron  Pipe  Statistics  for  August 

Washington,  Oct.  8.— The  Department  of  Com- 
merce announces  statistics  on  the  production,  orders, 
sales  and  shipments  of  cast-iron  pipe  for  August,  1923. 
The  report  includes  returns  from  12  establishments  and 
is  confined  to  bell  and  spigot  pressure  pipe  exclusively. 
The  summary  by  total  tonnage  for  each  of  the  princi- 
pal items  of  the  industry  is  as  follows: 

Tons 

Cast-iron  pipe  produced  during  the  month 84,588 

Cast-iron  pipe  shipped  during  the  moumh 84,843 

Orders  for  cast-iron  pipe  specified  to  be  shipped  from 

stock     ..• 14,727 

Orders   for   cast-iron    pipe   specified    to    be   made    on 

orders 16S.518 

Orders  for  cast-iron  pipe  not  specified  as  to  sizes.  .  .  .        6.860 


Pennsylvania    Employment   and   Earnings 

Information  supplied  by  the  State  Department  of 
Labor  and  Industry  of  Pennsylvania  for  August  in- 
cludes reports  from  652  plants  having  263,775  em- 
ployees. The  payroll  for  one  week  was  $7,142,705, 
giving  an  average  wage  of  $27.07  per  week.  Steel 
works  and  rolling  mills  included  42  plants,  47,605  em- 
ployees, $1,363,898  payroll,  and  .$28.65  average  wage. 
Structural  steel  works  shows  the  highest  average  wage 
of  all  with  $46.04  per  week.  Glass  workers  with 
$40.55  are  in  second  position.  Automobile  workers  had 
an  average  wage  of  $26.20;  car  builders  and  repairers 
of  $31.38,  employees  of  foundries  and  machine  shops 
of  $32.47;   blast  furnace  workers  of  $27.32   per  week. 


French  Industrial  Building  Construction 

Features  in  a  French  Autoniohile  Plant  Inclutle  Glass  Roofs, 

Light  Weight  Trusses  and  Tile— Round  Pole 

Framing  Dining  the  War 

BY    H.    M.    LANE 


A  LL  through  France  the  method  of  buildinjj:  con- 
ZA  stinction  varies  greatly  from  that  generally 
■^  -*-  found  in  the  United  States,  and  in  must  cases 
shows  clearly  that  our  French  friends  have  been  at- 
tempting to  save  small  amounts  of  metal  at  the  ex- 
pense of  a  larger  expenditure  in  fabrication  labor  than 
is  the  case  in  America. 

Another  interesting  feature  in  their  plants  is  the 
extensive  use  of  glass  roofs  in  areaways,  connecting 
buildings,  above  loading  platforms  and  in  other  similar 
locations.  This  is  made  possible  on  account  of  two 
conditions  which  do  not  exist  in  most  of  our  country. 
Both  the  snow  and  the  wind  loads  encountered  are 
much  less  than  here.     In  Paris  the  temperature  is  so 


mild  that  there  is  practically  never  ice  enough  on  the 
Seine  to  impede  navigation,  and  they  do  not  have  such 
violent  windstorms  as  we  do. 

Fig.  1,  a  glass-covered  court  between  two  buildings 
in  the  plant  of  Andre  Citroen,  illustrates  a  general  type 
used  in  many  French  factories,  and  particularly  in  Mr. 
Citroen's  automobile  factories.  It  will  be  noted  that 
the  roof  truss  is  of  very  light  construction,  and  that 
there  are  longitudinal  braces  made  of  light  lattice 
trusses.  The  sheets  of  glass  in  the  roof  itself  are 
considerably  over  two  meters  (6%  ft.)  in  length,  but 
the  glass  is  not  wire  glass,  and  in  fact  wire  glass  is 
not  extensively  used  in  France. 

Fig.  2  shows  a  loading  platform  covered  with  a  glass 


which    support    this    roof,    being 
American  engineers 


Fig.  2  —  Glass  Marquise 
Over  Loading  Platform. 
The  trusses  supporting 
this  roof  are  typical  of 
ornamental  trusses  ex- 
tensively used  throughout 
France,  the  lower  chords 
of  the  trusses  adjacent 
to  the  columns  being  in 
the    form    of    arches 


Pig.  3 — Typical  French 
Saw  -  Tooth  Building. 
Three  adjacent  saw- 
tooth sections  of  this 
roof  are  framed  as  one 
truss,  and  there  is  a 
compression  member 
that  extends  across 
above  the  points  of  the 
saw  tooth 
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Fig.  4 — Sand-Blast 
Equipment  in  Heat- 
Treating  Depart- 
ment. Above  these 
machines  can  be 
seen  a  typical 
French  tile  roof 
supported  on 
wooden  rafters, 
with  very  light 
wood  strips  for 
purlins 


roof  marquise.  This  extends  out  over  the  main  portion 
of  the  bodies  of  the  trucks  being  loaded,  and  protects 
the  loading  operation  from  the  weather.  In  this  case, 
also,  the  lightness  of  the  structural  steel  members  is 
noticeable,  but  this  truss  is  markedly  different  from  that 
shown  in  Fig.  1  on  account  of  the  fact  that  at  the 
column  the  lower  chord  of  the  truss  takes  the  form  of 
an  arch,  and  this  is  true  in  many  French  buildings. 

In  the  right  foreground  of  this  view  is  one  of  the 
standard  10-hp.  Citroen  cars  with  a  caterpillar  attach- 
ment, such  as  was  used  on  the  cars  that  crossed  the 
Sahara  desert  last  winter.  In  the  left  foreground  is 
one  of  the  5-hp.  cars  under  test.  Around  between  the 
buildings  is  a  runway  used  for  testing  all  of  the  5-hp. 
cars  as  they  are  turned  out. 

Many  of  the  buildings  have  saw-tooth  roofs  and 
there  is  ample  light,  which  usually  is  arranged  to  face 
the  north.  Fig.  3  shows,  in  a  portion  of  the  assembly 
department  of  the  plant,  in  which  the  5-hp.  motors  are 
assembled,  a  considerably  different  type  of  roof.  The 
lower  chords  of  the  trusses  are  made  of  built-up  chan- 
nels or  girders,  and  over  the  top  of  the  roof  are  car- 
ried top  chord  members  of  the  truss,  so  that  three 
saw-tooth  bays  are  spanned  by  one  truss.  The  roof 
itself  in  this  case  is  made  of  light  concrete  arches 
thrown  between  channels,  and  this  in  turn  is  covered 
with  a  standard  French  tile  roof. 

Particular  attention  is  called  to  the  height  of  the 
plant,  and  to  the  remarkably  light  and  airy  appearance 
of  the  entire  structure.  This  is  true  of  all  of  the  build- 
ings of  this  organization,  and  particularly  so  of  the 
newer  buildings.  Some  of  the  old  buildings  which 
were  taken  over  from  previous  organizations  naturally 
do  not  comply  with  Mr.  Citroen's  desires  so  completely 
as  those  which  have  been  built  under  his  direct  manage- 
ment. 

Fig.  4  shows  a  corner  of  a  sand  blast  room  in  con- 
nection with  the  heat-treating  department,  and  in  the 
upper  central  portion  of  this  can  be  seen  the  under 
side  of  a  typical  French  tile  roof.     In  this  case  light 


bteel  trusses  at  approximately  20-ft.  centers  support 
light  longitudinal  lattice  members,  which  in  turn  carry 
wooden  rafters  a  little  smaller  than  our  2  x  4's.  These 
in  turn  carry  wooden  strips  upon  which  the  clay  tiles 
are  supported.  The  individual  tiles  are  not  very  heavy 
and  this  makes  a  light,  substantial  roof  structure  which 
is  used  on  a  large  proportion  of  the  French  manufac- 
turing buildings. 

Fig.  5,  another  typical  illustration  in  one  of  the  as- 
sembly units  of  the  Citroen  factory,  shows  another 
method  of  illumination  commonly  used  in  these  plants. 
The  upper  third  of  the  roof  is  a  glass  skylight  sup- 
ported on  light  steel  trusses.  This  illustration  shows 
also  the  light  lattice  columns  in  use,  though  in  this 
particular  plant  the  columns  are  much  heavier  than 
usual  on  account  of  the  fact  that  this  building  was 
arranged  to  carry  light  traveling  cranes  if  necessary. 
At  the  far  end  of  the  right-hand  bay  can  be  seen  the 
typical  arched  windows  used  in  the  gables  of  all  build- 
ings which  run  out  to  the  street. 

At  present  progressive  assembly  is  used  to  a  very 
large  extent  in  putting  the  cars  together,  but  they  now 
have  plans  for  progressive  assembly  conveyors,  which 
are  being  designed  by  the  Palmer  Bee  Co.,  Detroit, 
and  progressive  enameling  ovens,  designed  by  Young 
Brothers,  Detroit.  The  European  markets  demand  a 
much  wider  variety  of  bodies  than  do  the  American 
markets;  this  necessitates  having  on  the  floor  at  any 
given  time  a  large  number  of  body  types,  as  will  readily 
be  seen  in  this  illustration. 

An  article  of  this  kind  would  not  be  complete  with- 
out saying  something  about  the  war-time  buildings. 
During  the  war  structural  steel  could  not  be  had,  and 
yet  it  was  necessary  to  put  up  many  large  manufac- 
turing plants  and  to  put  them  up  quickly.  Some  French 
engineers  solved  the  problem  in  a  truly  characteristic 
manner.  The  buildings  were  fabricated  entirely  with 
round  poles  just  as  they  came  from  the  tree,  the  poles 
simply  having  the  bark  removed  from  them. 

Fig.  6  shows  a  typical  interior  of  one  of  these  build- 


Fig.  5— Assembly  Dep.irtment  of  Automobile  Factory.     Particular    atte 
of  light  afforded  by  the  central  skylight,  and  also  i 
ing  facing  the  street 
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Fiii.    6— BuiklinK 


ith  It.M.t'  Tiussis  Framrd  from  Round  Poles.  DuriiiK  tlie  war  it  was  impossible  to  get 
reat  many  buildings  were  put  up  In  FYance,  the  frames  of  which  were  constructed  en- 
jnd   poles,   which   were  fastened   together  with  bolts,  drift  pins,  and  sheet  metal  strips 


ings  with  its  round  pole  roof  trusses.  It  will  be  noted 
that  the  vertical  members  in  the  center  of  the  trusses 
have  been  carried  2  or  3  ft.  below  the  lower  chord  line, 
so  as  to  afford  a  joint  into  which  the  diagonal  longi- 
tudinal members  which  support  the  ridge  could  be 
framed.  All  of  these  diagonal  braces  were  held  in 
place  by  drift  bolts  or  spikes,  and,  in  addition,  were 


joined  by  sheel;  metal  pieces  which  were  stamped  or 
iformed  into  the  approximate  shape  of  the  face  of  the 
timbers  they  were  to  join,  and  then  were  hammered 
into  place  and  nailed  to  the  timbers.  The  result  is  a 
very  substantial  structure,  and  these  buildings  should, 
in  the  natural  course  of  events,  have  a  remarkably 
long  life. 


WILL   NEED   MACHINE    TOOLS 


Probable  Requirements  of  Japan — Narrow  Escape 
from  Recent  Earthquake 

Arthur  Jackson,  representative  of  the  Potter  & 
Johnston  Machine  Co.,  Pawtucket,  R.  I.,  was  in  Japan 
at  the  time  of  the  great  earthquake.  He  has  arrived 
in  Seattle  and  in  a  letter  to  The  Iron  Age  says  Japan 
will  need  all  kinds  of  machine  tools.  He  gives  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  his  experiences: 

"I  shall  be  greatly  obliged  if  you  will  kindly  report 
in  The  Iron  Age  the  safety  of  both  wife  and  myself, 
after  going  through  the  Japan  earthquake.  Jay  W. 
Myers  of  the  National  Acme  Co.  is  also  safe.  I  met 
him  on  the  President  Jefferson  two  days  afterward; 
he  was  uninjured. 

"At  the  time  of  the  earthquake,  I  was  in  our  agent's 
office,  the  Yamatake  Co.  of  Tokio.  The  building  did 
not  fall  but  nearly  all  the  buildings  around  did  and 
the  fires  started  immediately;  so  it  is  very  doubtful 
if  it  is  saved. 

"I  helped  in  rescue  work  for  two  hours  and  then 
started  to  walk  to  my  home  in  Yokohama.  I  passed 
the  office  of  Andrews  &  George,  which  was  still  stand- 
ing, but  the  fires  were  creeping  toward  it.  I  passed 
the  following  engineering  works  which  were  down  or 
on  fire:  Shibaura  Engineering  Works,  Oki  Denki,  Nip- 
pon Electric  Co.,  all  of  Tokio;  Tokio  Gas  &  Electric 
Co.  of  Omori;  Niigata  Iron  Works  of  Kamata;  Nip- 
ponophone  Co.,  Tokio  Electric  Co.,  and  the  Kanagafugi 
Mill,  all  of  Kawasaki;  Asano  Dockyard  of  Tsurumi, 
Yokohama  Dockyard  and  every  factory  in  Yokohama. 
The  Yokosuka  Naval  Arsenal  is  also  entirely  destroyed. 
There  were  large  oil  tanks  on  the  hills  above  the  town 
of  Yokosuka,  all  of  which  caught  fire  and  sent  streams 
of  fire  into  the   town   and  dockyard. 

"The  loss  of  life  is  enormous,  as  many  were  caught 
in  the  factories  or  in  homes  and  there  was  no  chance 
of  escape.  Thousands  got  caught  in  the  rivers  of 
burning  oil  that  came  from  the  oil  stores  of  the  large 
oil  companies.  I  had  many  narrow  escapes  from  fall- 
ing buildings,  or  of  being  roasted  alive,  but  I  managed 
to  get  through  it  all  and  found  my  wife  safe,  except 
for  a  few  bruises,  in  a  field  near  what  was  left  of  our 
house,  at  3  o'clock  the  next  morning. 

"We  walked  through  the  ruins  of  Yokohama  the 
next  day  to  the  shore,  where  we  were  picked  up  by  a 
boat  from  the  Steel  Navigator.   We  stayed  on  her  decks 


all  that  night  and  transferred  to  the  President  Jeffer- 
son the  next  day.  We  were  much  pleased  to  meet  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  R.  Kimbara  aboard  her,  both  unhurt.  Mr. 
Kimbara  is  a  partner  of  the  Yamatake  Co.  We  lost 
all  our  personal  possessions,  except  some  underwear, 
a  jacket  and  a  safety  razor  that  I  managed  to  get  from 
the  ruins  of  our  home.  The  clothes  that  I  was  wear- 
ing were  ruined  by  oil,  fire  and  water. 

"Japan  will  be  in  the  market  for  every  type  of 
machine  tool,  especially  if  it  is  decided  to  build  up  the 
devasted  area.  It  is  very  doubtful  if  Yokohama  will 
ever  be  rebuilt  again,  it  seems  as  though  the  fac- 
tories of  Osaka,  Kobe  and  Kyoto  will  have  a  very 
busy  time  ahead  of  them,  as  they  are  out  of  the  earth- 
quake zone." 

Australian   Plant  Will  Need  Equipment 

Washington,  Oct.  8. — The  State'  Government  of 
Australia  has  authorized  the  Chief  Commissioner  of 
Railways  to  replace  the  present  railroad  work  shops 
at  Islington  with  an  entirely  new  and  modernly 
equipped  plant,  says  a  report  received  by  the  Industrial 
Machinery  Division,  Department  of  Commerce  from 
Consul  Henry  H.  Balch,  Adelaide,  Australia.  The 
buildings  and  the  equipment,  according  to  official  es- 
timates, will  cost  not  less  than  £200,000  sterling.  The 
work  will  begin  at  an  early  date.  Some  idea  of  the 
importance  of  the  shops  is  obtained  from  the  fact  that 
there  are  about  2350  miles  of  railroad  lines  on  which 
about  500  locomotives  are  run. 

The  plant  is  to  be  equipped  with  modern  machinery 
such  as  any  up-to-date  railroad  shops  require,  and 
most  of  the  equipment  will  have  to  be  imported.  The 
equipment  will  consist  of  wheel  lathes,  ordinary  lathes, 
drills,  drill  presses,  shapers,  planers,  boring  machines, 
cranes,  etc. 


"Anti-Friction  Bearings  in  the  Steel  Mill"  is  the 
title  of  a  paper  read  before  the  Association  of  Iron  and 
Steel  Electrical  Engineers  by  A.  M.  MacCutcheon,  chief 
engineer  Reliance  Electric  &  Engineering  Co.,  Cleve- 
land. This  paper,  together  with  the  discussion  upon  it, 
has  been  reprinted  by  the  Reliance  company  in  a  pam- 
phlet of  52  pages,  which  is  available  for  distribution 
on  application  to  the  company.  The  paper  is  of  general 
interest  and  value  to  users  and  designers  of  machinery 
and  power  equipment,  not  only  in  the  steel  industry 
but  in  other  industries. 
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Low  Type   of  Electric  Lift  Truck 

The  Elwell-Parker  Electric  Co.,  Cleveland,  has 
brought  out  a  new  low  type  of  electric  lift  truck  which 
has  been  designed  particularly  for  handling  the  same 
load  platforms  that  are  used  in  connection  with  the 
hand  life  type  trucks  which  elevate  the  load  by  pushing 
down  the  handle.  This  truck  has  been  developed  espe- 
cially for  plants  using  large  numbers  of  platforms  on 
which  material  is  placed  while  going  through  the  manu- 
facturing processes  or  while  in  storage. 

The  truck  has  a  riveted  steel  frame  and  its  motor 
drives  22  by  SVz- 
in.  rubber-t  i  r  e  d 
wheels  through  a 
w  o  r  m  reduction 
running  in  oil. 
The  frame  is 
suspended  on 
springs  over  this 
drive  axle.  A 
compartment  lo- 
c  a  t  e  d  directly 
above  the  driv- 
ing axle  houses 
an  electric  stor- 
a  g  e  battery  of 
cithei  alkaline  or 
It  ad  type.  This 
liatteiy  is  of  suffi- 
uent  capacity  to 
(ipeiate  the  truck 
continuously  an 
entiie  day.  It  is 
stated  that  the 
motor  will  drive 
the  loaded  truck 
up  a  10  per  cent 
incline  or  a  grade 
that  cannot  be 
made  with  a 
hand  lift  truck. 
The  a.xle  beneath 
the  truck  platform  is  equipped  with  5%  by  4-in.  wheels 
and  the  top  of  the  movable  platform  is  built  of  %-in. 
steel  plate,  18  in.  wide  and  46  in.  long.  This  platform 
clears  the  floor  6V4  in.  when  in  its  lowered  position  and 
9%  in.  when  elevated,  providing  a  3%-in.  lift. 

The  truck  platform  is  supported  on  three  heavy 
steel  links,  pivoted  on  the  truck  frame.  Each  link  has 
a  pressure  greased  renewable  bushing  to  assure  easy 
action  and  low  upkeep.  The  platform  is  raised  or  low- 
ered by  rocking  and  lifting  simultaneously.  In  other 
words,  the  loaded  platform  is  moved  slightly  toward 
the  operator  when  being  raised  and  clears  any  obstruc- 
tion located  beyond  the  load  which  might  interfere  with 
the  elevation  of  the  load.  The  load  is  lifted  by  means 
of  an  arm  or  screw  ram  attached  to  the  rear  of  this 
rocking  platform  between  two  of  the  supporting  links. 
The  other  end  of  the  ram  is  drawn  into  a  threaded  nut 
which  is  the  hub  of  a  bronze  worm  wheel  which  in  turn 
is  driven  by  a  steel  worm  directly  splined  onto  the 
armature  shaft  of  a  second  motor  which  receives  power 
from  the  battery. 

To  pick  up  a  loaded  platform  the  operator  drives 
the  narrow  platform  of  his  truck  beneath  it,  closes  a 
switch  and  the  motor  actuates  the  mechanism  which 
lifts  the  load  in  ten  seconds,  stopping  automatically 
when  it  has  reached  full  height.  The  platform  may 
be  stopped  manually  at  any  intermediate  point.  After 
reaching  its  destination  the  load  is  electrically  lowered. 
Flexibility  is  a  feature  of  the  truck  which  can  be 
operated  through  aisles  that  have  been  laid  out  for 
hand  lift  trucks.  All  four  wheels  are  steerable.  The 
truck  can  carry  a  load  and  at  the  same  time  haul  a 
loaded  lift  truck  as  a  trailer.  The  truck's  capacity  is 
4000  lb.  and  its  speed  loaded,  300  to  400  ft.  per  min. 


Mechanical  Engineers  to  Meet  in  Chattanooga 

Oct.    23    and    24    have   been    selected    for    the    fall 
regional  meeting  of  the  American  Society  of  Mechan- 


Flexi 


ical  Engineers  at  the  Hotel  Patten,  Chattanooga,  Tenn., 
when  the  power  development  of  the  South  will  form  an 
important  part  of  the  program.  Practical  applications 
of  welding  will  be  featured,  while  the  session  of  Oct. 
24  will  be  devoted  to  management  problems.  Senator 
Newell  Sanders  will  preside  at  each  of  the  three  tech- 
nical'  sessions.     The  program  follows: 

Tuesday  Morning,   Oct.    23.   Session  on  Welding 
"Welding  in  Locomotive  Repair   Shops,"  by  Fred   E.   Rogers, 

Davis-BournonviUe  Co.,  Jersey  City. 
"Welding  Pressure  Vessels  and  Pipe  Lines,"  by  S.  W.  Miller, 

Rochester,  N.   Y..  Welding  Works. 
"Arc  Welding,"  by  Richard  D.  Reed,  H.  B.  Smith  Co.,  West- 

fleld,   Mass. 
Motion  Picture  :  "O-xygen  the  Wonder  Worker." 

Afternoon :  Excursion  to  Hales  Bar  Steam  Power  Plant. 
Evening,   Session   on   Power   and   Fuel 
Address  by  President  John   Lyle  Harrington. 
"Power    Development    of    the    Southern    Appalachian    Slope," 
by  John   A.   Switzer  and  W.    R.   Woolrich,   both  of   Uni- 
versity of  Tennessee,  Knoxville. 
"Use    of    Pulverized    Fuel    as    Applied    to    the    Open-Hearth 
Furnace   in   Small   Plants,"  by  R.  H.  Lowndes. 
Wednesday  Morning,   Oct.   24,   Session  on  M.inagement 
"Methods    of    Measuring    Management,"    by    Joseph    W.    Roe, 

New  York  University. 
"Computation    of    Ratios    for    the    Measurement    of    Manage- 
ment," by   D.   W.  Knowles. 
Discussion  of  Principles  Governing  Location  and  Size  of  In- 
dustrial Plants. 
Afternoon :    Excursion    to   Crane   Co.   enamelware   plant   and 
points  of  scenic  interest. 


Lake   Superior   Iron   Ore   Shipments   in 
September 

Shipments  of  iron  ore  from  Lake  Superior  in  Sep- 
tember were  9,095,981  gross  tons  as  compared  with 
6,801,299  tons  in  September,  1922.  This  is  an  increa.se 
of  2,294,682  tons  or  33.74  per  cent.  The  season's  ship- 
ments to  Oct.  1,  this  year,  have  been  45,988,845  tons  as 
compared  with  33,111,238  tons  to  Oct.  1,  1922,  an  in- 
crease of  12,877,607  tons  or  38.89  per  cent.  The  follow- 
ing table  gives  the  September  and  season  shipments  by 
ports  and  the  corresponding  figures  for  1922   in  gross 


r—. — September , 

, To  Sept.  1- ^ 

1922 

1922 

Escanaba    . . 

.      569,060 

820,520 

4,564,527 

3,325,625 

Marquette  .  . 

.      342,643 

311,758 

2,120.986 

1,625.903 

Ashland     .  .  . 

.  1,050,443 

928,712 

5,199,694 

4,642.345 

.  2,744,199 

1,781,670 

13,751,785 

8,484,713 

Duluth 

.  3,486,943 

2,159,754 

15,310,275 

10,183.478 

Two  Harbor.s 

.      902,693 

798,885 

5,041,578 

4,849,174 

Total    9,095,981       6,801.299        45,988,845        33,111,238 

Increase     2,294,682      2,888,177        12,877,607        14,450.044 

The  Duluth  proportion  this  year  to  Oct.  1  of 
33.29  per  cent  is  larger  than  a  year  ago  when  it  was 
30.76  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  Great  Northern  dock  at 
Superior  is  credited  with  26.42  per  cent  of  the  total 
shipments  this  year  against  22.96  per  cent  last  year. 


The  fall  convention  and  annual  meeting  of  the 
Ohio  State  Foundr>-men's  Association  will  be  held  in 
Toledo,  Ohio,  Nov.  15  and  16.  A  program  of  unusual 
interest  is  being  prepared  and  details  will  be  announced 
at  a  later  date. 


Natural  Gas  in  1919-1921 

A  pamphlet,  by  R.  S.  McBride  and  E.  G.  Sievers, 
that  is  a  portion  of  the  publication  of  "Mineral  Re- 
sources of  the  United  States,"  has  been  issued  by  the 
Geological  Survey.  It  is  pointed  out  that  more  than 
2,600,000  domestic  consumers  and  about  21,000  indus- 
trial or  commercial  consumers  use  natural  gas  for 
fuel.  About  $175,000,000  of  natural  gas  was  used  in 
1921,  compared  with  $250,000,000  in  manufactured  gas. 
The  unit  price  of  the  latter  is  much  higher  and  its 
heating  value  per  cubic  foot  much  lower  than  with 
natural  gas. 

Production  of  natural  gas  is  reported  at  798,823 
million  cu.  ft.  in  1919;  860,540  in  1920,  and  724,052  in 
1921.  The  average  price  at  which  this  gas  was  sold 
increased  during  the  three  years  from  21.0c.  per  M. 
cu.  ft.  to  24.6c.  and  26.4c.  Prices  of  manufactured 
gas  have  been  between  90c.  and  $1  continuously,  ex- 
cept for  a  dip  in  1916  and  1917  to  a  minimum  of  87c. 


Electric  Transportation  in  Steel  Mills 

Considerations  of  Cost  of  Installation,  Operation  and  Mainte- 
nance— Why  Third  Rail  Is  Better  Than  Overhead  Wires 
— Comparison  with  Steam  Locomotives 

nv  F.  0.   SCHNURE* 


YARD  transportation  within  a  steel  plant  probably  the    existing    power   system.      The    installation    of   the 

represents   the   largest  variety,  if  not  the  most  third  rail  cost  $2  per  running  foot,  distributed  as  fol- 

sovere   work,   of   any   industrial   haulage.     Yard  lows: 

electrification   as   a   factor   in   bringing   lower   haulage  Rail    17  per  cent 

costs  should  be  of  prime  interest  to  the  steel  industry.  Insulators   12  per  cent 

Present  steam  practice,  and  electric  in  other  fields,  S'-'^'k ^t  '^"^"^  '^^"t 

indicate  that  two  sizes  of  locomotive  are  required  for  Bonds'^^.  .'....'.'....'.'......... .....'.     5  per  cent 

steel  plapt  service  and  that  these  should  average  about  Miscellaneous  bolts,  wire,  etc 11  per  cent 

40  and  80  tons  per  unit.     This  classification  makes  it  Labor   40  per  cent 

simple  to  standardize  on  the  40-ton  unit,  the  control  on  Operating  Results 
which  should  be  so  arranged  that  two  such  units  could  „  ,  .  ,  i.-  i  ■,  i,  ^ 
be  operated  in  multiple  by  one  man  on  the  heavier  ser-  Three  months'  operation  of  our  third  rail  on  hot 
vice.  Since  the  maximum  operating  speed  does  not  metal  work  has  resulted  m  only  two  failures— one  from 
exceed  12  to  15  miles  an  hour,  it  is  a  question  whether  the  derailment  of  a  truck  which  required  repairs  to 
it  would  be  necessary  to  consider  the  more  expensive  both  track  and  third  rail  and  the  other  from  ground- 
double  truck  or  articulated  unit,  although  it  is  felt  that  '"^  "^  ^  rail  insulator  by  hot  metal  spillage.  From  the 
this  type  may  present  certain  advantages  on  service  "suits  obtained  so  far,  it  would  appear  that  the  adop- 
where  sharp  "and  irregular  curves  abound.  Forty-ton  tion  of  a  third  rail  oyer  the  entire  plant  would  be  sat.s- 
units,  equipped  with  four  railroad  type  motors,  when  factory,  with  possibly  the  addition  of  cable  reels  for 
operated  in  multiple,  would  draw  proportionally  less  "f^  »«  open-hearth  charging  floors  and  shops  when  the 
power  from  the  distribution  system  than  large,  high-  physical  location  of  the  rail  might  be  objectionable. 
speed  single  unit  locomotives,  and  would  therefore  mean  The  locomotive  used  on  this  installation  is  a  honie- 
considerable  saving  in  feeder  and  station  capacity.  "^ade  rigid  frame  motor  car  to  which  two  (o-hp.  (%  hr. 
In  a  plant  employing  2.5  steam  locomotives,  ranging  rating)  back-geared  mill  type  motors  have  been 
from  50  to  75  tons  capacity,  it  is  altogether  likely  that  adapted.  Similar  units  are  in  service  handling  the 
20  electrical  units  would  perform  the  same  work.  receiving  car  at  the  coke  batteries.     This  unit  weighs 

about  20  tons  and  has  an  estimated  draw  bar  pull  of 

Reasons  for  Third  Rail  about  8000   lb.     It  will   handle   two   100,000-lb.   loaded 

The  third  rail  lends  itself  more  readily  to  steel  plant  l^dle    cars    or   four   65,000-lb     empty   ladle   cars    at    a 

yard   electrification   than  an   overhead   trolley   for  two  ^P^^d  ^f  12  to  15  mi  es  per  hour. 

reasons:  First,  it  does  not  interfere  with  the  work  of  The  labor  required  for  its  operation  consists  of  one 
locomotive  cranes;  second,  it  is  better  able  to  handle  oP^'ator  and  a  switchman  both  being  open-heaith  em- 
the  heavy  operation  at  bw  voltage.  There  are  two  Ploy,^^;  during  June,  6864  tons  of  hot  meta  wer« 
kinds  of  third  rail  systems,  one  the  top  contact  and  the  handled,  requiring  .380  round  trips,  making  a  total  mile- 
other  the  bottom  contact  system.  For  yard  work,  where  age  of  274.  The  average  trailing  lo-/-"Y„V'i  ' tfve 
.,   ,                 ,     ,      ,           ,                         ^  ,       ,      •    1  i  and  car — was  annroximatelv  50  tons  and  the  locomotive 

switchmen  and  plant  employees  may  not  be  denied  free      ■*""  ^"^^      ""^  aijpiu^  u         v  „„„„,„v,<.^ 

and  safe  passage  over  all  portions  of  the  yard,  the  hot-  and   safety   car   about  34   tons.     The   power  consumed 

tom  contact  system  is  preferable.  ^'«s  3600  kwhr. 

The  third  rail  should  be  built  as  low  and  close  to  the  Comparison  of  Fuel  Usage 
track  as  possible  and  be  covered  with  impregnable  g^^^  ^.^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^,^^^^  ^^^^  d.uration  on  a 
wood  or  other  insulator,  so  that  its  bottom  and  about  ^^^  ^^  ^^^.  ^^^^^  locomotives,  covering  each  class  of 
_%-in.  of  its  lower  vertical  surfaces  are  exposed.  Plac-  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^j^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ;„  ^^^  o„t. 
ing  It  low  makes  it  easy  to  step  across  .and,  with  the  ^.j,  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^.^^^  ^^^^  ^-^^^  ^^  ^^^a 
insulated  cover,  ,t  can  be  stepped  on  without  danger.  ^^^^  ^j,^^^,^  comparison  with  electrically  operated  units 
Locating  it  as  close  to  the  track  as  clearances  of  the  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^.^^  .^  ^^^^^.  ^^^^^  g^  ^^^.^^  ^j^j^  ^^^, 
rolling  equipment  will  permit,  makes  it  easier  for  the  ,.^^^  ^^^  ^^^  amount  of  coal  required  per  trailing  ton 
contact  equipment  to  cross  switches  and  crossings  and  ^.^^^  allowing  2  lb.  of  coal  per  k-whr.  for  the  electric 
enter  buildings.  ^^^j^.^^  ^^  ^^^^^^^  ^  f^g,  ^.^^io  ^j  ^g  per  cent  with  steam 
Costs  the  Deciding  Factor  locomotives,  with  no  allowance  for  banking  fires.  The 
In  the  steel  plant  there  is  small  possibility  of  in-  average  trailing  ton  miles,  which  is  the  weight  in  tons 
creased  traffic  on  existing  tracks,  so  that  electric  trans-  of  the  loaded  train  excluding  the  locomotive  and  tender 
portation  must  show  its  Advantages  over  steam  in  lower  times  the  miles  traveled,  was  practically  the  same  pel 
fuel,  operating  and  maintenance  costs.  The  Maryland  day  for  both.  ,  f  ,  _„,.,•  „f  ao  r 
plant  of  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  having  fundamentally  Our  motor  car  operation  showed  a  fuel  ratio  of  43^6 
adopted  electric  drives  in  its  mills  for  both  the  main  Per  cent  on  the  same  basis  as  the  other  comparison, 
rolls  and  auxiliaries,  because  of  convenience,  reliability  This  does  not  show  up  so  well  as  might  be  expected, 
and  easy  maintenance,  and  having  had  good  results  due  doubtless  to  several  factors,  mefficient  geaiing 
from  third-rail  transfe;  car  operations  on  blast  furnace  being  worked  continuously  on  curves  pushing  the 
trestle  and  motor  car  operation  at  the  coke  ovens,  has  loaded  ladle  up  a  slight  grade,  car  trucks  not  in 
been  anxious  to  demonstrate  the  third  rail  for  yard  fi^t  class  condition,  presenting  two  or  three  times  the 
service  rolling  friction  usually  encountered  in  railroad  work 
Accordingly  1900  feet  of  under-hung  bottom  contact  and  more  idle  movement  than  was  observed  The 
third  rail  was  placed  in  service  May  31.  This  is  a  250-  greatest  saving  which  ,s  not  brought  out  in  the  fue. 
volt  straight  electric  installation,  current  being  sup-  ratio,  is  the  entire  absence  of  standby  losses  m  mam- 
plied  through  automatic  reclosing  circuit  breakers  from  taming  a  steam  pressure  to  serve  the  open-hearth  as 

the  steel  was  required. 

•Electrical  engineer  Bethlehem  Steel  Co..  Sparrows  Point,  Storage  battery   locomotives,   which   have   proved   so 

Md.     This   Is  abstract   of  a  paper  read   hefore   the   Buffalo  satisfactory  on  light  and  intermittent  service,  are  now 

convention    of   the    Association    of    Iron    and    Steel    Electrical  =<ii''»i«'^'-"  J    "         6                                                          „l„„t    vni-d 

Eng-ineers.  receiving  some    consideration   in   the   steel    plant  yaru. 
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High  battery  depreciation,  covered  by  a  guaranteed 
life  with  low  replacement  costs  and  spare  batteries  to 
allow  continuous  operation,  may  make  this  unit  a  valu- 
able adjunct  to  the  third  rail  operation,  if  not  closely 
paralleling  it. 

Steel  plants,  with  so  much  available  fuel  in  the  form 
of  blast  furnace  gas,  that  may  be  transformed  into 
^heap  power,  should  not  hesitate  to  explore  the  possi- 
bilities in  yard  electrification.  Steel  mill  electrical 
engineers  should  be  looking  forward  to  the  day  when 
the  only  boiler  stacks  belching  smoke  will  be  those 
attending  the  power  station. 

Discussion 

In  answering  questions  regarding  details  of  the 
electric  transportation  system  for  steel  mills,  Mr. 
Schnure  pointed  out  that  the  brackets  (%  in.  x  8  in. 
sheet  bar)  carrjnng  the  third  rail  in  the  Sparrows 
Point  plant  are  so  heavy  that  there  has  been  no  trouble 
from  falling  objects.  Guards  are  fitted  at  appropriate 
places  to  shed  minor  slopping  of  hot  metal,  but  it  is 
impossible  to  make  provision  against  a  heavy  spill,  as 


also  against  derailments  or  other  wrecks.  In  any  such 
case,  the  rails  have  to  be  replaced  anyway  and  the  third 
rail  goes  along  with  the  job.  Circuit  breakers  and 
other  line  protection  avoid  trouble  from  short  circuits. 

Units  using  gasoline  engines  and  direct  connected 
motors  for  propulsion  are  not  heavy  enough  for  the 
service.  The  third  rail  system  was  installed  in  prefer- 
ence to  overhead  lines,  because  of  the  necessity  to  use 
locomotive  cranes  in  the  plant,  these  being  particularly 
destructive  of  overhead  work.  Gaps  in  the  third  rail 
are  taken  care  of  by  an  idler  car,  which  would  be  used 
for  hot  metal  service  anyway,  and  which  serves  the 
purpose  of  giving  contacts  40  ft.  apart,  thus  spanning 
the  space. 

The  third  rail  consists  of  3  in.  billets  which  had  been 
discarded  because  of  off  analysis  or  for  other  reasons, 
insulated  with  bakelite  from  %  to  5/16  in.  thick  and 
covered  with  wood  fenders.  In  entering  the  open- 
hearth  department,  where  third  rails  along  the  floor 
would  be  impossible,  a  cable  reel  operating  automati- 
cally is  being  considered.  This  would  take  up  or  let  out 
cable  upon  connection  being  made  at  the  entrance  to 
the  building. 


THE    IMMIGRATION   PROBLEM 


President    Biggert    Advocates    Adoption    of    More 
Liberal  Plan 

Observations  of  F.  C.  Biggert,  Jr.,  president  United 
Engineering  &  Foundry  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  made  from 
time  to  time  to  employees  of  the  company  through  the 
company's  house  publication  are  usually  interesting, 
sound  and  constructive.  It  will  be  recalled  that  Mr. 
Biggert  was  among  the  first  to  detect  danger  in  the 
furious  pace  of  general  business  during  the  fore  part 
of  this  year  and  to  sound  a  warning.  He  now  makes 
some  interesting  suggestions  on  the  subject  of  our 
immigration  laws.  While  he  would  not  open  wide 
the  door  of  entry  to  the  country,  he  points  out  the 
restrictions  imposed  by  the  law  of  1921  were  altogether 
too  drastic  and  would  go  back  to  near  the  pre-war 
average  as  the  basis  upon  which  to  fix  the  number 
admitted.  Mr.  Biggert  condemns  unrestricted  immi- 
gration as  the  idea  of  unthinking  employers  desiring 
abundant  and  cheap  labor.     He  says  in  part: 

"Immigration  is  a  matter  of  importance  to  all  of  us 
because  it  has  a  very  great  effect  upon  the  increase 
in  number  and  the  character  of  our  people.  Just 
now  it  is  of  particular  importance  because  our  next 
Congress  must  pass  a  new  immigration  law  to  replace 
the  present  one,  which  expires  in  1924. 

"The  importance  of  immigration  in  this  country 
will  be  evident  from  the  fact  that  from  1900  to  1915 
we  averaged  about  1,000,000  immigrants  each  year. 
Before  1907  no  record  was  kept  of  those  going  out, 
but  from  that  time  until  1915  about  .300,000  went  out 
each  year,  and  if  we  assume  the  same  number  as 
going  out  from  1900  to  1907,  we  have  had  remaining 
each  year  about  700,000  as  an  increase  in  population 
due  to  immigration.  In  these  years  we  gained  about 
10,000,000  people  by  immigration  or  something  over 
one-third  of  the  whole  increase  in  our  population  dur- 
ing these  years. 

"The  great  war  changed  the  whole  trend  of  Im- 
migration and  during  the  years  of  1915  to  1920  we 
gained  about  150,000  per  year  from  this  source.  If 
the  war  had  not  stopped  immigration,  we  should 
probably  have  had  3,000,000  more  people  in  this  country 
than  we  did  have  in  1920.  At  the  close  of  the  war, 
there  was  great  fear  that  a  deluge  of  people  would 
come  here  because  of  the  distressing  conditions  In 
Europe.  A  law  was  hurriedly  passed  which  has  held 
down  immigration  so  that  only  270,000  have  been 
gained  each  year  from  1920  to  1923.  In  these  years 
we  gained  810,000  or  about  1,000,000  less  than  under 
the  pre-war  rate.     As  a  result  of  the  war  and  after- 


war  conditions,  we  are  therefore  short  at  least  4,000,- 
000  people. 

"This  act  was  originally  passed  for  only  one  year, 
but  when  it  was  about  to  expire  in  1922  it  was  ex- 
tended to  1924;  hence,  the  next  Congress  must  take 
some  action  on  immigration  and  the  general  opinion 
is  that  this  should  be  more  than  a  mere  extension  of 
the  per  centum  act. 

"What  Congress  does  regarding  immigration  will 
be  greatly  influenced  by  public  opinion  and  it  therefore 
behoves  us  to  think  about  the  question  and  in  our  own 
minds  form  a  reasonable  opinion. 

"We  can  promptly  decide  that  too  much  immigra- 
tion is  bad.  Just  how  much  is  too  much  is  hard  to  say, 
but  I  think  a  great  majority  would  be  in  favor  of 
letting  in  less  than  we  received  in  the  late  pre-war 
years. 

"Suppose  we  say  that  800,000  may  come  in  each 
year.  That  will  be  less  than  we  have  been  accustomed 
to  receive  and  yet  not  so  much  less  as  to  disturb  our 
balance.  It  represents  roughly  8-10  of  1  per  cent  of 
our  present  population  whereas  we  have  been  receiving 
around  1  per  cent.  But  if  we  hold  to  the  800.000  for 
20  years,  our  population  will  have  increased  so  that 
it  may  represent  only  6-10  of  1  per  cent  of  our  then 
population  and  so  on.  A  law  framed  along  these  lines 
would  give  us  the  immigration  we  now  need,  prevent 
a  deluge  at  any  time  and  gradually  accustom  the 
country  to  get  on  with  a  decreasing  proportion  of 
immigration  to  population. 

"Of  course,  there  should  be  provisions  in  the  law 
to  keep  out  undesirables  and  some  scheme  should  be 
worked  out  to  induce  people  of  the  most  desirable  types 
to  come  in.  This  selection  of  types  also  should  gradu- 
ally take  effect  so  as  not  to  prevent  our  admitting  sub- 
stantially all  of  the  800,000  we  believe  we  now  need. 
Just  how  this  can  best  be  done  could  only  be  decided 
after  a  deep  study  of  the  situation,  but  the  idea  would 
be  to  let  in  the  whole  800,000  the  first  year  regardless 
of  nationality  and  gradually  shift  to  an  allotment  basis 
favorable  to  the  desired  nations. 

"You  may  disagree  with  my  figure  of  800,000.  If 
so,  set  your  own  figure,  only  do  not  set  it  too  low.  I 
believe  we  can  properly  absorb  and  Americanize 
800,000  well-selected  foreigners  a  year  and,  if  we  can, 
we  should. 

"This  country  has  always  been  a  haven  of  hone  and 
safety  to  the  oppressed  and  crowded  peoples  of  other 
lands.  Never  until  the  per  centum  limitation  act  of 
1921  has  that  door  of  safety  been  so  nearly  closed. 
If  we  open  it  too  widely,  we  run  the  risk  of  destrojnng 
all  our  advantages  as  a  haven.  To  close  it  more  than 
is  necessary  is  contrary  to  the  basic  ideas  upon  which 
our  Government  was  formed." 
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(]rain'  Savt's  Labor  in  I'latiiiji  Sliop 

A  labor-saving  adaptation  of  a  hand  propelled  crane 
equipped  with  electric  hoist,  in  the  plating  department 
of  a  lar>;e  manufacturing  plant,  is  shown  in  the  accom- 
panying illustration.  A  feature  of  this  crane  is  that 
it  was  built  to  be  operated  by  a  girl  and  was  especially 
designed  for  ease  in  operation  and  with  control  safety 
devices,  making  it  foolproof. 

The  crane  is  used  for  handling  bundles  of  material 
on  a  rack  to  and  from  several  plating  tanks  over  which 
the  crane  runway  is  located.  It  is  pushed  along  its 
runway  by  hand  and  the  rack  with  its  load  is  lifted 
in  and  out  of  the  tanks  with  the  electric  hoist.  The 
crane  has  a  14-ft.  span  and  is  equipped  with  a  1-ton 
hoist.  It  is  operated  by  the  girl  shown  at  the  right, 
being  pushed  along  its  runway  by  a  strap  iron  handle 
that  extends  down  from  the  crane  frame.  Because  of 
the  ease  of  operation  little  muscular  effort  is  required 
in  pushing  the  crane  along  its  runway  by  the  handle 
with  its  load  of  approximately  1000  lb.  Control  of  the 
hoist  is  through  the  ropes  extending  down  at  the  side 
of  the  crane-operating  handle,  the  control   being  ceii- 


Kxciiilivcs'   Hi'latioiis   with   Kinployecs 

"Workmen  do  not  want  to  help  manage.  They 
think,  and  rightly,  that  of  such  is  the  boss's  job.  But 
they  do  want  a  chance  to  kick — to  feel  that  they  are 
persons  of  importance." 

This  statement  sums  up,  in  a  degree,  the  philosophy 
of  George  H.  Charls,  vice-president  and  general  man- 
ager of  the  United  Alloy  Steel  Corporation,  Canton, 
Ohio,  as  regards  relations  between  employer  and  em- 
ployee, particularly  in  a  large  industry.  Mr.  Charls' 
views,  which  are  based  on  many  years'  experience  in 
the  handling  of  men,  are  interestingly  told  in  an  article 
under  his  name  in  the  October  number  of  System. 

Some  of  Mr.  Charls'  views  may  be  briefly  sum- 
marized in  these  excerpts  from  his  article: 

"If  the  chief  executive  does  not  succeed  in  selling 
himself  to  his  organization,  the  organization  will  break 
him.  If  the  organization  is  not  sold  to  the  workers, 
the  workers  will  break  the  company. 

"The  chief  difference  between  a  workman  and  an 
executive  is  that  the  executive  cares  more  for  holding 
his  jdb.      Too  much   (if   the  «lad-hand    induces  distrust 


Labor  Saving  Adap- 
tation of  Crane  to 
Plating  Work.  It 
is  pushed  along  the 
runway  by  hand 
and  the  loaded 
racks  lifted  in  and 
out  of  the  tanks  by 
the  electric  hoist 
Ease  of  control  Is 
a   feature 


tered  at  the  one  point  within  easy  reach  of  the  operator. 
The  hoist  has  the  usual  hoisting  limit  switch  and  is 
also  equipped  with  a  spring  bumper  and  a  bell  which 
rings  when  the  hook  approaches  the  safe  limit  of  travel. 
The  crane  runs  on  Hyatt  roller  bearings. 

Before  this  crane  was  installed  the  work  was  han- 
dled by  two  girls  with  two  hand-operated  trolleys,  one 
at  each  end  of  the  rack.  This  method  of  handling  re- 
quired considerable  muscular  effort  and  was  very 
fatiguing  to  the  operators.  With  the  equipment  illus- 
trated one  girl  does  the  work  formerly  done  by  two 
and  with  much  less  exertion.  In  addition,  the  load  on 
the  rack  has  been  increased  25  per  cent  or  to  as  much 
material  as  the  rack  will  hold. 

The  crane  and  hoist  were  designed  and  built  by  the 
Stamp  Electric  Hoist  Co.,  Cleveland. 


Oil  Burner  Manufacturers  Form  Association 

The  American  Association  of  Oil  Burner  Manufac- 
turers, a  national  organization  of  both  home  and  in- 
dustrial oil  burner  manufacturers,  was  recently  formed 
in  Chicago.  Broadcasting  accurate  data  concerning  oil 
burning  and  the  oil  burner  industry  is  one  of  the  asso- 
ciation's principal  aims.  Wallace  C.  Capen,  Home  Ap- 
pliance Corporation,  St.  Louis,  was  elected  president, 
and  Leod  D.  Becker,  editor  of  Fuel  Oil  for  Heat  and 
Power,  Galesburg,  111.,  was  made  acting  secretary.  Tem- 
porary headquarters  will  be  maintained  at  518  Bank  of 
Galesburg  Building,  Galesburg,  111.,  and  Room  605,  20 
East  Jackson  Boulevard,  Chicago.  The  association  will 
gladly  answer  inquiries  from  interested  individuals  or 
firms  concerning  all  kinds  of  oil  burning. 


— workmen  do  not  like  to  be  fawned  on.  What  they 
want  is   what  we  all   want — upstanding  fairness. 

"Keeping  the  way  open  from  the  work  bench  to 
the  front  oiBce  is  one  of  the  biggest  jobs  of  the  leader. 
And,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  takes  but  little  time,  for 
it  is  the  principle  of  having  access  to  the  head  that 
counts.  The  actual  access  is  not  often  taken  advantage 
of. 

"I  am  afraid  of  complete  methods  and  unfailing 
panaceas  for  labor  troubles.  *  *  *  Perhaps  some  day 
a  man  will  come  along  with  a  solution — but  I  shall 
not  be  the  first  to  accept  him.  I  shall  find  out  what  he 
has  to  say — what  he  can  teach." 


Foreign  Commerce  Hand  Book 

Issued  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States,  a  40-page  pamphlet  under  the  above  title  gives 
information  of  various  sorts  regarding  matters  of  in- 
terest to  export  and  import  organizations.  The  hand- 
book is  intended  to  serve  as  an  indication  of  sources 
of  export  and  import  service  in  the  United  States,  and 
the  activities  of  the  advisory  committee  of  the  Chamber. 
The  effort  has  been  made  to  give  a  straightforward  in- 
dication of  the  best  sources  on  all  topics  covered,  which 
include  procedure,  statistics,  bills  of  lading,  insurance, 
consular  service,  foreign  corporation  laws,  tariffs,  and 
a  wide  variety  of  other  matters. 


The  Gilbert  &  Barker  Co.,  West  Springfield,  Mass., 
gasoline  tanks,  has  made  a  substantial  cut  in  its  work- 
ing forces  and  has  abolished  the  night  shift.  The 
plant  will  close  at  noon  on  Saturdays,  making  a  five 
and  one-half  day  week. 


Electric  Heating  of  Finishing  Rolls 

Device  for  Ridding  Sheet  and  Tin  Plate  Mills  of  Roll  Breakage, 

Due  to  Uneven  Expansion — Greater  Uniformity 

Obtained  in  Sheet  Thickness 

BY    GORDON   FOX* 


FINISHING  roils  of  practically  all  sheet  and  tin 
plate  mills  are  made  of  cast  iron.  That  the  work- 
ing surface  of  the  rolls  may  have  sufficient  wear- 
ing qualities,  this  portion  is  cast  in  an  iron  mold,  which 
causes  the  molten  metal  adjacent  thereto  to  solidify 
quickly.  The  carbon  in  this  rapidly  cooled  iron  remains 
in  its  combined  state.  The  chilled  portion  of  the  roll 
has  a  white  crystalline  structure  and  is  very  hard  and 
brittle.  The  clear  chill  ordinarily  has  a  depth  of  about 
%    in.  to   1   in.   and  tapers   off  gradually.     The   entire 


their  heat  is  dissipated  through  contact  with  the  bear- 
ings and  otherwise.  Moreover,  to  maintain  proper 
lubrication  of  the  roll  necks  and  prevent  burning  ot 
the  grease,  water  cooling  of  the  roll  ends  is  ordinarily 
employed. 

To  obtain  sheets  having  uniform  gage  across  their 
width  it  is  necessary  that  uniform  pressure  be  main- 
tained across  the  pack  as  it  passes  between  the  rolls. 
This  means  that  the  contour  of  the  upper  and  lower 
rolls  must  be  parallel.  As  the  temperature  of  the  center 


center  portion  of  the  roll,  including  the  necks  and 
wobblers,  is  gray  iron,  which  has  been  cooled  sufficiently 
slowly  to  permit  the  carbon  to  assume  graphite  form. 

This  composite  structure  is  primarily  responsible 
for  troubles  due  to  roll  breakage.  The  chilled  outer 
portion  of  the  roll  has  an  expansion  rate  about  twice 
as  great  as  the  inner  gray  iron  portion.  Thus,  dimen- 
sion A,  Fig.  1,  tends  to  expand  twice  as  rapidly  as 
dimension  B.  This  may  cause  shearing  stress  along 
some  such  line  as  C,  compression  along  the  line  A  and 
tension  along  the  line  B.  Similar  forces  occur  in  an 
axial  direction.  Also,  due  to  the  more  rapid  expansion, 
the  chilled  portion  tends  to  pull  away  from  the  central 
portion  of  the  roll,  setting  up  radial  tension  forces. 

These  conditions  would  exist  even  if  the  roll  were 
uniformly  heated.  They  are  decidedly  aggravated  by 
the  fact  that  the  rolls  are  heated  from  the  outside  and 
the  external  portions  reach  fairly  high  temperatures 
before  the  interior  is  perceptibly  heated.  The  combina- 
tion of  materials  having  different  rates  of  expansion, 
heated  at  different  rates  and  to  different  degrees,  par- 
ticularly in  view  of  the  hard  and  brittle  nature  of  the 
chilled  metal  subjected  to  stress,  renders  care  in  the 
treatment  of  rolls  highly  desirable. 

These  finishing  rolls  are  operated  dry  and  hot;  the 
cooling  of  the  pack  is  thus  minimized.  As  the  hot  pack 
is  in  contact  with  the  central  portion  of  the  rolls  the 
heat  enters  the  rolls  at  this  point.  The  ends  and  necks 
of  the  rolls  are  naturally  cooler  than  the  center,  as 

•Electrical  engineer,  Freyn  Brassert  &  Co.,  Chicago. 
TMs  is  abstract  of  a  paper  read  before  the  Association  of 
Iron  and  Steel  Electrical  Engineers. 


is  higher  than  the  ends,  the  rolls  expand  more  in  the 
center,  increasing  their  diameter.  To  compensate  for 
this  effect,  one  or  both  rolls  are  turned  to  have  a  slight 
concavity  of  contour  when  cold.  When  they  attain 
working  temperature,  the  expansion  causes  the  straight 
roll  to  become  slightly  convex  and  the  concave  roll 
decreases  its  concavity  to  such  an  extent  that  uniform 
gages  are  obtained.  If  a  mill  has  too  much  concavity 
it  is  said  to  be  "hollow"  and  the  pack  has  horns  or 
fish  tails.  If  the  mill  is  "full"  in  the  middle,  the  pack 
is  longer  in  the  middle  than  on  the  sides  and  the  sheets 
are  thinner  in  the  center  than  on  the  edges. 

Finishing  mill  rolls  are  operated  usually  at  tem- 
peratures between  550  deg.  and  750  deg.  Fahr.  at  the 
hottest  point.  Tests  made  by  the  Steel  Corporation 
a  few  years  ago  proved  that  the  chilled  portion  of  the 
roll  has  the  greatest  resistance  to  breakage  stresses 
at  ulujut  750  dfg.  Fahr.     The  strength  diminishes  only 
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slightly  at  lower  temperatures  down  to  350  (leg.,  below 
which  point  a  material  weakening  was  found.  At  tem- 
peratures above  750  deg.  the  strength  was  found  to 
diminish  until,  at  a  temperature  of  875  to  900  deg., 
which  is  a  low  red  heat  for  cast  iron,  breakage  occurred 
readily  under  comparatively  light  stress. 

The  distribution  of  heat  in  the  rolls  under  normal 
operating  conditions   is   shown   in    Ki^-.   J   and   Table  I. 


Fig.  1 — Stresses 
.N'ear  Roll  Sur- 
r.ice  Are  Caused 
liy  Unequal  Ex- 
uaiislon.  Thus, 
•  xpansion  at  A 
i.-i  twice  as  rapid 
as  at  B,  which 
may  cause  com- 
pre.sslve  stress 
along  A,  shear- 
ing along  C  and 
ti^nsion   along  B 


The.^e  temperatures  were  obtained,  in  a  test  made  at 
Vandergrift,  by  thermo-couples  inserted  in  the  top 
roll,  collector  rings  being  supplied  to  connect  with  the 
meter.  The  mill  was  rolling  light  gag-e  sheets  and 
care  was  taken  not  to  exceed  safe  temperatures.  It 
should  be  noted  that  the  surface  temperatures  at  points 
.4  and  C  indicate  about  200  deg.  Pahr.  difference. 

Tiible  I — Temperatures  at  points  indicated   in  Fig.   2,   during 
normal  operation: 

Point   A— 703  to  736  deg.  Fahr. 

Point    B — 641   to  674   deg.  Pahr. 

Point    C— 510   to   542  deg.  Fahr. 

Point   D— 378   to  483   deg.  Fahr. 

Point    E— 399   to   447   deg.  Fahr. 

Point   F— 330  to  366  deg.  Fahr. 

As  rolls  are  stronger  and  less  brittle  at  normal. 
rolling  temperatures  and  as  they  have  their  proper 
shape  only  when  heated,  and,  further,  to  minimize 
expansion  and  contraction  stresses,  it  is  highly  desira- 


F:g.     4 — Results    of    Test    of    a    Sheet    Roll    Heater, 

Showing    Growing    Temperatures    at    Roll    Center,    at 

End    of    Pace    and    at    End    of    the    Roll 


ble  that  roll  temperatures  be  maintained  as  uniform 
as  possible  at  the  best  operating  point.  On  fast  sched- 
ules it  is  possible  to  bring  the  rolls  to  a  dull  red  heat. 
To  restrict  temperatures  to  safe  limits,  it  is  customary 
to  cool  the  rolls,  either  with  dry  steam  or  with  air. 

Many  seemingly  perfect  rolls  are  broken  during  the 
warming  up  process,  when  there  is  no  pack  in  the  mill. 
This  is  caused  by  the  surface  becoming  heated  so  rap- 
i'dly  that  the  interior  did  not  get  warm  enough  to  ex- 
pand the  slight  amount  its  preponderating  mass  would 
require,  to  take  care  of  the  very  rapid  expansion  of  the 


race  or  chilled  portion,  and  the  roll  is  torn  in  two. 
Most  roll  breakage  occurs  in  the  fore  part  of  the  week, 
before  the  rolls  have  reached  their  final  working  tem- 
perature, and  there  is  more  breakage  in  the  extremely 
cold  winter  months  than  in  the  summer,  due  to  the 
lower   temperature   at   which   the   warming   up   starts. 

Records  of  one  mill  show  that  only  15  per  cent  of 
the  rolls  are  discarded  because  they  have  been  dressed 
down  below  the  chill.  The  other  85  per  cent  are  lost 
through  breakage.  Some  rolls  serve  over  100  days, 
some  less  than  10  days.  The  average  for  this  mill  is 
about  47  days.  A  28-in.  x  44-in.  roll  weighs  about  6 
tons  and  costs  about  $70  per  ton,  or  $420.  The  scrap 
value  is  about  $15  per  ton,  or  $90.  All  labor  put  on 
the  roll  is  lost  when  it  breaks.  If  it  has  served  but 
half  its  useful  life,  the  loss  is  $150  or  more. 

Some   months  ago   the   Inland   Steel   Co.   undertook 
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Fig.    2 — (Upper    View)     Pyrometer    Arrangement    for 

Measuring   Roll   Temperatures   at   Various   Points 

Pig.   5 — (Lower  View)   Clearances  Found  in  Test  of  a 

Sheet    Roll    Heater 

the  development  of  a  device  for  heating  the  rolls  elec- 
trically. After  a  period  of  experimenting  an  equip- 
ment was  evolved,  consisting  of  a  light  angle  frame, 
built  in  two  halves  and  vertically  split,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  3.  Space  heaters,  used  as  the  heating  medium, 
are  of  special  dimensions  and  rating  and  somewhat 
special  construction.  The  heating  units  are  mounted 
in  a  flexible  member  attached  to  the  frame  and  are 
suitably  backed  up  by  heat  insulation  inclosed  between 
sheet  metal  protecting  plates.  The  design  has  been 
developed  to  take  care  of  ordinary  variations  in 
diameter  of  rolls.  The  two  halves  of  the  heater  are 
clamped  to  the  stationary  rolls,  usually  after  they  are 
in  place  in  the  housing.  The  heating  elements  make 
direct  contact  with  the  roll  surface.  Thus  they  convey 
the  heat  to  the  rolls  effectively  and  do  not  acquire 
temperatures  more  than  a  few  degrees  higher  than  the 
roll  temperature. 

Fig.  4  shows  the  temperatures  afforded  with  the 
heater  and  the  distribution  of  heat  in  the  roll.  These 
curves  were  prepared  from  data  taken  in  a  recent  test 
on  a  pair  of  28-in.  x  44-in.  rolls.^'The  rate  of  heating 
indicated  was  obtained  by  continuous  application  of 
about  28  kw.  of  energy  for  a  period  of  6  hours.  The 
total  power  consumption  of  about  170  kwhr.  represents 
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a  cost  of  about  $2  for  the  heating  period.  It  will  be 
noted  that  a  maximum  temperature  of  424  deg.  Fahr. 
was  obtained  at  the  center  of  the  roll  face  and  226  deg. 
at  the  end  of  the  roll  face  after  6  hr.  heating.  This 
represents  a  temperature  difference  of  198  deg.  Fahr., 
which  corresponds  closely  with  the  temperature  differ- 
ence between  these  points  existing  when  the  rolls  are  in 
normal  operation. 

These  results  do  not  necessarily  represent  the  best 
that  can  be  secured.  Temperatures  higher  than  424 
deg.  Fahr.  may  be  attained,  if  desired,  either  by  longer 
or  more  rapid  heating.  In  the  above  test  the  voltage 
was  15  per  cent  low.  As  the  heat  produced  varies  as 
the  square  of  the  voltage,  this  reduced  the  heating- 
ability  of  the  equipment  28  per  cent.  The  heating  units 
will  stand  considerably  higher  temperatures  without 
damage. 

The  more  rapid  the  heating,  the  more  the  center  of 
the  roll  is  heated  and  the  less  time  the  heat  has  to 
flow  to  the  roll  necks  and  ends.  Moreover,  with  rapid 
heating,  the  roll  surface  is  no  doubt  considerably  hotter 
than  the  roll  interior,  although  probably  much  less  so 
than  with  gas  flame  heating. 

The  effect  of  electric  pre-heating  on  the  shape  of 
the  rolls  in  reducing  concavity  clearance  is  well  shown 
in  Fig.  5.  It  will  be  noted  that,  when  cold,  these  rolls 
had  a  maximum  separation  at  the  center  of  0.025  in. 
At  the  end  of  the  run,  after  the  heaters  were  removed, 
the  clearance  was  0.009  in.  Thus  about  two-thirds  of 
the  concavity  was  removed  by  pre-heating.  This  test 
was  made  on  a  pair  of  rolls  which  had  been  dressed 
to  about  half  the  original  chill. 

In  a  test  run  last  November  a  pair  of  28-in.  x  44-in. 
rolls    was    pre-heated    to    a    temperature    of   348    deg. 


Fahr.  at  the  center  of  the  face.  After  running  through 
three  or  four  crop  ends  to  set  the  mills,  some  28  x  30  x 
96  orders  were  inin.  The  first  pack  had  about  12-in. 
fish  tails.     A   sample  strip,  cut  across  the   pack,  was 


Table  11 — Measurements  of  Thickness  of  First  Pack    (28   x 
30   X  96)    and  the  Individual  Sheets  in  It    (.Inches) 

Sheet  No.  Left  Edge  Center  Right  EkJge 

1 0.0111  0.0124  0.0112 

2 0.0103  0.0144  0.0120 

3 0.0109  0.0143  0.0120 

4 0.0105  0.0140  0.0110 

5 0.0120  0.0147  0.0118 

6 0.0120  0.0146  0.0113 

7 0.0136  0.0145  0.0134 

8 0.0112  0.0128  0.0117 

Average    0.0114  0:0140  0.0118 

Total    0.0917  0.1117  0.0946 

Measuring  thick-  ■ 
ness  of  pack.  .     O.lOSl  0.1144  0.1056 

Individual  sheets  are  about  0.002  in.  heavier  in  center  than 

at  ends.     Pack   is  about  0.008  in.  heavier  in  center  than  at 

ends. 


calipered,  the  dimensions  of  each  strip  and  the  average 
of  several  measurements  of  the  pack  being  given  in 
Table  II. 

In  considering  these  data,  cognizance  should  be 
taken  of  the  fact  that  this  mill  was  found  to  be  hollow 
the  entire  week  and  fish  tails  of  8-in.  to  10-in.  resulted 
on  the  same  order  on  succeeding  turns.  Orders  of 
28  X  36  x  96  have  been  successfully  rolled  on  the  first 
turn  after  preheating  with  the  electric  heater.  As  the 
rolls  can  be  brought  nearly  to  normal  operating  tem- 
peratures and  shape  by  electric  pre-heating,  there  is 
good  reason  to  believe  that  practically  all  limitations, 
both  as  to  character  of  orders  and  quantity  of  output, 
may  be  safely  removed  by  this  practice. 


Causes  of  Accidents  in  Handling  Objects 

Most  Numerous  of  All  Classifications,  but  Not  the  Most  Serious — 
Machine  Accidents  Worst 

BY  C.   H.  SMITH* 


FOR  the  purpose  of  making  an  analysis  of  accidents 
we  can  assume  every  accident  may  be  allocated  to 
the  existence  of  a  cause  or  hazard.  The  cause  may  be 
considered  not  only  from  the  material  but  also  from  a 
somewhat  less  material  point  of  view,  in  that  we  give 
consideration  to  the  hazard  of  carelessness  and  the 
morale. 

In  this  particular  instance  we  are  concerned  with 
the  cause  of  accidents  due  to  handling  objects.  In  this 
category  we  would  include  all  accidents  due  to  the 
handling  of  objects  with  the  exception  of  those  due  to 
hand  tools. 


For  the  purpose  of  making  a  practical  study  and 
obtaining  an  idea  of  the  relative  importance  such  ac- 
cidents occupy  in  the  scale  of  all  accidents  a  statistical 
analysis  must  be  made.  In  order  that  results  be  indica- 
tive care  must  be  taken  to  see  that  a  sufficiently  large 
number  of  accidents  are  considered  so  the  law  of  aver- 
ages may  hold.  The  analysis  about  to  be  discussed, 
based  upon  89,436  accidents,  should  prove  of  value,  as 
the  assumption  upon  which  the  American  accident  table 
was  based  has  never  been  disproved  by  any  subsequent 
study  of  large  numbers  of  accidents. 

Prepared  by  the  Industrial  Commission  of  Wiscon- 
sin and  covering  a  period  of  six  years,  ending  1920, 
the  accidents  here  analyzed  are  reported  as  compensa- 
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Fig.  1 — (Above)  General  Analy- 
sis of  All  Accidents,  by  Number 
and  Fig.  2 — (At  Right)  Sever- 
ity. Showing  that  Handling 
Objects  Accounts  for  the 
Greatest  Number,  but  Is  Fourth 
in  the  Severity  Scale 
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Explosions 
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ble  injuries.  As  there  is  a  seven-day  waiting  period  in 
Wisconsin,  the  actual  number  of  occurrences  in  all 
probability  was  about  40  per  cent  greater. 

During  this  six-year  period  the  total  of  89,436  acci- 
dents were  distributed  by  cause  as  illustrated  on  Fig.  1. 
Close  to  22,000,  or  approximately  24  per  cent  of  all 
accidents,  were  due  to  the  hazard  inherent  in  handling 
objects.  Distribution  as  to  severity  is  illustrated  on 
Fig.  2.  Here  it  is  noticed  that,  while  handling  of 
objects  produced  the  greatest  accident  frequency,  when 
analyzed  by  degree  of  severity,  accidents  of  this  class 
occupy  fifth  position. 

A  graphical  illustration  of  the  relative  importance 
of  object-handling  accidents  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  3, 
which  has  been  prepared  to  give  a  rough  idea  of  the 
number  and  importance  of  the  various  divisions  of 
object-handling  accidents.  The  horizontal  distance  rep- 
resents the  number  of  accidents,  while  the  vertical  dis- 
tance represents  the  severity  expressed  in  terms  of  300- 
day  years.  Now  that  we  have  a  mental  | 
picture  of  the  position  these  accidents 
occupy  in  the  scale  of  all  object-handling 
accidents,  we  are  ready  for  the  final 
analysis,  or  a  study  of  the  cause  of  these 
accidents. 

An  analysis  of  the  number,  cause 
and  severity  of  the  various  divisions  in- 
to which  accidents  due  to  handling  ob- 
jects are  divided  is  shown  on  Fig.  4. 
This  chart  represents  3538  accidents  re- 
ported to  the  Industrial  Commission  of 
Wisconsin  during  1920.  Numbers  of  ac- 
cidents have  been  plotted  on  the  left, 
while  the  severity  has  been  plotted  on 
the  right  to  the  scale  of  days  lost.  A 
study  of  these  causes  in  descending  order 
of  severity  proves  interesting. 

First  position  is  occupied  by  acci- 
dents due  to  slivers,  which  are  of  only 
third  importance  as  to  number.  Acci- 
dents due  to  handling  of  heavy  objects 
occupy  second  position  as  to  severity 
and  first  as  to  number.  As  these  charts 
are  largely  self  explanatory,  it  would  be 
demonstrating  the  obvious  to  enter  into 
a  lengthy  discussion  or  interpretation. 

The  charts  are  based  upon  figures 
compiled   in   one   State   only,  and   might 


vary  somewhat  were  a  much  greater  exposure  to  be 
taken.  Industries  in  Wisconsin  are  pretty  well  diver- 
sified, however,  and  the  results  obtained  are  of  suffi- 
cient importance  to  be  taken  as  indicative. 


The  metallurgical  industries  of  the  United  States, 
exclusive  of  iron  blast  furnaces,  employed  44,000  men 
during  1922,  an  increase  of  nearly  18  per  cent  over 
1921,  according  to  statistics  gathered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  through  the  Bureau  of  Mines.  The 
volume  of  work  at  mills  in  1922  showed  an  increase  of 
37  per  cent  over  the  previous  year;  the  increase  at 
smelters  was  9  per  cent,  while  an  increase  of  69  per  cent 
was  shown  for  construction  work,  shops  and  yards  con- 
nected with  the  mills  and  smelters.  Accidents  reported 
to  the  Bureau  of  Mines  during  the  year  resulted  in  the 
death  of  45  men  and  in  injury  to  6678  men. 


Fig.  3 — In  This  Diagram  the  Number  of  Accidents  la  Represented  by 
the  Length  of  the  Block  and  Their  Individual  Severity  by  the  Height. 
Thus  the  area  of  the  block  indicates  the  total  seriousness  of  the 
cause  of  accident,  or  total  number  of  days  lost  for  each  accident 
cause 
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Machine  for  Bending  Angles  Cold 

An  improved  angle  bending  machine,  designated  as 
Hercules  type  PB,  is  being  placed  on  the  market  by 
Amplex,  Inc.,  6  West  Thirty-second  Street,  New  York. 
Six  sizes  are  available,  ranging  in  capacity,  on  the 
smallest  and  largest  machines  respectively,  for  angles 
of  2U  X  2^,4  X  5/16  in.  to  8  X  8  X  1  in.  maximum,  with 
legs  out.  It  will  also  roll  angles  with  legs  in,  but  on 
this  operation  the  capacity  is  for  angles  of  a  smaller 
size.  Beams  and  channels  ranging  from  3  in.  to  12  in. 
for  the  different  sizes  of  machines  may  also  be  bent,  as 
well  as  flats,  rounds  and  squares.  The  smallest  diameter 
to  which  work  may  be  rolled  is  24  in.  and  60  in.  for 
the    smallest    and    largest    machines    respectively.      In 


The  Rings  or  Segments  Are  Formed  Ho 
iliary  rolls  at  the  ends  of  the  table  ars 
from  twisting  or  slipping.     The  motor   : 


ited 


The  aux- 
nt  material 
shown 


bending  angles  and  other  shapes  cold,  it  is  claimed 
that  true  circles  or  segments  may  be  produced  without 
the  use  of  skilled  labor,  as  no  straightening  or  other 
adjustment  is  required  after  the  work  leaves  the 
machine. 

The  machine  consists  of  a  cast  base  on  the  top 
surface  of  which  the  rolls  are  mounted,  with  roll 
shafts  in  a  vertical  position,  operated  by  the  driving 
mechanism  contained  in  the  base.  The  roll  mechanism 
is  what  might  be  called  a  pyramid  type  except  for  its 
being  vertical  instead  of  horizontal  in  position.  The 
drive  is  applied  to  two  rolls  which  are  in  fixed  posi- 
tion. The  third  roll  is  of  idler  type  and  adjustable 
for  center  distance,  being  mounted  on  a  horizontal 
slide,  the  axis  of  which  is  at  right  angles  with  the 
common  center  line  of  the  two  fixed  roll  shafts.  The 
power  available  to  move  the  slide  on  which  the  adjust- 
able roll  is  mounted  is  sufficient  to  move  it  when  under 
pressure,  being  twenty  times  what  is  necessary  to 
move  the  slide  when  the  machine  is  running  idle. 

Provision  has  been  made  for  vertical  adjustment  of 
the  rolls  on  their  shafts.  This  is  accomplished  by 
adjusting  screws  acting  through  bevel  gears.  By  means 
of  capstan  handwheels  the  rolls  when  adjusted  may 
be  locked  in  place.  This  adjustment  is  simply  for  the 
accommodation  of  varying  thickness  in  the  legs  of 
different  size  angles,  thereby  obviating  the  necessity  of 
changing  rolls  when  the  size  of  work  is  changed. 

Auxiliary  rolls  are  provided  to  support  the  work 
as  it  passes  through  the  machine,  thereby  tending  to 
prevent  twisting.  These  rolls  are  adjustable  vertically 
and  radially  to  accommodate  different  thicknesses  of 
work  and  diameter  of  circles  being  rolled. 

Bearings  are  provided  with  ample  lubrication.  The 
larger  machines  have  outboard  bearings  for  the  roll 
shafts,  and  provision  is  made  for  opening  the  auxiliary 
bearing  yoke  to  permit  removal  of  closed  rings. 

A  feature  claimed  for  the  machine   is  centralized 


control  permitting  one  operator  to  handle  the  common 
run  of  work.  On  larger  work  a  helper  is  required  in 
handling  the  material.  Gears  are  cut  from  the  solid, 
and  those  subject  to  heavy  strain  are  of  steel.  Shafts 
are  forged,  and  their  journals  run  in  renewable  bronze 
bearings.  Either  belt  or  motor  drive  may  be  provided. 
Special  rolls  may  be  employed  on  the  machine  for 
bending  rails  or  other  than  standard  structural  shapes. 


Steamed  Coke  in  Blast  F 


urnaces 


Recent  studies  at  the  Pittsburgh  experiment  station 
of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  have  revealed  some  interesting 
facts  as  to  the  probable  behavior  of  steamed  coke  in 
the  blast  furnace.  The  literature  on  the  chemistry  of 
the  blast  furnace  was  thoroughly  reviewed,  and  with 
this  information  in  mind,  the  probable  behavior  of  the 
coke  sulphur  in  the  blast  furnace  was  deduced.  Enough 
small-scale  tests  were  conducted  to  furnish  a  check  on 
most  of  the  important  deductions,  and  the  conclusions 
derived  therefrom  accord  with  what  is  already  known 
in  regard  to  the  forms  of  sulphur  in  coke,  and  fit  in 
well  with  the  general  opinion  concerning  blast  furnace 
reactions. 

The  results  of  this  study  suggest  two  possible 
methods  for  correcting  the  coke  sulphur  trouble  in  the 
blast  furnace;  first,  this  surface  sulphur  could  be  re- 
moved by  some  such  process  as  steaming,  or  hydro- 
genation:  or  secondly,  it  could  be  prevented  from  enter- 
ing the  spongy  iron  at  this  zone  by  dipping  the  coke 
in  some  material  which  would  absorb  the  sulphur  more 
readily  than  would  the  iron.  Possibly  lime  could  be 
used  in  this  case;  but  whatever  the  nature  of  the  sub- 
stance it  should  be  such  that  it  will  not  interfere  with 
the  proper  combustion  of  the  coke  at  the  combustion 
zone.  Further  studies  along  this  line  would  no  doubt 
lead  to  some  interesting  discoveries  as  to  the  behavaor 
of  the  sulphur  in  the  blast  furnace.  The  results  of 
this  study,  made  in  cooperation  with  the  Carnegie  In- 
stitute of  Technology,  are  given  in  Serial  2518,  "Forms 
of  Sulphur  in  steamed  coke  and  their  action  in  the 
blast  furnace,"  by  John  H.  Thompson,  research  fellow, 
which  may  be  obtained  from  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  Bureau  of  Mines,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Historical  Monograph  on  Mechanical  Power 
Transmission 

An  historical  treatise  on  "Power;  its  application 
frrm  the  17th  dynasty  to  the  20th  century,"  has  been 
published  by  the  Morse  Chain  Co.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  it 
being  the  reproduction  of  an  address  delivered  by  F. 
L.  Morse  of  that  company  before  the  American  Mining 
Congress  at  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Sept.  27.  An  interesting 
observation  is  that  the  evolution  of  power  transmis- 
sion has  been  closely  allied  with  the  rise  and  fall  of 
nations;  great  changes  in  political  history  have  inevi- 
tably followed  the  improvements  and  inventions  for 
the  utilization  of  power  in  mining,  manufacturing  and 
transportation.  The  booklet  is  profusely  illustrated 
with  wood  cuts  and  some  half  tones,  many  of  the  illus- 
trations of  the  early  days  of  ciNalized  history  having 
been  taken  from  the  only  available  sources,  namely  the 
few  hieroglyphics,  sketches  and  bas-relief  on  pottery, 
and  from  the  \vritings  of  the  philosophers  of  that 
period. 


L.  M.  Graves,  National  Union  Bank,  Boston, 
Charles  A.  Reed,  Reed,  Fears  &  Miller  Inc.,  Boston, 
pig  iron,  and  Jacob  Grossmann,  L.  Grossman  &  Sons, 
Quincy,  Mass.  have  been  made  trustees  of  the  Wollas- 
ton  Foundry  Co.,  Norfolk  Downs,  Quincy,  Mass.,  prop- 
erty by  the  referee  in  bankruptcy.  It  is  the  purpose  of 
the  trustees  to  sell  the  property.  The  foundry  is 
equipped  with  a  17-ton  cupola,  electric  crane  and  other 
general  equipment. 


The  will  of  the  late  Gordon  Battelle.  Columbus, 
Ohio,  director  of  the  .American  Rolling  Mill  Co.,  pro- 
vides for  the  establishment  of  a  metallurgical  institute 
at  Columbus,  for  the  discovery  of  new  and  advanced 
metallurgical  processes  and  the  better  education  of 
m-'n   for  employment  in  metallurgical   industries. 


Safety  Council  Meets  in  Buffalo 

Annual  Congress  Had  Large  Attendance — Metals  Section 

Overshadows  Others,  Having  Practically  All 

Large  Steel  Mills  Represented 


DE  BLOIS 


Buffalo,  Oct.  5. — The 
twelfth  annual  congress 
of  the  National  Safety 
Council  was  concluded 
here  today.  In  point  of 
attendance,  general  en- 
thusiasm and  sincerity  of 
purpose,  the  congress  is 
regarded  by  leaders  in  the 
safety  movement  as  the 
best  ever  held.  Each  sec- 
tion had  a  greater  attend- 
ance at  the  sessions  than 
previous  years  brought 
out  and  the  exhibits  of 
safety  devices  and  appli- 
ances were  of  a  larger  va- 
riety than  viewed  at  early 
meetings. 

In  relative  importance 
the  Metals-  Section  over- 
shadowed other  units.  The 
several  sessions  of  delegates  representing  iron  and 
steel  industries  were  largely  attended.  Motion  pic- 
ture exhibitions,  showing  the  progress  of  the  safety 
movement  in  steel  mills,  added  to  the  value  of  the 
meetings. 

L.  A.  De  Blois,  Wilmington,  Del.,  was  chosen  presi- 
dent. He  is  chief  of  the  safety  work  at  the  Wilmington 
plant  at  E.  I.  duPont  de  Nemours  &  Co.  Since  1922 
Mr.  De  Blois  has  served  as  vice-president  of  the  coun- 
cil. The  following  were  chosen  vice-presidents:  C.  B. 
Auel,  East  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  Marcus  A.  Dow,  New 
York;  George  T.  Fonda,  New  York;  H.  A.  Renninger, 
Allentown,  Pa.;  David  Van  Schaack,  Hartford,  Conn.; 
vice-president  and  treasurer,  Homer  E.  Neisz,  Chicago. 
Executive  committeemen:  C.  B.  Auel,  East  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.;  Walter  G.  King,  New  York;  C.  E.  Petti- 
bone,  Boston;  L.  A.  De  Blois,  Wilmington;  George  T. 
Fonda,  New  York;  Henry  A.  Hall,  New  York;  Julian 
H.  Harvey,  Kansas  City;  Robert  E.  Herdegen,  Walker- 
viUe,  Can.;  Col.  C.  M.  Minkle,  Chicago;  Homer  E. 
Neisz,  Chicago;  A.  D.  Risteen,  Hartford,  Conn.;  Her- 
bert A.  Rowe,  New  York,  and  R.  B.  Stroeckel,  Hart- 
ford, Conn. 

Past-presidents:  Arthur  H.  Young,  Chicago;  Mar- 
cus A.  Dow,  New  York. 

Representing  sections:  David  Van  Schaack,  Hart- 
ford, chairman  street  and  highway  safety;  A.  W.  Whit- 
ney, New  York,  chairman  education  section;  James  P. 
Barnes,  Louisville,  chairman  electric  street  railroad 
section;  F.  P.  Walker,  Detroit,  chairman  ice,  refrigera- 
tion, taxicab  and  delivery  section;  A.  L.  Watson,  Niag- 
ara  Falls,   N.   Y.,  chairman   chemical   section;    H.   W. 


Jones,  Boston,  chairman  public  utilities  section;  Fred 
Metcalf,   St.  Paul,  chairman  steam  railroad  section. 

Newly-elected  officers  of  the  Metals  Section  are  as 
follows:  T.  H.  McKenney,  superintendent  of  labor  and 
safety  Illinois  Steel  Co.,  Chicago,  chairman;  A.  C.  Gib- 
son, Spang-Chalfont  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  vice-chairman; 
Fred  Benett,  Buckeye  Steel  Castings  Co.,  Columbus, 
Ohio,  secretary. 

Officers  of  the  Automotive  Section  are  as  follows: 
L.  E.  Averill,  Oakland  Motor  Car  Co.,  Pontiac,  Mich., 
chairman;  E.  H.  Cotcher,  Maxwell  Motor  Co.,  Detroit, 
Mich.,  vice-chairman;  R.  F.  Thalner,  Buick  Motor  Co., 
Flint,  Mich.,  secretary. 

Coincident  with  the  congress,  the  ninth  annual  first 
aid  meet  of  subsidiary  companies  of  the  Bethlehem 
Steel  Corporation  was  held  at  the  Broadway  Audito- 
rium on  Oct.  5.  Teams  representing  fourteen  units  of 
the  corporation  competed  for  trophies  and  cash  prizes 
for  quickness  and  efficiency  in  working  out  designated 
first  aid  problems. 

T.  H.  McKenney  stated  that  delegates  to  the  council 
from  iron  and  steel  plants  gain  valuable  ideas  from  the 
papers  and  discussions  on  those  features  of  safety  work 
having  particular  application  to  the  steel  industry. 

"The  two  principal  sessions  were  attended  by  more 
than  400  delegates  who  paid  rapt  attention  to  the  sub- 
jects and  stories  of  accomplishments  by  those  who  par- 
ticipated in  these  meetings,"  said  Mr.  McKenney.  "The 
motion  picture  forwarded  to  Buffalo  and  shown  at  the 
second  session  of  the  metal  section,  touching  on  the 
subject  of  fire  protection  and  prevention  in  the  plant 
of  the  Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Co.,  was  one  of  the 
most  instructive  features  of  the  congress. 

"Practically  every  large  steel  mill  in  the  country 
was  represented  in  the  metals  section  sessions,  and  all 
the  papers  showed  careful  preparation  and  wholesome 
desire,  on  the  part  of  those  who  have  made  progressive 
steps  in  the  conservation  of  life  and  property,  to  share 
their  accomplishments  with  fellow  delegates." 

One  of  the  most  instructive  and  entertaining  fea- 
tures of  the  congress  was  a  playlet,  "A  Scene  in  a 
Foundry,"  by  a  group  of  workers  from  the  Edgar 
Thomson  works  of  the  Carnegie  Steel  Co.,  Braddock. 
Pa.  The  playlet  was  given  in  the  hall  room  of  the 
hotel  on  Thursday  afternoon.  The  actors,  attired  in 
working  garb,  showed  careful  preparation  and  their 
offering  came  as  a  climax  to  a  general  round  table  dis- 
cussion, "Getting  Safety  Across  to  the  New  Man." 

The  annual  banquet  of  the  organization  was  held  in 
the  Hotel  Statler  ball  room  Thursday  night.  Sir 
Thomas  Oliver,  chief  of  the  medical  division  industrial 
bureau,  home  office,  England;  Judge  Ambur,  New 
York,  and  Dr.  Forbes  Godfrey,  minister  of  public 
health  and  labor  in  Ontario,  were  the  speakers. 


Safety  on  the  Plant  Railroad 


As  C.  F.  Dullenkopf,  superintendent  of  yards,  Beth- 
lehem Steel  Co.,  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  was  not  present, 
the  chairman  called  upon  J.  M.  Woltz,  of  the  Youngs- 
town Sheet  &  Tube  Co.,  Youngstown,  Ohio,  to  lead  in 
remarks  and  discussion  in  connection  with  this  subJ3ct. 
He  enumerated  some  of  the  items  of  protection  for 
different  classes  of  cars  on  the  plant  railroad,  particu- 
larizing regarding  the  operation  of  narrow-gage  or 
"dinky"  railroads,  such  as  means  of  safely  connecting 
the  small  engine  to  the  larger  equipment,  aiid  some 
special  arrangement  as  to  coupling.  He  suggested,  as 
a  point  for  discussion  by  the  meeting,  the  use  of  an 
automatic  coupler,  the  possibility  of  devising  an  auto- 


matic coupler  that  can  be  used  on  ingot  cars  and  also 
successfully  used  on  dump  cars;  also,  in  taking  care  of 
trackage,  all  switches  to  be  properly  numbered,  and  a 
bulletin  or  booklet  containing  the  information  as  to  the 
location  and  names  of  tracks  and  switches. 

The  chairman  stated  that  his  plant  had  devised  an 
automatic  coupler  and  is  equipping  all  dinky  equip- 
ment with  them,  and  that  they  are  working  very  suc- 
cessfully. 

Mr.  Johnston  of  the  American  Mutual  Liability  In- 
surance Co.,  Boston,  stated  that,  as  former  acting  fore- 
man of  transportation  and  safety  inspector  Newport 
News  Shipbuilding  &  Drydock  Co.,  he  is  interested  in 
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this  problem.  He  mentioned  a  few  of  the  methods  used 
on  the  plant  railroad,  as  follows:  Standard-gage  tracks 
only  were  used,  operated  with  two  60-ton  steam  loco- 
motives, two  30-ton  and  one  20-ton  General  Electric 
Co.  storage  battery  locomotives;  all  the  flat  cars,  orig- 
inally received  as  second-hand  equipment  and  in  poor 
[condition,  in  course  of  time  were  made  thoroughly  safe 
for  some  rated  capacity,  which  was  stencilled  <n  the 
side  of  each  car,  one  of  the  strict  rules  of  the  safety 
department  being  that  no  car  was  to  be  moved  if  over- 
loaded. All  such  cars  were  equipped  with  standard 
couplers,  and  a  rule  was  made  that  no  car  ought  to  be 
moved  unless  such  couplers  were  in  perfect  shape,  and 
any  found  damaged  were  immediately  reported  and  the 
car  sidetracked  for  repairs.  All  cars  within  two  weeks 
of  their  reception  had  four  side  steps  and  grabirons 
and,  if  a  step  was  bent  or  a  grabiron  pulled  loo.se,  that 
car  was  immediately  sidetracked  for  repair.  This  was 
necessary,  as  the  train  crews  rode  the  cars  frequently 
on  the  longer  hauls,  and  were  in  the  habit  of  boarding 
them  after  some  considerable  speed  was  attained. 

Regarding  hauling  long  trains,  where  there  were 
no  automatic  brakes  on  the  cars,  the  braking  being  done 
only  on  the  locomotive,  it  was  found  necessary  to  re- 
duce the  size  of  trains  to  six  cars  or  less.  On  foreign 
cars  coming  in  from  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Railway 
they  hauled  as  high  as  15  or  18  cars,  but  always  by 
hooking  up  the  automatic  air.  On  the  locomotives  a 
sign  was  placed  on  the  forward  and  rear  end:  "Dan- 
ger! Keep  Off!"  And  the  train  crews  insisted  that  the 
men  around  the  plant  should  not  ride  on  the  running- 
board. 

He  stated  that  the  most  difficult  problem  from  the 
standpoint  of  safety  was  crossings  at  grade,  which  for- 
merly were  guarded  by  watchmen  who  flagged  road 
traffic  for  trains  about  to  pass.  They  did  away  with 
this  method,  and  had  the  conductor  of  each  train  ad- 
vance ahead  of  the  train  to  flag  traffic,  giving  pedes- 
trians and  motor  vehicles  the  right-of-way  wherever 
possible.  A  rule  was  made  and  inforced  that  train 
crews  should  not  step  on  the  front  running-board  be- 
tween rails,  but  mount  it  from  outside  the  rail,  getting 
on  when  the  train  was  barely  started. 

The  company  standardized  the  switches  for  safety 
with  good  throws,  names,  track  names,  with  orders  to 
train  conductors  to  spot  cars  in  certain  locations,  be- 
yond certain  switches  by  their  names,  tracks  also  by 
their  names — with  the  final  result  that  no  accidents  of 
any  kind  whatever  occurred  due  to  the  transportation 
of  materials  on  flat  cars  or  foreign  cars  about  the  yard. 
He  concluded  by  saying  that  the  transportation  of  ma- 
terials had  been  made  safe  by  rigid  rules  and  severe 
discipline  for  infringement,  and  by  maintaining  stand- 
ard equipment,  standard  couplers  and  standard  ^ide 
steps  and  grabirons;  also  standard  switches  and  tracks, 
together  with  proper  loading. 

Mr.  Oartel,  Carnegie  Steel  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  a  for- 
mer chairman  of  this  section,  stated  that  as  a  steel  mill 
man  he  knew  that  the  plant  railroad  question  is  vital. 
His  company  a  few  years  ago  had  adopted  safety  meas- 
ures upon  finding  that  about  one-third  of  the  verj 
.serious  accidents  were  being  caused  by  the  plant  rail- 
roads; it  was  not  due  to  overloading  or  defectiv;  eiuip- 
ment,  but  to  man  failure.  He  particularized  as  follows: 
Standing  in  middle  of  track  and  stepping  on  footboard 
of  approaching  locomotive;  coupling  on  short  side  of 
curve;  trespassing — men  going  from  one  department 
to  another,  crossing  either  at  crossing  or  somewhere 
else  and  being  caught;  hanging  on  side  of  car  which  i.- 
sideswiped  somewhere;  climbing  over  cars  instead  of 
using  bridge  over  track,  etc. 

They  had  a  "railroad  drive"  or  campaign  for  two 
years,  which  proved  very  successful;  every  month  the 
plant  and  department  safety  committees  put  "Plant 
Railroad  Drive"  on  their  programs  to  keep  the  subject 
before  them;  u.sed  bulletins  picturing  dangerous  prac- 
tices that  caused  accidents;  on  all  literature  used  in 
inter-mill  work  printed  the  slogan  "Make  Railroading 
Safe."  In  the  Homestead  plant  the  narrow-gage  de- 
partment formerly  produced  a  lot  of  accidents,  but  to- 
day it  is  one  of  the  safest  departments  in  the  entire 
company,  because  they  had  cleaned  up  the  accidents 
and  cleaned  up  the  causes  of  the  accidents  and  now 


use  automatic  couplers  on  both  broad  and  narrow  gages, 
and  had  lately  installed  a  very  effective  device  on  the 

hot-metal  ladles. 

J.  W.  Benner  of  the  Homestead  plant  supplemented 
Mr.  Cartel's  remark  in  connection  with  safety  devices 
on  the  hot-metal  ladle  cars.  Before  the  safety  cam- 
paign they  had  no  brakes — the  trains  that  carried  from 
four  to  six  ladles  using  the  engine  brakes.  They 
finally  secured  a  device  in  the  form  of  a  slow-acting 
valve  controlling  the  automatic  air  brake  on  each  ladle. 
This  worked  successfully  and  they  devised  means  for 
coupling  up  the  cars  on  any  curve  or  on  any  grade, 
which  also  had  proved  very  successful  and  had  been 
in  operation  now  over  two  years.  On  the  narrow-gage 
there  were  about  5000  cars;  had  started  with  the  com- 
mon link-and-pin  coupling,  which  smashed  fingers  and 
cut  off  hands,  and  had  finally  adopted  the  Jenney 
coupler,  as  on  the  broad-gage  cars,  and  thus  eliminated 
a  great  many  accidents  in  that  way. 

Benjamin  F.  Faunce  emphasized  the  importance  of 
safe  operation  of  plant  railroads  in  the  larger  organi- 
zations, stating  that  in  plants  like  the  Homestead  and 
Bethlehem,  at  Johnstown,  it  was  a  bigger  undertaking 
as  a  management  proposition  than  any  division  super- 
intendent of  any  railroad  in  the  country  had.  It  is  sur- 
prising how  many  times  the  material  is  handled  in 
these  plants.  They  work  at  great  disadvantage,  as 
these  old  plants  were  built  when  locomotives  and  cars 
were  small  and  safety  considerations  were  not  a  prob- 
lem, with  the  result  that  trestles  and  a  thousand  other 
things  were  too  close  to  the  rails,  etc.  Old  equipment 
stands  in  the  way;  piling  material  close  to  the  rails  is 
bad  and  dangerous;  clearances  are  a  big  factor  in  safe 
operation. 

Dr.  G.  H.  McKinstry  of  the  Collinwood  Steel  Co. 
stated  that  accidents  do  not  "happen."  They  are  caused 
from  some  improper  condition.  This  applies  to  plant 
railroads  as  well  as  other  operations.  His  company 
considers  its  railroad  equipment  as  ideal  as  can  be 
made;  standard  clearances  of  8  ft.  are  maintained  and 
the  crossings  are  clear  and  well  lighted  and  are  guarded 
by  a  safety  gate  and  also  a  watchman.  Where  cars  en- 
ter a  building  they  must  be  preceded  by  a  switchman; 
no  flying  switches  are  permitted  inside  the  plant,  and 
no  one  is  allowed  to  mount  or  ride  cars  except  train 
crew,  safety  engineer  or  yard  superintendent.  On  all 
inclines  the  rails  are  provided  with  stops  which  must 
be  kept  locked,  and  at  the  approach  to  all  buildings 
there  are  stops  which  must  be  kept  in  place.  This  has 
eliminated  practically  every  accident  from  a  railroad 
cause.  Guarded  cross-overs  are  provided  with  filler 
blocks  to  avoid  catching  shoes  inside  the  rail.  The  lay- 
out of  tracks  is  such  that  none  cross  each  other.  When 
car  repair  is  going  on,  a  sign  is  placed  on  the  track. 

Secretary  Northwood  stated  that  a  report  had  come 
into  his  office  recently  of  an  accident  in  the  plant  to  a 
railroad  man,  from  one  of  the  old  safety  chains  that 
they  had  insisted  on  putting  on  a  hot-ladle  operation; 
the  man  had  hurt  his  hand  climbing  in  to  hook  the 
safety  chain.  They  wanted  to  know  if  there  was  not 
some  way  they  could  take  off  the  safety  chain,  and  he 
had  replied,  "We  insist  on  those  safety  chains  and  on 
the  railroad  men  hooking  them  up  before  hooking  our 
cinder  ladles  to  the  dump."  The  speaker  wondered  if 
anybody  present  had  had  accidents  from  using  the 
safety  chain  on  the  hot-ladle  trains.  The  trouble  had 
not  been  so  much  with  the  equipment  but  with  the  jay- 
walking— they  had  been  driving  very  strongly  on 
"plant  jay-walking" — men  walking  between  rails  in- 
stead of  along  tracks  and  crossing  without  looking,  etc. 
The  main  trouble  has  been  with  the  men  themselves, 
the  human  element,  and  plant  committee  has  been  driv- 
ing strenuously  to  make  every  man  stop,  look  and  listen 
before  he  steps  over  a  railroad  track. 

Safety  Committees 

DECLARING  the  most  important  single  factor  in 
the  development  of  safety  work  in  all  industrial 
establishments  to  be  the  safety  committee,  Arthur  H. 
Young,  manager  Industrial  Relations  Department,  In- 
ternational Harvester  Co.,  Chicago,  stated  that  the 
work  of  safety  committees  in   the   International   Har- 
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vester  Co.  plants  has  laid  the  foundation  lor  personal 
contact  between  men  and  manaKemcnt  that  has  brought 
nbout  better  economical  and  industrial  relations. 

"Safety  is  the  one  subject  on  which  executives  and 
workers  can  get  together  on  a  non-controversial  basis, 
and  the  very  fact  that  all  parties  discussing  the  sub- 
ject, and  taking  steps  toward  the  conservation  of  life 
and  property,  are  agreed  on  its  value  and  usefulness, 
leads  to  a  harmonious  foundation  on  which  other  top- 
ics, vital  to  both  sides,  can  be  taken  up,"  Mr.  Young 
said. 

The  speaker  stressed  the  fact  that  safety  efficiency 
should  be  a  matter  of  participation  by  the  worker  and 
not  simply  a  matter  of  cooperation. 

"Every  plant  striving  for  greater  safety  nieasui'es 
needs  100  per  cent  participation,"  he  said.  The 
speaker  advocated  mixed  committees;  not  only  groups 
of  foremen,  superintendents  and  other  executives,  but 
groups  of  employees  working  in  concert  with  foremen 


and  auperlntendcnto.  The  speaker  referred  to  safety 
development  in  the  harvester  plants  as  a  builder  of 
morale,  beeaase  it  has  brought  about  pride  of  accom- 
plishment. 

DiscnsHiBg  "Plant  Publications,"  Mr.  Young  said: 
"The  true  function  of  the  plant  magazine  is  to  aim 
at  a  contact  point  between  executives  and  workers. 
Industrial  publications  cannot  be  mere  organs  of  prop- 
aganda for  the  management,  but  must  be  constructed 
in  a  manner  that  will  be  acceptable  to  both  workers 
and  managers. 

"The  same  is  true  of  the  other  side  of  the  ques- 
tion; the  plant  publication  cannot  be  limited  to  an  organ 
of  propaganda  for  the  worker  only,  but  should  be 
edited  in  a  way  that  will  serve  the  mutual  interests 
of  both." 

The  speaker  dwelt  on  the  necessity  of  making  plant 
organs  simple  and  dignified  and  easily  understood  by 
the  men. 


STEEL  TREATERS  AT  PITTSBURGH 


Record  Attendance  at  Opening  Sessions — Exhibi- 
tion  a  Marked  Success 

Pittsburgh,  Oct.  9. — Most  auspicious  has  been  the 
opening  of  the  fifth  annual  convention  and  exhibition  of 
the  American  Society  for  Steel  Treating.  Members 
and  visitors  from  many  sections  of  the  country  have 
gathered  in  large  numbers  and  the  prospects  are  that 
this  year's  affair  will  far  transcend  any  previous  one. 
Elaborate  arrangements  have  been  made  by  the  Pitts- 
burgh chapter  under  the  general  direction  of  J.  Traut- 
man,  Jr.  of  the  Colonial  Steel  Co.,  for  the  convenience 
and  entertainment  of  the  organization.  The  first  day's 
registration,  estimated  at  about  850,  exceed.'!  the  splen- 
did record  made  last  year  at  Detroit. 

The  First  Session 

The  first  session  was  held  in  the  ballroom  of  the 
William  Penn  Hotel,  the  headquarters  of  the  conven- 
tion, at  10  o'clock  yesterday  morning.  The  portion  of 
the  meeting  preceding  the  technical  program  was  pre- 
sided over  by  J.  Trautman.  A  welcome  to  Pittsburgh 
was  extended  on  behalf  of  the  Pittsburgh  chapter  by 
W.  J.  Merten  followed  by  a  brief  address  of  welcome 
by  Mr.  Trautman.  In  the  inforced  absence  of  the 
Mayor  of  the  city,  H.  M.  Irons  of  the  mayor's  office 
also  extended  a  cordial  welcome  to  the  society  after 
extolling  the  city's  position  in  the  steel  industry.  On 
behalf  of  the  Pittsburgh  Chamber  of  Commerce,  A.  L. 
Humphrey,  its  president,  who  is  also  a  member  of  the 
steel  treaters'  organization,  completed  the  welcoming 
formalities,  followed  by  a  felicitous  response  by  T.  D. 
Lynch,  president  of  the  steel  treaters. 

The  first  technical  session  followed  these  exercises. 
It  was  presided  over  by  W.  J.  Merten,  chairman  of  the 
Pittsburgh  chapter.  An  attendance  of  over  300  at  this 
meeting  attests  to  the  enthusiasm  of  the  convention. 
Three  papers  were  presented  and  discussed.  They  were 
delivered  by  the  authors  as  follows :  "Metallography 
and  Testing  of  Oxyacetylene  Welds,"  by  J.  R.  Dawson, 
research  metallurgist  Union  Cabinet  &  Carbon  Re- 
search Laboratories,  Inc.,  Long  Island  City,  N.  Y. ; 
"Some  Observations  on  Furnaces  and  Fuels,  Including 
the  Electric  Furnace  for  Heat  Treating,"  by  E.  F.  Col- 
lins, consulting  engineer  General  Electric  Co.,  Schenec- 
tady, N.  Y.,  and  "The  Tempering  of  Tool  Steels,"  by 
J.  P.  Gill  and  L.  D.  Bowman,  metallurgists  Vanadium 
Alloys  Steel  Co.,  Latrobe,  Pa.  Abstracts  of  these  pa- 
pers, which  were  not  preprinted,  and  of  the  discussions 
will  be  published  in  the  full  report  in  The  Iron  Ase, 
Oct.  18. 

The  Exhibition  Very  Large 

The  steel  exhibition,  which  is  housed  in  Motor 
Square  Garden,  some  six  miles  from  the  headquarters, 
was  opened  at  1  p.  m.  yesterday.  It  is  an  impressive 
display  both  in  its  comprehensiveness  and  in  the  gen- 
eral layout.  Nearly  every  booth  was  ready  for  visitors. 
The  entire  available  space  has  been  filled  while  about 


85  per  cent  of  the  total,  applied  for  in  addition,  had  to 
be  rejected.  Orchestras  on  both  floors  is  an  innovation 
this  year.  Full  details  will  appear  in  the  complete  Con- 
vention report. 

In  a  room  in  the  exhibition  building's  basement, 
what  is  designated  as  King  Tut's  room,  are  held  the 
afternoon  sessions  and  symposiums,  the  morning  ses- 
sions taking  place  at  the  hotel  headquarters.  Yesterday 
afternoon  there  was  a  brief  session  on  sheet  steels  at 
which  two  papers  were  presented,  one  on  "Automobile 
Sheet  Steel  Specifications,"  by  H.  M.  Williams,  metal- 
lurgist General  Motors  Research  Corporation,  Dayton, 
Ohio,  and  one  on  "The  Annealing  of  Sheet  Steel,"  by 
F.  G.  White  metallurgical  engineer  National  Enameling 
&  Stamping  Co.,  Granite  City,  111. 

Today's  sessions  include  one  this  morning  on  the 
general  subject  of  "Carburizing"  with  a  round-table 
discussion  under  the  direction  of  the  Standard  Commit- 
tee, with  R.  M.  Bird,  chief  metallurgist  Bethlehem  Steel 
Co.,  as  chairman. 

The  annual  smoker  aad  entertainment,  always  a  fea- 
ture eagerly  looked  forward  to  and  well  attended,  is  in 
progress  tonight  at  tie  William  Penn  Hotel. 


Statistics  of  Common  Carriers 

In  a  32-page  pamphlet  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  has  *iade  a  preliminary  abstract  of  statis- 
tics for  the  Class  I  railroads.  Outstanding  features 
show  777,  132  stoekholders  and  a  total  investment,  in- 
cluding current  assets,   etc.,   of  $24,763,506,472. 

Physical  quantities  reported  include  234,986  miles 
of  »oad,  with  sufficient  second  and  additional  tracks, 
yard  track  and  sidings  to  make  a  total  trackage  of 
382,101  miles.  Locomotives  at  the  end  of  the  year 
included  64,139  operated  by  steam  and  373  others, 
mainly  «lectri€.  Freight  cars  at  the  end  of  the  year 
nnmbered  2,293,402,  with  an  aggregate  capacity  of 
98,847,230  net  tons  or  an  average  of  43.1  tons. 

Employees  aTeraged  1,627,120,  with  total  compen- 
sation of  $2,640,738,182,  or  an  average  of  $1,623  each. 
Consumption  of  fuel  amounted  to  127,213,184  net  tons. 
Revenue  freight  carried  aggregated  t,840,954,570  net 
tons,  and  339,285,347,571  ton-miles,  showing  an  average 
haul  of  184.3  miles.  Passengers  carried  numbered  967,- 
384,978  and  35,469,841,029  passenger-miles,  giving  an 
average  of  36.67  miles.  Revenue  per  ton  of  freight  was 
$2.17,  while  ptv  ton  mile  it  was  1.177c.  Revenue  per 
passenger  averaged  $1.11,  while  per  passenger-mile  it 
was  3.027«. 

Express  company  and  the  Pullman  Co.  operations 
are  nelvded. 


Stockholders  of  the  Dorris  Motor  Car  Co.,  St. 
Ijouis,  will  meet  on  Nov.  2  to  consider  an  offer 
from  Eastern  financial  interests  to  buy  the  company. 
The  refinancing  or  other  disposition  of  the  property 
has  been  discussed  since  the  failure  of  the  recent  plan 
to  merge  the  Dorris  with  the  Haynes  and  the  Winton 
in  a  new  company  along  the  lines  of  the  General  Motors 
Cerporativii. 
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NOT  MARKET  MENACE 


Official   Statement   as  to   Steel  Vessels   to   Be 
Scrapped  by  the  Navy 

Washington,  Oct.  9.— The  total  quantity  of  steel  in 
the  battleships  and  battle  cruisers  to  be  sold  by  the 
Navy  and  scrapped  by  purchasers  under  the  terms  of 
the  four-power  treaty  for  limitation  of  armaments  has 
been  officially  estimated  at  205,000  tons.  This  compares 
with  199,677  tons  of  ferrous  metal  which  was  estimated 
by  The  Iron  Age  last  week.  The  official  estimate  was 
announced  by  Capt.  E.  W.  Bonnaffon,  officer  in  charge, 
in  the  sale  of  naval  vessels.  He  issued  a  statement  on 
the  subject  in  response  to  inquiries  which  indicated  that 
there  was  some  concern  that  the  scrapping  of  these 
vessels  would  have  an  adverse  effect  on  the  market. 
The  statement  of  Captain  Bonnaffon  disposes  of  any 
apprehension  on  this  point. 

The  statement  in  part  follows: 

"The  total  amount  of  ferrous  materials  contained 
in  the  21  battleships  and  battle  cruisers  to  be  sold  by 
the  Navy  Department  in  October  and  November,  and 
scrapped  by  the  purchasers  in  accordance  with  the 
treaty  limiting  naval  armament,  is  estimated  at  ap- 
proximately 205,000  tons.  As  the  total  annual  produc- 
tion of  scrap  metals  in  this  country  is  estimated  at  20,- 
000,000  tons,  half  of  which  is  produced  by  the  mills 
and  half  obtained  from  outside  sources,  it  will  be  seen 
that  this  is  little  more  than  1  per  cent  of  the  total  pro- 
duction.     The   sale    of   this    scrap    will    be   distributed 


over   more  than   a   year,  so  there  is   not  the  slightest 
probability   of   this   metal   overloading  the   market   or 

affecting  it  in  any  way. 

"Experts  tell  us  that  the  scrapping  of  these  vessels 
presents  no  problems  which  have  not  been  solved  in 
this  as  well  as  other  countries,  and  can  readily  be  ac- 
complished by  modern  methods  of  cutting  and  breaking. 
Of  the  ships  under  construction  on  the  ways,  a  com- 
paratively small  proportion  of  their  designed  tonnage 
has  been  erected.  Only  a  small  amount  of  armor  has 
been  pla(^ed  on  them — 259  tons  on  the  Indiana,  511  tons 
on  the  South  Dakota,  lesser  amounts  on  other  vessels, 
and  on  some  none  at  all.  The  thickest  armor  plate  can 
be  cut,  it  has  been  demonstrated,  and  this  is  being  done 
continually  on  other  vessels  that  are  being  broken  up. 

"The  older  battleships  afloat  can  be  broken  up  by 
the  same  means  which  are  being  successfully  used  in 
the  scrapping  of  the  Kentucky,  Ohio,  and  other  vessels 
which  were  previously  sold,  and  are  now  being  scrapped 
by  the  purchasers. 

"In  Great  Britain,  Germany,  Holland  and  other 
countries  ship-breaking  has  become  quite  an  industry. 
In  England  one  firm  has  purchased  135  vessels  for 
scrapping.  The  most  modern  methods  are  already  in 
use  by  firms  engaged  in  ship-breaking  in  this  country, 
the  most  advanced  apparatus  is  available,  and  there  is 
no  reason  why  the  business  should  not  be  made  success- 
ful in  America  as  it  has  been  abroad.  The  Navy  will 
take  pleasure  in  furnishing  the  fullest  information 
available  to  prospective  bidders,  if  they  will  call  upon 
or  address  Officer-in-Charge,  Sale  of  Naval  Vessels, 
Room  1008,  Navy  Department,  Washington." 


TARIFF  SUSPENDED 


Increase   in    Short   Haul   Freight    Rates   Not   Ap- 
proved by  Commission 

Washington,  Oct.  9. — Acting  upon  protests  from 
42  iron  and  steel  companies  and  commercial  organiza- 
tions in  Pittsburgh,  Bethlehem,  Beaver  Falls,  and  Cora- 
opolis,  Pa.;  Buffalo,  N.  Y.;  Parkersburg,  W.  Va.,  and 
Cleveland,  Elyria,  Youngstown,  Alliance,  and  Lorain, 
Ohio,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  last  Satur- 
day suspended  from  Oct.  7  to  Feb.  4  a  total  of  71  tariffs 
proposing  increases  in  short  haul  rates  on  iron  and 
steel  products  in  western  Pennsylvania,  eastern  Ohio, 
and  northern  West  Virginia. 

While  the  railroads  estimated  that  the  increase  in 
rates  would  average  approximately  15  per  cent,  the  iron 
and  steel  manufacturers  pointed  out  that  increases  as 
high  as  60  per  cent  were  proposed  in  some  instances. 
The  object  of  the  schedules  was  to  do  away  with  so- 
called  fourth  section  departures  which  were  condemned 
by  the  commission  in  passing  upon  the  complaint  of 
the  American  Shipbuilding  Co.  against  the  Director 
General  and  the  carriers  affected.  The  fourth  section 
departures  which  the  commission  ordered  removed  con- 
sisted of  joint  rates  higher  than  the  aggregate  of  in- 
termediates, the  latter  being  made  of  so-called  short 
haul  rates. 

The  new  rates  proposed  from  Pittsburgh  to  typical 
points  in  western  Pennsylvania  and  eastern  Ohio,  such 
as  iBeaver  Falls  and  Newcastle,  Pa.,  and  Youngstown 
and  Cleveland,  represent  an  increase  of  15.7  per  cent; 
from  Woodlawn,  Pa.,  to  the  same  destination,  34.2  per 
cent;  from  Beaver  Falls,  24.7  per  cent;  from  New  Castle, 
23.1  per  cent;  from  Struthers,  Ohio,  23.9  per  cent;  from 
Youngstown,  18.8  per  cent;  from  Akron,  25  per  cent, 
and  from  Cleveland,  16  per  cent. 

The  Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Corporation  in  its  pro- 
test maintained  that  there  was  no  necessity  for  the 
increases,  particularly  from  Woodlawn,  inasmuch  as 
there  had  been  no  departures  in  rates  from  that  point. 
Railroads  contended  that  increases  from  Woodlawn 
were  necessary  .in  order  to  prevent  disturbance  of  the 
old  rate  relationships.  The  greatest  increase  proposed 
in  the  schedules  is  from  Woodlawn  to  Wheeling,  W. 
Va.,  a  distance  of  81  miles.     The  present  rate  is  11.5 


cents  per  100-lb.,  while  the  proposed  rate  is  18.5  cents, 
an  increase  of  60.9  per  cent.  Other  sharp  increases 
proposed  are  from  Woodlawn  to  New  Castle  and  Struth- 
ers. The  proposed  increase  in  these  cases  is  50  per 
cent.  Other  increases  proposed  include  those  from 
Wheeling  to  Cambridge,  from  9.5  to  13  cents  or  36.8 
per  cent;  from  Woodlawn  to  Youngstown,  from  8  to 
10.5  cents  or  31.2  per  cent;  from  Beaver  Falls  to  New 
Castle  from  7  to  9.5  cents  or  35.7  per  cent,  and  from 
Canton  to  Alliance,  Ohio,  from  6  to  8  cents  or  33^  per 
cent. 


United  States  Behind  in  Shipbuilding 

Not  only  Great  Britain  and  Germany,  but  Italy, 
France  and  Holland,  as  well,  are  building  more  ton- 
nage than  the  United  States  today,  says  a  statement 
just  issued  by  Lloyd's  Register  of  Shipping,  giving 
returns  for  the  quarter  ended  Sept.  30.  In  the  past 
four  years,  it  is  pointed  out,  this  country  has  fallen 
from  first  to  sixth  place  among  the  shipbuilding  nations 
of  the  world. 

World  construction  at  the  close  of  the  quarter  just 
ended  was  smaller  than  at  any  time  since  the  close 
of  the  war,  Lloyd's  Register  states,  and  this  represents 
a  decline  of  more  than  165,000  gross  tons  in  compari- 
son with  the  preceding  quarter,  ending  June  30,  last. 
In  the  past  three  months  the  aggregate  of  American 
construction  decreased  34.000  tons,  that  for  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  66,000  tons,  and  for  all  other 
countries  combined  65,000  tons. 

The  following  table  shows  in  gross  tons  the  com- 
parison of  construction  orders  now,  as  compared  with 
three  months  ago: 

October  1  July  1 

Great  Britain  .ind  Ireland..    1.271.195  1.337.759 

United    States 99.383  133,660 

Other    Countries 1.007.119  1.072,437 


World   Total    2.377,697 


2,543.856 


Mechanical  stokers  sold  during  August  are  reported 
by  the  Department  of  Commerce  at  135,  of  71,693  hp. 
total.  This  compares  with  ,52,518  hp.  in  July,  59,719 
hp.  in  June  and  a  monthly  average  of  76,403  hp.  in  the 
first  half-year.  January,  April  and. May  showed  larger 
totals  than  August,  May  leading,  with  100,513  hp. 
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The  Case  of  the  Railroad  Brotherhoods 

The  railroad  train  service  men  are  asking  for 
an  increase  of  wages,  specifically  a  restoration  of 
the  maximum  that  they  were  paid  in  1920,  from 
which  they  were  reduced  by  the  Railroad  Labor 
Board  in  1921.  There  must  appear  to  them  to  be 
a  good  deal  of  merit  in  their  contention.  They 
suffered  a  reduction.  Their  compensation  never 
rose  so  high  in  comparison  with  the  pre-war  rate 
as  did  that  of  other  railroad  employees,  and  now 
it  is  relatively  much  lower  than  what  the  latter 
get.''  Moreover,  when  they  view  the  high  wage 
rates  for  building  mechanics,  and  indeed  suffer 
from  them,  they  justifiably  may  think  that  they 
have  grounds  for  dissatisfactioa. 

All  of  this  may  sound  strange,  considering  that 
the  men  who  operate  the  trains  are  united  in 
strong  labor  unions.  Either  the  brotherhoods 
have  been  moderate  heretofore,  or  unionism  does 
not  have  the  commanding  effect  upon  wages  that 
is  commonly  supposed. 

However,  none  of  these  things  is  a  valid  reason 
for  now  increasing  the  wages  of  the  trainmen. 
The  fact  is  that  their  present  compensation  bears 
about  the  same  proportion  to  the  pre-war  as  does 
the  general  economic  inde.x.  In  other  words,  the.se 
workers  are  neither  better  off  nor  worse  off  than 
they  were.  The  other  railroad  workers  are  better 
off,  to  be  sure,  but  their  good  fortune  is  at  the  ex- 
pense and  pain  of  other  people.  The  trainmen 
will  increase  that  pain  if  they  get  what  they  are 
asking  and  what  they  think  they  want.  Perhaps 
they  do  not  appreciate  what  they  would  be  doing. 

Yet  it  is  obvious  enough  that  any  increase  ia 
the  cost  of  railroad  labor  must  be  either  at  the 
expense  of  the  stockholders  of  the  roads  or  at  that 
of  people  who  pay  for  freight  and  passenger  traf- 
fic. The  yield  of  railroad  investment  is  already  so 
low  that  they  are  no  longer  attractive  and  conse- 
quently there  is  but  little  extension  and  improve- 
ment of  the  means  of  transportation.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  high  rates  for  freight  and  passage  are  a 
turden  and  grievance  to  millions  of  people. 

Putting  the  case  simply,  the  trainmen  are  now 
getting  compensation  that  is  clo.sely  in  harmony 
with  the  general  writing-up  of  values.  They  are 
asking  for  more  than  the  average  because  their 
fellow   workers    in    the   maintenance   service   are 


getting  more.  Granting  the  demands  of  the 
brotherhoods  would  merely  aggravate  an  economic 
situation  that  is  already  bad.  Brute  force  may  ac- 
complish that,  just  as  the  anthracite  coal  miners 
managed  it.  The  full  power  of  brute  force  is  not, 
however,  always  exercised  with  advantage  to  the 
strong.  What  may  look  like  advantage  turns  out 
to  be  quite  otherwise.  So  is  it  now  with  the 
affairs  of  management  and  labor.  The  former  is 
not  trying  to  screw  down  the  latter.  In  resisting 
the  demands  of  labor,  it  is  simply  trj'ing  to  avert 
a  capsizing  of  the  boat.  Labor  is  doing  its  utmost 
to  produce  that  calamity,  not  understanding  that 
if  it  should  happen  its  millions  of  workers  would 
prove  to  be  the  poorest  swimmers. 

The  rank  and  file  of  labor  is  not  expected  to 
understand  this.  To  them  an  advance  in  wages  is 
like  manna  from  heaven.  They  wot  not  that  in 
present  circumstances  it  has  the  poison  of  toad- 
stools. The  leaders  of  labor,  however,  are  intelli- 
gent. Especially  so  are  the  leaders  of  the  brother- 
hoods. It  is  their  duty  to  guide  their  followers 
wisely;  not  to  let  themselves  be  pushed  by  clamor 
and  strike  votes.  The  rank  and  file  may  be  dis- 
appointed and  discontented,  but  that  will  not  be 
so  bad  as  a  half  million  railroad  workers  out  of 
jobs,  as  happened  in  1921.  It  is  no  cry  of  wolf  to 
say  that  tightening  of  the  stranglehold  of  labor 
is  leading  to  the  like  of  that  again. 


Steel  Capacity  and  Performance 

Rated,  or  theoretical,  steel  ingot  capacity  in 
the  United  States,  taken  from  the  annual  statis- 
tical reports  of  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  In- 
stitute, has  been  as  follows,  in  gross  tons,  at  the 
end  of  the  years  named : 

1919    .53,193,905 

1920    54,802,225 

1921    55,817,685 

1922    56,060,770 

Capacity  in  steel  castings  has  been  about  2y2 

million  tons. 

The  capacity  left  by  the  war  may  be  taken 
as  that  at  the  end  of  1919  rather  than  that  at  the 
end  of  1918,  as  there  was  uncompleted  work  when 
the  war  suddenly  ended. 

The  figures  given  above  show  a  post-war  in- 
crea.se  of  5  per  cent  in  capacity,  which  is  quite 
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different  from  the  dismantling  of  war  time  plants 
that  had  been  predicted  in  some  quarters.  There 
is  indicated,  not  a  belief  that  the  country  needed 
more  capacity,  but  a  desire  on  the  part  of  in- 
dividuals to  build.  In  other  words,  the  steel  in- 
dustry is  competitive  as  industries  very  naturally 
are. 

Capacity  was  not  reported  prior  to  1913,  the 
earliest  statement  being  that  of  Dec.  31,  1913, 
when  e.xisting  plant  was  rated  at  39,689,265  tons 
for  both  ingots  and  castings.  The  small  tonnage 
of  electric  steel  capacity  was  not  separated  as  to 
ingots  and  castings,  making  an  uncertainty  of  a 
few  thousand  tons,  the  ingot  capacity  being  ap- 
pro.ximately  37,925,000  tons. 

Production  of  ingots  in  1913  was  30,280,130 
tons.  Some  new  plant  came  in  during  the  year. 
There  was  considerable  enforced  idleness  late  in 
the  year  on  account  of  lack  of  orders.  Study  of 
the  various  points  indicates  that  if  the  37,925,000 
tons  rated  capacity  had  been  available  Ihrough- 
out  the  year,  and  the  supply  of  orders  had  not 
fallen  off  late  in  the  year,  production  would  have 
been  about  35,000,000  tons,  which  would  be  92 
per  cent  of  rated  capacity. 

In  1916  there  was  full  operation  practically 
throughout  the  year,  with  a  production  of  41,401,- 
917  tons  of  ingots.  Rated  capacity  was  stated  at 
43,827,500  tons  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  and 
at  47,588,695  tons  at  the  end  of  the  year.  If  31  per 
cent  of  the  new  capacity  be  added  to  the  original 
capacity,  the  average  capacity  during  the  year 
was  45,000,000  tons,  of  which  the  reported  pro- 
duction was  92  per  cent.  Thus  the  factor  is  given 
some  standing. 

In  1916  and  in  previous  years  the  steel  mills 
were  able  to  operate  well  as  long  as  they  had 
orders.  Since  then  there  have  been  various  diffi- 
culties, in  respect  to  transportation,  labor  and 
other  matters.  It  may  be  that  in  making  the  last 
returns  the  steel  mills  took  account  of  such  condi- 
tions and  rated  their  capacity  more  conservative- 
ly. Applying  the  92  per  cent  factor  to  the  last 
reported  capacity  gives  51,500,000  tons.  Under 
favorable  conditions  the  industry  might  do  better 
than  this.  Its  best  actual  rate  of  production  was 
a  trifle  over  49,000,000  tons  a  year,  last  April.  On 
account  of  high  labor  costs,  more  attention  must 
be  given  to  the  fact  that  some  productive  units 
are  less  efficient  than  others,  and  thus  the  real 
commercial  capacity  would  be  less  than  the  capa- 
city under  the  most  favorable  conditions. 


Composite  Prices  as  Indices 

The  value  of  the  composite  prices  of  The  Iron 
Age  as  a  real  gage  of  market  tendencies  has  been 
demonstrated  over  and  over  in  the  conditions  that 
have  prevailed  in  iron  and  steel  markets  for  the 
past  six  months.  The  outstanding  fact  in  the  un- 
usual developments  so  widely  discussed  in  this 
eventful  period  is  that  while  pig  iron  has  steadily 
declined,  finished  steel  products  have  gone  week 
after  week  with  substantially  no  change.  As 
April  opened  the  pig  iron  price  curve  was  at  its 
high  point  for  1923,  The  Iron  Age  composite  for 
basic  and  foundry  irons  being  $30.86.  On  Oct.  9, 
after  a  practically  uninterrupted  decline  our  pig 


iron  composite  stood  at  $23.79,  representing  a  fall 
of  $7.07  or  close  to  23  per  cent. 

On  the  other  hand  the  changes  in  the  finished 
iii/ilerial  composite  in  the  six  months  interval  have 
been  negligible.  The  average  of  the  seven  repre- 
sentative products  chosen  for  our  finished  ma- 
terial composite — steel  bars,  beams,  tank  plates, 
plain  wire,  open-hearth  rails,  black  pipe  and  black 
sheets — stood  at  2.810  cents  at  the  beginning  of 
April.  An  advance  in  plain  wire  in  the  third  week 
of  April  raised  the  figure  to  2.824.  On  May  1,  a 
reduction  in  bars  from  2.50  cents  to  2.40  cents 
Pittsburgh,  restored  the  composite  to  2.810  cents. 
A  week  later  a  reduction  in  No.  28  black  sheets  to 
■S.85  cents  resulted  in  a  composite  of  2.789  cents 
and  this  in  turn  fell  to  2.775  cents  on  July  24,  on  a 
further  reduction  in  sheets  to  3.75.  And  the  2.775 
cent  composite  stands  today,  representing  a 
change  of  but  IV4  per  cent  from  the  2.810  cents  of 
six  months  ago. 

The  two  composites — one  for  pig  iron  and  one 
for  finished  steel  products — give  an  exact  picture 
of  what  has  taken  place  in  the  market — a  consider- 
able decline  in  pig  iron,  that  has  been  the  com- 
ment of  the  trade,  and  a  practically  stationary 
market  for  rolled  steel,  that  has  been  equally  a 
matter  of  comment  for  the  contrast  in  the  condi- 
tions governing  the  two  classes  of  product. 

A  composite  price  made  up  of  pig  iron,  semi- 
finished steel  and  finished  products  has  been  no 
index  to  what  has  happened  in  the  steel  market  in 
this  important  period^ — nor  to  what  has  happened 
in  pig  iron,  for  that  matter.  It  has  shown  a  prac- 
tically uninterrupted  decline  in  iron  and  steel,  giv- 
ing no  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  pig  iron  decline 
and  entirely  misrepresenting  the  stabilizing  in- 
fluences that  have  been  so  marked  in  the  products 
of  the  rolling  mill. 


Substitution  in  Fuels 

On  account  of  the  great  increase  in  the  rate  of 
petroleum  production  in  the  last  year  the  ques- 
tion has  been  raised  whether  oil  may  be  substi- 
tuted for  coal  to  such  an  extent  as  to  equalize 
matters.  The  coal  situation  has  been  such  that 
any  suggestion  of  getting  away  from  coal  is  fav- 
orably considered.  On  account  of  production  of 
the  three  fuels,  coal,  petroleum  and  natural  gas 
being  reported  in  their  own  units,  tons,  barrels 
and  cubic  feet,  a  direct  comparison  of  fuel  values 
requires  reduction  to  a  common  standard,  and  a 
statement  of  the  relative  importance  of  production 
of  the  three  fuels  at  the  present  time  may  be  of 
interest. 

During  the  first  eight  months  of  1922  produc- 
tion of  petroleum  ran  quite  steadily  at  about  1,- 
500,000  barrels  a  day.  Then  began  a  steady  as- 
cent, until  a  rate  of  2,104,742  barrels  was  reached 
last  July.  August  showed  an  increase,  but  only 
to  a  2,119,871  barrel  rate.  The  Geological  Survey 
remarks,  in  making  the  report  for  August:  "It  is 
noteworthy,  after  many  months  of  rapidly  increas- 
ing production,  that  the  rate  of  increase  mate- 
rially slackened."  Ups  and  downs  in  oil  produc- 
tion, fears  of  scarcity  and  dangers  of  overproduc- 
tion, have  alternated,  and  thus  it  may  be  that 
oil  will  take  care  of  itself.     However,  oil  produc- 
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tion  at  two  million  barrels  a  day  may  be  taken  as 
a  basis  of  study. 

Production  of  coal  in  the  first  nine  months  of 
this  year  has  been  413,435,000  net  tons  of  bitu- 
minous and  71,264,000  net  tons  of  anthracite.  Bi- 
tuminous coal  stocks  increased  20,000,000  tons 
from  Jan.  1  to  Sept.  1,  and  of  course  anthracite 
accumulated,  but  it  will  do  no  harm  to  take  this 
year's  coal  at  one-third  greater  than  the  nine 
months'  actual  production,  or  at  646,000,000  net 
tons. 

Production  of  natural  gas  this  year  may  be 
estimated  roughly  at  750  billion  cubic  feet. 

At  14,250  B.t.u.  per  pound  of  coal,  6,000,000 
per  barrel  of  petroleum  and  1,025  per  cu.  ft.  of 
natural  gas,  the  heat  units  in  these  fuels  would 
compare  as  follows,  the  thermal  units,  in  first 
column,  being  in  trillions: 

B.t.u.         Per  Cent. 

Coal     18,400  78.1 

Oil   4,380  18.6 

Gas 770  8.3 


arguing  that  it  has  proved  one  factor  toward  de- 
stroying unionism  in  the  metal  mines  and  would  be 
effective  also  in  righting  the  situation  in  the  coal 
mines.  Whether  it  would  have  this  two-fold  re- 
sult or  not,  the  trend  toward  replacing  hand  labor 
and  multiplying  its  power  is  clearly  continuing 
and  the  engineering  industries  are  bound  to  be 
busy  as  a  result. 

As  a  means  of  accelerating  such  movements, 
the  trade  association  has  no  small  place.  Un- 
doubtedly the  address  of  President  Kearney  will 
help  bring  about  railroad  improvements  in  so  far 
as  the  railroad  executive  grasps  the  conditions 
which  govern  machine  tool  building  and  at  the 
same  time  appreciates,  as  his  mechanical  depart- 
ment does,  the  highly  developed  equipment  pro- 
vided for  railroad  needs.  Trade  associations  have 
done  little  to  educate  their  buying  clientele  as  a 
whole.  Much  needs  to  be  done  in  dispelling  er- 
roneous views  and  in  developing  mutual  rather 
than  diverse  interests  of  the  buying  and  selling 
groups. 


23,550  100.0 

Oil,  of  course,  will  go  farther  in  replacing 
coal  than  the  heat  unit  comparison  would  indi- 
cate, because  more  of  the  heat  can  be  utilized. 
Even  at  that  it  is  seen  that  a  relatively  small  re- 
duction in  the  use  of  coal  would  represent  a  rela- 
tively large  increase  in  the  use  of  oil.  By  the  heat 
unit  comparison,  to  make  up  for  a  10  per  cent 
decrease  in  coal  would  require  a  42  per  cent  in- 
crease in  oil. 

The  future  of  oil  production  and  the  future  of 
coal  marketing  both  present  great  uncertainties, 
but  they  are  of  quite  different  character,  and  the 
consumer  therefore  may  choose  with  which  group 
of  uncertainties  he  will  take  his  chances.  Natu- 
rally substitution  of  oil  for  coal  occurs  more  read- 
ily at  points  far  removed  from  coal  mines. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


The  Machine  Tool  Meeting 

Concrete  indications  of  continued  increase  in 
consumption  of  iron  were  supplied  by  the  machine 
tool  builders'  meeting  last  week.  Several  pictures 
were  sketched  of  mechanisms  for  labor  saving  and 
efficiency  promotion  where  there  are  none  now 
and  of  better  devices  to  replace  those  that  exist. 
The  movement  will  be  noteworthy  with  the  rail- 
roads, if  President  Kearney  is  a  prophetic  ob- 
server, and  sooner  or  later  it  will  take  up  the  pres- 
ent slack  in  machine  tool  capacity.  It  is  not  new 
to  expect  an  ever  mounting  per  capita  consump- 
tion but  it  is  uncommon  to  have  such  reassuring 
hints  of  specific  forms  which  it  will  take. 

Bearing  on  the  displacement  of  hand  labor  by 
mechanical  appliances  is  the  contention  of  Thomas 
A.  Stroup  of  the  Utah  Fuel  Co.,  that  mechanicali- 
zation  might  well  be  pursued  as  a  means  of  mak- 
ing the  wage  earner  happy.  At  present  it  is 
merely  a  route  to  cost  reduction,  without  recog- 
nizing that  it  may  also  be  used  to  relieve  the  less 
competent  of  su.stained  demand  for  initiative,  judg- 
ment and  responsibility.  Mr.  Stroup,  in  a  survey 
prepared  for  the  American  Institute  of  Mining 
and  Metallurgical  Engineers,  goes  so  far  as  to 
suggest    it   as    a   cure    for  the    ills   of    unionism. 


The  Weahh  of  "the  Rich" 

To  the  Editor:  The  editorial  upon  the  above  sub- 
ject, appearing  on  page  912  of  your  issue  of  Oct.  4, 
concludes  as  follows:  "They  (the  deductions  of  Dr.  In- 
galls)  constitute  a  powerful  refutation  of  the  danger- 
ous fallacy  that  is  now  influencing  the  minds  of  many 
of  our  people." 

I  fully  realize  the  existence  of  the  "dangerous 
fallacy,"  and  I  wish  that  Dr.  Ingalls's  conclusions  and 
his  undoubtedly  competent  correction  of  the  figures 
themselves  could  be  made  to  carry  the  refutation  so 
greatly  to  be  desired.  You  refer  to  the  Western  agra- 
rian slogan  of  "Soak  the  Rich,"  based  upon  a  belief 
"that  2  per  cent  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  own 
65  per  cent  of  the  wealth,"  which  belief  has  become  a 
commonly  asserted  argument  for  the  so-called  radical 
legislative  program. 

In  correcting  the  heretofore  uncontroverted  state- 
ment contained  in  the  report  to  Congress  referred  to. 
Dr.  Ingalls  has  accomplished  a  most  difficult  and  a 
most  important  task.  In  the  interest  of  exactness,  in 
the  correction  of  important  statistics,  it  certainly  is  of 
high  value  that  so  glaring  an  error  should  have  been 
revealed ;  the  stated  65  per  cent  falling  gradually,  as 
Dr.  Ingalls's  article  proceeds,  until  from  stage  to  stage 
it  finally  establishes  itself  at  30  per  cent. 

Evidently,  however,  the  Farmer  Laborites,  the 
LaFollettes  and  the  Brookharts,  are  not  resting  their 
right  of  attack  upon  corporations  and  wealthy  persons 
upon  mere  mathematical,  mere  statistical  accuracy, 
but  upon  the  underlying  claim  itself,  which  is  that  an 
immense,  an  entirely  disproportionate  amount  of  the 
wealth  of  the  country  is  actually  in  the  possession  of  an 
insignificantly  small  number  of  individuals. 

Now,  as  to  this  one  basic  and  fully  admitted  fact, 
what  does  it  matter  whether  this  amount  is  30  per  cent 
of  the  wealth  of  the  country  (Dr.  Ingalls's  minimum) 
or  46  per  cent  (his  maximum)  or  the  65  per  cent  of 
the  incorrect  Government  report?  The  quarrel  is  that 
these  few  individuals  hai^  no  business  to  have  these 
immense  possessions,  quite  out  of  proportion  to  the 
holdings  of  the  people  as  a  whole;  as  to  which  it  would 
seem  likely  that  Dr.  Ingalls's  article,  now  robbing  the 
subject  of  all  manner  of  doubt,  may  be  employed  as 
furnishing  the  final  proof  of  these  claims  and  as  justi- 
fying the  conclusions  based  thereon. 

What  has  been  done  is  to  correct  the  figures.  The 
facts  themselves,  the  possession  of  a  huge  proportion 
of  the   wealth   by   a   very   few    persons — these   things. 
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whether  right  or  wrong,  whether  expedient  or  inexpedi- 
ent, whether  justifiable  or  unjustifiable,  remain  un- 
changed. The  various  questions  which  they  involve  can 
only  be  solved  as  the  result  of  broad  study  and  of  wide 
experience;  and  with  the  doctors  of  economic  science 
themselves   at   the  very   poles   of  difference,  little  sur- 


prise need  be  felt  at  the  vagaries  characterizing  the 
views  of  our  political  demagogues,  some  of  whom — 
unless  I  quite  miss  my  guess — will  be  found  trium- 
phantly flaunting  Dr.  Ingalls's  article  as  constituting 
complete  vindication  of  their  platform. 

Chicago,  Oct.   8.  FRANK  J.   LLEWELLYN. 


A.   H.   Cordery's  Long  St-rvice   willi   the 

Phoenix  Iron  Co.,  Phihulelphia 

A.  H.  Cordery,  who  has  just  retired  from  the  Phoenix 
Iron  Co.,  Philadelphia,  after  54  years  and  six  months 
of  active  service,  started  with  the  company  as  U  tele- 

graph   operator  in   March, 

18C9,  and  for  the  past  20 
years  had  been  general 
manager  of  sales.  In  an 
interview  with  a  represen- 
tative of  The  Iron  Age 
Mr.  Cordery  chatted  in- 
terestingly of  his  early 
days  in  the  iron  and  steel 
business. 

"When  I  became  as- 
sociated with  the  Phoenix 
Iron  Co.,  through  being 
employed  as  telegrapher 
on  the  private  wire  con- 
necting the  works  at 
Phoenixville  with  the 
main  office  at  Philadel- 
phia, there  were  no  steel 
shapes  except  rails  and 
A.  H.  CORDERY  not  many   of  those,"  said 

Mr.  Cordery.  "Rolled  iron 
was  used  for  rails,  shapes  and  plates,  and  the  principal 
producers  were  located  along  the  Atlantic  Coast,  the 
Phoenix  Iron  Co.  being  the  largest  producer. 

"In  1869,  when  I  started,  the  main  production  of 
the  company  was  bar  iron,  although  shapes  were  be- 
ginning to  be  an  important  factor,  and  as  the  use  of 


shapes  for  building  and  ship  construction  increased, 
the  bar  business  became  less  and  less  a  factor,  until  the 
company  finally  ceased  making  anything  but  structural 
shapes,  which  is  now  its  only  product. 

"During  these  changes,  I  had  left  the  telegraph 
desk  to  take  charge  of  bar  sales,  and  started  out  in 
1881  to  establish  personal  connections  with  our  trade; 
rather  an  unusual  thing  at  that  time.  The  distribution 
of  rolling  mill  products  was  generally  through  mer- 
chants, but  the  increasing  use  of  structural  shapes 
and  the  unfamiliarity  of  dealers  with  the  technical 
questions  involved,  necessitated  closer  relations  with 
the  consumers,  opening  a  new  field  for  the  salesman. 
The  center  of  business  in  my  early  career  was  at 
Philadelphia.  Prices  were  based  on  Philadelphia,  but 
later   moved   to   Pittsburgh. 

"Of  the  many  changes  in  methods  of  doing  business, 
I  do  not  know  of  any  more  radical  than  in  transporta- 
tion. The  last  order  for  rails  filled  by  Phoenix  will 
indicate  our  ancient  methods.  This  order  was  loaded 
on  canal  boats  at  Phoenixville,  brought  through  the 
Schuylkill  River  Canal  to  the  Delaware  River  below 
Philadelphia,  up  the  Delaware  River  to  Bordentown, 
through  the  Delaware  and  Raritan  Canal  to  New  Bruns- 
wick, N.  J.,  down  the  Raritan  River  to  Newark  Bay, 
through  Kill  Von  Kull  to  the  Hudson  and  up  the  Hud- 
son to  Albany,  taking  about  two  weeks. 

"The  Southern  States  were  large  consumers  of  rails, 
and  many  of  the  rails  torn  up  by  the  Union  troops 
in  the  'march  to  the  sea'  came  from  Phoenixville.  In 
the  early  days  of  iron  shipbuilding,  most  of  the  shapes 
came  from  Phoenixville,  but  when  steel  came  into  use, 
this  business  as  well  as  other  lines  rapidly  centered  in 
Pittsburgh." 


EIGHT   HOURS   IN  GERMANY 


August  Thyssen  Writes  Judge  Gary  the  Short 

Day  Has  Not  Been  Satisfactory 

August  Thyssen,  of  H.  Thyssen  &  Co.,  Mulheim- 
Ruhr,  one  of  the  leading  steel  masters  of  Germany, 
has  written  a  letter  to  Judge  Elbert  H.  Gary,  chairman 
United  States  Steel  Corporation,  giving  his  views  in 
regard  to  the  12-hr.  day,  especially  in  connection  with 
the  change  from  the  12-hr.  to  the  8-hr.  day  in  this  coun- 
try.   His  letter  is  as  follows: 

Miilheim-Ruhr,  Sept.    10,   1923. 
Dear  Mr.   Gary: 

I  duly  received  your  kind  lines  of  July  23  and  thank 
you  sincerely  for  the  submitted  report  on  the  12-hr.  day 
containing  the  letters  exchanged  with  the  President  and 
your   interview   with   the   representatives    of    the    newspapers. 

The  contents  were  of  great  interest  to  me.  After  the 
8-hr.  day  had  been  introduced  in  Germany — about  five  years 
ago — we  had  some  e.xperience  with  it.  The  formerly-made 
assertion  that  in  eight  hours  without  intervals  the  same 
production  would  be  secured  as  in  12  hours  with  intervals 
— where  after  deduction  of  the  intervals  still  10  hours  are 
left — has  not  proved  to  be  correct,  and  therefore  the  cost 
was  increased  considerably.  If  you  estimate  this  increase 
of  cost  at  15  per  cent  this  would  be  rather  too  low  than 
too  high.  Exact  statements  on  his  point  we  cannot  make 
yet,  as  since  the  introduction  of  the  8-hr.  day  we  have  not 
Worked    again    under    normal   conditions. 

On  a  former  occasion  I  once  said  that,  if  the  workmen 
found  the  8-hr.  day  to  be  their  ideal,  I  certainly  would 
not  take  from  them  their  ideal,  but  I  observed  at  the  same 
time  that  we  must  clearly  understand  that  in  these  eight 
hours  the  work  had  to  be  done  very  intensely  and  that 
at  all  events  the  production  must  be  greater  than  formerly, 
especially  in  the  conditions  under  which  we  live  today  in 
Germany. 

I    further    pointed    out    that    it    could    not    generally    be 


done  with  the  8-hr.  day,  for  even  while  I  might  understand 
the  eight  hours  for  the  heavy  work  before  the  furnaces, 
it  could  not  be  justified  for  light  work.  Levelling  of  work 
or  labor  in  that  unreasonable  way  as  it  was  done  in  the 
last  years  cannot  be  maintained  and  every  judicious  work- 
man will  agree  that  when  a  furnace  man  works  eight 
hours,  those  who  do  lighter  work  will  not  be  entitled  to 
work  also  only  eight  hours. 

What  the  clergyman  has  written  you  that  the  industrious 
workman  will  nevertheless  work  not  less  than  formerly,  has 
found  its  confirmation  here.  The  men  who  are  industrious 
do  not  like  to  be  idle  after  having  finished  the  S-hr.  shift; 
therefore  they  do  afterwards  still  other  work,  in  their  pro- 
fession or  otherwise,  and  so  they  work  indeed  more  than 
eight  hours  every  day.  The  people  who  are  satisfied  with 
the  eight  hours'  work  for  the  day  are  just  those  who  are 
not  industrious  and  zealous,  or  youngsters  who  are  used  to 
wasting  tlieir  time  and  money  only  on  pleasure  or  useless 
trifles.  Of  course,  nothing  shall  be  said  against  recreation, 
so  far   as   it   is  done    in    reasonable   bounds. 

Whether  the  whole  will  be  of  advantage  for  the  training 
up  of  an  efficient  and  reliable  new  generation  is  at  any 
rate  very  doubtful.  Though  I  may  imagine  that  the  shorter 
work-day  may  mean  advantages,  especially  for  the  hygienic 
and  moral  conditions  of  the  working  people,  I  am  not 
sure  whether  these  advantages  will  be  greater  than  its 
disadvantages ;  on  the  contrary,  as  far  as  my  observation 
goes,   the   disadvantages   are   prevailing. 

Believe  me   to  be,  dear   Mr.   Gary, 

Cordially  yours, 

August  Thtssen. 
Hon.    E.    H.   Gary, 

71    Broadway, 
New   York. 


The  Ford  Motor  Co.,  Detroit,  has  commenced  the 
erection  of  a  Piron  twin  coke  oven  at  its  River  Rouge 
plant  for  the  manufacture  of  steam  coke.  This  plant 
will  have  a  capacity  of  1000  tons  per  day.  The  Ford 
company  has  completed  its  sintering  plant  which  will 
be  placed  in  operation  this  month. 
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JAPAN  FORMS  BUYING  BOARD 

To  Plan  Rebuilding  and  Buy  and  Sell  and  Settle 
Claims — Large    Inquiries    Current 

New  York,  Oct.  9. — Trade  with  Japan  is  still  quiet, 
but  fairly  heavy  purchasing  of  galvanized  sheets,  plain 
and  corrugated,  from  British  mills  is  reported  and  the 
Imperial  Government  machinery  is  rapidly  operating 
tovi'ard  a  systematic  scheme  of  reconstruction  in  the 
areas  devastated  by  the  earthquake.  On  Sept.  22,  the 
"Emergency  Supply  Act"  was  adopted,  permitting  the 
Government  to  enter  into  the  buying,  selling,  exchang- 
ing and  stocking  of  foodstuffs,  building  materials,  etc., 
in  the  devastated  areas.  This  act  permits  the  Govern- 
ment to  purchase  materials  directly  from  the  manufac- 
turer or  through  properly  accredited  sources.  This  was 
the  preliminary  step  toward  organization  of  the  "Met- 
ropolitan Reconstruction  Board,"  Sept.  27,  headed  by 
Viscount  Goto,  Minister  of  State,  under  the  supervision 
of  Viscount  Yamamato,  the  premier.  The  board  in- 
cludes two  vice-chairmen  and  about  660  staff  members. 
It  is  divided  into  seven  separate  bureaus:  Secretarial 
division,  division  of  material  purchase  and  supply,  civil 
engineering  division,  architectural  division,  divison  of 
designing  and  drafting,  divison  of  land  claims  adjust- 
ment, and  division  of  finance  and  accounting. 

An  ordinance  providing  severe  penalties  for  profi- 
teering, designed  to  curb  speculation,  has  been  adopted. 
Officials  and  others  in  close  touch  with  Japanese  affairs 
believe  that  purchasing,  although  in  the  aggregate 
large,  will  probably  be  spread  over  many  months.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  fairly  large  immediate  business  is  evi- 
dently developing,  if  judgment  is  based  upon  the  re- 
ported inquiry  for  60,000  tons  of  plain  and  corrugated 
sheets,  galvanized,  and  7000  metric  tons  of  wire  nails  of 
miscellaneous  sizes.  A  report  from  Washington  states 
that  favorable  replies  have  been  received  from  iron  and 
steel  manufacturers  on  this  emergency  inquiry,  which 
was  put  out  through  the  Japanese  Embassy  with  the 
cooperation  of  the  Department  of  Commerce.  Responses 
made  by  producers  indicate  that  they  will  be  able  to  de- 
liver this  material  quickly,  once  the  contracts  are 
placed.  The  Japanese  Embassy  has  also  issued  an  in- 
quiry for  large  consignments  of  lumber.  These  require- 
ments are  for  immediate  purposes  and  will  be  followed 
by  much  greater  inquiries  for  the  rebuilding  of  the  de- 
vastated areas. 

The  emergency  galvanized  sheet  tonnage  is  to  be 
divided  equally  between  plain  and  corrugated  material 
and  calls  for  Nos.  28  and  30  gage.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  order  for  these  sheets,  together  with  the  nails,  will 
involve  between  $8,000,000  and  $9,000,000.  Inquiries 
were  sent  to  the  trade  through  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, each  producer  being  asked  what  proportion  of 
the  total  requirements  he  was  willing  to  bid  on.  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  Hoover  specifically  stated  that  the 
department  would  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
prices  or  terms  of  the  sale. 

In  connection  with  this  purchase  of  matejial  it  is 
rumored  that  a  purchasing  board  will  be  formed,  made 
up  of  importers  in  New  York.  Official  representatives 
of  the  Imperial  Government  state  that  they  have  no 
knowledge  of  such  an  arrangement,  which,  according  to 
one  report  would  be  a  buying  syndicate  made  up  of  five 
Japanese  export  houses:  Mitsui  &  Co.,  Mitsubishi  Shoji 
Kaisha,  Suzuki  &  Co.,  Takata  &  Co.  and  Iwai  &  Co.  In 
fact  officials  are  inclined  to  consider  the  report  as  with- 
out foundation,  as,  it  is  pointed  out,  any  such  arrange- 
ment would  lead  to  untold  complications. 

"The  fact  that  American  steel  and  concrete  build- 
ings suffered  practically  no  loss  from  the  earthquake 
will  be  of  immense  significance  in  the  future  building 
program  of  the  downtown  sections  of  Tokio,"  says  F.  R. 
Eldridge,  Jr.,  chief  of  the  Far  Eastern  Division  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce  in  a  recent  bulletin.  "The 
question  whether  Yokohama  will  be  rebuilt  seems  now 
to  be  under  consideration  by  the  committee  of  47  busi- 
ness men  appointed  by  the  newly  created  Japane.se  Min- 
istry of  Reconstruction  on  Sept.  8,  and  the  question  un- 
doubtedly will  be  decided  ultimately  by  the  relative  ex- 
pense of  dredging  a  channel  from  the  present  Yokohama 


harbor  to  a  suburb  of  Tokio,  some  10  or  15  miles  dis- 
tant, as  compared  with  the  value  of  land  and  of  prop- 
erty not  destroyed  in  Yokohama.  It  is  probable  that  the 
interests,  particularly  those  shipbuilding  concerns  and  [ 

factories,   iron   works,   etc.,   which   escaped  damage   in  ! 

Yokohama  may  oppose  such  a  move,  but  an  engineering  !| 

problem  of  such  proportions   as  this  must  receive  the  ] 

most  careful  consideration."  ■ 

Mr.  Eldridge  states  that  judging  from  the  methods  | 

pursued  in  the  past,  it  would  not  be  surprising  were  a  j 

huge  purchasing  syndicate  formed  under  the  auspices  j 

of  the  Japanese  Government  to  which  would  be  in- 
trusted the  whole  question  of  providing  the  Ministry  of  ; 
Reconstruction  with  materials  for  rebuilding  and  re-  l 
pairing  damaged  machinery,  equipment  and  public 
works.  If  a  purchasing  syndicate  should  be  formed, 
says  Mr.  Eldridge,  advantage  would  undoubtedly  be 
taken  of  the  opportunity  to  purchase  machinery  in  the 
United  States  and  other  foreign  countries  under  the 
agency  arrangements  of  such  firms  as  Mitsui  &  Co., 
Takata  &  Co.,  etc.,  already  established  with  American 
manufacturers. 

On  the  whole,  Japanese  trade  at  present,  exclusive 
of  the  direct  inquiry  for  reconstruction  purposes,  is  be- 
ginning to  resume  a  normal  appearance.  Inquiries  con- 
tinue for  wire  nails,  some  galvanized  wire,  light  gage 
black  sheets,  13  and  27  to  the  bundle,  tin  plate  and  rails. 
The  tender  for  rails  is  from  Kobe  municipality  and 
calls  for  bids  on  six  miles  of  91-lb.  or  93-lb.,  high  T 
grooved  rails  and  one  mile  of  122-lb.  sections  of  high 
T,  grooved  rails,  bids  opening  Oct.  16. 


Iron  Ore  Beneficiation 

A  comprehensive  study  of  the  problem  of  iron  ore 
beneficiation  has  been  undertaken  by  the  Department 
of  the  Interior,  at  the  Southern  Experiment  Station 
of  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  Tuscaloosa,  Ala.  The  first 
part  of  this  work  consisted  in  the  compiling  of  a  list 
of  the  companies  doing  work  of  this  nature.  A  survey 
was  started  in  the  Birmingham  district  by  Oscar  Lee, 
assistant  metallurgist.  The  purpose  of  this  survey  is 
to  acquire  information  regarding  all  the  plants  in 
operation,  as  well  as  others  which  have  been  abandoned. 
It  is  believed  that  such  information  will  furnish  data 
from  which  it  will  be  possible  to  determine  what  might 
be  expected  in  the  future  from  new  methods.  Definite 
information  regarding  the  success  of  any  particular 
type  of  machine  or  method  of  beneficiation  will  be 
available  and  it  will  be  possible  to  summarize  the  work 
which  has  been  done  throughout  the  country  in  this 
connection.  This  work  was  transferred  from  the  North 
Central  Station  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  Minneapolis, 
to  the  Southern  Experiment  Station,  at  Tuscaloosa,  on 
July  1. 


Effective  Oct.  1,  the  Replogle  Steel  Co.  has  discon- 
tinued operations  at  its  Scrub  Oak  iron  ore  mines,  near 
Dovei%  N.  J.,  throwing  approximately  250  men  out  of 
work.  The  property  was  opened  a  few  years  ago,  when 
the  company  took  over  the  Wharton  blast  furnaces,  and 
this  is  the  first  actual  shut-down  at  the  property;  no 
indication  has  been  given  as  to  how  long  the  curtail- 
ment will  continue.  The  Empire  mine  at  Oxford,  near 
Wharton,  is  also  inactive,  having  been  closed  down  by 
the  company  a  number  of  weeks  ago. 


Detailed  requirements  of  the  railroads  for  locomo- 
tives, cars,  rails  and  other  facilities  for  the  next  ten 
years  were  made  the  basis  of  the  discussion  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Relations  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  United  States,  which  met  in  Wash- 
ington last  Thursday  to  consider  the  final  draft  of  its 
report.  The  committee  is  dealing  with  problems  in- 
volved in  securing  the  development  and  expansion  of 
railroad  facilities  that  will  be  needed  to  handle  the 
enlarged  traffic  expected  in  the  next  decade. 


The  Durant  Motors,  Inc.,  has  adopted  an  8-hr.  day, 
44-hr.  week   operating  schedule  at  its  main   works   at 

Elizabeth,  N.  J. 


Germany  Quotes  in  Gold  Marks 

Prices  Twice  and    riuec  Times  Pre-War  Level— Release 

of  Ruhr  Stocks  Not  Considered  a  Menace — 

liidusti-y  Depressed 


Bkui.in,  Germany,  Sept.  21. — In  the  Kuhrthc  Frenfh 
lately  bcnan  moving  heavy  iron,  particularly  stocks 
seized  from  the  Hoesch,  Phoenix  and  Rhenish  Metal  cor- 
porations; but  large  stocks,  produced  early  in  the  occu- 
pation, remain.  The  Essen  Bergwerks-Zeitung  esti- 
mates the  stock  of  unsold  pig  iron  and  steel  at  1,750,000 
metric  tons.  France's  claim  to  have  removed  700,000 
tons  of  iron  is  obviously  exaggerated.  As  the  demand 
for  iron  and  steel  in  unoccupied  Germany  is  great,  the 
cessation  of  the  Ruhr  export  embargo  is  not  expected 
to  cause  any  over-supply  or  to  affect  prices  materially. 

Although  depression  in  the  heavy  iron  and  steel  in- 
dustry seems  to  be  made  impossible  by  the  chronic  un- 
der-production, conditions  are  worse  with  the  finishing 
mills.  The  chief  factor  seems  to  be  the  adoption  of 
gold  prices  and  gold  wages.  Unemployment  is  increas- 
ing. The  latest  report  of  the  Iron  and  Steel  Wares 
Association  of  Elberfeld  shows  that  in  the  Solingen 
steel  district  alone  there  are  20,000  unemployed,  which 
is  about  the  same  number  as  in  all  Germany  in  Septem- 
ber, 1922.  The  Solingen  district  has  been  completely 
isolated,  no  material  leaving  the  works.  World-market 
prices  are  exceeded.  In  the  Hagen  district  conditions 
are  worse  and  several  hundred  concerns  have  suspended 
operation.  Practically  no  domestic  orders  are  received, 
and  export  is  checked  by  the  high  production  costs.  In 
the  Schmalkalder  district  many  shops  are  working  only 
two  days  a  week.  Nearly  all  companies  have  adopted 
the  dollar  or  pound  sterling  for  calculation.  Conditions 
in  the  machinery  industry  have  everywhere  grown 
worse.  Orders  are  not  being  received;  wages  and  the 
cost  of  raw  materials  and  coal  are  high;  and  some- 
times where  there  are  still  unfilled  orders  materials 
cannot  be  obtained.  In  all  these  branches  of  industry 
hope  of  recovery  is  based  upon  the  reestablishment  of 
stable  currency.  It  is  now  realized  that  with  the  intro- 
duction of  gold  calculation  the  bounty  given  to  industry 
by  the  declining  paper  mark  was  bound  to  disappear. 

The  pig  iron  syndicate  and  the  steel  syndicate  are 
both  quoting  in  gold  prices.  Before  September  the  sys- 
tem pursued  was  to  quote  basic  paper  mark  prices  on 
the  assumption  of  a  given  dollar  or  sterling  exchange, 
and  to  alter  the  basic  paper  mark  prices  in  proportion 
to  subsequent  exchange  movements.  Today,  with  prices 
directly  quoted  in  gold,  paper  mark  payments  are  made 
on  the  basis  of  the  paper  mark's  gold  value  on  the  date 
of  payment.  The  steel  syndicate  quotes  in  gold  marks, 
whereas  pig  iron  prices  are  quoted  in  sterling.  The 
following  table  shows  the  steel  syndicate's  new  gold 
mark  rates,  and  its  rates  of  July,  1914,  both  per  metric 
ton: 

Sept..  1923  July.  1914 
Gold  Marks       Gold  Marks 

Ingots    165.90  82.60 

Bloom.s    189. «0  17. 5« 

Billets    202.40  9.5.00 

Slabs    210.10  97. 5» 

Structural    forms    239.20  110.00 

Bars     240.00  97.««-99.00 

Bands    299.10  10.5.00 

Wire  rods 254.30  117. 6« 

Sheets : 

5   mm.  and  heavier....  270.50  105.00 

3  to  .5  mm 302.20  110.00 

1    to  3  mm 359.40  126.00 

Less   than    1   mm 400.10  Not  quoted 

Foundry  iron  No.  1  is  quoted  at  122s.  6d. 

Gold  prices  of  iron  and  steel  are  now  from  100  to 
nearly  .300  per  cent  higher  than  pre-war.  This  is  larajely 
a  result  of  the  enormous  increase  in  the  price  of  coal, 
partly  because  of  the  30  per  cent  coal  tax.  On  Sept.  17, 
when  coal  prices  were  put  on  a  gold  basis,  the  rate  p«r 
ton,  including  tax,  was  28.08  gold  marks,  o»  about  125 
per  cent  higher  than  the  pre-war  price  of  about  12.50m. 
Foundry  coke  is  42.70  gold  marks,  against  20  marks 
before  the  war.    Prices  of  mclals  and  coal  are  relartJTely 
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much  higher  than  most  other  commodities.  The  price 
policy  of  the  steel  and  iron  producers  and  of  the  foun- 
dries is  being  severely  attacked,  particularly  by  the 
machine  and  sheet  industries  and  by  street  railroads 
and  private  railroads. 

Because  of  the  Ruhr  occupation,  foreign  trade  fig- 
ures are  imperfect.  The  latest  are  for  July,  and  these 
give  no  values.  July  shows  a  slight  recovery  in  exporta 
of  rolling-mill  products,  general  iron  wares  and  ma- 
chines. Exports  of  rolled  materials  and  iron  wares  were 
69,793  metric  tons,  against  59,171  tons  in  June,  and  a 
monthly  average  of  193,015  tons  in  1922;  machine  ex- 
ports were  27,622  tons,  against  18,247  tons  in  June  and 
a  monthly  average  in  1922  of  39,914  tons.  As  a  result 
of  the  depressed  condition  of  the  steel  making  plants, 
exports  of  scrap  have  increased  and  imports  decreased. 

The  rise  in  gold  prices  has  compelled  the  Govern- 
ment to  institute  measures  for  fostering  export.  The 
whole  system  of  foreign  trade  control  is  in  course  of 
liquidation.  From  Sept.  27  goods  which  have  hitherto 
been  on  the  export-prohibition  list,  which  means  exports 
able  only  under  license,  may  be  exported  freely  without 
license.  Exceptions  are  foodstuffs,  raw  materials  and 
certain  semf-finisheW  materials  in  which  domestic  man- 
ufacturers are  particularly  interested.  In  carrying  out 
the  eui-rency  reform,  imports  will  be  restricted  by  im- 
posing duties  on  products  which  are  at  present  duty- 
free and  increasing  the  tariff  on  other  goods.  This 
measure  will  apply  mostly  to  luxuries  or  semi-luxuries. 


Deeiease  in  Steel  Plant  and  Mill  Activity  in 
the  Mahoning  Valley 

YouNGSTOWN,  Oct.  9.— Steel  making  and  finishing 
uill  operations  in  the  Mahoning  Valley  are  on  a  some- 
what reduced  basis  this  week,  as  compared  with  the 
week  before. 

The  Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Co.  has  reduced  th* 
number  of  active  open-hearth  furnaces  from  20  to  14, 
and  the  number  of  sheet  mills  from  21  to  14.  The 
Republic  Iron  &  Steel  Co.  has  placed  its  plate  mill  on 
the  inactive  list.  The  Sharon  Steel  Hoop  Co.  has 
reduced  the  number  of  sheet  mills  from  seven  to  five. 
Of  120  sheet  mills  in  the  Valley,  76  were  scheduled  this 
week,  as  compared  with  83  the  week  previous. 

The  A.  M.  Byers  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  is  operating  80  of 
it»  88  puddle  furnaces  at  Girard,  Ohio,  representing  a 
high  poii<ft  in  recent  schedtiles.  Its  blast  furnace  is  now 
undergoing  repairs  and  will  be  cold  for  at  least  six 
weeks  longer. 

The  Sheet  &  Tube  company  is  operating  six  of  its 
nine  stacks  in  this  district,  and  the  Republic  company 
four  of  six.  The  Carnegie  Steel  Co.  has  the  blast  on 
six  furnaces  at  the  Ohio  Works. 

The  Trumbull  Steel  Co.,  Newton  Steel  Co.  and  Fal- 
con Steel  Co.  are  operating  at  a  rate  close  to  normal. 

Manufacturing  consumers  of  steel  products  are  like- 
wise operating  at  a  rate  near  normal. 


The  photographic  department  of  the  Youngstown 
Sheet  &  Tube  Co.,  Youngstown,  has  now  on  file  nearly 
10,000  negatriyes,  Illustrating  every  operation  in  the 
plant,  erery  atage  «f  construction  of  important  units, 
most  •{  the  «ompany's  housing  units  and  many  other 
thiagg  ef  interest  and  value  as  visual  records.  The 
department  serves  almost  every  department  of  the  com- 
pany, iaelndin;^  medical,  engineering,  safety,  legal, 
publicity  and  «tTi«*s. 


Iron   and    Steel    Markets 


CARS  AND  RAILS 


Prospects  of  Large  Purchases  Promising 

Current    Steel    Bookings    on    Increase — Im- 
provement in  Operations — Foundry 
Iron  Lower 

The  appearance  of  the  largest  railroad  car  in- 
quiries that  have  come  out  since  the  early  months 
of  the  year  has  produced  a  more  cheerful  view  of 
steel  market  prospects.  Leading  steel  producers 
at  the  same  time  report  bookings  of  finished 
material  for  the  first  week  of  October  at  a  rate 
slightly    better   than    the   September   average. 

,  Operations  by  the  Steel  Corporation  are  at  93 
per  cent  of  capacity  in  the  Chicago  district  and  at 
88  per  cent  for  the  Carnegie  Steel  Co.,  with  an 
average  close  to  90  per  cent.  Independent  com- 
panies in  the  Pittsburgh,  Youngstown  and  Wheeling 
districts  are  still  running  at  70  to  75  per  cent. 

The  better  outlook  for  railroad  buying  is  dwelt 
on,  because  present  steel  prices  have  been  con- 
sidered too  high  to  encourage  contracting  on  a 
large  scale.  It  remains  to  be  seen  what  concessions 
will  be  made  to  the  car  makers  and  what  economies 
the  latter  can  enforce  to  keep  their  prices  within 
bounds. 

The  Southern  Pacific  has  led  off  with  an  inquiry 
fpr  8730  freight  cars,  152  passenger  cars,  58  loco- 
motives and  5000  refrigerator  cars.  For  the  Union 
Pacific,  also,  large  purchases  are  planned.  The  St. 
Louis  &  San  Francisco  is  in  the  market  for  2500 
cars  and  the  B.  &  0.  for  1400,  and  the  Chesapeake 
&  Ohio  inquiry  may  reach  4000.  All  told,  the  steel 
trade  expects  soon  to  have  before  it  plate  and  other 
requirements  for  a  total  of  40,000  cars. 

Rails  already  booked  and  those  in  sight  will  make 
a  large  draft  on  i-ail  mill  capacity  for  the  first 
half  of  1924.  Estimates  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road's coming  orders  run  as  high  as  200,000  tons, 
or  one-third  more  than  the  1923  total. 

It  is  still  difficult  to  take  the  measure  of  Jap- 
anese buying.  The  60,000  tons  of  galvanized 
sheets  and  7000  tons  of  wire  nails  for  which  in- 
quiry has  been  taken  up  through  Washington  are 
considered  emergency  needs.  Structural  steel  de- 
mand on  any  scale  is  some  distance  in  the  future. 
The  sheets  wanted  are  of  thin  gages  and  not  com- 
mercially attractive  to  the  mills. 

Broadly  speaking,  the  immediate  demand  for 
plates,  shapes  and  bars  i.^  about  what  it  has  been 
— shipments  being  well  in  excess  of  new  business. 
Steel  pipe  and  tinplate  are  still  the  lines  of  largest 
activity,  with  wire  products  a  fair  second,  while 
sheets  are  weaker.  Concessions  beyond  the  3.75c. 
that  has  been  available  for  some  time  are  now 
reported. 

Steel  production  held  up  better  in  September 
thain  was  indicated  by  the  6.5  per  cent  falling  off 


in  the  pig  iron  output  of  the  steel  companies.  At 
3,313,000  tons  for  25  working  days,  the  September 
steel  rate  was  132,534  tons  a  day,  or  only  2.7  per 
cent  less  than  the  daily  rate  of  136,214  tons  in 
August.  Pig  iron  and  steel  alike  have  now  fallen 
off  16  per  cent  from  the  peak  production  rate  of 
last  spring. 

Low  prices  have  led  to  considerable  pig  iron 
business  in  the  Buffalo  district,  where  $23  has 
been  shaded,  but  at  Chicago,  where  prices  are 
down  $1  further  and  in  other  centers  where 
added  weakness  has  appeared,  buying  has  been 
limited  to  rather  small  tonnages.  Southern  iron 
is  selling  at  Chicago  on  a  basis  of  $20,  Birming- 
ham, but  $21  is  still  regarded  as  the  ruling  quota- 
tion in  other  centers.  In  eastern  Pennsylvania 
no  further  reductions  have  developed,  but  the 
market  is  unsettled.  Competition  has  grown 
stronger  in  New  England  between  New  York  and 
eastern  Pennsylvania  furnaces. 

Lake  shipyard  prospects  are  more  promising. 
Inquiries  have  been  received  for  two  or  three 
freighters,  following  those  for  two  boats  for  the 
Canadian  National  Railways  and  orders  for  two 
boats  for  the  Ford  company. 

Bookings  of  fabricated  steel  work,  amounting 
to  13.000  tons,  are  under  the  weekly  averages  of 
August  and  September,  but  fresh  inquiries  at  23,- 
500  tons  are  the  largest  in  two  months. 

On  plates  for  the  Big  Four  railroad  a  Cleveland 
mill  quoted  2.385c.,  Pittsburgh. 

The  Cockerill  and  Ougree  Marihaye  works  of 
Belgium  have  divided  a  45,000-ton  rail  order  from 
Argentina,  and  the  latter  company  has  booked  15,- 
000  tons  for  Spain. 

For  25  weeks  or  nearly  one-half  a  year.  The 
Iron  Age  finished  steel  composite  price  has  shown 
but  one  change,  and  that  of  28c.  a  ton.  For  12 
successive  weeks  it  has  remained  at  2.775e.  per  lb., 
following  13  weeks  at  2.789c. 

The  further  decline  in  foundry  iron  brings  THE 
Iron  Age  pig  iron  composite  price  to  $23.79,  from 
$23.96  last  week.  This  is  the  lowest  figure  since- 
mid-July  of  1922. 


Pittsburgh 

Moderate  Improvement  in  Some  Lines,   But 
Still  Much  Conservatism 

Pittsburgh,  Oct.  9. — While  business  in  steel  shows 
improvement  in  some  lines,  notably  in  wire  products, 
and  as  far  as  the  Steel  Corporation  is  concerned,  in 
plates,  general  demand  still  reflects  much  conservatism 
on  the  part  of  consumers.  There  is  not  much  doubt 
that  the  heavy  purchases  of  the  fore  part  of  the  year 
exceeded  actual  requirements  and  consumers  now  are 
well  able  to  get  along  with  the  tonnages  still  due  them 
on  old  orders  supplemented  by  very  moderate  new 
purchases.  The  dominating  thought  of  users  of  steel 
is  to  get  their  inventories  down. 

The  idea  is  so  common  that  the  next  change  in 
prices  will  be  down,  that  this  also  is  a  factor  in  the 
demand.      The    Steel    Corporation    sold    much    further 
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A  Comparison  of  Prices 


Over  the  Previous  Week   in   Heavy  Type,  Declines  in   Italics 
At  date,  one  week,  one  month,  and  one  year  previous 

For  Early  Delivery 


p:„   i,„„                                         Oct.".  Oct.  2.  Sept.  11,  Oct.  lU, 

Pig   Iron,  Per  Gross  Ton :       i»23  1923  ls23  1922 

No.    2X,   fhllajBlphiat J24.76  |24.76  $26.26  $33.14 

No.  2.  Valley  furnacet li-OO  24.50  25.00  32.50 

No.  2,  Southern  Cin'tit 25.05  25.05  27.55  31.55 

No.   2,  Birminsham,  Ala.f.    21.00  21.00  23.50  27.58 

No.   2  foundry,   Chicago*..     25.00  26.00  27.00  32.00 

Basic,  del'd,  eastern  Pa...    H.SO  25.00  25.00  29.60 

Basic,    Valley    furnace....   24.00  24.00  25.00  31.00 

Valley  Bessemer,  del  P'gh.   27.26  27.26  28.26  35.27 

Malleable.    Chicago*    85.00  26.00  27.00  32.00 

Malleable,    Valley     2i.U0  24.50  24.50  32.00 

Gray    forge,    Pittsburgh...     i5.26  25.76  25.76  33.77 

L.  S.  charcoal,  Chicago 30.04  30.04  32.15  36.1."^ 

Ferromanganese,  furnace.  .110.00  110.00  112.50  67.50 

Rails,   Billets,   Etc.,    Per  Gross  Ton  : 

O.-h.  rails,  heavy,  at  mill.  .$43.00  $43.00  $43.00  $43.00 

Bess,    billets.    Pittsburgh..    40.00  40.00  42.50  40.00 

O.-h.  billets.   Pittsburgh...    40.00  40.00  42.50  40.00 

O.-h.   sheet   bars.   P'gh....    42.50  42.50  42.50  40.00 

Forging  billets,  base,  P'gh.   47.50  47.60  47.50  45.00 

O.-h.  billets.   Phila 45.17  45.17  47.67  45.17 

Wire   rods.    Pittsburgh 51.00  51.00  51.00  45.00 

Cents      Cents  Cents  Cents 

Skelp,   gr.   steel,  P'gh,  lb..      2.40  2.40  2.40  2.00 

Light  rails  at  mill 2.15  2.15  2.15  2.25 

Finished   Iron   and   Steel, 

Per  Lb.  to  Large  Buyers:        Cents      Cents  Cents  Cents 

Iron   bars,   Philadelphia...      2.67  2.67  2.67  2.475 

Iron   bars,    Chicago 2.35  2.35  2.40  2.50 

Steel  bars,  Pittsburgh 2.40  2.40  2.40  2.00 

Steel  bars,  Chicago 2.50  2.50  2.60  2.10 

Steel  bars.  New  York 2.74  2.74  2.74  2.44 

Tank  plates,  Pittsburgh.  .  .      2.50  2.50  2.50  2.15 

Tank   plates,   Chicago 2.60  2.60  2.60  2.30 

Tank  plates.  New  York..  .      2.84  2.84  2.84  2.49 

Beams,     Pittsburgh 2.50  2.50  2.60  2.00 

Beams.    Chicago 2.60  2.60  2.60  2.20 

Beam.s,  New  York 2.84  2.84  2.84  2.44 

Steel    hoops,   Pittsburgh...     3.15  3.00  3.15  2.90 

•The  average  switching  charge   for  delivery   to  foundries 
in  the  Chicago  district   is  61c.   per  ton. 

tSilicon,  1.75  to  2.25.      tSilicon,  2.25  to  2.75. 

The  prices  in  the  above  table  are  for  domestic  delivery  and 


Sheets,  Xails  and  Wire,       Of.^    Oct.  2,  Sept.^11.  Oct.  10, 

Per  Lb.  to  Larue  Buyers;        Cents  Cents  Cents  Cents 

Sheets,  black.  No.  28,  P'gh.      3.75  3.75          3.75          3.50 

Sheets,  galv..  No.   28,  P'gh.     5.00  5.00          5.00          4.50 

Sheets,  blue  an'l'd,  9  &  10     3.00  3.00         3.00         2.60 

Wire  nails,   Pittsburgh 3.00  3.00          3.00          2.70 

Plain  wire,  Pittsburgh 2.75  2.75         2.75         2.45 

Barbed  wire,   galv.,  P'gh..      3.80  3.80          3.80          3.35 

Tin  plate,  100-lb.  box,  P'gh  $5.50  $5,50  $5.50  $4.75 

Old  Material,  Per  Gross  Ton : 

Carwheels,   Chicago flS.OO  $19.00     $20.00  $25.00 

Carwheels,     Philadelphia.  .    20.50  20.50  21.00  23.00 

Heavy  steel  scrap.   P'gh..    le.OO  16.50  18.00  21.50 

Heavy  steel  scrap.  Phila. .    16.00  16.00  17.00  18.00 

Heavy  steel  scrap,  Ch'go.  .    li.lS  15.00  16.50  18.50 

No.   1  cast.  Pittsburgh....     20.00  21.00  22.00  24.00 

No.    1   cast.   Philadelphia..     i9.50  20.50  21.50  23.00 

No.  1  cast,  Ch'go  (net  ton)   19.00  19.00  20.00  21.00 

No.   1  RR.  wrot.  Phila 19.00  19.00  19.00  23.00 

No.  IRR.  wrot.  Ch'go  (net)     H.OO  14.50  16.00  18.25 

Coke,   Connellsville,     Per  Net  Ton  at  Oven  : 

Furnace    coke,    prompt....    $4,00  $4.00  $4.50  $11.00 

Foundry  coke,   prompt....       i.75  5.00          5.75  13.00 

Metals, 

Per  Lb.  to  Large  Buyers:        Cents  Cents  Cents  Cents 

Lake  copper.  New  York...     13.00  13.75  14.12%  14.12 i/j 

Electrolytic  copper,  refinery    i«.76  13.00  13.62%  13.75 

Zinc,  St.   Louis 6.30  6.30          6.55          6.621/2 

Zinc.  New  York 6.65  6.65          6.90          6.97% 

Lead.    St.   Louis 6.65  6.70          6.72%      6.35 

Lead,  New   York 6.85  7.00          7.00          6.60 

Tin    (Straits),  New  York..  42.25  41.87%    42.12%  33.50 

Antimony    (Asiatic),   N.  Y.      7.50  7.50          7.50          6.75 
do  not  neces.sarily  apply  to  export  business. 


Composite  Price  Oct.  9,  192.3. 


beams,  tank  plates 
open-hearth  rails, 
and  black  sheets 


plaii 

black    pipe  ("• 


Finished  Steel,  2.77.5c.  Per  Lb 

r 


Oct.        2,   1923, 
Sept.    11,   1923, 
)  Oct.      10,   1922, 

llO-year  pre-war  average. 


2.775c. 
2.775c. 
2.460c. 
1.689c. 


Based  on  average  of  basic  and  foundr\ 
Irons,  the  basic  being  Valley  quotation, 
the  foundry  an  average  of  Chii.dgo, 
Philadelphia  and  Birmingham 


Composite  Price  Oct.  9,  192.3,  Pig  Iron.  $23.79  Per  Gross  Ton 


Oct.   2,  1923. 

Sept.  11,  1923, 

Oct.  10,  1922, 

pre-war  average. 


$23.96 
25.29 
30.94 
15.72 


ahead  than  did  the  independents  when  demand  was 
active  and  now  has  a  much  heavier  order  book  than 
its  competitors.  The  real  sustaining  influence  in  prices 
is  the  increased  labor  cost  incident  to  the  elimination 
of  the  long  work  day.  While  the  extent  of  the  effect 
of  this  change  cannot,  of  course,  be  accurately  stated 
until  the  12-hr.  day  is  entirely  a  thing  of  the  past 
in  the  industry,  it  is  probably  large  enough  to  prevent 
price  cuts  that  would  bridge  the  gap  between  current 
quotations  and  the  present  invoice  prices  on  much  of 
the  Steel  Corporation  shipments.  It  is  fully  realized 
that  prices  above  those  now  prevailing  on  the  steel 
now  going  to  buyers  would  not  be  attractive  to  them. 
The  past  week  has  brought  no  important  price 
changes  by  mills  in  this  and  nearby  districts,  aside 
from  the  fact  that  there  seems  to  have  been  a  pretty 
general  withdrawal  of  prices  below  3.15c.,  base,  for 
hot-rolled  flats.  The  sheet  market  is  softer  in  tone 
and  while  there  have  been  no  definite  price  reduc- 
tions, there  is  not  much  doubt  that  need  of  orders, 
particularly  for  black  sheets,  is  more  pressing.  Con- 
cessions from  regular  quotations  not  only  are  more  fre- 
quent, but  embrace  practically  all  finishes.     Hitherto, 


price  cuts  have  been  chiefly  in  black  sheets.  It  is 
still  a  buyers'  market  on  bolts,  nuts  and  rivets,  and 
observance  of  the  regular  base  on  cold-finished  steel 
bars  no  longer  is  very  rigid.  Boiler  tube  prices  also 
are  soft  and  the  disappearance  of  recent  low  prices 
for  hot-rolled  flats  is  looked  upon  in  some  quarters 
as  temporary,  since  there  is  not  enough  business  to 
give  all  producers  a  share. 

There  has  been  no  definite  turn  for  the  better  in 
the  situation  in  the  primary  materials.  Indeed,  a 
further  drop  of  50c.  a  ton  is  noted  in  foundry  and 
malleable  iron,  and  quotations  on  the  steel-making 
grades  appear  to  be  what  producers  are  trying  to  get 
rather  than  what  customers  are  willing  to  pay.  There 
is  practically  no  outlet  for  the  scrap  iron  and  steel 
coming  upon  the  market,  and  prices  have  continued  to 
seek  lower  levels.  The  demand  for  coal  and  coke  is 
so  limited  that  sales  are  difficult  even  at  prices  well 
below  producing  costs.  The  Carnegie  Steel  Co.  is 
operating  at  about  88  per  cent  of  its  ingot  capacity, 
which  compares  with  from  70  to  75  per  cent,  the  com- 
mon rate  on  steel  works  operations  by  independent  com- 
panies in  the  Pittsburgh-Youngstown  district. 
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There  has  been,  no  particular  change  in  active  blast 
furnace  lists  in  the  past  week.  The  Jones  &  Laughlin 
Steel  Corporation  recently  blew  out  its  No.  1  Eliza 
furnace  for  repairs,  but  at  the  same  time  turned  on  the 
blast  in  its  No.  1  Aliquippa  furnace.  The  Bethlehem 
Steel  Co.  has  six  of  its  11  furnaces  at  Johnsto\Tn  in 
blast,  five  on  pig  iron  and  one  on  ferromanganese. 

Pig  Iron. — The  marliet  still  is  extremely  dull  and, 
as  is  usual  in  markets  of  that  kind,  reports  of  cut 
prices  are  very  numerous.  Definite  facts,  however,  are 
not  always  available.  There  has  been  a  decline  of  50c. 
a  ton  in  foundry  grades  with  one  sale  of  2000  tons 
for  delivery  over  the  rest  of  this  year  noted  at  $24, 
Valley  furnace,  for  No.  2.  It  is  reported  that  there 
have  been  sales  of  this  grade  as  low  as  $23.50,  Valley 
furnace,  but  this  can  not  be  verified.  The  most  recent 
business  in  standard  basic  iron  was  at  $24,  Valley 
furnace,  or  Valley  furnace  basis,  and  there  has  not 
been  enough  demand  lately  to  determine  how  firm  that 
price  is.  It  is  the  common  quotation,  however,  and 
probably  will  be  observed  until  there  is  some  evidence 
of  interest  in  supplies  on  the  part  of  melters.  We  also 
continue  to  quote  the  market  on  standard  Bessemer 
iron  at  $25.50,  Valley  furnace,  based  on  the  most  recent 
sales  rather  than  upon  the  price  ideas  of  those  now 
seeking  tonnages,  some  of  whom  claim  to  have  had  a 
lower  quotation.  Malleable  iron  is  offered  at  $24, 
Valley  furnace,  but  there  have  been  no  recent  sales. 

We  quote  Valley  furnace,  the  freight  rate  for  de- 
livery to  the  Cleveland  or  Pittsburgh  district  being 
?1.76  per  gross  ton : 

Basic    $24.00 

Bessemer 25.50 

Gray  forge   23.50 

No.   2    foundry 24.00 

No.    3   foundry 23.50 

Malleable     24.00 

Low   phosphorus,    copper  fret 30.00 

Ferroalloys. — Failure  of  British  ferromanganese 
producers  to  meet  prices  recently  done  on  resale  Brit- 
ish material  and  their  reaffirmation  of  a  price  of  $117.50 
c.i.f.  Atlantic  seaboard,  duty  paid,  appear  to  have  stead- 
ied the  general  market  on  this  product.  Resale  offer- 
ings of  British  material  have  disappeared  and  $110, 
Atlantic  seaboard,  now  is  the  minimum  price,  this  on 
domestic  material,  makers  of  which  still  are  holding 
at  that  price.  Not  much  business  is  being  done  in  this 
district,  as  important  consumers  are  covered  for  the 
remainder  of  this  year  and  are  not  inclined  to  do  much 
about  their  early  1924  requirements  at  the  moment. 
It  is  admitted  by  some  consumers  that  unless  there  is 
a  material  decline  in  manganese  ore  prices,  the  likeli- 
hood of  a  dip  below  $110  is  slight.  Spiegeleisen  is  of- 
fered as  low  as  $42,  furnace,  for  average  20  per  cent 
material.  Hardly  enough  is  going  on  in  .50  per  cent 
ferrosilicon  to  clearly  define  prices.  There  is  some  talk 
of  lower  prices  for  Bessemer  ferrosilicon  and  silvery 
iron.    Prices  given  on  page  1005. 

Semi-Finished  Steel. — Billets,  sheet  bars  and  slabs 
are  quotable  at  the  prices  of  a  week  ago.  There  seems 
to  be  a  little  more  selling  pressure  in  billets  and  slabs 
than  in  sheet  bars  and  this  shows  in  prices  since  all 
recent  definitely  known  sales  in  sheet  bars  have  been 
at  $42.50,  Pittsburgh  or  Youngstown,  while  billets  and 
slabs  have  sold  at  $40  and  still  can  be  had  at  that  price 
when  the  inquiry  is  of  attractive  size.  Forging  billets 
still  are  quoted  at  $47.50,  base,  but  not  much  is  going 
on  and  it  is  believed  that  less  could  be  done  on  a  size- 
able tonnage.  The  market  on  skelp  is  not  very  firm 
at  2.40c.,  although  local  makers  deny  having  gone  below 
that  price.  Just  a  fair  market  for  wire  rods  and  on  the 
small  lots  selling  $51,  base,  still  is  the  prevailing  price. 
The  Carnegie  Steel  Co.  is  operating  at  about  88  per 
cent  of  ingot  capacity  or  more  than  15  per  cent  above 
the  general  average  of  independent  companies  in  this 
and  nearby  districts.     Prices  are  given  on  page  1005. 

Plates. — This  product  is  looking  better  as  far  as 
the  Steel  Corporation  is  concerned,  as,  in  addition  to 
the  10,000  tons  recently  placed  for  the  two  lake  steam- 
ers for  the  Ford  Motor  Co.,  it  also  will  furnish  the 
steel  for  two  gas  holders  amounting  to  6000  tons,  and 
between  12,000  and  17,000  tons  for  a  water  pipe  line 
•for  Portland,  Ore.,  contract  for  which  recently  was 
-awarded    the   East   Jersey   Pipe   Co.      Orders   to   inde- 


pendent companies  have  run  generally  in  small  ton- 
nages and  while  some  of  them  plainly  need  business  to 
maintain  profitable  operations,  all  are  holding  firmly 
in  price  at  2.50c.,  base,  Pittsburgh.  Prices  are  given 
on  page  1004. 

Wire  Products. — The  more  general  report  this  week 
is  of  increased  orders  and  at  least  one  large  independ- 
ent maker  here  now  has  such  a  backlog  that  he  cannot 
accept  all  prompt  delivery  business  tendered.  This  is 
an  exceptional  case,  however,  as  most  manufacturers 
including  the  American  Steel  &  Wire  Co.  can  make 
prompt  deliveries  on  practically  all  products  except 
possibly  manufacturers'  wire.  In  a  general  way,  buy- 
ing is  for  the  replenishment  and  rounding  out  of  stock 
and  foi'ward  buying  is  not  especially  conspicuous,  as 
jobbers  still  are  inclined  to  keep  their  inventories  down 
as  the  end  of  the  year  draws  near.  There  is  close  ob- 
servance of  quoted  prices  on  the  part  of  local  mills. 
Prices  are  given  on  page  1004. 

Steel  Rails. — Light  billet  rails  still  are  quotable 
from  2.15c.  to  2.25c.,  base,  the  lower  price  applying  on 
orders  classed  as  desirable.  Not  many  such  orders  are 
coming  out  and  on  small  lots  the  common  quotation  is 
2.25c.,  base.  The  soft  coal  market  is  so  dull  and  de- 
pressed that  there  is  no  incentive  for  operators  to  fresh 
development  work. 

We  quote  light  rails  rolled  from  new  steel  at 
2.15e.  to  2.25c.  base  (25-lb.  to  45-lb.)  ;  those  rolled 
from  old  rails,  1.90c.  to  2c.  base  (12-lb.  to  45-lb.), 
f.o.b.  mill;  standard  rails,  543  per  gross  ton  mill,  for 
Bessemer   and   open-hearth   sections. 

Tubular  Goods. — Demand  for  standard  pipe  is  as 
urgent  as  it  has  been  for  some  time  past  and  this 
product  constitutes  one  of  the  really  active  spots  in 
the  market.  Oil  country  goods  still  are  slowing  down 
and  there  is  not  much  activity  in  line  pipe,  the  oil  com- 
panies evidently  waiting  for  a  time  when  the  mills  are 
badly  enough  in  need  of  business  to  cut  prices.  Al- 
though reports  from  California  indicate  a  falling  off 
in  the  production  of  crude  oil,  the  supply  situation  has 
not  improved  to  a  point  that  encourages  expectations 
of  an  early  revival  of  oil  well  pipe  demand.  Boiler 
tube  makers  are  busier  on  old  than  new  orders.  There 
are  continued  reports  of  price  concessions  of  boiler 
tubes,  but  shading  of  pipe  prices  is  practically  un- 
known.    Discounts  given   on   page   1004. 

Sheets. — Orders  are  coming  along  fairly  well,  but 
the  pressure  of  buyers  for  deliveries  no  longer  is  urgent 
and  there  are  few  mills  which  are  passing  up  chances 
for  business.  The  leading  interest  probably  has  a  bet- 
ter order  book  than  any  of  its  competitors,  but  will 
have  to  have  additional  business  to  maintain  its  present 
rate  of  operation  of  about  85  per  cent  of  capacity 
throughout  the  remainder  of  the  year.  There  is  an 
unmistakable  tendency  toward  conservatism  on  the  part 
of  sheet  consumers,  who  are  more  disposed  to  buy  small 
tonnages  frequently  than  to  enter  contracts  for  a  long 
period.  The  market  is  holding  fairly  well  on  all  fin- 
ishes except  ordinary  black  sheets  and  the  weakness  in 
that  line  does  not  yet  appear  to  be  extending  to  tin  mill 
black  plate.  Reports  emanating  from  brokerage  cir- 
cles have  it  that  blue  annealed  sheets  have  been  offered 
as  low  as  2.65c.,  base.  Galvanized  sheets  out  of  mill 
stocks  have  gone  as  low  as  4.75c.,  base,  but  concessions 
from  regular  quotations  as  a  rule  do  not  run  over  $2 
a  ton.     Prices  are  given  on  page  1004. 

Tin  Plate. — Tin  plate  supplies  for  the  remainder  of 
the  year  are  practically  a  closed  book  and  interest  is 
turning  to  1924  requirements.  There  are  no  indica- 
tions of  an  over  pack  of  perishable  foods  this  year  and 
there  are  few  of  the  container  manufacturers  who  will 
carry  much  tin  plate  from  this  year  into  1924.  It  looks 
as  though  next  year  would  be  another  good  one  in  tin 
plate  and  in  the  absence  of  any  weakening  as  yet  in  tin 
mill  black  plate,  the  expectation  is  that  the  present 
price  of  $5.50  per  base  box,  Pittsburgh,  will  be  con- 
tinued for  the  first  quarter  of  next  year.  Pi-ices  for 
that  period  probably  will  not  be  announced  until  after 
the  first  of  next  month. 

Cold-Finished  Steel  Bars  and  Shafting. — Buyers  are 
confining  their  takings  very  close  to  their  known  re- 
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quirements  and  at  the  same  time  exerting  much  pres- 
sure against  prices,  and  are  meeting  with  some  success 
in  this  direction,  although  makers  here  still  insist  that 
they  are  getting  the  full  quolation  of  .'!.25c.,  base.  Chi- 
cago district  makers  several  weeks  ago  went  as  low  as 
3c.,  base,  Pittsburgh,  to  secure  desirable  accounts  and 
it  has  since  been  rather  difficult,  particularly  in  large 
centers  of  consumption  like  Detroit  to  obtain  full  prices. 
There  are  no  public  quotations  of  less  than  3.25c.,  base, 
but  lower  figures  ^re  being  developed  by  definite  offers. 
Ground  shafting  still  is  quoted  at  3.65e.,  base,  f.o.b. 
mill,  for  carload  lots. 

Iron  and  Steel  Bars. — Mills  in  this  territory  still 
are  holding  to  2.40c.,  base,  for  steel  bars,  but  are  not 
finding  orders  either  numerous  or  large  and  not  much 
tonnage  is  moving  east  owing  to  lower  prices  by  mills 
in  that  direction.  Quotations  on  iron  bars  also  are 
closely  observed  by  makers  in  this  district. 

\V<-   qii.Ue   soft   .'iteel   b.ars,    i..ilr,l    iM.iii    li'lli-l,s,   at 

L'  nic     l.asc  ;    bars   for   cold-lm     i !         mu    .stock 

aii;il\sis.    |:i    per    ton    over    Im ■■    i;il;    bars, 

ii.ll.il    ir.'in    billets,    2.40c.    Las i    bars, 

;;.L'r.r.  base,  in  carload  lots  ur  ma.     i  "  i.     I'ulsburgh. 

Cold-Kolled  Strips. — This  product  is  steady  in  price, 
with  enough  business  coming  out  to  provide  most  mak- 
ers with  a  reasonably  high  mill  operation. 

Hot-Rolled  Flats. — Obtainable  a  week  ago  as  low 
as  3c.,  base,  Pittsburgh,  hoops,  bands  and  strips  have 
stiffened  to  3.15c.  this  week,  through  the  withdrawal  of 
the  lower  figure  by  those  recently  naming  it  and  at 
which  a  fair  amount  of  business  was  taken.  This  base 
applies  on  all  gages  and  widths,  with  the  usual  differ- 
ential for  hot-rolled  strips  for  cold-rolling  and  for 
rim  stock,  which  are  priced  at  3c.  The  market  is  not 
especially  active,  buyers  being  inclined  to  purchase 
what  they  require  rather  than  to  enter  long  time  con- 
tracts.    Prices  are  given  on  page  1004. 

Structural  Material. — The  market  is  very  slow  but 
there  is  no  shading  of  prices.  Fabricating  shops  in 
this  district  feel  the  decline  in  structural  awards  quite 
as  much  as  those  in  other  districts  and,  while  several 
of  them  have  sufficient  old  business  to  keep  them  fairly 
well  engaged  over  the  remainder  of  the  year,  they  are 
fully  covered  on  the  steel  required.  Prices  are  given  on 
page  1004. 

Export  Business. — Makers  of  wire  products  are 
having  a  good  many  export  inquiries  for  nails  and 
galvanized  wire  and  are  booking  a  very  fair  amount 
of  business,  although  the  individual  sales  are  small. 
Inquiries  for  good  sized  tonnages  of  galvanized  sheets 
for  shipment  to  Japan  still  are  coming  out,  but  on 
account  of  the  gage  and  size,  few  mills  are  at  all  eager 
for  the  business. 

Bolts,  Nuts  and  Rivets. — Makers  are  not  yet  filled 
up  to  a  point  where  they  can  assume  an  independent 
position  with  regard  to  prices.  Competition  for  orders 
still  is  pretty  keen,  and  for  spot  or  early  shipment 
tonnages  it  is  still  necessary  to  name  prices  somewhat 
under  what  are  regarded  as  the  regular  quotations. 
Prices  and  discounts  are  given  on  page  1004. 

Track  Fastenings. — Buying  has  not  yet  assumed 
the  proportion  it  was  expected  to  in  view  of  recent 
heavy  rail  orders,  and  there  is  some  irregularity  in 
prices  due  to  concessions  being  made  by  those  most 
badly  in  need  of  orders.  Prices  are  given  on  page 
1004. 

Coke  and  Coal. — The  market  still  is  quotable  at 
$4  per  net  ton  at  ovens  for  standard  furnace  coke, 
but  this  is  merely  the  price  which  producers  are  trying 
to  get  rather  than  what  they  might  sell  for  if  there 
was  a  demand.  Furnaces  in  blast  are  covered  against 
their  fuel  requirements  for  the  remainder  of  the  year, 
but  current  production  greatly  exceeds  these  needs 
and  an  outlet  for  the  surplus  is  very  hard  to  un- 
cover. It  is  probable  that  a  bid  of  $3.75  would  be 
quickly  snapped  up.  Although  as  high  as  $4.50  is  asked 
for  tonnages  for  shipment  over  the  remainder  of  the 
year,  it  is  probable  that  a  firm  bid  of  $4  would  get 
attention.  Spot  foundry  coke  is  quotable  at  $4.75  to 
$5.50  for  selected  grades,  while  there  have  been  some 
offerings  of  unselected  72-hr.  coke  as  low  as  $4.  Heat- 
ing coke  is  said  to  have  gone  as  low  as  $3   for  ship- 


ment East.  There  is  so  little  demand  for  coal  and 
so  much  available  that  prices  are  altogether  of  buyers' 
making.  Mine  run  steam  coal  is  quotable  all  the  way 
from  $1.45  to  $2.25  per  net  ton  at  mine;  mine  run  gas 
grade  at  $2  to  $2.25,  and  coking  coal  from  $1.85  to  $2. 
Old  Material. — Melters  still  are  largely  out  of  the 
market,  being  disposed  to  use  up  present  stocks  before 
making  fresh  purchases.  There  is  practically  no  place 
to  put  the  material  coming  upon  the  market,  since  there 
are  comparatively  few  short  sales  that  remain  uncov- 
ered and  prices  have  not  yet  reached  a  level  where 
dealers  feel  safe  in  throwing  much  tonnage  on  their 
yards.  Difficulty  of  sales  makes  for  continued  weak- 
ness in  prices.  We  again  present  prices  that  are  mere- 
ly appraisals  based  largely  upon  dealers'  ideas.  It  is 
doubtful  if  the  dealers  would  entertain  bids  from  con- 
sumers as  low  as  they  are  naming,  but  right  now  it 
would  be  difficult  to  sell  at  higher  than  the  prices  given. 
It  is  no  secret  that  the  desire  of  some  dealers  is  to  get 
prices  down  to  a  level  that  will  make  possible  the  aver- 
aging down  of  the  cost  of  early  September  purchases, 
made  in  anticipation  of  a  demand  which  never  material- 
ized. Heavy  stocks  of  pig  iron  enable  most  of  the  steel 
companies  to  remain  out  of  the  market. 

We  quote  for  delivery  to  consumers'  mill  in  the 
Pittsburgh  and  other  districts  taking  the  Pittsburgh 
freight  rate  as  follows : 

Per  Gross  Ton 

Heavy    melting   steel $16.00  to    16.50 

No.  1  cast,  cupola  size 20.00  to    20.50 

Rails  for  rolling,  Newark  and 
Cambridge,  Ohio  ;  Cumberland. 
Md.  ;    Huntington,   W.    Va.,    and 

Franklin.    Pa 18.00  to    18.50 

Compressed  sheet  steel 14.50  to    15.00 

Bundled  sheets,  sides  and  ends..  13.00  to  13.50 
Railroad  knuckles  and  couplers.  .  20.50  to  21.00 
Railroad  coil  and  leaf  springs...  20.50  to  21.00 
Low  phosphorus  bloom  and  billet 

ends    23.00  to    23.50 

Low  phosphorus  plate   and   other 

material     22.00  to    22.50 

Railroad    malleable 20.00  to    20.50 

Steel  car   axles    20.00  to    20.50 

Cast  iron  wheels   18.00  to    18.50 

Rolled   steel   wheels 20.50  to    21.00 

Machine  shop  turnings 12.50  to    13.00 

Sheet    bar  crops 18.00  to    18.50 

Heavy  steel  axle  turnings 15.00  to    15.50 

Short  shoveling   turnings 13.50  to    14.00 

Heavy    breakable    oast 17.50  to    18.00 

Stove    plate    14.50  to    15.00 

Cast  iron  borings    14.50  to    15.00 

No.    1   railroad  wrought 13.50  to    14.00 

No.    2   railroad  wrought 16.00  to    16.50 


Proposed     Reduction     of    Freight     Rate     on 
Billets  Suspended 

Washington,  Oct.  9. — The  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  today  announced  the  suspension  from  Oct. 
10  to  Feb.  7  of  tariffs  proposing  reductions  in  rates 
on  iron  and  steel  billets  from  $1.65  to  $1  per  100  lb. 
from  the  New  York  piers  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Co. 
and  the  Atlantic  steamship  lines  to  points  in  Arizona, 
California  and  Mexico  when  routed  by  water  to  Galves- 
ton, Tex.,  and  Southern  Pacific  Co.  and  subsidiary 
lines  beyond.  It  was  proposed  in  these  tariffs  to  re- 
duce the  rate  on  billets  as  well  as  on  other  commodities 
to  the  same  basis  as  is  currently  in  effect  from  Chicago 
territory  points  to  the  same  destinations  by  all  rail 
routes. 


The  Wallace  Barnes  Co.,  Bristol,  Conn.,  by  way  of 
announcing  its  selection,  by  invitation,  to  become  a 
member  of  the  Rice  Leaders  of  the  World  Association, 
publishes  an  illustrated  booklet  tracing  the  develop- 
ment of  its  business  through  six  decades  of  successful 
manufacturing.  In  October,  1857,  the  company  began 
and  its  first  product  was  a  hoop-skirt  frame.  Not 
long  after  this,  Wallace  ^arnes  turned  to  the  pro- 
duction of  clock  springs. 


St.  Louis  building  permits  in  September  amounted 
to  $5,592,630,  as  compared  with  $1,715,117,  in  Septem- 
ber, 1922.  Permits  for  the  nine  months  of  this  year 
amount  to  $31,295,965,  as  compared  with  $17,060,560 
in  the  same  period  of  1922  and  $25,210,503  in  all  of 
1922. 
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Car  Buying  May  Prove  an  Important  Factor 
in  Determining  Prices 

Chicago,  Oct.  9. — New  business  in  finished  steel 
shows  some  slight  improvement,  but  it  is  still  true 
that  shipments  exceed  current  bookings  and  that  the 
backlogs  of  the  mills  are  steadily  shrinking.  At  the 
same  time,  consumers  continue  to  hold  back  their 
purchases  in  the  expectation  that  prices  will  break, 
with  the  result  that  they  are  reducing  their  stocks 
almost  to  the  vanishing  ■  point.  The  acid  test  of  the 
market  appears  to  be  drawing  near  and  it  is  not  un- 
likely that  the  issue  will  be  decided  in  favor  of  the 
buyer   or  the   seller  before  the   current  month   closes. 

In  this  connection,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  rail- 
road car  buying,  which  has  been  negligible  since  the 
early  months  of  the  year,  may  prove  an  important 
factor  in  establishing  the  future  trend  of  prices.  The 
program  of  the  Southern  Pacific  calls  for  87.30  freight 
cars,  5000  refrigerator  cars,  78  electric  cars,  74  pas- 
senger cars  and  58  locomotives.  The  locomotives  are 
now  being  figured  on  and  inquiries  for  the  cars  are 
expected  to  be  in  the  hands  of  builders  shortly  with  the 
likelihood  that  orders  will  be  placed  before  the  close 
of  the  year.  The  Union  Pacific  is  also  expected  to  enter 
the  market  in  a  big  way,  while  probable  inquiries  by  the 
Pennsylvania  are  placed  at  15,000  cars.  The  St.  Louis- 
San  Francisco  is  now  asking  for  bids  on  2500  refrigerator 
cars  and  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  is  taking  figures  on 
1000  steel  gondola  cars,  440  hopper  bodies  and  107 
box  car  bodies.  Other  important  lines  are  known  to 
be  feeling  out  the  market  preparatory  to  issuing  in- 
quiries. At  first  glance,  it  might  be  thought  that  steel 
prices  considerably  higher  than  those  of  last  spring 
might  deter  purchases  of  cars  at  this  time.  Car  build- 
ers, however,  are  hungry  for  business,  having  dis- 
charged most  of  their  old  obligations,  and  are  sharpen- 
ing their  pencils  with  a  view  to  interesting  the  car- 
riers in  placing  orders.  It  is  also  probable  that  they 
are  again  enjoying  their  usual  preferential  terms  in 
placing  tonnage  business  with  the  mills,  so  that  the 
matter  of  material  prices  may  not  prove  to  be  such  an 
obstacle  to  equipment  buying  as  might  otherwise  be 
expected. 

The  Illinois  Steel  Co.  still  has  23  active  blast  fur- 
naces out  of  a  total  of  27  steel  works  stacks  and  is 
producing  steel  at  the  rate  of  93  per  cent  of  capacity. 
The  Inland  Steel  Co.  continues  to  operate  all  three  of 
its  blast  furnaces  with  its  steel  works  on  a  75  to  80 
per  cent  basis. 

Pig  Iron. — The  market  has  shown  further  weakness, 
but  melters  are  evincing  increased  interest  in  their 
requirements,  indicating  that  they  believe  that  prices 
are  approaching  bottom.  Orders  still  call  for  early 
delivery,  however,  rarely  exceeding  30  days.  Sellers 
are  making  strenuous  eflforts  to  hold  prices  on  Northern 
pig  iron  to  $26  base,  furnace,  but  inquiries  for  sizable 
tonnages  have  brought  out  keen  competition  and  as 
low  as  $25  has  been  done  in  a  number  of  instances. 
Southern  iron  remains  weak,  although  no  quotations 
below  $20,  base,  Birmingham,  have  been  reported  in 
this  district,  and  a  few  sales  have  been  made  at  as 
high  as  $21.  Inasmuch  as  buyers  are  at  present  inter- 
ested in  quick  deliveries,  they  are  not  always  willing 
to  wait  for  shipments  from  outside  producing  centers. 
Nevertheless  an  outside  interest  has  taken  orders  for 
over  2000  tons  of  Northern  iron  in  southwestern  Michi- 
gan and  northern  Indiana.  Included  in  this  total  were 
500  tons  of  malleable  for  a  Michigan  melter  and  500  tons 
of  foundry  for  an  Indiana  user.  A  number  of  good 
sized  tonnages  have  been  bought  from  sources  of 
supply  in  the  Chicago  di.strict.  A  local  user  has  closed 
for  2000  tons  of  malleable  and  foundry.  Another 
melter  in  the  metropolitan  district  has  placed  1200 
tons  of  foundry  and  a  third  has  ordered  1000  tons  of 
malleable.  A  number  of  small  sales  of  silvery  have 
been  made  at  the  Jackson  County  schedule.  A  current 
inquiry  calls  for  700  tons  of  8  to  10  per  cent  silvery  for 


delivery  over  the  remainder  of  the  year.  The  Thomas 
furnace  at  Milwaukee  is  expected  to  blow  out  tomorrow. 
Quotations  on  Northern  foundry  hign  phosphorus 
malleable  and  basic  Irons  are  f.o.b.  local  furnace  and 
do  not  include  an  average  switching  charge  of  61c. 
per  ton.  Other  prices  are  for  iron  delivered  at  con- 
sumer's yard  or  when  so  indicated,  f.o.b.  furnace 
other   than   local. 

Lake  Superior  charcoal,  averaging 

sll.  1.50,  delivered  at  Chicago.  .$30.04  to  $30.15 
Northern  coke.  No.    1,   sil.   2.25   to 

2.75     25.50  to    26.50 

Northern  coke,  foundry,  No.  2.  sil. 

1.75    to   2.25.. 25.00  to    26.00 

Malleable,  not  over  2.25  sil 25.00  to    26.00 

Basic    25.00  to    26.00 

High    phosphorus    25.00  to    26.00 

Southern    No.    2 26.01  to    27.01 

Low   phos..    sil.    1    to   2   per   cent, 

copper    free    33.00 

Silvery,   sil.    8   per  cent 39.29 

Ferroalloys. — Sales  of  ferromanganese  have  in- 
volved small  tonnages,  the  most  recent  being  50  tons. 
The  lowest  current  price  appears  to  be  $108.50,  Eastern 
seaboard,  and  as  resale  material  is  being  absorbed, 
the  market  is  gaining  strength.  Spiegeleisen  has  been 
sold  at  as  low  as  $45,  delivered. 

We  quote  80  per  cent  ferromanganese,  $116.88, 
delivered  ;  50  per  cent  ferrosilicon.  $85  to  $87.  deliv- 
ered ;  spiegeleisen,   18  to   22  per  cent,  $45,  delivered. 

Plates. — The  appearance  of  the  largest  railroad  ca; 
inquiries  since  early  in  the  year  has  given  the  plate 
market,  and  the  steel  market  generally,  an  impetus 
which  it  has  lacked  for  months.  The  Southern  Pacific 
has  asked  for  figures  on  8730  freight  cars,  74  steam 
passenger  cars,  78  electric  cars,  58  locomotives  and 
5000  refrigerator  cars  for  the  Pacific  F^uit  Express. 
The  Union  Pacific  is  also  expected  to  issue  large  in- 
quiries shortly  and  for  the  two  roads  the  total  outlay 
for  new  equipment  will  be  close  to  $90,000,000.  The 
freight  cars  now  on  inquiry  by  the  Southern  Pacific  will 
alone  involve  more  than  140,000  tons  of  plates,  shapes 
and  bars.  The  St.  Louis-San  Francisco  has  entered  the 
market  for  2500  refrigerator  cars,  while  the  Baltimore 
&  Ohio  is  inquiring  for  1000  gondola  and  400  hopper 
cars.  An  inquiry  from  the  Milwaukee  Gas  Light  Co. 
for  a  gas  holder  involves  1500  tons  of  plates.  The  Pro- 
ducers &  Refiners  Corporation  has  placed  two  55,000 
bbl.  oil  storage  tanks,  calling  for  600  tons. 

The  mill   quotation   is   2.60c.,   Chicago.       Jobbers 

quote  3.30c.  for  plates  out  of  stock. 

Cast  Iron  Pipe. — Demand  shows  a  seasonal  let  up 
and  manufacturers  are  showing  greater  flexibility  as  to 
price,  indicating  that  they  are  in  need  of  new  business. 
Water  pipe  in  practically  all  sizes  above  6  in.  is  now 
available  at  $49,  Birmingham,  and  variations  above  or 
below  that  price  are  due  to  delivery  considerations.  On 
extended  delivery  makers  are  willing  to  name  lower 
prices  than  on  early  shipments.  White  Cloud,  Mich., 
rejected  figures  on  100  tons.  St.  Louis  is  inquiring  for 
1000  tons  of  6-in. 

We  quote  per  net  ton,  f.o.b.  Chicago,  as  follows : 

Water  pipe.    4-in..    $61.20:    6-in.   and   above,    $57.20; 

class  A  and  gas  pipe,  $5  extra. 

Sheets. — While  Japanese  inquiries  are  slow  in  de- 
veloping, eventual  purchases  for  reconstruction  work  in 
that  country  are  confidently  expected  to  exceed  100,- 
000  tons.  In  the  meantime,  domestic  business  in  sheets 
is  light  and  it  is  evident  that  mills  are  making  a  stren- 
uous effort  to  maintain  their  present  price  level  while 
buyers  continue  to  hold  back  their  purchases  in  the  hope 
of  breaking  the  market.  No  important  change  in  the 
situation  has  taken  place. 

Mill  quotations  are  3.75c.  to  3.85c.  for  No.  28 
black.  3c.  for  No.  10  blue  annealed  and  5c.  for  No. 
28  galvanized,  all  being  Pittsburgh  prices,  subject 
to  a  freight  rate  to  Chicago  of  34c.  per  100  lb. 

Jobbers  quote,  f.o.b,  Chicago.  4.35c.  for  blue  an- 
nealed. 5.20c.  for  black  and   6.35c.  for  galvanized. 

Bolts  and  Nuts. — Specifications  are  better  than  they 
have  been  for  some  time,  coming  from  practically  all 
sources,  including  the  farm  implement  makers,  wh,"), 
while  still  operating  at  a  low  rate,  are  showing  some 
improvement.  Most  buyers  are  closing  contracts  for 
fourth  quarter,  although  this  is  not  true  of  the  job- 
bers, who  apparently  do  not  wish  to   take  any  action 
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which  would  tend  to  sustain  pri'suiit  maikt't  levels. 
I^ii'Ke  marhine  bolts  appear  to  be  freely  available  at 
no  and  10  otT  list.  Seller.s  are  making  fewer  conces- 
sion.s  to  compensate  for  the  new  list  prices. 

Jobbers  quote  structural  rivets,  4c. ;  boiler  rivets. 
4.20c. ;  machine  bolts  up  to  %  x  4  In..  45  and  S  per 
cent  oft;  larger  sizes.  45  and  5  olT ;  carriage  bolts 
up  to  %  X  G  In..  40  and  5  off;  larger  sizes.  40  and  5 
off;  hot  pres.sed  nuts,  squares  and  hexagons,  tapped, 
t2.50  off;  blank  nuts,  $2.50  off;  coach  or  lag  screws, 
gimlet  points,  square  heads,  60  and  5  per  cent  off. 

Rails  and  Track  Supplies. — The  Kansas  City  South- 
ern has  placed  6000  tons  of  rails  with  a  local  mill.  The 
Baltimore  &  Ohio,  Chicago  terminal,  has  ordered  2000 
tons  of  rails  from  the  Inland  Steel  Co.  This  is  in  addi- 
tion to  the  50,000  tons  bought  by  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
proper,  previously  reported  in  these  columns.  Inquiries 
for  track  supplies  are  the  largest  in  months.  Pending 
business  includes  over  20,000  tons  of  tie  plates,  60,000 
kegs  of  spikes,  30,000  kegs  of  bolts,  as  well  as  some 
angle  bars,  although  the  latter  are  usually  bought  with 
the  rails. 

Standard    Bessemer  and   open-hearth   rails.    $43 ; 

light  rall.s.   rolled  steel,   2.25c.  f.o.b.  makers'  mills. 
Standard  railroad  spikes.  3.25c.  mill ;   track  bolts 

with  square   nuts.    4.25c.  mill ;    iron   tie   plates.   2.85c. 

mill ;  steel  tie  plates,  2.60c..  f.o.b.   mill ;   angle  bars, 

2.75c.,  f.o.b.   mill. 

Jobbers  quote  standard   spikes   out  of  warehouse 

at  3.90c.  base  and  track  bolts.  4.90c.  base. 

Structural  Material. — While  fabricated  lettings  for 
the  week  were  not  particularly  large,  a  number  of  im- 
portant new  projects  have  come  up.  A  bank  and  office 
building  for  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers 
at  Cleveland  will  involve  about  9000'  tons.  Revised 
plans  for  the  Ford  Motor  Co.  plant  at  St.  Paul  call  for 
10,000  tons.  Bids  have  been  taken  on  the  Twin  Branch 
power  plant,  Mishawaka,  Ind.,  requiring  4500  tons,  and 
an  early  award  is  expected.  Local  prices  on  plain  ma- 
terial remain  firm  and  unchanged. 

The    mill    quotation    on    plain    material    is    2.60c., 

Chicago.     Jobbers  quote  3.30c.  for  plain  material  out 

of  warehouse. 

Wire  Products. — Knowing  that  they  can  obtain  good 
delivery,  buyers  and  jobbers,  particularly,  are  placing 
orders  for  material  as  they  need  it.  Mill  bookings  still 
fall  short  of  shipments.  Prices  remain  unchanged.  For 
mill  prices,  see  finished  iron  and  steel,  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh, 
page  1004. 

"We  quote  warehouse  prices  f.o.b.  Chicago :  No.  6 
to  No.  9  bright  basic  wire,  $3.90  per  100  lb. ;  extra 
for  black  annealed  wire,  15c.  per  100  lb. ;  common 
wire  nails.  $3.80  per  100  lb. ;  cement  coated  nails, 
$3.25  per  keg. 

Bars. — Cun-ent  shipments  of  soft  steel  bars  from 
local  mills  still  exceed  new  business.  Specifications, 
however,  show  some  improvement  and  new  orders  gen- 
erally call  for  quick  shipment,  confirming  the  view  of 
sellers  that  consumers'  stocks  are  low.  Nothing  re- 
sembling heavy  buying  has  developed,  but  this  is  hardly 
to  be  expected  so  long  as  users  can  obtain  early  deliv- 
eries against  their  current  requirements.  Nevertheless 
there  are  indications  that  buyers  ars  holding  back  con- 
siderable business  pending  a  possible  break  in  prices. 
Whether  such  a  break  will  come  or  prices  will  hold  at 
present  levels  will  be  disclosed  by  developments  during 
the  current  month,  according  to  views  held  in  some 
quarters.  Business  in  bar  iron  and  rail  steel  bars  re- 
mains quiet,  with  prices  unchanged.  The  bar  iron  mi!] 
of  the  Interstate  Iron  &  Steel  Co.  and  the  hard  steel  bar 
mill  of  the  Republic  Iron  &  Steel  Co.  have  both  re- 
sumed operations. 

Mill  prices  are :  Mild  steel  bars.  2.50c.,  Chicago ; 
common  bar  iron,  2.35c.  to  2.40c.,  Chicago  ;  rail  steel, 
2.30c..   Chicago   mill. 

Jobbers  quote  3.20c.  for  steel  bars  out  of  ware- 
house. The  warehouse  quotation  on  cold-rolled  steel 
bars  and  shafting  is  4.55c.  for  rounds  and  5.05c.  for 
flats,  squares  and  hexagons. 

Jobbers  quote  hard  and  medium  deformed  steel 
bars  at  2.75c.  base;  hoops,  4.55c.;  bands,  3.95c. 

Reinforcing  Bars. — Awards  of  both  large  and  small 
tonnages  have  been  few  during  the  week,  but  prices 
have  held  steadily  at  2.75c.,  Chicago  warehouse.  Few 
new  prospects  have  appeared,  although  there  is  still 
considerable  tonnage  pending.     Awards  include: 

Eleven-story  hotel.  Detroit,  Mich.,  4  65  tons  to  McRae 
Steel  Co. 


Cook  County,  111.,  bridges,  one  at  Barrlngton  and  other 
over  the  Little  Calumet  River  near  Lansing.  110  Ions  to 
Corrugated   Bar  Co. 

High  school  building.  ChilUcothe,  Mo.,  100  tons  to  Joseph 
T.  Ryerson  &  Son. 

Phoenix  Utility  Co.  warehouse.  Duluth,  Minn.,  150  tons  to 
Kalman  Steel  Co. 

Pending  business  includes: 

Sanitary  District,  Chicago,  McCormick  Highway,  500  tons. 
Illinois  State  road  work,  100  tons. 
Klk.s'   Memorial   building.   Chicago.   200  tons. 
Old  Material. — Scrap  prices  are  so  soft  that  it  is 
difficult  to  put  one's  finger  on  ruling  quotations.     Buy- 
ers continue  to  place  orders  sparingly  and  stocks  are 
steadily  increasing  in  the  hands  of  sellers.    While  pres- 
ent prices  are  exceedingly  low,  no  sustaining  influences 
are  in  sight,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  market  will  go 
even  lower  before  it  rebounds.     Railroad  offerings  in- 
clude   the   Northern    Pacific,   2000    tons;    the    Missouri, 
Kansas  &  Texas,  1500  tons,  and  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio, 
Chicago  terminal,  300  tons. 

We  quote  delivery  in  consumers'  yards.  Chicago 
and  vicinity,  all  freight  and  transfer  charges  paid, 
as  follows : 

Per   Gross   Ton 

Iron   rails    $20.00  to  $20.50 

Cast  iron  car  wheels 18.00  to    18.50 

Relaying  rails,   56  and  60  lb 26.00  to    27.00 

Relaying  rails,  65  lb.  and  heavier  32.00  to    35.00 
Rolled  or  forged  steel  car  wheels  20.00  to    20.50 

Rails    for    rolling    16.50  to    17.00 

Steel  rails,  less  than  3  ft 18.00  to    18.50 

Heavy    melting   steel 14.50  to    15.00 

Frogs,    switches    and    guards    cut 

apart    15.00  to    15.50 

Shoveling    steel 14.00  to    14.50 

Drop  forge  flashings 10.50  to    11.00 

Hydraulic   compressed   sheets....    12.00  to    12.50 

Axle    turnings    12.00  to    12.50 

Steel  angle  bars 16.50  to    17.00 

Per  Net  Ton 

Iron  angle  and  splice  bars 20.50  to    21.00 

Iron  arch  bars  and  transoms 20.50  to    21.00 

Iron  car  axles    25.00  to    25.50 

Steel  car  axles   17.00  to    17.50 

No.    1    busheling    11.50  to    12.00 

No.  2  busheling 8.00  to      8.50 

Cut  forge    13.50  to    14.00 

Pipes  and  flues    8.00  to       8.50 

No.  1  railroad  wrought 14.00  to    14.50 

No.    2   railroad   wrought 13.50  to    14.00 

Steel    knuckles    and    couplers....    17.50  to    18.00 

Coil   springs    19.00  to    19.50 

No.  1  machinery  cast 19.00  to    19.50 

No.    1    railroad    cast 18.00  to    18.50 

No.   1  agricultural  cast 18.00  to    18.50 

Low  phos.  punchings 16.00  to    16.50 

Locomotive  tires,   smooth 15.00'to    15.50 

Machine  shop  turnings 7.50  to       8.00 

Cast    borings    9.50  to    10.00 

.Short   shoveling  turnings 9.50  to    10.00 

Stove    plate    16.50  to    17.00 

Grate   bars    14.00  to    15.00 

Brake    shoes     15.50  to    16.00 

Railroad    malleable    18.00  to    18.50 

Agricultural  malleable 17.50  to    18.00 


No  Cause  for  Acting  Under  Dumping  Law 

Washington,  Oct.  8. — In  a  Treasury  decision  today 
it  was  held  that  there  was  no  cause  for  acting  under 
the  dumping  law  regarding  imports  of  steel  rope  wire. 
The  decision  grew  out  of  several  dumping  notices  re- 
ceived from  the  appraising  officer  at  Seattle,  Wash. 

"While  it  appears  that  the  purchase  price  was  less 
than  the  foreign  home  market  value,"  said  the  decision, 
"the  canvass  by  the  special  agents  of  American  manu- 
facturers and  dealers  does  not  disclose  any  injury;  in 
fact,  shows  very  little  interest  in  the  matter." 


Alfred  Box  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  builders  of  electric 
and  hand-power  cranes  and  hoists,  have  appointed 
Vrabeck  &  Kessler,  149  Broadway,  New  York,  repre- 
sentatives for  the  Metropolitan  district,  and  also 
Albany,  Utica  and  Port  Jervis,  N.  Y.;  Trenton,  N.  J., 
and  Connecticut.  Export  sales  will  be  handled  by  the 
Wonham,  Bates  &  Goode  Trading  Corporation,  251 
Fourth  Avenue,  New  York.  Vrabeck  &  Kessler  also 
represent  the  Stednian  Foundry  &  Machine  Works, 
Aurora,  Ind.;  the  Stearns  Conveyor  Co.,  Cleveland, 
and  were  formerly  sales  representatives  for  the  Cham- 
pion Engineering  Co. 
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Prospects   Encouraging   for  Renewal   of   Car 
Buying — Pig  Iron  Weak 

New  York,  Oct.  9. — Inquiries  for  pig  iron  are  with- 
out exception  for  early  delivery;  in  fact,  consumers 
seem  to  have  gotten  the  habit  of  buying  from  hand  to 
mouth  and  there  is  no  indication  that  they  intend  to 
change  their  policy.  The  Gould  Coupler  Co.,  following 
its  recent  purchase  of  500  tons  of  malleable,  has  sent 
out  an  inquiry  for  2000  tons  of  basic  for  delivery  at  the 
rate  of  500  tons  per  week,  beginning  immediately. 
Another  company,  whose  identity  has  not  been  re- 
vealed, is  quietly  negotiating  for  about  2000  tons  of 
foundry  grades.  Other  inquiries  include  .two  for  500 
tons  each,  three  for  200  tons  each,  one  for  .300  tons, 
all  for  spot  delivery.  The  Ingersoll-Rand  Co.  has  pur- 
chased 1500  tons  of  foundry  grades  at  low  prices. 
The  market  is  weak  and  $23  can  be  done  without  diffi- 
culty on  both  No.  2  plain  and  No.  2X,  Buffalo,  while 
in  some  cases  $22.75  has  been  quoted.  The  usual  east- 
ern Pennsylvania  quotation  is  $23.50  for  No.  2  plain, 
and  it  is  probable  that  this  could  be  shaded  by  50c.; 
in  fact,  the  market  is  so  demoralized  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  state  with  any  accuracy  what  could  be  done 
on  a  desirable  tonnage. 

We  quote  delivered  in  the  New  York  district  as 
follows,  having  added  to  furnace  prices  $2.27  freight 
from  eastern  Pennsylvania,  $4.91  from  Buffalo  and 
$5.44  from  Virginia: 

Ea-5t.  Pa.  No.  IX  fdy..  sil.  2.75  to  3.25 $26.27 

East.  Pa.  No.  2X  fdy..  sil.  2.25  to  2.75 25.77 

East.  Pa.  No.  2.  sil.  1.75  to  2.25 25.77 

Buffalo,  sil.   1.75  to  2.25 27.91 

No.   2X  Virginia,  sil.  2.25  to  2.75 29.94 

No.  2  Virginia,  sil.  1.75  to  2.25 29.44 

Ferroalloys. — Included  in  the  inquiries  for  ferro- 
manganese  totaling  1000  tons,  mentioned  last  week, 
was  one  for  600  tons,  which  has  not  been  closed,  it 
is  reported,  but  some  of  the  smaller  lots  have  been 
placed.  There  appears  to  be  less  resale  material 
offered  as  low  as  $108,  seaboard,  duty  paid,  but  carload 
lots  have  been  sold  at  $109.  The  British  price  has  not 
been  changed,  remaining  at  $117.50,  but  no  sales  are 
being  made.  One  maker  of  spiegeleisen  has  made  sales 
of  the  19  to  21  per  cent  as  low  as  $40,  furnace,  but 
it  is  understood  that  this  furnace  is  now  pretty  well 
sold  up.  Fifty  per  cent  ferrosilicon  is  offered  at  prices 
ranging  from  $80  to  $85. 

Cast-iron  Pipe. — Demand  is  lessening  somewhat  as 
the  season  advances  and  makers  are  slightly  more 
anxious  for  tonnages,  except  in  the  smaller  sizes,  on 
which  most  foundries  ai-e  still  well  filled  up  toward  the 
end  of  the  year.  The  20,500  tons  of  water  pipe  for 
Porto  Rico,  on  which  new  bids  were  obtained  re- 
cently is  reported  to  have  again  drawn  the  lowest 
bid  from  a  Belgian  maker  and  award  is  still  pending. 
The  Department  of  Water  Supply,  Gas  and  Electricity, 
New  York,  has  called  for  new  bids  on  its  3000  tons  of 
8-in.  water  pipe,  new  bids  to  be  opened  Oct.  17.  The 
previous  bids  were  not  submitted  according  to  the 
specifications  and  were  declared  informal.  We  quote 
per  net  ton,  f.o.b.  New  York,  in  carload  lots,  as  follows: 
6-in.  and  larger,  $63.60;  4-in.  and  5-in.,  $68.60;  3-in., 
$78.60,  with  $5  additional  for  Class  A  and  gas  pipe. 
Demand  for  soil  pipe  is  lighter  and  competition  is  be- 
coming keener  as  the  season  of  slack  business  ap- 
proaches. While  discounts  are  generally  unchanged,  a 
distinct  weakness  is  undoubtedly  developing  and  the 
old  quotations  of  50%  per  cent  off  list  for  6-in.  heavy 
pipe  and  40%  off  list  for  6-in.  standard  are  becoming 
more  common.  We  quote  discounts  of  both  Southern 
and  Northern  makers,  f.o.b.  New  York,  In  carload 
lots,  as  follows:  6-in.,  34i/4  to  35%  per  cent  off  list; 
heavy,  44 >^  to  45%  per  cent  off  list. 

Warehouse  Business. — Just  as,  in  most  instances, 
September  registered  a  slight  decrease  in  business  from 
August,  so  October,  judged  from  activity  thus  far  in 
the  month  will  register  a  further  decline  in  purchases 
of  material  out  of  stock.  Although  business  has  un- 
doubtedly lessened  considerably,  prices  are  holding  quite 
firm,  even  the  market  on  black  and  galvanized  sheets 


showing  but  little  evidence  of  shading.  Warehouse 
business  seems  to  have  fairly  well  simmered  down  to 
the  regular  customers,  consumers  of  small  tonnages. 
The  larger  buyers  who  are  forced  into  purchases  from 
stock  when  mill  conditions  are  such  as  to  preclude 
anything  like  early  deliveries,  have  returned  to  buying 
from  the  mills,  which  are  offering  fairly  prompt  ship- 
ment in  most  cases.     We  quote  prices  on  page  1026. 

Finisljed  Iron  and  Steel. — Such  hopes  as  have  arisen 
within  the  past  week  for  improvement  in  steel  buying 
have  been  due  largely  to  reports,  apparently  trust- 
worthy, that  some  of  the  railroads  will  purchase  a  large 
number  of  freight  cars  before  the  end  of  the  year.  Some 
estimates  of  the  number  of  cars  to  be  bought  run  as 
high  as  100,000,  but  this  is  conjecture,  as  only  a  rela- 
tively few  inquiries  have  been  received  by  car  builders, 
as  noted  in  another  column.  The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  is 
expected  to  buy  at  least  4000,  while  other  inquiries  that 
are  expected  to  come  into  the  market  shortly  include 
30,000  to  40,000  cars  for  the  so-called  Harriman  lines, 
the  Southern  Pacific  and  Union  Pacific;  10,000  to  15,- 
000  for  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  (previously  men- 
tioned); 4000  to  5000  for  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio;  .5000 
for  the  Nickel  Plate,  and  an  indefinite  number  for  New 
York  Central  lines.  Car  builders  have  enough  work  on 
hand  to  carry  them  pretty  well  through  the  year,  so 
any  cars  bought  this  fall  would  probably  be  for  spring 
delivery.  Some  steel  companies  report  a  slight  increase 
in  the  volume  of  business  this  month,  both  domestic 
and  export  trade  having  shared  in  this  improvement. 
In  the  export  market  Japan  and  the  Philippines  have 
figured  prominently  in  orders  booked.  Structural  steel 
shows  fair  activity  in  the  metropolitan  district,  but  the 
plate  market  is  weak  and  dull.  It  is  worthy  of  note 
that  the  largest  producers  of  plates  are  adhering  rigid- 
ly to  2.50c.,  Pittsburgh,  notwithstanding  the  diligent 
efforts  of  two  or  three  of  the  smaller  Eastern  mills  to 
get  business  at  2.40c.  Nor  have  the  2.40e.  quotations  of 
two  Eastern  shape  mills  seriously  disturbed  the  deter- 
mination of  the  larger  mills  to  adhere  to  2.50c.,  Pitts- 
burgh, on  shapes.  Steel  bars  at  2.40c.  and  bar  iron  at 
2.35c.,  Pittsburgh,  are  holding  well,  though  there  are 
reports  of  rerolled  concrete  bars  going  at  concessions. 
The  marked  strength  of  steel  pipe,  tin  plate  and  wire 
products  with  a  fair  degree  of  stability  in  sheets,  is 
not  lost  sight  of  by  close  obsei-vers  of  the  steel  market, 
notwithstanding  the  much  less  favorable  situation  in 
plates,  shapes  and  bars.  A  large  independent  maker 
of  steel  pipe  is  allocating  its  tonnage  among  its  regu- 
lar customers,  and  will  probably  be  obliged  to  do  so 
until  the  end  of  the  year,  so  urgent  is  the  demand  for 
pipe  from  jobbers.  The  New  York  Central  Railroad 
on  Oct.  3  opened  bids  on  5000  tons  of  plates,  shapes 
and  bars;  500  tons  of  nails  and  staples,  250  tons  of 
forging  billets,  and  a  fair  tonnage  of  other  steel  prod- 
ucts, including  axles  and  wheels.  An  inquiry  before 
the  tin  plate  trade  is  for  14,000  boxes  wanted  by 
Thomas  J.  Lipton,  tea  importer. 

We  quote  for  mill  shipments.  New  York  delivery, 
as  follows :  Soft  steel  bars,  2.74c. :  plates  and  struc- 
tural  shapes,   2.84c. ;  bar   iron,   2.74c. 

Coke. — Although  prices  on  both  furnace  and  foundry 
coke  continue  unchanged  from  last  week,  the  market 
is  slightly  firmer,  believed  to  be  the  result  of  putting 
out  of  ovens.  Standard  furnace  coke  is  still  quotable 
at  $4  to  $4.25  per  ton,  with  medium  sulphur  at  $3.75 
per  ton  and  standard  foundry  ranges  from  $5.25  to 
$5.75  per  ton,  with  some  brands  up  to  $7  per  ton. 
By-product  is  quoted  at  $11.41,  Newark  and  Jersey 
City,  N.  J. 

Old  Material. — The  mai'ket  is  weaker  and  prices 
show  a  further  decline  this  week  with  dealers  offering 
only  $15  per  ton,  delivered  eastern  Pennsylvania,  on 
No.  1  heavy  melting  steel,  a  decline  of  $1  per  ton.  Rail- 
road grade  or  equivalent,  delivered  to  an  eastern  Penn- 
sylvania consumer,  is  also  off  $1  per  ton.  Specifica- 
tion pipe  is  inactive,  but  shipments  to  Lebanon,  Pa., 
for  which  $15  per  ton  is  being  paid,  keep  the  quotation 
unchanged.  Machine  shop  turnings  and  mixed  borings 
and  turnings  are  weaker  by  50c.  per  ton.  Stove  plate 
is  still  holding  its  own,  shipments  going  forward  to  a 
Harrisburg,   Pa.,   consumer   and    to    New   Jersey   foun- 
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dries,   but   $17. nO   per  ton    is  about   tlio   hijrh   price   for 

either  shipment.     The  marltot  a.s  a  whole  is  extremely 

<|uiet  with  most  of  the  present  buying  on  old  contracts. 

Uu.vitiK   prlcus   per  gross   ton   New   York  follow: 

Heavy  meltliiK  .steel,  yard $11.00  to  $1  l.r.O 

Steel      rails,     short     lengths,     or 

eqi  Ivalent     12.00  to    12. .''lO 

Ralls  for   rolling 15.00  to    16.00 

Relaying  rails,   nominal    2.';. 00  to    28,00 

Steel  car  axles 17.00to    17.50 

Iron    car   axles    2B.00  to    2G.00 

No.   1  railroad  wrought 14.00  to    14.,'">0 

Wrought    Iron    track 13.50  to    14.00 

Forge    fire    9.50  to    10.00 

No.  1  yard  wrought,  long 13.00  to    13.50 

Cast   horings    (clean) 10.50  to    11.00 

Mnchine-.shnp   turnings    9.50  to    10.00 

Mixed  boring's  and  turnings 9.00  to      9.50 

Iron    :ind    steel   pipe    (1   In.   diam., 

not  under  2  ft.  long) 11.00  to    11.50 

Stove  plate   13.00  to    14.00 

Ijocomotlve   grate  bars 13.50  to    14.50 

Malleable  cast    (railroad) 17.00  to    18.00 

Cast-iron  car  wheels 16.50  to    17.00 

Prices  which  dealers  in  New  York  and  Brooklyn 
are  quoting  to  local  foundries  per  gross  ton  follow  : 

No.   1  machinery  cast $20.00  to  $20.50 

No.  1  heavy  cast  (columns,  build- 
ing materials,  etc.),  cupola  size  19.00  to    19.50 
No.  1  heavy  cast,  not  cupola  size  17.00  to    17.50 
No.  2  cast  (radiators,  cast  boilers, 

etc.)    17.00  to    17.50 


Cleveland 

Retliiction  of  Pig  Iron  Prices  Stimulates  Busi- 
ness— Low  Prices  on  Strip  Steel 

Cleveland,  Oct.  9. — While  shipments  of  Lake  Su- 
perior ore  are  falling  oflf  the  October  movement  is 
expected  to  reach  7,000,000  tons  or  2,000,000  tons  less 
than  during  September.  With  close  to  46,000,000  tons 
moving-  up  to  Oct.  1,  late  estimates  indicate  that  the 
movement  for  the  season  will  be  between  5.5,000,000 
and  56,000,000  tons.  Ore  firms  already  have  finished 
shipments  to  some  of  the  smaller  consumers  but  still 
have  considerable  tonna,E:e  to  ship  on  contracts  with 
large  consumers  and  the  Steel  Corporation  has  not 
curtailed  shipments.  On  Oct.  1,  there  were  7,019,518 
gross  tons  of  ore  on  Lake  Erie  docks  as  compared  with 
5,907,272  tons  on  Sept.  1  and  with  9,028,708  tons  on 
Oct.  1  last  year.  Receipts  at  Lake  Erie  ports  during 
September  were  6,775,657  tons  as  compared  with  5,230,- 
831  tons  during  September  of  last  year.  Receipts  at 
Lake  Erie  ports  for  the  season  up  to  Oct.  1  were 
33,577,075  tons  as  compared  with  23,902,450  tons  dur- 
ing the  corresponding  period  a  year  ago.  Shipments 
from  Lake  Erie  docks  up  to  Oct.  1  were  26,383,339  tons 
as  compared  with   16,103,472  tons   up  to  Oct.   1,  1922. 

Pig  Iron. — The  recent  reduction  of  prices  has  stimu- 
lated buying  somewhat  in  some  sections,  particularly  in 
the  Buffalo  district.  The  market  continues  soft  with 
competition  very  keen  among  sellers  and  prices  not 
well  established  in  any  of  the  Central  Western  pro- 
ducing centers.  Considerable  of  the  business  placed 
during  the  week  was  for  deliveries  extending  into  the 
first  quarter.  In  the  Valley  district,  foundry  iron  has 
declined  to  $24  and  Cleveland  producers  have  reduced 
their  quotations  to  $24  for  outside  shipment.  For 
local  delivery,  Cleveland  furnaces  are  still  adhering 
to  $25  at  furnace,  but  in  view  of  the  fact  that  a  Buffalo 
producer  recently  sold  for  Cleveland  delivery  a  round 
lot  at  the  same  delivered  price  as  quoted  by  Cleveland 
furnaces,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  local  $25  price  will 
be  shaded  on  the  next  good  inquiry.  Buffalo  foundry 
iron  is  freely  offered  at  $23  and  there  are  unconfirmed 
reports  that  a  western  Pennsylvania  furnace  is  quot- 
ing the  same  price.  Valley  basis.  In  Michigan  the  mar- 
ket is  holding  steady  at  $25.  One  producer  reports 
sales  aggregating  20,000  tons  during  the  week,  a  large 
share  of  this  being  booked  for  shipment  from  Buffalo. 
The  American  Radiator  Co.  has  purchased  1000  tons  of 
foundry  iron  for  early  shipment,  500  tons  for  Detroit 
and  500  tons  for  Springfield,  Ohio.  The  Jeffrey  Mfg. 
Co.,  Columbus,  has  placed  2000  tons  of  foundry  and 
malleable  iron  at  $24,  furnace.  Local  furnaces  quoted 
$24  on  the  Columbus  and  Springfield  inquiries,  but 
other    producers    had    lower     freight    rates.      A   fair 


Volume  of  inquiry  is  pending  including  one  of  2000 
tons  of  foundry  for  the  first  half,  this  being  a 
first  inquiry  that  has  come  out  for  shipment  beyond 
the  first  quarter.  Steel  making  iron  is  inactive.  We 
note  the  sale  of  a  small  lot  of  Bessemer  at  $25.25 
Valley  furnace. 

tjuotatlons  below,  except  on  basic  and  low  phos- 
phorus iron,  are  delivered  Cleveland,  and  for  local 
iron  include  a  50c.  switching  charge.  Ohio  silvery 
and  Southern  iron  prices  are  based  on  a  $3.02  freight 
rate  from  Jackson  and  $6  rate  from  Birmingham : 

Basic,    Valley    furnace $24.00 

Northern  No.  2  fdy.,  sll.  1.75  to  2.25 25.50 

Southern   fdy.,   sll.    1.75    to   2.25 27.00 

Malleable 25.50 

Ohio   silvery,    8   per    cent 37.52 

Standard  low  phos..  Valley  furnace 30.00 

Bolts,  Nuts  and  Rivets. — Consumers  are  showing 
some  hesitancy  in  placing  orders  owing  to  p.rice  ir- 
regularities. Manufacturers  appear  to  be  adhering 
rather  closely  to  60  and  5  per  cent  off  list  for  large 
machine  bolts  for  the  fourth  quarter,  but  some  are 
quoting  CO  and  10  per  cent  off  list  for  early  shipment. 
Semi-finished  hexagon  nuts  S.  A.  E.  have  been  re- 
duced 5  per  cent.  Rivet  prices  are  irregular  and  quot- 
ations depend  more  than  usual  on  quantities  involved. 
The  leading  manufacturers  make  quotations  ranging 
from  2.85c.  to  3c.  for  both  current  orders  and  for 
fourth  quarter  contracts.  Small  rivets  are  weak.  On 
these,  quotations  of  70  per  cent  off  list  have  appeared. 
Semi-Finished  Steel. — Curtailment  of  sheet  prod.uc- 
tion  has  caused  the  holding  back  of  shipping  orders  for 
sheet  bars,  but  some  new  specifications  have  come 
from  mills  for  material  for  filling  Japanese  orders. 
There  are  virtually  no  new  inquiries.  Leading  mills 
appear  to  be  holding  firmly  to  $42.50  for  sheet  bars, 
but  billets  and  slabs  are  quoted  at  around  $40. 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel. — The  volume  of  new  busi- 
ness shows  some  gain,  but  consumers  are  still  follow- 
ing a  cautious  policy  and  are  buying  in  small  lots. 
As  a  rule,  manufacturers'  stocks  are  very  low.  Efforts 
are  still  being  made  by  buyers  to  break  regular  prices 
on  steel  bars,  plates  and  structural  material,  particu- 
larly on  plates,  because  of  the  price  concessions  in  the 
East,  but  these  have  so  far  apparently  been  without 
success.  For  desirable  orders  an  Eastern  mill  has 
made  a  concession  in  quoting  plates  at  2.50c.,  Pitts- 
burgh, for  quick  shipment,  but  mills  in  the  East  are 
usually  holding  to  2.50c.  at  mill  for  plates  for  ship- 
ment in  this  territory.  Lake  shipyards  have  received 
inquiries  for  two  or  three  more  lake  freighters,  these 
bein,g  in  addition  to  inquiries  for  two  boats  from  the 
Canadian  National  Railways,  previously  reported,  that 
have  not  been  placed  and  with  the  two  Ford  boats 
recently  ordered,  the  outlook  in  the  lake  shipbuilding 
industry  has  become  more  promising.  The  only  large 
new  structural  inquiry  is  for  6000  tons  for  an  assem- 
bling plant  for  the  Ford  Motor  Co.  in  St.  Paul.  Bids 
will  be  taken  during  the  week  for  the  Western  Reserve 
Hospital  buildings  and  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive 
Engineers'  bank  building,  Cleveland,  requiring  6500 
tons  of  structural  material.  The  demand  for  light 
plates  has  improved  with  an  increasing  volume  of  busi- 
ness coming  from  the  railroads.  Quotations  as  low 
as  2.70c.  have  been  made  on  hot-rolled  strip  steel, 
although  some  business  is  being  taken  at  3c.  On  hoops 
under  5  in.  wide,  the  regular  3.15c.  price  appears  to 
be  holding  firmly. 

Jobbers  quote  steel  bars,  3.36o. ;  plates  and  struc- 
tural shapes,  3.46c. ;  No.  9  galvanized  wire,  3.70c. ; 
No.  9  annealed  wire.  3.25c.;  No.  28  black  sheets, 
4.40c.  to  4.65c.  •  No.  28  galvanized  sheets,  5.50c.  to 
5.80c.:  No.  10  blue  annealed  sheets,  3.75c.  to  4.06c.; 
cold  rolled  rounds,  3.90c.  ;  flats,  squares  and  hexa- 
gons. 4.40O.  ;  hoops  and  bands,  1  in.  and  wider  and 
20  gage  or  heavier,  4.16c.;  narrower  than  1  in,  or 
lighter   than  No.   20  gage,   4.60c. 

Rails. — The  Clover  Leaf  Railroad  has  placed  ad- 
ditional rail  orders  for  2000  tons  equally  divided  be- 
tween the  Carnegie  Steel  Co.  and  the  Inland  Steel 
Co.  The  Nickel  Plate  Railroad  is  figuring  on  its  1924 
t-ail  requirements,  and  a  local  manufacturer  has  an 
inquiry  out  for  2500  tons  of  light  rails  for  industrial 
track  fabrication. 

Sheets. — The  market  on  black  sheets  is  very  weak. 
While  3.75c.  is  commonly  quoted,  a  3.70c.  price  has 
appeared,    and    a    leading    northern    Ohio    automobile 
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manufacturer  is  understood  to  have  purchased  a  round 
tonnage  at  3.60c.  or  3.65c.  The  same  buyer  has  placed 
5000  tons  of  full  finished  sheets  with  an  Eastern  mill. 
Two  inquiries  aggregating  1900  tons  are  pending  for 
black  sheets  for  Japan.  Blue  annealed  sheets  are  firm 
at  3c.  Several  quotations  at  4.90c.  have  appeared  on 
galvanized  sheets.  Generally  the  market  is  quiet. 
Many  consumers  bought  in  excess  of  their  third  quar- 
ter requirements  and  are  now  taking  the  material. 

Alloy  Steel. — While  there  is  some  buying  by  lead- 
ing Detroit  automobile  companies,  the  market  gener- 
ally is  dull  and  prices  are  weak.  Concessions  of  V4e. 
or  more  per  lb.  have  been  made  by  some  mills. 

Reinforcing  Bars. — New  inquiry  is  fair.  The  Pat- 
terson Leitch  Co.  has  taken  400  tons  for  a  warehouse 
for  the  Fisher  Brothers,  Cleveland.  The  Brotherhood 
of  Locomotive  Engineers  building  will  require  250 
tons.  Other  inquiries  including  St.  Joseph's  Infirmary, 
Louisville,  Ky.,  625  tons;  a  sewer  in  Erie,  Pa.,  300  tons; 
the  Harding  Junior  High  School,  Cleveland,  100  tons. 
Old  Material. — There  is  some  small  lot  buying  by 
consumers,  but  generally  the  market  is  dull  and  in- 
clined to  weakness.  Borings  have  declined  25c.  a  ton 
and  turnings  50c.  and  several  other  grades  have  been 
marked  down.  Railroad  wrought  scrap  has  declined 
$1.50  a  ton.  Railroad  scrap  offered  this  month  is  re- 
ported to  have  brought  good  prices.  Heavy  melting 
steel  offered  by  the  New  York  Central  Raih-oad  was 
]iurchased  in  the  Youngstown  district  at  around  $18. 
Local  mills  have  a  great  deal  of  scrap  coming  on  con- 
tracts. Shipments  to  the  McKinney  Steel  Co.  have 
exceeded  handling  facilities  and  an  embargo  has  been 
declared  against  scrap  by  that  plant.  Some  producers 
are  holding  their  scrap  with  the  expectation  of  getting 
better  prices  later.  We  quote  dealers'  price  f.o.b. 
Cleveland  per  gToss  ton. 

We    quote    dealers'    prices    f.o.b.    Cleveland    per 
gross  ton : 

Heavy    melting  steel $15.50  to  $16.60 

Rails   for    rolling    18.50  to    19.00 

Rails   under    3    ft 17.75  to    18.00 

Low  phosphorus   melting 19.50  to    20.00 

Cast   borings    12.50  to    12.75 

Machine    shop    turnings    12.00  to    12.50 

Jli.xed  borings  and  short  turnings  12.00  to    12.50 

Compressed  sheet  steel 14.50  to    14.75 

Railroad    wrought    13.50  to    14.00 

Railroad    malleable    20.75  to    21.00 

Light  bundled   sheet   stampings..    12.00  to    12.50 

Steel  axle  turnings    14.50  to    15.50 

No.    1  cast    21.00  to    22.00 

Xo.  1  busheling 11.50  to    12.00 

Drop    forge    flashings    12.00  to    12.50 

Railroad  grate  bars 16.50  to    17.00 

Stove    plate    16.00  to    17.00 

Pipes  and  tlues   11.50  to    12.00 


Buffalo 


Fair  Volume   of  Pig   Iron   Buying  at  Lower 
Prices 

Buffalo,  Oct.  9. — The  pig  iron  market  continues 
in  an  unsettled  condition  and  only  one  producer  is  es- 
pecially active.  The  general  run  of  inquiry  is  greater 
and  several  big  tonnages  are  engaging  attention.  The 
largest  of  these  is  one  for  5000  tons,  but  it  is  out  of 
the  district.  One  interest  has  done  considerable  busi- 
ness outside  of  the  immediate  Buffalo  territory  at  $23 
furnace,  but  $22.75  has  been  quoted  even  on  No.  2X. 
On  the  u.^ual  run  of  carload  lots  of  foundry  iron  for 
local  delivery,  $23.50  base  is  in  effect.  About  12,000 
tons  of  new  business  has  been  placed.  Recent  weakness 
has  the  effect  on  a  number  of  buyers  of  deferring  im- 
mediate placing  of  new  business  in  the  expectation  that 
considerably  lower  prices   are   possible. 

We  quote  f.o.b.  gross  ton  Buffalo  as  follows : 
Xo.  1   foundr.v,   2.75  to  3.26  sil ...  $23.25  to  $23.50 
Xo.   2  foundry.  2.25  to  2.75  sil...    22.75  to    23.50 

Xo.  2  plain.  1.75  to  2.25  sil 22.75  to    23.50 

Basic    24.00 

Malleable    24.00 

Lake   Superior  charcoal 28.28 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel. — Little  out  of  the  ordinary 
has  occurred  to  disturb  the  even  balance  in  demand  for 
finished  material.  Bar  and  shape  prices  hold  and  the 
only  exception  are  occasional  rumors  of  2.40c.  being 
quoted  on  structural  shapes  east  of  Buffalo.  In  the 
district,    however,    2.50c.    is    the    usual    quotation    on 


shapes  and  plates.  Bar  prices  are  firm  and  while  new 
business  is  not  especially  brisk,  the  volume  is  fairly 
satisfactory.  A  large  tonnage  of  black  sheets  can  be 
placed  without  difficulty  at  3.75c.,  but  the  average  ton- 
nages are  sold  at  3.85c. 

We   quote    warehouse    prices    Buffalo    as   follows: 
Structural    shapes,    3.65c.;    plates,    3.65c.;    soft    steel 
bars,    3.55c.  ;    hoops.    4.65c.  ;    bands,    4.35c.  ;    blue    an- 
nealed sheets.   No.    10   gage,    4.45c. ;    galvanized   steel 
sheets.    No.    28    gage,    6.35c.;    black    sheets.    No.    28 
gage,   5.25c.  ;  cold  rolled  round   shafting,    4.70c. 
Old   Material. — There   is   absolutely   no  buying  and 
heavy   melting   steel    continues    to   weaken.      One   mill 
is     offering     $16.       Another    buyer     recently     placed 
orders  for  several  big  tonnages  at  stop  shipment.     An 
unusual  lot  of  material  is  being  thrown  on  the  market. 
Cast   scrap    is   particularly   plentiful    due   probably   to 
the  weakness  in  pig  iron.     The  price  of  heavy  melting 
steel  is  not  sufficiently  low  to  warrant  dealers  stocking 
up.     Although  there  is  no   scrap  buying,  none  of  the 
consumers  has  any  considerable  tonnage  on  hand,  and 
would  have  to  come  into  the  market  should  any  activity 
develop. 

We  quote  f.o.b.  gross  ton  Buffalo  as  follows: 

Hea-iT   melting    steel $16.00  to  $16.50 

Low  phos..    0.04   and  under 23.50  to    24.50 

No.    1    railroad    wrought 15.00  to    16.00 

Car  wheels    16.50  to    17.00 

Machine    shop    turnings    8.50  to      9.50 

Cast  iron  borings    15.00  to    16.00 

No.    1    busheling     15.50  to    16.00 

Stove  plate    17.00  to    17.50 

Grate  bars    17.00  to    17.50 

Bundled    sheet    stampings    10.00  to    11.00 

No.   1   machinery  cast    19.50  to    20.50 

Hydraulic  compressed    16.50  to    17.00 

Railroad    malleable    20.00  to    21.00 


Birniingham 

Stocks     Increase     Slightly     in     September — 
Market  Is  Not  Active 

Birmingham,  Ala.,  Oct.  9. — The  Southern  pig  iron 
market  continues  slow  though  a  number  of  small  lot 
orders,  practically  all  stipulated  immediate  delivery, 
are  being  received.  The  aggregate  of  the  business  is 
a  little  under  the  make  still  and  some  iron  is  going  to 
the  yards.  The  Alabama  Co.,  with  two  blast  furnaces 
in  operation  and  maintaining  the  $24  per  ton  price 
for  local  delivery,  has  cleared  its  yards  of  all  surplus 
iron  and  is  booking  into  the  middle  of  December  with 
prospects  of  going  through  the  rest  of  the  year  before 
this  month  is  over.  Alabama  produced  213,083  tons 
of  pig  iron  in  September  with  21  blast  furnaces  in 
operation  and  the  surplus  stocks  on  yards  were  in- 
creased 8337  tons.  That  pace  has  increased  some  this 
month.  The  start  made  by  the  Woodward  Iron  Co. 
to  bring  about  a  readjustment  of  the  costs  of  produc- 
tion is  being  watched,  and  another  of  the  independent 
iron  companies  will  shortly  take  a  similar  step.  The 
Woodward  company  put  in  a  15  per  cent  reduction 
in  wages  with  the  coal  mining  circles  and  notified  the 
ore  mining  labor  of  the  same  intentions  while  furnace 
labor  also  received  word.  Several  hundred  of  the  men 
in  the  coal  mining  section  entered  protest,  but  listened 
to  the  arguments  as  to  the  cost  of  production  in  com- 
parison with  the  $21  per  ton  price  at  which  iron  was 
being  sold  in  the  Middle  West.  While  $24  is  being 
obtained  in  the  Southern  territory,  to  meet  competition 
in  the  Middle  West,  with  a  freight  rate  of  $6.02  to 
Chicago,  it  was  necessary  to  sell  at  $21.  The  surplus 
stocks  in  Alabama  on  Oct.  1  amounted  to  108,298  tons, 
of  which  88,272  tons  is  sand  cast,  5260  machine  cast 
and  14,766  tons  basic.  Two  companies  of  the  district 
have  almost  three-fourths  of  this  amount.  On  Sept. 
1  there  was  99,961  tons  on  yards,  of  which  76,426  was 
sand  cast,  8109  tons  machine  cast,  250  tons  on  warrant 
and  15,176  tons  basic.  Inquiries  have  been  received 
here  seeking  lower  levels  in  prices,  but  there  is  positive 
denial  that  anything  has  been  done  lower  than  $21. 
We  quote  per  gross  ton  f.o.b.  Birmingham  dis- 
trict furnace  as  follows : 

Foundry,  silicon,   1.75   to  2.25 $21.00 

Basic    22.00 

Charcoal,  warm  blast 33.00 

Cast  Iron  Pipe. — The  pressure  pipe  plants  continue 
capacity  operation  with  additional  orders  every  week. 
No  changes  in  quotations  are  announced,  but  it  is  still 
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understood  that  concessions  are  allowed  on  some  ton- 
nage. The  sanitary  pipe  makers  have  failed  to  bring 
about  any  steadiness  in  an  effort  to  maintain  prices, 
and  th*.'  $5  per  ton  advance  of  a  few  weeks  ago  does 
not  appear  to  be  sustained.  While  the  large  sized 
pipe  makers  are  taking  their  usual  amount  of  iron,  the 
smaller  pipe  makers  have  cut  down  their  requirements 
considerably. 

Coke. — The  coke  market  in  the  Birmingham  district 
is  weak  and  the  business  is  in  small  lots.  None  of  the 
local  consumers  is  buying  for  the  future.  The  quota- 
tions are  weak,  $7.50  being  the  average  price  for  foun- 
dry coke.  The  bee-hive  coke  is  not  being  hurried 
through  ovens.  By-product  coke  ovens  are  continuing 
their  full  operation.  The  8-hr.  day  is  to  be  put  into 
effect  at  once  by  the  big  by-product  coke  oven  plant  of 
the  Tennessee  Coal,  Iron  &  Railroad  Co. 

Old  Material. — There  is  nothing  being  done  in  the 
scrap  iron  and  steel  market  in  this  district.  Dealers 
assert  that  the  weak  quotations  shown  in  the  price 
list  are  not  significant,  that  many  of  the  melters  are 
practically  making  their  own  price.  Some  old  contracts 
are  still  being  worked  on  for  the  reason  that  for  weeks 
melters  have  been  holding  back  shipments  though  not 
cancelling  their  orders  for  old  material. 

We  quote  per  gross  ton  f.o.b.  Birmingham  district 
yards,  nominal  prices,  as  follows : 

Cast    iron   borings,    chemical $18.00  to  $19-00 

Heavy    melting   steel 14.00  to    1.5.00 

Railroad    wrought    15.00  to    16.00 

Steel  axles    19.00  to    20.00 

Iron    axles    23.00  to    24.00 

Old    steel    rails    16."00to    17.00 

No,    1    cast    19.00  to    20.00 

Tram  car  wheels    18.00  to    19.00 

Car  wheels    17.00  to    18.00 

Stove    plate    16.00  to    17.00 

Machine  shop  turnings 7.00  to      8.00 

Cast    iron    borings S.OO  to      9.00 


St.  Louis 


Pig  Iron  Weakened  by  Low  Prices  Quoted  by 
Chicago  Sellers — More  Basic  Sold 

St.  Louis,  Oct.  9. — The  St.  Louis  pig  iron  situation 
has  been  disturbed  somewhat  by  the  action  of  makers 
in  Chicago,  who  have  been  selling  their  iron  here    it 
less  than  the  prevailing  market  price.     An  East  Side 
melter  who  bought  5000  tons  of  basic  a  week  ago  from 
a  Chicago  maker  at  a  price  said  to  be  $25,50  Chicago, 
bought  5000  tons  this  week,  paying  $25.     A   St.  Louis 
melter  bought   1500  tons  of  foundry  iron  from   a  Chi- 
cago maker   at   a   concession.     This    situation   and   the 
recent  reduction  in  Southern  iron  to  $21,  Birmingham, 
have  caused  the  market  to  become  weak.    Most  melters 
continue  their  waiting  policy.    A  Quincy  stove  manufac- 
turer wants  500  tons  of  foundry  iron.     Other  inquiries 
for  carloads  and  up  to  200  tons  make  another  500  ton.s. 
We  quote   delivered   consumers'   yards,   St.  Louis, 
as    follows,    having    added    to    furnace    prices    $2.16 
freight  from  Chicago,    $3.28   from   Birmingham    (rail 
and  water),  $5,17  from  Birmingham,  all  rail,  and  81 
cents  average  switching  charge  from  Granite  City  : 

Northern  fdy.,  sil.  1.75  to  2.25 $27.16 

Northern  malleable,  sil.  1.75  to  2.25 27.16 

Basic     27.16 

Southern  fdy..  sil.    1.75   to   2.25 26.17 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel. — A  few  railroad  inquiries 
constitute  about  the  only  business  now  before  the  mar- 
ket. The  Missouri  Pacific  Railway  wants  2000  kegs  of 
standard  track  spikes  and  also  has  inquiries  for  prices 
on  fourth  quarter  requirements  of  tank  steel.  Ware- 
house business  is  very  quiet,  and  there  is  no  buying 
from  that  source.  Manufacturers  who  use  steel  are 
busy  on  old  orders,  but  new  business  does  not  justify 
further  purchases  of  raw  material. 

Coke. — Dealers  are  showing  more  interest  in  domes- 
tic coke  with  the  approach  of  cold  weather.  Very  little 
interest  is  being  shown  in  foundry  coke,  Connellsvills 
coke  is  selling  at  $5, .50  to  $6  for  spot  delivery,  while 
some  grades  are  bringing  as  high  as  $7. 

Old  Material. — The  market  for  old  material  is 
weaker,  and  most  items  on  the  list  are  lower.  The  de- 
creases range  from  50c.  to  $1.50.  Railroad  lists  are 
still  heavy,  but  dealers  continue  to  absorb  them.  This 
is  about  all  the  buying  there  is,  as  consumers  are  buy- 


ing almost  nothing,  and  will  not  buy  until  their  piles  of 
old  material  are  cut  down  somewhat.  New  railroad  lists 
include:  Missouri  Kansas  &  Texas,  2200  tons;  Missouri 
Pacific,  2000  tons;  Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois  Railroad, 
1000  tons;  St.  Louis  Southwestern,  1000  tons;  Kansas 
City  Southern,  700  tons;  Pullman  Co.,  St.  Louis,  500 
tons. 

We  quote  dealers'  prices  f.o.b.  consumers'  works, 
.St.  iMUia  Industrial  district  and  dealers'  yards,  as 
follows: 

Per  Gross  Ton 

Iron  Rails   $16.00  to  $16,50 

Rails  for  rolling 17.00  to    17.50 

Steel  rails  less  than  3  ft 18,00  to    18.50 

Relaying  rails  60  lb.  and  under..   26.00  to    27.00 
Relayinu  rails,  70   lb.  and  over..    33.50  to    34.50 

Cast  iron  car  wheels 18.50  to    19.00 

Heavy   melting  steel 15.50  to    16.00 

Heavy  shoveling  steel 15.50  to    16.00 

Progs,    switches    and    guards    cut 

apart    16.00  to    16.50 

Per  Net  Ton 
Heavy  axles  and  tire  turnings...    12.00  to    12.50 

Steel    angle    bars 14.50  to    15.00 

Steel  car  axles    17.50  to    18.00 

Iron  car  axles 25.00  to    26.00 

Wrought  iron  bars  and  transoms  19.00  to    19.50 

No.   1    railroad   wrought 14.50  to    15.00 

No.    2   railroad  wrought 14.50  to    15.00 

Railroad  springs 16.00  to    16.50 

Cast  iron  borings    10.00  to    10.50 

No.  1  busheling 15.00  to    15.50 

No.    1    railroad    cast 19.50  to    20.00 

No.    1    machinery    cast 20.00  to    20.50 

Railroad     malleable 16.50  to    17.00 

Machine  shop  turning.s    10.50  to    11.00 

Champion  bundled  sheets 8.00  to       8.50 


Boston 


Lower  Prices  on  York  State  and  Buffalo  Iron 
Bring  Out  Business 

Boston,  Oct.  9. — Keen  competition  among  New 
York  State  and  Buffalo  furnaces  in  this  territory  has 
brought  out  more  business.  Among  the  largest  sales 
reported  the  past  week  was  one  of  1200  tons  for  a 
Lynn,  Mass.,  plant,  and  approximately  1000  tons  No. 
2X  and  No.  IX,  fourth  quarter  delivery,  for  a  Fram- 
ingham,  Mass.,  foundry.  Other  transactions  brought 
the  total  sales  up  to  better  than  6000  tons.  One  New  York 
State  furnace  is  reported  to  have  done  business  on  a 
basis  of  $27  delivered  for  No.  2X,  while  another  has 
done  $27.66  delivered  on  that  grade  and  $28.16  on  higher 
silicon.  The  last  two  quotations  are  equal  to  $22.75 
furnace  for  Buffalo  iron.  Buffalo  iron  is  reported  to 
have  sold  at  $23  furnace  for  No.  2  plain  and  No.  2X, 
or  $27.91  delivered,  and  apparently  figured  to  a  greater 
extent  than  other  irons  in  sales  the  past  week.  Re- 
ports of  $23.50  eastern  Pennsylvania  furnace  base 
cannot  be  substantiated  here,  but  $24  has  been  quoted 
frequently  with  differentials  waived.  Virginia  is 
offered  at  $24.50  and  $25  furnace  base  and  Alabama 
can  be  done  at  $21.  A  Massachusetts  textile  machinery 
maker  is  in  the  market  for  500  to  1000  tons  No.  2X 
and  No.  IX,  and  a  Providence,  R.  I.,  machinery  maker 
for  400  tons  of  similar  iron,  November  and  December 
delivery.  Inquiries  otherwise  concern  small  tonnages. 
The  New  England  foundries  collectively  are  operating 
at  about  65  per  cent  of  capacity. 

We  quote  delivered  prices  on  the  basis  of  the 
latest  reported  sales  as  follows,  having  added  $3,65 
freight  from  eastern  Pennsylvania.  $4.91  from  Buf- 
falo, $5.92  from  Virginia,  and   $9.60  from  Alabama. 

Ea.-^t.   Penn.,  sil.  2.25  to   2.75 $27.65  to  $28.15 

East.  Penn.,  sil.  1.75  to  2.25 27.65 

Buffalo,    sil,    2.25    to   2.75 27.91  to    28.41 

Buffalo,   sil.    1.75   to   2.25 27.91  to    28.41 

Virginia,  sil.    2.25  to  2.75 30.42  to    31.42 

Virginia,  sil.   1.75  to  2.25 30.42  to    30.92 

Alabama,   sil,  2.25   to  2.75 'SI. 10 

Alabama,  sil.   1.75  to  2.25 '30.60 

•Nominal. 
Cast  Iron  Pipe.— The  Warren  Foundry  &  Pipe  Co. 
was  awarded  a  considerable  tonnage  of  12-in.  pipe  by 
Woonsocket,  R.  L,  and  approximately  125  tons  of  sim- 
ilar pipe  by  Nashua,  N.  H.,  this  being  the  only  busi- 
ness of  importance  closed  recently  in  this  territory. 
Gardner,  Mass.,  has  taken  bids  on  100  tons  of  6-,  8-  and 
10-in.  pipe  for  late  fall  delivery,  and  Salem,  Mass.,  on 
a  small  tonnage  to  complete  its  fall  requirements.  Pipe 
prices  remain  firm  on  a  basis  of  $67.10  delivered  Bos- 
ton common  rate  points  for  6-in.  and  larger,  with  $.'> 
differentials  on  gas  and  Class  A  pipe.  Representatives 
report  unsatisfactory  labor  conditions  and  high  operat- 
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ing  costs  at  foundries,  with  little   indication  of  lower 
prices  on  finished  product  the  remainder  of  1923. 

Warehouse  Business. — Warehouse  prices  on  soft 
steel  bars,  refined  iron  and  angles  under  3-in.  have  been 
reduced  10c.  per  100  lb.  to  $3.51%,  structural  steel  and 
plates  10c.  to  $3.61%,  steel  bands  48y2C.  to  $4.31%,  and 
large  sizes  of  open-hearth  steel  bars  $1..50  to  $6. .50. 
Small  open-hearth  bars  are  unchanged  at  $10  per  100 
lb.  Cold-rolled  strip  steel,  in  car  lots,  prompt  ship- 
ment, is  now  offered  at  $2.75  net  Pittsburgh,  and  in 
less  than  car  lots  at  $3.75.  The  demand  for  warehouse 
products  is  fairly  active,  with  competition  among  sell- 
ers growing.    Warehouse  prices  follow: 

Soft  steel  bars.  $3.51i4  at  100  lb.  base;  flats, 
$4.40;  regular  concrete  bars,  $3.76 1^  ;  deformed  bars, 
stock  lengths.  $3. "614  to  $3.89 ;  structural  steel, 
$3.61%  ;  tire  steel,  $4.80  to  $5.15  ;  open-hearth  spring 
steel,  $6.50  to  $10  ;  crucible  spring  steel,  $12  ;  regular 
steel  bands,  $4.31%  ;  bands  over  6  in  wide.  $5.05  to 
$5.30 ;  hoop  steel.  $5.80  to  $6.30  ;  cold  rolled  steel, 
$4.75  to  $5.25;  refined  iron,  $3.51%;  best  refined, 
$4.75  ;  Wayne  iron,  $5.50  ;  Norway  iron,  $6.60  to 
$7.10. 

Coke. — Foundries  continue  to  specify  against  by- 
product fuel  contracts  freely,  such  specifications  in  some 
instances  being  urgent.  The  largest  local  coke  maker 
is  two  to  three  weeks  behind  on  deliveries,  but  is  ship- 
ping as  fast  as  car  supply  permits.  The  other  producer 
is  doing  better,  but  is  behind  on  shipments.  Both  con- 
tinue to  quote  foundry  coke  at  $13.50  delivered  in  New 
England.  Some  foundries  are  putting  out  tentative 
feelers  on  first  half  1924  fuel,  but  collectively  little  in- 
terest is  shown.  Connellsville  district  foundry  coke  is 
offered  at  prices  much  under  the  delivered  basis  of 
New  England  product,  but  sales  are  practically  nil. 
Old  Material. — More  activity  is  noted  in  purchases 
of  machinery  cast  by  New  England  foundries.  Sales 
the  past  week  include  No.  1  at  $23.50  to  $24,  but  in 
such  cases  the  freight  rate  was  rather  high.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  larger  tonnage  sold  at  $22  and  $22.50 
delivered,  which  represents  a  drop  of  about  50c.  a  ton 
in  the  market.  The  scrap  market  otherwise  is  quiet. 
In  the  opinion  of  some  dealers,  business  is  quieter  than 
at  any  previous  period  this  year.  Cast  iron  borings 
for  chemical  purposes,  which  a  month  ago  were  in 
limited  supply,  are  offered  freely  now  and  prices  are 
about  $2  a  ton  lower.  Increased  offerings  of  yard 
wrought,  machine  shop  turnings  and  rolling  mill  bor- 
ings have  caused  a  drop  of  about  $1  a  ton  in  the  market, 
and  of  railroad  wrought,  blast  furnace  borings  and 
turnings  and  shafting  of  about  50c. 

The  following  prices  are  for  gross  ton  lots  de- 
livered  consuming   points : 

No.    1   machinery  cast $22.00  to  $23.00 

No.  2  machinery  cast 20.00  to    21.00 

Stove  plate   16.50  to    17.00 

Railroad    malleable    22,00  to    22.50 

Street  car  axles 20.00  to    21.00 

The  following  prices  are  offered  per  gross  ton  lots 
f.o.b.    Boston   common    rate   shipping   points : 

No.  1  heavy  melting  steel $11.50  to  $12.00 

No.  1  rail  wrought 13.00  to    13.50 

No.    1    yard   wrought 11.50  to    12.00 

Wrought     pipe     (1-in.     in     dlam., 

over  2   ft.   long) 10.50  to    11.00 

Machine  shop  turnings 7.50  to      8.00 

Cast  iron  borings,  rolling  mill...      8.50  to      9.00 

Cast   iron   borings,    chemical 10.50  to    11.00 

Blast   furnace   borings   and   turn- 
ings          7.50  to       8.00 

Forged  scrap  and  bundled  skeleton     8.50  to      9.00 

Shafting    17.50  to    18.00 

Street  car  axles   18.00  to    18.50 

Rails  for  reroUing IS. 50  to    14.00 


Cincinnati 


Detroit  Scrap  Declines 

Detroit,  Oct.  9.— The  market  on  waste  materials 
has  shown  more  of  a  softening  tendency  during  the 
past  week  with  a  number  of  grades  recording  declines 
of  50c.  to  $2  per  ton.  Dealers  are  not  actively  inter- 
ested in  present  offerings  other  than  sufficient  tonnage 
for  prompt  movement. 

The  following  prices  are  quoted  on  a  gross  ton 
basis,  f.o.b.  cars  producers'  yard*,  excepting  stove 
plate,  automobile  cast  and  No.  1  machinery  cast, 
which  are  quoted  on  a  net  ton  basis: 

Heavy   melting   steel $12.00  to  $12.50 

Shoveling    •teel 12.00  to    12.50 

No.   1   machinery  cast 17.00  to    17  50 

Cast    borings 10.00  to    11.00 

Automobile   cast   scrap 24.00  to    is. 00 

Store    plate    16.00  to    17.00 

Hydraulic  compressed 10.60  to    11.25 

3hort   turnings    10.00  to    11.00 

Longr    turnings    9.00  to      9.50 

Flashings    9. BO  to    1».00 


Southern  Ohio  Iron  Rules  at  Low  Price — Ala- 
bama Iron  Is  Weak 

Cincinnati,  Oct.  9. — Two  fair-sized  tonnages  were 
reported  to  have  been  placed  last  week,  the  one  carry- 
ing the  most  interest  for  the  trade  being  an  order  for 
1200  tons  placed  by  a  central  Ohio  melter.  While  few 
of  the  details  of  the  deal  are  available,  indications  are 
that  the  order  was  equally  divided  between  two  south- 
ern Ohio  furnaces  and  one  Cleveland  district  stack. 
The  price  at  which  the  order  was  placed  has  not  been 
disclosed,  but  it  is  known  that  a  quotation  of  $23.90, 
Ironton,  was  not  low  enough  to  take  the  business.  On 
a  500-ton  inquiry  for  a  radiator  company  with  a  plant 
in  the  district  $23.50,  Ironton  basis,  was  quoted,  but 
the  party  making  the  quotation  did  not  get  the  order. 
The  Southern  market  is  dull  and  weak.  One  furnace 
interest,  in  an  effort  to  book  home  tonnage,  made  a 
price  of  $20,  Birmingham,  last  week,  but  failing  to  get 
any  response  from  the  trade,  moved  the  price  up  again 
to  $21.  It  is  admitted  that  on  a  fair-sized  tonnage  less 
than  $21  would  be  considered.  Sales  generally  speak- 
ing were  very  light,  and  consisted,  with  the  exception 
of  those  noted  above,  of  one  and  two  car  lots  for  im- 
mediate shipment.  The  only  inquiry  of  importance  is 
for  1500  tons  of  Northern  foundry  iron  from  a  melter 
in  this  district. 

Based  on  freight  rates  of  $4.05  from  Birmingham 
and   $2.27   from  Ironton,    we  quote   f.o.b.   Cincinnati : 

Southern  coke,  sil.  1.75  to  2.25    (base) $25.05 

Southern    coke,    sil,    2.25    to    2.75     (No.    2 

soft)    25.55 

Ohio  silvery,  8  per  cent 36.77 

Southern  Ohio  coke,  sil.  1.75  to  2.25   (No.  2)    26.27 

Basic  Northern    26.27 

Malleable     26.27 

Finished  Material. — Little  change  is  noted  in  the 
demand  for  finished  materials,  and  orders  are  still  being 
booked  on  a  carload  basis.  Some  sellers  report  a  slight- 
ly improved  demand,  however,  but  the  market  can  still 
be  described  as  quiet.  So  much  cannot  be  said  for  the 
buyers,  however,  who  are  hounding  the  mills  for  de- 
livery of  their  orders.  This  is  perhaps  the  most  en- 
couraging feature  of  the  whole  situation,  as  it  is  taken 
as  (an  indication  of  the  low  point  to  which  stocks  have 
been  allowed  to  dwindle.  However,  so  long  as  trans- 
portation conditions  continue  as  they  are  today,  little 
change  in  the  policy  of  the  buyers  is  expected.  Prices 
generally  are  very  firm,  and  there  have  been  no  reports 
of  price  shading  in  bars,  plates  or  structural  shapes, 
which  are  still  quoted  by  mills  in  the  Middle  West  at 
2.40c.  and  2.50e.  respectively.  Little  activity  is  noted 
in  wire  products,  and  with  the  exception  of  nails,  con- 
cessions are  reported  to  have  been  offered  on  manu- 
factured products  by  some  of  the  smaller  mills.  On 
bolts  and  nuts,  prices  are  weak,  but  some  fair-sized 
orders  are  being  placed.  There  is  also  a  good  demand 
for  pipe,  with  prices  very  firm. 

Sheets. — Demand  keeps  up  very  well,  and  carload 
orders  are  more  numerous.  Prices  are  being  well  main- 
tained, and  while  concessions  are  reported  to  have  been 
made  on  black  sheets,  the  market  generally  is  quotable 
at  3e.,  3.85c.  and  5c.  for  blue  annealed,  black  and  gal- 
vanized respectively.  Tin  plate  orders  are  also  being 
booked,  but  no  delivery  promises  are  being  made  by 
some  mills,  other  than  that  it  will  probably  be  some 
time  during  the  first  quarter.     Prices  are  very  firm. 

Structural  Shapes. — Not  a  single  inquiry  of  im- 
portance has  come  out  in  the  past  week,  although  many 
projects  are  about  ready  to  break.  There  is  a  fair 
demand  for  structural  shapes  from  jobbers  and  fabrica- 
tors who  have  work  in  hand.  Prices  show  no  change, 
2.50c.,  Pittsburgh,  being  the  regular  quotation. 

Reinforcing  Bars. — A  large  number  of  small  pifo- 
jects  go  to  make  up  a  fair  tonnage  on  inquiry.  An 
addition  to  the  plant  of  Rauh  &  Mack,  Cincinnati,  re- 
quiring 400  tons,  has  been  awarded  to  the  Ferro-Con- 
cret«  Construction  Co.  Prices  generally  are  unchanged 
from  last  week,  ranging  from  2.20c.  to  2.40c. 

Warehouse  Business. — Local  jobbers  report  fair  de- 
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maiid  for  small  aiiglos.  Reinforcing  bars  arc  also  mov- 
ing in  better  volume.  Business  generally  is  showing 
improvement,  though  orders  are  confined  to  small  lots. 
Wire  products  are  moving  in  fair  volume.  Prices  have 
not  been  changed  for  some  months,  and  no  reports  of 
shading  are  current. 

Cincinnati    Jobbers    quote:    Iron    and    steel    bars, 
.•i.BOc. ;  relnforclnK  bars,  3.60c. ;  hoops.  4.55c. ;  bands, 
4.25c. ;    shapes,    3.60c.  ;    plates.    3.60c.  ;    cold-rolled 
rounds.    4.50c. ;   cold-rolled   flats,    squares   and   hexa- 
Kons,   5c. ;   No.  10  blue   annealed   sheets,   4.25c. ;   No. 
2S    black   sheets.    5.35c. ;    No.    28    galvanized    sheets, 
6.35c. ;  No.  9  annealed  wire,  $3.60  per  100  lb. ;  com- 
mon wire  nails.   $3.60  per  keg  base. 
Coke. — Fair  activity   marked  the  coke   market  and 
sales  of  foundry  fuel  were  much  more  numerous  than 
last  week.     Prices  generally  are  unchanged.     Connells- 
ville  furnace  is  quoted  at  $4.50  and  foundry  at  $5.    New 
River  remains   at  $12,  and   Wise   County  at   $5.50  for 
furnace  and  $6.50  to  $7  for  foundry.     Tentative  inqui- 
ries from  two  southern  Ohio  furnaces  for  coke  are  be- 
fore the   trade  and  at  least  one  of  these  will  go  into 
blast  in  the  next  two  weeks. 

Old  Material. — Dealers  report  very  light  business 
in  old  materials,  and  prices  are  off  again  from  50c.  to 
$1.  Some  buying  to  fill  old  contracts  is  being  done  by 
dealers,  but  consumers  are  buying  in  only  small  quan- 
tities for  immediate  shipment. 

Vt'e  quote  dealers'  buying  prices,  f.o.b.  cars  Cin- 
cinnati : 

Per  Grosa  Ton 

Bundled   sheets    $11.00  to  $11.50 

Iron  rails    14.00  to    14.50 

Relaying  rails.   50  lb.  and  up....    27.50  to    28.00 

Rails    for    rolling 15.tf0to    15.50 

Heavy   melting  steel 13.50  to    14.00 

Steel  rails  for  melting 14.00  to    14.50 

Car  wheels   13.50  to    14.00 

Per  Net  Ton 

No.    1    railroad    wrought 12.00  to    12.50 

Cast   borings    8.00  to       S.50 

Steel    turnings     7.50  to      8.00 

Railroad  cast    15.00  to    15.50 

No.    1    machinery    cast 18.00  to    18.50 

Burnt    scrap    11.50  to    12.00 

Iron    axles    22.00  to    22.50 

Locomotive  tires    Csmooth  inside)    13.00  to    13.50 
Pipes  and  flues    7.50  to      9.00 


Philadelphia 


No  Signs  of  Better  Conditions  in  Pig  Iron  anr! 
Steel — Scrap  Weaker 

Philadelphia,  Oct.  9.— The  first  week  of  the  final 
quarter  of  the  year  has  brought  no  improvement  in  the 
steel  and  pig  iron  trade.  Buyers  are  pursuing  a  very 
cautious  policy,  and  nothing  has  occurred  to  alter  the 
situation  as  it  stood  a  week  ago.  Pig  iron  has  shown 
no  further  decline,  but  the  bars  are  down  and  there  is 
no  telling  what  might  be  done  on  attractive  tonnage. 
Some  steel  companies  which  noted  a  slight  gain  in  their 
bookings  in  September  over  July  and  August  say  that 
orders  thus  far  in  October  are  not  on  a  par  with  those 
booked  during  September.  The  scrap  market  more  and 
more  reflects  the  declining  rate  of  operation  in  the  East- 
ern steel  trade,  and  nearly  all  scrap  prices  are  lower 
this  week. 

Pig  Iron. — Temporarily,  at  least,  the  decline  of  pig 
iron  prices  seems  to  have  been  checked.  This  is  duo 
partly  to  the  fact  that  two  furnace  companies  which 
went  after  business  aggressively  have  booked  enough 
orders  to  tide  them  over  for  a  while  and  will  probably 
refrain  from  active  competition  for  a  few  weeks.  One 
furnace  company  which  went  below  $23.50,  furnace,  on 
a  part  of  its  sales  gathered  orders  totaling  close  to 
10,000  tons  and  is  now  quoting  $24,  furnace,  as  its  min- 
imum. The  outstanding  plaint  of  pig  iron  sellers  is  that 
there  will  be  no  real  improvement  in  the  market  until 
production  is  materially  cut  down.  There  is  talk  of 
several  furnaces  going  out  of  blast,  but  no  definite  dates 
have  been  fixed  for  blowing  out,  each  operator  appar- 
ently hoping  that  some  of  his  competitors  will  be  the 
first  to  go  out.  There  is  no  demand  for  basic,  but  one 
or  two  sellers  would  be  willing  to  quote  $24.50,  deliv- 
ered eastern  Pennsylvania,  which  is  50c.  a  ton  below 
the  last  important  sale.  Very  little  foundry  iron  busi- 
ness has  been  closed  in  the  immediate  Philadelphia  dis- 
trict, most  of  the  current  orders  coming  from  the  New 


York  and  New  England  districts.  One  of  the  largest 
sales  was  1500  tons  to  a  Phillipsburg,  N.  J.,  machinery 
company. 

The  following  quota/tlons  are,  with  the  exception 
of   those    on    low    phosphorus    iron,    for    delivery    at 
Philadelphia  and  include  freight  rates  varying  from 
76  cents  to  $1.63  per  gross  ton : 
Rast.  Pa.  No.  2  plain,  1.75  to  2.25 

sil $24.26  to  $25.13 

East.  I'a.  No.  2X,   2.25  to  2.75  sil.   24.76  to    26.13 

East.    Pa.    No.    IX 25.26  to    26.63 

Virginia  No.   2  plain.   1.75   to  2.25 

«il 29.17  to    30.17 

Virginia  No.  2X,  2.25  to  2.75  sil..   30.17  to    30.67 

Pasic  delivered  eastern  Pa 24.50  to    25.00 

V.my    forge    24.50  to    25.00 

M.iUeable 25.00  to    26.00 

St.uid.Trd    low    phos.     (f.o.b.    fur- 
nace)         28.00  to    30.00 

Copper    bearing   low   phos.     (f.o.b. 

furnace)     28.00 

Ferroalloys. — With  resale  material  available  at  $108 
to  $110,  most  of  the  current  transactions  are  restricted 
to  these  off"erings.  Spiegeleisen,  19  to  21  per  cent,  has 
been  sold  at  low  as  $40,  furnace. 

Coke. — Blast  furnace  coke  on  contract  for  delivery 
over  the  remainder  of  the  year  is  offered  at  $4.50,  Con- 
nelLsville,  but  apparently  few  contracts  are  being  made, 
as  spot  coke  is  obtainable  at  $4,  ovens. 

Semi-Finished  Steel. — .Eastern  mills  have  noted  the 
quotation  which  some  Pittsburgh  or  Youngstown  mills 
have  made  on  billets,  namely  $40  on  rerolling  quality, 
but  have  not  yet  gone  that  low.  There  has  been  no 
business  of  suflScient  importance  to  test  the  market. 
Forging  billets  are  still  generally  quoted  at  $47.50, 
Pittsburgh. 

Plates. — The  quotations  of  2.40c.,  Pittsburgh,  made 
by  at  least  two  Eastern  mills  on  plates  have  apparently 
not  affected  the  determination  of  the  larger  producers 
to  adhere  to  2.50c.,  Pittsburgh.  Two  of  the  large  East- 
ern producers  say  they  have  not  deviated  from  the  latter 
price.  There  is  very  little  plate  business  and  some  of 
the  mills  are  down  to  a  25  or  30  per  cent  operation. 

Structural  Material. — A  pier  at  Baltimore  for  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad,  requiring  3000  tons,  is  the 
largest  structural  project  up  for  bids  in  this  district. 
The  demand  for  structural  shapes  is  very  light,  and 
the  mills  which  are  selling  at  2.40c.,  Pittsburgh,  are  not 
getting  enough  tonnage  to  operate  at  a  full  rate.  One 
mill  is  down  to  a  very  low  rate  of  operation.  The  larger 
makers  of  shapes  continue  to  quote  2.50c.,  Pittsburgh. 

Bars. — The  demand  for  steel  bars  is  neither  better 
nor  worse.  A  fair  number  of  orders  is  being  received, 
but  they  are  small  and  for  immediate  requirements 
only.  A  much  improved  demand  from  the  railroads 
for  staybolt  and  engine  bolt  iron  is  reported  by  makers 
of  bar  iron.  Bolts,  nuts  and  rivets,  however,  are  very 
dull  and  the  demand  is  light.  Steel  bars  are  firm  at 
2.40c.,  Pittsburgh,  except  that  occasional  concessions  on 
j-erolled  concrete  bars  are  reported,  while  bar  iron  is 
quoted  at  2.35c.  and  2.40c.,  Pittsburgh,  according  to 
the  mill. 

Sheets. — Specifications  for  sheets  are  sufficiently 
good  to  insure  a  fair  rate  of  operation  over  the  re- 
mainder of  the  year.  One  Eastern  maker  of  blue  an- 
nealed sheets  will  continue  to  run  its  sheet  mills  at  a 
full  rate  through  the  fourth  quarter.  The  only  price 
concessions  reported  are  on  black  sheets,  usually  about 
$2  a  ton,  but  these  concessions  apparently  are  confined 
to  one  or  two  mills  in  the  Pittsburgh  or  Youngstown 
district. 

Warehouse  Business. — A  fair  demand  continues  for 
steel  products  out  of  stock.  Prices  are  unchanged,  and 
for  local  delivery  are  as  follows: 

Soft  steel  bars  and  small  shapes.  3.55c.  :  Iron 
bars  (except  bands).  3. 55c.  ;  round  edge  Iron,  3.75c.  ; 
round  edge  steel,  iron  flnl.ihed.  IV2  x  %  in.  3.75c.: 
round  edge  steel  planished,  4.55c. ;  tank  steel  plates, 
Vi  in.  and  heavier,  3.65c. ;  tank  steel  plates.  V's  l"-. 
3.95c. ;  blue  annealed  steel  .sheets.  No.  10  gage. 
4.25c.  ;  black  sheets.  No.  28  gage,  5.15c.  ;  galvanized 
.sheets.  No.  28  gage.  6.25c.  :  square  twisted  and  de- 
formed steel  bars.  3.65c.  :  structural  shapes,  3.65o.  ; 
diamond  pattern  plates.  M-in..  6.40c.;  -flr-ln.,  6.6»c. : 
spring  steel,  5c. ;  round  cold-rolJed  steel.  4.35c.  : 
squares  and  hexagon.s.  cold-rolled  steel.  4.85c.  :  steel 
hoops.  1  in.  and  wider.  No.  2»  gage  and  heaider, 
4.75c.  ;  narrower  than  1  in.,  all  gages.  5.25c. ;  Bteel 
bands.  No.  12  gage  to  ft-ln..  Inclusive,  4.35c.  :  rails. 
3.55c.  :  tool  steel.  8.50c.  ;  Norway  Iron.  7c. 
Ore. — Receipts   of  ore  from  abroad  last  week  were 
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unusually  light,  consisting  of  only  887  tons  of  iron  ore 
from  Germany  and  1500  tons  of  chrome  ore  from 
British  India. 

Old  Material. — One  Eastern  steel  mill  which  is  us- 
ually in  the  market  at  all  times  for  scrap  has  with- 
drawn entirely,  due  to  its  low  rate  of  operation,  and 
this  has  caused  weakness  in  the  products  it  consumes, 
mostly  bundled  sheets  and  turnings.  No.  1  heavy  melt- 
ing steel  is  slightly  easier  and  it  is  doubtful  if  the 
market  can  be  quoted  either  above  or  below  $1G,  de- 
livered. A  sale  of  1000  tons  at  $16.50  was  made  late 
last  week,  but  since  then  further  weakness  has  de- 
veloped. Prices  on  many  grades  are  down  50c.  or  more 
a  ton  from  last  week's  quotations. 

We  quote  for  delivery  at  consuming  points  in  this 
district  as  follows : 

Xo.   1  he.i\->-  melting  steel $16.00 

Scrap   rails    16.00 

8teel   rail.s  for   rolling $1S.50  to    19.00 

No.    1    low  phos.,   heavy   0.04   and 

under    22.00  to    23.00 

Cast-iron    car    wheels    20.50  to    21.50 

No.    1   railroad   wrought    18.00  to    18.50 

No.  1  yard  wrought 16.00  to    17.00 

No.   1   forge  fire 13.50  to    14.00 

Bundled  sheets   (for  steel  works)    13.00  to    13.50 

No.    1    bu.sheling     15.00  to    15.50 

Mixed    borings   and    turnings    (for 

blast  furnace  use) 11.50  to    12.00 

Machine  shop   turnings    (for  steel 

works    use)     13.00  to    13.50 

Machine   shop  turnings    (for  roll- 
ing mill   use) 13.50  to    14.00 

Heavy   axle   turnings    (or   equiva- 
lent)          14.00  to    14.50 

Cast     borings     (for    steel     works 

and    rolling  mills) 14.00  to    14.50 

Cast  borings  (for  chemical  plants)    17.00  to    17.50 

No.    1  cast 19.50  to    20.50 

Hea\T   breakable   cast    (for   steel 

plants)     18.50  to    19.00 

Railroad  grate  bars   17.00  to    18.00 

Stove  plate   (for  steel  plant  use)   17.00  to    18.00 

Railroad    malleable    20.00  to    20.50 

Wrought  iron  and  soft  steel  pipes 

and    tubes    (new   specifications)    15.00  to    15.50 

Shafting    23.00  to    24.00 

Steel  axles    22.00  to    22.50 


San  Francisco 

Japanese  Business  Develops  Slowly — General 
Conditions  Quiet 

San  Francisco,  Oct.  3.— Notwithstanding  the  many 
expressions  of  an  optimistic  character  with  reference 
to  business  conditions  in  the  iron  and  steel  branches 
of  industry,  there  is  an  unmistakable  undercurrent  of 
easiness,  and  the  Pacific  Coast  situation  is  experienc- 
ing the  same  slipping  process  which  has  been  so  clearly 
defined  in  the  leading  centers  of  the  Eastern  States  for 
several  weeks.  There  has  been  considerable  news- 
paper talk  since  the  great  earthquake  disaster  in 
Japan,  describing  with  much  detail  how  the  stocks  of 
iron  and  steel  commodities  in  China,  the  Philippines 
and  on  the  Pacific  Coast  were  being  rapidly  absorbed 
to  supply  the  reconstruction  requirements  of  the  devas- 
tated sections  of  Japan.  It  is  true  that  the  demand 
for  lumber  and  food  supplies,  particularly  the  latter, 
shows  a  moderate  increase,  but  as  far  as  iron  and 
steel  are  concerned  the  inquiries  thus  far  have  not 
developed  into  any  enlarged  actual  business.  Those 
familiar  with  the  situation  say  it  is  too  soon  to  expect 
much  in  this  line,  for  the  simple  reason  that  very  ex- 
tensive preliminary  work  has  to  be  done  before  per- 
manent constructive  plans  can  be  prepared.  In  a  gen- 
eral way,  business  remains  in  about  the  same  state  of 
quietness  as  for  the  past  two  weeks.  Prices,  while 
not  much  lower,  are  only  fairly  well  sustained. 

Pig  Iron. — Following  the  sharp  decline  in  the  price 
of  Southern  pig  iron,  prices  in  this  part  of  the  country 
naturally  weakened,  but  not  as  much  as  some  dealers 
expected.  Current  quotations  are  given  by  importers 
as  from  $3.3  to  $34  per  ton  on  imported,  and  probably 
as  high  as  $36  on  domestic,  although  scarcely  any  of 
the  latter  has  been  sold  in  this  vicinity  recently.  Some 
orders  for  domestic  for  Los  Angeles  have  been  booked 
during  the  last  two  or  three  weeks  for  future  delivery 
and  more  business  for  prompt  shipment  to  that  part 
of  the  State  is  confidently  expected.  As  heretofore  re- 
ported, there  are  some  inquiries  here  but  the  resultant 


business  is  confined  to  small  orders.  Both  mills  and 
foundries  seem  to  be  well  supplied  for  all  immediate 
needs  and  there  is  maAed  hesitancy  in  what  might  be 
termed  stocking  up,  the  impression  being  prevalent 
that  prices  have  not  yet  touched  the  lowest  levels. 
It  is  stated  that  several  cargoes  of  pig  iron  are  now 
being  negotiated  for  arrival  here  about  the  end  of  the 
year.  During  the  last  few  days,  several  orders  have 
been  booked  for  Los  Angeles  aggregating  about  500 
tons  per  month  for  the  next  three  months. 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel. — As  might  be  expected, 
business  is  more  quiet  than  during  the  middle  of  sum- 
mer, but  factors  say  there  is  not  much  cause  for  com- 
plaint thus  far,  notwithstanding  rumors  of  increasing 
dullness.  There  is  a  steady  demand  for  bars  for  re- 
inforcing concrete.  A  large  amount  of  work  is  under 
way,  not  only  in  this  city,  but  in  the  nearby  counties, 
and  contractors  report  considerable  more  construction 
work  being  planned.  Prices  are  held  steady.  Steel 
bars  (merchant)  round,  flats,  squares,  angles,  channels 
all  meet  with  ready  sale  at  3.75c.  mill  price  and  3.25c. 
in  carload  lots.  Structural  steel  is  3.85c.  to  jobbers 
and  3.35c.  in  carload  lots. 

Coke. — Sales  are  few  and  far  between,  the  demand 
being  unusually  light,  but  some  improvement  is  looked 
for  before  the  end  of  the  year.  Several  small  lots  of 
foreign  coke  have  been  sold  at  about  $20  per  net  ton 
ex-ship.  A  few  days  ago  the  Southern  Pacific  Co.  asked 
for  bids  for  furnishing  600  tons  of  coke  under  its  usual 
specifications. 

Old  Material. — Sales  continue  in  a  very  small  way 
with  supplies  more  than  ample  for  the  present.  While 
prices  are  quoted  the  same  as  two  weeks  ago,  there  has 
been  some  shading  as  a  possible  inducement  to  some 
of  the  regular  buyers  to  increase  buying  orders.  This 
is  said  to  have  little  effect,  however,  for  like  pig  iron, 
there  is  a  general  belief  that  prices  will  be  lower. 
Present  prices  are  quoted  at  from  $14  to  $15  per  ton  for 
the  best  selected  grades  and  correspondingly  lower  for 
the  off  and  mixed  lots.  One  lot  of  heavy  melting  steel 
was  sold  within  the  week  at  $15,  but  this  was  said  to  be 
an  exceptionably  good  lot.  Prices  on  old  material  in 
Los  Angeles  are  reported  as  a  little  firmer  than  in 
this  city. 


Canadian  Scrap  Market 

Toronto,  Ont. — While  the  general  opinion  among 
dealers  is  that  the  Canadian  iron  and  steel  scrap  mar- 
ket is  about  due  for  some  improvement,  the  demand  for 
these  commodities  during  the  past  week  or  ten  days 
does  not  carry  out  these  expressions.  Some  contracts 
have  been  booked  for  scrap  for  future  delivery,  but 
the  greater  part  of  the  demand  is  for  material  for  im- 
mediate use  and  melters  are  buying  chiefly  on  a  hand-to- 
mouth  basis.  The  Montreal  market  has  been  dull  of 
late  and  dealers  point  out  that  resale  possibilities  are 
stagnant.  No  change  is  reported  in  Montreal  prices 
for  the  week,  but  Toronto  dealers  have  made  several 
reductions  in  their  buying  prices.  Canadian  dealers  are 
now  offering  the  following  prices  for  scrap: 
Dealers'  Buying  Prices — Gross  Tons 

Toronto       Montreal 

Steel  turnings    JIO.OO  $7.00 

Machine    shop    turnings 10.00  8.00 

Wrought  pipe    8.00  8.00 

Rails    12.00  13.00 

No.    1   wrought   scrap 14.00  14.00 

Heavy  melting  steel 12.00  11.50 

Steel    axles    15.00  18.00 

Axles,    wrought   iron 18.00  20.00 

Net   Tons 

Standard   car   wheels 15.00  16.00 

Malleable    scrap    15.00  16.00 

Stove    plate    15.00  16.00 

No.  1  machinery  cast 20.00  20.00 


The  plant  of  the  Miami  Cycle  Co.,  Middletown,  Ohio, 
will  be  sold  by  order  of  the  Common  Pleas  Court  at 
Hamilton,  Ohio,  on  Nov.  5.  The  company  some  months 
ago  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver.  It  is  re- 
ported an  offer  for  the  purchase  of  the  property  has 
been  made  which,  if  accepted,  would  enable  the  com- 
pany to  pay  its  creditors  30c.  on  the  dollar. 
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British   Iron  and  Steel  Market 

Japan  Still   Kuyiiig  Heavy  Toiiiiafjes  of  Sheets — 

Fiiiitilied  Steel  Kasier;  Galvuni/.ed  Sheets  Higher 

— Belgium  Secures  Large   Rail  Orders 

(By  Cable) 

London,   England,  Oct.  9. 

Improved  demand  for  pig  iron  is  resulting  from 
the  feeling  that  prices  are  low,  and  inquiries  are  spread- 
ing over  the  first  quarter  of  next  year.  In  Scotland 
44  furnaces  now  are  blowing.  Continental  demand  is 
expanding  but  the  position  generally  is  dependent  on 
a  settlunient  (or  otherwise)  of  the  boilermakers'  lock- 
out. 

Hematite  is  firm,  with  increased  sales  on  better 
demand  for  steel  products. 

Foreign  ore  is  dull.  Low  grade  Mediterranean  ores 
are  selling  at  cheap  rates.  Bilbao  Rubio  is  held  at 
about  22Vis.    ($5.13)   c.i.f.  Tees. 

Finished  steel  is  in  better  demand.  Australia  has 
boug-ht  good  lines  of  plates.  The  Leeds  Forge  Co. 
has  been  awarded  a  contract  for  50  steel  coaches  for 
Australia.  India  has  purchased  structural  material. 
Japan  is  buying  sheets,  wire  and  wire  nails.  Steel 
makers  generally  are  so  anxious  to  secure  orders  that 
they  are  disposed  to  make  concessions. 

Continental  position  is  practically  unchanged. 
There  is  little  disposition  on  the  part  of  consumers  to 
buy  forward,  owing  to  the  uncertainty  of  prices  and  the 
status  of  the  Ruhr  settlement.  Quotations  generally 
are  in  francs. 

In  the  Ruhr  the  coke  ovens  and  blast  furnaces  are 
preparing  to  resume  but  the  works'  weakened  financial 
position  makes  the  outlook  uncertain.  The  German 
home  demand  is  falling  off. 

In  France  109  blast  furnaces  were  blowing  on 
Sept.  1.  In  Belgium  the  Societe  Anonyme  d'Ougree 
Marihaye  and  the  Societe  Anonyme  John  Cockerill, 
jointly,  have  secured  an  Argentine  rail  order  of  45,000 
tons.  d'Ougree  has  obtained  also  an  order  from  Spain 
for  15,000  tons  of  rails. 

In  Holland  the  (new)  Royal  Netherlands  Blast 
Furnace  &  Steel  Works  plans  to  blow  in  its  (two) 
furnaces  early  next  year. 

Tin  plate  market  is  firm,  on  large  buying  by  mer- 
chants and  consumers.  Makers  are  sold  out  for  Octo- 
ber delivery.  Of  stock  plates  there  is  a  short  supply. 
Export   markets  are   active.     Richard   Thomas   &   Co., 


Lt<l.,  Swansea,  Wales,  and  the  Grovesend  Steel  &  Tin 
I'late  Co.,  Ltd.,  Gorseinon,  Wales,  have  merged  their 

interest.     There  is  other  amalgamation  talk  going  on. 

Galvanized  sheets  are  firm,  with  fair  buying  on 
India,  Australia,  South  America  and  Far  East  speci- 
fications. 

Japanese  demand  for  black  sheets  is  being  main- 
tained. The  works  are  heavily  sold  and  not  keen 
sellers.  Japanese  6x3,  13's,  107  lb.,  are  being  sold  at 
£21   (4.27c.  per  lb.). 

We  quote  per  gross  ton,  except  where  otherwise 
stated,  f.o.b.  makers'  works,  with  American  equivalent 
figured  at  $4.56  per  £1,  as  follows: 

Durham  coke,  delivered  £1   ISs.  $8.66 

Bilbao  Rubio  ore t 1     4  S.47 

Cleveland  No.  1  foundry      5-    2'/.  23.37 

Cleveland  No.  3  foundry      4    16  21.89 

Cleveland  No.  4  foundry      4  11  20.7.'; 

Cleveland  No.  4  forge.  .      4      8          to  £4      9s.  20.06  to  $20.29 

Clevel.-^nd    ba-sic    4    10          to    4   14  20.52  to    21.43 

East  Coast  mixed 4   18%     to    5     0  22.46  to    22.80 

Ferromanganese*    17   10  79.80 

RaiLs,   60   lb.  and  up...      8      0          to    9      0  36.48  to    41.04 

Billets    7   10          to    8      5  34.20  to    37.62 

Sheet  and  tin  plate  bars, 

Welsh    9      2%  41.61 

Tin  plates,  base  box ..  .      1     S%     to    1     3%  5.27  to      5.30 

C.  per  Lb. 

Ship   plates    9      0          to    9   10  1.83  to      1.93 

Boiler  plates    12   10          to  13      0  2.54  to      2.65 

Tees    9   10          to  10      0  1.93  to      2.04 

Channels     8   15          to    9      5  1.78  to      1.88 

Beams    8   10          to    9      0  1.73  to      1.83 

Round  bars.    y.    to  3  in.   10      5          to  10   15  2.09  to      2.19 

Galvanized  sheets,  24  g.   19      0          to  19      5  3.87  to      3.92 

Black  sheets,  24  gage..    13   15  2.80 
Black    sheets,    Japanese 

specifications    15      5  3.10 

Steel    hoops    12      0          &  12   10*  2.44   &      2.54« 

Cold    lolled    steel    strip. 

20  gace   17      5  3.51 

Cotton  ties,  Indian  speci- 
fications        15      0  3.05 

•Export  price.      tEx-ship,  Tees,  nominal. 

Continental   Prices,   All   F.   O.   B.   Channel   Ports 

Poundrv  pig  iron  : 

Belg-ium     £5      2y2S.  $23.37 

Prance     5      2V^  23.37 

Luxemburg     5      2%  23.37 

Billets   (nominal)  : 

Belgium    6   12'/.      to  £7      Os.  30.21  to  $31.92 

France     6   12%      to    7     0  30.21  to    31.92 

Merchant  bars  :  C.  per  Lb. 

Belgium     8      IVi      to    9      0  1.71  to      1.83 

Luxemburg     8      7%      to    9      0  1.71  to      1.83 

France     7   10  1.53 

Joists   (beams)  : 

Belgium    8     0  1.63 

Luxemburg    8      0  1.63 

France     7   10          to    7   12%  1.53  to      1.55 

Angles : 

Belgium     8      0          to    8      5  1.63  to      1.68 

%-in.  plates: 

Belgium     8   10  1.73 

Germany     8   10  1.73 

A-in.  plates: 

Luxemburg    7   15  1.58 

Belgium     8     0  1.63 


Treasury   Department  Decision   as   to   Tariff 
on  Scrap 

Washington,  Oct.  9.— The  customs  division  of  the 
Treasury  Department  today  rendered  a  decision  hold- 
ing that  all  scrap  steel  valued  at  not  more  than  7c. 
per  lb.  is  dutiable  at  the  rate  of  75c.  per  ton  under 
paragraph  301  of  the  Fordney-MeCumber  tariff  act. 
The  opinion  was  based  on  the  fact  that  there  was  a 
variance  in  practice  at  the  ports  of  Philadelphia  and 
New  York  in  the  classification  of  scrap  steel  valued 
at  more  than  7c.  per  lb.  It  is  the  practice  of  the 
New  York  appraiser  to  assess  a  duty  upon  this  steel 
scrap  at  75c.  under  paragraph  301,  while  it  is  the 
Philadelphia  practice  to  assess  a  duty  at  75c.  under 
paragraph  301,  plus  8  per  cent  under  paragraph  305, 
for  the  reason  that  the  scrap  stee!  contained  more 
than  6/10  of  1  per  cent  of  tungsten.  Paragraph  305 
provides  that  in  addition  to  the  rates  of  duty  called 
for  in  .schedule  3,  steel  in  all  forms  and  shapes  and  by 
whatever  processes  made  and  by  whatever  name  desig- 
nated containing  more  than  6/10  per  cent  tungsten 
shall  be  assessed  with  duty  in  addition  to  the  rates 
provided  for  in  the  schedule  at  8  per  cent. 


The  decision  points  out  that  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment construes  paragraph  305  as  relating  to  articles 
which  are  incomplete  or  partly  manufactured,  and  not 
waste  or  scrap  material  resulting  from  the  manufac- 
ture of  the  material  into  further  advanced  material 
or  articles,  and  it  is  accordingly  of  the  opinion  that 
scrap  steel  is  not  covered  by  paragraph  305.  Con- 
sequently it  approved  the  practice  of  the  appraiser  at 
New  York  in  assessing  a  duty  of  75c.  per  ton  on  scrap. 
Some  time  ago  the  customs  division  held  that  scrap 
steel  valued  at  more  than  7c.  per  lb.  is  dutiable  under 
a  basket  clause  calling  for  a  duty  of  10  per  cent  on 
waste. 


Acquires    Sole   Control   of   American   Nickel 

Corporation 

The  Mond  Nickel  Co.,  Ltd.,  of  London,  England,  has 
purchased  the  minority  stock  previously  held  by 
Charles  T.  Hennig  and  G.  P.  Bassett,  Jr.,  and  is  now 
the  sole  owner  of  the  American  Nickel  Corporation, 
Clearfield,  Pa.,  manufacturer  of  99  per  cent  pure  mal- 
leable nickel. 


Prices  Finished  Iron  and  Steel  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh 


Plates 


Sheared,  tank  qualii 


.2.50c. 


Structural  Materials 

Beams,  channels,  etc.,  base,  per  lb „  Ic 

Shaat  piling  2.65c. 

Iron  and  Steel  Bars 

Soft  steel  bars,  base,  per  lb • 2.40c. 

Soft  steel  bars  for  cold  finishing $3  per  ton  over  base 

Reinforcing  steel  bars,  base ?„c 

Refined  iron  bars,  base,  per  lb •  ■  • 3-25c. 

Double  refined  iron  bars,  base,  per  lb 4.85c.  to  5.00c. 

Stay  bolt  iron  bars,  base,  per  lb 8.00c.  to  8.50c. 

Hot-Rolled  Flats 

Hoopa,  base,  per  lb ■  •  •  •    ^.JJc. 

Bands,  base,  per  lb 3c.  to  3.15c. 

Strips,  base,  per  lb ^"^^  '°  t'}^/,- 

Cotton  ties,  per  bundle  of  45  lb 11.63 

Cold-Finished  Steels 

Bars  and  shafting,  base,  per  lb ?-25°- 

Bars,  S.  A.  E.  Series,  No.  2100 4.50c.  to  4.75c. 

Bars.  S.  A.  E.  Series,  No.  2300 6.50c.  to  6.75c. 

Bars,  S.  A.  E.  Series,  No.  3100 5.50c.  to  5.75c. 

Strips,  base,  per  lb 5.00c. 

Wire  Products 

Nails,  base,  per  keg t3.00 

Galvanized  nails.   1  in.  and  over $2.25  over  base 

Galvanized  nails,  less  than  1  in 2.60  over  base 

Bright  plain  wire,  base.  No.  9  gage,  per  100  lb 2.75 

Annealed  fence  wire,  base,  per  100  lb 2.90 

Spring  wire,  base,  per  100  lb 3.70 

Galvanized  wire.  No.  9,  base,  per  100  lb 3.35 

Galvanized  barbed,  base,  per  100  lb 3.80 

Galvanized  staples,   base,   per  keg 3.80 

Painted  barbed  wire.  base,  per  100  lb 3.45 

Polished   staples,   base,   per  keg 3.45 

Cement  coated  nails,  base,  per  count  keg 2.70 

Woven  fence,  carloads  (to  jobbers) 67%  per  cent  off  list 

Woven  fence,  carloads   (to  retailers) 65  per  cent  off  list 

Bolts  and  Nuts 
Machine  bolts,  small,  rolled  threads, 

60,  10  and  10  to  60,  10  and  5  per  cent  oft  list 
Machine  bolts,  small,  cut  threads, 

60  and  10  to  60  and  5  per  cent  off  list 
Machine  bolts,  larger  and  longer, 

60  and  10  to  60  and  5  per  cent  off  list 
Carriage  bolts,  %  x  6  la. : 

Smaller  and  shorter,  rolled  threads, 

60  and  10  to  60  and  5  per  cent  off  list 

Cut   threads 60  to  50,  10  and  5  per  cent  off  list 

Larger  and   longer 60  to  50.  10  and  5  per  cent  off  list 

Lag   bolts 65  and  10  to  65  and  B  per  cent  off  list 

Plow  bolts.  Nos.  1,  2  and  3  heads 50  and  10  per  cent  oft  list 

Other   style   heads 20  per  cent  extra 

Machine  bolts,  c.p.c.  and  t.  nuts,  %  x  4  In., 

50  and  5  per  cent  off  list 

Larger  and  longer  sizes 50  and  5  per  cent  oft  list 

Hot  pressed  square  or  hex.  nuts,  blank 4.00c.  off  list 

Hot  pressed  nuts,  tapped 4.00c.  off  list 

C.p.c.  and  t.  square  or  hex.  nuts,  blank 3.75c.  off  list 

C.p.c.  and  L  square  or  hex.  nuts,  tapped 3.75c.  off  list 

Semi-finished  hex.  nuts : 

A  in.  and  smaller,  U.  S.  S 80  per  cent  off  list 

%  in,  and  larger,  U.  S.  S 75  per  cent  off  list 

Small   sizes.   S.  A.  E SO  and  10  per  cent  off  list 

S.  A.  E.,  %  in.  and  larger 75  and  10  per  cent  off  list 

Stove  bolts  in  packages 75.  10  and  5  per  cent  off  list 

Stove  bolts  in  bulk 75,  10.  5  and  2%  per  cent  off  list 

Tire   bolts    60  and  10  per  cent  off  list 

Bolt  ends  with  hot  pressed  nuts 60  and  5  per  cent  off  list 

Turnbuckles,  with  ends,  %  In.  and  smaller, 

55  and  5  to  50  per  cent  off  list 
Turnbuckles,  without  ends.  %   In.  and  smaller, 

70  and  10  to  65  and  5  per  cent  off  list 

Washers   5c.  to  5.25c.  off  list 

Cap  and  Set  Screws 
Milled  square  and  hex.  head  cap  screws. ..  .70  per  cent  off  list 

Milled  set  screws 70  per  cent  off  list 

Upset   cap    screws 75  and  10  per  cent  off  list 

Upset  .set  s<rews 75  and  10  per  cent  off  list 

Milled    studs    50  and  10  per  cent  off  list 

Rivets 
Large  structural  and  shi»  rivets,  base,  per  100  lb.  $2.75  to  $3.00 

Small  rivetM 65  and  10  to  70  off  list 

Track  Equipment 

Spikes,  A   In.  and  larger,  base,  per  100  lb $3.15 

Spikes,  %  in..  ,V  In.  and   %  in.,  per  100  lb $3.15  to    3.50 

Spikes,    A    in 3.15  to    3.50 

Spikes,  boat  and  barge,  base,  per  100  lb 3.50 

Track  bolts,  %  in.  and  larger,  base,  per  100  lb.. $4.00  to    4.25 
Track  bolts,  %  in.  ana  %  in.,  base,  per  100  lb. .   6.00  to    5.50 

Tie  plates,  per  100  lb 2.55  to    2.60 

Angle  bars,  base,  per  10*  lb 2.75 


Steel 
Inches  Black 

%    45 

%    to    % 51 


2H  to  6 
7  and  8 
9  and  1 
11    and 


Galv. 

19% 
25% 
42% 
48% 
60% 

Lap  Weld 

43%    I    2    

47%       2%    .... 
43%       3   to   6.. 

■-■■    '    7   to   12. 


tl^ 


Butt  Weld,  extra  strong,  plain  ends 


24% 
30% 
42% 

47% 
49% 


2%   to   4 57  46% 

4%   to   6 56  45% 

7  to   8 52  39% 

9  and  10 45  32% 

11  and  12 44  31% 

To  the  large  jobbing  trade  the  above  discounts  are  In- 
creased by  one  point,  with  supplementary  discounts  of  5  per 
cent  on  black  and  1%  points,  with  a  supplementary  discount 
of  5  per  cent  on  galvanized. 

Boiler  Tubes 


Lap  Welded  Steel 

2   to    2%    in 

2%  to  2%  in 


Charcoal   Iron 

1%    in 4-18 

1%    to   1%    in +   8 

2   to   2Vi    in —  2 

2%    to   3   in —  7 

3%    to   4%    in —  9 


3%    to   3%    in 42% 

4    to   13    in 46 

Less  carload  lots  4  points  1 

Standard  Commercial  Seamless  BoUer  Tubes 
Cold  Drawn 

3  and  3% 


and  1% 


3%   and  3%   in. 


4%  in.  and  5  in. 
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Hot  Rolled 

3  and  3%   in 38        I     4  in 43 

3%  In.  and  3%  In 39        I 

Less  carloads,  4  points  less.  Add  $8  per  net  ton  for  mora 
than  four  gages  heavier  than  standard.  No  extras  for 
lengths  up  to  and  including  24  ft  Sizes  smaller  than  1  In. 
and  lighter  than  standard  gage  to  be  sold  at  mechanical  tube 
list  and  discount.  Intermediate  sizes  and  gages  not  listed 
take  price  of  net  larger  outside  diameter  and  heavier  gage. 
Seamless  Mechanical  Tubing 

Carbon   under   0.30.   base S3  per  cent  eff  list 

Carbon  0.30  to  0.40,   base..- 81  per  cent  off  list 

Plus   usual    differentials  and   extras   for   cutting.     Ware- 
house discounts  range  higher. 

Seajnless  Locomotive  and  Superheater  Tubes 


Cents  per  Ft 

2-in.  0,D.  12  gage 15 

2-in.  O.D.  11  gage 16 

2-in.  O.D.   10  gage 17 

2%  in.  O.D.  12  gage..     17 
2^4 -in.  O.D.  11  gage..     18 


Cents  per  Ft. 

2V4-ln.  O.D,  10  gaga..  20 

3-in.  O.D.  7  gage 35 

1%-in.  O.D.  9  gage...  15 

5% -in.  O.D.  9  gage..  .  55 

5% -in.  O.D.   9  gage...  57 

Tin  Plate 


Standard  cokes. 


.$5.50 


Terne  Plate 


8-lb. 


(Per  Package, 
coating,    100    lb.  i 

base    $11.00   I 

8-lb.  coating  I. 
12-lb.  coating  I. 
15-lb.  coating  I. 


11.30 
12.70 
13.95 


20  K  28  In.) 
20-lb.  coating 
25-lb.   coating  : 
30-Ib.  coating 
35-lb.  coating 
40-lb.   coating 


.$14.90 
.  16.20 
.  17.36 
.  13.35 
.    19.35 


;.85c. 


Sheets 

Blue  Annealed 

Nos.   9  and  10    (base),  per  lb 

Box  Annealed,  One  Pass  Cold  Rolled 

No.  28  (base),  per  lb 3.75c. 

Auttfmobile  Sheets 

Regular  auto  body  sheets,  base  (22  gage),  per  lb 5.3Bo. 

Galvanized 

No.  28   (base),  per  lb 5.00c. 

Long  Temes 

No.  28  gage  (base),  8-lb.  coating,  per  lb 5.30c 

Tin-MUl  Black  Plate 
No.  28   (base),  per  lb 8.8Ba 


Freight  Rates 

All  freight  rates  from  Pittsburgh  on  finished  iron  and  steel  products,  carload  lots,  per  100  lb.; 


Philadelphia,  domestic. $(.32 
Philadelphia,  export. . .  •.285 
Baltimore,  domestic.  .  .  0.31 
Baltimore,  export  ....  0.225 
New  Tork,  domestic.  . .   0.S4 

New  York,  export 0.255 

Boston,  domestic 0.S65 

Boston,  export 0.255 

The  minimum  carload  to  i 


Buffalo $0,265 

Cleveland   0.215 

Cleveland,   ToungBtown 

Comb 0.19 

Detroit    0.29 

Cincinnati  , 0.29 

Indianapolis    0.31 

Chicago    0.34 

of  the  foregoing  points 


St.   Louis $0.43 

Kansas  City 0.7S5 

Kansas  City   (pipe) .  . .    1.705 

St  Paul 0.60 

Omaha    0.7S5 

Omaha   (pipe)    0.705 

Denver   1.27 

Denver   (pipe)    1.215 

6000  lb.     To  Denver  the  minimu 


Pacific   Coast    $1.34 

Pac.   Coast,  ship  plates  1.20 

Birmingham    •.58 

Memphis    «.5S 

Jacksonville,    all    rail..    0.70 
Jacksonville,     rail     and 

water    0,415 

New   Orleans    0,67 

in   loading  Is  40,000  lb„  while 


to  the  Pacific  Coast  on  all  Iron  and  steel  products,  except  structural  material,  the  minimum  is  80,000  lb.  On  the  latter  item 
the  rate  applies  to  a  minimum  of  50,000  lb,,  and  there  is  an  extra  charge  of  9c,  per  100  lb.  on  carloads  of  a  minimum  of 
40.000  lb.  On  .shipments  of  wrought  iron  and  steel  pipe  to  Kansas  City.  St,  Paul.  Omaha  and  Denver  the  mlnimiun  carload 
is  46,000  lb.  On  iron  and  steel  items  not  noted  above  the  rates  vary  somewhat  and  are  given  in  detail  in  the  regular  rail- 
road tariffs, 

Ratee  from  Atlantic  Coast  ports  (I.e.,  New  Tork.  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore)  to  Pacific  Coast  porte  of  call  on  most 
steamship  lines,  via  the  Panama  Canal,  are  as  follows:  Pig  iron,  35c.:  ship  plates.  40c.;  ingot  and  muck  bars,  strnctural 
steel,  common  wire  products  Including  cut  or  wire  nails,  spikes,  and  wire  hoops,  40c.:  sheets  and  tin  plates,  40c.;  sheets. 
No.  12  gage  and  lighter.  50c.:  rods,  40c.:  wire  rope  cables  and  strands.  45c.;  wire  fencing,  netting  and  stretcher,  i*c. ;  pipe* 
not  over  12  in.  in  diameter,  55c.;  over  12  in.  tn  diameter,  2%o.  per  in.  or  fraction  thereof  additional.  All  prices  per  !••  lb.  in 
carload  lots,  minimum  4*.«0»  lb, 
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Prices  of  Raw  Materials,  Semi- Finished  and  Finished  Products 


Ores 

Lake  Huperior  Orea,  Delivered  Lower  Lake  Ports 

01<J   range  Bessemer.   55   per  cent   Iron ....J6.45 

Old  range  non-Bessemer,  51%  per  cent  Iron 5.70 

Mesabl   Bessemer,  55   per  cent  iron 6.20 

Meeabi  non-Bessemer,  51V4  per  cent  iron 5.55 

Foreign  Ore,  per  Unit,  c.i.f.  Philadelphia  or  Baltimore 
Iron  ore.  low  plios..  copper  free.  55  to  58  per 

cent  iron  In  dry  Spanish  or  Algerian..  10.50c. 
Iron  ore.  Swedisli.  average  66  per  cent  iron  10.50c. 
Manganese  ore,  washed.  51  per  cent  manga- 
nese, from  the  Caucasus,  nominal 42c. 

Manganese  ore.  ordinary.  48  per  cent  manga- 
nese, from  the  Caucasus 39c. 

Manganese  ore,  Brazilian  or  Indian,  nominal  4  2c. 
Tungsten  ore.  per  unit,   in  60   per  cent  con- 
centrates             $8.25  to  $10.00 

Chrome  ore.  basic,  48  per  cent  CrjOs,  crude, 

per  ton,  c.i.f.  Atlantic  seaboard 18.00  to    28.00 

Molybdenum   ore.    85    per   cent  concentrates. 

per  lb.  of  MoSj,   New  York 75c.  to  85c. 


Ferroalloys 

Ferromanganese.  domestic.  80  per  cent,  fur- 
nace,  or   seaboard,   per  ton $110.00 

Ferromanganese.   British,   80   per  cent,  f.o.b. 

Atlantic   port,   doty   paid 110.00 

Spiegeleisen,  domestic.  19  to  21  per  cent,  per 

ton,    furnace    $42.00  to    45.00 

Spiegeleisen,    domestic,    16    to    19    per    cent, 

furnace,   per  ton 41.00  to    44.00 

Ferrosilicon,  50  per  cent,  delivered,  per  gross 

ton     80.00  to    82.50 

Ferrosilicon.     Bessemer,     10    per    cent,    per 

ton.  furnace   43.50 

Ferrosilicon,     Bessemer.    11    per    cent,    per 

ton,  furnace 46.80 

Ferrosilicon,    Bessemer,     12    per    cent,    per 

ton,  furnace 50.10 

Ferrosilicon,    Bessemer,     13    per    cent,    per 

ton,  furnace 54.10 

Ferrosilicon,    Bessemer.    14    per    cent,    per 

ton,  furnace  59.10 

Silvery  iron,     6  per  cent,  per  ton,  furnace..  32.00 

Silvery  iron,     7  per  cent,  per  ton,  furnace..  33.00 

Silvery  iron,     8  per  cent,  per  ton,  furnace. .  34.50 

Silvery  iron.     9  per  cent,  per  ton,  furnace.  .  36.50 

Silvery  iron.  10  per  cent,  per  ton.  furnace.  .  38.50 

SUvery  iron.  11  per  cent,  per  ton,  furnace..  41.80 

Silvery  Iron.  12  per  cent,  per  ton,  furnace.  .  45.10 

Ferrotungsten.  per   lb.    contained   metal 88c.  to  90c. 

Ferrochromium.   4  to  S  per  cent  carbon,   80 

to  70  per  cent  Cr.  per  lb.  contained  Cr. 

delivered      12c 

Ferrochromium.   8  t»  T   per  cent  carbon,   60 

to  70  per  cent  Cr..  per  lb 11.50c. 

Ferrovanadium.  per  lb.  contained  vanadium  $3.50  to  $4.00 
Ferrocarbontltaniura.  IS  to  18  per  cent,  per 

"*t  ton    200  00 


Fluxes  and  Refractories 

Fluorspar.   80  per  ce«t  and  over  calcium  fluoride,  not 
over  5   per  cent  silica,   per   net   ton   f.o.b.   Illinois 

and   Kentucky  mines    $22.00 

Fluorspar,  85  per  cent  and  over  calcium  fluoride,  not 
over   5    per  cent  silica,    per   net   ton    f.o.b.    Illinois 

and  Kentucky  mines   23.50 

Per  1900  f.o.b.  works: 

Fire  Clay:  High  Duty         Moderate  Duty 

Pe.BBylTania     $42.00  to  $45.90      $37.00  to  $42.00 

Maryland     47.«0  42.00 

Ohio     42.00  to    43.80        37.00  to    39.00 

Kentucky     42.00  to    43.60        37.00  to    39.00 

"■'""Is     , 37.00  to    42.00 

Missouri     42.00  to    45.00        35.00  to    40.00 

Ground  fire  clay,  per  net  ton 6.00  to      7.00 

Silica   Brick: 

Pennsylvania   42  00 

Chicago     49;0j 

Birmingham    50.00 

Ground  silica  clay,  per  net   ton 8.00 

Magnesite  Brick : 

Standard   size,   per   net   ton    (f.o.b.   Balti- 
more and  Chester,  Pa.)    65.90 

Grain  magnesite.  per  net  ton   (fob.  Balti- 
more  and    Chester,    Pa.) 40.00 

Chrome  Brick  : 

Standard  size,  per  net  ton 50.00 

Semi-Finished  Steel,  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh  or 
Youngstown,  per  gross  ton 

Rolling  billets.   4-in.  and  over $40.00  to  $42.80 

Rolling  billets,   2-in.  and   under 40.00  to    42. BO 

Forging  billets,  ordinary  carbons 47.60 

*eet  bars,  Bessemer 42.50 

Slieet   bars,    open-heartli 42.60       i 
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Slabe    $40.10  l«»42.5» 

Wire  rods,  common  soft,  base,  No.  5  to  ^-in.  61.00 

Wire  rods,  common  soft,  coarser  than  %-ln.      $2.50  oyer  base 

Wire  rods,  screw   stock $5       per  ton  OTer  base 

Wire  rods,  carbon  0.20  to  0.40 3       per  ton  orer  base 

Wire  rods,  carbon   0.41  to  0.55 5       per  ton  over  base 

Wire  rods,   carbon   0.56  to  0.75 7.50  per  ton  over  base 

Wire  rods,  carbon  over  0.75 10       per  ton  over  base 

Wire  rods,   acid    15       per  ton  over  base 

Skelp.  grooved,   per   lb 2.40 

Skclp,  sheared,   per  lb 2.40 

Skelp.  universal,  per  lb 2.40 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel,  f.o.b.  Mill 

Rails,  heavy,  per  gross  ton $43.00 

Rails,  light,  new  steel,  base,  per  lb 2.15c.  to  S.25c 

Rails,  light,   rerolled  base,  per  lb 1.90c.  to  2.00c. 

Spikes,  ft-in.  and  larger,  base,  per  100  lb....  $3.15 

Spikes,  %-in..  -ft-in.  and  %-in.,  base  per  100  lb.  $3.15  to    3.50 

Spikes,   A-in.,  base,  per  100   lb 3.15  to    3.50 

Spikes,  boat  and  barge,  base,  per  100  lb 3.60 

Track  bolts,   %-in.  and  smaller,  base,  per  100  lb.  4.15  to    4.25 

Track  bolts,  %-in.  and  larger,  base,  per  100  lb.  4.75  to    5.50 

Tie  plates,  per  100  lb 2.55  to    2.60 

Angle  bars,   per   100   lb 2.75 

Bars,  common  iron,  base,  per  lb.,  Chicago  mill.  2.50c. 

Bars,  common  iron,  Pittsburgh  mill 2.40c. 

Bars,  rails,  steel  reinforcing,  base,  per  lb 2.15c.  to  2.25c. 

Ground  shafting,  base,  per  lb 3.65a 

Cut    nails,   base,    per    keg $3.15  to  $3.25 

S.  A.  E.  Semi-finished  Castellated  Nuts 
and  U.  S.  S.  Semi-finished  Slotted  Nuts 

(To  Jobbers  and  consumers  in  large  quantities  f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh.) 

Per  1000 

S.  A.  E.  U.  S.  S. 

y»-i'i $      4.80  $     4.«« 

A-in 5.50  6.00 

%-in 6.50  7.00 

A-In 9.00  9.69 

'/4-in 11.00  11.59 

ft-in 15.00  15.00 

%-in 19.50  28.00 

%-in 28.50  28.50 

%-in 37.00  37.59 

1-in 58.50  60.58 

IH-m 8S.00  97.00 

1^-ln 132.00  132.80 

1%-ln   •  •  •  ' 176.00  176.09 

1  Vs-in 220.00  220.00 

Larger  sizes — Prices  on  application 

Alloy  Steel 

S.A.E.  ^ 

Series  Bars 

Numbers  loo  lb. 

2100»(%%  Nickel,  10  to  20  per  cent  Carbon) ..  .$3.25  to  $3.50 

2300    (3%%    Nickel)     5.25  to    5.50 

2500   (5%   Nickel)    7.75  to    8.00 

3100   (Nickel    Chromium)     4.25  to    4.59 

3200   (Nickel    CThromium)     6.00  to    6.25 

3300    (Nickel    Chromium)     8.00  to    8.26 

3400   (Nickel    Chromium)     7.00  to    7.25 

5100    (Chromium  Steel)    3.75  to    4.00 

5200*  (Chromium   Steel)    8,00  to    8.25 

6100    (Chromium    Vanadium    bars) 5.00  to    5.25 

6100    (Chromium    Vanadium    spring  steel) 4.75  to    6.00 

9250    (Silico   Manganese  spring  steel) 3.75  to    4.00 

Nickel    Chrome    Vanadium     (0.60    Nickel,    0.50 

Chromium,   0.15   Vanadium)    5.25  to    5.50 

Chromium    Molybdenum    bars    (0.80—1.10    Chro- 
mium. 0.25— 0.40   Molybdenum) 4.50  to    4.75 

Chromium    Molybdenum    bars    (0.50 — 0.70    Chro- 
mium,   0.15 — 0.25    Molybdenum) 4.25  to    4.50 

Chromium     Molybdenum    spring    steel     (1 — 1.25 

Chromium.    0.30 — 0.50    Molybdenum) 4.25  to    4.50 

Above  prices  are  for  hot-rolled  alloy  steel  bars,  forging 
quality,  per  100  lb.  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh.  Billets  4x4  in.  and 
larger  are  $10  per  groae  ton  less  than  net  ton  price  for  bars 
of  same  analyses.  On  smaller  than  4  x  4-in.  billets  dowm 
to  and  Including  2\4-ln.  sq.  there  Is  a  size  extra  of  $10  per 
gross  ton  :  on  billets  smaller  than  t\i'ln.  sq.,  the  net  to»  bar 
price  applies. 

•Not  S.A.E.  speclflcations,  but  numbered  by  manufacturers 
to  conform  to  S.A.E.  system. 
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FABRICATED   STEEL   BUSINESS 

Over  23,000  Tons  in  New  Inquiries  and  Awards 
of  13,000  Tons 

Orders  for  13,000  tons  of  fabricated  steel  work  and 
inquiries  for  23,500  tons,  not  including  13,000  tons  of 
plate  work  for  a  water  pipe  line  for  Portland,  Ore., 
made  the  past  week  a  notable  one.  However,  October 
so  far  does  not  show  the  volume  of  bookings  of  either 
September  or  August,  but  the  fresh  additions  to  jobs 
under  consideration  total  much  more  than  in  any  recent 
weeks.     Awards  include  the  following: 

Public  school  No.  lOS.  New  York,  1300  tons,  to  Easton 
Structural  Steel  Co.  ;  this  in  addition  to  other  schools 
totaling  2600  tons  taken  by  same  company,  as  reported 
in  The  Iron  Age  of  Sept.   20. 

Hayman  loft  building.  Newark.  N.  J.,  200  tons,  to  Hedden 
.Iron  Construction  Co. 

Bricken  loft  building  on  West  Thirty-seventh  Street, 
New  York,    1000   tons,   to  Levering  &  Garrigues  Co. 

Bricken  loft  building,  on  West  Thirty-eighth  Street,  New 
York,    650   tons,   to  Harris   Structural   Steel    Co. 

Columbia  Machine  Works,  Brooklyn,  600  tons,  to  Mc- 
Clintic-Marshall   Co. 

Hudson  Towers  Hotel,  Seventy-second  Street  and  West 
End    Avenue,    New    York,    2000    tons,    to    A.    E.    Norton,    Inc. 

Grand  Street  Boys'  Club,  New  York,  125  tons,  to  Easton 
Structural    Steel   Co. 

Loft  building  on  West  Thirty-seventh  Street,  New  York, 
550    tons,   to    Lehigh    Structural   Steel    Co. 

Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey,  bridge  at  Allentown, 
Pa.,    250   tons,    to   Phoenix    Bridge    Co. 

Apartment  building  at  1133  Park  Avenue,  New  York, 
550    tons,    to    Paterson    Bridge    Co. 

Jersey  City  Journal  Building,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  1000 
tons,   to   Taylor-Fichter   Steel   Construction   Co. 

Apartment  building  on  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  750 
tons,   to   Post  &   McCord. 


Southern  California  Telephone  Co.,  Washington  Office 
Building,    Los    Angeles,    727    tons,    to    Ralston    Iron    Works, 

Bridge  over  Columbia  River,  Hood  River,  Ore.,  900  tons, 
to    American    Bridge    Co. 

Producers  &  Refiners  Corporation,  two  55,000  bbl.  oil 
storage  tanks  for  Oklahoma,  600  tons,  to  unnamed  fabricator. 

Middle  West  Utilities  Co.,  Tulsa,  Okla.,  addition  to  power 
house,    322   tons,    to   Kansas   City    Structural    Steel   Co. 

Vicksburg,  Shreveport  &  Pacific  Railroad,  New  Orleans, 
bridges,    300    tons,    to   unnamed   fabricator. 

Minnesota  State  Bridges  Nos.  3058  and  3056,  243  tons, 
divided  between  Illinois  Steel  Bridge  Co.  and  Iowa  Bridge 
Co. 

Northern  States  Power  Co.,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  one  self- 
supporting  steel  stack,  127  tons,  to  Minneapolis  Steel  & 
Machinery    Co. 

Union  Pacific  System,  one  through  plate  girder  span  on 
the    Orchard    Boise  line,    100   tons,    to    American   Bridge   Co. 

High-Long  Building,  Columbus,  Ohio,  350  tons,  to  Inter- 
national   Steel   &   Iron    Co. 

Structural  Projects  Pending 

Inquiries  for  fabricated  steel  work  include  the  fol- 
lowing: 

City  of  Portland,  Ore.,  pipe  line.  13,000  tons  of  plates; 
bids  received,  but  low  bid  was  above  estimate  of  cost. 
T.  A.  Gillespie  &  Co.,  New  York,  may  receive  order  for 
fabrication  of  pipe  if  lowest  bid  on  general  contract  is 
accepted. 

Hurt    Building,    Atlanta,    Ga.,    2300    tons. 

Section  3,  Fourth  Avenue  subway,  Brooklyn.  2500  tons ; 
T.   A.  Gillespie  &  Co.,  New  York,  low  bidder  ;  work  not  yet 

Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad,  pier  at  Baltimore,  3000  tons. 

James  Monroe  High  School,  Bronx,  New  York,  3000 
tons  ;  bids  received  but  job  will  be  refigured  and  readvertised. 

Ford  Motor  Co.,  plant  at  St.  Paul.  Minn.,  10,000  tons. 
Figures    asked    on    revised   plans. 

Milwaukee    Gas   Light  Co.,    gas    holder,    1500    tons. 

Garfield    Smelting    Co.,    plant,    Garfield,    Utah,    400    tons. 

Grain  elevator,  Oswego,  N.  Y.,  600  tons,  general  contract 
awarded   to   James   Stewart   Construction   Co.,   Chicago. 


RAILROAD  EQUIPMENT  BUYING 

Promise  of  Large  Volume  of  Car  Orders  in  Early 
Future 

The  crystallizing  of  railroad  car  business  inquiries 
is  a  feature  of  the  steel  market.  Freight  car  awards 
totaled  2100,  but  definite  inquiries  appeared  for  3850 
and  expectations  of  early  negotiations  covered  upward 
of  40,000  cars.     Some  of  the  items  are  as  follows: 

The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  has  inquired  for  1000  70-ton  mill 
gondolas,  440  hopper  car  bodies  of  55  tons  capacity  and  107 
40-ton  box  car  bodies.  It  is  expected  that  this  road  will 
inquire  for  about   4000   cars  in  all. 

The  Chicago  &  Alton  has  come  into  the  market  for  250 
gondola  cars   and    350    gondola   car  bodies. 

The  St.  Louis-San  Francisco  has  an  inquiry  out  for  2.500 
refrigerator   cars. 

The  Minneapolis  &  St.  Louis  has  let  a  contract  to  the 
General  American  Car  Co.  for  the  repair  of  600  cars. 

The  Nickel  Plate  has  ordered  200  steel  underframes  for 
cars  from  the  American  Car  &  Foundry  Co. 

The  Long  Island  Railroad  has  ordered  60  motor  passenger 
cars   from  the   American    Car   &   Foundry    Co. 

The  Fruit  Growers'  Express  Co.,  Washington,  is  disposing 
of  a  bond  issue  of  $4,050,000,  the  proceeds  to  be  used  in  con- 
nection with  the  construction  of  2000  new  steel  underfrarae 
refrigerator  cars,  each  of  40  tons  capacity,  at  its  own  shops. 
The  company  is  controlled  by  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line  Rail- 
road Co.,  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Co.,  Southern  Railway  Co. 
and  other  roads.     H.   B.  Spencer  is  president. 

The  Southern  Pacific  is  expected  to  purchase  the  follow- 
ing equipment  before  the  close  of  the  year:  8730  freight  cars, 
5000  refrigerator  cars,  78  electric  cars,  74  steam  passenger 
cars,  32  freight  locomotives  and  26  passenger  engines.  The 
Union  Pacific  also  contemplates  entering  the  market. 

The  Pennsylvania  Is  expected  to  issue  inquiries  for  15,000 
cars. 

The  Long  Island  has  placed  60  motor  coaches  with  the 
American   Car  &  Foundry   Co. 

The  Rapid  Transit  Subway  Construction  Co..  New  York, 
is  inquiring   for   100   steel   subway   motor    cars. 


The  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  has  awarded  6  mail  and  express 
cars  to  the  Pullman  Co. 

The  Mexican  Petroleum  Corporation  has  ordered  100 
10,000-gal.  50-ton  tank  cars  from  the  American  Car  & 
Foundry    Co. 

The  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  has  placed  100 
box  car  repairs  with  the  American  Car  &  Foundry  Co. 


Trade  Changes 

On  Oct.  1  the  Salt  Lake  office  of  the  Sullivan  Machinery 
Co.,  Chicago,  was  moved  from  the  Walker  Bank  Building  to 
the  Dooly  Block,  121  West  Second  Street,  B.  B.  Brewster  is 
manager  of  the  inter-mountain  territory  comprising  Utah, 
Southern    Idaho,    Eastern   Nevada    and   Western    Wyoming. 

The  Arctic  Ice  Cream  Co.,  Detroit,  has  purchased  plant 
and  real  estate  from  the  Commerce  Motor  Car  Co.,  embracing 
four  acres  of  ground  at  Green,  Mackie,  Solvay  Avenues  and 
the  Wabash  Railway,  Detroit.  The  modern  factory  build- 
ings which  cover  two  acres  will  be  immediately  converted 
to  the  use  of  the  Nizer  Corporation,  a  subsidiary  of  the 
Arctic  Ice  Cream  Co.,  for  the  manufacture  of  Nizer  auto- 
matic refrigerating  cabinets.  The  Nizer  factory  is  at 
present  located  at  3980  Gibson  Avenue.  Production  of 
Nizer  products  will  be  quadrupled  in  the  new  plant. 

The  W.  O.  Conley  Electric  Co.  of  Philadelphia  will  repre- 
sent the  Reinforced  Switch  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc..  Pittsburgh,  in 
Southern  New  Jersey  and  Eastern  Pennsylvania. 

Interests  identified  with  the  Scovill  Mfg.  Co.,  Waterbury, 
Conn.,  have  acquired  the  entire  capital  stock  of  the  Hamilton- 
Beach  Mfg.  Co.,  Racine,  Wis.,  one  of  the  largest  manufac- 
turers in  the  West  of  fractional  horsepower  motors  and 
motor-driven  industrial  and  domestic  appliances.  The  prin- 
cipal owner  was  Fred  J.  Osius,  founder  of  the  business,  who 
Is  retiring  to  devote  his  time  to  extensive  real  estate  interests 
at  Miami,  Fla.  It  is  stated  that  there  will  be  no  change  In 
the  name  or  the  policy  of  the  Racine  works.  B.  O.  Goss  has 
been  elected  president ;  T.  M.  Myers,  vice-president  and  gen- 
eral manager ;  A,  T,  Druse,  secretary  and  treasurer,  and 
J.  V.  Montague,  assistant  secretary. 

The  Laughlin-Barney  Machinery  Co.,  Union  Arcade  Build- 
ing, Pittsburgh,  has  been  appointed  Pittsburgh  representative 
for  the    U.   S.    Newbold  &  Son  Co.,  founders,  Norrlstown,  Pa. 
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NON-FERROUS  METALS 


The  Week's   Prices 

Cents  per  Pound  for  Early  Deliver 
Copper.  New  York  Straits  Lead 

, -^ ,      Tin 

Klectro-     New 
Oct.  Lake        lytic*      York     Y'ork     Loula     York 

3 13.50        12.87^4    41.S7M,    6.85        6.65        C.65 

4 13.50        12.87%    42.62%    6.85        6.65        6.65 

5 13.50        12.87%    42.50        6.85       6.66        6.65 

6 13.25        12.87%     ....        6.85        6.65        6.65 

8 13.00        12.75        42.25        6.85        6.65        6.65 

9 13.00        12.75        42.25        6.85        6.65        6.65 

•Refinery  quotation;  delivered  price  %c.  higher. 

New  York 


6.30 

e.ao 

6.30 
6.30 
6.30 


New  York,  Oct.  9. — The  market  continues  very 
quiet,  with  marked  weakness  in  copper,  which  has  de- 
clined to  1,3c.,  delivered.  The  tin  market  has  been  mod- 
erately active,  with  a  slight  gain  in  prices.  Lead  is 
steady  but  dull,  and  there  are  no  price  changes  in  zinc, 
which  nevertheless  is  weak  and  dull. 

C'opper. — Weakness  in  the  British  market  has  had 
its  effect  here.  The  copper  market  showed  further 
signs  of  weakness  a  few  days  ago,  and  sales  of  Lake 
were  made  at  13c.,  delivered.  There  has  been  no  marked 
demand,  in  fact  the  market  is  very  quiet  and  dull.  Con- 
sumers continue  to  observe  a  very  conservative  policy. 
They  would  have  no  difficulty,  it  was  apparent  today, 
in  covering  their  requirements  for  the  remainder  of  the 
year  at  13c. 

Copper  Averages. — Through  a  typographical  error 
last  week,  the  average  price  of  Lake  copper  for  Sep- 
tember was  given  as  13c.  It  should  have  been  13.92c. 
Tin. — Although  the  market  has  been  fairly  quiet 
through  the  week,  there  were  fair  sales,  mostly  to 
dealers,  between  Monday  and  Friday  of  last  week,  more 
than  half  of  the  week's  business,  totaling  perhaps 
1000  tons,  being  negotiated  on  Wednesday  and  Thurs- 
day, when  it  became  clear  that  supplies  for  October  de- 
livery would  be  rather  light.  Some  dealers  found  them- 
selves short  of  their  requirements  and  were  heavy 
buyers.  From  Friday  until  the  close  of  business  today 
(Tuesday)  the  market  was  dull.  Spot  Straits  tin  was 
quoted  today  at  42.25c.,  New  York.  London  cables  re- 
ported quotations  there  today  as  follows:  Spot  stand- 
ard, £206;  future  standard,  £202  5s.;  spot  Straits,  £209; 
Singapore  price,  £203  10s. 

Lead. — The  market  is  exceedingly  quiet  and  prices 
are  unchanged.  Prices  generally  quoted  are  on  the 
basis  of  6.6.5c.,  St.  Louis,  and  6.85c.,  New  York,  but 
some  sellers  are  asking  as  high  as  6.95c.,  New  York. 
Zinc. — Further  weakness  has  developed  in  the  zinc 
market,  though  this  has  not  been  reflected  in  price 
changes  as  yet.  Quotations  are  mostly  at  6.30c.,  St. 
Louis,  and  6.65c.,  New  York,  but  some  quotations  are 
said  to  have  been  as  low  as  6.27y2C.,  St.  Louis.  Efforts 
are  being  made  by  the  Joplin  ore  producers  to  restrict 
production,  which  is  in  excess  of  the  demand,  by  shut- 
ting down  the  mines  one  week  of  each  month. 

Old     Metals.  —  Prices     are     lower     and     business 
is  very  quiet.    Holders  are  generally  refusing  to  sell  on 
the  present  low  basis.     Dealers'  selling  prices  are  nom- 
inally as  follows:  Cents 
Per  Lb. 

Copper,    heavy    and   crucible    13.00 

Copper,    heavy   and   wire 11.75 

Copper,  light  and  bottoms 10.50 

Heavy   machine   composition 10.25 

Brass,    heavy    7.50 

Brass,  light  ' 6.00 

No.   1  red  brass  or  composition  turnings..      8.50 

No.  1  yellow  rod  brass  turnings 6.75 

Lead,  heavy    6.50 

Lead,  tea   5.50 

Zinc     5.00 

Cast  aluminum    16.50 

Sheet   aluminum    16.50 

Nickel. — Quotations  on  shot  and  ingot  nickel  are 
maintained  at  29c.,  the  price  of  the  leading  producer, 
while  electrolytic  nickel  is  held  at  32c.  In  the  outside 
market  there  are  some  quotations  of  28c.  per  lb.  on  shot 
and  ingot  nickel. 


Antimony. — Chinese  metal  in  wholesale  lots  for 
early  delivery  is  unchanged  at  7.50c.  to  7.60c.,  New 
York,  duty  paid. 

Aluminum — Virgin  metal,  98  to  99  per  cent  pure,  is 
quoted  by  importers  at  25c.  to  26c.  per  lb..  New  York, 
duty   paid. 

Chicago 

Oct.  9. — The  market  is  quiet  with  tin,  lead  and  zinc 
lower  than  a  week  ago.  We  quote  in  carload  lots,  Lake 
copper,  14.25c.;  tin,  41.50c.;  lead,  6.70c.;  spelter,  6.30c.; 
antimony,  9c.;  in  less  than  carload  lots.  On  old  metals 
we  quote  copper  wire,  crucible  shapes  and  copper  clips, 
lie;  copper  bottoms,  9c.;  red  brass,  8.50c.;  yellow 
brass,  6c.;  lead  pipe,  5.25c.;  zinc,  4.25c.;  pewter.  No. 
1,  22c.;  tin  foil,  30c.;  block  tin,  35c.;  all  buying  prices 
for  less  than  carload  lots. 


SEPTEMBER    STEEL    OUTPUT 

Daily    Rate   Only  3680   Tons   a   Day   Below   That 
of  August 

Steel  output  in  the  United  States  held  up  well  in 
September,  there  being  a  decline  of  but  2.7  per  cent 
from  the  rate  in  August,  whereas  pig  iron  output  last 
month  showed  a  falling  off  of  6.4  per  cent.  The  sta- 
tistics of  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  just 
published,  indicate  a  daily  rate  of  ingot  production  last 
month  of  132,534  tons,  as  against  a  daily  average  of 
136,214  tons  in  August,  the  decrease  being  3680  tons 
a  day.  In  August  the  falling  off  from  July  was  4356 
tons  a  day. 

The  September  production  of  companies  which 
made  95.35  per  cent  of  the  country's  total  in  1922  was 
3,159,283  gross  tons,  which,  assuming  that  the  4.65  per 
cent  not  reporting  produced  the  same  percentage  of 
the  total  as  in  1922,  would  mean  a  September  output 
for  the  whole  country  of  3,313,354  tons.  Taking  the 
daily  rate  of  157,776  tons  for  the  year's  peak  month  of 
April  as  the  basis  of  comparison,  the  falling  off  in 
the  rate  of  production,  as  shovm  by  the  September 
returns,  is  16  per  cent  from  the  high  point. 

The  table  below  gives  the  production  by  months 
for  1923  of  the  different  kinds  of  steel,  together  with 
estimated  daily  rate  for  all  companies.  Following  it 
is  a  table  showing  the  production  by  months  in  1922: 


1923,    Reported   for 

1923    bv 

Comncmies    Which 

'Made    95.35 

Per  Cent  of  the  Steel  Ingot  Production  in 

1922 

Approxi- 

Daily 

Monthly 

Produc- 

Produc- 

tion All 

Months           Open- 

All 

tion  All 

Companies, 

1923              hearth 

Bessemei 

Other 

Companies 

Gross  Tons 

Jan.     ...    2,906,892 

728.270 

9,467 

3,822,369 

141,569 

Feb.     ...    2.613.564 

669,903 

10.797 

3,454,918 

143,955 

March   .  .    3.046.309 

799.525 

12,841 

4,046,854 

149,883 

April     ..    2.974,579 

772,485 

13.933 

3,944,412 

157,776 

May     ..  .    3.136.558 

847,418 

16.719 

4,195,800 

155,400 

June    ...    2.821.239 

737.845 

15,483 

3.748,890 

144,188 

July     .  .  .    2,658.449 

680,884 

11.496 

3.514,241 

140,570 

Aug.     ...    2. 796. 370' 

701.059 

9.326 

3.677,771* 

136.214' 

Sept.    ...    2.536,972 

613,709 

8.602 

3,313,354 

132,534 

9  mos. 25.490,932 

6.551.098 

108.664 

33,718,609 

144,715 

•Revised. 

Monthly     Production     of     Steel     Ingots.    January,     1922. 
December,   1922,   Reported   by   Companies   Which   Made   84.: 
Per  Cent  of  the  Steel  Ingot  Production  in  1922 

Approxi- 


Daily 

Monthly 

Produc- 

tion All 

Months 

Open- 

All 

tion  All 

Companies. 

1922 

hearth 

Other 

Companies  Gross  Tons 

Jan.     .  . 

1.260.809 

331,851 

822 

1,891,857 

72,764 

Feb.     .  , 

1.395.835 

348,571 

616 

2.071.772 

86.324 

March   . 

1.918.570 

451.386 

795 

2.814.667 

104.247 

April  .  . 

1,997,465 

445.939 

1,109 

2.902.240 

116.090 

May    .. 

2.214.774 

494.893 

1,474 

3.218.794 

119,215 

June    .. 

2.143.708 

487.851 

2,918 

3,127.775 

120,299 

July     .. 

2,030,572 

464.047 

2,485 

2.952,806 

118.112 

Aug.    .. 

1,807.310 

404.379 

2.893 

2.629.256 

97.380 

Sept.    .. 

1.911,147 

460,127 

2,505 

2.818.261 

108.395 

Oct.    ... 

2,352,207 

518,010 

2,198 

3,410.265 

131,164 

Nov.     .  . 

2.360,903 

525,945 

131.935 

Dec.     .. 

2,241,104 

536.214 

2.572 

3,300,416 

132,017 

Total 

23.624,404 

5,469,213 

22,836 

34.568.418 

111,511 
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PERSONAL 


GEORGE  F.   GREENE 


George  F.  Greene,  whose  appointment  as  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  American  Iron,  Steel  and  Heavy  Hard- 
ware Association  was  re- 
ferred to  in  these  columns 
last  week,  has  taken  up 
his  duties  at  the  head- 
quarters of  the  associa- 
tion, 47  West  34th  Street, 
New  York.  Mr.  Greene  is 
a  native  of  Kentucky  and 
started  his  business  career 
with  the  banking  house  of 
Strong,  Sturgis  &  Co., 
serving  through  the  panic 
of  1907.  In  recent  years 
his  work  has  been  in  fin- 
ancial and  credit  lines  and 
he  has  had  experience  in 
selling  and  in  field  work. 
In  1918  he  went  with  the 
Midvale  Steel  &  Ordnance 
Co.  as  assistant  to  the 
vice-president  and  later 
became  assistant  credit 
manager.  His  experience  in  that  capacity  and  his  ac- 
quaintance in  the  iron  and  steel  trades  will  be  of 
material  help  in  his  new  work. 

James  L.  Gough,  for  20  years  identified  with  the 
machine  tool  business  in  Chicago,  has  been  appointed 
sales  manager  of  the  Stocker-Rumely-Wachs  Co.,  that 
city.  Frank  R.  Taylor,  formerly  with  the  Addresso- 
graph  Co.,  Chicago,  has  joined  the  sales  force  of  the 
Stoeker-Rumely-Wachs   Co. 

Newman  M.  Marsilius,  who  recently  resigned  as 
general  manager  of  the  Woodstock  Typewriter  Co., 
Woodstock,  111.,  has  been  appointed  works  manager  of 
the  Bilton  Machine  Tool  Co.,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

George  F.  Pichel  has  established  himself  as  a  man- 
ufacturers' representative  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil, 
with  headquarters  at  50  Avenida  Rio   Branco. 

Milton  C.  Fidgeon,  for  several  years  connected  with 
Joseph  T.  Ryerson  &  Son,  Inc.,  has  been  appointed 
eastern  machinery  sales  manager,  with  office  at  30 
Church  Street,  New  York. 

E.  B.  Hite,  formerly  general  manager  Lancaster 
Steel  Products  Co.,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  has  been  appointed 
general  manager  of  the  Eastern  Ohio  Mfg.  Co.,  Warren, 
Ohio,  now  equipping  its  plant  to  manufactui-e  cold 
rolled  strip  steel. 

Frank  Osier,  consulting  industrial  engineer,  Indian- 
apolis, has  been  appointed  assistant  manager  of  the 
factory  of  the  S.  F.  Bowser  Co.,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

A.  W.  Gregg,  foundry  superintendent  Whiting  Cor- 
poration, Harvey,  111.,  has  resigrned  to  become  connected 
in  that  capacity  with  the  Bucyrus  Co.,  South  Milwau- 
kee, Wis.  G.  P.  Fisher,  metallurgist  of  the  corporation, 
has  been  appointed  to  succeed  him. 

H.  Rodemeyer  has  accepted  a  position  as  works 
superintendent  of  the  Barnes,  Gibson,  Raymond  Cor- 
poration, Detroit,  manufacturer  of  springs. 

Walter  E.  Irving,  president  Irving  Iron  Works, 
Long  Island  City,  N.  Y.,  manufacturer  of  subway 
grating  and  steps,  entertained  the  selling  organization 
of  the  company  at  a  clambake  at  his  home  in  Glenbrook, 
Conn.,  on  the  evening  of  Sept.  14.  About  forty  sales- 
men attended  a  sales  conference  at  the  plant  on  Sept. 
12,  13  and  14. 

L.  B.  Breedlove  has  been  appointed  consulting  en- 
gineer to  the  bond  department  of  the  Chicago  Trust 
Co.,  to  act  in  an  advisory  capacity  in  the  analysis  of 
public  utility  and  industrial  properties.  He  will  be 
recalled  as  the  author  of  several  articles  having  to  do 
with  different  developments  of  the  Ford  Motor  Co.'s 
River  Rouge  plant. 


W.  H.  Jelley,  formerly  connected  with  the  eastern 
Pennsylvania  office  of  the  United  American  Metals 
Corporation,  at  Philadelphia,  has  been  transferred  to 
Pittsburgh,  where  he  wU  manage  the  sales  of  Syracuse 
babbitt  metals  and  Autocrat  bushing  bronze  in  western 
Pennsylvania. 

A.  A.  Loeffler  has  been  appointed  manager  of  sales 
for  the  Globe  Steel  Tube  Co.,  Chicago,  in  charge  of 
Michigan  territory,  with  headquarters  at  5-169  General 
Motors  Building,  Detroit.  R.  R.  Lally,  formerly  of 
Baltimore,  has  been  appointed  manager  of  sales  in 
charge  of  Eastern  territory,  with  headquarters  at  110 
East  Forty-second  Street,  New  York. 

Bryant  A.  Rhine,  formerly  of  the  Bethlehem  Steel 
Corporation,  has  become  affiliated  with  Hiram  Swank's 
Sons,  Inc.,  Johnstown,  Pa.,  as  assistant  to  the  president, 
succeeding  Albert  A.  Smith,  resigned. 

George  T.  Trundle,  president  Trundle  Engineering 
Co.,  has  been  elected  president  of  the  Cleveland  chapter 
of  the  Society  of  Industrial  Engineers. 

Roy  L.  Kneedler,  formerly  foundry  superintendent 
Climax  Engineering  Co.,  Clinton,  Iowa,  has  been  ap- 
pointed foundry  superintendent  of  French  &  Hecht, 
Davenport,  Iowa. 

Albert  Walton,  formerly  genera)  manager  Bateman 
&  Co.,  Inc.,  has  been  appointed  general  manager  and 
assistant  to  the  president  of  the  Enterprise  Mfg.  Co. 
of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia. 

H.  A.  Wilson  has  been  appointed  manager  of  the 
Detroit  branch  of  the  Gibb  Instrument  Co.,  Bay  City, 
Mich.,  vice  F.  M.  Luchs,  resigned.  Mr.  Wilson  was 
formerly  New  York  manager  for  A.  P.  Munning  &  Co. 

E.  G.  Todd  of  Isbecque,  Todd  &  Co.,  machine  tool 
merchants,  Brussels,  Belgium,  is  spending  a  few  weeks 
in  the  United  States.  During  the  past  week  he  has  been 
at  his  firm's  New  York  office  at  150  Nassau  Street,  and 
this  week  will  leave  on  a  trip  to  various  machine  tool 
plants,  whose  products  he  handles  in  Belgium.  Mr. 
Todd  reports  that  the  importation  of  machine  tools  by 
Belgium  from  the  United  States  is  still  greatly  ham- 
pered by  the  unfavorable  rate  of  exehange. 

Edward  C.  Smith  has  been  appointed  manager  of 
pig-  iron  sales,  with  headquarters  at  Ii-onton,  Ohio,  for 
the  Belfont  Iron  Works  Co.,  Ironton. 

Joseph  Wainwright,  for  many  years  New  England 
district  manager  of  Manning,  Maxwell  &  Moore,  Inc., 
with  headquarters  in  Boston,  has  been  made  Philadel- 
phia district  manager.  W.  B.  Lawton,  heretofore  cov- 
ering the  Hartford,  Conn.,  and  Springfield,  Mass.,  dis- 
tricts and  that  west  of  Spi-ingfield  in  Kew  England,  suc- 
ceeds him  as  New  England  district  manager.  Mr.  Wain- 
wright probably  was  one  of  the  most  widely  knovm  ma- 
chine tool  representatives  in  New  England. 

William  G.  Stebbins,  a  director  in  charge  of  pur- 
chases and  employment  manager  of  the  Millers  Falls 
Tool  Co.,  Millers  Falls,  Mass.,  was  presented  with  a 
gold  watch  last  week  by  the  directors  of  the  company  in 
honor  of  his  50  continuous  years  with  the  company. 

E.  A.  Miller,  chief  engineer  Wiekwire  Spencer  Stee! 
Corporation,  Palmer,  Mass.,  has  resigned  to  accept  a 
position  with  the  Fisk  Rubber  Co.,  Chicopee,  Mass. 

E.  E.  Hall  has  been  made  general  superintendent  of 
the  Saco-Lowell  Shops,  Biddeford,  Me.,  maker  of  tex- 
tile machinery. 

H.  R.  Stuyvesant,  superintendent  of  blast  furnaces 
-■Vlabama  Co.,  Birmingham,  Ala.,  for  the  last  four  years, 
has   resigned. 

H.  H.  Rogers  of  Williams,  White  &  Co.,  Moline,  111., 
has  been  elected  chairman  of  the  Tri-City  group  of  the 
machine  shop  practice  division  of  the  American  Society 
of  Mechanical  Engineers.  Other  officers  are  Charles  A. 
Carlson,  Deere  &  Co.,  Moline,  secretary-treasurer;  A. 
E.  Lindburg,  Moline  Tool  Co.;  Lawrence  Roys,  Western 
Structural  Co.,  Moline;  Harry  Holsington  and  D.  J. 
Luckett,  Davenport,  executive  committee. 

M.  G.  Babcock,  formerly  sales  representative  of  the 
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I/Hclede-Christy  Co.  of  Pennsylv«nia,  has  (succeeded  P. 
M.  Oflill,  resigned,  in  charge  of  the  Pittsburgh  office, 
Uiclede-Christy  Clay  Products  Co.  of  St.  Ix>uis,  at  901 
Oliver  Building. 

George  M.  Verity,  president  American  Rolling  Mill 
Co.,  Mi<l(lletown,  Ohio,  will  be  the  principal  speaker  at 
the  annual  meeting  and  dinner  of  the  West  Virginia 
Manufacturers'  Association  at  Huntington,  W.  Va.,  Nov. 
1.    His  subject  will  be  "Problems  of  Management." 

W.  L.  Delker,  Henderson,  Ky.,  was  elected  president 
of  the  Carriage  Builders'  National  Association  at  the 
annual  meeting  held  in  Cincinnati,  Oct.  3-5.  G.  W.  Hus- 
ton, Cincinnati,  was  elected  secretary  and  treasurer. 

Harry  L.  Brunger,  works  manager  Aultman  &  Tay- 
lor Machinery  Co.,  Mansfield,  Ohio,  for  nine  years,  is 
now  works  manager  of  the  Vulcan  Plow  Co.  of  Evans- 
ville,  Ind. 

J.  B.  Doan,  president  Ameiican  Tool  Works  Co., 
Cincinnati,  and  A.  E.  Robinson,  works  manager,  were 
severely  injured  in  an  automobile  accident  near  Utica, 
N.  Y.,  on  Sept.  30.  They  were  riding  with  W.  H.  Bird- 
sail,  Syracuse,  the  company's  Eastern  representative, 
and  Mrs.  Birdsall,  at  the  time  of  the  accident.  Mr. 
Doan  suffered  severe  lacerations  of  the  scalp,  Mr.  Bird- 
sail  a  broken  collar  bone,  and  Mr.  Robinson  severe 
bruises.  Mr.  Doan  was  taken  to  a  hospital  at  Utica, 
but  his  condition  has  so  improved  that  he  will  be  able 
to  leave  for  home  this  week. 

Palmer  E.  Hanson,  formerly  superintendent  of  one 
of  the  foundries  of  the  Lakey  Foundry  &  Machine  Co., 
Muskegon,  Mich.,  has  become  associated  with  the  Cream 
City  Foundry  Co.,  Milwaukee,  as  general  superintendent. 

William  Ruddy,  formerly  foundry  superintendent 
Grinnell  Co.  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ontario,  sailed 
for  Paris  Sept.  19,  to  take  charge  of  operations  at  the 
new  malleable  and  gray  iron  foundries  of  Andre 
Citroen. 

Charles  F.  Abbott,  recently  with  the  National  Ani- 
line &  Chemical  Co.,  New  York,  and  previously  director 
of  sales  of  the  Celluloid  Co.  of  New  York,  has  been  ap- 
pointed executive  director  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Steel  Construction.  Offices  have  been  taken  at  350 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York.  Lee  H.  Miller,  who  has 
been  managing  director  of  the  institute,  will  continue  as 
chief  engineer  and  will  be  in  charge  of  the  Cleveland 
office.  The  organization  is  devoted  to  the  promotion 
of  the  use  of  structural  steel. 

Waldo  L.  Phillips  of  F.  R.  Phillips  &  Sons  Co.,  iron 
and  steel  importers  and  exporters,  will  have  charge  of 
the  company's  New  York  office  at  50  Church  Street. 
Mr.  Phillips  has  been  in  the  company's  Philadelphia  of- 
fice and  recently  returned  from  a  trip  to  the  Orient. 

H.  E.  Root,  who  represents  the  McClintic-Marshall 
Co.,  Pittsburgh;  Robert  W.  Hunt  &  Co.,  New  York,  and 
F.  R.  Phillips  &  Sons  Co.,  Philadelphia,  in  Yokohama, 
has  cabled  his  principals  that  he  lost  his  wife  and  two 
children  in  the  earthquake.  He  is  on  his  way  back  to 
the  United  States. 

David  Baker,  who  has  been  general  manager  of  the 
steel  works  at  Newcastle,  Australia,  built  some  years 
ago  under  his  direction  for  the  Broken  Hill  Proprietary 
Co.,  Ltd.,  recently  tendered  his  resignation,  which  the 
board  of  directors  received  with  regret.  Mr.  Baker  felt 
that  his  health  would  not  permit  him  to  continue  in  the 
performance  of  his  laborious  duties.  Arrangements 
were  made  by  which  he  will  take  a  leave  of  several 
months,  returning  to  Australia  early  in  the  new  year  to 
aid  in  the  reorganization  made  necessary  by  his  retire- 
ment. Later,  he  will  be  connected  with  the  company 
in  a  consulting  capacity.  Mr.  Baker  sailed  from  Aus- 
tralia for  the  United  States  on  Sept.  6. 

Prof.  John  Airey  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich.,  has  been  made  a  life  member  of  the 
American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers  for  his 
paper  "On  the  Art  of  Milling." 


Edward  A.  Langenbach,  chairman  of  directors 
United  Alloy  Steel  Corporation,  has  been  elected 
trustee,  and  H.  H.  Timkon  a  vice-president  of  the 
McKinley  National  Memorial  Association  at  a  meeting 
held  in  Canton,  Ohio,  Oct.  3. 


A.  L.  Johnson,  chairman  and  managing  director 
of  Rd.  Johnson,  Clapham  &  Morris,  Ltd.,  Manchester, 
England,  manufacturer  of  wire  and  hardware  special- 
ties, and  A.  W.  Shaw  of  the  same  company,  are  in  the 
United  States   on  a   business   trip. 

Fayette  Brown,  who  has  been  vice-president  of  the 
Stewart  Furnace  Co.,  Cleveland,  has  been  elected  pres- 
ident of  the  company  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the 
recent  death  of  his  father,  Harvey  H.  Brown.  Harvey 
H.  Brown,  Jr.,  has  been  elected  vice-president  to  suc- 
ceed his  brother. 


OBITUARY 


Antoine  J.  Langelier,  president  and  treasurer 
Langelier  Mfg.  Co.,  Arlington,  Cranston,  R.  I.,  died  on 
Sept.  19. 

Merritt  Ashmun  Potter,  last  survivor  of  the 
original  incorporators  of  E.  C.  Atkins  &  Co.,  Indiana- 
polis, died  at  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Hospital,  that 
city,  on  Sept.  25,  following  long  illness.  He  had  been 
prominent  in  the  business  and  civic  life  of  Indianapolis 
for  more  than  40  years.  Mr.  Potter  was  bom  in  1855 
at  Clarkston,  Mich.,  and  attended  the  University  of 
Illinois.  He  went  to  Indianapolis  in  1874  and  when 
the  Atkins  company  was  incorporated  11  years  after, 
he  became  treasurer,  in  which  position  he  remained 
until  becoming  secretary  in  1911.  He  held  that  posi- 
tion at  the  time  of  his  death.  Mr.  Potter  will  be  re- 
membered for  his  many  philanthropic  endeavors. 

Charles  Gifford,  sales  manager  Monarch  Steel 
Castings,  Detroit,  died  at  his  home,  Oct.  2,  aged  60 
years,  after  an  illness  of  six  weeks.  Mr.  Gifford  came 
to  Detroit  from  Hudson,  N.  Y.,  25  years  ago,  and  be- 
came connected  with  the  casting  business.  He  had 
been  identified  with  the  Monarch  company  for  the  last 
20  years.  The  company  has  not  been  operating  since 
1920,  during  which  time  Mr.  Gifforil  was  in  charge  of 
the  affairs  of  the  company. 

Benjamin  F.  Aufderheidb,  Sr.,  president  American 
Sash  Weight  Foundry  Co.,  Davenport,  Iowa,  died  Sept. 
22,  aged  65  years. 

John  Geist,  formerly  chief  engineer  Wisconsin 
Bridge  &  Iron  Co.,  and  more  recently  associated  with 
Hool,  Johnson  &  Whitney,  general  contractors,  Mil- 
waukee, died  Sept.  30,  aged  61  years.  He  was  a  native 
of  Norway  and  was  widely  known  as  a  designing  engi- 
neer. 


A  Tribute  to  Dr.  Henry  M.  Howe 

As  a  memorial  to  Dr.  Henry  Marion  Howe  a  service 
will  be  held  in  the  Episcopal  Cathedral  of  St.  John  the 
Divine,  New  York,  on  Pi-iday  afternoon,  Oct.  25,  at  5 
o'clock.  The  service  is  intended  not  only  to  be  a  tribute 
to  an  eminent  scientist,  but  also  to  express  the  rela- 
tion which  exists  between  science  and  religion.  Dr. 
Howe  was  a  lifelong  churchman  and  both  the  authorities 
of  the  cathedral  and  his  fi-iends  in  the  engineering  so- 
cieties have  desired  that  this  public  tribute  should  be 
paid  to  him.  A  large  attendance  is  expected,  and  The 
Iron  Age  urges  that  there  be  a  special  effort  to  make  it 
representative.  The  service  comes  at  the  close  of  the 
afternoon  session  of  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Insti- 
tute's October  meeting  in  New  York,  and  all  members 
of  the  institute  are  asked  to  join  in  the  cathedral  tribute. 
The  principal  address  will  be  made  by  Dr.  Michael  Pupin 
of  Columbia  University. 


Strong  Plea  to  Give  Railroads  a  Rest 

President  of  American  Railway  Association  Urges  Cessa- 
tion of  Political  Agitation  and  Legislation,  Declaring 
Ample  Regulation  Is  Now  Provided 


Boston,  Oct.  9. — A  period  of  rest  from  political  agi- 
tation and  legislation  in  order  to  permit  the  railroads  to 
demonsti-ate  to  the  public  what  they  can  do  under  the 
present  system  of  regulation  was  urged  tonight  by  R.  H. 
Aishton,  president  of  the  American  Railway  Associa- 
tion, addressing  the  New  England  Railroad  Club. 

"With  the  Government,  through  its  different  bodies 
— that  is.  Congress,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion, the  Railroad  Labor  Board  and  the  various  State 
railroad  commissions — exercising  complete  control  over 
the  question  of  rates  charged  by  the  carriers;  the 
amount  paid  for  labor  by  the  carrier;  their  income 
regulated  to  a  'fair  return'  to  be  determined  by  a  Gov- 
ernment institution;  the  value  of  the  carriers'  property, 
upon  which  the  fail-  return  is  based,  also  determined  by 
the  Government;  with  the  power  vested  in  a  Govern- 
ment body  to  determine  whether  or  not  the  management 
is  'honest,  efficient  and  economical'  and  'expenditures 
for  maintenance  of  way  and  structure  reasonable'; 
with  the  question  of  whether  or  not  stocks  and  bonds 
are  to  be  issued  and,  if  so,  in  wha-t  amount,  governed 
by  the  Government,  and  with  all  favoritism  or  unjust 
discrimination  in  favor  of  any  of  the  carriers'  patrons 
expressly  forbidden,  can  anyone  with  reason  contend 
that  the  carriers  are  not  now  under  existing  law  ade- 
quately regulated,  or  that  any  interest  of  the  shipping 
public  is  not  fully  recognized  and  adequately  protected  ? 
If,  then,  no  such  reasonable  contention  can  be  made, 
should  the  carriers  not  be  given  a  period  of  rest  from 
political  agitation  and  legislation,  and  be  permitted  to 
demonstrate  to  the  public  what  they  can  do  under  this 
system  of  regulation?" 

Common  Sense  Needed 

Application  of  "common  horse  sense  treatment"  in 
meeting  the  economic  situation  in  certain  sections  of  the 
country,  for  which  "high  freight  rates"  have  been 
blamed,  was  urged  by  Mr.  Aishton.  As  an  illustration, 
he  said  a  drop  some  time  ago  in  shipments  of  seed 
potatoes  from  Maine  to  the  Southern  trade  was  blamed 
on  freight  rates  by  farmers  and  shippers  in  that  section 
of  the  country.  To  ascertain  the  actual  situation,  he 
said.  President  Todd  of  the  Bangor  &  Aroostook  Rail- 
road proposed  to  the  Aroostook  Potato  Growers'  Asso- 
ciation that  if  it  would  select  a  competent  man  to  inves- 
tigate the  real  reason,  the  railroad  would  pay  all  ex- 
penses. A  man  unknown  to  the  railroad  officials  was 
selected  and  after  visiting  most  of  the  Southern  States, 
he  made  a  report  to  the  Potato  Growers'  Association 
which  was  practically  to  the  effect  that  freight  rates 
had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  Maine  losing  the  seed 
potato  traffic,  but  that  the  real  responsibility  rested  on 
the  potato  shippers  themselves. 

Farmers  Know  Real  Trouble 

"The  result  is,"  said  Mr.  Aishton,  "that  the  farmers 
of  Aroostook  County  now  know  what  the  trouble  is, 
have  quit  their  talk  about  freight  rates  and  are  devot- 
ing their  attention  to  providing  the  real  remedy  for  the 
discovered  trouble.  There  isn't  any  question  that  arises 
regarding  any  phase  of  transportation,  either  in  Kan- 
sas, Texas,  or  the  State  of  Maine,  or  even  Minnesota, 
whether  affecting  potatoes  or  wheat,  or  what-not,  that 
isn't  susceptible  of  similar  treatment. 

"Some  time  it  will  be  found  that  the  remedy  may 
and  does  exist  in  the  transportation  company.  The  rail- 
roads are  just  as  glad  to  know  this  as  anybody  else. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  great  many  of  the  half-baked  and 
unproven  ideas  that  are  today  perverting  the  minds  of 
the  people  in  various  sections  of  the  country,  when  sub- 
mitted to  this  analysis,  are  completely  and  satisfactor- 
ily corrected.  You  will  find  that  the  American  people 
as  a  whole  recognize  the  truth  and  truth  will  prevail." 

Regarding  the  program  unanimously  adopted  by  the 


railroads  of  the  country  last  April  in  New  York  "to 
provide  adequate  transportation  service  in  1923,"  Mr. 
Aishton  said  that  substantial  progress  has  been  made  in 
carrying  it  to  success. 

Heaviest    Car    Loading 

"Loading  of  revenue  freight,"  he  said,  "from  Jan. 
1  this  year  to  Sept.  1,  inclusive,  has  been  the  heaviest 
for  any  corresponding  period  in  history,  being  5,554,- 
042  cars  in  excess  of  the  same  period  in  1922;  7,407,172 
cars  in  excess  of  1921,  and  3,248,151  cars  in  excess  of 
1920.  In  this  period  for  12  weeks  this  year,  loading  has 
been  over  1,000,000  cars  a  week,  with  a  peak  loading  for 
the  week  ended  Sept.  1  of  1,092,567  cars,  which  really 
means  that  when  you  take  into  consideration  the  cars 
awaiting  repairs,  the  cars  held  in  grain  districts  for 
loading  (and  practically  out  of  service  for  a  time),  that 
every  available  car  in  this  country  was  loaded,  moved 
to  its  destination,  unloaded  and  put  back  for  another 
load  in  less  than  two  weeks. 

"The  railroads  also  from  Jan.  1  this  year  to  Sept. 
1  installed  116,117  new  freight  cars  and  2,583  new  loco- 
motives, while  they  also  have  on  order  with  deliveries 
being  made  daily  72,906  new  freight  cars  and  1517  new 
locomotives.  When  it  is  considered  that  this  financmg 
of  equipment  was  very  largely  done  through  borrowed 
money;  that  the  return  of  the  roads  has  been  less  than 
5%  per  cent  on  their  valuation,  it  must  be  evident  that 
the  railroads  making  these  vast  capital  expenditures 
are  dependent  on  the  fairness  and  self  interest  of  the 
American  people. 

Progress  of  Repairs 

"The  program  also  provided  that  locomotives  await- 
ing heavy  repairs  be  reduced  to  15  per  cent  by  Oct.  1. 
This  figure  was  met  on  Sept.  1  and  is  now  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  14.7  per  cent,  the  lowest  number  of  loco- 
motives held  for  repairs  since  the  Car  Service  Division 
has  had  records. 

"The  program  further  provided  that  every  effort 
should  be  made  to  bring  down  the  percentage  of  freight 
cars  awaiting  repairs  to  5  per  cent  by  Oct.  1.  On  Sept. 
1  it  was  7.7.  When  the  figures  are  compiled  for  Octo- 
ber, it  will  be  somewhat  less  than  that.  Despite  the 
handling  of  a  peak  business  this  year,  there  has  been 
a  surplus  of  equipment  in  good  repair  and  ready  for 
business  at  all  times,  and  there  has  not  been  a  single 
day  that  the  entire  transportation  requirements  have 
not  been  reasonably  well  met." 

Mr.  Aishton  said  that  on  Sept.  1  the  average  load 
per  loaded  car  was  28 'A  tons,  which  exceeds  that  for 
the  same  time  last  year  by  SV2  tons  and  1921  by  1  ton. 
The  average  movement  per  car  is  also  7  miles  per  day 
over  1922  and  6  3/10  miles  per  day  over  1921. 

Under  orders  of  the  Car  Service  Division,  he  also 
said  the  Eastern  and  Southern  lines  delivered  to  West- 
ern lines  through  the  gateways  of  Chicago  and  St. 
Louis  alone,  from  April  16  to  Sept.  23  this  year,  114,530 
empty  box  cars  belonging  to  Western  railroads,  as  well 
as  27,200  box  cars  owned  by  Eastern  lines  to  be  used 
for  the  movement  of  crops.  There  has  been  no  com- 
plaint as  to  shortage  of  box  cars  or  refrigerator  cars 
in  any  territory  up  to  this  time. 


Despite  the  fact  that  the  plant  of  the  British  Empire 
Steel  Corporation,  Sydney,  N.  S.,  is  actively  engaged 
and  the  x;ompany  is  contemplating  blowing  in  an  addi- 
tional blast  furnace,  and  plans  putting  in  operation  an- 
other battery  of  coke  ovens,  the  company  has  closed 
down  another  slope  of  its  Bell  Island  iron  mines,  throw- 
ing some  300  men  out  of  employment.  This  is  the 
second  time  within  a  few  weeks  that  mining  operations 
have  been  curtailed. 
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Week  Devoted  to  Manawement  Problems 

iManaKcnicnt  Weok  will  be  observed  thiouKhout  the 
country  beginning  Oct.  22,  and  meetings  in  leading 
industrial  centers  are  being  planned.  Organization  of 
the  country  into  17  areas  under  the  direction  of  a 
national  committee  is  proceeding  from  headquarters 
in  Cleveland,  John  Younger,  representing  the  American 
Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  being  chairman  of  the 
committee.  Other  members  are  V.  P.  Gefline,  National 
Association  of  Cost  Accountants;  J.  F.  Price,  Society 
of  Industrial  Engineers;  Keppele  Hall,  Taylor  Society, 
and  D.  W.  K.  Peacock,  American  Management  Asso- 
ciation. 

Two  meetings  will  be  held  in  New  York  and  Chicago 
and  in  central  Ohio  a  series  of  meetings  will  be  held 
under  the  auspices  of  Ohio  State  University.  Pitts- 
burgh, Atlanta,  Birmingham,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis, 
Memphis,  Chattanooga,  Boston  and  Seattle  are  other 
cities  in  which  meetings  will  take  place.  A  two-day 
meeting  will  be  carried  out  in  Detroit  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Society  of  Industrial  Engineers.  Nebraska 
and  other  State  engineering  bodies  are  also  arranging 
management  events.  During  the  week  a  meeting  will 
be  held  at  Tulsa,  Okla.,  in  connection  with  the  Inter- 
national Petroleum  Exposition. 

The  general  aim  of  management  week  is  to  pro- 
mote the  science  of  management,  which  has  developed 
rapidly  and  now  includes  problems  not  only  of  pro- 
duction, but  of  finance,  purchasing,  sales,  accounting 
and  personnel  administration.  "Can  management  be 
measured?"  is  one  of  the  questions  which  will  be  dis- 
cussed. 


New  England  Foundrymen's  Association 

The  New  England  Foundrymen's  Association  held 
its  regular  October  meeting  on  the  evening  of  the 
tenth  at  the  Exchange  Club,  Boston.  George  Furman, 
sales  manager  Beardsley-Piper  Co.,  Chicago,  was  the 
chief  speaker  of  the  evening.  His  talk  was  on  sand 
machinery  and  its  uses  and  covered  a  wide  range  of 
foundry  work,  including  general  jobbing,  automobile 
cylinder,  sanitary  ware  and  harvesting  machinery 
molding  operations,  and  was  illustrated  with  moving 
pictures. 

Walter  M.  Saunders,  Saunders  &  Franklin,  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.,  and  'R.  F.  Harrington,  Hunt-Spiller  Mfg. 
Corporation,  South  Boston,  both  members  of  the  com- 
mittee on  standardization  of  sands,  etc.,  American  Foun- 
drymen's Association,  also  were  speakers,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  sands  and  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  prac- 
tices outlined  by  the  committee.  The  meeting  was 
largely  attended. 


Welding  Society  to  Meet  in  Pittsburgh 

The  American  Welding  Society  will  hold  its  third 
fall  meeting  at  the  Fort  Pitt  Hotel,  Pittsburgh,  Oct. 
24  to  26.  Welding  in  all  of  its  phases  will  be  dis- 
cussed and  inspection  trips  will  be  a  feature. 

An  industrial  application  session  will  include  a 
report  on  the  industrial  applications  of  welding  and 
its  possibilities  by  E.  H.  Ewertz.  general  manager, 
Moore  Plant,  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Eliza- 
beth, N.  J.  T.  F.  Barton,  master  mechanic,  Delaware, 
Lackawanna  &  Western  Railroad,  and  president  of  the 
society,  will  address  the  convention  on  the  "General 
Relations  of  the  Society  to  the  Industry,"  and  C.  A. 
Adams,  director  American  Bureau  of  Welding,  will 
speak  on  the  "Technical  Work  of  the  Society."  The 
fall  dinner  will  be  held  on  the  opening  day. 

The  arc  welding  of  non-ferrous  metals,  structural 
steel  and  thin  sheet  metal,  the  speed  and  cost  of  weld- 
ing, and  standards  of  arc  welding  will  be  discussed  at 
a  meeting  of  the  electric  arc  welding  committee,  and  a 
review  of  available  information  on  the  gas  welding  of 
pipe  lines  and  manganese  steel  will  be  presented  at  a 
session  of  the  gas  welding  committee.  It  is  expected 
that  at  the  meeting  of  the  committee  on  the  training 
of  operators  the  course  on  the  training  of  arc  welders 
will  be  completed.  This  course  will  be  similar  to  the 
course  for  the  training  of  oxy-acetylene  welders,  which 


was  outlined  in  The  Iron  Age  of  May  3,  page  i:i04. 

An  inspection  trip  to  the  Homestead  works  of  the 
Carnegie  Steel  Co.,  which  will  include  a  visit  to  the 
open-hearth,  blooming  mill  and  welding  divisions,  is 
planned  for  Oct.  26.  A  trip  will  also  be  made  to  the 
plant  of  the  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co.,  East 
Pittsburgh.  Luncheon  will  be  provided  by  the  West- 
inghouse company.  Members  of  the  society  have  been 
invited  to  attend  the  annual  dinner  and  meeting  of 
the  Pittsburgh  Railway  Club,  to  be  held  Oct.  24. 

"Welding  and  Insurance"  is  the  subject  of  a  paper 
by  A.  D.  Risteen,  director  of  technical  research. 
Travelers'  Insurance  Co.,  which  will  be  presented  at 
the  last  session.  The  paper  explains  the  attitude 
of  the  insurance  companies  toward  gas  and  electric 
welding,  and  outlines  the  relation  between  welding  and 
insurance  in  the  past.  The  "Railroad  Situation"  will 
be  discussed  at  this  session  by  G.  D.  Ogden,  traffic 
manager,    Pennsylvania    System,    Pittsburgh. 


The  fall  meeting  of  the  Eastern  States  Blast  Fur- 
nace and  Coke  Oven  Association  held  at  the  Westmore- 
land Country  Club,  Pittsburgh,  Friday,  Oct.  .5,  was 
featured  by  a  paper,  "Combustibility  of  Coke,"  by 
Harold  J.  Rose,  Koppers  Co.  laboratory,  Mellon  In- 
stitute of  Industrial  Research,  Pittsburgh.  Mr.  Rose 
touched  upon  the  laboratory  methods  of  testing  coke 
and  also  attacked  the  claim  made  in  some  recent  Gov- 
ernment reports  that  combustibility  was  not  a  factor 
in  coke.  Discussion  of  the  paper  converged  on  the 
latter  phase  with  several  attaches  of  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  participating.  E.  T.  Vogel,  Youngstown  Sheet 
&  Tube  Co.,  Youngstown,  president  of  the  association, 
was  chairman  of  the  meeting. 


COMING  MEETINGS 

October 

American  Society  for  Steel   Treating.    Oct.    S    to 

12.  Annual  convention,  Motor  Square  Garden, 
Pittsburgh.  W.  H.  Eisenman.  4600  Prospect  Av- 
enue,  Cleveland,    secretary. 

American  Engineering  Council  of  the  Feilerateil 
American  Engineering  Societies.  Oct.  12  and  13. 
Meeting  at  Rochester,  N.  T.  L.  W.  Wallace,  26 
Jackson  Place,    Washington,   secretary. 

We.st  Virginia  and  Kentucky  Association  of 
Mining.  Sleclianical  and  Electrical  Engineers.  Oct. 
19  and  20.  Third  annual  convention,  Hotel  Fred- 
erick,   Huntington,    W.    Va. 

American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineer.s.  Oct. 
23  and  24.  Regional  meeting,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
E.  C.  Patterson,  general  manager  Chattanooga 
, Boiler  &  Tank  Co.,  Chattanooga,  in  charge  of 
details. 

National  Association  of  Farm  Eaniiiment  Manu- 
facturers. Oct.  24,  25  and  26.  Thirteenth  annual 
convention,  Statler  Hotel,  Cleveland.  J.  B.  Bar- 
tholomew,   Peoria,    111.,    president. 

American  Wehling  Society.  Oct.  24,  25  and  2G. 
Pall  meeting,  Pittsburgh.  M.  M.  Kelly,  33  West 
Thirty-ninth   Street,   New    York,   secretary. 

American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute.  Oct.  25. 
fall  meeting  in  New  York;  Oct.  26.  visit  to  Aber- 
deen Proving  Ground,  Md.  B.  A.  S.  Clarke,  40 
Rector  Street.   New   York,    secretary. 

Society  of  Automotive  Engineers.  Oct.  25  and 
26.  Production  meeting  at  Cleveland.  Coker  F. 
Clarkson,  29  West  Thirty-ninth  Street.  New  York, 
general  manager. 

American  Gear  Mannfactnrers*  ,\ssociatioii.  Oct. 
25,  26  and  27.  Fall  meeting.  Mountain  House, 
Lake  Mohonk,  N.  Y.  T.  W.  Owen,  2443  Prospect 
Avenue,    Cleveland,    secretary. 

American  Management  Assoointion.  Oct.  20  to 
Nov.  1.  Annual  convention,  Hotel  Astor,  New- 
York       W     J     D    Tf  '      20    V-s     ■    '^'■--t     c;-"S 
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MECHANICALIZATION 

For   Coal  Mine   and   Other   Labor   Ills — Average 
Mentality  the  Factor 

Asserting  that  the  preponderance  of  the  nation's 
workers  are  subnormal,  Thomas  A.  Stroup,  superin- 
tendent of  the  Utah  Fuel  Co.,  Clear  Creek,  Utah,  says, 
in  a  survey  of  the  cause  and  growth  of  unionism  among 
the  coal  miners,  prepared  for  the  American  Institute 
of  Mining  and  Metallurgical  Engineers,  that  unionism, 
called  "an  unnatural  condition,"  can  be  checked  in  the 
mining  industry  by  a  thorough  mechanicalization  of 
the  mines. 

"The  first  steps  in  checking  the  spread  of  unionism 
in  the  coal  mines  and  in  restoring  the  industry  to  a 
>ound  position,  on  labor  at  least,  will  be,"  says  Mr. 
.Stroup,  "to  abolish  the  contract  system,  to  mechanicalize 
the  mines  thoroughly,  to  standardize  every  operation 
down  to  the  minutest  detail  so  that  no  responsibility 
of  any  kind  will  fall  on  the  worker. 

"In  the  metal  mines  the  tradition  of  the  individual 
miner,  capable  and  responsible,  has  been  abolished, 
the  mines  have  been  thoroughly  mechanicalized,  all 
operations  have  been  standardized,  nothing  has  been 
left  to  the  initiative  or  judgment  of  the  miner  himself. 

"The  trade  of  metal  miner  has  ceased  to  exist;  they 
are  now  all  mine  workers  fitting  into  the  niches  and 
conforming  to  the  routine  laid  out  by  their  managers, 
and  are  certainly  more  efficient,  more  contented,  and 
happier  than  in  the  old  days  of  the  individual  worker. 
Engineers  have  brought  these  things  about  even  though 
they  were  not  always  cognizant  of  the  fundamental 
reasons  for  their  desirability. 

"In  coal  mining,  on  the  other  hand,  the  tradition  of 
the  individual  worker  has  been  maintained,  even  ex- 
tended; mechanicalization  has  been  very  slowly  and 
reluctantly  brought  about;  operations  at  the  face  are 
left  to  the  judgment  of  the  miner  himself.  The  in- 
fluence of  the  engineer  has  scarcely  been  felt  in  the 
coal  mining  industry.  This  has  caused  to  exist  a 
group  of  skilled  workers  intensely  jealous  of  their 
special  knowledge  and  easily  maintained  in  compact 
organizations  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  other  men 
from  acquiring  or  utilizing  this  special  knowledge,  and 
incidentally  of  exploifing  their  employers. 

"The  parallel  between  the  metal  workers  and  the 
railroad  employees  is  exactly  the  same  as  between  the 
two  groups  of  miners.  The  metal  workers  have  been 
made  to  fit  into  vast  routine  organizations,  but  the 
tradition  of  individual  skill  still  holds  the  railroad 
workers  in  its  grasp;  that  element  has  not  been  re- 
moved from  train  operation. 

Routine  Maker  of   Machine  Parts  Notably   Contented. 

"But  the  routine  maker  of  machine  parts  is  apt 
to  be  more  pleased  with  his  job,  more  contented  and 
in  every  way  better  off  personally  than  the  skilled 
railroad  man,  with  his  exaggerated  ideas  of  his  own 
consequence  and  his  exercise  of  individual  judgment, 
initiative  and  skill ;  things  made  so  much  of  by  ignorant 
social  workers  and  union  leaders,  but  which  perhaps 
not  more  than  one-fourth  of  even  this  relatively  in- 
telligent group  possess  the  natural  brain  equipment 
continuously  to  perform  with  safety  to  their  mental 
equilibrium. 

"This  condition  is  closely  related  to  the  breakdown 
of  certain  intellects  under  the  strain  of  modern  civiliza- 
tion, and  the  fact  that  the  routine  worker  relieved 
of  the  stress  of  making  independent  decisions  keeps  his 
mental  poise  much  better  than  the  responsible  worker. 
Not  the  least  of  the  crimes  of  our  educational  system 
has  been  to  teach  the  mental  equality  of  men." 

It  has  been  shown,  according  to  Mr.  Stroup,  that 
■">0  per  cent  of  the  nation's  population  is  under  de- 
velopment mentally,  and  that  it  is  incapable  of  self- 
direction  or  of  exercising  independent  judgment.  It 
i.s!  probable,  he  says,  that  from  80  to  90  per  cent  are 
incapable  of  clear  thinking  or  self-direction.  In  view 
of  this,  he  finds  the  great  success  of  the  modern  fac- 
tory system  not  surprising,  and  the  cause  of  the  failure 
of  all  the  well  intentioned  schemes  of  employee  par- 


ticipation in  management,  profit  sharing,  etc.,  is  made 
clear. 

"This  simple  fact  of  the  preponderance  of  the  sub- 
normal in  our  working  population,"  he  continues, 
"must  be  the  point  of  departure  for  all  successful 
schemes  of  employer-employee  relationship,  and  its  full 
import  and  significance  must  be  grasped  by  every  in- 
dustrial manager.  It  must  also  be  the  basis  of  an  educa- 
tion system  to  supersede  the  present  nightmare  of 
experiments  in  public  schools  and  of  many  things, 
social  and  political;  but  this  knowledge  also  brings 
greater  responsibility  to  management  and  greater  op- 
portunity for  service  to  mankind,  a  responsibility  and 
opportunity  which  past  experience  tells  us  will  not  be 
shirked." 


Employment  Conditions 

In  the  September  report  of  the  Industrial  Commis- 
sioner of  New  York  State  employment  in  the  State  is 
compared  with  the  high  point  of  1919-20  and  the  low 
point  between  1920  and  1922.  Based  on  the  earlier  high 
point  as  a  100  per  cent,  only  two  of  the  12  items  in 
metal  working  industries  are  now  above  100,  these  be- 
ing heating  apparatus  at  12.5  and  railroad  equipment 
and  repairs  at  102.  These  reached  a  low  point  during 
the  intervening  period  at  62  per  cent  and  44  per  cent 
respectively,  the  low  being  in  each  case  about  20  months 
previous  to  the  present  high.  All  other  items  show  a 
considerably  lower  employment  volume  now  than  in 
1919-20,  as  indicated  in  the  table: 

Percentage    Based  on  High  Points 
of  1919-20 
Low  High 

Industry  of  1920-22         of  1922-23 

Shipbuilding    19  32 

Iron    and    steel 24  82 

Firearms,   tools  and  cutlery 32  62 

Automotive     44  66 

Railroad   equipment  and    repairs...      44  102 

Structural   iron   and   steel 48  80 

Jewelry    and    silverware 49  69 

Instruments  and  appliances 50  86 

Sheet  metal  and  hardware 51  82 

Machinery  and  electrical  goods....      54  84 

Brass,  copper  and   aluminum 55  90 

Heating   apparatus    62  125 

Heavy  building  construction  accounts  for  the  very 
high  position  of  heating  apparatus.  Sheet  metal  and 
hardware  and  structural  iron  and  steel  fall  also  into 
this  same  building  movement. 


Graphite  Crucibles  of  American  Materials 

As  the  result  of  experiments  conducted  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  through  the  Bureau  of  Mines, 
it  is  indicated  that  American  graphites,  bonded  with 
American  clays,  can  be  used  in  substitution  for  foreign 
graphites  in  the  manufacture  of  crucibles  for  the 
melting  of  steel. 

In  the  past,  American  crucible  makers  have  given 
preference  to  graphite  imported  from  Ceylon  and  Mad- 
agascar, the  Ceylon  graphite  having  been  preferred, 
when  available.  In  the  Bureau  of  Mines  experiments, 
made  under  the  direction  of  the  Ceramic  experiment 
station,  Columbus,  Ohio,  graphites  from  Alabama, 
Texas,  Montana,  New  York,  and  Canada  were  tested 
in  comparison  with  graphites  from  Ceylon  and  Mad- 
agascar. When  all  factors  were  taken  into  considera- 
tion, the  Texas  and  Alabama  graphites  gave  superior 
service  to  those  from  foreign  lands.  The  analysis  of 
the  steel  after  the  first  melts  showed  that  the  Texas 
and  Alabama  graphites  carbonized  the  steel  less  than 
did  the  graphites  from  Ceylon.  This  low-carbonizing 
feature  is  important  because  it  permits  the  production 
of  a  steel  of  more  nearly  the  desired  analysis.  A  pre- 
liminary report  of  these  experiments  is  given  in  Serial 
2512,  "Granhite  from  stcol-melting  crucibles,"  by  R.  T. 
StuU  and  G.  A.  Bole,  which  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  Bureau  of  Mines,  Wa.sh- 
ington,  D.  C. 

The  Standard  Tank  Car  Co.,  Sharon,  Pa.,  has  se- 
cured a  large  order  for  box  cars  from  the  Ford  Motor 
Co.,  and  is  maintaining  operations  at  its  plant  at  close 
to  normal  basis,  with  assurance  of  continuing  on  this 
schedule  with  present  orders  on  hand  until  well  after 
the  first  of  the  year. 


Foiiiidrymen  Tour  France  and  Belgium 

Industries  Goiiifj  Forward  in  War-Racked  Districts — Visits  to  the 

Famous  Coekerill  Works,  the  Harvester  Plant  at 

Li  He  and  to  a  Historic  Fort 


BY    HENRY    M.    LANE 


Paris,  Fiiance,  Sept.  25. — You  will  be  interested 
in  some  account  of  the  trip  through  France  and  Bel- 
gium taken  liy  the  Americans  who  attended  the  recent 
international  congress  of  foundrymen. 

I  joined  the  party  here  in  Paris  after  the  conven- 
tion and  we  left  on  the  night  of  Sept.  18,  going  to 
Nancy.  The  next  morning  we  visited  a  salt  mine 
about  12  miles  from  Nancy.  We  went  down  to  a  depth 
of  570  ft.  and  saw  them  mining  salt  by  the  present 
methods.  We  also  saw  the  old  workings  where  they 
used  to  mine  by  a  combination  of  washing  and  entering 
by  means  of  water  and  then  subsequently  blasting 
against  this  opening  from  the  sides.  This  method 
had  to  be  abandoned  about  45  years  ago  on  account 
of  the  fact  that  the  salt  is  underlaid  with  a  marl. 
The  water  softened  the  marl  and  some  of  the  pillars 
crushed  into  the  marl  causing  a  partial  cave  in  the 
mine.  The  French  Government  then  passed  a  law 
against  this  method  of  mining.  At  present  they  are 
mining  by  the  regular  pillar  and  stall  method  by  which 
they  remove  75  per  cent  of  the  salt,  and  they  are 
working  a  vein  approximately  20  ft.  thick.  The  salt 
measures  themselves  are  several  hundred  feet  deep, 
but  the  upper  part  is  not  pure  enough  to  be  mined 
for  packing  salt. 

After  looking  at  some  of  the  galleries,  of  which 
there  are  over  20  miles  in  a  mine,  we  were  taken  to 
a  chamber  fitted  up  as  a  reception  room  and  there 
found  a  table  of  salt  on  which  were  set  out  for  our 
lunch  delicious  cakes  and  champagne.  Each  member 
of  the  party  was  also  given  choice  samples  of  rock 
salt. 

On  the  surface  we  were  shown  two  plants  where 
table  salt  or  cattle  salt  was  being  made  by  evaporating 
brine  solutions.  One  of  the  plants  was  using  the  waste 
heat  from  the  soda  works. 

In  the  afternoon  we  visited  a  cut  glass  works,  and 
saw  the  entire  process  of  making  beautiful  cut  glass 
ware,  including  vases  having  two  colors  of  glass,  one 
laid  over  the  other.  They  were  subsequently  cut  in 
such  a  way  as  to  make  beautiful  patterns  of  the  two 
colors.  This  plant  specializes  in  wine  glasses,  tumblers 
and  perfume  bottles. 

Over  Historic   Battle   Grounds 

The  next  morning  we  took  motor  cars  to  see  the 
battle  front,  back  of  Verdun.  We  passed  a  portion 
of  the  Argonne  Forest  where  the  American  soldiers 
fought,  and  visited  two  American  cemeteries,  one  con- 
taining 6000  graves  and  the  other  14,000.  After  visit- 
ing a  number  of  the  towns  that  had  been  destroyed, 
we  came  to  a  German  officers'  headquarters  where  we 
saw  their  massive  concrete  dug-outs  and  underground 
hospital  for  first  aid;  later  circling  through  the  battle- 
I  fields  up  the  ravine  known  before  the  war  as  the 
"Ravine  of  the  Lady"  and  during  the  war  as  the 
"Valley  of  Death."  All  along  this  front  the  trenches 
are  still  intact  and  the  dug-outs  in  position,  though 
many  of  them  are  caving  in.  The  wire  entanglements 
are  just  as  they  were  left,  the  French  entanglements 
being  supported  by  wooden  staves,  and  most  of  those 
of  the  Germans  by  steel  staves.  We  visited  Fort  Dumo, 
one  of  the  two  forts  taken  by  the  Germans;  then 
motored  to  Verdun  where  we  had  tea.  I  forgot  to  say 
that  we  had  lunch  at  St.  Mihiel,  which  was  the  point 
from   which    the    American    troops    started    their   first 

1     principal  offensive. 

>  After  tea  at  Verdun  we  motored  to   Metz.     This 

region    between   Nancy   and    Metz    was   the    principal 

•Extracts  from  a  private  letter  from  Mr.  Lane  to  friends 
in  the  United  States.  Mr.  Lane  lias  been  engaged  for  some 
time  on  the  erection  of  a  large  foundry  nt  tlie  Citroen  auto- 
mobile plant  in  Paris. 


steel  making  region  of  France  before  the  war.  The 
Germans  showed  a  great  deal  of  spite  in  the  way 
they  destroyed  plants  in  this  region.  At  present  a 
considerable  number  of  the  blast  furnaces  are  in  oper- 
ation, but  many  are  idle  on  account  of  the  lack  of  coke. 
Through    Luxemburg   to   Belgium 

We  had  only  a  few  hours  in  Metz  on  Friday  morn- 
ing and  after  that  took  train  for  Liege.  This  brought 
us  through  Luxemburg.  There  was  a  decided  con- 
trast between  the  condition  of  the  country  we  had 
passed  through  in  France,  which  had  been  so  thorough- 
ly destroyed  by  the  Germans,  and  the  little  country 
of  Luxemburg  which  showed  no  destruction.  As  soon 
as  we  passed  the  Luxemburg  border  into  Belgium  we 
began  to  see  signs  of  terrible  destruction  and  some  of 
our  party  were  able  to  tell  us  of  the  way  in  which 
the  various  mills  and  mines  which  we  passed  had  been 
wrecked. 

We  reached  Liege  in  the  evening  and  the  next 
morning  were  taken  in  charge  by  the  Belgian  Foundry- 
men's  Association.  President  I.  Leonard  was  ably 
seconded  by  Marcel  Remy  and  Hyacinthe  Proyard, 
together  with  other  members  of  the  association.  The 
members  were  given  the  choice  of  visiting  a  number 
of  works,  including  a  brass  mill,  a  pipe  foundry,  the 
National  Arms  Works  where  typewriters,  automobile 
castings,  firearms,  and  many  other  products  are  turned 
out. 

Large  Use  of  Gas  Engines 

The  largest  party  visited  the  noted  Coekerill  Works. 
This  company  has  its  own  coal  mines,  iron  mines, 
blast  furnaces,  steel  mills  and  general  engineering 
works.  In  the  power  plant  are  two  pairs  of  gas  en- 
gines, each  engine  being  of  8000  hp.,  the  two  pairs 
representing  a  total  of  32,000  hp.  In  addition  to  this 
they  have  something  over  40,000  hp.  of  other  gas 
engines  operating  smaller  electrical  units  for  blowing 
air  for  the  blast  furnaces. 

This  region  has  an  exceedingly  interesting  arrange- 
ment for  the  general  distribution  of  power  to  the  dif- 
ferent industries.  The  current  generated  by  blast  fur- 
nace gas  at  the  different  blast  furnaces  and  by-product 
gas  at  the  coke  ovens  is  all  handled  through  central 
stations  so  that  each  concern  can  draw  from  the  cen- 
tral what  it  requires  and  the  balance  of  the  power  is 
turned  over  to  the  public  utility  coi-porations.  An 
arrangement  of  this  kind  tends  to  conserve  coal. 

The  party  were  much  interested  in  the  gray  iron 
and  steel  foundries  at  the  Coekerill  Works  and  also 
in  the  extensive  machine  shops. 

After  lunch  the  Belgian  Foundrymen's  Association 
had  a  rare  treat  arranged  for  the  visiting  members. 
The  party  was  taken  in  automobiles  to  the  fort  which 
was  the  last  to  surrender,  and  here  they  were  conducted 
through  the  fort  by  the  commander  who  was  in  charge 
of  it  at  the  time  of  the  surrender.  The  Germans  had 
cleared  up  some  of  the  debris  about  the  fort  and  ar- 
ranged steps  and  walks  so  as  to  use  it  as  a  show  place 
to  illustrate  how  destructive  the  German  cannon  were. 
But  the  value  of  the  fort  is  well  shown  when  one  con- 
siders that  for  six  days  the  commander  had  very  little 
difficulty  in  silencing  every  battery  of  guns  that  the 
Germans  brought  into  action  against  him,  preventing 
the  Germans  from  moving  toward  Brussels,  since  he 
had  both  the  wagon  road  and  the  railroad  under  his 
guns. 

The  Germans  finally  constructed  heavy  concrete 
foundations  in  the  town  and  mounted  42  cm.  guns  on 
them.  They  also  arranged  for  simultaneous  fire  from 
many  batteries  of  smaller  caliber  from  positions  cover- 
ing approximately  two-thirds  of  a  circle  surrounding 
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the  fort.  For  26  hours  the  fort  was  under  continuous 
bombardment,  with  an  average  of  between  20  and  30 
shells  a  minute  falling  on  it.  In  spite  of  this  terrific 
bombardment,  it  was  not  until  several  direct  hits  had 
been  made  by  the  42  cm.  shells  that  they  were  able 
to  do  any  material  damage,  the  final  destruction  of  the 
fort  being  caused  by  the  explosion  of  its  own  magazine. 
The  garrison  consisted  of  only  550  men,  of  whom  176 
are  still  alive.  Practically  every  man  in  the  fort  at 
the  time  of  the  explosion  of  the  magazine  was  wounded, 
and  they  were  subsequently  taken  prisoners.  Approxi- 
mately one-half  of  the  garrison  were  killed  by  the  ex- 
plosion of  the  magazine,  and  today  lie  buried  under 
the  ruins  of  the  fort. 

In  spite  of  the  terrific  bombardment  none  of  the 
gun  turrets  was  put  out  of  business  until  the  ex- 
plosion of  the  magazine,  though  several  of  them  show 
evidence  of  having  been  struck  by  large  shells  which 
exploded  on  the  surface  of  the  turrets. 

Dinner  With  Belgian  Foundrymen 

In  the  evening  the  Belgian  Foundrymen's  Associa- 
tion gave  their  visitors  a  dinner  which  will  long  be 
remembered.  The  dinner  was  all  that  could  be  asked 
in  every  respect,  but  what  will  always  remain  with 
the  visitors  was  the  evidence  of  hearty  good  fellowship 
and  the  way  in  which  our  Belgian  friends  entertained 
us  with  singing  and  recitations  in  both  the  languages 
spoken  there. 

On  Sunday  morning  the  party  took  train  for  Brus- 
sels and  on  Sunday  afternoon  were  shown  the  many 
interesting  sights  of  this  old  city,  ranging  all  the  way 
from  a  view  of  a  portion  of  the  old  wall  which  was 
built  in  the  ninth  century  down  to  many  points  of 
interest  in  connection  with  the  recent  war.  Probably 
the  thing  which  touched  both  British  and  American 
members  most  was  a  visit  to  the  place  where  Edith 
Cavell  met  her  fate.  Few  of  us  realize  that  on  this 
same  spot  over  50  others  met  a  similar  fate,  including 
a  French  nurse  who  was  killed  in  the  same  way. 


A  fitting  climax  for  this  day  was  a  visit  to  the 
site  where  the  balloons  for  the  James  Gordon  Bennett 
cup  race  were  sent  up.  The  day  was  anything  but 
suitable  for  a  balloon  race.  During  the  afternoon  there 
were  many  little  showers  and  the  wind  was  irregular 
on  the  surface,  though  it  blew  at  a  considerable  speed 
on  a  higher  level.  The  balloons  were  far  too  close 
together  and  this  resulted  in  such  damage  to  two  of 
them  that  they  could  not  go  up,  and  we  could  not  help 
but  feel  that  the  race  should  have  been  postponed. 
Subsequent  accidents  certainly  bore  out  this  belief. 
Harvester  Company's  French  Plant 

On  Monday  morning  the  party  left  the  charming 
Belgian  capital  for  Lille,  where  they  were  met  by  repre- 
sentatives of  the  International  Harvester  Co.  After 
lunch  at  the  hotel  the  party  went  by  automobile  to 
the  plant  of  the  International  Harvester  Co.,  and  all 
were  much  interested  in  seeing  this  typical  American 
plant  operating  in  a  French  setting.  Naturally,  the 
foundrymen  spent  most  time  in  the  gray  iron  and 
malleable  foundries. 

After  a  visit  to  the  works,  refreshments  were 
served  and  a  very  delightful  hour  spent  with  the  host 
of  the  occasion.  The  party  then  returned  to  the  hotel 
and  all  were  tired  enough  to  turn  in  early.  On  Tues- 
day morning  they  came  by  rail  through  the  battle- 
swept  section  down  to  Paris.  Though  the  French  have 
done  an  almost  unbelieveable  amount  of  work  in  the 
rebuilding  of  this  region,  there  is  still  much  to  see 
as  a  result  of  the  terrible  destruction  due  to  the  heavy 
fighting  which  took  place  here.  In  one  place  close  to 
the  track  an  abandoned  tank  was  left  in  the  position 
where  it  had  been  stopped  by  shell  fire,  and  every  town 
showed  sections  which  were  still  in  ruins. 

President  Clanier  and  several  other  members  left 
the  party  in  Brussels  and  went  to  Switzerland,  while 
other  members  tarried  in  Belgium.  Three  members 
of  the  British  Foundrymen's  Association  accompanied 
the  American  party. 


Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Corporation's  Service 
Station  at  Memphis 

Pittsburgh,  Oct.  8.— The  Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel 
Corporation  late  last  week  exer<;ised  an  option  it  re- 
cently took  on  an  8-acre  site  on  the  Mississippi  River 
at  Memphis,  Tenn.,  on  which  it  will  soon  begin  the 
construction  of  a  steel  distributing  and  storage  depot 
with  rail  and  river  terminal,  which  will  be  used  as  a 
service  station  in  supplying  the  South  and  Southwest 
with  the  company's  products.  While  this  terminal 
is  primarily  for  the  purpose  of  handling  and  stocking 
barge  shipments  of  the  company  and  full  advantage 
will  be  taken  of  the  river  stages  to  ship  as  heavily  as 
possible  that  way,  the  company  also  plans  rail  ship- 
ments to  that  point.  The  company  for  the  past  two 
years  has  made  Memphis  the  Southern  terminus  of  its 
river  shipments  for  transfer  by  rail  to  interior 
Southern  and  Southwestern  points  and  this  experience 
has  disclosed  that  Memphis  enjoys  exceptional  rail- 
road freight  rate  advantages  for  distribution  in  this 
manner.  Establishment  of  the  terminal  for  the  com- 
pany's own  use,  W.  T.  Mossman,  who  directs  the  Jones 
&  Laughlin  down  river  shipments,  says,  does  not  mean 
that  it  is  proposed  to  compete  with  the  existing  munic- 
ipal terminals  and  indeed  that  the  company  would 
probably  from  time  to  time  continue  to  use  the  public 
terminals  in  addition  to  its  own  facilities. 

The  Jones  &  Laughlin  terminal  site  is  on  the  Wolf 
River  industrial  canal,  Memphis  Harbor,  a  short  dis- 
tance north  of  the  municipal  terminal,  and  is  served 
by  the  Illinois  Central  and  Belt  Line  railroads,  the 
latter  running  around  the  city  of  Memphis  and  afford- 
ing connections  with  nine  trunk  line  roads  operating 
in  and  out  of  that  city.  In  addition  to  railroad  dis- 
tribution facilities,  Memphis  also  is  a  port  of  call  of  the 
Federal  Barge  Line,  which  will  enable  the  company  to 
ship  steel  by  river  to  New  Orleans  and  for  export 
from  that  point. 

The  company's   next  river   shipment,  to  consist  of 


nine  steel  barges  each  of  850  tons  capacity  in  tow  of 
the  steamer  Warren  Elsey,  is  scheduled  to  leave  the 
company's  steel  mills  on  the  Ohio  and  Monongahela 
Rivers  here  during  the  last  week  of  this  month  for 
Louisville,  Evansville,  St.  Louis  and  Memphis.  At 
these  cities,  the  contents  of  the  barges  will  be  distri- 
buted inland  by  rail.  Considerable  material  for  the 
Texas  and  Wyoming  oil  fields  is  being  delivered  in 
this  manner,  going  from  1000  to  1200  miles  by  river 
and  1100  to  1300  miles  by  rail.  This  tow  will  par- 
ticipate in  the  formal  opening  of  the  new  floating 
terminal  at  Memphis  on  Nov.  15. 


Electric  Smelting  of  Zinc  Ores 

The  electric  smelting  of  zinc  ores  for  the  production 
of  spelter  can  now  be  termed  metallurgically  feasible, 
according  to  B.  M.  O'Harra,  associate  metallurgist  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  attached  to  the  Miss- 
issippi Valley  experiment  station  of  the  Bureau  of 
Mines.  The  question  of  cost  then  becomes  of  para- 
mount importance.  Up  to  the  present  time,  the  plants 
in  Norway  and  Sweden  are  the  only  ones  that  have 
been  able  to  achieve  commercial  success.  Little  data 
on  their  costs  are  available,  but  the  plants  have  been 
able  continuously  to  maintain  and  expand  their  oper- 
ations during  more  than  15  years.  They  are  favored 
by  having  very  cheap  power  available,  and  it  is  prob- 
able that  their  process  would  not  be  commercially  prac- 
ticable in  this  country.  Judging  from  published  re- 
ports, their  metallurgical  results  are  not  as  good  as 
have  been  obtained  in  much  of  the  work  in  this  coun- 
try. Mr.  O'Hara  has  begun  a  study  of  the  electro- 
thermic  metallurgy  of  zinc,  under  a  cooperative  agree- 
ment between  the  Bureau  of  Mines  and  the  Missouri 
School  of  Mines  and  Metallurgy.  The  results  of  a 
preliminary  survey  of  the  situation  are  given  in  Bulle- 
tin 208,  which  may  be  obtained  from  the  Department 
of  the  Interior,  Bureau  of  Mines,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Machinery  Markets  and  News  of  the  Works 


JAPANESE  INQUIRIES 

Ciiicimiali  Lathe  Builder  Asked  to  Quote  on 
100  Machines 


Japanese   Houses   in   New  York   Receiving  Many 
Cables    Regarding    Tools 

Many  interesting  cables  are  being  received  from 
Japan,  principally  by  the  large  Japanese  importing  and 
exporting  houses,  regarding  purchases  of  machine 
tools  to  replace  those  destroyed  in  the  earthquake.  A 
few  machines,  urgently  required,  have  been  sold,  but  it 
is  believed  that  the  bulk  of  the  prospective  buying 
will  not  materialize  for  weeks  or  possibly  months.  A 
Cincinnati  machine-tool  builder  has  received  an  inquiry 
for  100  engine  lathes  in  sizes  ranging  from  12  to  60  in. 
This  is  regarded  as  a  bona-fide  inquiry,  with  fairly 
good  prospects  of  the  business  being  closed. 

While  there  is  little,  if  any,  definite  improvement  in 
the  volume  of  current  machine-tool   orders,   inquiries 


are  more  numerous.  Many  projects  are  in  the  forma- 
tive stage  and  may  not  develop  until  late  in  the  year 
or  early  next  year,  but  the  mere  fact  that  more  manu- 
facturers are  figuring  on  the  purchase  of  additional 
equipment  has  created  a  more  hopeful  feeling. 

Automobile  manufacturers  are  today's  principal 
buyers,  and  are  expected  to  place  further  orders  in 
anticipation  of  next  year's  operations.  The  Ricken- 
backer  Motor  Co.,  Detroit,  bought  about  20  turret 
lathes.  The  Buick  plant  is  buying  considerable  equip- 
ment and  the  Maxwell  Motor  Sales  Corporation  is  ex- 
pected to  buy  shortly  for  an  Indiana  plant.  The  Willys- 
Morrow  Co.,  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  is  an  active  buyer. 

There  continues  to  be  a  moderate  amount  of  rail- 
road buying,  but  action  on  several  large  lists  that 
have  been  pending  for  some  time  is  still  deferred.  The 
Nickel  Plate,  which  came  into  the  market  a  few  months 
ago  for  about  15  machines,  has  placed  the  bulk  of 
this  business  with  a  Cleveland  machinery  dealer.  The 
Pittsburgh  trade  is  hopeful  that  orders  will  be  distri- 
buted this  week  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  against 
a  recent  inquiry  for  34  tools. 


New  York 


New  York,  Oct.   9. 

MACHINE-TOOL  business  continues  very  dull. 
There  is  neither  inquiry  nor  buying  of  im- 
portance. Machine-tool  builders  who  attended  the 
convention  of  the  National  Machine  Tool  Builders' 
Association  at  Leno.K,  Mass..  last  week  visited  in 
New  York  on  their  way  back  to  their  homes  and 
reported  conditions  throughout  the  country  very 
quiet.  A  few  stated  they  had  received  fairly  good 
orders  recently  from  automobile  companies,  but 
other  industrial  companies  and  the  railroads  are 
placing  very  few  orders.  The  Southern  Pacific  last 
week  inquired  here  for  three  engine  lathes  for 
Western  shops.  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  bought 
a  heavy  duty  planer,  42  x  42-in.  x  16  ft.,  for  its 
lines  West.  A  number  of  interesting  cables  have 
come  from  Japan  regarding  the  machine-tool  re- 
quirements of  that  country  to  replace  equipment 
destroyed  in  the  earthquake.  A  few  machines  have 
already  been  ordered  here,  but  the  bulk  of  the 
expected  buying,  it  is  believed,  will  not  develop  for 
weeks   or   months. 

The  Unique  Art  Mfg.  Co.,  60-66  .Shipman  Street,  Newark. 
N.  J.,  is  in  the  market  for  a  100-hp.  portable  type,  hori- 
zontal, return  tubular  boiler.  It  also  needs  an  oil-storage 
tank  of  about   5000   gal.  capacity. 

Plans  are  being  prepared  by  the  Rubel  Coal  &  Ice  Cor- 
poration. 197  Glenmore  Avenue.  Brooklyn,  for  a  new  two- 
story  ice-mTnufacturing  plnnt,  12r,  xlSO  ft.,  at  nO-60  Lori- 
mer  Street,  estimated  to  cost  $500,000  with  machinery.  E.  M. 
Adelsohn.    1770   Pitkin   Avenue,    is   architect. 

The  Reo  Motor  Car  Co.  of  New  York.  Inc..  1709  Broad- 
way. New  York,  will  take  bids  for  its  proposed  six-story 
branch.  100x170  ft.,  with  service  and  repair  departments, 
on  West  Fifty-fifth  Street,  estimated  to  cost  $200,000,  with 
equipment.  Parker  &  Shaffer,  280  Madison  Avenue,  are  archi- 
tects.   R.  H.   Scott  is  president. 

The  Patron  Machine  &  Millwright  Co..  US  Centre  Street, 
New  York,  plans  the  purchase  of  additional  woodworking 
and  saw   machinery.    E.   Paton   heads  the  company. 

The  Adirondack  Power  &  Light  Co.,  Amsterdam.  N.  Y„ 
is  planning  extensions  in  its  plant  and  system  to  cost  ap- 
proximately $3,000,000.  The  work  will  include  an  addition 
to  the  .steam-operated  electric  power  plant  on  the  Mohawk 
River.  South  Amsterdam,  to  increase  the  capacity  40,- 
000    hp. 

J.  A.  Franklin  &  Sons.  722  Broadway.  Schenectady,  N.  T., 
are  taking  bids  for  a  one-story  machine  and  repair  snop. 
75x93  ft.,  to  cost  $15,000.  L.  R,  Nichols,  125  Broadway, 
is  architect. 


The  Consolidated  Gas  Co.,  130  East  Fifteenth  Street, 
New  York,  has  purchased  land  extending  from  Halleck 
Street  and  East  Bay  Avenue  to  the  Bronx  River,  totaling  40 
city  blocks,  as  a  site  for  a  new  gas  manufacturing  plant, 
with  steam  power  house,  generator,  etc.,  estimated  to  cost 
more  than  $1,500,000. 

The  Todd  Dry  Dock  &  Construction  Corporation,  25 
Broadway,  New  Yorlt.  has  leased  the  dry  dock  of  the  United 
States  Shipping  Board  at  Weehawken,  N.  J,,  for  extensions 
in  its  ship  repair  plant. 

Hochman  &  Barr,  305  Monroe  Street,  New  York,  will 
commence  the  construction  of  a  one-story  machine  shop, 
25  X  100  ft.,  at  30  Jackson  Street,  for  which  plans  have  been 
prepared   by   Levey   &   Berger,    375    Fulton   Street,   architects. 

The  Queens  Borough  Gas  &  Electric  Co..  Rockaway,  L.  L, 
is  disposing  of  a  bond  issue  of  $2,000,000,  a  portion  of  the 
proceeds  to  be  used  for  extensions  in  electric  plants  and 
system,     Carleton    Macy    is   president. 

Electric  power  equipment,  conveying,  and  other  machin- 
ery will  be  installed  in  the  new  plant  to  be  established  at 
Hudson,  N.  Y..  by  the  Canada  Dry  Ginger  Ale,  Inc.,  544 
West  Thirty-eighth  Street,  New  York,  which  has  acquired  a 
building,   100  x  300   ft,,   with  7-acre   tract. 

The  Hoboken  Paper  Mill,  Inc.,  151  Fifth  Avenue.  New 
York,  is  reported  to  be  planning  to  rebuild  the  portion  of 
its  plant  at  Goulds  Station,  Hudson,  N.  Y.,  recently  de- 
stroyed by  fire.  The  work,  with  machinery,  is  estimated  to 
cost    $250,000. 

The  Alderton  Dock  Yards.  Ltd.,  518  Hamilton  Avenue, 
Brooklyn,  operating  a  shipbuilding  plant,  has  leased  the  dry 
dock  of  the  Government  at  Newport,  R.  I.,  for  extensions  in 
its  ship  repair  works. 

L.  D.  Van  Hessen.  2785  Sixth  Avenue,  Troy,  N,  Y„  has 
plans  for  the  construction  of  a  two-story  automobile  service 
and  repair  building,  45  x  115  ft.,  at  Fifth  Avenue  and  105th 
Street,  estimated   to  cost  $50,000. 

The  Water  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  South 
prange,  N,  J,,  will  receive  bids  until  Oct.  19  for  one  motor- 
driven  triplex  pump,  capacity  225  gal.  per  min.,  with  con- 
trol equipment,  etc. ;  also  tor  one  steel  standpipe,  25  ft.  in 
diameter  and  60  ft.  high.  Nicholas  S.  Hill,  Jr.,  112  East 
Nineteenth    Street,    New    York,    is   consulting   engineer. 

A  machine  shop  will  be  installed  in  the  three-story  auto- 
mobile service  building  to  be  erected  on  West  Broadway, 
Paterson,  N.  J.,  by  J.  E,  Crandall,  119  Broadway,  esti- 
mated   to    cost    $165,000. 

Manual  training  equipment  will  be  installed  in  the  new 
Junior  high  school  to  be  erected  at  Cherry  Street  and  West- 
field  Avenue.  Elizabeth.  N.  J.,  estimated  to  cost  $200,000, 
for  which  bids  will  be  received  on  a  general  contract  until 
Oct.  24.  Kilham.  Hopkins  &  Greeley,  9  Park  Street,  Boston, 
are   architects. 

William  A.  Rodgers,  borough  clerk,  Mataw.an,  N,  ,T.,  will 
receive  bids   until  Oct,   16   for  one  steel  water  tank,   with  ca- 
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The  Crane  Market 


The  volume  of  new  inquiry  for  both  electric  overhead  and 
locomotive  cranes  continues  small,  but  there  is  still  a  fairly 
large  number  of  pending  orders.  Among  recent  inquiries  still 
pending  is  a  5-ton  hand  power  crane  for  the  New  York 
Central  &  Hudson  River  Railroad  and  two  125-ton,  double 
trolley,  overhead  traveling  cranes  for  the  Public  Service  Elec- 
tric Co.,  Newark,  N.  J.  The  report  that  the  cranes  for  the 
New  Jersey  plant  of  the  Western  Electric  Co.  would  be  pur- 
chased from  Chicago  is  incorrect  According  to  the  engi- 
neers,  the   inquiry  will   probably  be  Issued  from   New   York. 

The  Hendrick  Mfg.  Co.,  Carbordale,  Pa.,  is  in  the  market 
for  a  5-ton,  28  ft.  span,  3-motor  overhead  crane  with  magnet. 

Among  recent  purchases  are  : 

International  Paper  Co.,  100  East  Forty-second  Street, 
New  York,  two  15 -ton  electric  traveling  cranes  from  the 
Northern  Engineering  Works. 

Dayton  Power  &  I/ight  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio,  a  30-ton  hand 
power  crane  from  the  Whiting  Corporation. 


Ford,  Bacon  &  Davis,  engineers.  New  York,  a  20-ton  hand 
power  crane  for  the  Pennsylvania  Cement  Co.,  Nazareth, 
Pa.,  from  the  Whiting  Corporation. 

Illinois  Coal  Corporation,  Chicago,  a  15-ton  hand  power 
crane  from  the  Wliiting  Corporation. 

Northern  States  Power  Co.,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  a  5-ton, 
1-motor  traveling  crane  with  1%-cu.  yd.  bucket  from  the 
Whiting  Corporation. 

Griffln  Mfg.  Co.,  Erie,  Pa.,  two  1-ton,  3-raotor,  wheel- 
pitting  trolleys  from  the  Milwaukee  Electric  Crane  &  Mfg.  Co. 

United  States  Gypsum  Co.,  a  2-ton.  3-motor  monorail 
bucket  hoist  from  the  Milwaukee  Electric  Crane  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Railroad  Co.,  Richmond,  Va.,  si.K  150- 
ton,  self-propelling,  steam  wrecking  cranes  from  the  Indus- 
trial Works. 

Gaybell  Steel  Construction  Corporation,  Binghamton, 
N.  Y.,  a  15-ton,  45-ft.  boom,  4-wheel,  used  Ohio  locomotive 
crane  from  Philip  T.  King,  New  York. 


pacity  of  150.000  gal.,  elevated  on  a  steel  tower,  about  115 
ft.  high.  William  A.  Goff,  922  Stokes  Avenue,  CoUingswood, 
N.  J.,  is  engineer. 

The  Maccar  Truck  Co.,  Inc.,  Scranton,  Pa.,  manufacturer 
of  motor  trucks,  has  leased  a  one-story  building,  75x100  ft., 
at  342-46  Sixth  Avenue,  Newark,  for  a  new  factory  branch, 
for  assembling  and    service   work. 

The  Fiber  Products  Co.,  240  North  Tenth  Street,  Newark, 
manufacturer  of  radio  horns,  etc.,  has  leased  the  plant  at 
30-38  Orange  Street,  Bloomfield,  N.  J.,  totaling  22,000  sq.  ft. 
of  floor  space.  The  present  business  will  be  removed  to  the 
new  location  and  tripled  in  capacity.  Edward  H.  Felsberg 
is  president. 

Fire,  Sept.  27,  destroyed  a  portion  of  the  plant  of  the 
Baker  Castor  Oil  Co.,  Avenue  A  and  Second  Street,  Bayonne, 
N.  J.,  with  loss  estimated  at  ?100,000,  including  hydraulic 
presses  and  other  equipment.    It  is  planned  to  rebuild. 

The  Public  Service  Electric  Co.,  Public  Service  Terminal, 
Newark,  has  plans  for  an  addition  to  Its  power  plant  at 
Point-No-Point,  meadow  district,  estimated  to  cost  $30,000 
exclusive   of  equipment. 

The  Foley-Chevrolet  Motor  Sales  Co.,  957  Broad  Street, 
Newark,  local  representative  for  the  Chevrolet  automobile, 
has  leased  property  at  113-15  Washington  Avenue,  Belle- 
ville, N.  J.,  for  a  new  service  and  repair  works. 

A  machine  and  repair  shop  will  be  installed  in  the  one- 
story  automobile  building  to  be  erected  at  Sussex  Avenue 
and  Summit  Street,  Newark,  by  the  Yellow  Cab  Co., 
11  Centre  Street,  to  be  165  x  200  ft.,  estimated  to  cost 
$140,000,  for  which  a  general  contract  has  been  awarded. 
Edward   V.   Warren,    Essex   Building,    is  architect. 

The  Goodwin  Antipilferage  Automatic  Lock  Corporation. 
233  Broadway,  New  York,  recently  organized  with  $50,000 
capital  stock,  is  preparing  to  have  locking  devices  manu- 
factured by  •  ontract.    Address  care  of  J.  D.  Jolkovski. 


New  England 

Boston,  Oct.   8. 

WHILE  business  in  September  aggregated 
much  better  than  many  machine  tool  houses 
anticipated,  October  starts  out  with  little  Indica- 
tion of  being  a  profitable  month.  A  cotton  goods 
manufacturer  is  still  negotiating  on  a  sizeable  list 
of  shop  tools  for  a  Southern  subsidiary,  a  railroad. 
it  is  expected,  will  shortly  appropriate  several 
thousand  doUers  for  a  few  machines,  and  two  or 
three  other  industries  have  under  consideration  the 
purchase  of  metal-working  equipment  in  limited 
amounts,  otherwise  prospects  are  few,  several 
heretofore  classlfled  as  active  having  gone  into  the 
discard.  Some  idea  of  the  unimportance  of  going 
business  can  be  realized  when  it  is  taken  into  con- 
sideration that  a  new  10  gage  squaring  shear 
bought  by  a  Worcester  firm,  a  used  vertical  miU- 
ing  machine  which  went  to  a  New  Hampshire  shop, 
and  a  used  ."il-ln.  boring  mill  and  a  3'/4-ft.  radial 
drill  to  a  Wakefield  concern,  constitute  the  most 
Important  sales  the  past  week. 

Reports  that  the  Saco-Lowell  Shops,  Boston,  textile  ma- 
chinery, have  received  a  large  contract  for  equipment  from 
Japan   cannot    be   substantiated,   but    Providence   machinery 


makers  and  fine  tool  manufacturers  have  emergency  orders 
from  that  country.  Japanese  customers,  it  is  reported,  are 
requesting   longer  terms  of  credit. 

Textile  machinery  makers  generally  are  less  active  than 
a  month  ago.  Heater  manufacturers  and  stove  makers  are 
operating  full,  but  comparatively  little  metal  working  equip- 
ment is  required  in  this  industry.  The  present  status  of  the 
local  machine-tool  business  is  generally  attributed  to  the 
growing  uncertainty  of  business  for  the  average  machine 
shop,  to  the  fact  that  those  industries  well  employed  are 
amply  covered  on  equipment  requirements,  and  the  tendency 
nmong  manufacturers  to  keep  down  inventories.  Certain 
plants  instead  of  buying  machinery  are  reducing  production 
costs  by  eliminating  unskilled  help.  New  England  machine 
tool  builders  in  general  are  fairly  busy.  Some  are  less  so 
than  two  months  ago,  while  others  are  more  active,  due  to  or- 
ders received  from  automobile  manufacturers  in  the  Middle 
West. 

Small  tools  and  machine  parts  are  in  excellent  demand. 
One  large  dealer  in  such  products  reports  September  sales 
the  heaviest,  with  one  exception,  in  the  history  of  the  organi- 
zation. Abrasives  also  are  in  good  request.  One  of  the  larg- 
est Massachusetts  makers  of  wheels  says  that  while  busmess 
is  not  on  a  war  time  peak  basis,  1923  sales  will  average  six 
times  more  than  for  the   best  year  previous  to   the   war. 

The  Stanley  Insulating  Co.,  Great  Barrington,  Mass.. 
vacuum  bottles,  etc.,  has  awarded  contract  for  a  one-story 
concrete  and  frame  manufacturing  unit  on  River  and  Pleas- 


Bids  closed  last  week  for  a  contempl.ated  machine  shop 
to  be  erected  by  the  Textile  Finishing  Machine  Co..  Summer 
Avenue,  Providence,  R.  I.  Lockwood.  Greene  &  Co.,  Boston, 
are  the  engineers. 

Negotiations  are  practically  complete  whereby  the  Eaton, 
Crane  &  Pike  Co.,  Pittsfleld,  Mass.,  paper,  will  purchase  the 
plant  of  the  Pittsfleld  Machine  Tool  Co.  on  Mill  Street.  The 
property  consists  of  approximately  five  acres  on  a  railroad 
siding  and  one  large  and   several  small  manufacturing  units. 

A    vocational    department    will    be    included    in    the 
$150,000  high  school  being  erected  by  the  city  of  Belfast, 

A   vocational  department  will   be   included   in   the   exten-ij 
sions    to    the    high    school    building    for    the    city    of    Centra^ 
Falls,  R.   I.,   to   be  built  at   a   cost  of  $112,000.    William 
Walker  &  Son  of  Providence  are  the  architects. 

A.  Lee  Ellis,  10  High  Street,  Boston,  has  inquiri 
for  one  turbo-generator,  500  kw.,  to  operate  at  150  lb. 
pressure,   non-condensing. 

The    Automatic    Cone    Co.,    83    Clark   Street,    Cambrld 
Mass.,    is   having   plans   drawn    for   a   three-story   and 
ment  addition,  40  x  100  ft.,  to  cost  $30,000.    Nathan  Dougla 
393   Broadway,    is  architect. 

Bird  &  Son,  Inc.,  East  Walpole,  Mass.,  manufacturer 
prepared  roofing,  etc.,  has  awarded  general  contract 
Central  Engineering  &  Construction  Co.,  Pawtucket,  R. 
for  a  one-story  machine  shop,  80x138  ft.,  estimated  to 
$40,000. 

The  Hyde  Machine  Co.,  13  Hope  Avenue,  Worcestei'J 
Mass.,  will  commence  the  erection  of  a  two-story  addltlo^ 
75  X  100   ft.,   estimated   to   cost   $45,000. 

The  Connecticut  Light  &  Power  Co.,  Merlden,  Conn.,  ha 
acquired  property  at  South  Meriden  for  the  constructio 
of  a  new  power  house. 

New  interests  have  acquired  the  plant  of  the  Aetna  Nut^ 
Co.,   High   Street,   Southington,   Conn.,   and   will   remodel 
the  production  of  iron  and  other  metal  castings.    The  name! 
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East  Side  Junior  high  school  to  be  erected  at  MorUlen,  Conn., 
estimated  to  cost  J200,000,  for  which  Walter  T.  Arnold. 
Merlden.    Is   architect. 

Bids  will  be  received  by  the  Bureau  of  Supplies  and 
Accounts.  Navy  Department.  WashlnRton.  until  Oct.  .23,  for 
nine  motors,  spare  parts  and  control  appliances  tor  tho  Torts- 
mouth.  N.  H.,  Navy  yard,  schedule   139T. 

Tho  Boston  Gear  Works.  Haywood  Street,  WoUaston, 
Mass.,  Is  planning  for  the  early  Installation  of  equipment  in 
a  two-story  addition,  85  x  100  ft.,  to  cost  about  $50,000.  for 
which  a  general  contract  recently  was  awarded  to  th<! 
Canter    Construction   Co..    0    Beacon    Street,    Boston. 

The  Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Accounts.  Navy  Departmont, 
Washington,  will  take  bids  until  Oct.  30  for  the  following 
machine  tools  for  installation  at  the  Boston  Navy  Vard : 
12  lathes,  schedule  1403 ;  pipe  bending  machine,  schedule 
1404 ;  boring  mill,  schedule  1406 ;  drill  press  and  other 
tools,  schedule  1407  ;  also  for  one  blower,  cupola,  furnace 
and   oven,   schedule    1405. 

A  one-story  and  basement  power  house,  30  x  65  ft,  will 
be  erected  at  the  new  Cary  Hospital,  Caribou,  Me.  H.  W. 
Rhodes.    574-A   Congress   Street,    Portland,   Me.,    is   architect. 

A  manual  training  shop  unit,  with  foundry,  machine 
shop,  woodworking  shop  and  other  departments  will  be  con- 
structed in  connection  with  the  new  Warren  Harding  high 
school  at  Central  and  Boston  Avenues,  Bridgeport.  Conn., 
to  cost  $500,000,  for  which  bids  will  be  received  on  a  general 
contract  until  Oct.  16.  Caldwell.  Walker  &  Beckwith,  886 
Main    Street,   are   architects. 

Work  has  commenced  on  extensions  to  Building  No.  8  at 
the  plant  of  the  Moore  Drop  Forge  Co.,  'Chicopee,  Mass., 
estimated  to  cost  $35,000.  including  equipment.  McCIintock  & 
Craig.    33   Lyman    Street,   Springfield,    Mass..    are    architects. 
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Philadelphia 

Philadelphia.    Oct.    S. 

IDS  will  be  received  by  the  Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Ac- 
counts. Navy  Department,  Washington,  until  Oct.  23 
tor  42  forced-draft  blowers  and  42  fuel  oil  burners  tor  the 
Philadelphia  Navy  Yard,  schedule  1402 ;  also  for  armature 
machines  and  auxiliary  equipment  for  the  Philadelphia  and 
Boston  Navy  Yards,  schedule  1401;  and  for  7000  steel 
shackles   for   the   Philadelphia   yard,    schedule    1392. 

The  Locomobile  Co.  of  America.  Bridgeport.  Conn.,  will 
establish  a  factory  branch,  with  service  and  repair  depart- 
ments, at  1411  Spring  Garden  Street.  Philadelphia.  Fred  C. 
Ditmars  will  be  in  charge. 

The  Olney  Foundry  Co.,  180  West  Duncannon  Street, 
I'hiladelphia,  has  awarded  a  contract  to  the  Northern  Con- 
struction Co.,  Inc..  515  Fisher  Street,  for  the  erection  of  an 
addition    to   cost    $57,000. 

The  R.  W.  Hartnett  Co..  1010  Race  Street,  Philadelphia, 
manufacturer  of  printing  equipment  and  supplies,  has 
awarded  a  general  contract  to  Gill  &  Co..  Otis  Building,  for 
a  three-story  and  basement  plant,  50x95  ft.,  to  cost  ap- 
proximately $60,000. 

The  Philadelphia  Electric  Co..  Tenth  and  Chestnut 
Streets,  Philadelphia,  has  purchased  56  acres  at  the  foot  of 
Erie  Avenue  and  the  Delaware  River  as  a  site  for  a  new 
generating  plant,  estimated  to  cost  $6,000,000  with  ma- 
chinery. Work  will  commence  early  in  1924.  Plans  are  also 
projected  for  the  erection  of  a  large  power  distributing  sta- 
tion in  the  northeastern  section  of  the  city.  The  company 
will  furnish  power  to  the  West  Jersey  &  Seashore  Railroad 
from  its  plant  on  Somerset  Street,  and  will  install  lines  and 
equipment  tor  this  purpose.  The  railroad  purposes  to  dis- 
continue the  operation  of  its  electric  generating  station  at 
Westville.   N.  J. 

The  Industrial  Bureau.  Philadelphia  Commercial  Mu- 
seum, Thirty-fourth  Street,  has  received  an  inquiry  from  a 
company  at  Port  au  Prince,  Haiti,  in  the  market  tor  ma- 
chinery tor  a  match  manufacturing  plant.  Also,  from  a  com- 
pany at  Shanghai.  China,  desiring  to  get  in  touch  with 
American  manufacturers  of  toy  and  amateur  motion  pic- 
ture machines. 

The  Supply  Officer,  United  States  Navy  Yard.  Philadel- 
phia, will  take  bids  at  once  for  one  motor  and  spare  parts. 
N.  S.  A.  requisition  361%;  also  tor  150  boiler  tubes.  Y.  and 
D.  requisition  35. 

The  Godfrey  Roller  Co.,  1219  Race  Street.  Philadelphia, 
manufacturer  of  printing  plant  equipment,  is  considering 
the  construction  of  a  new  plant,  four  or  five  stories,  at  211- 
15  North   Camac   Street. 

C.  W.  Rudisill,  Philadelphia,  care  of  the  Nelson-Pedlcy 
Construction  Co..   1615   Spruce  Street,   will  erect  a  two-story 


aulumobllu  service  and  repair  building.  130x155  ft.,  with 
machine  shop,  at  FIfty-flfth  and  Sansom  Streetu.  estimated 
to  cost  $200,000.  with  equipment. 

The  I'hiladelphia  &  Heading  Railroad  Co..  Reading  Ter- 
minal, Philadelphia,  has  plans  for  tho  construction  of  a 
general  yard  service  and  repair  building  at  Camden,  N.  J 
Samuel  T.  Wagoner  is  company  architect. 

L.  Shutte,  650  East  Marion  Street,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  is 
planning  for  the  erection  of  a  one-story  foundry.  42  x  90  ft., 
to   cost   $20,000. 

Fire  Oct.  4  destroyed  a  portion  of  the  fertilizer  manu- 
facturing plant  of  Jacob  TrinU-y  t*£  JSon,  I>infielfl,  near  Potts- 
town,  Pa.,  with  loss  estimated  at  $50,000  including  machin- 
ery.   It  Is  planned  to  rebuild. 

The  Liberty  Can  &  Sign  Co.,  North  Wat..-,  near  Cheei- 
nut  Street.  Lancaster.  Pa,,  has  acquired  proper' y  on  Nortii 
Plum  Street  and  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  and  plans  the 
erection   of  a    new   four-story   factory    lu   cost   $75,000. 

Leroy  E.  Yagel,  Hartleton,  Pa.,  Is  organizing  a  compan.s 
to  build  and  operate  an  electric  power  plant  and  system, 
for  service  in  Hartleton  and  Hartley  townships. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Co.,  Broad  Street  Statioi., 
Philadelphia,  is  said  to  be  planning  for  the  complete  electri- 
fication ot  its  classification  yards  and  service  buildings  at 
Enola,  Pa. 

The  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey.  143  Liberty  Street, 
New  York,  is  negotiating  tor  the  purchase  of  property  in 
the  Westside  district.  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  for  the  construction 
of  a  new  engine  house  and  repair  shops. 

The  Harrlsburg  Pipe  &  Pipe  Bending  Co..  Harrlsburg. 
Pa.,  has  acquired  about  5  acres  adjoining  its  plant,  hereto- 
fore held  by  the  Steelton  &  Harrlsburg  Brick  Co.,  to  be  used 
tor  future  expansion. 

The  Berwick  Lumber  &  Supply  Co..  Berwick,  Pa.,  Is  plan- 
ning to  rebuild  the  portion  of  its  planing  mill  and  plant  re- 
cently destroyed  by  fire  with  loss  estimated  at  $100,000,  in- 
cluding machinery.  More  than  40  machines  and  tools  were 
destroyed. 

Paul  Beilich.  Dupont,  Pa.,  has  acquired  property  at  65 
South  Front  Street,  Coplay,  Pa.,  for  the  operation  of  a 
plant  to  manufacture  concrete  products. 

The  Bally  Mtg.  Co.,  Bally.  Pa.,  manufacturer  of  cedar 
chests  and  other  wood  products,  is  planning  to  rebuild  the 
portion  of  its  plant  destroyed  by  fire  Oct.  3,  with  loss  of 
$100,000,  of  which  about  $25,000  is  represented  by  machinery. 
George  W.   Melcher  is  president. 

Interests  represented  by  John  E.  Snyder,  attorney,  Hai- 
risburg.  Pa.,  are  organizing  the  Manada  Electric  Co.,  to  in- 
stall and  operate  a  power  plant  and  system  in  a  portion  of 
South   Hanover  township. 

The  Frick  Co.,  Waynesboro,  Pa.,  Is  inquiring  for  a  used 
horizontal  punch  with  12-in.  thread ;  also  a  used  vertical 
punch  with  60-m.   throat. 

M.  J.  Margulies,  312  Liberty  Building  Philadelphia,  Is 
inquiring  for  rounds,  squares,  and  hexagons,  1  in.  to  2  in.,  3 
ft.  and  over  in  length  and  not  over  .025  per  cent  carbon  free 
of   alloys. 


Pittsburgh 

Pittsburgh.    Oct.    S. 

ALTHOUGH  machine  tool  business  in  this  dis- 
.  trict  still  is  ot  moderate  proportions  and  con- 
fined for  the  most  part  to  single  tools  representing 
necessary  replacements,  the  trade  is  encouraged  by 
reports  that  orders  for  the  34  tools  for  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad,  inquired  for  several  weeks  ago. 
will  be  distributed  this  week.  The  regular  quarter- 
ly list  ot  the  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co 
has  been  issued  and  contains  about  60  tools.  The 
most  interesting  development  in  heavy  equipment 
is  the  placing  by  the  Carnegie  Steel  Co.  ot  an  order 
for  a  46-in.  x  66-in.  blast  furnace  gas  engine  for 
Its  Youngstown  works,  with  the  Mesta  Machine 
Co.  The  engine  will  drive  a  4000  kw.  6600  volts, 
three  phase,  25-cycle  electric  generator,  order  for 
which   has  been   awarded  the   General   Electric  Co. 

Baker  Motors.  Inc..  821  Commerce  Building.  Brie,  Pa  . 
has  been  Incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $500,000  to 
manufacture  power  units  and  equipment.  Baker  steam 
power  units  are  now  being  manufactured  at  the  factory. 
1709  Liberty  Street,  but  the  company  will  also  consider 
placing  some  manufacturing  contracts.  The  motors  are  used 
tor  driving  automobiles,  cranes,  hoists,  craft  and  for  general 
shop  work.      G.  A.   Frantz  is  president. 
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A  one-story  machine  shop  will  be  erected  by  the  Indepen- 
dent Brewing  Co.,  Sonth  Twenty-second  Street,  Pittsburgh, 
for  which  plans  have  been  drawn. 

The  Penn-American  Refining  Co.,  Oil  City,  Pa.,  will 
make  extensions  in  its  plant  to  cost  $200,000  with  machinery, 
to  include  an  electric  power  plant,  steam  boiler  plant,  coal 
tipple,  gasoline  refinery  and  new  stills  for  main  refinery. 

The  Monongahela-West  Penn  Public  Service  Co.,  West 
Penn  Building,  Pittsburgh,  has  arranged  for  a  new  bond 
issue  of  $1,500,000,  a  portion  of  the  proceeds  to  be  used 
for  extensions  in  its  plants  and  system  in  the  vicinity  of 
Morgantown  and  Grafton,  W.  Va.  A.  M.  Lynn  is  president. 
The  Continental  Coal  Co.,  Fairmont,  W.  Va..  recently 
formed  with  a  capital  of  $700,000,  is  planning  for  the  in- 
stallation of  electric  power  and  mining  machinery  at  its 
properties  in  Monongalia  County.  Howard  M.  Showalter 
is  president. 

Bids  will  be  received  by  the  Superintendent  of  Buildings. 
Board  of  Education,  1326  Pulton  Building,  Pittsburgh,  until 
Oct.  IS,  for  boilers,  fans,  motors,  air  washers,  stokers  and 
auxiliary  equipment  for  the  new  South  Hills  high  school. 
Alden  &  Harlow,  2403  Farmers'  Bank  Building,  are  archi- 
tects. 

The  Emmons-Hawkins  Hardware  Co.,  102S  Third  Avenue, 
Huntington,  W.  Va.,  is  planning  the  erection  of  a  new  six- 
story   distributing  plant,   200  x   210    ft.,   to   cost  $100,000. 

The  City  Council,  Keyser,  W.  Va.,  is  planning  the  in- 
stallation of  electrically-operated  centrifugal  pumping  ma- 
chinery in  connection  with  extensions  in  the  municipal  water- 
works. Steel  tanks  and  water  towers  will  also  be  installed. 
J.   N.   Chester,  Union   Building,   Pittsburgh,    is   engineer. 

The  Penn  Public  Service  Co.,  Vine  Street.  Johnstown,  Pa., 
has  awarded  a  general  contract  to  the  Wilson  Construction 
Co.,  Johnstown  Trust  Building,  for  a  two-story  automobile 
service  and  repair  building,  55  x  110  ft.,  estimated  to  cost 
$75,000. 

The  Raine  Lumber  Co.,  Marlinton,  W.  Va.,  has  acquired 
the  property  of  A.  D.  Neill  at  Clover  Lick.  Pocahontas 
County,  comprising  lumber  plant,  railroad  and  5000  acres  of 
timber,  for  $250,000.  Plans  are  under  consideration  for 
the  installation  of  additional  equipment,  including  electric 
power  and  sawmill  machinery.     Joseph  Raine  is  in  charge. 

W.  J.  Early  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  812  Sarah  Street,  Pittsburgh, 
has  filed  plans  for  a  one-story  addition  to  its  foundry,  esti- 
mated to  cost  $60,000.  It  specializes  in  the  manufacture  of 
iron   and   steel  castings. 

The  plant  and  property  of  the  Sharon  Pressed  Steel  Co.. 
Sliaron,  Pa.,  will  be  offered  for  sale  on  Oct.  23.  It  is  now  in 
receivership. 

The  National  Mining  Co.,  Monongahela.  Pa.,  has  plans 
under  way  for  a  new  tipple  at  its  Ginger  Hill  mine,  with 
connecting  runway,  to  cost  $500,000  including  machinery. 
Work  will   commence  early  next   year. 

Manual  training  equipment  will  be  installed  in  the  new 
high  school  to  be  erected  at  Washington,  Pa.,  estimated  to 
cost  $125,000,  for  which  bids  will  be  received  on  a  general 
contract  until  Oct.  15.  G.  H.  Schwan,  Peoples  Bank  Building, 
Pittsburgh,   is   architect. 

The  Winsted  Coal  Co.,  Uniontown,  Pa.,  has  tentative 
plans  for  the  installation  of  electric  power  and  mining  ma- 
chinery  at    its   properties   along   the    Monongahela   River. 


Buffalo 

BUTF.tLO,    Oct.    S. 

PLANS  are  being  arranged  by  the  Brace  Mfg.  Co.,  May- 
ville,  N.  Y.,  for  the  establishment  of  a  new  plant  to  manu- 
facture mechanical  control  devices. 

Excavations  are  being  made  for  the  erection  of  a  two- 
story  service  and  repair  building,  77  x  92  ft.,  for  the  Buick 
Motor  Corporation.  1100  Main  Street,  Buffalo,  estimated  to 
cost  $75,000. 

The  Perry  Electric  Light  Co.,  Perrj',  N.  Y.,  will  build  an 
addition  to  its  generating  plant  and  install  additional  equip- 
ment. Extensions  will  also  be  made  In  the  transmission 
system. 

The  Batavia  Iron  Works,  Inc.,  Batavla,  N.  Y.,  recently 
organized  to  take  over  the  plant  of  the  Batavla  Car  Works. 
Inc.,  will  operate  a  department  for  locomotive  repair  work. 
The  company  will  be  affiliated  with  the  Ferguson-Allen  Co., 
Buffalo,    operating    a    similar    plant. 

Manual  training  equipment  will  be  installed  In  the  high 
school  addition  to  be  erected  at  Dunkirk,  N.  Y.,  estimated  to 
cost  $500,000.     The  Board  of  Education  Is  In  charge. 

A  one-story  power  plant,  with  steam-operated  electrical 
equipment,  will  be  built  by  the  Perry  Knitting  Co.,  Perry, 
N.  T, 

J.  A.  Cramer,  171  North  Pearl  Street,  Buffalo,  will  build 
a  one-story  addition  to  his  automobile  service  and  repair 
building,   estimated  to  cost  $72,000  Including  equipment. 


Electric  power  equipment,  conveying  and  other  machinery 
will  be  installed  in  the  new  one  and  two-story  plant.  340  x 
400  ft.,  to  be  erected  by  the  American  Lithographing  Co., 
571  Amherst  Street,  Buffalo,  estimated  to  cost  $225,000.  for 
which  a  general  contract  has  been  awarded  to  Harding  & 
Crea,  White  Building. 

Frank  A.  Reppenhagen,  Buffalo,  is  planning  the  erection 
of  a  one-story  works.  50  x  85  ft.,  at  339  Oak  Street,  to  manu- 
facture printing  press  rollers,  etc. 

Michael  Williams.  405  Amherst  Street.  Buffalo,  is  plan- 
ning for  the  establishment  of  a  factory  for  automobile  and 
wagon  parts  manufacture  and  repair. 

The  United  States  Pulp  Products  Co.,  Inc..  Newark,  N.  Y., 
Is  planning  the  construction  of  a  new  plant  to  replace  its 
worlts  recently  destroyed  by  fire. 

The  J.  Gleason  Co.,  1095  Sycamore  Street,  Buffalo,  is 
planning  for  the  installation  of  sheet-metal  working  ma- 
chinery. 

The  Kant-Kool  Electric  Water  Heater  Co.,  Inc.,  22  North 
Water  Street,  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y.,  has  been  organized  with 
capital  stock  of  $100,000  to  manufacture  electric  water 
heaters  and  kindred  products.  Factory  buildings  have  been 
secured  and  the  company  will  soon  be  in  the  market  for 
equipment.     M.  Katzman  heads  the  company. 

The  Premier  Mill  Corporation,  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  has  been 
organized  with  $200,000  capital  stock  to  manufacture  mechan- 
ical products  and  is  planning  tlie  installation  of  equipment 
The  company  will  specialize  in  the  manufacture  of  grinding 
apparatus.     S.  K.  Nestor  is  one  of  the  heads. 

The  Chemical  Toilet  Corporation,  Liverpool  Road,  Syra- 
cuse, N.  Y.,  is  in  tlie  market  for  a  used  power  riveter, 
capacity  %  in. 

R.  Harris.  642  Clinton  Street,  Buffalo,  is  inquiring  for  new 
3-in.  steel  tubing,  11  to  14  gage. 


Detroit 

Dbttkoit,  Oct.  8. 

HE.  BRISTOL.  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  formerly  con- 
,  nected  with  the  Buchanan  Pattern  Works,  Buchanan. 
Mich.,  has  acquired  property  at  14  State  Street,  E.,  for  the 
establishment  of  a  new  shop  to  manufacture  metal  and 
wood  patterns. 

The  Department  of  Purchases  and  Supplies,  Detroit,  700 
Marquette  Building,  is  planning  to  purchase  a  grinding  ma- 
chine for  tlie  municipal  street  railroad. 

The  Columbia  Motor  Co.,  6501  Mack  Avenue.  Detroit, 
manufacturer  of  automobiles,  has  tentative  plans  for  a  one- 
story  addition  to  its  worlds  on  Charlevoix  Avenue,  to  cost 
approximately   $100,000.   with   equipment. 

A  one-story  power  house  to  cost  about  $25,000  will  be 
erected  at  the  new  three-story  school  to  be  built  on  Cameron 
Street,  Detroit,  to  cost  $570,000.  Malcolmson,  Higginbotham 
&   Palmer,   Industrial    Building,   are   architects. 

The  Consumers  Power  Co..  Jackson.  Mich.,  has  prelimi- 
nary plans  for  a  hydroelectric  power  plant  on  the  Manistee 
River,  near  Jackson  to  cost  $250,000  with  transmission  sys- 
tem. The  Fargo  Engineering  Co.,  Citizen-Patriot  Building, 
is  engineer. 

The  Federal  Drop  Forge  Co.,  South  Washington  Street, 
Lansing,  Mich.,  will  commence  the  erection  of  a  one-story 
addition,   50  x  GO  ft.,  for  a  heat  treating  department. 

The  G.  U.  Body  Co.,  Lansing.  Mich.,  has  been  organized 
as  a  subsidiary  of  the  Godfrey-Urquhart  Body  Co.,  manu- 
facturer of  automobile  bodies,  and  will  take  over  the  repair 
department  of  the  parent  company.  It  will  also  install  a 
department  for  the  production  of  special  bodies. 

The  Republic  Creosoting  Co.,  Hammond  Building,  De- 
troit, has  contracted  with  the  Columbia  Steel  Corporation, 
San  Francisco,  for  the  entire  output  of  the  coal  tar  by- 
product from  its  new  coke  ovens  In  Utah  County,  Utah,  for 
a  ijeriod  of  years  and  plans  the  establishment  of  a  new  works 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  steel  plant  to  cost  $100,000  with  equip- 
ment. 

The  Atlas  Forge  Co.,  Lansing,  Mich.,  has  work  under 
way  on  extensions  and  the  installation  of  additional  equip- 
ment,  including   boilers. 

The  Valley  Paper  Co.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  recently  or- 
ganized, has  plans  for  the  erection  of  a  new  mill,  with 
power  house,  machine  shop  and  other  buildings,  to  cost 
$800,000  with  machinery.  It  will  specialize  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  fine  book  ppapers.  George  O.  Comfort,  formerly  head 
of  the  Monarch  Paper  Co.,  Is  president ;  Edwin  H.  Hacking, 
secretary  and  treasurer.  BilUngham  &  Cobb,  Press  Building, 
are  architects  and   engineers. 

The  National  Spring  &  Wire  Co.,  Albion,  Mich.,  has  work 
In  progress  on  a  new  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  spring 
seats  for  automobiles. 
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Baltimore 

Baltimore,   Oct.   8. 

THK  plant  of  the  Maryland  Bolt  &  Forge  Co.,  Falls  Road 
and  Smith  Avenue,  Mt.  Washington,  Baltimore,  which 
for  more  than  a  year  has  been  partly  operated  by  a 
oreflltors'  committee,  will  resume  operations  on  a  large 
acBle  as  the  Maryland  Bolt  &  Nut  Co.  S.  Forry  I^aucks. 
president  York  Safe  &  Lock  Co.,  is  president  of  the  new 
company,  and  Linus  Keating,  president  Harrison  Bolt  & 
Nut  Co.,  Harrison,  N.  J.,  is  vice-president  and  treasurer. 
Additional  machinery  Is  being  installed  and  when  the  plant 
Is   In   full   operation   It   will   employ   about   100. 

The  Anthracite  Fuel  Corporation,  with  temporary  offices 
at  706  Continental  Building,  Baltimore,  is  planning  to  erect 
a  building  to  manufacture  briquettes.  The  first  unit  will 
have  an  annual  capacity  of  60,000  tons.  F.  A.  Weymouth 
is   president. 

The  Besto-lite  Mfg.  Co.,  Baltimore,  has  established  a 
plant  at  Biddle  Street  and  Park  Avenue,  for  the  manufacture 
of  automobile  parking  lights  and  to  do  plating  work.  W. 
Bernard   Duke  is  president  and   C.  Hall   is  manager. 

The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  will  install  3000  hp.  in 
motors  at  its  property  at  tlie  foot  of  Andrae  Street,  Balti- 
more. 

Inquiries  are  being  made  by  the  Roberts  Coal  Mining 
Co.,  Inc.,  213  St.  Paul  Street,  Baltimore,  for  electric  power, 
hoisting  and  other  equipment  for  installation  at  its  prop- 
erties. 

The  Maryland  Steel  Rolling  Co.,  Baltimore,  will  com- 
mence extensions  at  its  plant  at  599  Ingraham  Avenue, 
Trenton,  N.  J.,  to  Include  the  installation  of  box  strap 
annealing  furnaces,  variable  speed  motor-driven  mills,  auto- 
matic power  reels  and  auxiliary  machinery.  It  is  pur- 
posed to  develop  a  large  capacity  in  the  cold  rolled  stamp- 
ing steel   department. 

The  Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Accounts.  Navy  Department, 
Washington,  will  take  bids  until  Oct.  30,  for  1000  mine 
trucks  for  the  navy  mine  depot  at  Torktown,  Va.,  schedule 
1388. 

The  Common  Council,  Inman,  S.  C,  plans  the  installa- 
tion of  electrically  operated  pumping  machinery  in  con- 
nection  with   waterworks   extensions,    to   cost   about    $50,000. 

A  power  plant  will  be  constructed  by  the  Queen  Anne 
Textile  Co.,  Burlington,  N.  C,  at  its  proposed  cotton  mill 
estimated   to   cost  ?1. 000, 000.     J.   M.   Cook   Is   vice-president. 

Downie  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Portsmouth,  Va.,  manufacturer  of 
agricultural  equipment,  plans  the  installation  of  additional 
equipment,  including  lathes,  drill  press  and  other  tools. 
C.  E.   Downie  is  head. 

The  Columbia  Railway  &  Navigation  Co.,  Columbia,  S 
C,  has  preliminary  plans  for  the  initial  unit  of  a  new 
hydro-electric  power  plant  on  the  Cooper  River,  with  ca- 
pacity of  about  40.000  hp.,  estimated  to  cost  $1,000,000  with 
equipment    and    transmission    line. 

The  Georgia  Kaolin  Co.,  Gordon,  Ga.,  recently  organ- 
ized by  officials  of  the  Savannah  Kaolin  Co..  Savannah. 
Ga.,  has  acquired  the  local  properties  of  the  Columbia 
Kaolin  &  Aluminum  Co.,  and  will  provide  machinery  for  an 
output  of  close  to  100  tons  of  washed  clay  per  day.  It 
will    operate    with    a   capital    of    $145,000. 

The  General  Purchasing  ORioer,  Panama  Canal.  Wash- 
ington, will  receive  bids  until  Oct.  27  for  electric  wire,  high 
tension  insulators  and  fittings,  steering  engine,  eye  and 
ring  bolts,  cable  clips,  valves  and  miscellaneous  equipment. 
circular   1564. 

The  Hackley  Morrison  Co.,  1708  Lewis  Street,  Richmond, 
Va.,  machinery  dealer,  has  inquiries  out  for  one  500  kw. 
turbo-generator,  three-phase,  60  cycle,  440  volts,  condens- 
ing, to  operate  at  200  lb.  pressure ;  also,  for  two  300-hp. 
water-tube  boilers,  to  operate  at  200  lb.  pressure,  with 
automatic  stokers  and  super-heater;  and  for  one  1000-hp. 
open  feed-water  heater.  Cochrane  or  Webster  type,  second- 
hand,   in    good    condition. 

The  Enterprise  Lumber  Co.,  Mount  Olive,  N.  C.  is 
planning  to  rebuild  the  portion  of  its  plant  destroyed  by 
fire,  Sept.  27,  with  loss  estimated  at  $100,000  including 
machinery. 

The  Union  Electrical  Co.,  Baltimore,  has  leased  the 
three-story  building  at  Charles  Street  and  Lafayette  Ave- 
nue,  for  the  establishment  of  a  new  plant. 

Electric  power,  conveying  and  other  equipment,  ovens, 
etc.,  will  be  installed  in  the  new  flve-story  plant  to  be 
erected  by  the  Planters  Nut  &  Chocolate  Co..  Suffolk.  Va.. 
80    X   150    ft.,    estimated    to    cost    $230,000    with    machinery. 

A  onestory  power  house,  80  x  120  ft.,  will  be  con- 
structed by  the  Wall  Street  Tobacco  Co.,  79  Wall  Street, 
New   York,   at   its    proposed    plant    at   Ahoskie,    N.    C.    esti- 


inalid  to  cost  $350,000  with  machinery,  for  which  plans 
are   being    prepared. 

The  I'oolc  Engineering  &  Machine  Co.,  Woodberry, 
Maltimore,  has  authorized  plans  for  remodeling  the  plant 
of  the  Maryland  Metal  Products  Co.,  Hagerstown,  Md., 
recently  purchased  for  the  production  of  pressed  steel  prod- 
ucts. Additional  machinery  will  be  installed.  Oscar 
I'lurich,  formerly  connected  with  the  Maryland  company, 
has  been  appointed  general  superintendent  of  the  plant 
under   the    new   ownership.      S.    Proctor   Brady   is   president. 

Bids  will  be  received  by  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  An- 
drews, N.  C,  until  Oct.  24,  for  a  municipal  hydroelectric 
power  plant  on  the  Hlwassee  River,  for  an  initial  ca- 
pacity of  1250  kw..  Including  power  dam,  40  ft.  high  and 
390  ft.  long,  and  transmission  line,  11  miles.  The  Ludlow 
Engineers,    Winston-Salem,   N.   C,   is  engineer. 

The  Common  Council,  Westminster,  S.  C,  plans  the  in- 
stallation of  electrically-operated  pumping  machinery  in 
connection  with  a  new  municipal  waterworks,  estimated 
to   cost    $150,000. 

The  Industrial  Machinery  Division,  Room  815,  Bureau 
of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  Washington,  will  re- 
ceive catalogs  and  price  lists  of  refrigerating  plant  ma- 
chinery for  reforwarding  to  Riga,  Latvia,  for  transmission 
to  the  office  of  the  American  trade  commissioner,  Riga, 
Latvia. 

Bids  will  be  received  by  the  Board  of  Water  Commis- 
sioners, Macon,  Ga.,  until  Oct.  16,  for  one  steam-driven 
centrifugal  pumping  engine,  with  capacity  of  7000  gal.  per 
min.,  single  stage,  with  condensing  equipment  and  auxili- 
ary apparatus,  for  installation  at  the  municipal  waterworks. 

The  Taylor-Parker  Co..  Commerce  Place  and  Water 
Street.  Norfolk,  Va.,  has  inquiries  out  for  one  100  hp.  en- 
gine, and  three  100  hp.  boilers,  with  stacks  and  auxiliary 
power    equipment. 

The  Harley  Hardware  Co.,  Valdosta,  Ga.,  has  inquiries 
out   for   an   engine    and    aljxiliary    equipment,    about    70    hp. 


Cleveland 

Cleveland.    Oct.    8. 

INQUIRY  for  machine  tools  increased   somewhat 
during  the  week  and  October  promises  to  show  a 
gain    over    September    in    the    volume    of   business. 
The    Rickenbacker    Motor    Co.,    Detroit,    purchased 
about    20    turret    lathes.    15    of   which    were    placed 
with    a    Cleveland    manufacturer.      Used    machines 
made   up   the   remainder  of   the  purchase.     A   fair 
volume   of  business   continues  to  come   from   other 
Detroit  automobile  manufacturers  but  buying  is  in 
small    lots.     It    is    understood    that    the    Maxwell 
Motor    Sales    Corporation    will    purchase    consider- 
able equipment  to  be  installed  in  an  Indiana  plant. 
The   Nickel    Plate    Railroad,   which    came    into   the 
market  a  few  months   ago   for   about   15    machines, 
placed    the   bulk    of    this   business   during  the   week 
with  several  local  machinery  houses. 
The  Packard   Electric  Co..  Warren,  Ohio,  has  started  the 
erection    of    a    two-story    transformer    plant,    110    x    220    ft, 
which  will  involve  the  expenditure  of  $350,000.     The  present 
works   will   be  used   exclusively  for   the  manufacture   of  au- 
tomobile   cable.     With    the    new    building   the    company   will 
largely  increase   its  transformer  capacity  and   will  manufac- 
ture  transformers   in    capacities   up   to    7500   kva. 

The  Phillips  Custom  Body  Corporation.  Warren.  Ohio, 
which  has  purchased  the  former  plant  of  the  National  Lamp 
Co.,  Warren,  will  equip  it  for  the  manufacture  of  custom 
built  automobile  bodies.  The  company  has  been  incorporated 
with  a  capital  stock  of  $375,000.  Frank  Phillip.^!,  president, 
was  formerly  the  head  of  the  J.  B.  Judkin-s  Co  Mi-anac. 
Mass.  The  Phillips  company  has  acquired  the  plant  for  the 
-Artcraft  Top  Co.,  Cleveland,  which  will  be  operated  as  a 
separate  unit. 

The  Toledo  Chevrolet  Co.,  Toledo,  which  has  about  com- 
pleted a  large  extension,  is  preparing  for  further  additions 
and  will  erect   another  building,   150   x   250    ft. 

The  Norwalk  Enamel  Products  Co..  Norwalk,  Ohio,  has 
acquired  a  site  on  which  it  plans  to  erect  a  new  factory 
shortly. 

The  William  Campbell  Co.,  which  recently  decided  to 
move  from  Detroit  to  Alliance.  Ohio,  has  placed  contract 
for  the  erection  of  a  plant  which  is  expected  to  be  ready 
for  operation  about  the  first  of  the  year. 

The  Wellston  Mfg.  Co.,  Wellston.  Ohio.  Is  in  the  market 
for  a  5-ton  electric  hoist,  220  volts,  a.c,  60  cycle,  2  phase. 

The  Eaton  Axle  &  Spring  Co.,  Central  Avenue  and  East 
Sixty-flfth   Street.    Cleveland,   has   plans   for   an   addition   to 
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cost  about  $90,000,  including  equipment.  C.  S.  Rider  &  Co., 
Century   Building,   are  architects. 

Manual  training  equipment  will  be  installed  in  the  new 
two-story  Lincoln  junior  high  school  to  be  erected  on  Sixth 
Street.  Canton,  Ohio,  estimated  to  cost  $500,000,  for  which 
bids  are  being  taken  on  a  general  contract  until  Oct.  15. 
George   F.   Hammond,   130  Tuscarawas   Street,  is  architect. 

The  National  Ice  Co.,  Mansfield,  Ohio,  is  asking  bids  on  a 
general  contract  for  a  new  plant,  42  x  60  ft.,  estimated  to 
cost  $50,000.  with  machinery.  A.  C.  Bishop,  Guardian 
Building,    Cleveland,    is    architect. 


Chicago 

CHIC.4.G0,    Oct.    S. 

BUTING  remains  slow,  but  there  are  increasing 
evidences  of  a  revival  of  interest  in  the  market. 
Considerable  prospective  business  is  in  the  forma- 
tive stage,  but  has  not  yet  resulted  in  the  issuance 
of  actual  inquiries.  A  railroad  supply  company 
which  recently  built  a  plant  addition  in  Chicago,  is 
now  surveying  its  equipment  requirements,  and  a 
tractor  manufacturer  contemplates  the  purchase  of 
special  purpose  machinery.  The  extensive  Burling- 
ton list  has  not  yet  been  acted  upon,  but  is  ex- 
pected to  be  closed  in  the  near  future.  So  far  as 
can  be  ascertained,  no  other  railroads  will  buy  in 
a  large  way  at  this  time. 

The  Chicago,  Indianapolis  &  Louisville  has  put  out  in- 
quiries for  a  300  cu.  ft.  air  compressor,  a  double  head  bolt 
cutter  to  cut  1%  to  2-in.  bolts,  a  3-ft.  radial  drill,  a  5-ft. 
radial  drill,  and  a  motor-driven  wet  and  dry  grinder.  The 
Rock  Island  has  placed  orders  for  a  36-in.  shaper  and  a 
5-ft.  radial  drill.  The  Illinois  Central  has  put  out  inquiries 
for  a  54-in.  heavy  duty  motor-driven  wheel  lathe  for  Water- 
loo, Iowa,  and  a  1%  to  6-in.  motor-driven  tube  cutting 
machine  for  Vicksburg,   Miss. 

Although  the  Buick  Motor  Co.  is  reported  to  be  buying 
extensively  at  Detroit,  automotive  companies  in  this  dis- 
trict are  not  particularly  active.  The  most  recent  purchase 
by  the  Nash  Motors  Co.  was  a  cylinder  lapping  machine. 
The  Public  Service  Co.  of  Northern  Illinois  which  has  been 
in  the  market  for  machine  tool  equipment  for  its  new  Wau- 
kegan.  111.,  power  plant,  has  purchased  a  14-in.  x  14-ft.. 
and  a  24-ln.  x  16-ft.  geared  head  motor  drive  engine  lathe. 
Other  tools  which  were  included  on  the  same  inquiry  follow  : 
A  3-in.  horizontal  boring  mill,  26-in.  band  saw,  12-in.  two- 
wheel  floor  grinder,  drill  grinder,  hack  saw,  4-ft.  radial  drill, 
and  a  24-in.  shaper.  All  of  the  machines  were  to  be  motor 
driven.  The  National  Lock  Co.,  Rockford,  111.,  is  inquiring 
for   an   abrasive  grinder. 

The  Whiting  Corporation.  Harvey.  111.,  has  taken  the 
following  orders  for  foundry  equipment:  A  6-ton  cupola  for 
the  Brooklyn  Foundry  Co..  Astoria,  N.  Y. ;  three  10-ton 
cupolas  for  the  Landis  Machine  Co.,  Waynesboro,  Pa. ;  9500- 
Ib.  steel  ladle  for  the  Maynard  Steel  Castings  Co.,  Milwaukee, 
a  ?.0  X  60-in.  tumbling  barrel  for  the  Reliance  Foundry  Co.. 
SchleslngerviUe,  Wis,,  and  5-ton  cupolas  for  David  E.  Allen, 
foundrj-,  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  and  the  Allen  Foundry  Co.,  Adams, 
Mass. 

The  Hurley  Machine  Co.,  Chicago,  is  inquiring  for  a 
36-in.  X  36-in.  x  8-ft.   motor-driven   planer. 

The  Colozona  Mines  Co.,  has  been  incorporated  in  Arizona 
and  will  erect  a  125-ton  concentrating  mill.  In  addition  to 
gold  it  will  produce  a  high  grade  concentrate  of  vanadium 
and  molybdenum  tor  use  in  making  steel,  aluminum  and 
copper  alloys.  The  company  is  in  the  market  for  one  125 
and  one  150-hp.  oil  burning  engine,  rod  crushing  mill,  large 
jaw  crusher,  electric  motors,  hoisting  cable,  500-ft.  com- 
pressor and  other  used  mining  equipment  in  good  condition. 
A.  B.  Frenzel,  1540  Sherman  Street,  Denver,  is  consulting 
engineer. 

Contracts  have  been  awarded  for  a  two-story  plant, 
100  X  200-ft..  for  the  manufacture  of  commercial  automobile 
trucks,  at  3830-38  South  Michigan  Avenue.  Chicago,  to  be 
occupied  by  the  American  La  France  Fire  Engine  Co., 
Elmira,  N.  Y.     It  will  cost  $70,000. 

The  Blue  Valley  Creamery  Co.,  700  South  Clinton  Street, 
Chicago,  Is  taking  bids  through  S.  Scott  Joy,  2001  West 
Roosevelt  Road,  on  a  three-story  factory.  81  x  119-ft., 
1137-43  West  Jackson  Boulevard,  to  cost  $160,000. 

The  Armstrong  Machine  Co.,  Three  Rivers,  Mich.,  Is 
erecting  a  shop  addition  to  be  used  for  the  construction  of 
steam  traps. 

The  foundry  of  the  Free   Sewing  Machine  Co.,  Rockford, 


111.,  was  recently  damaged  by  fire.     It  was  a  one-story  frame 
structure,   100  x   300-ft. 

The  Ross-Carrier  Co.,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich.,  will  build  a 
one-story  addition  to  cost  $10,000.  The  company  manufac- 
tures lumber  carrying  machines  and  the  addition  will  in- 
crease  its  capacity  approximately   50  per  cent. 

The  Benton  Harbor  Malleable  Foundry  Co.,  Benton  Har- 
bor, Mich.,  will  erect  a  steel  building  at  a  cost  of  $20,000. 
to  take  the  place  of  a  wooden  structure  which  was  built 
when  the  plant  was  started  some  15  years  age. 

Tho  Blackhawk  Machine  &  Foundry  Co.,  Davenport. 
Iowa,  will  build  a  one-story  foundry  addition,  42  x  75  ft., 
to  cost   $3,500. 

The  International  Lamp  Corporation,  736  West  Monroe 
Street,  Chicago,  has  purchased  the  Vitanola  plant  in  Cicero. 
111.,  and  will  occupy  it  for  the  manufacture  of  lamps  and 
furniture.  The  building  has  225,000  sq.  ft.  of  floor  space  and 
is  located  on  the  southwest  corner  of  South  Fifty-second 
Avenue  and  West  Nineteenth  Street. 

The  Studebaker  Sales  Co.,  427  Franklin  Avenue,  Minne- 
apolis, Minn.,  local  representative  for  the  Studebaker  auto- 
mobile, will  install  a  machine  shop  in  its  proposed  three- 
story  service  building,  estimated  to  cost  $100,000.  Samuel  J. 
Beck  is  vice-president  and  manager. 

The  Lennox  Furnace  Co.,  Marshalltown.  Iowa,  is  con- 
sidering the  erection  of  a  one  and  two-story  addition,  70  x 
145  ft.,  to  cost   about  $25,000. 

The  Illinois  Coal  Corporation,  Old  Colony  Building.  Chi- 
cago, is  contemplating  the  construction  of  a  power  plant, 
60  x  65  ft.,  at  Mason,  111.  Other  buildings,  including  a  me- 
chanical shop,  60  X  140  ft.,  and  hoisting  engine  house,  will 
also  be  built.    The  work  will  cost  about   $150,000. 

Bids  will  be  received  by  the  Quartermaster  Department. 
Intermediate  Depot,  United  States  Army,  1819  West  Persh- 
ing Road.  Chicago,  until  Oct.  16,  for  1200  jig  saw  blades; 
large  quantities  of  carriage  bolts,  machine  bolts  and  stove 
bolts  ;  brass  wire  cloth  ;  wire  nails ;  circular  wheels ;  lead- 
burning  outfits,   etc.,  circular  24-30. 

Manual  training  equipment  will  be  installed  in  the  two- 
story  and  basement  high  school  to  be  erected  at  Proctor. 
Minn.,  estimated  to  cost  $95,000,  for  which  plans  are  being 
prepared  by  E.  F.  Broomhall,  710  Alworth  Building,  Duluth. 
Minn.,   architect. 

The  Common  Council,  Albia,  Iowa,  plans  the  installation 
of  electrically-operated  pumping  machinery  in  connection 
with  extensions  in  the  municipal  waterworks  to  cost  $80,000. 
Brown  &  Cook,   Ottumwa,   Iowa,   are  engineers. 

The  Bortner  Mfg.  Co.,  Chicago,  manufacturer  of  plumb- 
ing equipment,  fittings,  etc.,  has  leased  a  building  at  Lake- 
side Avenue  and  Stanley  Street,  Waukegan,  111.,  for  a  new 
plant. 

The  Continental  Gas  &  Electric  Corporation,  Lincoln, 
Neb.,  is  disposing  of  a  bond  issue  of  $1,000,000,  a  portion 
of  the  proceeds  to  be  used  for  extensions  in  generating 
plants  and  system. 

James  B.  Clow  &  Sons,  544  South  Franklin  Street.  Chi- 
cago, manufacturers  of  heating,  waterworks  and  plumbing 
equipment  and  supplies,  have  acquired  the  plant  on  Talman 
Avenue,  heretofore  held  by  the  Sullivan  Machinery  Co.,  for 
$375,000.  The  property  consists  of  several  buildings,  one 
to  six  stories,  and  will  be  remodeled  for  new  works. 


Cincinnati 

Cincinnati,  Oct.  8. 

AFTER  a  quiet  trade  in  September,  machine 
.tool  manufacturers  report  considerably  more 
activity  the  first  week  of  October,  and  sentiment 
in  regard  to  the  future  is  much  more  hopeful. 
Inquiry  is  improving  and  more  orders  are  being 
placed,  but  generally  for  only  one  and  two  ma- 
chines. However,  the  number  closed  the  past 
week  indicates  a  need  of  tools  in  many  plants, 
which  will  probably  develop  into  a  healthy  buying 
movement  during  the  next  two  months.  Automo- 
bile manufacturers  continue  to  place  orders  for 
replacement  and  are  expected  to  buy  further  in 
preparation    for  next   year's   operations. 

Railroads  have  been  fair  buyers.  The  Missouri.  Kan- 
sas &  Texas  has  placed  orders  for  a  number  of  machines. 
and  the  Pennsylvania  has  also  been  In  the  market  in  a 
small  way,  buying  several  drilling  machines.  Action  has 
not  been  taken  on  Its  lathe  inquiry,  however.  The  Burling- 
ton is  reported  to  have  placed  some  orders  at  Chicago, 
but    the   bulk   of   its   list.    Including   engine    lathes,    has    not 
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beoii  clostd.  The  Willys-Morrow  Co.,  Elnihii.  N.  Y..  is  re- 
ported  to   be  purchiising   steadily. 

An  Inquiry  from  Japan  tor  100  eniflnc  latlu's.  Including 
25  12  to  14-ln..  30  24-in.,  30  32-in.,  10  4S-in.,  and  5  60-ln. 
huu  been  received  by  a  local  munuracturer.  This  Is  con- 
sidered a  bona-flde  Inquiry,  and  prospects  are  good  for 
placing  the  order   In   a   short   time. 

The  Kelly-Roth  Wagon  Co..  Cincinnati,  has  purchased 
the  former  plant  of  the  Ferro-Concrete  Construction  Co., 
KIchmond  and  Harriet  Streets,  and  will  move  from  Its 
present  location  on  Depot  Street.  The  company,  which 
manufactures  truck  bodies,  will  greatly  Increase  Its  output 
by  the  acquisition  and  considerable  additional  equipment  will 
be  Installed.     J.  J.  Kelly  Is  president, 

The  Handle  R.adio  Co.,  Cincinnati,  has  been  incorporated 
with  a  capitalization  of  $100,000  to  manufacture  radio  ap- 
paratus, specializing  on  an  inside  loop  that  does  away  with 
outside  aerials.  W.  K.  Randle,  Jr.,  of  the  Handle  Machinery 
Co.,  at  which  plant  the  new  company  will  carry  on  its  manu- 
facturing operations,  heads  the  company. 

The  Lion  Mfg.  Co.,  Fifth  and  Heaton  Streets.  Hamilton, 
iililo.  has  been  Incorporated  with  a  capitalization  of  ?20,000 
to  manufacture  special  machinery,  tools,  dies,  jigs  and  fix- 
tures.    Albert  Hossfeld  is  president. 

The  Central  Brass  &  Fixture  Co.,  Springfield.  Ohio,  is 
building  a   two-story  addition,   50  x  150  ft. 

The  United  States  Engineers'  Office,  Louisville,  Ky.,  will 
take  bids  until  Oct.  22,  on  six  steel  derricks.  Plans  and 
.specifications  are  on  file  at  that  office. 


Indiana 

Indianapolis,   Oct.    8. 

BIDS  will  be  received  by  the  Board  of  Public  Works, 
South  Bend,  Ind.,  until  Oct.  16  (extended  from  Sept. 
19),  for  equipment  for  waterworks  extensions  and  improve- 
ments, including  two  Corliss  pumping  engines  and  auxili- 
aries, each  with  capacity  of  5,000,000  gal.  per  day ;  two 
100  hp.  watertube  boilers,  to  operate  at  200  lb.  working 
pressure,  with  superheaters  and  auxiliaries ;  coal  and  ash- 
handling  and  storage  equipment.  John  W.  Toyne,  South 
Bend,  is  engineer ;  the  Burns  &  McDonnell  Engineering  Co., 
Interstate  Building,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  is  consulting  en- 
gineer. 

The  Hutchison  Auto  Co..  963  North  Meridian  Street, 
Indianapolis,  plans  to  rebuild  the  portion  of  its  service 
building  and  two-story  repair  shop  destroyed  by  fire  Oct.  1, 
with  loss  approximating  $50,000.  Andrew  Hutchison  is 
president. 

The  Ries  Furniture  Co..  306  South  Michigan  Avenue, 
South  Bend,  Ind..  will  commence  the  erection  of  a  new 
three-story  plant  at  Lafayette  and  Monroe  Streets,  to  cost 
approximately  $100,000  with  machinery.  Freyermuth  & 
Maurer,   Farmers   Trust   Building,   are  architects. 

The  Elam  Paper  Co.,  Marion,  Ind.,  is  being  reorganized 
with  a  capital  of  $1,100,000,  for  general  expansion.  Plans 
are  being  perfected  for  the  establishment  of  a  plant  at 
Dayton,  Ohio,  and  the  removal  of  the  Marion  works  to 
this  location. 

The  Interstate  Public  Service  Co..  Indianapolis,  will  in- 
stall a  plant  and  system  at  Winamac,  Ind..  for  local  ser- 
vice, where  the  operation  of  a  municipal  electric  plant  is 
being  discontinued.  Electrically-operated  pumping  ma- 
chinery will  be  installed  at  the  municipal  waterworks,  re- 
placing  present   steam-driven    equipment.. 

The  Bastian-Morley  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind,,  manufacturer 
of  heaters,  boilers,  etc.,  will  commence  the  erection  of  a  one- 
story  addition,  54  x  200  ft.,  estimated  to  cost  $75,000,  in- 
cluding equipment. 

The  New  York,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis  Railroad,  Cleveland, 
has  acquired  200  acres  at  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  for  a  new 
classification  yard  and  freight  terminal.  A  portion  of  the 
property  will  be  used  for  an  engine  house  and  locomotive 
repair   shop. 

Manual  training  equipment  will  be  installed  in  the  two- 
story  and  basement  junior  high  school  to  be  erected  at 
Ewing  and  Fellows  Street.  South  Bend,  Ind.,  estimated 
to  cost  $600,000,  for  which  bids  will  soon  be  asked  on  a 
general  contract.  Austin  &  Shambleau.  Ill  North  Lafayette 
Street,    are   architects. 

The  Standard  Electric  Stove  Co..  Toledo.  Ohio,  will  re- 
move its  business  to  Goshen,  Ind..  where  a  portion  of  the 
plant  of  the  Engman-Matthews  Range  Co.,  ha3  been 
leased.     The  capacity   will   be   increased. 

The  Meridian  Sheet  Metal  &  Repair  Co..  Indianapolis, 
has  removed  to  its  new  building  at  1331-33  North  Capital 
Avenue,  where  the  capacity  will  be  Increased.  Frank  N. 
Scanlon   is  general   manager. 


Milwaukee 

Mir.WAlIKKK.     Oct.     S. 

THE    quiet     tool    market    of    recent    months    is 
gradually  becoming  more  active  with  the  appear- 
ance   of    Increased    orders.     Industries    apparently 
view  the  future  with  a  greater  degree  of  certainty, 
for  it    Is   noted   that   in    the   past   few   weeks   more 
extensions   of  shops   are   projected   than    since   last 
spring.    This  condition    always   Is   accompanied   by 
a    better    demand    for    machine    tools,    and    inquiry 
is    more    active.     Much   of   this,    however,    is   being 
put  out   for  the  purpose  of  estimating  costs  and  is 
largely  confidential. 
The  city   of   Milwaukee  contemplates  the  construction   of 
a  central  machine  shop  and  service  station  at  Sixteenth  and 
Canal   Streets  at   an   estimated   cost  of   $100,000   to  $150,000 
for  servicing  all  municipal  automotive  equipment.    Tentative 
plans    are    being    drawn    by    J.    P.    Schwada,    city    engineer. 
Works  probably   will   not  start   until   Jan.    1   and   equipment 
purchases  consequently   will  not   be  made  until  next  spring. 
Roland   E.    Stoelting   is   commissioner  of  public  works. 

The  J.  W.  Hewitt  Machine  Co.,  131  North  Commercial 
Street.  Neenah,  Wis.,  specializing  in  paper  mill  machinery, 
has  placed  contracts  with  the  C.  R.  Meyer  &  Sons  Co.,  Osh- 
kosh.  Wis.,  for  a  $25,000  addition  to  be  completed  by  Jan.  1. 
Considerable  new  equipment  will  be  required  but  details  are 
not  yet  available. 

The  Dells  Paper  &  Pulp  Co.,  Eau  Claire.  Wis.,  which  is 
starting  work  on  a  $400,000  pulp  and  paper  mill  Improve- 
ment and  enlargement  program,  has  placed  an  order  for 
four  large  pulp  grinding  units  with  the  Green  Bay  Barker 
Co.,  Green  Bay,  Wis.  L.  A.  DeGuere,  Wisconsin  Rapids. 
Wis.,  is  consulting  engineer  and  in  charge  of  purchases. 

Members  of  Williams,  Cole  &  Wolff,  Inc.,  manufacturers' 
agent,  610  Sycamore  Street.  Milwaukee,  have  organized  two 
new  Wisconsin  corporations  which  will  engage  in  the  manu- 
facture and  sale  of  high  speed  steel  and  tools.  The  Jolite  Co., 
Inc..  with  1000  no-par  shares,  has  been  organized  to  pro- 
duce the  steel,  and  the  Jolite  Tool  Co.,  capitalized  at  $10,000 
preferred  and  1000  no-par  shares,  will  design  and  produce 
tools  from  the  metal.  Dean  R.  Williams,  Cyrus  L.  Cole. 
George  M.  Wolff,  Winfield  S.  Nussbaum  and  John  Last  are 
the  principals. 

The  Village  Board,  New  Holstein,  Wis.,  will  close  bids 
Dec.  18  for  the  complete  construction  and  equipment  of  a 
municipal  water  works  and  sewerage  plant  estimated  to  cost 
$175,000  and  being  designed  by  Jerry  Donohue.  consulting 
engineer,  Sheboygan,  Wis.  The  water  system  will  require 
30,000  lin.  ft.  of  4,  6  and  8-in.  cast  iron  pipe,  41  hydrants, 
and  a  60,000-gal.  elevated  steel  tank  on  a  100-ft.  steel  tower. 
Bids  on  the  engine,  pumps,  boilers,  etc.,  will  not  be  taken 
until  the  artesian  well  has  been  drilled  and  actual  require- 
ments  ascertained.     Louis  Hipke   is   village   clerk. 

The  Luick  Ice  Cream  Co..  183  Ogden  Avenue,  Milwaukee, 
which  built  the  substructure  and  basement  of  a  proposed 
four-story  garage  and  service  building,  120  ft.  sq.,  last 
spring,  will  now  begin  the  construction  of  the  super- 
structure. Practically  an  entire  floor  will  be  set  aside  as 
a  machine  shop.  Leenhouts  &  Guthrie,  420  Jefferson  Street, 
Milwaukee,    are   the   architects. 

The  Kohler  Co..  Kohler.  Sheboygan  county,  Wis.,  will 
close  bids  Oct.  15  for  a  new  enameling  shop,  67  x  120  ft., 
and  a  one-story  packing  room,  60  x  140  ft.  Alfred  Treick  is 
engineer  in  charge. 

The  Pawling  &  Harnischfeger  Co.,  Milwaukee,  has  taken 
an  order  for  a  large  excavating  machine  for  a  mining  inter- 
est In  Mexico,  which  Is  the  forerunner  of  other  large  re- 
quirements to  be  placed  within  the  coming  six  months,  it 
is   stated. 

The  Thurner  Heat  Treating  Co.,  126  Ferry  Street,  Mil- 
waukee, which  recently  Incorporated  with  a  capital  stock 
of  $50,000,  is  letting  contracts  through  George  Kemnitz, 
architect,  1107  Island  Avenue,  for  the  first  unit  of  a  new 
plant  at  487-495  National  Avenue.  The  initial  building  will 
be  48x80  ft.,  and  with  equipment  will  cost  about  $25,000. 
Rudolph  J.   Thurner  is  president  and   general  manager. 

The  Racine  Investment  Co.,  401  Lake  Avenue,  Racine, 
Wis.,  has  let  the  general  contract  to  the  Charles  O.  Johnson 
Co..  224  South  LaFayette  Avenue,  for  a  $50,000  garage  and 
service  building  for  the  Lawson  Motor  Co.  It  will  be  82  x 
122  ft.,  part  two  and  three  stories.  Edmund  B.  Funston 
is  the  architect. 

The  Marlon  Light  &  Power  Co.,  Marion,  Wis.,  has  been 
incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $25,000  to  establish  a 
commercial  light  and  power  plant  and  transformer  station 
to  use  hydroelectric  current  purchased  from  other  sources. 
F.   H.   Josslyn,   Oshkosh.  Wis.,   is  the  chief  owner. 
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The  Chas.  W.  Fish  Lumber  Co.,  Elcho.  Wis.,  is  placing 
contracts  for  a  considerable  list  of  new  sawmill  and  wood- 
working equipment  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  part  of  the 
plant  which  was  destroyed  by  fire  on  Sept.  8.  The  loss  was 
$150,000.    Charles  W.  Fish  is  president  and  general  manager. 

The  Koehring  Co.,  3100  JConcordia  Avenue,  Milwaukee, 
manufacturer  of  concrete  mixers,  pavers,  contractors'  hoists 
and  gas  engines,  will  soon  enter  the  market  for  a  large  list 
of  miscellaneous  equipment  for  a  one-story  brick  and  steel 
addition.  120  x  360  ft.  Plans  are  being  completed  by  Van 
Ryn  &  DeGelleke,  114  Grand  Avenue,  Milwaukee.  Bids  for 
the  building  probably  will  be  taken  after  Nov.  1.  Philip  A. 
Koehring  is  secretary-treasurer. 

The  Winther  Motor  Co.,  Kenosha,  Wis.,  has  been  incor- 
porated in  Wisconsin  with  $.'j00.000  capital  stock  by  the 
stockholders'  protective  committee  which  recently  bid  in 
the  assets  of  the  bankrupt  Winther  Motors,  Inc.,  for  $130,- 
000  and  will  reopen  the  plant  about  Nov.  1.  Some  retooling 
will  be  necessary  but  details  have  not  been  given  out.  R.  D. 
Moch,  president  Bessemer  Motor  Truck  Co.,  Grove  City,  Pa., 
and  formerly  vice-president  Hydraulic  Pressed  Steel  Co.,  will 
be  active  manager  of  the  property.  Dr.  E.  W.  Timm,  922 
Third  Street,  Milwaukee,  chairman  of  the  stockholders'  com- 
mittee, will   be  president. 

The  Gridley  Dairy  Co.,  120-130  Eighth  Street,  Milwaukee, 
will  invest  about  $35,000  in  enlarging  the  power  house  of 
its  branch  plant  at  1329-1335  North  Avenue,  by  an  addition, 
30  X  105  ft.,  and  is  buying  additional  engine,  boiler  and  re- 
frigerating equipment.    John  LeFeber  is  president. 

The  Nestles  Food  Co.,  New  York,  plans  immediate  re- 
construction of  its  powdered  milk  plant  at  Valders,  She- 
boygan County,  Wis.,  wrecked  by  explosion  and  Are  on 
Oct.  1,  which  caused  a  loss  of  $90,000  or  more. 

The  Wacho  Mfg.  Co.,  Milwaukee,  has  been  incorporated 
with  a  capital  stock  of  $30,000  to  manufacture  machinery 
for  repairing  milk  cans  and  other  sheet  metal  containers. 
The  principals  are  E.  J.  Cunningham,  C.  G.  Ortmayer  and 
A.  E.  Welch,  204  Browning  Building,  local.  A  statement 
concerning   plans   will   be   made   later. 

The  city  of  Appleton,  Wis.,  will  soon  be  in  the  market  for 
additional  boilers,  pumps  and  filtration  equipment  for  an 
extension  of  the  filtration  plant  of  the  municipal  water  sys- 
tem. Contract  for  the  building  has  been  let  to  the  Appleton 
Construction  Co.   at   $20,000. 

Roman  Kalpinski,  Eighth  Avenue  and  Mitchell  Street, 
Milwaukee,  has  let  contracts  through  Voelz  &  Siebert,  archi- 
tects, 373  Broadway,  local,  for  a  garage  and  machine  shop, 
45  X 120  ft.,  part  two  stories  and  basement,  estimated  to 
cost  $30,000. 


The  Gulf  States 


Oct.  8. 

NEGOTIATIONS  are  under  way  by  the  Coosa  Pipe  & 
Foundry  Co.,  Gadsden,  Ala.,  for  the  purchase  of  addi- 
tional property  for  extensions.  Otto  Agricola  heads  the 
company. 

The  Ford  Motor  Co.,  Highland  Park,  Mich.,  has  author- 
ized plans  for  a  two-story  assembling  plant,  150  x  200  ft., 
at  Dallas,  Tex.,  to  cost  $20(S,000  with  equipment.  Albert 
Kahn,  1000  Marquette  Building,  Detroit,  is  architect. 

Tlie  Common  Council,  Leesville,  La.,  is  planning  for  the 
installation  of  electrically-operated  pumping  machinery  in 
connection  with  a  new  waterworks  system  to  cost  about 
$150,000.  E.  T.  Archer  &  Co.,  609  New  England  Building, 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  are  engineers. 

The  Madison  Oil  &  Coal  Co..  Westheimer  Building, 
Houston,  Tex.,  is  planning  the  construction  of  a  coal  tipple 
and  power  plant  at  its  properties  near  Calvert,  Tex.,  and  the 
installation  of  mine  cars  and  other  equipment.  A  portion  of 
the  m.achinery  previously  used  at  another  location  will  be 
removed  to  the  new  site.  Hall  Etter  is  president  and  gen- 
eral manager. 

The  Bessemer  Galvanizing  Works,  Inc.,  Bessemer,  Ala., 
is  perfecting  plans  for  a  new  factory  for  the  production  of 
galvanized  bolts,  nails  and  kindred  products.  A  complete 
galvanizing  works  will  be   installed. 

The  Kansas  City  Southern  Railway  Co.,  Kansas  City.,  Mo., 
will  commence  the  erection  of  a  one-story  car  repair  shop, 
100  X  300  ft.,  at  its  terminal  at  Shreveport,  La.  J.  M.  Weir 
Is  chief  engineer. 

Fire,  Sept.  23.  partially  destroyed  the  Dallas,  Tex.,  branch 
of  the  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co.,  701  Elm  Street, 
with  loss  estimated  at  $50,000.     It  will  be  rebuilt. 

The  Alabama  Power  Co.,  Birmingham,  has  tentative  plans 
for  a  new  hydroelectric  power  plant  on  the  Coo.sa  River,  near 
Gadsden,  Ala.,  with  ultimate  capacity  of  100.000  hp.  It  will 
cost  In  excess  of  $3,500,000,  with  transmission  system.  The 
company  has  acquired  the  plants  and  property  of  the  Tusca- 


loosa Railway  &  Utilities  Co.,  Tuscaloosa,  Ala.,  and  plans  a 
bond  issue  of  $4,000,000,  a  large  part  of  the  proceeds  to  be 
used  for  extensions  and  the  installation  of  additional  ma- 
chinery. 

The  Faust  Brothers  Lumber  Co.,  53  West  Jackson  Boule- 
vard, Chicago,  has  construction  in  progress  on  a  new  band 
mill  at  Jackson,  Miss.,  to  be  equipped  for  a  daily  output  of 
60.000  ft.  It  will  cost  in  excess  of  $125,000,  with  electric 
power  and  other  machinery.  The  company  has  acquired  the 
local  mill  of  the  Henry  Maley  Lumber  Co.,  Jackson,  with 
rated  capacity  of  40,000  ft.  per  day,  and  will  continue  in 
operation. 

The  Electrical  Mfg.  &  Developing  Co.,  Greensboro,  Fla., 
has  inquiries  out  for  electric  machinery,  also  for  concrete 
mixers  and  kindred  equipment,  and  for  two  water  turbines, 
with  auxiliary  equipment. 

The  new  pulp  mill  to  be  erected  by  the  Great  Southern 
Lumber  Co.,  Whitney  Building,  New  Orleans,  will  be  operated 
in  the  name  of  the  Bogalusa  Paper  Co..  Bogalusa.  La.,  a 
subsidiary  organization.  It  will  vary  from  two  to  five  stories, 
aOO  x  600  ft.,  with  power  house,  estimated  to  cost  close  to 
$600,000  with  machinery. 

R.  L.  Hopkins,  Huntsville,  Ala.,  operating  a  marble  works 
on  Lee  Street,  has  acquired  the  plant  of  the  Southern  Stone 
&  Marble  Co.,  and  will  consolidate  the  properties.  Exten- 
sions will  be  made  and  additional  finishing  and  other  ma- 
chinery installed. 

The  Universal  Gypsum  Co.,  Chicago,  is  disposing  of  a  pre- 
ferred .stock  issue  of  $1,000,000,  the  proceeds  to  be  used  for 
the  construction  of  its  proposed  plant  at  Rotan,  Tex.,  on 
which  preliminary  work  has  commenced.  Tentative  plans 
are  under  consideration  for  a  new  mill  at  Port  Clinton,  Ohio, 
to  cost  more  than  $500,000  with  machinery.  The  company 
recently  acquired  a  controlling  interest  in  the  Gypsolite  Co., 
Batavia,  N.  Y.     J.  F.  Haggerty  is  secretary. 

The  Galveston,  Harrisburg  &  San  Antonio  Railroad  Co., 
San  Antonio,  Tex.,  operated  by  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad 
Co.,  has  plans  for  an  addition  to  its  engine  house  and  repair 
shop  on  Hackberry  Street,  to  cost  about  $65,000. 

The  Baton  Rouge  Ice  Co.,  Baton  Rouge,  La.,  is  having 
plans  drawn  for  a  five-story  addition  to  its  cold  storage  plant 
at  Louisiana  Avenue  and  Repentance  Street,  100  x  100  ft., 
to  cost  $90,000  with  machinery.  George  E.  Wells  is  company 
engineer. 

The  Garrett  Motor  Co.,  1107  Commerce  Street,  Fort 
Worth.  Tex.,  will  install  a  machine  shop  at  its  proposed  two- 
story  service  and  repair  works,  for  which  plans  will  soon  be 
drawn. 


The  Central  South 


St.  Louis,  Oct.  8. 

THE  Illinois  Power  &  Light  Co..  Peoria,  111.,  has  tentative 
plans  for  a  new  steam-operated  electric  power  plant  in  the 
vicinity  of  Tecumseh.  Kan.,  estimated  to  cost  $2,200,000,  in- 
cluding transmission  system. 

Manual  training  equipment  will  be  installed  in  the  two- 
story  and  basement  junior  high  school  to  be  erected  at 
Thirty-ninth  Street  and  Hyde  Park  Avenue,  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  estimated  to  cost  $500,000,  for  which  bids  are  being 
taken  on  a  general  contract.  C.  A.  Smith,  602  Finance  Build- 
ing, is  architect;  J.  A.  Brady,  Library  Building,  is  mechan- 
ical engineer. 

The  Union  Iron  Works,  Inc.,  Union,  S.  C,  is  perfecting 
plans  for  a  new  plant  to  replace  the  portion  of  its  works 
destroyed  by  fire  several  weeks  ago,  with  loss  approximating 
$25,000.     J.  M.  Morse  heads  the  company. 

The  Common  Council,  Okmulgee,  Okla.,  plans  the  in- 
stallation of  electrically-operated  pumping  machinery  in  con- 
nection with  extensions  in  the  municipal  waterworks  to  cost 
$1,000,000.  Burns  &  McDonnell,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  are 
engineers. 

Work  has  commenced  on  a  new  two-story  and  basement 
plant,  40  X  305  ft.,  by  the  Security  Metal  Products  Co.,  2416 
East  Eighteenth  Street,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  to  cost  $40,000, 
for  which  a  general  contract  recently  was  awarded  to  John 
Gosling,   243  Railway  Ebcchange  Building. 

The  Board  of  Directors,  University  of  Kentucky,  Lexing- 
ton, is  considering  plans  for  a  central  power  house  for  all 
buildings,  estimated  to  cost  $200,000  with  equipment. 

The  Water  Commission,  Tulsa.  Okla.,  will  receive  bids 
until  Oct.  26  for  equipment  for  the  Mohawk  Pumping  Sta- 
tion to  be  used  In  connection  with  the  Spavinaw  water  sup- 
ply project  for  municipal  service,  including  aerator,  sluice 
gates,  pumps,  etc.  J.  D.  Tramniell  and  W.  R.  Holway.  508 
Wright  Building,  are  engineers.  Dabney  H.  Maury,  1445 
Monadnock  Block,  Chicago,  is  consulting  engineer. 

Fire,  Sept.  25,  destroyed  a  portion  of  the  plant  of  the 
McGrew  Coal  Co.,  Lexington,  Mo.,  including  power  plant  and 
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cd  at  $90,000.     It  is  planned 


macliine  .slumps,   wllh  luHS 
to  rebuild. 

The  Soullii  Til  Arkansas  Oil  Co.,  I'lno  Bluff,  Ark.,  recently 
orsimlzcd  witli  a  capital  ot  »1, 000. 000,  is  contemplating  the 
establLslinient  of  a  plant  estimated  to  cost  $1!J0.000  with 
equipment.     Frank  P.  Tomllnson  is  president. 

Fire.  Oct.  2,  destroyed  ono  of  the  bulldinprs  at  the  plant 
of  the  Southern  EnglneerinR  Co.,  East  W:i.fliinKton  Street, 
Louisville,  used  as  a  general  machinery  repair  works,  with 
loss  estimated  at  $27,000.     It  is  planned  to  rebuild. 

The  Kentucky  Face  Brick  Co.,  Second  National  Bank 
Building,  Ashland,  Ky..  recently  organized  with  a  capital  of 
$fi00,000.  Is  perfecting-  plans  for  the  erection  of  works  to 
manufacture  face  brick,  building  tile,  etc.,  with  electric  power 
plant,  estimated  to  co.st  $150,000.     A.  J.  Russell  is  secretary. 

Manual  training  equipment  will  be  installed  in  the  pro- 
posed two-story  and  basement  high  school  to  be  erected  at 
Centervlew,  Mo.,  estimated  to  cost  $100,000.  Charles  A. 
Smith.  800  Financt!  Building,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,   Is  architect. 

The  City  Foundry.  St.  Louis,  recently  organized  with  a 
capital  of  $40,000,  will  operate  an  existing  foundry  at  811 
Park  Avenue,  specializing  in  the  production  of  gray  iron 
castings.  It  Is  purposed  to  develop  an  output  of  about  50 
tons  per  day.  Fred  W.  Priep  is  president,  and  Henry  F. 
Wclsch,  secretary  and  treasurer. 

The  Wabasli  Railway  Co.,  Railway  Exchange  Building, 
St.  Louis,  has  awarded  a  contract  to  the  T.  B.  Smith  Co., 
Decatur.  111.,  for  an  addition  to  its  local  car  and  locomotive 
shops,  to  cost  $1!J0,000  including  equipment. 

Fire.  Sept.  24.  destroyed  a  portion  of  the  J.  B.  Rolater 
Building,  24  West  B'irst  Street,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  occu- 
pied by  the  Sigmon  Furniture  Mfg.  Co.,  Western  Electric  Co. 
and  the  Mee-Oakes  Auto  Supply  Co.,  causing  a  combined  loss 
of  about  $100,000.  including  equipment.  The  different  plants 
will  be  re-established. 


The  Pacific  Coast 


San  Francisco,  Oct.   3. 

PLANS  have  been  filed  by  the  San  Pedro  Lumber  Co.. 
Wilmington  and  San  Pedro  Roads.  Wilmington.  Los 
Anseles.  for  a  one-story  machine  shop,  saw  mill  and  electric 
power  station,  to  cost  about  $23,000  exclusive  of  machinery. 

The  De  Carie  Incinerator  Co..  Portland.  Ore.,  manu- 
facturer of  garbage  disposal  machinery,  is  arranging  for 
the  removal  of  its  plant  to  Sacramento.  Cal..  for  consider- 
able increase  in  production,  including  a  new  department 
for  the   manufacture   of   steam   machinery   and   parts. 

The  National  Paper  Products  Co..  a  sub.siiliary  of  the 
Zellerbach  Paper  Co.,  534  Battery  Street,  San  Francisco, 
has  acquired  a  25-acre  tract  at  Santa  Ana  and  Indepen- 
dence Avenues,  Cudahy,  near  Los  Angeles,  for  a  new  plant, 
estimated  to  cost  $2,000,000  with  machinery.  A  power 
house   and   machine   shop  will  be   erected. 

S.  M.  Feazle.  The  Dalles,  Ore.,  has  plans  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  new  lumber  mill  and  box  manufacturing 
plant,  to  cost  about  $50,000  including  machinery.  It  is 
proposed   to   install   electrically-operated   equipment. 

The  Barnett  Auto  Body  Co.,  430  Golden  Gate  Avenue. 
San  Francisco,  is  planning  for  the  removal  of  its  business 
to  another  location  for  enlargements  and  additional  equip- 
ment. 

Fire,  Sept.  25,  destroyed  a  portion  of  the  industrial 
alcohol  manufacturing  plant  of  the  Mason  Distillery  Co., 
Sausalito,  Cal.,  with  loss  estimated  at  $100,000  including 
equipment.     It  is  planned   to  rebuild. 

The  Consolidated  Independent  Sugar  Co.,  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah,  has  acquired  the  sugar  mill  and  property  of 
the  Fallon  Beet  Sugar  Co.,  at  Fallon,  Nev.  Plans  are 
being  considered  for  extensions  and  the  installation  of  ad- 
ditional   equipment. 

Mathew  Brothers,  1661  West  Washington  Street,  Los 
Angeles,  manufacturer  of  batteries  and  other  kindred  elec- 
tric equipment,  has  purchased  a  site  at  1729  Santee  Street 
for  a  new  plant.  It  is  expected  to  commence  work  early 
next    year. 

The  Richfield  Oil  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  plans  the  construc- 
tion of  a  new  distrubuting  plant  at  Fresno,  Cal.,  to  cost 
about  $200,000  including  equipment.  C.  M.  Fuller  is  presi- 
dent. 

The  American  Quick  Coupling  Co.,  Robert  Dollar  Build- 
ing, San  Francisco,  has  arranged  for  the  operation  of  a 
plant  at  1168  Bryant  Street,  for  the  manufacture  of  a  new 
type  of  metal  coupling.  B.  C.  Northrup  and  Arthur 
Browne   head   the  company. 

The  Christie  Machine  Works.  193  Fremont  Street,  San 
Francisco,  will  remove  its  plant  to  a  building  at  222  How- 
ard Street,  where  additional  equipment  will  be  installed. 


C.  B.  Bellows.  Dodge  Automobile  Sales  Agency,  Long 
Beach,  Cal..  will  Install  a  machine  shop  In  his  new  works 
at  Twentieth  Street  and  American  Avenue,  two- stories,  120 
X  170  ft.  The  Austin  Co.,  737  Bartlett  Building,  Los 
Angeles,  Is  preparing  plans  and  will  probably  receive  the 
general   contract. 

The  Otis  Elevator  Co.,  2300  Stockton  Street,  San  Fran- 
cisco, has  plans  for  a  two-story  factory  branch  and  repair 
shop,  135  X  275  ft.,  estimated  to  cost  $350,000,  including 
machinery. 

Manual  training  equipment  will  be  installed  in  the  new 
group  high  school  to  be  erected  at  Santa  Monica,  Cal., 
estimated  to  cost  $200,000,  for  which  plans  are  being  pre- 
pared by  Allison  &  Allison,  1405  Hibernian  Building,  Los 
Angeles,   architects. 

The  Atlas  Mixed  Mortar  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  has  ac- 
quired the  rock  crushing  plant  of  the  Lawrence-Moore  Co.. 
Stough  Canyon  section.  Plans  are  under  way  tor  enlarge- 
ments and  the  installation  of  additional  machinery.  G.  W. 
Moore,  formerly  connected  with  the  selling  company,  hat 
been   appointed   general   manager   at    the   local   works. 

William  N.  VoegtIy.  Jr.,  625  Market  Street,  San  Fran- 
cisco, is  inquiring  for  a  forging  press  of  about  500  ton." 
capacity,    available   for   prompt   shipment. 


Canada 

Toronto.    Oct.    8. 

THE  demand  for  machinery  and  machine  tools 
continues  and  sales  the  past  week  or  two  are 
somewhat  better  than  for  the  corresponding  period 
a  month  ago.  While  interest  is  still  being  shown  in 
new  equipment,  second-hand  and  re-built  lines  are 
forging  steadily  ahead.  Inquiry  for  machine  tools 
is  more  pronounced  and  covers  all  lines  of  industry 
but  in  most  cases  requirements  are  for  one  or  two 
tools  for  replacement  purposes,  and  for  additions 
recently  completed  or  now  under  way. 

Hay  &  Co.,  Woodstock,  Ont.,  are  in  the  market  for  a  7 
X  12,  two  drum  hoisting  engine. 

The  Gummed  Paper  Co..  Henderson  Street,  Brampton, 
Ont.,  will  build  an  addition  to  cost  $12,500  and  will  purchase 
machinery  to   the  value  of  $5,000. 

The  Castle  Trethewey  Mines,  Ltd.,  Standard  Bank  Build- 
ing, Toronto,  propose  to  erect  a  100-ton  mill  at  Gowganda, 
Ont.,  under  supervision  of  F.  J.  Bnnis,  consulting  engineer. 
Porcupine    Mines,    Schumacher,    Ont. 

The  International  Fibre  Board  Co.,  Ltd.,  Canada  Cement 
Building.  Montreal,  contemplates  the  erection  of  a  factory 
at  Midland,  Ont. 

Atchison  &  Co.,  Cornwall,  Ont.,  are  in  the  market  for 
equipment  for  planing  mill. 

J.  V.  Dore.  260  St.  Helene  Street,  Quebec,  is  in  the  market 
for  machinery  for  a  blacksmith  and  machine  shop. 

Findlay  Brothers,  Carleton  Place,  Ont.,  manufacturers 
of  stoves,  furnaces,  etc.,  are  preparing  to  manufacture, 
electric  stoves  and  are  installing  an  electric  annealing  oven 
of  100   hp.,   capacity. 

The  Globe  Printing  Co.,  124  St.  Paul  Street  West,  Mon- 
treal, is  in  the  market  for  printing  presses,  paper  cutter,  etc. 

P.  Tranchemontagne.  Fournier,  Ont..  manufacturer  of 
vehicles,  etc.,  is  asking  for  woodworking  machinery  and 
tools. 

The  Fort  William  Paper  Co.,  Fort  Willi:nii.  Onl  ,  proposes 
to  practically  double  the  present  cap:H  ;i>  "i  ii  mills.  It 
is  estimated  that  the  addition  will  iiiv.ilv.  in  .  ii.nditure 
of  between  $2,000,000  and  $4,000,000  and  will  Imiif;  the  out- 
put of  the  plant  up  to  about  400  tons  of  newsprint  per  day. 

The  Castle  Trethewey  Mines.  Ltd..  Standard  Bank  Build- 
ing. Toronto,  Ont.,  proposes  to  buy  complete  equipment  for 
a   milling  plant. 

The  Mica  Mine,  J.  B.  Lalonde,  purchasing  agent.  Mica, 
Que.,  is  in  the  market  for  hammers,  drills,  air  compressors, 
etc. 

A.  Belanger.  Ltd..  Montmagny.  Que.,  is  in  the  market  for 
equipment  and  machinery  for  the  manufacture  ot  stoves, 
etc.    C.    Belanger   is  purchasing   agent. 

The  Garden  City  Paper  Co.,  Merritton,  Ont.,  will  build 
an  addition  to  its  paper  mill  at  St.  Catharines.  Ont.,  to  cost 
$400,000    and    is    interested   in   prices  on   equipment. 

Fallow  Brothers,  Water  Street,  Cornwall,  Ont.,  is  in  the 
market  for  polishing  and  cutting  machinery  and  tools  for 
marble  works.     A.   Fallow   is   purchasing   agent. 

The  Italian  Mosaic  &  Tile  Co..  Toronto,  has  secured  a 
site   on   Bridgeman    Street,    and  will  erect  a   factory. 

The    Great    Lakes    Pulp    &    Paper    Co.,    Port    William,    Is 
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completing  arrangrements  for  a  pulp  and  paper  mill  to  cost 
$3,000,000.     Howard  Ferguson,  New  York,  N.   T.,  is  engineer. 

The  Essex  Border  Utilities  Commission,  is  having  plans 
prepared  for  a  filtration  plant  at  Ford,  Ont.,  to  serve  five 
municipalities  at  a  cost  of  ?150,000.  Bids  will  be  received 
about  Nov.  1.  J.  C.  Keith,  300  Ouellette  Avenue,  Windsor. 
Ont.,  is  engineer.  Material  and  equipment  will  be  purchased 
by  the   Commission. 

The  West  Dome  Consolidated  Mines,  H.  M.  Pellatt  Build- 
ing, Bay  Street,  Toronto,  is  in  the  market  for  drills  for 
underground   work  for  mines   at  South   Porcupine,    Ont. 

The  Canadian  Dirigible  Headlight  System,  Quebec,  will 
purchase  machinery  for  the  manufacture  of  lighting  devices 
for  steam  and  electric  railroads.  W.  Stoleo,  3  Aberdeen 
Avenue.   Quebec,   is  interested. 


STEEL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  STOCKS 


Low 
Allis-Chalmers. . .    40 
Am.  B.  S.  &  Fdy.   70 

Am.  Can 88% 

Am.  Can  pt 106^4 

Am.  Car  &  Fdv.  .153^4 
Am.  C.  &  F.  pf.  .118 
Am.    Locomotive.    68  ;4 

Am.  Loco,  pf 116 

Am.    Radiator...    81% 
Am.  Roll.  Mill  pf.   98 
Am.  Steel  Pdries.  34 
Am.  SU.  Fd.  pf..lOO?!i 
Bald.    Loco..    ...113 
Bald.    Loco.    pf.  .114 

Beth.  Steel   47% 

Beth.  Stl.  7%  pf.    90 U 
Beth.  Stl.  8%  pf.l04 
Br.  Em.  Stl.  1  pf.   60 
Br.  Em.  Stl.  2  pf.   17  y. 
Chic.    Pneu.    Tool  79% 

Colo.   FVel    26 

Crucible  Steel  ..58% 
Crucible  Stl.  pf . .    86 

Deere   pf 63 

Gen.  Electric  .  ..llO^i, 
Gt  No.  Ore  Cert.  27  ' 
Gulf  States  Steel  74 1^ 


steel  and  industrial  stocks  from 
iiday  of  this  week  was  as  follow 
High  Low 

Inland  Steel   ....    36 

Int.    Har 74% 

J.  &  Laughlin  pf.lOS 

Lima    Loco 62% 

Mid  vale    Steel    ..    25% 

Nat.-Acme    8  % 

Nat.  En.  &  Stm..    45 
N.  T.  Air  Brake.    36% 
Nova  Scotia  Stl..    1414 

Otis  Steel   7  % 

Pressed  Stl.  Car.    49 
Pressed   Stl.  pf . .    86% 
Replogle  Steel   ..10 

Republic    42% 

Republic  pf 84% 

Sloss-Sheffleld    .  .    40% 


70V 


159 
118 

72% 
116 

82% 


49% 


104% 


Steel  of  Canada.  67 1^ 
Superior  Stl.  1  pf.  97% 
Un.  Alloy  Steel.  .    30 

U.  S.  Pipe 30% 

U.  S.  Pipe  pf.  ...    79 

U.  S.  steel S6% 

U.  S.  steel   pf.  ..117% 
Vanadium    Steel.    28% 
Va.  I..  C.  &  Coke  54 
Whouse  Air  Br..    82 
T'gstown  S.  &  T.   65% 


High 
37% 
76% 

108 
65% 
26% 


86% 

85% 
41% 
68% 


Industrial  Finance 

The  Board  of  Directors,  Vulcan  Iron  Works,  Wilkes- 
Barre,  Pa.,  has  been  authorized  to  increase  tlie  capital  of  the 
company  as  conditions  may  require  up  to  an  amount  of 
$3,000,000. 

Kern  Dodge  has  been  appointed  temporary  receiver  for 
the  Vim  Motor  Truck  Co..  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  with  bond  of 
$50,000.  It  is  stated  that  the  company  has  assets  showing 
a^book  value  of  $2,468,081.  with  debts  amounting  to  $1,301,- 
277,  and  an  additional  capital  stock  liability  of  $650,000. 

Gross  income  of  the  American  Ship  Building  Co.  for  the 
year  ended  June  30,  1923.  after  manufacturing  expenses,  was 
$2,010,092.  Deducting  taxes  and  other  expenses  there  was 
net  profit  from  operations  of  $238,472.  The  addition  to  sur- 
plus for  the  year  without  provision  for  dividends  was 
$765,115. 


W.  F.  Robertson,  president  W.  F.  Robertson  Steel  &  Iron 
Co..  Cincinnati,  who  recently  purchased  the  plant  of  the 
Hudson  Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Co.,  Marietta,  Ohio,  has  made  no 
definite  plans  for  the  future  operation  of  the  mill.  The  plant 
Is  being  put  in  first  class  condition  and.  according  to  Mr. 
Robertson,  very  little  work  will  be  required  to  get  it  ready. 
It  is  understood  that  negotiations  are  in  progress  with  a 
number  of  Eastern  capitalists  for  the  organization  of  a  can 
manufacturing  company  to  build  a  plant  in  Marietta  and 
that  this  company  will  take  practically  all  the  product  nf 
the  Hudson  mills.  Definite  announcement  of  the  organization 
of  this  company  is  expected  to  be  made  In  the  next  Cpw 
weeks. 


Owing  to  the  forthcoming  termination  of  its  charter 
through  st.Ttutory  limitations,  the  Rohesonia  Iron  Co..  Ltd.. 
manufacturer  of  pig  iron  at  Robesonia,  has  transferred  its 
property  and  its  business  to  Robesonia  Iron  Co.  No  change 
of  ownership  or  of  personnel  Is  involved,  and  the  new  com- 
pany merely  succeeds  the  old  one  and  business  will  be 
tran.sacted  as  before.  The  officers  of  the  new  company  are: 
William  C.  Freeman,  president;  Allen  Butler,  vice-president; 
Robert  C.  Lea,  secretary  and  treasurer.  Its  main  office, 
occupied  jointly  with  the  company's  .sales  agents.  Robert 
C.  Lea  &  Co..  is  at  426  Stephen  Girard  Building,  Philadelphia. 
Walter  A.  Barrows.  .Ir..  with  offices  at  Robesonia.  Berks 
County,  Pa.,  is  manager  In  charge  of  the  company's  blast 
furnace  and  ore  mining  operations. 


NEW  TRADE  PUBLICATIONS 

j 



,; 

Regenerative  Fnrnace  Control. — American  Heat  Econo- 
my Bureau,  Wabash  Building,  Pittsburgh.  A  12-page 
pamphlet  by  K.  Huessner  on  control  of  coke-oven  gas- 
fired  open-hearth  furnaces.  The  paper  was  presented 
as  discussion  on  the  "Economical  Use  of  Fuel  in  Steel 
I'lants"  at  the  Buffalo  meeting  in  September  of  the 
Association  of  Iron  and  Stee!  Electrical  Engineers,  and 
has   now  been   reprinted. 

Polyphase  Motors — Century  Electric  Co.,  St.  Louis. 
A  small  pamphlet  and  a  retail  price  list  covering 
squirrel  cage  induction  motors,  type  SC  of  %  hp.  to 
5  hp.,  and  designed  for  2  or  3-phase  current.  An  ac- 
companying sheet  gives  delivery  charges  for  various 
locations.  The  tabular  matter  in  the  retail  price  list 
gives  pulley  dimensions,  rotative  speed,  weights,  and 
amperes   under  varying  conditions. 

Lic^ht   Reflectors National    X-Ray    Refiector    Co.,    235 

West  Jackson  Boulevard,  Chicago.  Folders  427,  42S  and 
429  are  devoted  to  reflectors  ot  various  types  for  throw- 
ing light  where  it  is  needed  for  best  illuminating  effects. 
They  are  designed  to  diminish  eye-strain,  and  the  par- 
ticular ones  illustrated  are  intended  for  office  and  show- 
window   use. 

Gas  Valve  Control  System. — Selas  Co.,  Philadelphia. 
An  SS-page  catalog  devoted  to  the  industrial  application 
of  gas  in  the  interest  of  fuel  saving.  The  system  in- 
cludes a  machine  designed  to  maintain  automatically 
at  a  constant  value  any  desired  gas  pressure.  The 
.specific  gravity  of  the  gas  is  regulated,  stabilized  and 
rendered  constant.  Specific  applications  covered  in  the 
pamphlet  show  heat  treating  equipments,  stereotype 
pots,  rivet  forges,  baking  ovens,  blow  torches,  oil 
forges,  enameling  and  japanning,  etc.  Engineering 
.service  is  included  with  each  equipment,  and  the  ad- 
vantages are  said  to  include  low  first  cost  and  main- 
tenance cost,  steady  and  silent  operation,  low  operating 
cost,  and  automatic  operation  independent  of  the  oper- 
ator's skill. 

Pnlverized  Coal  in  Malleable  Fonndries — Grindle 
Fuel  Equipment  Co.,  Harvey,  HI.  Bulletin  No.  6  of  16 
pages  is  devoted  to  the  use  of  powdered  coal  for  fur- 
naces melting  malleable  iron.  Advantages  claimed  are 
the  elimination  of  hand  firing,  with  its  intermittent 
character,  and  consequent  reduction  of  labor,  saving  in 
time,  in  fuel,  and  in  furnace  lining  repairs,  due  to  more 
constant  temperature,  saving  in  metal,  because  of  a 
steady  temperature  and  better  combustion,  a  higher  per- 
centage of  good  castings,  due  to  fewer  blow  holes. 
Melting  capacity  of  the  furnace  is  estimated  at  25  to 
50  per  cent  greater,  while  smoke,  ash  and  slag  are 
greatly  lessened.  As  applied  to  annealing  furnaces, 
somewhat   the   same   conditions   are   reported. 

Positive  Pressure  Blowers. — Connersville  Blower  Co.. 
Connersville.  Ind.,  Catalog  No.  21,  9  x  12  in.,  63  pages. 
Describes  and  illustrates  various  blowers  made  by  the 
company  and  the  different  drive  arrangements,  giving 
also  the  application  of  the  blowers  in  various  processes 
and  industries.  Different  types  of  blowers  are  com- 
pared and  construction  and  advantages  of  the  company's 
standard  blower  described  in  detail.  Illustrations  are 
numerous  and  the  descriptions  clear  and  well  arranged. 
Taehonietcrs — The  Bristol  Co.,  Waterbury,  Conn. 
Bulletin  No.  317  of  32  pages  describing  both  pneumatic 
and  electric  types  of  recordinc  and  indicating  tachom- 
eters. Specimen  charts  are  shown,  samples  of  work  done 
and  illustrations  of  various  models.  Details  to  assist  in 
ordering  are  given.     Size  8  x  10%  in. 

New  Tool  Price  List. — Consolidated  Tool  Works,  Inc., 
296  Broadway,  New  York,  Catalog  "E"  and  a  new  quota- 
tion sheet.  No.  29,  effective  Oct.  1,  on  its  entire  line. 

Blast  Furnaces. — William  B.  Pollock  Co.,  Youngstown. 
Ohio.  Booklet  illustrating  a  new  60-ton  charcoal  blast 
furnace  which  the  company  fabricated  for  the  Maharajah 
of  Mysore,  India,  to  be  operated  by  the  Bhadravati. 
Mysore  State  Railways. 


Herbert  W.  Hayes,  40  Court  Street.  Boston,  has  been 
appointed  district  sales  agent  of  the  Surplus  Steel  Exchange, 
New  York.  Mr.  Hayes  has  been  connected  with  the  steel 
trade  in  New  England  for  30  years,  having  been  agent  for 
the  Cambria  Steel  Co.  during  that  period.  The  Boston  office 
will  cover  all  the  New  England  States,  with  the  exception 
of  Connecticut.  Mr.  Hayes  also  has  been  appointed  district 
sales  manager  for  the  New  England  National  Drawn  Steel 
Co.,    East    Liverpool,    Ohio. 
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Plans  of  New  Companies 

The  Miller  Utility  Co.,  New  York,  haa  been  Incorporated 
with  capital  stock  oC  $100,000  to  manufacture  cooking 
utensils  and  slmllnr  products.  It  does  not  propose  manufac- 
turing Immediately  but  as  soon  as  orcanlzatlon  matters  are 
completed,  plans  for  operation  will  be  considered.  The  Incor- 
porators are  W.  P.  Miller  and  N.  J.  Karayanls,  care  of 
William  Crlstwoll.  U.O  Nas.Mau  Street.  New  York. 

The  Progress  Waloh  Co.,  New  York,  Incorporated  with 
capital  stock  of  $30,000  will  manufacture  watches  and  watch 
movements.  J.  and  Ij.  Felnstein  and  I.  Nuchman  arc  the 
Incorporators.  Plans  for  operation  will  be  doveloii.d  later. 
Address  care  of  Bertrand  Ettlnger,  50  Court  Street.  Brooklyn. 
W.  B.  Wason,  Inc..  Nassau  Street,  New  York,  organized 
with  capital  stock  of  $20,000  to  manufacture  cabinets,  will 
for  the  time  being  confine  activities  to  handling  cabinet 
makers'  tools  for  manufacturers.  A.  C.  Rippler,  W.  B.  and 
A.  n.  Wason  are  the  incorporators.  C.  H.  Luscombe,  41 
Park  Kow  is  representative. 

The  Royal  Standard  Co.,  429  Sixth  Avenue,  New  York, 
has  been  organized  to  manufacture  metal  products,  chief  of 
which  will  be  boilers.  Initial  capacity  Is  estimated  at  25 
boilers  per  week.  Equipment  on  hand  is  sufficient  for 
present  needs.  F.  Stitller  and  R.  and  M.  Morgan  are  the 
principals. 

Tlie  Walker-Ely  Products  Co.,  3S8  Broadway,  New  York, 
has  been  incorporated  with  capital  stock  of  1500  shares  of  no 
par  value  stock  and  purposes  to  manufacture  vaults  and 
like  products.  Details  of  manufacturing  will  not  be  taken 
up  for  some  time,  and  a  plant  may  be  purchased  somewhere 
in  the  Middle  West. 

The  Enameled  Steel  Products  Co.,  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  in- 
corporated with  $25,000  capital  stock,  will  manufacture 
enameled  iron  and  steel  products,  but  it  is  unlikely  that 
operations  will  begin  tor  some  time.  A.  J.  Davis,  215  Broad 
Street.   Elizabeth,  represents   the  company. 

The  Field  Hardware  Mfg.  Co.,  Ill  East  Thirty-flrst 
Street,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  incorporated  with  $25,000  capital 
stock,,  will  continue  an  established  business  in  the  manu- 
facture of  hardware  building  specialties.  E.  Stanley  Field 
is  general  manager. 

The  Acorn  Iron  Works,  Russel  and  Alluvion  Streets. 
Baltimore,  incorporated  with  capital  stock  of  $25,000  will 
manufacture  fire  escapes,  iron  stairs,  elevator  inclosures 
and   bank   railings.     John   Klein   is  secretary. 

Towne  Mines,  Inc.,  subsidiary  of  the  American  Smelting 
&  Refining  Co.,  which  recently  purchased  the  properties  of 
the  Compania  Metalurgica  Mexicana,  is  planning  the  con- 
struction of  an  arsenic  plant  to  be  built  at  San  Luis  Potosi 
at  an  estimated  cost  of  $400,000.  This  plant  will  be  an 
auxiliary  to  the  new  copper  smelter  to  be  built  at  the  same 
place  at  a  cost  of  $1,500,000. 

Craig  Oil  Tool  Co.,  with  office  and  plant  at  Mendocino  and 
Water  Streets,  Long  Beach,  Cal.,  has  been  organized  with 
capital  stock  ot  $100,000  and  will  manufacture  oil  well 
tools  and  supplies.  The  company  has  leased  a  machine 
shop  formerly  operated  by  a  shipyard  and  is  amply  equipped 
for  present  demands.  J.  F.  Craig  is  president ;  W.  W.  Cole, 
vice-president  and  general  manager ;  L.  D.  Gardiner,  sec- 
retary-treasurer. 

The  Bridgeport  Automotive  Products  Co.,  1427  Railroad 
Avenue.  Bridgeport.  Conn.,  recently  incorporated  with  capital 
stock  of  $50,000  to  manufacture  automobile  parts  and 
equipment,  advises  that  no  construction  is  contemplated  at 
this  time.  The  incorporators  are  Robert  B.  Davis.  Governor 
Stinson,  and  George  W.  Hudson,  Popular  Terrace,  -Bridge- 
port.    M.  F.  Judd  of  the  Raybestos  Co.  is  vice-president. 

The  Hershey  Forms  &  Construction  Co..  recently  organized 
under  Pennsylvania  laws,  will  manufacture  patented  forms 
for  concrete  construction  work.  Plans  are  indefinite  but  it 
is  expected  that  a  building  will  be  secured  for  manufactur- 
ing purposes  and  at  that  time  equipment  will  be  needed  for 
cutting  and  boring  steel  and  for  forging  parts.  Otlier 
equipment  including  concrete  mixers,  carriers,  and  shovels 
may  also  be  needed.  Address  care  of  P.  H.  Hershey, 
Dauphin.  Pa. 

B.  J.  Mockenhaupt  &  Co.,  217  North  Des  Plaines  Street, 
Chicago,  have  been  appointed  sales  representatives  in  tlie 
Chicago  district  for  the  Reinforced  Switch  &  Mfg.  'Co., 
Pittsburgh. 

The  Morelite  Intensified  Corporation,  New  York,  has  been 
incorporated  with  $100,000  capital  stock  and  will  manufac- 
ture projectors  and  electric  lighting  equipment,  principally 
for  motion  picture  service.  Lester  Neuberger  and  Irving 
Kabat  are  the  incorporators.  Representative  is  Max  Green- 
berg,   112  Madison  Avenue. 

The  Oil  Heater  Distributing  Co.,  51  West  Forty-second 
Street,  New  York,  incorporated  with  $50,000  capital  stock, 
has  secured  Eastern  rights  for  the  Marvel  oil  heater,  manu- 


factured by  the  Marvel  Motor  Co.,  Chicago.  Warehouses 
will  be  maintained  at  several  points  In  the  East,  but  central 
quarters  will  be  In  New  York.  No  manufacturing  will  be 
done,  James  B.  Plnkham,  D.  G.  Nelson  and  B.  P.  Lanfranchl 
.are   the    Incorporators. 

The  Skinner-Hill  Co,  Canadian  Pacific  Building,  New 
York,  has  been  incorporated  with  $100,000  capital  stock  as 
importers  ot  brass,  bronze,  copper  and  other  metal  products. 
The  company  will  act  as  United  States  and  Canadian 
representative  of  Pearson-Page  Co.,  Ltd.,  and  the  Hill- 
Ouston  Co.,  Ltd.,  Birmingham  and  London,  England.  The 
incorporators  are  E.  R.  Mead,  A.  G.  and  S.  P.  Skinner.  228 
Seeley  Street.  Brooklyn. 

The  Cavllla  Egg-Timing  Machine  Co.,  61  Llspenard  Street, 
New  York,  has  been  incorporated  with  $100,000  capital  stock 
to  manufacture  electric  equipment  for  domestic  .service. 
Plans  for  operation  are  still  indefinite.  HcrliL-rt  (loliUhorpe. 
Thomas  Borras  and  R.  J.  Cavilla  are  the  incorporators. 
Julius  H.  Reiter,  415  Broadway,  is  corporate  representative. 

The  Post  Rulio  &  Electric  Corporation.  21  Flatbush 
Avenue,  New  York,  has  been  organized  to  conduct  a  busi- 
ness as  distributers  for  makers  of  wireless  equipment  and 
devices.  Incorporators  are  S.  Modell,  S.  S.  Left  and  M. 
Silberman. 

The  Reliant  Saw  Works,  S.'iG  Ogdcn  Street.  Newark,  X.  J.. 
has  been  organized  to  manufacture  oil  burning  equipment 
and  circular  saws,  fitting  saw  bands  from  %  to  %  in.  and 
circular  .'5aws  up  to  72  in.  Shop  and  equipment  will  be 
rented.  The  company  expects  to  carry  a  stock  of  small-size 
.saws  in  the  near  future.     F.  H.  Clark  heads  the  company. 

The  Acme  Sectional  Oil  Burner  Corporation.  New  York, 
lias  been  organized  to  manufacture  oil  burning  equipment 
and  devices.  During  the  next  week  plans  for  operation  will 
be  taken  up.  Louis  Marder,  M.  Dienstein  and  Cliarles 
Pearle,   256  Broadway,  New  York,  are   the  principals. 

The  Natstone  Manhattan  Corporation.  1520  West  Farms 
Road,  New  Rochelle.  N.  Y.,  incorporated  with  capital  stock 
of  $40,000.  will  manufacture  concrete  and  cement  tile  for 
building    purposes.     G.    Vander    Roest    is   secretary-treasurer. 

The  Grass  Gripper  Rake  Co.,  543  West  End  Avenue.  New 
York,  has  been  organized  with  $200,000  capital  stock  to 
manufacture  rakes,  hoes  and  like  tools.  Manufacturing 
will  be  done  by  contract.  Offices  are  maintained  in  Chicago 
and  Boston.  A.  C.  Johnstone  and  John  Olsson  are  the  in- 
corporators. 

The  American  Tobacco  Machinery  Co.,  Wilmington,  Del., 
incorporated  with  capital  stock  of  $1,000,000  to  manufacture 
tobacco  treating  machinery,  is  only  in  the  formative  stage 
and.  though  equipment  may  be  required  later,  nothing  will 
be  done  in  that  regard  for  a  considerable  lime.  George  J. 
Wise,  44  West  Eighteenth  Street,  New  York,  represents  the 
company. 

The  Walker  Hardware  Co.,  410-12  Main  Street,  Vincennes, 
Ind.,  has  been  incorporated  as  a  reorganization  of  the  former 
company  by  that  name.  New  personnel  and  financing  have 
been  drawn  into  the  concern.  The  company  will  operate 
as  jobber  and  retailer,  handling  stoves,  furnaces  and  general 
hardware  products.     T.  M.  Shiriliff  is  one  of  the  principals. 

The  City  Foundry  Co.-.  St.  Louis,  recently  organized  with 
capital  stock  of  $40,000  to  manufacture  iron  and  steel  cast- 
ings, has  purchased  the  foundry  business  of  the  Christopher 
&  Simpson  Co.,  that  city,  and  will  continue  to  operate  at 
the  old  location.  811  Park  Avenue.  The  company  will 
specialize  in  gray  iron  castings  from  1  lb.  to  10  tons.  U.  S. 
Arnold  is  general  manager. 

The  Coltexo  Corporation,  Monroe,  La.,  has  been  organized 
as  a  consolidation  of  the  Columbian  Carbon  Co.  and  the 
Texas  Co.,  to  engage  in  production  of  carbon  black,  and 
natural  gas  gasoline  through  the  development  of  properties 
owned  by  the  Texas  Co.  in  Monroe,  and  also  of  the  Parks 
fields  of  Texas. 

The  Electrical  Mfg.  &  Developing  Co..  Greensboro.  Fla.. 
has  been  incorporated  with  $60,000  capital  stock  to  manu- 
facture electrical  equipment  and  to  develop  timber  lands. 
Plans  call  for  the  construction  ot  a  light  and  power  pUnt. 
the  manufacture  of  storage  batteries,  construction  of  a 
lumber  plant  and  the  building  of  homes.  Willianl  Petschel 
is  president. 

The  Reading  Automatic  Machine  Co..  Third  and  Button- 
wood  Streets,  Reading,  Pa.,  has  been  incorporated  with 
capital  of  $50,000  to  manufacture  machinery.  It  has 
acquired  the  business  of  the  Vertomatic  Mfg.  Co.  and  will 
make  vertical  automatic  machines,  special  dies,  tools  and 
machinery.    Louis  J.    Laroehe   is  one  of   the  heads. 

The  American  Wrench  Mfg.  Co.,  Richmond,  Va.,  organized 
with  capital  of  $25,000,  purposes  to  manufacture  wrenches 
and  other  tools  but  has  not  made  definite  plans  for  opera- 
tion.    John    D.    Blair.    212    North    Eighth    Street,    heads    the 


Current  Metal  Prices 

On  Small  Lots,  Delivered  from  Merchants'  Stocks,  New  York  City 


The  following  quotations  are  made  by  New  York 
City  warehouses. 

As  there  are  many  consumers  whose  requirements 
are  not  sufficiently  heavy  to  warrant  their  placing  or- 
ders with  manufacturers  for  shipments  in  carload  lots 
from  mills,  these  prices  are  given  for  their  convenience. 


On  a  number  of  items  the  base  price  only  is  given, 
it  being  impossible  to  name  every  size. 

The  wholesale  prices  at  which  large  lots  are  sold 
by  manufacturers  for  direct  shipment  from  mills  are 
given  in  the  market  reports  appearing  in  a  preceding 
part  of  The  Iron  Age  under  the  general  heading  of' 
"Iron  and  Steel  Markets"  and  "Non-Ferrous  Metals."" 


Bai 


Id   Soft    Steel  Bni 


md   Sliapes 


Refined  iron  bars,  base  price 3.54c. 

Swedish  charcoal  iron  bars,  base 7.25c. 

Soft  steel  bars,  base  price   3.54c. 

Hoops,  base  price    5.19c. 

Bands,  base  price   4.39c. 

Beams  and  channels,  angles  and  tees,  3  in.  x  Vi 

in.  and   larger,  base   3.64c. 

Channels,   angles   and   tees  under   3  in.   x    Vi   in. 

base    3.54c. 

Mercliant    Steel 

Per  Lb. 

Tire,  IVo  x  %  in.  and  larger 3.60c. 

(Smooth  finish,  1  to  2%  x  %  in.  and  larger)  . .  .4.10c. 

Toe-calk,  %  x  %  in.  and  larger 4.60c. 

Cold-rolled  strip,  soft  and  quarter  hard.  .7.50c.  to  8.50c. 

Open-hearth,    spring-steel    5.00c.  to  7.50c. 

Shafting  and  Screw  Stock: 

Rounds     4.65c. 

Squares,  flats  and  hex 5.15c. 

Standard  tool  steel,  base  price 15.00c. 

Extra  tool  steel   18.00c. 

Special  tool  steel   23.00c. 

High  speed  steel,  18  per  cent  tungsten 75c.  to  80c. 

TanU  Plates— Steel 

Vi  in.  and  heavier 3.64c. 

Sheets 

Blue  Annealed  ,        Per  Lb. 

No.  10 4.59c. 

No.  12  4.64c. 

No.  14 4.69c. 

No.  16 4.79c. 


Box  Annealed — Black 
Soft  Steel 
C.  R..  One  Pass 
Per  Lb. 

Nos.  18   to  20 4.55c.  to  4.80c. 

Nos.  22  and  24 4.60c.  to  4.85c. 

No.  26   4.65c.  to  4.90c. 

No.  28   4.75c.  to  5.00c. 

No.  30 4.95c.  to  5.20c. 

No  28  and  lighter,  36  in.  wide,  20c.  higher. 


Blued  stove 
Pipe  Sheet 
Per  Lb. 


5.10c. 
5.15c. 
5.25c. 


Galvanized  Per  Lb. 

No.    14    4.85c.  to  5.10c. 

No.    16    5.00c.  to  5.25c. 

Nos.  18  and  20   5.15c.  to  5.40c. 

Nos.  22  and  24 5.30c.  to  5.45c. 

No.  26     5.45c.  to  5.70c. 

No.   27     5.60c.  to  5.85c. 

No.   28    5.75c.  to  6.00c. 

No.  30     6.20c.  to  6.50c. 

No.  28  and  lighter,  36-in.  wide,  20c.  higher. 

Welded  Pipe 
Standard  Steel 

Black  Galv. 
%  in.  Butt..  —41  —24 
%  in.  Butt..  — 46  —32 
1-3  in.  Butt  .  —48  —34 
2%-6  in.  Lap.  —44  —30 
7-8  in.  Lap..  —41  —11 
9-12   in.    Lap.   —34     —  6 

steel  Wire 

Bash  Pricb*  on  No.  9  Gaob  and  Coarser      Per  Lb. 

Bright  basic    5.00c. 

Annealed    soft    5.00c. 

Galvanized  annealed   5.65c. 

Coppered    basic    5.65c. 

Tinned  soft  Bessemer    6.65c. 


Wrought  Iron 

Black 

Galv. 

%    in.   Butt..  —  4 

+  19 

%    in.    Butt..   — U 

+   9 

1-1  Vz   in.  Butt  —14 

+  6 

2  in.  Lap —  5 

+  14 

2% -6   in.   Lap  —  9 

+  9 

7-12   in.   Lap.  —  3 

+  16 

Brass    Sheet,   Rod,   Tnbe    and   Wire 

BASE    PRICE 

High  brass  sheet 18     c.  to  19    c. 

High  brass  wire  I8V2C.  to  19%c. 

Brass  rods    15%c.  to  16%c. 

Brass  tube,  brazed   . .  .  : 26     c.  to  27%c. 

Brass  tube,  seamless   23     c.  to  24     c. 

Copper  tube,  seamless 24V^c.  to  25%c. 

Copper    Sheets 

Sheet   copper,  hot   rolled,  20%  c.   to   21  %c.   per   lb. 
base. 

Cold  rolled,  14  oz.  and  heavier,  3c.  per  lb.  advance 
over  hot  rolled. 

Tin  Plates 


Bright    Tin 

Coke — 14  X 

20 

Prime 

Seconds 

"AAA" 

"A" 

80  lb. 

.$6.55 

$6.30 

Charcoal 

Charcoal 

90  1b. 

.   6.65 

6.40 

100  1b. 

.   6.75 

6.50 

IC. $12.55 

$10.70 

IC. 

.   7.00 

6.76 

IX..    13.95 

12.55 

IX. 

.   8.25 

K.(K) 

IXX..    15.55 

13.75 

IXX. 

.   9.50 

9.25 

IXXX..   17.10 

15.30 

IXXX. 

.10.75 

10.50 

IXXXX..   18.85 

16.80 
Terne 

IXXXX. 

Plates 

.12.00 

10.75 

8  lb.  coating.  14  x  20 

.$7.00  tn  SS-00 

IC     

..7.25 

to 

8.25 

IX     

.  8.25 

t^ 

8,75 

Fire  door  stock   . 

.   9.00 

to 

10.00 

Straits  pig   45c. 

Bar    49c.  to  56c. 

Copper 

Lake  ingot   le'^c. 

Electrolytic 15%c. 

Casting    15%c. 

Spelter   and    Sheet   Zinc 

Western   spelter   7%c. 

Sheet  zinc.  No.  9  base,  casks 10  %c.  open  He. 

Lead  and  Solder* 

American   pig  lead    SMc.  to  8%c. 

Bar    lead    Jlc.  to  12c. 

Solder  %  and  %  guaranteed 31c. 

No.   1   solder    29c. 

Refined  solder   25c. 

•Prices  of  solder  indicated  by  private  brand  vary  accord- 
ing to  composition. 

nahhitt    Metal 

Best  grade,  per  lb 75c.  to  90c. 

Commercial  grade,  per  lb 35c.  to  50c. 

Grade  D,  per  lb 25c.  to  35c. 


No.  1  aluminum  (guaranteed  over  99  per  cent 
pure),  in  ingots  for  remelting,  per  lb 


•Regular  extras  for   lighter  gage. 


Old   Metals 

The  market  is  lower  in  sympathy  with  new  metali 
Dealers'  buying  prices  are  nominally  as  follows : 

CMltl 
Peru 

Copper,  heavy  crucible   11.2 

Copper,  heavy  wire   10.7| 

Copper,  light  bottoms   

Brass,  heavy    5.7fl 

Brass,  light  4.7fi 

Heavy  machine   composition    8.BQ 

No.  1  yellow  brass  turnings 6.0 

No.  1  red  brass  or  composition  turnings If 

Lead,  heavy  6.0 

Lead,  tea 5.001 

Zinc     4.00 1 

Cast    aluminum    15.00 

Sheet  aluminum     15.( 
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Power  Plant  Problems  of  Steel  Mills 

Efficiency  of  Various  Forms  of  Prime  Movers — Importance  of 

Frequency^ — Blowing  and  Electric  Generating 

Equipment — Selling  Off-Peak  Power 

BY  L.  B.  BREEDLOVE* 


A  NY  decided  reduction  in  the  cost  of  power  required 
l\     to  produce  a  ton  of  steel  in  the  finished  state  will 
•^  •*-   vary  the  total  cost  per  ton  only  a  fraction  of  a 
per  cent,  as  considered  by  past  practice,  yet  this  item 
is  fast  becoming  of  more  importance.     Rising  costs  of 
coal,  difficulties  of  transportation  and  the  possibilities 
of  closer  margin  of  profit  have  quickened  the  effort  to 
utilize  all  available  heat  units.    It  is  a  common  mistake 
for  the  engineer  to  design  a  power  plant  of  good  effi- 
ciency, yet  lose  sight  of  the 'fact  that  th._'   investment 
must  be  as  low  as  possible.     Operating  costs  and  in- 
terest costs  should  never  be  separated.    One  is  as  much 
a  part  of  the  cost 
of  energy  as  t  h  e 
other.     The  lower- 
ing of  the  cost  of 
production      in      a 
power   plant   de- 
pends    on    getting 
the     maximum 
work  out  of  the  in- 
vestment;  c  o  n  s  e- 
quently,    to    meet 
the  c  o  m  p  e  t  i  tion 
now  offered  by  the 
central  stations 
and  to  care  for  the 
increasing  de- 
mands of  the  steel 
industry      success- 
fully, the   power 
engineering  must 
follow  a  broad  and 
c  0  m  p  r  e  h  ensive 
policy. 

It    is    the    pur- 
pose of  this  paper 
to     indicate     in     a 
general    manner 
some  of  the  impor- 
tant economic  considerations.    For  this  purpose  certain 
assumptions  have  been  made.    The  plan  assumed  con- 
sists of  five  500-ton  blast  furnaces,  two  of  which  supply 
the  foundry  and  the  others  the  open-hearth  plant.     The 
foundry  is  equipped  with  complete  mechanical  system. 
The  mills  consist  of  40-inch  blooming,  24-inch  continu- 
ous mill  and  two  12-inch  continuous  mills.     The  yearly 
production   assumed   for   the   mills    is    600,000   tons    of 
steel.    Operation  schedule  of  the  mills  and  foundry  calls 
for  310  days  per  year.    Pig.  1  shows  the  expected  elec- 
trical load  curve  for  this  plant.    The  motors  were  care- 
fully chosen  to  avoid  oversizing.     The  energy  consump- 
tion from  ore  to  finished  steel  per  ton  is  estimated  at 
around  67  kwhr.,  and  from  ore  to  finished  castings  at 

•Consulting  engineer.  Chicago. 


the    foundry    the    energy    consumption    is    32.5    kwhr. 
To  take  care  of  this  load  condition  two  10,000-kw. 
units  will  be  required  a  greater  portion   of   the   time, 
and  a  third  is  installed  as  a  spare,  so  that  the  gener- 
ating equipment  assumed  consists  of  three  12,500-kva., 
0.80  per  cent  power  factor,  60-cycle,  6600-volt  turbine 
generator  units.     The  maximum  probable  peak  demand 
will  be  19,000  to  20,000  kw.    Since  the  cost  of  a  power 
plant  depends  so  very  much  upon  the  maximum  load  it 
must  carry,  careful  consideration  must  be  given  to  the 
expected  peak  load,  as  this  is  usually  estimated  too  high. 
Frequency  in  steel  mill  plants  is  of  special  impor- 
tance. "   The    lower 
speed  limit  for  60- 
cycle    motors    has 
been    pushed    con- 
siderably    d  o  w  n- 
ward  and  the  ten- 
dency seems  to  be 
strongly  toward 
this  frequency  as  a 
standard.     For 
main  rolls  60-cycle 
motors  cost    about 
10  per  cent  more 
than    the    25-cycle 
type,  but  else- 
where  the  60-cycle 
are   less   expensive 
and    more    efficient 
in     operation.      In 
the  case  of  a  new 
plant,    even    where 
it    is    expected    to 
generate  all  its 
own    power,    60- 
cycle    equipment 
should  be  installed, 
if  located  in  a  60- 
cycle    district.     In 
additions    to    existing    plants,    it    is    advisable    to    in- 
stall   60-cycle   equipment   if   the   added   capacity    is   as 
much  as  50  per  cent  of  the  existing  capacity.    The  only 
condition   in   which   two   frequencies   should    be   mixed 
in  one  plant  is  that  one   of  them   is  to  be  abandoned 
entirely  within  a  reasonably  short  time. 

Transmission  of  energy  at  6600  volts  is  economical 
up  to  about  6.5  miles.  It  is  usual  now  in  new  plants  to 
generate  and  transmit  at  this  voltage.  The  expense 
of  installing  and  operating  sub-stations  must  be  justi- 
fied by  the  savings  made  in  the  shortening  of  the  dis- 
tribution feeders.  The  location  of  sub-stations  should 
be  as  near  as  possible  to  the  center  of  consumption  of 
the  district  to  be  served.  By  studying  the  operation 
schedule,  the  expected  yearly  energy  consumption  of 
each  motor  or  group  of  motors  doing  similar  duties 
1027 
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Fig.  1 — ^Expected  Daily  Load  Curve  from  Midnight  to  Midnight,  Showing  the 
Total  A.  C.  Load  When  the  D.  C.  Demands  Are  Cared  for  by  Conversion  in 
Substations.  Just  when  the  peak  loads  will  occur  is  unknown  and  there  is 
a  diversity  factor  between  the  a.  c.  and  d.  c.  peaks.  Solid  lines  cover  20-hr. 
operation  of   the  mills  and   foundries;   dotted    lines,    10-hr.   operation 
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may  be  found.  Knowing  the  consumption  and  location 
of  the  motors,  the  center  of  energy  consumption  for 
any  sub-station  group  may  be  found  by  theory  of  mo- 
ments. This  method  gives  more  accurate  results  than 
the  method  of  assuming  demand  factors.  Careful 
study  of  diversity  factors  between  feeders  and  sub- 
stations  must   be   made,   since    the   utilization   of    this 


!00  9B  90  85  80  75  TO  £5  GO  55  50  45  40  35  50 
Yeorlu  Load  Fac+or^per cenf 

Fig.   2 — Comparison  of  Operating  and  Total  Costs  of  Plants 
of  Varying-  Description   (See  Table  II) 

factor  allows  considerable  saving  in  generating  equip- 
ment. 

One  condition  to  be  determined  is  the  steam  pressure 
and  temperature  satisfactory  for  the  type  of  plant 
under   consideration.     The  trend   in   steam  practice   is 


Table   I 
Heat  Consumption  B.i.n.  Per  Net  Kwhr.  for  Stations  Supply- 
ing LS.OOO  Kw.  Average   Working  Load 

Gas  Ensrine 
Gas  Engine  Plant  W;th 

Plant  With  Gas  Steam  Steam 

Producer  Reserve       Turbine      Turbine 

, * ^  Equalizer       Plant 

Direct  Heat  Consump- 
tion of  main  units.  .    17,600  20.060  19.600  18.350 

Gas   washers 500  500  400  0 

Auxiliary    pumps 350  350  350  2,000 

Igniters,     direct     con- 
nected, exciters,  etc,  0  0  0  0 
Total     B.t.u.     per     net 

kwhr 18.450  20,910  20,350  20,350 

Kfticiency  of  main  unit, 

percent' 19.4  17.0  17.4  18.4 

Efficiency  of  plant,  per 

cent    18.50  16.38  16. SI  16.80 

Most  gas  engine  people  insist  that  efficiency  of  20  per 
cent  is  correct.  The  table  give.s  both  20  per  cent  and  17 
per  cent,  which  seems  more  nearly  correct. 

Steam  at  250  lb.  per  sq.  In.  gage,  250  deg.  Fahr.  super- 
heat, 29  in.  vacuum. 


toward  higher  pressure  rathrr  than  extreme  superheat. 
It  i.s  more  difficult  to  (iesiRn  equipment  to  withstand 
continuous  operation  at  high  temperature  than  at  high 
pressure.  The  amount  of  heat  available  for  conversion 
into  work,  when  expanding  to  a  certain  vacuum,  is 
greater  for  high  pressure  and  moderate  superheat  than 
for  lower  pressure  and  correspondingly  higher  super- 
heat. Several  plants  are  now  operating  at  350  lb. 
steam  pressure  with  a  total  temperature  of  about  750 


deg.,  and  there  are  under  construction  plants  for  650 
lb.  pressure  and  750  deg.  total  temperature.  Due  to  the 
decrease  in  the  tensile  strength  and  elastic  limit  of  the 
metals  used,  at  temperatures  above  750  deg.,  that  seems 
to  be  the  limit  of  temperature.  A  pressure  of  250  lb. 
with  a  total  temperature  of  600  deg.  corresponds  to  the 
latest  steel  plant  practice. 

The  choice  of  blowing  or  generating  equipment  is 
entirely  an  economic  question,  as  all  general  types  are 
in  successful  operation.  Considerable  progress  in  heat 
economy  of  turbo  blowers  and  turbo  generator  units 
has  been  made  in  recent  years,  while  at  the  same  time 


Table  II 
Cost  of  Plants,  in  1921 

Fixed  Charges 
Total  Cost         Cost  per  kw.     Per  Cent 

Steam  plant $5,100,000  $113  12 

Gas  engine  plant...        6,700,000  150  13 

Gas      engine      plant 
with     waste     heat 

boilers   7,420.000  166  13Vi 

Coal   of   12,500   B.t.u.   per  lb.   to  cost   $2.50   per  ton,   f.o.b. 
plant. 

Distribution  cost  0.07c.  per  kwhr.,  not  shown. 


improvements  have  been  made  in  the  design  of  boilers 
and  auxiliary  apparatus.  Table  I  shows  the  heat  con- 
sumption per  kwhr.  produced  for  a  gas  engine  plant,  a 
steam  turbo  plant  and  a  gas  engine  plant  with  turbine 
equalizer  for  an  average   load  of  15,000  kw. 

Fig.  2  shows  the  operating,  fuel  and  total  costs  per 
kwhr.  produced  by  the  steam  plant,  gas  engine  plant 
and  the  gas  engine  plant  with  waste  heat  boilers, 
plotted  against  yearly  load  factor.  Air  horsepower  in 
the  blast  is  converted  to  equivalent  kwhr.  for  this  com- 
parison. The  steam  used  in  the  turbo  generator  unit 
per  kwhr.  produced  was  divided  into  the  quantity  of 
steam  used  by  the  turbo  blower  unit,  to  give  equivalent 
kilowatt  units.     In  this  comparison  large  boilers  using 

Table  III 

f              6  Gas  5  Gas  and 

Equipment  '       Fired  Boilers.  Pulverized 

Type       ■)             4  Stoker  Coal 

I       Fired  Boilers  Fired  Boilers 

Fixed  charges.  15  per  cent $225,000  $140,000 

Boiler  hp.  years  produced 28,300  26,600 

Fixed  charges  per  boiler  hp.   year                  $8.00  $5.35 

Operating  costs  per  boiler  hp.  year                     8.00  8.27* 

Total  costs  per  boiler  hp.  year                  16.00  13.62 

Fuel  costs  per  boiler  hp.  year....                   38.30  35.70 

Fuel  saving  per  boiler  hp.  year..                  None  Credit  3.60t 

Grand   total   cost  per  boiler 

hp.   year    $54.30  $45.72 

•Figuring  blast  furnace  gas  costing  same  as  coal  per 
B.t.u.  supplied,  since  blast  furnace  gas  is  usually  charged  to 
power  costs  in  this  manner. 

tCoal  12.500  B.t.u.  per  pound  at  $2.50  per  ton. 

blast  furnace  gas  and  pulverized  coal  were  used.  This 
comparison  results  favorably  to  the  steam  plant. 

Fig.  3  shows  the  production  costs  at  assumed  plant 
load  factor  as  plotted  against  coal  cost  per  ton  at  the 
plant.  The  intersections  of  the  total  operating  costs 
for  the  different  types  of  equipment  give  the  costs  of 
coal  at  which  total  costs  are  the  same.  The  higher  the 
load  factor  the  lower  the  cost  of  coal  at  the  intersec- 


Table  ir 
Operating  Cost  Comparisons 

Stoker 
Item                                                             Equipment 

Yard    switching 7.0c. 

Coal   unloading  and   distributing..                     8.0 

Pulver-.zed 

Coal 
Equipment 
7.0c. 
2.0 
14.3 

Firing    14.0 

11.2 
2.5 

Drver  fuel                                0.0 

Total  cost  per  ton  fired 48.4 

Kxtra  cost   of  installation  of  stoker  cquipmcn 
for  it,   $434,000. 

55.2 
t  and  boiler 

tions,  thereby  showing  effect  of  heat  economy  of  the 
gas  engine  at  high  loads. 

If  there  are  no  local  conditions  prohibiting  the  use 
of  surface  condensers,   this  type  of  condenser  should 
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be  used.  A  comparison  made  for  this  assumed  installa- 
tion resulted  favorably  to  the  surface  condenser  as  the 
most  economical  investment,  but  only  by  a  small 
amount.  There  is  not  enough  in  its  favor  to  offset  any 
local  conditions  existing  which  are  undesirable  for  sur- 


Table   VI 

Ealimnlcil  Cost  nf  Cnmplete  Power  System  for  Two  Types  of 
Equipment 

I             B  Gas  5  Gas  and 
Type  of     J      Fired  Boilers,      Pulverized 

Equipment  1             4  Stoker  Coal 

[       Fired  Boilers    Fired  Boilers 

Station  capacity,   kw 30,000  30,000 

Number  of  blowers 6  6 

Excavations    and    foundations....       $500,000  $400,000 

Power  house  building — steel  and 

brick    560,000  420,000 

Boilers  with  superheaters,  stacks 

and   settings    954,000  650.000 

Gas  cleaners,  piping  and  burners        450,000  450,000 

Stokers,  fans,  ducts,  etc 120,000  

Induced  and  forced  draft  fans. . .           75.000  

Pulverized  coal  equipment  com- 
plete      100. ono 

Pulverized  coal  equipment  build- 
ing    i5,oon 

Coal  storage,  crane,  ash  handling           50,000  4  0,000 

Feed   water  heaters 18.000  IS.noo 

Make-up    evaporator    plant 25,000  25.000 

Turbine   generators   and   air 

washers 640,000  640,000 

Turbo    blowers    780,000  7S0.0OO 

Condensers     for     generating    and 

blower   units,    including    pumps 

and   exhaust  connections 390,000  390.000 

Pump  and  screen  house,  tunnel.  .         430,000     '  430,000 

Piping  and  covering 150,000  100,000 

E,\citers,      motor-generator     sets. 

switching,      transformers      and 

yard    wiring    125,000  125,000 

Gages,   meters,    etc 25,000  25,000 

Cranes    (2)     20,000  20,000 

Construction    plant   equipment.  .  .           25.000  25,000 

Total   direct  items $5,337,000  $+.653,000 

Contingencies,    5   per   cent 266,850  233,200 

$5,603,850  $4,886,200 
Engineering    and    supervision,    10 

percent    506,385  488,620 

$6,110,235  $5,374,820 
Interest     during    construction,     5 

per  cent    305,500  268,741 

Grand  total    $6,416,000  $5,644,000 

Fixed  charges,  12  per  cent 769,920  677,280 

Fixed  charges  per  kwhr.* 0.32c.  0.28c. 

Cost  per  kw.  capacity  (equiva- 
lent)                    $139  $122 

•Assuming  158.000.000  kwhr.  equivalent  to  blowing  of 
furnaces,  -j-  10  per  cent  auxiliaries.  Total  236,000  kwhr. 
produced  per  year.  This  corresponds  to  a  load  factor  per 
year  of  about  40  to  45  per  cent,  as  determined  from  load 
curves  and  operation  schedule  for  plant. 


face  condensers.  The  power  house  should  be  designed 
with  the  boiler  room  as  the  middle  section,  turbo  blow- 
ers in  one  side  section  and  the  turbo  generators  in  the 
other  side  section.  The  boilers  should  be  elevated  so 
that  ashes  may  be  dumped  directly  into  standard  rail- 
road cars  at  yard  level.  The  condenser  floor  line  for 
both  turbo  blowers  and  turbo  generators  should  be  at 
or  near  the  ground  level.  On  a  floor  above  the  turbo 
blowers  the  evaporator  and  feed  water  heaters  should 
be  installed,  with  control  and  switching  equipment  on 
a  floor  above  the  turbo  generators.  This  type  of  design 
gives  the  least  building  wall  surface  and  volume,  conse- 
quently the  lowest  cost  for  the  installed  capacity.  One 
of  the  points  impressed  by  a  visit  to  a  few  European 
power  plants  was  the  considerable  saving  in  building 
costs  per  unit  of  capacity  as  compared  to  American 
power  plants,  yet  without  loss  of  architectural  harmony 
with  the  vicinity. 

The  most  efficient  load  on  boilers  in  point  of  fuel 
costs  is  around  180  per  cent  rating.  The  return  on  the 
investment  will  increase  with  the  capacity  secured, 
while  labor  costs  will  decrease  to  a  point  where  the  de- 
crease in  efficiency  will  oflfset  such  added  return.  The 
rating  of  the  boiler  units  and  the  number  of  units 
should  be  chosen  so  that  the  10  or  12-hr.  load  may  be 
carried  at  or  near  the  most  efficient  boiler  rating,  and 
at  the  same  time  have  sufficient  capacity  to  carry  the 
maximum  load   which   may  be  carried   on  the   station. 


The  steady  load  on  this  assumed  station  is  IT.rjOO  boiler 
hp.  which  at  190  per  cent  rating  calls  for  four  22.50-hp. 
boilers.  One  500-ton  blast  furnace  will  suppb-  enough 
furnace  gas  over  the  stove  retiuirements  to  operate  one 
of  these  units  continuously  at  1(J5  per  cent  rating. 

Adding  pulverized  coal  equipment  to  operate  under 
the  same  units  provides  a  method  of  caring  for  boiler 
load  fluctuations  at  better  economy,  and  thereby  reduc- 
ing capital  investment  considerably  without  any  large 
increase  in  the  attendance  required.  Lower  grades  of 
coal  may  be  used  and  in  addition  large  percentages  of 
breeze  coke  coming  from  the  by-product  coke  plant. 
Table  III  gives  a  comparison  of  the  total  cost  per  boiler 
hp.  year  produced  by  the  two  types  of  boiler  equip- 
ment. Table  IV  gives  a  comparison  of  the  cost  per  ton 
of  coal  fired  in  stoker  and  pulverized  equipment.  Table 
V  gives  the  detailed  estimated  plant  steam  consump- 
tion. Five  fuels — blast  furnace  gas,  coke  oven  gas, 
tar,  coke  and  coal — have  been  burned  simultaneously 
with  good  efficiency  under  the  same  boiler.  This  pro- 
vides a  method  of  promptly  caring  for  load  fluctuations, 
and  fuller  utilization  of  all  by-products.  This  method 
provides  for  considerable  fuel  savings  and  may  indicate 
future  tendencies. 

Connection  with  a  central  station  system,  because 
of  the  diversity  factor,  allows  a  reduction  in  the  reserve 
generating  equipment,  even  if  no  energy  is  normally 
interchanged.  The  sale  of  surplus  energy  increases  the 
rate  at  which  the  investment  is  worked,  at  practically 
no  labor  cost  increase,  and  thereby  holds  the  prospect 
of  some  profit,  depending  upon  the  conditions  at  hand. 
In  the  assumed  plant  with  one  furnace  out  of  blast, 
the  blast  furnace  gas  vdll  care  for  the  blast  and,  in 
addition,  7500  kw.  load  at  time  of  tapping  (one  fur- 
nace at  a  time)  and  10,000  kw.  for  the  remaining  time. 
Thus  3000  kw.  for  13  hr.  and  6000  kw.  for  4  hr.  must  be 


1.50  100  2.50  J.OO  3.50.4.00  4.50  5.00  5.50  6.00  6.50  TOO 
Coal  Cost  per  Ton  02,500  B.t.u.) 

Fig.   3 — Unit  Cost  of  Power  Based  on  Cost  of  Coal  per  Ton. 

Showing     Both     Fuel     Cost    and    Total     Cost     Under     Three 

Different   Plant   Condition.s 

supplied,  in  addition  to  the  blast  furnace  gas.  Peak 
load  conditions  will  require  around  6000  kw.  more  for 
6  to  7  hr. 

The  by-products  available  each  day  are  4,000,000 
cu.  ft.  coke  oven  gas,  5000  gallons  tar,  and  400  tons  of 
small  coke.  No  exact  balance  between  demand  and 
supply  of  these  by-products  is  possible,  however.  Fig- 
uring a  50  per  cent  availability  of  these  by-products, 
and  22,000  B.t.u.  per  kwhr.  produced,  200,000  kwhr. 
could  be  produced  from  these  by-products. 

Deducting  the  90,000  kwhr.  required  to  make  up  the 
energy  needed  in  excess  of  that  generated  by  blast 
furnace  gas,  100,000  kwhr.  of  energy  could  be  sold.  If 
3000  kw.  were  sold  for  21  hr.  and  an  average  of  10,000 
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Table  V 
Steam  Consumption  for  the  Two  Types  of  Equiptnent  for  Power  Bouse 

Type  of     (  6  Gas  Fired  Boilers,  5  Gas  and  Pulverized 

1.  Equipment  \  4  Stol<er  Pired  Boilers  Coal  Fired  Boilers 

2.  Net  station  output,  kw 15,000  6,000  15,000  6,000 

Pounds  Pounds  Pounds  Pounds 

3.  Turbo-generators    (2)     186,000  138,000  186,000  138,000 

4.  Turbo-blowers    (5)    175,000  175,000  175,000  175,000 

6.     Circulating   pumps    serving   condensers   of   gener- 
ators  and    blowers 18,000  15,900  18,000  15,900 

6.  Air  and  condensate  pumps  serving  condensers  for 

generators   and    Blowers 5,100  4,600  5,100  4,600 

7.  Excitation    1,500  1,200  1,500  1,200 

8.  Induced   draft  fans 31,000  26,000  0  0 

9.  Forced  draft  fans 1,600  800  0  0 

10.  Drying    cylinders     0  0  200  150 

11.  Station  lighting,  house  service  pumps,  etc 800  650  800  650 

12.  Pulverizing  plant  energy 0  0  600  450 

13.  Total  items  3  to  13 419,000  364,150  388,000  337,000 

14.  Steam  supplied  other  depts.  (normal  temperature)  110,000  110,000  110,000  110,000 

15.  Steam    supplied    by    waste   heat   boilers    at   open- 

hearth  furnaces   60,000  60.000  60,000  60,000 

16.  Net  outgoing  steam 50.000  50,000  50,000  50,000 

17.  Total  items  13  and  16 469,000  414,150  438,000  387,000 

18      Boiler  blow-off  leaks — 8  per  cent 37,520  33,128  35,040  30,960 

19.  Sum  of  items  17  and  18 506,520  447.278  473,040  417,960 

20.  Boiler   feed   pumps 25,325  23,960  23,650  20,895 

21.  Contingencies    20,000  19,000  18,000  17,000 

22.  Total   demand  on  boilers 551,843  490,238  514,691  455,855 

23.  B.t.u.    in   auxiliary   exhaust 40,700,000  28,400,000  38,000,000  26,400,000 

24      B.t.u.  in  condensate 28,187.500  2.1,450,000  24.400.000  23.677.000 

25.  B.t.u.  in  make-up    (90  deg.   e vapor.) 1,947,000  1,490,600  1,330,000  1,180,000 

26.  Total  items  23  to  25 70,834,500  55,340,600  63,730,000  51,257,500 

27.  Item  26  H-   item  22 120  115  120  112 

28.  Boiler  feed   temperature 210  205  210  201 

29.  B.t.u.  delivered  by  boilers,  per  hour 627.447,505  558,872,320  585,205,667          419,674,700 

30.  Steam  per  kw.  load  (equivalent)* 12.5  14.2  11.5  13.15 

Boilers  2300  hp.  rated  capacity. 

•Deducting    for    steam    outgo    from    station.      Equivalent    load   is  takmg  kw.  equivalent  of  blowing  turbo    (air  hp./1.34 
efficiency  of  turbine  generator  and  not  of  turbo  blower  unit). 


kw.  for  3  hr.  peak  load  time,  the  energy  can  be  put 
out  at  a  cost  around  V2  cent,  and  sold  at  a  price  of  at 
least  1  cent,  thereby  making  a  net  return  of  $500  per 
day.  This  amount  is  interest  on  a  large  part  of  the 
plant  investment.     For  the  above  the  B.t.u.  price  for 


the  by-products  is  figured  on  a  basis  of  13,500  B.t.u. 
coal  at  $2.50  per  ton.  This  charges  the  power  plant  a 
price  higher  per  heat  unit  than  they  can  usually  be 
sold  for,  as  the  most  profitable  method  of  selling  these 
by-products  is  in  the  form  of  electrical  energy. 


STEEL  WORKERS  COOL 


Union  Organizers  Meet  with  Little  Success  Owing 
to   Change  to   Shorter  Day 

That  efforts  to  organize  the  steel  workers  of  the 
country  are  meeting  with  little  success  has  been  ad- 
mitted by  William  J.  Hannon,  secretary  of  the  com- 
mittee of  14  International  unions  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  that  has  had  the  organization 
plans  in  charge. 

The  coolness  of  the  workers  and  also  of  Interna- 
tional officers  is  attributed  to  the  change  from  the  12 
to  eight  hours  and  10  hours  which  has  been  in  prog- 
ress since  Aug.  16.  In  the  official  journal  of  the  Inter- 
national Association  of  Machinists,  Mr.  Hannon  makes 
some  very  interesting  observations. 

"In  the  'steel  campaign'  now  being  conducted,  there 
is  an  opportunity  for  our  members  who  are  seeking 
employment  to  get  positions  in  the  steel  mills,"  says 
Mr.  Hannon.  "The  8-hr.  day  has  been  inaugurated  in 
some  of  the  mills  in  some  departments,  but  a  large 
percentage  of  the  men  still  work  10  and  12  hours. 

"But  in  the  steel  mills  operating  on  an  8-hr.  basis 
employment  therein  will  be  found  as  desirable  as  any- 
where else.  The  chief  complaint  in  the  past  against 
employment  in  the  steel  mills  has  been  the  long  work- 
day, and  while  that  is  still  in  effect  to  a  great  extent, 
through  the  proper  effort  by  organized  labor  every  man 
working  in  the  steel  industry  can  have  his  hours  re- 
duced to  eight.  Therefore,  so  far  as  the  machinists 
are  concerned,  it  will  be  well  for  our  officers  to  urge 
our  membership  to  secure  employment,  if  possible,  in 
the  steel  mills  and  there  spread  the  gospel  of  organiza- 
tion among  the  workers. 

"While  the  campaign  as  conducted  aA  present  is 
not  meeting  with  the  sensational  success  we  experi- 
enced in  1918-1919,  it  is  due  entirely  to  changed  condi- 


tions. The  8-hr.  day  and  possibly  the  10-hr.  day,  with 
an  increase  in  wages,  has  checked  the  rush  for  organi- 
zation that  otherwise  would  have  taken  place.  There- 
fore the  campaign  in  this  direction  will  be  slower  until 
we  are  able,  through  other  methods  we  may  employ,  to 
interest  a  sufficient  number  of  men  in  the  movement. 

"Indifference  on  the  part  of  men  toward  joining  the 
organization,  since  our  movement  has  created  for  them 
a  shorter  workday,  with  increased  hourly  rates,  is  not 
confined  to  the  unorganized  steel  mill  workers.  Little 
interest  has  been  manifested  by  officers  and  representa- 
tives of  the  several  international  organizations  who 
should  be  interested  in  the  success  of  this  campaign. 
Without  the  cooperation  of  salaried  officers  and  mem- 
bers of  local  lodges  in  the  steel  mill  districts  the  work 
of  organization  must  necessarily  be  slow.  Even  with 
cooperation,  the  task  is  not  going  to  be  easy." 


Record  Portland  Cement  Output 

Production  of  Portland  cement  in  September  is  re- 
ported by  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  at  13,- 
109,000  bbl.— the  highest  figure  in  the  history  of  the 
industry.  This  displaces  the  record  made  in  August  of 
12,967,000  bbl.,  which  itself  had  barely  exceeded  the 
May  record  of  12,910,000  bbl.  Production  for  the  first 
nine  months  is  reported  at  101,016,000  bbl.,  which  figure 
exceeds  the  total  for  any  12  months  except  1920  and 
1922. 

Shipments  fell  off  from  the  high  record  of  14,971,000 
bbl.  in  August  to  13,698,000  in  September,  this  figure- 
being  slightly  below  July,  13,712,000,  and  considerably 
below  May,  14,257,000.  Except  for  the  three  months 
mentioned  and  for  July  and  August  of  1922,  September 
shipments  were  the  highest  on  record.  The  total  for 
the  nine  months  aggregates  104,607,000  bbl.,  compared 
with  88,684,000  bbl.  for  the  nine  months  last  year, 
which  was  a  record  up  to  that  time. 


New  Steel  Warehouse 
in  Philadelphia 

Unusual  Details  of  Storage  and  Han- 
dling Among  Features  of  Potts 
Plant — Large  Employee 
Participation 


CONVENIENCE  in  handling  material  has  been 
carried  to  a  high  point  by  one  of  the  oldest  steel 
merchants  in  the  country  in  the  design  and  con- 
struction of  a  new  plant.  Horace  T.  Potts  &  Co.,  for 
many  years  on  North  Third  Street,  Philadelphia,  has 
recently  moved  to  its  new  quarters  in  the  northeast 
section  of  the  city. 

The  warehouse  is  of  brick,  concrete,  metal  sash  and 
glass,  or  what  is  known  as  "daylight"  construction, 
covering  an  area  of  225  x  370  ft.  Of  this  space  there 
are  five  30-ft.  bays  totalling  150  x  200  ft.  devoted  to 
dry  storage.  There  is  a  75  ft.  x  370  ft.  bay  devoted  to 
heavy  storage.  The  building  is  covered  with  rein- 
forced gypsum  tile  which  is  fireproof,  light  and  not 
subject  to  condensation.  At  the  ends  of  the  building 
are  railroad  sidings  and  driveways,  as  well  as  a  ma- 
chine shop  for  repairs  of  motor  trucks,  a  transformer 
room  and  locker-rooms.  Attached  to  the  main  build- 
ing is  the  office  building.  Adjoining  are  a  garage  for 
storage  of  company  and  employees'  cars  and  a  resi- 
dence for  the  garage  foreman  who  also  acts  as  super- 
visor of  plant  watchmen. 

Facilities  for  handling  material  into  and  out  of 
the  plant  have  been  well  thought  out  and  provided. 
At  one  end  are  two  railroad  tracks  side  by  side  from 
which   material   coming   in    may   be    unloaded    to   the 


platform  or  floor  of  the  warehouse.  On  the  other  side 
of  the  tracks  is  a  25-ft.  driveway  used  when  it  is  de- 
sired to  load  trucks  direct  from  the  freight  cars.  At 
the  other  end  of  the  building  is  a  driveway  giving  to 
a  platform  of  sufficient  length  to  accommodate  ten 
trucks  at  once.  In  this  way  material  coming  in  does 
not  interfere  with  that  going  out,  but  progresses 
through  the  building  for  storage  and  to  the  other  end 
for  delivery. 

To  further  the  easy  handling  of  material  there  is 
a  transverse  driveway  on  floor  level  through  the  middle 
of  the  warehouse.  This  leads  out  of  the  building  at  one 
side  to  driveways  which  virind  around  either  end  of  the 
building  and  down  to  the  level  of  the  main  drives  at 
each  end.  Electric  industrial  trucks  are  used  on  these 
drives. 

The  first  impression  created  is  that  the  whole  ware- 
house is  unusually  neat  and  orderly.  In  the  section 
devoted  to  dry  storage  are  hot  air  duets  which  deliver 
dry  air  to  the  enclosure  to  prevent  rust.  This  portion 
of  the  warehouse  may  be  entirely  cut  ofl'  from  the  rest 
of  the  plant  by  electrically  operated  rolling  steel  shut- 
ter doors.  Such  doors  are  also  provided  at  other  points, 
so  that  the  building  may  be  entirely  closed  in  winter. 
The  middle  bay  in  the  dry  storage  section  is  left  clear 
for  through  handling  of  material  on  a  7% -ton  crane. 


At  One  End  of  the  "Daylight"  Warehouse  Are  Two  Spur  Tracks  Adjacent  to  the  Unloading  Platform. 
A  25-ft.  driveway  permits  material  to  be  loaded  direct  from  car  to  truck  when  desired 
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To  one  side  of  this  center  bay  is  the  tool  and  alloy 
steel  storage,  the  bulk  of  the  company's  business  being 
on  brands  or  specification  analysis.  This  material  is 
cared  for  in  two  ways,  vertical  and  horizontal  storage. 
The  vertical  racks  are  made  of  triangular  supports,  so 
arranged  that  material  is  stood  on  end  along  the  con- 
necting ties.  The  triangular  supports  Are  also  provided 
with  cross  members  which  serve  to  carry  bars  in  hori- 
zontal arrangement,  thus  increasing  the  capacity  of 
these  racks,  about  one-third  over  the  ordinary  use. 
Another  rack  in  this  department  is  exclusively  used  for 
horizontal  storage  and  has  840  compartments.  This 
rack  is  for  stock  carried  in  comparatively  small  amounts 
but  in  great  variety  of  sizes.  This  part  of  the  dry 
storage  is  served  by  an  electric  hand  crane  supple- 
mented by  monorail  with  chain  hoists  and  a  jib  crane, 
so  located  as  to  pi-operly  serve  the  saws.  As  the  bays 
are  of  standard  constri  ction,  provision  is  made  for  a 


is  weighed  at  once,  count  being  taken  of  the  total 
of  each  size  of  stock  in  the  car.  For  this  purpose 
there  are  two  10-ton  scales  on  the  unloading  platform, 
each  provided  with  wtiT;httograph  attachment  for 
quick  reading.  This  avoids  dependence  on  track  scale 
weight  which  would  register  shortage  on  a  whole  car 
load,  but  would  not  indicate  on  which  particular  size 
in  a  miscellaneous  car  the  shortage  was.  The  weights  of 
individual  classes  are  checked  against  invoice  weights 
of  each  item  and  proper  shortage,  if  any  occurs,  may 
be  traced  immediately. 

It  has  been  found  that  space  may  be  saved  by 
orderly  laying  of  flat  stock,  channels,  etc.  These  are 
arranged  in  staggered  layers,  each  layer  being  about 
6  in.  thick.  The  ends  of  alternate  layers  overhang, 
permitting  a  crane  sling  to  be  placed  under  and  raise 
the  layer,  thereby  avoiding  the  use  of  space  consuming 
sling  clearance  strips  in  the  racks  used  for  stacking 
this  class  material.  The  "pigeon-hole"  push  racks 
along  one  side  of  bay  are  of  heavy  enough  steel  con- 
struction to  make  storage  on  top  available  for  large 
rounds  or  other  materials  for  which  there  is  less 
frequent  demand. 

The  Potts  company  is  agent  for  a  fencing  manu- 
facturer and  employs  one  portion  of  its  machine  shop 
for  the  manufacture  of  gates  for  the  fence  department. 


(In  Oval)  Vertical  Storage  Is  Combined  With  Horizontal 
Push  Rack  Storage.  Thereby  Utilizing  Space  More  FuUy  by 
Increasing  Capacity  About  One-Third.  (Below)  Bars 
carried  in  small  quantity,  but  great  variety,  are  stored  in 
push  racks  having  840  pigeonholes.  Cold  saws,  hack  saws  and 
band  saws  are  readily  served  by  hand  bridge  hoi; 
rail,    and    jib   crane 


power  crane  if  later  mi. lid.  In  ihis  part  of  the  dry 
storage  sheets  of  odd  widths  are  carried  in  vertical 
racks. 

The  regular  sheet  storage  is  on  the  other  side  of  the 
center  bay.  The  main  floor  and  a  mezzanine,  which  is 
60  X  75  ft.  and  capable  of  sustaining  1000  lb.  per  sq. 
ft.,  are  used  for  this  purpose.  The  mezzanine  is  served 
by  an  elevator  which  also  serves  the  cafeteria  on  its 
other  end,  the  floor  of  which  is  at  the  same  level  as  that 
of  the  storage  gallery.  In  this  portion  of  the  sheet 
storage  material  is  stacked  in  horizontal  piles.  In  the 
sheet  department  are  a  set  of  corrugating  rolls  and  a 
squaring  shear  of  'A-in.  capacity  both  accommodating 
sheets  up  to  12  ft.  between  the  housings. 

In  the  75  ft.  bay  devoted  to  heavy  storage  are  two 
cranes  of  7%  tons  each,  one  of  liO  ft.  span,  the  other 
of  45  ft.  These  cranes  operate  on  parallel  runways. 
To  avoid  placing  a  row  of  columns  down  the  length  of 
the  bay  thereby  cramping  handling  room,  the  building 
was  designed  with  a 'roof  of  bridge  type  construction 
from  which  one  runway  for  each  crane  is  suspended. 
This  leaves  the  entire  75  ft.  width  clear  for  handling 
material. 

Incoming  material  when  being  unloaded  from  cars 


Several  schemes  which  tend  to  keep  its  employees 
interest  keyed  to  the  highest  point  have  been  worked 
out.  In  the  first  place,  group  insurance  is  carried. 
An  employee  with  the  company  six  months  secures  a 
policy  for  $1,000,  which  is  increased  from  time  to  time 
up  to  $3,000  after  15  years.  In  addition,  there  are 
56  of  the  employees  who  have  subscribed  to  the  em- 
ployees' 7  per  cent  participating  preferred  stock, 
$60,000  having  been  issued  to  date.  Interest  on  this 
stock  must  be  paid  out  of  the  company  earnings  before 
any  distribution  to  the  partners.  In  the  division  of  com- 
pany earnings,  the  capital  investment  of  each  partner  is 
credited  at  7  per  cent,  and  when  any  interest  bonus 
on  capital  is  paid  to  them,  the  employees'  preferred 
stock  receives  the  same  addition.  This  interest  bonus 
is  paid  to  employees  holding  preferred  stock  in  addi- 
tion to  the  profit  sharing  which  is  participated  in  by 
all  employees. 

Of  these  56  employees,  30  have  been  with  the 
company  5  years  or  longer.  Those  who  are  not  in 
position  to  subscribe  to  the  stock,  which  is  issued  in 
$100  denominations,  may  avail  themselves  of  the  com- 
pany's savings  account  plan,  which  pays  5  per  cent. 
This    is    an    incentive    to    build    savings    to    the    point 
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The    Delivery    Tlatform   Will   Ace 
supported  from  the  roof  structur 


nmodate   Ten   Trucks  at   Once.     Two  7>4-ton  cranes  are  mounted  with  one  runway  of  each 
in  the  heavy  storage  bay.     Push   racks   are    constructed   sufficiently    heavy    to   carry   large 
rounds  on  top 


where  shares  of  stock  may  be  bought.  It  has  been 
found  that  the  encouragement  to  employees  to  become 
stockholders  has  caused  them  to  be  btwsters  of  the 
company's  business  among  their  friends,  thereby  add- 
ing to  the  good  will  and  influencing  additional  business 
to  the  company. 


Crucible  Steel  Co.  of  America  Makes  Favor- 
able Report 

The  Crucible  Steel  Co.  of  America  reports  net  profits 
of  $5,302,243,  after  deductions,  for  the  year  ended  Aug. 
31,  1923.  After  payment  of  preferred  dividends  there 
remained  $6.45  per  share  on  the  550,000  shares  of  com- 
mon. Th?s  is  the  most  favorable  showing  since  the 
peak,  year,  1920.  Last  year  there  appeared  a  deficit 
of  $3,709,517  before  dividends,  and  a  final  deficit  of 


$6,459,334.  On  the  balance  sheet  current  assets  totaled 
$29,749,963,  against  $28,256,731  in  the  year  previous. 

Chairman  of  directors  H.  S.  Wilkinson  in  his  state- 
ment to  stockholders  said  in  part: 

"We  take  pleasure  in  reporting  a  decided  improve- 
ment in  this  year's  business  over  last  year.  The  de- 
mand for  our  products  has  increased,  and  notwithstand- 
ing the  low  prices  which  have  prevailed  in  the  steel 
business  during  this  year,  the  earnings  of  your  com- 
pany have  increased  each  quarter. 

"The  number  of  customers  on  our  books  today  is 
the  largest  since  the  company  was  organized.  We  are 
rapidly  increasing  our  production  of  high  grade  steel 
by  installing  new  improvements  in  our  manufacture, 
which  is  not  only  reducing  our  cost  per  ton  of  steelj 
but  is  making  it  possible  for  us  to  supply  to  the  trade 
a  larger  volume  of  fine  steels  than  we  have  been  able 
to  produce  before." 


Each  Class  and  Size  of  Material  from  Miscellaneous  Cars  Is  Weighed  and  Checked  Against  Invoice  Weights,   Rather  Than 

to  Depend  Upon  Car  Scale  Total  Weight      Plats,  channels,  etc  .  are  stacked  in  staggered  layers  to  avoid  need  for  strips,  to 

permit  sling  clearance.     Suspended  crane  runways  with   two  cranes  show  clearly  in   this  illustration 


Forge  Shop  with  Charger- Manipulator 


Machine  Operates  on  Turntable,  with  Heating  Furnaces- 
Grouped  Radially  About  It — Flexible  Heat- 
Treating  Furnace  a  Feature 


w 


ITH  the  completion  of  the  reconsti-uction  pro- 
gram of  the  Union  Electric  Steel  Corporation, 
Pittsburg-h  has  added  another  quality  steel- 
making  unit.  This  company  is  now  an  interest  of  the 
Edmund  W.  Mudge  Co.,  Pittsburgh ;  through  liberal 
expenditures  during  the  past  year  there  has  been 
created  a  modern,  efficient  and  economical  plant. 

New  equipment  has  been  installed,  consisting  of  a 
new  heat-treating  department,  a  combination  manipu- 
lator and  charger  of  special  design,  a  new  power  plant, 
new  forging  furnaces  and  numerous  additions  to  the 
machine  shop  equipment.  Little  of  the  former  equip- 
ment, except  the  1000-ton  forging  press,  the  5000-lb. 
hammer,  two  smaller  hammers  and  the  two  Heroult 
electric  furnaces,  has  been  retained,  and  the  manage- 
ment believes  that  the  plant  now  is  the  equal  of  any 
in  the  country,  for  the  production  of  electric  steel. 


It  was  proved  at  the  United  States  Naval  Ordnance 
plant  at  South  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  that  electric  steel 
is  superior  to  otlier  steels  in  giving  the  proper  trans- 
verse, as  well  as  longitudinal,  tests  in  gun  forgings,  the 
physical  properties  of  which  are  similar  to  those  re- 
quired of  steel  used  in  the  manufacture  of  die  blocks, 
except  for  the  gi-eater  hardness  of  the  latter.  It  was, 
therefore,  decided  here  that  all  steel  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  die  blocks,  trimmer  steel,  shoes,  rams,  piston 
rods,  as  well  as  other  supplies  for  the  drop  forge  in- 
dustry, should  be  electrically  melted.  The  equipment 
for  this  at  present  consists  of  two  6-ton  Heroult  fur- 
naces, each  capable  of  producing  24  tons  of  steel  daily. 

It  is  the  practice  of  the  new  management  to  keep 
the  carbon  within  a  5-point  range,  the  manganese 
wathin  a  10-point  range  and  alloys  within  similar 
limitations,    while    sulphur    and    phosphorus    are    kept 


At  Left  —  Forge 
Furnaces  in  which 
the  Air  Is  Heated 
in  the  Rear  and 
Conveyed  to  the 
Heatmg  Chamber 
Through  Calorized 
Pipes.  Protected 
from   the   Furnace 

by   a    Baffle 

Wall 

Below — Heat-Tr  eat- 
ing Furnace;  This 
Furnace  Can 
Employed  as  a 
Single  Unit  or  as 
Five  Separat-e 
Units,  by  the  Use 
of      Sliding      Parti- 
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CharKer  Holding  Ingot 
In  Forging  Pj^s: 
Operator  Using  Opti- 
cal Pyrometer.  As  the 
charging  machine  vir- 
tually rotates  about  a 
central  point,  just  as  a 
locomotive  turn-t^ble 
rotates,  by  running  on 
wheels  on  a  circular 
traclc,  it  can  handle 
ingots  or  billets  into 
and  out  of  furnaces 
arranged  radially 
about  that  center. 
Cold  ingots  are  de- 
posited within  its  reach. 
by  the  overhead  elec- 
tric  traveling   crane 


under  0.02  per  cent.  As  an  extra  check,  each  heat  is 
examined  microscopically  before  forging,  to  insure  a 
clean  steel  in  the  finished  product.  As  an  additional 
safeguard  to  quality,  the  temperatures  during  heating 
are  controlled  pyrometrically  within  narrow  limits  and 
an  accurate  reading  of  the  temperatures  of  all  ingots 
during  forging  is  made  and  recorded.  Hardness  tests 
are  made  and  recorded  on  all  blocks  and  each  piston 
rod  is  tested  physically  as  to  tensile  strength,  elastic 
limits,  elongation  and  reduction  before  shipment. 

Grouped  radially  around  the  revolving  manipulator, 
the  forging  furnaces  %i-e  oil-fired  and  of  special  design, 
in  which  the  air  is  preheated  in  the  rear  of  the  furnace 
and  conveyed  through  a  series  of  calorized  pipes  to  the 


burners.   The  doors  are  operated  by  hydraulic  cylinders. 

The  manipulator  or  charger,  designed  and  built  by 
the  Alliance  Machine  Co.  from  specifications  submitted 
by  this  corporation,  not  only  fits  the  requirements  per- 
fectly, but  promises  'to  pay  for  itself  within  a  short 
time,  since,  in  the  physical  handling  of  material  during 
heating  and  forging,  the  number  of  men  and  the  time 
required  for  each  operation  have  been  materially  re- 
duced. 

Operation  of  this  machine  is  extremely  interesting, 
as  it  revolves  around  a  center  table  on  a  .34-f  t.  diameter 
circular  track.  Like  the  open-hearth  charging  ma- 
chine, it  is  controlled  and  operated  by  one  man.  In- 
gots  are  placed   within   reach   of   the   manipulator   by 


Charger  With  Ingot 
Ready  for  the  Forge 
or  Preheating  Furnace. 
This  machine  not  only 
rotates  on  its  circular 
track,  as  on  a  vertical 
axis,  but  has  a  con- 
siderable in  -  and  -  out 
motion  on  rails  on  the 
lower  girders,  just  as 
an  open-hearth  charg- 
ing machine  operates. 
In  addition,  and  again 
like  the  open  -  hearth 
unit,  the  "peel"  has  its 
own  rotary  motion 
about  a  horizontal 
axis,  thus  turning  the 
piece  to  any  desired 
angle  under   the  forge 
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electric  cranes,  after  which  all  charging  and  discharg- 
ing of  furnaces  and  manipulation  under  the  press  are 
taken  care  of  by  this  machine.  The  forging  operation 
is  now  the  work  of  but  two  men,  the  press  and  man- 
ipulator operators  with  a  third  man  to  hold  the  cutting 
tool  below  the  ram  of  the  press,  in  case  the  ingot  is  to 
be  cut  into  die  blocks. 

The  recuperative  heat-treating  unit,  built  by  the 
W.  S.  Rockwell  Co.,  New  York,  is  a  ball-operated  type, 
under-fired  oil  furnace,  a  feature  of  which  is  its  flex- 
ibility. With  its  five  doors,  it  may  be  used  as  a  single 
unit  or  as  two,  three,  four  or  five  separate  compart- 


ments, made  by  the  adjustment  of  steel-bound  "silocel" 
partitions.  Its  construction  is  such  that  additions  can 
be  made  to  either  end  at  any  time.  Temperatures  are 
controlled  by  a  Leeds  &  Northrup  recording  pyrometer 
system. 

Plans  of  the  corporation  call  for  the  building  of 
additional  forge  furnaces  placed  radially  around  the 
manipulator,  and  as  increase  in  business  warrants,  a 
second  manipulator  with  its  complement  of  forging 
furnaces  and  equipment  will  be  installed,  at  which  time 
additional  heat-treating  units  and  another  electric 
furnace  will  be  necessary. 


I 


Acme  Spot  Welding  Machine 

The  Acme  Electric  Welder  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal., 
is  introducing  in  the  East  an  improved  tjT)e  of  its  elec- 
tric spot  welding  machine.  The  welders  have  the  trans- 
former located  close  to  the  rear  end  of  the  horns  thus 
to  minimize  loss  of  current  and  give  high  efficiency. 
They  are  made  in  two  styles,  one  having  stationary  and 
the  other  adjustable,  lower  horns.  Sizes  range  from 
13  kw.  to  15  kw.  and  from  12  to  30  in.  throat  and  they 
operate  on  220  alternating  current  but  may  be  wound 
for  other  current. 

The  horns  are  made  of  cold  drawn  copper  and  of 


2-in.  diameter,  which  has  proved  to  be  ample  to  elim- 
inate overheating  of  the  electrodes.  The  horns  are  re- 
versible and  any  length  horn  can  be  used  in  either 
machine.  The  lower  horn  can  be  dropped  or  moved  to 
either  side  by  adjusting  one  bolt.  The  machine  is  pro- 
vided with  a  socket  wrench  which  fits  all  the  adjust- 
ments. 

When  lower  horn  is  dropped  it  is  very  easy  to  weld 
in  the  bottom  of  steel  boxes,  tanks,  cabinets  and  similar 
pieces.  The  electrodes  can  be  adjusted  to  any  desired 
angle  which  gives  the  operator  a  chance  to  get  into 
comers  of  difficult  places.  The  upper  electrode  comes 
in  contact  with  the  work  under  spring  pressure  and 
two  springs  are  provided  for  heavy  or  light  material. 
The  voltage  regulator  control  switch  has  eight  steps 
to  suit  different  thicknesses  of  material,  which  may 
range  from  No.  30  gage  to  Vs  in.  wire. 

The  upper  horn  is  carried  by  a  rocker  arm  which 
is  brought  into  contact  with  the  work  by  pressing  the 
foot  pedal.  This  presses  together  the  parts  to  be  welded 
and  by  further  pressure  the  current  is  applied  until 
the  weld  is  made,  at  the  same  time  holding  the  pressure 


long  enough  to  let  the  weld  cool,  an  important  feature 
in  spot  welding.  Working  parts  are  inclosed  in  a  cast 
iron  casing  which  saves  operator  from  coming  in  con- 
tact with  live  wires. 

Distributers  of  the  welder  have  been  established  in 
the  Bourse  Building,  Philadelphia,  and  at  536  West 
Twenty-fifth  Street,  Chicago,  where  the  machines  are 
carried  in  stock. 


Car  Building  in  the  South 

Birmingham,  Ala.,  Oct.  15. — The  Chickasaw  Ship- 
building &  Car  Co.,  subsidiary  of  the  Tennessee  Coal, 
Iron  &  Railroad  Co.,  has  completed  about  one-fourth 
of  an  order  for  1000  ventilated  box-cars  for  the  Louis- 
ville &  Nashville  Railroad  Co.  High  officials  of  the 
road,  including  the  chairman  of  the  executive  board, 
Henry  Walters,  W.  L.  Mapother,  president;  George 
Evans,  vice-president  in  charge  of  operations,  and 
several  directors  and  others,  recently  visited  the  plant 
and  saw  the  actual  manufacture  of  the  cars. 

The  Virginia  Bridge  &  Iron  Co.  is  turning  out  some 
ears  for  the  Central  of  Georgia  Railroad. 

The  shed  and  other  portions  of  the  Gadsden  Car 
Works,  subsidiary  of  the  Southern  Railway,  destroyed 
by  fire  at  Gadsden,  the  past  week,  are  being  rebuilt. 
Sixty-six  finished  box  cars  were  destroyed  in  the  fire 
which  was  of  undetermined  origin.  The  loss  was  $250,- 
000. 

Specifications  are  in  sight^  for  a  number  of  new 
cars  and  expectation  is  that  much  work  of  this  kind 
will  be  placed  in  this  district. 


Transmission  of  Heat  Through  Steel  Pipes 

In  a  study  of  transmission  of  heat  through  steel 
pipes,  being  conducted  at  the  Pittsburgh  and  Minne- 
apolis stations  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  Department  of 
the  Interior,  work  on  several  sizes  of  steel  pipes,  calor- 
ized  and  plain,  has  been  completed.  Further  tests 
will  cover  2,  4  and  0-in.  pipes.  Air  velocities  and 
temperatures  in  the  heating  chambers,  as  well  as  the 
size  of  pipes,  are  being  varied  over  appropriate  ranges. 
Temperatures  are  being  measured  in  the  center  of  the 
pipes  and  in  the  heating  chamber  one  and  two  inches 
from  the  outside  wall.  It  has  been  found  that  steel 
pipes  offer  a  higher  resistance  to  the  transmission  of 
heat  after  calorizing  than  before.  Under  the  conditions 
of  the  test  but  slight  effect  was  noticed  on  the  calorized 
pipe,  while  the  plain  steel  pipe  oxidized  quite  readily. 
The  results  obtained  furnish  a  basis  for  the  design  and 
construction  of  preheaters. 


James  J.  Weiler  &  Sons  Structural  Steel,  Orna- 
mental Iron  &  Metal  Products  Co.,  established  at  Hunt- 
ington, W.  Va.,  since  1916,  will  build  a  fabricating  plant 
at  Second  Avenue  and  Elm  Street,  that  city.  Hitherto 
fabricating  was  done  in  Pittsburgh  and  Cincinnati,  the 
company  maintaining  a  warehouse  and  taking  offices 
in  the  Robson-Prichard  Building.  Four  buildings  will 
be  erected  on  the  newly  acquired  property,  one  a  steel 
frame  structure  with  concrete  block  construction  will 
measure  200  x  300  ft.,  and  will  be  equipped  with  steel 
sash.  A  crane  runway  will  traverse  the  entire  length. 
Construction  work  will  start  within  30  days,  providing 
plans  are  carried  out. 


Treatment  of  the  Modern  Industrial  Gear 

Advantages  of  Helical  Gear  of  Low  Helix  Angle — Quick 

Quenching    of     Low-Carbon     Gears     Gives     Great 

Toughness    and    High    Surface    Hardness 

BY   W.    H.   PHILLIPS  AND   L.    F.   BURNHAM* 


POWER  must  be  transmitted  by  gearing  continu- 
ously, with  a  degree  of  reliability  that  insures 
the  uninterrupted  operation  of  the  particular 
equipment.  The  seriousness  of  vibration,  whether  of 
great  or  small  amplitude,  has  always  been  recognized 
and,  to  no  small  degree,  vibration  may  be  traced  to 
the  gear.  The  bearings  that  wear  out  too  quickly,  the 
shafts  and  pedestals  that  get  out  of  alinement,  the 
machine  parts  that  become  fatigued  and  fail,  the  mo- 
tors that  wear  out  commutators  and  brushes  too  quick- 
ly, and  the  armature  leads  that  break — all  these  may 
be  traced,  in  part  at  least,  to  vibration.  Any  formula 
figuring  depreciation  of  equipment  must  be  multiplied 
by  a  constant   representing  vibration. 

Increasing  the  life  of  a  hard-worked  gear  means 
far  more  than  the  saving  in  initial  investments,  which 
may  be  trivial.  Tripling  the  life  of  the  gear  cuts  the 
cost  of  the  gear  to  one-third,  but  it  also  does  away  with 
removing  two  worn-out  gears  and  installing  two  new 
gears.  It  eliminates  the  necessity  of  having  the  par- 
ticular equipment  shut  down,  possibly  for  hours,  with 
its  effect  upon  still  other  equipment  dependent  upon 
the  first.  These  shut-downs  often  entail  enormous  loss 
of  production.  These  far-reaching  delays  are  serious 
and,  in  the  interest  of  lower  costs,  must  be  avoided. 

Permissible  reduction  in  sizes  due  to  improved  ma- 
terial, heat  treatment  and  greater  tooth  strength 
through  design  offers  new  possibilities  in  effecting  sub- 
stantial savings  in  material  and  space.  This,  together 
with  higher  efficiency  through  better  tooth  forms  and 
greater  accuracy  in  manufacture,  affects  power  con- 
sumption and,  while  this  effect  may  be  small,  it  is  con- 
tinuous. 

Design 

There  is  little  strictly  new  today  in  gear  mathe- 
matics. The  vvriters  are  in  possession  of  portions  of 
Willis'  "Principles  of  Mechanism,"  1841;  also  edition 
of  1870.  Willis  mentions  practically  all  the  properties 
of  gearing  as  now  understood,  with  references  to  early 
writers,  as  far  back  as  1615.  It  is  fair  to  say  the  his- 
tory of  modern  gearing  starts  contemporaneously  with 
the  mechanical  revolution  of  the  last  two  centuries  or 
earlier.  However,  accurate  gearing  had  to  await  the 
development  of  the  modern  machine  tool,  for  gearing 
is  no  better  than  the  means  to  produce  it.f 

Most  early  gears  were  cast,  instead  of  machined, 
using  the  cycloidal  tooth  form.  Cast  gears  still  survive 
for  rough  service  in  mills,  etc.,  but  are  found  less  and 
less  frequently,  as  the  modern,  heat  treated,  cut  gear 
gives  superior  action  and  life.  Very  recently,  with  the 
development  of  die  casting,  a  die-cast  gear  for  small 
powers  has  been  brought  out  but  has  not  received  wide 
approval,  as  it  is  made  of  non-ferrous  alloys.  Today, 
for  uniform  power  transmission,  the  cut  steel  involute 
gear  is  predominant. 

There  are  many  curves  wljich  could  be  used  for  gear 
tooth  contours,  but  of  these  the  involute  is  the  most 
valuable.  It  permits  alteration  of  center  distance  with- 
out effect  on  uniform  velocity  ratio,  it  is  easily  cut  by 
the  generating  process  and  its  mathematical  proper- 
ties are  susceptible  to  exact  study  for  the  purpose  of 
designing  gearing  according   to   any   desired   specifica- 
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tions.  The  cycloidal  system  is  lacking  to  some  extent 
in  the  properties  mentioned,  and  is  seldom,  if  ever, 
found  except  in  a  cast  or  rotary  cut  gear. 

The  first  street  railway  helical  gear  set  ran  500,000 
car  miles,  is  less  than  one-fourth  worn,  is  still  running, 
and  has  at  least  doubled  car  mileage  on  the  pinion. 
Just  as  it  is  difficult  to  visualize  the  advantages  of  the 
long  and  short  addendum,  so  with  the  helical  gear. 
Apparently,  however,  the  helix  permits  a  minute  sec- 
tion of  tooth  face  and  a  correspondingly  minute  load  to 
enter  engagement,  the  load  picking  up  as  the  face  in 
mesh  widens  out,  thus  preventing  tooth  deflection. 

The  superiority  of  this  gear  was  first  thoroughly 
proved  in  railway  service  and  for  the  last  few  years 
this  type  has  been  placed  in  all  sorts  of  industrial  ser- 
vice. The  end  thrust  varies  from  10  to  13  per  cent. 
Where  this  is  too  great,  a  smaller  helix  angle  is  se-' 
lected.  There  should  be  some  provision  for  end  thrust; 
usually  this  is  found  in  collars  already  on  shafting  or 
in  the  resistance  of  the  rotor  to  leaving  its  magnetic 
center.     When  the  helical  gear  was  developed,  the  fea- 


Fig.    1 — Tooth    Loading    for    Various    Steels 

tures  of  long  and  short  addendum  gearing,  high  pres- 
sure angle,  and  a  certain  percentage  of  stubbing  were 
incorporated  in  the  tooth  to  give  it  the  advantage  of 
these  desirable  qualities. 

Material   and   Heat   Treatment 


As  the  tooth  is  loaded  as  a  cantilever  beam,  the 
grain  structure  in  the  raw  material  should  be  radial  if 
possible,  to  give  the  tooth  the  benefit  of  the  full 
strength  of  the  steel.  This  is  being  accomplished  to 
some  extent  in  the  upset  hammer-forged  pinion,  and 
to  a  greater  degree  in  the  drop  forging.  The  forged 
and  rolled  steel  gear  blank  is  also  produced  with  this 
radial  grain.  When  castings  are  used,  especially  when 
they  are  heat  treated,  clean  steel  is  necessary,  particu- 
larly at  vital  sections.  With  heavy  masses  tied  to- 
gether with  thin  sections,  a  surprisingly  small  flaw 
will  cause  failure  of  the  piece  in  heat  treatment. 

Referring  to  Fig.  1,  it  can  be  seen  that  the  tooth 
is  joined  to  the  heavier  mass  representing  the  body  of 
the  gear  across  section  AA.  Any  structural  changes 
involving  heavy  internal  stresses  at  this  point  vidll 
impair  seriously  the  strength  of  the  tooth,  which  is 
stressed  most  heavily  across  this  section  in  perform- 
ing its  work.  This  condition  has  eliminated  alloy  steels. 
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in  heavy  gearing,  since  they  fail  through  fatigue  indi- 
cated by  au. 

Both  by  estimation  and  failure  of  steels  in  certain 
services  curve  3  has  been  established  as  the  stress  curve 
on  a  certain  gear,  the  maximum  stress  occurring  at  C, 
dropping  to  O  at  the  neutral  axis  and  going  into  maxi- 
mum compression  at  C\  Curve  1  is  an  untreated  steel 
in  this  service,  failing  almost  immediately  through 
fatigue,  the  surface  and  the  material  to  a  considerable 
depth  being  stressed  beyond  the  ability  of  the  steel  to 
carry  the  load.  Curve  2  is  a  0.40  to  0.50  per  cent  car- 
bon, oil-treated  steel,  failing  almost  as  rapidly  as  curve 
1.  Curve  3  is  a  0.55  to  0.65  per  cent  carbon,  oil-treated 
steel,  failing  in  the  same  way  but  much  more  slowly. 

Curve  4  is  the  ideal  steel  to  resist  just  such  a  load 
as  shown  by  curve  3.  Its  strength  is  proportional  to 
the  load  it  has  to  carry.  The  grading  off  in  strength 
and  hardness  reduces  the  heavy  initial  stress  that  must 
be  set  up  when  a  steel  is  hardened  uniformly  through- 
out. Its  maximum  strength  is  ample  to  carry  the  peak- 
load.  Curve  6  is  an  alloy  steel  showing  but  a  slight 
drop  in  hardness  and  strength  through  the  section. 
While  the  apparent  strength  should  provide  ample  mar- 
gin over  the  tooth  loading,  the  initial  stress  in  the  steel 
drops  the  effective  strength  below  curve  3  at  the  sur- 
face, thus  starting  fatigue  which  progresses  rapidly. 
The  dotted  curve  shows  the  difference  between  actual 
strength  and  internal  stresses. 

An  effort  is  being  made  to  duplicate  curve  4  with 
an  alloy  steel  by  selecting  an  analysis  that  drops  the 
carbon  with  respect  to  the  eutectoid  point  in  proportion 
to  the  carbon  steel  of  curve  4.  Any  curve  crossing 
curve  5  represents  a  steel  that  has  fallen  below  the 
actual  tooth  stress  required  in  this  application.  This 
form  of  heat  treatment,  which  grades  the  structural 
change,  permits  the  successful  handling  of  large 
masses.  Gears  up  to  10  ft.  in  diameter,  weighing 
14,000  lb.,  have  been  successfully  treated,  showing 
Brinell  hardness  limits  of  364  to  477. 

Both  cast  steel  and  forged  steel  are  now  being 
treated  in  industrial  gearing.  Most  cast  steel  is  acid 
open-hearth,  and  we  are  successfully  heat  treating  acid 
open-hearth  carbon  steel  down  to  as  low  as  0.28  per 
cent  carbon,  producing  over  400  Brinell  hardness,  with- 
out causing  excessive  warping  by  quenching  rapidly. 
Briefly,  the  theory  of  quenching  is  this: 

In  a  casting  or  forging  which  is  called  a  pearlitic 
steel,  the  carbon  is  combined  chemically  with  three 
parts  of  iron  (cementite)  and  again  mechanically  with 
seven  parts  of  iron  which,  in  turn,  is  distributed 
through  the  rest  of  the  iron  as  a  network.  In  heat 
treating  we  heat  it  up  to  the  critical  temperature,  at 
which  temperature  the  carbon  goes  into  solution  in  the 
iron.  If  it  is  cooled  down  slowly  it  comes  back  into  the 
pearlitic  state. 

If  we  cool  it  fast  enough  we  can  hold  the  carbon 
in  solution  in  the  iron,  getting  a  solution  of  carbon 
and  iron.  We  can  cool  a  300-lb.  gear  of  1  per  cent  car- 
bon steel  in  oil  in  8  minutes  and  get  500  Brinell  hard- 
ness. At  that  point  wear  is  eliminated  as  a  serious 
factor.  This  is  practically  a  tool  steel.  If  we  cut  down 
that  carbon  content,  still  maintaining  the  hardness,  we 
get  a  solid  solution  of  iron  and  carbon  with  smaller 
percentages  of  carbon  in  the  solution,  giving  a  tougher 
steel.  To  harden  this  steel,  however,  we  have  to  in- 
crease the  speed  of  quenching;  and  we  have  succeeded 
in  cooling  these  300-lb.  gears  in  water  in  3  minutes. 
We  have  gone  still  further  and  quenched  in  a  special 
solution  in  IV2  minutes  and,  on  account  of  that  very 
drastic  quenching,  can  drop  our  carbon  content  to  as 
low  as  0.28  per  cent. 

This,  we  have  found,  is  the  most  successful  heat 
treatment  for  most  classes  of  industrial  gearing,  giv- 
ing a  very  tough  gear,  with  a  low  carbon  content  and 
a  high  surface  hardness.  Its  resistance  to  fracture 
under  impact  is  enormous  and  its  hardness  is  still  suffi- 
cient to  maintain  a  low  percentage  of  wear.  In  fact, 
it  quadruples  the  life  of  the  untreated  gearing;  on  a 
casting  it  will  increase  the  life  3%  times.  These  fig- 
ures are  pretty  well  established  through  years  of  fol- 
lowing up  the  heat-treated  gear  in  service. 

One  of  the  difficulties  in  heat  treating  industrial 
gears  is  that  many  gears  were  designed  merely  to  carry 


the  load,  without  regard  to  how  the  light  and  heavy 
sections  are  blended  and  what  the  stiffness  of  the  gear 
is.  As  a  result,  when  some  of  these  designs  are  put 
through  the  quenching  operation,  we  get  distortion  or 
set  up  enormous  strains. 

Properly  designed  gears  up  to  10  ft.  in  diameter, 
and  weighing  up  to  5  tons,  can  now  be  readily  heat 
treated.  This  is  our  maximum  capacity  at  present, 
but  we  are  contemplating  treating  them  up  to  15  ft. 
in  diameter.  The  saving  is  obvious,  especially  where 
the  gear  is  subjected  to  severe  service.  Considering 
the  importance  of  keeping  the  equipment  running, 
when  a  shut-down  would  mean  serious  loss  of  produc- 
tion, the  slight  increase  in  cost  over  the  untreated  gear 
pays  for  itself  many  times  over. 

Inspection 

The  gearing  itself  must  be  inspected  when  cut.  Dif- 
ferent types  of  gears  demand  different  types  of  inspec- 
tion. First  as  to  accuracy  of  tooth  contour,  this  may 
be  established  by  special  involute  contour  instruments. 
They  work  on  the  principles  of  involute  tooth  genera- 
tion. To  measure  pitch  displacement,  the  method  for 
machine  measurement  of  the  table  worm  wheel  can  be 
utilized.  There  is  also  a  tool  which  measures  from 
tooth  to  tooth,  measuring  by  the  involute  curve  prop- 
erties. 

The  final  inspection  of  gears  is  as  follows: 

Spur  gears  are  checked  for  tooth  thickness  and  ad- 
dendum by  use  of  tooth  verniers  or  gages,  on  small  jobs. 
On  quantity  jobs,  the  gears  are  run  on  fixed  centers. 
Special  test  machines  are  used,  together  with  an  indi- 
cator to  check  eccentricity,  thin  and  heavy  teeth,  errors 
of  indexing,  interference,  bearing  alinement,  runout, 
etc. 

Bevel  gears  are  checked  in  a  similar  manner  for 
tooth  dimensions.  They  are  checked  on  a  surface  plate 
for  shaft  angles.  The  center  distance  from  the  back- 
ing of  the  bevel  gear  on  a  surface  plate  to  the  center 
of  bore  of  the  pinion  in  mesh  therewith  is  checked. 
This  is  important  and  should  be  insisted  on  by  pros- 
pective customers.  While  still  set  up,  the  face  aline- 
ment is  checked. 

Helical  and  herringhone  gears  are  checked  in  a 
similar  manner  to  spurs.  The  pinion  face  is  left  long 
in  herringbones  to  take  care  of  pitch  displacement 
errors  and  when  alined  up  the  extra  face  is  removed. 

Worms  and  worm  wheels  have  teeth  and  threads 
checked  for  dimensions  similar  to  spurs.  The  worm  is 
seated  on  the  wheel  and  checked  for  center  distance, 
misalinement,  angle  of  the  meshing  teeth,  lead  of  the 
worm,  and  central  position  of  the  worm  on  the  worm 
wheel.  Where  the  quantity  justifies  it,  this  is  done  on 
centers. 

Installation  and  Maintenance 

A  gear  is  designed  to  have  the  entire  width  of  face 
carrying  the  load.  Misalined  or  inadequate  bearings 
tend  to  localize  loading  and,  while  the  gear  quickly 
adjusts  its  face  by  rapid  wear  to  take  care  of  these 
conditions,  fatigue  may  have  been  started  which  will 
ultimately  cause  failure. 

Any  tendency  to  wear  ridges  on  gear  teeth  should 
be  eliminated,  since  riding  on  this  ridge  of  the  mesh- 
ing member  causes  heavy  localized  loading.  It  is 
essential  to  maintain  proper  depth  of  meshing.  Mesh- 
ing too  close  on  centers  causes  wedging  of  the  teeth, 
resulting  in  enormous  loading. 

Wben  flywheels  are  part  of  the  equipment,  the  over- 
load stress  to  buck  the  motor  is  tremendous.  When 
flexible  couplings  are  installed  on  both  sides  of  the 
gear  reduction,  they  relieve  the  gearing,  but  often  to 
their  own  detriment. 

Proper  lubrication  is  good  economy  and  it  pays  to 
watch  the  accumulation  of  dirt  and  grit  in  the  gearcase 
and  clean  the  case  periodically.  In  street-car  service, 
as  high  as  35  per  cent  of  grit  has  been  found  in  a  sup- 
posedly well  lubricated  gearcase. 


Sixteen  old  passenger  cars  at  different  points  in 
Texas  are  offered  for  sale  by  the  International-Great 
Northern  Railroad  Co.,  C.  B.  Porter,  Houston,  Tex., 
purchasing  agent. 
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Washington,  Oct.  16. — Labor  has  definitely  en- 
tered the  field  of  finance  and  much  greater  ownership 
of  industries.  In  other  words,  labor  is  stepping  in 
the  shoes  of  capital.  The  length  to  which  it  has  moved 
in  this  direction  probably  is  not  realized  generally  in 
either  the  financial,  commercial  or  industrial  world. 
The  trend  is  looked  upon  as  being  especially  significant 
as  it  concerns  the  status  of  labor  and  capital,  and,  in 
fact,  is  making  the  words  almost  synonymous.  Organ- 
ized labor  has  used  restrictive  measures  and  the  strike 
to  obtain  better  wages  and  working  conditions,  but 
under  new  conditions,  provided  the  present  movement 
grows,  as  apparently  it  will,  it  is  suggested  that  the 
strike  and  restrictive  measures  may  be  abandoned  to 
a  large  extent. 

It  appears,  evident  that  labor  is  striving  for  con- 
trol of  credit  and,  if  successful,  it  is  maintained,  will 
be  in  a  powerful  position  to  exact  its  derjiands.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  contention  is  made  that,  with  labor 
accumulating  credit  and  ownership  in  industries,  it 
will  find  its  interests  closely  paralleling-  those  of  oflScials 
and  heavy  stockholders  of  financial  and  industrial  in- 
stitutions and  even  will  find  its  membership  advancing 
to  oflScial  positions  in  these  institutions.  In  such  cases, 
it  would  be  expected  that  the  strike  would  be  progress- 
ively laid  aside  as  a  weapon  for  frequent  use.  The 
effectiveness  of  unionized  labor  which  relies  so  largely 
on  this  weapon  manifestly  would  be  greatly  reduced, 
should  this  eventuate. 

This  movement  of  labor  that  has  taken  on  such 
a  strong  impetus  has  been  given  considerable  study 
by  Richard  Boeckel,  Washington,  a  labor  economist, 
who  at  one  time  was  expert  for  the  Industrial  Board 
set  up  during  the  war  by  former  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce Redfield. 

Labor   Banks   Established 

In  its  annual  report  to  the  Portland  convention  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  the  Executive  Coun- 
cil of  the  Federation  stated  that  there  are  now  "prac- 
tically 2.3  labor  banks  either  doing  business  or  about 
ready  for  business.  In  addition  about  20  more  such 
banks  are  now  in  process  of  organization,"  said  Mr. 
Boeckel. 

The  actual  number  of  labor  banks  in  operation  at 
this  time  is  15.  The  fifteenth  was  opened  at  Cincin- 
nati Oct.  6  by  the  Brotherhood  of  Railway  Clerks. 
Twenty  banks  probably  will  be  in  operation  before 
the  end  of  the  present  year  and  50  by  the  end  of  1924. 
The  present  resources  of  these  banks  exceed  $50,000,000. 

This  movement,  which  has  shown  such  a  remarkable 
development  during  the  last  three  years,  in  spite  of  the 
hostility  of  some  "two-fisted,  fighting  leaders"  of 
organized  labor,  calls  for  attention  and  close  study 
on  the  part  of  intelligent  American  employers,  in 
the  opinion  of  Mr.  Boeckel.  This  is  not  a  movement 
that  has  developed  out  of  theory  and  on  the  basis 
of  propaganda,  he  contends,  hut  it  is  a  development  out 
of  the  conditions  that  have  confronted  the  workers  and 
brings  with  it  the  promise  of  a  complete  revolution 
in  trade  ftnion  methods. 

Financial   Cooperation 

Through  its  new  banks,  and  the  investment  and 
insurance  companies  by  which  they  are  to  be  flanked, 
organized  labor  is  for  the  first  time  inviting  real  co- 
operation— ^financial  cooperation — with  it  by  the  gen- 
eral public.  It  is  inviting  the  cooperation  also  of 
intelligent    and    liberal    employers,    in    an    effort    ulti- 


mately, as  Mr.  Boeckel  believes,  to  bring  about  a  real 
"industrial   democracy"   in   the    United    States. 

An  Important  Power 

A  resolution  introduced  at  the  Portland  convention 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  proposed  to  give 
the  official  endorsement  of  the  federation  to  the  labor 
banking  movement  and  urged  all  trade  unionists  to 
deposit  their  funds  in  labor  banks.  Should  trade  union- 
ists generally  shift  their  deposits  to  the  new  workers' 
banking  institutions,  organized  labor  would  immediately 
become  an  important  financial  power.  It  behooves  in- 
telligent employers,  therefore,  to  learn  how  the  present 
financial  power  of  the  new  capitalistic  institutions  of 
the  workers  is  being  used,  Mr.  Boeckel  urges,  and 
how  their  increased  power  is  likely  to  be  used  in  the 
future. 

"For  anyone  who  has  studied  the  new  labor  banking 
movement — the  'new  radicalism'  in  the  United  States — 
the  conclusion  is  inescapable  that  its  principles  are  in 
direct  conflict  with  much  of  the  philosophy  of  the  old 
trade  unionism,"  said  Mr.  Boeckel.  "This  fact  is  recog- 
nized abroad,  for  a  recent  article  in  the  London  So- 
cialist Review  urged  that  many  of  the  old  trade  union 
methods  be  abandoned  and  that  a  'capital  conscious 
movement'  be  inaugurated  in  Great  Britain.  'America,' 
the  article  concluded,  'has  shown  the  way.' 

"The  example  being  set  hy  American  workers  is 
bound  to  exert  a  profound  influence  upon  the  labor 
movement  throughout  the  world.  Even  in  Germany, 
where  conditions  are  far  from  propitious,  a  large 
trade  union  bank  is  at  present  in  process  of  organiza- 
tion. And  Germany  has  something  to  give  American 
workers  by  way  of  a  return  example. 

"The  National  Union  of  Metal  Workers  (Metall- 
arbeiterverband)  one  of  the  largest  European  trade 
unions,  has  recently  established  a  Research  Depart- 
ment which  collects  statistics  upon  the  financial  con- 
dition and  the  profits  of  all  industrial  enterprises  in 
which  German  metal  workers  are  employed.  These 
statistics  are  furnished  in  detail  to  the  works  councils 
in  the  various  metallurgical  establishments,  and  the 
wage  and  other  demands  of  the  workers  are  largely 
based  upon  them.  When  such  methods  as  these  begin 
to  be  adopted,  and  the  workers  are  found  to  be  in 
control  of  a  substantial  part  of  the  credit  without 
which  industry  cannot  function,  the  time  when  industry 
must  of  necessity  be  transferred  to  a  cooperative  basis 
is  not  far  distant. 

Putting  on  Business  Basis 

"How  rapidly  American  trade  unions  are  being  put 
upon  a  real  business  basis,  under  the  influence  of  the 
new  labor  banks,  is  indicated  by  what  is  happening  in 
the  bookkeeping  departments  of  many  unions.  Here- 
tofore, many  of  the  'fighting'  leaders  of  labor  have  been 
intolerant  of  any  system  of  accurate  accounts.  Not  a 
few  unions  have  kept  their  funds,  sometimes  amounting 
to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars,  in  the  names  of 
individual  officers.  Embarrassment  to  the  unions  be- 
cause of  the  carelessness  or  the  dishonesty  of  these 
individuals  has  often  been  the  result. 

"The  new  labor  bankers  are  quietly  asking  ques- 
tions about  trade  union  balance  sheets,  vouchers  and 
other  matters  in  which  they  as  bankers  are  interested. 
Approved  business  methods  in  the  business  manage- 
ment of  the  unions  have  been  coming  into  wider  use 
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Commercial  Alloys  of  Chromium  and  Iron 

The   20   Per   Cent   and   Higher    Chromium   Mixtures   in 

Different  Carbon  Ranges — Physical  Properties, 

Heat  Treatment  and  Stiaicture 

BY  C.  E.   MAC  QUIGG 


CHROMIUM  has  well-defined  effects  when  added  to 
the  iron-carbon  system.  These  effects  depend  on 
the  amount  of  chromium  added  and  on  the  com- 
position of  the  iron-carbon  alloy  to  which  the  addition 
is  made,  i.e.,  whether  low  or  high-carbon  steel,  cast  iron, 
etc.  In  the  case  of  the  low-carbon  steels,  the  chi-omium 
addition,  when  not  in  excess  of  several  per  cent,  ap- 
pears to  exert  an  influence  on  the  properties  by  its  in- 
fluence on  the  critical  range.  In  the  higher  chromium 
alloys,  the  physical  properties  are  influenced  chiefly 
by  the  formation  of  new  complexes,  such  as  iron- 
chromium  solid  solutions  and,  with  higher  carbon  con- 
tents, iron  chromium  carbides  of  great  hardness. 

Examination  of  the  published  data  on  the  critical 
range  phenomena  of  chromium  bearing  steels  up  to  sev- 
eral per  cent  chromium  indicates  an  agreement  on  the 
following  points: 

1.  Alloys  of  iron  and  chromium  without  carbon  have  their 
magnetic  change  point  Ai  depressed,  the  depression  being 
function  of  the  chromium  content.  The  elements  iron  and 
chromium  form  an  unbroken  series  of  solid  solutions  and 
the  lag  between  Ar  and  Ac  is  quite  small,  and  the  position 
of  neither  is  much  affected  by  previous  heat  treatments. 

2.  Chromium  raises  the  thermal  critical  range,  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  range  being  a  direct  function  of  the  amount  of 
chromium  present  and  the  amount  of  carbon  contained  in 
the  alloy. 

The  outstanding  effects  on  steel  of  chromium  addi- 
tions up  to  several  per  cent  are  the  development  of  hard- 
ness without  brittleness  in  the  treated  specimens,  a 
finer  grain,  and  the  lessening  of  the  mass  effect  in  heat 
treatment.  The  effect  of  lowering  the  carbide  change, 
by  even  moderately  slow  rates  of  cooling,  is  to  cause 
the  chromium  steels  to  assume  desirable  physical  prop- 
erties with  treatments  much  less  drastic  than  are  re- 
quired for  plain  carbon  steels  of  like  carbon  content. 
This  results  from  the  suppression  of  the  critical  range 
by  under  cooling. 

Until  recently  there  has  been  a  gap  in  the  plain 
chromium  steels  (from  about  1.5  per  cent  chromium 
to  the  stainless-steel  range).  Some  excellent  steels  have 
been  described  by  Aitchison  and  unusually  good  proper- 
ties obtained  with  2.5  to  3  per  cent,  chromium. 

The  combination  of  hardness,  tensile  strength,  and 
toughness  suggests  the  use  of  such  compositions  for 
rails.  It  has  been  found  that  the  air-hardening  prop- 
erties of  chromium  give  a  refinement  of  grain,  even  with 
large  masses  air  cooled;  this  might  be  expected  to  im- 
prove greatly  the  structure  at  the  center  of  rail  head 
over  that  common  to  plain  carbon-steel  rails. 

Chromium  as  an  alloying  metal  in  high-speed  steels 
has  long  been  indispensable,  many  standard  brands  con- 
taining it  in  quantities  up  to  4.5  per  cent.  Satisfactory 
tools  have  been  made  with  about  18  per  cent  chromium 
and  no  other  alloying  elements  but  vanadium.  There  has 
been  much  controversy  as  to  whether  tungsten  or  chro- 
mium is  chiefly  responsible  for  the  self-hardening  prop- 
erties of  high-speed  steels. 

With  the  exception  of  the  plain  nickel  steels,  most 
of  the  well-known  engineering  steels  are  alloys  contain- 
ing chromium  and  one  or  more  alloying  elements  in  ad- 
dition to  the  carbon,  such  as  nickel,  vanadium,  molybde- 
num, etc.  Their  properties  are  fully  described  in  sev- 
eral standard  references. 

The  place  of  so-called  "stainless  steel"  in  cutlery  has 
become  well  established.     The  composition  is  generally 

•From  a  paper  presented  at  the  August  meeting  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Mining  and  Metallurgical  Engineers 
at  Montreal,  Aug.  30.  The  author  is  metallurgist  with  the 
Union  Carbide  &  Carbon  Co.,  Research  Laboratories,  Long 
Island  City,  N.   Y. 


12  to  13.5  per  cent  chromium  with  0.3  to  0.4  per  cent 
carbon.  Since  the  development  of  the  stainless  steels, 
stainless  or  rustless  irons  have  been  experimented  with. 
With  from  9  or  10  per  cent  up  to  14  or  15  per  cent 
chromium  and  less  than  0.10  per  cent  carbon,  this  class 
of  alloys  does  not  require  heat  treatment  to  develop 
stainless  qualities. 

Alloys  with  12  or  15  per  cent  or  more  chromium 
and  the  balance  iron  or  one  or  more  elements,  as  nickel, 
cobalt,  tungsten,  molybdenum,  etc.,  have  been  brought 
to  a  quite  useful  stage  of  development  in  a  number  of 
compositions.  Many  of  these  have  received  well-known 
trade  names  in  this  country  and  have  been  extensively 
used  for  electrical  resistance,  high-temperature  resist- 
ance, tools,  etc.  Examples  that  may  be  cited  are  Ni- 
chrome,  Rezistal,  and  Stellite. 

Alloys   with  20  Per  Cent  or  More  Chromium 

Although  this  investigation  has  extended  over  a 
number  of  years,  some  points  are  still  of  a  contro- 
versial nature  because  of  a  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  be- 
havior of  metals  and  alloys  in  general  from  the  stand- 
point of  physical  chemistry.  The  information  is  there- 
fore presented  largely  from  the  standpoint  of  engineer- 
ing interest. 

It  may  be  well  to  picture  alloys  between  20  and  30 
per  cent  chi'omium  as  having,  in  a  general  way,  similari- 
ties to  the  plain  carbon  steel-iron  series.  The  alloys 
low  in  carbon  resemble  steels  in  being  forgeable;  they 
gradually  shade  over  into  the  white-iron  or  chilled-iron 
alloys  in  the  high-carbon  range.  While  the  similarity 
is  somewhat  distorted,  the  two  series  are  in  many  qual- 
ities comparable.  No  grap^iite  will  be  found,  however, 
in  the  iron-carbon-chromium  series  of  this  range.  For 
convenience  in  discussion,  the  alloys  may  be  divided 
into  three  purely  arbitrary  groups,  according  to  car- 
bon content:  Low-carbon,  up  to  about  0.5  per  cent;  me- 
dium-carbon, 0.5  to  1.5  or  2  per  cent;  high-carbon,  2  per 
cent  and  more. 

Chemical  Characteristics:  The  outstanding  chemical 
property  is  resistance  to  oxidation  at  high  tempera- 
tures, or  in  fact  to  any  oxidizing  action.  Exposure  to 
air  at  1000  deg.  C.  will  cause,  on  bright  samples,  a  light 
tarnish,  or  at  most  a  thin  and  toughly  adherent  scale 
that  acts  as  a  protective  coating  that  arrests  or  pre- 
vents further  attack.  Tha  mechanism  of  oxidation  has 
been  discussed  elsewhere  on  the  basis  of  the  quality  of 
the  oxide  formed  and,  as  has  been  pointed  out  by  Ban- 
croft, the  property  of  non-corrodibility  is  a  function  of 
the  quality  of  the  scale  or  product  formed.  It  has  been 
noted  in  tests  that  the  maximum  amount  of  scale  is 
formed  early  and  that  indefinite  exposure  does  not  seem 
to  increase  materially  the  percentage  of  scale  in  many 
cases. 

Carbon  content  does  not  seem  to  influence  the  re- 
sistance to  oxidation.  On  the  other  hand,  increase  of 
chromium  from  16  to  18  up  to  about  20  or  22  per  cent 
increases  the  oxidation  resistance  to  an  appreciable  ex- 
tent. Above  about  22  per  cent,  the  relative  improve- 
ment in  oxidation  resistance  with  increase  in  chromium 
is  not  so  marked.  This  effect  is  believed  to  Joe  due  to 
the  tendency  to  form  a  tougher  and  more  adherent 
scale  if  alloys  are  above  20  per  cent  chromium  than 
if  they  are  below  20  per  cent. 

All  of  the  alloys  are  remarkably  resistant  to  nitric 
acid  in  all  concentrations  and  temperatures.  They  are 
not  resistant  to  hydrochloric  acid  and  are  not  recom- 
mended for  resistance  to  sulphuric  acid,  more  particu- 
larly at  temperatures  much  higher  than  50  deg.  C. 

Electrical  Properties:  The  specific  electrical  resist- 
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ance  of  the  alloys  is  high  and  the  temperature  coeffi- 
cient is  large.  An  alloy  v,-ith  0.27  per  cent  carbon, 
23.49  per  cent  chromium,  gave  the  following  data:  17.3 
microhms  per  cu.  in.  at  room  temperature  and  2.6  times 
this  value  at  1100  deg.  Fahr.  This  test  was  made  on 
0.025-in.  wire. 

The  permeability  of  the  alloys  is  rather  low,  but  is 
higher  the  softer  the  alloy.    In  general,  the  permeability 


is  less  than  one-half  that  of  cast  iron, 
the  permeability  to  some  extent,  but 
manganese  lowers  it  greatly. 

Physical  Properties:  The  mean  spe- 
cific heat  between  room  temperature 
and  200  deg.  C.  was  found  to  be  0.15; 
between  room  temperature  and  600 
deg.  C.  it  was  0.16.5  on  the  same 
sample. 

The  thermal  coefficient  of  expan- 
sion is  not  far  from  that  of  steel,  be- 
ing about  0.0000066  per  deg.  Fahr.  in 
the  rolled  alloy.  The  relation  is  linear 
between  0  and  1500  deg.  Fahr. 

The  thermal  conductivity  between 
room  temperature  and  100  deg.  C.  is 
about  one-half  that  of  soft  steel,  as 
shown  by  some  rather  approximate 
tests. 

Hot    and    Cold   Working   Properties 

Low-carbon  Alloys:  The  alloys  with 
about  0.3  to  0.5  per  cent  carbon  have 
a  fracture  in  the  cast  condition  which 
depends  on  the  rate  of  freezing.  A 
casting  may  have  a  large,  shiny  or 
coarse-grained  fracture  with  single 
facets  extending  nearly  across  a  thin 
section;  some  grains  will  show  a  cubic 
crystallization  under  a  hand  glass,  like 
galena.  The  transverse  strength  of 
such  metal  is  likely  to  be  low.  The 
same  metal,  cast  under  different  condi- 
tions and  more  rapidly  cooled,  will 
show  a  fine-grained  fracture  like  a 
well-forged  low-carbon  steel.  This  re- 
fining of  grain  is  naturally  attended 
by  an  improvement  in  strength  and 
these  castings  will  be  quite  tough.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  one  or  two  instances, 


Carbon  lowers 


a  low-carbon  fine-grained  casting  was 
brittle;  on  investigation  this  alloy  was 
found  full  of  minute  inclusions;  in 
other  words,  the  metal  would  cor- 
respond to  a  "dirty  steel."  It  is  be- 
lieved that  these  non-metallic  inclu- 
sions act  as  crystallization  nuclei  and 
bring  about  a  fine-grained  structure, 
but  one  without  good  mechanical 
strength  or  resistance  to  shock  stresses. 
The  low-carbon  alloys  are  readily 
forgeable  and  will  stand  forging 
through  nearly  the  same  temperature 
range  as  a  steel.  Because  of  their 
greater  hardness  and  toughness  at 
elevated  temperatures,  they  require  a 
higher  low  limit  for  hot  working  than 
do  the  steels — namely,  about  800  to 
850  deg.  C.  They  work  best  at  950  to 
1050  deg.  C,  depending  on  the  opera- 
tion. Plate  and  rod  have  been  rolled 
on  a  commercial  scale  with  practically 
the  same  procedure  as  for  steel,  'the 
factors  affecting  production  being  about 
the  same  as  for  ordinary  medium- 
carbon  steel.  Wire  drawing  is  quite 
practicable,  but  has  certain  differences 
from  steel  practice.  More  care  seems 
to  be  required  in  the  early  draws,  but 
after  a  few  draws  have  been  made  the 
drafts  can  be  considerably  increased. 

Hot  pressing  has  been  done  on   an 
experimental     scale    and    has     demon- 
strated its  practicability  and  there  are 
indications  that  cold   stamping  is   also 
feasible.     Seamless  tubing   also   has   been  forged;   the 
process  appears  to  be  entirely  commercial. 

High-carbon  Alloys:  The  difficulty  of  hot  and  cold 
working  increases  with  increase  of  carbon  content;  the 
workability  seems  to  depend  to  a  much  greater  degree 
on  the  carbon  content  than  on  the  chromium.  It  is 
possible  to  forge  alloys  with  2.5  or  3  per  cent  carbon 
and  26  to  28  per  cent  chromium,  but  the  forging  is  dif- 
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Head  of  Engineering  Council  Resigns 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  13. — Resignation  of  Morti- 
mer E.  Cooley,  dean  of  the  college  of  engineering  and 
architecture,  University  of  Michigan,  as  president  of 
the  American  Engineering  Council  of  the  Federated 
American  Engineering  Societies  was  announced  at  the 
opening  session  of  a  two-day  meeting  of  the  executive 
board  of  the  Council  held  in  Rochester,  Oct.  12  and  13. 
In  pres?hting  his  resignation  to  the  board,  Dean  Cooley 
said  that  he  retires  on  account  of  ill  health.  He  also 
made  it  known  that  he  has  been  gi-anted  leave  of  ab- 
sence by  the  University  of  Michigan  for  the  second 
half  of  the  academic  year  1923-1924. 

Succeeding  Herbert  Hoover  as  president  of  the 
Federated  American  Engineering  Societies,  two  years 
ago,  Dean  Cooley,  now  in  his  sixty-ninth  year,  has 
been  identified  with  numerous  national  undertakings 
in  the  public  service,  notably  investigation  into  the 
two-shift  system  in  continuous  industry,  and  the  study 
of  coal  storage  now  going  on  throughout  the  country. 

Eulogizing  the  leadership  of  Dean  Cooley  as  pro- 
ductive of  dignity,  respect  and  public  confidence,  the 
executive  board  of  the  council  adopted  a  resolution  at 
its  session,  today,  expressing  regret  that  Dean  Cooley  is 
forced  by  ill  health  to  relinquish  the  presidency  of  the 
Federation.  Dean  Cooley's  successor  will  be  elected  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  council  in  Washington  early 
in  January. 


ject:  Management.     Speaker:  Dean  Dexter  S.  Kimball 
of  Cornell  University. 

St.  Louis,  Oct.  26,  at  American  Annex  Hotel.  Sub- 
ject: Management.  Speaker:  W.  A.  Layman,  president, 
Wagner  Electric  Co. 


Gear  Manufacturers'   Fall  Meeting   Program 

The  American  Gear  Manufacturers'  Association  will 
hold  its  seventh  semi-annual  meeting  at  the  Mountain 
House,  Lake  Mohonk,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  25,  26  and  27. 

Maj.  Earle  Buckingham,  Niles-Bement-Pond  Co.,  is 
scheduled  to  read  a  paper,  "Analysis  of  Milled  Gears," 
on  the  opening  day  of  the  meeting,  while  "Training  of 
Shop  Executives,"  is  the  subject  of  a  paper  to  be  pre- 
sented by  John  Kottcamp  at  the  second  general  session 
on  Oct.  26.  A.  W.  Copeland,  Detroit  Gear  &  Machine 
Co.,  will  preside  over  a  special  meeting,  also  on  Oct. 
26,  of  the  automotive  group  for  the  discussion  of  con- 
ditions in  that  industry. 

Following  the  regular  informal  dinner  at  6.30  p.  m. 
Friday  evening  the  third  general  session  will  convene 
for  an  address  by  R.  M.  Hudson,  division  of  simplified 
practice,  Department  of  Commerce.  The  fourth  and 
last  general  session  of  the  meeting  will  be  held  Satur- 
day morning,  the  principal  address  being  on  "New  Ap- 
plications for  Gears"  by  E.  W.  Miller,  Fellows  Gear 
Shaper  Co.,  Springfield,  Vt. 


Meetings  of  Mechanical  Engineers 

Following  is  a  list  of  sectional  meetings  scheduled 
for  the  immediate  future  of  the  American  Society  of 
Mechanical  Engineers: 

Atlanta,  Oct.  18,  at  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Building.  Subject:  Industrial  Management  as  Applied 
to  the  Steel  Plant.  Speaker:  Robert  Gregg,  president, 
Atlantic  Steel  Co. 

Buffalo,  Oct.  22,  at  Hotel  Statler.  Joint  meeting 
with  Engineering  Society  of  BuflFalo.  Subject:  Indus- 
trial Management.  Speaker:  J.  M.  Larkin,  assistant 
to  president,  Bethlehem  Steel  Co. 

Rochester,  Oct.  15,  at  Chamber  of  Commerce.     Sub- 


COMING  MEETINGS 

October 

West  "Virginia  anil  Kentucky  ANSociation  of 
IHining,  Mechanical  and  Electrical  Engineers.  Oct. 
19  and  20.  Third  annual  convention,  Hotel  Fred- 
erick, Huntington,  W.  Va. 

American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers.  Oct. 
23  and  24.  Regional  meeting,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
E.  C.  Patterson,  general  manager  Chattanooga 
Boiler  &  Tank  Co.,  Chattanooga,  in  charge  of 
details. 

iVatinnal  Association  of  Farm  Eanipment  Manu- 
facturers. Oct.  24,  25  and  26.  Thirteenth  annual 
convention,  Statler  Hotel,  Cleveland.  J.  B.  Bar- 
tholomew, Peoria.  111.,  president. 

American  Welding  Society.  Oct.  24,  25  and  26. 
Fall  meeting,  Pittsburgh.  M.  M.  Kelly,  33  West 
Thirty-ninth   Street,   New   York,   secretary. 

American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute.  Oct.  25, 
fall  meeting  in  New  York;  Oct.  26,  visit  to  Aber- 
deen ProvinK  Ground,  Md.  E.  A.  S.  Clarke,  40 
Rector   Street,    New    York,    secretary. 

Society  of  Automotive  Engineers.  Oct.  25  and 
26.  Production  meeting  at  Cleveland.  Coker  F. 
Clarkson,  29  West  Thirty-ninth  Street,  New  York, 
general   manager. 

American  Gear  Manufacturers'  Association.  Oct. 
25,  26  and  27.  Fall  meeting.  Mountain  House, 
bake  Mohonk,  N.  Y.  T.  W.  Owen,  2443  Prospect 
Avenue,    Cleveland,   secretary. 

American  Management  Association.  Oct.  29  to 
Nov.  1.  Annual  convention.  Hotel  Astor,  New 
York.  W.  J.  Donald,  20  Vesey  Street,  managing 
director. 


Some   Improvement   in   Finished   Lines   at 
Youngstown 

YouNGSTOWN,  Oct.  16.— In  this  district  the  finished 
steel  market  shows  a  measure  of  improvement,  as  com- 
pared with  a  month  ago.  Orders  for  sheets,  for  in- 
stance, are  more  numerous,  though  the  tonnages  in- 
volved are  small  in  most  instances.  There  has  likewise 
been  a  somewhat  firmer  demand  for  plates.  The  re- 
quirements for  standard  merchant  pipe  are  such  as  to 
place  it  among  the  most  active  of  finished  steel  lines 
at  this  time.  Tin  plate  producers  are  well  sold  over 
this  year  and  interest  in  this  market  centers  chiefly 
on  the  requirements  which  will  develop  for  the  first 
half  of  next  year. 

Sheet  makers  are  maintaining  production  in  this 
district  at  an  average  of  60  to  65  per  cent,  and  have 
largely  reduced  their  unfilled  tonnage,  especially  in 
black  sheets,  during  the  past  month  and  a  half.  The 
independents  are  reported  less  favorably  situated  in 
this  respect  than  the  leading  interest. 

The  major  producers  maintain  they  are  adhering  to 
a  3.85c.  base  on  No.  28  gage  black  sheets,  but  a  price 
of  3.75c.  appears  occasionally.  Galvanized  sheets  are 
quotable  at  5c.  and  full-finished  at  5.35c.  The  leading 
independent  maker  of  automobile  body  stock  is  operat- 
ing at  a  rate  close  to  normal  and  still  has  a  comfort- 
able backlog  in  this  grade. 

Merchant  bars  are  weak,  with  the  price  nominally 
at  2.40c.  Pig  iron  is  admittedly  weak  and  prices  are 
unsteady.  Standard  basic  is  pegged  at  $24  for  the 
time  being. 


Operations  in  the  Mahoning  Valley 

Youngstown,  Oct.  15. — The  Youngstown  Sheet  & 
Tube  Co.  is  this  week  maintaining  production  at  75  per 
cent  at  its  district  properties.  The  Republic  Iron  & 
Steel  Co.  is  operating  around  65  per  cent.  Of  its 
18  sheet  and  jobbing  mills  at  the  Niles  plant,  eight  are 
under  power. 

Among  the  independents  in  this  district,  the  Trum- 
bull Steel  Co.  is  operating  closest  to  normal,  with  all 
departments  active,  except  a  number  of  cold  tin  plate 
mills. 

The  Falcon  Steel  Co.  is  operating  all  of  its  eight 
sheet  mills,  at  its  Niles  property. 

Of  the  120  sheet  and  jobbing  mills  in  the  Mahoning 
Valley,  76  are  under  power  this  week,  a  decline  from 
last  week,  while  16  of  17  pipe  furnaces  are  fired. 


Complete  Electrification  of  Foundries 

Practice  and  Production  Problem  Rather  Than  Electric — 

Mechanical  Molding  and  Sand  Handling — 

Purchased  Power  Advocated 


BY  LEONARD  W.  EGAN' 


ELECTRIFICATION  of  the  foundry  entails  more 
than  the  mere  selecting  and  installing  of  motors, 
controllers,  wiring,  etc.  It  covers  maintenance 
of  the  entire  plant  equipment  and  its  production  of  con- 
tinued, uninterrupted  service.  It  is  inseparably  linked 
with  the  design  and  application  of  all  the  equipment 
and  the  manner  that  it  enters  into  foundry  production. 

This  is  accordingly  not  intended  as  an  engineering 
discussion,  but  rather  as  a  discussion  with  the  foundry- 
man  of  the  possibilities  of  electrified  methods  and  sys- 
tems as  applied  to  the  process  of  molding,  together  with 
the  reasons  why. 

We  are  endeavoring  to  show  this  whole  problem 
from  the  producing  and  the  operating  man's  stand- 
point, more  than  from  the  electrical  man's,  the  consid- 
erations being  mostly  tonnage,  improvement  of  produc- 
tion, reduction  of  the  man-hours  per  ton,  both  in  pro- 
ductive and  non-productive  labor,  simplifying  the  labor 
problem,  reducing  the  various  foundry  operations  to  a 
more  mechanical  and  stabilized  basis,  and  eliminating 
the  great  amount  of  laborious  operations  that  exist  in 
most  foundries  today. 

The  matter  has  become  one  of  foundry  practice;  a 
foundry  pi-oduction  problem  rather  than  an  electrical 
one  but,  like  the  electrification  of  the  modern  steel  mill, 
the  two  are  so  intermingled  and  overlap  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  the  electrical  man  of  today  is  vitally  interested 
in  production  and  how  and  why  it  is  done,  and  must  be 
as  familiar  with  the  plant  production  as  with  the  ap- 
plication and  care  of  the  equipment. 

It  was  originally  intended  to  discuss  and  illustrate 
the  various  styles  of  electrical  apparatus  used  in  the 
foundry.  It  soon  became  apparent  that  the  paper 
would  reach  a  prohibitive  size  and  be  reduced  at  last 
to  a  catalog  of  foundry  equipment.  For  this  reason 
it  was  decided  to  devote  the  paper  to  a  discussion  of 
the  effect  of  electrification  on  the  increase  of  produc- 
tion, the  speeding  up  of  the  work  and  the  stabilizing 
of  the  maintenance  situation  in  general.  The  discus- 
sion has  been  divided  into  eight  general  subjects: 

1.  Electric  molding  machines  : 

Roll-over,    pattern    draw    machines,    sand-slingers. 

2.  Sand  handling  systems. 

3.  Electric   furnaces: 

Melting  furnaces  for  non-ferrous  metal ;  core  ovens. 

4.  Cranes. 

5.  Purchased  power. 

6.  Electric    welding. 

7.  Safety. 

8.  Air  and  electric  hoists. 

Molding  Machines 

There  is  great  need  in  the  foundry  of  reducing,  as 
far  as  is  consistent,  the  making  of  a  mold  to  a  pre- 
determined mechanical  operation,  the  sequence  of  which 
has  been  previously  worked  out  and  determined  upon. 
This  should  be  developed  to  the  highest  degree  obtain- 
able in  order  that  the  production  of  the  mold  may  be 
accomplished  without  dependence  upon  the  personal 
skill  and  judgment  of  the  workman. 

Adoption  of  mechanical  molding  by  the  use  of  mold- 
ing machines  reduces  the  greatest  part  of  the  mold  pro- 
duction to  a  mere  predetermined  mechanical  routine 
action.  This  permits  the  use  of  a  cruder  grade  of  labor 
in  about  80  per  cent  of  the  operation  and,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  overhead  bins  and  flask  filters,  entirely  elim- 
inates the  laborious  work  which  was  heretofore  the  her- 
itage of  the  molder. 

Molding  machines  are  divided  into  four  general 
classes;  squeezers,  plain  jolters,  pattern  stripping  ma- 
chines and  roll-over-jolt  pattern  draw  machines,  all  of 
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which  have  been  operated  by  compressed  air  heretofore. 

Each  type  of  machine  has  its  own  field  of  applica- 
tion, from  the  squeezer,  mounted  on  wheels  and  rolled 
from  place  to  place  and  used  to  a  large  extent  in  stove 
plate  foundries  and  the  production  of  small  eastings, 
to  the  direct-draw,  roll-over  jolt  machines  with  pat- 
tern draw,  used  for  the  production  of  heavy  castings  on 
both  copes  and  drags,  where  accurate  drawing  of  the 
pattern  is  required. 

Two  outstanding  features  which  might  be  called 
epochal,  in  the  electrification  of  machine  molding,  have 
been  brought  out  in  the  last  few  years.  These  are  the 
roll-over-jolt-pattern-draw  machine,  with  electrically 
operated  pattern  draw  and  roll-over,  equipped  with 
electrically  operated  runout  car,  and  the  sand-slinger. 

Roll-Over  Pattern-Draw  Machine 

Made  by  the  Osborn  Mfg.  Co.,  Cleveland,  the  roll- 
over pattern-draw  machine  has  been  electrified  in  all 
of  its  operation  except  that  of  the  jolt,  which  is  still 
air  operated.  Some  investigation  has  been  made  in  the 
past  for  electrifying  this  portion  of  the  machine,  but  to 
date  no  satisfactory  substitute  for  the  air  cylinder  jolt 
has  been  found.  There  is  an  instant  reversal  at  the 
end  of  a  stroke  of  the  moving  parts,  including  the  mold 
on  the  table,  without  rebound  which  is  required  for  the 
packing  of  the  sand  and  to  allow  for  the  escape  of  air 
by  filtering  out  between  the  particles  of  sand.  The  most 
logical  method  of  producing  this  eff'ect  electrically 
would  be  to  do  it  magnetically. 

Electrification  of  the  power  operations  of  the  ma- 
chine renders  them  positive  and  uniform  in  their  action 
and  increases  the  speed  of  the  machine  to  a  degree  not 
heretofore  possible  in  the  air  operated  machine.  This 
has  been  a  pioneer  movement  in  the  electrification  of 
the  molding  machine  and,  while  it  has  not  been  com- 
plete in  all  the  movements  of  the  machine,  those  that 
are  operated  electrically  have  shown  such  gratifying 
results,  such  savings  in  time  and  money,  resulting  from 
the  improved  service  of  the  machine  and  the  unprece- 
dented speeding  up  of  the  molding  operation,  that  study 
is  being  given  to  the  electrification  of  the  jolting  mech- 
anism  of  the   machine. 

Now  that  it  has  been  demonstrated  so  conclusively 
that  the  electric  molding  machine  is  superior  to  the  air 
operated  one,  it  is  only  a  question  of  time  until  other 
types  of  machines  will  be  electrically  operated. 

Sand-Slinger  Molding  Machine 

The  sand-slinger  molding  machine,  made  by  the 
Beardsley-Piper  Co.,  Chicago,  employs  a  radically  dif- 
ferent principle  in  its  operation  from  that  of  any  other 
type.  The  sand  is  pitched  or  thrown  into  the  mold  at 
a  high  velocity,  which  rams  or  packs  it  around  the  pat- 
tern. The  operation  is  analogous  to  the  old  practice 
of  the  molders  throwing  handfuls  of  compressed  sand 
into  the  depressions  and  pockets  of  an  irregular  pattern. 

Briefly,  the  machine  consists  of  a  spindle  or  revolv- 
ing shaft,  with  an  electric  motor  direct  connected  at 
one  end  and  an  impeller  head  upon  which  a  hand  or  cup 
shaped  casting  is  attached.  The  impeller  head  rotates 
at  motor  speed,  usually  about  1200  r.p.m.  for  iron  cast- 
ings and  1800  r.p.m.  for  steel  castings.  At  each  revo- 
lution of  the  head  a  lump  or  slug  of  compressed  sand 
is  slung  into  the  mold  at  a  velocity  of  from  2700  to  6000 
ft.  per  min.,  and  at  the  rate  of  5  to  10  cu.  ft.  per  min. 

The  machines  are  made  in  four  types  or  arrange- 
ments: stationary,  tractor,  locomotive  and  portable. 
Each  type  has  its  field  of  application  in  the  foundry. 

The  stationary  type  is  for  use  in  foundries  which 
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have  a  sand  conveying  system  or  other  equipment  ar- 
ranged to  supply  sand  to  the  machine.  It  may  be 
used  in  conjunction  with  two  stripping-plate  machines 
and  located  between   them. 

The  tractor  type  is  a  combination  of  slinger,  sand 
cutter  and  elevator,  self  contained  in  one  machine  and 
mounted  on  wheels.  The  machine  tows  cope  and  drag 
patterns  either  on  carts  or  mounted  on  strippers.  The 
molds  and  flasks  may  be  handled  with  overhead  cranes 
or  by  special  crane  towed  by  the  machine. 

The  locomotive  type  is  for  adaption  for  specialty  or 
jobbing  foundries  where  a  number  of  castings  are  made 
from  one  pattern.  The  machine  is  mounted  on  wheels 
and  travels  on  rails,  having  a  track  gage  of  9  ft.,  and 
moves  under  its  own  power. 

Portable   Machine 

The  portable  type  diflFers  from  the  tractor  type  in 
that  it  is  not  mounted  on  wheels  nor  equipped  with 
sand  cutter  screws.  It  must  be  carried  from  place  to 
place  in  the  shop  and  the  sand  must  be  delivered  to  it 
at  the  bucket  elevator,  where  then  all  the  rest  of  the 
operations  of  the  tractor  type  slinger  are  repeated. 
Great  flexibility  is  claimed  for  this  machine;  it  will 
ram  any  size  mold  and  can  be  placed  anywhere  on  the 
floor  and  then  moved  to  a  new  location  at  will.  It  can 
be  used  on  pit  jobs  or  on  any  flask.  On  long  molds 
such  as  engine  frames,  and  so  on,  the  machine  can  be 
used  first  on  one  end  of  the  flask  and  then  on  the 
other  end. 

One  of  the  chief  drawbacks  to  machine  molding  has 
been  the  costly  installation  in  air  compression,  air  re- 
ceivers and  connected  piping  necessary  to  serve  the 
machines  when  they  were  installed.  The  absence  of 
sufficient  air  compressor  capacity  has  been  one  of  the 
principal  reasons  against  the  more  general  use  of  ma- 
chines in  the  foundry.  This  condition  will  be  elimi- 
nated with  the  advent  of  electrically  driven  machines; 
practically  no  special  apparatus  will  be  required  out- 
side the  self  contained  machine  itself.  One  of  the 
aims  of  electrification  is  to  reduce  the  air  load  to  a 
minimum.  The  air  systems  of  the  foundries,  especially 
some  of  the  larger  ones,  are  great  wasters  of  power 
in  the  air  lost  through  leaks.  One  installation  was 
noted  where  about  30  per  cent  of  the  total  air  com- 
pressed was  required  to  furnish  air  for  the  leaks.  Ex- 
cept for  the  sand  blast,  the  portable  air  hammers  and 
rammers  and  the  jolt  mechanism  of  the  molding  ma- 
chines, the  air  compressor  could  be  entirely  eliminated 
in  foundries. 

Sand   Handling   Systems 

A  complete,  well  built  and  motor  operated  sand  han- 
dling and  conditioning  system  is  needed  in  every  foun- 
dry of  any  importance.  The  work  entails  a  number  of 
operations.  The  sand,  after  being  shaken  out  of  the 
flask,  must  be  collected;  it  must  be  screened  and  the 
foreign  matter  in  the  shape  of  scrap,  nails,  gaggers, 
etc.,  removed;  new  sand  must  be  added  to  rejuvenate 
the  old;  the  mixture  must  then  be  tempered,  mixed  and 
aerated ;  it  must  be  left  to  rest  for  a  short  period,  to  get 
a  uniform  moisture  content,  and  finally  the  prepared 
sand  must  be  returned  to  the  molders. 

Certain  standard  units  that  go  to  make  up  the  sys- 
tem are  used.  In  a  typical  arrangement,  the  sand  is 
conveyed  by  belt  or  other  type  of  conveyor,  from  the 
floor;  is  passed  through  a  priming  screen  for  the  re- 
moval of  the  larger  foreign  matter;  is  raised  in  an  ele- 
vator to  another  screen  for  removal  of  other  foreign 
matter;  is  passed  over  a  magnetic  separator;  is  passed 
through  a  tempering,  aerating  and  cutting  machine; 
thence  usually  into  a  temporary  storage  bin.  It  then 
passes  through  a  feeding  cutter  for  continuously  cut- 
ting the  tempered  sand  and  feeding  it  by  overhead  con- 
veyors to  individual  overhead  hoppers  in  front  of  the 
molders. 

There  are  other  applications,  especially  in  the 
smaller  jobbing  foundries,  where  a  less  elaborate  and 
more  self-contained  system  has  been  worked  out,  which 
is  now  standard.  The  sand  is  carried  to  a  hopper  on 
the  handling  system  by  bucket.  It  is  then  screened, 
cut,  conditioned  and  returned  to  a  storage  hopper, 
whence  it  is  distributed  by  bucket  to  the  molding  floor. 


A  system  of  this  nature  can  be  installed  in  any  average 
foundry.  This  type  of  sand  system  forms  a  highly 
efficient  unit  in  the  jobbing  foundry. 

Electric   Furnaces 

The  electric  furnace  is  entering  largely  into  the 
manufacture  of  castings  by  the  steel  melting  furnace, 
the  annealing  and  heat-treating  furnace  and  furnaces 
for  the  melting  of  non-ferrous  metals — copper,  brass, 
bronze,  aluminum,  zinc,  etc.  It  is  represented  also  by 
the  low  temperature  oven  for  baking  cores,  a  unit  that 
is  receiving  favorable  consideration  in  foundry  produc- 
tion, and  is  coming  into  more  general  use. 

In  the  electrification  of  the  industry,  the  steel  melt- 
ing furnace  has  a  broad  field  of  application  in  the  job- 
bing foundry,  especially  where  it  can  be  run  near  to 
its  capacity.  However,  in  the  larger  steel  foundries 
the  open-hearth  furnace  holds  a  strong  position  and, 
where  large  tonnages  are  handled,  will  form  the  main 
process  of  melting  for  some  time  to  come. 

Electric  annealing  furnaces  and  heat-treating  fur- 
naces have  had  a  considerable  development  in  the  past 
five  or  six  years,  especially  the  treating  furnace.  It 
has  a  high  degree  of  flexibility  and,  where  quantity 
production  and  a  uniform  type  of  casting  is  possible, 
it  off'ers  unlimited  possibilities  in  heat  treatment.  The 
use  of  this  type  of  furnace  gives  complete  control  of 
the  temperature,  of  the  atmosphere,  and  of  the  manipu- 
lation. 

It  permits  an  unlimited  and  sequential  repetition 
of  the  treating  cycle.  It  permits  the  unidirectional, 
continuous  flow  of  the  product  through  the  furnace, 
entering  at  the  cold  end  and  leaving  at  the  hot  end. 
This  permits  the  casting  to  be  heated  progressively 
over  a  unifoiTn  range,  so  desirable  in  heat  treatment. 
It  eliminates  the  human  factor  to  a  high  degree,  thus 
placing  the  treatment  of  the  product  more  in  the  hands 
of  the  metallurgist  and  less  in  the  hands  of  the  furnace 
attendant. 

Under  average  foundry  conditions  the  electric  an- 
nealing furnace  cannot  compete  with  the  combustion 
type  of  furnace  in  fuel  costs  but,  where  uniformity  of 
the  product  or  nicety  of  the  treatment  is  involved,  the 
electric  furnace  has  no  equal.  Heat  treated  castings 
have  not  heretofore  been  considered  to  any  great  ex- 
tent, but  rather  it  has  been  largely  a  question  of  get- 
ting sufficient  section  in  the  casting.  The  near  future, 
however,  will  see  a  reduction  of  the  section  and  weight 
of  castings,  with  a  corresponding  increase  in  strength, 
necessitating  heat  treatment,  and  there  will  be  a  field 
for  the  electric  treating  furnace  there. 

In  the  melting  of  non-ferrous  metals  such  as  copper, 
bronze,  brass,  aluminum,  zinc  and  the  multitude  of 
special  metals  and  alloys,  including  cupro-nickel  metals, 
bearing  metals,  white  metals,  etc.,  the  electric  furnace 
is  finding  a  broader  application  every  day.  The  devel- 
opment of  the  electric  furnace  in  this  field  has  been 
more  significant  and  far-reaching  in  its  effect  than  in 
any  other  branch  of  the  art. 

There  are  four  principal  types  of  electric  furnaces 
in  use  in  this  branch  of  melting:  The  open  arc,  the 
muflled  or  smothered  arc,  the  resistance  and  the  induc- 
tion furnace. 

The  direct  or  open  arc  furnaces  are  represented  by 
a  number  of  makes  and  types  such  as  the  Snyder,  the 
Booth-Hall,  the  Volta,  the  Geolette,  etc.  The  Geolette 
furnace,  however,  is  in  general  use  for  brass  melting 
by  the  arc  process.  The  muffled  arc  furnace  is  repre- 
sented by  one  type  only,  the  General  Electric.  The  re- 
sistance furnace  also  is  represented  by  one  type  only, 
the  Bailey.  The  induction  furnace  is  represented  by 
two  types,  the  Ajax-Wyatt  and  the  General  Electric. 
[Some  of  the  outstanding  features  of  these  furnaces, 
as  outlined  in  this  paper,  form  the  subject  of  a  later 
article  in  The  Iron  Age. — The  Editor.] 

Core  Ovens 

Electrically  heated  core  ovens  are  coming  into  more 
general  use  every  day,  not  only  because  of  the  vast 
improvement  in  the  quality  of  the  cores  but,  where  the 
cores  are  irregular  in  shape,  and  of  the  smaller  variety, 
heating  can  be  done  cheaper  and  faster.  The  coi»t  of 
attendance  is  greatly  reduced  in  the  electrically  heated 
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ovon  as  lumpared  with  the  fuel-firiH]  oven.  The  cost 
of  maintenance  is  almost  negligible,  since  the  tempera- 
ture throughout  the  entire  oven  is  uniform  and  is  not 
much  in  excess  of  the  baking  temperature  of  the  cores 
themselves.  Combustion  furnaces  arranged  with  pit 
construction  for  coke,  oil  and  coal  involve  frequent 
renewals  and  replacements. 

The  electric  core  oven  may  be  of  the  car  type,  the 
rack  type  or  the  drawer  type.  Car  type  ovens  usually 
are  arranged  in  size  about  5  x  8  x  10  ft.,  which  lines 
up  with  a  number  of  the  ovens  in  the  larger  foundries. 
The  heating  elements  or  resistors  are  usually  placed 
under  the  car,  along  the  length  of  the  floor  and  also 
along  the  length  of  each  side  wall,  three  or  four  tiers 
high. 

Cranes 

In  the  average  foundry  the  cranes  receive  an  enor- 
mous amount  of  abuse,  most  of  which  is  unnecessary. 
The  use  of  a  foot-brake  is  a  rarity  in  a  foundry;  the 
author  has  viewed  cranes  in  a  foundry  without  foot- 
brakes,  fuses  or  other  current  protection,  and  the  hoists 
without  either  load  brakes  or  arranged  for  dynamic 
braking.  The  cranes  or  their  trolleys  are  used  for 
dragging  cars,  buggies  and  flasks  around  the  floors 
and  from  one  place  or  building  to  another,  all  without 
consideration  for  the  effect  on  the  crane  in  general  or 
the  motors  in  particular.  Usually  the  trolleys  are 
equipped  with  a  3  to  5  hp.  motor,  instead  of  15  lip., 
where  this  type  of  service  is  required. 

Such  a  crane  should  be  heavily  braced  and  should 
be  of  a  wide  span  to  keep  it  square  and  rigid.  It  should 
have  large  motors  to  withstand  the  enormous  demand 
upon  it  by  the  quick  starting,  increased  speeds  and 
abusive  plugging.  It  should  have  all  the  mechanical 
parts  so  arranged  that  replacements  can  be  made  in 
the  shortest  possible  time,  and  by  crude  workmen  if 
necessary.  The  cycle  of  operations  to  which  the  crane 
will  be  subjected,  the  excessive  rate  of  acceleration  and 
deceleration,  the  abnormal  plugging  of  the  motors,  all 
side  pulls  and  dragging  operations  and  the  speeds  re- 
quired,  should  be   carefully   looked   into. 

Where  a  scrap  yard  runway  is  provided  it  is  usually 
of  the  typical  single  girder  arrangement,  with  no  con- 
nection between  the  two  girders,  each  being  supported 
independently  of  the  other.  The  head  room  from 
ground  level  to  crane  rail,  in  most  cases  about  25  ft., 
limits  for  all  time  the  piling  height  of  the  stock.  The 
tendency  of  late  years  has  been  to  build  the  runways 
higher  and  tie  them  together  above  the  crane.  In  one 
installation,  the  runway  columns  were  mounted  on  piers 
7  ft.  above  ground  level,  and  the  total  head  room  from 
floor  level  to  crane  rail  was  42  ft.,  or  17  ft.  higher  than 
in  the  old  single  girder  construction.  The  advantages 
to  be  gained  by  this  additional  piling  height  are  impor- 
tant. In  any  event,  no  other  method  of  handling  scrap 
equals  that  of  the  overhead  crane. 

Purchased   Power 

A  foundry  is  intended  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
manufacturing  and  selling  castings.  When  it  enters 
the  field  of  the  manufacture  of  power  it  takes  over  an 
enormous  amount  of  troubles,  worries  and  trials  which 
attend  this  branch  of  manufacture,  and  in  addition  it  is 
compelled  to  compete  with  a  highly  developed  business 
by  the  public  service  corporations  in  the  conversion 
of  heat  into  electrical  power. 

For  the  small,  inefficient  power  plant  to  attempt  to 
compete  with  the  service  corporation  of  today  is  an 
extravagance  on  the  part  of  the  foundry  owner.  In 
the  last  few  years  the  dependability  of  the  service  fur- 
nished by  the  central  station  plants  has  so  improved 
that  the  former  interruptions  are  now  becoming  rar- 
ities. 

Electric    Welding 

Welding  of  castings  occupies  a  very  important  posi- 
tion in  their  reclamation,  chiefly  by  welding  and  plug- 
ging. A  large  amount  of  this  work  is  still  done  by 
the  gas  process  and  there  are  a  large  number  of  acety- 
lene gas  generating  plants  in  the  foundry  industry. 
There  is  no  logical  reason  why  gas  welding  should  be 
used;  it  is  possible  to  take  a  portable  truck  type  elec- 
tric welder  to  any  location  that  a  set  of  tanks  can  be 


taken  and,  aside  from  portability,  no  excuse  exists  for 
gas  welding.  It  is  possible  to  perform  the  same  amount 
of  welding  by  the  arc  process  as  by  the  gas  torch,  at  a 
great  reduction  in  cost.  For  cutting,  however,  the  gas 
torch  is  more  applicable  than  the  electric  arc. 

Air  and   Electric  Hoists 

Air  cylinder  hoists  are  used  to  a  large  extent  in  the 
foundry  industry,  chiefly  in  conjunction  with  hand- 
moved  jib  cranes.  They  are  wasteful  users  of  power 
by  reason  of  the  leakage  of  air  around  the  valves  and 
piston  rods  and  in  the  connected  piping.  There  is  no 
logical  reason  why  these  hoists  should  be  operated  by 
compressed  air,  in  fact,  even  neglecting  the  leakage, 
the  electric  hoist  will  operate  at  less  than  half  the 
power  cost  of  the  air  hoist. 

In  a  discussion  of  the  relative  merits  of  the  two  types 
of  hoist,  figures  were  submitted  to  show  the  amount  of 
power  used  by  an  air  cylinder  hoist  and  an  electric 
hoist.  For  purposes  of  comparison,  take  a  1-ton  hoist 
making  100  capacity  lifts  per  day;  6-ft.  lift;  direct 
current.  Current  consumed  by  the  electric  hoist  was 
figured  out  at  814  watt-hours  per  day  or  244.2  kwhr. 
per  300-day  year.  The  air  hoist,  at  100  lb.  receiver 
pressure,  called  for  27.7  watt-hours  per  lift,  2.77  kwhr. 
per  day  or  831  kwhr.  per  year.  This  is  three  times  as 
much  as  the  electric  hoist  needed.  Electric  operation 
of  the  compressor  vvas  assumed,  because  it  is  more  eco- 
nomical than  steam  operation. 

In  conclusion,  the  advancement  toward  the  complete, 
stable  and  dependable  electrification  in  the  foundries, 
that  now  exists  in  the  steel  mills,  will  not  receive  the 
corresponding  impetus  as  that  of  the  steel  mill  until 
the  foundry  managements  recognize  the  necessity  of 
giving  a  higher  standing  to  the  electrical  man.  They 
must  give  him  higher  authority,  allow  a  broader  scope  in 
his  efforts,  more  consideration  for  his  opinions  and 
recommendations  in  the  development  of  the  industry. 
On  the  other  hand,  they  should  demand  of  him  a 
broader  knowledge  of  industrial-electrical  applications 
and  maintenance  management  in  general. 

Discussion 

It  was  pointed  out  that  one  of  the  main  drawbacks 
to  machine  molding,  particularly  in  a  small  foundry, 
lies  in  the  air  compressor.  This  is  an  expensive  piece 
of  equipment  of  low  efl!iciency,  particularly  when 
account  is  taken  of  the  apparently  unavoidable  leakage 
of  air  through  the  valves  and  the  joints  of  the  line. 
By  operating  molding  machines  by  electricity,  all  of 
these  elements  of  inefficiency  and  high  cost  are  over- 
come. 

E.  S.  Carman,  chief  engineer  Osborn  Mfg.  Co., 
Cleveland,  and  past-president  American  Society  of  Me- 
chanical Engineers,  pointed  out  that  the  mechanical 
molding  process  is  in  its  infancy.  It  has  been  known 
in  successful  form  for  only  20  years,  while  only  11  years 
have  elapsed  since  it  became  possible  commercially  to 
ram  the  mold,  turn  it  over,  and  draw  a  pattern  out 
by  machinery.  He  mentioned  a  particular  case  in  the 
Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation  where  a  mold,  weighing 
12,500  lb.  and  measuring  41/2  ft.  x  9  ft.  x  19  in.  was 
turned  out  at  the  rate  of  150  per  working  day  at  7%  hr. 
This  means  one  of  these  large  molds  every  3  min.  Be- 
cause of  this  high  rate  of  production,  it  was  necessary  to 
handle  it  with  great  expedition,  the  raising  of  the  mold 
for  turning  over  taking  only  16  sec.,  while  it  was  turned 
and  lowered  in  another  7  sec. 

According  to  Mr.  Carman's  experience,  the  resilient 
action  such  as  is  obtained  from  air  destroys  the  mold 
surface  as  the  pattern  is  being  drawn  from  it,  because 
there  is  a  cushioning  effect  which  is  ended  by  a  sudden 
jerking  from  the  mold  as  the  pattern  is  dravvm.  This 
is  not  so  with  electrical  appliances,  as  the  pull  is  uni- 
form and  without  a  jump.  Devices  electrically  driven 
are  arranged  with  automatic  control  so  that  the  first 
2  in.  of  raising  of  the  pattern  goes  slowly,  changing 
then  to  a  rapid  elevation  to  get  the  pattern  out  of  the 
way.  The  same  considerations  have  to  do  with  rolling 
the  mold  over. 

On  the  other  hand,  certain  resiliency  is  needed  in 
the  jarring  of  the  mold  and  the  speaker  does  not  be- 
lieve it  feasible  as  yet  to  apply  electricity  to  this  part 
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of  the  process.    Electricity,  however,  he  states,  is  much 
cheaper  for  all  the  other  operations. 

Trend  of  Price  in  Fuels 

F.  A.  Coleman,  president  F.  A.  Coleman  Co.,  Co- 
lumbus, in  speaking-  of  fuels  for  core  ovens,  listed  the 
four  items:  coke;  oil;  gas  (manufactured  and  natural); 
electric  current.  Of  all  these,  he  considers  electricity 
the  most  universally  available.  He  eliminated  natural 
gas  because  it  is  fast  disappearing.  Coke  is  placed 
at  from  ?5  to  $12  per  ton,  varying  with  locality;  oil  at 
3c.  to  10c.  per  gal.;  gas  at  from  40c.  to  $2  per  M.  cu. 
ft.  and  electric  curi-ent  from  0.3c.  to  5c.  per  kw-hr. 

Of  these  four  fuels,  the  general  price  trend  during 
a  period  of  years  has  been  steadily  upward,  except  with 
electric  current,  where  the  trend  has  been  downward. 
Coupled  with  this  fact  is  the  steadily  increasing  field 
of  application  of  electric  current,  which  is  causing  it  to 
crowd  out  other  fuels. 

The  speaker  pointed  out  the  uncertain  control  of 
core  oven  temperatures,  except  for  the  thermostatic 
control  of  electric  ovens.  Oil  varies  in  fluidity,  and 
consequently  in  supply,  and  as  the  air  supply  fluctu- 
ates, there  may  be  smoke  at  one  extreme  or  explosive 
conditions  at  the  other.  The  tendency  of  purchasing 
agents  to  buy  coke  at  a  low  price  results  in  uncertain 
quality,  frequently  poor,  which  spoils  the  cores  and 
costs  more  than  a  good  quality  of  coke.  All  advan- 
tages appear  to  lie  with  the  electric  oven. 

Only  with  large  production  does  the  car  type  oven 
pay.  The  drawer  type  permits  continuous  operation 
with  practically  no  leakage  of  heat  during  the  with- 
drawal of  the  drawer,  for  the  solid  back  end  closes  the 
furnace  as  effectually  as  the  solid  front  end.  With 
the  rack  type,  however,  there  may  be  a  drop  of  200  deg. 
or  more,  from  the  desired  oven  temperature  of  400  to 
425  deg.,  every  time  the  rack  is  drawn  out  and  a  new 


rack  of   cold   cores    inserted.     The  drawer  type   gives 
twice   the  output  per   square  foot  of  area   and  conse- 
quently has  only  half  the  fuel  cost  per  ton  of  cores. 
Advantages  of  Direct  Current 

James  A.  Shepard,  president  and  chief  engineer 
Shepard  Electric  Crane  &  Hoist  Co.,  Montour  Falls, 
N.  Y.,  made  a  plea  for  direct  current  motors,  particu- 
larly for  hoisting  work,  because  of  greater  simplicity 
of  equipment  and  ease  of  control.  He  stated  that  the 
only  advantage  of  the  a.c.  motor  is  the  fact  that  it 
has  no  commutator. 

This  question  of  simplicity  and  ease  of  control  as- 
sumes a  particular  importance  in  view  of  the  large  pro- 
portion of  the  time  of  the  crane  which  is  not  employed 
in  actual  hoisting.  The  idle  movements  of  getting  to  the 
place  of  work,  lowering  the  chain  and  getting  the  slings 
adjusted  around  the  piece  to  be  hoisted,  as  well  as  the 
idle  movements  following  the  deposit  of  the  piece  at 
its  destination,  take  far  more  time  than  the  actual 
hoisting,  transporting  and  lowering  of  the  piece.  It  is 
possible  with  d.c.  motors  to  perform  these  idle  move- 
ments at  2V2  times  the  a.c.  speed.  Equating  this  over 
the  proportionate  time  of  the  crane  shows  that  the  d.c. 
equipment  may  have  25  per  cent  more  useful  activity 
per  hour  than  with  a.c.  motors. 

Mr.  Shepard  made  a  special  plea  for  a  new  factor 
of  safety  in  designing  cranes  and  other  machinery, 
which  should  be  based  upon  the  elastic  limit  of  the 
material  instead  of  on  the  ultimate  stress.  He  pointed 
out  that  this  would  diminish  largely  the  present  prac- 
tice of  operators  to  overload  cranes  and  other  equip- 
ment to  a  dangerous  degree — a  practice  which  in  some 
cases  has  resulted  in  stressing  materials  beyond  their 
elastic  limit  and  thus  producing  permanent  deforma- 
tion, resulting  in  inaccuracy  of  operation  and  a  condi- 
tion  altogether   dangerous. 


INCREASED  PRODUCTION 


British  Empire  Steel  Corporation  Makes  Substan- 
tial Gain  Over  Last  Year 

Toronto,  Oct.  15. — The  British  Empire  Steel  Corpo- 
ration, Montreal,  Que.,  reports  production  for  the  first 
nine  months  of  1923,  showing  substantial  gains  over 
the  corresponding  period  of  1922,  notwithstanding  the 
drawbacks  of  labor  troubles,  and  it  is  evident  that  the 
demand  for  the  company's  products  has  undergone  a 
marked  revival.  The  coal  production  for  September 
last  totalled  414,857  tons  as  compared  with  425,045  tons 
for  the  corresponding  month  a  year  ago.  The  August, 
1923,  output  reached  553,023  tons,  as  against  225,492 
tons  in  August,  1922.  For  the  first  nine  months  of 
the  present  year,  including  September,  the  output  of 
coal  totalled  3,924,630  tons  as  compared  with  2,838,180 
tons  for  the  corresponding  period  last  year.  This 
favorable  showing  was  made  despite  the  fact  that  the 
month  of  July  was  lost  owing  to  the  coal  strike. 

The  production  of  pig  iron  for  the  first  nine  months 
of  this  year  reached  a  total  of  193,072  tons  as  com- 
pared with  C3,127  tons  for  the  same  period  of  1922. 
Ingots  produced  amounted  to  220,725  tons  compared 
with  56,395  tons  in  1922,  and  the  production  of  blooms 
reached  191,885  tons  in  the  nine  months  ending  with 
September  last  as  compared  with  55,520  tons  for  the 
corresponding  period   a   year   ago. 

The  increased  activity  of  the  corporation's  plants 
is  indicated  by  the  following  figures  dealing  with  coal, 
ore  and  limestone  consumed  during  the  nine  months 
under  review: 

1923  1922 

Tons  Tons 

Coal    642,535  245,161 

Wabana    ore    248,820  111,537 

IJmestone     152.456  164,027 

The  decrease  in  the  consumption  of  limestone  is 
purely  temporary,  and  is  of  no  great  significance.  One 
of  the  most  encouraging  features  in  the  outlook  is  the 
fact  that  there  has  been  of  late  a  marked  decrease  in 
labor  agitation. 

One  source  of  keen  disappointment  to  the  British 
Empire  Steel  Corp.  has  been  the  loss  of  its  German 


trade  in  iron  ore  from  Wabana.  The  occupation  of 
the  Ruhr,  with  its  consequent  closing  down  of  factories 
and  its  injection  of  a  hazardous  element  in  the  credit 
situation  in  respect  of  these  shipments,  cut  off  what 
was  becoming  a  very  profitable  market  and  one  that 
was  counted  on  to  produce  about  $.500,000  profit  to  the 
corporation  this  year.  The  business  lost  has,  however, 
been  compensated  for  in  some  degree  by  new  business 
gained  elsewhere.  The  company  has  shipped  iron  ore 
to  Wales  this  year  for  the  first  time  since  1913.  Ship- 
ments have  also  been  made  to  the  United  States,  the 
first  since  the  beginning  of  the  Great  War.  In  finished 
steel  the  company  has  recently  closed  good  business 
with  Japan,  for  reconstruction  purposes  following  the 
earthquake,  and  it  is  predicted  that  before  the  end  of 
November  three  vessels  will  have  sailed  to  Japan  from 
the  company's  plants. 


Steel  Corporation's   Orders  Decline  Again 

Unfilled  business  on  the  books  of  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation  as  of  Sept.  30  amounted  to  5,035,750 
tons,  or  378,913  tons  less  than  on  Aug.  31.  During 
August  unfilled  orders  decreased  496,100  tons,  in  July 
475,498  tons,  in  June  595,090  tons,  in  May  307,158  tons, 
and  in  April  114,823  tons,  while  in  March  they  increased 
119,343  tons,  in  February  373,213  tons,  and  in  January 
165,073  tons.  A  year  ago  the  unfilled  business  was 
6,691,607  tons,  or  1,655,857  tons  more  than  on  Sept.  30 
last.  Following  is  the  unfilled  tonnage  as  reported  by 
months  since  January,  1920: 

1923  1922  1921  1920 

.Tan.        31 6,910.776        4.241.678        7,573,164        9.285,441 

Feb.        28 7,283,989        4,141.069        6.933,867        9,502,081 

March    31 7,405.332        4,494.148        6,284,765        9,892,075 

April      30 7.288,509        5,096,913        5,845,224     10,359.747 

Mav       31 6,981,351        5,254.228        5,482,487      10,940,465 

June       30 6.386,261        5,635,531        5,117,868      10,978.817 

Julv       31 5,910.763        5.776,161        4,830,324     11,118.468 

Aug.   31 5,414,663   5,950,105   4.531,926  10.805,038 

Sept.   30 5.035.750   6,691,607   4,560,670  10,374,804 

Oct         31 6.902,287        4,286.829        9.836,852 

Nov.       30 6,840,242        4,250,542        9,021,481 

Dec.        31 6,745,703        4,268,414        8,148,122 

The  largest  total   of  unfilled   orders   was   on   April 

30,  1917,  at  12,183,083  tons.     The  lowest  was  on  Dec. 

31,  1910,  at  2,605,747  tons. 


American  Society  for  Steel  Treating 

Fifth    Annual   (Convention    and    Exhibition    at    Pittshiir':;h 

Establishes  a  Record — Excellent  Papers  and  a 

Large  Attendance 

AN  orpranization  which  can  successfully  stage  a  technical  convention  and  exhibition  of  the  high 
order  and  magnitude  of  the  one  held  in  Pittsburgh  last  week,  Oct.  8  to  12,  by  the  .American 
Society  for  Steel  Treating,  at  once  takes  its  place  in  the  front  rank  of  societies  of  this  class. 
That  this  has  been  possible  after  only  four  years  of  existence  is  the  striking  fact.  The  event,  both 
from  the  technical  and  exhibition  standpoint,  has  become  one  to  be  looked  forward  to  with  keen  in- 
terest. Out  of  a  total  membership  of  over  2700  there  was  a  registered  attendance  of  nearly  1500, 
exceeding  any  previous  meeting.  The  membership  registered  at  Detroit  a  year  ago  was  about  1250. 
In  expansion,  enviable  progress  was  made  in  that  the  net  increase  in  membership  in  good  standing 
last  year  was  about  18.75  per  cent. 

The  technical  sessions  without  exception  were  featured  by  large  audiences  and  an  enthusiasm 
naturally  the  accompaniment  of  a  large  group  of  comparatively  young  men.  The  papers  on  the  whole 
compare  favorably  with  those  in  the  programs  of  some  of  the  much  older  technical  organizations.  The 
only  drawback  was  the  unavailability  of   so  many  of  them  in  printed  form. 

The  steel  exhibition  was  the  most  successful  of  the  kind  ever  held  anywhere  and  it  was  also  the 
largest.  Entire  satisfaction  was  voiced  by  nearly  all  those  who  had  booths,  many  of  them  reporting 
excellent  business  booked  or  in  prospect.  The  experiment  of  not  opening  the  exhibition  until  after- 
noon of  each  day  appeared  to  be  a  success. 

The  Technical  Sessions  Well   Attended 


PAPERS  of  a  high  order,  both  theoretical  and  prac- 
tical, were  presented  at  the  technical  sessions. 
Very  few,  however,  were  available  in  printed  form 
before  delivery.  Out  of  over  30  scheduled  papers,  only 
about  25  per  cent  had  appeared  in  print  before  the 
convention.  As  is  often  the  case,  free  discussion  was 
therefore  hindered,  though  in  some  cases  the  net 
result  was  satisfactory.  The  attendance  at  the  main 
or  principal  technical  sessions  was  excellent  and  keen 
interest  was  evidenced.  The  fact  that  the  exhibition 
was  not  open  in  the  morning  was  beneficial  to  the 
morning  programs,  which  were  carried  out  in  the 
ballroom  of  the  William  Penn  Hotel.  The  five  morn- 
ing sessions  of  the  five  days,  Oct.  8  to  12,  were  all 
technical  except  the  annual  meeting  on  Oct.  10.  The 
afternoon  sessions,  which  were  less  formal  and 
elaborate,  were  all  held  in  a  small  room  on  the  lower 
floor  of  Motor  Square  Garden,  where  the  exhibition 
was  held,  six  miles  from  the  hotel  headquarters.  These 
were  largely  symposiums  or  round  table  discussions. 
Compared  with  the  Detroit  convention  last  year,  the 
technical  sessions  as  a  whole  were  not  only  of  a  higher 
order  but  were  much  better  attended.  Undoubtedly 
the  separation  of  the  exhibition  from  the  convention 
in  the  forenoons  was  a  successful  experiment.  Very 
few  if  any  papers  stood  out  above  all  others  in  the 
programs.  The  one  on  "Conical  Illumination  in 
Metallography"  may  be  pointed  to,  however,  as  strik- 
ing in  its  revelations  and  as  of  wide  significance  in 
the  future.  The  papers  on  theories  of  the  hardness 
of  steel  by  Dr.  Zay  Jefferies  and  Dr.  E.  C.  Bain  were 
both  outstanding  contributions  to  the  subject.  A  new 
development  this  year  was  the  presentation  by  title 
of  three  papers  by  eminent  metallurgists  of  England, 
France  and  Japan. 

Session  on  Lathe  Tools  and  Steel  Hardness 

A  session,  regarded  by  some  as  one  of  the  best 
of  its  nature  ever  held,  embraced  papers  by  leading 
authorities  on  lathe  tool  performance,  discussed  by 
H.  J.  French  and  Jerome  Strauss  of  Washington; 
on  theories  on  the  causes  for  the  hardening  of  steel 
by  Dr.  Zay  Jeffries,  R.  S.  Archer  of  Cleveland,  and 
Dr.  E.  C.  Bain  of  Dunkirk,  N.  Y.,  and  on  the  crystal- 


lization of  iron  and  its  alloys  by  Prof.  Albert  Sauveur 
of  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Effect  of  Heat  Treatment  on  Lathe  Tools 

The  time-temperature  relation  in  the  hardening 
and  tempering  of  high-speed  steels  and  their  effects 
upon  lathe  tool  performance,  constitution  and  dimen- 
sional changes,  were  discussed  in  a  paper  on  the 
"Effect  of  Heat  Treatment  on  Lathe  Tool  Performance 
and  Some  Other  Properties  of  High-Speed  Steels,"  by 
H.  J.  French,  physicist  Bureau  of  Standards;  J. 
Strauss,  material  engineer  United  States  Naval  Gun 
Factory,  and  T.  G.  Digges,  assistant  physicist  Bureau 
of  Standards,  Washington.  The  paper  was  read  by 
Mr.  French  at  a  morning  technical  session  presided 
over  by  H.  M.  Boylston,  professor  of  metallurgy.  Case 
School  of  Applied  Science,  Cleveland. 

Comparisons  of  endurance  are  given  at  various 
cutting  speeds  of  the  four  most  important  of  the  cur- 
rent steel  types  for  roughing  tools,  and  the  relative 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  each  are  discussed. 
In  addition,  the  "Taylor"  and  "breakdown"  tests  for 
lathe  tools  are  compared  and  some  of  the  limitations 
of  the  former  are  described  in  detail.  Finally,  the 
prevention  and  elimination  of  so-called  "flaky  frac- 
tures" in  the  heat  treatment  of  high-speed  steels  are 
considered.  The  present  tests  supplement  those  de- 
scribed in  Bureau  of  Standards  Technical  Paper,  No. 
228,  on  "Lathe  Breakdown  Tests  of  Some  Modern 
High-Speed  Tool  Steels,"  by  Messrs.  French  and 
Strauss.  Practical  conclusions  drawn  from  the  tests 
are  summarized  in  the  paper. 

Hardness  of  Steel  and  the  Causes 

"The  Hardening  of  Steel,"  a  paper  by  Zay  Jeffries 
and  R.  S.  Archer,  research  bureau.  Aluminum  Co.  of 
America,  Cleveland,  read  by  Mr.  Archer  at  the  same 
session,  was  actively  discussed.  It  is  of  a  theoretical 
nature,  giving  a  general  definition  of  hardness,  a  brief 
statement  of  a  general  theory  of  the  hardening  of 
metals  and  a  detailed  conception  of  the  nature  of 
hardened  steel  and  the  causes  of  its  hardness.  Marten- 
site  is  considered  to  owe  its  hardness  chiefly  to  the 
very  small  grain  size  of  the  alpha  iron  of  which  it  is 
composed.  Ageing  or  mild  tempering  causes  a  pre- 
cipitation of  very  fine  particles  of  cementite,  which 
constitute  an  additional  hardening  factor.  The  soften- 
ing of  the  hardened  steel  by  tempering  was  stated  to 
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be  due  to  the  growth  of  the  alpha  iron  grains  and  of 
the  cementite  particles.  S.  L.  Hoyt,  General  Electric 
Co.,  Schenectady;  E.  C.  Bain,  Atlas  Steel  Corporation, 
Dunkirk,  N.  Y.,  and  Professor  Ellis,  University  of 
Toronto,  were  among  those  who  took  part  in  the  dis- 
cussion. 

Secondary  Hardness  of  High-Chromium  Steels 

E.  C.  Bain,  research  metallurgist  Atlas  Steel  Cor- 
poration, Dunkirk,  N.  Y.,  in  a  paper  on  "Secondary 
Hardness  in  Austenitized  High-Chromium  Steels," 
gave  a  summary  of  hardness  measurements  made  with 
the  Rockwall  hardness  tester  on  four  grades  of  high- 
carbon,  high-chrome  steel  with  a  variety  of  quenches 
and  a  series  of  draws.  Photomicrographs  of  the  steels 
at  certain  characteristic  stages  were  shown.  In  all 
the  steels  a  quench  from  a  high  temperature  produced 
an  austenitic  state  which  was  permanent  at  room  tem- 
perature and  rendered  the  steel  quite  soft.  Reheating 
to  900  to  1100  deg.  Fahr.  martensitized  these  austenitic 
steels  and  restored  the  hardness  to  nearly  what  could 
be  developed  in  a  lower  quench.  Steels  quenched  for  the 
maximum  hardness  (martensitic)  gradually  softened 
by  drawing  up  to  700  to  800  deg.  Fahr.,  then  more 
rapidly  at  higher  draws.  In  these  experiments  the 
ordinary  heat-treating  furnace  was  used  and  speci- 
mens were  drawn  in  an  electric  furnace,  representing 
ordinary  practice. 

A  paper  on  the  "Effect  of  Temperature  on  the  Im- 
pact Resistance  of  Low-Carbon  Steel  Which  Has  Been 
Worked  or  Deformed  at  Different  Temperatures,"  by 
F.  C.  Langenberg,  metallurgist  Watertown  Arsenal. 
Watertown,  Mass.,  was  presented  by  title. 

Dendritic  Segregation  and  Heat  Treatment 

A  description  of  the  dendritic  crystallization  of 
iron-carbon  alloys  and  its  further  transformations, 
with  emphasis  on  the  importance  of  its  study,  is  given 
in  a  paper  on  the  "Crystallization  of  Iron  and  Its 
Alloys,"  by  Albert  Sauveur,  professor  of  metallurgy. 
Harvard  University.  In  this  paper,  which  was  pre- 
printed in  the  society's  July  Transactions  and  read  by 
title  at  the  meeting,  it  is  shown  that  the  properties 
of  steel  depend  upon  its  microstructure  and  its  per- 
sistent dendritic  segregation,  and  that  the  latter  is  not 
affected  by  the  usual  heat  treatments,  while  hot  work- 
ing causes  deformation  of  the  segregated  areas  and 
results  in  directional  properties.  The  action  of  cer- 
tain reagents  in  revealing  dendritic  segregation  is 
explained,  as  well  as  the  relation  existing  between  the 
dendritic  or  solidification  structure  and  its  microstruc- 
ture. 

■  In  conclusion  it  is  stated  that,  leaving  out  of  con- 
sideration the  chemical  composition  and  the  presence 
of  inclusions,  it  seems  reasonable  to  assume  that  the 
physical  properties  of  steel  depend  (a)  upon  its  micro- 
structure  and  (b)  upon  its  persistent  dendritic  segre- 
gation. It  is  pointed  out  that  the  influence  of  the 
microstructure  has  been  exhaustively  studied,  but  that 
the  dendritic  segregation  has  been  much  neglected; 
Indeed,  there  are  many  who  do  not  even  suspect  its 
existence.  The  paper  is  a  plea  for  the  study  of  that 
influence.  Brief  discussion  of  Professor  Sauveur's 
paper  was  presented  by  Professor  Ellis,  University  of 
Toronto,  and  E.  E.  Thum,  Linde  Air  Products  Co., 
New  York,  the  latter  taking  exception  to  some  state- 
ments of  the  author. 

Session  on  Carburizing 

One  of  the  most  interesting  technical  sessions  of 
the  entire  convention  was  the  one  held  Tuesday  morn- 
ing, Oct.  9,  devoted  almost  entirely  to  the  general 
subject  of  carburizing,  with  A.  H.  D"'Arcambal,  metal- 
lurgist Pratt  &  Whitney  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn.,  in  the 
chair.  The  first  paper  presented  was  "Measurement 
of  Carbon  Penetration  in  Carburized  Steels,"  by  S.  P. 
Rockwell,  consulting  metallurgist,  Hartford,  Conn.,  and 
Frederick  Downs,  chemist  New  Britain  Machine  Co., 
New  Britain,  Conn.  Mr.  Rockwell  presented  the  paper 
in  abstract.  The  object  of  the  investigation  was  an- 
nounced   as    an     attempt    to    determine,    if    possible, 


whether  any  relationship  exists  between  different 
steels  under  different  methods  of  measuring  depth  of 
case  hardening.  There  are  many  methods  of  depth 
measurement,  some  of  them  more  important  and  more 
commonly  used  than  others.  The  most  generally  used 
methods  were  enumerated  as  follows: 

1.  A  sample  taken  directly  from  the  carburizing  pot, 
quenched   direct   and    broken. 

2.  A  sample  taken  directly  from  the  carburizing  pot. 
quenched    or    cooled    slowly,    single    or    double    treated,    and 

3.  The  foregoing  samples,  enumerated  under  methods  1 
and  2,  polished  and  etched  with  acid  and  a  scale  measure- 
ment made  of  the  depth. 

4.  The  samples  enumerated  under  method  3  examined  and 
measured  with  the  aid  of  a  microscope. 

Five  major  case-hardening  steels,  recommended 
by  the  Society  of  Automotive  Engineers,  were  selected 
for  the  test.  The  steels  used  were  as  follows:  S.  A.  E. 
1015,  2315,  3115,  6120,  and  a  5  per  cent  nickel  case- 
hardening  steel  equivalent  to  S.  A.  E.  2512.  The 
authors  then  give  details  of  the  results  on  these  five 
samples  and  offer  the  following  general   conclusions: 

1.  Examination  by  microscope  of  pot  cooled  samples  or 
by  scale,  which  is  not  always  practical,  shows  that  measure- 
ment at  this  stage  is  indicative  of  a  case  depth  considerably 
less  than  quenched  samples. 

2.  In  general  the  double-treated  specimens  show  the 
greatest  depth  by  various  measurements.  This  is  particularly 
true  of  the  alloy  steels. 

3.  It  appears  that  there  is  as  much  as  70  per  cent  dif- 
ference in  case  depth  by  measuring  under  different  methods 
and   different  heat  treatments. 

4.  In  general  as  regards  hardness  of  case  the  single 
treated  specimens  show  the  best  hardness  of  case. 

5.  In  general  the  core  hardness  of  the  pot  quenched  speci- 
men is  harder  than  specimens  subsequently  quenched. 

6.  This  report  shows  the  necessity  of  a  more  definite  set 
of  specifications  to  describe  case  depth. 

In  the  discussion,  H.  M.  Boylston,  professor  of 
metallurgy  Case  School  of  Applied  Science,  Cleveland, 
asked  Mr.  Rockwell  what  the  criterion  was  for  get- 
ting the  depth  of  case,  stating  at  the  same  time  that 
there  is  considerable  difference  of  opinion  as  to  how 
far  into  the  steel  one  should  measure  the  case.  In 
reply,  Mr.  Rockwell  said  that  no  matter  what  method 
is  used  he  considers  that  the  fracture  is  pretty  fairly 
defined.  This  is  particularly  true  in  the  etched  speci- 
men, the  fracture  being  well  defined  to  the  eye. 

Asked  by  the  chairman  as  to  which  steel  showed 
the  greatest  depth  of  hardening  under  the  same  con- 
ditions, Mr.  Rockwell  stated  that  he  thought  that  5.50 
per  cent  nickel  showed  the  greatest  depth,  with  the 
regular  nickel  steel  next. 

The  chairman  then  called  upon  various  members 
for  a  statement  of  their  method  of  measuring  the 
depth  of  case.  H.  3.  Northrup,  metallurgist  Diamond 
Chain  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Indianapolis,  stated  that  his  method 
was  to  test  the  fracture  and  judge  it  under  the  micro- 
scope, with  the  line  of  demarkation  generally  where 
a  marked  increase  in  carbon  content  is  shown  between 
the  core  and  the  case.  L.  A.  Lanning,  assistant  metal- 
lurgist New  Departure  Mfg.  Co.,  Bristol,  Conn.,  testi- 
fied that,  in  their  regular  routine  testing,  it  is  their 
custom  to  use  a  double-treated  specimen  taken  from 
the  pot.  A  piece  is  vdthdrawn  from  the  pot  when  we 
assume  it  has  been  there  about  the  correct  length  of 
time,  and  hardened  in  oil;  this  is  cooled  in  the  air 
and  then  reheated  and  hardened  in  oil  or  then  reheated 
and  quenched  in  water.  The  depth  of  fracture  is 
judged  by  the  eye. 

A.  B.  DeForest,  research  department  American 
Chain  Co.,  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  stated  that  a  good  deal 
of  work  has  been  done  on  the  magnetic  test,  correlat- 
ing the  magnetic  with  the  depth  of  hardness,  and  that 
it  has  become  apparent  that  the  depth  of  hardness, 
as  seen  by  the  fracture  and  as  determined  by  the  etched 
specimen,  varies  in  its  ratio  according  to  something 
that  is  not  determined.  For  example,  in  the  case  of 
a  few  hundred  specimens,  there  would  be  a  50  per  cent 
variation  in  the  difference  between  two  methods  of 
determining  the  depth,  and  he  said  that  it  has  been 
found  that  the  depth  as  determined  by  the  single 
quench  fracture  was  quite  misleading,  if  the  grada- 
tion from  the  highly  concentrated  case  was  gradual. 
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Thi"  author,  Mr.  Rockwell,  said  he  felt  that  an 
explanation  oujcht  to  be  made  that  in  a  great  many 
carburizinp  operations  even  a  f)0  per  cent  variation 
in  the  depth  ease  is  not  detrimental. 

t'ase  Hardening  Cast  Iron 

A  comparatively  new  subject,  the  case  hardening 
of  gray  cast  iron,  was  presented  by  H.  P.  Knowlton, 
instructor  Central  Continuation  School,  Milwaukee, 
Wis.,  under  the  title  "Case  Hardening  and  Other  Heat 
Treatment  as  Applied  to  Gray  Cast  Iron."  The  paper 
describes  certain  experiments  which  were  conducted 
in  heat  treating  gray  cast  iron,  after  a  report  had 
been  received  that  such  iron  could  sometimes  be  case 
hardened  with  commercial  success.  Some  of  the  treat- 
ments used  are  similar  to  those  used  in  case  harden- 
ing steel.  Several  other  schemes  of  heating  and  cool- 
ing were  used  and  described  in  the  paper.  It  was 
found,  said  the  author,  that  under  certain  conditions 
gray  cast  iron  can  be  made  much  tougher  in  the  center 
and,  and  at  the  same  time,  be  given  a  hard  surface. 

The  author  states  in  his  conclusions  that  the  paper 
is  not  complete  and  exhaustive  enough  to  be  the  basis 
for  any  final  statement,  because  there  are  many  things 
yet  to  be  worked  out.  He  states,  however,  that  his 
work  demonstrates  the  possibility  of  greatly  improv- 
ing the  quality  of  gray  cast  iron.  The  best  samples 
dealt  with  in  the  paper  were  hard  and,  at  the  same 
time,  had  a  toughness  almost  comparable  with  that 
of  a  case-hardened  low-carbon  steel.  He  reports  that 
they  were  considerably  stiffer  than  malleable  castings, 
and  that  it  would  seem  that  the  production  of  such  a 
combination  of  properties  from  cheap  gray  cast  iron 
might  have  considerable  commercial  value. 

In  the  discussion,  H.  J.  French,  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards, Washington,  stated  that  he  was  not  quite  con- 
vinced that  it  is  proper  to  refer  to  this  heat  treat- 
ment as  a  carburizing  or  even  a  case-hardening  action. 
He  asked  the  author  whether  it  is  not  possible  to 
produce  the  same  results  without  imbedding  the 
samples  in  a  carburizing  compound,  or  isn't  it  pos- 
sible that  there  is  a  surface  reaction  between  the 
compound  and  the  metal  so  as  to  promote  diffusion? 
In  reply,  the  author  showed  photomicrographs  on  the 
screen  of  some  results  obtained  by  heating  in  clay  for 
3  hr.,  stating  that  in  the  latter  case  the  depth  of 
case  was  much  less. 

Barium   Carbonate  in   Cementation 

The  paper  entitled,  "The  Influence  of  Barium  Car- 
bonate upon  Wood  Charcoal  Used  for  Cementation," 
by  B".  P.  Shephard,  metallurgical  department  Ingersoll- 
Rand  Co.,  Phillipsburg,  N.  J.,  was  presented  in  ab- 
stract by  S.  C.  Spaulding,  metallurgist  Halcomb  Steel 
Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  The  paper  gives  the  results  of 
a  series  of  experiments,  the  results  of  which  are  given 
as  follows: 

1.  Additions  of  barium  carbonate  increase  the  depth  of 
carbon  penetration  obtained  with  wood  charcoal  used  as  a 
carburizing  agent,  small  percentages  being  more  effective 
than   larger  amounts. 

2.  These  compounds  are  not  suitable  for  commercial  mix- 
tures, the  shrinkage  being  high,  the  increase  in  weight  when 
packed  also  high  and  the  compound  dusty,  dirty  and  dis- 
agreeable  to  handle. 

3.  Chrome-vanadium  steel  absorbs  carbon  much  more 
readily  than  a  simple  carbon  steel,  regardless  of  the  strength 
of  the  compound.  It  also  produces  a  hyper-eutectoid  zone 
of  such  depth  and  carbon  concentration  as  to  be  extremely 
harmful. 

In  the  absence  of  the  author  the  discussion  was 
limited.  Mr.  Spaulding,  however,  called  attention  to 
the  statement  regarding  chrome-vanadium  steel,  es- 
pecially the  reference  that  this  steel  produces  a  hyper- 
eutectoid  of  such  depth  and  carbon  concentration  as 
to  be  extremely  harmful.  He  stated  that  he  had  car- 
burized  some  chrome-vanadium  steels  and,  although 
they  absorb  carbon  more  readily  than  a  straight  car- 
bon steel,  still  unless  the  time  is  unusually  long  he 
did  not  realize  that  the  case  was  necessarily  such 
as  to  be  unsuitable  for  use.  Another  member,  Mr. 
Chandler,  stated  that  while  he  was  with  the  Ford 
Motor  Co.  he  used  many  thousands  of  tons  of  barium 


carbonate  for  case  hardening;  that  it  is  true  that  a 
hyper-eutectoid  zone  will  thus  be  formed,  but  that 
generally  it  is  crowded  to  within  one  or  two  points 
of  the  outside  and  is  ground  off. 

Salt  Baths  and  Containers 

A  paper  which  excited  considerable  interest  was 
entitled  "Salt  Baths  and  Containers,"  by  Sam  Tour, 
metallurgist  Doehler  Die  Casting  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
and  chairman  of  the  New  York  chapter.  The  author 
discusses  certain  salt  baths  used  by  W.  J.  Merten, 
discussed  in  a  paper  in  Forging  and  Heat  Treating, 
entitled,  "Molten  Salt  Baths  in  Heat  Treatment." 
Other  subjects  considered  are  desulphurization  in  such 
baths,  decarbonization,  and  the  question  of  containers. 
He  recommended  that  these  should  be  thin-walled;  as 
strong  as  possible  at  the  operating  temperatures  used; 
possess  resistance  to  oxidation;  not  made  of  cast  iron; 
and  not  possible  of  being  acted  upon  by  the  salt  mix- 
ture.    The  author's  conclusions  are  briefly  as  follows: 

For  fine  heat  treating  work  on  delicate  and  ex- 
pensive pieces,  an  intermittent  or  "batch  treatment" 
is  necessary.  A  good  salt  bath,  for  temperature  range 
from  1150  to  1650  deg.  Fahr.,  consists  of  equal  parts 
of  barium,  calcium  and  sodium  chlorides.  Desulphur- 
ization is  accomplished  by  use  of  cast  iron  chips. 
Pitting  and  decarburization  do  not  go  hand  in  hand. 
Many  baths  develop  decarburizing  properties  with  use. 
Decarburization,  however,  is  usually  quite  small.  Fur- 
naces should  be  properly  designed  and  operated  to 
obtain  maximum  service  from  containers.  High 
chromium  alloy  pots  deteriorate  from  action  of  a 
chloride  bath.  Cast  steel  and  pressed  steel  pots  seem 
to  be  the  best  containers. 

Session  on  Welding  and  Tool  Tempering 

The  first  technical  session  of  the  convention  held 
Monday  morning  was  of  a  decidedly  general  nature 
so  far  as  the  subjects  discussed  were  concerned.  Out 
of  five  papers  scheduled  for  the  meeting,  only  three 
were   presented. 


Oxy-Acetylene  Welds 


The  subject  of  oxy-acetylene  welds  was  discussed 
by  J.  R.  Dawson,  research  metallurgist  Union  Carbide 
and  Carbon  Research  Laboratories,  Inc.,  Long  Island 
City,  N.  Y.,  under  the  title  "Metallography  and  Test- 
ing of  Oxy-Acetylene  Welds."  Starting  out  with  the 
statement  that  welding  is  a  metallurgical  operation, 
the  author  mentioned  among  the  important  factors — 
the  method  of  operation;  the  selection  of  men  with 
special  regard  to  their  honesty,  patience  and  dexterity; 
the  training  of  the  welder,  which  he  emphasized  as 
very  important;  and  the  supervision  of  the  operation, 
which  he  pointed  to  as  vital. 

The  welding  of  low-carbon  steels  was  reported 
as  now  applied  to  water,  oil,  gas  and  steam  pipes, 
even  high-pressure  steam  pipes.  Analyses  of  various 
rods  used  and  photomicrographs  of  some  of  the  welds 
which  are  now  being  obtained  were  thrown  on  the 
screen.  The  author  particularly  emphasized  that  weld 
metal  as  now  produced  is  not  a  casting.  The  paper 
also  discusses  manganese  welding  and  the  conditions 
under  which  it  can  be  successfully  carried  out,  and 
also  takes  up  the  subject  of  cast  iron  welding.  Oxy- 
acetylene  welding,  said  the  author,  is  a  dependable 
process  if  conducted  by  dependable  men,  but  a  knowl- 
edge of  metallurgy  and  heat  treating  is  necessary. 
The  author's  conclusions  were  as  follows: 

It  has  been  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  point  out  briefly 
some  of  the  applications  of  welding  and  to  emphasize  the 
dependability  of  the  process.  A  study  of  the  rapid  growth  of 
welding  and  the  increase  of  its  application  leads  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  opportunities  it  offers  for  increased  indus- 
trial efflciency  are  great. 

A  knowledge  of  metallurgy  and  heat  treatment  is  neces- 
sary for  proper  understanding  of  the  art.  and  members  of 
this  society  are  especially  fitted  to  appreciate  the  funda- 
mentals of  welding  and  its  application  to  individual  plants. 
It  has  been  pointed  out  many  times  that  actual  loss  results 
from  failure  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunities  offered 
by  this  society  to  aid  in  keeping  pace  with  progress  in  heat- 
treating  knowledge  and  methods,  and  in  the   same  way  it  Is 
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iinquestionably  true  that  present-day  industries  can  ill  afford 
to  neglect  the  savings  offered  by  modern  welding  methods. 

Although  it  is  true  that  heat  treaters  might  well  make 
greater  use  of  welding,  to  an  even  greater  degree  the  weld- 
ing industries  are  in  need  of  the  interest  and  advice  that 
you  gentlemen  are  able  to  give,  on  account  of  your  knowl- 
edge of  the  action  or  metals  under  high  temperatures. 

Replying  to  a  question  as  to  what  is  the  thickness 
of  metal  which  can  be  welded,  the  author  stated  that 
in  his  opinion  there  is  no  limit  except  as  a  matter  of 
economy  and  cost.  The  cost  of  welding  of  an  article 
probably  increases  as  the  cube  of  the  area  that  must 
be  filled  in  and  it  is,  therefore,  a  matter  of  volume, 
with  each  job  presenting  a  problem  of  its  own.  There 
is  also  the  matter  of  the  comparative  cost  of  a  new 
part  in  place  of  the  one  to  be  welded. 

Furnaces  and  Fuels 

"Some  Observations  on  Furnaces  and  Fuels,  Includ- 
ing the  Electric  Furnace  for  Heat  Treating,"  was  the 
subject  of  a  paper  by  E.  F.  Collins,  consulting  engi- 
neer General  Electric  Co.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.  It  was 
presented  in  abstract  by  the  author.  This  paper,  as 
well  as  the  preceding  one  by  Mr.  Dawson,  was  not 
pre-printed. 

The  paper,  which  the  author  characterized  as 
largely  a  word  picture  and  one  which  does  not  lend 
itself  to  adequate  abstracting,  was  only  briefly  out- 
lined. Mr.  Collins  pointed  out  the  fact  that  the  selec- 
tion of  a  furnace  is  largely  influenced  by  the  promoter, 
but  that  engineers  should  make  the  selection.  Fur- 
naces in  general,  whether  electric  or  fuel,  are  fitted  to 
processes,  and  not  processes  to  furnaces.  The  author 
seemed  to  favor  the  metal  resistor  type  of  furnace 
for  heat  treating,  which  with  capable  handling  and 
management  was  emphasized  as  an  efficient  unit. 
While  the  human  element  may  often  modify  results, 
the  control  which  is  possible  and  the  evenness  of 
temperature  which  can  be  obtained  are  important  fac- 
tors. There  are,  however,  many  cases  where  the  author 
has  found  that  a  fuel  furnace  is  sometimes  better 
adapted  to  the  conditions  prevailing. 

In  reply  to  a  question  as  to  what  cost  one  couid  pay 
for  electric  current  so  as  to  operate  an  electric  fur- 
nace economically  as  compared  with  gas,  Mr.  Collins 
said  that  one  of  the  objects  in  writing  his  paper  was  to 
prevent  the  asking  of  just  such  a  question,  which  he 
admitted  was  a  difficult  one  to  answer.  However,  he 
said  that  the  last  question  that  one  should  ask  in 
choosing  as  between  the  electric  furnace  and  any  other 
type  is  the  question  of  the  relative  cost  of  the  B.t.u. 
de\'eloped  electrically  and  by  fuel,  because  there  are 
so  many  other  considerations  usually  met  with  whose 
economic  value  is  very  much  greater  than  the  relative 
cost  of  the  B.t.u.  generated  electrically  as  compared 
with   fuel,  that  is,   taking  average   values. 

Another  member  asked  the  author  whether  a  heat- 
ing arrangement  has  ever  been  made  that  will  take 
small  voltages  for  forgings.  Answering  this,  Mr. 
Collins  said  that  in  the  past  he  had  operated  electric 
furnaces  in  which  billets  were  heated  to  about  1200 
deg.  C,  but  this  furnace  was  a  carbon  type  of  resistor 
which  had  not  proved  satisfactory.  When  it  comes 
to  applying  the  electric  resistor  to  a  forging  proposi- 
tion under  conditions  as  they  exist  today,  Mr.  Collins 
said  that  "we  are  not  quite  ready  yet  to  talk  about 
that  matter." 

Tempering  Tool  Ste«ls 

An  interesting  paper  on  tool  steels,  entitled  "The 
Tempering  of  Tool  Steels,"  was  presented  by  J.  P. 
Gill,  co-author  with  L.  D.  Bowman,  both  metallurgists 
of  the  Vanadium  Alloys  Steel  Co.,  Latrobe,  Pa.  Mr. 
Gill  prefaced  his  presentation  with  the  statement  that 
this  paper  was  presented  in  part  before  some  of  the 
Northwest  chapters  of  the  society  early  in  January, 
and,  because  of  the  general  interest  shown  at  that 
time,  the  authors'  experiments  have  been  carried  some- 
what farther  and  were  embodied  in  this  paper. 

The  paper  is  largely  a  study  of  the  effect  of  time, 
temperature,  and  mass  on  the  tempering  of  tool  steels, 
including   high-speed    steel.      The    authors    show    that 


tempering  colors  are  dependent  on  time,  as  well  as 
temperature,  and  that  all  tempering  colors  can  be  pro- 
duced on  the  surface  of  a  piece  of  steel  successively 
at  low  temperatures,  250  to  300  deg.  Fahr.,  if  held  a 
sufficient  length  of  time.  The  time  element,  however, 
is  less  effecti\-e,  the  higher  the  drawing  temperature. 
The  authors  have  found  that  mass  has  only  a  small 
effect  upon  the  rate  of  tempering,  and  that  molecular 
re-arrangement  takes  place  in  hardened  steels  at  at- 
mospheric temperatures,  the  speed  of  which  increases 
with  the  temperature,  but  is  not  proportional  to  the 
temperature. 

The  authors  have  also  shown  in  the  paper  that  the 
first  measurable  degrees  in  hardness  take  place  in  a  1 
per  cent  carbon  tool  steel  at  a  temperature  of  about 
275  deg.  Fahr.  when  tempered  for  a  length  of  time 
not  greater  than  2  hr.  The  same  is  true  for  a  number 
of  light  alloy  tool  steels.  As  the  percentage  of  carbon 
and  alloys  increases,  it  requires  a  proportionally 
higher  temperature  to  soften  the  steel  until  in  high- 
speed steel  tempering  within  a  certain  range  actually 
increases  the  hardness  of  the  steel.  They  also  state 
that  the  specific  gra\-ity  increases  and  the  volume  de- 
creases with  the  tempering  of  carbon  and  light  alloy 
tool  steels.  A  number  of  tempering  diagrams  are 
given  in  the  paper  from  some  standard  types  of  tool 
steels.  High-speed  and  tool  steels  should  be  slowly 
cooled  from  the  tempering  temperatures.  Quenching 
from  these  temperatures  will,  however,  produce  some 
brittleness.  The  paper  also  includes  a  short  discus- 
sion of  the  phenomena  of  "temper  brittleness"  as  it 
refers  to  tool  steels. 

Cobalt  Steel 

In  the  discussion,  the  question  of  cobalt  steel,  as 
compared  with  18  per  cent  tungsten  steel,  was  brought 
up  with  particular  reference  as  to  whether  there  was 
a  difference  in  the  drawing  between  the  regular  tung- 
sten and  the  cobalt  steels  referred  to,  to  which  Mr. 
Gill  replied  that  there  is  very  little  difference  between 
the  high-tungsten  and  the  cobalt  steels;  in  other  words, 
one  figures  upon  the  same  drawing  for  both. 

A.  H.  D'Areambal  stated  that  the  authors  have 
shown  clearly  that  the  type  of  tool  steel  containing 
1.25  to  1.50  per  cent  tungsten  resists  tempering  no 
better  than  does  the  plain  carbon  tool  steel.  He  added 
that  it  might  be  of  interest  at  this  point  to  state  that 
some  small  tool  makers  have  recently  put  on  the  mar- 
ket taps  made  of  this  low  tungsten  tool  steel,  and  have 
called  them  "semi-high-speed"  steel  taps.  The  speaker 
characterized  this  as  a  misnomer,  because  they  have  ab- 
solutely no  more  high-speed  properties  tlian  do^s  a 
plain  carbon  tool  steel.  Besides  this,  many  of  these 
low  tungsten  tool  steels  contain  also  about  0.50  per 
cent  chromium,  which  means  that  the  steel  will  resist 
tempering  at  a  lower  temperature  than  the  plain 
carbon  tool   steel. 

H.  J.  French,  Bureau  of  Standards,  Washington, 
expressed  his  interest  in  Mr.  Gill's  paper,  and  assimied 
that  the  authors  had  used  in  all  cases  a  hardening  prac- 
tice similar  to  that  which  is  the  usual  custom.  How- 
ever, he  felt  that  it  was  desirable  to  state  that  the 
characteristics  of  the  hardness  tempering  temperature 
curves  for  tool  steels  are  largely  dependent  upon  the 
original  hardening  treatment  given  a  steel  of  a  given 
composition  and  a  given  size.  He  cited  as  an  example 
that  a  1  per  cent  carbon  steel,  which  is  hardened  from 
a  temperature  such  as  is  customarily  used,  may  show 
a  decrease  in  hardness  with  rise  in  tempering  tem- 
perature, but  if  that  steel  is  heated  to  a  high  enough 
temperature  and  then  quenched,  one  may  get  an  in- 
crease in  hardness  with  a  rise  in  tempering  tempera- 
ture. Mr.  French  also  asked  the  author  whether  in 
his  experience  he  has  found  that  the  slow  cool  or  the 
quench  gives  the  highest  impact  value,  and  whether 
the  question  is  not  yet  settled.  In  reply  to  this,  Mr. 
Gill  stated  that  the  investigation  was  absolutely  in  the 
field  of  tool  steels  and  that  it  had  not  gone  into  struc- 
tural steels  or  the  alloys.  In  the  field  of  tool  steels, 
all  those  which  could  be  made  file  hard  by  ordinarj' 
hardening  methods  did  show  that  they  were  more  brit- 
tle by  quenching  from  the  tempering  temperatures. 
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W.  J.  Merten,  chairman  of  the  Pittsburgh  chapter, 
presided  over  this  meeting. 

Session  on  General  Subjects 

The  paper,  "Investigation  of  the  Treatment  of  Steel 
for  Permanent  Magnets,"  by  R.  L.  Dowdell,  instructor 
in  metallography.  University  of  Minnesota,  Minne- 
apolis, scheduled  for  the  technical  session  of  the  morn- 
ing of  Oct.  9,  was  presented  on  Friday  morning.  It 
was  not  pre-printed.  In  this  paper  the  author  deals 
with  the  various  treatments  to  give  the  greatest 
permanence  to  tungsten,  chromium,  cobalt-chrome  and 
various  magnet  steels.  The  apparatus  for  testing  bar 
is  explained  and  open  circuit  coercive  force,  a  new 
type,  is  compared  with  the  usual  or  closed  circuit 
coercive  force.  Curves  are  given  for  the  magnetic 
saturation  of  these  steels  and  the  effect  of  drawing 
temperature  on  the  remanent  induction  and  coercive 
force  of  hardened  bar  magnets  is  shown.  There  is  a 
smaller  percentage  of  loss  of  remanent  induction  in 
magnets  with  a  high  than  those  with  a  low  coercive 
force  when  the  bar  is  subjected  to  impact  forces. 
Natural  and  artificial  ageing  curves  for  17  different 
treatments  are  given  and  it  is  pointed  out  that  magnets 
should  have  the  highest  possible  sclero^cope  hardness 
without  cracking.  The  results  show  that  the  magnets 
giving  the  greatest  permanence  were  those  which  had 
a  treatment  of  a  draw  at  100  deg.  C.  for  about  10  hr., 
then  magnetized  and  quenched  10  times  in  ice  water 
from  boiling  water. 

Other  papers  presented  at  this  session,  of  which 
Paul  D.  Merica,  research  department,  International 
Nickel  Co.,  New  York,  was  chairman,  were  "Protective 
Coatings  for  Selective  Carburization,"  the  joint  effort 
of  J.  S.  Vanick,  metallurgist,  and  H.  K.  Herschman, 
assistant  physicist.  Bureau  of  Standards,  Washing- 
ton; "The  Physical  Properties  of  Metals  at  Elevated 
Temperatures,"  by  Vincent  T.  Malcolm,  metallurgist, 
Chapman  Valve  Mfg.  Co.,  Indian  Orchard,  Mass.;  "The 
Seasoning  of  Steel,"  by  W.  P.  Wood,  department  of 
metallurgy.  University  of  Michigan;  "Conical  Illumina- 
tion in  Metallography,"  by  H.  S.  George,  Union  Car- 
bide &  Carbon  Research  Laboratories,  Inc.,  Long 
Island  City,  N.  Y.;  "Carbon  and  Carbon- Vanadium  Steel 
Castings — A  Comparison,"  by  J.  M.  Lessells,  mechanical 
engineer,  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co.,  East  Pitts- 
burgh and  "The  Theory  in  Quenching  Steels,"  by 
Kotaro  Honda,  Tohoku  Imperial  University,  Sendai, 
Japan.  The  last  paper  was  presented  by  title  only. 
Discussion  of  the  several  papers  was  limited  by  reason 
of  a  plant  visitation  scheduled  for  noon. 

Selective   Carburization 

The    paper     of    Messrs.     Vanick     and     Herschman 
details  that,  in  a  search  for  an  effective  protection  of 
steel  surfaces   from   carburization,   coatings   of  copper 
plate  and  mineral  base  pastes,  such  as  fireclay,  kaolin 
and  enamel  mixtures  were  experimented  with.     Copper 
I     plate  is  known  to  provide  an  effective  protection,  but 
it   is    subject   to   defects    inherent    in    electro-deposits. 
These  defects  are  most  readily  overcome  by  increasing 
the  thickness  of  the   coating.     The  thickness  of  plate 
necessary  to  protect  surfaces  against  carburization  was 
determined  for  comparatively  long  exposures  and  the 
methods  employed  were  somewhat  more  thorough  than 
!     those    hitherto    recorded.      The    data    so    obtained    are 
!    shown   in  a   chart   and   expressed  by   empirical  curves 
'    for  coating  thickness  and  plating  time.     Of  the  mineral 
'    base  coatings,   a  thin  coat   of  the  enamel  ground  and 
!    a  thick  coat  of  a  fire   clay  sodium  silicate  paste  pro- 
vided   moderately    satisfactory    protection.      The    ease 
wrh    which    the    former    is    applied    and    the    slightly 
r   protection   which    it   offered    add   to    its   points 
rit.     3Iicroscopic  evidence  of  nitrogen  contamina- 
and   cementite    concentration    prompted   a    search 
i'j:    the  source  of  the  former  and   led  to  a  discussion 
of   the    latter.     An    infiltration    of    nitrogenous    gases 
through  the  protective  coatings  apparently  caused  the 
nitrogen  contamination,  although  the  decomposition  of 
a  nitrate   was  held   responsible   for   similar  effects   in 
the  specimens  coated  with  the  enamel  mixture. 


W.  P.  Wood  in  his  paper  detailed  the  results  of  a 
year's  seasoning  of  carbon,  nickel,  chrome-nickel, 
chrome-vanadium,  silicon-manganese  and  high-speed 
steels,  which  showed  a  loss  in  tensile  strength,  but 
increases  in  elongation  and  in  reduction  of  area.  Mr. 
Wood  stated  that  he  had  not  arrived  at  definite  con- 
clusions because  of  a  desire  to  pursue  investigations 
further. 

Conical  Illumination 

Mr.  George  presented  lantern  slides  showing  the 
effect  of  light  rays  from  different  angles  and  was 
complimented  by  speakers  on  having  opened  up  a 
new  field  of  micro-photography,  which  supplements 
and  extends  the  results  hitherto  attained  by  prisms  and 
the  silvered  mirror  in  the  deflection  of  rays  upon  the 
material  to  the  photo-micrographed.  A  full  abstract 
of  this  paper  will  be  published  in  a  later  issue  of 
The  Iron  .A.ge. 

Session  on  Forgings 

The  essential  features  in  the  production  of  heat 
treated  forgings,  more  particularly  those  used  in  loco- 
motives, were  discussed  in  a  paper  on  the  "Manufac- 
ture of  Heavy  Forgings"  by  W.  R.  Klinkicht,  foreman, 
heat-treating  department,  Pollak  Steel  Co.,  Cincinnati, 
presented  at  a  technical  session  on  heavy  forgings,  at 
which  J.  J.  Crowe,  metallurgist,  Xavy  Yard,  Philadel- 
phia, was  chairman.  The  meeting  room  adjoined  the 
exposition  floor  and  notwithstanding  the  handicap  of 
the  noise  occasioned  by  the  demonstration  af  adjacent 
machinery,  Mr.  Klinkicht's  paper  was  received  with 
evident  interest. 

The  great  responsibilities  resting  on  the  successful 
performance  of  railroad  or  ordnance  forgings  was  em- 
phasized, as  well  as  the  necessity  for  taking  every  pre- 
caution to  produce  sound  homogeneous  forgings  capable 
of  withstanding  the  terrific  shocks  and  stresses  inci- 
dent to  their  daily  use.  Heavy  forgings  are  made  of  open- 
hearth  steel,  usually  basic,  whether  of  plain  or  carbon 
alloy.  For  straight  carbon  steel  the  carbon  range  differs. 
The  American  Railway  Association  has  adopted  a  stand- 
ard of  0.38  to  0..52  per  cent  carbon,  0.40  to  0.70  per  cent 
manganese,  with  phosphorus  and  sulphur  under  0.0.5 
per  cent.  Other  specifications,  it  was  said,  will  classify 
the  forgings  by  size,  in  which  case  the  carbon  range 
of  0.38  to  0.52  per  cent  will  be  acceptable  for  forgings 
up  to  7  in.  in  diameter,  a  range  of  0.4.5  to  0.60  per  cent 
being  required  for  larger  sections. 

Alloy  Forgings  for  Locomotives 

That  the  demand  in  recent  years  for  increased 
strength  and  less  weight  has  brought  alloy  steel  into 
prominence  was  pointed  out,  and  it  was  said  that  the 
railroads  are  slowly  incorporating  these  steels  in  their 
equipment.  "Alloy  steels  are  here  to  stay,"  said  Mr. 
Klinkicht,  "although  only  a  few  of  those  made  today 
are  used  to  any  extent  in  locomotive  forgings.  Of  these 
alloys,  the  chrome-nickel,  chrome-vanadium  and  car- 
bon-vanadium are  probably  the  most  popular,  and  they 
are  used  mainly  for  reciprocating  parts.  A  few  roads 
have  extended  their  use  to  the  driving  and  trailer  axles 
and  there  seem  to  be  indications  that  the  alloys  will 
gradually  displace  the  carbon  steel  for  locomotive 
forgings." 

To  bring  out  the  best  qualities  of  an  alloy  steel,  oil 
quenching  and  tempering  was  recommended,  although 
some  forgings  are  furnished  normalized  and  annealed, 
especially  carbon-vanadium.  Where  an  alloy  steel  is 
used  the  percentage  of  alloy  is,  it  was  said,  kept  within 
its  lower  limits,  and,  with  one  exception,  carbon-vana- 
dium, the  carbon  is  generally  reduced  when  another 
alloy  is  present. 

The  work  of  the  testing  departments  of  the  rail- 
roads was  outlined  and  these  departments  were  said  to 
be  of  benefit  to  both  the  manufacturer  and  the  rail- 
roads, because  they  are  usually  in  charge  of  a  compe- 
tent metallurgist  who  is  in  a  position  to  see  that  ma- 
terial of  good  quality  is  not  handicapped  by  improper 
design  or  faulty  machining,  as  most  forgings  are  fin- 
ished in  the  shops  of  the  railroad  company.     The  need 
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for  utmost  care  in  the  machine  finishing  operation  was 
emphasized. 

Essential  factors  to  be  considered  in  applying  steel 
for  forging  were  reviewed  and  the  operation  of  forging 
described.  Forgings  pressed  directly  from  ingots  were 
said  to  be  superior  to  those  forged  from  blooms,  be- 
cause of  deeper  and  more  uniform  penetration  charac- 
teristic of  press  performance,  and  the  more  accurate 
control  of  the  heating  possible  in  the  forge  shop.  The 
ingots  are  usually  of  the  sand  cast,  corrugated  type, 
the  smallest  about  18  in.  in  diameter  and  weighing  7 
tons.  It  is  not  commercially  practical  to  forge  the 
smaller  material  from  ingots  and  for  this  class  blooms 
or  billets  are  used.  The  examination  before  forging 
of  ingots,  blooms  and  billets  for  surface  defects,  and 
the  chipping  out  of  these  defects,  were  outlined. 

The  need  of  close  attention  and  skilled  operators  in 
the  heating  of  ingots  for  forging  was  emphasized,  the 
heating  for  forging  being  said  really  to  be  the  begin- 
ning of  the  heat  treatment  of  the  steel,  the  factors  con- 
sidered in  the  heat-treating  operation  being  just  as  ap- 
plicable to  the  forging.  Tests  and  charts  used  to  de- 
termine accurately  the  length  of  time  necessary  to 
heat  the  steel  thoroughly  were  shown  and  discussed. 
After  thorough  heating  the  ingot  is  removed  from  the 
furnace  by  a  crane  and  placed  under  the  press  for  the 
breaking  down  operation,  which  begins  in  the  center. 
During  the  forging  the  scale  is  constantly  blown  off 
the  steel  and  the  dies  kept  clean  so  that  none  of  it  is 
pressed  into  the  forging.  The  temperature  at  which 
the  forging  has  been  finished  was  said  to  have  as  im- 
portant a  bearing  on  the  final  structure  of  the  steel  as 
the  maximum  temperature  to  which  the  steel  has  been 
heated,  and  it  is  always  desirable  to  have  the  forge- 
man  finish  as  near  the  upper  critical  range  of  the  steel 
as  possible.  The  finishing  temperature,  it  was  empha- 
sized, will  also  have  considerable  influence  on  the  suc- 
cess of  the  final  heat  treatment.  On  completion  the 
forging  is  laid  on  a  cinder  bed  for  cooling,  after  which 
it  is  removed  to  the  saw  bay  for  sawing  to  length.  Hol- 
low boring,  when  specified,  precedes  the  heat  treatment. 

The  forging  is  then  annealed  or  quenched  and  tem- 
pered, according  to  the  specification.  Should  annealing 
be  specified  the  forging  is  loaded  on  a  car-type  furnace 
which  is  heated  by  oil  burners  so  arranged  as  to  permit 
of  uniform  heat  distribution  throughout  its  length. 
Here  again  factors  of  time,  temperature,  mass  and  sur- 
face play  their  part,  as  not  only  most  complete  grain 
refinement  takes  place,  but  certain  physical  qualities 
must  be  brought  out.  To  relieve  forging  strains  and 
break  up  pre-existing  coarse  grain  structure,  the  forg- 
ings are  normalized  and  annealed,  which  will  require 
about  24  hr.  for  forgings  about  12  in.  in  diameter. 
For  0.40  to  0.50  per  cent  carbon  steel  a  normalizing 
temperature  of  1,550  deg.  Fahr.,  followed  by  an  anneal 
at  1100  to  1200  deg.  Fahr.,  will  give  excellent  results, 
unless  the  steel  has  been  overheated  in  the  forging 
operation,  when  a  normalizing  temperature  of  1650  to 
1700  deg.  may  be  necessary. 

For  quenching  and  tempering  of  large  shafts  verti- 
cal furnaces  with  special  loading  facilities  are  employed. 
They  are  oil  fired  by  means  of  bull  type  burners  ar- 
ranged so  that  the  flames  swirl  around  the  forging 
without  impinging  directly  on  it. 

The  heating  preparatory  to  quenching  is  probably 
the  most  important  operation  in  the  thermal  treatment 
of  steel  and  especially  so  for  large  sections.  After 
numerous  experiments  with  quenching  baths  a  soluble 
oil  was  finally  adopted.  With  this  oil  a  fairly  high 
elastic  limit  was  said  to  be  possible  without  the  at- 
tendant danger  of  water  quenching. 

After  treatment  tensile  and,  if  specified,  bend  tests 
are  taken  from  a  full  size  prolongation  left  on  about 
20  per  cent  of  the  forgings,  one  being  selected  at  ran- 
dom from  a  furnace  charge.    A  proof  test  follows  this. 

Other  Subjects 

An  abstract  of  a  paper  on  "Some  Fundamental  De- 
fects of  Hardened  Steels,"  by  Dr.  Leslie  Aitchison, 
Birmingham,  England,  was  read  at  the  forging  session 
by  R.  T.  Bayless,  editor  of  the  Transactioiis.  This 
paper   is   concerned   with   certain   properties    of   fully 


hardened  steels  that  can  be  regarded  only  as  defects, 
being  defects  in  the  sense  that  the  steels  would  be  better 
if  they  did  not  possess  these  properties.  Two  such 
"defects"  are  dealt  with  in  the  paper,  these  being  (1) 
the  abnormally  low  value  of  the  limit  of  proportionality, 
or  what  is  often  called  the  elastic  limit,  and  (2)  the 
instability  of  volume  which  characterizes  the  hardened 
steels. 

The  "Process  of  Transparent  Metallography"  was 
the  subject  of  a  paper  read  by  L.  V.  Foster,  Bausch  & 
Lomb  Optical  Co.,  Rochester.  "Determining  Heat  Treat- 
ing Costs,"  by  H.  F.  Wood,  metallurgist,  Wyman-Gor- 
don  Co.,  Ingalls-Shepard  division,  Harvey,  HI.;  "Prac- 
tical Heat  Treatment  of  Carbon,  Alloy  and  High-Speed 
Steel  Tools,"  by  J.  J.  Jones,  metallurgist,  Pittsburgh, 
and  "Spark  Testing  of  Steel,"  by  Don  Stacks,  consult- 
ing metallurgical  engineer,  Hartford,  scheduled  to  be 
read  at  the  forging  session,  were  presented  by  title 
only. 

Symposium  on  Hardness  Testing 

Beside  the  scheduled  papers  at  the  technical  session 
held  at  Motor  Square  Garden  on  Thursday  afternoon, 
with  Maj.  A.  E.  Bellis,  Bureau  of  Standards,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  chairman,  E.  G.  Herbert,  Manchester, 
England,  described  his  pendulum  hardness  tester,  both 
by  word  and  lantern  slides,  and  gave  a  practical  demon- 
stration of  the  instrument.  This  was  described  in 
The  Iron  Aoe,  May  31,  1923. 

Hardness  and  Magnetic  Tests 

The  hardness  testing  symposium  proper  started  with 
a  discussion  of  the  paper  of  A.  V.  deForest,  research 
department,  American  Chain  Co.,  Bridgeport,  Conn., 
on  "Magnetic  Indications  of  Hardness  and  Brittleness." 
In  this  paper  the  author  details  the  magnetic  effects  of 
the  diff'erent  elements  of  a  heat  treatment  on  18  per 
cent  tungsten  high-speed  steel,  with  specimens  %  x  % 
X  3  in.  The  hardness  and  brittleness  magnetic  meas- 
urements were  plotted  respectively  along  two  axes  at 
right  angles  to  each  other  and  these  factors  are  ex- 
pressed in  terms  of  quenching  and  drawing  tempera- 
tures. One  of  the  outstanding  results  of  the  work  so 
far  is  the  great  variation  encountered  in  heat-treated 
specimens,  even  when  made  from  the  same  bar  of  stock. 
If  a  group  of  10  pieces  is  hardened  from  750  to 
800  deg.  C,  instead  of  these  forming  two  groups,  they 
will  almost  invariably  form  nearly  a  continuous  series 
from  one  minimum  to  one  maximum  specimen.  From 
this  series  samples  can  be  selected  for  test  to  show  the 
differences  to  be  regularly  expected.  Conversely,  the  dif- 
ferences between  the  different  specimens  of  the  same 
stock  and  supposedly  the  same  heat  treatment  give  a 
logical  measure  for  the  improvement  of  the  whole  heat- 
treating  process.  Magnetic  tests  can  be  applied  tothe'raw 
material  from  which  tools  are  made  and  its  suitability 
of  structure  and  physical  state  determined.  Tests  on 
the  finished  product  can  prove  the  acceptability  of  the 
tool  and  indicate  which  step  is  at  fault  in  the  heat  treat- 
ment. As  in  the  case  of  analagous  mechanical  tests, 
differences  of  size  or  material  will  produce  results 
which  cannot  be  interpreted  without  reference  to  ser- 
vice tests.  This  means  that  after  the  testing  apparatus 
is  at  hand  a  period  of  investigation  is  necessary  to 
interpret  the  findings  into  terms  of  service. 

In  the  discussion  of  this  paper  it  was  brought  out 
that  the  magnetic  test  was  not  applicable  to  non- 
ferrous  metals  because  they  were  nonmagnetic;  also 
references  to  hysterisis,  the  magnetic  shakeup,  with  the 
breaking  down  in  the  cohesion  of  the  fibers  and  the 
changes  in  dimensions. 

How  to  Use   Different  Machines 

H.  M.  German,  metallurgist,  Henry  Disston  &  Sons, 
Philadelphia,  in  his  paper,  "Testing  Steels  for  Hard- 
ness," undertook  through  a  recitation  of  tests  to  answer 
the  question,  "Would  it  not  be  possible  to  formulate 
some  instructions  as  to  how  to  use  the  different  (hard- 
ness testing)  machines?"  He  discusses  the  Brinell.  Rock- 
well and  scleroscope  machines  and  deals  with  the  ele- 
ments and  factors  that  introduce  errors  in  their  opera- 
tion.    A   variation   in  reporting   Brinell    hardness,  the 
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author  states,  is  a  good  reason  for  standardized  prac- 
tice. It  is  pointed  out  that  gage  limitations  of  speci- 
mens to  l)e  tested  l)y  the  Brinell  method  are  influenced 
by  the  hardness  of  the  specimen,  noting  the  slighter 
impression  in  a  thin  section  of  high  tempered  than  low 
tempered  steel.  An  impression  which  shows  on  the 
opposite  side  will  not  give  accurate  results  and  should 
be  discarded.  The  speed  of  the  application  is  one  ave- 
nue of  error,  since  the  impression  is  greater  if  the 
application  is  rapid  than  when  it  is  slow  and  gradual. 
Tendency  of  the  steel  balls  to  crack'  or  become  deformed 
he  characterizes  as  a  weakness  of  the  Brinell  machine. 
The  author  defines  the  uses  and  limitations  of  all  three 
machines  and  concludes  that  all  three  are  valuable  in 
their  own  particular  fields.  He  suggests  as  a  means 
of  inttMchangeability  of  terms  of  the  three  machines 
the  preparation  of  a  series  of  test  pieces  of  the  same 
gage  and  finish  and  the  taking  of  readings  with  the 
different  machines  and  the  plotting  of  a  curve  which 
will  show  direct  comparison  of  the  readings. 

Hardness  of  Sheet  Brass 

"The  Hardness  of  'Common  High'  Sheet  Brass,"  the 
contribution  of  Alvan  L.  Davis,  metallurgist  Scovill 
Mfg.  Co.,  Waterbury,  Conn.,  to  the  hardness  testing 
symposium  referred  to  commercial  sheet  brass  of  an 
approximate  composition  of  66  per  cent  copper,  33^^ 
per  cent  zinc  and  V2  per  cent  of  lead,  iron  and 
other  impurities  combined,  and  set  forth  the  average 
hardness  as  determined  by  various  methods  as  well  as 
the  range  of  hardness  to  be  expected  in-  annealed  and 
hard-rolled  sheet  brass  of  quarter  hard,  half  hard,  hard, 
extra  hard  and  spring  tempers.  The  hardness  of  brass 
is  not  developed  in  the  same  way  as  is  generally  the 
case  in  steel,  hardness  in  brass  of  a  given  composition 
being  due  to  cold  work,  together  with  the  degree  to 
which  such  work  has  been  relieved  by  annealing.  In 
annealed  brass  its  previous  history,  as  to  annealings 
and  as  to  the  stages  and  amounts  of  cold-rolling,  exerts 
a  notable  influence  on  the  resulting  hardness.  Inter- 
esting figures  of  the  various  hardness  tests  are  pre- 
sented and  the  variations,  the  mean  hardness  and  the 
per  cent  of  reduction  by  cold-rolling.  The  author  finds 
merit  for  all  of  the  testing  appliances,  the  Erichsen  cup. 
Shore  universal  and  magnifier  hammer,  Rockwell  and 
Brinell,  within  certain  fields. 

Session  on  Sheet  Steel 

One  of  the  afternoon  sessions,  that  of  Monday, 
was  devoted  to  sheet  steel.  This  session  was  presided 
over  by  J.  Weaver  Smith  of  the  Indianapolis  chapter, 
in  the  absence  of  W.  H.  Harper,  originally  designated 
as  the  chairman. 

Annealing   Sheet   Steel 

A  paper  entitled  "The  Annealing  of  Sheet  Steel," 
by  Francis  G.  White,  metallurgical  engineer  National 
Enameling  &  Stamping  Co.,  Granite  City,  111.,  was 
presented  by  A.  W.  F.  Green,  metallurgist  John  Illing- 
•  worth  Steel  Co.,  Philadelphia,  in  the  absence  of  the 
author.  The  paper  discusses  the  annealing  of  low 
carbon  sheet  steel  from  the  mill  standpoint,  and  also 
takes  up  the  problem  of  grain  growth  caused  by  a 
slow  cooling  rate  from  the  annealing  temperature,  the 
phenomenon  being  illustrated  by   photomicrographs. 

The  complexity  of  sheet  steel  annealing  will  be 
realized,  says  the  author,  when  it  is  recalled  that  at 
times  as  many  as  40  tons  of  sheets  are  placed  in  one 
furnace.  He  points  out  that  the  heat  must  be  driven 
through  an  annealing  cover,  as  well  as  a  blanket  of 
air  or  gas  surrounding  the  sheets,  and  then  actually 
distributed  throughout  a  mass  of  steel  probably  3  or 
4  ft.  thick.  While  at  this  temperature  as  much  air 
as  possible  must  be  excluded,  the  material  cannot  be 
exposed  to  the  air  until  it  is  cooled,  otherwise  severe 
scaling  of  the  sheets  results.  Slow  cooling  from  this 
temperature  is  ideal  for  grain  growth.  If  the  sheets 
were  heated  to  the  upper  critical  range,  says  the 
author,  it  would  be  impossible  to  open  or  separate 
them,  because  of  "sticking,"  even  though  the  cooling 
time  could  be  shortened.  The  author  also  includes 
in  the  paper  a  discussion  of  various  furnace  designs. 


temperature  curves  and  stamping  tests,  and  the  gen- 
eral practice  used  in  one  plant  is  briefly  discussed. 

In  reply  to  a  question  by  the  chairman  as  to  whether 
.such  sheets  can  be  annealed  in  a  continuous  conveyor 
type  of  furnace  in  the  form  of  single  sheets,  J.  H. 
Nead,  metallurgist  American  Rolling  Mill  Co.,  Mid- 
dletown,  Ohio,  replied  that  they  can  be  so  annealed, 
but  that  the  chief  objection  is  the  cost.  In  annealing 
sheets,  he  said,  a  low  cost  must  be  obtained,  although 
the  process  referred  to  is  being  carried  out  in  some 
cases.  There  is  the  advantage  in  the  continuous  con- 
veyor method  that  when  you  anneal  by  that  process 
the  annealing  can  be  carried  on  more  nearly  at  theo- 
retically correct  temperatures.  In  box  annealing,  it 
is  impossible  to  anneal  according  to  the  constitution 
diagram,  because,  as  already  pointed  out,  if  the  proper 
temperature  were  maintained  the  whole  pile  would 
remain  stuck  together. 

The  question  of  the  difference  between  Bessemer 
and  open-hearth  steel  was  brought  up,  particularly 
as  regards  sticking,  to  which  Mr.  Nead  replied  that 
such  a  comparison  was  hard  to  make,  because  it  is  cus- 
toniary  to  put  phosphorus  into  steel  for  sheets  to 
enable  them  to  be  opened  after  the  hot  rolling.  Of 
course,  Bessemer  steel  is  very  satisfactory  for  that 
purpose,  said  Mr.  Nead.  He  also  said,  in  response 
to  a  question  as  to  whether  a  high  percentage  of  silicon 
is  put  into  the  steel  for  the  same  purpose,  that  most 
soft  steel  sheets  are  made  without  silicon. 

Annealing  Sheets  Electrically 

Another  member  asked  whether  is  would  be  possible 
to  anneal  a  large  batch  of  sheets  in  an  electric  oven 
economically,  thus  eliminating  the  need  of  a  protec- 
tive covering,  because  of  the  presence  of  a  neutral 
atmosphere.  Mr.  Nead  again  replied  that  his  com- 
pany had  done  nothing  along  that  line,  but  that  it 
would  depend  upon  the  cost  of  current  as  to  whether 
it  could  be  done  economically.  A  member  of  the  West- 
inghouse  company  volunteered  the  information  that 
they  have  had  some  experience  in  annealing  sheets 
without  boxes  in  a  muffle  furnace,  and  that  a  great 
deal  of  trouble  had  been  experienced  in  keeping  the 
oxidation  to  a  minimum,  although  the  problem  was 
simplified  because  of  the  high  silicon  content  of  the 
steel.  Referring  to  the  question  of  annealing  sheets 
in  an  electric  furnace,  with  the  heat  applied  on  all 
sides,  the  same  authority  stated  that  the  thermo- 
conductivity  of  sheet  steel  is  very  low  in  a  direction 
perpendicular  to  the  laminations.  Another  reason  for 
not  using  this  method  is  that  when  the  furnace  is 
opened  one  would  have  a  considerable  number  of  elec- 
trical connections  to  be  removed,  which  would  be  a 
disadvantage. 

Automobile   Sheet  Specifications 

The  other  paper  presented  at  this  session  was  en- 
titled "Automobile  Sheet  Steel  Specifications,"  by  H.  M. 
Williamis,  metallurgist  General  Motors  Research  Cor- 
poration, Dayton,  Ohio.  Mr.  Williams  in  his  paper 
pointed  out  that  the  developments  of  specifications 
for  the  inspection  and  test  of  automobile  sheets  is 
occupying  the  attention  of  many  metallurgists  and  en- 
gineers, and  that  the  demand  has  at  least  equalled 
the  supply.  Because  of  this,  a  postponement  of  stand- 
ardization of  this  important  automotive  material  has 
been  necessary.  Very  great  losses  in  unusual  stamp- 
ings and  in  labor  to  repair  defective  ones  have  resulted 
from  unsuitable  material,  defective  forms,  and  im- 
proper die  construction.  It  is,  therefore,  a  question 
of  finding  a  quality  of  sheet  that  will  produce  the 
desired  part  in  a  certain  die,  which  often  makes  it 
necessary  for  some  sheet  mill  to  produce  a  new  quality 
of  sheet.  The  author  pointed  out  that  at  the  present 
time  one  sheet  mill  is  producing  over  50  different 
kinds  of  sheets  varying  in  surface  finish  and  temper. 
This  is  the  situation  which  results  in  gi-eat  economic 
loss  to  both  producers  and  consumers.  Mr.  Williams 
said  that  only  the  full  cooperation  of  sheet  mills  and 
the  autobody  and  parts  makers  can  remedy  this  con- 
dition and  standardize  sheets,  design  and  die  construc- 
tion. 
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Mr.  Williams'  paper,  which  was  read  from  manu- 
script and  not  preprinted,  then  takes  up  various 
phases  of  the  problem,  such  as  the  question  of  the 
gage  of  sheets,  the  difficulties  encountered  in  the  pro- 
duction and  utilization  of  sheets,  their  surface  inspec- 
tion, stretcher  strains,  grain  size,  scale,  and  other 
matters.  He  concluded  by  reading  extracts  from  a 
■  copy  of  the  tentative  specifications  for  automobile 
sheet  steel  of  the  General  Motors  Corporation,  which 
he  offered  as  a  basis  for  discussion  and  criticism. 
There  was,  however,  no  discussion  of  this  paper. 

Round  Table  Meeting  on  Standards 

The  only  round  table  discussion  was  held  Tues- 
day afternoon,  Oct.  9.  It  resolved  itself  into  an  in- 
formal meeting  under  the  direction  of  the  standards 
committee  of  the  entire  organization  with  R.  M.  Bird, 
chief  metallurgist,  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  Bethlehem,  Pa., 
as  chairman.  The  object  of  the  meeting  was  to  obtain 
an  expression  of  opinion  from  various  members  on  cer- 
tain activities  of  this  national  committee.  The  com- 
mittee's chairman,  Mr.  Bird,  delivered  a  brief  address 
covering  some  of  the  work  of  the  committee  in  the  past 
year,  and  outlined  some  of  the  subjects  which  it  had 
under  consideration,  such  as  recommended  practice; 
limits  of  heat  treatment,  including  a  plea  for  prefer- 
ential attention  for  work  for  which  there  is  a  demand ; 
the  work  of  the  committee  as  a  clearing  house,  which 
should  also  act  as  a  judiciary  committee.  Among  other 
things  he  suggested  that  a  paid  secretary  should  be  ap- 
pointed. 

Two  matters  of  prime  importance,  which  he  said 
were  uppermost  in  the  present  work  of  the  committee, 
were  data  sheets  and  heat  treatment  definitions.  Dis- 
cus ing  the  latter  subjects,  various  members  informally 
gave  their  views  as  to  the  meaning  of  certain  heat- 
treating  terms,  particularly  annealing,  taking  this 
term  as  one  typical  of  present  misunderstanding  in. 
the  steel  industry  in  general.  It  was  pointed  out  that 
this  term  carries  various  meanings  in  various  localities, 


and  the  necessity  for  general  accord  as  to  a  definition 
of  this  particular  term  was  emphasized.  It  was  pointed 
out  that  other  societies,  such  as  S.  A.  E.  and  the  A.  S. 
T.  M.,  have  certain  interpretations  of  this  heat-treat- 
ing process,  and  the  question  was  brought  up  as  to 
whether  the  steel  treaters  should  take  up  the  task  of 
developing  not  only  a  standard  definition  for  annealing 
but  a  standard  set  of  heat-treating  terms.  Hugh 
Tieman,  Pittsburgh,  pointed  out  the  variety  of  mean- 
ings of  the  term  "annealing"  and  was  in  close  accord 
with  the  general  sentiment  of  other  speakers.  A  sug- 
gestion made  by  A.  H.  D'Arcambal  that  a  committee 
be  formed  made  up  of  those  using  annealing  processes, 
this  committee  to  formulate  a  definition  for  further 
discussion,  met  with  general  approval. 

The  remainder  of  the  meeting  was  taken  up  with 
reports  of  four  sub-committees  of  the  standards  com- 
mittee. F.  E.  McCleary,  metallurgical  engineer  Dodge 
Brothers  Co.,  Detroit,  delivered  an  interesting  report 
of  progress  for  the  sub-committee  on  the  treatment  of 
steel.  The  report  of  the  sub-committee  on  pyrometry 
was  published  in  the  September  issue  of  the  Transac- 
tions under  the  authorship  of  J.  H.  G.  Williams,  chair- 
man, and  was  pointed  to  as  a  splendid  step  forward. 
The  report  of  the  sub-committee  on  the  treatment 
of  case  hardening  steel  was  given  briefly  by  R.  J.  Allen, 
metallurgist  Rolls  Royce  Co.  of  America,  Springfield, 
Mass.,  chairman  of  the  committee,  who  reported  prog- 
ress on  work  not  yet  fully  completed,  this  work  includ- 
ing a  study  of  the  efficiency  of  various  carbonizing  ma- 
terials and  a  study  of  methods  of  measuring  the  depth 
of  case.  It  was  pointed  out  that  the  paper  delivered 
at  the  carburizing  session  Tuesday  morning  by  S.  R. 
Rockwell  represented  part  of  the  work  of  the  committee. 
The  committee  on  the  heat  treatment  of  tool  steel,  of 
which  W.  J.  Merten  was  chairman,  was  referred  to  by 
Mr.  Merten,  as  published  in  the  September  Transac- 
tiom,  and  as  containing  recommended  practice  on  the 
heat  treatment  of  plain  carbon  tool  steel  and  recom- 
mended practice  on  the  heat  treatment  of  18  per  cent 
tungsten  high-speed   steel. 


The  Steel  Exliibition  an  Impressive  Display 


THE  comprehensiveness  and  expanse  of  the  exhibi- 
tion this  year  probably  exceeded  the  expectations 
of  the  most  enthusiastic  steel  treater.  The  attendance 
of  members,  guests  and  residents  was  the  greatest  in 
the  history  of  the  organization,  the  evening  crowds 
being  unusually  large.  On  the  last  evening  the  largest 
number  ever  housed  in  Motor  Square  Garden  was  in 
attendance.  This  enthusiasm  was  stimulated  by  the 
inauguration  of  a  "steel  week"  in  Pittsburgh  with  small 
exhibits  of  many  of  the  steel  companies  in  the  show 
windows  of  the  large  stores  and  with  a  prize  competi- 
tion for  essays  on  steel  among  school  children. 

In  floor  space  occupied,  this  year's  exhibition  was 
about  50  per  cent  larger  than  the  one  at  Detroit  last 
year.  The  entire  floor  space  was  about  75,000  sq.  ft. 
taken  by  about  140  exhibitors  against  55,000  sq.  ft. 
used  by  100  exhibitors  a  year  ago.  Actual  floor  space 
contracted  for  was  30,000  sq.  ft.  against  20,000  sq.  ft. 
at  Detroit.  It  is  the  first  time  that  in  an  exhibition 
at  Motor  Square  Garden  all  the  space  had  been  taken 
before  the  exhibition  opened. 

Heat-treating  equipment  of  all  kinds;  stainless  and 
non-corrosive  alloys;  machine  tools;  displays  by  steel 
companies;  electric,  gas  and  oil  furnaces  in  operation 
were  some  of  the  outstanding  features.  A  general 
account   of  some   of   the   leading  exhibits  follows. 

Extensive  Exhibit  of  Machine  Tools 

A  wide  variety  of  machine  tools,  including  produc- 
tion units,  was  on  view.  In  the  space  of  the  Motch 
&  Merryweather  Machinery  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  several 
machine-tool  companies  exhibited,  the  machines  being 
for  the  most  part  under  power  and  demonstrated  by 
manufacturers'  representatives.    The  Cincinnati  Milling 


Machine  Co.,  Cincinnati,  had  a  No.  4  high  power  ver- 
tical miller  in  operation,  and  also  its  No.  2  universal 
high  power  miller  with  new  rectangular  overarm.  The 
new  Cincinnati  centerless  grinder,  in  operation  on  pis- 
ton pins,  drill  rods  and  shackle  bolts,  was  a  center  of 
interest.  A  Cincinnati  12  x  18  in.  universal  cylindrical 
grinder  and  a  No.  iy2  universal  tool  and  cutter  grinder, 
with  an  exhibit  of  cutters  capable  of  being  ground  on 
the  machine,  were  also  shown.  The  No.  10  automatic 
surface  grinder  of  the  Blanchard  Machine  Co.,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  equipped  with  magnetic  chuck,  continu- 
ous-reading work  gage  and  new  wheel  dresser  was  in 
operation,  and  the  Bullard  Machine  Tool  Co.,  Bridge- 
port, had  a  36-in.  vertical  turret  lathe  in  operation. 
Tools  shown  by  the  American  Tool  Works  Co.,  Cincin- 
nati, included  a  6-ft.  plain  radial  drill  in  operation  on 
armor  plate,  a  3-ft.  radial  drill,  a  14-in.  tool  room  lathe 
and  a  24-in.  heavy  pattern  lathe  driven  by  a  20-hp. 
motor  and  turning  a  chrome-nickel  spindle  forging. 

Other  exhibits  in  the  space  of  the  Motch  &  Merry- 
weather  company  included  a  32-in.  shaper  of  Gould 
&  Eberhardt,  Irvington,  N.  J.,  and  a  No.  121  drilling 
machine  of  Baker  Brothers,  Toledo,  Ohio,  both  in  oper- 
ation. The  latter  machine  is  essentially  a  production 
unit  and  new  features  included  a  foot  treadle  for  en- 
gaging the  feed,  in  place  of  the  usual  handle  under 
the  tripping  box.  The  Giddings  &  Lewis  Machine  Tool 
Co.,  Fond-du-Lac,  Wis.,  had  its  No.  32  horizontal  bor- 
ing, drilling  and  milling  machine  in  operation,  and  the 
Ransom  Mfg.  Co.,  Oshkosh,  Wis.,  had  a  tool  grinder 
and  a  snagging  grinder  on  view.  A  No.  13  Natco  16- 
spindle  drill  with  tapping  attachment  and  rotating  table, 
and  a  No.  30  Natco  12-spindle  drill,  with  25  in.  diam- 
eter head,  automatic  electric  rapid  traverse,  tapping 
and  spot  facing  attachment  and  rotating  table,  were 
exhibited  in  operation  by  the  National  Automatic  Tool 
Co.,  Richmond,  Ind. 
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The  Ki'ller  Mechanical  Engineering  Corporation, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  exhibited  a  new  automatic  die  cutting 
machine  in  operation  on  a  forging  die.  The  capacity 
is  for  dies  up  to  48  x  24  in.  and  push  button  control  is 
a  feature.  The  features  of  the  No.  2%  inclinable  press 
shown  by  the  V  &  O  Press  Co.,  Hudson,  N.  Y.,  included 
the  double  length  slide,  special  finger  safeguard  and 
press  clutch.  The  Warner  &  Swasey  Co.,  Cleveland, 
demonstrated  its  n.\  turret  lathe  in  operation  on  a 
15-in.  diameter,  140-lb.  locomotive  stoker  casting.  The 
McCoy-Brandt  Machinery  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  exhibited 
several  machines  from  stock,  including  17-in.  Sidney 
geared  head  and  cone  head  heavy  pattern  lathes  in 
operation,  a  16-in.  cone  head,  standard  pattern,  and  a 
Kelley  24-in.  shaper. 

Machine  tool  manufacturers  were  also  represented 
at  the  booths  of  the  Laughlin  &  Barney  Machinery  Co., 
Pittsburgh.  Among  these  were  the  Hendey  Machine 
Co.,  Torrington,  Conn.,  which  exhibited  its  No.  2-G  uni- 
versal milling  machine  in  operation,  and  its  1922  model 
lathe  with  all  attachments.  A  No.  25  24-in.  high  duty 
drill  of  the  Foote-Burt  Co.,  Cleveland,  was  on  view. 
The  Avey  Drilling  Machine  Co.,  Cincinnati,  exhibited  a 
No.  1%  high-speed  drill  in  operation,  and  a  three- 
spindle  machine.  No.  2  size,  having  one  spindle  auto- 
matic, one  semi-automatic  and  a  third  hand  operated. 
A  No.  3  single-spindle  machine  with  power  feed  was 
also  shown.  The  32-in.  Dreadnaught  shaper  of  the 
Ohio  Machine  Tool  Co.,  Kenton,  Ohio,  was  on  view,  and 
automatic  drill  pointers  in  two  sizes,  and  a  die  making 
machine  for  sawing,  filing  and  lapping  operations  were 
shown  by  the  Oliver  Instrument  Co.,  Adrian,  Mich. 

The  Oilgear  Co.,  Milwaukee,  demonstrated  a  6-ton 
broaching  and  assembling  press.  High,  speed  steel 
ground  thread  taps,  internal  micrometers  and  other 
gages  were  shown  by  John  Bath  &  Co.,  Worcester,  and 
collapsible  taps  by  the  Murchey  Machine  &  Tool  Co., 
Detroit. 

Sawing,  Welding  and  Other  Equipment 

Several  metal  sawing  machines  were  shown  in  actual 
operation.  A  6  x  6  in.  hack  saw  with  automatic  feed 
of  work,  Nos.  1  and  2  Marvel  hacksaws,  a  metal  cut- 
ting band  saw,  showing  application  to  tool  room  work, 
and  its  No.  23  hand-operated  punch,  shear  and  bender 
were  exhibited  by  the  Armstrong-Blum  Mfg.  Co.,  Chi- 
cago. The  Racine  Tool  &  Machine  Co.,  Racine,  Wis., 
had  its  No.  5  high-speed  6-in.  capacity  machine.  No.  01 
Jr.  high-speed  machine,  and  its  No.  14  band  saw  in 
operation.  Its  6  x  6  in.  and  13  x  13  in.  motor-driven 
universal  shaping  saws,  the  latter  having  improved 
features,  and  a  new  gap  saw  were  exhibited  by  the 
Peerless  Machine  Co.,  Racine,  Wis.  In  addition  to  a 
broad  line  of  metal  cutting  and  other  saws,  E.  C.  Atkins 
&  Co.,  Indianapolis,  exhibited  its  8  x  8  in.  Kwik  Kut 
hacksaw  and  No.  3  metal  cutting  band  saw.  Henry 
Disston  &  Sons,  Inc.,  had  inserted  tooth  milling  and 
other  saws  on  view  and  a  Higley  milling  sawing  ma- 
chine in  operation.  An  impressive  display  of  saws  was 
that  of  the  Hunter  Saw  &  Machine  Co.,  Pittsburgh, 
which  exhibited  a  large  variety  of  metal  cutting  cir- 
cular saws,  including  large  inserted  tooth  saws.  In- 
serted tooth  grinders  and  a  new  friction  disk  knurling 
device  were  also  shown. 

Among  welding  and  cutting  equipment  exhibitors 
was  the  Air  Reduction  Sales  Co.,  New  York,  which 
featured  its  radiograph  for  use  in  cutting  plates  and 
structural  material.  Automatic  operation  is  a  feature. 
Its  camograph  for  production  cutting  of  small  work  was 
shown  roughing  out  racks  from  1-in.  stock.  A  full  line 
of  torches,  tips,  regulators  and  other  material,  includ- 
ing a  new  cutting  gas,  "Calorene,"  were  also  on  view. 
Welding  outfits  in  operation  and  a  wide  exhibit  of  oxy- 
acetylene  equipment  were  shown  by  the  Linde  Air 
Products  Co.,  New  York.  The  Federal  Machine  & 
Welder  Co.,  Warren,  Ohio,  exhibited  its  standard  power 
drive  spot  welder  in  operation  and  its  new  No.  70  butt 
Welder,  in  which  slides  that  formerly  gave  trouble  in 
alinement  have  been  eliminated. 

Other  machinery  exhibits  included  nine  sizes  of  riv- 
eting machines  and  its  model  A  50  sensitive  bench  drill 
press  shown  in  operation  by  the  High  Speed  Hammer 
Co.,  Rochester.     Henry  Pels  &  Co.,  New  York,  punch- 


ing and  shearing  machines,  was  represented  and  the 
National  Machinery  Co.,  Tiffin,  Ohio,  bolt  and  nut 
machinery,  had  a  booth.  A  Berwick  electric  rivet  healer 
and  two  rod  heaters  were  in  operation  at  the  booth  of 
the  American  Car  &  Foundry  Co.,  New  York,  and  the 
R.  G.  Haskins  Co.,  Chicago,  displayed  its  flexible  shaft 
equipment  and  portable  grinders.  A  wide  variety  of 
gears,  including  a  heat-treated  quenched  and  tempered 
gear  9  ft.  in  diameter,  was  featured  by  the  R.  D.  Nut- 
tall  Co.,  Pittsburgh. 

Sand  blast  equipment  was  shown  in  operation  by  the 
Pangborn  Corporation,  Hagerstown,  Md.,  and  its  2A 
metal  washing  machine,  featuring  the  revolving  wash 
arm,  was  exhibited  by  the  Crescent  Washing  Machine 
Co.,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.  The  Spencer  Turbine  Co., 
Hartford,  showed  two  sizes  of  its  turbo-compressors  for 
blowing  oil  and  gas  furnaces,  and  the  Pennsylvania 
Pump  &  Compressor  Co.,  Easton,  Pa.,  had  a  straight- 
line  compressor  supplying  air  for  the  Pangborn  ex- 
hibit. 

In  material  handling  equipment  Crescent  tractors, 
platform  trucks,  Plimpton  hand  lift  trucks  and  a  Drake 
1-ton  electric  hoist  were  among  the  items  shown  by 
W.  E.  Hamilton  &  Associates,  Pittsburgh,  who  exhib- 
ited also  Macleod  furnaces,  torches  and  sand  blast 
equipment.  An  Elwell-Parker  crane  truck  of  3000-lb. 
capacity  was  exhibited  by  the  Frank  B.  Ward  Co.,  Pitts- 
burgh. 

Heat-Treating  Furnaces  in  Operation 

Heat-treating  furnace  manufacturers  were  well  rep- 
resented, and  the  equipment,  for  the  most  part  in  actual 
operation,  was  a  center  of  interest. 

In  electric  equipment  the  Westinghouse  Electric  & 
Mfg.  Co.,  East  Pittsburgh,  exhibited  heat-treating 
units,  vdth  automatic  control,  melting  pots,  laboratory 
furnaces,  air  heaters  and  space  heaters.  Direct-heat 
electric  heat-treating  furnaces,  air-drawing  ovens  and 
other  units,  in  operation  with  automatic  temperature 
control,  were  shown  by  the  General  Electric  Co.,  Sche- 
nectady. The  Geo.  J.  Hagan  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  featured 
a  box-type  electric  heat-treating  furnace,  with  metal 
hearth  and  automatic  temperature  control.  High  and 
low  pressure  oil  burners  of  various  types  were  also 
shown.  Electric  melting  furnaces,  one  for  laboratory 
use,  were  shown  in  operation  by  Holcroft  &  Co.,  De- 
troit, photographs  and  data  of  latest  types  of  heat- 
treating  and  other  furnaces  being  also  shown.  The 
Hoskins  Mfg.  Co.,  Detroit,  featured  its  type  FK  con- 
tinuous heat-treating  furnace  in  which  material  is 
pushed  through  by  an  automatic  pusher,  no  conveyor 
being  used.  The  unit  was  shown  in  operation  equipped 
with  automatic  temperature  control.  William  Swindell 
&  Bros.,  Pittsburgh,  displayed  photographs  of  its  con- 
tinuous type  electric  heat-treating  furnaces  and  other 
equipment. 

Tate-Jones  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Pittsburgh,  exhibited  its 
164  B  general  hardening  furnace  for  oil  or  gas,  burners 
and  automatic  control  apparatus.  An  8  x  16  x  12-in. 
oil-fired,  portable  Mahrvel  tool  furnace  was  shown  in 
operation  by  the  Mahr  Mfg.  Co.,  Minneapolis,  as  well 
as  a  small  model  of  heat-ti'eating  furnace  employing  an 
over-fired  burner.  The  Bellevue  Industrial  Furnace  Co., 
Detroit,  had  in  operation  a  complete  muffle  vertical 
high-speed  furnace,  a  new  unit,  in  connection  with  a 
Geissinger  automatic  control  valve.  Oil  and  gas  burn- 
ers and  high  temperature  fire  brick  were  also  shown. 
A  model  of  its  rotary  annealing  and  heat-treating  fur- 
nace, oil  burners  and  blast  gates  were  shown  at  the 
W.  S.  Rockwell  Co.,  New  York,  booth.  The  Ryan- 
Austin  automatic  control  valve,  with  charts  of  per- 
formance, was  a  feature  of  the  exhibit  of  F.  J.  Ryan 
&  Co.,  Philadelphia.  The  American  Gas  Furnace  Co., 
Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  was  represented. 

Venturi  burners  for  all  types  of  industrial  furnaces, 
a  Venturi  water-cooled  open-hearth  oil  burner  with 
automatic  triple  cut-off  valve  and  universal  adjusting 
device,  portable  rivet  forges  and  ladle  heaters  were 
among  the  items  shown  by  the  Hauk  Mfg.  Co.,  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y.  The  Surface  Combustion  Co.,  New  York, 
exhibited  high  and  low  pressure  inspirators,  oil  burners, 
and  velocity  burners  for  coke  oven  or  producer  gas.  A 
heating  medium,  Lavite,  for  hardening  and  tempering, 
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was  demonstrated  by  the  Bellis  Heat  Treating  Co.,  New 
Haven. 

The  Stewart-Bellis  triple  pot  Lavite  furnace  ex- 
hibited by  the  Chicago  Flexible  Shaft  Co.,  Chicago, 
was  in  operation  hardening  high-speed  steel  chasers 
and  taps,  standard  Stewart  oven  furnace  being  also 
demonstrated.  Two-heat-treating  furnaces  with  24  x 
30  in.  hearth,  natural  gas  fired,  were  exhibited  by  the 
Combustion  Utilities  Corporation,  New  York.  On  one 
furnace  a  recuperator,  intended  to  utilize  the  waste 
heat  to  preheat  the  air  was  installed,  and  savings  due 
to  recuperation  were  shown  by  indicating  and  record- 
ing pyrometers.  Automatic  temperature  control  was 
a  feature,  and  flow  meters  were  used  to  measure  gas. 
Small  melting  furnaces  and  small  hardening  furnaces 
were  also  displayed.  The  N.  C.  Davison  Gas  Burner 
&  Welding  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  had  a  furnace  in  operation 
connected  to  recording  instruments  showing  efficiency 
of  burner.  Various  sizes  of  low  and  high  pressure 
burners,  some  in  operation,  were  exhibited.  A  new 
type  of  high-speed  steel  furnace,  featuring  a  waste  gas 
preheating  chamber,  in  which  temperature  can  be 
accurately  regulated,  was  in  operation  at  the  booth  of 
the  Dempsey  Furnace  Co.,  New  York.  Various  oil  and 
gas  burners  and  the  Constantator,  a  device  for  adjust- 
ing the  speed  of  stokers,  fans  and  dampers  were  also 
on  view. 

Large  Variety  of  Testing  Instruments 

A  large  variety  of  indicating  and  recording  instru- 
ments, metallurgical  laboratory,  testing  and  other 
instruments  were  exhibited.  An  exhibit  which  at- 
tracted attention  was  that  of  the  Leeds  &  Northrup 
Co.,  Philadelphia,  which  in  addition  to  potentiometer 
pjTometers,  indicating,  recording  and  controlling,  and 
optical  pyrometers,  featured  the  Hump  method  of 
heat-treating,  the  equipment  being  in  full  operation 
actually  heat-treating  tools.  A  furnace  for  checking 
the  accuracy  of  thermocouples  was  also  shown.  The 
Bristol  Co.,  Waterbury,  Conn.,  exhibited  automatic  con- 
trol apparatus,  indicating  and  recording  pyrometers 
and  thermometers,  and  other  instruments.  Automatic 
control  apparatus,  indicating  and  recording  instru- 
ments, and  its  new  electrical  C0=  meter,  with  recorder, 
were  among  the  many  items  shown  by  the  Brown 
Instrument  Co.,  Philadelphia. 

The  Bacharach  Instrument  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  ex- 
hibited CO  and  CO2  indicating  and  recording  apparatus, 
and  several  other  items,  including  radiation  pyrometers 
in  operation.  Automatic  furnace  control  equipment 
with  mercury  relay  as  a  feature,  electric  gas-analysis 
recorders  and  a  general  line  of  indicating  and  record- 
ing pyrometers  and  thermometers  were  shown  by 
Charles  Engelhard,  Inc.,  New  York.  The  Taylor 
Instrument  Co.,  Rochester,  featured  its  solenoid  valve 
for  automatic  control  of  gas  fired  furnaces,  showing 
also  electrical  pyrometers,  both  indicating  and  record- 
ing, thermocouples,  and   thermometers. 

A  new  model  of  its  large  metallogri'aphic  outfit  was 
exhibited  by  the  Bausch  &  Lomb  Optical  Co.,  Rochester. 
The  microscope  and  illuminating  system  are  now  on 
a  common  base  and  can  be  removed  without  disturbing 
any  of  the  adjustments.  Metallurgical  microscopes 
and  accessories  were  also  on  view.  E.  Leitz,  Inc.,  New 
York,  displayed  its  "Micro-metallograph,"  an  assort- 
ment of  instruments  including  a  new  ore-dressing 
microscope,  and  grinding  and  polishing  machines  for 
preparing  specimens. 

The  Tinius  Olsen  Testing  Machine  Co.,  Philadelphia, 
exhibited  a  small  universal  testing  machine  with  ac- 
cessory equipment,  the  Herbert  pendulum  hardness 
tester  and  a  broad  line  of  other  equipment.  Sclero- 
scopes  with  special  work  holding  jigs  and  pyroscopes 
were  shown  by  the  Shore  Instrument  &  Mfg.  Co., 
Jamaica,  N.  Y.  The  Pittsburgh  Instrument  &  Machine 
Co.,  Pittsburgh,  exhibited  Brinell  machines,  impact 
testers,  sheet  metal  testers,  metallographic  grinders 
and  the  Buvinger  weight  calculating  instrument. 
Brinell  machines,  scleroscopes,  a  new  optical  pyrom- 
eter, carbon  combustion  train,  and  polishing  ma- 
chines were  among  the  items  of  the  booth  of  the 
Scientific     Materials     Co.,    Pittsburgh.       The    Wilson- 


Maeulen  Co.,  New  York,  demonstrated  Rockwell  hard- 
ness testers,  and  the  Tapalog  multi-record,  multi-color 
pyrometer  recorder,  and  the  Steel  City  Testing  Labora- 
tories, Pittsburgh,  showed  late  model  Brinell  machines. 

Exhibits  of  Some  of  the  Steel  Companies 

The  Colonial  Steel  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  told  the  story 
of  crucible  steel  from  pig  iron  to  the  muck  bar  and 
then  through  the  successive  stages  of  melting  in  the 
crucible  pots  through  slits,  showing  the  condition  of 
the  charge,  quarter,  half  and  the  full  way  through 
melting  period.  The  exhibit  also  included  tool  steel, 
forgings,  die  blocks,  broken  specimens  to  show  frac- 
ture and  hardened  specimens  of  the  company's  steel 
grades.  The  exhibit  of  the  Union  Electric  Steel  Cor- 
poration, Pittsburgh,  embraced  pistons,  rams,  die  blacks 
and  trimmer  steel  in  all  grades. 

The  Firth-Stirling  Steel  Co.,  McKeesport,  Pa.,  fea- 
tured an  open  fireplace  of  stainless  steel,  as  was  the 
frame  of  the  mirror  above  the  fireplace,  while  a  re- 
markable representation  of  the  fire  was  made  by  blue 
chip  turnings.  Another  feature  of  this  company's  ex- 
hibit was  a  display  of  the  stainless  steel  in  a  great 
many  forms,  not  the  least  interesting  of  which  were 
golf  club  heads  which  had  been  in  actual  use  for  sev- 
eral months  and  still  had  all  of  their  original  lustre- 
as  a  result  of  merely  wiping  them  after  use  with  a 
soft   dry   cloth. 

The  Cutler  Steel  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  displayed  a  wide 
variety  of  uses  to  which  Duraloy  (chrome-iron),  the 
product  of  this  company,  may  be  put.  Deep  drawn, 
rolled  carburizing  pots,  seamless  tubes,  wire,  bars,, 
sheets,  plain  and  corrugated,  plates  and  numerous  cast- 
ings, among  which  was  a  pump  impeller.  The  Jones 
&  Laughlin  Steel  Corporation,  Pittsburgh,  showed  cold- 
finished  steel  sections  for  high  speed  steel  work;  also 
tin  and  black  plate  samples  and  nails  and  other  wire 
products. 

The  exhibit  of  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  was  an 
educational  effort  in  which  the  materials  entering  the 
blast  furnace,  the  coke  ovens  and  into  the  manufacture 
of  nickel  chrome  steel  (S.  A.  E.  series  31-30)  with 
proportional  samples  of  the  various  materials  and  the 
products. 

The  Central  Steel  Co.,  Massillon,  Ohio,  showed  the 
process  of  the  company  in  a  series  of  photographs  and 
transparencies  and  also,  in  action,  the  transmission 
gears  of  a  motor  car.  The  Witherow  Steel  Co.,  Pitts- 
burgh, displayed  sample  pieces  of  the  products  pos- 
sible in  continuous  die  rolling. 

The  Interstate  Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  Chicago,  featured 
a  film  showing  the  making  of  alloy  steels  at  its  South 
Chicago  plant.  It  also  had  an  automobile  transmission 
gear  in  action.  The  exhibit  included  heat-treated  riv- 
ets, forgings,  finished  automobile  parts  and  springs. 
The  exhibit  of  the  Crucible  Steel  Co.  of  America 
included  welded  high  speed  steel  knives  for  wood  sur- 
facing, cracker  shear  blades,  Rezistol  standardized  pipe 
gages  and  household  utensils,  the  latter  of  very  high 
ultimate  strength  and  almost  indestructible;  drop  forg- 
ings, including  turbine  blade  made  to  a  tolerance  of 
0.002  in.,   and  a   Rickert-Shafer   collapsing   tap. 

The  Ludlum  Steel  Co.,  Watervliet,  N.  Y.,  exhibited 
for  the  first  time  Delhi  rustless  iron,  finding  extensive 
use  in  automobile  pump  shafts,  golf  club  heads,  cooking 
utensils,  turbine  bucket  blades,  bolts  and  nuts,  sheet 
steel  gages,  and  templets  and  ball  bearings;  its  Purple 
Cut  line  of  molybdenum  steel  for  bridge  reamers  and 
threading  dies  and  taps;  Utica  oil-hardened  die  steels, 
which  combine  the  oil-hardened  non-warping  features 
of  the  low  carbon  high  manganese  die  steel  with  the 
cutting  efficiency  of  the  high  carbon  straight  carbon 
steel;  Silcrome,  a  heat-resisting,  nonbattering,  non- 
corrosive  steel  finding  its  principal  use  in  valves  in 
high  priced  automobiles,  and  Nevastane,  a  nonstaining, 
noncorrosive  cutlery  steel. 

The  Pittsburgh  Crucible  Steel  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  fea- 
tured in  its  exhibit  carbon-vanadium  in  steel  for  heavy 
forgings,  the  crankshaft  used  in  the  new  Buick  six 
automobile  and  axles  of  various  analyses. 

Molybdenum  was  featured  by  interesting  displays 
by  the  Climax  Molybdenum  Co.  and  the  Molybdenum 
Corporation  of  America,  New  York. 
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Besides  several  companies  displaying  stainless  iron 
and  steel,  the  American  Stainless  Steel  Co.,  Pittsburgh, 
exhibitwl   an   attractive   line. 

Insulating  brick  for  furnaces  and  ovens  was  among 
the  products  exhibited  by  the  Armstrong  Cork  &  In- 
sulation Co.,  Pittsburgh,  and  high  temperature  cements 
for  laying  up  fire  brick  settings  and  other  uses  were 
shown  by  the  King  Refractories  Co.,  New  York.  E. 
J.  Lavino  &  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  showed  chrome,  magne.site 
and  silica  brick,  ferromanganese  and  ferrotungsten. 
A  complete  display  of  Sil-0-Cel  heat  insulation,  in- 
cluding a  standard  blow  torch  test  on  the  brick,  was 
seen  at  the  booth  of  the  Celite  Products  Co.,  Chicago. 
The  Quigley  Furnace  Specialties  Co.,  New  York,  showed 
insulating  brick  and  the  application  of  its  Hytempite 
cement  in  building  and  repairing  furnace  walls.  Re- 
fractories for  use  in  electrical  heating  devices,  includ- 
ing muffle  lining  and  plates  for  use  in  resistance  type 
steel  treating  furnaces  were  exhibited  by  the  Elec- 
trical Refractories  Co.,  East  Palestine,  Ohio,  and  re- 
fractories and  furnace  cements  were  among  the  prod- 
ucts at  the  booth  of  the  S.  Obermayer  Co.,  Chicago. 

There  were  several  exhibits  of  heat  treating  ma- 
terials. Case  hardening  compounds,  cyanides,  quenching 
and  drawing  oils  were  exhibited  by  the  Park  Chemical 
Co.,  Detroit,  and  cutting  oils,  carburizers  and  tempering 
and  drawing  oils  by  E.  F.  Houghton  &  Co.,  Philadelphia. 
Cutting,  drawing  and  quenching  oils  were  among  the 
products  of  the  Dearborn  Chemical  Co.,  Chicago.  The 
Rodman  Chemical  Co.,  Verona,  Pa.,  exhibited  case 
hardening  materials  and  oils,  and  the  Case  Hardening 
Service  Co.,  Cleveland,  showed  its  Bohnite  case  harden- 
ing compound,  Caseite,  a  cyanide  mixture,  and  non-case 
anticarburizing  paint,  for  localizing  case  hardening  and 
for  the  protection  of  steel  from  absorption  of  carbon. 
Chemicals  were  exhibited  by  the  Roessler  &  Hasslacher 
Chemical  Co.,  New  York, and  carburizing  pots  and  boxes 
by  the  Swedish  Crucible  Steel  Co.,  Detroit. 
Heat  Resisting  Alloys 

A  splendid  display  of  heat  resisting  alloys  under 
various  trade  names  and  in  a  variety  of  shapes  was 
found  in  booths  occupied  by  the  General  Alloys  Co.,  the 
Driver-Harris  Co.,  the  Ohio  Steel  Foundry,  the  Caloriz- 
ing  Co.,  as  well  as  some  others  mentioned  above. 

Other  Details 

Space  does  not  permit  detailed  descriptions  of  some 
of  the  features  of  the  displays  of  the  Atlas  Steel  Cor- 
poration, the  Cleveland  Steel  Tool  Co.,  the  Halcomb 
Steel  Co.,  the  Haynes  Stellite  Co.,  the  International 
Nickel  Co.,  the  Midvale  Co.,  the  Pittsburgh  Crucible 
Steel  Co.,  the  Tacony  Steel  Co.,  the  United  Alloy  Steel 
Co.,  the  Vanadium  Alloys  Steel  Co.,  the  Vanadium  Cor- 
poration of  America,  the  Vulcan  Crucible  Steel  Co., 
and  others. 

An  interesting  booth  was .  that  of  the  Heppenstall 
Forge  &  Knife  Co.,  where  a  novel  device  for  testing 
steel  balls  attracted  much  attention. 

The  Annual  Meeting 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  society  on  Wednesday 
morning  was  enlivened  by  a  spirited  discussion  of  the 
revision  of  the  constitution  and  by-laws  of  the  organ- 
ization as  recommended  by  a  committee  headed  by 
S.  M.  Havens,  Wyman-Gordon  Co.,  Harvey,  111.,  and 
some  independent  proposals,  relating  chiefly  to  the 
manner  of  selecting  the  nominating  committee  and  lim- 
iting both  the  power  and  salary  of  the  secretary,  fath- 
;|     ered  by  the  Detroit  chapter. 

The  apparent  contradiction  between  articles  1  and  2 
of   the   revised    constitution    provoked    the    suggestion 
that  either  the  name  of  the  society  should  be  changed 
to  harmonize  with  its  objects  or  the  objects  should  be 
made  to  conform  to  the  name.     Since  the  scope  of  the 
j     society's  activities  has  expanded  beyond  the  treatment 
!     of  steel,  not  a  few  of  the  delegates  favored  a  change 
j     of  name   more   compatible   with    its   present   range    of 
I     endeavors.     There    were    many    suggestions    for    new 
j     names,   some   of  which   were   so    high   sounding   as   to 
bring    out    the    expression    that    if    the    society    was 
to  continue  to  appeal  to  the  men  in  the  shop,  the  back- 
bone of  its  strength,  a  name  that  sounded  too  imposing 
would  keep   many  shop   men   out  of   the   membership. 


It  was  finally  realized  that  an  agreement  on  the  sub- 
ject was  impossible  and  debate  was  terminated  by  a 
motion  from  the  floor. 

The  meeting  assumed  a  parliamentary  character, 
when  the  matter  of  the  change  in  the  mode  of  electing 
national  officers  and  the  selection  of  the  nominating 
committee,  particularly  the  latter,  came  up  for  consid- 
eration. Motions,  amendments  and  substitutes  were 
made  in  quick  succession  and  it  was  often  necessary 
for  the  chairman  to  ask  that  the  motion  to  be  voted 
on  be  restated.  The  Detroit  chapter  proposals  in- 
cluded increasing  the  number  of  directors  from  four 
to  seven,  a  nominating  committee  chosen  by  the  gen- 
eral membership  on  a  numerical  basis  and  not  by  pres- 
idential selection,  the  taking  away  the  vote  of  the  sec- 
retary at  board  meetings  and  the  fixing  of  the  secre- 
tary's salary  at  $6,000  a  year.  William  P.  Woodside 
of  the  Detroit  delegation  expressed  regret  that  Detroit 
proposals  had  created  an  impression  that  they  were 
directed  at  the  secretary  and,  upon  the  presentation 
of  a  motion  embodying  the  ideas  of  Detroit  chapter 
as  to  the  selection  of  the  nominating  committee,  he 
announced  the  withdrawal  of  the  Detroit  chapter's  pro- 
posals. 


George  K.  Burgkss,  Director 
'it  the  Bureau  of  Standards, 
Washington,  the  new  Presi- 
dent of  the  American  Society 
frir  Steel  Treating,  Has  Long 
i;een  Identified  with  Re- 
>iiarch  in  the  Heat-Treating 
Field.  The  symposium  on 
pyrometry  which  he  con- 
ducted in  1919  for  the  min- 
ing engineers   is   only   one   of 


ibuti( 


ns     to 


s.-ientiflc  advancement.  Dr. 
i<urgess  last  June  completed 
a  year's  service  as  president 
of  the  American  Society  for 
Testing  Materials 


After  much  discussion,  a  motion  which  provided 
that  the  nominating  committee  should  be  composed  of 
delegates  selected  by  chapters,  on  a  basis  of  one  dele- 
gate for  each  100  members  or  fraction  thereof,  to 
meet  on  the  Monday  of  the  annual  convention  and  to 
be  empowered  to  pursue  the  work  either  as  a  com- 
mittee of  the  whole  or  by  a  subcommittee,  was  tabled. 
The  question  of  expense  and  the  ability  of  a  large  com- 
mittee to  agree,  the  unfairness  to  small  chapters  in 
the  numerical  basis  of  representation,  all  were  stressed 
by  speakers.  It  was  finally  voted  to  advise  the  com- 
mittee on  constitution  and  by-laws  to  devise  a  scheme 
for  the  placing  of  the  committee  selection  in  the  hands 
of  the  membership  and  that  they  be  elected  from  each 
chapter,  with  one  delegate  from  each  chapter. 

Election  of  Officers 

Report  of  the  tellers  of  election  told  of  the  election 
of  George  K.  Burgess,  Bureau  of  Standards,  Washing- 
ton, as  president;  Robert  M.  Bird,  Bethlehem 
Steel  Co.,  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  second  vice-president;  Dr. 
Zay  Jeffries,  Aluminum  Co.  of  America,  Cleveland, 
treasurer,  and  J.  F.  Harper,  Allis-Chalmers  Mfg.  Co., 
Milwaukee,  a  director  for  two  years. 

President  Lynch,  in  his  address,  reviewed  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  society  during  his  term  of  office,  noting 
a  gain  in  membership  of  18.75  per  cent,  the  passing 
of  the  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  chapter,  but  the  organization 
of  the  Los  Angeles  chapter,  leaving  the  society  with 
the  same  number  of  chapters  as  a  year  ago,  or  28. 
He  commended  the  work  of  the  various  committees  and 
commented  upon  the  success  of  this  year's  convention. 
He  said  that  one-third  more  floor  area  was  occupied 
by  exhibits  this  year  than  in  Detroit  last  year  and 
also  told  of  the  plan  of  meeting  convention  expenses 
from  the  rentals. 

Report  of  the  retiring  treasurer,  J.  V.  Emmons, 
Cleveland  Twist  Drill  Co.,  Cleveland,  showed  the  soci- 
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ety  to  be  in  an  exceedingly  prosperous  financial  condi- 
tion, with  a  reserve  of  $24,000  and  income  for  the  year 
ended  Dec.  31,  1922,  $16,000  in  excess  of  expenditures. 
He  detailed  the  working  of  the  budget  for  the  first 
eight  months  of  the  year,  showing  that  actual  receipts 
exceeded  the  expected  receipts  by  over  $5,000  and  that 
expenditures  were  only  about  $2,000  more  than  expecta- 
tions. As  of  Aug.  31  last  there  was  a  surplus  of 
$11,406  as  against  $7,977  at  the  end  of  1922. 

W.  H.  Eisenman,  secretary,  reported  a  membership 
as  of  Sept.  1  last  of  2746,  a  net  gain  for  the  year  of 
433.  He  urged  an  increase  in  junior  memberships, 
which  on  Sept.  1  totaled  99.  He  commented  on  the 
growth  of  the  society  publication  and  detailed  the  data 
sheets  now  under  preparation. 

R.  M.  Bird,  general  chairman  standards  committee, 
recommended  that  the  name  of  the  committee  be 
changed  to  committee  on  recommended  practice,  and 
told  of  the  need  of  standard  definitions  of  heat  treat- 
ing terms.  It  was  the  sense  of  the  meeting  that  the 
name  of  the  committee  be  changed  and  the  matter  be 
referred  to  the  committee  on  constitution  and  by-laws. 

The  Banquet 

The  annual  banquet,  held  in  the  English  Room,  Fort 
Pitt  Hotel,  on  the  evening  of  Oct.  11,  was  featured  by 
the  presentation  to  Emanuel  J.  Janitzky,  metallurgical 
engineer,  Illinois  Steel  Co.,  of  the  Henry  Marion 
Howe  memorial  gold  medal,  annually  awarded  by  the 


society  for  the  best  paper  presented  on  steel  treating 
during  the  preceding  year;  the  presentation  to  Mrs. 
Henry  Marion  Howe,  who  was  present,  of  a  duplicate 
of  this  medal  in  bronze  and  the  distribution  of  cups 
and  money  prizes  to  six  Pittsburgh  high  school  stu- 
dents who  contributed  the  best  essays  on  steel  in  a 
contest  conducted  jointly  by  the  Pittsburgh  chapter 
and  a  Pittsburgh  daily  paper.  Three  of  the  six  prizes 
in  this  contest  were  won  by  girl  students. 

Officers  of  the  society  elected  for  the  coming  year 
were  called  upon  by  the  retiring  president,  Tillman  D. 
Lynch,  and  each  made  a  brief  speech.  George  Neilson, 
president  Braeburn  Steel  Co.j  was  toastmaster  and  in- 
troduced Capt.  Irving  O'Hay,  who  spoke  on  "What  the 
World  Needs — More  Humor,"  a  combination  of  the 
humorous  and  serious,  filled  with  many  of  the  personal 
experiences  of  the  speaker,  who  participated  in  nine 
wars  (some  were  mere  revolutions  of  brief  duration) 
and  is  said  to  have  been  the  figure  around  whom  Richard 
Harding  Davis  wrote  the  book,  "Soldiers  of  Fortune." 
Governor  Pinchot  of  Pennsylvania  also  was  a  speaker, 
his  talk  centering  on  his  efforts  to  put  the  State  on  a 
sound  financial  basis  and  to  stamp  out  saloons. 

Next  Year's  Meeting 

For  the  next  convention  invitations  have  been  re- 
ceived from  Boston,  New  York,  Cleveland,  Buffalo, 
Atlantic  City  and  Chicago.  The  location  will  be  decided 
at  the  next  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors,  to  be 
held   at   Washington   Nov.   2. 


A  NEW  ONE-MAN  DUMP  BUCKET 


Specially  Designed  Bail  Permits  Crane  Operator 
to  Handle   It  Alone 

It  is  claimed  for  the  Forsythe  dump  bucket,  which 
has  been  patented  by  J.  W.  Forsythe  and  is  being  mar- 


the  position  shown  on  dotted  lines,  Fig.  2,  with  B  past 
the  projection  T.  The  operator  then  moves  the  crane 
slightly  and  pulls  upward,  which  permits  the  bucket 
to  dump  its  load.  The  load  merely  spills  out  of  the 
bucket,  avoiding  the  impact  usually  caused  by  dropping 
the  load,  and  injury  to  the  equipment  into  which  the 
material  is  being  dumped. 

A  level  place  is  not  required  for  dumping,  as  the 


has  been  patented  by  J.  W.  Forsythe  and  is  bemg  mar-  A  level  place  is  not  required  for  dumping,  as  the 

keted  by  John  D.  Hiles  Co.,  Oliver  Building,  Pittsburgh,      bucket   will    operate   from   practically   any   inclination 


In  the  Center  the  Bucket 
Is  Shown  in  Position  for 
Being  Loaded ;  at  Left, 
the  Bail  Has  Been  Raised 
and  Loci^ed  in  Position 
for  Hoisting  by  B  slip- 
ping past  T;  at  Right  Is 
the  Dumping  Position 


that  it  eliminates  the  necessity  of  a  man  following  the 
bucket  to  the  place  where  it  is  to  be  dumped,  or  a  man 
stationed  at  the  dumping  location,  as  the  crane  opera- 
tor can  dump  the  bucket,  from  his  position  on  the 
crane,  without  any  assistance. 

Fig.  1  shows  the  bucket  with  the  bail  down  in  the 
position  for  loading.  Fig.  2  shows  the  bucket  in  posi- 
tion for  being  lifted.  This  is  accomplished  by  moving 
the  crane  so  that  the  bail  will  go  up  against  the  stop 
C.  Then  the  bail  may  be  raised,  which  causes  the  block 
B  to  go  up  into  the  slot  between  the  stop  C  and  the  tip- 
per cam  T,  which  will  prevent  the  bucket  from  tipping. 
The  bucket  can  then  be  carried  to  any  place  for  dump- 
ing. Note  the  slotted  opening  in  the  bail  ends,  marked 
S.  The  bail  is  attached  to  the  bucket  by  a  heavy  trun- 
nion. 

Fig.  3  shows  the  bucket  in  position  for  dumping. 
The  crane  operator,  to  dump  the  bucket,  merely  lowers 
it  to  the  place  of  dumping,  then  slackens  the  cable  to 
allow  bail  to  lower  in  slot.    The  bail  is  then  tilted  into 


or  position.  The  bucket  has  been  in  service  for  two 
years  in  steel  mills,  handling  roll  scale,  spiegel,  hot 
cinder,  hot  crop  ends  from  shears  and  saws,  concrete, 
sand,  gravel,  dirt,  coal,  brick,  etc. 


Bids  on  Plates  for  Big  Four 

An  erroneous  impression  has  been  caused  by  a  state- 
ment made  in  The  Iron  Age  of  Oct.  11  that  on  plates 
for  the  Big  Four  Railroad  a  Cleveland  mill  quoted 
2.385c.,  Pittsburgh.  The  lowest  bidder,  a  Cleveland 
company,  made  a  quotation  of  2.53c.,  Cleveland.  This 
price  was  arrived  at  by  taking  the  2.50c.,  Pittsburgh 
basis,  adding  31c.,  the  freight  from  Pittsburgh  to  In- 
dianapolis, making  2.81c.,  and  deducting  28c.  for  the 
freight  rate  from  Cleveland  to  Indianapolis.  The  plates 
are  to  be  delivered  by  the  Cleveland  company  to  the 
Big  Four  Railroad  at  Cleveland,  which  will  ship  them 
to  Indianapolis. 
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LUXEMBURG  MARKET  WEAK 


(!(ikf     Slii>ri;i(ir     Serioiis--Buyer8     Await     Lower 
l'ri<<>     I'liiK  li  Competition  for  Export  Severe 

LUXEMBURG,  Oct.  ■'}. — Following  a  slight  improve- 
ment in  August,  the  situation  in  Luxemburg  became 
almost  critical  in  September.  Arrivals  of  coke  are 
smaller  and  smaller  and  all  works  are  reducing  their 
production;  meanwhile,  the  blowing  out  of  some  fur- 
naces appears  inevitable. 

The  iron  and  steel  market  has  declined  as  a  result 
of  the  revival  of  activity  in  some  of  the  Belgian  works, 
which  have  quoted  low  prices  to  secure  tonnage,  and 
also  because  of  the  effort  of  French  plants  to  expoi-t 
part  of  their  products,  in  order  to  gain  benefit  of  the 
coke  bounty  allowed  on  export  tonnages,  amounting  to 
more  than  100  fr.  per  ton  on  rolled  steels.  The  Societe 
De  Coke  De  Hauts-Fourneaux  can  no  longer  continue 
such  reductions  and  for  October  the  bounty  has  been 
reduced  to  30  fr.  per  ton  of  coke.  Meanwhile,  the 
situation  in  Luxemburg  has  been  rendered  acute. 

The  improvement  of  exchange  has  also  affected  the 
market,  and  buyers,  impressed  by  this  and  by  the  con- 


templated settlement  of  the  Ruhr  situation,  are  showing 
some  hesitation  in  placing  orders,  hoping  for  an  im- 
portant decrease  in  prices  shortly. 

The  considerable  transactions,  generally  specula- 
tive, with  Japan,  have  been  counteracted  by  the  meas- 
ures taken  by  the  Japane.se  Government  to  control  the 
importation  of  materials  for  reconstruction.  These 
measures  were  so  precise  and  rational  that  they  imme- 
diately stopped  all  speculation  and  the  stoppage  of 
the  necessary  credits  has  resulted  in  an  immediate  can- 
celing of  the  contracts  already  placed. 

The  following  prices  are  quoted  for  export,  f.o.b. 
Antwerp,  Belgian  currency: 

Fr. 
Per  Metric  Ton 

Castings   No.    3 460  to  46.5 

Ordinary    Bessemer 445  to  450 

Semi-finiahed    products: 

Blooms,    Bessemer 600  to  610 

Billets    610  to  625 

Largets    630  to  640 

Rolled  steels: 

Joists    700  to  710 

Bars   740  to  750 

The  number  of  blast  furnaces  in  activity  on  Sept. 
29  was  27,  with  the  furnaces  at  Esch  and  Rumelange 
all  down.  The  output  was  135,054  metric  tons  of  pig 
iron  and  109,737  metric  tons  of  steel. 


FRENCH  MARKET   UNSTEADY 

Fluctuates     with     Political     Developments — Coke 

Shortage  a  Factor — Export  Rises  and 

Falls  with  Exchange 

Paris,  France,  Oct.  5. — Every  day  sees  a  change  in 
the  situation  of  the  market,  according  to  the  develop- 
ments in  international  politics.  When  the  end  of  pas- 
sive resistance  was  announced,  there  was  optimism  not 
only  in  the  financial  but  in  the  business  world  and  im- 
mediately the  franc  rose  in  exchange,  but  it  has  again 
declined  since  the  political  situation  in  Germany  is 
again  cloudy  and  a  prompt  settlement  of  reparations 
no  longer  seems  possible.  As  a  result  market  condi- 
tions are  totally  changed. 

When  the  pound  sterling  dropped  to  72  fr.,  British 
dealers  had  an  opportunity  of  selling  in  France  and 
at  the  same  time  French  exporters  were  less  favorably 
situated  for  export,  so  that  in  the  end  the  market  has 
been   quite   unsettled. 

Now  that  the  pound  sterling  has  again  increased  to 
78  fr..  British  sellers  can  no  longer  enter  French  mar- 
kets and  export  is  once  more  improved.  Business  is 
naturally  much  affected  by  such  fluctuations  and  it 
seems  that  the  crisis  is  far  from  ended.  Prices  will 
remain  firm  until  the  pound  drops  again. 

Coke. — The  perequation  price  for  coke  has  finally 
been  established,  and  the  increase  does  not  appear  to 
have  had  any  great  effect  on  prices  generally.  From  Sept. 
26  to  30,  29,853  tons  of  coke  was  received  from  the 
Ruhr,  or  135,000  tons  for  the  month  of  September,  30,- 
000  tons  more  than  August,  a  daily  average  of  4500 
tons.  At  a  meeting  Oct.  2,  it  was  decided  to  advance 
the  price  of  coke  to  212  fr.  per  metric  ton,  against  200 
fr.  for  September.  At  this  price,  it  is  expected  that  it 
will  be  possible  to  deliver  50  per  cent  of  the  consump- 
tion capacity  of  the  plants.  Extra  supplies  would  cost 
250  fr.  per  metric  ton. 

Pig  Iron. — The  production  of  pig  iron  will  not,  ap- 
parently, be  increased  for  some  time  because  of  coke 
scarcity,  and  consequently  transactions  are  limited. 
Prices  are  fairly  well  sustained  and  vary  according  to 
the  activity  of  the  plants.  No.  3  P.  L.  has  been  quoted 
at  430  to  450  fr.  per  metric  ton.  In  hematite,  trans- 
actions are  much  easier,  even  among  sellers  with  large 
tonnages  on  hand.  The  current  quotation  is  475  to  500 
fr.,  free,  according  to  region.  Cleveland  No.  3  GMB  is 
offered  here  at  480  fr.,  which  is  still  considered  high, 
and  East  Coast  is  higher  at  500  to  510  fr.,  Paris.  Lor- 
raine sellers  are  quoting  f.o.b.  Antwerp,  No.  3  P.  L.  450 
to  460  fr.  (Belgian  currency),  and  basic  Bessemer  ordi- 
nary casting,  445  to  450  fr.  per  metric  ton. 


Ferroalloys — Production  has  been  increasing  but 
only  during  the  first  half,  so  that  both  domestic  and 
export  requirements  have  been  difficult  to  meet  with 
stocks  on  hand.  This  situation  is  now  slightly  im- 
proved, as  prices  have  been  influenced  by  the  fall  of 
exchange.  French  ferromanganese,  76  to  80  per  cent 
Mn.,  quoted  at  1600  fr.  per  metric  ton  but  a  few  weeks 
ago  is  now  worth  1550  fr.  and  British  grades  are  quoted 
at  20  to  30  fr.  lower.  Spiegeleisen  remains  unchanged 
at  750  fr.  for  18  to  20  per  cent  Mn.  grade  and  at  625 
fr.  for  10  to  12  per  cent  Mn.,  both  delivered. 

Semi-Finished  Material. — Available  tonnages  are 
still  scarce.  None  of  the  Ruhr  seized  products  has  been 
so  far  sold  on  the  French  markets.  Few  transactions 
are  noted,  as  works  are  well  booked  ahead.  Open- 
hearth  steel  blooms  have  been  sold  at  640  fr.  per  metric 
ton,  f.o.b.  works,  Meurthe  and  Moselle. 

Rolled  Products. — A  declining  tendency  is  evident. 
Export  business  is  smaller  and  British  products  are 
now  competing.  Another  factor  is  the  arrival  on  the 
domestic  market  of  the  Ruhr  seized  products.  For  in- 
stance, the  department  of  the  Nord  was  supplied  on 
Sept.  5  to  19  with  3345  tons  of  iron  and  steel,  which  is 
now  being  sold  at  a  price  practically  equal  to  that  of 
the  world  market.  The  average  quotations  for  rolled 
steels  is  about  67  to  70  fr.  per  100  kg.;  however,  a  few 
transactions  have  been  made  in  soft  steel  bars  on  a 
72.50  fr.  basis  and  open-hearth  semi-hard  has  gone  for 
81  fr.,  base,  with  the  price  of  coke  at  200  fr.  Lorraine 
mills  quote,  f.o.b.  Antwerp,  in  Belgian  currency:  750 
fr.  and  have  shaded  prices  from  10  to  20  fr.  per  metric 
ton  for  close  business. 

Beams. — Offers  have  been  made  by  a  large  maker 
in  the  East  on  an  order  of  200  tons,  as  follows:  Deliv- 
ery 2  to  3  months,  base  price  660  fr.  per  metric  ton, 
f.o.b.  works.  This  contract,  based  on  the  current  price 
of  coke  is  revisable,  at  the  rate  of  2  fr.  variation  on  1 
ton  steel,  per  1  fr.  variation  on  1  ton  of  coke.  The  con- 
tract is  void  should  coke  be  quoted  under  200  fr.  or 
above  250  fr.,  or  should  the  works  receive  less  than  a 
50  per  cent  share  of  its  average  supply  of  coke.  The 
current  quotation  of  last  week  for  beams  was  about 
62  to  64  fr.  per  100  kg.,  at  works.  Lorraine  mills  are 
asWng,  f.o.b.  Antwerp,  725  fr.    (Belgian  currency). 

Sheets. — Orders  in  heavy  and  medium  sheets  are 
still  favorable  and  have  improved  in  the  lighter  grades. 
Base  prices  continue  unchanged  and  are  as  follows, 
f.o.b.  cars   Lorraine  works: 

Pr. 
Perl  00  Kg. 

Large    plates 65  to    67 

Heavy  slieets  67  to    70 

Medium   sheets    87  to    90 

Light    -sheets    05  to  105 

Plane  galvanized  sheets  range  from  195  to  120  fr. 
per  100  kg.,  according  to  sizes. 


Testing  the  Quality  of  Lubricating  Oils 

Usual  Tests  Do  Not  Always  Indicate  Either  Suitability  or 

Durability — Other  Tests  Less  Well  Known 

May  Be  Better 


M 


BY    WINSLOW    H.    HERSCHEL* 


THERE  are  two  ways  of  buying  oil,  by  brand  and 
by  specification.  The  former  method  must  be 
used  by  those  whose  expenditure  for  lubricants  is 
not  large  enough  to  warrant  maintaining  an  oil  testing 
laboratory.  When  oils  are  bought  by  brand  it  is  in 
effect  buying  lubrication;  that  is,  the  price  of  oil  in- 
cludes engineering  advice.  It  is  known,  however,  that 
brands  do  not  run  uniform,  and  large  consumers  of  oil 
usually  prefer  to  employ  their  own  chemists  and  lubri- 
cation engineers  and  to  buy  by  specification.  Govern- 
ment tests  and  specifications  have  been  published. 

Not  many  years  ago  laboratory  methods  of  test 
were  used  mainly  for  identification,  to  determine 
whether  two  samples  of  oil  were  alike  or  different,  or 
whether  an  oil  fulfilled  the  requirements  of  specifica- 
tions. These  specifications  were  written  with  the  idea 
of  procuring  an  oil  that  should  be  a  Chinese  copy  of 
an  oil  which  had  proved  satisfactory  in  service.  For 
this  purpose  it  was  not  necessary  that  tests  should 
indicate  the  quality  of  an  oil,  and  many  tests  which 
have  come  to  be  generally  accepted  do  not  indicate 
quality   except   perhaps   indirectly.     It   is,   of  course. 
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pressures,  and  that  of  incomplete  film  lubrication  due 
to  low  speeds,  high  pressures  or  inadequate  supply  of 
lubricant.  In  either  case  the  necessary  properties  of 
the  lubricant  may  be  divided  into  two  classes — those 
which  assure  that  the  lubricant  will  be  suitable  for  the 
purpose  at  hand,  when  new,  and  those  properties  which 
indicate  durability;  that  is,  the  maintenance  of  the 
original  properties  for  a  sufficiently  long  period  of  time 
in  storage  or  in  use. 

The  first  essential  of  a  lubricant  is  that  it  shall  be 
fluid  enough  to  reach  the  rubbing  surfaces  and  viscous 
enough  to  remain  in  place  and  prevent  metallic  contact. 
The  lower  the  coefficient  of  friction  the  better,  provided 
it  is  not  obtained  at  too  great  a  sacrifice  of  factor  of 
safety  or  durability.  The  most  commonly  made  tests 
are  gravity,  color,  flash,  fire,  pour  point  and  viscosity. 
Some  of  these  indicate  neither  suitability  nor  durability. 

Gravity  Tests 

As  there  is  no  relation  between  gravity  and  viscos- 
ity, gravity  has  been  discarded  as  a  basis  for  fuel-oil 
specifications  and  fuel  oil  is  now  purchased  by  the 
Government  on  viscosity.  Similarly,  there  is  no  rela- 
tion between  gravity  and  volatility,  and  specifications 
for  gasoline  are  based  on  a  fractional  distillation. 

At  present,  when  the  market  is  full  of  mixed  oils 
and  oils  from  the  mid-continent  field,  it  is  often  im- 
possible to  describe  an  oil  as  either  distinctly  of  paraffin 
or  of  naphthene  base.  It  is  believed  that  satisfactory 
lubricants  may  be  made  from  any  crude  and,  in  Gov- 
ernment specifications,  by  the  omission  of  gravity  and 
by  other  means,  care  has  been  taken  not  to  eliminate 
any  satisfactory  oil  on  account  of  its  source.  Gravity 
has  a  legitimate  use  in  determining  absolute  viscosity, 
as  it  enters  into  the  relation  between  absolute  viscosity 
and  the  time  of  flow  as  measured  in  the  most  commonly 
used  types  of  viscosimeters. 
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admitted  that  service  tests  are  the  court  of  last  appeal, 
and  laboratory  tests  can  serve  only  to  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  expensive  and  time  consuming  service  tests 
required,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  service  tests 
as  well  as  laboratory  tests  are  subject  to  misinterpreta- 
tion. 

Properties  of  a  Lubricant 

Lubricants  may  be  solid  or  fluid,  but  are  mainly 
liquids.  A  solid  lubricant,  like  graphite,  appears  to 
act  by  forming  a  smoother  rubbing  surface  than  that 
of  the  metal.  A  most  striking  example  of  this  is  fur- 
nished by  the  use  of  "aquadag"  in  drawing  the  tungsten 
filaments  for  electric  lights.  The  dies  were  once  made 
as  smooth  as  possible;  now  they  are  made  purposely 
rough,  better  to  retain  the  graphite  surface  with  which 
the  tungsten  actually  comes  in  contact.  It  is  now 
coming  to  be  believed  that  a  liquid  lubricant,  owing  to 
its  property  of  so-called  "oiliness,"  has  a  similar  effect 
in  coating  the  rubbing  surfaces  with  an  adsorbed  film 
of  colloidal  dimensions. 

For  the  most  general  condition  of  lubrication  with 
a  liquid,  there  are  two  regimes  to  be  considered,  that 
of  complete  film  lubrication,  at  high   speeds  or  low 

•U.  S.  Bureau  of  Standards.  The  paper,  of  wlilch  this  Is 
an  abstract,  was  piibii-ihed  by  permission  of  the  director  of 
the  burcaii.  It  was  read  before  the  Engineers'  Society  ot 
Western  Pennsylvania. 


Color  Tests 

The  unwarranted  emphasis  put  upon  color  may  be 
due  partly  to  the  fact  that  the  fatty  oils,  in  use  as 
lubricants  before  petroleum  oils  were  put  upon  the 
market,  were  of  light  color,  and  color  is  a  property 
easily  observed.  Refiners  claim  that  they  have  to  make 
oils  of  good  color,  whether  they  believe  them  of  better 
quality  or  not,  because  the  public  demands  it.  Doubt- 
less also  refiners  have  educated  the  public  to  believe 
that  a  clear,  light-colored  oil  is  always  of  good  quality. 
This  is,  however,  not  confirmed  by  test,  and  a  water- 
white  oil  tested  by  the  Bureau  of  Standards  was  found 
both  by  laboratory  and  engine  tests  to  be  wholly  unfit 
for  use,  as  it  gummed  badly. 

Fire  and  Flash  Points 

The  flash  point  is  to  some  extent  a  measure  of  the 
volatility  of  the  most  volatile  constituent  and  hence  an 
indication  of  fire  hazard  and  loss  from  evaporation. 
The  flash  point  of  a  blend,  however,  is  higher  than 
that  of  the  lighter  oil.  The  weakness  of  the  test  is 
that  it  gives  no  indication  of  the  amount  of  this  vola- 
tile matter,  which  information  can  be  obtained  only 
by  an  evaporation  test  or  fractional  distillation.  Un- 
fortunately these  tests  have  not  been  standardized 
or  generally  adopted.  The  fire  point  serves  as  a  check 
on  the  flash  point,  too  great  a  difference  between  the 
two  tests  sometimes  indicating  that  the  flash  point  Is 
incorrect  because  of  failure  to  dry  out  the  sample 
bottle  after  washing  with  gasoline. 

Naphthene-base  oils  are  as  a  rule  lower  in  fire  and 
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Hash  points  than  corresponding  paraffin-base  oils  of 
the  same  viscosity.  In  the  Government  specifications 
the  fire  point  has  been  omitted  and  the  flash  point  has 
been  kept  low  enough  not  to  cause  the  rejection  of  oils 
from  any  crude. 

Pour  Point 

The  eflfect  of  cold  upon  an  oil  may  be  expressed  as 
a  melting  point  or  as  a  temperature  of  solidification, 
the  present  tendency  being  to  discard  the  former  and 
adopt  the  latter  under  the  name  of  pour  point.  When 
machinery  is  to  bo  used  out  of  doors  in  winter,  the 
pour  point  becomes  of  great  importance.  At  lower 
temperatures  the  oil  will  not  flow  and  hence  cannot 
reach  the  rubbing  surfaces.  The  pour  test  may  be 
regarded,  therefore,  as  an  important  suitability  test. 

There  is  no  sudden  change  in  consistency  of  oils  at 
the  pour  point,  as  there  is  with  water  when  it  freezes; 
so  that  in  cranking  an  automobile,  for  example,  the 
question  may  arise  whether  a  very  viscous  oil  at  a 
temperature  above  its  pour  point  off'ers  more  or  less 
resistance  than  another  oil,  which,  at  the  same  tem- 
perature, is  below  its  pour  point.  The  evidence  appears 
to  be  that  the  viscous  oil  may  offer  the  greater  re- 
sistance because  it  winds  about  the  shafts  and  sticks 
to  them,  while  the  oil  which  has  solidified  acts  more 
like  a  grease,  and  "channels";  that  is,  a  shaft  or  gear 
cuts  a  channel  which  does  not  fill  up.  As  the  machine 
continues  to  operate,  the  oil  will  heat  until  it  ceases 
to  channel,  so  that  the  temporary  increase  in  friction 
due  to  lack  of  adequate  lubrication  will  not  be  serious. 

A  very  low  pour  point  can  be  obtained  only  by  the 
complete  removal  of  paraffin,  if  originally  present  in 
the  oil,  so  that  the  requirement  of  a  low  pour  point 
may  be  more  burdensome  to  some  refiners  than  to 
others;  yet  when  a  pour  point  of  minus  40  deg.  Fahr.  is 
necessary,  as  for  airplane  machine  guns,  it  must  be 
had,  regardless  of  expense.  On  the  other  hand,  to  spe- 
cify a  lower  pour  point  than  required  may  needlessly 
restrict  competition  and  increase  the  price  of  oil. 

Viscosity  Tests 

A  most  important  test  for  suitability  is  that  for 
viscosity,  although  it  is  not  a  quality  test  at  all  unless 
viscosity  is  determined  at  two  temperatures.  All  oils 
decrease  in  viscosity  with  an  increase  in  temperature, 
but  some  decrease  more  than  others,  and  an  excessive 
change  in  viscosity  is  undesirable.  The  addition  of 
fatty  oils  in  compounding  decreases  the  change  of  vis- 
cosity with  the  temperature. 

The  standard  temperatures  are  100,  130  and  210  deg. 
Fahr.  Considering  viscosity  as  a  suitability  test,  the 
viscosity  at  only  one  of  these  temperatures  is  not  a 
measure  of  quality.  Porpoise  jaw  oil  may  be  excellent 
for  watches  but  it  would  be  entirely  unsuitable  as  an 
airplane  motor  oil  and,  conversely,  castor  oil  is  a  good 
oil  for  heavy  work  but  unsuitable  for  sewing  machines. 
For  any  given  machine  there  is  a  viscosity  of  minimum 
friction,  and  the  ratio  of  the  viscosity  of  the  oil  film  at 
the  operating  temperature  to  the  viscosity  of  minimum 
friction  may  be  regarded  as  the  factor  of  safety. 
Wilson  suggests  that  a  suitable  factor  of  safety  is  5, 
and  shows  that  the  actual  factor  of  safety  attained  in 
practice  is  inconsistent. 

Viscosity  is  more  completely  under  control  of  the 
refiner  than  any  other  property.  Any  desired  viscosity 
can  be  obtained  by  blending,  as  in  mixing  a  spindle  oil 
with  cylinder  stock,  which  has,  however,  the  disadvan- 
tage that  the  cylinder  stock  is  not  so  readily  filtered 
as  an  oil  of  moderate  viscosity.  Cylinder  stock  (so 
called  because  it  is  the  basis  of  steam-engine  cylinder 
oil)  is  not  usually  made  from  naphthene-base  crudes, 
which,  however,  furnish  unblended  oils  of  higher  viscos- 
ity than  do  the  paraffin-base  crudes. 

The  measurement  of  viscosity  with  accuracy  pre- 
sents numerous  difficulties.  It  is  known  that,  after 
prolonged  use,  viscosimeters  tend  to  show  too  high  a 
time  of  flow.  One  explanation  offered  is  that  this  is 
due  to  adsorbed  films  which  accumulate  in  spite  of  the 
usual  frequent  cleaning  of  the  outlet  tube  with  gaso- 
line. If  this  is  the  case,  some  better  solvent  such  as 
benzol  should  be  used. 

Viscosity  is  the  last  on  the  list  of  tests  in  common 


use.  It  will  be  seen,  after  running  through  the  list, 
that  none  of  these  tests  is  found  to  throw  much  light 
upon  the  quality  of  the  oil.  Even  the  test  for  viscosity 
is  deprived  of  its  potential  value  by  the  custom  of  tak- 
ing observations  at  only  one  temperature. 

Miscellaneous  Tests 

Other  tests  which  give  promise  of  indicating  quality 
have  been  less  frequently  used  and  are  consequently 
less  thoroughly  standardized.  They  are  forced  to  win 
their  way  if  possible  against  considerable  opposition 
and  it  often  becomes  a  question  whether  the  burden  of 
proof  is  on  the  consumer  to  prove  that  a  test  is  of 
value,  or  upon  the  producer  to  prove  that  oils  which 
would  be  rejected  by  the  test  are  better  than  those 
accepted,  or  at  least  as  good. 

Oiliness 

Another  most  important  property  which  influences 
suitability  is  oiliness,  which  causes  a  difference  in  fric- 
tion between  two  lubricants  of  the  same  viscosity  at 
the  temperature  of  the  oil  film,  when  used  on  the  same 
bearing  under  the  same  conditions  of  speed  and  pres- 
sure. Oiliness  has  no  effect  when  there  is  complete 
film  lubrication,  so  that  at  first  sight  it  would  appear 
to  be  unimportant  except  with  gearing  and  heavy  work, 
but  there  is  incomplete  film  lubrication  with  all  ma- 
chinery on  starting,  unless  some  special  device  is  pro- 
vided, and  there  is  always  a  possibility  of  incomplete 
film  lubrication  during  operation  if  anything  goes 
wrong. 

Oiliness  appears  to  be  due  to  adhesion,  adsorption 
or  a  segregation  of  some  constituent  of  the  lubricant  at 
the  boundaries,  but  it  is  imperfectly  understood  and 
cannot  be  definitely  defined.  Numerous  methods  have 
been  proposed  for  measuring  it,  but  it  is  still  too  early 
to  predict  what  will  eventually  be  the  method  adopted 
for  routine  tests. 

There  is  no  longer  any  doubt,  however,  that  the 
property  of  oiliness  exists  and  may  be  measured  under 
suitable  conditions  of  low  speed  or  high  pressure.  Low 
speeds  appear  to  be  preferable  as  less  liable  to  roughen 
the  rubbing  surfaces,  and  Deeley  has  shown  noteworthy 
differences  in  oiliness  between  mineral  and  fatty  oils. 
The  superiority  of  fatty  oils  in  this  respect  has  long 
been  conceded,  and  what  is  of  more  interest  is  whether 
there  is  any  material  difference  in  oiliness  of  mineral 
oils  from  different  crudes.  Various  investigators  are 
at  work  and  it  is  to  be  expected  that  data  will  soon  be 
available  to  help  settle  this  question. 

Emulsion  Tests  and  Organic  Acidity 

There  is  considerable  difference  of  opinion  in  regard 
to  the  best  test  to  give  assurance  that  an  oil  will  be 
serviceable  for  long  periods  of  use  in  circulating  sys- 
tems as  in  turbines  and  automobiles.  The  chief  re- 
quirement for  a  turbine  oil  is  that  it  must  not  emulsify 
in  use,  or,  as  it  used  to  be  expressed,  the  oil  must  sepa- 
rate readily  from  water.  Now  this  specification  is  of 
no  value  because  vague  and  indefinite,  and  it  may  be 
stated  as  a  fundamental  principle  that  a  requirement 
of  a  specification  cannot  be  enforced  unless  expressed 
as  a  numerical  value  which  may  be  obtained  by  a  re- 
producible method  of  test. 

There  are  two  general  classes  of  emulsion  tests. 
In  the  first,  the  oil  is  agitated  by  steam  and  the  appa- 
ratus required  is  comparatively  simple.  It  also  has 
the  advantage  (or  disadvantage)  that  the  oil  is  kept 
at  a  high  temperature,  which  facilitates  the  separation 
of  oil  from  the  water.  In  the  other  class  of  tests,  me- 
chanical agitation  is  employed,  which  permits  the  use 
of  any  temperature  and  any  emulsifying  liquid  desired. 

There  is  some  justification  for  the  use  of  an  alkali 
solution  in  a  suitability  test,  since  alkali  waters  occur 
in  arid  regions  and  steam  may  be  contaminated  from 
boiler  compounds.  But  more  important  is  the  question 
whether  an  emulsion  test  with  caustic-soda  solution  is 
of  value  as  a  durability  test. 

It  is  said,  as  an  objection  to  an  emulsion  test  for 
automobile  oils,  that  the  oil  will  in  any  case  emulsify 
after  use  for  a  short  time,  that  it  does  not  come  into 
contact  with  water,  and  that  even  if  it  does  it  is  better 
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to  have  an  emulsion  formed  than  for  the  water  to  freeze 
and  stop  the  oil  pump.  But  this  is  losing  sight  of  the 
fact  that  an  emulsion  test  for  automobile  oils  is  not  a 
suitability  but  a  durability  test. 

Carbon  Residue  Test 

What  tlie  automobilist  demands  of  an  oil  is  "mile- 
age" and  freedom  from  carbon  deposits.  Mileage  is, 
to  a  large  e.xtent,  determined  by  the  amount  of  dilution 
of  the  crank-case  oil  by  the  heavy  ends  of  the  gasoline, 
■and  is  thus  a  fuel  rather  than  a  lubrication  problem. 
Carbon  also  depends  to  some  extent  upon  the  tightness 
■of  piston  rings  and  quality  of  fuel,  since  a  lubricant 
reduced  in  viscosity  by  dilution  with  the  fuel  will  more 
readily  find  its  way  into  the  cylinder.  But  to  the  extent 
that  carbon  is  determined  by  quality  rather  than  quan- 
tity of  the  lubricant  that  reaches  the  cylinder,  a  suit- 
able test  of  the  lubricant  should  indicate  the  amount  of 
carbon  deposits  to  be  expected. 


Waters  Carbonizatii 


Test 


The  precipitation  test  gives  the  amount  of  asphaltic 
matter  insoluble  in  petroleum  ether  and  is  used  for 
steam-engine  cylinder  oils  and  car  oils.  Steam-turbine 
and  automobile  oils  would  all  show  a  zero  precipitation, 
but  when  they  are  heated  they  turn  dark  from  the 
asphaltic  matter  developed  by  oxidation,  and  in  the 
Waters  carbonization  test  the  amount  of  this  asphaltic 
matter  is  determined. 


The  oils  are  heated  under  standard  conditions  for  a 
given  length  of  time  at  a  standard  temperature,  in 
150-cc.  Erlenmeyer  flasks,  selected  to  have  a  maximum 
inside  diameter  of  65  mm.  (2-9/16  in.).  In  the  case  of 
used  oils  the  carbonization  is  the  difference  in  asphaltic 
matter  before  and  after  heating. 

Not  all  oils  will  pass  this  test,  which  is  as  would  be 
expected,  since  it  determines  chemical  instability,  which 
is  difficult  for  refiners  to  control.  Since,  however,  the 
greater  part  of  the  oxidation  is  due  to  the  lighter  frac- 
tions, the  carbonization  value  would  be  reduced  by  elim- 
inating the  more  volatile  constituents  of  the  oil — that 
is,  by  making  narrower  cuts — in  order  to  raise  the  boil- 
ing point  of  the  lightest  constituent  for  a  given  viscos- 
ity of  the  oil  as  a  whole.  The  narrowness  of  cut  may 
be  determined  by  a  fractional  distillation,  but  a  high 
vacuum  is  necessary  to  avoid  cracking,  and  on  this 
account  the  test  is  therefore  much  less  likely  to  come 
into  general  use  than  the  fractional  distillation  test  for 
gasoline. 

It  seems  preferable  to  use  the  Waters  test,  which 
detects  a  lack  of  resistance  to  oxidation,  whatever  may 
be  the  cause.  There  is  considerable  evidence  that  free- 
dom from  sulphur  compounds  is  possibly  an  even  more 
potent  cause  of  low  carbonization  than  narrowness  of 
cuts.  From  the  point  of  view  of  conservation,  it  ia 
preferable  that  this  should  be  the  case,  since  the  mak- 
ing of  narrow  cuts  would  make  it  difficult  to  utilize  all 
fractions  of  the  crude  oil. 


JAPAN'S  BUYING  STILL  LIGHT 

Fairly  Active  Business  With  Warehouses — Chilean 
State  Railways  Issue  Rail  Tender 

New  York,  Oct.  16.— Although  rumors  continue 
current  of  fairly  large  inquiries  for  all  kinds  of 
material  from  Japan,  the  large  Japanese  export  houses 
are  awaiting  specific  tenders  from  the  proper  depart- 
ment of  the  government,  covering  requirements  for 
temporary  construction  in  the  devastated  areas.  In 
the  meantime,  a  fair  business  is  repoited  m  small 
lots  of  sheets,  both  black  and  galvanized,  wire  nails  and 
similar  material  from  warehouses  in  Osaka  and  Kobe, 
which  are  replacing  stocks  that  have  already  been 
drawn  upon  for  immediate  needs.  One  export  interest 
reports  an  order  from  Japan  for  1000  tons  of  wire  rods 
and  400  tons  of  light  rails  and.  some  purchasing  of 
wire  rods  is  rumored  to  have  been  done  recently  with 
Canadian   mills. 

A  report,  of  which  Japanese  sources  in  New  York 
as  yet  have  not  i-eceived  confirmation,  states  that  the 
Imperial  Government  will  shortly  issue  a  large  list 
of  machine  tools  for  the  arsenal. 

Chinese  purchasing  is  light,  but  a  few  transactions 
in  wire  rods  are  noted  and  it  is  currently  reported  but 
not  confirmed  that  several  thousand  tons  of  second- 
hand material  have  recently  been  sold  to  Chinese  mer- 
chants. 

Bids  on  the  annual  rail  requirements  of  the  Chilean 
State  Railways  will  be  opened  Nov.  27,  at  the  main 
office  in  Chile.  Specifications  are  available  at  the 
New  York  office  of  the  railroad,  141  Broadway,  New 
York,  but  bids  are  to  be  submitted  direct  to  the  rail- 
road in  Santiago,  Chile.  The  specifications  call  for 
16,500  tons  of  100-lb.  rails,  including  accessories,  ac- 
cording to  the  requirements  of  the  Chilean  State  Rail- 
ways, which  differ  slightly  from  both  the  A.  R.  A.  and 
A.  S.  C.  E.  specifications.  Because  of  the  uncertain 
European  conditions  this  year  it  is  believed  that  there 
is  an  excellent  opportunity  for  American  mills  to  obtain 
the  business  which  two  years  ago  was  awarded  to  Ger- 
many. 

As  a  sidelight  on  this  tender  it  is  noteworthy  that, 
according  to  recent  reports,  a  bill  has  been  approved  by 
the  Chilean  National  Council  of  State,  shortly  to  be 
submitted  to  Congress,  calling  for  the  expenditure  of 
considerable  sums  annually  on  new  railroad  construc- 
tion   in   Chile.     The  bill   proposes   to   finance  the   new 


lines  with  surplus  earnings  of  the  existing  State  rail- 
roads, which  are  increasing  as  the  result  of  lessening 
interest  requirements  as  old  loans  are  liquidated. 


British  Pig  Iron  and  Steel  in  September 

London,  England,  Oct.  13  {By  Cable).— The  pig 
iron  production  in  September  showed  a  decrease  of 
41,200  tons  from  that  of  August,  while  the  steel  ingots 
and  castings  output  registered  an  increase  of  112,400 
tons.  The  pig  iron  make  last  month  was  558,600  tons 
with  the  steel  ingot  and  castings  total  695,100  tons. 

Comparative  data  for  the  British  steel  industry  in 
gross  tons  per  month  are  as  follows: 

Steel  Ingots 

Pig  Iron  and  Castings 

1913.    per    month 855,000  639.000 

1920,  per    month 669,500  755,600 

1921,  per    month 217,600  .      302,100 

1922,  per    month 408,300  486.000 

January,   1923    567,900  634.300 

February    543,400  707.100 

March    633,600  802,500 

April    652,200  749.400 

Mav    714,200  821,000 

June     692,900  767,700 

July    655,100  624,300 

August   599.800  582.700 

.September     55S.600  695,100 


The  ventilating  equipment  for  the  new  electrified 
No.  2  mill  at  the  Lackawanna  plant  of  the  Bethlehem 
Steel  Corporation  .  will  consist  of  two  double  width 
turbo  conoidal  blowers  manufactured  by  the  Buffalo 
Forge  Co.  Each  is  rated  to  deliver  60,000  cu.  ft.  of  air 
per  minute.  Two  Carrier  air  washers  will  be  installed 
to  clean  and  cool  the  air  delivered  by  the  blowers. 


The  Hartford  Chapter,  American  Society  for  Steel 
Treating,  announces  a  section  meeting  in  Hartford  in 
May,  comprising  chapters  from  New  York,  Boston, 
Providence,  Springfield,  Worcester,  New  Haven  and 
Hartford,  the  first  time  the  section  meeting  will  have 
been  held  east  of  Bethlehem,  Pa. 


Sale  of  the   Townsend   combination   armature  coil  ij 

winder  and  puller  has  been  taken  up  by  George  Bender,  ''' 
128  Centi-e  Street,  New  York.     The  machine  is  an  ad- 
justable slot  device   and  has  attachments  so  that  the 

winder  after  winding  the  coil  pulls  it  into  shape  on  the  h 

same  machine.  I 
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Wtere  WiU  It  End? 

A  GREAT  problem  of  the  present  time  is  how  to 
educate  the  citizenry  of  this  country  respect- 
ing the  fundamentals  of  economics.  Failing  to  make 
any  headway  in  that  direction,  we  shall  be  subject 
constantly  to  the  handicap  of  arbitrary  restric- 
tions and  unwise  regulations,  together  with  now 
and  then  some  positive  crime  of  major  order,  as, 
for  example,  would  be  the  granting  of  a  bonus 
to  the  ex-soldiers.  It  would  be  excellent  if  mem- 
bers of  Congress,  labor  leaders,  and  the  members 
of  governmental  commissions,  and  even  some  bank 
presidents,  could  be  compelled  to  pursue  the  cur- 
riculum of  a  good  school  in  which  economic  theory 
and  fact  are  taught. 

The  chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Representatives  recently 
made  these  remarks: 

An  accumulation  of  $1,000,000  in  the  hands  of  one 
man  is  no  more  useful  for  carrying  on  business  than 
an  average  accumulation  of  $100  by  10,000  men  if  the 
accumulations  be  joined,  as  they  usually  are,  through 
bank  deposits  or  other  means,  or  otherwise  used  so 
as  to  render  a  useful  return.  There  is  much  loose  talk 
about  the  manner  in  which  business  is  affected  by 
national  taxation.  In  these  days  when  nearly  every 
factory  is  running  full  blast,  when  railroads  are  mov- 
ing more  freight  than  ever  in  our  history,  when  sales 
of  commodities  are  at  a  high  peak,  it  is  merely  cheap 
claptrap  to  assert  business  is  being  ruined  by  high 
taxes. 

Now,  there  is  a  glimmering  of  truth  in  this 
gentleman's  words,  but  only  a  glimmering.  A 
million  dollars  in  the  hands  of  10,000  men,  if 
combined,  would  indeed  have  the  same  usefulness 
as  if  it  were  owned  by  one  man.  So  far  the 
thought  is  sound  in  theory.  The  weakness  is  in 
fact.  It  has  been  adequately  demonstrated  that 
the  process  of  diffusing  a  million  dollars  does  not 
transfer  $100  apiece  to  10,000  men,  but,  rather, 
$100  apiece  to  5000,  the  remainder  being  wasted 
in  the  process.  Something  of  that  kind  is  being 
shown  in  our  diminished  rate  of  national  saving. 

This  idea  may  be  obscure  to  some  minds,  but 
there  should  be  no  obscurity  to  any  in  the  vagary 
respecting  the  effect  of  taxation.  The  elemental 
economic  working  of  taxation  is  the  diversion  of 
labor  from  direct  production  to  the  purposes  of 
government.  At  the  present  time  something  like 
10  per  cent  of  the  workers  of  this  country  are 
thus  occupied.  Yet  the  chairman  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  imagines  that  percentage  to  be 


doubled  and  taxes  raised  correspondingly  in  order 
to  pay  the  salaries.  Activity  in  business  would 
continue,  for  government  employees  must  be  fed 
and  clothed  and  kept  warm  like  other  people,  but 
very  soon  the  diminished  production  of  80  per 
cent  of  the  workers  as  compared  with  the  previ- 
ous 90  per  cent  would  tell  its  story  in  higher 
prices  and  curtailed  consumption.  This  effect  of 
high  taxation  ought  to  be  obvious.  Not  unlike 
this  fallacy  is  that  of  the  executive  council  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  which  "has 
no  hesitancy  in  emphasizing  the  fact  that  the  most 
potential  factor  against  unemployment  is  resist- 
ance against  wage  reductions,  which  mean  abridg- 
ment of  power  to  purchase,  to  consume  and  to  use 
the  products  of  labor." 

We  shall  not  mind  the  carelessness  that  let 
the  word  "fact"  be  used  instead  of  "belief,"  but 
shall  merely  point  out  that  resistance  to  wage 
reductions  is  producing  already  a  strangulation 
of  industry  and  is  the  very  thing  that  is  going  to 
cause  unemployment.  It  ought  to  be  obvious  to 
this  executive  council  that  the  raising  of  the 
price  of  anthracite  in  order  not  to  abridge  the 
purchasing  power  of  150,000  miners,  ipso  facto 
does  abridge  that  of  other  workers.  But  they 
would  probably  agree  with  the  idea  of  Governor 
Pinchot  that  such  an  advance  ought  to  be  obsorbed 
by  the  operating  companies  so  as  to  abridge  the 
purchasing  power  of  their  stockholders.  There 
seems  to  be  an  abridgment  somewhere,  however 
we  figure  it  out. 

Yet  none  of  this  sounds  any  more  absurd  than  . 
the  opinion  of  the  erudite  though  unlamented  Coal 
Commission  that  operating  companies  earning 
more  than  some  stipulated  rate  of  profit  ought  to 
be  penalized  for  their  efficiency  by  taxation  on 
their  excess. 

All  of  this  pales  into  insignificance,  though, 
in  the  face  of  the  idea  entertained  by  the  great 
majority  of  Congressmen  that  we  ought  to  provide 
the  ex-soldiers  with  spending  money  owing  to 
their  loss  of  opportunity  to  profit  out  of  the  war. 

But  let  us  stop.  It  is  all  too  much  like  the 
economics  that  might  have  been  taught  to  Alice 
in  Wonderland.  We  are  surely  going  to  have  diffi- 
culty in  steering  our  ship  of  state  if  such  loose 
thinking  continues  to  be  prevalent  in  quarters 
that  ought  to  know  better.  Out  of  the  war  people 
learned  much  that  is  useful  and  stimulating  and 
also  much  that  is  unsound  and  dangerous.  At 
times  it  seems  that  the  latter  predominates. 
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A  1920-1923  Contrast 

1"^HKEE  years  ago  the  disease  of  "cancelitis" 
,  was  widely  prevalent.  Orders  and  contracts 
were  canceled  or  repudiated  in  some  cases;  in 
other  cases  indefinite  postponement  was  insisted 
upon.  There  arose  a  clamor  against  these  actions. 
It  was  claimed  that  industrial  activity  was  being 
killed,  but  that  if  men  were  forced  to  carry  out 
their  obligations  the  activity  would  continue  and 
prosperity   would  be  preserved. 

After  the  lapse  of  only  a  few  months  it  be- 
came clear  to  the  majority  of  men  that  the  trouble 
lay  not  in  the  cancellations,  but  in  the  unsound- 
ness of  the  commercial  transactions  the  carrying 
out  of  which  was  thus  avoided.  There  had  been 
commercial  activity  which  industrial  activity  was 
unable  to  carry  out. 

In  important  respects  the  condition  today  is 
the  reverse  of  that  which  obtained  three  years 
ago.  The  volume  of  commercial  activity,  in  the 
making  of  contracts  and  purchases,  is  much 
smaller  than  the  volume  of  industrial  activity.  In 
the  long  run  the  two  must  balance.  Three  years 
ago  there  was  more  of  the  former  than  the  latter 
could  carry  out,  and  some  had  to  be  canceled. 
There  was,  therefore,  an  unsound  condition.  Now 
there  is  a  gap  on  the  other  side,  and  it  is  by  no 
means  unreasonable  to  feel  that  this  indicates 
decidedly  a  condition  of  soundness. 

The  gap  can  be  bridged  either  by  commercial 
activity  increasing  or  industrial  activity  decreas- 
ing. It  would  be  easy  for  commercial  activity  to 
increase,  while  unless  there  is  unsoundness  not 
laid  bare  thus  far,  industrial  activity  has  no  rea- 
son for  decreasing  materially.  Contracts  and 
sales  orders  do  not  provide  buying  power.  Indus- 
trial activity  does.  It  makes  payrolls  and  profits. 
The  income  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  is 
running  very  large  at  the  present  time.  Unless 
the  buying  activity  has  been  due  chiefly  to  borrow- 
ing, it  can  continue.  The  appearance  is  that  it 
has  rested  chiefly  upon  income.  Credit  has  not 
heen  strained. 

Throughout  this  present  year  there  have  been 
opportunities  for  comparing  developments  and 
circumstances  with  those  of  1920,  for  both  years 
have  been  big  and  active.  Almost  every  com- 
parison has  shown  a  striking  dissimilarity.  Under 
apparently  similar  circumstances  things  have 
moved  differently.  That  is  because  after  1920  men 
recognized  that  they  had  made  mistakes,  and  this 
year  they  have  been  firm  in  their  attitude  to  avoid 
those  mistakes.  All  that  we  have  seen  thus  far 
suggests  that  things  will  now  move  differently 
from  their  course  at  the  end  of  1920.  Naturally 
it  would  be  unsafe  to  predict  that  we  shall  not 
next  year  see  any  of  the  things  we  saw  in  1921, 
but  it  is  plain  that  if  we  do  reach  any  of  those 
things  it  will  be  by  a  different  route,  one  which 
is  not  now  to  be  seen.  Three  years  ago  there 
had  been  an  excess  of  confidence.  Now  if  there 
is  any  excess  it  is  one  of  conservatism. 

A  simple  illustration  of  the  difference  in  con- 
ditions may  be  added.  On  July  1,  1921,  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation  had  5,117,868  tons  of 
unfilled  obligations,  and  in  that  month  it  oper- 
ated at  about  25  per  cent  of  capacity.  At  the 
beginning  of  this  month  the   corporation   had  a 


slightly  smaller  tonnage,  but  its  customers  seem 
to  desire  that  it  operate  at  85  or  90  per  cent  of 
capacity. 


Some  Labor  Tendencies 

RECENT  developments  of  importance  in  the  re- 
lations of  capital  and  labor  indicate  a  different 
attitude  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  labor  leaders.  To 
what  extent  conditions  will  be  permanently  im- 
proved, no  one  can  predict  at  the  present  time,  but 
certain  changes  of  policy  are  entitled  to  receive 
thoughtful  consideration. 

The  admission  by  the  secretary  of  the  committee 
representing  14  international  unions  that  the  effort 
to  organize  the  steel  workers  of  the  country  has 
been  coolly  received,  not  only  by  wage  workers  but 
by  international  union  officers,  since  the  substitu- 
tion of  the  eight-hour  and  the  ten-hour  day  for  the 
twelve-hour  day  is  virtually  a  surrender  on  the  part 
of  those  who  had  hoped  greatly  to  extend  member- 
ship in  unions.  The  result  will  be  received  with 
considerable  satisfaction  by  the  advocates  of  the 
shorter  day.  It  is  a  fact  long  recognized  that 
where  working  conditions  are  satisfactory,  many 
workers  have  little  use  for  unions  and  the  propa- 
ganda of  militancy  constantly  carried  on  by  their 
leaders,  and  the  present  aloofness  of  steel  works 
employees  furnishes  new  evidence  of  that  fact.  It 
should  be  noted  that  union  oflScials  have  not  yet 
given  up  hope  and  will  attempt  to  "bore  from  with- 
in" by  getting  men  who  are  not  now  engaged  in 
steel  plants  to  obtain  employment  there,  but  the 
movement  is  not  likely  to  gain  much  headway  as 
long  as  steel  workers  are  satisfied  with  their  wages 
and  working  conditions. 

The  progress  made  by  labor  unions  in  the  past 
three  years  in  establishing  banks,  as  reviewed  in 
our  Washington  letter  in  this  issue  and  as  reported 
to  the  Portland  convention  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor,  shows  a  decided  change  of  policy, 
which  is  described  as  an  effort  to  substitute  for 
the  strike  the  labor  unions'  money  power  as  a  more 
effective  weapon  for  the  workers'  defense.  To 
what  extent  the  strike  will  be  discouraged  by  the 
banking  institutions  of  the  labor  unions  remains 
to  be  seen,  but  it  is  certain  that  as  the  labor  unions 
get  into  banking  they  will  understand  more  clearly 
the  attitude  of  the  business  man.  The  banks  of 
labor  unions  will  exert  a  conservative  influence,  and 
employers  generally  will  welcome  them. 

Another  conservative  tendency  of  late  is  shown 
by  the  opposition  of  some  of  the  labor  unions  to 
the  Red  element.  There  has  been  room  for  a  house 
cleaning  and  every  step  in  that  direction  will  im- 
prove the  relations  of  all  employers  and  employees 
who  really  want  to  get  along  together.  It  is  partic- 
ularly interesting  to  see  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  now  putting  Foster,  the  leader  of  the  steel 
strike  of  1919,  where  he  belongs,  and  to  recall  the 
white-washing  this  man  was  given  in  the  steel 
strike  report  written  by  radicals  and  foisted  upon 
the  Interchurch  World  Movement. 


DAILY  production  of  electricity  by  public  util- 
ity plants  in  the  United  States  is  one  measure 
of  industrial  activity,  admitting  that  it  also  in- 
cludes consumption  for  household  and  other  uses. 
Expressed   in  millions   of  kilowatt-hours   per  day. 
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the  average  for  the  first  eight  months  of  1923,  as 
gathered  from  reports  of  the  United  States  Geo- 
logical Survey,  was  151  against  a  daily  average  for 
all  of  1922  of  about  130.5.  The  1922  figure  re- 
sulted from  a  rapid  rise  in  consumption  of  electrici- 
ty in  the  latter  half  of  the  year,  reaching  nearly 
149  in  December.  The  noteworthy  fact  is  that  since 
then  the  daily  average  has  not  dropped  below  De- 
cember, save  in  July  when  it  was  147,  and  has  not 
been  greater  than  154,  reached  in  February.  In- 
stead, production  has  remained  on  a  high  level,  not 
only  nearly  one-sixth  better  than  in  1922,  but  over 
one-fourth  higher  than  in  1920  and  over  40  per  cent 
above  1919.  Outstanding  is,  of  course,  the  evidence 
of  the  expansion  of  the  central  station,  due  un- 
doubtedly to  more  industrial  plants  depending  for 
light  and  power  on  the  central  station  and  to  the 
greater  use  by  the  family  of  electricity  for  light- 
ing and  other  household  appliances.  Statistics  are 
not  available  at  this  writing  as  to  the  part  taken 
in  different  years  by  water-power  stations,  but  at 
the  present  time  about  60  per  cent  of  the  electricity 
comes  from  fuel-burning  plants  and  40  per  cent  from 
hydraulic  developments. 


have  American  steel  products  benefit  to  the  fullest 
extent  from  the  scientific  advance  that  is  now  so 
prominently  before  the  industry. 


The  Steel  Treaters'  Movement 

THE  demand  for  an  organization  such  as  the 
American  Society  for  Steel  Treating  was 
strongly  demonstrated  last  week  in  Pittsburgh. 
At  its  fifth  annual  gathering  this  society  success- 
fully put  through  a  technical  program  and  a  steel 
exhibition  which  would  reflect  credit  on  a  much 
older  body.  In  the  quality  of  the  papers  presented, 
in  the  scope  of  the  products  exhibited,  and  in  the 
attendance,  the  meeting  was  a  surprise  to  some  of 
the  most  ardent  steel  treaters. 

A  feature  of  the  convention  from  a  technical 
standpoint  was  the  high  standard  set  by  the  pro- 
gram as  a  whole.  In  a  single  session  the  names 
of  some  of  the  most  prominent  metallurgists  of  the 
country  on  the  list  of  participants  made  it  an 
occasion  that  recalled  meetings  only  a  few  years 
ago  of  the  steel  section  of  the  mining  engineers. 
A  second  feature  was  the  general  youthfulness 
of  the  membership,  testifying  to  enthusiasm  in 
their  work  and  to  the  impelling  power  behind  the 
accomplishment  of  the  future.  Here,  in  a  com- 
paratively new  field,  or  one  in  which  scientific 
knowledge,  methods  and  apparatus  are  transform- 
ing a  crude  art,  are  possibilities  from  which  much 
will  be  heard  in  the  near  future. 

The  exhibition,  commercially  and  in  every 
other  way,  was  a  success  and  now  ranks  close  to 
the  older  one  which  is  a  feature  of  the  annual 
gathering  of  American  foundrymen.  There  were 
some  suggestions  that  there  is  danger  of  giving 
too  much  prominence  to  the  commercial  side.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  the  commercial  features  will 
not  be  overstressed  or  to  the  point  of  detracting 
from  the  technical  possibilities  of  so  promising 
an  organization.  Besides  the  usual  showing  of 
heat-treating  equipment  of  all  kinds  were  the 
attractive  exhibits  of  large  and  small  steel  com- 
panies and  machine  tool  interests. 

The  new  society  is  thus  aflfording  a  meeting 
place,  not  only  for  the  steel  treater  and  metallur- 
gist, but  for  all  steel  makers  and  users  who  would 


Steel  Producers  as  Consumers 

AT  intervals  the  question  has  been  discussed 
whether  it  is  well  for  a  steel  producing  interest, 
meaning  a  producer  of  the  ordinary  rolled  forms 
of  steel,  to  work  up  any  of  that  steel  into  manu- 
factured products  for  the  market,  or  in  other  words 
for  the  steel  producer  to  be  also  a  steel  consumer. 
Thus  far  there  has  been  no  strongly  marked  trend 
in  that  direction,  as  has  been  the  case  with  several 
important  companies  on  the  Continent  of  Europe. 
The  great  bulk  of  the  rolled  steel  produced  in  the 
United  States  changes  ownership  before  anything 
further  occurs  to  the  steel. 

Since  the  steel  producing  capacity  of  the  country 
is  now  very  large  and  marketing  is  not  altogether 
as  easy  as  it  was  before  the  war,  there  may  be 
more  disposition  on  the  part  of  mills  to  add  to  their 
organizations,  by  construction  or  purchase,  manu- 
facturing departments  to  furnish  outlets  for  por- 
tions of  their  rolled  steel  output.  It  is  characteris- 
tic of  steel  enterprises  to  grow,  and  if  there  is  no 
occasion  to  grow  in  tonnage  then  occasion  may  be 
found  to  grow  in  other  ways. 

Another  factor  in  this  question  is  the  well  recog- 
nized trend  in  steel  manufacture  to  adapt  the  rolled 
steel  product  to  particular  uses.  There  is  more 
carbon  steel,  more  alloy  steel,  more  special  finish 
steel,  than  formerly.  In  adapting  the  steel  to  var- 
ious particular  uses,  the  work  of  producing  and  the 
work  of  consuming  are  brought  closer  together, 
and  it  would  not  be  unnatural  that  the  ownership 
of  the  two  classes  of  work  should  be  combined. 

Among  steel  manufacturers  in  general  there  has 
been  from  the  beginning  a  feeling  that  the  steel 
producer  should  not  compete  with  his  customers. 
To  establish  a  department  for  working  up  steel  is, 
theoretically,  to  set  up  competition  with  the  cus- 
tomers who  are  producing  similar  finished  articles. 
In  theory,  of  course,  that  policy  is  eminently  sound, 
but  there  is  left  room  for  the  question  why  the 
steel  mill  should  want  to  sell  also  to  those  consum- 
ers. 

This  brings  up  a  still  broader  question,  why 
the  ambition  of  almost  every  steel  producing  in- 
terest has  been  to  have  such  a  wide  market.  It  is 
notable  that  such  is  the  case.  Almost  every  steel 
producer  desires  to  have  a  "full  line"  of  the  various 
products.  Also,  there  is  a  desire  to  sell  all  over  the 
country.  If  the  producer  is  in  the  East  it  i.s  con- 
sidered natural  to  seek  a  combination  with  a  pro- 
ducer in  the  West,  so  as  to  "save  freight."  The  re- 
sult of  all  this  is  to  increase  competition. 

If  the  country  were  growing  smaller  or  the  num- 
ber of  steel  mill  products  were  decreasing,  the  am- 
bition so  long  possessed  by  steel  manufacturers 
might  bear  promise  of  fulfillment,  but  the  reverse 
is  the  case.  It  would  seem  more  natural  for  mills 
to  select  their  geographical  territory  and  to  select 
the  finished  lines  on  which  they  will  specialize  and 
then,  where  feasible,  to  connect  themselves  with 
consuming  departments  to  work  up  their  respective 
mill  products.  This  would  involve  a  complete  re- 
versal of  a  policy  that  seems  to  have  been  funda- 
mental with  the  typical  steel  producer  from  time 
immemorial. 
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REFERS  TO  PITTSBURGH  BASE 


li|iii!>ii>il  (!»»urse  of  Interstate  Coiiiinerce  Coinniis- 
sion  in  Deciding  Rate  Case 

Washington,  Oct.  15. — In  a  decision  announced  last 
Thursday  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  held  as 
not  justified  proposed  increased  rates  on  iron  and  steel 
products  in  carloads  and  less  than  carloads  from  the 
Pittsburgh-Buffalo  territories  and  territories  east  to 
Virginia  cities  and  points  taking  the  same  rates.  The 
decision  grew  out  of  complaints  filed  by  a  large  number 
of  protcstants  including  the  Donner  Steel  Co.,  manu- 
facturers of  iron  and  steel  in  Ironton,  Ohio,  and  Ash- 
land, Ky.,  the  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  &  Drydock 
Co.  The  proposed  increases  range  from  2  to  4.5  per 
cent  per  100  lb.  Typical  of  increases  proposed  was  an 
advance  of  from  38c.  to  40.5c.  per  100  lb.  from  Pitts- 
burgh, Dubois  and  Punxsutawney,  Pa.,  to  Newport 
News,  Norfolk,  Portsmouth,  and  Richmond,  Va. 

In  seeking  these  increases,  the  railroads  attempted 
to  justify  their  action  by  the  fact  that  the  rate  from 
Pittsburgh  to  the  Virginia  cities  should  be  made  on  the 
Columbus,  Ohio,  to  Baltimore  basis.  It  was  contended 
by  the  railroads  that  the  adjustment  developed  from 
demands  made  upon  their  operating  routes  from  Pitts- 
burgh to  the  Virginia  cities  by  way  of  junctions  in  cen- 
tral territory  by  iron  and  steel  producers  in  the  Ma- 
honing and  Shenango  Valleys  and  southern  Ohio  for 
rates  from  these  Ohio  points  and  through  those  junc- 
tions equal  to  those  applicable  from  Pittsburgh  over 
Eastern  routes.  The  present  38c.  rate  from  Pittsburgh 
to  Newport  News,  Norfolk,  Richmond  and  Portsmouth, 
applies  only  through  certain  Eastei-n  gateways  and 
from  so-calied  60  per  cent  territory  only.     It  does  not 


apply  through  or  from  Western  gateways,  such  as  Co- 
lumbus or  Circleville,  Ohio,  or  Kenova,  or  Huntington, 
W.  Va.  The  railroads  maintained  that  the  contention 
of  commodity  rates  from  Pittsburgh  and  Buffalo  to 
Virginia  cities  will  force  reductions  from  producing 
points  west  of  the  60  per  cent  group  from  which  the 
class  rates  to  the  Virginia  cities  are  the  same  as  from 
CO  per  cent  territory  "thereby  producing  demoralization 
in  the  iron  and  steel  rates  and  absorbing  the  entire 
rate  fabric-iron  and  steel  articles  from  central  terri- 
tory to  trunk  line  on  territory."  The  Donner  Steel  Co. 
objected  to  Buffalo  being  tied  to  Columbus  and  pointed 
out  that  from  Buffalo  to  Norfolk  by  way  of  Columbus, 
the  distance  is  998  miles,  while  over  the  short  line  the 
distance  is  582  miles. 

The  report  of  the  commission  in  its  conclusion  took 
the  rather  unusual  course  of  referring  to  the  Pitts- 
burgh base  case  and  said  that  inasmuch  as  steel  prices 
are  fixed  on  the  Pittsburgh  base  and  the  freight  to  des- 
tination is  added,  an  increase  in  rates  from  Pittsburgh 
would  mean  an  increase  in  the  price  of  steel.  This  doc- 
trine now  is  the  subject  of  a  long  drawn  out  hearing 
before  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  and  it  is  consid- 
ered rather  remarkable  that  a  body  like  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  should  have  made  mention  of 
the  Pittsburgh  base  case  in  this  decision. 

Its  comment  on  this  subject  follows: 

•"In  the  iron  and  steel  industry  the  price  of  steel 
articles,  outside  of  Pittsburgh  wherever  manufactured, 
is  the  Pittsburgh  price  plus  the  freight  rate  from  Pitts- 
burgh to  destination.  Because  of  this  so-called  Pitts- 
burgh basing  point  for  steel  practice,  an  increase  in 
the  freight  rate  from  Pittsburgh  increases  in  like 
amount  the  price  of  steel,  no  matter  where  the  pur- 
chase is  made.  This,  however,  respondents  state,  is  no 
fault  of  theirs,  and  they  do  not  benefit  therefrom." 


TO  FIGHT  PITTSBURGH  BASING 


Nineteen    States   Form   New   Organization,   Which 
Will   Hold   Meeting  in   Chicago 

The  Associated  States  Opposing  Pittsburgh  Plus,  a 
new  organization  embracing  19  States,  will  hold  its 
first  meeting  at  Chicago,  Oct.  18.  The  formation  of 
the  association  followed  the  appropriation  of  $55,000 
by  Illinois,  Iowa,  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin  to  fight  the 
Pittsburgh  basing  point  practice.  A  joint  commission 
formed  by  those  four  States  invited  the  cooperation  of 
other  States  with  the  result  that  the  govei-nors  and 
attorneys  general  of  15  additional  commonwealths  have 
given  the  movement  their  support.  The  initial  meeting 
of  the  19  'associated  States  will  consider  methods  for 
-  stimulating  the  campaign  against  "Pittsburgh  plus" 
and  will  arrange  to  provide  additional  funds  therefor. 

W.  E.  McCollum,  secretary  of  the  Western  Associa- 
tion of  Rolled  Steel  Consumers,  the  organization  which 
started  the  campaign  against  "Pittsburgh  plus,"  has 
been  retained  as  assistant  secretary  of  the  new  body 
with  offices  in  the  City  Hall  Square  Building,  Chicago. 
H.  G.  Pickering,  counsel  for  the  Western  Association, 
has  been  retained  to  make  a  digest  of  the  18,000  pages 
of  testimony  and  1500  exhibits  thus  far  taken  and  filed 
in  the  Pittsburgh  basing  point  hearings  before  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission.  The  new  body  is  described 
as  "an  association  to  relieve  the  ultimate  consumer  of 
rolled  steel  and  rolled  steel  products  from  the  artificial 
and  unjust  practice  of  steel  producers  known  as  'Pitts- 
burgh Plus.'  "  It  is  understood  that  it  is  planned  to  file 
a  brief  on  behalf  of  the  associated  states  with  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  to  be  signed  by  the  gov- 
ernor and  attorney  general  of  each  State  participating. 
Chapters  in  the  brief  will  show  how  the  practice  affects 
industry  in  each  State  and  the  extent  to  which  it  im- 
poses a  tax  on  the  ultimate  consumer. 

The  joint  commission  representing  Illinois,  Wiscon- 
sin, Iowa  and  Minnesota  has  already  been  active  in 
the  case  before  the  federal  commission.  The  taking 
of  rebuttal  testimony,  first  scheduled  for  Aug.  6,  was 
postponed  at  the  instance  of  the  joint  commission  until 
Dec.    10.     This   was    to   permit   further    inquiry   to   be 


made  into  the  economic  phases  of  the  case,  to  rebut 
claims  of  the  respondent,  the  United  States  Steel  Cor- 
poration, which  bases  its  defense  on  the  grounds  that 
the  Pittsburgh  basing  point  practice  is  the  result  of 
the  operation  of  the  economic  law  of  supply  and  de- 
mand. According  to  its  theory,  Pittsburgh,  as  the 
point  of  surplus  production  of  rolled  steel,  naturally 
dominates  the  market  and  sets  the  price. 

To  combat  this  argument,  the  joint  commission  of 
the  four  States  retained  the  services  of  Dr.  John  R. 
Commons,  professor  of  economics  at  the  University 
of  Wisconsin.  He  will  be  assisted  by  Dr.  Prank  A. 
Fetter,  professor  of  economics  at  Princeton  University, 
and  Dr.  W.  Z.  Ripley,  professor  of  economics  at  Har- 
vard University,  and  all  three  will  testify  in  the  pend- 
ing case. 

The  member  States  belonging  to  the  Associated 
States  Opposing  Pittsburgh  Plus  are  listed  below. 
Other  States  have  been  invited  to  join  and  it  is  pos- 
sible that  before  the  rebuttal  in  the  federal  commis- 
sion case  begins  more  will  be  enrolled  as  members. 

Members    of    Associated    States    Opposing    Pittsburgh 
Plus 

State  Commissions 

Illinois — Hon.  B.  F.  Baker,  Kewanee.  chairman ;  Senator 
John  T.  Denvir,  Chicago,  vice-chairman ;  Hon.  Robert 
Scholes,  Peoria,  secretary ;  Senator  Randolph  Boyd,  Galva ; 
Hon.  J.  E.  McMackin,  Salem ;  Hon.  Burton  P.  Peek,  Moline ; 
Hon.   S.  H.  Thompson.  Quincy. 

Iowa — Governor  N.  E.  Kendall,  Attorney-General  Ben.  J. 
Gibson. 

Minnesota — Governor  J.  A.  O.  Preus,  Attorney-General 
Clifford  L.  Hilton. 

Wisconsin — Governor  J.  J.  Blaine,  Attorney-General  Her- 
man L.  Ekern. 

Directors-at-Large 

Florida — Governor  Gary  A.  Hardee,  Attorney-General 
Uivers  Butord. 

Georgia — rGovernor  Clifford  Walker.  Attorney-General 
George   M.   Napier. 

Idaho — Attorney-General  A.  H.  Conner. 

South  Dakota — Governor  W.  H.  McMaster,  Attorney- 
General  Buell  P.  Jones. 

Indiana — Governor  W.  T.  McCray,  Attorney-General  U.  S. 
Leash. 

Kansas— Governor  Jonathan  M.  Davis. 
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Kentucky — Governor  Edwin  P.  Morrow,  Attorney-General 
Thomas  B.  McGregor. 

Michigan — Governor  Alex  J.  Groesbeok,  Attorney-General 
Andrew  B.  Dougherty. 

Missouri — Governor  A.  M.  Hyde,  Attorney-General  Jesse 
W.  Barrett 

Montana — Governor  Joseph  M.  Dixon. 

North  Dakota— Governor  R.  A.  Nestos,  Attorney-General 
George  F.  Shafer. 


Nebraska— Attorney-General  O.   G.   Spellman. 

Nevada — Governor  M.  A.  Diskin. 

New  Mexico — Hon.  Jose  A.  Baca,  acting  governor;  As- 
sistant Attorney-General.  J.  W.  Armstrong. 

Oklahoma — Attorney-General  George  F.  Short. 

The  subject  of  "Pittsburgh  plus"  will  also  be  dis- 
cussed at  a  conference  of  the  governors  of  all  the  States 
which  will  be  held  at  West  Baden,  Ind.,  Oct.  18  and  19. 


SALVAGING  WASTE  MATERIAL 


Detroit  Company  Adds  to  Profits  by  Reclaiming 
Steel  from  Scrap  Piles 

Reclamation  of  steel  from  the  scrap  pile,  such  steel 
to  be  remanufactured  into  toys  and  other  articles  in- 
stead of  being  sold  for  re-melting  purposes,  has  proved 
such  a  profitable  enterprise  for  the  Velick  Scrap  Iron 
&  Machinery  Co.,  Detroit,  that  it  has  organized  a  sub- 
sidiary company,  the  Steel  Materials  Co.,  which  will 
make  a  business  of  salvaging  material  that  can  be  used 
for  manufacturing  purposes. 

Sheet  metal  scrap  has  proved  to  be  a  profitable 
soure  of  reclaimable  material.  Ordinarily  most  of  the 
sheet  metal  scrap  produced  in  the  manufacture  of 
stampings  is  bundled  and  sold  to  steel  plants  to  be  re- 
nielted  in  the  open-hearth  furnace.  Some  of  the  De- 
troit plants  produce  large  quantities  of  sheet  steel  scrap 
and  much  of  this,  particularly  that  coming  from  auto- 
mobile body  plants  and  stove  plants,  contains  pieces 
large  enough  for  use  in  making  other  products. 

Good  Profit  in  Salvaged  Sheets 

After  a  section  for  an  automobile  body,  for  example, 
is  cut  from  a  sheet,  pieces  several  inches  long  and  wide 
can  be  salvaged  from  the  resulting  scrap.  This  scrap 
on  reaching  the  scrap  yard  of  the  Velick  company  is 
looked  over  and  pieces  that  are  large  enough  are  cut 
off  on  a  small  shear  and  sorted  according  to  gages  and 
class  of  material.  It  is  stated  that  as  much  as  75  per 
cent  of  some  of  the  sheet  steel  scrap  can  be  salvaged 
and  that  a  laborer  can  shear  two  tons  of  reclaimable 
pieces  of  this  material  at  a  cost  of  ?2.50  a  ton.  The 
cost  of  salvaging  this  scrap  and  delivering  it  to  a  cus- 
tomer is  placed  at  $7  to  ?8  a  ton  and  it  is  stated  that 
the  material  brings  from  $20  to  $30  a  ton  delivered. 
Sheet  stampings  that  are  left  after  the  salvaging  are 
bundled  in  the  usual  way. 

The  salvaged  material  is  sold  to  small  stamping 
plants  and  is  used  mostly  for  the  manufacture  of  toys. 
As  the  scrap  is  in  varying  sizes,  samples  are  submitted 
to  the  prospective  customer  to  show  him  the  range  of 
sizes  so  thafr^he  can  determine  whether  he  can  use  the 
material  in  making  his  product.  One  toy  manufacturer 
purchases  the  salvaged  pieces  of  sheet  steel  in  carloads. 
The  Steel  Materials  Co.  will  install  stamping  presses 
and  manufacture  from  sheet  scrap  blanks  for  various 
parts  according  to  a  customer's  specifications  and  these 
blanks  will  be  shipped  to  the  buyer's  plant  for  the 
forming  operations.  The  company  will  also  make  vari- 
ous products  from  the  stamping  scrap.  Among  the 
sheet  scrap  that  it  is  receiving  are  discs  about  8  in. 
in  diameter  that  are  produced  as  scrap  in  stamping 
disc  clutches  for  automobiles.  These  discs  are  being 
formed  into  plates  for  building  stanchions. 

Bolts  and  Nuts  Also  Reclaimed 

Bolts,  nuts  and  rivets  in  sizable  lots  reach  the  yard 
as  scrap.  These  are  rolled  in  tumbling  barrels  to  take 
o<f  the  rust  after  which  they  are  oiled  and  look  about 
as  good  as  new.  Scrap  pipe  is  being  converted  into 
nipples  and  couplings.  Old  boiler  tubes  4  in.  in  diam- 
eter are  being  converted  into  building  stanchions  in- 
stead of  being  sold  as  busheling  scrap.  These  are  first 
straightened  after  they  are  bent,  then  they  are  put  in 
long  tumbling  barrels  to  take  off  the  rust  after  which 
they  are  cut  to  length  and  dip  painted. 

The  Velick  company  conveys  scrap  from  the  various 
Detroit  producers'  plants  in  a  fleet  of  54  trailers  of  5 
ton  capacity  built  by  the  Detroit  Trailer  Co.  These 
trailers  are  left  at  the  plant  to  be  loaded  and  are  hauled 
away  by  trucks  that  leave  empty  trailers,  a  truck  haul- 


ing two  loaded  trailers.  The  trailers  have  bodies  lO 
ft.  long  and  3  ft.  high  and  the  sides  and  ends  may  be 
pried  out  for  convenience  in  unloading  material.  A 
special  locking  device  is  provided  to  prevent  the  sides 
and  ends  from  bulging  out  at  the  top  when  the  truck 
is  loaded.  This  method  of  leaving  trailers  at  plants 
to  be  loaded  with  scrap  as  produced  has  been  adopted 
by  several  Detroit  scrap  dealers  and  has  proved  a  con- 
venience to  scrap  producing  plants  and  altogether  ap- 
pears to  be  a  very  satisfactory  transportation  method 
when  applied  to  plants  that  produce  scrap  in  large 
quantities. 


Pipe  Rate  Not  Unreasonable 

Washington,  Oct.  16. — In  a  tentative  report  an- 
nounced last  week.  Examiner  Henry  C.  Keene  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  held  that  rates  on 
pipe  from  McKeesport,  Pittsburgh,  Woodlawn  and  El- 
wood  City,  Pa.,  Lorain  and  Youngstown,  Ohio,  and 
Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  to  Taft,  Cal.,  are  not  unreasonable 
or  prejudicial.  He  consequently  recommended  dismissal 
of  a  complaint  filed  against  these  rates  by  the  Standard 
Oil  Co.  of  California.  Combinations  on  Chicago  and 
Bakersfield,  Cal.,  of  $1.50  from  McKeesport,  Pitts- 
burgh, Woodlawn,  Elwood  City  and  Wheeling,  $1.48 
from  Youngstown,  and  $1.45  from  Lorain  are  now 
applicable  to  Taft. 

The  complaint  was  directed  against  rates  on  pipe 
prevailing  since  Feb.  5,  1921,  up  to  the  present  time. 
It  was  contended  that  the  rates  are  unreasonable  to 
the  extent  that  they  exceed  transcontinenal  rates  on 
pipe  from  corresponding  points  of  origin  to  other  Cali- 
fornia destinations,  including  Bakersfield. 


Temperatures      Encountered      in      Charcoal 

Furnace    Practice 

Data  collected  from  six  charcoal  iron  furnaces  have 
been  studied  by  technologists  of  the  Minneapolis  experi- 
ment station  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  Department  of 
the  Interior,  in  the  preparation  of  a  report  on  the  tem- 
peratures encountered  in  charcoal  furnace  practice. 
Temperature  readings  on  the  slag,  metal  and  tuyeres 
have  been  tabulated  for  comparison  vnth  similar  obser- 
vations on  fifty-one  coke  furnaces.  A  material  balance 
for  each  furnace  is  under  way.  The  small  slag  volume 
in  charcoal  practice  leads  to  some  interesting  con- 
clusions regarding  the  effect  on  slag  temperature  pro- 
duced by  changes  in  the  proportion  of  total  slag  derived 
from  ash  in  the  fuel. 


The  decline  in  construction  volume  which  began 
June  continued  through  September,  according  to 
W.  Dodge  Corporation.  However,  the  September  drop 
from  August  was  only  3  per  cent.  This  year's  con- 
struction volume  to  date  in  the  36  Eastern  States  has 
amounted  to  $3,012,610,500.  Last  month's  record  for 
the  36  States  included  the  following  important  items: 
$111,906,000,  or  39  per  cent,  for  residential  buildings; 
$55,010,800,  or  19  per  cent,  for  public  works  and  utili- 
ties; $44,141,700,  or  15  per  cent,  for  business  build- 
ings; $38,059,300,  or  13  per  cent,  for  industrial  build- 
ings, and  $16,399,000,  or  5  per  cent,  for  educational 
buildings. 

R.  A.  Bull,  research  director,  Electric  Steel  Foun- 
ders Research  Group,  was  the  speaker  at  the  regular 
monthly  meeting  of  the  Pittsburgh  Foundrymen's  As- 
sociation at  the  General  Forbes  Hotel,  Monday  evening, 
Oct.  15.  His  subject  was  "Cooperation  as  a  Factor  in 
Making  Better  Castings  Cheaper." 
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Kxcliaii}?c  a  Factor — Buyers  Await  Lower  Prices  — 

Exjjort   Sales  Fair — September   Pig   Iron 

Proiluction  Higher 

Antwerp,  Belgium,  Sept.  29.— Nominal  domestic 
prices,  f.o.b.  cars,  producer's  works  are  as  follows  per 
metric  ton,  with  the  dollar  at  18.50  fr. 

Fr. 

Commercial   Iron  No.   2 700  or  J38.00 

Commercial   iron  No.   .1 775  or     42,00 

Commercial   Iron  No.   4 800  or     43.25 

Heavy  sheets   800  or     43.25 

Light  sheets    1,150  or     62.00 

Iron  bars   750  or     40.50 

Ralls 750  or     40.50 

Heavy  beams    725  or     39.20 

Rods    950  or     51.50 

Open-hearth  steel,  ordinary 760  or     41.00 

Rovmds   1,400  or     75.60 

Spring    steel 1,350  or     73.00 

Basic  Bessemer  ingots 560  or     30.20 

Blooms   600  or     32.40 

Billets     620   or     33.60 

Largets    640  or     34.60 

It  has  generally  been  expected  that  as  the  franc 
increased  in  value,  iron  and  steel  prices  would  decline 
and  buyers  have,  therefore,  refrained  from  purchasing 
except  for  immediate  requirements.  However,  the 
large  producers  are  fully  booked  up  to  the  end  of  the 
year  and  consequently  are  not  at  all  inclined  to  lower 
prices.  Instead  prices  have  been  firm  and  generally 
have  been  maintained  at  the  same  level,  except  for 
slight  concessions  by  a  few  works  that  had  not  yet 
sufficient  tonnage  ahead.  British  importers  have  made 
several  firm  offers,  but  at  no  increase  in  sterling  prices. 
Such  business  was  not  accepted  considering  the  low 
price  this  would  mean  with  the  present  exchange  rate 
of  85  fr.  to  the  pound. 

Commercial  iron  seems  more  affected  than  most 
other  products,  transactions  in  No.  2  iron  being  re- 
ported at  as  low  as  675  fr.  or  $36.40.  There  is  keen 
competition  for  orders  among  the  large  works,  as 
domestic  business  is  not  heavy  and  export  orders  are 
at  present  extremely  scarce.  The  better  grades  of 
iron  are  firmer.  Only  a  few  works  have  accepted 
orders  for  No.  3  iron  at  low  prices  such  as  700  fr.  or 
$38.  The  current  quotation  is  750  to  775  fr.  or  $40.50 
to  $42. 

Business  in  steel  products  is  light.  In  order  to 
book  as  many  orders  as  formerly,  prices  would  have 
to  be  reduced  almost  proportionate  to  the  decline  in 
exchange.  Makers,  however,  are  firm  and  as  most 
mills  are  at  present  well  provided  with  orders,  prices 
will  probably  hold  at  about  the  present  level  until  the 
situation  is  again  normal.  Exporters  have  generally 
been  able  to  place  orders  with  works  not  yet  fully 
booked  at  prices  such  as  725  fr.,  f.o.b.  Antwerp  for 
iron  bars  ($39.20,  about  $1.50  under  the  nominal  domes- 
tic price)  and  700  fr.  f.o.b.  Antwerp  ($38),  for  beams 
comnared  with  a  domestic  quotation  of  725  to  750  fr., 
($39.20  to  $40.50).  Other  steel  products,  which  are  in 
greater  demand  are  firmer  and  prices  are  well  main- 
tained. 

In  August  there  were  39  blast  furnaces  in  operation, 
producing  about  200,000  tons  of  pig  iron  and  about 
210,000  tons  of  rough  steel.  This  is  an  increase  over 
previous  months.  The  production  of  castings  direct 
from  furnaces  was  5800  tons;  finished  steel  174,000 
tons,  and  finished  iron  17,500  tons. 

Pig  iron  is  quiet.  Furnaces  are  disposing  of  a  sat- 
isfactory tonnage  to  domestic  customers,  but  although 
no  large  lots  have  been  piled  it  has  been  necessary  to 
reduce  prices.  The  ruling  price  for  No.  3  is  460  to 
475  fr.,  $24.80  to  $25.20  per  metric  ton  delivered  to 
consumer's  works,  or  f.o.b.  Antwerp.  Lorrain  foundry 
No.  3,  high  phosphorous  is  also  plentiful  at  about  the 
same  prices.  Only  Luxemburg  makers  ar»  maintain- 
ing higher  quotations,  as  they  are  facing  a  coke  short- 
age and  unless  arrivals  from  Germany  increase  several 
furnaces  may  be  blown  out.  The  same  situation  pre- 
vails in  Luxemburg,  iron  and  steel  products,  so  that 
contrary  to  the  usual  situation  Luxemburg  mills  for 
offering  on  the  Belgian  market  small  quantities  at 
higher  prices  than  French  or  Belgian  works.  At  one 
time  it   was   thought  that  pig   iron   makers   would  be 


compelled  to  reduce  prices  drastically  as  the  rate  of 
exchange  declined  to  80  fr.  to  the  pound  sterling.  The 
Middlesbrough  makers  had,  in  the  meantime,  reduced 
their  prices  so  that  this  grade  of  iron,  equal  to  the 
best  Belgian  brand,  was  offered  at  about  104s.  c.i.f. 
Antwerp,  nearly  416  fr.  per  ton,  or  about  434  fr.,  de- 
livered, $23.40.  Later  the  rate  of  exchange  improved 
so  that,  this  grade  of  pig  iron  is  now  costing  about 
440  fr.  at  Antwerp. 

Good  tonnages  of  British  hematite  have  been  placed 
in  Belgium,  notwithstanding,  reductions  by  Belgian  and 
French  makers  as  a  result  of  declining  exchange.  The 
British,  French  and  Belgian  prices  are  nearly  the 
same. 

Basic  Bessemer  iron  is  quoted  at  445  to  450  fr., 
$24.20.  No  large  quantities,  however,  are  available 
and  Belgian  producers  are  even  buying  large  quantities 
from  Lorrain  works  to  supply  customers. 

The  coal  market  is  satisfactory  with  demand  heavy 
and  prices  going  still  higher  principally  because  of  high- 
er wages.  Coke  prices  are  not  much  changed.  The  pro- 
duction in  August  was  nearly  365,000  metric  tons. 
Arrivals  from  Germany,  although  not  sufficient,  have 
been  larger  than  were  expected.  About  112,000  tons 
of  coal  was  imported  from  the  Ruhr  during  the  first 
20  days  of  September,  including  about  22,000  tons  of 
coke. 


Truscon  Steel  Co.  Anniversary 

Officials  and  employees  of  the  Truscon  Steel  Co., 
fabricating  interest  of  Youngstown,  will  observe  on 
Oct.  23  the  twentieth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of 
the  business.  A  "family"  meeting  will  be  held,  when 
a  message  delivered  by  President  Julius  Kahn  will  be 
broadcasted  to  the  company's  agents  throughout  the 
country.  The  Truscon  Employees'  Relief  Association 
will  be  formed  at  this  time,  for  the  benefit  of  plant 
workers  who  become  sick  or  disabled. 

Another  feature  of  the  anniversary  will  be  the 
launching  of  a  vigorous  three-months'  sales  campaign, 
under  the  direction  of  C.  I.  Auten,  manager  of  the 
steel  building  department;  W.  C.  Conger,  manager  of 
the  hy-rib  and  lath  department  and  M.  T.  Clark,  man- 
ager of  the  sash  department. 

President  Kahn  states  the  company  was  formed  20 
years  ago  with  an  initial  capital  of  $200,000,  and  a 
"handful  of  employees,"  The  original  plant  was  lo- 
cated in  Detroit. 


Hearing  of  Assigned  Car  Cases 

Washington,  Oct.  16. — Protests  made  by  iron  and 
steel  and  other  interests  owning  private  cars  have  re- 
sulted in  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  enter- 
ing an  order  reopening  the  assigned  coal  car  cases. 
Oct.  22  has  been  fixed  as  the  date  for  hearing  evidence 
and  further  arguments,  which  will  take  place  in  Wash- 
ington under  the  direction  of  Commissioner  Aitchison. 
Meanwhile  the  effective  date  of  the  decision  in  this  case 
has  again  been  postponed,  this  time  to  Dec.  1. 


Sizer  Steel  Corporation  plants  at  Buffalo  and  Syra- 
cuse, N.  Y.,  will  be  operated  until  Dec.  31  under  author- 
ization of  Federal  Judge  John  M.  Hazel,  Buffalo,  who 
signed  an  order  on  Oct.  10  whereby  receivers  may  issue 
certificates  for  $50,000  to  be  used  for  this  purpose. 
The  corporation  went  into  receivership  July  3,  when 
liabilities  were  reported  at  $2,000,000,  about  75  per  cent 
of  which  was  in  secured  mortgages.  At  that  time  Pres- 
ident C.  B.  Porter  and  S.  F.  Hancock,  a  Syracuse 
lawyer,  were  named  receivers. 


Standard  couplings  for  hose  connections  in  fighting 
fire  are  now  in  use  in  about  one-fourth  of  all  the  towns 
in  the  United  States.  The  value  of  the  standardiza- 
tion was  demonstrated  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Na- 
tional Fire  Waste  Council  in  Washington  by  Maj.  J.  H. 
Howland,  engineer  of  the  National  Board  of  Fire  Un- 
derwriters, assisted  by  the  Bureau  of  Standards  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce. 
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SHIPMENTS  STILL  HEAVY 


New     Buying     Falls     Short  —  Railroad 
Demand  Leads 


Price    Concessions    on    Various    Products — 
Large  New  Structural  Projects 

The  steel  market  shows  substantially  the  same 
cross-currents  that  have  been  recognized  for  six 
weeks  or  more.  Consumption  is  somewhat  less, 
though  still  heavy;  shipments  from  mills  are  well 
in  excess  of  new  orders;  and  there  is  yielding  in 
finished  steel  prices,  though  rarely  in  plates,  shapes 
or  bars.  On  the  favorable  side  is  the  prospect  of 
good  equipment  orders  from  the  railroads,  sustained 
building  demand  and  unusual  November-December 
building  of  automobiles. 

Last  week  the  expected  renewal  of  car  buying 
was  encouraging.  Car  builders  now  say  that  this 
is  not  likely  to  come  before  the  first  of  the  year, 
the  price  of  car  steel  being  an  undetermined  factor. 
This  week  several  lai-ge  locomotive  inquiries  have 
come  up,  including  80  for  the  Missouri  Pacific  and 
39  for  the  Loui-sville  &  Nashville.  These,  with 
lots  for  the  Southern  Pacific,  B.  &  0.  and  Pennsyl- 
vania, make  a  total  close  to  200. 

Reports  of  large  bar  inquiries  for  the  Ford 
Motor  Co.  and  for  other  Detroit  buyers  have  been 
given  prominence  but  these  are  only  in  line  with 
automobile  plant  schedules  already  announced. 

Apart  from  the  banking  of  two  blast  furnaces 
at  Joliet,  111.,  the  Steel  Corporation's  operations  are 
unchanged.  Independent  producers  are  under 
rather  than  over  the  70  per  cent  mark. 

An  indication  that  the  heavy  shipments  of  lead- 
ing mills  in  the  past  two  months  have  given  some 
buyers  more  steel  than  they  need  is  the  cropping 
up  of  resale  business  here  and  there  at  less  than 
current  mill  prices.  The  bar  market  has  furnished 
a  number  of  examples. 

In  warehouse  business  in  the  Central  West 
weakness  has  developed  from  the  same  cause, 
jobbers  having  gone  $2  a  ton  below  recent  prices 
on  plates,  shapes  and  bars. 

A  5  per  cent  reduction  in  nuts  and  bolts,  effec- 
tive Oct.  13,  has  been  made  by  one  large  Central 
Western  maker. 

At  Chicago  inquiries  for  tie  plates,  spikes  and 
bolts  are  large.  The  distribution  of  the  Missouri 
Pacific  rail  order  gives  14,000  tons  to  Chicago, 
10,000  tons  to  the  Colorado  mill  and  8000  tons  to 
Ensley,  Ala. 

The  sheet  market  continues  to  show  that  vari- 
ous mills  are  making  concessions  because  they 
need  orders,  but  the  September  orders  booked  by 
independent  mills  reporting  to  the  statistical  as- 
sociation were  107,000  tons  more  than  in  August, 
last  month's  total  being  223,000  tons.  For  the 
first  month  since  March  sales  were  in  excess  of 
shipments. 

Large  consumption  continues  in  fabricated 
.steel.  While  the  week's  bookings  dropped  to 
10,000  tons,  fresh  projects  calling  for  75,000  tons 


appeared,  over  two-thirds  in  the  New  York  metro- 
politan district. 

American  chances  are  considered  good  for  sup- 
plying the  Chilean  State  Railways  with  16,500 
tons  of  100-lb.  rails  and  accessories  on  which  bids 
will  be  taken  Nov.  27.  The  purchases  of  two  years 
ago  were  made  in  Germany.  A  10,000-ton  rail 
order  for  China  has  just  been  booked  by  Belgium. 

Prices  for  semi-finished  steel  have  a  range  of 
about  $2.50  a  ton,  as  indicated  by  $40  to  $42.50 
for  rerolling  billets  and  $45  to  $47.50  for  forging 
billets,  with  smaller  deviations  from  the  $42.50 
contract  price  for  sheet  bars. 

Cleveland  reports  a  5000-ton  sheet  bar  inquiry 
from  Japan  and  a  Chicago  mill  has  booked  3000 
tons  of  black  and  galvanized  sheets  for  Tokyo. 

Domestic  cast-iron  pipe  manufacturers  lost  the 
4000-ton  order  at  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  to  the  French 
plant  at  Pont-a-Mousson.  Shipment  will  be  made 
through  the  Panama  Canal.  Business  has  been  so 
good  with  all  the  pipe  foundries  that  this  single 
contract  will  not  be  missed,  but  it  shows  that  Con- 
tinental competition  is  to  be  reckoned  with  at  any 
time. 

Weakness  of  Southern  pig  iron  is  most  pro- 
nounced at  points  distant  from  Birmingham,  as 
shown  by  a  quotation  of  $19,  Birmingham,  or  $2 
below  the  recent  price  made  to  a  Western  company 
which  was  able  to  obtain  a  still  lower  delivered 
price  on  Northern  iron.  Buffalo  iron  has  receded 
to  a  basis  of  $22  and  eastern  Pennsylvania  to  $23, 
and  the  market  is  not  firm  at  the  new  quotations. 
Owing  to  the  almost  entire  absence  of  transactions 
at  Pittsburgh,  prices  are  untested.  Numerous  mer- 
chant furnace  operators  are  considering  the  ad- 
visability of  an  early  blowing  out. 

The  scrap  market  is  extremely  weak  in  nearly 
all  centers,  the  latest  declines  ranging  from  50c. 
to  $2  per  ton. 

In  spite  of  recent  curtailment  of  Connellsville 
coke  output,  supply  still  exceeds  demand,  and  spot 
coke  has  sold  down  to  $3.75.  More  ovens  are  going 
out  and  the  decline  seems  about  at  an  end. 

Pig  iron  at  $23.54,  according  to  The  Iron  Age 
composite  price,  is  nearly  $7  below  the  figure  one 
year  ago  and  is  at  the  lowest  point  in  17  months. 


Pittsburgh 

Shipments    of    Steel    Products    Still    Exceed 

Orders — Pig  Iron  Prices  Not  Tested 

Pittsburgh,  Oct.  16. — While  steel  orders  in  a  num- 
ber of  directions  have  shown  some  increase  numeri- 
cally in  the  past  week,  they  have  not  been  sufficiently 
large  individually  to  materially  defer  the  time  when 
most  maViufacturers  must  seek  business  to  maintain 
economic  plant  operations.  Shipments  of  practically  all 
products  still  are  running  well  ahead  of  incoming  or- 
ders. Demand  for  standard  pipe  holds  up  remark- 
ably well  and  makers  of  tin  plate  are  well  supplied 
with  business,  but  otherwise  matters  are  quiet  not- 
withstanding the  recent  announcement  of  railroad  pro- 
grams for  buying  rolling  stock,   and  reports   that  the 
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A  Comparison  of  Prices 

Advances  Over  the  Previous  Week  in   Heavy  Type,  Declines  in   Italics 
At   date,  one  week,   one  niontli,  and  one  year  previous 

For  Early  Delivery 


...      ,                                                Oct.  li;.  Oct.  D,   Sept.  18.  Oct.  17, 

TlS    Iron,   r,  I    i;n.ss  Ton:        192s  1923  1923  1922 

No.    "\      I  ii  I  <.i-  i.lM.if....  «24.26  $24.76  $26.26  $33.14 

No.   ■:.   \                         '■■■ 24.00  24.00  25.00  32.50 

No.  :',                        '      I  lit...     2i.05  25.05  26.05  31.55 

No.    :'     I      :■    .1.1:     Alat.     20.00  21.00  22.00  27.50 

No.   l'    i-uihIiv     .iM.ifo'..    25.00  25.00  27.00  31.00 

Basic.    ,1.  IM.    casl.rn    Ta.  .    24.50  24.50  25.00  29.50 

Basic,    Valley    furnace 24.00  24.00  25.00  30.00 

Valley  B.sscmer,  del.  P'gh.    26.76  27.26  28.26  35.27 

Malleable   Chicago' 25.00  25.00  27.00  31.00 

Malleable    Valley 2i).50  24.00  24.50  33.00 

Gray  forge,  Pittsburgh 25.26  25.26  25.76  32.77 

L.  S.  charcoal,   Chicago...    30.04  30.04  32.15  36.15 

Ferromanganese,  furnace.  .110.00  110.00  110.00  67.50 

Rails,   Billets,  Etc.,   Per  Gross  Ton  : 

O.-h.  rails,  heavy,  at  mill.  .$43.00  $43.00  $43.00  $43.00 

Bess,  billets,  Pittsburgh...    40.00  40.00  42.50  40.00 

O.-h.   billets.   Pittsburgh...    40.00  40.00  42.50  40.00 

O.-h.    sheet    bars,   P'gh 42.50  42.50  42.50  40.00 

Forging  billets,  base,  P'gh.   47.50  47.50  47.50  45.00 

O.-h.  billets,  Phila 45.17  45.17  47.67  45.17 

Wire    rods,    Pittsburgh 51.00  51.00  51.00  45.00 

Cents  Cents  Cents  Cents 

Skelp,   gr.   steel.  P'gh,   lb..      2.40  2.40  2.40  2.00 

Light  rails  at  mill 2.25  2.15  2.15  2.00 

Finished   Iron   and   Steel, 

Per  Lb.  to  Large  Buyers:        Cents  Cents  Cents  Cents 

Iron   bars,    Philadelphia,..      2.67  2.67  2.67  "   2.475 

Iron   bars,    Chicago 2.40  2.35  2.40  2.50 

Steel   bars,    Pittsbuigh 2.40  2.40  2.40  2.00 

Steel    bars,    Chicago 2.50  2.50  2.50  2.10 

Steel    bars.    New    York 2.74  2.74  2.74  2.34 

Tank    plates.    Pittsburgh..      2.50  2.50  2.50  2.15 

Tank  plates.   Chicago 2.60  2.60  2.60  2.30 

Tank    plates.    New    York.  .      2.84  2.84  2.84  2.34 

Beams,     Pittsburgh 2.50  2.50  2.50  2.00 

Beams,   Chicago    2.60  2.60  2.60  2.20 

Beams,   New  York 2.84  2.84  2.84  2.34 

Steel  hoops,  Pittsburgh ...  .      3.15  3.15  3.15  2.90 

•The  average  switching  charge  for  delivery   to  foundries 
in  the  Chicago  district  is  61c.  per  ton. 

tSilicon,    1.75    to   2.25.      ^Silicon,  2.25   to  2.75. 

The  prices  in  the  above  table  are  for  domestic  delivery  an 


m.P..t«    \Tils   and   Wirp          Oct.  16,  Oct.  9,  Sept.  18,  Oct.  17, 

snens.  .>aiis  ana  wire,         1923  1923  1923  1922 

I'tr  Lb.  to  Luryv  Buyers:         Cents  Cents  Cents  Cents 

Sheets,  black.  No.  28,  P'gh.     3.75  3.75  3.75  3.50 

Sheets,  galv..  No.   28,  P'gh.     5.00  5.00  5.00  4.50 

Sheets,   blue  an'l'd,   9  &  10     3.00  3.00  3.00  2.60 

Wire  nails,  Pittsburgh 3.00  3.00  3.00  2.70 

Plain   wire,   Pittsburgh 2.75  2.75  2.75  2.45 

Barbed  wire,   galv.,  P'gh..      3.80  3.80  3.80  3.35 

Tin  plate,  100-lb.  box,  P'gh.   $5.50  $5.50  $5.50  $4.75 

Old  Material,  Per  Gross  Ton  : 

Carwheels,    Chicago $in.iO  $18.00  $20.00  $25.00 

Carwheels,     Philadelphia. .    20.00  20.50  21.00  23.00 

Heavy    steel   scrap,   P'gh..    16.00  16.00  18.00  21.50 

Heavy  steel  scrap,  Phila.  .     IS.OO  16.00  16.50  18.00 

Heavy  steel  scrap,  Ch'go .  .     H.tO  14.50  16.25  18.50 

No.   1   cast,  Pittsburgh 19.S0  20.00  22.00  24.00 

No.    1    cast.   Philadelphia..    19.50  19.50  21.50  23.00 

No.  1  cast,  Ch'go  (net  ton)    19.00  19.00  20.00  21.00 

No.   1  RR.  wrot.  Phila 11.S0  19.00  20.00  22.00 

No.  1  RR.  wrot.  Ch'go  (net)     IS.OO  14.00  15.50  17.75 

Coke,    Connellsville,     Per  Net  Ton  at  Oven  : 

Furnace    coke,    prompt M.75  $4.00  $4.25  $10.00 

Foundry   coke,   prompt.  .  .  .      4.75          4.75  5.25  12.00 

Metals, 

Per  Lb.  to  Large  Buyers:        Cents  Cents  Cents  Cents 

Lake  copper.  New  York. .  .13.12 V2  13.00  14.00  14.12%' 

Electrolytic  copper,  refinery    i2.62%  12.75  13.371/2  13.62% 

Zinc,   St.   Louis 6.30          6.30  6.45          6.85 

Zinc,   New  York 6.65  6.65  6.80          7.20 

Lead,    St.    Louis 6.60  6.65  6.80          6.35 

Lead,    New  York 6.85  6.85  7.12%      6.65 

Tin  (Straits),  New  York.  .     il.SO  42.25  41.50   '  34.50 

Antimony   (Asiatic),  N.  Y.     7.50  7.50  7.50  6.75     . 
do  not  necessarily  apply  to  export  businesss.                                "" 


Composite  Price  Oct.  16,  1923,  Finished  Steel,  2.775c.  Per  Lb. 


Based  on  prices  of  steel  bars,^ 
beams,  tank  plates,  plain  wire,  I 
open-hearth  rails,  black  pipe  j 
and  black  sheets  J 


(  Oct,       9,   1923,  2.775c. 

)  Sept.    18,   1923,  2.775c. 

]  Oct.     17,   1922,  2.460c. 

<-10-year  pre-war  average,  1.689c. 


Composite  Price  Oct.  16,  1923,  Pig  Iron,  $23.54  Per  Gross  Ton 


Based  on  average  of  basic  and  foundry] 
irons,  the  basic  being  Valley  quotation,  I 
the  foundry  an  average  of  Chicago,  1 
Philadelphia  and  Birmingham  J 


Oct.       9,   1923, 

Sept.    18,   1923, 

Oct.     17,   1922, 

O-year  pre-war  average. 


$23.79 
25.04 
30.27 
15.72 


Ford  Motor  Co.  is  negotiating  for  a  large  tonnage  of 
automobile    steel   with   the    Carnegie    Steel    Co. 

Published  quotations  remain  practically  where  they 
have  been  for  several  weeks  past,  but  this  cannot  be 
presented  a.?  evidence  of  strength,  since  there  are  suffi- 
cient deviations,  notably  in  sheets,  to  warrant  the  sug- 
gestion that  buyers  are  having  more  to  say  about  sell- 
ing prices  than  was  recently  the  case.  Weakness  in  the 
primary  materials  is  still  unchecked.  As  low  as  $3.7.'5 
has  been  done  on  furnace  coke,  while  a  continued  lack 
of  interest  on  the  part  of  melters  is  reflected  in  further 
declines  in  scrap  iron  and  steel  prices.  There  has  been 
one  sale  of  basic  iron  at  $22,  Valley  furnace,  this 
through  a  middleman,  believed  to  have  sold  the  market 
short  to  this  extent,  and  while  producers  are  not  willing 
to  go  that  low,  their  asking  price  of  $24  on  this  grade 
does  not  appear  to  be  obtainable.  The  market  is  at  least 
50c.  a  ton  lower  on  malleable  and  Bessemer. 

Steel  works  operations  in  this  and  nearby  districts 
are  holding  at  about  the  recent  gait,  with  the  Carnegie 
Steel  Co.  operating  close  to  90  per  cent  of  ingot  ca- 
pacity and  the  independents  about  70  per  cent. 


Pig  Iron. — It  is  doubtful  whether  trading  ever  be- 
fore was  so  nearly  at  a  standstill  as  it  has  been  in  the 
past  week.  Even  the  small  lot  tonnages  of  foundry 
iron,  which  come  out  in  all  kinds  of  markets  have  been 
exceedingly  few.  There  has  been  practically  no  demand 
for  the  steel  making  grades  and  just  where  prices  actu- 
ally are  puzzles  even  those  most  actively  identified  with 
the  trade.  No.  2  foundry  and  basic  iron  still  are  quoted 
at  $24,  Valley  furnace,  but  no  business  has  developed 
at  that  level.  This  is  not  surprising  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  Valley  furnaces  now  are  having  stiffer  competition 
from  outside  furnaces  with  more  favorable  freight 
rates  to  destination  points  and  an  inclination  on  the 
part  of  the  latter  to  go  to  prices  at  which  sales  can  be 
made.  Foundry  iron  has  been  bought  at  the  equivalent 
of  $23  to  $23.50,  Valley  furnace,  and  so  long  as  iron 
is  available  that  low  the  quotation  of  the  Valley  fur- 
naces is  mostly  an  asking  price.  We  note  a  sale  of  100 
tons  of  No.  3  foundry  at  $23.50,  Valley  furnace,  but  it  is 
doubtful  if  that  price  could  be  repeated.  We  reduce  our 
quotation  of  Bessemer  iron  to  a  minimum  of  $25,  Valley 
furnace,  as  that  price  recently  was  quoted  on  a  small  in- 
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quiry.  There  is  considerable  pressure  to  sell  malleable 
iron  and  very  low  prices  have  been  quoted.  This  grade 
has  been  offered  at  $23.50,  Valley  furnace,  without 
takers.  A  small  lot  of  low  phosphorus  iron  has  been 
sold  at  $30,  Valley  furnace. 

We  quote  Valley  furnace,  the  freight  rate  for  de- 
livery to  the  Cleveland  or  Pittsburgh  district  being 
$1.76  per  gross  ton: 

Basic $24.00 

Bessemer    $25.00  to  25.50 

Gray  forge   23.50 

No.  2  foundry 24.00 

No.  3  foundry 23.50 

Malleable   23.50 

I  Low  phosphorus,    copper  free 30.00 

Ferroalloys. — Activity  still  is  lacking  in  ferroalloys 
in  this  market,  although  domestic  producers  claim  to 
have  taken  a  few  small  tonnages  of  ferromanganese 
for  early  delivery  and  that  a  few  first  quarter  of  1924 
contracts  have  been  entered,  all  at  §110,  Atlantic  sea- 
board. British  producers  still  are  quoting  $117.50,  but 
sales  at  that  figure  are  out  of  the  question,  with  do- 
mestic material  so  much  cheaper  and  seemingly  the 
only  reason  why  British  producers  have  not  reduced 
the  price  is  the  expectation  that  settlement  of  the 
Ruhr  situation  will  mean  a  strong  continental  Euro- 
pean demand.  Quotations  on  spiegeleisen  are  un- 
changed, but  it  is  well  established  that  the  higher 
figure  is  hard  to  obtain,  except  possibly  on  small  ton- 
nages. Interest  in  50  per  cent  ferrosilicon  still  is  low 
and  prices  are  indeterminate  because  there  are  so  few 
sales.     Prices  are  given  on  page  1085. 

Semi-Finished  Steel. — There  is  no  quotable  change  in 
prices.  The  undertone  of  the  market  is  soft,  since  ac- 
tivity in  finished  products,  notably  black  sheets,  is  not 
sufficient  to  produce  much  demand  and  specifications 
against  contracts  are  in  few  instances  up  to  the  usual 
quotas  of  the  nonintegrated  manufacturers.  It  is  in- 
timated that  less  than  $42.50,  Pittsburgh  or  Youngs- 
town,  is  being  done,  but  positive  evidence  is  lacking, 
although  if  there  is  a  substantial  basis  for  claims  that 
there  is  only  a  slender  margin  of  profit  for  the  sheet 
makers  who  buy  their  sheet  bars  with  sheets  at  current 
prices,  that  price  is  high  and  vdth  billets  and  slabs  to 
be  had  at  $40,  buyers  have  an  additional  argument  in 
favor  of  lower  prices,  especially  as  producing  costs  are 
pretty  nearly  the  same.  It  is  still  claimed  that  forging 
billets  are  fetching  $47.50  base.  The  skelp  market 
locally  is  untested  and  the  price  merely  nominal.  A 
slight  betterment  in  orders  for  wire  rod  products  is 
reflected  in  rod  orders  and  specifications  and  prices  are 
somewhat  steadier  than  they  have  been.  The  Carnegie 
Steel  Co.  maintains  the  recent  rate  of  ingot  production 
of  close  to  90  per  cent,  but  the  independent  rate  in  this 
and  nearby  districts  is  hardly  above  70  per  cent.  Some 
of  the  independent  steel  makers  recently  reduced 
sharply  their  ingot  mold  specifications;  this  ordinarily 
is  a  clear  forecast  of  what  is  ahead  in  steel  works 
operations.    Prices  are  given  on  page  1085. 

Plates. — The  Carnegie  Steel  Co.  has  a  fairly  sub- 
stantial backlog,  but  with  the  independents  shipments 
against  old  orders  considerably  exceed  fresh  purchases, 
and  the  need  of  orders  will  be  more  pressing  if  the  mills' 
schedules  are  to  be  kept  up.  We  note  no  shading  of 
the  regular  base  of  2.50c.  by  local  mills.  Prices  are 
given  on  page  1084. 

Wire  Products. — Some  manufacturers  are  doing 
well,  while  others  do  not  find  orders  to  be  coming 
along  as  well  as  recently.  The  more  general  condition 
of  business  is  that  both  jobbers  and  manufacturers 
are  placing  orders  rather  than  contracts,  the  idea 
being  to  keep  stocks  well  in  hand.  Prompt  deliveries 
are  being  promised  by  most  makers  on  practically  all 
products  and  so  long  as  there  is  no  immediate  pros- 
pect of  higher  prices,  the  incentive  to  large  forward 
buying  is  lacking.  Locally,  there  is  close  observance 
of  quoted  prices,  but  as  is  not  uncommon  in  markets 
like  the  present  one,  there  is  some  shading  by  Middle 
Western  makers  of  prices  of  coated  nails.  Bright  nail 
obligations  are  not  especially  heavy  just  now,  but  pro- 
duction keeps  up,  as  the  mills  are  not  carrying  big 
stocks  and  can  afford  to  add  to  them.  Prices  are  given 
on  page  1084. 


Steel  Rails.— Regular  producers  of  light  rails,  roll- 
ing them  from  new  steel,  still  insist  that  on  such  busi- 
ness as  they  are  getting,  the  price  is  2.25c.,  base.  It  is 
asserted  that  a  quotation  of  2.15c.,  base,  would  not 
bring  orders  in  competition  with  rerolled  light  rails, 
which  have  lately  sold  as  low  as  1.85c.,  base,  in  eastern 
Pennsylvania,  and  costs  do  not  permit  meeting  such  a 
price  by  new  steel  rail  makers. 

We    quote    light   rails   rolled    from    new   steel    at 

2.25c.    base     (25-lb.    to    45-lb.)  :    those    rolled    from 

old   rails,    1.85c.   to   2c.   base    (12-lb.   to   45-lb.),    f.o.b. 

mill;    standard    rails,    $43    per    gross    ton    mill,    for 

Bessemer  and  open-hearth   sections. 

Tubular  Goods. — Most  makers  of  steel  pipe  have 
enough  business  to  keep  them  running  at  a  relatively 
high  rate  over  the  remainder  of  the  year  and  there  is 
not  so  much  concern  over  the  current  lack  of  demand 
from  the  oil  industry  that  there  otherwise  might  be. 
Business  keeps  up  in  standard  pipe  in  good  shape  and 
reports  as  to  the  stocks  of  pipe  in  the  oil  producing 
sections  encourage  the  belief  that  the  mills  will  feel 
promptly  any  material  betterment  in  the  oil  situation. 
In  some  fields  it  is  said  that  refiners  now  are  taking  all 
oil  offered  instead  of  prorating  their  acceptances.  An- 
other favorable  indication  is  that  production  is  declin- 
ing in  the  gusher  fields.  The  supply  situation,  how- 
ever, still  is  unfavorable  to  any  immediate  increase  in 
drilling  operations.  Movement  of  standard  v?rought 
iron  pipe  is  good,  but  makers  are  more  dependent  upon 
new  orders  than  are  the  makers  of  this  class  of  steel 
pipe.  There  is  still  better  movement  in  boiler  tubes 
against  old  than  new  business.  Generally,  quotations 
are  well  observed  by  producers,  although  there  is  some 
shading  in  boiler  tubes.  Discounts  are  given  on  page 
1084. 

Sheets. — With  increasing  reports  of  price  cutting 
and  few  of  the  independent  manufacturers  making 
much  pretense  of  holding  out  for  3.85c.,  base,  for  black 
sheets,  buyers  are  encouraged  to  look  for  lower  prices 
on  all  finishes  and  to  move  cautiously  in  the  matter  of 
purchases.  The  leading  interest  now  is  taking  business 
for  early  delivery,  since  there  is  not  the  pressure  there 
was  a  short  time  ago  for  shipments  against  old  orders. 
This  company  last  week  operated  close  to  90  jver  cent 
of  its  sheet  mills  and  is  scheduled  at  that  rate  for  this 
week.  The  sheet  industry  as  a  whole  is  averaging 
about  70  per  cent.     Prices  are  given  on  page  1084. 

Tin  Plate. — New  features  are  lacking.  Production 
over  the  remainder  of  the  year  has  been  pretty  well 
spoken  for  and  the  attention  of  the  trade  is  directed 
toward  the  requirements  of  the  early  part  of  1924. 
Present  indications  point  to  a  big  demand,  and  unless 
there  is  a  drop  in  the  price  of  sheet  bars,  it  is  probable 
that  the  present  base  of  $5.50  per  base  box,  Pittsburgh, 
for  standard  cokes,  will  be  continued. 

Cold-Finished  Steel  Bars  and  Shafting. — Orders  are  | 
in  fairly  good  volume,  with  some  demand  now  appear-  i 
ing  from  the  textile  machinery  manufacturers,  but  no 
claim  is  made  that  new  business  is  equal  to  completed 
orders,  save  in  the  case  of  some  manufacturers  whose 
shipments  have  been  restricted  by  requests  for  later 
deliveries.  The  ofllicial  quotation  still  is  3.25c.,  base, 
Pittsburgh,  but  the  market  is  not  solid  in  all  consum- 
ing districts  at  that  figure;  indeed,  in  Detroit,  where 
competition  for  business  is  keen,  3c.,  base,  is  a  fairly 
common  price.  Ground  shafting  is  unchanged  at  3.65c., 
base,  f.o.b.  mill,  but  that  price  is  an  "official"  price. 

Iron  and  Steel  Bars.— A  fair  number  of  small  lot 
orders  for  steel  bars  are  coming  to  makers,  but  the 
aggregate  still  falls  considerably  short  of  making  good 
in  completed  business.  Mills  in  this  territory  are  hold- 
ing firmly  at  2.40c.  base  and  not  meeting  lower  equiva- 
lent prices  made  by  mills  in  other  districts.  There  is  no 
easing  in  iron  bar  prices. 

We  quote  soft  steel  bars,  rolled  from  billets,  at 
2.40c.  base :  bars  for  cold-flnishlng  of  screw  stock 
analysis,  $3  per  ton  over  base;  reinforcing  bars, 
rolled  from  billets,  2.40c.  base ;  refined  iron  bars, 
3.25c.  base.  In  carload  lots  or  more,  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh. 

Hot-Rolled  Flats. — This  line  is  extremely  slow  of 
sale  and  those  makers  holding  firmly  to  the  regular 
base  of  3.15c.  are  not  faring  very  well  in  the  distribu-    i 
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tion  of  such  business  as  is  coming  out.  That  base  im- 
plies a  price  of  3c.  for  rim  stoclc  and  hot-rolled  strips 
for  cold-rolling,  but  the  report  is  persistent  that  less 
than  3c.  is  being  done  on  rim  stock  and  on  the  wider 
sizes  of  strips.  Maintenance  of  3.15c.  base  as  a  price 
seems  to  be  due  to  a  belief  that  a  reduction  would  not 
create  business.    Prices  are  given  on  page  1084. 

Cold-Rolled  Strips. — Business  could  be  better,  but 
on  such  as  is  coming  out,  no  particular  difficulty  has 
been  experienced  by  local  makers  in  getting  the  quoted 
price  of  5c.,  base,  Pittsburgh. 

Structural  Material. — Structural  shops  in  this  dis- 
trict are  experiencing  the  lull  in  orders  common  to  this 
time  of  the  year,  and  their  bookings  are  running  en- 
tirely to  jobs  involving-  only  very  small  tonnages.  De- 
mands upon  the  mills  for  plain  material  are  corre- 
spondingly small,  and  very  prompt  deliveries  now  are 
promised  by  all  of  the  mills.  There  is  no  evidence  that 
the  regular  price  of  2.50c.  for  large  structural  shapes 
is  being  shaded  by  local  mills.  Prices  are  given  on  page 


Coke  and  Coal. — Although  there  has  been  a  consid- 
erable curtailment  of  the  Connellsville  production  of 
coke,  supplies  still  exceed  the  demand  and  sale  of  ihe 
surplus  is  possible  only  at  prices  which  it  is  claimed  are 
at  least  50c.  a  ton  below  actual  producing  costs.  Spot 
furnace  grade  is  quotable  this  week  from  $3.75  to  $4 
per  net  ton  at  oven,  and  spot  foundry  coke  at  from 
$4.75  to  $5.50.  There  is  a  belief  that  the  market  is 
close  to  a  bottom,  as  large  numbers  of  ovens  daily  are 
going  out  and  barring  further  blast  furnace  suspen- 
sions it  is  reported  the  coming  week  will  find  a  more 
nearly  even  balance  between  production  and  consump- 
tion. The  coal  market  is  as  weak  as  ever,  despite  ef- 
forts to  bring  about  a  better  relation  between  supply 
and  demand  through  curtailed  production.  Mine  run 
steam  coal  is  priced  anywhere  from  $1.50  for  West 
Virginia  coal  to  $2.15  from  mines  located  on  the  Pan- 
handle road.  Mine  run  coking  coal  takes  a  range  from 
$1.85  to  $2.25,  and  gas  grade  $2  to  $2.25.  Slack  grade 
coal  ranges  from  95c.  to  $1.25. 


Bolts,  Nuts  and  Rivets. — Conditions  still  are  favor- 
able to  buyers,  chiefly  because  there  are  so  many  makers 
who  want  a  share  of  the  passing  business  which  is  not 
sufficient  to  go  around.  Bolts  are  pretty  well  down 
to  GO  and  10  per  cent  off  list  for  large  machine  bolts, 
although  the  quotation  of  60  and  5  has  not  been  ofR- 
cially  withdrawn  by  makers  here.  Large  rivets  still 
are  quotable  at  $2.75  to  $3  base  per  100  lb.,  but  on  large 
orders  running  chiefly  to  one  size  as  low  as  $2.75  has 
been  done.     Prices  and  discounts  given  on  page  1084. 

Track  Supplies. — Much  irregularity  still  exists  in 
spike  prices,  notably  in  the  smaller  sizes,  but  local 
makers  still  insist  that  they  are  not  meeting  the  lower 
prices,  which  are  said  to  have  been  made  by  Eastern 
makers.  Few  inquiries  of  a  size  to  induce  price  con- 
cessions are  coming  out.    Prices  given  on  page  1084. 

Old  Material. — There  has  been  no  change  in  the 
attitude  of  consumers  toward  the  market  and  with  the 
steel  manufacturers  well  stocked  with  pig  iron  and 
looking  toward  a  period  of  lighter  steel  works  opera- 
tions, expectations  among  dealers  of  an  early  revival 
of  scrap  buying  are  fading.  Most  of  the  dealers  are 
working  for  lower  prices  in  an  effort  to  secure  cheap 
yard  material  and  with  the  consumers  largely  out  of 
the  market,  they  are  having  some  success  in  that  di- 
rection, since  in  the  lack  of  consumptive  buying  they 
make  the  prices  on  material  coming  out.  A  Pittsburgh 
district  steel  maker  is  reported  to  have  recently  paid 
about  $15.50  for  a  small  tonnage  of  compressed  sheet 
scrap,  but  ordinary  material  of  this  grade  cannot  now 
be  moved  above  quotations.  Foundry  grades  and  spe- 
cialties are  suffering  in  price  due  to  lack  of  demand. 
Norfolk  &  Western  Railway  will  take  bids  until  noon, 
Oct.  17,  on  25,561  gross  tons  of  scrap  iron  and  steel, 
the  list  including  12,000,000  lb.  of  old  car  wheels.  The 
huge  size  of  this  list  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  much 
material  offered  in  last  month's  list  could  not  be  sold 
at  a  satisfactory  price  and  was  withdrawn. 

We  quote  for  delivery  to  consumers'  mill  in  the 
Pittsburgh  and  other  districts  taking  the  Pittsburgh 
freight  rate  as  follows: 

Per  Gross  Ton 

Heavy   melting   steel $16.00 

No.   1  cast,  cupola  size 19.50  to    20.00 

Rails  for  rolling,  Newark  and 
Cambridge,  Ohio ;  Cumberland, 
Md. ;   Huntington,  W.   Va.,   and 

Franklin,    Pa 17.50  to    18.00 

Compressed  sheet  steel 14.50  to    15.00 

Bundled  sheets,  sides  and  ends..  13.00  to  13.50 
Railroad  knuckles  and  couplers.  .  20.50  to  21.00 
Railroad  coil  and  leaf  springs...  20.50  to  21.00 
Low  phosphorus  bloom  and  billet 

ends    21.50  to    22.00 

Low  phosphorus  plate   and   other 

material     20.50  to    21.00 

Railroad    malleable    19.00  to    19.50 

Steel  car   axles    19.00  to    19.50 

Cast   iron    wheels 18.00  to    18.50 

Rolled  steel  wheels 20.50  to    21.00 

Machine  shop  turnings 11.50  to    12.00 

Sheet    bar    crops     17.50  to    18.00 

Heavy   steel    axle    turnings 14.50  to    15.00 

Short   shoveling  turning.s 12.50  to    13.00 

Heavy    breakable    cast 17.00  to    17.50 

Stove    plate    14.00  to    14.50 

Cast  iron  borings 13.00  to    13.50 

No.    1    railroad    wrought 13.00  to    13.50 

No.    2    railroad    wrought 16.00 


Coke  Production  Declines 

Washington,  Oct.  16. — Production  of  coke  in  by- 
product ovens  continued  to  decline  slowly  during  Sep- 
tember, says  the  Geological  Survey.  The  total  output 
for  the  month  was  3,112,000  net  tons.  The  daily  out- 
put was  103,729  tons,  as  against  104,402  tons  in 
August,  a  decrease  of  0.7  per  cent.  Of  the  70  plants, 
65  were  in  operation  and  five  were  idle.  The  coke  pro- 
duced was  85.8  per  cent  of  the  present  capacity  of  all 
the  plants. 

Production  from  beehive  ovens  also  declined.  The 
month's  output  of  beehive  coke  is  estimated  at  1,373,000 
tons,  as  against  1,494,000  tons  in  August.  The  total 
output  from  both  types  of  ovens  declined  from  4,733,- 
000  to  4,485,000  tons. 

The  decreased  activity  in  coke  manufacture  reflected 
in  part  a  decline  in  the  output  of  pig  iron  and  steel,  in 
part  the  settlement  of  the  anthracite  strike. 


A  New  Electric  Steel  Furnace 
Holcroft  &  Co.,  Detroit,  have  recently  entered  the 
electric  steel  furnace  field  by  putting  on  the  market  a 
new  3-phase  furnace  for  steel  melting  and  refining.  It 
will  be  offered  in  sizes  from  100  lb.  for  laboratory  use 
up  to  10-ton  units  for  commercial  operations. 


The  Massachusetts  superior  court  has  authorized 
the  sale  of  Stevens-Duryea,  Inc.,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass., 
automobiles,  for  $450,000,  to  a  syndicate  headed  by  Ray 
M.  Owen,  New  York,  and  .including  Roy  Rainey,  who  is 
identified  with  coke  and  steel  industries.  The  syndi- 
cate ownership  dates  from  July  31.  It  has  not  com- 
pleted plans  but  will  continue  to  manufacture  automo- 
biles. The  plant  was  completed  early  in  1920,  and  com- 
prises 32  acres  and  approximately  250,000  sq.  ft.  manu- 
facturing space.  It  has  a  capacity  of  2000  cars  an- 
nually. Mr.  Owen  has  been  prominently  identified  in 
the  distribution  of  automobiles  during  the  past  twenty- 
five  years. 


The  Dominion  Alloy  Steel  Corporation,  Royal  Bank 
Building,  Toronto,  may  call  for  bids  next  month  for 
steel  for  foundation  work  for  the  proposed  plant  to 
be  erected  at  Sarnia,  Ont.  Engineering  work  will  be 
done  by  the  company's  own  engineers.  George  A. 
Simpson,  Charlton  Apartments,  Hamilton,  Ont,  is 
superintendent  of  building. 


Third-quarter  bookings  of  the  General  Electric  Co. 
declined  20  per  cent,  dropping  from  $84,249,710,  for 
the  previous  quarter,  to  $65,483,549.  This  compares 
with  $58,914,620  in  thq  third  quarter  of  1922.  For  the 
nine  months  ended  Sept.  30  orders  amounted  to  $229,- 
747,304,  against  $176,171,194  in  the  like  period  of  1922. 
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Steel   Bookings   Show   Some    Improvement — 
Pig  Iron  Market  \^'eak 

Chicago,  Oct.  16.— Prospective  railroad  buying  con- 
tinues to  be  the  chief  point  of  interest  in  the  niarlset. 
The  Pennsylvania  is  in  the  market  for  200,000  tons  of 
rails  and  the  Missouri  Pacific  has  distributed  orders 
for  over  30,000  tons.  Inquiiies  for  track  supplies  have 
shown  a  material  increase  since  the  first  of  the  month. 
Car  buying  is  slow  in  materializing  and  while  the 
Southern  Pacific  and  a  few  other  lines  have  formulated 
important  programs,  railroad  equipment  manufactur- 
ers are  doubtful  whether  orders  will  be  placed  in  any 
great  number  before  the  first  of  the  year.  Mean- 
while steel  bookings  of  local  mills  show  some  slight 
improvement  over  those  for  the  same  period  in  Sep- 
tember, but  on  the  whole  there  has  been  no  important 
change  in  the  situation  and  new  commitments  still 
fall  short  of  current  shipments. 

Operations  have  undergone  a  further  recession,  the 
Illinois  Steel  Co.  having  temporarily  banked  two  blast 
furnaces  at  Joliet  pending  necessary  repairs  to  the 
mills  at  that  location.  This  interest  has  21  active  stacks 
out  of  27  steel  works  furnaces  and  is  producing  steel 
at  the  rate  of  90  per  cent  of  ingot  capacity.  The  Inland 
Steel  Co.  remains  on  an  80  per  cent  basis. 

Pig  Iron. — The  market  is  quiet  and  weak,  and  while 
there  have  been  reports  of  further  concessions  in  prices, 
they  lack  confirmation.  In  fact,  buying  is  on  such  a 
limited  scale  that  prices  remain  largely  untested.  The 
few  sales  that  have  been  made  are  largely  in  small  lots 
ranging  from  carloads  to  a  few  hundred  tons.  How- 
ever, 2000  tons  of  malleable  was  sold  to  a  Michigan 
melter  for  delivery  over  the  remainder  of  the  year. 
Likewise  7.50  tons  of  malleable  and  500  tons  of  foundry 
were  bought  by  two  other  Michigan  melters.  A  Wis- 
consin melter  received  a  quotation  of  $19  base,  Birming- 
ham, of  5000  tons  of  foundry,  but  obtained  a  better 
delivered  price  from  Northern  sources  of  supply.  This 
instance  illustrates  the  flexibility  of  producers  when 
large  tonnages  are  offered.  On  small  lots  the  minimum 
on  Southern  iron  is  $20,  Birmingham,  and  some  fur- 
naces are  holding  for  $21.  The  weakness  of  the  market 
has  been  accentuated  by  the  appearance  of  small  ton- 
nages of  resale  material,  which  are  generally  offered  at 
less  than  current  furnace  quotations.  Pending  inquiries 
include  1000  tons  of  foundry  and  malleable  wanted  by 
a  Racine  melter  and  a  similar  tonnage  asked  for  by  a 
Milwaukee  user.  A  small  lot  of  charcoal  was  sold  at 
50c.  under  the  market,  but  whether  the  material  in- 
volved was  resale  or  not  has  not  been  learned.  A  small 
tonnage  of  low  phosphorus  has  changed  hands  at  $33.25, 
delivered  Chicago.  The  Thomas  furnace,  Milwaukee, 
which  blew  out  last  week,  has  disposed  of  its  stocks  of 
low  phosphorus,  but  still  has  malleable  to  oflfer.  A 
Wisconsin  user  has  closed  for  150  tons  of  8  per  cent  sil- 
very. Foundry  operations  in  this  district  show  consid- 
erable variation,  some  melters  being  very  busy  whiie 
others  ai-e  operating  part  time  or  are  down  altogether. 
The  average  melt  is  estimated  at  from  60  to  70  per 
cent  of  capacity. 

Quotations  on  Northern  foundry  high  phosphorus 
malleable  and  basic  irons  are  f.o.b.  local  furnace  and 
do  not  include  an  average  switching  charge  of  61c. 
per  ton.  Other  prices  are  for  iron  delivered  at  con- 
sumer's yard  or  when  so  indicated,  f.o.b.  furnace 
other  than  local. 

Lake  Superior  charcoal,  averaging 

sil.  1.50.  delivered  at  Chicago.  .$30.04  to  $30.15 
Northern  coke.  No.  1,  sU.  2.25  to 

2.75     25.50  to    26.50 

Northern  coke,  foundry.  No.  2  sil. 

1.75  to  2.25   25.00  to    26.00 

Malleable,  not  over  2.25  sil 25.00  to    26.00 

Basic    25.00  to    26.00 

High   phosphorus    25.00  to    26.00 

Southern  No.   2 26.01  to    27.01 

Low   phos..   sil.    1   to   2   per   cent, 

copper   free    33.25  to    34.00 

Silvery,  sil.   8  per  cent 39.29 

Ferroalloys. — As  resale  lots  of  ferromanganese  are 
being  absorbed  prices  are  stiffening.  The  most  recent 
sales  were  at  $110,  seaboard,  and  it  is  said  that  cannot 


now  be  done.  British  producers,  of  course,  are  holding 
at  $117.50,  seaboard,  but  as  yet  are  not  getting  any 
business.  Spiegeleisen  has  been  weak,  but  is  expected 
to  strengthen  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  low  seller 
has  disposed  of  most  of  his  stocks. 

We  quote  SO  per  cent  ferromanganese.  $117.56, 
delivered  ;  50  per  cent  ferrosilicon,  $85  to  $87.  deliv- 
ered ;  spiegeleisen,   IS  to  22   per  cent,    $45,   delivered. 

Plates. — In  view  of  the  large  amount  of  railroad  car 
business  in  prospect  mills  look  for  heavy  plate  orders 
in  the  current  quarter.  Meanwhile,  pending  the  actual 
placing  of  that  business,  mill  bookings  still  fall  short 
of  shipments.  Commitments  thus  far  in  October,  how- 
ever, are  larger  than  those  undertaken  during  the  same 
period  in  September.  No  new  orders  or  inquiries  for  oil 
storage  tanks  are  reported.  Local  plate  prices  are 
holding  firmly. 


Cast  Iron  Pipe. — While  $49  Birmingham  still  ap- 
pears to  represent  the  ruling  market  on  water  pipe  in 
sizes  above  and  including  6-in.,  some  business  has  gone 
at  less  than  that  figure,  indicating  increasing  pressure 
on  the  part  of  sellers  to  obtain  new  tonnage.  Detroit 
has  divided  500  tons  between  the  Lynchburgh  Foundry 
Co.  and  the  National  Cast  Iron  Pipe  Co.  Part  of  this 
was  Delavaud  pipe  made  by  the  centrifugal  method, 
which  is  approximately  20  per  cent  lighter  foot  per  foot 
than  other  east  pipe.  Shops  making  the  Delavaud  pipe 
are  just  getting  on  a  production  basis  and  it  is  prob- 
able that  they  will  soon  announce  separate  prices  for 
that  product,  which  will  be  higher  than  those  for  the 
older  type  of  pipe.  St.  Louis  has  awarded  1000  tons 
of  6-in.  to  the  Hammond-Byrd  Iron  Co.  Lake  County, 
Ohio,  has  placed  1200  tons  with  the  United  States  Cast 
Iron  Pipe  and  Foundry  Co.  subject  to  the  floating  of 
necessary  bonds.  Tulsa,  Okla.,  will  take  bids  Oct.  26 
on  2500  tons  of  30-  and  42-in.  Spring  Wells,  Mich., 
will  take  figures  Oct.  17  on  700  tons  of  6-  and  8-in. 

We  quote  per  net  ton.  f.o.b.  Chicago,  as  follows : 
Water  pipe,  4-in.,  $61.20;  6-in.  and  above,  $57.20; 
class  A  and  gas  pipe,  $5  extra. 

Sheets.— A  local  mill  has  booked  3000  tons  of  black 
and  galvanized  sheets  for  Japan.  This  material  is  for 
December  and  January  shipments,  whereas  many  of  the 
current  Japanese  inquiries  call  for  earlier  deliveries 
than  this  producer  is  able  to  make.  This  Japanese  ton- 
nage consists  largely  of  very  light  gage  material  in  30 
to  36  in.  widths,  which  in  times  of  pressing  demand 
would  be  classed  as  undesirable  by  American  mills.  Be- 
sides a  considerable  quantity  of  sheets,  bars  and  plates 
are  also  sought  by  Japan.  Domestic  buyers  of  sheets 
are  still  proceeding  cautiously,  pending  a  change  in  the 
market  situation.  While  by  shopping  around  con- 
sumers can  find  smaller  producers  who  will  sell  at  con- 
cessions, the  larger  mills  are  holding  tenaciously  to 
their  prices. 

Mill  quotations  are  3.75c.  to  3.85c.  for  No.  28 
l)lack.  3c.  for  No.  10  blue  annealed  and  5c.  for  No. 
2S  galvanized,  all  being  Pittsburgh  prices,  subject 
to  a  freight  rate  to  Chicago  of  34c.  per  100  lb. 

Jobbers  quote,  f.o.b.  Chicago.  4.35c.  for  blue  an- 
nealed.  5.20c.  for  black  and  6.35c.  for  galvanized. 

Bolts  and  Nuts. — With  jobbers  and  railroads  still 
hesitant  about  placing  fourth  quarter  contracts,  sell- 
ers' ideas  of  discounts  are  growing  more  liberal.  On 
large  machine  bolts  and  small  bolts  with  cut  threads 
GO  and  10  per  cent  off  is  the  common  discount,  while  on 
small  machine  bolts  with  rolled  threads  60  and  10  and 
10  off  is  freely  available.  On  carriage  bolts  60  off  is 
being  done  on  cut  threads  and  larger,  and  60  and  10 
off  on  small  with  rolled  threads.  On  small  rivets  65 
and  10  and  5  is  the  usual  quotation.  All  of  these  dis- 
counts are  on  the  basis  of  f.o.b.  Chicago. 

Jobbers  quote  structural  rivets,  4c. ;  boiler  rivets, 
4.20c. ;  machine  bolts  up  to  %  x  4  in.,  45  and  5  per 
cent  off;  larger  sizes,  45  and  5  oft;  carriage  bolts 
up  to  %  X  6  in..  40  and  5  off;  larger  sizes,  40  and  5 
off;  hot  pressed  nuts,  squares  and  hexagons,  tapped. 
$2.50  oft;  blank  nuts,  $2.50  oft;  coach  or  lag  screws, 
gimlet  points,  square  heads,  50  and  5  per  cent  oft. 
Rails  and  Track  Supplies. — The  attitude  of  railroad 
purchasing  agents  has  undergone  a  change  since  Oct.  1, 
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ami  this  lias  hcon  maiiiffsted  particularly  in  connection 
with  iiuiiiiiios  for  track  supplies.  New  inquiries  for 
tie  plates,  spikes  and  bolts  are  large  and  there  is  every 
prospect  that  they  will  result  in  orders.  At  the  same 
time,  the  carriers  continue  to  proceed  with  their  rail 
prog-rams  for  next  year.  The  Pennsylvania  has  defi- 
nitely decided  to  purchase  200,000  tons,  but  for  a  num- 
ber of  other  important  lines  the  exact  tonnage  which 
will  be  bought  is  still  undetermined.  The  Missouri  Pa- 
cific, however,  has  placed  14,000  tons  of  rails  with  Chi- 
cago mills,  10,000  tons  with  the  Colorado  mill  and 
8000  to  10,000  tons  with  the  Tennessee  producer. 

Standard  Bessemer  and  open-hearth  rails.  $43 ; 
light  rails,   rolled  steel,   2.25c.  f.o.b.  makers'  mills. 

Standard  railroa*  spikes.  3.25c.  mill ;  track  bolts 
with  square  nuts,  4.25c.  mill ;  iron  tie  plates,  2.85c. 
mill ;  steel  tie  plates,  2.G0c.,  f.o.b.  mill ;  angle  bars, 
2.75c.,    f.o.b.   mill. 

Jobbers  quote  standard  spikes  out  of  warehouse 
at  3.90c.   base  and  track  bolts.   4.90c.  base. 

Structural  Material. — Reluctance  to  place  large  con- 
tracts for  structural  work  characterizes  the  attitude  of 
many  prospective  builders,  but  numerous  small  projects 
continue  to  go  ahead  and  fabricators  generally  are  still 
very  busy.  While  the  view  is  held  in  some  circles  that 
the  cost  of  labor  and  materials  is  too  high,  the  pressure 
of  improvements  is  too  great  to  permit  sufficient  sus- 
pension of  activity  to  bring  about  a  recession.  In  some 
instances  only  a  part  of  a  project  is  being  undertaken 
now,  in  the  hope  that  it  may  be  completed  at  lower  cost 
later.  Bids  are  now  being  taken  by  the  Commonwealth 
Edison  Co.,  Chicago,  on  about  1000  tons  for  the  founda- 
tion and  first  three  stories  of  a  substation  building 
which  has  been  planned  to  have  an  eventual -height  ;f 
22  stories. 

The    mill    quotation    on   plain    material    is   2.60c., 

Chicago.     Jobbers  quote  3.30c.  for  plain  material  out 

of  warehouse. 

Wire  Products. — Buyers  are  still  reticent  about  or- 
dering ahead,  and  bookings  of  the  mills  continue  to  fall 
short  of  shipments.  While  current  business  is  not  as 
satisfactory  as  had  been  hoped  for,  it  is  characterized 
as  between  fair  and  good.  Prices  are  holding  and  are 
shown  on  page  1084. 

We  quote  warehouse  prices  f.o.b,  Chicago  :  No.  6 
to  No.  9  bright  basic  wire.  $3.90  per  100  lb.  ;  extra 
for  black  annealed  wire,  15o.  per  100  lb. ;  common 
wire  nails.  $3.80  per  100  lb. ;  cement  coated  nails, 
$3.25  per  keg. 

Bars. — Orders  and  specifications  for  soft  steel  bars 
from  the  railroads  have  shown  material  improvement 
since  the  first  of  the  month.  Jobbers  and  industrial 
buyers  are  still  marking  time,  awaiting  developments. 
Total  mill  bookings  for  the  first  half  of  October,  how- 
ever, show  an  encouraging-  gain  over  the  business  taken 
in  the  same  period  in  the  previous  month.  Actual  con- 
sumption of  bars  is  holding  up  well,  although  some  im- 
portant automobile  makers  have  curtailed  operations. 
The  automotive  industry,  while  temporarily  less  active, 
is  preparing  for  a  resumption  of  production  on  a 
broader  scale  than  ever  before,  beginning  with  the  new 
year.  The  Ford  Motor  Co.,  for  example,  expects  to  in- 
crease its  output  to  10,000  cars  a  day.  Business  in  bar 
iron  is  still  slack,  but  having  failed  to  stimulate  buying 
through  low  prices,  mills  have  advanced  to  a  minimum 
of  2.40c.  mill,  which,  it  is  said,  represents  the  lowest 
figure  at  which  they  can  take  orders  without  sustain- 
ing a  loss.  Rail  steel  bars  are  also  quiet,  although  one 
mill  has  accumulated  enough  work  to  operate  at  doublo 
turn.     Hard  bar  prices  are  unchanged  at  2.30c.  mill. 

Mill  prices  are :  Mild  steel  bars,  2.50c.,  Chicago  ; 
common  bar  iron,  2.40c.,  Chicago ;  rail  steel,  2.30o., 
Chicago  mill. 

Jobbers  quote  3.20c.  for  steel  bars  out  of  ware- 
house. The  warehouse  quotation  on  cold-rolled  steel 
bars  and  shafting  is  4.55c.  for  rounds  and  5.05c.  for 
flats,  squares  and   hexagons. 

Jobbers  quote  hard  and  medium  deformed  steel 
bars  at  2.75c.  base;   hoops,   4.55c.;  bands,   3.95c. 

Reinforcing  Bars. — New  business  is  still  of  limited 
volume  and  competition  for  tonnage  is  active.  While 
concessions  have  not  entirely  disappeared,  sellers  are 
no  longer  willing  to  slash  their  quotations  to  the  extent 
of  incurring  sharp  losses.  In  a  few  instances  recently 
business  was  taken  at  a  price   equivalent  to  the  mill 


([uotation,  thereby  depriving  the  sellers  of  any  margin 
for  warehousing  or  engineering.  Even  in  holding  at 
2.75c.,  warehou.se,  as  compared  with  the  mill  price  of 
2.50c.,  bar  jobbers  have  an  exceedingly  slim  spread  to 
cover  their  costs.     Recent  lettings  include: 

Elks  Memorial  building,  Chicago,  250  tons  to  Corrugated 
Bar  Co. 

Piper  Hotel  building,  Madison,  -Wis.,  250  tons  to  Kalman 
Steel  Co. 

Illinois  State  road  work,  200  tons  to  Kalman  Steel  Co. 

Illinois  State  bridge  work,   150   tons  to  Kalman   Steel  Co. 

Pending  business  includes: 

Stale  Teachers  College,  Winona,  Minn.,  250  tons,  general 
contract  awarded  to  J.  A.  McDonald,  Minneapolis. 

Capitol  Theater,  superstructure.  Seventy-ninth  and  Hal- 
sted  Streets,  Chicago,  175  tons. 

Commonwealth  Edison  Co.,  Chicago,  Lake  Street  sub- 
station, 100  tons,  bids  on  general  contract  to  be  taken  Oct.  15. 

Vassar-Swiss  Underwear  Co.,  Chicago.  150  tons. 

Old  Material. — Consumers  continue  to  buy  sparingly 
as  prices  sink  still  lower.  With  the  market  weak  in  all 
departments  and  with  nothing  in  sight  to  prevent  fur- 
ther declines,  dealers,  like  users,  are  awaiting  develop- 
ments, being  disinclined  to  buy  or  to  sell.  In  fact, 
present  selling  prices  do  not  justify  the  cost  of  the 
sorting  and  preparation  of  yard  stocks  and  this  work 
has  largely  been  suspended.  Railroad  lists,  however, 
are  still  large,  including  the  Rock  Island,  4500  tons; 
the  Wabash,  3700  tons;  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio,  5600 
tons;  the  Chicago  &  Alton,  1300  tons;  the  Chicago 
Great  Western,  1000  tons,  and  the  Soo  Line,  700  tons. 

We  quote  delivery  in  consumers'  yards,  Chicago 
and  vicinity,  all  freight  and  transfer  charges  paid, 
as  follows : 

Per  Gross  Ton 

Iron  rails    $19.50  to  $20.00 

Cast  iron   car  wheels    17.50  to  18.00 

Relaying  rails,  56  and  60  lb 26.00  to  27.00 

Relaying  rails,  65  lb.  and  heavier  32,00  to  35,00 

Rolled  or  forged  steel  car  wheels  18,00  to  18,50 

Rails   for   rolling    15.50  to  16.00 

Steel  rails,  less  than  3  ft 17.50  to  18,00 

Heavy    melting   .steel 14,00  to  14.50 

Frogs,    switches    and    guards    cut 

apart    14.50  to  15.00 

Shoveling   steel    13,50  to  14,00 

Drop  forge  flashings 9,50  to  10,00 

Hydraulic   compressed   sheets,...    11.50  to  12.00 

Axle    turnings     11,00  to  11,50 

Steel   angle   bars    16,00  to  16,50 

Per  Net    Ton 

Iron  angle  and  splice  bars 19,50  to  20,00 

Iron  arch  bars  and  transoms,,,,    19,00  to  19,50 

Iron    car   axles    24,00  to  24.50 

Steel  car   axles    16.00  to  16.50 

No.    1    busheling     11.00  to  11.50 

No.    2    busheling    7.50  to      8.00 

Cut    forge     13.00  to  13,50 

Pipes  and  flues    8,00  to       8,50 

No.   1    railroad   wrought    13.00  to  13,50 

No,    2   railroad   wrought    13,00  to  13,50 

Steel    knuckles    and    couplers,.,,    17,00  to  17,50 

Coil    springs     18,50  to  19.00 

No,   1  machinery  cast    19,00  to  19,50 

No,    1    railroad    cast 18,00  to  18,50 

No,  1  agricultural  cast 18,00  to  18,50 

Low  phos,    punchings    15,50  to  16,00 

Locomotive    tires,    smooth 15.00  to  15,50 

Machine  shop   turnings    7.00  to      7,50 

Cast    borings    9,50  to  10,00 

Short   .shoveling  turnings 9.50  to  10.00 

Stove    plate    16,00  to  16.50 

Grate  bars    14.00  to  14.60 

Brake    shoes    15.50  to  16.00 

Railroad    malleable    17.50  to  18.00 

Agricultural    malleable 17.50  to  18.00 


Up  to  the  present  time,  employees  of  the  Western 
Electric  Co.,  New  York,  have  purchased  and  are  pay- 
ing on  partial  payment  system  for  more  than  140,000 
shares  of  stock  of  the  company  and  that  of  the  Amer- 
ican Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co.,  the  parent  organiza- 
tion, with  current  value  approximating  .$18,000,000. 
About  2000  workers,  or  30  per  cent  of  the  working 
force,  eligible  to  take  advantage  of  the  plan,  are  par- 
ticipating. 


Sales  of  the  International  Harvester  Co.  this  year 
have  shown  improvement  over  those  in  1922.  In  his 
statement  to  stockholders  President  Alexander  Legge 
said:  "As  compared  with  1922,  the  trade  in  United 
States  and  Canada  shows  some  improvement.  Foreign 
business  (excluding  Canada)  will  show  an  increase  in 
volume  of  approximately  $10,000,000." 
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Large  Structural  \^'ork  Appearing — Pig  Iron 

Prices   Lower 

New  York,  Oct.  16. — Salesmen  who  have  thoroughly 
canvassed  the  Metropolitan  district  and  New  England 
territory  during  the  past  week  or  two  report  that 
nearly  all  foundries  are  supplied  with  at  least  90  per 
cent  of  the  iron  which  they  will  need  for  the  remainder 
of  this  year,  and  are  melting  probably  20  per  cent  less 
than  they  did  a  month  or  two  ago.  Under  these  con- 
ditions, it  is  not  surprising  that  there  is  very  little  buy- 
ing at  the  present  time.  Sales  last  week  amounted  to 
probably  5000  tons  and  prices  were  very  low.  No  in- 
quiries of  importance  are  pending.  The  Buffalo  price 
has  now  touched  $22  and  that  price  has  been  named  for 
No.  2  plain.  In  fact,  very  little  attention  is  being  paid 
to  silicon  differentials.  Prices  are  also  lower  in  eastern 
Pennsylvania,  where  $23  is  now  quoted  rather  freely 
on  No.  2  plain.  A  number  of  furnace  operators  are 
considering  the  blowing  out  of  their  stacks,  but  definite 
announcements  are  lacking.  It  is,  however,  generally 
believed  that  there  will  soon  be  a  sharp  curtailment  of 
pig  iron  production  in  the  East  and  in  Virginia. 

We  quote  delivered  in  the  New  York  district  as 
follows,  having  added  to  furnace  price  $2.27  freight 
from  eastern  Pennsylvania,  $4.91  from  BufEalo  and 
$5.44  from  Virginia: 

East.  Pa.  No.  IX  fdy.,  sil.  2.75  to  3.25 $25.77 

East.  Pa.  No.  2X  fdy.,  sil.  2.25  to  2.75 25.27 

East.  Pa.  No.  2.  sil.  1.75  to  2.25 25.27 

Buffalo,  sil.  1.75  to  2.25 26.91 

No.  2X  Virginia,  sil.  2.25  to  2.75 29.94 

No.  2  Virginia,  sil.   1.75  to  2.25 29.44 

Ferroalloys. — Demand  for  ferromanganese  is  very 
light  and  made  up  of  a  few  carload  lots  for  early  de- 
livery. British  producers  have  not  reduced  their  prices 
from  $115,  seaboard,  and  the  opinion  is  again  general 
that  very  little  resale  alloy  is  now  available.  The  alloy 
is,  however,  obtainable  from  some  domestic  sources  at 
prices  which  figure  at  about  $110.  There  is  very  little 
demand  for  spiegeleisen  which  continues  to  be  quoted 
by  the  leading  producer  at  $45  to  $47.50,  furnace. 
There  is  also  very  little  demand  for  50  per  cent  fer- 
rosilicon,  which  is  quoted  at  a  range  of  $82  to  $87  per 
ton,  delivery,  depending  on  the  quantity  and  point  of 
consumption. 

Cast-Iron  Pipe. — Demand  has  slackened  considerably 
and  while  makers  are  well  sold  up  on  the  smaller  sizes, 
on  which  prices  are  firm,  some  weakness  may  develop 
before  long  on  the  heavier  specifications.  Practically 
no  business  is  expected  from  New  England  until  after 
election,  and  then  only  feelers  on  prices  for  delivery 
next  spring.  We  quote  per  net  ton,  f.o.b.  New  York, 
in  carload  lots,  as  follows:  6-in.  and  larger,  $63.60; 
4-in.  and  5-in.,  $68.60;  3-in.,  $78.60,  with  $5  additional 
for  Class  A  and  gas  pipe.  The  soil  pipe  market  has 
entered  upon  the  dull  season  and  prices  continue  weak, 
although  makers  are  fairly  well  filled  with  tonnage  for 
delivery  In  the  next  four  or  five  weeks.  Concessions  of 
five  points  more  discount  are  being  made  on  prompt 
shipment  orders,  but  makers  are  not  inclined  to  quote 
for  extended  delivery.  We  quote  discounts  of  both 
Southern  and  Northern  makers,  f.o.b.  New  York,  in 
carload  lots,  as  follows:  6-in.,  35%  per  cent  off  list; 
heavy,  45%  per  cent  off  list. 

Warehouse  Business. — A  noticeable  improvement  is 
reported  to  have  occurred  in  the  past  week,  particularly 
in  the  volume  of  orders,  which,  however,  are  still  small. 
On  the  whole  warehouse  business  seems  to  have  taken 
a  slight  upward  turn  and  October  is  expected  to  be  as 
satisfactory  a  month,  or  better  than  September.  With 
the  exception  of  sheets,  prices  continue  fairly  firm  with 
only  isolated  instances  of  shading  reported  on  bars  and 
structural  material.  Sheets,  both  black  and  galvanized, 
are  fairly  firm  at  4.75c.  and  5.75c.  per  lb.,  base,  re- 
spectively, with  5c.  and  6c.  per  lb.  quoted  for  out-of- 
town  delivery.  Steel  pipe  is  fairly  firm  at  present  dis- 
counts, but  wrought  iron  is  still  being  shaded  by  some 
dealers.    Swedish  charcoal  iron  bars  are  quoted  at  7.25c. 


per  lb.  for  small  lots,  but  7c.  per  lb.  can  be  done  on  fair 
tonnages  out  of  stock.    We  quote  prices  on  page  1104. 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel. — The  local  steel  trade  con- 
tinues to  take  a  slightly  more  hopeful  view  of  the  out- 
look notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  inflow  of  new 
business  is  not  in  keeping  with  the  present  rate  of  ship- 
ments from  mills.  Not  only  does  this  optimism  spring 
from  the  expectations  of  further  railroad  car  purchases, 
as  mentioned  a  week  ago,  but  also  from  the  consider- 
able number  of  structural  inquiries  now  in  the  market 
or  ex-pected  shortly,  some  of  them  running  into  very 
large  tonnages.  The  New  York  Telephone  Co.  work  is 
expected  to  be  out  for  bids  within  two  weeks.  This  will 
be  about  18,000  tons.  Two  other  large  jobs  to  be  heard 
from  soon  are  a  power  plant  at  Kearny,  N.  J.,  for  the 
Public  Service  Corporation  of  New  Jersey,  to  require 
12,000  to  15,000  tons  of  steel,  and  buildings  for  the 
Western  Electric  Co.,  also  at  Kearny,  which  it  is  esti- 
mated will  require  10,000  tons  or  more.  Two  loft  build- 
ings now  being  figured  on  for  one  speculative  builder 
will  require  a  total  of  9000  tons,  and  there  is  a  Coney 
Island  project,  thus  far  not  openly  figured  on,  which 
will  take  quite  a  tonnage.  Local  fabricators  say  that 
they  have  not  had  so  much  before  them  for  figures  in 
several  months.  Construction  work  also  includes  quite 
a  lot  of  concrete  reinforcing  steel.  The  Western  Elec- 
tric Co.  will  require  1000  tons  for  one  of  its  buildings 
at  Kearny,  N.  J.;  900  tons  will  be  bought  for  the  Amer- 
ican News  Co.  building,  New  York,  which  the  Turner 
Construction  Co.  will  erect;  the  New  York  Telephone 
Co.  building  takes  200  tons;  bids  are  being  asked  for 
on  2000  tons  for  the  Baldwin  reservoir  extensions  in 
Cleveland;  600  tons  are  required  for  a  warehouse  for 
the  Port  Commission,  Norfolk,  Va.,  and  the  Concrete 
Steel  Co.  has  just  been  awarded  1100  tons  for  the  Ash- 
ley River  bridge,  Charleston,  S.  C.  No  further  car  in- 
quiries have  come  into  the  market,  but  it  is  reported 
that  the  New  York  Central  Lines  will  shortly  inquire 
for  25,000  freight  cars.  The  price  situation  on  steel 
remains  unchanged.  The  larger  mills  adhere  to  2.50c. 
on  plates  and  shapes  and  2.40c.  on  bars,  with  some  of 
the  smaller  mills  quoting  2.40c.  on  plates  and  shapes. 
With  the  exception  of  slight  weakness  in  black  sheets, 
hot  rolled  bands  and  bolts,  nuts  and  rivets,  other  steel 
products  appear  to  remain  firm  at  the  prices  which 
have  existed  for  fully  six  months.  Orders  are  almost 
entirely  for  small  lots  for  early  shipment  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  specific  projects  in  structural  steel. 

We  quote  for  mill  shipments.  New  York  delivery, 
as  follows:  Soft  steel  bars.  2.74c.;  plates  and  struc- 
tural shapes,  2.S4c.  ;  bar  iron,  2.74c. 

Coke. — The  coke  market  is  weak  with  business 
almost  entirely  confined  to  orders  for  a  few  carloads 
for  prompt  shipment.  Standard  furnace  coke  is  quota- 
ble at  from  $4  to  $4.50  per  ton,  with  medium  sulphur  at 
about  $3.75  and  standard  foundry  ranges  from  $5  to  $6 
per  ton  with  some  brands  up  to  $6.50  and  $6.75  per  ton. 
By-product  is  quoted  at  $11.41,  Newark  and  Jersey  City, 
N.  J. 

Old  Material. — Prices  on  most  grades  are  apprecia- 
bly weaker,  although  heavy  melting  steel  is  still  hold- 
ing at  $15  per  ton  delivered  eastern  Pennsylvania  con- 
sumers, and  $16  for  Johnstown  with  a  slightly  higher 
freight  rate.  So  little  tonnage  is  moving  from  this 
district  that  it  is  difficult  to  determine  current  prices. 
Prices  which  dealers  and  brokers  are  paying  for  borings 
and  turnings  delivered  to  eastern  Pennsylvania  con- 
sumers figure  back  to  $7.50  and  $8  per  ton  here  and 
at  points  in  New  England.  A  fair  estimate  of  the 
buying  price  today  on  clean  cast  borings  is  $9  to  $9.50 
and  chemical  borings  have  declined  steadily  to  a  cur- 
rent price  delivered  eastern  Pennsylvania  of  $14.25  per 
ton.  Machine  shop  turnings  are  quiet  at  $8  to  $8.50 
per  ton.  Some  borings  and  turnings  are  going  forward 
to  consumers  at  Wierton  and  Earlston,  Pa.,  but  on  the 
whole  the  market  is  exceedingly  dull.  Stove  plate  is 
unchanged  at  $17.50  to  New  Jersey  foundries,  but  the 
price  being  paid  delivered  to  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  is  re- 
ported weaker.  Specification  pipe  is  off  2,5c.  per  ton  to 
$14.75   per  ton  delivered   Lebanon,  Pa.     Shipments   of 
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hcav^'  melting  steel  are  going  forward  to  Conshohocken, 
Coatesville,  Pottsville  and  Bethlehem. 

Buying  prices   per  eross   ton   New   York   follow: 

Heavy   melllng   steel,   yard $11. 00  to  $11.50 

Steol     rails,     short     lengths,     or 

equivalent   12.00  to  12.50 

Ralls  for  rolling 15.00  to  IG.OO 

Relaying   rails,   nominal 25.00  to  26.00 

Steel  car  axles   17.00  to  17.60 

Iron   car   axles    25.00  to  20. OD 

No.    1    railroad    wrought 14.00  to  14.50 

Wrought    Iron    track 13.50  to  14.00 

Korge  Are   9.50  to  10.00 

No.  1  yard  wrought,  long 13.00  to  13.50 

Cast  borings   (clean) 9.00  to      9.50 

Machine-shop   turnings    8.50  to      9.00 

Mixed  borings  and   turnings 7.50  to      8.50 

Iron  and  steel  pipe    (1   in.  dlam., 

not  under  2  ft.   long) 10.50  to  11.00 

Stove  plate   13.00  to  14.00 

Locomotive  grate  bars 13.50  to  14.50 

Malle.ible  cast    (railroad) 17.00  to  18.00 

Cast-iron  car  wheels 16.50  to  17.00 

Prices  which  dealers  in  New  York  and  Brooklyn 
are  quoting  to  local  foundries  per  gross  ton  follow: 

No.   1  machinery  cast $19.00  to  $19.50 

No.  1  heavj'  cast  (columns,  build- 
ing materials,  etc.),  cupola  size  18.00  to  18.50 
No.  1  heavy  cast,  not  cupola  size  15.00  to  15.50 
No.  2  cast  (radiators,  cast  boilers, 

etc.)    IS. 00  to  16.50 


Buffalo 

Pig    Iron    Weak,    With    Limited    Sales — No 
Interest  in  1924  Recjuirements 

Buffalo,  Oct.  16. — Continued  weakness  in  Buffalo 
pig  iron  has  not  served  to  bring  out  additional  buying 
and  the  activity  of  the  last  few  weeks  which  indicated 
a  buying  movement  has  disappeared.  One  new  develop- 
ment, however,  is  that  the  tendency  to  get  new  busi- 
ness through  price  reduction  is  not  confined  to  one  pro- 
ducer. Up  to  a  few  days  ago  only  one  interest  was 
g-oing  out  and  meeting  competition  outside  the  district, 
but  another  furnace  is  now  prepared  to  make  conces- 
sions. Several  sellers,  however,  have  not  joined  in  the 
recent  price  cutting  wave  and  are  holding  the  price  $1 
higher  than  the  two  interests  referred  to,  and  doing  no 
business.  Demand  is  considerably  less  active  and  new 
business  does  not  exceed  12,000  tons.  Inquiry  has 
fallen  off  as  well.  Buffalo  iron  makers  are  not  inter- 
ested in  1924  inquiry,  and  there  has  been  no  movement 
on  the  part  of  consumers  to  look  into  the  new  year 
situation.  Only  one  foundry  has  asked  prices  on  first 
quarter  of  1924,  and  the  furnace  which  received  this 
inquiry  declined  to  quote.  Fourth  quarter  needs  appear 
to  be  well  filled  and  such  new  business  as  appears  is 
for  small  tonnages.  Three  furnaces  are  now  quoting 
$23  on  average  business,  but  $22.75  has  been  done  in 
several  instances.  Reduction  of  operation  in  blast  fur- 
nace circles  elsewhere  has  not  spread  to  the  Buffalo 
district  and  the  same  furnace  operation  is  continued, 
but  no  one  can  promise  how  long  this  percentage  of 
operation  will  continue. 

We  quote  f.o.b.  gross  ton  Buffalo  as  follows : 
No.  1  foundry,  2.75  to  3.25  sil.  .  .$23.25  to  $23.50 
No.  2  foundry,  2.25  to   2.75  sil...    22.75  to    23.50 

No.  2  plain,  1.75  to  2.25  sil 22.75  to    23.50 

Basic    24.00 

Malleable   24.00 

Lake   Superior  charcoal 30.28 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel. — Demand  for  all  semi- 
finished material  is  slower,  but  prices  on  all  material 
with  the  exception  of  black  sheets  hold  firm.  The 
market  on  galvanized  sheets  is  undisturbed,  but  several 
desii-able  black  sheet  tonnages  have  brought  out  prices 
of  3.75c.,  although  the  price  of  3.85c.  which  has  pre- 
vailed for  some  months  is  the  usual  quotation  on  small 
lots.  Bars  are  firm  at  2.40c.,  and  demand  in  this 
product,  as  well  as  shapes  and  plates,  is  slower.  Car 
builders  and  other  railroad  equipment  makers  are  not 
very  active,  but  there  is  a  prospect  of  improvement  in 
this  class  of  buying.  The  demand  for  pipe  is  the  one 
outstanding  feature  of  this  market. 

We  quote  warehouse  prices  Buffalo  as  follows: 
Structural  shapes,  3.65c. :  plates,  3.65c. ;  soft  steel 
bars,  3.55c.;  hoops,  4.65c.:  bands,  4.35c.:  blue  an- 
nealed sheets.  No.  10  gage,  4.45c. ;  galvanized  steel 
sheets.  No.  28  gage,  6.35c. :  black  sheets.  No.  28 
gage,  5.25c. ;  cold  rolled  round  shafting,  4.70c. 


Old  Material. — This  market  is  lifeless  and  demand 
is  even  less  than  recently.  Prices  are  nominal,  and 
despite  the  fact  that  there  is  no  buying  a  better  feeling 
is  in  the  air.  Inspections  are  rigid  and  material  going 
out  on  new  orders  is  closely  examined. 

We  quote  f.o.b.  gross  ton  Buffalo  as  follows : 

Heavy   melting  steel $16.00  to  $16.50 

Low   phos.,   0.04  and   under 21.00  to    22.00 

No.   1   railroad  wrought 14.00  to    15.00 

Car  wheels   16.50  to    17.00 

Machine  shop  turnings 8.50  to      9.50 

Cast   iron  borings 13.50  to    14.50 

No.   1   busheling 14.50  to    15.00 

Stove  plate   17.00  to    17.50 

Grate   bars    16.00  to    16.50 

Bundled  sheet  stampings 8.00  to      9.00 

No.    1    machinery    cast 19.50  to    20.50 

Hydraulic    compressed     14.50  to    15.50 

itailroad    malleable    18.50  to    19.00 


Boston 


Competition  Between  Northern  and  Eastern 

Pennsylvania  Furnaces  Is  Still  Keen 

Boston,  Oct.  16. — Competition  between  northern  and 
eastern  Pennsylvania  furnaces  for  business  in  this  ter- 
ritory is  still  very  keen,  with  Northern  iron  prices 
softer  than  heretofore.  Unconfirmed  report  has  it  a 
textile  machinery  maker  the  past  week  bought  1000 
tons  of  York  State  No.  2X  and  No.  IX  at  a  delivered 
price  of  or  very  close  to  $27,  which  figures  back  to 
approximately  $22,  Buffalo  furnace.  Buffalo  iron, 
which  previously  sold  at  $23,  furnace  base,  with  differ- 
entials waived,  has  been  offered  at  $22.75,  or  $27.66 
delivered,  but  the  amount  of  business  booked  was  unim- 
portant. Misleading  statements  have  been  made  in  this 
territory  by  foundry  owners  regarding  eastern  Penn- 
sylvania iron  prices.  Differentials  have  been  waived 
by  such  furnaces  on  offers  of  high  silicon  iron,  whereas 
foundries  in  giving  out  information  have  deducted  these 
differentials.  So  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  no  eastern 
Pennsylvania  iron  is  offered  in  New  England  at  less 
than  $23.50,  furnace,  and  most  furnaces  ask  $24,  with 
and  without  differentials.  A  New  Hampshire  machin- 
ery maker  is  about  to  close  on  100  tons  of  malleable, 
100  tons  No.  2X  and  100  tons  silicon  3.25  to  3.75,  a 
Providence,  R.  I.,  foundry  on  700  tons  of  high  manga- 
nese iron,  and  another  Providence  foundry  on  about 
900  tons  of  No.  2X  and  No.  IX.  No  other  prospective 
business  of  importance  is  reported,  and  general  opinion 
nmong  pig  iron  interests  is  that  sales  will  be  limited  the 
remainder  of  October. 

We  quote  delivered  prices  on  the  basis  of  the 
latest  reported  sales  as  follows,  having  added  $3.65 
freight  from  eastern  Pennsylvania,  $4.91  from  Buf- 
falo,   $5.92   from  Virginia,   and   $9.60  from  Alabama. 

East.  Penn.,  sil.  2.25   to  2.75 $27.15  to  $28.15 

East.  Penn.,  sil.  1.75  to  2.25 27.15  to    27.65 

Buffalo,  sil.   2.25  to  2.75 27.66  to    28.41 

Buffalo,  sil.   1.75  to  2.25 27.66  to    27.91 

Virginia,  sil.  2.25  to  2.75 30.42  to    31.42 

Virginia,  sil.  1.75  to  2.25 30.42  to    30.92 

Alabama,  sil.  2.25  to  2.75 •31.10 

Alabama,  sil.  1.75  to  2.25 •30.60 

•Nominal. 

Coke. — In  contrast  with  conditions  prevailing  in  the 
Connellsville  coke  market.  New  England  producers  of 
by-product  foundry  coke  the  past  week  or  ten  days  have 
secured  premiums  of  50c.  to  $1  a  ton  on  car  lot  prompt 
shipment  fuel  from  buyers  not  protected  by  contracts. 
Shipments  against  contract  continue  to  be  made  on  a 
basis  of  $13.50  delivered  in  New  England.  With  Oc- 
tober half  gone,  shipments  against  September  specifi- 
cations have  not  been  completed,  in  some  instances  due 
to  the  continued  pressure  on  coke  producers  to  supply 
an  urgent  domestic  fuel  demand.  Connellsville  foundry 
coke  is  offered  at  prices  far  below  those  quoted  on  local, 
but  iron  melters  display  little  interest,  no  sales  of 
importance  being  recorded  since  last  reports. 

Old  Material. — Business  in  old  material  is  so  dull 
that  some  of  the  largest  dealers  gave  employees  an 
extra  holiday  last  Saturday  in  addition  to  Columbus 
day.  Offerings  of  heavy  melting  steel  at  $12  are  in- 
creasing, but  mills  apparently  are  not  interested;  con- 
sequently lower  prices  are  expected.  Borings  and  turn- 
ings also  are  coming  into  the  market  in  larger  quan- 
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titles,  with  almost  no  takers,  and  while  not  actually 
lower,  the  market  is  decidedly  unsettled.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  a  still  further  improvement  in  the  de- 
mand for  No.  1  machinery  and  textile  cast.  The  latter 
is  in  limited  supply  with  holders  generally  demanding 
Ic.  a  pound.  No.  1  machinery  is  selling  in  car  lots 
mostly  at  $22.50  and  $22.75,  with  some  rejections  due 
to  faulty  loading. 

The   following  prices   are   for   gross    ton    lots   de- 
livered consuming  points  : 

No.  1  machinery  cast $22.00  to  $23.00 

No.  2  machinery  cast 20.00  to    21.00 

Stove  plate   16.50  to    17.00 

Railroad    malleable    22.00  to    22.50 

Street  car  axles   20.00  to    21.00 

The  following  prices  are  offered  per  gross  ton  lots 
f.o.b.  Boston  common  rate  shipping  points  : 

No.  1  heavy  melting  steel $11.50  to  $12.00 

No     1    rail    wrought 13.00  to    13.50 

No.    1   yard  wrought 11.50  to    12.00 

"Wrought    pipe     (1-in.     in     diam., 

over  2  ft.  long)    10.50  to    11.00 

Machine   shop    turnings    7.50  to      8.00 

Cast  iron  borings,  rolling  mill...      8.50  to      9.00 

Cast   iron  borings,    chemical 10.50  to    11.00 

Blast   furnace   borings   and   turn- 
ings          7.50  to      8.00 

Forged  scrap  and  bundled  skeleton     8.50  to      9.00 

Shafting    17.50  to    18.00 

Street  car  axles 18.00  to    IS.bO 

Rails  for  rerolling 13.50  to    14.00 


Birmingham 

Pig  Iron  Lags  with  Wide  Difference  in  Quota- 
tions for  Local  and  Distant  Shipment 

Birmingham,  Axa.,  Oct.  16. — The  Southern  pig  iron 
market  is  still  lagging,  numerous  sales,  small  lots,  still 
aggregating  less  than  the  make,  and  the  quotations 
are  uncertain,  ranging  from  $20  to  $24.  Local  melters 
who  are  buying  in  car  lots  say  that  they  are  being- 
called  upon  to  pay  $24  per  ton,  No.  2  foundry,  while 
reports  from  the  Middle  West,  where  competition  is 
met  with  furnace  interests  of  the  North,  are  to  the 
effect  that  iron  is  being  shipped  from  here  on  a  $20 
per  ton  base.  Even  a  lower  price  has  been  rumored. 
A  few  sales  of  500  tons  have  been  made  recently,  but 
not  many,  and  a  little  iron  goes  to  the  surplus  stock 
from  week  to  week.  The  local  melt  is  not  improving 
any:  in  fact,  there  is  a  slight  reduction.  The  pressure 
pipe  plants  are  still  operating  to  capacity,  but  sanitary 
pipe  and  fittings  producers  are  not  doing  so  well  and 
some  of  the  larger  foundries  and  machine  shops  are 
without  contracts  sufficient  to  keep  them  going  steadily. 
The  lead  of  the  Woodward  Iron  Co.  in  reducing  cost 
of  production  is  not  commented  on,  so  far  as  can  be 
learned,  though  it  is  generally  understood  there  is  to 
be  a  similar  move  made  at  once  by  the  iron-making 
companies  of  the  district. 

We   quote  per   gross   ton   f.o.b.   Birmingham   dis- 
trict furnace  as  follows : 

Foundry,  silicon,   1.75    to  2.25 $21.00 

Basic 22.00 

Charcoal,  warm  blast    33.00 

Cast  Iron  Pipe. — Lettings  the  past  week  with  the 
three  large  cast  iron  pipe  making  companies  of  this 
district  were  smaller  than  they  have  been  for  some 
time.  Some  disappointment  is  expressed  on  the  loss 
of  the  order  for  4000  tons  of  pipe  at  Los  Angeles,  Cal., 
the  business  being  awarded  a  French  manufacturer  of 
pipe.  This  pipe  will  be  made  at  Pont-a-Mousson, 
France,  and  will  be  shipped  to  Los  Angeles  through 
the  Panama  Canal.  No  change  in  cast  iron  pipe  quo- 
tations is  noted,  but  it  is  admitted  that  there  are  con- 
cessions on  tonnages.  Pipe  consumers  are  looking  for 
lower  prices  owing  to  the  fall  of  the  pig  iron  market. 
Coke. — The  coke  market  is  vei-y  dull  and  some  ton- 
nage is  bound  to  go  to  the  yards  if  the  production  is 
maintained  and  no  new  business  comes  in.  Quotations 
are  weak,  around  $7.50  per  ton,  foundry  coke,  and  con- 
sumers not  willing  to  buy  in  greater  quantity  than  one 
car  at  a  time. 

Old  Material. — Dullness  pervades  the  scrap  iron  and 
steel  market  in  the  Birmingham  district.  Very  little 
new  business  is  to  be  noted.  Heavy  melting  steel  is 
absolutely  lifeless,  the  largest  melter  of  the  product 
not  being  in  the  market  at  all.  Machine  .shop  turnings 
and  cast  iron  borings  were  marked  up  $1  each  the  past 


week.  Dealers  in  old  material  assert  that  the  quota- 
tions given  are  nominal  and  that  melters  are  able  to 
make  their  own  prices  practically. 

We  quote  per  gross  ton  f.o.b.  Birmingham  district 
yards,  nominal  prices,  as  follows: 

Cast   iron    borings,    chemical $18.00  to  $19.00 

Hea\-y   melting   steel 14.00  to    15.00 

Railroad     wrought 15.00  to    16.00 

Steel  axles   19.00  to    20.00 

Iron   axles    23.00  to    24.00 

Old    steel    rails    16.00  to    17.00 

No.    1   cast    19.00  to    20.00 

Tram  car  wheels    18.00  to    19.00 

Car  wheels    17.00  to    18.00 

Stove  plate 16.00  to    17.00 

Machine  shop  turnings 8.00  to      9.00 

Cast  iron  borings 9.00  to    10.00 


St.  Louis 


Pig    Iron    Weak — Old    Material    Prices    Are 
Again  Reduced 

St.  Louis,  Oct.  16. — The  market  for  pig  iron  is 
rather  weak,  with  buying  in  this  district  extremely 
light.  Melters  are  simply  waiting  to  see  what  will 
happen  in  the  way  of  price  fluctuations.  They  seem  to 
feel  that  the  market  will  go  lower,  and  they  are  buying 
only  when  it  becomes  absolutely  necessary  to  do  so. 
Such  purchases  are  small.  The  only  inquiry  of  note  is 
for  1000  tons  of  foundry  iron  from  a  central  Illinois 
melter.  Sales  of  the  St.  Louis  Coke  &  Iron  Co.  during 
the  week  amounted  to  200  tons  in  carload  lots.  Its 
present  price  is  $26.50  to  $27.50,  Granite  City.  North- 
ern iron  is  quoted  nominally  at  $25,  Chicago,  and  South- 
ern iron  at  $21,  Birmingham. 

We  quote  delivered  consumers'  yards,  St.  Louis, 
as  follows,  having  added  to  furnace  prices  $2.16 
freight  from  Chicago,  $3.28  from  Birmingham  (rail 
and  water),  $5.17  from  Birmingham,  all  rail,  and  81 
cents  average  switching  charge  from  Granite  City: 

Northern  fdy.,  sil.  1.75  to  2.25 $27.16 

Northern  malleable,  sil.  1.75  to  2.25 27.16 

Basic 27.16 

Southern  fdy.,  sil.  1.75  to  2.25    (rail) 26.17 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel.— The  rail  purchases  of  the 
Missouri  Pacific  Railway  will  total  about  30,000  tons, 
but  the  allocation  will  not  be  determined  for  at  least 
a  week.  The  delay  is  said  to  be  due  to  the  fact  that 
some  of  the  rails  will  be  used  on  Western  lines.  The 
contract  for  150  tons  of  reinforcing  bars  for  the  Tate 
Motor  Co.  building,  St.  Louis,  went  to  the  Laclede  Steel 
Co.     Warehouse  business  is  dull. 

Coke. — A  few  contracts  for  last  quarter,  one  for  300 
tons,  were  made  for  foundry  coke  during  the  last  week. 
Makers  are  disinclined  to  take  on  contracts  for  1924. 
Foundry  grades  are  selling  at  $6  to  $7.50  at  the  Con- 
nellsvilie  ovens.  There  is  no  especial  demand  for 
domestic  grades,  the  warmer  weather  and  a  more  plenti- 
ful supply  of  coal  being  the  cause  of  the  lack  of  inter- 
est. 

Old  Material.— The  market  for  old  material  showed 
further  weakness  during  the  last  week,  a  decline  of  $1 
being  recorded  in  all  grades  except  railroad  and  ma- 
chinery east,  which  are  unchanged.  There  has  been 
no  buying  whatever  by  consumers,  and  trading  between 
dealers  small.  Railroad  lists  continue  heavy,  causing 
a  further  weakening  influence.  New  lists  include: 
Chicago  &  Alton,  1200  tons;  Rock  Island,  4000  tons,  and 
Wabash,  4000  tons. 

Per  Gross  Ton 

Iron   rails    $15.00  to  $15.50 

Rails  for  rolling 16.00  to    16.50 

Steel  rails,  less  than  3  ft 17.00  to    17.50 

Relaving  rails.  60  lb.  and  under. .    25.00  to    26.00 
Relaving  rails,  70  lb.  and  over.  . .   32.50  to    33.50 

Castiron  car  wheels 17.50  to    18.00 

Heavy   melting  steel 14.50  to    15.00 

Frogs,    switches   and   guards   cut 

apart    15.00  to    15.50 

Per  Net  Ton 
Heavy  axles  and  tire  turnings.  . .   11.00  to    11.50 

Steel  angle  bars 13.50  to    14.00 

Steel  car  axles 16.50  to    17.00 

Iron  car  axles 24.00  to    25.00 

Wrought  iron  bars  and  transoms  18.00  to    18. .50 

No.    1  railroad   wrought 13.50  to    14.00 

No.   2   railroad  wrought 13.50  to    14.00 

Railroad    springs    ^SSS  1°    ^Hn 

Cast    iron   borrngs .?-52'"    JA1 

No.   1  railroad  cast 19.50  to    20.00 

No.   1  machinery  cast 20.00  to    20.50 

Railroad   malleable    15-55'"    IS'SS 

Machine  shop  turnings 9.50  to    10.00 

Champion    bundled   .sheets 7.00  to      ,.50 
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I'i-;    Iron    Vv'n-os   Shaded   Sharply    in    an    Ex- 
tremely Dull  Market 

Cincinnati,  Oct.  16. — The  market  is  unusuuUy  dull. 
A  sale  of  1000  tons  to  a  sanitary  company  went  at 
about  $23,  Ironton.  A  sale  of  600  tons  to  an  Indiana 
melter  is  reported  to  have  gone  to  a  lake  front  furnace 
on  the  basis  of  $23.50  furnace,  or  the  equivalent  of  $23.25 
Ironton.  Southern  Ohio  furnaces  are  reported  to  have 
quoted  $23.75  Ironton  on  this  deal,  and  at  least  one  quo- 
tation of  $23  Ironton  was  made  by  a  broker.  An  inquiry 
for  1500  tons  from  a  Kentucky  melter  had  not  been 
closed  on  Tuesday,  but  it  is  expected  to  go  to  a  southern 
Ohio  furnace.  The  same  melter  is  in  the  market  for 
Southern  iron,  and  this  probably  will  bo  closed  this  week. 
Prices  generally  are  weak.  Southern  Ohio  iron  can  be 
had  in  round  tonnages  at  $23.75,  and  in  the  Soutn, 
while  $21  is  the  nominal  quotation,  it  is  admitted  that 
$20.50  can  be  done,  and  possibly  $20  on  large  ton- 
nages. Some  sellers,  however,  are  of  the  opinion  that 
the  bottom  of  the  market  has  about  been  reached,  and 
are  looking  for  an  upturn.  Inquiry  is  confined  almost 
entirely  to  carload  lots  for  immediate  shipment.  Three 
furnaces  in  southern  Ohio  and  northern  Kentucky  are 
preparing  to  blow  in,  Jisco  on  silvery  and  Belfont  and 
Norton  on  foundry  and  Bessemer  respectively. 

Based  on  freight  rates  of  $4.05  from  Birmingham 
and  $2.27   from  Ironton.   we  quote  f.o.b.  Cincinnati: 

Southern    colte.    sil.    1.75    to    2.25 

(base)    $24.05  to-$25.05 

Southern    col<e.    sil.    2.2:<    to    2.75 

(No.    2   soft) 24.55  to    25.55 

Ohio  silvery.  S  per  cent 36.77 

Southern   Ohio    coke,    sil.    1.75    to 

2.25    (No.   2) 25,77 

Basic  Northern    25.77 

Malleable    25.77 

Finished  Material. — A  slight  improvement  is  noted 
in  the  demand  for  finished  materials,  but  orders  con- 
tinue to  be  placed  only  for  one  or  two  carloads  for  im- 
mediate delivery.  Prices  generally  are  holding  up  well. 
On  an  inquiry  for  the  Big  Four  Railroad  a  Cleveland 
district  mill  quoted  2.53c.,  Cleveland,  on  %-in.  and 
heavier  plates.  On  bars  the  lowest  quotation  was  2.40c., 
Pittsburgh.  On  forging  billets  a  quotation  of  $48.50, 
delivered  Cincinnati,  was  made  by  a  Kentucky  manu- 
facturer. On  wire  products  prices  generally  followed 
current  prices,  although  on  wrire  nails  a  price  was 
quoted  of  $3.10  per  keg,  delivered  Cleveland.  There 
is  a  fair  demand  for  track  materials.  The  L.  &  N. 
Railroad  will  close  today  for  14,700  kegs  of  spikes, 
5500  kegs  of  track  bolts  and  31,000  pairs  of  angle  bars. 
On  spikes  3.15c.,  Pittsburgh,  is  reported  to  have  been 
the  general  quotation,  with  Chicago  manufacturers 
quoting  a  similar  price,  f.o.b.  Chicago. 

Structural  Materials. — A  number  of  large  projects 
came  up  during  the  week.  The  biggest  was  the  Hurt 
office  building,  Atlanta,  requiring  2500  tons.  The 
Louisville  &  Nashville  Railroad  is  taking  bids  on  1600 
tons  of  bridge  work  for  Newport,  Ky.,  and  the  Big 
Four  and  Cincinnati  Northern  Railroads  on  800  tons 
of  plate  girder  work.  Bids  will  probably  be  asked 
about  Nov.  1  on  the  Third  National  Bank,  Dayton,  Ohio, 
and  for  the  Masonic  Temple  at  Portsmouth,  Ohio,  re- 
quiring 300  tons.  Revised  plans  have  been  sent  out  for 
bids  for  the  Hurth  Hotel,  Portsmouth,  Ohio,  involving 
300  tons.  Two  school  buildings  at  Piqua,  Ohio,  200 
tons,  are  up  for  figures.     There  have  been  no  lettings. 

Reinforcing  Bars. — An  inquiry  for  650  tons  of  rein- 
forcing bars  for  St.  Joseph's  Infirmary,  Louisville,  Ky., 
is  being  figured  on.  Bids  for  this  project  closed  Oct.  9, 
but  the  contract  has  not  been  awarded.  A  warehouse 
for  the  Standard  Sanitary  Mfg.  Co.  at  Indianapolis  will 
require  about  200  tons.  Prices  generally  range  from 
2.20c.  to  2.40c. 

Sheets. — While  it  is  generally  considered  that  black 
sheets  can  be  had  for  3.75c.  or  even  less,  mills  in  this 
district  have  been  booking  orders  right  along  at  the 
regular  price  of  3.85c.  The  tonnages,  however,  have 
been  light,  ranging  from  one  to  three  carloads.  Con- 
cessions of  $2  per  ton  have  also  been  reported  on  gal- 


vanized sheets,  but  blue  annealed  sheet  prices  remain 
firm  at  3c. 

Warehouse  Business. — Orders  continue  in  good  vol- 
ume, though  somewhat  spotty.  Bars,  small  angles  and 
blue  annealed  sheets  are  in  most  demand,  although  some 
tvire  products  are  moving  fairly  well.  Cold-rolled  steel 
is  also  in  slightly  better  demand.  Prices  are  unchanged, 
and  indications  point  to  the  maintenance  of  the  present 
schedules  for  the  remainder  of  the  year. 

Cincinnati   jobbers    quote :    Iron    and    steel    bars. 
3,n0c, ;  reinforcing  bars,  3.60c. ;  hoops,  4.55c. ;  bands. 
4.25c. ;     shapes,     3.60c. ;     plates,     3.60o. ;     cold-rolled 
rounds.    4,50c. ;   cold-rolled   flats,    squiires   and   hexa- 
gons,  5c. ;   No.   10  blue   annealed  sheets,   4.25c. :   No. 
28   black   sheets,    5.35c. ;    No.    28    galvanized    sheets, 
6.35c. ;  No.  9  annealed  wire.  $3.60  per  100  lb, ;  com- 
mon wire  nails,   $3,60  per  keg  base. 
Fluorspar. — Some   small   sales   of  fluorspar  are   re- 
ported  at  prices  unchanged  from   previous   quotations. 
Some  shading  is  being  done  by  the   smaller  interests, 
but  prices  generally  are  being  well  maintained. 

Coke.— Little  activity  is  noted  in  foundry  coke.  We 
note  two  contracts  for  furnace  coke,  however,  of  9000 
tons  per  month  each  for  the  next  two  months,  from 
southern  Ohio  furnaces,  at  undisclosed  prices.  Reports 
are  current  of  much  distress  coke,  particularly  in  the 
Michigan  territory.  Prices  are  about  the  same  as  last 
week,  Connellsvile  furnace  being  quoted  at  $4  to  $4.25 
and  foundry  at  $5  to  $7.  New  River  is  unchanged  at 
$12,  for  foundry;  Wise  County  furnace  at  $5.25,  and 
foundry  at  $6  to  $7.  By-product  foundry  is  quoted  at 
$9,  Connellsville  basis.  Some  ovens  are  being  put  out 
in  the  West  Virginia  district. 

Old  Material.— Dealers  report  a  lessened  demand 
each  day  for  scrap.  Some  small  sales  are  being  made, 
however,  but  prices  are  very  weak,  being  at  least  50c. 
lower  than  the  previous  week.  Offerings  are  heavy,  the 
Norfolk  &  Western  list  being  for  35,000  tons. 

We  quote  dealers'   buying  prices,  f.o.b.    cars   Cin- 

Per  Gross  Ton 

Bundled  sheets    $10.50  to  $11.00 

Iron    rails     13.50  to  14,00 

Relaying  rails.   50  lb,  and  up 27.50  to  28.00 

Rails    for    rolling    14.50  to  15.00 

Heavy  melting  steel   13.00  to  13.50 

Steel  rails   for   melting 13.50  to  14,00 

Car  wheels   13.00  to  13.50 

Per  Net  Ton 

No.  1  railroad  wrought   11.50  to  12.00 

Cast    borings    8.00  to  8.50 

Steel    turnings     7,50  to  8.00 

Railroad    cast    14.50  to  15,00 

No.    1  machinery  cast    17.50  to  18.00 

Burnt  scrap    11.00  to  11.50 

Iron    axles    21.50  to  22.00 

Liocomotive  tires   (smooth  inside)  13.00  to  13.50 

Pipes  and  flues   7.00  to  8.50 


Detroit  Scrap  Market 

Detroit,  Oct.  16. — Mills  and  furnaces  that  ordinar- 
ily consume  a   large  part  of  the  scrap  in  this  district 
are  following  a  hand-to-mouth  policy  on  waste   mate- 
rial purchases.    This  is  also  true  of  the  pig  iron  melters 
who    are    piecing   out   their    contracts    until    inventory 
period.     The  situation  is  analogous  to  that  of  a  year 
ago,  writh  prospects   of  buying  for  cun-ent  needs  only 
over  the  remainder  of  the  year.    Prices  are  unchanged. 
The    following  prices   are  quoted   on   a   gross   ton 
basis,    f.o.b.    cars   producers'    yards,    excepting    stove 
plate,    automobile    cast    and    No,    1    machinery    cast, 
which  are  quoted  on  a  net  ton  basis : 

Heavy   melting   steel $12.00  to  $12,50 

Shoveling    steel     12.00  to    12,50 

No,  1  machinery  cast 17,00  to    17,50 

Cast    borings    10,00  to    11,00 

Automobile    cast   scrap 24,00  to    25.00 

Stove    plate    16.00  to    17.00 

Hydraulic  compressed 10.50  to    11,25 

Short    turnings    10,00  to    11.00 

Long    turnings     9.00  to      9.50 

Flashings    9.50  to    10.00 


The  measurement  of  water  under  almost  any  condi- 
tions as  the  result  of  a  method  devised  by  Prof.  C.  M. 
Allen  of  the  Worcester,  Mass.,  Polytechnic  Institute,  is 
announced  by  the  Engineering  Foundation,  New  York. 
By  the  use  of  salt  and  electricity  measurements  of  re- 
markable precision  are  said  to  be  accomplished.  Pro- 
fessor Allen's  new  method  is  indirect.  It  is  based  on 
the  fact  that  common  salt  increases  the  electrical  con- 
ductivity of  water  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  salt 
dissolved  in  the  water. 
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Pig  Iron  Fairly  Active  in  Indiana  and  Michi- 
gan— DuU  in  Northern  Ohio 

Cleveland,  Oct.  16. — Iron  ore  firms  have  completed 
shipments  on  many  of  their  smaller  merchant  furnace 
contracts,  but  large  consumers  are  still  moving  ore  in 
good  volume.  Owing  to  the  cautious  buying  by  many 
consumers  early  in  the  season,  there  have  not  been 
many  cancellations  of  contracts  or  postponements  of 
deliveries  until  next  season  on  account  of  blowing  out 
of  blast  furnaces. 

Pig  Iron. — Sales  increased  during  the  week  in  Mich- 
igan and  Indiana  and  with  several  orders  ranging  up 
to  1500  tons,  the  market  has  been  fairly  active  in  those 
States,  but  in  the  northern  Ohio  district  business  is  vir- 
tually at  a  standstill.  Prices  show  no  strength,  but 
in  the  absence  of  business  local  furnaces  are  still  nam- 
ing a  $24  price  for  foundry  and  malleable  grades  for 
outside  delivery.  However,  an  inquiry  of  sufficient  size 
to  test  the  market  would  probably  bring  out  lower  quo- 
tations more  in  line  with  Valley  prices.  In  the  Valley 
district,  the  market  is  openly  quoted  at  $23.50  to  $24, 
but  there  are  unconfirmed  reports  of  $23  and  even  lower 
quotations.  Buffalo  furnaces  appear  to  be  holding  to 
$23  for  some  shipping  points,  but  Buffalo  iron  has  been 
offered  in  New  England  at  $22.50.  Business  in  Michi- 
gan and  Indiana  is  coming  largely  from  automobile 
foundries,  although  the  American  Radiator  Co.  pur- 
chased 1200  tons  of  foundry  iron  for  its  Detroit  plant 
for  prompt  shipment.  Inquiries  for  several  thousand 
tons  of  malleable  and  foundry  iron  from  the  same  dis- 
tricts are  pending.  Southern  iron  is  inactive.  We  note 
the  sale  of  two  100-ton  lots  of  low  phosphorus  iron  by 
a  Valley  producer  at  $30,  but  this  price  has  been 
shaded  for  iron  shipped  to  the  Chicago  territory.  A 
Cleveland  district  consumer  has  placed  3000  tons  of 
standard  low  phosphorus  iron  with  an  Eastern  producer 
at  $28. 

Quotations  below,  except  on  basic  and  low  phos- 
phorus iron,  are  delivered  Cleveland,  and  for  local 
iron  include  a  50c.  switching  charge.  Ohio  silvery 
and  Southern  iron  prices  are  based  on  a  $3.02  freight 
rate  from  Jackson  and  $6  rate  from  Birmingham: 

Basic,  Valley  furnace $24.00 

Northern  No.  2  fdy.,  sil.  1.75  to  2.25 25.50 

Southern  fdy.,  sil.  1.75  to  2.25 27.00 

Malleable 25.50 

Ohio  silvery,   8   per  cent 37.62 

Standard  low  phos..  Valley  furnace 30.00 

Bolts,  Nuts  and  Rivets. — The  maximum  discounts 
that  have  been  quoted  recently  on  machine  and  car- 
riage bolts  have  become  more  common.  A  leading 
Cleveland  manufacturer  Oct.  13  announced  a  5  per  cent 
reduction  in  its  prices  to  the  extreme  discounts  that 
have  been  prevailing  and  made  a  25c.  reduction  on  hot- 
pressed  nuts  and  also  a  5  per  cent  reduction  on  semi- 
finished hex.  nuts.  The  5  per  cent  reduction  on  bolts 
about  offsets  the  advance  that  was  made  in  the  new 
price  lists  recently  issued.  Some  makers  are  getting 
a  fair  volume  of  business,  but  others  are  in  need  of 
orders.  Considerable  rivet  business  is  being  booked  in 
fourth  quarter  contracts  by  a  leading  producer  at  2.85c. 
to  3c.,  but  a  2.75c.  quotation  is  still  appearing  for  early 
shipment  orders. 

Semi-finished  Steel. — An  inquiry  has  come  out  for 
5000  tons  of  sheet  bars  for  Japan,  but  otherwise  the 
market  is  lifeless.  Sheet  bars  appear  to  be  held  firmly 
at  $42.50,  Youngstown,  but  billets  and  slabs  can  be  pur- 
chased at  around  $40. 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel. — Mills  are  getting  a  fair 
volume  of  orders  on  contracts  and  there  is  a  moderate 
volume  of  inquiry  for  small  miscellaneous  lots  of 
steel  bars,  plates  and  structural  material.  Business 
seems  to  show  a  slight  gain,  particularly  in  plates. 
Buyers  generally  are  placing  orders  for  immediate  re- 
quirements only,  feeling  that  they  may  secure  lower 
prices  later.  Prices  on  steel  bars,  plates  and  structural 
material  are  firm.  While  a  Cleveland  mill  was  re- 
ported to  have  shaded  the  regular  plate  price  in  a 
quotation  to  the  Big  Four  Railroad,  this  proved  in- 
correct, as  the  quotation  was  based  on  Indianapolis 
instead  of  Cleveland  delivery  and  while  a  2.53c.  Cleve- 


land price  was  named,  this  figured  back  to  2.50c.  Pitts- 
burgh. Eastern  mills  are  quoting  plates  at  2.60c.,  Pitts- 
burgh for  this  territory,  but  have  shaded  this  price. 
Outside  of  plates,  shapes  and  bars,  some  price  con- 
cessions are  appearing.  The  demand  for  hot-rolled 
strip  steel  has  become  somewhat  more  active,  but 
prices  are  still  irregular,  although  some  mills  are  hold- 
ing to  a  minimum  of  3c.  and  are  making  small  sales 
of  3.15c.  Cold-finished  steel  bars  lack  firmness,  the 
regular  prices  being  shaded  $3  a  ton  to  3.10c.  on  good 
size  orders.  Spikes  also  are  somewhat  irregular,  sales 
being  made  as  low  as  3.10c.  In  the  building  field,  con- 
siderable new  work  continues  to  come  out.  Bids  were 
opened  today  for  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  En- 
gineers' bank  and  office  building  requiring  3000  tons 
of  structural   steel. 

Jobbers  quote  steel  bars,  3.36c. ;  plates  and  struc- 
tural shapes,  3.46c. :  No.  9  galvanized  wire,  3.70c. ; 
No.  9  annealed  wire.  3.25c. ;  No.  28  black  sheets, 
4.40c.  to  4.65c. ;  No.  28  galvanized  sheets,  5.50c.  to 
5.80c.;  No.  10  blue  annealed  sheets,  3.60c.  to  4.06c.; 
cold  rolled  rounds,  3.90c. ;  flats,  squares  and  hexa- 
gons. 4.40c. ;  hoops  and  bands,  1  in.  and  wider  and 
20  gage  or  heavier,  4.16c. ;  narrower  than  1  in.  or 
lighter  than  No.    20  gage,   4.60c. 

Sheets. — Demand  is  rather  light  and  some  of  the 
mills  are  in  need  of  orders.  Blue  annealed  sheets  are 
firm  at  3c.  and  galvanized  sheets  are  holding  up  well 
to  the  regular  5c.  price,  although  some  shading  is  re- 
ported.   On  black  sheets  3.75c.  is  common. 

Reinforcing  Bars. — The  Cleveland  Water  Works  De- 
partment will  receive  bids  Oct.  24,  for  an  administra- 
tion building,  two  filter  houses  and  seven  valve  houses 
for  the  Baldwin  Reservoir  requiring  2000  tons  or  more 
of  reinforcing  bars.  The  Ohio  State  Highway  Com- 
mission has  taken  bids  for  road  work  requiring  400 
tons  if  concrete  construction  is  decided  upon  for  all 
the  work.  Rail  steel  bars  are  not  firm  with  2.20c.  as 
the  common  quotation.  Billet  steel  bars  are  quoted 
at  2.75c.,  Pittsburgh,  but  this  price  is  shaded  $2  a  ton 
for  desirable  orders  for  early  delivery. 

Warehouse   Business. — Weakness   has   developed   in 
warehouse  prices   on  steel  bars,  plates  and  structural 
material  and  some  business  has  been  taken  at  around 
$2  a  ton  below  regular  quotations.  Jobbers  have  recently 
been  getting  shipments  on  low  priced  steel  placed  at 
around  $10  a  ton  below  present  mill  prices.  The  weak-          • 
ness  in  warehouse  prices  on  blue  annealed  and  galvan-         I 
ized  sheets  recently  noted  has  spread  to  blue  annealed         I 
sheets,  which  can  be  purchased  at  3.60c.,  or  a  conces-         I 
sion  of  $3  a  ton.  a 

Old  Material. — The  market  is  weak  owing  partly  at         ^ 
least   to  the  hold-up   of  shipments  by  a   leading  local  | 

consumer  and  most  grades  have  been  reduced  50c.  to 
$1  a  ton.  Borings  and  turnings  are  particularly  weak, 
having  declined  $1  and  the  latter  are  being  purchased 
by  dealers  at  $11  for  yard  stocks.  Mills  are  buying 
very  little  scrap  and  there  is  somewhat  of  a  deadlock 
in  the  market,  dealers  claiming  that  producers  are  hold- 
ing their  material  rather  than  selling  it  at  prices  that 
consumers   are  willing  to  pay. 

We  quote  dealers'  prices  f.o.b.  Cleveland  per 
gross   ton :  * 

Heavy  melting  steel $15.00  to  $15.25 

Rails  for  rolling 18.00  to    18.50 

Rails  under  3  ft 17.00  to    17.25 

Low   phosphorus   melting 19.00  to    19.26 

Cast   borings    11.50  to    11.75 

Machine    shop    turnings    11.00  to    11. BO 

Mixed  borings  and  short  turnings  11.25  to    11.50 

Compressed  sheet  steel 13.75  to    14.00 

Railroad  wrought 12.75  to    13.00 

Railroad    malleable    20.00  to    20.50 

Light   bundled   sheet   stampings..    11.50  to    12.00 

Steel    axle    turnings 12.00  to    12.75 

No.   1    cast    20.50  to    21.50 

No.  1  busheling 10.75  to    11.00 

Drop    forge    flashings    11.50  to    12.00 

Railroad   grate   bars 16.00  to    16.50 

Stove    plate    16.00  to    16.50 

Pipes  and  flues   10.00  to    11.00 


Wm.  H.  Muller  &  Co.,  Inc.,  11  Broadway,  New  York, 
exporter  and  importer,  has  been  appointed  exclusive 
agent  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  of  the  recently 
formed  Swiss  Aluminum  Rolling  Mills  Syndicate.  The 
rolling  mills  of  Switzerland  in  June  formed  a  syndicate 
under  the  name  of  the  Swiss  Rolling  Mills  Association, 
Ltd.,  with  headquarters  at  Basel.  The  products  con- 
sist principally  of  aluminum  sheets,  wire  and  disks. 
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Philadelphia 

Pi{;  Iron  iiiul  Scrap  Show  Further  Weakness 
— Steel  Demand  Light 

Philadelphia,  Oct.  16. — Further  weakness  in  foun- 
dry pig  iron  and  scrap  are  the  chief  developments  of 
another  week  of  very  light  demand.  No  improvement 
has  taken  place  in  the  steel  trade,  but  Eastern  plate 
mills  are  basing  hopes  for  a  revival  of  plate  demand 
on  inquiries  from  five  roads  for  a  total  of  200  to  300 
locomotives.  While  the  larger  steel  mills  are  making 
every  effort  to  hold  prices  of  plates,  shapes,  bars  and 
sheets,  further  weakness  in  some  of  these  products  has 
come  to  light.  Steel  bars  are  being  so  freely  shipped 
by  one  large  producer  on  old  orders,  with  invoice  prices 
ranging  from  1.70c.  to  2.25c.,  Pittsburgh,  that  some  re- 
sale lots  are  being  offered  in  the  market  by  either 
jobbers  or  consumers  at  prices  considerably  below  the 
current  mill  quotation  of  2.40c.,  Pittsburgh.  Black 
sheets  are  more  freely  offered  at  3.75c.,  Pittsburgh, 
and  it  appears  that  quotations  of  4.90c.,  Pittsburgh, 
have  been  made  on  galvanized  sheets,  which  hitherto 
have  held  pretty  well  at  5c. 

The  outstanding  characteristic  of  all  markets  is 
there  are  no  clear  indications  as  to  the  future.  Buyers 
are  plainly  convinced  that  any  price  changes  will  be 
downward  and  are  acting  accordingly. 

Pig  Iron. — A  test  of  the  foundry  iron  market  was 
made  last  week  by  a  large  company  which  had  inquired 
for  2500  tons  for  its  New  Jersey  plant.     Two  or  three 
eastern  Pennsylvania  furnaces  were  offered  all  or  part 
of  the  tonnage  at  $22,  furnace,  but  it  is  stated  that  the 
offer  was  refused  in   every  instance.      A   part  of  the 
business  was  placed  with  one  furnace,  which  is  said  to 
have   realized   slightly   less   than  $23,  furnace,   on   the 
base  grade.     Nearly  all  eastern  Pennsylvania  furnaces 
are  now  quoting  $23,  furnace,  on  No.  2  plain,  $23.50 
on  No.  2X  and  $24  on  No.  IX.     One  sale  of  No.  2X  is 
reported  at  $23.25,  furnace.     Despite  the  fact  that  the 
market  still  has  all  the  appearances  of  further  weak- 
ness, there  is  a  more  definite  feeling  among  sellers  that 
prices  are  now  close  to  bottom  if  they  have  not  already 
reached   it.     Sales   are  mostly  in   small  lots   for  early 
shipment  and  furnaces  are  continuing  to  pile  iron. 
The  following  quotations  are.  with  the  exception 
of    those    on    low    phosphorus    iron,    for    delivery    at 
Philadelphia  and  include  freight  rates  varying  from 
76  cents  to  $1.63   per  gross  ton: 
East.  Pa.  No.  2  plain,  1.75  to  2.25 

sil. $23.76  to  $25.13 

East.  Pa.  No.  2X.  2.25  to  2.75  sil.   24.26  to    25.63 

East.  Pa.  No.   IX 24.76  to    26.13 

Virginia  No.   2   plain,   1.75  to  2.25 

sil 29.17  to    30.17 

Virginia  No.  2X,  2.25  to  2.75  sil.  .    30.17  to    30.67 

Basic  delivered  eastern  Pa 24.50  to    25.00 

Gray  forge    24.50  to    25.00 

Malleable     24.50  to    25.50 

Standard    low    phos.     (f.o.b.    fur- 
nace)         28.00  to    3000 

Copper    bearing    low    phos     (f.o.b. 

furnace)     28.00 

Ferroalloys. — Domestic  furnaces  continue  to  quote 
$112.50  on  ferromanganese,  but  are  taking  little  busi- 
ness, as  resale  lots  at  $108  to  $110  continue  to  dominate 
the  market.  These  resale  lots,  it  is  stated,  are  being 
rapidly  cleaned  up  and  producers  have  hope  of  a  better 
situation  from  their  point  of  view. 

Semi-Finished  Steel.— Open-hearth  rerolling  billets 
are  freely  offered  at  $40,  Pittsburgh,  and  forging  billets 
at  $45.  and  it  appears  that  even  these  prices  would  be 
shaded  on  attractive  lots. 

Plates.— Eastern  plate  mills  have  felt  a  slight  im- 
provement in  demand  for  plates,  as  compared  with  a 
few  weeks  ago,  but  they  are  still  operating  at  a  very 
low  rate,  some  of  them  at  not  more  than  25  per  cent. 
The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  has  not  released  any  of  the 
plate  tonnage  it  held  up  about  two  months  ago,  though 
urged  to  do  so  by  some  of  the  mills.  The  price  situa- 
tion remains  the  same,  two  of  the  smaller  mills  quoting 
2.40c.  and  the  others  2.50c.,  Pittsburgh.  As  there  is 
not  enough  business  even  at  2.40c.  to  fill  up  the  mills, 
quoting  that  price,  the  situation,  from  the  producers' 
viewpoint,  is  discouraging.  Prospective  car  and  loco- 
motive buying  has  raised  hopes  somewhat,  but  it  is  not 


yet  certain  whether  the  talked-of  business  will  develop 
in  time  to  give  Eastern  plate  mills  the  tonnage  they 
need  to  finish  out  this  quarter.  The  Baldwin  Locomo- 
tive Works  is  bidding  on  upward  of  200  locomotives, 
of  which  58  arc  for  the  Southern  Pacific,  80  for  the 
Missouri  Pacific,  39  for  the  Louisville  &  Nashville  and 
the  remainder  for  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  and  the  Penn- 
sylvania. The  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  New  Jersey  has  let 
contracts  for  eight  barges,  five  of  which  will  be  built 
by  the  Sun  Shipbuilding  Co.  and  three  by  the  New 
York  Shipbuilding  Corporation.  The  plates,  about  4000 
tons  in  all,  will  be  rolled  by  the  Carnegie  Steel  Co. 

Structural  Steel. — Two  or  three  prospective  jobs 
requiring  a  total  of  about  5000  tons  of  steel  are  ex- 
pected to  be  in  the  market  shortly,  but  at  present  there 
are  no  important  projects  up  for  bids  in  the  immediate 
Philadelphia  territory.  Two  mills  continue  to  quote 
2.40c.,  Pittsburgh,  on  structural  shapes,  the  others 
quoting  2.50c.  No  real  test  of  the  2.40c.  price  is  re- 
ported, but  buyers  believe  that  2.35c.,  Pittsburgh,  has 
been  quoted  on  some  lots. 

Bars.- Though  steel  bars  have  been  holding  well 
at  2.40c.,  Pittsburgh,  so  far  as  the  mills  are  concerned, 
a  good  deal  of  resale  material  is  being  offered  for 
concrete  reinforcing  purposes.  It  appears  that  some 
jobbers  or  consumers,  it  does  not  appear  which,  are 
getting  more  bars  from  a  large  producer  on  old  con- 
tracts than  they  have  any  immediate  use  for,  and 
this  is  the  material  that  is  being  thrown  on  the  market. 
Some  of  this  steel  is  on  orders  taking  prices  as  low  as 
1.70c.,  Pittsburgh,  and  scarcely  any  of  it  is  invoiced  at 
more  than  2.25c.  As  long  as  these  buyers  had  a  def- 
inite use  for  the  large  shipments  which  have  been 
coming  to  them  in  recent  weeks,  there  was  no  thought 
of  reselling  it,  but  now  with  the  year-end  inventory 
period  approaching  they  are  willing  to  sacrifice  it 
rather  than  carry  it  in  stock.  To  meet  this  competition 
one  or  two  independent  mills  have  quoted  2.30c.,  Pitts- 
burgh, but  this  has  not  in  some  instances  been  low 
enough.  Sales  of  concrete  bars  are  reported  to  have 
been  made  from  2.15c.  to  2.25c.,  Pittsburgh.  Bar  iron 
demand  is  light  and  prices  are  unchanged  at  2.35c.  to 
2.40c.,  Pittsburgh.  Structural  rivets  are  being  sharply 
cut.  One  Pittsburgh  company  has  made  quotations  of 
2.75c.  per  lb.,  Pittsburgh,  which  is  $5  per  ton  below 
quotations  of  some  makers. 

Sheets.— Quotations  of  3.75c.,  Pittsburgh,  on  black 
sheets  are  more  common,  and  galvanized  sheets  have 
been  quoted  at  4.90c.,  but  blue  annealed  appears  to  be 
firm  at  3c.  Very  little  sheet  business  is  being  placed 
with  the  mills  by  consumers  in  this  district. 

Warehouse  Business. — Local  warehouses  are  ship- 
ping out  a  very  satisfactory  volume  of  steel.  Many 
consumers,  regularly  mill  buyers,  are  now  satisfying 
their  immediate  requirements  out  of  jobbers'  stocks. 
Prices  are  unchanged,  and  for  Philadelphia  delivery 
are   as  follows: 

Soft  steel  bars  and  small  shapes,  3.55c. ;  iron 
bars  (except  bands),  3.55c.;  round  edge  iron,  3.75c.: 
round  edge  steel,  iron  finished.  1%  x  %  in.,  3.75c.; 
round  edge  steel  planished,  4.55c.:  tank  steel  plates, 
Vt  in.  and  heavier,  3.65c.  ;  tank  steel  plates,  -ft  In., 
3.95c. ;  blue  annealed  steel  sheets.  No.  10  gage. 
4.25c.:  black  sheets,  No.  28  gage,  5.15c.:  galvanized 
sheets.  No.  28  gage,  6.25c. ;  square  twisted  and  de- 
formed steel  bars,  3.65c.:  structural  shape.s,  3.65c.; 
diamond  pattern  plates,  K-in.,  5.40c.;  ft-in.,  B.60c. ; 
spring  steel,  5c. :  round  cold-rolled  steel.  4.35e. : 
squares  and  hexagons,  cold-rolled  steel,  4.85c. ;  steel 
hoops,  1  in.  and  wider.  No.  20  gage  and  heavier, 
4.75c.;  narrower  than  1  in.,  all  gapes,  5.25c.:  steel 
bands.  No.  12  gage  to  -ft-in-.  inclusive,  4.35c.;  rails, 
3.55c.  ;  tool  steel,   8.50c. :   Norway   iron,  7c. 

Ore. — Receipts  of  iron  ore  from  abroad  last  week 
totaled  30,720  tons,  of  which  12,400  tons  came  from 
French  Africa,  9820  from  Sweden  and  8500  from  New- 
foundland. 

Old  Material. — Not  in  a  considerable  period  have 
there  been  such  sharp  declines  in  prices  of  various 
grades  of  scrap  as  in  the  past  week.  Scarcely  an  item 
quoted  in  the  table  below  has  escaped,  and  the  reduc- 
tions range  from  50c.  to  $2  a  ton.  A  large  buyer  of 
heavy  melting  steel  bought  15,000  tons  last  week  at 
$15,  delivered.  The  same  consumer  also  bought  a  con- 
siderable tonnage  of  blast  furnace  borings  and  turn- 
ings   at   $11.50.     One    of   the   principal    consumers    of 
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bundled  sheets  and  machine  shop  turnings  for  open- 
hearth  use  bought  1500  tons  at  $12,  and  then  reduced 
its  price  to  $11,  which  is  now  the  maximum  that  can 
be   obtained.     Except  for   these   few   transactions,   the 

market  is  very  dull  and  indications  point  to  further 
reductions. 

We  quote  for  delivery  at  consuming  points  in  this 
district  as  follows: 

No.   1  heavy  melting  steel $15.00 

Scrap  rails   15.00 

Steel  rails  for  rolling $17.50  to    18.00 

No.    1  low  phos.,   heavy   0.04   and 

under    21.00  to  22,00 

Cast-iron   car  wheels 20.00  to  20.50 

No.    1   railroad    wrought 17.50  to  18.00 

No.  1  yard  wrought 16.00  to  17.00 

No.    1    forge   fire 12.50  to  13.00 

Bundled  sheets    (for  steel  works)    11.00  to  11.50 

No.    1    busheling 11.50  to  15.00 

Mixed  borings  and  turnings   (for 

blast    furnace    use) 11.00  to  11.50 

Machine  shop  turnings   (for  steel 

works   use)     11.00  to  11.50 

Machine  shop  turnings    (for  roll- 
ing mill   use) 12.00  to  12.50 

Heavy  axle  turnings   (or  equiva- 
lent)         13.00  to  14.00 

Cast    borings     (for    steel    works 

and    rolling  mills) 12.50  to  13.00 

Cast  borings  (for  chemical  plants)    16.00  to  17.00 

No.   1  cast 19.50  to  20.00 

Heavy   breakable   cast    (for   steel 

plants)      16.50  to  17.50 

Railroad  grate  bars 16.00  to  16.50 

Stove  plate    (f.n    st,.-!    i.l.mt    use)    16.00  to  16.50 

Railroad    mall.-al.l.  18.00  to  19.00 

Wrought  iron  and  >.ifi   .~ii  .  1  piiies 

and   tubes    (nt«    m iliratiMiis)    14.50  to  15.00 

Shafting    20.00  to  21.00 


British  Iron  and  Steel  Market 


Japan  Still  Buying  Heav>-  Tonnages  of  Sheets — 

Tin   Plate  in   Strong   Demand — Belgium 

Secures  Chinese  Rail  Order 

(By  Cable) 

London,  England,  Oct.  16. 

There  is  an  improved  tone  to  the  pig  iron  market, 
though  prices  as  yet  are  unaffected.  Buyers  are  dis- 
playing more  interest  in  forward  prices,  particularly 
the  Continental  consumers.  General  consumption  is 
increasing  and  higher  prices  are  looked  for  in  the 
future. 

Hematite  is  firm.  Continental  purchasers  are  rather 
more  active.  Foreign  ore  is  dull.  Sellers  of  Bilbao 
Rubio  ask  22yoS.  ($5.71)  c.i.f.  Tees. 

Heavy  steel  is  dull,  owing  to  the  continuance  of 
the  boilermakers'  dispute,  which  is  causing  shipyard 
stagnation.  There  is  some  Continental  inquiry  cover- 
ing shipbuilding  material. 

September  exports  of  pig  iron,  excluding  ferro- 
alloys, were  45,015  tons.  The  total  of  all  iron  and  steel 
amounted  to  33.3,985  tons. 

William  Beardmore  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Glasgow,  has  se- 
cured a  contract  from  the  Latvian  Government  for  a 
2800-ton  ice-breaker. 

Belgium  has  secured  an  order  from  China  for 
10,000  tons  of  steel  rails. 

Continental  markets  are  disorganized  by  the  ex- 
change fluctuations,  and  little  business  is  moving 
through  traders  here. 

In  Belgium  41  blast  furnaces  were  blowing  on 
Oct.   1. 

In  Germany  the  Ruhr  works  are  discharging  men 
wholesale.  Operations  in  the  immediate  future,  there- 
fore, are  likely  to  be  restricted. 

In  Poland  a  general  strike  is  disorganizing  industry. 

In  Upper  Silesia  the  majority  of  the  mines  and 
works  are  idle. 

Tinplate  is  in  strong  demand,  particularly  with 
regard  to  domestic  consumers,  who  are  covering  for 
their  November-December  requirements  and  some  go- 
ing  into  .lanuary-February.     Exports   are   improving; 


Canada   is   inquiring.     The   CW   20   x   14's   have  been 
fixed  at  20s.    ($4.54)    f.o.b.  for  October  only. 

Galvanized  sheets  are  firm.  India  is  buying  on  a 
small  scale.  Other  markets,  especially  in  the  Far 
East,  are  active.  Japan  67's  are  being  sold  at  £29  10s. 
(5.98c.  per  lb.)  f.o.b.,  for  January  delivery.  Thin 
gage  makers  are  well  sold  and  some  are  not  quoting. 
Black  sheets  ai-e  strong  on  continued  Japanese  de- 
mand. CA  24-gage  has  been  sold  at  £14  (2.84c.  per 
lb.)  f.o.b.  Japan  6x3,  13's,  107  lb.  sheets  are  bring- 
ing £21  10s.  (4.36c.  per  lb.)  f.o.b..  May.  The  works 
are  heavily  sold. 

We   quote  per   gross  ton,  except  where   otherwise 
stated,  f.o.b.  makers'  works,  with  American  equivalent 
figured  at  $4.54  per  £1,  as  follows: 
Durham  coke,   delivered   £1    19s.  $S  85 

Bilbao  Rubio  oret 14  545 

Cleveland  No.  1  foundry      5      2%  23.27 

Cleveland  No.  3  foundry      4   16  21.79 

Cleevland  No.  4  foundry      4   11  20.66 

Cleveland  No.  4  forge. .      4      8  to  £4      9s.       19.98  to  $20.20 

Cleveland    basic    4   10  to    4   14  20.43  to    21.34 

East   Coast   mixed 4   18 14      to    5      0  22.36  to    22.70 

Ferromanganese*    17   10  79.45 

Rails.  60  lb.  and  up...      8      0  to    9      0  36.32  to    40.86 

Billets 7   10  to    S      5  34.05  to    37.45 

Sheet  and  tin  plate  bars, 

Welsh     9      2V>  41.43 

Tin  plates,  base  box...      13%      to    1      314        5.25  to      5.28 
„^.        ,  C.  per  Lb. 

Ship   plates    9      0  to    9   10  1.82  to      1.93 

Boilerplates    12   10  to  13      0  2.53  to      2.63 

Tees    9  10  to  10      0  1.93  to      2.03 

Channels     8  15  to    9     5  1.77  to      1.87 

Beams    8   10  to    9      0  1.72  to      1.82 

Round  bars,    %   to  3  in.   10     5  to  10   15  2.08  to      2.18 

Galvanized  sheets,  24  g.   19      0  to  19      5  3.85  to      3  90 

Black  sheets,  24  gage..    14     0  2. 84 

Black   sheets,    Japanese 

specifications     15      5  3.09 

Steel    hoops    12      0  &  12   10'  2.43  &      2.53* 

Cold   rolled   steel    strip, 

20  gage   17      5  3.50 

Cotton  ties,  Indian  speci- 
fications        15      0  3.04 

♦Export  price.     tEx-ship,  Tees,  nominal. 

Continental   Prices,   All   F.    O.   B.   Channel   Ports 

Foundry  pig  iron  : 

Belgium     £5  5s.  to  £5   10s.     $23.83  to  $24.97 

France     5  5  to    5   10          23.83  to    24.97 

Luxemburg     5  5  to    5   10          23.83  to    24.97 

Billets   (nominal)  : 

Belgium     7  0                                  31.78 

France    7  0                                31.78 

Merchant  bars  :  C.  per  Lb. 

Belgium    8  7V>  to    9      0            1.70  to      1.82 

Luxemburg    8  7V'>  to    9      0            1.70  to      1.82 

France     7  10                                     1.52 

Joists   (beams)  : 

Belgium     8  21.'.                                 1.65 

Luxemburg    8  2V.                                1.65 

France     :  7  10  to    7   1214        1.52  to      1.55 

Angles : 

Belgium     8  0  to    8      5            1.62  to      1.67 

%-in.  plates: 

Belgium     S  10                                     1.72 

Germany     S  10                                  1.72 

A-in.  plates: 

Luxemburg    7  15                                  1.57 

Belgium     s  0                                     1.62 

A  Tin  Plate  Amalgamation  and  a  Central  Selling 
Agency — Export    Trade   Unsatisfactory 

London,  England,  Oct.  4. — Conditions  in  the  iron 
and  steel  markets  are  still  far  from  bright,  the  pro- 
longing of  the  boilermakers'  dispute  causing  home  con- 
sumers particularly  to  refrain  from  purchasing  on  any 
substantial  scale.  At  one  time  it  was  hoped  that  an 
end  could  be  brought  to  this  disastrous  lockout,  but 
at  the  moment  there  is  little  light  on  the  horizon.  The 
shipyards  in  Scotland  are,  of  course,  suffering  most 
severely,  as  there  is  practically  nothing  moving  in  new 
shipbuilding,  but  it  is  stated  that  there  are  orders  to 
be  placed,  and  that  once  the  boilermakers  get  back  to 
work  the  yards  will  be  kept  busy  for  some  time  to  come. 

Home  railroads  continue  to  place  a  certain  amount 
of  requirements,  and  here  and  there  some  structural 
orders  are  secured  for  shipment  overseas,  but  apart 
from  the  very  strong  demand  fom  Japan  for  galvanized 
and  black  sheets  the  export  trade  still  remains  in  a 
very  unsatisfactory  state.  Prices  do  not  recede  much, 
but  on  the  fortnight  are  about  5s.  easier,  but  even  with 
this  decrease  some  makers  say  that  they  are  rolling 
without  any  margin  of  profit.  Certainly  the  cost  of 
production   shows  no  sign   of  going  down  to  anything 
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liUe  ati  fcniiomio  level,  chiefly  owing  to  the  high  price 
of  fuel.  At  one  time  it  seemed  as  though  coke  would 
be  cheaper,  but  with  the  improvement  in  the  franc  rate 
continental  demand  for  British  fuel  became  stronj; 
again,  and  prices  in  consequence  hardened.  The  pro- 
duction of  pig  iron  has  been  cut  down  fairly  considera- 
bly, but  the  demand  for  foundry  grades  is  so  poor  that 
makers  are  continually  granting  concessions  in  an  en- 
deavor to  clear  out  the  stocks  in  their  yards.  The  de- 
riiaiid  for  hematite,  however,  has  improved,  and  with 
the  output  of  this  grade  of  material  still  restricted,  sup- 
plies are  quickly  absorbed  and  prices  maintain  a  fairly 
steady  level.  No.  3  Cleveland  G.M.B.  is  weak  at  about 
96s.,  and  East  Coast  mixed  numbers  are  quoted  in  the 
neighborhood  of  99s.  and  upward. 

A  little  time  ago  a  notice  was  issued  that  the 
Grovesend  Steel  &  Tinplate  Co.  had  absorbed  the  Duf- 
fryn,  Mardy  and  Dynevor  Tinplate  Works,  and  had 
thereby  become  the  second  largest  tinplate  producer  in 
South  Wales.  Now  comes  the  indication  that  the 
Grovesend  and  Richard  Thomas  &  Co.,  the  latter  com- 
pany being  the  largest  manufacturers  of  tinplates  in 
the  world,  owning  14  tinplate  works,  comprising  111 
mills  with  a  capacity  of  over  4500  tons  of  tinplates  a 
week,  and  of  over  6500  tons  of  steel  bars  a  week,  have 
come  to  an  agreement  so  that  the  total  capacity  of  the 
amalgamation  of  the  two  companies  will  result  in  a 
steel  production  in  South  Wales  alone  of  about  11,000 
or  12,000  tons  a  week.  Great  efforts  are  being  made 
in  certain  directions  to  establish  a  tinplate  central 
selling  agency,  and  it  is  evident  that  this  amalgama- 
tion is  in  connection  with  this  proposal.  Whether  the 
selling  agency  will  eventually  develop  or  not  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  say,  but  certainly  at  the  present  time  many  of 
the  tinplate  makers  are  putting  up  a  strong  opposition. 


BRITISH    FOREIGN    TRADE 


Wages  in  Industries  Rise 

Washington,  Oct.  15.— Total  earnings  of  2,352,516 
employees  in  51  manufacturing  industries  in  September 
during  one  week  amounted  to  $61,507,092  the  Labor 
Department  has  announced.  The  same  industries  in 
August  reported  2,352,945  employees  with  a  total 
payroll  of  $61,436,603.  A  combined  total  from  the  51 
industries  showed  80  per  cent  reporting  as  working 
full  time,  18  part  time  and  2  per  cent  closed. 


August     Sled     Kxi)orts     Larger     ihaii     in     .Inly — 
Imports   But    Slightly    Changed 

August  exports  of  British  iron  and  steel  showed 
an  increase  over  July  of  about  15,900  tons.  This 
is  the  first  increase  in  several  months.  The  August 
exports  were  330,431  gross  tons  as  compared  with 
314,522  tons  in  July.  The  imports  in  August  of  121,- 
906  tons  were  the  smallest  since  May;  these  compare 
with  128,486  tons  in  July.  Comparative  data  for  both 
exports  and  imports,  scrap  being  included,  were  as 
follows: 

British  SUcl  Exports  and  Imports,  Gross  Tons 

Exports  Imports 

Aver,  per  month,  first  quarter,   1923...    358,208  128,032 

April,    1923    398,507  133,929 

May,    1923    435,630  114.132 

June,   1923    373,277  130,066 

Aver,  per  month,  second  quarter,  1923..    402,471  126,042 

.Tuly.    1923    314,522  128,486 

August.    1923    330,431  121,906 

Average   per  month,    1922 295,980  82,216 

Average  per   month,    1921 144,885  152,734 

Average  per  month,    1920 274,881  128,685 

Average   per  month,    1919 188,519  .',0,801 

Average  per   month,   1913 420,757  195,264 

More  detailed  data  of  the  exports  are  as  follows: 
Principal  British   Exports,  Ch'oss   Tons  per  Month 

, August , 

1913  1922  1922  1923 

Pig  iron  )  qq  vnn  t.f.^^<\        (30,643  55,107 

Ferroalloys      } ^^'^^^  ^^'^°^        \\hfiQl  15:247 

Steel   rails    42.200  21,300  22.358  16,874 

Steel   plates    11,200  6,700  6,273  16,434 

Galvanized    sheets    63,500  43,600  47,404  41,787 

Steel  bars,   rods,   etc...    20,900  19,100  17,533  27,930 

Tin    plates    41,200  37,400  36,817  41,798 

Black  plates  and  sheets  11.700         18,700         1S.577         26,038 

Data  as  to  importations  of  importance  are  as  fol- 
lows in  tons  per  month: 

Jan.-Aug., 
1913  1922  1923 

Iron    ore    620,000  289,400  522.213 

Manganese   ore    50,100  28.109  42,662 

Pig  iron  and  ferroalloys 18,000  12,800  10,989 

Exports  of  scrap  iron  and  steel  in  August  were 
6554  tons,  or  9975  tons  per  month  for  the  first  eight 
months  of  this  year,  as  compared  with  12,880  tons 
per  month  in  1922.  In  1913  there  were  9600  tons  per 
month. 


The  September  payroll  by  Youngstown,  Ohio,  in- 
dustries, principally  iron  and  steel  properties,  aggre- 
gated $6,803,933,  the  third  highest  month  since  Jan- 
uary, 1921.  Total  expenditure  for  wages  the  first  nine 
months  in  the  year  is  $57,331,828,  a  figure  higher  than 
the  totals  for  the  full  years  of  1921  or  1922.  It  is 
expected  the  payroll  figures  for  the  year  wnll  exceed 
$75,000,000,  a  gain  of  50  per  cent  over  the  previous 
year. 


Clifford  B.  Connelley,  director  of  industrial  rela- 
tions, Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology,  will  have 
charge  of  the  public  relations  section  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Personnel  Association  this  year.  This  section  has 
planned  a  series  of  general  meetings  to  be  carried  on 
this  winter  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  all  of  those 
interested  in  the  industrial  and  commercial  welfare  of 
Pittsburgh  the  best  modern  practice  in  handling  human 
relations. 


Gross  sales  of  the  American  Chain  Co.,  Inc.,  for  the 
eight  months  ended  Aug.  31  reached  $20,945,648.  Net 
earnings  for  the  period  amounted  to  more  than  two 
and  one-half  times  the  net  earnings  for  all  of  1922. 
The  balance  sheet  as  of  July  31,  last,  showed  quick 
assets  of  $14,343,500  against  quick  liabilities  of  $2,385,- 
000. 


A  cablegram  from  London  says  the  fusion  of  the 
Grovesend  Steel  Tin  Plate  Co.  with  Thomas  &  Co.  is  now 
complete,  the  latter  company  having  paid  £1,100,000 
for  control. 


The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  on  complaint 
of  several  steel  manufacturers  and  consumers  affected, 
has  suspended  until  February  the  new  tariff  recently 
announced,  reestablishing  the  2iy2C.  rate  on  steel  be- 
tween Pittsburgh  and  Cleveland  and  other  Ohio  points. 
Consequently  the  19c.  combination  rate  will  remain  in 
effect  until  further  action  is  taken. 


The  members  of  the  Electric  Hoist  Manufacturers' 
Association  report  a  decrease  of  2.7  per  cent  in  the 
number  of  hoists  sold  during  September  as  compared 
with  the  previous  month,  and  a  decrease  of  6  per 
cent  in  the  value  of  hoists  ordered.  Shipments  for  the 
month  of  September  decreased  21.4  per  cent  as  com- 
pared with  the  previous  month. 


The  Ford  Motor  Co.  is  operating  its  valve  manu- 
facturing plant  at  Noi-thville,  Mich.,  at  maximum  ca- 
pacity, giving  employment  to  about  350  men  under 
three  8-hr.  shifts.  Current  production  is  at  the  rate 
of  2,500,000  valves  per  month,  including  those  for 
Ford  automobiles,  trucks  and  tractors.  About  10,000 
tractor  valves  alone  are  being  turned  out  daily. 


The  Baker  R  &  L  Co.,  Cleveland,  manufacturer  of 
Baker  trucks  and  Raulang  automobile  bodies,  reported 
in  stockholders'  meeting  that  orders  in  hand  for  both 
divisions  will  extend  well  into  the  spring  months. 
Dividends  were  declared  at  7  per  cent  for  preferred 
and  6  per  cent  for  common  stock.  President  F.  W. 
Treadway  stated  that  surplus  is  now  about  $500,000. 


Prices  Finished  Iron  and  Steel  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh 


Carload  LoU 


.2.50c 


Plates 

Sheared,  tank  quality,  base,  per  lb 

Structural  Materials 

Beams,  channels,  etc  base,  per  lb ?-5?°- 

Sheet  piling 2.65c. 

Iron  and  Steel  Bars 

Soft  steel  bars,  base,  per  lb 2.40c 

Soft  steel  bars  for  cold  finishing $3  per  ton  over  base 

Reinforcing  steel  bars,  base ?oc 

Refined  iron  bars,  base,  per  lb JS?*^- 

Double  refined  iron  bars,  base,  per  lb 4.85c.  to  5.00c. 

Stay  bolt  iron  bars,  base,  per  lb 8.00c.  to  8.60c. 

Hot-Rolled  Flats 

Hoops,  base,  per  lb • JJf °' 

Bands,  base,  per  lb 3c.  to  3.15c. 

Strips,  base,  per  lb 3c.  to  3.15c 

Cotton  ties,  per  bundle  of  45  lb ♦1.63 

Cold- Finished  Steels 

Bars  and  shafting,  base,  per  lb 3.25c. 

Bars,  S.  A.  E.  Series,  No.  2100 4.50c.  to  4.75c. 

Bars,  S.  A.  E.  Series,  No.  2300 6.50c  to  6.75c. 

Bars,  S.  A.  E.  Series,  No.  3100 5.50c  to  5.75c. 

Strips,  base,  per  lb 5.00c. 

Wire  Products 

J3.00 


$2.25  over  base 

2.50  over  base 

100  lb 2.75 


Nails,  base,  per  keg 

Galvanized  nails.  1  in.  and  over.., 
Galvanized  nails,  less  than  1  in..., 
Bright  plain  wire.  base.  No.  9  gage, 

Annealed  fence  wire,  base,  per  100  lb z.su 

Spring  wire,  base,   per  100  lb 3.70 

Galvanized  wire.  No.  9.  base,  per  100  lb 3.35 

Galvanized  barbed,  base,  per  100  lb 3.80 

Galvanized  staples,  base,  per  keg 3.80 

Painted  barbed  wire,  base,   per  100  lb 3.45 

Polished   staples,   base,   per  keg 3.45 

Cement  coated  nails,  base,  per  count  keg 2.70 

Woven  fence,  carloads   ( to  jobbers ) 67  %  per  cent  off  list 

Woven  fence,  carloads   (to  retailers) 65  per  cent  off  list 

Bolts  and  Nuts 
Machine  bolts,  small,  rolled  threads 

60.  10  and  10  per  cent  off  list 
Machine  bolts,  all  sizes,  cut  threads. .  60  and  10  per  cent  off  list 
Carriage  bolts,   %   x  6  in. : 

Smaller  and  shorter,  rolled  threads. 60  and  10  per  cent  off  list 

Carriage   bolts,    cut   threads,    all   sizes 60  per  cent  off  list 

Lag    bolts    .  . : 65  and  10  per  cent  off  list 

Plow  bolts.  Nos.   1.   2  and  3  heads.  .  .50  and  10  per  cent  off  list 

Other  style  heads    50  per  cent  extra 

Machine  bolts,   c.p.c.   and  t.   nuts   %   x   4   in.. 

50  and  10  per  cent  off  list 

Larger   and   longer  sizes 50  and  10  per  cent  off  list 

Hot  pressed  square  or  hex.  nuts,  blank 4.25c.  off  list 

Hot  pressed   nuts,    tapped 4.25c.  off  list 

C.p.c.  and  t.  square  or  hex.  nuts,  blank 4.00c.  off  list 

C.p.c.  and  t.  square  or  hex.   nuts,  tapped 4.00c.  off  list 

Semi-flnished  hex.  nuts: 

A  in.  and  smaller.  U.   S.  S 80  to  SO  and  5  per  cent  off  list 

%  in.  and  larger.  U.  S.  S 75  to  75  and  5  per  cent  off  list 

Small  sizes  S.  A.  E .  .  80  and  10  to  80,  10  and  5  per  cent  off  list 

S.  A.  E.,   %   in.   and  larger 

75  and  10  to  75.  10  and  5  per  cent  off  list 

Stove   bolts    in    packages 75.  10  and  5  per  cent  off  list 

Stove  bolts  in  bulk 75,  10.  Sand  2U  per  cent  off  list 

Tire   bolts    60  and  10  per  cent  off  list 

Bolt  ends  with  hot  pressed  nuts 60  and  5  per  cent  off  list 

Turnbuckles,  with  ends,  %  in.  and  smaller, 

55  and  5  to  50  per  cent  off  list 
Turnbuckles,  without  ends.  V.   in.  and  smaller. 

70  and  10  to  65  and  5  per  cent  off  list 

Washers   5c.  to  5.25e.  off  list 

Cap  and  Set  Screws 
Milled  square  and  hex.  head  cap  screws. ..  .70  per  cent  off  list 

Milled  set   screws 70  per  cent  off  list 

Upset   cap    screws 75andl0  per  cent  off  list 

Upset  set  screws 75  and  10  per  cent  off  list 

Milled   studs    50  and  10  per  cent  oft  list 

Rivets 

Large  structural  and  ship  rivets,  base,  per  100  lb. 52.75  to  $3.00 

Small  rivets 65  and  10  to  70  off  list 

Track  Equipment 

Spikes,  ft  in.  and  larger,  base,  per  100  lb $3.15 

Spikes,  %  in.,  t^  in.  and  %  in.,  per  100  lb $3.15  to    3.50 

Spikes,    -ff   in 3.15  to    3.50 

Spikes,  boat  and  barge,  base,  per  100  lb 3.50 

Track  bolts,  %  in.  and  larger,  base,  per  100  lb.. $4. 00  to    4.25 
Track  bolts,  Vj  in.  and  %  in.,  base,  per  100  lb..   5.00  to    5.50 

Tie  plates,  per  100  lb 2.55  to    2.60 

Angle  bars,  base,  per  IM  lb 2.75 


to   % 51 


2   

2%  to  6.. 
7  and  8.. 
9  and  10. 
11    and   12 


Galv. 
19^4 
25V4 
42M. 
48  Mi 
S0V4 
Lap  Weld 
43M!  " 
47%- 
43% 
41% 
40% 


Inches 
%   to   %. 

h:-i%; 


+1 
11 


2% 


26 


.tt  Weld,  extra  strong,  plain  ends 

41  24%    I    2    to  3 61 

47  30%        Vt,    to    % +19 

53  42%        %    21 

58  47%        %    28 

49%    I    1   to   1% 30 


Lap  Weld,  extra  strong,  plain  ends 


53 


45% 
39% 


To  the  large  jobbing  trade  the  above  discounts  are  In- 
creased by  one  point,  with  supplementary  discounts  of  6  per 
cent  on  black  and  1%  points,  with  a  supplementary  diseount 
of  5  per  cent  on  galvanized. 

Boiler  Tubes 
Lap  Welded  Steel 

2  to    2%    in 27 

2%  to  2%  in 37 

3  in 40 

3Vi    to   3%    in 42% 

4  to  13   In 46 

Less  carload  lots  4  points  less. 

Standard  Commercial  Seamless  Boiler  Tubes 
Cold  Drawn 


Charcoal  Iron 

%    In +18 

%   to   1%   in +   8 

to   2%    in —  2 


4%    in. 


in. 


55 


36 


4% 


nd  5  in. 


H4   and  1%  in 47 

1%  in 31 

2  and  214  in 22 

2%  and  2%   In 32 

Hot  Rolled 

3  and  3%   in 38        I     4  in 43 

3%   in.  and  3%    in 39        I 

Less  carloads,  4  points  less.  Add  $8  per  net  ton  for  mora 
than  four  gages  hea\-ier  than  standard.  No  extras  for 
lengths  up  to  and  including  24  ft.  Sizes  smaller  than  1  in. 
and  lighter  than  standard  gage  to  be  sold  at  mechanical  tuba 
list  and  discount.  Intermediate  sizes  and  gages  not  listed 
take  price  of  net  larger  outside  diameter  and  heavier  gage. 
Seamless  Mechanical   Tubing 

Carbon    under   0.30.    base S3  per  cent  off  list 

Carbon   0.30  to   0.40.   base 81  per  cent  off  list 

Plus   usual    differentials   and   extras   for   cutting.      Ware- 
house discounts  range  higher. 

Seaynless  Locomotive  and  Superheater  Tubes 


Cents  per  Ft. 

2-in.  O.D.  12  gage 15 

2-in.  O.D.   11  gage 16 

2-in.   O.D.   10  gage 17 

2^4  in.  O.D.  12  gage..      17 
2% -in.  O.D.   11  gage..      18 


Cents  per  Pt. 
214-in.  O.D.  10  gage..     20 

3-in.  O.D.   7  gage 35 

1%-in.  O.D.  9  gage...  15 
5% -in.  O.D.  9  gage..  .  55 
5%-in.  O.D.   9  gage...      57 


Tin  Plate 

Terne  Plate 

(Per  Package,  20  x 

28  in.) 

8-lb.    coating. 

100    lb.                  20-lb. 

coating  ; 

r... 

..$14.90 

base    ....    . 

$11.00       25-lb. 

coating  . 

.  (;.. 

. .    16.20 

8-lb.  coating  ] 

C...    11.30       30-lb. 

coating 

c... 

..    17.36 

12-lb.  coating  1 

C 12.70       35-lb. 

coating 

.  c. 

.  .    18.35 

15-lb.   coating  I 

C...    13.95       40-lb. 

coating  1 

.  c. 

.  .    19.35 

.3.000. 


Sheets 

Blue  Annealed 

Nos.  9  and  10   (base),  per  lb 

Box  Annealed,  One  Pass  Cold  Rolled 

No.  28  (base),  per  lb 3.75c.  (e  3.85a 

Aut07nobile  Sheets 

Regular  auto  body  sheets,  base   (22  gage),  per  lb 5.35o. 

Galvanized 

No.  28   (base),  per  lb 3.80c. 

Long  Ternes 

No.  28  gage  (base),  8-lb.  coating,  per  lb 5.30c 

Tin-Mill  Black  Plate 
No.  28   (base),  per  lb 3.8Ba 


All  freight  rates  from  Pittsburgh  on  finished 

Buffalo   $0,265 


Freight  Rates 


and  steel  products,  carload  lots,  per  100  lb.; 


ToungBtown 


0.215 


0.19 


Cleveland 

Cleveland, 

Comb. 

Detroit   0.29 

Cincinnati 0.29 

Indianapolis    0.31 

Chicago    0.34 

most  of  the  foregoing 


St.   Louis $0.43 

Kansas  City 0.735 

Kansas  City   (pipe)...   0.705 

St  Paul 0.60 

Omaha    0.735 

Omaha   (pipe)    0.705 

Denver   1.27 

Denver   (pipe)    1.215 

6000  lb.     To  Denver  the  minimu 


0.5S 

Memphis    0.5S 

Jacksonville,   all   rail..   4.70 
Jacksonville,    rail    and 

water    0.415 

New   Orleans    6.67 

loading  is  40.000  lb.,   while 
Item 


Philadelphia,  domestic. $•. 32 
Philadelphia,  export. . .  •.235 
Baltimore,  domestic...  0.31 
Baltimore,  export  ....  0.225 
New  York,  domestic...   0.34 

New  York,  export 0.255 

Boston,  domestic 0.365 

Boston,  export 0.255 

The  minimum  carloa.d 
to  the  Pacific  Coast  on  all  Iron  and  steel  products.'except  structural  material,  the  minimum  is  80.000  lb.  On  the 
the  rate  api>lies  to  a  minimum  of  50.000  lb.,  and  there  is  an  extra  charge  of  9c.  per  100  lb.  on  carloads  of  a  minimum  of 
40,000  lb.  On  shipments  of  wrought  iron  and  steel  pipe  to  Kansas  City,  St.  Paul.  Omaha  and  Denver  the  minimum  carload 
Is  46.000  lb.  On  iron  and  steel  items  not  noted  above  the  rates  vary  somewhat  and  are  given  in  detail  in  the  regular  rail- 
road tariffs. 

Rates  from  Atlanlie  Coast  ports  (I.e.,  New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore)  to  Pacific  Coast  ports  of  call  on  most 
ateamehip  lines,  via  the  Panama  Canal,  are  as  follows:  Pig  iron,  35c.-  ship  plates.  40c.:  Ingot  and  muck  bars,  structural 
steel,  common  wire  products  Including  cut  or  wire  nails,  spikes,  and  wire  hoops,  40e. ;  sheets  and  tin  plates.  40c. ;  sheets. 
No.  12  gage  and  lighter.  5«c.  :  rods.  40c.:  wire  rope  cables  and  strands,  45c.;  wire  fencing,  netting  and  stretcher.  40c.;  pipe* 
•lot  ever  12  in.  in  diameter.  55c.;  over  12  in.  in  diameter,  2%c.  per  In,  or  fraction  thereof  additional.  All  prices  per  100  lb.  In 
car)«ad  lots,  minimum  ♦0,800  lb. 
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Prices  of  Raw  Materials,  Senii-Fiiiislied  and  Finished  Products 


Ores 

Lake  Superior  Orea.  Delivered  Lower  Lake  Porta 

Old  range  Bessemer.   65   per  cent   Iron J6.45 

Old  range  non-Bessemer,  61 V4  per  cent  Iron 5.70 

Ifesabl  Bessemer,  65  per  cent  Iron 6.20 

Uesabl  non-Bessemer,  5H4  per  cent  Iron 5.55 

Foreign  Ore,  per  Unit,  oXf.  Philadelphia  or  Baltimore 
Iron  ore,  low  phos.,  copper  free.  55  to  58  per 

cent  Iron  In  dry  Spanish  or  Algerian . .  10.60a 
Iron  ore.  Swedlslj,  average  66  per  cent  Iron  10.50c. 
Manganese  ore,  washed.  51  per  cent  manga- 
nese, from  the  Caucasus,  nominal 42c. 

Manganese  ore.  ordinary.  48  per  cent  manga- 
nese, from  the  Caucasus S9o. 

Manganese  ore.  Brazilian  or  Indian,  nominal  42c. 
Tungsten  ore.  per  unit.   In  60  per  cent  con- 
centrates             $8.25  to  110.00 

Chrome  ore.  basic,  48  per  cent  Cr,0,,  crude, 

per  ton,  c.i.f.  Atlantic  seaboard 18.00  to    28.00 

Molybdenum  ore,    85   per  cent  concentrates, 

per  lb.  of  MoSj,  New  York 75c.  to  85c. 

Ferroalloys 

Ferromanganese.  domestic.  80  per  cent,  fur- 
nace,  or   seaboard,   per  ton $110.00 

Ferromanganese.    British,   80   per  cent,  f.o.b. 

Atlantic   port,   duty   paid 110.00 

Splegeleisen.  domestic,  19  to  21  per  cent,  per 

ton,    furnace    $42.00  to    45.00 

Splegeleisen.    domestic,    16    to    19    per    cent, 

furnace,  per  ton 41.00  to    44.00 

Ferroallicon,  50  per  cent,  delivered,  per  gross 

ton    80.00  to    87.00 

Ferrosilicon.     Bessemer,     10    per    cent,    per 

ton,  furnace 43.50 

Ferrosilicon.     Bessemer,     11    per    cent,     per 

ton,  furnace 46.80 

Ferrosilicon.    Bessemer.     12    per    cent,    per 

ton.  furnace 50.10 

Ferrosilicon.     Bessemer,     13    per    cent,    per 

ton,  furnace   54.10 

Ferrosilicon.    Bessemer.    14    per    cent,    per 

ton.  furnace   59.10 

Silvery  iron.     6  per  cent,  per  ton,  furnace..  32,00 

Silvery  iron.     7  per  cent,  per  ton,  furnace..  33.00 

Silvery  iron,     8  per  cent,  per  ton,  furnace. .  34.50 

Silvery  iron,     9  per  cent,  per  ton,  furnace..  36.50 

Silvery  iron.  10  per  cent,  per  ton,  furnace..  38.50 

Silvery  iron.  11  per  cent,  per  ton,  furnace..  41.80 

Silvery  iron.  12  per  cent,  per  ton,  furnace..  45.10 

Ferrotungsten.   per  lb.    contained   metal 88c.  to  90c. 

Ferrochromium.    4   to  6  per  cent  carbon.    60 

to  70  per  cent  Cr.  per  lb.  contained  Cr. 

delivered      12c. 

Ferrochromium.   6  to  7  per  cent  carbon,   60 

to  70  per  cent  Or.,  per  lb 11.50c. 

Ferrovanadium.  per  lb.  contained  vanadium  $3.50  to  $4.00 
Fcrrocarbontitanium,  15  to  18   per  cent,  per 

net   ton    200.00 


Fluxes  and  Refractories 

Fluorspar,   80  per  cent  and  over  calcium  fluoride,  not 
over   5    per   cent   silica,    per   net    ton    f.o.b.    Illinois 

and   Kentucky  mines    $22.00 

Fluorspar.   85  per  cent  and  over  calcium   fluoride,  not 
over   5    per  cent  silica,   per  net  ton   f.o.b.   Illinois 

and  Kentucky  mines   23.50 

Per  1000  f.o.b.  works: 

Fire   Clay:  High  Duty         Moderate  Duty 

Pennsylvania    $42.00  to  $45.00     $37.00  to  $42.00 

Maryland     47.00  42.00 

Ohio    42.00  to    43.00        37.00  to    39.00 

Kentucky     42.00  to    43.00        37.00  to    39.00 

Illinois 37.00  to    42.00 

Missouri     42.00  to    45.00        35.00  to    40.00 

Ground  Are  clay,  per  net  ton 6.00  to      7.00 

Silica    Brick: 

Pennsylvania   42.00 

Chicago     49.00 

Birmingham   60.00 

Ground  silica  clay,  per  net   ton 8.00 

Magnesite  Brick : 

Standard   size,   per   net   ton    (f.o.b.   Balti- 
more and  Chester,  Pa.)    65.00 

Grain  magnesite.  per  net  ton  (f.o.b.  Balti- 
more and    Chester,    Pa.) 40.00 

Chrome  Brick  : 

Standard  size,  per  net  ton 50.00 

Semi-Finished  Steel,  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh  or 
Youngstown,  per  gross  ton 

Rolling  billets,  4-ln.  and  over $40.00  to  $42.60 

Rolling  billets,   2-in.  and  under 40.00  to    42.50 

Forging  billets,  ordinary  carbons 47.50 

Sheet  bars.  Bessemer 42.50 

Sheet   bars,   open-hearth 42.56 
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Slabe    $40.«0  »•  $4180 

Wire  rods,  common  soft,  base.  No.  5  to  %-ln.  51.00 

Wire  rods,  common  soft,  coarser  than  Vi-.ln.      $2.50  over  basa 

Wire  rods,  screw  stock $5       per  ton  over  bas* 

Wire  rods,  carbon  0.20  to  0.40 3       per  ton  over  bas* 

Wire   rods,  carbon   0.41  to  0.55 5       per  ton  over  base 

Wire  rods,  carbon  0.56  to  0.75 7.50  per  ton  over  base 

Wire  rods,  carbon  over  0.75 10       per  ton  overbasa 

Wire  rods,   acid    15       per  ton  over  base 

Skelp,   grooved,  per  lb 2.40 

Skelp,  sheared,  per  lb 2.40 

Skelp,  universal,  per  lb 2.40 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel,  f.o.b.  Mill 

Ralls,  heavy,  per  gross  ton $43.00 

Ralls,  light,  new  steel,  base,  per  lb 2.16c.  to  2.260. 

Rails,   light,    rerolled  base,   per   lb 1.90c.  to  2.00c. 

Spikes,   I'e-in.   and  larger,  base,   per   100  lb $3.16 

Spikes.  H-in.,  ,^-in.  and  %-in.,  base  per  100  lb.  $3.15  to    3.50 

Spikes,   ft-in.,  base,  per  100  lb 3.15  to    3.50 

Spikes,  boat  and  barge,  base,  per  100  lb S.B» 

Track  bolts,   %-in.  and  smaller,  base,  per  100  lb.  4.15  to    4.25 

Track  bolts,  %-in.  and  larger,  base,  per  100  lb.  4.75  to    5.50 

Tie  plates,  per  100  lb 2.55  to    2.60 

Angle  bars,  per  100  lb 2.75 

Bars,  common  iron,  base,  per  lb.,  Chicago  mill.  2.40c. 

Bars,  common   iron.   Pittsburgh  mill 2.40c. 

Bars,  rails,  steel  reinforcing,  base,  per  lb 2.15c.  to  2.25c. 

Ground  shafting,  base,  per  lb 3.66o. 

Cut   nails,  base,   per   keg $3.15  to  $3.26 

S.  A.  E.  Semi-finished  Castellated  Nuts 
and  U.  S.  S.  Semi-finished  Slotted  Nuts 

(To  jobbers  and  consumers  in  large  quantities  f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh. ) 

Per  1000 

S.  A.  E.  U.  S.  S. 

%-m $      4.80  $      4.80 

A-in 5.50  6.00 

%-in 6.50  7.00 

A-In 9.00  9.50 

%-in 11.00  11.50 

A-in 15.00  15.00 

%-in 19.50  20.00 

%-in 28.50  28.50 

%-in 37.00  37.50 

1-in 58.50  60. 5« 

1%-in 88.00  97.00 

lli-in 132.00  132.00 

1%-in 176.00  176.00 

1%-in 220.00  220.00 

Larger  sizes — Prices  on  application 

Alloy  Steel 

S.A.E. 

Series  Bare 

Numbers  100  lb. 

2100»(%%  Nickel,  10  to  20  per  cent  Carbon) ..  .$3.25  to  $3.50 

2300    (3%%    Nickel)     5.25  to    5.50 

2500    (5%    Nickel)     7.75  to    8.00 

3100    (Nickel    Chromium)     4.25  to    4.50 

3200    (Nickel    Chromium)     6.00  to    6.25 

3300    (Nickel    Chromium)     8.00  to    8.26 

3400    (Nickel    Chromium)     7.00  to    7.25 

5100    (Chromium  Steel)    3.75  to    4.00 

5200»  (Chromium  Steel)    8.00  to    8.26 

6100    (Chromium    Vanadium    bars) 5.00  to    5.26 

6100    (Chromium   Vanadium   spring  steel) 4.75  to    6.00 

9250    (Silico   Manganese  spring  steel) 3.75  to    4.00 

Nickel    Chrome    Vanadium     (0.60     Nickel,    0.50 

Chromium.   0.15   Vanadium)    5.25  to    5.50 

Chromium   Molybdenum   bars    (0.80—1.10    Chro- 
mium,  0.25—0.40   Molybdenum) 4.50  to    4.75 

Chromium   Molybdenum   bars    (0.50 — 0.70    Chro- 
mium,   0.15 — 0.25    Molybdenum) 4.25  to    4.50 

Chromium    Molybdenum    spring    steel     (1 — 1.25 

Chromium,    0.30 — 0.50    Molybdenum) 4.25  to    4.50 

Above  prices  are  for  hot-rolled  alloy  steel  bars,  forging 
quality,  per  100  lb.  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh.  Billets  4  x  4  in.  and 
larger  are  $10  per  gross  ton  less  than  net  ton  price  for  bars 
of  same  analyses.  On  smaller  than  4  x  4-in.  billets  down 
to  and  including  2M;-in.  sq.  there  is  a  size  extra  of  $10  per 
gross  ton;  on  billets  smaller  than  2 14 -in.  sq.,  the  net  ton  bar 
price  applies. 

•Not  S.A.E.  specifications,  but  numbered  by  manufacturers 
to  conform  to  S.A.E.  system. 
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FABRICATED   STEEL   BUSINESS 

Week's  Awards  Show  Drop,  But  Large   Tonnage 
Under   Active    Consideration 

Contracts  of  fabricated  steel  work  coming  to  light 
in  the  past  week  show  a  drop  to  10,000  tons,  but  fresh 
inquiries  involving  25,000  tons  appeared  and  much 
encouragement  was  taken  in  five  or  six  projects  now 
actively  considered  in  the  New  York  metropolitan  dis- 
trict and  estimated  to  require  50,000  tons.  These 
are  mentioned  in  the  New  York  market  report  covering 
finished  iron  and  steel.  Awards  of  the  week  include 
the   following: 

Structural  Projects  Awarded 

Siegal  apartment  building.  Amsterdam  Avenue  and 
Seventy-third  Street,  New  York,  1000  tons,  to  Hay  Foundry 
&  Iron  Works. 

Highway  bridge  at  Pequannock,  N.  J.,  125  tons,  to 
Phoenix  Bridge   Co. 


American  Gas  &  Electric  Co.,  power  plant  in  Indiana, 
2200    tons,   to  American   Bridge  Co. 

Wilson  Foundry  Co.,  Pontiac,  Mich.,  foundry,  520  tons, 
divided  between  Whitehead  &  Kales  and  Continental  Bridge 
Co. 

Vicksburg,  Shreveport  &  Pacific  Railroad,  four  track 
crossing  over  Marshall  Street,  Shreveport,  La..  312  tons  to 
Mt.  Vernon  Bridge  Co. 

J.  B.  Murphy  Memorial,  Chicago,  30S  tons,  to  Morava 
Construction  Co. 

High  school  building,  Mishawaka,  Ind.,  263  tons  to  Elk- 
hart  Bridge  &  Iron   Co. 

Accomac  Realty  Co.,  St.  Louis,  lumber  shelter,  ISO  tons, 
to  Wood   Construction   Co. 

Village  of  Hibbing,  Minn.,  water  tank  and  tower,  136 
tons,  to  Minneapolis  Steel  &  Machinery  Co. 

Tomahawk  Kraft  Paper  Co.,  Tomahawk,  Wis.,  digester 
building  for  paper  mill,   lOS  tons,  to  Wausau  Iron  Works. 

A.  O.  Smith  Corporation,  Milwaukee,  framing  and  mis- 
cellaneous work,  200  tons,  to  Lakeside  Bridge  &   Steel  Co. 

Commercial  and  apartment  building  for  Stotzer  Granite 
Co.,  Milwaukee,  100  tons,  to  Lakeside  Bridge  &  Steel  Co. 

Lakeside  Power  Co.,  St.  Francis,  Milwaukee  County,  steel 
for  superheaters.  200  tons,  to  Lakeside  Bridge  &  Steel  Co. 

Quinze  Power  Co..  Kippawa,  Canada,  Viele.  BlacKwell 
&  Buck,  49  Broadway.  New  York,  engineers,  210  tons,  to 
the  Hamilton  Bridge  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ont,  and  100 
tons   to    Hepburn    ,&    Disher.    Ltd.,    Toronto.    Ont. 


Maternity  and  Babies'  Hospital,  Cleveland,  195f 
Forest  City  Steel  &  Iron  Co.,  which  has  placed 
with  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Co. 


Kelleys  Island  Lime   &  Transport  Co.    viaduct  at  Kelleys 
Island,  Ohio,  150  tons,  to  American  Bridge  Co. 

Structural   Projects   Pending 

Inquiries  for  fabricated  steel  work  include  the  fol- 
lowing: 


Steinway  &  Sons,  piano  warehouse  and  salesrooms.  Fifty- 
seventh  Street,  New  York,  1500  to  2000  tons. 

Public  school  No.  210,  Bronx,  New  York,  1100  tons. 

Public  school  No.  205,  Brooklyn,  New  York,  1100  tons. 

Lapidus  apartment  building.  New  York,  SOO  to  1000  tons. 

Greenbaum  loft  building.  256  West  Thirty-eighth  Street. 
New  York,   1000  tons. 

Culver  apartment  building.  New  York.   300   tons. 

Perth  Amboy.  N.  X.  bridge  over  Raritan  River.  6000  tons, 
being   readvertised.   former  bids  having  been   rejected. 

Parental   school.   Queens.   New  York,   250   tons. 

Power  plant,  Stone  &  Webster,  Boston,  general  con- 
tractors.   500    tons. 

City  of  Philadelphia,  tunnel,  500  tons. 

Standard  Oil  Co.  of  New  Jersey,  structural  work.  150 
tons. 

Standard  Oil  Co.  of  Indiana,  structural  work  for  erection 
at   Cleveland.    150  tons. 

Natanson  loft  buildings.  New  York.  9000  tons  in  two 
structures. 

East  Lake  Street  substation.  Commonwealth  Edison  Co., 
Chicago,    1000    tons. 

Mercy   High   School   Building,   Chicago,    650   tons. 

St.  Paul  Bridge  &  Terminal  Railway  Co.,  bridge  over 
River,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  600  tons. 


Pennsylvania  Railroad,  Southwestern  Region.  92-£t.  girder 
span,    110   tons,   bids  taken. 

Knights  of  Columbus  club  house,  Springfield,  111.,  300 
tons,   bids  taken. 

Louisville  &  Nashville  Railroad,  bridge  work,  1600  tons, 
bids  closed  Oct.  23. 

Big  Four  Railroad,  bridge  work,  800  tons,  bids  closed 
Oct.    23. 

High  schools,  at  Piqua.  Ohio.  200   tons,  bids  being  taken. 

Hotel,   Portsmouth,   Ohio,    300   tons,   bids  being  taken. 

City  of  Cleveland,  administration  and  other  buildings  for 
Baldwin  reservoir.  600  tons ;  bids  to  be  taken  Oct.   24. 

Bourne-Fuller  Co..  Cleveland,  addition  to  steel  warehouse. 


600 


Harding  Junior  high  school,   Lakewood,  Ohio,  100  tons. 


RAILROAD  EQUIPMENT  BUYING 

Fresh    Spurt    in    Locomotive    Inquiry,   but    Little 
Buying  of  Cars  or  Engines 

In  addition  to  the  inquiry  of  the  Southern  Pacific 
for  58  locomotives,  mentioned  last  week,  the  Louisville 
&  Nashville  has  asked  for  prices  on  39  and  the  Mis- 
souri Pacific  on  80.  The  Pennsylvania  and  the  Balti- 
more &  Ohio  are  also  figuring  on  the  purchase  of  a  con- 
siderable number  of  engines,  according  to  reports  in  the 
railroad  equipment  trade.  There  seems  to  be  some 
doubt,  however,  as  to  whether  this  business  will  be 
placed  this  year.  In  the  case  of  the  Southern  Pacific  it 
is  stated  that  its  inquiry  has  already  been  cut  in  half. 

The  locomotive  equipment  of  the  railroads  of  the 
•country  is  now  in  the  best  condition  it  has  been  in  years, 
according  to  reports  of  the  car  service  division  of  the 
American  Railway  Association.  On  Oct.  1  15.3  per 
cent  of  the  total  number  were  in  need  of  repair,  the 
smallest  number  in  need  of  repair  for  any  period  for 
which  there  are  records. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  has  announced  Sep- 


tember shipments  of  railroad  locomotives  from  the 
principal  manufacturing  plants.  Unfilled  orders  at  end 
of  September  were:  Domestic,  1102  and  foreign  76, 
against  1406  and  91  a  month  ago. 

The  Interborough  Rapid  Transit  Co..  Xew  York,  has 
come  into  the  market  for  100   to   250  all-steel   subway   cars. 

The  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Railroad  had  ordered  50 
passenger  cars  from  the  Harlan  &  Hollinsworth  plant  of 
the  Bethlehem   Shipbuilding  Corporation. 

The  St.  Louis  Southwestern  is  inquiring  tor  150  steel 
underframes   for   stock   cars. 

The  Nickel  Plate  has  ordered  10  underframes  for  caboose 
cars   from    the    Pennsylvania   Tank   Car   Co. 

Swift   &   Co.   are   inquiring   for   100   refrigerator   cars. 

The  Minneapolis  &  St.  Louis  has  placed  100  box  car 
repairs    with    the    General    American    Car    Co. 

The    Louisville   Henderson   &   St.    Louis    is    inquiring    for 

2  coaches.   2  coaches  with   middle  smoker   compartment   and 

3  combination   baggage  and   mail   cars. 

The  Chicago.  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  contemplates  plac- 
ing repairs  on  30.000  freight  cars.  The  trucks  of  old 
equipment  will  be  salvaged  and  new  underframes  and  super- 
structers   will    be   built. 
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NON-FERROUS  METALS 


Oct, 


Tin-  Week's  Prices 
Cents  per  Pound  for  Early  Delivery 

Copper,  New  York  Straits  Lead 

, ^^ ,      Tin 

Electro-     New 
Lake        lytic*      York     York     Louis     York     Louis 


13.25  12.75  41.62yj  6.85  6.65  6.62%  6.27V. 

11 13.25  12.62>,.i  41.37ii  6.85  6.65  6.62%  6.27>,5 

13 13.12Vj  12.50         6.85  6.60  6.60  6.25 

15 13.00  12.50  41.62%  6.85  6.60  6.62  V-  6.27  i.j 

16 13.12%  12.62%  41.50  6.85  6.60  6.65  G.30 

•Refinery  quotation;  delivered  price  Vic.  higher. 

New  York         , 

New  York,  Oct.  16. 

Some  of  the  markets  are  more  active  than  a  week 
ago.  Copper,  after  selling  lower,  is  again  higher.  The 
tin  market  has  been  very  dull.  There  has  been  very 
little  change  in  the  lead  situation,  but  there  has  been 
a  slight  improvement  in  the  zinc  market.  Friday,  Oct. 
12,  was  generally  observed  as  a  holiday. 

Copper. — The  electrolytic  copper  market,  after  fall- 
ing to  still  lower  levels  dui-ing  the  week,  has  turned 
more  active  with  the  price  tendency  higher.  In  the 
last  few  days  there  has  been  fairly  heavy  buying  by 
foreign  consumers  and  a  much  more  active  inquiry 
from  domestic  melters.  An  interesting  feature  is  the 
tendency  of  some  consumers  to  inquire  for  delivery 
even  into  next  year.  In  the  past  week  sales  have  been 
made  as  low  as  12.75e.,  delivered,  although  not.  all  pro- 
ducers would  meet  this  price.  Today  the  market  is  a 
little  higher  at  12.87%c.  to  13c.,  delivered,  with  some 
producers  unwilling  to  do  business  at  less  than  13c. 
The  market  has  every  appearance  of  at  least  a  brief 
rally. 

Tin. — An  unusually  quiet  week  has  prevailed  in  the 
market  for  Straits  tin.  The  largest  business  was  done 
last  Thursday,  Oct.  11,  when  about  200  tons  changed 
hands.  About  half  of  this  was  futures  or  October- 
November  shipment,  which  sold  at  40.62%c.  to  40.87VL>c. 
On  one  day  two  dealers  attempted  to  sell  futures  but 
did  not  succeed.  The  holiday  on  Friday  was  also  a 
factor  in  the  prevailing  dullness.  Both  yesterday  and 
today  the  market  has  also  been  dull  with  a  little  busi- 
ness done  yesterday  in  October  delivery  at  41.50c.  An 
interesting  announcement  is  that  the  New  York  Metal 
Exchange  has  inaugurated  the  practice  of  two  calls  a 
day  instead  of  one,  namely  at  10.30  a.  m.  and  2.30  p.  m. 
Spot  Straits  tin  was  quoted  today  at  41.50c.,  New  York. 
Prices  in  the  London  market  today  were  about  £5  per 
ton  lower  than  a  week  ago,  with  spot  standard  quoted 
at  £201  15s.,  future  standard  at  £199  17s.  6d.  and  spot 
Straits  at  £202  15s.  The  arrivals  thus  far  this  month 
have  been  2265  tons,  with  8414  tons  reported  afloat. 

Lead. — The  market  continues  very  quiet  with 
prices  practically  unchanged.  Demand  is  good  but  not 
sufficiently  in  excess  of  production  to  create  any  pre- 
miums. The  leading  interest  continues  to  maintain  its 
quotation  at  6.85c.,  New  York.  In  the  outside  market 
quotations  are  6.85c.,  New  York,  and  6.60c.,  St.  Louis. 

Zinc. — Due  partly  to  an  advance  of  about  £1  per 
ton  in  the  British  market  and  also  to  a  slightly  im- 
proved domestic  inquiry  prices  of  prime  Western  have 
stiffened  in  the  past  few  days  until  today  quotations 
range  from  6.27y2c.  to  6.32V2C.,  St.  Louis,  or  6.62y2C. 
to  6.67y2C.,  New  York.  Bids  of  6.30c.,  St.  Louis,  are  re- 
ported rejected.  There  is  also  some  prospect  of  fur- 
ther sales  to  England. 

Nickel. — Shot  and  ingot  nickel  continues  to  be  quoted 
at  29c.,  the  price  of  the  leading  producers,  while  elec- 
trolytic nickel  is  held  at  32c.  In  the  outside  market 
there  are  some  quotations  of  28c.  per  lb.  on  shot  and 
ingot  nickel. 

Antimony. — Wholesale  lots  of  Chinese  metal  for 
early  delivery  are  quoted  at  7.45c.  to  7.55c.,  New  York, 
duty  paid. 

Aluminum. — Virgin  metal,  98  to  99  per  cent  pure, 
is  quoted  by  importers  at  25c.  to  26c.  per  lb.,  Nevif  York, 


duty  paid,  with  some  sellers  unable  to  obtain  the  metal 

from  their  principals. 

Old  Metals. — Busines.s  is  very  dull  and  values  are 

off  again.     Dealers'   selling  prices    are    nominally    as 

follows: 

Cents 
Per  Lb. 

Copper,    heavy   and    crucible 12.75 

Copper,  heavy  and  wire 11.50 

Copper,  light  and  bottoms 10.25 

Heavy   machine   composition 10.00 

Brass,   heavy    7.25 

Brass,    light    6.00 

No.  1  red  brass  or  comiwsition  turnings. .      8.50 

No.  1  yellow  red  bra.ss  turnings 6.50 

Lead,  heavy   6.50 

Lead,    tea    5.50 

Zinc    5.00 

Cast  aluminum    16.25 

Sheet    aluminum    16.25 

Chicago 

Oct.  16. — Copper,  lead  and  spelter  are  lower,  while 
tin  has  advanced.  Scattered  reductions  have  been 
made  in  the  old  metals.  Business  is  still  very  quiet. 
We  quote  in  carload  lots:  Lake  copper,  13.75c.;  tin, 
42c.;  lead,  6.65c.;  spelter,  6.25c.;  antimony,  9c.;  in  less 
than  carload  lots.  On  old  metals  we  quote  copper  wire, 
crucible  shapes  and  copper  clips,  10.50c.;  copper  bot- 
toms, 9c.;  red  brass,  8.25c.;  yellow  brass,  6c.;  lead  pipe, 
5.25c.;  zinc,  4c.;  pewter.  No.  1,  22c.;  tin  foil,  30c.; 
block  tin,  35c.;  all  buying  prices  for  less  than  carload 
lots. 


September   Sheet    Sales    Showed    Substantial 

Increase 

Pittsburgh,  Oct.  15.— Sheet  steel  manufacturers 
reporting  to  the  National  Association  of  Sheet  and  Tin 
Plate  Manufacturers  in  September  made  sales  aggre- 
gating 223,556  tons,  a  gain  as  compared  with  August 
of  about  107,000  tons.  Sales  for  the  first  time  since 
last  March  were  in  excess  of  shipments.  Production 
in  September  was  49,000  tons  less  than  in  August  and 
there  was  a  decline  of  29,000  tons  in  September  ship- 
ments compared  with  those  of  the  month  before.  Un- 
filled tonnage  at  the  end  of  the  month  was  approxi- 
mately 27,000  tons  greater  than  at  the  end  of  August. 
September  figures  in  net  tons  compare  with  those 
of  August  and  July  as  follows: 

Sept.  August  July 

Per  Cent    Reporting.  68.8  69.5  69.6 

Sales 223,556  116,659  92,358 

Production     185,577  234,112  174,910 

Shipments    205,772  234,486  192.261 

Unfilled    tonnage 343,096  316,972  404,868 

Unshipped  tonnage.  .        84.338  102,354  109.068 

Unsold    stock 29,975  32.252  32.062 


Record  Car  Loading 

More  cars  were  loaded  with  revenue  friegbt  in  the 
week  ended  Sept.  29  than  in  any  other  week  in  railroad 
history.  The  total  was  1,097,274  cars.  This  exceeded  by 
4707  cars -the  previous  record  which  was  established 
for  the  week  of  Sept.  1,  this  year,  when  the  total  was 
1,092,567  cars. 


Detailed  instructions  for  the  proper  installation, 
operation  and  care  of  electric  motors  and  generators 
are  given  in  a  booklet  which  has  been  published  by 
the  motor  and  generator  section  of  the  Electric  Power 
Club.  The  instructions  are  grouped  under  the  five 
headings:  General  installation,  method  of  drive,  oper- 
ation, care  and  maintenance.  Standard  definitions  re- 
ferring to  motors  and  generators  are  also  given  in  this 
booklet,  copies  of  which  undoubtedly  may  be  obtained 
by  applying  to  the  Electric  Power  Club,  900  Keith 
Building,  Cleveland. 


Warehousing  and  transportation  economies  in  dis- 
tribution are  discussed  in  a  leaflet  prepared  for  general 
circulation  by  the  Domestic  Distribution  Department 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States, 
Alvin  E.  Dodd,  Mills  Building,  Washington,  manager. 
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Resumption  Will  Be  Gradual— Some  Lowering  of 
Iron   and   Steel  Duties 
BY  CHARLES  L.  SMITH 

El  Paso,  Texas,  Oct.  15. — Recognition  of  Mexico 
by  the  United  States  has  improved  conditions  in  that 
country  to  a  considerable  extent,  but  there  has  not 
been  time  enough  for  the  opening  up  of  channels 
through  which  foreign  capital  travels.  The  improve- 
ment has  been  mainly  in  collections.  El  Paso  ex- 
porters of  hardware  and  machinery  supplies  have  been 
especially  successful  in  collecting  accounts,  some  of 
which  were  long  past  due.  The  general  opinion  is 
that  a  feeling  of  confidence  on  the  part  of  the  Mexi- 
cans themselves  has  brought  into  circulation  consider- 
able money  that  has  been  hoarded  for  some  time  past. 
To  a  certain  extent  this  confidence  is  shared  by  a  num- 
ber of  foreign  mining  companies  whose  properties  have 
either  been  idle  or  operating  with  greatly  reduced 
forces  for  a  number  of  years.  These  companies  are 
quietly  making  plans  for  reopening  their  mines,  but 
it  is  too  early  to  expect  machinery  orders  from  them. 

The  principal  drawback  with  the  mining  companies, 
as  well  as  with  manufacturing  concerns  in  Mexico,  is 
the  labor  question.  In  many  sections  of  Mexico  radical 
labor  has  been  in  control,  and  while  there  are  evidences 
that  labor  leaders  are  losing  their  grip  to  some  extent, 
there  are  yet  many  vexing  experiences  in  different 
localities  that  seem  to  be  holding  back  investors. 

On  the  other  hand,  companies  such  as  the  American 
Smelting  &  Refining  Co.,  made  up  plans  for  expan- 
sion nearly  a  year  ago  and  are  going  ahead  with 
developments.  The  company  is  making  extensive  ad- 
ditions to  its  smelting  plants  at  Chihuahua  City  and 
Asarco,  and  early  in  August  ground  was  broken  at 
San  Luis  Potosi  for  a  new  smelter  that  will  have  a 
larger  capacity  that  that  at  Chihuahua  City.  Most  of 
the  machinery  has  been  bought,  but  some  shop  equip- 
ment is  yet  to  be  provided. 

The  National  Railways  of  Mexico  are  understood 
to  have  requisitions  in  hand  for  shop  equipment,  many 


of  which  are  dated  as  far  back  as  1921.  On  account 
of  the  delay  in  determining  whether  the  National  Lines 
will  be  turned  back  to  the  original  stockholders  or 
continued  under  Government  operation,  it  is  not  likely 
that  these  machine  tools  and  other  equipment  will  be 
purchased  for  some  time  yet.  The  Mexico  North- 
western Railway,  an  independent  system  operating 
some  500  miles  of  track  in  northern  Mexico,  is  also 
short  of  shop  equipment,  but  no  plans  have  been  formu- 
lated for  buying  to  fill  its  needs.  It  is  somewhat  sur- 
prising to  note  the  excellent  condition  of  the  rolling 
stock  of  this  railroad  that  has  been  operating  under  a 
handicap  for  more  than  ten  years.  This  statement 
also  applies  to  the  passenger  equipment  of  the  National 
Railways  of  Mexico.  Naturally,  later  a  good  many 
machine  tools  will  be  shipped  to  Mexico,  but  business 
just  now  is  limited  to  a  few  single  tools  for  replace- 
ment purposes. 

Dealers  in  electrical  equipment  have  more  business 
in  sight  just  now  than  anyone  else  in  the  machinery 
line.  In  different  parts  of  Mexico  some  large  hydro- 
electric plants  are  under  way,  or  already  have  been 
completed.  Among  the  latest  of  those  now  operating 
is  a  large  generating  plant  at  La  Boquilla  dam,  about 
90  miles  from  Chihuahua  City  and  about  equally  dis- 
tant from  the  Cusihuiriachic  mining  district  in  the 
State  of  Chihuahua.  Transmission  lines  are  now  under 
construction  to  both  Chihuahua  City  and  the  mining 
district,  and  the  project  has  been  productive  of  a  num- 
ber of  inquiries  for  electric  motors  and  electrical  fix- 
tures. 

Recent  changes  in  Mexican  import  duties  lower 
the  schedule  on  a  few  items  of  iron  and  steel.  Quoted 
in  Mexican  money,  which  for  practical  purposes  may 
be  figured  at  50  per  cent  discount,  they  are  as  follows: 
.  Plain  bars,  7  centavos  per  kilo;  reinforcing  bars,  8 
centavos  per  kilo;  structural  steel,  $6.50  per  100  kilos; 
barb  wire  $1  per  100  kilos;  plain  wire  $3.50  per  100 
kilos;  woven  wire  fence  $3.50  per  100  kilos;  poultry 
netting,  18  centavos  per  kilo.  Mining  machinery  is 
admitted  free  of  duty. 

Developments  on  the  west  coast  of  Mexico  include 
an  extension  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  of  Mex- 
ico, work  on  which  is  now  under  way. 


Progressive  Policies  of  W.  M.  Horner,  Presi- 
dent Mahr  Mfg.  Co.,  Minneapolis 

In  taking  over  the  general  management  of  the  Mahr 
Mfg.  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Sept.  1,  1923,  W.  M.  Horner, 
president,  has  promulgated  a  new  policy  in  having 
sales  engineers  in  the  field 
deal  directly  with  the 
engineering  department, 
leaving  matters  of  small 
detail  only  to  the  sales  de- 
partment. This,  he  be- 
lieves, secures  better  ser- 
vice to  the  field  engineers, 
which  in  turn  is  passed  on 
to  the  customer.  Mr. 
Horner,  in  other  words, 
believes  in  direct  dealing. 
Since  investing  in  the 
company  in  1917,  and  on 
taking  an  active  interest 
in  its  affairs,  he  made,  as 
one  of  his  first  recom- 
mendations, the  creation 
of  an  engineering  depart- 
ment. Because  of  the 
technical  nature  of  oil 
burning  equipment  sales 
engineers  were  established  at  every  important  business 
center. 

In  addition  to  the  business  practices  mentioned  Mr. 
Homer  has  put  into  effect  original  methods  of  deahng 
with  employees.  In  January,  1921,  he  promulgated  a 
profit  sharing  plan  so  that  all  members  of  the  com- 
pany would  share  in  the  profits  of  the  business.  He 
has  put  in  operation  a  plan  for  paying  wages  to  shop 
men  during  sick  leave,  group  life  insurance,  free  clini- 
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cal  examinations  for  employees  who  appear  ailing,  and 
has  also  done  away  with  clock  punching  at  the  noon 
hour,  and  high  shop  wages  are  paid,  notwithstanding 
the  benefits  enumerated. 

Liberal  treatment  of  employees  has  not  adversely 
affected  output,  as  is  sometimes  said  to  be  the  experi- 
ence. Improved  output  per  man  in  the  shop  and  the 
general  zeal  of  all  members  of  the  company  in  their 
work  is  the  report. 

American     Iron     and     Steel     Institute — The 
Henry  M.  Howe  Memorial 

The  memorial  services  for  Dr.  Henry  Marion  Howe, 
to  be  held  in  the  Cathedral  of  St.  John  the  Divine, 
New  York,  on  Thursday  afternoon,  Oct.  25,  at  five 
o'clock,  were  arranged  some  time  ago  by  correspondence 
between  Bishop  Manning  of  the  Episcopal  Diocese  of 
New  York  and  Judge  Gary,  president  of  the  American 
Iron  and  Steel  Institute.  Dr.  Howe  was  an  honorary 
member  of  the  institute  and  President  Gary  hopes 
there  will  be  a  general  attendance  of  members  who 
on  that  day  attend  the  sessions  of  the  American  Iron 
and  Steel  Institute.  The  principal  address  will  be 
by  Dr.  Michael  Pupin  of  Columbia   University. 

A  goodly  number  of  reservations  are  being  re- 
ceived for  the  banquet  of  the  institute  to  be  held 
Thursday  night,  Oct.  25.  There  will  be  ample  time 
after  the  adjournment  of  the  afternoon  session  for 
members  to  attend  the  services  at  the  cathedral  and 
return  to  the  Hotel  Commodore  for  the  banquet. 

The  trip  to  the  Aberdeen  Proving  Ground  will 
occupy  the  following  day,  the  train  starting  from 
New  York  Thursday  night  after  the  banquet  and  re- 
turning Friday  night,  arriving  in  New  York  at  11:30. 
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Thomas  F.  I)u  Puy,  who  has  been  variously  con- 
nected in  the  steel  trade,  is  now  representative  in  the 
Eastern  territory  for  the  Electro  Alloys  Co.,  Elyria, 
Ohio,  with  office  at  Room  1959,  50  Church  Street,  New 
York. 

FYank  R.  Frost,  who  has  been  in  charge  of  Western 
sales  for  the  Superior  Steel  Corporation,  Pittsburgh, 
has  been  named  general  manager  of  sales  upon  the 
withdrawal  from  that  company  of  Harry  F.  Devens, 
formerly  Eastern  sales  manager,  to  become  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Morris  &  Bailey  Steel  Co.  division  of  the 
Oliver  Iron  &  Steel  Corporation.  Mr.  Devens  succeeds 
G.  B.  Morris  and  will  have  charge  of  cold-rolled  strip 
steel  sales,  the  product  of  the  Morris  &  Bailey  division. 
R.  T.  Cadwell,  formerly  secretary-treasurer,  Hol- 
croft  &  Co.,  6545  Epworth  Boulevard,  Detroit,  has  been 
appointed  vice-president,  and  H.  L.  Ritts,  previously 
sales  manager  of  the  company,  succeeds  him  as  secre- 
tary-treasurer. 

Samuel  Mather,  Pickands  Mather  &  Co.,  Cleveland, 
has  made  a  gift  of  $1,000,000  to  Lakeside  Hospital, 
Cleveland.  This  donation  will  be  used  for  the  building 
of  a  nurses'  home  in  connection  with  the  new  hospital 
and  is  one  of  several  gifts  that  have  been  made  by  Mr. 
Mather  to  this  institution. 

C.  K.  Leith,  professor  of  geolop-y,  University  of 
Wisconsin,  Madison,  addressed  the  Engineers'  Society 
of  Milwaukee  on  Oct.  17,  on  "The  International  Iron 
and  Steel  Situation  in  Its  Bearing  on  the  Ruhr." 

George  M.  Gray,  Peter  Gray  &  Sons,  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  who  is  touring  England,  France  and  Germany, 
is  expected  home  about  Nov.  1. 

E.  C.  Herman  has  announced  his  withdrawal  from 
the   Barrett  Co.  and  associated  interests.  New  York. 

Dr.  W.  L.  McDougald,  chairman  of  the  Montreal 
Harbor  Commission,  Montreal,  has  confirmed  reports 
of  his  resignation  from  the  directorate  of  the  British 
Empire  Steel  Corporation. 

Raymond  Sendell,  sales  manager  the  Groner  Co., 
Inc.,  Phillipsburg,  N.  J.,  has  resigned  to  join  the  sales 
force  of  the  Treadwell  Engineering  Co.,  Easton,  Pa. 

Robert  A.  McDonald  has  resigned  as  general  super- 
intendent of  the  Crucible  Steel  Co.  of  America,  and  has 
severed  his  connections  with  that  company.  Mr.  Mc- 
Donald will  take  a  well  earned  vacation  before  resum- 
ing active  business.  He  has  been  identified  with  the 
steel  industry  in  Pittsburgh  for  more  than  30  years; 
during  much  of  that  time  as  a  plant  executive.  He 
was  superintendent  of  the  plant  of  Miller,  Metcalf  & 
Parkin,  which  is  now  the  Crescent  works  of  the  Cruci- 
ble Steel  Co.  of  America,  and  of  which  Mr.  McDonald 
remained  as  manager  after  it  was  merged  into  that 
company.  He  also  has  been  manager  of  the  Park 
works  of  the  company  and  also  of  the  Pittsburgh  Cruci- 
ble Steel  Co.,  a  subsidiary  of  the  Crucible  Steel  Co.  of 
America.  For  the  past  two  years  he  has  been  general 
superintendent  of  the  company. 

George  R.  Norton,  formerly  director  of  sales  With- 
erow  Steel  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  has  become  affiliated  with 
the  investment  banking  firm  of  Clapp,  Dulaney  &  Co., 
433  Union  Trust  Building,  Pittsburgh. 

E.  C.  Peck,  works  manager  of  the  Cleveland  Twist 
Drill  Co.,  will  address  the  Cleveland  Engineering 
Society,  Oct.  24  on  "Standardization  in  its  Relation  to 
Management." 

N.  S.  Bates,  who  has  been  connected  with  the  Pratt 
&  Whitney  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn.,  since  1902,  where  he 
more  recently  held  the  position  of  superintendent  of 
equipment,  has  become  connected  with  the  Hartford 
Special  Machinery  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn.,  as  factory 
manager. 

Walter  V.  Houck  has  been  appointed  sales  engineer 
for  Crane-Schiefer-Owens,  Inc.,  and  will  be  located  in 
the  home  office  at  Buffalo.  He  was  formerly  chief 
engineer  and  production  manager  of  the  King  Sewing 


Machine  Co.,  works  manager  of  the  Sterling  Engine 
Co.  and  general  manager  of  the  Buffalo  Metal  Goods 
Co.,  when  it  was  acquired  by  the  General  Motors  Cor- 
poration. 

Henry  R.  Lewis,  who  for  several  years  was  con- 
nected with  the  Standard  Parts  Co.,  Cleveland,  as 
supervisor  of  orders,  has  joined  the  sales  department  of 
the  American  Welding  &  Mfg.  Co.,  with  headquarters 
at  the  main  office  in  Warren,  Ohio. 

Richard  W.  Yerkes,  formerly  general  manager  of 
the  Philadelphia  plant,  Link-Belt  Co.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed treasurer,  succeeding  B.  A.  Gayman,  whom 
President  Charles  Piez  of  the  Link-Belt  Co.  selected 
to  head  the  newly  acquired  Meese  &  Gottfried  Co.,  San 
Francisco,  which  will  operate  under  the  name  Link- 
Belt,  Meese  &  Gottfried  Co.  Mr.  Yerkes  will  be  located 
at  the  company's  general  offices,  910  South  Michigan 
Avenue,   Chicago. 

L,  Wechsler  has  taken  supervision  of  the  New  York 
office  of  the  Canton  Foundry  &  Machine  Co.,  Canton, 
Ohio,  manufacturer  of  alligator  shears,  portable  cranes, 
turntables,  etc.  Mr.  Bergere,  who  was  formally  at  the 
New  York  office,  is  now  in  charge  of  the  New  England 
division  at  261  Broadway,  New  York. 

Richard  B.  Sheridan,  formerly  in  charge  of  the 
metallurgical  laboratories  of  J.  H.  Williams  &  Co., 
Brooklyn  works,  has  joined  the  metallurgical  staff  of 
the  same  company  at  the  Buffalo  works. 

David  Baker,  who  recently  resigned  as  general 
manager  of  the  steel  works  of  the  Broken  Hill  Pro- 
prietary Co.,  Ltd.,  Newcastle,  Australia,  will  have  as 
his  address  while  in  the  United  States  the  office  of 
James  B.  Ladd,  1011  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 

Harry  S.  Sternberg  has  been  appointed  sales  man- 
ager of  the  Blakely  Mfg.  Co.,  Detroit,  with  general 
charge  of  distribution.  He  was  for  four  years  with 
the  Signal  Motor  Truck  Co.  and  is  now  vice-president 
and  member  of  the  board  of  directors.  During  the  war 
he  was  with  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  at  Bethlehem,  Pa., 
intrusted  with  the  development  of  its  sources  of  supply- 
ing ordnance  materials  with  the  title  of  supervisor  of 
ordnance  subcontracts.  Charles  A.  Goodspeed,  factory 
manager,  will  continue  in  charge  of  manufacturing  and 
W.  W.  Blakely  will  devote  his  time  to  the  development 
of  new  lines. 

H.  F.  Noyes  has  recently  been  appointed  general 
manager  of  the  La  Follette  Coal  &  Iron  Co.,  with  head- 
quarters at  La  Follette,  Tenn.  Mr.  Noyes  recently  re- 
turned from  Australia,  where  for  a  number  of  years  he 
was  assistant  general  manager  of  the  steel  department 
of  the  Broken  Hill  Proprietary  Co.  of  Newcastle, 
N.  S.  W.  Prior  to  this  he  was  connected  with  various 
iron  and  steel  interests,  among  them  being  the  Do- 
minion Iron  &  Steel  Co.  and  the  Dayton  Coal  &  Iron 
Co. 


Obituary 

Edgar  W.  Houser,  founder  of  the  Houser  Elevator 
Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  died  at  the  Clifton  Springs  Sana- 
torium on  Oct.  15,  having  suffered  a  stroke  of  apoplexy 
early  that  morning.  He  was  born  at  Pompey,  N.  Y., 
in  1842  and  until  ten  years  ago  was  president  of  the 
company  which  he  founded  in  1889. 

Harry  C.  Mallory,  mechanical  engineer  and  inven- 
tor, died  in  City  Hospital,  Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y.,  on 
Oct.  10,  from  the  effects  of  an  apoplectic  attack  suf- 
fered a  week  earlier.  He  was  56  years  old  and  a  resi- 
dent of  Bellport,  L.  I. '  Mr.  Mallory  was  a  member  of 
the  Engineers'  Club,  New  York,  and  of  the  American 
Society  of  Heating  and  Ventilating  Engineers. 

Walter  Eyermann,  son  of  Peter  Eyermann,  who 
will  be  remembered  in  the  United  States  in  connection 
with  the  introduction  of  blast  furnace  gas  engines  in 
the  United  States,  died  at  Murzzuschlag,  Styria,  on 
Sept.  29.  He  was  born  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  20  years 
ago.  For  several  years  he  had  been  in  training  in 
metallurgical  engineering,  his  father  having  charge  at 
Vienna  of  the  Austrian  Government's  operations  in 
iron  and  steel. 
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IRON   AND    STEEL   IN   BRAZIL        PROPOSED    RAILWAYS    IN    CHILE 


Company  in  Minas  Geraes  Gets  Forty- Year  Sub- 
sidy Under  Certain  Conditions — Reports 
from   Other   Countries 

A  recent  Brazilian  federal  decree  granted  the  Com- 
panhia  Siderurgica  Belgo  Mineiro,  Sahara,  State  of 
Minas  Geraes,  special  concessions  for  a  period  of  40 
years  pro\ided  it  complies  with  certain  federal  laws 
with  reference  to  subsidy  of  steel  plants,  Assistant 
Trade  Commissioners  Cremer  and  Connell  report  to 
the  Department  of  Commerce.  This  company  at  pres- 
ent has  operating  one  blast  furnace  and  plans  to  erect 
another  as  well  as  an  open  hearth  furnace  and  two 
rolling  mills. 

The  Companhia  Electro-Metallurgica  of  Ribeirao 
Preto,  State  of  Sao  Paulo,  reports  a  production  for 
the  first  half  of  1923  of  1382  metric  tons  of  electric 
furnace  pig  iron  and  2561  tons  of  steel  from  Bessemer 
converter  and   electric   furnaces. 

It  is  reported  from  both  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Sao 
Paulo  that  the  iron  and  steel  import  market  is  quiet. 
Existing  stocks  at  the  end  of  August  were  low  and 
buying  for  future  deliveries  from  foreign  sources 
light. 

Australian  Steel  Industry  Again  Active 

It  is  reported  that  from  January  to  May,  1923,  the 
Broken  Hill  Proprietary  Co.'s  steel  works  at  Newcastle, 
N.  S.  W.,  produced  40,070  long  tons  of  steel  products, 
including  27,691  tons  of  rails.  At  present  the  plants 
are  working  on  large  orders  of  rails  for  the  Common- 
v.ealth,  Vice  Counsul  W.  T.  Costello,  Newcastle,  in- 
forms the  Department  of  Commerce. 

French  Production  of  Iron  Ore 

The  toal  iron  ore  mined  in  France  in  July,  1923, 
amounted  to  1,833,121  metric  tons,  against  1,891,257 
metric  tons  during  June.  There  is  a  new  increase  in 
the  stocks  at  the  mines,  4,635,273  metric  tons  on  July 
31,  against  4,579,879  metric  tons  on  June  30  last. 
Czechoslovakian  Iron  and  Steel   Exports 

According  to  a  report  received  by  the  Department 
of  Commerce  from  Acting  Commercial  Attache  H.  L. 
Groves,  iron  and  steel  exports  from  Czechoslovakia 
for  the  first  half  of  1923  amounted  to  330,020  meti-ic 
tons.  Of  this  total  180,000  tons  went  into  Germany, 
35,000  tons  to  Poland,  and  20,800,  15,300,  14,600  and 
8200  tons,  respectively,  into  Roumania,  Hungary, 
Austria  and  Switzerland. 


Will  Investigate  Strike  of  Nova  Scotia  Steel 

Workers 

Toronto,  Oct.  16. — The  Royal  Commission  ap- 
pointed by  the  Federal  Government  to  investigate  the 
Sydney,  N.  S.,  steel  strike  will,  it  is  understood,  con- 
fine its  activities  to  the  dispute  between  the  British 
Empire  Steel  Corporation  and  its  steel  workers. 
Through  some  misunderstanding  it  was  announced 
that  the  scope  of  the  inquiry  would  be  widened  to 
include  the  coal  mining  industry  in  Cape  Breton.  It 
is  pointed  out,  however,  that  the  coal  miners  are  work- 
ing under  a  contract  which  does  not  expire  until  next 
January,  and  that  when  they  went  out  on  strike  at  the 
time  of  the  steel  dispute  they  did  so  "out  of  sympathy" 
and  not  because  they  had  any  dispute  with  the  employ- 
ers as  to  wages.  Moreover,  James  McLachlan,  who 
was  responsible  for  the  coal  miners'  strike  was  "out- 
lawed" by  John  L.  Lewis,  head  of  the  International 
organization  in  the  United  States.  The  whole  question 
has  been  under  consideration  by  the  Dominion  Cabinet 
at  one  or  two  recent  meetings,  and  it  has  been  decided 
that  there  is  no  warrant  for  extending  the  scope  of 
the  commission's  investigation.  An  organization  meet- 
ing of  the  commission,  which  is  headed  by  Dr.  J.  W. 
Robertson  of  Ottawa,  will,  it  is  understood,  be  held 
in  Ottawa  immediately,  after  which  the  hearings  will 
be  opened  at  Sydney,  N.  S. 


BiU    Provides    for    Use    of    Surplus    Earnings    of 

Present     Lines     in     Construction     of 

Additional  Mileage 

Washington,  Oct.  16.— A  bill  calling  for  the  ex- 
penditure of  considerable  sums  annually  in  new  rail- 
road construction  has  recently  been  approved  by  the 
Chilean  National  Council  of  State  and  will  shortly  be 
submitted  to  Congress,  according  to  a  report  to  the 
Department  of  Commerce  from  the  Commercial  At- 
tache's office  in  Santiago.  It  is  believed  inadvisable  to 
delay  longer  the  construction  of  lines  needed  for  the 
development  of  some  of  the  best  agricultural  sections 
of  the  country. 

The  bill  proposes  to  finance  the  new  lines  with  sur- 
plus earnings  of  the  existing  state  railways  which  are 
increasing  as  the  result  of  more  efficient  management 
and  lessening  interest  requirements  as  old  railway  loans 
are  liquidated. 

The  bill  provides  that  large  deposits  be  made  by  the 
State  railway  administration  during  1923  and  1924,  and 
that  preference  be  given  to  construction  of  railroads 
for  which  property  has  been  ceded  gratuitously  or 
money    or    materials    given    by    neighboring    property 
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Air    Brnsh    Painting Paasche     Air    Brush    Co.,     1909 

Diversey  Parkway.  Chicago.  Circular  describing  out- 
fits for  painting  tanks,  structural  steel  structures,  etc. 
Illustrations  and  descriptions  ot  various  outfits,  with 
selling  prices,   are  given. 

Diesel  Marine  Engines — Crosshead  Type — Mcintosh  & 
Seymour  Corporation.  Auburn,  N.  Y.  An  S-page  folder, 
SM  X  11  in.,  describing  the  reversible  type  of  marine 
engine,  giving  details  of  design  and  construction,  includ- 
ing lubrication  and  maneuvering  gear.  The  illustra- 
tions cover  a  1400-hp.  engine  ot  six  cylinders.  The  last 
page  is  devoted  to  marine  auxiliary  generating  sets 
varying  from   50   to-  300   hp.    and  from    1   to   G   cylinders. 

Diesel  Marine  Engines — Trunk  Piston  Type Mcin- 
tosh &  Seymour  Corporation.  Auburn,  N.  T.  An  S-page 
pamphlet,  SV4  x  11  in.,  featuring  the  non-reversible 
engine  with  the  trunk  type  piston.  Illustrations  show 
engines  varying  from  390  to  960  hp..  the  smallest  ones 
being  maneuvered  by  hand  and  the  largest  by  power. 
Lubrication  is  featured  in  some  detail,  as  well  as  the 
gear  for  maneuvering  the  engine.  The  last  page  is 
devoted  to  auxiliary  generating  sets  varying  from  50  to 
300    hp. 

Diesel  Kngines. — Mcintosh  &  Seymour  Corporation, 
Auburn,  N.  Y.  In  a  splendidly  illustrated  4S-page  book- 
let. 8^  X  1H4  in.,  featuring  the  plant  where  the  Diesel 
engines  are  built  and  the  design  and  construction  of  the 
engine  itself,  the  company  has  put  forth  a  story  of 
engines  of  high  efficiency.  Both  marine  and  stationary 
units  are  covered  in  detail.  Sizes  run  from  100  to  3000 
hp.  for  stationary  engines,  and  390  to  3000  hp.  for  marine 
engines,  25  ships  having  been  equipped.  Among  the 
various  users  shown  in  the  illustrations  are  included 
mine  power  plants,  ice  plants,  stone  quarry  machinery, 
steel  plants,  sugar  mills,  oil  mills,  irrigation,  flour  mills, 
cement  mills  and  electric  power  stations,  as  well  as  oil 
pipe-line  pumps,  street  railway  stations,  and  municipal 
work. 

Achievement    in    Motor    Ships Mcintosh    &    Seymour 

Corporation,  Auburn,  N.  Y.  In  a  36-page  pamphlet,  8% 
X  11 H  in.,  have  been  gathered  illustrations  and  details 
of  Diesel  engines  designed  for  marine  use.  The  ships 
in  which  they  have  been  installed  include  tramp  steamers, 
auxiliary  schooners,  tankers  and  other  types,  and  the 
sizes  range  from  390  to  3000  hp.  In  one  graphic  com- 
parison showing  ships  of  identical  size  preparing  for  a 
long  voyage,  one  lighter  with  fuel  oil  is  shown  along- 
side the  motor  ship,  while  three  lighters  with  coal  are 
shown  alongside  the  steamship  ^nd  the  motor  ship, 
because  of  its  small  fuel  requirements,  is  able  to  carry 
27  cars  more  of  freight  on  a  total  dead-weight  tonnage 
of   10,000   tons. 
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ticult  and  the  metal  must  be  worked  quite  hot,  say  about 
1110  dofj.  C.  Castings  are  readily  made.  Shrinkage 
allowance  is  about  V*  in.  per  ft.  In  the  range  of  0.6  to 
l.ri  or  1.75  per  tent  carbon  the  cast  alloys  are  ma- 
chinable or  may  be  made  so  by  heat  treatments.  Brinell 
hardness  varies,  with  carbon  content,  from  200  to  600 
in  the  cast  condition. 

[The  author  here  discusses  the  structural  constitu- 
tion of  the  various  alloys,  giving  photomicrographs.] 

Heat  Treatment 

Thcrmnl  ArrcMK:  The  alloys  with  around  0.3  per 
cent  carbon  have  a  feeble  thermal  critical  point  at  about 
575  deg.  C.  on  cooling.  Murakami  found  no  thermal  ar- 
rest in  an  alloy  with  27.5  per  cent  chromium  and  0.28 
per  cent  carbon,  but  did  find  a  magnetic  arrest  point 
Ai  the  position  of  which  was  not  affected  by  the  initial 
temperature. 

Tlu-nniil  Treatment:  Alloys  up  to  about  0.5  per  cent 
carbon  cannot  be  hardened  by  heating  and  quenching, 
although  some  alloys  may  be  made  brittle,  as  described 
later,  and  this  treatment  will  show  as  a  slight  increase 
in  scleroseope  hardness.  Higher  carbon,  0.7  per  cent 
or  more,  may  be  readily  hardened  by  heating  to  850 
deg.  C.  or  above,  and  quenching.  With  higher  carbon 
alloy  (1.5  per  cent),  the  quenching  may  be  omitted  and 
hardening  obtained  by  air  cooling.  Softening  will  result 
from  heating  to  about  800  deg.  C,  slow  cooling  to  600 
deg.  C,  then  more  rapidly  cooling. 

In  the  experimental  work  on  heat  treating  the  alloys 
in  the  lower  carbon  ranges,  that  is  to  harden  or  soften 
them,  in  general,  it  has  not  been  possible  to  affect  to 
any  extent  the  appearance  of  the  alloy  under  the  micro- 
scope. The  solid  solution  and  the  carbides  do  not 
change  their  appearance  to  any  material  degree. 

Physical  Properties 

Transverse  Strength:  The  transverse  strength  of 
castings  has  been  found  to  vary  considerably  with  the 
method  of  casting  and  the  composition  of  the  alloy.  As 
the  compositions  used  in  castings  have  been  higher  car- 
bon as  a  rule,  the  amount  of  deflection  is  not  high,  be- 
ing only  a  few  hundredths  on  the  standard  arbitration 
bar.  Low-carbon  alloys  show  less  transverse  strength, 
but  an  increase  in  deflection.  The  following  tabulation 
will  indicate  the  general  properties  tested  transversely: 

Distances  Be- 
tween  Breaking  Deflec- 
Supports,  Load,       tion, 
Specimen  Size        In.  Lb.  In. 

0.26  per  cent  carbon.  27  per 
cent    cliromium,     cast     at 

high    temperature %  in.  sq.      12  1,650  0.2 

Ditto,     cast     at     low     tem- 
perature           %  in.  12  3,350  0.53 

Carbon  1.16  per  cent,   chro- 
mium     21.17       per      cent, 

average   five    tests IVs  in.  12         8,370  none 

Carbon  2.63  per  cent,   chro- 
mium 26.72  per  cent %  in.  sq.       4       12,510  none 

Tensile  Tests:  The  physical  properties  of  one  forged 
alloy  are  shown  in  Fig.  11  which  depicts  the  results  of 
tensile  tests  on  an  alloy  containing  0.53  per  cent  car- 
bon, 24.45  per  cent  chromium,  0.39  per  cent  silicon, 
and  0.10  per  cent  manganese.  The  metal  for  these  tests 
was  rolled  to  'i-in.  plate  from  5  by  5-in.  ingots,  the 
plate  being  sheared  to  strips,  which  were  then  side 
milled  to  give  flat  tensile  specimens;  the  flat  faces  were 
not  machined.  They  were  then  drawn  at  the  various 
temperatures  indicated.  As  the  carbon  content  is  raised, 
the  tensile  strength   increases  and  ductility  decreases. 

The  results  of  some  tensile  tests  made  at  high  tem- 
peratures are  shown  in  Fig.  12.  Comparison  of  the 
results  with  those  obtained  by  investigators  for  various 
steels  shows  a  high  tensile  strength  at  elevated  tem- 
peratures. Experiments  are  being  carried  on  to  deter- 
mine the  effect  of  several  additional  elements  on  the 
tensile  properties  at  high  temperatures,  such  as  cobalt, 
vanadium,  uranium,  copper  and  molybdenum.  Increase 
of  carbon  raises  the  tensile  strength,  that  is,  the  knee 
of  the  curve  characteristic  of  the  temperature-tensile 
tests  of  steels  is  pushed  toward  the  right.     The  prop- 


erty of  high  tensile  strength  at  elevated  temperatures 
is  useful  and  important  for  an  oxidation-resistant  al- 
loy and  it  is  becoming  of  increasing  importance,  espe- 
cially in  the  oil-cracking  industry.  It  is  thought  that 
the  useful  properties  of  alloys  of  this  nature  are  as 
yet  only  partly  realized. 

Tensile  properties  of  cold-drawn  wire  without  sub- 
sequent treatment  have  shown  breaking  stresses  of 
112,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.  and  11.5  per  cent  elongation  in 
2  in.  for  0.045-in.  wire  and  180,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.  with 
1.5  per  cent  elongation  on  0.021-in.  wire.  Both  wires 
were  low-carbon  alloys. 

When  considering  the  diverse  requirements  of  the 
n;ining  and  metallurgical  industries  for  materials  of 
high  resistance  to  various  forms  of  attack,  it  is  im- 
possible to  recommend  any  given  composition  as  a  cure 
all;  each  case  must  be  decided  in  the  light  of  the  par- 
ticular service  conditions.  Among  the  many  alloys  on 
the  market,  some  of  which  have  given  after  years  of 
satisfactory  service,  it  is  possible  to  fit  most  of  the 
conditions  up  to  1000  deg.  C.  or  more.  One  alloy  may 
be  forgeable,  but  is  exceeded  in  strength  at  high  tem- 
peratures by  an  alloy  that  is  non-forgeable;  still  an- 
other alloy  may  excel  in  acid  resistance  and  fail  in  oxi- 
dation at  more  than  red  heat  and  so  on.  To  date  no  one 
combination  has  been  found  to  possess  the  maximum 
merit  under  all  conditions  of  service.  It  is  believed 
by  the  writer,  however,  that  the  general  possibilities  of 
numerous  alloys  in  the  high-chromiuin  ranges  are  not 
yet  sufficiently  appreciated  by  the  engineering  profes- 
sion. It  is  also  believed  that  many  technical  processes 
can  be  carried  out  at  a  higher  efficiency  by  the  installa- 
tion of  equipment  which  will,  in  general  terms,  permit 
the  more  efficient  transfer  of  heat,  the  boosting  of  tem- 
perature and  pressure,  and  the  less  frequent  necessity 
of  shutdowns  for  repairs.  Already  installations  of  the 
high-chromium  or  chi-omium-nickel  alloys  have  been 
made,  or  are  being  discussed,  in  the  walls  and  hearths 
of  roasters,  for  heat  interchangers  of  various  types,  in 
oil-cracking  stills,  in  the  manufacture  of  ammonia,  fuel- 
burning  equipment,  chemical  manufacturing  plants,  and 
in  lines  where  we  have  not  before  conceived  of  the  use 
of  metals  or  alloys. 


Unusual  Boiler  Efficiency 

Tests  by  the  United  States  Shipping  Board  and  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  have  shown  a  combined  efficiency 
of  nearly  85  per  cent  obtained  from  a  Scotch  marine 
boiler,  superheater  and  airheater,  using  oil  for  fuel  and 
forced  draft.  The  boiler  is  a  single  ended  3-furnace 
unit,  with  separate  combustion  chambers.  The  heating 
surface  is  3022  sq.  ft.;  superheating  surface,  774  sq.  ft.; 
and  air-heating  surface,  1220  sq.  ft.  The  tubes  contain 
retarders. 

In  a  test  lasting  8  hr.,  in  which  6704  lb.  of  fuel  oil 
were  burned,  the  heat  balance  shows  the  heat  absorbed 
by  the  boiler  and  superheater  as  84.6  per  cent  of  that 
furnished  by  the  fuel.  The  total  water  feed  aggre- 
gated 97,635  lb.,  or  14.57  per  lb.  of  oil  fired.  The  boiler 
pressure  was  170  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  with  steam  superheated 
24  deg.  Fahr.  Gas  temperatures  include  533  deg.  when 
leaving  the  boiler,  470  deg.  from  the  superheater  and 
341  deg.  at  the  exit  from  the  air  heater.  The  feed 
water  temperature  was  188  deg.  The  heating  value  of 
the  fuel  was  given  as  18,193  B.t.u.  per  lb. 


Stack  Gas  Analyses  From  Commercial  Blast 
Furnaces 

The  cooperation  of  two  large  steel  plants  in  Ala- 
bama has  been  obtained  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  for  experimental  work  in  taking  gas  samples 
from  the  mantles  of  two  commercial  blast  furnaces. 
These  companies  have  signified  their  willingness  to 
drill  holes  through  the  shell  and  lining  of  their  fur- 
naces to  permit  taking  gas  samples  from  a  number 
of  elevations  of  the  mantles.  These  samples  will  be 
used  in  a  study  of  the  reactions  taking  place  in  the 
stacks  of  commercial  furnaces.  This  work  is  being 
done  under  the  direction  of  the  Minneapolis  experiment 
station  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines. 
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as  one  of  the  unexpected  results  of  labor's  invasion 
of  the  field   of  finance. 

"Labor  banking  is  exerting  pressure  for  change 
in  trade  union  methods  in  many  different  directions. 
For  one  thing,  it  is  exerting  an  increasing  pressure  for 
the  abandonment  of  the  strike  and  the  ultimate  sub- 
stitution of  labor's  money  power  as  a  more  effective 
weapon  for  the  workers'  defense,  and  as  an  instrument 
for   their   advancement." 

Mobilizing   Financial   Resources 

Mr.  Boeckel,  as  author  of  a  recent  book  entitled 
"Labor's  Money,"  published  by  Harcourt,  Brace  &  Co., 
New  York,  interestingly  analyzes  the  movement  started 
by  labor  to  mobilize  its  financial  resources,  its  causes, 
its  results  up  to  date  and  the  purposes  of  the  move- 
ment. The  narrative  is  set  forth  comprehensively, 
and  whether  one  does  or  does  not  agree  with  state- 
ments recoi-ded  by  Mr.  Boeckel,  they  invariably  atti'act 
deep  attention  and  make  it  manifest  that  the  move- 
ment is  of  a  profound  character,  as  it  affects  organized 
labor  and  the  relationship  between  employers  and  em- 
ployees. 

A  portion  of  the  comment  concerns  workers  in  the 
steel  industry  as  stockholders.  It  is  declared  that  the 
experiences  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  in 
the  years  immediately  following  the  World  War  had 
shown  profit  sharing  through  stock  distribution  to  be 
an  effective  barrier  against  successful  organization  of 
the  workers  along  the  world  trade  union  lines. 

"The  old  trade  union  leaders  have  always  been  op- 
posed to  profit  sharing  in  all  its  forms,"  says  Mr. 
Boeckel.  "They  have  been  successful  in  many  cases  in 
forcing  abandonment  by  employers  of  the  so-called 
bonus  plans,  but  seldom  have  been  able  to  make  head- 
way against  profit  sharing  through  the  distribution  of 
stock.  The  reason  for  their  opposition  to  profit  sharing 
is  clear.  To  just  the  extent  the  workers  become 
interested  in  increasing  the  profits  in  which  they  are 
entitled  under  the  various  plans  to  share,  they  lose 
interest  in  trade  union  organization  to  coerce  em- 
ployers through  actual  or  threatened  interference  with 
those  profits." 

Mr.  Boeckel  sets  forth  at  length  employees  share- 
holding in  various  corporations,  among  them  the  In- 
ternational Harvester  Co.,  the  Westinghouse  Electric 
&  Mfg.  Co.,  the  Republic  Iron  &  Steel  Co.  and  the 
National  Lead  Co.  He  credits  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation  with  being  the  pioneer  in  employees'  stock 
distribution,  and  outlines  the  plan  of  the  corporation 
in  this  connection.  The  effect  this  has  on  relationship 
between  employees  and  employers  is  denoted  when 
Mr.  Boeckel  declares  that:  "When  the  great  steel 
strike  of  1919  was  planned  by  outside  trade  union 
leaders,  no  account  was  taken  of  the  large  stock- 
holdings of  employees  of  the  United  States  Steel  Cor- 
poration as  either  an  asset  or  a  liability  in  labor's 
effort.  The  contest  was  conducted  as  other  contests 
had  been  conducted  in  the  past,  as  if  these  large  stock- 
holdings did  not  exist.  Its  purpose  was  'to  organize 
the   steel   industry  for   collective  bargaining.' 

"And  when  the  strike  had  resulted  in  complete 
failure,  it  was  immediately  announced  from  labor  head- 
quarters that  a  new  effort  to  organize  the  steel  indus- 
try by  the  same  method  would  be  undertaken  as  soon 
as  the  time  was  ripe." 

(  Efforts  of  William  Z.  Foster 

The  author  then  comments  upon  the  efforts  made 
by  William  Z.  Foster  in  undertaking  this  abortive 
strike  and  declares  that  it  was  not  the  insistence  of 
the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  and  the  indepen- 
<leHts  upon  the  open  shop  principle  in  their  own  plants 
so  much  as  their  efforts  to  bring  about  open  shop 
conditions  in  other  industries  that  convinced  organized 
labor  that  the  steel  industry  must  be  unionized,  no 
matter  at  what  cost.  But  the  cost  was  very  great,  Mr. 
Boeckel  declares,  and  the  steel  industry  was  not  suc- 
cessfully unionized.     He  adds:     "Nor  is  there  is  any 


prospect  that  it  will  be  successfully  unionized,  along 
the  old  trade  union  lines,  at  any  time  in  the  near 
future." 

Mr.  Boeckel  makes  the  interesting  prediction  that 
it  would  be  possible  for  the  employees  of  the  Steel 
Corporation  to  possess  a  working  majority  of  all  the 
Steel  Corporation  stock  outstanding  in  1928,  when  they 
would  own  2,576,703  shares,  upon  the  assumption  that 
the  stock  now  held  remains  in  the  possession  of  the 
employees  and  that  they  will  continue  in  succeeding 
years  to  buy  from  the  Steel  Corporation  or  in  the  open 
market  the  same  number  of  shares  purchased  in  1921. 
He  presents  a  table  showing  a  decided  falling  off  in 
employees'  stock  subscriptions  during  1922,  and  it  is 
declared  that  the  report  for  that  year  of  Charles  L. 
Close,  manager  of  the  Steel  Corporation's  Bureau  of 
Safety,  Sanitation  and  Welfare,  indicates  that  only 
about  one-half  the  stock  purchased  under  the  stock 
subscription  plan  remained  in  ownership  of  Steel  Cor- 
poration employees. 

In  a  chapter  devoted  to  buying  control  of  employee 
stock  ownership,  Mr.  Boeckel  declares  that  the  invest- 
ment of  employees  of  the  Steel  Corporation  in  Steel 
common  stock  is  about  20  times  as  great  as  that  of  the 
street  railway  employees  in  Philadelphia  Rapid  Transit 
stock.  But  this  investment,  it  is  pointed  out,  has  not 
been  made  in  any  organized  way  or  for  any  common 
purpose  such  as  inspired  the  Philadelphia  street  car 
men.  At  this  point  Mr.  Boeckel  says,  "Only  about  one- 
third  of  the  employees  in  the  mines,  mills,  furnaces  and 
offices  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  are  stock- 
holders. Stockholding  employees  gave  evidence,  how- 
ever, as  early  as  1914,  of  a  readiness  for  organization 
along  investment  lines.  Had  they  been  so  organized  at 
that  time  under  capable  leadership,  inside  or  outside 
the  steel  industry,  a  strike  of  steel  workers  in  1919 
would  have  been  as  remote  a  possibility  as  a  street  car 
strike  is  today  in  Philadelphia." 

Possibility  of  Control  by  Employees 

Mr.  Boeckel  says  that  it  has  been  authoritatively 
stated  that  directors  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corpora- 
tion have  at  no  time  owned  more  than  2  per  cent  of  its 
outstanding  stock.  He  dwells  upon  the  possibility  of 
employees  gaining  control  through  "investment  to  the 
utmost."  He  comments  upon  the  periods  of  depression 
in  the  trade  when  workers  are  laid  off  and  builds  up 
the  hypothesis  that  a  new  directorate  had  been  voted 
into  control  of  the  corporation's  affairs  at  this  time 
(1921),  "a  directorate  responsible  to  stockholding  work- 
ers in  the  steel  industry,  and  not  to  investment  bankers, 
representing  the  interests  of  large  absentee  stockhold- 
ers. Would  this  new  directorate  not  have  conceived  its 
first  duty  to  the  provision  of  steady  employment  for 
stockholding  workers?" 

Mr.  Boeckel  theorizes  about  the  employees,  after 
getting  into  control,  securing  large  orders  for  steel  by 
making  drastic  reductions  in  steel  prices.  He  concedes 
that  dividends  might  be  sacrificed  in  the  process  and 
even  that  it  might  be  necessary  to  go  farther  and  cut 
wages  in  order  to  provide  full-time  employment,  but 
that  workmen-stockholders  could  well  afford  the  loss  in 
dividends,  and  even  a  cut  in  wages,  if  given  steady 
work  in  exchange.  Mr.  Boeckel  declares  that  before 
workers  can  assume  real  control  of  any  large  producing 
corporations  through  stock  purchase,  agencies  capable 
of  financing  large  scale  industrial  operations  must  be 
built  up  in  their  control.  The  credit  resources  of  the 
existing  labor  banks,  he  points  out,  are  not  adequate 
for  this  purpose.  He  urges  that  the  labor  banks  must 
obtain  the  confidence  of  the  entire  working  public  in 
order  to  attain  success.  He  declares  that  when  the 
need  arises  labor  will  have  financial  agencies  capable 
of  supplying  both  credit  and  new  capital  in  adequate 
volume. 

"The  real  contest  will  not  be  with  the  present  owners 
of  industry,"  says  the  author.  "Many  of  these  may, 
indeed,  come  over  to  the  workers'  side.  The  real  con- 
test, if  there  is  a  contest,  will  be  with  the  present  con- 
trollers of  industry,  the  investment  bankers.  Labor 
can  meet  the  investment  bankers  on  fairly  even  ground 
whenever  it  mobilizes  its  full  money  and  credit  power 
under  its  own  control." 
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Pittsburgh  Steel  Co.  Report 

Annual  report-  of  the  Pittsburgh  Steel  Co.  and  subsidiary 
companies  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30.  last,  just  pub- 
lished, shows  a  net  income  of  $2,022,473  after  charging  $1,427,- 
092  for  depreciation  and  depletion,  ?97,840  for  a  reduction  of 
inventory  values  and  including  in  operating  costs  ?2,822.6S2 
for  maintenance,  repairs  and  replacements.  After  paying 
the  regular  dividends  of  7  per  cent  on  the  preferred  stock 
and  4  per  cent  on  common,  amounting  to  $1,295,000,  there 
remained  a  balance  of  $727,473,  which  was  added  to  surplus. 
Total  sales  for  the  year  were  valued  at  $29,117,117.  an  in- 
crease of  $13,176,172  over  the  total  for  the  previous  year. 
The  company  is  in  a  strong  financial  position,  having  current 
assets  of  $14,116,407  against  liabilities  of  only  $2,566,033,  the 
balance   sheet  shows. 


Industrial  Finance 

The  K.  &  F.  Mfg.  Co.,  Kenosha,  Wis.,  manufacturer  of 
metal  stampings,  tools,  dies,  and  metal  specialties,  is  de- 
fendant in  involuntary  bankruptcy  proceedings  instituted  Oct. 
9  by  creditors  with  aggregate  claims  of  $3,348.  who  claim 
the  indebtedness  is  upward  of  $100,000.  Assets  of  approxi- 
mately $150,000  are  claimed,  Horace  G.  Maddock  was  ap- 
pointed receiver  and  instructed  to  maintain  the  enterprise 
as  a  going  concern.  Matthew  H.  Kavanagh  is  president; 
Frank  L.  Kavanagh,  vice-president  and  general  manager, 
and  M.   E.   Kavanagh,   secretary-treasurer. 

The  Milwaukee  Rolling  Mills  Co.,  manufacturer  of  gal- 
vanized, blue  and  black  annealed  sheet.s,  is  entertaining 
offers  made  by  the  Inland  Steel  Co..  Chicago,  for  the  pur- 
chase of  its  entire  capital  stock,  according  to  a  statement 
made  by  John  I.  Beggs,  president  of  the  Milwaukee  company. 
The  mills  were  built  in  1920  with  an  investment  ot  .fll. 500.0110 
and  are  employing  1000  men.  The  annual  capacity  is  60,0(Ki 
tons.     Boyd  B.  Jack  is  general  manager. 

The  Continental  Can  Co.  reports  net  income  for  the  fir.=t 
eight  months  in  1923  ot  $2,868,790,  after  depreciation  and 
Federal  taxes.  Surplus  for  the  period  after  provision  for 
preferred  and  common  dividends  was  $2,301,424.  The  bal- 
ance sheet  as  ot  Aug.  31  showed  surplus  of  $5,257,220,  in- 
cluding $1,485,000  applied  in  redemption  of  preferred  stock. 

The  Charcoal  Iron  Co.  of  America  shows  net  earnings  for 
the  fir.st  six  months  of  1923  before  depreciation  of  $56,784. 


Trade  Chanq'es 

The  Robinson-Wagner  Co..  Lafayette.  Ind,  recently  in- 
corporated with  $500,000  capital  stock,  will  manufacture 
agricultural  wagons  and  trucks,  and  commercial  bodies.  The 
plant  of  the  Indiana  Wagon  Co.  has  been  taken  over  and 
production  is  now  under  way.  A.  L.  Waters  is  general  sales 
manager. 

The  Holland  Mfg.  Co.,  Central  Avenue  and  Bank  Street, 
Baltimore,  recently  incorporated  with  $200,000  capital  stock, 
will  manufacture  nailS:  tacks,  sheet  metals  and  like  products, 
continuing  a  business  established  in  this  line.  Franklin 
Holland  and  J.  Monroe  Holland  are  the  principals. 

The  Flexo-Common-Lath  Co.,  800  A.  G.  Bartlett  Building, 
Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  has  been  incorporated  with  capital  stock 
of  $500,000  to  manufacture  building  materials,  including 
lath.  Machinery  will  be  built  in  Los  Angeles  and  installed  In 
mills   in    various   parts   of   the   country.     Frank   J.    Heilmann 


is  president ;  Walter  J.  Lumbleau,  vice-president  and  general 
manager  ;  V.  C.  Vaughn,  secretary-treasurer. 

The  Davis  Transportation  Lines,  Inc.,  with  offlcts  at  50 
Union  Square,  New  York,  and  operating  headquarters  at  Pier 
30,  East  River,  has  been  organized  as  successor  to  the  Davis 
Transportation  Co.,  and  will  operate  a  combined  freight 
steamer  and  truck  service.  The  management  passes  into  the 
hands  of  a  new  group  headed  by  Matthew  C.  Brush,  presi- 
dent American  International  Corporation  and  George  E. 
Whitelam,  formerly  president  International  Products  Co.  of 
South  America.  Mr.  Brush  will  be  chairman  of  the  board 
of  directors. 

The  Blacker  Engineering  Co.,  Inc..  New  York,  manufac- 
turer of  Blacker  blacksmlthing  hammers,  has  anpointed 
George  Hess,  Pittsburgh,  as  district  representative  with 
office  at  421  Wood   Street. 

The  Otis  A.  Smith  Mfg.  Co.,  Middlefield.  Conn.,  maker 
of  wrenches,  nipples  and  small  hardware,  has  been  purchased 
by  Nesbit  &  McKinney,  New  York,  who  will  continue  the 
business.  The  Middlefield  company  has  been  in  business 
for  75  years.     The  plant  consists  of  several  units. 

The  Mazda  lamp  division.  General  Electric  Co.,  Central 
Falls,  R.  I.,  within  a  month  will  be  moved  to  the  company's 
new  plant  at  East  Boston.  The  General  Electric  Co.  acquired 
the  Central  Falls  plant  in  1907  and  employed  350  to  600. 

The  A.  Leschen  &  Sons  Rope  Co.,  St.  Louis,  manufacturer 
of  wire  rope,  has  leased  a  new  building  at  808  West  Washing- 
ton Boulevard,  Chicago,  tor  an  office  and  warehouse. 

The  Republic  Radiator  Corporation,  Utica,  N.  Y..  has 
changed  its  name  to  Lincoln  Radiator  Corporation.  Personnel 
remains  the  same. 


Plans  of  New  Companies 

The  Conveyor  Mfg.  &  Supplies  Co.,  53  Garden  Street, 
Passaic.  N.  J.,  organized  with  2000  shares  ot  no  par  value 
stock,  will  manufacture  conveying  equipment  and  supplies. 
Most  of  the  work  is  being  done  in  the  companies  plant  but 
contracts  likely  will  be  let  for  wheels  and  belting.  Repair 
work  on  conveyors  also  will  be  done.  William  H.  Trowbridge 
is  president. 

The  American  Temperature  Regulator  Co.,  286  Lyons 
Avenue.  Newark,  N.  J.,  has  been  organized  by  the  Frank  A. 
Gentsch  interests.  401  Kinney  Building.  The  company  will 
distribute  and  install  heat  regulating  instruments  of  the 
American    Radiator    Co.     Mr.    Gentsch    is    manager. 

Zuill  &  Jones.  Inc.,  Cazenovia,  N.  Y.,  recently  organized 
to  manufacture  engines,  will  confine  activities  for  the  present 
to  operating  a  general  repair  shop  and  garage. 

Rainear,  Inc.,  Philadelphia,  has  been  organized  to  manu- 
facture steam  supplies  and  plumbing  equipment.  No 
building  will  be  done  for  a  time.  Address  care  ot  Victor 
Frey,   Land   Title  Building. 

L.  B.  Underwood  &  Co.,  Inc..  Pittsburgh,  recently 
organized,  will  act  as  manufacturers'  agents,  now  represent- 
ing Durham  &  Co.,  Cole  Metal  Box  Co.,  Nyelec  Switchboard 
Co.  and  the  Auth  Electric  Specialties  Co.  Address  in  care 
of   Edward  H.   Flood.    451    Frick   Annex. 

The  Precision  Machine  Works,  Inc.,  Hohokus,  N.  J.,  is 
successor  to  the  Precision  Motor  Regrinding  Co.  R.  C.  Mc- 
Wane  is  president  and  Arthur  L.  Ferris  superintendent.  The 
company  makes  a  specialty  of  rebuilding  automobile  motors. 

The  Cutaway  Harrow  Co.,  Higganum,  Conn.,  incorporated 
with  capital  of  1500  shares  of  common  stock  and  paid  in 
capital  ot  $75,000,  will  manufacture  haiTows  and  agricultural 
tools.  Final  plans  have  not  been  decided  but  a  plant  now 
owned  will  suffice  for  immediate  needs.  E.  S.  Hubbard  is 
president;  E.  R.  Austin,  vice-president,  and  A.  H.  Hubbard, 
secretary- treasurer. 

The  Acme  Steel  Construction  Co.,  720  Park  Building,  Pitts- 
burgh, organized  to  manufacture  iron  and  steel  products, 
has  obtained  a  shop  under  lease  and  will  soon  be  on  full 
scale  operation.     J.  Frank  Peffer  is  one  ot  the  principals. 

The  Decker  Mfg.  Co.,  255  Meldrum  Avenue,  Detroit,  has 
been  incorporated  with  capital  stock  of  $60,000  to  manufac- 
ture automobile  enclosures.  No  building  will  be  done  tor  a 
time.  William  J.  Decker  is  president;  A.  B.  Hoffman,  vice- 
president  and  treasurer,  and  'W.  F.  Tant.  secretary. 

An  organization  of  bondholders  has  bought  property  and 
buildings  from  a  receiver's  sale  and  has  organized  as  the 
Metal  Stamping  &  Mfg.  Co.,  with  capital  stock  of  $150,000. 
Address  in  care  of  Quay  H.  Pindley,  815  Cuyahoga  Building, 
Cleveland. 

The  Automatic  Assorting  Machine  Co.,  404-05  Evening 
Star  Building,  Washington,  incorporated  with  $100,000  capital 
stock,  will  manufacture  special  machinery  and  parts.  It  has 
not  been  decided  definitely  whether  the  company  shall  build 
or  let  out  its  work  to  contract.  Howard  C.  McCllntock  la 
secretary. 
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The  Brooks  Steam  Motors,  Inc..  1304-07  Canaaian  Pacific 
Railroad  Building.  Toronto.  Ontario,  has  been  incorporated 
with  $5,000,000  capital  stock  under  Delaware  laws,  to  manu- 
facture steam-driven  automobiles  and  trucks.  Like  the 
parent  company,  Brooks  Steam  Motors,  Ltd..  it  will  likely 
do  assembling  processes  first  and  manufacture  later  on.  C. 
H.  Hern  is  one  of  the  heads. 

The  National  Stamping-  Co..  St.  Joseph,  Mich.,  has  been 
organized  to  manufacture  stamped  steel  products,  specializ- 
ing in  connecting  rod  and  main  bearing  shims,  as  used  in 
automobile  motors.  Arthur  A.  Karcher  is  president  and 
general  manager. 

The  Beisel  Spring  "WTieel  Corporation,  New  York,  incor- 
porated with  1000  shares  of  no  par  value  stock,  has  been 
organized  to  manufacture  automobile  wheels.  Plans  are  un- 
known. Incorporators  are  W.  J.  and  J.  R.  Beisel  and  H.  L. 
Fish.  Addresss  care  of  Mr.  Montross.  Conklin  &  Montross, 
69  Wall  Street.  New  York. 

The    Aetna    Automatic   Oil    Burner    Co..    New    York,    has 


been  incorporated  with  capital  stock  of  $3,000,000  to  manu- 
facture oil  burners  and  oil  burning  equipment.  John 
Schmeniger.  Jr.,  who  is  organizing  the  company,  is  now 
manufacturing  in  Providence  for  that  territorj-.  The  new 
company  will  establish  a  plant  in  New  York  to  manufacture 
for  the  adjacent  territory.  Other  incorporators  are  D.  J. 
Deasy  and  E.  Celler. 

According  to  an  announcement  from  Kenosha,  Wis.,  the 
plant  of  Winther  Motors,  Inc..  sold  at  trustee  sale  to  a  credit- 
ors' committee,  will  be  one  of  the  units  in  a  merger  of  truck 
companies  to  be  known  as  the  Amalgamated  Motors  Corpo- 
ration, with  capital  stock  of  $1,000,000.  Other  plants  involved 
are  the  Bessemer  Truck  Co.  and  the  American  Motors  Co. 
Operations  are   expected  to  commence  within    30  days. 


The  F.  R.  Phillips  &  Sons  Co.,  Philadelphia,  has  moved 
its  New  York  office  from  50  Church  Street  to  room  1005, 
90  West  Street.  Management  of  the  New  York  office  was 
recently  taken  over  by  Waldo  L.  Phillips. 


"The  Iron  Ores  of  Lake  Superior."  By  Crowell  &  Mur- 
ray, Cleveland.  Page  332  -f  vi,  5%  x  9  in.  Pub- 
lished by  the  Penton  Press,  Cleveland. 
In  bringing-  out  this  fifth  revised  edition,  the  authors 
have  introduced  several  new  chapters,  revised  the  tables 
to  bring  them  up  to  date,  redrawn  some  of  the  maps 
and  added  sevei'al  charts.  The  book  has  long  been 
regarded  as  authoritative  in  respect  to  the  properties 
developed  on  the  various  Lake  Superior  iron  ranges, 
one  of  its  sections  being  a  complete  directory  of  the 
iron  mines  with  analyses  of  ores  produced,  names  of 
operators,  superintendents  and  managers  of  sales,  and 
records  of  production.  The  various  classes  of  ores 
found  in  the  Lake  Superior  region  are  indicated  and 
defined  and  there  are  chapters  on  mining  methods,  ore 
sampling  and  methods  of  analyses.  Among  special 
articles  is  one  by  R.  C.  Allen  on  "Iron  Ore";  another 
by  B.  D.  Quarrie,  general  manager  Otis  Steel  Co.,  deals 
with  the  "Operation  of  the  Blast  Furnace."  A  valuable 
feature  of  the  work  are  the  maps  of  the  various  ranges. 

Elasticity  and  Strength  of  Materials,  Section  III.     By 
C.  A.  P.  Turner.     Pages  122  +  vi,  6  x  9  in.     Pub- 
lished by  the  author,  Minneapolis,  1923.    Price  $5. 
Dealing  with  the  theory  of  torsion  in  shafting  and 
with  double  bending  of  plates,  this  section  of  the  work 
covers  chapters   12  to  16,  inclusive,  and   is  illustrated 
by   appropriate  line   cuts,   including   stress   and    strain 
diagrams,  loading  diagrams,  and  bond  stresses  for  re- 
inforced  concrete  work.     The   story   has   been   carried 
out  as  a  problem   in  mechanics  with   only  a   moderate 
use  of  calculus,   and   depending   in   a   large  way  upon 
results  of  observation  of  materials  in  practice. 

Two  chapters  are  devoted  to  torsion,  the  first  being 
an  analysis  of  round  shafts,  while  the  second  is  a 
torsional  analysis  of  square,  rectangular,  triangular 
and  oval  prisms.  The  next  two  chapters  cover  bending 
and  twisting  resistance  in  plates,  one  chapter  being 
devoted  to  homogeneous  flat  plates,  while  the  other 
takes  up  composite  plates  and  the  theory  of  continuity 
with  variable  moment  of  inertia.  These  two  chapters 
are  the  most  extensive  of  the  book,  covering  more  than 
80  pages  of  the  total.  The  fifth  and  concluding  chapter 
of  this  volume  is  devoted  to  unbalanced  moment  in 
monolithic  floors  and  columns.  It  deals  with  moments 
and  deflections  in  loaded  spans  of  continuous  beams 
and  with  unbalanced  loads  on  a  floor  resting  on  a 
rectangular  system  of  continuous  girders  made  integral 
with  their  supporting  columns. 

Together  with  its  preceding  volumes,  this  work 
should  be  of  great  value  to  engineers  engaged  in  the 
design  of  reinforced  concrete  structures.  It  uses 
graphic  analyses  in  studying  the  flexure  of  plates  and 
thus  gives  the  student  a  concise  conception  of  the  rela- 
tion between  stress  and  deformation,  which  should  in 
time  eliminate  fundamental  errors  in  the  rules  of  de- 
sign in  building  codes. 


"Forty  Thousand  Better  Foremen"  is  the  title  of  an 
impressive  pamphlet  of  48  pages,  9  x  12  in.,  published 
by  the  Business  Training  Corporation,  New  Yofk.  It 
is  sent  out  as  "a  record  of  experience  in  developing 
greater  cooperation  and  productivity  among  40,000 
foremen  in  over  600  representative  industrial  com- 
panies." On  an  early  page  is  a  letter  from  John 
Calder,  director  of  the  course  in  modern  production 
methods,  addressed  to  William  H.  Lough,  president 
of  the  Business  Training  Corporation,  from  which  it 
appears  that  the  system  of  training  for  foremen  in 
modern  production  methods  dates  back  only  five  years, 
or  to  1918.  In  addition  to  the  fact  that  nearly  40,000 
foremen  have  gone  through  the  training,  two  state- 
ments are  emphasized — that  over  84  per  cent  of  the 
home  study  called  for  in  the  training  plan  has  actually 
been  performed,  and  that  at  least  three-quarters  of  all 
the  foreman  training  in  the  United  States  in  the  past 
five  years  has  been  conducted  through  the  course  in 
which  Messrs.  Calder  and  Lough  have  cooperated.  The 
pamphlet  gives  much  space  to  the  procedure  in  con- 
nection with  the  training  classes  that  have  been  or- 
ganized and  to  testimony  from  various  companies  and 
groups  that  have  carried  on  the  work. 

In  a  pamphlet  entitled  "A  Pickling  Prescription," 
Marsh  &  Cochran,  Youngstown,  Ohio,  deal  with  the 
matter  of  acid  wastes  in  pickling  shops,  particularly 
the  unused  acid  that  passes  into  the  sewer,  when  vats 
of  "spent",  liquor  are  let  down,  and  the  waste  due  to 
using  more  acid  to  pickle  than  is  necessary.  A  table 
is  given  showing  the  per  cent  of  sulphuric  acid  wasted 
in  discharged  liquor  and  in  a  second  table  data  are 
given  showing  the  relation  between  acid  used,  in 
pounds,  and  the  amount  of  surface  pickled,  the  latter 
unit  being  used  instead  of  the  weight,  in  tons,  of  steel 
pickled.  This  table  permits  of  calculating  the  surface 
of  irregular  stamped  objects  as  well  as  flat  sheets. 
Other  tables  give  specific  gravities  and  water  and  acid 
percentages   of  pickling  solutions. 

New  Books  Received 

Condensed     Catalogs     of     Mechanical     Equipment. 

Pages  678,  8V2  x  llVa  in.;  illustrated.  Published  by 
American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  29  West 
Thirty-ninth  Street,  New  York.     Price,  $5  a  copy. 

The  Mineral  Industry.  Statistics,  Technology  and 
Trade  during  1922.  Edited  by  G.  A.  Roush,  A.B.,  M.S.. 
associate  editor  Allison  Butts,  A.B.,  B.S.  Pages  6%  x 
91/2  in.  Published  by  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  Inc.,  370 
Seventh  Avenue,  New  York.     Price,  $12. 

Workmen's  Compensation  Legislation  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  1920  to  1922.  Bulletin  332  of  U.  S, 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  By  Lindley  D.  Clark.  Pages 
260,  6  X  9  in.  Published  by  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington.     Pi-ice,  25  cents. 

Mineral  Resources  of  the  United  States,  1920.  Part 
I.  Metals.  By  G.  F.  Loughlin,  United  States  Geological 
Survey.  Pages  611,  6x9%  in.;  illustrated.  Published 
by  Government  Printing  Oflice,  Washington. 


Macliinery  Markets  and  News  of  the  Works 


MARKET  IS  MORE  ACTIVE 

Larjje  Biiyiii};  by  Ajitomobilo  Interests  Is  the 
Feature 


Furllier   Hailroiul   Purchases  Also,  hut    liwhistrial 
Companies   Are   Doing  Little 

A  turn  for  the  better  has  come  in  some  branches 
of  the  machine-tool  industry,  the  improvement  being 
due  mostly  to  renewed  buying  activity  among  auto- 
mobile interests.  The  Ford  Motor  Co.,  Detroit,  has 
placed  large  orders  vsdth  a  view  to  increasing  its 
capacity  to  7000  to  10,000  cars  daily.  One  order  for 
special  production  lathes,  totaling  about  $400,000,  went 
to  an  Eastern  machine-tool  company.  The  Willys- 
Morrow  Co.,  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  affiliated  with  the  Willys 
automobile  interests,  also  placed  large  orders,  said 
to  aggregate  about  $600,000,  and  there  has  been  other 
automobile  buying.  The  Continental  Motors  Corpo- 
ration, Muskegon,  Mich.,  has  been  a  steady  buyer  for 
some  time  past.  Small  orders  have  been  placed  within 
the  past  week  by  the  Chevrolet,  Buick  and  Maxwell 
companies  and  by  the  Canadian  Products  Co.,  Walker- 
ville,  Ont.  a  General  Motors  subsidiary.  The  White 
Motor  Co.,  Cleveland,  has  issued  an  inquiry  for  several 
tools. 


Japanese  buying  is  beginning.  A  Cleveland  manu- 
facturer received  an  order  for  eight  automatic  screw 
machines  for  an  arsenal  in  that  country  and  numerous 
inquiries  are  pending.  A  Japanese  house  in  New 
York  has  been  getting  prices  on  50  engine  lathes. 
The  Westinghouse  interests  have  received  orders  from 
Japan  for  $1,000,000  worth  of  electrical  apparatus. 

The  Pennsylvania  Raih-oad,  Central  Region,  after 
much  delay,  has  distributed  orders  for  quite  a  number 
of  tools,  most  of  the  business  going  to  dealers  in  Pitts- 
burgh. The  New  York  Central  continues  to  buy,  and 
while  most  of  its  orders  have  been  for  small  lots,  the 
aggregate  this  year  places  this  road  among  the  largest 
railroad  buyers  of  tools.  The  Lehigh  Valley  put  out 
an  inquiry  last  week  for  a  half  dozen  tools,  the  Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna  &  Western  inquired  for  three  and 
the  Illinois  Central  has  asked  for  prices  on  a  few 
machines. 

The  Pettibone-Mulliken  Co.,  Chicago,  railroad 
specialties,  has  received  bids  on  26  tools.  The  Ameri- 
can and  Lima  locomotive  companies  have  a  few  tools 
to  buy. 

The  American  Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Co.,  Pittsburgh, 
which  inquired  some  time  ago  for  12  tools,  is  expected 
to  buy  this  week.  An  order  for  $25,000  worth  of  tools 
was  placed  at  Chicago  by  the  Public  Service  Co.  of 
Northern  Illinois  for  its  Waukegan,  111.,  power  plant. 


New  York 


New   York,   Oct.   16. 

THE    Willys- Morrow    Co.,    ETlmira,    N.    T..    which 
is     afflliated     with    the    Willys    automobile     in- 
terests,  placed  large  orders  last  week  for   machine 
tools    and    special     automatic    machines.       Its    ex 
penditures    are    said    to    have    reached    a    total 
several    hundred    thousand    dollars.       This    is 
largest  buying  in  the  East  in  some  months.  General 
buying  by  industrial   companies  is  at   low 
the  railroads  are  still  inquiring  and  placing  orders 
tor   a   few   machines.      The   Lehigh   Valley    put 
an    inquiry    last    week    for    a    halt    dozen    tools 
the    Delaware,    Lackawanna    &    Western    inquired 
for    an    engine    lathe,    shaper    and    bushing    press. 
The  American  Locomotive  Co.   still  has  a  few  ma- 
chines   to    buy    against    an    inquiry    sent    out    some 
time    ago.      The    New    York    Central    has    been    one 
of  the  steadiest  buyers  of  the  year,  but  its  orders 
have   been    in    small   units   and   consequently   have 
not  attracted  the  attention  that  is  accorded  to  pur- 
chases of  large  lists. 
William  P.  Brew,  50  Church  Street,  New  York, 
that   he    has    engaged    in    the    buying    and    selling   of    manu- 
facturing equipment  of  special   types,   for  which   there   is   at 
present  no  outlet.     Most  of  the  second-hand  machinery  deal- 
ers   confine    their    activities    largely    to    metal-working    ma- 
chine  tools,  but   Mr.   Brew  will  specialize   in  machines  used 
in   various    industries. 

The  Ulster  Iron  Works,  Dover,  N.  J.,  is  in  the  market 
for  a  10  X  10  vertical  engine.  State  make. 

Bids  will  be  received  by  Edward  S.  Walsh,  commissioner 
of  canals  and  waterways,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  until  Nov.  8,  for 
a  new  power  house  at  Lock  No.  29.  Palmyra,  N.  Y.,  and 
incidental  work.  Plans  at  the  office  of  the  Bureau  of 
Canals,   Capitol  Building. 

The  New  York  Dock  Co.,   44  Whitehall  Street,  New  York, 


has  plans  for  a  two-story  addition  at  its  works,  88-106  Com- 
merce Street,  Brooklyn,  to  cost  $22,000.  L.  E.  Driver.  334 
Furman    Street,    Brooklyn,    is   architect. 

The  Electric  Equipment  Division,  Department  of  Com- 
merce, Washington,  has  available  information  of  a  company, 
including  names  of  officials  recently  formed  at  Caracas, 
Venezuela,  to  construct  and  operate  a  hydroelectric  power 
plant  on  the  Caruso  River,  with  capacity  of  3000  hp..  and 
transmission    line   about    37   miles   long,   file   No.    105419. 

The  Ford  Motor  Co.,  Highland  Park,  Mich,,  has  acquired 
the  plant  of  C.  E.  Johansson,  Inc.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.. 
manufacturer  of  gages  and  precision  instruments.  It  is 
purposed  to  continue  the  operation  of  the  plant,  with  later 
expansion  for  requirements  for  Ford  automobile  manu- 
facture. The  purchase  is  said  to  include,  also,  the  works 
of  the  company  in  Sweden. 

Manual  training  equipment  will  be  installed  in  the  two- 
story  high  school  to  be  erected  on  the  Boston  Post  Road 
at  Palmer  Avenue,  Mamaroneck.  N.  Y.,  estimated  to  cost 
$450,000.  Edward  Hahn.  290  Fulton  Street.  Hempstead. 
L.   I.,  architect,  will  take  bids  in  the  near  future. 

The  board  of  directors,  Albany  City  Hospital,  Albany. 
-N'.  Y..  will  soon  call  for  bids  for  the  installation  of  a  steam 
power  house  at  the  institution,  to  cost  $30,000.  J.  G.  Bren- 
nan  is  city  engineer. 

Fred  Hawley,  244  West  Forty-second  Street,  New  York, 
is  planning  for  the  purchase  of  a  motor-driven  handsaw. 

The  American  Brass  Co.,  25  Broadway,  New  York,  a 
subsidiary  of  the  Anaconda  Copper  Mining  Co.,  same  address, 
has  purchased  the  plant  and  property  of  the  National  Con- 
duit &  Cable  Co.,  Inc.,  Hastings-On-Hudson,  N.  Y.,  and  will 
take  over  the  works  to  develop  maximum  output  of  copper 
wire,  cables,  conduits,  etc..  under  a  present  rating  of  5000 
tons  per  month.  Ralph  E.  Day,  formerly  superintendent 
of  one  of  the  purchasing  company's  plants  .it  Waterbury, 
Conn.,  will  be  in  charge  of  the  acquired  works,  (or  which 
it   is   said   $3,000,000   was  given. 

Bids  for  electrically-operated  pumping  machinery,  screen- 
ing    equipment     and     other     mechanical     equipment     for     a 
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drainage  works  in  British  India,  estimated  to  cost  $3,000,000. 
will  soon  be  asked.  Full  information  on  file  at  the  office 
ot  the  Bureau  o£  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  Wash- 
ington.     Reference    105,736. 

The  Columbia  Machine  Works  &  Malleable  Iron  Co.. 
Euclid  and  Atlantic  Avenues.  Brooklyn,  has  awarded  con- 
tract to  the  McCIintic-Marshall  Co..  50  Church  Street,  New 
York,  for  a  new  machine  shop  and  foundry  to  replace  the 
portion  of  its  works  recently  destroyed  by  fire.  Holmes  & 
Winslow,  134  East  Forty-fourth  Street,  Xew  York,  are 
architects. 

Fire,  Oct.  S,  destroyed  a  portion  of  the  plant  of  the 
Troy  Foundry  &  Machine  Co.,  Watervliet,  N.  T..  with  loss 
estimated  at  $60,000  including  equipment.  The  company 
is   now  operating   under  a   receivership. 

The  New  System  Motor  Sales  Corporation,  236  West 
Fifty- fifth  Street.  New  Y'ork.  has  leased  the  entire  building 
at  649-65  West  Fifty-fifth  Street,  for  new  works,  a  portion 
of  the  structure  to  be  used  for  a  machine  shop  and  general 
repair    department. 

The  One  Hundredth  Street  Dock  Co.,  429  East  100th 
Street,  New  York,  has  plans  for  a  one-story  automobile 
service  and  repair  works,  100  x  200  ft.,  for  company  cars. 
S.  J.    Sheridan,    5646   Newton  Avenue,   is   architect. 

The  New  York  Machinery  Co.,  200  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York,  is  planning  the  purchase  of  a  pipe  threading  and  cut- 
ting machine. 

The  General  Motors  Corporation.  224  West  Fifty-seventh 
Street,  New  York,  has  awarded  a  contract  to  the  H.  K. 
Ferguson  Co.,  Cleveland,  for  a  new  automobile  manufactur- 
ing and  assembling  plant  in  the  vicinity  of  Yokohama, 
Japan. 

The  Todd  Dry  Dock  &  Construction  Corporation.  25 
Broadway,  New  York,  and  Weehawken,  N.  J.,  will  remove 
the  floating  dry  dock  ;it  Edgewater,  N.  J.,  formerly  owned 
by  the  Lord  Dry  Dock  Co.,  recently  leased  from  the  United 
States  Shipping  Board,  to  the  plant  of  the  Tietjen  &  Lang 
Dry  Dock  Co.,  Seventeenth  Street,  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  a  sub- 
sidiary, where  additional  ship  repair  equipment  and  facilities 
will  be  provided. 

Power  equipment,  ovens,  conveying  and  other  machinery 
will  be  installed  in  the  new  six-story  and  basement  addition 
to  be  erected  by  the  Goodman  Baking  Co.,  638  East  Seven- 
teenth Street.  New  York,  estimated  to  cost  $150,000.  for 
which  a  general  contract  has  been  awarded  to  the  Fleisch- 
man  Construction  Co.,  531  Seventh  Avenue.  The  McCor- 
mick  Co.,   Inc.,    41   Park  Row,   is  architect. 

The  Meeley  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Garfield,  N'.  J.,  recently 
organized,  has  taken  over  the  local  plant  of  the  Armstrong 
Rubber  Co.,  for  the  manufacture  of  automobile  tires.  It  is 
proposed  to  develop  the  works  to  an  output  of  2500  tires 
per   day.      George  G.    Meeley   is   president. 

Igoe  Brothers,  Pointer  Street,  Newark,  manufacturers 
of  nails,  spikes,  etc.,  will  build  a  one- story  addition,  114  x 
135   ft. 

The  Clothel  Co.,  96  West  Seventh  Street,  Bayonne.  N.  J., 
manufacturer  of  refrigerating  machinery,  has  filed  plans 
for    a    one-story   general    repair    shop. 


New  England 

BOSTON.    Oc 


MOST  machine  tool  houses  report  no  improve- 
ment in  business  the  past  week,  and  prospects 
are  as  scarce  as  ever.  Some,  however,  are  doing  a 
little  better  than  heretofore,  particularly  those 
handling  used  as  well  as  new  equipment.  In  cases 
where  better  business  is  noted  sales  involve  a  lim- 
ited variety  of  machines,  which  implies  that  large 
industrial  plants  are  not  buying  much  equipment.  A 
large  textile  machinery  maker,  one  of  the  main- 
stays of  the  machine  tool  market  for  month.s,  is 
inquiring  for  special  equipment  only,  and  in  lim- 
ited amounts.  Other  large  industries  evidently  find 
it  to  their  advantage  to  let  work  outside  rather 
than  to  invest  in  new  equipment. 

A  new  14-in.  x  6-ft.  lathe  to  a  Cambridge,  Mass.,  manu- 
facturer, a  new  20-in.  x  16-ft.  lathe  to  a  textile  machinery 
maker,  a  16-in,  shaper  to  a  Massachusetts  paper  goods  Arm  ; 
a  14-in.  motor  driven  lathe  to  go  on  a  steamer  sailing  from 
this  port,  a  similar  tool  for  a  South  American  concern,  a 
ball  bearing'  drilling  machine  to  a  Chelsea,  Mass.,  firm, 
three  power  presses,  one  going  to  a  Maine  and  two  to  a 
Florence.  Mass..  shop,  two  used  upright  drills,  two  used 
lathes  and  a  used  Jones  &  Lamson  to  a  Holden.  Me.,  shop. 


The  Crane  Market 

Business  in  overhead  cranes  is  still  confined  to  inquiries 
for  cranes  of  small  capacity,  generally  hand  power.  Inquiry 
for  locomotive  cranes  is  extremely  light  in  the  New  York: 
district.  Among  the  larger  crane  inquiries  expected  to  close 
shortly  is  the  list  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  eastern 
region,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  for  33  hand  power  jib  cranes.  The 
Southern  Pacific  Co.,  165  Broadway,  New  York,  has  been  re- 
ceiving bids  on  a  7% -ton  hand  power  crane  and  the  American 
Locomotive  Co.  is  asking  for  two  5-ton  hand  power  cranes, 
one  single  I  beam,  the  other  double  I  beam,  for  Schenectady. 
N,  Y.  In  addition  to  these,  there  are  the  inquiries 
for  5-ton  hand  power  cranes  of  the  Erie  Railroad  and  the 
New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River  Railroad.  The  Pelton 
Water  WTieel  Co.,  San  Francisco.  Cal..  recently  closed  on  a 
10-ton.    59-ft.   span   overhead    traveling   crane. 

Among   recent   purchases   are ; 

Raritan  Foundry  Co.,  Raritan,  N.  J.,  a  10-ton.  48-ft.  6-in. 
span,  3-motor,  overhead  traveling  crane  from  the  Chesapeake 
Iron  Works. 

Griffin  Mfg.  Co..  Erie,  Pa.,  two  5-ton  and  one  10-ton 
overhead  cranes  from  the  Erie  Steel  Construction  Co. 

National  Tube  Co.,  a  10-ton  trolley  for  its  Lorain  works, 
from  the  Alliance  Machine  Co. 

McClintic-Marshall  Co..  Pittsburgh,  a  40-ton  locomotive 
crane  reported  to  have  been  purchased  from  the  Industrial 
Works. 

San  Antonio  &  Aransas  Pass  Railroad  Co..  Yoakum.  Tex., 
a  15-ton.  54-ft.  boom.  8-wheel  used  Orton  &  Steinbrenner 
locomotive  crane  from  Philip  T.  King,  New  York, 


is  the  largest  amotmt  of  business  closed  by  any  one  dealer 
the  past  week. 

Small  tools  continue  in  good  demand,  but  aggregate  sales 
are  not  as  large  as  a  month  ago.  The  Cushman  Chuck  Co.. 
Hartford,  Conn.,  reports  sales  almost  identical  in  volume 
with  those  of  a  year  ago  and  at  the  same  prices.  The  com- 
pany's peak  business  for  the  year  probably  was  reached 
in  April,  when  it  was  about  50  per  cent  larger  than  for  the 
corresponding  period  last  year.  Since  April  there  has  been 
a  gradual  recession.  It  anticipates  no  change  in  prices 
for  six  months,   at  least. 

Foundations  have  been  completed  for  a  one- story  foundry  r 
addition  to  be  erected  by  the  H.  B.  Smith  Co.,  Westfield,  1 
Mass..  heaters.  Monks  &  Johnson.  Boston,  are  the  archi-  Ir 
tects. 

Chelsea,  Mass.,  is  having  plans  revised  for  a  three-story.  i» 
230  X  232  ft.,  high  school  to  cost  $700,000,  which  will  contain  - 
a  machine  shop  and  manual  training  departments.  S.  S.  '■ 
Eisenberg,    46    Cornhill,    Boston,    is    the    architect. 

An  architect  has  not  been  selected  for  the  one-story,  ;i 
50x70  ft.  foundry,  cleaning  unit,  etc.,  at  Milford,  Mass.,  by  •■( 
the  William   J.    Collins   Foundry   Co.,    22   Franklin   Street. 

The  Crompton  &  Knowles  Loom  Works,  93  Grand  Street,  "^ 
Worcester,  Mass..  has  awarded  contract  for  a  two-story,  :1 
50x170  ft.,   addition  at   241   Harris  Avenue. 

The  United  Cape  Cod  Cranberry  Co..  South  Hanson,  t 
^lass.,  has  begun  excavations  preliminary  to  the  erection  't 
of  a  two-story,  100  x  100  ft.  canning  and  packing  house  at  . 
East  Wareham,   Mass.     Marcus   Duran   is   superintendent.       'I 

The  Goss  &  DeLeeuw  Machine  Co.,  New  Britain,  Conn.,  ;ii 
has  purchased  the  plant  of  the  Buckley  Macaroni  Co.,  Ken-  i»» 
sington,  Conn,,  and  will  make  improvements  and  install  I'. 
new    equipment. 

The  Warner  Hammer  Co.,  Cromwell,  Conn.,  has  pur-  . 
chased  property  on  Main  Street,  which  will  be  improved 
tor  manufacturing  purposes.  The  company  for  years  was  i . 
located  in  West  Cromwell,  but  was  burned  out  last  May.  '' 
Since  then  it  has  been  manufacturing  in  temporary  quarters  i 
and  also  in  part  ot  the  plant  of  J.  &  E,  Stevens,  North  ( 
Cromwell  plant.  ',', 

The  Atwood  Machine  Co.,  Stonington,  Conn.,  has  awarded  ■■% 
a  general  contract  to  H.  R.  Douglas  &  Son.  New  London,  ;.i| 
Conn.,  for  a  two-story  addition,  to  be  used  as  a  foundry.        i 

Manual  training  equipment  will  be  installed  in  the  two-  « 
story  and  basement  high  school  to  be  erected  at  Barn-  ■ 
stable,  Mass..  estimated  to  cost  $150,000.  for  which  bids  t 
are  being  asked  on  a  general  contract.  Charles  G.  Loring,  i^ 
7  Water  Street,  Boston,    is  architect.  1 

The  Hungerford  Brass  &  Copper  Co.,  296  Franklin  Street  » 
Boston,  has  construction  under  way  on  a  new  two-story  X 
works   on   D    Street,    South   Boston,    80  x  240  ft.,    estimated  to  ■* 
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cost  $IL'(i.OOO.  William  lO.  Austin,  46  West  Twenty  fourth 
Street,  New    York,   is  architect. 

The  Standard  ull  Co.  of  New  York.  50  Congress  Street, 
Boston,  will  build  a  pumplne  plant  In  connection  with  its 
new  storage  and  distributing  works  at  Sumner's  Creek, 
near  Mlddlotown,  Conn.  A  one-story  automobile  service  and 
repair  building  will   also  be  erected. 

A.  Lee  Bills,  10  High  Street,  Boston,  has  Inquiries  out 
for  one  centrifugal  pump,  with  capacity  of  500  gal.  per  min., 
to  operate  under  a  100ft.  head,  motor-driven;  also  for  one 
watcrtube  boiler,  Babcock  &  Wilcox  type,  500  hp.,  using  oil 
fuel,  to  operate  at  about  150  lb.  working  pressure. 

A  one-story  power  house  will  be  erected  by  the  Glaston- 
bury Tobacco  Warehouse  Co.,  Glastonbury,  Conn.,  In  con- 
nection with  a  three-story  addition,  80  x  180  ft.,  estimated 
to  cost  $45,000.  Buck  &  Sheldon,  60  Prospect  Street,  Hart- 
ford, Conn.,  are  architects. 

The  General  Electric  Co.,  Central  Falls.  R.  I.,  is  per- 
fecting arrangements  for  closing  its  electric  lamp  manu- 
facturing plant  and  will  transfer  operations  to  a  new  works 
at  East  Boston,  Mass.,  where  considerable  increase  in  pro- 
duction will  be  arranged. 

The  Connecticut  Tool  &  Engineering  Co..  304  East  Wash- 
ington Avenue.  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  has  plans  for  an  addition, 
40  X  60  ft.,  with  steam  power  house.  Davis  &  Dane.  Bridge- 
port, are  architects. 

The  Hanson-Whitney  Mfg.  Co.,  169  Bartholomew  Avenue. 
Hartford,  Conn.,  manufacturer  of  metal-shaping  machinery, 
has  awarded  a  general  contract  to  the  R.  G.  Bent  Co., 
Asylum  Street,  for  a  two-story  addition,  50  x  86  ft.,  to  cost 
$75,000. 

Long  Brothers.  State  Street,  Hartford,  Conn.,  will  com- 
mence the  erection  of  a  one-story  automobile  service  and 
repair  building,  60  x  242  ft.,  to  cost  about  $47,000.  A  ma- 
chine shop  will  be  installed.  F.  C.  Walz,  Trunrbull  Street, 
is  architect. 

Fire,  Oct.  9,  destroyed  a  portion  of  the  plant  of  the 
Providence  Coal  Co.,  Providence,  R.  I.,  including  coal 
pockets,  handling  machinery,  etc.,  with  loss  estimated  at 
$85,000.      It   will   be   rebuilt. 

New  interests,  operating  as  Nesbit  &  McKinney,  have 
acquired  the  plant  and  business  of  the  Otis  A.  Smith  Mfg. 
Co.,  Middlefield,  Conn.,  manufacturer  of  wrenches,  pipe 
nipples  and  other  small  hardware.  The  new  owners  plan 
for  a  reorganization  of  the  company  and  will  expand  the 
plant  for  a  similar  line  of  manufacture. 

Fire,  Oct.  6,  destroyed  a  portion  of  the  woodworking 
plants  of  Griffith  Keiver  &  Co.,  and  the  Hatfield  Stair  Build- 
ing Co.,  118-24  Western  Avenue,  Brighton.  Boston,  adjoin- 
ing properties,  with  combined  loss  estimated  at  $50,000. 
including   equipment.      It   is   planned    to    rebuild. 

John  W.  Bolton  &  Sons,  Inc.,  Lawrence,  Mass.,  is  in- 
quiring for  a  6-ton  flywheel,  diameter  not  over  11  ft.  nor 
under  9  ft,  hub  not  exceeding  14  in.  wide,  bore  not  over 
10  in.   nor  under  8    in. 


Pittsburgh 

Pittsburgh,  Oct.  15. 

THERE  continues  to  be  a  fair  run  of  individual 
tool  orders,   but  many  dealers  and  agents  still 
report  business  as  rather  slack.     Price  competition 
is   fairly  sharp   on   passing  business,   which   is  said 
to   be   due   to   the   fact  that   many   more  lines   than 
formerly  are  sold  direct  by  manufacturers,  who  can 
pass    on    a    portion    of    the    saving    in    commissions. 
The  crane  market  has  shown  little  life  and  nothing 
important  recently  has  come  out  In  mill  and  power 
equipment. 
The   past  week  has  been   featured    by   the    distribution   of 
most  of  the  tools  inquired  tor  by  the  Penn.=ylvani;i    P.riilio.'id. 
Central    Region,    several    weeks   ago.     Orders    ]il;i    .    I     ii.  ln.I.-d 
two    Bridgeford    36-in.    lathes,    three    Newton    .  r;niU    iilaii.rs, 
two  Newton  rod  boring  machines  and  si.x  Coli.nn  h   ,i\,    -inty 
drill   presses;    six   safety   wet   tool    KnrHl<  i      i.  I ;  ,v 

Zortman     Machinery    Co.;     one     FosM,    i  i  ,11. 

through    Somers.    Fitler    &    Todd    Cu   ,   ., 

20-in.  and  one  18-in.  Cisco  lathes  tlii-ugh  li,.  l;.  h  Ma- 
chinery Sales  Co.  A  96-in.  boring  mill  in  the  original  inquiry 
was  abandoned,  but  there  are  two  42- in.  mills  still  to  be 
placed.  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  has  put  out  a  new  list  of 
ten  or  eleven  tools  for  its  car  repair  shop  at  Mingo  Junction, 
Ohio.  The  American  Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Co.,  which  some  time 
ago  issued  a  list  of  about  twelve  tools,  including  lathes, 
shapers,  cold  saws,  keyseaters,  and  a  hammer.  Is  expected 
to  distribute   the   orders  this   week. 

The  Westinghouse  Electric  International  Co.  has  received 
orders  for  electrical  apparatus  to   be  used  In  reconstruction 


work  in  Japan  totaling  well  over  $1,000,000.  It  iH  understood 
that  the  power  plants  in  the  earthquake  zone  were  not 
seriously  damaged,  but  that  the  distribution  systems  were 
practically  destroyed. 

The  Fawcus  Machine  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  wants  to  purchase  a 
24-ln.  Gleason  automatic  bevel  gear  planer ;  also  a  24-ln.  In- 
ternal grinder. 

Fire.  Oct.  10,  destroyed  a  portion  of  the  forge  and  black- 
smith shop  at  the  plant  of  the  Republic  Iron  &  Steel  Co., 
Youngstown,  with  loss  estimated  at  $40,000,  Including  ma- 
chinery.   It  Is  planned  to  rebuild. 

Work  has  commenced  on  an  addition  to  the  plant  of  the 
Chicago  Railway  Equipment  Co.,  Franklin,  Pa..  62  x  122  ft., 
to  be  equipped  as  a  brake  beam  shop.  Headquarters  of  the 
company  are  at  Forty- sixth  Street  and  Winchester  Avenue, 
Chicago. 

Manual  training  equipment  will  be  in.stalled  in  the  pro- 
posed two-story  and  basement  high  school  to  be  erected  at 
Bradford,  Pa.,  estimated  to  cost  $250,000  for  which  bids  will 
be  asked  In  the  near  future  by  Lawrie,  Green  &  Co.,  Locust 
Street,    Harrisburg,    Pa.,    architects. 

The  Savage  Fire  Brick  Co.,  Hyndman,  Pa.,  is  planning 
the  construction  of  an  addition  to  its  local  plant  and  the 
Installation  of  additional  equipment.  An  extension  will  also 
be  erected  at  the  refractory  plant  at  Williams,  Pa.  Plans 
are  being  arranged  for  the  construction  of  a  new  plant  at 
Keystone  Junction,  near  Meyersdale.  Pa.,  to  cost  $50,000 
with  machinery,  replacing  a  former  works  destroyed  by  flre 
a  few  years  ago.  It  is  purposed  to  develop  the  three  plants 
to  a  gross  output  of  160,000  fire  bricks  and  refractory 
shapes  per  day.     F.  W.  Minch  is  secretary  and  treasurer. 

The  New  England  Fuel  &  Transportation  Co.,  Ill  Devon- 
shire Street,  Boston,  plans  the  Installation  of  electric  power 
and  coal  mining  and  handling  machinery  near  Arnettsville. 
Monongalia  County,  W.  Va..  where  more  than  2500  acres 
will  be  developed. 

C.  L.  Robinson,  Winchester  Avenue,  Charleston,  W.  Va., 
has  plans  for  a  new  three- story  cold  storage  plant,  100  x 
140  ft.,  estimated  to  cost  $70,000  with  machinery. 

The  Keystone  Driller  Co.,  Eighth  Avenue,  Beaver  Fall.<!. 
Pa.,  manufacturer  of  oil-well  machinery,  etc.,  is  planning  the 
erection   of  a  one-story  foundry   addition  to  cost   $18,000. 

The  Common  Council,  Belington,  W.  Va.,  is  planning  to 
rebuild  the  portion  of  its  municipal  electric  power  plant 
recently  destroyed  by  fire,  with  loss  estimated  at  $30,000) 
including  equipment. 

The  Guyan  Machine  Shops,  Logan.  W.  Va..  machineiy 
dealer,  has  Inquiries  out  for  two  motors,  100  to  150  hp.,  and 
20  to  30  hp.,  respectively,  each  2200  volts,  three  phase.  60 
cycles ;  also  for  one  50-hp.  portable  boiler,  complete  with 
grates,  stack   and  fittings. 

The  Wolf  Summit  Coal  Co.,  Clarksburg,  W.  Va.,  has  ten- 
tative plans  for  the  installation  of  additional  electric  power 
equipment  and  other  apparatus  at  Its  plant.  The  company 
recently  increased  its  capital  from  $750,000  to  $1,500,000. 

The  City  Council,  McKeesport,  Pa.,  plans  the  Installa- 
tion of  electrically- operated  pumping  machinery  In  connec- 
tion with  proposed  waterworks  extensions  and  improvements 
estimated  to  cost  $233,000. 

C.  J.  Allen.  Penn  and  Center  Avenues,  Jeanette,  Pa.,  will 
commence  the  erection  of  a  two-story  and  basement  automo- 
bile service  and  repair  building,  60  x  200  ft.,  with  machine 
shop,  at  Mifflin  and  Denny  Streets,  Pittsburgh,  estimated  to 
cost  $85,000. 

The  State  Board  of  Control,  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  has 
rejected  bids  for  a  three-story  and  basement  addition,  70 
X  150  ft.,  to  the  W^est  Virginia  Industrial  School  for  Boys, 
Prunytown,  W.  Va.,  and  will  proceed  with  the  work  under  a 
day  labor  plan.  It  will  cost  $100,000  including  equipment. 
R.   A.  Gillis,   Fairmont,  W.  Va.,   is  architect. 

The  Continental  Coal  Co.,  Fairmont,  W.  Va.,  has  acquired 
the  properties  of  the  Glasscock  Collieries  Co.,  Morgantown. 
W.  Va..  for  $325,000,  consisting  of  500  acres  of  Sewickley 
coal  lands.  The  new  owner  plans  development  and  will 
install  electric  power  and  other  equipment.  H.  W.  Showalter 
is  one  of  the  heads  of  the  purchasing  company. 

The  Montgomery-Oldsmobile  Co.,  Montgomery,  W.  Va., 
recently  organized  to  represent  the  Oldsmobile  car,  has 
leased  a  local  building,  and  will  install  machine  shop  and 
other  equipment  for  a  service  and  repair  works.  R.  S.  Long, 
Eagle,  W.  Va.,  is  president,  and  John  E.  Justice,  Montgomery, 
treasurer  and  general  manager. 

The  Pittsburgh  Terminal  Railroad  &  Coal  Co.,  Wabash 
Building,  Pittsburgh,  is  planning  the  erection  of  a  new  power 
house.  A  transmission  system  will  also  be  built  to  Horning,. 
W.  Va. 

Officials  of  the  Edward  Hines  Lumber  Co..  2431  South' 
Lincoln  Street,  Chicago,  operating  the  Rivesville  Coal  Co., 
Rivesville,    W.    Va..    recently    acquired,    are    perfecting    plans 
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for  the  installation  ot  electric  power  equipment,  hoisting  ma- 
chinery,  etc.,    to   increase   the   capacity   of   the   plant. 

The  Penn-Overland  Co..  713  Railroad  Street,  Johnstown, 
Pa.,  local  representative  for  the  Overland  automobile,  is 
planning  the  construction  of  a  three-story  and  basement 
service  and  repair  building.  S5  x  125  ft 
to  cost  $110,000  with  equipment. 


iitral 


Buffalo 

Buffalo,   Oct.  15. 

PLANS  are  being  prepared  by  the  Acme  Road  Machinery 
Co.,  Frankfort,  N.  T..  for  a  new  plant  at  Salem,  N.  Y., 
estimated  to  cost  $180,000  with  machinery.  E.  H.  Cook, 
Frankfort,  is  architect. 

The  Dahlstrom  Metallic  Door  Co..  Blackstone  Avenue  and 
East  Second  Street,  Jamestown,  N.  T.,  has  awarded  a  gen- 
eral contract  to  Chapman  &  Graham.  Inc.,  Jamestown,  for  a 
two-story  addition.  50  x  140  ft.,  estimated  to  cost  $50,000. 

The  Common  Council.  Sodus,  N.  Y.,  plans  the  installation 
of  electrically-operated  pumping  machinery  in  connection 
with  a  new  waterworks  system,  estimated  to  cost  $85,000. 

William  C.  Maltby.  21  Maryland  Street,  Buffalo,  operating 
a  stone  works,  plans  for  the  installation  of  a  belt-driven  air 
compressor  with  capacity  of  about  30  cu.  ft. 

The  Hotel  Statler,  Inc.,  Buffalo,  has  work  under  way  on 
a  new  five-story  automobile  service  and  repair  building, 
132  X  181  ft.,  at  122  Delaware  Avenue,  estimated  to  cost 
$200,000.     A  machine  shop  will  be  installed. 

Pratt  &  Lambert,  Inc.,  Tonawanda  Street.  Buffalo,  manu- 
facturer of  oils,  varnishes,  etc.,  has  preliminary  plans  for  an 
addition  estimated  to  cost  $80,000. 

E.  T.  Donovan.  Batavia,  N.  Y.,  is  planning  the  construc- 
tion of  a  new  cold  storage  and  refrigerating  plant  at  Elba, 
N.  Y.     A  list  of  equipment  will  soon  be  arranged. 

Power  equipment,  conveying  and  other  machinery  will  be 
installed  in  the  two-story  addition  to  be  erected  to  the  plant 
of  the  Egloff  Bakery.  Inc..  147  Genesee  Street.  Buffalo,  esti- 
mated to  cost  $50,000.  for  which  bids  will  be  called  near  the 
end  of  the  year.  L.  S.  Beardsley,  116  West  Thirty-ninth 
Street.  New  York,  is  architect. 

The  Common  Council,  Hornell,  N.  Y.,  is  considering  the 
installation  of  electrically-operated  pumping  machinery  in 
connection  with  extensions  in  the  waterworks. 

The  HoUister  Lumber  Co..  100  Anderson  Avenue, 
Rochester,  N.  Y,  plans  the  erection  of  a  two-story  addition 
to  its  woodworking  and  lumber  mill.  96  x  200  ft.,  at  320-48 
North  Goodman  Street,  to  cost  $25,000.  Machinery  will  be 
electrically  operated. 


Detroit 

Detroit.   Oct.   15. 

PLANS  have  been  completed  by  the  Board  of  County 
Ro-xd  Commissioners.  Court  House,  Detroit,  for  a  two- 
story  building.  23  x  185  ft.,  for  the  highway  department, 
consisting  of  a  repair  shop,  automobile  service  works  and 
office,    estimated    to    cost    $125,000,    including   equipment. 

The  Ranney  Refrigerator  Co..  Greenville.  Mich.,  manu- 
facturer of  large  refrigerating  equipment,  has  commenced 
the  erection  of  a  two-story  addition.  80  x  82  ft.,  and  plans 
to  install  machinery  within  the  next  60  days. 

The  Ford  Hydro  Electric  Co.,  a  subsidiary  of  the  Ford 
Motor  Co.,  Highland  Park,  Mich.,  has  applied  for  permission 
to  build  a  hydroelectric  power  plant  on  the  Menominee  River. 
Florence  County.  It  is  expected  to  cost  close  to  $750,000 
with  machinery. 

The  Jaxon  Steel  Products.  Inc..  Jackson,  Mich.,  a  division 
of  the  General  Motors  Corporation,  will  build  an  addition 
to  its  plant  on  South  Horton  Street,  estimated  to  cost  $32,- 
4)00. 

The  Acme  Red  Cedar  Chest  Co.,  Niles,  Mich.,  is  con- 
templating the  erection  of  an  addition  to  its  local  plant.  It 
■will  also  enlarge  its  factory  at  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  and  in- 
stall additional  machinery.  It  is  purposed  to  develop  an  an- 
nual output  ot  35.000  chests  at  the  two  plants. 

The  Lincoln  Automobile  Co..  Detroit,  has  extension  work 
under  way  at  its  plant  on  West  Warren  Street,  and  will 
remove  equipment  to  the  new  building  recently  completed. 
Considerable  additional  machinery  will  be  installed,  as  well 
as  conveying,  hoisting  and   kindred   material-handling  appa- 

Adolph  H.  Brandt,  639  Plymouth  Road,  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich.,  is  organizing  a  company  to  build  a  seven-story  auto- 
mobile service  and  repair  building,  with  complete  machine 
shop  and  parts  department,  to  cost  close  to  $45,000,  Including 
equipment. 


The  Dollar  Bay  Lumber  Co..  Dollar  Bay.  Mich.,  is  plan- 
ning for  extensions  in  its  plant,  to  include  a  new  power 
house  and  the  removal  of  the  machine  shop  to  another  loca- 
tion for  enlargements. 

The  Continental  Can  Co.,  61  Broadway,  New  York,  is 
planning  the  installation  of  improved  machinery  at  its  De- 
troit works  to  manufacture  cans  and  tubes,  comprising 
former  departments  of  the  National  Can  Co.,  recently  pur- 
chased, and  constituting  about  60  per  cent  of  the  holdings 
of  this  company.  The  new  plant  on  East  Grand  Boulevard 
will  be  operated  as  a  unit  of  the  Continental  company,  with 
considerably  enlarged  capacity. 

The  Belding-Hall  Refrigerator  Co.,  Belding,  Mich.,  is  plan- 
ning to  double  its  capacity  with  the  two-story  addition,  upon 
which  work  has  been  commenced,  and  will  install  new  equip- 
ment as  soon  as  the  structure  is  ready. 

Manual  training  equipment  will  be  installed  in  the  two- 
story  high  school  to  be  erected  at  Jonesville.  Mich.,  estimated 
to  cost  $100,000,  for  which  bids  will  be  asked  on  a  general 
contract  early  in  November.  Ernest  S.  Batterson,  Hanselman 
Building.  Kalamazoo.  Mich.,  is  architect. 


Baltimore 

B.\LTIMORE,   Oct.    15. 

PLANS  are  being  drawn  by  the  Bureau  of  Yards  and 
Docks.  Navy  Department,  Washington,  for  electrical 
equipment  for  the  Pearl  Harbor,  H.  T.,  Navy  Yard,  includ- 
ing motor-generator,  switchboard,  transformers,  sub-station 
equipment  and  auxiliary  machinery,  specification  4924. 
superseding  specification  4548.  Bids  will  be  received  by  the 
bureau  until  Nov.  14.  for  fuel  oil  storage  equipment  for  the 
Mare  Island  Navy  Yard,   specification   4717. 

The  Porcelain  Enamel  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Baltimore,  has  awarded 
contract  to  the  P.  C.  Street  Engineering  Co.,  406  St.  Paul 
Street,  for  a  one  and  two-story  plant.  100  x  510  ft.,  at  its 
new  works  at  Eastern  Avenue  and  Twenty-third  Street,  to 
cost  about  $250,000  including  machinery.  An  office  building 
will  also  be  built  to  cost  $50,000.  R.  C.  Sandlass,  Main  Ave- 
nue, is  architect.  Heinrich  Turk  is  president. 

The  Pocahontas  Coal  &  Land  Corporation,  Graham,  Va., 
is  planning  for  the  installation  of  tipple  machinery,  hoisting, 
conveying  and  other  equipment  at  its  properties.  C.  L.  Shuf- 
fieburg  is  one  of  the  heads  of  the  company. 

R.  P.  Johnson.  Wytheville,  Va..  machinery  dealer  is  in- 
quiring for  a  50  hp.  vertical  boiler,  complete  with  fittings 
and  auxiliary  equipment. 

P.  T.  Etheridge,  Empire.  Ga..  is  in  the  market  for  equip- 
ment for  a  rock-crushing  plant  for   cement   mill   service. 

Bids  will  be  received  by  the  Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Ac- 
counts. Navy  Department.  Washington,  until  Oct.  30  for 
copper  and  iron  wire  cloth  for  the  Hampton  Roads.  Vt.,  Navy 
Yard,  schedule  1425.  until  Nov.  6,  for  Eastern  and  Western 
Yards,  a  quantity  of  steel  strands  and  wire  rope,  schedule 
1435. 

David  H.  Kirkland,  Raymond,  Ga..  is  organizing  a  com- 
pany to  build  a  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  fire  brick,  pipe 
and  kindred  products,  estimated  to  cost  $65,000.  Inquiries  will 
be  made  for  machinery  at  once. 

D.  R.  Peregoy,  R.  F.  D.  No.  2.  Ashland.  Va..  operating 
a  sheet  metal  works,  is  planning  the  installation  of  addi- 
tional tools  and  equipment,  including  a  cornice  brake. 

The  Danville  Ice  Co..  Danville,  Va.,  is  planning  for  the 
installation  of  additional  power  equipment  at  its  Southside 
plant,  including  oil-operated  engine  and  auxiliary  apparatus, 
estimated  to  cost  $45,000. 

The  Industrial  Machinery  Division.  Room  815,  Bureau 
of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  Washington,  will  re- 
ceive catalogs  and  price  lists  of  sugar  machinery  for  re- 
forwarding  to  the  American  trade  commissioner  at  Johan- 
nesburg, South  Africa. 

Bids  will  be  received  by  the  Chief  of  Air  Service,  United 
States  Army,  1050  Munitions  Building.  Washington,  until 
Oct.  23,  for  standard  airplane  utility  parts,  including  bolts, 
rivets,  nails,  screws,  etc.,  circular  24-30,  until  Oct.  22,  for 
hangar  material,  including  18.000  bolts,  25.000  hook  bolts, 
10,000  U-bolts,  tie  and  splice  plates,  etc.,  circular  CAS  24-33. 

J.  M.  Handley,  La  Grange.  Ga..  has  inquiries  out  for  a 
power   cane   mill   and    auxiliary    equipment. 

The  Murphy  Coal  &  Iron  Co.,  Murphy,  N.  C,  recently 
organized,  is  in  the  market  for  equipment  for  a  local  plant, 
including  steam  sho"els,  ore  washing  machinery,  crushing 
equipment,  drilling  equipment  and  miscellaneous  apparatus 
for  the  production  of  iron  ore.  Scott  Litton  is  president : 
L.  L.  Heaton  is  general  manager. 
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eiiuipincnt.    in  yooil    coiulitiun,    will    be  conHidercd. 

The  Erwln  Cotton  Mills,  Inc.,  Duke,  N.  C,  will  Install 
electric  power  equipment  nt  Its  plant  In  connection  with  ad- 
ditions to  cost  close  to  $2,000,000.  The  present  No.  2  mill 
will  be  eleetrlflod  iind  all  steam-driven  equipment  replaced. 

The  Atlantic  Coast  Line  Railway  Co..  Wilmington,  N.  C. 
Is  taking  bids  on  a  general  contract  until  Oct.  24  for  its 
two  new  car  shops  at  Rocky  Mount,  N.  C,  each  100  x  320  ft., 
and  smaller  structures.  The  works  will  cost  $100,000  with 
e<iuipment.  J.    E.   Willoughby   is  chief  engineer. 

The  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  Wash- 
ington, has  received  an  inquiry  from  Adelaide.  Australia,  for 
railroad  machine  shop  and  work  shop  machinery.  No.  7S87; 
from  Bilbao.  .Spain,  for  machinery  for  the  manufacture  of 
wire  products.  No.   7932. 

The  Common  Council.  Sylvester.  Ga..  is  planning  the  In- 
stallation of  centrifugal  pumping  machinery,  air  compressor 
and  other  equipment  at  the  municipal  waterworks,  pumps 
to  he  of  oapa<Mty   from   500  to  1000  gal.  per  min. 

Tlie  Stoil  Tl.clillo  :\rfg.  Co..  Allegheny  Avenue  and  Twenty- 
third  Strii-t.  i'liii:ulilpliia.  has  awarded  a  general  contract 
to  W.  W.  Welcii.  Greenville.  S.  C.  for  its  new  two-story 
branch  plant  on  East  McBee  Street,  Greenville,  to  cost  $75.- 
000.  J.  E.  Sirrine  &  Co..  Greenville,  are  architects  and  en- 
gineers. 

A  power  house  will  be  installed  at  the  new  three-story 
laundry  to  be  erected  by  Archers  Laundry.  How"ard  and  Mul- 
berry Streets.  Baltimore,  for  which  foundations  will  be  laid 
at  once,  estimated  to  cost  $185,000  with  equipment.  J.  K. 
Stack.   Baltimore,   is  architect. 

The  Asheville  Power  &  Light  Co.,  Asheville,  N.  C,  is 
planning  for  extensions  and  improvements  to  cost  about 
$200,000.  including  the  installation  of  additional  machinery. 
C.  S.  Walters  is  vice-president  and  general  manager.  • 

The  Hack-ley  Morrison  Co.,  Inc..  1708  Lewis  Street,  Rich- 
mond, Va..  machinery  dealer,  has  inquiries  out  for  a  coal 
elevator  for  unloading  cars,  with  gasoline  engine ;  also,  for 
one  225  kva.  electric  alternator,  belted  type,  with  exciter. 
switchboard,  pulley  and  auxiliary  equipment :  one  30-hp., 
two  20-hp.,  two  15-hp..  two  10-hp.,  ten  5-hp.  and  one  2-hp.. 
electric  motors,  ail  three-phase.  fiO  cycle,  a.  c. ;  one  boiler 
teed  pump.  13  x  7  x  12  in.,  Burnham  type;  two  steam 
vacuum  pumps,  simplex  or  duplex ;  one  gasoline  air  com- 
pressor, mounted  on  a  4-wheeI  truck,  about  150  cu.  ft. 
capacity ;  one  portable  boiler,  25-hp..  mounted  on  skids  or 
wheels ;  one  hot  water  storage  heater,  and  two  locomotive 
type  boilers,   about   50-hp.,   100  lb.  working  pressure. 

The  Jones  Motor  Car  Co.,  Richmond.  Va..  has  awarded 
a  general  contract  to  E.  L.  Bass  &  Brothers.  Richmond,  for 
a  two-story  service  and  repair  building.  85  x  120  ft.,  esti- 
mated to  cost  $80,000.  Henry  T.  Barnham,  Richmond,  is 
architect   and  engineer. 

Walter  Clark,  P.  O.  Box,  824.  Wilmington,  N.  C,  has  in- 
quiries out  for  a  steam  shovel,  about  %-yd.  capacity. 

The  Common  Council,  Staunton,  Va..  plans  the  installation 
of  electrically-operated  pumping  machinery  in  connection 
with  extensions  in  the  municipal  waterworks,  estimated  to 
cost   $500,000. 

The  Oxford  Buggy  Co.,  Oxford,  N.  C.  desires  to  secure 
information  about  the  machinery  required  to  manufacturer 
tags,  signs,  etc..  of  sheet  steel,  tin  or  other  such  metal. 
covering  processes,  cost  of  installing  machines  and  the  like. 
The  question  of  dies  is  also  to  be  covered.  The  company 
would  like  information  also  about  painting  and  baking,  and 
the  incidental  ovens.  The  company  has  its  own  building.  If 
it  goes  into  this  branch  of  manufacture  it  would  need  only 
machinery  and  equipment. 


Cincinnati 

Cincinnati,   Oct.   15. 

INQUIP^IES    continue    generally    to    run    to    one 
and    two    machines,    with    no   particular   branch 
of     industry     predominating,     although     automobile 
manufacturers     have    placed    most     of    the     larger 
orders   booked    for  the   past   few  months.      Nothing 
further    has    developed    on    the    inquiry    for    lathes 
received    from    Japan    and    no    action    is    expected 
for   a   few   weeks   at   least. 
One   of  the   largest   orders   for   machine  tools  placed   this 
year    was     distributed     among     manufacturer.^     in     different 
parts  of  the  country  during  the  past  10  days  by  the  Willys- 
Morrow    Co.,    Eimira,    N.    Y.      Purchases    amounted    to   over 
$600,000  and   included  milling  machines,  gear  bobbers,   gear 
shapers,    broaching    machines    and    various    automatic    ma- 
chines.    It  is  reported  that  one  Eastern  manufacturer  alone 
received   an   order    totaling   over    $300,000.      Outside   of   this. 


Improvement  la  noted  generally  in  the  machinery  market, 
though  no  very  large  orders  have  been  placed.  The  Max- 
well Motor  Car  Co.  Is  reported  to  have  placed  an  order 
for  a  number  of  machines  for  its  Newcastle,  Ind..  plant, 
and  is  expected  to  buy  others.  The  Chicago,  Burlington  & 
Quincy  Railroad  Is  reported  to  have  advised  that  it  will 
place  orders  for  lathes  during  the  week,  and  action  is  also 
expected  on  the  list  of  the  Pennsylvania  Lines.  Central  and 
Western  regions. 

The  Dayton  Fire  Door  Co..  Dayton.  Ohio,  has  been 
incorporated  with  a  capitalization  of  $15,000.  It  has  been 
operating  as  a  partnership.     Walter  F.  Geis  is  president. 

The  Norris  Mfg.  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio,  manufacturer  of 
vending  machines,  has  awarded  contract  for  a  factory 
building  which  will  enable  it  to '  practically  double  its 
capacity.     George   Norris  is  president. 

The  branch  plant  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  of  the  Turner. 
Day  &  Woolworth  Handle  Co.,  Louisville,  Ky.,  was 
practically  destroyed  by  fire  Oct.  5,  involving  a  loss  of 
approximately   $150,000.     It  will  be  rebuilt. 

The  plant  of  the  Western  Drop  Forge  Co.,  Marion.  Ind.. 
recently  put  into  the  hands  of  a  receiver,  will  be 
sold  at  auction  Oct.  22.  It  is  reported  that  the  plant  will 
be  bid  in  by  a  large  motor  manufacturer.  Philip  Matter. 
Marion,   is  receiver. 


Cleveland 

Clejveland.   Oct.    15. 

LOCALLY  the  market  has  become  somewhat 
more  active  in  small  lots  of  machines.  The 
White  Motor  Co.  is  inquiring  for  several  tools.  The 
Lima  Locomotive  Corporation.  Lima,  Ohio,  has  an 
inquiry  out  for  a  fiO-in.  motor-driven  vertical  boring 
and  turning  mill  with  two  heads.  One  Cleveland 
manufacturer  purchased   5   screw  machines. 

The  Japanese  Government  has  placed  an  order 
for  8  automatic  .screw  machines  with  a  Cleveland 
manufacturer  for  reequipping  one  of  its  arsenals, 
and  other  live  Japanese  inquiries  are  pending. 
Detroit  automobile  companies  continue  to  buy  equipment 
in  good  volume.  The  Ford  Motor  Co.  during  the  week  placed 
a  $400,000  order  for  special  production  lathes  with  an 
Eastern  machine  tool  manufacturer  and  virtually  closed  on 
a  round  lot  of  grinders.  It  is  understood  to  have  a  great 
deal  of  additional  equipment  still  to  place.  According  to 
reported  plans,  the  Ford  company,  which  has  been  a  heavy 
buyer  of  machinery  the  last  few  weeks,  will  add  25  per  cent, 
to  its  equipment,  which  will  result  in  close  to  a  50  per  cent, 
increase  in  capacity  and  increase  its  output  from  7000  to 
10,000  cars  per  day.  Considerable  business  in  tool  room 
equipment  is  now  pending  from  the  Ford  company.  Another 
Detroit  automobile  manufacturer  during  the  week  issued 
requisitions  for  35  standard  machine  tools  aggregating 
$80,000  and  has  placed  orders  for  several  of  these.  Follow- 
ing this  company's  policy  of  buying,  orders  for  the  remain- 
der will  be  spread  over  the  next  few  weeks.  Some  orders 
for  small  lots  of  machines  up  to  a  half  dozen  tools  were 
placed  by  the  Chevrolet  and  Buick  companies  and  by  the 
Canadian  Products  Co..  Walkersville,  Ont..  a  subsidiary  of 
the  General  Motors  Corporation.  The  Michigan  Screw  Co.. 
Detroit,  purchased  three  large  grinding  machines. 

The  Taplin-Rice  Clerkin  Co..  Alcron,  Ohio,  has  commenced 
the  erection  of  a  foundry  to  replace  one  recently  burned. 
The   estimated  cost  is   $125,000. 

The  Eaton  Axle  &  Spring  Co.,  Cleveland,  which  has  had 
plans  for  a  $90,000  factory  extension,  has  taken  no  definite 
steps  toward  the  erection  of  this  building  and  the  placing  of 
contracts  may  be  postponed. 

The  Donley  Brothers  Co..  Cleveland,  manufacturer  of  iron 
and  steel  specialties,  has  completed  a  new  one-.story  factory. 
100  X  163  ft.,  at  139th  and  Merrill  Streets. 

The  Cleveland  Refrigerator  Co..  6600  Sideway  Avenue. 
Cleveland,  has  commenced  the  erection  of  a  one-story  ex- 
tension 88  X  124  ft.  Some  new  equipment  will  probably  be 
required. 

The  Anderson  Body  Co..  Sidney,  Ohio,  has  been  incor- 
porated with  a  capital  stock  of  $150,000.  and  has  taken  over 
the  plant  of  the  Sidney  Mfg.  Co.,  and  will  manufacture  bus 
and   hearse  bodies   and  closed   bodies   for  automobiles. 

The  J.  Van  Nette  &  Sons'  Lawn  Mower  Co.,  Tiffin,  Ohio, 
has  been  organized  and  will  equip  the  plant  for  the  manu- 
facture of  lawn  mowers. 

Plans  are  under  way  for  the  reorganization  of  the  Gramm- 
Bernstein  Motor  Truck  Co.,  Lima,  Ohio,  which  is  being  op- 
erated under  receivership.  Authority  has  been  given  by  the 
Federal  Court  to  sell  the  plant  and  members  of  the  former 
organization  are  working  on  the  financing  plans. 
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The  Anderson  Rolled  Gear  Co..  Lakewood.  Ohio,  is  in- 
quiring for  a  Brown  &  Sharpe  Xo.  13  heavy  gear  cutter, 
with  indexing  head  and  mechanism  in  good  condition. 

The  Columbia-Elyria  Power  Co..  Elyria.  Ohio,  recently 
organized  by  the  officials  of  the  Elyria  Iron  &  Steel  Co.  and 
the  Columbia  Steel  Co.  as  a  joint  subsidiary.  Is  planning  for 
the  construction  of  a  new  power  plant  to  furnish  service  at 
the  two  steel  works.    H.  B.  Wicks  is  president. 

The  Gabriel  Mfg.  Co.,  140"  East  Fortieth  Street,  Cleveland, 
manufacturer  of  automobile  shock  absorbers,  has  awarded 
a  general  contract  to  the  A.  A.  Lane  Construction  Co.,  1869 
East  Fifty-fifth  Street,  for  a  two-story  and  basement  addi- 
tion, 80  X  125  ft.,  to  cost  approximately  $80,000.  Claude  H. 
Foster   is  general  manager. 

The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  Co.,  Baltimore,  is  planning 
the  erection  of  a  new  eight-story  ice  and  cold  storage  plant 
at  Toledo,  Ohio,  estimated  to  cost  ?2, 500, 000.  with  machinery. 

The  Colonial  Insulator  Co.,  973  Grant  Avenue,  Akron, 
Ohio,  is  planning  the  erection  of  a  one-story  addition,  30  X 
150  ft.  G.  Ball,  Room  616.  Metropolitan  Building,  is  architect. 


Philadelphia 

PHILADELPHIA,  Oct.    15. 

TENTATIVE  plans  are  being  considered  by  E.  I.  du  Pont 
de  Nemours  &  Co.,  Wilmington,  Del.,  for  a  new  linseed  oil 
manufacturing  plant  in  the  vicinity  of  its  Harrison  paint 
plant,  Thirty-flfth  Street  and  the  Grays  Ferry  Road,  Phila- 
delphia,  to  cost  $200,000  with  machinery. 

C.  M.  Roswell.  1162  Marlyn  Road,  Philadelphia,  machinery 
dealer,  has  inquiries  out  for  one  rotary  converter.  500 
kw.,  railroad  type,  with  or  without  transformer  and  switch- 
board, also  for  one  air  compressor.  2000  cu.  ft.  capacity, 
100  lb.  pressure,  motor-driven,  second-hand,  in  good  condition. 

The  Philadelphia  Taxi  Corporation,  Walnut  and  Twenty- 
second  Streets,  Philadelphia,  has  leased  the  one-story  build- 
ing at  Oxford,  Turner  and  Twentieth  Streets,  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  new  service  and  machine  repair,  and  storage 
works. 

The  Campbell  Construction  Co.,  910  North  Front  Street, 
Philadelphia,  is  planning  to  purchase  a  disk  sander  for 
planing  mill  service.  S.  Campbell  is  in  charge. 

George  W.  Smith  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Philadelphia,  operating 
a  woodworking  plant  at  Forty-ninth  and  Botanic  Streets, 
has  awarded  a  general  contract  to  the  John  N.  Gill  Con- 
struction Co.  for  a  new  plant,  210  x  370  ft.,  for  assembling 
and  other  service,  estimated  to  cost  $200,000  with  machinery. 

The  Remington-Burnelli  Aircraft  Corporation,  25  West 
Forty-fifth  Street,  New  Tork,  has  purchased  4  acres  on 
Magazine  Lane,  Philadelphia,  as  a  site  for  a  new  plant  to 
manufacture  commercial  aeroplanes  and  parts,  for  which 
plans  are  now  being  drawn.  A  portion  of  the  works  will  also 
be  given  over  to  the  production  of  bombing  planes.  The 
initial  plant  will  cost  more  than  $80,000  with  machinery. 
The  company  formerly  operated  works  at  Amityville.  L.  I. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Co..  Broad  Street  Station, 
Philadelphia,  will  commence  the  electrification  of  its  Fort 
Washington  branch  for  a  distance  of  about  6  miles,  with 
the  installation  of  power  equipment,  electric  feeder  system, 
lines,  etc.  Bids  are  also  being  taken  for  a  new  tool  house 
on  Kensington  Avenue. 

The  York  Machinery  &  Supply  Co..  Tork,  Pa.,  is  in  the 
market  for  a  10-ft.  used  power  brake  for  No.  10  gage 
material. 

Charles  Boyle.  Philadelphia,  has  awarded  a  general  con- 
tract to  the  Smith-Hardican  Co..  1809  Cherry  Street,  for  a 
new  automobile  service  and  repair  building  at  4642-46  Balti- 
more Street,  with  machine  shop,  to  cost  about  $60,000, 

Manual  training  equipment  will  be  installed  in  the  three- 
story  boys'  high  school  to  be  erected  on  Hunting  Park 
Avenue  by  the  Catholic  Archdiocese  of  Philadelphia,  to  cost 
more  than  $500,000,  for  which  plans  are  being  prepared  by 
the    Hoftman-Henon    Co.,    Finance    Building,    architects. 

The  Common  Council,  Shenandoah,  Pa.,  is  planning  the 
Installation  of  electrically-operated  pumping  machinery  in 
connection  with  proposed  extensions  in  the  municipal  water- 
works, estimated  to  cost  $200,000. 

Power  equipment,  ovens,  conveying  and  other  machinery 
will  be  installed  by  the  Norristown  Baking  Co.,  Norristown, 
Pa.,  in  its  addition  estimated  to  cost  $47,000,  including  im- 
provements in  the  present  plant.  J.  B.  Chamberlain,  Markle 
Building,   Hazletown,   Pa.,   is  architect. 

The  Pennsylvania  Power  &  Light  Co.,  Allcntown,  Pa.,  is 
disposing  of  a  bond  issue  of  $4,000,000,  the  majority  of  the 
proceeds  to  be  used  for  extensions  in  power  plants  and  sys- 
tem. The  company  is  organizing  a  subsidiary,  the  Telford 
Power  &  Light  Co..  to  install  a  system  at  Telford,  Pa.,  and 
vicinity.  P.  B.  Sawyer  is  vice-president. 


A  one-story  power  house  will  be  constructed  by  the  Con- 
federated Home  Abattoir  Co..  American  Casualty  Building, 
Reading,  Pa.,  at  its  proposed  new  plant  at  Nazareth,  Pa., 
estimated  to  cost  $65,000.  The  Gorman-Brown  Engineering 
Co.,   40    Rector   Street,   New  York,    is   engineer. 

Manual  training  equipment  will  be  installed  in  the  new 
high  school  to  be  constructed  at  Palmerton.  Pa.,  estimated 
to  cost  $300,000,  for  which  bids  will  be  received  on  a  general 
contract  on  Nov.  1.  W.  H.  Lee,  1505  Race  Street,  Phila- 
delphia, is  architect. 

The  Watts  Water  &  Power  Co..  and  the  Juniata  Water 
Power  Co.,  Juniata,  Pa.,  recently  organized,  are  perfecting 
plans  for  a  hydroelectric  power  station  development  in  the 
vicinity  of  Iroquois,  Pa.,  on  the  Juniata  River,  where  a 
large  dam  will  be  constructed.  It  will  cost  more  than  $450,000. 

C.  T.  Heims,  Oseola  Mills,  Pa.,  will  install  a  machine 
shop  in  his  proposed  two-story  automobile  service  building, 
estimated  to  cost  $40,000,  for  which  plans  are  being  prepared 
by  A.  W.  Rudolph,  Masonic  Building,  Altoona,  Pa.,  architect. 

Manual  training  equipment  will  be  installed  in  the  new 
two-story  senior  and  junior  high  school  to  be  erected  in  the 
West  Side  district.  Norristown,  Pa.,  estimated  to  cost  $500,- 
000,  for  which  bids  will  be  received  on  a  general  contract 
until  Oct.  30.  Oliver  Randolph  Perry,  1524  Sansom  Street, 
Philadelphia,   is  architect. 

The  Repplier  Coal  Co.,  Mount  Carmel,  Pa.,  is  considering 
the  installation  of  electric  power  and  mining  machinery  at 
the  properties  of  the  Dark  Water  Colliery,  near  St.  Clair, 
Pa.,   recently    acquired. 

The  Boyertown  Burial  Casket  Co..  Boyertown,  Pa.,  has 
construction  in  progress  on  an  addition  and  will  soon  com- 
mence the  installation  of  machinery,  including  steam  power 
and  other  equipment. 

Leonard  Hengel,  Lancaster  Pike,  Haverford.  Pa.,  will 
install  a  machine  and  repair  shop  in  his  two-story  automo- 
bile service  building,  100  x  133  ft.,  for  which  bids  will  soon 
be  taken  by  Charles  Norton,  29  West  Lancaster  Avenue 
Ardmore.    Pa.,  architect. 

The  E.  B.  Leaf  Co..  Real  Estate  Trust  Building.  Phila- 
delphia, is  inquiring  for  clean,  straight,  full-length,  used  4-in 
tubes. 


Qiicago 

Chicago,    Oct.    15. 

BOTH  sales  and  inquiries  are  scattered,  but  on 
the  whole,  the  market  appears  to  be  somewhat 
more  active.  The  Public  Service  Co.  of  Northern 
Illinois,  has  concluded  purchases  amounting  to 
about  $25,000  for  its  Waukegan,  HI.,  power  plant. 
The  Pettibone-Mulliken  Co.,  Chicago,  has  taken 
figures  on  26  machine  tools  as  listed  below.  The 
Illinois  Central  has  issued  inquiries  for  a  75ton 
vertical  motor-driven  hydraulic  press,  a  car  wheel 
lathe,  and  a  flue  cutter.  No  action  has  yet  been 
taken  on  the  extensive  Burlington  list.  From 
Detroit  comes  word  that  the  Ford  Motor  Co.  is 
purchasing  considerable  additional  equipment,  with 
a  view  to  increasing  its  production  to  10.000  cars 
a  day.  A  considerable  proportion  of  current  orders 
and  inquiries  calls  for  used  machines.  Carr 
Brothers.  Inc..  65  Broadway.  New  York,  advises 
that  one  of  its  clients  is  in  the  market  for  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  second-hand  machinery,  which, 
however,  must  be  absolutely  modern,  not  old,  out- 
of-date,  or  worn  out.  Included  in  this  list  are  44 
miscellaneous  machine  tools,  4  pneumatic  hoists, 
and   21   wood-working  machines. 

Pettibone-Mulliken    Co.    List : 


keyseating  machine 


One  motor-drive 
wide  keyseats. 

One  motor-driven   %-in.  keyseater. 

Three  motor-driven   IS-in.  x  10-ft.   engine  lathes. 

One  motor-driven  4-in,  two-spindle  centering  machine. 

Three    motor-driven    No.     2    universal    cutter    and    tool 
grinders. 

Two    automatic    planer-type    surface    grinders,    capacity 
about  24  in.  x  18  in.  x  4  ft. 

One    No.    1    or    No.     2     universal     motor-driven     milling 
machine. 

One  motor-driven   72-in.  frog  and  switch  planer. 

One  motor-driven   42-in.   x   4  2-in.  x   16-ft.    planer. 

Two  motor-driven  horizontal   boring,  drilling  and  milling 
machines  with  2%   or  3-in,  bar. 

Two  3% -ft.  motor-driven  radial  drills. 

One    motor-driven    24-in.    x    16-ft.    heavy    pattern    engine 
lathe. 

Two  6-ft.  motor-driven  radial  drills. 

Three  2S-in.  motor-driven   shapers. 

Two    IS-in.    X    14-ft.    motor-driven    heavy    pattern    engine 
lathes. 
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locomotive 


The    Missouri    rHi-ifle    hiis    ordered    ; 
lioist   from   tliu  Whiting  Corporation. 

A.  N.  Day.  with  headquarters  at  present  at  the  Black- 
sione  Hotel.  Chicago.  Is  in  the  United  States  for  the  purpose 
of  purcha.HlnK  machine  tools  and  equipment  for  a  new  rail- 
road shop  of  the  South  Australian   Railways. 

The  Ero  Mfg.  Co..  producer  of  automobile  accessories, 
jiiivlously  located  at  753  West  Jackson  Boulevard.  Chicago, 
has  leased  a  four-story  building,  lOOxlO^ft.,  at  2240  Ogden 
Avenue. 

The  Gary  Motor  Truck  Co..  Gary.  Ind..  is  preparing  to 
(Iciulilc  Its  capacity,  which  will  make  its  annual  output 
approximately   3000   cars. 

The  Mulvey  Iron  Works,  1840  Carrol  Avenue.  Chicago, 
will  construct  a  one-story  plant,  66  x  200  ft.,  328  North 
California   Avenue,    to   cost   $16,000. 

The  United  Auto  Register  Co.,  2316  West  Forty-third 
.street.  Chicago,  has  awarded  a  contract  to  E.  W.  Sproul, 
'.'oni  West  Pershing  Road,  for  a  one-story  factory,  77  x  80  ft., 
L'.in;-40  West  Forty-third   Street,   to  cost  $18,000. 

The  Sioux  Falls  Machine  Works.  Sioux  Falls.  S.  D..  will 
iMit   a   twostory   addition. 

The  Norris  Brothers  Machine  Shop,  Robinson.  111.,  is 
building   an   addition,    30  x  60  ft. 

The  Barber-Greene  Co..  manufacturer  of  belt  and  portable 
conveyors.  Aurora.  III.,  will  erect  two  additions,  one  24  x  45 
ft.,  to  cost  $3,000,  and  the  other  130  x  175  ft.,  to  cost  $26,500. 
The  Remy  Electric  Co.,  Anderson.  Ind.,  has  started  the 
construction  of  a  one-story  addition,  containing-  12.500  sq.  ft. 
of  floor  space,  to  cost  $25,000. 

The  Graham  Brothers  Truck  Co..  Evansville.  Ind.,  has 
completed  plant  unit  No.  3.  and  has  started  the  con- 
struction of  unit  No.  6.  which  will  be  90  x  250  ft.,  and  will 
cost    $60,000. 

Manual  training  equipment  will  be  installed  in  the  new 
two-story  high  school  to  1)6  erected  at  Waseca.  Minn., 
estimated  to  cost  $450,000.  for  which  bids  are  being  asked 
on  a  general  contract  until  Oct.  30.  William  B.  Ittner, 
Board    of   Education    Building,    St.   Louis,    is   architect. 

The  American  Radiator  Co..  816  South  Michigan  Avenue. 
Chicago,  has  tentative  plans  for  the  construction  of  an 
additional  unit  at  its  new  plant  at  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  recently 
established,    to    cost    about    $250,000.    including    machinery. 

The  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Reform.  Cheyenne. 
Wyo..  is  planning  the  construction  of  a  power  plant  at  the 
State   Hospital,    Evanston.   Wyo..    to   cost    $50,000. 

Manual  training  equipment  will  be  installed  in  the  new 
junior  high  school  to  be  erected  at  Beatrice.  Neb.,  estimated 
to  cost  $150,000.  The  J.  H.  Felt  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  is 
architect. 

The  Public  Service  Co.  of  Colorado.  Denver,  is  dis- 
posing of  a  bond  issue  of  $5,000,000.  a  portion  of  the  pro- 
ceeds to  be  used  for  extensions  in  power  plants  and  system. 
The  Common  Council,  Walthill,  Neb.,  is  arranging  for 
a  bond  issue  of  $46,000,  for  the  construction  of  a  munic- 
ipal electric  light  and  power  plant,  and  ice  plant.  The 
Prince-Nixon  Engineering  Co.,  501  Peters  Trust  Building, 
Omaha,    Neb.,    is    engineer. 

The  S.  &  H.  Motor  Co..  203  Hacker  Avenue,  Joliet,  III., 
is  planning  the  construction  of  a  three-story  automobile 
service  and  repair  building.  100  x  150  ft.,  estimated  to  cost 
$65,000.     A.  M.   Selby  heads   the  company. 

A.  A.  Fasig,  Anna.  111.,  is  organizing  a  company  to  erect 
and  operate  a  cement  manufacturing  plant,  with  initial  out- 
put of  about  80.000  bbl.  per  month,  estimated  to  cost 
$60,000  with  machinery.     A   power  house  will  be   built. 

The  Polar  Wave  Ice  &  Fuel  Co.,  3625  Olive  Street,  St. 
Louis,  is  perfecting  plans  for  a  new  ice-manufacturing 
and  cold  storage  plant  at  Decatur,  111 
$175,000    including   machinery. 
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Indiana 

INDIAN.IPOLIS,    Oct.    15. 

ARRANGEMENTS  are  being  made  by  the  Fraggate  Mfg. 
,.Co..  F.  W.  Fraggate,  president.  Centralia,  III.,  for  the 
establishment  of  a  new  plant  in  the  Charles  Hartmetz  Build- 
ing, Evansville.  Ind..  recently  leased  for  the  manufacture  of 
computing  scales  and  precision  equipment.  Machinery  will 
be  installed  immediately. 

Bids  will  be  received  by  the  Quartermaster  Department, 
United  States  Army.  Jeffersonville,  Ind.,  until  Oct.  22  for 
one  exhaust  fan.  one  rotating  type  sand  blast  barrel  and 
one  electric  spot  welding  machine,   circular   24-32. 

Thomas  L.  Green  &  Co.,  202  Miley  Avenue,  Indianapolis, 
manufacturer  of  bakers'  machinery,  will  take  bids  at  once 
for    a    one-story    addition,    90    x    120    ft.,    to    cost    $37,000.    A 


traveling  crane,  5  to  7  tons  capacity,  will  be  ln.stalled.  Charles 
E.  Bacon,   605  Odd  Fellows  Building,  is  architect. 

The  Indiana  Oil  Refining  Co.,  Columbus,  Ind.,  is  plan- 
ning for  a  fund  of  $125,000  to  purchase  additional  equip- 
ment for  its  local  refinery.  The  Graver  Corporation,  East  Chi- 
cago, Ind.,  is  Interested  in  the  comp.any. 

The  plant  and  property  of  the  Arvac  Mfg.  Co.,  Ander- 
son, Ind.,  manufacturer  of  universal  Joints,  etc.,  will  be 
offered  at  public  sale  on  Oct.  23,  including  power  plant, 
cranes,  hoists,   etc. 

The  Terre  Haute,  Indianapolis  &  Eastern  Traction  Co., 
Indianapolis,  is  having  plans  prepared  for  new  car  barns 
and  shop  at  Richmond,   Ind.,  to  cost  about   $50,000. 

The  Victor  Piston  Pin  Co.,  Indianapolis,  recently  organ- 
ized, will  establish  a  plant  at  115  North  Noble  Street  for 
the  manufacturer  of  piston  pins  and  other  automotive 
products. 

The  Bucyrus  Co.,  Evansville,  Ind.,  manufacturer  of 
dredging  machinery,  etc.,  has  preliminary  plans  for  an  ad- 
dition to  provide  for  an  increase  of  about  40  per  cent  in 
output.  It  is  expected  to  commence  work  early  in  1924. 
Headquarters  of  the  company  are  at  South  Milwaukee.  Wis. 

The  Columbus  Machine  Works.  Columbus,  Ind.,  manu- 
facturer of  pipe-working  machinery,  has  commenced  the  re- 
moval of  a  portion  of  its  plant  to  the  new  location  at 
Crothersville,  Ind.,  recently  selected,  and  purposes  to  operate 
at  the  latter  place  under  considerable  increased  capacity  at 
an  early  date.  A  portion  of  the  works  will  be  retained  at 
Columbus  for  a  number  of  weeks  to  come,  and  later  will 
be  <»Dnsolidated  at  the  Crothersville  plant,  with  additional 
equipment. 

The  New  York,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis  Railroad  Co.,  Cleve- 
land, has  completed  negotiations  for  the  purchase  of  a  tract 
of  land  adjoining  its  shops  at  Frankfort,  Ind.,  for  a  con- 
sideration of  $12,000,  and  will  have  plans  drawn  at  once 
for  the  construction  of  an  addition,  to  include  a  new  engine 
house,   repair  shop  and  other  structures. 

Fire,  Oct.  5,  destroyed  a  portion  of  the  plant  of  the 
Honeywell  Heating  &  Specialty  Co..  Wabash,  Ind.,  manu- 
facturer of  radiator  valves  and  heating  equipment,  with  loss 
estimated  at   $50,000.  It  is  planned  to  rebuild. 

The  Leonard  Tractor  Co..  Gary,  Ind..  is  said  to  be  plan- 
ning for  the  installation  of  a  planer  and  other  tools  in  its 
machine   department. 

A  portion  of  the  power  house  and  canning  factory  of 
Frazier  &  Norris,  Hobbs,  near  Tipton,  Ind.,  were  destroyed 
by  fire,  Oct.  4,  with  loss  estimated  at  $60,000,  including 
equipment. 

The  United  States  Shingle  Co..  Wabash,  Ind..  manu- 
facturer of  asbestos  shingles,  is  negotiating  for  the  pur- 
chase of  the  local  plant  of  the  Wabash  Tractor  Co.,  now 
occupied  under  lease,  and  plans  for  extensions  and  im- 
provements for   increased  output. 

The  Interstate  Public  Service  Co.,  Indianapolis,  is  per- 
fecting arrangements  for  the  purchase  of  the  plant  and 
property  of  the  Jeffersonville  Water.  Light  &  Power  Co.. 
Jeffersonville,  Ind..  for  a  price  of  $165,000.  Extensions  will 
be  made,  with  additional  equipment,  for  increased  capacity. 
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Milwaukee 

Milwaukee,    Oct.    15. 
-ACHINE-TOOL   orders   come    rather   after   the 
fashion    of    a    trickle    than    a    steady    stream. 
A    moderate    volume    is    represented   by    scattering 
demands,  most  of  which  are  predicated  upon  strict 
necessities.     On  the  whole,   however,   sales  for  the 
first   half   of    October    show   an    improvement   over 
the  corresponding  period  in  September,  yet  in  most 
instances   demand   is  below  that   of  the  same  time 
a    year    ago.       Employment    officials    speak    of    a 
shortage  of  machinists  and  helpers,   and  of  heavy- 
duty  labor  for  foundries,  although  the  lack  of  men 
is  less  pronounced  than  during  the  summer  months. 
The    agricultural    implement    situation    is    showing 
steady     improvement.       John     Deere     interests     of 
Moline  reopened  the  Van  Brunt  shops  at  Horicon, 
Wis.,  on  Oct.  8,  after  a  long  period  of  low- capacity 
operations.      The    most    active    winter    in    at    least 
three  years  is  indicated  by  orders  on  the  books  of 
farm   machinery   manufacturers   in   Wisconsin. 
The   A.    O.    Smith    Corporation,    Milwaukee,    manufacturer 
of   pressed    steel    automobile   frames,    forgings,    etc..    is    con- 
tinuing   its    enlargement    program    and    is    steadily     in    the 
market   for   additional    miscellaneous   equipment.      Jame.s    L. 
Sinyard  is  secretary. 

The    United    States    Engineer    Office,    Federal    Building, 
Milwaukee,   will  close   bids   Oct.   30,   for  furnishing  complete 
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a  1000-ton  steel  barge,  172  ft.  long,  with  40  ft.  beam, 
equipped  with  a  steel  swivel  derrick  with  a  radius  of  65  ft., 
for  the  Milwaukee  and  Grand  Haven,  Mich.,  harbor  pro- 
jects.    The  cost  is  estimated  at  from  $S0,000  to  $100,000. 

The  Schalmer  Products  Co.,  Milwaukee,  identified  with 
the  Claybourn  Process  Corporation,  manufacturer  of  multi- 
color printing  presses,  will  erect  a  one-story  brick  and  con- 
crete manufacturing  building,  110  x  141  St.,  adjoining  the 
Claybourn  shops.  The  work  is  in  charge  of  Herman  J. 
Esser,  architect  and  engineer,  82  Wisconsin  Street,  Mil- 
waukee. 

The  Berg  Supply  Co.,  Marshfield,  Wis.,  has  purchased 
the  plant,  machinery  and  stock  of  the  MuUins  Mfg.  Co., 
Brillion.  Wis.,  manufacturer  of  steel  stanchions,  water  cups 
and  mangers,  and  is  consolidating  with  its  Marshfield  plant, 
which  has  recently  been  enlarged  by  a  new  building.  Some 
additional  machinery  will  be  purchased  soon.  Grube  Berg 
is  works  manager. 

The  Common  Council  of  Hurley,  Wis.,  is  asking  bids 
until  Oct.  2S  for  the  complete  construction  and  equipment 
of  a  pumping  station  and  water  purification  plant  at  Lake 
Lavina,  estimated  to  cost  $37,000.  J.  H.  A.  Brahtz,  409 
Metropolitan  Building.  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  is  consulting  engineer 
in  charge   of  the  project.     John   Emunson   is  city   clerk. 

The  Harry  E.  Weber  Co.,  582-584  Jefferson  Street,  Mil- 
waukee, operating  the  Stewart-Warner  Products  Service 
Station,  will  build  a  $100,000  store,  warehouse  and  shop 
building,  120x128  ft.,  at  Martin  and  Van  Buren  Streets. 
Plans  are  being  drawn  by  Van  Ryn  &  DeGelleke,  architects, 
114  Grand  Avenue,  and  will  be  ready  about  Dec.  1.  Harry 
E.   Weber   is    president   and   general    manager.  • 

The  Madison  Nash  Co.,  155  East  Wilson  Street.  Madison, 
Wis.,  has  plans  by  Claude  &  Starck.  local  architects,  for  a 
$65,000  garage  and  service  building,  75  x  155  ft.,  part  two 
and  three  stories.  Work  will  commence  immediately  and 
completion  is  planned  for  March  1.  Equipment  will  be  pur- 
chased after  Jan.  1.  Ray  A.  Dillon  is  president  and  general 
manager. 

The  John  E.  Boettcher  Mfg.  Co.,  Madison.  Wis.,  has  been 
incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $50,000  to  manufacture 
dairy  devices,  liquid  measures,  scales  and  other  equipment. 
A  small  shop  is  being  established  at  Waunakee.  near  Mad- 
ison. The  principals  are  John  E.  Boettcher  and  Henry  G. 
Town,  both  of  Madison. 

The  Kenosha  Fruit  Co.,  452  Pearl  Street,  Kenosha,  Wis., 
has  let  the  general  contract  to  Bondgard  &  Christensen, 
1135  Mound  Avenue,  Racine,  Wis.,  for  the  construction  of  a 
$75,080  cold  storage  warehouse,  60  x  130  ft.,  two  stories  and 
basement,  and  is  buying  engine,  boilers,  generators,  re- 
frigerating unit  and  other  equipment.  Frank  Luxum  and 
Jens    Jensen    are    the    proprietors. 

The  Concrete  Specialty  Mfg.  Co..  Milwaukee,  has  awarded 
contracts  for  a  $50,000  shop  addition,  110  x  132  ft.,  at 
Holton  and  Lake  Streets,  designed  by  C.  H.  Tharinger  and 
John  P.  Bruecker.  associated  architects,  4961  Cramer  Street. 
Mixing  and  molding  machinery,  electric  motors,  conveyors, 
racks,  etc.,  will  be  required. 

The  Milwaukee  Electric  Railway  &  Light  Co.,  Public 
Service  Building,  will  build  a  $50,000  garage  and  service 
building  for  its  subsidiary,  the  Wisconsin  Motor  Bus  Lines, 
as  an  addition  to  its  main  car  construction  and  repair  shops 
at  Fortieth  Street  and  Cold  Spring  Avenue.  Fred  M.  Luber 
is  chief  architect. 

John  M.  Chappie  &  Co..  Ashland,  Wis.,  proprietors  of 
the  Ashland  Daily  Press,  has  plans  by  Henry  Fuller, 
architect,  for  a  two-story  brick  and  concrete  publishmg  build- 
ing. 64x120  ft.,  which  with  new  equipment  will  represent 
an  investment  of  $75,000. 


The  Gulf  States 


for  fertilizer  manufacture.  A  po%ver  house  will  be  constructed. 
The  plant  will  cost  in  excess  of  $300,000  with  machinery. 
Lorenzo  A.  Wilson,  president  Wilson  &  Toomer  Fertilizer 
Co.,  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  is  one  of  the  heads  of  the  company; 
Harry    A.    Pierce    is   vice-president. 

The  City  Council,  Shreveport,  La.,  will  install  electrically- 
operated  pumping  machinery  in  connection  with  a  new  water 
works  system,  for  which  bonds  for  $1,000,000  have  been 
voted.  The  pumping  plant  will  cost  about  $200,000.  The  J.  N. 
Chester  Engineers,  Union  Bank  Building,  Pittsburgh,  are 
engineers. 

The  Mine  &  Mill  Supply  Co..  Tampa,  Fla.,  is  arranging 
for  the  erection  of  a  new  plant  on  West  Lemon  Street.  Lake- 
land, Fla.,  where  it  purposes  to  establish  its  main  works  and 
headquarters.  The  company  recently  increased  its  capital 
from  $100,000  to  $200,000  for  expansion. 

The  City  Commission,  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  has  disposed  of  a 
bond  issue  of  $850,000,  the  proceeds  to  be  used  for  the  muni- 
cipal  electric  plant  and  system. 

The  Ford  Motor  Co.,  Highland  Park,  Mich.,  has  acquired 
about  9  acres  on  the  St.  Johns  River.  Jacksonville,  Fla., 
tor  a  new  assembling  and  distributing  plant,  with  initial 
unit  estimated  to  cost  $225,000  with  equipment. 

The  Waggoner  Ranch  Corporation,  Vernon,  Tex.,  recently 
formed  with  a  capital  of  $10,000,000,  is  planning  the  con- 
struction of  an  electric  light  and  power  station  for  general 
commercial  service  in  connection  with  the  development  of  a 
portion  of  its  lands.  It  will  cost  in  excess  of  $50,000.  W.  T. 
and  Guy  Waggoner  head  the  company. 

The  Standard  Sanitary  Mfg.  Co..  Bessemer  Building, 
Pittsburgh,  is  planning  the  erection  of  a  four-story  factory 
branch  at  Houston,  Tex.,  estimated  to  cost  $160,000. 

The  American  Metal  Co.,  Amarillo,  Tex.,  care  of  the 
local  Chamber  of  Commerce,  has  preliminary  plans  for  the 
erection  of  new  works  for  the  production  of  zinc  and  other 
metal  products,  to  cost  $500,000,  including  equipment.  The 
New  Jersey  Zinc  Co.,  Palmerton.  Pa.,  is  said  to  be  interested 
in    the    project. 

The  Houston  Railway  Car  Co.,  Interurban  Viaduct  and 
Calhoun  Avenue,  Houston,  Tex.,  is  in  the  market  for 
galvanizing  equipment  and  machinery  to  be  used  in  manu- 
facturing  refrigerator   car    brine    tanks. 

Halwell  &  McQueen.  Birmingham,  operating  a  general 
machine  and  welding  works,  are  considering  the  establish- 
ment   of    a    branch    plant    at    Selraa,   Ala. 

The  Common  Council,  Celina,  Tex.,  plans  the  installation 
of  electrically-operated  pumping  machinery  in  connection 
with  extensions  in  the  municipal  water  works  to  cost  about 
$65,000. 

The  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  Co.,  El  Paso,  Tex.,  has 
work  in  progress  on  an  extension  program  at  its  car  and 
locomotive  shops  in  different  parts  of  the  State  to  cost  more 
than   $400,000  with  equipment. 

The  Texas  Steel  Mills.  Inc.,  Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  is  per- 
fecting plans  for  an  addition  on  South  Hemphill  Street, 
estimated    to    cost    $75,000,    including   equipment. 

W.  E.  Gaither,  Rockdale.  Tex.,  is  planning  the  erection 
of  a  three-story  automobile  service  and  repair  building  on 
property    recently    acquired    to    cost    $65,000. 
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BIRMINGHAM,    Oct.    15. 

TENTATIVE  plans  are  under  consideration  by  the  Gads- 
den Car  Works.  Gadsden,  Ala.,  for  rebuilding  the  por- 
tion of  its  erecting  department  destroyed  by  fire  Oct.  11  with 
loss  estimated  at  $250,000,  including  equipment.  The  com- 
pany is  affiliated  with  the  Southern  Railway  Co. 

The  Common  Council,  Lake  Worth,  Fla.,  is  perfecting 
plans  for  an  addition  to  the  local  municipal  electric  power 
plant  to  cost  $40,000,  for  which  bonds  have  been  authorized. 

The  Allen-Oden  Mining  Co..  P.  O.  Box  984,  Birmingham, 
has  inquiries  out  for  a  jaw  crusher  and  auxiliary  equipment. 

The  Ampco  Iron  Co.,  Springfield,  Mo.,  has  preliminary 
plans  tor  the  establishment  of  branch  works  in  the  vicinity 
of  El  Paso,  Tex.,  for  the  production  of  iron  and  steel  products 
estimated  to  cost  $40,000. 

The  United  States  Export  Chemical  Corporation,  Tampa, 
Fla.,  recently  organized,  is  perfecting  plans  for  the  initial 
unit  of  its  new  plant  for  the  production  of  super-phosphates 


St.  Louis,  Oct.  15. 

A  BOND  issue  of  $2,265,000  has  been  arranged  by  the 
Kentucky  Utilities  Co.,  Lexington,  Ky.,  operating  elec- 
tric light  and  power  plants  and  systems,  a  portion  of  the 
proceeds  to  be  used  for  extensions. 

The  Eugene  Straus  Cabinet  Co..  1029  Hamilton  Avenue. 
Louisville,  has  commenced  the  erection  of  a  new  two-story 
plant  on  Baxter  Avenue,  estimated  to  cost  $200,000  with 
machinery.  Eugene  Straus  is  president. 

The  Sheehan  Aviation  Field,  Inc.,  FranTc  Sheehan,  presi- 
dent, Owensboro,  Ky.,  is  planning  the  construction  of  an  air- 
plane repair  and  parts  plant  at  its  new  aviation  field,  with 
hangars,  etc.,  on  25-acre  tract  recently  acquired. 

The  Kaw  Valley  Drainage  District,  719  Osage  Street, 
Kansas  City.  Kan.,  J.  A.  Shine,  secretary,  is  planning  the 
installation  of  20  electrically-operated  pumping  units  in  con- 
nection with  property  improvements,  estimated  to  cost  $190,- 
000. 

Bids  will  soon  be  asked  by  the  Ford  Motor  Co.,  High- 
land Park,  Mich.,  for  a  one-story  and  basement  addition. 
200  X  875  ft.,  to  its  assembling  plant  on  Winchester  Avenue, 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  to  cost  $300,000.  Albert  Kahn,  1000  Mar- 
quette Building,  Detroit,  is  architect. 

The  M.  S.  Cohn  Gravel  Co.,  Fort  Smith,  Ark.,  recently 
organized,  is  planning  the  development  of  1500  acres  at 
Albion.  Okla..  and  will  install  a  steam  shovel,  conveying 
and  other  equipment.   M.   S.  Cohn  is  president. 


October   18,   1923 
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■I'lio  T(^nn<s»w  lOlfLtilc  TowiT  Co.,  NaslivlUo.  Tumi.,  la 
niriiiiKlnB  an  extension  program  to  cost  approximately 
$18,000,000  durhiK  tlio  next  36  months,  to  Include  the  con- 
struction of  a  hydroelectric  gencratlnK  plant  on  the  Caney 
Fork  Ulver.  a  steam-operated  generating  station  for  auxili- 
ary sorvlco  at  Hales  Bar  on  the  Tennessee  River,  and  a  third 
hydroelectric  generating  plant  on  the  Ocooe  River.  Another 
Bteam-operatod  plant  In  the  vlnclnlty  of  Hales  Bar  is  also 
projected.  For  Initial  work,  the  company  la  disposing  of  a 
pnfcrred  stock  issue  of  $1,500,000.  B.  C.  Edgar  is  vlce-presl- 
ilt'iit    and   general   manager. 

The  El  Reno  let  Co.,  El  Reno,  Okla..  has  tentative  plans 
for  a  new  ice  and  refrigerating  plant  to  cost  $65,000.  Paul 
Liebmann  is  general  manager. 

The  Tate  Motor  Co..  St.  Louis,  Is  having  plans  com- 
plotcd  for  a  three-story  service  and  repair  works.  125  x  16.'; 
ft  .  at  Washington  Boulevard  and  Garrison  Avenue,  to  cost 
$100,000.  The  Widmer  Engineering  Co.,  Laclede  Gas  Building, 
is   architect  and   engineer. 

The  Owensboro  Clay  Products  Co..  Ovvensboro.  Ky.,  has 
commenced  the  construction  of  a  plant  to  manufacture 
brick,  tile  and  kindred  products,  estimated  to  cost  $110,000. 
with  machinery.  John  A.   Bolger  is  head. 

The  Ferguson  Hardware  Co.,  Paducah.  Ky.,  has  tentative 
plans  tor  a  new  four-story  factory.  116  x  150  ft.,  to  cost  about 
$165,000  with  equipment. 

The  Hoshall  Machinery  Co.,  P.  O.  Box  187,  Memphis, 
Tcnn.,  has  inquiries  out  for  one  250  kva.  generator,  direct- 
connected  to  non-condensing,  uniflow  engine,  with  auxiliary 
equipment. 

A  machine  shop  will  be  installed  in  the  three-story  and 
basement  automobile  service  and  repair  building,  65  x  245 
ft.,  to  be  erected  on  Twenty-fourth  Street,  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
by  A.  F.  Seested,  3271  Main  Street,  estimated  to  cost  $90,- 
000.  J.  G.  Braecklein,  703  Federal  Reserve  Life  Insurance  Co. 
Building,  Kansas  City,  Kan.,  is  architect. 

The  Hazel-Atlas  Glass  Co.,  Blackwell,  Okla.,  with  head- 
quarters at  Wheeling,  W.  Va..  will  commence  the  erection 
of  a  new  power  house  at  its  local  plant,  65  x  100  ft.  A 
building,  100  x  175  ft.,  will  also  be  erected  at  the  main  local 
works.  The  two  structures  will  cost  approximately  $90,000, 
including  equipment. 

The  Waggoner  Refining  Co.,  Electra,  Okla.,  is  planning  to 
rebuild  the  portion  of  its  oil  storage  and  distributing  plant 
recently  destroyed  by  fire  with  loss  estimated  at  $100,000. 
including  equipment. 

The  Duncan  Machinery  Co.,  P.  O.  Box  265.  Knoxville. 
Tenn.,  machinery  dealer,  has  inquiries  out  for  a  10  to  12- 
ton  industrial  locomotive.  36  in  gage  ;  also,  for  one  air  com- 
pre.<!sor.  150  to  200  cu.  ft.  capacity,  direct-connected,  gaso- 
line driven. 

The  Common  Council,  Farmington.  Mo.,  plans  the  installa- 
tion of  electrically-operated  pumping  machinery  in  connec- 
tion with  exten.sions  and  improvements  in  the  municipal 
water  works  and  sewerage  system,  estimated  to  cost  $100.- 
000.  Charles  A.  Haskins.  Finance  Building.  Kansas  City.  Mo., 
is  consulting  engineer. 


The  Pacific  Coast 


mill  at  Kcllingham,  Wash.,  with  power  house,  machine  shop 
and  other   buildings  estimated   to  cost   $1,200,000. 

The  Board  of  Directors.  Mllner  Canal  System.  Twin  Falls. 
Idaho,  has  tentative  plans  for  a  new  power  house  for  Its 
water  system,   estimated   to  cost   $125,000. 

The  Construction  Quartermaster's  OIHce,  Fort  Mason,  Cal., 
has  plans  for  a  now  power  house  at  the  new  United  States 
Army  post.  Anchorage.  Alaska,  to  cost,  with  other  buildings, 
$700,000. 

The  Ord  Ice  Co.,  Oxnard,  Cal..  has  plans  for  a  new  ice- 
manufacturing  plant  at  the  foot  of  Enterprise  Street,  to 
cost  $70,000.  A.  A.  Miller,  manager  of  the  company  at  Ven- 
tura, Cal.,  will  be  in  charge. 

The  Chevrolet  Motor  Co.  of  California.  Oakland,  has 
awarded  a  general  contract  to  the  Dinwiddle  Construction 
Co.,  San  Francisco,  for  a  one-story  and  basement  addition 
to  its  assembling  and  parts  plant,  to  cost  $125,000  with 
equipment. 

F.  O.  Stallman.  167-73  First  Street.  San  Francisco,  is 
desirous  of  locating  a  machine  works  in  this  section  equipped 
to  manufacturer  a  small  portable  typewriter  and  part.s.  for 
Pacific  Coast  trade.  Arrangements  have  been  made  with  a 
number  of  such  plants  in  the  East,  near  distributing  centers. 

The  Great  Western  Smelting  &  Refining  Co.,  75  Folsom 
Street,  San  Francisco,  has  awarded  a  general  contract  to 
the  Hayes-Oser  Co..  Call  Building,  for  a  one-story  foundry, 
135   X  275  ft.,  to  cost  $70,000.   including  equipment. 


San  Francisco.  Oct.  10. 

PL.VNS  have  been  prepared  by  the  Stockham  Pipe  &  Fit- 
ting Co.,  Los  Angeles,  for  a  new  one-story  plant.  100  x 
•145  ft.,  on  Twenty-fourth  Street,  estimated  to  cost  $30,000. 
Frank  D.  Chase,  Inc.,  Title  Insurance  Building,  is  architect 
and   engineer. 

The  Des  Chutes  Power  Co..  Spokane,  Wash.,  will  make  ex- 
tensions in  its  power  plant  and  system  to  cost  about  $100,- 
Onn.  including  the  installation  of  additional  equipment.  Adolph 
Calland  is  president. 

The  Gold  Seal  Refining  Corporation.  Alhambra,  Cal.. 
formerly  known  as  the  Wadolene  Refining  Co.,  is  planning  the 
construction  of  a  new  oil  refinery  for  the  production  of  lu- 
bricating and  other  oil  products,  estimated  to  cost  $85,000. 

The  Board  of  Education.  Los  Angeles,  has  awarded  a 
general  contract  to  Callahan.  Schilling  &  Brown,  San  Fer- 
nando Building,  for  a  one-story  vocational  shop  at  the 
Jefferson  high  school,  to  cost  about  $34,000  exclusive  of 
equipment. 

The  Los  Angeles  Motor  Bus  Co..  Los  Angeles  Railway 
Building,  Los  Angeles,  has  awarded  a  general  contract  to  the 
Slater  Co.,  2314  Santa  Fe  Avenue,  for  a  one  and  two-story 
service  and   repair  building  estimated  to  cost  $120,000. 

The  Climax  Engineering  Co.,  Clinton,  Iowa,  manufacturer 
of  ice  and  refrigerating  machinery,  has  tentative  plans  for 
a  branch  plant  at  Los  Angeles,  estimated  to  cost  $100,- 
000   including   equipment. 

The  Utah-Idaho  Sugar  Co.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  is  con- 
sidering   plans    for    the    construction    of    a    new    beet    sugar 
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Canada 

Toronto,    Oct.    15. 
^BMAND     for     machine     tools     the     past     week 
was    somewhat    stronger,     with    sales    chietty 
confined     to    small     lots.       According     to     inquiries 
received,    many    industrial    plants    are    in    need    of 
tools  for  replacement  purposes  and  selling  interests 
are  looking  forward  to  a  steady  demand  for  equip- 
ment the  remainder  of  the  year.     The   automobile 
industry    is    steadily    placing    orders    for    machine 
tools  in  small  numbers,  both  for  replacement  pur- 
poses and  on  new  works  account  and  the  Canadian 
railroads    are    entering   the    market    from    time    to 
time.     A  good  demand  is  also  reported  for  equip- 
ment  and   tools   of  a   diversified   character. 
The   McMullen- Perkins   Co..    is   erecting   a   machine   shop 
at   Ottawa.    Ont.,    to   cost    $7,000   and   is   in   the   market   for 
equipment. 

The  Pendrith  Machinery  Co..  which  is  erecting  an 
addition  at  970  Queen  Street  West.  Toronto,  is  inquiring 
for  equipment. 

The  Lake  of  the  'Woods  Milling  Co..  Montreal,  will  build 
an  attition  to  its  plant  at  Medicine  Hat,  Alta.,  to  cost  about 
$500,000. 

The  Universal  Wheel  Co.,  which  is  establishing  a  plant 
at  Windsor,  Ont..  is  interested  in  machinery  for  manu- 
facture   of   automobile    disk    wheels. 

The  Berliner  Gram-o-phone  Co.,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  is  com- 
pleting a  factory  which  with  machinery  will  represent  an 
expenditure   of   $1,000,000. 

The  Haustine  Co.,  Ltd.,  Dundas,  Ont.,  manufacturers 
of  sewage  disposal  systems,  septic  tanks,  drinking 
fountains,  etc.,  is  building  a  new  factory,  which  is  ex- 
pected to  be  ready  for  occupation  the  first  of  the  year.  With 
the  addition  now  under  way  the  company  will  be  enabled 
to   double   its   present  output. 

The  Morrow  Mfg.  Co.,  recently  incorporated  to  take  over 
the  business  of  W.  L.  Morrow  &  Co.,  Moncton,  N.  B., 
carriage  manufacturer,  is  erecting  a  two-story  and  base- 
ment brick  building  at  a  cost  of  $10,000.  Machinery  for  a 
forge  shop,    etc.,    will  be   required. 

The  Dominion  Tar  &  Chemical  Co..  Ltd.,  will  establish 
a  manufacturing  plant  at  St.  Boniface,  Man.,  at  a  coSt  of 
$250,000,  according  to  O.  P.  Walsh,  vice-president  and 
general  manager  of  the  company.  The  company  is  a  sub- 
sidiary of  Burt.  Boulton  &  Haywood,  Ltd.,  London,  England, 
and  English  capital  will  be  invested  in  the  Canadian  plant. 
The  De  Laval  Co.,  Peterborough,  Ont.,  manufacturer  of 
dairy  machinery,  agricultural  implements,  etc.,  is  building 
fin  addition,  42  x  114  ft.,  which  will  be  used  for  pickling 
and  tinning. 

The  Ottawa  Electric  Railway  Co.,  Ottawa,  Ont.,  has 
started  work  on  the  erection  of  a  machine  shop,  power 
house  and  garage.  A  booster  generator  to  cost  $50,000 
will  be  purchased  for  the  power  house.  Equipment  for  the 
machine  shop  and  garage  will  also  be  required.  Richards 
&  Abra,  Home  Bank  Building,  are  the  architects.  John 
Sutherland    is    superintendent    in    charge. 


Current  Metal  Prices 

On  Small  Lots,  Delirered  from  Merchants'  Stocks,  New  York  City 


The  following  quotations  are  made  by  New  York 
City  warehouses. 

As  there  are  many  consumers  whose  requirements 
are  not  sufficiently  heavy  to  warrant  their  placing  or- 
ders with  manufacturers  for  shipments  in  carload  lots 
from  mills,  these  prices  are  given  for  their  convenience. 


On  a  number  of  items  the  base  price  only  is  given, 
it  being  impossible  to  name  every  size. 

The  wholesale  prices  at  which  large  lots  are  sold 
by  manufacturers  for  direct  shipment  from  mills  aie 
given  in  the  market  reports  appearing  in  a  preceding 
part  of  The  Iron  Age  under  the  general  heading  of 
"Iron   and  Steel  Markets"  and  "Non-Ferrous  Metals." 


Iron  and   Soft    Steel   Bars   and   Shapes 

Bars: 

Refined  iron  bars,  base  price 3.54c. 

Swedish  charcoal   iron  bars,  base.  ..  .7.00c.  to  7.25c. 

Soft  steel  bars,  base  price  3.54c. 

Hoops,  base  price    5.19c. 

Bands,  base  price 4.39c. 

Beams  and  channels,  angles  and  tees,  3  in.  x  % 

in.  and  larger,  base 3.64c. 

Channels,   angles   and   tees  under   3  in.   x    V*   in. 

base    3.54c. 

Merchant    Steel 

Per  Lb. 

Tire,  1%  x  %  in.  and  larger 3.60c. 

(Smooth  finish,  1  to  2y2  x  %  in.  and  larger)  .  .  .4.10c. 

Toe-calk,  %  x  %  in.  and  larger 4.60c. 

Cold-rolled  strip,  soft  and  quarter  hard .  .  7.50c.  to  8.50c. 

Open-hearth,    spring-steel    5.00c.  to  7.50c. 

Shafting  and  Screw  Stock: 

Rounds     4.65c. 

Squares,  flats  and  hex 5.15c. 

Standard  tool  steel,  base  price 15.00c. 

Extra  tool  steel   18.00c. 

Special  tool  steel   23.00c. 

High  speed  steel,  18  per  cent  tungsten 75c.  to  80c. 

Tank    Plates— Steel 

Vi  in.  and  heavier 3.64c. 

Sheets 

Blue  Annealed  Per  Lb. 

No.  10 4.59c. 

No.  12  4.64c. 

No.  14 4.69c. 

No.  16 4.79c. 

Box  Annealed — Black 

Soft  Steel  Blued  Stov« 
C.  R.,  One  Pass  Pipe  Sheet 

Per  Lb.  Per  Lb. 


5.10c. 
5.15c. 
5.25c. 


Nos.  18  to  20 4.55c.  to  4.80c. 

Nob.  22  and  24 4.60c.  to  4.85c. 

No.  26   4.65c.  to  4.90c. 

No.  28   4.75c.  to  5.00c. 

No.  30 4.95c.  to  5.20c.  

No  28  and  lighter,  36  in.  wide,  20c.  higher. 

Galvanized  Per  Lb. 

No.    14    4.85c.  to  5.10c. 

No.    16    5.00c.  to  5.25c. 

Nos.  18  and  20   5.15c.  to  5.40c. 

Nos.  22  and  24   5.30c.  to  5.45c. 

No.  26     5.45c.  to  5.70c. 

No.   27     5.60c.  to  5.85c. 

No.  28    5.75c.  to  6.00c. 

No.  30     6.20c.  to  6.50c. 

No.  28  and  lighter,  36-in.  wide,  20c.  higher. 


Welded  Pipe 

Standard  Steel 

Wrought  Iron 

Black 

Galv. 

Black 

Galv. 

%    in.    Butt..  —41 

—24 

%    in.   Butt..   —  4 

+  19 

%   in.   Butt..  —46 

—32 

%    in.   Butt..  —11 

+   9 

1-3   in.   Butt  .   —48 

—34 

1-1%   in.  Butt  —14 

-f   6 

2%-6  in.  Lap.   —44 

—30 

2  in.  Lap —  5 

+  14 

7-8   in.   Lap..   —41 

—11 

2V2-6   in.   Lap  —  9 

+   9 

9-12   in.    Lap.   —34 

—  6 

7-12   in.   Lap.   —  3 

+  16 

Sleel   ^VIre 

Basb  Pricb*  on  No.  9  Gaoe  and  Coarser      Per  Lb. 

Bright  basic    5.00c. 

Annealed    soft    5.00c. 

Galvanized  annealed   5.65c. 

Coppered   basic    5.65c. 

Tinned  soft  Bessemer    6.65c. 

•Regular   extras   for   lighter  gage. 


Brass    Sheet,   Rod,  Tnbe   and   Wire 

BASE    PRICB 

High  brass  sheet   I'l-ic.  to  18%c. 

High  brass  wire   18     c.  to  19  c. 

Brass   rods    15%c.  to  16%c. 

Brass  tube,  brazed   25i'2C.  to  27     c. 

Brass  tube,  seamless   22'2C.  to  23%c. 

Copper  tube,  seamless   24     c.  to  25     c. 

Copper    Sheets 

Sheet   copper,   hot    rolled,   2OV4C.   to    21Hc.    per    lb. 
base. 

Cold  rolled,  14  oz.  and  heavier,  3c.  per  lb.  advance 
over  hot  rolled. 


Jright    Til 

Coke— 14  X 

20 

Grade 

Grade 

Prime 

SecondB 

•'AAA" 

"A" 

80  1b. 

.$6.55 

$6.30 

Charcoal 

Charcoal 

90  lb. 

.    6.65 

6.40 

100  1b. 

.   6.75 

6.50 

IC. 

.$12.55 

$10.70 

IC. 

.   7.00 

6.75 

IX. 

.    13.95 

12.55 

IX. 

.   8.25 

8.00 

IXX. 

.   15.55 

13.75 

IXX. 

.   9.50 

9.25 

IXXX 

.    17.10 

15.30 

IXXX. 

.10.75 

10.50 

IXXXX 

.   18.85 

16.80 
Terne 

IXXXX. 
Plates 

.12.00 

10.75 

8  lb.  coating,  14  x  20 

100    lb $7.00  to  $8.00 

IC     7.25  to     8.25 

IX    8.25  to     8.75 

Fire  door  stock    9.00  to  10.00 

Tin 

Straits  pig   44c. 

Bar     48c.  to  50c. 

Copper 

Lake  ingot   16c. 

Electrolytic     15%c. 

Casting    15c. 

Spelter   and    Sheet    Zinc 

Western   spelter    7%c. 

Sheet  zinc,  No.  9  base,  casks .10%c.  open  lie. 

Lead  and   Solder* 

American   pig  lead    8 'Ac.  to  8%c. 

Bar  lead   10c.  to  12c. 

Solder  %  and  %  guaranteed  31c. 

No.   1   solder    29e. 

Refined  solder    25c. 

•Prices  of  solder  indicated  by  private  brand  vary  accord- 
ing to  composition. 

Babbitt    Metal 

Best  gi-ade,  per  lb 75c.  to  90c. 

Commercial  grade,  per  lb 35c.  to  50c. 

Grade  D,  per  lb 25c.  to  35c. 

Asiatic    '.  " 9c.  to  9^c. 

Aluminum 

No.  1  aluminum  (guaranteed  over  99  per  cent 

pure),  in  ingots  for  remelting,  per  lb 36c. 

Old   Metals 

The  market  is  very  depressed  and  values  are  lower. 
Dealers'  buying  prices  are  nominally  as  follows: 

Cents 
Per  La». 

Copper,  heavy  crucible   11.00 

Copper,  heavy  wire    10.50 

Copper,  light  bottoms    8.76 

Brass,  heavy   5.76 

Brass,  light   4.76 

Heavy  machine  composition   8.60 

No.  1  yellow  brass  turnings 5.75 

No.  1  red  brass  or  composition  turnings 7.25 

Lead,  heavy  6.00 

Lead,  tea    5.00 

Zinc     4.00 

Cast    aluminum    15.00 

Sheet   aluminum     15.00 
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Automatic  Conveying  in  Material  Handling 

Vertical  Units  and  Various  Types  of  Horizontal  Conveyors 

in  Intensive  Use  in  National  Cash  Register 

Works — Factory  Parcels  Post 


HANDLING  of  materials  in  a  plant  the  size  of  the 
National  Cash  Register  Co.  is  naturally  an  item 
of  tremendous  cost,  including  as  it  does  every- 
thing from  raw  materials  incoming  to  the  finished 
product  going  out. 

A  large  number  of  electric  industrial  trucks  is  em- 
ployed. These  ai'e  used  for  handling  raw  materials 
from  the  incoming  inspection  department,  where  all 
materials  purchased  are  inspected  before  distribution. 
After  inspection  the  various  materials  for  stock  are 
delivered  to  stockrooms  in  the  basements  of  the  build- 
ings in  which  a  given  class  of  stock  receives  most  of 
the  operations  on  it.  To  facilitate  this  delivery  and 
all  other  interbuilding  communication,  tunnels  connect 

•Tool  making  as  practiced  in  the  National  Cash  Register 
plant  was  described  in  the  issue  of  Sept.  13  and  the  making 
and  maintenance  of  machinery  were  described  in  the  issue 
of    Aug.    30. 


all  buildings  of  the  plant.  There  are  14  miles  of  such 
tunnels.  This  avoids  to  a  great  extent  unsightly 
bridges  and  use  of  the  streets  for  company  business. 

Trucks  are  also  used. for  messenger  service,  such  as 
the  delivery  of  tools  to  workmen,  and  for  interdepart- 
ment  trucking  of  much  material  in  process. 

Industrial  Trucks  Used  for  Plant  Parcel  Post 

There  is  also  a  regular  parcel  post  system  employ- 
ing special  trucks  with  box  bodies  developed  by  the 
National  Cash  Register  Co.,  containing  drawers  for 
holding  matter  to  be  delivered  and  designated  for  the 
various  departments.  There  are  parcel  post  stations 
for  these  trucks  to  visit,  which  they  do  on  a  regular 
schedule  of  2  min,  from  station  to  station.  These  sta- 
tions have  drawers  and  racks,  marked  for  holding  goods 
to  go  to  different  departments,  all  corresponding  to  the 


At  the  Transfer  Station  at 
the  Automatic  Vertical  Con- 
veyor in  Each  Building 
(Lett),  the  Man  Handles 
More  Stock  Than  Any  Three 
Persons  in  the  Entire  Factory 
and  Likes  It.  It  is  easier 
than  jolting  around  on  a 
truck    and    wrestling 


iage  Prepared  to  Go  on  Conveyor 
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drawers  on  the  trucks.     There  are  four  trucks  in  this 


The  plant  has  a  garage  for  all  electric  industrial 
trucks.  In  this  is  a  charging  board  which  charges  all 
trucks  nightly.  When  the  batteries  are  fully  charged, 
the  board  automatically  cuts  out,  so  there  is  no  danger 
of  overcharging. 

The  most  valuable  improvement  in  material  handling 
is  in  the  conveyor  system  and  the  development  of  the 
automatic  conveyor  which  has  greatly  reduced  trans- 
portation costs.  The  former  use  of  industrial  trucks 
was  a  tremendous  saving  over  the  old  fashioned  hand 
trucking  methods.  The  National  Cash  Register  Co. 
realized,  however,  that  from  the  time  raw  material  left 
the  stockroom  until  it  took  the  form  of  finished  product, 
it  was  in  actual  process  only  about  one-third  of  the 
time.  This  work  in  process  was  really  "loafing"  two- 
thirds  of  the  time  and  cut  tremendously  into  profits. 
Further,  floor  space  which  might  be  used  for  produc- 
tion was  required  for  aisles  and  storage  platforms  for 


7.5  per  cent  of  it  is  in  the  four  buildings  where  the 
automatic  conveyors  are  installed. 

The  idea  of  the  conveyor  was  first  conceived  in  1915 
but  due  to  the  war  the  first  installation  was  not  made 
until  1920.  At  present  there  are  IVz  miles  in  use, 
handling  1500  boxes  per  hr.  This  includes  vertical 
conveyors,  belts,  gravity  rolls,  steel  chutes,  35  deg.  in- 
clined push  bar  boosters,  63  sending  stations  and  49 
receiving  stations.  A  transfer  station  in  each  building 
handles  material  on  the  vertical  section;  it  unloads 
automatically. 

Before  proceeding  to  a  description  of  the  arrange- 
ment of  belt  conveyors  and  their  feeders  and  the  verti- 
cal automatic  conveyors,  it  may  be  well  to  describe  the 
simpler  conveyors  first.  These  are  in  the  shipping  de- 
partment. 

After  final  inspection  the  registers  pass  along  a  set 
of  gravity  rolls  for  supplies,  covers,  etc.,  and  to  have 
the  handles  removed  and  for  weighing.  They  are  then 
transferred  to  a  packing  stand.     Packing  cases  already 


at    the  Third    Floor   of   Building   Xo.    1 


materials  waiting  to  be  conveyed  to  other  departments. 

Time  is  saved  between  operations,  saved  through 
avoiding  congestion  in  aisles,  through  more  expeditious 
delivery  of  stock  to  the  various  departments,  whether 
for  regular  production  or  for  special  right  of  way  ma- 
terial. About  14  hr.  per  day  formerly  lost  is  saved  on 
trucks  waiting  for  elevators,  as  the  conveyor  is  always 
there  to  take  stock.  Wear  and  tear  and  other  loss  is 
saved  on  floors,  partitions  and  doors  and  damage  from 
vibration  is  reduced.  Savings  are  effected  by  reducing 
the  number  of  shop  boxes  by  one-fourth  and  by  eliminat- 
ing the  upkeep  and  cost  of  operation  of  many  trucks  and 
some  elevators. 

There  are  savings  in  number  of  men  needed  as  ma- 
terial chasers  under  the  old  system.  As  concrete  ex- 
amples, the  following  might  be  mentioned :  Out  of  223 
hr.,  26.35  were  operating  hours  and  196.65,  lost;  14  hr. 
per  day  waiting  on  elevators  at  50  cents  per  hour; 
12,240  sq.  ft.  aisles  and  1532  sq.  ft.  platforms  .saved; 
21,000  shop  boxes  at  ?1.20  and  upkeep  on  them  saved; 
interest  on  $36,381  invested  in  unnecessary  trucks  and 
elevators  saved;  cost  of  operating  them,  $4,200,  saved; 
these  figures  together  with  other  savings  mentioned  on 
a  conservation  basis  show  $100,000  annually.  There  is 
about  $600,000  of  material  in  process  at  all  times  and 


made  are  brought  up  to  the  second  floor  or  packing  floor 
from  the  basement  on  a  35-deg.  inclined  bar  booster  to  a 
line  of  rolls.  Provision  is  made  for  safety  in  case  of  a 
jam;  if  the  receiving  rolls  are  filled,  two  electric  con- 
tact switches  properly  placed  provide  a  double  check. 

The  iron  packing  stand  on  which  cases  are  nailed  is 
operated  by  air,  which  raises  it  to  the  truck  level  for 
easy  transfer.  When  nailed  the  case  is  trucked  to  a 
spiral  chute  and  delivered  to  the  first  floor  for  marking. 
It  is  again  weighed  on  a  scale  in  the  conveyor  line  and 
then  proceeds  to  an  air  operated  switch  in  the  line 
which  diverts  the  boxes  to  different  lines  of  conveyors 
for  diff'erent  destinations,  or  ways  of  shipment;  one 
leads  to  "express,"  one  to  "West,"  one  to  "New  York" 
and  one  for  "foreign"  shipment.  These  lines  lead  di- 
rectly to  cars  on  the  siding.  Where  the  rolls  cross  the 
floor  aisles,  a  special  form  of  short  crowned  rolls  set  in 
corrugated  steel  plates  serves  to  convey  the  cases  but  is 
safe  to  walk  over. 

This  department  handled  65  cases  in  June,  1885, 
with  a  total  for  the  year  of  514.  In  October,  1913,  the 
record  day's  shipment  was  14,447,  and  a  total  for  the 
year,  145,020.  Registers  packed  for  factory  stock  are 
diverted  to  another  set  of  rolls,  6000  to  7000  being  car- 
ried in  this  way  as  average  stock. 
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Prom  the  Final  Inspection  RegiKteis  Proceed  to 
the  Packing  Department  to  Which 
Delivered  On  a  Push  Bar  Booster.  Here  are 
air  elevated  nailing  stands  from  which  the  boxed 
registers  are  loaded  on  trucks  to  be  dropped 
down  a  chute  to  the  shippinier  floor  where  an  air 
operated    switch    diverts    them   for   shipment 
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Air  Hoists  Raise 
Boxes  to  the  Over- 
h  e  a  d  Horizontal 
Belt  Conveyors. 
Boxes  slide  off  the 
hoist  to  one  belt  or 
the  other,  depend- 
ing upon  the  de- 
sired direction  of 
travel,  to  govern 
which  the  hoist  is 
set  by   a    regulator 


i 


With  the  use  of  the  automatic  vertical  conveyor  has 
come  a  standardization  in  shop  boxes.  There  were  for- 
merly in  use  15,000  to  18,000  miscellaneous  odd  sizes. 
Now  there  are  two,  15  x  18  in.  and  6  in.  and  12  in.  high. 
They  are  made  of  1.3/16-in.  lumber   and  are  all  num- 


making   them    interchangeable.     Stock  bins   have   also 
been  standardized. 

There  are  four  automatic  vertical  conveyor  installa- 
tions in  the  plant,  one  each  in  buildings  Nos.  1,  2,  3  and 
4.     Each  single  unit  consists  of  a  pair  of  link  chains 


bered.     Trays  to  fit  in  the  bo.xes  are  also  standardized,      extending  from  the  bottom  floor  to  the  top  of  the  build- 
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ing.  The  chains  operate  over  sheaves  and  run  at  rates 
of  60  to  75  ft.  per  niin.,  there  being-  five  speed  adjust- 
ments in  this  range.  In  some  of  the  buildings  the  in- 
stallation consists  of  a  pair  of  the  units,  there  being 
seven  units  in  the  four  buildings.  A  7V^-h.p.  motor 
runs  each  vertical  unit.  The  entire  conveyor  outfit 
consumes  under  actual  test  only  39  h.p.,  although 
104  >/i  h.p.  is  available.  This  includes  verticals,  boost- 
ers and  belts. 

Spaced  at  intervals  of  8  ft.  on  the  chains  is  a 
carriage  or  car  consisting  essentially  of  a  pair  of 
hangers,  one  suspended  from  each  chain  and  a  pair  of 
angles  forming  a  shelf  so  spaced  that  one  leg  of  the 
angle  holds  the  box,  the  other  leg  acting  as  a  fence  at 
the  side  of  the  box.  The  back  of  the  shelf  or  angle 
ends  is  connected  by  a  cross-tie  to  hold  the  box  at  the 
rear. 

In  each  building  is  a  transfer  station,  which  receives 
and  dispatches  boxes  from  and  to  the  horizontal  belt 
conveyors.  As  a  box  reaches  the  transfer  station,  the 
transfer  man  notes  by  a  card  on  the  box  its  destination. 
He  places  it  on  a  loading  carriage  which  slides  out  by 
gravity,  placing  the  box  between  the  chains  where  the 
conveyor  carriage  which  straddles  the  loading  car- 
riage will  pick  it  up  and  carry  it  along. 

An  automatic  unloading  trip  is  set  by  the  transfer 
operator,  who  controls  it  by  an  adjustable  regulator 
placed  adjacent  to  the  loading  carriage.  Setting  this 
lever  at  the  proper  notch  for  the  floor  destination  for 
the  box  causes  an  unloading  carriage  to  trip  at  the 
proper  floor,  pushing  the  box  onto  unloading  rolls.  The 
loading  carriage  is  operated  by  compressed  air.  Inter- 
ference is  provided  against  for  any  contingency.  When 
a  box  is  on  the  loading  carriage  and  the  regulator  set 
for  unloading,  the  loading  carriage  deposits  it  in  the 
first  conveyor  carriage  which  comes  up.  Should  that 
carriage  be  carrying  a  box,  a  stop  holds  the  loading 
carriage  air  valve  from  functioning  and  it  waits  until 
the  first  empty  conveyor  carriage  comes  along.  Each 
unit  of  the  vertical  conveyor  has  a  capacity  to  handle 
960  boxes  per  hour. 

A  further  precautionary  measure  is  a  circuit 
breaker  which  automatically  stops  the  motor  should 
boxes  jam  for  any  reason.  The  motor  may  be  started 
again  by  a  push  button. 

The  horizontal  belt  conveyors,  which  are  hung  from 
the  ceilings  and  travel  at  80  ft.  per  min.,  are  for  the 
purpose  of  transferring  boxes  from  one  building  to  an- 
other, where  they  may  be  distributed  to  the  proper 
floor  by  the  vertical  unit.  In  addition,  in  one  building 
is  an  extra  gravity  roller  conveyor  which  takes  ma- 
terial to  what  is  known  as  Inspection  B.  Boxes  arriv- 
ing faster  than  the  inspection  force  can  care  for  them 
collect  in  a  spiral  portion  of  this  conveyor  which  serves 
to  lower  boxes  from  the  ceiling  height  to  floor  level. 
This  spiral  has  a  capacity  to  hold  140  boxes  at  once. 
The  conveyor  has  a  drop  of  2%  in.  in  10  ft.  The  in- 
spector weighs  two  pieces  and  checks  the  contents  of 
the  box. 

In  one  of  the  buildings  is  a  transfer  station  which 
has  ten  conveyor  lines  to  handle.  This  station  is  used 
on  stock  distribution. 

As  the  belt  conveyors  are  hung  from  the  ceiling  it  is 
necessary  to  have  convenient  means  placed  along  the 
floor  to  deliver  boxes  to  the  belt,  and  the  proper  belt, 
these  being  in  pairs,  for  opposite  directions  of  travel. 
The  delivery  is  accomplished  by  a  hoist,  air  operated. 
The  hoist  has  rollers  in  its  base  so  placed  in  their  bear- 
ings that  they  tilt  from  the  center.  A  pin  at  each  end 
of  the  hoist  holds  the  box  in  the  hoist,  until  one  pin  or 
the  other  is  withdrawn,  permitting  the  box  to  roll  to 
one  belt  or  the  other.  The  pin  withdrawal  is  controlled 
by  a  regulator  which  is  set  by  the  hand  loading  the  box 
on  the  hoist.  Should  there  be  a  box  on  the  conveyor 
approaching  the  hoist,  an  interlocking  device  prevents 
the  release  of  the  box  on  the  hoist  until  that  on  the  belt 
has  passed. 


Kccord  Pfiforinaiice  of  Freiglit  Haulage 
Washington,   Oct.   19.— Freight  traffic  during  the 
first  eight  months  this  year  was  the  heaviest  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  United  States,  according  to  reports  for  that 
period   filed  today  by  the  carriers  with  the  Bureau  of 


The  Loarllng  Carriage  at  the  Trantf.  r  '^titi  n  Is  Air 
Operated.  It  is  provided  witli  iiUli  locks  to  jvoid 
loading  to  a  conveyor  carriage  which  alredd>  contains 
a  box.  In  case  of  congestion  the  conveyor  stops  auto- 
matically and  is  started  by  a  push  button  when  the 
congestion  is  cleared.  The  installation  indicates  the 
completeness    of    the    National    Cash    Register    system 


Railway  Economics.  Measured  in  net  ton  miles,  it 
amounted  to  304,267,000,000  net  ton  miles.  This  was 
an  increase  of  3.6  per  cent  over  the  corresponding- 
period  in  1920  which  marked  the  previous  record  and 
5%  per  cent  greater  than  the  first  eight  months  in  1918 
when  freight  traffic  was  greatly  stimulated  by  the  war. 

The  average  load  per  car  in  August  was  28%  tons, 
the  same  as  in  July.  This  is  the  highest  average  for 
any  August  since  the  compilation  of  these  records  was 
started  in  1917,  except  in  1918  when  the  average  was 
30.1  tons  and  August,  1920,  when  it  was  29.8  tons. 

The  average  daily  movement  per  freight  car  during 
the  month  of  August  was  28.2  miles  which  was  an  in- 
crease of  2/5  mile  over  that  for  July  this  year  and  the 
highest  for  any  August  since  the  compilation  of  these 
records  began  in  1917,  exceeding  by  4/5  mile  the  aver- 
age for  August,  1920,  and  2  1/5  miles  the  average 
for  August,  1918. 

In  computing  this  average  movement  per  day,  ac- 
count is  taken  of  all  freight  cars,  including  all  cars  in 
transit,  cars  in  process  of  being  loaded  and  unloaded, 
cars  undergoing  repairs,  also  cars  on  side  tracks,  either 
awaiting  repairs  or  for  which  no  load  is  immediately 
available. 


A  competitive  examination  for  supervising  drafts- 
man to  fill  a  vacancy  in  the  Public  Works  department 
at  Balboa,  Canal  Zone,  has  been  announced  by  the 
United  States  Civil  Service  Commission,  Washington, 
to  which  application  should  be  made  prior  to  Nov.  27. 


Domestic  sales  of  oak  leather  belting  for  September 
are  reported  by  the  Leather  Belting  Exchange,  repre- 
senting about  60  per  cent  of  the  total  product,  at  416,- 
510  lb.,  valued  at  $783,871,  or  an  average  of  $1.88 
per  lb.  This  compares  with  466,258  lb.,  $881,228  and 
$1.89  per  lb.  in  August  and  with  475,380  lb.,  $797,213 
and  $1.68  per  lb.  in  September,  1922. 
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TRADE  INFORMATION 


Important  Possible  Effects  of  Consent  Decree  by 
the  Attorney  General 

Washington,  Oct.  22. — Officials  of  trade  associa- 
tions interested  in  the  gathering  of  trade  information 
and  market  data  have  been  advised  of  the  possible  ef- 
fects of  the  proposed  consent  decree  of  the  Attorney 
General  against  the  Tile  Manufacturers'  Credit  Asso- 
ciation through  a  notice  sent  out  by  Nathan  Williams, 
associate  counsel  of  the  National  Association  of  Manu- 
facturers. 

The  Department  of  Justice  proposes  to  enjoin  the 
Tile  Manufacturers'  Association  from  collection  of  cer- 
tain types  of  statistical  and  other  information,  a  move 
which  is  regarded  as  detrimental  to  industry  in  that 
it  may  prove  an  entering  wedge  for  legal  action  against 
other  trade  associations. 

Mr.  Williams  has  advised  executives  of  trade  asso- 
ciations that  the  proposed  consent  decree  which  would 
provide,  however,  that  the  Tile  Manufacturers'  Credit 
Association  and  others  named  as  defendants  might  re- 
ceive and  compile,  for  transmission  to  any  Government 
agency,  such  information  and  statistics  as  such  agency 
might  request  as  to  production,  stocks  on  hand  and 
prices.  Such  associations  would  be  restrained  from  dis- 
tributing information  so  collected  among  its  members. 
The  permissive  features  of  the  proposed  decree  follow 
the  general  lines  of  the  consent  decree  entered  in  the 
case  of  the  Gypsum  Industries  Association,  which 
made  no  mention  of  the  subject  of  statistics. 

Because  of  its  possible  effects  upon  the  activities  of 
the  trade  associations  generally,  Mr.  Williams  held  two 
conferences  this  week  with  A.  T.  Seymour,  assistant  to 
the  -Attorney  General.  He  urged  that  in  the  public 
interest  the  draft  of  the  decree  be  modified  by  the  elim- 
ination of  all  reference  to  Government  departments. 
Contention  was  also  made  that  the  collection  of  infor- 
mation by  Government  departments  is  properly  con- 
trolled by  statute.  It  was  further  urged  that  in  the 
description  of  permissible  activities  of  trade  associa- 
tions that  cost  accounting  be  included. 

In  his  conference  with  Mr.  Seymour,  Mr.  Williams 
made  it  clear  that  American  industry  depended  upon 
accurate   business   information.     He   said   there   would 


COMING  MEETINGS 


October 

National  Association  of  Farm  Equipment  Manu- 
facturers. Oct.  24.  25  and  26.  Thirteenth  annual 
convention.  Statler  Hotel.  Cleveland.  J.  B.  Bar- 
tholomew,   Peoria.    111.,    president. 

.\nierican  Weldins  .Society.  Oct.  24.  25  and  26. 
Fall  meeting,  Pittsbursrh.  M.  M.  Kelly.  33  West 
Thirty-ninth    Street.    New    Yorlc,    secretary. 

.'Vnierican  Iron  and  Steel  Institute.  Oct.  25, 
fall  meeting  in  New  York;  Oct.  26,  visit  to  Aber- 
deen Proving  Ground,  Md.  E.  A.  S.  Clarke,  40 
Rector    Street,    New    York,    secretary. 

Society  of  .Automotive  EnKineers.  Oct.  25  and 
2fi.  Production  meeting  at  Cleveland,  Coker  F. 
Clarkson,  29  West  Thirty-ninth  Street,  New  York, 
general    manager. 

.\merlcan  Gear  Manufacturers'  .\ssociation.  Oct. 
25.  26  and  27.  Fall  meeting.  Mountain  House, 
I..ake  Mohonk.  N.  Y.  T.  W.  Owen,  2443  Prospect 
Avenue,    Cleveland,    secretary, 

American  ManaKement  Association.  Oct.  29  to 
Nov.  1.  Annual  convention,  Hotel  Astor,  New 
York.  W.  .1.  Donald,  20  Vesey  Street,  managing 
director. 

November 

Klectric  Power  Club.  Nov.  19,  20,  21  and  22.  Fall 
meeting  at  French  Lick  Springs  Hotel.  French 
Lick,  Ind.  S.  N.  Clarkson,  Rockefeller  Buildins, 
Cleveland,    secretary. 


be  "serious  consequences  to  the  business  fabric  if  the 
proposed  decree  should  be  entered  in  its  present  form. 
In  our  opinion,  such  a  decree  would,  in  effect,  serve 
notice  upon  all  trade  associations  that  the  Department 
of  Justice  regards  the  collection  of  statistical  and  other 
trade  information,  because  occasionally  misused,  within 
the  condemnation  of  existing  law,  and  to  be  prohibited 
in  so  far  as  the  Department  of  Justice  was  able  to 
accomplish  that  end." 


Southern  Metal  Trades  A.'ssociation 

Before  the  Texas  division  of  the  Southern  Metal 
Trades  Association  at  Galveston,  J.  H.  Dore  of  Houston 
gave  a  talk  on  migration  and  immigration,  referring 
particularly  to  the  negro  migration  to  Northern  cities 
from  many  parts  of  the  South.  He  said  that  Texas 
has  not  yet  been  very  much  affected  by  the  migration 
and  he  urged  that  manufacturers  do  all  in  their  power 
to  improve  the  conditions  of  the  negroes  in  the  South, 
particularly  in  giving  them  better  opportunities  for 
education  along  industrial  lines  and  for  better  housing 
and  living  conditions.  He  urged  that  such  a  policy 
would  be  wise  for  financial  reasons  as  well  as  from 
a   moral   and   religious   standpoint. 

W.  C.  Trout,  vice-president  and  general  manager 
Lufkin  Foundry  &  Machine  Co..  Lufkin,  Tex.,  brought 
up  the  subject  of  freight  roads  west  of  the  Mississippi 
that  particularly  affect  the  foundry  industry  in  Texas, 
liolding  that  they  have  some  unjust  features.  A  com- 
mittee was  appointed,  consisting  of  W,  C.  Trout,  chair- 
man; W.  S.  Mosher  of  Dallas,  George  Holmgreen  of 
San  Antonio,  James  H.  Dore  of  Houston,  and  J.  L. 
Black  of  Beaumont,  to  take  up  the  matter  with  a  view 
of  getting  rates  properly  adjusted. 

A  number  of  members  participated  in  an  informal 
discussion  at  the  luncheon  and  a  most  friendly  feeling 
among  competitors  was  manifested.  The  importance 
of  bringing  about  results  through  association  work  was 
urged. 

F.  H.  Elmer,  superintendent  Lucey  Steel  Foundry, 
Houston,  gave  a  practical  talk  on  "Kinks  in  the  Steel 
Foundry."  V.  K.  Terry  of  Lufkin  read  a  paper  on 
".\n  Apprentice  System  for  Skilled  and  Executive 
Help." 

The  association  is  using  its  influence  to  the  utmost 
to  encourage  its  members  to  produce  high  grade  cast- 
ings and  to  adopt  cost  systems  which  will  enable  them 
to  know  the  real  cost  of  manufacturing.  W.  S.  Mosher, 
Dallas,  and  others  spoke  on  the  importance  of  perfect- 
ing organization  work;  and  in  order  to  form  a  closer 
and  more  efficient  organization,  it  was  decided  to  hold 
a  meeting  Nov.  17  at  Waco. 


Unemployment 


insurance 


That  legislation  like  England's  unemployment  in- 
surance measures  probably  will  never  be  needed  in  the 
United  States  is  the  opinion  of  economists  of  the 
National  Industrial  Conference  Board,  New  York. 
Economists  returning  from  Europe  have  commented 
recently  on  the  unsatisfactory  condition  of  the  workers 
in  tHe  United  Kingdom,  and  former  Premier  Lloyd 
George  in  a  statement  recently  in  New  York  confirmed 
this  view.  Government  doles  and  insurance  against 
unemployment  in  the  United  Kingdom  are  in  contrast 
with  recent  developments  in  American  industry,  where 
the  workers  and  their  employers  have  joined  hands 
to  insure  an  all-year-round  wage. 

Notable  among  these  developments  the  board  cites 
the  Procter  &  Gamble  Co.,  Cincinnati,  which  has  vir- 
tually guaranteed  continuous  work  to  its  employees. 
Likewise,  the  garment  workers  and  their  employers  in 
Chicago  have  reached  an  arrangement  whereby  un- 
employment benefits  will  be  shared  by  over  35,000  men 
and  women,  both  workers  and  employers  contributing 
toward  this  arrangement. 


The  Federal  Trade  Commission  has  set  Oct.  .31  as 
the  date  to  begin  hearing  in  the  Bethlehem-Midvale 
merger  case.  Proceedings  will  take  place  at  Washing- 
ton, New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia  and  Buffalo. 


Filtering  Dirty  Gas  Through  Fhie  Dust 

Drv  Cleaniiifi  ol  Blast  Furnace  (/as.  Based  on  Tests  at 

Monessen  Plant  of  Pittsburgh  Steel  Co. — 

(calculation  of  Areas  Required 


BY   GEORGE   B.   CRAMP 


IN  llu'  usf  of  (lust  as  a  filtering  medium  for  clean- 
ing gas,  it  will  first  be  observed  that  the  coarser 
the  filter  dust  used,  the  greater  the  volume  of  gas 
and  the  higher  the  velocity  that  may  be  passed  through 
a  given  area  and  thickness  per  unit  of  time.  The  finer 
the  filter  dust,  the  less  the  volume  and  velocity  per- 
missible, though  the  gas  passing  through  a  given 
thickness  of  fine  dust  will  be  cleaner  than  if  passed 
through  the  same  thickness  of  coarser  dust. 

Though  it  is  possible  to  secure  cleaner  gas  by  pass- 
ing it  through  a  thick  bed  of  coarse  dust,  in  practice 
a  uniformly  coarse  dust  is  not  available  and,  with  the 


not  exceeded,  the  dust  in  neither  half  will  be  blown 
from  the  curtain  grids. 

In  a  dust  curtain  with  a  uniform  thickness  through- 
out its  area,  but  one-half  of  which  is  filled  with  coar.se 
dust  and  the  other  with  fine  dust,  gas  will  pass  through 
both  grades.  But  through  the  coarse  grade  the  rate 
of  flow  will  be  greater  and,  while  the  safe  rate  of  flow 
through  the  fine  dust  is  not  exceeded,  dust  will  not  be 
carried  from  the  curtain. 

It  will  therefore  not  be  necessary  to  approach  too 
closely  exact  uniformity  of  dust  curtain  thickness,  to 
maintain    comparatively   uniform   gas   flow   throughout 


Reaches  lis  Critical  Amie  of 
Repose.AOditiaxil  Dt 
Suffmto  Bottom  of 
Apparafus,  thus^ 


-Suggested    Arrangement    of 


There    Being    Eight 


comparatively  fine  aggregates  that  are  available,  it 
naturally  follows  that  the  thinner  the  dust  wall  can 
be  made,  consistent  with  practicability,  the  less  the 
resistance  to  gas  passage  through  it. 

Filter  Dust  Considerations 
Although  it  is  desirable  to  secure  as  nearly  uniform 
thickness  and  grade  of  filtering  material  as  possible,  it 
will  not  be  necessary  to  approach  too  closely  such  per- 
fection in  arrangement  of  the  filter  dust  or  dust  curtain 
within  the  grids,  as  these  constructions  will  be  termed. 
For  example,  if  a  single  curtain  of  dust  is  divided  into 
two  equal  areas,  one  being  twice  the  thickness  of  the 
other  and  both  filled  with  the  same  grade  or  aggre- 
gate dust,  gas  will  pass  freely  through  both  halves  of 
the  curtain.  But  through  the  thinner  curtain  the  rate 
of  flow  will  be  greater,  though,  while  the  safe  velocity 
of  gas  through  the  thicker  half  of  the  dust  curtain  is 

111 


the  area  of  the  dust  curtain,  especially  when  filled  with 
a  comparatively  uniform  aggregate  of  flue  dust  such 
as  will  be  available  at  or  immediately  beyond  the  dust 
catcher  of  a  blast  furnace. 

Dust  Curtain  Grid  Construction 
In  considering  a  suitable  construction  for  retaining 
the  filter  dust  in  comparatively  uniform  thickness 
throughout,  and  which  will  permit  the  maximum  sur- 
face of  filter  dust  exposed  to  the  passage  of  gas 
through  it,  the  vertical  grid  construction  in  Fig.  1  has 
been  developed.  The  advantages  of  a  vertical  over  a 
horizontal  grid  or  grate  are,  that  the  vertical  grids 
may  be  filled  and  emptied  by  gravity  and,  when  filled 
to  the  maximum  angle  of  repose  of  flue  dust,  it  is  im- 
possible to  overfill  or  overflow  them.  Overflowing  is 
prevented  by  designing  the  top  edges  of  each  louver 
forming  the  grid  so  that  it  will  come  slightly  higher 
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than  the  foot  of  each  pile  of  dust  when  lying  at  a 
minimum  angle  of  repose.  Overfilling  is  impossible, 
as  the  dust  will  not  rise  higher  than  its  maximum 
angle  of  repose. 

When  dusty  gas  begins  its  passage  through  the 
small  piles  or  heaps  of  flue  dust  maintained  by  the 
grid  construction  of  Fig.  1,  it  leaves  behind  it  the  dust 
it  carried  up  to  this  point  and  there  is  a  tendency  for 
dust  to  deposit  on  the  surfaces  of  the  dust  heaps.  But 
when  these  dust  deposits  reach  a  critical  angle  of  re- 
pose,  added   deposits  sluff  off  and  fall   down   into  the 


.DusfCuriain  Grids 
'  filled mfhDusf-af 
Top  ofOrids 


Dust  Curf-ai'n 


Verhcal  Ribs 


Fi'lier  Dus  f  h/irrg 
a+  ifs  na-fural 
Angle  of  Repose 


Dushj  Gas 


WhenDusf-hhoifis 
earned  by  the  Gas 
builds  up  on  these 
heaps  to  this  critical 
angle  of  repose, 
aaaitional  deposits 
sluffoffthuf 


-Dust  filling  Grids 
matj  be  renewed 
by  dropping  Dust 
outof  bothm  of  Grids 
Fig.  1 — Detail  of  Grid  Construction,  Showing  Action  of  Dust 
in    Forming    a    Filter    for    More    Dust 

bottom  of  the  apparatus,  out  of  the  way  of  the  oncom- 
ing gas.  This  is  by  far  the  most  important  feature  in 
the  design  of  the  dust  curtain  grids,  as  it  prevents 
accumulation  of  undesirably  fine  dust,  which  would 
soon  interfere  with  free  gas  passage,  if  permitted  to 
build  up  to  any  appreciable  depth  on  the  surfaces  of 
the  dust  heaps. 

Porosity  and  Permeability  of  Flue  Dust 

It  is  the  general  impression  that  flue  dust  is  so 
extremely  fine  and  fluid-like  in  action,  especially  when 
hot,  that  it  is  in  itself  almost  seal  tight  against  the 
passage  of  gas.  This  is  true  of  the  very  finest  dust 
only.  But  flue  dust  as  deposited  in  a  dust  catcher,  or 
just  beyond  it,  is  composed  of  particles  about  1  per 
cent  of  which  remain  on  a  20-mesh  to  the  sq.  in. 
screen  when  sifted,  about  8  per  cent  on  a  40-mesh,  16 
per  cent  on  60-mesh,  and  54  per  cent  will  pass  through 
a  100-mesh  screen,  from  which  it  is  observed  that  66 
per  cent  of  flue  dust  remains  on  a  100-mesh  screen. 

As  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  spaces  or  inter- 
stices between  these  dust  particles  are,  on  an  aver- 
age, not  much  less  than  the  coar.sest  dust  which  passes 
through  a  100-mesh  screen,  the  size  of  these  spaces 
may  approximate  0.01  in.  in  all  dimensions.  This,  if 
true,  should  permit  comparatively  easy  flow  or  seep- 
age of  gas  through  an  average  of  1  in.  thickness  of 
aggregate  dust. 

Experimental  Dry  Cleaner 

As  shown  in  Fig.  2,  the  experimental  apparatus  is 
made  up  of  two  simple  pyramidal  shaped  cast  iron 
half  shells  bolted  base  to  base,  the  small  ends  serving 
as  gas  inlet  and  outlet  respectively.  Inside  these  half 
shells,  where  their  bases  join,  are  fixed  two  adjustable 
grids,  an  enlarged  section  of  which  is  shown  in  Fig.  1. 


These  grids  are  filled  with  the  dust  to  be  tested, 
through  the  dust  hopper  on  top  of  the  apparatus.  When 
filled,  these  grids  form  1  sq.  ft.  of  the  so-called  "dust 
curtain"  area,  which  permits  but  72  sq.  in.  of  actual 
exposure  of  dust  to  gas  passage  through  it.  The  top 
dust  hopper  is  made  gas  tight  by  a  cover  which  is 
gasketed  and  bolted  on,  after  the  grids  and  hopper 
have  been  filled  with  dust.  This  cover  has  a  sight 
glass  for  observing  any  disturbances  of  the  dust  cur- 
tain, which  is  indicated  instantly  when  the  dust  within 
the  hopper  suddenly  sinks  out  in  any  considerable 
quantity. 

On  the  bottoms  of  the  half  shells  are  provided  dust 
hoppers,  also  having  gasketed  and  bolted  covers.  These 
hoppers  receive  dust  deposited  at  the  various  stages 
of  the  cleaning  operation,  as  noted  on  the  drawing. 
The  gas  inlet  is  through  a  2>i-in.  pipe  controlled  by  a 
valve  of  the  same  size.  The  gas  outlet  is  through  a 
IVz-in.  connection  to  a  3-in.  manifold  having  lii-in., 
1-in.,  ?4-in.  and  %-in.  outlets  provided  with  valves. 
Pressure  and  differential  gage  connections  are  pro- 
vided on  one  side  of  the  half  shells. 

When  dusty  gas  is  admitted  through  the  inlet  of  the 
apparatus,  after  it  has  been  assembled  and  filled  with 
dust  to  be  tested  for  permeability  and  cleaning  quality, 
the  gas  immediately  begins  to  permeate  or  filter 
through  the  dust  curtain,  thus  cleaning  itself.  It  then 
passes  out  one  of  the  gas  outlets.  If  the  filter  dust  in 
the  grids  is  a  fine  grade  or  aggregate,  one  of  the 
smaller  outlets  is  used  to  exit  the  gas  and,  the  size 
of  the  outlet  being  known  and  the  pressure  noted,  it 
is  easy  to  approximate  the  volume  of  free  gas  passed 
through  the  dust  curtain  per  minute. 

If  a  coarser  grade  or  aggregate  of  dust  is  used  in 
the  dust  curtain,  one  of  the  larger  outlets  may  be  used. 
The  proper  procedure  in  a  careful  test,  however,  is  to 
open  the  smallest  outlet  first;  if  no  disturbance  of  the 
dust  curtain  is  observed  through  the  sight  glass,  this 
outlet  may  be  closed  and  a  larger  one  opened. 

Tests  were  conducted  with  an  experimental  appa- 
ratus of  this  description  at  the  Pittsburgh  Steel  Co. 
plant,  Monessen,  Pa.,  during  July,  August  and  Septem- 
ber. 

Objectives  Sought 

1. — "Whether  flue  dust,  as  precipitated  In  the  dust 
catcher,  would  permit  the  passage  of  gas  when  used 
as  a  Altering  medium  in  the  dust  curtain  grids  of 
the  experimental  cleaner. 

2. — If  the  dust  is  so  permeable,  to  determine  t.-i 
what  extent  it  is  so,  and  arrive  at  the  approximate 
volume  of  gas  that  can  be  passed  through  1  sq.  ft. 
of  dust  curtain  per  minute. 

3. — Whether  the  gas.  after  passing  through  the 
dust  curtain,  will  be  cleaned,  and  to  what  degree  of 
cleanness. 

4. — To  observe  the  effects  of  blast  furnace  gas 
pre.ssure  fluctuations,  as  they  might  affect  or  dis- 
turb the  flue  dust  in  the  dust  curtain. 

5. — To  determine  what  back  pressure  might  re- 
sult against  the  blast  furnace  if  all  gas  were  passed 
through  a  dust  curtain  similar  to  that  used  in  the 
rxperimental  cleaner,  by  noting  the  differential  pres- 
sure that  occurs  in  tlie  experimental  device,  this 
differential  pressure  being  the  difference  between  the 
pressure  on  the  inlet  side  of  the  dust  curtain  and 
that  on  the  outlet  side. 

6. — To  note  for  how  long  a  period  of  continuous 
operation  a  single  charge  of  flue  dust  in  the  dust 
curtain  grids  Is  good. 

7. — To  observe  effects  that  result  from  the  high 
pressures  that  occur  during  a  blast  furnace  slip. 

The  experimental  cleaner  was  connected  to  the  dust 

catcher  at  No.  1  furnace  by  a  2 14 -in.  covered  pipe,  and 

was  provided  with  water  gages  on  inlet  and  outlet  side 

of   dust   curtain.      The   dust    curtain    grids   were   then 

filled  with  dust  taken  from  the  dust  catcher  hot.     This 

dust  showed  the  following  screen  test: 

Fifty-Pound  Sample 

Weight 

of  Dust 

Remaining 

on  Screen 

20  0  1b.  lOoz. 

40  3  lb.  13  oz. 

GO  S  lb.    3  oz. 

80  8  lb.    1  oz. 

100.  12  1b.    80Z. 

Through — 100  16  lb.  13  oz. 

It  will  be  noted  from  the  table  that  the  two  finest 
parts  compose  over  58  per  cent  of  the  aggregate  dust 
weight.     With  dust  of  this  screen  test  used  in  the  dust 


Number 
of  Screen 
Meshes 
per  Inch 


r.-r  Cent 

Specific 

nf  Total 

Gravity 

Weight 

1.97 

1" 

2.33 

7% 

3.29 

lfi% 

3.71 

IGi^ 

4.08 

25 

4.05 

33% 
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curtain   grids,   the   following  results   were   secured,   in 
tests  to  obtain  the  objectives  enumerated. 

Results  Obtained 

1. — lOaily  in  the  test  It  was  found  that  even  the 
ciiiii|.,n  1 1 11.  1>  iiiiL-  aggregate  dust  used  Is  highly 
I'd  n       i  !  iiiissaKe  of  gas. 

II  inrmltted  gas  passage  of  15  cu.  ft. 

I"  I    I  i  .si|.  ft.  of  du.st  curtain  of  12  sq.  In. 

elL.iu.  111.  ihe  working  pressure  being  10  In. 
water  culiimn. 

3. — Gas  passed  through  this  du.st  showed  a  dust 
content  of  but  0.083  part  of  a  grain  per  cubic  foot 
of  cleaned  gas.  Wet  washed  gas  for  the  stoves  of 
the  blast  furnaces  of  the  company  averages  0.122 
part  of  a  grain  per  cubic  foot,  in  tesl.s  tor  cleanness. 

4. — With  the  same  sine  of  gas  outl.-t  niaitiuiincd 
that  permitted  the  passage  of  15  cu.  ft.  of  gas  pei- 
mln.  at  10  in.  water  pressure,   Incri^asts   in   pres.'iure 

as  high  as  20  In.  water  column   wen:  n il.   without 

resultant  disturbance  of  thf  flu  j   .  ni.iii 

S. — Practically  no  appr..iii.i.  i  i.  n..  differ- 
ential exists  between  the  inl.i  1. 1  .11  . 1. -s  of  the 
dust  curtain.  If  as  much  :i:  ',  ,n Titial  oc- 
curred for  an  instant,  it  wi.iii.i  ,mmii..i  .  '.  result  in 
the  dust  curtain  being  blMwn,  :iii  ,i,  ri.,i  occur 
when  once  a  safe  outlet  si::,  h,.  i.  lalilished. 
no  matter  what  the  pressur..   du   in  ,   i 

6. — In  tests  of  2  hr.  dui:ii;..Ti   i n.i.  .n  v  of  the 

dust  curtain  to  clog  was  nottd  ami.  11..111  cihserva- 
tions  made,  a  single  charge  of  flue  dust  .ic-ting  as 
filtering  medium  in  the  dust  curtain  grids  should  be 
effective  for  at  least  12  hr. 

7. — As  there  were  no  severe  furnace  slips  durine 
test   periods,  slip  conditions  were   simulated  by   con- 
necting   a    pressure    air     line    to    the    experimental 
cleaner  and,   with   the  cleaner  under  a   normal   pres- 
sure   of    10    in.,    air   was    admitted    to    a   pressure    of 
].';    lb.,   or   420   in.   water  column,    within    a    period   of 
10  sec.     With  the  same  size  of  outlft  as  when  work- 
ing under  normal   pressure,    Itn    cu.    ft.   of  gas  or  air 
was   passed   per   minute    under  high    prpssure  at   the 
same  degree   of  cleanness   as    during  low   or   normal 
pressure,  and  without  blowing  the  dust  curtain. 
Filtration  being  the  principle  on  which  this  clean- 
ing device  is  based,  it  follows  that,  with  large  filtering 
areas,  low  velocities  are  possible  and,  with  low  veloci- 
ties existing,  low  differential  pressure   is  effected   and 
perfect  cleaning  is  accomplished. 

Dry   Dust   Cleaner  Size  for  Any  Blast   Furnace  Plant 
Readily  Determined 

With  a  device  similar  to  the  experimental   cleaner 
used,   connected   to   the   dust   catcher   or   gas   main    at 


large  capacity.  The  dust  curtain  area  is  arranged 
to  form  cells,  the  insides  of  which  are  completely  sealed 
by  du.st  from  the  outside  or  dusty  gas  compartment. 
In  operation,  these  cells  are  completely  surrounded  by 
(husty  gas  which  must  permeate  and  filter  through  the 
dust  curtains  before  entering  the  clean  gas  cells,  whence 
the  cleaned  gas  may  pass  into  the  clean  gas  mains 
which  lead  to  stoves  or  boilers.  The  dust  curtains 
would  be  approximately  17  ft.  sq.  or  289  sq.  ft.  in  area. 
Kach  cell  is  formed  by  two  of  these  curtains,  making 
a  cellular  surface  equal  to  578  sq.  ft.  Eight  cells 
of  this  size  should  be  built  in  a  cleaner  to  handle  the 
gas  from  a  blast  furnace  requiring  an  estimated  4180 
sq,  ft.  of  cleaning  surface,  which  allows  one  cell  for 
a  spare,  this  being  necessary  when  one  is  shut  down 
for  dust  curtain  renewal. 

Operation 

With  the  dry  cleaner  installed  as  near  the  furnace 
as  possible,  so  that  the  coarser  dust  may  deposit  in 
the  feed  hoppers  above  the  dust  curtains,  the  gas  from 
the  furnace  may  be  permitted  to  pass  through  the 
cleaner  with  the  butterfly  valves  on  all  but  one  <!ell 
open.  After  sufficient  time  has  been  allowed  to  fill 
the  curtains  with  dust,  the  single  cell  that  had  been 
closed  to  the  passage  of  gas  will  be  opened  to  the 
passage  of  gas,  but  the  next  adjacent  cell  is  ■  closed 
for  a  period  to  insure  its  being  filled,  when  it  in  turn 
is  opened  and  another  closed.  This  is  done  with  all 
the  cells,  after  which  the  cleaner  may  be  said  to  be 
dust  sealed,  and  all  dusty  gas  must  travel  through 
some  part  of  this  dust  seal  to  reach  the  clean  gas  cell 
and  thence  the  clean  gas  mains. 

To  renew  the  dust  in  the  curtains  of  a  cell,  the 
operator  first  closes  the  butterfly  valves  leading  from 
a  single  cell.  He  then  proceeds  to  flush  out  coke  or 
other  particles  too  large  to  pass  through  the  dust 
curtain,  by  dropping  the  coke  trap  gates  over  each 
clean  gas  cell.  After  closing  these  gates,  the  dust 
curtain  bottom  seal  gates  are  opened  for  a  time  suffi- 
cient for  the  dust  filling  the  curtains  to  drop  out,  when 


Fig.  2  —  Experimental  Ap- 
paratus Used  in  Testing  the 
New    Form    of    Dry    Cleaner 


any  blast  furnace  at  a  point  where  it  would  be  de- 
sirable or  convenient  to  locate  a  working  size  dry 
cleaner,  and  with  dust  as  deposited  at  this  point,  filling 
the  dust  curtain  grids  of  the  experimental  cleaner;  it 
is  practicallv  possible  to  arrive  at  the  dust  curtain 
area  required  in  a  working  size  dry  cleaner  for  a 
blast  furnace  of  any  given  capacity. 

For  example,  if  tests  made  at  any  600-ton  furnace 
showed  that  15  cu.  ft.  of  gas  per  min.  may  be  passed 
through  1  sq.  ft.  of  dust  curtain  at  a  noi-mal  working 
pressure  of  10  in.  water  column,  then  to  pass  62,500 
cu.  ft.  of  gas  per  min.,  which  is  based  on  150,000  cu.  ft. 
of  gas  per  ton  of  pig  iron,  there  will  be  required  62,500 
-h  15  or  4180  sq.  ft.  of  dust  curtain,  in  a  working  size 
dry  cleaner,  to  clean  gas  satisfactorily  for  stove  and 
boiler  use,  under  all  working  conditions  of  the  blast  fur- 
nace, including  severe  slips. 

Arrangement  and  Dimensions  of  a  Working  Size  Dry 
Cleaner 
Fig.  3  shows  a  suggested  arrangement  of  a  work- 
ing size   dry   cleaner   for   a    modern   blast   furnace   of 


they  are  closed.  After  sufficient  time  is  allowed  for 
the  curtains  to  fill  with  dust,  the  butterfly  valves  are 
opened  and  the  gas  leaving  this  cell  will  be  clean. 

All  operations  are  performed  from  one  platform 
level  by  one  man,  whose  time  will  not  be  wholly  occu- 
pied in  performing  the  operation.  As  there  is  no 
necessity  for  punctual  performance  of  any  duty  ton- 
nected  with  the  proper  operation  of  this  cleaner,  the 
attendant  labor  problem  associated  with  this  design 
should  not  be  difficult. 

Advantages 

Advantages  of  this  dry  cleaner  will  begin  at  the 
furnace  itself,  where  the  low  diflferential  pressure  on 
which  the  apparatus  will  operate  will  at  no  time  affect 
in  any  way  the  performance  of  the  furnace. 

Within  the  apparatus  several  advantages  are 
realized  over  other  methods  of  cleaning  bla.st  furnace 
gas,  by  either  the  wet  or  dry  process.  The  most  im- 
portant is  that  no  cleaning  medium  or  power  need  be 
supplied  to  the  apparatus,  the  dust  precipitated  by 
the   gas   serving   as   this   medium.      In   this   respect   a 
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tremendous  saving  is  possible  compared  with  cleaners 
in  which  cleaning  medium  or  material,  water,  power  or 
electric  current  must  be  supplied. 

The  high  cleaning  efficiency  of  this  method  of  dry 
cleaning  gives  it  an  advantage  even  over  many  wet 
cleaning  systems  in  present  use,  and  accomplishes 
thorough  cleaning  under  slip  conditions  as  well  as  under 
normal  working  conditions  of  the  furnace,  an  accom- 
plishment as  yet  unequaled  in  blast  furnace  gas  clean- 
ing. 

Possibilities 

Beyond  the  dry  cleaner  lie  tremendous  possibilities 
as  a  result  of  its  use.  In  the  nature  of  conservation  of 
sensible  heat  of  the  furnace  gas  there  is  better  com- 
bustion in  stoves  and  boilers,  with  resultant  decrease 
in  power  costs,  due  to  elimination  of  labor  in  upkeep 
and  repair  of  equipment  as  a  result  of  complete  re- 
covery  of   flue   dust.      This,    at    the    average    furnace. 


where  no  special  attempt  is  made  or  ineffective  means 
are  employed  to  recover  the  dust,  may  run  as  high  as 
60,000  tons  per  year. 

The  extremely  low  dust  content  of  gas  cleaned  by 
this  method  makes  it  possible  to  clean  that  part  of 
the  gas  to  be  used  by  gas  engines,  by  passing  it  through 
an  indirect  cooler  in  which  the  gas  is  cooled  and  the 
moisture  condensed,  bringing  down  with  it  the  remain- 
ing dust,  thus  accomplishing  complete  cleaning  and  re- 
covery ,  of  the  last  trace  of  dust  without  bring'ing  the 
gas  into  direct  contact  with  water. 

As  this  principle  of  dry  cleaning  is  operative  on  an 
extremely  low  differential  basis,  practically  the  same 
construction  as  is  used  for  blast  furnace  gas  cleaning 
may  be  considered  for  installation  in  non-ferrous  and 
non-metallic  industries,  where  it  is  desirable  to  re- 
move or  reclaim  objectionable  or  valuable  dust  from 
furnace  gas,  that  would  otherwise  be  carried  up  the 
draft  stack  and  lost. 


PIG  IRON  STOCKS 


Larpe   Accumulation   of   Basic   in    Pittsburgh    and 

Xearby  District — Moderate  Tonnages 

of  Other  Grades 

Pittsburgh,  Oct.  22. — Various  estimates  have  been 
current  during  the  past  few  weeks  as  to  the  amount  of 
pig  iron  available  for  market  lying  in  furnace  yards 
in  the  Pittsburgh  and  nearby  districts.  These  esti- 
mates have  ranged  anywhere  from  3.50,000  to  500,000 
tons. 

With  an  idea  of  determining  the  actual  facts  as  to 
the  stocks  of  iron  available  for  market,  The  Iron  Age 
asked  25  companies,  representing  34  blast  furnaces 
engaged  partly  or  wholly  in  making  iron  for  the 
market,  located  within  the  area  bounded  by  Johns- 
town and  Erie,  Pa.,  and  Dover,  Ohio,  and  Wheeling. 
W.  Va.,  to  furnish  figures  of  such  stocks  at  the  close 
of  September.  All  but  five  companies,  representing 
seven  furnaces,  have  responded.  It  is  evident  from 
the  replies  received  that  the  stocks  are  up  to  the  higher 
estimate,  as  the  total  stocks  of  the  companies  reporting 
are  359,971  tons,  and  those  not  reporting  are  believed 
from  unofficial  but  reliable  information  to  aggregate 
approximately  150,000  tons. 

Stocks  of  iron  by  grades  in  the  hands  of  20  pro- 
ducers, representing  27  furnaces  as  of  Sept.  30,  follow : 

Foundry     48.47S 

Malleable     25,907 

Bessemer    32.683 

Basic     252.905 

Total    359.971 

Some  of  the  basic  iron  reported  as  available  for 
market  is  not  strictly  standard  in  analysis;  the  total 
given  for  that  grade  includes  14,413  tons  of  off-grade 
iron.  Nor  is  all  of  the  basic  and  Bessemer  iron 
strictly  available  for  market,  since  steel  companies 
may  well  have  a  use,  in  the  event  of  a  more  active  steel 
market  later,  for  much  of  the  iron  now  considered  as 
available   for  market. 


Automobiles  in  Farming  Communities 

Pointing  out  that  there  is  more  room  for  automobile 
sales  in  the  farm  field  than  in  cities  and  towns,  the 
National  Automobile  Chamber  of  Commerce,  366  Madi- 
son Avenue,  New  York,  estimates  that  there  are  now 
70  cars  per  thousand  persons  in  the  country  districts 
compared  with  127  per  thousand  in  the  cities  and  towns. 
The  greatest  per  capita  use  of  automobiles  is  shown 
to  be  in  villages  between  1000  and  5000  population, 
in  which  9  per  cent  of  the  people  in  the  United  States 
own  20  per  cent  of -the  total  number  of  cars. 

("onsidering  cities  in  order  of  size,  it  is  found  that 
the  largest  have,  in  relation  to  population,  the  smallest 
number  of  cars.  Thus  in  the  cities  of  over  100,000 
people  there  were  84  cars  per  thousand  inhabitants, 
compared  with  120  cars  in  cities  of  25,000  to  100,000, 


with  150  cars  in  towns  between  5000  and  25,000,  with 
230  cars  in  towns  between  1000  and  5000,  and  with  70 
cars  in  villages  and  country  communities.  The  total 
is  given  as  102  cars  per  thousand  people  for  the  United 
States   as   a    whole. 


Structural  Steel  Sales  in  September 

Washington.  Oct.  20. — The  Department  of  Com- 
merce announces  September  sales  of  fabricated  struc- 
tural steel,  based  on  figures  received  from  the  prin- 
cipal fabricators  of  the  country.  Total  sales  of  118,113 
tons  were  reported  for  September  by  firms  with  a 
capacity  of  223,360  tons  per   month. 

Tonnage  booked  each  month  by  177  identical  firms, 
with  a  capacity  of  230,675  tons  per  month,  is  shown 
below,  together  with  the  per  cent  of  -shop  capacity 
represented  by  these  bookings.  For  comparative  pur- 
poses, the  figures  are  also  prorated  to  obtain  an 
estimated  total  for  the  United  States  on  a  capacity  of 
250,000  tons  per  month. 

Actual  Per  Cent  Computed 

1922        Tonnage  Booked      of  Capacity     Total  Bookings 

July    158.012  69  172,500 

August     ....      156.559  ,68  170,000 

September  .  .      146,827  64  160.000 

October 133.037  58  145.000 

Xovember   .  .      112.367  49  122.500 

December    .  .      138.737  60  150.000 

January     .  .  .  173.294  75  187.500 

February    .  .  184.887  SO  200.000 

March    ." 220.400  96  240.000 

April    186,117  81  202.500 

Mav    131.875  57  142.500 

.Tune 118.214'  51  127.500 

July    117.267»»  51  127.500 

August     134.189**'  59  147.500 

September..  118. 113'*"  53  132,500 

•Reported  by  176   firms   with   a  capacity  of  230,475    tons. 

••Reported  bv  174   firms   with   a  capacity  of  230.280   tons. 

•••Reported   bv  172   firms  with   a  capacity  of  229.030   tons. 

••••ReiKirted   bv  15.",   firms   w'th   a  capacity  of  223.360   tons. 


Westiufrliousr  Establishes  New  General  Engi- 
neering Division 

The  Westinehouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co.  at  its  South 
Philadelphia  works  has  established  a  general  engineer- 
ing division  which  will  be  devoted  to  the  study  of 
central  station  and  industrial  plant  problems.  This 
will  cover  the  application  of  steam  power  apparatus 
such  as  steam  turbines,  condensers  and  reduction  gears. 
The  department  will  also  cooperate  with  the  sales  or- 
ganization in  providing  engineering  service  to  pur- 
chasers of  the  equipment. 


In  France  powdered  coal  has  been  widely  adopted 
as  a  fuel.  In  Germany,  near  Hanover,  novel  methods 
are  being  employed  in  the  distillation  of  brown  coal, 
a  lignite  quite  different  from  American  lignites,  from 
which  various  valuable  oils,  paraffin  and  gas  are  being 
obtained.  At  Whitehaven,  England,  coal  is  being 
mined  under  the  sea  at  a  point  4V-;  miles  from  the 
shore    line. 
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III    lor    A<<iiial«'    Hohltiiig   of   Spur   and 
Spiral    Gears— New    Features 

It  is  generally  recognized  that  a  hobbing  machine 
must  be  of  highly  accurate  construction  if  its  product 
is  to  be  accurate  to  a  high  standard.  In  addition,  it 
is  desirable  to  amply  proportion  and  design  the  parts 
L'hine  will  remain  accurate  during  years 


so  that  the 
of    steady    se 


With    tl 


func 


ilal    rcquire- 


gears,  then  forward  to  the  hob  spindle  and  index  mech- 
anism and  returns  along  the  rear  of  the  bed  to  the  hob 
slide  feed  mechanism.  For  motor  drive,  the  motor  is 
mounted  on  a  bracket  at  the  rear  of  the  machine.  The 
friction  type  of  pulley  is  considered  an  advantage,  as 
it  permits  of  moving  the  slide  back  and  forth  by  power 
when  the  hob  is  stationary,  thus  eliminating  hand 
operation.  The  outer  end  of  the  main  drive  shaft  that 
carries  the  friction  is  mounted  in  ball  bearings.  The 
drive  leaves  the  friction  pulley  sleeve  and  enters  the 
feed  bo.x,  where  power  is  taken  off  for  the  hob  lubri- 
cant i)ump  and  hob  slide  rapid  advance  and  return 
mechanism  independent  of  the  hob  drive. 

The  main  drive  shaft  transmits  power  to  the  front 
of  the  machine,  where  by  means  of  change  gears  it  is 
taken  to  the  splined  shaft  which  leads  to  the  cutter 
carriage.  Ten  changes  of  speed,  from  45  to  166  r.p.m., 
for  the  hob  spindle  are  available.  A  bevel  gear  on  the 
splined  shaft,  just  mentioned,  meshes  vrith  another  on 
the  center  of  the  swivel  and  drives  the  hob  spindle 
through  a  short  shaft  and  helical  gears.  The  front 
bearing  of  the  hob  spindle  is  removable  to  permit  of 
oa.sy  adjustment  and  quick  changing  of  hobs  up  to  5  in. 
in  diameter.  Accurate  end  adjustment  is  obtained  by 
means   of   a   graduated   screw,   movement    of   0.00.5   in. 


Hobbei-  Rated  to  Hob  Eitlie 
Spiral  Gears  to  18-In.  in 
and  3  D.P.  in  Cast  Iron  or  4 
P.P.  in  Steel.  Low  and  compact 
design  of  the  hob  slide  and  swivel 
and  simplicity  of  control  are  features. 
An  outstanding  feature  is  a  differ- 
ential that  permits  the  use  of  any 
feed  desired  regardless  of  the  gearing 
for  the  index  or  lead 


ments  in  view  the  Brown  &  Sharpe  Mfg.  Co.,  Provi- 
dence, has  developed  the  machine  illustrated  herewith, 
designated  as  the  No.  44,  which  is  rated  to  hob  either 
spur  or  spiral  gears  to  18  in.  in  diameter  and  3 
diametral  pitch  in  east  iron  or  4  diametral  pitch  in 
steel. 

Low  and  compact  design  of  the  hob  slide  and  swivel 
places  the  hob  spindle  close  to  the  ways,  which  is 
intended  to  assure  maximum  rigidity.  Simplicity  and 
convenience  of  control  are  features.  An  outstanding 
feature  is  a  differential  that  permits  the  use  of  any 
feed  desired,  regardless  of  the  gearing  for  the  index 
or  lead  and  by  the  employment  of  which  only  one  set 
of  lead  gears  is  used  for  any  number  of  teeth  for  a 
certain  pitch  and  angle.  The  differential  is  entirely 
automatic  in  operation,  becoming  locked  when  a  gear  is 
removed,  as  in  cutting  spur  gears. 

Power  is  transmitted  directly  from  the  main  shaft 
to  a   friction   pulley   and    passes   to   the   speed   change 


being  indicated.  Endwise  adjustment  of  IVz  in.  has 
been  provided  for  using  several  sections  of  the  hob 
before  resharpening. 

Another  feature  of  the  machine  is  the  application 
of  a  balance  wheel  on  the  hob  spindle  itself,  which  tends 
to  steady  the  cutting  action  of  both  the  hob  and  the 
machine  and  eliminate  chatter.  In  addition,  the  gear 
which  takes  the  drive  for  the  hob  spindle  runs  in  it.s 
own  heavy  bearing,  the  driving  pressures  being  carried 
by  this  bearing  rather  than  being  transmitted  to  the 
hob  spindle.  This  bearing  also  carries  the  weight  of 
the  balance  wheel,  the  hob  spindle  bearings  carrying  the 
cutting  or  hob  load  only. 

The  hob  slide  has  large,  flat  bearing  surface  and 
long  ways,  and  all  gears  in  the  slide  and  swivel  are 
securely  held  to  minimize  backlash.  The  hob  swivel 
is  graduated  and  may  be  swung  90  deg.  either  side  of 
zero,  and  a  vernier  is  provided  to  permit  settings  of 
.5  min.  of  angle  to  be  readily  obtained.     Swiveling  either 
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side  of  zero  is  a  feature  emphasized  as  permitting  tlie 
full  range  of  the  machine,  both  in  angle  of  helix  or 
length  of  face,  to  be  used  in  cutting  either  right  or 
left-hand  spiral  gears. 

The  splined  hob  spindle  drive  shaft  A,  Fig.  1,  after 
passing  through  the  hob  slide,  extends  to  the  left  end 
of  the  machine,  where  it  enters  the  differential  inside 
the  machine  bed.  The  shaft  B,  with  the  spider  of  the 
differential  on  it,  rotates,  this  driving  the  opposite  shaft 
at  twice  the  speed.  From  this  second  shaft  C  motion 
is  transmitted  through  the  change  gears  to  the  index 
wheel.  Up  to  this  point  the  differential  does  not  come 
into  play  and  the  machine  acts  like  a  spur  gear  ma- 
chine. When  the  feed  starts,  however,  the  horizontal 
shaft  D,  under  the  rear  hob  slide  way,  which  is  con- 
nected with  the  feed  screw  in  the  feed  case,  begins  to 


The  work  spindle  slide  is  adjusted  by  means  of  a  screw 
operated  by  a  hand  wheel  and  the  thrust  of  the  elevat- 
ing screw  is  taken  on  ball  bearings.  A  dial  graduated 
to  thousandths  of  an  inch  indicated  the  adjustment. 
The  outer  end  of  the  work  arbor  is  supported  by  means 
of  a  large  overhanging  arm  equipped  with  arm  braces. 
This  arbor  support  has  an  adjustable  center  if  needed, 
or  a  bushing  can  be  used.  A  device  is  furnished  for 
relocating  the  arbor  support  when  the  support  has 
once  been  centered.  Additional  support  for  large  gears 
is  furnished  by  an  adjustable  rest  placed  back  of  the 
rim  of  the  gear  opposite  the  hob. 

When  the  drive  leaves  the  index  change  gears  part 
of  the  power  is  taken  off  to  drive  the  hob  slide,  the 
power  first  passing  through  a  horizontal  shaft  on  the 
rear  of  the  machine.     By  means  of  transposing  gears 


revolve  and  transmits  power  through  bevel  gears  to 
the  lead  change  gears  at  the  front  of  the  machine.  The 
lead  change  gears  are  easily  calculated  for  any  par- 
ticular job  by  means  of  a  simple  formula  and  for  a 
given  pitch  and  angle  of  spiral,  the  gears  remain  un- 
changed regardless  of  the  number  of  teeth  or  hand 
of  spiral.  After  passing  through  the  lead  change 
gears  the  drive  runs  back  to  the  differential,  where  by 
means  of  a  worm  it  drives  the  worm  wheel  £■  keyed 
to  the  right-hand  gear  of  the  differential.  As  soon  as 
this  gear  begins  to  turn  in  either  direction  the  driven 
shaft  C  of  the  differential  is  accelerated  or  slowed 
down,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  the  resultant  change 
of  relative  speed  between  the  hob  slide  and  the  index 
wheel  produces  helical  teeth. 

The  driven  shaft  of  the  differential  carries  the  drive 
through  to  the  index  change  gears  F,  which  provide 
for  cutting  all  numbers  of  teeth  from  6  to  50  and  all 
numbers  from  50  to  180  excepting  prime  numbers  and 
their  multiples.  After  leaving  the  change  gears  the 
drive  passes  to  the  vertical  shaft  G,  Fig.  1,  and  A,  Fig. 
2,  and  then  through  spiral  bevel  gears  B  to  the  worm 
shaft.  The  double-threaded  index  worm,  C,  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  worm  wheel,  runs  in  oil  and  is  hardened  and 
ground  all  over. 

The  index  worm  C  is  clutched  to  Its  sleeve,  which 
runs  in  bronze  bearings  lubricated  by  a  ring  oiler. 
This  sleeve  has  mounted  on  it  a  ball  thrust  bearing  D, 
so  that  end  play  can  always  be  eliminated.  On  the 
end  of  the  sleeve  facing  the  operator  is  a  hand  wheel 
E,  which  after  loosening  two  nuts  G,  peniiits  the  worm 
to  be  operated  by  hand.  This  is  of  great  value  in  re- 
cutting  gears,  as  it  has  graduations  to  indicate  the 
relative  adjustment  of  the  work  arbor.  The  worm  can 
also  be  dropped  out  of  mesh  so  that  the  index  wheel  can 
be  turned  by  hand  when  truing  up  the  work  arbor. 
The  index  wheel  F  is  of  gray  iron,  finish  hobbed  in 
place. 

The  work  spindle  front  end  has  a  No.  IG  taper  hole 
■with  a  2%-in.  hole  through  the  center  for  holding 
shafts.  It  is  fitted  to  receive  a  face  plate  or  fixture. 


Fig.   1— At    the    Left.    Is    a    Plan   View   Through 

the    Differential,    Showing    the    Arrangement    of 

the    Mechanism.     Fig.     2,    above,    is    a     section 

through    the    index    worm    and    its    bearings 


and  a  set  of  three  bevel  gears  (which  take  care  of  the 
direction  of  rotation  for  right  and  left-hand  hobs) 
power  from  the  horizontal  shaft  is  transmitted  to  the 
feed  change  gears  in  the  feed  case  on  the  right-hand 
end  of  the  machine.  Twelve  changes  of  feed  in  geo- 
metrical progression  are  provided  from  0.010  to  0.153 
in.  per  revolution  of  work.  After  leaving  the  change 
gears,  power  is  delivered  to  the  hob  slide  feed  screw 
through  a  worm  and  a  clutched  wheel.  The  feed  screw 
is  actually  a  lead  screw,  as  it  is  very  accurately  made 
and  can  be  removed  easily  for  replacement. 

Two  spiral  bevel  gears,  having  an  intermediate  and 
a  clutch  between  them  to  give  reversal,  are  mounted  on 
the  friction  pulley  drive  shaft  and  drive  the  first  hob 
spindle  change  gear  on  the  front  of  the  machine.  On 
the  hub  of  the  bevel  gear  nearest  the  driving  pul- 
ley is  mounted  a  larger  bevel  gear  that  runs  free  on 
the  gear  hub  and  which  rotates  whenever  the 
driving  pulley  turns,  whether  or  not  the  friction  is 
engaged.  This  large  bevel  gear  drives  its  mate,  which 
is  mounted  on  a  shaft  from  which  the  feed  case  lubri- 
cating pump  and  mechanism  for  quick  movement  of 
hob  slide  are  driven.  A  vertical  lever  on  the  front  of 
the  feed  case  engages  a  friction  clutch  in  either  one 
of  two  gears  which  are  driven  in  opposite  directions 
by  bevel  gears  from  this  shaft.  This  lever  throws 
in  the  quick  traverse  mechanism.  The  hob  slide  also 
may  be  moved  forward  or  back  as  may  be  required  by 
means  of  the  hand  wheel  N  on  the  right  of  the  feed 
case. 

The  feed  case  and  differential  mechanism  are  auto- 
matically lubricated  by  means  of  a  pump  in  the  feed 
case.  The  floor  space  required  at  right  angles  to  hob 
spindle,  with  covers  open,  is  104  in.,  and  parallel  to 
hob  spindle  with  covers  open  is  57  in.  The  net  weight 
is  about  6840  lb.,  which  gives  the  necessary  stability  for 
accurate  bobbing  of  gears. 

Paul  R.  Delvin,  purchasing  agent  for  McQuay-Nor- 
ris  Co.,  manufacturer  of  packing  rings,  has  been  nom- 
inated for  president  of  the  Purchasing  Agents'  Asso- 
ciation of  St.  Louis.  Forty-two  salesmen  from  various 
industries  throughout  the  city  were  guests  of  the  pur- 
chasing agents. 


Preparing  to  Fight  Pittsburgh  Basing  Plan 

Politics  Likely  to  Figure  in  Agitation  in  Congress  at 

Approaching  Session — Appeals  Made  to 

Farmers  to  Arouse  Opposition 


W.   MOFFETT 


Washington,  Oct.  23. — Despite  the  manifest  sin- 
cerity that  inspires  organizations  that  have  been 
fornied  to  oppose  the  so-called  Pittsburgh  base  method 
of  quoting  steel  prices,  the  widespread  publicity  that 
has  been  given  this  proceeding  has  forced  the  conclu- 
sion that  it  vfWl  be  made  the  matter  of  politics  at  the 
next  session  of  Congi-ess.  Evidence  grows  that  this 
case  is  now  being  used  as  a  means  of  appealing  to  the 
prejudices  of  the  agricultural  community.  Indulgence 
in  this  sort  of  practice  is  more  or  less  popular  for  the 
time  being.  This  is  due  to  the  power  of  the  farm  bloc 
in  Congress  and  by  reason  of  the  temporary  distress 
of  a  portion  of  the  agricultural  section  of  the  country, 
particularly  the  wheat  farmer  whose  production  rep- 
resents 8  per  cent  of  the  total  crop  output  of  the  coun- 
try. As  it  happens,  his  ratio  to  the  total  agi'icultural 
production  is  approximately  the  same  as  the  ratio  of 
organized  labor  to  total  employment. 

In  the  case  of  the  wheat  farmers,  it  is  realized  by 
the  Administration  that  they  are  facing  a  serious  situ- 
ation as  a  result  of  over  production  and  the  curtail- 
ment of  export  markets,  but  it  has  been  announced 
definitely  that  the  Administration  will  not  approve 
such  methods  as  price  fixing.  Government  warehous- 
ing, etc.,  suggested  by  some  radical  members  of  Con- 
gress. 

It  is  believed  that  the  effort  of  the  Administration 
is  to  show  the  agricultural  community  that  only  sound 
remedies  will  be  of  any  benefit,  and  among  one  of  the 
proposals  now  made  is  one  to  lower  railroad  export 
rates  on  agricultural  products.  The  farmers,  how- 
ever, are  being  appealed  to  in  many  directions  to  give 
the  impression  that  they  are  the  victims  of  excessive 
cost  of  the  products  which  they  buy  while  suffering 
from  the  low  prices  which  they  obtain  for  the  pi'oducts 
on  sale.  The  Pittsburgh  base  case  is  being  used  in  this 
connection  and  in  view  of  the  activity  of  legislatures 
of  some  of  the  Middle  Western  States  in  instructing 
their  attorneys  general  to  participate  in  the  proceed- 
ings now  before  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  it 
would  not  be  surprising  if  members  of  the  farm  bloc 
in  Congress  undertake  some  move  in  opposition  to  the 
Pittsburgh  base  practice.  As  it  happens,  the  hearings 
in  the  case  will  begin  on  Dec.  10,  which  is  almost  co- 
incident with  the  reconvening  of  Congress  and  this, 
it  is  claimed,  may  give  impetus  in  Congress  to  the 
agitation  on  the  subject  by  the  farm  bloc.  The  organi- 
zation last  week  in  Chicago  of  the  Associated  States 
Opposing  Pittsburgh  Plus,  involving  19  States,  repre- 
sents another  phase  to  the  case.  It  grew  out  of  the 
appropriation  of  $55,000  by  Illinois,  Iowa,  Minnesota 
and  Wisconsin  for  the  formation  of  a  joint  commis- 
sion to  fight  the  so-called  "Pittsburgh  plus"  practice. 
The  custom  is  being  attacked  from  many  sides  and  one 
of  the  outstanding  features  is  that  it  is  being  tied  up 
with  the  efforts  of  the  Government  to  relieve  the  agri- 
cultural situation.  Among  other  appeals  being  made 
to  the  farmers  is  that  they  are  suffering  from  high 
freight  rates  on  steel  due  to  the  Pittsburgh  base 
method  of  quoting  prices.  The  familiar  claim  is  made 
that  they  are  paying  a  fictitious  freight  on  steel  when 
it  is  bought  at  mills  other  than  those  in  the  Pittsburgh 
district.  In  this  connection,  a  so-called  estimate  has 
been  made  that  the  Pittsburgh  plan  imposes  a  tax  of 
$50,000,000  a  year  on  the  farmers  of  the  country.  Go- 
ing further,  it  is  declared  that  while  this  freight  ap- 
plies only  to  steel  it  also  enters  into  other  commodities 
using  steel,  including  agricultural  implements. 

The  claim  also  is  made  that  materials  entering 
into  the  manufacture  of  farmers'  machinery,  consist- 
ing chiefly   of    steel,   representing   47   per  cent  of   the 
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cost,  while  labor  in  the  farm  machinery  gets  22  per 
cent  and  the  manufacturer  gets  31  per  cent  to  cover 
overhead,  profits  and  taxes.  Increasing  wages  20  per 
cent  in  the  industry,  it  is  maintained,  would  increase 
the  selling  price  4.4  per  cent,  while  increasing  mate- 
rials 10  per  cent  would  advance  cost  4.7  per  cent. 

James  B.  Howard,  president  of  the  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation,  has  stated  that  1,925,000  farms  in 
11  Midwestern  States  use  on  the  average  one  ton  of 
steel  a  year  each.  He  contends  that  the  steel  sold  to 
these  farmers  from  Chicago,  which  he  says  is  the  chief 
producing  point,  costs  the  farmers  an  average  of  $7.60 
a  ton  for  so-called  "imaginary  freight"  because  while 
manufactured  in  Chicago,  it  is  charged  for  on  the 
Pittsburgh-plus  basis.  On  this  calculation,  the  farm- 
ing communities  of  these  11  States,  according  to  Mr. 
Howard,  have  to  meet  an  extra  expense  of  something 
like  $29,000,000,  but  for  the  entire  country  he  esti- 
mates that  the  total  runs  up  from  $75,000,000  to  $100,- 
000,000,  when  consideration  is  given  to  such  matters 
as  highway  construction,  office  building,  etc. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  no  matter  how  strong 
the  arguments  and  logic  have  been  in  favor  of  the 
Pittsburgh  base,  they  are  familiar  mostly  to  those  in 
the  trade  only  and  that  it  would  be  a  wholesome  influ- 
ence to  counteract  the  appeals  against  the  plan  by  aC' 
quainting  the  farming  community  and  others  with 
these  arguments  and  the  reason  for  the  Pittsburgh 
base  plan,  as  well  as  the  fact  that  it  operates  only 
theoretically  when  supply  exceeds  demand. 


Opponents  of  Pittsburgh  Basing  Claim  Large 
Saving 

Chicago,  Oct.  22. — Associated  States  Opposing 
Pittsburgh  Plus  held  its  first  meeting  at  Chicago  Oct. 
17  with  10  States  represented.  B.  F.  Baker,  Illinois, 
chairman  of  the  executive  committee,  pointed  out  the 
handicap  which  Pittsburgh  basing  point  system  is  said 
to  place  on  the  farmer  through  the  increased  cost  of 
steel  entering  implement  manufacture,  and  contended 
that  because  of  the  campaign  against  Pittsburgh  plus 
steel  is  now  $5  cheaper  in  the  West  than  it  otherwise 
would  have  been.  B.  J.  Gibson,  Attorney  General  of 
Iowa,  urged  the  necessity  of  wide  publicity  to  arouse 
sentiment  against  Pittsburgh  plus  and  ascribed  the 
progress  made  thus  far  to  the  earnest  campaign  which 
Western  newspapers  have  waged  against  the  practice. 
State  Senator  Randolph  Boyd,  who  will  represent 
Illinois  at  the  hearing  of  the  Pittsburgh  plus  case 
when  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  hearing  is  re- 
sumed at  Washington  Dec.  10,  asserted  his  State  had 
this  year  saved  $80,000  in  the  purchase  of  steel  for 
roads,  bridges  and  culverts  as  a  result  of  the  fight  on 
Pittsburgh  plus.  This,  he  asserted,  was  a  handsome 
dividend  on  his  State's  appropriation  of  $25,000  for 
fighting  the  Pittsburgh  basing  point  practice.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  19  commonwealths  mentioned  in  The  Iron 
Age  last  week  as  being  members  of  the  Associated 
Stites  Opposing  Pittsburgh  Plus,  Utah,  Louisiana  and 
Mississippi  have  joined  and  are  represented  by  the 
following  directors :  Governor  Charles  R.  Mabey  and 
Attorney  General  Harvey  H.  Cluff  for  Utah,  Governor 
John  M.  Parker  and  Attorney  General  A.  V.  Coco  for 
Louisiana,   and   Governor   Lee   M.   Russell   for    Missis- 
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Power  Unit  for  Operating  Conveyors 

A  power  unit,  with  a  variable  speed  drive  for  op- 
erating conveyors  used  in  liandling  parts  tlirough  con- 
tinuous baking  and  drying  ovens,  automobile  assembling 
conveyors  and  conveyors  for  other  material  handling 
work  where  quick  speed  changes  and  great  speed  re- 
ductions are  necessary,  has  been  brought  out  by  the 
Jas.  F.  Miller  &  Hurst  Corporation,  Detroit. 

The  unit  is  self  contained  and  may  be  driven  either 
by  an  alternating  or  direct  current  motor,  which  is 
mounted  on  a  one-piece  cast  iron  machine  stand,  as 
shown   in   the    accompanying   illustration.      The   motor 
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of  these  mixes  was  studied.  After  the  best  proportion 
of  flux  to  ground  rock  was  determined,  bricks  were 
made  by  the  soft  mud  and  dry  press  processes,  using 
both  organic  and  inorganic  binders.  Then  methods  of 
firing  to  pi'oduce  sound  bricks  were  studied.  As  a  re- 
sult, a  composition  has  been  found  which,  when  com- 
pounded with  the  proper  binder  and  burned  after  a 
given  procedure,  produces  a  strong,  non-slaking  brick 
of  high  refractoriness.  The  bricks  are  satisfactoi-y  in 
every  respect,  except  that  uniform  shrinkage  has  not 
been  completley  attained.  During  the  coming  year, 
bricks  will  be  produced  and  tried  out  in  the  industry. 


Power    Unit   for    Variable    Speed    Dri\e    of    Conveyors. 
Quick  change  and  large  reductions  of  speed  are  features 

is  connected  by  a  silent  chain  drive  to  the  constant 
speed  shaft  of  a  Reeves  variable  speed  transmission. 
The  transmission  is  provided  with  ratios  from  2  to  1 
up  to  8  to  1  on  the  same  frame,  and  a  range  between 
these  ratios  can  be  had  by  turning  the  adjusting  wheel 
provided.  An  intermediate  roll  chain  drive  connects 
the  variable-speed  transmission  to  a  Ganschow  spur- 
gear  speed  transformer  or  reducer,  which  effects  a 
speed  reduction  of  132  to  1.  The  hardened  steel  geai-s 
of  the  transformer  run  in  oil. 

A  roller  chain  drive  connects  the  slow  speed  side 
of  the  transformer  to  the  main  drive  shaft  of  the  con- 
veyor. With  the  variable  speed  transmission  and 
speed  transformer  a  speed  reduction  of  approximately 
6000  to  1  can  be  eff'ected.  An  important  feature  of 
this  unit  is  that  any  desired  speed  change  can  be  made 
without  stopping  the  conveyor  and  simply  by  turning 
the  adjusting  wheel.  The  plant  may  be  either  set  on 
the  floor  on  which  the  conveyor  is  located  or  it  may 
be  placed  under  the  ceiling  for  the  operation  of  a  con- 
veyor on  the  floor  above.  All  chain  drives  are  protected 
with  safety  guards.  The  unit  is  available  in  various 
sizes  from  2  to  50  hp. 


Dolomite  for  Refractories 

Research  work  on  the  utilization  of  dolomite  in  re- 
fractories is  being  continued  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  at  the  ceramic  experiment  station  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Mines,  Columbus,  Ohio.  The  main  problem  be- 
ing studied  is  to  combine  the  lime  in  the  dolomite  so 
that  it  will  be  non-slaking  and  at  the  same  time  hold 
up  the  refractories,  thereby  rendering  available  abun- 
dant deposits  of  dolomite  for  extensive  use  as  a  basic 
refractory.  Work  previously  done  by  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  on  diff'erent  fluxes  for  rendering  dolomite  re- 
fractories non-slaking  indicated  that  by  careful  selec- 
tion and  preparation,  refractory  bricks  could  be  made, 
one  of  the  best  fluxes  tried  being  alumina-iron  flux. 
More  recent  work  done  by  the  bureau  consisted  of  slak- 
ing time  tests  on  varying  proportions  of  dolomite  mixed 
with  an  alumina-iron  flux.  The  proportion  of  flux  to 
dolomite  was  varied  between  5  and  20  per  cent.  The 
refractory  properties  as  well   as   the  slaking  tendency 


Iron  Deposits  Discovery  in  Ontario 

Toronto,  Oct.  2.3. — The  discovery  of  a  valuable  de- 
posit of  high  grade  iron,  said  to  grade  73  per  cent,  at 
a  point  64  miles  north  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Ont.,  on 
the  Mississanga  Forest  Reserve,  has  been  reported  to 
the  Department  of  Mines.  Dr.  Miller,  Provincial  Geol- 
ogist, and  his  assistant,  R.  G.  McConnell,  have  left  for 
the  location  and  developments  are  awaited  with  in- 
terest. It  is  stated  that  if  the  discovery  turns  out 
according  to  expectation,  it  will  mean  a  new  era  in  the 
iron  and  steel  industry  of  Ontario.  The  preliminary 
reports  are  to  the  effect  that  the  ore  bodies  are  exten- 
sive and  that  since  the  discovery  of  the  iron  deposit, 
some  30  claims  have  been  staked,  with  a  real  rush  on. 
Veins  showing  magnetite  ore  running  to  60  and  6.5  per 
cent  of  iron  have  been  uncovered  in  the  claims  held 
by  McPhail  and  his  associates.  Considerable  develop- 
ment work  has  already  been  done  and  a  large  amount 
of  money  expended. 


Device  for  Spotting  Cars 

The  device  illustrated,  known  as  the  Congo  car 
mover,  for  use  in  spotting  cars  for  loading  and  unload- 
ing, for  removing  cars  from  one  track  to  another,  for 
spragging  cars  on  grades  and  other  service,  is  being 
marketed  by  Conewango  Car  Co.,  Warren,  Pa.  It  is 
claimed  that  a  loaded  car  may  be  moved  8  in.  with  a 
single  downward  stroke  of  the  handle,  and  that  two 
loaded  cars  may  be  moved  at  one  time. 

Three  grips  are  provided  to  hold  on  gi'easy  or  icy 


Handle 


rails,  one  grip  at  each  side  of  the  rail  and  one  in  the 
back.  The  main  body,  the  operating  lever  and  the 
operating  lever  shoe  are  of  cast  steel.  The  side  rail 
grips  are  ca.st  steel,  case  hardened,  and  the  side  die  and 
rear  die  are  of  tool  steel.  Other  parts  are  of  rivet  and 
spring  steel,  and  the  handle  is  of  maple. 

It  is  claimed  that  a  car  may  be  moved  40  ft,  in  a 
minute  or  the  equivalent  of  Vz  mile  an  hoar  on  level 
grade,  and  the  operator  can  slide  the  mover  along  the 
rail  and  keep  a  car  in  continuous  motion.  The  opera- 
tion starts  with  the  workman  standing  in  upright  posi- 
tion, the  handle  being  pushed  downward  to  within  8  or 
10  in.  of  the  rail.  Sure  grip  of  the  rail  is  a  feature 
emphasized  as  preventing  the  danger  of  the  operators' 
knuckles  being  struck  or  scarred  against  the  rails 
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MARKETS    DIE-CASTING    MACHINE 


I  iii\<i>iil    I'liit    for   Larfse   or   Small    Castings   in 
Miiniinuni  or  White  Metal  Alloys 

KdRar  N.  Dollin,  6  Church  Street,  New  York,  is 
marketing  the  die-castinR  machine  illustrated,  an  out- 
standing feature  of  which  is  that  it  is  interchangeable 
as  to  alloys,  making,  it  is  claimed,  large  or  small  cast- 
ings in  aluminum  alloys  or  lower-fusing  white  metal 
alloys  with  equal  efficiency. 

The  machine  is  of  the  side  gated  type,  the  method 
of  gating  being  on  the  sides  of  the  dies,  between  die 
surfaces.  Opening  and  closing  of  the  dies  and  shooting 
of  the  metal  is  by  power,  operation  being  entirely  by 
two  valves.     In  addition,  the  machine  has  ample  power 


the  die  U>  the  nozzle  of  the  goose-neck  by  means  of  the 
link,  the  die  carriage  being  pivoted.  Metal  is  shot  into 
the  die  under  400  lb.  pressure  through  a  separate  metal 
valve.  An  operating  pressure  of  100  lb.  is  constantly 
maintained  in  the  cylinder,  except  when  the  dies  are 
in  a  closed  position,  when  a  third-position  of  the  valve 
shuts  off  the  back  pressure  and  vents  the  clearance  of 
the  cylinder  to  the  atmosphere  making  in  effect  an 
air  lock.  This  feature  is  emphasized  as  a  basic  develop- 
ment resulting  in  a  saving  of  about  80  per  cent  of  the 
power  otherwise  required  to  operate  the  machine. 

Adjustments  for  various  sizes  of  dies  are  simple. 
A  rack  and  pinion  is  employed  for  endwise  adjustment 
of  the  die  carriage,  and  screw  adjustment  for  height 
of  the  die  carriage.  The  end  plate  on  the  die  carriage 
may  l)e  moved   also  for  depth   adjustment  of  dies,  but 


1  Open  and  Closed  Position.     Opening 
iiachine    is    operated    entirely    by    two 


to  pull  cores  and  slides.  Capacity  for  high  quantity 
and  quality  production  is  ascribed  to  the  method  of 
heat  regulation,  the  method  of  applying  air  to  metal 
and  the  size  and  design  of  goose-neck.  It  is  claimed 
that  as  high  as  300  operations  an  hour  has  been  ob- 
tained. Ease  of  adjustment  is  also  a  feature,  in  many 
eases  dies  being  changed  in  15  to  20  min.  Low  upkeep 
cost  is  attributed  to  simplicity  and  ruggedness  of  de- 
sign and  construction. 

The  machine  is  made  up  of  the  base,  die  carriage, 
furnace,  metal  pot  and  goose-neck.  The  die  carriage 
is  operated  by  an  air  cylinder,  which  is  14  in.  in 
diameter  and  has  a  10  in.  stroke.  The  stroke  of  the  cylin- 
der operates  the  die  plates  on  the  die  carriage  and  locks 


it  is  said  that  in  most  cases  depth  adjustment  of  the 
dies  is  not  required,  the  variation  being  taken  up  with 
the  air  cylinder.  Although  one  man  can  operate  the 
machine,  better  production  is  said  to  be  obtained  with 
two  men,  because  many  dies  are  complicated  and  require 
a  great  deal  of  attention. 

The  distance  between  centers  of  bars  is  16  in.  high 
by  19  in.  wide,  and  the  greatest  overall  die  depth  is 
18  in.  The  stationary  vertical  goose-neck  is  integral 
with  the  pot  and  is  air  operated.  The  pot  capacity 
is  about  1000  cu.  in.  Fuel  oil  is  used  for  heating,  al- 
though gas  may  be  used  also.  The  floor  space  recom- 
mended for  the  machine  and  two  operators  is  about 
9  X  10  ft.     The  shipping  weight  is  about  3500  lb. 


Points   Similar  to   Those  of  Claire  Furnace 
Case  Discussed 

Washington,  Oct.  23. — A  great  deal  of  interest 
has  been  shown  in  the  dissenting  memorandum  filed 
by  Commissioner  Van  Fleet  in  opposition  to  the  order 
announced  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  last  Satur- 
day against  a  number  of  sugar  companies  requiring 
them  to  "cease  and  desist  from  conspiring  to  maintain 
or  retain  the  monopoly  of  the  beet  sugar  industry 
enjoyed  by  them,"  etc.  Commissioner  Gaskill  also 
dissented  from  the  findings  and  order  of  the  com- 
mission. 

The  memorandum  of  Commissioner  Van  Fleet  is 
of  particular  interest  to  the  iron  and  steel  industry  be- 
cause he  brings  out  points  identical  with  some  that  are 
involved  in  the  Claire  Furnace  Co.  case  now  before 
the  Supreme  Court  and  in  which  the  commission  was 
enjoined  by  the  lower  courts  from  compelling  iron  and 
steel  producers  to  submit  cost  data  to  the  commission 
on  the  ground  that  the  manufacture  of  steel  is  not  inter- 
state commerce.  Commissioner  Van  Fleet  points  out 
that  the  manufacture  of  sugar  is  intrastate.  The  sugar 
proceeding  is  based  on  section  5  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  act  which  declares  unlawful  unfair  methods 
of  competition  in  commerce. 


Commissioner  Van  Fleet  said  the  fact  that  the 
respondents  are  engaged  in  commerce  in  selling  the  sugar 
has  no  bearing  on  the  case  for  the  reason  that  the 
proof  does  not  show  any  acts  of  unfair  competition  in 
such  product.  The  acts  to  whish  the  proof  is  directed, 
he  said,  concern  only  the  manufacture.  In  declaring 
that  it  is  well  settled  that  production  and  manufacture 
are  not  commerce,  Commissioner  Van  Fleet  cites  a 
number  of  important  court  decisions.  The  fact  that 
an  article  in  process  of  manufacture  is  intended  for 
export  to  another  State,  he  maintained,  does  r^t  render 
it  an  article  of  interstate  commerce. 

Purely  intrastate  acts  may  or  may  not  come  under 
the  Federal  jurisdiction,  depending  on  whether  they 
affect  existing  interstate  commerce,  Commissioner  Van 
Fleet  said.  Anjl  the  same  acts  may  or  may  not  be 
subject  to  such  jurisdiction.  When  such  acts  are  sub- 
ject to  such  jurisdiction,  he  pointed  out,  it  is  not  be- 
cause they  are  commerce  but  because  they  affect  it  or 
obstruct  it. 


Bids  will  be  asked  immediately  for  construction 
work  on  three  schools  and  an  addition  to  a  fourth  by 
the  Board  of  Education,  Huntington,  W.  Va.  The 
l)iiildings  will  be  of  steel  and  reinforced  concrete. 
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BIDS  FOR  NAVAL  VESSELS 


Ships    Condemned    Under    Limitation    of    Arma- 
ments Treaty  to  Be  Scrapped 

Washington,  Oct.  22. — Bids  for  discarded  vessels 
on  the  ways  at  Navy  yards  will  be  opened  at  11.  a.  m., 
Oct.  2.5,  and  must  be  received  at  the  Navy  Department 
by  that  hour.  These  bids  include  the  battleships  South 
Dakota  and  Indiana  at  the  New  York  Navy  Yard, 
North  Carolina,  at  Norfolk,  and  Montana,  at  Mare 
Island,  and  the  battle  cruisers  Constitution  and  United 
States  at  Philadelphia.  These  vessels  are  to  be 
scrapped  on  the  building  ways  where  they  now  sev- 
erally lie. 

Battleships  afloat,  which  are  to  be  sold  Nov.  1, 
have  already  been  rendered  unserviceable  for  war  pur- 
poses and  are  open  for  inspection.  These  include  the 
New  Hampshire  and  Louisiana  at  the  Philadelphia 
Navy  Yard,  the  Georgia  and  Rhode  Island  at  the  Mare 
Island  Navy  Yard,  and  the  Connecticut  at  the  Puget 
Sound  Na\'j'  Yard.  Later  sales  include  vessels  on  the 
building  ways  at  private  yards,  Nov.  8,  and  battleships 
afloat  at  Navy  yards,  Nov.  30. 


WLolesale  Prices  in  September 

Reports  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  show  an 
increase  of  nearly  3  per  cent  in  the  average  price 
of  all  commodities  in  September  as  compared  with 
August.  Of  the  nine  groups  of  items  listed,  only 
fuels,  metals  and  building  materials  showed  a  drop, 
these  being  slight  in  every  instance.  Increases  occurred 
in  farm  products,  foods,  cloths  and  clothing,  chemicals 
and  the  miscellaneous  items,  while  house  furnishing 
goods  at  183  remains  stationary,  being  now  the  second 
highest  of  all  groups.  Of  the  404  'commodities  or 
series  of  quotations  covered,  145  showed  increases,  85 
showed  decreases,  and  174  remained  stationary.  De- 
tails in  the  accompanying  table,  showing  the  groups 
of  commodities,  indicate  that  in  only  one  group  has 
there  been  a  decrease  since  last  year,  that  being  in 
fuels,  which  were  excessively  high  a  year  ago  because 
of  the  coal  strike. 

Sep-  Advance 
Peak  Septem-  tem-         in 

of        ber.     August,     ber.   One  Tear 
1920         1922        1923        1923  Per  Cent 

Farm    products 247  133  139  144  8.3 

Foods    248  138  142  147  6.5 

Cloths  and  clothing 346  183  193  202        10.4 

Fuel  and  lighting 281  244  178  176      •27.9 

Metals       and       metal 

products     203  134  145  144  7.5 

Building    materials 300  180  186  182  1.1 

Chemicals  and  drugs...    213  124  127  128  3.2 

Housefurnishings 275  173  183  183  5.8 

Miscellaneous    208  116  120  121  4.3 

All  commodities 247  153  150  154  0.7 

•Reduction.  

Figures  of  the  National  Industrial  Conference  Board 
show  that  the  cost  of  living  Sept.  15  was  more  than 
1  per  cent  higher  than  the  month  previous,  this  being 
based  on  increases  in  food  prices  of  2.1  per  cent,  and 
in  clothing  of  2.4  per  "cent.  The  cost  of  living  in 
September  is  thus  placed  at  63.4  per  cent  higher  than 
in  .July,   1914. 


Large  Use  of  Blast  Furnace  Slag  in  England 

British  blast  furnace  owners  are  now  deriving  profit 
from  the  great  slag  heaps  accumulated  throughout  long 
.-irs.  J.  M.  Paul,  of  the  Stanton  Ironworks,  told  a 
'"^ting  of  foundrymen  at  Manchester  on  Oct.  6  that 
^  iron  can  almost  be  described  as  a  by-product  of  the 
"■^  furnace  at  the  present  time.  There  is  practically 
'  ^"  rofit  obtained  from  the  sale  of  pig  iron  but  the 
rf.'^^'s  now  notably  valuable.  About  ten  years  ago 
'  '"^'^  kers  began  purchasing  slag  as  a  substitute  for 

rac  or.  ,  during  the  last  three  years  the  demand  has 
tion  ana  ^      ,j,j,g  ^j       j^  ^^.^^  crushed  and  then 

??«  °f  Hh  tar. 

:  f. ''^'^Stanton  Ironworks  is  selling  40,000  tons  of 
ing  time  i  ^^^^^^^  ^^^  20,000  tons  of  this  amount  is 
with  an  ^jjjj  jgj.      There  will  be  a  big  market  for  five 

o  omitegj^yj.  ^p  come  but  it  seems,  according  to  Mr. 


Paul,  that  the  supply  is  likely  to  run  out  before  then. 
At  Stanton  four  years  ago  there  were  slag  heaps  with 
five  million  tons  of  slag  and  these  had  been  reduced 
until,  at  the  present  time,  only  a  quarter  of  a  million 
tons  is  left.  In  two  years'  time  all  the  accumulated 
slag  will  have  gone  and  a  peculiar  problem  will  then 
have  to  be  faced.  It  requires  7  tons  of  tar  for  1  ton  of 
slag.  It  has  not  been  found  possible  to  use  the  cement 
made  from  slag  for  the  manufacture  of  centrifugally 
cast  cement  water  pipes,  because  of  the  high  sulphur 
content  which  renders  them  porous. 


Bookings  of  Steel  Castings  in  September 

Washington,  Oct.  22.— The  Department  of  Com- 
merce announces  September  bookings  of  steel  castings, 
based  on  reports  from  principal  manufacturers,  by 
companies  representing  over  two-thirds  of  the  commer- 
cial-castings capacity  of  the  United  States  to  have 
amounted  to  47,574  tons,  as  against  50,515  tons  in 
August.  The  following  table  shows  the  bookings  of 
commercial  steel  castings  for  the  past  nine  months  by 
65  identical  companies,  with  a  monthly  capacity  of 
96,900  tons,  of  which  38,300  tons  are  usually  devoted 
to  railroad  specialties  and  58,600  tons  to  miscellaneous 
castings: 

, — Railroad — ^  ^Miscellaneous^, 

, Total ^       Specialties  Castings 

Per  Cent  Per  Cent  Per  Cent 

Month  Xet  of  Net  of  Net  of 

1923  Tons  Capacity     Tons  Capacity    Tons    Capacity 

January     ...100.605      103.8        47.879      125.0        52.726        90.0 
February     .  .    90.152        93.0        39,845      104.0        50,307        85.8 

March    .' 143.564      148.2        76,409     199.5        67,155     114.6 

April    90.968        93.9        39,610     103.4        51,358        87.6 

May    89,493        92.4        38.788     101.3        50,705        86.5 

June     84,878        87.6        42,773      111.7        42,105        71.9 

July^    52.066       53.7        16,741        43.7        35,325        60.3 

August     50,515        52.1        18,332        47.9        32,183        54.9 

September  .  .    47,574       49.1        21,685        56.6        25,889        44.2 

•Two  companies  with  a  capacity  of  785  tons  per  month 
on  miscellaneous  castings  now  out  of  business. 

Republic  Iron  &  Steel  Co.  Earnings 

Net  profits  of  the  Republic  Iron  &  Steel  Co.  for  the 
quarter  ended  Sept.  30,  were  $1,693,497,  after  taxes 
and  charges,  compared  with  a  deficit  of  $138,676  shown 
for  the  corresponding  period  of  1922.  After  allowing 
the  quarterly  distribution  of  1%  per  cent  on  preferred 
stock  together  with  3  per  cent  accumulation,  the  re- 
mainder was  equal  to  $1.68  per  share  on  common. 
Operating  profits  for  the  period  were  $2,384,527  as 
compared  with  $395,756  for  that  period  of  1922.  Based 
on  quarterly  reports  net  profits  for  the  nine  months  of 
1923  were  $5,434,185.  . 

Unfilled  orders  on  hand  Sept.  30,  last,  were  127,767 
tons,  as  against  187,392  tons  on  June  30,  and  199,431 
on  Sept.  30,  1922. 


Preparation  of  Super-Refractories 

Experimental  work  in  the  development  of  refrac- 
tories from  artificial  sillimanite  designed  to  be  superior 
to  the  natural  refractories  now  in  use  is  in  progress 
at  the  Northwest  Experiment  Station  of  the  Bureau  of 
Mines,  Department  of  the  Interior,  at  Seattle,  Wash. 
The  work  is  being  done  in  cooperation  with  ceramic 
trade  interests.  Sillimanite  is  the  normal  silicate  of 
alumina,  containing  63  per  cent  AUOj  and  37  per  cent 
SiO:,  and  is  also  made  artificially  in  the  electric  fur- 
nace. The  best  compound  found  is  one  a  little  richer 
in  alumina  than  the  pure  sillimanite.  One  of  the  prin- 
cipal problems  is  the  presence  of  impurities  in  the  local 
clays  that  afl"eet  the  fusing  point.  It  was  found  that 
iron  oxide  present  as  impurity  could  be  partly  removed 
by  reduction,  but  magnesia  and  lime  could  not  be  re- 
moved. 


Steel-Furniture  Stock  Shipments 

Washington,  Oct.  22. — The  Department  of  Com- 
merce announces  that  September  shipments  of  steel- 
furniture  stock  goods,  based  on  reports  received  from 
22  manufacturers,  amounted  to  $1,273,259,  as  against 
$1,345,147  in  August,  and  $1,062,495  in  September,  1922. 
The  averages  for  the  first  nine  months  of  1923  and  1922 
were   $1,408,000  and  $1,013,300  respectively. 


Italy    Depending 

on  Rehabilitation 

Through  Work 

and  Frugality 


Large  Excess  Capacity  of 
Plants  Await  in  Part  the 
Development  of  Water 
Power  —  Views  of  the 
Former  Ansaldo  Head 

BY   DR.   RICHARD    MOLDENKE 


DR.     GJOLITTI 


Turin,  Italy,  Oct.  8. — The  September  meeting  of 
the  (British)  Iron  and  Steel  Institute  at  Milan,  Italy, 
was  made  the  occasion  of  an  extensive  inspection  of 
the  larger  iron  and  steel  establishments  of  that  country. 
The  visitors  were  much  surprised  to  see  the  rather 
large  layouts  which  must  have  entailed  necessarily 
heavy  investments,  considering  the  youth  'of  the 
country's  industry  in  its  larger  aspects.  Indeed,  while 
admiring  the  enterprise  shown,  and  particularly  the 
attention  given  the  human  problem,  a  feeling  would 
crop  up  that  here  was  much  overcapacity  with  the 
burden  of  deterioration  and  increased  overhead  en- 
tailed, which  would  take  time  to  overcome.  It  seemed 
that  Italy  had  not  escaped  the  general  overconfidence 
manifest  after  the  war  in  imagining  that  the  scale  of 
war-time  production  would  continue  indefinitely. 

Those  of  us  who  have  employed  Italian  labor,  and 
consequently  know  something  of  the  spirit  of  the  man 
of  the  sod,  take  the  important  movement  of  "fascism" 
as  the  natural  outcome  of  the  desire  to  protect  the 
innumerable  little  land  parcels  from  the  engulfment 
of  communism,  which  seeks  to  take  these  away  from 
their  individual  holders.  It  is  a  wave  of  conservatism 
marking  the  backward  swing  of  the  pendulum  from 
so-called  radicalism.  This  in  Italy  has  found  the  man 
of  the  hour  to  head  it  consistently  and  successfully — 
even  though  we  may  think  illegally.  Any  pubic  in- 
terest in  Italy  must,  therefore,  be  considered  today 
in  connection  with  this  conservative  movement. 
Abundant  discussion  with  people  in  all  walks  of  life 
here  indicates  that  the  Italian   situation   is  of  a  two- 


fold character — that  of  the  government  and  that  of 
the  people  itself. 

During  the  war  the  self-styled  saviors  of  the  world 
managed  to  feather  their  nests  more  or  less  success- 
fully by  the  creation  of  new  offices,  socialization  of 
industries,  reduction  of  working  time  and  efficiency  and 
a  general  chasing  of  the  rainbow  millennium.  The 
fascist  movement  here  has  cleaned  out  these  incom- 
petents, removed  the  drones  among  the  necessary  gov- 
ernment functionaries,  is  balancing  budgets  more  suc- 
cessfully and  has  put  the  government  end  of  Italy  on 
a  sound  basis.  It  now  has  to  face  internal  conflicts 
which  must  be  weathered  successfully,  otherwise  things 
will   revert  to  the  old-school   governmental  ways. 

So  far  as  the  Italian  people  themselves  are  con- 
cerned, this  is  quite  another  story.  The  com- 
plaint of  little  work  for  high  wages,  the  suffering  of 
the  middle  classes,  scarcity  of  money,  etc.,  are  heard 
everywhere.  There  is  much  deflation  ahead  yet  but  it 
will  be  easy  as  compared  with  the  other  nations,  for 
there  is  leadership  at  the  top  and  an  abundance  of 
brawn  and  muscle  to  command  at  the  bottom.  Would 
that  Russia  and  Germany  had  their  Mussolinis  to  pull 
them  from  the  slough  of  radicalism. 

So  far  as  the  iron  industry  of  Italy  is  concerned,  the 
problems  are  somewhat  special.  Nature  has  given  her 
some  iron  ore — and  very  pure  ore  at  that — ^but  she  has 
to  buy  her  fuel,  unless  this  can  be  successfully  replaced 
by  the  abundant  water-powers  readily  available. 
Should  this  be  accomplished  successfully  and  soon,  the 
existing   overcapacity    of   the    plants    will   be   utilized, 


T^R-  FEDERICO  GIOLITTI  of  Turin,  Italy,  who  is  probably  the  foremost  steel  man  of  that 
X_-^  country,  was  born  near  Turin  on  June  19,  1880.  After  the  usual  school  work  he  entered 
the  University  of  Rome,  where  he  pursued  classical  and  scientific  studies,  receiving  the  degree 
of  doctor  of  philosophy  in  1901.  Dr.  Giolitti  then  traveled  some  years,  studying  at  Leipzig 
and  Gottingen,  and  became  professor  of  chemistry  and  metallurgy  in  the  University  of  Rome 
in  1905.  His  natural  bent  for  metallurgy  brought  him  into  close  contact  with  the  rapidly  de- 
veloping steel  industry  of  Italy,  and  in  1907  he  left  Rome  to  join  the  Ansaldo  interests.  He 
soon  became  active  head  of  this  development,  and  in  1908  he  built  the  great  and  modern  Italian 
steel  works  at  Genoa  for  his  corporation,  where  guns,  armor  plate  and  ships  are  produced.  In 
spite  of  all  his  activity.  Dr.  Giolitti  found  time  to  accept  the  professorship  of  metallography  at 
the  Turin  Polytechnic  Institute  in  1912,  and  remained  as  active  director  of  the  fortunes  of 
Ansaldo  until  1919.  Then  he  made  his  connection  a  consulting  one,  and  took  up  a  broader 
field  in  the  general  steel  metallurgy  of  Italy  and  particularly  its  new  development  along  lines 
using  electric  power  for  heat  production.  Dr.  Giolitti  is  himself  the  owner  of  industrial  es- 
tablishments and  is  unquestionably  a  foremost  authority  on  the  financial  and  industrial  prob- 
lems of  his  country. 
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and  Italy  will  enter  the  ranks  of  competitive  exporters 
of  finished  steel  products  of  the  higher  grades. 

Interview  with  Dr.  Giolitti 

To  get  the  viewpoint  of  the  general  situation  with 
its  bearing  on  the  iron  industry  more  particularly,  the 
writer  was  fortunate  in  discussing  the  question  with 
the  foremost  authority  on  the  subject  in  Italy— Dr. 
Federieo  Giolitti  of  Turin.  Dr.  Giolitti  is  well  known 
in  the  iron  and  steel  world,  and  particularly  to  us  of 
the  United  States.  Not  so  long  ago,  while  Professor 
Richards  was  living  and  presided  at  a  dinner  of  the 
iron  and  steel  committee  of  the  American  Institute 
of  Mining  and  Metallurgical  Engineers,  Dr.  Giolitti 
was  the  guest  of  honor  and  gave  an  instructive  exposi- 
tion of  Italy's  war  work  in  steel  development,  which 
showed  us  a  few  new  wrinkles.  Hence  his  views  on 
the  present  situation  will  be  appreciated.  These  are 
about  as  follows: 

Italy  has  to  rely  upon  her  water  powers  in  the 
north  to  replace  the  'missing  coal  she  now  has  to  buy. 
So  the  foremost  immediate  problem  is  the  commercial 
production  of  pig  iron  electrically.  With  but  a  limited 
ore  supph,' — though  of  great  purity — and  but  few 
furnaces  of  the  ordinary  type  available,  the  direction 
that  has  to  be  pursued  is  in  the  line  of  quality  rather 
than  huge  tonnage  of  fabricating  steel,  so  far  as  the 
home  supply  of  materials  is  concerned.  This,  how- 
ever, does  not  exclude  the  importation  of  semi-finished 
steel  for  working  up  into  plates,  shapes,  wire,  etc.,  and 
thus  using  to  the  utmost  the  excellent  and  abundant 
labor  supply  of  the  country.  In  fact,  at  the  moment 
tariff  legislation  is  being  shaped  to  make  it  easy  to 
import  pig  iron,  billets,  ingots,  etc.,  for  working  up  at 
home  to  supply  the  demands  of  the  shipbuilding  in- 
dustry, for  structural  steel,  automobile  castings  and 
supplies,  as  well  as  kindred  requirements.  The  un- 
fortunate European  situation  is  now  showing  signs  of 


easing  up,  and  the  activity  of  Italian  plants  may  soon 
resume,  as  material  can  be  secured. 

The  problem  of  electrically  produced  pig  iron  is 
well  under  way  for  solution.  When  reckoned  on  a 
gold  basis,  Italian  unskilled  as  well  as  skilled  labor  is 
today  receiving  less  than  in  pre-war  times.  Between 
these  two  factors,  therefore,  with  the  world's  supply 
of  ore  to  draw  from  as  wanted,  the  steel  industry  will 
shortly  be  on  an  excellent  basis,  both  internally  and 
for  export.  The  very  nature  of  the  processes  that 
must  be  used,  however,  will  keep  the  output  one  of 
quality  and  hence  financially  valuable. 

The  question  of  deflation,  so  intimately  associated 
with  wages,  is  one  that  must  go  on  very  slowly  in 
Italy  if  disastrous  consequences  are  to  be  avoided. 
Sudden  jumps  upward  in  values  would  disorganize 
everything,  and  the  real  problem  becomes  one  of  ma- 
terially increasing  the  solid  wealth  of  the  nation  by  the 
cumulative  results  of  hard  work,  frugality  and  saving. 
With  the  underlying  basis  of  solid  accumulation  of 
substance,  the  rise  in  the  value  of  Italy's  money  will 
come  naturally  and  as  gradual  as  this  wealth 
is  created.  Hence,  while  deflation  has  to  come,  for 
Italy  it  will  come  gradually  and  with  far  less  friction 
than  in  other  countries,  as  the  Italian  workman  is  a 
naturally  contented  man  who,  if  protected  from  sudden 
fluctuations  in  living  costs  and  remuneration,  will 
adjust  himself  to  conditions  readily. 

The  Italian  situation  is,  therefore,  a  hopeful  one  in 
spite  of  the  necessary  reconstruction  burden  incident 
to  the  great  war.  It  will  be  worked  out  from  within 
the  country.  Dr.  Giolitti  himself  was  much  opposed 
to  the  post-war  expansion  of  all  the  Italian  industries, 
and  actually  gave  up  his  active  managerial  connection 
with  his  own  industry  to  devote  himself  to  the  coming 
problems  of  steel  production,  so  that  this  growing 
industry  of  Italy  might  be  kept  within  its  natural  and 
most  effective  channels  of  development. 


Truck  Designed  for  Handling  Wire  Reels 

An  electric  truck  for  handling  wire  reels  that  is 
similar  to  the  usual  elevating  platform  truck,  but 
equipped  with  two  long  lifting  arms  instead  of  a  lifting 


platform,  has  been  placed  on  the  market  by  the  Auto- 
matic Transportation  Co.,  Buffalo. 

The  lifting  arms  are  built  in  the  shape  of  a  "wish- 
bone," and  lift  the  reel  by  means  of  a  bar  through  the 
core  of  the  reel.  The  span  between  the  lifting  arms 
may  be  varied,  and  is  determined  by  the  size  of  reels  to 
be  handled  at  the  particular  installation.  By  means  of 
a  device  on  each  lift  arm,  known  as  a  step-up  jack, 
the  truck  is  able  to  handle  reels  up  to  84  in.  in  diameter. 
The  step-up  jacks  are  a  series  of  interlocking  terraces 
adjustable  to  meet  the  core  of  the  reel.  The  front 
wheels  of  the  truck  are  rubber  tired,  16  x  3Vx  in.  .in 


diameter,  and  are  equipped  with  large  Timken  bear- 
ings. 

The  raising  mechanism  consists  of  a  separate  motor 
and  worm  gear  especially  designed  for  this  purpose 
and  is  direct  connected  to  the  lifting  arms.  The  height 
of  lift  is  4VL"  in.,  and  is  accomplished  by  means  of  in- 
cline planes,  which  when  raised  rest  on  a  solid  sur- 
face, taking  the  entire  strain  from  the  lifting  mech  ■ 
anism  after  the  lifting  operation  is  completed.  The 
power  or  propelling  unit  consists  of  a  heavy  duty 
■'automatic"  motor  and  controller  direct  connected  to 
worm  gearing.  A  circuit  breaker  and  interlocking 
device  works  in  conjunction  vv'ith  controller  and  brake, 
making  it  impossible  to  operate  the  truck  when  the 
driver  is  not  in  position. 

This  truck  is  built  in  6000  and  10,000  lb.  capacities. 
The  battery  box  accommodates  several  sizes  of  either 
Edison  or  Exide  batteries,  the  particular  battery  for 
the  truck  being  determined  by  the  character  of  the 
service   for   which   the   truck    is   used. 


Atlas    Steel    Corporation    Moving    Charleroi 
Plant  to  Dunkirk 

Atlas  Steel  Corporation  has  decided  to  concentrate 
its  manufacturing  activities  at  its  Dunkirk,  N.  Y., 
plant  and  has  started  to  dismantle  its  Charleroi,  Pa., 
plant  and  to  transfer  the  equipment  to  Dunkirk.  The 
Charleroi  plant  was  purchased  from  the  Universal 
Steel  Co.,  Bridgeville,  Pa.,  by  the  Electric  Alloy  Steel 
Co.,  a  Youngstown,  Ohio,  organization  headed  by  Louis 
J.  Campbell,  son  of  James  A.  Campbell,  president 
Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Co.  About  a  year  ago 
this  company  and  the  Atlas  Crucible  Steel  Co.,  Dun- 
kirk, were  merged  under  the  name  of  the  Atlas  Steel 
Corporation.  The  Charleroi  plant  has  been  idle  much 
of  the  time  since  the  first  of  this  year. 
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JNt'w  Sci-fw-Driven  Arltor  Press 
The  Fox  Machine  Co.,  Jackson,  Mich.,  has  placed  on 
the  market  the  power  press  illustrated,  which  is  avail- 
able in  two  sizes,  8  and  20  tons.  In  this  machine,  which 
is  termed  a  "flexible"  press,  the  power  is  said  to  be  so 
applied  that  it  is  yielding,  making  a  unit  which  is  es- 
pecially adapted  for  straightening,  pressing  in  bush- 
ings, broaching  and  similar  work.  Speed  of  operation 
and  the  ease  with  which  a  pressure  of  1  lb.  or  20  tons 
may  be  applied  are  features  emphasized,  and  the  full 
pressure  of  the  press  may  be  applied  without  damage 
to  the  machine  or  tools. 

In  operating  the  machine  the  foot  treadle  is  de- 
pressed,  which 
causes  the  ram  to 
travel  down  rapidly 
until  it  comes  in  con- 
tact with  the  work 
on  the  table,  after 
which  the  pressure 
on  the  foot  treadle 
controls  the  travel 
of  the  ram  and  also 
the  pressure  applied 
to  the  work.  When 
pressure  on  the 
treadle  is  released  a 
heavy  coil  spring 
causes  the  ram  to 
travel  up  rapidly. 

The  base  of  the 
machine  is  of  box 
type  construction, 
and  is  provided  with 
a  slot  under  the  cen- 
ter of  the  ram  to 
permit  flanged 
shafts  to  be  placed 
on  the  table.  The  top 
of  the  base  fonns 
the  table  and  sup- 
ports the  column, 
which  in  turn  sup- 
ports the  ram  case, 
the  column  being  of 
triangular  section, 
heavily  ribbed  to 
withstand  torsional 
strains.  Tie  bolts 
fasten  the  table,  col- 
umn and  ram  case 
together  in  one  unit. 
The  ram  case  is 
ribbed  and  trussed, 
as  it  is  the  opposite  member  of  the  table  to  take  the 
ram  thrust.  The  worm  and  worm  wheel  of  the  drive 
and  the  nut  and  friction  band  of  the  thrust  mechanism 
are  entirely  inclosed. 

The  ram  is  of  0.50  carbon  high-manganese  chrome 
alloy  steel,  having  a  tensile  strength  of  135,000  lb.  It 
has  a  quadruple  thread  of  coarse  pitch,  which  is  in- 
tended to  assure  ample  strength  of  section.  The  nose 
of  the  ram  is  equipped  with  a  hardened  steel  thrust  cap 
and  a  special  nose  piece  is  provided  so  that  a  variety  of 
form  tools  may  be  used. 

The  rotation  of  the  ram  is  obtained  by  a  steel  worm 
driving  a  phosphor-bronze  worm  gear,  which  is  in  turn 
secured  to  a  long  steel  sleeve  carrying  the  two  keys 
that  fit  splines  in  the  ram.  This  driving  mechanism  is 
inclosed  in  a  grease  case.  The  thrust  of  the  ram  is 
taken  on  an  oversized  ball  bearing.  The  foot  treadle, 
through  levers,  is  connected  to  a  band  brake,  pressure 
on  the  treadle  bringing  friction  to  bear  on  the  brake 
drum,  arresting  the  rotation  of  the  drum  and  causing 
downward  motion  of  the  ram.  When  the  ram  comes  in 
contact  with  the  work,  the  pressure  on  the  band  brake 
regulates  the  slippage  of  the  drum  and  directly  governs 
the  pressure  of  the  ram. 

On  both  sizes  the  maximum  distance  from  the  nose 
of  the  ram  to  the  table  is  20  in.;  the  stroke  of  the  ram 
18  in.,  and  distance  from  table  to  the  floor,  30  in.  The 
diameter  of  the  ram  is  2%  in.  and  3  in.,  and  the  dis- 


tance from  the  center  of  the  ram  to  the  face  of  the 
column  8%  in.  and  11  in.  in  the  smaller  and  larger 
machines  respectively.  The  base  of  the  smaller  machine 
is  22  X  40  in.,  the  height,  11514  in.,  and  the  net  weight 
.'JOOO  lb.  The  same  dimensions  of  the  larger  machine 
are  30  x  52  in.,  123y2  in.  and  5000  lb.  net. 


Power  Press  in  Wliich  Speed  ot 
Operation  and  Ease  with  Which 
Power  Is  Applied  Are  Features. 
Pressure  on  the  foot  pedal 
causes  the  ram  to  travel  down 
rapidly.  After  coming  in  con- 
tact with  tlie  work  the  foot 
pedal  controls  travel  of  ram  and 
pres.sure   applied   to   work 


Cryslalli/alion     Effect    on     Galvanized    Iron 
Sheets 

Manufacturers  of  galvanized  iron  and  steel  goods, 
specially  corrugated  sheets  in  which  it  is  desired  to 
obtain  the  best  appearance,  have  always  sought  to  pro- 
duce a  zinc  covered  surface  having  large  characteristic 
spangles.  Failure  to  do  this  is  a  frequently  recurring 
source  of  trouble  and  loss.  The  absence  of,  or  the 
production  of,  only  small  spangles  has  been  attributed 
to  many  causes.  The  quality  of  the  steel,  either  the 
presence  of  sulphides  and  other  non-metallic  inclusions, 
or  its  condition  produced  by  rolling  and  subsequent 
treatment,  the  pickling,  either  caused  by  impurities  in 
the  acid,  by  the  occlusion  of  gas  by  the  metal,  the  tem- 
perature of  the  bath  and  the  purity  of  the  zinc,  have 
all  been  blamed  for  the  failures. 

A  paper  by  J.  D.  Hannah  and  E.  L.  Rhead,  pre- 
sented before  the  Institute  of  Metals  in  September  in 
Manchester,  England,  gives  an  account  of  a  research 
to  ascertain  the  real  causes.  Little  assistance,  say 
the  authors,  can  be  obtained  from  literature  on  the 
subject. 

The  research  shows  that  the  metal — iron  or  steel — 
has  practically  no  influence  on  the  result  if  the  tem- 
peratures are  satisfactorily  maintained.  After  the 
conditions  of  good  work  had  been  established,  samples 
of  both  good  and  bad  sheet  from  which  the  zinc  had 
been  stripped,  gave  equally  good  results.  It  was  shown 
that  pure  zinc  did  not  yield  the  desired  large  spangles 
and  that  too  high  a  temperature  interfered  by  produc- 
ing large  quantities  of  a  zinc  iron  compound  which 
crystallized  in  needles  on  the  metal  and  interfered  with 
the  development  of  the  spangle.  The  presence  of  tin 
or  aluminum — contrary  to  expectation  and  as  commonly 
stated — did  not  produce  the  desired  result,  but  the  ad- 
dition  of  lead  did  so  immediately. 

Judging  from  the  known  relationships  between  zinc 
and  lead  the  authors  argued  that  the  separation  of  the 
impure  zinc  forming  the  layer  on  the  metal  sheet  into 
conjugate  solutions — lead  rich  and  zinc  rich — at  the 
dipping  temperature,  and  the  method  of  subsequent 
crystallization,  were  the  causes  of  the  eff'ects  obtained. 
That  this  occurred  was  proved  by  the  analysis  of  dif- 
ferent types  of  spangle  occurring  on  the  same  sheet, 
and  by  the  observed  differences  in  the  rate  of  attack 
of  diff'erent  spangles  forming  the  coating.  The  sepa- 
ration is  attributed  to  the  difference  in  the  surface 
tensions  of  the  two  solutions.  That  such  differences 
exist  was  proved  by  experiment. 

Proof  of  the  hypothesis  is  furnished  by  the  fact 
that  bismuth,  the  only  common  metal  that  resembles 
lead,  more  or  less,  in  its  relations  with  zinc,  produces 
similar  effects.  The  temperature  at  which  good  results 
can  be  obtained  is  limited  by  the  tendency  to  form  ex- 
cessive amounts  of  the  iron  zinc  compound  previously 
referred  to,  and  the  time  occupied  in  dipping  and 
cooling. 


Foundry  and  Machine  Shop  Labor 

Reports  to  the  Department  of  Labor  covering  351 
foundries  and  429  machine  shops,  and  covering  32,166 
employees  in  the  foundries  and  58,914  in  the  machine 
shops,  give  average  full  time  hours  per  week  as  52.4  for 
men  and  boys  in  foundries,  50.8  in  machine  shops,  and 
49.2  for  women  in  both  foundries  and  machine  shops. 
The  average  hourly  earnings  in  foundries  amounted  to 
55.9c.  for  men  and  boys  and  40.4c.  for  women.  In  ma- 
chine shops  these  figures  wei-e  respectively  55.6c.  and 
36.6c.  The  average  full  time  earnings  per  week  in 
foundries  are  given  as  $29.29  for  men  and  boys  and 
$19.92  for  women.  For  machine  shops  the  figures  are 
$28.24  for  men  and  boys  and  $17.97  for  women. 


First  Japanese  Buying  Activity  Appears 

Demand  for  Gas  Pipe  arid  Sheets — Incjuiries  for  Cast  Iron 

Pipe,  Nails,  Light  Rails  and  Wire — Several  Hundred 

Motor  Trucks  Bought 


New  York,  Oct.  23. — A  genuine  buying  movement 
by  Japan  seems  to  have  started  in  the  past  week,  but 
it  is  questioned  in  some  quarters  whether  it  will  con- 
tinue, or,  when  immediate  needs  have  been  satisfied, 
there'  will  follow  a  brief  period  of  quiet,  preceding  the 
purchase  of  needs  for  more  permanent  construction. 
The  present  activity,  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  is 
confined  to  purchases  by  warehouses  in  Osaka,  Kobe 
and  other  cities,  whose  stocks  have  been  reduced  by 
recent  heavy  demand  for  emergency  material. 

In  addition  to  these  purchases  there  are  a  few  in- 
quiries for  light  rails  and  a  heavy  demand  for  gas 
pipe.  The  inquiry  of  the  Imperial  Government  issued 
through  the  Japanese  Embassy  at  Washington  and 
disseminated  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Com- 
merce has  been  considerably  curtailed,  according  to 
Japanese  officials  and  may  not  exceed  20,000  to  25,000 
tons  of  material,  compared  with  an  original  estimate 
of  60,000  tons.  Some  confusion  apparently  prevails 
over  this  tonnage  and  the  method  that  will  be  pursued 
in  placing  it.  Imperial  Government  representatives  in 
the  United  States  are  now  conferring  on  plans  for 
awarding  this  business  and  whether  to  deal  directly 
with  makers  or  through  Japanese  export  and  import 
houses,  the  usual  procedure. 

Emergency  Material  Predominates 
Inquiries  now  in  the  market  from  Japan  include 
black  sheets  of  Nos.  28,  30  and  31  gage,  large  tonnages 
of  gas  pipe,  wire  nails,  plain  and  galvanized  wire,  motor 
trucks,  etc.  Concurrent  with  the  revival  of  Japanese 
trade,  the  Chinese  markets  are  exhibiting  renewed  life, 
although  on  a  much  smaller  scale  than  in  Japan.  Chi- 
nese merchants  are  actively  inquiring  for  wire  shorts 
and  second-hand  materials,  but  exporters  report  only 
small  tonnages  available.  Particularly  in  the  East  it  is 
difficult  to  obtain  anything  like  sufficient  second-hand 
plates,  sheet  bar  crop  ends  and  plate  cuttings,  all  of 
which  are  popular  with  Chinese  buyers.  A  few  inquiries 
have  been  received  for  crates  of  galvanized  sheets  and  a 
general  interest  in  other  materials  is  more  apparent 
today  than  for  some  time  past. 

Heavy  Buying  of  Black  Sheets  and  Pipe 
From  Japanese  purchasers  inquiries  for  black  sheets 
have  reached  fairly  large  proportions,  ranging  in  size 
from  as  small  as  50  ton  lots  up  to  1000  tons  to  an  in- 
quiry, British  sellers,  it  is  reported,  are  unable  to  offer 
delivery  until  well  into  next  year.  Actual  business 
booked  in  black  sheets  in  the  past  week  to  ten  days  has 
undoubtedly  been  large.  One  export  house  reports  a 
total  of  3000  tons  of  various  light  gages  placed  with 
American  mills,  another  a  total  of  4000  tons,  another 
about  1500  to  2000  tons  and  another  about  2500  tons. 
Demand  for  gas  pipe  is  also  reported  to  have  been 
heavy  and  a  large  export  interest  is  said  to  have 
booked  several  thousand  tons  in  the  past  week.  One 
company's  export  department  reports  heavy  bookings 
of  various  domestic  sizes  of  gas  tubing  and  there  are 
inquiries  current  for  about  1,000,000  ft.  in  one  instance 
and  about  500,000  ft.  in  another.  There  is  also  prospect 
of  a  demand  for  cast-iron  pipe,  evidenced  by  a  recent 
inquiry  in  the  New  York  market  for  2000  tons  of  10-in. 
to  24-in.  water  pipe. 

Inquiries  for  light  rails  are  numerous  and  some  busi- 
ness has  been  placed.  Among  the  tonnages  under  in- 
quiry is  25  miles  of  60-lb.  rails,  another  for  26  miles  f.f 
20-lb.  and  a  recent  purchase  was  made  by  the  Nagoya 
Railroad,  which  placed  15  miles  of  60-lb.  rails  with  an 
American  mill  through  an  exporter  in  New  York.  Re- 
port of  the  award  of  the  93-lb.  and  122-lb.  rails  for 
Kobe  municipality,  bids  on  which  were  opened  Oct.  15, 
has  not  yet  been  received. 


Considerable  activity  has  taken  place  in  purchases 
of  motor  trucks  through  official  sources,  probably  about 
300  trucks  having  been  bought  thus  far.  Included  among 
the  sellers  are  Mitsui  &  Co.,  50  trucks;  Takata  &  Co., 
60;  Mitsubishi  Shoji  Kaisha,  50,  and  Kongo-Shoki  Co., 
50.  It  is  reported  that  about  100  more  are  to  be  bought. 
Some  tin  plate  has  been  placed  with  American  mills 
by  exporters  in  the  past  week  and  bids  are  being  sub- 
mitted on  numerous  small  and  large  tonnages  of  wire 
nails  and  wire. 

Structural  Steel  Bought 

Apparently  some  of  the  buying  of  heavy  structural 
steel  may  not  be  as  long  delayed  as  was  at  first  be- 
lieved. Among  recent  orders  booked  by  export  houses 
was  800  tons  of  heavy  beams  taken  by  Takata  &  Co. 
for  Kure  arsenal  of  the  Imperial  Government.  The 
arsenal,  which  is  near  Hiroshima,  about  150  miles  south 
of  Osaka,  was  far  from  the  devastated  area,  but  the 
present  purchase,  it  is  believed,  is  for  the  erection  of 
an  additional  building.  It  is  reported  that  the  govern- 
ment has  a  tool  list  for  this  arsenal  in  preparation, 
which  will  include  upward  of  100  machines.  Another 
machine  tool  inquiry  is  reported  that  includes  a  large 
number  of  lathes.  Neither  of  these  lists  can  be  con- 
firmed. 

Reconstruction  Will  Be  Extended 

"It  is  estimated  in  Tokio  that  the  rebuilding  of  the 
devastated  area  of  Japan  will  be  extended  over  a  period 
of  five  to  seven  years,"  says  Commercial  Attache  James 
F.  Abbott  in  a  recent  communication.  "The  full  em- 
ployment of  labor  during  that  period,  it  is  believed, 
will  cause  gi-eat  prosperity  throughout  the  Empire. 
Plans  and  specifications  for  the  rebuilding  of  the  af- 
fected area  are  being  drawn  up  at  present  by  the 
capital  restoration  board  and  it  is  expected  that  they 
will  be  completed  in  time  to  be  submitted  to  the  Diet 
when  it  convenes  on  Nov.  10. 

"The  shipbuilders  and  electrical  industries  were  seri- 
ously damaged  by  the  earthquake  and  the  demand  for 
electrical  equipment  is  heavy  at  present.  It  is  stated 
that  the  Government  will  probably  make  direct  pur- 
chases of  lumber  and  steel  products  in  the  United 
States. 

"It  is  reported  that  considerable  profiteering  is  go- 
ing on,  especially  at  Kobe,  in  spite  of  strict  measures 
adopted  by  the  Government  to  prevent  such  action. 
The  Tokio  Chamber  of  Commerce  estimates  an  increase 
of  12  per  cent  in  the  average  retail  prices  of  44  repre- 
sentative commodities,  as  compared  with  Sept.  1,  while 
they  are  5.6  per  cent  greater  than  on  Oct,  16  of  last 
year. 

Yokohama  Again  Active  as  Port 

"As  a  result  of  the  heavy  demand  for  shipping  in 
transporting  reconstruction  materials,  charter  rates  have 
advanced  considerably,  especially  on  lumber  shipments. 
Yokohama  is  now  handling  import  and  export  cargo 
in  considerable  quantities,  and  it  is  expected  that  it  will 
resume  its  importance  as  a  shipping  port.  The  docks 
and  warehouse  at  Kobe  are  reported  to  be  somewhat 
congested  as  a  result  of  cargoes  being  diverted  there 
from  Yokohama."  • 


The  General  Commercial  Co.  of  China,  9  Hankow 
Road,  Shanghai,  China,  importer  of  iron  and  steel 
products,  such  as  mild  steel  bars,  galvanized  and  black 
sheets,  plates,  tin  plate  and  copper,  is  desirous  of  ob- 
taining the  connection  of  an  American  exporter  as  a 
buying  agent. 
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JAPAN  AFTER  THE  EARTHQUAKE 

Total   Loss   IMaced    at   $915,()()(),(Mt() -Mostly    liasy 
to  Roplarc  ill  Kind 

III  a  review  of  the  Japanese  losses  and  conditions  of 
restoration  made  by  the  Far  Eastern  Division  of  the 
Department  of  Commeree,  the  wealth  of  Japan  is  esti- 
mated at  98,846  millions  of  yen,  of  which  the  four  prov- 
inces affected  by  the  disaster  accounted  for  14,107  mil- 
lions. Apportioning  the  loss  by  percentages  of  different 
types  of  property,  varying  from  60  per  cent  of  the 
buildings,  furniture,  machinery,  etc.,  in  those  four  prov- 
inces to  0.1  per  cent  of  the  land,  the  total  loss  is  placed 
at  13  per  cent  of  the  wealth  of  the  four  provinces  or  1.9 
per  cent  of  the  wealth  of  Japan.  The  figure  is  given 
as  1865  millions  of  yen  or  $915,000,000. 

Many  of  the  items  are  regarded  as  capable  of  easy 
reproduction,  with  a  minimum  expenditure  for  raw  ma- 
terial, but  considerable  expenditure  of  Japanese  effort. 
This  includes  the  buildings,  furniture,  agricultural 
products,  and  many  other  items,  aggregating  1461  mil- 
lions, or  approximately  80  per  cent  of  the  losses. 

The  study  points  out  the  fact  that  building  construc- 
tion in  Japan  is  greatly  cheaper  than  in  the  United 
States,  because  of  the  light  construction  of  the  build- 
ings and  the  small  amount  of  material  going  into  them. 
No  lath  is  used  and  the  lumber  is  much  less  heavy  than 
in  American  buildings,  because  of  there  being  only  one 
or  two  stories  in  most  cases.  The  sliding  panels  form- 
ing partitions  and  in  some  cases  exterior  walls  have 
merely  a  framework  of  wood,  while  the  rest  is  Japanese 


pajK-r.  Similarly,  with  regard  to  furniture;  many 
Japanese  rooms  contain  no  furniture  of  a  structural 
type.  There  arc  no  beds,  practically  no  tables,  very 
few  chairs  and  other  pieces  of  furniture  indispensable 
in  our  homes. 

Japan's  capacity  to  finance  rebuilding  may  be  gaged 
by  the  fact  that  the  deposits  in  postal  savings  banks  a 
month  before  the  disaster  amounted  to  $550,000,000. 
The  internal  debt  of  the  Government  in  1920  was  about 
$741,000,000,  while  the  external  debt  was  approximately 
$655,000,000.  In  addition  to  the  savings  banks,  large 
amounts  of  Government  bonds  are  held  by  Japanese  in- 
dividuals, the  total,  as  shown  above,  exceeding  the  ex- 
ternal debt  of  the  country.  The  banking  system  is  said 
to  be  so  well  organized  that  little  difficulty  need  be  ap- 
prehended. 

As  concrete  and  steel  buildings  proved  structurally 
sound  against  the  earthquake,  and  will  probably  in  the 
future  carry  a  much  lower  insurance  rate  than  other 
types  of  construction,  there  is  every  possibility  that  the 
larger  factories  and  office  buildings  vpill  be  so  built. 
Japan  produces  Portland  cement  in  exportable  quanti- 
ties and  imports  practically  none.  The  production  in 
1921  amounted  to  7,686,136  bbl'.  In  steel,  however, 
Japan  imports  heavily,  particularly  from  the  United 
States. 

Agricultural  crops,  particularly  rice,  silk,  barley, 
wheat,  fruits  and  other  foods,  totalled  nearly  $2,000,- 
000,000  in  1921,  these  having  been  untouched  by  the 
disaster,  and  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  amount  of  a 
single  year's  product  in  agriculture  exceeds  the  total 
estimated  loss  by  the  earthquake  and  fire. 


BELGIAN  TRADE   QUIET 

Business  Affected  by  Exchange  Fluctuation — Pig 
Iron  Weaker — Price  Tendency  General- 
ly Downward 

Brussfls,  Belgium,  Oct.  12. — The  variation  of  ex- 
change rates,  of  the  pound  sterling  in  particular,  is 
causing  much  difficulty  in  trading.  More  than  ever 
attention  is  turned  to  the  stock  exchange.  Last  Wednes- 
day, Oct.  10,  the  rates  continued  unchanged,  but 
business  was  quiet  with  a  weaker  price  tendency  than 
in  the  preceding  week.  Numerous  works  are  making 
offers  of  material  for  early  delivery.  Some  lines  of 
business  are  completely  paralyzed  by  exchange  rates 
as  some  of  the  prices  quoted  are  higher  than  the  parity 
of  the  pound. 

Pig  Iron. — The  tendency  is  toward  lower  prices, 
particularly  in  basic  grades  for  which  the  current  quo- 
tation is  from  410  to  420  fr.  British  traders,  however, 
will  not  contract  at  more  than  400  fr.  This  weakness 
is  attributed  to  the  news  that  some  of  the  Lorraine  and 
Luxemburg  blast  furnaces  are  soon  to  be  blown  in. 
Satisfactory  demand  is  reported  in  casting  pig  iron, 
and  prices  are  fairly  well  maintained  at  450  to  460  fr., 
delivered  or  f.o.b.  Antwerp. 

Semi-Finished  Steel. — The  market  is  unstable  and 
between  various  mills  prices  differ  from  75  to  100  fr., 
according  to  activity.  The  Hadir  Society  (Luxemburg- 
Differdanze)  has  made  important  concessions  on  prices 
in  order  to  book  orders  totaling  about  90,000  tons.  But 
generally  prices  show  a  marked  upward  tendency.  Cur- 
rent quotations  are  about  as  follows: 

Fr. 
Per  Metric  Ton 

Ingots     510  to  530 

Blooms     540  to  560 

Billets    670  to  590 

Largets    600  to  610 

Finished  Material. — Prices  are  unchanged  with  a 
slight  tendency  to  weakness.  Plants  with  the  best 
backlog  have  only  work  left  for  about  two  months. 
The  following  prices  per  metric  ton  are  current: 

Bars    and    angles 720  to  725 

Beams    685  to  690 

Rods    900 

Hoops,  base    975 

Sheets. — Very  little  activity  is  noted  and  less  firm- 
ness in  prices  than  during  the  previous  week.     Prices 


are  as  follows,  per  metric  ton  for  basic  material;  open- 
hearth  25  fr.  per  ton  higher: 

Fr. 

5  mm.  and  heavier 750  to     760 

3  mm 800  to     820 

2   mm 850  to     875 

1.50  mm 950  to     975 

1   mm 1,150  to  1,175 

0.5   mm 1,325  to  1,350 

Furnaces  in  Blast 

Of  56  furnaces  existing  Oct.  1,  41  were  in  blast,  3 
out,  12  under  construction  or  repair,  showing  no  change 
from  September.  On  Oct.  1,  1913,  of  58  furnaces  exist- 
ing 50  were  in  blast  and  8  out.  The  production  for 
August  is  estimated  at  about  215,000  tons. 


Krupp  Interest  in  Mexico  Denied 

Paris,  France,  Oct.  12. — Published  reports  both  in 
the  United  States  and  in  Europe  that  the  Krupp  works 
of  Germany  were  endeavoring  to  secure  control  of  the 
Monterey  Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  located  about  100  miles 
below  the  United  States-Mexican  frontier,  are  de- 
clared to  me  by  the  Krupp  firm  to  have  no  trace  of 
foundation.  The  reports  date  back  as  far  as  March 
of  last  year  when  a  Mexican  newspaper  published  the 
rumor.  Now  the  statement  appears  in  a  Washington 
dispatch  to  a  metropolitan  journal,  and  this  last  report 
alleges  that  the  Krupp  objective  is  invasion  of  the 
South  American  market  with  cut  price  steel  products. 
The  Washington  dispatch  declares  that  the  develop- 
ments are  being  watched  with  the  closest  scrutiny  by 
the  Government  and  that  developments  indicate  that 
the  negotiations  have  been  virtually  closed  by  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Krupps. 

I  personally  turned  over  this  last  published  state- 
ment to  the  Krupp  directorate  and,  after  making  a 
written  denial  of  any  truth  in  the  report,  that  firm 
added:  "We  are  far  too  much  engaged  in  overcoming 
the  difficulties  in  our  own  district  to  entertain  such  ex- 
travagant plans  as  are  imputed  to  us." 

It  has  become  somewhat  a  fashion  of  late  to  make  a 
bogey  of  the  name  of  Krupp,  and  I  gather  that  this  is 
not  appreciated  at  these  works.  One  English  paper 
has  become  more  or  less  notorious  by  its  cock-and-bull 
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stories  as  to  Krupp  expansion  and  I  would  therefore 
counsel  reserve  whenever  one  reads  of  Krupp  purposes 
and  intentions.  My  own  observations  based  on  recent 
inspections  at  the  Essen  plant  leave  no  doubt  in  my 
mind  that  the  Krupp  directorate  has  got  its  hands  full 
to  hold  together  that  which  it  has  without  casting 
about  for  new  fields  to  exploit. 

Capt.  Godfrey  L.  Garden. 


French  Mines  Being  Restored  Rapidly 

Remarkable  progress  has  been  made  in  reconstruct- 
ing the  French  mining  industry,  systematically  de- 
stroyed by  the  invading  Germans,  according  to  George 
S.  Rice,  chief  mining  engineer  of  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Mines,  who  has  just  completed  a  prolonged 
study  of  conditions  in  France,  Great  Britain,  Belgium, 
Germany,  Poland  and  Czechoslovakia.  As  a  result  of 
the  splendid  engineering  skill  in  restoration,  some  of 
the  finest  coal-mining  plants 


the   world  have  been 


constructed  in  the  north  of  France.  Thousands  of 
miners'  houses  have  been  built,  replacing  those  de- 
stroyed. These  houses  are  attractive  and  most  of  them 
have  gardens  redeemed  from  trenched  and  blasted 
ground.  Such  attention  has  been  paid  to  welfare  pro- 
jects that  the  miners  of  northern  France  are  better 
housed  than  miners  elsewhere. 

Underground,  the  mines  have  been  recovered  to  such 
an  extent  that  they  are  producing  about  70  per  cent 
of  the  normal  coal  output.  When  all  of  the  water  has 
been  pumped  out,  the  coal  production  of  northern 
France  will  be  greatly  increased  over  pre-war.  In- 
genious cementation  methods  have  been  employed  in 
restoring  mine  shafts  in  which  the  iron  linings  had 
been  blasted  to  admit  water,  which  flooded  the  mine. 

Novel  methods  for  obtaining  petroleum,  involving 
the  mining  of  oil  sands  and  their  subsequent  treatment 
at  the  surface,  were  observed  by  Mr.  Rice  in  Alsace 
and  near  Hanover.  This  makes  possible  a  greater  re- 
covery of  the  petroleum,  two-thirds  of  which,  it  is  esti- 
mated, is  left  in  the  ground  after  ordinary  extraction 
by  wells. 


BUSINESS  TREND  DOWNWARD 

Survey    of    National    Association    of    Purchasing 
Agents  Shows  Drop  in  October 

The  momentum  in  business  gained  during  August 
was  lost  in  September,  with  indications  that  there  will 
be  no  gain  in  October,  according  to  the  monthly  survey 
of  the  National  Association  of  Purchasing  Agents. 
This  survey,  which  is  directed  to  consumers  of  Indus- 
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trial  coal  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  shows  that 
business  taken  as  a  whole  fell  off  7.13  per  cent  in  Sep- 
tember as  compared  with  August.  For  August  an  in- 
crease of  9.87  per  cent  over  July  was  recorded. 

"Indications  were  at  that  time  that  an  upward 
swing  in  business  was  well  under  way,"  says  the  re- 
port. "The  contrary  has,  however,  proved  to  be  the 
case,  due  to  the  sudden  turn  and  dropping  off  of  some 
lines  of  business. 

"Of  the  total  number  of  I'eports  received  from  in- 
dustrial coal  consumers  for  the  month  of  September, 
37  per  cent  indicated  increase  in  business,  22  per  cent 
remained  stationary  and  41  per  cent  showed  decreases, 


as  compared  with  the  preceding  month.  These  per- 
centages do  not  indicate  improvement  for  October,  as 
they  show  the  business  trend  to  be  downward. 

"The  lines  on  the  chart  showing  the  consumption 
and  stocks  of  coal  are  drawn  from  data  supplied  from 
all  parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  by  commer- 
cial consumers  of  coal,  and  represent  all  lines  and 
branches  of  business  and  industry.  The  line  showing 
the  production  of  coal  is  drawn  from  figures  given 
out  by  the  United  States  Geological  Survey. 

"The  chart  includes  both  bituminous  and  anthracite 
coal,  and  covers  the  total  stocks  in  the  hands  of  com- 
mercial consumers,  the  total  tonnage  consumed  and  the 
total  production  by  months.  (Coal  consumed  by  the 
householder  and  his  stocks  are  not  included.) 

Stocks  on  Hand  Net  Tons 

May    1,1923 49.022,000 

June    1,   1923 53,669,000 

July    1,  1923 59,723,000 

Aug.    1,1923 66,937,000 

Sept.   1,   1923 76,480,000 

Oct.     1.   1923 77,620,000 

Consumption  Net  Tons 

Month  ot  April   43.659,000 

Month  of  May     41,532.000 

Month  of  June    39,720,000 

Month  of  July 38,937,000 

Month  of  August    42,750,000 

Month  of  September   39,700,000 

ProcJuction  Net  Tons 

Month  of  April 50,209,000 

Month   of  May 54,735.000 

Month  of  June    54,309,000 

Month  of  July     53,062,000 

MonUi  of  August    57,547,000 

Month  of  September   49.527,000 

(Of  the  September  production  46,620,000  tons  was  soft 
coal  and  2.907,000  tons  hard  coal.) 

"The  figures  shown  for  stocks  and  consumption  are 
estimates,  based  on  monthly  reports  by  consumers. 

"The  stocks  of  hard  and  soft  coal  in  commercial 
consumers'  bins  on  Oct.  1,  were  1,140,000  tons  greater 
than  on  Sept.  1.  Based  on  the  rate  of  consumption  in 
September,  the  stocks  on  Oct.  1  were  sufficient  to  meet 
the  industrial  requirements  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada  for  a  period  of  58%  days  on  the  average. 
Coal  Market  Conditions 
"The  bituminous  market  during  the  month  of  Octo- 
ber continued  soft  and  sluggish,  prices  finding  lower 
levels,  and  it  does  not  look  as  though  prices  could  stif- 
fen any  for  some  time,  as  production  continues  to  ex- 
ceed consumption  by  a  considerable  margin,  and  with 
very  heavy  stocks  in  consumers'  bins,  car  supply  ample 
and  mines  operating  short  time  for  lack  of  orders. 

"The  first  week  of  October  was  marked  with  a  sharp 
decline  in  the  production  of  soft  coal.  The  total  out- 
put is  estimated  at  10,720,000  tons,  a  decrease  of  565,- 
000  tons,  or  5  per  cent.  The  chief  factor  contributing 
to  the  decline  appears  to  have  been  a  further  soften- 
ing of  the  market,  resulting  in  part  from  the  termina- 
tion of  the  strike  of  anthracite  miners." 
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The  Principle  of  Authority 

IN  the  opinion  of  Ferrero,  the  eminent  Italian 
historian  and  philosopher,  the  loss  of  the  recog- 
nition of  the  principle  of  authority  was  one  of  the 
greatest  misfortunes  that  culminated  with  the 
war.  Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  in  a  recent 
address,  expressed  a  similar  thought  in  his  refer- 
ence to  the  way  wherein  now  "men  are  grasping 
at  dictatorship  as  a  substitute  for  democracy  and 
a  relief."  Already  Italy,  Spain  and  Germany  have 
cheerfully  abolished  parliamentary  government 
and  have  welcomed  the  assumption  of  leadership 
by  a  strong  man  who  is  capable  of  telling  the 
people  what  they  must  do  and  enforcing  obedi- 
ence. In  Greece  and  Turkey  there  has  come  about 
what  is  practically  the  same  thing,  though  not  in 
name.  Russia,  also,  reverted  to  this,  but  in  a  per- 
verted way,  which,  of  course,  is  a  great  danger. 
In  English-speaking  countries  democracy,  so- 
called,  has  been  made  practicable  by  the  two-party 
system,  but  even  in  them  we  can  discern  a 
crumbling  of  the  principle  of  authority  in  the 
splitting  of  the  great  parties  in  Great  Britain  and 
the  growth  of  "blocs"  in  the  United  States. 

When  people  trying  to  govern  themselves 
break  up  into  groups  seeking  wilfully  to  have 
their  own  ways,  the  inevitable  result  is  impotence, 
and  if  that  goes  too  far,  as  it  did  in  the  first  Rus- 
sian Republic  and  more  recently  in  Germany, 
there  must  ensue  a  desire  for  something  akin  to  a 
dictatorship  in  order  to  get  anything  done.  We 
are  not  by  any  means  arguing  in  favor  of  such 
an  eventuality,  but  are  merely  pointing  out  what 
is  bound  to  happen.  Italy  seems  to  be  in  the 
process  of  recovery  from  chaos  and  despair 
through  a  beneficent  dictatorship,  but  the  Rus- 
sians passed  from  the  impotence  of  the  Kerensky 
government  to  the  malignant  despotism  of  Lenin. 
The  precarious  position  in  which  the  world  finds 
itself  is  due.  Dr.  Butler  thinks,  to  the  "sea  of 
ignorance"  in  which  humanity  is  immersed  by 
powers  greater  than  itself;  and  as  Ferrero  thinks 
by  the  sacrifice  of  the  principle  of  authority. 

At  the  present  time  the  fate  of  the  whole  Ger- 
man people  is  hanging  in  the  balance.  At  no  time 
since  the  Armistice  has  Germany  earned  its  own 
living.     Its  relatively  small  payments  on  repara- 


tions account  and  its  deficit  in  domestic  economic 
budget  have  been  met  out  of  liquidation  of  the 
residue  of  internationally  negotiable  property  and 
out  of  the  sale  of  German  currency  to  foreign 
speculators.  The  aggregate  of  the  sums  taken 
out  of  foreign  countries  in  the  last  way  is  huge. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  the  American  specula- 
tion in  German  marks  is  measured  by  something 
like  a  billion  dollars.  It  was  when  the  Germans 
came  to  the  end  of  their  rope  in  this  respect, 
toward  the  close  of  1922,  that  they  defaulted  in 
reparation  payments,  which  was  followed  by  the 
French  and  Belgian  occupation  of  the  Ruhr. 

This  situation  in  Germany  is  explained  by  the 
Germans  not  having  been  hard  enough  at  work. 
Numerically  there  has  been  a  high  rate  of  em- 
ployment, but  the  performance  of  work  in  the 
aggregate  has  been  inferior  to  what  it  used  to  be 
in  pre-war  times.  This  has  been  largely 
ascribablo  to  the  shortening  of  working  hours 
as  a  consequence  of  the  statutory  eight-hour 
day  enacted  in  the  new  republic.  It  has  been 
demonstrated  that  the  German  people  cannot  earn 
their  living,  much  less  pay  anjihini^  on  repara- 
tions account,  by  working  only  eight  hours  a  day, 
which  has  proved  to  be  a  diminisher  of  produc- 
tion. 

The  present  political  turmoil  in  Germany 
focuses  upon  this  simple  economic  principle. 
Some  of  the  political  parties  are  so  enamored  of 
the  short  working  day  as  a  benefit  to  the  working 
man  that  they  are  blind  to  the  imminence  of  the 
working  man  starving  to  death  while  enjoying  the 
doctrinal  blessing.  The  industrialists,  who  are 
called  hard  boiled,  are  trying  to  avert  national 
suicide,  which  would  involve  the  innocent  along 
with  the  fools.  Stresemann  has  been  given  dic- 
tatorial powers  by  the  Reichstag  except  with  re- 
spect to  the  eight-hour  day.  The  reservation  as 
to  it  may  be  viewed,  however,  as  a  gesture  for  the 
saving  of  socialistic  faces. 

There  is  the  clear-cut  prospect  that  Stresemann 
will  put  all  Germans  to  work  on  long-day  time  or 
else  that  the  German  people  will  dissolve  in  dis- 
aster. Either  way  it  is  certain  that  Germany  has 
exposed  the  fallacy  of  any  people  shortening  their 
working  hours  and  retaining  their  previous  scale 
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of  living.  Even  in  the  United  States,  which  suf- 
fered least  by  the  war,  this  would  still  be  a  fal- 
lacy. 


Foreign  Trade  Possible 

THE  sudden  swing  in  September  to  a  large  ex- 
cess of  merchandise  exports  over  imports  fur- 
nishes practical  proof  of  what  has  been  urged  on 
theoretical  grounds,  that  a  large  foreign  trade  for 
the  United  States  is  possible  despite  our  tariff  and 
the  depreciated  currencies  of  most  foreign  coun- 
tries. The  point  is  that  business  has  adjusted  it- 
self to  conditions. 

Our  favorable  merchandise  trade  balance  ex- 
ceeded four  billion  dollars  in  1919,  the  calendar 
year  after  the  war,  and  diminished  almost  con- 
tinuously until  it  disappeared  last  March,  in  which 
month  there  was  an  excess  of  imports  of  $56,- 
551,000.  The  excess  of  imports  continued  for  three 
months  more.  July  then  showed  an  export  excess 
of  $15,575,000  and  August  one  of  $35,914,000.  The 
report  for  September  now  shows  $126,000,000  more 
exports  than  imports.  The  change  from  August  to 
September,  amounting  to  $90,000,000,  is  of  more 
importance,  even  though  both  months  showed  ex- 
port excesses,  than  the  mere  change  from  one  side 
to  the  other. 

The  great  increase  in  the  trade  balance  from 
August  to  September  occurred  chiefly  through  ex- 
ports increasing,  though  imports  decreased  some- 
what. 

The  interest  of  the  country  as  a  whole  and  the 
interest  of  individual  business  establishments  are 
not  necessarily  the  same  in  this  matter  of  export 
trade,  although  there  are  many  men  who  would  like 
to  believe  that  they  are.  It  is  not  only  in  the  mat- 
ter of  foreign  trade  that  men  sometimes  strain  a 
point  in  their  preaching.  Employers  will  be  told 
that  they  should  pay  high  wages  because  that  in- 
creases buying  power  and  thus  benefits  all.  On  the 
same  day  workmen  will  be  told  that  they  should  not 
seek  high  wages,  for  that  increases  the  cost  of 
living,  and  is  bad  for  all.  We  are  all  competing, 
but  somehow  we  seem  to  like  to  put  in  the  back- 
ground the  fact  that  there  is  competition.  Each 
employer  wishes  to  keep  down  his  expenses  and 
each  employee  wishes  to  increase  his  income.  That 
is  competition.  In  foreign  trade,  circumstances 
permit  exports,  but  greater  exports  of  one  com- 
modity will  not  encourage  greater  exports  of  other 
commodities — rather  the  reverse. 

The  showing  of  recent  statistics  of  our  foi'eign 
trade  is  that  large  imports  are  possible,  and  still 
larger  exports.  The  new  tariff  has  not  shut  off 
imports.  Imports  in  the  first  nine  months  of  this 
year  were  at  the  rate  of  $3,880,000,000  a  year,  just 
short  of  our  1919  imports,  much  short  of  the  1920 
imports  and  far  in  excess  of  the  imports  in  either 
1921  or  1922. 

Exports  in  the  first  nine  months  of  this  year 
were  at  a  rate  far  below  exports  in  1919,  1920  and 
1921,  but  slightly  above  those  of  1922.  For  the 
nine  months  the  favorable  merchandise  trade  bal- 
ance is  $35,466,000.  It  is  commonly  admitted  that, 
ignoring  our  uncollectible  debts,  we  do  not  need 
any  merchandise  balance  to  break  even.  If  we 
wish  to  invest  capital  in  foreign  countries  mer- 
chandise exports  are  the  means,  just  as  merchan- 


dise imports  are  the  means  if  we  wish  to  collect 
debts. 

Currency  depreciation  in  foreign  countries  may 
have  placed  difficulties  in  the  way  of  our  foreign 
trade,  but  there  have  been  adjustments  whereby  in 
the  case  of  most  countries  there  are  no  barriers. 
The  Federal  Reserve  Board's  computation  of  index 
numbers  for  commodity  prices  in  foreign  coun- 
tries, converted  to  a  gold  basis  by  computing  from 
exchange  rates,  show  156  for  England,  108  for 
France  and  178  for  Japan,  against  159  for  the 
United  States,  1913  being  100  in  all  cases.  Thus 
Japan  is  well  able  to  buy  from  us  and  France  well 
able  to  sell  to  us,  while  in  the  case  of  England  there 
is  as  much  freedom  either  way  as  in  1913. 


Naval  Power  Cut  in  Half 

ADVERTISEMENTS  of  the  Navy  Department 
XV  covering  21  battleships  and  battle  cruisers  to 
be  scrapped,  in  accordance  with  the  Treaty  Limiting 
Naval  Armament,  call  for  sales  extending  from 
Oct.  25  to  Nov.  30. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  designed  displace- 
ment of  these  21  ships,  10  of  which  are  still  on  the 
building  ways,  is  greater  than  the  displacement  of 
the  18  ships  which  the  United  States  is  permitted 
to  retain  under  that  treaty.  The  21  ships  to  be 
sold  aggregates  610,050  tons,  or  an  average  of 
29,050  tons  each.  The  18  ships  to  be  retained  as 
the  backbone  of  the  American  navy  aggregate  525,- 
850  tons,  or  an  average  of  29,214  tons  each. 

The  ships  to  be  sold  would  have  had  a  total 
broadside  fire  amounting  to  292,250  lb.  of  metal  on 
one  discharge,  while  the  ships  retained  can  present 
a  broadside  of  only  268,380  lb.,  or  nearly  10  per 
cent  less.  The  broadside  of  the  ships  being  sold 
represents  the  fire  of  335  guns  against  314  guns 
retained  in  broadside.  Included  among  the  335 
were  no  less  than  104  16-in.  guns — the  most  pow- 
erful weapons  ever  built.  Only  24  16-in.  guns  re- 
main in  our  fleet,  and  these  are  individually  less 
powerful  than  the  ones  discarded,  because  they  are 
shorter  guns. 

Thus  does  the  United  States  set  the  pace  in  re- 
ducing, insofar  as  possession  of  many  powerful 
ships  constitutes  a  menace  to  worlcf  peace,  the 
probability  of  international  conflict. 


The  Wheat  Alarm 

IT  is  difficult  to  grow  excited  over  the  wheat 
situation  when  some  of  the  other  alarms  we 
have  had  in  the  past  are  recalled.  In  May,  1890, 
C.  Wood  Davis  wrote  that  prospects  were  that 
home  requirements  would  absorb  all  our  food 
products  by  the  end  of  the  century,  that  is,  in  a 
decade  from  the  viewpoint  of  a  third  of  a  cen- 
tury  ago. 

In  1898,  before  the  British  Association  at 
Bristol,  Sir  William  Crookes  predicted  a  wheat 
scarcity  for  the  world  and  said  of  the  United 
States:  "It  is  almost  certain  that  within  a  gener- 
ation the  ever  increasing  population  of  the  United 
States  will  consume  all  the  wheat  grown  within 
its  borders  and  will  be  driven  to  import."  Later, 
James  J.  Hill  issued  more  impressive  and  ex- 
tensive warnings. 

Early  in  the  present  century  there  was  a  scare 
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about  the  exhaustion  of  our  iron  ore.  Nearly  half 
the  life  expectancy  assigned  to  the  industry  by 
one  voluminous  magazine  writer  has  already 
elapsed.     We  have  gotten  over  the  scare. 

Wheat  will  take  care  of  itself,  if  there  is  any- 
thing to  take  care  of.  The  wheat  farmers  repre- 
sent only  a  small  part  of  our  agricultural  ac- 
tivity. For  the  country  as  a  whole  there  is  noth- 
ing in  the  wheat  scare,  as  can  be  shown  by  a  very 
simple  computation.  Last  year's  wheat  crop  at 
862,000.000  bushels  and  the  farm  price  of  Oct. 
1,  1922,  of  90.4  cents  made  $780,000,000.  This 
year's  wheat  crop  at  788,000,000  bushels  and  the 
Oct.  1,  1923,  farm  price  of  93.2  cents  makes 
$735,000,000.  The  6  per  cent  decrease  is  not  pre- 
cisely calamitous.  Furthermore,  the  corn  crop, 
at  2,891,000,000   bushels   last  year   at  61.6   cents 


and  3,021,000,000  bushels  at  85.7  cents  this  year, 
increases  from  $1,780,000,000  to  $2,590,000,000. 
The  increase  is  $810,000,000,  or  more  than  the  en- 
tire wheat  value.  That  is,  wheat  could  have  dis- 
appeared entirely  and  the  increase  in  corn  would 
have  more  than  offset  the  loss  which  would  have 
been  involved. 

There  is  nothing  harsh  in  making  this  little 
arithmetical  computation.  Even  if  it  were  granted 
that  the  politicians  who  are  exercised  about  wheat 
really  love  the  wheat  farmer,  no  one  doubts  that 
the  sellers  of  commodities  who  have  expressed 
an  interest  in  wheat  are  really  concerned  chiefly 
with  the  buying  power  of  the  agriculturists.  They 
are  not  particular  whether  the  farmers  get  money 
from  wheat  or  from  corn  so  long  as  they  have 
money  to   spend. 


Further  Refutation  of  the  "2  Per  Cent  65  Per 
Cent"  Claim  as  to  Weakh 


[From  a  review  of  Dr.  Ingalls's  article  by  "Scru- 
tator" in  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Sept.  30.] 

In  the  next  number  of  The  Iron  Age  W.  R.  Ingalls, 
noted  mining  engineer  and  economist,  will  publish  an 
article  effectively  disposing  of  the  formula  that  "2  per 
cent  of  the  population  own  65  per  cent  of  the  wealth 
of  the  United  States."  Mr.  Ingalls  shows  pretty  con- 
clusively that  they  cannot  own  more  than  30  per  cent 
of  the  nation's  physical  wealth. 

Readers  of  this  column  will  recall  that  this  formula, 
which  some  of  our  "progressives"  have  recently  dragged 
from  library  shelves  to  the  hustings,  was  discussed  here 
and  the  opinion  expressed  that  it  would  not  hold  water. 

The  writer  used  census  figures  as  to  the  ownership 
of  farms  and  urban  homes,  the  known  figures  as  to 
the  ownership  of  bank  deposits,  insurance  policies  and 
corporation  securities,  and  pointed  out  that  the  char- 
acter of  other  property  such  as  automobiles,  furniture 
and  clothing,  indicated  its  widespread  ownership. 

The  "2  per  cent,  65  per  cent"  formula  was  derived 
from  probate  court  statistics.  Only  this  week  the 
writer  has  received  from  ■  an  Iowa  attorney  a  most 
crushing  refutation  of  the  whole  theory  of  determining 
the  distribution  of  wealth  by  such  methods,  and  also  an 
acknowledgment  from  one  of  the  authors  of  the  for- 
mula, that  he  is  of  a  different  opinion  now.  .  .  . 
Mr.  Ingalls's  paper,  which  is  a  most  careful  exten- 
sion of  the  analysis  essayed  in  this  column,  with  an 
entirely  different  angle  of  approach  in  addition,  ought 
to  set  the  "2  per  cent  own  65  per  cent"  slogan  to  rest, 
but  it  will  not.  Like  the  myth  of  the  25,000  "war  mil- 
lionaires" it  has  become  a  legend  and  therefore  im- 
mortal. 


The  Service  of  Wealth  to  Society 


The  claim  that  2  per  cent  of  the  people  of  the 
I'nited  States  own  65  per  cent  of  the  wealth  has  been 
thoroughly  refuted  by  Dr.  W.  R.  Ingalls  in  a  well  writ- 
ten article  in  The  Ikon  Age  of  Oct.  4.  Those  who  are 
at  all  acquainted  with  Dr.  Ingalls's  methods  in  compil- 
ing and  analyzing  statistics  as,  for  instance,  in  his 
scholarly  work,  "Wealth  and  Income  of  the  American 
People,"  will  have  no  hesitancy  in  accepting  his  con- 
clusion that  the  claim  of  2  per  cent  of  the  people  own- 
ing 05  per  cent  of  the  wealth  is  wide  of  the  mark. 
.  .  .  When  this  subject  is  under  discussion  there 
is  another  thought  that  should  be  contributed.  Those 
who  make  this  claim  of  2  per  cent  owning  65  per  cent 
make  the  claim  purely  because  they  infer  that  this  is 
all  wrong.    Probably  they  would  claim  it  to  be  more  or 


less  wrong  for  2  per  cent  to  own  20  per  cent  or  indeed 
any  more  than   2  per  cent. 

Any  one  who  is  disposed  to  think  at  all  on  this  sub- 
ject should  read  carefully  a  little  book  that  has  been 
widely  circulated  in  the  past  few  years:  "The  Things 
that  are  Caesar's;  a  Defense  of  Wealth"  by  Guy  Mor- 
rison Walker.  With  great  clearness  the  point  is 
brought  out  that  much  of  the  so-called  "wealth"  is  the 
tools  of  workmen.  As  wealth  increases  workmen  have 
better  tools  and  can  produce  more.  They,  and  society 
at  large,  profit  by  this. 

As  wealth  in  the  United  States  has  increased,  a 
week's  wages  has  been  able  to  buy  more  and  more. 

The  main  thing  is  that  the  wealth  exists  and  per- 
forms service  for  society.  It  is  a  detail  who  owns  it. 
Some  of  it  is  owned  by  those  who  have  created  it.  To 
unscramble  the  wealth,  to  return  machinery  into  iron 
ore  in  the  ground,  wood  work  to  trees  in  the  forest,  and 
so  on,  would  simply  set  us  back  to  where  we  used  to  be, 
when  men  worked  from  dawn  to  dusk  and  got  no  more 
than  a  bare  existence  out  of  it. 

To  grab  the  wealth  and  distribute  it  would  do  an 
equal  injustice  to  those  from  whom  it  was  taken  and 
those  to  whom  it  was  given.  It  is  idle  to  say  that  it 
was  the  workmen  who  created  the  wealth.  The  owners 
of  coal  land  might  as  well  say  it  as  they,  for  the  power 
derived  from  coal  has  had  much  to  do  with  the  ci-eation 
of  all  the  wealth  there  is  today  in  the  United  States. 

Public  Control  of  Many  Forms  of  Wealth 

[From  the  leading-  editorial  in  the  New  Yorl<  Herald,  Oct.  15.3 
"Two  per  cent  of  the  people,"  announced  Magnus 
.Johnson  shortly  after  his  election  to  the  United  States 
Senate,  "own  65  per  cent  of  the  wealth  of  the  country." 
He  stated  it  as  an  awful  fact,  portending  revolution 
if  conditions  were  not  changed.  Magnus  apparently 
took  this  figure  on  faith  from  his  friends  LaFollette 
and  Brookhart  and  Frear.  It  has  become  one  of  the 
major  articles  in  the  orthodox  radical  credo.  But 
where  did  the  figure  originate,  and  what  is  its  truth? 
It  was  this  last  question  that  started  Dr.  W.  R.  In- 
galls, author  of  the  "Wealth  and  Income  of  the  Amer- 
ican People,"  on  a  quest,  the  results  of  which  appear  in 
the  Oct.  4  issue  of  The  Iron  Age. 

.  .  .  It  is  of  course  important  to  keep  in  mind 
that  the  question  of  how  the  legal  title  to  the  nation's 
wealth  is  distributed  is  not  the  same  as  the  question  of 
how  the  benefits  of  this  wealth  are  distributed.  The 
richest  man  is  limited  in  his  personal  consumption.  He 
can  only  wear  a  limited  amount  of  clothes  and  eat  a 
limited  amount  of  food.  When  he  reinvests  his  surplus 
it  is  devoted  to  social  uses;  it  gives  increased  employ- 
ment, builds  more  factories,  increases  the  world's  sup- 
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ply  of  KouJs-  Olio  does  not  have  to  be  a  stockholder  in 
the  railroads  to  ride  on  them  or  to  ship  n'oods  on  them. 
One  does  not  have  to  own  the  theater  in  which  one  is 
amused.  To  And  what  an  immense  percentage  of  the 
people  enjoy  the  wealth  of  the  country  one  does  not 
have  to  resoi-t  to  statistics.  One  has  merely  to  look 
around. 

There  is  another  aspect  of  this  subject  which  should 
never  be  lost  to  sight.  It  has  to  do  with  control  over 
the  developed  resources  of  the  country  as  opposed  to 
the  ownership  of  legal  title  to  them.    All  the  great  pub- 


lic utilities  of  the  land  now  in  private  ownership — rail- 
roads, electric  light  and  gas  works,  street  railroads  and 
the  like — are  under  rigid  public  supervision,  which  in 
many  cases  gives  to  the  people  through  public  officials 
far  greater  control  over  their  operation  and  manage- 
ment than  is  possessed  by  the  holders  of  their  stocks 
and  bonds.  Manufacturers  and  the  proprietors  of  nu- 
merous businesses  are  in  the  same  general  way  re- 
stricted as  to  the  uses  to  which  their  property  shall  be 
put  and  the  manner  in  which  their  affairs  shall  be  con- 
ducted. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


The  Wealth  of  the  Rich 

To  the  Editor:  In  The  Iron  Age  of  Oct.  11  Prank 
J.  Llewellyn  contributes  a  thoughtful  comment  upen 
the  editorial  referring  to  my  article  in  The  Iron  Age 
of  Oct.  4.  Mr.  Llewellyn  fears  that  my  article,  which 
in  terms  of  high  compliment  he  says  robs  the  subject 
of  all  manner  of  doubt,  may  be  employed  as  furnishing 
the  final  proof  of  the  claims  of  those  who  waiit  to  "soak 
the  rich."  In  other  words,  he  considers  that  the  dif- 
ference between  the  true  and  fallacious  percentages  of 
the  concentration  of  wealth  is  only  one  of  degree. 

Let  it  be  so.  The  prime  thing  in  our  present  state 
of  affairs  is  the  establishment  of  facts.  Every  one 
will  agree  that  it  is  better  to  discuss  things  that  are 
so  than  conjectures  that  are  not.  Facts,  whether  they 
be  of  engineering  or  economics,  of  the  affairs  of  a 
single  family  or  those  of  27%  million  in  the  aggregate, 
are  often  capable  of  different  interpretations,  and  dif- 
ferent persons  will  be  guided  by  them  in  different 
ways.  In  the  present  instance  we  pass  naturally  from 
the  field  of  quantitative  economics  into  that  of  economic 
policy,  or  let  us  say  simply  politics. 

My  study  made  no  attempt  to  measure  changes  in 
the  distribution  of  wealth  in  this  country.  It  is  suffi- 
ciently an  accomplishment  to  have  established  a  reason- 
able survey  as  a  starting  point.  Our  present  state  of 
economic  and  statistical  knowledge  does  not  permit  us 
to  go  much  further.  However,  it  is  clearly  indicated 
that  in  recent  years,  as  one  of  the  consequences  of  the 
economic  upheavals  of  the  war,  there  has  been  a  wider 
distribution  of  our  wealth. 

Theoretically  this  is  a  good  thing,  but  practically 
it  may  not  be  so.  The  conditions  that  have  led  to  in- 
creased diffusion  have  been  accompanied  by  enormous 
waste.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  room  for  debate  re- 
specting the  questions  whether  the  people  are  happier 
with  conditions  of  less  wealth  and  greater  diffusion  or 
more  wealth  and  less  diffusion.  In  Russia  and  other 
parts  of  Continental  Europe  where  land  holdings  have 
been  subdivided  production  appears  not  to  have  in- 
creased but  to  have  decreased. 

In  America  conditions  are  quite  different  from 
those  of  Europe.  We  have  none  of  the  great  landed 
estates  that  have  come  down  by  inheritance  through 
centuries.  Our  wealth  is  more  essentially  industrial 
and  is  the  result  of  brains  and  thrift.  Our  richest  men 
are  landlords  to  but  slight  extent. 

The  very  ci-eation  of  their  fortunes  has  been  bene- 
ficial to  the  people  as  a  whole.  Our  American  people 
would  not  be  in  their  present  enjoyment  of  automobiles 
to  so  great  an  extent  if  Henry  Ford  had  not  invented 
an  ingenious  mechanism  and  succeeded  in  producing 
it  in  an  economic  way.  Nor  should  we  have  been  able 
to  operate  our  automobiles  if  John  D.  Rockefeller  had 
not  blazed  the  way  to  gasoline  at  a  low  price. 

The  concentration  of  great  wealth  in  the  hands  of 
a  few  such  men  as  Mr.  Ford  and  Mr.  Rockefeller  is  not 
economically  detrimental  but  rather  is  it  beneficial. 
Their  personal  consumption  of  it  is  so  slight  as  to  be 
negligible.  In  the  main  it  is  necessarily  employed  for 
the  creation  of  more  capital  goods,  such  as  railroads, 
factories  and  mines,  which  accrue  to  the  advantage  of 


everybody.  It  is  far  better  that  things  should  be  so 
than  that  these  concentrations  should  be  diffused  with 
great  waste  in  the  process. 

I  have  a  good  deal  of  esteem  for  my  fellow  citizens 
and  a  good  deal  of  confidence  in  their  rightmindedness. 
I  have  discussed  this  subject  with  workingmen  and 
have  not  discovered  among  them  any  jealousy  of  the 
rich  or  any  objection  to  the  concentration  of  riches 
providing  that  they  have  been  honestly  gained.  None 
of  us  will  dissent  from  the  latter  qualification.  The 
opinion  that  I  derive  from  these  few  personal  discus- 
sions is  supported  by  my  observation  that  Henry  Ford, 
who  is  our  richest  man,  is  also  our  most  popular. 

I  am  sure  that  there  are  no  economic  facts  that  we 
ought  to  conceal  from  our  fellow  countrymen.  On  the 
contrary,  our  great  objective  ought  to  be  to  get  the 
facts  before  them,  and  it  is  our  great  problem  how  to 
do  so.  If  we  can  succeed  in  this  I  am  not  afraid  of 
any  twisting  of  fact  that  demagogues  may  attempt. 
They  will  not  get  very  far  along  on  that  line  and  will 
abandon  it  as  soon  as  they  discover  that  they  are  flout- 
ing the  common  sense  of  the  people.  Surely  this  is  the 
best  of  all  reasons  for  exposing  fallacies. 

W.,  R.  Ingalls. 

New  York,  Oct.  19. 

Weahh  a  Trust  Administered  in  the  Interest 
of  the  Many 

To  the  Editor:  I  was  interested  in  the  letter  from 
Mr.  Llewellyn  which  appeared  in  your  last  issue,  sug- 
gesting that  the  reduced  amount  of  wealth  held  by  the 
so-called  "rich"  [as  shown  in  the  analysis  made  in  The 
Iron  Age  of  Oct.  4  by  Dr.  W.  R.  Ingalls],  is  still  so 
large  as  to  be  unjust.  To  my  mind,  now  that  the 
amount  of  property  held  by  the  "rich"  is  approximately 
determined,  emphasis  should  be  given  to  the  point  that 
the  holdings  carry  with  them  the  duty  and  responsi- 
bility of  management  in  the  interest  of  large  numbers 
of  employees.  Most  of  the  radical  speakers  seem  to 
hold  the''idea  that  the  man  of  great  wealth  spends  the 
money  upon  himself,  whereas  the  fact  is  that  the  men 
who  possess  wealth  which  might  be  considered  large 
enough  to  be  dangerous  are  the  very  ones  who  usually 
live  on  a  reasonable  scale  and  work  the  hardest  in  the 
interest  of  the  organization  they  control. 

Sterling  H.  Bunnell. 

New  York,  Oct.  15. 

Future  of  the  American  Society  for  Steel 
Treating 

To  the  Editor:  Having  in  view  the  solid  growth  of 
the  American  Society  for  Steel  Treating,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  the  society  feels  well  enough  intrenched 
in  its  present  position  to  look  about  for  new  fields  to 
conquer.  Since  it  has  become  necessary  to  amend  its 
charter  to  conform  with  certain  State  laws,  this  favor- 
able opportunity  is  being  seized  upon  to  redefine  the 
scope  of  the  society,  and  perhaps  even  change  the  name. 
Such  open  questions  caused  much  animated  discussion 
throughout  the  recent  Pittsburgh  convention,  which 
apparently  was  valuable  chiefly  in  showing  the  execu- 
tive committee  what  was  in  the  minds  of  the  members. 

Changes  in  the  constitution  and  by-laws  must  be 
approved  by  referendum.  Therefore  in  formulating 
their  recommendations,  the  drafting  committee  un- 
doubtedly will  avoid  jeopardizing  the  fundamental  idea 
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responsible  for  the  healthy  growth  of  the  organization. 
It  might  be  well  to  ask,  "What  is  this  foundation  idea?" 
Roughly  stated,  it  is  an  effort  to  improve  the  art  of 
steel  treating  by  educating  the  practitioner,  and  by 
"practitioner"  I  mean  workman  and  scientific  re- 
searcher, foreman  and  laboratory  worker,  metallurgist 
and  manager.  Having  been  a  close  observer  of  the 
growth  of  the  society,  I  feel  sure  that  this  idea  is  pri- 
marily responsible  for  the  efforts  of  a  goodly  nimiber 
of  workers,  the  financial  support  from  a  hundred  or 
more  metallurgical  corporations,  and  lastly,  member- 
ships from  over  2000  "heat  treaters."  It  appears  ob- 
vious that  future  growth  should  be  along  lines  which 
will  alienate  none  of  this  support,  but  attract  other 
men  whose  interests  are  closely  affiliated  with  those  of 
the  present  members. 

Two  different  plans  were  argued  at  Pittsburgh,  pro 
and  con.  In  the  first  place,  an  effort  may  be  made  to 
gather  in  the  non-ferrous  matiKurgists,  that  is,  the 
"brass"  men.  Or  on  the  other  hand,  the  steel  treaters 
may  make  a  more  determnrd  effort  to  attract  men 
working  in  the  mills  and  foundries,  the  "steel"  men. 

It  is  an  open  secret  that  the  Institute  of  Metals,  in- 
terested in  the  production  of  non-feiTOUs  alloys,  is  not 
altogether  happy  in  its  present  association  with  the 
American  Institute  of  Mining  and  Metallurgical  Engi- 
neers. Could  not  its  members  be  attracted  to  the  Steel 
Treaters?  The  community  of  interest  is  that  heat  treat- 
ment is  not  confined  to  steel,  but  benefits  other  alloys 
as  well.  This  is  an  attractive  theory,  but  unfortunately 
the  history  of  technical  organizations  in  England  and 
America  indicates  that  the  relationship  between  the 
ferrous  and  the  non-ferrous  metallurgist  is  not  particu- 
larly close.  At  any  rate,  in  both  countries  a  split  oc- 
cui-red  in  times  past,  and  separate  organizations  have 
since  been  stubbornly  maintained,  and  in  England  pros- 
per exceedingly.  Study  of  metallurgical  literature 
also  indicates  lack  of  cohesion  in  men  and  ideas  in  the 
steel  trades  and  those  dealing  with  other  metals. 


In  view  of  these  facts  it  appears  doubtful  whether 
members  of  the  Institute  of  Metals  would  be  attractive 
proselytes,  despite  the  circumstance  that  brass  sheet 
is  annealed,  and  that  some  steel  treaters  may  sometime 
be  asked  to  quench  duralumin! 

Such  developments  as  outlined  above  might  be  char- 
acterized as  sidewise  expansion.  It  would  be  far  better 
for  the  Steel  Treaters  to  reach  down  deeper  into  their 
art,  and  gather  in  more  of  the  men  who  are  interested 
in  making  the  steels  and  alloys  which  later  must  be 
heat-treated.  Every  heat  treater  has  blamed  his  trou- 
bles on  "poor  steel"  so  often  that  if  he  is  open-minded 
enough  to  join  the  society  he  ought  to  be  glad  to  know 
something  about  the  difficulties  encountered  in  making 
an  acceptable  steel  bar  or  a  sound  iron  casting.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  manufacturer  has  held  the  sack  so 
many  times  that  he  ought  to  regard  it  as  good  business 
to  join  up  more  closely  with  his  wide-awake  customers 
in  a  mutual  effort  to  improve  profits  by  removing  manu- 
facturing troubles.  From  this  angle,  it  would  seem  to 
be  good  business  for  the  large  corporations  to  get  be- 
hind a  movement  which  is  primarily  educational. 

Furthermore,  the  technical  men  who  will  do  the 
work  ought  to  welcome  the  opportunity,  for  the  steel 
industry  has  no  technical  association  of  national  scope 
which  is  functioning  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  name. 
Without  stating  an  opinion  about  the  reason  for  this 
state  of  affairs,  does  it  not  make  sense  to  suppose  that 
hundreds  if  not  thousands  of  men  in  steel  and  iron 
would  give  enthusiastic  support  to  a  society  whose 
fundamental  idea  is  an  effort  to  improve  the  art  of 
steel  making  and  steel  treating? 

In  conclusion  I  would  plead  that  the  Society  for 
Steel  Treating  should  strike  its  roots  deep,  rather  than 
spread  out  at  the  top,  having  in  mind  that  an  oak  will 
withstand  a  great  tempest,  but  a  poplar  will  fall  before 
a  small  gust  of  wind.  E.  E.  Thum, 

Linde  Air  Products  Co. 
New  York,   Oct.    18. 
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Furnace,  Steel  Plant  and  Mill  Conditions  in  the 
JIahoning  Valley 

YouNGSTOWN,  Oct.  23. — While  still  reflecting  weak- 
ness in  steel  buying,  operations  of  Mahoning  Valley 
steel  properties  this  week  show  a  measure  of  improve- 
ment in  some  respects.  In  this  district,  plants  of  the 
Carnegie  Steel  Co.  are  averaging  80  per  cent.  The 
Trumbull  Steel  Co.  is  close  to  normal,  with  excep- 
tion of  four  tin  plate  units,  while  the  Sharon  Steel  Hoop 
Co.  is  operating  all  departments  except  three  sheet 
mills. 

Of  the  46  blast  furnaces  in  the  Youngstown  district, 
27  are  pouring.  The  latest  to  go  down  is  the  Grace 
stack  in  the  Brier  Hill  g^roup  of  the  Sheet  &  Tube  com- 
pany. It  is  unlikely  merchant  furnaces  which  sus- 
pended the  past  60  days  will  resume  this  year,  owing  to 
unfavorable  conditions  in  the  pig  iron  market. 

Of  the  51  independent  open-hearth  furnaces  in  the 
Mahoning  Valley,  35  were  scheduled  at  the  beginning 
of  the  week  for  melting.  All  of  the  Bessemer  depart- 
ments are  active,  except  that  production  is  being  kept 
below  capacity  through  reduced  number  of  heats  or 
reduced  working  time. 

The  Trumbull  company  is  operating  its  three  strip 
mills  on  three  8-hr.  turns.  This  week  the  Sheet  &  Tube 
company  increased  the  number  of  active  sheet  mills 
from  eight  to  twelve  at  its  East  Youngstown  works,  and 
is  also  operating  five  sheet  mills  at  its  Western  Reserve 
plant  in  Warren.  The  12-in.  bar  mill  of  the  Sheet  & 
Tube  company,  idle  for  some  time,  is  also  active. 

Of  120  sheet  mills  in  the  Valley,  74  were  scheduled 
this  week.  The  Newton  Steel  Co.,  which  has  been 
operating  all  of  its  20  mills,  has  reduced  the  active 
number  to  14. 

At  its  Girard,  Ohio,  plant,  the  A.  M.  Byers  Co., 
Pittsburgh,  is  operating  80  of  88  puddling  furnaces,  this 


representing  the  high  point  of  the  year.  This  situa- 
tion is  due  to  continued  improved  demand  for  the  com- 
pany's product  and  better  labor  supply. 

Individual  operations  are: 

Toungstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Co. — Five  blast  furnaces.  13 
open-hearths,  Bessemer  plant,  two  plate  mills,  two  merchant 
bar  mills  on  single  turn,  17  sheet  mills,  10  tube  mills,  four 
skelp  .units,  rod  and  wire  department  and  puddle  furnaces. 

Republic  Iron  &  Steel  Co. — Four  blast  furnaces.  10  open- 
hearths,  Bessemer  department,  plate  mill,  two  light  bar  mills, 
two  skelp  mills,  six  tube  mills  and  eight  sheet  mills. 

Trumbull  Steel  Co. — One  blast  furnace,  seven  open-hearths, 
strip  mills  at  SO  per  cent ;  15  sheet  mills  and  25  tin  plate 
mills. 

Sharon  Steel  Hoop  Co. — One  blast  furnace,  Ave  open- 
hearths,   four  strip  and  six  sheet  mills. 

A.  M.  Byers  Co.,  SO  puddle  mills  and  two  skelp  mills. 

Newton  Steel  Co.,  14  sheet  mills;  Falcon  Steel  Co.,  eight 
and   Mahoning  Valley   Steel  Co..  six. 

At  Toungstown,  the  Carnegie  Steel  Co.  is  operating  six 
blast  furnaces,  the  Bessemer  department,  13  open-hearths 
and  the  blooming  mills,  in  the  Ohio  Works.  At  its  New 
Castle  property,  two  of  four  blast  furnaces  are  pouring, 
the  Bessemer  plant  and  bar  mill  are  active.  At  the  Farreil, 
Pa.,  works,  three  blast  furnaces,  14  open-hearths,  the  bar 
and  skelp  mills  are  active.  The  17  bar  mills  divided  between 
the  Upper  and  Lower  Union  mills  and  the  McDonald  works 
are  all  in  full  operation. 

Plants  of  the  American  Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Co.  at  New 
Castle.  Shenango,  Farreil  and  Mercer  are  operating  virtually 
to  capacity,  with  90  tin  mills  and  eight  sheet  mills  active. 
The  Farreil  plant  of  the  American  Steel  &  Wire  Co.  Is 
averaging  75  per  cent. 

Fabricating,  car  repair  and  tank  plants  are  operating  at 
a  rate  close  to  normal,  with  enough  business  to  carry  them 
over  balance  of  the  year. 


Mechanical  stoker  sales  for  September  are  reported 
by  the  Department  of  Commerce  to  the  extent  of  60,486 
hp.,  compared  with  71,693  hp.  in  August  and  with  a 
maximum  month  in  1923  of  100,513  hp.  in  May.  The 
September  figure  is  below  the  average  (73,578  hp.)  of 
the  preceding  eight  months. 
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British  Iron  and  Steel  Market 


Japan    Buying    Hfavy    Tonnagos    of    Sheets — Tin 

Plate   in    Strong   Demand      Argentina    to 

Plaee    KHMMKI-Ton   Kail  Order 

(By  Cable) 

London,  England,  Oct.  23. 

Improved  tone  in  pig  iron  is  maintained,  with  some 
expansion  in  both  home  and  export  business.  Scotland 
is  a  particularly  active  buyer  of  Cleveland  grades  and 
prices  are  higher.  There  is  talk  of  increasing  output. 
Hematite  is  firmer  with  stocks  diminishing.  East 
Coast  mixed  numbers  are  being  "talked  up."  On  the 
West  Coast  13  furnaces  now  are  blowing. 

Steel  business  expansion  is  hampered  by  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  boilermakers'  dispute,  now  in  its  twenty- 
sixth  week  of  duration.  A  conference  is  sitting  today 
and  hopes  of  settlement  are  entertained.  Meanwhile 
new  shipbuilding  is  almost  stagnant. 

There  is  some  demand  for  plates  and  angles  from 
the  Continent.  Makers  are  keen  for  orders  and  are 
giving  10  days  delivery.  Argentina  is  reporting  con- 
sidering ordering  100,000  tons  of  rails,  prqbably  on 
the  Continent. 

Continental  position  is  disorganized  by  the  political 
upset  and  exchange  chaos.  The  works  want  orders,  but 
only  the  Belgian  are  quoting  in  sterling.  The  other 
makers  have  withdrawn. 

In  Belgium  franc  prices  are  easier.  Demand  has 
fallen  off  considerably,  owing  to  the  fall  in  sterling. 

In  Luxemburg,  Hadir  has  relighted  the  eighth  fur- 
nace at  Differdange.  The  Acieries  Reunies  de  Burbach- 
Eich-Dudelange  has  banked  one  furnace  at  Dudelange. 

In  France,  the  Societe  Metallurgique  des  Terres 
Rouges  has  blown  in  one  furnace  at  Audun-le-Tiche 
(Moselle).  Thirty-one  furnaces  now  are  operating  in 
Moselle. 

In  Germany  (the  Ruhr),  mines  and  works  are  op- 
erating on  a  restricted  scale.  The  Thyssen  plants  at 
Hamborn  are  shut  down  and  14,000  men  have  been  dis- 
charged. Krupp's  are  contemplating  dismissals.  The 
Phoenix  Aktien-Gesellschaft  at  Hoerde  is  employing 
only  a  portion  of  the  labor  forces. 

Tin  plate  is  firm,  on  large  sales  at  home  and  for 
export.  Inquiries  are  spreading  over  March.  Some 
works  are  sold  out  to  the  end  of  the  year.  Others 
are  giving  early  shipment,  owing  to  suspension  of  Ger- 


man orders  on  account  of  financial  difficulties.  In 
general.  Continental  demand  is  quieter.  South  America 
is  very  active. 

Galvanized  sheets  are  firm,  but  sales  are  only  mod- 
erate, except  to  the  Far  East,  which  is  buying  freely. 

Black  sheets  are  strong  all  around.    Japanese  6  x  3, 

13's,  107  lb.,  have  sold  up  to  £21  10s.  (4.30c.  per  lb.) 
f.o.b. 

We  quote  per  gross  ton,  except  where  otherwise 
stated,  f.o.b.  makers'  works,  with  American  equivalent 
figured  at  $4.48  per  £1,  as  follows: 

Durham   cokf.   delivered   £1   18s.  to  £1   19s.       $8.51  to    $8.74 

Bilbao   Rubio  oret 1      4  „5.38 

Cleveland  No.  1  foundry      5     2'/2  22.96 

Cleveland  No.  3  foundry      5     0  22.40 

Cleveland  No.  4  foundry      4   11  ^0.38 

('|pv.l;in.l  No    1   forse..      4   15  21.28 

,1    .                                              4   10  to    4   14          20.16  to    21.06 

I    .                                I    .'..;      4   18V4  to    5      0          22.06  to    22.40 

I                                   111,.      .      4   19  to    5      0          22.17  to    22.40 

K,  ,                                     ...    17   10  78.40 

l;i                             i   uu.  ..      8      0  to    9      0          35.84  to    40.32 

Biliels    ...'....! 7   10  to    8      5          33.60to    36.96 

Shetit  and  tin  plate  bars, 

Welsh    9      2  %  40-88 

Tin  mates,  base  box...      1     3%  to    1     31/4        5.18  to      5.21 

C.  per  Lib. 

Ship    plates    9      0  to    9   10            1.80  to      1.90 

Boilerplates    12   10  to  13      0            2.50  to       2.60 

Tees 9   10  to  10      0            1.90  to      2.00 

Channels     8  15  to    9     5           1.75  to      1.85 

Beams   8  10  to    9     0           1.70  to      1.80 

Round  bars,    %   to  3  in.   10      5  to  10   15            2.05  to      2.15 

Galvanized  sheets.  24  g.  19     0  to  19     5           3.80  to      3.85 

Black  sheets,  24  gage..    14     0  2.80 
Black   sheets,   Japanese 

specifications      15      5  3.05 

Steel  hoops 12     0  &  12   10«          2.40  &      2.50* 

Cold   rolled    steel    strip, 

20    gage    17      5  3.45 

Cotton  ties,  Indian  speci-  „  „„ 

fications    15      0  3.00 

•Export  price.     tEx-ship,  Tees,  nominal. 

Continental  Prices,  All  F.  O.   B.  Channel   Ports 

(Nominal) 

""""Belgium '';™": £5      5s.  to  £5   10s.     $23.52  to  $24.64 

France                                   5      5  to    5   10          23.52  to    24.64 

Luxemburg  ':;■.'.:.■.  .      55  to    510          23.52  to    24.64 

^'Bel|iim'"'.".''.'.\' 7      0  31.36 

Franre     7      0  31.36 

Merchant  bars :  .?;"*""  ^"''• 

Belgium     8     5  1.65 

Luxemburg     S      5  1.65 

France     8      5  1.65 

Joists   (beams)  ; 

Befgium S      2%  1.63 

Luxemburg     S      2V2  1-63 

France     8      2^2  I.Q3 

'"Belgium     S      0  to    8      5            1.60  to      1.65 

14 -in.  plates  :  ^  „„ 

Belgium     8   10  1.70 

Germany     8   10  1.70 

A-in.  plates: 

Luxemburg     7    15  l-aa 

Belgium     S      0  1-60 


Hearing  in  Assigned  Car  Case 

Washington,  Oct.  23. — Representatives  of  the  iron 
and  steel  industry  are  present  this  week  at  the  hearing 
in  the  assigned  car  case  which  was  reopened  under 
order  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  Only 
spokesmen  for  the  railroads  were  called  in  the  first 
two  sessions,  and  considerable  time  was  taken  up  with 
examination  of  witnesses  for  the  New  York  Central 
Railroad.  It  is  expected  that  the  traffic  men  of  the 
steel  industry  will  testify  late  this  week  as  indications 
are  that  the  hearing  will  be  extended  for  several  days. 

It  was  brought  out  that  41  per  cent  of  the  Erie 
Railroad  requirements  of  3,800,000  tons  of  coal  came 
from  company  mines.  F.  W.  Holt  in  charge  of  Erie 
purchases,  stated  that  54  per  cent  came  from  mines 
not  on  the  railroad  and  the  remainder  was  acquired 
under  ordinary  contracts.  The  railroad  now  has  about 
65  days'  supply  on  hand. 

M.  S.  Connors,  general  manager  of  the  Hocking 
Valley,  insisted  that  abolition  of  the  assigned  car  would 
amount  to  confiscation. 

W.  C.  Bower,  assistant  manager  of  purchases  and 
stores,  told  the  commission  that  without  the  assigned 
car  railroads  would  be  obliged  to  contract  for  30  per 
cent  more  coal  than  they  would  use  and  the  result 
would  be  increases  in  price. 


Canadian  Scrap  Market 

Toronto,  Ont.,  Oct.  23. — Melters  throughout  On- 
tario and  Quebec  are  adhering  to  the  hand-to-mouth 
buying  policy  and  as  a  result  trading  in  iron  and  steel 
scrap  is  slow.  As  a  consequence  of  the  limited  demand 
for  scrap,  dealers  are  doing  very  little  speculative  buy- 
ing and  are  adding  to  their  yard  holdings  only  when 
offered  material  below  the  regular  quotations.  Dealers 
in  both  Toronto  and  Montreal  districts,  however,  are 
well  supplied  with  most  lines  of  old  material.  Cana- 
dian dealers  are  offering  the  following  prices  for  iron 
and  steel  scrap: 

Dealers'  Buying  Prices 

Toronto  Montreal 

, Gross  Tons — ■ , 

Steel  turnings   $10.00  $7.00 

Machine   shop    turnings 10.00  7.00 

Wrought  pipe   8.00  8.00 

Rails 12.00  13.50 

No.  1  wrought  scrap 14.00  14.00 

Heavy  melting  steel 12.00  11.50 

Steel  axles   15.00  18.00 

Axle  wrought  iron 18.00  20.00 

,. Net  Tons , 

Standard  car  whecl.s 15.00  16.00 

Malleable    scrap 15.00  16.00 

Stove    plate    15.00  16.00 

No.   1   machinery  cast 20.00  20.00 


Iron    and    Steel    Markets 


A  WAITING  MARKET 


Railroads  Expected  to   Supply  the  For- 
ward Impulse 

Automobile     and     Building     Activity     and 
Japanese  Buying — Pig  Iron  Lower 

Some  expansion  in  automobile  manufacture, 
sustained  structural  steel  activity  and,  for  Japan, 
buying  and  definite  inquiries,  stand  out  in  an 
otherwise  featureless  steel  market.  In  pig  iron 
the  story  is  one  of  scattered  sales  at  prices  50c. 
and  $1  below  those  of  a  week  ago. 

In  bookings  of  finished  steel  the  rate  so  far 
in  October  approaches  10  per  cent  better  than  for 
the  same  period  in  September.  Mills  devoted  to 
one  or  two  products  have  not  done  uniformly  so 
well,  orders  with  some  plate  makers  not  exceeding 
30  per  cent  of  capacity. 

An  improved  scale  of  buying  appears  to  wait 
on  a  flow  of  railroad  equipment  inquiries,  which 
are  e.xpected  to  gather  in  volume  in  December. 
Meanwhile,  necessity  purchasing  describes  the 
present  and  immediate  outlook.  Taking  60  to  65 
per  cent  of  capacity,  new  orders'and  specifications 
on  contracts  are  neither  large  enough  to  indicate 
that  price  cutting  would  bring  an  increase  nor 
small  enough  to  allow  buyers  to  cease  watchful- 
ness for  the  upward  turn. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad's  distribution  of 
rail  purchases  is  expected  hourly  at  this  writing, 
yet  two  roads  in  the  West  have  asked  for  suspen- 
sions on  old  orders,  one  for  10,000  tons  and  the 
other  for  60,000  tons,  possibly  for  financial  rea- 
sons. The  Missouri-Kansas-Texas  placed  18,750 
tons  with  the  Steel  Corporation,  10,000  tons 
to  be  rolled  by  the  Illinois  company  and  the 
remainder  in  Alabama.  Three  roads  have  asked 
for  70,000  kegs  of  spikes,  30,000  kegs  of  bolts  and 
18,000  tons  of  tie  plates. 

Japan's  purchases  have  included  1300  tons  of 
light  rails,  11,000  tons  of  black  sheets,  several 
thousand  tons  of  pipe  and  800  tons  of  structural 
material,  and  that  country  is  actively  inquiring 
for  upward  of  25,000  tons  of  sheets  and  a  round 
tonnage  of  light  and  standard  rails.  England's 
sold  up  condition  in  sheets  is  requiring  Japan's 
taking  No.  28  and  No.  38  gage  in  place  of  the 
lighter  sheets  desired. 

A  Cleveland  mill  sold  8000  tons  of  sheet  bars  on 
account  of  the  Japanese  orders  and  has  reserved 
40,000  tons  for  the  first  quarter,  subject  to  prices 
prevailing  at  time  of  shipment. 

Supplementing  6100  tons  bought  for  October  and 
November,  Willys-Overland  has  closed  for  1600  tons 
additional  steel  bars  for  early  shipment.  A  Cleve- 
land maker  of  automobile  parts  wants  1000  tons  of 
molybdenum  and  1000  tons  of  carbon  spring  steel. 
Detroit  reports  indicate  automobile  manufacturing 
clo.=e  ^0  capacity. 


Among  fabricated  steel  inquiries  are  some  6000 
tons  of  bridge  work,  the  largest  in  some  time,  and 
10,000  tons  for  apartment  houses  in  New  York. 
Awards  call  for  upward  of  11,000  tons.  Septem- 
ber's bookings  at  132,500  tons  were  substantially 
the  average  of  the  preceding  three  months. 

The  Canadian  National  Railways  has  placed  two 
car  ferries  at  Toledo,  requiring  5200  tons  of  steel. 

Strip  steel  continues  weak,  with  quotations  rang- 
ing from  2.85c.  to  3c.  and  as  low  as  2.75c.  for  widths 
in  competition  with  blue  annealed  sheets,  light 
plates  and  skelp. 

Price  irregularities  mark  rerolled  light  rails, 
which  are  obtainable  as  low  as  1.80c.,  and  spikes, 
which  have  sold  at  3.10c.  A  quotation  of  3.70c.  has 
appeared  in  black  sheets. 

Hope  of  pig  iron  sellers  of  being  able  to  stop  the 
downward  trend  of  prices  has  rested  on  decrease 
of  production  and  a  number  of  merchant  furnaces 
have  either  been  blown  out  or  will  soon  be  put  on 
the  idle  list.  Whether  this  curtailment  of  opera- 
tions will  proceed  rapidly  enough  to  stop  further 
price  declines  is  not  certain.  Only  five  merchant 
stacks  are  now  in  blast  in  the  Pittsburgh  and  Valley 
districts.  Price  recessions  continue.  At  Pitts- 
burgh, basic  and  foundry  grades  have  been  marked 
down  $1,  while  prices  in  nearly  all  other  centers 
have  been  reduced  from  50c.  to  $1.  Canadian  iron 
is  increasingly  prominent.  It  is  in  active  competi- 
tion with  United  States  furnaces  in  Michigan  and 
has  been  sold  not  far  distant  from  Chicago. 

Large  inquiries  have  encouraged  cast  iron  pipe 
makers. 

Prices  of  old  material  are  very  weak  and  reduc- 
tions i-anging  from  50e.  to  $3  have  been  made,  par- 
ticularly in  the  Pittsburgh  and  Philadelphia  dis- 
tricts. 

The  recessions  in  pig  iron,  both  Valley  basic 
and  at  Philadelphia,  have  reduced  The  Iron  Age 
composite  price  to  $22.96  from  $23.54  last  week. 
This  is  the  lowest  figure  since  early  May  of  1922. 

No  change  having  occurred  in  The  Iron  Age 
finished  steel  composite  price,  it  remains  at  the 
2.775c.  per  lb.  established  three  months  ago.  Last 
year  at  this  time  it  was  2.467c.  per  lb. 


Pittsburgh 


-Ship- 


Prices  of  Pig  Iron  and  Scrap  Reduced- 
ments  of  Steel  Exceed  Orders 

Pittsburgh,  Oct.  23. — The  outstanding  feature  of 
the  iron  and  steel  market  in  the  Pittsburgh  district  is 
the  softer  tone  that  has  developed  during  the  past  week 
in  pig  iron  and  scrap.  All  grades  of  pig  iron,  except 
Bessemer  and  low  phosphorus,  have  declined  in  price. 
Aside  from  gi-ay  forge,  which  has  dropped  50c.  a  ton, 
the  decrease  has  been  $1  a  ton. 

Operations  of  steel  works  are  unchanged  from  last 
week,  but  production  and  shipments  exceeded  new  busi- 
ness. The  most  active  lines  are  pipe,  wire  and  tin 
plate,  on  which  the  mills  are  rather  heavily  com- 
mitted.    Moderate  improvement  has  been  made  in  cold- 
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A  Comparison  of  Prices 


Over  the  Previous 
At   dale,   one   week, 


ck   in   Heavy  Type,  Declines  in  Italics 
iiiMiilli,  and  one  year  previous 


For  Early  Delivery 


,,■      , „           Oct.  23,  Oct.  16,  Sept.  25,  Oct.  24. 

I  IK   Iron,    I.ii.inss   luTi:        ^1(23  1923  1923  1922 

.N...    ;;.\,    I'liiladiliiliiut tiS.ye  $24.26  $25.76  $32.14 

No.  1',   Will-  ,    t -. gS.OO  24.00  24.50  31.00 

No.   L'.    s.        ,    ,                1,;...    24.05  24.05  25.05  31.05 

No.  2.  r.i!  1:            I  I       \L,,t..    20.00  20.00  21.00  27.00 

No.   2    i..innii  ,     .   iiM.MM*..    25.00  25.00  26.00  31.00 

Basic.  dtlU.  1,1. UMi   la...    24.50  24.50  25.00  29.50 

Basic.    Valley    furiKice iS.OO  24.00  24.50  30.00 

Valley  Bessemer,  del.  P'gh.  26.76  26.76  2S.26  34.77 

Malleable,  Chicago* 25.00  25.00  26.00  31.00 

Malleable,  Valley   22.50  23.50  24.50  32.00 

Oray    forge,    Pittsburgh...     8^.76  25.26  25.76  32.27 

1-.   S.  charcoril.   Chicago...    30.04  30.04  32.15  36.15 

Ki.-irumaiigiinc.'^o.  furnace.  .110.00  110.00  110.00  100.00 

Rails,  Billets,  Etc.,  icr  Gross  Ton: 

O.-h.  rails.  iKHVv.  :il  iiiill..$43.00  $43.00  $43.00  $43.00 

Bess,    billets.    PJKsl.ui'gh .  .    40.00  40.00  40.00  40.00 

O.-h.    billets.    Pittsburgh..    40.00  40.00  40.00  40.00 

O.-h.    sheet    bars.   P'gh 42.50  42.50  40.00  40.00 

Forging  billets,  base.  P'gh.   47.50  47.50  47.50  45.00 

O.-h.    billets,    Phila 45.17  45.17  47.67  45.17 

Wire   rods,   Pittsburgh 51.00  51.00  51.00  45.00 

Cents  Cents  Cents  Cents 

Skelp,  gr.  steel,  P'gh,   lb..      2.40  2.40  2.40         2.00 

Light   rails   at   mill 2.25  2.25  2.15  .       2.00 

Finished  Iron  and   Steel, 

Per  Lb.  to  Large  Buyers:        Cents  Cents  Cents  Cents 

Iron    bars.     Philadelphia..      2.67  2.67  2.67          2.325 

Iron  bars,    Chicago 2.40  2.40  2.35         2.50 

Steel    bars,    Pittsburgh 2.40  2.40  2.40          2.00 

Steel  bars,  Chicago 2.50  2.50  2.50         2.10 

Steel    bars.    New  York 2.74  2.74  2.74          2.34 

Tank    plates.    Pittsburgh..      2.50  2.50  2.50          2.00 

Tank  plates,   Chicago 2.60  2.60  2.60          2.30 

Tank  plates.   New  York.  .  .       3.7i  2.84  2.84          2.34 

Beams,     Pittsburgh 2.50  2.50  2.50          2.00 

Beams,    Chicago 2.60  2.60  2.60          2.20 

Beams,    New   York 2.74  2.84  2.84         2.34 

Steel   hoops,    Pittsburgh...      3.15  3.15  3.15          2.90 

•The  average  switching  charge  for   delivery  to  foundries 
in  the  Chicago  district  is  61c.  per  ton. 

tSilicon,  1.75  to  2.25.     tSilicon,  2.25  to  2.75. 

The  prices  in  the  above  table  are  for  domestic  delivery  and 


Rhpptja    Nails  anJ  Wire         Oct.  23,  Oct.  16,  Sept.  25,  Oct.  24, 

aneeis,  iNaus  ana  wire,        1923       1923       1923       1922 

Per  Lb.  to  Large  Buyers:       Cents  Cents  Cents  Cents 
Sheets,  black,  No.  28,  P'gh.     3.75         3.75         3.75         3.50 

Sheets,  galv..  No.  28,  P'gh.     5.00         5.00         5.00  4.50 

Sheets,  blue  an'l'd,  9  &  10     3.00         3.00  3.00  2.60 

Wire  nails.  Pittsburgh 3.00         3.00         3.00         2.70 

Plain  wire,  Pittsburgh 2.75         2.75         2.75         2.45 

Barbed  wire,  galv.,  P'gh. .      3.80         3.80         3.80         3.35 

Tin  plate.  100-lb.  box,  P'gh.  $5.50  $5.50  $5.50  $4.75 

Old  Material,    Per  Gross  Ton  : 

Carwheels,  Chicago $17.50  $17.50  $19.50     $25.50 

Carwheels,  Philadelphia.  .  .     19.00  20.00  21.00  22.50 

Heavy  steel  scrap,   P'gh..    15.00  16.00  17.50  21.00 

Heavy  steel  scrap.  Phila. .    15.00  15.00  16.50  17.50 

Heavy  steel  scrap.  Ch'go. .    13.75  14.00  16.00  18.50 

No.  1  cast,   Pittsburgh 18.50  19.50  21.00  24.00 

No.   1   cast,   Philadelphia..     10.00  19.50  21.00  22.00 

No.  1  cast,  Ch'go  (net  ton)    18.^0  19.00  19.50  20.50 

No.  1  RR.  wrot.   Phila 17.00  17.50  19.00  22.00 

No.  1  RR.  wrot.  Ch'go  (net)     12.50  13.00  15.00  17.50 

Coke,  Connellsville,    Per  Net  Ton  at  Oven : 

Furnace   coke,   prompt $3.75  $3.75  $4.25  $8.50 

Foundry  coke,   prompt 4.75  4.75  5.00  10.50 

Metals, 

Per  Lb.  to  Large  Buyers:        Cents  Cents  Cents  Cents 

Lake   copper.   New  York..   13.12%  13.12%  13.87%  14.12% 

Electrolytic  copper,  refinery    12.50  12.62%  13.25  13.62% 

Zinc,  St.  Louis 6.321/2      6.30  6.42%  7.00 

Zinc,  New  York e.GTVa      6.65  6.77%      7.35 

Lead,    St.   Louis 6.55  6.60  6.75  6.40 

Lead,   New   York 6.85         6.85  7.10  6.65 

Tin  (Straits),  New  York.  .     Jil.25  41.50  42.25  35.25 

Antimony  (Asiatic),  N.  Y.    8.0O         7.50  7.50  6.75 
.0  not  necessarily  apply  to  export  business. 


Composite  Price  Oct.  23,  1923,  Finished  Steel,  2.77.5c.  Per  Lb. 


Based  on  prices  of  steel  bars,") 
beams,  tank  plates,  plain  wire,  ( 
open-hearth  rails,  black  pipe  ( 
and   black    sheets  J 


Based  on  average  of  basic  and  foundry" 
irons,  the  basic  being  Valley  quotation, 
the  foundry  an  average  of  Chicago, 
Philadelphia  and  Birmingham 


Composite  Price  Oct.  23,  1923,  Pig  Iron,  $22.96  Per  Gross  Ton 
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■  pre-wa 
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$23.54 
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15.72 

finished  steel  bars  and  strip  steel  as  a  result  of  new 
business  placed  by  the  automotive  industry. 

While  the  coke  market  is  easier,  prices  remain  un- 
changed. Producers,  finding  the  market  listless,  con- 
tinue to  shut  down  ovens  rather  than  take  business  at 
lower  figures.  Manufacturers  of  finished  steel  generally 
are  of  the  belief  that  there  will  be  no  marked  improve- 
ment in  demand  over  the  remainder  of  the  year,  but 
they  are  hoping  for  an  upturn  early  in  the  new  year. 

Pig  Iron. — While  the  market  for  pig  iron  continues 
to  be  extremely  dull,  some  tonnages  of  steel  making 
and  foundry  grades  have  been  sold  during  the  past  week 
at  lower  prices.  The  only  grades  whose  prices  remain 
unchanged  are  Bessemer,  which  is  quoted  at  $25,  Valley, 
and  low  phosphorus,  quoted  at  $30,  although  it  is  re- 
ported that  a  small  lot  of  the  latter  has  been  sold  at 
$2  under  the  regular  quoted  price.  Sales  of  No.  2 
foundry,  involving  lots  of  200  and  300  tons,  have  been 
made  at  $23,  Valley,  and  a  small  tonnage  of  standard 
basic  also  has  been  sold  at  $23,  Valley,  a  decline  of  $1 
for  each  grade.     Some   makers   of  basic  continue   to 


quote  $24,  Valley.  No.  3  foundry  and  malleable,  also 
dropping  $1,  have  become  established  at  $22.50,  Valley, 
while  the  new  price  on  gray  forge  is  $23,  a  decline  of 
50c.  The  pig  iron  market  is  dull,  and  the  trade  is  dis- 
turbed while  awaiting  more  nearly  stabilized  conditions. 
Consumers  are  cautious  and  the  few  who  come  into  the 
market  are  buying  on  a  restricted  basis  and  some  of 
them  evidently  are  sounding  out  the  situation  in  the 
hope  that  lower  levels  will  develop.  Some  producers 
claim  that  they  now  actually  are  producing  at  a  loss 
and  are  declining  to  oflfer  the  expected  concessions. 
This  is  particularly  manifest  in  the  case  of  Bessemer 
iron,  which  still  is  quoted  at  $25,  Valley,  but  is  in  ex- 
tremely light  demand.  The  attitude  of  buyers  indicates 
that  they  want  to  enter  the  new  year  wih  as  small  in- 
ventories on  hand  as  possible.  Present  stocks  in  the 
hands  of  consumers  are  low,  while  large  tonnages  of 
basic  and  fair-sized  tonnages  of  foundry  grades  are 
stocked  in  furnace  yards  in  the  Pittsburgh  and  Valley 
districts.  There  are  only  five  merchant  furnaces  pro- 
ducing iron  in  the  Pittsburgh  and  Valley  districts.     It 
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is  reported  that  the  Struthers  Furnace  Co.  may  place 
its  furnace  at  Struthers,  Ohio,  in  operation  within  a 
short  time.    The  furnace  at  present  is  banked. 

We  quote  Valley  furnace,  the  freight  rate  for  de- 
livery to  the  Cleveland  or  Pittsburgh  district  being 
J1.76  per  gross  ton  : 

Basic     ?23.00 

Bessemer   25.00 

Gray  forge    ^^"^ 

No.   2  foundry 23.00 

No.    3   foundry 22.50 

Malleable 22.50 

Low  phosphorus,    copper   free 30.00 

Ferroalloys.— Transactions  in  the  ferroalloy  market 
are  limited  to  small  tonnages,  and  prices  remain  un- 
changed for  standard  ferromanganese  for  early  ship- 
ment, being  quoted  at  $110,  Atlantic  seaboard,  at  which 
a  small  amount  of  business  also  has  been  done  for  first 
quarter.  The  price  of  $117.50,  which  has  been  quoted 
by  British  producers,  is  nominal,  and  is  not  figuring  in 
the  market.  Spiegeleisen  is  dull,  with  the  19  to  21  per 
cent  grade  being  quoted  at  $42  to  $45  per  ton,  furnace. 
Consumers  of  both  ferromanganese  and  spiegeleisen 
seem  to  still  have  fair  supplies  on  hand,  and  activity 
in  the  early  future  is  not  expected.  The  market  on 
ferrosilicon  is  also  dull.  Prices  are  given  on  page  1147. 
Semi-Finished  Steel.— Quotations  on  semi-finished 
steel  remain  unchanged,  and  while  there  are  reports 
that  it  has  softened,  some  producers  announce  slightly 
better  specifications.  Rolling  billets,  both  2-in.  and  un- 
der and  2-in.  and  over,  continue  to  take  the  spread  of 
$40  to  $42.50,  Pittsburgh,  while  forging  billets  of  or- 
dinary carbon  steel  are  quoted  at  $47.50.  Demand  for 
sheet  bars  by  sheet  producers  is  light,  but  both  thn 
Bessemer  and  open-hearth  grades  remain  at  $42.50. 
Demand  for  slab  and  skelp  shows  no  improvement,  and 
prices  of  $40  to  $42.50,  Pittsburgh,  for  the  former,  and 
2.'^0c.,  Pittsburgh,  for  the  latter  are  largely  nominal. 
Buyers  of  wire  rods  are  receiving  some  moderate  sized 
orders  at  $51,  base,  and  are  able  to  provide  early  de- 
livery. Operations  of  the  Carnegie  Steel  Co.  remain 
unchanged  at  about  90  per  cent  capacity,  and  inde- 
pendent operations  are  estimated  at  about  70  to  75  per 
cent  of  ingot  capacity. 

Plates.— Makers  of  plates  in  the  Pittsburgh  district 
are  holding  firmly  to  the  base  price  of  2.50c.,  Pitts- 
burgh, despite  reports  of  a  somewhat  easier  tone  in 
the  East.  Deliveries  on  new  business,  which  is  com- 
paratively small,  generally  are  being  made  in  about 
30  days.  Consumers  are  buying  on  a  hand-to-mouth 
basis,  and  are  said  to  have  no  accumulation  of  stocks, 
which  is  looked  upon  as  a  hopeful  sign  from  the  view- 
point of  the  mills.     Prices  are  given  on  page  1146. 

Wire  Products. — Varying  conditions  are  noted  in  the 
mill  situation  regarding  wire  products.  While  all  pro- 
ducers report  fair  business,  some  of  them  observe  a 
slight  decline  in  new  orders,  and  others  improved  ac- 
tivity. Some  independent  mills  do  not  find  the  mar- 
ket for  nails  so  active  and  are  able  to  give  quicker 
deliveries.  Other  mills  are  booking  60  days  ahead  on 
nails  for  shipments  exceeding  production.  As  a  gen- 
eral thing,  deliveries  on  nails  are  being  made  in  from 
four  to  six  weeks.  Fair  demand  is  being  reported  for 
maniifacturing,  galvanized,  barbed  and  fencing  wire. 
The  improvement  in  fencing  wire  in  the  past  week  is 
rather  marked,  due  partly  to  the  fact  that  jobbers  are 
anxious  to  increase  stocks.  Prices  are  given  on  page 
1146. 

Rails. — Coal  mine  operators  are  manifesting  little 
interest  in  the  market  for  light  rails,  but  despite  reports 
of  shading,  producers  still  are  getting  2.25c.,  base,  on 
the  small  orders  that  are  being  received  for  rails  when 
rolled  from  new  steel.  There  continues  a  spread  of 
1.85c.  to  2c.,  base,  on  reroUed  light  rails. 

We  quote  light  rails  rolled  from  new  steel  at 
2.25c.  base  (25-lb.  to  45-lb.)  ;  rerolled  rails,  1.85c. 
to  2c.  base  (12-Ib.  to  45-lb.),  f.o.b.  mill;  standard 
rails,  $43  per  gross  ton  mill,  for  Bessemer  and 
open-hearth  sections. 

Tubular  Goods. — Some  independent  makers  report 
improvement  in  orders  for  lapweld  steel  pipe,  but  the 
greatest  demand,  which  is  fairly  heavy,  is  for  standard 
pipe.  Lapweld  grades  are  being  delivered  promptly 
by  one  of  the  large  producing  interests.  Others  are 
making  shipments  in  60  days.  Shipments  on  buttweld 
steel  pipe  are  more  defeiTed,  ranging  as  high  as  four 


months  by  some  makers.  Demand  for  this  grade  calls 
for  the  various  sizes,  and  comes  from  various  sources. 
Slight  improvement  in  the  oil  situation  is  described  as 
the  reason  for  better  demand  for  lapweld  sizes.  Op- 
erations in  steel  pipe  production  continue  at  a  high  rate. 
The  fact  that  stocks  in  the  hands  of  jobbers  are  not 
large  is  an  encouraging  sign  in  the  trade.  Demand 
for  boiler  tubes  is  only  moderate,  and  shipments  against 
old  orders  are  heavier  than  on  new  business.  Prices 
are  given  on  page  1046. 

Sheets. — Slight  improvement  in  the  market  for 
sheets  has  developed  during  the  past  week,  partly  by 
reason  of  the  fact  that  the  automotive  industry  has 
taken  some  fair-sized  tonnages.  Operations  of  the 
American  Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Co.  are  approximately  90 
per  cent  of  capacity.  The  greatest  demand  is  for  auto- 
mobile sheets.  Other  new  business  is  spread  more  or 
less  evenly  among  black,  galvanized  and  blue  annealed 
sheets.  Production  of  independent  mills  remains  at 
about  70  per  cent  of  capacity.  Early  shipments  are  be- 
ing made. 

Tin  Plate. — Tin  plate  mills  are  engaged  heavily  and 
present  specifications  assure  operations  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  year.  The  American  Sheet  &  Tin  Plate 
Co.  is  producing  close  to  90  per  cent  of  capacity.  The 
new  price  for  tin  plate  for  the  first  quarter  of  1924 
is  expected  to  be  announced  in  two  or  three  weeks,  with 
the  general  expectation  that  $5.50  per  base  box,  Pitts- 
burgh, will  be  maintained. 

Cold-Finished  Steel  Bars  and  Shafting. — Specifica- 
tions for  cold-finished  steel  bars  showed  a  slight  im- 
provement in  the  past  week,  due  largely  to  the  in- 
creased buying  in  the  automotive  industry.  The  mar- 
ket generally  is  quiet,  with  the  quotation  of  3.25c.,  base, 
Pittsburgh,  being  continued.  Operations  average  65  per 
cent  of  capacity.  Deliveries  are  being  made  in  from  six 
to  eight  weeks,  although  deliveries  for  some  sizes  are 
deferred  for  60  days.  The  price  of  3.65c.,  Pittsburgh, 
for  ground  shafting  is  considered  nominal. 

Iron  and  Steel  Bars. — Light  inquiry  is  being  made 
for  steel  bars  and  small  orders  also  have  been  placed 
during  the  past  week,  although  the  market  as  a  whole  is 
quiet.  The  price  is  unchanged  at  2.40c.,  base,  Pitts- 
burgh, and  mills  in  this  district  are  not  meeting  shaded 
quotations  said  to  be  made  in  some  other  districts. 
The  market  for  iron  bars  also  is  unchanged. 

We  quote  soft  steel  bars,  rolled  from  billets,  at 
2.40c.  base;  bars  for  cold-finishing  of  screw  stock 
analysis.  $3  per  ton  over  base;  reinforcing  bars, 
rolled  from  billets,  2.40c^  base;  refined  iron  bars, 
3.25c.  base,  in  carload  lots  or  more,  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh. 

Hot-Rolled  Flats. — No  improvement  is  noted  in  the 
market  for  hot-rolled  flats,  but  producers  report  that 
prices  are  holding  well  at  3.15c.,  base.  It  is  the  posi- 
tion of  the  makers  who  are  quoting  this  figure  that  a 
reduced  level  does  not  bring  out  new  business,  and 
might  have  an  opposite  effect.  Operations  range  from 
65  to  70  per  cent,  and  deliveries  are  being  made  in 
approximately  two  weeks. 

Cold-Rolled  Strips. — Automotive  producers  have 
placed  fair-sized  orders  during  the  past  week  for  cold- 
rolled  strip  steel.  Generally,  the  conditions  of  mills 
remain  unchanged,  with  operations  at  65  per  cent  of 
capacity  and  the  price  5c.,  base,  Pittsburgh. 

Structural  Steel. — New  business  in  the  structural 
market  is  extremely  small,  and  orders  placed  involve 
tonnages  for  light  jobs.  The  dullness  is  partly  seasonal 
in  character,  but  is  also  duo  to  the  hesitancy  to  begin 
new  construction  owing  to  high  costs  of  labor.  Fab- 
ricating plants  are  supplied  with  a  fair  sized  backlog, 
and  consequently  are  able  to  operate  at  a  fair  capacity. 
Prompt  delivery  is  being  made  on  structural  mate- 
rials by  the  mills.  The  price  of  2.50c.,  base,  Pittsburgh, 
continues  to  be  quoted  on  shapes.  Prices  are  given  on 
page  1146. 

Bolts,  Nuts  and  Rivets. — The  market  for  bolts,  nuts 
and  rivets  is  quiet  and  producers  are  making  prompt 
delivery  on  the  business  that  is  being  placed.  Prices 
remain  unchanged.     Prices  are  given  on  page  1146. 

Track  Supplies. — The  railroads  are  buying  fair  sized 
tonnages  of  structural  spikes,  and  deliveries  are  being 
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made  in  from  two  weeks  to  GO  days.  Mills  are  well 
filled  with  orders.  Slight  improvement  also  has  been 
made  in  the  demand  for  small  spikes.  Fair  demand  ex- 
ists for  tie  plates,  on  which  some  producers  are  mak- 
ing deliveries  in  30  days. 

Coke  and  Coal. — The  market  for  furnace  and  foun- 
dry coke  remains  unchanged,  with  the  former  quoted 
at  $3.75  to  $4  and  the  latter  at  $4.75  per  net  ton, 
Connellsville  ovens.  It  appears  to  be  pegged  at  these 
figures.  Producers  are  declining  to  accept  lower  figures 
on  the  ground  that  to  do  so  would  wipe  out  small  margins 
of  profits  where  they  now  exist,  and  consequently  mean 
a  loss.  That  they  appear  to  be  firm  in  their  attitude  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  additional  ovens  are  being  shut 
down.  The  curtailed  production,  however,  leaves  an 
ample  supply  of  tonnages  in  the  market  because  of  the 
extremely  light  demand.  The  closer  approach  of  pro- 
duction to  consumption  is  believed  by  operators  to  give 
a  stronger  support  to  the  market  than  would  be  the 
case  otherwise.  The  market  for  coal  also  continues 
to  be  dull,  and  the  coking  grade  still  ranges  at  $1.85 
to  $2.25,  while  the  spread  on  gas  coal  now  is  given  as 
$2  to  $2.35. 

Old  Material. — The  market  for  old  material  has  de- 
clined from  50c.  to  $3  per  ton  this  week,  all  grades 
except  rails  for  rerolling  and  No.  1  railroad  wrought 
being  affected.  Mills  and  foundries  are  apathetic,  and 
virtually  no  inquiry  exists.  Consumers  are  operating 
on  stocks  on  hand,  and  apparently  are  guarding  them- 
selves against  unnecessary  accumulations.  Mills  con- 
suming old  rails  are  restocking  and  are  taking  fair- 
sized  tonnages  at  $17.50  to  $18,  dealers'  yards.  No.  1 
railroad  wrought  also  continues  unchanged  at  $13  to 
$13.50.  Scrap  dealers,  when  taking  tonnages,  are  doing 
so  at  lower  prices.  The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad 
is  asking  for  bids  for  27,450  tons  of  scrap,  the  lai-gest 
single  item  involving  3500  tons  of  old  rails.  Bids  will 
be  closed  on  Oct.  29  at  Baltimore. 

We  quote  for  delivery  to  consumers'  mill  in  the 
Pittsburgh  and  other  districts  taking  the  Pittsburgh 
freight  rate  as  follows; 

Per  Gross  Ton 

Heavj-   melting  steel $15.00  to  $15.50 

No.   1  cast,  cupola  size 18.50  to    19.00 

Rails  for  rolling,  Newark  and 
Cambridge,  Ohio  ;  Cumberland. 
Md. ;   Huntington,  W.  Va.,  and 

^Franklin,    Pa 17.50  to    18.00 

Compressed  sheet  steel 14.00  to    14.50 

Bundled  sheets,  sides  and  ends..  12.50  to  13.00 
Railroad  knuckles  and  couplers..  18.00  to  18.50 
Railroad  coil  and  leaf  springs...  18.00  to  18.50 
Low  phosphorus  bloom  and  billet 

ends    20.50  to    21.00 

Low  phosphorus  plate  and  other 

material     19.50  to    20.00 

Railroad    malleable    '18.00  to    18.50 

Steel  car  axles 18.50  to    19.00 

Cast  iron  wheels 17.50  to    18.00 

Rolled  steel  wheels 18.00  to    18.50 

Machine  shop  turnings 10.50  to    11.00 

Sheet   bar   crops    16.50  to    17.00 

Heavy    steel    axle    turnings 13.50  to    14.00 

Short  shoveling  turnings 12.00  to    12.50 

Heavy    breakable    cast 14.00  to    14.50 

Stove  plate   13.50  to    14.00 

Cast  iron  borings    12.00  to    12.50 

No.    1    railroad   wrought 13.00  to    13.50 

No.    2    railroad    wrought 15.00  to    15.50 


Detroit  Scrap  Market 

Detroit,  Oct.  23. — ^One  of  the  largest  producers  in 
the  district  is  offering  approximately  4000  tons  of  short 
machine  shop  turnings,  regular  hydraulic  compressed, 
flashings,  borings  and  heavy  melting  steel  for  Novem- 
ber delivery  on  a  competitive  basis.  Sales  in  this  dis- 
trict have  been  very  light  on  the  basis  of  prices  quoted 
a  week  ago  except  borings  at  $10  to  $10.50. 

The  following  prices  are  quoted  on  a  gross  ton 
basis,  f.o.b.  cars  producers'  yards,  excepting  stove 
plate,  automobile  cast  and  No.  1  machinery  cast, 
which  are  quoted  on  a  net  ton  basis: 

Heavy   melting  steel $12.00  to  $12.50 

Shoveling   steel    12.00  to    12.50 

No.  1  machinery  cast 17.00  to    17.50 

Cast   borings    10.00  to    10.50 

Automobile  cast  scrap 24.00  to    25.00 

Stove   plate    16.00  to    17.00 

Hydraulic  compressed   10.50  to    11.25 

Short    turnings    10.00  to    11.00 

'  Long  turnings    9.00  to      9.50 

Flashings    9.50  to    10.00 


iiiiyiiig  Improves  in  Youngstown  District 

YOUNGSTOWN,  Oct,  23. — Both  in  the  number  of  or- 
ders and  volume  of  tonnage  involved,  business  in  fin- 
ished steel  lines  in  the  Mahoning  Valley  registers  some 
improvement  over  the  past  ten  days.  Much  of  the  cur- 
rent buying,  though,  is  of  the  hand-to-mouth  variety, 
and  there  is  little  forward  commitment  in  any  extensive 
way.  The  railroads  are  making  their  steel  wants 
known,  however,  in  a  more  generous  way,  and  the  dis- 
trict independent  industry  looks  for  considerable  busi- 
ness from  this  source  next  year. 

The  two  most  active  finished  steel  lines  in  this  ter- 
ritory at  present  are  standard  merchant  pipe  and  tin 
plate.  Makers  of  the  latter  commodity  are  sold  well 
ahead  over  the  remainder  of  the  year  and  are  main- 
taining a  satisfactory  production  rate.  It  is  the  pipe 
business  which  is  sustaining  Valley  operations  to  no 
inconsiderable  degree,  as  pipe  capacity  looms  large  in 
finished  steel  lines  in  the  Mahoning  Valley. 

The  principal  independent  maker  of  full-finished 
sheets  in  this  territory  indicates  that  new  business  is 
somewhat  smaller  than  heretofore,  and  in  consequence 
production,  well  sustained  throughout  the  year,  has 
been  curtailed.  No.  22  gage  auto  body  stock  is  still 
quoted  at  5.35c.,  with  no  deviations,  it  is  reported.  Con- 
siderable interest  in  being  manifested  in  the  probable 
1924  requirements  of  the  automobile  industry. 

Strip  steel  buying  is  also  well  sustained  in  this  dis- 
trict, the  Ford  Motor  Co.  absorbing  large  tonnages. 
On  the  ordinary  gages,  3c.  base  is  the  accepted  price. 
Pressed  steel  interests  at  Warren  and  Youngstown, 
closely  allied  with  steel-producing  groups,  are  taking 
sizable  tonnages  of  strip  in  both  the  narrow  and  wide 
sizes. 

In  the  semi-finished  market,  non-integrated  sheet 
rollers  are  endeavoring  to  beat  down  the  $42.50  fourth 
quarter  price  on  sheet  bars,  maintaining  that  competi- 
tors are  able  to  purchase  their  raw  steel  requirements 
at  Pittsburgh  and  Cleveland  for  less.  One  such  sheet 
interest  maintains  reports  are  appearing  with  frequent 
persistency  to  the  effect  that  sheet  bars  are  moving  in 
competitive  districts  at  $40.  This  differential,  they 
maintain,  places  them  at  an  unfair  disadvantage  with 
non-integrated   competitors. 

The  black  sheet  market  is  still  weak  and  spotty, 
with  prices  ranging  from  3.75c.  to  3.85c.  Business 
awarded  by  Japanese  interests,  in  which  Valley  mills 
participated,  has  played  no  unimportant  part  in  help- 
ing to  maintain  existing  schedules.  Valley  sheet  mills 
this  week  are  operating  at  an  average  of  61  per  cent. 


Davis  Machine  Tool  Co.  Sold 

Pi'operty  of  the  Davis  Machine  Tool  Co.,  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  appraised  at  $995,000,  was  sold  on  Oct.  22  for 
$259,000  to  James  E.  McKelvey,  president  American 
Woodworking  Machine  Co.,  acting  for  the  Union  Trust 
Co.,  of  which  he  is  a  director.  Financial  difficulties  be- 
set the  Davis  company  two  years  ago,  and  Morton  H. 
Anderson  was  appointed  receiver  to  operate  the  plant. 
During  the  war  the  company  enjoyed  great  prosperity. 
The  pi-operty  included  four  buildings  and  50,000  sq.  ft. 
of  land.  Buildings  were  valued  at  $165,920  and  the  land 
$130,000.  Machinery  and  equipment  were  valued  at 
$295,532. 


Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  New  York,  president  of  the 
American  Construction  Council,  last  week  advised  cur- 
tailment of  building  activities  for  1924,  in  order  to 
avert  another  crisis  next  spring.  Unless  emergency 
steps  to  this  end  are  taken  now,  he  declared,  the  indus- 
try will  suffer  again  from  shortage  of  labor  and  ma- 
terials and  from  the  resultant  delays  in  building 
projects.  It  was  further  recommended  that  smaller 
contracts  be  started  in  the  fall  and  that  repair  work 
or  alterations  be  done  in  winter,  thereby  affording 
steady  occupation  to  workmen  and  enabling  contractors 
to  estimate  completed  dates  with  greater  accuracy. 
A  too  ambitious  program,  Mr.  Roosevelt  warned,  would 
defeat  itself. 
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Chicago 

Mill  Specifications  Show  Some  Increase,  But 
Buying  Is  Limited 

Chicago,  Oct.  23. — Specifications  received  by  local 
mills  thus  far  this  month  are  somewhat  heavier  than 
during  the  same  period  in  September,  but  buying  is  re- 
stricted largely  to  current  necessities.  Shipments  from 
mill  still  exceed  new  bookings  and  producers  have  now 
reached  the  point  where  they  are  able  to  make  early 
deliveries.  In  fact,  so  satisfactory  are  mill  deliveries 
that  purchases  from  warehouse  stocks  are  declining 
proportionately. 

The  general  market  situation  continues  to  be  char- 
acterized by  great  uncertainty.  Consumers  persist  in 
their  policy  of  caution  in  the  belief  that  mills  will  soon 
find  the  need  for  new  business  so  pressing  that  they 
will  be  forced  to  reduce  their  prices.  In  fact,  the  turn- 
ing point  in  the  market  is  believed  to  be  close  at  hand 
and  although  surface  indications  point  to  a  decline, 
producers  have  not  given  up  hope  that  the  railroads 
will  place  large  orders  for  equipment.  Car  builders 
are  positive  in  their  assurances  that  early  orders  are 
to  be  expected  from  the  Southern  Pacific,  although  that 
road  has  not  yet  actually  issued  inquiries.  The  buying 
program  of  the  road  covers  fully  18,000  freight  cars, 
representing  the  joint  needs  of  the  Southern  Pacific, 
the  Pacific  Fruit  Express  and  the  Union  Pacific.  Ac- 
cording to  latest  advices,  separate  inquiries  will  not  be 
issued  by  the  latter  line.  In  the  event  that  these  orders 
are  actually  placed,  the  effect  on  the  iron  and  steel 
industry  will  doubtless  be  far-reaching.  More  than  180,- 
000  tons  of  rolled  steel  will  be  involved,  besides  large 
tonnages  of  steel  and  malleable  castings. 

Local  mill  and  furnace  operations  are  unchanged. 
The  Illinois  Steel  Co.'s  two  banked  blast  furnaces  and 
its  steel  plant  at  Joliet  will  resume  operations  next 
week,  following  the  completion  of  mill  repairs. 

Pig  Iron. — The  market  remains  weak  in  all  depart- 
ments, with  price  levels  poorly  defined  owing  to  the 
dearth  of  orders.  On  Northern  grades  $25  base  fur- 
nace appears  to  be  the  top  of  the  market,  and  this  price 
has  been  shaded  in  several  instances,  usually  through 
the  waiving  of  differentials  for  higher  silicon  content. 
The  excess  product  of  steel  works  furnaces  as  well  as 
Buffalo  and  Canadian  iron  are  still  competing  with  the 
offerings  from  usual  sources  of  merchant  supply.  The 
Canadian  iron  in  the  higher  silicons  has  penetrated  to 
points  close  to  Chicago.  A  Wisconsin  meltei-  has  closed 
for  1300  tons  of  malleable  and  foundry  for  delivery 
over  the  rest  of  the  year.  An  Illinois  melter  has  pur- 
chased 500  tons  of  foundry  for  similar  shipment.  An- 
other Illinois  user  wants  300  tons  of  foundry  for  de- 
livery over  the  remainder  of  1923.  Most  orders  and  in- 
quiries, however,  are  confined  to  carload  lots  for 
prompt  shipment.  The  volume  of  small  orders  is  some- 
what heavier  than  heretofore,  suggesting  that  melters 
are  exhausting  their  yard  stocks. 

Quotations  on  Northern  foundry  high  phosphorus 
malleable  and  basic  irons  are  f.o.b.  local  furnace  and 
do  not  include  an  average  switching  charge  of  61c. 
per  ton.  Other  prices  are  for  iron  delivered  at  con- 
sumer's yard  or  when  so  indicated,  f.o.b.  furnace 
other  than  local. 

Liake  Superior  charcoal,  averaging 

sil,  1.50,  delivered  at  Chicago.  .$30.04  to  $30.15 
Northern  coke,  No.   1,  sil.  2.25  to 

2.75     25.00 

Northern  coke,  foundry,  No.  2,  sil. 

1.75   to   2.25 25.00 

Malleable,  not  over  2.25  sil 25.00 

Basle   25.00 

High   phosphorus    25.00 

Southern  No.  2 26.01  to    27.01 

Low  phos.,   sil.   1   to   2   per  cent, 

copper  free  33.25  to  34.00 

Silver!',  sil.  8  per  cent 39.29 

Ferroalloys. — A  fair  amount  of  ferromanganese  has 
been  sold  at  $110  seaboard,  which  appears  to  represent 
the  bottom  of  the  market.  Two  hundred  tons  of  spie- 
geleiscn  has  been  placed  at  $43.80  delivered  while  car- 
load lots  have  brought  50  cents  higher. 

We  quote  80  per  cent  ferromanganese,  $117.56, 
delivcredf;  50  per  cent  terrosllicon,  $86  to  $87.  deliv- 
ered; splegelelsen,  18  to  22  per  cent,  $43.80  to  $44.30, 
delivered. 


Plates. — Mills  still  look  forward  confidently  to  lib- 
eral car  buying  as  a  source  of  tonnage  in  plates,  shapes 
and  bars.  Railroad  car  orders  thus  far,  however,  have 
consisted  of  small,  scattered  lots,  recent  bookings  of 
Western  shops  involving  a  total  of  not  more  than 
10,000  tons  of  steel.  No  large  inquiries  or  orders  for 
oil  storage  tanks  are  reported,  and  reduced  oil  produc- 
tion, particularly  in  the  California  fields,  has  made  the 
necessity  for  additional  storage  capacity  less  pressing. 
Miscellaneous  consumers  of  plates  are  restricting  their 
purchases  to  necessities  and  mill  bookings  continue  to 
fall  short  of  shipments.     Prices  are  unchanged. 

The   mill   quotation    is    2.60c.,    Chicago.      Jobbers 

quote  3.30c.  for  plates  out  of  stock. 

Cast-iron  Pipe. — The  appearance  of  large  inquiries 
has  strengthened  the  attitude  of  pipe  makers.  Denver 
will  place  4000  tons  of  6-  to  48-in.  on  Oct.  25.  A  day 
later,  Tulsa,  Okla.  will  consider  figures  on  2500  tons. 
On  Oct.  24,  Chicago  will  take  bids  on  570  tons  of  8-in. 
Spring  Wells,  Mich.,  has  awarded  700  tons  to  the 
United  States  Cast  Iron  Pipe  &  Foundry  Co.  Port 
Huron,  Mich.,  has  placed  250  tons  with  James  B.  Clow 
&  Sons. 

We  quote  per  net  ton,  f.o.b.  Chicago,  as  follows  : 

Water  pipe,    4-in..    $61.20;    6-in.   and  above,   $57.20; 

class  A  and  gas  pipe,  $5  extra. 

Sheets.^No  additional  Japanese  tonnage  has  been 
booked  by  local  mills,  but  inquiries  from  domestic 
sources  are  somewhat  more  numerous,  although  not 
bulking  large  in  tonnage.  In  the  main,  the  market 
situation  is  unchanged,  prices  being  steady  except  for 
occasional  shading  on  black  and  galvanized  by  small 
producers.  The  strenuous  effort  of  mills  to  maintain 
present  price  levels  is  apparently  dictated  by  a  desire 
to  protect  old  orders  still  unshipped. 

Mill  quotations  are  3.75c.  to  3. Sac.  for  No.  28 
black,  3c.  for  No.  10  blue  annealed  and  5c.  for  No. 
28  galvanized,  all  being  Pittsburgh  prices^  subject 
to  a  freight  rate  to  Chicago  of  34c.  per  100  lb. 

Jobbers  quote,  f.o.b.  Chicago.  4.35c.  for  blue  an- 
nealed, 5.20c,  for  black  and  6.35c.  for  galvanized. 

Bolts  and  Nuts. — The  market  is  soft  at  the  quota- 
tions published  on  page  1146  and  on  lag  bolts  as  low  as 
65  and  10  and  5  off  is  being  done.  Rivets  are  especially 
weak,  one  order  having  been  taken  at  $2.70,  Pittsburgh, 
for  large  structural  sizes. 

Jobbers  quote  structural  rivets,  4c. ;  boiler  rivets, 
4.20c. ;  machine  bolts  up  to  %  x  4  in.,  45  and  B  per 
cent  off;  larger  sizes.  45  and  5  off;  carriage  bolts 
up  to  %  X  6  in.,  40  and  5  off;  larger  sizes,  40  and  5 
off ;  hot  pressed  nuts,  squares  and  hexagons,  tapped, 
$2.50  off;  blank  nuts.  $2.50  off;  coach  or  lag  screws, 
gimlet  points,  square  heads,  50  and  5  per  cent  off. 

Rails  and  Track  Supplies. — The  chief  feature  of  the 
market  is  heavy,  inquiry  for  track  fastenings  coming 
largely  from  the  Union  Pacific,  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
and  Chesapeake  &  Ohio.  Fully  70,000  kegs  of  spikes, 
.■30,000  kegs  of  bolts  and  18,000  tons  of  tie  plates  are 
involved.  Roads  having  terminals  in  Chicago,  however, 
are  taking  little  interest  in  new  supplies  and  in  some 
instances  have  held  up  shipments  on  old  orders.  One 
road  in  this  district  has  suspended  shipment  on  10,000 
tons  of  rails  and  another  on  60,000.  In  fact,  little  new 
rail  business  is  expected  from  Chicago  roads  unless  the 
steel  market  takes  such  a  sharp  turn  as  to  warrant  res- 
ervations of  rolling  space  to  forestall  extended  deliv- 
eries. The  Pennsylvania,  on  the  other  hand,  will  soon 
distribute  orders  for  200,000  tons.  A  local  mill  has  booked 
an  order  of  1300  tons  of  light  rails  for  Japan.  Domestic 
demand  for  light  rails  shows  little  life  and  in  some  in- 
stances mills  have  shaded  prices  in  an  effort  to  inter- 
est prospective  buyers.  Coal  mines  in  this  section  are 
not  buying,  and  reroUing  mills  are  taking  most  of  the 
business  which  is  developing  in  the  South. 

Standard   Bessemer   and   open-heartli    r.ails.    $43: 

light  rails,  rolled  steel.  2.25c.  f.o.b.  makers'  mills. 
Standard  railroad  spikes.  3.25c.  mill ;   track  bolts 

with  square  nuts,  4.25c.  mill ;   iron  tie  plates,  2.75c. 

mill ;   steel  tie  plates,   2.60c.,  f.o.b.  mill ;   angle  bars, 

2.75c.,  f.o.b.  mill. 

Jobbers  quote  standard  spikes  out  of  warehouse 

at  3.90c.  base,  and  track  bolts,  4.90c.  base. 

Bars. — Specifications  for  soft  steel  bars  are  some- 
what heavier  than  in  September,  but  generally  speak- 
ing, buying  is  still  of  a  hand-to-mouth  character.  Job- 
bers are  not  contracting  ahead  and  industrial  users  are 
limiting  their  purchases  to  current  requirements.    Ton- 
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nage  booked  by  the  mills  is  considerably  lighter  than 
shipments,  and  producers  are  now  in  a  position  to  make 
almost  any  delivery  desired.  Bar  iron  remains  quiet, 
but  mills  are  holding  tenaciously  to  a  minimum  price  of 
2.40c.,  Chicago.  Demand  for  rail  steel  bars  is  also 
light  with  prices  unchanged  at  2.30c.,  mill. 

Mill  prices  are:  Mild  steel  liars,  2..';0e.,  Chicago; 
common  bar  iron,  2.40c.,  Chicago;  rail  steel,  2.30c., 
Chicago  mill. 

Jobbers  quote  3.20c.  for  steel  bars  out  of  ware- 
house. The  warehouse  quotation  on  cold-rolled  steel 
bars  and  shafting  is  4.B5c.  for  rounds  and  5.05c.  for 
flats,  squares  and  hexagons. 

Jobbers  quote  hard  and  medium  deformed  steel 
bars  at  2.75c.  base;  hoops,  4.55e. ;  bands,  3.95c. 

Structural  Material. — Mill  bookings  of  plain  mate- 
rial are  light,  but  fabricators  arc  encouraged  by  a  re- 
vival in  inquiry.  The  local  office  of  one  of  the  largest 
independent  fabricators  has  figured  on  three  times  as 
much  tonnage  this  month  as  in  September.  Bids  are 
in  on  the  Ford  Motor  Co.  plant  at  St.  Paul,  requiring 
10,000  tons,  and  on  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  En- 
gineers bank  building  at  Cleveland,  involving  6500  tons. 
Local  plain  material  prices  are  firm. 

The    mill    quotation   on   plain    material    is    2.60c., 

Chicago.     Jobbers  quote  3.30c.  for  plain  material  out 

of  warehouse. 

Wire  Products. — New  business  is  in  fair  volume,  but 
individual  orders  are  small  and  it  is  evident  that  no  one 
is  willing  to  buy  in  suflficient  quantities  to  pile  up 
stocks.  Prices  are  unchanged  and  are  given  on  page 
1146. 

We  quote  warehouse  prices  f.o.b.  Chicago :    No.  6 
'  to  No.   9  bright  basic  wire,  $3.90  per  100  lb. ;  extra 

for  black  annealed  wire,   15c.   per  100   lb. ;   common 

wire   nails.    $3.80  per   100   lb. ;   cement  coated   nails, 

$3.25  per  keg. 

Reinforcing  Bars. — The  market  is  inactive  and  both 
lettings  and  inquiries  are  few.  The  Ford  Motor  Co. 
has  awarded  110  tons  for  a  bridge  at  Dearborn,  Mich., 
to  the  McRae  Steel  Co.  The  Concrete  Engineering  Co. 
will  furnish  125  tons  for  a  viaduct  at  Forty-first  Street, 
Chicago,  for  the  Illinois  Central. 

Old  MateriaL — The  market  is  quiet  and  weak,  with 
prices  still  slipping  downward.  Consumer  buying  is 
light  and  trading  among  dealers  is  at  a  minimum.  In 
fact,  brokers  hesitate  to  speculate  on  either  the  short 
or  long  end  of  the  market.  Although  the  very  fact  that 
prices  are  so  low  suggests  that  they  are  scraping  bot- 
tom, sellers  see  no  prospects  of  an  early  revival  of  de- 
mand and  fear  that  continued  lack  of  business  may 
force  still  further  price  recessions.  Railroad  offerings  in- 
clude the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  20,000  tons,  and  the  Monon, 
700  tons. 

We  quote  delivery  in  consumers'  yards,  Chicago 
and  vicinity,  all  freight  and  transfer  charges  paid, 
as  follows : 

Per  Gross  Ton 

Iron  rails    $19.50  to  $20.00 

Cast  iron  car  wheels 17.50  to  18.00 

Relaying  rails.  56  and  60  lb 26.00  to  27.00 

Relaying  rails,   65  lb.  and  heavier  32.00  to  35.00 

Rolled  or  forged  steel  car  wheels  17.50  to  18.00 

Rails  for  rolling 15.50  to  16.00 

Steel  rails,  less  than  3  ft 16.50  to  17.00 

Heavy   melting   steel 13.75  to  14.25 

Frogs,    switches   and    guards    cut 

apart    13.75  to  14.25 

Shoveling  steel   13.50  to  14.00 

Drop    forge    flashings    9.00  to  9.50 

Hydraulic  compressed  sheets....  11.00  to  11.50 

Axle  turnings    11.00  to  11.50 

Steel  angle  bars 15.50  to  16,00 

Per  Net  Ton 

Iron  angle  and  splice  li:i'  "to  19.00 

Iron  arch  bars  and  ti..  i  '•'  19.00 

Iron  car  axles '  lo  24.50 

Steel  car  axles lo  16.50 

No.  1  feusheling ■    n  to  11.00 

No.  2  busheling TdO  to  7.50 

Cut  forge    13.50  to  13.00 

Pipes  and  flues 8.00  to  8.50 

No.  1  railroad  wrought 12.50  to  13.00 

No.  2  railroad  wrought 12.50  to  13.00 

Steel   knuckles    and    couplers....  16.00  to  16.50 

Coll  springs    18.50  to  19.00 

No.   1  machinery  cast 18.50  to  19.00 

No.  1  railroad  cast 18.00  to  18.50 

No.  1  agricultural  cast 18-00  to  18.50 

Low  phos.   punchings    1 4.50  to  15.00 

Locomotive  tires,    smooth l.s.ooto  15,50 

Machine  shop  turnings 7.00  to  7.50 

Cast   borings    9.00  to  9.50 

Short  shoveling   turnings 9.00  to  9.50 

Stove  plate   15.50  to  16.00 

Grate  bars    14.00  to  14.50 

Brake  shoes   15.50  to  16.00 

Railroad    malleable    17.00  to  17.50 

Agricultural     malleable     16.50  to  17.00 
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Principal  Activity  in  Southern  Part  of  State 
— Pig  Iron  Very  Dull 

San  Francisco,  Oct.  16.— Business  in  iron  and  steel 
continues  very  quiet,  and  there  seems  to  be  little  pros- 
pect for  betterment.  Although  the  trade  is  slow  to 
admit  the  full  measure  of  dullness  in  this  part  of  the 
State,  the  fact  remains  that  at  present,  as  for  the  past 
three  months,  there  is  a  greater  volume  of  activity  in 
Los  Angeles  and  contiguous  counties  than  in  this  city 
and  adjacent  territory.  One  prominent  importer,  in 
speaking  of  this  difference,  called  attention  to  the  re- 
markable amount  of  building  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
State,  a  considerable  portion  of  which  is  for  business 
purposes  involving  large  quantities  of  structural  steel. 
The  record  of  permits  in  San  Francisco  for  new  build- 
ings during  September  represented  a  valuation  of 
something  over  $3,200,000,  while  for  the  same  month 
the  total  for  Los  Angeles  was  close  to  $14,000,000. 

There  has  been  some  inquiry  for  wire  nails,  gal- 
vanized wire  and  east  iron  pipe  for  shipment  to  Japan, 
but  it  has  not  been  very  extensive  thus  far.  How  this 
Japanese  trade  will  develop  is  still  problematical,  but 
there  is  a  well-defined  belief  that  much  of  the  iron  and 
steel  for  permanent  construction  will  be  ordered  direct 
from  Pittsburgh  and  Birmingham  for  shipment  via  the 
Panama  canal.  For  materials  needed  at  once  for  tem- 
porary buildings  this  city  will  doubtless  get  a  goodly 
share,  to  accompany  the  lumber,  large  quantities  of 
which  are  constantly  going  forward. 

Pig  Iron. — Importers  say  the  market  is  very  dull, 
with  buyers  showing  little  interest.  This  part  of  the 
State,  that  is,  the  San  Francisco  Bay  region,  opens  the 
fourth  quarter  of  the  year  with  scarcely  any  new  busi- 
ness in  sight.  Both  foundries  and  mills  are  still  operat- 
ing, but  not  at  full  capacity.  All  seem  to  be  fully 
supplied  with  materials  and  only  small  parcels  are  pur- 
chased. Importers  say  the  quotable  prices  remain 
about  the  same  as  two  weeks  ago — that  is,  $34  to  $35 
per  ton.  These  figures  are  very  easy,  however,  but  it 
is  doubtful  whether  concession  in  price  would  produce 
any  increase  in  buying  orders.  Advices  from  Los 
Angeles  indicate  a  fair  measure  of  business  in  progress 
there,  but  there  are  also  some  indications  of  slowing 
down  in  that  district.  In  a  general  way,  trade  condi- 
tions there  are  steadily  becoming  about  the  same  as 
in  this  section  of  the  State,  dullness  becoming  more 
emphasized  as  existing  orders  are  completed  and  very 
little  new  business  being  booked. 

Coke. — The  local  market  for  coke  is  almost  at  a 
standstill.  While  there  have  been  some  inquiries,  there 
has  not  been  much  real  business,  and  importers  say 
they  do  not  expect  much  improvement  for  the  near 
future.  Prices  remain  around  $20  to  $21  per  ton,  ex- 
ship,  for  foreign  coke,  and  domestic  is,  of  course,  higher. 
Some  foreign  is  reported  as  on  the  way,  but  it  is 
inconsiderable  in  quantity. 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel. — While  there  is  not  much 
change  in  trade  conditions,  it  is  noteworthy  that  prom- 
ises for  immediate  delivery  are  now  more  readily  given 
than  two  or  three  months  ago.  The  demand  for  steel 
bars  continues  active  and  the  inquiry  for  flats,  channels, 
angles,  rounds  and  squares  is  steady,  with  prices  on  all 
of  them  well  sustained  at  the  same  figures  which  have 
ruled  for  the  past  three  weeks  or  more.  Structural 
steel  is  a  little  less  active  than  a  month  ago,  but  prices 
are  held  firmly  at  3.85c.  to  jobbers  and  3.35c.  in  ca>-load 
lots.  Sellers  say  that  judging  by  the  present  outlook 
these  prices  are  likely  to  continue  for  some  time.  Sales 
of  wire  products  are  of  good  volume  and  the  steady 
prices  of  the  last  three  months  are  firmly  held. 

Old  Material. — While  sellers  quote  the  same  figures 
as  two  weeks  ago,  there  is  a  disposition  to  shade  the 
prices  to  some  buyers.  Only  strictly  first-class  material 
will  bring  the  full  $15  per  ton.  Buyers  are  taking  only 
small  lots  and  they  almost  invariably  seek  concessions. 
Both  mills  and  foundries  are  well  supplied.  Tlie  lower 
grades  move  very  slowly  and  even  shaded  figures  fail 
to  arouse  a  buying  interest.  A  cargo  of  about  1200 
tons  is  being  loaded  at  a  Mexican  port  and  will  prob- 
ably arrive  here  some  time  early  in  December. 
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Inquiries    for    Structural    Steel    Exceed    Ex- 
pectations— Pig  Iron  Dull 

New  York,  Oct.  23.— Sales  of  pi^  iron  have  been 
very  light,  the  largest  being  1000  tons  to  the  A.  P. 
Smith  Mfg.  Co.,  Bloomfield,  N.  J.,  for  January  to  April 
delivery.  It  is  understood  that  this  was  booked  at  about 
$23,  furnace,  by  a  furnace  not  in  eastern  Pennsylvania. 
The  American  Locomotive  Co.  has  purchased  250  tons, 
at  not  above  $22,  Buffalo,  and  it  is  probable  that  $22 
was  shaded.  The  Worthington  Pump  &  Machinery  Cor- 
poration is  in  the  market  for  400  tons  for  spot  de- 
livery and  the  American  Car  &  Foundry  Co.  for  two 
lots  of  from  2.50  to  350  tons.  An  upper  State  com- 
pany is  inquiring  for  600  tons  of  No.  2X  for  first 
quarter.  Nearly  all  of  the  buying  is  for  early  needs 
and  in  some  cases  melters  are  pressing  for  deliveries. 
It  is  clear  that  the  limited  demand  is  for  real  require- 
ments and  is  in  no  sense  speculative.  Very  little  in- 
terest is  shown  in  first  quarter  business.  The  Buffalo 
market  is  weak  at  $22  for  No.  2  plain,  with  a  general 
belief  that  $21  could  be  done  on  an  attractive  order. 
The  Low  Moor  Iron  Co.  has  blown  out  one  of  its  Low 
Moor  stacks  and  has  blown  in  the  Covington  stack. 
The  Low  Moor  stack  is  in  need  of  repairing  of  lining. 
One  Witherbee-Sherman  stack  at  Port  Henry  has  been 
blown  out. 

We  quote  delivered  in  the  New  York  district  as 
follows,  having  added  to  furnace  price  $2.27  freight 
from  eastern  Pennsylvania,  $4.91  from  Buffalo  and 
$5.44  from  Virginia: 

East.  Pa.  No.  IX  fdy.,  sil.  2.75  to  3.25 $25.77 

East.  Pa.  No.  2X  fdy..  sil.  2.25  to  2.75 25.27 

East.  Pa.  No.  2.  sil.   IT.",  to  2.25 25.27 

Buffalo,  sil.   1.T3  to   2.2.-, 26.91 

No.  2X  Virginia,  sil.    2.25  to  2.75 29.94 

No.  2  Virginia,  sil.  1.75  to  2.25 29.44 

Ferroalloys. — There  is  very  little  demand  for  ferro- 
manganese  and  only  carload  lots  are  being  inquired  for. 
The  price  situation  is  unchanged  and  the  actual  level 
at  which  the  small  demand  is  being  met  is  difficult  to 
gage.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  much  resale  alloy 
available  and  the  basis  upon  which  one  domestic  pro- 
ducer is  quoting  makes  it  difficult  to  state  the  market 
price.  British  alloy  is  unchanged  at  $117.50,  seaboard, 
which  is  based  upon  an  80  per  cent  content  of  manga- 
nese. There  has  been  no  change  in  the  spiegeleisen 
market  either  as  to  quotations  or  demand,  but  specifica- 
tions on  contract  are  fairly  insistent.  The  50  per  cent 
ferrosilicon  market  is  quiet  with  small  lots  sold  at  a 
range  of  $82.50  to  $85,  delivered. 

Cast-iron  Pipe. — Quotations  are  unchanged  as  yet, 
but  business  is  a  little  quieter.  Municipal  tenders  are 
about  at  an  end,  but  that  some  business  may  appear 
from  Japan  seems  evident  from  a  recent  inquiry  for 
2000  tons  of  10  to  24-in.  water  pipe  received  by  Aflier- 
ican  makers.  The  second  opening  of  bids  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Water  Supply,  Gas  and  Electricity,  New  York, 
on  more  than  3500  tons  of  8-in.  pipe  with  fittings  re- 
sulted in  the  following  bids  on  the  pipe:  Section  1, 
Donaldson  Iron  Co.,  $68.90  per  ton,  and  United  States 
Cast  Iron  Pipe  &  Foundry  Co.,  $69.50  per  ton;  Section 
2,  United  States  Cast  Iron  Pipe  &  Foundry  Co.,  $69.50 
and  R.  D.  Wood  &  Co.,  $€9;  Section  3,  United  States 
Cast  Iron  Pipe  &  Foundry  Co.,  $69.50.  These  prices 
are  unchanged  from  the  original  bids,  which  were  re- 
jected as  informal.  We  quote  per  net  ton,  f.o.b.  New 
York,  in  carload  lots,  as  follows:  6-in.  and  larger, 
$63.60;  4-in.  and  5-in.,  $68.60;  3-in.,  $78.60,  with  $5 
additional  for  Class  A  and  gas  pipe.  The  soil  pipe 
market  is  quiet  and  prices  weak.  Makers,  as  a  rule, 
aie  booked  up  to  about  Dec.  1.  Sales  at  the-  40%  per 
cent  for  standard  and  50%  per  cent  discount  for  heavy 
pipe  have  become  more  numerous.  We  quote  discounts 
of  both  Southern  and  Northern  makers,  f.o.b  New 
York,  in  carload  lots,  as  follows:  6-in.,  35%  to  40% 
per  cent  off  list;  heavy,  45%  to  50%  per  cent  off  list. 

Warehouse  Business. — The  market  continues  mod- 
erately active  and  prices,  with  the  exception  of  sheet 
quotations,  fairly  firm,  although  there  is  an  increasing 
tendency  to  make  longer  deliveries  free,  in  some  cases 


no  charge  being  made  for  motor  truck  delivery  up  to 
30  and  35  miles  from  the  warehouse.  In  the  past  week 
the  market  on  black  and  galvanized  sheets,  which  had 
been  apparently  gaining  somewhat  in  strength,  de- 
veloped renewed  weakness  with  shading  down  to  4.50c. 
per  lb.  base  on  black  and  5.50c.  per  lb.  on  galvanized. 
As  a  result  one  large  warehouse  in  this  district  began 
quoting  these  prices  generally  on  sheet  business  of  any 
size  above  a  few  bundles.  Business  in  wrought  iron 
and  steel  pipe  is  extremely  quiet,  but  prices  are  holding 
fairly  firm  on  steel  with  slight  shading  on  wrought 
iron.     We  quote  prices  on  page  1162. 

Coke. — As  a  result  of  recent  efforts  at  curtailment 
of  production,  the  coke  market  is  beginning  to  show  a 
slightly  firmer  tendency.  Sellers  are  no  longer  inclined 
to  consider  much  less  than  $5.25  per  ton  on  standard 
foundry,  up  to  $6,50  on  some  brands,  and  the  market 
on  standard  furnace  is  from  $4  to  $4.25,  although  a 
few  "distress"  tonnages  are  noted  at  as  low  as  $3.50 
per  ton,  about  the  price  of  medium  sulphur,  which 
ranges  from  $3.40  to  $3.60  per  ton.  By-product  is 
quoted  at  $11.41,  Newark  and  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Old  Material. — The  downward  movement  in  all 
grades  of  scrap  continues  unchecked.  Coatesville,  Potts- 
ville  and  Conshohocken  shipments  of  heavy  melting 
steel  all  bring  $15  per  ton  delivered,  with  $16  paid  for 
delivery  to  Johnstown,  Pa.,  which  has  a  higher  freight 
rate.  In  some  instances,  brokers  are  offering  only 
$14.50  and  $14.75  per  ton  delivered  eastern  Pennsyl- 
vania, but  little  or  no  tonnage  has  been  obtained  at 
these  prices.  Some  borings  and  turnings  are  going 
forward  to  Johnstown  at  $13  per  ton  delivered  and  to 
Coatesville  at  $11  and  in  some  cases  $11.50  per  ton 
delivered.  Stove  plate  to  New  Jersey  foundries  is  quoted 
at  $16  per  ton  delivered  and  to  Harrisburg  consumers 
$16.25  per  ton. 

Buying  prices   per   gross   ton   New   York  follow : 

Heavy  melting  steel,  yard $10.75  to  $11.25 

Steel     rails,     short     lengths,     or 

equivalent     11.75  to    12.25 

Rails  for  rolling 15.00  to    16.00 

Relaying  rails,    nominal 25.00  to    26.00 

Steel  car  axles 17.00  to    17.50 

Iron   car   axles 23.00  to    24.00 

No.    1   railroad   wrought 14.00  to    14.50 

Wrought  iron   track 13.50  to    14.00 

Forge  fire    9.50  to    10.00 

No.   1   yard  wrought,  long 13.00  to    13.50 

Cast    borings    (clean) S.50  to       9.00 

Machine-.shop  turnings    7.50  to       8.00 

Mixed  borings  and   turnings 7.50  to      8.00 

Iron  and  steel  pipe    (1   in.   diam., 

not  under   2  ft.   long) 10.25  to    10.75 

Stove  plate    12.50  to    13.00 

Locomotive   grate  bars 13.00  to    14.00 

Malleable   cast    (railroad) 17.00  to    18.00 

Cast-iron  car  wheels 15.50  to    16.00 

Prices  which  dealers  in  New  York  and  Brooklyn 
are  quoting  to  local  foundries  per  gross  ton  follow: 

No.   1  machinery  cast $19.00  to  $19.50 

No.  1  heavy  cast  (columns,  build- 
ing materials,  etc.).  cupola  size  18.00  to    18.50 
No.  1  heavy  cast,  not  cupola  size  15.00  to    15.50 
No.  2  cast  (radiators,  cast  boilers, 

etc.)    16.00  to    16.50 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel.— Apart  from  structural 
steel  there  is  no  activity  in  the  local  steel  market  worth 
noting.  In  structural  steel  there  is  more  work  in  pros- 
pect than  is  usual  at  this  time  of  year.  Among  the  new 
projects  is  one  of  14,000  tons,  a  power  plant  at  Kearny, 
N.  J.,  for  the  Public  Service  Corporation  of  New  Jer- 
sey. A  local  fabricator  says  that  he  has  projects  up 
for  figures  in  his  estimating  department  totaling  50,000 
tons.  These  include,  in  addition  to  the  14,000-ton  job 
mentioned,  about  12  apartment  buildings,  totaling  10,- 
000  tons  or  more,  and  a  number  of  loft  buildings  of 
somewhere  near  the  same  tonnage.  None  of  the  impor- 
tant car  inquiries  which  car  builders  are  expecting  has 
come  out,  but  there  are  reports  that  the  Southern  Pa- 
cific's inquiries  will  ask  for  bids  on  18,000  cars.  The, 
total  of  all  cars  bought  this  year  is  about  64,000,  and 
20,000  cars  have  been  let  out  for  repairs.  There  has 
been  scarcely  any  car  buying  of  importance  since  May. 
Manufacturing  consumers  of  steel  products  and  jobbers 
are  still  buying  very  sparingly,  but  some  of  the  mills 
report  a  greater  number  of  inquiries,  though  the  ton- 
nages are  small,  usually  not  over  a  carload,  and  imme- 
diate rolling  is  generally  specified.  There  are  no  indi- 
cations of  an  early  change  in  this  hand-to-mouth  policy 
of  buying.     The   price  situation   is  unchanged.     Plates 
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are  quoted  at  2.50c.,  Pittsburgh,  by  the  larger  producers, 
and  at  2.40c.,  Pittsburgh,  by  two  or  three  smaller  East- 
ern mills;  structural  steel  is  obtainable  at  2.40c.  to 
2.50c.,  Pittsburgh,  the  larger  mills  adhering  to  the 
higher  price;  bars  are  firm  at  2.40c.  so  far  as  the  mills 
are  concerned,  but  offerings  from  other  sources,  prob- 
ably resale  lots,  contribute  to  a  slight  weakness  in  that 
market.  Mill  representatives  say,  however,  that  this 
competition  does  not  affect  sales  to  their  regular 
trade  at  2.40c. 

We  quote  for  mill  shipments,  New  York  delivery, 
as  follows :  Soft  steel  bars,  2.74c. ;  plates  and  struc- 
tural shapes,  2.74c.  to  2.84c.;  bar  iron,  2.74c. 


St.  Lonis 


Sales  of  Southern  Pig  Iron  as  Low  as  $19 — 
Scrap  Prices  Again  Recede 

St.  Louis,  Oct.  2.3. — The  only  sale  of  consequence 
made  in  the  local  market  for  several  weeks  was  that 
by  the  St.  Louis  Coke  &  Iron  Co.  of  5000  tons  of  basic 
for  delivery  in  the  last  quarter  to  a  melter  in  the  dis- 
trict. The  sales  for  the  week  in  car  lot  orders 
amounted  to  500  tons.  Melters  continue  their  hand- 
to-mouth  buying,  despite  lower  prices,  which  seem 
only  to  cause  them  to  further  postpone  placing  orders 
for  ordinary  requirements.  One  melter  in  the  dis- 
trict, for  instance,  requiring  150  tons  of  foundry  iron 
weekly,  has  been  buying  only  a  week's  supply  at  a 
time  and  never  having  more  than  a  week's  supply 
ahead.  Other  concerns  have  been  buying  no  more 
than  a  month's  supply  at  one  time.  It  is  difficult  to 
say  just  what  is  the  market.  A  stove  foundry  bought 
500  tons  of  Southern  iron  at  ?19,  Birmingham,  with 
the  market  nominally  at  $21,  and  sales  of  Northern 
iron  have  been  reported  as  low  as  $24,  with  that  market 
nominally  at  $26.  The  St.  Louis  Coke  &  Iron  Co.  has 
reduced  its  price  to  $25  to  $26,  Granite  City.  A  Ten- 
nessee melter  is  inquiring  for  1500  to  2000  tons  of 
malleable.  Otherwise  there  are  no  inquiries  before 
the  market. 

■U'e  quote  delivered  consumers'  yards.  St.  Louis, 
as  fi,l].^\\s.  having  added  to  furnace  prices  $2.16 
frfishi  Ii'in  <"lii(:igo,  $3.28  from  Birmingham  (rail 
ati.l  «,iiii  1,  ■<■•  17  from  Birmingham,  all  rail,  and  81 
cfiiis    a\.i:iL-    switching   charge   from   Granite   City: 

.X...  II, .111   f.lv,.   sil.  1.75   to  2.25 $27.16 

Northern  malleable,  sil.   1.75  to  2.25 27.16 

Basic     27.16 

Southern  fdy.,  sil.  1.75  to  2.25  (rail). $24. 17  to  25.17 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel. — The  order  for  25,000  tons 
of  90-Ib.  rails  for  the  Missouri  Pacific  has  been  allo- 
cated as  follows:  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.,  10,000 
tons;  Tennessee  Coal  &  Iron  Co.,  Illinois  Steel  Co.  and 
Inland  Steel  Co.,  5000  tons  each.  The  1924  require- 
ments include  these  and  5000  tons  additional  on  unfilled 
orders  placed  in  1923,  most  of  the  unfilled  tonnage  being 
placed  with  the  Illinois  Steel  Co.  Other  railroad  busi- 
ness is  extremely  light.  The  International  &  Great 
Northern  bought  400  kegs  of  standard  track  spikes. 
While  warehouse  stocks  are  light,  the  intention  is  to 
keep  them  so  for  the  remainder  of  the  year,  and  the 
business  from  that  source  is  extremely  light.  Manu- 
facturers of  steel  products  are  buying  no  material  that 
cannot  be  used  in  the  finished  product  this  year,  with 
the  same  idea  of  keeping  down  inventories  of  raw 
products. 

Coke. — A  better  demand  is  reported  this  week  for 
foundry  coke,  and  some  contracts  were  made  for  last 
quarter  and  even  a  few  for  first  quarter  delivery. 
Neither  ovens  nor  consumers  want  to  go  beyond  1923 
in  deliveries  on  the  present  basis.  Sales  of  Connells- 
ville  district  coke  were  made  at  $5.50  to  $7.50,  ovens, 
the  lower  price  being  for  spot  delivery.  Cooler  weather 
is  expected  to  start  colie  moving  from  the  yards,  but 
it  has  not  affected  buying  by  dealers. 

Old  Material. — The  market  for  old  material  shows 
further  weakness.  The  only  buying  by  consumers  is 
confined  to  carload  lots,  and  quotations  are  merely 
nominal,  each  transaction  being  a  matter  of  trading. 
The  situation  has  been  made  worse  by  the  curtailing 
of  operations  by  consumers  and  the  heavy  offerings 
of  old  material  by  the  railroads.     Lists  offered  during 


the  week  brought  forth  low  prices,  but  the  roads  are 
eager  to  sell  and  in  an  endeavor  to  clean  up  their 
stocks  before  the  first  of  the  year  continue  to  unload 
on  an  already  overloaded  market.  New  lists  this  week 
include:  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  20,000  tons,  and  St.  Louis 
&  San  Francisco,  2500  tons. 

Per  Gross  Ton 

Iron   rails    $15.00  to  $15.50 

Itails  for  rolling 13.50  to    14.00 

Steel  rails,  less  than  3  ft 15.50  to    16.00 

Relaying  rails,  60  lb.  and  under..    25.00  to    26.00 
Relaying  rails,  70  lb.  and  over.  ..   32.50  to    33.50 

Cast  iron  car  wheels 17.00  to    17.50 

Heavy   melting  steel 13.00  to    13.50 

Heavy   shoveling   steel 12.50  to    13.00 

Frogs,    switches   and   guards    cut 

apart    13.00  to    13.50 

Per  Net  Ton 
Heavy  axles  and  tire  turnings...    11.00  to    11.50 

Steel  angle  bars 13.00  to    13.50 

Steel   oar  axles 16.50  to    17.00 

Iron  car  axles 24.00  to    24.50 

Wrought  iron  bars  and  transoms  18.00  to    18.50 

No.   1   railroad  wrought 13.50  to    14.00 

No.   2  railroad  wrought 12.50  to    13.00 

Railroad  springs 14.00  to    14.50 

Cast  iron  borings 9.00  to      9.50 

No.    1    busheling 12.25  to    12.75 

No.    1  railroad   cast 18.00  to    18.50 

No.   1   machinery  cast 18.50  to    19.00 

Railroad    malleable    14.50  to    15.00 

Machine  shop  turnings 9.00  to      9.50 

Champion    bundled    sheets 7.00  to      7.50 


Boston 


Pennsylvania   Furnaces   Forced   Out   of   Pig 

Iron  Market  by  Keen  Competition 

Boston,  Oct.  23. — Competition  among  Buffalo  district 
furnaces  for  business  in  this  territory  has  brought  out 
still  lower  prices  on  Northern  iron  and  forced  those  Penn- 
sylvania furnaces  with  a  Buffalo  freight  rate  into  New 
England  out  of  the  market.  No.  2X  Buffalo  iron,  some 
of  it  running  high  in  manganese,  sold  the  past  week  at 
$22,  furnace,  or  $26.91  delivered,  and  occasionally  at 
$22.50,  furnace,  or  $27.41  delivered.  No.  2  eastern 
Pennsylvania  sold  at  $23  and  $23.50,  furnace,  or  $26.65 
and  $27.15  delivered.  Furnaces  in  that  district,  how- 
ever, are  less  inclined  to  shade  prices.  Most  of  them 
hold  at  $24,  furnace,  on  small  and  $23.50  on  large  ton- 
nages, and  intimate  a  curtailment  in  production  next 
month.  Warrick  will  put  out  one  furnace  this  week. 
Recent  sales  include  small  tonnages  of  Virginia  and 
Alabama  for  mixture  purposes  at  full  prices ;  700  tons 
No.  2X  Buffalo  to  a  Providence,  R.  I.,  tool  maker;  and 
100  tons  No.  2X,  100  tons  silicon  3.25  to  3.75  and  100 
tons  malleable.  Northern  iron  to  the  Sullivan  Machin- 
ery Co.,  Claremont,  N.  H.  The  Universal  Winding  Co., 
Providence,  is  expected  to  close  this  week  on  400  tons 
No.  2X  and  500  tons  No.  IX,  and  another  machinery 
maker  on  1000  tons  No.  2X  and  No.  IX,  last  quarter 
iron. 

We  quote  delivered  prices  on  the  basis  of  the 
latest  reported  .sales  as  follows,  having  added  $3.65 
freight  from  eastern  Pennsylvania  $4.91  from  Buf- 
falo,  $5.92   from  Virginia,   and   $9.60  from  Alabama. 

East.  Penn.,  ,sil.  2.25  to  2.7." $26.65  to  $28.15 

Sast.  Penn.,  sil.  1.75  to  2.2S 26.65  to    27.65 

Buffalo,  sil.  2.25  to  2.75 26.91  to    27.91 

Buffalo,   sil.    1.75    to    2.25 26.91  to    27.41 

Virginia,  sil.  2.25  to  2.75 30.42  to    31.42 

Virginia,  sil.   1.75   to  2.25 29.92  to    30.42 

Alabama,  sil.  2.25  to  2.75 •30.60  to    31.10 

Alabama,  sil.  1.75  to  2.25 *29.60  to  '  30.60 

•Nominal. 

Coke. — New  England  producers  of  by-product  foun- 
dry coke  have  increased  shipments  against  contract 
specifications  and  are  nearer  caught  up  with  orders 
than  they  have  been  before  in  months.  No  definite  date  is 
set  for  the  opening  of  books  for  first  half  1924  fuel  con- 
tracts, but  will  be  shortly.  Both  the  New  England  Coal 
&  Coke  Co.,  Boston,  and  the  Providence  Gas  Co.,  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.,  quote  foundry  coke  at  $13.50,  delivered  in 
New  England.  Good  Connellsville  foundry  coke  is  of- 
fered at  $10.55,  delivered,  and  higher,  with  few  takers. 

Old  Material. — Sizable  shrinkages  in  old  material 
values  took  place  the  past  week.  Lower  prices  quoted 
in  markets  outside  New  England,  a  continued  dis- 
interest on  the  part  of  consumers,  and  a  greater  desire 
among  owners  of  scrap  to  reduce  stocks  are  held  largely 
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accountable  for  the  weakness.  The  drop  in  prices  has 
a  tendency  to  make  purchasers  even  more  cautious. 
Borings  and  turnings  are  in  liberal  supply  and  difficult 
to  move,  with  the  market  oflf  $1  to  $2  a  ton.  Shafting 
values  show  greater  softness  than  those  on  any  other 
grade  of  scrap,  not  because  of  any  marked  expansion 
in  oiferings,  but  because  of  the  almost  lack  of  demand. 
For  the  same  reason  railroad  malleable  also  is  much 
cheaper.  Apparently  no  market  for  No.  1  yard  wi-ought 
exists.  Dealers  will  not  commit  themselves  on  quota- 
tions. While  far  from  active,  enough  machinery  cast 
is  moving  to  New  England  foundries  to  sustain  prices. 

The  following  prices  are   for  gross   ton   lots  de- 
livered  consuming   points: 

No.  1  macliinery  cast $22.00  to  $23.00 

No.   2  machinery  cast 20.00  to    21.00 

Stove  plate 16.00  to    16.50 

Railroad   malleable    20.00  to    21.00 

Street  car  wheels   20.00  to    21.00 

The   following   prices   are    offered    per   gross   ton 
lots  f.o.b.  Boston  rate  shipping  points: 

No.    1   heavy  melting  steel $10. 00-to  $10.50 

No.    1    railroad    wrought 12.00  to    12.50 

Wrought  pipe  (1-in.  in  diam.,  over 

2  ft.   long)    10.50  to    11.00 

Machine  shop  turnings 6.50  to      7.00 

Cast    iron   borings,    rolling   mill..      6.50  to      7.00 

Cast    iron    borings,    chemical 9.50  to    10.00 

Blast       furnace        borings       and 

turnings     6.00  to      6.50 

Forged  scrap  and  bundled  skeleton     6.50  to      7.00 

Shafting    15.00  to    15.50 

Street  car  axles IS. 00  to    18.50 

Rails  for  rerolling 12.00  to    12.50 


Buffalo 

Flurry  in  Pig  Iron  Subsides — Price  Cutting 
on  Galvanized  Sheets 

Buffalo,  Oct.  23. — The  slight  flurry  in  buying  with 
the  coincident  price  cutting  appears  to  have  abated  and 
there  is  a  general  absence  of  the  kind  of  activity  that 
marked  this  district  earlier  in  the  month.  Several 
Buffalo  producers  have  adopted  a  hands-off  policy  and 
refused  to  join  in  competition  for  some  of  the  New 
England  business  that  developed  a  base  price  of  $22, 
furnace.  Two  sellers  are  selling  on  the  basis  of  $22, 
silicon  1.75  to  2.25,  and  differentials  are  to  a  large 
e.xtent  ignored.  Total  sales  approximate  7000  tons. 
Inquiry  for  first  quarter  of  1924  has  appeared  in 
greater  measure  and  while  none  of  these  inquirers  are 
interested  in  large  tonnages,  the  number  of  inquiries  of 
this  character  shows  consumers  are  feeling  out  Buffalo 
producers.  Local  furnaces  are  making  no  effort  to 
consider  any  of  this  business  on  account  of  the  weak, 
unsettled  situation.  Such  inquiries  as  are  now  en- 
gaging attention  are  for  small  lots,  the  largest  being 
one  of  1000  tons  for  shipment  to  New  Jersey,  but  this 
is  not  expected  to  be  placed  here. 

We  quote  f.o.b..  gross  ton.  Buffalo  as  follows : 
No.  1  foundry,  2.75  to  3.25  sil.  ..  $23.00  to  $23.50 
No.  2  foundry,  2.25  to  2.75  sil...    22.50  to    23.00 

No.  2  plain,  1.75  to  2.25  sil 22.00  to    23.00 

Basic    23.00 

Malleable    23.00 

Lake  Superior  charcoal 30.28 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel. — Weakness  in  sheets,  which 
has  hitherto  been  confined  to  black  grades,  has  now 
spread  to  galvanized  and  price  concessions  have  been 
made  on  a  few  attractive  tonnages.  For  several  months 
the  price  of  5c.  held  on  galvanized,  but  4.90c.  has  been 
done  here.  Further  weakness  in  black  sheets  is  re- 
vealed in  the  price  of  3.70c.  that  has  been  made  in 
competition.  Semi-finished  demand  is  quiet  and  while 
inquiry  is  encouraging,  the  amount  of  new  business 
shows  a  lessened  interest  on  the  part  of  consumers. 
Bar  prices  hold  at  2.40c.  Sellers  are  not  inclined  to 
believe  that  any  notable  buying  movement  will  develop 
this  year.  Efforts  to  minimize  inventories  are  already 
being  felt.  Pipe  demand  retains  its  high  average  and 
nails  are  being  sought  in  great  volume.  A  number 
of  regular  buyers  are  seeking  prices  on  first  quarter 
tin  plate,  and  a  big  demand  is  indicated  but  new  prices 
are  not  yet  available. 

Warehouse  Business. — Demand  for  structural  ma- 
terial and  plates  is  especially  brisk  and  the  general 


call  for  warehouse  products  is  on  a  high  level.    October 
tonnages  are  far  greater  than  was  expected. 

We  quote  warehouse  prices  Buffalo  as  follows : 
Structural  shapes,  3.65c. ;  plates,  3.65c. ;  soft  steel 
bars,  3.55c. ;  hoops,  4.65c. ;  bands,  4.35c. ;  blue  an- 
nealed sheets.  No.  10  gage,  4.45c.  ;  galvanized  steel 
sheets.  No.  28  gage,  6.35c.;  black  sheets.  No.  2S 
gage,  5.25c.  ;  cold  rolled  round  shafting,  4.70c. 

Old  Material. — Only  through  the  fact  that  a  number 
of  dealers  have  old  orders  to  complete  this  market 
would  be  without  any  sign  of  life.  Steel  rejections  are 
heavier  through  the  fact  that  mills  are  applying  rigid 
inspection.  There  is  absolutely  no  new  buying  and  a 
general  absence   of  interest. 

We  quote  f.o.b.,  gross  ton.  Buffalo  as  follows  : 

Heavy   melting  steel $16.00  to  $16.50 

Low  phos.,  0.04  and  under 21.00  to    22.00 

No.    1  railroad  wrought 14.00  to    15.00 

Car  wheels   16.50  to    17.00 

Machine  shop  turnings S.50  to      9.50 

Cast  iron  borings 13.00  to    13.50 

No.   1  busheling 14.50  to    15.00 

Stove  plate   17.00  to    17.50 

Grate  bars    16.00  to    16.50 

Bundled   sheet    stampings 8.00  to      9.00 

No.   1  machinery  cast 19.50  to    20.50 

Hydraulic  compressed    14.50  to    15.50 

Railroad    malleable    18.50  to    19.00 


Birmingham 


Mild  Improvement  in  Pig  Iron  \vitli  Prices  at 
Low  Levels 

Birmingham,  Ala.,  Oct.  22. — The  Southern  pig  iron 
market  shows  slight  improvement,  the  sales  being  a 
little  more  numerous,  and  the  aggregate  somewhat  in- 
creased. The  quotations  are  on  the  low  level  of  $21 
per  ton,  No.  2  foundry,  for  local  delivery,  though  re- 
ports are  still  current  that  Middle  West  melters  of 
Southern  iron  have  been  able  to  place  tonnage  at  $20 
and  less.  The  two  smaller  furnace  interests  which 
have  been  maintaining  $24  per  ton  for  iron  in  the  home 
territory  assert  that  they  have  seen  no  reasons  for 
changing  their  quotations,  though  some  melters  but  a 
short  distance  from  Birmingham  have  been  quoted  at 
$23.  Twenty-one  furnaces  have  been  making  iron 
steadily  in  this  district  and  the  indications  now  point 
to  the  weekly  addition  to  the  surplus  iron  being  at  an 
end.  Hope  is  expressed  that  there  will  be  only  a  slight 
increase  in  the  surplus  tonnage  figures  on  the  turn  of 
the  month.  Some  inquiries  have  been  received  also  by 
Southern  furnace  interests  for  1924  delivery,  first 
quarter,  but  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  no  business 
has  been  booked.  The  furnace  companies  are  undecided 
as  to  what  the  prices  will  be  for  the  coming  year.  The 
local  melt  of  pig  iron  shows  no  improvement. 

We  quote   per   gross  ton   f.o.b.    Birmingham   dis- 
trict furnace  as  follows : 

Foundry,   silicon    1.75    to    2.25 $20.00  to  $21.00 

Basic    20.00  to    21.00 

Charcoal,     warm    blast 33.00 

Cast-iron  Pipe. — Several  lettings  are  received  every 
week  by  the  cast-iron  pipe  makers  in  this  territory,  and 
the  product  of  these  plants  is  going  in  all  directions. 
All  plants  are  operating  at  capacity  production  and 
will  continue  this  way  for  an  indefinite  period,  despite 
the  fact  that  some  foreign  competition  has  been  felt. 
Comments  are  still  to  be  heard  on  the  loss  of  the  4000 
tons  order  at  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  to  a  French  manufac- 
turer, the  details  of  the  loss  being  summed  up  here  in 
tonnage  on  coal,  coke,  pig  iron  and  labor,  estimated  at 
more  than  $150,000  to  this  district  alone.  The  demand 
lately  for  the  smaller  sized  pipe  has  not  been  so  active 
but  specifications  are  fairly  regular  on  the  larger 
product.  The  $49  to  $50  quoted  on  the  6-in.  and  over 
pipe,  Birmingham,  is  freely  shaded. 

Coke. — The  coke  market  is  in  the  same  condition  as 
the  pig  iron,  small  lot  orders  now  being  numerous  and 
the  aggregate  hardly  up  to  the  production.  The  quota- 
tions are  weak,  the  foundry  coke  highest  price  being 
$7.50  and  furnace  coke  down  to  near  $6.  No  curtail- 
ment in  production  has  taken  place,  but  serious  consid- 
eration is  being  given  in  this  direction.  Beehive  coke 
making  is  still  heavy,  though  the  greater  portion  of  the 
coke  being  produced  in  this  section  is  by-product,  and 
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but  little,  if  any,  reduction  in  production  is  likely  with 
these  plants. 

Old  Material. — Very  little  business  is  being  done  in 
the  scrap  iron  and  steel  market  in  the  South,  though 
some  fair  tonnages  are  moving.  Old  contracts  have 
hold  on  longer  than  usual  for  the  reason  that  when  the 
market  began  weakening,  consumers  ordered  deliveries 
on  old  contracts  to  stop  and  in  the  meantime  new  busi- 
ness was  placed  at  lower  prices.  Old  contracts  were 
not  cancelled,  but  by  degrees  the  tonnage  is  being  re- 
ceived. 

We  quote  per  gross  ton  f.o.b.  Birmingham  district 
yards,  nominal  prices,  as  follows : 

Cast   iron   borings,   chemical $18.00  to  $19.00 

Heavy   melting   steel 14.00  to    15.00 

Railroad  wrought   15.00  to    IG.OO 

Steel  axles    19.00  to    20.00 

Iron    axles    23.00  to    24.00 

Old  steel  rails 16.00  to    17.00 

No.   1  cast 19.00  to    20.00 

Tram   car  wheels 18.00  to    19.00 

Car  wheels   17.00  to    18.00 

Stove  plate   16.00  to    17.00 

Machine  shop  turninga 8.00  to      9.00 

r-;,.;t    lro„   hnrings 9.00  to    10.00 


Cincinnati 


Prices  of  Pig  Iron  Still  Trend  Downward — 
Scrap  Is  Lower 

Cincinnati,  Oct.  23. — There  is  little  change  in  the 
pig  iron  market  as  far  as  inquiries  and  sales  are  con- 
cerned, but  prices  are  still  inclined  to  go  lower.  In 
southern  Ohio  carload  sales  are  being  made  on  the 
basis  of  $23.50,  furnace,  but  .$23  has  been  quoted,  and 
this  price  can  still  be  done  on  round  tonnages.  One 
sale  of  1000  tons  of  Southern  iron  was  made  to  a 
melter  in  this  district  last  week  at  around  $20.50, 
Birmingham,  but  today  $20  can  be  done,  and  this  is 
generally  considered  to  be  the  market.  Buying  gen- 
erally continues  of  the  hand-to-mouth  variety,  but  occa- 
sionally inquiries  are  received  for  first  quarter.  A 
Tennessee  melter  is  in  the  market  for  1500  tons  of 
malleable  for  first  half,  and  a  southern  Ohio  melter  for 
500  tons  for  first  quarter.  A  northern  Ohio  melter  is 
inquiring  for  500  tons  for  November  and  December 
shipment.  There  is  little  activity  in  basic  cr  Bessemer. 
.A.n  Ohio  melter,  which  inquired  for  700  tons  of  silvery, 
has  decided  to  postpone  purchase  for  the  time  being. 
No  change  is  reported  in  the  furnace  situation. 

Based  on  freight  rates  of  $4. 05  from  Birmingham 
and  $2.27   from   Ironton,   we   quote  f.o.b.    Cincinnati : 

Southern  coke,  sil.  1.75  to  2.25    (base) $24.05 

Southern  coke,  sil.  2.25  to  2.75  (No.  2  soft)    24.55 

Ohio  silvery,   8   per  cent 36.77 

Southern  Ohio  coke.  sil.  1.75  to  2.25  (No.  2)    25.00 

Basic  Northern    25.00 

Malleable  25.00 

Finished  Materials. — There  is  little  change  in  the 
situation  from  the  past  week,  most  of  the  orders 
placed  being  for  one  and  two  carloads.  The  railroads 
have  been  buying  track  accessories  in  fair  tonnages, 
the  Louisville  &  Nashville  Railroad  having  placed  orders 
for  14,700  kegs  of  spikes,  divided  between  a  Pittsburgh 
independent  and  a  Chicago  mill,  5000  kegs  of  specially 
heat-treated  track  bolts,  and  31,000  pairs  of  angle  bars. 
Regular  prices  were  quoted  on  all  these  inquiries. 
Plates  and  shapes  are  not  very  active,  although  the 
inquiries,  small  as  they  are,  are  slightly  more  numer- 
ous. Some  interest  is  being  shown  in  wire  products,  but 
orders  are  light.  This  branch  of  the  trade  is  expected 
to  show  improvement,  however.  Bolts  and  nuts  are  in 
fair  demand,  though  prices  are  weak. 

Structural  Material. — An  inquiry  from  an  Indiana 
fabricator  for  3000  tons  of  shapes  is  current,  but  this  is 
understood  to  be  for  an  electric  light  plant  at  South 
Bend  on  which  the  company  is  figuring.  There  have 
been  no  important  lettings,  the  only  one  reported  being 
the  Meredith  Building,  Huntington,  W.  Va.,  300  tons, 
to  a  Pittsburgh  fabricator. 

Reinforcing  Bars. — The  general  contract  for  St. 
Joseph's  Infirmary,  Louisville,  Ky.,  has  been  awarded 
to  the  Struck  Construction  Co.  The  bars,  650  tons, 
have  not  been  awarded.  A  number  of  small  projects 
involving  less  than  100  tons  each  are  up  for  bids.  Prices 
of  reinforcing  bars  .show  little  change,  the  range  being 
from  2.20c.  to  2.40c. 


Sheets. — One  and  two  carload  orders  continue  to  be 
the  rule,  and  most  of  these  are  being  placed  at  the 
full  price.  Concessions  are  reported  on  black  and  gal- 
vanized, but  not  in  the  immediate  Cincinnati  territory. 
Warehouse  Business. — Orders  are  regarded  as  satis- 
factory, though  the  tonnages  are  small.  Immediate  de- 
livery seems  to  be  the  desire  of  manufacturers.  Prices 
are  unchanged. 

Cincinnati  Jobbers  quote :  Iron  and  steel  bars, 
3.50c. ;  reinforcing  bars,  3.60c. ;  hoops,  4.55c. ;  bands, 
4.25c. ;  shapes,  3.60c. ;  plates,  3.60c. ;  cold-rolled 
rounds,  4.50c. ;  cold-rolled  flats,  squares  and  hexa- 
gons, 5c. ;  No.  10  blue  annealed  sheets,  4.25o. ;  No. 
28  black  sheets,  5.35c. ;  No.  28  galvanized  sheets, 
6.35c. ;  No,  9  annealed  wire,  $3.60  per  100  lb. ;  com- 
mon wire  nails,  $3.60  per  keg  base. 

Coke. — There  is  little  activity  in  foundry  or  furnace 
fuels,  but  a  spurt  in  domestic  coke  was  noted  followring 
several  cold  days.  Prices  are  softer.  New  river 
foundry  coke  is  available  at  $11,  which  is  down  $1, 
while  Wise  County  furnace  can  be  had  for  $5.25  to 
$5.75,  and  foundry  at  $6  to  $7.  The  by-product  price 
will  be  unchanged  next  month  at  $9,  Connellsville  basis. 

Old  Material. — There  is  no  activity  in  scrap  in  this 
district,  mills  being  well  covered  for  the  rest  of  the 
year.  Small  sales  of  foundry  grades  are  occasionally 
made.  Prices  are  off  at  least  50c.  on  all  grades.  Rail- 
road offerings  are  still  heavy,  and  in  view  of  the 
stipulation  of  some  roads  that  shipping  instructions 
accompany  bids,  prices  offered  by  dealers  are  pretty 
low. 

We  quote  dealers'  buying  prices,   f.o.b.  cars  Cin- 

Per  Gross  Ton 

Bundled   sheets    $10.00  to  $10.50 

Iron  rails    13.00  to  13.50 

Relaying  rails.  50   lb.  and  up....  27.00  to  27.50 

Rails  for  rolling 14.00  to  14.50 

Heavy    melting   steel 12.50  to  13.00 

Steel   rails  for   melting 13.00  to  13.50 

Car    wheels    12.50  to  13.00 

Per  Net  Ton 

No.    1    railroad  wrought 11.00  to  11.50 

Cast   borings    7.50  to  8.00 

Steel  turnings    7.00  to  7.50 

Railroad  cast  14.00  to  14.50 

No.   1  machinery  cist 17.00  to  17.50 

Burnt  scrap    10.50  to  11.00 

Iron    axles    21.00  to  21.50 

Locomotive  tire?    i.-^mooth   inside)  12.50  to  13.00 

Pipes  and  flues 6.50  to  8.00 


Cleveland 


Pig  Iron  Prices  Still  Receding  with  Slightly 
More  Activity 

Cleveland,  Oct.  23. — Reflecting  the  further  curtail- 
ment in  blast  furnace  operations,  the  consumption  of 
Lake  Superior  iron  ore  again  fell  off  in  September, 
being  4,813,942  gross  tons  as  compared  with  5,353,147 
tons  in  August,  a  decline  of  539,205  tons.  This  com- 
pares with  a  consumption  of  2,989,545  tons  in  Septem- 
ber last  year.  Interior  furnaces  in  the  central  district 
consumed  2,459,880  tons,  a  falling  off  of  303,653  tons 
for  the  month;  lake  front  and  Canadian  furnaces  con- 
sumed 1,994,703  tons,  a  decrease  of  166,464  tons,  and 
Eastern  furnaces  consumed  228,722  tons,  a  decline  of 
59,716  tons.  On  Oct.  1  there  were  37,449,846  tons  of 
ore  on  hand  at  fui-naces  and  Lake  Erie  docks  as  com- 
pared with  32,831,227  tons  on  Sept.  1  and  with  41,805,- 
430  tons  on  Oct.  1  last  year.  Stocks  at  furnaces  Oct.  1 
were  30,430,328  tons  as  compared  with  26,923,953  tons 
on  Sept.  1. 

Pig  Iron. — The  market  has  become  more  active  and 
under  the  test  of  several  fair-sized  inquiries  has  shown 
little  resistance  to  the  pressure  on  prices.  As  a  re- 
sult, prices  are  at  least  $1  a  ton  lower  than  a  week 
ago.  Sales  of  foundry  iron  have  been  made  on  a  basis 
of  $22.50  Valley  by  a  Cleveland  furnace  and  on  some  of 
these  the  furnace  has  had  to  absorb  a  freight  differ- 
ential which  in  one  case  amounted  to  65c.,  making  the 
price  $21.85  at  furnace.  In  Buffalo  a  $22  price  has  ap- 
peared and  there  are  unconfirmed  reports  that  even 
below  $22  has  been  quoted  in  the  Valley  district.  In 
Cleveland  foundry  iron  has  declined  $1  a  ton  to  $24  at 
furnace  for  local  delivery.  Local  producers  at  present 
are  holding  to  this  price,  but  this  is  not  low  enough  to 
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shut  out  outside  furnaces  on  a  quotation  below  $22.75 
Valley.  A  Cleveland  producer  has  sold  1000  tons  of 
basic  iron  at  $23  for  shipment  in  the  Pittsburgh  dis- 
trict from  a  western  Pennsylvania  furnace  having  about 
the  same  freight  rate  as  the  Valley,  and  basic  iron  can 
probably  be  bought  at  $22.50,  although  there  are  un- 
confirmed rumors  that  this  grade  is  being  offered  by  a 
broker  at  a  considerably  lower  price.  An  inquiry  for 
2500  tons  of  basic  is  pending.  Sales  of  foundry  iron 
include  a  5000-ton  lot  taken  by  a  local  interest  for  No- 
vember and  December  shipment  from  Cleveland  and 
western  Pennsylvania  furnaces.  The  General  Electric 
Co.  during  the  week  inquired  for  2000  tons  of  malleable 
and  foundry  iron  for  its  Erie  works  and  this  business 
has  probably  been  placed  with  Buffalo  furnaces.  Con- 
siderable inquiry  has  developed  during  the  past  day  or 
two  in  lots  up  to  600  tons,  mostly  for  early  shipment, 
but  in  some  cases  extending  into  the  first  quarter.  In 
addition,  several  foundries  are  sounding  the  market  on 
first  quarter  requirements  and  rather  indefinite  inqui- 
ries aggregating  10,000  tons  are  pending  for  that  de- 
livery. A  northern  Ohio  consumer  is  still  figuring  on 
an  inquiry  for  1500  to  3000  tons  for  the  first  quarter 
and  there  is  one  inquiry  for  500  tons  for  March  ship- 
ment. In  the  Michigan  territory,  competition  from 
Chicago  furnaces  for  business  in  the  western  part  of 
the  State  is  keener  than  usual  and  a  Canadian  steel 
company  is  an  active  seller  in  some  parts  of  the  State. 
Quotations  below,  except  on  basic  and  low  phos- 
phorus iron,  are  delivered  Cleveland,  and  for  local 
iron  include  a  50c.  switching  charge.  Ohio  silvery 
and  Southern  iron  prices  are  based  on  a  $3.02  freight 
rate  from  Jackson  and  ?6  rate  from  Birmingham : 

Basic,    Valley    furnace $22.50  to  $23.00 

Northern   No.    2   fdy..   sil.    1.75   to 

2.25    24.50 

Southern  fdy.,  sil.  1.75   to  2.25...  26.00 

Malleable 24.50 

Ohio  silvery,  S  per  cent 37.52 

Standard   low   phos..    Valley    fur- 
nace      30.00 

Semi-Finished  Steel. — A  local  mill  has  sold  several 
lots  of  sheet  bars  aggregating  8000  tons  for  making 
sheets  to  fill  Japanese  orders,  and  has  made  reservations 
of  about  40,000  tons  for  the  first  quarter  subject  to 
prices  prevailing  at  time  of  shipment.  The  falling  off 
in  the  demand  for  sheets  has  caused  the  holding  up 
of  sheet  bar  shipment  and  some  mills  are  in  need  of 
orders.  Sheet  bars  are  still  generally  quoted  at  $42.50, 
but  the  ruling  price  on  billets  and  slabs  appears  to 
be  close  to  $40. 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel. — Business  shows  some  im- 
provement in  both  orders  and  inquiries,  but  orders,  as 
a  rule,  are  confined  to  small  lots  for  early  requirements. 
Consumers  are  able  to  secure  almost  any  desired  de- 
livery and  with  their  lack  of  confidence  that  present 
prices  will  hold,  they  are  allowing  their  stocks  to  run 
low  and  make  replacements  only  when  necessary.  While 
local  plate  mills  do  not  have  a  great  deal  of  tonnage 
ahead,  their  orders  are  keeping  up  with  shipments. 
On  steel  bars,  plates  and  structural  material,  the  mar- 
ket continues  firm  at  regular  prices.  An  order  for  two 
car  ferries  for  the  Canadian  National  Railway  has 
been  placed  with  the  Toledo  Shipbuilding  Co.  These 
will  require  5200  tons  of  plates  and  structural  material, 
which  will  be  supplied  by  Steel  Corporation  mills.  In- 
definite inquiries  are  pending  for  lake  boats  requiring 
8000  tons  of  steel.  Considerable  new  business  is  coming 
from  the  automotive  industry.  The  Willys-Overland 
Co.  has  placed  IfiOO  tons  of  steel  bars  for  early  ship- 
ment, supplementing  its  recent  purchases  of  6100  tons 
for  October  and  November  delivery.  A  Cleveland 
manufacturer  of  automobile  parts  is  inquiring  for 
1000  tons  of  molybdenum  and  1000  tons  of  carbon 
spring  steel.  Detroit  reports  indicate  that  leading  car 
builders  continue  to  operate  at  near  capacity  and  that 
smaller  companies  have  not  changed  recent  production 
schedules  which  were  reduced  several  weeks  ago.  A 
Canton,  Ohio,  consumer  has  purchased  400  tons  of  bars 
and  is  inquiring  for  500  tons  additional  for  railroad 
specialty  work.  Bands  are  holding  fairly  well  at  3c., 
but  strip  steel  continues  weak  with  quotations  ranging 
from  2.85c.  to  3c.,  and  as  low  as  2.75c.  for  wide  strip 
that  comes  in  competition  with  blue  annealed  sheets, 
light  plates  and  skelp.    A  price  as  low  as  1.80c,  is  re- 


ported on  rerolled  light  rails,  but  mills  are  holding 
closely  to  2.25c.  for  rails  rolled  from  new  steel.  Spikes 
are  still  irregular  and  have  sold  as  low  as  3.10c.  In 
structural  lines  fabricators  are  figuring  on  considerable 
work  in  other  districts.  Locally  the  Brotherhood  of 
Locomotive  Engineers'  Building,  requiring  5000  tons, 
has  not  yet  been  placed. 

Jobbers  quote  steel  bars,  3.36c. ;  plates  and  struc- 
tural shapes.  3.46c. :  No.  9  galvanized  wire,  3.70c. ; 
No.  9  annealed  wire.  3.2oc.  ;  No.  28  black  sheets, 
4.40c.  to  4.65c.:  No.  28  galvanized  sheets,  5.50c.  to 
5.80c. ;  No.  10  blue  annealed  sheets,  3.60c.  to  4.06c. ; 
cold  rolled  rounds,  3.90c. ;  flats,  squares  and  hexa- 
gons. 4.40c.  :  hoops  and  bands,  1  in.  and  wider  and 
20  gage  or  heavier.  4.16c. ;  narrower  than  1  in.  or 
lighter  than  No.  20  gage,  4.60c. 

Sheets. — Demand  continues  slow.  Mills  are  getting 
a  fair  volume  of  orders  for  automobile  body  sheets,  but 
car  builders  are  buying  only  in  small  lots  for  early 
requirements.  Black  sheets  continue  weak  and  on  these 
quotations  of  3.70c.  have  appeared,  although  3.75c.  is 
the  more  common  minimum  price.  There  are  uncon- 
firmed reports  that  galvanized  sheets  have  been  offered 
at  4.90c.,  but  blue  annealed  sheets  are  firm  at  3c. 

Reinforcing  Bars. — The  Bourne-Fuller  Co.  has  taken 
200  tons  for  a  building  for  the  Ben  Williamson  Co., 
Ashland,  Ky.,  and  125  tons  for  the  Dutch  Creek  Sewer, 
Cincinnati.  An  inquiry  is  pending  for  a  warehouse  for 
the  Harnitt  Jewett  Co.,  Toledo,  requiring  500  tons. 
The  competition  of  mills  making  rail  steel  reinforcing 
bars  is  becoming  keener  and  quotations  as  low  as  2.10c. 
on  these  bars  are  reported,  although  2.25c.  is  the  com- 
monly  quoted   price. 

Cast-iron  Pipe.— The  United  States  Cast  Iron  Pipe 
&  Foundry  Co.  has  taken  1200  tons  of  4  to  12-in.  pipe 
for  work  in  Lake  County,  Ohio,  a  contract  for  which 
has  been  placed  with  the  Lloyd  Construction  Co. 

Coke. — The  market  is  inactive  with  prices  un- 
changed at  $5  to  $6.50  for  standard  Connellsville  makes. 
Alloy  Steel. — Quotations  have  been  reduced  %e.  per 
lb.  on  %  and  3%  per  cent  nickel,  chrome  nickel  and 
chrome  vanadium  alloy  steels,  following  weakness  in 
the  market  previously  reported.  We  note  the  sale  of 
1200  tons  of  alloy  steel  for  delivery  to  a  Cleveland  com- 
pany making  automobile  parts. 

Bolts,  Nuts  and  Rivets. — New  business  is  only  mod- 
erate, as  consumers  are  buying  closely  and  only  for 
immediate  requirements.  Some  makers  are  still  hold- 
ing to  the  old  prices  or  60  and  5  per  cent  off  list  for 
machine  bolts,  although  60  and  10  per  cent  is  more 
common.  Rivet  prices  are  unchanged  at  2.75c.  to  3c., 
the  minimum  price  being  usually  for  early  shipment 
orders.  Considerable  business  in  fourth  quarter  con- 
tracts has  been  taken  at  2.85c.  to  3c. 

Old  Material. — Consumers  are  showing  no  interest 
in  the  market  and  are  buying  only  small  lots  that  deal- 
ers are  particularly  anxious  to  move.  Owing  to  the 
light  local  demand  recently,  an  outside  market  must 
be  found  for  some  of  the  Cleveland  scrap,  which  means 
that  it  must  carry  the  freight  rate  to  the  other  con- 
suming point.  This  has  had  a  further  weakening  effect 
on  the  market  and  most  grades  have  declined  50c.  a 
ton,  although  compressed  sheet  steel  has  been  marked 
down  $1  a  ton.  Dealers  have  been  able  to  buy  heavy 
melting  steel  as  low  as  $14.25.  A  leading  local  con- 
sumer has  released  shipments  on  heavy  melting  steel 
and  compressed  sheet  scrap,  but  is  not  taking  turnings. 
We  quote  dealers'  prices  f.o.b.  Cleveland  per 
gross   ton : 

Heavy   melting   steel $14.75  to  $15.00 

Rails  for  rolling 17.50  to    18.00 

Rails  under  3  ft "•  .    16.75  to    17.00 

Low  phosphorus   melting 18.50  to    19.00 

Cast  borings    11.00  to    11.25 

Machine  shop  turnings 10.75  to    11.00 

.Mixed  borings  and  short  turnings  10.75  to    11.00 

Compressed  sheet  steel 12.75  to    13.00 

Railroad  wrought 12.75  to    13.00 

Railroad    malleable    18.50  to    19.00 

Light   bundled  sheet  stampings. .   10.00  to    10.25 

Steel   axle   turnings 12.00  to    12.25 

No.  1  cast  20.00  to    20.50 

*    No.  1  busheling 10.26  to    10.50 

Drop  forge  flashings 11.00  to    11.50 

Railroad   grate   bars 15.50  to    16.00 

Stove  plate  15.50  to    16.00 

Pipes  and  flues 9.50  to    10.00 
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Pi^  Iron  ami  Strap  Markets  Weaker  and  Steel 
Business  Shows  Little  Gain 

Philadelphia,  Oct.  23. — Whatever  price  changes 
have  occurretl  in  the  pig  iron,  steel  and  scrap  markets 
within  the  past  week  have  been  downward.  The  week 
has  been  uneventful,  however,  and  the  waiting  policy  of 
both  buyer  and  seller  is  still  strongly  outstanding. 
Foundry  pig  iron  prices  have  slid  off  a  fraction  of  a 
dollar,  quotations  of  2.40c.,  Pittsburgh,  on  plates  and 
shapes  are  slightly  more  numerous,  while  in  the  scrap 
market  the  bottom  has  fallen  out  entirely  and  prices 
are  so  ragged  on  some  items  that  many  dealers  are 
finding  it  unprofitable  to  sell.  The  most  significant  de- 
velopment in  the  entire  market  was  the  purchase  of  a 
tonnage  of  pig  iron  by  a  New  Jersey  company  for  the 
first  four  months  of  1924,  the  only  buying  thus  far  for 
delivery  beyond  Jan.  1. 

Pig  Iron. — Curtailment  of  pig  iron  production,  which 
has  been  discussed  by  producers  and  their  agents  for 
weeks  as  the  only  way  of  restoring  a  balance  between 
supply  and  demand,  is  now  fairly  on  the  way,  but  it 
may  have  come  too  late  to  be  of  much  help  to  the  pig 
iron  market  this  year.  A  Warwick  furnace  will  go  out 
of  blast  this  week,  also  one  furnace  at  Port  Henry,  N. 
Y.,  and  the  Everett  furnace  in  central  Pennsylvania 
will  be  blown  out  about  Nov.  1.  There  is  talk  of  two 
or  three  other  Eastern  furnaces  going  out  soon,  but 
nothing  has  been  decided  definitely.  In  the  immediate 
Philadelphia  territory  little  foundry  iron  business  has 
developed  within  the  past  week,  but  there  has  been  a 
fair  volume  of  inquiry  and  some  sales  in  the  New  York 
territory.  A  manufacturer  at  East  Orange,  N.  J.,  is 
the  first  to  contract  for  foundry  iron  for  1924,  having 
purchased  1000  tons  or  more,  about  half  No.  2  plain 
and  half  No.  2X,  for  shipment  in  the  first  four  months 
of  next  year  at  an  average  price  of  $23.15,  furnace. 
While  eastern  Pennsylvania  furnaces  are  attempting  to 
hold  their  prices  at  a  minimum  of  ?23,  furnace,  this 
price  has  applied  in  some  instances  not  only  on  the  base 
grade.  No.  2  plain,  but  also  on  No.  2X,  which  recently 
has  taken  a  diff'erential  of  50c.  a  ton  over  the  base 
grade.  In  a  few  instances,  $23  has  been  shaded  on 
No.  2  plain,  but  this  has  been  done  chiefly  by  furnaces 
which  on  certain  business  were  at  a  disadvantage  on 
freight  rates.  There  have  been  no  transactions  in 
basic  iron,  but  in  line  with  recent  reductions  on  foundry 
grades  it  is  stated  that  basic  could  be  purchased  at 
$24  to  $24.50,  delivered.  The  regular  users  of  basic  in 
the  East,  principally  plate  mills,  are  well  supplied  for 
some  time  to  come  in  view  of  the  small  volume  of 
plate   buying. 

Tlie  following  quotations  are,  with  the  exception 
of   those    on    low    phosphorus    iron,    for    delivery    at 
Philadelphia  and  include  freight  rates  varying  from 
76  cents  to  $1.63  per  gross  ton: 
East.  Pa.  No.  2  plain,  1.75  to  2.25 

sil $23.76  to  $24.13 

East.  Pa.  No.  2X.  2.25  to  2.75  sil.   23.76  to    24.63 

East.   Pa.  No.   IX 24.26  to    25.13 

Virginia  No.   2  plain.  1.75  to  2.25 

sil 29.17  to    30.17 

Virginia  No.  2X.  2.25  to  2.75  sil..    30.17  to    30.67 

Basic  delivered  eastern   Pa 24.00  to    24.50 

Gray  forge    24.00  to    24.50 

Malleable    24.00  to    25.00 

Standard    low    phos.    (f.o.b.    fur- 
nace)         2S.00  to    30.00 

Copper   hearing  low  phos.    (f.o.h. 

furnace)    28.00 

Ferroalloys. — Sales  of  ferronianganese  have  been 
made  at  $108  to  $110,  furnace,  but  whether  these  were 
resale  lots  does  not  appear.  The  leading  domestic  pro- 
ducer has  no  stated  prices,  and  the  British  price  is 
being  nominally  maintained  at  $117.50,  seaboard,  with 
no  sales. 

Semi-Finished  Steel. — Open-hearth  rerolling  billets 
are  freely  offered  at  $40,  Pittsburgh,  and  forging  billets 
at  $45,  Pittsburgh,  with  indications  that  the  latter 
price  might  be  shaded  on  desirable  lots. 

Plates. — A  calculation  by  some  of  the  Eastern  pro- 
ducers indicates  that  new  plate  business  does  not  exceed 
30  per  cent  of  the  capacity  of  the  mills  of  this  district 
and  operations  at  most  of  the  mills  are  about  on  that 
basis.     No  improvement  is  in  sight  unless  there  should 


bo  a  revival  of  locomotive  and  car  buying  by  the  rail- 
roa<ls.  Two  or  three  mills  continue  to  name  2.40c., 
Pittsburgh,  on  carload  lots  or  larger,  and  it  is  indicated 
that  this  price  has  been  met  in  some  instances  by  a 
larger  mill,  which  thus  far  has  steadfastly  adhered  to 
2.50c.  quotations.  The  Lebanon  Boiler  Works  has  been 
awarded  a  contract  for  fabricating  70  tanks  for  the 
Pennsylvania  Sugar  Co.  The  Newport  News  Shipbuild- 
ing &  Dry  Dock  Co.  will  build  two  boats  for  the  Old 
Dominion  Line.  We  quote  sheared  and  universal  plates 
at  2.40c.  to  2.50c.,  base,  Pittsburgh. 

Structural  Material. — Buyers  have  been  offered 
structural  shapes  in  carload  lots  or  larger  at  2.35c., 
Pittsburgh,  which  is  $1  a  ton  under  the  minimum  which 
two  of  the  Eastern  mills  have  recently  been  quoting.  It 
appears  that  quotations  of  2.40c.,  Pittsburgh,  are  more 
common,  some  of  the  larger  mills  not  being  able  to  dis- 
regard entirely  the  lower  quotations  of  two  small  mills. 
It  probably  is  still  true,  however,  that  the  bulk  of  cur- 
rent tonnage  is  being  booked  at  2.50c. 

Bars. — Though  mill  quotations  remain  at  2.40c., 
Pittsburgh,  the  situation  continues  to  be  disturbed 
somewhat  by  resale  offerings.  Mill  representatives  say 
that  these  transactions  have  not  affected  their  ability 
to  get  2.40c.  from  their  regular  customers,  but  the 
volume  of  business  is  light  and  showing  little  if  any, 
improvement.  Bar  iron  remains  at  2.35c.,  Pittsburgh, 
but  sales  are  almost  negligible. 

Warehouse  Business. — A  dwindling  of  sales  of  steel 
products  out  of  stock  is  reported  by  leading  jobbers. 
Prices  remain  unchanged,  and  for  local  delivery  are 
as  follows : 

Soft  steel  bars  and  small  shapes.  3.55c. :  iron 
bars  (except  bands).  3.55c.;  round  edge  iron,  3.75c.; 
round  edge  steel,  iron  finished.  IV,  x  "A  in.,  3.75c.; 
round  edge  steel  planished,  4.55c.  ;  tanlv  steel  plates, 
H  in.  and  heaviei-.  3.65c. ;  tank  steel  plates,  tV  in., 
3.95c.  :  blue  annealed  steel  sheets.  No.  10  gage. 
4.25c.  ;  black  sheets.  No.  28  gage.  5.15c.  ;  galvanized 
sheets.  No.  28  gage.  6.25c.  :  square  twisted  and  de- 
formed steel  bars,  3.65c.:  structural  shapes,  3.65c.; 
diamond  pattern  plates.  Vj-in..  5.40c.:  -ft-in.,  5.60c.; 
spring  steel.  5c.  :  round  cold-roiled  steel,  4.35c.  : 
squares  and  hexagons,  cold-rolled  steel,  4.85c. ;  steel 
hoops,  1  in.  and  wider.  No.  20  gage  and  heavier. 
4.75c.  :  narrower  than  1  in.,  all  gages.  5.25c.  ;  steel 
bands.  No.  12  gage  to  -ft-in..  inclusive,  4.35c. ;  rails, 
3.55c. ;  tool  steel,  S.50c. ;  Norway  iron,  7c. 

Old  Material. — The  week's  transactions  in  scrap, 
though  limited  as  to  numbers  and  tonnage,  have  brought 
about  further  declines  on  nearly  all  items  ranging  from 
50c.  to  $1  a  ton.  The  highest  price,  and  in  fact  the 
only  price,  obtainable  for  No.  1  heavy  melting  steel  is 
$15,  delivered  at  eastern  Pennsylvania  plants  on  old 
orders,  there  having  been  no  mill  buying  during  the 
week.  An  Eastern  consumer  of  bundled  sheets  and 
turnings  for  open-hearth  use  has  reduced  its  price  to 
$10.50,  delivered,  on  both  items,  and  this  appears  to  be 
the  only  market  for  these  grades.  A  peculiar  situation 
is  that  mixed  borings  and  turnings  for  blast  furnace 
use  are  slightly  higher  than  turnings  for  steel  plants,  a 
reversal  of  the  usual  order.  Prices  have  gone  so  low 
that  some  dealers  are  in  no  mood  to  sell,  preferring  to 
hold  material  in  their  yards  when  it  is  possible  to  do  so. 
W-    .|iir/,    fr,i    nf  livery  at  consuming  points  in  this 

>'      '    !  I'ing  steel $15.00 

Si  15.00 

•'^i'  '  i.ilhng $17.00  to  17.50 

X'  .    heavy   0.04   and 

20.00  to  21.00 

'■ '  ■     :  nuckles 19.50  to  20.00 

'■'  I     -h.-pls lO.OOto  20.00 

n-M.-l      '.     I    Mli.,els 18.50  to  19.00 

No.    1    lailiMad    wrought 17.00  to  17.50 

No.    1    yard  wrought 15.50  to  16.00 

No.    1    forge   fire 11,00  to  11.50 

Bundled  .ohr-ets   (for  sleel   works)  10.50    - 
Miv.'d   li(.rinc«   nnd  turnings    (for 

I'l  '    I    inn  M.    use) 11.00  to  11.50 

^I.i    i  innings    (for  steel 

'       10.50  to  11.00 

Ml    Mil.       ii.p    lurnings    (for  roU- 

11.^   liiiil    u.sL) 11.50  to  12.00 

Heavy   axle   turnings    (or  equiva- 
lent)        13.00  to  14.00 

Cast    borings     (for    steel    works 

and.  rolling  mills) 12.00  to  12.50 

Cast  borings  (tor  chemical  plants)  15.00  to  16.00 

No.   1   oast 19.00  to  20.00 

Heavy   breakable  cast    (for  steel 

plants)      16.00  to  17.00 

Railroad   grate  bars 16.00  (o  16.50 

Stove  plate    (for  steel  plant  use)  16.00  to  16.50 

Rnilrnad    malleable    17.00  to  17.50 

Wrouelit  iron  and  soft  steel  pipes 

and    tubes    (new    specifications)  14.00  to  14.50 

Phafting    20,00  to  21.00 

.'?teel   axles    20.00  to  21.00 


Prices  Finished  Iron  and  Steel  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh 

Carload  Lots 


Plates 

Sheared,  tank  quality,  base,  per  lb 2.50c. 

Structural  Materials 

Beams,  channels,  etc.,  base,  per  lb 2.50c. 

Sheet  piling 2.65c. 

Iron  and   Steel   Bars 

Soft  steel  bars,  base,  per  lb 2.40c. 

Soft  steel  bars  for   cold  finishing $3  per  ton  over  base 

Reinforcing  steel  bars,   base ;„c 

Refined  iron  bars,  base,  per  lb 3.25c. 

Double  refined  iron  bars,  base,  per  lb 4.85c.  to  5.00c. 

Stay  bolt  iron  bars,  base,  per  lb S.OOc.  to  8.50c. 

Hot-Rolled  Flats 

Hoops,  base,  per  lb 3.15c. 

Bands,  base,  per  lb 3c.  to  3.15c. 

Strips,  base,  per  lb 3o.  to  3.15c. 

Cotton  ties,  per  bundle  of  45  lb , J1.63 

Cold-Finished    Steels 

Bars  and  shafting,  base,  per  lb 3.25c. 

Bars,   S.  A.  E.  Series,  No.   2100 4.50c.  to  4.75c. 

Bars,    S.   A.   E.    Series,   No.    2300 6.50c.  to  6.75c. 

Bars,    S.   A.   E.   Series,    No.    3100 5.50c.  to  5.75c. 

Strips,  base,  per  lb S.OOc. 

Wire   Products 

Xails,  base,  per  keg $3.00 

Galvanized  nails,  1  in.  and  over $2.25  over  base 

Galvanized  nails,  less  than  1   in 2.50  over  base 

Bright  plain  wire,  base.  No.  9  gage,  per  100  lb $2.75 

Annealed  fence  wire,  base,  per  100  lb 2.90 

Spring  wire,  base,  per  100  lb 3.70 

Galvanized  wire.  No.  9,  base,  per  100  lb 3.35 

Galvanized  barbed,  base,  per  100  lb 3.80 

Galvanized  staples,  base,  per  keg 3.80 

Painted  barbed  wire,  base,  per  100  lb 3.45 

Polished  staples,  base,  per  keg 

coated  nails,  base,  per  count  keg. 


2.70 

tlist 

;  per  cent  off  list 


Woven  fence,   carloads    (to   retailers). 
Bolts  and  Nuts 
Machine  bolts,  small,  rolled  threads 

60,  10  and  10  per  cent  off  list 
Machine  bolts,  all  sizes,  cut  threads.  .60  and  10  per  cent  off  list 
Carriage  bolts,    %   x    6   in. : 

Smaller  and  shorter,  rolled  threads.  60  and  10  per  cent  off  list 

Carriage  bolts,  cut  threads,   all   sizes 60  per  cent  off  list 

Lag  bolts   65  and  10  per  cent  off  list 

Plow  bolts,  Nos.  1,  2  and  3  heads. .  .50  and  10  per  cent  off  list 

Other  style  heads 50  per  cent  extra 

Machine  bolts,  c.p.c.  and  t.  nuts  %  x  4  in., 

50  and  10  per  cent  off  list 

Larger   and   longer  sizes 50  and  10  per  cent  off  list 

Hot   pressed  square   or  hex,   nuts,  blank 4.25c.  off  list 

Hot   pressed   nuts,    tapped 4.25c.  oft  list 

C.p.c.  and  t.  square  or  hex.  nuts,  blank 4.00c.  off  list 

C.p.c.  and  t.  square  or  hex.  nuts,  tapped 4.00c.  off  list 

Semi-finished  hex.  nuts; 

rV  in.  and  smaller.  U.  S.  S 80  and  5  per  cent  off  list 

•'■<  in.  and  larger,  U.  S.  S 75  and  5  per  cent  off  list 

.Small  sizes  S.  A.  E SO,  10  and  5  per  cent  off  list 

.S.  A.  E..    %   in.   and  larger 75.  10  and  5  per  cent  off  list 

Stove  bolts  in   packages 75,  10  and  5  per  cent  off  list 

Stove   bolts   in   bulk 75,  10,  5  and  2%  per  cent  off  list 

Tire  bolts   60  and  1 0  per  cent  off  list 

Bolt  ends  with  hot  pressed  nuts 60  and  5  per  cent  off  list 

Turnbuckles.  with  ends.  y.  in.  and  smaller. 

55  and  5  to  50  per  cent  off  list 
Turnbuckles,  without  ends,   Vi   in.  and  smaller, 

70  and  10  to  65  and  5  per  cent  off  list 
Washers    5c.  to  5.25c.  off  list 

Cap   and  Set   Screws 

Milled  square  and  hex   head  cap  screws. ..  .70  per  cent  off  list 

Milled  set  screws 70  per  cent  off  list 

Upset  cap  screws 75  and  10  per  cent  off  list 

Upset  set  screws 75  and  10  per  cent  off  list 

Milled  studs 50  and  10  per  cent  off  list 

Rivets 

Large  structural  and  ship  rivets,  base,  per  100  lb.  $2.75  to  $3.00 
Small   rivets    65  and  10  to  70  off  list 

Track  Equipment 

Spikes.  A  in-  and  larger,  base,  per  100  lb $3.15 

Spikes,   >,4  in..   ^  in.  and  %  in.,  per  100  lb $3.15  to    3.50 

Spikes,  A  in 3.15  to    3.50 

Spikes,  boat  and  barge,  base,  per  100  lb. 


Track  bolts,  %  in.  and  %  in.,  base,  per  100  lb. 

Tie  plates,  per  100  lb 

Angle  bars,  base,  per  100  lb. 


5.00  to 
2.55  1 


2.60 


Inches 

ylto-^: 


Welded  Pipe 

Butt  Weld 

Inches  Black 

V*  to  % -t-11 

%    22 

%    .... 


Galv. 


to  3. 


2    

2%    to   6 

7   and    8 

9   and    10   .. 
11  and  12... 


25% 

42% 

48% 

50% 

Lap  Weld 

43%  I    2    .... 

47%       2%    .. 

43%      3  to  6. 

41%       7   to   1 


30 


40% 

Butt  Weld,  extra  strong,  plain  ends 

'^    41  24%   I  2  to  3 61 

%  to  % 47  30%       %  to  % +19 

V:    53  42%       %    21 

%    58  47%    \    %    28 

ltol% 60  49%    11  to  1% 30 

Lap  Weld,  extra  strong,  plain  ends 


2%  to  4. 
4%  to  6. 
7  to  8... 
9  and  10 
11  and  12. 


45 


421 
46% 
45% 
39% 
32  Vi 
31% 


2%  to  4. 
4%  to  6. 
7  to  8 .  .  . 


16 


To  the  large  jobbing  trade  the  above  discounts  are  in- 
creased by  one  point,  with  supplementary  discounts  of  5  per 
cent  on  black  and  1%  points,  with  a  supplementary  discount 
of  5  per  cent  on  galvanized. 

Boiler  Tubes 


Lap  Welded  Steel 


in. 


in. 


Charcoal   Iron 


1%  in. 

1%    to 

2   to  2Vi    in. . 

2%  to  3  in... 

314  to  4%   in. 


to  3%   in 42% 

o  13  in 46 

Less  carload  lots  4  points  le 

Standard   Commercial    Seamless  Boiler    Tubes 
Cold  Drawn 

55       13  and  3%  in 36 

47  3%  and  3%   in 37 


1%  and 

2  and  2 
2%  and 


y*   in.. 
2%  in. 


4%  in.  and 


in. 


Bat  Rolled 

3    and    3%    in 38       I    4  in 43 

3  %   in.  and  3  %   in 39        I 

Less  carloads.  4  points  less.  Add  $S  per  net  ton  for  more 
than  four  gages  heavier  than  standard.  No  extras  for 
lengths  up  to  and  including  24  ft.  Sizes  smaller  than  1  in. 
and  lighter  than  standard  gage  to  be  sold  at  mechanical  tube 
list  and  discount.  Intermediate  sizes  and  gages  not  listed 
take  price  of  net  larger  outside  diameter  and  heavier  gage. 
Seamless  Mechanical   Tubing 

Carbon   under    0.30.   base 83  per  cent  off  list 

Carbon  0.30  to  0.40.  base 81  per  cent  off  list 

Plus   usual    differentials   and    extras   for    cutting.     Ware- 
house   discounts    range    higher. 

Seamless  Locomotive  ajid  Superheater  Tubes 


Cents  per  Ft. 
2-in.  O.D.  12  gage. 
2-in.  O.D.  11  gage. 


214 -in.  O.D.  11  gage. 


16 


Cents  per  Ft. 
2U-in.  O.D.  10  gage..      20 

3-in.  O.D.   7  gage 35 

1%-in.  O.D.  9  gage...  15 
5%-in.  O.D.  9  gage...  55 
5%-in.  O.D.   9  gage...      57 


Tin  Plate 

ird   cokes,   per  base  box $5.50 

Terne  Plate 


(Per  Package, 
S-lb.    coating.    100    lb.  1 

base $11.00 

8-lb.  coating  I.   C 11.30 

2-lb.   coating  I.   C.  .  .  .    12.70   I 
5-lb.  coating  I.   C. 


13.95 
Sheets 


20  X  28  in.) 
20-lb.  coating  I.  C. 
25-lb.  coating  I.  C. 
30-lb.  coating  I.  C. 
35-lb.  coating  I.  C. 
40-lb.   coating  I.  C. 


.$14.90 
.  16.20 
.  17.35 
.  18.35 
.    19.35 


Blue  Annealed 

Nos.   9  and  10    (base),  per  lb 3.00c. 

Box  Annealed,  One  Pass  Cold  Rolled 

No.   28    (base),  per  lb 3.75c.  to  3.85c. 

Atitomobile  Sheets 

Regular  auto  body  sheets,  base    (22  gage),  per  lb 5.35c. 

Galvanised 

No.  28   (base),  per  lb 5.00c. 

Long  Terr 
No.  28  gage   (base). 


No.  28   (base),  per  lb. 


Freight  Rates 


All  freight  rates  from  Pittsburgh  on  finished  iron 

Buffalo    $0,265 

Cleveland   0.215 

Cleveland,   Toungstown 


and  steel  products,  carload  lots,  per  100  lb.: 

SL  Louis   $0.43         Pacific  Coast 

Kansas    City    0.735 

Kansas  City   (pipe) . . .   0.705 

St.  Paul   0.60 

Omaha    0.735 

Omaha   (pipe) 


.$1.15 


Philadelphia,  domestic. $0.32         , .  „,..,. 

Philadelphia,  export...   0.235       Cleveland   0.215      Kansas    City    0.735       Pac.  Coast,  ship  plate 

Baltimore,   domestic...   0.31         Cleveland,   Toungstown  Kansas  City   (pipe)...   0.705       Birmmgham    0.58 

Baltimore,  export    0.225  Comb 0.19         St.  Paul   0.60         Memphis    ........... .   0.56 

New  York,  domestic. . .    0.34         Detroit    0.29        Omaha    0.735       Jacksonv  le.  all  rail..    O.rO 

New  York,  export 0.255       Cincinnati    0.29        Omaha   (pipe)    0.705       Jacksonville,    rail    and 

Boston,   domestic 0.365       Indianapolis    0.31        Denver    1.27  water    0.415 

Boston,  export 0.255       Chicago    0.34        Denver  (pipe)    1.215       New   Orleans    0.67 

The  minimum  carload  to  most  of  the  foregoing  points  is  6000  lb.  To  Denver  the  minimum  loading  is  40.000  lb.,  while 
to  the  Pacific  Coast  on  all  Iron  and  steel  products,  except  structural  material,  the  minimum  is  80,000  lb.  On  the  latter  itern 
the  rate  applies  to  a  minimum  ot  50.000  lb.,  and  there  is  an  extra  charge  of  9c.  per  100  lb.  on  carloads  of  a  minimurn  or 
40.000  lb.  On  shipments  of  wrought  iron  and  steel  pipe  to  Kansiis  City,  St.  Paul,  Omaha  and  Denver  the  minimum  carload 
is  46,000  lb.  On  iron  and  steel  items  not  noted  above  the  rates  vary  somewhat  and  are  given  in  detail  in  the  regular  rail- 
Rates  from  Atlantic  Coast  porta  (i.e..  New  York.  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore)  to  Pacific  Coast  ports  of  call  on  most 
steamship  lines,  via  the  Panama  Canal,  are  as  follows:  Pig  iron,  35c.:  ship  plates,  40c.;  ingot  and  muck  bars  structural 
cteel.  coi.imon  wire  products  Including  cut  or  wire  nails,  spikes,  and  wire  hoops,  40c. ;  sheets  and  tin  plates,  40c. ;  sheets. 
No.  12  ga^e  and  lighter,  50c.:  rods.  40c.;  wire  rope  cables  and  strands,  45c.:  wire  fencing,  netting  and  stretcher,  40c.; 
not  over  12  in.  in  diameter,  55c.;  over  12  in.  In  diameter,  2%c.  per  in.  or  fraction  thereof  additional.  '"  '"""  " 
carload  lots,  minimum  40,000  lb. 
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Prices  of  Raw  Materials,  Semi- Finished  and  Finished  Products   i 


Ores 

Lake  Superior.  Ores,  Delivered  Lower  Lake  Ports 

Old  ranse  Bessemer,  55   per  cent  Iron $«.45 

Old  range  non-Bessemer,   SHa    per  cent  iron 5.70 

Mesabl  Bessemer.  55  per  cent  iron G.20 

MesabI  non-Bessemer,  51%   per  cent  iron 5.55 

Flirt  ipn  Ore,  per  Unit,  c.i.f.  Philadelphia  or  Baltimore 
IroTi  orr.  low  plios..  copper  free,  55  to  58  per 

cunt   iron  in  dry  Spanish  or  Algerian..  10.50c. 

In.n   .,!■.■,   S«.,li.xl,.   :iv.  i.-iK-   fin  pi-r  oont   i.-.m  10.50c. 

M;nmaii.   •.       ,■'■-■■     "  1   p,-r  rnit  ni:>n-:i- 

■     ■■       '-M'J,    Ti.., ,<i    ,  .  .  42c. 

'i' '''■','.  39c. 

!■.  ii   -r    In.li  HI,    iioiiiinal  42c. 


M:i 


CO 


$8.25  to  $10.00 
Clirome  ore,  basic,  48  per  cent  OiOa,  crude, 

per  ton,  c.i.f.  Atlantic  seaboard 18.00  to    28.00 

Mol.vlKlonura  ore.   85   per  cent  concentrates. 

per   lb.   of  M0S2,   New  York 75c.  to  85c. 


Ferroalloys 


Ferromanganese.  domestic,  SO  per  cent,  fur- 
nace,  or  seaboard,   per  ton 

Ferromanganese,  British,  80  per  cent,  f.o.b. 
Atlantic   port,    duty    paid 

Spiegeleisen,  domestic,  19  to  21  per  cent,  per 
ton,    furnace    

Spiegeleisen,  domestic,  16  to  19  per  cent, 
furnace,    per    ton 

Ferrosilicon,  50  i>er  cent,  delivered,  per  gross 
ton    

Ferr 


10    per    cent,    per 


ton.    furnace 
Ferrosilicon,    Bessemer,    11    per    cent,    pei 

ton.    furnace    

Ferrosilicon,    Bessemer,     12    per    cent,    pei 

ton,    furnace    

Ferrosilicon.     Bessemer,     13     per    cent,     pel 

ton.    furnace    

Ferrosilicon,     Bessemer,     14     per    cent,    pel 

ton,    furnace    

Silvery  iron,  6  per  cent,  per  ton,  furnace. 
Silvery  iron,  7  per  cent,  per  ton,  furnace . 
Silvery  iron,  8  per  cent,  per  ton,  furnace. 
Silvery  iron.  .9  per  cent,  per  ton,  furnace. 
Silvery  iron,  10  per  cent,  per  ton,  furnace. 
Silvery  iron.  11  f)er  cent,  per  ton,  furnace. 
Silvery  iron,  12  per  cent,  per  ton,  furnace. 
Ferrotungsten.  per -lb.  contained  metal... 
to  6  per  cent  carbon.  61 
;  Cr.  per  lb.  contained  Cr 


Ferrochromiun 
to  70  per 
delivered 

Ferrochromiun 
to  70  per 

Ferrovanadiun 


to  7  per  cent  carbon, 

;  Cr..  per  lb 

?r  lb.  contained   vuna.li 


$110.00 

110.00 

$42.00  to    45.00 

41.00  to    44.00 

82.50  to    85.00 

43.50 

46.80 

50.10 

54.10 

59.10 
32.00 
33.00 
34.50 
36.50 
38.50 
41.80 
45.10 
88c.  to  90c. 


>    $4.00 
200.00 


Fluxes  and  Refractories 

Fluorspar.   80  per  cent  and  over  calcium  fluoride,  not 
over   5    pf-r  cent  silica,   per  net   ton   f.o.b.   Illinois 

and  Kentucky  mines    $22.00 

Fluorspar,   85   per  cent  and  over   calcium   fluoride,  not 
over  5   per  cent   silica,   per  net  ton    f.o.b.   Illinois 

and  Kentucky  mines    23.50 

Per   1000  f.o.b.   works: 

Fire    Clay  :  High  Duty 

Pennsylvania    $42.00  to  $45.00 

Maryland      47.00 

Ohio      42.00  to    43.00 

Kentucky     42.00  to    43.00 


mil 


Missouri     

Ground  fire  clay,  per  net 
Silica  Brick: 

Pennsylvania    

Chicago     

Birmingham    

Ground  silica  clay,  per  net 
Magnesite  Brick  : 

Standard  size,  per  net  tc 
more    and    Chester,    Pa. 

Grain  magnesite,  per  net  t 
more  and  Chester,  Pa.) 
Chrome    Brick  : 

Standard   size,   per  net  to: 


42.1 


I  to    45.00 


Moderate  Duty 
$37.00  to  $42.00 
42.00 
37,00  to  39.00 
37.00  to  39.00 
37.00  to    42.00 


6.00  to 


I  to  .  40.00 


m    (f.o.b.    Balti- 

)     

on  (f.o.b.  Balti- 


Semi-Finished  Steel,  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh  or 
Youngstown,  per  gross  ton 

Rolling   billets.    4-in.    and    over $40.00  to  $42.50 

Rolling  billets.   2-in.   and  under 40.00  to    42.50 

Forging    billets,    ordinary    carbons 47.50 

Sheet  bars.   Bessemer    42.50 

Sheet    bars,    open-hearth 42.50 


Slabe     $40.00  to  $42.50 

Wire  rods,  common  soft,  base.  No.  5  to  %-ln.  51.00 

Wire  rods,  common  soft,  coarser  than  ^-in.       $2.50  over  base 

Wire    rods,    screw   stock $5       per  ton  over  base 

Wire  rods,  carbon  0.20  to  0.40 3       per  ton  over  base 

Wire  rods,  carbon  0.41  to  0.55 5       per  ton  over  base 

Wire  rods,  carbon   0.56    to   0.75 7.50  per  ton  over  base 

Wire   rods,   carbon  over  0.75 10       per  ton  over  base 

Wire    rods,   acid    15       per  ton  over  base 

Skelp,   grooved,   per   lb •. 2.40 

Skelp,   sheared,    per   lb 2.40 

Skelp.    universal,    per    lb 2.40 


Finished  Iron  and  Steel,  f.o.b.  Mill 

Rails,   heavy,   per  gross   ton $43.00 

Rails,   light,   new   steel,   base,   per  lb..._ 2.15c.  to  2.25c. 

Rails,   light.    reroUed   base,    per   lb *....  1.90c.  to  2.00c. 

Spikes,    A-in,  and   larger,   base,   per  100  lb...  $3.15 

Spikes,  %-in.,  ft-in.  and  %-in..  base  per  100  lb.  $3.15  to    3.50 

Spikes,   -fs-in.,  base,  per  100   lb 3.15  to    3.50 

Spikes,  boat  and  barge,  base,  per  100  lb 3.50 

Track  bolts,  %-in.  and  smaller,  base,  per  100  lb.  4.15  to    4.25 

Track    bolts,  %-in.  and  larger,  base,  per  100  lb.  4.75  to    5.50 

Tie   plates,  per   100   lb 2.55  to    2.60 

Angle  bars,  per  100  lb 2.75 

Bars,  common  iron,  base,  per  lb.,  Chicago  mill.  2.40c. 

Bars,   common    iron,    Pittsburgh   mill 2.40c. 

Bars,  rails,  steel  reinforcing,  base,  per  lb....  2.15c.  to  2.25c. 

Ground   shafting,   base,    per   lb 3.65c. 

Cut  nails,   base,   per  keg $3.15  to  $3.25 


S.  A.  E.  Semi-finished  Castellated  Nuts 
and  U.  S.  S.  Semi-finished  Slotted  Nuts 


(To  jobber 

%in 

•A-in 

s  and  consumers  in  large  quantities  f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh.) 

Per  1000 
S.  A.  B.            U.  S. 

5      4.80            $      4. 

5  50                   6 

%-in 

6  50 

7 

A-in 

9  00 

9 

ilZ 

11  00 

%-in.  ■.■.'.■.■.'.: 

tin 

28.50 

2S. 

132  00 

132 

i%-in'  ::".'■ 

176  00 

176 

l»^-in 

220.00 

220 

Alloy  Steel 


Series  Bars 

Numbers  100  lb. 

2100*(y2%  Nickel,  10  to  20  per  cent  Carbon) .  .  .$3.00  to  $3.25 

2300    (3%%   Nickel)     5.00  to    5.25 

2500    (5%  Nickel)    7.75  to    8.00 

3100   (Nickel   Chromium)     4.00  to    4.25 

3200    (Nickel    Chromium)     5.75  to    6.00 

3300    (Nickel    Chromium)     8.00  to    S.25 

3400    (Nickel    Chromium)     7.00  to    7.25 

5100    (Chromiiun   Steel)    3.50  to    3.75 

5200»  (Chromium  Steel)    8.00  to    S.25 

6100    (Chromium  Vanadium  bars)    4.75  to    5.00 

6100    (Chromium  Vanadium   spring  steel) 4.50  to    4. 75 

9250   (Silico  Manganese  spring  steel) 3.75  to    4.0O 

Nickel     Chrome     Vanadium     (0.60     Nickel,     0.50 

Chromium,   0.15   Vanadium) 5.00  to    5.25 

Chromium  Molybdenum   bars    (0.80 — 1.10   Chro- 
mium,   0.25—0.40    Molybdenum)     4.50  to    4.75 

Chromium   Molybdenum  bars    (0.50 — 0.70   Chro- 
mium, 0.15 — 0.25  Molybdenum)    4.25  to    4.50 

Chromium    Molybdenum    spring    steel     (1 — 1.25 

Chromium,  0.30 — 0.50  Molybdenum)    4.25  to    4.50 

Above  prices  are  for  hot-rolled  alloy  steel  bars,  forging 
quality,  per  100  lb.  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh.  Billets  4x4  in.  and 
larger  are  $10  per  gross  ton  less  than  net  ton  price  for  bars 
of  same  analyses.  On  smaller  than  4  x  4-in.  billets  down 
to  and  including  2i^-in.  sq.  there  is  a  size  extra  of  $10  per 
gross  ton;  on  billets  smaller  than  2^4 -in.  sq.,  the  net  ton  bar 
price  applies. 

but    numbered    by    manufac- 
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FABRICATED   STEEL   BUSINESS 


Awards   Slightly   Over   10,OnO   Tons,   While   Busi- 
ness Pending  Exceeds  38,000  Tons 

While  structural  steel  awards  in  the  past  week  were 
not  large,  totaling  11,000  tons,  as  reported  to  THE 
Iron  Age,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  work  in  prospect  for 
this  season.  Projects  on  which  bids  have  gone  in  or 
will  go  in  shortly  total  39,000  tons,  of  which  14,000 
tons  will  be  required  for  a  power  plant  in  New  Jersey. 
Apartment  buildings  to  be  erected  in  New  York  ac- 
count for  10,000  tons  of  pending  inquiry,  and  subway 
work  for  4400  tons.  Bridge  construction  pending  totals 
6230  tons.  Apartment  buildings  in  New  York  account 
for  3300  tons  of  the  awards,  and  an  office  building  in 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  takes  2200  tons.    Among  the  awards  are : 

Theatre  building  at  302  West  Forty-fUtli  Street,  New 
York,  400  tons,   to  Hedden  Iron  Construction  Co. 

Loft  building  at  32-34  West  Tliirty-ninth  Street,  New 
York,   600  tons,   to  Hedden  Iron  Construction  Co. 

Eimer  &  Amend,  Tliird  Avenue  and  Eigiiteenth  Street, 
New  York,  addition.   100  tons,    to  Hinkle  Iron  Works. 

Gutlirie  bakery,  Hftst  Seventy-second  Street,  New  York, 
200  tons,  to  Harris  Structural  Steel  Co. 

Paterno  apartment  building-.  Seventy-fifth  Street  and 
West  End  Avenue,  New  York,  650  tons,  to  Paterson  Bridge 
Co. 

Paterno  apartment  building.  Broadway  and  lOSth  Street, 
New  York,  850  tons,  to  Paterson  Bridge  Co. 

Paterno  apartment  building.  Eighty-fifth  Street  and  West 
End  Avenue,  500  tons,  to  Paterson  Bridge  Co. 

Paterno  apartment  building.  Riverside  Drive  and  101st 
Street      New  York,  650  tons,  to  Harris  Structural  Steel  Co. 

Paterno  apartment  building.  Eighty-third  Street  and  West 
End  Avenue,  New  York,  650  tons,  to  Hari-is  Structural 
Steel  Co. 

Virginian  Railway,  crane  runway,  200  tons,  to  Virginia 
Bridge  &  Iron  Works. 

Hurt  building,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  addition,  2200  tons,  to  Lever- 
ing &  Garrigues  Co. 

American  Car  &  Foundry  Co.,  foundry  at  Madison,  111., 
300  tons,  to  Kenwood  Bridge  Co. 

Cushman  &  Sons,  bakery  building,  SOO  tons,  let  to  un- 
named fabricator. 

Warehouse  at  Thirty-fourth  Street  and  Eleventh  Avenue, 
New  York,  350  tons,  to  George  A.  Just  Co. 

Public  School  Xo.  1,  Union  Hill,  N.  J..  350  tons,  to  Pagan 
Iron  Works. 

Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellow's  Memorial  Building, 
Brooklyn,  300  tons,  to  Communipaw  Structural  Steel  Co. 

Hellman  Commercial  Trust  &  Savings  Bank  building,  Los 
Angeles,   1330  tons,   to  Llewellyn  Iron  Works. 

Northern  States  Power  Co.,  sub-station  at  Aldrich,  Minn., 
239  tons,  to  American  Bridge  Co. 

American  Brake  Shoe  &  Foundry  Co.,  foundry  buildings, 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  122  tons,  to  Kansas  City  Structural  Steel 
Co. 

Alpena.  Mich..  Ninth  Street  bridge,  200  tons,  to  Wisconsin 
Bridge  &  Iron  Co. 

Structural  Projects  Pending 

Inquiries  for  fabricated  steel  work  include  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Public  Service  Corporation  of  New  Jersey,  power  plant 
at  Kearny,   N.  J.,   14,000  tons. 

Twelve  apartment  buildings  to  be  erected  in  New  York 
City,  totaling  about  10,000  tons. 

Transit  Commission,  New  York  City,  elevated  construc- 
tion for  subway  extension  in  Borough  of  Queens,  4400  tons; 
bids  close  Nov.  2. 

Boston  &  Maine  Railroad,  repairs  to  bridge  at  Gorham. 
N.   H.,   500  tons. 

Hotel  St.  George,  Brooklyn,  addition.  800  tons. 

Power  plant  at  Weymouth,  Mass.,  400  tons. 

Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad,  two  bridges  at  Chicago,  total- 
ing 900  tons;  one  bridge  at  Pittsburgh,  300  tons. 

Young  Women's  Christian  Association  building  at  Tren- 
ton, N.  J..  500  tons. 

Atlantic  Coast  Line,  shop  at  South  Rocky  Mount,  N.  C, 
250  tons. 

Stelnway  &  Sons,  piano  warehouse  and  salesrooms,  Fifty- 
eeventh  Street,  New  York,  mentioned  la«  week  as  recjuiring 
1500  to  2000  tons,  now  figured  at  2500  tons. 

Norfolk  &   Western   Railroad,    three  bridges,   totaling   400 


Calmenson  Co.,  St.  Paul,  warehouse  for  paper,  250  tons; 
bids  in. 

Buckeye  Coal  Co.,  Memocolin,  Pa.,   tipple,  965  tons. 

Chicago.  Burlington  &  Quincy,  nine  girder  spans,  630  tons 

South  Dakota  highway  bridges,  2000  tons. 

Buffalo   &   Ohio   Railroad,    bridge  work,   1000  tons. 

Kanawha  &  Michigan  Railroad,  bridge  work.  500  tons. 

Harding  junior  high  school.  Lakewood,  Ohio,  200  tons, 
bids  rejectf^d  and  to  be  readvertised. 


RAILROAD   EQUIPMENT  BUYING 

Purchases  of  New  Cars  This  Year  Total  64.000 — 
Southern  Pacific  to  Inquire  for  18,000 

Car  purchases  for  the  nine  months  of  1923  ended 
Oct.  1  showed  a  total  of  only  64,000,  which  is  small  in 
comparison  with  some  of  the  most  active  years  in  car 
buying  before  the  war.  In  addition  to  the  new  cars 
contracted  for,  20,000  cars  were  let  out  by  the  railroads 
for  repairs.  None  of  the  large  inquiries  for  cars,  re- 
cently mentioned  by  The  Iron  Age  and  expected  by  car 
builders  to  make  their  appearance  before  the  end  of  the 
year,  has  yet  come  out.  The  Southern  Pacific  will 
probably  inquire  for  18,000  freight  cai-s,  and  of  the 
locomotives  it  considers  buying  25  are  reported  to  have 
been  awarded  to  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works. 

The  Southern  Pacific  is  expected  to  take  early  action 
on  a  program  of  IS. 000  freight  cars,  which  represents  the 
joint  needs  of  the  Southern  and  Union  Pacific  and  the 
Pacific    Fruit     Express. 

The  Southern  Pacific  has  issued  an  inquiry  for  20 
switching  locomotives  in  addition  to  the  58  engines  on 
which  it  recently  asked  figures.  The  number  of  these  is 
43,  instead  of  58  as  first  considered,  and  a  Philadelphia 
dispatch  of  Oct.  23  is  to  the  effect  that  the  Baldwin  Loco- 
motive Works  will  build   25   of  them. 

The  Missouri  Pacific  contemplates  buying  60  locomotives, 
instead  of  80,  as  recently  reported. 

Swift  &  Co..  Chicago,  has  placed  200  steel  underframes 
with  the  Cambria  plant  of  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Co. 

The  Chicago  &  Alton  has  placed  350  gondola  car  bodies 
with  the  Ryan  Car  Co.  and  250  composite  gondola  cars  with 
the  Pullman  Co.,  and  will  shortly  enter  the  market  for  250 

The  Burlington  is  inquiring  for  1000   gondola  car  bodies. 

The  St.  Louis  Southwestern  is  inquiring  for  repairs  on 
100  to   1000  box  cars. 

The  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  is  inquiring  for  25  caboose  cars. 

The  Missouri  Pacific  is  in  the  market  for  repairs  on  25 
to   50   passenger   cars. 


Illipi 


oving   i^ar   service 


Washington,  Oct.  23. — The  Car  Service  Division 
of  the  American  Railway  Association  has  just  made  its 
sixth  report  concerning  the  progress  made  on  the  pro- 
gram to  provide  adequate  transportation  as  approved 
at  the  meeting  of  the  American  Railway  Association 
and  of  the  Association  of  Railway  Executives  in  Now 
York  on  April  5.  The  report  shows  that  from  Jan.  1 
to  Oct.  1  the  railroads  put  134,636  cars  and  2963  loco- 
motives in  service.  The  cars  put  in  sei-vice  were  classi- 
fied as  follows:  Box,  52,963;  refrigerator,  17,218;  coal, 
55,575;  stock,  3727;  flat,  3192;  others,  1961.  The  num- 
ber of  locomotives  on  order  on  Oct.  1  was  1242.  For 
the  39  weeks  of  1923,  the  number  of  coal  cars  loaded 
was  7,208,224  as  against  4,913,566  for  the  same  period 
of  last  year.  The  number  of  cars  of  coke  loaded  was 
568,699  as  compared  with  332,429,  while  the  cars  of  ore 
loaded  totaled  1,880,499  as  against  1,217,896. 


Liquid  oxygen  explosives  are  being  extensively  used 
in  France  and  Germany  in  metal  mining  and  quarrying 
operations.  This  type  of  explosive  is  not.  however, 
being  employed  in  coal  mines,  because  of  the  assumed 
danger  of  causing  coal  dust  explosions.  Tests  employ- 
ing liquid  oxygen  explosives  in  quarries  and  metal 
mines  in  the  United  States  are  being  made  by  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  at  Pittsburgh  and  at  other  field  sta- 
tions. 
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NON-FERROUS  METAI.S 


The  Week's  Prices 

Cents  per  round  for  Early  Dcllvc 
Copper.  New  York  Straits 


Electr 


Tin 
New 


6.60 
6.60 
6.60 

6!55 
6.55 


6.65  6.30 

6.70  6.35 

6.75  6.40 

6.72%  6.37  >/i 

6.72 V4  6.37 'A 

6.67Mi  6.32Vi 


Oct.  I>oke  lytic*  York     York     Louis     Y'ork     Louis 

17 13.12Vj  12.62V4  41.62%  6.85 

18 13.25  12.62Mi  41.62%  6.85 

19 13.25  12.62%  41.50  6.85 

20 13.25  12.62yi  6.85 

22 13.25  12.62%  40.87%  6.85 

23 13.12%  12.50  41.25  6.85 

•ReHiiery  quotation;  delivered  price   Vic.  higher. 

New  York 

New  York,  Oct.  23. 

Most  of  the  markets  are  inactive  and  lower.  The 
advance  in  copper  has  given  place  to  easier  quotations. 
The  lead  market  is  the  only  one  which  is  steady  to  firm. 
Zinc,  after  advancing,  has  again  declined. 

Copper. — Electrolytic  copper  early  last  week  ad- 
vanced until  some  companies  were  selling  as  high  as 
13e.,  delivered,  but  this  tendency  was  of  brief  duration. 
Demand  has  since  grown  smaller  and  prices  have  eased 
until  electrolytic  copper  today  is  available  at  12.75c. 
to  12.62%c.,  delivered,  for  shipment  any  time  this  year. 
It  is  probable  that  the  metal  could  be  bought  for  first 
quarter  delivery  at  these  prices.  One  explanation  of 
the  weakness  is  the  admitted  fact  that  production  has 
not  been  sufficiently  curtailed  and  still  is  in  excess  of 
consumption.  The  European  situation  and  the  decline 
of  the  pound  sterling  are  also  factors  making  for  weak- 
ness. 

Tin. — On  only  one  day  in  the  last  week  was  any 
business  of  any  magnitude  done  in  Straits  tin.  This 
was  on  Oct.  18,  when  about  250  tons  changed  hands  with 
dealers  the  most  active  buyers.  The  continued  absence 
of  consumers  in  the  market  is  a  feature;  in  fact,  they 
have  bought  almost  nothing  lately.  Yesterday  about 
75  tons  was  sold  on  the  New  York  Metal  Exchange  at 
40.75c.  and  today  the  market  has  been  exceedingly 
quiet.  The  decline  in  the  pound  sterling  to  the  lowest 
point  in  the  year  today  and  the  lack  of  demand  from 
consumers  in  particular  are  the  causes  of  the  dullness 
and  lower  prices.  Straits  tin  was  quoted  today  at 
41.25c.,  New  York,  mostly  nominal.  Cables  from  Lon- 
don report  prices  there  today  to  have  been  £202  5s.  for 
spot  standard,  £200  5s.  for  future  standard  and  £203  5s. 
per  ton  for  spot  Straits.  Arrivals  thus  far  this  month 
have  been  3095  tons  with  7639  tons  reported  afloat. 

Lead. — The  market  continues  quiet  but  strong.  One 
factor  in  the  firmness  here  is  the  strength  of  the  Lon- 
don market,  which  has  advanced  £1  7s.  (id.  per  ton  in  a 
week.  Inquiries  are  reported  as  fairly  satisfactory 
and  demand  is  about  equal  to  consumption.  The  price 
of  the  leading  interest  continues  at  (i.85c.,  New  York, 
with  independents  quoting  the  same  price.  The  West- 
ern market  is  a  little  easier  with  6.55c.,  St.  Louis. 

Zinc. — Prime  Western,  after  advancing  during  the 
week  to  about  6.40c.,  St.  Louis,  or  6.75c.,  New  York, 
has  again  declined  and  today  is  quoted  for  October- 
November  delivery  at  G.30c.  to  6.35c.,  St  Louis,  or  6.65c. 
to  6.70c.,  New  York.  The  advance  referred  to  was  due 
partly  to  moderate  orders  from  England  and  to  a  little 
better  domestic  demand,  both  of  which  have  now  les- 
sened decidedly 

NiekeL — Quotations  for  shot  and  ingot  nickel  are 
unchanged  at  29c.  to  32c.  per  lb.,  with  electrolytic  nickel 
held  at  32c.  by  the  leading  producers.  In  the  outside 
market  quotations  for  both  shot  and  ingot  nickel  are 
both  29c.  to  32c. 

Antimony. — Due  to  conditions  in  China  a  scarcity 
has  developed  and  wholesale  lots  of  Chinese  metal  for 
early  delivery  are  quoted  as  high  as  8c.  per  lb.,  New 
York,  duty  paid. 

Aluminum. — Virgin  metal,  98  to  99  per  cent  pure,  is 


quoted  by  importers  at  25c.  to  2Cc.  per  lb..  New  York, 

duty  paid,  with  some  sellers  unable  to  obtain  the  metal 

from   their  principals. 

Old   Metals. — Business    continues    very    quiet    and 

featureless.     Dealers'  selling  prices  are  nominally  as 

follows: 

Cents 
Per  Lb. 

Copper,  heavy  and  crucible 12.50 

Copper,  heavy  and  wire 11.50 

Copper,  light  and  bottoms 10.00 

Heavy   machine  composition 10.00 

Brass,   heavy    7.25 

Brass,  Iteht    S.OO 

No.  1  red  brass  or  composition  turnings. .      8.50 

No.  1  yellow  red  brass  turnings 6.50 

Lead,  heavy   6.50 

Lead,  tea  5.50 

Zinc    5.00 

Cast  aluminum    16.25 

Sheet  aluminum    16.25 

Chicago 

Chicago,  Oct.  23. — Lead  has  declined  and  zinc  has 
advanced,  while  the  other  metals  remain  unchanged. 
Zinc  advanced  last  week  to  6.50c.  as  a  result  of  foreign 
demand,  but  has  since  declined  again  following  a  sub- 
sidence of  export  inquiry.  While  fair-sized  orders  for 
tin  and  copper  have  been  placed,  purchases  have  been 
for  close-by  delivery  and  the  demand  for  futures  has 
been  practically  nil.  Among  the  old  metals  various 
grades  of  copper,  brass  and  lead  have  declined.  We 
quote  in  carload  lots:  Lake  copper,  13.75c.;  tin,  42c.; 
lead,  6.60e.;  spelter,  6.35c.;  antimony,  9c.,  in  less  than 
carload  lots.  On  old  metals  we  quote  copper  wire,  cru- 
cible shapes  and  copper  clips,  10c. ;  copper  bottoms, 
8.75c.;  red  brass,  8c.;  yellow  br^ss,  6c.;  lead  pipe,  5c.; 
zinc,  4c.;  pewter.  No.  1,  22c.;  tin  foil.  30c.;  block  tin, 
35c.;  all  buying  prices  for  less  than  carload  lots. 


Automobile  Production  in  September 

Continuing  the  high  rate  which  has  prevailed 
throughout  the  year,  September  production  of  automo- 
biles is  reported  by  the  Department  of  Commerce  at 
298,910  pleasure  cars  and  28,455  trucks.  Except  for 
January  and  February,  every  month  of  the  year  has 
shown  more  than  325,000  cars,  while  no  month  of  any 
preceding  year  reached  300,000. 

The  total  for  nine  months  amounts  to  2,741,377  cars 
and  288,605  trucks,  compared  with  1,698,823  cars  and 
181,228  trucks  for  1922,  and  with  1,223,617  cars  and 
114,955  trucks  for  1921.  The  nine  months'  output  this 
year  exceeds  the  full  year's  output  of  1922,  which  was 
a  record  up  to  that  time.  The  12  months'  production 
of  1922  was  2,339,703  cars  and  245,041  trucks,  while 
for  1921  the  figures  were  1,535,196  and  147,173. 

May  was  the  largest  month  of  1923,  with  a  total  of 
393,861  vehicles.  April  with  382,301,  and  June  with 
378,332,  followed  in  second  and  third  positions. 


Plans  of  Ford  Motor  Co.  Plant  to  Be  Built 
in  St.  Paul  District 

Detroit,  Oct.  23. — Plans  of  the  Ford  Motor  Co.  in 
the  St.  Paul  district,  details  of  which  have  just  been 
announced,  cover  a  hydro-electric  plant  with  an  initial 
capacity  of  approximately  18,000  hp.,  an  auxiliary 
steam  power  plant  and  a  manufacturing  and  assembly 
plant,  the  latter  600  by  1720  ft.,  one  story.  The  hydro- 
electric plant  will  utilize  the  Mississippi  River  dsm 
completed  by  the  Government  several  years  ago  with 
extensive  changes  to  vertical  generators  rated  at  4500 
hp.  each.  Tunnels  running  beneath  the  manufacturing 
building  will  connect  with  river  rocks  and  permit  the 
handling  of  freight  by  water. 


Foundry  employers  in  St.  Louis  have  agreed  to  an 
increase  in  wages  to  $7.50  a  day  for  molders  in  St. 
Louis  and  Belleville  plants.  About  400  men  in  St. 
Louis  and  175  in  Belleville  are  affected.  The  scale 
does  not  apply  to  stove  foundries.  The  increase  fol- 
lowed threats  of  a  strike. 
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C.   COLLINS 


^^ 


E.  C.  Collins  has  been  elected  president  of  the 
Crucible  Steel  Co.  of  America,  succeeding  Dr.  John  A. 
Mathews,  whose  resignation  was  tendered  last  Septem- 
ber before  he  sailed  for 
Europe,  and  was  accepted 
at  the  October  meeting  of 
the  board  of  director';. 
After  a  long  and  distin- 
guished career.  Dr.  Ma- 
thews was  elected  pri>si- 
dent  of  the  company  in 
1920,  but  found  that  t'-" 
duties  of  the  position  mail> 
demands  upon  his  tnii' 
which  interfered  ^\lLh 
work  in  the  field  of  metal- 
lurgy to  which  he  was  de- 
voted and  in  which  he  had 
attained  eminent  success. 
It  is  now  his  desire  to  l)e 
free  to  devote  his  entire 
time  to  the  solution  of 
some  of  the  problems  pe- 
culiar to  his  long  chosen  field  of  endeavor.  Mr.  Collins 
entered  the  steel  business  25  years  ago  in  the  sales  de- 
partment of  the  Carnegie  Steel  Co.  He  continued  in  the 
service  of  subsidiary  companies  of  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation  until  1922,  when  he  accepted  the  office 
of  assistant  to  Chairman  H.  S.  Wilkinson  of  the  Cru- 
cible company. 

Howard  Williams,  formerly  with  the  Electric  Alloy 
Steel  Co.,  Youngstown,  Ohio,  has  returned  to  the  sales 
department  of  the  Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Co.,  and 
will  be  associated  with  E.  S.  Rooney  in  the  new  branch 
oflBce  at  Cincinnati. 

R.  J.  Kaylor,  publicity  manager  Youngstown  Sheet 
&  Tube  Co.,  Youngstown,  Ohio,  recently  delivered  talks 
on  the  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel  at  Boston,  Mass., 
and  Portland,  Me.,  using  illustrated  lantern  slides 
showing  operations  as  conducted  at  the  company's 
works. 

James  W.  Hook,  formerly  pi-esident  Allied  Machinery 
Co.  of  America,  has  been  elected  president  and  treas- 
urer of  the  Geometric  Tool  Co.,  New  Haven,  Conn., 
succeeding  the  late  Howai'd  E.  Adt.  Mr.  Hook  had 
taken  up  his  duties  as  general  manager  on  Oct.  1. 

Robert  Geddis.  for  several  years  a  director  in  the 
Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Corporation  at  Pittsburgh 
and  manager  of  hot-rolled  steel  sales,  has  been  made 
general  manager  of  sales.  Western  district,  with  head- 
quarters in  Pittsburgh.  He  will  have  jurisdiction  over 
selling  effort  and  sales  promotion  throughout  Western 
States,  and  particularly  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  C.  S. 
Bradley,  at  present  district  sales  manager  of  the  com- 
pany at  Buffalo,  succeeds  Mr.  Geddis,  and  will  have, 
his  headquarters  in  the  main  offices  at  Pittsburgh. 
These  changes  will  become  effective  on  Nov.  1. 

R.  P.  McCormick,  for  a  number  of  years  with  the 
Austin  Machinery  Corporation,  which  he  represented 
n  the  New  York  district,  has  been  appointed  Eastern 

trict  sales  manager  of  the  Pawling  &  Harnischfeger 
Co.,  MJ.waukee.  He  will  be  in  charge  of  the  New 
York  office,  50  Church  Street,  and  the  Philadelphia  of- 
fice, which  is  locally  in  charge  of  T.  E.  Gallagher. 

W.  F.  Mills  has  resigned  as  vice-president  and  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  Hadfield-Pennfield  Steel  Co.,  Bucy- 
rus,  Ohio,  and  has  returned  to  his  former  home  in  Shef- 
field, England. 

Fr-Lderic  H.  Dorner  was  elected  president  of  the  En- 
SiriSers'  Society  of  Milwaukee  at  its  annual  meeting  on 
O'a.  17.  He  was  graduated  in  1905  from  the  college  of 
engineeiing.  University  of  Wisconsin,  and  for  a  num- 


ber of  years  has  been  engaged  in  the  sales  engineering 
business,  specializing  in  power  plant  equipment  and 
apparatus.  He  served  10  years  as  secretary  of  the  Mil- 
waukee society. 

George  W.  Knapp,  Jr.,  factory  manager  National 
Enameling  &  Stamping  Co.,  Baltimore,  has  been  ap- 
pointed chairman  of  an  industrial  safety  conference 
committee  which  has  been  formed  by  the  Baltimore 
Safety  Council.  Under  the  direction  of  the  committee 
a  series  of  conferences  and  lectures  is  being  arranged 
for  superintendents,  foremen  and  others  connected  with 
industrial  plants  in  Baltimore. 

George  A.  Morrisey,  consulting  engineer  St.  Louis 
Coke  &  Iron  Co.,  Granite  City,  111.,  and  Mrs.  Momsey 
are  spending  their  honeymoon  in  California. 

F.  H.  Hurd,  who  for  the  past  four  years  has  been 
assistant  superintendent  of  furnaces  for  the  Alabama 
Co.,  Gadsden,  Ala.,  has  been  promoted  to  superin- 
tendent, succeeding  H.  R.  Stuyvesant,  resigned. 

Walter  S.  Bronk,  for  a  number  of  years  connected 
with  the  Badger-Packard  Machinery  Co.,  Milwaukee, 
and  for  the  last  two  years  manager  of  the  Milwaukee 
Machinery  Co.,  Milwaukee,  has  resigned  as  manager 
and  director  of  that  company. 

H.  A.  Baugh,  who  has  been  connected  for  several 
years  with  the  Pittsburgh  sales  office  of  the  Shepard 
Electric  Crane  &  Hoist  Co.,  has  been  appointed  district 
sales  manager  to  succeed  N.  P.  Farrar,  who  resigned 
to  become  connected  with  the  Philadelphia  office  of  the 
Pawling  &  Harnischfeger  Co.,  Milwaukee. 

A.  P.  Swoyer,  formerly  vice-president  Baltimore 
Tube  Co.,  Baltimore,  is  president  of  the  newly  organ- 
ized Swoyer  Brass  &  Copper  Co.,  Woolworth  Building, 
New  York.  He  has  been  connected  with  brass  and  cop- 
per interests  since  1884,  having  been  head  of  the  A.  P. 
Swoyer  Co.,  Philadelphia,  and  at  one  time  general 
sales  manager  of  the  Bridgeport  Brass  Co.,  Bridgeport, 
Conn. 

W.  H.  Haines,  formerly  chief  inspector  of  the 
Schenectady  works.  General  Electric  Co.,  has  retired. 
W.  W.  Wagner  succeeds  him. 

R.  Dawson  Hall,  editor  Coal  Age,  New  York,  has 
been  elected  a  member  of  the  executive  committee  for 
the  National  Safety  Council. 

A.  W.  Shaw,  of  Johnson,  Clapham  &  Morris,  Ltd., 
Manchester,  England,  importers  of  hardware,  will  sail 
Oct.  27  for  England  after  a  several  weeks'  sojourn  in 
the  United  States. 

Gunnar  Dillner,  managing  director  of  the  Swedish 
ore  firm,  the  Trafikaktiebolaget  Grangesberg-Oxelosund 
of  Stockholm,  Sweden,  with  S.  Frisell  of  the  same  com- 
pany arrived  in  this  counti-y  last  week  on  the  steamship 
Berengaria.     They  will  remain  here  for  several  weeks. 


Anchor  Drawn  Steel  Co.  Will  Build  in  Pitts- 
burgh District 

Pittsburgh,  Oct.  23. — Incorporated  to  make  high 
speed  and  carbon  steel  drill  rods  and  to  specialize  in 
the  manufacture  of  high  grade  cold-drawn  products, 
the  Anchor  Drawn  Steel  Co.  has  plans  under  way  for 
the  erection  of  a  plant  in  the  Pittsburgh  district  and 
expects  to  being  operating  early  next  year.  Dean  R. 
Wilson  is  president  of  the  new  company,  which  has 
established  offices  in  the  Farmers'  Bank  Building  in 
Pittsburgh.  Mr.  Wilson  was  formerly  vice-president 
and  treasurer  of  the  Carbon  Steel  Co.  and  also  was 
previously  connected  with  the  Kittanning  Iron  &  Steel 
Mfg.  Co.  as  director  and  treasurer.  George  W.  Mor- 
rison is  vice-president  and  general  manager  of  the 
new  organization  and  formerly  was  general  super- 
intendent of  the  Electric  Alloy  Steel  Co.,  Charleroi,  Pa., 
and  following  the  merger  of  that  company  with  the 
Atlas  Crucible  Steel  Co.,  Dunkirk,  N.  Y.,  as  the  Atlas 
Steel  Corporation,  he  was  general  superintendent,  and 
resigned  on  Oct.  1  from  that  organization. 
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Howard  Ellsworth  Adt,  president'  Geometric  Tool 
Co.,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  died  suddenly  at  his  country 
home  in  Woodbridge  on  Oct.  14.  He  was  born  in  Ilay- 
denville,  Mass.,  in  1862 
and  received  his  educa- 
tion in  the  public  schools 
of  Torrington,  Conn.  In 
early  life  he  studied  med- 
icine, but  was  persuaded 
later  to  enter  the  business 
field,  where  he  designed 
special  wire-working  ma- 
chinery with  the  firm  of 
John  Adt  &  Son,  New 
Haven.  In  this  new  field, 
he  became  very  proficient 
and  for  14  years  was  de- 
signer and  superinten- 
dent of  construction.  In 
1899  he  organized  the 
Geometric  Tool  Co.  On 
Sept.  20,  Mr.  Adt  re- 
turned from  a  sojourn  of 
three  months  through  Eu- 
rope. More  recently  he 
visited  his  camp  at  Big  Island,  Me.,  and  had  shown  no 
indication  of  ill  health.  Acute  dilation  of  the  heart 
was  the  cause  of  death.  Mr.  Adt  was  treasurer  of 
the  Bellis  Heat  Treating  Co.  and  secretary  of  Geo- 
metric Garage  Co.  He  was  also  a  director  of  the  Mor- 
ris Plart  Bank,  the  Greist  Mfg.  Co.,  the  English  & 
Mersick  Co.  and  a  member  of  the  Quinnipiac  Club. 

Harry  E.  Hamilton,  experimental  engineer  St. 
Louis  Coke  &  Iron  Co.,  Granite  City,  111.,  died  recently 
in  a  hospital  there  as  the  result  of  injuries  received  in 
the  company's  plant.  He  was  a  graduate  of  Oregon 
Agricultural  College,  mechanical  engineering  depart- 
ment, and  his  first  position  was  with  the  Youngstown 
Sheet  &  Tube  Co.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  he  en- 
listed in  the  Navy  and  was  advanced  to  ensign  in  the 
transport  division.  For  a  time  he  was  with  the  Col- 
orado Fuel  &  Iron  Co. 


HOWARD  E.  ADT 


General  Edmond  Hayes, 
gineer,  died  Oct.  19.  He  was 
and  for  several  years  after 
connected  with  the  Passaic  B 
In  1874  he  became  associated 
Bridge  Co.,  which  later  was 
In  the  latter  years  of  his  life, 
ested  in  the  Buffalo  Bolt  Co. 
Co. 


Willis  S.  Brown,  Sr.,  secretary  and  general  man 
ager  Belvidere  Screw  &  Machine  Co.,  Belvidere,  111., 
died  on  Oct.  6. 


Buffalo  capitalist  and  en- 
born  in  Farmington,  Me., 

leaving  college  he  was 
iridge  Co.,  Passaic,  N.  J. 

with  the  Morrison  Field 

the  Central  Bridge  Co. 
General  Hayes  was  inter- 

and  the   Ontario  Power 


Developments  in  the  problems  of  surface  subsidence 
resulting  from  mining  operations  have  been  observed 
in  Great  Britain  and  France.  At  St.  Etienne,  France, 
mines  under  important  buildings  have  caused  them  to 
sink  as  much  as  20  ft.,  but  without  material  damage, 
because  of  the  careful  packing  methods  employed.  The 
mine  subsidence  problem  is  of  growing  seriousness  in 
various  European  countries.  The  English  Parliament 
has  recently  established  a  commission  to  study  the 
situation. 


Of  United  States  imports  by  sea  31.42  per  cent  in 
the  first  eight  months  of  192.3  came  in  American  vessels 
and  68. .58  per  cent  in  foreign  vessels.  Of  the  exports, 
37.31  per  cent  went  under  the  American  flag  and  62.69 
per  cent  under  foreign  flags.  Under  both  headings,  the 
business  carried  in  American  ships  was  a  smaller  per- 
centage than  had  been  the  case  in  the  similar  eight 
months  of  1922. 


HIast  Furnace  and  Pipe  Mills  to  Be  Built  by 

Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Co.  at 

Indiana   Harbor 

Youngstown,  Oct.  23. — President  James  A.  Camp- 
bell of  the  Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Co.  announces 
that  plans  have  been  approved  for  construction  of  a 
600-ton  blast  furnace  at  the  Indiana  Harbor  plant  in 
the  Chicago  district,  the  installation  of  two  new  butt- 
weld  pipe  mills  and  other  improvements  which  will  in- 
crease the  finished  steel  capacity  of  the  Indiana  Harbor 
property. 

Work  on  the  foundations  of  the  proposed  furnace 
may  proceed  this  fall,  in  which  event  it  is  expected  to 
complete  the  stack  by  the  middle  of  next  year.  It  will 
be  about  the  size  of  the  blast  furnace  at  Warren,  Ohio, 
of  the  Trumbull-Cliffs  Furnace  Co.,  rated  among  the 
largest  in  the  world. 

With  the  new  buttweld  pipe  mills,  the  company 
will  have  a  total  of  22  tube  mills,  equally  divided  be- 
tween the  Youngstown  and  Chicago  plants. 

Mr.  Campbell  believes  that  pessimism  has  been 
overdone  with  respect  to  the  steel  industry.  "While 
business  is  quiet,  it  is  in  better  volume  than  it  has 
been ;  by  April  1  next  we  should  be  at  capacity  again," 
he  says.  In  explaining  the  reasons  for  his  viewpoint, 
he  states  that  the  railroads  are  again  commencing  to 
buy  heavily  for  1924  delivery,  that  conditions  in  the 
oil  industry  are  much  improved  and  that  raw  ma- 
terial stocks  in  hands  of  manufacturing  consumers 
are  low.  He  regards  these  facts,  in  connection  with 
the  generally  satisfactory  trade  and  credit .  situation 
throughout  the  country,  as  warranting  the  belief  that 
business  will  be  under  strong  headway  again  next  year. 

Last  week  Mr.  Campbell,  as  a  member  of  committees 
representing  the  National  Industrial  Council  and  the 
National  Manufacturers'  Association,  called  on  Presi- 
dent Coolidge  and  discussed  business  conditions  with 
him. 

Mr.  Camphell  states  that  Japanese  orders  for  sheets 
have  been  distributed  among  many  makers  and  that 
most  Mahoning  Valley  mills  participated  in  the  busi- 
ness. 


Refractories  for  Steel  Making 

A  survey  of  operating  conditions  obtaining  in  open- 
hearth  steel  practice  will  be  made  by  the  Department 
of  the  Interior,  at  the  ceramic  experiment  station  of 
the  Bureau  of  Mines,  Columbus,  Ohio,  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  wherein  available  commercial  refrac- 
tories fall  short  of  giving  ideal  sei-vice.  The  Bureau  of 
Mines  plans  later,  in  cooperation  with  the  steel  indus- 
try, to  undertake  the  development  of  ideal  refractories 
for  specific   services. 


Mine  owners  and  miners  share  in  the  distribution 
of  profits  in  an  interesting  sociological  development  in 
the  coal  mining  industry  of  Great  Britain.  The  mines 
are  grouped  in  certain  districts  and  monthly,  in  each 
district,  the  gross  total  expenses  of  production  are  de- 
ducted from  the  gross  sales.  From  this  gross  profit 
is  deducted  6  per  cent  for  invested  capital ;  the  re- 
mainder, if  any,  is  divided  between  the  owners  (17% 
per  cent)  and  the  miners  (82%  per  cent).  The  miners' 
share,  if  any,  is  prorated  among  the  miners  of  the 
district. 


The  plan  of  employee  representation  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  for  the  settlement  of  disputes  between 
men  and  management  was  again  approved  by  a  secret 
ballot  of  shop  employes.  A  recent  poll  for  representa- 
tives on  various  shop  craft  committees  indicated  that 
more  than  85  per  cent  of  the  employes  favored  the 
arrangement. 


Machinery  Markets  and  News  of  the  Works 


RAILROADS  BUYING 


Some  Orders  Are  Still  Being  Placed  by  Bur- 
lington and  Other  Roads 

New  York  Central  Issues  an  Inquiry  for  About  20 
Machines  for  Its  Collinwood  and  Elkhart  Shops 

The  principal  development  of  the  last  week  in  the 
machine-tool  trade  was  the  placing  of  orders  by  the 
Burlington  Railroad  on  a  list  of  long  standing.  It  was 
expected  by  Chicago  dealers  that  the  orders  would 
total  $100,000  to  ?150,000.  Other  railroad  buying  at 
Chicago,  it  is  expected,  will  be  of  a  limited  character 
for  the  remainder  of  the  year,  but  the  Rock  Island  and 
Illinois    Central    have     prepared    comprehensive     lists 


which  are  expected  to  come  out  early  in  1924. 

At  Cleveland  the  New  York  Central  issued  an  in- 
quiry for  about  20  tools  for  its  Collinwood  and  Elkhart 
shops.  The  Nickel  Plate  has  placed  orders  for  a  num- 
ber of  tools. 

Most  of  the  buying  of  tools  by  industrial  companies 
is  limited  to  single  machines,  and  there  is  a  liberal 
sprinkling  of  interest  in  second-hand  tools.  It  has  been 
significant  of  machine-tool  business  since  the  war  that 
when  demjjnd  for  new  tools  falls  off  the  demand  for 
used  tools  picks  up.  With  some  dealers  handling  both 
new  and  used  tools  the  demand  for  the  latter  today  is 
more  active  than  for  the  former.  Many  buyers  of  used 
tools,  however,  are  insistent  on  getting  machines  "as 
good  as  new"  at  prices  very  much  less  than  those  asked 
for  new  tools. 


New  York 


New  Tork,  Oct.  23. 

THE    past   week    has   brought   no   change   in    the 
machine-tool  situation,  which  continues  quiet  and 
uninteresting.     Some  dealers  report  that  last  weelt 
was  one  of  the  least  productive  of  orders  for  some 
months.     The  only  exception  to  this  was  one  dealer 
who  shared  largely  in  the  recent  orders  placed  by 
the  Willys-Morrow  Co.,   Elmiea,  N.  Y.     There  is  a 
fair   number   of   inquiries,   tout   many   of   these   are 
avowedly  for  the  puriKjse  of  making  up  budgets  for 
1924  purchases  or  for  inventory. 
The  Pollack  Conduit  Co.,  Inc.,  467  Greenwich  Street,  New 
York,    is    planning    for    the    installation    of    several    presses. 
Bliss  type  Nos.    IS  and  19. 

The  Auto  Table  Co.,  Inc.,  120th  Street  and  Jamaica 
Avenue,  Richmond  Hill.  N.  Y..  has  been  making  inquiries  for 
a  quantity  of  gray  iron  castings,  2  to  17  lb.  each,  plain  and 
cored. 

Bids  will  be  received  until  Jan.  19,  1924,  by  R.  Liddelow, 
secretary.  State  electricity  commission  of  Victoria,  Melbourne, 
Australia,  for  electrical  equipment  for  station  "B"  of  the 
Morwell  power  scheme,  including  transformers,  switehgear 
and  auxiliary  equipment.  Plans  at  the  office  of  the  Bureau 
of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  734  Custom  House, 
New  York,  and  Room  830,  76  West  Monroe  Street,  Chicago. 
The  General  Motors  Corporation,  224  West  Fifty-Seventh 
Street,  New  York,  has  organized  a  subsidiary  to  operate  in 
Denmark,  Norway  and  Sweden,  to  be  known  as  the  General 
Motors  A/S,  with  headquarters  at  Copenhagen,  Denmark. 
It  is  proposed  to  establish  an  assembling  works  in  the  south 
harbor  district  of  Copenhagen,  where  a  large  site  has  been 
secured,  to  be  used  primarily  for  Chevrolet  automobiles.  A 
parts  plant  will  also  be  operated.  James  D.  Mooney,  vice- 
president  of  the  parent  corporation,  in  charge  of  exports,  will 
be  in  charge.  H.  G.  Zimmerman  will  be  Copenhagen  branch 
manager. 

Fire,  Oct.  17,  destroyed  a  portion  of  the  five-story  factory 
'at  435  liast  102nd  Street,  New  York,  occupied  by  the 
Aluminum  Casket  Co.,  and  the  M.  Linder  Hardwear  Floor 
Works,  with  combined  loss  estimated  at  $60,000,  including 
equipment.     It  is  planned  to  rebuild. 

The  American  Fuel  Oil  Co.,  Inc..  recently  organized  with 
a  capitol  of  $4,750,000,  will  take  over  and  expand  the  plants 
of  the  American  Fuel  Oil  &  Transportation  Co.,  25  Broadway, 
New  York,  including  the  installation  of  additional  equipment. 
The  Government  Power  Department,  Colombo,  Ceylon,  is 
planning  for  the  installation  of  a  number  of  isolated  electric 
lighting  plants,  comprising  self-contained  generftting  units, 
oil-engine-operated,  in  different  provinces.  The  pilrchases  will 
be  made  and  the  work  carried  out  by  Government  agents  in 


the  different  localities,  a  list  of  which  Is  available  ai 
Electrical  Equipment  Division,  Bureau  of  F&rcign 
Domestic  Commerce,  Washington,  file  No.  106994. 


The  H.  C.  Oswald  Supply  Co.,  New  York,  recently  or- 
ganized, has  acquired  the  plant  and  business  of  the  Blue  & 
Queripel  Co.,  2360  Third  Avenue,  manufacturer  of  sheet  metal 
products,  roofing,  etc.,  and  will  continue  and  expand  the 
business.  H.  C.  Oswald  and  W.  J.  Maskiell  head  the  new 
organization. 

Power  equipment,  ovens,  conveying  and  other  machinery 
will  be  installed  in  the  new  three-story  baking  plant,  60  x 
230  ft.,  to  be  erected  by  the  H.  C.  Bohack  Co.,  Metropolitan 
and  Flushing  Avenues,  Brooklyn,  estimated  to  cost  $450,000 
with  machinery.  Koch  &  Wagner,  32  Court  Street,  are  archi- 
tects. 

The  New  York  Central  Lines,  466  Lexington  Avenue,  New 
York,  is  taking  bids  on  a  general  contract  for  a  new  one- 
story  shop  at  Harmon,  N.  Y.,  to  cost  $25,000. 

The  J.  Spence  Iron  Foundry,  921  Garfield  Avenue,  Jersey 
City,  N.  J.,  has  tentative  plans  for  rebuilding  the  portion  of 
its  works  destroyed  by  fire  Oct.  11,  with  loss  estimated  at 
$100,000,    including    equipment. 

Bids  will  be  received  by  the  Water  Board,  Haledon,  Pat- 
erson,  N.  J.,  until  Nov.  5,  for  a  new  pumping  plant  for  the 
municipal  waterworks.  H.  J.  Harder,  129  Market  Street, 
Paterson,  is  engineer 

The  plant  and  equipment  of  the  Bound  Brook  Engine  & 
Mfg.  Co.,  Bound  Brook,  N.  J.,  formerly  owned  by  the  Ameri- 
can Engine  Co.,  will  be  offered  for  sale  on  Nov.  12,  by  Hugh 
C.  and  V.  Mott  Pierce,  trustees. 

Manual  training  equipment  will  be  installed  in  the  two- 
story  addition  to  'be  erected  at  the  high  school.  Ramsey,  N.  J., 
estimated  to  cost  $150,000,  for  which  work  will  be  placed  un- 
der way  at  once.  C.  E.  Sleight  &  Son,  Romaine  Building, 
Paterson,  N.  J.,  are  architects. 

Fire,  Oct.  16,  destroyed  the  one-story  foundry  of  the 
Nutley  Foundry  Co.,  Nutley,  N.  J.,  manufacturer  of  iron 
castings,  etc.     It  is  planned  to  rebuild. 

The  Essex  Ice  &  Cold  Storage  Co.,  204  Murray  Street, 
Newark,  has  plans  for  the  construction  of  an  addition  esti- 
mated to  cost  $35,000.  W.  O.  Bartlett,  738  Broad  Street,  is 
architect.     A.  C.  Hensler  is  president 

Arrangements  are  being  perfected  for  a  merger  of  the 
Public  Service  Electric  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J.,  and  the  United 
Electric  Co.  of  New  Jersey,  an  allied  organization,  under  the 
first  noted  name.  The  Public  Service  company  has  acquired 
10  acres  of  additional  land  in  the  vicinity  of  the  site  of  its 
proposed  super-power  electric  generating  plant,  Hackcnsack 
River,  Kearny,  making  a  total  of  114  acres  secured  for  the 
project,  which  will  cost  in  excess  of  $10,000,000.  The  latest 
purchase  will  allow  for  a  direct  connection  between  the  pres- 
ent Essex  power  station,  Point-No-Point,  and  the  new  plant. 

Fire,  Oct.  20,  destroyed  a  large  portion  of  the  plant  of 
the  National  Fire-Proofing  Co.,  Keasbey,  N.  J.,  manufacturer 
of  hollow  tile,  conduits,  etc.,  with  loss  approximating  $500,000, 
including  machinery.  Headquarters  of  the  company  are  in 
the  F-ulton  Building,  Pittsburgh. 

The  cook  Electric  Co.,  360-64  Jelliff  Avenue,  Newark, 
manufacturer  of  electrical  equipment,  has  filed  plans  for  the 
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The  Crane  Market 


Tlie  market  for  electric  overhead  traveling  cranes  Is  not 
overly  active,  although  a  few  fairly  good  sized  orders  are 
pending  and  an  inquiry  has  been  Issued  by  the  General 
Electric  Co..  Schenectady.  N.  Y.,  tor  about  14  overhead 
traveling  cranes  for  the  new  plant  at  Philadelphia.  The 
three  15-ton  locomotive  cranes  for  which  the  American  Tele- 
phone &  Telegraph  Co.,  New  York,  has  been  in  the  market 
for  some  time  are  reported  to  have  been  awarded  to  a  large 
crane  bulkier  in  the  Middle  West.  Business  In  and  around 
Boston  is  dull.  The  Kdison  Co.,  Boston,  is  in  the  market 
for  a  5-ton  crane.  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  Philadelphia, 
Eastern  Region,  is  receiving  bids  on  a  10-ton  underhung  crane 
equipped  for  a  monorail  hoist. 

Among  recent  purchases  are : 

Northern  Pacific  Railroad,  a  200-ton  locomotive  hoist 
from   the  WTiiting  Corporation. 

H.  C.  Frick  Coke  Co..  Pittsburgh,  a  3-ton  hand  power 
crane  from  the  Whiting  Corporation. 

New  Ycirk.  New  TI:ivin  &  Hartford  Railroad,  a  small  hand 
power  cr.Tii.    ''t. m    ;■,.    "Wliiling  Corporation. 

Amc-ri.;i!     . -,  ,v    Refining   Co.,    New   York,    a    SO-ton 

standard  ..\  i  ;  .  .1  i  ..  iiiig-  crane  with  5-ton  auxiliary  from 
the  Whit)iiL'    .'.I  I  ..1.M..M. 


Northern  New  York  Utilities  Co.,  Watertown,  N.  Y.,  an 
electric  overhead  traveling  crane  from  the  New  Jersey 
Foundry  &  Machine  Co. 

Ashville  Power  Co..  Ashville,  S.  C,  a  20-ton  used  Ohio 
locomotive  crane  from  Philip  T.  King,  New  York. 

F.  J.  Lyons  Iron  Works,  Manchester,  N.  H.,  a  3-ton  cage 
control  electric  hoist  from  Alfred  Box  &  Co. 

Philadelphia  Rapid  Transit  Co.,  Philadelphia,  two  5-ton 
and  two  30-ton  electric  traveling  cranes  from  Alfred  Box 
&  Co. 

Hudson  Coal  Co.,  Scranton,  Pa.,  a  50-ton  electric  travel- 
ing crane  from  Alfred  Box  &  Co. 

Phoenix  Utility  Co..  71  Broadway,  New  York,  a  2-ton 
electric  traveling  crane  from  Alfred  Box  &  Co. 

Remington  &  Sherman  Co.,  Philadelphia,  two  5-ton  cranes 
from  Alfred  Box  &  Co. 

Pottstown  Boiler  &  Tank  Works,  Pottstown,  Pa.,  a  5-ton, 
35-ft.  span,  3-motor,  electric  traveling  crane  from  Alfred  Box 
&  Co. 

Baker  Brothers,  Toledo,  Ohio,  a  5-ton,  25-ft.  span,  over- 
head traveling  crane  from  the  Pawling  &  Harnischfeger  Co. 

Biggs  Boiler  Works.  Akron.  Ohio,  a  used  5-ton  Shaw 
crane  from  the  Carbon  Steel  Co.,  liquidating  equipment. 


erection  of  a  two-story  addition  to  cost  J50,000  with  ma- 
chinery.    S.  S.  Cook  heads  the  company. 

The  Port  Newark  Brick  Co.,  Newark,  William  D.  Decker, 
president,  recently  organized,  has  leased  214  acres  from  the 
city  at  Port  Newark,  for  the  establishment  of  a  new  manu- 
facturing and  distributing  plant.  The  installation  of  travel- 
ing crane,  conveying  machinery,  loading  and  unloading  equip- 
ment, with  new  dock,  etc.,  is  provided  for  in  the  terms  of 
the   lease,   which   becomes  effective   Feb.    1,   1924. 

The  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  New  York,  26  Broadway,  New 
York,  has  plans  for  a  two-story  mechanical  shop,  60  x  100 
ft.,  on  Eighth  Street,  Long  Island  City,  to  cost  about  $50,000. 
H.  D.  Best  &  Co.,  949  Broadway,  are  engineers. 


The  Hamilton  Press  d  Machinery  Co.  has  been 
organized  for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing  and 
selling  power  presses  and  special  machinery. 

The  officers  are  Gordon  S.  Rentschler^  president ; 
C.  T.  Ziegler,  A.  A.  Byerlein  and  B.  L.  Messimer, 
vice-presidents;  J.  H.  Black,  secretary  and  treas- 
urer. The  directors  are  the  ahove  mentioned  officers 
and  W.  B.  Mayo,  Henry  Bentschler,  F.  L.  R.  Fran- 
cisco and  G.  A.  Rentschler,  Jr. 

The  executive  offices  are  in  Hamilton,  Ohio.  The 
sales  and  engineering  offices  are  at  516  Marquette 
Building,  Detroit.  Mr.  Ziegler  is  in  charge  of  sales. 
Mr.  Byerlein  is  chief  engineer.  Both  are  practical 
press  engineers. 

This  company  is  closely  affiliated  with  the 
Hooven,  Oivens,  Rentschler  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio,  in 
whose  plants  the  Hamilton  presses  will  Be  built. 
Recently  the  Hamilton  Press  <t  Machinery  Co.  was 
aiiiarded  a  contract  for  an  xmusually  large  press.  It 
will  weigh  450,000  lb.,  is  of  the  "double  crank"  type, 
1&  ft.  2  in.  between  the  uprights,  and  it  will  exert 
1600  tons  working  pressure. 


Philadelphia 


Philadelphia,   Oct.    22. 

A  PORTION  of  the  former  plant  of  the  Standard  Roller 
Bearing  Co..  Forty-ninth  Street,  Philadelphia,  has  been 
acquired  by  tlie  Supplee-Wills-Jones  Milk  Co.,  Twenty-sixtli 
and  Jelferson  Streets,  for  $250,000  for  a  new  mechanical 
works.  The  buildings  will  be  arranged  for  a  machine  shop, 
wagon  shop,  parts  shop,  paint  works,  and  other  departments. 
The  laboratory,  50  x  400  ft.,  now  being  constructed  by 
the  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks,  Navy  Department,  Wash- 
ington, at  the  naval  aircraft  factory.  League  Island.  Phila- 
delphia, will  be,  it  is  claimed,  the  largest  plant  of  this 
character  ever  erected.  The  largest  department  will  be  the 
machine  and  overhauling  shop,  where  airplanes  and  motors 
will  be  assembled  and  tested  ;  a  forge  shop  will  be  installed, 
with  heat-treating  equipment ;  an  accessory  shop  will  be  pro- 
vided with  machinery  for  testing  motors  and  parts,  pumps, 
magnetos  and  similar  apparatus ;  an  electrical  instrument 
and  dynamometer  department  will  also  be  installed  for 
testing  electrical   apparatus   as   well   as   gasoline   motors.    It 


is   expected    to    have    the    works   ready    for   operation    early 

The  H.  H.  Allyn  Rubber  Corporation.  Colonial  Trust 
Building,  Philadelphia,  manufacturer  of  tubing,  etc..  has 
leased  a  portion  of  the  C.  B.  Rogers  Building,  Norwich.  Conn., 
for  the  establishment  fo  a  new  plant.  Equipment  will  be 
installed   for  an  initial  output  of  about  1000  tubes  per  day. 

The  Union  Transfer  Co..  Broad  Street  Station,  Phila- 
delphia, has  awarded  contract  to  E.  E.  HoUenback.  Inc.,  1804 
Brandywine  Street,  for  a  one-story  addition  to  its  machine 
shop  at  Tenth  and  Spring  Garden  Streets. 

The  Ellwood  Ivins  Tube  Works,  Oakland,  Philadelphia, 
manufacturer  of  seamless  steel  tubing,  etc.,  will  build  a  one- 
story  addition,  175  x  200  ft.  Two  additional  furnaces  and 
other    equipment    will    be    installed. 

C.  M.  Roswell,  1162  Marlyn  Road,  Philadelphia,  machinery 
dealer,  has  inquiries  out  for  three  1000  kva.  transformers, 
11,000-2300  volts,  oil  insulated,  second-hand  in  good  con- 
dition. 

Bids  will  be  received  by  the  Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Ac- 
counts, Navy  Department,  Washington,  until  Nov.  6.  for 
two  sets  of  turbine-driven  centrifugal  pumps,  with  spare 
parts,  for  evaporated  brine  circulation,  schedule  1445,  for 
the  Philadelphi.^  Navy  Yard. 

The  Industrial  Bureau,  Philadelphia,  Commercial  Museum. 
Thirty-fourth  Street,  has  received  an  inquiry  from  a  com- 
pany at  Mexico  City,  Mex.,  for  American  machinery  for  a 
soap  factory. 

The  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Railway  Co.,  Philadelphia, 
has  awarded  contract  to  the  Belmont  Iron  Works,  for  the 
installation  of  a  crane  runway  complete  at  its  new  engine 
terminal  at  Rutherford,  Pa. ;  and  to  the  C.  W.  Hunt  Co.. 
West  New  Brighton.  New  York,  for  coal-handling  and  sand- 
handling  machinery,  drying  equipment  and  auxiliary  ap- 
paratus.     -Additional  awards  will  be   made  later. 

Fire,  Oct.  13,  destroyed  four  buildings  and  equipment  at 
the  lumber  works  of  Watson  Malone  &  Sons,  Laurel  Street 
Wharf,  Philadelphia,  with  loss  estimated  at  $S0.000.  The 
structures   will    be   rebuilt. 

Fire,  Oct.  15.  destroyed  a  two-story  repair  shop.  200  x 
400  ft.,  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J., 
with  loss  estimated  at  $150,000  with  equipment.  The  plant 
is  known   as   the   Pavonia  Works ;    it  is   planned   to   rebuild. 

The  Ford  Motor  Co.,  Highland  Park,  Detroit,  is  con- 
sidering the  construction  of  an  assembling  plant  on  500- 
acre  tract  at  Cape  May,  N.  J.,  purchased  by  Henry  Ford  a 
number  of  years  ago.  It  will  cost  more  than  $350,000  witl> 
equipment. 

E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co..  Wilmington,  Del.,  are 
planning  the  construction  of  an  addition  to  their  Philadelphia 
works,  Thirty-fifth  Street  and  Grays  Ferry  Road,  for  the 
manufacture  of  linseed  oil  and  kindred  products.  The  estim- 
ated  cost   is  $250,000,   including  machinery. 

The  City  School  Board,  121  Chestnut  Street,  Harrisburg, 
Pa.,  D.  D.  Hammelbaugh,  secretary,  is  having  plans  drawn 
for  a  two-story  machine  and  repair  shop  and  supply  build- 
ing to  cost  $25,000. 

The  American  Bosch  Magneto  Corporation,  Springfield, 
Mass.,  has  disposed  of  the  plant  of  the  Reading  Stand.ard 
Motorcyle  Co..  State  Street.  Reading.  Pa.,  to  Keyser  Fry  of 
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the  last  noted   city,   who  plans   to  remodel   the   works  for  a 
bicycle  and  bicycle  parts  plant. 

Manual  training  equipment  will  be  installed  in  the  new 
three-story  junior  high  and  grade  school  to  be  erected 
at  Lancaster,  Pa.,  for  which  bids  will  be  received  on  a 
general  contract  until  Oct.  30,  estimated  to  cost  $500,000. 
C.    Emlen   Urban,   Woolworth   Building,   is   architect. 

The  American  Chain  Co.,  Albermarle  Street,  York,  will 
commence  the  erection  of  an  addition  to  its  plant,  to  cost 
?65.000  with  machinery,  for  the  manufacture  of  automobile 
bumpers,  for  which  the  company  recently  secured  patent 
rights.      Headquarters   are   at   Bridgeport,    Conn. 

The  Pennsylvania  Power  &  Light  Co.,  Allentown,  Pa.,  is 
perfecting  plans  for  a  new  hydroelectric  generating  plant  at 
Hawlcy,  where  an  artificial  lake,  51  miles  long  and  2  miles 
wide  will  be  formed  to  utilize  waters  from  the  Wallenpaupack 
Creek.  A  dam  will  be  built  at  Wilsonville.  The  new  sta- 
tion and  transmission  system  are  estimated  to  cost  $7,500,- 
000  with  equipment.  The  company  has  also  acquired  power 
property  in  the  Upper  Perkiomen  Valley  section  and  plans 
extensions  in  this  district.  It  is  operated  by  the  Electric  Bond 
&  Share  Co.,   71  Broadway,  New  York. 

The  Phoenix  Portland  Cement  Co.,  Nazareth,  Pa.,  has 
plans  for  two  new  buildings,  50  x  200  ft.,  and  75  x  300  ft.,  to 
replace  a  portion  of  the  works  destroyed  by  fire  several  weeks 
ago  with  total  loss  of  about  $500,000.  One  of  the  new 
structures  will  be  used  as  a  machinery  building. 

The  C.  Jesnig  Mfg.  Co.,  716  Sansom  Street,  Philadelphia, 
has  been  organized  to  succeed  to  the  business  formerly 
conducted  under  the  name  of  C.  Jesnig.  The  company 
manufactures  scientific  instruments,  precision  machinery  and 
production  tools.  A  new  line  of  machinery  will  be  added. 
Officers  of  the  company  are  C.  Jesnig,  president ;  C.  W.  Fowl- 
er, vice-president ;  J.  M.  B.  Beeeher,  secretary  and  treasurer. 
H.  C.  Weber,  252S  West  Lehigh  Avenue,  Philadelphia,  is 
inquiring  for  a  rolling  machine  to  form  cold  rolled  steel  18 
gage  and  lighter.  S  in.  wide,  allowing  space  for  five  or  six 
pairs   of  rolls. 


New  England 

Boston,  Oct.  22. 

A  FEW  machine  tool  houses  in  this  territory 
are  doing  some  business,  but  unless  the  un- 
foreseen happens  October  will  be  one  of  the  most 
unprofitable  months  this  year,  with  the  majority. 
No  new  lists  have  been  issued,  and  from  last  ac- 
counts a  woolen  goods  manufacturer,  contemplat- 
ing the  purchase  of  a  considerable  amount  of  shop 
equipment  for  a  Southern  subsidiary,  and  a  rail- 
road which  contemplated  spending  $30,000  to  $40,- 
000  for  shop  tools,  have  indefinitely  postponed 
action. 

Inquiries   largely   concern    single   machines,   but 
occasionally  a  dealer  closes  for  two,  three  or  four 
tools  to  one  firm.     The  most  important  local  busi- 
ness  the   past   week  was   with   a  maker   of  textile 
machinery  who  purchased  a  30-in.  x  20-ft.  Ameri- 
can lathe  costing  around  $10,000,  and  another  more 
or  less  special  lathe  listed  at  $2,000,  two  machine 
tool  houses  participating.     Other  sales  include  new 
sensitive    drills   to    a    South    Boston    manufacturer, 
three    used    lathes    to    a    Leominster,    Mass.,    shop, 
power    presses.    No.    53    Acme    automatics,    power 
hammers  and  various  small  lathes  to  other  manu- 
facturers.     The    Grand   Trunk    Railway    is   in    the 
market   for   punch   and   shear   equipment. 
New    England    broaching    machine    and    broach    makers 
are  operating  on  full  schedules  and  constantly  taking  on  new 
men.     Lathe  makers  generally  are  busy,  but  are  doing  less 
business  than  two  months  ago.     They  report  the  outlook  as 
more     or     less    uncertain.       One     manufacturer     of     boring 
machines   recently  booked  a   good  order   from   the  Westing- 
house   Electric  &   Mfg.  Co.,  but   is  well  cleaned  up  on  back 
orders.     Upright  drill  makers  report  a  tapering  oft  in  busi- 
ness.    Most  manufacturers  anticipate  getting  some  Japanese 
business   as   a  result   of   the    recent  earthquake.     Shipments 
from    local    manufacturer's    representatives'    stocks    to    ap- 
ply to  Japanese  business  already  have  been  made. 

The  small  tool  business  is  spotty.  Some  dealers  are 
doing  little,  while  others  report  sales  so  far  this  month  far 
ahead  of  anything  on  record.  Individual  orders  in  some  in- 
stances have  run  as  high  as  $2,060,  and  In  the  aggregate 
for  this  month  close  to  $4,000.  Cutters  appear  to  be  selling 
better  than  other  small  tools. 

Stone  &  Webster.  Boston,  are  the  engineers  for  a  power 


plant  addition  to  be  erected  by  the   Potomac  Electric  Power 
Co.,    231  Fourteenth   Street,   Washington. 

The  Osgood  Bradley  Car  Co.,  351  Mountain  Street, 
Worcester,  Mass..  will  erect  a  one-story  forge  shop 
50   X  160   ft. 

Jenkins  Brothers,  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  valves,  will  com- 
plete its  new  plant  in  December,  adding  approximately 
250,000.  sq.ft.  floor  space  to  their  present  manufacturing  area. 
Notice  is  issued  by  the  National  Machine  Co.,  Wethers- 
field,  Hartford.  Conn.,  that  its  property,  consisting  of  a 
three-story  manufacturing  unit,  foundry  and  two-story 
office  building,  having  about  20.000  sq.ft.  of  floor  space,  will 
be  sold  in  the  near  future. 

The  A.  C.  Bellefleur  &  Son  Co.,  81  Hamilton  Street,  New 
London,  Conn.,  dealer  In  new  and  used  machinery,  is  in 
the  market  for  machinery  with  which  to  fabricate  cylindrical 
tanks,  such  as  steel  barrels  and  gasoline  tanks,  of  50  to  100- 
gal.    capacity. 

The  Portland  Terminal  Co.,  subsidiary  of  the  Maine  Cen- 
tral Railroad,  Portland,  is  arranging  for  the  early  installa- 
tion of  machinery  in  its  new  car  and  locomotive  terminal 
shops  at  Rigby,  South  Portland,  now  being  roofed,  estimated 
to  cost  $1,500,000,  with  equipment.  T.  B.  Wheeler  is  chief 
engineer. 

A  machine  shop  will  be  installed  in  the  one-story  auto- 
mobile service  and  repair  building,  90  x  ISO  ft.,  to  be 
erected  on  Forest  Avenue,  Portland,  Me.,  by  E.  W.  Jones, 
102  Exchange  Street.  Webster  &  Llbby,  Exchange  Street, 
are  architects. 

The  Weir  Stove  Co.,  Taunton,  Mass..  has  preliminary 
plans  for  a  one-story  foundry  and  machine  shop.  50  x  100  ft., 
estimated   to   cost    $60,000   with   equipment. 

The  New  York.  New  Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad  Co.. 
Boston,  has  filed  plans  for  a  one-story  engine  house  for 
repair  service  at  290  Southampton  Street,  to  cost  $25,000. 

The  Skayef  Ball  Bearing  Co.,  330  New  Park  Avenue, 
Hartford.  Conn.,  has  awarded  a  general  contract  to  the 
Industrial  Construction  Co.,  721  Main  Street,  for  a  one- 
story  addition,  50  x  75  ft.,  for  which  foundations  will  be 
laid    at   once. 

H.  H.  Noack,  Forest  Street.  Stamford,  Conn.,  will  com- 
mence the  erection  of  a  two-story  automobile  service  and 
repair  building,  40  x  125  ft.,  on  East  Main  Street,  estimated 
to   cost   $65,000. 

Ovens,  power  equipment,  conveying,  and  other  machinery 
will  be  installed  in  the  new  four-story  plant,  totaling  about 
40,000  sq.  ft.,  to  be  erected  by  the  Berwick  Cake  Co..  2220 
Washington  Street.  Roxbury.  Boston,  at  24-26  Palmer  Street 
and  1127-31  Harrison  Avenue,  to  cost  $70,000.  Charles  T. 
Main,  200  Devonshire  Street,  Boston,  is  architect  and  en- 
gineer. 

The  Hartford  Woven  Wire  Mattress  Co.,  156  Village 
Street,  Hartford,  Conn.,  recently  organized,  is  in  the  mar- 
ket for  cable  fabrics,  tubing,  angle  iron,  casters,  risers,  etc. 
The  company  is  completing  its  equipment  installation  and 
will  manufacture  steel  folding  beds,  steel  couches  and  cots, 
and  bed  springs.  Maurias  M.  Selterman  is  one  of  the 
principals. 


Baltimore 

Baltimore,    Oct.    22. 

BIDS  will  be  received  by  the  Bureau  of  Supplies  and 
Accounts,  Navy  Department,  Washington,  until  Nov.  6 
for  1344  carbon  twist  drills,  96  machinists'  hammers,  250 
dozen  hacksaw  blades,  288  side  cutting  pliers  and  25  files, 
schedule  1451,  for  the  Washington  Navj'  Yard,  until  Nov. 
13  for  17,750  standard  nuts  and  bolts  for  the  Puget  Sound 
Navy  Yard,  schedule  1453;  and  on  Nov.  13  for  miscel- 
laneous pump  valves  for  Eastern  navy  yards,  schedule 
1470. 

The  Roanoke  Ice  &  Cold  Storage  Co.,  Roanoke,  Va.. 
will  commence  the  erection  of  a  new  five-story  cold  stor- 
age plant,  100  X  130  ft.,  to  cost  $65,000.  Plans  are  under 
consideration  for  an  addition  to  the  ice-manufacturing 
plant  to  provide  40  tons  additional  per  day.  E.  C.  Tudor 
is   general   manager. 

The  Colonial  Forge  &  Tool  Co..  Columbiana,  Ohio,  has 
acquired  the  plant  of  the  Enterprise  Machine  Works,  Elk- 
ton,  Md.,  and  will  commence  the  erection  of  an  addition, 
including  improvements  in  the  present  structure.  The 
Columbiana  works  will  be  removed  to  this  location  and 
additional    equipment   installed. 

The  Construction  Quartermaster,  United  States  Army, 
Munitions  Building,  Washington,  has  plans  for  a  one- 
story  addition  to  the  engineering  shop  at  the  Boiling 
Field,    D.    C,    for    motor    testing   and    kindred    service. 

The    Hamlet    Sign    Works,    Hamlet,    N.    C,    is    planning 
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the  establishment  of  a  new  factory  to  manutuctuie  electric 
display  signs  and  metal  parts,  etc.,  to  cost  close  to  $25,- 
000.      M.    S.    Lynch    heads    the   company. 

The  Chief  of  Engineers,  United  States  Array,  Room 
2825,  Munitions  Building,  Washington,  will  receive  bids 
until  Nov.  16  for  6500  ft.  of  controller  cable,  9-conductor, 
with  reels,  advertisement  24-121. 

The  Dixie  Machinery  &  Supply  Co.,  Dental  Building, 
Spartanburg,  S.  C,  machinery  dealer.  Is  in  the  market 
for  mechanical  leather  and  friction  surface  belting,  and 
desires    to    get    In    touch    with    manufacturers. 

The  Schuster-Adams  Co.,  Macon,  Ga.,  recently  organized 
with  a  capital  of  $1,000,000,  has  preliminary  plans  for  a 
new  plant  to  manufacture  chemicals.  eU-ctric  storage 
battery  apparatus,  and  kindred  specialties,  to  cost  about 
$250,000  with  equipment.  It  is  planned  to  build  a  power 
house.  Dr.  Richard  Schuster  and  Hoke  Smith,  Macon, 
head   the  company. 

The  Common  Council,  Charlottesville,  Va.,  is  planning 
for  electrically-operated  pumping  machinery  in  connection 
with  a  new  waterworks  system,  estimated  to  cost  $500,000. 
Fuller  &  McClintock,  600  Walnut  Street,  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,    are   engineers. 

R.  P.  Johnson,  Wytheviile,  Va.,  machinery  dealer,  has 
inquiries  out  for  a  36-in.  gage  industrial  locomotive,  30 
to  36  tons,  modern  Shay  type,  second-hand,  in  good  con- 
dition. 

Tho  Consolidated  Gas,  Electric  Light  &  Power  Co.. 
Lexington  Building.  Baltimore,  has  preliminary  plans  for 
an  addition  to  its  generating  station  on  Gould  Street,  to 
triple,  approximately,  the  present  capacity.  It  is  purposed 
to  install  two  20.000  kw.  turbo-generators,  with  auxiliary 
equipment,  within  the  next  12  months,  with  the  installation 
of  two  additional  such  units  closely  following.  The  ex- 
pansion is  estimated  to  cost  $3,000,000.  Herbert  A.  Wag- 
ner is   president. 

The  Ideal  Table  Co.,  High  Point,  N.  C.  has  tentative 
plans  for  rebuilding  of  the  portion  of  its  factory  destroyed 
by  fire,  Oct.  4,  with  loss  estimated  at  $70,000  including 
equipment. 

The  Port  Deposit  Quarry  Co.,  Port  Deposit,  Md.,  re- 
cently organized  with  a  capital  of  $150,000.  will  install 
quarrying  macliinery,  electric  power  equipment  and  other 
apparatus  at  its  proposed  plant  near  Port  Deposit.  Charles 
A.  Morrison,  Port  Deosit,  is  president  and  general  manager ; 
and    R.    N.    McCullough,    secretary. 

The  Board  of  District  Commissioners,  Washington,  will 
receive  bids  until  Nov.  7  for  one  12-in.  by  5-ft.,  geared- 
head,  light  duty  engine  lathe,  for  the  local  water  depart- 
ment. 

The  Columbus  Electric  &  Power  Co.,  Columbus.  Ga., 
is  planning  for  extensions  in  its  plant  and  system  to  cost 
$100,000   including  additional  equipment. 

The  General  Purchasing  Officer,  Panama  Canal,  Wash- 
ington, will  take  bids  until  Nov.  5  for  an  electric-lighting 
outfit,  chain  blocks,  car  wheels,  foundry  brushes,  steel 
cans,    and    other    equipment,    as    specified    in    circular    1566. 

The  Common  Council,  Albemarle,  N.  C,  is  planning  the 
installation  of  electrically-operated  pumping  machinery  in 
connection  with  extensions  in  the  municipal  waterworks, 
estimated    to    cost    $90,000.      D.    C.    Russell    is    town    clerk. 

The  Southern  Lumber  Co.,  Pembroke.  Ga.,  has  inquiries 
out   for   a   used    metal    cutting   lathe,    in    good    condition. 

The  Roberts  Power  Co.,  Ball  Ground,  Ga.,  is  planning 
for  the  purchase  of  an  air  compressor,  about  75  hp., 
motor-driven ;  also  for  a  number  of  small  motors,  trans- 
formers  and   auxiliary   equipment. 

Lorick  &  Lowrance.  Columbia,  S.  C,  machinery  dealers, 
have  inquiries   out  for  a   motor-driven   grinding  stone. 

Officials  of  the  Bond  Mfg.  Co.,  Fifth  and  Monroe 
Streets,  Wilmington,  Del.,  manufacturer  of  metal  bottle 
seals,  etc.,  have  organized  the  Modern  Bond  Co.,  capitalized 
at  $400,000,  to  manufacture  metal  and  machine  special- 
ties. A  site  has  been  selected  at  Elsmere,  near  Wilming- 
ton, and  work  will  soon  commence  on  a  new  plant.  The 
company  is  also  operating  the  Bond  Machine  Co.,  Wil- 
mington. S.  C.  Bond  is  president  of  the  parent  company, 
and   R.   W.    Bond,   vice-president   and    treasurer. 

The  Southern  Supply  Co.,  Calvert  and  Saratoga  Streets, 
Baltimore,  pipe  and  fittings,  plumbing  equipment,  etc.,  has 
awarded  contract  to  the  Consolidated  Engineering  Co., 
Calvert  Building,  for  the  erection  of  a  new  four-story 
factory.    7S    x    100    ft.,   estimated   to   cost   $70,000. 

The  Harley  Hardware  Co.,  Valdosta,  Ga.,  has  inquiries 
out  for  a  60-hp.,  engine,  with  governor,  shafting  and 
auxiliary   equipment. 

The  Hackley-Morrison  Co.,  Inc.,  1708  Lewis  Street, 
Richmond,  Va.,  has  inquiries  out  for  two  locomotive  type 
portable    boilers,     50    and    100    hp.,    respectively ;    also    for 


36    in.    face,    about 

T.  L.  Eberhardt,  R.  F.  D.  No.  3.  Chester.  S.  C,  has 
inquiries  out  for  machinery  and  power  equipment  to  manu- 
facture  sand-cement   brick. 

The  Lafayette  Mill  &  Lumber  Co.,  Lafayette  Avenue 
and  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  Baltimore,  will  build  a  three- 
story  briclc  factory  and  two  additional  one-story  brick 
buildings   at   Mosher  and   Brice   Streets,   to  cost   $90,000. 

The  Maryland  Steel  Products  Co.,  Morris  Building, 
Baltimore,  will  erect  an  additional  building  at  Ridgely 
and    Bayard    Streets,    to    cost    $8,000. 


Pittsburgh 

Pittsburgh,  Oct.   22. 

LOCAL  machine-tool  houses  report  that  general 
inquiry  for  equipment  the  past  week  has  been 
better   than   for  some   time.      This   may    be   due   in 
part  to  the  recent  annual  convention  of  the  Ameri- 
can   Society   for   Steel   Treating,   as   representatives 
of  machinery  companies   and   buyers  came   in  per- 
sonal contact  and  several  good  inquiries  are  being 
figured  upon  as  the  result.      Inquiry  for  cranes  and 
hoisting  machinery  is   reported    to   be   more   active 
than  for  several  months.     As  yet  the  railroads  are 
not  doing  much  in  the  way  of  buying,  but  new  lists 
are    looked    for    from   two   or    three    local    railroads 
within    a    short    time.      It    is    said    competition    la 
severe,  as  some  machine  builders  in  urgent  need  of 
more  business  in   some  cases   are   willing  to   name 
slightly    lower    prices.      Deliveries    can    be    made 
promptly. 
The  Jones  &  Laughlin   Steel  Corporation.  Pittsburgh,  has 
bought    from    the    Alliance    Machine    Co..    three    new   bridges 
to  take  three  cranes  which  are  being  removed  and  placed  in 
another  location.      Each  of  the  bridges  has  a  span  of  96  ft. 
6  in.,  and  will  be  installed  in  the  Southside  works. 

Recently  the  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co.  issued  a 
list  of  tools  for  the  fourth  quarter  delivery.  It  contains 
52  tools  and  includes  planers,  drill  presses  and  other  equip- 
ment. As  yet  none  of  the  business  has  been  placed,  but 
local  machinery  houses  are  figuring  on  the   inquiries. 

The  plant  formerly  owned  by  the  Hall  Steam  Pump  Co., 
Galveston  Avenue,  N.  S.,  Pittsburgh,  has  been  bought  by 
the  Standard  Sanitary  Mfg.  Co..  which  will  use  the  building 
for  a  jobbing  department,  carrying  a  complete  line  of 
products  of  the  Standard  company.  The  plant  had  not  been 
operated  by  the  Hall  company  for  a  considerable  time.  It 
consists  of  brick   buildings  on   a   plot,   200  x  250  ft. 

The  National  Bolt  &  Nut  Co..  Pittsburgh,  is  inquiring 
for  bolt  head  trimmers,  capacity  %-in.  diameter  and  larger. 
Contract  has  been  let  by  the  Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie 
Railroad  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  to  P.  Sinnott's  Sons.  2801  Perrys- 
ville  Avenue,  for  an  addition  to  its  repair  shop  at  Dickerson 
Run,    Pa. 

Fire,  Oct.  17.  destroyed  a  portion  of  the  plant  of  the 
Airtight  Steel  Tank  Co..  Mansion  Street  and  the  Baltimore 
&  Ohio  Railroad,  Pittsburgh,  with  loss  estimated  at  $25,000 
including  equipment.     It  is  planned  to  rebuild. 

The  Atlas  Steel  Corporation,  Dunkirk.  N.  J.,  has  com- 
menced dismantling  its  plant  at  Charleroi,  Pa.,  formerly  the 
pi-operty  of  the  Toungstown  Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Co.,  and  will 
remove  most  of  the  equipment  to  its  Dunkirk  works,  which 
will  be  extended.  The  Charleroi  plant  will  be  discontinued 
permanently. 

J.  J.  Weiler  &  Sons,  Second  Avenue  and  Elm  Street, 
Huntington,  W.  Va.,  iron  and  steel  products,  have  plans 
for  a  new  two-story  steel  fabricating  plant,  35  x  200  ft., 
estimated    to    cost    $50,000. 

The  McGraw  Co.,  10-12  South  Broadway,  Wheeling,  W. 
Va.,  local  representative  for  the  Ford  automobile,  will  com- 
mence the  erection  of  a  new  two-story  and  basement  ser- 
vice and  repair  works,  85  x  125  ft.,  at  2011  Main  Street, 
estimated  to  cost  $75,000.  F.  F.  Harris,  Wheeling  Steel 
Corporation    Building,    is    architect. 

The  Erbacon  Gas  Coal  Co.,  Morgantown.  W.  Va.,  re- 
cently organized  with  a  capital  of  $250,000.  is  planning  the 
installation  of  electric  power  and  mining  machinery  at  its 
propeities.  A,  Carl  Slagle,  Morgantown,  is  one  of  the  hearts 
of  the  company. 

The  Standard  Gas  Co.,  Jane  Lew,  W.  Va..  has  acquired 
the  plant  and  system  of  the  Jane  Lew  Light  &  Heat  Co., 
and  plans  extensions  and  the  installation  of  additional  equip- 
ment. 

Fire,  Oct.  12,  destroyed  a  portion  of  the  plant  of  the 
G.    M.    Johnson    Mfg.    Co.,    Jeannette,    Pa.,    manufacturer   of 
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mining  machinery,  mine  safety  equipment,  etc..  with  loss 
estimated  at  $55,000  including  equipment.  It  is  planned  to 
rebuild. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Co..  Pittsburgh,  has  awarded 
a  general  contract  to  the  John  F.  Casey  Co.,  Union  Arcade, 
for  the  erection  of  a  new  engine  house  with  repair  depart- 
ment at  Sharpsburg.   Pa. 

The  Tranter  ISIfg  Co.,  105  Water  Street,  Pittsburgh, 
manufactuer  of  engines  and  parts,  is  having  plans  drawn 
tor  a  new  building  on  Ferry  Street.  Paul  W.  Irwin,  Renshaw 
Building,  is  architect. 

The  American  Sheet  Glass  Co..  Clarksburg,  W.  Va.,'  has 
awarded  contract  to  the  Simplex  Engineering  Co.,  Washing- 
ton, Pa.,  for  extensions  in  its  plant  to  cost  $300,000,  includ- 
ing additional  machinery. 

A  one-story  automobile  service  and  repair  works  will  be 
erected  by  the  Peters  Packing  Co..  McKeesport.  Pa.,  for 
company  cars  and  trucks,  in  connection  with  a  new  six-story 
and  basement  plant  to  cost  $175,000.  The  Gorman-Brown 
Engineering  Co.,  40  Rector  Street,  New  York,  is  engineer. 

R.  E.  Baldwin  and  K.  B.  Thomas,  West  Graham,  W.  Va.. 
are  organizing  a  company  to  erect  a  plant  for  the  manu- 
facture of  furniture.  A  power  house  will  be  built.  The  cost 
is  estimated  at  $45,000.  R.  K.  Haskew  will  be  in  charge  of 
construction.     Mr.  Baldwin  will  be  treasurer  of  the  company. 

The  National  Plate  Glass  Works.  Blairsville,  Pa.,  operat- 
ing the  former  local  plant  of  the  Columbia  Glass  Works,  will 
commence  the  erection  of  a  new  unit  estimated  to  cost  $3.- 
000.000  with  machinery.  A  power  house  addition  will  be 
built. 

The  Common  Council,  Dunbar,  W,  Va.,  plans  the  installa- 
tion of  electrically-operated  pumping  machinery  in  connec- 
tion with  a  new  waterworks  plant. 

The  Sullivan  County  Electric  Co..  Dushore.  Pa.,  is  organ- 
izing two  subsidiaries,  the  Standing  Stone  and  Asylum 
Township  Electric  companies,  to  install  and  operate  plants 
tor  service   in   the    two   townships. 

The  Maple  Lumber  Co..  Fenwiek,  W.  Va.,  recently  organ- 
ized with  a  captial  of  $500,000.  has  plans  for  a  new  lumber 
mill  and  power  house,  to  cost  $125,000  with  machinery. 
W.  S.  Taylor.  Fenwiek,  and  J.  B.  Wolfe.  Clarksburg.  W. 
Va..  head   the   company. 


Buffalo 

Buffalo,    Oct.    22. 

BIDS  will  be  asked  early  In  November  by  the  Morrison 
Auto  Sheet  Metal  Works,  26  East  North  Street,  Buffalo, 
for  the  erection  of  a  new  five-story  plant,  90  x  140  ft.,  esti- 
mated to  cost  $175,000  with  equipment.  G.  M.  Wolfe,  1377 
Main  Street,  is  architect. 

The  Champion  Switch  Co.,  recently  organized  under  Ohio 
laws,  has  taken  over  the  lease  of  the  former  plant  of  the 
Ferguson  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Abbott  Road  and  the  Buffalo 
River,  Buffalo,  recently  secured  by  the  Jeffrey-Dewitt  Insula- 
tor Corporation.  Kenova.  W.  Va.,  with  which  company  it  will 
be  closely  associated.  The  works  will  be  remodeled  and 
given  over  to  the  manufacture  of  electric  switching  equip- 
ment. Jeffrey-Dewitt  insulators  will  -be  used  for  the  finished 
switching  units  as  produced  at  the  plant.  F.  D.  Stranahan  is 
president,  and  J.  F.  Sinclair,  treasurer  and  general  manager. 

The  Cutler  Ice  Co..  Binghamton.  N.  Y.,  will  take  bids  in 
November  for  the  initial  unit  of  its  ice-manufacturing  plant 
at  310  Front  Street,  estimated  to  cost  $70,000  with  equip- 
ment.   J.  H.  Neff,  Canton,  Ohio,  is  architect  and  engineer. 

The  Common  Council,  Akron.  N.  Y.,  is  planning  for  the 
installation  of  new  pumping  machinery  at  the  municipal 
waterworks. 

The  Niagara.  Lockport  &  Ontario  Power  Co..  Niagara 
Falls.  N.  Y..  has  acquired  a  larg«  tract  at  Dewiston.  N.  Y..  as 
a  site  for  a  new  power  house.  The  company  has  been 
granted  permission  to  purchase  and  merge  the  plant  and 
property  of  the  Niagara  River  Power  &  Water  Supply  Co., 
and  plans  for  extensions. 

The  Rochester  Cinder  Block  Corporation,  300  Maple 
Avenue.  Rochester.  N.  Y..  is  having  plans  drawn  for  a  new 
two-story  factory  on  Emerson  Street,  near  the  city  line,  to 
manufacture  cement  blocks,  etc..  to  cost  $22,000.  The 
Rochester  Associated  Architects  and  Engineers,  Duffy-Powers 
Building,  are  in  charge. 

The  Buffalo  General  Electric  Co.,  Buffalo,  will  commence 
the  construction  of  a  new  power  house  on  the  Hamburg 
Turnpike,    to   cost   about    $65,000. 

Paul  A.  Dunn,  2207  Elmwood  Avenue,  Buffalo,  has  filed 
plans   for   a    one-story    machine   shop. 

J.  A.  Cramer,  Buffalo,  local  representative  for  the  Dodge 
automobile,  has  awarded  a  general  contract  to  the  Turner 
Construction    Co.,    244    Madison    Avenue,    New    York,    for    a 


three-story  addition  to  his  service  and  repair  building, 
51    X    110   ft. 

The  Common  Council,  Orchard  Park,  N.  Y.,  is  planning 
for  the  installation  of  electrically-operated  pumping  ma- 
chinery in  connection  with  a  new  municipal  waterworks, 
estimated  to  cost  $200,000.  White  &  Getan,  Mutual  Life 
Building,    Buffalo,   are   engineers. 

The  Trico  Products  Corporation,  624  Ellicott  Street, 
Buffalo,  manufacturer  of  metal  and  stamped  metal  products 
Is  planning  the  erection  of  a  four-story  addition,  96  x  132 
tt.     J.  R.  Oishei  is  president. 

The  Garlock  Packing  Co..  Palmyra,  N.  Y.,  manufacturer 
of  mechanical  packings,  has  awarded  a  general  contract  to 
the  Curran-Mason  Co..  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  for  a  one-story 
and  basement  building,  100  x  200  ft.,  to  cost  $150,000.  J. 
F.    Strobel,    E.    &    B.    Building,    Rochester,    is   architect. 

The  Common  Council,  Herkimer.  N.  Y.,  plans  the  in- 
stallation of  electrically-operated  pumping  machinery  in 
connection  with  extensions  in  the  municipal  waterworks, 
estimated   to   cost   $50,000. 

Electric  power  equipment,  conveying,  screening  and  other 
machinery  will  be  installed  in  the  flour  mill  and  elevator 
to  be  constructed  at  Childs  Street  and  the  Buffalo  River, 
Buffalo,  by  the  Russell-Miller  Milling  Co..  Security  Bank 
Building,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,   estimated  to  cost  $500,000. 

The  Automatic  Tool  Co.,  Maplewood,  N.  J.,  will  manu- 
facture several  tools  by  contract  and  will  consider  bids 
on  the  work  at  an  early  date.  L.  W.  Berger  heads  the 
company. 


The  White  Collapsible  Construction  Corporation, 
150  Nassau  Street,  New  York,  incorporated  with 
$150,000  capital  stock,  will  manufacture  portable, 
collapsible  garages.  All  work  vnll  be  done  by 
contract  for  some  time.  Bids  are  now  being  con- 
sidered. Samuel  White  is  president  and  treasurer, 
H.  Garguila,  vice-president  and  D.  McDonald,  secre- 
tary. 


Detroit 


Detroit,    Oct.    22. 


ERECTION  will  commence  on  a  new  one-story  plant  on 
Trenton  Street.  Detroit,  for  the  United  Automatic 
Screw  Co.,  estimated  to  cost  $27,000. 

The  Dunn  Sulphite  &  Paper  Co.,  Port  Huron,  Mich., 
Theodore  Dunn.  Detroit,  president,  is  considering  plans  for 
new  works  on  the  St.  Clair  River,  fronting  on  the  line  of 
the  Grand  Trunk  Railroad,  Port  Huron,  estimated  to  cost 
$500,000,  including  machinery.  A  power  house  and  ma- 
chine shop  will  be  constructed. 

The  Wolverine  Power  Co..  Edenville.  Mich.,  is  disposing 
of  a  bond  issue  of  $1,570,000,  the  entire  proceeds  to  be  used 
for  the  construction  of  four  hydro  electric  generating  plants 
on  the  Tobacco  and  Tittabawassee  Rivers  at  Edenville,  San- 
ford,  Smallwood  and  Secords,  with  generating  output  of 
15,000  hp.  The  company  will  also  expend  an  additional 
$800,000  for  a  power  substation  at  Edenville  and  a  new 
transmission  line  from  the  last  noted  place  to  Zilwaukee, 
Mich.  Holland,  Ackerman  &  Holland,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich., 
are  consulting  engineers.     Frank  I.  Wixom   is  presiilent. 

Electric  power  equipment,  control  apparatus,  conveying 
and  other  machinery  will  be  installed  in  the  two-story 
printing  plant,  80  x  154  ft.,  to  be  erected  by  the  Franklin- 
Lansing  Co.,  I^ansing,  Mich.,  recently  organized,  for  which 
a  general  contract  has  been  awarded  to  the  H.  G.  Christ- 
man  Co.,  Lansing.  It  will  cost  about  $165,000.  including 
equipment.  Richmond  Short  and  George  Scovell  head  the 
company. 

The  Ford  Motor  Co.,  Highland  Park,  Detroit,  is  complet- 
ing plans  for  several  new  building  at  its  River  Rouge  plant, 
each  one-story,  95  x  1320  ft.,  100  x  620  ft.,  100  x  420  ft.,  and 
100  X  400  ft.,  respectively,  estimated  to  cost  $500,000  with 
equipment,  Albert  Kahn,  1000  Marquette  Building  ia 
architect. 

The  Detroit  Aero  Metals  Co.,  657  Lycaste  Street.  Detroit, 
has  filed  plans  for  the  erection  of  its  initial  plant  unit, 
comprising  a  one-story  building  with  two-story  power  house, 
estimated  to  cost   $76,000. 

The  Continental  Motors  Corporation,  Muskegon,  Mich., 
manufacturer  of  gasoline  engines,  has  acquired  property  on 
Western  Avenue  and  adjoining  sections,  totaling  5  acres, 
for  future   plant  expansion. 

The  Herndon  Fruit  Co.,  123  North  East  Street,  Detroit, 
will  commence  the  construction  of  a  new  cold  storage  plant, 
30  X  280  ft.,  estimated  to  cost  close  to  $50,000. 
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The  Gruat  Weattrii  SinclliiiB  &  Keflnlng  Co.,  5201  Loralne 
Struct,  Detroit,  has  awarded  a  general  contract  to  P.  H. 
flper,  Sun  Building,  lor  the  erection  of  a  one-story  foundry. 

The  Capitol  Steel  Corporation,  Detroit,  David  F.  Stock- 
bridge,  president,  has  preliminary  plans  for  a  new  one- 
story  fabricating  plant  on  Holmes  Street.  It  is  expected 
to  commence  worlt  early  next  year. 

The  Calumet  &  Hecia  Mining  Co.,  Calumet,  Mich.,  has 
commenced  excavations  tor  a  new  fuel  pulverizing  plant 
at  its  local  property  and  purposes  to  have  the  structure 
ready  for  the  machinery  installation  early  next  year.  Tenta- 
tive plans  are  under  consideration  for  the  installation  of 
additional    furnaces,    traveling  cranes   and   other   equipment. 

The  Kawneer  Mfg.  Co.,  Niles,  Mich.,  manufacturer  of 
metal  store  fronts,  etc.,  will  soon  commence  tlie  erection 
of  a  new  three-story  and  basement  building,  50  x  100  ft., 
to  cost  $75,000.  Holabird  &  Roache,  104  South  Michigan 
Avenue,   Chicago,   are   architects. 

Foundations  are  under  way  for  the  one-story  plant, 
180  X  240  ft.,  on  East  Eighth  Street,  Holland,  Mich.,  for 
the  Federal  Mfg.  Co.,  Holland,  manufacturer  of  stamped 
metal  products,  estimated  to  cost  $80,000.  Byron  E.  Parlis 
&  Son,  623  Michigan  Trust  Building,  Grand  Rapids,  are 
engineers. 

The  Towson  Body  Co.,  Detroit,  has  awarded  a  general 
contract  to  the  H.  G.  Christraan  Co.,  Stevens  Building,  for 
a  new  six-story  plant  estimated  to  cost  $95,000. 


Chicago 


a,  Oct.   22. 


Cleveland 

Cleveland,  Oct.    22. 

THE    New    York    Central    Railroad    has    issued   a 
list  of  about  20  machine,  mostly  for  its  CoUiii- 
wood  and  Elkhart  shops.    Dealers  are  getting  a  fair 
volume    of   single   tool   orders   and    inquiry   has  im- 
proved  somewhat.     The   American   Bosch   Magneto 
Co.  placed  an   order  during  the  week  with  a  local 
manufacturer  for   6  turret   lathes  and   local   dealers 
made  a  few  small  lot  sales  in  the  Detroit  territory. 
Some   prospective   purchasers   are   showing   a   hesi- 
tancy  about   placing  orders   either  awaiting  an  up- 
ward   turn    in    business   or    the   booking   of    pending 
orders  for  their  own  products.  The  demand  for  good 
used    machinery    is    quite    satisfactory. 
The  New   York  Central  list  includes   the  following : 
Seven  18-in.  lathes. 
Four  24-in.  lathes. 

Two  punching  and  shearing  machines. 
Two   '/,   to  3-in.  pipe  cutting  and  threading  machines. 
One  2500-lb.  steam  hammer. 
One  3-lb.  radial  drill. 
One  40-in,  band  saw. 

The  Rex  File  Co.,  Newcomerstown.  Ohio,  is  considering  the 
-erection  of  four  factory  buildings  that  will  more  than  double 
its  present  capacity. 

The  Willys-Overland  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio,  has  leased  the 
building  of  the  George  W.  Smith  Co.,  Inc.,  Philadelphia,  and 
will  use  it  as  an  assembling  plant  It  will  probably  be  placed 
in  operation   by  Jan.   1. 

The  Ohio  Power  Co.  has  secured  authorization  from  the 
State  Public  Utilities  Commission  to  issue  $8,000,000  in  bonds 
for  extension  work.  The  company  will  build  a  substation  at 
Rockhill,  near  Lima,  and  transmission  lines  from  Fostoria 
to  the  new  substation  and  from  Philo  to  Canton.  Part  of 
the  proceeds  of  the  bond  issue  will  also  be  used  to  com- 
plete a  large  generating  plant  at  Philo,  Ohio. 

The  Kauffman  Metal  Products  Co..  which  recently  pur- 
chased the  plant  of  the  Modern  Glass  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio,  will 
equip  it  for  the  manufacture  of  ring  gears  and  other  products. 
It  will  continue  to  operate  its  Bellefontaine,   Ohio  plant. 

The  Cleveland  Wheelbarrow  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Station  D,  Cleve- 
land, is  inquiring  for  a  No.  4-W,  Bliss  or  equivalent,  wiring 
press,  with   24-in.  stroke  and   50  in.  between  gibs. 

The  Ravenna  Furnace  &  Heating  Co.,  Ravenna,  Ohio,  has 
tentative  plans  for  an  addition  to  its  works  on  Cleveland 
Avenue. 

The  Libbey-Owens  Sheet  Glass  Co.,  Nicholas  Building, 
Toledo,  Ohio,  is  perfecting  plans  for  new  works  to  cost 
about  $1,000,000  including  machinery.  A  power  house  will 
be  erected.  The  Devore  Co.,  Nicholas  Building,  is  architect 
and  engineer. 

Manual  training  equipment  will  be  installed  in  the  new 
two-story  and  basement  junior  high  school  to  be  erected 
at  PIqua,  Ohio,  estimated  to  cost  $175,000,  for  which  bids 
are  being  received  on  a  general  contract  until  Oct.  31. 
Schenck  &  Williams.   Mutual    Home    Building,   Dayton,   Ohio, 


THE  Burlington  is  (liially  closing  Its  list  of  long 
standing  with  the  probability  that  it  will  con- 
clude purchases  of  from  $100,000  to  $150,000  worth 
of  equipment  before  the  expiration  of  the  current 
week.  Other  railroad  buying  will  probably  be  of 
a  limited  character  until  the  opening  of  the  new 
year.  The  Illinois  Central  has  about  a  dozen  In- 
quiries pending  and  the  Rock  Island  expects  to 
buy  a  few  tools  within  the  next  month  or  two, 
although  it  has  not  yet  actually  asked  for  figures. 
Both  the  Rock  Island  and  the  Illinois  Central, 
however,  have  prepared  comprehensive  lists  which 
are  scheduled  to  come  out  some  time  early  in  1924. 
Machine  tool  orders  from  industrial  sources, 
although  scattered,  bulk  larger  than  in  September, 
Typical  of  small  purchases  which  are  being  made 
are  the  following:  Pyle  National  Co.,  Chicago, 
two  14-in.  X  6-ft.  engine  lathes;  Link-Belt  Co. 
Indianapolis,  a  14-in.  x  6-ft.  and  a  16-in.  x  S-ft. 
lathe  ;  Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co.,  Three  Rivers,  Mich., 
an  IS-in.  x  8-ft.  lathe;  Illinois  Watch  Co.,  Spring- 
field. 111.,  a  14-in.  x  7-ft.  lathe.  The  Pettibone- 
Mulliken  Co.,  Chicago,  has  placed  an  order  for  a 
2-in.  forging  machine,  but  has  deferred  action  on 
the  list  published  here  last  week  until  the  first  of 
next  year. 

It  develops  that  A.  N.  Day.  last  week  reported  as  so- 
journing in  Chicago  for  the  purpose  of  buying  equipment 
for  the  South  Australian  Railways,  will  not  personally  place 
any  orders.  The  purchase  of  equipment  will  be  done  by 
F.  J.  Shea,  chief  engineer  of  railroads,  Islington,  Adelaide. 
South  Australia,  who  has  not  yet  arrived  in  this  country.  It 
is  planned  completely  to  equip  a  new  railroad  shop.  Tools 
to  be  bought  include  horizontal  and  vertical  boring  mills, 
planers  for  both  general  shop  and  frog  and  switch  work, 
heavy  duty  lathes,  wheel  and  axle  lathes  and  other  machines 
generally   found   in    a   railroad    shop. 

James  A.  Kennedy,  care  of  Van  Gunten  &  Van  Gunten, 
26  East  Huron  Street,  Chicago,  architects  and  engineers,  is 
having  plans  prepared  for  the  construction  of  a  one-story 
machine  shop,  125  x  125  ft.,  at  Maywood,  111. 

The  Common  Council,  White  River,  S.  D.,  is  having  plans 
completed  for  the  construction  of  a  municipal  hydroelectric 
power  plant  and  system.  J.  C.  Jacobson,  1624  Harmon 
Place,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  is  engrineer. 

Manual  training  equipment  will  be  Installed  in  the  high 
school  to  be  erected  at  Alden,  Minn.,  estimated  to  cost  $100,- 
000,  for  which  foundations  will  soon  be  laid.  Gaarder  & 
Gaarder,    Albert   Lea,    Minn.,    are   architects. 

The  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Railroad  Co.,  80 
Bast  Jackson  Boulevard,  Chicago,  will  commence  the  con- 
struction of  a  new  engine  house,  with  repair  department  at 
Monticello,   Iowa,  estimated  to  cost  $60,000. 

The  Russell  Grader  Co.,  2037  University  Avenue,  Min- 
neapolis, Minn.,  manufacturer  of  grading  machinery,  road 
equipment,  etc..  will  hold  in  abeyance  the  erection  of  its 
one-story  addition,  estimated  to  cost  $60,000.  E.  E,  Ellert- 
son  is  president. 

The  Northern  States  Power  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  has 
acquired  a  site  for  hydroelectric  development  on  the  St. 
Anthony  River,  heretofore  held  by  the  Pillsbury  Flour  Mills 
Co.,  and  will  perfect  plans  for  using  the  property  in  the 
near  future.  The  Wisconsin-Minnesota  Light  &  Power  Co., 
a  subsidiary,  will  soon  commence  the  construction  of  a  new 
plant  near  Wissota,  Wis.,  to  cost  about  $1,000,000  with 
machinery.  It  will  also  erect  new  power  substations  at 
Red  Wing,  Minn.,  and  Colby,  Wis.,  to  cost  $65,000. 

Bids  will  be  received  by  the  city  clerk,  McLeansboro, 
lU.,  until  Nov.  3,  for  pumping  machinery  and  other  equip- 
ment for  the  municipal  waterworks.  The  W.  A.  Fuller  Co., 
Railway   Exchange  Building,   St.  Louis,  is  engineer. 

The  Midwest  Refining  Co.,  First  National  Bank  Building, 
Denver,  Colo.,  has  plans  for  the  construction  of  an  electric 
power  plant  in  the  vicinity  of  Casper,  Wyo.,  and  for  the 
electrification  of  its  properties  in  the  salt  Creek  oil  field  in 
this  section,  to  cost  $5,000,000  with  machinery. 


The  Lake  Shore  Steel  &  Machii 
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MlLWAnKEB,  Oct.   22. 
'HILE  the  progress  of  the   trade   in   machine- 
tools  is  not  rapid,   there  are   no  discouraging 
features   in  the   situation.     Demand  still   is  mostly 
for    replacement,    but    this    means    more    than    the 
mere    replacement    of   worn-out    machines   and    in- 
cludes the  constant  effort  to  increase  efBciency  and 
offset    skilled    labor    shortage    so    far    as    possible. 
Locally,   foundries  and  machine   shops  are  holding 
their    own    and    making    only    the    most    urgently 
needed  extensions.    Automotive  industries  apparent- 
ly have  filled  their  heaviest  need  for   the   present, 
although  aggregate  sales  are  of  fair  volume  still. 
The  American   Metal  Products  Co.,   Thirty-third  Avenue, 
and  Burnham  Street,  Milwaukee,  is  inquiring  for  a  cropping 
shear,  a  squaring  shear,  and  a  roll  lathe  taking  work  72  in. 
long  and    22   in.   diameter,   for  a  new  rolling  mill  now  being 
added.     The  building  will  be  70  x  120  ft.     A  Lewis  12-in.  bar 
mill,   five   stands,   three   high,   and    a    16-in.    sheet    mill,   three 
stands,    two    high,    have    been    purchased    from    the    Briggs- 
Turivas    Co.,    Joliet,    III.,    together   with    a    400    hp.    General 
Electric  motor.     The  American  company  heretofore  has  made 
only  ingots  and  castings  of  Ampco  bronze,   but  at  the  com- 
pletion of   the   new  rolling  mill  will   make  bars,   sheets  and 
plates  from  straight  brass  and  copper  as  well  as  the  special 
process  metal.     Its  business  is  largely  with  the  automotive, 
chemical   and   paper  mill   industries.     Carl  J.   Zaiser  is   sec- 
retary-treasurer and   general   manager. 

The  Peck-Foster  Motor  Co..  Superior,  Wis.,  contemplates 
the  erection  of  a  garage,  sales  and  service  building  at 
Ogden  Avenue  and  Belknap  Street,  estimated  to  cost  $100,- 
000.  It  will  be  100  x  120  ft.,  two  and  three  stories,  with  a 
machine  shop  area  of  about  6000  sq.  ft.  Work  will  begin  about 
March  15.  Dean  Foster  is  vice-president  and  general  man- 
ager. 

The  Triumph  Stove  &  Heater  Co.,  now  occupying  leased 
quarters  at  Forty-ninth  and  State  Streets.  Milwaukee,  has 
concluded  negotiations  with  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Ap- 
pleton.  Wis.,  to  relocate  its  plant  and  offices  in  that  city.  An 
existing  building  will  be  provided  which  will  require  com- 
plete new  equipment.  The  Triumph  company  manufactures 
a  smokeless  soft  coal  stove  for  domestic  and  commercial 
purposes.     Herman  Klein  is  president. 

The  Feilbach  Mfg.  Co.,  Mayville,  Wis.,  manufacturer  of 
metal  specialties,  has  ordered  plans  and  estimates  for  a  new 
shop.  75  X  100  ft.,  two  stories  and  part  basement,  to  be 
built  early  next  spring.  An  investment  of  $50,000  in  build- 
ing and  machinery  is  contemplated.  A.  O.  Feilbach  is  presi- 
dent. 

The  Roberts  Brass  Co.,  17S-183  Lincoln  Avenue,  Mil- 
waukee, which  is  erecting  an  addition  to  its  foundry  and 
machine  shop,  is  in  the  market  for  molding  machines,  a 
buffer   and   several   lesser   items   of   equipment. 

The  Finkler  Motor  Car  Co.,  924-928  Third  Street,  Mil- 
waukee, let  contracts  Oct.  16  for  a  one-story  brick  and  con- 
crete addition,  60  x  100  ft.,  to  be  used  largely  as  a  machine 
and  service  floor. 

A.  G.  Tappen  and  Axel  V.  Wallentine,  Madison,  Wis., 
patentees  of  a  new  type  of  reciprocative  shock  absorber, 
are  planning  to  engage  in  the  manufacture  of  the  device. 

The  Appleton  Pattern  Works,  established  at  Appleton, 
Wis.,  in  May  by  B.  F.  Wachholtz,  formerly  a  pattern  manu- 
facturer in  Milwaukee,  has  taken  additional  space  in  the 
former  Reliance  Motor  Truck  Co.  factory  and  will  install 
equipment  for  wood  and  metal  patterns,  templates,  etc. 
Extension  of  output  is  made  necessary  by  enlargement  of 
the  trade  territory  to  cover  the  entire  Fox  River  Valley. 

The  Milwaukee  Coke  &  Gas  Co.,  foot  of  Greenfield  Ave- 
nue, Milwaukee,  has  placed  contracts  for  a  benzol  by- 
products building,  49  X  82  ft.,  and  a  tank  house,  35  x  100  ft., 
of  steel  construction,  for  the  replacemen  of  its  benzol  plant, 
which  was  wrecked  by  explosion  and  fire  in  August.  Equip- 
ment purchases  are  being  completed.  J.  W.  Schaffer  is 
president  and  chief  engineer. 

The  Board  of  Public  Works,  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis.,  is  ask- 
ing bids  until  Oct.  29,  under  revised  plans,  for  the  equip- 
ment and  construction  of  an  addition  to  the  sewage  pump- 
ing station  and  disposal  plant.  The  work  is  estimated  to 
cost  about  $25,000.  George  H.  Stanchfield  is  consulting 
engineer,  and  J.  F.  Hohensee,  secretary  of  the  board. 

The  Curtis  Auto  Co..  143-145  Eighth  Street,  Milwaukee. 
has  deferred  for  some  time  Its  purchases  of  shop  equipment 
and  tools  for  Its  new  sales  and  service  building  at  Broad- 
way and  Martin  Street,  owing  to  a  revision  of  plans  by 
the  Federal  Englneenng  Co.,  444  Milwaukee  Street,  which  will 
take  new  bids  on  the  building  after  Nov.   1.     The   structure 


will  be  100  X  128  ft.,  two  stories  and  basement  and  cost  about 
$125,000   complete. 

The  Deerfleld  Canning  Co.  of  Deerfleld.  Wis.,  is  being 
organized  by  Herman  Wertheimer,  217  North  Fifth  Street, 
and  W.  S.  Sieber  of  Watertown,  Wis.,  and  G.  O.  Bergland 
of  Deerfleld,  to  establish  a  pea  cannery  by  rebuilding  the 
Bergland  warehouse.  It  will  be  in  the  market  for  a  new  or 
second  hand  100-hp.  steam  engine,  two  new  125-hp.  boilers,  a 
full  complement  of  motor-driven  canning  machinery,  con- 
veyors,  etc. 

The  Milwaukee  Board  of  School  Directors,  Tenth  and 
Prairie  Streets,  will  close  bids  Nov.  1  for  a  service  build- 
ing at  Eleventh  and  Prairie  Streets,  which  will  be  provided 
with  machinery  for  servicing  and  repairing  equipment, 
furniture,  etc.,  of  the  Milwaukee  graded  and  high  schools. 
Frank  M.  Harbach  is  secretary  and  business  manager. 

The  Chain  Belt  Co.,  Milwaukee,  is  in  the  market  .for  a 
gate  shear,  capacity  %-in.  or  %-in.  x   10  ft. 


The  Gulf  States 


BmMINGHAM,  Oct.    22. 

EXCAVATIONS  will  soon  be  made  for  the  initial  build- 
ings for  the  new  mill  of  the  Southwestern  Portland 
Cement  Co.,  Two  Republics  Buildings.  El  Paso,  Tex.,  at 
Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  estimated  to  cost  $1,000,000  with  ma- 
chinery. A  power  plant  and  machine  shop  will  be  built. 
O.    J.    Binsford    is   secretary   and    superintendent. 

The  Valley  Electric  &  Ice  Co..  San  Benito,  Tex.,  is 
perfecting  plans  for  the  construction  of  a  new  generating 
station   to   cost   more   than    $100,000    with   machinery. 

Fire,  Oct.  14,  destroyed  a  portion  of  the  cottonseed 
oil  mill  of  the  Western  Cotton  Oil  Co.,  Haskell,  Tex.,  with 
loss  estimated  at  $100,000  including  machinery.  It  is 
planned   to   rebuild. 

The  Alabama  Lumber  Co.,  Selma,  Ala.,  has  tentative 
plans  for  rebuilding  the  portion  of  its  plant  recently  de- 
stroyed by  fire  with  loss  estimated  at  $110,000,  including 
equipment. 

The  Sweet  Glass  Co.,  P.  O.  Box  430,  Monroe,  La., 
recently  organized,  is  perfecting  plans  for  works  to  manu- 
facture glass  containers,  headlight  lenses  for  automobiles, 
and  kindred  specialties,  estimated  to  cost  $85,000.  A  power- 
house will  also  be  built.  The  equipment  will  include 
presses,  automatic  blow  machines,  crushers,  motors  and 
other  power  apparatus.  A.  H.  Sweet  is  president  and' 
general   manager. 

The  Common  Council,  Grand  Saline,  Tex.,  plans  the  in- 
stallation of  electrically-operated  pumping  machinery  In 
connection  with  extensions  at  the  municipal  waterworks 
to  cost  $80,000.  H.  N.  Roberts,  422  Irving  Place,  Dallas, 
Tex.,   is   engineer. 

The  Elephant  Butte  Irrigation  District,  El  Paso,  Tex., 
has  tentative  plans  for  a  new  hydroelectric  generating 
pl.int  about  20  miles  south  of  the  present  Elephant  Butte 
development,    estimated    to    cost    $3,500,000. 

The  East  Coast  Railway  Co..  St.  Augustine,  Fla.,  is 
perfecting  plans  for  new  car  and  locomotive  terminal  at 
South  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  with  power  house  and  machine 
shops,  estimated  to  cost  $1,000,000.  W.  G.  Brown  is  engi- 
neer. 

The  Imperial  Petroleum  Corporation,  Tampa,  Fla.,  re- 
cently organized  with  capital  of  $1,000,000,  will  take  over 
and  expand  the  local  company  of  the  same  name.  Work 
will  soon  commence  on  a  new  storage  and  distributing 
plant  on  the  Tampa  waterfront,  to  cost  $150,000  including 
equipment.  Miller  A.  Murray  is  president,  and  B.  L. 
Hammer,    secretary. 

The  Florida  Lime  Co.,  Ocala,  Fla.,  has  inquiries  out 
for  a  rotary  dryer,  with  capacity  of  about  6  tons  per  hr.  : 
also    for   an    oil-operated    engine,    from    65    to  .75    hp. 

The  Gulf  Coast  Lines.  Houston,  Tex.,  has  plans  under 
way  for  a  new  engine  house  and  general  machine  repair 
shops  at  Brownsville,  Tex.,  estimated  to  cost  $100,000  in- 
cluding machinery.  C.  S.  Kirkpatrick,  Houston,  is  chief 
engineer. 

"The  Grayburg  Refining  Co.,  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  oper- 
ating a  local  oil  refining,  is  planning  for  extensions  and 
improvements,  to  cost  $100,000  with  equipment.  New  stills, 
tanks,  refining  machinery  and  other  equipment  will  be- 
installed. 

Plans  have  been  authorized  by  the  Ford  Motor  Co.. 
Highland  Park,  Detroit,  for  the  first  unit  of  its  new  as- 
sembling plant  at  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  consisting  of  a  main 
one-story  works,  200  x  560  ft.,  with  daily  output  of  15U 
automobiles.  It  is  estimated  to  cost  $275,000  with  ma- 
chinery. Albert  Kahn,  1000  Marquette  Building,  Detroit.. 
Is    architect. 
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The  T.'XilS  I'uw'er  &  Ught  Co..  Dull:is.  Tex..  Is  per- 
fecting plans  for  extensions  In  Its  transmission  system,  In- 
I'ludlni;  ndditlonnl  power  stations  and  machinery,  to  cost 
♦  1,000.000.  for  service  at  Tyler.  Palestine  and  In  the 
Powell   ollllckls   district. 

The  American  Marble  &  Granite  Co..  Sylacauga,  Ala., 
recently  organized.  Is  perfecting  plans  for  a  new  polish- 
ing and  finishing  plant,  to  cost  $35,000.  In  addition 
to  polishing  and  grinding  equipment,  other  machinery  will 
be  Installed  including  air  compressors,  motors,  air  drills 
and  auxiliary  apparatus.  J.  D.  Ratchford  Is  president 
and   C.    C.    Farmer,    general    manager. 

The  Common  Council,  Blountstown,  Fla.,  has  authorized 
plans  for  a  municipal  electric  lighting  plant,  including  im- 
provements in  the  waterworks  system,  with  electrically- 
operated  pumping  machinery.  Bonds  for  $50,000  have  been 
voted. 

The  Standard  Sanitary  Mfg.  Co.,  Bessemer  Building, 
Pittsburgh,  has  engaged  A.  C.  Finn,  Bankers'  Life  Build- 
ing Houston,  Tex.,  architect,  to  prepare  plans  for  its 
factory  branch  at  Broadway  and  McKinney  Street,  to  be 
four  stories,  125  x  125  ft.,  estimated  to  cost  $150,000. 

The  Common  Council,  Florence,  Ala.,  is  planning  for 
the  installation  of  electric  pumping  machinery  at  the 
municipal  waterworks,  to  replace  present  steam-driven 
equipment. 

The  Ehrlich  Products  Co.,  Austin,  Tex.,  has  inquiries 
out    for    lubricating    pumping    equipment. 

The  Jewel  Battery  Co.  of  Texas.  Box  503,  Tyler,  Tex., 
organized  to  manufacture  batteries  and  like  produces,  will 
be  in  the  market  for  equipment  in  the  near  future.  V.  T. 
Kennedy  is  president. 


The  C.  A.  S.  Products  Co..  Box  84,  Columbus,  Ohio,  Is  in- 
quiring for  a  Cleveland  full  automatic  turret  type  screw 
machine,   2V4-in.   capacity. 


Ind 
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Cincinnati 

Cincinnati,  Oct.   22. 

THERE   is   undoubtedly   an   improvement   in    the 
number  of  orders  placed  for  machine  tools  this 
month  compared   with  September.     The  past  week 
was   a  fair   one   for   local   manufacturers.     Buyers 
included  the  Nickel  Plate  Railroad,  Carnegie  Steel 
Co.,  and  the  American  Laundry  Machine  Co.,  Cin- 
cinnati.      The     Michigan     Stamping     Co.,     Detroit, 
also     bought     a     number     of     miscellaneous     tools. 
While    inquiries    are    not    heavy,    orders    are   looked 
for  from  the  automotive  industry  during  the  week. 
and    railroad    buying    is    expected    to    be    resumed 
with   the   closing  of   the   Burlington    and    Pennsyl- 
vania   lists.      Second-hand    tools    are    in    good    de- 
mand,   one   local    dealer    reporting   the    sale   of    40 
machines  of  various  types  to  date  in  October. 
The  Case  Crane  &  Engineering  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio,  has 
taken    over    the    greater    portion    of    the    plant    of    the    Kil- 
bourne    &    Jacobs    Mfg.    Co.,    recently    purchased    by    F.    R. 
Huntington,  of  the   Huntington  National  Bank,  for  $900,000. 
A  portion  of  the  property,  including  5%  acres  and  the  erect- 
ing shop,   has  been   purchased  by  the  Jeffrey  Mfg.   Co.,   and 
will  be  used  as  a  warehouse.     The  equipment  in  the  erect- 
ing shop   will   be   moved   to  the  Curtis  Avenue  plant  of  the 
Case    Crane   &   Engineering  Co.     It   Is   the   intention   of   the 
latter    company    to    operate    both    plants,    according    to    Paul 
T.   Norton,   president. 

The  plant  and  equipment  of  the  Quick  Change  Chuck 
Mfg.  Co.,  Arcanum.  Ohio,  will  be  sold  at  public  auction  Nov. 
8.  It  includes  a  manufacturing  building  and  mach.rie  tool 
equipment.      H.    R.    Fourman   is   receiver. 

The  Island  Creek  Coal  Co.,  Cincinnati,  is  erecting  a  coal 
unloading  plant,  in  which  coal  handling  machinery  estimated 
to   cost   $50,000    will   be   installed. 

The  Andrews  Baking  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio,  will  award  con- 
tract for  the  erection  of  a  new  plant,  70  x  120  ft.,  two 
stories,  to  cost  with  equipment,  approximately  $75,000. 
The  building  will  be  of  reinforced  concrete.  The  G.  L. 
Ohmart  Co.,   Springfield,   Ohio,  are  engineers. 

The  Eden  Washer  Corporation  Paterson.,  N.  J.,  has 
awarded  contract  to  the  Robbins  &  Myers  Co.,  Springfield, 
Ohio,  for  the  manufacture  of  the  Eden  washing  machine. 
W.  J.  Myers,  vice-president  Robbins  &  Myers  Co..  states  that 
production  will  start  shortly  and  it  is  hoped  to  bring  the 
output  up  to  1000  machines  a  month.  Additional  men  will 
be  added  to  the  force,  although  this  will  take  place  gradual- 
ly. The  Eden  Washer  Corporation  will  maintain  general 
offices  at  the  Springfield  plant,  with  the  sales  office  in  New 
York. 

The  Cincinnati  Planer  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  is  in  the 
market  for  used  open  side  planers,  30  to  48-in ;  also  used 
vertical  boring  mills,   48   to   72-in. 


Indianapolis,    Oct.    22. 

BIDS  will  be  called  at  once  by  the  H.  T.  Electric  Co., 
CI 2  North  Capitol  Avenue,  Indianapolis,  for  Its  new 
plant  to  manufacture  electrical  specialties,  estimated  to  cost 
$25,000.  Edward  D.  Pierre,  Occidental  Building,  ia 
architect. 

The  International  Harvester  Co.,  Illinois  and  Garvin 
Streets,  Evansville,  Ind.,  has  awarded  a  general  contract  to 
the  M.  J.  Huffman  Construction  Co.,  Evansville,  for  a  one- 
story    building,    83    x    130    ft.,    to    cost    $30,000. 

A  cold  storage  and  refrigerating  plant  will  be  installed 
in  the  new  four-story  factory,  CS  x  200  ft.,  to  be  erected  at 
127-33  North  Alabama  Street,  Indianapolis,  by  the  Furnas 
Ice  Cream  Co.,  estimated  to  cost  $90,000.  including  equip- 
ment. 

The  La  Salle  Paper  Co.,  402  East  Madison  Street,  South 
Bend,  Ind.,  has  awarded  contract  to  Kuehn  &  Jordan,  725 
W^elber  Street,  for  its  one  and  two-story  paper  mill,  esti- 
mated to  cost  $800,000,  including  machinery.  Freyermuth 
&    Maurer,    Farmers'    Trust    Building,    are   architects. 

The  Monarch  Mfg.  Co.,  Muncie,  Ind.,  recently  organized 
with  a  capital  of  $75,000,  is  planning  the  establishment  of 
a  new  plant  to  manufacture  shock  absorbers.  The  company 
is  now  operating  a  small  works,  which  will  be  removed  to 
the   new  site   and  additional   machinery  installed. 

The  Lyvewyre  Mfg.  Co.,  Indianapolis,  has  leased  property 
at  20  South  Capitol  Avenue,  for  the  establishment  of  a  new 
works  to  manufacture  battery  parts  and  kindred  electrical 
equipment. 


The  Central  South 

St.  Louis,  Oct.   22. 

CONTRACT  has  been  awarded  by  the  Westinghouse  Elec- 
tric &  Mfg.  Co..  East  Pittsburgh,  to  the  Miller-Stouch 
Construction  Co..  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  for  its  proposed  three- 
story  and  basement  factory  branch  at  Kansas  City,  115  x  150 
ft.,  estimated  to  cost  $100,000.  P.  H.  Anthony,  Waldheim 
Building,  Kansas  City,  is  architect. 

The  Pittsburg  Monument  &  Marble  Works.  Inc.,  Pitts- 
burg, Kan.,  has  preliminary  plans  for  the  erection  of  new 
works  estimated  to  cost  $100,000,  including  grinding,  polish- 
ing, conveying  and  other  machinery.  P.  W.  White  is  presi- 
dent. 

M.  L.  Hardy,  7370  Manchester  Avenue,  Maplewood,  Mo., 
will  install  a  mill  and  power  house  on  timber  property  re- 
cently acquired  in  the  vicinity  of  Cassville,  Mo.,  to  include 
portable  saw  mills,  bolter  mills,  rip  tables,  hauling  machinery 
and  other  equipment  for  the  production  of  handle  blanks,  etc. 

The  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  Railroad  Co.,  139 
West  Van  Buren  Street.  Chicago,  has  awarded  contract  to 
Joseph  E.  Nelson,  3240  Michigan  Avenue,  for  a  new  engine 
house  with  repair  department  at  Shawnee,  Okla.,  estimated 
to   cost  $45,000. 

The  Common  Council,  Lenora,  Kan.,  is  planning  the  in- 
stallation of  electrically-operated  pumping  machinery  in  con- 
nection with  extensions  and  improvements  in  the  municipal 
waterworks,  estimated  to  cost  $35,000.  The  Ruckel  Engineer- 
ing Co.,   Hutchinson,  Kan.,   is   engineer. 

The  Tar  River  Machinery  Co.,  Cardin,  Okla.,  is  planning 
for  the  installation  of  a  heavy  duty  lathe. 

The  Turner,  Day  &  Woolworth  Handle  Co.,  Inc.,  1404 
Adams  Street,  Nashville,  Tenn..  is  planning  to  rebuild  the 
portion  of  its  factory  recently  destroyed  by  fire  with  loss 
estimated  at  about  $90,000,  including  machinery. 

The  Louisville  Gas  &  Electric  Co.,  311  West  Chestnut 
Street,  Louisville,  has  filed  plans  for  a  one-story  automobile 
service  and  repair  building  at  701  Ormsby  Avenue,  for 
company  trucks  and  cars. 

The  Nashville  Paper  Stock  Co.,  Second  Avenue  and  Church 
Street,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  has  awarded  contract  to  the  Mau- 
gaus  &  Bell  Co..  Murfreesboro,  Tenn.,  for  a  new  plant,  esti- 
mated to  cost  $50,000  including  equipment.  D.  L.  Ledbetter 
is  secretary. 

The  Common  Council,  Arkansas  City,  Kan.,  will  soon  take 
bids  for  electric  pumping  machinery  and  other  equipment  for 
extensions  in  the  municipal  waterworks  estimated  to  coat 
$50,000, 

The  North  American  Co.,  60  Broadway,  New  York,  has 
tentative  plans  for  a  hydroelectric  generating  plant  at  the 
Flippin  dam.  White  River,  near  Eureka  Springs,  Ark.,  to 
cost   $10,000,000,   with   new   dam   and   machinery. 
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Ovens,  power  equipment,  conveying  and  other  machinery 
will  be  installed  in  the  four-story  addition  to  be  erected 
by  the  Junge  Baking  Co..  Joplin.  Mo.,  at  Eighteenth  and 
Joplin   Streets,   estimated  to  cost  $70,000. 

The  Common  Council,  Owasso,  Okla.,  plans  the  installa- 
tion of  electrically-operated  pumping  machinery  in  connec- 
tion with,  extensions  in  the  municipal  waterworks,  to  cost 
about  $25,000.  The  Holway  Engineering  Co.,  Wright  Build- 
ing, Tulsa,  Okla.,  is  engineer. 

The  Ford  Motor  Co.,  Highland  Park,  Mich.,  has  taken 
options  on  about  9000  acres  in  Francois  and  Washington 
Counties,  Mo.,  for  lead  supply  for  Ford  automobiles.  A  plant 
will  be  erected  to  cost  more  than  $100,000  with  machinery 
for  lead  production. 

The  Brunswick-Balk-Collender  Co.,  629  South  Wabash 
Avenue,  Chicago,  manufacturer  of  talking  machines,  billiard 
tables,  etc.,  is  considering  plans  for  enlargements  in  its 
works  at  KnoxviUe,  Tenn.,  primarily  for  the  manufacture  of 
talking  machines  and  parts,  with  complete  assembling  de- 
partment. 

The  American  Bauxite  Co.,  Bauxite,  Ark.,  will  install 
additional  equipment  at  its  plant  in  connection  with  enlarge- 
ments to  cost  $150,000,  including  ore  machinery,  electric 
power  equipment  and  other  apparatus. 


market  for  metal  barrel  making  equipment.  It  is  requested 
that  manufacturers  of  hydraulic  presses,  similar  to  the  Loge- 
mann  Brothers  Co.,  No.  23-P,  submit  proposals  with  blue 
prints,  circulars,  weights,  delivery  dates  and  dealers'  dis- 
counts, descriptive  matter  to  be  in  duplicate. 

The  Coast  Enameling  &  Plating  Co.,  organized  as  suc- 
cessor to  the  Los  Angeles  Enameling  &  Japanning  Co.  and 
the  Reliable  Enameling  &  Plating  Co.,  116  East  Ninth 
Street  and  137  West  Sixteenth  Street,  Los  Angeles,  Gal., 
plans  the  erection  of  a  factory.  No  immediate  manu- 
facturing will  be  done,  although  this  may  be  undertaken 
later.      R.    P.    MacKenzie   is 


The  Pacific  Coast 

San  Francisco,  Oct.  17. 

CONTRACT  has  been  awarded  by  the  Emsco  Tool  Co., 
Los  Angeles,  to  the  Austin  Co.,  for  two  one-story  build- 
ings at  Seventieth  and  Alameda  Streets,  estimated  to  cost 
$25,000.     E.  M.  Smith  is  president. 

The  Beats  Sash  &  Door  Co.,  1832  East  Sixteenth  Street, 
Los  Angeles,  is  having  plans  drawn  for  a  new  one-story  plant 
at  Vernon,  100  x  100  ft.,  estimated  to  cost  $40,000  with 
machinery.     C.  C.  Rittenhouse.  'Wilcox  Building,   is  architect. 

Fire.  Oct.  9,  destroyed  a  portion  of  the  plant  of  the 
Hawley  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  Oregon  City,  Ore.,  including  ma- 
chine and  heater  departments,  with  loss  estimated  at  $500,000 
including  machinery.     It  is  planned  to  rebuild. 

The  City  Council.  Seattle,  has  authorized  the  sale  of  a 
bond  issue  for  $1,000,000,  the  proceeds  to  be  used  for  the 
municipal  light  and  power  department,  including  extensions 
and  improvements  in  plant  and  system. 

The  Pacific  Spring  Bed  Co.,  2331  Fourth  Street,  Berkeley, 
Cal,.  has  acquired  three  acres  at  Oakland,  Cal.,  and  plans 
the  erection  of  a  new  factory.  It  recently  arranged  for  the 
removal  of  its  works  to  a  building  at  800  High  Street,  Oak- 
land.    Austin  S.  Wickersham  is  president. 

Electric  traveling  cranes,  conveyors,  elevators  and  other 
equipment  will  be  installed  in  the  new  plant  to  be  erected  by 
the  Crescent  Creamery  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  on  Slauson  Ave, 
consisting  of  three  one  and  two-story  units,  estimated  to  cost 
$115,000.  A  power  house  will  also  be  erected.  Morgan, 
Walls  &  Morgan,   Van  Nuys   Building,   are  architects. 

The  M.  Greenberg  Sons  Co.,  San  FVancisco,  has  removed 
its  brass  foundry  and  machine  works  from  225  Beale  Street 
to  765  Folsom  Street,  where  additional  equipment  will  be 
provided  for  increase  in  capacity.  The  new  plant  will  special- 
ize in  brass  and  bronze  castings,  brass  machined  and  plated 
products. 

The  Weber  Showcase  Co.,  316  South  Los  Angeles  Street, 
Los  Angeles,  has  purchased  14  acres  at  Slauson  and  South 
Park  Avenues  for  the  erection  of  a  new  plant.  The  initial 
units  will  provide  a  total  floor  space  of  about  300,000  sq.  ft., 
and  are  estimated  to  cost  $500,000  with  machinery.  A  ma- 
chine shop  and  power  house  are  included  in  the  plans. 

The  Consolidated  Paper  Corporation,  Taooma,  Wash.,  has 
acquired  property  at  Anacortes,  Wash.,  and  will  remodel  the 
buildings  for  a  new  plant.  Considerable  additional  machinery 
will  be  installed.     O.   H.   Fair  is  president. 

The  Southern  California  Edison  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  has  ac- 
quired property  at  Santa  Barbara,  Cal.,  for  the  construction 
of  a  new  power  station,  estimated  to  cost  $150,000  with  ma- 
chinery. 

The  Tosemite  Portland  Cement  Co.,  Merced,  Cal.,  is  com- 
mencing preliminary  work  on  it.s  plant  in  this  section,  con- 
sisting of  a  machine  shop  and  stock  building,  36  x  145  ft. 
and  other  structures.  The  complete  works  will  cost  approxi- 
mately  $1,000,000   with  machinery. 

The  Galena  Hill  Mining  Co.,  Orient,  Wash.,  is  planning 
for  the  installation  of  electric  power  and  other  machinery  to 
replace  the  equipment  at  Its  plant  recently  destroyed  by  fire. 

The  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Co.,  San  Francisco,  has 
awarded  a  general  contract  to  the  Unit  Construction  Co.,  San 
Francisco,  for  a  new  engine  house  with  repair  department  at 
San  Pedro  Harbor,  Los  Angeles,  75  x  175  ft. 

The  Buckner-Woodward  Co.,  92-4-6  First  Avenue,  South, 
Seattle,   Wash,        machinery    dealer,   has   a  customer   In    the 
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TORONTO,    Oct.     22. 

SALES  of  machinery  and  tools  for  the  past  week 
again  show  improvement  over  those  of  the 
previous  week,  and  according  to  inquiries  before 
the  trade  it  is  the  general  opinion  that  business 
of  the  present  month  will  correspond  favorably 
with  the  record  month,  of  this  year.  While  the 
majority  of  sales  and  inquiries  are  for  tools  in 
single  units,  a  few  lists  calling  for  a  half  dozen 
machines  have  recently  made  their  appearance. 
Demand  from  the  automotive  industry  continues 
good,  and  during  the  past  week  or  two  inquiries 
have  increased. 

The  Joliette  Steel  Products.  Ltd.,  Joilette.  Que.,  will  start 
at  once  to  rebuild  the  portions  of  its  plant  recently  destroyed 
by  Are.  Additional  land  has  been  secured  and  some  ex- 
tensions will  be  made.  The  pattern  and  cleaning  shops. 
W'Clding  department,  sand  blast  and  complete  converter  plant 
were  destroyed  and  part  of  the  main  foundry  building.  The 
electrical  furnace  equipment,  transformers,  compressor 
room  and  machine  shop  were  saved.  H.  W.  Wardell,  con- 
sulting engineer,  Montreal,  is  in  charge  of  construction  and 
plans  for  buildings  and  equipment  will  pass  through  his 
hands.  The  following  equipment  will  be  required  :  One  44-ft. 
crane.  3-tons  capacity,  for  cleaning  shop,  must  be  electric- 
ally controlled  from  the  ground;  one  1200  ft.,  100-lb.  belted 
air  compressor  with  receiver  and  motor  ;  pattern  shop  equip- 
ment :  grinders,  drill  presses,  sand  blast,  air  hamers,  sand 
rammers,  and  miscellaneous  small  tools. 

A.  Begin,  St.  Anselme,  Que.,  will  purchase  equipment  for 
a  foundry. 

W.  M.  Scott,  Lachute.  Que.,  is  in  the  market  for  tools 
and  equipment  for  stone  cutting,  etc. 

The  White  Rock  Mining  Co.,  Coyne,  Ont.,  will  purchase 
sawmill  equipment,  small  stamp  mill,  etc. 

The  Canadian  National  Railways  contemplate  building  an 
addition  to  the  St.  Malo  shops  at  Quebec,  to  cost  $37,000. 

Bids  will  be  received  until  Nov.  7,  by  the  Department  of 
Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  Ont.,  through  the  Deputy 
Minister.  F.  C.  T.  O'Hara,  Parliament  Buildings,  for  the 
erection  of  a  grain  elevator  and  conveyor  at  Halifax,  N.  S., 
to  cost  $1,200,000. 

The  Schneider  Packing  Co.,  Kitchener,  Ont.,  is  having 
plans  prepared  by  J.  C.  Klaehn.  industrial  engineer,  59  Irwin 
Street,  Kitchener,  for  an  addition  to  its  packing  plant  to  cost 
$100,000.      Work  will   start  next  spring. 

D.  C.  Cotton,  54  Adelaide  Street  East,  Toronto,  is  pre- 
paring plans  for  a  $55,000  factory  to  manufacture  automo- 
bile tops,  for  Taylor  &  Loree,  care  of  W.  C.  Taylor,  911 
Bathurst  Street,   Toronto. 

Parson's  Pond  Oil  Co.,  St.  John's,  Newfoundland,  is  in  the 
m.irket  for  drilling  machinery  and  equipment  for  an  oil 
field.     J.   B.   Henry   is  purchasing  agent. 

Quebec  Feldspars,  Ltd..  Montreal,  will  purchase  crushing, 
washing  and  smelting  equipment.  H.  N.  Chauvin.  232  St 
James    Street,    Montreal,    is    interested. 

The  Newfoundland  Milling  Co.,  St.  John's,  Newfoundland, 
is  In  the  market  for  flour  mill  equipment  for  a  mill  at  Har- 
bour Grace,  Newfoundland.  C.  B.  Jaqua,  453  Park  Avenue, 
Paterson.   N.  J.,    is  a  director  of  the  company. 

Ashley  Woodburn,  89  Willow  Avenue,  Toronto,  is  pre- 
paring plans  for  a  refrigerating  plant  for  an  abattoir  and 
is  asking  for  information  and  prices  on  insulation,  water- 
proofing material  and  refrigerating  equipment. 

John  Brown,  architect,  is  preparing  plans  for  a  sawmill 
to  cost  $100,000  for  the  C.  Cedar  &  Fir  Co.,  Ltd.,  Van- 
couver,  B.   C,   to   replace   a   mill   recently   destroyed  by   Are. 

N.  Blain,  Ltd.,  68  Casgrain  Street,  Montreal,  manufacturer 
of  vehicles,  is  in  the  market  for  wood  and  metal-working 
tools  and  machinery. 

The  Three  Rivers  Harbor  Commission,  Three  Rivers,  Que., 
will  purchase  machinery  for  loading  and  unloading  ships. 
J.  J.  Ryan  is  secretary. 
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The  Nichols  Chemical  Co..  222  St.  James  Street,  Montreal. 
will  purchase  compressor   and  concentrating  mill. 

The  Kcnehan  WaKon  Co..  225  William  Street,  Montreal. 
is  In  the  market  for  shears,  drills,  etc.  K.  Kenohan  Is  pur- 
chasing agent. 

The  Ferranti  Meter  &  Transformer  Co..  26  Noble  Street, 
Toronto,   is  building  an  addition   to  cost  $30,000. 

The  Hull  Electric  CO.,  Hull.  Que.,  is  having  plans  pre- 
pared for  a  concrete  dam  and  power  house  to  be  erected  at 
Aylwln.  Que.  Walter  J.  Francis  &  Co.,  260  St.  James  Street. 
Montreal,  art  engineers.  The  power  house  will  be  68  x  300 
ft.  and  six   turbines  will  be  installed. 

The  Montreal  Light,  Heat  &  Power  Co..  Montreal,  is 
having  plans  prepared  for  the  erection  of  a  power  house  at 
Lachine,  Que.,  to  develop  100.000  hp..  and  cost  $2,000,000. 
It  is  expected  that  work  will  start  this  year. 

The  Dominion  Coal  Co.,  Glace  Buy.,  N.  S..  contemplates 
the  purchase  of  a  turbine  to  cost  $15,000  to  replace  the 
present  one  at  Waterford  Lake,  N.  S. 

Work  has  started  on  the  $7,000,000  power  development 
project  at  Rivieres  Des  Prairies,  Que.,  for  the  Back  River 
Power  Co.,  35  Common  Street,  Montreal.  Preliminary  work  is 
being  done  by  William  I.  Bishop.  Ltd..  10  Cathcart  Street, 
Montreal.  The  owners  will  call  for  bids  on  the  remainder 
of  the  contracts  in  about  a  month. 

The  sash  and  door  factory  owned  by  P.  W.   Gardiner  & 


Sons,  Harris  Street,  Gait,  Ont.,  was  destroyed  by  fire  with 
loss  to  building,  equipment,  etc.,  estimated  at  $250,000.  Ac- 
cording to  J.  E.  Gardiner,  general  manager,  work  will  start  at 
once  on  rebuilding  the  destroyed  sections  and  new  equipment 
will  be  Installed. 

A  syndicate  In  which  J.  H.  Cook.  Lions  Head,  Ont.,  is 
interested  has  leased  6000  acres  in  Eastnor  Township,  Ont., 
and  will  drill  for  oil.  W.  Shaw  is  in  charge  and  is  receiv- 
ing  prices  on   equipment,  piping,   tanks,   etc. 

Tlie  Sheet  Metal  Products  of  Canada,  Ltd..  Ill  Lombard 
Street.  Winnipeg.  Man.,  is  in  the  market  for  power  machinery 
for  manufacturing  sheet  iron  airtight  heaters. 

J.  M.  McCaw.  Nampa,  Idaho,  city  engineer,  has  plans  for 
a  one-story  municipal  machine  and  repair  shop  for  the  city 
water   and   engineering  departments. 

The  Mainland  Portland  Cement  Co.,  Vancouver,  B.  C. 
proposes  to  erect  a  cement  plant  at  Popcum,  about  ten  miles 
from  Chillawach,  B.  C,  at  a  cost  of  $1,000,000.  The  com- 
pany has  secured  the  Hart  &  Damask  property,  which  is 
rich  in  marl,  and  It  is  stated  that  work  will  start  in  the 
near  future. 

The  Canadian  Westinghouse  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ont.,  has 
awarded  the  contract  for  foundation  work  for  a  foundry 
to  be  erected  on  Aberdeen  Street,  to  the  W.  H.  Yates  Con- 
struction Co.,  17  Main  Street  East,  Hamilton.  B.  H.  Prack, 
Main   Street   East,    is  the   architect. 
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Industrial   Finance 

A  petition  filed  with  the  Federal  Court,  Newark,  N.  J.. 
states  that  92  per  cent  of  the  creditors  of  the  Newark  Metal 
Works.  560  Ferry  Street,  with  claims  aggregating  $300,000. 
has  consented  to  a  reorganization  of  the  company.  Plans 
are  now  being  developed  to  this  end.  The  company  has  been 
in  receivership  since  March  last. 

Louis  J.  Castellano  has  been  appointed  receiver  for  the 
Deline  Engineering  Co.,  Inc.,  259-63  Norman  Avenue.  Brook- 
lyn. N.  T„  manufacturer  of  derricks  and  kindred  equipment. 

The  Consolidated  Gas  &  Gasoline  Engine  Co.,  33  Park 
Place,  New  York,  has  filed  a  voluntary  petition  in  bank- 
ruptcy, with  liabilities  stated  at  $120,220  and  assets  $440,039. 
of  which  $439,883  represents  unliquidated  claims. 

George  W.  Martin  has  been  appointed  receiver  for  the 
Empire  Stamping  &  Metal  Spinning  Co.,  Inc.,  138  Mott  Street. 
New  York. 

The  Baltimore  Dry  Docks  &  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Baltimore, 
has  filed  a  petition  in  the  Circuit  Court  asking  that  the 
company  be  dissolved  and  that  a  receiver  be  appointed  to 
take  charge  of  its  affairs.  It  is  stated  that  the  company  is 
no  longer  actually  engaged  in  the  building,  rejiairing  and 
dry  docking  of  vessels. 

Profits  of  the  Ford  Motor  Car  Co.  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  for 
the  year  ended  July  31,  1923.  after  all  charges  for  manu- 
facturing and  general  expenses,  including  depreciation  and 
taxes,  amounted  to  $5,106,198,  compared  with  $5,006,521  for 
1922.  Deducting  dividends  of  $1,050,000,  as  against  $2,100,- 
000  in  the  previous  year,  surplus  now  stands  at  $16,594,170, 
compared  with  $12,537,973.  Total  sales  and  other  income 
amounted  to  $38,556,183,  an  increase  of  $9,282,929  over  1922. 


Total  output  for  the  year  was  70.328  cars  and  3395  tractors, 
compared  with  45,000  and  1192  for  the  previous  year. 

Net  income  of  the  Virginia  Iron,  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  for  the 
quarter  ended  Sept.  30,  amounted  to  $170,414,  equivalent 
to  $1.07  per  share  on  the  $10,000,000  in  common  stock  out- 
standing, after  allowing  for  preferred  dividends.  In  the  same 
quarter  last  year,  the  net  available  for  common  was  $2.11 
per  share.  Net  income  of  $528,957  was  shown  for  the  first 
nine  months  of  1923.  This  amounted  to  $3.41  per  share 
earned  on  common,  against  $1.01  during  the  first  nine 
months  of  1922. 

Net  earnings  of  the  Sloss-Sheffield  Steel  &  Iron  Co.  for 
the  nine  months  ending  with  Sept.  30  were  $2,153,278,  which, 
after  allowing  for  preferred  stock  dividends,  is  equal  to- 
$18.01  a  share  on  the  company's  100,000  shares  of  common 
stock.  Earnings  for  the  third  quarter  were  $471,856,  and 
for  September  $125,394.  Due  to  a  drop  in  pig  iron  prices- 
earnings  for  the  fourth  quarter  will  show  a  falling  off,  yet  the 
company  is  still  operating  at  a  fair  profit. 

Stockholders  of  the  Penn  Seaboard  Steel  Corporation  at 
a  recent  special  meeting  approved  a  plan  for  financing  the 
company's  maturing  7  per  cent  notes  and  the  provision  for 
the  formation  of  a  new  company  to  take  over  the  company's 
.steel  casting  plant  at  Chester,  Pa. 

Despite  the  tact  that  the  conditions  in  the  industry  have 
been  somewhat  untoward,  the  National  Steel  Car  Corpora- 
tion, Ltd..  Hamilton,  Ont..  in  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 
1923.  showed  an  operating  profit  as  against  a  deficit  in  the 
previous  twelve  months.  The  capital  and  surplus  account  of 
the  company  as  of  June  30  last  shows  net  profits  of  $142,887. 
as  compared  with  a  net  less  for  the  preceding  year  of  $79,733. 

Business  and  property  of  Stroud  &  Co.,  manufacturers  of 
road  making  machinery,  Omaha,  Neb.,  will  be  sold  by  the 
Federal  Court  in  bankruptcy  at  the  ofiice  of  the  company 
on   Nov.    1.     Arthur   C.   Thomas   is   trustee. 

Transue  &  Williams  Steel  Forging  Corporation  reports 
net  earnings  for  the  nine  months  ended  Sept.  30  of  $387,000. 
after  taxes. 

Net  earnings  of  the  New  York  Air  Brake  Co.  in  September 
were  $249,635,  and  for  the  nine  months  of  1923  were 
$2,245,881,  which  amounts  to  $7.48  per  share  on  the  300.000 
shares  of  common.  So  far  in  October  both  sales  and  profits 
have  been  decidedly  above  those  of  September.  On  Oct.  1 
current  assets  were  $7,791,432  and  current  liabilities  were 
$432,974. 

The  Swoyer  Brass  &  Copper  Co.,  Woolworth  Building, 
New  York,  has  been  organized  by  A.  P.  Swoyer,  formerly 
connected  with  the  Bridgeport  Brass  Co.,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 
The  company  will  handle  and  manufacture  a  full  line  of 
brass  and  copper  in  sheets,  rods,  wire  brazed  and  seamless 
tubes,  iron  pipe  sizes  and  condenser  tubes,  and  brass  and 
copper  products.  A.  P.  Swoyer  is  president  and  T.  A.  Ham- 
mer is  secretary-treasurer. 


The  Jersey  Rubber  Co.,  10  Ames  Avenue,  Rutherford. 
N.  J.,  has  been  incorporated  with  $25,000  capital  stock  to 
manufacture  rubber  products.  The  company  has  secured  a 
plant,  but  further  details  are  lacking.  William  H.  J.  Ely 
is  one  of  the  heads. 


Current  Metal  Prices 

On  Small   Lots,   Delivered  from  Merchants*   Stocks,    New  York  City 


The  following  quotations  are  made  by  New  York 
City  warehouses. 

As  there  are  many  consumers  whose  requirements 
are  not  sufficiently  heavy  to  warrant  their  placing  or- 
ders with  manufacturers  for  shipments  in  carload  lots 
from  mills,  these  prices  are  given  for  their  convenience. 


On  a  number  of  items  the  base  price  only  is  given, 
it  being  impossible  to  name  every  size. 

The  wholesale  prices  at  which  large  lots  are  sold 
by  manufacturers  for  direct  shipment  from  mills  are 
given  in  the  market  reports  appearing  in  a  preceding 
part  of  The  Iron  Age  under  the  general  heading  of 
"Iron  and  Steel  Markets"  and  "Non-Ferrous  Metals." 


Iron   anil    Sott    Steel   Bars   and   Shapes 

Bars: 

Refined  iron  bars,  base  price 3.54c. 

Swedish   charcoal   iron  bars,   base 7.00c.  to  7.25c. 

Soft  steel  bars,  base  price  3.54c. 

Hoops,   base   price    5.19c. 

Bands,  base  price   4.39c. 

Beams  and  channels,  angles  and  tees,  3  in.  x   % 

in.  and  larger,  base  3.64c. 

Channels,   angles   and   tees   under  3   in.   x    %    in. 

base    3.54c. 

MercUant    Steel 

Per  Lb. 
Tire,  iy2  x  %  in.  and  larger 3.60c. 

(Smooth  finish,  1  to  2%  x  Vi  in.  and  larger) .  .4.10c. 

Toe-calk,  %  x  %  in.  and  larger 4.60c. 

Cold-rolled  strip,  soft  and  quarter  hard.  .7.50c.  to  8.50c. 

Open-hearth,    spring-steel    5.00c.  to  7.50c. 

Shafting  and  Screw  Stock: 

Rounds     4.65c. 

Squares,  flats  and  hex 5.15c. 

Standard  tool  steel,  base  price    15.00c. 

Extra  tool  steel    18.00c. 

Special  tool  steel    23.00c. 

High  speed  steel,  18  per  cent  tungsten 75c.  to  80c. 


Tank   Plates— Steel 


M   in.  and  heavie 


She 


Blue  Annealed  Per  Lb. 

No.  10 4.59c. 

No.  12   4.64c. 

No.  14   4.69c. 

No.  16    4.79c. 

Box  Annealed — Black 
Soft  Steel 
C.  R,  One  Pass 
Per  Lb. 

Nos.  18  to  20 4.30c.  to  4.55c. 

Nos.  22   and  24 .4.35c.  to  4.60c. 

No.   26    4.40c.  to  4.65c. 

No.   28    4.50c.  to  4.75c. 

No.  30    4.70c.  to  4.95c. 


Blued  Stove 
Pipe  Sheet 
Per  Lb. 


4.85c. 
4.90c. 
5.00c. 


No. 


and  lighter,  36  in.  wide,  20c.  higher. 


Galvanized  Per  Lb. 

No.  14    4.60c.  to  4.85c. 

No.  16 4.75c.  to  5.00c. 

Nos.  18  and  20   4.90c.  to  5.15c. 

Nos.  22  and  24    5.05c.  to  5.30c. 

No.  26    5.20c.  to  5.45c. 

No.  27    5.35c.  to  5.60c. 

No.   28    5.50c.  to  5.75c. 

No.   30    5.95c.  to  6.20c. 

No.  28  and  lighter,  36-in.  wide,  20c.  higher. 


Standard  Steel 
Black 
V2  in.  Butt..  —41 
%  in.  Butt..  —46 
1-3  in.  Butt  .  —48 
2%-6  in.  Lap.  —44 
7-8  in.  Lap..  —41 
9-12    in.    Lap.   —34 


steel   Wire 

Base  Price*  on  No.  9  Gaob  and  Coakser       Per  Lb. 

Bright  basic    4.7.5c.  to  5.00c. 

Annealed   soft    4.75c.  to  5.00c. 

Oalvanized    annealed    5.40c.  to  5.65c. 

Coppered   basic    5.40c.  to  5.65c. 

Tinned  soft  Bessemer    6.40c.  to  6.65c. 


Welded  Pipe 

Wrought  Iron 

Galv. 

Black 

Galv. 

—24 

%    in.    Butt..  —  4 

+19 

—32 

%    in.    Butt..  —11 

+  9 

—34 

1-1%  in.  Butt  —14 

+  6 

—30 

2   in.   Lap —  5 

-M4 

—11 

2%-6    in.    Lap  —  9 

+  9 

—  6 

7-12    in.    Lap.  —  3 

-1-16 

Brass    Sheet,    Rod,   Tiilie    and    Wire 

BASE)  PRICE 

High  brass  sheet 17y2C.  to  18i/4c 

High  brass  wire 18    c.  to  19    c 

Brass  rods  IS^/ic.  to  16%c, 

Brass  tube,  brazed 25%c.  to  27     c 

Brass    tube,    seamless 22%c.  to  23%c 

Copper   tube,    seamless 24     c.  to  25     c 

Copper   Sheets 

Sheet   copper,   hot   rolled,  20  %c.   to   21 14  c.   per   lb. 
base. 

Cold  rolled,  14  oz.  and  heavier,  3c.  per  lb.  advance 
over  hot  rolled. 

Tin   Plates 


Bright  Tin 

Coke— 14  X 

20 
Prime 

Seconds 

^-^« 

80  lb. 

.$6.55 

$6.30 

Charcoal 

Charcoal 

90  lb. 

.   6.65 

6.40 

14x20 

14x20 

100  lb. 

.   6.75 

6.50 

IC 

.$12.55 

$10.70 

IC. 

.   7.00 

6.75 

IX. 

.    13.95 

12.55 

IX. 

.    8.25 

8.00 

IXX. 

.    15.55 

13.75 

IXX. 

.   9.50 

9.25 

IXXX. 

.   17.10 

15.30 

IXXX. 

.10.75 

10.50 

IXXXX. 

.    18.85 

16.80 
Terne 

IXXXX. 
Plates 

.12.00 

10.75 

•Regrular  extras  for  lighter  gage. 


8  lb.  coating.  14  x  20 

100    lb $7.00  to  $8.00 

IC    7.25  to  8.25 

IX    8.25  to  8.75 

Fire  door  stock 9.00  to  10.00 

Tin 

Straits  pig   44c. 

Bar    48c.  to  50c. 

Copper 

Lake  ingot  16c. 

Electrolytic    15%c. 

Casting    15c. 

Spelter  and   Sheet   Zinc 

Western   spelter    7%c. 

Sheet  zinc.  No.  9  base,  casks 10%c.  open  lie. 

Lead   and   Solder* 

American   pig    lead 8%c.  to  8%c. 

Bar  lead   lOe.  to  12c. 

Solder  %  and  %  guaranteed 31c. 

No.    1    solder 29c. 

Refined  solder   25c. 

•Prices  of  solder  indicated  by  private  brand  vary  accord- 
ing; to  composition. 

Babbitt   Metal 

Best  grade,  per  lb 75c.  to  90c. 

Commercial   grade,   per  lb 35c.  to  50c. 

Grade  D,  per  lb 25c.  to  35c. 

Antimony 

Asiatic    9c.  to  9%c. 

Alnmlnnni 

No.  1  aluminum  (guaranteed  over  99  per  cent 

pure),  in  ingots  for  remelting,  per  lb 36c. 

Old    Metals 

The    market   continues    depressed   and   business    is 
quiet.    Dealers'  buying  prices  are  nominally  as  follows: 

Cents 
Per  Lb. 

Copper,  heavy  crucible   10.75 

Copper,  heavy  wire   10.25 

Copper,  light  bottoms 8.75 

Brass,  heavy    5.75 

Brass,  light    ; 4.75 

Heavy  machine   composition 8.50 

No.  1  yellow  brass  turnings 5.75 

No.  1  red  brass  or  composition  turnings 7.25 

Lead,   heavy   6.00 

Lead,  tea    5.00 

Zinc    4.00 

Cast   aluminum   15.00 

Sheet  aluminum   15.00 
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Institute  Pledged  to  Country "^s  Cause 

President  Gary  Rededicates  the  Industry  to  Patriotic  Policy 

Semi-Annual  Meeting  Notable  for  Unusual  Features,  Including  Visit  to  Aberdeen 

Proving  Ground — Earl  of  Birkenliead  Speaks  on  War  and  Peace — History  of 

Establishing  and  Abolishing  the  Long  Day  in  Iron  Industry  Related 


THE  American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  since  it 
was  organized  in  1908,  has  had  numerous  meet- 
ings important  not  only  to  the  members  of  the 
institute  but  to  the  country  and  to  the  world,  in- 
cluding those  never-to-be-forgotten  sessions  during 
the  war  and  those  of  post  bellum  days  at  which 
Foch,  Pershing  and  other  great  leaders  were  guests 


THE  affairs  of  every  man  and  every 
line  of  business  should  be  so  con- 
ducted, continuously,  consistently  and 
persistently,  that  there  could  be  no  just 
cause  for  reproach. — From  President 
Gary^s  address. 


of  honor.  The  twenty-fourth  semi-annual  meeting 
last  week  in  New  York  takes  high  rank  among  the 
others  in  the  history  of  the  institute,  not  only  on 
account  of  the  business  sessions  of  Thursday  and 
the  banquet  in  the  evening  at  which  the  dis- 
tinguished Earl  of  Birkenhead  was  the  principal 
speaker,  but  also  because  the  memorial  services  to 
Dr.  Henry  Marion  Howe  and  the  visit  of  275  mem- 
bers to  the  Aberdeen  Proving  Ground  on  Friday 
created  an  atmosphere  of  unusual  spiritual  and 
patriotic  inspiration. 

After  the  two  sessions  Thursday  at  the  Hotel 
Commodore,  memorial  services  were  held  at  five 
o'clock  at  the  Cathedral  of  St.  John  the  Divine  at 
which  Prof.  Michael  Pupin,  Professor  of  Electrical 
Mechanics,  Columbia  University,  delivered  the  ad- 
dress. Part  of  the  very  dignified  services  was  the 
singing  by  the  boys'  choir  and  the  audience  of  the 
Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic,  written  by  Dr.  Howe's 
mother,  Julia  Ward  Howe.  Dr.  Pupin's  address 
will  be  found  in  full  elsewhere  in  this  issue  of 
The  Iron  Age. 

Standing  at  Aberdeen  in  the  open  air,  sur- 
rounded by  members  of  the  institute  and  of  the 
Army  Ordnance  Association,  President  Gary 
solemnly  rededicated  the  great  industry  which  he 
represented  to  the  service  of  the  country  and  at  the 
same  time  expressed  the  fervent  hope  that  its  serv- 
ices would  not  be  needed  in  another  war. 

After  the  luncheon  served  at  midday,  visitors 


and  members  of  the  Ordnance  Association  assembled 
in  front  of  the  service  building  and  a  brief  meet- 
ing was  held.  President  Crowell  of  the  association 
presided  and  introduced  as  first  speaker,  President 
Gary,  who  began  by  graciously  expressing  apprecia- 
tion of  the  members  of  the  institute  for  the  invita- 
tion to  visit  the  proving  ground  and  for  the  splendid 
program  which  was  being  carried  out. 

"The  Army,"  said  Judge  Gary,  "recognizes  the 
importance  of  manufacturers  of  iron  and  steel  in 
time  of  war  and  peace,  for  if  the  Army  is  to  be 
eflicient,  the  industries  are  likewise  important  in 
time  of  peace  to  help  in  developing  means  of  mili- 
tary defense  if  and  when  it  becomes  necessary.  A 
competent  military  force  is  the  first  essential  for 
the  protection  and  preservation  of  our  great  coun- 
try, and  the  iron  and  steel  industry  is  ever  ready 
to  do  its  part  in  strengthening  that  military  force. 
The  Army  is  and  should  be  always  opposed  to  war, 
hut  always  ready  to  fight  if  it  becomes  necessary. 
The  soldiers  most  competent  to  fight  are  those  who 
are  strongest  in  maintaining  peace  but  ready  to  do 


MORE  and  more  the  general  public 
will  give  attention  to  our  steward- 
ship. We  should  not  resent  nor  disre- 
gard honest  or  deserved  criticism.  Even 
though  sometimes,  through  lack  of  in- 
formation or  because  of  vicious  motives, 
there  may  be  unjust  criticism,  if  it  is 
based  on  a  fragment  of  truth  there 
should  be  no  objection  on  our  part. — 
From  President  Gary''s  address. 

their  full  duty  when  the  call  of  their  country  comes. 
"It  is  not  becoming  of  me,"  added  Judge  Gary, 
"to  say  much  about  what  we  of  the  iron  and  steel 
industry  did  during  the  great  war.  But  I  may  say 
that  from  the  time  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  asked  us  to  mobilize  the  in- 
dustry in  the  cause  of  our  country  until  the  last 
gun  was  fired,  we  never  failed  in  doing  our  utmost 
and  we  now  renew  our  pledge  of  allegiance  and  our 
promise  to  serve  our  country  whenever  the  call  may 
come.     At  such  a  time,  we  shall  be  proud  to  follow 
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the  lead  of  such  soldiers  as  we  see  here  today, 
such  gentlemen  of  high  character.  I  can  promise 
that  you  can  depend  upon  members  of  the  American 
Iron  and  Steel  Institute." 

Charles  M.  Schwab  spoke  briefly,  referring  par- 
ticularly to  the  patriotism  of  the  iron  and  steel 
plants,  and  in  conclusion  Major-General  C.  C.  Wil- 
liams, Chief  of  Ordnance,  thanked  the  members  of 
the  institute  for  their  visit  and  for  their  promise 
of  support  of  the  Government. 

The  Institute  Papers 

The  papers  were  of  the  usual  high  order.  At 
the  conclusion  of  his  address,  President  Gary  made 
an  appeal  to  the  members  not  to  leave  the  room. 
He  urged  them  to  stay  and  hear  the  papers  which  he 
said  had  been  prepared  with  great  care  by  able  men 


of  the  inside  history  of  that  great  conflict,  he  re- 
viewed the  war,  the  Peace  Conference  and  present 
conditions  in  a  highly  interesting  and  enlightening 
manner.  In  beginning,  he  paid  a  tribute  to  Mr. 
Schwab,  who  sat  at  his  side,  saying  that  he  knew 
how  much  in  a  financial  way  Mr.  Schwab  would 
have  benefited  by  accepting  an  offer  to  make  war 
supplies  for  enemies  of  the  Allies,  but  that  he  chose 
to  devote  all  his  energies  to  helping  the  cause  of 
those  who  were  fighting  Germany.  Lord  Birken- 
head then  spoke  of  the  attitude  of  the  United  States, 
saying  he  had  no  complaint  to  make  because  this 
country  had  not  entered  into  the  war  at  an  earlier 
date,  as  he  realized  that  it  was  best  for  the  country 
not  to  become  engaged  in  the  war  until  its  action 
was  an  expression  of  "the  whole  national  mind." 
He  believed  that  it  would  have  been  a  tremendous 


The  Price  of  Uiipreparedness 

Before  introducing  Judge  Gary  at  the  meeting  at  Aberdeen,  Bene- 
dict Crowell,  president  of  the  Army  Ordnance  Association,  read  the 
following  statement  : 

"The  Central  Powers  mobilized  22,850,000  men  and  inflicted 
22,090,000  casualties  on  the  troops  of  the  Allied  Powers; 

"The  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  mobilized  42,189,444  mew  and 
inflicted  15,405,000  casualties  on  the  Central  Powers — The  Price  of 
Unpreparedness! 

"It  is  for  us  to  take  action  so  that  the  United  States  will  never 
again  be  unthout  reasonable  preparedness. 

"This  is  the  sole  aim  of  the  Army  Ordnance  Association,  and  we 
invite  you  to  assist  in  the  patriotic  work." 


and  were  worthy  of  attention.  While  he  realized 
that  in  the  past  there  had  been  some  excuse  for 
members  not  remaining  throughout  the  sessions  ow- 
ing to  the  difficulty  of  hearing  some  of  the  authors 
who  read  papers,  this  condition  no  longer  obtained 
on  account  of  the  amplifiers  having  been  installed. 
As  a  result  of  Judge  Gary's  request,  the  attend- 
ance in  the  morning  was  unusually  large,  but  the 
attendance  at  the  afternoon  session  was  about  the 
same  as  in  past  years.  A  paper  by  Col.  T.  C. 
Dickson,  commanding  officer  Watertown  Arsenal,  on 
"X-Ray  Examination  of  Metals,"  attracted  much 
favorable  comment,  especially  on  account  of  the 
very  pleasing  way  in  which  the  subject  was  pre- 
sented. Colonel  Dickson  spoke  extemporaneously 
and  used  many  lantern  slides.  His  address  will  be 
given  more  fully  later.  Chang  Yu  Wang,  the  author 
of  a  paper  on  "The  Economics  of  the  Iron  Industry 
in  China,"  was  unable  to  be  present,  but  his  paper 
was  read.  It  contains  some  original  suggestions 
in  regard  to  methods  of  figuring  prices  of  ore. 

Banquet  Address  of  Earl  of  Birkenhead 

The  banquet  on  Thursday  evening  was  attended 
by  1290  members  and  their  guests.  President  Gary 
presided  and  gave  at  some  length  an  account  of  the 
long  and  eminent  career  of  the  Earl  of  Birkenhead, 
formerly  Lord  High  Chancellor  of  Great  Britain. 
The  earl  is  a  man  of  great  frankness  and  force  of 
character  and  his  address  was  listened  to  with  the 
keenest  interest  and  frequently  applauded.  Speak- 
ing as  one  who  occupied  a  highly  important  position 
as  minister  in  the  English  Government  during  the 
World  War,  and  was  thoroughly  familiar  with  all 


error  had  the  United  States  become  a  belligerent 
before' the  country  was  united  and  enthusiastic  in 
the  cause. 

Lord  Birkenhead  said  that  he  did  not  consider 
it  profitable  to  debate  the  question,  "Who  won  the 
war?"  The  French,  the  Italians,  the  Belgians,  even 
the  New  Zealanders,  might  make  a  very  good  argu- 
ment to  show  that  they  won  the  war,  but  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  the  adhesion  of  the  United 
States  to  the  cause  of  the  Allies  at  the  critical  time 
destroyed  the  morale  of  the  German  nation,  includ- 
ing not  only  the  soldiers  but  the  officers  of  the 
German  Government.  "This,"  he  said,  "was  because 
when  your  men  began  to  come  over,  the  Germans 
slowly  came  to  realize  that  your  infinite  resources 
had  become  available  for  their  enemies.  They  saw 
that  when  the  soldiers  of  the  United  States  came 
in  millions,  there  would  be,  if  necessary,  more 
millions  and  then  more  millions  and  still  more 
millions  to  take  the  places  of  those  who  fell  fighting. 
They  saw  that  to  continue  the  war  was  hopeless." 
The  earl  discussed  the  debt  problem  and  referred 
briefly  to  the  League  of  Nations  and  the  Inter- 
national World  Court,  saying  that  he  was  not  an 
idealist  and  doubted  whether  the  court  or  league 
could  effect  the  results  hoped  for  by  their  advocates. 

Lord  Birkenhead  spoke  at  some  length  of  the 
Peace  Conference  and  said  that  he  appreciated  the 
position  of  the  United  States  in  not  ratifying  the 
treaty,  as  he  believed  that  such  a  course  would  not 
be  in  harmony  with  the  traditions  of  the  country. 
He  said:  "England  reluctantly  adopted  the  proposi- 
tions made  by  the  great  executive  of  your  country 
because  to  infer  that  the  principles  which  he  advo- 
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cated  were  not  those  of  the  country  would  have 
been  to  insult  your  President." 

In  conclusion  the  speaker  made  an  eloquent  ap- 
peal for  united  action  of  English-speaking  nations, 
saying  that  in  such  action  lies  the  hope  of  the 
future  of  civilization. 

Hussein  Alai,  the  Minister  of  Persia  to  the 
United  States,  spoke  at  great  length  in  regard  to 


his  country  and  its  relation  to  the  United  States, 
making  an  appeal  for  American  technical  and  finan- 
cial assistance  for  Persia  in  its  efforts  to  rehabili- 
tate itself. 

In  accordance  with  a  time  honored  custom,  Mr. 
Schwab  was  the  last  speaker.  With  some  new 
stories  and  his  old  earnestness,  he  closed  the  pro- 
gram of  the  evening. 


The  Visit  to  Aherdeei] 


Proving  Ground 


Greatest  Gun  in  United  States  Fires  Shell  Many  Miles — Bombs  Dropped 
from  Airplanes — Demonstration  of  Tanks  and  Tractors 


THE  visit  of  the  members  of  the  American  Iron  and 
Steel  Institute  to  the  Aberdeen  Proving  Ground, 
about  26  miles  from  Baltimore,  was  made  upon  invita- 
tion of  the  Army  Ordnance  Association,  the  trip  being 
by  special  train  after  the  banquet  Thursday  night. 

The  visitors  were  entertained  at  the  service  build- 
ing where  three  meals  were  served,  and  every  detail 
of  the  elaborate  program  was  carefully  planned  and 
skilfully  carried  out  under  the  auspices  of  the  associa- 
tion with  direct  supervision  of  Col.  W.  H. -Tschap- 
patt,  commanding  officer.  The  grounds  are  very  large, 
being  approximately  16  miles  long  and  four  miles  wide, 
and  it  was  necessary  to  go  from  one  part  to  another 
by  train  and  in  automobiles.  The  site  was  selected 
in  1917  and  its  achievements  in  1918  were  of  very  great 
value.  The  first  shot  was  fired  Jan.  2.,  1918,  and  ac- 
tivities were  at  their  height  when  the  armistice  was 
declared  on  the  following  Nov.   11. 

The  members  of  the  institute  first  witnessed  the 
firing  of  one  round  of  the  16-in.  gun,  the  largest  in  the 
United  States.  It  has  a  range  of  28  miles.  After 
hearing  its  mighty  roar  and  inspecting  its  marvellous 
electrical  equipment,  the  members  inspected  a  14-in. 
gun,  the  latest  development  in  "railroad  artillery,"  and 
also  the  largest  which  is  believed  practicable  to 
construct.  This  gun,  which  weights  about  73  tons  and 
has  complete  electrical  as  well  as  hand  control,  fired 
one  shell.  The  visitors  next  had  their  attention  called 
to  the  armor  plate  which  had  been  penetrated  by  an 
armor  piercing  projectile.  They  then  witnessed  the 
firing  of  the  8-in.  howitzer,  the  3-in.  anti-aircraft  gun, 
the  dropping  of  the  demolition  bombs,  the  destroying 
of  balloons  by  aircraft  guns  and  the  demonstration  of 
movements  of  tanks  and  tractors. 

An  historical  exhibit  of  field  pieces  which  had  been 
used  in  the  United  States  Army  from  the  time  of  the 
flintlock  of  1776  down  to  the  World  War  was  inspected 
with  keen  interest.     The   exhibit  was  assembled  from 


different  parts  of  the  United  States  by  Captain  L.  M. 
Bricker,  after  much  study  of  the  history  of  guns. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  came  the  demonstration  by 
the  battery  of  the  Sixth  Field  Artillery,  which  fired 
shrapnel  at  fixed  targets  and  put  up  a  smoke  barrage. 

The  visit  to  the  museum  was  one  of  the  most  in- 
structive features  of  the  day.  One  feature  of  this 
museum  consists  of  machine  shops  which  were  mounted 
for  service  in  the  war  and  actually  rendered  very  im- 
portant services.  Similarly  mounted  shops  are  now  in 
use  in  the  Army. 

The  Display  of  Tanks  and  Tractors 

The  display  of  tanks  and  tractors  indicated  not 
only  the  kind  of  activity  carried  on  during  the  war 
but  also  the  developments  which  have  been  recorded 
since  the  armistice.  The  tanks  and  tractors  dashed 
or  lumbered  about  the  big  rough  field  in  an  amazing 
way,  showing  how  obstructions  which  could  not  possibly 
be  overcome  by  ordinary  automobiles  were  matters  of 
no  importance  to  these  implements  of  war.  An  ex- 
tremely interesting  model  was  the  medium  tank  of 
1921,  a  post-war  development  by  the  War  Department 
embodying  the  ideas  on  tank  design  as  determined  by 
the  war.  This  medium  weight  tank  has  the  armor 
and  armament  of  the  large  tanks  combined  with  the 
mobility  of  the  light  tanks,  in  addition  to  speed  greatly 
increased  over  that  of  either  of  the  wartime  light  or 
heavy  tanks.  The  maximum  thickness  of  the  armor  is 
1  in.  on  front  and  turret,  the  other  armor  heing  %  to 
4  in.  thick.  The  tank  is  equipped  with  a  Liberty  engine. 
A  radio-directed  6-ton  tank  which  was  developed 
during  the  war  and  extensively  used  was  operated  with 
commands  from  a  radio  station  on  "the  main  front." 
A  2%-ton  tractor,  model  1908,  equipped  with  a  Cadillac 
touring  car  engine  and  having  a  road  speed  of  15  miles 
per  hour,  attracted  much  attention  as  it  dashed  around 
among  the  tractors  and  tanks  of  slower  movement. 


Events  of  the  Day  at  Aberdeen 


One  Round  with  16-m.  Gi<?i  on  Barbette  Carriage. 
One  Round  with  14-in.  Gun  on  Army  Railroad  Mount, 

Model  1920. 
Firings  of  S-in.  Howitzer,  Model  1920,  with  Split  Trail 

and  l55-inm.   Gun  on  Self-propelled  Mount,  Mark  IX. 
Firings  with  S-in.  Antiaircraft  Gun,  Model  1918. 
Firings  at   Two  Balloons  by  Aircraft  Machine  Guns. 
Dropped  Two  QOO-lb.  Demolition  Bombs. 
Small  arms  and  Infantry  weapons,  including  the  various 

aircraft  and  infantry  armament.     Certain  types  of 

guns  and  material  demonstrated. 
Many  rmunds  fired  at  night,  bringing  down  balloons — 

Searchlights  used. 


Tanks 

Medium  tank,  model  1921;  medium  tank,  model 
1922;  Mark  VIII  tank  with  stroboscope;  radio-directed 
6-ton  tank. 

Tractors 

Two  and  a  half  ton,  model  1920,  towing  75-mm.  gun, 
model  1897,  and  limber;  2y2-ton  tractor,  model  1918; 
2%-ton  tractor,  model  1918,  with  increased  cooling 
system,  including  coils  for  cooling  crank  case  oil; 
2 1/2 -ton  tractor,  model  1918,  with  Liberty  truck  engine; 
best  "30"  towing  4.7-in.  gun,  model  1906;  Holt  T-S.") 
towing  %-ton  trailer;  Pavesi  (Italian)  towing  3-ton 
trailer;  Pordson  tractor  with  Hadfield-Penfield  adapter 
towing  cargo  carts,  model  1923;  Fordson  tractor  with 
standard  wheels  towing  cargo  carts,  model  1923;  5-ton 
artillery  tractor  towing  155-mm.  howitzer  and  limber; 
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10-ton  artillery  tractor  towing  155  mm.  G.  P.  F. ;  Topp- 
Stewart  tractor  towing  3-ton  convertible  wheel  and 
track-laying  trailer. 

Motor    Carriages 

Seventy-five-mm.  gun  motor  carriage;  155-mm.  gun 
motor  carriage,  model  1921 ;  155-mm.  gun  motor  car- 
riage,  model    1920    (Christie)  ;    motor    carriage,    Mark- 


Ill,  for  240-mm.  howitzer;  240-mm.  howitzer  motor  car- 
riage (St.  Chamond),  Mark  IV  and  IVA. 

Cross-Country   Trucks 

Six-wheeled  Militor  truck  (with  Chase  type  track)  ; 
Dodge  truck  with  Chase  track;  Nash  with  caterpillar 
adapters;  Mark  VII  tractor  caisson;  roadless  Mack 
truck;  Christie  Mack  truck;  cargo  cart,  model  1923. 


Mobilizing  Industries  in  Preparedness  Program 

Army    Ordnance    Association    Meeting — Assistant    Secretan     of 

War  Davis  Tells  of  Plans  for  Allocating  Plants 

Throughout  the  Country 


A  BUSINESS  meeting  of  the  Army  OrdnanceAssocia- 
-^  tion  was  held  in  the  Administration  Building  at 
five  o'clock,  presided  over  by  its  president,  Benedict 
Crowell,  formerly  Assistant  Secretary  of  War.  The 
objects  of  the  association  were  explained  and  a  num- 
ber of  new  members  were  added  to  the  roll. 

Finally,  as  last  number  on  the  program,  came  the 
night  firing  on  the  main  fi-ont.  Many  balloons  were 
sent  up,  located  by  searchlights  and  promptly  brought 
to  earth,  thrilling  the  spectators  and  bringing  forth 
many  outbursts  of  applause. 

Assistant  Secretary  of  War  Dwight  Davis  stated 
that  an  Army  and  Navy  Board  is  in  existence  for 
allocating  plants  as  between  the  Army  and  Navy  and 
that  his  office  has  allocated  some  3000  industrial  plants 
to  particular  supply  branches  which,  in  turn,  have 
allocated  them  to  various  districts.  This  statement 
was  given  as  one  of  the  many  efforts  being  made  in 
connection  with  plans  for  industrial  preparedness  in 
which  the  iron  and  steel'  industry  essentially  is  a 
dominating  element.  Proper  control  records  for  the 
purpose  of  coordinating  procurement  are  being  worked 
out,  the  assistant  secretary  said. 

"But,  above  all,  efficient  personnel  to  carry  out 
the  plans  is  an  absolute  necessity,"  he  said.  "Each 
chief  of  a  supply  branch  and  the  staff  of  the  assistant 
secretary  will  need  many  men  of  ability,  well  trained 
through  either  Army  schools  or  industrial  experience, 
or,  much  better,  through  both  to  accomplish  the  desired 
objective  satisfactorily.  The  Army  is  concentrating 
on  a  schooling  system  to  train  its  supply  officers  in 
the  war  plans  and  in  the  proposed  methods  of  execut- 
ing them,  but  the  regular  officers  can  man  only  a  small 
part  of  the  organization  in  time  of  war.  Business 
men,  engineers,  reserve  officers,  in  fact,  just  such  men 
as  you  gentlemen  of  this  institute  *  *  *  ^m 
have  to  do  the  bulk.  I  sincerely  hope,  therefore,  that 
you  will  keep  up  your   interest  in  the  great  problem 


of  preparing  the  country  industrially  for  a  maximum 
war  effort  because  upon  its  sound  solution  may  depend 
the  saving  of  billions  of  dollars,  thousands  of  human 
lives,  and  the  economic  welfare  of  the  entire  nation." 

The  assistant  secretary  divided  the  problem  of 
industrial  mobilization  into  three  main  questions: 
"What  iTjust  we  procure?"  "Where  can  we  procure?" 
and  "How  will  we  procure?"  Answering  the  first 
question,  he  said  that  the  seven  supply  branches  into 
which  the  Army  is  divided  have  practically  completed 
the  calculations  of  the  requirements  by  months,  amount- 
ing to  some  23,000  major  and  700,000  total  items. 

"If  from  these  we  subtract  our  reserves,  we  defin- 
itely define  our  quantity  procurement  program  and  this 
can  be  worked  out  to  develop  in  turn  the  quantities 
of  steel,  copper,  nitrates,  powder,  explosives,  etc.,  re- 
quired,"  said  the  speaker. 

The  answer  to  the  second  question  was  said  to  be 
dependent  upon  the  ability  of  the  country  to  produce. 
It  was  declared  that  it  is  the  desire  of  the  War  De- 
partment to  spread  the  industrial  load  throughout  the 
country  on  the  basis  of  the  country's  industrial  capabili- 
ties. With  this  view  in  mind,  the  country  has  been 
divided  into  districts  and  each  chief  of  a  supply  branch 
is  endeavoring  now  to  ascertain  through  his  chief  of 
district  the  ability  of  that  district  to  help  him  solve 
his  war  problem.  The  answer  to  the  "How  will  we 
procure"  was  said  to  involve  among  many  other  ques- 
tions the  matter  of  standardized  war  contract  forms, 
and  the  assistant  secretary  said  these  are  being  worked 
out  on  the  basis  of  World  War  experience  after  con- 
sultation with  hundreds  of  business  men.  A  sound 
and  expeditious  scheme  for  payments,  it  was  asserted, 
is  likewise  being  studied.  Plans  also  were  said  to  be 
given  study  to  avoid  conflicts  between  branches  of  the 
Army  and  between  departments  of  the  Government  as 
to  use  of  specific  plants,  and  as  to  priorities  in  raw 
materials,  power,  labor,  transportation,  etc. 


President  Gary  Tells  of  Abolishing  the  Long  Day 

Congratulates     Institute     on     the     Change — Praises     President 
Coolidge — Is  Mildly  Optimistic  as  to  Business  Conditions 


PRESIDENT  GARY  devoted  a  large  part  of  his  ad- 
-«-  dress  to  a  history  of  the  abolishing  of  the  twelve- 
hour  day  in  the  iron  and  steel  industry.  He  then  made 
some  general  observations  in  regard  to  business  policies 
and  principles,  saying  that  honest  or  deserved  criticism 
should  not  be  resented  or  disregarded,  but  that  business 
should  be  so  conducted  that  there  could  be  no  just 
cause  for  reproach.  He  then  touched  briefly  on  the 
troubled  conditions  in  Europe,  referred  with  much  feel- 
ing to  the  death  of  President  Harding  and  spoke  in 
terms  of  high  praise  of  President  Coolidge,  quoting 
from  the  words  of  the  new  President  uttered  in  past 
years,  particularly  those  relating  to  the  enforcement 
of  the  law,  to  protecting  the  rights  of  the  weak  and  to 


every    man   doing    his    part.     In    opening.  Judge  Gary 
said : 

"Hearty  congratulations  are  extended  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute  upon 
the  abolition  of  the  twelve-hour  day  in  the  iron  and  steel 
industry  of  the  United  States  of  America!  Long  years 
ago,  before  most  of  the  business  organizations  repre- 
sented here  today  were  created,  the  twelve-hour  work- 
ing day  became  established.  To  quote  the  words  of  Mr. 
Smith,  an  intelligent,  fair-minded  workman  connected 
with  the  American  Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Co.,  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation, 
held  in  April,  1914:  'The  employer  never  established 
the  twelve-hour  day.     Every  working  man  who  helped 
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to  luiilil  up  thf  iron  business  helped  to  establish  it,  anil 
the  refusal  in  many  cases  to  grant  the  twelve-hour  day 
would  have  been  a  sufficient  cause  for  a  walk-out  many 
a  time.'  The  hours  on  duty  were  long,  though  the  hard 
work  was  largely  done  by  machinery,  more  and  more 
so  as  improvements  were  installed ;  the  compensation 
per  day  was  comparatively  large  and  the  workmen, 
as  a  rule,  insisted  upon  a  continuance  of  the  practice. 
Because  a  committee,  appointed  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Steel  Corporation  in  1911  and  headed  by  the  late  Stuy- 
vesant  Fish,  recommended  elimination  of  the  twelve- 
hour  day  at  its  plants,  provided  the  iron  and  steel 
industry  generally  would  do  likewise,  the  corporation 
actively  and  persistently  took  steps  to  carry  into 
practical  effect  the  recommendation  referred  to.  The 
records  of  these  efforts  are  preserved  and  are  clear. 

/T  may  be  assumed  that  President 
Coolidge  will  be  governed  by  the 
same  motives  as  those  uhivh  have  actu- 
ated an  honorable  and  useful  life.  Con- 
setjiienlly  the  prosperity  of  this  country 
will  apparently  have  cordial,  appropri- 
ate and  effective  assistance  from  the  na- 
tional Government,  limited  only  by  es- 
tablished rules  and  principles  ami  the 
general  welfare  of  all  the  people. — 
From  President  Gary^s  address. 

Considerable  and  increasing,  though  not  satisfactory, 
success  resulted,  until  the  terrible  World  War  was  pre- 
cipitated, when  larger  and  still  larger  demand  for  steel 
to  supply  war  necessities,  first  for  foreign  nations  and 
later  for  our  own  country,  compelled  the  utilization  by 
manufacturers  of  every  facility  available  for  largest 
production.  In  the  dark  days  of  military  conflict,  no 
one  in  this  country  objected  to  twelve  hours'  work  per 
day.  The  year  after  the  arfnistice,  for  the  first  time, 
so  far  as  your  president  recollects,  gentlemen  claiming 
to  represent  workmen  demanded  with  many  other 
things  abolition  of  the  twelve-hour  day  by  the  steel 
industry.  This  demand  soon  after  became  a  slogan, 
used  largely  by  gentlemen  not  in  any  way  directly 
connected  with  manufacturing  or  with  manual  labor, 
but  many  of  whom  probably  were  influenced  by  good 
motives.  The  campaign  that  followed,  the  sometimes 
inaccurate  representations  and  unjust  accusations  that 
were  made,  need  not  be  mentioned,  nor  even  remembered 
by  those  who  suffered  from  unwarranted  attack.  We 
were  helpless,  for  there  was  legitimately  involved  the 
question  of  propriety  and  desirability  of  continuing  the 
twelve-hour  day,  and  we  were  unwilling  to  do  or  say 
anything  which  could  be  construed  as  a  defense  of 
the  twelve-hour  day,  which  in  our  deliberations  we  had 
already  admitted  must  be  abrogated  when  and  as  cir- 
cumstances should  permit. 

"From  the  date  of  the  Fish  report  there  has  never 
been  a  statement  by  a  prominent  steel  manufacturer 
in  favor  of  the  permanent  continuance  of  the  twelve- 
hour  day  in  the  steel  industry,  nor  against  its  abolition 
whenever   practicable. 

"Finally  came  the  friendly  words  from  that  grand 
and  good  man  who  occupied  the  highest  position  in  the 
greatest  of  all  nations,  the  President  of  our  own  be- 
loved country.  They  are  of  record  and  are  worth  re- 
peating: 'I  know  I  need  not  tell  you  that  I  am  utterly 
without  disposition  to  meddle  in  affairs  which  are  of 
no  official  concern  to  me.  The  story  comes  to  me  that 
you  are  contemplating  the  discontinuance  of  the  twelve- 
hour  day  in  the  steel  plants.  I  would  be  perfectly  will- 
ing, if  it  seems  desirable,  to  lend  any  consistent 
assistance  in  securing  the  acceptance  of  the  principle 
in  other  large  establishments.  I  am  only  writing  to 
commend    and   tender   any    prudent    assistance    if   you 


really  have  this  plan  in  mind  and  you  think  it  desirable 
to  have  anything  like  a  concerted  effort  in  the  direction 
of  this  important  change.'  Then  followed  the  dinner 
at  the  White  House,  attended  by  over  40  representative 
members  of  the  iron  and  steel  industry.  Full  report 
of  this  meeting  was  made  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
institute.  May  2G,  1922.  It  was  then  .said  and  published: 
'The  President  frankly  told  all  of  us  what  was  in  his 
mind.  He  said :  "I  declare  I  have  no  intention  of  inter- 
meddling or  interrupting  and,  least  of  all,  of  injuring 
the  iron  and  steel  industry.  I  think  there  is  a  well- 
defined  and  perhaps  a  growing  sentiment  throughout 
the  country  against  the  twelve-hour  day  and  in  favor 
of  its  abolishment.  It  seems  clear  that  this  cannot  be 
done  successfully  except  by  the  concerted  disposition 
and  action  of  the  industry.  I  think  if  we  can  con- 
sistently get  rid  of  the  twelve-hour  day,  it  ought  to  be 
done,  and  that  is  as  far  as  I  go.  If  I  can  be  of  benefit 
it  would  be  very  agreeable  to  me."  '  We  told  the  Presi- 
dent frankly  all  the  facts,  our  difficulties  and  our 
.desires.  Then  the  president  of  the  institute,  at  the 
White  House,  and  at  President  Harding's  request,  dic- 
tated  a  statement  of  the   meeting  for   publication. 

"We  pledged  our  cooperation  with  the  President  in 
the  effort  to  eliminate  the  twelve-hour  day  in  our  in- 
dustry so  soon  as  it  should  be  practicable. 

"Gentlemen,  that  pledge  has  never  been  violated  nor 
neglected  nor  its  fulfillment  unnecessarily  postponed. 
Everyone  familiar  with  all  the  facts  will  testify  to  the 
good  faith  and  earnest  endeavor  of  the  industry. 

"Now  that  you  have  concertedly,  with  practical 
unanimity  and  with  most  remarkable  promptness, 
relegated  to  the  past  a  practice  you  did  not 
inaugurate,  but  have  been  willing  to  recognize  as  un- 
desirable, you  are  entitled  to  praise  for  having  risen 
to  a  great  occasion  involving,  as  we  believe,  no  question 
of  morals,  but  one  that  became  a  matter  of  public 
interest   and   concern. 

"Except  for  a  moderate  recession  in  the  volume  of 
our  business,  which  at  the  psychological  moment  re- 
leased a  large  number  of  workmen,  the  change  could 
not    have    been    consummated    without    further    delay. 


rE  shall  probably  he  censured  unduly 
and  subjected  to  misrepresentation, 
as  we  sometimes  have  been  in  the  past. 
We  may  be  attacked  by  those  who  are 
vicious  and  unworthy,  those  whose  mo- 
tives are  selfish  or  corrupt.  In  the 
main,  however,  it  is  probable  sooner  or 
later  we  shall  receive  our  just  deserts, 
either  because  claims  against  us  are 
justified  or  because,  if  not,  the  public 
will  understand  and  properly  decide. — 
From  President  Gary''s  address. 

"In  bringing  about  this  change  we  have  met  many 
obstacles,  some  very  difficult.  The  full  facts  are  not 
generally  known.  It  is  not  necessary  nor  would  it  be 
useful  to  relate  them  at  this  time.  We  have  been 
striving  for  the  accomplishment  of  a  change  in  business 
that  would  meet  the  demands  of  a  sentiment,  which  was 
not  one-sided  or  uncontroverted,  as  witnessed  by 
volumes  of  letters  we  have  received;  and  we  are  pleased 
and  satisfied. 

"The  outstanding  factor  which  brought  about  the 
necessary  concert  of  action,  at  the  time  it  was  secured, 
was  the  good-natured,  positive  influence  of  the  Presi- 
dent, who  comprehended  our  difficulties,  and,  though 
he  hesitated  to  interfere,  strongly  urged  a  change  in 
hours  simply  because  he  deemed  it  a  matter  of  duty. 
His  manner  and  method  convinced  everyone  familiar 
with  the  facts  of  his  sincerity  and  friendship.  He  was 
strong   because   he   believed   he   was   right.      He   made. 
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friends,  not  enemies.     We  are  glad  that  we  gave  heed 
to  his  advice  and  reciprocated  his  friendship,  and  that 
he   was   aware   of   this   before   his   untimely   and   uni- 
versally lamented  departure  for  a  better  world." 
The  Administration  and  Business 

In  conclusion,  President  Gary  said: 

"What  is  the  disposition  of  the  President  concerning 
the  affairs  of  the  country?  This  is  shown  by  a  state- 
ment recently  made  by  one  occupying  a  prominent 
official  position  as  follows:  'It  is  very  evidently  the 
aim  and  effort  of  the  Administration  to  encourage  in 
every  way  policies  in  both  business  and  politics  which 
will  tend  to  the  elimination  of  agitation.  The  very 
evident  desire  in  all  governmental  quarters  is  to  extend 
the  fullest  assistance  to  the  constructive  forces  of  the 
country.  The  removal  of  elements  of  uncertainty  and 
of  misgivings,  and  the  stabilization  of  business  condi- 
tions, are  a  constant  aim,  and  the  feeling  among  those 

THERE  will  be  temporary  interrup- 
tions, recessions,  and  there  will  be 
fluctuations,  but  the  man  of  business 
courage,  with  a  reasonably  clear  vision 
of  the  long  future,  pays  little  attention 
to  temporary  hesitation  in  business 
progress.  He  knows  that  the  current 
of  prosperity  in  the  United  States  is  so 
strong  that  even  though  it  may  be  oc- 
casionally modified  by  unnatural  or  un- 
reasonable obstructions,  this  will  result 
in  accumulation  of  volume  and  force 
tchich  will  soon  be  overwhelming  and 
stronger  than  ever  before. — From 
President  Gary's  address. 

most  familiar  with  the  reflections  of  the  business 
situation  is  that  substantial  progress  is  being  made 
along  these  lines.' 

"It  is  also  important  to  know  the  opinion  of  the 
Administration  concerning  the  present  trend  of  busi- 
ness. This  likewise  was  referred  to  by  the  same 
authority  already  mentioned,  as  follows:  'The  impres- 
sion in  Washington  seems  to  be  that  industry  through- 
out the  country  is  proceeding  ona  conimendably  con- 
servative basis,  with  avoidance,  so  far  as  possible,  of 
unnecessary  advances  in  prices,  or  avoidable  expansions 
which  would  engender  keen  competition  for  labor.  With 
a  continuance  of  this  general  attitude,  it  is  felt  that 
business  should  continue  generally  good  for  the  re- 
mainder of  this  year.  While  there  is  reticence  about 
making  prophecies  for  the  future,  the  general  opinion 
seems  to  be  that  if  this  attitude  continues  there  can  be 
reasonable  assurance  of  a  projection  of  generally  satis- 
factory business  conditions  at  least  well  into  next  year." 


It  is  believed  these  statements  represent  the  mind  of 
President  Coolidge. 

"From  these  quotations  and  observations,  the  busi- 
ness men  of  this  country  may  form  an  intelligent 
opinion  as  to  what  may  be  expected  from  the  govern- 
mental administration  concerning  matters  which  at  this 
time  are  of  vital  importance. 

"If  the  business  men  will  do  their  part  and  co- 
operate with  the  President  and  his  assistants  in  con- 
ducting their  aifairs  in  conformity  with  the  high  ideals 
which  we  believe  actuate  the  President  in  the  perform- 
ance of  his  duties  as  the  chief  executive,  there  is  no 
reason  to  fear  there  will  be  a  serious  financial  or 
commercial  disturbance  or  depression  during  the  next 
few  months. 

"There  are,  as  always,  some  hindrances  to  the 
natural  progress  and  prosperity  in  the  United  States. 
Those  patent  tu  everyone  are  the  turbulent  conditions 
in  other  countries,  already  alluded  to;  the  unreason- 
ably high  and  burdensome  taxes,  national,  State  and 
municipal;  the  high  costs  of  production,  in  some  lines 
unconscionable;  and  the  high  costs  of  living,  measur- 
ably, though  not  altogether,  brought  about  by  those  who 
complain  the  most. 

"But  there  are  many  reasons  for  confidence  in  the 
economic  future  in  this  country,  outside  of  those  which 
are  basic  and  permanent,  including  our  enormous 
wealth  and  immense  yearly  income,  which  increases  as 
the  years  go  by. 

"For  the  calendar  year  the  iron  and  steel  industry 
will  show  considerable  profit,  though  not  as  much  as  the 
capital  invested  should  produce.  The  new  orders  are 
not  up  to  productive  capacity,  but  together  with  those 
heretofore  accumulated,  have  resulted  in  large  ship- 
ments. In  some  lines  the  demand  for  immediate  con- 
sumption has  been,  and  still  is,  in  excess  of  the  ability 
to  supply. 

"It  may  be  stated  with  confidence  that  the  outlook 
is  good.  Inquiries  for  iron  and  steel  are  unusually 
large,  many  of  them  urgent.  Purchases  for  railroad 
and  general  building  purposes,  for  oil  development  and 
production,  for  canning  purposes,  for  the  automobile 
trade  and  many  other  lines  are  now  very  large  as  a 
total  and  from  appearances  may  be  expected  to  increase 
materially  in  volume  during  the  next  six  months,  unless 
something  unforeseen  shall  be  precipitated. 

"The  actual  purchasing  necessities  of  our  com- 
modities are  very  great  at  present,  and  there  is  plenty 
of  money  to  pay  for  whatever  is  needed.  It  is  up  to 
business  management  in  every  line  to  take  advantage 
of  the  opportunities  offered.  Let  us  have  faith  in  the 
future  and  do  our  part,  proceeding  always  with  good 
judgment,  prudence  and  within  the  limits  of  our  re- 
sources, but  steadily  forward  toward  the  goal  of  the 
prosperity  which  we  know  is  ahead  and  will  be  greater 
than  ever  before." 


Professor  Pupin's  Tribute  to  Henry  Marion  Howe 

Memorial  Services  Held  at  Cathedral  of  St.  John  the  Divine  Attended 
by  Members  of  Two  Institutes  and  College  Professors 


MEMORIAL  services  to  Henry  Marion  Howe,  hon- 
orary member  of  the  American  Iron  and.  Steel 
Institute,  and  eminent  metallurgist,  were  held  at  the 
Cathedral  of  St.  John  the  Divine,  Thur.sday  afternoon, 
Oct.  2.'5.  The  attendance  included  members  of  the 
American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute  and  members  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  American  Institute  of  Mining 
and  Metallurgical  Engineers,  of  which  Dr.  Howe  was 
a  past  president.  Others  in  the  congregation  were 
Dean  George  B.  Pegram  and  the  faculty  of  the  school 
of  mines,  engineering  and  chemistry  of  Columbia 
University,  where,  as  professor  of  metallurgy.  Dr. 
Howe  won  worldwide  fame,  and  also  a  representation 


from  the  engineering  faculty  of  New  York  University. 

The  service  was  conducted  by  the  Rev.  Henry  P. 
Veazie,  precentor  of  the  Cathedral.  A  special  memorial 
anthem  was  sung  by  the  full  cathedral  choir.  Dean 
Howard  C.  Robbins  and  other  church  dignitaries  par- 
ticipated. 

Michael  I.  Pupin,  noted  inventor  and  professor  of 
electro-mechanics  in  Columbia,  delivered  the  address, 
eulogizing  Dr.  Howe  as  one  whose  mental  and  spiritual 
attitude  "put  him  in  the  rank  of  those  great  minds 
and  souls  which  have  made  history  by  leading  the 
intellectual  and  spiritual  progress  of  man  from  chaos 
to  cosmos."    Professor  Pupin  said: 
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•'Thf  ancicMit  anil  vi'iRTublf  lusIdih  of  .shuwiiiK  il-v- 
eience  to  the  blessfd  momory  of  a  i)iecious  lite  has 
more  than  ordinary  significance  when  that  life  repre- 
sents one  of  the  ^ruiding  lights  in  the  history  of  hu- 
manity. Such  a  light  was  the  life  of  Henry  Marion 
Howe.  Those  who  know  him  by  his  scientific  achieve- 
ments know  that  his  life  is  a  shining  light  in  the  his- 
tory of  science;  those  who  had  the  good  fortune  to 
know  him  personally  always  felt  that  his  great  scien- 
tific achievements  were  the  crowning  result  of  splendid 
efforts  of  a  superior  mind  guided  by  the  light  of  a  gen- 
erous heart  and  a  pious  soul.  What  his  work  means  to 
science  is  recox'ded  and  known  to  all  who  treasure  that 
knowledge;  it  is  a  record  which  will  not  be  forgotten  as 
long   as   the   science   of   metallurgy   has   any   meaning. 

"But  the  spiritual  influence  of  the  life  of  Henry 
Marion  Howe  is  known  only  to  those  who  had  the  good 
fortune  to  know  him  personally.  I  am  one  of  these 
fortunates,  and  this  memorial  service  offers  me  the 
rare  privilege  to  refer  briefly  to  a  phase  of  that  in- 
fluence which  was  known  to  me.  Twenty-five  years 
ago  I  became  greatly  interested  in  the  magnetic  prop- 
erties of  steel.  I  consulted  Professor  Howe,  who  was 
then  my  colleague  at  Columbia  University.  One  day  1 
said  to  him:  'If  iron  did  not  have  the  small  mag-netic 
permeability  at  low  magnetization  that  it  has  all  my 
efforts  in  theory  and  experiment  in  the  domain  of  elec- 
trical power  transmission  problems  would  have  no  tech- 
nical value.'  And  then  I  added:  'It  looks  as  if  the 
good  Lord  had  endowed  iron  with  that  remarkable 
property,  in  order  to  give  a  chance  to  a  poor  fellow 
like  me.'  Howe  looked  at  me  with  his  wonderfully 
luminous  eyes  and  said:  'Yes,  the  good  Lord  endows 
all  things  with  remarkable  properties,  apparently  for 
no  other  purpose  than  to  give  us  poor  mortals  a  chance.' 
I  saw  in  these  words  a  simple  statement  of  the  re- 
ligious creed  of  a  great  but  very  humble  and  pious  sci- 
entist, to  whom  science  meant  a  search  for  and  a  study 
of  the  remarkable  properties  of  things  which  God  cre- 
ated, and  the  knowledge  of  which  gives  us  poor  mor- 
tals a  chance.  This  creed  reminded  me  often  of  the 
scriptural  words: 

Speak  to  the  earth  and   the  earth  shall  teach  thee  ! 

Learn  the  truth  and  the  truth  shall  make  thee  free. 
"Howe  always  spoke  to  the  earth,  in  order  to  learn 
from  it  the  remarkable  properties  of  its  things,  and 
when  he  had  learned  the  lesson  of  this  great  teacher 
he  was  certain  that  he  had  gained  knowledge  which 
gives  us  poor  mortals  a  chance,  because  it  is  the  knowl- 
edge of  truth  which  makes  us  free.  Yes,  Howe,  I  am 
sure,  always  considered  the  remarkable  properties  of 
things  as  God's  messages,  the  deciphering  of  which 
supplies  us  mortals  with  morsels  of  the  eternal  truth, 
and  he  firmly  believed  that  he  who  is  blessed  with  many 
morsels  of  the  eternal  truth  is  truly  rich  and  prosper- 
ous: rich  in  wisdom  and  prosperous  in  things  which  feed 
the  spirit  and  make  it  grow.  No  man  was  ever  more 
loyal  to  his  mission  of  deciphering  the  messages  of  God 
and  no  man  was  ever  more  eager  to  struggle  for  the 
physical,  intellectual  and  spiritual  freedom  of  mankind 
by  feeding  the  spirit  of  man  with  morsels  of  God's  eter- 
nal truth  than  was  Henry  Marion  Howe. 

"I  quote  now  from  a  letter  of  Professor  Sauveur, 
published  six  years  ago,  when  the  John  Fritz  medal 
was  conferred  upon  Howe.     The  letter  says: 

Howe     has     rendered     to     metallurgists    an     in- 
estimable   service  ;    and    he    alone    could    render    it. 
Where  mo.st  of  us  coulil  st-e  only  chaos  and  obscur- 
ity,   he    is    able    to    brin^'     order.     .      .      .     This.     I 
think,    is  his  greatest   achievement — the  marvellous 
coordination  which  he  has  brought  into  the  science 
of  metallography  through   his  genius  and  his  labor, 
tremendous  in  quamity,   marvellous  in  lucidity. 
"The   truth   of  these   words   never  struck  me   more 
forcibly  than  during  the  last  five  years  of  Howe's  life. 
He  was  then   an  honorary   chairman  of   the  engineer- 
ing division  of  the  National  Research  Council  in  Wash- 
ington.    I   watched   his   activity   and    marveled   at   his 
power  of  coordination.     No   other  human  power  is  as 
godlike  as  this  power.     It  is  the  fundamental  guide  of 
the  destiny  of  the  world. 

"The  Greeks  of  old  believed  that  the  world  pro- 
gressed from  chaos  to  cosmos,  from  disorder  to  law  and 
order.     The  book  of  Genesis  supports  that  ancient  be- 


lief, and  modern  science  shows  that  all  terrestrial 
organisms  are  endowed  with  a  power  of  coordination 
which  transforms  the  non-coordinated  forms  of  energy 
radiated  to  us  by  the  sun  into  coordinated  forms  and 
thus  supplies  a  sustenance  for  all  organic  life  on  the 
earth.     Cosmic  energy  moves  from  chaos  to  cosmos. 

"Remember  that  the  showers  which  water  the  for- 
ests, the  fields  and  the  meadows;  that  the  gay  blossoms 
of  the  promising  spring,  and  the  mellow  fruit  of  the 
golden  summer  season  derive  their  stimuli  of  activity 
and  life  from  the  coordination  of  the  energy  conveyed 
to  them  by  the  radio  messages  which  are  broadcasted 
by  myriads  and  myriads  of  atoms  in  the  white  hot  sun, 
each  atom  indifferent  to  the  activity  of  every  other 
atom.  This  absence  of  coordination  between  the  activ- 
ities of  the  atoms  creates  a  chaos  and  these  chaotic 
messages  would  have  no  meaning  and  would  be  lost 
forever,  so  far  as  our  terrestrial  world  is  concerned,  if 
the  terrestrial  organisms  were  not  provided  with  re- 
ceiving instrumentalities  which  are  tuned  to  the  wave 
lengths  of  the  messages  intended  for  them.  The  power 
of  coordination  inherent  in  our  terrestrial  organisms 
and  which  helps  the  world  to  rise  from  chaos  to  cosmos 
is,  therefore,  based  upon  the  beautiful  laws  of  reso- 
nance and  harmony. 

"When  we  pass  from  the  physical  to  the  intel- 
lectual and  spiritual  world,  we  find  there  also  a  move- 
ment from  chaos  to  cosmos,  from  disorder  to  coordina- 
tion. This,  as  Professor  Sauveur  points  out,  is  beauti- 
fully illustrated  in  the  scientific  life  work  of  Henry 
Marion  Howe.  There  must  be  also  a  power  which  coor- 
dinates the  non-coordinated  mental  and  spiritual  ener- 
gies in  the  messages  conveyed  to  our  minds  and  our 
souls  by  the  thoughts  and  sentiments  of  other  minds 
and  souls.  Why  should  we  not  believe  that  this 
power  of  coordination  is  also  based  upon  resonance 
and  harmony  ?  Those  who  had  the  good  fortune  to  know 
Howe  personally  feel,  I  am  sure,  just  as  I  do,  that  his 
mental  and  spiritual  attitude  was  that  of  resonance 
and  harmony  with  his  Creator  and  with  the  best  thoughts 
of  his  fellowmen.  That  puts  him  in  the  rank  of  those 
great  men  who  made  history  by  leading  the  intellectual 
and  spiritual  progress  of  man  from  chaos  to  cosmos. 
I  firmly  believe  that  the  coordinating  power  of  these 
men  was  derived  from  being  in  tune  with  messages 
which  are  broadcasted  from  that  great  station  which  is 
the  fountain  of  the  eternal  truth.  When  Newton  coor- 
dinated the  scientific  achievements  of  his  predecessors 
of  many  centuries  before  him  and  out  of  the  chaos 
of  known  but  apparently  unrelated  facts  and  principles 
he  created  the  cosmos,  the  beautiful  harmony  of  law 
and  order  of  modern  dynamics,  he  certainly  was  in  tunc 
with  the  messages  conveyed  to  him  by  many  minds  of 
many  centuries.  One  cannot  contemplate  this  won- 
derful science  without  recognizing  that  there  was  a 
superhuman,  a  divine  element  of  harmony  in  New- 
ton's power  of  coordination. 

"When  Moses  coordinated  the  moral  and  ethical  ex- 
perience of  many,  many  centuries  and  formulated  the 
ten  commandments  the  work  was  so  wonderful  that  the 
world  believed  it  to  be  due  to  direct  inspiration,  a  highly 
resonant  message  from  heaven.  When  the  vague 
moral  principles  of  the  many  creeds  and  civilizations 
were  coordinated  and  slimmed  up  in  the  words  of  a 
single  sentence,  'Love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself,'  the 
Christian  world  recognized  in  it  a  transcendental  power 
of  coordination,  a  heavenly  harmony,  which  cannot  be- 
long to  any  mortal  man,  and  hence  our  firm  Christian 
belief  that  its  possessor,  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  is  the 
son  of  God.  The  Christian  world  recognized  in  it  the 
expression  of  that  heavenly  spirit  which  compelled  even 
the  brutal  Roman  soldier  to  look  up  to  the  cross  and 
exclaim:  'Verily,  verily.  He  is  the  son  of  God!' 

"Let  the  blessed  memory  of  Henry  Marion  Howe 
keep  awake  these  ideas  in  oiir  minds  and  thus 
strengthen  us  in  the  belief  that  humanity  will  always 
pi-ogress  to  higher  and  higher  levels  under  the  leader- 
ship of  men  who  are  in  tune  with  the  will  of  God  and 
with  the  best  of  thoughts  and  sentiments  of  their  fel- 
lowmen, and  that  some  day  man  will  live  in  an  ideal 
democracy  founded  upon  the  divine  doctrine, 
"  'Love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself. 
"That  was  the  doctrine  of  Jesus  Christ.  It  was  fol- 
lowed all  his  life  by  Henry  Marion  Howe." 


Temperature  and  C  harpy  Impact  Value 

Investigation  of  the  Influence  Between  These  Elements  in  a 

Group  of  Steels  of  Varying  Composition,  Including 

Stainless  Steels 
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last  four  years  he  has  devoted 
some    time   to   private   practice. 


TWELVE  different  steels,  of  analyses  as  shown  in 
Table  I,  were  tested  at  twenty  different  tempera- 
tures and  with  different  conditions  of  heat  treatment. 
These  followed  a  set  of  six  steels,  previously  similarly 
tested. 

The  material,  received  in  rolled  bars  1%  in.  square, 
was  marked,  cut  up,  heat  treated  and  machined  into 
test  bars,  having  the  dimensions  as  in  Fig.  1.  One 
test  bar  was  taken  from  each  end  of  each  length  of  the 


■''Scftv  Cut 


mersing  the  test  bars  in  a  bath  of  acetone.  The  ace- 
tone bath  was  cooled  to  desired  temperatures  down 
to  0  deg.  Fahr.  by  means  of  a  calcium  chloride  solu- 


Table  I—Ch 

emical 

Compositi 

on  and  Method  of 

Manufacture 

Analyses 

Cent 

Stee: 

C 

Mn 

P 

S' 

J 

0.57 

0.36 

0.010 

0.015 

0.268 

0.18 

O.OIS 

7:08 

0.40 

0.70 

0.037 

0.060 

0.260 

0.26 

0.12 

0.56 

0.31 

0.013 

0.025 

0.35 

0.019 

0.022 

0.210 

3:76 

1.39 

r 

0.013 

0.025 

0.220 

0.52 

0.010 

0.021 

0:91 

0.74 

0.018 

0.022 

0.250 

0.09 

0  79 

0.23 

0.75 

0.010 

0.031 

0.71 

0.023 

0.021 

0.455 

0.24 

0.77 

0.50 

0.010 

0.037 

0.225 

0.34 

0.020 

0.022 

0.165 

1.76 

0.99 

U-/.J8/M 


Fig.    1 — Charpy    Impact    Test    Bar 


AH  were  electric  furnace  steels  except  M,  which  was  made  in 

an  acid  open-hearth  furnace. 
Steel  J — Similar   to   the   standard   S.A.E.   No.   7260.     Largely 

used    for    valves    of    internal    combustion    engines. 

Contains  1.51  per  cent  W. 
Steel  K— A  steel  of  the  "Stainless"  type. 
Steel  M — Similar  to  S.A.E.  No.  1040.     A  common   structiu-al 

steel. 
Steel  N — A  rather  uncommon  steel.     Can  be  used  for  gears 

and  high  duty  parts. 
Steel  O — Similar  to  S.A.E.  No.  3312.     A  high  nickel-chromium 

steel  suitable  for  case  hardening. 
Steel  P— Similar  to  S.A.E.  No.  3340.     A  high  nickel-chromium 

steel  suitable  for  high  duty  structural  parts. 
Steel  R — Similar  to  S.A.E.  No.  6120.     A  chromium-vanadium 

steel    suitable    for    case    hardening.     Contains    0.15 

per   cent  V. 
Steel  S— Sin 


Steel  T — Similar  to  S.A.E.  No.  5120.  A  case  hardening  steel, 

although    carbon   is  slightly  higher   than   commonly 
desired  for  this  purpose. 

E.   No.  5140.  Suitable  for  structural 

Steel  W^^Similar  to  S.A.E.  No.  3220.  Sometimes  used  for 
case  hardening  but  inferior  to  a  steel  containing 
less  carbon. 

Steel  X — Similar  to  S.A.E.  No.  3250.     Suitable  for  structural 


original  bars  received  and  tested  in  the  annealed  condi- 
tion and  at  atmospheric  temperature  to  establish  the 
degree  of  uniformity  of  each  steel. 

Table  II  gives  the  foot-pounds  absorbed  in  fractur- 
ing representative  bars  of  the  steel  investigated,  when 
in  the  annealed  condition.  The  average  foot-pounds 
and  the  mean  divergence  from  the  average,  expressed 
in  percentage  of  the  average,  are  shown.  These  diver- 
gences run  from  about  3  per  cent  to  23  per  cent. 

Temperatures  of  tests  in  deg.  Fahr.  were  as  follows: 
_80,  —40,  —20,  0,  15,  32,  50,  70,  90,  110,  130,  150, 
175,  200,  225,  250,  350,  500,  750  and  1000.  Two  test 
specimens  were  tested  at  each  temperature.  Tempera- 
tures  below   the   atmospheric   were    obtained    by    im- 


tion  cooled  by  an  ordinary  ammonia  refrigerating  ap- 
paratus. The  lower  temperatures  were  obtained  by 
direct  addition  to  the  acetone  of  carbon  dioxide  snow. 
Temperatures  from  90  deg.  to  350  deg.  Fahr.  were 
obtained  by  heating  the  test  bars  in  a  Freas  constant 
temperature  oven,  and  from  500  deg.  to  1000  deg.  Fahr. 
the  test  bars  were  heated  in  a  Hoskins  electric  muf- 
fle furnace. 

Discussion  of  Results 

Table  VI  [not  reproduced  here]  shows  the  average 
foot-pounds  absorbed  in  the  Charpy  tests  by  each  steel 
at  each  temperature.  These  figures  are  also  represented 
graphically  in  the  curves  plotted  for  each  steel  tested. 


Test 
Specimens  J 

2  '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.v.  121.2 

3    97.2 

4    131.2 

5    136.1 

«    98.4 

7    97.2 

8    94.9 

9    121.3 

10    137.5 

12    '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.  '.'.'.'. 

Average   115.0 

Percentage  Mean 

Dlv  e  r  K  e  n  c  e 

from  Average  13.7 
Brinell  Number.         217 


Table  II — Impact   Values  in   Foot-Pounds  and   Brinell  Number   of   Annealed   End  Ba 


463.9 
552.9 
485.9 

44V.9 
467.7 
465.6 
536.5 
460.5 
490.4 
472.8 


378.9 
378.9 
498.9 
112.6 
415.9 
400.3 
460.5 
203.4 
382.1 
474.6 


343.1 
608.5 
€44.2 
485.2 
801.8 
518. 4 
754.4 
608.5 


Steels 

P 
392.2 
482.1 
414.0 
412.3 
476.4 
438.1 
417.5 
472.6 
446.4 


1151.4 
844.5 
122.4 
880.5 
644.0 
642.2 
552.9 
742.1 
515.0 
781.5 


532.9 
510.4 
775.5 
610.3 
283.7 
666.5 
602.8 
599.2 
527.4 
610.3 


573.2 
529.4 
624.1 
498.9 
652.9 
523.8 
642.3 
567.5 
608.5 
527.5 
498.9 
558.8 


U 

3V2'.4 
349.4 
307.9 
277.3 
280.4 
328.9 
290.0 
281.9 
309.5 


495.3 
552.9 
552.9 
544.2 
468.0 
552.9 
514.3 
525.7 
429.4 
463.9 


397.0 
446.4 
463.9 
415. S 
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Fig.  2 — Results  Obtained  on  Three  Plain  Carbon  Steels 

— G  of  0.17  Per  Cent  Carbon,  D  of  0.36  Per  Cent  and 

E  of  0.S3  Per  Cent 


100    200    300    4O0    500    600    700    800    900  1000 
1  Temperatures  of  Tes+s^de^rees  Fahr. 

Fig.    3 — Medium    Carbon    Nickel    Structural    Steel    B 

Compared     with     Medium     Carbon     Nickel-Chromium 

Structural    Steel   P,    Both   Steels    Being    Used   for   Gun 

Forgings 

A  few  steels  have  been  selected  for  particular  attention 
when  grouped  for  comparison  in  similar  classes,  or  as 
applicable  to  similar  purposes. 

Fi^.  2  gives  a  graphic  representation  of  the  results 
obtained  on  three  plain  carbon  steels  (Steels  G,  D  and 
E  of  the  previous  investigation).  The  test  results  are 
from  the  material  in  both  the  annealed  and  heat  treated 
conditions.  Heat  treatment  of  Steels  G,  D  and  E  were 
as  follows: 

Anneal:  Steel   G.   at   1697   deg.   Fahr.;   Steel   D,  at   1652  deg.  ; 

Steel  E.  at  1553  deg. 
Heat   Treatment:   Steel   G,   heated   to   1652    deg.   Fahr.,      held 

one   hour,   quenched   in   oil ;    reheated   to    1400   deg.  ;   held 

one  hour,  quenched  in   oil  :   drawn  at  500  deg.  one   hour. 

cooled  in  air.     Steel  D,  heated  to  1562  deg.,  held  one  hour. 

quenched  in  water;   drawn  at   1112   deg.,  held  one  hour. 

cooled    in    water.     Steel    E,    heated    to    1472    deg.,    held 

one  hour,  quenched   in  oil;   drawn  at  842   deg.,  held  one 

hour,  cooled  in  air. 

Carbon  contents  were  0.17,  0.36  and  0.83  per  cent. 
At  a  temperature  of  zero  and  lower,  there  is  practically 
no  difference  in  resistance  to  impact,  when  these  steels 
are  in  the  annealed  condition.  At  a  temperature  of 
100  deg.  Fahr.,  the  low  carbon  steel  has  a  resistance 
to  impact  at  least  three  times  that  of  the  0.83  per  cent 
carbon  steel.  At  a  temperature  of  200  deg.,  the  low 
carbon  steel  has  a  resistance  to  impact  nine  times  that 
of  the  0.83  per  cent  carbon  steel.  The  very  sudden  and 
rapid  increase  in  resistance  to  impact,  in  both  the  low 
and  medium  carbon  steels  in  the  annealed  condition, 
occurs  in  the  temperature  range  100  to  200  deg. 

In  considering  the  heat  treated  condition,  it  may  be 
remarked  that  the  low  carbon  steel  had  received  a 
treatment  corresponding  to  that  received  by  the  core 
of  a  case  hardened  article,  the  medium  carbon  steel,  a 


quench  and  a  draw  such  as  would  be  given  when  the 
material  is  used  for  structural  parts.  Comparing  Steel 
G,  the  low  carbon  steel,  in  the  heat  treated  condition, 
with  the  same  steel  in  the  annealed  condition, 
it  will  be  observed  that  the  sudden  rise  in  resistance 
to  impact  occurs  in  the  temperature  range — 80  deg.  to 
0  deg.  Fahr.  when  the  material  is  heat  treated,  where- 
as the  rise  occurred  in  the  range  100  deg.  to  200  deg. 
Fahr.  when  the  steel  was  in  the  annealed  condition. 
Similarly,  the  great  rise  in  resistance  to  impact  in  the 
medium  carbon  steel  occurs  in  a  very  much  lower  tem- 
perature range  when  the  steel  is  heat  treated  than 
when  the  same  material  is  in  the  annealed  condition. 

Although  many  comparisons  can  be  drawn  from 
this  group  of  curves,  one  outstanding  feature  is  evi- 
dent, particularly  in  the  medium  carbon  steel.  The 
tensile  properties  of  this  steel  in  the  annealed  and  heat 
treated  states  were  as  follows: 


Annealed 

Tield  Point, 

in  Lb. 

Per  Sq.  In. 

35  500 

Tensile 
Strength 
in  Lb.  Per 
Sq.  In. 
71,500 
81,650 

Elongatio 

in  2  In. 

Per  Cent 

25.6 

26.0 

1  Reduction 

of  Area 

Percent 

39  2 

Heat   treated. 

..      47,500 

60.6 

Although  heat  treatment  has  not  materially  in- 
creased the  tensile  properties  of  the  medium  carbon 
steel,  its  resistance  to  impact  at  100  deg.  Fahr.  has  been 
raised   more   than   ten   times. 

On  Fig.  3  are  grouped  a  medium  carbon  nickel  struc- 
tural steel  (B)  and  a  medium  carbon  nickel-chromium 
structural  steel  (P).  Since  steels  of  both  of  these 
compositions  have  been  employed  in  the  manufacture 
of  gun  forgings  and  other  ordnance,  they  are  of  par- 
ticular interest.  The  nickel-chromium  steel,  repre- 
sented by  the  two  upper  curves  on  the  graphs,  was 
subjected  to  two  heat  treatments  identical  in  every 
respect,  with  the  exception  of  the  rate  of  cooling  from 
the  final  tempering  or  drawing  operation,  one  set  of 
test  bars  being  quenched  in  water  from  the  drawing 
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temperature  and  the  other  set  being  cooled  in  the  fur- 
nace. 

The  tensile  properties  after  heat  treatments  (the 
nickel-chromium  steel  having  been  slowly  cooled  from 
the  drawing  heat)  were  as  follows: 


aga 

Lb.  Per      in  2  In.  of  Area 

Per  "Sq.  in.          Sq.  In.         Per  Cent  Per  Cent 

:\ickel   steel 77.650              99.350              22.S  58.1 

:Nickel-chromium  _     _ 

steel 87,350            100.000              24.3  67.7 

Resistance  to  impact  of  the  nickel-chromium  steel 
throughout  all  temperature  ranges  is  superior  to  that 
of  the  nickel  steel.  When  the  nickel-chromium  steel  is 
quenched  from  the  final  drawing  operation,  the  resist- 
ance to  impact  in  the  lower  temperature  ranges  is 
decidedly  increased.  It  has  been  the  practice  in  this 
country  to  employ  a  plain  nickel  steel  in  the  manu- 
facture of  gun  forgings,  whereas  certain  foreign  coun- 
tries have  made  extensive  use  of  nickel-chromium  alloy 
steels. 

Work  at  Watertown  Arsenal  has  clearly  demon- 
strated that  nickel-chromium  steels  give  satisfactory 
i-esults  when  employed  in  gun  forgings — if  the  steel 
has  been  properly  made.  With  any  given  tensile  prop- 
erty, the  resistance  to  impact,  particularly  in  the  lower 
temperature    ranges,    is    decidedly    higher    for    nickel- 


-00~0  100  200  JOO  400  500  600  TOO  800  900  1000 
Temparofjres  of  Tests,  ole9rses  fahr. 
Fig.  6 — Upper  Curve  Shows  Results  From  Steel  K,  of 
Stainless  Type.  'Vrith  Resistance  li^illy  Maintained 
Throughout  the  Low  Temperature  Range.  Lower 
Curve— Steel  J— Shows  Violent  Fluctuations  Below 
the  Boiling  Point  of  Water,  With  Substantial  Uni- 
formity   at  Higher   Temperatures 

chromium  steels.  Difficulties,  however,  encountered  in 
making  satisfactory  nickel-chromium  forgings  are  not 
inconsiderable,  and  it  has  been  the  general  experience 
that  the  losses  in  process  are  considerably  higher  than 
when  a  straight  nickel  steel  is  utilized. 

There  has  also  been  introduced  on  Fig.  3  a  curve 
showing  the  variation  of  resistance  to  impact  of  the 
simple  nickel  steel  in  the  annealed  condition.  The 
much  lower  values  obtained,  particularly  in  the  lower 
temperature  ranges,  when  contrasted  with  the  heat 
treated  state,  are  to  be  noted.  At  a  temperature  of 
0  deg.  the  heat  treatment  given  to  this  steel  increased 
its  resistance  to  impact  approximately  five  times.  At 
a  temperature  of  200  deg.  Fahr.  the  resistance  to  im- 
pact was  increased  approximately  twice. 

Fig.  4  represents  results  obtained  from  three  case 
hardening  steels  after  being  subjected  to  a  treatment 
corresponding  to  a  carburizing  operation  followed  by  a 
single  quench.  Under  these  conditions  the  maximum 
resistance  to  impact  is  shown  by  the  simple  chromium 
steel.  Next  in  order  of  impact  value  is  the  chrome- 
vanadium  steel,  while  the  chromium-nickel  steel  is  de- 
cidedly inferior,  particularly  at  lower  temperatures. 
The  chromium  steel  and  the  chrome-vanadium  steel  give 
values  not  very  divergent. 

Curves  in  Fig.  5  represent  results  obtained  from 
the  steels  previously  discussed,  after  they  have  been 
subjected  to  a  treatment  corresponding  to  a  carburiz- 
ing treatment  followed  by  a  double  quench.  The  double 
quench  has  materially  improved  the  behavior  of  the 
chrome-vanadium  steel,  particularly  in  the  low  tempera- 
ture range.  Although  the  nickel-chromium  steel  has 
had  its  values  improved  in  the  lower  temperature 
range,  the  chrome-vanadium  steel  is  still  decidedly  supe- 
rior. 

As  a  matter  of  interest,  Fig.  6  is  also  introduced, 
on  which  the  results  obtained  from  a  steel  of  the  "stain- 


less" type  are  plotted.  With  this  steel  the  resistance 
to  impact  does  not  decrease  in  the  low  temperature 
range  and,  in  fact,  is  higher  in  the  range — 80  deg.  to 
0  deg.  Fahr.  than  elsewhere  on  the  temperature  scale 
investigated.  This  behavior  is  in  marked  contrast  to 
any  of  the  other  steels  -examined,  and  it  is  believed 
that  this  property  in  steels  of  this  type  may  later 
prove  of  great  service. 

Discussion 

H.  J.  French,  physicist  Bureau  of  Standards,  Wash- 
ington, pointed  out  that  in  tests  made  at  the  Bureau  it 
was  found  that  the  properties  of  steel  between  70  deg. 
and  850  deg.  Fahr,  were  functions  of  both  chemical 
composition  and  the  form  of  heat  treatment  to  which 
the  particular  steel  was  subjected.  Through  the  next 
250  deg.  up  to  1100  deg.  Fahr.  the  properties  of  the 
steel  were  found  to  be  dependent  almost  wholly  upon 
the  composition.  Above  1100  deg.  the  composition 
proved  to  be  of  even  greater  relative  importance  in  con- 
nection with  the  physical  properties.  These  deductions 
were  made  as  a  result  of  30  series  of  tests  ranging 
from  70  deg.  to  1100  deg.  Fahr. 

Chromium  may  be  said  to  be  a  key  element  in  high 
temperature  work.  It  appears  to  stiffen  as  well  as  to 
toughen  the  metal  at  all  of  the  temperatures  used  in 
the  general  range  of  heat  treatment. 

It  is  most  important  for  designers  and  others  to 
realize  fully  that  the  behavior  of  steel  at  common  room 
temperatures  is  no  criterion  as  to  its  behavior  with  a 
considerable  departure  from  those  temperatures  either 
upward  or  downward.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  series  of 
steels  having  a  definite  order  of  values  or  strengths  at 
room  temperature  may  prove  to  have  even  a  reverse  or- 
der at  high  temperature.  It  is  rare  that  the  order  is 
maintained  through  any  considerable  range. 


Japanese  Orders  Help  Sheet  Mill  Operations 
at  Youngstown 

YouNGSTOWN,  Oct.  30.— Representatives  of  inde- 
pendent steel  makers  in  this  territory  indicate  that  the 
steel  market  is  quiet,  with  incoming  orders  in  insuffi- 
cient volume  to  maintain  the  current  operating  level. 
Some  improvement  is  noted,  though,  in  the  demand  for 
the  lighter  steel  products,  except  sheets.  Makers  are 
not  expected  to  open  their  books  on  1924  business  until 
the  latter  part  of  November,  or  some  time  in  December. 

Virtually  all  district  sheet  makers  participated  in 
Japanese  business  placed  recently,  which  while  not 
profitable,  nevertheless  keeps  rolling  mills  active  and 
workmen  employed.  The  Trumbull  Steel  Co.  is  re- 
ported to  have  shared  somewhat  liberally  in  this  dis- 
tribution, and  has  been  enabled  in  consequence  to  op- 
erate its  sheet  mill  department  at  a  high  average  rate. 

New  business  in  recent  weeks  has  been  in  better 
volume  than  during  the  corresponding  period  in  Sep- 
tember, while  bookings  the  last  half  of  October  ex- 
ceeded those  in  the  first  half.  The  improvement,  how- 
ever, has  not  yet  brought  new  business  to  the  level  of 
shipments,  indicating  a  further  decline  in  operating 
rates  unless  orders  improve. 

Japanese  requirements  have  been  largely  for  the 
lighter  steel  products,  such  as  sheets,  bars  and  light 
structural  shapes. 

Receding  mill  operations  reflect  the  quietness  in  the 
finished  steel  markets.  With  the  independents,  pro- 
duction is  not  averaging  above  70  per  cent,  while  the 
Carnegie  Steel  Co.  is  operating  its  district  plants 
around  85  per  cent. 


Completed  Federal  highway  projects  in  the 
United  States  have  increased  from  12i/4  miles  to  26,536 
miles,  with  an  additional  14,000  miles  under  construc- 
tion and  a  further  6000  miles  approved  for  construc- 
tion, since  1918,  according  to  Roy  D.  Chapin,  chairman 
of  the  board  of  the  Hudson  Motor  Car  Co.,  in  an  ad- 
dress before  the  Motor  and  Accessory  Manufacturers 
Association  in  Boston.  Adding  the  efforts  of  States 
and  counties,  the  total  mileage  of  improved  highway 
in  the  United  States  reaches  350,000,  or  about  one- 
eighth  of  the  aggregate  road  mileage  of  the  country. 


Utilization  of  Blast 
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Construction  Purposes 


BY  C.  L.   MC  KENZIF. 
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AS  the  total  quantity  of  pig  iron  produced  annually  In  the  district  within  shipping  distance  of  the  slag 

in   the  United  States  is  nearly  40,000,000  tons,  it  crushing  and  screening  plants,  the  amount  of  cement 

is  closely  approximate  to  estimate  the  amount  of  blast  concrete   placed   each   year   will   average   at   least   40,- 

furnace  slag  produced  in  a  year  at  20,000,000  tons.  This  000,000  cu.  yd.    Air-cooled  blast  furnace  slag  is  used  as 

20,000,000   tons   must  be  taken   away   or  the   furnaces  the  aggiegate   in  about   1,750,000   cu.   yd.   of  this.     In 

must  stop  making  pig  iron.  the  twenty  years  of  development  about  20,000,000  cu. 

If  put  into  the  form  of  granulated  slag  and  piled  yd.  of  concrete  have  been  built,  using  air-cooled  blast 

on    the    space    occupied    by    the    Woolworth    Building  furnace  slag  as  the  aggregate,  with  practically  a  total 

(nearly  an  acre),  this  quantity  would  reach  up  3  1/3  absence  of  reports  of  failure. 

miles,  or  about  22  times  as  high  as  the  Woolworth  As  an  illustration  of  heavy  service,  the  Curry  Hol- 
Tower.  Spread  out  level  to  a  depth  of  24  ft.,  it  would  low  arch  on  the  Monongahela  Southern  Railroad  con- 
cover  640  acres,  or  one  square  mile.  Since,  with  rare  tains  23,000  cu.  yd.  of  concrete  in  the  50-ft.  arch  spans, 
exceptions,  no  low  lying  waste  ground  is  available  on  vhich  there  is  a  double-track  railroad  fill  more  than 
close  to  the  furnaces,  it  follows  that  to  dispose  of  the  loO  ft.  deep.  Other  structures  on  this  industrial  rail- 
material  in  fills  it  would  either  have  to  be  transported  road  line,  in  which  slag  was  used  as  the  aggi-egate  in 
considerable  distances,  or  piled  up  on  ground  already  the  concrete,  amounted  to  100,000  cu.  yd.,  including  one 
at   usable   levels.  retaining   wall   about  50   ft.   high.     Slag   concrete  was 

Slag  is  the  second  greatest  product  of  a  blast  fur-  used  also  in  lining  the  1800-ft.  double-track  tunnel, 

nace.     Without  questioning  that  the  purpose  of  furnace  Another  use  for  which   large  quantities  have  been 

operation  is  to  turn  out  good  pig  iron-and  plenty  of  required  is  in  railroad  ballast.     In  1920  the  Slag  Asso- 

it-it  is  suggested  seriously  that  it  will  pay  to  thini<  ^j^^j^^    compiled   a   list   of   40   railroads,   all   of   which 

also   of  the   value   of  this   second  product.     Much   can  ^^^^  ^^^       ^^^^  ^^.  j^^^  air-cooled  blast  furnace  slag 

be  done   to   help   toward    a   continued   and   more    rapid  f^^   i^^n^gt   and   at   that   time   were   consuming   at   an 

increase  in  the  quantity  used  commercially  as  a  struc-  ^^             ^f  ^bout  1,750,000  tons  per  annum, 

tural  material  of  value,  rather  than  continue  to  treat  t       .,         ,              i,         ,  ,_     u-       n /.^^  ^«/. 

it   as   a   waste   to   be   handled    at   continually   growing  ^     ^n.^t^^^^'  "^''^^^^  °^  '^^d  ^'iilding  3,000,000  and  more 

^^^^  tons  is  the  ordinary   present  consumption.     One  com- 

Prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  only  Paratively  new  and  little  known  type  of  bituminous  slag 

insignificant  quantities  of  blast  furnace  slag  were  used  P^^"^  .^^f^t     .  on^'n^'   'm"   '   ^'   ^"^^^  T'^'l  l"  ^'^T 

in   construction.     In    eastern   Pennsylvania,    and    occa-  ^he   equivalent  of  200   miles  of   improved   18-ft.   high- 

sionally  elsewhere,  as  far  back  as  1880.  small  quantities  "'/^  '"  °"f  county,  and  something  over  the  equivalent 

were   used    in   unimportant   concrete   construction   and,  f  ^00  miles  of  18-ft    highway  of  this  one  class  alone 

of  course,  it  was  used  in  crude  form  near  the  furnaces  ^as  been  laid  in  the  United  States  in  the  6  or  7  years 

to  make  paths  and  driveways,  just  as  any  handy  waste  «>""  '*^  "^""^  introduced. 

material  would  be  used.     Some  of  these  roads  remained  I"  the  granulated  form  blast  furnace  slag  finds  less 

long  years   afterward  to  prove  the   durability   of  slag  valuable— but    still    valuable— uses    in    several    ways, 

as  a  road-making  material.  most    of    which    have    not   developed   far,   but   promise 

About   1895   to    1905   many   steel   companies   began  much.     One  use  that  has  been  definitely  worked  out  is 

to  use  it  in  large  quantities  in  concrete.     It  was  used  '"  the  manufacture  of  Portland  cement,  which  requires 

in  about  every  type  of  construction  for  which  concrete  in  the  established  factories  using  it  about  1,000,000  tons 

can  be  used;  heavy  and  light  mass  foundations,  includ-  of  granulated  slag  yearly.    Its  success  here  is  no  longer 

ing  those  under  blast  furnaces;  walls  and   floor  slabs,  questioned.     With  the  recent  great  increase  in  number 

sewer  pipes,  coke  ovens;   stacks,  including  one  290  ft.  of  Portland   cement  manufacturing  plants,   and  corre- 

high;  water  tanks  and  dams,  exposed  to  dry,  hot  at-  sponding  producing  capacity,  it  may  be  a  long  time  be- 

mosphere  and  to  alternate  drying   and  wetting,  or  to  fore  a  further  great  increase   in  consumption   of  slag 

alternate  boiling   and   cold  water,   and   to   all   weather  for   this  purpose   can   be   expected, 

conditions  with  alternate  freezing  and  thawing.  Probably   another    1,000,000   tons    is    used   to   make 

Commercial    slag    plant    equipment    includes    mag-  driveways  and  back  country  roads,  where  traffic  is  not 

netic  separators.     With  these,  and  by  hand,  there  is  a  heavy  and  where  lowest  cost  is  essential,  and  for  sim- 

recovery  of  the  scrap  iron,  or  "cinder  scrap,"  amount-  ilar  less  important  service.     There  is  promise  that  suc- 

ing  in   some  cases  to  as   much  as  2  per  cent  and   on  cessful    building    blocks    and    bricks    can    be    made    of 

the  average  to  at  least   %   per  cent  of  the  weight  of  granulated   slag   with    an   admixture    of   a   small   per- 

the  slag.     At  present  prices  this  would  mean  a  saving  centage  of  other  materials.     In  a  few  years  this  line 

to   the  furnace   companies   of  more   than   $500,000   an-  might  use  1,000,000  tons  of  gi'anulated  slag,  and  with- 

nually.  in  10  or  15  years  perhaps  2,000,000  tons  or  more. 

At   present   the  yearly  output    (all   used)    of  these  It  would  thus  appear  that  now  (or  within  the  near 
"commercial"  slag  plants  in  the  United  States  is  about  future)  the  commercial  uses  for  blast  furnace  slag  may 
7,000,000  tons.     Of  this,  the  subdivision  (varying  from  consume  one-half  the  production.     What  the  total  can 
year  to  year)  will  average  about  as  follows:  become  within  the  next  ten  years  it  would  be  venture- 
Road  and  street  building  (other  than  concrete)  .  ''''"4?"'  '"""^   *«   P-^^fi^*'   ^Ut   it   is   certain   that   it   may   be   in- 

Railroad  ballast  25  creased  g^reatly  and  rapidly  if  its  promotion  and  devel- 

Rl§fln|^\^  i"  '^°"'='"'"^ ^l  opment  be  given   sufficient  forceful,  carefully   planne«l 

MisceUaneousI  cemenrconc'rete  blocks,  bricl5s,'etc.       4  attention,   with   strong   support   from    the   furnace   op- 
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erators,  including  active  cooperation  in  maintaining  a 
satisfactory  and  uniform  character  of  slag. 

One  direction  in  which  the  furnace  operators  can 
help  to  make  continually  sure  of  avoiding  complaints 
and  objections  to  the  use  of  slag  is  by  rigidly  insisting 
that  ashes,  coke  dust,  flue  dust,  sand,  clay,  stone  screen- 
ings, coal  duct  and  other  refuse  that  accumulates 
around  the  furnaces  shall  be  disposed  of  somewhere 
else  than  in  the  slag  pit.  Most  of  the  waste  materials 
mentioned  are  mineral  and  could  cause  little  actual  dam- 
age if  mixed  in  with  the  slag.  But  they  can  cause  im- 
mense damage  and  interference  with  the  slag  business 
when  the  inspector  will  not  believe  it  possible  to  have 
good  results  with  these  foreign  materials  in.  Especial- 
ly would  the  engineer  fear  bad  results. 

Engineers  also  object  to  the  lack  of  uniformity  in 
the  weight  of  the  slag,  due  chiefly  to  the  varying  pro- 
portion of  the  "honeycomb"  slag  to  the  dense  slag,  free 
of  gas  pockets.  Attention  to  the  lesser  operating  de- 
tails, such  as  the  routine  method  of  pouring  the  slag, 
and  no  doubt  other  small  matters  that  can  be  discov- 
ered by  observation — and  that  do  not  add  real  cost — 
will  help  to  obviate  this  difficulty,  and  substantially 
reduce  market  resistance  to  the  sale  and  use  of  blast 
furnace  slag. 

One  danger  lies  in  the  possibility  of  changes  in  fur- 
nace practice,  particularly  in  the  direction  of  using  a 
calcite  flux  exclusively  in  preference  to  a  dolomitic 
limestone,  or  to  mixing  a  small  percentage  of  dolomite 
with  the  larger  percentage  of  straight  calcite.  Fur- 
naces in  which  the  straight  calcite  stone   is  used  pro- 


duce a  slag  that  tends  to  disintegrate  on  exposure  to 
the  air  and  cooling  to  the  extent  of  one-third,  even  one- 
half  or  more,  of  its  volume. 

Practically  it  is  impossible  to  use  such  a  slag  in  a 
commercial  way  and  it  is  fit  only  to  be  wasted.  In 
granulated  form,  of  course,  a  slag  of  this  analysis  is 
useful  and  perhaps  for  some  purposes  better  than 
granulated  slag  from  a  furnace  in  which  the  flux  used 
is  dolomitic.  But  the  commercial  (or  money)  value  of 
granulated  slag  is  as  yet  insignificant  even  for  the  pur- 
pose for  which  it  is  actually  used.  The  iron  scrap  sal- 
vage is  also  difficult  or  largely  impossible  when  the 
slag  is  granulated.  At  present  the  greatest  value  is 
recovered  from  the  slag  in  the  hard,  air-cooled  form 
and  the  immediate  possibilities  of  greatly  increased  use 
lie  in  this  direction. 

Can  the  operator  afford  to  neglect  these  possibilities 
of  the  use  of  a  substantial  percentage  of  the  total  slag 
to  be  disposed  of,  by  insisting  on  producing  "limey" 
slag  through  the  use  of  straight  calcite  flux?  Prac- 
tically, of  course,  it  comes  down  to  the  question  of 
whether  the  use  of  a  certain  percentage  of  dolomite 
or  a  dolomitic  limestone  really  adds  to  the  cost  of  op- 
erating the  furnaces  and  to  the  corresponding  cost  of 
the  pig  iron.  There  seems  to  be  a  difference  of  opinion 
among  blast  furnace  men  on  this  point,  but  some  have 
changed  the  flux  from  calcite  to  dolomitic  limestone 
for  the  special  purpose  of  guaranteeing  usable  slag  for 
construction  purposes.  Some  claim  improved  furnace 
operating  results  and  lower  cost  resulting  from  mix- 
ing a  percentage  of  dolomite  with  the  calcite  flux. 
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X-Ray  Examination  of 
Metals 

BY  COL.  T.  C.  DICKSON 


■"PHE  paper  entitled  "X-Ray  Examination  of  Metals" 
•-  was  the  only  one  which  was  neither  preprinted  nor 
off'ered  in  manuscript  form.  The  author,  Col.  T.  C. 
Dickson,  commanding  officer,  Watertown  Arsenal, 
Watertown,  Mass.,  delivered  an  address  on  the  sub- 
ject which  was  largely  an  account  of  the  work  done 
at  his  plant  in  the  development  of  this  method  of  ex- 
amining steel  castings.  A  large  number  of  reproduc- 
tions of  X-ray  films  were  thrown  upon  the  screen  and 
explained  by  the  speaker.  He  recounted  the  fact  that 
a  300,000-volt  apparatus  was  installed  at  the  arsenal 
a  few  years  ago,  descriptions  of  which  have  already 
appeared  in  some  of  the  technical  journals  recently. 
He  recounted  the  method  of  application  of  the  film  and 
the  Coolidge  tube  to  various  castings  and  stated  that 
it  had  been  possible  to  successfully  make  X-ray  pic- 
tures of  metal  1  in.  in  thickness  after  an  exposure 
of  2  min.,  of  metal  2  in.  in  thickness  after  an  expo- 
sure of  5  min.  and  of  metal  3  in.  in  thickness  after  an 
exposure  of  30  min.  This  is  regarded  as  the  limit  of 
this  method  of  testing  up  to  the  present  time. 

The  films  which  were  displayed  showed  the  results 
of  the  examination  of  various  castings  made  at  the 
arsenal,  such  as  muzzle  brakes,  grousers  for  artillery 
purposes,  caps  for  both  2000-lb.  and  1100-!b.  demoli- 
tion bombs  and  other  large  castings.  The  reproductions 
showed  how  it  has  been  possible  to  detect  shrinkage 
cavities  in  all  of  these  castings  by  means  of  the  X-ray 
without  destroying  the  casting,  and  also  the  detection 
Oi"  slag  inclusions,   blowholes   and  other  defects.     The 


method  of  procedure  has  been  to  produce  one  casting 
according  to  a  molding  practice  which  seemed  the  best 
for  the  casting  and  then  to  examine  it  with  the  X-ray. 
The  result  in  each  case  has  been  the  detection  of  defects 
which  could  be  ascertained  in  no  other  manner.  With 
this  knowledge  it  has  been  possible  to  either  change 
the  method  of  molding  or  the  gateing  and  heading  of 
the  casting,  or  also  when  necessary  a  redesigning  of 
the  pattern.  It  has  even  been  possible  to  produce  cast- 
ings lighter  in  weight  than  had  ordinarily  been  ex- 
pected possible  as  a  result  of  the  X-ray  examination. 
The  results  were  pointed  to  as  of  extreme  value  to  the 
work  of  the  arsenal  and  applicable  on  a  commercial 
scale  in  the  foundry  as  well  as  in  other  phases  of  the 
metal  industry. 

Discussion  by  Dr.  Ancel  St.  John 

A  brief  discussion  of  the  remarks  of  Colonel  Dickson 
was  contributed  by  Dr.  Ancel  St.  John  of  the  Union 
Carbide  and  Carbon  Laboratories,  Inc.,  Long  Island 
City,  N.  Y.  Doctor  St.  John  corroborated  many  of  the 
points  illustrated  by  the  speaker  and  then  emphasized 
the  fact  that  the  use  of  the  X-ray  method  of  testing 
was  not  a  question  as  to  whether  one  could  afford  to  in- 
stall such  a  tool  but  whether  one  could  aff'ord  not  to 
make  use  of  it.  He  believed  from  his  own  experience 
that  the  advantages,  which  it  was  possible  to  obtain 
and  which  had  been  clearly  pointed  out  by  the  speaker, 
were  such  that  the  employment  of  such  an  apparatus 
could  not  be  dispensed  with  by  modern  industry.   Doctor 
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St.  John  believed  that  while  the  present  limitations  of 
equipment,  which  it  is  possible  to  obtain,  were  such  as 
to  prevent  the  examination  of  metal  any  thicker  than 
'.i   in.,    it    would    later   be   po.ssible   to   obtain   apparatus 


which  would  insure  the  examining  on  a  commercial 
scale  of  objects  at  least  h  in.  thick.  The  possibilities 
and  advantages  which  would  result  from  this  realiza- 
tion were  evident. 


Recent  Developments 
in  Steel  Forgings 

BY    JOHN   L.    COX 


WITHIN  the  past  few  years,  there  has  been  a  revo- 
lution in  the  construction  of  power  plants.  The 
reciprocating  engine  of  10,000  hp.  has  given  way  to  the 
steam  turbine  of  87,000  hp.  The  public  service  steam 
boiler  of  350  lb.  pressure,  of  which  a  few  were  built  in 
1922,  is  succeeded  in  1923  by  the  boiler  of  1200  lb.  pres- 
sure. The  1500-lb.  boiler  is  under  consideration  here, 
and  an  experimental  boiler  for  3200  lb.  pressure  is 
building  in  England.  Such  changes  have  required  much 
consultation. 

In  many  other  directions  units  are  being  designed 
with  parts  exceptional  in  size  or  quality,  which  must 
be  submitted  to  the  steel  manufacturer  before  confi- 
dence can  be  felt  that  they  are  procurable. 

Again,  a  knowledge  of  the  obtainable  may  make 
possible  designs  employing  to  advantage  steel  forgings 
in  place  of  the  more  commonly  used  steel  castings  in 
parts  of  great  size  and  weight,  or  encourage  the  grow- 
ing tendency  to  employ  the  alloy  steels  in  place  of  car- 
bon steel  in  highly  stressed  forgings  much  larger  than 
those  in  which  their  use  has  been  customary,  or  in- 
fluence a  decision  in  favor  of  substituting  hardened  and 
ground  forged  alloy  steel  for  chilled  cast  iron  in  rolls 
for  cold  rolling  metals. 

Alloy   Steel   Forgings 

By  the  companies  manufacturing  armor,  chrome- 
nickel  steel  has  for  many  years  been  made  into  plates 
of  great  size,  and  most  elaborate  heat  treatments  have 
been  devised  to  produce  in  them  the  qualities  necessary 
for  successful  ballistic  test.  For  this  use,  advantage 
has  been  taken  of  the  exceptional  toughness  of  this 
alloy  steel  rather  than  its  possibilities  for  high  tension 
test  figures,  which  are  those  largely  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  parts  for  automotive  engines.  Today, 
industry  is  availing  itself  of  the  widely  variable  prop- 
erties of  this  alloy,  or  similar  alloys,  in  forgings  of 
considerable  size. 

A  notable  instance  of  this  is  in  the  recent  introduc- 
tion of  the  use  of  chrome-nickel  steel  for  columns  of 
hydraulic  presses,  where  carbon  steel  proved  too  weak 
and  it  was  impossible  to  increase  the  diameters.  Such 
columns  are  in  successful  operation  today  as  large 
as  24  in.  in  diameter  and  over  36  ft.  long.  A 
treatment  giving  about  115,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.  tensile 
strength,  85,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.  yield  point,  21  per  cent 
extension  in  2  in.  and  55  per  cent  reduction  of  area, 
has  answered  well. 

Chrome-nickel  and  chrome-vanadium  steels  find  em- 
ployment in  a  recently  constructed  32-in.  built-up  con- 
tainer for  an  extrusion  press.  The  liner  is  a  forging 
of  chrome-vanadium  steel  fully  heat-treated  and  mod- 
erately drawn  back.  The  inner  member  of  the  con- 
tainer is  of  chrome-vanadium  steel  of  110,000  lb.  yield 
point  and  the  outer  member  of  chrome-nickel  steel  of 
130,000  lb."  yield  point,  the  several  pieces  assembled 
under   shrinkage   similarly  to  a  built-up   gun,   so  that 
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president  of  the  Midvale 
company 


when  the  appliance 
47,400  lb.  per  sq.  i 
sq.  in.  fibre  stress. 


vorking  under  full  pressure  of 
part  bears  over  61,000  lb.  per 


Hardened   Steel   Rolls 

Another  interesting  field  in  an  active  stage  of  de- 
velopment is  the  manufacture  of  hardened  steel  rolls. 
Formerly,  nearly  all  cold  rolling  of  strip  and  sheet 
metal  was  done  with  chilled  iron  rolls.  In  steadily  in- 
creasing volume  these  are  being  replaced  by  heat- 
treated,  hardened,  slightly  drawn,  ground  and  polished 
rolls  of  alloy  steel,  usually  chromium,  chrome-vana- 
dium, chrome-molybdenum,  chrome-vanadium-molybde- 
num, or  chrome-tungsten-vanadium.  Fully  hardened 
rolls  of  these  alloys  may  be  made  much  harder  than 
chilled  iron  rolls;  the  hardness  runs  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  110  to  115  scleroscope.  They  take  a  much 
higher  finish,  produce  a  correspondingly  better  surface 
on  the  product,  and  are  reasonably  long  lived  if  treated 
properly,  as  they  deserve  to  be,  for  they  are  among  the 
highest  expressions  of  the  steel  maker's  art. 

Today  rolls  about  25  in.  in  diameter  by  40  in.  in 
length  of  body  are  readily  supplied  in  the  hardest 
grades,  and  rolls  as  large  as  28  in.  by  120  in.  can  be 
furnished  with  scleroscope  readings  of  about  80,  or 
over.  No  doubt,  in  time,  skill  and  equipment  will  be 
available  to  produce  these  large  rolls  with  a  sclero- 
scope hardness  of  over  100. 

In  some  cases,  remarkable  results  have  been  secured 
in  rolling  hard  wire  by  the  use  of  properly  designed 
rolls  of  high-speed  steel.  Though  not  so  hard  by  the 
scleroscope  as  the  other  type,  Brinell  readings  are  dis- 
proportionately high,  and  the  metal  of  the  roll  does  not 
indent  and  groove  as  readily  as  does  the  harder  metal 
of  the  usual  compositions. 

Crankshafts 

While  no  new  principles  have  been  developed  in  the 
manufacture  of  crankshafts  of  which  I  am  aware,  their 
production  has  been  much  facilitated  by  a  new  machine 
tool  invented  in  Denmark.  It  consists  of  two  opposed 
milling  heads  on  horizontal  shafts  carried  by  housings, 
each  with  three  adjustments  and  feeds  at  right  angles 
to  each  other.  Between  them,  over  a  pit,  is  a  driven 
table  provided  with  vise  jaws  adjustable  toward  each 
other  and  with  reference  to  the  axis  of  the  table. 
Clamped  between  these  jaws  in  a  vertical  position,  ad- 
justed properly  with  reference  to  their  axes,  the  pins 
and  webs  of  a  crankshaft  can  be  machined  all  over  by 
the  revolving  cutters  controlled  by  the  feeds  provided 
by  the  housings  or  by  the  revolution  of  the  table. 
There  results  a  great  economy  of  time  in  the  machin- 
ing. 

Large  Hollow  Drawn  Forgings 

In  this  field  there  have  been  very  interesting  devel- 
opments both  as  regards  size  and  character  of  forgings. 
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Recently  there  have  been  devised  means  for  increasing 
the  yield  of  gasoline  from  crude  oil  by  the  application 
of  cracking  methods.  Depending  upon  the  original 
character  of  the  oil,  this  increase  may  be  as  much  as 
13  fold.  The  oil  is  heated  to  about  875  deg.  Fahr.  under 
500  to  600  lb.  pressure  while  circulating  through  tubes 
in  a  furnace,  and  flows  to  a  large  insulated  cylinder 
where  the  completion  of  the  cracking  operation  takes 
place.  This  cylinder,  or  reaction  chamber,  must  stand 
heat,  pressure,  corrosion  by  sulphur  in  the  oil,  and  be 
absolutely  leak  proof,  for  the  gasoline  under  high  pres- 
sure is  well  above  its  ignition  point.  The  use  of  forged 
steel  cylinders  for  this  purpose  has  met  with  signal 
success. 

I  have  alluded  to  the  high  pressure  carried  by  the 
latest  boilers.  A  Babcock  &  Wilcox  boiler  building  for 
the  new  Weymouth  Station  of  the  Edison  Illuminating 
Co.  of  Boston  has  appro.ximately  19,743  sq.  ft.  of  heat- 
ing surface  and  will  furnish  about  110,000  lb.  of  steam 
per  hour  at  a  maximum  pressure  of  1200  lb.  per  sq.  in. 
The  cross  drum  of  this  boiler  is  a  forged  steel  cylinder 
48  in.  inside  diameter,  0614  in.  outside  diameter  and 
34  ft.  total  length  over  the  ends,  which  are  closed  in 
to  take  a  12-in.  by  16-in.  manhole  cover.  This  is  one 
of  the  largest  hollow  forgings  ever  made;  the  forged 
weight  is  162,000  lb.,  requiring  an  ingot  of  262,000  lb. 
to  allow  for  scrap  and  losses.  The  billet  was  cut  hot 
from  a  78-in.  octagon  ingot,  was  stood  on  end  and  upset 
to  about  96  in.  in  diameter,  had  a  23%-in.  core  removed 
with  a  hollow  punch,  was  expanded  to  about  50  in.  in 
inside  diameter,  drawn  on  a  mandrel  to  45  in.  inside 
diameter,  58%  in.  outside  diameter,  annealed,  tested, 
machined  inside  and  out,  and  after  closing-in  is  to  be 
reannealed,  have  the  throat  machined  to  11%  in.  inside 
diameter  and  the  exterior  of  the  head  trued  up. 

Large   Solid   Forgings 

So  far  as  I  am  aware,  with  the  single  exception  of 
the  new  armor  plate  press  at  the  idle  naval  armor 
plant  at  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  there  has  been  no  very 
large  forging  press  built  in  the  United  States  for  a 
number  of  years  past,  and  the  agreement  for  the  limi- 
tation of  armament,  by  practically  ending  for  10  years 
the  manufacture  of  armor  plate  and  heavy  guns,  makes 
improbable  any  increase  of  their  number  in  the  imme- 
diate future,  but  this  lack  of  material  progress  has 
been  offset  by  a  great  increase  in  manipulative  skill, 
so  that  today  it  is  possible  to  handle  large  masses  and 
produce  forgings  of  unprecedented  dimensions  with  the 
equipment  at  hand. 

Experience  has  shown,  both  in  England  and  the 
United  States,  that  solid  forgings  of  large  diameter, 
even  of  soft  steel,  may  contain  internal  transverse 
cracks  cutting  across  the  axis,  and  sometimes  running 
to  within  a  few  inches  of  the  surface.  Such  forgings 
might  drop  in  two  in  the  lathe  when  deeply  turned,  al- 
though apparently  perfectly  sound  had  less  metal  been 
removed.  If  proper  precautions  be  taken  in  casting, 
handling,  forging  and  treatment,  such  cracks  are  not 
produced,  but  as  a  check  upon  the  makers  the  most  en- 
lightened buyers  of  such  large  forgings  are  today  re- 
quiring the  drilling  of  an  axial  hole  in  diameter  suffi- 
cient to  permit  the  introduction  of  a  bore  searcher 
(2  in.  is  about  the  minimum  diameter)  by  which  the 
interior  surface  of  the  mass  can  be  easily  viewed  and 
its  soundness  verified.  This  should  be  made  a  regular 
requirement,  both  for  the  buyer's  and  the  maker's 
protection.  No  reputable  maker  would  wittingly  send 
out  such  a  defective  forging,  but  if  the  buyer  will  not 
authorize  boring  the  piece  he  has  only  the  reputation 
of  the  maker  as  a  guaranty  of  its  soundness,  unless 
magnetic  or  X-ray  testing  can  be  developed  to  include 
such  sizes. 

From  our  early  childhood,  most  of  us  have  been 
familiar  with  a  toy  called  the  gyroscope,  but  it  re- 
mained for  Elmer  G.  Sperry  of  New  York  to  make 
practical  use  of  its  uncanny  powers.  He  has  applied 
them  in  many  different  and  most  ingenious  ways,  one 
of  which  is  of  interest  to  us.  He  has  produced  gyro- 
scopes of  great  proportions  which  are  used  to  stabilize 
vessels,  damping  their  tendency  to  roll.     The  rotating 
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body  is  a  steel  flywheel,  or  rotor,  of  uniform  density, 
accurately  machine<l,  most  delicately  balanced  and 
mounted  to  revolve  in  a  horizontal  plane. 

For  a  large  vessel,  such  a  rotor  becomes  of  great 
size.  Two  such  rotor  disks  measure  12  ft.  6%  in.  in 
diameter  by  16%  in.  thick  each. 

Shortly  before  the  World  War  began,  the  Midvale 
Steel  Co.  began  construction  of  a  20,000-ton  forging 
press.  The  entablature  was  to  consist  of  two  main  steel 
castings  bolted  together.  After  the  first  half  of  the 
entablature  had  been  cast,  various  considerations  led 
to  a  decision  to  substitute  nickel  steel  forgings  for  the 
carbon  steel  castings  first  planned.  The  decision  re- 
sulted in  a  modification  of  the  design.  No  such  design 
could  have  been  confidently  elaborated  without  knowl- 
edge that  its  main  components  were  procurable.  The 
forging  was  12  ft.  wide  in  the  center,  about  9  ft.  wide 
at  the  ends,  4  ft.  thick  at  the  column  bosses,  decreasing 
to  1%  ft.  thick  at  the  center,  and  about  28  ft.  overall. 
This  forging  weighed  289,000  lb.  and  was  produced 
from  an  ingot  of  the  general  type  of  the  324,000  lb.  in- 
got weighing  458,000  lb. 

The  press  of  which  this  forging  is  to  form  a  part 
has  not  been  completed.  It  awaits  a  call  from  engi- 
neers of  the  country  for  forgings  larger  than  those 
entering  into  its  own  construction,  since  the  treaty  for 
the  limitation  of  armament  has  for  the  present  ended 
the  work  for  which  it  was  originally  designed. 

Discussion  by  T.  D.  Lynch* 

It  has  been  my  pleasure  to  assist  in  some  of  the  de- 
velopments referred  to  by  Mr.  Cox  in  his  interesting 
and  timely  paper,  not  as  a  producer  of  forgings,  but 
as  a  consumer,  interested  in  the  development  and  man- 
ufacture of  turbo  generators  and  other  important  uses 
of  forgings,  with  particular  reference  to  high-speed 
turbine  service. 

The  tendency  in  the  development  of  turbine  work 
has  been  for  higher  speed  together  with  greater  di- 
ameters, both  of  which  are  limiting  factors  in  the  pro- 
duction of  large  turbo  units.  The  maximum  stresses 
permissible  for  plain  carbon  steel  have  already  been 
exceeded  and  the  alloy  steels  are  now  being  exten- 
sively used. 

These  developments  have  been  along  two  general 
lines:  First,  that  of  increasing  the  size  of  the  forg- 
ings and,  second,  that  of  increasing  the  quality  of  the 
forging. 

Large  forgings  introduce  many  complications,  one  of 
which  is  that  of  internal  stresses  on  account  of  the 
large  mass  involved.  These  stresses  may  be  the  re- 
sult of  piping  or  shrinkage  cavities,  segregation,  cool- 
ing or  heating  of  ingot,  or  the  result  of  the  forging 
operation. 

One  of  the  limiting  featui-es  in  these  developments 
was  that  of  available  machinery,  presses  and  equip- 
ment for  handling  and  forging  large  masses.  The  fact 
that  manufacturers  are  no  longer  making  armor  and 
ordnance  renders  available  these  mighty  presses  for 
this  more  useful  commercial  work  which  Mr.  Cox  has 
described,  so  that  we  are  now  able  to  use  these  presses 
for  the  production  of  these  relatively  new  types  of 
forging  for  commercial  purposes. 

One  of  the  most  important  features  connected  with 
the  success  of  this  development,  from  our  point  of 
view,  has  been  that  of  being  permitted  to  test  the 
material  in  a  manner  that  is  really  representative.  It 
has  been  our  policy  at  all  times  to  make  tests  on  forg- 
ings in  the  direction  of  the  maximum  stresses  to  which 
these  forgings  are  subjected  in  service.  In  turbo  field 
development  this  makes  it  necessary  to  take  the  tests 
in  a  radial  direction. 

Tlie  point  which  Mr.  Cox  brings  out  of  having  all 
large  forgings  hollow  bored  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
and  we  are  firmly  of  the  opinion  that  all  large  mas- 
sive forgings  should  be  so  bored  and  the  centers  thor- 
oughly examined  by  some  periscopic  means  to  insure 
the  absence  of  piping,  cavities  or  cracks  within  the 
forging.  It  has  come  to  our  attention  that  the  failure 
of  large  forgings  often  .starts  from  the  center  and  an 
examination  of  fractures  has  clearly  shown  that  the 
starting  nuclei  of  these  failures  were  due  to  piping  or 
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other  flaws  and  it  is  surprising  to  realize  how  stresses 
art'  intensified  about  an  apparently  small  defect. 

ReferriiiK  to  the  application  of  forcings  for  high 
steam  pressure,  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  steel  under  stress  subjected  to  these  high  steam 
pressures  such  as  3200  lb.  and  correspondingly  high 
temperatures  will  be  very  much  reduced  in  tensile 
properties;  for  example,  steel  subjected  to  a  tempera- 
ture corresponding  to  1500  lb.  steam  pressure  is  equal 
to  approximately  600  deg.  I-'ahr.,  while  a  pressure  of 
3200  lb.  will  correspond  to  practically  a  dark  glowing 
heat  and  tests  that  have  been  conducted  on  the  physi- 
cal  properties   of  steel  at  different   temperatures  are 


quite  conclusive  in  that  the  physical  properties  fall  off 
very  rapidly  after  a  temperature  of  approximately  (500 
deg.  Fahr.  has  been  reached,  so  that  in  going  up  to 
3200  lb.  pressure  a  temperature  will  be  reached  where 
all  normal  steels  would  lose  perhaps  50  per  cent  of  their 
value. 

Mr.  Cox's  paper  brings  to  us  very  clearly  much  of 
the  important  progress  made  in  heavy  commercial  forg- 
ings  in  recent  years,  and  it  is  very  evident  that  equal 
care  must  be  exercised  in  the  manufacture  and  testing 
of  forgings  for  commercial  use  as  has  been  given  to 
the  manufacture  of  ordnance,  and  thus  advance  civ- 
ilization and  further  the  interests  of  mankind. 


Presidenl  Coulidgo's  Attitude  Toward  Indus- 
tries of  the  Country 

Washington,  Oct:  30. — It  was  made  clear  at  the 
White  House  last  Friday  that  President  Coolidge  does 
not  propose  to  call  a  general  conference  to  discuss  the 
industrial  situation.  The  statement  was  made  to  refute 
reports  to  the  effect  that  "key  men"  in  the  various  in- 
dustries would  be  summoned  to  Washington  to  confer 
with  the  President.  It  was  made  known  that  the  Chief 
Executive  does  not  believe  that  this  step  is  necessary, 
as  industrial  leaders  frequently  are  in  Washington  and 
call  at  the  White  House.  The  President  makes  inquiry 
of  these  leaders  as  to  what  the  Government  can  do  to 
assist  the  industrial  situation  and  often  asks  the  views 
of  industrial  leaders  concerning  current  matters.  It 
was  also  stated  that  there  are  times  when  the  Presi- 
dent is  informed  of  petty  persecutions  by  Government 
agents  which  injure  industry  and  he  generally  takes 
such  information  under  advisement.  President  Cool- 
idge has  made  particular  effort  to  acquaint  himself 
with  conditions  in  all  lines  of  industry  by  consulting 
with  representative   men. 


Detroit  Fouiidrymen  Diseu.>*s  Pig  Iron  Quality 
and  Cupola  Practice 

Following  a  dinner  and  entertainment  in  the  Adams 
room  of  the  Hotel  Tuller  the  Detroit  Foundrymen's 
Association  listened  to  an  address,  "The  Blast  Fur- 
nace in  Relation  to  the  Cupola,"  by  E.  J.  Lowry,  metal- 
lurgist Hickman-Williams  &  Co.,  Chicago. 

The  speaker  brought  out  the  difference  in  irons 
made  in  a  coke  furnace  and  a  charcoal  furnace.  The 
subject  was  treated  from  the  angles  of  the  relation  in 
the  designs  of  the  two  types  of  furnaces,  their  respec- 
tive burdens  and  the  effect  of  the  two  classes  of  fuels 
upon  the  resulting  product  through  their  effect  in  the 
reduction  of  the  ores  and  scrap  used  in  the  stacks. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  due  to  the  operating  condi- 
tions in  various  furnaces  the  irons  produced  were  not 
always  of  equal  quality.  The  factors  entering  into  the 
merits  of  pig  iron  were  brought  out  in  a  discussion  of 
blast  volumes,  temperatures,  and  pressures,  together 
with  the  type  of  burdens  used  in  the  furnaces.  These 
elements  were  shown  to  affect  the  total  carbons  con- 
tained in  the  resulting  pig  iron. 

The  quality  of  the  pig  iron  produced  was  said  to 
govern  the  amount  of  scrap  which  a  cupola  mixture 
could  carry  in  melting  iron  for  foundry  use.  By  virtue 
of  this  fact  some  foundries  melting  one  quality  of  iron 
could  use  more  scrap  in  its  charge  in  the  cupola  than 
another  foundry  using  a  different  pig  iron.  The  amount 
of  scrap  used  in  the  foundry  charges  was  also  shown 
to  be  influenced  by  the  analysis  of  the  mixture  enter- 
ing the  cupola. 

The  discussion  of  this  latter  phase  brought  out  the 
question  of  silvery  iron.  The  speaker  argued  that  it 
was  better  to  u.se  this  grade  of  iron  in  the  lower  silicon 
contents,  5  per  cent  to  8  per  cent,  than  to  use  the  higher 
silicon  contents,  12  to  14  per  cent.  Illustrations  were 
given  to  carry  this  point  and  it  was  generally  agreed 
that  such  was  the  case. 

Following  the  lecture  discussions  of  the  subject  and 
of  American  foundry  practice  were  entered  into  by  the 


members  and  the  speaker.  The  cjuestion  of  the  control 
of  carbon  in  the  cupola  was  brought  out  by  the  speaker 
and  debated  by  Messrs.  Wilson,  Rayner  and  Putman. 
It  was  finally  concluded  that  the  height  of  the  coke  bed 
in  the  cupola  influenced  the  carbon  pick-up  and  the 
iron.  It  was  also  shown  that  uniformity  in  the  cast- 
ing work  in  a  foundry  was  more  easily  attainable  by 
the  use  of  a  charge  which  equaled  the  "tap." 


American  Locomotives  in  France 

-According  to  an  article  by  M.  Lunier,  inspector  of 
equipment,  Paris-Orleans  Railroad,  American-made 
locomotives  have  proved  as  successful  in  operation  in 
France  as  in  America.  In  1921  this  railroad  placed  in 
service  50  Pacific  type  locomotives  equipped  with  super- 
heaters. Comparing  these  with  French  locomotives,  the 
author  stated: 

"These  locomotives  require  very  little  maintenance 
and  are  greatly  appreciated  on  this  account  by  the 
engine  drivers  and  master  mechanics.  Tests  confirm 
the  results  obtained  by  American  railroads  with  two- 
cylinder  Pacific  locomotives.  This  type  promises  ex- 
cellent service  on  French  roads.  These  locomotives  are 
simpler  and  have  a  smaller  resistance  to  movement 
than  the  four-cylinder  compound  locomotives.  Their 
fuel  consumption  has  been  less,  but  this  may  be  due 
to  their  higher  superheat." 


Increase  in  the  Coal  Rates  Approved 

Washington,  Oct.  30. — Passing  upon  a  complaint 
of  the  Pittsbui-gh  Coal  Producers'  Association,  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  in  a  opinion  handed 
down  last  Thursday  held  that  rates  of  soft  coal  made 
by  the  West  Virginia  Railroad  Commission  in  compari- 
son with  those  of  the  Panhandle  part  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania system  should  be  increased  6  cents  a  ton  while 
fie.  and  7c.  should  be  taken  from  many  interstate  rates. 
The  association  complained  that  rates  from  mines  in 
.\llegheny  and  Washington  counties  served  by  the  Pan- 
handle to  points  in  West  Virginia  were  unjust  and  un- 
reasonable and  to  the  advantage  of  mines  in  Ohio. 


May  Build  Steel  Plant 

The  award  of  a  contract  for  the  construction  of  a 
mile  of  dock  bulkheads  for  the  1000-acre  site  recently 
purchased  by  the  Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Corporation 
at  Hammond,  Ind.,  is  interpreted  as  forecasting  the 
possible  early  erection  of  a  steel  plant  at  that  location. 
The  building  of  the  bulkheads  is  probably  the  initial 
move  in  the  dredging  of  the  Indiana  Harbor  ship  canal 
to  the  steel  plant  site.  The  bulkheads  are  to  be  in- 
stalled by  the  Great  Lakes  Dredge  &  Dock  Co.  of  Chi- 
cago, at  'a  cost  of  $250,000. 


An  arrangement  has  been  effected  whereby  the 
Newport  News  Shipbuilding  &  Drydock  Co.,  Newport 
News,  Va.,  takes  over  the  future  hydraulic  turbine 
business  of  the  Wellman-Seaver-Morgan  Co.,  Cleveland 
and  Akron,  Ohio,  including  patterns,  data,  patents  and 
complete  records. 


Farm  Implement  Industry  Not  Well  Sold 

Pi-ice  Level  Ratio  with  Automobiles  Not  Understood  bv 

Farmer — Excess  Capacity  Has  to  Find  Work — 

Greater  Durability  Reduces  Later  Sales 


NATIONAL  problems,  both  political  and  economic, 
that  tend  to  affect  industrial  activities,  as  well 
as  problems  particularly  affecting  their  own 
industry  and  that  of  the  farmer,  were  discussed  at  the 
thirtieth  annual  convention  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Farm  Implement  Manufacturers,  held  at  the 
Statler  Hotel,  Cleveland,  Oct.  24  to  26.  Various  con- 
structive suggestions  were  made  for  helping  the  indus- 
try. Figures  were  quoted  to  show  that  the  farmers' 
financial  condition  is  improving  and  politicians  were 
blamed  for  circulating  misleading  information  indi- 
cating that  the  farming  industry  is  in  a  bad  way.  It 
was  pointed  out  that  farmers  this  year  have  been 
liberal  buyers  of  all  commodities  except  implements. 
Speakers  urged  a  campaign  of  education  to  show  the 
farmers  that  implement  prices  are  reasonable,  con- 
sidering manufacturing  costs,  and  to  convince  them 
of  the  need  of  keeping  their  equipment  up  to  date  in 
order  to  reduce  the  cost  of  farming. 

Reducing  Manufacturing  Costs 

J.  B.  Bartholomew,  president  Avery  Co.,  Peoria,  111., 
in  his  opening  address  as  president  of  the  association 
said  that  implement  manufacturers  have  done  about 
everjthing  possible  in  the  past  few  years  to  reduce 
manufacturing  costs,  but  that  little  has  been  done 
in  reducing  selling  costs.  He  referred  to  the  economic 
condition  of  the  farmer,  high  wages,  high  freight 
rates,  the  exodus  from  the  farms  and  the  sympathetic 
talk  that  has  been  going  around  for  some  time  in 
behalf  of  the  farmer,  who  he  said  must  be  placed  on 
a  more  profitable  basis.  He  declared  that  implement 
manufacturers  should  do  something  to  help  the  farmers 
reduce  their  production  costs  by  making  better  farm 
equipment,  and  that  the  farmers  should  reduce  their 
labor  and  production  costs  by  doing  more  work  with 
mechanical  equipment.  In  this  connection  he  referred 
to  a  probable  low  fuel  cost  for  the  coming  year,  which 
would  reduce  the  cost  of  operating  farm  tractors. 
Pointing  to  some  figures  indicating  that  the  farmers 
are  buying  more  automobiles  than  farm  implements, 
he  declared  that  the  automobile  is  the  first  on  the  list 
of  a  farmer's  requirements. 

Increased   Durability   of   Instruments 

"Some  Problems  of  the  Manufacturer"  was  the  sub- 
ject of  a  paper  prepared  by  Alexander  Legge,  president 
International  Harvester  Co.,  and  read  by  C.  A.  Ranney 
of  that  company.  Mr.  Legge  declared  that  one  of 
the  basic  problems  which  farm  equipment  manufac- 
turers have  to  face  is  excess  factory  capacity.  When 
the  acreage  under  cultivation  was  increasing,  the 
demand  for  farm  equipment  was  in  excess  of  what 
can  be  hoped  for  with  business  on  a  mere  replacement 
basis,  which  is  all  that  now  can  be  expected  for  some 
time.  Furthermore,  with  men  leaving  the  farms 
because  they  can  earn  more  at  other  occupations,  a 
shrinkage  of  farm  population  may  be  looked  for. 
Implement  manufacturers  themselves  have  contributed 
to  the  reduced  demand  for  farm  machinery  by  chang- 
ing from  wood  to  steel  construction  and  increasing 
its  durability,  the  efficient  usefulness  of  most  imple- 
ments being  now  double  what  it  was  20  years  ago. 
With  present  prices,  the  unit  cost  of  farm  implements 
will  probably  figure  less  today  than  in  the  old  low- 
price  days,  when  calculated  on  the  life  of  the  machine 
or  the  number  of  acres  it  tills. 

"However  much  we  may  theorize  or  reason  as  to 
the  causes  leading  up  to  the  present  situation,"  con- 
tinue-l  Mr.   Legge,  "nobody  will   dispute  the  fact  that 


we  cannot  hope  to  employ  profitably  all  the  facilities 
now  in  existence  for  producing  farm  machinery,  and 
that  the  idle  expense  or  excess  investment  represented 
in  capacity  not  needed  is  one  of  the  serious  problems 
of  the  manufacturer.  No  doubt  some  other  use  will 
be  found  for  much  of  the  shop  capacity  now  standing 
idle.  In  fact,  there  is  progress  being  made  now  in 
converting  some   of  this   capacity  to   other  uses. 

"Extreme  fluctuations  in  demand  for  farm  imple- 
ments have  doubtless  contributed  to  the  over-expan- 
sion of  manufacturing  facilities.  We  implement  manu- 
facturers have  been  all  too  keen  to  increase  our  facili- 
ties to  a  point  where  we  could  take  care  of  maximum 
requirements  of  heavy  buying  years,  ignoring  the  fact 
that  these  heavy  buying  periods  are  the  exception 
rather  than  the  rule.  Another  element  which  the 
implement  manufacturer  must  consider  in  making 
plans  for  future  trade  is  the  part  the  automobile  is 
taking  in   the  economic   life   of  the  American  farmer. 

Relative  Prices 

"Perhaps  the  automobile  manufacturer  is  doing 
a  better  job  of  selling  than  the  implement  manufac- 
turer. At  any  rate,  he  has  the  decided  advantage  of 
having  no  past  history  to  contend  with  in  the  matter 
of  prices.  In  a  recent  publication  a  prominent  auto- 
mobile manufacturer  made  the  proud  boast  that 
his  particular  make  of  automobile  was  now  reduced 
in  price  to  20c.  a  lb.  About  that  same  time,  the 
average  wholesale  price  of  farm  machinery  had  ad- 
vanced to  a  little  over  10c.  a  lb.  When  we  con- 
sider how  largely  both  industries  draw  on  the  same 
source  of  raw  material  supply  and  compete  in  the 
same  market  for  labor,  it  becomes  a  question  of  how 
it  is  going  to  be  possible  for  the  implement  manu- 
facturer, out  of  almost  identically  the  same  material, 
and  with  the  same  class  of  labor,  to  sell  farm  im- 
plements so  far  below  the  price  that  the  same  material 
and  labor  bring  in  the  form  of  an  automobile. 

"It  is  my  notion  that  widespread  criticism  of  imple- 
ment prices  is  not  the  fault  of  the  farmer  so  much 
as  of  the  implement  manufacturer  and  dealer.  Farmers 
as  a  class  have  not  had  experience  in  manufacturing 
and  cannot  be  expected  to  know  the  relative  manufac- 
turing cost  of  a  plow  and  an  automobile.  Being  a 
newcomer  in  the  field,  the  automobile  never  established 
low  price  levels  during  the  days  of  low-cost  produc- 
tion which  the  implement  industry  passed  through  a 
number  of  years  ago.  Naturally  the  farmer  forms 
his  opinion  of  our  prices  by  comparing  the  figures  of 
today  with  those  prevailing  15  to  30  years  ago.  He 
has  no  such  basis  for  comparison  in  the  case  of  the 
automobile. 

Influence  of  Labor  Cost 

"It  is  clearly  the  obligation  of  the  implement  manu- 
facturer and  retailer  to  give  the  farmers  the  essential 
facts  as  to  the  difference  in  price  levels,  and  this 
should  not  be  difficult  to  do.  The  cumulative  labor 
content  in  every  implement  you  gentlemen  make  is 
at  least  80  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  the  goods,  and 
when  you  ask  the  farmer  to  compare  the  wage  level 
that  he  has  to  pay  for  help  on  the  farm  with  that  of 
20  years  ago  and  apply  the  same  ratio  of  increase  to 
the  80  per  cent  labor  content  in  the  manufactured 
tool,  you  have  fully  accounted  for  the  difference  in 
price. 

"We  need  to  do  a  better  job  than  in  the  past  in 
presenting  to  the  farmer  the  facts  that  determine 
our  costs  and  prices,  and  in  showing  him  the  true 
relationship  between  our  prices  and  those  of  the  other 
commodities  he  buys.  We  must  show  him,  as  we  can 
do,  that   we   have  no  more  control   over  the  economic 
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factors   Ihiit    shapt'  our   costs  and   prices   than   he  has 
over  his  own  costs  of  production." 

Foreign  Trade  in  Implements 

W.  H.  Staekhouse,  general  manager  French  & 
Hecht,  Davenport,  Iowa,  in  a  paper  on  "Certain  Aspects 
of  Present  Business  Conditions,"  discussed  foreign 
trade,  wages,  immigration,  the  railroads  and  other 
national  problems.  In  referring  to  the  foreign  trade 
he  said  that,  with  the  exception  of  England,  the  e.x- 
change  against  the  American  dollar  is  practiccally 
prohibitive  in  most  European  countries.  "On  the  other 
hand,"  he  said,  "South  America,  and  particularly  the 
.'Argentine,  with  its  far  less  unfavorable  rate  of  ex- 
change, is  largely  a  buyer  of  finished  or  manufac- 
tured products,  which  makes  it  a  particularly  attrac- 
tive market  for  the  manufacturers  of  farm  operating 
equipment  to  cultivate  and  secure  as  a  permanent  cus- 
tomer. During  the  first  six  months  of  this  year  our 
exports  to  Great  Britain  declined  7  per  cent  under  the 
similar  period  of  last  year,  while  the  value  of  our 
shipments  to  the  Argentine  showed  an  increase  of 
31    per  cent,   or  approximately  $14,000,000. 

"It  should  be  particularly  encouraging  to  the  farm 
implement  industry  to  realize  that  exports  of  imple- 
ments, in  July  this  year,  were  over  $5,600,000,  the 
highest  since  February,  1921;  and  for  the  first  seven 
months  of  the  present  year  our  implement  ■exports 
were  in  excess  of  $28,000,000,  or  more  than  double 
those  for  the  corresponding  period  of  1922.  Again, 
the  total  exports  of  farm  implements  for  the  12-month 
period  ended  June  30,  1923,  amounted  to  $37,738,458, 
or  nearly  double  those  of  the  previous  year. 

"Department  of  Commerce  statistics  to  the  effect 
that,  during  the  first  six  months  of  the  present  year, 
we  exported  $22,500,000  worth  of  agricultural  ma- 
chinery, including  over  10.000  tractors,  or  a  gain  of 
131  per  cent  over  the  similar  period  of  the  previous 
year,  is  particularly  reassuring. 

Farmers'  Condition  Not   Desperate 

"While  the  farmer  is  to  some  extent  the  victim 
of  an  unbalanced  industrial  situation,  his  condition, 
with  the  exception  of  the  single  crop  or  wheat  farmer, 
is  anything  but  desperate.  The  price  of  corn,  oats, 
hogs  and  wheat  are  higher  than  they  were  a  year 
ago,  while  the  gross  receipts  of  American  farmers 
during  this  year  will  approximate  $15,000,000,000,  or 
$1,000,000,000  more  than  last  year,  and  about  $2,000,- 
000,000  greater  than  in  1921.  The  Department  of 
Agriculture  shows  that  the  composite  production  of 
all  crops  for  1923  will  equal  97.4  per  cent  of  the 
average  for  the   10-year  period. 

"Since  1920  Congrress  has  created  adequate  credit 
facilities  covering  long  periods  for  the  farmers,  who 
have  availed  themselves  to  the  extent  of  many  hundred 
millions  of  dollars,  a  substantial  portion  of  which  loans 
have  been  liquidated.  Hence  it  seems  that  only  the 
farmer  who  grows  nothing  but  wheat,  which  approxi- 
mates but  6  per  cent  of  farm  revenue,  is  seriously 
affected  at  this  time,  and  it  seems  but  common  sense 
for  all  farmers  to  aim  to  balance  production  with 
demand,  and  prudently  to  diversify  their  crops  rather 
than  depend  upon  unsound  and  futile  legislation,  includ- 
ing governmental  price  fixing,  as  most  economic  ills 
are  not  susceptible  to   legislative  correctives." 

Railroads 

Speaking  of  railroads  Mr.  Staekhouse  mentioned 
their  high  taxes,  meager  net  returns,  great  expendi- 
tures for  equipment  and  improvements  and  threats 
of  certain  members  of  Congress  to  amend  the  trans- 
portation act,  adding: 

"It  would  seem  the  height  of  wisdom  and  prudence 
to  discontinue  railroad  baiting,  and  instead  to  en- 
courage railroad  executives  to  solve  their  own  prob- 
lems, in  a  practical  manner,  and  to  operate  their 
properties  as  economically  as  the  burdens  already  in- 
flicted upon  them  by  politicians  will  permit,  without 
further  unnecessary  governmental   interference. 

"One  of  the  most  irritating  factors  in  dislocating 
the  country's  industrial  equilibrium,  is  the  weakness 
usually  displayed   by  governmental   agencies  function- 


ing in  employment  disputes;  they  usually  ignoring 
entirely  the  equities  involved,  and  instead  proceed- 
ing along  the  lines  of  least  resistance,  arriving  at  a 
compromise  which,  besides  being  unfair,  is  extremely 
expensive  to  industry  and   to  the  general  public. 

A  notable  instance  is  the  regrettable  timidity,  char- 
acteristic of  professional  politicians,  displayed  by  the 
Federal  Coal  Commission.  When  attempting  to  handle 
the  threatening  bituminous  coal  strike,  last  year,  it 
yielded  weakly  to  every  demand  of  the  unions,  includ- 
ing a  continuance  of  war-time  wages.  A  similar  injus- 
tice recently  was  imposed  on  the  public  in  the  settle- 
ment of  the  anthracite  miners'   strike." 

Selling   the    Industry 

In  a  paper  on  "Our  Public,"  Findley  P.  Mount, 
president  Advance-Rumely  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind.,  includ- 
ing in  "Our  Public"  not  only  the  users  of  farm  ma- 
chinery but  all  those  who  benefit  among  the  public 
at  large,  declared  that  the  implement  manufacturers 
are  not  using  the  daily  press  properly  to  advertise 
their  wares.  Comparing  the  farm  implement  with  the 
automobile  he  pointed  out  that  the  press  is  sold  on 
automobiles  and  no  other  industry  in  the  world  has 
ever  had  so  much  news  publicity.  The  farmers'  bal- 
ance sheet  shows  that  he  was  better  able  to  buy  in 
1923  than  in  1922  and  that  he  has  purchased  liberally 
from  every  other  industry  except  the  farm  implement 
industry.  There  may  be  many  reasons  for  this  but, 
in  the  speaker's  opinion,  one  outstanding  reason  is 
that  the  farm  implement  industry  has  been  content 
to  sell  itself  and  its  product  in  a  prosaic  way  to  the 
users  alone.  The  manufacturers  have  assumed  that 
not  only  the  farmer  but  the  public  realize  the  difference 
in  farming  with  antiquated  tools  and  with  up-to-date 
tools,  with  inefficient  machinery  and  with  efficient  ma- 
chinery. 

Without  blaming  the  newspapers,  the  speaker  said 
that  whatever  is  lacking  is  chargeable  to  the  imple- 
ment manufacturers,  in  their  failure  to  comprehend 
the  magnitude  of  their  public  and  to  use  their  best 
efforts  to  .sell  the  public  on  their  idea.  The  message 
to  put  across  is  the  message  of  better  and  more  profit- 
able farming.  It  is  the  message  of  producing  two 
blades  of  grass  at  less  expense  than  one  was  produced 
before.  It  is  the  message  of  helping  to  solve  the 
cotton  problem  of  tHe  South,  the  wheat  problem  of  the  ' 
West,  the  corn  problem  of  the  corn  belt  and  other 
problems  of  the  farmer.  He  declared  that  the  wider 
use  of  more  up-to-date  farm  equipment  would  increase 
the  yield,  lower  the  cost  and  turn  losses  into  profits. 

What  Has  to  Be  Made  Up 

"It  is  estimated  that  the  farmers  are  today  more 
than  $1,000,000,000  short  of  their  normal  purchases 
of  farm  machinery,  while  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture estimates  that  from  $8,000,000,000  to  $12,000,000,- 
000  worth  of  new  equipment  is  needed  on  the  farm 
in  the  next  10  years  to  equip  and  to  replace  a  large 
percentage  of  worn-out  and  repaired  implements  that 
are  losing  more  than  the  cost  of  a  new  set  of  tools, 
through  loss  of  time  and  efficiency.  If  this  is  true, 
is  there  any  wonder  why  there  are  complaints  that  the 
cost  of  production  is  so  high  that  there  is  no  profit  in 
farming?" 

The  speaker  pointed  out  that  invidious  comparisons 
have  been  made  between  the  prices  of  farm  equipment 
and  automobiles,  which  were  unfair.  Politicians  have 
been  preaching  to  the  farmer  and  the  public  that 
farming  is  a  totally  hopeless  enterprise;  the  nation's 
agricultural  balance  sheet  proves  the  falsity  of  this 
assertion.  These  misleading  statements  have  created 
a  feeling  in  the  public  mind  against  the  stability  and 
security  of  agriculture.  Individual  efforts  have  been 
made  to  correct  these  false  impressions  but,  because 
the  effort  was  individual,  it  could  not  hope  for  real 
success. 

"It  takes  organized  effort,"  said  Mr.  Mount,  "a 
well  directed  campaign,  to  set  right  before  the  public 
what  has  so  often  been  set  wrong;  a  campaign  backed 
by  the  whole  industry,  calling  to  its  support  all  the 
talent  of  the  industry,  and  having  all  the  effort  that 
the    national    organization    can    nut    behind    it;    not    a 
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campaign  to  promote  the  use  of  this  or  that  particular 
tool;  not  a  tractor  vs.  horse  campaign;  not  a  campaign 
to  sell  machinery  at  all,  but  a  campaign  to  sell  the 
public  the  industry  itself,  the  good  that  it  is  doing, 
the  boundless  increase  of  good  that  it  can  do;  the 
right  kind  of  help  and  cooperation  the  farmer  needs; 
a  campaign  of  enlightenment,  if  you  please,  which  will 
give  the  farm  equipment  industry  its  true  and  rightful 
position  in  the  world  of  business  economy." 

Bureau  of  Research  Created 

In  line  with  suggestions  made  in  Mr.  Mount's  paper, 
the  association  voted  to  establish  a  bureau  of  research 
for  collecting,  tabulating  and  disseminating  information 
relating  to  farming  and  the  farm  equipment  industry. 
This  bureau  will  be  located  at  the  general  offices  in 
Chicago.  Its  general  policies  will  be  determined  by 
the  executive  committee,  together  with  an  advisory 
committee  composed  of  advertising  managers  of  mem- 
bers of  the  association. 

Resolutions  adopted  by  the  association  included  the 
following: 

Declaring  that  it  is  contrary  to  public  interests 
for  the  Government  to  engage  in  any  form  of  private 
business,  including  any  plan  which  provides  for  fi.xing 
or  guaranteeing  selling  prices  by  the  Government,  or 
buying  and  selling  commodities;  favoring  the  passage 
of  laws  that  will  stimulate  the  use  of  United   States 


ships  for  carrying  our  products  to  other  parts  of  the 
world  and  favoring  the  repeal  of  the  La  Follette  sea- 
men's act;  opposing  the  passage  of  a  soldiers'  bonus 
bill;  favoring  the  repeal  of  the  Adamson  act;  deplor- 
ing the  adjustment  of  the  miners'  wage  scale  guar- 
anteeing a  further  advance,  thereby  postponing  a 
proper  and  fair  adjustment  that  is  bound  to  come; 
indorsing  the  open  shop;  approving  the  elimination 
and  standardization  work  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
mei-ce  Division  of  Simplified  Practice;  opposing  the 
use  of  convicts  for  the  manufacture  of  farm  equip- 
ment; favoring  the  repeal  of  burdensome  war  taxes 
as  far  as  practicable,  but  especially  all  taxes  on  com- 
mercial paper,  telephone  and  telegram  messages;  de- 
claring that  the  transportation  act  of  1920  should  not 
be  disturbed,  but  should  be  given  a  fair  trial  under 
business  conditions  more  nearly  normal  than  have  pre- 
vailed since  the  passage  of  the  act;  urging  Congress 
to  repeal  the  present  immigration  act  and  replace  it 
with  a  law  permitting  the  entrance  of  any  foreign 
national  whom  we  can  readily  assimilate  and  who,  in 
addition  to  being  in  sound  health,  possesses  the  fund- 
amental attributes  of  character  and   industry. 

H.  J.  Hirshheimer,  La  Crosse  Plow  Co.,  La  Crosse, 
Wis.,  was  elected  president  for  the  ensuing  year  and 
Findley  P.  Mount,  president  Advance-Rumely  Co.,  La 
Porte,  Ind.,  was  elected  chairman  of  the  executive 
committee. 


BIDS  ON  NAVAL  VESSELS 


Tenders    Received     from     17     Companies — Other 
Sales  to  Be  Held  Soon 

Washington,  Oct.  25.— Bids  for  six  vessels  on  the 
ways  at  navy  yards,  which  are  to  be  scrapped  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Treaty  Limiting  Naval  Armament, 
were  opened  at  the  Navy  Department  Oct.  25.  Bids 
were  received  from  seventeen  firms.  Bids  will  be  sub- 
mitted to  Admiral  Potter,  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Sup- 
plies and  Accounts,  and  will  be  carefully  considered  by 
the  Navy  Department  before  making  the  awards. 
The  bids  received  were  as  follows: 

■'.4s  /6"    (fu   be  Scfapped   by   thn  Purchasers') 
Merritt.  Chapman  &  Scott  Corporation.   New  York. 

United   States    $10,000.00 

Constitution    5.000.00 

Hyman.  Michaels  Co..  Chicago. 

Indiana    J31,189.00 

South  Dakota   35.391.00 

United   States    45.640.00 

Constitution   41,992.00 

North  Carolina    24.554.00 

Alternate  bid  on  all  five  ships 186,566.50 

Continental   Machinery  Co.,   New   York. 
Indiana  and  South  Dakota 

(both  vessels)    $110,000.00 

N    Blork  &  Co..  Norfolk.  Va. 

North  Carolina    $41'. 365. 00 

Mayer   Pollock,   Pottstown.   Pa. 

United   States    $51,666.00 

Constitution    44.444.00 

Lamer  Rosenthal,  Oakland,  Cal. 

Montana    $47,110.00 

Boston  Iron  &  Metal  Co.,  Baltimore. 

North  Carolina  $15,192.00 

J.  Goldberg  &  Sons,  Kansas  City,   Mo. 

United   States   $2(i,.".52.00 

Bond  Brothers  Co.,  San  Francisco. 

Montana    $3,010.00 

Hickman.  Williams  &  Co.,  Philadelphia. 
United  States  and  Constitution 

(both  ves.sels)    $114,190.40 

K.  B.  Leaf  Co..  Philadelphia. 

United   States    $52,111.00 

Constitution      52,222.00 

For  two  vessels  combined 109,333.00 

Charles  S.  Hoffman  and  G.  Weissbaum.  San  Fran- 
cisco (Bid  presented  by  Gates  &  Mather,  attorneys. 
Washington). 

Montana    $28,962.40 

Fred  W.    Erlckson.   New    York. 

United   Slates    $37,500.00 

Constitution   28,000.00 

For  both  vessels 70,000.00 


Columbia   Steel   Corpdration,   San  Francisco. 

Montana    $44,400.00 

Other  Bids  Received 
II.  Samuel  &  Sons,  Brooklyn. 

Indiana  and  South  Dakota,  $2.37  per 

gross  ton  or '. $23,700.00  each 

United  States  and  Constitution,  $6,37 

per  gross  ton.  or 44,590.00  each 

North  Carolina,  as  is 3,515.50 

For  material  in  the  Indiana  and  South  Dakota, 
$11.50  per  gross  ton,  material  to  be  cut  by  Govern- 
ment to  charging  box  size. 
For  material  in  the  United  States  and  Constitution, 
$12.75  per  gross  ton,  material  to  be  cut  by  Govern- 
ment to  charging  box  size. 
David  Kaufman  &  Son  Co.,  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

Material  to  be  cut  by  Government  to  shipping  size. 

Indiana $64,267.00 

South  Dakota   70,733.00 

Steel    Scrap    Corporation.    Philadelphia. 

Material  to  be  cut  by  the  Government. 

Indiana,   cut  to   shipping  size,    $9.51 

per  gross  ton Total     $92,969.76 

Cut    to   charging   size,    $13,06    per 

gross  ton Total     127,674.56 

South   Dakota,   cut    to   shipping   size, 

$9.51  per  gross  ton Total     103,107.42 

Cut    to    charging    box    size,    $13.06 

per  gross  ton Total     141,596.52 

United  States,   cut  to   shipping   size, 

$13,26  per  gross  ton Total       84,996.60 

Cut    to   charging    box    size,    $14.26 

per  gross  ton Total        91.406.60 

Constitution,     cut    to    shipping    size, 

$13,26   per  gross  ton Total       92,024.40 

Cut    to    charging   box    size,    $14.26 

per  gross  ton Total       98.964.40 

North  Carolina,  cut  to  shipping  size, 

$8.21  per  gross  ton Total       81,508.88 

Cut   to    charging   box    size,    $13.51 

per  gross  ton Total     134,127.28 

The  above  figures  are  given  for  information   and  are  sub- 
ject to  verification  and  consideration  by  the  Department, 

Captain  Bonnaffon,  in  charge  of  the  sale,  said: 
"In  the  next  sale,  on  Nov.  1,  we  will  sell  the  old 
battleships  New  Hampshire  and  Louisiana,  at  Philadel- 
phia; the  Georgia  and  Rhode  Island,  at  Mare  Island, 
and  the  Connecticut,  at  Puget  Sound,  Wash.  The  bat- 
tleship Iowa  and  the  battlecruisers  Constellation  and 
Ranger,  at  the  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  &  Drydock 
Co.,  Newport  News,  Va.,  and  the  battleship  Massachu- 
setts, at  the  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corporation's 
plant  at  Fore  River,  Mass.,  will  be  sold  on  Nov.  8.  The 
final  sale,  Nov.  30,  will  include  the  old  battleships  Mich- 
igan, Kansas  and  Minnesota  at  Philadelphia;  the  Ver- 
mont and  Nebraska  at  Mare  Island  and  the  Delaware 
at  Boston." 


Metal  Workino;  Produdion  Problems 

Economics  of  Standard  Machine  Tools.  Developments  in 

Grinding  and  Piecework  Wa«^c  Payments  Feature 

Meeting  of  Automohile  Industry 


THE  second  annual  production  mooting-  of  the 
Society  of  Automotive  Engineers  was  held  at 
the  Hotel  Winton,  Cleveland,  Thursday  and 
Friday,  Oct.  25  and  26,  with  an  attendance  of  over 
.'iOO  composed  largely  of  men  who  design  and  those 
who  manufacture  automobiles.  The  first  production 
meeting  was  held  in  Detroit  a  year  ago.  The  aim  of 
these  meetings  is  to  bring  together  the  automotive 
ongineers  and  factory  production  executives  and  to 
discuss  problems  that  are  more  or  less  in  common 
and  to  promote  cooperation  between  the  two  lines  of 
activity. 

The  program  was  arranged  in  four  sessions  with 
different  general  subjects  arranged  for  each  session. 
There  were  machine  tool,  factory  managers  and  scien- 
tific management  sessions,  and  the  last  session  was  a 
general  one.  In"  the  machine  tool  and  general  sessions 
speakers  discussed  some  of  the  recent  developments  in 
machine  tools  and  processes  for  production  work  and 
-showed  how  these  machines  fit  into  production  plans. 
During  the  factory  managing  session  papers  were 
presented  on  the  group  plan  of  wage  payment,  han- 
dling labor  and  the  use  of  conveyor  systems.  While 
little  discussion  followed  the  papers,  the  audience  sub- 
mitted written  questions  to  each  speaker  at  the  close 
of  his  paper,  and  the  large  number  of  questions  in- 
dicated keen  interest  taken  in  the  various  subjects. 

During  the  discussions  it  was  pointed  out  that 
with  improved  methods  automobile  parts  of  longer  life 
are  being  produced,  and  a  prominent  statistician  was 
quoted  as  saying  that  the  average  life  of  an  automobile 
has  increased  from  5  to  7  years.  A  suggestion  was 
made  to  the  members  that  in  connection  with  the  pro- 
duction meetings  the  Society  of  Automotive  Engineers 
provide  an  operating  exhibit  of  machinery  used  in 
making  automobile  parts.  This  will  be  limited  to  new 
types  of  machines.  If  the  suggestion  meets  with  favor 
arrangements  will  probably  be  made  for  such  an  ex- 
hibit at  the  next  meeting. 

A  sidelight  to  the  meeting  was  a  statement  made 
by  President  H.  W.  Alden  during  the  factory  manage- 
ment session  that  a  leading  steel  manufacturer  had 
told  him  that,  from  data  secured  in  his  plant  from 
the  study  of  the  8-hr.  day,  he  was  just  about  at  a 
point  where  he  could  predict  that  the  introduction  of 
the  8-hr.  day  in  the  steel  industry  would  result  in  a 
decrease  instead  of  an  advance  in  costs. 

R.  E.  Flanders,  president  of  the  National  Machine 
Tool  Builders'  Association  and  general  manager  of  the 
.Jones  &  Lamson  Machine  Co.,  in  a  paper  on  "Standard 
Machines  for  Quantity  Production"  discussed  the  prob- 
lem of  combining  flexibility,  high  efficiency,  low  cost 
and  low  overhead  in  machine  tools  for  quantity  pro- 
duction.    Mr.  Flanders  said  in  part: 

A  broad  statement  of  the  problem  relating  to 
standard  versus  special  machines  for  quantity  produc- 
tion is  about  as  follows:  How  can  machine  tools  be 
so  designed  and  built  that  the  user  will  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  machine  of  proved  excellence  and  low 
cost  without  losing  the  advantage  of  special  adapta- 
bility and  economy  which  the  ideal  special  machine 
will  give? 

There  are  at  least  two  methods  of  approach  to  a 
solution.  One  lies  along  the  lines  of  building  up 
semi-special  types  of  machines  out  of  standard  units. 
The  other  consists  in  the  design  of  a  more  or  less 
universal  foundation  machine  which  is  adapted  to  the 
making  of  various  particular  parts  by  adding  a  highly 
specialized  tool  equipment. 

Why    Special    Machinery    Sometimes    Fails 

The  failure  of  hastily  designed  and  built  special 
machinery  may  come  from  a  number  of  causes,  such  as 
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faulty  order  of  operations,  unsuitable  location  and 
clamping  of  the  work,  etc.  The  most  usual  cause  of 
failure,  however,  lies  in  the  weakness,  improper  lubri- 
cation, or  rapid  wear  of  some  essential  parts  of  the 
mechanism,  such  as  clutches,  feed  gears,  sliding  sur- 
faces, main  bearings,  etc.  It  is  difficult  for  the  most 
skilled  machine  designer  to  be  completely  successful 
in  these  features  in  a  new  design.  It  is  doubly  difficult 
for  the  tool  designer,  however  skilled,  who  attempts  an 
occasional  excursion  into  the  field  of  machine  design. 
There  are  some  operations  where  the  completely 
special  machine  with  its  attendant  difficulties  is  un- 
necessary, even  when  it  is  desired  to  have  a  machine 
completely  adapted  to  a  particular  operation  on  a  par- 
ticular part.  For  milling  operations  on  cylinder  blocks, 
transmission  cases,  etc.,  and  for  multiple  drilling 
operations  on  similar  parts,  special  machines  may  be 
built  up  from  standard  units. 

Building  Special  Machines  from  Standard  Units 

Milling  machines,  for  instance,  will  vary  consider- 
ably with  the  design  of  product.  They  will  consist  in 
general  of  a  planer-type  bed  and  housing,  the  latter 
carrying  vertical  and  horizontal  spindles  as  required 
by  the  part  to  be  manufactured.  In  the  case  of  V-type 
crankcases,  spindles  will  require  to  be  set  at  an  angle. 

Such  machines  as  this  should  be,  and  usually  are, 
built  up  from  standard  units.  The  spindle,  its  drive 
and  housing  need  not  vary  greatly  from  machine  to 
machine.  The  feed  mechanism  may  be  the  same. 
Even  the  bed  and  work  table  may  be  built  in  standard 
lengths  and  widths.  These  standard  units  are  of 
tested  and  approved  design,  and  no  fear  need  be  felt 
of  the  failure  of  the  machine.  It  may  even  be  possible 
to  rebuild  it  to  fit  a  change  in  the  design  of  the  part 
manufactured,  at  a  cost  less  than  the  purchase  price 
of  a  new  machine  complete. 

Perhaps  I  may  be  permitted  to  interject  here  a 
criticism  of  one  common  feature  of  these  machines, 
though  it  is  aside  from  the  subject.  They  are  often 
built  with  tables  much  too  long,  to  take  in  a  long 
string  of  work.  If  we  double  the  length  of  the  table 
we  do  not  double  the  output.  It  takes  twice  the 
length  of  time  to  feed,  twice  the  length  of  time  to 
change  work,  twice  the  number  of  fixtures,  and  some- 
what more  for  the  cost  of  the  machine  and  the  floor 
space  occupied. 

Sometimes  a  little  is  saved  by  dividing  among  sev- 
eral pieces  the  time  it  takes  to  get  the  full  depth 
or  width  of  cut,  but  usually  this  is  inconsiderable.  The 
long  table  is  probably  a  relic  from  planer  practice 
where  the  planing  of  long  strings  of  complicated  work 
may  be  advisable  in  order  to  divide  the  tool  setting 
time  among  several  pieces.  The  practice  has  no  place 
in  high  production  milling,  with  cutters  set  in  a  fixed 
position. 

The  same  principles  as  given  for  special  milling 
machines  apply  also  to  multiple  drills.  The  spindles 
ihemselves,  their  connection  with  the  driving  mecha- 
nism, the  feed  and  driving  gearing,  etc.,  are  proper 
subjects  for  standardization  and  this  may  be  done  and 
still  provide  a  special  machine  adapted  to  the  ma- 
chining of  a  special  part. 

It  is  the  office  of  the  machine  tool  man  to  furnish 
a  strong,  reliable,  versatile  mechanism  as  a  foundation. 
To  do  this  requires  years  of  development,  including 
some  "trial  and  error."  It  is  not  to  be  done  in  a  day, 
or  to  order  for  quick  delivery,  if  satisfaction  is  ex- 
pected. 

It  is  the  normal  function  of  the  user  to  mount 
upon  this  standard  mechanism  special  equipment  which 
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Progress  Made  in  Gear  Standardization 

Two  Standards  Adopted  by  Gear  Association — Progress  in  Other 

Standards  Reported — Interest  in  Industrial  Relations — 

Business  Expansion  Possibilities  Discussed 


AS  at  previous  meetings  reports  of  standardization 
Z\  committees  and  discussions  occupied  the  greater 
■^J-  part  of  the  time  of  the  semi-annual  meeting  of 
the  American  Gear  Manufacturers'  Association,  held  at 
the  Mountain  House,  Lake  Mohonk,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  25,  26 
and  27.  Of  the  16  committees  on  technical  standardi- 
zation, nine  have  already  submitted  reports  and  various 
degrees  of  advancement  in  the  work  of  these  commit- 
tees is  shown,  from  progress  reports  to  definite  recom- 
mendations. It  was  apparent  that  considerable  work 
had  been  done  and  the  spirit  of  cooperation  was  note- 
worthy. There  was  active  discussion  of  reports  and 
recommendations  and  many  suggestions  were  given  for 
further  activity.  A  revised  standard  for  composition 
gearing  was  adopted  and  the  standard  for  transmission 
chains  and  sprockets  developed  by  a  joint  committee  of 
the  S.  A.  E.,  A.  S.  M.  E.  and  A.  G.  M.  A.  was  accepted 
as  recommended  practice.  Several  addresses  were  made 
and  time  was  set  aside  for  visitation  and  recreation. 

President  George  L.  Markland,  Jr.,  presided  at  the 
sessions,  B.  F.  Waterman,  Brown  &  Sharpe  Mfg.  Co., 
Providence,  chairman  of  the  general  standardization 
committee,  taking  the  chair  when  sub-committee  re- 
ports were  presented. 

It  was  announced  that  the  spring  meeting  will  be 
held  in  Buffalo,  April  28,  29  and  30. 

New  Members  Elected 

Six  new  member  companies  were  elected  to  member- 
ship, the  names  and  executive  representatives  of  which 
being  as  follows:  Western  Gear  Works,  Seattle,  Wash., 
R.  C.  Franke;  United  Engineering  &  Foundry  Co., 
Pittsburgh,  Lane  Johnson;  Universal  Gear  Works,  De- 
troit, F.  J.  Brown;  Automobile  Machine  Co.,  Cleveland, 
J.  Kreisler;  Barber-Colman  Co.,  Rockford,  111.,  F.  G. 
Colman,  and  David  Brown  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Huddersfield, 
England,  F.  E.  Brown. 

A  report  of  the  association's  sectional  committee 
of  the  American  Engineering  Standards  Committee 
was  read  by  Mr.  Waterman,  who  is  chairman  of  the 
sectional  committee.  Two  meetings  have  been  held,  the 
nomenclature  of  gears  being  considered  largely  at  both 
meetings  and  some  60  definitions  being  approved.  Ten- 
tative standards  for  stub  tooth  gearing,  as  submitted 
by  the  French  and  Dutch  engineering  societies,  will  be 
taken  up  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  sectional  commit- 
tee. It  was  stated  that  the  sectional  committee  has  been 
enlarged  to  include  other  societies  than  the  A.  G.  M.  A. 
and  the  A.  S.  M.  E.,  and  that  the  work  of  this  commit- 
tee is  receiving  increasing  attention  from  users  of 
gears. 

The  report  of  the  association's  representatives  on 
the  A.  S.  M.  E.  research  committee  on  gears,  submitted 
by  its  chairman,  E.  W.  Miller,  Fellows  Gear  Shaper 
Co.,  Springfield,  Vt.,  revealed  that  the  work  upon  the 
design  of  the  machine  for  testing  gear  tooth  strength, 
described  by  Wilfred  Lewis  at  the  annual  meeting  in 
Cleveland  in  April,  is  about  completed.  It  was  stated 
that  changes  had  been  made  in  the  mechanism  since 
last  year.  Discussion  of  Mr.  Lewis'  paper  by  several 
English  engineers  was  read  in  part,  the  comments  being 
said  to  have  proved  helpful.  Financial  support  from 
gear  manufacturers  for  the  completion  of  this  work  was 
sought  and  several  members  pledged  varying  amounts. 

A  revised  standard,  presented  by  the  composition 
gearing  committee,  was  adopted,  with  a  possible  change 
in  the  title  to  read  "Flanges  and  Rivet  Proportions  of 
Composition  Gearing."  The  subject  covers  gears  made 
of  rawhide  and  it  is  intended  to  give  the  designer  some- 
thing that  will  aid  in  selecting  and  laying  out  a  pinion 
of  proper  proportions  with  the  least  amount  of  calcula- 
tion.   The  report  is  made  up  of  four  pages,  two  of  which 


are  given  to  tables,  one  to  line  sketches  and  one  to 
printed  explanation.  It  is  simpler  and  more  condensed 
than  anything  heretofore.  The  results  of  physical  tests 
on  six  materials  used  for  non-metallic  gears  were  given 
by  F.  G.  Sorensen,  Cincinnati  Gear  Co.,  Cincinnati, 
chairman  of  this  committee.  The  tests  included  impact 
compression,  deflection,  transverse  and  tensile  split, 
and  the  results  for  each  material  in  each  of  these  tests 
were  given.  Active  discussion  as  to  the  method  and 
value  of  these  tests  followed,  centered  for  the  most  part 
around  combination  tests,  running  tests  and  bend  tests. 
The  committee  was  instructed  to  take  the  material  pre- 
sented in  part  at  the  meeting  and  work  up  a  report, 
with  photos  and  sketches  for  full  presentation  and  dis- 
cussion at  the  next  spring  meeting. 

The  standards  for  transmission  chains  and  sprockets 
developed  by  a  joint  committee  of  the  .S.  A.  E.,  A.  S. 
M.  E.  and  A.  G.  M.  A.  were  accepted  as  recommended 
practice.  This  report  has  been  printed  and  copies  were 
distributed.  The  sprocket  committee  with  C.  R.  Weiss, 
Link-Belt  Co.,  Philadelphia,  as  chairman,  is  working 
on  uniform  working  loads,  the  horsepower  transmitted 
at  certain  loads. 

Standard  Tooth  Form  Discussed 

Action  on  a  stub  tooth  standard  was  emphasized  as 
especially  desirable  in  the  progress  report  of  the  tooth 
form  committee,  read  by  H.  J.  Eberhardt,  Newark  Gear 
Cutting  Machine  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J.,  chairman.  The 
French  permanent  standardization  committee  has  re- 
quested cooperation  from  interested  societies.  It  was 
pointed  out  that  there  are  at  least  nine  stub  tooth 
systems  now  in  use.  But  two  of  these,  the  Fellows  and 
Nuttall,  are  in  extensive  use,  with  the  Hunt  system  a 
close  third.  Protests  have  been  made  against  change 
by  users  of  these  systems  on  the  ground  of  cutters  on 
hand  and  gears  now  in  use. 

A  previous  report  suggested  harmonizing  these  ob- 
jections by  offering  a  composite  system,  using  the  Fel- 
lows proportions  for  the  finer  range  of  pitches  and  the 
Nuttall  for  the  heavier  pitches.  It  is  now  felt,  how- 
ever, that  such  an  expedient  will  be  but  a  temporary 
one.  The  three  well-known  systems  practically  agree 
on  tooth  depth  proportions.  The  French  propose  a  tooth 
still  shorter,  which  it  is  believed,  is  too  short  for  good 
running  qualities.  Several  members  of  the  committee 
favor  a  tooth  of  1.6  diametral  pitch  working  depth, 
against  the  French  1.5  D.  P.  It  was  stated  to  be  doubt- 
ful if  an  entirely  new  system  of  stub  teeth  would  be 
commercially  acceptable,  or  would  supersede  those  now 
in  use.  The  proportions  of  a  stub  tooth,  recommended 
for  consideration  as  an  American  standard,  is  given  in 
the  report. 

Progress  has  been  made  in  the  nomenclature  and 
definitions  relating  to  tooth  forms,  and  material  is 
expected  to  be  presented  at  the  next  meeting.  The 
committee  is  considering  the  various  special  gear  tooth 
systems,  such  as  Continental,  Maag,  special  patented 
systems  and  tooth  shapes,  etc. 

In  the  direction  of  standard  tooth  form  it  was 
brought  out  that  the  choice  of  a  standard  full  depth 
tooth  for  interchangeable  gears  is  resolving  itself  into 
adopting  various  standards  for  different  purposes.  For 
industrial  spur  gears  running  at  moderate  speeds  the 
Brown  &  Sharpe  involute  shape  is  in  general  use,  a 
tooth  form  said  to  be  successful  although  understood 
to  be  of  empii-ical  and  arbitrary  derivation.  It  was  said 
that  later  a  basic  rack  for  this  system,  perhaps  a  com- 
posite rack,  could  be  defined.  There  are  also  14%,  15 
and  20  deg.  standards  in  use  and  experience  and  tests 
to  date  were  said  to  favor  a  long  tooth  and  a  pressure 
angle  of  14%  deg. 
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The  committee  is  not  ready  to  recommeml  one  stand- 
ard as  the  standard.  "To  make  progress,"  said  Mr. 
Khorhardt,  "we  will  have  to  define  three  different  full 
depth  systems,  a  20-deg:.,  a  14'/4-deg.  using  a  standard 
hob,  and  another  system,  a  composite  cyeloidal  and 
involute  of  14  >.^  deg."  In  the  discussion  of  this  report, 
which  was  accepted  as  a  progress  report,  it  was  brought 
out  that  the  finer  the  gear  is  made  the  liner  must  be 
its  mounting,  this  being  a  factor  to  be  considered  in  the 
standardization  recommendations.  The  elimination  of 
"flats,"  which  was  of  general  interest,  was  also  dis- 
cussed briefly. 

-^  section  of  the  report  dealing  with  long  addendum 
drivers  states  that  it  is  highly  desirable  to  standardize 
the  methods  and  values  to  be  used  in  solving  the  various 
problems  arising  in  this  group  of  gearing.  The  most 
important  departure  from  the  usual  standards  is  enlarg- 
ing the  pinion  diameter.  This  enlarging  is  done  to  (1) 
make  a  stronger  tooth,  by  eliminating  undercut,  (2)  to 
obtain  maximum  bearing  on  the  tooth  curve,  and  (3) 
to  increase  the  life  of  the  gear  by  reducing  the  poor 
tooth  action  as  the  j  .ir  teeth  approach  each  other  and 
increasing  the  good  tooth  action  obtained  as  the  teeth 
recede  from  each  other. 

To  Reduce  Number  of  Worm  Gear  Hobs  Carried 

A  report  which  evoked  considerable  discussion,  and 
which  was  set  forth  as  of  vital  interest  to  the  engineer- 
ing profession  all  over  the  world,  was  that  of 'worm 
gear  committee,  which  was  read  by  J.  C.  O'Brien, 
Pittsburgh  Gear  &  Machine  Works,  Pittsburgh,  chair- 
man. It  is  the  sariie  as  submitted  at  the  Cleveland 
meeting  except  for  the  addition  of  the  suggestions 
brought  out  by  the  discussion  there.  It  was  the  object 
of  the  committee  in  offering  this  recommended  practice 
to  try  to  reduce  in  number  the  worm  gear  hobs  which 
are  carried  in  stock  by  the  various  member  companies. 
It  was  stated  that  there  are  hundreds  and  perhaps  thou- 
sands of  hobs  in  use  when  almost  all  cases  would  be 
covered  if  these  thousands  were  reduced  to  hundreds. 
The  committee's  report  not  only  makes  recommenda- 
tions for  new  designs,  but  also  makes  recommendations 
for  use  in  connection  with  hobs  already  in  existence 
which  might  not  be  just  right  for  the  recommendations 
as  made  by  the  committee. 

A  table  of  formulas  offered  in  the  report  was  said 
to  represent  an  endeavor  to  compromise  in  a  commer- 
cial, practical  and  scientific  manner  those  elements  of 
design  and  manufacture  that  affect  the  efficient  per- 
formance of  worm  gearing  that  is  used  for  ordinary 
industrial  service.  Worm  gearing  was  divided  into 
groups  and  the  group  covered  by  the  report  was  de- 
fined as  follows:  Linear  pitches,  %-in.  pitch  to  2-in. 
pitch,  multiplicity  of  threads,  single  to  quadruple;  gear 
ratios,  10  to  1  to  100  to  1.  This  group  includes  the 
worm  gearing  demanded  by  the  trade  for  general  com- 
mercial uses,  where  the  gearing  is  furnished  without 
bearings  or  housings.  It  does  not  include  the  gearing 
of  units,  shaft  worms,  smaller  or  larger  pitches  than 
mentioned,  worms  having  more  than  four  threads,  gear 
ratios  greater  or  less  than  that  specified,  gearing  with  " 
the  axis  other  than  90  deg.  or  where  the  duty  required 
or  quantity  involved  justify  a  further  refinement  of 
design  than  that  used  in  the  case  of  these  general  pur- 
pose worms  and  gears. 

It  was  stated  that  in  the  case  of  worm  gearing  a 
longer  period  of  transition  from  haphazard  methods  of 
designing  to  standard  methods  may  be  expected.  In 
order  that  the  best  results  might  be  obtained  from 
existing  facilities  the  report  includes  recommendations 
for  the  use  of  existing  hobs. 

In  the  discussion  the  question  arose  as  to  letting 
the  following  recommendation  stand:  "That  triple  and 
quadruple  thread  hobs  should  be  fluted  normal  to  the 
thread  angle  reckoned  from  the  outside  diameter  of 
the  hob."  Difference  of  opinion  was  expressed  as  to 
advisability  of  specifying  gash  angle  of  hobs,  some 
holding  that  this  could  be  safely  left  to  the  tool  makers, 
others  holding  that  there  must  be  one  best  gash  angle 
and  suggesting  experiments  to  determine  it.  It  was 
voted  to  let  the  recommendation  stand  for  the  time 
being  as  printed. 


It  was  suggested  by  one  of  the  members  that  some 
of  the  recommendations  included  in  the  report  were 
coming  out  at  a  rather  late  date  in  view  of  develop- 
ments expected  which  may  cause  radical  changes.  As 
no  definite  lime  was  set  as  to  when  these  new  develop- 
ments might  be  made  public,  it  was  thought  that  the 
recommendations  in  the  report  would  be  of  great  help 
to  present  practice. 

The  focus  of  the  discussion  was  on  the  worm  wheel 
dimensions  rather  than  on  those  of  the  worm.  A  ques- 
tion was  raised  as  to  the  advisability  of  limiting  gear 
ratios  to  10  to  1,  a  ratio  of  5  to  1  being  suggested  by 
one  member.  One  recommendation  felt  by  many  to  be 
outstanding  was  the  giving  of  a  definite  rule  for  the 
outside  diameter  of  the  worm.  They  standardize  a 
given  diameter  for  a  given  pitch.  It  was  suggested  that 
the  next  step  was  to  standardize  on  shaft  worms. 

The  semi-annual  progress  report  of  the  spur  gear 
committee  of  which  F.  E.  Eberhardt,  Newark  Gear  Cut- 
ting Machine  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J.,  is  chairman,  states 
that  on  nomenclature  the  committee  is  finished  up  to 
date.  It  was  also  reported  that  its  practical  horse- 
power rules  have  been  in  use  for  several  months,  with 
some  adverse  criticism.  More  criticism  is  invited  and 
further  revision  is  expected  before  the  next  meeting. 
The  subject  of  tolerances,  now  under  way,  will  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  membership  in  the  form  of  a  question- 
naire, suggestions  on  tolerances  or  limits  as  to  ac- 
curacy, finish,  etc.,  of  both  commercial  and  automotive 
gears  being  looked  for. 

Bevel  Gear  Nomenclature  Submitted 

The  bevel  and  spiral  bevel  gear  committee,  together 
with  the  nomenclature  committee,  submitted  a  list  of 
more  than  60  definitions  as  accepted  to  date  by  the 
sectional  committee.  In  addition,  four  charts  showing 
the  accepted  nomenclature  graphically — what  each  term 
is,  where  located  and  its  relation  to  other  terms — were 
submitted.  Comment  on  the  charts  was  active,  cen- 
tering for  the  most  part  on  the  discussion  as  to  which 
angle  should  be  called  face  angle,  the  angle  between 
an  element  and  the  axis  of  the  gear  or  the  complement 
of  that  angle.  The  charts  were  referred  back  to  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  F.  E.  McMullen,  Gleason 
Works,  Rochester,  for  consideration  of  the  points  dis- 
cussed. The  definitions  were  not  submitted  as  recom- 
mended practice,  but  for  study  and  criticism  by  the 
members.  It  is  expected  that  the  necessary  classifica- 
tions as  required  by  helical,  worm  gears  and  racks  will 
be  added  as  the  work  progresses. 

The  herringbone  gear  committee,  which  is  headed 
by  A.  F.  Cooke,  Fawcus  Machine  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  is 
woAing  on  standardizing  single  purpose  hobs  for  cut- 
ting herringbone  gears,  a  report  of  which  is  planned 
for  the  next  meeting. 

A  progress  report  of  the  differential  committee  was 
given  by  its  chairman,  S.  O.  White,  Warner  Gear  Co., 
Muncie,  Ind.  The  scope  of  the  four-pinion  differential 
design  has  been  revamped  and  extended.  Two  sizes  of 
four-pinion  differential  were  submitted  and  for  each 
size  two  alternative  methods  of  mounting  the  side 
gears.  One  is  that  in  which  the  side  gear  is  carried 
entirely  in  the  spider,  this  being  the  most  generally 
used  application.  In  the  other  the  side  gear  is  car- 
ried in  the  hub.  Completely  dimensioned  detail  draw- 
ings were  submitted  to  the  membership  and  the  hope 
expressed  that  they  would  be  studied  and  criticized. 
It  is  expected  that  the  two-pinion  type  of  differential 
in  two  sizes  will  be  laid  out  in  the  near  future. 

A  progress  report  was  made  by  the  gears  and 
pinions  electric  railway  mill  and  mine  committee,  which 
is  headed  by  W.  H.  Phillips,  R.  D.  Nuttall  Co., 
Pittsburgh.  In  the  discussion  objection  was  raised  to 
the  tolerances  of  plus  and  minus  on  the  bore  of  railway 
gears.  Discussion  centered  on  the  question  of  unilateral 
and  bilateral  tolerances,  the  establishment  of  a  uni- 
lateral tolerance  being  advocated.  The  committee  is 
continuing  its  work  on  the  advisability  of  the  standard 
set  on  extra  depth  of  keyway  and  the  standardization 
of  web  holes. 

Since  June  the  inspection  committee  has  endeavored 
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Vertical  Car  -  Wheel  loathe 
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ously. Scribing  the  wear  line 
is  done  after  the  other  oper- 
ations are  finished.  The 
capacity  of  the  machine 
ranges  from  33  to  42  in. 
wheel  diameters 


Special  Purpoise  Vertical  Car-Wheel  Lathe 

Shortening  of  the  time  usually  required  to  finish 
rolled  or  forged  steel  car-wheels  is  claimed  for  the  ver- 
tical car-wheel  lathe  illustrated,  a  recent  addition  to  the 
line  of  the  Niles-Bement-Pond  Co.  The  new  machine 
has  been  designed  as  a  special  purpose  unit  to  replace 
general  machine  tools  heretofore  employed  for  this 
work. 

The  machine  receives  the  wheels  as  they  come  from 
the  hot  working  operation.  The  machining  consists  of 
turning  the  contour  of  the  tread  and  flange,  facing  the 
hub  and  rim  on  one  side,  bossing  eccentric  hubs  if 
necessary,  undercutting  the  rim,  and  scribing  the  wear 
line.  These  operations  are  done  simultaneously,  with 
the  exception  of  the  last  which  is  done  after  the  other 
operations  are  finished.  The  capacity  of  the  machine 
ranges  from  33  to  42  in.  in  wheel  diameters.  An  out- 
put of  60  rolled  steel  wheels  per  day,  approximately 
525  lb.  of  metal  removed  an  hour,  is  claimed.  It  is 
further  claimed  that  the  machine  actually  handles  the 
same  number  of  wheels  on  the  operations  mentioned 
above  that  formerly  required  10  machines,  the  total 
number  of  machines  required  to  accomplish  complete 
machining  on  the  same  output  being  reduced  nearly 
60  per  cent.,  with  a  corresponding  reduction  in  labor 
costs. 

The  general  construction  of  the  machine  may  be 
noted  from  the  illustration.  It  may  be  noted  that  there 
is  a  rough  similarity  to  a  boring  and  turning  mill  in 
the  horizontal  rotary  table  and  long  square  steel  bar 
adjustable  vertically.  The  absence  of  any  analogy  to 
a  cross-rail  is,  however,  a  departure. 

The  square  tool  bar  is  adjustable  vertically  in  the 
main  housing  and  carries  a  tool  holder  with  inserted 
blades  which  face  off  the  hub  and  boss  eccentric  hubs. 
A  special  motor  provides  this  bar  with  power  down 
feed  and  power  traverse  in  both  directions.  The  main 
right-hand  side  head  is  provided  with  power  feed  and 
is  used  to  rough  turn  the  flange  and  tread.  It  carries 
an  auxiliary  tool  head  in  which  are  fitted  the  tools 
.  which  face  and  round  the  rim,  undercut  it  and  another 
tool  that  later  scribes  the  wearline.  The  tools  have 
cross  and  vertical  hand  adju.stment.  The  left-hand  side 
head  makes  the  finishing  cut  on  both  flange  and  tread. 
This  head  is  provided  with  vertical  hand  adjustment 
and  power  cross  feed.  The  feeds  to  all  heads  are  in- 
dependent of  each  other  and  all  have  automatic  trips 
which  disengage  feeds  at  any  predetermined  point. 

The  main  driving  gear  is  a  Maag  cut  spur  gear  with 
a  12  in.  face  and  twice  the  diameter  of  the  table.  A 
variable  speed  motor  with  a  three  to  one  range  is 
direct-connected  to  the  machine.  Adequate  lubrication 
has  been  provided.  The  table  track  and  spindle  run 
in  an  oil  bath.  The  lubricant  flows  by  gravity  from  a 
reservoir  inside  the  machine  to  the  track  and  spindle. 


from  which  it  drains  into  a  filter  tank  in  the  reservoir. 
A  small  motor  drives  a  pump  which  returns  it  to  the 
reservoir.  The  main  drive  gears  are  inclosed  and  run 
at  high  speed  in  oil,  and  shaft  bearings  are  provided 
with  sight  feed  oilers. 

Handling  and  set-up  time  is  minimized  by  the  com- 
bination of  a  pneumatic  crane,  patented  pneumatically- 
operated  center  jaws  which  expand  inside  the  centei' 
hole  of  the  wheels,  and  three  serrated  driver  dogs  which 
support  and  drive  the  wheel  on  the  table.  A  roller  on 
the  left-hand  side  head  brought  into  contact  with  the 
wheel  before  chucking  serves  to  center  the  wheel  in 
place. 


New  Type  of  Power  Hack  Saw 

The  power  hack  saw  illustrated,  known  as  a  gap 
saw,  has  been  placed  on  the  market  by  the  Peerless 
Machine  Co.,  Racine,  Wis.  When  the  gap  is  closed  the 
saw  may  be  used  for  ordinary  purposes;  when  open, 
increased  work  holding  capacity  of  24  in.  in  height  and 
16  in.  in  width  is  available. 

The  work  may  be  clamped  either  to  the  finished  ver- 
tical face  on  the  bed  or  directly  to  the  base.  A  piece  of 
steel  16  X  26  in.  in  size  may  be  cut  in  two  by  sawing 


Gap   Power    Hacksaw.     When    gap    is    clo.sed    the    ma 

chine    is   used   for   ordinary   purposes:    when   open    ar 

increased   work   holding   capacity    of    24    in.    in    heigh 

and   16   in.   in   width  is   available 


13  in.  and  then  meeting  the  cut  by  turning  the  piece 
half  way  around,  work  of  this  nature  being  frequently 
required  in  railroad  and  drop  forge  shops,  and  in  struc- 
tural steel  yards.  Hammered  forgings  such  as  used 
for  crankshafts  may  be  blocked  out  by  the  saw  before 
the  machining  operations. 
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The  head  and  feed  mechanism  is  the  same  as  ihat 
used  in  the  company's  standard  \'.i  x  IG  in.  high  speed 
saw.  The  head  lifts  up  on  each  return  stroke,  and 
when  the  blade  comes  to  the  bottom  of  the  cut,  the  feed 
disentiaRes  automatically  and  the  head  is  lifted  to  me 
ui)permost  position  by  means  of  springs.  Blade  pres- 
sure or  feed  may  be  varied  also  by  raising  or  lowering 
the  ratchet  lever  shown  at  the  side  of  the  head.  The 
machine  illustrated  is  equipped  with  a  six-speed  stroke 
mechanism  for  varying  the  speed  to  suit  different  mate- 
rials. The  machine  is  driven  by  belt  or  motor,  and  the 
six-speed  gear  box  may  be  omitted  if  desired. 

A  water  trough  extending  entirely  around  the  base 
serves  to  convey  the  coolant  back  to  the  reservoir  in  the 
rear  of  the  base.  From  the  reservoir  a  rotary  geared 
pump  delivers  the  coolant  to  the  distributing  pipe.  The 
finished  pad  opposite  the  gap  on  each  side  of  the  base 
is  intended  for  the  convenience  of  the  operator  when 
locating  work  clamped  directly  to  the  base.  The  left- 
hand  edge  of  the  bed  is  also  finished  for  convenience 
in  measuring. 

The  capacity  of  the  machine  for  gap  work  is  16  x  37 
in.  The  length  of  blade  is  14  to  24  in.  and  the  strokes 
per  minute  of  the  saw  frame  are  125.  The  length  of 
the  machine  is  80  in.,  the  width  30  in.,  and  the  weight 
approximately  3000  lb. 


New  Large  Boiler  Plate  Bending  Roll 

An  unusually  large  boiler-plate  bending  roll, 
recently  installed  in  the  St.  Louis  shop  of  the  Heine 
Boiler  Co.,  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration. 
This  equipment  is  a  new  heavy-duty  hinged-housing 
machine  designed  for  plates  up  to  1  5-8  in.  thick, 
rolling   these   to    relatively  small    diameters,   and   was 


ports  the  upper  roll  when  connterbalanced,  being  a 
steel  forging  machined  to  shape.  The  raising  and 
lowering  of  the  roll  is  through  a  worm  and  worm 
wheel  drive,  designed  so  that  both  ends  of  the  upper 
roll  may  be  raised  or  lowered  simultaneously  or  one 
end  held  stationary  while  the  other  end  is  raised  or 
lowered.  This  arrangement  for  operating  the  upper 
roll  is  necessary  in  rolling  plates  to  conical  shapes,  and 
is  often  found  advantageous  in  ordinary  boiler  shop 
practice.  The  worms  are  of  machined  cast  bronze  and 
run  in  inclosed  bearings  designed  to  provide  for  lubri- 
cation with  either  heavy  oil  or  grease.  The  worm 
wheels  meshing  with  the  worms  are  made  of  cast  steel 
and  have  teeth  cut  from  the  solid.  The  driving  pinions 
on  the  lower  roll  necks  are  steel  castings  shrouded  to 
the  pitch  line.  These  pinions  are  driven  from  a  wide 
faced  cast  steel  gear  also  shrouded  to  pitch  line,  and  this 
driving  arrangement  conveys  power  directly  to  both 
lower   rolls. 

Two  speeds  are  available,  a  slow  speed  for  handling 
the  heavier  plates,  and  a  high  speed  for  handling 
lighter  plates.  The  control  of  the  speeds  is  by  hand 
levers  direct  to  positive  clutches.  Two  roller  supports 
are  provided  for  the  lower  rolls  and  each  support  car- 
ries four  forged  steel  rollers  finished  to  7  15-16  in. 
diameter.  The  rollers  are  carried  in  closed  end  bear- 
ings, and  lubrication  is  by  means  of  large  grease  cups. 
This  arrangement  is  intended  to  assure  adequate  lubri- 
cation and  keep  scale  and  dirt  from  clogging  and  stop- 
ping the  action  of  the  rollers. 

High-speed  shafts  have  bearings  bushed  with 
bronze,  and  outboard  bearings  are  provided  to  carry 
the  outer  end  of  all  driving  shafts  so  that  there  are  no 
overhanging  gears. 

The  machine  is  operated  by  two  motors,  one  of  125 


Boiler  Plate  Bending  Roll 
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built  by  the  Hilles  &  Jones  works  of  the  Consolidated 
Machine  Tool  Corporation  of  America,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

The  distance  between  the  housings  is  26  ft.  6  in., 
providing  ample  length  for  rolling  plates  26  ft.  long. 
The  machine  is  provided  with  two  interchangeable  up- 
per rolls,  the  larger  of  which  is  36  in.  in  diameter  and 
the  smaller,  30  in.  The  36  in.  roll  is  used  when  roll- 
ing the  heaviest  plate  and  to  ordinary  diameters,  and 
the  30  in.  upper  roll  is  used  when  rolling  plates  to 
small  circles  of  about  36  in.  diameter.  The  lower  rolls 
are  22  in.  in  diameter.  The  roll  journal-bearings  in 
the  housings  are  bushed  with  bronze. 

The  roll  forgings  proper  are  of  open-hearth  forged 
steel,  and  the  upper  rolls  have  a  solid  forged  exten- 
sion which  provides  for  counterbalancing  when  the 
back  housing  is  dropped  down  for  the  removal  of  plates 
rolled  to  full  circles.  The  rated  capacity  for  the 
machine  is  a  pressure  of  2,500,000  lb.  which  is  regarded 
as  a  conservative  rating  as  the  factor  of  safety  is  high. 
The  housings  and  driving  gears  are  steel  eastings  and 
the  housing  bed  plates  and  gearing  bed  plates  are  semi- 
steel   castings  of   box  section   design. 

The  upper  roll  is  supported  from  the  roll  necks  which 
are  fitted  in  trunnions  having  bearings  bushed  with 
bronze.  The  trunnions  are  carried  in  yokes,  the  back 
yoke  being  a  steel  casting,  the  front  yoke,  which  sup- 


hp.  being  used  for  driving  the  lower  rolls  and  one  of 
60  hp.  for  raising  and  lowering  the  upper  roll.  The 
weight  of  the  machine,  which  is  designed  as  the  No.  9 
bending  roll,  is  415,000  lb. 


The  Baldwin  Canadian  Steel  Corporation,  Ash- 
bridges  Bay,  Toronto,  Ont,,  proposes  to  resume  opera- 
tions at  its  tin  plate  mill  early  next  year.  An  execu- 
tive of  the  company  states  that  two  of  the  English  di- 
rectors will  arrive  in  Canada  early  in  November  to 
consider  the  whole  situation  and  it  is  possible  that  cer- 
tain reorganizations  will  be  carried  out,  and  the  plant 
reopened  early  in  the  new  year.  The  present  plan  calls 
for  the  early  rehabilitation  of  the  plant  and  a  large 
number  of  men  will  likely  be  put  on  for  repair  work 
and  completion  of  the  eight  furnaces  and  mills. 


Steamships  launched  in  the  third  quarter  of  1923 
are  reported  by  Lloyd's  register  as  98  in  number,  with 
a  gross  tonnage  of  248,354.  Germany  led  with  59,073 
tons,  followed  closely  by  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
with  58,498.  The  United  States  in  third  position  had 
33,622  tons,  while  Holland  and  France  followed  with 
23,137  and  19,800  tons  respectively. 
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Adds  to  Line  of  Die  Sinking  Machines 

A  recent  addition  to  the  line  of  machines  of  the 
Keller  Mechanical  Engineering  Corporation,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  is  the  B  G-482  automatic  die  sinker  illustrated, 
which  was  exhibited  at  the  Steel  Treaters'  exposition 
held  recently  in  Pittsburgh.  The  machine  was  shown 
in  operation  cutting  a  die  for  a  Westinghouse  turbine 
blade. 

Machines  of  this  type  are  built  in  several  sizes, 
being  available  for  use  in  sinking  forging  dies,  stamp- 


Die  Sinking  Machine  Cutting  Die  for  Turbine  Blades. 

Control  of  the  machine  is  centered  in  a  group  of  push 

buttons 

ing  dies,  core  boxes,  metal  patterns  and  similar  work, 
one  of  the  machines  of  this  type  having  a  capacity  for 
the  largest  dies  for  which  hammers  are  made.  The 
master  to  be  reproduced  may  be  of  cement,  wood  or 
soft  metal.  For  contouring,  a  zinc  template  is  gen- 
erally used.  The  electric  control  of  the  tracer,  which 
exerts  only  very  light  pressure  against  the  master, 
combines  the  utmost  cutting  power  with  close  accuracy 
in  reproducing  a  pattern. 

The  control  of  the  machine,  either  hand  or  auto- 
matic, is  centered  in  a  single  group  of  push  buttons. 
It  has  rectilinear  motion  in  three  directions  and  con- 
touring motion  in  any  direction  in  the  one  plane.  With 
this  feature,  any  outline,  however  intricate,  may 
readily  be  followed  and  reproduced.  This  feature  was 
demonstrated  at  the  exposition  by  cutting  in  a  cast 
iron  plate  the  intricate  contour  of  the  template  shown 
in  the  illustration,  mounted  on  the  machine  above  the 
turbine  blade  master.  All  the  movements  are  in  the 
head,  and  are  on  heavy  slides  and  effected  by  lead 
screws.  The  electric  controls  are  contained  in  a  steel 
cabinet,  and  are  easily  accessible. 


Sizer  Steel  Corporation  Resumes 

Announcement  has  been  made  by  J.  T.  Dillon,  C.  B. 
Porter,  and  S.  F.  Hancock,  receivers  of  the  Sizer  Steel 
Corporation,  Buffalo,  that  the  manufacture  of  commer- 
cial forgings  has  been  resumed,  following  the  suspen- 
sion of  business  in  connection  with  the  receivership. 
The  company  turns  out  open-hearth  and  electric'  steel 
forgings  in  both  carbon  and  alloy  grades,  and  also 
wrought  iron,  in  addition  to  regular  lines  of  electric 
steel  die  blocks  and  oil  well  billets. 


Cast  Iron  Pipe  in  September 

Figures  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  show  the 
production  during  September  of  77,186  tons  of  cast 
iron  pipe,  and  the  shipment  of  78,101  tons.  Both 
figures  are  lower  than  August  and  lower  than  the 
average  of  a  series  of  preceding  months. 


Develops  Safety  Vacuum  Torch 

The  Mahr  Mfg.  Co.,  Minneapolis,  has  placed  upon 
the  market  a  safety  vacuum  torch,  the  opei'ation  of 
which  is  based  upon  the  same  principle  as  that  of  the 
heating  element  in  its  portable  rivet  forges.  A  feature 
is  that  no  pressure  is  used  upon  the  oil  tank  or  hose 
lines. 

The  tank  has  a  capacity  for  20  gal.,  and  is  of  heavy 
gage  welded  construction.  It  is  carried  on  a  steel 
axle  and  roller  bearing  mounted  wheels,  and  side 
brackets  are  provided  to  carry  12  ft.  of  hose,  extra 
nozzles  and  the  torch  itself.  Simplicity  of  design  is 
claimed  as  a  feature  of  the  torch,  patented  valve  in 
head  construction  giving  positive  shut-off  and  eliminat- 
ing dripping  at  the  nozzle.  The  oil  is  always  at  the 
head  and  the  torch  may  be  started  instantly. 

There  are  separate  controls  for  the  oil  and  air, 
which  is  intended  to  provide  a  range  of  adjustment  and 
capacity.  The  air  control  valve  is  of  the  plug  cock  type, 
ground  to  fit,  and  elimination  of  restrictions  in  the  air 
passage  of  the  tank  is  said  to  minimize  pressure  loss. 
The  oil  valve  is  of  the  piston  valve  type,  and  may  be 
finely  adjusted.  Both  valve  controls  are  placed  well 
back  from  the  torch  nozzle,  for  the  convenience  and 
comfort  of  the  operator.  Oil  and  air  tubes  are  brazed 
into  the  body  and  head. 

A  special  atomizing  nut  provided  is  said  to  effect 
complete  atomization  without  restriction  of  air  flow, 
and  to  make  the  flame-steady  and  continuous.  In  the 
double  chamber  nozzle,  the  vapor  is  discharged  from 
the  atomizer  into  the  first  chamber,  where  it  ignites. 


New    Torch     the     Feature     of    Which     Is 

That   No   Pressure   Is   Used   Upon    the   Oil 

Tank  or  Hose  Line 

The  burning  vapor  in  passing  through  the  choke  into 
the  second  chamber  draws  in  free  air  through  the 
auxiliary  air  openings,  making,  it  is  claimed,  a  good 
burning  mixture  within  the  nozzle,  producing  a  steady 
flame. 


Power  Exposition 

Plans  for  the  National  Exposition  of  Power  and 
Mechanical  Engineering  at  Grand  Central  Palace,  New 
York,  call  for  cooperation  of  national  engineering  socie- 
ties. The  exposition  will  be  open  Dec.  3  to  Dec.  8,  at 
the  same  time  as  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers.  To  avoid  conflict 
between  the  two  events,  the  technical  sessions  are  set 
for  mornings,  while  the  exposition  will  open  at  1  p.  m. 
each  day.  At  the  same  time,  the  American  Society  of 
Refrigerating  Engineers  will  hold  its  annual  meeting 
at  the  Hotel  .\stor. 


German  lion  Industry  Paralyzed 

New  Steel  Priees — Politieal  Situation  and  Lack  of  Orders, 

Capital  and  Stable  Currency — Industrialists  Make 

Ten  Requests  of  Government 


(By  Radiugram) 

Berlin,  Germany,  Oct.  29.— Quoted  in  gold  marks, 
ingots  are  now  $151.40  per  metric  ton  ($36.60  per 
gross  ton).  Steel  bars  are  quoted  at  219  marks  per 
metric  ton  (2.36c.  per  lb.).  Thin  sheets  are  quoted  at 
344.80  marks  (3.72c.  per  lb.). 

(By  Letter) 

Berlin,  Germany,  Oct.  15. — As  result  of  an  "Em- 
powering Bill"  passed  by  the  Reichstag  Oct.  13,  all 
German  business,  and  with  it  the  steel,  iron  and  coal 
industries,  have  been  removed  from  parliamentary  con- 
trol, and  placed  under  a  dictatorship.  Tha  bill  author- 
izes the  Cabinet  to  adopt  any  necessary  measures, 
financial,  economic  or  social,  without  obtaining  legisla- 
tive authority,  and  in  doing  this  the  Cabinet  can  over- 
ride the  constitution  or  any  existing  law.  The  only 
exceptions  are  industrial  working  hours  and  social'  pen- 
sions, which  will  still  be  regulated  by  law,  not  by 
decree. 

A  more  complete  dictatorship  has  never  existed  in 
any  modern  state.  The  Government  was  forced  to  de- 
mand, and  the  Reichstag  to  grant,  these  powers  by  the 
urgency  of  the  financial  and  business  crisis,  and  by  the 
slowness  of  Reichstag  procedure.  The  first  cabinet 
measure  under  the  law  has  been  to  put  all  taxes  on  a 
"stable  value"  basis,  which  means  that  the  taxpayer 
must  increase  his  paper  mark  payments  in  proportion 
to  the  decline  in  the  mark's  value.  With  the  proposed 
new  mark  in  circulation,  finances  are  expected  to  im- 
prove. 

Control  of  the  8-Hr.  Day 

The  8-hr.  day  question  is  on  the  verge  of  solution. 
The  Socialists  until  lately  held  rigidly  to  this  limitation 
of  working  hours,  and  refused  to  allow  Chancellor 
Stresemann  to  regulate  it  by  decree.  Nevertheless, 
three-fourths  of  the  Reichstag  Socialist  members  lately 
voted  for  a  resolution  permitting  modification  of  the 
8-hr.  day,  while  holding  to  it  in  principle.  The  Cabinet 
has  now  submitted  a  bill  permitting  increase  of  work- 
ing hours  to  beyond  eight,  either  by  agreement  between 
employers  and  employees,  or  by  official  order  (in  State- 
owned  concerns).  Formerly  the  8-hr.  day  could  not  be 
lengthened  even  when  the  men  demanded  it.  The  bill, 
which  will  probably  pass  the  Reichstag,  enacts  that  in 
general  industries  working  hours  may  not  exceed  10 
hr.  daily,  and  that  in  sub-surface  mining  and  in  indus- 
tries prejudicial  to  health  they  may  not  exceed  eight. 
The  last  provision  is  a  great  gain  in  time,  as  at  pres- 
ent underground  coal  miners  work  only  7  hr.  Workers 
employed  on  the  surface  in  mines  will  henceforth  work 
10  instead  of  8  hr.  This  reform  is  of  enormous  im- 
portance and  is  an  outcome  of  the  admission  of  prom- 
inent Socialists,  such  as  Schiffer  and  Calwer,  that  the 
present  impoverished  Germany  cannot  afford  a  luxury 
which  prosperous  pre-war  Germany  did  not  enjoy.  The 
prolongation  of  working  hours  in  mines  is  associated 
with  a  move  to  reduce  industrial  production  costs,  a 
serious  item  in  which  is  fuel. 

The  critical  internal  and  external  political  situation 
is  paralyzing  industrial  and  trading  activity.  Employ- 
ment at  the  iron  and  steel  works  in  Germany  has  been 
bad  for  some  time  in  spite  of  the  exclusion  from  com- 
petition of  the  Rhenish  works.  Many  inland  customers 
have  cancelled  orders  because  of  poor  business  and 
lack  of  ready  capital  and  consequently  manufacturers 
are  endeavoring  to  increase  exports.  During  the  Ruhr 
occupation  and  the  prohibition  of  exports  from  these 
districts,  (Jerman  firms  lost  many  foreign  customers 
to  Belgium  and  Lorraine  and  competition  from  these 
countries  has  been  considerably  strengthened  by  the 
absence  of  German  material.  German  exporters  are 
therefore    giving   special    attention   to   the   Near    East 


markets  which  seem  to  be  favorable.     The  engineering 
industry  is  also  struggling  againsit  adverse  conditions. 

Receding  Operations 

Costs  of  production  and  raw  materials,  especially 
cast  iron,  have  greatly  increased.  The  goldmark  prices 
of  cast  iron  have  been  doubled  during  the  last  two 
months  and  it  is  generally  recognized  that  they  are  too 
high.  At  the  beginning  of  October  they  were  about  60 
per  cent  higher  than  prewar  and  a  reduction  of  gold- 
mark  prices  seems  imperative  if  business  is  to  improve. 
The  heavy  advances  in  railroad  rates  and  in  taxes  are 
also  partly  responsible  for  the  high  level  of  prices. 
Scarcity  of  capital  and  difficulty  in  obtaining  credit  at 
a  reasonable  rate  forced  many  firms  to  abstain  from 
carrying  any  more  than  stocks  for  immediate  needs. 
Few  new  orders  are  being  booked  and  scarcity  of  raw 
material  is  in  many  instances  hampering  execution  ocf 
those  on  hand.  Production  has,  therefore,  been  reduced 
in  practically  all  lines,  unemployment  is  further  in- 
creasing, and  even  large  companies  are  only  able  to 
maintain  their  working  forces  by  operating  on  part 
time.  Many  are  operating  32  or  only  24  hr.  per  week 
and  the  number  of  firms  working  full  schedule  is  de- 
creasing every  week.  The  number  of  unemployed  in 
the  metal  and  engineering  industry  amounts  to  about 
8  per  cent,  those  on  short  time  to  about  32  per  cent. 

Efiforts  to  Reduce  Prices 

The  strong  agitation  for  the  general  introduction  of 
gold  mark  prices  has  been  successful.  With  the  general 
introduction  of  the  gold  mark,  prices  are  governed  by 
the  advance  in  the  dollar.  The  paper  mark  is  however 
still  legal  currency  and  the  losses  sustained  through 
depreciation  from  day  to  day  are  enormous.  Therefore 
goods  are  held  back  in  many  cases  and  the  amount  of 
business  done  is  reduced.  The  efficiency  of  production 
per  head  has  decreased  considerably  and  Rhenish- 
Westphalian  mine  owners  had  decided  to  increase  work- 
ing hours  to  the  pre-war  standard  in  order  to  raise  the 
output.  At  the  same  time  they  were  willing  to  reduce 
the  price  of  coal  by  6  gold  marks  per  ton.  In  consid- 
eration of  the  internal  political  developments  they  were 
obliged  to  abandon  the  enforcement  of  their  demand  for 
the  present,  but  negotiations  have  now  been  started  with 
the  trade  unions  for  an  agreement  in  this  respect. 

There  seems  to  be  no  other  possibility  of  improving 
conditions  in  trade,  industry  and  exchange  than  reduc- 
ing the  prices  of  industrial  raw  products  so  that  the  gold 
prices  which  are  at  present  in  many  industries  above 
international  level  are  coming  down.  This  point  of 
view  has  prompted  the  Government'  to  abolish  the  coal 
tax,  which  has  led  to  an  immediate  reduction  in  the 
price  of  coal.  In  order  to  support  the  new  course,  the 
mine  owners  have  not  only  lowered  prices  by  the  amount 
of  the  ta.x  but  by  another  10  to  15  per  cent,  which 
cheapens  coal  altogether  by  about  30  to  35  per  cent. 

The  increase  in  working  hours  in  the  Ruhr  is  at 
present,  only  problematical,  as  the  stagnation  in  rail- 
way transport  forces  many  firms  to  work  short  time. 
The  northwest  group  of  the  German  Iron  and  Steel 
Association  has  gone  on  part  time  and  the  great  works 
of  Thyssen,  Dortmunder  Union,  Hosch,  Bochumer 
Verein  and  others  are  working  only  30  hr.  per  week. 
Krupp  is  operating  on  a  6  hr.  day.  The  Westdeutsche 
Eisenwerke  (ironworks  belonging  to  the  Budems  com- 
pany) has  closed  because  of  scarcity  of  orders.  The 
Rheinische  Metallwaren-  und  Maschinenfabrik  (metal 
goods  and  engineering  firm)  has  dismissed  50  per  cent 
of  its  employees  as  the  financial  support  of  the  Govern- 
ment is  discontinued. 

On  the  liquidation  of  the  Ruhr  struggle,  Stinnes  and 
other  representatives  of  the  mining  and  iron  industry 
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in  the  occupied  area  have  submitted  a  petition  to  the 
Government  containing  10  requests,  which  include  com- 
pensation for  the  coal  requisitioned  during  the  occupa- 
tion and  for  the  coal  tax  imposed  during  that  time, 
abolition  of  the  coal  tax  in  the  Ruhr  district,  preferen- 
tial treatment  of  the  occupied  area  in  the  supply  of 
raw  material  and  foodstuffs,  abolition  of  State  control 
of  coal  in  the  Ruhr,  authorization  of  the  representatives 
of  the  Ruhr  industrials  to  negotiate  with  the  occupation 
authorities,  extension  of  working  hours  to  10  generally, 
and  to  8%  in  the  mines,  and  discontinuation  of  the  de- 
mobilization measures.  The  question  of  the  formation 
of  a  special  company  for  the  railroads  in  the  Ruhr  un- 
der the  joint  supervision  of  the  Rhineland,  France  and 
the  industry  is  also  brought  in.  The  Otto  Wolff  con- 
cern has  not  awaited  the  results  of  the  petition  but 
has  already  concluded  an  agreement  with  the  French, 
and  the  Phoenix  and  Rheinstahl  works  are  aga:.-n  busy 
on  reparation  account.  This  concern  has  also  received 
permission  to  export  coal  and  iron  products. 

There  is  no  sign  of  a  general  resumption  of  work 
in  the  Ruhr.  Apart  from  technical  difficulties,  the  em- 
ployers have  no  money.  Since  Oct.  15,  the  Government 
has  refused  to  guarantee  wages  by  way  of  credit,  and 
it  announces  that  unemployed  workmen  on  the  Ruhr 
will  receive  only  the  ordinary  local  unemployment  al- 
lowances. The  complete  restoration  of  work  in  the  coke 
plants  will  take,  experts  declare,  at  least  three  months ; 
but  the  blast  furnaces  are  in  good  order,  and  smelting 
could  be  resumed  at  once  if  ore  and  coke  were  obtain- 
able, and  if  the  necessary  money  for  wages  could  be 
raised.  In  Dusseldorf  are  about  100,000  unemployed, 
and  large  numbers  are  reported  elsewhere.  Official  sta- 
tistics, being  usually  more  than  a  month  old,  do  not 
show  this  unemployment;  but  show,  nevertheless,  a 
slow  aggravation  of  conditions. 

An  improvement  is  not  likely.  Although  the  de- 
mand for  pig-iron,  steel,  heavy  material  generally  and 
rolled  materials  is  still  active,  as  a  result  of  the 
stoppage  of  Ruhr  deliveries,  the  iron-using  manufac- 
turers all  complain  of  a  dead  home  market  and  of  in- 
creased difficulties  in  exporting,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
world-market  prices  have  been  passed.  The  rapid  rise 
in  home  gold  prices  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  this  month 
for  the  first  time,  the  commodities  index  for  home-pro- 


duced goods  exceeds  that  for  imported  goods.  Whereas 
on  June  1,  domestic  prices  as  compared  with  1914  had 
risen  10,441  fold  and  prices  of  imports  17,345,  or  more 
than  60  per  cent  more,  on  Oct.  4,  domestic  prices  had 
risen  156,440,452  fold  while  prices  of  imports  had  risen 
only  143,368,070  fold. 

In  particular  the  Solingen  steel,  Velbert  lock  and 
Schmalkalden  small-iron  districts  complain  that  their 
products  are  dearer  than  foreign.  As  this  is  true  also 
of  rolled  materials,  the  Government  has  been  obliged  to 
free  such  goods  from  export  and  from  the  obligation  to 
procure  export  licences. 

The  Iron  and  Steel  Foreign  Trade  Control  Board, 
the  chief  function  of  which  was  the  granting  of  export 
licenses  and  testing  export  prices,  is  being  dissolved 
permanently.  Meantime,  in  order  to  encourage  export 
the  board  has  authorized  sales  of  semi-finished  iron  and 
steel  abroad  at  belov7  the  ordinary  domestic  price,  on 
condition  that  the  exporter  delivers  the  same  quantity 
to  the  home  market  at  the  same  special  low  price.  Ex- 
porters do  not  believe  that  the  present  high  gold  prices 
of  German  steel  will  be  maintained  after  the  curi-ency 
crisis  is  overcome;  and  hold  that  Germany  as  before 
the  War  and  until  lately  will  be  easily  able  to  compete. 

An  understanding  has  been  arrived  at  between  the 
Swiss  machine  tool  firm  Oerlikon  and  the  Magdeburger 
Werkzeugmaschinen  Fabrik  (machine  tool  firm)  which 
is  connected  with  the  Stinnes  concern.  The  Magde- 
burg firm  is  said  to  have  acquired  the  majority  of 
Oerlikon.  The  Motor  Aktien  Gesellschaft  which  belongs 
to  the  Brown  Bovery  concern,  and  the  Kolumbus 
Gesellschaft  are  merging.  The  Kolumbus  company  is 
interested  in  South  American  electrical  undertakings. 

The  Koln-Lindenthaler  Metalworks  are  increasing 
the  nominal  capital.  The  additional  capital  is  to  be 
used  for  the  linking  up  of  other  works  and  negotiations 
for  a  fusion  with  the  Iron-  and  Steelworks  Krone  are 
nearing  conclusion. 

The  German  official  trade  statistics  for  August 
show  that  export  of  rolled  material  increased  from 
69,793  tons  to  91,547  tons,  against  193,000  tons,  last 
year's  average,  while  that  of  machinery  decreased  from 
27,612  in  July,  to  24,689  during  August.  Imports  of 
pig  iron  and  scrap  were  slightly  higher  than  last 
month,  but  the  exports  decreased  considerably. 


BELGIUM  HOLDS  PRICES 


Few  Concessions  Noted — Settlement  of  Ruhr  Ex- 
pected to  Force  Reduction  by  Increas- 
ing Franc  Value 

Antwerp,  Belgium,  Oct.  10. — Notwithstanding  the 
numerous  fluctuations  of  the  pound  sterling,  prices  for 
iron  and  steel  have  continued  nearly  the  same  as  last 
week,  which  was  somewhat  easier  and  lower  than  a 
fortnight  ago.  Prices  per  metric  ton  for  domestic  con- 
sumption, f.o.b.  makers'  works  are  as  follows: 

Fr. 

Merchant    iron    No.    2 675  to     700  $3.5.20  to  $3C. 40 

No.  3 700  to     725  36.40  to    37. SO 

No.  4 750  39.00 

Heavy  sheets 775  40.50 

Thin. sheets    1.150  61.00 

Bars     725  to     750  37.80  to    39.00 

Ralls    750  39.00 

Heavy  beams    700  36.40 

Rods    925  48.00 

Open-hearth  steel:  ordinary..  740  38.60 

Rounds    1.400  73,00 

Spring    steel 1.400  73.00 

Basic  Bessemer  ingots 525  27.40 

Blooms    550  38.60 

Billets    575  30.00 

Business  is  scarce  and  the  market  is  apparently  be- 
coming weaker.  Makers  are  being  slowly  forced  to  come 
back  into  the  market  for  tonnage,  while  buyers  still 
maintain  their  position,  asking  for  a  reduction  of 
prices  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  compete  abroad,  not- 
withstanding the  lower  rates  of  foreign  currencies. 
Considering  the  still  unsettled  situation  in  the  Ruhr 
and  as  the  idea  persists  that  foreign  exchange  will  soon 
.-ecover,  makers,  not  in  a  hurry  for  orders,  are  not  in- 


clined to  make  large  concessions.  They  agree  to  better 
delivery  but  try  to  maintain  prices.  Buyers  and  espe- 
cially exporters  seem  to  expect  a  favorable  arrange- 
ment with  Germany  and  as  a  result  a  further  increase 
in  the  value  of  the  franc,  which  would  cause  a  serious 
decline  of  the  prices.  The  result  is  that  little  or  no 
business  is  being  transacted  and  that  the  real  tendency 
of  the  market  is  not  defined. 

Merchant  iron  has  been  quoted  at  725  fr.  f.o.b.  Ant- 
werp for  No.  3  quality  or  $37.80  but  without  takers. 
Belgian  plates  have  been  offered  abroad  and  at  prices 
such  as  $37.60  per  ton,  but  even  such  quotations  seemed 
too  high.  Still  lower  prices  were  being  quoted  in  for- 
eign market.  This  price  however  represents  about  720 
fr.  f.o.b.  Antwerp  which  is  considerably  less  than  the 
domestic  price. 

Quotations  for  steel  are  no  more  favorable.  Makers 
would  gladly  book  orders  at  the  nominal  price  of  725 
fr.,  but  this  is  equal  to  165  s.  or  $37.75,  prices  which 
are  again  too  high.  French  works  have  been  offering 
large  tonnages  of  steel  products  at  very  low  prices 
which  is  certainly  not  improving  the  situation.  Cor- 
rugated reinforcing  bars  are  offered  at  base  prices  of 
$48  to  $52  f.o.b.  Antwerp.  Luxemburg  makers  have 
been  quoting  in  pound  sterling  and  dollars  nearly  the 
same  prices  for  ingots,  blooms  and  billets  as  Belgian 
makers.  Only  one  works  has  underquoted  its  com- 
petitors to  book  enough  tonnage  for  several  months. 

In  general  the  coke  situation  is  highly  unsatisfac- 
tory in  Luxemburg,  so  that  these  works  are  nearly  out 
of  the  market  on  pig  iron.  On  the  contrary,  Lorraine 
works  have  come  back  into  the  Belgian  market  with 
large  tonnages  of  foundry  iron  at  the  same  prices  as 
Belgian  sellers  are  quoting.  The  price  for  foundry 
No.  3  is  about  460  fr.  per  ton  or  $24,  f.o.b.  Antwerp  or 
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delivered  at  consumers'  siding.  The  expectation  was 
that  prices  would  be  largely  increased  by  this  time,  but 
lack  of  big  demand  and  dullness  in  export  has  made  it 
exceedingly  difficult  to  maintain  the  present  level. 
Prices  for  basic  Bessemer  pig  iron  are  also  much 
easier.  An  average  quotation  is  410  to  420  fr.  or 
$21.40  (94  s.)  which  is  still  somewhat  too  high  for 
export  to  England. 

At  present  41  blast  furnaces  are  operating.  Among 
these  four  furnaces  are  producing  high  phosphorus 
foundry  iron,  one  furnace  Bessemer  hematite  and  the 
remainder  are  on  steel  making  iron.  The  anticipated 
production  for  this  month  is  estimated  at  about  9000 
tons  of  high  phosphorus  foundry  iron,  about  4500  tons 
of  low  phosphorus  Bessemer  and  200,000  of  steel  mak- 
ing iron. 


Some  good  sized  tonnages  of  British  hematite  have 
been  sold  in  Belgium.  The  lower  rate  of  exchange  was 
of  course  a  factor  in  this  business.  Prices  quoted  on 
mixed  numbers  East  Coast  hematite  ran  between  105  s. 
and  IOC  .s.,  c.i.f.  Antwerp  or  $24.20. 

Prices  for  coal  have  been  somewhat  higher.  Im- 
portation of  British  industrial  coal  continues.  Prices 
have  been  reduced  in  proportion  to  the  change  in  rate 
of  the  pound  sterling.  The  situation  in  the  Belgian 
coke  market  is  still  satisfactory. 

In  general  the  coal  and  coke  markets  are  firm  with 
higher  prices.  On  the  contrary,  the  iron  and  steel  mar- 
ket is  vacilating.  Large  export  business  seems  pos- 
sible only  in  proportion  to  the  favorable  fluctuation  of 
exchange  or  should  makers  agree  to  a  reduction  of 
prices. 


Steel  Men  Testify  in  Assigned  Car  Case 

Importance  of  Private  Ownership  of  Rolling  Stock  Is  Emphasized  in 
Hearing  Before  I.  C.  C. — Mr.  Schwab  and  Others  on  the  Stand 


Washington,  Oct.  30. — The  great  importance  iron 
and  steel  manufacturers  and  makers  of  by-product 
coke  attach  to  the  ownership  of  private  cars  for  their 
use  in  transporting  coal  to  furnaces,  ovens  and  mills 
without  restriction  has  been  strongly  emphasized  at 
the  rehearing  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission in  the  so-called  assigned  car  case.  Such 
prominent  men  as  Chairman  Charles  M.  Schwab  of 
the  Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation ;  President  James  A. 
Campbell  of  the  Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Co.;  Vice- 
President  C.  A.  Buck  of  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Corpora- 
tion, in  charge  of  raw  materials;  Comptroller  F.  A. 
Schick  of  the  Bethlehem  Corporation;  Harry  Colby, 
member  of  the  firm  of  Pickands,  Mather  &  Co.,  and 
President  H.  B.  Rust  of  the  Seaboard  By-Product 
Coke  Co.,  submitted  evidence  in  an  effort  to  have  the 
commission  modify  its  decision,  the  eflfective  date  of 
which  as  now  proposed  is  Dec.  1.  The  railroads  and 
industries  owning  private  cars  contend  that  the  order 
of  the  commission,  applicable  only  in  times  of  car 
shortage,  will  deprive  them  of  the  use  of  their  mines, 
when  they  are  most  necessary,  because  it  would  com- 
pel them  to  release  their  cars  for  commercial  loading. 
There  is  a  strong  prospect  that  the  case  may  be  taken 
up  to  the  Supreme  Court  unless  the  order  is  modified. 
The  hearings,  begun  on  Oct.  22,  probably  will  continue 
throughout  the  present  week.  Steel  executives  took 
the  stand  under  the  direction  of  C.  S.  Belsterling. 

Good  Coal  Necessary 

Mr.  Schwab,  Mr.  Campbell  and  Mr.  Colby  testified 
last  Saturday.  Mr.  Schwab  made  it  clear  that  the 
proper  kind  of  coal  for  making  coke  is  absolutely  nec- 
essary and  that  therefore  it  is  essential  that  the 
Bethlehem  organization  be  permitted  to  use  its  own 
cars  with  freedom  for  conveying  the  coal  from  its 
mines  in  the  quantity  and  of  the  quality  most  suit- 
able for  making  coke.  The  Bethlehem  company  owns 
4000  cars,  Mr.  Schwab  pointed  out,  which  were  ac- 
quired in  1920  as  the  only  way  to  meet  difficulties 
faced  in  1919  and  1920  as  a  result  of  the  car  shortage 
and  the  consequent  disarrangement  of  proper  coal 
deliveries.  The  company,  he  said,  did  not  wish  to 
enter  the  business  of  owning  its  cars,  but  was  forced 
to  do  so  in  order  to  get  pure  fuels  for  pure  materials, 
and  it  was  because  of  this  that  he  approved  the  ex- 
penditure of  the  millions  of  dollars  needed  to  put  the 
company  in  a  position  to  send  its  cars  to  the  mines  for 
coal  when   it  was  required. 

Mr.  Schwab  detailed  plans  of  financing  the  pur- 
chase of  the  cars,  and  the  modern  methods  of  making 
steel,  calling  for  the  right  kind  of  fuel.  The  cars 
did  not  pay,  he  said,  except  in  service  rendered  by 
preventing  a  breakdown  of  operations  or  the  serious 
crippling  of  them.     It  was  his  opinion  that  the  allow- 


ance made  by  the  railroad  companies  for  the  use  of 
cars  was  sufficient  to  provide  for  their  upkeep. 

The  evidence  of  Mr.  Schwab  was  approved  by  Mr. 
Campbell  in  practically  every  way  as  it  applied  to 
the  OAvnership  by  the  Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Co. 
of  1300  standard  steel  hopper  bottom  coal  cars,  10,500 
acres  of  coal  land  in  Pennsylvania  and  4500  acres  of 
coal  land  in  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Campbell's  testimony 
differed  slightly  from  that  of  Mr.  Schwab,  however, 
in  that  Mr.  Campbell  declared  that  the  mileage  allow- 
ance did  not  cover  the  upkeep  of  the  cars  of  the 
Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Co.,  which  he  said  amounted 
to  2.5c.  to  3c.  per  ton  of  coal.  Mr.  Colby  said  that 
the  ownership  of  cars  was  necessary  to  assure  con- 
tinuous operations  of  furnaces.  Without  the  cars, 
he  testified,  delays  that  could  not  be  endured  without 
financial  disaster  would  result  as  well  as  difficulties 
in  grading  coal.  Mr.  Schick  gave  the  commission 
figures  concerning  the  investment  by  the  Bethlehem 
Steel  Corporation  in  different  kinds  of  property,  in- 
cluding coal  cars,  while  Mr.  Buck  emphasized  the 
necessity  of  the  proper  kinds  of  coal  and  of  cars  to 
haul  the  fuel  when  it  is  needed. 

Not  Given  Preferred  Movement 

John  M.  Goss,  traffic  manager  of  the  Bethlehem 
Steel  Co.,  presented  voluminous  figures,  the  principal 
purport  of  which  was  to  show  that  private  cars  are 
not  given  preferred  movement  by  system  cars,  as  had 
been  charged.  Statistics  were  submitted  by  him  de- 
signed to  show  that  system  cars  actually  move  more 
quickly  in  times  of  car  shortages  than  private  cars 
do.  One  set  of  figures  showed  that  the  speed  of  system 
cars  for  a  certain  period  averaged  60.2  miles  per  day 
over  a  distance  of  203.9  miles  while  the  average  daily 
speed  of  private  cars  was  60.8  miles  per  day  over  a 
haul  of  249.3  miles.  He  said  that  it  is  obvious  that 
the  speed  in  similar  traffic  is  the  same  in  the  case  of 
private  cars  used  in  longer  hauls.  In  reply  to  a 
question,  he  said  that  system  cars  should  speed  up 
railroad-owned  cars  because  there  are  always  a  great 
many  "foreign"  cars  on  the  lines  hauling  them  at  the 
rate  of  $1  per  day  for  each  car.  It  was  also  stated 
by  Mr.  Gross  that  private  cars  make  less  use  of  the 
motive  power,  tracks,  yards,  etc.,  of  railroads  than 
system  cars  do  and  that  private  cars  do  not  use  the 
railroad  terminals. 

As  coal  and  coke  agent  for  the  Youngstown  Sheet 
&  Tube  Co.,  W.  B.  Prescott  pointed  out  that  prior  to 
ownership  by  the  Youngstown  company  of  its  cars 
it  was  unable  to  obtain  coal  regularly  in  the  quantity 
and  quality  required  at  its  plants.  He  declared  that 
this  was  particularly  true  of  by-product  high  volatile 
coal.  Since  the  company  has  acquired  its  own  cars, 
it  has,  with  few  exceptions,  Mr.  Prescott  said,  been 
able  to  obtain  sufficient  tonnages  regularly  and  of  the 
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quality   desired.      Mr.    Prescott   expressed   the   opinion 
that  if  the  rule  is  changed  as  proposed,  the  company 
will  be  unable  to  accomplish  this  and  will  be  in  the  same 
position  it  was  in  before  obtaining  its  own  cars. 
Large  Investment  of  Steel  Corporation 

Appearing  on  behalf  of  subsidiaries  of  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation  which  own  private  cars, 
Louis  C.  Bihler,  traffic  manager  of  the  Carnegie  Steel 
Co.,  Pittsburgh,  and  vice-chairman  of  the  committee 
of  traffic  men  for  other  subsidiaries  of  the  corporation, 
declared  that  the  subsidiaries  own  5200  coal  cars  m 
which  is  carried  5,000,000  tons  of  coal  and  coke  an- 
nually, equaling  25  per  cent  of  coal  used  by  the 
corporation  each  year.  Most  of  the  coal  hauled  in 
the  private  cars,  it  was  stated  by  Mr.  Bihler,  is  of  the 
coking  grade  for  the  by-product  ovens.  A  number 
of  the  subsidiaries,  he  said,  also  own  private  tank 
cars  for  carrying  petroleum  and  its  products.  The 
private  car  investment  of  Steel  Corporation  sub- 
sidiaries was  said  to  be  approximately  $16,000,000. 
Purchase  of  the  cars  was  begun  in  1917  as  the  result 
of  shortage  of  railroad  rolling  stock.  He  declared, 
upon  cross-examination,  that  the  Steel  Corporation 
did  not  ask  for  preference,  does  not  get  it  and  does 
not  want  it,  but  the  cars  were  necessary  in  order  to 
haul  coal,  and  maintain  operations  for  producing  steel 
and  meeting  contract  obligations.  Like  other  steel 
men,  he  said  the  cars  were  not  wanted  except  as  a 
necessity  for  hauling  fuel.  Denial  was  made  by  Mr. 
Bihler  of  a  report  that  the  Steel  Corporation  is 
negotiating  with  the  Norfolk  &  Western  Railroad  for 
the  right  to  use  private  cars. 

Mr.  Rust,  who  was  the  first  witness  appearing  at 
the  rehearing  for  private  owners  of  cars,  told  the 
commission  that  if  the  Seaboard  By-Product  Coke 
Co.  were  deprived  of  its  1000  cars,  it  would  suffer 
great  damage.  Granting  that  assurance  could  be 
given  by  the  railroads  of  an  adequate  supply  of  suit- 
able coal  from  the  mines,  Mr.  Rust  explained  that  the 
company  would  willingly  give  up  its  own  cars,  which 
were  said  to  have  caused  the  company  a  loss  of 
$800,000.  The  cars  were  referred  to  as  insurance  and 
Mr.  Rust  said  they  were  bought  as  a  necessity  and 
offhand  were  not  a  good  investment. 
"An   Economic    Crime" 

Burning  of  raw  bituminous  coal  was  described  by 
Mr.  Rust  as  an  economic  crime,  resulting  in  the  loss 
of  billions  of  dollars  worth  of  natural  resources.  He 
declared  he  did  not  go  so  far  as  to  advocate  prohibi- 
tion of  coking  of  coal  by  the  beehive  process  because 
this  process  was  said  to  have  its  place  in  times  of 
peak  demand.  Steel  plants,  he  stated,  could  not  con- 
tinue competition  without  by-product  coke  ovens.  The 
United  States  was  said  to  be  ahead  of  Europe  in 
this  matter,  although  Germany,  according  to  Mr.  Rust, 
has  not  produced  a  pound  of  beehive  coke  for  20 
years  and  the  ability  of  that  country  to  hit  hard  at 
the  beginning  of  the  war  was  attributed  to  her  pre- 
ponderance in  by-products  from  coking  coal.  By- 
product coke  ovens  were  called  the  basis  for  materials 
of  war,  for  fertilizer,  the  dye  and  chemical  industry, 
and  for  the  cheapening  of  gas  and  coke  for  domestic 
use.  Establishment  of  1500  by-product  ovens  was 
encouraged  by  the  Government  during  the  war,  Mr. 
Rust  said,  and  he  estimated  the  loss  caused  by  the 
production  of  24,000,000  tons  of  beehive  coke  at  $96,- 
000,000.  The  sale  price  of  products  from  by-product 
oi)eration  that  were  wasted  by  the  beehive  process  was 
placed  at  $4.09  per  ton.  The  materials  wasted  were 
said  to  consist  of  25  gallons  of  sulphate  of  ammonia, 
6000  cubic  feet  of  gas,  10  gallons  of  tar,  the  base  for 
dyes  and  chemicals,  and  three  gallons  of  motor  fuel 
which,  it  was  said,  sometimes  could  be  more  profit- 
ably sold  by  including  it  in  other  products  as  heat 
units. 

Great    Care    Required 

The  great  care  required  in  preparing  coal  for  by- 
products ovens  was  explained  by  Mr.  Rust,  who 
asserted  that  one  plant  at  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  had  to  be 
rebuilt  in  two  years  at  a  cost  of  $2,000,000  because  it 


had  used  unsuitable  coal,  while  a  plant  at  St.  Louis 
had  been  used  for  six  or  eight  years  with  practically 
no  cost  for  new  ovens,  but  damage  of  $250,000  was 
•sustained  later  because  a  heater  was  given  coal  with 
which  he  was  not  familiar.  Mr.  Rust  said  that  cor- 
respondence with  members  of  the  commission  itself 
had  given  him  the  impression  that  the  commission 
thought  it  would  be  a  good  thing  for  the  company  to 
buy   its  own  cars. 

President  Robert  Hobson  of  the  Steel  Co.  of  Canada, 
with  a  plant  at  Hamilton,  Ont.,  told  the  commission 
that  his  company,  together  with  Pickands,  Mather  & 
Co.,  purchased  400  cars  in  1920  because  of  their  expe- 
rience in  the  preceding  year  with  car  shortage  in  getting 
coal  from  the  Mather  mine  in  Greene  County,  Penn- 
sylvania. The  carriers  are  ferried  across  Lake  Erie 
from  Ashtabula,  Ohio,  when  possible.  Mr.  Hobson  said 
that  the  purchase  of  private  cars  seemed  necessary, 
the  only  alternative  being  to  establish  spare  mines  as 
sources  of  supply  when  congestion  exists  at  some  point. 
He  admitted,  however,  in  reply  to  a  question  by  Com- 
missioner Potter,  that  if  everybody  should  do  this,  the 
miners  probably  would  work  only  a  day  or  so  and  more 
trouble  would  come  from  that  source  than  now  exists. 


Plant  of  American  Puddled  Iron  Co.  Nearly 

Completed 

The  new  plant  at  Warren,  Ohio,  of  the  American 
Puddled  Iron  Co.,  Youngstown,  is  virtually  completed 
and  ready  for  operation.  Delayed  delivery  of  minor 
equipment  has  prevented  its  immediate  operation.  The 
plant  has  an  initial  capacity  for  producing  up  to  250 
tons  of  mechanically  puddled  iron  and  rolling  up  to 
1000  tons  daily.  Of  four  mechanical  puddling  units, 
but  one  has  been  installed  at  this  time,  in  order  that 
its  operation  may  be  checked  and  changes  made  as 
experience  dictates.  When  operations  do  start,  they 
will  be  at  a  reduced  rate,  in  order  that  the  machinery 
may  be  given  the  proper  tests.  It  is  unlikely  there- 
fore that  the  plant  will  get  under  full  headway  for 
some  time.  It  represents  an  initial  expenditure  of  ap- 
proximately $2,000,000  and  will  manufacture  at  the 
start  iron  for  pipe  makers.  Its  customers  will  be  such 
large  manufacturing  consumers  as  the  Youngstown 
Sheet  &  Tube  Co.,  Republic  Iron  &  Steel  Co.  and  the 
A.  M.  Byers  Co. 


Negotiations  of  Inland  Steel  Co.  for  Purchase 

of  Other  Properties 

Chicago,  Oct.  30. — Negotiations  between  the  Inland 
Steel  Co.  and  the  Milwaukee  Rolling  Mill  Co.  with  a 
view  to  the  purchase  of  the  latter 's  sheet  plant  at  Mil- 
waukee have  come  to  a  halt  following  a  failure  of  the 
two  companies  to  reach  an  agreement  as  to  terms.  The 
acquisition  of  the  Acme  Steel  Goods  Co.,  Chicago,  by 
the  Inland  company,  which  has  also  been  a  subject  of 
recent  negotiations,  is  expected  to  be  an  accomplished 
fact  in  the  near  future.  The  final  settlement  of  the 
terms  of  sale  awaits  the  completion  of  auditing  work 
now  under  way. 

Zinc  Mines  to  Close  One  Week 

St.  Louis,  Oct.  30. — Approximately  65  per  cent  of 
the  mines  in  the  tri-state  district,  embracing  southwest 
Missouri,  southeast  Kansas  and  northwest  Oklahoma, 
will  close  for  one  week,  beginning  Nov.  3,  to  reduce  sur- 
plus stocks  of  zinc  in  the  hope  of  bettering  the  ore  mar- 
ket. According  to  word  received  here  today  from  Jop- 
lin.  Mo.,  last  week's  purchase  of  zinc  by  the  smelters, 
19,500  tons,  was  the  heaviest  in  six  weeks.  The  ore 
sold  at  $40  per  ton. 

Zinc  producers  believe  the  smelters  now  have  more 
ore  on  hand  than  they  need  to  supply  their  demands 
and  that  this  is  likely  to  lead  to  a  decline  in  ore  prices 
unless  production  is  curtailed.  Then,  too,  the  opera- 
tor's surplus  stocks  have  been  increasing  at  the  rate 
of  3000  tons  weekly.  Two  or  three  weeks  ago  operators 
curtailed  production  and  ore  prices  advanced. 
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Causes  of  Industrial  Depression 

THE  course  of  commercial  and  industrial  ac- 
tivity in  the  United  States  in  the  past  five 
months  has  been  of  distinctly  novel  character.  It 
is  doubtful  whether  it  is  yet  fully  recognized  how 
lacking  in  precedent  this  period  has  been,  but  the 
change  in  business  sentiment  in  the  past  few 
weeks  shows  that  some  thinking  has  been  done. 

We  have  had  a  period  in  which  commercial 
activity,  or  the  making  of  engagements,  has  ap- 
parently been  light,  while  industrial  activity  has 
been  heavy.  In  the  latter  there  has  been  little 
if  any  diminution,  as  indicated  by  statistics  of 
bank  debits,  car  loadings,  employment  and  other 
indexes,  while  on  the  other  hand  contracting  for 
construction  and  other  work  and  buying  com- 
modities for  forward  delivery  has  been  light.  It 
is  not  a  case  of  industrial  activity  running  on 
its  momentum,  for  when  it  is  a  case  of  momentum, 
steel  is  always  a  good  example.  Often  the  steel 
industry  has  run  along  smoothly  on  momentum 
for  a  given  time  and  then  suddenly  lost  the  mo- 
mentum. In  recent  weeks,  steel  mill  operations, 
even  in  the  case  of  the  Steel  Corporation,  have 
been  based  chiefly  upon  current  and  recent  orders 
rather  than  upon  old  contracts. 

For  more  months  than  they  would  care  to 
admit  publicly,  many  business  men  have  felt  that 
an  industrial  depression  was  coming,  and  their 
concern  has  been  simply  to  guess  the  time  and  to 
be  prepared  for  it.  The  course  of  affairs  lately 
now  disposes  these  men  to  doubt  whether  their 
original  conclusion  was  correct.  Some  have  set- 
tled the  matter  temporarily  to  their  own  satisfac- 
tion by  adopting  the  idea  that  there  will  be  simply 
a  little  reaction  and  readjustment.  That  is  not 
very  safe,  however,  since  experience  shows  that 
when  once  reaction  has  begun,  it  is  particularly 
difficult  to  forecast  its  extent. 

The  various  causes  of  industrial  depression  in 
past  experiences  may  well  be  reviewed  afresh  and 
set  against  conditions  as  they  are  seen  to  exist. 
One  very  familiar  cause  is  excess  of  construction 
work  in  providing  facilities  that  cannot  begin 
promptly  to  yield  an  adequate  return.  A  chart 
in  the  October  survey  of  business  by  the  Depart- 
ment .of  Commerce  is  suggestive  in  this  connection. 


It  shows,  on  the  square  foot  basis,  the  volume  of 
building  contracts  awarded  since  Jan.  1,  1919,  by 
character.  There  is  seen  to  have  been  much  ac- 
tivity in  1919  and  the  fore  part  of  1920  in  indus- 
trial building,  and  relatively  little  since  then.  In 
residential  building,  on  the  contrary,  there  was 
not  so  much  in  that  earlier  period,  while  there 
was  an  enormous  volume  from  March,  1922,  to 
May,  1923,  inclusive.  That  is,  it  looks  as  if  there 
had  been  in  general  no  unsafe  expansion  in  manu- 
facturing facilities  of  late.  In  residential  build- 
ing an  excess  would  hardly  make  much  trouble, 
while  it  is  not  known  that  there  has  been  an 
excess. 

Sometimes  public  utilities  have  expanded  too 
rapidly  for  the  growth  of  the  country.  No  one 
thinks  that  is  the  case  now.  The  utilities  have  had 
difficulty  in  securing  capital  and  the  common  view 
is  that  greater  expansion  would  be  advantageous. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  may  be  less  safe  than 
we  think  we  are  in  the  matter  of  credit.  Over- 
strain of  credit  has  been  a  familiar  cause  of  in- 
dustrial depression  and  even  of  panic.  We  assume 
that  we  are  safe  from  that  on  account  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System.  Times  have  come  in  the 
past  when  men  wanted  to  borrow  and  could  not. 
Now,  we  maintain,  they  will  always  be  able  to 
borrow,  but  there  is  another  point,  for  they  may 
not  want  to  borrow.  The  net  result  would  not  be 
wholly  different. 


REVISED  figures  of  the  financial  damage  of  the 
Japanese  disaster  show  that  the  reconstruc- 
tive effort  need  not  be  so  great  as  was  at  first 
feared.  Figures  published  in  our  columns  last 
week  placed  the  total  loss  at  $915,000,000,  of  which 
about  80  per  cent  will  be  largely  recoverable  by 
the  expenditure  of  effort  or  work,  rather  than  in- 
vestment in  raw  material.  Most  of  the  materials 
used  also  will  again  represent  Japanese  production 
and  not  imports.  The  figure  given  above,  divided 
by  the  population  of  Japan  proper,  indicates  a  los.': 
of  approximately  $16  per  inhabitant.  This  is  but 
a  fraction  of  the  per  capita  taxes  in  Great  Britain 
for  the  current  year,  and  may  be  compared  with 
the  total  annual  tax  bill  of  the  American  people, 
which  i.s  nearly  $100  per  person. 
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SOME  years  ago  certain  reformers  undertook  a 
drive  which,  had  it  been  successful,  would 
have  established  a  system  of  health  insurance  for 
all  workers  in  American  industrial  plants  on  a 
basis  similar  to  that  of  workmen's  compensation. 
The  insurance  was  against  loss  to  employees 
through  idleness  resulting  from  accidents  sus- 
tained in  industry,  and  in  some  cases  from  occu- 
pational diseases.  The  effort  failed,  because  the 
cause  was  unable  to  stand  against  the  analysis 
to  which  it  was  subjected. 

Today  a  similar  effort  is  making  to  secure  the 
enactment  of  State  laws  establishing  unemploy- 
ment insurance.  Under  this  every  idle  worker 
in  industry  would  be  compensated  for  lost  time. 
The  system  has  been  in  practice  in  Great  Britain 
for  several  years.  The  strongest  adherents  it 
has  left  are  the  always  present  small  army  of  peo- 
ple whose  idea  of  happiness  is  not  continuous  em- 
ployment but  continuous  unemployment.  The 
"dole"  system  is  branded  by  American  investiga- 
tors who  have  studied  it  on  the  ground,  and  by 
even  Lloyd  George  himself,  as  expressed  in  a  re- 
cent utterance,  as  a  colossal  mistake,  which  should 
not  be  transplanted  to  America.  Frank  F.  Dresser, 
counsel  for  the  Associated  Industries  of  Massa- 
chusetts, in  an  address  at  the  recent  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  organization,  summed  up  the  American 
unemployment  insurance  situation  as  follows: 

They,  like  the  former  health  insurance  bills,  are  fatally 
defective  in  being  measures  of  relief  rather  than  of  preven- 
tion :  that  they  are  palliative  merely.  They  fail  to  dis- 
tinguish between  unemployment  in  normal  and  in  abnormal 
times.  As  applied  to  unemployment  in  normal  times  they  bene- 
fit the  incompetents  and  the  "won't  works"  at  the  cost  of  the 
thrifty  and  industrious,  and  interfere  unduly  with  the  proper 
conduct  of  business  and  with  the  liberty  of  the  worker  him- 
self. As  applied  to  unemployment  in  abnormal  times.  I  am 
not  prepared  to  say  that  some  organized .  measures  of  relief 
may  not  be  proper  and  possible. 

In  normal  times,  there  are  unemployed  because 
of  lack  of  work  and  exclusive  of  illness  and  labor 
disputes  about  10  per  cent  of  the  working  force. 
Unemployment  due  to  recurring  crises  of  busi- 
ness depression  cannot  be  so  surely  analyzed,  for 
elements  over  which  an  individual  employer  has 
no  control  play  a  great  part  and  are  not  yet  under- 
stood. Fiscal  policies,  foreign  trade,  legislation, 
all  contribute,  as  well  as  the  psychology  of  in- 
flation and  deflation.  Such  depressions  throw  out 
of  work  25  to  30  per  cent  of  the  avei-age  working 
force,  and  a  much  greater  proportion  in  some  in- 
dustries, and  affect  not  only  the  workers  who  are 
always  on  the  ragged  edge  of  unemployment,  but 
those  who  are  always  at  work  when  there  is  work 
to  do. 

It  is  contended  by  proponents  of  bills  which 
will  come  before  the  legislatures  of  Pennsylvania, 
Massachusetts  and  Wisconsin  that  the  way  to 
solve  the  problem  of  unemployment  is  to  provide 
a  fund  in  which  the  three  interested  parties,  the 
worker,  the  employee  and  the  public  shall  con- 
tribute, from  which  payments  shall  be  made  to  the 
worker  during  periods  of  idleness.  The  opponents 
of  the  measure  are  not  prepared  to  accept  this 
proposition.  In  the  first  place,  they  hold  that  a 
sharp  distinction  should  be  made  between  unem- 
ployment in  normal  times,  and  unemployment  in 
abnormal  times,  when  general  business  conditions 
involve  a  very  great  degree  of  unemployment. 


We  may  be  a  long  way  from  the  passage  of  the 
proposed  legislation,  but  if  the  intention  is  to 
force  it  upon  industry  rapidly  without  much  con- 
sultation with  industry,  then  it  would  be  well  for 
the  manufacturer  to  consider  from  now  on  how 
the  two  types  of  unemployment  may  be  success- 
fully differentiated.  It  would  be  a  service  to  all 
to  give,  through  the  medium  of  the  printed  word, 
what  opinions  the  i-eader  of  these  lines  holds  on 
a  baffling  question  of  no  small  importance. 


Enlarging  the  Influence  of  the  Institute 

THE  effort  of  the  directors  of  the  American 
Iron  and  Steel  Institute  to  obtain  a  larger 
attendance  of  members  to  listen  to  the  papers  fol- 
lowing the  usual  presidential  address  of  Judge 
Gary  at  the  opening  session  of  the  semi-annual 
meetings  is  worthy  of  hearty  commendation.  There 
is  probably  no  other  association  in  the  country  at 
whose  meetings  less  than  a  third  of  those  in  attend- 
ance listen  to  the  proceedings  after  the  opening 
address.  To  one  who  for  the  first  time  attends  a 
meeting  of  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute, 
the  exodus  of  members  to  the  corridors  upon  the 
conclusion  of  the  president's  speech  is  indeed 
surprising. 

This  withdrawal  is  not,  however,  a  reflection 
upon  the  value  of  the  papers  or  the  ability  and 
painstaking  care  in  preparation  of  the  authors. 
It  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  membership  is  com- 
posed of  three  classes:  the  executives,  who  are 
not  primarily  interested  in  engineering  or  highly 
technical  discussions;  the  sellers,  who  likewise 
have  little  interest  in  engineering  problems;  and 
the  operating  officials  and  engineers,  whose  life 
work  is  concentrated  in  large  part  upon  metal- 
lurgical, chemical  and  other  technical  problems. 

In  this  day  of  specialization  it  is  futile  to 
expect  to  find  all  members  equally  interested  in 
all  the  subjects  that  can  be  discussed.  How,  then, 
can  a  larger  attendance  be  assured  through  a 
greater  part  of  the  sessions  of  the  institute? 

The  Iron  Age  believes  that  a  very  large  in- 
crease in  the  attendance  through  the  morning 
session  could  be  obtained  by  changing  the  pro- 
gram so  that,  after  the  delivery  of  the  presiden- 
tial address,  a  short  time — perhaps  half  an  hour — 
could  be  devoted  to  searching  discussions  of  the 
subjects  treated  in  the  address.  Possibly  it  would 
be  well  to  select  two  or  three  men  to  lead  in  this 
discussion,  but  this  part  of  the  program  need 
not  be  cut  and  dried. 

If  it  were  understood  that  the  directors  ear- 
nestly desired  discussion,  it  would  probably  be 
forthcoming.  For  example,  in  the  case  of  the  ad- 
dress last  Thursday  by  Judge  Gary,  much  addi- 
tional information  might  have  been  offered  as  to 
the  abolishing  of  the  twelve-hour  day  and  doubt- 
less some  of  the  leaders  of  the  industry  would 
have  had  much  valuable  comment  to  offer  in 
regard  to  that  subject  and  other  features  of  the 
address.  This  discussion  might  well  be  followed 
by  a  paper  on  "How  to  Make  the  Eight-Hour  Day 
Permanent." 

The  speakers  Thursday  treated  the  abolishing' 
of  the  long  day  as  an  accomplished  fact,  and  it 
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is,  so  far  as  the  introduction  of  shorter  hours  in 
many  important  plants  is  concerned,  but  it  is  by 
no  means  certain  that  the  shorter  hours  would 
stand  the  test  of  such  great  demand  for  produc- 
tion as  we  saw  during  the  World  War  and  at  other 
times.  To  make  the  short  day  permanent,  all 
employers  and  employees  must  be  as  enthusiastic- 
ally in  favor  of  it  as  most  of  them  are  today.  How 
can  this  be  brought  about?  The  subject  is  one 
that  should  receive  earnest  attention. 

Papers  and  discussions  on  economic  and  com- 
mercial problems  might  well  continue  through 
the  remainder  of  the  morning.  An  organization 
of  the  size  and  importance  of  the  institute  would 
have  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  talent  of  the  highest 
order  to  contribute  to  the  program,  and  we  ven- 
ture the  prediction  that  no  urging  would  be  needed 
to  insure  the  attendance  of  a  very  large  percentage 
of  the  members. 


As  to  the  technical  papers,  we  believe  they 
might  well  be  confined  to  the  afternoon  session, 
when  those  primarily  interested  would  be  glad  to 
attend,  especially  if  a  little  spice  in  the  way  of 
lively  discussion  were  added. 

On  the  whole,  the  American  Iron  and  Steel 
Institute  is  doing  splendid  work.  Its  statistics  are 
of  great  importance  and  have  been  increasing  in 
their  comprehensiveness,  and  the  meetings  have 
done  much  to  add  to  the  prestige  of  the  great 
iron  and  steel  industry,  but  much  more  could  be 
accomplished  by  making  some  modifications  in  the 
programs  of  the  meetings. 

We  are  offering  the  above  observations  in  a 
suggestive  way.  They  are  not  intended  to  be  the 
last  word  on  this  subject  and  we  shall  be  glad 
to  hear  from  our  readers  who  may  approve  or  dis- 
approve of  the  ideas  expressed,  and  especially 
from  those  who  have  further  suggestions  to  make. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Nickel  Steel  Direct  from  the  Ore 

To  the  Editor:  In  the  interest  of  historical  ac- 
curacy I  wish  to  correct  an  error  in  the  interesting 
article  by  F.  H.  Mason,  published  in  The  Iron  Age 
Sept.  20,  on  the  "Production  of  Nickel  Steel  Direct  from 
the  Ore." 

I  was  president  of  the  Lake  Superior  Corporation 
and  of  the  Algoma  Steel  Corporation  where  these  in- 
vestigations were  conducted.  I  offered  Dr.  Haanel  free 
the  use  of  the  electric  current  and  of  the  factory  ac- 
commodation necessary  to  demonstrate  a  type  of  elec- 
tric furnace  with  which  he  desired  to  experiment  in  the 
reduction  of  ores.  I  also  offered  the  services  of  my 
technical  staff  at  the  head  of  which  was  E.  J.  Sjostedt, 
and  under  Mr.  Sjostedt's  direction  the  Haanel  furnace 
was  erected  and  operated. 

Years  previous  to  this  experiment  I  had  purchased 
nickel  properties  in  the  Sudbury  district  for  the  Lake 
Superior  Corporation,  had  opened  mines,  shipped  ore 
to  our  Sault  Ste.  Marie  works,  erected  crushing,  pulver- 
izing and  roasting  plants,  utilized  the  sulphurous  gases 
in  the  production  of  sulphite  wood  pulp,  produced  ferro- 
nickel  in  the  electric  furnace  direct  from  the  ore  in 
cast  bars  and  had  received  from  the  Paris  Exhibition 
of  1900  a  medal  for  the  first  production  of  ferronickel 
pig  in  the  electric  furnace  under  the  name  of  "Clergite." 
All  of  this  was  original  investigation  and  experiment 
by  Mr.  Sjostedt  under  my  direction,  and  had  all  been 
accomplished  a  considerable  time  before  we  undertook 
the  experiment  with  Dr.  Haanel's  furnace,  which,  how- 
ever, we  actually  ran  for  some  time  on  our  own  account 
after  Dr.  Haanel  discontinued  his  demonstration  work. 

Mr.  Mason  has  reversed  the  sequence  of  events: 
Dr.  Haanel's  experiment  had  not  for  its  object  the 
proof  that  nickel  ore  could  be  smelted  into  metallic 
ferronickel  in  the  electric  furnace.  This  we  had  ac- 
complished years  before;  its  purpose  was  to  demon- 
strate that  this  object  could  be  accomplished  economi- 
cally on  a  commercial  scale  in  Dr.  Haanel's  furnace. 
F.  H.  Clergue. 
Montreal.  Oct.  ]0. 


Power  Plant  Problems  of  Steel  Mills 
To  the  Editor:  In  his  article  [page  1027,  The  Iron 
Age,  Oct.  18]  Mr.  Breedlove  does  not  give  any  efficiency 
figures,  except  that  he  mentions  that  the  surplus  gas 
from  one  .500-ton  blast  furnace  will  supply  enough  fur- 
nace gas  over  the  stove  requirements  to  operate  one 
of  the  22.50-hp.  units  continuously  at  1G5  per  cent  rating 
— in  other  words,  should  produce  .3712  b.hp.  per  hour.. 
This  figure  is  considerably  below  what  is  actually  be- 
ing obtained.     For  a  coke  rate  of  2000  lb.,  4250  b.hp. 


can  easily  be  obtained  with  good  combustion  efficiency. 
H.  C.  Siebert  in  his  very  able  paper  on  the  "Econom- 
ical Use  of  Fuel  in  the  Steel  Plant,"  before  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Iron  and  Steel  Electrical  Engineers  at  Buf- 
falo, even  puts  this  figure  at  5070  b.hp. 

In  all  his  tables,  Mr.  Breedlove  compares  six  gas- 
fired  and  four  stoker-fired  boilers  with  five  gas  and 
pulverized  coal-fired  boilers  for  a  station  capacity  of 
30,000  kw.  This  is  unduly  favoring  the  combination 
of  gas  and  pulverized  coal. 

The  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  at  Sparrows  Point,  Md., 
has,  for  a  station  capacity  of  10,000  kw.,  two  1291-hp. 
Babcock  &  Wilcox  gas-fired  boilers  equipped  in  such  a 
manner  that  each  is  capable  of  developing  steam  for 
the  full  station  capacity.  With  modern  equipment  for 
the  combustion  of  blast  furnace  gas,  boilers  of  the  Bab- 
cock &  Wilcox  type  or  Hornsby-Bigelow  type  can  safely 
be  operated  on  loads  up  to  300  per  cent  on  gas  alone, 
with  excellent  eflBciency. 

I  differ  from  Mr.  Breedlove  in  his  statement  that 
it  would  be  possible  to  burn  five  fuels  (blast  furnace 
gas,  coke  oven  gas,  tar,  coke  and  coal)  simultaneously 
with  good  efficiency.  Blast  furnace  gas  can  be  burned 
with  fair  efficiency  in  connection  with  powdered  coal 
and  perhaps  with  tar,  but  that  the  possibility  should 
exist  to  obtain  an  efficiency  of  80  per  cent  with  any 
kind  of  mixed  firing  I  very  much  doubt.  Such  efficiency 
can  today  be  obtained  continuously  on  blast  furnace 
gas  alone. 

To  get  a  just  comparison  between  gas-fired  and 
stoker-fired  boilers  on  the  one  hand,  and  gas  and  pow- 
dered coal  on  the  other  hand,  he  should  readjust  his 
figures  by  giving  proper  credit  for  the  power  which  it  is 
possible  to  generate  from  blast  furnace  gas  alone.  I  • 
believe  that  Table  XVII,  Scheme  2,  in  Mr.  Siebert's 
paper  would  answer  his  purpose.  I  reproduce  this 
table,  which  refers  to  a  500-ton  blast  furnace,  as  fol- 
lows : 

Million  B.t.u.  in  gas  from  furnace  per  hour.  .      280.00 

Million   B.t.u.    required    by   stoves   at    SO   per 

cent   efficiency    fiS.7G 

Million    B.t.u.    required    by    blowing    engines 

per  hour    40.96 

Million   B.t.u.   available  per   hour   for  ppwer 

production    171. IS 

Thermal  efficiency  of  steam  plant,  per  cent, 
boiler    SO 

Thermal  efficiency  of  steam  plant,  per  cent, 

turbine    22 

Total  thermal  efficiency  of  plant  per  kwhr., 

per  cent    17. G 

On  the  surplus  heat,  current  can  be  produced 

at  hourly  rate  of S.SOO  kw. 

In  my  opinion  the  most  economical  equipment  for  a 
plant  requiring  17, .500  b.hp.  per  hour  and  operating 
two  500-ton  blast  furnaces  would  be  two  2250-hp. 
boilers  equipped  for  gas  alone,  two  2250-hp.  boilers 
equipped  for  powdered  coal  alone  and  one  2250-hp. 
boiler  equipped  for  both  gas  and  powdered  coal,  to 
serve  as  a  standby  for  the  two  other  units. 

K.  Huessener, 

Manager,  American  Heat  Economy  Bureau. 
Pittsburgh,  Oct.   25. 


Grading  of  General  Electric  Employees 

West  Lynn  Ollicial  Tells  of  System  for  Selecting  New  Workers  and 

Promoting  OU\  Ones  at  Convention  of  Associated 

Industries  of  Massachusetts 


THE  General  Electric  Co.  some  time  ago  put  into 
effect  a  shop  representation  plan  which  has  been 
tremendously  popular  and  successful  throughout 
its  West  Lynn,  Mass.,  plant.  The  company  recently  in- 
situtod  a  system  for  selecting  new  employees  and  pro- 
moting- old  ones,  under  which  applicants  for  work  are 
tried  on  sample  jobs.  Jeremiah  O'Connor  of  that  com- 
pany told  about  the  plan  at  the  eight  annual  meeting 
of  the  Associated  Industries  of  Massachusetts  held 
Wednesday  and  Thursday,  Oct.  24  and  25  at  the  Copley- 
Plaza  Hotel,  Boston.     Mr.  O'Connor  said: 

"Nine  months  ago  we  formed  in  the  West  Lynn 
Works  of  the  General  Electric  Co.  a  new  department 
whose  sole  duty  it  would  be  to  see  that  the  right  person 
was  put  on  the  right  job,  and,  if  possible,  to  develop 
a  more  or  less  scientific  objective  method  of  doing  this, 
which  could  be  applied  by  anyone  with  a  fair  degree  of 
accuracy.  The  ideal  way,  of  course,  would  be  to  try 
every  person  on  every  job.  But  as  this  is  out  of  the 
question  we  have  made  some  35  sample  jobs,  each  one 
requiring  about  five  minutes,  on  which  we  try  every 
new  worker.  When  possible,  we  re-place  each  on  the 
kind  of  work  for  which  the  sample  job  shows  him  best 
fitted. 

"Take,  for  instance,  inspection  work.  We  have  filled 
a  drawer  with  fifteen  to  twenty  familiar  objects:  a 
ruler,  a  pen,  nickel,  book,  envelope,  etc.  This  we  show 
to  a  man  for  one  minute,  and  at  the  end  of  the  minute 
cover  the  drawer  and  take  something  out,  or  merely 
change  the  position  of  one  or  two  objects,  and  then  ask 
the  man  what  has  been  taken  out  or  changed.  Those 
men  whom  we  know  are  our  best  inspectors  can  name 
instantly  the  change  which  has  been  made,  whereas 
the  average  man  will  miss  from  twenty-five  to  fifty 
per  cent  of  the  changes. 

"Several  months  ago  we  had  an  opportunity  to  select 
four  girls  for  the  same  type  of  inspection  work.  The 
girls  were  first  selected  very  carefully  by  the  employ- 
ment department  and  then  approved  by  the  foreman. 
The  four  were  then  given  this  sample  inspection  job 
to  do.  Two  of  the  girls  did  it  almost  perfectly  and  were 
given  an  A  grade  on  the  test,  which  is  the  highest  mark 
obtainable.  The  other  two  girls  were  given  a  grade 
of  D,  the  lowest  mark  given.  All  four  girls  were  then 
put  on  the  same  kind  of  inspection  work  in  the  factory. 
One  of  the  girls  who  got  a  D  left  of  her  own  accord 
at  the  end  of  five  days,  saying  that  she  did  not  like  the 
work.  Both  the  instructor  and  her  foreman  said  that 
she  was  obviously  unfitted  for  inspection  work,  and  that 
they  realized  this  very  quickly  after  watching  her  on 
the  job. 

"The  second  girl  who  failed  to  pass  the  test  was 
kept  on  inspection  work  for  six  weeks  and  then  let  go. 
The  foreman  said  that  she  had  done  nothing  of  value, 
and  that  everything  she  had  inspected  had  to  be  re- 
inspected  by  another  girl.  The  two  girls  who  passed 
the  test  with  a  grade  of  A  are  still  in  the  factory  and 
are  doing  good  inspection  work. 

Tried  on  Assembly  Jobs 

"Another  job  which  we  give  a  new  employee  to  do 
is  to  assemble  nine  blocks  into  a  single  block.  Those 
men  whom  we  know  have  mechanical  ability,  or  are 
mechanically  ingenious,  can  assemble  this  block  in  less 
than  three  minutes.  Those  men  whom  we  know  are  not 
mechanical  require  invariably  more  than  five  minutes. 
After  two  hundred  men  had  taken  this  test  we  graded 
them  A,  B,  C  and  D,  according  to  the  length  of  time 
required.  We  then  asked  ten  foremen  and  department 
heads  to  grade  these  same  men  according  to  what  they 
considered  their  mechanical  ingenuity  or  ability  to  think 
mechanically.     Every  man  who  got  an  A  on  the  test 


was  graded  by  the  foremen  either  A  or  B,  that  is,  as 
above  the  average.  With  one  exception,  every  man  who 
got  1-)  on  the  test  was  graded  either  C  or  D  by  the  fore- 
men, that  is,  as  below  the  average.  One  man  who  got 
D  on  the  test  was  graded  B  by  the  foremen.  Every 
man  who  was  graded  A  in  mechanical  ingenuity  by  the 
foremen  obtained  A  in  the  test.  Thus,  if  we  choose  for 
jobs  requiring  mechanical  ability  only  those  men  who 
got  A  in  the  test,  we  pick  only  men  whom  the  foremen 
consider  to  be  above  the  average  in  mechanical  ability, 
and  we  do  an  injustice  to  no  one  because  we  include 
all  those  men  whom  the  foremen  and  department  heads 
consider  to  be  of  A  grade. 

"Another  sample  job  which  we  ask  new  operators  to 
do  is  to  put  three  hundred  pegs  into  one  hundred  holes 
in  a  board.  Girls  who  we  know  are  fast  with  their 
hands  and  who  are  making  high  piece  work  earnings, 
will  do  it  in  less  than  seven  minutes.  Another  sample 
job  is  to  pick  up  one  hundred  of  these  same  pegs  with 
tweezers  and  put  them  into  a  hundred  holes. 

New  Operators  Carefully  Tested 

"All  new  operators  who  enter  the  West  Lynn  plant 
are  carefully  tested  by  these  sample  jobs  and  only  those 
are  engaged  who  can  do  well  the  sample,  which  repre- 
sents the  type  of  work  on  which  they  are  to  be  placed. 
In  addition  to  this,  we  are  testing  every  person  in  the 
plant  also  who  is  not  making  good,  and  who  is  about 
to  be  laid  off,  in  the  hope  that  we  may  find  some  type 
of  work  on  which  he  will  succeed. 

"An  interesting  case  was  a  girl  who  had  been  with 
the  company  for  nearly  a  year  and  been  tried  out  on 
three  different  jobs,  but  had  not  made  good  on  any  of 
them.  She  was  about  to  be  laid  off,  and  so  was  sent 
into  the  new  department  to  be  tested.  She  was  ex- 
tremely slow  and  awkward  in  using  her  hands,  and  all 
the  jobs  on  which  she  had  been  tried  during  her  year 
of  employment  had  required  quickness  and  dexterity. 
She  was,  however,  unusually  good  on  the  sample  in- 
spection job.  Instead  of  laying  her  off  we  made  her 
an  inspector.  She  has  now  been  on  the  job  for  several 
months,  and  although  the  foreman  did  not  want  to  take 
her  at  the  beginning,  realizing  she  had  not  made  good 
in  other  departments,  he  now  says  she  is  as  good  an 
inspector  as  he  has. 

"In  addition  to  this,  the  new  department  has  been 
open  to  anyone  in  the  plant  who  wished  to  come  in  and 
try  the  sample  jobs.  So  far  approximately  450  per- 
sons have  voluntarily  availed  themselves  of  this  oppor- 
tunity and  new  men  and  girls  are  every  day  asking  to 
come  in.  Whenever  there  is  an  opening  anywhere  in 
the  plant,  the  new  department  is  given  an  opportunity 
to  recommend  two  or  three  men  for  the  vacancy.  In 
this  way  a  large  percentage  of  the  openings  are  filled 
by  men  whose  qualifications  we  know,  and  we  are  very 
often  able  to  promote  a  man  in  the  plant,  rather  than 
go  outside  and  hire  a  new  person.  As  a  result,  some 
thirty-five  men  and  girls  have  been  promoted  with  an 
average  increase  in  pay  of  90c.  per  week  for  each 
person.  In  addition  to  this,  several  of  the  girls  have 
been  changed  from  piece  work  to  salary  time  with  a 
consequent  reduction  in  hours  per  week  from  forty- 
eight  to  forty-four. 

A  Test  for  Clerical  Work 

"One  of  the  foremen  who  put  up  a  sign  in  his  de- 
partment saying  that  he  wished  a  clerk  for  his  office, 
and  that  anyone  in  his  department  who  wished  to  try 
the  sample  clerical  job  could  do  so,  and  he  would 
choose  one  of  those  recommended  by  the  test.  Twelve 
girls  applied  for  the  job  and  took  the  test,  and  of  the 
twelve,  two  were  recommended  to  him.     He  took  one 
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of  them  and  a  department  head  took  the  other.  Both 
girls  had  been  working  on  machine  glass  work  for  sev- 
eral years,  but  were  anxious  to  get  office  work.  If  it 
had  not  been  for  the  tests,  they  probably  would  have 
continued  on  machine  glass  work  for  many  years.  They 
are  both  unusually  good  clerks. 

"Still  another  way  of  using  the  new  department  is 
in  advising  men  of  theii-  own  strong  and  weak  points, 
and  in  helping  them  to  overcome  their  weak  ones.  Any 
man  who  comes  to  the  new  department  with  a  definite 
idea  of  what  he  would  like  to  do  is  tried  out  on  the 
sample  jobs  and  told  whether  or  not  he  is  fitted  for  the 
type  of  work  he  wishes.  If  he  is  not,  the  department 
tries  to  tell  him  how,  if  possible,  he  can  fit  himself  for 
the  work. 

"Since  the  formation  of  the  new  department  nine 
months  ago,  about  100  persons  have  been  tested  be- 
fore being  hired.  Two-thirds  of  these  have  performed 
satisfactorily  the  sample  job  covering  their  new  work. 
The  remaining  third  failed  on  the  sample  job,  but 
seemed  in  every  other  way  so  well  fitted  that  they  were 
hired  despite  their  failure.  Of  those  who  passed  the 
tests  with  an  A  grade,  95  per  cent  are  now  doing  excel- 
lent A  grade  work.  Of  those  who  failed  in  the  tests, 
but  were  hired  despite  this  fact,  only  18  per  cent  have 
made   good." 

Clifford  S.  Anderson  Elected  President 

Clifford  S.  Anderson,  assistant  secretary  and  coun- 
sel Norton  Co.,  Worcester,  was  elected  president  of  the 
Associated  Industries  of  Massachusetts,  to  succeed 
Col.  Charles  R.  Gow.  Mr.  Anderson  is  the  first 
president  to  be  elected  who  resides  outside  of  Boston. 
He  is  a  native  of  Portland,  Me.,  and  has  resided  in 
Worcester  since  1903.  He  was  graduated  from  Wor- 
cester Academy  in  1896,  from  Brown  University,  Prov- 


idence, R.  I.,  in  1900,  and  from  the  Harvard  Law  School, 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  in  1903. 

Mr.  Anderson  and  the  following  were  elected  mem- 
bers of  the  executive  committee,  which  is  •comprised  of 
forty  members:  Frank  P.  Cox,  manager  General  Elec- 
tric Co.,  West  Lynn;  Lewis  E.  Bellows,  president  Wal- 
den-Worcester,  Inc.,  Worcester;  Francis  G.  Echols,  vice- 
president  and  general  manager  Greenfield  Tap  &  Die 
Corporation,  Greenfield;  Frederick  Fosdick,  president 
Fitchburg  Steam  Engine  Co.,  Fitchburg;  Jerome  R. 
George,  vice-president  Morgan  Construction  Co.,  Wor- 
cester; Eben  S.  Keith,  president  Keith  Car  &  Mfg.  Co., 
Sagamore;  Theodore  W.  Little,  vice-president  Walworth 
Mfg.  Co.,  Boston;  Charles  L.  Newcomb,  manager  Wor- 
thington  Pump  &  Machinery  Corporation,  Holyoke; 
E.  Kent  Swift,  treasurer  and  general  manager  Whitin 
Machine  Works,  Whitinsville;  John  F.  Tinsley,  vice- 
president  and  general  manager  Crompton  &  Knowles 
Loom  Works,  Worcester;  and  Reginald  Washburn, 
president  Wire  Goods  Co.,  Worcester. 

Exhibit  of  Results  of  Research  Work 

A  new  feature  of  the  annual  meeting  was  a  special 
exhibit  in  the  salon  of  the  results  obtained  by  research 
work.  This  exhibit  was  arranged  by  Skinner,  Sherman 
&  Esselen,  Inc.,  Boston,  and  several  firms  contributed 
toward  it.  There  was  a  demonstration  of  what  re- 
search and  chemistry  has  done  in  the  saving  of  waste 
material  and  making  something  useful  out  of  it. 

There  were  four  section  conferences — on  taxation, 
on  finance,  on  industrial  relations  and  on  technical 
procedure  in  business — with  many  speakers  on  each 
topic  discussed.  In  the  fourth  group.  Dr.  Gustavus  J. 
Esselen,  Jr.,  Boston,  delivered  an  address  on  "Front 
Office  Chemistry,"  showing  the  importance  of  chemistry 
in  industry,  in  management  problems  and  profits. 


BETHLEHEM  EARNINGS  DECLINE 


Total  for  Third  Quarter  Is  $10,518,951— Surplus 
After  Dhidends,  $1,074,655 

Total  net  earnings  of  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Corpora- 
tion for  the  September  quarter  were  reported  at  $10,- 
.518,951,  compared  with  $11,601,682  for  the  preceding 
quarter,  when  the  policy  of  issuing  quarterly  state- 
ments was  inaugurated.  After  the  payment  of  regular 
dividends  on  the  preferred  and  common  stock,  there 
remained  a  surplus  of  $1,074,655.  This  figure  is  con- 
siderably below  the  surplus  for  the  June  quarter  which 
was  $2,102,262. 

Directors  declared  the  regular  quarterly  disburse- 
ment of  1%  per  cent  for  the  current  quarter,  payable 
Jan.  2,  to  stockholders  of  record  Dec.  1.  Net  income 
of  $4,400,603,  after  interest,  depreciation,  depletion, 
etc..  for  the  September  quarter,  was  equivalent  after 
preferred  di\idends  to  $1.84  per  share  on  $180,151,900 
outstanding  common  stock,  against  $2.42  per  share 
earned  in  the  preceding  quarter. 

The  value  of  the  company's  unfilled  orders  on  hand 
Sept.  30  was  $53,134,000  compared  with  $80,066,000  re- 
ported on  June  30,  and  $67,510,007  on  Dec.  31,  1922. 
The  income  account  for  the  September  quarter  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  June  quarter  is  as  follows: 
September  June 

Total    net $10,518,951  $11,601,682 

Int.  chgs.,  bonds  disc.  etc.       3.197,837  3.245.082 

Dep.  and  depletion 2,920,511  2,930.129 

.Net    income 4,400,603  5,426,471 

Pfd.     dividend.s 1,080,207  1,079,851 

Com.   dividends 2.245,741  2,244,358 

.Surplus    1,074.655  2,102,262 

President  Eugene  G.  Grace  did  not  attend  the  meet- 
ing on  account  of  illness.  His  place  was  taken  by  Vice- 
President  H.  E.  Lewis,  who  stated  that  there  has  been 
a  noticeable  improvement  in  new  business,  particularly 
with  respect  to  the  railroads  which  are  buying  rails 
and  accessories  in  good  quantities. 

"A  very  good  tone."  said  Mr.  Lewis,  "is  also  evident 


in  the  tin  plate,  sheet  and  wire  end  of  the  business, 
with  structural  tonnages  also  picking  up.  October  oper- 
ations also  indicate  an  improvement  over  September, 
the  company's  steel  plants  showing  practically  a  75  per 
cent  operation.  The  rail  mill  at  Sparrows  Point,  Md., 
is  again  resuming  the  rolling  of  rails  after  being  shut 
down  since   April,  1919." 

Mr.  Lewis  stated  that  the  Bethlehem  company  is 
planning  to  increase  the  tin  plate  plant  at  Sparrows 
Point,  but  not  in  the  immediate  future.  He  denied 
rumors  that  it  was  planned  to  shut  down  the  greater 
part  of  the  Lackawanna  plant  at  Buffalo.  No  new 
financing  is  contemplated  by  the  company,  according 
to  Charles  M.  Schwab,  chairman  of  the  board,  who  pre- 
sided at  the  meeting  of  directors. 


Production  of  Electrical  Machinery 

Figures  of  the  Census  Bureau  for  the  year  1921 
show  1333  establishments  engaged  in  making  electrical 
machinery,  apparatus  and  supplies.  The  total  number 
of  persons  engaged  in  the  industry  is  given  as  218,660, 
of  whom  161,204  were  wage  earners  receiving  a  total 
wage  of  $194,242,357,  or  an  average  of  $1,205  each. 
The  value  of  products  is  reported  at  $833,985,443.  Tak- 
ing out  costs  of  materials,  the  value  added  by  the 
manufacturing  process  amounted  to  $489,915,480,  or  an 
average  per  wage  earner  of  $3,039. 

All  of  these  figures  are  lower  than  the  correspond- 
ing figures  of  1919 — due  to  the  business  depression  in 
1921.  All,  however,  are  much  higher  than  the  corre- 
sponding figures  of  either  1914  or  1909.  Leading  States 
in  order  of  value  of  product  include  Illinois,  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  New  Jersey  and  Massachusetts. 
Each  "of  these  produced  more  than  $72,000,000,  while 
no  other  State  reached  $35,000,000.  In  the  list  of 
products  by  class,  telephone  apparatus  at  $102,000,000 
takes  the  lead,  with  insulated  wire  and  cables  at  $98,- 
300,000  in  second  position,  and  motors,  not  including 
•starters  or  controllers,  at  $83,000,000,  in  third.  No 
other  item  reached  $60,000,000. 
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FLOATING  STEEL  TANK  ROOF 


I  cell   Over   Oi!   and   GaHoIine  Tanks   to   Minimize 
Both  Fire  Hazard  and  Evaporation 

l''ire  tests  were  conducted  Oct.  IG  at  the  Chicajjo 
Bridjce  &  Iron  Works  to  show  the  ability  of  the  Wig- 
gins floating  welded  steel  roof  for  oil  and  gasoline  tanks 
to  protect  the  tank  contents  against  fire.  Built  for  ex- 
IH-rimental  purposes,  this  roof  was  floated  on  the  sur- 
face of  gasoline  contained  in  a  steel  tank  30  ft.  in 
diameter  and  (i  ft.  high. 

On  top  of  3  ft.  of  water  in  the  tank  was  gasoline 
with  an  average  depth  of  2%  to  3  in.  There  is  a  gas- 
tight  space  between  the  vertical  rim  of  the  floating  roof 
and  the  shoe  which  presses  against  the  tank  shell.  This 
forms  the  only  air  space  between  the  liquid  surface 
.nut  the  roof,  and  its  size  is  in  marked  contrast  with 
the  great  volume  of  evaporation — encouraging  air  in 
the  tank  with  a  canopy  roof. 

Fire  was  applied  to  the  aperture  between  the  shoe 
and  shell  without  fire  resulting.  Fire  applied  by  blow 
torch  to  one  of  the  four  3-in.  vents  in  the  horizontal 
ignited  the  mixture  between  the  vertical  rim  and  the 
shoe.  Smoke  and  flame  belched  forth  from  the  vents, 
but  there  was  no  permanent  fire.  This  test  proved 
that  fire  resulting  from  a  lightning  flash  or  flame  from 
any  source  would  be  only  momentary  and  would  cause 
no  damage.  Burning  waste  dropped  down  the  vent 
caused  a  similar  result. 

When  a  fire  was  built  in  the  center  of  the  tank  by 
igniting  a  bucket  of  gasoline  which  had  been  poured 
on  the  roof,  the  gasoline  in  the  tank  was  not  ignited, 
although  the  fire  on  the  roof  lasted  5  min.  and  caused 
flames  to  shoot  up  8  ft.  or  more.  Then  gasoline  poured 
around  the  horizontal  and  around  the  edge  of  the  flrat 
was  ignited;  it  burned  for  8  min.  but  did  not  ignite 
the  gasoline  in  the  tank. 

Gasoline  poured  down  into  the  aperture  between 
the  roof  and  shell  was  ignited  and  burned;  this  ignited 
the  mi.vture  between  vertical  rim  and  shoe,  but  only  for 
a  moment.  The  gasoline  which  had  been  poured  into 
the  aperture  continued  to  bum  for  5  min.  or  so  but  did 
not  ignite  the  contents  of  the  tank. 

Demonstration  of  a  Foamite  hand  extinguisher 
showed  that  one  man  could  close  the  opening  between 
tank  shell  and  roof  in  about  1%  min. 

One  great  value  in  this  roof  is  the  practical  elimi- 
nation of  evaporation,  which  now  costs  the  oil  industry 
about  $200,000,000  a  year. 


Pig  Iron  from  Copper  Blast  Furnace  Slag 

"We  have  produced  pig  iron  at  Anyox  on  a  small 
scale  and  are  still  doing  it.  Whether  we  shall  be  able 
to  produce  it  on  a  commercial  basis  remains  to  be 
seen,  but  our  technical  staff  is  working  hard  in  the  hope 
that  this  may  prove  to  be  the  case."  The  foregoing 
announcement  by  H.  S.  Munroe,  managing  director  of 
the  Granby  Consolidated  Mining,  Smelting  &  Power 
Co.,  is  one  of  considerable  intei-est  and  one  that  may 
lead  to  important  results.  Mr.  Munroe  was  not  pre- 
pared to  go  into  details  of  the  process  of  manufacture 
at  this  stage,  but  he  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  iron 
was  being  made  from  copper  blast-furnace  slag  and 
that  it  was  being  made  in  a  reverberatory  furnace.  On 
a  general  average,  the  Granby  company  produces  about 
400  tons  of  furnace  slag  per  day,  the  iron  content  of 
which  averages  52  per  cent.  The  principal  other  in- 
gredients are  silica,  lime,  and  alumina.  In  the  past 
this  slag  has  been  an  entirely  waste  product,  and  its 
disposal  has  been  a  matter  of  some  cost  to  the  company. 
If  in  the  future  this  can  be  turned  to  useful  purpo.se 
in  the  manufacture  of  pig  iron  it  should  materially 
reduce  the  cost  of  copper  production  at  the  Anyox 
smelter. 

A  little  more  than  a  year  ago  S.  G.  Blaylock,  man- 
aging director  of  the  Consolidated  Mining  &  Smelting 
Co.,  announced  that  iron  had  been  prduced  electrolyti- 
cally  on  a  laboratory  scale  from  the  tailing  of  the  com- 
pany's Sullivan  mine  ore.  Since  that  time  the  company 
has  been  bending  its  energies  in  the  construction  of  the 


new  mill  at  the  Sullivan  mine  and  in  the  erection  of  a 
new  plant  at  the  Trail  smelter  to  cope  with  the  in- 
creased output  from  the  Sullivan  mine.  The  mill  was 
put  into  operation  at  the  end  of  last  August,  the  new 
plant  at  the  smelter  is  all  in  place,  and  now  the  tech- 
nical staff  at  the  smelter  may  be  expected  to  turn  its 
attention  to  the  production  of  iron  on  a  commercial 
scale  from  the  Sullivan  ore  tailing.  The  Sullivan  mill 
is  producing  more  than  1000  tons  of  tailing  daily,  which 
is  composed  mainly  of  the  minerals  pyrite  and  pyrrho- 
tite  and  will  contain  on  an  average  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  45  per  cent  of  iron.  The  original  ore  is  com- 
posed of  zinc-blende,  marmatite,  galena,  pyrrhotite, 
pyrite  and  from  3  to  6  per  cent  of  earthy  gangue.  At 
the  present  time  these  two  companies,  the  Granby 
and  the  Consolidated,  are  dumping  in  the  form  of  slag 
and  tailing  more  than  200,000  tons  of  metallic  iron  an- 
nually, which,  if  commercial  processes  can  be  devised 
for  its  recovery,  would  be  more  than  sufficient  to  meet 
the  Province's  iron  and  steel  needs  for  some  years  to 
come. 


Recovering      Coal      from      Ashes      Electro- 
magnetically 

Washington,  Oct.  30. — The  Friedrich  Krupp  A.  G., 
Grusonwerk  at  Magdeburg,  Germany,  has  introduced  a 
simple  electromagnetic  "dry  separating  process"  which 
it  claims  is  capable  of  recovering  coke  and  unburned 
coal  from  ashes  from  industrial  firing,  at  the  same  time 
avoiding  losses  and  other  disadvantages  attaching  to 
previously  known  processes,  says  a  report  received  by 
the  Department  of  Commerce  from  Assistant  Trade 
Commissioner  W.  T.  Daugherty,  Berlin. 

The  process  is  based  on  the  fact  that  hard  coal  slag 
responds  to  attraction  in  a  highly  concentrated  mag- 
netic field,  while  coal  and  coke  do  not.  This  striking 
difference  in  behavior  in  the  ma^etic  field  is  explained 
by  the  fact  that  when  the  coal  is  burned  even  if  finely 
ground,  the  iron-containing  non-magnetic  materials  are 
transformed  to  magnetic  iron  compounds,  which  go 
over  into  the  slag  making  it  responsive  to  magnetic 
attraction.  Many  experiments  which  the  Gruson  works 
has  tried  with  different  kinds  of  coal  have  shown  that 
an  average  of  30  per  cent  weight  of  coal  ashes  is  recov- 
erable as  coke  and  coal. 


Operations  Reduced  at  Duquesne  Works 

Last  week  notices  were  posted  in  six  of  the  seven 
merchant  bar  mills  at  the  Duquesne,  Pa.,  steel  works 
of  the  Carnegie  Steel  Co.,  that  one  shift  of  men  will  be 
eliminated  beginning  this  week.  This  will  reduce  the 
employment  by  one-third  in  these  mills  and  is  the  first 
real  retrenchment  by  the  Steel  Corporation  in  the  Pitts- 
burgh district.  There  have  been  three  shifts  of  eight 
hours  each.  The  shift  from  11  p.m.  to  7  a.m.  has  been 
eliminated.  This  group  is  known  as  the  lower  works 
of  the  Duquesne  plant. 


Industrial  Plants 

In  volume  No.  3  Charles  T.  Main,  industrial  engineer, 
Boston,  shows  principally  by  illustration  a  large  num- 
ber of  textile  mills,  power  plants  and  miscellaneous 
manufacturing  buildings  which  have  be€n  erected  from 
designs  and  specifications  prepared  in  his  office.  Most 
of  these  have  been  in  New  England  and  along  the 
Atlantic  Coast  as  far  south  as  Baltimore,  but  one  big 
power  development  is  shown  in  Montana  and  a  jute 
mill  in  India.  The  book  contains  88  pages,  8%  x  TV* 
in.,  and  features  47  plants. 


Electric  House  Pumping  Systems 

Under  the  above  title  the  engineering  department  of 
Purdue  University  has  published  Bulletin  No.  4  dealing 
with  water  supply  systems  operated  by  electric  motors 
for  the  use  of  farms  and  other  outlying  property.  Con- 
ceivably the  information  might  be  of  great  interest  to 
manufacturing  plants  located  away  from  city  water 
supplies.  The  pamphlet  has  30  pages  and  includes  re- 
sults of  a  number  of  tests. 


Iron  and  Steel  Exports  11^000  Tons  Higher 

September   Shows  Best  Tonnage,   with   Two   Exceptions, 

Since  June,  1922 — Japan  Buying  Heavily — 

Imports  Lowest  in  17  Months 


Washington,  Oct.  30. — Iron  and  steel  exports  in 
September  totaled  172,499  gross  tons,  valued  at  $19,- 
871,060,  as  compared  with  161,426  tons  in  August, 
valued  at  $19,402,293,  and  represented  the  largest  for- 
eign movement  for  any  month  since  May,  when  they 
aggregated  203,389  tons.  The  increase  was  largely  due 
to  heavier  purchases  by  Japan  of  black  steel  sheets, 
tin  plate,  steel  rails  and  galvanized  wire.  Exports  of 
machinery  showed  a  decline  in  September,  being  valued 
at  §25,555,407  as  against  $28,240,760  in  August. 

Imports  in  September,  amounting  to  36,611  tons, 
valued  at  $1,785,166,  were  the  lowest  since  April,  1922, 
when  they  amounted  to  18,417  tons.  The  decline  is 
apparently  due  to  the  sharp  drop  in  imports  of  pig  iron. 
Imports  in  August  amounted  to  45,439  tons,  valued  at 
$2,475,512.  Exports  of  machine  tools  in  September 
totaled  3744  in  number,  valued  at  $513,461,  as  com- 
pared with  19,022,  valued  at  $1,018,613,  in  August.  Im- 
ports of  machinery  in  September  declined  to  a  value 
of  $518,860  as  against  $602,665  in  August. 

For  the  nine  months  ended  with  September  of  this 
year,  exports  of  iron  and  steel  totaled  1,475,494  tons, 
valued    at    $171,627,880,    as    against    1,575,399    tons. 


Sources  of  American  Imports 
(In  Gross  Tons) 


Sept., 
1923 

England 6,200 

Canada    822 

British  India.       786 

Belgium 395 

China 150 

Sweden    

France 


Months 

Ended 

Sept., 

1923 

170,660 

41,680 

14,766 

13.216 

1,375 

705 

56.604 


Scotland 
Mexico  .. 
Germany 


Nine 

Months 
Ended 
Sept.. 
1923 
16,771 

20,740 


.353      336,817 


Exports  of  Iron  and  Steel 
(In  Gross  Tons) 

Nine  Months 

,— September-^  Ended  September 

1922  1923  1922  1923 

Pig  iron 5,203  2,148  22,767  23,076 

Perromanganese    70  45  1,054  3,265 

Ferrosilicon    89  2  366  659 

Scrap    2,419  9,681  55,303  49,214 

Ingots,   blooms,   billets. 

sheet  bar,   skelp 6,810  8.366  83,231  87,967 

Iron  bars 630           11,314 

Steel  bars   10,8S1«  11,717  138,757*  122.840 

Alloy   steel  bars 379  276  3,406  1,942 

Wire    rods    1,401  4,244  36,516  23,919 

Plates,  iron  and  steel 5.296  8,750  76,983  92,602 

Sheets,    galvanized    5,697  7,660  88,699  91,551 

Sheets,  black  steel 9,231  8,227  197,888  77.415 

Sheets,  black  iron 930  1,136  9,519  11,353 

Hoops,  bands,  strip  steel.  .      2,502  3,349  24,959  29.857 

Tin  plate,   terne  plate    etc.     6,357  9,094  59,902  80,424 
Structural     shapes,      plain 

material    10,898  9,984  96,696  101.010 

Structural  material,   fabri- 
cated          3.054  9,790  35,135  59.809 

Steel   rails    18,451  32,772  220,472  197,822 

Rail    fastenings,    switches, 

frogs,    etc 2,723  3,959  26,983  30.012 

Boiler   tubes,    welded    pipe 

and   fittings    15,675  16,186  133,526  143,285 

Cast  iron  pipe  and  fittings     2,218  2.983  19.488  20.880 

Plain    wire    4,667.  7,976  91,412  70,182 

Barbed     wire    and     woven 

wire   fencing    7.283  3,310  56,511  58,197 

Wire  cloth  and  screening..         203  415  1,145  1,581 

Wire  rope 458  554  3,447  5,058 

Wire   nails   2,320  3,063  46,836  29.178 

All  other  nails  and  tacks. .         659  634  6,642  6,748 

Horseshoes    133  106  731  702 

Bolts,      nuts,      rivets     and 

washers,  except  track. . .      1,404  1,567  13.270  14.234 

Car  wheels  and  axles 1.126  2,110  12,630  15,412 

Iron    castings    664  853  7,541  7,653 

Steel   castings    173  576  1,713  3.879 

Forglngs    91  336  1,726  2,454 

Machine   screws    10  ....  14D  .... 

Total    129.475  172,499  1,575,399  1,475,494 

•Both  Iron  and  steel ;   they  were  not  reported   separately 
prior  to  Sept.  22,  1922. 


valued  at  $143,397,169,  for  the  corresponding  period  of 
last  year,  while  exports  in  September  of  last  year 
amounted  to  129,475  tons,  valued  at  $14,381,877. 

For  the  nine  months  ended  with  September  of  this 
year  imports  totaled  651,344  tons,  valued  at  $25,204,- 
949,  as  against  301,987  tons,  valued  at  $18,387,707,  for 
the  corresponding  period  of  last  year.  Heavy  iron  ore 
imports  accounted  for  much  of  the  increase.  For  Sep- 
tember of  last  year  imports  totaled  76,393  tons,  valued 
at  $3,220,537.  Imports  of  manganese  ore  in  September 
increased  to  35,175  tons  as  against  23,026  tons  in 
August,  while  imports  of  iron  ore,  amounting  to  261,609 
tons,  showed  a  slight  decline  under  the  August  total 
of  267,677  tons. 

The  largest  single  item  of  export  in  September  was 
steel  rails,  foreign  shipments  of  which  amounted  to 
32,772  tons;  Canada  was  the  greatest  buyer,  taking 
12,266  tons,  with  Japan  ranking  second  with  8870  tons. 
For  the  nine-months  period,  shipments  of  steel  rails 
to  Canada  totaled  43,966  tons,  Japan  leading  for  this 
period  with  58,623  tons.  Of  the  8227  tons  of  black  steel 
sheets  exported  in  September,  Japan,  the  heaviest 
buyer,  took  3561  tons,  as  against  3254  tons  for  Canada, 
ranking  second. 

Pig  iron  imports  declined  to  8353  tons  in  September, 
of  which  6200  tons  came  from  England,  which  has  pro- 
vided 170,660  tons  out  of  the  total  pig  iron  imports  of 
336,817  for  the  nine  months  ended  with  September. 


Imports  of  Machinery 
(By  Value) 


Metal  -  working  ma- 
chine tools  and 
parts    $20,950 

Agricultural  machin- 
ery and  implements     92,862 

Electrical   machinery 

and  apparatus* 

Other  power  gener- 
ating  machinery* 

Other  machinery.  ..  .    572.135 

Vehicles,  except  agri- 
cultural          63,713 


1923 

$28,451 

166,674 

8,502 


167.465 
327,552 


4,185,396 
1,032.832 


$293,520 

2,282,224 

22,297 


Total    $749,665       $518,860  $7,413,245   $6,670,731 

•Not  reported  previous  to  Sept.  22,  1922. 


Imports  of  Iron  and  Steel  into  the  United  States 
(In  Gross  Tons) 

Nine  Months 

r-September-~,  Ended  September 

1922  1923  1922  1923 

Pig  iron    46.839  8,353  109.171  336,817 

Perromanganese    10,718  8,756  72.011  73.650 

Ferrosilicon    3.615  988  12.774  9,899 

Scrap    12,224  10,608  60,087  151,370 

Steel  ingots,  blooms,  bil- 
lets,    slabs    and    steel 

bars    1,280  2,325  16.057       14,948 

Rails  and  splice  bars.  ..              705  2,423  21,866  22.522 

Structural    shapes    289  405  1,784  7,868 

Boiler  and  other  plates'           262  1,574 

Sheets  and  saw  plates.  .                42  276  425  1,948 

Bar  iron    371  512  4,280  6.783 

Tubular  products' 261  3,288 

Castings  and  forgings*.  .            ....  148  ....  2,176 

Nails  and  screws* 41  924 

Tin  plate 75  60  2,230  9,691 

Bolts,    nuts,    rivets    and 

washers*    .-.•  5  ....  _  }55 

Wire    rods    235  827  1.302  3,022 

Round     iron     and     steel 

wire^    252  ....  3,007 

Flat  wire  and  strip  steel*           49  862 

Wire  rope  and  insulated  

wire,   all  kinds* ....    60  S*0 

Total    76.393  36,611  301.987  651,344 

Manganese  ore    46,869  35,175  327.537  162,413 

Iron  ore    138.838  261,609  684,387  2.297.144 

Magnesite    13,425  1,746  90,190  62,505 

•Not  reported  separately  previous  to  Sept.  22,  1922. 
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Machinery  Exports 

By  Valiu 

Nino  Monllu  Ended 
September,    September,     September,      September, 
1922  1923  1022  1023 


lEn- 


$217,587 
83,335 
168,054 
10S,06G 
205,378 


$7,217,779 
1,763,678 
846,839 
4,687,805 
4,215,477 


362,939 

\.                 ,    i  I  .  I-  for 266,424 

I                                       161,795 

1    I                              422,211 

I                   "             v 159,902 

(  I.    ih  .               62,329 

Ko..,l  :.l.,^„.i^  M<„  l.ii.ery 121,013 

Elcviilors  and  Elevator  Ma- 
chinery...    275,083 

Mining   and    Quarrying    Ma- 
chinery   611,245 

Oil  Well  Machinery 248 ,  829 

Pumps 615,687 

Lathes 54,874 

Boring  and  Drilling  Machines..  40,628 

Planers,  Shapcrs and  Blotters. .  15,758 

Bending  and  Power  Presses. . .  11, 085 

GearCutters 14,667 

Milling  Machines 29,662 

Thread  Cutting  and  Screw  Ma- 
chines   22,924 

Punching  and  Shearing  Ma- 
chines   7,171 

PowerHammers 20,885 

Rolling  Machines 3, 897 

Sharpening  and  Grinding  Ma- 
chines   56,468 

Other    Metal    Working    Ma- 
chinery and  Parts  of 602 ,  895 

Textile  Machinery 640, 892 

Sewing  Machines 641,069 

Shoe  Machinery 74,349 

Flour-Mill  and  Gristmill  Ma- 
chinery   28,920 

Sugar-Mill  Machinery 548, 132 

Paperand  Pulp  Mill  Machinery  107,851 

Sawmill  Machinery 99. 124 

Other  Woodworkins  Machinery  113,965 
Refrigerating  and  Ice  Making 

Machinery 119,692 

Air  Compressors 126, 115 

Typewriters 985,996 

Power  Laundry  Machinery 66,063 

Typesetting  Machine.1 260,591 

Printing  Presses 173, 152 

Agricultural     Machinery    and 

Implements 2,514,718 

All  Other  Machinery  and  Parts.  7,699,857 


561.065 
375,318 
326,452 

756,6-42 
52,438 
38,999 

164,810 


$3,271,115 

918,834 

984.867 

4,068,756 

4,244,633 

6,280,357 
2,605,083 
2,982,739 

6,203,151 

1,137,431 

401,684 

1,341,792 


437,329       1,848,362       3,038,724 


890,724 
415,002 
708,363 
102,321 
54,392 
30,057 
66,664 
11,144 


395,500 
676,374 
739.986 
106,633 

135,897 
837,558 
153.217 
29,641 
115,430 

160,785 
172,228 
889, 169 
63,508 


273,787 
91,835 
243,535 


4,292,751 

11.568,612 

4,724,114 

750,882 

870,557 
2,439,717 
1,391,056 

471,692 
1,036.751 

1.400.821 
1,593,014 
8,523.424 
501,158 
2.761.295 
2.027.527 


7.257.070 
4,705.854 
5,458.311 
639,417 
488,022 
193,392 
260,041 
128,096 
311,976 

402, 156 


3,521,649 
6,997,988 
6,429,269 
1,051,595 

865,573 

3,259,494 

1,684,855 

507,783 

806,478 

1,712,086 
1,845,073 
10,211,361 
745,739 
2,794,007 
3.304,875 


,208  $25,555,407  $176,776,248  5214,765,378 


Exports,  January,   1922,   to   September,   1923,  Inclusive 
(In    Gross    Tons) 

All  Iron  Pig    Semi-finished 

and  Steel  Iron  Material 

•Average,   1912   to   1914...  2.406,218  221,582  145,720 

•Average,   1915   to    1918...  5,295,333  438,462  1,468,026 

Calendar  year  191D 4,239,837  309,682  258,907 

Fiscal   year    1920 4,212,732  248,126  288.766 

Calendar  year  1920 4,961,851  217,958  216,873 

Fiscal    year    1921 4,168,619  129,541  82,549 

Calendar  year  1921 2,213,042  28.305  10,363 

January,  1922 160.920  1,043  4.683 

February 133.975  1.430  6,627 

March    208,843  2,724  10,002 

April    198,830  2,750  9,376 

May    230,062  3,897  13,091 

■June     212,295  1,996  13,178 

Fiscal  year  1922 1,721,418  28,330  63,127 

July    157,169  1,943  10.149 

August     145,640  1.791  9.353 

September     129,475  5,203  6.810 

October    132.924  1.553  8.364 

November 127,782  3,464  7,157 

December    150,170  3,136  8,449 

Calendar  year  1922 1,986,297  30,922  107,201 

January,     1923 123,190  2,482  10,563 

February     133,902  2,786  7,733 

March    163,920  2,881  11,416 

April    177.471  1.844  11.247 

May    203,389  1,848  12,824 

June   171,183  2,960  9,652 

Fiscal   year    1923 1,816,329  31,891  113,377 

July    168,558  2,966  6,480 

August    161,426  3,117  9,684 

September     172,499  2,148  8,366 


Imports  of  Iron  and  Steel  in  Oroaa  Tons 
(Monthly  Average) 

Manganese 

Total         Pig  Ferro-  Ore  and 

Imports      Iron  alloys  Oxide* 

1909  to  1913,  Incl 26,505      tl4,132  

1914  to  1918.  Incl 23,351          4,645  3,281  t47,155 

1919  to  1921,  Inol 23,901          5,708  3,710  37,115 

1922    59,545        31,954  9,117  31,204 

January,  1923 120,078       83,935  5,120  829 

February 67,704        35,793  9,234  4,636 

March    106,197        72,344  9.030  12.799 

April     77,903        36.371  7.221  14,071 

May    75,885        39.764  10,482  12,734 

June 68.019        30,033  12,794  36,138 

Si.>:  months'  average. .      85.964       49.706  8.980  13.535 

July    53,464        19,760  12,381  23,824 

Augu.st 45,439        14,564  7,334  23,026 

September 36.011         8,353  9,744  35,175 

•Not  included  in  "total  imports." 

tincludes  ferroalloys. 

JiAverage  for  three  years,  1916  to  1918  only. 


Sources  of  American  Imports  of  Iron  Ore 


(In  Gross  Tons) 


1922 

Spain   11.739 

Sweden    33.856 

Canada    346 

Cuba    33.000 

Other   countries 59.897 

Total      138,838 


Nine  Months 
Ended  September 

1922  1923 

39,936        191,100 
219,808        674,624 
1,754  23.959 

232,489        602,176 
190,400        805,285 


1923 

7,100 

75,542 

580 

75,175 

103,212 


261,609        684,387    2,297,144 


Machine    Tool   Exports 

, Sept.,  1923 , 

Quantity     Value 

Lathes   62      $102,321 

Boring  and   drilling  ma- 
chines             73  54,392 

Planers,      shapers      and 

slotters    25  30,057 

Bending     and     power 

presses    34  66,664 

Gear   cutters    68  11,144 

Milling   iii:ichinf-s    17  23.065 

Thread-cutting  and  screw 

machines   40  19,490 

Punching    and    shearing 

machines     17  5.605 

Power    hammers     16  18.321 

Rolling  machines .... 

Sharpening  and  grinding 

machines     469  114,779 

Chucks,   centering,   lathe, 

drill    and  other   metal- 

workins;  tools    2.209  22.700 

Pneumatic  portable  tools      714  44.923 

Total    3.744      $513,461 


&^|y 

1923 — V 
$99,913 

258 

46,283 

14 

32,891 

50 
59 

28 

77,704 
22,131 
48,481 

109 

114,557 

53 

47 

23,443 
22,280 
1,100 

852 

93,670 

2,429 
15,027 

26,090 
410.070 

19,022  $1,018,613 


Nine  months 

•Calendar  years. 


1,475,494  23,076  87,967 


Exports  by  Countries  of  Destination 
(In  Gross  Tons) 

Nine  Months 
September,       Ended  September, 

Plates  1923                               1923 

Canada    6,518  78,081 

.  South     America 144                              1,043 

Japan 80                               692 

Cuba    41                                 781 

Philippine    Islands 19                                 568 

Mexico 14                                 521 

Galvani'sed   Sheets 

Canada    1,311  26,927 

Cuba    846  10.376 

Chile    845                              2,687 

Argentina    633                              4,263 

Philippine    Islands 629                            5,463 

Central    America 394                              3,094 

Japan     372                              3,242 

Mexico 359                              4,692 

Colombia 165                              3,726 

Black    Steel   Sheets 

Japan     3,561  23,468 

Canada    3.254  42,252 

Argentina 199                              1,889 

Cuba    38                              1,453 

Philippine    Islands 16                                 176 

Tin  Plate 

Canada    2.596  22.008 

Japan     2,301  20,335 

Argentina 891                              4,724 

Uruguay    773                              2,996 

China 762                              6,595 

British  India 496                              3,427 

Steel    Rails 

Canada    12,266  43,966 

Jaiian 8,870  58,623 

Cuba    4,480  39,348 

Chile    2,804                              4,920 

Brazil     413                              3.146 

Philippine    Islands 263                              3,609 

Chosen    (Korea)    9.004 

Honduras    248                              7,590 

Kwang  Tung 11.143 
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Washington   Call  for   Conference  to   Discuss 
Japanese  Business 

Washington,  Oct.  30. — Information  to  the  effect 
that  British  iron  and  steel  manufacturers,  in  particu- 
lar, are  making  a  determined  drive  for  the  Japanese 
market  for  reconstruction  materials  has  brought  about 
a  call  by  Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce,  J.  Walter 
Drake,  for  a  special  conference  of  trade  association 
executives  here  Friday,  Nov.  2.  The  Department  of 
Commerce  is  told  that  many  British  sales  experts  have 
been  recalled  from  foreign  fields  and  others  taken  from 
London  for  special  work  in  Japan.  The  immense 
amount  of  rebuilding  now  under  way  makes  Japan  the 
prize  market  for  exporters  of  building  material,  in  par- 
ticular. The  plans  outlined  by  the  conferees  will  have 
a  widespread  effect  upon  all  American  industries  ex- 
porting to  Nippon. 

Commenting  upon  the  conference,  Mr.  Drake  today 
said:  "American  goods  are  well  liked  in  Japan,  and 
manufacturers  in  this  country  can  compete  very  favor- 
ably in  prices  and  quality.  However,  we  shall  lose  our 
opportunity  if  we  sleep  at  the  switch  while  other  na- 
tions are  very  much  awake." 

Among  the  trade  associations  to  participate  in  the 
conference  are:  American  Hardware  Manufacturers, 
Plate  Glass  Manufacturers  of  America,  Enamel  and 
Sanitary  Ware  Manufacturers,  American  Paper  and 
Pulp  Manufacturers  Association,  Tanners  Council,  Na- 
tional Boot  and   Shoe  Manufacturers. 


Meager  Export  Business 

New  York,  Oct.  30.— Export  business  with  Japan 
continues  active  with  heavy  inquiry  in  the  market  for 
a  wide  range  of  material  and  some  purchases  of  black 
sheets,  wire  nails  and  pipe.  One  Japanese  export 
house  has  booked  3500  kegs  of  nails,  several  hundred 
tons  of  light  gage  black  sheets  and  a  small  tonnage 
of  gas  pipe  in  the  past  week.  Most  exporters  are 
submitting  quotations  on  tonnages  of  light  rails.  One 
of  these  tenders  calls  for  23  miles  of  16-lb.  sections 
and   15  miles   of  20-lb   sections,  bids  opening   Nov.   7. 

While  manufacturers  and  exporters  in  the  United 
States  are  bidding  on  sheets,  nails  and  wire  asked 
for  by  the  Imperial  Government,  no  action  has  yet 
been  taken,  according  to  officials  of  the  Japanese 
government  in  this  country,  who  are  conferring  at 
Washington  on  the  proper  method  of  handling  this 
purchasing. 


Japanese  Government  Sheet  and  Nail  Inquiry 

Washington,  Oct.  30.— Announcement  was  made 
today  by  the  Japanese  Government  through  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  that  bids  from  American 
manufacturers  for  20,000  metric  tons  of  black  and 
galvanized  sheets  and  3000  tons  of  wire  nails  will  be 
received  up  to  Nov.  1.  This  material  will  be  used  in 
the  reconstruction  work.  Specifications  are  as  follows: 
3500  tons  plain  galvanized  sheets,  B.  W.  G.  28  and  30, 
size  3x6  ft;  3500  tons  corrugated  galvanized  sheets, 
B.  W.  G.  28  and  30,  size  2.2  x  6  ft;  1300  tons  black 
sheets  28  and  30  gage,  size  3  x  6  ft;  3000  tons  vrire 
nails,  10  per  cent  of  5  in.;  10  per  cent  of  4  in.;  10 
per  cent  of  3  in.,  30  per  cent  of  2%  in.;  25  per  cent 
of  2  in.;  10  per  cent  of  1%  in.  and  5  per  cent  of  1  in. 


The  Ohio  State  Public  Utilities  Commission  has 
suspended  until  Nov.  6,  the  effective  date  of  the  new 
schedules  filed  by  railroads  for  increased  rates  on  iron 
and  steel  products,  with  the  probability  that  further 
suspension  will  be  made  pending  joint  hearing  by  State 
commissions  and  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 
The  Ohio  commission  had  set  Oct.  29  as  the  date  for 
hearing  complaints  from  Cleveland  and  Youngstown 
steel  producers  against  the  new  rates.  The  railroads 
have  indicated  their  willingness  to  voluntarily  suspend 
the  rates  until  Feb.  4,  1924,  providing  a  joint  hearing 
is  arranged  between  the  State  commissions  and  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 


Need  for  Measuring  Management 

There  is  increasing  need  for  more  trustworthy 
evaluations  of  management,  Prof.  Joseph  W.  Roe,  head 
of  the  department  of  industrial  engineering,  New  York 
University,  declared  in  an  address  before  a  joint  man- 
agement week  meeting  of  the  local  sections  of  the 
-A-merican  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  the  Taylor 
Society,  Society  of  Industrial  Engineers,  National 
-Association  of  Cost  Accountants  and  American  Man- 
agement Association,  held  in  the  Engineering  Societies 
Building,  New  York,  Oct.  23. 

Among  the  causes  assigned  by  Professor  Roe  were 
the  following: 

The  increasing  scale  of  production.  Mistaljes  in  man- 
agement are  more  disastrous  now  tiian  when  production 
was  on  a  smaller  scale. 

The  widening  of  competition  to  a  national  and  even 
international  basis.  To  compete  with  foieign  labor  Ameri- 
can production  facilities  must  be  used  to  maximum  ad- 
vantage. 

The  narrowing  margin  of  profit.  In  the  easy-going  days 
a  generation  or  two  ago,  profits  were  large  enough  to 
permit  inefficiencies  of  management  which  today  would  be 
fatal. 

The  development  of  management  as  a  separate  function. 
Formerly  the  manager  was  usually  the  owner.  Now,  more 
and  more,  he  is  acting  for  others  who  are  the  owners,  and 
is  responsible  to  them.  It  is  desirable  that  the  owners  have 
better  means  for  gaging  the  effectiveness  with  which  their 
business  is  being  managed,  and  that  the  managers  be  able 
to  prove  their  work  to  the  owners. 

The  diversity  of  the  points  of  view  from  which  manage- 
ment is,  and  must  be.  judged.  The  interests  and  personal 
views  of  those  making  these  judgments  lead  to  different 
estimates  for  the  same  set  of  conditions.  In  so  far  as  they 
can  agree  upon  a  common  method,  it  will  be  a  benefit  to  all. 

The  rapid  development  in  management  methods.  New 
methods  are  being  tried,  some  wise,  some  not.  We  should 
be  able  to  determine  their  effectiveness  quantitatively,  if 
possible;  to  pass  judgment  on  them  on  the  basis  of  actual 
fact,   instead  of  predisposition,  enthusiasm  or  habit. 

"It  is  a  healthy  sign,"  said  Professor  Rqe,  "that 
responsible  industrial  engineers  and  executives  are  the 
very  ones  who  are  most  desirous  to  have  their  work 
measured.  They  are  calling  for  it  and  will  welcome 
it  as  a  means  for  assisting  them  in  their  work." 


Truscon   Steel   Co.    Celebrates   Its   Twentieth 
Anniversary 

Last  week  the  Truscon  Steel  Co.,  Youngstown,  cel- 
ebrated the  twentieth  anniversary  of  its  founding  with 
a  banquet  attended  by  officials  and  employees  and  ad- 
dressed by  President  Julius  Kahn.  He  recounted  the 
growth  of  the  company  from  humble  beginnings  to  its 
present  annual  gross  business  of  approximately  |20,- 
000,000.  In  the  course  of  his  talk,  Mr.  Kahn  stated 
there  is  scarcely  a  construction  project  in  the  coun- 
try into  which  Kahn  products  do  not  enter  in  some  way 
or  other. 

The  original  investment  of  ?56,000  has  expanded  to 
gross  assets  of  $15,500,000.  It  was  stated  that  an 
initial  investment  of  $5,000  at  the  start  has  expanded 
to  $150,000  of  stock  without  further  cash  investment, 
because  of  stock  dividends. 

Sales  for  the  year  to  Oct.  23  were  announced  as 
$17,279,000,  comparing  with  $13,322,729  in  1922,  a  low 
of  $3,849,088  in  1914  and  a  high  of  $20,871,000  in  1920. 
The  company  received  during  the  week  a  number  of  im- 
portant orders,  including  one  for  $133,000  of  metal  sash 
from  the  National  Tube  Co.  at  Gary,  Ind.,  and  another 
for  $55,000  from  the  Western  Electric  Co. 

President  Kahn  received  letters  and  telegrams  of 
congratulation  from  a  number  of  leaders  in  the  steel 
industry.  Talks  were  delivered  by  the  sales  managers 
of  the  company's  various  departments. 

It  was  announced  that  the  company  has  decided 
upon  a  substantial  addition  to  its  structural  steel  joist 
department,  which  will  be  ready  next  spring. 

The  company's  principal  properties  are  now  located 
in  Youngstown,  and  it  operates  a  subsidiary  plant  in 
Japan.  It  has  18  warehouses  and  43  branch  offices  in 
the  United  States,  and  employs  normally  about  200O 
men. 
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INTEREST  SHOWN  IN  WELDING 

Iiidiistrial    Applications    Discussed    at    Three-Day 
Meeting  of  Welding  Society — Other  Features 

The  third  fall  meeting  of  the  American  Welding 
Society,  held  at  the  Fort  Pitt  Hotel,  Pittsburgh,  Oct. 
24,  25  and  26,  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  success- 
ful thus  far  held.  Many  out  of  town  members  attended 
and  the  local  sections  were  fully  represented.  The 
sessions  brought  home  the  fact  that  the  applications  of 
welding  have  greately  increased  during  the  past  two 
years,  and  that  the  activities  of  the  society  are  pro- 
ducing a  spirit  of  cooperation  among  competitive  manu- 
facturers, as  well  as  users,  in  the  welding  field,  all  of 
which  is  making  for  progress  in  the  welding  arts. 

A  report  on  the  industrial  applications  of  welding 
and  its  possibilities,  presented  at  the  second  session  by 
E.  H.  Ewertz,  general  manager  Moore  plant,  Bethlehem 
Shipbuilding  Co.,  included  the  possibilities  of  welding 
as  a  fabrication  process  and  In  the  repair  field.  The 
possibilities  of  arc  and  oxy-acetylene  welding  and  cut- 
ting were  also  discussed,  and  the  use  of  thermit  welding 
outlined.    The  report  was  illustrated  by  slides. 

That  the  several  welding  methods  outlined  con- 
stituted one  of  the  most  important,  far  reaching  and 
labor  saving  processes  ever  invented,  was  emphasized 
by  Mr.  Ewertz  in  his  conclusion.  The  field  jof  steel 
structures  was  said  to  oifer  an  opportunity  for  welding 
far  exceeding  that  of  the  present  applications  taken 
together.  In  answer  to  why  more  progress  had  not 
been  made  in  that  field,  it  was  indicated  that  it  was 
necessary  first  to  prove  that  welding  is  better  or 
cheaper  or  both.  "This  means,"  he  said,  "demonstra- 
tion on  a  commercial  scale.  Some  little  start  has  been 
made  with  oil  storage  tanks  in  this  country,  with  gas 
holders  in  Australia,  and  with  small  steel  vessels,  but 
the  field  of  buildings  is  practically  untouched,  par- 
ticularly as  regards  the  possibilities  of  spot  welding. 
Full  information  as  to  cost  as  well  as  design  and  pro- 
cedure is  lacking  in  small  experimental  structures 
already  built."  More  thorough  and  comprehensive 
cooperation  through  the  society  was  stated  as  neces- 
sary, Mr.  Ewertz  pointing  out  that  it  cannot  be 
expected  that  a  single  builder  should  take  the  risk 
of  failure  and  bear  the  cost  of  developing  the  tech- 
nique of  welded  construction. 

The  relations  of  the  society  to  industry  were  out- 
lined in  a  paper  by  T.  F.  Barton,  president.  The 
technical  activities  of  the  society,  most  of  the  work 
of  which  is  accomplished  through  11  research  sub- 
committees, was  taken  up  in  an  address  by  W.  Spara- 
gen,  secretary  American  Bureau  of  Welding,  which  is 
the  research  department  of  the  society.  Mr.  Sparagen 
briefly  reviewed  the  several  reports  issued  by  the 
bureau  and,  as  examples  of  cooperative  activity,  referred 
particularly  to  the  work  of  the  pressure  vessel  com- 
mittee involving  a  program  of  investigation  amounting 
to  $1.5,000  and  the  work  of  the  welded  rail  joint  com- 
mittee amounting  to  some  $80,000.  The  part  of  the 
research  council  in  these  investigations  was  reviewed. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  electric  arc  welding  committee 
the  chairman,  W.  L.  Warner,  General  Electric  Co., 
Schenectady,  reported  that  the  standards  for  arc  weld- 
ing apparatus  had  been  revised  by  a  sub-committee  of 
the  A.  I.  E.  E.  These  revised  standards  had  under- 
gone further  revision  by  a  sub-committee  under  the 
chairmanship  of  H.  M.  Hobart,  General  Electric  Co., 
and  copies  of  the  last  draft  were  distributed  to  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  for  suggestions  as  to  further 
revision. 

A  digest  of  the  available  information  on  the  appli- 
cations of  arc  welding  to  shipbuilding,  prepared  by 
E.  W.  Ewertz,  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Elizabeth, 
N.  J.,  under  the  direction  of  the  committee,  is  being- 
published  as  a  serial  in  Marine  Engineering.  The  re- 
port includes  a  description  of  all  the  welded  ships,  a 
number  of  photographs,  test  results,  cost  data,  dis- 
cussion of  design  and  other  information. 

A  report  embodying  a  digest  of  existing  informa- 
tion on  the  welding  of  non-ferrous  metals  was  pre- 
sented by  A.  G.  Bissell,  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manu- 


facturing Co.,  East  Pittsburgh.  The  members  of  the 
committee  will  review  the  report  and  submit  comments 
to  the  .secretary. 

Piogress  was  reported  by  the  sub-committee's  deal- 
ing with  the  reviews  of  welding  thin  sheet  metal  and 
speed  and  cost  of  arc  welding  and  also  the  preparation 
of  specifications  for  specimens  to  secure  data  on  the 
arc  welding  of  steel  for  structural  purposes.  A  train- 
ing course  for  electric  arc  welders  was  completed  at  a 
meeting  of  the  committee  on  training  of  operators. 

At  a  joint  meeting  of  the  executive  committee  of 
the  American  Bureau  of  Welding  and  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  society  it  was  voted  to  appropriate 
$150  for  shipment  of  some  six  tons  of  samples  from  the 
Electrical  Testing  Laboratories  to  Union  College,  where 
tests  on  them  will  be  made.  The  series  of  tests,  started 
during  the  war,  is  for  determining  certain  funda- 
mentals of  arc  welding.  It  was  also  decided  to  publish 
a  directory  of  the  society's  membership. 

An  afternoon  was  given  over  to  an  inspection  trip 
of  the  Homestead  works  of  the  Carnegie  Steel  Co. 
.'^bout  60  members  made  the  trip  and  both  the  steel  mill 
and  welding  shop  were  visited.  A  visit  to  the  plants 
of  the  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co.,  East  Pitts- 
burgh, was  also  made,  the  members  being  guests  of 
the  company  at  luncheon  at  the  plant. 

The  fall  dinner  of  the  society  was  held  at  the  Fort 
Pitt  Hotel  and  the  members  of  the  society  were  guests 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Pittsburgh  Railway  Club, 
held  on  the  evening  of  Oct.  25.  The  meeting  was  con- 
cluded with  a  joint  session  with  the  Pittsburgh  section 
of  the  society.  At  this  session  the  attitude  of  insui-ance 
companies  toward  gas  and  electric  welding  was  ex- 
plained by  Dr.  A.  D.  Risteen,  director  of  technical 
research,  Travelers  Insurance  Co.  A  brief  outline  of 
the  railroad  situation  was  presented  in  an  address  by 
George  D.  Ogden,  traffic  manager  Pennsylvania  Sys- 
tem, Pittsburgh. 


A  night  school  course  in  "Steel  and  Its  Treatment" 
has  been  inaugurated  in  the  Rock  Island,  111.,  high 
school  under  the  auspices  of  the  Tri-City  Chapter  of 
the  American  Society  for  Steel  Treating.  One  hundred 
men  from  various  shops  of  the  tri-cities  attended  the 
first  meeting  of  the  course.  C.  H.  Burgston,  chairman 
of  the  Educational  Extension  Committee  of  the  Tri- 
City  Chapter,  is  in  charge  of  the  course.  The  first  lec- 
ture was  on  the  subject,  "Manufacture  of  Steel,"  and 
was  given  by  A.  H.  Putnam,  consulting  metallurgist, 
Davenport.  The  next  lecture  will  be  given  by  L.  A. 
Marsh,  inspection  engineer.  Inland  Steel  Co.,  Chicago, 
whose  subject  will  be  "Rolling  Mill  Practice." 


The  Iron  Age  and  Its  Readers 

A  FURTHER  word  on  Dr.  Ingalls'  article, 
"Distribution  of  Wealth  in  the  United 
States,"  which  had  first  place  in  our  issue  of 
Oct.  4.  The  amount  and  character  of  the  com- 
ment we  have  had  confirms  our  own  opinion 
that  in  presenting  it  The  Iron  Age  did  its 
readers  a  service  much  worth  while. 

In  charging  that  2  per  cent  of  the  people 
own  65  per  cent  of  the  wealth,  radical  propa- 
gandists convey  the  idea  that  in  late  years  the 
wealth  has  been  concentrating  in  fewer  hands. 
The  fact  is  that  it  is  being  more  widely  dif- 
fused. 

The  question  is  of  such  widespread  interest 
and  is  going  to  be  so  much  discussed  in  the 
coming  12  months  that  we  have  prepared  a 
digest  of  Dr.  Ingalls'  remarkable  article  in 
leaflet  form  so  that  it  may  be  generally  dis- 
tributed. Many  readers  of  The  Iron  Age  will 
have  use  for  these  reprints  and  as  long  as  the 
supply  holds  out  copies  will  be  sent  to  those 
who  ask  for  them. 
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British  Iron  and  Steel  Market 


Japan  Still  Buying  Heavy  Tonnages  of  Sheets — 

Makers  Quoting  Into  Next  Summer — Prices 

of  Many  Products  Stiffen 

{By  Cable) 
London,  England,  Oct.  30. 

Pig  iron  is  strong-  on  sustained  home  demand  and 
restricted  supply.  The  output  has  not  yet  been  in- 
creased. Consumers,  realizing  that  lower  price  levels 
are  improbable,  are  covering  their  requirements  for 
several  months  ahead. 

Hematite  is  firmer  on  improved  steel  demand. 
Foreign  ore  is  under  better  inquiry  and  some  sales 
have  been  made  to  Wales.  Sellers  of  Bilbao  Rubio 
ask  22'/2S.   (.$5.04)   c.i.f.  Tees. 

Increased  business  in  finished  steel  is  mainly  in 
plates  and  structural  material  for  the  Continent. 
Makers  are  holding  out  for  higher  prices  for  forward 
shipments,  owing  to  the  uncertainty  as  to  future  prices 
of  raw   materials. 

Continental  markets  are  somewhat  disorganized  and 
few  orders  are  being  received  by  traders  here.  There 
are  some  Indian  and  Far  Eastern  inquiries. 

In  Germany  the  Ruhr  plants  are  very  disorganized 
— either  shut  down  or  working  short  time.  French 
authorities  now  oflScially  estimate  the  Ruhr  iron  and 
steel  stocks  to  be  reduced  to  84,000  tons.  Small  quanti- 
ties are  now  commencing  to  find  their  way  into  France, 
Belgium,  Luxemburg  and  Holland. 

Tin  plate  is  firm.  There  is  good  business  in  all 
markets.  South  America  is  an  active  buyer,  as  also 
are  domestic  consumers.  The  works  are  well  sold  and 
prices  are  being  "talked  higher"  for  the  near  future. 

Galvanized  sheets  are  firm,  with  moderate  sales  to 
India,  Australia  and  South  America.  The  Far  Eastern 
demand  is  quieter. 

Black  sheets  are  strong  on  continued  Far  Eastern 
demand.  All  thin  sizes  of  Japan  6x3,  13's,  107  lb.,  are 
being  sold   for   February   shipment  at  £21  10s.    (4.30c. 


per  lb.)    f.o.b.     The   works   are  quoting  for  June   and 

July  £21  5s.    (4.25e.   per  lb.)  f.o.b. 

We    quote   per   gross    ton,  except   where    otherwise 

stated,  f.o.b.  makers'  works,  with  American  equivalent 
figured  at  $4.48  per  £1,  as  follows: 

Durham  coke,  delivered  £1   19s.  to  £2     Os.       $8.74  to    J8.96 

Bilb.io   Rubio  oret 1      4  5.38 

Cleveland  No.  1  foundry      5     Ty.  24.08 

Cleveland  No.  3  fou.idry      li      0  22  40 

Cleveland  No.  4  foundry      4   19  22.18 

Cleveland  No.  4  forge..      4   17^4  to    4   18          21.84  to    21.95 

Cleveland    basic    4   12y,  to    4   15          20.72  to    21.28 

East  Coast    mixed 4   191/2  to    5      0          22.29  to    22.40 

East  Coast  hematite...      4    19   "  to    5      0          22,18  to    22  40 

Ferromanganese    17      0  76.16 

Perromang-anese*    17      0  76.16 

Rails.   60   lb.  and  up...      SO  to    9      0          35.84  to    40.32 

Billets    7   10  to    8      5          33.60  to    36.96 

Sheet  and  tin  plate  bars. 

Welsh    9      2%  40.88 

Tin  plates,  base  box...      1     314  to    1     3%        5.18  to      5.21 

C.  per  Lb. 

Ship    plates    9      5  to    9   10  1.85  to      1.90 

Boilerplates    12   10  to  13      0            2.50  to      2.60 

Tees     9   15  to  10      0  1.95  to      2.00 

Channels   9      0  to    9      5  1.80  to      1.85 

Beams    8   15  to    9     0  1.75  to      1.80 

Round  bars,    ?i    to  3  in.  10     5  to  10   15            2.05  to      2.15 

Galvanized  sheets,  24  g.  19      0  to  19      5            3.80  to      3.85 

Black  sheets.  24  gage..  14      0  2.80 
Black   shec;ts,   Japanese 

soacifications    15      5  3.05 

Stepl    hoops    12      0  &  12   10»          2.40  &      2.50* 

Cold    rolled    steel    strip, 

20  saee   17      5  3.45 

Cotton  ties.  Indian  speci- 

ncations    15      0  3.00 

•Export  price.     tEx-ship,  Tees,  nominal. 

Continental   Prices,   All   F.   O.   B.   Channel   Ports 

(Nominal) 

Foundry  i.ig  iron  : 

Bi-laium     £5      5s.  to  £5   10s.     J23.52  to  $24.64 

Frnn.-e     5      5  to    5   10          23.52  to    24.64 

Lux-mbuig     5      5  to    5   10          23.52  to    24.64 

Billets    (  nominal )  : 

Belgium     7      0  31.36 

France     7      0  31.36 

Merchant  bars  :  C.  per  Lb. 

B?lgium     8      5  1.65 

Luxemburg     8      5  1.65 

France     8      5  1.65 

Joists    (b^.'uns)  : 

Bel.Ejiuni     8      2^  1.63 

Luxemburg     S      2V2  1.63 

France     8      2^;  1-63 

Angles  : 

Belgium     8      0  to    8      5  1.60  to      1.65 

'.;-in.  iilates: 

Belgium     8   10  1.70 

Germanv     8   10  1.70 

A-in.  plates: 

Luxemburg     7   15  1.55 

Belgium     8      0  1.60 


Pig  Iron  Too  High — Government  Orders  for  Struc- 
tural Work— Shipbuilding  Smallest  in  14  Years 

London,  England,  Oct.  18.— While  it  is  true  that, 
in  certain  cases,  improved  conditions  have  been  notice- 
able during  the  past  fortnight  the  general  position  re- 
mains much  as  it  has  been  for  the  past  few  weeks. 
There  has  been  a  little  more  moving  in  pig  iron,  con- 
sumers showing  more  inclination  to  negotiate  for  for- 
ward supplies.  It  is  clear  that  the  price  of  pig  iron 
is  still  too  dear  to  permit  of  any  inflow  of  orders.  Of 
course  makers  blame  costs,  and  these  undoubtedly  are 
the  main  stumbling  block  to  selling  prices  coming  down 
to  an  economic  level.  The  selling  price  of  No.  3  Cleve- 
land is  about  96s.,  while  that  of  East  Coast  hematite 
is  quoted   at  about  99s.  and  upwards. 

In  finished  iron  and  steel,  the  appalling  state  of  the 
shipbuilding  industry  is  refllected  in  the  poor  demand 
for  shipbuilding  material  and  as  this  is  really  the  back- 
bone of  the  trade,  conditions  are  far  from  promising. 
In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  Sir 
Frederick  Henderson,  chairman  of  Messrs.  D.  &  W. 
Henderson,  .shipbuilders  on  the  Clyde,  referring  to  the 
shipyards,  states  that  the  outlook  had  never  been  so 
black  as  it  was  at  the  present  time,  and  it  was  unlikely 
that  anything  like  the  full  capacity  of  the  yards  would 
be  occupied  for  some  years  to  come,  only  one-third  of 
the  berthage  being  occupied  at  the  present  time.  The 
government  has  recently  decided  to  spend  large  sums  of 
money  upon  all  kinds  of  structural  work,  such  as 
bridge  building  and  railroad  track  relaying  to  help  to 
alleviate  unemployment  in  the  iron  and  steel  trades, 
and  doubtless  this  will  go  a  long  way  toward  doing  so, 
but  export  buyers  still  refrain  from  purchasing  on  any- 


thing like  the  pre-war  scale  and  confine  their  commit- 
ments to  bare  necessary  requirements. 

Lloyds  Register  of  Shipping  just  published  report 
the  merchant  tonnage  under  construction  in  Great  Bri- 
tain and  Ireland  at  the  end  of  September  as  1,271,195 
tons,  which  is  about  67,000  tons  less  than  at  the  end  of 
the  June  quarter,  and  compared  with  a  year  ago  rep- 
resents a  decrease  of  about  346,000  tons.  The  total 
includes  242,000  tons  upon  which  work  has  been  sus- 
pended for  a  long  time  or  has  been  under  abeyance 
owing  to  the  boilermakers'  dispute  which  has  been  af- 
fecting the  yards.  Deducting  this  amount  in  order  to 
enable  a  comparison  to  be  made  with  figures  for  normal 
times,  the  actual  tonnage  under  construction  at  the  end 
of  September  is  1,029,000  tons,  the  lowest  figure  re- 
corded for  over  14  years. 


Upon  a  complicated  structure  of  corporation  finan- 
cing, the  General  Motors  Corporation  will  promote 
about  70  of  its  leading  executives  to  the  position  of 
"special  partners"  in  a  profit-sharing  relation.  It  is 
provided  that  the  Managers'  Securities  Co.  be  formed 
with  capital  of  $33  000,000.  The  parent  company  will 
subscribe  for  all  class  A  and  B  stock,  paying  therefor 
$5,000,000  in  cash,  and  will  draw  a  contract  with  the 
new  company,  agreeing  to  pay  to  it  from  1923  to  1930 
5  per  cent,  of  its  net  earnings  above  seven  per  cent. 
The  new  company  will  ofl'er  to  purchase  2,250,000 
shares  of  General  Motors  common  stock  at  $15,  pay- 
able $4,950,000  cash  and  $28,800,000  in  its  new  seven 
per  cent,  preferred.  President  Alfred  P.  Sloan,  Jr., 
stated  that  this  plan  of  profit  sharing  was  devised  by 
directors  as  a  means  of  retaining  valuable  men 
developed  in  managerial  positions. 
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EXTRA   DIVIDEND   DECLARED 

Cli;iinM:iii    (Jary    Announces    Action    of   Steel 
(lorporation  Comniitlee 

Slifilil  DcciiaM-  ill   I'.aniings  in  Seplcinhrr  Altrib- 

iitttl  ill  l*ail  to  Aholisliing  Long  Day — 

Or.lcrs  Kqual  Half  of  Capacity 

At  a  meeting  of  the  finance  committee  of  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation,  Tuesday  afternoon,  it  was 
decided  to  declare  an  additional  dividend  of  Vt  per  cent 
on  the  common  stock.  This  announcement  was  made 
to  representatives  of  the  press  by  Chairman  Gary  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  meeting  of  the  committee. 

The  report  for  the  third  quarter  of  1923  was  made 
public  at  the  same  time.  It  shows  a  surplus  for  the 
third  time  since  the  first  quarter  of  1921,  when  the  sur- 
plus was  $2,816,905,  while  the  surplus  for  the  second 
quarter  of  1923  was  $7,295,412,  as  compared  with 
$4,859,351  for  the  first  quarter.  The  surplus  for  the 
third  quarter  of  1923  was  $0,349,235  before  making 
the  deduction  of  $1,270,756  for  the  extra  dividend.  The 
usual  quarterly  dividends  of  1%  per  cent  on  the  pre- 
ferred and  1%  per  cent  on  the  common  stocks  were 
included  in  the  regular  statement  of  earnings.  The 
statement  indicated  that  in  the  past  quarter  August 
was  the  best  month  and  September  was  the  poorest,  but 
the  earnings  for  the  quarter  were  regarded  as  satis- 
factory. Earnings  for  the  first  three  quarters  of  1923 
and  the  three  preceding  years  were  as  follows: 
Quarters  1923  1922  1921  1920 

First $34,780,069      $19,339,985      $32,286,722      $42,089,019 

Second 47,858,181        27,286.945        21.892.016        43,155,705 

Third 47,053,680        27,468,339        18,918,058        48,051,540 

Fourth 27.552,392        19,612,033        43,877,862 

Net  earnings 

each  year    $101,647,671      $92,708,827   $177,174,126 

The  statement  of  the  earnings  for  the  third  quarter 
ending  Sept.  30  was  as  follows: 

Earnings 

Before 

Charging  Less : 

Interest  Interest 

on  the  on  the 

Subsidiary  Subsidiary 

Companies'  Companies'            Balance 

Bonds  Bonds                       of 

Outstanding  Outstanding          Earnings 

July,     1923 $16,454,777  $687,774            $15,767,003 

August.    1923 17.683.045  685.578              16,997,467 

September,    1923.        14,974.695  685,485              14,289,210 

$49,112,517  $2,058,837 

Net  earnings    $47,053,680 

Less  charges  and  allowances  for  depreciation  and 

sinking  funds  on  bonds  of  subsidiary  companies     13,127,769 

Net  income    $33,925,911 

Deduct :  Interest  for  the  quarter  on 
U.  S.  Steel  Corporation  bonds  out- 
st,anding    $4,660,476 

Premium  on  bonds  redeemed 257,500 

4,917,976 

Balance    $29,007,935 

Dividends   on    stocks   of   the    United    States   Steel 
Corporation,  viz. : 

Preferred,    1%    per  cent $6,304,919 

Common,   IVi   per  cent 6,353,781 

12,658.700 

$16,349,235 

Less  sums  appropriated  and  expended,  or  to 
be  expended,  account  of  additions,  im- 
provements or  betterments  to  plants  and 
properties    10,000,000 

Surplus  for  the  quarter $6,349,235 

Judge  Gary's  Statement 
In  response  to  questions  as  to  the  reason  for  de- 
claring the  dividend.  Judge  Gary  merely  smiled  and 
said:  "Well,  I  guess  it  was  because  we  thought  we 
could  pay  it."  He  added:  "I  assure  you  this  matter 
of  the  extra  dividend  was  not  considered  until  3  o'clock 
this  afternoon  and  only  one  member  of  the  finance  com- 
mittee knew  that  the  matter  was  to  be  considered. 
You  may  guess  who  that  one  man  was.  We  directors 
do  not  take  advantage  of  any  advance  information. 
That  is  really  saying  something,  for  the  time  was  when 


it  was  considered  by  many  business  men  proper  to  avail 
themselves  of  information  about  contemplated  action  in 
order  to  make  money  in  the  stock  market." 

Judge  Gary  said  that  probably  the  abolishing  of  the 
12-hr.  day  was  responsible  to  some  extent  to  the  reduc- 
tion of  earnings  in  September,  but  there  were  other 
elements,  and  no  definite  information  is  now  obtainable 
as  to  the  exact  effect  of  the  change  from  the  12-hr.  day. 
He  added  that  such  information  would  not  be  actually 
determined  for  six  months  and  possibly  not  for  a  year. 

"Our  earnings  are  fairly  good,"  said  Judge  Gary, 
"but  I  would  be  less  than  frank  if  I  should  say  that  new 
business  is  heavy  enough  to  insure  keeping  all  our 
works  fully  in  operation.  It  is  natural  for  orders  to  fall 
off  in  midsummer  and  even  in  early  fall.  Our  bookings 
now  are  about  one-half  of  our  production  capacity,  but 
inquiries,  which  include  requests  for  prices  and  ask 
information  as  to  when  shipments  can  be  made,  are  very 
large.  Apparently  a  good  deal  of  business  is  in  pros- 
pect and  many  of  these  inquiries  may  result  in  orders. 
The  necessities  of  the  public  are  large  and  ability  to 
pay  is  sufficient.  As  to  how  much  business  will  develop, 
no  one  can  tell,  but  we  are  confident  as  to  the  future." 

Dropping  into  lighter  vein,  as  the  judge  chatted 
with  the  newspaper  men,  he  was  asked  whether  it  was 
true  as  reported  by  a  writer  in  a  New  York  paper  that 
his  ambition  when  he  was  ten  years  old  was  to  be  a 
labor  agitator  and  strike  leader.  Judge  Gary  laughed 
and  said:  "When  I  was  ten  years  old  my  ambition 
was  to  get  my  lessons  so  as  not  to  be  criticized  by  the 
school  teacher  and  I  was  also  fond  of  going  swimming 
when  my  duties  on  the  farm  permitted.  My  ambitions 
were  much  like  those  of  other  boys  of  ten." 


Cold-Rolled  Strip  Steel  Makers  Hold  Meeting 

in  New  York 

How  to  increase  the  consumption  of  cold-rolled  strip 
steel  was  one  of  the  subjects  of  discussion  at  a  meeting 
of  35  companies  making  cold-rolled  strip  steel  held  in 
the  Waldorf-Astoria  hotel  in  New  York,  Wednesday, 
Oct.  24,  representing  about  98  per  cent  of  the  country's 
production.  E.  W.  Harrison,  Philadelphia,  was  chair- 
man, and  Chas.  M.  Best,  Pittsburgh,  was  secretary.  It 
developed  that  many  new  uses  for  cold-rolled  strip 
steel  are  being  found.  A  suggestion  that  meetings  of 
the  cold-rolled  strip  makers  be  held  quarterly  in  the 
future  was  adopted,  and  as  most  of  the  makers  are 
members  of  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute  and 
attend  its  meetings,  it  was  decided  that  two  of  the 
quarterly  meetings  would  be  just  prior  to  or  following 
the  semi-annual  meetings  of  the  institute.  Each  manu- 
facturer pledged  for  his  own  company  his  entire  co- 
operation in  the  devising  of  ways  and  means  for  the 
disposal  of  the  surplus  production,  which  for  some  time 
has  been  heavy. 

Increased  costs  of  manufacture,  due  to  the  adoption 
of  the  8-hr.  day  were  also  discussed.  A  canvass  of  the 
manufacturers  present  developed  that  export  business 
in  cold-rolled  strip  steel  is  less  than  1  per  cent  of  pro- 
duction. 


Puddlers'  Wages  Reduced 

YouNGSTOWN,  Oct.  30.— The  average  price  of  bar 
iron  shipped  by  Midwestern  mills  during  the  60-day 
period  ending  Oct.  20  was  2.40c.  per  lb.  as  compared 
with  the  2.50c.  average  two  months  ago.  This  decline 
of  10c.  per  100  lb.  will  result  in  a  reduction  in  puddling 
rate  for  November-December  to  $13.38  per  ton  as  com- 
pared with  $13.88  paid  in  September-October.  This  is 
the  first  decline  in  the  puddling  rate  in  a  number  of 
bi-monthly  periods. 

The  examination  of  sales  sheets  to  determine  the 
rate  was  conducted  Oct.  29  at  Youngstown  between 
James  H.  Nutt,  secretary  of  the  Western  Bar  Iron 
Association  and  M.  F.  Tighe,  of  Pittsburgh,  president 
of  the  Amalgamated  Association  of  Iron,  Steel  and  Tin 
Workers. 


Iron   and    Steel    Markets 


BUYING  REDUCED 


Late  October  at  50  Per  Cent  Basis 


Pig    Iron    Again    Lower    But    Steel    Prices 
Remain  Firm 

Buying  of  steel  in  the  last  week  of  October  was 
probably  little  more  than  50  per  cent  of  capacity, 
and  brought  the  month's  total  not  much  above  that 
of  September.  Indications  are  that  the  leading  in- 
terest and  the  independents  are  experiencing  about 
the  same  reduction  in  orders.  The  diminishing 
backlogs  are  causing  some  curtailment  of  operations 
here  and  there. 

It  is  still  a  question  how  long  replenishment 
needs  can  be  kept  restrained.  The  consumer's  effort 
to  secure  price  revision  is  resulting  in  a  temporary 
freezing  of  bookings  through  a  refusal  to  specify 
against  contracts. 

The  producer  still  sees  no  object  in  reductions, 
and  looks  for  November  to  continue  the  perform- 
ances of  the  past  two  months.  Expectations  of  bet- 
terment lie  in  a  swelling  of  railroad  demands,  the 
continued  activity  of  automobile  manufacture,  the 
large  scale  of  building  construction  and  the  effect 
of  growing  Japanese  purchases. 

The  Steel  Corporation's  statement  of  earnings 
gives  little,  if  any,  indication  of  the  effects  of  the 
increased  cost  up  to  Oct.  1  due  to  the  abolishing  of 
the  12-hour  day. 

Japanese  buying  is  steadily  materializing.  In 
Chicago  2000  tons  of  black  sheets  were  closed  for 
December  delivery  and  a  Washington  dispatch  re- 
ports calls  for  bids  on  13,000  tons  of  black  sheets, 
7000  tons  of  galvanized  sheets  and  3000  tons  of 
nails.  The  Steel  Corporation's  bookings  appear  to 
total  20,000  tons  of  sheets. 

Railroad  developments  include  an  inquiry  of  up- 
ward of  27,000  tons  of  rails  for  the  Nickel  Plate 
and  the  purchase  by  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  of 
17,000  tons  of  tie  plates,  divided  between  the 
Wheeling  and  Bethlehem  steel  corporations,  and 
2500  tons  for  the  Union  Pacific  placed  in  Chicago. 
The  Louisville  &  Nashville  has  bought  15,000  kegs 
of  spikes. 

In  equipment,  besides  the  43  locomotives  for  the 
Southern  Pacific,  the  Lackawanna  has  bought  25 
locomotives.  The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  is  about  to  buy 
1547  cars  and  the  Great  Northern  has  inquired  for 
500  stock  cars. 

Of  17,500  tons  of  fabricated  steel  bookings,  6000 
tons  was  for  railroad  work,  including  a  Baltimore 
&  Ohio  dock.  Last  week  awards  totaled  11,000  tons. 
Fresh  inquiries  at  5000  tons  were  the  smallest  in  a 
number  of  weeks. 

Prices  of  pig  iron  are  fairly  well  maintained 
on  small  tonnages  for  prompt  delivery,  but  con- 
.«iderably  lower  quotations  have  developed  on  a 
few  large  size  sales.  In  the  active  competition  of 
eastern  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey  furnaces, 
concessions  of  $1  to  $2  per  ton  have  been  made 
and  one  sale  of  2200  tons  was  at  $21,  furnace, 
while  a  cast  iron  pipe  manufacturer  purchased 
5000  to  7500  tons  at  $22.50,  delivered.  The  re- 
ductions at  Chicago,  Pittsburgh  and  other  centers 


range  from  50c.  to  $1,  and  in  southern  Ohio  silvery 
irons  have  been  reduced  $2.  Charcoal  iron  has 
been  marked  down  $1. 

Decrease  in  the  average  selling  price  of  bar 
iron  in  the  Central  West  for  the  past  two  months 
will  cause  a  reduction  of  50c.  per  ton  from  wages 
of  puddlers,  this  being  the  first  reduction  in  a 
long  period. 

The  booking  of  tin  plate  orders  for  1924  is 
expected  next  week.  Present  commitments  are 
keeping  the  mills  up  to  an  85  to  90  per  cent 
basis. 

Farm  implement  manufacturers  are  operating 
at  not  over  40  to  50  per  cent  of  capacity,  but  own  to 
hopeful  view  of  the  immediate  future.  A  fair 
amount  of  exporting  is  being  done  to  South  America 
and  France. 

The  spotty  condition  of  buying  is  indicated 
in  bolts  and  nuts.  One  seller's  bookings  in  October 
were  25  per  cent  heavier  than  in  September.  Cur- 
rent demand  is  far  from  satisfactory  and  prices 
still  are  soft. 

Cold  finished  bars  are  easier  and  sales  have  been 
made  at  the  3c.  basis. 

British  prices  of  pig  iron  and  steel  have  stiffened 
all  along  the  line.  Black  sheets,  due  to  Far  Eastern 
demand,  are  being  quoted  for  June  and  July  de- 
livery. 

The  Iron  Age  pig  iron  composite  price  has 
fallen  to  $22.27  from  $22.96  last  week,  the  lowest 
figure  since  the  $22.23  of  May  2,  1922,  and  $8.59 
below  the  high  price  of  last  April. 

For  28  successive  weeks,  save  for  a  28c.  a  ton 
drop  15  weeks  ago,  The  Iron  Age  finished  steel 
composite  price  has  remained  unchanged.  It  is 
2.775c.  per  lb.,  and  compares  with  2.446c.  per  lb. 
one  year  ago  and  with  3.724c.  per  lb.  three  years 
ago. 


Pittsburgh 

More  Cheerful  Feeling  Prevails,  But  Improve- 
ment Is  Not  Pronounced 

Pittsburgh,  Oct.  30. — Based  partly  on  larger  ton- 
nages placed  with  mills  in  the  Pittsburgh  district  dur- 
ing the  past  week,  but  more  largely  on  prospective 
business  which  is  assuming  tangible  form,  a  more 
cheerful  tone  has  developed  in  the  iron  and  steel  trade 
here.  Some  lines,  however,  continue  to  reflect  price 
recessions.  This  is  especially  true  of  gray  forge,  foun- 
dry basic  and  malleable  pig  iron,  which  have  declined 
50c.  a  ton.  Cold-finished  steel  bars  also  are  somewhat 
easier  and  new  business  has  been  taken  at  3c. 

Some  producers  of  sheets  are  quoting  from  $2  to  $3 
under  the  market,  but  without  apparent  effect  upon 
other  mills,  which  are  taking  tonnages  at  so-called 
regular  prices.  The  Japanese  Government  has  placed 
an  order  for  a  fairly  heavy  tonnage  of  black  and  gal- 
vanized sheets  with  the  American  Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Co. 

Operations  of  sheet  mills  range  from  80  to  8G  per 
cent  of  capacity,  makers  have  a  fairly  large  rolling 
schedule  ahead  of  them,  and  it  has  been  increased  by 
fair  sized  tonnages  placed  by  the  automotive  industry. 
Operations  of  tin  plate  mills  range  from  85  to  91  per 
cent  of  capacity,  and  most  mills  are  committed  for  the 
remainder  of  the  year  with  prospects  for  good  business 
in    the    new   year,   for   which   books    probably   will    be 
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A  Comparison  of  Prices 


Advancea  Over  the  Previous 
At   date,  one   week. 


•k  ill   Heavy  Type,  Declines  ir 
month,   and   one   year   previous 


For  Early  Delivery 


...       ,                                                   Ort.  :iO.  Oct.  23.  Oul.  2.  Ucl,  31, 

I  IB    Iron,    Per  Gross  Ton:       is23  l'J23  1923  1922 

.No.    2X.    I'hiladelphiat tJ2.6i  $23.76  $24. 76  $31.14 

-N'o.   2,  Valley  f urnacet Ji.SO  23.00  24.60  30.00 

No.    2.    Southern.    Cin'tit..     i!.J.SS  24.05  25.05  29.0.') 

No.    2,    Birmingham,    Ala.t    19.S0  20.00  21.00  25.00 

.\'o.   2   loundry.  Chicago'..     H.OO  25.00  26.00  31.00 

l:  I   I-     i.      i    .a.siern  Pa...     SS.OO  24.50  25.00  28.50 

1               \   ,i          lurnace iS.SO  23.00  24.00  30.(iii 

1 r,  del  P'gh.   26.76  26.76  27.26  34.77 

^i  !:       M.nago*    m.OO  25.00  26.00  31. On 

MiH-M-,     X'.Uley     gg.ou  22.50  24.50  32.00 

i;ruy    loiBe.    Pittsburgh...     2i.2tf  24.76  25.75  31.27 

U   S.  charcoal,   Chicago...     29.15  30.04  30.04  36.15 

Ferromanganese,    furnace.  110.00  110.00  110.00  100.00 

liaiLs,  Billets,  Etc..    v,,-  Gross  Ton: 

i>.-h.  rail       I     ,1                iiiill.  .$43.00  $43.00  $43.00  $43.00 

Hess.    1,11.:-      1  ,       :     ,Kh..    40.00  40.00  40.00  40.00 

U.-h.     li:':    ;    ,     I      :    :.;ii*,-h..    40.00  40.00  40.00  40.00 

>i.-h.   sli.t    l:,i    ,    1    .Lji 42.50  42.50  42.50  39.00 

Forging  billets.   l>a.-'e.   P'gh.   47.50  47.50  47.50  45.00 

O.-h.    billets.    Phila 45.17  45.17  45.17  45.17 

Wire   rods.    Pittsburgh 51.00  51.00  51.00  45.00 

Cents  Cents  Cents  Cents 

Skelp.   gr.    ."^teel.    P'gh..    lb     2.40  2.40  2.40  2.00 

i.isht  rail.s  at  mill 2.25  2,25  2.15  '2.00 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel, 

Per  Lb.  to  Large  Buyers:        Cents  Cents  Cents  Cents 

Iron   bars,    Philadelphia...      2.67  2.67  2.67  2.325 

Iron  bars.  Chicago 2.40  2.40  2.35  2,50 

Steel    bars,    Pittsburgh....      2.40  2.40  2.40  2.00 

Steel    bars.    Chicago 2.50  2.50  2.50  2.10 

Steel   bars.    New   York 2.74  2.74  2.74  2.34 

Tank    plates.    Pittsburgh..      2.50  2.50  2.50  2.00 

Tank   plates.  Chicago 2.60  2.60  2.60  2.30 

Tank  plates.  New  York.  .  .      2.74  2.74  2.84  2.34 

Beams,     Pittsburgh 2.50  2.50  2.50  2.00 

Beams.    Chicago 2.60  2.60  2.60  2.20 

Beams,  New  York 2.74  2.74  2.84  2.34 

Steel   hoops.    Pittsburgh...      3.15  3.15  3.00  2.90 

♦The  average  switching  charge  for  delivery   to  foundries 
m   the  Chicago  district  is   61c.  per  ton. 

tSilicon.  1  75   to  2.25       tSilicon.   2.25  to   2.75. 

Tlie  prices  in  the  above  table  are  for  domestic  delivery  and 


Sheets     X-iils    xnA    Wiro        '>ct.  30,  Oct.  23,  Oct.  2,  Oct.  31, 

sneets,  .\aiih  ana   wire,        ,993       1923  1923  1922 

Per  Lb.  to  Large  Buyers:        Cents  Cents  Cents  Cents 

Sheets.-  black.  No.  2S.  P'gh,      3.75          3.75  3.75  3.35 

Sheets,  galv..  No.  2S.   P'gh.      5.00          5.00  5.00  4.50 

Sh.-.ls.   blue   anTd,   9  &   10     3.00          3.00  3.00  2.60 

W  ir.    I,:, :is.  Pittsburgh 3.00          3.00  3.00  2.70 

I'iH'i    uiie,    Pittsburgh 2.75          2.75  2.75  2.45 

1:    -1,1    Hire,   galv.,   P'gh..      3.80          3.80  3.80  3.35 

Tin  il.i;,.,  100-lb.  bo.v,  P'gh.   $5.50  $5.50  $5.50  $4.75 

Old    Material,  Per  Gross  Ton  : 

Carwheels,   rhieasn $17.50     $17.50  $19.00  $25.50 

Carwh.  .'       ■■'■,,:■,,!         ..    19.00  19.00  20.50  21.00 

Heavy     ■                                    .    15.00  15.00  16.50  21.00 

Heavy  ^                                 i    .    15.00  15.00  16.00  17.00 

Heavy;:.                     '              .     13.50  13.75  15.00  18.00 

No.   1   cast.    fittslMiiKh 18.50  18.50  21.00  24.00 

No.    1    cast,   Philadelphia..    19.00  19.00  20.50  22.00 

No.  1  cast.  Ch'go   (net  ton)     18.00  18.50  19.00  20.50 

No.  1   RR.  wrot.  Phila 17.00  17.00  19.00  21.00 

No.  1  RR.wrot.  Ch'go  (net)     J2.00  12.50  14.50  17.00 

Coke,   Connellsville,    Per  Net  Ton  at  Oven  : 

Furnace    coke,    prompt....    $3.75  $3.75  $4.00  $7.50 

Foundry   coke,   prompt....      4.75          4.75  5.00  10.00 

Metals, 

Per  Lb.  to  Large  Buyers:         Cents  Cents  Cents  Cents 

Lake   copper.   New   York..     li.OO  13.12%  13.75  14.12% 

Electrolytic  copper,  refinery    12.25  12.50  13.00  13.62% 

Zinc,    St.  Louis 6.32%      6.32%  6.30  7.10 

Zinc,   New  York 6.67%      6.67%  6.65  7.45 

Lead.    St.   Louis e.iS          6.55  6.70  6.50 

Lead,   New   York 6.75          6.85  7.00  6.80 

Tin   (Straits).  New  York..  41.50  41.25  41.87%    37.00 

Antimony    (Asiatic).   N.  Y.    S.50          8.00  7.50  6.70 
apply  to  export  business 


Composite  Price  Oct.  30,  1923,  Finished  Steel,  2.775c.  Per  Lb. 


Based  on   prices   of  steel  bars. ") 

beams,  tank  plates,  plain  wire,  ( 

open-hearth    rails,    black  pipe  (  ' 
in.i  black  sheets  J 


L. 


Oct.   23,   1923. 

2.775c. 

Oct.     2,   1923, 

2.775c. 

Oct.   31,   1922, 

2.446c. 

e-war  average. 

1.689c. 

Composite  Price  Oct.  30,  1923,  Pig  Iron,  $22.27  Per  Gross  Ton 


Based  on  a\erage  of  basic  and  foundry 
irons,  the  basic  being  Valley  quotation. 
the  foundry  an  average  of  Chicago, 
Philadelphia  and  Birmingham 


23.96 

29.52 
15.72 


open  next  week.  Rail  mills  also  are  fully  engaged,  and 
the  present  programs  of  carriers  call  for  requirements 
that  will  assure  capacity  operations  over  the  first  half 
of  1924. 

Inquiries  for  structural  steel  running  as  high  as 
30P0  tons  are  expected  to  develop  into  orders  in  the 
near  future.  Pipe  mills  are  operating  at  a  high  rate  on 
standard  line  sizes  up  to  3  in.  and  there  are  indications 
of  better  business  in  lapweld  sizes  for  the  oil  country. 
Wire  mills  continue  to  operate  at  a  good  capacity. 
The  Carnegie  Steel  Steel  Co.  is  operating  at  about  90 
per  cent  of  ingot  capacity  and  has  43  of  its  59  blast 
furnaces  in  operation,  while  the  Jones  &  Laughlin 
Steel  Corporation  has  10  of  its  12  furnaces  in  blast. 
The  tone  of  the  coke  market  is  stronger  but  prices  are 
not  changed.  Further  declines  have  been  made  in 
prices  of  old  material. 

Pig  Iron. — Further  weakness  in  foundry  iron  is 
reflected  by  price  recessions  of  50c.  a  ton.  The  Stand- 
ard Sanitary  Mfg.  Co.  has  closed  for  3000  tons  of  No.  2 


foundry  and  No.  2X  iron,  which,  figured  on  a  Valley 
basis,  went  at  an  average  price  of  a  little  less  than 
$22.50.  The  iron  was  purchased  from  several  sources, 
some  of  it  coming  from  a  Valley  furnace  at  a  price  said 
to  have  been  $22.50,  at  which  the  market  on  No.  2 
foundry  now  is  quoted.  The  No.  3  foundry  market  is 
$22,  Valley.  A  sale  of  500  tons  of  gray  forge  by  a 
Valley  furnace  to  a  Pittsburgh  consumer  has  been  made 
at  $22.50.  Malleable  iron  is  quoted  at  $22,  Valley, 
although  it  is  reported  that  this  grade  is  being  offered 
at  as  low  as  $21.50.  There  has  not  been  sufficient 
activity  in  the  market  for  steel-making  grades  during 
the  past  week  to  test  it.  Meanwhile  basic  is  quoted  at 
$22.50,  Valley,  and  Bessemer  at  $25,  Valley.  A  Valley 
furnace  has  sold  a  small  lot  of  Bessemer  iron  at  $24, 
Valley,  but  it  is  said  that  this  furnace  has  no  sizeable 
tonnage  of  this  grade  of  iron,  and  other  makers,  who 
are  producing  Bessemer,  have  asked  and  received  $25 
for  the  small  tonnages  they  have  sold.  The  Struthers 
Furnace  Co.  will  put  in  blast  its  furnace  at  Struthers, 
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Ohio,  the  latter  part  of  the  present  week  to  make  No.  2 
foundry. 

We  quote  Valley  furnace,  the  freight  rate  for  de- 
livery to  the  Cleveland  or  Pittsburgh  district  being 
$1.76   per  gross  ton: 

Basic    $22.50 

Bessemer 25.00 

Gray     forge 22.50 

No.    2   foundry    22.50 

Xo.   3  foundry 22.00 

Malleable     22.00 

Low  phosphorus,  copper  free 30.00 

Ferroalloys. — The  market  for  standard  ferromanga- 
nese  still  is  quoted  at  $110,  Atlantic  seaboard,  by  pro- 
ducers but  has  been  disturbed  somewhat  by  a  resale 
transaction  by  a  middle  interest  of  three  lots  aggregat- 
ing 800  tons  at  $108,  most  of  the  tonnage  being  for  de- 
livery in  the  Pittsburgh  district.  It  is  reported  that 
this  tonnage  came  from  a  producer,  and  was  originally 
intended  to  apply  on  contract,  but  was  not  specified 
against.  Apparently  there  are  not  any  further  imme- 
diate tonnages  available  at  this  quotation.  Consumers 
are  buying  in  small  lots  only,  and  indications  of  stim- 
ulated demand  for  the  early  future  are  not  promising. 
The  market  for  19  to  21  per  cent  spiegeleisen  also  is 
quiet  and  shows  a  softer  tone.  While  small  lots  are 
reported  to  have  moved  at  $42  during  the  past  week, 
some  makers  still  quote  as  high  as  $45,  furnace.  Quo- 
tations on  silvery  grades  have  been  reduced  $2  by  Jack- 
son County  makers.     Prices  are  given  on  page  1213. 

Sheets. — Large  orders  for  black  and  galvanized 
sheets  have  been  placed  with  the  American  Sheet  & 
Tin  Plate  Co.  by  the  Japanese  Government  for  use  in 
reconstruction  of  the  area  destroyed  by  the  recent 
earthquake  and  fire.  It  is  noted  with  interest  that 
these  orders  call  for  heavier  gages  than  are  usually 
purchased  by  Japan.  This  Steel  Corporation  subsidiary 
is  heavily  engaged  and  is  operating  at  86  per  cent  of 
capacity  on  sheets.  Operations  of  independent  sheet 
mills  generally  in  this  district  are  estimated  at  approxi- 
mately 80  per  jent  of  capacity.  Domestic  business  is 
fair  and  demand  calls  for  the  various  grades  of  sheets. 
Inquiries  and  orders  from  the  automotive  trade  are 
unusually  good  for  this  season  of  the  year.  As  a  whole, 
however,  the  market  is  not  strong  and  it  is  reported 
that  some  producers  are  making  concessions  of  $2  to 
$3  per  ton,  but  these  easier  prices  apparently  have  not 
affected  the  market  perceptibly.  Galvanized  sheets. 
No.  28,  continue  to  be  quoted  at  5c.,  No.  28  black  at 
3.8oc.,  and  blue  annealed.  No.  10,  at  3c.  Prices  are 
given  on  page  1212.  Tin  plate  operations  of  tin  plate 
mills  in  ^his  district  reflect  comfortable  bookings.  The 
American  Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Co.  operated  at  91  per 
cent  of  capacity  last  week  and  was  engaged  more 
heavily  than  any  other  week  since  the  early  part  of 
the  present  year.  Independent  operations  are  almost 
as  great.  The  American  Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Co.  has 
a  rolling  schedule  which  will  call  for  all  it  can  do  over 
the  remainder  of  the  "year.  Prospects  for  tin  plate 
business  next  year  are  bright.  It  is  expected  that  books 
for  the  first  quarter  and  first  half  of  1924  will  be 
opened  next  week. 

Semi-Finished  Steel. — Demand  for  semi-finished 
steel  is  small,  and  no  sizable  sales  providing  a  real  test 
of  the  market  during  the  past  week  have  been  reported. 
Specifications  against  contracts  show  only  moderate 
improvement.  A  range  of  $40  to  $42.50,"  Pittsburgh, 
still  is  maintained  on  rolling  billets  for  both  2-in.  and 
under  and  2-in.  and  over,  with  indications  that  an  at- 
tractive inquiry  would  develop  the  lower  figure  from 
some  producers.  The  quotation  of  $47.50,  Pittsburgh, 
still  is  quoted  on  forging  billets  of  ordinary  carbon 
steel,  while  the  light  demand  for  sheet  bars  brings  the 
quotation  of  $42.50,  Pittsburgh,  for  both  the  Bessemer 
and  open-hearth  grades.  Small  lots  of  wire  rods  are 
being  placed  with  producers  at  $51,  base.  Business  in 
this  line  is  quiet  and  quick  shipment  is  being  made. 
The  Carnegie  Steel  Co.  is  operating  at  89  per  cent  of 
ingot  capacity,  while  generally  operations  of  independ- 
end  companies  continue  to  range  between  70  and  75 
per  cent. 

Plates. — Makers  of  plates  report  a  slight  improve- 
ment in  demand  during  the  past  week  and  comes  from 


miscellaneous  consuming  sources,  particularly  the  rail- 
roads. Purchases  and  specifications,  however,  involve 
comparatively  small  lots  and  evidently  are  being  made 
to  meet  immediate  requirements.  Producers  in  ihis  dis- 
trict still  are  quoting  2.50c.,  base,  Pittsburgh.  Deliver- 
ies are  being  made  in  two  weeks  to  30  days,  depending 
on  the  size  of  the  orders  and  the  gage  of  the  steel. 
The  chief  demand  is  for  plates  %-in.  and  heavier.  Oper- 
ations of  plate  mills,  generally  in  this  district,  range 
from  75  to  80  per  cent,  and  are  made  possible  largely 
because  of  backlog  business.   Prices  given  on  page  1212. 

Structural  Steel. — While  the  demand  for  structural 
steel  continues  to  be  light,  several  jobs  involving  lots 
of  700  to  800  up  to  2000  to  3000  tons  are  before  fabri- 
cators. Most  of  the  tonnage  is  for  industrial  construc- 
tion. The  railroads  also  placed  a  little  more  ousiness 
during  the  past  week  than  they  did  during  the  preced- 
ing week.  Early  delivery  is  being  m?de  and  mills  in 
this  district  are  holding  to  the  quotation  of  2.50c.,  base, 
Pittsburgh.  Operations  of  structural  mills  range  be- 
tween 70  and  80  per  cent  of  capacity.  The  McClintic- 
Marshall  Co.  has  taken  approximately  450  tons  for 
buildings  at  Tiffin,  Ohio,  for  the  Standard  Sanitary  Mfg. 
Co.     Prices  are  given  on  page  1212. 

Iron  and  Steel  Bars. — Small  orders  to  meet  imme- 
diate needs  are  being  placed  for  steel  bars,  but  the  mar- 
ket remains  dull.  Although  lower  quotations  are  said 
to  be  quoted  by  mills  in  some  districts,  those  in  the 
Pittsburgh  district  are  maintaining  the  price  of  2.40c., 
base,  Pittsburgh.  They  report  fair  bookings  on  eld 
business  and  operations  are  estimated  at  65  to  70  per 
cent  of  capacity.  The  market  for  iron  bars  le.aains 
limited  with  no  change  in  prices. 

We  quote  soft  steel  bars,  rolled  from  billets,  at 
2.40c.  base :  bars  for  cold-finishing  of  screw  stock 
analysis,  $3  uer  ton  over  base ;  reinforoins  bars, 
rolled  from  billets.  2.40c.  base;  refined  iron  bars, 
3.25c.  base,  in  carload  lots  or  more,  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh. 

Hot-Rolled  Flats. — A  small  demand  exists  for  hoops 
and  bands,  with  makers  quoting  3.15c.,  base.  A  S'.;me- 
what  better  demand  is  being  made  for  hot-rolled  strip 
steel,  quoted  at  3e.  to  3.15c.,  and  it  is  reported  that  the 
lower  figure  is  being  off'ered  more  generally  chan  it 
has  been.  Operations  range  from  60  to  65  per  cmt  of 
capacity,  and  deliveries  are  being  made  in  from  two 
to   three   weeks. 

Wire  Products. — Orders  placed  this  month  with 
mills  in  this  district  for  wire  products  exceed  those  of 
September.  Specifications  against  contracts  also  have 
been  heavier  than  they  were  last  month.  While  new 
business  is  fairly  good,  some  mills  report  that  it  is 
slightly  less  than  production.  Demand  is  well  dis- 
trilDuted  and  covers  such  leading  lines  as  bright  wire, 
galvanized  wire,  wire  fencing  and  nails.  The  greatest 
demand  is  for  mixed  carloads  and  the  jobbing  trade  re- 
ports good  business.  Some  producers  are  booked  for 
the  remainder  of  the  year,  while  others  have  a  30-day 
backlog.  The  demand  for  nails  is  most  marked  in  con- 
struction lines.  The  merchant  trade  is  taking  fair  sized 
tonnages  of  various  lines,  including  wire  fencing. 
While  the  demand  for  galvanized  wire  is  fair,  this  is 
also  true  of  bright  wire  for  some  mills,  although  some 
producers  report  that  inquiry  for  the  latter  product  is 
a  little  below  the  average.  Quotations  are  unchanged. 
Prices  are  given  on  page  1212. 

Tubular  Goods. — Orders  for  merchant  buttweld  steel 
pipe  involve  good  sized  tonnages,  calling  for  black  and 
galvanized  sizes  up  to  3-in.  There  are  large  tonnages 
of  unfilled  orders  which  are  more  than  necessary  to 
carry  the  mills  through  the  remainder  of  the  year. 
Buyers  are  bringing  pressure  for  early  deliveries.  Fair 
demand  is  reported  for  lapweld  sizes  in  merchant  steel 
pipe  and  it  comes  from  miscellaneous  sources.  Condi- 
tions in  the  oil  fields  have  resulted  in  curtailment  of 
incoming  business,  but  the  mills  have  orders  on  their 
books  on  which  they  are  operating  and  this  business 
will  carry  most  of  them  either  through  or  almost  to  the 
end  of  the  year.  Prices  are  firm  in  all  lines,  and  no 
evidence  has  appeared  of  concessions  being  made.  Some 
producers  report  that  the  oil  country  situation  gives 
promise  of  renewed  activity  shortly  after  the  new  year 
and  think  that  there  will  be  steady  and  satisfactory  de- 
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niarul  for  all  classes.  liKiuirit'S  are  out  for  heavy  ton- 
napes  of  line  steel  pipe  and  it  is  claimed  the  business 
will  be  placed  soon  and  will  have  a  stimulating  effect. 
Fair  demand  also  is  being  made  for  buttweld  sizes  of 
iron  pipe,  while  that  for  lapweld  iron  pipe  is  only  mod- 
erate.   Prices  are  given  on  page  1212. 

Cold-Kolled  Strips. — Demand  for  cold-rolled  strip 
steel  is  fair  and  comes  chiefly  from  the  automotive  in- 
dustry, although  other  consumers  have  placed  small 
orders  during  the  past  week.  Makers  report  that  the 
price  of  5c.,  base,  is  well  established.  Deliveries  are 
being  made  in  two  to  three  weeks  and  operations  range 
from  ()0  to  65  per  cent  capacity. 

Cold-Finished  Steel  Bars  and  Shafting.— The  mar- 
ket for  cold-finished  steel  bars  has  softened  and  busi- 
ness is  now  being  taken  at  3c.  by  some  large  makers 
as  well  as  smaller  producers,  although  the  price  of 
3.2.5c.  apparently  has  not  entirely  disappeared.  The 
automotive  industry  has  placed  a  moderate  amount  of 
business,  which  is  said  to  have  been  done  at  3c.  Mills 
are  making  prompt  deliveries.  Ground  shafting  is 
steady  and  unchanged  at  3.65c.  base  f.o.b.  mill. 

Rails. —  Makers  of  standard  steel  rails  are  heavily 
committed  over  the  remainder  of  the  year,  and  the  car- 
riers are  placing  orders  for  large  tonnages.  Plans 
they  have  already  made  are  said  to  assure  capacity  op- 
erations over  the  first  half  of  1924.  The  rail  mills, 
therefore,  are  faced  with  the  problem  of  meeting  de- 
mands and  making  deliveries  as  will  be  required  by  the 
carriers  whose  program  calls  for  laying  of  a  great 
amount  of  trackage.  Some  of  the  tonnages  being 
placed  involve  extraordinarily  heavy  requirements.  De- 
mand for  light  rails  is  dull,  but  producers  rolling  from 
new  steel  say  that  the  price  of  2.25c.,  base,  covering 
rails  up  to  45-lb.,  is  well  established.  Rerolled  rails  still 
are  quoted  at  1.85c.  to  2c.,  base.  Orders  for  light  rails 
generally  involve  car  lots. 

We  quote  light  rails  rolied  from  new  steel  at 
2.25e.  base  (25-Ib.  to  45-lb.);  reroUed  rails.  1.85c. 
to  2c.  base  (12-lb.  to  45-lb.).  f.o.b.  mill;  standard 
rails,  $43  per  gross  ton  mill,  for  Bessemer  and 
open-hearth    sections. 

Bolts,  Nuts  and  Rivets. — The  market  for  bolts,  nuts 
and  rivets  continues  to  be  soft  and  some  makers  in  or- 
der to  attract  business  are  making  concessions  ranging 
from  2V2  to  5  per  cent  of  the  list  prices.  Others  main- 
tain the  regularly  quoted  prices.  The  railroads  are 
buying  small  lots  of  bolts  and  nuts.  Prompt  shipments 
are  being  made.  Operations  vary  from  45  per  cent  to 
full  capacity.     Prices  are  given  on  page  1212. 

Track  Supplies. — Greater  demand  is  being  made  for 
standard  spikes.  The  railroads  have  shown  renewed 
activity.  The  Louisville  &  Nashville  Railroad  has 
placed  an  order  in  this  district  for  15,000  kegs.  Prices 
remain  unchanged  at  $3.15  per  100-lb.,  base.  The  better 
demand  generally  does  not  call  for  large  orders,  but 
principally  involves  small  lots.  Deliveries  are  being 
made  early,  and  some  producers,  who  are  shipping  on 
back  orders,  expect  to  catch  up  in  November  or  De- 
cember and  report  that  requirements  for  1924  so  far 
are  only  slight.  The  market  for  small  spikes  is  quiet, 
and  will  not  be  stimulated  until  operations  of  coal  mines 
increase.  The  prices  for  small  spikes  remain  unchanged 
at  $3.50. 

Coke  and  Coal. — Curtailment  of  additional  capacity 
has  given  a  firmer  tone  to  the  market  for  both  furnace 
and  foundry  coke.  While  neither  demand  nor  con- 
sumption is  any  greater,  production  and  consumption 
are  more  nearly  equalized.  The  market  for  48-hr.  fuol 
is  quoted  at  $3.75  to  $4,  Connellsville  ovens,  with  some 
producers  insisting  on  the  higher  price  for  standard 
quality  coke.  At  the  same  time,  scattering  lots  have 
beea  sold  at  $3.50.  Demand  for  foundry  coke  is  stronger 
than  for  the  furnace  grade,  and  while  the  market  is 
quoted  at  $4.75,  Connellsville  ovens,  sales  of  the  best 
quality  fuel  have  been  made  at  higher  figures.  The 
market  for  coal  is  sagging,  the  coking  grade  being 
available  at  the  wide  range  of  $2  to  $2.75,  depending 
largely  on  quality  and  the  urgency  of  the  demand. 
There  are  reports  of  sales  of  less  desirable  tonnage  at 


as  low  as  $1.85.  The  best  grad?  of  gas  coal  commands 
from  $2  to  $2.50,  mine  run,  while  steam  coal  is  quoted 
at  $1.25  to  $1.50. 

Scrap. — The  market  for  old  material  is  extremely 
dull,  and  some  leading  grades  have  shown  a  further  de- 
cline, amounting  to  50c.  a  ton.  Consumers  are  showing 
practically  no  interest  in  the  market.  Heavy  melting 
steel  is  quoted  at  $15  to  $15.50  a  ton,  and  it  is  said  the 
cost  of  production  barely  is  covered  at  this  range.  A 
nearby  West  Virginia  steel  mill  is  said  to  have  bought  a 
fair  sized  tonnage  of  this  old  material,  involving  rigid 
specifications  at  $16,  but  this  is  considered  to  be  above 
the  regular  market. 

We  quote  for  delivery  to  consumers'  mill  In  the 
Pittsburgh  and  other  districts  taking  the  Pittsburgh 
freight  rate  as  follows: 

Per  Gross  Ton 

Heav>'   melting  steel $15.00  to  $15.50 

No.   1  cast,  cupola  size 18.50  to  19.00 

Rails    for    rolling,     Newark    and 

Cambridge,    Ohio  :    Cumberland, 

ll.I.;    nuntiiiKt'.n,    W.    Va..   and 

F.n     :  :      T  ,  17.50  to  18.00 

Coi.ii  .,-1 14.00  to  14.50 

Biiih!  -sand  ends..   12.50  to  13.00 

Raih  ,.  n. I  couplers.  .    17.50  to  IS. 00 

Rail .,;...    itiif  springs...    17.50  to  18.00 

Low  plioiiphorus   bloom  and  billet 

ends     20.50  to  21.00 

Low   phosphorus   plate   and   other 

material     18.50  to  19.00 

Railroad    malleable    18.00  to  18.50 

Steel  car  axles   18.50  to  19.00 

Cast    iron   wheels    17.50  to  18.00 

Rolled     steel    wheels 17.50  to  18.00 

JIachine  shop  turnings 10.50  to  11.00 

.Sheet  bar  crops   1 6.00  to  16.50 

Heavy    steel    axle    turniTiss 13  00  to  13.50 

Short   shoveling  turnings 12.00  to  12.50 

Heavy  breakable  cast 14.00  to  14.50 

Stove    plate    13.50  to  14.00 

Cast  iron  borings    12.00  to  12.50 

No.    1    railroad    wrought 13.00  to  13.50 

No.    2    railroad    wrought 15.00  to  15.50 


Recently  Acquired  Zanesville  Plants  of  the 
Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Co. 

The  recently  acquired  Zanesville  plants  of  the 
Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Co.,  Youngstown,  Ohio, 
secured  through  purchase  of  the  Steel  &  Tube  company 
of  America,  consist  of  modern  tube  mills  and  a  plant  de- 
voted to  the  manufacture  of  special  machinery. 

The  tube  mill  plant  site  contains  43  acres,  and  the 
buildings  have  an  area  of  about  300,000  sq.  ft.  under 
roof,  together  with  large  yards  equipped  with  over- 
head cranes  and  modern  facilities  for  carrying  on  op- 
erations. The  property  has  rail  connections  with  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio,  Wheeling  &  Lake  Erie,  New  York 
Central  and  Pennsylvania  lines. 

The  plant  manufactures  its  own  electric  power  and 
gas,  the  necessary  coal  being  supplied  by  the  mines  of 
the  Redfield  Coal  Co.,  located  about  14  miles  away,  and 
also  owned  by  the  Sheet  &  Tube  company.  Present  ca- 
pacity of  the  property  is  about  20,000  tons  of  pipe  per 
month,  ranging  in  size  from  Vz-m.  to  15-in.  in  diameter. 
The  main  building  at  the  works,  160  x  1000  ft.,  houses 
two  lapweld  pipe  mills  at  one  end  and  two  buttweld 
mills  at  the  other,  drawing  their  skelp  from  storage 
in  the  center.  Skelp  for  these  mills  is  now  being  sup- 
plied from  the  plate  mills  at  Youngstown  in  the  Brier 
Hill  division  of  the  Sheet  &  Tube  company. 

There  are  also  two  coupling  shops,  one  furnace  or 
welding  building,  the  other  finishing  or  tapping  build- 
ing. The  plant  also  includes  the  necessary  auxiliary 
departments. 

The  plant  was  originally  started  and  operated  by 
the  Eastern  Tube  Co.,  and  turned  out  its  first  pipe  on 
Sept.  11,  1901.  In  1904,  the  Mark  Mfg.  Co.,  Chicago, 
acquired  the  property  and  assumed  control.  Many 
improvements  were  made  under  this  company's  man- 
agement and  ownership,  which  retained  control  until 
the  formation  of  the  Steel  &  Tube  company. 

Since  July  1,  1923,  the  property  has  been  managed 
by  the  Sheet  &  Tube  company,  under  direction  of  E.  T. 
McCleary,  located  at  Youngstown,  with  the  title  of  dis- 
trict manager  of  the  Eastern  division. 
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Pig    Iron    Prices    Decline — Railroad    Orders 
Develop  Very  Slowly 

Chicago,  Oct.  30. — Further  declines  in  scrap  and 
pig  iron  and  continued  stagnation  in  finished  steel  con- 
stitute the  main  features  of  the  market  situation  for 
the  week.  Although  one  important  mill  booked  twice 
the  tonnage  in  the  past  seven  days  that  it  took  in  the 
previous  week,  buying  continues  to  be  confined  to  im- 
mediate needs,  indicating  that  consumers  have  not 
abandoned  their  policy  of  watchful  waiting.  The  ap- 
proach of  the  inventory-taking  period  has  still  further 
increased  the  caution  of  buyers  and  many  of  them  are 
limiting  their  purchases  to  small  lots  from  warehouse 
to  keep  their  stock  down  to  a  minimum  figure  at  the 
turn  of  the  year.  In  fact,  jobbers'  sales  in  October 
were  larger  than  expected,  in  some  instances  exceeding 
those  for  September  by  fully  10  per  cent. 

Shipments  from  mills  still  run  heavier  than  new 
bookings  and  in  view  of  the  steady  contraction  of  mill 
backlogs,  buyers  feel  that  prices  may  soon  reflect  the 
anxiety  of  producers  for  new  tonnage.  Except  for  more 
frequent  concessions  in  sheets,  finished  steel  prices  are 
still  firm,  however.  It  is  no  secret  that  one  of  the  most 
potent  reasons  that  producers  are  holding  so  tena- 
ciously to  present  price  levels  is  the  belief  that  lower 
prices,  instead  of  bringing  out  business,  would  merely 
intensify  uncertainty  as  to  the  future  course  of  the 
market. 

Prospective  railroad  car  buying,  upon  which  pro- 
ducers have  been  placing  much  dependence  in  gaging 
steel  demand  for  the  coming  months,  is  exceedingly 
slow  in  materializing.  Perhaps  the  most  encouraging 
development  of  the  week  was  the  fact  that  the  Southern 
Pacific,  which  has  been  counted  upon  to  buy  18,000  cars, 
has  actually  placed  orders  for  43  locomotives. 

Local  mill  operations  show  no  material  change.  The 
Illinois  Steel  Co.  has  again  turned  on  the  blast  on 
two  Joliet  stacks  that  were  recently  banked  and  now 
has  a  total  of  23  out  of  27  steel  works  blast  furnaces 
active.  Its  steel  output  is  at  the  rate  of  93  per  cent 
of  ingot  capacity.  The  Inland  Steel  Co.  is  on  a  70  to 
75  per  cent  basis. 

Pig  Iron. — Prices  have  again  given  ground  in  the 
absence  of  active  demand.  With  outside  producers 
offering  their  products  from  the  North,  the  East  and 
the  South,  competition  is  keen  and  prices  show  consid- 
erable variance.  At  Chicago  $24  base,  furnace,  appears 
to  be  the  ruling  market  on  Northern  iron,  but  at  out- 
lying points,  notably  in  Michigan  and  down-State  Illi- 
nois delivered  prices  have  in  some  instances  figured 
back  to  less  than  that  figure,  deducting  the  freight 
from  Chicago.  Southern  iron  for  delivery  by  water 
and  rail  is  now  quoted  at  $24.75,  delivered  Chicago. 
Southern  foundry  for  all  rail  shipment  is  freely  offered 
at  $19.50  base,  Birmingham,  and  as  low  as  $19  has  been 
done.  A  report  that  $18,  Birmingham,  has  been  quoted 
lacks  verification.  Current  orders  are  small,  ranging 
from  carloads  to  500  tons,  and  represent  the  immediate 
needs  of  melters.  With  inventory  taking  approaching, 
users  have  a  further  incentive  to  hold  their  purchases 
down.  Several  hundred  tons  of  charcoal  have  been  sold 
in  Michigan  at  $26  base,  furnace,  a  concession  of  $1 
a  ton.   Silvery  prices  have  declined  $2  per  ton. 

Quotations  on  Northern  foundry  high  phosphorus 
malleable  and  basic  irons  are  f.o.b.  local  furnace  and 
do  not  include  an  average  switching  charge  of  61c. 
per  ton.  Other  prices  are  for  iron  delivered  at  con- 
sumer's yard  or  when  so  indicated,  f.o.b.  furnace 
other  than  local. 

I..ake  Superior  charcoal,  averaging 

sil.  1.50.  delivered  at  Chicago.  .  $29.15  to  $30.15 
Northern  coke,   No.   1,  sll.   2.25  to 

-■"'■    24.50 

Northern  coke,   foundry.  No.  2,  sll. 

1.75    to   2.25 24.00 

Malleable,  not  over  2.25   sll 24.00 

Basic     24.00 

High   phosphorus    24.00 

.'Southern  No.   2 24.75  to    26.51 

Low   phos..   sll.   1   to  2   per   cent, 

copper   free    33.25  to    34.00 

Si'verv.  bII.  8  per  cent 87.29 


Ferroalloys. — British  producers  have  reduced  their 
prices  on  ferromanganese  to  $110,  seaboard,  and  while 
it  is  said  that  material  can  be  bought  for  less,  no  sales 
are  reported.  There  continue  to  be  sales  of  spiegeleisen 
at  the  figures  published  below,  but  with  the  exhaustion 
of  the  supplies  of  a  producer  whose  furnace  is  now 
down,  prices  are  expected  to  stiffen. 

We  quote  80  per  cent  ferromanganese,  $117.56, 
delivered ;  50  per  cent  ferrosilicon,  $85  to  $87,  deliv- 
ered ;  spiegeleisen.  18  to  22  per  cent,  $43.80  to  $44.30, 
delivered. 

Plates. — Expected  purchases  of  railroad  cars  have 
not  yet  materialized  and  no  new  orders  for  oil  storage 
tanks  are  reported.  New  business  in  plates  is  light, 
but  such  orders  as  are  being  placed  generally  call  for 
quick  delivery,  indicating  that  user's  stocks  are  low. 
Prices  are  still  unchanged. 


Cast  Iron  Pipe. — Denver  has  awarded  2800  tons 
of  large  sizes  to  the  United  States  Cast  Iron  Pipe  & 
Foundry  Co.  and  1200  tons  in  smaller  diameters  to  the 
Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.  Joliet,  III.,  takes  bids  on 
200  tons  of  6-,  8-  and  10-in.  today.  Duluth  receives 
tenders  today  in  100  tons.  The  American  Cast  Iron 
Pipe  Co.  was  low  bidder  on  570  tons  of  8-in.  water  pipe 
for  Chicago  with  a  price  of  $46,  base  Birmingham.  This 
bid,  however,  was  for  extended  delivery.  On  November 
shipment,  $48,  Birmingham,  appears  to  be  the  best 
going  quotation.  Prices  on  Delavaud  centrifugal  pipe, 
which  will  probably  be  announced  soon,  will  be  higher 
than  on  sand-cast  per  ton,  but  lower  per  foot. 

We  quote  per  net  ton,  f.o.b.  Chicago,  as  follows: 
Water  pipe.  4-in..  $60.20  ;  6-in.  and  above,  $56.20  ; 
class  A  and  gas  pipe.  $5  extra. 

Sheets. — A  local  mill  has  taken  further  orders  for 
Japanese  delivery  involving  2000  tons  of  black  sheets. 
These  are  for  shipment  in  December.  Domestic  pur- 
chases of  sheets  are  confined  to  small  lots  to  cover 
consumers'  immediate  needs.  Prices  are  softer,  par- 
ticularly on  black  and  galvanized.  As  low  as  3.70c., 
base,  Pittsburgh,  has  been  done  on  the  former  and 
4.90c.  on  the  latter.  Price  concessions  are  still  excep- 
tional, however,  and  the  larger  mills  are  adhering  al- 
ready to  their  old  quotations. 

Mill  quotations  are  3.75c.  to  3.S5c.  for  No.  28 
blacli,  3c.  for  No.  10  blue  annealed  and  5c.  for  No. 
28  galvanized,  all  being  Pittsburgh  prices,  subject 
to  a  freight  rate  to  Chicago  of  34c.  per  100  lb. 

Jobbers  quote,  f.o.b.  Chicago.  4c.  for  blue  an- 
nealed, 4.70c.  for  black  and  5.85c.  for  galvanized. 

Bolts  and  Nuts. — One  important  seller  reports  Octo- 
ber bookings  25  per  cent  heavier  than  those  for  Sep- 
tember. Current  demand,  however,  is  still  far  from 
satisfactory  and  prices  are  soft.  On  machine  bolts  with 
cut  threads  60  and  10  and  5  off  is  being  done  and  on  car- 
riage bolts  with  cut  threads  60  and  5  off  is  not  an  un- 
common quotation. 

Jobbers  quote  structural  rivets,  4c. ;  boiler  rivets, 
4.20c.  ;  machine  bolts  up  to  %  x  4  in.,  45  and  5  per 
it-nt  i.ff:  larger  .«ize.«,  45  and  5  off;  carriage  bolts 
up  to  %  X  6  in.,  40  and  5  off;  larger  sizes,  40  and  5 
oft :  hot  pressed  nuts,  squares  and  hexagons,  tapped, 
$2.50  off :  blank  nuts,  $2.50  off ;  coach  or  lag  screws, 
gimlet  points,  square  heads,  50  and  6  per  cent  off. 

Rails  and  Track  Supplies.— The  Nickel  Plate  is  in- 
quiring for  15,000  tons  of  standard  section  rails.  The 
distribution  of  the  Pennsylvania  order  for  200,000  tons 
is  expected  momentarily.  The  Union  Pacific  has  placed 
2500  tons  of  tie  plates  with  a  Chicago  mill.  The  Chesa- 
peake &  Ohio  recently  closed  for  17,000  tons  of  tie 
plates  in  the  East,  having  divided  the  order  between  the 
Wheeling  Steel  Corporation  and  the  Bethlehem  Steel 
Co.  Demand  for  light  rails  is  slack  and  mills  occa- 
sionally find  it  necessary  to  shade  their  price  of  2.25c. 
to  interest  prospective  buyers. 

standard  Bessemer  and  open-hearth  rails.  $43  ; 
light  rails,  roiled  steel,  2.2.')C.  f.o.b.  makers'  mills. 

Standard  railroad  spikes.  3.25c.  mill ;  track  bolts 
with  square  nuts,  4.25c.  mill ;  iron  tie  plates.  2.75c. 
mill ;  steel  tie  plates,  2.60c.,  f.o.b.  mill ;  angle  bars. 
2.75c.,   f.o.b.   mill. 

Jobbers  quote  standard  spikes  out  of  warehouse 
at  3.90c.  base,  and  track  bolts,   4.90c.   base. 
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Strui-lur;il  Matviiul. — Fabricators  are  steadily  re- 
.lucing  their  obligations  and  while  some  of  them  still 
have  three  to  four  months'  work  ahead  of  them,  others 
are  showing  their  anxiety  for  new  business  through 
lower  quotations  on  current  inquiries.  Lettings  dur- 
ing the  week  were  fairly  numerous,  although  involv- 
ing small  tonnages.  The  East  Lake  Street  substation 
of  the  Commonwealth  Edison  Co.,  Chicago,  will  require 
1.^00  tons  in.stoad  of  1000  tons,  as  previously  an- 
nounced. A  viaduct  in  the  Union  Stock  Yards,  Omaha, 
will  take  1200  tons.  Buying  of  plain  material  is  still 
on  a  hand-to-mouth  basis  and  current  mill  bookings 
continue  to  fall  short  of  shipments.  Prices,  however, 
remain  unchanged. 

The   mill    quotation    on    plain    material    is    2.60c., 

Chicago.     Jobbers  quote  3.30c.  for  plain  material  out 


of 


irehouse. 


Wire  Products. — New  buying  is  limited  and  pur- 
chases for  stocking  purposes  are  not  expected  in  view 
of  the  early  deliveries  now  available  from  the  mills. 
The  fact  that  inventory  taking  is  steadily  drawing  near 
also  tends  to  discourage  forward  buying  at  this  time. 
Present  mill  bookings  cover  four  or  five  weeks'  work 
ahead.  Prices,  which  remain  unchanged,  are  shown  on 
page  1212. 

We  quote  warehouse  prices  f.o.b.  Chicago :  No.  6 
to  No.  9  bright  basic  wire,  $3.90  per  100  lb. ;  extra 
for  black  annealed  wire,  15c.  per  100  lb. ;  common 
wire  nails.  $3.80  per  100  lb. ;  cement  coated  nails, 
S3.25  per  keg. 

Bars. — Orders  for  soft  steel  bars  show  a  slight  gain, 
but  buyers  continue  to  confine  their  purchases  to  their 
immediate  needs.  Users'  stocks  are  low,  but  in  most 
instances  their  consumption  is  well  maintained.  The 
operations  of  automobile  manufacturers  still  exceed 
those  of  any  previous  year.  Farm  implement  makers 
are  not  running  at  over  40  to  50  per  cent  of  capacity, 
but  they  are  taking  a  more  hopeful  view  of  the  future. 
While  they  are  booking  little  business  in  the  wheat- 
growing  sections,  they  find  prospects  improved  in  other 
parts  of  the  country  and  are  doing  a  fair  amount  of  ex- 
port business,  principally  for  shipment  to  South  Amer- 
ica and  France.  Local  prices  on  soft  steel  bars  remain 
firm  at  2.50c.  Demand  for  bar  iron  and  rail  steel  bars 
shows  little,  if  any,  improvement,  but  mills  are  holding 
firmly  to  prices. 

Mill  prices  are :  Mild  steel  bars,  2.50c.,  Chicagj ; 
common  bar  iron.  2.40c.,  Chicago;  rail  steel,  2.30c.. 
Chicago  mill. 

Jobbers  quote  3.20c.  for  steel  bars  out  of  ware- 
house. The  warehouse  quotation  on  cold-rolled  steel 
bars  and  shafting  is  4.55c.  for  rounds  and  5.05c.  for 
flats,   squares  and    hexagons. 

Jobbers  quote  hard  and  medium  deformed  steel 
bars  at  2.75c.  base  ;  hoops,   4.55c.  ;  bands,   3.95c. 

Warehouse  Prices. — Local  jobbers  have  reduced  hlua 
annealed  sheets  $7  a  ton  and  black  and  galvanized  $10 
a  ton.  These  reductions  reflect  highly  competitive  con- 
ditions among  warehouses  rather  than  any  important 
change  in  mill  prices.  The  new  quotations  are  shown 
under  the  paragraph  on  sheets. 

Reinforcing  Bars. — Inquiries  and  lettings  of  rein- 
forcing bars  are  few,  and  while  the  ruling  price  remains 
2.75c.,  warehouse,  it  is  possible  that  better  than  this 
could  be  done  on  an  attractive  tonnage.  The  R.  F. 
Conway  Co.,  Chicago,  has  a  general  contract  for  the 
McCormick  Road  to  be  built  by  the  Sanitary  District, 
Chicago.  Approximately  700  tons  of  reinforcing  bars 
are  involved,  and  these  will  probably  be  bought  for 
shipment  from  mill  instead  of  from  warehouse.  Let- 
tings include: 

Monarch  Portland  Cement  Co.  plant.  Humboldt,  Kan.,  200 
tons  to  Kansas  City  Bolt  &  Nut  Co. 

Superstructure  for  Capitol  Theater  building,  Seventy- 
ninth  and  Halsted  Streets,  Chicago,  175  tons  to  Concrete 
Engineering  Co. 

School  building.  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa.  100  tons  to  Con- 
crete Steel  Co. 

Pending  business  includes: 

County  paving  work,  Waterloo,  Iowa,  400  tons. 
Old  Material. — With  consumer  buying  light  and 
railroad  offerings  exceptionally  heavy,  prices  continue 
to  decline.  Railroad  lists  this  week  are  unusually  large 
and  the  chief  interest  of  the  trade  at  the  moment  is 
how  much  further  prices  will  be  depressed  through  the 
absorption  of  so  large  a  quantity  of  material  at  this 


time.  The  Illinois  Central  offers  11,000  tons;  the  Penn- 
sylvania Southwestern  Region,  7200  tons;  Pennsylvania, 
Northwestern  Region,  3000  tons;  Pennsylvania,  Central 
Region,  14,000  tons;  Pennsylvania,  Eastern  Region, 
.'U.OOO  tons;  the  Burlington,  7600  tons;  the  Santa  Fe, 
.3000  tons;  the  Northwestern,  4000  tons;  the  Great 
J*Jorthern,  1900  tons;  the  St.  Paul,  1000  tons;  the  Alton, 
700  tons;  George  W.  Jennings,  1600  tons;  and  the  Erie, 
the  Michigan  Central  and  the  New  York  Central  blind 
lists. 

We  quote  delivery  In  consumers'  yards,  Chicago 
and  vicinity,  all  freight  and  transfer  charges  paid, 
as  follows : 

Per    Oroaa    Ton 

Iron   rails   ?19.60  to  $20.00 

Cast  iron  car   wheels 17.50  to  18.00 

Relaying  rails,  56  and  60  lb 26.00  to  27.00 

Relaying  rails,  65  lb.  and  heavier  82.00  to  35.00 

Rolled  or  forged  steel  car  wheels  17.00  to  17.50 

Rails  for  rolling 14.50  to  16.00 

Steel  rail.s.  less  than  3  ft 16.00  to  16.50 

Heavy   melting   steel 13.50  to  14.00 

Frogs,    switches   and    guards   cut 

Hpart 13.50  to  14.00 

Shoveling   steel    13.25  to  13.75 

Drop    forge    flashings    9.00  to  9.50 

Hydraulic  compressed  sheets 11.00  to  11.50 

Axle  turnings -10.50  to  11.00 

Stc-el  angle  bars 15.00  to  15.50 

Per  Net   Ton 

Iron  angle  and  splice  bars 17.50  to  18.00 

Iron  arch  bars  and  transoms....   17.50  to  18.00 

Iron   car  axles    23.50  to  24.00 

Steel  car  axles    15.00  to  15.50 

No.  1  busheling   10.00  to  10.50 

No.  2  busheling 7.00  to  7.50 

Cut  forge 12.00  to  12.50 

Pipes  and  flues 8.00  to  8.50 

No.  1  railroad  wrought 12.00  to  12.50 

No.    2   railroad   wrought 12.00  to  12.50 

Steel    knuckles    and    couplei-s 15,50  to  16.00 

Coil    springs     17.00  to  17.50 

No.    1    machinery    cast 18.00  to  18.50 

No.    1    railroad    cast 17.50  to  18.00 

No.  1  agricultural  cast 17.50  to  18.00 

Low   phos.    punchings    14.00  to  14.50 

Locomotive  tires,  smooth 15.00  to  15.50 

Machine    shop    turnings    6.50  to  7.00 

Cast   borings    8.50  to  9.00 

Short   shoveling   turnings 8.50  to  9.00 

Stove    plates     15.00  to  15.50 

Orate   bars 14.00  to  14.50 

Brake    shoes 15.00  to  15.50 

Railroad    malleable    16.50  to  17.00 

Agricultural   malleable    16.00  to  16.50 


Possible  Scrap  From  Japan 

It  has  been  suggested,  says  the  Ironmonger,  of  Lon- 
don, that,  as  a  result  of  the  earthquake  in  Japan,  large 
quantities  of  scrap  metal  will  be  available  for  export 
from  that  country.  It  has  been  argued  that,  for  every 
ton  of  new  material  ordered  by  Japan,  there  must  be 
a  ton  of  scrap  metal  for  disposal  and  that,  even  if  this 
estimate  is  halved  to  allow  for  loss  in  collecting  and 
other  causes,  the  scrap  available  must  represent  an 
enormous  tonnage.  As  it  is  improbable  that  there  will 
be  much  demand  for  scrap  metal  in  Japan  for  some 
time  to  come,  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  the 
Japanese  will  look  for  markets  for  this  material  in 
Europe  and  the  United  States.  Hitherto,  however, 
China  has  been  the  principal  outlet  for  Japanese 
scrap,  and  it  is  possible,  although  not  probable,  that 
the  Chinese  market  will  be  able  to  absorb  the  quantities 
arising  from  the  earthquake.  A  considerable  propor- 
tion of  the  material  available  must  be  non-ferrous 
scrap,  as  it  is  reported  that  there  has  been  great 
destruction  of  electrical  installations.  The  possibilities 
that  the  British  and  American  scrap  markets  may  suf- 
fer a  reaction  due  to  supplies  of  scrap  from  Japan 
should,  therefore,  not  be  lost  sight  of. 


Trade-mark  protection  in  Europe  has  been  studied 
by  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  a  29-page 
pamphlet  has  been  issued  as  trade  information  bulletin 
No.  155,  obtainable  on  application  to  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington. 


The  New  Departure  Mfg.  Co.,  Bristol,  Conn.,  manu- 
facturer of  ball  bearings,  is  advancing  production  at 
its  new  works  at  Meriden,  Conn.,  recently  placed  in 
service.  Employment  is  now  being  given  to  close  to 
800  men,  and  this  will  be  increased  materially  during 
the  next  60  days. 
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Sustained  Contracting  for  Structural  Material 

— Low  Pig  Iron  Prices 

New  York,  Oct.  30. — Moi-e  interest  has  developed 
in  the  market  and  sellers  are  hopeful  that  considerable 
business  will  develop  soon  on  the  part  of  large  buyers 
who  have  been  awaiting  favorable  conditions  as  to 
price,  but  the  only  tonnage  of  consequence  placed  within 
the  past  week  was  2250  tons  sold  at  $21,  furnace,  by 
a  company  on  the  border  of  the  eastern  Pennsylvania 
district  to  the  American  Radiator  Co.  for  delivery  at 
Bayonne,  N.  J.  While  ?23  continues  to  be  quoted  in 
eastern  Pennsylvania  on  No.  2  plain,  $22  can  be  done 
and  the  market  seems  to  be  settling  to  a  lower  basis. 
The  report  of  the  American  Radiator  Co.  being  in  the 
market  for  from  25,000  to  50,000  tons  is  not  confirmed 
and  the  only  purchase  it  is  known  to  have  made  was 
for  the  tonnage  for  delivery  at  Bayonne.  While  $22 
continues  to  be  the  quotation  at  Buffalo  on  No.  2  plain 
or  No.  2X,  No.  IX  has  also  been  sold  at  that  price  and 
reports  of  $21  being  done  on  No.  2  plain  are  persistent. 
We  quote  delivered  in  the  New  York  district  as 
follows,  having  added  to  furnace  price  $2.27  freight 
from  eastern  Pennsylvania,  $4.91  from  Buffalo  and 
$5.44  from  Virginia  : 

East.  I'a.  No.  IX  tdy.,  sil.  2.75  to  3.25 $24.77 

East.  P.I.  No.  2X  fdy.,  sil.  2.25  to  2.75 24.27 

East.  Pa.  No.  2,  sil.  1.75  to  2.25 24.27 

Buffalo,   sil.   1.75  to   2.25 $27.41   to   26.91 

No.  2X  Virginia,  sil.  2.25  to  2.75 29.94 

No.  2  Virginia,  sil.  1.75  to  2.25 29.44 

Ferroalioys. — After  many  weeks  of  expectation 
British  producers  of  ferromanganese  reduced  their  price 
Oct.  24  to  $110,  seaboard,  from  $117.50.  This  has  not 
stimulated  business  and  the  market  is  exceedingly  quiet 
with  sales  and  inquiries  confined  to  carload  and  small 
lots,  covering  filling-in  requirements  for  certain  steel 
producers.  Active  competition  continues  to  be  experi- 
enced by  British  producers  with  domestic  makers  who 
appear  to  be  taking  most  of  the  little  business  offered. 
There  is  no  activity  in  the  spiegeleisen  market  nor  any 
change  in  prices  and  the  same  is  true  regarding  the  50 
per  cent  ferrosilicon  market. 

Cast-iron  Pipe. — Demand  continues  fair  and  prices 
unchanged.  Among  municipal  tenders  closed  this  week 
was  that  of  Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  for  343  tons  of  6,  8,  10, 
14  and  IG-in.  pressure  pipe  and  20,000  lb.  of  fittings, 
bids  opened  Nov.  1,  and  a  tender  for  350  tons  of  6-in. 
and  8-in.  pipe  from  Katonah,  N.  Y.,  bids  opened  Oct.  30. 
We  quote  per  net  ton,  f.o.b.  New  York,  in  carload  lots, 
as  follows:  6-in.  and  larger,  $63.60;  4-in.  and  5-in., 
$68.60;  3-in.,  $78.60,  with  $5  additional  for  Class  A 
and  gas  pipe.  Makers  of  soil  pipe  are  looking  forward 
to  a  continuance  of  present  activity  until  the  end  of  the 
year,  at  least,  as  jobbers  are  still  placing  orders  at  the 
low  discounts  prevailing  and  very  little  is  said  to  be 
going  into  stock.  We  quote  discounts  of  both  Southern 
and  Northern  makers,  f.o.b.  New  York,  in  carload  lots, 
as  follows:  6-in.,  35%  to  40%  per  cent  off  list;  heavy, 
45%  to  50%  per  cent  off  list. 

Warehouse  Business. — It  is  generally  expected  that 
total  business  for  October  will  prove  to  have  been 
greater  than  during  preceding  months.  Some  of  the 
larger  buyers  are  apparently  purchasing  from  hand- 
to-mouth  out  of  stock.  Despite  the  present  fairly  good 
demand,  weakness  is  still  reported  in  certain  products. 
Black  and  galvanized  sheets  continue  to  bring  as  low 
as  4.4oc.  and  5.45c.  per  lb.  base,  while  blue  annealed 
sheets.  No.  10  gage,  are  quoted  as  low  as  4.20c.  per  lb., 
with  sales  for  export  reported  at  4.10c.  per  lb.  in 
isolated  cases,  where  a  good-sized  tonnage  is  involved. 
Free  delivery  by  motor  truck  over  considerable  terri- 
tory continues  the  rule  with  most  warehouses.  The 
market  on  wrought  iron  and  steel  pipe  is  more  active 
than  for  several  weeks,  and  prices  are  fairly  firm. 
Brass  and  copper  products  are  down  %c.  to  Ic.  per  lb. 
We  quote  prices  on  page  1232. 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel. — Activity  continues  in 
structural  steel,  particularly  in  the  metropolitan  dis- 
trict, to  a  degree  that  sets  it  apart  from  other  steel 
products.  The  demand  for  other  steel  products  is  ex- 
tremely dull.     Plate  mills  are  greatly  in   need  of  ton- 


nage, but  there  has  been  no  improvement  in  the  volume 
of  orders.  Prices  on  plates  continue  weak,  and  Eastern 
mills,  almost  without  exception,  will  meet  the  2.40c. 
quotation  which  until  recently  has  been  made  princi- 
pally by  two  of  the  smaller  producers.  The  Turner 
Construction  Co.  will  buy  1000  tons  of  concrete  rein- 
forcing bars  for  the  superstructure  of  the  new  Western 
Electric  Co.  plant  at  Kearny,  N.  J.  Stange  &  Walsh, 
Cleveland,  were  low  bidders  on  the  Baldwin  Reservoir, 
that  city,  which  will  require  2000  tons  of  concrete  bars. 
We  quote  for  mill  shipments.  New  Tork  delivery, 
as  follows :  Soft  steel  bars,  2.74c. ;  plates  and  struc- 
tural shapes,  2.74c.  to  2.S4a  ;  bar  iron,  2.74c. 
Coke. — Prices  are  practically  unchanged,  with  a 
slight  tendency  toward  greater  firmness.  Standard 
foundry  coke  is  quotable  at  from  $5.25  to  $6.25  per  ton, 
depending  upon  brand  and  standard  furnace  at  $4  to 
$4.25  per  ton,  with  medium  sulphur  slightly  firmer  at 
about  $3.75  per  ton.  By-product  coke  has  been  reduced 
50c.  per  ton,  and  producers  are  contracting  on  an  open 
price  basis  for  first  half  of  1924  delivery.  By-product 
coke  is  now  $10.91,  Newark  and  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Old  Material. — The  downward  movement  of  prices 
continues  unchecked.  No.  1  heavy  melting  steel  has 
declined  to  $14.50  per  ton,  delivered,  eastern  Pennsyl- 
vania, with  railroad  grade  at  $14.75  on  old  orders. 
Heavy  melting  steel  is  going  forward  to  Conshohocken, 
Pottsville  and  Bethlehem.  Shipments  of  borings  and 
turnings  are  still  being  made  to  Coatesville  at  $11.50 
per  ton  delivered.  For  delivery  to  a  Harrisburg  con- 
sumer $16  per  ton  is  being  paid  on  stove  plate  and  some 
shipments  are  being  made  at  $15.25  to  $15.50  to  New 
Jersey  consumers.  The  greatest  activity  today  is  in 
heavy  melting  steel,  but  practically  all  shipments  are 
completing  old  contracts.  Some  dealers  are  showing 
an  inclination  to  stock  up  at  present  prices,  while  others 
are  awaiting  a  further  decline. 

Buying   prices   per  gross   ton   New   Tork  follow: 

Heavy  melting  steel,  yard $10.50  to  $11.00 

Steel     rails,     short     lengths,     or 

equivalent    11.50  to    12.00 

Rails    for    rolling 15.00  to    16.00 

Relaying  rails,   nominal 25.00  to    26.00 

Steel   car   axles 15.00  to    IC.OO 

Iron    car    axles 22.50  to    23.00 

No.    1   railroad  wrought 14.00  to    14.50 

Wrought    iron    track 13.50  to    14.00 

Forge  fire    8.00  to      S.50 

No.    1  yard  wrought,  long 13.00  to    13.50 

Cast   borings    (clean) 7.50  to      8.00 

Machine-shop  turnings    7.00  to      7.50 

Mixed   borings  and   turnings 7.00  to       7.50 

Iron  and  steel  pipe   (1  in.  diam., 

not  under   2  ft.  long) 9.75  to    10.25 

Stove   plate    12.25  to    12.75 

Locomotive   grate  bars 12.00  to    12.50 

Malleable   cast    (railroad) 16.00  to    17.00 

Cast-iron  car  wheels 15.50  to    16.00 

Prices  which  dealers  in  New  York  and  Brooklyn 
are  quoting  to  local  foundries  per  gross  ton  follow: 

No.   1  machinery  cast $19.00  to  $19.50 

No.  1  heavy  cast  (columns,  build- 
ing materials,  etc.),  cupola  size  18.00  to    18.50 
No.  1  heavy  cast,  not  cupola  size  14.50  tO'   15.00 
No.  2  cast  (radiators,  cast  boilers, 

etc.)    16.00  to    16.50 


Birmingham 


Low  Pig  Iron  Prices  and  Small  Shipments — 

Some  Shipments  to  Japan 

Birmingham,  Ala.,  Oct.  30. — Developments  in  the 
pig  iron  market  in  the  Birmingham  district  during  the 
past  week  did  not  bring  about  much  activity,  if  any 
can  be  claimed.  Local  melters  can  get  iron  at  from 
$1  to  $2  per  ton  lower  than  previously,  and  in  some 
instances  more  than  this,  while  iron  being  shipped  into 
the  Middle  West  in  competition  with  the  Northern  fur- 
naces is  being  sold  on  a  $20  per  ton  base,  and  reports 
will  not  cease  that  still  lower  has  been  done.  The 
aggregate  business  of  the  past  week  was  not  up  to 
the  production.  However,  there  has  been  but  little 
talk  of  further  curtailment  of  the  production  and  the 
prospects  are  that  the  demand  may  justify  the  con- 
tinuation of  present  conditions.  The  Gulf  States  Steel 
Co.  has  lighted  its  single  blast  furnace  at  Alabama 
City,  near  Gadsden,  after  thoroughly  repairing  the 
plant,  and  will  during  this  week  be  making  basic  iron 
again.  The  same  eompany  will  put  in  operation  three 
of  the  open-hearth  furnaces.     Pig  iron  melting  plants 
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in  tlu'  UirmiiiKhiim  .listricl  arc  still  sticking  to  the  plan 
of  buyinjc  from  hand-to-mouth,  despite  the  lowering  of 
prices.  A  few  sales  have  been  made  for  delivery  into 
next  year. 

Wo   quoto   per  pross   ton   t.o.b.   Birmingham  dis- 
trict furnace  as  follows: 

Foundry,   silicon   1.75   to  2.25 $20.00  to  $21.00 

Basic    20.00  to    21.00 

Charcoal,  warm  blast 33.00 

Cast  Iron  Pipe. — Lettings  the  past  week  were  few, 
but  the  plants  are  operating  to  capacity  and  will  have 
warrant  for  this  condition  for  an  indefinite  period. 
No  change  is  reported  in  quotations. 

Finished  Material. — Some  small  lot  business  from 
the  Japanese  orders  reached  the  Birmingham  district 
recently,  and  there  has  been  a  little  rush  to  meet  ships 
leaving  Mobile  and  Now  Orleans.  Wire  and  nails,  in 
particular,  have  been  shipped  from  here.  Expectations 
are  for  a  larger  amount  of  business  from  this  source. 
Steel  production  during  the  past  week  has  decreased 
because  of  mechanical  mishaps.  More  business  placed 
with  the  steel  making,  fabricating  and  finishing  mills 
of  the  Birmingham  district  in  October  than  the  previous 
month  and  prospects  now  reported  as  favorable  for  the 
remainder  of  the  year.  Steel  bars  are  quoted  at  2.60c. 
in  Birmingham. 

Coke. — No  improvement  has  taken  place  recently  in 
the  coke  market  in  the  South,  quotations  having  $7.50 
per  ton  as  maximum  for  foundry  coke,  with  furnace 
coke  down  to  $6.  Production  is  being  maintained, 
though  old  contracts  are  on  the  wane. 

Old  Material. — Absolutely  no  change  is  reported  in 
the  old  material  market,  and  quotations  are  weaker 
with  a  few  changes. 

TV'e  quote  per  gross  ton  f  .o.b.  Birmingham  district 
yards,  nominal  prices,  as  follows : 

Cast   iron   borings,    chemical $18,00  to  $19.00 

Heavy    melting   steel 14.00  to    15.00 

Railroad  wrought 15.00  to    16.00 

Steel  axles   19.00  to    20.00 

Iron    axles    23.00  to    24.00 

Old  steel  rails 16.00  to    17.00 

No.  1   cast 19.00  to    20.00 

Tram  car   wheels 18.00  to    19.00 

Car    wheels    17.00  to    18.00 

Stove    plate    16.00  to    17.00 

Machine  shop  turnings 8.00  to      9.00 

Cast  iron  borings 9.00  to    10.00 


Buffalo 


Pig    Iron    Very   Weak — Report    of   Radiator 

Inquiry  Is  Not  Confirmed 

Buffalo,  Oct.  30. —  Further  weakness  in  pig  iron 
prices  is  indicated,  but  not  fully  confirmed.  Several 
sales  have  been  made  at  slightly  less  than  $22,.  the 
lowest  figure  reached  up  to  last  week.  Total  inquiry 
shows  a  marked  falling  off  and  sales  are  less  than  7000 
tons.  The  entire  sales  activity  of  one  furnace  consisted 
of  a  carload  of  No.  IX  iron  at  $22.50.  There  is  a 
growing  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  Buffalo  producers 
to  meet  the  low  priced  standard  laid  out  by  one  of 
their  number.  Several  furnaces  are  now  quoting  ?22 
for  silicon  1.75  to  2.25.  It  is  generally  understood 
that  $22  is  below  cost  of  actual  production  and  that 
furnace  operation  would  be  materially  reduced  should 
any  further  weakness  develop.  The  reported  inquiry 
said  to  have  been  put  out  by  radiator  interests  for  25,- 
000  to  50,000  tons  is  not  confirmed.  Interest  exhibited 
by  radiator  people  is  usually  the  cue  to  smaller  buyers 
that  the  time  is  ripe  for  placing  new  business.  It  is 
reported  that  the  Tonawanda  furnace  of  the  American 
Radiator  Co.  will  be  blown  out  after  the  first  of  the 
year  to  permit  repairs.  Differentials  are  little  re- 
garded. 

We  quote  f.o.b.,  gross  ton,  Buffalo  as  follows : 
No.  1  foundry,  2.75  to  3.25  sil ...  $22.50  to  $23.50 
No.   2  foundry,  2.25  to  2.75  sil..  .    22.00  to    22.50 

No.  2  plain,  1.75  to  2.25   sil 21.75  to    22.00 

Basic    23.00 

Malleable    23.00 

Lake   Superior  charcoal 30.28 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel.— Bar  demand  is  extremely 
light,  and  while  prices  are  holding  firm  at  2.40c.,  it  does 
not  appear  that  this  strength  will  be  maintained  unless 
a  turnabout  occurs.  A  few  desirable  plate  tonnages 
have   come   out   and   these   have   been   closed   at  2.50c. 


.Shii't  doniaiul  is  not  as  brisk  as  it  was  earlier  in  the 
tall,  and  while  no  reduction  from  the  price  schedule  is 
announced,  desirable  tonnages  would  bring  further  con- 
cessions. Pressure  for  pipe  delivery  is  strong  and  now 
business  continues  at  the  same  rate. 

We   quote   warehouse   prices  Buffalo   as   follows: 
Structural    shapes,    3.65c. ;    plates,    3.65c. ;    soft   steel 
bar.s,    3.55c.;    hoops,    4.65c.;   bands,    4.35c.;   blue   an- 
nealed sheets.   No.   10  gage,   4.45c. ;   galvanized  steel 
sheets.    No.    28    gage,    6.35c. ;    black    sheets.    No.    28 
gage,  5.25c. ;  cold  rolled  round  shafting,  4.70c. 
Old  Material. — Several  sales  of  heavy  melting  steel 
at  $15  have  been  made,  but  the  total  volume  is  not  saffl- 
cient  to  make  a  market.    The  general  situation  remains 
dull  and  trading  is  extremely  light. 

We  quote  f.o.b.,  gross  ton,   Buffalo  as  follows : 

Heavy   melting  steel $16.00  to  $16.50 

Low  phos.,   0.04  and  under 21.00  to    22.00 

No.    1    railroad   wrought 14.00  to    15.00 

Car  wheels    16.50  to    17.00 

Machine  shop  turnings 8.50  to      9.50 

Cast  iron  borings 13.00  to    13.50 

No.   1   busheling 14.50  to    15.00 

Stove  plate   17.00  to    17.50 

Grate  bars    16.00  to    16.50 

Bundled  sheet  stampings 8.00  to      9.00 

No.   1   machinery  cast 19.50  to    20.50 

Hydraulic   compressed    14.50  to    15.50 

Railroad    malleable    18.50  to    19.00 


St.  Louis 


Pig  Iron  Week — Some  Southern  Sold  at  $19, 

Birmingham  Base 

St.  Louis,  Oct.  30. — The  market  for  pig  iron  con- 
tinues extremely  dull.  Buying  during  the  last  week  was 
almost  nothing,  and  the  only  inquiry  of  consequence 
before  the  trade  is  for  1000  tons  of  foundry  iron. 
Market  quotations  are  merely  nominal,  and  each  trans- 
action is  a  matter  of  bargaining.  While  Southern  iron 
is  quoted  nominally  at  $20  to  $21,  Birmingham,  sales 
have  been  made  at  $19.  Better  than  $25,  Chicago,  for 
Northern  iron  can  be  done,  it  is  said,  on  offers  of  good- 
size  tonnages. 

We  quote  delivered  consumers'  yards,  St.  Louis, 
as  follows,  having  added  to  furnace  prices  $2.16 
freight  from  Chicago,  $3.28  from  Birmingham  (rail 
and  water).  $5.17  from  Birmingham,  all  rail,  and  81 
cents  average   switching  charge   from  Granite  City: 

Northern  fdy.,  sil.   1.75  to   2.25 $27.16 

Northern  malleable,  sil.   1.75  to  2.25 27.16 

Basic     27.16 

Southern  fdy.,  sil.  1.75  to  2.25  (rail). $24. 17  to  25.17 
Finished  Iron  and  Steel. — The  Missouri  Pacific  Rail- 
way bought  3500  kegs  of  track  spikes  and  2000  kegs 
of  track  bolts  for  use  in  connection  with  their  recent 
rail  orders.  The  only  other  railroad  purchase  was  of 
160  car  wheels  by  the  same  road.  No  other  railroad 
inquiries  are  pending.  Warehouse  business  continues 
dull. 

Old  Material. — Lack  of  demand  by  consumers  and 
additional  heavy  offering  of  lists  by  railroads  have 
caused  further  weakness  in  the  market  for  old  material, 
and  prices  on  some  items  are  lower  than  last  week. 
Railroad  lists  include:  Illinois  Central,  12,000  tons; 
Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe,  3000  tons;  Chicago,  Mil- 
waukee &  St.  Paul,  1500  tons;  Chicago,  Burlington  & 
Quincy,  4000  tons;  Great  Northern,  2000  tons;  Penn- 
sylvania, Central  Region,  14,000  tons;  Southwestern, 
7500  tons,  and  Northwestern  region,  3000  tons. 
Per  Gross  Ton 

Iron   rails    $15.00  to  $15.50 

Rails  for  rolling 13.50  to    14.00 

Steel  rails.  less  than  3  ft 15.50  to    16.00 

Relaying  rails,  60  lb.  and  under.  .    25.00  to    26.00 
Relaying  rails,  70  lb.  and  over...    32.50  to    33.50 

Cast  iron  car  wheels 17.00  to    17.50 

Heavy    melting  steel 12.00  to    12.25 

Heavy    shoveling    steel 11.75  to    12.00 

Frogs,    switches   and   guards   cut 

apart    13.00  to    13.50 

Per  Net   Ton 
Heavy  axles  and  tire  turnings...    11.00  to    11.50 

Stsel  angle  bars IJOO  to    12.25 

Steel  car  axles 1  r.nn  to    15.50 

Iron    car    axles -I'.'.O  to    23.00 

Wrought  iron  bars  and    ti  :uis.iiiis   17,00  to    17.50 

No.    1   railroad   wrought 12.50  to    13.00 

No.    2   railroad  wrought 11.50  to    12,00 

Railroad  springs    14.00  to    14.50 

Cast  iron  borings 9.00  to      9.50 

No.   1  busheling 12.25  to    12.75 

No.    1    railroad  cast 17.00  to    17.50 

No.   1  machinery  cast 17,00  to    17.50 

Railroad   malleable    14.50  to    15.00 

Machine  shop  turnings 9.00  to      9.50 

Champion   bundled   sheets 7.00  to      7.50 
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Cincinnati 

Southern   Pig   Iron   Prices   Decline — Silvery 
Quotations  Marked  Down 

Cincinnati,  Oct.  30. — Prices  continue  to  sag  on  the 
pig  iron  business  being  placed.  The  Southern  market  is 
at  least  50c.  a  ton  lower  and  southern  Ohio  iron  has 
dropped  a  similar  amount.  Silvery  prices  have  been  re- 
duced $2  per  ton  by  Jackson  County  makers.  There  is 
little  inquiry  current,  and  sales  generally  run  to  carload 
lots  for  immediate  shipment,  but  a  number  of  round 
tonnage  lots  have  been  placed.  A  Tennessee  melter 
bought  1000  tons  of  malleable  for  first  quarter  shipment 
and  a  Hamilton  melter  500  tons  for  prompt.  A  radia- 
tor company  bought  600  tons  for  a  Northern  plant  and 
400  tons  for  a  Southern  plant.  An  Indiana  melter 
bought  200  tons  of  charcoal  iron  at  $26,  furnace.  On  an 
inquiry  for  1000  tons  from  Detroit,  Southern  furnaces 
quoted  $19.50,  Birmingham,  but  the  probabilities  are 
that  Northern  iron  will  be  bought.  A  500-ton  inquiry 
from  a  radiator  company  is  pending. 

Based  on  freight  rates  of  $4.05  from  Birmingham 
and  $2.27  from  fronton,  we  quote  f.o.b.   Cincinnati : 

Southern  coke,  sil.  1.75  to  2.25    (base) J23.55 

Southern  col^e,  sil.  2,25  to  2.75   (No.  2  soft)    24.05 

Ohio  silvery,  S  per  cent 34.77 

Southern  Ohio  coke,  sil.  1.75  to  2.25  (No.  2)   25.27 

Basic   Northern    25.27 

Malleable 25.27 

Finished  Materials. — The  week  has  been  a  dull  one 
in  the  steel  market,  orders  generally  being  for  one  and 
two-car  loads.  There  has  been  little  buying  of  plates, 
and  bars  also  have  been  quiet,  although  we  note  one  or 
two  sales  of  forging  quality  bars  at  the  full  price  of 
2.65c.  Wire  products  are  moving  slowly,  and  prices 
generally  are  being  maintained,  although  it  is  reported 
that  some  mills  have  been  offering  special  concessions 
to  large  buyers.  A  slight  improvement  is  noted  in  the 
demand  for  hoops  and  bands,  and  prices  are  fairly 
firm.  Track  materials  have  been  in  light  demand,  but 
some  of  the  smaller  roads  in  the  mining  districts  of 
Kentucky,  West  Virginia  and  Tennessee  have  been 
placing  some  orders.  The  Big  Four  is  reported  to  be 
about  to  take  bids  on  its  1924  requirements.  Special- 
ties, such  as  steel  castings,  car  wheels  and  car  axles, 
have  been  in  fair  demand. 

Sheets  and  Tin  Plate. — Tin  plate  has  been  in  good 
demand  the  past  week,  and  sales  are  reported  of  ap- 
proximately 40,000  base  boxes.  Much  of  this  will  be 
stock  plate.  Blue  annealed  sheets  are  also  in  fair  de- 
mand and  the  price  is  firmly  held.  Little  activity  is 
noted  in  black  or  galvanized  sheets,  and  prices  are  being 
shaded  from  $2  to  $3  per  ton. 

Warehouse  Business. — Jobbers  report  a  slowing  up 
in  orders,  particularly  for  bars,  shapes  and  plates. 
Wire  products  are  also  moving  slowly.  Blue  annealed 
sheets  have  been  in  fair  demand,  but  black  and  gal- 
vanized are  quieter.  Prices  of  sheets  have  been  reduced 
sharply  to  meet  competition  from  Cleveland  and  Chi- 
cago.    Other  products,  however,  are  unchanged. 

Cincinnati  jobbers  quote:  Iron  and  steel  bars. 
3.50c.;  reinforcing  bars,  3.60c.;  hoops,  4.55c.;  bands, 
4.25c. ;  shapes,  3.60c. ;  plates,  3.60c. ;  cold-rolled 
rounds,  4.50c. ;  cold  rolled  flats,  squares  and  hexa- 
gons, 5c. ;  No.  10  blue  annealed  sheets,  4.10c. ;  No.  28 
black  sheets,  4.80c. ;  No.  28  galvanized  sheets.  5.85c. ; 
No.  9  annealed  wire,  $3:60c.  per  100  lbs. ;  common 
wire  nails,  $3.60  per  keg  base ;  cement  coated  nails, 
$3.30  per  keg. 

Structural  Activity. — The  U.  S.  Engineers'  Office, 
Louisville,  Ky.,  will  open  bids  Nov.  23  on  20  steel 
barges,  estimated  to  require  about  2500  tons  of  plates 
and  shapes.  This  is  the  only  inquiry  to  come  out.  The 
Louisville  &  Nashville  Railroad  took  bids  on  1250  tons 
of  bridge  work  last  week,  the  Louisville  Bridge  &  Iron 
Co.  being  awarded  150  tons,  the  American  Bridge  Co. 
300  tons,  and  the  Virginia  Bridge  Co.  800  tons.  Mc- 
Clintic-Marshall  Co.  and  the  American  Bridge  Co.  are 
low  bidders  on  800  tons  of  plate  girder  work  for  the 
Big  Four. 

Reinforcing  Bars. — Kentucky  highway  work  will  re- 
quire about  200  tons,  on  which  inquiries  have  appeared. 
A  school  at  Cincinnati  will  require  an  equal  tonnage, 
bids  closing  Nov.  12.  Miscellaneous  work  makes  up  a 
fair  total  tonnage  of  reinforcing  bars  on  inquiry,  but 
irojocts  usually  run  less  than  100  tons.    Prices  of  bars 


are  unchanged,  the  range  being  from  2.25c.  for  rerolled 
bars  to  2.40c.  for  bars  rolled  from  new  billets. 

Coke. — Only  fair  activity  is  noted  in  coke,  the  de- 
mand being  mostly  for  foundry  grade.  Prices  rule 
about  the  same  as  last  week.  Connellsville  furnace 
coke  is  quoted  at  $3.75  and  foundry  at  $5.  New  River 
is  quoted  at  $10  to  $11  and  Wise  County  furnace  at 
$5.25  to  $5.75,  with  foundry  at  $6  to  $7.  By-product 
foundry  is  steady  at  $9,  Connellsville  basis. 

Old  Material. — Japanese  inquiries  for  scrap  mate- 
rials have  created  some  interest,  but  local  business  is 
light.  A  steel  mill  bought  a  small  tonnage  of  turnings 
at  around  $9.50,  delivered.  Some  grades  are  from  50c. 
to  $1  lower.  Railroad  lists  closing  this  week  are  esti- 
mated to  contain  150,000  tons.  The  high  bid  on  the 
battleships  Constitution  and  United  States  was  $114,000. 
We  quote  dealers'  buying  prices,  f.o.b.  cars  Cin- 
cinnati : 

Per  Gross  Ton 

Bundled   sheets    $9.50  to  $in.Ou 

Iron  rails    13.00  to    13.50 

Relaying  rails,  50  lb.  and  up 27.00  to    27.50 

Rails  for  rolling    13.00  to    13.50 

Heavy   melting   steel 12.00  to    12.5U  ' 

Steel   rails  for  melting 12.50  to    13.00 

Car    wheels    12.50  to    13.00 

Per  Net  Ton 

No.  1  railroad  wrought 11.00  to    11.50 

Cast   borings    7.50  to      8.00 

Steel  turnings   7.00  to      7.50 

Railroad  cast 13.50  to    14.00 

No.   1  machinery  cast    16.50  to    17.00 

Burnt  scrap   10.50  to    11.00 

Iron    axles    20.50  to    21.00 

Locomotive  tires    (smooth  inside)   12.50  to    13.00 
Pipes    and    flues 6.50  to      8.00 


Boston 


Buffalo  Furnaces  Continue  to  Take  Most  Pig 

Iron  Business — Coke  Price  Reduced 

Boston,  Oct.  30.— Buffalo  furnaces  continue  to  take 
most  of  the  available  pig  iron  business  in  New  England, 
but  are  meeting  stiff  competition  from  one  eastern 
Pennsylvania  furnace,  heretofore  inactive,  which  has 
booked  several  hundred  tons  at  prices  equal  to  or  under 
the  Buffalo  furnace  base  equivalent.  A  Providence, 
R.  I.,  foundry  bought  500  tons  No.  IX  Buffalo  at  about 
$27,  delivered,  and  400  tons  No.  2X  eastern  Pennsyl- 
vania at  approximately  the  same  figure.  Other  in- 
visible Buffalo  iron  business  was  closed,  involving  large 
tonnages,  presumably  on  a  $22  furnace  base,  with  dif- 
ferentials disregarded.  Virginia  and  Alabama  iron 
figure  in  sales,  but  only  in  small  lots  for  mixture  pur- 
poses. No  large  inquiries  are  In  the  open  market,  but 
at  least  one  heater  maker  will  have  to  buy  shortly,  not 
having  sufficient  iron  to  carry  him  through  the  rest  of 
the  year.  Generally  speaking,  foundries  are  fairly 
well  covered  for  the  remainder  of  1923,  and  are  less 
active  than  heretofore.  A  majority  of  them  are  taking 
60  days  to  pay  their  pig  iron  bills,  a  few  are  discount- 
ing within  10  days,  and  a  few  prepaying  on  iron  in 
transit. 

We  quote  delivered  prices  on  the  basis  of  the 
latest  reported  sales  as  follows,  having  added  $3.65 
freight  from  eastern  Pennsylvania,  $4.91  from  Buf- 
falo.  $5.92   from  Virginia,   and   $9.60  from  Alabama: 

East.  Penn.,  sil.  2.25  to  2.75 $26.65  to  $28.15 

East.  Penn.,  sil.  1.75  to  2.25 26.65  to    27.65 

BufEalo.  sil.   2.25  to  2.75 26.91  to    27.91 

Buffalo,  sil.  1.75  to  2.25 26.91  to    27.41 

Virginia,  sil.   2.25  to  2.75 30.42  to    31.42 

Virginia,  sil.   1.75  to  2.25 29.92  to    30.42 

Alabama,  s:l.  2.25  to  2.75 '30.60  10    31.10 

Alabama,  sil.  1.75  to  2.25 •29,60  to    30. e« 

•Nominal. 

Finished  Material. — Structural  steel  generally  is 
quoted  at  2.50c.,  Pittsburgh  base,  but  a  few  independent 
mills  for  a  month  or  more  have  freely  accepted  business 
at  2.40c.  Important  fabricating  tonnage  prospects  for  the 
remainder  of  1923  are  few  and  far  between.  Two  local 
building  jobs  and  a  Springfield,  Mass.,  bridge  job  in- 
volving large  tonnages,  together  with  smaller  tonnages, 
will  probably  be  let  early  in  1924.  The  market  for  bars 
is  quiet  on  a  basis  of  2.40c.,  Pittsburgh.  Manufactur- 
ers and  jobbers  generally  are  well  covered  for  the  re- 
mainder of  1923. 

Coke.— Both  the  New  England  Coal  &  Coke  Co.  and 
the  Providence  Gas  Co.  have  opened  their  books  for  first 
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half  of  1924  by-product  foundry  coke  contracts.  Such 
contracts  are  being  taken  on  a  basis  of  "price  ruling 
date  of  shipment,"  a  policy  followed  by  both  companies 
during  the  present  year.  A  large  percentage  of  the 
New  England  foundries  have  covered  themselves  on 
these  contracts.  Both  companies  also  have  reduced 
their  price  on  current  shipments  against  last  half  1923 
contracts  $1  a  ton  to  $12.50  delivered  in  New  England. 
That  price  figures  back  to  $9.95  on  cars,  Connellsville 
district,  whereas  good  foundry  Connellsville  cokes  are 
offered  at  $10.55  to  $12.30,  delivered. 

Old  Material. — The  outstanding  feature  of  the  old 
material  market  the  past  week  was  the  sale  of  scrap 
by  the  Government,  on  one  day  at  the  old  Squantum 
plant  of  the  Fore  River  Works,  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding 
Corporation,  Ltd.,  and  on  another  day  at  the  Charles- 
town  Navy  Yard,  Boston.  Prices  paid  by  dealers  in 
numerous  instances  were  high  and  out  of  line  with 
those  (juoted  in  the  regular  market.  For  instance,  one 
dealer  paid  $750  for  1500  to  2000  tons  of  sweepings, 
quantity  not  guaranteed,  most  of  the  material  being 
under  ground.  Rails,  mostly  short  lengths,  of  varying 
weights,  sold  at  $1.05  per  100  lb.,  while  77%c.  per  100 
lb.  was  paid  for  soft  steel  chain  studs.  In  the  regular 
market  machinery  cast  has  been  moderately  active 
at  $22.50  to  $22.75,  delivered  New  England,  for  No.  1. 
Textile  machine,  in  short  supply,  sold  at  differentials 
running  as  high  as  75c.  a  ton  over  No.  1  machinery. 
Business  has  slowed  down  the  past  day  or  two,  indi- 
cating foundries  are  well  stocked.  Small  tonnages  of 
heavy  melting  steel  sold  at  $10  and  $10.25,  shipping 
point,  and  occasionally  at  $10.50.  Prices  are  too  low 
to  make  it  profitable  for  dealers  to  ship  outside  New 
England.  Chemical  borings  are  a  little  more  active  at 
$10,  shipping  point,  with  offerings  steadily  increasing. 
One  dealer  paid  $7  a  ton,  shipping  point,  for  mixed 
borings  and  turnings  since  last  reports,  about  50c. 
above  average  market  price. 

The   following  prices   are   for    gross    ton    lots   de- 
livered consuming  points: 

No.   1   machinery  cast J22.00  to  $23.00 

No.   2  machinery  cast 20.00  to    21.00 

Stove  plate    16.00  to    16.50 

Railroad  malleable 20.00  to    21.00 

Street  car  wheels 20.00  to    21.00 

The    following   prices   are   offered    per   gross   ton 
lots  f.o.b.   Boston  rate  shipping  points : 

No.   1  heavy  melting  steel $10.00  to  $10.50 

No.    1   railroad   wrought 12,00  to    12.50 

Wrought  pipe  (1-in.  in  diam.,  over 

2  ft.   long) 10.50  to    11.00 

Machine    shop    tui-nings 6.50  to      7.00 

Cast  iron  borings,  rolling  mill...      6.50  to       7.00 

Cast   iron  borings,    chemical 9.50  to    10.00 

Blast  furnace  borings  and  turnings     6.00  to      6.50 
Forged  scrap  and  bundled  skeleton      6.50  to      7.00 

Shafting    15.00  to    15.50 

Street  car  axles 18.00  to    18.50 

Rails  for  rerolling 12.00  to    12.50 


Cleveland 


Ore   Movement    Will    Be    About    57,000,000 
Tons — Pig  Iron   Dull  and  Weak 

Cleveland,  Oct.  30. — ^Iron  ore  shipments  for  Octo- 
ber will  be  about  8,000,000  tons,  or  1,000,000  tons 
greater  than  estimated  early  in  the  month  and  making 
the  movement  up  to  Nov.  1  approximately  54,000,000 
tons.  Present  indications  point  to  a  movement  of  at 
least  57,000,000  tons  for  the  season  as  compared  with 
early  in  season  estimates  of  a  movement  of  55,000,000 
to  56,000,000  tons. 

Pig  Iron. — There  was  little  activity  in  the  market 
during  the  week  and  sales  were  confined  almost  wholly 
to  orders  for  November  and  December  shipment.  The 
market  still  lacks  firmness  and  consumers  are  not  in- 
clined to  purcha.se  iron  beyond  their  early  needs.  Many 
of  the  sales  during  the  week  ranged  from  carlots  to 
100  tons.  Locally  prices  are  unchanged  at  $24  at  fur- 
nace for  foundry  iron  for  Cleveland  delivery  and  around 
$23  for  outside  shipment.  In  the  Mahoning  Valley, 
quotations  range  from  $22.50  to  $23,  small  lot  sales 
being  made  at  the  latter  price.  Buffalo  foundry  iron  is 
commonly  quoted  at  $22.  In  the  southern  Ohio  dis- 
trict, a  300-ton  lot  sale  was  made  at  $23.50.  We  note 
the  sale  of  1000  tons  of  foundry  and  malleable  iron  to 


a  northern  Ohio  consumer  for  early  shipment.  One 
producer  has  several  inquiries  pending  for  lots  aggre- 
gating 4000  tons.  Although  a  report  has  been  circu- 
lated that  the  American  Radiator  Co.  has  an  inquiry 
out  for  round  tonnage,  the  only  inquiry  that  has 
reached  Cleveland  producers  from  that  company  is 
for  650  tons  for  its  Springfield  plant.  Small  lot  sales 
of  Southern  foundry  iron  are  reported  at  $20.50,  Bir- 
mingham, but  $20  is  the  price  for  fair  sized  lot.  Prices 
on  Ohio  silvery  iron  have  been  reduced  $2  a  ton  to 
$32.50  for  8  per  cent,  this  being  the  first  change  in  the 
silvery  schedule  for  some  time.  Sales  for  October  by 
leading  producers  in  this  territory  were  about  equal  to 
those  in  September  and  two  leading  interests  report 
that  their  shipments  in  the  present  month  have  about 
l-qualled  their  production.  The  Otis  Steel  Co.  will  blow 
out  one  of  its  Cleveland  furnaces  this  week.  Another 
lake  furnace  is  scheduled  to  go  out  shortly. 

A  Cleveland  producer  has  sold  2500  tons  of  ba.'sic 
iron  on  the  basis  of  $22.50  Valley  furnace.  There  are 
reports  that  foundry  iron  is  being  offered  at  $22  and 
possibly  lower  in  the  Valley  district. 

Quotations  below,  except  on  basic  and  low  phos- 
phorus iron,  are  delivered  Cleveland,  and  for  local 
iron  include  a  50c.  switching  charge.  Ohio  silvery 
and  Southern  iron  prices  are  based  on  a  $3.02  freight 
rate   from   Jackson  and   $6   rate  from   Birmingham: 

Ba.«ic,   Valley   furnace $22.50 

Northern   No.    2  fdy.,    sil.    1.75    to  • 

2.25     24.5« 

.'Jonfliern   fdv..    sil.    1.7--.    to    ■2-2'...    2r,.50  to    26.00 

Malleable    24. 5» 

Ohio    silvery,    S    per    c.nt 35.52 

Standard    low  phos..    Valley    fur- 
nace      30.0« 

Alloy  Steel. — Buying  by  the  automobile  industry  has 
increased,  some  good  orders  having  come  from  several 
leading  Detroit  car  builders  and  mills  have  much  better 
order  books  than  a  month  ago.  Prices  appear  firm  at 
the  recent  reductions. 

Reinforcing  Bars. —  The  Bourne-Fuller  Co.  has 
taken  500  tons  for  a  warehouse  for  the  Hamett-Jewett 
Co.,  Toledo.  An  inquiry  has  come  out  for  an  unnamed 
tonnage  for  the  Third  National  Bank  Building,  Dayton, 
Ohio.  Rail  steel  bars  are  weaker  with  a  2.15c.  to  2.20c. 
price  as  the  common  quotation. 

Sheets. — The  demand  for  automobile  body  sheets  has 
improved  and  mills  making  these  sheets  are  comfort- 
ably filled  for  the  next  few  weeks,  but  car  builders  are 
buying  only  for  early  requirements.  Several  Valley 
district  mills  are  more  comfortably  fixed  than  a  few- 
weeks  ago  because  of  Japanese  orders.  Most  of  the 
black  sheet  business  is  being  taken  at  3.75c.  and  mills 
that  will  not  meet  this  price  have  been  compelled  to 
further  curtail  operations.  Blue  annealed  sheets  are 
firm  and  very  little  shading  is  reported  on  galvanized 
sheets. 

Semi-finished  SteeL— A  Cleveland  mill  has  taken  an 
additional  2000-ton  lot  of  sheet  bars  for  making  sheets 
for  Japan  at  the  regular  $42.50  price,  this  being  the 
only  activity  reported.  Quotations  on  billets  and  slabs 
range  from  $40  to  $42.50. 

Finished  Material.— A  few  of  the  mills  report  some 
improvement  in  prospective  business,  but  the  market  as 
a  whole  continues  quiet.  A  leading  producer  reports  an 
increase  in  size  of  orders,  although  the  number  of  or- 
ders shows  no  gain.  The  aggregate  tonnage  booked  in 
this  ten-itory  by  this  producer  increased  approximately 
50  per  cent  in  October  over  September.  The  Nickel 
Plate  System  has  sent  out  an  inquiry  for  27,000  to 
28,000  tons  of  rails  and  is  expected  to  come  in  the 
market  shortly  for  track  accessories  to  go  with  these 
rails.  This  inquiry  covers  the  rail  requirements  of 
Nickel  Plate,  Clover  Leaf  and  Lake  Erie  &  Western 
lines  for  1924.  New  inquiries  from  manufacturing 
companies  are  mostly  for  early  requirements  to  re- 
plenish reduced  stocks,  but  one  Ohio  consumer  has 
virtually  closed  for  1000  tons  of  steel  bars  for  first 
quarter  delivery  at  the  regular  2.40c.  price.  However, 
buyers  generally  are  still  looking  for  lower  prices  and 
are  deferring  purchases  as  much  as  possible.  Prices 
on  steel  bars  and  structural  material  are  firm.  Efforts 
to  break  regular  prices  seem  to  be  centered  at  present 
largely  on  plates.  To  meet  competition  in  the  Chicago 
territory,  an  Ohio  mill  has  shaded  plates  to  2.40c. 
Eastern  mills  have  been  holding  to  2.50c.  for  plate.s  f  i- 
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shipment  to  this  territory,  but  one  mill  has  shaded  this 
price  to  2.40c.,  which  figures  back  to  higher  than  the 
regular  Pittsburgh  base  owino:  to  the  higher  freight 
rate.  There  are  rumors  that  the  Pittsburgh  base  price 
is  being  shaded  for  this  territory,  but  these  have  not 
been  substantiated.  Ohio  shops  are  figuring  on  work  in 
Denver  requiring  1000  tons  of  plates.  Steel  bar  orders 
include  one  from  a  Canton,  Ohio,  consumer  for  about 
1200  tons  for  railroad  specialty  work.  Irregularity 
continues  in  hot-rolled  strip  steel  prices  with  quotations 
as  low  as  2.7.5c.  for  wide  material,  although  some  mills 
are  not  going  below  3c.  Light  hoops  have  sold  at  the 
re.gular  3.15c.  hoop  price.  The  Stenge-Walsh  Construc- 
tion Co.  was  low  bidder  for  an  administration  building, 
filtering  houses  and  other  work  in  connection  with  the 
Baldwin  Reservoir,  Cleveland.  This  work  will  requirj 
600  tons  of  structural  material,  2000  tons  of  reinforcing 
bars  and  1360  tons  of  cast  iron  pipes  and  fittings. 

Jobbers  quote  steel  bars,  3.36c.;  plates  and  struc- 
tural shapes,  3.46c. ;  No.  9  galvanized  wire,  3.70c. ; 
No.  9  annealed  wire,  3.25c.;  No.  28  black  sheets, 
4  40c.  to  4.6ric.  :  No.  2S  galvanized  sheets,  5.50c.  to 
5.80c. ;  No.  10  blue  annealed  sheets.  3.60c.  to  4.06c. ; 
cold  rolled  rounds,  3.90c. ;  flats,  squares  and  hexa- 
gons, 4.40c.;  hoops  and  bands.  1  in.  and  wider  and 
20  gage  or  heavier,  4.16c. ;  narrower  than  1  in.  or 
lighter  than  No.  20  gage,   4.60c. 

Bolts,  Nuts  and  Rivets. — The  demand  for  bolts, 
nuts  and  rivets  has  declined.  There  is  little  new  buy- 
ing and  specifications  are  mostly  for  small  lots  for 
early  requirements.  Rivet  prices  appear  to  have  set- 
tled down  from  2.75c.  to  2.85c.  except  for  small  mis- 
cellaneous lots,  for  which  some  makers  are  still  get- 
ting up  to  3c. 

Coke. — The  foundry  coke  market  is  very  dull  and 
the  supply  is  in  excess  of  the  demand.  Some  pro- 
ducers who  have  been  comfortably  filled  with  orders 
are  getting  to  the  point  where  they  need  business  and 
one  producer  who  has  been  holding  to  $7.25  for  high 
grade  foundry  coke  has  reduced  its  price  to  $6.50. 
Other  standard  Connellsville  brands  are  quoted  at  $5. 
Old  Material. — Prices  have  declined  on  several 
gi-ades  and  the  market  is  still  weak.  Heavy  melting 
steel  is  being  offered  at  $15  delivered,  Cleveland,  and  a 
small  tonnage  has  been  sold  at  that  price.  However, 
dealers  have  paid  $14.75  to  $15  local  yard  for  that  grade 
to  fill  old  contracts  with  Cleveland  mills.  Heavy  melt- 
ing steel  is  being  offered  freely  in  the  Valley  district 
at  $16  delivered  and  some  small  lot  sales  are  reported 
at  that  price.  Borings  and  turnings  are  a  drug  on  the 
market  and  have  declined  50c.  or  more  a  ton.  There 
is  no  local  demand  for  bushelings  and  flashings,  which 
have  been  marked  down  about  $1.50. 

We  quote  dealers'  prices  f.o.b.  Cleveland  per 
gross  ton : 

Heavy   meltin?   steel $14.50  to  $15.00 

Rails   for    rolling 17.50  to    IS. 00 

Rails  under  3  ft 16.75  to    17.00 

Low   phosphorus   melting IS. 00  to    18.25 

Cast    borings    10.50  to    11.00 

Machine  shop  turnings 10.25  to    10.50 

Mixed  borings  and  short  turnings  10.50  to    11.00 

Compressed    sheet    steel 12.75  to    13.00 

Railroad    wrought    12.75  to    13.00 

Railroad    malleable    18.50  to    19.00 

Light  bundled  sheet  stampings.  .  .    10.00  to    10.25 

Steel     axle     turnings 11.75  to    12.00 

No.  1  cast 20.00  to    20.50 

No.    1    busheling 9.00  to       9.50 

Drop  forge  flashings 9.50  to    10.00 

Railroad  grate  bars 15.50  to    16.00 

Stove   plate    15.50  to    16.00 

Pipes  and  flues 9.50  to    10.00 


Philadelphia 


The  Amalgamated  Motors  Corporation,  Plainfield, 
N.  J.,  has  been  organized  with  capital  of  $1,000,000 
and  250,000  shares  of  common  stock,  to,  take  over  and 
consolidate  the  American  Motors  Corporation,  Plain- 
field;  Bessemer  Motor  Truck  Co.,  Grove  City,  Pa.; 
Northway  Motors  Corporation,  Natick,  Mass.;  and  the 
Winther  Motor  Co.,  Kenosha,  Wis.,  all  manufacturers 
of  motor  trucks  and  parts.  The  first  two  companies 
were  merged  recently  as  the  Bessemer-American 
Motors  Corporation,  with  headquarters  at  Philadelphia. 
Proctor  W.  Hansel,  president  of  the  latter  consolida- 
tion, will  head  the  new  organization,  which  purposes 
to  expand  the  different  operating  units.  Irad  M. 
Lewis,  formerly  president  Bessemer  Company,  and 
Ralph  D.  Mock,  previously  vice-president  Hydraulic 
Pressed  Steel  Co.,  will  be  prominent  in  the  Amalga- 
mated company. 


Another  Drop  in  Pig  Iron  Prices — Steel  Sales 
Improve  Slightly 

Philadelphia,  Oct.  30. — Eastern  pig  iron  prices 
have  taken  another  drop,  two  fairly  large  transactions 
having  brought  out  prices  as  low  as  $22.13  and  $22.50, 
delivered,  on  foundry  grades.  In  one  instance  the  fur- 
nace quotation  was  $21  on  both  No.  2  plain  and  No.  2X, 
the  lowest  point  that  the  market  for  this  district  has 
reached  since  the  spring  of  1922. 

Some  of  the  steel  companies'  sales  offices  report  that 
tonnage  booked  in  October  showed  a  slight  gain  over 
September,  and  prospects  are  somewhat  better  at  the 
beginning  of  November  than  they  were  30  days  ago. 
Orders  are  small,  lots  of  more  than  a  carload  being  the 
exception,  but  there  is  a  greater  number  of  these  small 
orders.  Other  than  a  more  general  acceptance  of  2.40c., 
Pittsburgh,  on  plates  by  Eastern  mills,  there  is  no 
important  change  in  the  steel  price  situation. 

Further  declines  in  old  material  have  brought  prices 
to  a  point  where  some  dealers  prefer  to  accumulate 
rather  than  to  sell.  Demand  from  consumers  is  at  a 
minimum. 

Pig  Iron. — A  further  decline  in  foundry  pig  iron 
prices  developed  in  two  fairly  important  transactions 
of  the  past  few  days.  A  cast  iron  pipe  company  bought 
from  5000  to  7500  tons  of  iron  analyzing  1.25  to  2.25 
per  cent  silicon  from  two  or  three  nearby  furnaces  at 
a  delivered  price  of  $22.50.  In  the  case  of  the  furnace 
having  the  highest  rail  freight  rate,  the  net  price  at 
furnace  was  about  $21.50,  due  to  the  ability  of  the 
shipper  to  obtain  a  water  rate  of  $1  a  ton.  A  New 
Jersey  radiator  plant  bought  2500  tons  of  foundry  iron, 
part  No.  2  plain  and  part  No.  2X,  at  a  uniform  price 
of  $21,  furnace,  or  $22.13,  delivered.  This  furnace  has 
a  freight  rate  to  Philadelphia  of  $1.64,  making  its  price 
on  this  transaction  equivalent  to  $22.64,  Philadelphia, 
for  both  No.  2  plain  and  No.  2X.  There  is  a  sharp  dis- 
tinction in  the  prices  being  quoted  on  carload  lots  and 
large  lots.  The  buyer  of  a  carload  will  have  difficulty 
in  getting  better  than  $23,  furnace,  for  No.  2  plain  and 
No.  2X,  but  every  large  inquiry  is  subject  to  special 
consideration.  Pig  iron  sellers  see  no  hope  of  a  re- 
covery in  prices  until  more  furnaces  have  gone  out  of 
blast  and  present  large  stocks  in  furnace  yards  have 
been  worked  down  considerably.  The  Reading  Iron  Co. 
is  putting  the  Keystone  furnace  out  of  blast,  and  will 
also  let  the  Thomas  furnace  at  Hokendauqua,  Pa.,  go 
out  soon.  Further  curtailment  of  production  in  this  dis- 
trict is  expected.  Only  three  furnaces  in  Virginia  are 
now  active,  and  there  is  little  demand  there  for  iron. 
A  Virginia  cast  iron  pipe  company  bought  1500  or  2000 
tons  last  week,  some  of  it  off-grade  iron,  at  $24,  furnace. 
There  is  no  demand  for  basic  and  gray  forge,  but  in 
line  with  lower  prices  on  foundry  iron  it  would  be  pos- 
sible to  buy  either  grade  at  $23  to  $24,  furnace.  One 
thousand  tons  of  French  iron  arrived  at  this  port  last 
week. 

The  following  quotations  are,  with  the  exception 
of  those  on  low  phosphorus  iron,  for  delivery  at 
Philadelphia  and  Include  freight  rates  varying  from 
76  cents  to  $1.63  per  gross  ton : 

East.  Pa.  No.  2  plain,  1.75  to  2.25 

sil JSI.Ol  to  $21.13 

East.  Pa.  No.  2X.  2.25  to  2.75  sil.    22,64  to    24. B.? 

East     Pa.    No.    l.X 23.76to    25.13 

Virginia  No.  2  plain,  1,75  to  2.25 

sil 29.17  to    30.17 

Virginia  No.  2X,  2.25  to  2.75  sil..    30.17  to    30.67 

Basic  delivered  eastern  Pa 23.00  to    24. 'Hi 

Gray    forge    23.00  to    24.00 

Malleib'e     23.00  to    24.00 

Standard    low   phos.     (f.o.b.    fur- 
nace)        28.00  to    30.00 

Copper  bearing  low  phos.    (f.o.b. 

furnace)    28.00 

Iron  Ore. — Ore  receipts  from  abroad  in  the  past  two 
weeks  were  as  follows:  From  Sweden,  14,104  tons; 
from  Spain,  11,455  tons;  from  French  Africa,  14,450 
tons. 

Ferroalloys. — British  makers  of  ferromanganese 
have  notified  their  American  agents  to  quote  $110, 
seaboard,  a  reduction  of  $7.50  a  ton.  This  price  is  in 
line  with  recent  sales  by  domestic  furnaces  and  with 
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prill's  al  wliich  resale  lots  have  been  sold.  Spiegel- 
eiscn  is  nominally  quoted  at  $44  to  $45,  furnace,  with 
few  sales. 

Coke. — Foundry  coke  is  freely  offered  at  $5,  Con- 
nellsville;  furnace  coke  at  $4,  while  some  distress  coke 
is  occasionally  offered  at  $3.75. 

Semi-Finished  Steel. — There  is  little  demand  for 
billets,  and  quotations  seem  fairly  uniform  at  $40  for 
reroUing  quality  and  $45  to  $47.50  for  forging  quality, 
Pittsburgh  base. 

Plad-s. — A  slight  improvement  in  the  demand  for 
plates  is  reported  by  some  of  the  Eastern  mills.  With 
possibly  one  exception.  Eastern  mills  are  quoting  2.40c., 
Pittsburgh,  and  while  Pittsburgh  mills  continue  to  quote 
2.50c.,  it  is  becoming  difficult  for  them  to  obtain  specifi- 
cations on  their  2.50c.  contracts. 

Structural  Shapes. — A  fair  number  of  small  orders 
is  coming  to  Eastern  mills,  but  there  are  no  building 
pi'ojects  in  this  district  requiring  large  tonnages.  The 
range  of  quotations  is  2.40c.  to  2.50c.,  Pittsburgh,  the 
former  price  being  quoted  by  the  smaller  mills. 

Bars. — Mills  continue  to  quote  2.40c.,  Pittsburgh, 
and  are  getting  a  considerable  number  of  small  orders, 
many  of  them  less  than  carload  lots.  Bar  iron  is  being 
held  at  2.35c.,  Pittsburgh,  with  little  demand. 

Sheets. — Black  sheets  at  3.75c.  and  galvanized  at 
4.n0c.,  Pittsburgh,  are  more  easily  obtainable,  but  blue 
annealed  remains  firm  at  3c. 

Warehouse  Prices. — Local  warehouses  have  reduced 
prices  on  hot-rolled  products  in  line  with  an  easier  mill 
situation.  We  quote  as  follows  for  local  delivery: 
Soft  steel  bars  and  small  shapes.  3.47c.  :  iron 
bars  (except  bands).  3.47c.  :  round  edge  iron,  3.75c.  ; 
round  edge  steel,  iron  finished,  1%  x  %  in.,  3.75o. ; 
round  edge  steel  planished,  4.55c. ;  tank  steel  plates, 
%  in.  and  heavier.  3.57c.  ;  tank  steel  plates,  -ft  in.. 
3.82c.;  blue  annealed  steel  sheets.  No.  10  gaee. 
4.10c.;  black  sheets.  No.  28  gage.  5.15c.:  galvanized 
sheets,  No.  28  gaee,  6.25c. ;  square  twisted  and  de- 
formed steel  bars,  3.57c.  :  structural  shapes.  3.57o.  ; 
diamond  pattern  plates,  K-in.,  5.40c.;  A-in.,  5.60c.; 
spring  steel,  5c.  ;  round  cold-rolled  steel,  4.35c. ; 
squares  and  hexagons,  cold-rolled  steel,  4.85c. ;  steel 
hoops,  1  in.  and  wider.  No.  20  gage  and  heavier, 
4.27c.  ;  narrower  than  1  in.,  all  gages.  4.77c.  ;  steel 
bands.  No.  12  gage  to  A-in..  inclusive,  4.27c.  ;  rails. 
3.47c.  ;  tool  steel,  8. 50c.  ;  Norway  iron,  7c. 

Rails. — The  Pennsylvania  has  not  issued  formal 
orders  for  the  200,000  tons  of  rails  it  will  buy,  but  it 
is  understood  that  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  will  be 
awarded  96,000  tons.  Inland  Steel  Co.,  12,000,  and  the 
remainder  will  go  to  the  Steel  Corporation. 

Old  Material. — The  scrap  market  continues  weak, 
with  some  further  price  declines.  A  consumer  of  bun- 
dled sheets  and  turnings  for  steel  works  use  which 
had  reduced  its  price  to  $10.50,  delivered,  was  obliged 
to  raise  it  to  $11  because  of  inability  to  get  sufficient 
material  at  the  lower  figure.  Many  dealers  are  holding 
yard  stocks  in  the  belief  that  prices  are  scraping  bot- 
tom and  that  it  is  a  good  time  to  accumulate. 

We  quote  for  delivery  at  consuming  points  in  this 
district   as  follows  : 

No.  1  heavy  melting  steel $15.00 

Scrap  rails 15.00 

Steel  rails  for  rolling $17.00  to    17.50 

No.   1   low  phos.,   heavy  0.04   and 

under    20.00  to    21.00 

Couplers  and   knuckles l^iiiito    I'.iiiii 

Cast-iron    car   wheels Inihii,,     i;i.iio 

Rolled    steel   wheel.'^ I7',ni,,     1-  .111 

No.    1   railroad   wrought 17.00  to    17.50 

No.    1   yard   wrought 15.50  to    16.00 

No.  1  forge  fire 11.00  to    11.50 

Bnnrtif-rt  she.ts    (for  stft-i   work«)  11.00 

Mixed  borings  and   turnings    (for 

Machine  shop  turnings  (for  steel 

Machine  shop  turnings    (for   roll- 
ing mill  use) 11.50  to  12.00 

Heavy  axle  turnings   (or  equiva- 
lent)        12.00  to  13.00 

Cast    borings     (for    steel    works 

and    rolling  mil'-^) 11.50  to  12, no 

Cast  borings  (for  chemical  plants)  15.00  to  16.00 

No.    1    cast 19.00  to  19.5(1 

Heavy  breakable  cast    (for   steel 

Plants)     Ifi  00  to  lfi.50 

Railroad   grate   bars 16.00  to  16.50 

Stove  plate    (for  steel  plant  use)  16.00  to  16.50 

Railroad   malleable    17.00  to  17.50 

Wrought  iron  and  soft  steel  pipes 

and  tubes    (new  specifications)  14.00  to  14.50 

Shafting    20.00  to  21.00 

Steel  axles   18.50  to  19.50 


BRITISH  WAR  STOCKS  WANING 


Will  Be  Entirely  Sold  or  Otherwise  Disposed  of 
ill    Another   Few   Monllis 

Washington,  Oct.  16. — In  a  few  more  months  sur- 
plus war  stocks  of  the  British  Government  will  be  en- 
tirely sold  or  otherwise  disposed  of  and  one  more  feature 
of  economic  disruption  resulting  from  the  war  will 
have  been  removed,  says  Trade  Commissioner  C.  E. 
Lyon  in  a  report  to  the  Department  of  Commerce.  Only 
£10,000,000,  or  3  per  cent  of  the  total,  remains  to  be 
put  upon  the  market. 

A  recent  report  of  the  Commission  gives  the  total 
sales,  to  April,  1923,  as  £322,229,839.  Sales  have  mainly 
been  made  within  the  United  Kingdom,  where  the  total 
amounted  to  £232,314,555,  or  72  per  cent.  Sales  to 
France  and  Belgium  totaled  £42,989,284;  to  India, 
£8,770,246;  to  Iraq,  £8,296,717;  to  Egypt  and  Palestine, 
£7,796,653;  to  the  Army  of  the  Rhine,  £3,325,316;  to  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  £2,991,883;  and  the  re- 
mainder in  small  lots  to  other  foreign  countries. 

Of  sales  within  the  United  Kingdom,  the  largest 
item  was  textile  and  leather  equipment,  followed  by 
chemicals  and  explosives,  plant  and  machinery,  railway 
material,  dock  equipment,  ferrous  metals,  transport, 
non-ferrous  metals,  building  materials,  factories,  air- 
craft stores,  raw  materials  and  various  miscellaneous 
stores. 

In  addition  to  the  £322,000,000  represented  by  gen- 
eral sales,  there  was  an  additional  £320,000,000  of  sales 
of  raw  materials  purchased  on  trading  accounts. 


Iron  and  Steel  Production  in  Canada 

In  its  monthly  report  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Sta- 
tistics states  that  the  production  of  pig  iron  and  ferro- 
alloys in  Canada  in  September  was  75,216  tons,  a  de- 
cline of  18.8  per  cent  from  the  August  production  of 
92,587  tons.  The  production  of  basic  pig  iron  was 
27.5  per  cent  less  at  46,580  tons;  foundry  iron  amounted 
to  17,536  tons,  a  decline  of  29.8  per  cent  while  malle- 
able iron  showed  an  increase  of  32  per  cent  to  a  total 
of  11,100  tons.  As  usual,  practically  the  whole  output 
of  basic  pig  iron  reported  was  made  for  the  use  of  pro- 
ducing firms,  but  the  slackening  demand  for  iron  was 
reflected  in  the  lowered  output.  September  tonnage 
made  for  use  was  only  about  two-thirds  of  that  re- 
ported in  August. 

The  low  output  of  pig  iron  in  September  was  re- 
flected in  a  decreased  production  of  steel  ingots  and 
castings,  the  absolute  quantity  being  66,334  gross  tons 
as  compared  with  105,056  tons,  the  preceding  month. 
Practically  the  whole  of  this  decline  was  in  the  pro- 
duction of  basic  open-hearth  steel  ingots  for  the  fur- 
ther use  of  the  reporting  companies,  production  of  di- 
rect steel  castings  remaining  at  about  the  same  level 
as  during  August. 


Detroit  Scrap  Market 

Detroit,  Oct.  30. — More  interest  was  shown  in  the 
recent  letting  by  one  of  the  largest  producers  of  ap- 
proximately 4000  tons  of  miscellaneous  scrap  than  the 
offerings  for  October,  and  the  bidding  brought  out  the 
lowest  prices  of  the  year.  Declines  of  from  $1  to  $2 
were  registered  in  the  different  grades  of  old  material. 
There  is  no  evidence  as  yet  of  much  storing  of  scrap  on 
dealers'  yards. 

The  following  prices  are  quoted  on  a  gross  ton 
basis,  f.o.b.  cars  producers'  yards,  excepting  stove 
plate,  automobile  cast  and  No.  1  machinery  cast, 
which   are  quoted  on   a   net   ton   basis : 

Heavy    melting   steel $11.50  to  $12.50 

Shoveling   steel    11.50  to    12.50 

No.  1   machinery  cast 16.00  to    17.00 

Cast    borings    8.50  to      9.35 

Automobile    cast    scrap 22.00  to    23.00 

Stove    plate    15.00  to    16.00 

Hydraulic    compressed    9.50  to    10.50 

Short    turnings    8.75  to      9.25 

Long  turnings    7.00  to      7.85 

Flashings    8.25  to      9.35 


Prices  Finished  Iron  and  Steel  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh 


Plates 

Sheared,  tank  quality,  base,  per  lb 2.50c. 

Structural  Materials 

Beams,  channels,  etc.,  base,  per  lb 2.50c. 

Sheet  piling   2.65c. 

Iron  and   Steel  Bars 

Soft  steel  bars,  base,  per  lb 2.40o. 

Soft  steel  bars  for  cold   Hnishing $3  per  ton  over  base 

Reinforcing  steel  bars,  base 2.40c. 

Refined  iron  bars,  base,  per  lb 3.25c. 

Double  refined  iron  bars,  base,  per  lb 4.S5c.  to  5.00c. 

Stay  bolt  iron  bars,  base,  per  lb 8.00c.  to  8.50c. 

Hot-Rolled   Flats 

Hoops,  base,  per  lb 3.15c. 

Bands,  base,  per  lb 3c.  to  3.15c. 

Strips,  base,  per  lb ._ 3c.  to  3.15c. 

Cotton  ties,  per  bundle  of  4o  lb $1.63 

Cold-Finished    Steels 

Bars  and  shafting,  base,  per  lb 3c.  to  3.25c. 

Bars,  S.  A.  E.  Series,  No.  2100 4.50c.  to  4.76c. 

Bars,   S.   A.  E.   Series,   No.   2300 6.50c.  to  6.75c 

Bars.   S.  A.   E.   Series,   No.   3100 5.50c.  to  5.75c 

Strips,  base,  per  lb 5.00c. 

Wire   Products 

Nails,  base,  per  keg $3.00 

Galvanized  nails,  1  in.  and  over $2.25  over  base 

Galvanized  nails,  less  than  1   in 2.50  over  base 

Bright  plain  wire,  base.  No.  9  gage,  per  100  lb $2.75 

Annealed  fence  wire,   base,  per   100  lb 2.90 

Spring  wire,  base,  per  100  lb 3.70 

Galvanized  wire,  No.  9.  base,  per  100  lb 3.35 

Galvanized  barbed,  base,  per  100  lb 3.80 

Galvanized  staples,  base,  per  keg 3.80 

Painted  barbed  wire,  base,  per  100  lb 3.45 

Polished  staples,  base,  per  keg 3.45 

Cement  coated  nails,  base,  per  count  keg 2.70 

W'oven  fence,  carloads   ( to  jobbers ) 67  %  per  cent  off  list 

Woven  fence,   carloads    (to   retailers) 65  per  cent  off  list 

Bolts  and  Nuts 
Machine  bolts,  small,  rolled  threads 

60,  10  and  10  per  cent  off  list 
Machine  bolts,  all  sizes,  cut  threads. .  60  and  10  per  cent  off  list 
Carriage  bolts.   %   x   6   in. : 

Smaller  and  shorter,  rolled  threads.  60  and  10  per  cent  off  list 

Carriage   bolts,  cut   threads,   all   sizes 60  per  cent  off  list 

Lag  bolts   65  and  10  per  cent  off  list 

Plow  bolts,  Nos.  1,  2  and  3  heads. .  .50  and  10  per  cent  off  list 

Other  style  heads 50  per  cent  extra 

Machine  bolts,  cp.c.  and  t.  nuts  %  x  4  in., 

50  and  10  per  cent  off  list 

Larger  and   longer  sizes 50  and  10  per  cent  off  list 

Hot  pressed  square   or  hex.   nuts,  blank 4.25c.  oft  list 

Hot  pressed  nuts,   tapped 4.25c.  off  list 

Cp.c.  and  t.  square  or  hex.  nu       ■  -      -  --  ■ 

Cp.c  and  t.  square  or  hex.  n 
Semi-finished  hex.  nuts : 

ri  in.  and  smaller.  U.  S.  S. 

%  in.  and  larger,  U.  S.  S . . 

Small  sizes  S.  A.  E 80.  10  and  5  per  cent  oft  list 


;  oft  list 
t  oft  list 
toft  list 
t  off  list 
t  off  list 

t  off  list 


E.,   %   in.   and  larger 75,  10  and  5  per 

Stove   bolts  in   packages 75.  10  and  5  per  < 

Stove    bolts    in    bulk 75,  10,  5  and  2 lA  per  < 

Tire  bolts   60  and  10  per  c 

Bolt  ends  with  hot  pressed  nuts 60  and  5  per  < 

Turnbuckles,  with  ends,  %  in.  and  smaller, 

55  and  5  to  50  per  ( 
Turnbuckles,  without  ends,   hi  in.  and  smaller. 

70  and  10  to  65  and  5  per  cent  off  list 
•R'a.shers    5c.  to  5.25c.  off  list 

Cap   and  Set  Screws 

Milled  square  and  hex    head  cap  screws. ..  .70  per  cent  off  list 

Milled  set  screws 70  per  cent  off  list 

Upset  cap  screws 75  and  10  per  cent  off  list 

Upset  set  screws 75  and  10  per  cent  off  list 

Milled  studs 50  and  10  per  cent  off  list 

Rivets 


Small   rivets 


Track  Equipment 

Spikes.  I's  in.  and  larger,  base,  per  100  lb.. 
Spikes,   V,  in.,  A  in-  and   %   in.,  per  100  lb. 

Spikes,   -fe   in 

Spikes,  boat  and  barge,  base,  per  100  lb 

Track  bolts,  %  in.  and  larger,  base,  per  100  lb. 


$3.15 

.$3.15  to    3.50 

3.15  to    3.50 

3.50 

4.00  to    4.25 

5.50 


Trai-k  bolts,  Vi  in.  and  %  in.,  base,  per  100  lb. . 

Tie  plates,  pjr  100  lb 2.55 

Anrle  bars,  base,  per  100  lb 2.7 
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To  the  large  jobbing  trade  the  above  discounts  are  In- 
creased by  one  point,  with  supplementary  discounts  of  5  per 
cent  on  black  and  1%  points,  with  a  supplementary  discount 
of  5  per  cent  on  galvanized. 


Boiler  Tubes 


Charcoal   Iron 


1%  to  1%  i 
2  to  2%  in. 
2%  to  3  in.. 
--•    to  4%  in 


Lap  Welded  Steel 

2  to   2V4    in 27 

2%    to   2%    in 37 

3  in 40 

3V4  to  3%   in 42% 

4  to  13  in 46   '       3^! 

Less  carload  lots  4  points  less. 

Standard    Commercial    Seamless  Boiler    Tubes 
Cold  Drawn 

1  in 55       I   3  and  314  in 36 

lU   and   1%   in 47  3%   and  3%   in 37 

1%  in 31  4  in 41 

2  and  2^4    in 22  4%   in.  and   5  in 33 

2%  and  2%  in 32       I 

rjot  Rolled 

5  and    3%    in 38       |    4  in. 4S 

3%   in.  and  3%  in 39       I 

Less  carloads.  4  points  less.  Add  $8  per  net  ton  for  more 
than  four  gages  heavier  than  standard.  No  extras  for 
lengths  up  to  and  including  24  ft.  Sizes  smaller  than  1  in. 
and  lighter  than  standard  gage  to  be  sold  at  mechanical  tube 
list  and  discount.  Intermediate  sizes  and  gages  not  listed 
take  price  of  net  larger  outside  diameter  and  heavier  gage. 
Seamless  Mechanical  Tubing 

Carbon   under   0.30,   base 83  per  cent  off  list 

Carbon  0.30  to  0.40.  base 81  per  cent  off  list 

Plus   usual    differentials   and   extras   for   cutting.     Ware- 
house   discounts    range    higher. 

Seamless  Locomotive  and  Superheater  Tubes 


Cents  per  Ft. 

2-in.   O.D.  12  gage 15 

2-in.   O.D.   11  gage....      16 

2-in.  O.D.  10  gage 17 

214   in.  O.D.  12  gage..      17 
2y4-in.  O.D.  11  gage..     18 

Tin 

standard   cokes,   per  base  box 
Terne 
fPer  Package 
8-lb.    coating,    100    lb. 

base $11.00 

8-lb.  coating  I.   C...    11.30 

12-lb.   coating  I.   C 12  70 

15-lb.   coating  I.   C...    13.95 

She 

Bhie  A 

Cents  per  Ft. 
2U-in.  O.D.   10  gage..      20 

3-in.  O.D.   7  gage 35 

1%-in.  O.D.   9  gage...      15 
5%-in.  O.D.  9   gage...      55 
5%-in.  O.D.   9  gage...      57 

Plate 

S5  50 

Plate 

20    X 

20-lb. 
25.1b. 
30-lb. 
35-lb. 
40-lb. 

"ets 

mealed 

S   in.) 

coating   I.    C... $14.90 

coating  I.   C 16.20 

coating  I.   C...    17.35 
coating  I.   C...    18.35 
coating  I    C 19.35 

Nos.   9  and  10    (base),  per  lb 3.00c. 

Box  Annealed,  One  Pass  Cold  Rolled 

No.  28   (base),  per  lb 3.75c.  to  3.85c. 

Automobile  Sheets 

Regular  auto  body  sheets,  base   (22  gage),  per  lb 5.35c. 

Galvanized 

No.  28   (base),  per  lb 5.00c 

Lotig  rentes 

No.  28  gage   (base),  8-lb.  coating,  per  lb 6.30c 

Tin-MiU   Black   Plate 
No.  28    (base),  per  lb 3.85c. 


Freight  Rates 

All  freight  rates  from  Pittsburgh  on  finished  iron  and  steel  products, 


arload  lots,  per  100  lb.: 


Buffalo    $0,265 

Cleveland    0.215 

Cleveland,   Toungstown 

Comb 0.19 

Detroit    0.29 

Cincinnati    0.29 

Indianapolis    0.31 

Chicago    0.34 


Louis    $0.43 


City 
Kansas  City   (pipe) . 

St.  Paul   

Omaha    

Omaha   (pipe)    

Denver   

Denver  (pipe)    


0.735 
0.705 
1.27 


Pacific  Coast $1.15 

Pac.   Coast,  ship  plates   1.34 

Birmingham    0.58 

Memphis     0.56 

Jacksonville,  all   rail. .    0.70 
Jacksonville,    rail    and 


Philadelphia,  domestic. $0.32 
Philadelphia,  export...  0.235 
Baltimore,   domestic. . .    0.31 

Baltimore,  export    0.225 

New  York,  domestic. .  .    0.34 

New  York,  export 0.255 

Boston,  domestic 0.365  .    _  _        _.      _ 

Boston,  export 0.255       Chicago    0.34        Denver  (pipe)    1.215       New   Orlean 

The  minimum  carload  to  most  of  the  foregoing  points  is  6000  lb.  To  Denver  the  minimum  loading  is  40,000  lb.,  while 
to  the  Pacific  Coast  on  all  Iron  and  steel  products,  except  structural  material,  the  minimum  is  80.000  lb.  On  the  latter  item 
the  rate  applies  to  a  minimum  of  60,000  lb.,  and  there  Is  an  extra  charge  of  9c.  per  100  lb.  on  carloads  of  a  minimum  of 
40,000  lb.  On  shipments  of  wrought  Iron  and  steel  pipe  to  Kansas  City,  St.  Paul.  Omaha  and  Denver  the  minimum  carload 
is  46,000  lb.  On  Iron  and  steel  items  not  noted  above  the  rates  vary  somewhat  and  are  given  in  detail  in  the  regular  rail- 
road tariffs. 

Ptates  from  Atlantic  Coast  ports  (i.e..  New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore)  to  Pacific  Coast  ports  of  call  on  most 
steamship  lines,  via  the  Panama  Canal,  are  as  follows:  Pig  iron,  35c.:  ship  plates,  40c.;  Ingot  and  muck  bars,  structural 
steel,  common  wire  products  including  cut  or  wire  nails,  spikes,  and  wire  hoops,  40c. :  sheets  and  tin  plates,  40c. ;  sheets. 
No.  12  gage  and  lighter,  50c.;  rods,  40c.;  wire  rope  cables  and  strands,  45c.;  wire  fencing,  netting  and  stretcher,  40c.:  pipes 
not  fiver  12  in.  In  diameter,  55c.:  over  12  In.  in  diameter,  2%c  per  in.  or  fraction  thereof  additional.  All  prices  per  100  lb.  in 
carload   lots,  minimum   40,000  lb. 
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Prices  of  Raw  Materials,  Semi- Finished  and  Finished  Products 


Ores 

Lake  Superior  Ores.  Uelivered  Lower  Lake  forts 

ijlii   range  Bessemer.  55  per   cent  Iron J6.46 

I  lid   range  non-Bessemer,   51%    per  cent  Iron 5.70 

Mesabi  Bessemer,  55  per  cent  iron 6.20 

Me.sabi  non-Bessemer,  51  Mi   per  cent  Iron 5.55 

Foreign  Ore,  per  Unit,  c.ij.  Philadelphia  or  Baltimore 
Iron  ore,  low  phos.,  copper  free,  55  to  58  per 

cent  iron  in  dry  Spanish  or  Algerian..  10.50c. 
Iron  ore,  Swedish,  average  66  per  cent  iron                      10.50c. 
Manganese  ore,  washed,  51  per  cent  manga- 
nese,   from   the    Caucasus,    nominal....  42c. 
Manganese  ore,  ordinary,  48  per  cent  manga- 
nese, from  the  Caucasus 39c. 

Manganese  ore,  Brazilian  or  Indian,  nominal  42c. 
Tungsten  ore.  per  unit,  in  GO  per  cent  con- 
centrates             J8. 25  to  $10.00 

Chrome  ore,  basic,  48  per  cent  CrjOs,  crude, 

per  ton,  c.i.f.  Atlantic  seaboard 18.00  to    28.00 

Molybdenum  ore,  85   per  cent  concentrates, 

per  lb.  of  MoSs,  New  York 75c.  to  S5c. 

Ferroalloys 

Ferromanganese,  domestic,  SO  per  cent,  fur- 
nace, or  seaboard,   per  ton $110.00 

Ferromanganese,  British,  80  per  cent,  f.o.b. 

Atlantic  port,   duty   paid 110.00 

Splegeleisen,  domestic,  19  to  21  per  cent,  per 

ton,    furnace    $42.00  to    45.00 

Spiegeleisen,    domestic,    16    to    19    per    cent, 

furnace,    per    ton 41.00  to    44.00 

Ferrosilicon,  50  per  cent,  delivered,  per  gross 

ton    82.50  to    85.00 

Ferrosilicon.    Bessemer,    10    per    cent,    per 

ton,    furnace    43.50 

Ferrosilicon,    Bessemer,    11    per    cent,    per 

ton,    furnace    46.80 

Ferrosilicon,    Bessemer,     12    per    cent,    per 

ton,    furnace    50.10 

Ferrosilicon,     Bessemer,     13    per    cent,    per 

ton,    furnace    54.10 

Ferrosilicon,    Bessemer,     14    per    cent,    per 

ton,    furnace    59.10 

Silvery  iron,  6  per  cent,  per  ton,  furnace...  30.00 

Silvery  iron,  7  per  cent,  per  ton,  furnace...  31.00 

Silvery  iron,   8  per  cent,  per  ton,. furnace. . .  32.50 

Silvery  iron,  9  per  cent,  per  ton,  furnace...  34.50 

Silvery  iron,   10  per  cent,  per  ton,  furnace. .  36.50 

Silvery  iron,  11  per  cent,  per  ton,  furnace..  39.80 

Silvery  iron,  12  per  cent,  per  ton,  furnace..  43.10 

Ferrotungsten.  per  lb.   contained   metal 88c.  to  90c. 

Ferrochromium,  4  to  6  per  cent  carbon,  60 

to  70  per  cent  Cr.  per  lb.  contained  Cr. 

delivered     12c. 

Ferrochromium,   6  to  7  per  cent  carbon,   60 

to  70  per  cent  Cr.,  per  lb 11.50c. 

Ferrovanadium,  per  lb.  contained  vanadium  $3.50  to  $4.00 
Ferrocarbontitanium,  15  to  18  per  cent,  per 

net   ton    200.00 

Fluxes  and  Refractories 

Fluorspar,   80  per  cent  and  over  calcium  fluoride,  not 
over   5    p<-r  cent  silica,   per  net  ton   f.o.b.   Illinois 

and  Kentucky  mines    $22.00 

Fluorspar,   85   per  cent  and  over  calcium  fluoride,  not 
over  5   per  cent  silica,   per  net  ton  f.o.b.  Illinois 

and  Kentucky  mines   23.50 

Per  1000  f.o.b.  works : 

Fire    Clay :  High  Duty         Moderate  Duty 

Pennsylvania    $42.00  to  $45.00     $37.00  to  $42.00 

Maryland      47.00  42.00 

Ohio     42.00  to    43.00        37.00  to    39.00 

Kentucky     42.00  to    43.00        37.00  to    39.00 

Illinois     37.00  to    42.00 

Missouri     42.00  to    45.00        35.00  to    40.00 

Ground  fire  clay,  per  net  ton 6.00  to      7.00 

Silica  Brick: 

Pennsylvania    42.00 

Chicago     49.00 

Birmingham    50.00 

Ground  silica  clay,  per  net  ton 8.00 

Magnesite  Brick: 

Standard   size,    per  net   ton    (f.o.b.    Balti- 
more  and    Chester,    Pa.)     65.00 

Grain  magnesite.  per  net  ton  (f.o.b.  Balti- 
more and  Chester,  Pa.)    40.00 

Chrome   Brick : 

Standard  size,   per  net  ton 50.00 

Semi-Finished  Steel,  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh  or 
Youngstown,  per  gross  ton 

Rolling   billets,    4-in.    and    over $40.00  to  $42.50 

Rolling  billets,   2in.   and  under 40.00  to    42.50 

Forging   billets,    ordinary    carbons 47.50 

Sheet  bars.   Bessemer    42.50 

Sheet    bars,    open-hearth 42.50 


Slal<e      $40.00  to  $42.50 

Wire  rods,  common  soft,  base.  No.  6  to  Vi-in.  51.00 

Wire  rods,  common  soft,  coarser  than  Vi-'n-       $2.50  over  base 

Wire    rods,    screw   stock $5       per  ton  over  base 

Wire  rods,  carbon   0.20  to  0.40 3       per  ton  over  base 

Wire  rods,  carbon  0.41  to  0.55 5       per  ton  over  base 

Wire  rods,   carbon   0.56   to   0.75 7.50  per  ton  over  base 

Wire  rods,  carbon  over  0.75 10       per  ton  over  base 

Wire    rods,   acid    15       per  ton  over  base 

Skelp,   grooved,   per  lb 2.40 

Skelp,   sheared,   per   lb 2.40 

Skelp,    universal,    per    lb 2.40 


Finished  Iron  and  Steel,  f.o.b.  Mill 

Rails,   heavy,   per  gross   ton $43.00 

Rails,   light,   new   steel,   base,   per  lb 2.15c.  to  2.25c. 

Rails,    light,    rerolled   base,    per   lb 1.90c.  to  2.00c. 

Spikes,    A-in,  and   larger,   base,   per  100  lb.,,  $3.15 

Spikes.  H-in..  i^-in.  and  %-in..  base  per  100  lb.  $3.15  to    3.50 

Spikes,    -ft-in.,  base,  per   100   lb 3.15  to    3.50 

Spikes,  boat  and  barge,  base,  per  100  lb 1.50 

Track  bolts,  %-in.  and  smaller,  base,  per  100  lb.  4.15  to    4.25 

Track    bolts,  %-in.  and  larger,  base,  per  100  lb.  4.75  to    5.50 

Tie   plates,   per   100   lb 2.55  to    2.60 

Angle  bars,  per  100  lb 2.75 

Bars,  common  iron,  base,  per  lb.,  Chicago  mill.  2.40c. 

Bars,    common    iron,    Pittsburgh    mill 2.40c. 

Bars,  rails,  steel  reinforcing,  base,   per  lb 2.15c.  to  2.25c. 

Ground   shafting,   base,    per   lb 3.65c. 

Cut   nails,   base,   per  keg $3.15  to  $3.25 


S.  A.  E.  Semi-finished  Castellated  Nuts 
and  U.  S.  S.  Semi-finished  Slotted  Nuts 

(To  jobbers  and  consumers  in  large  quantities  f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh.) 

Per  1000 

S.  A.  K  U.  S.  S. 

%in $     4.80  $      4.80 

A-in 5.50  6.00 

%-in 6.50  7.00 

A-in 9.00  9.50 

%-in 11.00  11.50 

^-in 15.00  15.00 

%-in 19.50  20.00 

a^-in 28.50  28.50 

%-in 37.00  87.50 

1-in 58.50  60.50 

1%-in 88.00  97.00 

1%-in 132.00  132.00 

1%-in 176.00  176.00 

IVo-in 220.00  220.00 

Larger    sizes — Prices   on   application 


Alloy 


20  per  cent  Carbon)  . 


Bars 
100  lb. 

10  $3.25 


Steel 

S.A.E. 
Series 
Numbers 

2100«(%%  Nickel,  10 
2300    (3%%    Nickel) 

2500    (5%  Nickel)    7.75  to    8.00 

3100    (Nickel    Chromium)     4.00  to    4.25 

3200   (Nickel    Chromium)     5.75  to    6.00 

3300    (Nickel    Chromium)     8.00  to    8.25 

3400    (Nickel    Chromium)     7.00  to    7.25 

5100   (Chromium  Steel)    3.50  to    3.75 

5200*(Chromium  Steel)    8.00  to    8.25 

6100    (Chromium   Vanadium   bars)    4.75  to    5.00 

6100   (Chromium   Vanadium   spring  steel) 4.50  to    4  75 

9250   (Silico  Manganese  spring  steel) 3.75  to    4.00 

Nickel    Chrome    Vanadium     (0.60    Nickel,    0.50 

Chromium,   0.15   Vanadium) 5.00  to    5.25 

Chromium   Molybdenum  bars    (0.80 — 1.10  Chro- 
mium,   0.25—0.40    Molybdenum)     4.50  to    4.75 

Chromium   Molybdenum  bars    (0.50 — 0.70   Chro- 
mium, 0.15 — 0.25  Molybdenum)    '4.25  1 

Chromium    Molybdenum    spring    steel     (1 — 1.25 

Chromium,  0.30 — 0.50  Molybdenum)   4.25  t 

Above  prices  are  for  hot-rolled  alloy  steel  bars,  forging 
quality,  per  100  lb.  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh.  Billets  4  x  4  In.  and 
larger  are  $10  per  gross  ton  less  than  net  ton  price  for  bars 
of  same  analyses.  On  smaller  than  4  x  4-ln.  billets  down 
to  and  including  2%in.  sq.  there  is  a  size  extra  of  $10  per 
gross  ton;  on  billets  smaller  than  2 %-in.  sq.,  the  net  ton  bar 
price  applies. 


4.50 


4.50 
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FABRICATED   STEEL   BUSINESS         RAILROAD  EQUIPMENT  BUYING 


Awards  Amount  to  About  17,300  Tons,  With  New 
Business  Pending  Less  Than  5000  Tons 

Structural  steel  awards  the  past  week  at  over  17,300 
tons  exceed  those  of  last  week  by  about  6000  tons. 
Railroad  work  accounts  for  nearly  6000  tons,  a  wharf 
for  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  taking  3000  tons.  The  re- 
mainder is  made  up  of  about  20  items  of  miscellaneous 
orders,  the  largest  of  which  is  a  public  school  calling 
for  1500  tons.  New  inquiries,  amounting  to  less  than 
5000  tons,  are  the  smallest  in  several  weeks. 

Gas  holder  at  Honolulu,  H.  I.,  700  tons  of  plates,  to 
Cruse-Kemper   Co.,    Ambler,    Pa. 

Vanderbilt  University,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  addition,  400 
tons,  to  an  unnamed  fabricator. 

Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad,  pier  at  Baltimore,  3000  tons, 
to  American  Bridge  Co. 

New  Tori;,  New  Haven  &  Hartford,  bridge  repairs  at 
Boston,  4  00  tons,  to  American  Bridge  Co. 

Cliilds  Restaurant,  Coney  Island,  New  York,  3D0  tons, 
to  Levering  &  Garrigues  Co. 

Public  School  No.  107,  Flushing,  N.  T.,  1500  tons  to 
Hinkle  Iron  Co. 

Paterno  apartment  house.  West  End  Avenue  and  103d 
Street,   New   York,    1250   tons,   to  Paterson    Bridge   Co. 

Greenbaum  loft  building,  256  West  Thirty-eighth  Street, 
New  York,  1000  tons,  to  Levering  &  Garrigues  Co. 

Institute  for  the  Blind,  New  York,  100  tons,  to  Hay 
Foundry  &  Iron  Works. 

Mercy  High  School,  Chicago,  612  tons,  to  American  Bridge 
Co. 

Snake  River  Bridge,  Ontario.  Ore.,  438  tons,  to  Minneapolis 
Steel  &  Machinery  Co. 

Missouri  Pacific  Railroad,  11  spans,  349  tons,  to  American 
Bridge  Co. 

Buckeye  Coal  Co.,  tipple  and  hoist  house,  Nemocolin.  Pa., 
965  tons,  to  John  Eichleay,  Jr.,  Pittsburgh. 

American  Smelting  &  Refining  Co.,  washery  building, 
Rosita,  Mexico,  for  subsidiary,  470  tons,  to  United  States 
Steel  Products  Co. 

Knights  of  Columbus  Building,  Springleld,  111..  290  tons, 
to  St.  Louis  Structural  Steel  Co. 

United  States  Gypsum  Co.,  warehouse  addition,  Oakfield, 
N.  Y.,  170  tons  to  Pittsburgh  Bridge  &  Iron  Co. 

Whiting  Corporation,  four  120  ft.  box  girders  for  crane 
bridges,    250   tons,   to  Bethlehem    Steel   Corporation. 

Swift  &  Company,  eight  80-ft.  deck  plate  girder  spans, 
400  tons,  to  Milwaukee  Bridge  Co. 

Louisville  &  Nashville  Railroad,  1250  tons,  bridge  work ; 
150  tons  to  Louisville  Bridge  &  Iron  Co.,  300  tons  to  Amer- 
ican Bridge  Co.,  SOO  tons  to  Virginia  Bridge  &  Iron  Co. 

Big  Four  and  Cincinnati  Nortliern  Railroads,  850  tons, 
American  Bridge  Co.  and  McClintic-Marshall  Co.  low 
bidders  on  equal  tonnages. 

Standard  Sanitary  Mfg.  Co.,  Tiffin,  Ohio,  additions,  450 
tons,  to  McClintic-Marshall  Co. 

Leland-GifEord  Co.,  Putnam,  Conn.,  foundry  addition, 
100   tons,   to  McClintic-Marshall  Co. 

Chevrolet  Motor  Co.,  Detroit,  plant  extensions,  385  tons, 
to  McClintic-Marshall  Co. 

Buick  Motor  Car  Co..  Flint,  Mich.,  plant  extensions,  1200 
tons   to   Whitehead   &   Kales. 

Toledo  Safety  Building,  Toledo,  Ohio,  350  tons,  to  Dono- 
van Wire  &  Iron  Co. 

Structural  Projects  Pending 

Inquiries  for  fabricated  steel  work  include  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Public  Service  Corporation,  power  plant  at  Kearny,  N.  J., 
mentioned  last  week  as  requiring  14,000  tons ;  bids  now  being 
taken  on  first  section,  7500  tons.  Total  may  exceed  14,000 
tons. 

Alexander  Hamilton  Hotel,  Paterson,  N.  J.,  1100  tons; 
former  bids  rejected. 

James  Mynroe  High  School,  New  York,  3000  tons ;  bids 
close  Tuesday,   Oct.   30,   previous  bids  having  been   rejected. 

Y.  M.   C.  A.  building,   Paterson,  N.  J.,   500   tons. 

Union  Stock  Yards,  Omaha,  viaduct,  1200  tons. 

Union  Pacific  Railroad,  overhead  highway  crossing.  River- 
dale,  Utah,  lOo  tons. 

Junior  high  school,  Fall  River,  Mass.,  200  tons. 

U.  S.  Kngineers'  Office,  Louisville,  Ky.,  20  steel  barges. 
approximately   2500  tons,  bids  close  Nov.   23. 

Ford  Motor  Co.,  Detroit,  addition  to  foundry,  100   tons. 

Nurses  Home.   Eric,   Pa.,   100  tons. 

Harding  Junior  High  School,  Lakewood,  Ohio,  200  ton.s. 
New  bids  taken. 


Inquiries  for  New  Cars  Light — New  Business   in 
Locomotives  Small 

With  no  orders  for  cars  reported  and  with  new  in- 
quiries calling  for  about  2100,  the  week  has  been  a 
meagre  one.  Of  these  the  largest  inquiry  is  1547  cars 
for  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio.  Locomotives  ordered  totaled 
only  43,  with  no  fresh  inquiries  reported.  A  summary 
follows: 

In  addition  to  the  25  locomotives  placed  by  the  Southern 
Pacific  with  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works,  as  reported  a 
week  ago,  this  road  has  contracted  with  the  American 
Locomotive  Co.  for  building  18  Mountain  type  locomotives. 

The  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  Railroad  has 
ordered  25  locomotives  from  the  American  Locomotive  Co., 
of  which  10  are  Mikado  type,  10  Pacific  type  and  5  Mountain 
type. 

The  Great  Northern  Railroad  is  in  the  market  for  500 
stock  cars  with  steel  construction. 

It  is  expected  that  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  will 
award  orders  this  week  for  1547  cars,  for  which  it  recently 
inquired. 

The  Philadelphia  &  Reading  has  asked  for  prices  on  50 
stock  cars  and  20  caboose  cars. 

The  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  wants  prices  on  25  caboose  cars. 

The  Lehigh  Valley  is  in  the  market  for  25  refrigerator 
cars  for  milk. 

The  Nickel  Plate  has  withdrawn  an  inquiry  for  repairs 
on  from  100  to  200  box  cars  and  on  a  similar  number  of 
gondola   cars. 


IVIill  Activity  Declines  in  the  Mahoning  Valley 

YouNGSTOWN,  Oct.  30. — Rolling  mill  output  in  the 
Mahoning  Valley  declines  this  week,  while  the  number 
of  active  blast  furnaces  is  increased  by  one,  with  the 
addition  of  Anna  stack,  at  Struthers,  operated  by  the 
Struthers  Furnace  Co.,  to  the  furnaces  in  action.  This 
stack,  suspended  Sept.  1  because  of  the  dullness  in  the 
merchant  iron  market,  has  been  ordered  in  blast  Nov.  1. 
and  will  run  on  foundry  iron.  It  increases  the  number 
of  active  furnaces  in  the  Youngstown  district  to  28, 
of  46. 

An  attempt  will  be  made  to  operate  the  stack  on 
three  8-hr.  shifts.  It  is  assured  of  a  continuous  run 
until  next  Spring,  by  which  time  it  is  believed  the  pig 
iron  market  will  be  much  more  active  than  it  ds  at 
present. 

In  contrast  with  this  resumption,  however,  is  the  de- 
cline in  finishing  mill  schedules  in  this  territory.  Of 
the  120  sheet  and  jobbing  mills  in  the  Mahoning  Valley, 
but  68  were  scheduled  for  operation  this  week,  below 
the  record  of  last  year  at  this  time.  The  YoungstoviTi 
Sheet  &  Tube  Co.  has  suspended  for  the  time  being  its 
Western  Reserve  and  Brier  Hill  sheet  mill  departments, 
and  has  but  12  of  its  42  sheet  mills  under  power.  The 
active  rolling  mills  are  at  its  East  Youngstown  plant. 

The  Mahoning  Valley  Steel  Co.,  Niles,  has  reduced 
the  number  of  its  active  mills  from  six  to  five. 

Independents  are  maintaining  steel  ingot  output  on 
the  following  basis — Sheet  &  Tube  Co.,  65  per  cent;  Re- 
public Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  70  per  cent;  Trumbull  Steel 
Co.  and  Sharon  Steel  Hoop  Co.,  100  per  cent. 

The  plate  mill  of  the  Republic  Iron  &  Steel  Co.  is 
not  averaging  more  than  two  days  per  week. 


S.  S.  French,  vice-president  and  general  manager  of 
the  General  Fireproofing  Co.,  Youngstown,  states  there 
has  been  improvement  in  recent  inquiry  and  that  the 
immediate  outlook  is  encouraging.  He  believes  it  will 
take  five  years  for  this  country  to  catch  up  with  its 
construction  requirements.  President  W.  H.  Foster 
of  the  same  company  points  out  that  in  the  past  10 
years  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  building  has  not  been 
as  great  as  the  increase  in  wage  rates. 


The  Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Corporation  has  moved 
its  Cleveland  sales  office  from  the  Rockefeller  Building 
to  1409  Union  Trust  Building. 
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NON-FERROUS  METALS 


The  Week's  Prices 

Cents  per  Pound  tor  Early  Dellv 


New 


42.371/2    6.75 

42.37^    6.75 

6.75 


13.00 

13.12Vj  12.12  Vj 

13.00  12.25        41. so       6.(5 

13.00  12.25        41.50        6.75 

•Rpflnery  quotalion:  dlivered  price 


6.45 
6.45 
6.45 
6.45 


New  York 

New  York,  Oct.  30. 

Business  is  of  small  proportions  in  all  the  markets 
and  prices  are  generally  lower.  Copper,  after  receding, 
is  advancing  again.  Tin  has  been  a  little  more  active 
and  slightly  stronger.  Lead  is  in  moderate  demand  but 
a  little  lower,  and  the  zinc  market  is  a  drifting  one. 

Copper. — The  electrolytic  copper  market  continued 
to  decline  during  the  last  week  until  the  lowest  prices 
in  many  months  were  recorded.  Yesterday  and  today, 
however,  a  turn  for  the  better  has  taken  place  and  the 
lowest  prices  apparently  have  been  eliminated.  No 
metal  below  12.50c.,  delivered,  appears  now  to  be  avail- 
able, and  some  companies  are  asking  12.62%c.,  deliv- 
ered. There  are  two  substantial  inquiries  before  the 
market,  involving  several  million  pounds.  It  is  re- 
ported that  wire  mills  are  well  booked  even  into  next 
year,  but  that  business  in  brass  shows  but  little  sign 
of  improvement,  with  order  books  very  lean. 

Tin. — Compared  with  recent  weeks  the  past  one  has 
been  fairly  active.  The  most  animated  day  was  Wednes- 
day, Oct.  24,  when  3.50  to  400  tons  changed  hands  with 
consumers  taking  over  half  and  with  most  of  the  busi- 
ness done  at  41.37 V2C.  to  41.75c.,  with  much  of  it  for 
London  account.  A  feature  of  the  closing  days  of  the 
month  has  been  the  scarcity  of  spot  tin  with  the  October 
position  tight.  Spot  Straits  tin  was  quoted  today  at 
41.50c.,  New  York,  with  the  market  fairly  active.  Lon- 
don quotations  today  were  £206  5s.  for  spot  stand?.rd, 
£203  7s.  6d.  for  future  standard  and  £207  5s.  for  spot 
Straits,  all  about  £3  per  ton  higher  than  a  week  ago. 
Arrivals  thus  far  this  month  have  been  6855  tons,  with 
4119  tons  reported'afloat. 

Lead. — The  feature  of  the  market  has  been  a  reduc- 
tion on  Oct.  25  by  the  leading  interest  from  6.85c.  to 
6.75c.,  New  York.  Some  surprise  resulted  because  of 
the  much  higher  prices  obtaining  in  London,  but  this  is 
explained  partly  by  the  fact  that  the  American  market 
at  present  is  entirely  independent  of  any  foreign  quota- 
tion and  that  the  latter  are  so  much  lower  than  those 
prevailing  here  that  they  have  no  effect  from  either  an 
export  or  import  point  of  view.  The  same  applies  also 
to  Mexican  lead.  The  Western  market  is  somewhat 
easier  than  a  week  ago  at  6.45c.,  St.  Louis,  with  the 
outside  market  in  the  East  on  the  same  level  as  that 
of  the  leading  interest,  or  6.75c.,  New  York. 

Zinc. — This  market  is  characterized  as  one  devoid 
of  feature  and  largely  of  a  drifting  nature.  Prices  for 
prime  Western  have  backed  and  filled  during  the  week 
with  business  very  moderate  in  volume.  Domestic  de- 
mand is  light  and  foreign  sales  are  slack.  Prime  West- 
ern is  quoted  and  has  been  sold  in  carload  lots  at 
6.32y2C.,  St.  Louis,  or  6.671/20.,  New  York.  It  is  stated 
that  with  ore  $40  per  ton,  at  which  heavy  sales  were 
made  last  week,  the  cost  of  refining  zinc  is  at  least 
6.50c. 

Nickel— Shot  and  ingot  nickel  are  quoted  unchanged 
at  29c.  to  32c.  per  lb.,  with  electrolytic  nickel  held  at 
32c.  by  the  leading  producers.  In  the  outside  market 
quotations  for  both  shot  and  ingot  nickel  are  29c.  to 
32c. 

Antimony. — Because  of  a  further  scarcity  in  China, 
wholesale  lots  of  Chinese  metal  have  continued  to  ad- 
vance and  are  quoted  today  as  high  as  8.50c.,  New  York, 
duty  paid,  for  early  delivery. 


Aluminum. — Virgin  metal,  98  to  99  per  cent  pure,  is 
quoted  by  importers  at  25c.  to  26c.  per  lb.,  duty  paid. 
New  York,  with  some  sellers  unable  to  obtain  the  metal 
from  their  principals. 

Old  Metals. — The  market  is  depressed  and  business 
is  quiet.  Dealers'  selling  prices  are  nominally  as  fol- 
lows: 

Cents 
Per  Lb. 

Copper,  heavy  and  crucible 12.50 

Copper,  heavy  and  wire 11.50 

Copper,  light  and  bottoms 10.00 

Heavy   machine   composition 10.00 

Brass,   heavy    7.26 

Brass,    light    6.00 

No.  1  red  brass  or  composition  turnings. .      8.50 

No.  1  yellow  red  brass  turnings 6.50 

Lead,  heavy   6.50 

Lead,   tea    5.50 

Zinc    5.00 

Cast  aluminum    16.25 

Sheet  aluminum    16.25 


MANUFACTURERS  MEET 


Annual   Convention   of  American   Manufacturers' 

Export     Association     Considers     American 

Trade  Prospects  and  European  Tangle 

The  fourteenth  annual  convention  of  the  American 
Manufacturers'  Export  Association  was  held  at  the 
Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel,  New  York,  Oct.  24,  25  and  26. 
While  the  slogan  for  the  convention  was  "American- 
Made  Products  in  All  Markets,"  there  was  a  strong 
tendency  by  most  of  the  speakers  to  direct  their  ad- 
dresses toward  the  present  European  situation.  The 
association  maintained  the  precedent  of  former  con- 
ventions in  the  number  of  men  prominent  in  business 
and  world  affairs  who  spoke  at  the  various  sessions  and 
at  the  luncheon  and  dinner. 

Among  the  features  of  the  convention  was  an 
exhibit  which  included  shipping  companies,  brokers, 
code  companies,  publishers  and  several  manufacturers 
—among  these  Westinghouse  Electric  Internationa] 
Co.,  Royal  Typewriter  Co.,  Splitdorf  Electrical  Co., 
Wheeling  Steel  Corporation.  The  following  countries 
were  represented  with  information  booths:  Colombia, 
Chile,  Peru,  Sweden,  Czecho-Slovakia,  Costa  Rica, 
Brazil,  Argentine  and  the  Pan-American  Union.  In 
addition  the  National  Foreign  Trade  Council  presented 
an  exhibit  displayed  on  several  bulletin  boards,  of 
export  advertising. 

On  Thursday,  Julius  H.  Barnes,  president  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  the  United  States,  addressed  a  lunch- 
eon held  under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Foreign 
Trade  Council.  E.  P.  Thomas,  president  United  States 
Steel  Pi-oducts  Co.,  scheduled  to  preside  at  the 
luncheon,  was  unable  to  attend  because  of  the  current 
meeting  of  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  address  by  Mr.  Barnes,  0.  K. 
Davis,  secretary  of  the  National  Foreign  Trade  Council, 
announced  the  next  convention  of  the  council  would  be 
held  at  the  Copley-Plaza   Hotel,   Boston,  June  4  to   6. 

The  dinner,  which  closed  the  convention,  was  ad- 
dressed by  Senator  Paul  Du  Puy,  who  spoke  on  "Europe 
from  a  Publisher's  Viewpoint;"  John  W.  Doty,  who 
described  his  experiences  in  the  Japanese  earthquake; 
and  Colonel  William  N.  Haskell,  whose  subject  was 
"The  Truth  About  Russia." 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  1924:  Presi- 
dent, W.  W.  Nichols,  president  Allis-Chalmers  Mfg. 
Co.,  New  York;  vice-president,  George  R.  Meyercord, 
president  Meyercord  Co.,  Chicago;  and  directors,  E.  P. 
Thomas,  president  United  States  Steel  Products  Co., 
E.  H.  Huxley,  president  United  States  Rubber  Export 
Co.,  New  York,  Curt  G.  Pfeiffer,  vice-president  George 
Borgefeldt  &  Co.,  New  York;  G.  Arthur  Schieren,  vice- 
president  Charles  A.  Schieren  &  Co.,  New  York, 
Thomas  J.  Watson,  president  Computing-Tabulating- 
Recording  Co.,  New  York,  W.  M.  Sloan,  treasurer 
McElroy  Sloan  Shoe  Co.,  St.  Louis,  J.  L.  Kindelberger, 
president  Kalamazoo  Vegetable  Parchment  Co.,  Kala- 
mazoo, Mich.,  and  D.  E.  Delgado,  export  manager  East- 
man Kodak  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Maurice  B.  Dean  is 
permanent  secretary  of  the  association. 
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Charles  P.  Tolman  has  resigned  as  chief  engineer 
and  chairman  of  the  manufacturing  committee,  Na- 
tional Lead  Co.,  which  position  he  held  during  the  past 
16  years,  to  establish  a  general  consulting  practice,  spe- 
cializing in  dust  and  fume  control  and  handling  ma- 
terials. He  will  continue  as  consulting  engineer  for 
the  National  Lead  Co.,  and  has  offices  at  111  Broadway, 
New  York. 

E.  C.  Morse  has  joined  the  Triumph  Electric  Co. 
and  the  Triumph  Ice  Machine  Co.,  Cincinnati,  as  vice- 
president  in  charge  of  sales  and  member  of  the  board 
of  directors. 

W.  W.  Phillips,  who  for  the  past  12  years  has  rep- 
resented the  Colonial  Steel  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  in  Roches- 
ter, N.  Y.,  has  been  made  sales  manager  in  charge  of 
the  New  York  office,  at  149  Varick  Street,  succeeding 
H.  C.  Poole,  who  recently  was  promoted  to  general 
works  manager. 

G.  K.  Atkinson,  formerly  with  the  Langhaar  Ball 
Bearing  Co.,  Aurora,  Ind.,  is  now  connected  with  the 
New  Britain  Machine  Co.,  New  Britain,  Conn.,  in  the 
capacity  of  sales  representative  for  Ohio.  His  head- 
quarters will  be  in  Cleveland. 

James  R.  Miller,  an  attorney,  has  been  elected  di- 
rector of  the  Superior  Steel  Corporation,  Pittsburgh, 
succeeding  H.  F.  Hansell,  who  resigned  Sept.  20.  Mr. 
Miller  is  also  a  director  of  the  Standard  Plate  Glass 
Co.,  Creighton,  Pa. 

George  E.  Huntoon,  formerly  purchasing  agent 
Moline  Plow  Co.,  has  been  elected  treasurer  of  the  Tri- 
City  Malleable  Castings  Co.,  which  recently  opened  a 
foundry  at  East  Moline,  111.  He  will  also  act  in  the 
capacity  of  purchasing  agent. 

John  Wheeldon,  general  manager  of  plants,  Wick- 
wire-Spencer    Steel    Corporation,  has  been   granted   a 


leave  of  absence  until  Jan.  1.  Charles  K.  Hardy,  gen- 
eral sales  manager,  assisted  by  Winthrop  G.  Hall,  as- 
sistant to  general  manager,  will  assume  Mr.  Wheeldon's 
duties  during  his  absence. 

David  Fergusson,  for  more  than  20  years  chief  en- 
gineer of  the  Pierce  Arrow  Motor  Car  Co.,  Buffalo,  has 
joined  the  staff  of  James  Cunningham,  Son  &  Co., 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  as  chief  engineer. 

J.  A.  Cecce  has  been  appointed  assistant  to  mana- 
ger of  purchases  of  the  American  Short  Line  Railroad 
Association,  Chicago. 

Edmund  C.  Mayo,  president  and  general  manager 
American  Tube  &  Stamping  Co.,  Bridgeport,  Conn., 
who  for  the  past  four  years  has  been  chief  executive 
of  the  company,  has  resigned.  He  has  been  elected 
vice-president  in  charge  of  all  plants  of  the  Gorham 
Mfg.  Co.,  Providence,  R.  I.,  and  will  assume  his  new 
duties  on  Jan.  1. 

J.  Edward  Thebaud  has  been  appointed  Philadelphia 
representative  of  the  Wright-Hibbard  Industrial  Elec- 
tric Truck  Co.,  Inc.,  Phelps,  N.  Y.,  with  an  office  at 
1619  Real  Estate  Trust  Building. 

Clinton  S.  Bradley,  resident  manager  of  the  Buffalo 
branch  office  of  the  Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Corporation, 
has  been  appointed  manager  of  the  hot-rolled  material 
department,  with  headquarters  at  Pittsburgh.  Mr. 
Bradley  has  been  with  the  company  since  1901,  and 
was  in  charge  of  the  Buffalo  offices  for  16  years. 

R.  C.  Hutchings,  formerly  with  the  American  Steel 
&  Wire  Co.,  has  become  associated  with  the  Standard 
Horse  Nail  Co.,  New  Brighton,  Pa.,  as  assistant  to  the 
president. 

C.  A.  Dunn,  formerly  sales  manager  of  the  Weld- 
less  Tube  Co.,  has  been  appointed  manager  of  the 
Delaware  Seamless  Tube  Co.,  Auburn,  Pa. 

J.  F.  Newman,  for  12  years  purchasing  agent  of 
the  Weirton  Steel  Co.,  Weirton,  W.  Va.,  has  become 
president  of  the  Lawrenceville  Bronze  Co.,  Pittsburgh. 


OBITUARY 


Charles  Proteus  Steinmetz,  world  renowned  ma- 
thematician and  electrical  inventor  of  the  General  Elec- 
tric Co.,  died  of  heart  failure  at  his  home  in  Schenec- 
tady on  Oct.  26.  He  was  born  in  the  old  city  of  Breslau 
in  Silesia,  in  1865.  From  the  first  his  love  for  mathe- 
matics and  science  asserted  itself  and  to  the  thorough 
training  received  at  the  Universities  of  Breslau  and 
Berlin,  the  great  scientist  often  attributed  a  large  share 
in  later  achievements.  Forced  to  flee  his  country  to 
escape  persecution  for  socialistic  affiliations,  he  went  to 
Switzerland  penniless,  but  made  his  way  into  the  poly- 
technic school  at  Zurich,  where  he  studied  engineering. 
In  1889  he  came  to  the  United  States  and  gained  em- 
ployment with  a  company  later  acquired  by  the  General 
Electric  Co.,  which  made  him  chief  consulting  engineer 
in  1893.  In  this  capacity  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  life, 
developing  the  most  important  of  his  inventions. 

Horace  G.  Reynolds,  president  Reynolds  Wire  Co., 
Dixon,  111.,  died  at  his  home  in  that  city  on  Oct.  21. 

William  P.  Clark,  president  Clark  Tool  Works, 
Inc.,  Belmont,  N.  Y.,  died  at  his  home  there  on  Oct.  22, 
following  protracted  illness.  He  was  born  at  Unadilla 
Forks,  N.  Y.,  in  1851  and  in  1877  was  sent  to  Belmont 
to  take  charge  of  the  D.  Rawson  Works,  later  A.  W. 
Miner  &  Co.,  agricultural  implements,  as  manager.  At 
the  time  of  his  death,  Mr.  Clark  was  vice-president  of 
the  Clark  Brothers  Co.,  Olean,  N.  Y.,  maker  of  saw  mill 
equipment.  In  1917  he  organized  the  Clark  Tool  Works, 
Inc. 

William  J.  Lloyd,  general  superintendent  General 
Electric  Co.,  West  Lynn,  Mass.,  works,  died  suddenly 
on  Oct.   28,  in  an  automobile  as  he  was  entering  the 


Tedesco  Club,  Lynn,  Mass.,  grounds.  He  was  born  in 
Philadelphia  in  1866,  was  graduated  from  Lehigh  Uni- 
versity in  1883,  from  which  he  also  received  the  degree 
of  mechanical  engineer,  and  then  entered  the  employ  of 
the  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co.  He  became  as- 
sociated with  the  General  Electric  Co.  about  25  years 
ago. 

E.  E.  Strong,  president  of  the  Strong,  Carlisle  & 
Hammond  Co.,  Cleveland,  and  first  president  of  the 
National  Supply  and  Machinery  Dealers'  Association, 
died  Oct.  29.  Mr.  Strong  had  for  many  years  been 
identified  with  the  machine  tool  industry.  His  son, 
Herbert  W.  Strong,  is  one  of  his  successors  in  the 
National  Supply  and  Machinery  Dealers'  Association. 

W.  Chapman  Brown,  superintendent  wire  weaving 
department,  Cheney  Bigelow  Wire  Works,  died  at  his 
home  in  Springfield,  Mass.,  on  Oct.  26,  in  his  fifty-fifth 
year. 

Frank  F.  Amsdem,  general  manager  of  the  Lochiel 
furnace  at  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  died  Sunday,  Oct.  28,  fol- 
lowing a  week's  illness.  He  was  about  61  years  old, 
and  had  had  a  long  career  in  iron  making.  He  was 
for  many  years  with  the  Central  Iron  &  Steel  Co.  and 
later  wtih  Joseph  E.  Thropp. 


The  General  Electric  Co.,  Schenectady,  N.  T.,  has 
perfected  plans  for  a  merger  with  the  Canadian  Gen- 
eral Electric  Co.,  with  plants  at  Toronto  and  Peter- 
boro,  Ont.,  which  heretofore  has  operated  under  an 
agreement  to  manufacture  equipment  of  the  first 
noted  company  in  Canada.  The  acquisition  includes 
the  Canadian  Allis-Chalmers  Co.,  manufacturer  of  elec- 
trical equipment,  with  works  at  Toronto,  Bridgeburg, 
Stratford  and  Montreal.  Expansion  will  be  carried 
out  at  the  different  plants  by  the  American  organi- 
zation. 
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Progress  Made  in  Gear  Standardization 

(Continued  from  page  1183) 


lo  establish  a  suitable  method  for  inspecting  shaper 
and  rotary  gear  cutters,  but  as  yet  is  not  in  position 
to  offer  recommendations.  It  was  indicated,  however, 
that  possibly  the  most  accurate  method  would  be  by 
the  use  of  a  lantern  in  conjunction  with  a  set  of  master 
curves  established  for  1  D.  P.,  then  by  moving  the 
lantern  to  compare  other  pitches.  It  was  stated  in  the 
progress  report  that  if  this  method  proves  practical 
cooperation  of  those  member  companies  manufacturing 
these  cutters  should  be  had.  Nothing  has  been  done 
this  year  in  the  line  of  raw  material  inspection.  Illumi- 
nating discussion  of  the  subject  of  inspection  generally 
was  given  by  Major  Earle  Buckingham,  Pratt  &  Whit- 
ney Co.,  Hartford,  who,  among  other  axioms,  pointed 
out  that  the  accuracy  to  which  we  can  work  depends 
upon  the  amount  to  which  we  can  measure. 

New  Table  of  Keyway  Sizes 

A  new  table  of  practical  sizes  of  keyways,  keystocks 
and  tolerances  was  submitted  by  Lars  G.  Nilson,  Nilson- 
Miller  Co.,  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  chairman  of  the  keyway 
committee,  which,  since  its  last  report,  has  been  work- 
ing with  the  committees  of  other  societies  and  has. had 
extensive  correspondence  with  the  association's  mem- 
bership. The  new  table  has  only  18  sizes  of  keyways, 
from  Vi  to  13  in.,  the  4%,  5V^,  9  and  11-in.  nominal 
sizes  having  been  eliminated.  The  number  of  keyways, 
dimension  and  range  of  same  from  7/16  to  6-in.  holes 
or  shafts  are  identical  with  the  final  report  of  a  com- 
mittee of  the  A.  S.  M.  E.  The  association's  committee 
believes  that  there  should  be  only  one  standard  for 
square  or  flat  keys  for  any  size  shaft,  the  majority 
of  opinions  seeming  to  be,  according  to  the  report, 
square  for  small  and  rectangular  for  large  sizes.  In 
rectangular  keys  the  aim  has  been  to  make  the  thick- 
ness as  near  two-thirds  of  the  width  as  is  practicable. 
Discussion  centered  around  tolerances,  several  members 
objecting  to  those  given  in  the  table.  There  was  dis- 
cussion also  as  to  the  diameter  at  which  the  change 
should  be  made  from  square  to  rectangular.  Ques- 
tionnaires are  to  be  submitted  to  membership  on  the 
points  discussed. 

Specifications  for  Steel  Castings 

In  the  progress  report  of  the  metallurgical  com- 
mittee, headed  by  C.  B.  Hamilton,  Jr.,  Hamilton  Gear 
&  Machine  Co.,  Toronto,  it  was  suggested  that  the 
specifications  submitted  for  steel  castings  be  used  by 
members  and  that  the  reaction  of  the  foundries  be  re- 
ported at  the  next  meeting.  General  accord  with  the 
A.  S.  T.  M.  was  expressed,  but  it  was  stated  that  their 
general  specification  does  not  give  all  that  the  com- 
mittee wants,  and  it  is  turning  to  railroad  specifications, 
section  7  of  the  A  27-21,  which  calls  for  steels  of  the 
same  per  cent  of  impurities  as  the  class  B,  but  differs 
in  carbon  specified.  Carbon  of  0.15-0.25  per  cent  was 
suggested  for  case  hardened  castings  and  0.30  to  0.40 
per  cent  carbon  for  untreated  and  water  quenched  cast- 
ings. Manganese  content  is  0.30-0.60  per  cent;  silicon, 
0.25  per  cent  on  all;  phosphorus,  maximum  0.06  per 
cent  on  acid  open-hearth  and  0.05  per  cent  on  basic 
open  hearth.  Sulphur  is  limited  to  0.06  per  cent.  Water 
quenching  was  given  as  the  reason  for  advocating  not 
over  100  as  the  combined  value  of  maximum  carbon  and 
maximum  manganese. 

A  questionnaire  relating  to  machinability  will  be 
submitted  to  the  membership.  It  is  planned  to  report 
on  the  upper  and  lower  limits  of  hardness  for  good 
machinability.  A  discussion  was  started  as  to  whether 
carbon  content  makes  any  difference  in  machinability, 
given  the  same  hardness. 

The  publishing  by  the  association  of  a  handbook  on 
gearing  containing  all  gear  data  and  formulae  and 
other  related  matter  was  taken  up  in  the  report  of  the 
library  committee,  of  which  E.  J.  Noble,  Horsburgh  & 
Scott  Co.,  Cleveland,  is  chairman.  This  committee  is 
to  prepare  the  handbook,  which  it  is  expected  will  not 
only  serve  the  members  of  the  association,  but  be  in  de- 
mand  among   users   of   gears,   where   it   will   prove   a 


potent  influence  making  for  the  adoption  and  use  of  all 
of  the  association's  standards.  It  was  suggested  that 
the  volume  be  in  the  form  of  a  loose  leaf  book  similar 
to  that  of  the  S.  A.  E.  handbook.  The  report  stimulated 
interest  and  discussion  and  was  voted  approved. 
Compensating  for  Errors  in  Milled  Gears 

A  paper  on  the  "Analysis  of  Milled  Gears,"  by 
Ernest  Wildhaber,  consulting  engineer.  New  York,  and 
Earle  Buckingham,  Pratt  &  Whitney  Co.,  Hartford, 
read  by  Mr.  Buckingham  at  the  first  general  session, 
was  received  with  interest.  The  following  quotations 
from  the  paper  will  serve  to  indicate  its  scope. 

"One  of  the  most  widely  used  methods  of  machining 
gear  teeth  is  to  mill  them  with  a  formed  milling  cutter, 
this  method  employing  a  series  of  eight  cutters  which 
are  adapted  to  produce  gears  with  from  12  teeth  to  a 
rack,  each  cutter  being  utilized  to  produce  a  certain 
part  of  the  series. 

"In  principle  each  cutter  is  correct  for  the  smallest 
gear  in  its  particular  series.  The  extent  of  the  series 
for  which  each  cutter  is  used  depends  upon  the  change 
in  the  theoretical  form.  As  these  forms  change  least 
with  greater  numbers  of  teeth,  the  range  of  cutters 
greatly  increases  as  the  tooth  numbers  increase. 
Theoretically,  a  cutter  which  is  correct  for  a  certain 
number  of  teeth  is  incorrect  for  any  other  number; 
practically,  however,  this  error  is  slight.  One  purpose 
of  this  paper  is  to  analyze  the  nature  and  amount  of 
such  errors. 

"Furthermore,  it  often  happens  that  a  gear  wtih  23 
teeth,  for  example,  is  required  while  the  only  cutter 
available  is  the  No.  4  cutter  instead  of  the  No.  5  cutter 
Another  purpose  of  this  paper  js  to  show  how  this 
cutter  can  be  used  with  as  good  or  better  results  ny 
slightly  modifying  the  depth  of  cut. 

"Again,  it  is  often  desirable  to  provide  more  back- 
lash on  the  gears  than  is  present  when  the  gears  are 
cut  to  the  theoretical  depth.  This  is  accomplished  by 
sinking  the  cutters  deeper  into  the  blank.  Theoretically 
this  displaces  the  profile  and  alters  the  action.  Another 
object  of  this  paper  is  to  determine  the  amount  of  ex- 
cess depth  for  each  gear  that  will  give  the  best  results. 

"A  study  of  the  errors  introduced  as  noted  above 
will  show  that  they  can  be  reduced  and  compared  to 
the  errors  in  eccentric  gears." 

In  addition  to  the  determination  of  errors,  the 
analysis  also  provides  remedies.  It  develops  a  distri- 
bution of  backlash  which  avoids  errors  ordinarily  in- 
curred through  cutting  deeper.  It  shows  how  the  con- 
tact may  be  prevented  from  shifting  too  much,  either 
toward  the  bottom  or  to  the  tips  of  the  teeth.  It 
permits  the  use  of  compensating  cutters,  by  making  one 
error  modify  another. 

It  was  emphasized  that  one  of  the  general  and  im- 
portant gear  problems  is  how  to  avoid  safely  edge 
contact  at  the  beginning  of  mesh.  The  tip  edge  of  the 
driven  tooth  is  particularly  dangerous  to  have  contact 
with  the  flank  of  the  driving  tooth.  When  this  dangei' 
exists  in  milled  gears,  for  instance  with  low  tooth  num- 
bers, through  lack  of  accuracy  in. cutting,  it  may  always 
be  avoided  by  cutting  the  driven  gear  a  trifle  deeper. 

Interest  Shown  in  Industrial  Relations 

The  response  to  a  proposed  program,  outlined  by 
E.  S.  Sawtelle,  Tool  Steel  Gear  &  Pinion  Co.,  Cincin- 
nati, chairman  of  the  industrial  relations  committee, 
showed  considerable  interest  on  the  part  of  the  mem- 
bership in  the  general  subject.  Allied  to  this,  and  in 
which  much  interest  was  also  shown,  was  an  address 
by  John  Kottcamp,  head  of  the  department  of  industrial 
engineering,  Pratt  Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  on  the 
"Training  of  Shop  Executives." 

The  remarks  of  Mr.  Sawtelle  wex"e  in  the  nature 
of  personal  ideas  as  to  the  possible  activities  of  his 
committee,  which  had  been  reorganized  recently  and 
had  no  report  to  make.  He  emphasized  the  probable 
success  of  a  company  having  high  grade  management 
as  compared  to  large  financial  resources  alone,  and 
pointed  out  the  necessity  of  sympathetic  alert  coopera- 
tion from  each  employee,  the  achievement  of  which 
was  indicated  as  solving  to  a  large  degree  the  problem 
of  personnel.    Ways  and  means  to  accomplish  this  was, 
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he  said,  the  primary  function  of  any  industrial  relations 
committee. 

The  practical  value  of  wage  questionnaires  was  evi- 
dently questionable  to  the  speaker,  who  thought  that 
the  matter  of  wages  was  a  local  problem,  fixed  by 
living  conditions  in  each  location  and  conditions  in  each 
shop.  The  cost  of  labor  turnover  was  emphasized  and 
helping  employees  think  right,  and  the  prevention  of 
radicalism  was  discussed,  as  were  also  the  value  of 
stock  ownership,  profit  sharing  through  wage  incentives 
or  actual  sharing  of  profits.  It  was  stated  as  his 
opinion  that  time  can  be  spent  profitably  in  making  a 
comparative  study  of  reports  on  the  various  wage  in- 
centives, their  benefits  and  how  they  can  be  applied. 
Suggestions  and  experience  on  the  training  of  workmen 
and  foremen  were  thought  to  be  of  value,  and  also 
suggestions  on  managerial  contact  with  men  and  wel- 
fare work.  A  proposal  to  study  the  progress  of  com- 
panies notable  for  success  along  personnel  lines  was 
offered.  Mr.  Sawtelle  reiterated,  however,  that  no  two 
personalities  are  the  same,  no  two  shops  are  the  same, 
and  that  industrial  relationship  is  99  per  cent  a  matter 
of  applied  personality.  Hence,  the  whole  question  is 
one  that  each  man  must  solve  for  himself,  he  said. 

Necessity  for  the  careful  selection  of  raw  material 
for  the  training  and  development  of  successsful  shop 
executives  was  strongly  emphasized  in  Mr.  Kottcamp's 
address  on  "Training  Shop  Executives." 

Personnel  organizations  and  systems  of  training 
executives,  adopted  by  many  companies  were  referred 
to.  In  this  connection,  Mr.  Kottcamp  said,  "To  my 
mind,  industry  will  profit  most  by  selecting  from  its 
shop  young  men  who  fill  the  specifications  for  good  raw 
material.  Give  these  men  leave  of  absence  and  send 
them  to  a  technical  school  giving  a  short  and  intensive 
training.  Follow  the  progress  of  these  men,  keep  in 
contact  with  the  school  and  upon  completion  of  their 
courses,  take  them   back  into  their  former  positions." 


Giving  the  men  greater  responsibility  as  fast  as  they 
merit  it  and  not  killing  their   initiative  by  exploiting 
them  on  a  job  they  can  do  well,  were  emphasized. 
Cost  Committee  Active 

An  outline  of  the  best  method  for  overhead  cost 
distribution  in  the  gear  industry  was  incorporated  in  a 
paper  by  0.  C.  Kiehne  of  the  Van  Dorn  &  Button  Co., 
Cleveland,  which  was  passed  to  members  at  the  meet- 
ing. An  equitable  and  accurate  method  wherety  these 
expenses  may  be  allocated  to  cost  was  emphasized  as 
one  of  the  greater  problems  in  cost  finding.  The 
methods  of  percentage  on  material,  percentage  on  labor 
cost,  and  percentage  on  the  man  hours  were  discussed, 
and  a  method  of  applying  the  machine  rate  given.  The 
committee  on  uniform  cost  accounting,  of  which  J.  H. 
Dunn,  R.  D.  Nuttall  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  is  chairman,  has 
been  increased  to  ten  members.  It  is  planned  to  dis- 
tribute during  the  year  a  series  of  papers  similar  to 
that  of  Mr.  Kiehne's,  and  investigation  will  be  made 
as  to  the  success  of  the  uniform  cost  work  done  by 
other  associations. 

A  plea  for  the  organized  activity  of  the  society  in 
the  bigger  and  broader  problems  affecting  the  gear  and 
other  industries,  in  addition  to  the  standardization  and 
other  technical  work  of  the  society  was  made  by  S.  L. 
Nicholson,  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co.,  East 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  in  the  report  of  the  tariff  committee  of 
which  he  is  the  chairman.  The  effect  of  the  tariff,  taxa- 
tion and  the  policy  of  the  Government  in  other  mat- 
ters affecting  industry  was  vividly  described  in  its  vital 
bearing  on  the  gear  industry,  and  the  creating  of  a 
committee  to  work  in  this  broad  field  was  advocated. 
It  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Nicholson  that  the  tariff  com- 
mittee be  dropped,  but  discussion  on  this  point  left  the 
matter  in  the  hands  of  the  executive  committee  which 
will  take  under  consideration  changing  the  name  of 
that  committee. 


Discusses  Expansion  Possibilities  of  the  Gear  Business 


RESEARCH  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  new  uses  to 
which  gears  may  be  put  was  urged  by  E.  W.  Miller, 
Fellows  Gear  Shaper  Co.,  Springfield,  Vt.,  in  an  address 
on  the  "Development  of  the  Gear  Industry,"  at  the 
last  session.  Several  unusual  applications  of  gears 
were  shown  by  lantern  slides  and  the  design  and  func- 
tion of  these  applications  explained  in  detail. 

"The  work  done  has  impressed  upon  me,"  said  Mr. 
Miller,  "that  the  gear  business  is  far  from  the  much 
touted  saturation  point.  It  is  apparent,  too,  that  our 
endeavors  should  not  be  confined  to  standardization 
work  and  to  human  relationship  problems,  as  great 
and  necessary  as  this  work  is.  We  should  fare  forth 
as  explorers  and  promoters  of  the  gear  industry,  re- 
membering that  perseverance  wins."  Keeping  posted 
as  to  the  development  of  new  devices  or  machines  and 
offering  service  as  gear  engineers  in  connection  with 
the  new  developments  was  urged.  "It  is  indeed  un- 
common," said  Mr.  Miller,  "to  find  in  a  mechanical 
institution  a  department  whose  work  is  business  re- 
search engineering.  The  function  of  such  a  department 
would  be  not  only  to  explore  the  present  gear  field,  but 
to  ascertain  accurately  to  what  new  uses  gears  may  be 
put,  thus  bringing  out  potential  possibilities." 

Among  possibilities  cited  as  at  present  largely  un- 
considered were  the  substitution  of  cut  gears  for  those 
now  having  the  teeth  cast  or  punched.  "In  these 
cases,"  he  said,  "not  only  will  the  cut  gear  be  a  great 
improvement  with  respect  to  quietness  and  smoothness 
of  operation,  but  it  can  be  demonstrated  that  many 
times  the  manufacturer  can  produce  them  more  cheaply 
than  otherwise.  Expense  of  assembly  and  hand  work 
on  the  teeth  may  far  exceed  cutting  costs.  Thousands 
of  toothed  wheels  are  being  made  today  which  cannot 
receive  our  stamp  of  approval  as  gear  engineers.  His- 
tory is  behind  these  tooth  designs.  It  is  usually  found 
that  some  mechanical  genius  has  worked  out  a  device 
experimentally.  Cut  and  try  methods  have  resulted 
in  notched  wheels  which  cause  the  mechanism  to  work 
satisfactorily.  A  market  has  been  developed  and  the 
gear  teeth   are   patterned  after  those   in  the  experi- 


mental machine.  Special  machinery  is  designed  for  the 
production  of  these  gears  and  they  are  made  in  great 
quantities.  Analysis  makes  plain  that  these  primitive 
gear  tooth  shapes  are  expensive  members.  The  lack 
of  gear  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  designer  results 
in  a  useless  waste  of  money.  The  tooth  design  is  such 
that  production  cannot  keep  pace  with  the  development 
of  gear  cutters  and  gear  cutting  machinery.  A  change 
is  usually  unthinkable,  because  of  difficulty  in  furnish- 
ing repair  parts. 

"Here  is  plainly  our  opportunity.  We  should  go  to 
the  full  limit  of  our  resources  to  get  in  touch  with  new 
design  work  and  then  offer  our  best  engineering 
advice." 

Several  possible  new  uses  of  gear  teeth  were  men- 
tioned. "The  future  may  show,"  he  said,  "the  value 
of  gear  teeth  for  power  transmission,  when  little  or  no 
notion  occurs  between  engaging  teeth.  Gear  teeth  may 
become  prominent  as  the  chief  actors  in  a  liquid  meas- 
uring device,  actually  doing  the  measuring  while  other 
teeth  in  common  fashion  effect  the  rotation  of  the 
mechanism. 

"Gear  teeth  may  occupy  an  important  place  in  the 
refrigerating  industry.  As  compressors  they  may  take 
their  place  in  the  multitude  of  large  or  small  chemical 
refrigerators  which  will  be  in  use  within  a  few  years. 
Gear  teeth  in  addition  to  being  transmitters  of  power 
may  be  part  of  the  prime  mover.  The  air  turbine  whose 
rotor  carries  gear  teeth  may  become  widely  used.  Gear 
teeth  may  be  used  uniquely  as  a  positive  face  clutch." 
Other  Addresses 

"Simplified  Practice  As  a  Service  to  American  In- 
dustry" was  an  address  by  R.  M.  Hudson,  division  of 
simplified   practice.   Department   of  Commerce. 

S.  L.  Nicholson,  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co., 
East  Pittsburgh,  told  of  his  recent  trip  to  New  Zealand, 
Australia  and  India,  outlining  the  railroad,  industrial, 
labor  and  general  business  situation  in  those  countries. 
Opportunity  for  American  trade  in  India,  in  machinery 
and  other  commodities  was  pointed  out. 
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shall  make  the  machine,  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
a  special  machine  for  the  particular  operations  and 
product  desired.  This  tooling  likewise  demands  judg- 
ment and  wider  experience,  but  it  is  capable  of  much 
more  rapid  development  than  the  machine  itself,  and 
unlike  the  machine,  may  be  altered  from  day  to  day  in 
its  approach  toward  perfection  with  a  corresponding 
daily  improvement   in   production. 

It  is  one  of  the  standard  grievances  of  the  machine 
builder  that  this  special  tool  design  is  so  often  left 
to  him,  when  it  could  best  be  done  in  the  shops  of  the 
user.  As  between  two  men  of  the  same  ability  and 
experience,  the  one  working  where  the  tools  are  to 
be  used  has  the  advantage.  Working  conditions, 
methods  of  inspection,  condition  of  forgings,  all  affect 
the  ultimate  tool  design  in  ways  which  it  is  difficult 
for  the  absentee  engineer  to  take  account  of.  It  is 
true,  of  course,  that  the  tool  designer  on  the  staffs 
of  the  machine  builder  has  the  advantage  of  being  a 
specialist  in  that  machine,  but  that  is  his  only  point 
of  advantage.  If  the  user  will  concentrate  on  a  small 
variety  of  standard  machines  his  tool  engineer  may 
become  a  specialist  also,  instead  of  spreading  his  activi- 
ties over  a  hundred  sizes,  types  and  designs. 

Advantages  of  Standardized  Machine-Tool 

The  advantages  thus  far  urged  for  the  standard- 
ized machine  tool  are:  Perfected  design,  better  ma- 
chine for  the  money,  and  this  last  point  of  permitting 
the  tool  engineer  to  specialize  and  thus  do  better  work. 

The  fewer  kinds  of  machine  needed,  with  standard- 
ization, bring  also  the  following  benefits : 

1.  Greater   familiarity   of  staff   with    upl<eep   and    adjust- 


2.  Fewer  repair  parts  to  carry  in  stock. 

3.  Greater  flexibility  in  shop  layout  and 
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4.  Less  expense  in  changing  design  of  product. 
From  the  standpoint  of  employees  are  the  following 
advantages: 

1.  Fewer  kinds  of  operators  to  train  tor  repairs,  adjust- 
ments and  for  machine  operation. 

2.  A  man  once  trained  can  be  used  on  a  greater  percent- 
age of  the  machines  in  the  shop. 

3.  Training  can  be  standardized  and  men  taught  more 
easily.     This  affects  the  cost  of  labor  turnover. 

Some  of  these  advantages  affect  the  direct  labor 
cost.  Others  affect  the  overhead.  The  wise  manager 
is  giving  particular  attention  to  the  latter  division 
of  the  cost  of  manufacture,  for  of  the  three  primary 
elements  in  cost — labor,  material  and  overhead — it  is 
the  overhead  which  is  the  most  susceptible  of  improve- 
ment; and  it  is  this  same  element  which  is  most  favor- 
ably affected  by  the  standardization  of  a  few  types  of 
machine  tool  equipment. 

In  connection  with  his  paper,  Mr.  Flanders  pointed 
out  some  of  the  features  and  illustrated  with  lantern 
slides  some  of  the  pi^duction  machines  made  by  his 
company,  including  single  and  double  spindle  turret 
lathes  and  automatic  lathes  of  various  types  equipped 
with  special  attachments  and  tool  equipment  for  dif- 
ferent operations  in  production  work  and  calculated 
to  eliminate  the  necessity  of  using  special  machinery. 

Discussion  of  this  paper  hinged  around  practical 
details  of  the  operation  of  the  flat  turret  lathe  and 
the  Pay  automatic  lathe.  In  reply  to  a  question,  Mr. 
Flanders  stated  that  in  many  cases  the  time  of  an 
operator  giving  his  entire  attention  to  one  of  the 
automatic  lathes  did  not  result  in  other  than  a  very 
reasonable  labor  charge.  He  cited  one  instance  in 
which  a  completely  turned  aluminum  piston  was  pro- 
duced every  17  sec,  in  which  he  averred  that  the  time 
of  two  men,  if  required,  would  not  be  an  excessive 
charge  when  prorated  over  the  total  output. 

Economics  of  a  Special  Purpose  Machine 

E.  P.  Blanchard,  Bullard  Machine  Tool  Co.,  pre- 
sented a  paper  on  the  "Fundamental  Principles  in 
Modern  Production  Machines"  in  which  he  dwelt  on 
the  design  and  operation  in  the  Bullard  Multaumatic 


and  Contiiiumatic  special  purpose  machines  for  large 
production  work.  In  reply  to  questions  he  said  that 
from  200  to  ;500  parts  would  be  the  minimum  quantity 
of  production  that  would  be  worth  while  to  set  the 
machine  up  for  and  that  it  would  pay  the  manufac- 
turer to  install  a  Multaumatic  even  if  it  is  used  only 
two  months  in  the  year. 

The  practical  nature  of  the  program  of  the  Friday 
morning  general  session  drew  a  considerable  repre- 
.sentation  from  the  shop  organizations  of  the  Cleveland 
district.  A  suggestion  for  future  meetings  was  made 
by  R.  E.  Flanders,  who  advocated  the  idea  of  making 
comparative  studies  of  several  different  methods  for 
the  production  of  a  specific  operation  or  group  of  opera- 
tions on  a  given  part. 

Standard   Machine  Tool  Specification   Sheet 

A  brief  outline  of  a  new  form  of  standard  machine 
tool  specification  sheet  was  presented  by  A.  L.  Evans, 
who  stated  that  this  form  had  been  favorably  received 
at  the  recent  convention  of  the  National  Association 
of  Machine  Tool  Builders  and  is  to  be  perfected  at  a 
committee  meeting  in  the  near  future.  This  form 
covers  the  general  characteristics  of  the  machine  as  to 
size,  weight,  floor  space  and  drive  requirements.  In 
addition  to  these  features,  space  is  arranged  for  the 
inclusion  of  time  study  tables,  feed  and  speed  char- 
acteristics and  specific  tool  and  fixture  mounting  dimen- 
sions. A  line  drawing  in  the  scale  of  %  in.  per  ft.  is 
included  for  assistance  in  the  preparation  of  the  usual 
factory  layout. 

Developments  in  Grinding 

A.  J.  Ott  and  C.  L.  Ott,  president  and  secretary- 
treasurer,  respectively,  of  the  American  Grinder  Co., 
Detroit,  presented  a  paper  on  spur  gear  grinding  and 
testing  which  was  devoted  largely  to  a  description  of 
a  new  gear  grinder  and  a  gear  tester  made  by  their 
company.  The  authors  called  attention  to  the  rapid 
progress  that  has  been  made  in  the  art  of  grinding 
during  the  past  20  years.  Manufacturers  of  grinding 
machines  formerly  urged  that  for  plain  cylindrical 
grinding  work  the  parts  first  be  rough  turned  in  lathes 
and  then  finished  on  the  grinder  to  the  limits  required 
to  make  them  interchangeable.  Automotive  engineers 
and  manufacturers  had  grasped  the  idea  of  grinding 
and  its  advantages  and  today  no  one  would  think  of 
turning  cylindrical  parts  that  are  to  be  hardened,  nor 
would  they  harden  a  part  after  finishing  it  to  size. 

The  authors  stated  that  by  using  the  machine  and 
methods  described  by  them  fine  finishing  cuts  and 
burnishing  and  polishing  operations  can  be  eliminated 
in  the  production  of  spur  gears.  Economy  in  making 
transmission  gears  is  obtained  by  roughing  out  the 
teeth  to  about  0.005-in.  oversize  tooth  thickness,  de- 
pending on  the  amount  of  backlash  desired,  then  hard- 
ening the  gear,  grinding  the  hole  or  stem,  and  finally 
the  teeth.  A  great  deal  of  time  should  not  be  spent 
on  finishing  operations  and  the  gears  then  subjected 
to  heat  treatment,  for  some  distortion  is  sure  to  occur. 
The  finishing  can  be  done  best  by  grinding  after 
hardening  and  it  can  be  done  in  the  same  or  even  less 
time. 

In  reply  to  questions  Mr.  Ott  said  that  the  addi- 
tional cost  of  grinding  automobile  transmissions  is  ap- 
proximately 10c.  a  gear  or  50c.  to  $1  a  transmission, 
depending  upon  the  number  of  gears.  Ground  gears 
have  three  advantages,  economy,  durability  and  the 
elimination  of  noise.  He  said  that  two  of  the  leading 
Detroit  automobile  companies  had  made  comparisons 
of  the  wear  of  gear  teeth  ground  and  not  ground  and 
had  found  that  the  ground  teeth  last  much  longer. 

"Developments  in  Production  Grinding  in  the  Auto- 
motive Industry"  was  discussed  by  Oscar  A.  Knight, 
Detroit  district  manager  of  the  Norton  Co.  He  stated 
that  in  production  grinding  the  progress  made  during 
the  past  few  years  has  been  along  the  line  of  grinding 
simultaneously  multiple  parts  such  as  piston  rings  and 
ball  and  roller  bearing  cups.  This  kind  of  grinding 
brought  out  the  use  of  wider  wheels.  With  the  devel- 
opment of  these  operations  came  the  cylindrical  grind- 
ing of  square  and  distributor  cams,  square  shafts, 
piston  relief  grinding  and-double  wheel  grinding  of  such 
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parts  as  steering  knuckles  and  pinion  shafts.  To  per- 
form these  new  operations  more  care  has  been  taken 
to  build  machines  that  are  heavy,  strong  and  more 
accurate.  New  machines  and  special  attachments  have 
been  put  into  use.  Cams  formerly  were  ground  individu- 
ally but  with  the  integral  cam  grinding  attachment  the 
whole  cam  shaft,  having  12  individual  cams  integral 
with  it,  is  ground  in  about  the  same  time  as  one 
individual  cam  by  the  old  method.  By  means  of 
attachments  reliefs  are  now  ground  in  pistons  at  the 
rate  of  125  to  175  pistons  per  hour.  The  square  end  of 
a  transmission  shaft  1  in.  sq.  by  3  in.  long  can  be 
ground  at  the  rate  of  65  pieces  per  hour  or  a  90  per 
cent  increase  in  production. 

The  speaker  attributed  the  principal  development 
in  production  grinders  to  the  use  of  wide  face  grinding 
wheels.  With  present  types  of  machines,  ends  of  rear 
axle  shafts  are  gnround  at  the  rate  of  100  to  125  per 
hour  as  compared  with  12  per  hour  under  old  methods. 
During  the  past  year  a  wheel  spindle  reciprocating 
attachment  has  been  developed  as  well  as  flat  table 
machines  with  swivel  tables  as  well  as  various  attach- 
ments. A  forming  device  has  been  brought  out  to 
form  the  wheel  for  grinding  the  entire  surface  includ- 
ing tapers  and  straight  portions.  This  machine  in 
cases  has  increased  production  from  100  to  400  per 
cent.  In  ball  and  roller  bearing  work  special  arbors 
have  been  made  for  holding  as  many  rings  as  can  be 
covered  by  a  wheel  up  to  10  in.  vdde  and  by  this  method 
production  has  increased  100  to  400  per  cent.  At  pres- 
ent the  demand  of  the  automobile  companies  is  tending 
toward  grinding  machines  having  self-contained  drives 
and  controls.  Some  of  these  types  were  shown  in  the 
illustrations. 

The  new  type  of  heavier  machines  are  equipped 
with  new  mechanism  for  driving  the  wheel,  the  wheel 
spindle  being  belt  driven  from  the  power  shaft.  In 
some  of  the  new  machines  chain  drive  has  been  sub- 
stituted for  gears  and  in  grinding  crank  shafts  with 
this  type  there  have  been  no  complaints  of  chatter 
marks.  In  the  discussion  Mr.  Knight  said  that  there 
is  a  tendency  toward  automatic,  semi-automatic  and 
centerless  grinding  machines. 

Economies  of  Factory   Conveyor  Systems 

"The  Application  of  Conveyor  Equipment  to  a  Small 
Production  Plant"  was  discussed  by  H.  P.  Harrison, 
master  mechanic  H.  H.  FVanklin  Mfg.  Co.,  Syracuse, 
N.  y.  The  speaker  said  that  it  is  first  necessary  to 
determine  whether  a  plant  has  a  production  large 
enough  to  make  a  conveyor  installation  advisable,  and 
to  consider  the  question  of  possible  plant  rearrange- 
ment for  routing  the  work  on  conveyors.  He  believed 
no  plant  making  automobile  parts  is  too  small  to  con- 
sider the  installation  of  some  conveyor  equipment  as 
an  aid  in  reducing  costs.  However,  how  far  the  instal- 
lation of  conveyors  should  be  carried  can  be  determined 
only  by  a  study  of  each  individual  case. 

The  speaker  referred  to  the  problems  in  the  Frank- 
lin plant,  where  conveyors  have  been  installed,  for  an 
elastic  production  schedule  of  20  to  60  cars  per  day. 
In  this  system  a  power  driven  unit  was  installed  for 
conveying  machine  parts  and  assembly  parts  between 
the  various  machines  on  which  the  operations  were  per- 
formed. However,  power  driven  conveyors  did  not 
prove  satisfactory  for  this  particular  work  and  con- 
veyors of  the  gravity  type  have  been  substituted.  In 
the  speaker's  opinion,  in  the  average  plant  of  small 
production  it  is  not  practical  to  use  power  driven 
conveyors  where  the  operations  are  performed  directly 
on  the  conveyor  line. 

Mr.  Harrison  discussed  at  length  with  illustrations 
the  complete  conveyor  system  in  the  Franklin  plant, 
starting  with  an  automatic  elevator  that  carries  the 
cylinder  castings  from  the  basement  to  the  cylinder 
machining  department  on  the  third  floor.  At  first  an 
endless  belt  conveyed  the  cylinders  between  the  various 
machining  operations  but  this  proved  unsatisfactory 
and  was  replaced  by  a  double  line  gravity  conveyor 
which  has  given  good  results.  With  the  use  of  con- 
veyors the  company  reduced  the  number  of  cylinder 
castings  in  process  by  2000.  By  the  use  of  a  power 
driven  chain  conveyor  for  transmissions,  resembling  a 
long  bench,  the  company  was  able  to  produce  its  maxi- 


mum schedule  with  50  fewer  transmissions  in  process 
and  with  an  18  per  cent  reduction  in  labor  costs. 

The  plant  has  one  power  driven  conveyor  where  the 
only  function  is  moving  work  between  machining  opera- 
tions, this  being  used  for  handling  axle  parts,  but  the 
speaker  believed  a  gravity  conveyor  would  serve  this 
purpose  just  as  well  if  not  better.  In  the  axle  depart- 
ment a  double  chain  type  conveyor  is  used  for  assem- 
bling the  various  parts  and  another  for  the  final 
assembly  of  rear  axles,  both  of  these  being  extremely 
heavy  to  withstand  heavy  pounding.  By  concentrating 
the  manufacturing  of  axle  parts  and  finished  axles  into 
one  unit  a  large  amount  of  handling  of  bulky  finished 
parts  was  eliminated  and  there  is  not  the  danger  of 
the  shortage  of  some  part  coming  from  another  section 
of  the  plant,  as  all  the  axle  parts  are  made  in  one  room. 

The  speaker  stated  that  the  number  of  axles  in 
process  has  been  reduced  by  about  500  and  the  actual 
manufacturing  cost  of  axles  has  been  reduced  15  per 
cent  and  he  declared  that  the  operation  of  the  con- 
veyor leaves  no  doubt  as  to  the  practicability  of  the 
unit  system  of  manufacturing  for  a  large  portion  of 
the  parts  produced  in  plants  of  capacity  similar  to  that 
of  the  Franklin.  He  added  that  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting installations  recently  made  is  a  conveyor  for 
handling  the  trimming  of  open  bodies  and  at  present 
an  extensive  installation  is  being  made  for  handling 
the  finished  car  through  the  final  inspection  and  touch- 
up   operations. 

Human  Element  Touched  On 

"The  Human  Element  in  Production"  was  the  sub- 
ject of  a  paper  by  W.  F.  Jameson,  chief  inspector 
Cleveland  Automobile  Co.  He  urged  the  development 
of  concentration  on  the  part  of  employees  by  inspiring 
them  with  an  interest  in  their  work  and  thereby  im- 
proving production.  The  speaker  contended  that 
employers  have  overlooked  the  possibilities  of  training 
the  mind  behind  the  man,  thinking  of  the  workmen 
as  so  many  hired  hands.  Wonderful  results  have  been 
accomplished  from  a  production  standpoint,  but  he 
asked  if  greater  results  cannot  be  obtained  by  cultivat- 
ing more  than  the  machine  side  of  the  man.  The 
majority  of  workmen  are  capable  of  thinking  and 
should  be  coached  to  think  rightly.  A  man  who  takes 
an  interest  in  his  job  and  applies  himself  to  it  will 
turn  out  better  and  be  of  more  worth.  Plenty  of  men 
take  an  interest  in  their  work  when  they  apply  them- 
selves to  it  but  the  difficulty  lies  in  getting  them  to 
apply  themselves  consistently. 

Of  all  incentives,  he  said,  the  most  productive  is 
the  feeling  that  one  is  working  for  himself.  It  is  easy 
to  convince  men  of  the  above  principles  but  to  keep 
them  "sold"  requires  repeated  efforts  on  the  part  of  the 
foreman.  He  held  that  the  spirit  that  he  is  working 
for  himself  can  be  injected  into  a  workman  by  making 
him  feel  that  every  job  can  be  made  a  training  school 
of  experience  and  that  the  factory  is  an  educational 
institution  where  important  problems  are  to  be  solved 
and  where  great  opportunities  are  offered  for  advance- 
ment. 

Group    Piecework   Wage    Payments 

A  paper  on  "Wage  Incentive  Systems"  by  Eugene 
Bouton,  supervisor  of  time  study,  Chandler  Motor  Car 
Co.,  proved  of  deep  interest  and  brought  out  a  large 
number  of  questions.  Mr.  Bouton  said  that  practically 
all  managers  of  modern  plants  favor  some  wage  incen- 
tive plan  but  there  is  considerable  diflFerence  of  opinion 
as  to  what  is  the  proper  system  to  install.  Some  of 
the  systems  are  highly  complicated  and  involve  a  large 
amount  of  clerical  work  and  the  employer  does  not 
know  in  advance  what  the  direct  labor  cost  will  be 
nor  does  the  employee  know  what  his  earnings  vnll 
amount  to  until  they  are  compiled  at  the  end  of  a 
pay  period. 

The  speaker  described  in  detail  a  system  placed  in 
operation  six  months  ago  by  the  Chandler  company. 
This  is  a  group  piecework  plan  for  the  major  assembly 
units  and  machine  departments  and  straight  individual 
piecework  for  small  parts  on  which  the  operations  do 
not  lend  themselves  very  readily  to  group  piecework. 
The  piecework  prices  are  established  from  time  study. 
The  group  piecework  plan,  is  fundamentally  the  same 
as  straight  piecework.     A  time  study  of  all  the  opera- 
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tions  of  the  group  is  taken  and  a  price  is  set  on  the 
additive  time.  In  other  words  all  operations  to  pro- 
duce the  unit  are  combined  in  one  operation.  The 
group  earnings  are  derived  from  the  number  of  ac- 
cepted finished  units  multiplied  by  the  unit  price.  The 
individual  workman's  earnings  are  prorated  out  of 
group  earnings  based  on  his  hourly  rate  and  the  num- 
ber of  hours  worked.  The  total  group  piece  earnings 
divided  by  the  total  day  rate  earnings  of  the  group 
equals  the  factor  by  which  is  multiplied  the  workman's 
day-rate  earnings,  which  gives  the  prorated  piecework 
amount. 

Mr.  Bouton  pointed  out  that  one  important  factor 
of  the  successful  operation  of  the  group  plan  is  the 
differentiation  of  hourly  rates.  Careful  judgment 
should  be  exercised  in  rating  men  according  to  their 
ability  and  the  skill  required  for  their  respective  work. 
Unskilled  workmen  and  new  employees  should  receive 
the  minimum  hourly  rate  and  semi-skilled  and  skilled 
men  should  be  properly  rated  above  the  minimum  rate. 
Maximum  and  minimum  hourly  rates  are  specified  and 
all  rates  established  must  be  within  the  two  limits. 
A  man  granted  an  increase  in  his  hourly  rate  receives 
a   higher  prorated  share  of  the   total   group   earnings. 

Another  feature  of  the  group  piecework  plan  is 
the  immediate  determination  by  the  foreman  of  the 
number  of  men  required  to  produce  any  given  schedule 
of  units.  If  it  requires  100  men  to  make  100  units 
per  day  and  the  schedule  should  drop  to  75  it  would 
require  practically  75  men  to  produce  75  units.  The 
group  or  cost  price  of  each  unit  should  be  based  on  as 
near  a  uniform  schedule  as  it  is  possible  to  set  but 
any  wide  variation  in  production  would  tend  to  change 
the  original  rate  and  would  necessitate  a  slight  change 
in  the  piecework  prices   in  the  unit. 

When  a  new  employee  is  added  to  the  group  he 
can  be  allowed  to  work  two  days  before  participating 
in  group  earnings;  then  he  is  prorated  among  the 
group.  Should  he  be  unsatisfactory  to  the  rest  of  the 
group  or  too  slow  he  is  taken  out.  The  employees 
desire  to  earn  as  much  as  possible  and  it  is  to  their 
interest  to  keep  the  number  of  men  in  a  group  down 
to  a  minimum.  The  spirit  of  teamwork  is  developed 
and  inefficient  workers   are  eliminated. 

An  inspector's  coupon  shows  the  number  of  units 
completed  daily  in  each  group,  rejections,  etc.,  and 
from  this  the  timekeeper  makes  up  a  g:roup  piecework 
report  and  from  the  latter  report  the  foreman  knows 
by  10  a.  m.  what  each  man's  earnings  were  for  the 
previous  day.  This  feature  is  favored  by  the  em- 
ployees, some  of  whom  had  worked  in  group  systems 
in  other  plants  where  they  could  not  learn  what  their 
earnings  were  until  the  next  pay  period. 

Referring  to  the  proper  size  of  a  group,  Mr.  Bouton 
said  that  his  company  had  found  that  a  group  should 
be  limited  to  the  unit  itself  and  that  there  should 
not  be  more  than  one  group  in  any  one  unit.  The 
company  has  one  group  of  92  men  and  some  as  low 
as  3  men.  There  are  no  bonus  or  premium  calculations 
and  with  a  flat  price  on  any  group  the  management 
knows  at  all  times  the  direct  labor  cost.  The  speaker 
pointed  out  that  the  system  lacks  complications  and 
that  there  is  a  definite  understanding  with  the  man 
as  to  the  amount  of  work  to  be  produced  for  the  com- 
pensation received.  Both  the  company  and  employees 
are  satisfied  that  the  system  has  met  all  principal  ob- 
jections made  to  other  wage  incentive  systems. 

The  following  additional  facts  regarding  the  sys- 
tem were  brought  out  in  questions  submitted  to  Mr. 
Bouton. 

The  group  plan  has  had  the  effect  of  greatly  reduc- 
ing the  labor  turnover  and  attendance  has  become 
much  better.  Men  can  soon  learn  to  gage  their  earn- 
ings by  the  production  each  day  but  the  foreman  can 
always  tell  them  their  actual  earnings  on  the  fol- 
lowing day.  The  scrap  allowance  depends  on  the  nature 
of  the  work.  Only  labor  is  deducted  from  parts 
scrapped  in  the  group  plan  operations,  the  men  not 
being  charged  for  the  loss  of  material.  While  the 
employee  is  guaranteed  only  the  minimum  rate,  he  must 
earn  considerable  more  to  be  efficient  enough  to  stay 
on  the  job.  The  incentive  to  do  good  work  under  the 
group  plan  has  resulted  in  some  decrease  in  the  inspec- 
tion  work. 


About  90  per  cent  of  the  work  in  the  plant  is  on 
piece  rates.  In  the  machine  departments  the  group 
plan  employees  make  15  to  25  per  cent  above  a  day 
rate.  If  the  pay  of  one  member  of  a  group  is  in- 
creased, that  of  others  in  the  same  group  is  slightly 
decreased.  If  an  employee  is  penalized  for  being  late, 
the  amount  he  is  penalized  is  given  to  the  remainder 
of  the  group  instead  of  going  to  the  company.  Speed 
men  are  not  employed  to  speed  up  work  in  a  group. 
The  tool  department  is  operated  on  a  day  work  basis. 
If  members  in  a  group  object  to  one  of  their  number, 
they  take  the  matter  up  with  the  foreman;  and  if 
there  is  a  justification  for  their  complaint,  the  man  is 
removed  from  the  unit.  Individual  effort  is  found  to 
be  practically  the  same  in  large  as  small  groups. 

The  guaranteed  hour  rates  in  the  group  plan  are 
lower  than  the  straight  day  work  rates.  Assembly 
work  and  many  machine  operations  lend  themselves 
to  group  work.  When  there  are  only  one  or  two  opera- 
tions day  rates  seem  to  work  out  best.  One  of  the 
questions  suggested  that  under  the  group  plan  there 
might  be  a  tendency  for  a  group  to  make  unreasonable 
wage  demands  and  possibly  quit  work  in  a  body  should 
these  demands  not  be  granted,  but  Mr.  Bouton  said 
that  his  plant  had  experienced  no  trouble  of  this 
kind. 

Percy  S.  Brown,  works  manager  of  the  Corona 
Typewriter  Co.,  presented  a  comprehensive  paper 
covering  every  detail  of  the  production  control  methods 
at  the  Corona  plant  from  the  time  an  order  comes 
from  the  sales  department  until  the  order  is  shipped. 
Starting  with  scheduling  he  discussed  the  work  of  the 
method  division,  of  the  instruction  card  division  which 
sets  standards  for  piecework  operation,  of  the  route 
division  which  keeps  the  assembly  department  sup- 
plied with  parts,  of  the  stores  division  which  issues 
requisitions  on  the  purchasing  department  and  of  the 
department  handling  interplant  transportation.  The 
speaker  showed  various  forms  used  in  the  organiza- 
tion system  and  made  clear  how  the  methods  outlined 
could  be  applied  to  automotive  plants. 

Testing  and  Inspection  Instruments 

Standardization  of  methods  of  applying  the  sclero- 
scope  was  discussed  by  Albert  F.  Shore,  of  the  Shore 
Instrument  &  Mfg.  Co.  This  dwelt  largely  on  sug- 
gestions made  by  the  iron  and  steel  division  of  the 
S.  A.  E.  Standards  Committee  with  the  view  of  in- 
creasing the  accuracy  of  readings  made  by  the  sclero- 
scope  in  testing  for  hardness.  Among  his  conclusions 
were  the  following:  The  scleroscope  should  be  set 
within  1  deg.  of  plumbness.  An  error  of  0.007  is  in- 
troduced for  each  degree  up  to  5  deg.  when  the  instru- 
ment is  out  of  plumb.  Inclination  at  a  10  deg.  angle 
introduces  a  drop  of  8  per  cent  in  readings.  A  too 
rough  surface  on  test  specimens  causes  fluctuation  in 
readings.  Scale  on  soft  steel  influences  readings  but 
slightly.  When  the  steel  is  hard  it  can  be  tested 
through  the  scale  by  making  allowance.  Variations 
in  the  shape  and  dimensions  of  the  test  piece  have 
some  effect  upon  the  readings. 

A.  H.  Frauenthal,  Chandler  Motor  Car  Co.,  dis- 
cussed factors  governing  out-of-roundness  measure- 
ment. The  author  pointed  out  that  in  order  to  prop- 
erly check  the  out-of-roundness  of  parts  whose  contour 
has  an  even  number  of  high  spots  a  checking  instru- 
ment with  two  opposing  measuring  points  must  be 
used  and  for  parts  whose  contour  has  an  uneven  num- 
ber of  high  spots  a  checking  device  with  three  point 
contact,  one  point  being  located  on  the  central  line 
between  the  other  two.  For  close  work  with  the  three 
point  method  the  angles  between  the  three  points  of 
contact  must  be  selected  according  to  the  number  of 
high  spots.  The  author  expressed  the  opinion  that 
there  is  still  considerable  room  for  improvement  in 
instruments  in  checking  out-of-roundness  and  sug- 
gested to  manufacturers  the  inclusion  of  these  three 
features  for  instruments  for  this  purpose;  a  flat 
measuring  point  large  enough  to  reach  the  major 
diameter  when  it  is  off  centered  with  the  measuring 
point  due  to  ellipticity;  rotation  of  the  measuring  point 
to  promote  even  wear,  and  a  corrected  indicator  for 
use  with  a  90  deg.  angle  V-block  thus  eliminating  cor- 
rection  by  the  operator. 


Machinery  Markets  and  News  of  the  Works 


RENEWED  RAIL  ACTIVITY 


Several    Roads     Inquiring     for     or    Buying 
Machine  Tools 


Baltimore  &  Ohio.  IVorfolk  &  Western  and  Rock 
Island   Issue  Lists — Burlington  Purchasing 

Apart  from  railroad  purchases  and  inquiries,  the 
machine-tool  markets  are  extremely  quiet.  The  Balti- 
more &  Ohio,  Norfolk  &  Western  and  Rock  Island 
Lines  have  issued  inquiries  for  10  or  more  tools  each. 
Tentative  orders  have  been  placed  by  the  Burlington 
on  a  list  issued  some  time  ago.  There  is  also  a  good 
deal  of   miscellaneous   railroad  buying. 

The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  list  asks  for  prices  on  10 
engine  lathes  and  a  number  of  other  tools;  the  Nor- 
folk &  Western  inquires  for  about  15  machines,  in- 
cluding three  radial  drills,  five  engine  lathes,  three 
boring  mills,  two  milling  machines  and  other  tools. 

While   formal  orders  have  not  been   issued   by  the 


Burlington,  tentative  awards  have  been  made  of  the 
tools   it  inquired   for  months  ago. 

Further  railroad  inquiry  and  buying  is  expected 
before  the  close  of  the  year. 

There  has  been  a  severe  let-down  in  buying  of  tools 
by  manufacturers,  the  past  week  having  been  as  quiet 
as  any  time  this  year.  While  some  manufacturing 
plants  are  still  working  at  full  time,  others  are  cur- 
tailing schedules.  Few  plants  have  orders  which  will 
insure  operation  beyond  the  close  of  the  year,  and 
this  lack  of  future  business  probably  accounts  for 
the  general  disinclination  to  purchase  new  tools  at 
this  time.  Continued  offerings  of  used  tools  in  good 
condition  at  fairly  low  prices  are  also  prejudicial  to 
the  sale   of   new  tools. 

More  interest  is  developing  in  prospective  Japanese 
buying  in  view  of  the  fact  that  some  orders  already 
have  been  placed.  A  Cincinnati  manufacturer  took 
an  order  for  12  engine  lathes  on  which  immediate 
shipment  was  required.  He  was  able  to  take  the 
order  because  of  ha\'ing  the  machine  in  stock. 


New  York 

New  Tokk,  Oct.  30. 

MISCELLANEOUS  railroad  buying,  mostly  in 
small  lots,  is  the  chief  sustaining  influence  in 
the  machine-tool  market.  Purchase  of  tools  by 
industrial  companies  is  at  a  very  low  point  and  no 
improvement  is  looked  for  until  after  the  first  of 
the  year  at  least.  The  Southern  Wheel  Co.,  St. 
Louis,  has  purchased  a  48-in.,  300-ton  wheel  press 
from  an  Eastern  builder.  The  Oil  Well  Supply  Co.. 
Pittsburgh,  has  ordered  a  2500-ton  steam  hammer. 


One  90-in.  journal  truing  lathe. 

Two  36-in.  upright  drills. 

One  guide  bar  grinder. 

Two  driving  box  boring  and  facing  machines. 

One  7-ft.  radial  drill. 

Two  16-in.  engine  lathes. 

One  drill  grinder. 

One  20-in.  upright  drill. 

One  24-in.,  one  28-in.  and  one  30-in.  shaper. 

The  Norfolk  &  Western  Railroad  has  an   inquiry  out  for 
the  following  machines : 
One  4-in    radial  drill. 
Two  6-ft.  radial  drills. 
One  26-in.  upright  drill. 
One  nut  facing  machine. 
Two  20-in.  engine  lathes. 
One  universal  cutter  and  tool  grinder. 
One  36-in.  draw  cut  shaper. 
One  link  grinder. 
Five  16-in.  engine  lathes. 
One  No.  2  universal  milling  machine. 
One  60-in.  engine  lathe. 

The  General  Motors  Corporation  states  that  the  recent 
report  that  a  contract  for  erection  of  a  plant  in  Japan  had 
been  let  to  the  H.  K.  Ferguson  Co..  Cleveland,  is  incorrect. 
The  General  Motors  Corporation  through  its  foreign  sub- 
sidiaries is  handling  the  construction  of  assembling  plants  in 
London  and  Copenhagen,  as  later  announced  in  The  Iron 
Age.  but  does  not     at  present  intend  entering  Japan. 

The  George  Haiss  Mfg.  Co..  Inc..  142d  Street  and  Canal 
Place,  New  York,  is  in  the  market  for  rolls  for  bending  plate 
up  to  %-in.  thickness.  Rolls  must  be  10  to  12  ft.  between 
Ijearings. 

The  Viking  Tool  &  Machine  Co.,  Slxty-flfth  Street,  Brook- 
lyn, has  inquiries  out  for  a  number  of  power  punch  presses. 
3  kick  presses  and  a  squaring  shear.  30-in. 

Fire.  Oct.  22.  destroyed  the  two-story  machine  shop  at  the 
yards  of  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  Co.,  New  York,  at 
154th  and  155th  Streets.  An  official  estimate  of  loss  has  not 
been  announced.     It  is  planned  to  rebuild. 

Louis  Brook.  Inc..  Woodward  Avenue,  near  Flushing  Ave- 
nue. I'.rooklyn.  has  plans  under  way  for  factory  addition,  100 


X  160  ft.,  at  its  lumber  and  woodworking  plant,  estimated  to 
cost  $200,000,  with  machinery,  the  majority  of  which  will  be 
electrically-operated.  Edward  M.  Adelsohn,  1778  Pitkin 
Avenue,  is  architect. 

The  Brambach  Piano  Co.,  639  West  Forty-ninth  Street, 
Xew  York,  is  planning  for  the  installation  of  a  drill  press. 
20-in.,  back-geared. 

The  J.  A.  Manning  Paper  Co.,  George  Street.  Troy.  N.  Y.. 
an  interest  of  the  Manning  Abrasive  Co..  has  preliminary 
plans  for  a  new  one-story  plant  at  Green  Island.  40  x  150  ft., 
to  cost  $250,000  with  machinery.  The  main  portion  of  the 
structure  will  be  equipped  as  a  beater  department. 

The  City  of  New  York  Bellevue  and  Allied  Hospital.  415 
East  Twenty-sixth  Street,  is  having  plans  drawn  for  a  new 
ice  and  refrigerating  plant,  to  cost  about  $60,000.  A.  Judd  is 
secretary  in  charge. 

C.  Brandes.  Inc..  237  Lafayette  Street,  manufacturer  of 
wireless  equipment,  has  leased  another  floor  in  the  building 
at  address  noted,  totaling  about  5000  sq.  ft.  of  space,  for 
extensions.  The  company  will  be  occupying  four  floors  in 
this  building,  as  well  as  a  new  factory  at  Newark.  N.  J.. 
lately  acquired. 

The  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  New  York,  26  Broadway,  has 
acquired  the  Bayles  Shipyard  of  the  New  York  Harbor  Dry 
Dock  Corporation  at  Port  Jefferson.  L.  I.,  for  $100,000.  and 
will  use  the  property  as  a  new  shipbuilding  and  repair  works. 

The  Astoria  Light,  Heat  &  Power  Corporation,  130  East 
Fifteenth  Street,  New  York,  has  plans  for  additions  and 
improvements  in  its  plants  on  Winthrop  Avenue,  Long 
Island  City. 

The  American  Can  Co.,  120  Broadway,  New  York,  is 
planning  for  additions  and  improvements  in  its  plant  at 
Fairport,  N.  Y. 

In  connection  with  proposed  equipment  purchases  to  in- 
volve about  $2,860,000.  the  Long  Island  Railroad  Co..  Penn- 
sylvania Terminal.  New  York,  has  placed  an  order  with  the 
Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co..  East  Pittsburgh,  for 
apparatus  to  cost  about  $600,000.  Other  contracts  for  elec- 
trical and  mechanical  equipment  will  be  awarded  soon. 

Manual  training  equipment  will  be  installed  in  the  two- 
story  high  school  addition  to  be  erected  at  Mount  Kisco, 
X.  Y..  estimated  to  cost  $200,000.  for  which  plans  are  being 
prepared  by  E.  Sibley.  Bluff  Road.  Palisades.  N.  J. 

The  W.  N.  Best  CorporaUon.  11  Broadway.  New  York, 
manufacturer  of  oil  burners  and  oil-burning  apparatus,  has 
purchased  the  plant  of  the  American  Tube  &  Bending  Co.. 
316-22  Coit  Street,  Irvington,  N.  J.,  comprising  a  one-story 
structure,  100  x  200  ft.,  for  a  new  works.  Equipment  will 
soon  be  installed.  The  company  is  now  operating  a  plant  on 
Gates  Avenue,  Brooklyn.  Col.  Joseph  D.  Sears  is  president, 
and  Bertram  W.  Saunders,  secretary. 
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The   Crane   Market 


Activity  In  electric  overhead  traveling  cranes  and  loco- 
motive cranes  Is  at  a  low  ebb.  Few  new  inquiries  have 
appeared  in  the  past  week  and  current  business,  on  which 
action  has  not  yet  been  taken,  with  one  or  two  exceptions.  Is 
for  cranes  of  small  capacity.  Cranes  on  the  recently  issued 
list  of  the  General  Electric  Co.,  Schenectady.  N.  Y.,  for  the 
rhiladolphia  plant  Include  nine  3-ton,  two  5ton,  two  10-ton 
and  one  25-ton  overhead  cranes.  The  list  of  cranes  for 
I  he  New  Jersey  plant  of  the  Western  Electric  Co.,  which 
will  be  sent  to  a  previously  selected  list  of  bidders,  it  is 
announced,  will  be  Issued  this  weelc.  The  Public  Service 
Electric  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J.,  is  about  to  close  on  its  inquiry 
for  two  125-ton,  double  trolley  overhead  cranes.  The  Ameri- 
can Radiator  Co.  will  probably  close  on  a  locomotive  crane 
this  week.  James  J.  Weller  &  Sons,  Robson-Prichard  Bids., 
Huntington,  W.  Va.,  is  asking  for  prices  on  an  overhead 
traveling   crane   for   a   new   steel    fabricating   shop. 

Among  recent  purchases   are: 

Georerla  Railway  &  Power  Co.,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  a  50-ton, 
60-ft.  span,  electric  traveling  crane  from  the  Whiting  Corpo- 
ration. 


Carn«Biu  Steel  Co.,  l^ittKburBh,  fourteen  1-motor  Jib 
cranes    from    the    Whiting    Corporation. 

.loseph  T.  Ryerson  &  Son,  Chicago,  a  10-ton,  75-ft.  span, 
5-motor,  overhead  traveling  crane  for  their  Detroit  plant 
from  the  Milwaukee  Electric  Crane  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Davles  Supply  Co.,  Chicago,  a  5-ton  55-ft.  span,  3-motor 
overhead  traveling  crane  from  the  Milwaukee  Electric  Crane 
&  Mfg.  Co. 

Carnegie  Steel  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  an  11-ton,  coal  hopper 
crane  for  the  Clairton,  Pa.,  works,  from  the  Alliance 
Machinery    Co. 

Stamford  Gravel  Co.,  Stamford,  Ont.,  Canada,  a  20-ton, 
45ft.  boom,  8-wheel,  used  Brownhoi.st  locomotive  crane 
from   Piiilip   T.   King,   New   York. 

West  Leechburg  Steel  Co.,  West  Leeehburg.  Pa.,  a  5 -ton, 
47-ft.  6-in.  span,  electric  traveling  crane  from  the  Northern 
Engineering  Works. 

Virginian  Railway  Co.,  Norfolk,  Va.,  two  30-ton,  47-ft. 
span.  3-motor.  overhead  traveling  cranes  from  the  Bedford 
Foundry   &  Machine   Co. 


Fire.  Oct.  21.  destroyed  the  plant  of  the  Raritan  Hollow 
Tile  Co.,  Keasbey,  N.  J.,  with  loss  estimated  at  $100,000,  in- 
cluding machinery.  The  machine  department,  power  house, 
mechanical  drying  house  and  clay  department  sustained  the 
bulk  of  loss.     Robert  Lyle  is  general  manager. 

The  Union  County  Park  Commission,  286  North  Broad 
Street,  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  has  plans  for  the  construction  of  a 
machine  shop,  general  repair  works  and  store  house  on  the 
Elizabeth-Roselle  Park  property,  to  cost  about  $35,000.  C.  G. 
Poggi.  275  Morris  Avenue,  is  architect.  W.  R.  Tracy  is 
engineer  for  the  commission. 

Lincoln  E.  Rowley,  city  clerk.  East  Orange,  N.  J.,  will 
receive  bids  until  Nov.  13  for  one  snow  loader,  Barber- 
Greene  type,  as  per  specifications  on  file. 

A  machine  shop  will  be  installed  in  the  new  two-story  and 
basement  psychological  laboratory,  35  x  130  ft.,  to  be  erected 
at  Princeton  University,  Princeton,  N.  J.,  estimated  to  cost 
$125,000.  for  which  a  general  contract  has  been  let  to  the 
Matthews  Construction  Co.,  Trenton.  Day  &  Klauder,  Frank- 
lin Bank  Building,  Philadelphia,  are  architects. 

Manual  training  equipment  will  be  installed  in  the  new 
high  school  to  be  erected  at  Irvington,  N.  J.,  estimated  to 
cost  $500,000,  for  which  plans  are  being  prepared  by  Donn 
Barber,  101  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  architect  and  engineer. 

The  Passaic  Valley  Sewerage  Commissioners,  Chamber  of 
Commerce  Building,  Newark.  N.  J.,  will  take  bids  until  Nov. 
13  for  an  electrically-operated  pumping  plant  at  the  Yanta- 
caw  station,  Clifton,  N.  J.,  consisting  of  three  centrifugal 
pumping  units,  each  with  capacity  of  6,500,000  gal.  per  day  ; 
one  gasoline  engine-driven  electric  generating  set,  capacity 
sufficient  to  drive  pumps,  with  switchboard,  automatic  con- 
trol, etc.,  as  per  plans  on  file.     Joseph  H.  Quigg  is  clerk. 


Philadelphia 

PHILADELPHIA,    Oct.     29. 

A  BOND  issue  of  $10,000,000  is  being  sold  by  the  Phila- 
delphia Electric  Co.,  Tenth  and  Chestnut  Streets,  a 
large  part  of  the  proceeds  to  be  used  for  an  expansion 
program,  including  additional  generating  equipment  and 
auxiliary   machinery.    Joseph  B.   McCall   is   president. 

The  Koeile-Greenwood  Motor  Co.,  6025  Germantown 
Avenue,  Philadelphia,  has  awarded  a  general  contract  to 
the  Turner  Construction  Co.,  Presser  Building,  for  the 
erection  of  a  new  two-story  and  basement  service  and  repair 
building,  70  x  210  ft.,  to  cost  $100,000. 

Amos  H.  Hall  &  Son,  2915  North  Second  Street,  Phila- 
delphia, manufacturers  of  tanks,  etc.,  have  awarded  a  gen- 
eral contract  to  the  William  Steele  &  Sons  Co.,  219  North 
Broad  Street,  tor  a  new  plant  and  power  house  on  Erie 
Avenue,   to   cost   $97,000   with  equipment. 

The  Supply  Officer,  United  States  Navy,  Philadelphia, 
will  take  bids  for  a  quantity  of  duraluminum  rivets,  screws, 
nuts  and  washers,  aero  requisition  812  ;  also  for  two  in- 
dicating annunciating  gages,  N'.S.A.F.  requisition  279  ;  and 
for  one  high  frequency  apparatus,  M.  and  S.  requisition  36. 

The  Packard  Motor  Car  Co.,  Broad  and  Wood  Streets, 
Philadelphia,  has  acquired  property  on  Broad  Street,  200 
X  265  ft.,  for  about  $300,000,  as  a  site  for  a  new  five-story 
service,  repair  and  headquarters,  estimated  to  cost  $600,000. 

The  American  Ice  Co.,  121  North  Broad  Street,  Phila- 
delphia,  has   awarded   a   general   contract   to   Sutton   &   Ste- 


phensen.  Thirteenth  Street  and  Washington  Avenue,  for 
a  new  three-story  ice-manufacturing  and  cold  storage  plant, 
60  X  150  ft.,  at  South  and  Seventeenth  Streets,  to  cost 
approximately   $90,000. 

Fable  &  Co.,  Inc.,  837  North  Third  Street,  Philadelphia. 
manufacturer  of  sheet  metal  products,  has  awarded  con- 
tract to  the  George  Kessler  Contracting  Co.,  1733  North 
Marvine  Street,  for  a  new  plant  at  510-12  North  Third 
Street,  to  cost  about  $42,000. 

A  one-story  addition  will  be  built  to  the  power  plant  of 
the  National  BLscuit  Co.,  Broad  Street  and  Glenwood  Ave- 
nue, Philadelphia,  in  connection  with  an  extension  to  its 
baking  plant,  for  which  a  general  contract  has  been  let 
to  John   Griffith   &   Son  Co.,  Twelfth  and  Glenwood   Streets. 

Gimbel  Brothers,  Philadelphia,  will  erect  a  one-story 
automobile  service  and  repair  building,  60  x  195  ft.,  for 
company  cars  and  trucks,   on  Ludlow   Street 

The  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Railroad  Co.,  Philadel- 
phia, is  taking  bids  on  a  general  contract  for  the  erection 
of  a  new  car  inspection,  cleaning  and  signal  works  build- 
ing at  its  new  terminal,  Camden,  N.  J.  Samuel  T.  Wagner 
is    company   architect. 

Manual  training  equipment  will  be  Installed  in  the  new 
three-story  and  basement  high  school  to  be  erected  at 
Shamokin,  Pa.,  estimated  to  cost  $175„000.  W.  H.  Lee,  1505 
Race   Street,    Philadelphia,    is  architect. 

The  Harrisburg  Gas  Co.,  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  has  plans  for 
a  one-story  steam  power  house  to  cost  $30,000;  one-story 
compressor  and  blower  works  to  cost  $17,000,  and  one- 
story    addition    to    the    laboratory. 

Property  of  the  Harrisburg  Foundry  &  Machine  Works. 
Seventh  and  Curtin  Streets,  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  including 
buildings  and  machinery,  will  be  offered  for  sale  on  Nov.  9 
by  Christian  W.  Lynch,  receiver.  The  two  15-ton  traveling 
cranes  will  be  included. 

The  Harrisburg  Cement  Block  &  Construction  Co.,  Har- 
risburg, Pa.,  will  commence  the  erection  of  a  one-story 
plant  at   1232-38   South  Cameron   Street. 

Fire,  Oct.  22,  destroyed  a  portion  of  the  power  house 
and  main  building  at  the  plant  of  the  Rowland  Shovel  Co., 
Central  Avenue  and  Ashbourne  Street,  Cheltenham,  Pa., 
with  loss  estimated  at  $18,000.  It  is  planned  to  rebuild. 
The  company  is  operated  by  the  Ames  Shovel  &  Tool  Co., 
Boston. 

The  Harrisburg  Light  &  Power  Co..  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  has 
arranged  for  a  bond  issue  of  $275,000,  the  proceeds  to  be 
used  in  part  tor  the  acquisition  of  additional  property  and 
for  extensions  in  plant  and  system. 

Sullivan  &  Flynn,  Wilkes-Barre.  Pa.,  operating  coal 
properties,  have  plans  tor  a  new  coal  breaker  near  the 
city    limits   to   cost   approximately   $30,000. 

A  machine  shop  will  be  installed  in  the  three-story 
automobile  service  and  repair  building,  100  x  120  ft.,  to  be 
erected  on  Thirteenth  Avenue,  Altoona,  Pa.,  by  H.  H.  Fleck, 
Central  Trust  Building,  estimated  to  cost  $130,000  with 
equipment. 

The  Maccar  Truck  Co.,  Scranton,  Pa.,  manufacturer  of 
automobile  trucks  and  parts,  is  disposing  of  a  bond  issue 
of  $250,000,  a  portion  of  the  proceeds  to  be  used  for  ex- 
tensions, W.  D.  Woodworth  is  vice-president  and  general 
manager. 
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The  American  School  Slate  Co.,  Slatington,  Pa.,  will 
install  additional  equipment  at  its  works,  including  power 
apparatus. 

Manual  training  equipment  will  be  installed  in  the  two- 
story  high  school  to  be  erected  at  Springfield.  Pa.,  esti- 
mated to  cost  $150,000,  for  which  bids  are  being  taken  on 
a  general  contract  by  Hitter  &  Shay,  North  American  Build- 
ing.  PhUadelphia, 

The  Pennsylvania  Edison  Co.,  Easton,  Pa.,  has  arranged 
for  a  bond  issue  of  $791.00,  a  portion  of  the  proceeds  to  be 
used   for   power   plant    extensions. 

The  Beading  Engineering  Works,  118  Washington  Street, 
Reading,  Pa.,  is  inquiring  for  one  or  two  model  No.  41 
Marion,  railroad  type,  steam  shovels.  The  company  is  also 
interested   in   a  model  No.   36   traction   type  shovel. 
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New  England 

Boston^  Oct.  29. 
iCTOBER  will  be  one  of  the  leanest  months  of 
1923  in  the  New  England  machine-tool  trade. 
Business  the  past  week  was  very  small,  consisting 
of  one  or  two  machines  here  and  there,  mostly  used 
equipment,  none  involving  very  much  money,  but 
some  fairly  good  business  is  anticipated  in  Novem- 
ber. Any  real  buying  movement  is  not  expected 
before  early  next  year,  however. 

In  checking  up  on  possible  prospects,  dealers 
find  a  large  number  of  requisitions  in  purchasing 
agents'  hands,  but  actual  purchases  will  not  be 
made  before  1924.  It  is  also  said  several  large 
manufacturing  concerns  intending  to  purchase  lists 
of  tools  have  been  put  off  this  year.  Most  of 
the  tools  sold  the  past  week  and  under  negotiation 
are  production  machines.  The  stability  of  prices 
in  the  face  of  the  extreme  dullness  is.  perhaps,  the 
outstanding  feature  of  this  market. 
The  Edison  Electric  Illuminating  Co.  of  Boston  has  pur- 
chased lifting  and  trolley  equipment. 

The  Simmons  Machine  Tool  Corporation,  Albany.  N.  T.. 
has  purchased  the  metal  working  equipment  of  the  Pitts- 
field  Machine  &  Tool  Co.,  Pittsfleld,  Mass.  The  plant  of 
the  Pittsfleld  company  recently  was  sold  to  paper  manu- 
facturers. 

Plans  will  be  refigured  for  a  factory  contemplated  by  the 
Marlboro  Wire  Goods   Co.,   High   Street,   Marlboro,   Mass. 

Plans  are  being  drawn  for  a  one-story  addition  to  the 
plant  of  the  Carr  Fastener  Co.,  31  Ames  Street.  Cambridge, 
Mass.  Bids  will  be  asked  in  about  a  month.  The  extension 
will  give  16,000  sq.  ft.  manufacturing  space. 

Foundations  are  in  for  a  one-story,  80  x  90  ft.  automo- 
bile body  plant  on  North  Beacon  Street,  AUston,  Boston, 
for  John  H.  Wisbach,  1123  Commonwealth  Avenue,  Boston. 
Sketches  have  been  made  for  a  three-story,  $1,300,000 
school  to  be  erected  on  White  Sti'eet.  East  Boston,  by  the 
city  of  Boston.  Present  plans  call  for  manual  training 
equipment.  John  M.  Gray  &  Co.,  175  High  Street.  Boston, 
are   the  architects. 

The  Textile  Finishing  Machine  Co.,  Providence,  R.  I.,  has 
awarded  contract  for  the  erection  of  a  machine  shop  on 
Simmons  Avenue. 

Heavy  presses  are  to  be  installed  in  an  addition  to  the 
plant  of  Bird  &  Son,  Inc.,  East  Walpole,  Mass.,  now  under 
construction.     The  capacity  of  the  plant  is  to  be  doubled. 

The  Municipal  Power  Department,  Wakefield,  Mass.,  will 
commence  the  construction  of  a  new  one-story  power  house. 
An  electrically-operated  pumping  plant  will  be  con- 
structed by  the  Kennebec  Water  District,  Waterville,  Me., 
Dr.  F.  C.  Thayer  in  charge.  Metcalf  &  Eddy,  14  Beacon 
Street,   Boston,   are  engineers. 

Excavations  are  under  way  for  a  three-story  and  base- 
ment addition.  90  x  100  ft.,  at  the  plant  of  the  Judd  Paper 
Co.,  166  Race  Street,  Holyoke,  Mass.,  estimated  to  cost 
$85,000.  The  Casper  Ranger  Construction  Co.,  20  Bond 
Street,  has  the  general  contract. 

The  Warner  Hammer  Co.,  West  Cromwell,  Conn.,  has 
leased  a  building  at  Cromwell,  totaling  about  5000  sq.  ft., 
and  will  remodel  it  for  a  new  plant. 

The  Edison  Electric  Illuminating  Co..  39  Boylston  Street, 
Boston,  is  perfecting  plans  for  the  installation  of  coal  and 
ash-handling  machinery  at  its  new  plant  at  Weymouth, 
Mass. 

The  Hood  Rubber  Co.,  Watertown,  Mass.,  has  acquired 
the  plant  and  property  of  the  Union  Carpet  Lining  Co.. 
Arsenal  Street,  for  extensions  for  the  manufacture  of  tires 
and   other  rubber  products. 


Foundations  will  begin  at  once  for  a  new  hydroelectric 
power  plant  at  Sunapee,  N.  H.,  for  the  Lake  Sunapee  Power 
Co.,  estimated  to  cost  $100,000  with  machinery.  Charles  T. 
Main,  200  Devonshire  Street,  Boston,  is  engineer. 

D.  W.  Baldwin  &  Son.  Park  and  Crown  Streets,  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  manufacturers  of  automobile  and  motor  truck 
bodies,  have  tentative  plans  for  a  new  three-story  plant  on 
the  site  of  the  present  works.      Hilary  W^atts  is  head. 

The  Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Accounts.  Navy  Department, 
Washington,  will  take  bids  until  Nov.  13  for  12  ventilating 
sets,  schedule  1509  ;  until  Nov.  6  for  50,000  attachment 
plug  terminals,    schedule   1503. 

A  machine  shop  will  be  Installed  in  the  new  automobile 
service  and  repair  building  to  be  erected  by  J.  A.  Pilgard, 
1026  Main  Street,  Hartford,  Conn.,  on  Ann  Street,  to  cost 
$175,000  with  equipment. 

The  Western  Maine  Power  Co.,  Limerick.  Me.,  has  pre- 
liminary plans  for  a  hydroelectric  generating  station  on  the 
Little  Ossipee  River  at  South  Limington.  Me.,  to  cost  more 
than   $150,000. 

The  Curtis  &  Marble  Machine  Co.,  100  Fremont  Street. 
Worcester,  Mass.,  has  awarded  a  general  contract  to  the 
E.  F.  Miner  Building  Co..  Worcester,  for  a  two-story  ad- 
dition to  cost  $20,000. 

The  Keene  Gas  &  Electric  Co.,  Keene.  N.  H..  has  work 
under  way  on  a  new  hydroelectric  power  plant  at  Marlboro, 
N.  H.,  estimated  to  cost   $300,000  with  machinery. 

A  hydroelectric  power  plant  will  be  built  by  the  Putnam 
Woolen  Co.,  Putnam.  Conn.  It  will  be  electrified  and  motors 
and  other  power  equipment  installed. 


Baltimore 

Baltimore,  Oct.  29. 

THE  Baltimore  Copper  Smelting  &  Rolling  Co.,  Canton. 
Baltimore,  is  said  to  have  closed  negotiations  for  the 
purchase  of  the  former  plant  of  the  Canton  Distillery, 
Clinton   Street  and  Fourth  Avenue,   and  will  remodel  it  for 


Bids  will  be  received  by  the  Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Ac- 
counts, Navj-  Department,  Washington,  until  Nov.  20,  for 
6900  ft.  of  mechanical  leather  belting  for  Eastern  and 
Western  navy  yards,  schedule  1489;  for  13  sets  of  valve 
reseating  outfits  for  the  Philadelphia,  Mare  Island  and 
Puget  Sound  Navy  Yards,  schedule  1490;  for  crucibles  for 
Eastern  and  Western  yards,  schedule  1508,  and  31,734  ft. 
steel  wire  rope  for  the  Puget  Sound  Navy  Yard,  schedule 
1498. 

The  Common  Council,  W^estminster,  S.  C,  is  planning 
for  the  installation  of  electrically- operated  pumping  ma- 
chinery in  connection  with  a  new  waterworks  installation 
estimated  to  cost   $150,000. 

The  Hugtite  Clothes  Pin  Co.,  417  South  College  Street, 
Charlotte,  N.  C.  Ellis  W.  Henderson,  head,  has  inquiries 
out  for  special  wire-forming  and  working  machinery  for 
a  new  plant.  W^oodworking  machinery,  including  a  planer. 
will  also  be  installed. 

The  Board  of  Directors,  Teachers'  Training  College, 
Greenville,  S.  C,  will  commence  the  erection  of  a  new  power 
house  at  the   institution  estimated   to  cost  $125,000. 

F.  L.  Howell.  Warrenton,  Ga.,  is  in  the  market  for 
machinery  to  manufacture  cement  sewer  pipe  and  kindred 
specialties. 

The  Industrial  Machinery  Division,  Room  815,  Bureau  of 
Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  Washington,  will  receive 
catalogs  and  price  lists  of  veneer  machinery  for  reforward- 
ing  office  of  the  bureau  at  The  Hague,  Netherlands,  which 
has  inquiries  for  American  equipment  of  this  character. 
Also,  for  catalogs  and  price  lists  of  machinery  and  equip- 
ment for  furniture  manufacture,  for  reforwarding  to  the 
bureau   oflice   at   Pernambuco,    Brazil. 

The  Nelstone  Co.  of  Georgia,  Inc.,  509  Candler  Building, 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  recently  organized  with  a  capital  of  $250,000, 
will  erect  a  one-story  plant,  150  x  250  ft.,  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  reinforced-concrete  products  under  a  special  process, 
estimated  to  cost  $110,000  including  equipment.  R.  L.  Lang- 
ston  is  manager  and  engineer. 

The  Sullivan  Brothers  Coal  Co.,  Short  Gap,  near  Eck- 
hart,  Md.,  will  install  electric  power  and  other  machinery  at 
its  local  properties.  A  new  tipple  will  be  constructed.  It 
recently  secured    500   acres   of   coal    lands. 

The  Maimus  Motor  Works,  Norfolk,  Va.,  is  arranging 
to  rebuild  the  portion  of  its  plant  recently  destroyed  by 
fire  with  loss  estimated  at  $27,000. 

The  Ideal  Table  Co..  High  Point,  N.  C.  will  take  bids 
at  once  for  a  three-story  plant,  60  x  100  ft.,  to  replace  its 
factory  recently  destroyed  by  fire  with  loss  of  about  $70,000. 
Electrically-operated  machinery  will  be  installed.  B.  C. 
Royal   is   president   and   general   manager. 
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Tlio  Ciirollna  I'ower  &  LIkIu  Co.,  liiileiKli,  N.  C,  ia 
nrrangliiK  tor  an  Increase  In  capital  from  $8,000,000  to 
$12,000,000,  a  portion  of  the  proceeds  to  be  used  for  elec- 
tric fteneratlng  plant  construction  and  transmission  line 
oxtenslona. 

The  Chief  of  Air  Service,  United  States  Army,  Washing- 
ton, will  take  bids  until  Nov.  6  for  100  sets  of  fuel  tanks, 
circular   21-44  ;   also  for   87,500   hose  clamps,  circular   24-45. 

The  Wilson-Hock  Co.,  City  Point,  Va.,  machinery  dealer, 
has  Inquiries  out  for  p.  boiler  feed  pump  and  feedwater 
heater.  Also,  for  one  30  to  75-hp.  horizontal  return  tubular 
boiler,  with  stack ;  one  steel  water  tank  and  tower,  100  ft. 
high,  with  tank  capacity  of  100,000  gal.;  a  number  of  steel 
storage  tanks,  capacity  about  6000  bbl.  each ;  and  for  a 
number  of  electric  transformers  1  to  15  kva.  capacity. 

The  Pan-American  Petroleum  &  Transport  Co..  120 
Broadway,  New  York,  has  acquired  a  substantial  interest 
in  the  plant  and  business  of  the  American  Oil  Co.,  Balti- 
more, with  works  on  Clarkson  Street.  Plans  are  under 
advisement  for  e.xtensions  and  the  installation  of  addi- 
tional  machinery; 

Lorick  &  Lowrance,  Columbus,  S.  C,  are  in  the  market 
for   an  electric-operated   grinding   machine. 

The  Home  Milling  Co.,  Leesville,  S.  C,  is  planning  for 
the  installation  of  additional  equipment,  including  mechan- 
ical conveyors,  grinding  machinery,  pulleys,  shafting'  and 
other  transmission  apparatus.    J.   H.   Epting  is  president. 

The  Board  of  Aldermen,  Rocky  Mount,  N.  C,  has  pre- 
liminary plans  for  extensions  in  the  municipal  electric  light 
and  power  plant  and  the  installation  of  additional  ma- 
chinery. 

The  Denmark  Fertilizer  Mfg.  Co.,  Denmark,  S.  C.  recent- 
ly organized,  will  install  electric  motors  and  other  power 
equipment,  with  mixing  machinery,  tanks  and  other  fer- 
tilizer equipment  in  a  local  plant,  for  which  plans  are  being 
prepared.  J.  D.  Prothro,  Aiken,  S.  C,  is  one  of  the  heads 
of   the    company. 

J.  R.  Neves,  Fort  Gaines,  Ga.,  has  inquiries  out  for  a 
high   speed    planer. 

The  Hackley  Morrison  Co.,  Inc.,  1708  Lewis  Street,  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  machinery  dealer,  has  inquiries  out  for  a  75-hp. 
slip  ring  motor,  second-hand  in  good  condition ;  also  for 
a   number   of  electric   transformers. 

The  Roanoke  Water  Works  Co.,  Roanoke,  Va.,  is  plan- 
ning for  extensions  and  improvements  in  its  plant,  to 
include  the  installation  of  additional  electrically-operated 
pumping   machinery.     F.   W.    Collins   is   vice-president. 

A  power  plant  will  be  constructed  by  the  Arcadia  Mills. 
Inc.,  Arcadia,  S.  C,  in  connection  with  a  new  textile  mill 
to  cost  $300,000.  L/Ockwood,  Greene  &  Co.,  Charlotte,  N.  C, 
are   engineers. 

The  Everett  Brothers  Motor  Co..  Athens,  Ga.,  Thomas  R. 
Everett,  president,  has  acquired  property  at  Brunswick,  Ga.. 
heretofore  devoted  to  the  manufacture  of  marine  engines. 
The  works  will  be  improved  and  equipment  installed  for  the 
production  of  a  special  engine  developed  by  the  new  owner. 

The  Vidette  Lumber  Co.,  Inc..  Vidette.  Ga.,  has  inquiries 
out  for  an  engine,   boiler  and  auxiliary   power  house   equip- 

The  Maryland  Glass  Co.,  Mount  Winans,  Baltimore,  has 
awarded  a  general  contract  to  the  Austin  Co.,  Cleveland, 
for  two  new  buildings  at  its  plant,  100  x  120  ft.,  and  60  x 
140    ft.,    estimated    to  cost   $65,000. 

Louis  A.  Tarr,  Inc.,  Sharp  and  Conway  Streets.  Balti- 
more, machinery  dealers,  is  in  the  market  for  about  600 
new  boiler   tubes.   3  in.  x   12  ft. 

Grove  Park  Inn.  Asheville,  N.  C.  is  inquiring  tor  a 
Bristol  recording  voltmeter.  110  to  220  d.c.  ;  also  for  a 
motor-driven   grindstone,   about   24   to   30    in,    220   d.c. 


Buffalo 

Buffalo,  Oct.  29. 

THE  Thermo  Automatic  Oil  Burner  Corporation.  Buffalo, 
incorporated  with  capital  stock  of  $200,000.  will  manu- 
facture industrial  and  domestic  oil  burners.  Contracts  will 
soon  be  let  for  considerable  material,  including  temperature 
control  units,  gas  control  units,  copper  coils,  flush  tank  ball 
cocks,  gas  pilot  lights  and  brass  and  iron  castings.  Prepara- 
tions are  under  way  to  maintain  distributing  centers  the 
country  over. 

The  Medina  Case  &  Furniture  Co.,  Inc.,  East  Center 
Street.  Medina,  N.  T.,  is  planning  for  the  rebuilding  of  the 
portion  of  its  plant  recently  destroyed  by  Are.  New  equip- 
ment will  be  installed. 

The  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  Railroad  Co..  90 
West  Street.  New  York,  is  planning  for  the  construction  of  a 
new  engine  house,  with  repair  shop,  at  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

The    Rochester    Refrigerating    Co.,    Rochester,    N.    Y.,    is 


planning  the  construction  of  an  eight-story  addition,  to  cost 
$100,000  Including  equipment. 

Borden  Brothers.  5-7  Endicott  Avenue,  Johnson  City. 
N.  Y..  are  planning  for  the  Installation  of  a  lathe  and  drill 
press  at  their  automobile  service  works. 

Fire,  Oct.  17,  destroyed  a  portion  of  the  plant  of  the 
Becker  &  Moore  Co.,  Tonawanda  Island,  North  Tonawanda. 
N.  Y.,  manufacturer  of  wood  fiber,  etc.,  with  loss  estimated 
at  $40,000,  Including  planers,  saws  and  other  woodworking 
machinery.     It  is  planned  to  rebuild. 

The  Water  Commission,  PoLsdam,  N.  Y.,  is  planning  the 
installation  of  electrically-operated  pumping  machinery  at  its 
proposed  waterworks  plant,  estimated  to  cost  $175,000. 
Bogart  &  Pohl.  30  Church  Street,  New  York,  are  consulting 
engineers. 

John  Schaaf,  1870-72  Genesee  Street,  Buffalo,  has  filed 
plans  for  a  one-story  plant  to  manufacture  electric  storage 
batteries.  A  repair  department  will  be  installed.  It  is  esti- 
mated to  cost  $24,000. 

The  Penn  Yan  Boat  Co.,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y.,  has  awarded 
a  general  contract  to  W.  A.  Randall,  Penn  Yan.  for  a  new 
one-story  plant.  50  x  IS"  ft.,  to  cost  $45,000.  It  will  replace 
a  works  recently  destroyed  by  fire. 

The  American  La  France  Fire  Engine  Co..  Elmira.  N.  Y., 
with  branch  works  at  Bloomfleld.  N.  J.,  for  the  manufacture 
of  motor  trucks,  has  disposed  of  a  bond  issue  of  $2,000,000, 
a  portion  of  the  proceeds  to  be  used  for  extensions  and  im- 
provements. 

The  Bemis  Brothers  Bag  Co.,  St.  Louis,  has  acquired  the 
plant  of  the  Kelly-Springfleld  Tire  Co.,  711  Northland  Ave- 
nue, Buffalo,  consisting  of  a  number  of  buildings,  two  and 
five  stories,  106  x  450  ft,  for  new  works,  and  plans  the  early 
installation  of  electric  power  and  other  machinery.  Frank 
W.  Copley  is  general  manager. 

The  Daily  News  Paper  Corporation,  North  Tonawanda, 
N.  Y.,  recently  formed  with  a  capital  of  $1,000,000,  has  com- 
menced foundations  for  its  new  mill  on  Little  Island,  to  cost 
$500,000  with  machinery.  The  company  is  a  subsidiary  of 
the  Ontario  Paper  Co.,  Thorold,  Ont.  Warren  Curtis  is  gen- 
eral manager. 


Pittsburgh 

PITTSBURGH,  Oct.    29. 

INQUIRIES  for  machine  tool  equipment  are  fairly 
active,  but  orders  are  very  slow  in  being  closed. 
The  sentiment  here  is  that  a  great  deal  of  equip- 
ment will  be  needed  within  the  next  four  to  six 
months,  and  inquiries  are  being  put  out  more  to 
get  a  line  on  prices  for  estimating  purposes  than 
with  the  idea  of  closing  in  the  near  future.  Most  of 
the  equipment  inquired  for  will  not  be  needed  pos- 
sibly until  after  the  first  of  the  year,  and  intending 
buyers  feel  that  in  holding  off  placing  orders  they 
may  be  able  to  avail  themselves  of  lower  prices. 
Two  or  three  large  jobs  are  pending  and  one  may 
be  closed  within  the  next  two  or  three  days. 

The  Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Corporation  Is 
figuring  on  putting  in  at  its  South  Side  works  a 
large  combination  bar  mill,  but  has  not  fully  de- 
cided whether  it  will  be  built.  If  the  project  goes 
through,  it  will  be  in  the  market  for  considerable 
equipment. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  live  crane  inquiry,  but 
chances  are   only  a   small  part  of  it  will  be  closed 
before  the  first  of  the  year. 
The    Brown   &   Zortman    Machinery   Co.    has   sold   to    the 
American    Sheet    &    Tin    Plate   Co.    two    keyseaters    and    a 
slotter. 

The  West  Penn  Power  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  will  build  at 
Cheat  Haven,  Pa.,  a  hydroelectric  plant  in  which  will 
be  installed  four  large  units  of  generators  and  turbines. 
The  size  is  not  yet  known  and  bids  have  not  yet  been  asked. 
This  will  be  the  largest  power  plant  near  the  Pittsburgh 
district,  and  will  require  a  very  large  amount  of  equipment. 
The  announcement  that  the  Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube 
Co.  will  build  a  blast  furnace  and  two  buttweld  pipe  mills 
at  Indian  Harbor,  is  of  particular  interest  to  local  machinery 
dealers  as  it  is  expected  that  a  good  part  of  the  equipment 
will   be  bought  in   the   Pittsburgh   district. 

Bids  are  being  taken  by  the  Iron  Trade  Products  Co.. 
Louis  J.  Adler,  head.  Farmers'  Bank  Building,  Pittsburgh, 
for  a  new  two-story  and  basement  plant  at  Reedsdale, 
Walker  and  Brown  Streets.  W.  E.  Clark,  1204  Arch  Street, 
is  architect. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  has  tentative 
plans  for  the  construction  of  new   locomotive   and  car  shops 
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The  Griffin  Mfg.  Co.,  Cherry  and  Hur 


Streets.  Erie,  Pa.. 
manufacturer  of  shafting  and  kindred  products,  has  work 
in  progress  on  a  new  one-story  plant,  SO  x  235  ft., 
fronting  on  the  line  of  the  New  York  Central  Railroad,  esti- 
mated to  cost  $50,000.     J.  C.  Griffin  is  president. 

The  Carbon  Fuel  Co.,  Carbon,  "VT.  Va.,  is  planning  the 
installation  of  electric  power  and  other  equipment  at  Its 
plant.  K.  D.  Quarrier,  Carbon,  is  in  charge.  J.  R.  Thomas, 
Charleston,  W.   Va.,   is  president 

The  Board  of  County  Commissioners,  Court  House,  Pitts- 
burgh, has  plans  for  the  erection  of  a  two-story  repair  and 
work  shop,  70  x  325  ft.,  in  the  Parkview  district,  estimated 
to  cost  $200,000  with  equipment. 

The  Common  Council.  Belington.  W.  Va.,  is  planning  to 
rebuild  the  portion  of  the  municipal  electric  power  plant 
recently  destroyed  by  fire,  with  loss  estimated  at  $30,000,  in- 
cluding equipment. 

James  J.  Weiler  &  Sons,  Robson-Prichard  Building,  Hunt- 
ington, W.  Va.,  who  have  inquiries  out  for  a  traveling  crane 
will  also  be  in  the  market  for  a  forge,  drill,  etc. 

Work  is  under  way  on  a  one-story  addition.  25  x  130  ft., 
to  the  plant  of  the  Hollands  Mfg.  Co.,  342  East  Eighteenth 
Street.  Erie,  Pa.,  manufacturer  of  machine  tools,  estimated 
to  cost  $45,000,  for  which  a  general  contract  recently  was 
awarded  to  C.  Hazleton,  217  East  Avenue. 

The  Monongahela  Chain  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Mannington,  W. 
Vt.,  recently  organized,  has  plans  for  the  establishment  of 
works  to  manufacture  safety  chains  for  automobile  tires,  and 
hardware  specialties.  A.  B.  Jolliff  is  president.  F.  W. 
Vance  and  William  F.  Staggers,  both  of  Mannington,  are  in- 
terested in  the  organization. 

The  W.  J.  Early  Sons  Foundry  Corporation  has  been 
formed  under  Delaware  laws  with  capital  of  $500,000  to 
take  over  and  expand  the  business  of  'W.  J.  Early  &  Sons, 
Ltd.,  812  Sarah  Street,  Pittsburgh,  manufacturer  of  gray 
iron  and  special  metal  castings.  A  new  heat  treating  proc- 
ess has  been  developed.  Foundations  are  being  laid  for  a 
new  one-story  foundry,  100  x  290  ft.  John  N.  Early  is 
president ;  Lee  H.  Marshall,  vice-president ;  and  Charles  G. 
Mahey.  secretai-y  and  treasurer. 

A  manual  training  department  will  be  installed  in  the 
new  two-story  junior  high  school  to  be  erected  at  Corry.  Pa., 
estimated  to  cost  $175,000,  for  which  bids  will  soon  be  asked 
on  a  general  contract  by  W.  G.  Eckles,  Lawrence  Savings 
and  Trust  Building,  New  Castle,   Pa.,  architect. 

Philip  Williams,  Elkins,  W.  Va..  has  inquiries  out  for 
coal  crushing  machinery  for  installation  in  a  local  build- 
ing, with  daily  capacity  of  about  175  tons. 

Work  will  soon  be  placed  under  way  on  a  two-story 
addition,  40  x  80  ft.,  at  the  plant  of  the  Kane  Mfg.  Co.,  Kane 
Pa.,  manufacturer  of  wire  products,  to  cost  about  $37,000. 

The  State  Board  of  Control,  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  James 
S.  Lakin,  president,  will  take  bids  in  about  60  days  for 
a  new  three-story  industrial  school  for  boys  at  Maggie,  W. 
Va.,  estimated  to  cost  about  $150,000.  T.  T.  Stansbury, 
Martinsburg,   W.  Va.,   is  architect. 

The  West  Virginia  Match  Co.,  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  will 
remodel  a  two-story  and  basement  building.  100  x  100  ft., 
at  Thirty-sixth  and  McColloch  Streets,  to  cost  about  $50,000, 
and  will  install  electric  power  and  other  equipment.  F.  F. 
Harris,  1117  Chapline  Street,  is  architect.  E.  L.  Teager 
heads  the  company. 

The  Harbison-Walker  Refractories  Co.,  Farmers'  Bank 
Building,  Pittsburgh,  will  defer  the  erection  of  its  proposed 
new  plant  at  Bessemer,  Ala.,  for  the  manufacture  of  flre 
brick  and  refractories  until  next  year.  It  is  estimated  to 
cost  $500,000  with  machinery.  W.  C.  Iftarth  is  chief  en- 
gineer. 

Detroit 

Detroit,  Oct.   29. 

BIDS  will  soon  be  a.sked  by  the  Miller-Seldon  Electric  Co., 
1259  West  Park  Place,  Detroit,  manufacturer  of  elec- 
trical equipment,  for  a  two-  or  three-story  addition,  60  x  225 
ft.,  estimated  to  cost  $80,000,  for  which  plans  are  being 
completed  by  Baxter,  O'Dell  &  Halpin,  Hammond  Building, 
architects. 

The  Michigan  Stamping  Co.,  11631  Mack  Avenue,  Detroit, 
will  take  bids  immediately  for  a  one  and  two-story  addition 
to  cost  approximately  $75,000.  Albert  Kahn,  1000  Marquette 
Building,  is  architect. 

Manual  training  equipment  will  be  installed  in  the  new 
three-story  and  basement  high  school  to  be  erected  at  Flint, 
Mich.,  estimated  to  cost  $750,000.  for  which  bids  will  be 
asked  on  a  general  contract  at  an  early  date.  Malcomson  & 
Higginbotham,  F.  P.  Smith  Building,  are  architects. 

The  Rickenbacker  Motor  Co.,  4815  Cabot  Street,  Detroit, 
lias  commenced  an  expansion  program  at  its  plant  to  double 


the   present   capacity.      The   initial    work   -h 

addition,   totaling  about   60.000   sq.   ft.  of  floor  area,   largely 

for  assembling,  to  cost  $80,000.     The  plant  is  now  operating 

on  a  basis  of   50   complete  cars  per   day.     B.   F.  Everitt  is 

president. 

Fire,  Oct.  17,  destroyed  a  portion  of  the  pumping  plant 
of  the  Grand  Rapids  Light  Co.,  Grand  Rapids.  Mich.,  with 
loss  estimated  at  $50,000  including  machinery.  It  is  planned 
to  rebuild. 

The  Detroit  Foundry  Co.,  2642  East  Grand  Boulevard. 
Detroit,  manufacturer  of  gray  iron  castings,  has  tentative 
plans  for  a  new  one-story  foundry  on  Christopher  Avenue. 
Hamtramck,  Mich.,  to  cost  $60,000.  It  is  expected  to  break 
ground  early  next  year.     Frank  Bromley  is  president. 

Lorenz  Brothers,  Lansing,  Mich.,  will  commence  the  con- 
struction of  a  three-story  automobile  service  and  repair 
building  on  North  Grand  Street,  85  x  215  ft.,  to  cost  $90,000 
including  equipment. 

The  Hupp  Motor  Car  Corporation,  Mount  Elliott  Avenue, 
near  Dunn  Road.  Detroit,  has  awarded  a  general  contract  to 
the  Everett  Winters  Co.,  Book  Building,  for  a  one-story 
addition,  120  x  505  ft.,  estimated  to  cost  $350,000  including 
machinery. 

The  Calumet  &  Hecla  Mining  Co..  Calumet.  Mich.,  is  said 
to  have  preliminary  plans  under  advisement  for  a  copper 
rod  manufacturing  plant  in  the  vicinity  of  its  smelting  works 
at  Lake  Linden.  Mich.,  comprising  the  first  unit  of  its  pro- 
posed fabricating  enterprises.  It  will  cost  $150,000  with 
equipment. 

The  Caille  Brothers  Co.,  6210  Second  Avenue,  Detroit, 
manufacturer  of  coin  slot  machinery,  will  soon  take  bids  on 
a  general  contract  for  a  two-story  addition,  80  x  100  ft.,  to 
cost  $70,000.  Baxter,  O'Dell  &  Halpin,  Hammond  Building, 
are  architects. 


Chicago 

Chicago,  Oct.   29. 

ALTHOUGH  the  distribution  of  the  Burlington 
list  has  tentatively  been  made,  few  formal 
orders  have  yet  been  received  by  local  dealers. 
This,  however,  will  be  merely  a  matter  of  a  few 
days.  The  Rock  Island  Lines  have  issued  in- 
quiries for  10  tools,  and  the  Illinois  Central  has 
entered  the  market  for  a  motor-driven  upright 
drill  with  36-in.  table  and  capacity  for  drilling 
2%-in.  holes  with  high  speed  drills.  Additional 
railroad  lists  are  expected  to  be  issued  soon,  pos- 
sibly before  the  end  of  the  year. 

Business  from  industrial  sources  is  still  very 
light,  and  for  most  dealers  October  is  expected  to 
be  one  of  the  poorest  months  of  the  year  in  new 
orders  booked.  Operations  of  industrial  plants 
equipped  with  machine  tools  are  spotty,  some  still 
being  on  a  full  time  basis,  while  others  have 
sharply  curtailed  their  production.  Few  plants 
have  work  which  will  insure  operations  beyond 
the  end  of  the  year,  and  this  lack  of  future  business 
probably  accounts  for  the  general  disinclination  to 
purchase  new  tools  at  this  time.  Added  to  this 
factor  of  business  uncertainty  is  the  continued 
presence  in  the  market  of  a  considerable  quantity 
of  used  tools  which  frequently  prove  prejudicial  to 
the  sale  of  new  equipment.  The  list  issued  by  the 
Rock  Island  Lines  follows : 

One    54-in.    x    16-ft.    heavy    duty    horizontal-spindle    slab 
milling    machine   having   a    4-ln.    arbor. 

Two  No.  5  Cincinnati,  or  equal,  horizontal  universal 
high   power   motor-driven    milling  machines. 

Two  helical  slabbing  cutters,  8  in.  in  diameter,  9  in. 
long,   interlocking,   for   3%-in.   arbor   with   ^    round  keyway 

One  motor-driven  24-in.  heavy  duty  turret  lathe  having 
7%   in.  hole  through   spindle. 

One  standard  duplex  motor- driven  floor  grinding  wheel. 
18    x   3    in. 

One  I'Ji-in.  Gridley  four-spindle  motor-driven  automatli- 
screw   machine. 

One  Harrington,  or  equal.  No.  4  staybolt  threading 
machine    head    for   Lassiter  staybolt   machine. 

One  Segui-  coil   spreader  complete  with  attachments. 

The  Whiting  Corporation,  Harvey,  111.,  has  taken  th. 
following  orders  for  foundry  equipment :  No.  7  cupola  for 
the  Elyria  Foundry  Co.,  Elyria,  Ohio ;  two  batteries  of  3i: 
X  72-in.  tumbling  barrels  with  dust  arrester  for  the  Ameri 
can  Car  &  Foundry  Co.,  St.  Louis ;  a  No.  3  cupola  for  th( 
Inman  Mfg.  Co.,  Amsterdam,  N.  Y. ;  a  No.  9%  and  a  No 
S  cupola  for  the  Wheeler  Condenser  &  Engineering  Co 
West  Carteret,  N.  J. ;  a  42  x  60-in.  tumbling  barrel  for  thi 
Weir  Stove  Co.,  Taunton,  Mass.;  a  24  x  48-in.  tumblins 
barrel  for  the  Andes  Foundry  Co.,   Lancaster,  Pa. 
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C.  V.  Champion  &  Co.,  627  Kiist  Miiin  Street.  Danville. 
III.,  recently  Incorporated  with  $20,000  capital  stock,  will 
innnufaolure  an  cleotrlcally-oporatca  corn  popper.  The 
loinpany  has  leased  a  plant  and  In  the  near  future  expects 
to  Install  a  small  engine  lathe  and  a  drill  press,  but  has 
no  other  plans  for  the  purchase  ot  metal-working  machinery. 
C.  V.  Champion  Is  president  and  treasurer,  and  G.  C.  Corey, 
vice-president    and    suiwrlntendent    of    production. 

The  Foster-Bolton  Co.,  B19  West  Wa.shington  Boulevard. 
Chicago,  recently  incorporated  with  $25,000  capital  stock, 
will  confine  Its  activities  to  the  merchandising  of  .steam 
specialties  and  will  not  engage  in  their  manufacture  at 
tills  time.  Ofllcers  are  Charles  W.  Fo.ster.  president;  E.  W. 
Rolton.  treasurer,  and  Alice  A.  McAvoy,  secretary. 

The  Kingsley  Die  Casting  Co.,  Anderson,  Ind.,  recently 
incorporated  with  $15,000  capital  stock,  has  taken  over  the 
[•'orse  Machine  Co.  of  that  city,  and  will  continue  to  manu- 
facture the  products  formerly  made  by  the  older  organiza- 
tion, namely  die  castings  and  bearings.  The  officers  in- 
clude J.  C.  English,  president;  E.  M.  Kingsley.  vice-presi- 
•  lent.  and  W.  H.  Forse.  Jr.,  secretary  and  treasurer. 

The  Twentieth  Century  Saw  Co..  S46  North  Keystone 
.\venue.  Chicago,  recently  incorporated  with  $50,000  capital 
stock,  will  merchandise  a  patented  hand  saw  which  it  is 
having  manufactured  under  contract.  The  device  is  a 
combination  of  a  hand  saw.  rule,  bevel,  square,  miter,  angle- 
indicator  or  protractor,  and  a  level  or  angle-gage-attach- 
ment. Officers  are  John  L..  Larson,  president ;  William  B. 
Larson,  vice  president,  and  Charles  P.  Morris,  secretary 
and   treasurer. 

The  Reliable  Machine  Co.,  Rockford,  111.,  will  build  a 
factory   at    1103    Tenth   Street,    to   cost    $7,500. 

The  Yavapai  Onyx  Mining  Corporation,  a  new  industry 
with  a  plant  on  West  Sixth  Street.  Dubuque,  Iowa,  has 
installed  equipment  and  expects  to  start  operation  shortly. 
The  company  will  manufacture  onyx  gear  shift  grips  for  mis- 
cellaneous products  and  do  flat  work  for  wainscoting  In 
buildings,   etc. 

The  Husted  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  will  build  a  steel 
fabricating  plant  and  warehouse  in  the  Northwestern  Ter- 
minal. The  first  unit  50  x  170  ft.,  will  cost  $25,000,  and 
an   additional  unit   is   contemplated   for   next   year. 

The  Brown  Sheet  Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  manufacturer  of  gas 
and  oil  tanks.  Minneapolis,  has  purchased  from  the  Diamond 
Iron  Works  the  lease  to  the  latter's  former  plant  fronting 
on  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad,  near  Twenty-second  and 
Twenty-third  Avenues,  North.  The  Brown  company  will 
renovate    the  buildings    at   once   for  occupancy. 

The  Lorenson  Harvester  Co.,  LeClaire,  Iowa,  has  moved 
its  plant  to  Mound  Street,  East  Davenport,  Iowa.  The 
latter,  however,  is  a  temporary  location,  and  the  company 
plans  to  purchase  a  site  in  the  western  part  of  Davenport 
tor   a   new   plant. 

The  St.  Paul  Union  Depot  Co.  will  erect  a  round  house 
costing  $75,000,  adjoining  the  Union  Depot  yards  at  St. 
Paul.    Minn. 

Work  has  commenced  on  the  construction  of  a  power 
plant  to  cost  $150,000  tor  the  Michigan  Agricultural  College. 
Lansing,    Mich. 

The  We.stern  Pipe  &  Steel  Co.  of  Illinois,  manufacturer 
of  corrugated  welded  pipe,  has  purchased  UMi  acres,  west  of 
Western  Avenue,  east  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad, 
and  south  of  the  Indiana  Harbor  Belt  Line  at  Blue  Island. 
111.,  and  will  erect  a  plant  to  cost  $150,000.  The  main 
headquarters  ot  the  company  are  at  4948  Bloomingdale 
Road,    Chicago. 

The  American  Brake  Shoe  &  Foundry  Co.,  Chicago,  has 
awarded  contract  for  the  construction  of  a  foundry  in  North 
Kansas   City.   Mo.,    to   cost   $350,000. 

C.  H.  Curtis,  who  recently  opened  a  machine  shop  on 
West  Fifth  Street.  Concordia,  Kan.,  has  removed  to  larger 
quarters    in   the   Parrish  Buick   Building. 

Van  Gunten  &  Van  Gunten,  26  East  Huron  Street,  Chi- 
cago, are  preparing  plans  for  a  two-story  pattern  shop,  75 
X  175  ft.,  at  First  Avenue  and  First  Street,  Maywood,  111., 
for   William  A.  Kennedy. 

The  E.  A.  Baumbach  Mfg.  Co.,  1812  South  Kilbourne 
Avenue.  Chicago,  is  taking  bids  on  a  two-story  foundry 
addition.  30  x  75  ft.,  to  cost  $25,000. 

The  Ahlberg  Bearing  Co.,  321  East  Twenty-ninth  Street, 
Chicago,  has  let  contracts  for  a  two-story  plant,  35  x  110 
ft,   at  317-27  East  Twenty-ninth   Street,   to   cost   $11,000. 

The  Commonwealth  Edison  Co.,  72  West  Adams  Street, 
Chicago,  has  awarded  contract  for  a  four-story  power 
station,  112  x  232  ft.,  at  3601  South  Crawford  Avenue,  to 
cost    $900,000. 

The  Operators  Piano  Co..  16  South  Peoria  Street.  Chi- 
cago,   has    awarded    a    contract    for    a    three-story    factory. 


113     X    120    ft.,    at    713-35     North     Kcdzie    Avenue,    to    cost 
$140,000. 

The  Pruln  Drop  Forge  Co.,  349  Root  Street,  Chicago, 
has  awarded  contract  for  a  two-story  addition.  38  x  49  ft., 
to   cost   $10,000. 

The  Western  Electric  Co.,  Hawthorne,  111.,  has  awarded 
a  contract  for  a  four-story  warehouse.  160  x  180  ft.,  on 
Kostner  Avenue,   Chicago,   to  cost  $1,000,000. 

The  Central  Steel  &  Wire  Co.,  127  Peoria  Street,  Chicago, 
Is  taking  bids  on  a  general  contract  for  a  new  two-story 
works  at  Western  Avenue  and  Forty-fifth  Street,  estimated 
to  cost  $300,000.  Emil  E.  Froman.  64  West  Randolph 
Street,    i.s  architect   and   engineer. 

The  Globe  Portland  Cement  Co.,  416  McKnight  Building. 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  will  hold  in  abeyance  the  construction 
of  its  proposed  mill  at  Dubuque,  Iowa,  for  which  plans  re- 
cently were  prepared  by  Charles  L.  PiUsbury,  Capital  Bank 
Building,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  engineer,  with  cost  estimated  at 
$2,000,000. 

The  Minneapolis  Heat  Regulator  Co..  Minneapolis,  Minn.. 
will  commence  the  erection  ot  a  fourth  floor  to  its  present 
three-story  plant  at  Fourth  Avenue,  South,  and  Twenty- 
eighth  Street,  estimated  to  cost  $85,000  including  equiii- 
ment. 

Bids  will  be  received  by  M.  T.'Hoff,  city  clerk,  Madison. 
Minn.,  until  Nov.  5,  for  two  hand-operated  stokers,  with 
hopper  feed,  for  horizontal  return  tubular  boilers  at  the 
municipal  power  plant. 

The  Department  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce. 
Chicago  Association  ot  Commerce,  10  South  La  Salle  Street, 
has  received  an  inquiry  from  a  company  at  Los  Angeles, 
Cal.,  in  the  market  for  ice-manufacturing  machinery.  No. 
2461 ;  also  from  a  company  at  Pernambut,  India,  desiring 
to  purchase  American  cigarette-making  and  match  manu- 
facturing machinery. 

The  American  Car  &  Foundry  Co..  80  East  Jackson 
Boulevard,  Chicago,  will  commence  the  construction  of  a 
new  foundry  at  Madison,  III.,  to  cost  in  excess  of  $80,000. 
The  Fire  Pump  &  Equipment  Co.,  30  North  Michigan 
Avenue,  Chicago,  is  inquiring  for  used  duplex  underwriters 
fire  pumps,   500  to   1000   gal. 


Cincinnati 

Cincinnati,  Oct.   29. 

WHILE  there  was  little  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  orders  booked  the  past  week,  inquiries 
were  more  numerous.  Most  ot  these  were  for  one 
and  two  machines,  but  several  fair-sized  lists  are 
being  figured.  Among  these  is  the  Norfolk  & 
Western  Railroad  which  calls  tor  15  tools,  includ- 
ing three  radial  drills,  flve  engine  lathes,  three 
boring  mills,  two  milling  machines,  one  grinder  and 
miscellaneous  small  tools.  The  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
Railroad  has  issued  a  list  for  its  Glenwood  shops, 
which  includes  10  engine  lathes.  -A  Milwaukee 
manufacturer  is  in  the  market  for  miscellaneous 
machine  tool  equipment. 

Interest  is  being  shown   in  Japanese  buying  of 
machine    tool    equipment.       A    local    manufacturer 
of  engine  lathes  booked  an  order  for  12  machines, 
on   which   immediate   delivery  was   imperative   and 
the    order   was    filled    from    stock.      Another   order 
for  used  machine  tools  for  Japanese  delivery  is  re- 
ported to  have  been  negotiated  locally.     Tools  for 
Japan  are  expected  to  be  much  in  demand  during 
the  next  two  or  three  months. 
The  Ash  Cabinet  Co..  Dayton,  Ohio,  recently  incorporated. 
is   contemplating  the  erection   ot   a   manufacturing  building. 
It   manufactures    metal    cabinets    and    is    planning   to    make 
metal  toys.     A.  S.  Hageman  is  president. 

The  Hinde  Paper  Box  Co.,  Circleville,  Ohio,  is  contemplat- 
ing the  erection  of  a  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  flbre 
containers.  The  new  building  will  be  80  x  340  ft.  Box- 
making  machinery,  electrically  driven,  will  be  installed. 

The  Wellston  Metal  Products  Co.,  Wellston,  Ohio,  has 
been  organized  to  take  over  the  factory  operated  by  G.  L. 
Ferris  at  McArthur,  Ohio,  in  the  manufacture  of  minnow 
traps,  sectional  steel  boats,  washing  machines  and  steam 
cookers.  The  business  will  be  moved  to  Wellston  and  Mr. 
Ferris  will  remain  with  the  company  for  a  time. 

The  James  Leffel  Co.,  Springfleld,  Ohio,  manufacturer  of 
turbine  water  wheels,  has  awarded  contract  for  an  ad- 
dition to  its  boiler  shop,  40  x  140  ft. 

The  National  Glass  &  Lens  Co.,  Lancaster,  Ohio,  has 
been   incorporated   with   a   capitalization   of  $75,000   and   has 
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awarded  contract  for  a  plant  to  manufacture  ground,  polished 
and  silvered  lens,  as  well  as  pressed  and  blown  glassware. 
It  is  expected  to  be  ready  for  operation  about  Jan.  1  and  100 
men  will  be  employed.     Albert  Steiner  is  president. 

The  plant  of  the  Madisonville  Ice  &  Laundry  Co..  Madi- 
sonville,  Ky..  was  damaged  to  the  extent  of  $100,000  by  fire 
Oct.  22.  The  ice  making  plant  and  equipment  were  practical- 
ly destroyed.      It   will   be  rebuilt. 

The  City  Ice  &  Fuel  Co.,  Cleveland,  operating  plants  in 
Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  and  Columbus,  has  purchased  property 
on  West  Broad  Street.  Columbus,  and  is  preparing  plans 
for  an  ice  manufacturing  and  storage  plant,  work  on  which 
will  start  this  fall. 

The  Cincinnati  Artistic  'Wrought  Iron  Works,  2941  Eastern 
Avenue,  Cincinnati,  has  tentative  plans  for  rebuilding  the 
portion  of  its  plant  recently  destroyed  by  fire  with  loss 
approximating  $27,000. 

The  Springfield  Brass  Co..  S21  West  Main  Street.  Spring- 
field. Ohio,  will  soon  take  bids  for  a  new  one-story  foundry, 
estimated  to  cost  $13,000.  exclusive  of  equipment. 


M 


Milwaukee 

Milwaukee,  Oct.   29. 
■ACHIXE-TOOL      manufacturers      report      that 
October  business  held  its  own  with  September. 
but   in    a   majority   of   instances   volume   fell    below 
that   of   the   same    month   a   year    ago.      Large-lot 
business     remains     absent     and     trade     consists    of 
single   tool   purchases,   with   a    sprinkling   of   orders 
for    two    or    three    machines.       Buyers    have    been 
flocking  to  the  Mitchell  Motors  Co.  at  Racine,  Wis., 
to   take   advantage  of  the  bargains  offered  by   the 
relatively    enormous    lot    of    machine    tools    being 
liquidated  at  bankrupt  sale,  it  having  been  decided 
to    dismantle    the    entire    plant    as    no    satisfactory 
bulk  bid   could  be  obtained.     Several   thousand  ma- 
chines   of    all    descriptions    are    being    offered    and 
disposition   is  proceeding  with  unexpected   rapidity. 
The  Great  Lakes   Boat  Building  Corporation.    333    Becher 
Street,   Milwaukee,   has  passed   into  the  control  of  a  Chicago 
sj-ndicate,  and  arrangements  are  being  made  to  transfer  the 
works  to  Chicago,   where  a  15-acre  site  has  been   leased  for 
20    years   at   Belmont   Avenue   and    the    north   branch   of  the 
Chicago    River.       Construction    will    begin    about    March    1. 
The   investment   will   be   in   excess   of   $750,000.     William   C. 
Morehead  will  continue  as  president  and  Walter  D.  Beauvais. 
engineering  department  Naval  Air  Service,  will  become  chief 
engineer. 

The  Algoma  Foundry  &  Machine  Co..  Algoma.  Wis.,  is 
erecting  a  two-story  extension.  50  x  100  ft,,  to  its  foundry, 
to  be  used  largely  for  warehouse  purposes,  and  the  space 
thus  released  will  be  devoted  to  additional  machine  shop 
facilities.  A  small  list  of  equipment  is  being  purchased. 
The  company  manufactures  gas  engines  and  farm  machine 
specialties. 

The  Logemann  Brothers  Co..  3130  Burleigh  Street,  Mil- 
waukee, manufacturer  of  hydraulic  and  power  baling  presses, 
rams,  etc.,  will  build  a  one-story  brick  and  steel  addition, 
50  X  150  ft.,  to  be  used  as  an  erecting  shop.  Equipment 
will  include  one  10-ton  electric  traveling  crane  on  which 
figures  are  being  taken. 

The  Badger  Showcase  Co..  133  North  Pearl  Street,  Green 
Bay,  Wis.,  is  letting  contracts  for  a  new  factory  and  power 
plant  estimated  to  cost  $75,000  complete,  at  South  Broadway 
and  the  Northwestern  and  Milwaukee  road  tracks.  The 
main  building  will  be  60  x  160  ft.,  two  and  three  stories,  and 
tl"   I        ■  '  '•  '"x40ft.     A  dry  kiln  unit  also  is  planned.     In 

'I-  company  will  make  all  metal  parts  and 

fi-'  .'iiid  additional  woodworking  tools,  with 

ii''l  motor    drive    are    being   purchased.      John 

H.   P.ru.M  k'.r  is  president  and  general  manager. 

The  Burlington  Metal  Products  Co..  Burlington.  Wis.,  has 
leased  a  building  at  Eighteenth  Street  and  Thurston  Avenue 
in  Racine,  Wis.,  and  will  establish  nt  itnni  ti,  srrew  ma- 
chine shop.  The  equipment  has  be.  i>  i  i  i:,  ilie  bank- 
rupt Mitchell  Motors  Co..  which  wil;  '  ;i  .  present. 
The  Underwood  Veneer  Co.,  W:i>i  w  i  wM  build  a 
new  sawmill  with  an  8-ft.  single  band  s^w  and  a  300-hp. 
generating  plant,  to  be  ready  Jan.  1.  Early  next  spring  a 
planing  mill  of  similar  capacity  will  be  erected.  Equip- 
ment orders  for  both  units  are  now  being  placed. 

The  Board  of  Education,  New  London,  Wis.,  has  engaged 
Smith,  Reynolds  &  Brandt,  architects.  Manitowoc.  Wis.,  to 
design  a  new  high  and  vocational  school  to  cost  about  $300,- 
000.  It  will  consist  of  a  vocational  wing,  50  x  75  ft. ;  audi- 
torium, 61  X  126  ft.;  gymnasium.  61  x  118  ft.,  and  class- 
rooms,   60   X   100   ft. ;   all   two   stories   and    basement.     Bids 


The  Kickapoo  River  Power  Co.  Madison,  Wis.,  is  being 
incorporated  with  $1,000,000  capital  to  build  and  operate  a 
hydroelectric  generating  plant  on  the  Kickapoo  River  near 
Wauzeka.  Wis.  The  dam  will  be  30  ft.  high  and  develop 
1700-2000  hp.  The  project  is  in  charge  of  E.  E.  Dillon,  con- 
sulting engineer.  Madison.    Work  is  to  start  about  March  15. 

The  Pine-Ihrig  Co..  Oshkosh.  Wis.,  which  recently  ac- 
quired the  assets  of  the  defunct  Washkosh  Mfg.  Co..  power 
and  manual  washing  machines,  has  transferred  the  entire 
equipment  and  stock  to  the  second  floor  of  its  woodworking 
machinery  plant  and  will  continue  the  operation.  A  few 
items  of  new  equipment  are  being  purchased.  E.  W.  Ihrig 
is  president. 

The  North  Milwaukee  Foundry  Co.,  Commerce  Avenue, 
North  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  let  the  general  contract  to  Charles 
Huebbe,  1634  West  Twenty-fourth  Street,  Milwaukee,  for  a 
foundry  addition,  65  x  75  ft.  An  additional  cupola  will  be 
installed.     Joseph  Ewens  is  president. 

The  Board  of  Education.  Wausau,  Wis.,  has  let  contracts 
for  the  foundations  and  substructure  of  a  $500,000  addition 
to  the  Central  High  School,  to  be  completed  Sept.  1,  1924.  It 
will  be  200  x  270  ft.,  two  stories  and  basement,  and  contain 
a  general  vocational  school,  automobile  mechanics  depart- 
ment, sheet  metal  shop,  drafting  room,  etc.  Bids  on  the 
superstructure  will  be  taken  about  March  15.  The  architects 
are  Oppenhamer  &  Obel,  Wausau.  W.  A.  Tegge  is  president 
of  the  board. 

The  Newman  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Eau  Claire,  Wis.,  has 
been  incorporated  with  $25,000  capital  stock  by  H.  E.  New- 
man, K.  L.  Bowley  and  E.  J.  Sostad  to  manufacture  electrical 
specialties  and  do  general  repair  work  on  motors,  generators, 
etc.  It  is  the  Outgrowth  of  a  small  business  which  will  be 
enlarged  and  housed  in  new  quarters  shortly. 

The  partnership  of  F.  A.  Albertus  &  Co.,  conducting  a 
welding  and  machine  repair  shop  at  2640-2642  Fond  du  Lac 
Avenue,  Milwaukee,  has  been  dissolved  and  Clayton  S.  Flint 
retires.  The  business  will  be  continued  under  its  present 
name  by  Floyd  A.  Albertus. 

Albert  Blecker  and  Edward  W.  GoUin.  doing  business  as 
the  Wisconsin  Sheet  Metal  Works.  292S  Lisbon  Avenue,  Mil- 
waukee, have  dissolved  partnership.  The  entire  interest  is 
now  vested  in  Mr.  Gollin.  who  will  conduct  the  business 
under  the  present  name. 


The  Gulf  States 


Birmingham,  Oct.  29. 

WORK  will  commence  on  a  new  plant  at  North  Gadsden, 
Ala.,  by  the  Coosa  Pipe  &  Foundry  Co.,  Birmingham, 
with  present  works  at  Gadsden,  for  which  a  general  con- 
tract has  been  awarded  to  the  Ingalls  Iron  Works,  Birming- 
ham, estimated  to  cost  $80,000,  including  equipment.  The 
output    will  be   increased   about   25    per  cent. 

The  Decatur  Cornice  &  Roofing  Co.,  Decatur,  Ala..  Is 
planning  to  rebuild  the  portion  of  its  works  destroyed  by 
fire  Oct.  23.   with   loss   of  $55,000    including  equipment. 

W.  M.  Smith  &  Co..  Birmingham,  has  inquiries  out  tor 
an  electric  magnet  to  use  with  a  locomotive  crane,  with  or 
without   generator. 

Fire,  Oct.  15,  destroyed  a  portion  of  the  plant  of  the 
Forney  Oil  Mill  Co.,  Forney,  Tex.,  manufacturer  of  cotton- 
seed oil  products,  with  loss  estimated  at  $80,000,  including 
equipment  and  stock. 

The  Houston  Lighting  &  Power  Co.,  Houston,  Tex.,  is 
disposing  of  a  bond  issue  of  $2,000,000,  a  portion  of  the 
proceeds  to  be  used  for  extensions  in  plants  and  system. 
Edwin   B.    Parker  is  president. 

The  Humble  Oil  &  Refining  Co...  Great  Southern  Life 
Building.  Dallas,  Tex.,  is  planning  the  construction  of  a 
new  gasoline  refinery  in  the  vicinity  of  Mildred,  Tex.,  esti- 
mated to  cost  $200,000  with  machinery. 

Bids  will  be  received  by  E.  D.  Parker,  city  clerk,  Poncha- 
toula.  La.,  until  Nov.  20,  for  two  motor-driven  centrifugal 
pumps,  each  with  capacity  of  750  gal.  per  min.,  or  oil-engine 
driven  power  pumps  for  installation  in  a  new  waterworks 
plant :  also  for  a  50.000-gal.  steel  tank  and  tower,  cast  ii-on 
pipe,  valves,  fittings,  etc.  Swanson-McGraw.  Inc.,  705  United 
Fruit   Building,    New   Orleans,    is   engineer. 

The  Houston  Power  Co.,  Newton,  Ala.,  has  plans  for 
the  construction  of  a  new  hydroelectric  generating  plant 
on  the  Choctawhatchee  River.  Dale  County,  with  initial 
capacity  of  3000  kva..  estimated  to  cost  $400,000.  with 
power  dam  and  .transmission  system.  The  Southern  En 
gincering  Co..  Albany,   Ga..   is  engineer. 

The  W.  K.  Spark  Plug  Corporation,  1104  Scott  Avenue. 
Wichita  Falls,  Tex.,  recently  organized,  is  perfecting  plans 
for   the    establishment    of   a    factory    to    manufacture    spark 
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pliiKS,   olr.     V.   O.   WoodiulT,    sceielnry-trcasuror  and   Kcncral 
inana^^tT,  is  in   cliarge. 

Tlie  Common  Council.  Marshall,  Tex.,  plana  for  tlie  In- 
slaiiatlon  of  eloctrlcally-oiieratcd  pumping  machinery  at 
the  watcrworlts,  in  connection  with  extensions  and  Im- 
provements   estimated    to    cost    $80,000. 

Henry  I.i.  Sherrod.  Gadsden.  Ala.,  la  organlziner  a  com- 
pany to  build  an  ice- manufacturing  plant,  for  which  a  site. 
120  X  155  ft.,  has  been  purchased.  The  initial  works  will 
cost  approximately  JIOO.OOO  with  machinery.  Mr.  Sherrod 
will   bo   secretary,   treasurer  and   general   manager. 

The  Hercules  Powder  Co..  Wilmington,  Del.,  has  closed 
negotiations  for  600  acres  near  Bessemer,  Ala.,  and  is  re- 
ported lo  be  planning  to  use  the  property  for  a  new  branch 
powder  and  explosive  works,  to  cost  $350,000  with  equip- 
ment. 

The  Voth  Hardwood  Co.,  Beauraount,  Tex.,  a  subsidiary 
of  the  Kirby  Lumber  Co..  Houston,  Tex.,  has  tentative 
liians  for  two  new  hardwood  plants,  with  power  houses,  to 
cost  more  than  $.'!00,000.  A  new  hardwood  flooring  mill  in 
the  vicinity  of  Voth  is  also  under  consideration,  to  cost 
more  than  $100,000  with  electric  power  and  other  equipment. 

The  Gadsden  Car  Works.  Gadsden.  Ala.,  will  hold  in 
abeyance  the  reconstruction  of  the  portion  of  its  works,  in- 
cluding erecting  shop,  recently  destroyed  by  fire  with  loss 
estimated  at  J2.'"«0,000  including  equipment.  C.  H.  Bradley 
is  superintendent. 

Bids  are  being  asked  by  the  Common  Council.  Moorhead. 
Miss.,  until  Nov.  6.  for  a  new  waterworoks  plant,  including 
pumping  machinery,  towers,  tanks  and  auxiliary  equipment, 
as  per  plans  and  specifications  on  file.  H.  A.  Mentz,  Mag- 
nolia,  Miss.,   is   consulting  engineer. 

The  Interstate  Investment  Co.,  Tampa,  Fia.,  is  having 
plans  prepared  for  the  construction  of  a  new  cold  storage 
plant  in  connection  with  a  group  of  buildings,  estimated 
to  cost  $750,000.  Lockwood.  Greene  &  Co..  Healey  Building. 
Atlanta,  Ga..  are  engineers.  J.  T.  Swann.  Citizens  Banic 
Building,    Tampa,    is    vice-president. 

The  Moreman  Gin  Co..  Corpus  Christi,  Tex.,  is  planning 
the  installation  of  oil- operated  engines,  transmission  equip- 
ment and  other  conveying  machinery  in  two  new  cotton 
ginning  plants  on  neighboring  sites.    R.  L.  Moreman  is  head. 

The  Dallas  Power  &  Light  Co.,  Dallis.  Tex.,  has  com- 
menced the  construction  of  a  new  power  house  at  Frank  and 
Tuttle  Streets,  North  Dallas,  to  cost  about  $200,000  with 
machinery. 

The  Common  Council.  New  Iberia.  La.,  has  tentative 
plans  for  a  new  municipal  electric  light  and  power  plant, 
to  replace  the  present  station,  estimated  to  cost  $65,000. 

The  Houston  Ice  &  Cold  Storage  Co.,  Houston,  Tex.,  is 
planning  for  enlargements  and  the  installation  of  additional 
machinery  to  develop  an  output  of  125  tons  per  day.  A.  F. 
Engel    is    general    manager. 

The  Smith  &  Neil  Co..  Jacksonville.  Fla..  manufacturer 
of  automobile  bodies,  has  acquired  property  adjoining  its 
plant  on  Zielle  Street,  75  x  150  ft.,  for  a  new  works.  The 
forge  shop  and  body-building  department  will  be  removed 
to  the  new  structure  and  additional  equipment  installed. 

The  Benson  Hardware  Co.,  Andalusia,  Ala.,  is  inquiring 
for  25  patterns  for  solid  cast  iron  pulleys,  size  2-  to  12-in. 
face,   6  to  24-in  diameter. 

The  New  Hope  Gravel  Co.,  Inc..  Columbus,  Miss...  is  in 
the  market  for  a  40  to  50- ton  standard  gage  geared  loco- 
motive. 

The  Eco-Thermal  Stove  Co..  Inc..  Alexandria.  La.,  in- 
corporated with  capital  stock  of  $100,000  to.  manufacture 
stoves  and  heating  equipment,  is  looking  for  a  manufac- 
turing location.  Stephin  S.  Thomas,  Box  139,  heads  the 
company. 


The  Central  South 


St.  Louis.  Oct.  29. 

THE  Mendenhal  Motor  Co..  2317  Locust  Street,  St.  Louis, 
is  taldng  bids  for  a  new  four-story  service  and  repair 
building,  39  x  155  ft.,  on  Locust  Street,  to  cost  $100,000 
including  equipment.  W.  P.  Mahon,  Title  Guarantee  Build- 
ing, is   architect. 

The  Southern  Anthracite  Coal  Co..  Russellville,  Ark.,  is 
considering  tentative  plans  for  the  rebuilding  of  its  coal 
tipple  destroyed  by  fire,  Oct.  17,  with  loss  estimated  at 
$100,000    including    machinery. 

The  Common  Council,  Cookeviile.  Tenn.,  is  planning 
the  installation  of  electrically-operated  pumping  machinery 
in  connection  with  extensions  in  the  municipal  waterworks 
•to    cost   about    $85,000. 

The  Duncan  Machinery  Co.,  P.  O.  Box  265,  Knoxville, 
Tenn.,  machinery  dealer,  has  inquiries  out  for  bench  attach- 


ments for  S  and  10-gage  circular  saws,  72  in.  diameter  and 
smaller. 

The  Banfleld  Brothers  Packing  Co.,  Springfield,  Mo.,  will 
build  a  cold  storage  plant  in  connection  with  its  proi)osed 
two-  and  three- story  packing  house,  estimated  to  cost  $100,- 
000.    Kecl<enllvely  &  Mark,  Springfield,  are  architects. 

The  Electric  Storage  Battery  Co.,  Nineteenth  Street  and 
Allegheny  Avenue,  Philadelphia,  has  awarded  a  general  con- 
tract to  the  Wimmer  Construction  Co.,  Victoria  Building, 
St.  Louis,  for  the  first  unit  of  its  proposed  plant  at  Chouteau 
and  Vandeventer  Avenues,  St.  Louis,  130  x  245  ft.,  to  co.st 
$100,000.  A  large  portion  of  the  works  will  be  given  over  to 
assembling. 

The  Quick  Meal  Stove  Co.,  Kings  Highway,  St.  Louis,  a 
subsidiary  of  the  American  Stove  Co.,  same  address,  has 
awarded  a  general  contract  to  the  Kellerman  Construc- 
tion Co.,  Victoria  Building,  for  a  one-  and  two-story  addi- 
tion,  85  X  316  ft.,  estimated  to  cost  $85,000. 

The  Memphis  Power  &  Light  Co.,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  has 
tentative  plans  for  an  addition  to  its  main  generating 
station  to  cost  $1,000,000  with  machinery.  A  20.000-kw. 
turbo-generator  and  auxiliary  equipment  will  be  installed. 
It   is  expected  to   commence  work   early   next  year. 

Bids  will  be  received  by  the  United  States  Engineer 
Office,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  until  Nov.  10,  for  one  full  Diesel 
marine    engine   complete,    circular    24-131. 

The  Lawrence  Iron  Works,  Sixth  Street,  Lawrence,  Kan., 
is  planning  the  insUllation  of  a  keyseater  and  other  equip- 


Electric  motors,  controls,  conveying  and  other  machin- 
ery will  be  installed  at  the  proposed  plant  of  the  Inland 
Printing  &  Binding  Co.,  Springfield,  Mo.,  to  replace  its 
works  destroyed  by  fire,  Oct.  21,  with  loss  estimated  at 
$200,000    including   machinery. 

Manual  training  equipment  will  be  installed  in  the  new 
two-story  junior  high  school  to  be  erected  at  Thirty-ninth 
Street  and  Hyde  Park  Avenue,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  estimated 
to  cost  $500,000,  for  which  foundations  will  be  laid  at 
once.    C.   A.   Smith,   Finance   Building,   is   architect. 

Bids  will  be  received  by  the  United  States  Engineer 
Office,  Postal  Telegraph  Building,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  until 
Nov.    5,   for  37.287   pounds   of  buttonhead   rivets,  circular  24. 

The  West  Side  Machine  Co..  Webb  City,  Mo.,  is  planning 
tor  the  installation  of  a  lathe,  drill  press  and  other  equip- 
ment. 

The  St.  Joseph  Lead  Co.,  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  with  head- 
quarters at  60  Wall  Street,  New  York,  has  acquired  the 
properties  of  the  Federal  Lead  Co.,  a  subsidiary  of  the 
American  Smelting  &  Refining  Co.,  120  Broadway,  New 
York,  in  the  vicinity  of  its  plant  at  Bonne  Terre,  Mo.,  for 
$10,000,000.  Plans  are  under  way  for  enlargements  and 
the  installation  of  additional  equipment.  The  American 
Smelting  company  has  contracted  with  the  St.  Joseph  com- 
pany for  handling  material  at  its  Federal  smelter,  near 
St.  Louis,  and  will  install  additional  machinery  to  cost 
$150,000. 

The  Missouri  Rubber  Products  Co.,  care  of  Laurence 
Schmitt,  Colonial  Hotel,  Springfield,  Mo.,  is  perfecting  plans 
for  a  new  plant  to  manufacture  tires,  tubes  and  mechanical 
rubber  products.  The  main  building  will  be  90  x  280  ft., 
estimated    to    cost    $400,000    including   machinery. 

The  Turner,  Day  &  Woolworth  Handle  Co.,  Adams  Street, 
Nashville,  Tenn..  has  awarded  a  general  contract  to  the 
H.  P.  Jacobs  Construction  Co..  Independent  Life  Insurance 
Building,  for  a  new  two-story  plant.  60  x  150  ft.,  to  replace 
a  portion  of  its  works  recently  destroyed  by  fire.  It  will 
cost  about  $50,000  including  equipment.  Other  units  will 
be   erected  later. 

The  ice-manufacturing  plant  of  the  Madisonville  Ice  & 
Laundry  Co.,  Madisonville.  Ky..  was  destroyed  by  fire, 
Oct.  22.  with  loss  estimated  at  $90,000  including  machinery. 
It   is   planned   to   rebuild. 

The  Common  Council,  Paintsville,  Ky.,  is  planning  the 
installation  of  electrically-operated  pumping  machinery  at 
the  municipal  waterworks  in  connection  with  extensions  to- 
cost  about  $50,000. 

Fire.  Oct.  14.  destroyed  a  portion  of  the  plant  of  the  Pine 
Bluff  Cotton  Compress  Co.,  Pine  Bluff,  Ark.,  with  loss  esti- 
mated at  $50,000  including  equipment.  It  is  planned  to 
rebuild. 

The  Fred  A.  Groves  Motor  Co.,  Cape  Girardeau,  Mo.,  will 
install  a  machine  shop  in  its  new  two-story  service  and  re- 
pair building.  100  x  100  ft.,  estimated  to  cost  $85,000,  for 
which  a  general  contract  has  been  awarded  to  the  Gerhart 
Construction   Co.,  Cape  Girardeau. 

The  Wabash  Railway  Co.,  St.  Louis,  is  considering  the 
erection  of  an  addition  to  its  engine  house  and  repair  shops 
at  Moberly,  Mo.,  to  cost  $65,000.  A.  O.  Cunningham  is  chief 
engineer. 
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The  Board  of  Works,  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  plans  for  the  in- 
stallation of  electrically-operated  pumping  machinery  in 
connection  with  extensions  and  improvements  in  the  mu- 
nicipal waterworks  to  cost  $2,000,000.  A  bond  issue  is  being 
arranged. 

The  Prest-O-Lite  Co.,  Ihc,  30  East  Forty-second  Street, 
New  York,  manufacturers  of  acetylene  products,  etc.,  will 
commence  the  erection  of  a  branch  plant  at  Tulsa,  Okla.,  to 
cost  $60,000. 

The  Kansas  City  Light  &  Power  Co.,  Grand  Avenue,  Kan- 
sas City,  Mo.,  has  awarded  a  general  contract  to  the  Edel- 
man-Fleming  Construction  Co.,  New  York  Life  Building,  for 
a  one-story  automobile  service  and  repair  building  for  com- 
pany trucks  and  cars,  estimated  to  cost  $95,000,  with  equip- 
ment. 

The  Niedringhaus  Metalware  Corporation,  Goodfellow  and 
Natural  Bridge  Avenues,  St.  Louis,  is  in  the  market  for  a 
.Vo.  40S-B  Bliss  press  or  equal ;  double  crank  press,  24  x  42- 
in.  between  housings,  weight  7000  to  9000  lb.,  also  a  No. 
92Vi-H  Toledo  press  or  equal. 


Cleveland 

Cleveland,    Oct.    29. 

THE  ni.iLliinf ry  rnarUtt  has  been  dull  the  past 
week.  Dealers  booked  a  fair  volume  of  scat- 
tering orders,  mostly  for  single  machines,  but  no 
new  inquiries  of  any  size  developed.  The  New 
York  Central  railroad  has  not  yet  made  purchases 
against  its  recent  list.  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
has  sent  out  an  inquiry  for  a  4-in.  pipe  threading 
machine  for  its  Columbus,  Ohio  shops.  This  in- 
quiry is  in  line  with  the  company's  policy  of  buying 
equipment  piecemeal  for  those  shops.  Some  pur- 
chases were  made  recently  and  it  is  expected  that 
other  equipment  will  be  required. 
The  White  Motor  Co.,  Cleveland,  has  had  plans  prepared 
for   a   one-story  addition,    100   x  100   ft. 

The  Wilson  Rubber  Co.,  Canton.  Ohio,  will  erect  a  four- 
story  factory   to  cost    approximately    $65,000. 

The  Toledo  Factories  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio,  has  placed  a 
contract  for  a  factory,  40  x  100  ft.,  to  be  occupied  by  the 
Luckey  Auto  Repair  Co. 

The  American  Electrical  Switch  Co.,  Minerva,  Ohio,  has 
been  organized  to  take  over  the  plant  of  the  former  Lewis 
Electrical  Co.,  and  has  purchased  the  equipment.  Charles 
P.  Wolfe  is  general  manager  of  the  new  company. 

The  plant  of  Brie  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Sandusky.  Ohio, 
will  be  sold  by  order  of  the  court.  The  date  for  the  .sale 
was  not  named.  The  minimum  price  was  set  at  $1,000,000. 
The  pattern  department  of  the  Will-Burt  Co.,  Orville, 
Ohio,  has  been  leased  by  Frank  Porter  and  C.  W.  Mackey, 
Wooster,  Ohio,  who  will  engage  in  the  jobbing  pattern 
business. 

The  Anderson  Rolled  Gear  Co.,  Lakewood,  Ohio,  is  in  the 
market  for  a  Brown  &  Sharpe  No.  13  heavy  gear  cutter  with 
indexing  head  and  mechanism  in  good  condition. 

The  National  Stove  Co.,  Lorain,  Ohio,  a  subsidiary  of  the 
American  Stove  Co.,  St.  Louis,  has  plans  nearing  completion 
for  an  addition  to  cost  $100,000  with  equipment. 


Indiana 

Indianapolis,  Oct.  29. 

PL.\NS  are  being  perfected  by  the  Indiana  &  Michigan 
Electric  Co.,  South  Bend,  Ind.,  for  a  new  generating 
plant  near  the  city,  to  cost  $500,000  with  machinery.  The 
company  is  operated  by  the  American  Gas  &  Electric  Co., 
30    Church    Street.    New    York. 

The  Marion  Experimental  Co.,  Indianapolis,  has  per- 
fected plans  for  the  establishment  of  a  new  machine  and 
mechanical   shop  at    846   Virginia   Avenue. 

The  Standard  Oil  Co.,  Indianapolis,  will  build  a  new 
storage  and  distributing  plant  at  English,  Ind.,  to  cost 
$50,000   with   equipment. 

The  Interstate  Public  Service  Co.,  Indianapolis,  will 
issue  bonds  for  $126,000  and  stock  for  $75,500,  a  portion  of 
the  proceeds  to  be  used  for  the  purchase  of  the  Jefferson- 
ville  Water,  Light  &  Power  Co.,  Jeffersonville,  including 
power  plant  and  system,  and  the  installation  of  additional 
equipment. 

The  Connersville  Automobile  Dealers'  Association,  Con- 
nersvllle.  Ind..  comprising  a  number  of  local  automobile 
companies,  will  install  a  machine  and  repair  shop  in  its 
new  building,  estimated  to  cost  $65,000.  Fechtman  &  Cooley, 
local  Ford  representative ;  Green  Brothers,  local  representa- 
tive for  the  Overland   automobile;   and   Ward  Halliday,  rep- 


resentative for  the  Buick  automobile,  are  interested  in  the 
organization. 

The  Western  Gas  Construction  Co.,  1427  Buchanan 
Street,  Port  Wayne,  Ind.,  manufacturer  of  industrial  gas 
plant  equipment,  oil  refining  machinery,  etc.,  has  plans  for 
a  two-story  addition  to  its  machine  shop,  85  x  93  ft., 
estimated    to    cost    $50,000. 

William  Randel,  212  West  Franklin  Street,  Greencastle, 
Pa.,  has  work  in  progress  on  a  new  one-story  automobile 
service  and  repair  building,  75  x  110  ft.,  estimated  to  cost 
$40,000.  The  International  Steel  &  Iron  Co.,  Bvansville. 
Ind.,   is   architect. 

The  American  Steel  &  Wire  Co.,  Anderson.  Ind..  has 
awarded  contract  for  a  new  boiler  plant  containing  four 
SOOhp.   boilers. 

The  Robinson-Wagner  Co..  Lafayette,  Ind.,  has  been 
incorporated  with  capital  stock  of  $500,000  to  manufacture 
agricultural  machinery  and  implements,  including  farm 
wagons,  trucks,  commercial  bodies  and  cabs.  The  com- 
pany is  in  the  market  for  equipment.  J.  M.  Robinson  is 
president    and    John    Wagner 


Canada 

Toronto,  Oct.  19. 

THE  Canadian  machine  tool  market  has  become 
more  active  the  past  week.  Sales,  however,  are 
scattered  and  in  most  cases  are  confined  to  lots  of 
one  or  two  tools,  although  a  few  fairly  large  con- 
tracts were  closed  during  the  week.  Among  the 
orders  placed  was  one  for  the  Portneuf  Hydro 
Electric  development  to  Canadian  Vickers.  Ltd.. 
Montreal,  for  a  4000-hp.  turbine.  360  r.p.m.  The 
city  of  Winnipeg.  Man.,  has  awarded  the  contract 
for  turbines  and  governors  to  Canadian  Vickers, 
Ltd.  at  a  cost  of  $118,800,  and  alternators  to  the 
Swedish  General  Electric.  Ltd..  Toronto,  at  $213,000. 
together  with  $5,275  worth  of  spare  parts.  A  good- 
volume  of  single  orders  for  equipment  from  auto- 
mobile concerns,  saw  and  lumber  mills  has  also 
been  placed.  Inquiry  is  more  active  and  indica- 
tions are  that  several  mining  companies  are  about 
to  enter  the  market  for  equipment. 

The    Canadian    railroads    are    showing    renewed 
interest    in    equipment,    and    the    Canadian    Pacific 
Railway  Co.   is   said   to   be   contemplating  the  pur- 
chase of  a  number  of  locomotives. 
Port  Colborne,  Ont..  is  contemplating  the  construction  of  a 
waterworks  plant  to  cost   $90,000.      E.  H.  Darling,    72  James 
Street  North.  Hamilton,  Ont.,  is  consulting  engineer. 

The  Southern  Canada  Power  Co..  Ltd..  Montreal,  has 
awarded  the  general  contract  to  the  Foundation  Co..  233 
Broadway.  New  York,  for  a  concrete  dam  and  power  house 
in  connection  with  $2,500,000  power  development  project  at 
Drummondville,  Que.  Approximately  30,000  hp.  will  be  de- 
veloped. 

The  Continental  Wood  Products  Co.,  Elsas,  Ont.,  is  con- 
templating erecting  a  pump  mill. 

P.  W.  Gardiner  &  Son,  Gait,  Ont.,  are  having  plans  pre- 
pared for  a  planing  mill  and  sash  and  door  factory  on 
Harris  Street  to  cost  $100,000. 

A.  Marleau,  Alexandria,  Ont.,  is  in  the  market  for  a  chain 
hoist. 

Foisy  &  Hotte.  Shawbridge,  Que.,  are  asking  for  complete 
equipment  for  a  sash  and  door  factory. 

The  Mount  Royal  Metal  Co.,  Montreal,  Que.,  is  building 
an  addition  and  is  interested  in  brass  and  iron  foundry  equip- 
ment. J.  E.  Grivell.  3311  Lanorie  Street,  Montreal,  is  pur- 
chasing agent. 

The  Morrow  Mfg.  Co.  has  recently  taken  over  the  plant 
and  business  of  W.  L.  Morrow  &  Co,  Moncton.  N.  B.,  and 
proposes  to  make  additions  to  plant  and  equipment.  It  is  in 
the  market  for  forge  shop  equipment,  etc. 

A.  Racine,  1990  St.  Dominique  Street.  Montreal,  manu- 
facturer of  automobile  bodies,  carriages,  etc..  will  purchase 
vulcanizing  and  welding  machinery. 

The  Supreme  Foundries,  Lt.,  Pont  Rouge.  Que.,  is  in  the 
market  for  a  squaring  shear  with  open  gap  for  12-gage 
sheets,  63-in.  folder  for  20-gage  sheets,  one  slip  form  roller 
60-in.,  for  24-gage  sheets. 

The  Nelson  Bode  Trap  Co.  of  Canada,  Windsor,  Ont.. 
recently  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $50,000  to 
manufacture  traps,  steel  and  metal  goods,  etc.,  will  establish 
an  assembling  plant  at  32  Sandwich  Street  West,  Windsor. 

Tayler  Brothers,  Vankleek  Hill,  Ont.,  are  asking  for  foun- 
dry equipment,   including  presses,  etc. 
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The  Canadian  Wati^roraft,  Ltd.,  retcrborouijli.  Ont.,  in  In 
tlif  market  for  machinery  and  complete  equipment  for  build- 
ing boats,  scows,  barges,  etc. 

It  Is  reported  that  the  Dodge  Brothers  Motor  Car  Co.  have 
taken  over  the  plant  of  the  Walker  Twist  Drill  &  Tool  Co.. 
Windsor,  Ont.  The  plant  Is  being  renovated  preparatory  to 
the  Installation  of  equipment  for  assembling  motor  cars  for 
the  Canadian  trade. 

The  Christie  Co..  Murray  Street,  Niagara  Falls,  Ont.,  will 
purchase  special  machinery,  shafting,  hangers,  pulleys,  etc., 
for  a  new  plant  to  cost  $60,000. 


ready    to    install    machinery.       Mr.  Tucker,    who    hoad.s    the 

company,    was    formerly    connected  with    the    FIske    Rubber 

Co.      W.     S.    Tlmme,    360    Madison  Avenue.    New     York,     is 
corporate    representative. 


The  Pacific  Coast 

San  Francisco,  Oct.  24. 

TENTATIVE  plans  are  being  considered  by  the  Paratlin 
Companies,  Inc.,  40  First  Street,  San  Francisco,  manufac- 
turer of  box  board,  etc.,  for  rebuilding  the  portion  of  its 
plant  and  power  house  at  Antioch,  Cal.,  destroyed  by  flre, 
Oct.   in,  with  loss  estimated  at  $400,000  including  machinery. 

The  Union  Oil  Co.,  Union  Oil  Building,  Los  Angele-s, 
has  plans  for  the  construction  of  a  new  storage  and  dis- 
tributing plant  near  Brea,  Cal.,  to  cost  $1,000,000  with 
equipment. 

The  Victor  Oxy-Acetylene  Equipment  Co.,  884  Folsoni 
Street,  San  Francisco,  has  awarded  a  general  contract  to 
Barrett  &  Hilp,  918  Harrison  Street,  for  a  one-story  addi- 
tion to  cost  about  $25,000. 

The  Common  Council,  Port  Angeles.  Wash.,  is  planning 
for  the  installation  of  electrically-operated  pumping  machin- 
ery in  connection  with  a  new  waterworks  system  estimated 
to  cost  $500,000.  The  Burns  &  McDonnell  Engineering  Co., 
Interstate  Building,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  is  consulting  en- 
gineer. 

The  Capitol  Spark  Plug  Co.,  Marysville,  Cal.,  manufac- 
turer of  spark  plugs,  automobile  bumpers,  etc.,  has  plans 
for  a  new  factory  near  the  State  Highway  and  will  com- 
mence excavations  at  once.  It  will  cost  $50,000,  with 
equipment. 

The  Southern  California  Edison  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  is 
disposing  of  a  bond  issue  of  $11,500,000,  a  portion  of  the 
proceeds  to  be  used  for  extensions  in  power  plants  and 
system. 

Bids  will  be  received  by  the  Constructing  Quartermaster, 
Fort  Mason,  Cal.,  until  Nov.  16,  for  oil  burning  equipment, 
including  fuel  oil  storage  tank,  for  installation  at  Fort 
McDowell,   Cal. 

The  Coast  Oil  Fields  Supply  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  has  award- 
ed a  general  contract  to  the  Austin  Co.,  Bartlett  Building, 
for  a  new  one-story  plant,  50  x  200  ft.,  at  822-32  East 
Sixtieth  Street,   estimated  to  cost  $27,000. 

Fire,  Oct.  14,  destroyed  the  plant  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
Glass  Co.  and  a  large  portion  of  the  works  of  the  Ganahl 
Lumber  Co.,  Vernon  Industrial  District,  Los  Angeles,  with 
total  loss  estimated  at  $850,000  including  equipment.  Both 
companies  plan  to  rebuild.  The  loss  of  the  first  noted  com- 
pany   approximates    $350,000. 

The  General  Motors  Corporation.  Detroit,  is  considering 
the  construction  of  a  new  assembling  plant  at  Oakland,  Cal., 
to  cost  in  excess  of  $400,000.  C.  i3.  Mott,  vice-president,  is 
in    charge. 

The  Portland  Railway,  Light  &  Power  Co.  Portland, 
Ore.,  has  arranged  for  a  bond  issue  of  $2,000,000.  a  portion 
of  the  proceeds  to  be  used  for  extensions  and  improvements 
in  electric  plants  and   system. 

Judson  A.  Jenkins,  Tujunga,  Cal.,  and  Edward  Greene, 
Glendale,  Cal.,  are  perfecting  plans  for  the  construction  of 
a  new  ice- manufacturing  plant,  to  cost  about  $65,000. 

The  Mohawk  Oil  Co.,  operating  in  the  Signal  Hill  oil- 
field, near  Long  Beach,  Cal.,  is  having  plans  prepared  by 
Leonard  P.  Wikoff,  546  Pine  Avenue,  Long  Beach,  architect, 
tor   a   one-story  machine   shop,    40   x    150   ft. 

The  Emsco  Tool  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  has  been  formed  with 
a  capital  of  $1,000,000,  and  will  build  a  plant  at  Seventieth 
and  Alameda  Streets,  for  which  contract  recently  was 
awarded  to  the  Austin  Co.,  Bartlett  Building.  The  company 
is  headed  by  E.  M.  and  J.  S.  A.  Smith  and  J.  M.  Cummings. 

The  Roger  Electric  Fixture  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  has 
been  incorporated  with  $20,000  capital  stock  and  will  handle 
and  manufacture  electrical  appliances.  At  present  no  manu- 
facturing is  contemplated,  but  within  the  next  90  days  con- 
tracts will  be  let  out  for  this  work.  Address  care  of  Rudolph 
&  Warne,  810  Union  Bank  Building. 


The  Tucker  Rubber  Corporation,  Buffalo,  has  been  In- 
corporated with  $300,000  capital  stock  and  will  manufac- 
ture mechanical  rubber  good.s.  It  has  secured  the  plant 
of    the    United    States    Rubber    Reclaiming    Co.    and    is    now 
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Receiver  for  Hydraulic  Steel  Co. 

As  a  preliminary  step  in  reorganizing  the  Hydraulic  Steel 
Co.,  Cleveland,  that  company  has  been  placed  in  the  hands  of 
a  receiver  in  a  friendly  suit  brought  by  the  Savage  Armstrong 
Corporation.  Thomas  B.  Goodbody  was  named  receiver  by 
Federal  Judge  D.  C.  Westenhaver.  The  court  conferred  upon 
the  receiver  authority  to  continue  operations.  In  the  depres- 
sion that  followed  the  war  the  Hydraulic  Company  suffered 
heavy  losses  and  impaired  its  assets  to  an  extent  that  made  a 
reduction  of  its  capital  stock  advisable.  Although  fixed 
charges  have  been  high,  it  is  stated  that  since  April  1  this 
year  the  earnings  of  the  company  have  been  sufficient  to  show 
a  profit  above  all  fixed  charges. 


Industrial  Finances 

Consolidated  income  account  of  the  Replogle  Steel  Co.. 
Wharton  &  Northern  Railroad  Co.  and  Ferro  Monte  Railroad 
Co.  for  the  quarter  ended  Sept.  30,  shows  net  loss  of  $79,789 
after  depreciation  and  maintenance,  against  $18,741  in  the 
preceding  quarter  and  $93,533  in  the  quarter  ended  March  31, 
1923,  making  total  loss  of  $192,063  for  the  first  nine  months  of 
1923.  The  balance  sheet  as  of  Sept.  30  showed  reserves  and 
accruals  of  $149,300. 

The  National  Acme  Co.  for  the  quarter  ending  Sept.  30. 
last,  showed  net  sales  of  $2,408,863,  contrasted  with  $1,819,688 
for  the  corresponding  period  last  year.  Net  profits  after  bonds 
interest  for  the  period  were  $101,810,  against  $30,977  for  that 
period  of  1922. 

Sales  of  the  J.  I.  Case  Threshing  Machine  Co.  for  the  first 
nine  months  of  1923  exceed  by  20  per  cent  those  in  that  period 
last  year.  Gross  sales  last  year  were  $15,720,716.  President 
Warren  J.  Davis,  in  commenting  on  earnings,  declared  that 
the  financial  status  of  the  farmer,  which  demoralized  the  mar- 
ket, is  improving  and  "these  changes  mean  a  restoration  of 
confidence  in  the  farmer  and  in  the  banker  to  whom  he  must 
turn  for  financing,  and  this,  in  turn,  should  be  reflected  in  the 
implement  industry  by  a  growing  volume  of  sales." 

A  preliminary  certificate  of  dissolution  has  been  filed 
by  the  Hartford  Electric  Steel  Corporation,  Hartford,  Conn. 
All  claims  may  be  sent  to  Harry  S.  Blumenthal,  75  Willow 
Street,    Hartford. 

Subject  to  the  approval  of  stockholders,  the  Northway 
Motors  Corporation,  Natick,  Mass.,  will  be  merged  with  the 
Bessemer  Motor  Truck  Co.,  the  American  Motors  Corpora- 
tion and  possibly  other  companies  with  plants  stretching 
practically  across  the '  country.  The  merger,  if  effective, 
will  be  completed  in  1924. 

The  court  has  appointed  Louis  L.  Driggs  and  A.  Lapldes 
receivers  for  the  Driggs  Ordnance  &  Mfg.  Co.,  New  Haven, 
Conn. 

The  Industi-ial  Laundry  Machinery  Co.,  110  West 
Fortieth  Street,  New  York,  recently  incorporated  with  capi- 
tal stock  of  $50,000,  to  manufacture  laundry  machinery 
and  parts,  will  devote  immediate  activities  to  dealing  In 
these  lines.  The  company  hopes  eventually  to  take  up  man- 
ufacturing, but  this,  however,  will  be  in  the  remote  future. 
The  incorporators  are  A.  C.  Thompi3on.  M.  Landau  and  S. 
S.    Burnholz. 


Current  Metal  Prices 

On   Small    Lots,    Delivered    from    Merchants'    Stocks,    New  York  City 


The  following  quotations  are  made  by  New  York 
City  warehouses. 

As  there  are  many  consumers  whose  requirements 
are  not  sufficiently  heavy  to  warrant  their  placing  or- 
ders with  manufacturers  for  shipments  in  carload  lots 
from  mills,  these  prices  are  given  for  their  convenience. 


On  a  number  of  items  the  base  price  only  is  given, 
it  being  impossible  to  name  every  size. 

The  wholesale  prices  at  which  large  lots  are  sold 
by  manufacturers  for  direct  shipment  from  mills  are 
given  in  the  market  reports  appearing  in  a  preceding 
part  of  The  Iron  Age  under  the  general  heading  of 
"Iron  and  Steel  Markets"  and  "Non-Ferrous  Metals." 


Iron   and   Soft   Steel  Bars   and    Shapes 

Bars: 

Refined  iron  bars,  base  price  3.54c. 

Swedish   charcoal   iron   bars,   base. ..  .7.00c.  to  7.25c. 

Soft  steel  bars,  base  price 3.54c. 

Hoops,   base   price    5.19c. 

Bands,  base  price   4.39c. 

Beams  and  channels,  angles  and  tees,  3  in.  x   M 

in.  and  larger,  base   3.64c. 

Channels,   angles   and   tees   under  3   in.   x    %    in. 

base    3.54c. 

Merchant    Steel 

Per  Lb. 
Tire,  1%  x  %  in.  and  larger 3.60c. 

(Smooth  finish,  1  to  2%  x  %  in.  and  larger) .  .4.10c. 

Toe-calk,  %  x  %  in.  and  larger 4.60c. 

Cold-rolled  strip,  soft  and  quarter  hard.  .7.50c.  to  8.50c. 

Open-hearth,    spring-steel    4.50c.  to  7.50c. 

Shafting  and  Screw  Stock: 

Rounds     4.65c. 

Squares,  flats  and  hex 5.15e. 

Standard  tool  steel,  base  price    15.00c. 

Extra  tool  steel    18.00c. 

Special  tool  steel    23.00c. 

High  speed  steel,  18  per  cent  tungsten 75c.  to  80c. 

Tank   Plates— Steel 

Vi   in.  and  heavier    3.64c. 

Sheets 

Blue  Annealed  Per  Lb 

No.  10   4.20c.  to  4.59c. 

No.  12   4.25c.  to  4.64c. 

No.  14   4.30c.  to  4.69c. 

No.  16   4.40c.  to  4.79c. 

Box  Annealed — Black 

Soft  Steel  Blued  Stove 

C.  R..  One  Pass  Pipe  Sheet 

Per  Lb.  Per  Lb. 

Nos.  18  to  20 4.30c.  to  4.55c.  

Nos.  22   and  24 4.35c.  to  4.60e.  4.85c. 

No.   26    4.40c.  to  4.65c.  4.90c. 

No.   28    4.50c.  to  4.75c.  5.00c. 

No.  30    4.70c.  to  4.95c.  

No.   28   and   lighter,   36  in.   wide,   20c.  higher. 

Galvanized  Per  Lb. 

No.   14 4.60c.  to  4.85c. 

No.   16    4.75c.  to  5.00c. 

Nos.  18  and  20   4.90c.  to  5.15c. 

Nos.  22  and  24    5.05c.  to  5.30c. 

No.   26    5.20c.  to  5.4.5c. 

No.  27    5.35c.  to  5.60c. 

No.   28    5.50c.  to  5.75c. 

No.   30    5.95c.  to  6.20c. 

No.  28  and  lighter,  36-in.  wide,  20c.  higher. 


Welded  Pipe 


Standard  Steel 

Black  Gal 

%    in.    Butt..  —41  —2 

%    in.    Butt.  .  —46  —.3 

1-3    in.    Butt  .  —48  —3 

2% -6  in.  Lap.   —44  — S 

7-8    in.    Lap..  —41  — 1 

9-12    in.    Lap.   —34  — 


Wrought  Iron 

Black  Galv. 
Vz  in.  Butt..  —  4  +19 
%  in.  Butt..  —11 
1-1%  in.  Butt  —14 
2  in.  Lap. ...  —  5 
2%-6  in.  Lap  —  9 
7-12    in.    Lap.  —  3 


+  9 
+  6 
+14 
+  9 
+16 


steel    Wire 

Base  Price*  on  No.  9  Gaob  and  Coabsbr       Per  Lb. 

Bright  basic   4.7.5c.  to  5.00c. 

Annealed   soft    4.75c.  to  5.00c. 

Galvanized    annealed    5.40c.  to  5.65c. 

Coppered   basic    5.40c.  to  5.fi.5c. 

Tinned  soft  Bessemer   6.40c.  to  6.65c. 


Brass   Sheet,   Rod,   Tube   and   Wire 

base  price 

High  brass  sheet    17     c.  to  18     . 

High  brass  wire   17%c.  to  I8V2C, 

Brass  rods    14%c.  to  15%c. 

Brass  tube,  brazed   25     c.  to  26%c, 

Brass  tube,  seamless    21%c.  to  22%c 

Copper  tube,  seamless 23     c.  to  24     c 

Copper   Sheets 
Sheet  copper,   hot   rolled,    19 Vic.   to    20»4c.   per   lb. 


Cold  rolled,  14  oz.  and  heavier,  3c. 
over  hot  rolled. 


3right  Tir 

Coke— 14  X 

20 

Prime 

Grade 

80   lb. 

.$6.55 

Charcoal 

Charcoal 

90   lb. 

.   6.65 

14x20 

14x20 

100  lb. 

.   6.75 

IC 

.$12.55 

$10.70 

IC. 

.   7.00 

IX. 

.    13.95 

12.55 

IX. 

.   8.25 

IXX. 

.    15.55 

13.75 

IXX. 

.   9.50 

IXXX. 

.   17.10 

15.30 

IXXX. 

.10.75 

IXXXX. 

.   18.85 

16.80 

IXXXX. 

.12.00 

Terne  PI 

ates 

!  lb.  coating. 

14  X  20 

.$7.00 

per  lb.  advance 


Seconds 
$6.30 
6.40 
6.50 
6.75 
8.00 
9.25 
10.50 
10.75 


7.25  to  8.25 
8.25  to  8.75 
9.00  to  10.00 


IC 
IX 

Fire   door   stock 


Straits  pig   44c. 

Bar     48e.  to '  50c. 

Copper 

Lake  ingot   15%c. 

Electrolytic     15i4c. 

Casting    14%c. 

Spelter    and    Sheet    Zinc 

Western    spelter    7%c. 

Sheet  zinc,  No.  9  base,  casks 10%c.  open  lie. 

lead   and    Solder* 

American    pig    lead 8%c.  to  8%c. 

Bar   lead    10c.  to  12c. 

Solder  V2  and  V2  guaranteed 31c. 

No.    1    solder 29c. 

Refined  solder    25c. 

indicated  by  private  brand  vary  accord- 
Bahhitt    Metal 

Best  grade,  per  lb 75c.  to  90c. 

Commercial   grade,   per   lb 35c.  to  50c. 

Grade  D,  per  lb 25c.  to  35c. 


Asiatic 


V2C.  to  10c. 


•Regular  extras  for  lighter  gage. 


No.  1  aluminum  (guaranteed  over  99  per  cent 

pure),  in  ingots  for  remelting,  per  lb 36c. 

Old    Metals 

Business  is  very  quiet  and  values  are  practically 
unchanged.  Dealers'  buying  prices  are  nominally  as 
follows : 

Cents 
Per  Lb. 

Copper,  heavy  crucible   10.75 

Copper,  heavy  wire    10.25 

Copper,  light  bottoms    8  50 

Brass,  heavy   5.75 

Brass,  light   4.75 

Heavy  machine   composition • 8.60 

No.  1  yellow  brass  turnings 5.50 

No.  1  red  brass  or  composition  turnings 7.25 

Lead,   heavy   6.00 

Lead,   tea    5.00 

Zinc    4.00 

Cast   aluminum    15.00 

Sheet  aluminum   15.00 
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Automobile  Rims  Made  in  Thirty  Minutes 

Rapid   Movement   of   Material   from   Raw   Stock   Pile   to 

Finished  Product  in  Cars  in  New  Plant  of 

Firestone  Steel  Products  Co. 


BY  F.  L.  PRENTISS 


ONE  branch  of  the  automotive  Industry  that  has 
kept  pace  with  the  development  of  rapid  pro- 
duction methods  in  plants  manufacturing  hun- 
dreds or  thousands  of  completed  motor  cars  a  day  is 
the  manufacture  of  steel  rims  for  demountable  tires. 
The  rim  industry  is  so  closely  allied  with  the  manu- 
facture of  tires  that,  when  the  Firestone  Tire  &  Rub- 
ber Co.,  Akron,  Ohio,  built  a  new  tire  plant  12  years 
ago,  it  converted  its  old  tire  plant  into  a  rim  plant. 
To  engage  in  the  manufacture  of  rims  on  a  much  larger 
scale  and  with  the  most  modern  methods,  the  Firestone 
company  organized  in  1918  a  subsidiary  company 
under  the  name  of  the  Firestone  Steel  Products  Co., 
which  recently  has  placed  in  operation  a  large  plant 
for  the  economical  manufacture  of  tire  rims  and  vari- 
ous allied  products,  including  steel  bases  for  solid 
truck  tires,  steel  felloes  for  truck  and  passenger  car 
wheels,    and    other    wheel    accessories.      The    company 


also  manufactures  braided  cable,  used  as  a  reinforce- 
ment in  the  beads  of  pneumatic  tires. 

Heretofore  Akron  had  consumed  considerable  pig 
iron  in  the  manufacture  of  tire  molds  and  cores,  as 
well  as  rubber-making  machinery,  but  the  "Rubber 
City,"  with  the  building  of  the  new  Firestone  plant, 
has  now  become  a  large  consumer  of  rolled  steel  prod- 
ucts in  the  form  of  hot-rolled  sections  and  hot-rolled 
strip   steel. 

The  Firestone  plant  is  arranged  for  convenient 
handling  and  rapid  straight  line  routing  of  material, 
from  the  cars  in  which  the  stock  is  received,  through 
various  fabricating  operations  and  the  galvanizing  de- 
partment, until  the  finished  product  is  delivered  into 
cars  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  plant.  The  speed 
with  which  operations  are  carried  on  is  indicated  by 
the  fact  that,  30  min.  after  a  piece  of  stock  for  a 
Ford    rim    leaves    the    steel    warehouse,    it   rolls    as    a 


Rims  for  Automobile  Tires  Are  Circled  to  Form  on  Rim  Rolls,  a  Battery  of  Which  Is  Shown  in  the  Foreground 
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finished  galvanized  rim  into   a   box  car   for   shipment. 

The  main  building  of  the  plant  is  one-story  brick 
and  steel,  860  ft.  long  and  250  ft.  wide,  and  is  divided 
by  building  columns  into  five  50-ft.  bays.  At  one  end 
is  the  steel  warehouse.  The  material  is  brought  into 
the  building  on  two  depressed  railroad  tracks  that 
enter  the  plant  and  run  parallel  to  the  outer  wall  on 
the  raw  material  receiving  side.  This  transverse  un- 
loading bay  is  served  by  a  6-ton  Northern  crane  which 
delivers  the  steel  from  the  cars  to  an  inspection  plat- 
form alongside  the  tracks.  After  inspection,  the  steel 
is  stored  in  the  five  bays  back  of  the  inspection  plat- 
form, the  portion  of  each  bay  that  is  used  for  storage 
being  served  by  a  5-ton  electric  traveling  crane. 

In  transferring  steel  from  the  cars  to  the  storage 
department,  the  stock  is  placed  in  the  bay  in  which 
it  is  to  be  fabricated,  so  that,  in  the  manufacturing 
operations,  the  transfer  of  raw  material  from  one  bay 
to  another  is  avoided.  Starting  at  the  side  of  the  stock 
piles,  equipment  in  the  fabricating  department  is  ar- 
ranged  down    the   bays    for   successive    operations    in 


butt  welding,  the  flash  is  sheared  from  the  weld.  Then 
the  welded  rim  is  cold  rolled  to  form  on  a  rim  roller, 
after  which  it  is  sized  to  correct  diameter  on  a  tire 
setter.  This  mechanically  operated  machine  of  70  tons 
capacity  shrinks  the  rim  to  size  by  exerting  a  pres- 
sure on  the  outer  surface.  The  final  fabricating  opera- 
tion is  punching  the  valve  hole.  Then  the  rim  is  in- 
spected for  dimensions  and  contour  by  inspectors  of 
the  Tire  and  Rim  Association.  A  finished  rim  may 
not  vary  more  than  3/64  in.  from  correct  circum- 
ferential dimensions. 

The  manufacturing  processes  in  making  solid  tire 
bases  for  truck  wheels  are  generally  similar  to  those 
used  in  fabricating  rims,  except  that  cold  rolling  to 
form  is  eliminated.  However,  instead  of  shrinking  to 
size,  as  is  done  on  the  rims,  the  bases  are  stretched 
to  size  on  mechanically  operated  machines  known  as 
expanders,  having  a  capacity  of  250  tons.  These  bases 
are  made  in  widths  up  to  14  in.,  the  largest  sizes  being 
approximately  V2  in.  thick.  Practically  all  the  ma- 
chinery used   in  the  fabrication  of  rims   and  bases  is 
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Rolls    for    Forming 


Flanges    on    Rims 


eight  units,  each  unit  being  complete  and  independent 
of  the  others.  Handling  of  material  in  process  is 
simple,  as  one  of  the  first  operations  is  rolling  the 
rim  into  its  circular  form  and,  after  being  so  formed, 
the  piece  is  rolled  in  an  upright  position  on  a  narrow 
gravity  runway  from  one  machine  to  another,  the  work 
not  being  placed  on  the  floor  from  the  time  the  steel 
is  taken  from  the  stock  room  until  the  rim  is  loaded 
on  cars  for  shipment. 

The  rims  are  fabricated  from  hot-rolled  steel  made 
in  various  special  sections,  except  steel  felloes,  which 
are  made  from  flat  strips.  The  special  mill  rolls  re- 
quired for  rolling  these  sections  are  made  by  the  steel 
company  which  supplies  the  steel. 

Rims  are  made  in  nine  types,  in  widths  from  3 
to  10  in.,  in  various  sizes  and  in  both  the  continuous 
and  split  form,  the  latter  not  having  the  two  ends 
welded  together  after  being  formed.  The  hot-rolled 
steel  in  the  special  rim  sections  comes  from  the  mill 
cut  to  length. 

Taking  a  Ford  rim  as  an  example  of  the  manu- 
facture of  a  continuous  rim,  the  first  operation  after 
leaving  the  stock  pile  is  to  shear  the  piece  to  exact 
length  on  a  double  resquaring  shear,  which  is  pro- 
vided with  a  table  for  carrying  the  strip  from  the 
shear.  The  piece  is  then  formed  into  a  circle  on  a 
circling  machine.     After  the  two  ends  are  joined  by 


necessarily  of  special  character,  and  all  the  machinery 
used  in  the  Firestone  plant,  except  the  punching  ma- 
chines, was  designed  by  the  company. 

The  galvanizing  department  is  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting features  of  the  plant.  This  occupies  a  floor 
space  100  x  250  ft.  and  is  equipped  with  two  auto- 
matic machines  for  continuous  electro-galvanizing. 
Rims,  after  inspection,  pass  to  a  conveyor  on  which 
they  are  elevated  several  feet  by  means  of  a  belt 
above  that  comes  in  contact  with  the  outer  circum- 
ference of  the  rim.  From  this  conveyor  the  rims  pass 
by  gravity  into  the  galvanizing  department,  where  the 
only  manual  labor  required  is  in  hanging  the  rims 
on  an  endless  chain  conveyor  that  carries  them  through 
the  tanks  of  the  galvanizing  machine. 

This  conveyor  is  about  5  ft.  wide  and  has  two 
rows  of  hanging  arms,  these  arms  being  approximately 
4  ft.  apart  on  the  conveyor  line.  On  each  arm  are 
two  hooks,  each  of  which  carries  a  rim,  so  that  the 
rims,  as  they  pass  through  the  machine,  are  loaded 
on  the  conveyor  four  abreast.  Under  the  conveyor  are 
six  steel  tanks  containing  the  various  solutions.  The 
conveyor  is  so  constructed  that  it  dips  into  each  tank, 
immersing  the  rims,  and  raises  at  the  end  of  the 
tank,  lifting  the  rims  out,  and  continues  this  undulat- 
ing movement  over  all  the  tanks.  The  various  opera- 
tions   performed,    in    the    order    named,    are    cleaning, 
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After  a  Solid  Tire   Base  for  a  Truck  Wheel 


pickling,  galvanizing,  rinsing  in  hot  water  and  drying. 

After  the  final  operation,  the  rim  is  automatically 
unloaded  from  the  hook  and  rolls  out  on  a  gravity 
conveyor,  'passes  by  inspection,  and  through  a  door 
to  the  loading  platform  and  into  a  car  for  shipment. 
The  distance  traveled  in  all  the  galvanizing  depart- 
ment operations  is  approximately  200  ft.,  this  being 
the  length  of  the  machine.  All  rims  except  those  for 
disk  wheels  are  galvanized. 

There  are  two  other  automatic  units  in  the  gal- 
vanizing department.  One  is  an  oiling  machine  used 
for  pickling  and  oiling  steel  felloes  for  wood  wheels, 
which  are  not  galvanized.  This  differs  from  a  gal- 
vanizing machine  in  that  the  galvanizing  part  is 
omitted  and  in  its  place  is  an  oil  tank.  After  being 
dipped  in  this,  the  felloe  is  carried  over  a  dripping 
pan.  The  other  unit  is  for  brass  plating  steel  bases 
for  solid  tires.  In  this,  the  plating  equipment  takes 
the  place  of  the  galvanizing  tank.  Each  galvanizing 
and   plating  unit   has    its   own   battery   of   generators 


supplying  5000  amperes  of  current.  The  galvanizing 
and  plating  machines  were  designed  by  the  company. 

After  developing  steel  felloes  for  wood  wheels  in 
the  experimental  department,  the  company  now  is 
manufacturing  them  on  a  large  scale.  They  are  made 
of  hot-rolled  strip  steel.  The  strip  is  first  rolled  into 
its  circular  form  and,  after  being  butt  welded,  the 
circle  is  cold  rolled  to  a  channel  shape.  Holes  for 
the  tenon  cups  in  which  the  spokes  fit  are  then  punched 
in  the  felloe.  The  finished  felloe,  made  in  various 
sizes  and  in  various  gages  of  strip  steel,  is  supplied 
to  wheel  manufacturers,  who  assemble  the  wheel  by 
contracting  the  felloe  over  the  spokes  already  as- 
sembled in  the  felloe.  The  increasing  scarcity  of 
wood  suitable  for  automobile  wheels  has  resulted  in 
a  new  outlet  for  the  use  of  strip  steel  for  felloes  and, 
at  present,  32  automobile  manufacturers  are  using 
wheels  with  steel  felloes. 

Hidden  inside  an  automobile  casing  and  running 
around    the  tire   near   the    flange    is   a   closely   woven 


J  Are  Galvanized  in  Continuou.s  Electro-Galvanizing  Machines.   Being  Handled  Through   the   Machines  by  a  Con- 
>us  Conveyor  That  by  a  Downward  Movement  Dips  the   Rims   into   a    Series   of    Tanks   Containing   the    Different 
Lions.     The   rims    in    the   various    operations   in   connection    with    galvanizing    pass    along 
'nee  of  200  ft.     The  only  manual  labor  in  connection   with  galvanizing  Is  hanging  the  rim 
as  shown  at  the  right 


in    the    conveyor   for    a 
on  the  conveyor  hooks. 
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Inspection    Following    Gal 


wire  braid.  The  yearly  demands  of  the  tire  manu- 
facturers for  this  braid  require  considerable  tonnage 
of  light  wire.  One  department  in  the  Firestone  plant, 
equipped  with  90  braiding  machines,  is  used  for  braid- 
ing this  wire.  The  wire  used  is  of  high  carbon  steel 
in  various  gages  and  tinned  to  prevent  rust.  From 
19  to  21  strands  of  wire  are  required  to  make  a  braid, 
which  is  manufactured  in  various  widths. 

Alternating  current  for  welding  and  for  the  motor 
equipment  is  supplied  through  three  417-kva.  synchro- 
nous motor-generator  sets  and  the  current  to  each  bay 
is  metered  in  order  to  keep  records  of  power  con- 
sumption. A  high-pressure  hydraulic  system  provides 
a  pressure  of  1100  lb.  for  operating  the  rim  rollers 
and  hydraulic  presses.  The  galvanizing  department 
has  an  exhaust  system  for  removing  the  acid  fumes, 
which  are  carried  in  ducts  beneath  the  floor  and  dis- 
charged through  the  top  of  a  tower  at  the  side  of  the 
plant. 

When  operated  at  capacity,  the  plant  consumes 
1500  to  2000  tons  of  steel  per  week  and,  running  two 
8-hr.  turns,  has  an  output  of  65,000  rims  and  parts 
a  day.  It  can  turn  out  6000  steel  bases  for  truck 
wheels    a    day.      The    company    claims    that    its    plant 


has  the  distinction  of  being  the  only  one  in  the  coun- 
try that  is  equipped  to  manufacture  a  complete  line 
of  rims,  steel  bases  and  felloes  covering  the  full  range 
of  sizes. 


Standards  for  High-Pressure  Flanges 

Standardization  of  steel  flanges  and  flanged  fittings 
has  been  taken  up  by  the  American  Engineering  Stand- 
ards Committee,  and  standards  have  been  developed  for 
steam  pressures  of  250,  400,  600  and  900  lb.  per  sq.  in. 
Standards  for  1350,  2000  and  3200  lb.  per  sq.  in.  are 
being  formulated.  In  all  cases,  the  maximum  tempera- 
ture was  set  at  750  deg.   Fahr. 

For  250  and  400  lb.  the  two  steel  standards  are  to 
have  the  same  bolt  circle  diameter  and  number  of  bolts 
as  the  present  American  cast  iron  standard  for  250  lb., 
except  that  for  the  2-in.  and  2V2-in.  sizes  the  400-lb. 
standard  will  have  eight  bolts  instead  of  four.  For  the 
600-Ib.  steam  standard  the  bolt  circle  and  number  of 
bolts  will  be  the  same  as  the  800-lb.  hydraulic  standard 
developed  by  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engi- 
neers. Similarly,  for  the  900-lb.  steam  standard,  the 
1200-lb.  hydraulic  standard  is  adopted. 
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Braiding  Department.   Showing  Some  of  the  Machines  Used    In    Weaving   Light    Wire   Into    a    Braid    for    Reinforcing 

Pneumatic  Tires 
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SPUR  GEAR  GRINDING  MACHINE 


New  I  nit  for  Grinding  Involute   Tcrili  on  I'roduc- 
tion  Basis — Features  Outlined 

The  American  Grinder  Co.,  6534  Benson  Street,  De- 
troit, is  marketing  a  gear  grinding  macliine  with  30  in. 
wheel,  which,  it  is  claimed,  will  grind  involute  teeth 
on  a  production  basis,  produce  precise  duplication  of 
tooth  contour,  accurate  spacing  and  smooth  finish,  the 
grround  gears  being  interchangeable  and  running 
quietly. 

The  capacity  is  for  gears  from  2  to  8  in.  pitch  diam- 
eter up  to  2  in.  face,  with  teeth  from  12  to  3  diametral 
pitch,  and  any  pres-sure  angle  up  to  25  deg.  The  ma- 
chine is  of  the  pure  generating  type,  the  action  being 
that  of  rolling  a  gear  along  an  imaginary  rack  with 


wheel  I'i  in.  of  face  wear  is  said  to  be  obtainable. 
Arrangement  of  the  wheel  head  to  swivel  to  the 
right  or  left  of  center  up  to  23  deg.  is  a  feature  of  the 
machine.  This  is  claimed  to  be  of  particular  advantage 
in  the  case  of  stem  gears,  as  the  stem  is  placed  in  the 
holding  arbor  while  grinding  either  the  drive  or  coast 
side  of  the  teeth.  Without  the  swiveling  feature,  spe- 
cial outboard  centers  would  be  necessary,  which  would 
be  inconvenient  and  in  some  cases  impractical.  The 
swiveling  is  also  convenient  in  the  case  of  some  cluster 
gears,  the  wheel  is  reversed,  and  also  the  diamond-hold- 
ing arm.  The  wheel  head  swiveled  to  the  right  20  deg. 
and  grinding  an  18-tooth,  6-pitch  stem  gear  on  the  drive 
side  is  shown  in  Fig.  3,  the  wheel  swiveled  to  the  left 
14%  deg.  grinding  an  18-tooth  6-pitch  stem  gear  on 
the  coast  side  being  shown  in  Fig.  4.  The  latter  is  the 
position  in  which  the  wheel  head  is  usually  used  on 
gears  that  may  be  readily  reversed. 
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■RTieel  Head  Swiveled  to  Left  14%   Deg. 
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the  grinding  wheel  as  one  tooth  of  the  rack  as  shown 
in  Fig.  1. 

The  machine  with  water  guard  in  place,  covering 
the  wheel  and  work,  is  shown  in  Fig.  2.  It  may  be  noted 
that  the  machine  is  compact,  self-contained  and  has  a 
single  pulley  drive.  The  wheel  spindle  is  journaled  low 
on  the  wheel-slide  column.  It  has  1%  in.  lateral  feed 
adjustment  and  is  provided  with  double-endthrust  ball 
bearings,  the  main  bearings  being  of  Lumen  bronze, 
tapered  on  the  outside  to  allow  for  wear  adjustment. 
The  feed  is  controlled  by  the  12-in.  handwheel,  which 
is  provided  with  micrometer  adjustment  and  a  posi- 
tive stop. 

The  straight  edge  of  the  grinding  wheel  at  right 
angles  to  the  wheel  spindle  does  the  grinding,  and  is 
kept  true  by  means  of  a  double  worm  and  worm-wheel 
truing  device.  The  reduction  is  such  that  while  rotating 
the  handwheel  moderately,  movement  of  the  diamond 
is  slow,  which  has  been  found  necessary  to  secure  a 
smooth  and  true  grinding  surface.     In  this  design  of 


It  may  be  noted  that  the  gear  is  located  at  a  con- 
venient loading  height  and  is  accessible.  When  the 
last  tooth  of  the  gear  has  been  ground  the  work  car- 
riage stops  automatically.  The  stop  is  usually  set  to 
permit  the  gear  to  go  around  twice,  making  what  might 
be  called  a  rough  and  finish  grind.  During  the  second 
time  around  there  is  no  feed  up  to  the  wheel.  It  is 
possible  to  set  the  machine  so  that  the  wheel,  as  well  as 
the  carriage,  will  stop  automatically  if  desired.  This 
is  said  to  permit  one  operator  to  serve  two  or  more 
machines. 

The  carriage  stops  with  the  gear  out  of  the  wheel, 
so  that  the  arbor  may  be  loaded  and  unloaded  without 
interference.  The  quick  and  correct  meshing  of  the 
gear  with  the  grinding  wheel  is  accomplished  by  means 
of  a  slotted  locating  ring  attached  to  the  arbor,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  5.  With  a  knife  gage  inserted  in  the 
ring  slot  and  between  two  teeth,  the  gear  is  positiorted 
for  grinding  in  proper  relation  with  the  wheel. 

The   work   spind'e   is   taper    journaled    in    Lumfen 
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bronze  bearings  and  is  mounted  on  the  can-iage,  which 
is  actuated  by  a  drum  cam  located  in  the  bed  of  the 
machine.  Generating  motion  to  the  work  spindle  is  by 
means  of  steel  tapes  winding  and  unwinding  on  a  pitch 
diameter  circle  or  segment  as  the  carriage  is  driven 
back  and  forth.  This  mechanism  is  located  at  the  rear 
of  the  work  spindle.  Tapes  ai'e  used  merely  to  oscillate 
the  work  spindle  and  there  is  practically  no  load  on 
them,  this  being  said  to  permit  of  driving  the  carriage 
at  the  same  speed  on  both  small  and  large  pinions.  The 
tapes  are  IM  in.  wide  and  only  0.008  in.  thick.  One 
end  of  one  tape  is  attached  to  the  segment  and  the  other 
end  to  the  tape  bar,  the  other  tape  being  attached  in 
the  reversed  way.  Screw  adjustment  is  provided  for 
keeping  the  tapes  tight  around  the  segment,  producing 
uniform  duplication  of  tooth  contour. 

The  indexing  mechanism  is  also  located  at  the  rear 


of  the  work  spindle.  Hardened  and  ground  notched 
plates  are  used,  these  having  the  same  number  of 
notches  as  the  number  of  teeth  on  the  gear  to  be  ground. 
The  notches  are  ground  and  lapped  to  very  close  limits 
to  assure  accuracy  of  tooth  spacing.  Less  than  a 
second  is  said  to  be  required  to  index  from  tooth  to 
tooth,  and  the  grinding  times  vary  according  to  the 
carriage  change  gears  used,  of  which  ^o  sets  are  fur- 
nished as  regular  equipment. 

The  cam  groove  is  said  to  provide  a  smooth  revers- 
ing drive  and  to  eliminate  the  usual  load  and  fire 
mechanisms,  and  clutches.  The  stroke  or  the  travel  of 
the  carriage  is  adjustable  to  suit  the  pitch  of  the  teeth, 
and  the  position  of  the  carriage  in  relation  to  the  wheel. 
Slight  variations  of  tooth  contour  may  be  made  by  more 
or  less  angle  to  the  wheel,  and  also  by  varying  the 
diameter  of  the  pitch  circle  or  segment. 


Unusual  Economies  Claimed  for  New  Metal 
Sawing  Equipment 

Double  the  usual  output,  from  six  to  ten  times  the 
output  per  blade  used,  and  one^half  the  cost  per  piece 
sawed  are  claimed  for  the  combination  of  special  high- 
speed steel  hack  saw  blade,  blade  sharpening  machine 
and  sawing  machine  developed  by  Edward  G.  Herbert, 
Ltd.,  Levenshulme,  Manchester,  England.  The  process 
of  sawing  employing  this  equipment  is  known  as  the 
"Rapidor  way." 

The  high-speed  steel  blade  has  a  patent  set  which 
is  said  to  permit  of  its  being  resharpened  many  more 


ground  on  both  faces.  A  diamond  rest  is  provided  for 
truing  the  wheel  to  the  correct  angle.  Any  size  or 
make  of  hack  saw  blade  may  be  ground  on  the 
machine. 

The  sawing  machine,  also  illustrated,  is  the  same  as 
the  company's  "Rapid"  machine,  but  redesigned  for 
use  of  the  high-speed  steel  blade.  Two  sizes  are  avail- 
able: No.  1  for  6  in.  rounds  or  squares,  and  No.  2  for 
10  in.  rounds  and  other  sections  to  8  x  12  in.  The 
machines  may  be  run  at  170  r.p.m.  while  putting  heavy 
pressure  on  the  blade.  The  main  shaft  and  crank  pin 
are  hardened  and  ground.  Lubrication  is  from  a  cen- 
tral oil  reservoir.  The  saw  holders  have  an  indicator 
to  permit  setting  of  the  blade  at  proper  tension,  and 


.'^awin;,'  Maohiiif  L  sing  High-Speed  Steel  Saw  Blades 
Is  Shown  at  Left  The  blades  have  a  patent  set  and 
may  be  resharpened  until  original  teeth  have  been 
ground  away.  Teeth  are  ground  to  models  as  shown 
above 


times  than  the  usual  blade.  The  saw  sharpening  ma- 
chine is  intended  to  provide  a  simple  method  of  sharp- 
ening the  blade,  assuring  that  the  teeth  are  ground  to 
the  most  efficient  angles.  The  sawing  machine  is 
adapted  to  run  at  high  speed  and  under  the  conditions 
required  to  get  the  full  benefit  from  the  high-speed 
.steel  blades. 

The  blades  are  of  18  per  cent  tungsten  steel  and  are 
hardened  throughout.  The  patent  set  extends  beyond 
the  root  of  the  tooth  and  the  blade  may  be  resharpened 
until  the  original  teeth  have  been  ground  entirely  away, 
the  new  teeth  formed  being  said  to  have  sufficient  set 
to  clear  themselves  while  sawing.  It  is  claimed  that  the 
blades  cut  progressively  faster  after  each  sharpening. 
Tor  blades  may  be  sharpened  on  any  suitable  grinding 
cial  ine  and  may  be  used  on  any  sawing  machine,  but 
1^-st  results  the  manufacturers  recommend  the  spe- 
having   lines  mentioned  above. 

The  arriarpening  machine  grinds  the  blades  to  models 
noted  free  correct  shape  of  teeth  for  quick  cutting, 
ing  whe^ngement  of  the  blade  being  ground  may  be 
■wheel  iim  the  accompanying  illustration.  The  grind- 
is  stationary.  The  blade  moves  toward  the 
intact  with  the  models  and  the  teeth  are 


the  dashpot  has  a  device  to  permit  a  start  to  be  made 
on  a  sharp  corner  or  square  bar  without  danger  of 
breaking  teeth  out  of  the  saw. 


Wages  at  Peak 

Real  wage  earnings,  or  purchasing  power  of  dollar 
earnings  as  compared  with  cost  of  living,  were  39  per 
cent  higher  in  August  than  before  the  war,  according 
to  figures  compiled  by  the  National  Industrial  Confer- 
ence Board.  Average  hourly  earnings  in  August  were 
54.8c.  Average  weekly  earnings  were  .$26.59,  compared 
writh  $26.66  in  July. 

While  the  real  hourly  earnings  were  39  per  cent 
higher  than  in  July,  1914,  the  real  weekly  earnings 
were  only  31  per  cent  higher,  due  to  the  shortening  of 
the  number  of  hours  per  week.  But  this  means  that 
the  average  wage  earner  covered  under  the  survey  is 
31  per  cent  better  off  in  purchasing  power  than  he  was 
nine  years  ago,  in  addition  to  having  the  greater 
amount  of  leisure  time  indicated  by  the  difference  in 
length  of  work  week. 
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Unusual  elasticity  under  all  loads  is  claimed  for  the 
Falk-Bibby  coupling  illustrated,  which  is  being  manu- 
facture<l  in  the  United  States  by  the  Falk  Corporation, 
Milwaukee.  The  coupling,  the  invention  of  James 
Bibby,  has  been  made  and  marketed  in  England  by  the 
Wellman  Bibby  Co.,  Ltd. 

The  coupling  is  made  up  of  two  flanged  steel  disks, 
one  of  which  is  keyed  to  each  shaft,  a  tempered  steel 
spring  in  segments,  forming  a  continuous  cylindrical 
grid,  and  a  shell.  On  the  outside  of  the  flanges  are 
pitched  cross  grooves  in  which  the  spring  is  placed. 
The  spring  is  the  flexible  member  and  its  shape  and 
that  of  the  gi-ooves  forms  the  characteristic  feature 
of  the  coupling. 

The  grooves  in  the  disk  widen  inward  toward  each 
other,  so  that  the  spring  fits  closely   in  them   only  at 


Flexible  Coupling  for  Transmission  of   Power   1 
Shafts    of    Slight    Parallel    or    Angular    Misali 
The   spring   is  the   flexible  member 


their  outer  ends.  The  widening  of  the  grooves  is  in 
the  form  of  an  arc  of  definite  radius,  which  bears  a 
definite  relationship  to  the  thickness  of  the  spring  bars. 
It  is  designed  so  that  when  each  bar  is  bent  around 
this  radius  the  stress  in  the  spring  cannot  exceed  a 
fixed  safe  value. 

Under  light  and  normal  loads,  there  is  a  long  free 
span  of  spring  between  the  points  of  support  on  the 
two  flanges,  which  allows  for  considerable  flexibility. 
But  under  heavy  loads  the  spring  member  becomes  sup- 
ported along  the  sides  of  the  grooves,  automatically 
shortening  the  span  and  stiffening  the  spring  without 
increasing  the  stress.  Under  extreme  overloads,  the 
springs  are  supported  at  their  inner  ends  and  are  then 
in  shear,  and  capable,  it  is  claimed,  of  resisting  many 
times  the  load. 

By  sliding  the  shell  endwise  the  springs  may  be 
easily  withdrawn  and  the  shafts  uncoupled.  Three 
sizes  of  the  coupling  are  available,  style  A,  B  and  C. 

The  coupling  is  said  to  compensate  for  want  of 
alinement  of  shafts  without  setting  up  cross  pulls.  The 
amount  of  eccentricity  which  the  coupling  will  accom- 
modate is  stated  to  be  more  than  that  caused  by  worm 
bearings  before  they  require  lining,  or  move  than  that 
by  which  the  bearings  are  thrown  out  of  line,  as  from 
expansion  of  casings  in  steam  turbines. 

The  flexible  spring  member  is  intended  to  give  un- 
usual elasticity  under  all  loads,  the  effect  of  which  is 
to  absorb  shocks  and  damp  out  vibrations  on  such 
drives  as  rolling  mills  and  hoists.  The  torsional  resili- 
ency is  also  emphasized  as  of  great  advantage  when 
herringbone  and  other  gears  are  used  to  connect  a 
motor  or  turbine  to  a  machine. 

Freedom  from  wear  and  unusual  overload  capacity 
are  also  claimed  for  the  coupling.  The  working  parts 
are  inclosed  in  the  floating  shell  which  provides  space 
for  the  packing  of  lubricant. 


Proposed  Organization  to  Med  Needs  of 
Japan 

Washington,  Nov.  6. — Organization  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Webb-Pomerene  export  act  and  the  pos- 
sibility of  combining  one  or  more  non-competitive  lines 
of  manufacture  in  horizontal  groups  with  joint  sales 
organizations  in  Japan  were  the  principal  suggestions 
made  at  a  meeting  at  the  Department  of  Commerce 
with  representatives  of  trade  associations  last  Friday 
to  discuss  plans  for  more  concerted  action  on  the  part 
of  American  manufacturers  in  supplying  the  needs  of 
Japan  both  during  the  present  emergency  and  as  a  pos- 
sible permanent  development.  The  meeting  was  called 
by  Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce  J.  Walter  Drake. 
No  representatives  of  the  iron  and  steel  and  related  in- 
dustries were  present,  and,  while  it  is  not  thought  there 
is  any  likelihood  of  their  organizing  under  the  Webb- 
Pomerene  act,  it  is  said  some  of  them  may  form  hori- 
zontal groups  by  associating  themselves  with  chemical, 
electrical  supply  and  other  interests  and  establish  joint 
sales  forces  in  Japan  to  supply  that  market  with  iron 
and  steel,  machinery,  etc.  So  far  as  the  iron  and  steel 
industry  is  concerned,  its  possibilities  in  Japan  are 
said  to  be  large  and  business  may  be  increased  over  the 
rather  heavy  orders  now  being  placed  by  Japan.  At 
the  same  time,  it  is  realized  that  some  of  the  business 
coming  to  American  steel  mills  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
British  mills,  which  have  been  quoting  under  American 
producers,  are  already  filled  to  capacity  on  certain 
products  for  Japanese  business. 


Pig  Iron  Prices  Reduced  in  Canada 

Toronto,  Ont.,  Nov.  5. — The  outstanding  feature 
in  the  Canadian  pig  iron  market  is  a  reduction  of  $1 
per  ton,  on  all  grades  effective  both,  in  Toronto  and 
Montreal.  The  prevailing  price  is  No.  1  (2.25  to  2.75 
silicon),  $29.30;  malleable,  $29.30;  No.  2  (1.75  to  2.25 
silicon),  $28.30,  Toronto.  Montreal  prices  are  No.  1 
and  malleable,  $31.20;  No.  2,  $30.20.  For  some  weeks 
past  Canadian  melters  have  been  showing  but  passing 
interest  in  their  requirements  and  buying  has  been  con- 
fined to  hand-to-mouth  needs.  Local  blast  furnace 
representatives  say  that  only  a  few  of  the  larger  mel- 
ters have  placed  contracts  for  last  quarter  require- 
ments and  point  out  that  most  of  the  present  orders  call 
for  from  one  to  two  cars  and  all  are  for  spot  delivery. 
Foundries  throughout  Ontario  and  Quebec  report  no 
falling  off  in  the  daily  melt,  but  on  the  contrary  say 
that  business  is  fairly  active  and  production  among 
some  foundries  is  from  60  to  70  per  cent  capacity. 


To  Simplify  Types  of  Heaters 

Washington,  Nov.  6. — Inquiry  into  the  practicabil- 
ity of  simplifying  types,  sizes,  etc.,  of  gas  water  heat- 
ers, combination  boiler  and  gas  water  heats,  gas  storage 
tanks  and  pneumatic  tanks  has  been  begun  as  the 
result  of  a  preliminary  conference  between  representa- 
tives of  manufacturers,  jobbers,  plumbers,  gas  com- 
panies and  other  interested  groups  with  the  Division  of 
Simplified  Practice  on  Monday  of  last  week.  Coopera- 
tion was  pledged  to  the  movement  by  various  represen- 
tatives and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  get  recom- 
mendations for  industries  and  trades  concerned.  The 
recommendations  developed  will  be  put  before  a  later 
general  conference  for  adoption. 

The  central  committee  follows: 

Frank  Sutcliffe,  president,  John  Wood  Mfg.  Co., 
Conshohocken,  Pa.,  chairman;  R.  M.  Hudson,  Division 
of  Simplified  Practice,  secretary;  M.  H.  P^eldman,  gen- 
eral manager  of  sales,  John  Wood  Mfg.  Co.,  assistant 
secretary. 


Bradford  Foote  has  disposed  of  his  interests  in  the 
Foote  Brothers  Gear  &  Machine  Co.,  Chicago,  and  has 
purchased  the  Crofoot  Gear  Works,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
He  will  remove  the  company  from  Cambridge  to  Chi- 
cago. 


Several  weeks  ago  the  Ford  Motor  Co.  passed  the 
1,500,000  mark  in  passenger  automobiles  and  trucks 
produced  in  1923.  In  the  same  period  of  1922  a  high 
record  of  935,922  cars  and  trucks  was  established — now 
beaten  by  60  per  cent. 
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Tests  of  Ladle  Gearing 

The  accompanying  illustration  shows  the  arrange- 
ment of  apparatus  for  testing  helical  wonn  ladle  gear- 
ing of  the  Whiting  Corporation,  Harvey,  111.,  the  test 
being  made  primarily  to  determine  the  efficiency  of  the 
gearing  under  actual  service  conditions. 

An  8000-lb.  capacity  crane  ladle  -was  set  in  a  pair 
of  standards  arranged  so  that  it  could  revolve  con- 
tinuously in  either  direction.  A  standard  helical  worm 
gear  bracket  was  mounted  on  ladle  trunnion  and  the 
hand  wheel  replaced  by  an  18-in.  pulley.  A  2-hp.  motor 
was  set  to  drive  the  ladle  through  the  jack  shaft  so 
that  hand  wheel  shaft  was  running  at  approximately 
94  r.p.m.  The  ratio  of  the  gearing  was  58  2/7  to  1,  the 
ladle  revolving  1.6  r.p.m.  A  revolution  counter  was 
mounted  on  the  idler  trunnion  of  the  ladle  and  an 
Esterline  recording  wattmeter  placed  in  the  motor  cir- 
cuit to  show  graphically  the  power  required  to  drive 
the  ladle  at  all  times.  A  counterweight  made  up  of 
round  steel  plates  weighing  500  lb.  was  attached  to  the 
bottom  of  the  ladle.  The  maximum  power  was  required 
only  at  one  point  during  the  revolution  of  the  ladle, 
when  the  counterweight  was  at  its  greatest  horizontal 
distance  from  the  center  of  the  trunnion. 

Starting  with  the  ladle  in  vertical  position  and  the 
counterweight  at  the  bottom,  turning  the  ladle  90  deg. 


iiigement    of    .'\pp; 


For    Testing    Ladle    Gearing 


gave  approximately  the  same  amount  of  work  for  the 
gearing  to  perform  as  if  the  ladle  had  been  used  to 
pour  its  capacity  of  molten  metal.  On  this  basis,  one 
complete  revolution  of  the  ladle  was  taken  as  equiv- 
alent to  using  the  ladle  twice  in  the  foundry.  After 
6000  revolutions  of  the  ladle,  estimated  as  equivalent 
to  about  10  years  service  in  the  average  foundry,  the 
bronze  bushings  in  the  bracket  were  examined.  It  is 
claimed  that  they  were  found  worn  perfectly  smooth 
and  only  a  very  few  thousandths  of  an  inch  loose.  The 
pressure  on  the  bearings  of  the  hand  wheel  shaft,  due 
to  the  weight  of  the  pulley  and  the  tension  in  the  belt, 
was  several  times  as  great  as  would  occur  in  ordinary 
operation.  The  power  input  to  the  motor  averaged 
0.8  kw.  at  the  peak  and  0.2  kw.  while  the  counterweight 
was  traveling  downward. 


The  Inland  Steel  Co.,  Chicago,  has  been  granted 
registration  of  its  trademark  on  Inland  copper  alloy 
sheets.  The  company  put  these  sheets  on  the  market 
after  exhaustive  tests  to  prove  the  protection  against 
corrosion  which  even  a  small  amount  of  copper  gives. 
The  Inland  sheets  have  a  minimum  copper  content  of 
0.15  per  cent. 


New  Line  of  Small  Vacuum  Pumps 

A  new  line  of  small  vertical  belt-driven  vacuum 
pumps,  designated  as  type  15,  has  been  brought  out  by 
the  IngersoU-Rand  Co.,  11  Broadway,  New  York. 

Six  sizes  are  available  from  4  x  2  in.  to  8  x  5  in. 
single-acting,  and  10  x  5  in.  and  12  x  6  in.  double- 
acting  pumps.  The  pumps  are  rated  to  pull  and  main- 
tain vacuums  between  28.6  in.  and  29.25  in.,  depending 
on  their  size.    In  addition  to  the  standard  belt  design 


each  size  is  built  as  a  self-contained  electric  motor 
outfit,  using  a  short  belt  drive  arrangement  or  driven 
through  pinion  and  internal  gear.  The  pump  and  motor 
of  both  the  latter  arrangements  are  mounted  on  a  metal 
sub-base,  so  that  they  are  not  dependent  on  the  founda- 
tion for  correct  alinement. 

Lubrication  is  by  means  of  the  "constant  level" 
system.  The  bottom  of  the  pump  base  forms  an  oil 
reservoir  of  adequate  capacity  and  the  amount  of  oil 
is  determined  by  high  and  low  level  pet  cocks.  Above 
the  reservoir  and  directly  underneath  the  connecting 
rod  there  is  a  constant  level  pan,  into  which  the  con- 
necting rod  dips  and  distributes  the  oil  for  proper 
lubrication.  The  constant  level  pan  is  replenished  with 
oil  from  the  supply  in  the  crank  case  by  a  valveless  oil 
pump  operated  by  an  eccentric  on  the  main  shaft. 

The  2,  3,  4  and  5  in.  stroke  single-acting  pumps  are 
air  cooled  by  means  of  an  annular  ring  which  encircles 
the  cylinder,  the  5  and  6  in.  stroke  double-acting  pumps 
being  cooled  by  circulating  water. 


Device  for  Lubricating  Loose  Pulleys 

The  device  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration, 
for  lubricating  loose  pulleys  and  clutches,  has  been 
placed  on  the  market  by  the  Advance  Specialty  Co., 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  Efficient  lubrication,  economy  of 
oil,  saving  in  oiling  labor, 
and  keeping  of  belts,  floors 
and  material  free  from  oil 
are  advantages  claimed  for 
the  device.  It  may  be 
screwed  into  the  old  oil  hole 
in  the  hub  of  the  pulley  or 
clutch,  and  is  said  to  provide 
oil  for  more  than  a  month, 
without  attention. 

In  this  device  oil  is  held 
in  the  reservoir  and  replen- 
ished as  required  through 
the  threaded  screw  cap 
shown.  As  the  pulley  or 
clutch  carrying  the  oiler  re- 
volves centrifugal  force 
throws  the  oil  to  the  top  of 
the  reservoir  and  thence 
through  a  channel  leading  to 
the  bearing.    This  channel  is 

almost  filled  by  a  pin,  leaving  just  sufficient  space  for 
the  delivery  of  a  supply  of  oil  to  lubricate  the  bearing 


Lioose       Pulley      Oiler. 
Economy     of     oil    and 
cleanliness      are     fea- 
tures claimed 
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efticiL'iitly.  The  pin  is  cut  to  the  proper  length,  so 
that  it  just  contacts  with  the  bearing  to  be  lubricated 
and  is  held  in  such  contact  by  the  coiled  spring  at 
the  top. 

When  the  pulley  or  clutch  stops  rotating  there  is  a 
partial  vacuum  in  the  reservoir,  caused  by  withdrawing 
oil  to  the  bearing,  and  as  centrifugal  force  is  no  longer 
effective  in  forcing  oil  through  channel,  this  vacuum 
withdraws  the  oil  in  this  channel  to  the  reservoir. 


Small  Air  Motor  Hoist 

A  new  style  size  A  500-lb.  capacity  air  motor  hoist 
has  been  placed  on  the  market  by  the  IngersoU-Rand 
Co.,  11  Broadway,  New  York.  Compactness  of  design 
minimizing  the  head  room  required  and  relatively  light 
weight  are  features  claimed.  An  automatic  brake  is 
provided  to  hold  the  load  if  the  air  supply  is  dis- 
connected or  fails,  and  a  graduated  throttle  permits 
close  regulation  of  both  the  lifting  and  lowering  speeds. 
A  balanced  three-cylinder  air  motor,  which  operates 
in  either  direc- 
tion, is  employed 
and  the  a  d  v  a  n- 
tages  claimed  for 
it  include  f  r  e  e- 
dom  from  vibra- 
tion, ease  with 
which  it  can  be 
throttled  down 
slowly  at  all 
loads  and  free- 
dom from  lubri- 
cating troubles. 
The  motor  is 
geared  through  a 
mechanical  train 
to  the  hoisting 
drum.  A  safety 
stop  lever  is  pro- 
vided to  close  the 
throttle  and  stop 
the  motor  when 
the  load  is  raised 
to  the  top  of  the 
hoist  lift. 

The  automatic 
brake,  a  new  fea- 
ture, is  made  up 
of  a  disk  at- 
tached to  the  mo- 
tor shaft  and  a 
brake  plunger 
with  a  friction 
face,  which  is  held  in  contact  with  the  disk  by  springs 
when  the  hoist  is  not  operating.  The  motor  and  gears 
are  inclosed,  the  motor  operating  in  an  oil  bath  and  the 
jjears  turning  in  heavy  grease.  Oil  passages  lead  to 
all  bearings.  Ball  bearings  or  bronze  bushings  are 
provided  where  necessary. 


Compactness.  Light  Weight  and  Auto 

matic  Brake  Are  Features.     A  gradu 

ated    throttle  permits    close    regulatioi 

of  speeds 


Build 


Dominion  Alloy  Steel  Corporation  Wil 

Plant  at  Sarnia 

Toronto,  Ont.,  Nov.  5. — After  a  meeting  of  the  di- 
rectors of  the  Dominion  Alloy  Steel  Corporation,  held 
in  Toronto,  it  was  announced  by  W.  B.  Boyd,  president, 
that  the  corporation  plans  to  start  work  immediately 
on  the  erection  of  a  large  steel  plant  at  Sarnia,  Ont. 
Mr.  Boyd  stated  that  the  corporation  had  reached  its 
objective  of  S1,000,000  in  the  security  selling  campaign 
in  Lambton  County  and  Sarnia  and  as  a  result  the 
corporation  is  now  ready  to  proceed  with  the  erection 
of  its  plant.  The  funds  raised  by  the  campaign  to- 
gether with  those  subscribed  by  the  directors,  place  the 
company  in  a  position  to  carry  out  its  original  pro- 
gram. The  remaining  $2,000,000  has  been  underwrit- 
ten by  F.  G.  Warner  of  Pontiac,  who  has  managed  the 
sale  of  automobile  organization  stock  for  several  years, 
and  sale  has  been  started  in  Detroit  and  other  parts  of 


Michigan.  The  Dominion  Alloy  Steel  Corporation  re- 
cently acquired  250  acres  on  the  Indian  Reserve  on  the 
St.  Clair  River  at  Sarnia,  adjoining  the  Imperial  Oil  Co. 
property,  and  will  erect  a  plant  for  the  manufacture 
of  high-carbon,  alloy  and  special  quality  steel,  none 
of  which  is  at  present  manufactured  in  the  Dominion. 
Over  100,000  tons  of  this  alloy  steel  is  used  annually 
in  Canada. 

Harry  R.  Jones,  formerly  president  of  the  United 
Alloy  Steel  Corporation,  Canton,  Ohio,  has  signified  his 
willingness  to  join  the  board  of  directors.  The  officers 
of  the  Dominion  Alloy  Steel  Corporation,  are  as  fol- 
lows: President,  W.  B.  Boyd;  C.  Harold  Wills,  presi- 
dent C.  H.  Wills  Motor  Co.,  Marysville,  Mich.;  George 
A.  Simpson,  formerly  special  representative  of  the 
Steel  Co.  of  Canada,  Hamilton;  R.  V.  LeSuere,  M.  P., 
Sarnia;  Sir  William  Mackenzie,  Toronto;  and  J.  J. 
Mahon,  consulting  steel  metallurgist,  formerly  chief 
engineer  of  the  Crucible  Steel  Co.  of  America. 


Electrically  Heated  Glue  Pot 

A  water  jacketed,  electrically-heated  two-quart  ca- 
pacity glue  pot  with  the  thermostatic  control  has  been 
placed  on  the  market  by  the  Van  Dorn  Electric  Tool 
Co.,  Cleveland. 

The  glue  pot  is  of  cast  aluminum,  the  rim  of  which 
is  machined  to  give  an  airtight  fit  on  the  water  pot, 
and  a  drip  ring  returns  condensation  to  the  water  pot. 
The  water  jacket  is  an  iron  casting  gi-ound  to  an  air- 
tight fit  with  the  glue  pot.  The  outside  of  the  water 
pot  is  telescoped  over  a  rim  on  the  base  to  prevent  the 
penetration  of  water  to  the  heating  element  when  re- 


filling the  pot.     Replacing  of  water  is  said  to  be  neces- 
sary only  once  in  three  weeks. 

The  heating  element  is  of  nichrome  ribbon,  insulated 
by  mica  plates  and  moisture  proof.  No  cement  is  used. 
If  replacement  of  the  heating  element  or  automatic  con- 
trol becomes  necessary,  it  is  claimed  that  the  glue  pot 
may  be  put  back  in  service  in  20  min.  The  crowned 
base  presses  the  heating  element  solidly  against  the 
bottom  of  the  water  pot,  assuring,  it  is  claimed,  thermal 
contact  without  loss  of  heat,  an  asbestos  plate  and  air 
chamber  in  the  base  further  providing  for  heat  insula- 
tion. The  thermostatic  control  is  said  to  hold  the  con- 
tents of  the  pot  at  150  deg.  Fahr.  with  a  variation  of 
less  than  5  deg.  regardless  of  room  temperature. 


A  general  conference  of  representatives  of  manu- 
facturers, distributors  and  jobbers  of  range  boilers,  to- 
gether with  plumbers  and  other  interested  groups,  held 
at  the  Department  of  Commerce  Oct.  30,  resulted  in  a 
definite  reduction  in  varieties  and  sizes  of  range  boilers 
and  their  component  parts  from  130  to  13. 
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Screw  Operated  Forging  Press 

A  new  machine  has  been  put  on  the  market  by  the 
Zeh  &  Hahnemann  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J.,  having  been 
designed  especially  with  a  view  to  the  use  of  the  screw 
percussion  idea  for  forging  steel. 

The  percussion  power  press  as  built  by  this  com- 
pany in  smaller  sizes  has  been  used  for  coining  work  and 
also  for  forging  brass  parts.  These  smaller  machines 
are  built  with  one  piece  arch  top  frames  of  steel  in 
which  is  set  a  bionze  nut  cariymg  the  driving  screw. 
The  new  machine,  known  as  No.  20,  is  of  built  up  con- 
struction.     The   upu^ht-.    iiL-   -t.el   (_  i-tuii;-.     The   bed 


The  No  2(1  Percu'^-i  i  I 
Experimentall>  on  M  1 
Adaptability  foi   the  1-uig 


bteel  as  Well 


and  top  blocks  are  cast  iron,  dovetailed  into  the  side 
frames  and  held  with  body-bound  nickel  steel  bolts.  The 
nut  is  cut  directly  into  the  top  block  giving  a  cast  iron 
bearing  for  the  screw,  rather  than  to  use  a  bronze  nut 
as  in  the  smaller  presses. 

The  screw  is  of  alloy  steel,  heat  treated,  and  has 
triple  thread.  The  upper  end  of  the  screw  is  squared 
to  receive  the  flywheel.  This  latter  acts  also  as  a  fric- 
tion wheel  to  take  the  drive  from  the  two  friction  disks, 
it  being  faced  with  leather.  The  lower  end  of  the 
screw  terminates  in  a  thrust  bearing  in  the  die-head 
which  is  carried  on  guides  in  the  uprights. 

The  friction  disks  are  carried  on  a  shaft  which  runs 
in  ball  bearings.  These  being  mounted  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  flywheel,  and  both  rotating  in  the  same 
direction,  tend  to  turn  the  wheel  in  one  directon  or 
the  other,  depending  upon  which  disk  is  brought  into 
contact  with  the  periphery  of  the  flywheel. 

The  shifting  of  the  disks  is  controlled  in  this  large 
machine  by  compressed  air.  As  the  driving  disk  is  ap- 
plied, the  flywheel  picks  up  motion,  accelerating  as  the 
travel  of  the  screw  pulls  it  toward  the  periphery  of 
the  disk.  The  action  is  one  of  squeezing  as  the  ram  is 
forced  down  faster  and  faster,  until  on  reaching  the 
bottom  of  the  stroke,  the  inertia  stored  in  the  wheel, 
■when  brought  to  a  sudden  stop,  gives  a  final  set  to  the 
work  being  formed.  It  is  claimed  for  this  process  that 
the  result  is  a  more  homogeneous  product  than  is  pos- 
sible by  other  methods  of  forging.  The  ram  is  re- 
turned by  application  of  the  other  disk  to  the  flywheel, 
which  causes  a  decellerating  motion  as  the  wheel  nears 
the  center,  or  smaller  driving  radius,  of  the  disk,  and 
a  brake  is  applied  to  stop  it.     The  disks  remain  in 


neutral  position  until  again  tripped.  Emergency  stops 
are  provided  to  avoid  damage  to  the  machine.  Knock- 
outs may  be  provided  for  top  or  bottom  dies  if  desired. 

The  illustration  shows  the  machine  on  experimental 
work,  making  pinions  from  plain  blanks.  The  finished 
forging  has  teeth  formed  ready  for  finish  cutting. 

One  advantage  claimed  for  this  type  of  forging 
machine  is  that  only  a  low  temperature  is  necessary, 
which  gives  longer  life  to  the  dies  and  does  not  tend  to 
change  the  structural  characteristics  of  the  blank. 

Principal  specifications  are  as  follows : 

Pressure    exerted 400  tons 

Screw    diameter 11  in. 

■^'eisht    60,000  lb. 

Stroke    20  in. 

Distance  slide  to  bed  stroke  down 14   in. 

I'istance   between    uprights 28  in. 

Strokes  per   minute 12 

Horsepower  to  operate 20 


New  Lists  for  Stove  and  Sink  Bolts 

New  lists,  effective  Nov.  1,  covering  stove  bolts  and 
sink  bolts,  have  been  adopted  by  all  leading  manufac- 
turers of  these  products.  The  principal  changes  in  the 
old  list  are  the  elimination  of  the  %-in.  lengths  over 
3  in.,  and  an  advance  in  the  list  on  the  longer  lengths. 

The  discount  on  flat  and  round-head  stove  bolts 
remains  as  before,  but  oven  bolts,  oval  head  counter- 
sunk stove  bolts  and  band  bolts,  which  are  special  and 
more  costly  to  make,  are  quoted  at  a  10  per  cent  higher 
discount. 

Flat  and  Round  Bead  Stove  Bolts 

List  of  Nov.  1,  1923.     Price  per  100. 

Length,                             5°5  A            %           A           %            V2 

Inches                         Inch  Inch  iTich      Inch      Inch      Inch 

% J0.85  10.85  

% 85  .85  $1.20       

% 85  .85  1.20       

% 85  .85  1.20      $1.75     $2.65       

% 90  .90  1.25       1.80        2.75       

1      90  .90  1.30        1.85        2.85      $9.50 

1% 95  .95  1.35        1.90       2.95        9.50 

1% 1.00  1.00  1.40        1.95        3.05        9.50 

1% 1.05  1.05  1.45        2.00        3.15        9.50 

11^ 1.10  1.10  1.50        2.05        3.25        9.50 

1% 1.20  1.20  1.60        2.25        3.45        9.80 

2      1.30  1.30  1.70  2.45  3.85  10.10 

2Vl 1.45  1.85  2.60  4.05  10.35 

2V2 1.60  2.00  2.75  4.25  10.65 

2% 1.70  2.10  2.90  4.45  10.90 

3      1,80  2.20  3.05  4.65  11.20 

SV> 2.00  2.40  3.40  5.15  

4      2.20  2.70  3.70  5. 6.-1  

4Vj 2.40  3.00  4.00  6.15  

5      2.60  3.30  4.40  6.65  

nVi 2.80  3.60  4.80  7.15  

6      3.05        3.90        5.20        7.65       

For  nickel  plating-  add  $1  to  list. 

Iron  Sink  Bolts 
List  of  Nov.  1.  1923.     Price  per  100. 

1  IVi         IV2         1%  2  2% 

Length Inch    Inches  Inches  Inches  Inches  Inches 

Diameter    H    in.   $2.10     $2.20      $2.30     $2.40      $2.50      $2.60 

2%         2%  3  3H  4 

Length Inches  Inches  Inches  Inches  Inches 

Diameter    H    in.   $2.70      $2.80      $2.90     $3.10     $3.30       


Cast  Iron  Pipe  from  France 

The  recent  award  of  4200  tons  of  cast  iron  pipe  by 
the  Department  of  Public  Service,  Los  Angeles,  Cal., 
was  to  the  Pacific  Pipe  &  Supply  Co.  of  Los  Angeles, 
as  representative  of  a  firm  at  Port-a-Mousson,  France, 
at  the  following  prices  per  ton,  four  meter  lengths: 
4-in.,  $64.16;  6-in.,  8-in.  and  12-in.,  $60.16.  Other  bids 
were  as  follows:  National  Cast  Iron  Pipe  Co.,  4-in., 
$65.70;  6-,  8-  and  12-in.,  $61.70;  American  Cast  Iron 
Pipe  Co.,  4-in.,  $65.39;  6-,  8-  and  12-in.,  $61.39;  United 
States  Cast  Pipe  &  Foundry  Co.,  4-in.,  $66.14;  6-,  8-  and 
12-in.,  $62.14. 

Shipments  are  to  be  made  direct  by  the  Panama 
Canal  through  to  Los  Angeles. 


Three  trainloads  of  products,  comprising  150  cars 
and  6000  tons,  were  shipped  to  the  Central  Texas  oil- 
fields within  two  weeks  by  the  Petroleum  Iron  Works 
Co.,  Sharon,  Pa.  The  company  reports  that  the  tank- 
age included  in  the  first  train  was  fabricated  and  on 
the  way  to  Texas  three  days  after  receipt  of  order  and 
arrived  five  days  later. 


Proposed  Changes  in  Pig  Iron  Rates 

Animated  Hearing;  at  Which  Buffalo  and  Eastern  Pennsyl- 
vania Producers  Differ  Sharply — Charge  Made 
That  Some  Sellers  Desire  Monopoly 


BUFFALO  and  eastern  Pennsylvania  pig  iron  pro- 
ducers were  unable  to  agree  on  proposed  changes 
in  pig  iron  freight  rates  to  New  York  and  New 
England  rate  points  at  a  hearing  Wednesday,  Oct.  31, 
at  14:!  Liberty  Street,  New  York,  before  the  Freight 
Traffic  Managers'  Committee,  R.  N.  CoUyer,  chairman, 
of  the  Trunk  Line  Association. 

It  was  proposed  that  the  eastern  Pennsylvania  rate 
be  increased  from  $3.65  to  $3.90  to  Boston  rate  points, 
and  that  the  Buffalo  rate  be  reduced  from  $4.91  to 
$4.90,  thus  establishing  a  differential  of  $1  a  ton  in 
favor  of  eastern  Pennsylvania  as  against  a  differential 
of  $1.26  now  existing,  which  Buffalo  producers  claim 
is  more  in  line  with  the  spread  which  obtained  before 
the  percentage  increases  of  the  past  few  years  went 
into  effect.  The  Buffalo  producers,  Rogers,  Brown  & 
Co.,  the  Hanna  Furnace  Co.,  Donner  Steel  Co.  and  the 
Wickwire-Spencer  Steel  Corporation,  through  their 
traffic  managers,  stated  that  they  were  willing  to  have 
the  eastern  Pennsylvania  rate  left  undisturbed  if  the 
Buffalo  rate  to  Boston  points  were  reduced  to  $4.65, 
which  would  establish  the  same  spread  of  $1  a  ton. 
Representatives  of  eastern  Pennsylvania  furnaces 
strongly  opposed  any  change.  The  Bethlehem  Steel 
Co.,  which  has  furnaces  at  Buffalo  and  in  eastern  Penn- 
sylvania, through  its  assistant  traffic  manager,  Harry 
Crawford,  proposed  a  cut  in  the  Buffalo  rate  to  $4.80, 
leaving  eastern  Pennsylvania  unchanged,  but  this  was 
not  agreed  to  by  the  latter  interests. 

No  Compromise  Possible 

The  Freight  Traffic  Managers'  Committee  found  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  hearing  that  no  compromise 
appeared  to  be  possible  as  between  the  Buffalo  and 
eastern  Pennsylvania  furnaces,  although  both  sides 
were  repeatedly  urged  by  the  railroad  officials  to  get 
together  on  some  equitable  basis.  The  hearing  was 
adjourned  without  action,  and  it  seemed  improbable 
that  the  trunk  line  roads  would  make  any  move  which 
would  meet  with  disapproval  of  one  side  or  the  other. 
A  possible  outcome  is  an  appeal  to  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce  Commission. 

A  tentative  schedule  of  new  pig  iron  rates  had  been 
prepared  by  the  Freight  Traffic  Managers'  Committee, 
including  not  only  the  rates  from  Buffalo  and  eastern 
Pennsylvania  furnaces,  but  also  affecting  rates  from 
Pittsburgh  and  points  in  that  section.  While  the  hear- 
ing was  called  to  consider  pig  iron  rates  solely,  some 
of  the  Youngstown  interests,  engaged  in  making  steel 
as  well  as  pig  iron,  attempted  to  bring  into  considera- 
tion the  freight  rates  on  billets,  scrap,  etc.,  while  those 
interested  in  pig  iron  alone  strove  to  keep  the  discus- 
sion within  that  channel,  leaving  billet  and  scrap  rates 
for  separate  consideration  later,  if  such  should  seem 
to  the  railroad  traffic  managers  to  be  advisable. 

Proposed  Changes 

Proposed  rate  changes  were  based  on  an  assumed 
rate  of  $8.50  on  pig  iron  from  Chicago  to  New  York, 
and  were  as  follows: 

From  Pittsburgh  to  New  York  rate  points,  $5.:0;  present 
rate,  J5.42. 

From  Buffalo  to  New  York  rate  points,  $4.70 ;  present 
rate,  $4.91. 

From  Josephine,  Pa.,  to  New  York  rate  points,  $4.90,  or 
20c.  less  than  the  proposed  rate  from  Pittsburgh ;  present 
rate,  $5.17. 

From  Johnstown,  Pa.,  to  New  York  rate  points.  $4.80,  or 
30c.  less  than  the  proposed  rate  from  Pittsburgh;  present 
rate,  $5.04. 

From  Emporium.  Pa.,  to  New  York  rate  points,  $4.70, 
same  as  proposed  from  Buffalo:  present  rate.  $3.78. 


(Rates  to  Phil.adflphia,  BMltimnre  and  points  taking  the 
.same  rates  to  bo  construi-ted  on  the  usual  basis  with  relation 
to  the  proposed  rates  to  New  York.) 

From  Pittsburgh  to  Boston  rate  points,  $5..')0 ;  present 
rate,  $5.92. 

From  Buffalo  to  Boston  rate  points,  $4.90,  or  20c.  higher 
than  to  New  York;  present  rate,  $4.01. 

From  eastern  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey  points  to 
Boston  rate  points,  $3.90,  or  $1  per  ton  less  than  rate  pro- 
posed from  Buffalo;  present  rate,  $3.6.'). 

From  Dubois  and  Pun.\sutawney,  Pa.,  to  Boston  rate 
points,  $4.90,  same  as  from  Buffalo ;  present  rate.  $4.91. 

From  Josephine,  Pa.,  to  Boston  rate  points,  $5.30,  20c. 
under  Pittsburgh  ;  present  rate,  $5.67. 

From  Johnstown,  Pa.,  to  Boston  rate  points,  $.5.20,  30c. 
under  Pittsburgh;  present  rate,  $5.54. 

From  Riddlesburg,  Saxon  and  Earlston,  Pa.,  to  Boston 
rate  points,  $4.90.  same  as  from  Punxsutawney  ;  present  rate, 
$4.79. 

From  Charlotte,  N.  Y.,  to  Boston  points,  $3.90,  which 
makes  same  advance  in  present  rate  as  proposed  in  the  rate 
from  eastern  Pennsylvania ;  present  rate,  $3.66. 

Prom  Emporium.  Pa.,  to  Boston  points,  $4.90,  same  as 
proposed  from  Buffalo  ;  present  rate,  $4.92. 

From  Port  Henry  and  Standish,  N.  Y.,  to  points  on  New 
York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford,  south  of  the  line  of  the  Boston 
&  Albany.  $3.90.  same  as  proposed  rate  from  eastern  Penn- 
sylvania ;  present  rate,  $3.65. 

The  Buffalo  Position 

All  of  the  producing  districts  affected  by  these 
proposed  changes  were  represented  at  the  hearing,  each 
fighting  to  preserve  the  relationships  now  existing 
with  other  districts,  except  in  the  case  of  Buffalo,  which 
sought  to  reestablish  rate  differentials  more  favorable 
to  its  own  furnaces.  The  arguments  of  the  Buffalo 
producers  were  vigorously  opposed  by  several  speakers, 
among  them  Richard  Peters,  Jr.,  Philadelphia,  repre- 
senting the  Eastern  furnaces  as  a  whole,  and  N.  C. 
Moon,  traffic  manager  of  the  Alan  Wood  Iron  &  Steel 
Co.,  Philadelphia,  the  largest  eastern  Pennsylvania  pig 
iron  producer  excepting  Bethlehem  Steel  Co. 

Mr.  Moon  presented  a  typewritten  statement,  which 
among  other  things  purported  to  show  that  the  costs 
of  assembling  raw  materials  for  making  a  ton  of  pig 
iron  are  $12,013  at  Swedeland,  Pa.,  as  against  $7,558 
at  Buffalo,  a  difference  in  favor  of  the  furnaces  located 


at  the  latter  place  of  $4,455  per  ton. 

This  was  made 

up   as  follows: 

Difference 

At 

At       in  Favor  of 

Swedeland 

Buffalo      Buffalo 

Freight  on  2  tons  of  ore $7.72 

$3.68 

Freight  on  1.1  tons  of  coke.  .  .        3.883 

3.608 

Freight  on  0.5  ton  limestone.  .        0.41 

0.27     • 

$12,013 

$7,558            $4,455 

Representatives  of  Buffalo  producers  did  not  dispute 
the  correctness  of  these  figures  as  based  on  consump- 
tion of  Lake  Superior  ore  by  eastern  Pennsylvania  fur- 
naces, but  stated  that  many  of  the  latter  furnaces  are 
using  local  ores  and  foreign  ores  at  considerably  lower 
cost  per  ton  of  iron  than  indicated  by  this  tabulation. 
To  this  Ml-.  Moon  made  answer  by  showing  that  the 
seaboard  furnaces  are  also  at  a  disadvantage  because 
of  competition  of  foreign  pig  iron.  He  quoted  United 
States  Government  figures  as  showing  that  509,162  tons 
of  foreign  iron  came  into  this  country  between  Septem- 
ber, 1922,  and  July,  1923,  nearly  half  of  this,  or  243,105 
tons,  coming  in  at  the  port  of  Philadelphia.  He  stated 
that  on  Saturday,  Oct.  27,  a  steamer  unloaded  300O 
tons  of  foreign  iron  at  Philadelphia  for  John  A. 
Roebling's  Sons  Co.,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

That  the  contention  over  freight  rates  is  largely  one 
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of  commercial  rivalry  between  the  producers  of  Buffalo 
and  eastern  Pennsylvania  was  indicated  by  this  state- 
ment from  Mr.  Moon's  brief: 

"If  the  Buffalo  furnaces  are  finding  difficulty  in 
shipping  as  much  pig  h-on  to  New  England  as  they 
might  desire,  it  is  not  wholly  because  of  the  efforts 
of  the  eastern  Pennsylvania  furnaces  to  share  the  same 
markets,  nor  will  an  increase  in  the  rate  from  eastern 
Pennsylvania  afford  them  the  monopoly  they  apparently 
seek  to  gain.  It  is  not  the  first  time  that  Buffalo  has 
sought  to  fasten  a  rate  burden  on  eastern  Pennsylvania 
by  complaint  similar  to  that  put  forth  in  your  [the 
Freight  Traffic  Managers'  Committee]  circular  letter. 
One  would  think  that  the  furnaces  operating  where 
the  iron  industry  had  its  birth,  and  that  have  given 
the  railroads  serving  them  millions  of  tons  of  traffic, 


have  no  rights  worthy  of  consideration,  when  Buffalo 
takes  a  look  around,  suspicious  that  some  one  is 
trampling  on  its  to€s. 

"If  Buffalo  is  dissatisfied  with  the  tonnage  it  is  able 
to  market  in  New  England  territory,  so  are  we,  and 
we  believe  the  high  freight  rate  we  are  compelled  to 
pay  is  a  deterrent  to  our  shipments  into  that  territory. 
Facing  this  condition,  the  proposal  that  the  rate  be 
increased  further  is  unthinkable  and  we  would  use  every 
resource  to  prevent  it.  We  will  oppose  any  so-called 
adjustment  of  these  pig  iron  rates  that  is  not  an 
adjustment  downward  in  the  same  way  that  they  were 
adjusted  upward.  They  were  put  up  together  and  if  an 
adjustment  is  necessary,  they  should  come  down 
together  and  in  the  same  relative  way  they  were 
advanced." 


COKING-IN-TRANSIT  RATE 


Rainey-Wood  Coke  Co.  Makes  Plea  for  Change 
in  Railroad  Tariffs,  Alleging  Discrimination 

The  Rainey-Wood  Coke  Co.,  Philadelphia,  owned 
jointly  by  the  Alan  Wood  Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  Philadel- 
phia, and  W.  J.  Rainey,  Inc.,  New  York,  has  filed  a  bill 
of  complaint  with  the  Public  Service  Commission  of 
Pennsylvania  against  the  Pennsylvania,  Monongahela, 
Philadelphia  &  Reading  and  Upper  Marion  &  Plymouth 
railroad  companies  alleging  discriminatory  freight  rates 
on  bituminous  coal  and  coke  favoring  the  beehive  coke 
industry  in  its  competition  with  by-product  coke  which 
the  complainant  company  produces. 

The  plea  of  the  Rainey-Wood  Coke  Co.  is  that  the 
Public  Service  Commission  of  Pennsylvania  act  upon 
the  recommendations  of  the  United  States  Coal  Com- 
mission, made  in  its  report  of  Sept.  20,  1923,  that  the 
railroads  establish  coking-in-transit  rates.  In  this  re- 
port the  following  statement  was  made: 

Consideration  should  be  given  by  the  railroads  to  the 
establishment  of  coking-in-transit  rates.  Coal  is  coked  at 
the  mines  in  bee-hive  ovens,  a  wasteful  process,  now  giving 
way  to  coking  in  by-product  ovens  that  save  the  gas,  tar, 
ammonia,  benzol  and  other  products.  The  by-product  coking 
industry  has  developed  rapidly  in  the  past  ten  years  without 
having  coking-in-transit  rates  and  the  railroads  in  their 
statements  to  this  commission  point  to  that  record  as  evi- 
dence that  such  rates  are  not  essential  to  the  further  devel- 
opment of  the  by-product  coke  industry.  In  this  way  they 
are  unmindful  of  the  fact  that  the  growth  thus  far  has  been 
in  connection  with  the  iron  and  steel  industry.  The  ovens 
for  steel  companies  are  built  at  the  point  of  consumption  of 
the  coke  and  there  has  been  no  question  of  rates  for  trans- 
portation of  the  coke  beyond. 

There  is,  however,  a  large  and  growing  field  for  the 
growth  of  this  industry  in  the  direction  of  supplying  gas  and 
coke  for  municipal  and  household  use.  This  requires  that 
the  ovens  be  located  at  or  near  the  larger  cities.  A  few  such 
plants  have  been  built.  The  gas  is  piped  to  the  consumers, 
but  the  coke  must  be  transported  by  rail.  The  coal  must  be 
carried  to  the  ovens  by  rail.  There  is  now  no  relationship 
between  the  two  rates.  The  coke  from  such  ovens  must 
compete  wJth  bee-hive  coke  shipped  direct  from  ovens  at  the 
mines,  or  with  anthracite.  The  bee-hive  coke  and  anthracite 
are  carried  on  through  rates.  The  coal  from  mines  to  by- 
product ovens  and  coke  from  these  ovens  to  consumers  are 
carried  on  two  rates  (the  one  on  coke  usually  a  high  local 
rate)  which,  combined,  are  much  higher  than  a  through  rate 
would  be. 

A  coking-in-transit  rate  would  be  a  competitive  through 
rate  by  which  the  coal  would  be  carried  from  mines  to  ovens 
and  after  conversion  to  coke,  transported  beyond  to  the  con- 
sumer. Such  rates  will  advance  the  by-product  coking  in- 
dustry and  the  conservation  of  natural  resources. 

There  is  nothing  novel  In  the  proposal  of  coking-in-transit 
rates.  A  parallel  situation  is  found  in  milling-in-transit  rates 
by  which  wheat  is  transported  to  the  mills,  converted  to  flour 
and  several  by-products  and  the  flour  carried  beyond  to  con- 
sumers. The  conversion  of  wheat  by  milling  is  of  a  like 
character  with  that  Involved  in  the  conversion  of  coal  by 
coking. 

It  costs  the  Rainey-Wood  Coke  Co.  $3.70  to  move 
from  the   Westmoreland  coal  district  to  its  plant  at 


Swedeland,  Pa.,  the  1.4  tons  of  coal  necessary  to  make 
one  ton  of  by-product  coke.  In  shipping  this  ton  of 
coke  to  Philadelphia  there  is  an  additional  freight 
charge  of  88c.,  making  the  total  freight  coke  for  de- 
livery of  a  ton  of  by-product  coke  in  Philadelphia 
$4.58,  or  $1.05  above  the  $3.53  rate  on  which  beehive 
coke  may  be  shipped  from  the  Connellsville  district 
to  Philadelphia.  The  complaint  cites  many  other  ex- 
amples, in  some  of  which  the  excess  of  cost  on  by- 
product coke  over  cost  of  beehive  coke,  delivered  at 
various  points,  is  alleged  to  exceed  $2  a  ton. 

The  present  rate  structure  was  built  up  at  a  time 
when  there  was  no  production  of  coke  in  by-product 
ovens  in  eastern  Pennsylvania,  and  the  relation  which 
then  became  introduced  between  freight  rates  on  coal 
and  beehive  coke  between  western  and  eastern  Pennsyl- 
vania was  entirely  without  reference,  it  is  stated,  to 
by-product  coke  production  or  to  the  effect  such  rela- 
tion might  have  upon  the  latter  industry  and  its  suc- 
cess and  growth.  It  is  claimed  that  the  respondent 
railroad  companies  have  denied  to  the  complainant 
"the  benefit  of  facts  and  circumstances  which  justly 
entitle  it  to  a  basis  of  rates  and  charges  affecting  its 
by-product  coke  operations  to  enable  it  to  compete 
reasonably  and  successfully  with  the  beehive  coke  in- 
dustry." 

The  Rainey-Wood  Coke  Co.  operates  110  ovens  and 
consumes  about  800,000  tons  of  coal  annually. 


Employment  Slightly  Less 

The  number  of  wage  earners  in  1678  manufacturing 
establishments  have  decreased  consistently  since  April, 
according  to  a  report  prepared  by  the  National  Indus- 
trial Conference  Board,  New  York.  Figures  for  the 
same  establishments  have  been  compiled  for  several 
years.  All  of  the  monthly  figures  for  1923  to  date  are 
lower  than  the  figure  for  the  peak  month  of  June,  1920. 
At  that  date  the  number  of  wage  earners  was  697,965. 
In  April  of  this  year — the  highest  month  of  the  year 
to  date — the  figure  was  643,623.  In  August,  the  last 
month  for  which  reports  have  been  completed,  the  num- 
ber was  613,101,  a  drop  of  ly.  per  cent  from  the  622,051 
in  July. 


Appointments  hy  Valley  Rolling  Mills,  Inc. 

The  Valley  Rolling  Mills,  Inc.,  which  recently  pur- 
chased a  bar  mill  at  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  has  opened  executive 
and  sales  offices  at  120  Broadway,  New  York,  for  the 
sale  of  its  products,  which  are  billets,  bars,  bands  and 
light  angles.  Edward  F.  Quirke,  president,  and  Marcel 
K.  Sessler,  vice-president,  will  be  located  at  the  New 
York  address,  while  John  S.  Quirke  will  be  in  charge 
of  the  mills.  Appointments  of  sales  representatives 
have  been  made  as  follows:  Philadelphia  district,  Wil- 
liam Hoffman,  Land  Title  Building,  Philadelphia;  De- 
troit, Miles- Appleby,  Garfield  Building,  Detroit;  Pacific 
Coast,  Milton  Pray  Co.,  San  Francisco. 


Open-Heartli  Furnace  Regenerators 

Proportionate  Sizes  of  Chambers  for  Air  and  Gas 

— Insulation — Doing  Away  with  the 
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IN  the  early  days  checker  chambers  were  built  as 
part  of  the  foundation  of  the  furnace,  which  was 
a  poor  design.  There  was  always  the  chance  of 
steel  breaking  through  the  bottom  of  the  furnace  and 
filling  up  the  checkers.  With  the  regenerators  set  to 
one  side  of  the  foundation  of  the  furnace  proper,  re- 
pairs can  be  made  to  either  without  disturbing  the 
other.  Another  early  design  used  horizontal  checkers. 
This  had  many  disadvantages.  The  full  vertical  area  of 
the  horizontal  checker  chamber  is  not  heated  evenly, 
because  the  gases  tend  to  pass  through  the  upper 
checker  openings  to  the  exclusion  of  the  lower  open- 
ings, while  the  incoming  air  seems  to  seek  a  different 
course,  which  lowers  the  possible  regenerative  efficiency, 
since  the  air  is  not  preheated  to  its  maximum  extent. 
Also  the  horizontal  chamber  gives  no  propelling  action 
to  the  gases,  since  the  only  draft  effect  obtained  is  from 
the  uptake  to  the  furnace. 

The  design  for  modern  furnaces  uses  vertical 
checker  chambers  for  both  gas  and  air.  It  has  numer- 
ous advantages.  The  hot  air  rises  naturally  in  the  ver- 
tical chamber,  due  to  the  decreased  density  caused  by 
the  increase  in  temperature  of  the  air  as  it  rises  from 
the  cooler  checkers  in  the  bottom  rows  to  the  hotter 
ones  on  top.  This  produces  a  positive  pressure  to  the 
air  which  forces  it  through  the  port  and  helps  to  con- 
trol the  projection  of  the  flame  on  the  bath.  This  pres- 
sure is  not  so  necessary  with  the  gas  because  it  comes 
from  the  producers  under  pressure. 

Checker  Bricks  and  Checker  Design 

There  are  a  number  of  designs  for  laying  checkers. 
The  following  are  some  of  these  and  the  advantages 
claimed  by  their  inventors.  [The  Danforth,  Orth, 
Quarrie  and  other  types  are  described  here  in  detail.] 

With  the  use  of  pulverized  coal  for  fuel  in  open- 
hearth  furnaces  it  has  been  found  that  special  regener- 
ative construction  is  necessary,  in  order  to  take  care 
of  the  excessive  ash  content  of  the  waste  gases.  When 
first  tried  with  regular  checker  block  it  was  found  that 
openings  closed  rapidly,  and  as  a  result  the  practice 
today  is  to  use  large  tile,  giving  large  openings,  or 
some  other  arrangement  using  piers  or  baffle  walls.  It 
has  also  seemed  advisable  to  use  removable  slag  pockets 
to  reduce  the  amount  of  ash  carried  over  to  the  check- 
ers. Some  method  whereby  the  ash  is  deposited  before 
entering  checker  chambers  will  assist  in  the  successful 
use  of  pulverized  coal. 

The  modern  flue  arrangement  for  regenerators  pro- 
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vides  for  the  checker  chambers  to  be  built  on  an  angle 
pointing  toward  each  other,  so  that  the  outgoing  flues 
from  the  checker  chambers  will  be  approximately  radial 
to  the  stack  from  both  chambers,  which  will  also  give 
the  easiest  flow  line  and  the  shortest  route  for  the 
gases  to  the  stack  or  waste-heat  boilers.  (See  page 
1246.) 

Proportionate  Size  of  Chambers  for  Air  and  Gas 

The  Carnegie  Steel  Co.'s  open-hearth  committee  has 
decided  upon  the  following  as  the  minimum  require- 
ments in  regard  to  size  of  regenerators  for  a  100-ton 
producer  gas   furnace: 

Air  Chamber 
30  ft.  X  12  ft.  X  20  ft.  deep  I  ,,  .. 
68  cubic  feet  per  ton  of  steel  f  li-ntire  chamber 

150  square   feet  ot  heating  surface  per  ton  of  steel 
Gas   Chamber 
30  ft.  X  8  ft.  X  20  ft.  deep         '  „  ,.  „  „,,„„ko- 
46  cubic  feet  per  ton  of  steel  J  Entire  chamber 

100  square   feet  ot  heating  surface  per  ton  of  steel 

The  air  chamber  should  be  larger  than  the  gas 
chamber,  because  the  air  comes  to  its  chamber  cold, 
while  the  gas  is  at  a  considerable  temperature  before 
it  gets  to  the  checker  chamber  and  it  requires  more 
than  one  cubic  foot  of  air  to  burn  properly  one  cubic 
foot  of  producer  gas.  Theoretically  the  ratio  is  about 
1.3  to  1.  To  this  must  be  added  a  slight  excess  of  air. 
In  actual  practice  the  ratio  usually  runs  1.5  to  1. 
Insulated  Checker  Chambers 

In  the  past,  very  little  attention  has  been  paid  to 
the  heat  insulation  of  the  checker  chambers  and  the 
infiltration  of  air  into  the  checker  chambers,  due  to  the 
stack  draft.  As  has  been  shown  by  carefully  made 
heat  balances  of  open-hearth  furnaces,  there  is  a  large 
proportion  of  excess  heat  in  the  waste  gases  entering 
the  checker  chambers  which  cannot  possibly  be  recov- 
ered in  preheating  the  air  and  gas  to  the  furnace.  In 
the  case  that  the  waste  gases  are  allowed  to  pass  di- 
rectly to  the  stack,  the  heat  insulation  of  the  checker 
chambers  and  the  flues  and  the  loss  in  the  valves  and 
the  infiltration  of  air  is  not  important,  as  it  makes 
fairly  small  difference  to  the  working  of  the  furnace 
whether  the  heat  is  lost  by  radiation  from  the  checker 
chambers  or  in  the  stack. 

However,  with  the  increasing  use  of  waste-heat 
boilers  for  recovering  the  surplus  heat  in  the  waste 
gases,  the  insulation  of  the  checker  chambers  and  the 
prevention  of  infiltration  of  air  become  extremely  im- 
portant, and  it  has  been  proved  in  practice  that  a  much 
larger  amount  of  steam  is  produced  in  the  waste-heat 
boilers  if  the  checker  chambers  are  properly  heat- 
insulated  and  if  care  is  taken  to  close  up  openings 
which  allow  air  to  be  mixed  with  the  waste  gases  be- 
fore entering  the  waste-heat  boilers.  In  modern  in- 
stallations, care  is  also  taken  to  design  reversing  valves 
in  such  a  way  that  the  heat  and  draft  losses  in  these 
are  a  minimum.  With  this  type  of  valve  there  is  less 
infiltration  of  air  through  the  boiler  setting  and  a 
greater  economy  results. 

One  of  the  modern  methods  of  insulating  checker 
chambers  is  to  use  boiler  plate  as  a  barrier  on 
the  outside  surface,  and  between  this  and  the  brick  is 
placed  some  heat-insulating  material.  One  plant  has 
had  the  walls  and  roof  of  the  checker  chambers  of 
two  furnaces  insulated  for  over  a  year  with  no  harmful 
results  to  the  roof  of  the  chambers. 
Life  of  Checkers 

The  life  of  the  checker  brick  is  determined  to  a 
large  degree  by  the  deposits  which  collect  on  them, 
such  as  lime,  dolomite,  ore  and  other   oxides.     These 
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deposits,  besides  choking  up  the  openings,  slag  with 
the  brick.  Different  fuels  have  different  effects  on  the 
life  of  the  brick.  Natural  and  coke  oven  gas  are  the 
least  damaging,  oil  and  producer  gas  next,  tar  next 
and  powdered  coal  the  worst  of  all.  With  powdered 
coal,  there  is  a  considerable  deposit  of  coal  ash  in  the 
checkers,  with  tar  a  coke-like  substance. 

Number  of  Heats  Before  Cleaning  Checkers 
Fuel  No.  of  Heats 

Natural  or  coke  oven  gas 300  to  600 

Coke  oven  gas  and  tar 200  to  300 

Oil  or  producer  gas 200  to  300 

Tar  175  to  250 

Powdered  coal   75  to  125 

For  cleaning  the  checkers,  suction  has  been  tried, 
but  was  never  successful.  The  best  way  to  clean  is 
with  compressed  air.  After  the  furnace  is  taken  off 
the  checkers  are  either  soaked  with  water  or  allowed 
to  cool  gradually.  Then  as  many  rows  of  bricks  as  are 
bad  are  removed  and  the  rest  scraped  with  an  iron 
scraper  and  blown  vidth  compressed  air.  After  the  first 
run  on  new  checkers,  very  few  if  any  are  taken  out. 
On  the  next  run  more  brick  are  removed  before  good 
bricks  are  found.  Some  checkers  in  the  lower  rows 
have  been  in  as  long  as  1600  heats. 

Doing  Away  with  Gas  Checkers 

Both  the  papers  by  Clements,  (British)  Iron  and 
Steel  Institute,  May,  1922,  and  the  one  by  Kinney  and 
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McDermott  show  by  their  figures  that  the  gas  regenera- 
tors in  the  furnaces  they  ran  their  tests  in  do  little 
work  in  preheating.  This  brings  up  again  the  possi- 
bility of  doing  away  with  the  gas  checkers  and  insulat- 
ing the  gas  flue  from  the  producers  to  the  furnace.  If 
this  were  possible,  there  might  be  opportunity  for  a 
better  proportioning  of  the  air  chamber,  having  the 
additional  room  occupied  by  the  gas  chamber.  In  such 
a  case,  there  would  be  an  even  greater  excess  of  waste 
heat  available,  which  could  be  utilized  to  advantage  in 
waste-heat  boilers. 

Insulation  of  checker  chambers  for  best  efficiency 
of  checkers  has  proved  advisable,  and  especially  so  in 
the  case  of  waste-heat  boilers.  It  is  also  possible  to 
gain  thermal  efficiency  by  the  insulation  of  the  pas- 
sageway (fantail)  from  checker  chambers  to  the  slag 
pockets,  and  this  might  be  extended  to  the  slag  pockets 
as  well. 

To  provide  least  resistance  to  the  flow  of  waste 
gases  to  the  stack  or  waste-heat  boilers,  a  straight  line 
valve  should  be  used  with  chambers  and  flues  built 
radially  to  the  stack  and  thereby  reduce  the  draft  and 
the  tendency  to  greater  infiltration. 

In  other  words,  what  is  desired  is  a  narrow,  deep, 
efficient  checker  with  smaller  openings  between  bricks 
which  can  be  easily  cleaned  while  the  furnace  is  operat- 


ing, a  direct  passage  for  the  gases  to  the  stack  or  waste- 
heat  boiler,  and  a  method  provided  to  prevent  accumu- 
lation of  dirt  in  the  checker  chambers. 

Discussion 

Prof.  William  Trinks,  Carnegie  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, Pittsburgh,  pointed  out  that  Mr.  Quigley  had 
assembled  data  covering  all  American  regenerator  de- 
signs, and  that  this  is  the  first  time  a  complete  list  has 
been  put  together.  Regarding  the  placing  of  regenera- 
tors directly  under  the  furnaces,  which  was  formerly 
current  practice,  the  speaker  pointed  out  that  it  still  is 
popular  practice  in  steel  foundries  both  in  the  United 
States  and  in  Europe.  In  general,  however,  the  furnace 
does  not  rest  upon  the  regenerators  as  a  foundation. 

As  to  the  thickness  of  bricks  proper  for  regenerator 
use,  this  depends  entirely  upon  the  process,  or  rather 
upon  the  period  of  reversal.  In  open-hearth  furnace 
practice,  with  reversals  at  15-in.  intervals,  the  2-in. 
thickness  is  correct,  because  the  15-min.  period  permits 
a  penetration  of  heat  to  the  extent  of  about  1  in.  from 
each  side.  For  processes,  however,  in  which  the  period 
between  reversals  is  longer,  a  greater  thickness  may 
be  employed  profitably,  because  vrith  the  greater  thick- 
ness a  greater  storage  capacity  for  heat  becomes  avail- 
able and  can  be  utilized. 

As  about  10  per  cent  of  the  heat  units  produced  by 
the  coal  used  are  lost  ordinarily  through  regenerator 
walls,  both  by  infiltration  of  cold  air  and  radiation  from 
the  walls,  the  plan  of  making  air-tight  walls  by  the 
use  of  boiler  plate  or  otherwise  is  recommended,  just 
as  boiler  settings  in  modern  practice  are  now  made  air- 
tight. Such  "iron-clad"  regenerators  should  have  ex- 
plosion doors  to  relieve  the  sudden  pressure  occurring 
at  times,  and  thus  save  the  checker  work  from  rupture. 

Stuart  J.  Cort,  superintendent  open-hearth  depart- 
ment, Saucon  plant,  Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation, 
pointed  out  that  the  fuel  cost  is  from  25  to  30  per  cent 
of  the  entire  conversion  cost  of  producing  open-hearth 
steel.  If  proper  design  of  regenerators,  including  their 
insulation,  reduces  the  fuel  consumption  of  the  open- 
hearth  furnace  from  650  lb.  per  ton  of  ingots  to  500 
lb.,  the  saving  on  the  production  of  45,000,000  tons  of 
ingots  per  year  would  amount  to  3,000,000  tons  of  coal 
per  year.  He  pointed  out,  however,  that  insulation  of 
the  regenerator  walls  has  its  drawbacks  because,  if  the 
heat  be  not  allowed  to  escape,  the  walls  are  more  liable 
to  crumble,  this  being  particularly  serious  at  the  skew- 
back,  where  two  arches  of  different  lengths  come  to- 
gether between  the  gas  chamber  and  the  air  chamber. 

Another  point  made  by  this  speaker  was  that  prac- 
tice in  the  near  future  is  likely  to  show  only  one  re- 
generator chamber  at  each  end  of  the  furnace,  this  be- 
ing for  the  air.  He  pointed  out  that  14  per  cent  of  the 
sensible  heat  in  the  producer  gas,  as  it  enters  the  fur- 
nace, comes  from  the  regenerator  brick.  To  offset  this, 
however,  there  is  a  loss  approximating  9  per  cent  due 
to  the  decomposition  within  the  regenerator  of  some 
of  the  hydrocarbons  in  the  producer  gas.  There  is  a 
further  loss  in  some  installations  of  as  much  as  10  per 
cent,  due  to  the  way  in  which  water  cooling  is  prac- 
ticed. In  this  case  the  net  loss  of  heat  figures  out  at  5 
per  cent,  whereas,  without  the  regenerator  for  the  pro- 
ducer gas,  this  loss  would  be  avoided.  Inasmuch  ps  no 
regenerator  is  required  for  natural  gas,  coke  oven  gas, 
blast  furnace  gas,  fuel  oil  or  tar,  which  are  the  prin- 
cipal other  fuels  for  this  use,  the  abolishing  of  the  gas 
regenerator  in  producer  gas  outfits  would  "make  it 
unanimous." 


Oxygen  from  the  Air 

An  attractive  loose  leaf  book  issued  by  M.  K.  Dun- 
ham, 110  South  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  describes  the 
plant  and  processes  employed  in  producing  oxygen  from 
the  air  by  the  "oxeco"  liquefaction  method.  The  lique- 
faction process  physically  separates  oxygen  from  the 
air  with  a  consumption,  it  is  claimed,  of  about  one-fifth 
as  much  energy  as  in  decomposing  water.  Illustra- 
tions of  the  equipment  as  installed  in  a  number  of 
commercial  plants  are  given,  together  with  log  sheets, 
diagrams  and  various  other  data  covering  the  subject. 
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INDICATIONS  show  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  have  awakened  to  the  idea  of  the  great  pos- 
sibilities of  forei^  trade  in  the  Far  East.  The  fol- 
lowing estimate  of  ore  reserves  of  the  iron  deposits  so 
far  known  in  China,  suitable  to  modern  blast  furnace 
work  as  regards  type,  character  and  situation  (except- 
ing those  scattered  and  unimportant  sedimentary  de- 
posits found  in  almost  all  of  the  provinces  of  China, 
which  may  amount  to  300,000,000  tons  and  which  are 
adaptable  for  native  furnace  work  only)  shows  the 
quantity  to  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  600,000,000  tons. 
As  estimated  by  V.  K.  Ting,  director  of  the  Chinese 
Geological  Survey,  the  iron  ore  reserves  are  as  follows 
in  tons: 


Provinces 

Iron  Ore 

Content 

Chili 

.  .      86,469,000 

42,896,000 

Pengtlen   

..    287,580,000 

105,205,000 

Shantung    

..      22,920,000 

14,138,000 

Honan   

..        3,400,000 

1,640,000 

Anhwei    

.  .      27,500,000 

13,525,000 

Kiangsi   

..      18,260,000 

8.771,000 

Hupeh    

..      52,687,000 

30,095,000 

Kiangsu 

.  .      39.080,000 

20,787,800 

Pulcien 

15  000  000 

7  000  000 

Chekiang 

..        2,300,000 

1.050,000 

Total  tons 555,196,000  245,107,800 

If  we  include  the  300  million  tons  of  scattered  and 
unimportant  sedimentary  deposits,  we  find  that  China 
has  about  one  twenty-fifth  of  the  reserves  of  the  world, 
one-fourth  that  of  America,  eight-tenths  that  of  Eng- 
land and  one-third  that  of  France  or  Germany  before 
the  war.  If  the  per  capita  consumption  of  iron  in  China 
were  that  in  the  United  States,  that  is  600  lb.,  as  based 
upon  pre-war  production,  we  would  have  to  face  the 
consequence  of  exhausting  the  900  million  tons  of  ore 
in  about  four  years. 

Annual  production  of  pig  iron  by  the  modern  fur- 
naces in  China  will  soon  reach  the  1,000,000  ton  mark, 
if  the  iron  market  continues  to  improve  and  if  the  con- 
crete proposals  that  have  been  made  soon  materialize. 
The  following  is  a  list  of  iron  works  existing  or  pro- 
posed, with  their  maximum  production  and  their  pres- 
ent production  in  tons: 

Maximum 
Name  Locality  Annual 

of  Company  of  Furnace        Production 

Han-Teh-Plng  Co Hanyang 216,000 

Han-Teh-Ping  Co Tayeh    . . 

Liu-Ho-Kou    Mining 

Co Hankow 36 

Pen  Hsi  Hu  Coal  & 

Iron  Co Pen  Hsi  Hu,  South 

Manchuria    .  .  . 

Lung  Ten  Co Western   Hills. 

Peking 90.000  

Kal  Lan  Mining  Ad- 
ministration    Ching  Wan  Tao .      90,000  

Anshanchan Mukden 100,000  20,000 

947,000  260,000 

It  is  well  known  that  pig  iron  is  still  produced  in 
small  native  furnaces  in  nearly  all  of  the  provinces  of 
China.  An  estimate  of  the  approximate  production  of 
ore  and  native  pig  for  the  year  1915  gives  499,810  tons 
for  the  former  and  108,330  tons  for  the  latter.  The 
table  below  shows  the  chemical  composition  (in  per 
cent)  of  the  pig  iron  produced  in  the  various  works. 

rican  Iron  and 


324,000 


.000 


Estimated 

Production 

for  1923 

100,000 

90,000 

30,000 


20,000 


Cost  of  mining  iron  ore  in  China  varies  according 
to  location  and  type  of  ore  deposit.  Let  us  take  the 
Tayeh  iron  mine  as  a  representative  type  of  mining  on 
a  large  scale.  The  cost  of  mining  and  transportation 
(about  28  km.  or  17  miles  from  the  mine  to  port  of 
shipment)  was  about  $1.00  Mex.*  per  ton  in  1913,  item- 
ized as  follows: 

Taels 

Salary    0.154 

Labor  and  material 0.241 

Transportation   0.074 

Loading   0.112 

Miscellaneous   0.143 

Total 0.724 — ^approx- 
imately   $1.00    Mex. 

•  $1.00  Gold   =   $2.00  Mex.   =   Taels  1.45. 

In  1919,  due  to  rise  in  cost  of  material  and  labor 
and  including  interest  and  depreciation,  the  cost  per  ton 
at  port  of  shipment  was  $2.80  Mex.  I  presume  the 
present  cost  varies  slightly  around  this  figure.  The 
cost  of  mining  in  the  various  small  and  scattered  depos- 
its in  Hunan,  to  supply  ore  to  the  native  furnaces, 
varied  from  $0,672  Mex.  up  to  $3.36  Mex.  per  ton. 

It  vdll  be  interesting  to  you  to  know  the  conditions 
under  which  contracts  for  ore  delivery  have  been  made 
in  China.  Japan  has  been  the  largest  buyer  of  Chinese 
iron  ore,  the  quantities  ranging  from  300,000  tons  to 
600,000  tons  per  year.  Under  the  terms  of  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Han-Yeh-Ping  Co.,  involving  a  series  of 
long  term  loans  from  Japan,  there  are  specified  the 
following  restrictions  as  to  the  grade  of  ore  to  be  de- 
livered, f.o.b.  steamer  at  Tayeh  at  $3  (Mex.)  per  ton, 
with  5  per  cent  additional  for  shortage: 

Iron  content  based  at  65  per  cent;  for  every  increase 
of  1  per  cent,  a  premium  of  10  c.  Mex.  is  given;  for 
every  decrease  of  1  per  cent,  a  deduction  of  10c.  Mex.; 
refusal,  if  50  per  cent  or  less.  Manganese  content 
based  at  0.5  per  cent ;  for  every  additional  0.1  per  cent, 
a  premium  of  10c.  Phosphorus,  at  0.05  per  cent;  for 
each  decrease  of  0.01  per  cent,  a  premium  of  10c. ;  for 
each  increase  of  0.01  per  cent,  a  deduction  of  10c. ; 
refusal,  if  more  than  0.08  per  cent.  Sulphur,  0.1  per 
cent;  for  each  additional  0.1  per  cent,  a  deduction  of 
5c. ;  refusal,  if  more  than  0.5  per  cent.  Copper,  0.4  per 
cent ;  refusal  if  more  tiian  0.4  per  cent.  The  average 
sizes  of  ore  should  l>e  between  75  mm.  (3  in.)  and  150 
mm.  (6  In.)  ;  and  any  sizes  less  than  25  mm.  (1  In.) 
are  rejected. 

Recently  an  agreement  has  been  concluded  between 
the  Hupeh  Government  Mining  Bureau,  operating  the 
Elephant  Nose  iron  mines  at  Tayeh,  and  the  Liu  Ho 
Kou  Mining  Co.,  operating  the  Yangtse  blast  furnace, 
for  the  supply  of  between  60,000  tons  and  70,000  tons 
of  ore  at  $3.60  (Mex.)  f.o.b.  lighters  at  Tayeh,  under 
the  following  terms  as  to  the  quality  of  ore  supplied: 

Iron  content  based  on  60  per  cent  to  62  per  cent; 
for  every  1  per  cent  above  62  per  cent,  an  increase  of 
10c. :  for  every  1  per  cent  below  60  per  cent,  a  deduc- 
tion of  10c. ;  refusal.  If  below  50  per  cent.  Manganese. 
0.5  per  cent ;  for  every  1  per  cent  above  0.5  per  cent  an 
increase  of  10c.  Silica,  up  to  10  per  cent ;  for  every 
1  per  cent  above  10  per  cent,  a  deduction  of  5c.; 
refusal,  if  above  20  per  cent.  Phosphorus  0.05  per 
cent;  for  every  increase  of  0.01  per  cent,  a  deduction 
of  10c. ;  for  every  decrease  of  0.01  per  cent,  a  premium 
of  10c. ;  refusal,  if  above  0.1  per  cent.  Sulphur,  0.1 
per  cent ;  for  every  increase  of  0.1  per  cent,  a  deduc- 
tion of  5c. ;  refusal,  if  above  0.5  per  cent.  Copper,  0.2 
per  cent ;  refusal,  if  above  0.2  per  cent.  The  weight 
of  the  ore  delivered  is  calculated  on  the  dry  basis. 
with   2'/2   per  cent  additional  for  shortage. 

In  this  connection,  the  following  empirical  formula, 
which  has  been  developed  by  me,  has  been  accepted  in 


Name  of  Company  SI 

Tangtze  Foundry  Pig  No.   1   (Liu-Ho-Kou  Co.) 2.50  to  3  00 

Han-Teh-Plng  Co.,   No.    1 2.0    to  4  0 

Pen-Hsi-Hu,  No.  1 ..,  . 


0.03  Max. 
0.03    to  0.08 
0.012  to  0.047 


P  1, 

0.05  to  0.15  O.B    ( 

0.25  to  0.33  0.60  1 

0.07  0.40 
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principle  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines  for  the  settlement  of 
the  price  paid  for  the  ore  delivered  this  year. 

L<6t  x^price    of    pig    iron    when    the    original    contract   was 

signed. 
j/  =  pi-ice    of    ore,    agreed    upon    when    the    contract   was 

signed. 
£  =  price  of  pig  iron    (local  market)   when  readjustment 

of  price  of  ore  is  made. 
w  —  a.  constant. 
4  =  price  of  ore  in   $  Mex.  delivered  f.o.h.  Tayeh  at  the 

time  when  the  yearly  readjustment  is  made. 


A.  -  i 


In  this  case  x  =  Taels  70,  being  the  local  price  of 
pig  iron  in  1919  when  the  agreement  was  signed: 
y  =  $4.10,  being  the  price  agreed  upon  at  that  time: 
z  =  Taels  35,  being  the  price  of  pig  iron  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  year:  w  =  4,  arbitrarily  fixed,  since  the 
cost  of  ore  for  one  ton  of  pig  iron  is  about  M  of  the 
total  cost  of  smelting. 


4.10- 


:4.10- 


=  $  3.5SS   (Mex.)   say  $3.60.  which  is  the  ruling  price  for  ore 
finally  agreed  upon  for  this  year. 

Cost  of  Iron  Manufacture  in  China 

Cost  is  a  thing  very  fluid,  and  is  not  easy  to  hold 
for  any  length  of  time.  Its  usefulness  lies  in  giving  us 
a  comparison  and  in  the  forecasting  of  future  costs. 
The  following  table  gives  at  a  glance  the  cost  of  iron 
manufacture  in  China,  as  compared  with  that  in  the 
United  States  all  in  American  dollars: 

Liu-Ho-Kou 
Mining  Co. 

Raw                                  (Yangtze  United 

Materials                Tons     furnace)  Hanyang  Penhsihu  States 

1923  1920  1921  1923 

Iron  ore $1.61          $3.94  $3.33  $9.50 

Mangane.se  ore .  .        0.02            0.14  0.33  

Limestone    0.40            0.32  0.46  ....  1.25 

Coke    1.11          10.76  13.46  10.50 

Scrap    ....  0.18  ....  .... 

Total    $15.16  $17.76  $14. S3        $21.25 

Labor     $0.55  $0.28  $1.26          $1.75 

Supplies  and  stores.  .. .  0.30  0.12           

Repairs     and      mainte- 
nance   0.28  0.19  1.29 

Replacement  of   tools.  .  0.03  0.36            

General   expenses 2.60  0.96  1    o  oo 

Financial  expenses 2.80  3.60  J    ^  *- 

Power    ....  0.62  1.28           .... 

Total    $21.72        $23.89        $22.48        $25.00 

The  number  of  man-hours  per  ton  of  pig  iron  at  the 
Yangtse  blast  furnace  is  on  an  average  about  17,  as 
against  between  1.72  and  6.2  in  the  United  States,  al- 
though the  labor  cost  per  ton  of  pig  iron  is  cheaper  in 
China.  This  points  to  a  moral:  cheap  labor  is  always 
inefficient.  Let  us  examine  the  assembling  cost  of  raw 
materials  per  ton  of  pig: 

Tangtse  blast 

furnace,  1923  Valley  furnace 

Gold  (U.  S.  A.).  1920 

Coke  . $3.64  $2.77 

Limestone O.IS  0.42 

Ore 1.04  6.47 

Supplies 0.50 

Taxes 0.31 

Total    $4.86  $10.47 

Under  existing  conditions  China  cannot  consume 
more  than  100,000  tons  of  modern  furnace  pig  iron  and 
so  the  excess  of  production  has  to  depend  upon  the 
Japanese  market,  which,  in  fact,  indirectly  controls  the 
local  Chinese  market.  The  price  has  grown  more  and 
more  shaky  every  day.  Since  the  cutting  down  of 
prices  by  the  Han-Yeh-Ping  Co.  a  few  months  ago,  even 
the  price  of  Taels  33.00  fails  to  interest  any  buyer  at 
Hankow.  Buyers  are  adopting  a  "watchful  waiting" 
policy.  The  same  condition  prevails  in  Shanghai,  where 
buyers  are  not  eager  to  place  orders  at  Taels  36.00. 


The  1922  lumber  production  in  the  United  States 
amounted  to  31,426,922,000  board  feet,  according  to  the 
Census  Bureau,  in  cooperation  with  the  Forestry  Ser- 
vice of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  This  repre- 
sents an  increase  of  16.5  per  cent  over  the  production 
of  1921,  which  was  26,960,864,000  board  feet. 


EXPORTS   VERSUS   PRODUCTION 

Comparison  on  Percentage  Basis  of  Leading  Lines 
of  Machinery 

Figures  prepared  by  W.  H.  Rastall,  chief  of  in- 
dustrial machinery  division.  Department  of  Commerce, 
show  in  an  interesting  way  the  propo"rtion  of  the  Ameri- 
can production  of  certain  classes  of  machinery  which 
entered  into  our  exports.  In  particular,  the  largest 
item  of  export  was  dredging  and  excavating  machinery, 
with  45.7  per  cent  of  the  total  produced.  One  of  the 
smallest  items  consisted  of  cotton  gins,  with  only  4.3 
per  cent  exported.  The  diagram,  arranged  in  order 
of  percentage  exported,  shows  clearly  the  status  of  the 
several  products  covered. 

In  his  analysis,  Mr.  Rastall  points  out  that  before 
the  war  Germany  furnished  perhaps  45  per  cent  of  the 
machinery  which  went  into  international  trade,  and 
that  since  the  armistice  there  have  been  brief  periods 
when  the  depreciated  condition  of  the  mark,  combined 
with  other  conditions,  gave  German  manufacturers  a 
peculiar  advantage — an  advantage  which  now  does 
not  exist. 

American  engineering  and  American  machinery  are 
distinguished  in  the  world's  markets  for  their  superior- 
ity. Americans  are  noted  for  their  engineering  achieve- 
ments but,  because  of  this  superiority,  American  ma- 
chinery is  usually  higher  in  price  than  similar  equip- 
ment   secured    from    foreign     sources.       It    must    be 
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Machinery    Exports   from    United    States   Arranged   in 

Order  of  Percentage  of  the  Total  Production  Which  Is 

Exported.     Quantities,  at  right,  show  exports  in  white 

and   total  production   in   total   length   of   "band" 

marketed  on  a  quality  rather  than  a  price  basis.  Hence 
this  trade  that  formerly  went  to  Germany  will  now 
pass  to  British  manufacturers,  unless  American  prod- 
ucts are  supported  by  constructive  sales  effort  of  such 
character  as  to  demonstrate  that  American  equipment 
is  worth  the  price  asked — and  more. 

Export  business  is  becoming  more  and  more  essen- 
tial to  the  prosperity  of  the  individual  manufacturer. 
The  chart  shows  that  it  is  vital  for  manufacturers  of 
dredging  and  excavating  machinery.  The  difference 
between  a  satisfactory  and  an  unsatisfactory  export 
ratio  can  easily  represent  the  difference  between  profit 
and  loss  on  the  year's  balance  sheet.  Manufacturers 
have  a  definite  opportunity  to  improve  their  export 
ratio,  and  the  present  international  situation  provides 
an  unusual  opportunity. 


The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  last  Satur- 
day announced  the  granting  of  the  application  of  rail- 
roads to  establish  rates  on  manganese  ore  and  man- 
ganese ore  concentrates  from  Denver  and  other  points 
in  Colorado  to  Duluth,  Minn.,  Chicago,  and  Peoria,  111., 
and  points  taking  the  same  rates,  dependent  upon  the 
value  declared  in  writing  by  the  shipper  or  agreed 
upon  in  writing  as  the  released  value  of  the  property. 


Acid  Electric  Steel  Castings 

Cardinal  Points  in  Good  Practice — Scrap  and  Making  Bottom- 
Charging  and  Melting  Down — High  Carbon 
and  Chrome  Steel 


BY  LARRY  J.  BARTON* 


THE  acid  electric  furnace  process  has  become  so 
important  from  a  commercial  standpoint  that  it 
deserves  the  closest  consideration.  The  common 
idea  is  that  the  process  is  so  simple  that  a  green  man, 
in  a  few  heats,  can  become  a  melter.  This  has  resulted 
in  the  springing  up  of  many  "first  class  electric  melt- 
ers,"  but  has  not  placed  the  operation  on  as  high  a 
plane  as  it  deserves. 

From  a  rather  broad  experience,  covering  nearly 
all  phases  of  the  electric  furnace  iron  and  steel  busi- 
ness, it  is  the  writer's  opinion  that  as  much  skill  is  re- 
quired to  make  good,  regular  acid  steel,  as  to  make 
metal  by  the  basic  process.  If  anything,  it  is  much 
harder  to  obtain  absolute  control  of  acid  metal,  as  any 
one  knows  who  has  been  held  to  close  specifications.  ■ 
With  this  idea  in  mind,  this  article  is  written,  not  to 
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be  offered  as  a  text  but  to  give,  in  detail,  the  handling 
of  this  process  as  practiced  under  the  writer's  direction. 

Scrap  to  Be  Used 

As  the  acid  process  does  not  in  any  way  eliminate 
phosphorus  or  sulphur,  scrap  metal  low  in  these  ele- 
ments must  be  used  for  the  charge.  The  present  allow- 
able limits  for  steel  castings  are:  0.06  per  cent  phos- 
phorus and  sulphur  content  respectively.  There  are 
many  good  classes  of  scrap  on  the  market,  which  will 
meet  these  specifications  with  ease.  Practically  any 
scrap  coming  from  the  basic  open-hearth  furnace  will 
prove  suitable.  Boiler  plate,  structural  steel,  forge 
flashings,  heavy  borings,  etc.,  are  excellent. 

Each  car  of  scrap,  as  it  comes  into  the  plant,  should 
be  carefully  examined  and  then  segregated.  This  seg- 
regation will  take  account  of  several  points: 

1.  Tlie  phosphorus  and  sulphur  content  of  the  scrap. 

2.  The  carbon  content. 

3.  Size  of  pieces. 

4.  Condition  of  scrap,  as  regards  rust,  etc. 

This  is  very  important  if  regular  operations  are 
mandatory,  as  any  material  change  in  the  charge  will 
necessarily  change  the  final  product.  As  it  is  not  eco- 
nomical either  to  boil  with  ore  to  eliminate  carbon,  or 
add  pig  to  recarbonize,  the  analysis  of  each  charge 
should  remain  as  closely  the  same  as  possible.  In  the 
same  manner,  a  charge  of  all  light  scrap  will  oxidize 
more  than  a  charge  of  heavy  chunks.     Not  only  that, 


but  a  closely  packed  charge  will  always  melt  better  and 
quicker  than  one  loosely  placed  in  the  furnace.  Dirty 
or  rusty  scrap  will  always  melt  lower  in  carbon,  man- 
ganese and  silicon,  than  one  of  clean  metal,  which  is 
very  apt  to  disturb  regular  analysis. 

Therefore,  in  making  up  the  charges  for  the  furnace, 
approximately  the  same  conditions  should  be  had  for 
every  heat.    This  will  account  for  the  following  points: 

1.  Will  phosphorus  and  sulphur  be  within  limit?  If  well 
down,  it  is  often  possible  to  use  a  small  amount  o£  cheaper, 
basic  scrap,  but  this  is  not  recommended. 

2.  The  proportion  of  light  to  heavy  scrap  should  be  about 
the  same  for  each   charge. 

3.  The  physical  condition  of  the  charge  should  be  regular 
as  regards  percentage  of  clean  scrap,  medium  scrap,  and 
dirty  scrap. 

4.  The  chemical  proportions  ot  carbon,  silicon,  and  man- 
ganese should  be  liept  closely  the  same. 

If  these  points  are  adhered  to,  it  follows  that  the 
bath,  when  melted,  will  in  almost  every  case  be  of  about 
the  same  composition,  and  will  require  very  little 
"working"  to  bring  it  to  the  point  of  finishing  heat. 
That  the  elimination  of  any  extra  handling  means  econ- 
omy of  operation  requires  no  argument. 

There  are  many  excellent  methods  of  storing  and 
handling  scrap  material  in  use  today,  and  while  it  may 
cost  a  little  more  to  keep  the  scrap  segregated,  it 
surely  pays  in  the  end. 

Making  Bottom 

There  are  two  fundamental  methods  of  making  the 
acid  hearth — that  of  burning  in  bit  by  bit,  and  that 
of  ramming  all  at  one  time. 

Burning  in:  To  make  a  bottom  in  this  manner,  the 
furnace  shell  is  first  lined  on  the  bottom  with  several 
courses  of  good  clay  or  silica  brick.  Electrodes  are 
then  set  in  the  bottom,  as  in  the  basic  process,  and  the 
arc  is  struck.  When  the  furnace  gets  up  to  the  point 
where  the  bottom  brick  begin  to  glaze,  sand  or  ganis- 
ter  is  shoveled  in  and  gradually  built  up  to  the  desired 
shape.  While  this  makes  an  excellent  hearth,  it  has 
certain  disadvantages  in  that  it  severely  strains  the 
roof  and  side  walls,  uses  considerable  current,  and  is 
a  long  heart-breaking  job.  Secondly,  it  does  not  seem, 
by  actual  experience,  to  give  any  better  results  than  a 
rammed  bottom. 

Ramming:  As  many  courses  of  good  clay  brick  as 
desired  are  laid  on  the  bottom.  I  have  found  two 
courses,  laid  flat,  to  give  good  satisfaction.  The  mix- 
ture to  be  rammed  is  then  made  up.  The  best  way 
of  making  this  is  in  a  small-sized  sand  mixer,  making 
up  an  amount  equivalent  to  not  over  six  wheelbarrows 
at  a  time.  If  such  equipment  is  not  handy,  the  mixture 
can  be  readily  made  by  hand  on  a  smooth  plate  or  in 
a  plain  mud  box.  This  mixture  should  be  of  good  re- 
fractory character,  with  enough  binder  to  enable  it  to 
be  well  rammed,  and  of  such  a  character  that  it  will 
set  in  one  monolithic  mass  when  thoroughly  dried  and 
baked.  Some  prefer  to  use  sand,  some  ganister,  and 
some  crushed  silica  brick.  For  a  binder,  there  are 
many   substances:      Pitch,   tar,   molasses,   glutrin,   etc. 

There  is  one  special  mixture  which  is  strongly  rec- 
ommended as  giving  superior  service  to  any  which  the 
writer  has  tried.  This  is  a  mixture  of  100  per  cent 
ganister  mixed  with  hytempite.  The  ganister  is  mixed 
of  about  50  per  cent  which  has  passed  a  'A-in.  mesh, 
and  50  per  cent  which  has  passed  a  %-in.  mesh.  This 
allows  a  mixture  which  will  pack  readily  and  will  hold 
up  well.  Hytempite  is  mixed  with  water  to  a  very  thin 
consistency — about  like  cream — and  added  to  the  ganis- 
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Improved  Wood-Working  Machine 

The  universal  wood  worker,  Nos.  101  to  112,  of  the 
Crescent  Machine  Co.,  Leetonia,  Ohio,  has  been  rede- 
signed, provision  for  more  convenient  operation  and- 
wider  range  of  capacity  being  features  of  the  new 
machine.  The  previous  design  was  illustrated  in  The 
Iron  Age  of  June  11,  1914. 

The  saw  table  is  now  entirely  separate  from  the 
shaper,  and  the  borer  is  placed  independently  of  the 
saw  table.  The  top  of  the  saw  table  raises  and  lowers 
to  permit  of  cutting  through  various  thicknesses  of 
material,  and  may  be  tilted  to  an  angle  of  45  deg.  by 


Universal   Wood  Working   Machine  Made   Up   of  Five 
Units.     Each  unit  has  individual  control  and  all  may- 
be in  operation  simultaneously 

means  of  a  handwheel  and  worm  gear  tilting  device.  A 
scale  and  pointer  indicate  the  degree  of  angle. 

The  machine  is  made  up  of  five  separate  units,  a 
band  saw,  a  jointer,  a  saw  table  with  tilting  top,  a 
shaper  and  a  borer.  Each  unit  has  individual  means 
for  starting  and  stopping  and  all  five  units  may  be  in 
use  at  one  time,  each  operator  having  complete  control 
of  his  machine  and  being  free  from  interference  by  the 
other  operators.  Endless  belts  driving  each  unit  are 
located  within  the  machine  so  that  they  do  not  inter- 
fere. The  starting  and  stopping  of  each  unit,  except 
the  shaper,  is  by  means  of  a  belt-tightening  pulley  oper- 
ated by  a  lever.  The  tightening  pulleys  may  be  ad- 
justed for  maintaining  proper  tension.  Belts  do  not 
run  unless  the  units  are  in  operation.  The  shaper  is 
started,  stopped  and  reversed  by  means  of  friction 
cones,  the  lever  controlling  this  mechanism  being  easily 
operated  by  foot.  All  sliding  adjustments  are  gibbed 
to  take  up  wear. 

The  base  is  a  single  casting  cored-out  hollow  and 
provided  with  reinforcing  ribs.  It  sets  flat  on  the  floor, 
an  arrangement  intended  to  give  more  substantial  sup- 
port than  otherwise  obtainable.  The  several  units 
making  up  the  machine  are  mounted  on  cast-iron,  cored- 
out  hollow  pedestals,  accurately  machined  and  bolted  to 
the  base  on  machined  surfaces.  A  new  feature  is  that 
a  special  motor  base  is  not  required,  the  regular  base 
being  designed  so  that  the  motor  may  be  conveniently 
attached.  Universally  adjustable  slide  rails  for  the 
motor  are  provided  as  regular  equipment. 

The  No.  101  machine  has  an  8-in.  jointer,  26-in. 
band  saw,  and  reversible  shaper.  It  occupies  floor 
space  of  77  x  81  in.,  is  78  in.  high  and  weighs  2330  lb. 
net    The  power  required  is  from  5  to  7  hp. 


A  new  2500-ton  per  week  blast  furnace  is  about  to 
be  blown  in  by  Dorman,  Long  &  Co.,  near  Middles- 
brough, England. 


Vertical  Internal  Grinder 

New  features  have  been  incorporated  in  the  model 
L-R  Williams  vertical  internal  grinder  which  is  being 
marketed  by  the  Hy-Way  Service  Co.,  Elkhart,  Ind. 
The  machine  is  equipped  with  a  revolving  table,  as 
shown  in  the  illustration,  and  the  motor  is  arranged  to 
counterbalance  the  overhang  of  the  head,  which  is 
claimed  to  minimize  friction  and  wear  in  the  ways. 

The  wheel  spindle  regularly  provided  grinds  holes 
from  31/2  to  20  in.  The  width  of  the  driving  bell  is  2V4 
in.  and  the  spindle  speed  7000  r.p.m.  The  arbor  is  '6V2 
in.  in  diameter,  tapering  to  3  in.,  and  is  15  in.  long. 
Arbors  18  and  24  in.  in  length  are  also  available.  The 
feed  of  the  head  ranged  from  0  to  %  in.  per  revolution 
of  work,  and  quick  traverse  is  provided  to  and  from 
the  work. 

The  wheel  spindle  is  driven  by  a  2  hp.  vertical  type 
3400  r.p.m.  motor,  which  is  mounted  directly  at  the 
rear  of  the  head  and  travels  with  it.  The  revolving 
table  is  driven  by  a  %  hp.  motor  having  three  speeds, 
600,  1200  and  1800  r.p.m.  This  motor  is  mounted  on 
the  left  side  of  the  table,  and  starting,  stopping  and 
changing  of  speeds  is  controlled  by  a  drum  tj^pe  con- 
troller located  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  table.  A 
hydraulic  oil  pump  1  hp.  1700  r.p.m.  motor  mounted  on 
a  separate  stand  also  drives  the  water  pump. 

The  vertical  travel  of  the  head  is  28  in.  and  the 
distance  from  the  center  of  the  arbor  to  the  apron  on 
the  ways  is  15  in.  The  in  and  out  travel  of  the  revolv- 
ing table  is  12  in.  The  finished  top  of  the  table  is  24 
in.   and  the   outward   travel   of   the   table   12   in.     The 
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Vertical  Internal  Grinding  Machine.     The  motor 

is  arranged   to  counterbalance   overhang  of   the 

head 

floor  space  occupied  is  42  x  49  in.  and  the  height  7  ft. 
6  in.  The  weight  of  the  machine  crated  is  approximate- 
ly 5500  lb. 


It  is  estimated  by  the  National  Industrial  Confer- 
ence Board  that  200,000  new  leaders  will  be  required 
by  American  business  in  the  next  seven  years.  This 
includes  technically  trained  men  for  various  managerial 
positions,  as  well  as  leading  executives.  To  fill  these 
positions  it  is  estimated  that  there  are  at  present  in 
technical  schools  only  about  50,000  students.  Hence, 
it  is  argued  by  the  board  that  there  is  going  to  be 
shortage  of  men  for  positions  of  responsibility. 
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INVESTIGATING  MERGER 

Iiilrrosting    Testimony    Presented    at    Hearing    in 

Regard  to  Merger  of  Other  (companies 

witli   Bethlehem 

Boston,  Nov.  5. — Hearings  on  a  complaint  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  charging  that  the  merger 
of  the  Bethlehem,  Lackawanna,  Cambria  and  Midvale 
steel  companies  is  in  violation  of  the  Federal  trade  act, 
were  started  Oct.  31  in  the  Federal  Building,  Boston, 
and  continued  this  week.  They  will  be  continued,  ac- 
cording to  present  plans,  in  Buffalo  and  possibly  New 
York.  Attorneys  Baldwin  B.  Bane,  Edward  L.  Smith 
and  Roger  E.  Barnes  represent  the  Government  at  the 
hearings,  while  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation  is  rep- 
resented by  Attorneys  Hoyt  A.  Moore  and  W.  W.  Rob- 
ertson, of  Cravath,  Henderson  and  de  Garsdork,  New 
York.  Examiner  George  McCorkle  is  conducting  the 
Boston  hearings. 

Questions  put  by  attorneys  for  the  Government  were 
for  the  purpose  of  showing,  if  possible,  that  the  with- 
drawal of  the  Midvale,  Cambria  and  Lackawanna  com- 
panies may  be  an  act  in  restraint  of  trade,  may  have 
resulted  in  unfair  competition,  and  may  have  reduced 
the  available  supply  of  steel  mill  products.  It  was 
brought  out  during  the  hearings  by  the  witnesses  on 
various  occasions  that  the  supply  of  steel  had  not  been 
reduced  by  the  merger  of  the  above  companies  with  the 
Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation.  Also,  that  competition 
is  confined  to  fewer  companies.  It  was  testified  as  well 
that  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation  is  much  more 
active  in  the  New  England  field  than  heretofore.  The 
question  of  price  as  it  relates  to  competition  now  and 
before  the  merger  of  the  companies  was  gone  into  thor- 
oughly, as  well  as  terms  on  which  contracts  for  steel 
are  made.  A  surprisingly  large  number  of  witnesses 
maintained  that  the  price  at  which  steel  is  purchased 
is  not  as  much  of  a  factor  with  consumers  as  is 
delivery. 


In  regard  to  mills  offering  to  carry  accounts  longer 
than  30  days,  it  was  shown  that  all  steel  mills  have 
made  it  a  practice  to  give  30-day  extensions  when  re- 
quested to  do  so.  Questions  as  to  competition  among 
steel  companies  for  New  England  business  prior  to 
the  Midvalc-Cambria-Lackawanna-Bethlehem  combina- 
tion, brought  out  the  statement  from  one  witness  that 
the  leaders  of  the  downward  price  movement  of  1921 
were  first  the  Cambria,  second  the  Carnegie,  and  third 
the  Lackawanna  companies.  Considerable  opposition 
was  expressed  to  the  Pittsburgh  base  pricing  on  mill 
products. 

Testimony  was  presented  by  some  witnesses  to  the 
effect  that  deliveries  could  be  improved  upon,  but  the 
question  remained  open  as  to  whether  the  fault  rested 
upon  the  railroads  or  the  mills  due  to  a  congestion  of 
business.  Much  stress  was  placed  by  certain  witnesses 
on  the  importance  of  quality  of  steel  in  making  pur- 
chases, this  factor  rather  than  price  being  the  deter- 
mining one. 

Approximately  30  witnesses  will  have  been  exam- 
ined before  the  close  of  the  hearings  at  Boston.  Those 
already  examined  include:  William  C.  Smith,  treas- 
urer Boston  Forge  Co.,  Boston;  Fred  F.  Stockwell, 
president  Barbour,  Stockwell  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass., 
street  railway  supplies;  Carl  Stahleker,  manager  steel 
department  Brown-Wales  Co.,  Boston;  Phillip  Stanton, 
Sexton  Can  Co.,  Everett,  Mass.;  Homer  B.  Belfield, 
purchasing  agent  Billings  &  Spencer  Co.,  Hartford, 
Conn.,  drop  forgings;  Robert  C.  Loughlin,  general  man- 
ager Thomas  Loughlin  &  Co.,  Portland,  Me.,  marine 
hardware;  William  C.  Tobin,  vice-president  Rogers 
Drop  Forging  Co.,  Worcester,  Mass.;  Herbert  A.  San- 
derson, purchasing  agent  Wasson  Mfg.  Co.,  Spring- 
field, Mass.,  railway  equipment;  J.  L.  Burke,  Bath  Iron 
Works,  Bath,  Me.,  shipbuilder;  Albert  I.  Fields, 
Simords  Mfg.  Co.,  Fitchburg,  Mass.,  saws,  files,  etc.; 
E.  W.  Christ,  vice-president  Stanley  Works,  New  Bri- 
tain, Conn.,  hardware;  John  M.  Collins,  Moore  Drop 
Forge  Co.,  Springfield,  Mass.;  and  Fred  M.  Chipman, 
International  Engineering  Works,  Framingham,  Mass. 


Adds  to  Line  of  Heavy  Duty  Lathes 

The  R.  K.  Le  Blond  Machine  Tool  Co.,  Cincinnati, 
has  added  to  its  line  of  heavy-duty  geared-head  engine 
lathes  30-in.  and  36-in.  machines,  the  latter  being  shown 
in  the  accompanying  illustration.  In  design  the  larger 
lathes  are  similar  to  the  smaller  machines  described  in 
The  Iron  Age  of  Dec.  28,  1922. 

The  headstock  is  oiled  automatically,  lubricant  being 


The  driving  pulley  runs  at  500  r.p.m.  The  spindle 
is  of  0.50  carbon  crucible  steel  forging  and  has  re- 
placeable, heavy  bronze,  babbitt-line  bearings  which  are 
automatically  oiled.  The  spindle  may  be  started  and 
stopped  from  the  apron  or  headstock. 

The  bed  is  deep  and  heavy  and  the  rear  carriage 
bearing  is  flat.  The  front  shear  is  of  the  company's 
improved  compensating  Vee  type,  which  is  claimed  to 
resist   tool   pressure   in   all   directions   and   greatly   in- 


Heavy  Duty  Singli 


pumped  to  all  bearings  and  gears  running  in  oil  bath. 
Sixteen  spindle  speeds,  from  4  to  255  r.p.m.,  are  avail- 
able, speed  changes  being  made  by  means  of  two  levers. 
Gears  are  of  steel  and  heat  treated,  the  sliding  gears 
are  of  chrome  nickel  alloy,  heat  treated  and  hardened, 
and  have  stub  form  teeth.  Multiple  keyways  in  the 
gears  are  broached  from  the  solid,  and  shafts  have 
■laltiple  hobbed  splines. 


crease  the  stiffness  of  the  lathe.  The  bed  and  carriage 
are  of  semi-steel.  The  apron  is  a  rectangular  box  in 
which  all  the  bearings  for  shafts  and  screw  are  cast 
integral  with  the  apron.  All  shafts  have  bearings  in 
both  walls  of  the  apron.  Both  feeds  are  operated  by 
a  single  positive  clutch,  and  cross  and  length  feed  and 
screw  cutting  are  interlocked. 

The  quick  change  gear  mechanism   is  of  unit  con- 
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struction  and  all  gears  are  of  steel  and  have  special 
heavy  tooth  section.  All  changes  are  made  with  two 
levers.  A  separate  feed  rod  is  provided  for  driving 
feeds  and  the  lead  screw  is  not  splined.  Special  coarse 
leads  or  metric  threads  can  be  cut  by  applying  gears 
to  the  end  of  the  box.  Forty-eight  threads  and  feeds 
are  available. 

The  36-in.  lathe  illustrated  swings  38%  in.  over  the 


shears,  29  in.  over  the  carriage  and  26%  in.  over  the 
compound  rest.  The  distance  between  centers,  12  ft. 
bed,  is  4  ft.  7  in.  The  driving  pulley  is  24  in.  in  diam- 
eter, and  width  of  belt  6  in.  The  spindle  has  a  2%  in. 
hole  and  No.  6  Morse  centers  are  used.  The  motor 
recommended  is  of  15  to  25  hp.  running  at  1750  r.p.m. 
The  shipping  weight  of  the  36  in.  lathe  %vith  12  ft. 
bed  is  16,200  lb. 


PHYSICS  OF   CAST  IRON 


Chemical     Composition     Advocated     as     Recom- 
mended Practice — Further  Light  on  the  Subject 

The  problem  of  the  physics  of  cast  iron,  particu- 
larly the  use  of  chemical  specifications,  has  been  a 
prominent  subject  for  some  time.  It  was  brought  up 
some  years  ago  by  William  R.  Webster,  Philadelphia, 
and  has  been  debated  frequently  at  various  sessions 
of  the  American  Society  for  Testing  Materials  and  of 
the  American  Institute  of  Mining  and  Metallurgical 
Engineers. 

In  a  recent  progress  report  of  committee  A-3  on 
cast  iron  of  the  American  Society  for  Testing  Mate- 
rials, some  recommendations  on  this  subject  were  made 
which  are  of  considerable  interest.  The  following  ex- 
tract reveals  the  opinion  of  the  committee  on  this 
subject: 

During  the  past  year,  the  adaptability  of  the  tentative 
specifications  for  pig  iron  for  the  steel  and  the  malleable 
foundrj-,  in  addition  to  the  iron  foundry  proper,  have  been 
studied  and  suitable  changes  and  rearrangements  are  being 
made  which  appear  to  cover  the  situation  properly.  In 
spite  of  the  experience  of  foundrymen  to  the  contrary, 
there  is  a  persistent  call  from  consumers  of  castings  for 
definite  compositions  for  given  lines  of  castings.  To  re- 
spond to  this  call  for  information  desired  by  the  consumer 
— information  every  modern  foundryman  should  have  and 
guide  his  procedure  with— the  committee  has  requested 
the  sub-committee  on  general  castings  to  take  up  this 
matter  with  a  view  of  constructing  taWes  of  analysis 
ranges  for  important  lines  of  foundry  product.  These 
analysis  ranges,  however,  are  to  be  given  as  "recommended 
practice"  and  not  intended  for  actual  specification.  In 
this  way,  the  consumer  of  the  foundry  product  will  get 
the  information  he  wants;  the  furnaceman  will  be  guided 
in  the  production  of  his  pig  irons  to  prepare  for  analysis 
ranges  which  are  irore  closely  standardized  and  have  less 
of  "freak"  requirements  made  by  inexperienced  metal- 
lurgists; and  the  foundryman  will  not  be  bound  by  chemical 
requirements  he  knows  will  not  work  out  well  with  his 
particular  regional  supplies  of  melting  stock.  It  is  in- 
tended to  call  attention  to  this  work  of  the  sub-committee 
on  standard  ranges  of  analysis  of  castings  in  a  preamble 
to  the  pig  iron  specifications,  so  that  the  specifications 
themselves  are  not  burdened  with  such  data.  It  may  be 
stated  parenthetically  that  the  specifications  for  pig  iron, 
as  promulgated  by  the  society,  are  in  reality  only  a  guide 
to  the  systematic  and  modern  ways  of  purchasing  this 
material. 

It  will  be  noted  that  this  is  offered  as  "recommended 
practice"  and  not  actual  specifications. 

The  salient  points  in  this  long  controversy  were 
briefly  and  concisely  discussed  by  Dr.  Richard  Moldenke 
in  a  "Note  on  a  Scheme  for  the  Study  of  the  Physics 
of  Cast  Iron,"  published  as  an  appendix  to  the  A.  S. 
T.  M.  tentative  specifications  and  a  discussion  on  the 
physics  of  cast  iron  by  William  R.  Webster,  for  presen- 
tation at  the  February,  1923,  meeting  of  the  mining 
engineers.     Dr.   Moldenke's  note  is  reproduced  below: 

In  March,  1895,  William  R.  Webster  contributed  a 
carefully  prepared  scheme  for  the  study  of  the  physics 
of  cast  iron  to  the  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engi- 
neers at  its  Florida  meeting.  This  summary  of  the 
interrelation  of  the  chemical  and  physical  character- 
istics of  cast  iron  with  the  operations  of  daily  foundry 
practice  caused  a  wide  discussion  of  the  then  little 
understood  though  universally  used  material.  Mr. 
Webster  has  requested  the  author  to  bring  the  subject 
up  to  date,  and  while  glad  to  comply,  it  must  be  said 
that  with  all  the  knowledge  that  has  been  gained  in 
the  quarter  century  that  has  passed  since  the  subject 
was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  institute — and  we 
now  are  pretty  familiar  with  cast  iron  in  all  its  aspects 
— there  is  practically  nothing  to  change  and  little  to 
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Internal  shrinkage, 
porosity. 
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Strength. 
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add  to  the  facts  as  given  by  Mr.  Webster  originally, 
and  in  the  discussions. 

The  suggested  lines  for  discussion  and  investigation 
as  they  would  appear  at  the  present  time  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

I.  Relation  between  chemical  composition  and  physical 
properties,  such  as  fusibility,  fluidity,'  set.  contraction, 
chill,    hardness,    strength,   specific   gravity,    etc. 

II.  Infiuence  of  variations  in  foundry  practice  upon 
chemical  composition  and  physical  properties,  as  in  the 
following    summary: 

Mixture  Characteristics :~ 
Pig  and  scrap  propor- 
tions, steel  additions, 
charcoal  or  coke  irons, 
"direct"  blast  furnace 
metal. 

Metals'  Characteristics: 
Clean  or  with  sand, 
rust,  burnt  scrap, 
shot,  borings,  sala- 
manders and  heavy 
section    pieces. 

Melting  Characteristics: 
Rational  or  poor  charg- 
ing and  melting  prac- 
tice in  cupola  or  fur- 
nace, normal  hot  iron 
or  oxidized  "lifeless" 
quick-setting  metal. 
Duplexing  in  electric 
furnace  for  better 
super-heat,  deoxidation 
and     desulfurizatlon. 

Tempera ture  Characteris- 
tics: Pouring  tempera- 
ture and  rate  of  cool- 
ing due  to  mold  sur- 
face  characteristics, 
whether  green  or  drj- 
sand,  metal  molds,  use 
of  chills,  section  of 
c  a  s  t  i  n  gs,  refractory 
quality  of  mold,  gating 
of  molds. 

Molecular     Treatments: 

Annealing,       seasoning, 

rumbling,    repetition, 

heating    and    cooling. 

The   following  bad   characteristics   in   castings   are 

sufficiently   important  to  warrant  special   mention   in 

separate  paragraphs: 

III.  Shrinkage  and  Segregation:  As  specially  affected  by 
composition,  oxidized  metal  through  bad  melting  practice, 
cold  metal,  irrational  gating  methods,  insufficient  feeding 
opportunity,  low  ferrostatic  pressure. 

IV.  Blowholes:  As  specially  affected  by  oxidized  ("burnt") 
metal  in  charges  or  through  bad  melting  practice,  cold  iron. 
low  ferrostatic  pressure,  wet  mold  surfaces,  wet  or  insuf- 
ficiently vented  cores. 

While  the  scheme  for  .study  as  outlined  in  1895  dif- 
fers but  little  from  tke  one  above  given,  the  conditions 
obtaining  in  foundry  practice  today  are,  nevertheless, 
vastly  improved.  Buying  pig  iron  by  its  analysis  is 
the  rule  everywhere  and  fracture  is  seldom  an  issue. 
The  foundry  foreman  of  today  has  no  difficulty  in  cal- 
culating his  mixtures  chemically,  and  the  compositions 
of  the  various  types  of  castings  are  almost  standard- 
ized. Melting  practice  has  now  been  placed  upon  a 
scientific  basis  in  the  foundry,  so  that  there  is  little 
excuse  for  heavy  losses  from  inferior  metal.  There 
still  remains,  however,  a  critical  study  of  the  principles 
and  practice  connected  with  the  rational  gating  of 
molds. 

A  discussion  of  every  point  included  in  the  above 
scheme  of  study  would  assume  the  bulkiness  of  a  book, 
and  hence  no  attempt  will  be  made  in  that  direction. 
The  summary  of  a  life's  work  in  the  production  of  good 
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castings — necessarily  interwoven  with  the  chemical  and 
physical  characteristics  of  cast  iron — is  as  follows: 

1.  Use  the  boat  materials  suited  to  the  production  of  the 
castlriKS  wanted. 

2.  Kmploy  correct  melting-,  molding  and  finishing  process. 

3.  Gate  the  molds  correctly,  so  that  the  good  materials, 
properly  manipulated,  may  be  given  the  best  chance  possible 
to  produce  good  work. 

It  was  through  the  active  work  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Mining  Engineers  in  the  study  of  pig  iron 
that  the  change  was  brought  about  from  the  purchase 
of  pig  iron  by  its  fracture  to  its  classification  and  pur- 
chase by  its  chemical  composition.  That  work  was 
taken  up  by  the  committee  on  cast  iron  of  the  Ameri- 
can Society  for  Testing  Materials,  who  brought  into 
general  use  their  specifications  governing  the  grading 
and  purchase  of  pig  iron. 

The  present  condition  of  the  pig  iron  situation  is 
about  the  same  as  the  status  of  steel  when  the  change 
was  made  from  iron  to  the  use  of  steel  for  structural 
purposes.  At  that  time  every  engineer  desired  to  have 
his  name  on  his  specifications.  Since  then  the  whole 
matter  has  been  cleared  up  and  we  now  have  standard 
specifications  which  are  in  general  use.  These  results 
were  brought  about  by  giving  the  producers  and  the 
consumers  equal   representation  and  vote  on  the  com- 


mittees preparing  these  specifications.  This  same  plan 
can  be  followed  to  great  advantage  in  pig  iron.  Under 
the  present  conditions  the  requirements  of  the  founders 
sent  to  the  blast  furnace  men  are  not  uniform  even 
when  they  are  making  the  same  grade  and  weight  of 
castings  and  many  requirements  are  "hair  splitting," 
which  entails  unnecessary  trouble  to  all  parties.  The 
natural  solution  of  the  present  condition  is  to  collect 
the  requirements  under  which  pig  iron  has  been  sold 
for  each  of  the  grades  of  castings,  manufactured  malle- 
able iron,  acid  open-hearth  steel,  basic  open-hearth 
steel,  etc.,  the  work  to  be  done  by  a  committee  having 
an  equal  representation  of  blast  furnace  men,  whom 
we  term  the  producers,  and  the  consumers  who  manu- 
facture the  finished  product.  The  requirements  to  in- 
sure reliability  of  their  finished  product  have  already 
been  put  into  use  and  need  not  be  further  considered. 
If  this  course  is  followed  out,  then  it  would  enable 
any  blast  furnace  in  the  country  to  produce  a  much 
larger  output  on  a  given  grade  of  pig  iron  than  ever 
before,  as  the  number  of  grades  would  be  reduced  and 
the  hair-splitting  requirements  removed.  In  dull  times 
this  would  enable  the  furnaces  to  stock  up  considerable 
of  each  grade  of  iron  with  much  more  certainty  than 
under  the  present  conditions. 


New  Methods  of  Preventing  Corrosion  of  Steel 

More  Effective  Protection  from  Putting  Chromium  Salt  Solutions 

in  Emulsions,  Oil  Paints  and  Concrete — Results 

of  French  Investigations 


THERE  is  naturally  great  interest  in  methods  that 
will  prevent  corrosion  of  iron  and  steel,  and  one  of 
the  foremost  workers  in  this  subject  is  the  Swiss  Pro- 
fessor B.  Zschokke  of  the  Federal  Laboratory  for  Tests 
of  Materials  at  Zurich,  Switzerland.  He  contributes  a 
long  and  interesting  article  to  the  Revue  de  Metallurgie 
for  March. 

After  a  short  general  introduction  he  gives  the  re- 
sults of  experiments  regarding  the  passivity  assumed 
by  iron  and  steel  when  exposed  to  certain  solutions. 
Attention  has  been  drawn  to  this  fact  many  times  by 
various  workers,  and  it  is  known,  for  instance,  that 
solutions  of  chromic  acid  and  its  salts,  of  lime  and  car- 
bonate of  soda,  etc.,  exercise,  under  certain  conditions, 
an  extremely  effective  action  against  rust.  The  reasons 
for  this  action  are  not  yet  known.  They  may  not  be 
always  the  same.  In  regard  to  solutions  of  arsenic 
acid  or  permanganate  of  potash  the  preservative  action 
has  been  attributed  to  very  thin,  clear  coatings  of  me- 
tallic arsenic  or  peroxide  of  manganese  which  cover 
the  metal  when  the  solutions  are  sufficiently  strong. 
With  other  solutions,  however,  such  as  those  of  chromic 
acid  or  its  salts,  the  surface  of  polished  steel  remains 
absolutely  bright,  even  after  months  and  years,  and 
some  other  explanation  must  be  sought. 

In  any  case  the  formation  of  rust  is  in  intimate 
connection  with  electrolytic  action.  Results  are  given 
of  the  intensity  of  electrolytic  action  produced  by  the 
contact  of  iron  with  pure  water  and  aqueous  solutions 
of  certain  salts.  The  differences  of  potential  for  the 
anti-rust  solutions,  such  as  5  per  cent  bichromate  of 
soda,  1  per  cent  chromate  of  potassium  or  0.5  per  cent 
chromic  acid  are  insignificant  and  in  a  short  time  sink 
to  zero.  The  results  show  that  the  anti-rust  solutions 
prevent  or  at  least  notably  reduce  the  electrolytic 
action  which  accompanies  the  process  of  rust  forma- 
tion. The  results  of  these  and  a  large  series  of  other 
experiments  allow  the  following  remarks  to  be  made : 

1.  Aqueous  solutions  of  salts  of  chromic  acid 
after  reaching  a  certain  concentration  preserve  iron 
from  rust  for  an  unlimited  time  without  the  pro- 
tecting action  of  the  solutions  becoming  enfeebled 
or   exhausted. 

2.  The  passivity  contributed  to  iron  by  these 
solutions  only  lasts  so  long  as  the  metal  Is  immersed 
in  them.  If  the  solution  is  removed  the  protection 
disappears  and  when  the  same  sample  is  placed  in 
ordinary  water  it   begins  to  rust  in  a  short  time. 


3.  The  concentration  limit  of  a  solution  at  which 
it  exerts  its  maximum  protection  Is  not  a  constant 
amount.  The  action  of  the  solution  depends  con- 
siderably on  the  ratio  between  the  total  amount  of 
solution  and  the  surface  of  the  metal.  If  the  surface 
is  increased,  either  more  solution  must  be  used  or 
its   strength   increased. 

4.  The  anti-rust  solutions  exert  their  protective 
action  not  only  at  ordinary  temperatures  but  at 
higher   temperatures,   up   to  100   deg.   C.    for  example. 

5.  The  addition  of  certain  salts  to  these  solutions, 
notably  the  chlorides  of  the  alkalies  and  alkaline 
earths,  and  also  to  an  extent  not  quite  as  great,  the 
sulphates  of  these  metals,  reduce,  paralyze  or  reverse 
the  protective  action  of  the  chrome  salts,  while  other 
salts  such  as,  for  example,  the  carbonates  of  the 
alkalies   and   lime   reinforce   their   action. 

6.  The  protecting  action  of  the  chromic  acid  salts 
is  not  exerted  solely  on  all  kinds  of  iron  and  steel 
but  on  other  metals  such  as  copper,  tin,  brass, 
branze,  etc.,  whether  they  are  isolated  or  in  metallic 
contact  with  Iron.  For  instance,  small  samples 
riveted  together  have  been  immersed  in  a  2  per 
cent  solution  of  bichromate  of  sodium  and  are  as 
brightly   polished   today   as   at  the   start  of   the   test. 

7.  The  protective  action  of  these  chromic  acid 
salts  is  not  alone  on  the  parts  of  the  metal  in  direct 
contact  with  the  liquid  but  extends  for  a  certain 
distance  to  the  neighboring  parts. 

New  Solutions  as  Preventives 

These  remarks  and  conclusions  furnish  the  base  for 
several  new  products  and  processes  which  serve,  in 
certain  cases,  to  prevent  rust  more  effectively  than 
present  methods.  The  simplest  case  is  the  use  of 
aqueous  solutions.  Numerous  experiments  extending 
over  six  years  have  shown  that  a  solution  with  only  0.1 
to  0.2  per  cent  potassium  or  sodium  chromate,  rendered 
slightly  alkaline  with  sodium  carbonate,  suffice  in  most 
cases  to  protect  iron  or  steel  from  rust.  The  water 
must  be  pure,  that  is,  distilled  or  condensed  water,  or 
ordinary  soft  water.  Such  additions  can  be  made  with 
advantage  to  boiler  water,  to  the  water  in  hot  water 
heating  systems  or  in  automobile  radiators  if  the  latter 
are  not  of  brass  or  bronze.  Also  to  the  liquids  used  as 
cutting  compounds  during  the  making  of  saws,  milling 
cutters,  etc. 

These  dilute  solutions  can  also  be  used  to  preserve 
small  polished  articles  of  iron  or  steel.  Finally,  ma- 
terials with  large  absorption  power  such  as  blotting 
paper,    cotton    wool,    sawdust,    etc.,    saturated    with    a 
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mixture  of  70  per  cent  water,  30  per  cent  glycerine,  2 
to  3  per  cent  potassium  ehromate  and  2  per  cent  soda, 
furnish  packing  material  for  preserving  steel  articles 
for  years  against  rust.  The  addition  of  glycerine,  a 
hygroscopic  material,  is  to  ensure  the  packing  materials 
remaining  moist,  which  is  an  essential  condition. 

Emulsions  as  Protection  Against  Rust 

Solutions  cannot  be  used  as  protection  for  steel 
structures.  For  this  purpose  emulsions  must  be  pre- 
pared with  certain  mineral,  vegetable  or  animal 
greases  or  oils.  Only  certain  greases  form  an  emul- 
sion that  does  not  separate  in  time  into  two  layers, 
but  these  will  take  up  50  per  cent  and  even  100  per 
cent  of  their  weight  in  aqueous  solutions.  In  spite  of 
this  considerable  addition  they  form  ointments  much 
more  tenacious  and  viscous  than  the  original  greases. 
This  brings  about  extremely  great  adherence  to  the 
metal,  and  allows  thicker  layers  to  be  used,  not  only 
forming  greater  resistance  to  moisture  and  air,  but 
also  allowing  more  of  the  anti-rust  solution  to  be 
brought  in  contact  with  the  metal.  In  these  cases 
solutions  with  4  to  5  per  cent  potassium  ehromate  are 
used.  Numerous  tests  in  the  laboratory  and  with  prac- 
tical experience  have  shown  the  superiority  of  these 
emulsions  over  ordinary  greases,  and  illustrations  of 
tests  are  given  in  the  French  article.  For  metallic 
objects  exposed  to  the  sea  air  emulsions  with  milk  of 
lime  instead  of  chromium  salts  are  used.  Such  emul- 
sions as  mentioned  above,  which  can  be  made  in  any 
desired  consistency,  are  destined  to  replace  the  ordi- 
nary greases  such  as  vaseline.  They  serve  to  protect 
from  rust  any  material  placed  on  one  side  or  in  storage 
for  some  time,  such  as  rifles,  pieces  of  artillery,  polished 
amianent,  etc.,  placed   in  arsenals. 


chrome  solution,  or  the  chrome  salt  can  be  added  to  the 
water  used  in  mixing  the  concrete.  Tests  have  shown 
that  a  considerable  addition  of  a  chrome  salt  to  the 
concrete  has  no  harmful  action  either  on  the  setting  or 
the  crushing  strength. 

Chrome  Salts  in  Cement  Mortar 

A  somewhat  similar  case  is  the  replacing  of  linseed 
oil  paints  with  a  cement  mortar  containing  chrome 
salts.  Practical  experience  has  showTi  that  even  the 
best  paints  when  constantly  under  water  are  much  less 
effective  in  protective  action  than  when  exposed  to  air. 
The  special  cement  coatings  give  better  results  and  can 
be  applied  with  a  brush  or  a  cement  gun.  One  piece 
of  construction  carried  out  on  this  principle  in  1917 
consisted  of  a  long  steel  conductor  for  a  hydraulic 
plant,  mounted  in  a  gallery  cut  in  the  rock.  The  steel 
was  carefully  cleaned  with  a  sand  blast  and  coated  with 
2  to  3  mm.  of  cement  mortar  containing  potassium 
bichromate.  For  the  last  coat  ordinary  cement  mortar 
was  used  to  avoid  leaching  of  the  chrome  salts  con- 
tained in  the  under  layers.  After  complete  hardening 
of  the  cement  the  surface  was  impregnated  with  a 
special  grease.  After  five  years  the  coating  is  still  in 
splendid  condition  and  it  is  confidently  expected  will 
last  two  to  three  times  longer  than  any  other  coating 
used  previously.  G.  B.  w. 


ehromate  Salts  in  Oil  Paints 

Also  in  the  domain  of  oil  paints  these  agents  in- 
ducing passivity  can  be  used  with  advantage.  Instead 
of  covering  the  metal  with  a  base  coat  of  red  lead  a 
priming  coat  can  be  used  composed  of  a  special  very 
oily  clay  mixed  with  an  aqueous  solution  of  5  per  cent 
potassium  ehromate.  Such  a  coating  dries  in  three  to 
five  hours  and  adheres  very  strongly  to  the  metal.  As 
a  second  coat  of  paint  with  a  tar  base  can  be  used,  and 
for  a  third  coat  a  paint  with  a  linseed  oil  base.  The 
two  last  coats  exercise  mostly  a  mechanical  action  but 
the  first  coat  a  physical  action.  When  moisture  pene- 
trates the  two  outer  coats  it  meets  the  chrome  salt,  dis- 
solves it  and  puts  in  action  the  properties  that  render 
the  metal  passive. 

Chrominm  Compounds  in  Concrete 

The  final  application  is  in  the  domain  of  reinforced 
concrete.  Long  experience  has  proved  that,  under  cer- 
tain conditions,  the  concrete  preserves  the  steel  it  con- 
tains for  a  very  long  time.  These  conditions  are  as 
follows : 

1.  The  concrete  should  be  as  free  from  porosity 
3^  possible. 

2.  It  should  not  contain  any  substance  which  can 
attack  the  steel  chemically  (such  as  coal  ashes,  which 
often  contain  sulphur). 

3.  The  covering  of  concrete  over  the  steel  should 
not  be  too  thin. 

4.  In  the  course  of  years  the  concrete  should  not 
crack,  neither  under  the  weight  that  it  carries  nor 
by    contraction. 

In  all  cases  where  these  four  conditions  are  met  the 
steel  reinforcement  is  assured  against  rust  for  a  long 
time.  The  principal  constituent  of  the  cement  which 
brings  this  about  is  the  free  hydrate  of  lime  which 
during  the  mixing  of  the  concrete  forms  in  large 
amounts  by  the  decomposition  of  the  trisilicate  of  cal- 
cium. The  more  porous  or  cracked  the  concrete  is,  the 
more  easily  air  enters  with  its  carbon-dioxide  and 
changes  the  hydrate  to  carbonate,  which  has  no  pro- 
tective influence.  Unfortunately  many  reinforced  con- 
crete structures  are  porous  and  show  quantities  of  more 
or  less  fine  cracks,  and  there  are  many  cases  where  the 
steel  has  greatly  deteriorated.  Two  methods  of  using 
chrome  salts  can  be  followed.  The  steel  can  be  covered 
with   a    semi-liquid    mass    composed    of   cement    and    a 


Malleable  Castings  Production 

Washington,  Nov.  5. — The  Department  of  Com- 
merce announces  statistics  on  the  production  of  malle- 
able castings  manufactured  for  sale,  by  months.  The 
returns  include  only  those  castings  manufactured  for 
sale  as  such  and  do  not  include  those  used  in  the  plant 
or  finished  and  sold  as  other  products. 

Figures  are  also  shown  comparatively  for  June, 
July,  August,  and  September  covering  the  operations 
of  103  identical  plants  for  which  reports  were  received 
each  month. 

Monthly 

Plants     Total  Total  capac-  Per  cent 

re-       produc-  ship-  Orders  ity  of      of  total 

porting      tion  ments  booked  plants  capacity 

Month        (number)  (tons)  (tons)  (tons)  (tons)  operated 

May     95        64,726  62,806  52.S98  91,174        71.0 

June    105        65,168  64.608  42.067  96.240        67.7 

July     108        57,881  60,102  41,723  98,241        58.9 

August    112        68,069  65,405  39.830  103,068        66.0 

September    .112        60,930  59,396  38.636  101,750        59.9 

Comparative    Summary   for  103    Identical    Plants 
Monthly 

Plants     Total  Total  capac-  Per  cent 

re-       produc-  ship-  Orders  ity  of      of  total 

porting      tion  ments  booked  plants  capacity 

Month       (number)  (tons)  (tons)  (tons)  (tons)  operated 

June    103        63,298  62,888  39,814  94,840       66.7 

July     103        54,433  55,922  39,131  94,826        57.4 

AugU3t    103        63,038  60,207  36,753  94,858        66.5 

September    .103        56,024  54,378  35.452  93,565        59.9 


New  Books  Received 

The  Prevention  of  Vibration  and  Noise.  By  Alec  B. 
Eason.  Pages  163,  SVz  x  SV2  in.;  illustrated.  Pub- 
lished by  Heni-y  Frowde  and  Hodder  &  Stoughton,  Lan- 
cet Building,  1  Bedford  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.  C.  2. 

The  Merchants'  Association  of  New  York,  Year 
Book,  1923.  Pages  394,  (5%  x  10  in.;  illustrated.  Pub- 
lished by  the  association,  Woolworth  Building,  233 
Broadway,  New  Y'ork. 

The  Welding  Encyclopedia.  By  L.  B.  Mackenzie 
and  H.  S.  Card.  Pages  437,  6  x  9  in.;  illustrated.  Pub- 
lished by  the  association,  Woolworth  Building,  233 
Dearborn  Street,  Chicago.     Price,  $5. 

Strength  and  Structure  of  Steel  and  Other  Metals. 
By  W.  E.  Dalby,  F.R.S.  Pages  176,  6  x  gy*  in.;  illus- 
trations 169.  Published  by  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  55 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.    Price,  $6. 

Journal  of  the  Iron  and  Steel  Institute.  Vol.  CVII. 
Edited  by  George  C.  Lloyd,  Secretary.  Pages  S06,  5%  x 
8V2  in.;  illustrated.  Published  by  Spon  &  Chamberlain, 
123  Liberty  Street,  New  York. 

Carnegie  Scholarship  Memoirs.  Vol.  XII.  Edited 
by  George  C.  Lloyd,  Secretary  Iron  and  Steel  Institute. 
Pages  295,  5Vz  x  SVz  in.;  illustrated.  Published  by  Spon 
&  Chamberlain,  123  Liberty  Street,  New  York. 


Fire  Protection  in  Steel  Plants 

Metal- Working  Industries  Such  as  Foundries  and  Machine 

Shops  Have  Hazards  All  Their  Own — How 

Fire  Is  Prevented  and  Fought 


BY   JAMES    M.   WOLTZ" 


1^'  the  East  Youngstown  works  we  frequently  re- 
ceive 75  to  100  fire  alarms  a  month;  each  calls 
■^  from  one  to  three  companies  into  action.  It  is  due 
to  the  ability  of  the  firemen  and  the  almost  instant 
response  to  calls  of  small  fires  that  we  are  saved  seri- 
ous conflagrations.  Accumulations  of  oil  and  dirt  in 
pits,  wood  lockers  (where  they  still  exist),  wood  piles, 
oil  dipping  and  spraying  tanks,  oil-soaked  floors, 
flashes  from  rolls,  motors  and  trolley  bars,  hot  steel 
set  too  close  to  buildings  or  in  cars  of  wood  contruction, 
and  railroad  ties  are  all  serious  fire  hazards.  Oil, 
benzol  and  other  inflammable  material  sometimes  spill 
and  are  -set  on  fire  by  locomotive  sparks,  and  infre- 
quently there  is  a  hot  metal  spill  that  is  grief  for  every 
one  concerned. 

An  accurate  scale  map  of  the  plant  and  its  struc- 
tures is  essential.  Then  a  personal  inspection  of  the 
nooks  and  corners  of  cellars,  attics,  pits  and  floors  of 
every  building  should  be  made: — First,  to  see  that  the 
map  is  correct;  second,  to  see  what  the  fire  hazards 
may  be;  third,  to  plan  location  of  extinguishers, 
hydrants  and  hose  racks  or  reels;  fourth,  to  see  that 
ample  aisle  space  is  provided  at  all  times,  to  permit 
unimpeded  use  of  the  fire  fighting  equipment. 
What  the  Maps  Should  Show 
1. — Maps  are  helpful  and  a  necessity  only  if  accu- 
rate and  up  to  date.  When  the  organization  is  large 
and  the  executive  offices  miles  away,  the  map  is  usually 
the  only  available  source  of  information  as  to  local 
conditions.  It  should  show,  or  separate  maps  should 
show,  water  lines,  whether  high  or  low-pressure,  sprin- 
kler systems,  valves,  gates,  drains,  cutouts,  pumps, 
hydrants  and  other  hose  connections,  hose  reels,  risers, 
fire  houses  and  special  equipment.  Fire  extinguishers, 
whether  hand  or  on  wheels,  with  size  and  kind,  should 
be  spotted.  Fire  boxes  and  fire  alarm  lines  should  be 
shown  also,  and  the  various  zones  definitely  and  accu- 
rately indicated. 

Survey  of  Fire  Hazards 
2. — A  careful  survey  of  each  building,  shack,  shanty, 
pit,  cellar,  floor  and  garret  is  essential  to  get  an  idea 
of  the  fire  hazards.  Then  an  effort  should  be  made  to 
have  obvious  hazards  cleaned  up  and  methods  changed 
or  discontinued.  Wiping  rags,  oily  waste,  greasy  over- 
alls and  working  clothes  are  hazards.  Dust  of  any 
kind  is  explosive  when  properly  mixed  with  air.  Paper 
and  old  files  have  made  many  bad  fires.  Electrical 
equipment,  wiring,  switches  and  connections  should  be 
gone  over  with  minute  care.  Storage  and  use  of  wood, 
coal,  oils,  gas,  gasoline,  benzine,  benzol,  zylol,  etc., 
should  be  carefully  checked  and  regulated.  No  open 
fires,  lights,  cigars,  pipes  or  cigarettes  should  be  per- 
mitted where  gas,  oil  or  vapor  is  used,  stored  or 
issued,  in  rooms  or  in  close  proximity  to  them,  even  in 
the  open. 

Steam  and  hot  water  pipes  should  be  gone  over  to 
check  against  the  chance  of  wood,  paper  or  other  in- 
flammable material  coming  in  contact  with  them. 
Heating  apparatus,  stoves,  electric,  coal  or  gas,  should 
be  examined  and  connections  checked.  Proper  protec- 
tion under  and  on  all  sides  should  be  provided.  Chemi- 
cals and  compounds  should  be  checked  as  to  proper 
storage,  containers  and  use.  Paper  or  cardboard  shades 
for  lamps  should  not  be  permitted.  All  openings 
through  which  steam,  hot  air  or  stove  pipes  issue 
should  be  properly  protected  by  fire  resistant  material. 


This    is    particularly    important    in    wood    structures. 
Waste  disposal  is  important. 

Locating  Fire-Fighting  Appliances 

3. — Fire  fighting  apparatus  must  be  distributed  to 
advantage  and  where  it  is  easy  of  access.  A  few 
moments  lost  at  the  inception  of  a  fire  may  mean  a 
serious  conflagration.  Fire  doors  should  be  checked 
daily  to  see  that  their  automatic  action  is  intact. 

To  care  for  fires  at  inaccessible  places  it  is  neces- 
sary to  arrange  special  facilities.  At  each  blast  fur- 
nace we  have  a  2% -in.  water  line  along  the  stairway 
leading  to  the  top  of  the  stoves  and  along  the  plat- 
forms, to  which  is  attached  a  100-ft.  length  of  1%-in. 
rubber,  wire-wrapped  hose,  with  regular  nozzle  having 
%-in.  tip.  On  an  alarm  from  Box  317,  which  indicates 
"Fire  on  Top  of  Furnaces,"  two  firemen  hasten  to  the 
boiler  house  and  speed  up  the  pump  attached  to  the 
special  risers,  raising  the  pressure  from  the  normal  110 
lb.  to  250.  The  hosemen  and  nozzlemen,  along  with  the 
captain,  rush  up  the  flight  of  118  steps  and  stretch 
the  line,  going  anywhere  around  the  top  of  the  furnace. 
Fires  at  this  point  usually  arise  from  lighted  gas 
igniting  the  oil-soaked  dust,  as  well  as  the  oil  on  the 
cable  and  wheel  of  the  hoist. 

4. — Space  should  be  provided  to  operate  the  fire 
fighting  equipment.  Do  not  permit  material  to  be 
piled  in  front  of,  over  or  around  the  reels  or  hose 
houses.  Aisles  with  ample  passages  to  haul  the  carts 
and  extinguishers  mounted  on  wheels,  and  to  transport 
them  through  the  buildings  and  yards,  should  be  pro- 
vided and  always  kept  clear  of  obstructions. 

Organization 

This  depends  entirely  upon  the  plant,  its  size, 
product,  location  as  to  surrounding  hazards,  installed 
fire  fighting  equipment,  hours  operated  and  protection 
available  from  outside  sources.  Careful  selection  of  a 
fire  brigade  head  is  most  important,  for  upon  him  and 
his  lieutenants  and  their  efliciency  may  rest  the  future 
success  or  failure  (by  destruction  from  fire)  of  the 
plant.  He  must  be  a  diplomat,  as  he  will  be  in  more 
or  less  constant  contact  with  the  operating  end  and, 
of  course,  will  have  intimate  association  with  the 
entire  force  of  employees.  He  should  know  what  is 
safe  to  use  on  the  classes  of  fires  that  he  will  have 
to  handle,  and  be  equally  familiar  with  material  that 
is  difficult  and  dapgerous  to  handle.  His  familiarity 
with  the  power  lines,  water  supply,  exits,  fire  escapes, 
etc.,  will  as  a  matter  of  fact  come  with  his  work.  At 
a  fire  his  authority  should  be  supreme  in  the  threatened 
district,  superseding  all  operating  officials. 

Companies  may  be  composed  of  from  6  to  12  men: 
a  foreman,  or  captain,  lieutenant,  one  hydrantman, 
two  to  four  nozzlemen  and  the  rest  hosemen.  In  some 
plants  salvage  corps,  ladder  truck  companies  and  other 
special  organizations  may  be  required.  There  are  524 
employees  in  our  Youngstown  district  fire  brigades. 

Special  Knowledge  Important 

Each  battalion  has  its  chief  or  commander.  One 
company  captain  is  usually  designated  as  assistant. 
Companies  are  composed  of  workmen  who  can,  as  a 
rule,  be  best  spared  from  ordinary  operations,  but 
should  have  mechanical  men,  such  as  electricians,  pipe 
fitters,  etc.,  as  these  men  are,  as  a  rule,  scattered 
throughout  the  plant,  know  its  electrical  hazards, 
where  power  can  be  cut  off'  from  affected  areas  with- 
out disturbing  others,  know  the  water  lines,  gates  and 
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valves.     It  is  highly  important  to  know  if  it   is   safe 
to  throw  water  on  a  power  line  or  not. 

Captains  make  reports  of  all  responses  to  alarms 
and  hold  at  least  two  drills  each  month.  These  are 
reported  on  forms,  from  which  we  make  up  our  pay- 
roll. We  pay  $1  per  month  to  each  member  who  at- 
tends drills.  In  addition,  he  is  paid  25c.  for  each  alarm 
responded  to  upon  call  and  if  hose  is  laid  is  paid  at 
the  rate  of  50c.  per  hr.  while  on  fire  duty.  This  is  re- 
ported by  the  captains  upon  the  regular  forms.  The 
Youngstown  district  pay  will  run  about  $10,000  per 
year. 

Equipment  and  Its  Care 

Hose  is  tested  at  stated  intervals.  Each  section  is 
recorded  on  a  card  and  repairs,  inspection  and  station 
noted.  It  is  taken  from  its  station,  water  run  through 
it,  outside  casing  washed,  drained  and  dried,  twice 
yearly.  All  hose  houses  have  in  front  a  red  lamp  that 
is  lighted  at  night.  They  have  also  an  electric  lamp 
inside  that  lights  automatically  when  the  doors  are 
opened.  Hose  and  all  other  fire  equipment,  including 
hydrants,  should  be  used  for  fire  purposes  only.  This 
should  be  a  hard  and  fast  rule. 

We  use  1-quart,  2-quart,  1-gal.  and  10-gal.  Pyrene 
extinguishers,  2%,  5,  20  and  40-gal.  soda  and  acid  and 
2V^  and  40-gal.  fire  foam  extinguishers.  These  ma- 
chines are  distributed  according  to  the  requirements 
of  the  works: — the  Pyrenes  where  there  are  electrical 
hazards;  the  soda  and  acids  where  the  danger  is 
greatest  from  wood  fires,  and  the  fire  foam  where  the 
oil,  light  oil,  and  gas  fires  are  the  outstanding  hazards. 
All  power  houses  have  10-gal.  tetrachloride  units. 
These  are  operated  by  air  pressure  and  have  paid  for 
themselves  many  times  over.  In  winter  the  soda  and 
acid  and  fire  foam  machines  are  kept  in  heated  com- 
partments. 

Roofs  are  reached  by  steel  ladders  equipped  with 
steel  safety  backs.     Hose  boxes  with  a  full  equipment 


of  hose,  wrenches,  nozzles,  ropes,  axes,  etc.,  are  located 
on  tops  of  buildings.  Risers  from  ground  to  roof  are 
placed  at  convenient  points.  This  obviates  the  hauling 
of  hose  from  the  ground  to  building  tops,  and  the  at- 
tending labor  and  danger  of  this  work,  especially  under 
cold  and  icy  conditions.  Railed  cross-overs  are  pro- 
vided between  high  and  low  bays. 

Our  triple  combination  TSO-gal.  American  La 
France  pumper  responds  to  second  alarms  only,  except 
in  our  housing  plats.  This  machine  carries  hand 
searchlights  and  approved  gas  masks.  The  Gamewell 
fire  alarm  system,  with  71  boxes,  is  divided  into  zones. 
Fire  alarms  sound  only  in  the  zone  from  which  it  is 
desired  to  call  companies— that  is,  the  zone  from  which 
the  alarm  is  sent.  If  necessary  to  call  additional  com- 
panies, any  one  or  all  zones  can  be  connected  and  as 
much  man  power  or  equipment  summoned  as  needed. 
This  has  the  additional  advantage  of  calling  to  fires 
only  the  force  really  needed  and  not  disturbing  the 
rest  of  the  employees. 

Help  from   Locomotives 

As  our  plants  cover  many  miles  of  territory,  much 
of  it  difficult  to  reach  by  wagon,  road  or  with  a  truck, 
we  have  equipped  each  standard  gage  locomotive  with 
1%-in.  rubber  lined  hose  and  nozzles,  carried  in  the 
cab  or  on  reels  on  the  tanks.  The  water  is  supplied 
from  the  injector  line.  Nozzles  are  protected  to  pre- 
vent burns  from  heated  water.  We  have  found  this 
to  be  well  worth  while,  as  our  engines  have  extin- 
guished many  an  incipient  fire  that  would  have  de- 
veloped into  serious  consequences  had  there  been  no 
ready  fire  fighting  apparatus  at  hand.  All  of  our  loco- 
motives are  also  equipped  with  stretcher,  blanket  and 
tourniquet. 

This,  in  a  general  way,  covers  our  own  organiza- 
tion, as  well  as  a  number  of  other  of  the  largest  com- 
panies who  responded  to  my  request  for  information 
•as  to  their  work,  organization  and  equipment. 
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Distribution  of  August  Exports  from  United  States 
and  from  Great  Britain — Import  Sources 

Washington,  Nov.  5. — Nearly  45  per  cent,  or  72,762 
tons,  of  the  total  iron  and  steel  exports  of  the  United 


14,326  tons,  or  nearly  9  per  cent.  Shipments  to  Canada, 
England,  Spain,  Brazil,  Mexico  and  Venezuela  in- 
creased from  the  previous  month ;  otherwise,  with  slight 
exceptions,  there  was  a  general  falling  off.  The  most 
marked  decrease  was  that  of  Argentina,  which  took 
only  2200  tons,  against  5300  tons  in  July  and  a  month- 
ly average  of  more  than  7100  tons  for  the  first  half 
of  1923. 
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States  during  August  went  into  Canada,  according  to 
the  iron  and  steel  division,  Department  of  Commerce. 


Principal  Soiirccs  0/  United  States  Iron  and  Steel  Imports 

Countries                1923  Countries  1923 

of  Origin          July     August  of  Origin  July     August 

United  Netherlands   .  67          449 

Kingdom  . .    25.164     17,792  Sweden    1,343       2,367 

Canada    10,608       8.263  BrltlBh  India.  228       5,064 

Belgium 5,434       4,621  China 211          282 

France 2,777       1,448  Cuba    3,132       3.095 

Germany   ....         949  983 


Cuba  was  the  next  largest  customer,  with  21,878  tons, 
or  13>/4  per  cent  of  the  total,  and  Japan  third,  with 


Total  imports  of  iron  and  steel  amounted  to  45,432 
gross  tons,  a  figure  which  includes  14,564  tons  of  pig 
iron,  7334  tons  of  ferromanganese  and  ferrosilicon  and 
9900  tons  of  scrap.  The  important  sources,  together 
with  the  amounts  for  July  and  August,  are  given  in  the 
table. 

In  the  table  of  exports  comparison  is  had  between 
shipments  from  the  United  States  and  shipments  from 
Great  Britain.  Canada,  Cuba,  Mexico,  Brazil  and  Chile 
took  more  American  than  British  steel.  Direct  com- 
parison is  uncertain,  however,  as  there  is  a  lai-ge  ton- 
nage of  British  shipments  not  yet  allocated,  portions 
of  which  may  ultimately  be  scattered  all  along  the 
list. 
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Narrow  Profit  in  Steel 

ATTENTION  is  being  directed  in  the  steel  trade 
J\.  to  the  fact  that  while  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation's  earnings  in  the  third  quarter  have 
been  regarded  as  satisfactory,  they  represent  a 
narrow  margin  per  ton.  Especially  after  allowing 
for  the  increased  manufacturing  cost  due  to  elim- 
ination of  the  12-hr.  day,  there  is  room  for  little 
decline  in  prices,  if  profits  are  to  be  secured. 

The  Steel  Corporation  had  a  good  operation 
during  the  third  quarter,  between  85  and  90  per 
cent  of  rated  capacity.  Capacity,  as  can  easily  be 
computed  from  the  corporation's  annual  reports, 
is  approximately  16,.500,000  tons  a  year  or  53,000 
tons  per  working  day,  of  steel  products  in  the  form 
in  which  they  leave  corporation  control,  this  in- 
cluding a  sprinkling  of  rods,  billets  and  sheet  bars 
with  the  regular  rolled  and  finished  products. 

The  quarter's  shipments  amounted  to  about 
3,600,000  tons,  which  with  earnings  at  $47,053,680 
made  about  $13  per  ton.  The  amount  is  reached 
after  paying  ordinary  e.xpenses,  also  taxes  and  in- 
terest on  subsidiary  company  bonds,  but  it  must 
provide  depreciation  and  sinking  funds,  so  that 
by  no  means  does  it  mean  real  "profit"  even  though 
it  be  assumed  that  interest  on  money  owed  in  the 
form  of  bonds  ought  to  be  paid  out  of  "profits." 

Furthermore,  the  computation  showing  $13  per 
ton  does  not  involve  any  deduction  for  profits  on 
products  other  than  steel,  such  as  cement,  zinc, 
etc.,  or  earnings  of  transportation  facilities.  It 
includes  what  was  earned  on  such  highly  finished 
products  as  derricks,  wheels  and  axles,  brads,  tin 
plate,  railroad  spikes,  etc.,  not  simply  the  ordinary 
commercial  forms  of  rolled  steel. 

The  expense  of  12-hr.  day  elimination  did  not 
fall  at  all  in  July  or  August  and  it  did  not  fall 
fully  in  September.  That  month,  nevertheless, 
showed  a  decrease  in  earnings  per  ton  attributable 
to  that  factor.  It  seems  to  be  a  fair  estimate  that 
with  costs  as  they  will  now  be,  the  third  quarter 
earnings  would  have  been  reduced  from  $13  a  ton 
to  about  $10. 

This  $10  would  not  be  representative  of  profits 
for  the  Steel  Corporation,  since  depreciation  must 
come  out  of  it,  and  since  it  was  not  earned  wholly 
on  the  ordinary  rolled  steel  products,  the  current 


prices  for  which  are  being  discussed.  In  addition, 
it  is  generally  admitted  that  on  account  of  various 
special  conditions  the  Steel  Corporation  has  an 
"advantage"  over  the  better  positioned  of  the  in- 
dependent steel  companies  of,  say,  $2  to  $3  a  ton. 

In  the  matter  of  profits,  another  point  is  to  be 
considered,  the  rate  at  which  a  manufacturing  or- 
ganization should  be  required  to  operate  so  as  to 
be  entitled  to  make  money.  The  third  quarter 
earnings  were  with  an  operation  between  85  and 
90  per  cent.  Does  the  natural  course  of  business 
warrant  an  e.xpectation  that  the  average  manufac- 
turer can  have  such  an  operation  year  by  year? 
With  all  the  predictions  of  pent-up  demand  for 
steel  to  be  released  after  the  war,  the  Steel  Cor- 
poration's average  operation  in  the  four  post-war 
years  of  1919  to  1922  inclusive,  was  only  between 
70  and  71  per  cent.  At  a  70  per  cent  operation, 
costs  will  be  higher  than  at  an  85  per  cent  opera- 
tion, reducing  profits  per  ton,  while  total  profits 
will  be  correspondingly  reduced. 

As  to  present  prices,  shipments  in  the  third 
quarter  were  in  some  cases  below  the  market,  be- 
ing against  old  orders  or  contracts,  but  this  ton- 
nage was  confined  almost  entirely  to  bars,  shapes 
and  plates.  It  is  difficult  to  argue  for  any  lower 
prices  for  steel,  but  if  argument  is  attempted, 
there  should  be  a  distinction  as  to  various  prod- 
ucts. 


GARET  GARRETT  was  once  a  competent 
financial  editor  on  the  staff  of  a  New  York 
daily  and  consequently  when  he  joined  the  ranks 
of  the  novelists  he  was  able  to  choose  a  subject 
and  write  of  it  knowingly,  which  many  of  them 
can  not  do.  His  first  book,  "The  Driver,"  was  not 
only  dramatic  but  also  w^as  a  sound  treatise  on 
economics.  His  new  book  "The  Cinder  Buggy," 
just  published,  is  an  epic  of  steel.  Although  we 
might  be  a  little  critical  of  his  technology,  it  is 
good  enough.  His  economic  sense  is  unexception- 
able. He  tells  of  the  growth  of  steel-making  at 
Pittsburgh,  how  the  managers  conceived  it, 
imagined  it,  planned  it;  and  how  the  engineers 
tooled  it.  "There  was,  of  course,  labor.  But  labor 
no  more  invents  the  tools  that  are  the  means  of 
economic    conquests    than    soldiers    invent    the 
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weapons  of  war,  and  has  generally  less  undor- 
Htanding  of  ends  than  soldiers  have  of  tha 
strategy."  These  sentences  are  almost  a  mono- 
graph on  economics  in  themselves. 


Mohili/jiig  Great  Industries 

THE  recent  visit  of  members  of  the  American 
Iron  and  Steel  Institute  to  the  Aberdeen  Prov- 
ing Ground  served  to  recall  vividly,  even  to  those 
who  did  not  go  to  F'rance  during  the  World  War, 
the  horrors  of  that  conflict  and  to  make  more 
ardent  the  hope  that  there  will  never  be  another 
one  like  it,  but  at  the  same  time  the  cost  of  un- 
preparedness  was  impressively  presented.  Taken 
in  connection  with  the  statement  of  Assistant 
Secretary  of  War  Davis  in  regard  to  the  efforts 
that  the  War  Department  is  making  to  prepare 
industries  for  mobilization,  the  trip  was  one  that 
should  have  important  influence  in  obtaining 
hearty  cooperation  of  iron  and  steel  manufac- 
turers in  promoting  reasonable  preparedness. 

In  a  recent  extended  review  by  General 
Pershing  of  Grosvenor  Clarkson's  admirable  book, 
"Industrial  America  in  the  World  War,"  is  this 
striking  paragraph: 

I  would  that  every  citizen  could  know  and 
appreciate  even  a  tithe  of  the  difficulties  that 
were  overcome  by  our  efforts  on  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic.  No  longer  would  appeals  for 
reasonable  foresight  in  both  industrial  and 
military  preparedness  fall  upon  deaf  ears.  No 
longer  would  a  false  economic  policy  deprive  us 
of  the  means  of  doing  what  common  sense  and 
ordinary  prudence  dictate  as  necessary  in  times 
of  peace  if  we  are  to  maintain  our  place  in  a 
world  torn  by  passion  and  prejudice  and  still 
in  the  throes  of  suffering  and  disorder. 

General  Pershing  then  speaks  of  some  of  the 
mistakes  in  preparing  for  and  carrying  on  the 
World  War  and  shows  that  there  is  no  practicable 
way  in  which  to  prepare  adequately  and  at  the 
same  time  economically  after  the  emergency  oc- 
curs, because  there  must  be  foresight,  anticipation 
and  preparation  in  peace  for  all  eventualities. 

Commenting  on  General  Pershing's  review, 
Mr.  Clarkson  points  out  that  the  Council  of  Na- 
tional Defense,  created  by  Congress  in  1916  to 
study  in  peace  time  industrial  problems  of  de- 
fense and  wrought  by  the  emergency  of  1917  into 
an  active  war  body,  is  still  upon  the  statute  books, 
although  it  lapsed  into  inactivity  two  years  and 
a  half  after  the  armistice  because  Congress  would 
not  appropriate  money  to  pay  its  expenses. 

Congress  originally  provided  that  the  council 
should  have  an  advisory  body  of  seven  civilians. 
Its  members  rendered  highly  important  service 
in  the  early  months  of  the  war  when  there  was 
no  other  industrial  war  machine.  Mr.  Clarkson 
says  that,  with  the  council,  the  advisory  board 
could  be  called  into  action  whenever  Congress 
provides  money.  If,  however,  the  old  plan  is  not 
followed,  Mr.  Clarkson  believes  an  official,  peace- 
time skeleton  organization  should  be  formed, 
headed  by  one  man  having  power  to  formulate 
policies  and  initiate  methods.  "That  man,"  says 
Mr.  Clarkson,  "should  be  an  outstanding  indus- 
trialist who  won  his  knowledge  at  the  great  indus- 


trial drama  centered  in  Washington  in  1917-18, 
because,  as  a  matter  of  common  sense,  industrial 
problems,  for  war  or  peace,  should  be  solved  by 
those  industrially  trained  or  those  who  went 
through  the  furnace  along  the  Potomac  front 
during  our  part  in  the  World  War." 

Mr.  Clarkson  praises  the  work  that  is  being 
done  by  Assistant  Secretary  of  War  Davis,  and 
says  it  is  taking  a  long  stride  forward,  but  he 
believes  it  is  not  enough,  because  "knowledge, 
mapped,  charted  and  classified,  of  war's  terrible 
demands  on  industry  must  be  not  only  technically 
and  mathematically  sound;  it.  must  be  practical, 
resilient,  dynamic  to  the  last  ounce  called  for  by 
successful   administration." 

Having  obtained  the  cooperation  of  manufac- 
turers, the  efforts  of  the  War  Department,  aided 
by  constructive  criticism  of  such  men  as  Pershing 
and  Clarkson,  would  make  a  powerful  appeal  for 
suitable  action  by  Congress. 


Economic  Missteps  in  Europe 

A  RESULT  of  the  war  was  the  division  of  two  of 
.the  great  countries  of  Europe  into  many  little 
countries.  If  Germany  be  disrupted,  the  process 
will  go  further.  Self-determination  may  be  com- 
mendable politically,  but  how  little  thought  has 
been  given  to  its  opposition  to  the  economic  prin- 
ciple of  the  international  division  of  labor.  That 
principle  may  be  expressed  as  the  desirability  of 
letting  every  country  produce  the  things  that  it 
can  most  advantageously  and  exchange  its  goods 
freely  with  all  other  countries.  Tariff  barriers  are 
set  up  in  opposition  to  it,  theoretically  to  help 
make  each  country  as  nearly  self-supporting  as 
possible.  Not  only  does  every  country  want  to 
supply  its  owm  requirements,  but  also  it  wants  to 
be  independent  in  time  of  war.  The  more  national 
units  there  are,  therefore,  the  more  duplication  of 
plant,  the  less  advantageous  exploitation  of  re- 
sources and  application  of  work,  the  less  efficiency 
on  the  whole. 

There  is  in  this  a  direct  counteraction  of  the 
principle  of  the  international  division  of  labor. 
This  is  an  economic  setback  that  is  quite  apart 
from  the  serious  misstep  of  shortening  working 
hours  at  the  very  time  when  more  work  than  ever 
was  the  one  panacea  for  crippled  Europe. 


THE  administration  of  the  Sherman  act  and 
supplemental  laws  by  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice and  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  is  one  of 
the  vagaries  of  commercial  life  in  the  United 
States.  The  copper  producers  are  constantly  un- 
der suspicion  and  have  to  lean  over  backward  in 
their  rectitude.  They  are  subjected  to  prolonged 
and  costly  investigations  at  times  when  anyone  of 
market  sense  from  a  few  days  observation  of  the 
behavior  of  the  market  could  pronounce  positively 
that  there  was  no  such  thing  as  collusion  among 
them.  Indeed,  anyone  who  knows  his  way  around 
is  aware  that  copper  selling  is  something  of  fierce 
competition.  The  Joplin  zinc  producers,  on  the 
other  hand,  openly  get  together  and  agree  upon 
plans  for  curtailment  of  production  for  the  avowed 
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purpose  of  raising  the  price  of  ore  and  Washing- 
ton is  in  no  way  concerned.  It  may  be  that  the 
Sherman  law  runs  in  what  is  broadly  described  as 
Wall  Street,  and  not  in  the  rest  of  the  country. 
There  are  other  laws  that  appear  to  have  limited 
geographical  and  industrial  application.  For  in- 
stance, there  are  ocular  evidences,  through  the 
ownership  and  operation  of  automobiles  and  such 
things,  that  the  income  tax  laws  do  not  apply  to 
all  of  the  people  of  the  country,  but  exempt  some 
millions,  especially  among  wage  earners  who  es- 
cape reporting  by  their  employers. 


Placiug  the  Worker 

THE  placing  of  workers  in  the  individual  in- 
dustrial plant  so  that  each  may  have,  as  near- 
ly as  possible,  the  task  best  suited  to  his  skill, 
strength,  adaptability,  temperament  and  other- 
wise, has  been  given  increasing  attention  in  re- 
cent years.  Many  firms  have  established  systems 
in  the  attempt  to  accomplish  this  result,  some  of 
them  very  simple  systems,  others,  especially  where 
quantity  production  is  carried  on  and  manufactur- 
ing operations  are  highly  standardized,  more  com- 
plex and  along  what  might  be  called  scientific 
lines.  This  general  phase  of  management  has 
now  been  subjected  to  sufficient  test  to  demon- 
strate that  when  wisely  conducted,  with  full  co- 
ordination of  effort  between  heads  of  depart- 
ments and  those  having  in  hand  the  specialized 
conduct  of  the  system,  it  gives  results  which  sub- 
stantially benefit  both  owners  and  employees. 

One  large  plant,  a  wire  mill  manufacturing 
many  specialties  and  employing  a  wide  variety 
of  labor,  skilled  and  unskilled,  has  evolved  what 
is  held  to  be  a  very  effective  system,  which  im- 
poses no  great  amount  of  additional  responsibil- 
ity and  labor  upon  the  employment  office.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  management  it  has  served  to  in- 
crease output  and  at  the  same  time  to  raise  the 
shop  morale. 

A  man  applies  for  work,  is  accepted  and  is 
turned  over  to  the  foreman  of  some  department 
who  has  asked  for  additional  help.  He  is  put  to 
work  and  given  the  chance  to  make  good.  But 
he  may  dislike  the  task  assigned  him,  may  realize 
that  it  is  beyond  his  strength  or  not  along  lines 
of  previous  training.  Or  he  may  find  the  environ- 
ment distasteful.  He  may  then  be  sent  back  to 
the  employment  office  for  placement  in  another 
job  or  department.  Instances  are  not  uncommon 
of  repeated  trials  before  the  right  niche  is  found. 

The  managing  officers  of  the  plant  frankly 
state  that  their  system  would  be  valueless,  prob- 
ably disorganizing  in  its  influence,  if  they  did 
not  have  full  cooperation  between  the  employ- 
ment office  and  the  foremen.  The  personal  fac- 
tor they  feel  to  be  all-important.  The  wrong  em- 
ployment manager  could  make  a  great  deal  of 
trouble,  and  so,  too,  could  foremen  who  were  out 
of  sympathy  with  the  plan.  When  turn-over  is 
only  normally  active  or  when  the  force  is  not  be- 
ing increased  rapidly,  the  foreman  is  consulted  be- 
fore a  newly  hired  man  is  turned  over  to  him,  or 
when  a  transfer  is  made  to  him  from  some  other 
department.     Then,  too,  when  a  vacancy  occurs. 


a  foreman  often  recommends  his  own  man,  who 
then  goes  to  the  employment  office  and  is  hired, 
with  his  job  already  selected.  Contrary  to  com- 
mon understanding,  that  heads  of  departments 
prefer  to  hire  their  own  men,  without  the  inter- 
vention of  an  employment  office,  under  this 
particular  system  they  are  fully  satisfied  with  the 
i-esults  attained. 

The  other  extreme  of  practice,  in  the  sense  that 
scientific  tests  are  employed,  is  found  in  the  sys- 
tem adopted  by  the  West  Lynn  works  of  the 
General  Electric  Co.  Applicants  for  work  are  re- 
quired to  do  certain  things.  With  girls  to  be  em- 
ployed on  special  manufacturing  processes,  tests 
prove  quickly  whether  or  not  they  are  deft  and 
nimble  with  their  hands,  and  whether  they  are 
intelligent  and  adaptable.  Workers  already  em- 
ployed also  receive  the  tests,  which  practice  has 
caused  many  a  worth-while  transfer.  In  fact,  all 
employees  are  invited  to  take  whatever  tests  they 
may  desire  in  searching  out  their  own  fitness. 

These  are  examples  of  methods  employed  in 
placing  workers,  each  presumed  to  be  adapted  to 
the  plant  in  which  it  is  operating.  But  owners 
who  have  become  interested  in  this  side  of  indus- 
trial management  realize  that  the  science  of  fit- 
ting men  and  women  into  industry  is  still  in  its 
infancy.  There  is  need  for  the  records  of  those 
who  have  experiences  of  even  special  as  well  as 
broad  application. 


State  Pensions  for  the  Aged 

THE  subject  of  old-age  pensions  is  occupying  a 
good  deal  of  the  attention  of  the  social  re- 
formers, and  has  been  for  several  years.  It 
chances  not  to  be  an  industrial  question.  Indus- 
try is  interested  only  as  all  members  of  the  com- 
munity are  interested,  for  the  laws  already  en- 
acted in  certain  States  and  urged  for  others  make 
it  apply  to  all  persons,  whatever  their  employment 
may  have  been,  who  because  of  advancing  years, 
with  65  years  as  the  usual  limit,  have  ceased  to 
be  self-supporting  owing  to  misfortune  or  lack 
of  habits  of  thrift.  They  must  be  dependent  upon 
some  one,  either  family  or  friends  or  the  State. 
The  American  movement  follows  the  adoption  of 
the  plan  in  Great  Britain. 

Paternalism  of  this  character  appeals  to  many 
people  whose  vision  fails  to  see  more  than  one 
side  of  the  question.  They  see  a  burden  placed 
upon  the  children  and  other  relatives  of  the  old 
people,  and  perhaps  the  poorhouse.  They  fail  to 
see,  as  a  speaker  at  one  of  the  great  industrial 
association  meetings  stated  the  other  day,  that 
"State-help  kills  self-help."  Old  men  and  women 
would  be  given  money  which  their  more  fortunate 
or  wiser  fellow  citizens  must  furnish  in  the  form 
of  taxes.  To  accept  such  a  pension  constitutes  a 
form  of  pauperism.  Considered  from  an  economic 
standpoint,  an  additional  burden  is  placed  upon 
industry  in  the  form  of  increased  taxes. 

The  strength  of  the  demand  for  old-age  pen- 
sions in  some  form  or  other  is  not  to  be  under- 
estimated. This  last  year  old-age  pension  acts 
were  passed  in  Pennsylvania,  Montana  and  Ne- 
vada,  and   failed  of  passage  by  a  very  narrow 
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margin  in  Illinois.  Alaska  has  extended  a  similar 
law  enacted  in  1915.  The  subject  is  under  ex- 
amination by  State  authorities  in  Massachusetts 
and  Indiana.  Arizona,  in  1915,  by  popular  referen- 
dum, adopted  a  scheme  of  old-age  pensions  which, 
however,  was  held  to  be  unconstitutional  because 
as  part  of  it  all  almshouses  were  ordered  closed, 
which  was  in  violation  of  a  provision  of  the  State 
constitution. 


Old-age  pensions  in  industry  are  a  very  dif- 
ferent matter  indeed.  They  surely  have  an 
economic  value.  There  is  nothing  about  the  ac- 
ceptance of  such  an  award  to  strike  at  a  man's 
self-respect.  His  labor  and  loyalty  and  long  ser- 
vice have  earned  it  for  him.  It  goes  alike  to  the 
thrifty  and  the  indigent.  To  be  pensioned  by  an 
institution  like  the  United  States  Steel  Corpora- 
tion is  a  badge  of  honor. 


JAPANESE  BUYING  ACTIVE 


Govoniinent  Tender  on  Sheets  and  Nails  to  Close 

Soon — Private  Inquiries  for  Sheets,  Nails, 

Wire  and  Pipe 

New  York,  Nov.  5. — Trade  with  Japan  continues 
quite  active  with  pro.spect  of  even  heavier  buying  in 
the  future.  Inquiry  and  purchase  on  galvanized 
sheets  is  diminishing  as  the  galvanizing  plants  of 
Japan  are  able  to  meet  the  present  heavy  demand,  but 
there  has  been  a  proportionate  increase  in  the  num- 
ber and  size  of  inquiries  for  light  gage  black  sheets. 
Any  interest  now  shown  by  Japanese  buyers  in  the 
galvanized  product  would  doubtless  be  for  prompt  de- 
livery, as  the  galvanizing  plants  are  reported  heavily 
booked  for  the  next  three  to  four  months.  It  is  esti- 
mated by  leading  Japanese  import  and  export  houses 
in  New  York'that  total  purchases  of  sheets,  black  and 
galvanized,  in  the  past  few  weeks  has  been  close  to 
40,000  tons.  Some  of  this  tonnage  has  been  for  ware- 
houses in  Osaka  and  Kobe  and  part  for  the  galvaniz- 
ing plants.  This  is  exclusive  of  the  pending  purchase 
by  the  Japanese  government,  which  it  is  expected,  will 
be  awarded  this  week.  This  tonnage,  which  has  been 
current  for  several  weeks  has  been  reduced  on  the  final 
tender  to  about  20,000  tons  of  sheets  and  about  7000 
metric  tons  of  wire  nails.  Final  decision  on  the  method 
of  purchase  of  this  and  future  tonnages  has  not  yet 
been  made,  but  it  is  reported  from  reliable  sources  that 
buying  will  probably  be  direct  from  the  mill. 

Purchasing  of  gas  pipe  has  been  heavy.  Most  of 
the  inquiries  have  been  for  British  specifications,  al- 
though it  is  reported  that  the  Tokio  Gas  Co.,  on  its 
recent  purchase  of  about  800  tons  of  pipe  accepted 
American  gage.  Quoting  prices  that  are  slightly 
lower  than  the  American  export  quotation,  Canadian 
mills  have  booked  some  fair  tonnages  of  wire  rods 
and  wire  nails.  A  few  lots  of  structural  material  and 
bars  are  reported  to  have  been  placed  with  Belgian 
makers,  who  are  quoting  as  low  as  $44  per  ton  base, 
c.  i.  f.  Japan,  on  bars,  compared  with  about  $60  per 
ton  base,  c.  i.  f.  Japan,  by  American  mills. 

The  major  portion  of  future  buying  of  structural 
steel,  it  is  believed,  will  be  from  mills  in  the  United 
States,  American  sections  having  withstood  the  earth- 
quake well,  or  from  British  makers,  whose  reputation 
for  quality  is  also  considered  excellent  by  the 
Japanese. 

Current  inquiries,  beside  those  for  black  sheets  of 
Nos.  28,  .30  and  31  gage,  include  some  small  tonnages 
of  No.  8  gage  galvanized  wire,  probably  for  fencing, 
a  number  of  inquiries  for  wire  nails,  ranging  from 
1000  kegs  to  3000  and  4000  kegs,  gas  pipe,  bars,  some 
machine  tools,  etc.  Prospect  of  much  of  this  business 
being  placed  with  mills  in  the  United  States  is  be- 
lieved good  by  most  exporters,  who  report  keen  com- 
petition for  orders  and  considerably  improved  delivery, 
November-December  shipment  being  offered  on  many 
products. 

Much  of  the  recent  improvement  in  trade  with 
China,  is  explained  by  exporters  to  the  Far  East  less 
as  an  actual  improvement  of  Chinese  conditions  and 
more  as  a  result  of  the  closer  approach  of  American 
quotations  to  Chinese  price  ideas.  Exporters  to  China 
report  that  after  several  months  of  futile  cabling  of 
prices  on  sheet  bar  crop  ends,  plate  cuttings  and  second 
hand  material,  the  American  prices  have  finally 
reached  a  point  where  some  business  can  be  transacted 


with  Chinese  merchants.  There  has  also  been  some 
fairly  good  business  in  galvanized  sheets,  pipe  and  tin 
plate. 

Tenders  on  a  precision  lathe,  including  all  neces- 
sary tools  and  accessories,  have  been  invited  by  the 
chief  storekeeper  of  the  Victorian  Railways  Commis- 
sion, Melbourne,  Australia.  The  lathe  is  to  have  an 
18-in.  swing  with  54-in.  between  centers.  The  Bureau 
of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  has  the  specifi- 
cations, which  are  available  at  the  district  offices  in 
New  York,  Boston,  and  Cincinnati.  The  department 
will  put  American  builders  in  touch  with  Australian 
dealers  willing  to  represent  them.     Bids  close  Dec.  19. 

Kotera  Shoten,  importers  and  exporters  of  metals, 
40  Minami-watayamachi,  Minamaku,  Osaka,  Japan,  is 
desirous  of  making  connections  in  the  United  States 
with  dealers  in  brass  and  copper  scrap. 


Bids   for  Battleships  Accepted  by  the  Navy 
Department 

Washington,  Nov.  6. — The  Navy  Department  has 
accepted  the  following  bids  for  battleships  afloat,  pro- 
posals for  which  were  opened  at  the  department  Nov.  1 : 

American  Iron  &  Metal  Co.,  Oakland.  Calif.,  lor  tile 
Georgia,  $58,666;  for  the  Rhode  Island,  $47,666.  Both  vessels 
now  at  the  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard,  Calif. 

Walter  W.  Johnson,  San  Francisco,  for  the  Connecticut, 
$42,750,   now   at   the  Puget   Sound   Navy   Yard,   Washington. 

The  Boston  Iron  &  Metal  Co..  Baltimore,  for  the  New 
Hampshire,  $66,560;  for  the  Louisiana,  $66,560;  both  vessels 
now   at    the    Philadelphia    Navy   Yard. 

Vessels  on  the  ways  at  Navy  yards,  bids  for  which 
were  submitted  in  the  sale  of  Oct.  25,  have  been 
awarded  as  follows: 

Battleship  North  Carolina,  at  Norfolk,  to  N.  Block 
&  Co.,  Norfolk,  Va.,  at  their  bid  on  "as  is,  where  is"  basis, 
$42,365. 

Battleships  Indiana  and  South  Dakota,  at  New  York, 
to  the  Steel  Scrap  Co.,  Philadelphia,  at  its  bid  on  a  tonnage 
basis,  of  $9.51  per  gross  ton,  cut  to  shipping  sizes,  f.o.b. 
car ;  estimated  total  for  Indiana,  $92,969.76  ;  for  South  Da- 
kota, $103,107.42. 

Battle  Cruisers  United  States  and  Constitution,  at  Phila- 
delphia, to  Steel  Scrap  Co.,  Philadelphia,  at  its  bid  on  a 
tonnage  basis,  of  $13.26  per  gross  ton,  cut  to  shipping  sizes, 
f.o.b.  cars;  estimated  total  for  the  United  States,  $84,996.60; 
for   the   Constitution,   $92,024.40. 


Dr.  Siegfried  Werner,  president  of  the  German 
Foundrymen's  Association,  will  deliver  an  address  on 
the  Schuermann  hot  blast  cupola  before  the  Chicago 
Foundrymen's  Club,  at  the  City  Club,  Chicago,  Satur- 
day evening,  Nov.  10.  Dr.  Werner  holds  the  patents  on 
this  design  of  cupola  and  is  in  this  country  for  the 
purpose  of  visiting  the  first  American  installation  at 
the  445  North  Sacramento  Boulevard,  Chicago,  plant 
of  the  Griffin  Wheel  Co.  Those  desiring  to  see  the 
cupola  in  operation  will  have  an  opportunity  between 
9  a.  m.  and  2  p.  m.,  Nov.  10. 


By  sending  a  piece  of  German  currency,  such  as 
a  100,000  mark  note,  to  each  of  the  users  and  potential 
users  of  its  flexible  tools,  the  Stow  Mfg.  Co.,  Bingham- 
ton,  N.  Y.,  is  emphasizing  that  the  cheap  tool  in  the 
shop  is  depreciating  just  as  the  mark  and  by  inference 
account  should  be  taken  of  equipment  that  might  well 
be  renewed. 
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OCTOBER    IRON    OUTPUT 


Decline  from  September  2598  Tons  Per 
Dav — Rate  Lowest  of  the  Year 


Eighteen    Furnaces   Down    or    Banked    and    Eight 
Blown   In — Net  Loss  of  Ten 

October's  output  of  the  blast  furnaces  revealed  a 
further  decline,  but  it  was  by  no  means  as  large  as  in 
August  and  September.  According  to  statistics,  the 
loss  in  daily  rate  of  production  in  October  was  only 
2598  tons  per  day  compared  with  7090  tons  and  7382 
tons  per  day  in  September  and  August  respectively. 
The  net  loss  of  10  furnaces  was  also  less  than  in  the 
past  two  months,  September's  loss  having  been  15  and 
August's   28. 

Production  of  coke  arid  anthracite  pig  iron  for  the 
31  days  in  October  amounted  to  3,149,158  gross  tons, 
or  101,586  tons  per  day,  as  compared  with  3,125,512 
tons,  or  104,184  tons  per  day  in  September,  a  30-day 
month.  The  October  daily  rate  was  the  lowest  for 
the  year,  although  the  total  showed  an  increase  over 
September,  due  to  the  extra  day  for  operating.  There 
were  18  furnaces  blown  out  or  banked  and  8  blown  in, 
a  net  loss  of  10. 

The  total  number  of  furnaces  in  blast  on  Nov.  1 
was  245,  as  compared  with  255  on  Oct.  1.  On  July  1 
there  were  323  furnaces  in  blast,  the  largest  this 
year.  The  capacity  of  the  245  furnaces  in  blast  Nov. 
1  is  estimated  at  99,030  tons  per  day,  as  compared 
with  102,100  tons  per  day  for  the  255  furnaces  oper- 
ating on  Oct.  1. 

Production   of  ferromanganese   continues   heavy   at 
20,015   for   October.     The    largest   spiegeleisen    output 
of  the  year  was  the  15,931  tons  made  in  October. 
Daily  Rate  of  Production 

The  daily  rate  of  production  of  coke  and  anthracite 
pig  iron  by  months,  from  October,  1922,  is  as  follows : 


Daily  Bote  of  Pig  Iron  Production  by  Months — Oroas  Tons 

Steel  Worka  Merchant          Total 

October,  1922 66.060  19.032              S5.092 

November    72,177  22,813             94.990 

December    75,179  24,398 


January,   1923    79,991 

Febrtiary   80,684 

March     87.881 

April    90.145 

May     96.029 

June    90,907 

July     88.798 

August    86,479 

September    78,799 

October 77,255 


24,190 
26,251 
25,792 
28,179 
28.735 
31.641 
29,858 
24,795 
25,385 
24.331 


99,577 
104,181 
106,935 
113,673 
118,324 
124,764 
122,548 
118,656 
111,274 
104,184 
101,586 


The  figures  for  daily  average  production,  beginning 
with  January,  1917,  are  as  follows: 


DaUy  Average  Proditction  of  Coke  and  Anthracite  Pig  Iron  in 
the  United  States  by  Months  Since  Jan.  1,  1917 — Oross  Tons 


1917 


1918 


1919 


1920         1921 


1922 


1923 


101,643  77,799  106.525      97.264  77,945  53,063  104,181 

94,473  82,835  105,006   102.720  69,187  58,214  106.935 

104,882  103.648  99.685   108.900  51,468  65,675  113,673 

111,165  109,607  82,607      91,327  39,768  69.070  118,324 

110,238  111,175  68.002      96,312  39,394  74,409  124.764 

109,002  110,793  70,495   101,451  35,494  78,701  122,280 


Sept.    104,465   113.942     82.932   104,310     32.850     67,791   104,184 
Oct.     106.560        -       - 
Nov.    IC 


111,802  79.745  97,830  47,183  9.4,990 
Dec.  92,997  110,762  84,944  87,222  53,196  99,577 
Tear    104.619   105,496      83.789      99,492      45,325      73,645 


Among  the  furnaces  blown  in  during  October  were 
the  following:  No.  1  furnace  of  the  New  Jersey 
Zinc  Co.  in  the  I.*high  Valley;  the  Robesonia  furnace 
in  the  Lebanon  Valley;  one  Alliquippa  furnace  of  the 
Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Corporation  in  the  Pittsburgh 
district;  the  Covington  furnace  of  the  Low  Moor  Iron 
Co.  in  Virginia;  the  Norton  furnace  in  Kentucky;  the 
Anna  furnace  in  the  Mahoning  Valley;  the  Alabama 
City  furnace  of  the  Gulf  States  Steel  Co.  in  Alabama 
and  one  Allen's  Creek  (Wrigley)  furnace  of  the  Bon 
Air  Goal  &  Iron  Co.  in  Tennessee. 


Among  the  furnaces  blown  out  or  banked  during 
October  were  the  following ;  C  and  E  furnaces  at  the 
Lackawanna  plant  of  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  in  the 
Buffalo  district  and  No.  2  furnace  of  the  Northern 
Iron  Co.  in  New  York;  one  Lebanon  furnace  of  the 
Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  in  the  Lebanon  Valley;  No.  2 
furnace  of  the  American  Steel  &  Wire  Co.,  one  Edgar 
Thomson  furnace  of  the  Carnegie  Steel  Co.  and  two 
Eliza  furnaces  and  the  Soho  furnace  of  the  Jones  & 
Laughlin  Steel  Corporation  in  the  Pittsburgh  district; 
the  Claire  furnace  in  the  Shenango  Valley;  one  Johns- 
town furnace  at  the  Cambria  plant  of  the  Bethlehem 
Steel  Corporation  in  western  Pennsylvania;  one  Low 
Moor  furnace  and  the  Goshen  furnace  in  Virginia; 
one  LaBelle  (or  Steubenville)  furnace  of  the  Wheeling 
Steel  Corporation  in  the  Wheeling  district;  No.  1 
Brier  Hill  furnace  of  the  Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube 
Go.  in  the  Mahoning  Valley;  the  Hamilton  (Hanging 
Rock)  furnace  in  southern  Ohio;  and  the  Thomas 
furnace  of  the  Thomas  Iron  Co.  in  Wisconsin. 

Output  by  Districts 

The  accompanying  table  gives  the  production  of  all 
coke  and  anthracite  furnaces  for  October  and  the  three 
months  preceding: 


Pig  Iron  Production  by  Districts,  Gross  Tons 


Oct. 


Sept. 
(30  days) 

208,737 
18,293 
73,945 
88,699 


Aug.  July 

(31  days)  (31  days) 

246,347  265.406 

19,449  18,920 

79,529  90.231 

108,448  116,428 


(31  days) 

New  York 219,857 

New  Jersey    19.473 

Lehigh  Valley   81,614 

Schuylkill  Valley    .  .  91,457 

Lower  Susquehanna 
and  Lebanon  Val- 
leys      60,568          56.531 

Pittsburgh  district .  .  653,970        659,963 

Shenango    Valley...  117,656        127,781 

Western   Pa 157,649        157.960 

Maryland,      Virginia 

and  Kentucky    ...  60,278          55,581 

WTieeling  district...  141,593        147,771 

Mahoning   Valley.  .  .  279,834        286,558 

Central  and  North- 
ern Ohio    282,009        273,885 

Southern    Ohio    36,083          37,416 

Illinois   and    Indiana  595,457        587,323 

Mich..     Minn.,      Mo., 

Wis.  and  Colo 117.128        113,460 

Alabama    213,105        213. 083 

Tennessee   21,427          18.526 

Total  3,149,158  3,125,512  3,449,493  3,678,334 


56,884 
713,314 
117,133 
193,611 


287,641 
46,779 
631,225 

121,172 
230,468 
17,783 


74,645 
759,159 
142,419 
205,059 

91,443 
155,324 
366,681 

286,021 
72,120 
643,043 

139,330 
236,049 
16,056 


Capacities  in  Blast  Nov.  1 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  furnaces 
in  blast  Nov.  1  in  the  different  districts  and  their  capac- 
ity, also  the  number  and  daily  capacity  in  gross  tons 
of  furnaces  in  blast  Oct.  1: 


Coke  and  Anthracite  Ftir 

Location  of  Total 

Furnaces  Stacks 

New  York  : 

Buffalo     21 

Ferromanganese    .  1 
Other  New  Tork  ...        5 

New    Jersey     4 

Pennsylvania ; 

Lehigh    Valley    16 

Spiegeleisen    2 

Schuylkill   Valley    15 

Lower  Susquehanna   .  .  9 

Ferromanganese    .  1 

Lebanon  Valley 6 

Ferromanganese    .  2 

Pittsburgh     district...  55 

Ferro  and  Spiegel   .  .  4 

Shenango    Valley 19 

Western  Pennsylvania  25 

Ferro  and  Spiegel  . .  2 

Maryland    5 

Ferromanganese    .  1 

Wheeling  district    15 

Ohio: 

Mahoning  Valley    .  .  28 

Central  and  Northern  26 

Southern      16 

Illinois  and  Indiana..  42 

Mich..  Wis.  and  Minn..  12 

Colorado  and   Missouri  6 
The  South: 

Virginia     18 

Kentucky    7 

Alabama   39 

Ferromanganese  1 

Tenn.,   Ga.   and   Texas  19 

Total     418 


5  Furnaces  in 

Blast 



-Nov.  1 

^  ^ . 

Oct.  1 , 

Capacity 

In 

Capacity 

last 

per  Day 

per  Day 

15 

6.140 

6.620 

(1 

100 

2 

400 

735 

2 

625 

610 

2,430 

2,365 

100 

2.750 

2.625 

1,525 

1.550 

65 

66 

115 

185 

85 

80 

19,350 

21,370 

485 

340 

3.760 

3.770 

4,880 

4,915 

300 

275 

960 

1,280 

100 

90 

4,500 

4,925 

9,000 

9.200 

9,000 

8,900 

1,030 

1.175 

18,950 

18.900 

3,295 

3.400 

336 

700 

645 

400 

190 

6.965 

6,740 

0 

355       102.100 
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Diagram  of  Pig  Iron  Production  and  Price 


Production  of  Steel  Companies — Gross  Tons 

Returns  from  all  furnaces  of  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation  and  the  various  independent  steel 
companies,  as  well  as  from  merchant  furnaces  produc- 
ing ferromanganese  and  spiegeleisen,  show  the  fore- 
going totals  of  steel  making  iron,  month  by  month, 
together  with  ferromanganese  and  spiegeleisen.    These 


Production  of  Steel  Companies— -Gross  Tons 

Spiegeleisen  and 
Ferromanganese 
^Total  Production-^ , 1922 , , 1923- 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
May 


July  , 
Aug.  , 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov.  . 
Dec.    . 


3,657 
13,832 
7,440 
9,533 
18,273      4,817      19,717     18,289 

9,710,312  15,871,646     70,787   22,185   121.564      64.807 


3,610  4,930  21,282 

.629.982      2.724.305      11.600  2.095  20.730 

,707.902      2,704.360      14.998  4,211  20.808 

15,432  4,902  19,568 


1,931,138 
1,415.832 
1,615.696 
2,047.873      2.394.922 

2,165,295      13,232      4.192 

2,330,645      17.007  10.591 


2.752,738  18,873  7.176 
2,680,851  11,402  7,925 
2,363,967     10,681     4,235 


26,493  12.876 

22,045  5,586 

23,206  4,478 

20,015  15,931 


Year.. 21,216. 691     151,175  68,587 


213,323   103,678 


last,  while   stated  separately,  are  also  included  in  the 
columns  of  "total  production." 

The  fluctuations  in  pig  iron  production  from  1913 
to  the  present  time  are  shown  in  the  accompanying 
chart.  The  figures  represented  by  the  heavy  lines  are 
those  of  the  daily  average  production,  by  months,  of 
coke   and   anthracite    iron.     The    dotted    curve    on    the 


chart  represents  monthly  average  prices  of  Southern 
No.  2  foundry  pig  iron  at  Cincinnati,  local  No.  2  foun- 
dry iron  at  furnaces  in  Chicago,  and  No.  2X  at  Phila- 
delphia. They  are  based  on  the  weekly  quotations  of 
The  Iron  Age. 


reduction  of  Coke  and  Anthracite  Pig  Iron  in  the   United 
States  by  Months,  Beginning  Jan.  1,   1919 — Oross  Tona 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 

May 
June 


..  3.302,260  3,015,181  2,416,292  1,644,951  3,229,604 

..  2,940.168  2.978,879  1,937,257  1,629,991  2.994,187 

..  3,090,243  3.375,907  1.595.522  2,035,920  3,623.868 

..  2.478,218  2,739.797  1.193.041  2.072,114  8.549.736 

..  2.108,056  2.985,682  ""  

..  2,114,863  3,043,540 


%   year.  16,033,808   18.138,986     9.428.166   12.050.683   20.841,534 

July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 

Dec." 


864.555  2.405,365  3,678.334 

954.193  1,816,170  3,449.493 

985.529  2.033,720  3,125,612 

.863,558      3,292,597      1,246.676  2.637.844  3,149,158 


Tear*. 30,582, 878   36,414,114   16,543.686  26,880,388 


Three  new  correspondence  courses  in  hydraulic  engi- 
neering, intended  to  meet  needs  of  mechanical,  civil, 
municipal  and  water  works  engineers,  have  been  insti- 
tuted by  the  Extension  Division,  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin. The  first  course  deals  with  pressures,  the  second 
with  flow,  and  the  third  with  description,  theory  and 
testing  of  various  types  of  hydraulic  motors  and  pumps. 


SLOWING  DOWN 


Shipments    Dropping,   But   Little   Price 
Weakness 


Basic   Pig  Iron   Lower — Promising   Railroad 
Business 

Steel  production  has  further  slowed  down,  but 
the  closing  of  the  gap  between  shipments  and 
bookings  has  had  little  effect  on  prices.  Buyers 
are  trying  for  price  reductions  on  current  needs, 
but  producers  see  no  promise  of  expanding  oper- 
ations by  taking  the  price  route.  Business  is 
largely  for  early  delivery  and  its  volume  proves 
that  consumption  rather  than  restocking  is  a  fact. 
The  attitude  of  the  seller  is  shown  by  the 
opening  of  books  by  the  American  Sheet  &  Tin 
Plate  Co.  for  tin  plate  and  sheets  for  the  first 
quarter  of  1924  at  the  company's  current  prices. 
These  include  3.85c.  for  black  sheets  and  5c.  for 
galvanized  sheets.  No  large  buying  response  ap- 
pears yet  to  have  been  made,  but  the  move,  fol- 
lowed by  leading  independents,  is  a  notable  indi- 
cation of  the  disregard  of  the  large  makers  of 
price  cutting  uncovered  here  and  there,  though 
3.75c.  has  been  general  enough  in  black  sheets 
to  be  a  market  price  and  4.90c.  is  not  uncommon 
for  the  galvanized  product. 

Prospective  railroad  purchases,  known  to  be 
large,  are  being  held  back  in  part  through  con- 
cern over  adverse  turns  which  railroad  legisla- 
tion may  take.  These  as  one  of  the  sources  of 
demand  of  the  early  future  are  being  augmented 
by  some  increased  general  buying  interest  respect- 
ing the  first  quarter. 

The  ordering  of  1000  hopper  car  bodies  by  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  and  inquiries  for  2000  gondolas 
by  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  and  for  1750  automobile 
cars  and  probably  for  250  gondolas  by  the  Wabash 
are  definite  signs  of  the  expected  renewal  of  rail- 
road car  buying.  More  than  200  locomotives  are 
being  figured  on,  of  which  60  are  for  the  Union 
Pacific. 

The  Nickel  Plate  has  distributed  18,000  tons  of 
rails  and  the  Monon  has  bought  4000  tons.  The 
Southern  Railway  is  inquiring  for  35,000  tons. 

Pig  iron  production  fell  off  less  than  2'/,  per 
cent  from  September.  Complete  returns  show 
3,149,158  tons  for  the  31  days  of  October,  or  101,586 
tons  per  day,  against  3,125,512  tons  in  September, 
or  104,184  tons  per  day.  While  the  October  rate 
is  the  lowest  for  the  year,  it  is  higher  than  any 
month  in  1921  or  1922. 

Eighteen  furnaces  were  blown  out  or  banked 
and  8  were  blown  in,  6  of  which  were  merchant 
stacks.  The  net  loss  of  10  furnaces  last  month 
compares  with  28  in  August  and  15  in  September. 
The  245  furnaces  in  blast  Nov.  1  represent  a  daily 
capacity  of  about  99,030  tons  against  about  102,100 


tons  per  day  for  the  255  furnaces  in  blast  Oct.  1. 

More  interest  in  pig  iron  is  being  shown,  es- 
pecially in  Chicago,  but  sales  are  not  for  large  ton- 
nages and  lower  prices  have  been  recorded  at  Cleve- 
land, where  competition  with  Buffalo  furnaces  is 
keen,  and  at  Pittsburgh.  In  eastern  Pennsylvania 
production  has  been  heavily  decreased.  A  contract 
made  by  an  Ohio  furnace  for  coke  at  about  $3.50 
per  ton  indicates  the  possibility  of  a  considerable 
reduction  in  the  cost  of  manufacturing  pig  iron. 

The  unusual  building  activity  for  this  time  of 
year  is  shown  by  structural  steel  awards  of  more 
than  19,000  tons,  while  new  projects,  mostly  in  New 
York,  total  close  to  40,000  tons.  Of  these  18,000 
tons  is  for  a  new  telephone  building  in  New  York. 
Revised  plans  for  the  Ford  steel  plant  at  Detroit, 
not  included  in  the  week's  inquiries,  call  for  26,000 
tons. 

A  3c.  base  for  cold  finished  steel  bars  has  become 
general  and  2.15c.  has  reappeared  in  light  rails 
rolled  from  billets,  while  for  hot  rolled  strips  a  base 
price  above  3c.  refers  usually  to  small  orders.  On 
hoops  and  bands  3c.  is  more  common. 

The  weakness  in  sheets  is  in  contrast  with  the 
strength  of  semi-finished  steel.  An  offer  to  buy 
3000  tons  of  sheet  bars  at  $40  was  ineffectual.  Of 
120  sheet  and  jobbing  mills  in  the  Mahoning  Valley, 
63  are  scheduled  for  operation,  the  lowest  produc- 
tion percentage  in  18  months. 

Save  for  a  change  in  sheets  in  July,  The  Iron 
Age  finished  steel  composite  price  stands  for  six 
months  at  2.775c.  per  lb. 

Basic  iron  having  dropped  further,  THE  Iron 
Age  pig  iron  composite  price  has  gone  to  $22.02 
from  $22.27  last  week,  being  now  nearly  $9  below 
the  high  level  of  early  April. 


Pittsburgh 

More   Inquiry,  But  Little,  if  Any,  Increase, 
in  Orders 

Pittsburgh,  Nov.  6. — Sentiment  in  the  steel  trade 
here  remains  fairly,  hopeful,  but  it  still  appears  to  be 
based  more  upon  prospective  than  actual  business.  The 
general  inquiry  is  heavier,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether 
orders  are  any  larger  than  they  have  been  in  recent 
weeks.  Buyers  still  cling  largely  to  the  policy  of  cover- 
ing their  known  requirements  and  are  letting  their  stocks 
run  down.  There  is  no  idea  that  prices  are  going  to  he 
higher  right  away  and  while  expectations  long  enter- 
tained of  the  lower  prices  have  been  realized  only  in 
part,  the  general  feeling  among  consumers  is  that 
nothing  is  to  be  lost  by  "sailing  close  to  the  wind"  in 
the  matter  of  purchases. 

The  various  units  of  the  Steel  Corporation  still  are 
enjoying  a  good  rate  of  operation,  but  the  lack  of 
forward  buying  is  beginning  to  tell  on  the  activities  of 
the  independents.  In  the  Youngstown  district  there  ' 
has  been  a  clear  slowing,  particularly  at  the  sheet 
mills,  and  locally  the  effort  to  maintain  economical 
operations  has  resulted  in  some  additions  to  stock. 
The  outlook  is  for  further  curtailment  among  the  inde- 
pendent companies  over  the  remainder  of  the  year. 
Chief  reliance  for  improved  business  is  placed  upon 
the  railroads,  but  so  far  as  local  mills  are  concerned. 
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A  Comparison  of  Prices 

Advances  Over  the  Previous  Week  in   Heavy  Type,  Declines  in  Italics 
At   date,   one   week,   one   nionlli,   and   one   year   previous 

For  Early  Delivery 


p;„  !,„»    ^                               N"^'-  8'  Ot:'-  30,  Oct.  9,  Nov.  7, 

fig   Iron,  Per  Gross  Ton :          1923  1923  1923  1922 

No.  2X.   Phlladelphlat J22.64  J22.64  $24.76  $31.14 

No.  2,  Valley  furnacet.  .  .  .    22.50  22.60  24.00  29.00 

No.    2.   Southern,   Cin'tlf..    23.55  23.55  25.05  29.05 

No.  2,  Birmingham,  Ala.f.    19.50  19.50  21.00  25.00 

No.  2  foundry,  Chicago*..   24.00  24.00  25.00  30  00 

Basic,   del'd,  eastern   Pa. .   23.00  23.00  24.50  28.14 

Basic,  Valiey  furnace 2g.00  22.50  24.00  29.00 

Valley  Bessemer,  del.  P'gh.    se.2«  26.76  27.26  34.27 

Malleable,   Chicago*    24.00  24.00  25.00  30.00 

Malleable,    Valley 22.00  22.00  24.00  30  00 

Gray  torge.    Pittsburgh...    2S.76  24.26  25.26  30.77 

L.    S.    charcoal.    Chicago..    29.15  29.15  30.04  36.15 

Ferromanganese  furnace.  .110.00  110.00  110.00  100.00 

Rails,  Billets,  Etc.,  Per  Gross  Ton  : 

O.-h.  rails,  heavy,  at  mill.  .$43.00  $43.00  $43.00  $43.00 

Bess,    billets,    Pittsburgh..    40.00  40.00  40.00  38.00 

O.-h.    billets,    Pittsburgh..    40.00  40.00  40.00  38.00 

O.-h.   sheet   bars,   P'gh 42.50  42.50  42.50  38.00 

Forging  billets,  base,  P'gh.    iS.OO  47.50  47.50  45.00 

O.-h.     billets.     Phila 45.17  45.17  45.17  45.17 

Wire  rods,    Pittsburgh 51.00  51.00  51.00  45.00 

Cents  Cents  Cents  Cents 

Skelp,  gr.  steel.   P'gh,  lb..      2.40  2.40  2.40          2.00- 

Light  rails   at   mill 2.25  2.25  2.15          2.00 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel, 

Per  Lb.  to  Large  Buyers:    Cents  Cents  Cents  Cents 

Iron   bars,   Philadelphia...      2.67  2.67  2.67  2.325 

Iron   bars,    Chicago 2.40  2.40  2.35  2.50 

Steel   bars,   Pittsburgh....      2.40  2.40  2.40  2.00 

Steel    bars,    Chicago 2.50  2.50  2.50  2.10 

Steel  bars,   New  York 2.74  2.74  2.74  2.34 

Tank    plates,    Pittsburgh..      2.50  2.50  2.50  2.00 

Tank  plates,    Chicago 2.60  2.60  2.60  2.30 

Tank  plates,  New  York.  .  .      2.74  2.74  2.84  2.34 

Beams,  Pittsburgh 2.50  2.50  2.50  2.00 

Beams,   Chicago 2.60  2.60  2.60  2.20 

Beams.  New  York 2.74  2.74  2.84  2.34 

Steel  hoops,  Pittsburgh 3.15  3.15  3.15  2.90 

•The  average  switching  charge  for  delivery  to  foundries 
in  the  Chicago  district  is  61c.  per  ton. 

tSilicon,  1.75  to  2.25.      tSilicon,  2.25  to  2.75. 

The  prices  in  the  above  table  are  for  domestic  delivery  and 


<!hMfB     Moilo    on.1    Wi-o       ^°^-  *•    0<^  30,    Oct.  9.    Nov.  7, 

sneets,  iNails  and  Wire,        1923  1923  1923       1922 

Per  Lb.  to  Large  Buyers:    Cents  Cents  Cents  Cents 

Sheets,  black.  No.  28,  P'gh.      3.75  3.75  3.75          3.35 

Sheets,  galv..  No.  28,  P'gh.      5.00  5.00  5.00          4.60 

Sheets,  blue  an'l'd,   9  &  10     3.00  3.00  3.00         2.60 

Wire  nails,  Pittsburgh 3.00  3.00  3.00         2.70 

Plain  wire,  Pittsburgh 2.75  2.75  2.75          2.45 

Barbed  wire,  galv.,  P'gh..      3.80  3.80  3.80          3.35 

Tin  plate,  100-lb.  box,  P'gh.   $5.50  $5.50  $5.50  $4.75 

Old    Material,    Per  Gross  Ton; 

Carwheels,  Chicago $17.50  $17.50  $18.00  $25.00 

Carwheels,     Philadelphia..    n.50  19.00  20.50  21.00 

Heavy  steel  scrap,  P'gh...  15.50  15.00  16.00  20.50 

Heavy  steel  scrap,  Phila. .   15.00  15.00  16.00  16.50 

Heavy  steel  scrap,  Ch'go.  .    13.50  13.50  14.15  17.75 

No.   1  cast,  Pittsburgh 18.50  18.50  20.00  23.50 

No.   1    cast,   Philadelphia..    19.00  19.00  19.50  22.00 

No.  1  cast,  Ch'go  (net  ton)    18.00  18.00  19.00  20.50 

No.  1  RR.  wrot.  Phila 17.00  17.00  19.00  19.00 

No.  1  RR.wrot.  Ch'go  (net)    12.00  12.00  14.00  16.50 

Coke,   Connellsville,    Per   Net  Ton  at  Oven: 

Furnace   coke,   prompt....    $3.75  $3.75  $4.00  $7.50 

Foundry  coke,  prompt....      4.75  4.75  4.75  9.00 

Metals, 

Per  Lb.  to  Large  Buyers:    Cents  Cents  Cents  Cents 

Lake  copper,  New  York...    13.00  13.00  13.00  14.12% 

Electrolytic  copper,  refinery  12.37V4  12.25  12.75  13.62% 

Zinc,   St.    Louis G.35  6.32%  6.30  7.10 

Zinc,  New  York C.75  6.67%  6.65  7.45 

Lead,    St.    Louis 6.45  6.45  6.65  6.85 

Lead,  New  York 6.75  6.75  6.85  7.15 

Tin    (Straits),  New  York..  41.S7y3  41.50  42.25  38.00 

Antimony   (Asiatic),   N.   Y.    9.00  8.50  7.50  6.60 
o  not  necessarily  apply  to  export  business. 


Based  on  prices  of  steel  bars, 
beams,  tank  plates,  plain  wire, 
open-hearth  rails,  black  pipe  , 
and  black  sheets  J 


Compcsite  Price  Nov.  5,  1923,  Finished  Steel,  2.775c.  Per  Lb. 


iio. 


Oct. 
Oct. 


year  pre-war-average. 


2.755Q. 
2.775c. 
2.446c. 
1.689c. 


Composite  Price,  Nov.  5,  1923,  Pig  Iron,  $22.02  Per  Gross  Ton 


Based  on  average  of  basic  and  tou 
irons,  the  basic  being  Valley  quota 
the  foundry  an  average  of  Chic 
Philadelphia  and  Birmingham 


Oct.  30,  1923, 

$22.27 

Oct.   9,  1923, 

23.79 

Nov.   6,  1922. 

28.86 

15.72 

activity  in  that  direction  has  been  largely  of  inquiry 
rather  than  of  sales. 

Steel  prices  in  the  main  are  well  sustained.  The 
American  Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Co.  late  last  week  opened 
its  books  for  its  first  quarter  tonnages  of  sheets  and 
tin  plate,  reaffirming  the  present  prices.  The  response 
has  been  good  in  tin  plate,  but  rather  feeble  in  sheets. 
That  was  rather  to  be  expected,  however,  since  inde- 
pendent mills  desirous  of  maintaining  mill  operations 
continue  to  take  black  and  galvanized  sheet  business 
at  least  $2  below  the  Steel  Corporation  schedules.  A 
3c.  base  for  cold-finished  steel  bars  has  become  general 
since  a  week  ago  and  2.15c.  has  reappeared  in  light 
rails  rolled  from  billets,  while  for  hot-rolled  strips  a 
base  price  above  3c.  refers  usually  to  small  and  unim- 
portant tonnages.  The  market  continues  in  buyers' 
favor  also  on  bolts,  nuts  and  rivets,  but  prices  on  other 
products  are  very  well  maintained  considering  the  mod- 
erate proportions  of  current  purchases. 

While  the  scrap  market  is  slightly  stronger  on  some 


grades,  primary  materials  generally  still  are  weak  and 
demand  is  so  light  as  to  suggest  still  lower  prices.  So 
little  business  is  being  done  in  pig  iron  that  quotations 
for  the  most  part  are  merely  what  producers  are  ask- 
ing. There  is  practically  no  market  in  coal  and  coke. 
Sheet  bars  are  held  firmly  at  $42.50,  but  this  price  im- 
presses buyers  as  an  artificial  one,  since  demands  are 
light  and  there  is  an  unusually  good  profit  at  that 
price  based  on  current  scrap  and  pig  iron  costs.  Billets 
and  slabs  are  really  easy. 

Pig  Iron. — An  utter  absence  of  important  transac- 
tions renders  difl[icult  the  determination  of  where  prices 
really  are.  The  most  recent  sale  of  basic  iron,  one  of 
1000  tons  to  a  Sharon,  Pa.,  melter,  was  at  $22,  Valley 
furnace,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  that  price  could  be  done 
again,  as  available  supplies  are  very  heavy  and  con- 
sumers generally  are  taking  only  passive  interest  in 
the  market.  At  least  one  middle  interest  is  offering 
this  grade  with  a  silicon  content,  however,  above  1 
per  cent  at  $21,  Valley  furnace.     Even  that  price  is  not 
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very  interesting  to  melters,  who  now  are  looking  for  a 
price  of  $20  before  there  is  a  turn  in  the  market.  Besse- 
mer iron  has  sold  at  $24.50,  which,  as  in  the  case  of 
basic,  is  a  drop  of  50c.  a  ton  from  last  week's  level. 
Foundry  iron  continues  at  $22.50  for  the  base  grade, 
but  no  important  sales  have  been  made  lately  at  that 
price  and  it  is  believed  that  a  firm  offer  of  less  would 
get  serious  consideration.  Malleable  iron  is  a  good  deal 
of  a  drug  on  the  market,  and  hard  to  sell  at  any  price. 
Four  furnaces  have  gone  on  the  idle  list  since  a  week 
ago.  These  include  one  Edgar  Thomson  furnace  of 
the  Carnegie  Steel  Co.,  the  Soho  furnace  of  the  Jones 
&  Laughlin  Steel  Corporation,  No.  1  stack  of  the  She- 
nango  Furnace  Co.  and  the  stack  of  the  Punxsutawney 
Furnace  Co.,  Punxsutawney,  Pa.  The  stack  of  the 
Struthers  Furnace  Co.  has  gone  into  blast  after  being 
banked  for  about  two  months.  The  furnace  of  the 
American  Manganese  Mfg.  Co.,  Dunbar,  Pa.,  which 
lately  has  been  on  spiegeleisen,  will  be  blown  out  within 
the  next  few  days.  W.  P.  Snyder  &  Co.  report  the 
average  price  of  Bessemer  iron  from  Valley  furnaces 
in  October  to  have  been  $25.20  against  $26.50  in  Sep- 
tember and  on  basic  $23.25  against  $24.50  in  September. 
We  quote  Valley  furnace,  the  freight  rate  for  de- 
livery to  the  Cleveland  or  Pittsburgh  district  being 
$1.76  per  gross  ton: 

Basic     $22.00 

Bessemer    24.50 

Gray  forge    22.00 

No.    2   foundry 22.50 

No.    3    foundry 22.00 

Malleable     22.00 

Low  phosphorus,   copper  free 30.00 

Ferroalloys. — Both  domestic  and  British  producers 
of  ferromanganese  still  are  quoting  $110,  Atlantic  sea- 
board, but  evidently  those  who  were  in  need  of  supplies 
for  use  between  now  and  the  end  of  the  year  were  able 
to  cover  them  from  resale  British  offerings,  as  lately 
business  has  been  very  quiet.  With  the  competition 
from  resale  offerings  eliminated,  however,  the  market 
is  firm  rather  than  otherwise  at  the  quoted  price.  There 
is  little  activity  in  the  other  products  under  this  head- 
ing and  prices  show  no  particular  change.  Prices  are 
given  on  page  1277. 

Semi-Finished  Steel. — Sheet  makers  without  regular 
sources  of  steel  supplies  are  trying  pretty  hard  to 
secure  sheet  bars  at  less  than  the  generally  quoted 
price  of  $42.50,  Pittsburgh  or  Youngstown.  One  Pitts- 
burgh district  sheet  maker  is  offering  $40,  Pittsburgh 
for  3000  tons,  but  thus  far  has  not  been  able  to  find  a 
mill  willing  to  take  the  business.  Makers  who  reg- 
ularly supply  non-integrated  producers  with  sheet  bars 
are  disposed  to  decline  business  at  less  than  $42.50, 
not  that  a  lower  price  would  not  yield  a  good  profit, 
but  because  of  the  effect  the  lower  price  might  have  on 
prices  of  finished  sheets.  Billets  and  slabs  readily  are 
obtainable  at  $40  and  users  do  not  have  to  go  higher. 
With  rolling  billets  available  at  $40,  makers  find  it 
hard  to  get  more  than  $45,  base,  for  forging  quality, 
$5  being  the  ordinary  differential  between  the  two 
grades.  Demand  is  light.  Skelp  and  wire  rods  are 
plentiful  and  slow  of  sale,  but  recent  quotations  of 
2.40c.,  and  $51,  respectively,  are  well  observed.  Prices 
are  given  on  page  1277. 

Tubular  Goods. — Some  tapering  in  demand  lately 
has  been  experienced  in  standard  pipe  and  this  division 
of  the  market  now  is  not  much  more  active  as  far  as 
new  business  is  concerned  than  oil  well  and  line  pipe. 
Most  mills  have  fairly  substantial  backlogs  in  both 
classes  of  pipe,  however,  and  expect  a  revival  in  demand 
before  these  orders  are  completed.  Stocks  of  pipe  in 
the  oil  producing  districts  are  moderate  and  it  is  be- 
lieved that  on  account  of  the  sustained  building  activi- 
ties, notably  in  house  building,  much  of  the  standard 
pipe  which  has  been  going  out  has  gone  into  use 
rather  than  into  jobbers'  warehouses.  Recovery  in  the 
oil  industry  and  the  usual  spring  building  activities, 
therefore,  are  expected  to  be  felt  very  promptly  by  the 
mills.  Price  shading  in  pipe  is  practically  unknown, 
but  there  is  some  cutting  in  boiler  tubes,  which  are 
dull  and  some  makers  find  it  necessary  to  make  attrac- 
tive prices  to  round  out  their  mill  schedules.  Discounts 
are  given  on  page  1276. 

Steel  Rails. — Lower  prices  than  2.25c.,  base,  for 
light  rails  rolled  from  billets  have  again  appeared.    It 


is  now  evident  that  while  that  price  is  commonly  quoted 
and  obtained  on  small  tonnages,  attractive  orders  are 
bringing  out  quotations  of  2.15c.,  base.  These  rails, 
accordingly,  are  quotable  at  2.15c.  to  2.25c.  Light 
sections  rolled  from  old  standard  sections,  still  are 
quotable  from  1.85c.  to  2c.,  base.  General  demand  is 
moderate  since  the  coal  industry,  the  principal  outlet 
for  light  rails,  is  operating  at  a  very  low  rate  and  coal 
prices  are  too  low  to  encourage  fresh  development 
work. 

We  quote  light  rails  rolled  from  billets  at  2.15c. 

to  2.25c.  base   (25-lb.  to  45-lb.)  ;  reroUed  rails,  l.S5c. 

to    2c.    base    (12-lb.    to    45-lb.).    f.o.b.    mill;    standard 

rails,     $43    per    gross    ton    mill,    for    Bessemer    and 

open-hearth    sections. 

Wire  Products. — There  is  a  fairly  good  business, 
but  generally,  it  is  still  the  policy  of  jobbers  and 
manufacturing  consumers  to  buy  frequently  instead  of 
a  long  time  ahead.  Most  of  the  business  on  mill  books 
being  in  the  shape  of  orders  instead  of  contracts,  few 
are  definitely  committed  for  long  periods  and  early  de- 
liveries are  being  promised  on  practically  everything. 
Observance  of  quoted  prices  is  fairly  close.  Prices  are 
given  on  page  1276. 

Cold-Finished  Steel  Bars  and  Shafting. — Three  near- 
by makers  recently  advised  the  trade  of  a  revision  in 
the  price  to  3c.,  base,  a  reduction  of  $5  a  ton,  the  new 
price  to  apply  on  both  new  and  unshipped  orders.  This 
change  was  effective  Nov.  1,  and  since  has  been  fol- 
lowed by  other  makers.  The  market  now  is  quotable 
at  3c.,  base,  for  carload  lots,  with  the  usual  extra  of 
25c.  per  100  lb.  for  less  than  carload  lots.  There  is  a 
fair  demand  from  the  automotive  industry,  but  business 
in  general  is  moderate  and  leaves  much  to  be  desired. 
The  reduction  by  local  makers  amounts  to  the  meeting 
of  competition  from  Chicago  district  mills,  which  sev- 
eral weeks  ago  went  to  3c.,  Pittsburgh,  in  the  Detroit 
district  and  with  such  a  large  part  of  the  business 
originating  in  that  territory,  it  was  necessary  for  local 
mills  to  go  to  that  price  to  hold  their  accounts  there. 

Hot-Rolled  Flats.— The  regular  base  of  3.15c.,  Pitts- 
burgh, still  is  well  observed  on  hoops,  but  on  other  prod- 
ucts under  this  heading  that  price  is  largely  a  quota- 
tion, except  on  very  small  tonnages.  Certainly,  those 
who  have  fairly  large  tonnages  of  strips  to  place  do 
not  have  to  go  above  3c.,  base,  to  secure  them,  which 
means  that  rim  stock  material  for  cold-rolling  in 
large  lots  is  obtainable  at  2.85c.  Business  with  prac- 
tically all  makers  improved  materially  in  October  as 
compared  with  the  month  before,  but  there  has  been 
no  evidence  of  a  departure  by  consumers  from  a  policy 
of  covering  their  known  requirements.  The  cotton  tie 
season  has  closed.     Prices  are  given  on  page  1276. 

Colled-Rolled  Strips. — October  business  gained  ap- 
preciably over  that  of  the  month  before  wnth  practically 
all  makers,  but  October  bookings  for  the  most  part  ran 
to  orders  rather  than  contracts,  the  tendency  of  con- 
sumers being  to  keep  their  supplies  well  in  line  with 
their  actual  requirements.  The  improvement  is  largely 
ascribable  to  increased  demands  from  the  automobile 
parts  makers.  The  price  of  5c.,  base,  Pitsburgh,  is  well 
maintained  despite  the  decline  in  hot-rolled  strips  for 
cold-rolling  since  that  price  was  announced  in  August.         i 

Bolts,   Nuts   and   Rivets. — Actual    selling   prices   of         ( 
bolts    and   nuts    are    still   below    published    quotations;  ' 

there  has  been  no  abandonment  of  these  quotations,  : 
but  it  is  admitted  that  they  are  not  often  realized. 
Inquiry  and  orders  show  some  gain,  but  there  is  still 
too  much  idle  capacity  for  the  market  to  show  much 
strength.  Rivet  prices  still  are  soft  and  on  large  lots 
less  than  $2.75  base  is  being  done.  Prices  and  dis-  . 
counts  are  given   on  page   1276.  J 

Sheets. — The  interesting  development  of  the  week  is  I 
the  announcement  of  the  American  Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  ■ 
Co.  of  the  opening  of  its  books  for  first  quarter  of  1924 
business  at  unchanged  prices.  The.se  are  3.85c.  base 
for  black,  5c.  base  for  galvanized,  3c.  base  for  blue 
annealed  and  5.35c.  base  (No.  22  gage)  for  automobile 
body  sheets.  There  has  been  no  rush  of  buyers  to  cover 
for  that  period  and  it  would  have  been  surprising  if 
there  had  been,  since  there  are  several  independent 
mills  which  continue  to  quote  $2  lower  than  the  Steel 
Coi-poration  bases  and  would  not  be  adverse  to  taking 
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forward  delivery  business  at  the  lower  levels.  Current 
demiinds  are  moderate  and  represent  closely  the  actual 
needs  of  buyers.  It  is  a  buyers'  market  in  a  broad  way, 
althoujrh  some  of  the  Younprstown  district  makers  show 
a  disposition  to  curtail  operations  rather  than  cut 
prices.  All  of  the  mills  of  the  Republic  Iron  &  Steel 
Co.,  Younffstown,  are  idle  this  week  and  that  district  as 
a  whole  is  not  operating  much  over  50  per  cent  of  sheet 
mills'  capacity.  The  leading  interest  is  having  an  opera- 
tion of  about  80  per  cent,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  shipments 
are  that  large.     Prices  are  g'iven  on  page  1276. 

Tin  Plate. — The  leading  interest  is  committed  over 
the  first  half  of  next  year  as  a  result  of  orders  that 
have  come  in  following  its  announcement  of  the  open- 
ing of  its  books  for  first  quarter  business  at  the  former 
base  of  $5.50  for  that  period.  Its  current  business  has 
been  helped  materially  by  the  fact  that  it  will  produce 
over  200,000  base  boxes  for  a  large  can  company,  the 
tin  plate  plant  of  which,  located  in  this  district,  is  to 
go  down  soon  for  a  period  of  at  least  60  days  for  neces- 
sary repairs.  Independent  plants  in  this  district  are 
getting  near  the  end  of  their  business  for  this  year  and 
there  is  a  slight  slowing  down  in  operations.  The  lead- 
ing interest  has  more  than  85  per  cent  of  its  hot  mills 
in  operation. 

Iron  and  Steel  Bars. — Makers  of  steel  bars  in  this 
district  are  holding  with  great  tenacity  to  the  base  of 
2.40c.,  although  demands  are  small  and  most  of  the 
independent  mills  need  business.  A  larger  cut  than 
makers  feel  justified  in  making  would  be  necessary,  it 
is  held,  to  bring  out  really  desirable  orders.  Iron  bars 
are  easier,  reflecting  both  a  light  demand  and  the  lower 
wage  rate  for  the  next  60  days  resulting  from  the 
recent  wage  settlement. 

We  quote  soft  steel  bars,  rolled  from  billets,  at 
2.40c.  base ;  bars  for  cold-flnishing  of  screw  stock 
analysis,  $3  per  ton  over  base ;  reinforcing  bars, 
rolled  from  billets.  2.40c.  base;  refined  iron  bars, 
3.25c.  base,  in  carload  lots  or  more,  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh. 

Structural  Material. — Mills  in  this  district  are  not 
experiencing  large  demands,  chiefly  because  the  fabri- 
cating shops  here  cannot  compete  with  those  in  other 
parts  of  the  country  enjoying  more  reasonable  steel 
prices.  Furthermore,  this  is  the  quiet  season  in  struc- 
tural awards  and  while  inquiries  are  reported  to  he 
numerous  enough,  awards  are  few  and  those  on  the 
few  important  jobs  at  prices  so  low  as  to  suggest  stocks 
of  much  steel  bought  at  well  below  today's  prices. 
Mills  here,  however,  are  holding  to  the  base  of  2.50c. 
Prices  are  given  on  page  1276. 

Plates. — While  inquiry  for  plates  is  brisk  in  con- 
nection with  railroad  business,  actual  orders  are  light 
and  independent  capacity  is  less  fully  engaged  than  at 
any  time  before  this  year.  There  is  close  adherence, 
however,  to  the  base  of  2.50c.  Prices  are  given  on  page 
1276. 

Track  Supplies. — ^Current  activity  is  limited,  but 
inquiry  covering  future  deliveries  is  pretty  heavy. 
Recent  prices  hold,  but  it  is  believed  that  competition 
for  some  of  the  big  orders  now  up  will  result  in  lower 
prices.     Quotations  are  given  on  page   1276. 

Coke  and  Coal. — The  spot  market  for  Connellsville 
coke  has  virtually  vanished  and  just  where  prices  are 
is  not  easily  determined  in  the  absence  of  sales.  The 
nominal  quotation  still  is  $3.75  per  net  ton  at  oven, 
but  there  are  a  great  many  loaded  cars  which  have 
been  lying  on  track  for  several  days  for  want  of  a 
place  to  ship.  Some  of  these  holdings  undoubtedly 
could  be  had  pretty  cheap.  Curtailment  of  production 
continues  and  apparently  the  end  of  the  movement  has 
not  yet  been  reached;  nevertheless  there  are  ampl? 
supplies  and  the  danger  of  higher  prices  seems  remote, 
since  there  are  some  plants  which  cannot  be  shut  down 
except  at  greater  loss  than  by  selling  at  the  market 
valuations.  Foundry  coke  still  is  readily  available 
at  from  $4.75  to  $5.25.  The  one  bit  of  contract  busi- 
ness in  furnace  grade  recently  before  the  market,  that 
of  the  Struthers  Furnace  Co.  for  15,000  tons  a  month 
for  five  months  beginning  Nov.  1,  was  placed  with  the 
Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Co.  at  a  price  equal  to 
slightly  more  than  $3.50  at  Connellsville.  There  has 
been  no  improvement  in  the  coal  market,  which  is  dull 


and  weak  at  from  $1.45  to  $2.10  per  net  ton  at  mine 
for  mine  run  steam  coal,  $2  to  $2.25  for  coaking  coal 
and  $2.25  for  gas  grade. 

Old  Material. — The  market  reflects  a  somewhat 
stronger  undertone,  although  real  activity  still  is  lack- 
ing and  the  stronger  price  ideas  of  dealers  find  explan- 
ation in  expectations  of  purchases  rather  than  in  actual 
buying.  A  local  steel  company  which  has  been  em- 
bargoed is  said  to  be  granting  permits  for  shipments  a 
little  more  readily  than  formerly;  this  is  taken  to  mean 
that  this  company  is  not  as  well  off'  with  regard  to 
supplies  as  it  has  been.  Other  mills  have  raised  their 
bids  slightly  and  the  big  spread  between  scrap  and  pig 
iron  and  the  improvement  in  steel  business  in  October 
as  compared  with  September  also  are  advanced  by  those 
now  bullish  on  the  market.  It  is  claimed  that  $16.50 
has  been  offered  for  heavy  melting  steel,  but  there  is  no 
evidence  that  a  sale  has  been  made  at  that  price.  Some 
observers  say  that  the  effort  to  advance  prices  is  noth- 
ing more  than  a  repetition  of  the  unsuccessful  effort  of 
late  August  and  early  September  and  that  those  re- 
sponsible are  those  who  have  their  yards  full  and  want 
to  move  some  of  their  holdings.  It  cannot  be  said  that 
the  outlook  is  brilliant  for  heavier  steel  works  opera- 
tions over  the  remainder  of  the  year  and  the  foundries 
in  this  district  as  a  general  rule  are  beginning  to  feel 
the  absence  of  fresh  railroad  buying.  It  must  be  said 
that  relatively  high  prices  were  obtained  on  railroad 
scrap  offerings  in  view  of  the  fact  that  they  were  so 
heavy.  Heavy  melting  steel  sold  up  to  $16  and  material 
for  throwing  down  in  the  yards  sold  above  $10  in  some 
instances.  Heavy  melting  steel  at  $15  is  out  of  the 
question  this  week  and  definitely  higher  bids  have  ap- 
peared from  users  of  turnings. 

We  quote  for  delivery  to  consumers'  mill  in  the 
Pittsburgh  and  other  districts  taking  the  Pittsburgh 
freight  rate  as  follows: 

Per  Gross   Tom 

Heavy   melting  steel $15.50  to  $16.00 

No.    1   cast,   cupola   size 18.50  to  19  00 

Rails    for    rolling,    Newark    and 

Cambridge,  Ohio ;  Cumberland, 

Md. :   Huntington,   W.   Va.   and 

Franklin,     Pa 17.60  to  18.00 

Compressed    sheet    steel 14.00  to  14  50 

Bundled  sheets,  sides  and  ends..   12.50  to  13.00 

Railroad  knuckles  and  couplers..    18.00  to  18  50 

Railroad    coil   and    leaf   springs..    18.00  to  18.50 
Low  phosphorus  blooms  and  billet 

ends      20.50  to  21.00 

Low  phosphorus  plate  and  other 

material     18.50  to  19.00 

Railroad   malleable    18.00  to  18  50 

Steel  car  axles   18.00  to  IS  50 

Cast    iron    wheels     17.50  to  18.00 

Rolled  steel  wheels    18.00  to  18.50 

Machine  shop  turnings 11.00  to  11.50 

Sheet    bar    crops 16.50  to  17.00 

Heavy   steel    axle    turnings 13.50  to  14.00 

Short  shoveling  turnings 12.50  to  13.00 

Heavy  breakable  cast   14.50  to  15.00 

Stove  plate 14.00  to  14.50 

Cast   iron    borings 12.50  to  13.00 

No.    1    railroad    wrought 13.00  to  13.50 

No.    2   railroad   wrought 15.50  to  16.00 


Trumbull  Steel  Co.  Record 

Youngstown,  Nov.  6.— In  October  the  Trumbull 
Steel  Co.  at  Warren  established  a  new  high  monthly 
record  in  ingot  output,  producing  44,212  tons,  as  com- 
pared with  its  previous  high  production  of  43,001  tons  in 
June  last.  Present  indications  are  that  the  company 
may  surpass  in  November  its  October  production. 

Last  month  the  Trumbull  company  shipped  33,391 
tons  of  finished  steel  products  at  an  annual  rate  in 
excess  of  400,000  tons. 


Enrollment  in  vocational  schools  in  Wisconsin  dur- 
ing the  past  year  amounted  to  more  than  52,000  chil- 
dren and  adults,  a  report  of  the  director  of  vocational 
education  reveals.  Of  this  number  35,845  pupils  were 
enrolled  in  day  classes  and  26,665  in  night  classes.  The 
Milwaukee  schools  had  an  enrollment  of  40  per  cent  of 
the  total,  with  13,098  in  day  classes  and  7005  in  night 
classes,  a  total  of  20,103.  Eighteen  Wisconsin  cities 
conduct  vocational  schools.  The  Racine  school  ranked 
next  to  Milwaukee  with  2906  pupils;  La  Crosse  third 
with  2437;  Madison  fourth  with  2288  and  Kenosha 
fifth  with  2234. 
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October  Records  Improvement  Over  Septem- 
ber— More  Optimistic  Sentiment 

Chicago,  Nov.  6. — Generally  speaking,  new  business 
and  specifications  against  contracts  received  by  local 
mills  in  October  showed  an  encouraging  increase  over 
bookings  in  September.  While  new  commitments  are 
still  smaller  than  current  shipments,  the  gap  between 
the  two  has  been  slowly  closing  and  producers  are 
taking  a  more  hopeful  view  of  the  future.  Outside  of 
orders  for  rails  and  track  supplies,  however,  new  busi- 
ness is  still  confined  almost  entirely  to  purchases  for 
nearby  delivery.  For  this  reason  some  observers  have 
not  yet  abandoned  the  belief  that  the  mills  will  be 
forced  to  curtail  operations  materially  before  the  close 
of  the  year.  In  fact  it  is  said  that  curtailment  of  pro- 
duction would  be  preferred  by  some  interests  to  an 
abandonment  of  present  prices.  Price  reductions  gen- 
erally beget  further  price  recessions  and  the  experience 
of  producers  in  1921  and  early  1922  was  so  unfortu- 
nate that  it  is  a  question  whether  they  care  to  risk  a 
repetition  following  the  recent  increase  in  costs  through 
the  elimination  of  the  12-hour  day.  Of  course,  it_  is 
hazardous  to  attempt  to  forecast  the  attitude  of  mills 
toward  a  situation  which  has  not  yet  materialized. 
Suffice  it  to  say  they  will  not  cross  the  stream  until 
they  reach  it,  and  in  the  meantime  they  are  encouraged 
by  a  gradual  increase  in  new  business  and  by  the  pros- 
pect of  heavier  buying  by  the  railroads.  The  report 
persists  that  not  only  the  Southern  Pacific,  but  the 
New  York  Central,  the  Pennsylvania  and  other  lines 
will  soon  enter  the  market  for  a  total  of  fully  80,000 
cars.  The  only  inquiries  of  any  size  which  have  come 
into  the  market  during  the  week,  however,  are  2000 
gondola  cars  for  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  and  1750  auto- 
mobile cars  for  the  Wabash. 

Mill  and  furnace  operations  in  this  district  show  a 
slight  loss.  The  Illinois  Steel  Co.  has  blown  out  a  fur- 
nace for  relining  at  South  Works,  leaving  22  out  of  its 
27  steel  works  stacks  in  blast.  Its  steel  output  has 
receded  to  slightly  less  than  90  per  cent  of  ingot  ca- 
pacity. The  Inland  Steel  Co.  remains  on  a  75  per  cent 
basis. 

Pig  Iron.— While  actual  sales  are  still  light,  melt- 
ers  are  beginning  to  manifest  more  interest  in  their 
future  supplies  and  some  of  them  are  feeling  out  the 
market  for  their  first  quarter  requirements.  An  in- 
quiry from  a  northern  Illinois  melter  calls  for  800  tons 
of  foundry  for  first  half.  An  inquiry  from  a  stove 
manufacturer  calls  for  several  hundred  tons  of  foun- 
di-y  for  first  quarter.  While  there  have  been  a  few 
sales  for  first  quarter,  the  tonnage  involved  has  been 
negligible  and  the  transactions  have  been  significant 
largely  because  they  represented  the  first  purchases  for 
that  delivery.  Prominent  among  other  sales  may  be 
mentioned  500  tons  of  foundry  bought  by  a  Michigan 
user  for  delivery  over  the  remainder  of  the  year  and 
an  equal  tonnage  of  malleable  purchased  by  another 
Michigan  melter  for  similar  shipment.  An  Indiana 
melter  is  inquiring  for  1000  tons  of  malleable  for  de- 
livery in  November  and  December.  While  the  market 
is  still  weak,  no  important  developments  in  prices  have 
occurred  during  the  week. 

Quotations  on  Northern  foundry  high  phosphorus 
malleablf:  and  basic  irons  are  f.o.b.  local  furnace  and 
do  not  include  an  average  switching  charge  of  61c. 
per  ton.  Other  prices  are  for  iron  delivered  at  con- 
sumer's yard  or  when  so  indicated,  f.o.b.  furnace 
other   than   local. 

Lake  Superior  charcoal,  averaging 

sil.  1.50,  delivered  at  Chicago.  .?29.15  to  $30.15 

Northern  coke,  No.  1,  sil.  2.25  to 

2.75    24.50 

Northern  coke,  foundry.  No.  2,  sil. 

1.75  to  2.25 24.00 

Malleable,   not  over   2.25    sil 24.00 

Basic     24.00 

High    phosphorus     24.00 

Southern    No.    2 24.75  to    25.51 

Low  phos.,  sil.    1   to   2   per  cent, 

copper    free     33.26  to    34.00 

Silvery,  sil.  8  per  cent 37.29 

Ferroalloys. — A  sale  of  100  tons  of  18  to  22  per  cent 
spiegeleisen  has  been  negotiated  at  $38,  furnace,  or  the 
equivalent  of  $43.80,  delivered  Chicago.    Sixteen  to  l.S 


per  cent  spiegeleisen  has  been  sold  at  as  low  as  $35, 
furnace.  We  note  the  sale  of  a  carload  of  50  per  cent 
ferrosilicon  at  $82,  delivered.  Ferromanganese  is  avail- 
able at  as  low  as  $108,  Eastern  seaboard. 

We  quote  80  per  cent  ferromanganese,  $116.38  to 
$117.56,  delivered;  50  per  cent  ferrosilicon,  $82.  de- 
livered; spiegeleisen,  18  to  22  per  cent,  $43.80, 
delivered. 

Cast-iron  Pipe. — Chicago  has  awarded  570  tons  of 
8-in.  water  pipe  to  the  United  States  Cast  Iron  Pipe 
&  Foundry  Co.  Duluth  has  placed  100  tons  with  the 
Lynchburg  Foundry  Co.  Richard  Burrell,  Joliet,  111., 
has  the  general  contract  for  200  tons  for  that  city. 
Pleasant  Ridge,  Mich.,  takes  bids  today  on  200  tons  of 
6-  and  8-in.  water  pipe.  There  have  been  no  new  price 
developments. 


ind 


•  net  ton,  f.o.b.  Chicago,  as  follows : 
1.,  $60.20;  6-in.  and  above,  $56.20; 
pipe,   $5  e.xtra. 


Plates. — New  inquiries  from  the  Wabash,  the 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio  and  the  Great  Northern  involve 
4500  cars,  which  will  require  50,000  tons  of  rolled 
steel.  It  is  expected  that  a  substantial  portion  of  this 
tonnage  will  be  placed  with  local  mills.  It  is  reported 
that  the  Magnolia  Petroleum  Co.  has  placed  a  number 
of  oil  storage  tanks  for  the  Powell  field  in  Texas  and 
that  the  Standard  Oil  Co.  has  bought  a  number  for 
Casper,  Wyo.,  but  details  are  withheld. 

The  mill  quotation  is  2.60c..  Chicago.  Jobbers 
quote  3.30c.   for  plates  out  of  stock. 

Structural  Material. — While  lettings  for  the  week 
showed  an  increase,  inquiries  have  fallen  off,  and  the 
anxiety  of  fabricators  for  new  tonnage  is  being  re- 
flected in  sharp  price  concessions.  In  some  quarters, 
however,  this  is  believed  to  be  a  temporary  condition 
in  view  of  the  large  amount  of  work  on  architects' 
boards.  Bids  on  the  New  Palmer  House,  Chicago,  in- 
volving 12,000  tons,  are  expected  to  be  asked  about 
Jan.  1.  Building  permits  issued  in  Chicago  in  October 
were  approximately  equal  to  those  of  September  and 
nearly  twice  as  large  as  those  of  October,  1922,  in  terms 
of  total  investment  involved.  Plain  material  prices  are 
unchanged. 

The  mill  quotation  on  plain  material  is  2.60c., 
Chicago.  Jobbers  quote  3.30c.  for  plain  material  out 
of  warehouse. 

Sheets.— Both  the  leading  producer  and  the  local 
independent  have  reaffirmed  their  prices  for  first 
quarter  delivery,  ignoring  the  lower  prices  of  the 
smaller  mills.  Buying  shows  no  material  increase  and 
price  recessions  by  the  smaller  interests  are  more 
common.  On  black  sheets  as  low  as  3.65c.  base,  Pitts- 
burgh, has  been  done,  and  on  galvanized  4.85c.  has 
been  named. 

Mill  quotations  are  3.75c.  to  3.S5c.  for  No.  28 
black,  3c.  for  No.  10  blue  annealed  and  4.90c.  to  5c. 
tor  No.  28  galvanized,  all  being  Pittsburgh  prices, 
subject  to  a  freight  rate  to  Chicago  of  34c.  per 
100  lb. 

f.o.b. 
ilack  a 

Bars. — Orders  for  soft  steel  bars  are  more  numer- 
ous, but  in  practically  all  instances  involve  small  ton- 
nages for  early  shipment.  Continued  caution  on  the 
part  of  buyers  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  they  still 
refrain  from  contracting  very  far  ahead.  New  busi- 
ness in  bar  iron  is  so  light  that  mills  find  it  difficult 
to  maintain  even  partial  operations.  Orders  for  rail 
steel  bars  have  shown  some  improvement,  but  mills 
are  still  running  on  a  hand-to-mouth  basis.  Prices 
on  all  three  classes  of  bars  remain  unchanged. 

Mill  prices  are :  Mild  steel  bars,  2.50c.,  Chicago ; 
common  bar  iron,  2.40c.,  Chicago;  rail  steel,  2.30c., 
Chicago   mill. 

Jobbers  quote  3.20c.  for  steel  bars  out  of  ware- 
house. The  warehouse  quotation  on  cold-rolled  steel 
bars  and  shafting  is  4.55c.  for  rounds  and  5.05c.  for 
flats,   squares   and  hexagons. 

Jobbers  quote  hard  and  medium  deformed  steel 
bars  at   2.75c.   base;   hoops,   4.55c.;   bands,   3.95c. 

Rails  and  Track  Supplies.— The  Nickel  Plate  has 
distributed  an  order  for  18,000  tons  of  rails  between 
the  Illinois,  Carnegie,  Bethlehem  and  Inland  com- 
panies. The  Monon  has  ordered  4000  tons  of  rails 
from  the  Illinois  Steel  Co.  The  Southern  Railway  is 
inquiring  for  35,000  tons  of  rails.  The  Pennsylvania 
has  not  yet  placed  orders  for  200,000  tons.  The 
Southern  Pacific  has  ordered  10,000  kegs  of  spikes 
from  a  local  company.     Other  ordsrs  for  track  supplies 
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booked  by  local  mills  include  6000  kegs  of  bolts  and 
2400  tons  of  splic-e  bars.  A  Chicago  railroad  which 
recently  suspended  delivery  on  2700  tons  of  tie  plates 
has  releasod  the  entire  tonnage  for  shipment.  Another 
line  which  placed  what  it  believed  were  its  entire  rail 
requirements  a  month  ago,  has  ordered  1500  tons  ad- 
ditional. 

Standard  Bessemer  and  open-hearth  rails,  $43  ; 
light  rails,  rolled  steel,  2.26c.  f.o.b.  makers'  mills. 

Standard  railroad  spikes,  3.2Bc.  mill ;  track  bolts 
with  square  nuts.  4.25c.  mill;  iron  tie  plates.  2.75c. 
mill;  steel  tie  plates,  2.60c.,  f.o.b.  mill;  angle  bars, 
2.75c.,  f.o.b.  mill. 

Jobbers  quote  standard  spikes  out  of  warehouse 
at  3.90c.  base,  and  track  bolts,  4.90c.  base. 
Wire    Products. — Although    specifications    are    still 
light,  buyers  are  showing  greater  interest  in  the  mar- 
ket, suggesting  that  some  of  them  are  recovering  con- 
fidence  in    the   stability   of  present   prices.      Improved 
conditions  in  the  Northwest  are  reflected  in  better  sales 
by  jobbers  serving  that  section  of  the  country.     Mill 
prices,  which  are  unchanged,  are  shown  on  page  1276. 
We  quote  warehouse  prices  f.o.b.  Chicago ;  No.  6 
to  No.  9  bright  basic  wire,   $3.90  per  100  lb.;  extra 
for  black  annealed   wire,   15c.  per  100   lb.;  common 
wire   nails.    $3. SO   per   100   lb.;   cement  coated  nails, 
$3.25  per  keg. 

Bolts  and  Nuts. — With  buyers  holding  back  their 
purchases,  competition  among  sellers  is  keen  and  dis- 
counts are  exceedingly  soft.  In  fact,  the  lack  of  price 
stability  is  discouraging  buying. 

Jobbers  quote  structural  rivets,  4c. ;  boiler  rivets, 
4.20c.  ;   machine  bolts  up  to   %  x  4  in.,  45  and  5  per 
cent  off;   larger  sizes,   45   and   5   off;   carriage  bolts 
up  to  %  X  6  in.,  4  0  and  5  off;  larger  sizes,  40  and  5 
off ;  hot  pressed  nuts,  squares  and  hexagons,  tapped, 
$2.50  off;  blank  nuts,  $2.50  off;  coach  or  lag  screws, 
gimlet  points,  square  heads,   50   and   5  per  cent  off. 
Reinforcing    Bars. — While   there    were    few    sizable 
lettings  of  reinforcing  bars  during  the  week,  sellers  are 
encouraged  by  the  prospective  business  which  has  ap- 
peared.   A   new  office   building  for  the   Santa   Pe   at 
Topeka,  Kans.,  will  require  750  tons.     The  placing  of 
the  general  contract  for  the  Knights  of  Columbus  club 
house,  Chicago,  forecasts  an  early  purchase  of  the  con- 
crete bars,  amounting  to  400  tons.     Considering  the  de- 
cline in  the  volume  of  business  booked  during  the  past 
few   weeks,  warehouse   prices   are   surprisingly   steady 
at  2.75c.,  Chicago.     Occasional  concessions  are  still  re- 
ported, however.    Lettings  include: 

Garage  for  Cork  Motor  Car  Co.,  Marquette,  Mich..  100 
tons  to  Corrugated  Bar  Co. 

State  Teachers'  College  building,  Winona,  Minn.,  250 
tons   to   Kalman    Steel   Co. 

Empire  State  Ice  Co.  building,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  150  tons 
to   Corrugated   Bar   Co. 

Va.ssar  Swiss  Underwear  Co.  plant,  Chicago,  150  tons  to 
Barton    Spiderweb    System    Co. 

Pending  business  Includes: 

Atchison,  Topeka  &  Sante  Fe  R.  R.,  office  building, 
Topeka,   Kans..   750   tons. 

Knights  of  Columbus  Club  house,  Chicago.  400  tons,  gen- 
eral contract  awarded  to  Duffy  &  Noonan,  Chicago. 

Wayne  Medical  Building,  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind.,  175  tons, 
bids   taken. 

Goodman  Mfg.  Co.  plant  addition,  Chicago,  180  tons, 
new    figures    asked. 

Shrine  temple.  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind.,  200  tons. 

Armory  for  One  Hundred  Twenty-second  Field  Artillery, 
Chicago.  200  tons. 

Coke. — Local  by-product  foundry  coke  has.  been  re- 
duced $1  a  ton  to  $12.50  delivered  in  the  Chicago  switch- 
ing district. 

Old  Material. — Consumer  buying  remains  at  a  stand- 
still and  while  the  activities  of  dealers  are  still  limited, 
some  of  them  are  commencing  to  speculate  on  an  ad- 
vance in  the  market  with  the  result  that  the  decline  in 
prices  has  been  halted.  Transactions  involving  early 
deliveries,  however,  indicate  that  going  prices  are  un- 
changed from  a  week  ago.  Railroad  offerings  include 
the  Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois,  1200  tons;  the  Pullman 
Co.,  1000  tons;  the  Pere  Marquette,  500  tons,  and  the 
Soo  Line,  300  tons.  Through  a  typographical  error, 
rails  for  rolling  were  incorrectly  quoted  in  the  issue  of 


Nov.   1.     They   should   have   carried   a   price   range   of 
$14.50  to  $15  per  gross  ton. 

We  quote  delivery  In  consumers'  yards,  Chicago 
anil  vicinity,  all  freight  and  transfer  charges  paid, 
as  follows : 

Per  Gross  Ton 

Iron    rails     $19.50  to  $20.00 

Cast    iron    car    wheels 17.50  to  18.00 

Relaying  rails,   5B  and   60  lb 26.00  to  27.00 

Uclaying  rails,  05  lb.  and  heavier  32.00  to  35.00 

Itolled  or  forged  steel  car  wheels  17.00  to  17.50 

Railroad   tires,   charging  box  size  17.50  to  18.00 

Railroad  leaf  springs,  cut  apart..    17.50  to  18.00 

Ralla  for  reroUlng 14.50  to  15.00 

Steel   rails,   less   than   3   ft 16.00  to  16.50 

Heavy   melting  steel 13.50  to  14.00 

Frogs,   switches   and   guards  cut 

apart     13.50  to  14.00 

Shoveling    steel     13.25  to  13.75 

L>rop   forge   flashings    9.00  to  9.50 

Hydraulic  compressed  sheets....    11.00  to  11.50 

Axle   turnings    10.50  to  11.00 

Steel    angle    bars 15.00  to  15.50 

Per  Net  Ton 

Iron    angle    and    splice    bars....   17.50  to  18.00 

Iron  arch   bars  and   transoms...    17.50  to  18.00 

Iron    car    axles     23.50  to  24.00 

Steel    car   axles    15.00  to  15.50 

No.  1  busheling 10.00  to  10.50 

No.    2    busheling    7.00  to  7.50 

Cut    forge     12.00  to  12.50 

Pipes  and   flues    s.oo  to  8.50 

No.     1     railroad    wroimhi    IL'.uoto  12.50 

No.    2    railroad    wrought IL'.OOto  12.50 

.Steel    knuckles    and    cuuiilcis.  . .  .    l.j.50to  16.00 

Coil  springs    17.00  to  17.50 

No.    1    machinery   cast 18.00  to  18.50 

No.    1    railroad    cast 17.50  to  18.00 

No.   1   agricultural   cast 17.50  to  18.00 

Low     phos.     punchings 14.00  to  14.50 

Locomotive  tires,  smooth 15.00  to  15.50 

-Machine    shop   turnings    6.50  to  7.00 

Last    boring.s     8.50  to  9.00 

.Short    .shoveling    turnings 8.50  to  9.00 

Stove     plates     15.00  to  15.50 

^rate    Ijars     14.00  to  14.50 

Brake  shoes  15.00  to  15.50 

Railroad   malleable    16  50  to  17  00 

Agricultural    malleable     16.00  to  16.50 


TAX  BURDEN  DOUBLES  IN  DECADE 

Figures  Cited  by  National  Industrial  Conference 
Board  in  Growth  of  Cost  of  Government 

Remarkable  growth  in  the  increasing  burden  of  tax- 
ation in  the  United  States  is  revealed  in  a  report  just 
made  public  by  the  National  Industrial  Conference 
Board,  New  York,  which  represents  the  results  of  a 
year's  study  by  the  board's  research  staff  of  the  whole 
problem  of  the  cost  of  government  to  the  people.  Of 
almost  equal  importance,  the  board  cites  the  constantly 
rising  amount  of  property  which  has  been  rendered  by 
various  means  exempt  from  taxation,  and  the  value  of 
which,  in  round  figures,  is  given  as  $54,000,000,000  in 
1922.  "This  stupendous  sum,"  says  the  report,  "repre- 
sents slightly  less  than  one-fifth  of  our  national  wealth, 
and  is  equal  roughly  to  one-third  of  all  property  as- 
sessed under  the  general  property  tax  which  forms  the 
bulwark  of  State  and  local  government  finance." 

Summarizing  the  growth  of  the  country's  tax  bill, 
the  report  shows  that  the  nation  paid  last  year  in  taxes 
$7,061,000,000,  compared  with  $8,363,000,000  in  1921, 
$2,194,000,000  in  1913,  and  $1,382,000,000  in  1903.  In 
1922  the  taxes  collected  by  the  Federal  Government 
showed  a  decline  of  $1,526,000,000  as  compared  with 
1921.  This  is  ascribed  to  the  reduction  of  income  taxes 
due  to  the  low  ebb  of  business  in  1921. 

On  the  other  hand,  taxes  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ments continued  to  mount.  State  taxes  increased  from 
$307,000,000  in  1913  to  $846,000,000  in  1922.  Like- 
wise local  ta.xes  rose  from  $1,219,000,000  in  1913  to 
$3,301,000,000  last  year.  This  rising  ratio  of  taxation 
to  the  National  income  is  also  shown  by  the  statement 
that  it  was  6.4  per  cent  in  1913,  12.1  per  cent  in  1919, 
16.7  per  cent  in  1921  and  12.1  per  cent  in  1922. 

The  tax  burden,  figured  in  terms  of  each  person's 
income,  is  also  cited  to  bear  out  the  board's  conclusions. 
The  total  tax  bill  last  year  was  $64.63  per  capita,  as 
compared  with  $17.07  per  capita  in  1913.  This  repre- 
sents, as  gaged  by  income,  the  result  of  six  and  one- 
quarter  weeks'  work  in  1922  for  taxes  as  compared  with 
three  and  a  third  weeks'  work  before  the  war. 

"In  a  nutshell,"  says  the  board,  "all  taxes  stated 
in  dollars  were  in  1922  about  three  and  one-half  times 
as  high  as  they  were  in  1913  and  twice  as  burdensome." 
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New  York 


Some    Railroad    Equipment    Buying — Wide 

Variation  in  Pig  Iron  Prices 

New  York,  Nov.  6. — Sales  of  pig  iron  the  latter 
part  of  last  week  and  the  first  part  of  this  week  have 
been,  as  a  rule,  small  in  tonnage,  but  the  number  has 
been  encouraging  and  the  prices  in  eastern  Pennsyl- 
vania on  the  ordinary  run  of  business  have  been  con- 
siderably above  what  had  been  done  on  a  round  tonnage 
and  probably  could  be  done  again.  The  eastern 
Pennsylvania  price  on  small  tonnages  is  $23  furnace 
for  No.  2  plain  or  No.  2  X,  while  $22.50  is  done  on 
somewhat  larger  tonnages  and  probably  the  $21  price 
made  in  at  least  one  case  last  week  could  be  repeated 
on  tonnages  running  from  2000  to  5000.  At  Buffalo 
$21  for  No.  2  plain  or  No.  2  X  is  the  usual  quotation. 
Pending  inquiries  include  one  for  from  2500  to  3000 
tons  for  the  remainder  of  this  year  for  an  upper 
New  England  melter,  one  for  1000  tons,  fourth  quarter, 
from  the  same  part  of  New  England,  and  one  for  from 
2000  to  4000  tons,  fourth  quarter,  from  a  company 
having  plants  in  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania,  all 
being  foundry  iron.  Further  curtailment  of  melt  is  re- 
ported in  lower  New  England,  where  buyers  of  cast- 
ings are  clamoring  for  lower  prices  owing  to  recent 
declines  in  pig  iron  quotations. 

We  quote  delivered  in  the  New  York  district  as 
follows,  having  added  to  furnace  price  J2.27  freight 
from  eastern  Pennsylvania,  $4.91  from  Buffalo  and 
$5.44  from  Virginia: 

East.  Pa.  No.  IX  fdy.,  sil.  2.75  to  3.25 $24.77 

East.  Pa.  No.  2X  fdy.,  sil.  2.25  to  2.75 24.27 

East.  Pa.  No.   2,  sil.   1.75  to  2.25 24.27 

Buffalo,   sil.    1.75   to   2.25 $27.41   to  26.91 

No.   2X  Virginia,   sil.   2.25  to   2.75 29.94 

No.   2    Virginia,   sil.    1.75   to   2.25 29.44 

Ferromanganese. — New  business  is  limited  to  fairly 
frequent  sales  of  carload  lots  of  both  British  and  do- 
mestic alloy  at  prevailing  quotations  which  are  being 
sent  to  steel  producers  who  are  'buying  as  the  need 
arises.  It  is  stated  that  earlier  in  the  year  very  few 
consumers  purchased  ferromanganese  for  delivery  be- 
yond the  third  quarter.  There  has  been  no  change  in 
prices  in  the  last  week.  Demand  for  spiegeleisen  is 
also  hand-to-mouth  with  the  price  situation  steady. 
Steel  consumers  are  buying  only  such  quantities  of  .50 
per  cent  ferrosilicon  as  they  need  for  filling  in  require- 
ments at  prices  ranging  from  $82.50  to  $87,  delivered. 

Cast-iron  Pipe. — In  general  prices  are  unchanged, 
although  some  concessions  are  reported  made  by  a  few 
shops.  Appearance  of  inquiries  from  many  large  gas 
companies  for  water  pipe  on  next  year's  requirements 
is  the  cause  of  some  optimism.  On  the  tender  for 
350  tons  of  6-in.  and  8-in.  water  pipe  from  Katonah, 
N.  Y.,  bids  on  which  were  opened  Nov.  1,  R.  D.  Wood 
&  Co.  were  the  low  bidders.  The  city  of  Boston  has 
asked  for  about  500  tons  of  8-in.  to  16-in.  water 
pipe,  opening  Nov.  7.  We  quote  per  net  ton,  f.o.b 
New  York,  in  carload  lots,  as  follows:  6-in.  and  larger, 
$63.60;  4-in.  and  5-in.,  $68.60;  3-in.,  $78.60,  with  $5  ad- 
ditional for  Class  A  and  gas  pipe.  Soil  pipe  makers 
are  looking  forward  to  continued  activity.  Present 
business  for  prompt  shipment  is  on  a  basis  of  40% 
for  light  and  50%  for  heavy  pipe,  and  jobbers  are 
showing  an  inclination  to  place  orders  for  next  year's 
delivery  at  these  discounts.  Makers,  however,  are  re- 
fraining from  action,  expecting  a  recovery  of  prices 
on  1924  business.  We  quote  discounts  of  both  Southern 
and  Northern  makers,  f.o.b.  New  York,  in  carload  lots, 
as  follows:  6-in.,  40%  per  cent  off  list;  heavy,  50^4 
per  cent  off  list. 

Warehouse  Business. — A  general  weakness  of  prices 
continues  through  many  products.  Cold-rolled  shafting 
was  reduced  on  Nov.  1  to  4.40c.  for  rounds  and  4.90c. 
for  squares,  flats  and  hexagons,  by  most  sellers  in  this 
district.  At  the  same  time  the  mill  price  was  reduced 
to  3c.  base,  Pittsburgh.  Black  and  galvanized  sheets 
show  no  tendency  to  stiffen,  although  a  fairly  active 
demand  is  reported.  Blue  annealed  sheets  continue 
weak.  Prices  on  Swedish  charcoal  iron  bars  have 
fluctuated  considerably  of  late,  but  a  fair  estimate  of 


the  present  market  is  still  7c.  to  7.25o;  per  lb.  base.    We 
quote  prices  on  page  1302. 

Finished  Iron  and  SteeL — Car  equipment  orders  and 
sustained  activity  in  structural  steel  are  the  factors  of 
the  week.  Buyers  are  trying  to  secure  reductions  but 
producers  are  stiff  in  respect  to  prices,  save  in  a  few 
cases.  For  example,  all  of  the  makers  of  cold-finished 
steel  bars  are  now  on  a  3c.,  Pittsburgh,  base.  There 
have  been  sales  at  this  figure  for  some  time,  but  those 
makers  who  have  been  holding  out  for  3.25c.  are  now 
down  to  the  lower  level.  Rerolled  concrete  bars  are 
being  sold  at  prices  ranging  from  2.25c.  to  2.35c.  Ex- 
port orders  are  going  at  a  little  less.  Black  sheets  at 
3.75c.  are  easily  available,  galvanized  at  4.90c.,  while 
blue  annealed  continues  fairly  firm  at  3c. 

We  quote  for  mill  shipments,  New  York  delivery, 
as  follows:  Soft  steel  bars,  2.74c.;  plates  and  struc- 
tural shapes,   2.74c.  to  2.84c. ;  bar  Iron,   2.74c. 

Coke. — The  market  is  substantially  the  same  as  last 
week,  drastic  curtailment  of  production  having  thus 
far  maintained  fairly  firm  prices.  Still  further  reduc- 
tion of  ovens  in  operation  is  expected  if  prices  are  to 
hold.  Standard  foundry  is  quoted  at  $5  to  $6.25  per 
ton.  Standard  furnace  ranges  from  $3.75  to  $4.25 
per  ton.  Contracting  for  shipment  next  year  of  by- 
product coke  on  the  "open-price"  basis  is  reported 
to  have  been  fairly  heavy  since  the  recent  reduction. 
By-product  coke  is  quoted  at  $10.91,  Newark  and 
Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Old  Material. — Plenty  of  scrap  is  reported  available 
and  prices  continue  weak,  with  $14.50  per  ton  the  pre- 
vailing price  delivered  eastern  Pennsylvania  consumers 
for  both  No.  1  and  railroad  grade  of  heavy  melting 
steel.  Lack  of  transactions  makes  it  difficult  to  es- 
tablish more  than  nominal  prices  on  most  grades.  Bor- 
ings and  turnings  are  unchanged.  Some  tonnage  is 
reported  going  to  Wierton,  W.  Va.,  at  $12.50  per  ton. 
Stove  plate  is  holding  at  $16.25  per  ton  delivered 
Harrisburg,  Pa.,  and  slightly  lower  prices  delivered 
to  New  Jersey  consumers.  The  Steel  Scrap  Co.  of 
Philadelphia,  formed  by  Luria  Brothers  &  Co.  and 
Perry,  Buxton,  Doane  Co.,  to  acquire  the  battleships 
disposed  of  by  the  United  States  Government,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  high  bid  on  two  ships  at  Philadelphia  was 
high  bidder  at  $9.51  per  ton  broken  to  shipping  sizes, 
on  the  "Indiana"  and  "South  Dakota"  at  the  Brooklyn 
Navy  Yard. 

Buying   prices   per  gross   ton   New  York   follow: 

Heavy  melting  steel,   yard $10.50  to  $11.00 

Steel     rails,     short     lengths,     or 

equivalent     11.50  to    12.00 

Piails    for    rolling 15.00  to    16.00 

Relaying    rails,    nominal 25.00  to    26.00 

Steel  car  axles    15.00  to    16.00 

Iron    car    axles 22.50  to    23.00 

No.    1   railroad   wrought 13.00  to    13.50 

Wrought  iron  track 13.00  to    13.50 

Forge     Are     8.00  to      8.50 

No.  1  yard  wrought,  long 12.00  to    12.50 

Cast    borings     (clean) 7.50  to      8.00 

Machine-shop    turnings     7.00  to      7.50 

Mixed   borings    and    turnings....      7.00  to      7.50 
Iron  and  steel  pipe   (1  in.  diam.. 

not   under   2   ft   long) 9.75  to    10.25 

Stove   plate    12.25  to    12.75 

Locomotive    grate    bars 12.00  to    12.50 

Malleable    east     (railroad) 16.00  to    17.00 

Cast-iron  car  wheels 15.00  to    15.50 

Prices  which  dealers  in  New  York  and  Brooklyn 
are  quoting  to  local  foundries  per  gross  ton  follow : 

No.  1  machinery  cast $19.00 

No.   1  heavy  cast    (columns,  building  ma-, 

terials,  etc.),   cupola  size 18.00 

No.  1  heav>'  cast,  not  cupola  size 14.50 

No.  2  cast   (radiators,  cast  boilers,  etc.)..   16.00 


More  Hopeful  Feeling  at  Youngstown 

YouNGSTOWN,  Nov.  6.— District  Independent  Steel 
Rollers  are  reaffirming  sheet  and  tin  plate  prices  for 
the  first  quarter  of  1924,  following  action  by  the 
American  Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Co.  The  naming  of  1924 
prices,  coincident  with  the  improved  sentiment  in  busi- 
ness, is  expected  to  stimulate  buying  for  forward 
needs. 

Steel  makers  are  inclined  to  believe  that  a  turning 
point  has  been  reached  in  the  recent  sluggish  steel 
market,  and  that  business  will  improve  more  rapidly 
in  the  next  few  weeks  than  it  has  in  the  past.  It  is 
also  hoped  that  start  of  buying  of  sheets  and  tin  plate 
will   be  communicated  to  other  steel   products. 
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Jiuflalo 


Lower  Ouotations  on  Pig  Iron   Sht^ol   Prii-es 

for  First  Quarter 

Buffalo,  Nov.  6. — The  price  of  $21  for  No.  2  plain 
iron  has  been  shaded  in  a  few  tran.sactions;  this  and 
the  fact  that  several  Buffalo  furnaces  heretofore  hold- 
ing aloof  from  price  concessions  arc  now  quoting  $21 
for  silicon  1.75  to  2.25,  are  the  two  elements  indicative 
of  further  weakening  here.  New  York  State  foundries 
arc  slowing  down  operations  and  even  buyers  in  need 
of  iron  are  withholding  their  purchases  e.\pecting  fur- 
ther weakness.  A  number  of  buyers  predict  a  price  of 
120  as  close  at  hand.  Some  of  the  inquiries  of  recent 
days  are  tentative;  no  specific  tonnages  are  mentioned 
and  the  inquiries  are  feelers  for  prices  on  spot  and  first 
quarter  delivery.  Differentials  do  not  figure  to  any 
extent.  About  10,000  tons  of  new  business  represents 
the  total  activity  of  all  sellers. 

We  quote  f.o.b.  gross  ton.  Buffalo  as  follows : 
No.  1  foundry,  sil.  2.75  to  3.25 ...  $22.00  to  $22. .50 
No.  2  foundry,  sil.  2.25  to  2.75...    21.50  to    22.00 

No.  2  plain,  sil.   1.75  to  2.25 21.00  to    21.50 

Uasic    22.00 

Malleable    23.00 

Lake  Superior  charcoal 30.28 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel. — New  prices  on  tin  plate, 
cold-rolled  material  and  sheets  are  announced,  but  it  is 
too  early  to  determine  their  reception  with  buyers. 
Following  the  lead  set  by  the  Steel  Corporation,  the 
local  sheet  mill  has  announced  a  price  of  3.85c.  on  black 
sheets  for  first  quarter  delivery.  Spot  shipment  sheets 
can  be  obtained  at  a  lower  figure.  General  interest  on  the 
part  of  tin  plate  buyers  prior  to  the  announcement  of 
price  schedules  would  tend  to  indicate  a  liberal  place- 
ment of  tonnages  vrithin  a  few  days.  Bars  are  holding 
fimi  at  2.40c.  An  independent  office  finds  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  orders,  but  a  slowing  down  in  the  size 
of  tonnages  placed.  Sheet  demand  is  extremely  weak 
for  prompt  shipment  and  first  quarter  business  is  yet 
to  be  placed. 

We  quote  warehouse  prices  Buffalo  as  follows : 
Structural  shapes.  3.65c. ;  plates,  3.65c. ;  soft  steel 
bars,  3.55c.  :  hoops.  4.65c. ;  bands,  4.35c.  ;  blue  an- 
nealed sheets.  No.  10  gage,  4.45c. ;  galvanized  steel 
sheets.  No.  28  gage,  6.35c.  :  black  sheets.  No.  28 
gage,   5.25c. ;   cold   rolled  round   shafting,   4.70c. 

Old  Material. — What  little  activity  characterized 
this  market  in  earlier  weeks  seems  to  have  disappeared. 
Some  little  demand  for  turnings  and  borings  was  main- 
tained by  blast  furnace  interests  but  continued  weak- 
ness in  pig  iron  has  impaired  this  call.  While  all  quo- 
tations are  nominal,  heavy  melting  steel  can  be  obtained 
for  $14.  A  few  dealers  are  stocking  up  in  anticipation 
of  a  turn  but  not  on  a  large  scale. 

We  quote  f.o.b.,  gross  ton,   Buffalo  as  follows : 

Heavy    melting   steel $14.50  to  $15.50 

Low   phos..    0.04    and  under 21.00  to    22.00 

No.    1    railroad   wrought 14.00  to    15.00 

Car  wheels    16.50  to    17.00 

Machine  shop  turnings 8.50  to      9.50 

Cast  iron  borings    13.00  to    13.50 

No.  1  busheling 14.50  to    15.00 

Stove  plate   17.00  to    17.50 

Grate  bars    16.00  to    16.50 

Bundled  sheet  stampings 8.00  to      9.00 

No.    1    machinery    cast 19.50  to    20.50 

Hydraulic  compressed 14.50  to    15.50 

Railroad   malleable    18.50  to    19,00 


Birmingham 


Small  Lot  Sales  of  Pig  Iron  at  Low  Prices — 

Deliveries  Promptly  Made 

Birmingham,  Ala.,  Nov.  6. — Small-lot  sales  of  pig 
iron  still  predominate  but  recently  the  aggregate  began 
showing  up  better  and  furnace  interests  are  reporting 
more  than  production  being  sold.  The  quotations  are 
still  weak,  though  furnace  companies  say  there  has  been 
some  improvement.  No.  2  foundry  is  being  quoted  at 
$21  and  $22  per  ton,  the  latter  price  for  the  home 
melters.  However,  reports  from  the  Middle  West  are 
that  $20  is  still  being  done  here.  Denial  is  made  that 
sales  have  been  made  on  a  $19.50  per  ton  base  though 


there  was  some  admission  that  differentials  in  silicon 
content  were  conceded  and  this  may  have  brought 
about  the  50c.  estimated  reduction  in  price.  Deliveries 
are  prompt  as  railroads  are  in  position  to  handle  any 
and  all  business  of  the  furnaces.  The  home  melt  is  not 
as  strong  as  it  has  been,  some  lagging  being  noted  in 
the  sanitary  pipe  plants.  The  pressure  pipe  plants  are 
still  receiving  small  lettings  from  week  to  week  and 
added  to  the  business  still  on  books  will  have  steady 
operations  through  the  winter. 

We   quote   per  gross  ton  f.o.b.   Birmingham   dis- 
trict  furnace   as   follows; 

Foundry,   silicon   1.75  to  2.25. ..  .$19.50  to  $21.00 

Basic     20.00  to    21.00 

Charcoal,    warm   blast 33.00 

Ca.st  Iron  Pipe. — The  American  Cast  Iron  Pipe  Co. 
has  orders  for  pipe  from  Fort  Worth  and  Dallas,  Tex., 
the  two  orders  amounting  to  around  808  tons.  The 
United  Cast  Iron  Kpe  &  Foundry  Co.  also  received 
some  small  lettings  during  the  week. 

Finished  Material. — ^The  steel  mills  of  the  Birming- 
ham district  are  doing  fairly  well.  The  rolling  mills 
of  the  Tennessee  Coal,  Iron  &  Railroad  Co.  are  down 
and  there  has  been  some  lagging  in  the  big  steel  plant 
at  Ensley.  Steel  bar  quotations  remained  unchanged 
at  2.60c.  and  demand  light. 

Coal  and  Coke. — Coal  demand  is  fair  only  in  this 
district  and  with  exception  of  furnace  company  opera- 
tions t'he  average  is  about  four  days  the  week.  Steam 
coal  demands  are  lagging.  Domestic  coal  demands  are 
good  but  steam  coal  predominates  the  market.  Coke 
is  quoted  $5.50  for  foundry  and  $4.75  to  $5  for  furnace. 
Scrap  Iron  and  Steel. — With  the  exception  of  a  little 
No.  1  cast,  there  is  very  little  being  done  in  the  scrap 
iron  and  steel  market  in  the  Birmingham  district.  The 
quotations  continue  weak,  no  change  being  reported  in 
the  last  two  weeks.  One  of  the  largest  dealers  in  this 
district  announces  that  he  will  lay  in  stock  for  the 
coming  year,  expectations  being  for  a  sudden  need  for 
various  products.  Heavy  melting  steel  is  standing  still. 
We  quote  per  gross  ton  f.o.b.  Birmingham  district 
yards,    nominal    prices,    as    follows ; 

Cast    iron    borings,    chemical $18.00  to  $19.00 

Heavy   melting  steel 14.00  to    15.00 

Railroad    wrought    15.00  to    16.00 

Steel     axles      19.00  to    20.00 

Iron    axles     23.00  to    24.00 

Old     steel     rails 16.00  to    17.00 

No.     1    cast 19.00  to    20.00 

Tram  car  wheels 18.00  to    19.00 

Car     wheels     17.00  to    18.00 

Stove     plate     16.00  to    17.00 

Machine     shop     turnings 8.00  to      9.00 

Cast    iron     borings 9.00  to    10.00 


Cleveland 


Pig  Iron  Prices  Marked  Down — Heavy  Ton- 
nage Required  for  Ford  Steel  Plant 

Cleveland,  Nov.  5. — Iron  ore  shipments  for  Octo- 
ber amounted  to  8,099,716  gross  tons  as  compared  with 
9,095,981  tons  during  September.  In  October,  1922, 
shipments  were  6,081,386  tons.  The  movement  until 
Nov.  1  was  54,088,561  tons  as  compared  with  39,192,624 
tons  during  the  same  period  last  year  or  a  gain  of  38 
per  cent.  If  weather  conditions  are  favorable,  the  No- 
vember movement  will  be  close  to  4,000,000  tons,  mak- 
ing shipments  for  the  season  approximately  58,000,000 
tons.  The  Steel  Corporation  has  a  shipping  schedule 
for  the  month  of  2,000,000  tons  and  plans  to  keep  its 
boats   in  operation  until   Nov.  20. 

Pig  Iron. — Prices  have  further  declined  in  Cleveland 
and  the  surrounding  districts  and  the  market  continues 
weak.  Sales  during  the  week  were  light,  much  of  the 
business  being  in  car  lots  for  early  shipment,  although 
a  few  lots  of  500  tons  and  over  were  placed,  in  some 
cases  for  the  first  quarter.  Locally  prices  have  de- 
clined $1  a  ton  to  $23  at  furnace  for  foundry  and 
malleable  iron  for  Cleveland  delivery.  In  the  absence 
of  sales  of  any  size,  prices  are  not  definitely  established 
for  outside  shipment,  but  a  fair  sized  inquiry  would 
probably  bring  out  a  $22  quotation.  In  the  Mahoning 
Valley  district,  small  lot  sales  have  been  made  at  $22.50, 
but  this  could  probably  be  shaded  50c.  on  a  desirable 
inquiry.    The  Buffalo  situation  continues  very  weak  and 
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this  appears  to  be  affecting  the  price  situation  in  this 
territory  more  than  an}i;hing  else.  Buffalo  iron  is  being 
offered  in  this  territory,  but  no  sales  are  reported.  The 
Buffalo  market  seems  now  to  be  around  $21.50,  al- 
though there  are  reports  that  quotations  under  $21 
have  been  made  in  the  East.  Consumers  are  closely 
watching  the  market  and  there  are  indications  that 
there  will  be  a  fair  volume  of  activity  as  soon  as  they 
are  satisfied  that  prices  have  reached  bottom.  How- 
ever, at  present  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  bottom 
has  been  reached.  Steel  making  grades  are  inactive. 
While  the  last  sale  of  basic  iron  reported  was  at  $22.50, 
the  market  is  now  not  above  $22  and  Pittsburgh  brokers 
are  reported  to  be  offering  basic  at  $21.50. 

Quotations  below,  except  on  basic  and  low  phos- 
phorus iron,  are  delivered  Cleveland,  and  for  local 
iron  include  a  50c,  switching  charge,  Ohio  silvery 
and  Southern  iron  prices  are  based  on  a  $3,02  freight 
rate  from  Jackson  and   $6  rate  from   Birmingham : 

Basic,   Valley  furnace $22,00 

^-orthern  No.  2  fdy.,  sil.  1.75  to  2,25 23,50 

Southern  fdy„   sil,  1,75  to  2,25 25,5'0 

Malleable  23,50 

Ohio  silvery,  8  per  cent 35,52 

Standard  low  phos,,  Valley  furnace 30,00 

Sheets. — The  announcement  of  the  American  Sheet 
&  Tin  Plate  Co.  that  its  present  price  will  continue 
through  the  first  quarter  does  not  seem  to  have  the 
effect  of  making  the  market  any  firmer.  In  fact,  the 
weakness  in  black  sheets  appears  more  in  evidence  and 
some  mills  are  shading  the  3.75c.  price.  In  some  cases 
full  finished  sheets  in  heavier  gages  are  being  quoted  on 
the  blue  annealed  base,  which  makes  the  price  equiva- 
lent to  a  3.60c.  black  sheet  base.  Blue  annealed  sheets 
continue  firm.    Demand  for  sheets  is  light. 

Semi-Finished. — Some  of  the  smaller  sheet  mills 
owing  to  reduced  operations  are  not  taking  sheet  bars 
to  the  extent  of  their  contracts  and  some  mills  have 
curtailed  production.  There  is  no  new  demand,  but  the 
market  appears  firm  at  $42.50.  A  local  inquiry  for  500 
tons  of  forging  billets  is  understood  to  have  brought 
out  a  quotation  under  $47.50  delivered. 

Bolts,  Nuts  and  Rivets. — The  demand  for  bolts,  nuts 
and  rivets  is  slow  and  prices  are  not  firm.  Concessions 
of  5  per  cent  above  the  regular  discount  have  appeared 
on  machinery  and  carriage  bolts,  mostly  for  the  larger 
sizes.  Regular  quotations  represent  ruling  rivet  prices. 
New  price  lists  on  stove  bolts  were  placed  in  effect 
Nov.  1.  In  these,  bolts  7/32  in.  in  diameter  and  all 
diameters  larger  than  V2  in.  have  been  eliminated  and 
on  several  sizes  6  in.  is  the  maximum  length  listed 
instead  of  6%  in.  as  heretofore.  This  list  finishes  the 
issuing  of  new  price  lists  started  several  weeks  ago. 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel. — Demand  for  steel  con- 
tinues light  and  buying  is  mostly  in  small  lots  for  early 
shipment.  Some  inquiry  for  steel  bars  for  delivery 
around  the  first  of  the  year  has  come  from  consumers 
whose  stocks  are  running  low,  but  who  do  not  want  to 
increase  these  before  inventory  time.  Some  good  sized 
orders  were  placed  during  the  week  by  Detroit  auto- 
mobile manufacturers.  An  Ohio  manufacturer  of  chil- 
dren's vehicles  purchased  480  tons  of  steel  bars. 
Makers  of  these  vehicles  are  doing  a  large  volume  of 
business.  The  demand  for  plates  shows  a  slight  im- 
provement. In  the  structural  field,  little  inquiry  has 
come  out,  but  work  aggregating  over  10,000  tons  on 
which  bids  have  been  taken  is  pending  in  this  city. 
Plans  for  the  steel  plant  for  the  Ford  Motor  Co.,  De- 
troit, which  have  been  pending  for  some  time,  have 
been  revised  and  the  steel  requirements  have  been 
incrased  to  26,000  tons,  based  on  actual  estimates.  It 
is  expected  that  this  work  will  be  placed  within  a  few 
days.  Steel  bars  and  structural  material  are  firm  at 
regular  quotations,  but  more  irregularity  has  developed 
in  plates  on  which  quotations  of  2.40c.,  Pittsburgh,  have 
appeared  in  outlying  districts  to  meet  Eastern  and 
Chicago  competition.  Some  of  the  Eastern  plate  mills 
are  now  quoting  on  a  basis  of  2.50c,,  Pittsburgh,  for 
delivery  in  this  territory.  On  hoops  and  bands  3c.  is 
becoming  more  common  and  there  are  reports  that  this 
price  is  being  shaded  in  spite  of  efforts  of  some  makers 
to  hold  the  market  at  3.15c.     Hot-rolled  strip  steel  in 


wide  material  is  weak  with  2.75c.  a  common  quotation. 
Jobbers  quote  steel  bars,  3,36c, ;  plates  and 
structural  shapes,  3,46c.;  No,  28  black  sheets,  4,40c, 
to  4,66c,  ;  No,  2S  galvanized  sheets,  5,50c,  to  5,80c.  ; 
No,  10  blue  annealed  sheets,  3,60c.  to  4,06c, ;  cold 
rolled  rounds,  3,90c. ;  flats,  squares  and  he.xagons, 
4,40c, ;  hoops  and  bands,  1  in,  and  wider  and  20  gage 
or  heavier.  4,16c,  ;  narrower  than  1  in.  or  lighter  than 
No,  20  gage,  4,66c,;  No,  9  annealed  wire,  $3,50  per 
100  lb,  ;  No,  9  galvanized  wire,  $3,95  per  100  lb,  ; 
common  wire  nails,  $3.60  base  per  100  lb. 

Coke. — The  demand  for  country  coke  is  light  and  is 
confined  mostly  to  carlot  orders.  '  Prices  are  unchanged 
at  $5  to  $6.50  for  standard  Connellsville  foundry  coke. 

Old  Material. — Prices  have  further  declined  50c.  a 
ton  on  most  grades  and  the  market  is  weak  at  present 
levels.  Turnings  are  particularly  soft  and  are  not 
bringing  above  $10  delivered  to  Cleveland  mills.  Prices 
have  now  got  so  low  that  dealers  are  laying  down 
considerable  material.  A  Youngstown  mill  recently 
purchased  some  heavy  melting  steel  scrap  and  sales  of 
this  grade  to  Youngstown  dealers  to  fill  this  order  were 
made  during  the  week  at  $15.50.  In  the  southern  Ohio 
district,  heavy  melting  steel  was  sold  at  $14.50.  Local 
consumers  have  good  stocks  and  are  buying  only  small 
odd  lots. 

"We    quote    dealers'    prices    f,o,b,    Cleveland    per 
gross  ton : 

Heavy    melting  steel $14,00  to  $14,25 

Rails  for  rolling 16,00  to    16,25 

Rails  under  3  ft 16,00  to    16,50 

Low   phosphorus  melting 16,75  to    17,25 

Cast   borings    10,00  to    10.25 

Machine    shop    turnings    9,50  to       9,75 

Mixed  borings  and  short  turnings     9.75  to    10.00 

Compressed  sheet  steel 12,00  to    12,50 

Railroad     wrought 12,00  to    12.25 

Railroad   malleable    18.50  to    19.00 

Light   bundled   sheet   stampings..      9,00  to      9,25 

Steel   axle   turnings    11,50  to    11.75 

No.    1    cast 19,50  to    20,00 

No,    1    busheling    8.75  to      9,00 

Drop  forge  flashings 9,00  to      9,50 

Railroad  grate  bars 15,00  to    15,50 

Stove  plate   15,00  to    15,50 

Pipes  and  flues 8,00  to      9,00 


St.  Louis 


Pig  Iron  Quoted  $22  Chicago  and  $18.50  Bir- 
mingham, and  Few  Sales 

St.  Louis,  Nov.  6. — The  market  for  pig  iron  con- 
tinues  dull   and   weaker.     Buying   has  been  extremely 
light,  and  sales  were  at  concessions.     Even  this  does 
not  have  the  effect  of  stimulating  purchasing.     Melters 
are  content  to  pursue  the  policy  adopted  some  months 
ago     of     buying    only     from     hand     to     mouth.      The 
largest  sale  was  of  400  tons  of  foundry  iron  to  an  Illi- 
nois melter  by  the  St.   Louis  Coke  &  Iron   Co.,  which 
also  sold  about  250  tons  in  carload  lots  during  the  week. 
This  maker  reduced  its  price  to  $25  to  $26,  Granite  City. 
Quotations  have  been  reported  as  low  at  $22,  Chicago, 
for  Northern  iron  and  $18.50,  Birmingham,  for  South- 
ern make.     The  only  inquiry  of  size  before  the  market 
is  from  an  Illinois  melter  for  1500  tons  of  foundry  iron. 
We  quote  delivered  consumers'   yards.  St,   Louis, 
as    follows,    having    added    to    furnace    prices    $2,16 
freight  from  Chicago.   $3.28  from  Birmingham    (rail 
and  water),  $5,17  from  Birmingham,  all  rail,  and  81 
cents  average   switching  charge  from   Granite  City : 
Northern  fdy„  sil,  1,75  to  2,25 ...  $24,16  to  $25,16 
Northern  malleable,  sil.  1.75  to  2.25  24.16  to    25.16 

Basic    24.16  to    25.16 

Southern    fdy.,    sil.    1.75    to    2.25 

(rail)    23.17  to    24.17 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel. — Buying  of  rails  by  rail- 
roads centering  here  for  1924  delivery  is  believed  to  be 
ended.  Both  the  St.  Louis  Southwestern  and  the  Mis- 
souri-Kansas-Texas railroads  are  now  taking  in  rails 
bought  in  1921  and  1922  respectively  on  a  $40  base. 
The  reaffirmation  of  present  prices  on  sheets  for  the 
first  quarter  of  1924  by  the  United  States  Steel  Cor- 
poration and  the  Inland  Steel  Co.  is  expected  to 
strengthen  the  situation.  The  market  generally  con- 
tinues dull. 

Coke. — The  demand  for  foundry  coke  is  exceedingly 
light.  Warren  by-product  foundry  coke  is  quoted  at 
$13.50,  St.  Louis.  Connellsville  grades  range  from 
$3.75  to  $7.50.  Dealers  are  heavily  stocked  with  do- 
mestic grades,  and  there  will  be  no  buying  from  that 
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source  until  there  is  a  much  heavier  demand  by  con- 


Old  Material. — Dealers  believe  that  heavy  offerings 
of  old  material  by  railroads  have  ceased  for  a  while 
at  least.  The  Missouri  Pacific's  list  of  6000  tons  was 
sold  to  dealers  here  on  only  one  day's  notice  and  at  low 
prices.  The  only  other  list  of  consequence  during  the 
week  was  that  of  the  Frisco  System,  GOO  tons.  Quota- 
tions were  unchanged  during  the  week.  Some  inquiries 
were  received  for  melting  grades  and  although  no  busi- 
ness resulted,  it  had  a  strengthening  effect  on  the  mar- 
ket. There  were  no  inquiries  for  rolling  mill  grades. 
Per   Gross    Ton 

Iron   rails    $15.00  to  $15.50 

Ralls  for  rolling 14.00  to    14.50 

Steel  rails,  less  than  3  rt 15.50  to    16.00 

Relaying  rails  60  lb.  and  under. .    25.00  to    26.00 
Relaying  rails,  70  lb.  and  over...   32.50  to    33.50 

Cast  iron  car  wheels 17.00  to    17.50 

Heavy   melting   steel 12.00  to    12,25 

Heavy   shoveling   steel 11.75  to    12.00 

tYogs,    switches   and    guards    cut 

apart   13.00  to    13.50 

Per  Net  Ton 
Heavy  axles  and  tire  turnings...    11.00  to    11.50 

Steel  angle  bars 12.00  to    12.25 

Steel  car  axles   15.00  to    15.50 

Iron   car  axles    22.50  to    23.00 

Wrought  iron  bars  and  transoms  17.00  to    17.50 

No.    1    railroad    wrought 12.50  to    13.00 

No.  2  railroad  wrought 11.50  to    12.00 

Railroad    springs    14.00  to    14.50 

Cast   iron    borings 9.00  to      9.50 

No.    1    busheling     12.25  to    12.75 

No.  1   railroad  cast 17.00  to    17.50 

No.    1    machinery    cast 17.00to    17.50 

Railroad   malleable    14.50  to    15.00 

Machine    shop    turniiin.-^    n.no  to      9.50 

Champion  bundled  sheets 7.00  to      7.50 


Sail  Francisco 


Buying  of  Pig  Iron  and  Finished  Material  Con- 
fined to  Small  Tonnages 

San  Francisco,  Oct.  31. — The  trade  conditions  in 
iron  and  steel  are  very  much  depressed  and  for  the 
present  the  market  is  without  feature,  with  practically 
nothing  in  sight  upon  which  to  build  hopes  for  better- 
ment in  the  near  future.  Both  the  mills  and  foundries 
are  sufficiently  well  supplied  for  what  work  they  have 
in  hand,  but  there  is  a  notable  scarcity  of  new  busi- 
ness, and  although  stocks  of  materials  on  hand  are 
at  the  lowest  volume  of  the  year,  they  show  no  indica- 
tion of  purchasing  more  than  the  smallest  quantities 
for  immediate  use.  Nothwithstanding  the  dullness, 
importers  are  striving  to  maintain  prices  as  steady  as 
possible  considering  the  downward  trend  so  noticeable 
in  the  Eastern  markets  for  the  last  few  weeks.  As  far 
as  the  local  situation  is  concerned,  about  the  only  busi- 
ness in  sight,  outside  of  the  usual  small  trading,  is 
the  prospective  award  of  contracts  for  some  16  new 
schoolhouses,  for  which  the  people  of  this  city  voted 
a  $12,000,000  bond  issue  last  March.  All  of  these 
structures  are  to  be  modern  in  every  respect  and 
mostly  of  reinforced  steel  and  concrete  construction. 
The  plans  are  now  approaching  completion  and  work 
will  doubtless  begin  on  some  of  them  early  in  the 
coming  year.  There  were  some  inquiries  in  this  city 
some  ten  days  ago  for  large  quantities  of  nails,  re- 
inforcing wire,  and  steel  bars  said  to  be  for  shipment 
to  Japan,  but  as  far  as  can  be  learned,  they  did  not 
result  in  business  and  the  inquirers  have  gone  East, 
where  the  orders  will  doubtless  be  booked. 

Pig  Iron. — Business  is  extremely  dull  and  buyers  are 
very  apathetic  but  hopeful  for  a  turn  in  the  trade 
conditions.  Importers  say  there  are  few  inquiries  and 
from  present  indications  little  improvement,  if  any, 
is  looked  for  before  January.  Quotable  prices  are  less 
steady  than  two  weeks  ago  and  some  lower.  On  the 
best  gi-ades  $33  is  now  a  maximum  figure,  but  a  price 
range  of  $32  to  $33  probably  is  nearer  the  actual  sell- 
ing price.  There  have  been  reports  of  some  sales 
around  $30.50  to  $31,  but  if  such  sales  occurred, 
it  was  doubtless  due  to  higher  silicon  content.  While 
consumers  were  known  to  be  well  supplied,  the  constant 
usage  on  small  orders  for  the  last  two  months  or  more, 
coupled  with  comparatively  small  replenishing,  seems 
to  convey  the  impression  that  accumulated  stocks  must 
be  nearly  exhausted  by  this  time.  This  conclusion 
encourages  the  belief  that  new  buying  may  be  expected 


at  an  early  date  in  order  to  meet  immediate  require- 
ments. Recent  advices  from  Los  Angeles  say  the  de- 
mand for  pig  iron  there  is  fair,  with  considerable  busi- 
ness in  prospect.  Prices  there  are  a  little  lower  than  in 
this  city.  Sales  are  reported  at  $30.50  to  $31  for 
foreign  material  c.i.f.  duty  paid,  San  Pedro,  within 
the  usual  silicon  range  of  2.75  to  3.25. 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel.— While  business  cannot  be 
called  active,  there  is  some  trading  in  progress,  with 
prices  well  sustained  and  less  disposition  to  shade 
asking  figures  than  two  or  three  weeks  ago.  The 
demand  for  steel  bars  continues  liberal.  Structural 
steel  requirements  in  this  part  of  the  State  are  rather 
light  for  the  present,  but  the  price  remains  steady  at 
$3.85  to  jobbers  and  $3,535  in  carload  lots.  The  demand 
in  Los  Angeles  shows  steady  improvement,  as  might 
be  expected  with  the  large  volume  of  building  now  in 
progress  and  projected  in  that  section. 

Coke. — Practically  nothing  is  being  done  in  coke, 
the  supplies  on  hand  being  small  but  apparently  ample 
for  all  present  needs.  During  the  last  three  months 
there  were  small  tonnage  arrivals  by  sea  and  for  the 
past  two  months  nothing  came  to  hand.  Some  little 
tonnage  is  en  route,  but  will  not  arrive  for  about 
three  weeks.  Current  quotations  are  about  $20  to  $21 
per  ton,  the  same  as  for  some  weeks.  Domestic  coke 
is  higher. 

Old  Material. — Sales  of  old  material  are  very  mod- 
erate, with  prices  showing  a  marked  downward  ten- 
dency. While  $14  to  $14.50  is  the  full  quotable  figure, 
there  are  some  who  ask  $15,  but  it  would  have  to  be 
a  high  grade  of  heavy  melting  steel  to  bring  that  price. 
Only  small  quantities  of  cast  iron  scrap  are  moving, 
with  $25  to  $26  as  the  prevailing  price.  Some  dealers 
say  $27,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  this  could  be  called  a 
quotable  price.  Sales  are  reported  in  Los  Angeles  at 
slightly  lower  figures  and  the  trading  there  is  said 
to  be  active,  particularly  for  the  more  desirable  grades. 


Boston 


Eastern   Pennsylvania  and  Bufifalo  Furnaces 

Divide  New  England  Business 

Boston,  Nov.  6.— A  Massachusetts  stove  maker  pur- 
chased 1000  tons  No.  2X  pig  iron,  two  other  melters 
500  tons  each  of  similar  iron  and  several  200  and  100- 
ton  as  well  as  car  lots  run  the  aggregate  sales  for  the 
past  week  well  up  into  four  figures.  Business  was 
about  evenly  divided  between  Buffalo  and  eastern 
Pennsylvania  furnaces.  Buffalo  interests  openly  quote 
$22,  furnace,  on  No.  2  plain  and  No.  2X,  but  $21.50  has 
been  accepted.  Eastern  Pennsylvania  No.  2X  sold  at 
$23,  furnace,  but  is  freely  offered  at  $22.50  and  at  least 
one  large  tonnage  was  taken  at  less  than  $22.50  for 
No.  2X.  Furnaces  in  that  territory  also  are  waiving 
diflferentials.  Most  iron  sold  is  specified  as  fourth  quar- 
ter, but  deliveries  on  some  of  it  will  extend  into  Janu- 
ary. A  car  of  high  silicon  Lake  charcoal  sold  on  terms 
better  than  $27,  furnace  base. 

We  quote  delivered  prices  on  the  basis  of  the 
latest  reported  sales  a.s  follows,  having  added  $3.65 
freight  from  eastern  Pennsylvania.  $4.91  from  Buf- 
falo, $5.92  from  Virginia,  and  $9.60  from  Alabama: 

East.  Penn.,  sil.   2.25  to   2.75 $26.15  to  $27.15 

East.   Pf-nn.,  sil.    1.75   to  2.2.", 25.65  to    26,65 

Buffalo,  sil     "  •_■-,   I,,   •:  ;-    26.41  to    27.41 

Buffalo,   -ii     1  :,    .,,    J  r,  ...    26.41  to    26.91 

Virgin !■        I     1    ■  .    o,    J  7  ,  ...    30,42  to    31,42 

Virgin Ki       ,1     17,:,:;,  .  .  ,    29.92  to    30.42 

Alah:(m:i,   -;l    L'7'r    o,   7'  7.7  ...    29,60  to     31,10 

Alabama,  sil.  1.?,-,  to  -.1':-, 29.10  to    30.60 

Warehouse  Business. — Warehouse  prices  on  cold- 
rolled  steel  have  been  reduced  40c.  per  100  lb.  to  $4.35 
on  rounds  and  $4.85  on  other  shapes.  Otherwise  lists 
remain  as  heretofore.  The  movement  of  iron  and  steel 
out  of  stock  is  moderately  active.  Most  warehouses  are 
well  stocked  although  last  quarter  purchases  from  mills 
were  light.     Warehouse  prices  follow: 

Soft  steel  bar.s,  $3,511/^  at  100  lb.  base;  flats, 
$4,40  ;  regular  concrete  bars,  $3.76%  :  deformed  bars, 
Rtool<  leiigtiis.  $3.76%  to  $3.89;  structural  steel, 
^:;  ',1  '.  ni.,  .i:.,.|,  $4.80  to  $5.1.5;  o,,.,,  h.nii,  -,„-ing 
-I'-l     ■:      "■      >1  II  ;  crucible  .spriiiK     :,     :  .,iil:ir 

>''  •  \   I,  ,  I  ,1         I  :il  ',4  :  bands  ovp:-  ■;   !■      :  ,',  i,  i  to 

■;"■   ■:"  .     I-    ,         '■::!,     $5.S0    to    $6.:ili  ,     ,       :   ',1        1,-cl, 

■t:  I  :;  ,  o,  ^I'i.  refined  iron,  $:i..M  i  ,  l,,:i  :.iiTied,. 
$4.7.5;  Wayn.-  Iron.  $5,50;  Norwa.v  iron,  $0.60  to 
$7.10, 
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Coke.— It  is  estimated  85  per  cent  of  the  New  Eng- 
land foundries  have  contracted  with  the  New  England 
Coal  &  Coke  Co.  and  the  Providence  Gas  Co.  for  first 
half  of  1924  by-product  foundry  coke  requirements. 
Some  meiters  contracted  for  less  than  they  did  a  year 
ago,  but  .collectively  there  is  little  variation  in  the  ton- 
nage. Both  New  England  companies  quote  $12.50  de- 
livered on  November  specifications. 

Old  Material.— With  dealers  still  lacking  orders  and 
owners  of  scrap  more  anxious  to  sell,  prices  continue 
to  weaken  under  their  own  weight.  Transactions  ihe 
past  week  centered  largely  in  borings  and  turnings. 
Car  lots  of  machine  shop  turnings  and  cast  iron  borings 
for  rolling  mills  were  taken  at  $7  to  $7.50  shipping 
point,  mixed  borings  and  turnings  at  $6.75  to  $7.25,  and 
chemical  borings  at  $9  to  $9.50  for  the  best  and  $8.50 
to  $8.75  for  less  desirable  material.  Machinery  cast 
is  50c.  a  ton  lower  due  to  a  contraction  in  buying  by 
New  England  foundries.  The  market  for  heavy  melt- 
ing steel  is  lifeless.  Dealers,  who  last  month  offered 
$10  to  $10.50  shipping  point  for  such  material,  say  they 
cannot  do  better  than  $9  to  $9.50  today  and  that  there 
is  no  demand  at  any  price. 

The  following  prices  are  for  gross  ton  lots  deliv- 
ered consuming  points : 

No.   1   machinery  cast $22,00  to  522. .50 

No.   2  machinery  cast 20.00  to    20.50 

Stove    plate    16.00  to    16.50 

Railroad   malleable    20.00  to    21.00 

The    following   prices   are  offered    per    gross    ton 
lots  f.o.b.  Boston  rate  shipping  points : 

No.   1  heavy  melting  steel $9.50  to  $10.00 

No.    1   railroad   wrought 12.00  to    13.00 

No.    1   yard   wrought 10.50  to    11.00 

Wrought  pipe  (1-in.  in  diam.,  over 

2   ft.   long) 9.00  to      9.50 

Machine  shop  turnings 7.00  to      7.50 

Cast  iron  borings,  rolling  mill...      7.00  to      7.50 

Cast   iron   borings,    chemical 8.50  to      9.50 

Blast  furnace  borings  and  turnings     6.75  to      7.25 
Forged  scrap  and  bundled  skeleton      6.50  to      7.00 

Street  car   axles 12.50  to    13.00 

Street  car  wheels 11.00  to    12.50 

Rails  for  rerolling 11.00  to    12.50 


Philadelphia 


Extreme  Quiet  Prevails  in  All  Branches  of 
Iron  and  Steel  Market 

Philadelphia,  Nov.  5. — Resigned  to  the  belief  that 
present  quiet  conditions  may  continue  through  the  re- 
mainder of  the  year,  the  iron  and  steel  trade  is  giving 
more  attention  to  possible  developments  that  may  have 
a  bearing  on  first  quarter  demand.  Chief  among  the 
prospects  promising  renewed  buying  activity  is  the 
railroad  program.  This  may  be  forecasted  at  the  ban- 
quet in  New  York  Thursday  evening  of  the  American 
Railway  Association.  The  car-buying  program,  of 
which  there  has  been  much  talk  in  recent  weeks,  has 
materialized  only  in  a  small  way.  An  inquiry  of  the 
week  is  from  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  for  2000  gondolas. 
Expectations  of  a  large  volume  of  locomotive  buying 
are  given  fresh  impetus  through  inquiries  now  in  the 
market,  some  of  which  are  in  such  intangible  form  that 
the  roads  are  not  mentioned  by  name,  but  the  aggregate 
is  more  than  200  locomotives  in  addition  to  an  equal 
number  reported  a  few  weeks  ago.  The  Union  Pacific 
has  inquired  for  60  and  three  other  roads  account  for  a 
total  of  150.  There  is  talk  of  the  purchase  of  500  by 
the  Pennsylvania  Lines,  but  this  is  very  indefinite.  It 
is  upon  such  prospects  that  the  steel  trade  is  building 
hopes  of  renewed  buying  of  steel. 

In  pig  iron  there  have  been  no  significant  develop- 
ments since  the  sale,  reported  last  week,  of  2500  tons 
of  foundry  grades  at  $21,  furnace,  the  record  low  price 
of  the  year.  Small  sales  are  being  made  at  nearer  $23, 
furnace.  Scrap  prices  show  a  little  more  resistance 
and  declines  this  week  are  few. 

Pig  Iron. — Surprisingly  little  pressure  has  been  ex- 
erted by  pig  iron  consumers  to  obtain  quotations  on 
foundry  iron  as  low  as  $21,  furnace,  made  a  week  ago 
by  a  New  Jersey  furnace  on  a  2500-ton  sale.  In  fact, 
there  has  been  no  inquiry  of  sufficient  interest  to  tempt 
other  producers  to  go  that  low.  Sales  have  been  con- 
fined mostly  to  carload  lots,  a  few  sales  of  200  or  300 
tons  being  exceptional  for  this  district,  although  there 


has  been  demand  of  a  slightly  more  important  char- 
acter from  New  England.  The  price  situation  remains 
much  the  same  as  a  week  ago,  furnaces  quoting  around 
$23,  furnace,  on  No.  2  plain  and  No.  2  X  on  small  lots 
and  reserving  lower  prices  for  such  tonnage  as  maj 
seem  worthy  of  special  consideration.  Thirty-two  hun- 
dred tons  of  low  prosphorus  iron  from  England  was 
unloaded  here  last  week. 

The  following  quotations  are,  with  the  exception 
of    those    on    low    phosphorus    iron,    for    delivery    at 
Philadelphia  and  include  freight  rates  varj-ing  from 
76  cents  to  $1.63  per  gross  ton  : 
Bast.  Pa.  No.  2  plain,  1.75  to  2.25 

sil $22.64  to  $24.13 

East.  Pa.  No.  2X,  2.25  to  2.75  sil.   22.64  to    24.63 

East.    Pa.    No.    IX 23.76  to    25.13 

Virginia  No.  2  plain,   1.75   to  2.25 

sil 29.17  to    30.17 

Virginia  No.  2X,  2.25  to  2.75  sil.  .    30.17  to    30.67 

Basic  delivered  eastern  Pa 23.00  to    24.00 

Grav  forge 23.00  to    24.00 

Malleable    23.00  to    24.00 

Standard    low    phos.     (f.o.b.    fur- 
nace)        28.00  to    30.00 

Copper  bearing  low   phos.    (f.o.b. 

furnace)    28.00 

Ferroalloys. — Both  domestic  producers  and  British 
agents  are  quoting  $110,  furnace  or  seaboard,  on  ferro- 
manganese.     Sales  are  few  and  unimportant. 

Semi-Finished  Steel. — No  real  test  of  billet  prices  is 
being  made,  and  quotations  remain  at  $40,  Pittsburgh, 
for  open-hearth  rerolling  quality  and  $45  for  forging 
quality. 

Plates. — A  large  producer  of  plates  reports  that 
sales  in  October  exceeded  those  of  September  by  10  per 
cent  and  a  gradually  improving  demand  over  the  re- 
mainder of  the  year  is  looked  for,  based  largely  on  the 
fact  that  many  consumers  are  fast  using  up  their 
stocks  and  will  need  some  replenishment.  The  New- 
port News  Shipbuilding  &  Dry  Dock  Co.,  which  was 
awarded  the  contract  for  building  two  steamships  for 
the  Old  Dominion  Line,  has  let  the  steel,  about  3600 
tons  of  plates  and  1200  tons  of  shapes,  to  the  Carnegie 
Steel  Co.  The  latter  company  will  also  furnish  stee! 
for  five  barges  which  the  Sun  Shipbuilding  Co.  will 
build  for  the  Standard  Oil  Co.,  and  this  latter  order 
may  be  increased  either  to  15  or  24,  each  barge  requir- 
ing a  few  hundred  tons  of  steel.  The  Union  Pacific 
Railroad  is  in  the  market  for  60  locomotives.  Prices 
quoted  range  from  2.40c.  to  2.50c.,  Pittsburgh,  accord- 
ing to  the  mill  and  tonnage  desired.  Plates  for  export 
liave  been  quoted  as  low  as  1.98c.,  Pittsburgh. 

Structural  Material. — Current  inquiries  are  made  up 
of  small  lots,  mostly  of  carload  size,  there  being  an 
absence  of  building  projects  of  size.  The  general  con- 
tract for  the  new  Ford  Motor  Co.  plant  to  be  built  in 
Philadelphia  has  not  been  let.  The  contract  for  this 
work  will  be  let  at  Detroit.  Prices  on  plain  material 
range  from  2.40c.  to  2.50c.,  Pittsburgh,  two  Eastern 
mills  naming  the  lower  price.  For  export  a  price  which 
is  equivalent  to  1.98c.,  Pittsburgh,  was  quoted. 

Warehouse  Business. — Orders  for  steel  out  of  stock 
are  estimated  by  one  large  warehouse  at  about  60  per 
cent  of  what  is  considered  a  normal  volume.  Prices 
for  local  delivery  are  as  follows: 

Soft  steel  bars  and  small  shapes,  3.47c.;  iron 
bars  (except  bands),  3.47c.:  round  edge  iron,  3.75c.; 
round  edge  steel,  iron  finished,  1%  x  "^  in.,  3.75c.; 
round  edge  steel  planished,  4.55c. ;  tank  steel  plates, 
Vi  in.  and  heavier.  3.57c. ;  tank  steel  plates.  A  in.. 
3.S2c. ;  blue  annealed  steel  sheets.  No.  10  gage. 
4.10c. ;  black  sheets,  No.  28  gage,  5.15c. ;  galvanized 
sheets.  No.  28  gage,  6.25c.  ;  square  twisted  and  de- 
formed steel  bars,  3.57c. ;  structural  shapes,  3.57c. ; 
diamond  pattern  plates,  H-ln..  5.40c.;  A-in.,  5.60c.; 
spring  steel,  5c. ;  round  cold-rolled  steel,  4.35c. ; 
squares  and  hexagons,  cold-rolled  steel,  4.85c. ;  steel 
hoops,  1  in.  and  wider,  No.  20  gage  and  heavier, 
4.27c.  ;  narrower  than  1  in.,  all  gages,  4.77c.  ;  steel 
bands.  No.  12  gage  to  A-in,,  inclusive,  4.27c.;  rails, 
3.47c.  ;  tool  steel,  8.50c.  ;  Norway  iron,  7c. 

Bars. — Demand  for  steel  bars  is  confined  to  small 
lots.  Mill  prices  are  firm  at  2.40c.,  Pittsburgh,  on  bars 
rolled  from  new  steel,  but  on  rerolled  bars  quotations 
are  slightly  lower.  Steel  bars  for  export  have  been 
quoted  at  a  price  equivalent  to  2.08c.,  Pittsburgh.  Bar 
iron  remains  at  2.35e.,  Pittsburgh. 

Sheets. — The  announcement  of  the  American  Sheet 
&  Tin  Plate  Co.  that  present  prices  on  sheets  will  be 
continued  for  first  quarter  contracting  has  created  more 
confidence  among  independent  sheet  producers.  While 
one  or  two  mills  are  still  quoting  3.75c.  on  black  and 
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4.!lCk-.  on  Kalvanizeii,  most  of  the  mills  are  adhering 
strictly  to  3.85c.  on  black,  5c.  on  galvanized  and  3c.  on 
blue  annealed. 

Ore.— Ore  imports  last  week  were  12,553  tons  of  iron 
ore  from  Swwlon  and  8330  tons  of  manganese  ore  from 
Africa. 

Old  Material.— Prices  for  scrap  begin  to  show  a 
little  resistance  to  the  pressure  which  has  been  bearing 
them  do\vnward  for  the  past  few  months.  Large  deal- 
ers are  becoming  satisfied  that  scrap  is  a  good  pur- 
chase at  present  levels  and  are  accumulating  stocks. 
Consumers  are  showing  very  little  interest.  The  Steel 
Scrap  Co.  of  Philadelphia,  organized  and  owned  by  the 
Perry,  Buxton,  Doane  Co.  and  Luria  Brothers  &  Co., 
scrap  brokers  and  dealers,  was  successful  bidders  for 
two  uncompleted  battleships  at  Philadelphia  and  two 
at  Brooklyn.  The  warship  under  construction  at  Nor- 
folk, Va.,  was  awarded  to  N.  Block  &  Co.,  that  city. 
We  quote  for  delivery  at  consuming  points  in  this 
district  a.s  follows: 

No.  1  heavy  melting  steel $15  00 

Scrap  rails   l.=i'oo 

Steel  rails  for  rolling $17.00  to    1750 

No.  1   low  phos..  heavy   0.04  and 

under  ...    20.00  tc    21.00 

Couplers   and   knuckles 17.50  to    18  50 

Casl-iron  car  wheels 17.50  to    18:50 

Rolled  steel  wheels    17.50  to    18.00 

No.   1    railroad   wrought 17.00  to    17.50 

No.    1   yard   wrought 15.50  to    16.00 

No.   1  forge  fire 11. Oo  to    11.50 

Bundled  sheets   (for  steel  works)    11.00  to    1150 
Mixed  borings  and  turnings    (for 

blast  furnace  use) 10.50  to    11.00 

Machine  shop  turnings   (for  steel 

works  use) 11.00  to    11.50 

Machine  shop  turnings    (for  roll- 
ing mill    use) 11.50  to    12.00 

Heavj-  axle  turnings    (or  equiva- 

^'f*"')    . 12.00  to    13.00 

Cast     borings     (for     steel     works 

and  rolling  mills)    11.50  to    12.00 

Cast  borings  (for  chemical  plants)    15.00  to    Ifi  On 

No.    1  cast  19.00  to    19.50 

Heavy   breakable    cast    (for   steel 

plants)     16.00  to    16.50 

Railroad    grate    bars 16.00  to    16.50 

Stove  plate    (for  .steel  plant   use)    16.00  to    16.50 

Railroad  malleable   17.00  to    17  50 

"Wrought    iron    and  soft  steel  pipes 

and  tubes    (new  specifications)    14.00  to    14.50 

Shafting    20.00  to    21.00 

Steel  axles 18.50  to    19.50 

Cincinnati 

More  Interest  in  Pig  Iron — Inquiries  Mostly 

for  Early  Shipment 

Cincinnati,  Nov.  5.— There  are  indications  of  im- 
pendence of  activity  in  the  pig  iron  market.  Sales  are 
not  heavy,  but  there  is  more  inquiry  from  widely  scat- 
tered sources.  Most  of  the  inquiries  are  for  November 
and  December  shipment,  though  a  few  are  for  first 
quarter  and  first  half.  Sentiment  in  the  trade  is  un- 
doubtedly better  and  there  are  some  who  believe  a  buy- 
ing movement  is  in  the  making.  Prices  are  unchanged 
from  last  week,  though  in  the  case  of  Southern  irons 
nearly  all  the  producers  have  named  $21,  base,  as  the 
price  at  which  they  will  book  first  quarter  business. 
The  market  for  the  rest  of  this  year  continues  at  $19.50, 
however,  and  one  furnace  has  booked  small  orders 
for  first  quarter  at  this  price.  In  the  North,  the 
market  is  still  $23,  fronton,  though  reports  are  current 
of  this  price  being  shaded  in  competition  with  lake 
front  furnaces,  which  last  week  were  quoting  $22  in 
competitive  territory.  There  is  little  activity  in  basic, 
Bessemer  or  silvery  irons  and  prices  are  unchanged. 
Inquiries  include  2200  tons  of  foundry  from  West  Vir- 
ginia, 500  tons  of  malleable  from  Indiana  and  two  lots 
of  500  tons  of  Southern  for  radiator  plants  in  southern 
Illinois.  Some  inquiries  for  Southern  iron  are  also  re- 
ported from  Michigan,  but  as  the  delivered  price  of 
Northern  iron  is  so  much  lower,  it  is  not  expected  that 
any  business  will  accrue  from  this  source.  Hanging 
Rock  furnace  went  out  last  week,  and  Marting  furnace 
is  expected  to  go  out. 

Based  on  freight  rates  of  $4.05  from  Birmingham 
and   $2.27  from    Ironton    we   quote  f.o.b.  Cincinnati: 

Southern  coke,  sil.  1.75  to  2.25    (base) $23.55 

Southern  coke,  sil.  2.25  to  2.75  (No.  2  soft)    24.05 

Ohio    silverv.    8    per   cent 34.77 

Southern  Ohio  coke,    sil.  1.75  Id  2.25  ( No.  2)    25.27 

Basic  Northern    25.27 

Malleable    25.27 


Sheets.— The  American  Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Co.  has 
opened  its  books  for  first  quarter  at  the  prices  named 
for  last  quarter  of  this  year.  It  is  likely  independent 
companies  will  follow  the  lead,  and  some  of  them  have 
already  done  so.  On  current  business,  however,  prices 
of  black  and  galvanized  sheets  are  being  shaded  by  $2 
to  $3  per  ton.    Tin  plate  is  in  good  demand. 

Structural  Materials. — There  is  a  fair  demand  for 
structural  shapes  in  small  tonnages,  but  no  large  pro- 
jects have  come  out  during  the  past  week.  The  Big 
Four  Railroad  awarded  5.S5  tons  of  bridge  work.  A 
number  of  projects,  long  in  contemplation,  are  expected 
to  develop  within  the  next  three  weeks,  however,  and 
considerable  tonnages  of  steel  will  be  required. 

Reinforcing  Bars. — The  city  of  Louisville  is  taking 
bids  on  a  sewage  disposal  plant  requiring  120  tons  of 
bars.  This  is  the  largest  inquiry  actually  reported.  An 
inquiry  from  Dayton  for  approximately  500  tons  for 
a  bank  building  is  doubtful,  the  plans  for  the  building 
having  been  withdrawn  temporarily.  F*i'ices  of  rein- 
forcing bars  are  unchanged  from  last  week,  the  range 
being  from  2.25c.  for  rerolled  bars,  to  2.40c.  for  bars 
rolled  from  new  billets. 

Warehouse  Business.  —  Jobbers  report  business 
rather  quiet  during  the  past  week  or  two,  though  no 
price  changes  have  been  made. 

Cincinnati  jobbers  quote :  Iron  and  steel  bars, 
3.50c.  ;  reinforcing  bars,  3.60c.  ;  hoops.  4.55c.  ;  bands, 
4.25c.  :  shapes,  3.60c.  ;  plates,  3.60c.  ;  cold-rolled 
rounds,  4.50c.  :  cold  rolled  flats,  squares  and  hexa- 
gons, 5c.  ;  No.  10  blue  annealed  sheets,  4.10c.  ;  No.  28 
black  sheets.  4.80c.  :  No.  28  galvanized  sheets,  5.S5c.  ; 
No.  9  annealed  wire,  $3.60  per  100  lbs.  ;  common 
wire  nails.  $3.60  per  keg  base ;  cement  coated  nails, 
$3.30  per  keg. 

Finished  Materials. — Each  succeeding  week  sees  a 
slight  improvement  in  the  demand  for  finished  mate- 
rials, but  orders  are  being  placed  for  only  small  ton- 
nages for  immediate  delivery.  There  has  been  an  in- 
creased demand  for  steel  bars  and  plates,  and  one  in- 
quiry for  1000  tons  of  tank  plates  is  current  for  imme- 
diate delivery.  Prices  of  bars  are  being  maintained  at 
2.40c.  and  plates  at  2.50c.  On  cold-finished  bars,  how- 
ever, the  top  of  the  market  is  not  more  than  3.15c., 
with  3c.  being  the  more  common  quotation.  Wire  prod- 
ucts are  in  only  fair  demand.  Some  small  orders  for 
light  rails  have  been  placed  from  coal  mining  districts. 
Hoops  and  bands  are  showing  more  activity,  and  prices 
are  firmer.  Track  accessories  are  in  demand  from  only 
a  number  of  the  smaller  roads,  but  an  inquiry  is  ex- 
pected for  a  large  tonnage  of  spikes,  angle  bars  and 
tie  plates  from  the  Big  Four  Railroad.  Bolts  and  nuts 
are  moving  slowly,  with  prices  weak. 

Coke. — Coke  demand  is  light,  particularly  in  fur- 
nace and  foundry  grades.  Domestic  inquiries,  how- 
ever, are  more  numerous.  Prices  generally  are  un- 
changed from  last  week,  Connellsville  furnace  being 
quoted  at  $3.75  to  $4,  foundry  at  $5  to  $6.  New  River 
foundry  is  quoted  at  $10  to  $11,  and  Wise  County  fur- 
nace, $5.25  to  $6,  and  foundry  $6  to  $7. 

Old  Material. — A  steel  company  in  this  district  is 
reported  to  have  purchased  2000  tons  of  heavy  melt- 
ing steel  at  $14.50,  delivered.  While  the  market  is  not 
active,  some  dealers  report  more  interest  on  the  part 
of  consumers,  and  small  sales  are  being  made.  There 
is  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  dealers  to  hold  the  mar- 
ket at  present  levels,  but  with  large  tonnage  being 
thrown  on  the  market  through  Government  sales  and 
railroad  offerings,  this  is  likely  to  prove  something  of 
a  job,  in  the  opinion  of  consumers.  Prices  generally, 
while  nominal,  are  fairly  steady  at  last  week's  levels. 
We  quote  dealers'  buying  prices,  f.o.b.  cars  Cin- 
cinnati : 

Per  Gross  Ton 

Bundled  sheets    $9.50  to  $10.00 

Iron  rails    13.00  to    13.50 

Relaying  rails.  50  lb.  and  up 27.00  to    27.50 

Rails  fr.r  rolling 13.00  to    13.50 

Heavy   melting    steel 12.00  to    12.50 

Stei-1    rails   for  melting 12.50  to     13.00 

Car  wheels   12.50  to    13.00 

Pd-    Nri    Ton 

No.  1  railroad  wiought 11.00  to    11.50 

Cast  borings    7.50  to      8.00 

Steel    turnings    7.00  to      7.50 

Railroad  cast   13.50  to    14.00 

No.  1  machinery  cist 16.50  to    17.00 

Burnt  scrap   10.50  to    11.00 

Iron   axles    20.50  to    21.00 

Locomotive  tires    isniuc.th   inside)    12.50  to    13.00 
Pipes   and   flues    6.50  to       8.00 


Prices  Finished  Iron  and  Steel  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh 


Plates 

Sheared,  tank  quality,  base,  per  lb 2.50c. 

Structural   Materials 

Beams,  channels,  etc.,  base,  per  lb 2.50c. 

Sheet  piling 2.65c. 

Iron   and   Steel   Bars 

Soft  steel  bars,  base,  per  lb 2.40c. 

Soft  steel  bars  for  cold  finishing $3  per  ton  over  base 

Reinforcing  steel  bars,  base 2.40c. 

Refined  iron  bars,  base,  per  lb 3.10o.  to  3.15c. 

Double  refined  iron  bars,  base,  per  lb 4.75c. 

Stay  bolt  iron  bars,  base,  per  lb 7.75c.  to  8c. 

Hot-Rolled  Flats 

Hoops,  base,  per  lb 3.1 5c. 

Bands,  base,  per  lb 3o.  to  3.15c. 

Strips,  base,  per  lb 3c.  to  3.15c. 

Cotton  ties,  per  bundle  of  45  lb $1.63 

Cold-Finished   Steels 

Bars  and  shafting,  base,  per  lb 3c. 

Bars,  S.  A.  E.  Series,  No.  2100 4.25c.  to  4.50c. 

Bars,  S.  A.  E.  Series,  No.  2300 6.25o.  to  6.50c. 

Bars,  S.  A.  E.  Series,  No.  3100 5.75c.  to  5.50c. 

Strips,  base,  per  lb 5.00c. 

Wire  Products 

Nails,  base,  per  keg $3.00 

Galvanized  nails,  1  in.  and  over $2.25  over  base 

Galvanized  nails,  less  than  1  in 2.50  over  base 

Bright  plain  wire,  base.  No.  9  gage,  per  100  lb $2.75 

Annealed  fence  wire,  base,  per  100  lb 2.90 

Spring  wire,  base,  per  100  lb 3.70 

Galvanized  wire.  No.  9,  base,  x>er  100  lb 3.35 

Galvanized  barbed,  base,  per  100  lb 3.80 

Galvanized  staples,  base,  per  keg 3.80 

Painted  barbed  wire,  base,  per  100  lb 3.45 

Polished  staples,  base,  per  keg 3.45 

Cement  coated  nails,  base,  per  count  keg 2.70 

Woven  fence,  carloads  (to  jobbers) 67%  Per  cent  off  list 

Woven  fence,  carloads   (to  retailers) 65  per  cent  off  list 

Bolts  and  Nuts 
Machine  bolts,  small,  rolled  threads, 

60,  10  and  10  per  cent  off  list 
Machine  bolts,  all  sizes,  cut  threads.  .60  and  10  per  cent  off  list 
Carriage  bolts.   %  x  6  in. : 

Smaller  and  shorter,  rolled  threads.  60  and  10  per  cent  off  list 

Carriage  bolts,  cut  threads,  all  sizes 60  per  cent  off  list 

Lag  bolts   65  and  10  per  cent  off  list 

Plow  bolts,  Nos.  1,  2  and  3  heads. ..  50  and  10  per  cent  off  list 

Other   style  heads 50  per  cent  extra 

Machine  bolts,  c.p.c.  and  t.  nuts,  %  x  4  in., 

50  and  10  per  cent  off  list 

Larger  and  longer  sizes 50  and  10  per  cent  off  list 

Hot  pressed  square  or  hex.  nuts,  blank 4.25c.  off  list 

Hot  pressed   nuts,   tapped 4.25c.  off  list 

C.p.c.  and  t.  square  or  hex.  nuts,  blank 4.00c.  off  list 

C.p.c.  and  t.  square  or  hex.  nuts,  tapped 4.00c.  off  list 

Semi-finished  hex.  nuts : 

■fa  in.  and  smaller.  U.  S.  S 80  and  5  per  cent  off  list 

%   in.  and  larger,  U.  S.  S 75  and  5  per  cent  off  list 

Small  sizes,  S.  A.  E 80,10  and  5  per  cent  off  list 

S.  A.  E.,  %  in.  and  larger 75,  10  and  5  per  cent  off  list 

Stove  bolts  in  packages 75. 10  and  5  per  cent  off  list 

Stove  bolts  in  bulk 75,  10,  5  and  2%  per  cent  off  list 

Tire   bolts    ■ 60  and  10  per  cent  off  list 

Bolt  ends  with  hot  pressed  nuts 60  and  5  per  cent  off  list 

Turnbuckles,  with  ends,  %   in.  and  smaller, 

55  and  5  to  50  per  cent  off  list 
Turnbuckles.  without  ends,  Vt^  in.  and  smaller. 

70  and  10  to  65  and  5  per  cent  off  list 

Washers     5c.  to  5.25c.  off  list 

Cap  and  Set  Screws 

Milled  square  and  hex.  head  cap  screws 70  per  cent  off  list 

Milled  set  screws 70  per  cent  off  list 

Upset   cap   screws 75  and  10  per  cent  off  list 

Upset  set  screws 75  and  10  per  cent  off  list 

Milled   studs    50  and  10  per  cent  off  list 

Rivets 


Track   Equipment 

Spikes.  A   in.  and  larger,  base,  per  100  lb $3.15 

Spikes.  Vi  in.,  ,',  in.  and  %   in.,  per  100  lb $3.15  to    3.50 

Spikes.    A   in 3.15  to    3.50 

Spikes,  boat  and  barge,  base,  per  100  lb 3.50 

Track  bolts,   %  In.  and  larger,  base,  per  100  lb.  .  4.00  to    4.25 

Track  bolts,  >4  in.  and  •%  in.,  base,  per  100  lb..  5.00  to    5.50 

Tie  plates,  per  100  lb 2.55  to    2.60 

Angle  bars,  base,  per  100  lb 2.75 


Welded  Pipe 

Butt  Weld 

Iron 
Inches  Black 

^i   to    % -1-11 

V2    22 

%    .... 


Galv. 
19% 
25% 
42% 
48% 
50% 
Lap 


Weld 


2%  to  '6. 
7  and  8.. 
9  and  10. 
11  and  12 


41% 
40% 


12. 


30 


26 


11 


Butt  Weld,  extra  strong,  plain  ends 

%    41  24%    I    2   to  3 61 

H   to    %. 47  30%        %    to  ,% -fl9 

%    53  42%        %    21 

%    58  47%    \    %    28 

1  to    1% 60  49%    I    1   to   1% 30 

Lap  Weld,  extra  strong,  plain  ends 

2   53  42  2 

2%    to   4 57  46% 

4%    to   6 56  45% 

7   to   8 52  39% 

9  and  10 45  32% 

11  and  12 44  31% 

To  the  large  Jobbing  trade  the  above  discounts  are  in- 
creased by  one  point,  with  supplementary  discounts  of  5  per 
cent  on  black  and  1%  points,  with  a  supplementary  discount 
of  5  per  cent  on  galvanized. 

Boiler  Tubes 


2%    to   4 29 

4%    to   6 28 

7   to   8 21 

9   to  12 16 


14 


15 


Lap  Welded  Steel 


40 


Charcoal  Iron 


1%  to  1%  in. 
2  to  2%  in... 
2%  to  3  in... 
3%  to  4%  in. 


.-H8 


3H   to  3%  in 42% 

4  to  13  in 46 

Less  carload  lots  4  points  Ii 

Standard  Commercial  Seamless  Boiler  Tubes 
Cold  Drawn 

1  in 55        13  and  3H   in 36 

1%   and  1%  in 47  3Vo   and  3%   in 37 

1%  in 31  4  in 41 

2  and  2%   in 22'         4 Vi  in.  and  5  in 33 

2%   and  2%   in 32        I 

Hot  Rolled 

3  and  3%   in 38  4  in 43 

3%   in.  and  3%   in 39 

Less  carloads.  4  points  less.  Add  $S  per  net  ton  for  more 
than  four  gages  heavier  than  standard.  No  extras  for 
lengths  up  to  and  including  24  ft.  Sizes  smaller  than  1  in. 
and  lighter  than  standard  gage  to  be  sold  at  mechanical  tube 
list  and  discount.  Intermediate  sizes  and  gages  not  listed 
take  price  of  net  larger  outside  diameter  and  heavier  gage. 
Seamless  Mechanical  Tubing 

Carbon  under  0.30.   base 83  percent  off  list 

Carbon  0.30  to  0.40.  base 81  per  cent  off  list 

Plus   usual   differentials   and   extras  for   cutting.     Ware- 
house discounts  range  higher. 

Seamless  Locomotive  and  Superheater  Tubes 


Cents  per  Ft. 

lt:8:E:lfg|l::::  11 

2-in.  O.D.  10  gage 17 

2%   in.  O.D.  12  gage..      17 
2Vi-in.  O.D.  11  gage..      18 
Tin 

Standard  cokes,  per  base  box. 

Terne 

(Per  Package 
8-lb.    coating,    100    lb. 

base    .                          $11  00 

Cents 
2Vi-in.  O.D.  10  gage. 

3-in.  O.D.  7  gage 

114 -in.   O.D.  9  gage.. 
5% -in.  O.D.   9  gage.. 
5V.-in.  O.D.  9  gage.. 
Plate 

Plate 

.  20  X  28  in.) 
2fl-lb.   coating  I.  C.  .  . 
25-lb    coating  I    C. . . 

perPt. 

35 
15 
55 
57 

..$5.50 

$14.90 
16  20 

8-lb.  coating  I.  C 11.30 

12-lb.  coating  J.  C 12.70 

15-lb.   coating  L  C...    13.95 
She 
Blue  A 

30-lb.  coating  I.   C.  .  . 
35-lb.   coating  I.   C.  . 
40-lb.  coating  I.   C. . . 
ets 

nnealed 

19.35 

No 

Box  Annealed,  One  Pass  Cold  Rolled 

No.  28   (base),  per  lb 3.75c.  to  3.85c 

Automobile  Sheets 

Regular  auto  body  sheets,  base   (22  gage),  per  lb 5.35c. 

Galvanized 

No.  28  (base),  per  lb 4.90c.  to  5c. 

Long  Ternes 

No.  28  gage   (base),  8-lb.  coating,  per  lb 5.30c. 

Tin-Mill  Black  Plate 
No.  28   (base),  per  lb 3.85c. 


Freight  Rates 

All  freight  rates  from  Pittsburgh  on  finished  iron  and  steel  products,  carload  lots,  per  100  lb.: 


Buffalo      .    .                        $0  265 

St    T,oni«i 

SO  43 

Cleveland                               0  215 

Cleveland,  Toungstown 
Comb      0 19 

Kansas  City   (pipe). 
St     Paul 

.    0.705 
0  60 

Omaha    (pipe)    

:  o:705 

Indianapolis    0  31 

1  27 

Chicago 0.34 

Denver   (pipe)    

.    1.215 

Pacific   Coast    $1.15 

Pac.  Coast,  ship  plates  1.34 

Birmingham    0.58 

Memphis    0.56 

Jacksonville,   all   rail..    0.70 
Jacksonville,    rail    and 

water    0.415 

New   Orleans    ........   0.67 

m  loading  Is  40.000  lb.,  while 


Philadelphia,  domestic.  $0.32 
Philadelphia,  export...  0.235 
Baltimore,    domestic.  .  .    0.31 

Baltimore,   export    0.225 

New  York,  domestic...   0.34 

New  York,  export 0.255 

Boston,  domestic  ....  0.365 
Boston,  export   0.255 

The  minimum  carload  to  most  of  the  foregoing  points  is  6000  lb.  To  Denver  the  minlr 
to  the  Pacific  Coast  on  all  iron  and  steel  products,  except  structural  material,  the  minimum  is  80,000  lb.  On  the  latter  item 
the  rate  applies  to  a  minimum  of  50.000  lb.,  and  there  is  an  extra  charge  of  9c.  per  100  lb.  on  carloads  of  a  minimum  of 
40.000  lb.  On  shipments  of  wrought  iron  and  steel  pipe  to  Kansas  City,  St.  Paul.  Omaha  and  Denver  the  minimum  carload 
is  4  6.000  lb.  On  iron  and  steel  items  not  noted  above  the  rates  vary  somewhat  and  are  given  in  detail  in  the  regular  rail- 
road tariffs. 

Rales  from  Atlantic  Coast  ports  (i.e..  New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore)  to  Pacific  Coast  ports  of  call  on  most 
steamship  lines,  via  the  Panama  Canal,  are  as  follows:  Pig  Iron.  35c.;  ship  plates.  40c.;  ingot  and  muck  bars,  structural 
steel,  common  wire  products  Including  cut  or  wire  nails,  spikes,  and  wire  hoops,  40c- :  sheets  and  tin  plates,  40c. ;  sheets. 
No  12  gage  and  liehter,  50c.;  rods,  40c.:  wire  rope  cables  and  strands,  45c.;  wire  fencing,  netting  and  stretcher,  40c.;  pipes 
not  over  12  In.  in  diameter,  55c. ;  over  12  in.  In  diameter.  2%c.  per  In.  or  fraction  thereof  additional.  All  prices  per  100  lb.  In 
carload  lots,  minimum  40,000  lb.  i    i         >        .  '  M 
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Ores 

Lake  Superior  Orca,  Delivered  Lower  Lake  Ports 

Old  range    Bessemer,    66   per   cent    iron $6.45 

Old   range  non-Bessemer,   51%   per  cent  Iron 5.70 

Mesabl   Bessemer,   56   per  cent  iron 6.20 

Mesabl  non- Bessemer,  51'/i   per  cent  iron 5.56 

Foreign  Ore,  per  Unit,  c.i.f.  Philadelphia  or  Baltimore 
Iron  ore,  low  phos.,  copper  free,  55  to  58  per 

cent  iron  in  dry  Spanisli  or  Algerian..  10.50c. 
Iron  ore.  Swedish,  average  66  per  cent  iron                      10.50c. 
Manganese  ore  washed,  51   per  cent  manga- 
nese,   from   the   Caucasus,   nominal....  42c. 
Manganese  ore.  ordinary ,,48  per  cent  manga- 
nese,  from  the   Caucasus 39c. 

Manganese  ore,  Brazilian  or  Indian,  nominal  42c. 
Tungsten  ore.  per  unit,  in  60  per  cent  con- 
centrates             $8.25  to  $10.00 

Chrome  ore,  basic,  48  per  cent  Cr.Oa,  crude, 

per  ton.  c.l.f.  Atlantic  seaboard 18.00  to    28.00 

Molybdenum  ore.   85   per  cent   concentrates, 

per  lb.   of  M0S2,  New  York 75c.  to  85c. 


Ferroalloys 

Ferromangancse,  domestic,  SO  per  cent,  fur- 
nace, or  seaboard,  per  ton $110.60 

Ferromanganese.  British,   SO  per  cent,  f.o.b. 

Atlantic  port,   duty  paid 110.00 

Spiegeleisen.  domestic,  19  to  21  per  cent,  per 

ton.    furnace    $42.00  to      45.00 

Spiegeleisen,    domestic,    16    to    19    per   cent, 

furnace,    per    ton     41.00  to      44.00 

Ferrosilicon,     50    per    cent,     delivered,    per 

gross   ton    82.50  to      85.00 

Ferrosilicon,     Bessemer,     10    per    cent,     per 

ton,    furnace    43.50 

Ferrosilicon,    Bessemer,     11     per    cent,     per 

ton,   furnace    46.80 

Ferrosilicon,    Bessemer,    12    per    cent,    per 

ton,   furnace    50.10 

Ferrosilicon,    Bessemer,     13    per    cent,    per 

ton,     furnace     54.10 

Ferrosilicon,    Bessemer,     14    per    cent,    per 

ton,    furnace     59.10 

Silvery  iron,  6  per  cent,  per  ton,   furnace..  30.00 

Silvery  iron,   7  per  cent,   per  ton,   furnace..  31.00 

Silvery  iron,  8   per  cent,  per  ton,   furnace..  32.50 

Silvery  iron,   9  per  cent,  per  ton,   furnace..  34.50 

Silvery  iron,   10  per  cent,  per  ton,   furnace.  36.50 

Silvery  iron,  11  per  cent,  per  ton,  furnace.  39.80 

Silvery  iron,   12  per  cent,  per  ton,   furnace.  43.10 

Ferrotungsten,   per  lb.   contained  metal....  8Sc.  to  dOc. 

Ferrochromium.  4    to  6  per  cent  carbon.   60 

to  70  per  cent  Cr.  per  lb.  contained  Cr. 

delivered     12c 

Ferrochromium.   6  to  7  per  cent  carbon,  60 

to   70  per  cent  Cr.,   per  lb 11  50c 

Ferrovanadium,  per  lb.  contained  vanadium  $3.50  to  $4.00 
Ferrocarbontitaniuni,   15  to  IS  per  cent,  per 

"«'     '°"      200.00 

Fluxes  and  Refractories 

Fluorspar.  80  per  cent  and  over  calcium  fluoride,  not 
over   5  per  cent  silica,   per  net   ton   f.o.b.   Illinois 

and   Kentucky   mines    $22.00 

Fluorspar.  85  per  cent  and  over  calcium  fluoride,  not 
over   5   per  cent   silica,   per  net  ton   f.o.b.   Illinois 

and  Kentucky  mines    23.50 

Per  1000  f.o.b.  works: 

Fire  Clay :  High  Duty  Moderate  Duty 

Pennsylvania    $42.00  to  $45.00      $37.00  to  $42.00' 

Maryland      47.OO  42.00 

Ohio        42.00  to    43.00        37.00  to    39.00 

Kentucky     42.00  to    43.00        37.00  to    39.00 

4''.'"o's 37.00  to    42.00 

Missouri     42.00  to    45.00        35.00  to    40.00 

Ground    fire    clay,    per    net    ton 6.00  to       7.00 

Silica  Brick: 

Pennsylvania     42  00 

Chicago     :.  49:00 

Birmingham    50. 00 

Ground  silica  clay,  per  net  ton 8.00 

Magnesite  Brick: 

Standard   size,   per  net   ton    (f.b.b.    Balti- 
more  and   Chester,    Pa.)    65.00 

Grain  magnesite,  per  net  ton  (f.o.b.  Balti- 
more and  Chester,  Pa.)    40.00 

Chrome  Brick  : 

Standard  size,   per   net  ton    50.00 


Slabs ^■40.00 

Wire  rods,  common  soft,  base.  No.  5  to  Vi-ln 51.00 

Wire  rods,  common  soft,  coarser  than  %-in.      $2.50  over  base 

Wire   rods,   screw    stock $5.00  per  ton  over  base 

Wire  rods,  carbon  0.20  to  0.40 3.00  per  ton  over  base 

Wire  rods,  carbon  0.41  to  0.55 5.00  per  ton  over  base 

Wire  rods,  carbon  0.56  to  0.75 7.50  per  ton  over  base 

Wire  rods,  carbon  over  0.75 10.00  per  ton  over  base 

Wire  rods,  acid    15.00  per  ton  over  base 

SUelp,    grooved,    per    lb 2.40 

Sliclp,   sheared,   per  lb 2.40 

Skolp,  universal,   per  lb 2.40 


Finished  Iron  and  Steel,  f.o.b.  Mill 


Rails,   heavy,    per   gross   ton    

Rails,   light,  new  steel,  base,  lb 

Rails,  light,  rerolled,  base,  per  lb 

Rails,    A-in.    and   larger,    base,    per    100    lb.. 
Spikes,  Va-in.,  ,',-in.  and  %-in.,  base  per  100  lb. 

Spikes,   -ft-in.,  base,  per  100  lb 

Spikes,  boat  and  barge,  base,  per  100  lb 

Track  bolts,  %-in.  and  smaller,  base,  per  100  lb. 
Track  bolts,  %-in.  and  larger,  base,  per  100  lb 

Tie  plates,  per  100  lb 

Angle  bars,  per  100  lb 

Bars,  common  iron,  base,  per  lb.,  Chicago  mill 

Bars,  common   iron,  Pittsburgh  mill    

Bars,  rails,  steel  reinforcing,  base,  per  lb.... 
Ground  shafting,  base,  per  lb 


$43.00 

2.15c.  to  2.25c. 

1.85c.  to  2.00c. 

$3.15 

$3.15  to    3.50 

3.15  to    3.50 

3.50 

4.00  to    4.25 

4.75  to    5.50 

2.55  to    2.60 

2.75 

2.40c. 

2.40c. 

2.15c.  to  2.25c. 

3.65c. 

$3.15  to  $3.25 


Semi-Finished  Steel,  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh  or 
Youngstown,  per  gross  ton 

Rolling  billets,   4-in.  and  over $40.00 

Rolling  billets,  2-in.  and  under 40.00 

Forging  billets,   ordinary  carbons 45.00 

Sheet  bars,    Bessemer 42.50 

Sheet  bars,   open-hearth 42.50 
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S.  A.  E.  Semi-finished  Castellated  Nuts 

and  U.  S.  S.  Semi-finished  Slotted  Nuts 

(To  jobbers  and  consumers  in  large  quantities  f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh.) 

Per  1000 

S.  A.  B.  U.  S.  S. 

i/4-in $      4.80  $      4.80 

ft-in 5.50  6.00 

%-in 6.50  7.00 

I's-in 9.00  9.50 

V2-in 11,00  11.50 

A-in 15.00  15.00 

%-in 19.50  20.00 

%-in 28.50  28.50 

%-in 37.00  37.50 

1   -in 58.50  60.50 

1%-in 88.00  97.00 

IVi-in 132.00  132.00 

1%-in 176.00  176.00 

1 V2  ■  in 220.00  220.00 

Larger  sizes — Prices   on  application. 


Alloy  Steel 

S.A.E. 

Series  Bars 

Numbers  100  lb. 

2100* (1,0 Co  Nickel.  10  to  20  per  cent  Carbon) ..  .$3.25  to  $3.50 

2300    (3i'a%  Nickel)    5.00  to    5.25 

2500    (5%  Nickel)    7.75  to    8.00 

3100    (Nickel    Chromium)     4.00  to    4.25 

3200    (Nickel    Chromium)     5.75  to    6.0O 

3300   (Nickel    Chromium)     8.00  to    8.25 

3400    (Nickel    Chromium)     7.00  to    7.25 

5100   (Chromium    Steel)     3.50  to    3.75 

5200»  (Chromium    Steel)     8.00  to    8.25 

6100   (Chromium  Vanadium   bars)    4.75  to    5.00 

6100    (Chromium   Vanadium    spring  steel) 4.50  to    4.75 

9250    (Silico  Manganese  spring  steel) 3.75  to    4.00 

Nickel    Chrome     Vanadium     (0.60     Nickel,     0.50 

Chromium,    0.15    Vanadium)     5.00  to    5.25 

Chromium    Molybdenum   bars    (0.80 — 1.10   Chro- 
mium,  0.25—0.40  Molybdenum) 4.50  to    4.75 

Chromium   Molybdenum   bars    (0.50 — 0.70   Chro- 
mium,   0.15—0.25    Molybdenum)     4.25  to    4.50 

Chromium    Molybdenum    spring    steel     (1 — 1.25 

Chromium,    0.30 — 0.50   Molybdenum)     4.25  to    4.50 

Above  prices  are  for  hot-rolled  alloy  steel  bars,  forging 
quality,  per  100  lb.,  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh.  Billets  4  x  4  in.  and 
larger  are  $10  per  gross  ton  less  than  net  ton  price  for  bars 
of  same  analyses.  On  smaller  than  4  x  4-in.  billets  down 
to  and  including  2<4-in.  sq.  there  is  a  size  extra  of  $10  per 
gross  ton  ;  on  billets  smaller  than  2 %-in.  sq.,  the  net  ton  bar 
price  applies. 

•Not    S.A.E.    specifications,    but   numbered    by   manufac- 
turers   to    conform    to    S.A.E.    system. 
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FABRICATED   STEEL   BUSINESS 


Two    Ne 


York    Buildings    to    Require    23,000 
Tons 

Of  39,500  tons  of  structural  steel  being  inquired  for, 
23,000  tons  are  involved  in  two  buildings  for  New  York 
City,  one  of  them  for  the  American  Telephone  &  Tele- 
graph Co.  requiring  18,000  tons.  Awards  for  the  week 
total  more  than  19,000  tons,  of  which  4400  tons  were 
taken  for  a  subway  extension  in  Queens  Borough,  New 
York.  Much  of  the  work  closed  and  in  prospect  is 
accounted  for  by  the  continued  building  activity  in  New 
York,  unusual  for  this  time  of  year. 


American    Insurance    Co.    building. 
tons,    to  Hay   Foundry   &   Iron    T\"orks. 


X.     J.,    300 


Apartment  house,  1133  Park  Avenue.  Xew  York.  500 
Paterson   Bridge   Co. 


Red  River  Power  Co..  Grand  Forks,  N.  D..  concrete 
and  arrangement  ot  conveyor  and  coal  crusher,  120  tons 
Fargo  Foundry  Co.,  Fargo.  N.   D. 

St.  Paul  Bridge  &  Terminal  Railroad,  bridge,  400  tons 
Bridge  &  Iron  Co. 


Structural  Projects  Pending 

Inquiries  for  fabricated  steel  work  include  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Marlborough  Building,  Broadway  and  Thirty-sixth 
Street,  New  York.    5000  tons. 


High  school,    Fall  River.    Mass..    300   tons. 

High    school,    New    York,    3000   tons. 

High  school,   Brooklyn,   1200  tons. 

Bell  Telephone  Co.,  two  buildings  in  Philadelphia  and 
one    in  Camden,    N.    J.,   ISOO   tons. 

Power  plant,  Camden,  N.  J..*SOOO  tons,  bids  open  Nov.  5. 

The  Great   Northern    Railroad,    ^vorks.    1300   tons. 

Pennsylvania  Railroad,  Nortliwestern  Region,  one  two- 
track  and  one  six-track  viaduct.  Fifty-sixth  Street,  Chi- 
cago, 350  tons. 

Standard  Oil  Co.,  Cleveland,  two  crane  runways,  550  tons. 


RAILROAD   EQUIPMENT   BUYING 


Baltimore     &     Ohio,     three     bridges.     125 
American  Bridge  Co. 


Power  house,  Weymouth,  Mass.,  400  tons,  to  the  Shoe- 
maker,  Satterthwait  Bridge  Co. 

Bigelow  Hartford  Carpet  Co.,  Thompsonville,  Conn..  300 
tons,   to  the  American  Bridge  Co. 

Atlantic  Coast  Line,  shop  at  South  Rocky  Mountain.  N. 
C,  200  tons,  to  the  Phoenix  Bridge  Co. 

New  York  Central,  bridge  repair  work,  200  tons,  to  the 
Phoenix  Bridge  Co. 


Swift    &    Co.,    eight    80-ft.    deck    plate  girder    spans    for 

approach    to   Mississippi    River   bridge    for  St.    Paul    Bridge 
&    Terminal    Co.,     403    tons,     to    Wisconsin    Bridge    &    Iron 

Co.    instead   of   to    Milwaukee   Bridge    Co.  as   reported    last 
week. 

Two    public    schools,    Indianapolis,    350  tons,    to    Robert 
Berner  Structural   Steel  Co. 


Big   Four   Railroad,   bridge   work,  535   tons;   375    tons,   to 

McClintic-Marshall    Co.,    96    tons,    to  Fort    Pitt    Bridge    Co., 

52    tons,    to    Ajnericau    Bridge    Co..  and    12     tons,     to     Mt. 
Vernon  Bridge  Co. 

Power  plant,  Camden,  N.  J..  8000  tons,  bids  taken  Nov.  5. 
Gas     holder,     at     Birmingham,     1000     tons,      to     Stacey 
Brothers  Gas  Construction  Co. 

National  Plate  Glass  Co.,  (General  Motors  Corporation) 
Detroit,  plant  at  Blairsville,  Pa.,  1200  tons,  to  McClintic- 
Marshall   Co. 

Herbst  Department  Store  aadition,  Fargo.  N.  D.,  133 
tons,  to  St.  Paul  Foundry  Co. 

City  of  Portland,  Ore.,  Bull  Run  Pipe  Line,  No.  3.  129 
tons,  to  Poole  &  McGonigle. 

National  Plate  Glass  Co.,  plant  addition,  Blairsville,  Pa.. 
1238  tons,  to  McClintic-Marshall  Co. 

Financial  Center  Building.  Seventh  and  Spring  Streets. 
Los  Angeles.   794   tons,  to  Baker  Iron  Works. 

Second  unit,  Dexter-Horton  Building,  Seattle,  Wash.,  283 
tons,  to  Wallace  Equipment  Co.,   Seattle. 


c.  & 


O.  in  Market  for  2000  Gondolas— B.   &  O. 
Buys  1000  Car  Bodies — Locomotive 
Inquiries 

The  expected  car  and  locomotive  buying  program  of 
the  railroads  is  beginning  to  develop.  The  Baltimore 
&  Ohio  has  placed  orders  for  1000  car  bodies.  The 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio  is  inquiring  for  2000  gondolas  and 
the  Wabash  for  1750  car  bodies.  In  addition  to  the 
inquiry  of  the  Union  Pacific  for  60  locomotives,  there 
are  tentative  inquiries  for  150  from  three  roads.  Con- 
siderable locomotive  buying  is  expected. 

The  railroads  on  Oct.  15  had  10,509  locomotives  in 
need  of  repair,  an  increase  of  686  over  the  number  in 
need  of  repair  on  Oct.  1,  and  16.4  per  cent  of  the  total 
number  on  line,  according  to  the  Car  Service  Division 
of  the  American  Railway  Association,  which  also  re- 
ports that  freight  cars  in  need  of  repair  on  Oct.  15 
totaled  155,637,  or  6.9  per  cent  of  the  total  number  on 
line,  this  being  an  increase  of  4305  over  the  number  in 
need  of  repair  on  Oct.  1. 

The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  has  awarded  500  hopper  car  bodies 
to  the  Pressed  Steel  Car  Co.  and  500  box  car  bodies  to  the 
American  Car  &  Foundry  Co. 

The  Union  Pacific  is  inquiring  for  60  locomotives. 

The  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  is  inquiring  for  2000  gondolas. 

The  Wabash  is  inquiring  for  1750  automobile  cars  and 
will   soon   enter  the  market  for   250   70-ton   gondola  cars. 

The  St.  Louis-San  Francisco  has  decided  not  to  buy  2500 
refrigerator  cars  on   which   it  recently   took   figures. 

The  Northern  Pacific  is  inquiring  for  1000  underframes 
for  ore  cars. 

The  Louisville,  Henderson  &  St.  Louis  has  ordered  2 
coaches,  2  compartment  coaches  and  3  baggage  and  mail 
cars  from   American  Car  &   Foundry   Co. 

The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  is  inquiring  for  50  coaches  and  4 
dining  cars. 

The  Seaboard  Air  Line  is  inquiring  for  3  combination 
baggage  and  mail  cars  and  1  to  3  horse  cars. 

The  Alabama  &  Vicksburg  is  inquiring  for  200  box  cars 
of  40-tons  capacity  and  100  composite  gondola  and  100  flat 
cars  of  50-tons  capacity. 

The  Cambria  &  Indiana  has  placed  repairs  on  100  to 
250  hopper  cars  with  American  Car  &  Foundry  Co. 

The  Southern  Pacific  has  ordered  20  switching  locomo- 
tives of  the  6-wheel  type  from   Lima  Locomotive  Works. 

The  Minnesota  Steel  Co.  has  placed  1  locomotive  with 
Baldwin    Locomotive    Works. 

The  Nashville,  Chattanooga  &  St.  I^ouis  is  inquiring  for 
100   combined   ballast   and   coal   cars. 
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NON-FERROUS  METALS 


The  Week's  Prices 

Cents  per  Pound  for  Early  Delivery 
Copper,  New  York  Straits  Lead  Zinc 

Electro-  New  New  St.  f^ew        St. 

OcL  Lake  lytic*  York  York  Louis  York  Louis 

31 13.00  12,25  41.75  6.75  6.45  6.67Vj  6.32Mi 

Nov. 

1 13.00  12.371/i  41.85  6.75  6.45  6.70  6.35 

2 13.00  12.37H  41.50  6.75  6.45  6.70  6.35 

S 13.00  12.37y3     6.76  6.45  6.70  6.35 

6 13.00  12.37%  41.87%    6.75  6.45  6.70  6.35 

•Refinery  quotation;  delivered  price  Uc  higher. 

New  York 

New  York,  Nov.  5. 

None  of  the  markets  is  particularly  active  and  prices 
are  a  little  higher  in  some  of  them.  Buying  of  copper 
has  been  fairly  active  and  the  tin  market  has  shown 
some  life.  There  is  very  little  change  in  lead  and  the 
zinc  market  is  holding  its  own. 

Copper. — The  turn  for  the  better  in  the  electrolytic 
copper  market,  noted  a  week  ago,  has  made  fair  prog- 
ress and  sales  of  from  25,000,000  to  30,000,000  lb.  are 
estimated  to  have  been  made  last  week,  largely  to 
domestic  consumers.  The  price  has  also  stiffened  until 
12.62  %c.,  delivered,  is  the  minimum  with  some  companies 
taking  no  orders  at  less  than  12.75c.,  delivered.  There 
continues  to  be  considerable  inquiry  before  the  market 
and  prospects  for  further  sales  are  fairly  good.  The 
key  to  the  entire  situation,  however,  is  the  rate  of  pro- 
duction which  continues  unchecked.  Until  this  is  cur- 
tailed it  is  difficult  to  see  how  any  sustained  rise  in  the 
market  can  be  long  lived. 

Copper  Averages. — The  average  price  of  Lake  copper 
for  the  month  of  October,  based  on  daily  quotations  in 
The  Iron  Age,  was  13.21c.  The  average  price  of  elec- 
trolytic copper  was  12.58c.,  refinery,  and  12.83c.,  de- 
livered. 

Tin. — A  fairly  good  business  in  Straits  tin  was  done 
last  week.  About  300  tons  changed  hands  on  Oct.  31, 
bringin.g  the  total  turnover  for  the  three  days,  Oct.  29 
to  31,  to  about  700  tons.  On  Nov.  1  and  2  also  transac- 
tions involving  about  100  tons  were  recorded  daily.  The 
premium  on  spot  delivery  has  practically  disappeared. 
On  the  New  York  Metal  Exchange  the  inauguration  of 
two  calls  per  day  on  Oct.  29  has  brought  a  moderate 
revival  of  business  with  a  turnover  of  about  300  tons 
for  the  week.  Spot  Straits  tin  today  was  quoted  at 
41.87%c.,  New  York,  and  prices  in  London  were  £208  5s. 
for  spot  standard,  £207  Vs.  6d  for  future  standard  and 
£209  for  spot  Straits,  all  about  £2  per  ton  higher  than  a 
week  ago.  Statistics  for  the  month  of  October  show 
that  deliveries  for  the  month  were  5540  tons,  with  3677 
tons  in  stock  and  landing  on  Oct.  31.  The  October  im- 
ports were  6855  tons,  making  the  total  for  the  first  ten 
months  58,532  tons. 

Lead. — The  market  is  very  quiet  and  steady,  with 
practically  no  developments  having  an  influence  on  the; 
course  of  prices.  These  are  unchanged  from  a  week 
ago  with  quotations  in  the  outside  market  with  6.450.. 
St.  Louis,  and  6.75c.,  New  York.  The  quotation  of  thp 
leading  interest  is  also  unchanged  at  6.75c.,  New  Yoi-k 

Zinc. — The  market  is  a  little  stronger  but  still  ex- 
ceedingly quiet.  Prime  Western  for  early  delivery  is 
quoted  at  6.3.5c.,  St.  Louis,  or  6.70c.,  New"  York.  Cur- 
rent transactions  are  limited  to  100  tons  in  carload  lots 
which  are  few  in  number  and  there  is  practically  no 
demand  from  foreign  consumers. 

Nickel. — Quotations  for  shot  and  ingot  nickel  are 
unchanged  at  29c.  to  32c.  per  lb.,  with  electrolytic  nickel 
held  at  32c.  by  the  leading  producers.  In  the  outside 
market  both  shot  and  ingot  nickel  are  quoted  at  29c. 
to  32c. 

Antimony. — The  market  is  stronger  and  there  is 
fear  of  a  shortage  before  the  end  of  the  year.  There 
are  no  offerings  at  less  than  9c.,  duty  paid,  for  less  than 
wholesale  lots,  with  jobbing  lots  bringing  9.25c.  to  9.75c. 

Aluminum. — Virgin    metal,    98    to    99    per    cent,    is 


quoted  by  importers  at  25c.  to  26c.  per  lb.,  duty  paid, 

New    York,    with    some    sellers    unable    to    obtain    the 

metal  from  their  foreign  representatives. 

Old  Metals. — The  market  is  very  unsettled.  Dealers' 

selling  prices  are  nominally  as  follows: 

Cents 
Per  Lb. 

Copper,   heavy   and   crucible 12.25 

Copper,   heavy   and   wire n.25 

Copper,    light   and   bottoms 9.75 

Heavy    machine    composition 9.75 

Brass,   heavy    7  25 

Brass,    light     eioo 

No.  1  red  brass  or  composition  turnings. .     8.25 

No.   1  yellow  red  brass  turnings 6.50 

Lead,  heavy 650 

Lead,    tea 5.B0 

Zinc 5.00 

Cast    aluminum     16  25 

Sheet   aluminum    16.25 

Chicago 

Chicago,  Nov.  5.— Tin,  zinc  and  antimony  have  ad- 
vanced while  copper  and  lead  have  declined.  Zinc 
has  been  strengthened  by  foreign  buying.  Antimony 
has  advanced  following  the  disappearance  of  foreign 
offerings  of  that  metal.  The  market  is  generally  some- 
what more  active,  the  railroads  particularly  being 
prominent  purchasers.  The  old  metal  prices  remain 
unchanged.  We  quote  in  carload  lots:  Lake  copper, 
13.25c.;  tin,  42.75c.;  lead,  6.50c.;  spelter,  6.40c.;  anti- 
mony, 10.50c.,  in  less  than  carload  lots.  On  old  metals 
we  quote  copper  wire,  crucible  shapes  and  copper  clips, 
10c. ;  copper  bottoms,  8.75c.;  red  brass,  8c.;  yellow 
brass,  6c.;  lead  pipe,  5c.;  zinc,  4c.;  pewter.  No.  1,  22c.; 
tin  foil,  30c.;  block  tin,  35c.;  all  buying  prices  for  less 
than  carload  lots. 


STEEL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  STOCKS 

The   range   of  prices  on   active  steel   and  industrial   stocks 

from  Monday  of  last   week  to  Monday   of   this  week   was  as 
follows  : 

Low  Hlffh  T^ow        TTip-h 

Allis-Chalmers   .  .    37  41%  mt.  Har.  pf 106%    ml? 

^lL!^-g'^|'-  Pf^-,- ■    i-'^i      29,  Jones&Laughlin.l07%    107% 

a™'-5'J'A^  ' '■       '       '  Lima  Loco -63%      66% 

f™-;,J?;S-&r'  I  '    '-!'  '-":  Midvale    Steel...    24%      26i| 

American  C:in  :,  Nat.-Acme     7%        8% 

Am.  Canpf.^  '  Nat.    En.    &   Stm.   39%      42% 

Am.  Car&Fn,       i,,  ir,„i,  n    T.    Air   Brake   33%      37 

Am.  C.  &  F.  pt..]L'i:'4  121.-i.i  Otis  Steel 7  8% 

American   Loco .  .    6S%      72%  Otis   Steel  pf 45  47% 

^"]-    5:1 -^"U'l' '■■  ■  •    J5-?      f^"^*  Pressed    Stl.    Car  50%      55 

^"'-  J^;'^^'^''"?5-    ^'-'S      S6%  Pressed    Stl.    pf.    85  85 

Am    Stl.  Fd.  pf..ino%  100%  Replogle  Steel    . .      8  9% 

Badwm    Loco..  .11.=;%  124  Republic    41%      46 

Badwm  Loco  pt.  113  113  Republic    pf 88  90 

Be  hlehem    Steel      4  6%      4S  .v,  Sloss-Sheffleld    ..42  45 

5^u-  ?!,'•  o'S?   pf-   SSH      S9%  Steel  of  Canada.    65%      69% 

Beth    Stl    8%  pf.  104  104  Un.  Alloy  Steel.  .    30  31% 

Br.  Em  !3tl.  1  pf.   .'^5%      55%  U.S.    Pipe 35M.      .^8% 

Chic.    Pneu.   Tool  79         82  U.   S.   Pipe  pf . . .    80%     81 

?,o'o-.Fuel    20  24%  U.   S.  Steel .....    86%      9S% 

Crucibe   Steel .. .    5778      63%  U.   S.   Steel  pf. .  .118        119 

Crucible  Stl.  pf. .    87         91%  Vanadium    Steel.    27%      29% 

^.t^-^T^^^^i^o         -170%  1S2%  Va.   L   C.  &  Coke  54  54* 

Gt    No.  Ore  Cert.   28%      30%  W'house  Air  Br.    79  79% 

Gulf^tates  Steel  71%      78%  T'gstown  S.  &  T.  63         64 ^ 


Steel  and  Iron  Companies'  Reports 

Net  income  of  the  Inland  Steel  Co.  for  the  nine  months 
ended  Sept.  30  -was  $3,731,356,  after  interest,  depreciation, 
depletion  and  taxes,  equivalent  after  preferred  dividends  to 
$2.85  per  share  on  1.182.799  shares  of  common  stock.  The 
regular  quarterly  dividend  of  62%c.  on  common  and  $1.75  on 
preferred  was  declared. 

The  American  Steel  Foundries  report  net  profit  for  the 
nine  months  ended  Sept.  30  of  $5,724,044,  after  charges  and 
Federal  taxes.  This  compares  with  net  profit  of  $2,317,357 
in  the  corre.sponding  period  of  1922.  Net  earnines  after 
deductions  for  operating  expenses  and  Federal  taxes 
amounted  to  $6,822,270  as  compared  with  $3,157,463  in  the 
previous  year. 

Third-quarter  report  of  the  M.  A.  Hanna  Co.  shows  total 
net  income  of  $679,936,  after  interest,  depreciation.  Federal 
taxes,  etc..  equivalent  after  preferred  dividends  to  $1.47  per 
share  on  the  outstanding  282,844  shares  of  no  par  common 
stock.  Total  net  income  for  the  first  nine  months  of  1923 
was  $1,938,137,  or  $4.82  per  share  on  common  stock,  after 
allowance    for    preferred. 

Net  income  of  the  Reynolds  Spring  Co.  for  the  third 
quarter  was  $112,758,  after  depreciation  and  Federal  taxes, 
compared  with  $121,529  in  that  period  of  1922.  Net  income 
for  the  first  nine  months  of  the  year  after  depreciati<»»  and 
Federal   taxes  was  $250,786   against    $187,294    In    1922. 
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PERSONAL 


Edward  L.  Garihan,  for  a  number  of  years  con- 
nected with  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  in  various  capaci- 
ties, and  also  sales  manager  of  the  Tioga  Steel  &  Iron 
Co.,  has  been  appointed  sales  manager  of  the  Chrome 
Steel  Works,  Carteret,  N.  J. 

D.  P.  Bennett,  who  has  been  a  vice-president  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Steel  Co.  for  some  time,  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  company,  succeeding  Willis  F.  Mc- 
Cook,  who  died  several  months  ago.  All  former  direc- 
tors were  re-elected  and  H.  J.  Miller,  secretary  of  the 
company,  was  elected  director  to  succeed  Mr.  McCQok. 
E.  H.  Bindley  was  elected  vice-president.  Mr.  Bennett 
has  been  identified  wth  the  Pittsburgh  Steel  Co.  for 
nine  years,  first  as  vice-president  and  treasurer,  later 
giving  up  the  latter  position  to  give  his  entire  time 
to  the  vice-presidency.  He  was  born  in  Leith,  Scot- 
land, in  1865  and  attended  the  public  schools.  His  first 
business  experience  was  in  the  office  of  commission 
merchants  in  Glasgow,  where  he  remained  until  he  left 
for  America  in  1890.  He  then  became  identified  with 
the  National  Railroad  Co.  of  Mexico,  starting  as 
stenographer.  In  December,  1891,  he  was  transferred 
to  Mexico  City,  where  he  filled  various  positions,  lat- 
terly assistant  to  the  president,  until  April,  1906, 
when  he  became  vice-president  of  the  company 
with  headquarters  in  New  York.  On  the  re- 
organization of  the  railroad  in  1908,  he  was  made  vice- 
president  of  the  new  company,  retaining  that  position 
until  1914,  when  he  resigned  and  moved  to  Pittsburgh 
to  join  the  Pittsburgh  Steel  Co. 

Thomas  B.  Miller  has  been  appointed  general  man- 
ager of  the  Powers  Foundry  Co.,  Elkton,  Md. 

H.  B.  Ackland,  mechanical  engineer  connected  for 
several  years  with  Westinghouse,  Church,  Kerr  &  Co. 
as  engineer-in-charge,  has  been  appointed  New  York 
manager  of  the  G.  H.  Williams  Co.,  Erie,  Pa. 

Albert  W.  Gray,  works  manager  Billings  &  Spencer 
Co.,  Hartford,  Conn.,  has  resigned  to  join  the  Bristol 
Brass  Co.,  Bristol,  Conn.,  in  the  same  capacity,  suc- 
ceeding John  W.  Wade,  who  takes  on  property  manage- 
ment, allowing  more  time  for  his  duties  as  mayor  of 
the  city.  Mr.  Gray  was  for  several  years  hydraulic 
engineer  for  Stone  &  Webster,  Boston,  and  prior  to 
that  was  engaged  in  hydraulic  work  for  Western  bank- 
ers. No  successor  to  Mr.  Gray  will  be  named,  his  duties 
being  assumed  by  President  F.  C.  Billings. 

R.  A.  Olsen  has  been  appointed  sales  manager  for 
the  Tuthill  Spring  Co.,  Chicago,  succeeding  H.  C. 
Wright,  who  has  entered  another  field. 

G.  M.  Youngkrantz  has  been  added  to  the  Chicago 
sales  force  of  the  Tuthill  Spring  Co.  and  will  probably 
call  on  the  jobbing  trade  of  the  west,  north  and  central 
territory. 

Edward  M.  Woodward,  Jr.,  has  been  elected  presi- 
dent and  treasurer  of  the  Woodward  &  Powell  Planer 
Co.,  Worcester,  Mass.,  succeeding  in  both  offices  his 
father,  the  late  Edward  M.  Woodward.  John  W.  Rob- 
inson, who  was  secretary,  has  been  made  secretary  and 
vice-president,  succeeding  in  the  latter  office  Edward 
M.  Woodward,  Jr. 

James  J.  Dale  has  resigned  as  vice-president  in 
charge  of  sales  and  director  of  the  Consolidated  Ma- 
chine Tool  Corporation  of  America,  17  East  Forty- 
second  Street,  New  York. 

Roy  M.  Ellis,  who  was  connected  with  the  Brown  & 
Sharpe  Mfg.  Co.,  Providence,  R.  I.,  for  seven  years  in 
various  capacities,  has  been  appointed  New  England 
sales  manager  for  the  Calorizing  Co.,  Pittsburgh.  Dur- 
ing the  World  War  he  was  general  manager  of  the 
A.  H.  Fox  Gun  Co.  and  subsequently  was  engaged  as 
industrial  engineer  with  the  Industrial  Co.,  Boston, 
where  he  will  locate  his  present  headquarters. 

B.  F.  Murdock,  formerly  associated  with  the  De- 
bevoise-Anderson  Co.,  Inc.,  Boston,  is  now  with  John 
Tredennick,  that  city. 


T.  J.  McCormack  has  resigned  as  hydraulic  engi- 
neer of  the  Wellman-Seaver-Morgan  Co.,  Cleveland 
and  has  become  affiliated  with  the  S.  Morgan  Smith 
Co.,  York,  Pa.,  manufacturer  of  hydraulic  turbines. 

Gunnar  Dillner,  president  Trafikaktiebolaget  Gran- 
gesberg-Oxelosund,  Stockholm,  Sweden,  and  S.  Frisell 
of  the  same  company,  who  have  been  in  the  United 
States  for  three  weeks  in  the  interest  of  Swedish  iron 
ore,  have  sailed  on  the  steamship  Berengaria. 


Slump  in  British  Shipbuilding 

The  tonnage  of  vessels  actually  under  construction 
in  British  yards  at  the  end  of  September,  1923,  is  the 
smallest  for  14  years,  according  to  an  analysis  of 
Lloyd's  shipbuilding  returns  by  the  Transportation  Divi- 
sion of  the  Department  of  Commerce.  The  figure 
given— 1,271,195  tons— includes  242,000  tons  on  which 
work  has  been  suspended. 

A  specific  illustration  of  the  present  condition  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  launchings  on  the  Clyde  during 
the  quarter  ended  Sept.  30  totaled  27  vessels  of  10,565 
gross  tons.  Thus,  for  three  months'  tonnage  leaving 
the  ways  was  about  equal  to  two  medium-sized  cargo 
vessels,  but  actually  was  spread  over  27  craft. 

While  the  immediate  cause  of  this  situation  is  gen- 
erally regarded  as  the  long-drawn-out  dispute  with  the 
Boilermakers'  Society,  many  claim  that  the  real  trou- 
ble lies  deeper  and  that  the  dispute  has  been  allowed  to 
drag  on  because  this  period  of  poor  business  was  re- 
garded by  employers  as  an  opportune  time  for  a  fight 
to  the  finish  on  an  old  issue. 


Canadian  Scrap  Market 

Toronto,  Ont.,  Nov.  5. — While  a  stronger  under- 
tone is  beginning  to  make  its  appearance  in  the  Cana- 
dian iron  and  steel  scrap  market,  business  in  general 
is  without  feature.  Melters  are  entering  the  market 
from  time  to  time  but  in  practically  'all  cases  orders 
are  confined  to  small  tonnages  and  future  buying  is 
backward.  As  a  result  of  the  limited  demand  for  scrap 
trading  is  quiet,  even  between  dealers,  and  the  latter 
are  only  taking  in  material  at  prices  below  the  present 
market  level  or  when  they  see  prospects  of  an  immedi- 
ate turnover. 

Dealers'  buying  prices  are  as  follows: 

Toronto  Montreal 
Groas  Tons 

Steel  turnings    $10.00  $7.00 

Machine    shop   turnings 10.00  7.00 

Wrought  pipe    8.00  8.00 

Rails    12.00  13.00 

No.  1  wrought  scrap 14.00  14.00 

Heavy    melting    steel 12.00  11.50 

Steel  axles   15.00  18.00 

Axles  wrought  iron 18.00  20.00 

Net  Tons 

Standard  car  wheels 15.00  16.00 

Malleable  scrap 15.00  16.00 

Stove  plate    15.00  16.00 

No.  1  machinery  cast 20.00  20.00 


Heavy  Loading  of  Cars 

Loading  of  revenue  freight  for  the  week  of  Oct.  20 
continued  at  record  levels,  compared  with  preceding 
years,  the  total  for  the  week  being  1,072,881  cars. 

Although  this  was  24,393  cars  below  the  week  of 
Sept.  29,  when  1,097,274  cars  were  loaded,  the  greatest 
for  any  one  week  in  history,  the  total  for  the  week  of 
Oct.  20  was  considerably  above  any  week  in  previous 
years. 

The  number  of  cars  loaded  in  the  Eastern  district 
was  an  increase  of  7.1  per  cent  over  the  same  week 
last  year,  while  in  the  Southern  di.strict  an  increase  of 
7.9  per  cent  was  reported.  In  the  Western  district 
there  was  an  increase  of  10.2  per  cent.  The  total  for 
the  week  of  Oct.  20  was  an  increase  of  82,992  cars 
over  the  corresponding  week  in  1922  and  an  increase 
of  108,070  cars  over  the  corresponding  week  in  1921._ 

This  was  the  eighteenth  week  this  year  that  loading 
of  revenue  freight  has  exceeded  1,000,000  cars. 
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Edgar  A.  Strong,  president  Strong,  Carlisle  &  Ham- 
mond Co.,  Cleveland,  and  first  president  of  the  National 
Supply  and  Machinery  Dealers'  Association,  brief  men- 

tion   of   whose   death   was 

made  in  The  Iron  Age  of 
last  week,  was  82  years 
(ilil  and  was  engaged  in 
the  machinery  and  mill 
supply  business  in  Cleve- 
land 36  years  as  head  of 
(ine  of  the  largest  machine 
tiiol  and  factory  supply 
distributing  companies  in 
the  Central  West.  He 
was  born  near  Manches- 
ter, Conn.,  in  1841.  After 
serving  through  the  Civil 
War,  he  located  in  Cleve- 
land, where  he  was  con- 
nected with  the  William 
Bingham  Co.,  hardware 
jobbers,  for  20  years. 
Later  he  formed  a  part- 
nership with  R.  H.  Car- 
sle  and  W.  J.  Tumey  to 
handle  mill  supplies.  Mr. 
Turney  was  soon  succeeded 
by  L.  H.  Hammond,  who  entered  the  employ  of  the  com- 
pany upon  its  formation  and  the  three  men  continued 
their  close  affiliation  as  officers  of  the  company  for  36 
years  from  its  organization  until  Mr.  Strong's  death. 
Mr.  Strong  was  very  active  in  the  organization  of  the 
National  Supply  and  Machinery  Dealers'  Association, 
which  was  formed  in  1905  and,  after  his  retirement  as 
its  first  president,  continued  to  serve  as  a  member  of 
the  advisory  board,  composed  of  past  presidents,  up  to 
the  time  of  his  death.  Mr.  Strong  enlisted  with  the 
Sixteenth  Regiment  of  Connecticut  Volunteers  in  1862 
and  attained  the  rank  of  first  lieutenant.  The  last  11 
months  of  the  Civil  War  he  spent  in  seven  different 
Southern  prisons.  He  was  a  man  of  lovable  character 
and  leaves  a  host  of  friends.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Union  Club,  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Old  Colony 
Club  of  Cleveland.  A  daughter  and  one  son,  Herbert 
W.  Strong,  secretary  of  the  Strong,  Carlisle  &  Ham- 
mond Co.,  survive.  The  latter  also  has  been  very  active 
in  the  National  Supply  and  Machinery  Dealers'  Asso- 
ciation and  served  three  years  as  its  president,  being 
first  elected  in  1916. 

John  W.  Harrison  of  St.  Louis,  a  pioneer  Missouri 
manufacturer,  whose  iron  and  steel  products  were  con- 
verted into  shot  and  shell  during  the  Civil  War,  and 
into  water  mains  and  reinforced  structures  during  the 
early  building  days  of  St.  Louis,  died  Oct.  30,  aged  83. 
He  entered  the  State  University  at  Columbia,  Mo., 
from  which  he  was  graduated  in  1858.  A  year  later 
he  removed  to  St.  Louis  and  after  taking  a  special 
commercial  course,  went  to  Irondale,  Mo.,  where  he  was 
made  superintendent  of  the  Irondale  Furnace  Co.,  a 
position  which  he  held  until  1865.  It  was  during  this 
period  that  his  company  was  engaged  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  guns  and  ammunition  for  the  war.  He  was 
made  vice-president  of  the  Shicle-Harrison-Howard 
Iron  Co.  in  1867  and  was  identified  with  the  firm  until 
1900.  In  1890  he  organized  the  Howard-Harrison  Co. 
of  Bessemer,  Ala.,  and  was  instrumental  in  building  up 
a  large  foreign  trade,  especially  with  Mexico.  He  was 
elected  president  of  the  Hillman  Land  &  Iron  Co.  in 
1898  and  was  active  in  all  his  enterprises  until  he  re- 
tired in  1906. 

William  F.  Wendt,  founder  of  the  Buffalo  Forge 
Co.  and  a  lifelong  resident  of  Buffalo,  died  at  his  home, 
570  Richmond  Avenue,  on  Oct.  30,  aged  65  years.  He 
had  been  ill  for  some  time.  In  1877  Mr.  Wendt  founded 
the  Forge  company  and  served  as  president  until  his 
retirement  in  1916.  In  that  interval  he  became  an  ac- 
tive  figure  in   several  other   companies,  including  the 


Buffalo  Steam  Pump  Co.,  the  George  F.  Squier  Mfg. 
Co.  and  the  Carrier  Air  Conditioning  Co.  Several 
years  ago  he  became  interested  in  the  development  of 
South  American  trade  and  in  1905  he  founded  a  pub- 
lication printed  in  Spanish  and  Portuguese  in  the  in- 
terest of  South  American  business.  Besides  his  widow, 
one  daughter  survives.  Henry  Wendt,  a  brother,  is 
now  president  of  the  Buffalo  Forge  Co. 

Michael  Bartholomew  Ryan,  inventor  of  an  elec- 
tric automatic  chain  welding  machine,  died  Oct.  31,  at 
his  estate  at  Milford,  Conn.  He  was  born  in  Richmond, 
Va.,  60  years  ago. 

Franklin  P.  Carter,  treasurer  and  general  man- 
ager Carter  &  Hakes  Mfg.  Co.,  Winsted,  Conn.,  milling 
machines  and  special  machinery,  died  at  his  home  in 
Winsted,  Oct.  30,  in  his  seventy-first  year.  As  a  boy 
Mr.  Carter  was  employed  by  the  Pratt  &  Whitney  Co., 
Hartford,  Conn.,  and  remained  in  that  city  until  1899, 
when  he  moved  to  Winsted  and  helped  organize  the 
company  in  which  he  was  active  the  remainder  of  his 
life. 

Joseph  Nesbitt,  president  Western  Heavy  Hard- 
ware Co.,  Oakland,  Cal.,  died  at  the  Merritt  Hospital 
in  that  city  on  Oct.  24,  as  a  result  of  injuries  sustained 
when  struck  by  an  automobile.  He  was  69  years  of  age 
and  had  been  head  of  the  company  for  many  years. 

John  Edward  Stead,  former  president  of  the  Iron 
and  Steel  In.^titute  (British)  and  brother  of  the  noted 
journalist,  W.  T.  Stead, 
died  at  his  home  at  Red- 
car,  Yorkshire,  England, 
on  Oct.  31,  after  a  long 
illness.  Mr.  Stead  was  an 
acknowledged  authority  in 
England  on  the  metal- 
lurgy of  steel  and  was 
well  known  for  his  work 
as  metallurgical  chemist. 
He  was  the  recipient  of 
numerous  honorary  de- 
grees in  science.  He  was 
born  in  1851. 

Josiah  G.  Munro,  for 
many  years  treasurer  of 
the  Punxsutawney  Iron 
Co.,  died  in  Boston  on  Nov. 
2,  aged  75  years.  He  was 
founder  of  the  Buffalo 
Arms  Co.  ■'•  "■  """^ 

Richard  Thew,  founder  of  the  Thew  Shovel  Co., 
Lorain,  Ohio,  died  at  Fresno,  Cal.,  Nov.  1,  age  77  years. 


Mill  Activities  in  the  Mahoning  Valley 

Youngstown,  Nov.  5. — Rolling  mill  schedules  are 
still  on  a  declining  basis  in  the  Mahoning  Valley. 
The  Republic  Iron  &  Steel  Co.  has  suspended  the  eight 
active  sheet  mills  which  it  has  been  maintaining  in 
operation  at  its  Niles  works.  The  Youngstown  Sheet 
&  Tube  Co.  has  suspended  a  lapwell  tube  mill  and  its 
110-in.  plate  mill. 

Of  120  sheet  and  jobbing  mills  in  the  Mahoning 
Valley,  63  were  scheduled  at  the  beginning  of  the 
week,  and  15  of  17  pipe  mills.  The  sheet  mill  schedule 
is  the  lowest  in  the  past  year  and  a  half. 


Stockholders  of  the  Northway  Motors  Corporation, 
Natick,  Mass.,  trucks,  have  voted  to  nierge  with  the 
Amalgamated  Motors  Corporation.  Under  plans  out- 
lined by  P.  W.  Hansel,  president  Bessemer  American 
Motors  Corporation,  at  the  Northway  stockholders' 
meeting  last  week,  Northway  stock  will  be  exchanged 
for  Amalgamated,  the  Natick  company's  $200,000  debt 
will  be  liquidated,  and  production  increased. 


Building  permits  issued  in  Milwaukee  from  Jan.  1 
to  Nov.  1  aggregated  $35,560,485  in  value,  and  a  total 
of  $42,000,000  is  predicted  for  the  entire  year  by  W.  D. 
Harper,  building  inspector.  The  best  previous  year, 
1922,  produced  an  aggregate  of  $26,489,643. 
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COMPUTING    MACHINE    ECONOMY 


Formulas  Worked  Out  by  Engineers  Discussed  at 
Material  Haudling  Conference 

Formulas  recently  completed  for  computing  econo- 
mies of  labor-saving  equipment  were  discussed  at  a 
conference  of  the  material  handling  division  of  the 
American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  held  in  the 
Engineering  Societies  Building,  New  York,  Nov.  2. 

The  need  of  such  formulas  and  their  value  to  both 
the  prospective  user  and  the  seller  of  equipment  were 
emphasized.  A  letter  from  another  association  asking 
for  data  as  to  the  conserving  of  labor  by  labor-saving 
devices  brought  out  the  fact  that  there  was  extreme 
difficulty  in  getting  scientific  data  on  the  amount  of 
labor  saved.  Undertaking  representative  researches  as 
to  cost,  concentrating  at  first  on  a  specific  field,  was 
discussed,  and  a  program  of  research  into  truck  trans- 
portation costs  was  put  before  the  meeting. 

Obtaining  fundamental  information  for  applying 
the  formulas  was  considered  by  the  chairman  of  the 
division,  H.  V.  Goes,  Ford,  Bacon  &  Davis  Co.,  New 
York,  as  a  next  step,  and  the  appointment  of  a  com- 
mittee for  that  purpose  was  proposed.  Getting  the 
ultimate  cost  per  unit  of  product  handled  was  empha- 
sized as  the  chief  problem,  it  being  difficult  at  present 
to  obtain  the  information  for  making  a  comparison  on 
a  true  basis. 

A  motion  was  made  to  have  printed  copies  of  the 
formulas  sent  out  to  manufacturers  with  an  invitation 
to  discuss  them  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  society  in 
December.  Stimulation  of  the  active  interest  of  the  local 
sections  of  the  society  in  the  subject  was  discussed  and 
cooperation  with  other  societies  suggested. 

In  its  work  the  division  found  it  necessary  to  have 
a  standard  method  to  yield  results  truly  comparable, 
and  mathematics  are  combined  with  economics  to  pro- 
duce the  desired  results.  Although  devised  for  use  of 
the  materials  handling  division,  it  is  felt  that  the  funda- 
mental economics  as  set  up  in  mathematical  form  are 
applicable  to  most  cases  in  which  a  difference  in  labor 
is  obtained  by  the  new  method  as  compared  with  the 
old,  whether  it  be  a  material  handling  device,  a  machine 
tool  or  a  new  process  or  method.  An  abstract  of  the 
formula  follows: 

The  whole  problem  is  considered  to  be  one  of  comparative 
costs.  While  it  has  been  customary  to  charge  factory  burden 
or  factory  overhead  to  the  labor-saving  devices,  it  has  not 
been  customary  to  credit  the  labor-saving  device  for  its 
portion  of  overhead  saved,  which  generally  is  proportional 
to  the  difference  in  labor,  since  there  is  usually  a  definite 
relationship  between  labor  and  overhead. 

In  computing  the  costs,  very  frequently  the  labor  to  be 
saved  has  been  classed  as  indirect  or  non-productive  labor 
and  as  such  is  a  part  of  the  overhead  or  burden  and  should, 
therefore,  not  bear  any  superimposed  charge  from  the  other 
components  of  the  overhead,  as  this  would  be  pyramiding 
the  charges.  But  where  comparative  costs  of  the  economics 
are  desired,  then  the  indirect  or  non-productive  labor  should 
be  charged  with  all  the  other  component  parts  of  the  over- 
head with  the  exception  of  itself. 

Two  common  mistakes  then  have  been  made,  rendering 
it  difficult  to  secure  proper  comparative  results  and  fre- 
quently obscuring  the  issue :  ( 1 )  The  omission  of  burden  or 
overhead  charges  on  that  portion  of  labor  saved  in  comparing 
costs.  (2)  The  omission  of  burden  charges  on  indirect  labor 
in  comparing  costs,  although  they  were  added  to  the  direct 
labor. 

The  following  rule,  therefore,  for  setting  a  value  upon 
labor  saved  by  an  imjtroved  process  has  been  evolved :  Wliat- 
ever  valuation  is  arrived  at  in  cost  accounting  as  the  cost 
per  unit  of  labor  used  in  production  also  establishes  the 
value  per  unit  of  labor  saved  by  an  improved  process.  For 
simplicity,  no  monetary  value  need  be  placed  upon  labor 
employed  in  comparative  processes,  except  upon  the  amount 
of  difference  in  labor  required  at  the  current  rate  aid  plus 
"burden"  or  an  equivalent. 

Other  items  of  cost  should  in  like  manner  be  accounted 
at  the  same  rate  as  for  similar  items  in  making  up  the  cost 
of  product 

In  calculating  comparative  cost,  a  new  Item  Is  introduced 
which  very  likely  becomes  a  factor  In  regular  cost  account- 
ing and  which  the  engineers  and  economists  recognize. 
namely,  the  monetary  value  of  increased  production.  Im- 
proved methods  or  devices  will  reduce  the  cost  of  making  an 
article,  since  more  are  produced  In  a  stated  time,  which  is 
the  same  as  reduction  in  one  or  more  of  the  items  of  directly 
applicable  cost.  The  rule  is  therefore ;  In  a  comparative 
accounting,  Increased  production  will  always  carry  a  higher 
value  than  that  attached  to  normal  production. 

With   the   above   consideration   as   a   foundation,    the   for- 


Debit  Items — 

A  —  percentage  allowance  on  investment 

B  =  percentage  allowance  to  provide  for  insurance,  taxes, 
etc. 

C  =  percentage  allowance  to  provide  for  upkeep 

D  =  percentage    allowance    to    provide    for    depreciation 
and  obsolescence 

E  =  yearly  cost  of  power,  supplies  and  other  items  which 
are  consumed,  total  in  dollars 
Credit  Items — 

S  =  yearly  saving  in  direct  cost  of  labor  in  dollars 

T  —  yearly  saving  in  fixed  charges,  operating  charges  or 
burden,  in  dollars 

U  =  yearly  saving  or  earning  through  increased  produc- 
tion, in  dollars 
X  —  percentage    of    year    during    which    equipment    will    be 

employed 
I  —  initial  cost  of  mechanical  equipment 
Results— 

Z  =  maximum  investment  in  dollars  justified  by  the  above 
consideration 

y  =  yearly  cost  to  maintain  mechanical  equipment  ready 
for  operation 

y  =  yearly   profit    from    operation    of    mechanical    equip- 
ment. 


(S   +   T   +    U 


E)X 


(1) 


A  +  B  +  C  +  D 
Y  =  ICA  +  B  +  C  +  D)  (2) 

and  V  —  US  +  T  +  U  —  £)A']  —  Y  (3) 

Feeling  that  handling  machinery,  even  if  left  idle  a  large 
part  of  the  year,  would  probably  require,  under  most  con- 
ditions, approximately  the  same  repair  through  deterioration 
as  though  in  use,  the  committee  makes  no  deduction  for  such 
lack  of  use  in  the  estimated  cost  of  upkeep  C.  If  greater 
accuracy  be  considered  necessary,  use  C  multiplied  by  X  in 
place  of  C  in  the  formulas. 

Applications  of  the  formulas  are  given  in  the  report. 


GERMAN  IRON  AND  STEEL  MARKET 


Wolff    May    Furnish   Pig    Iron    to    Russia — Bars, 
Sheets  and  Iron  Active 

(By  Radiogram) 

Berlin,  Germany,  Nov.  5. — The  market  is  quiet, 
except  for  pig  iron,  bars  and  sheets,  for  which  there 
is  good  demand.  The  pig  iron  and  steel  syndicates' 
prices,  which  now  are  quoted  in  gold  marks,  are  un- 
changed. But  manufacturers  of  tools  and  other  fin- 
ished iron  and  steel  goods  have  announced  price  cuts 
averaging  one  gold  mark  per  kilogram  (10%c.  per  lb.). 

The  locomotive  market  is  stagnating;  there  is  great 
difficulty  in   getting  export  orders. 

Ruhr  production  question  still  is  unsettled.  There 
are  340,000  unemployed  on  the  Ruhr,  omitting  Essen. 

Soviet  newspapers  report  that  Otto  Wolff  of  Cologne 
has  offered  to  supply  Russia's  pig  iron  deficiency  for 
five  years   on   credit,   taking   in   exchange   ore   mining 


concessions. 


The  plant  of  the  Barney  &  Smith  Car  Co.,  Dayton, 
Ohio,  will  again  be  offered  for  sale  at  public  auction, 
Dec.  5.  It  is  reported  that  one  of  the  larger  railroad 
companies  is  desirous  of  purchasing  the  property,  and 
the  sale  was  ordered  to  give  it  an  opportunity  to  make 
a  bid. 


The  American  Locomotive  Co.,  30  Church  Street, 
New  York,  has  placed  its  Pittsburgh  plant  on  the  mar- 
ket, comprising  a  number  of  buildings  and  10  acres  of 
land,  and  will  discontinue  operations  entirely  at  this 
point.    The  works  have  been  closed  for  some  time  past. 


The  plant  of  the  Gramm-Bernstein  Co.,  Lima,  Ohio, 
motor  trucks,  will  be  offered  for  sale  Nov.  15  by  order 
of  the  Federal  Court.  E.  G.  Kirby  is  receiver  of  the 
company. 


Electric  Furnace  Types  Surveyed 

Advantages    and    Disadvantages    of    Various    Forms    for 

Foundry  Use — Arc,  Resistance  and  Induction 

Furnaces  Compared  from  Many  Angles 


BY  LEONARD  W.  EG  AN 


ELECTRIC  furnaces  far  outclass  the  best  pro- 
duction practice  of  any  of  the  combustion 
furnaces  in  every  factor,  and  from  every  stand- 
point, except  perhaps  the  first  cost  of  the  installation. 
They  greatly  simplify  the  labor  problem  and  render 
the  manager  independent  of  the  melter.  They  permit 
the  routine  repetition  of  the  melting  schedule,  which 
has  been  reduced  to  the  mere  charging  of  the  metal 
into  the  furnace,  stirring  and  skimming  it  if  neces- 
sary and,  when  melted,  pouring  it.  The  time  and  tem- 
perature of  pouring  are  decided  by  pyrometer  and  can 
be  placed  under  the  eye  of  the  manager  or  superinten- 
dent at  all  times. 

It  is  conservative  to  say  that  the  metal  can  be 
melted  for  half  the  cost  of  that  of  combustion  fur- 
nace practice,  considering  the  cost  of  fuel,  metal  loss, 
upkeep,  etc.,  and  this,  not  considering  the  indirect 
savings  in  the  improvement  of  the  product,  uniformity, 
reduction  of  rejections,  satisfaction  of  the  customer, 
savings  in  floor  and  storage  space,  absence  of  worry, 
and  so  on.  The  improvement  in  working  and  sanitary 
conditions  in  the  foundry,  brought  about  by  the  use 
of  the  electric  furnace,  are  highly  important  items, 
there  being  absence  of  noise,  heat  and  fumes. 
Consideration  of  Furnace  Types 

There  are  four  principal  types  of  electric  furnaces 
in  use  in  this  branch  of  melting:  the  open  arc,  the 
muffled  or  smothered  arc,  the  resistance  and  the  in- 
duction furnaces.  The  direct  or  open  arc  furnaces 
are  represented  by  a  number  of  makes  and  types 
such  as  the  Snyder,  the  Booth-Hall,  the  Volta,  the 
Geolette,  etc.  The  Geolette  furnace,  however,  is  in 
general  use  for  brass  melting  by  the  arc  process. 
The  muffled  arc  furnace  is  represented  by  one  type 
only,  the  General  Electric.  The  resistance  furnace 
is  also  represented  by  one  type  only,  the  Bailey. 
The  induction  furnace  is  represented  by  two  types, 
the  Ajax-Wyatt  and  the  General  Electric. 

In  this  discussion  we  are  considering  only  the 
four  principal  type  furnaces,  applicable  to  the  brass 
and  aluminum  foundry.  They  are  the  rocking  arc 
furnace,  the  muffled  arc  furnace,  the  resistance  fur- 
nace and  the  induction  furnace.  The  four  types 
represent  practically  the  entire  field  of  commercial 
electric  melting,  and  the  few  vertical  electrode  furnaces 
of  the  steel  melting  type  in  use  in  melting  non-ferrous 
metals  have  not  been  considered. 

Rocking   Arc   Furnace 

The  rocking  arc  furnace  was  developed  by  Dr. 
Geolette  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  Washington,  during 
the  war.  A  patent  taken  out  on  the  furnace  was 
donated  later  to  the  American  public.  Thus  any  one 
desiring  to  use  the  furnace  may  do  so.  The  rocking 
mechanism  was  developed  by  the  General  Electric  Co. 
The  furnace  is  made  by  the  Detroit  Electric  Furnace 
Co.,  Detroit. 

A  horizontal  cylinder  with  a  refractory  lining,  the 
furnace  has  a  horizontal  electrode  passing  through  a 
round  opening  directly  in  the  center  of  each  of  the 
cylinder  ends.  A  hand  wheel  is  provided  for  moving 
the  electrodes  in  and  out.  An  arc  is  formed  in  the 
center  of  the  furnace,  the  heat  of  which  is  radiated 
to  the  walls  and  the  bath.  The  furnace  rests  on  a 
roller  mechanism  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  the 
metal  mixer  in  the  steel  plant.     This  rotates  the  fur- 

*SpeciaI  engineer  Ohio  Steel  Foundry  Co..  Lima.  Ohio. 
This  is  talten  from  a  paper  on  "Complete  Blectriflcation  of 
the  Foundry  Industry."  read  at  the  Buffalo  convention  of 
the  Association    of   Iron   and   Steel    Electrical    Engineers. 


nace  in  one  direction,  then  reverses  and  rotates  it  in 
the  other.  In  this  way  heat  is  transmitted  from  the 
arc  to  the  walls  of  the  furnace,  and  is  in  turn  wiped 
off  the  waH  by  the  metal  as  it  passes  over  it.  In  addi- 
tion, heat  is  radiated  to  the  bath  directly  from  the 
arc.  The  arc  does  not  come  in  contact  with  the  bath, 
as  in  the  steel  melting  furnaces,  and  in  reality  the 
furnace  Is  of  the  indirect  arc  type. 

Principal  advantages  claimed  for  this  type  of  fur- 
nace are  the  low  kwhr.  consumption  per  ton  of  metal 
melted,  the  ability  to  melt  all  grades  of  scrap  and 
turnings  and  the  speed  of  melting.  This  furnace  is 
most  rapid  in  its  action  and,  for  heavy  production, 
has  the  largest  capacity  per  unit  of  any  of  the  four 
types  mentioned. 

Some  of  its  disadvantages  are  the  proximity  of  a 
high  temperature  arc  to  the  metal;  the  hand  operation 
of  the  electrode;  the  necessity  of  pouring  the  heat  when 
it  is  melted  and  the  dependance  of  the  furnace  upon 
the  rocking  mechanism  and  water  cooling  at  the  elec- 
trode ports.  The  furnace  is  made  in  large  and  small 
units,  as  low  as  200  lb.  capacity,  single  phase.  The 
current  consumption  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  200  to 
225  kwhr.  per  ton.  All  of  the  metal  may  be  poured, 
if  desired,  at  each  heat. 

Muffled  Arc  Furnace 

As  developed  by  the  General  Electric  Co.  during 
the  war,  in  the  large  size  only,  the  muffled  arc  furnace 
was  a  combination  of  smothered  are  and  resistance 
type.  Later  on  other  types  were  made  in  smaller 
units,  having  a  hearth  capacity  of  about  950  lb.  and  a 
melting  rate  of  500  lb.  per  hr.  The  furnace  is  two 
phase,  arranged  with  a  cross  electrode  embedded  in 
the  brickwork  of  the  hearth,  which  connects  with  the 
two  bottom  electrode  blocks.  The  return  of  the  two- 
phase  current  supply  is  fastened  to  this  cross  elec- 
trode. 

Heat  is  generated  by  two  short  arcs  drawn  be- 
tween the  upper  electrodes  and  the  bottom  electrode 
blocks;  the  arcs  are  smothered  by  crushed  carbon 
which  surrounds  the  arcs.  Heat  is  transmitted  to  the 
metal  by  contact  with  the  heated  bottom  electrode 
blocks,  which  are  in  direct  contact  with'  the  bath ; 
some  heat  is  given  off  by  radiation  of  the  arcs  and 
reflected  by  the  roof.  The  furnace  has  motor-operated 
electrode  regulators,  is  hand  tilting  and  arranged 
for  water-cooling  of  the  electrode   ports. 

The  consumption  on  daylight  melting  is  400  kwhr. 
per  ton  for  yellow  brass  (60/40)  and  470  kwhr.  per 
ton  for  red  brass  (80/20.)  The  furnace  has  a  rating 
of  120  kw.  in  transformer  capacity.  The  hearth 
capacity  is  approximately  1000  lb.,  with  a  melting 
capacity  of  500  lb.  per  hr.,  the  melting  practice  being 
to  pour  only  500  lb.  of  the  hot  metal,  charging  the 
same  amount  of  cold  metal  into  the  unpoured  re- 
mainder of  the  bath.  The  furnace  operates  at  a 
power   factor   of   approximately   95   per  cent. 

Some  of  the  advantages  claimed  for  the  furnace 
are  a  large  source  of  heat,  at  a  comparatively  low 
temperature ;  ability  to  measure  and  control  the  tem- 
perature of  the  metal;  a  neutral  or  reducing  atmos- 
phere; freedom  from  contaminating  gases,  freedom 
from  agitation  of  the  bath,  allowing  the  dirt  and 
slag  to  float  to  the  surface,  where  it  can  be  skimmed 
off,  etc. 

Some  of  the  disadvantages  are  the  proximity  of  an 
arc  to  the  metal  in  the  event  the  arc  is  not  properly 
smothered ;     water-cooling     of     the     electrode     ports ; 
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trouble  in  holding  the  unpoured  heat  for  long  periods 
of  time;  amount  of  auxiliary  equipment,  etc. 

Baily  Resistance  Furnace 

The  Baily  resistance  furnace  was  developed  by 
the  Electric  Furnace  Co.,  Alliance  (now  of  Salem), 
Ohio,  somewhat  earlier  than  either  of  the  two  preced- 
ing types.  The  furnace  is  made  in  different  sizes, 
the  one  in  most  general  use  having  a  hearth  capacity 
of  1500  lb.,  a  melting  rate  of  500  to  800  lb.  per  hr., 
and  approximately  100  kw.  in  transformer  capacity. 
Briefly,  it  is  a  circular  shell  -with  a  refractory  lining, 
hand  tilting  and  arranged  so  that  the  roof  can  be 
raised  by  a  hand-wheel  for  renewing  the  resistor 
material.  A  trough  of  silicon  carbide,  filled  with 
crushed  carbon,  forms  the  resistor  or  heating  element. 

Heat  is  radiated  by  the  carbon  resistor  to  the  roof 
and  is  reflected  to  the  bath ;  some  heat  is  also  radiated 
from  the  sides  of  trough  to  the  bath.  The  trough 
itself  becomes  conductive  after  being  heated,  and 
forms  a  part  of  the  resistor,  a  portion  of  the  current 
being  carried  by  it.  It  is  customary  to  pour  the  entire 
bath  each  heat,  the  time  of  which  is  about  2  hr.  Cold 
stock  is  then  charged  into  the  furnace,  stirred  and 
skimmed  when  necessary,  then  poured. 

Current  consumption  is  approximately  300  kwhr. 
per  ton  and  the  metal  loss  under  one  per  cent.  The 
furnace  requires  no  auxiliary  apparatus  or  water- 
cooling,  it  is  single  phase  and  operates  at  approxi- 
mately unity  power  factor,  the  nature  of  the  load 
being  comparable  to  the  same  capacity  of  incandes- 
cent lighting.  Secondary  taps  are  brought  out  from 
the  secondary  of  the  transformer  to  points  on  a  hand- 
operated  switch.  The  voltage,  varied  by  moving  the 
switch  from  point  to  point,  controls  the  electrical 
input  and  the  temperature  of  the  furnace. 

Advantages  claimed  for  this  type  of  furnace  are 
uniformity  of  the  metal  by  reason  of  the  soft  reflected 
heat;  the  temperature  of  the  roof,  the  hottest  part 
of  the  furnace,  does  not  exceed  that  of  the  bath  by 
more  than  300  deg.  Fahr.,  the  metal  can  be  skimmed 
and  stirred  at  -wiYi;  the  unpoured  heat  can  be  held  in- 
definitely without  disturbing  the  metal  composition;  a 
neutral  or  reducing  atmosphere;  absence  of  contami- 
nation from  gases;  complete  control  of  the  temper- 
ature and  manipulations;  flexibility  of  operation;  low 
metal  loss;  absence  of  auxiliaries  and  moving  parts, 
etc. 

Some  of  the  disadvantages  are  that  the  roof  must 
be  raised  and  fresh  carbon  added  to  replace  wastage; 
the  possibility  of  breakage  of  the  carbide  trough,  etc. 

Ajax-Wyatt  Induction  Furnace 

The  Ajax-Wyatt  induction  furnace  (known  also 
as  the  Bridgeport  Brass  furnace)  was  developed  dur- 
ing the  war,  largely  for  the  casting  of  cartridge  case 
slabs  of  yellow  brass.  It  is  manufactured  by  the 
Ajax  Metal  Co.,  Philadelphia,  the  60-cycle  furnace  in 
80-kw.  size  having  a  hearth  capacity  of  1500  lb.  Cir- 
cular in  shape,  the  furnace  has  a  refractory  lining  that 
has  been  preformed  and  burned.  This  lining  is  made 
in  a  special  shape  and  fits  into  the  shell  of  the  fur- 
nace. When  the  lining  is  to  be  renewed  the  old  one 
is  taken  out  and  a  new  one  fitted  in  place.  The 
operation  is  comparable  to  fitting  a  new  crucible  into 
a   crucible   type   combustion   furnace. 

The  circular  chamber  of  the  furnace  contains  the 
molten  bath  in  one  mass;  immediately  under  the  bath 
is  the  yoke  of  a  single-phase  transformer,  the  second- 
ary of  which  is  a  thin  shell  of  metal  being  melted, 
constituting  one  turn  around  the  transformer  yoke. 
A  large  volume  of  current  at  a  very  low  voltage  is 
induced  in  the  secondary  or  thin  shell  of  metal  at  the 
bottom  of  the  bath.  The  passage  of  this  large  cur- 
rent generates  heat  within  the  metal  itself,  which  is 
in  turn  transmitted  to  the  bath  above.  The  magnetic 
forces  within  the  transformer  set  up  a  rotor  eff'ect 
of  circulation  of  the  metal,  which  is  constant  as  long 
as  the  current  is  flowing.  This  circulation,  inherent 
in  the  induction  furnace,  is  not  peculiar  to  this  or 
any  other  type  of  induction  furnace.  The  direction 
and  intensity  of  the  circulation  are  governed  to  some 


extent  by  the  nature  of  the  magnetic  field  set  up  by 
the  transformer  and  also  by  the  arrangement  of  the 
transformer. 

As  mentioned  above,  the  heat  is  generated  at  the 
bottom  of  the  furnace  at  the  bottom  of  the  bath  and 
carried  to  the  bath  by  circulation.  As  the  bath  is  in 
a  mass  and  not  in  the  form  of  a  ring,  as  in  the  typical 
steel-melting  furnace  of  this  type,  there  is  no  "pinch 
effect"  that  was  so  troublesome  in  this  type  of  fur- 
nace. The  current  flows  around  the  secondary  in 
the  vertical  plane,  instead  of  in  the  horizontal  plane 
as  in  the  steel-melting  furnace.  The  temperature  is 
controlled  by  varying  the  voltage  and  the  electrical 
input  to  the  primary  of  the  transformer.  The  fur- 
nace is  either  nose  or  trunnion  tilted;  the  nose-tilted 
furnace  is  motor-operated  while  the  trunnion-tilted 
furnace  may  be  either  hand   or  motor-operated. 

With  a  hearth  capacity  of  1500  lb.,  the  furnace 
has  a  melting  capacity  of  about  500  lb.  per  hr.  The 
current  consumption  is  200  kwhr.  per  ton  and  the 
metal  loss  under  1  per  cent.  It  is  single  phase  and 
has  a  transformer  capacity  of  80  kw.  No  figures  are 
available  as  to  the  power  factor,  but  in  all  probability 
it  is  not  better  than  75  per  cent. 

Hot  metal  from  some  external  source  must  be 
charged  into  the  furnace  to  prime  it;  when  the  heat 
is  melted,  only  a  portion  is  poured,  perhaps  less  than 
half  of  it.  Cold  metal  to  this  same  amount  is  then 
charged  into  the  remaining  bath  and  melted,  when  the 
operation  is  repeated.  During  the  night  the  unpoured 
portion  of  the  last  heat  must  be  left  in  the  furnace 
and  the  current  left  on,  to  keep  it  in  a  molten  state. 
If  the  last  heat  is  poured  entirely,  hot  metal  from  an 
external  source  must  be  charged  in  the  morning,  as 
there  must  be  hot  metal  to  form  a  secondary  before 
heat  can  be  generated. 

Some  of  the  advantages  claimed  for  this  type  of 
furnace  are  that  the  heat  is  generated  within  the 
metal  itself;  control  of  the  temperature  and  manipu- 
lations; low  power  cost  and  metal  loss;  constant  cir- 
culation of  the  metal,  insuring  thorough  mixing; 
absence  of  contamination  from  gases,  etc. 

Some  of  the  disadvantages  are  necessity  for  prim- 
ing the  furnace  with  hot  metal  from  an  external 
source,  which  limits  its  flexibility  in  foundry  practice; 
special  nature  of  the  electrical  application;  cooling  of 
the  furnace  primary  coil;  circulating  currents  in  the 
melting  of  certain  grades  of  metal,  etc. 

Repulsion  Induction  Furnace 

The  General  Electric  Co.  repulsion  induction  fur- 
nace is  a  recent  development  just  announced.  It  is 
built  in  one  capacity  only,  arranged  for  nose  or 
trunnion  tilting.  The  furnace  has  a  hearth  capacity 
of  1200  lb.  and  a  melting  rate  of  750  lb.  per  hr.  It 
follows  the  same  principles  as  the  Ajax-Wyatt  and  is 
to  some  extent  similar  in  construction,  but  differs 
somewhat  in  the  manner  of  applying  the  transformer 
yoke  to  the  furnace.  It  is  arranged  with  a  refrac- 
tory lining  of  special  shapes  which  have  been  pre- 
formed and  burned,  and  are  fitted  into  the  furnace 
as  in  the  preceding  case. 

The  circular  chamber  contains  the  bath  in  one 
mass.  Immediately  under  the  bath,  and  communicat- 
ing -with  the  circular  chamber  by  two  ports,  is  a  thin 
cylinder  of  molten  metal  surrounding  the  primary  of 
the  transformer  and  forming  the  secondary.  This 
secondary,  as  in  the  preceding  case,  forms  one  turn 
in  which  a  large  volume  of  current  at  a  very  low 
voltage  is  induced.  The  passage  of  the  current 
through  the  metal  of  the  secondary  generates  heat 
within  it,  which  in  turn  is  communicated  to  the  bath 
above  through  the  two  ports  located  at  the  ends  of 
the  cylinder  forming  the  secondary. 

Differences  Between  Two  Induction  Furnaces 

One  of  the  chief  differences  between  the  two  types 
of  induction  furnaces  lies  in  the  manner  in  which  the' 
metal  forming  the  secondary  circulates  throuprh  and  i 
communicates  the  heat  to  the  bath.  In  the  General) 
Electric  furnace  it  passes  up  through  a  port  at  on^ 
end  of  the  cylinder,  thence  through  the  bath  and  down 
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throuph  the  other  port  at  the  other  end  of  the  cylin- 
der. In  the  Ajax-Wyatt  furnace  the  bottom  of  the 
bath  forms  a  sector  of  the  secondary  turn  and  the 
circulation  is  a  churning  action.  In  the  General  Elec- 
tric furnace  the  isolation  from  the  bath,  of  the  metal 
forming  the  secondary  is  more  complete  than  in  the 
other  type. 

With  the  ports  under  the  bath  located  as  they  are, 
and  by  reason  of  the  primary  coil  arrangement,  the 
circulation  is  longitudinal  along  the  coils  and  unidi- 
rectional. Another  chief  difference  in  the  two  types 
is  the  ability  to  control  the  degree  of  circulation  or 
agitation  of  the  bath  metal  by  shifting  the  position 
of  the  primary  coil  on  the  tran.sformer  leg,  thereby 
varying  the  field.     This  is  patented. 

As  in  the  preceding  case,  hot  metal  must  be 
charged  from  an  exi;crnal  source  to  prime  the  fur- 
nace. In  melting  practice,  only  a  portion  of  the  metal 
is  poured  each  heat.  In  this  case  a  little  less  than 
half  is  left  in  the  furnace,  into  which  the  cold  stock 
is  charged  and,  when  melted,  the  process  is  repeated. 
During  the  night  current  must  be  kept  on  to  hold  the 
unpoured  portion  of  the  last  heat  molten,  or  hot  metal 
charged  into  the  furnace  in  the  morning. 

The  furnace  has  a  transformer  rating  of  75  kw., 
is  single  phase,  operates  at  68  to  75  per  cent  power 
factor,  has  a  melting  rate  of  750  lb.  per  hr.  and  a 
hearth  capacity  of  1200  lb.  The  current  consumption 
is  200  kwhr.  per  ton  for  yellow  brass  (60/40)  and  230 
kwhr.  per  ton  for  red  brass  (80/20).  The  metal  loss 
melting  yellow  brass  in  one  per  cent  and  for  red  brass 
0.5  per  cent.  From  the  above  it  would  seem  that  this 
furnace  is  more  rapid  in  its  action  than  the  preced- 
ing, and  with  economies  about  the  same.  Low-pres- 
sure air  from  an  external  source  or  a  motor-driven 
blower  auxiliary  is  required  for  cooling  the  primary 
coil  of  the  transformer. 

The  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  this  furnace 
are  about  the  same  as  those  in  the  preceding  case, 
except  that  the  rapidity  of  melting  is  somewhat 
higher. 

Where  the  Induction  Furnace  Excels 

Theoretically  the  induction  is  the  ideal  electro- 
thermic  unit.  All  the  heat  is  generated  directly  with- 
in the  bath  itself,  none  of  it  being  reflected  or  car- 
ried to  the  bath  by  any  external  medium.  This  is 
diametrically  opposite  to  all  other  methods  of  meltmg. 
There  is  no  electrode  consumption,  water  cooling  or 
electrode  auxiliary  equipment  losses,  as  in  the  arc 
furnaces.  Induction  furnaces  can  be  constructed 
more  compactly  than  other  types  of  the  same  capacity, 
and  so  on.  In  melting  steel  in  the  induction  furnace 
two  or  three  serious  disadvantages  presented  them- 
selves which  practically  have  disqualified  the  use  of 
this  type  of  furnace  for  this  use. 

One  serious  disadvantage  was  the  inability  to  burn 
in  a  hearth  or  lining  at  a  temperature  higher  than 
that  of  the  bath.  Another  serious  drawback  was  the 
disturbance  to  the  power  supply  and  the  splashing 
and  surging  of  the  steel  in  the  narrow  channel  form- 
ing the  bath,  caused  by  the  "pinch  eff^ect"  inherent  in 
the  furnace.  Another  drawback  was  the  necessity  of 
charging  hot  metal  to  prime  the  furnace. 

In  the  two  types  of  induction  furnaces  just  de- 
scribed, the  first  of  these  disadvantages  has  been 
taken  care  of  by  inserting  a  preformed  and  burned 
Jining  into  the  furnace.  The  second  disadvantage  is 
reduced  to  a  minimum,  if  it  exists  at  all,  since  the 
"pinch  efl^ect"  is  reduced  by  the  weight  of  the  bath. 
The  third  disadvantage  remains,  however,  and  until 
it  is  eliminated  the  flexibility  of  this  type  of  furnace 
and  its  field  of  application  to  the  average  foundry 
will  be  seriously  hampered.  The  induction  furnace 
has  not  proved  satisfactory  in  the  commercial  melting 
of  aluminum,  which  is  a  very  tricky  metal  in  the  mat- 
ter of  pouring  temperatures. 

Resistance  Furnace  Excels  with  Dirty  Charge 

As  the  resistance  furnace  inherently  is  sluggish 
in  its  action,  no  rapid  changes  in  temperature  take 
place  in  the  furnace,  which  thus  forms  a  thermal  fly- 


wheel effect  in  routine  operation.  However,  the  re- 
sistance furnace  approaches  nearest  to  the  electri- 
fication of  the  combustion  melting  processes,  with  the 
elimination  of  a  great  number  of  the  attending  dis- 
advantages, trials  and  troubles  of  combustion  prac- 
tice. Anything  that  can  be  melted  in  the  average  com- 
bustion practice  can  be  melted  better  and  cheaper 
in  the  resistance  furnace.  It  adapts  it.self  more  than 
any  other  type  to  local  shop  conditions  and  its  flexi- 
bility is  such  that  it  can  be  made  to  suit  the  average 
foundry  conditions.  It  permits  any  degree  of  mechan- 
ical working  of  the  bath,  settling  out  of  dirt  and  slag 
and  allows  a  variation  of  manipulation  of  copper- 
nickel  alloys  carrying  zinc. 

The  neutrality  of  the  atmosphere  and  the  control 
of  the  temperature  in  both  the  induction  and  re- 
sistance furnaces  make  possible  the  holding  of  part  or 
all  of  the  unpoured  metal  for  a  long  period,  without 
disturbing  in  any  way  the  composition  of  the  metal. 
This  is  a  highly  valuable  feature,  lending  itself  great- 
ly to  the  local  conditions  existing  at  any  time  in  the 
production    schedule  or  other  shop   conditions. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  furnace,  when  in- 
stalled, becomes  a  shop  operating  unit,  and  will  re- 
ceive only  that  care,  attention  and  treatment  which 
the  operating  man  gives  it.  To  be  a  commercial  suc- 
cess the  furnace  must  suit  the  operating  department; 
it  must  be  adaptable  to  the  particular  foundry  prac- 
tice where  it  is  to  operate;  it  must  be  sufficiently  flex- 
ible in  operation  of  being  built  around  and  worked 
into  local  shop  practice  and  methods,  and  still  be 
sufficiently  positive  in  its  action  to  produce  more  and 
better  metal  and  cheaper  at  the  pouring  floor  than 
in  the  combustion   practice. 

Deciding  Factors  as  to  Choice 

The  deciding  factors  or  advantages  in  the  use  of 
one  type  of  electric  furnace  over  the  other  would  be 
the  net  sum  of  the  various  advantages  neutralized  by 
the  disadvantages,  the  economies  in  kwhr.  per  ton 
being  an  important  factor,  but  not  the  most  impor- 
tant. The  deciding  factors  would  be  the  uniformity 
of  the  castings  produced;  the  ability  to  use  low  grade 
scraps  without  undue  loss;  the  ability  to  melt  any 
grade  of  metal  under  special  process  or  procedure 
in  local  conditions  wnth  any  degree  of  manipulation 
of  the  bath  by  rabbling,  skimming,  mixing,  etc.;  by 
placing  the  melting  in  the  hands  of  the  superintendent 
or  metallurgist  and  taking  it  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
melter,  thus  permitting  the  use  of  cruder  labor  and 
so  on.  The  circulation  of  the  metal,  as  in  the  in- 
duction furnace,  is  an  advantage  when  the  alloy  is 
made  up  of  new,  clean  metal;  on  the  other  hand,  this 
is  very  undesirable  in  melting  dirty  borings  and  small 
scrap,  which  is  the  case  in  a  large  portion  of  melting 
in  jobbing  foundries. 

There  are  two  distinct  fields  of  application  in  the 
two  principles  of  electric  furnace  melting  into  which 
the  two  types  fit.  In  mills  and  foundries  producing 
large  tonnages  of  uniform  composition,  the  induc- 
tion furnace  finds  its  best  application,  since  it  is  rapid 
in  its  action,  and  probably  the  lowest  in  current  con- 
sumption per  ton  of  metal  melted  of  any  of  the  types 
in  use.  It  is  claimed  for  the  Ajax-Wyatt  furnace 
that  it  melts  95  per  cent  of  all  brass  melted  elec- 
trically, over  50  per  cent  of  all  that  melted  in  the 
brass  rolling  industry  and  more  than  that  of  all 
other  types  of  electric  furnaces  combined.  No  special 
claims  are  made  for  the  foundry  industry. 

In  the  average  foundry,  where  different  alloys  are 
melted  and  where  the  product  consists  of  small  and 
thin-webbed  castings,  where  intermittent  operation 
may  be  required,  where  the  heat  may  be  made  up  of 
different  grades  of  metal,  including  wash  metal  and 
borings  that  are  dirty,  etc.,  the  resistance  furnace 
finds  its  best  application. 

High  Cost  a  Deterrent 

One  main  obstacle  to  the  application  of  the  elec- 
tric furnace  to  the  foundry  industry  lies  in  its  first 
cost.  If  a  melting  unit  can  be  produced  in  small 
capacity,  which  will  operate  efficiently,  and  which  can 
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be  sold  for  $1,000  or  $1,500,  then  electrified  melting 
will  receive  its  greatest  impetus.  It  is  the  same  as 
in  the  automobile  industry:  The  greatest  business  in 
its  history  came  when  the  "automobile"  was  reduced 
in   price  so  that  the  every-day  citizen  could   purchase 


one.  It  is  no  longer  a  luxury  as  in  the  past.  That 
is  what  has  been  and  is  still  the  chief  trouble  with 
the  electric  furnace  in  the  brass  foundry.  While 
being  a  necessity  in  fact,  it  is  still  a  luxury  to  the 
average  plant. 


PERCENTAGE    OF    MANUFACTURE  $1.045;535^78.      Only    a    slightly    better    showing   was 

made  in  this  year  of  depression  in  494  steel  works  and 

Census  Bureau  Shows  Average  Operation  of  56.8  '■«>">"8i  TJ""-,  J.'lV^^"^  °*  ^^.^  products  of  these  works 

Per  Cent  of  Capacity  in  1921-Iron  and  "".ff  $1,481,659,352    representing  43  3  per  cent  of  pos- 

«t     1  HT     U  T  sible   capacity,  while  the   value  of   the   products   on  a 

Steel  MUCH  i^ower  j^^^jg  ^^  ^^^^1  capacity  is  placed  at  $3,425,271,113. 

Washington,  Oct.  23. — Final  figures  of  the  Bureau  Figures  of  interest  to  the  iron  and  steel  and  related 

of  Census  for  1921  presenting  statistics  of  output  of  industries,  carried  in  the  report,  are  given, 

manufactures,   possible   output  and   the   actual   output  The  statistical  study  of  353  industries  represented 

compared  with  the  possible  output  have  just  been  com-  reports  from   194,194  establishments  reporting  opera- 

pleted  and  will  be  published  soon.     The  report  shows  tions  in  1921.     The  total  actual  output  of  these  manu- 

that   134  blast  furnaces,   whose  products  were  valued  facturers     amounted  to     $42,318,241,453,     while     the 

at  $419,771,244,  operated  at  40.1   per  cent  of  possible  estimated  possible  output  would  have  aggregated  $74,- 

capacity  and  that  the  value  of  the  products,  had  these  123,930,736,    making  the    actual    production    56.S    per 

furnaces  operated  at  total   capacity,  would  have  been  cent  of  the  possible  ouput. 

Number  Per  Cent 
of  Estab-  Value  ot  Possible                of  Possible 
lishments  Products  Output  Output 
Iran  and  Steels- 
Blast  furnace  plants 134  $419,771,244  $1,045,535,678  40.1 

Steel  works  and  rolling  mills 494  1,481,659,352  3,425,271,113  43.3 

Bolts,  nuts,  washers  and  rivets' 125  357,734,454  966,630,683  37.0 

Cast  iron  pipe 70  44,321,548  84.610,229  52.4 

Steel  doors  and  shutters 45  12,466,701  20,044,867  62.2 

Iron  and  steel  forgings* 240  83,151,126  216,553.400  38.4 

Iron  and  steel  nails  and  spikes,  etc.* 56  10,976,307  16,951,795  64.8 

Wire    61  99,945,614  174,929,486  57.1 

Wirework  not  elsewhere  specified 413  66,384.507  128,758,368  61.6 

Steel  barrels,  drums  and  tanks 31  14,525,010  33,126,246  43.8 

Structural    work*    1.021  250,085,446  602,471,582  41.5 

Iron  and  steel,  processed  or  welded 320  6.202,156  11,154,553  55. G 

Iron  and  steel  wrought  pipe 57  56.662,278  119,205,491  47.5 

Horseshoes'    12  1.931,812  2,802,210  68.9 

Total  of  grotip 3.079  S.90o.Sn,000  €.8iS,0i5.000  iS.i 

Machinery: — 

Machine   tools    348  67.729,362  291,773,840  23.2 

Electrical  machinery,  apparatus  and  supplies 1,333  833.985,443  1,469.398,706  56.8 

Cash  registers  and  calculating  machines 49  53,652,943  83.773,206  64 

Engines  and  water  wheels 296  199,498,575  630,603.513  31.6 

Foundry  and  machine  shop  products 9.013  1,565,526,944  3,506,842,559  44.6 

Foundry   supplies    50  4,965,678  17,276,179  28.7 

Gas  machines  and  gas  and  water  meters 65  21.956,424  34,363,178  63.9 

Pumps,  steam  and  other  power 135  47,239,001  87.116,334  54.2 

Pumps,    not   power 86  22,723,412  39,543,515  57.5 

Agricultural  implements    353  163.816.679  462.386,925  35.4 

Sewing  machines,  cases  and  attachments 36  35,608,297  71,447,233  49.8 

Stoves  and  hot  air  furnaces 357  101,572,793  214.838,574  47.3 

Total  of  group li.lSl  3,118,275.000  6,909,363.000  iS.l 

Vehicles:— 

Shipbuilding,    steel    126  336,214,854  749,609,001  47.5 

Springs,    steel,    vehicles,    heavy    machines    in    steel 

works  or  rolling  mills 126  31,750.373  73,461.571  43.2 

Cars  and  general   shop  construction  and  repairs  by 

steam    railroad    companies 1.766  1,180.030.133  1,608,708.792  73.4 

Cars  and  general  shop  construction  and  repairs  by 

electric  railroad   companies 5G0  87.312,426  99,719.090  87.6 

Cars,   electric   railroad,   not  including  operations  of 

railroad    companies    10  14,856,068  40,165.004  37 

Cars,   stea.-n    railroad,    not    including    operations   of 

railroad    companies    H'**  325.680,157  753.011,:,T6  43.3 

Locomotives  not  made  by  railroad  companies  22  102.023,358  291.57.';,S91  3.". 

Motor  vehicles   SS.T  1.671.386,976  3.875,762.348  4:i.l 

Motor  vehicle  bodies  and  parts 1.974  408.016,532  954,000.249  42. s 

'                   Motorcycles,  bicycles  and  parts 46  23,091,749  67,053.905  34.4 

Total  of  group 5,2>j  4.200.363.000  8.513,068.000  i9.S 

Hardware  and  Tools: —  I 

Hardware    430  116,688.661  221,140.053  52.8 

Steam    flttmgs   and   steam   and   hot    water    heating 

apparatus    274  127,366.887  237,856.529  53.5 

F''es    39  7.647,252  20,831,273  36.7 

Saws   ......    .    79  18.185.297  46,850.114  3S.S 

Scales  and  balances 65  15.884,770  29.111.826  54.6 

.Screws,  machine 160  18,365,242  52,830,624  34.S 

Needles,  pms,  hooks  and  eyes 68  18,896,168  30.602.095  61.7 

Total  of  group jjis  32S,0Si,000  639,223,000  S0.5 

Non-ferrous : — 

Brass,  bronze,  copper  and  allied  products 911  214.903,735  466, 817. 539'  46 

Copper,  tin  and  sheet  iron  work 3,105  148,776,164  278.522  054  53  4 

Smelting  and    refining  copper 28  234,895,245  566,356,023  41.5 

«^^„1h  "■  "'J""  '^fl'^,  ^''^f -.i 2"  10,473,575  18,233.143  57.4 

.Smelt  ng  and   refining    lead 23  150,593,779  214,590.544  70  2 

.Smetng  and  rcflnmg  zinc 29  37,482.675  101.537,189  36.9 

Sme  ting  and  leflninK  metals  not  elsewhere  specified  5  7.060,205  43,079.109  16  4 

Smelting  and   refining,   not  from  the  ore 60  15,150.055  39.123.111  38  7 

Aluminum    manufacture    87  45,822,161  97.846.627  46.8 

Total  of  group ^.,77  865,158.000  1.826,106,000  i7..J 

Miscellaneous: — 

Coke,  not  including  ga.'?  lu.use 176  221,313.363  473,855.900  ii.l 

?.Ji?.}'lf^,   1"  1.969,930  15.474,048  12.7 

galvanizing    51  4,017,820  8.185.662  49.1 

Enameling     43  2,022,927  4.798.6S0  42.2 

Total  of  group J^  '      229.324,000  TosJlSMO  j5.7 

Total,  six  groups ,go(,,  11.6il.970,000  25,238,122,000  J,6.1 

•Not  made  in  steel  works  or  rolling  mills. 
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Hehearin^  of  Assigned  Car  Case  ('.oncliided  at 
Wasljington 

W'ashinuton,  Nov.  9. — After  lasting  10  days,  the 
rt'hoaiiiiK  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
of  the  assigned  car  case  was  concluded  last  Thursday. 
Briefs  are  to  be  filed  by  Dec.  1,  and  while  no  date  for 
arguments  has  been  set,  it  has  been  tentatively  sug- 
gested that  they  be  made  on  Dec.  17-19,  inclusive.  This 
arrangement  will  cause  a  postponement  of  the  effective 
date  of  the  order  entered  in  the  case  which  was  fixed 
for  Dec.  1  after  being  postponed  from  the  original  and 
earlier  date.  In  the  event  the  order  is  not  modified, 
the  railroads  and  industrial  interests,  including  iron 
and  steel  manufacturers,  have  considered  the  idea  of 
taking  the  proceeding  before  the  Supreme  Court.  There 
are  those,  however,  who  doubt  that  it  can  be  made  a 
court  case.  They  take  the  view  that  it  is  purely  an 
administrative  matter  resting  solely  with  the  commis- 
sion. 

Opposition  to  the  assigned  car  was  expressed 
strongly  by  a  number  of  witnesses.  Among  them  was 
Van  A.  Bitner,  representing  the  United  Mine  Workers 
of  America.  It  was  his  contention  that  if  all  kinds 
of  assigned  <»rs  are  eliminated  it  will  be  but  a  short 
time  until  uneconomical  mines  will  be  driven  out  of 
business.  The  result  would  be  to  operate  only  eco- 
nomical mines,  he  said,  equally  divide  transportaton, 
stabilize  industry  and  give  uniform  and  steady  em- 
ployment to  miners. 

Speaking  for  the  National  Coal  Association,  its 
traffic  manager,  John  D.  Battle,  said  there  are  two 
phases  to  the  assigned  car  situation,  one  dealing  with 
the  railroads  and  the  other  with  cars  owned  by  in- 
dustries. 


also  includes  the  sole  American  rights  to  the  gages 
and  the  methods  by  which  they  are  made. 

The  Johansson  gage  blocks  and  other  instruments 
will  continue  to  be  manufactured  for  the  trade.  It  is 
the  feeling  of  the  Ford  company  that  since  these 
measuring  intruments  are  a  recognized  standard  of 
measurement  and  precision  and  of  such  value  to  manu- 
facturers and  the  general  public,  they  should  be  avail- 
able to  all  who  desire  to  purchase  them. 

Mr.  Johansson,  inventor  of  the  gages,  becomes  a 
factory  executive  in  the  Ford  organization.  He  ar- 
rived from  Eskilstuna,  Sweden,  Oct.  23,  and  has  begun 
his  work  at  the  Ford  engineering  laboratory  at  Dear- 
born. 


Amalgamates  with  Babeoek  &  Wilcox  Com- 
panies *^f] 
Toronto,  Nov.  5. — R.  0.  MeCulloch  announces  a  deal 
whereby  the  Goldie  &  MeCulloch  Co.,  Ltd.,  Gait,  Ont., 
amalgamates  with  Babcock  &  Wilcox,  Ltd.  of  London, 
England  and  the  Babcock  &  Wilcox  Co.  of  New  York, 
in  a  new  Canadian  company  to  be  known  as  Babcock, 
Wilcox,  Goldie,  MeCulloch  Co.,  Ltd.  The  new  concern 
has  secured  a  charter  with  a  capital  stock  of  $3,000,- 
000,  and  according  to  official  announcement  is  now  op- 
erating under  direct  management  of  R.  O.  MeCulloch 
and  A.  R.  Goldie.  The  new  company  takes  over  all 
of  the  local  business,  except  the  safe  works,  the  latter 
to  be  operated  separately  by  a  different  company  to  be 
known  for  the  present  as  Goldie  &  MeCulloch,  and  will 
continue  manufacturing  operations  in  its  present 
quarters,  although  it  is  pointed  out  that  a  new  plant 
will  be  erected  in  Gait  for  this  undertaking  in  the  not 
distant  future. 


Sympathy  for  Bonar  Law's  Family 

After  obtaining  the  authorization  of  leading  pig 
iron  makers  and  steel  manufacturers  whose  offices  are 
located  in  New  York,  Gueret,  Jacks  &  Partners,  Inc., 
New  York,  last  week  dispatched  a  cable  to  H.  Arnold 
Wilson,  a  director  of  William  Jacks  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Glas- 
gow, asking  him  to  convey  to  the  bereaved  family  of 
the  Hon.  Bonar  Law  the  heartfelt  sympathy  and  con- 
dolence of  the  pig  iron  and  steel  manufacturers  of  the 
United  States.  Bonar  Law  had  been  identified  many 
years  with  the  iron  and  steel  industry  of  Great  Britain. 
Mr.  Wilson  was  asked  to  convey  the  message  because 
he  was  not  only  a  close  business  associate  of  Mr.  Law 
for  a  great  many  years,  but  also  one  of  his  warmest 
personal  friends. 


New  Control  of  Bock  Bearing  Co. 

Cleveland,  Nov.  5. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Bock 
Bearing  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio,  held  Oct.  31  in  Cleveland, 
a  new  directorate  was  elected,  vesting  the  control  of 
the  company  in  the  hands  of  the  preferred  stockholders. 

W.  E.  Bock,  founder  and  first  president  and  general 
manager  of  the  Bock  Bearing  Co.,  was  elected  presi- 
dent, and  R.  B.  Wallace,  vice-president.  The  other  di- 
rectors are:  Maynard  H.  Murch,  Frank  A.  Scott  and 
A.  V.  Cannon.  R.  E.  Clingan  remains  as  general  man- 
ager, and  C.  J.  Steinbicker,  former  treasurer,  now  be- 
comes secretary  and  treasurer. 

No  changes  are  contemplated  in  the  active  organi- 
zation, but  the  management  feels  that  under  the  new 
arrangement  the  company  will  have  much  better  pros- 
pects for  expanding.  For  the  past  six  years  the  com- 
pany has  been  controlled  by  the  Standard  Parts  Co., 
Cleveland,  through  ownership  of  the  common  stock. 


Johansson  Gages  Available  to  Users 

Official  announcement  has  been  made  by  the  Ford 
Motor  Co.,  Detroit,  of  the  acquisition  of  C.  E.  Johans- 
son, Inc.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  the  American  company 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  the  well-known 
Johansson  gage  blocks  and  measuring  tools.  The  pur- 
chase, which  was  reported  in  The  Iron  Age  of  Oct.  18, 


John  F.  Dailey,  who  purchased  the  former  gun  plant 
of  the  Symington-Anderson  Corporation  at  University 
Avenue,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  has  sold  it  to  Louis  Gibaud 
of  the  Louis  Gibaud  Motors,  255  East  Avenue,  that 
city.  Mr.  Dailey  purchased  the  property  several  weeks 
ago  from  the  United  States  Government  and  the  Todd 
Protectograph  Co.  for  $300,000.  It  was  sold  to  Mr. 
Gibaud  for  $1,000,000.  The  Davis  Machine  Tool  Co.,' 
St.  Paul  Street,  Rochester,  was  purchased  at  sheriff's 
sale  two  weeks  ago  by  Mr.  Gibaud. 


The  steel  group  of  the  Buffalo  Atheltic  Club  on 
Tuesday  evening,  Oct.  30  tendered  a  farewell  dinner 
to  Clinton  S.  Bradley,  former  resident  manager  of  the 
Buffalo  office  of  the  Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Corpora- 
tion. Eugene  J.  McCarthy,  president  of  Beals,  Mc- 
Carthy &  Rogers,  presided.  A  set  of  studs  of  platinum 
and  gold  was  presented.  Mr.  Bradley  took  up  his 
duties  Nov.  2  as  manager  of  sales  of  the  hot  rolled 
department  with  headquarters  at  Pittsburgh. 


COMING  MEETINGS 

November 

Electric  Power  Club.  Nov.  19,  20,  21  and  22.  Fall 
meeting  at  French  Lick  Springs  Hotel,  French 
Lick,  Ind.  S.  N.  Clarkson,  Rockefeller  Building, 
Cleveland,    secretary. 

December 

American  Society  of  Mechanical  Enelneers.  Dec. 
3,  4,  5  and  6.  Annual  meeting  in  New  York.  Calvin 
W.  Rice,  29  West  Thirty-ninth  Street,  New  York, 
secretary. 

National  exposition  of  Power  and  Mechanical 
En^neerlne,  Dec.  3  to  8,  inclusive.  Second  an- 
ual  exposition.  Grand  Central  Palace,  New  York. 
Headquarters,    Grand    Central    Palace.    New    York. 

American  Institute  of  Chemical  Bntdneers.  Dec. 
5.  6,  7  and  8.  Winter  meeting  in  ■U'ashington, 
D.  C.  J.  C.  Olsen,  Polytechnic  Institute,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  secretary. 
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Trade  Changes 


The  Cadillac  Machinery  Co.  has  been  appointed  exclu- 
sive sales  agent  for  the  Grand  Rapids  grinding  machine  di- 
vision of  the  Gallmeyer  &  Livingston  Co.,  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich.,    to   cover    the   Detroit   territory. 

The  Gas  Producer  &  Engineering  Corporation  of  New 
Jersey  has  changed  its  address  from  115  Broad  Street  to  30 
Church  Street.   New  Torlt. 

The  Landis  Tool  Co.  has  purchased  all  patents,  patterns, 
jigs,  etc..  of  tlie  Oakley  cutter  and  reamer  grinder,  manufac- 
tured by  the  Oakley  Machine  Tool  Co.,  Cincinnati.  This  ma- 
chine will  be  manufactured  by  the  Landis  company  and  will 
be  known  as  the  Landis  cutter  and  reamer  grinder,  with 
sizes  corresponding  to  the  No.  1,   2  and  3  Oakley  machines. 

The  Blaw-Knox  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  has  opened  a  Buffalo 
office  at  622  Genesee  Building.  J.  C.  McQuide  has  been  trans- 
ferred from  the  Pittsburgh  organization  to  manage  the  Buf- 
falo office,  which  now  will  serve  Northern  and  Western  New 
York  and  adjacent  territory. 

The  Reeves  Brothers  Co..  Alliance,  Ohio,  makers  of 
steel  tanks  and  oil  refinery  equipment,  cement  and  mining 
machinery  and  creosoting  plants,  has  opened  an  office  at 
2012  L.  C.  Smith  Building,  Seattle,  Wash.,  from  which  all 
western  business  will  be  handled.  Percy  E.  Wright,  consult- 
ing mechanical  engineer,  has  been  appointed  assistant  sales 
manager  of  the  company  and  will  be  in  charge  of  the  office. 

The  Alliance  Steel  Corporation,  332  South  Michigan  Ave- 
nue, Chicago,  announces  the  opening  of  a  new  bar  mill. 

The  Rockford  Steel  Eciuipment  Co.,  Rockford,  111.,  has 
changed  its  name  to  the  Rockford  Steel  Furniture  Co. 

The  Southern  California  Iron  &  Steel  Co.  has  moved 
offices  to  Slauson  Avenue,  Huittington  Park.  The  new  ad- 
dress  is   Box    257,    Huntington   Park,   Cal. 


H.  W.  Gledhill,  eastern  sales  manager  Shepard  Electric 
Crane  &  Hoist  Co..  30  Church  Street,  New  York,  has  opened 
offices  in  the  City  Center  Building,  121  North  Broad  Street, 
Philadelphia.  G.  M.  Rumsey  is  connected  with  the  office  as 
assistant  sales  representative.  The  New  York  office  will  be 
managed  by  A.  J.  Barnes,  who  will  be  also  in  charge  of 
export  sales  and  advertising.  H.  A.  Baugh  will  have  charge 
of  the  Pittsburgh  oJSce,  D.  B.  Patterson  of  the  Baltimore 
office.  W.  B.  Briggs  of  the  Chicago  office,  W.  H.  Ringe  of 
the  San  Francisco  office,  and  F.  R.  Quigley  of  the  Birming- 
ham  office. 

All  interest  of  the  Oakley  Machine  Tool  Co.  in  Oakley 
universal  tool  room  grinders  has  been  sold  to  the  Landis 
Tool  Co.,  Waynesboro,  Pa. 

The  Grant  Iron  &  Metal  Co..  Buffalo  Boulevard  and  Do- 
remus  Street,  Detroit,  has  taken  over  the  Grant-Holub  Co., 
Canton,  Ohio,  and  will,  operate  that  plant  as  a  branch  of 
the  Grant  Iron  &  Metal  Co.  All  debts  will  be  paid  by  the 
Grant  Iron  company  as  soon  as  books  have  been  audited. 
Harry  S.  Grant,  president  of  the  purchasing  company,  is  also 
president  of  the  Grant-Holub  Co..  which  is  being  dissolved. 

The  P.  C.  Richmond  Machinery  Co.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah, 
representative  for  the  Conveyors  Corporation  of  America, 
Chicago,  has  moved  offices  and  salesrooms  to  3  20  West  Sec- 
ond South  Street,  that  city. 

The  Cochise  Machine  Co..  manufacturer  of  hamm»r  and 
piston  drills.  Los  Angeles.  Cal.,  has  changed  its  name  to  the 
Cochise  Rock  Drill  Mfg.  Co. 

The  Gwilliam  Co.  has  moved  its  New  York  equipment  from 
253  West  Fifty-eighth  Street,  to  the  Brooklyn  headquarters, 
23  Platbush  Avenue. 

The  Chicago  Pneumatic  Tool  Co.  has  taken  over  the  ex- 
clusive sale  of  the  Crescent  Pump  Co.,  743  Beaubien  Street, 
Detroit,  and  hereafter  will  handle  all  inquiries  regarding 
the   latter. 

President  John  Kelsey  of  the  Kelsey  Wheel  Co.  has  con- 
firmed the  sale  of  a  portion  of  Kelsey  interests  at  Memphis. 
Tenn..  to  the  Fisher  Body  Corporation,  including  45  acres  of 
land,  a  double-band  sawmill,  dry  kilns,  and  an  automobJie 
body  woodworking  plant.  The  property  will  be  adapted  to  the 
new  reciuirements  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  Hendee  Mfg.  Co.,  Springfield,  Mass.,  motor  cycles, 
has  changed  Its  name  to  the  Indian  Motorcycle   Co. 


Plans  of  New  Companies 

The  Bates-Roebling  Patents  Co.,  50  Church  Street,  Room 
1179.  New  York,  has  been  incorporated  with  capital  stock 
of  $200,000  to  manufacture  typewriters  and  parts.  About 
15  patents  have  been  purchased  and  will  be  incorporated  in 
one  small  portable  machine,  which  will  be  sold  at  a  low 
price.  Although  the  company  may  eventually  manufacture 
in  its  own  factory,  it  will  likely  have  parts  manufactured  by 
contract  for  the  present  and  operate  an  assembling  plant.  The 
incorporators  are  G.  W.  Roebling,  H.  Bates,  and  I.  F. 
Moritz. 

The  Triamant  Corporation.  New  York,  incorporated  with 
1000  shares  of  stock,  no  par  value,  will  manufacture  iron 
and  steel  products,  particularly  a  tungsten  alloy.  The  in- 
corporators are  F.  P.  Fremont  and  E.  Lessel.  Address  is 
in  care  of  L.  C.  Burdett,   233  Broadway,  New  York. 

The  Ross  Propeller  Corporation.  New  York,  has  been  in- 
corporated with  capital  stock  of  12.000  shares,  no  par  value, 
to  manufacture  propellers  and  kindred  products.  The  com- 
pany will  concentrate  on  propellers  to  be  used  in  motor  boats 
and  launches.  Operations,  when  started,  will  be  on  a  small 
scale.  Incorporators  are  R.  M.  Shields.  L.  Goddard  and  M. 
Bauman.  J.  Wilbur  Ross,  Brooklyn,  heads  the  company. 
Address  in  care  of  O.  S.  Carrol,   40  Wall  Street,  New  York. 

Mayburner.  Inc.,  8  Hicks  Place,  Flushinj^,  L.  I.,  has 
been  incorporated  with  capital  stock  of  $50,000  to  manufac- 
ture oil-burning  equipment  and  devices.  It  is  in  the  primary 
stages  of  organization.  Incorporators  are  L.  May,  R.  R. 
2^amans  and  H.  Sancier. 

M.  D.  Goodman,  who  was  associated  for  10  years  with  the 
Electric  Controller  &  Mfg.  Co.  and  who  recently  was  con- 
nected with  Stephen.  Hall  &  Co..  has  established  a  business 
at  185  Bigelow  Street.  Newark,  N.  J.,  and  will  act  as  dealer 
in   used   electrical   equipment. 

The  Oakley  Valve  Co.  of  Connecticut.  159  Coram  Avenue. 
Shelton.  Conn.,  recently  incorporated  with  capital  of  500 
.shares  of  stock  to  manufacture  valves,  is  now  in  production 
at  its  factory  in  Shelton.  It  has  equipment  for  present 
needs.    L.  W.  Holmes  is  one  of  the  principals. 

The  Nbjar  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc.,  1755  Broadway,  New  York, 
recently  organized  to  manufacture  automobile  equipment,  is 
now  producing  a  special  type  of  shock  absorber. 

The  American  Machine  &  Mfg.  Co.,  441  Folsom  Street, 
San  Francisco,  recently  incorporated  with  capital  stock  of 
$250,900,  has  taken  over  the  business  of  a  partnership  manu- 
facturing special  machinery.  Manufacturing  will  be  con- 
tinued along  the  same  lines  as  before.  The  company  pur- 
poses to  enlarge  its  plant.    M.  Renistein  is  secretary. 

The  Randle  Radio  Co.,  1728  Powers  Street,  Cincinnati, 
has  been  organised  with  capital  stock  of  $100,000  for  the 
manufacture  of  radio  equipment.  Actual  production  will  be 
started  within  the  next  two  weeks.  The  officers  of  the  com- 
pany are  identified  with  the  Randle  Machinery  Co.,  Cincin- 
nati, manufacturer  of  power  plant  machinery  and  tools. 
W.  E.   Randle,  Jr.,   is  secretary-treasurer. 

A.  W.  Brickson.  who  recently  resigned  as  superintendent 
of  the  Wapakoneta  Machine  Co.,  Wapakoneta,  Ohio,  has  es- 
tablished the  Pioneer  High  Speed  Machine  Knife  &  Tool  Co. 
at  Cleviiand.  The  company  is  npw  in  production  concentrat- 
ing on  cutting  tools.  Mr.  Hriekson  has  had  thirty  one  years' 
expejwnce  >i  this  fleM  aiid  has  brought  with  him  as  heads 
of  d^*rtments.  men  with  whom  he  has  been  E^sociated  for 
many  years. 

C.  R.  Bryamt.  formerly  proprietor  of  the  Bryant  Garage, 
Jefferson  City,  Mo.,  will  soon  open  a  machine  shop  for  the 
manufacture  of  tools  which  he  has  lately  patented,  under  the 
firm   name  of  the  Jefferson   City  Machine  &  Tool  Co. 

The  Lake  Shore  Steel  &  Machinery  Co..  168  North  Mich- 
igan Avenue,  Chicago,  recently  incorporated  with  $10,000 
capital  stock,  is  a  jobbing  organiaation  dealing  in  cold-rolled 
steel,  machinery,  twist  drills,  reamers,  hack  saw  blades,  files, 
and  high  speed  and  carbon  tool  steel.  Surplus  stocks  of 
these  materials  are  kept  for  quick  delivery.  Officers  are  J. 
Ross  MacDonald,  president  and  treasurer,  and  Arthur  John- 


The  Gulf  States  Steel  Co.  reports  net  Income  for  the 
third  quarter  of  1923  of  $336,747,  after  taxes  and  charges. 
TWs  Is  equivalent  after  deduction  for  preferred  dividends 
to  ^^.68  per  share  on  common  stock.  In  the  preceding  period 
n^  Income  reached  $439,928  and  In  the  third  quarter  of  1922 

;aK2^S4. 


The  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.  report  for  the  quarter 
ended  Sept.  30  shows  a  deficit  of  $356,344,  after  deducting 
interest  charges,  taxes,  preferred  dividends,  etc.,  as  com- 
pared with  a  balance  tor  common  of  $458,057  in  the  pre- 
ceding quarter  and  a  deficit  of  $171,462  in  the  September 
quarter  of  1922.  For  the  nine  months  ending  with  Sept.  30, 
last,  there  was  a  balance  available  for  common  dividends 
of  $564,126,  against  a  deficit  of  $581,161  In  the  correspond- 
ing period  last  year  and  a  deficit  of  $579,092  over  that 
period   of    1921. 


Machinery  Markets  and  News  of  the  Works 


MORE  HOPEFUL  FEELING 


Buying   Ity    Railroads    Expected   During   Re- 
mainder of  Year 

New  York  (;tiitial  and  Other  Railroad  Lists  and 
Industrial  liujuiry  Looked  for  at  Early  Date 

Although  the  October  rate  of  bookings  has  been 
scarcely  maintained,  prospective  business  seems  encour- 
aging and  the  tone  of  the  market  is  generally  opti- 
mistic. 

The  New  York  Central  Railroad  is  reported  to  be 
preparing  to  put  out  an  inquiry  soon  for  about  25  ma- 
chines. The  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  is  also 
said  to  be  working  on  a  list.  Action  is  expected  shortly 
on  a  list  issued  some  time  ago  by  the  Lehigh  Valley. 
Single  machines  on  lists  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  and 
the  Rock  Island  railroads  are  being  figured  on.  The 
Central  of  Greorgia  has  issued  an  inquiry  for  a  half 
dozen  machines,  said  to  be  for  estimating  purposes. 

It  is  reported  in  New  York  that  a  large  automobile 
parts  manufacturer  has  been  doing  experimental  work 


preparatory  to  a  complete  renewal  of  its  machine-tool 
equipment  and  that  a  large  list  may  be  issued  before 
long.  A  southern  Illinois  buyer  is  inquiring  for  $35,000 
to  $40,000  worth  of  equipment  and  a  Chicago  plant 
wants  about  $50,000  worth  of  tools. 

Action  is  expected  to  be  taken  on  the  inquiry  for 
100  lathes  for  Japanese  shipment.  Chicago  steel  in- 
terests are  about  to  close  for  a  number  of  heavy  spe- 
cial-purpose machines. 

The  Burlington  has  distributed  a  number  of  formal 
orders  against  its  list,  having  placed  25  lathes,  six 
shapers  and  a  number  of  miscellaneous  tools. 

The  Ford  Motor  Co.,  Detroit,  has  placed  an  order 
in  Cleveland  for  60  automatic  screw  machines  and  an 
inquiry  is  pending  for  70  automatics  from  an  Eastern 
automobile  parts  maker. 

The  United  Ejector  Co.,  Boston,  purchased  60  large 
turret  lathes  from  a  Cleveland  manufacturer  and  the 
Pacific  Mills,  Boston,  closed  on  about  $50,000  worth  of 
machine  shop  equipment  for  a  Southern  subsidiary. 
The  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co.,  East  Pittsburgh, 
is  reported  to  have  purchased  15  lathes. 


New  York 


w: 


New  York,  Nov.   5. 
HILE   orders    tor    machine    tools   have    not   in- 
reased,  and  in  fact  are  at  almost  the  lowest 
point  of   the  year,   prospective   business   is   encour- 
aKine.     Most  of  the  laree  Eastern  railroads  are  ex- 
pected  to  come  into  the  market  between   now  and 
the   end   of   the   year.     The   New    York   Central    is 
preparing  to  put   out  an   inquiry  .shortly  for  about 
25  machines,   the  Delaware,   Lackawanna  &  West- 
ern   is    also    said    to    be    working    on    a    list,    and 
action    is    expected   shortly   on    a   list    issued   some 
time   ago   by   the   Lehigh  .Valley,    which   has   been 
held  up  awaiting  the  necessary  appropriation.    The 
Central    of    Georgia    has    issued    an    inquiry    for    a 
half    dozen    machines,    said    to    be    for    estimating 
purposes,    but   this    type   of   inquiry   is   usually'  the 
forerunner  of  purchases.    A  large  automobile  parts 
manufacturer   has  been   doing  considerable   experi- 
mental   work    preparatory    to    a    complete    renewal 
of    its    machine-tool    equipment.     A    large    list    may 
be   issBed   by   this   company   before   long.     The   To- 
ledo,   St.    Louis    &    Western    Railroad    has    bought 
a    400-ton    wheel    press.     The    IngersoU-Rand    Co., 
New    York,    bought    two    6-ft.     radial    drills.     The 
Crasler-Canfleld   Midway  Oil   Co.    of   California  has 
bought  a  1500-lb.  and  a  3400-lb.  steam  hammer. 
The    municipal    council.    Bloemfontein,    South    Africa,    is 
planning  for  the  construction  of  a  city- owned  electric  power 
plant  to  cost  more  than  ?250,000  with  machinery,  for  which 
bids  will  be  asked   in  the  nea>r  future.    The  American  Con- 
sulate   office,    Johannesburg,    S.    A.,    is    in    touch    with    the 
project. 

Bids  will  be  taken  immediately  by  the  International  Har- 
vester Co.,  960  Broadway,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  for  a  two-story 
automobile  service  and  repair  building,  50  x  210  ft.,  esti- 
mated to  cost  $100,000.  Headquarters  of  the  company  are  at 
606   South  Michigan   Avenue.   Chicago. 

The  New  York  Edison  Co.,  130  East  Fifteenth  Street,  New 
York,  will  commence  the  erection  of  a  one-story  power  sta- 
tion, 41  X  100  ft.,  at  27  West  Forty-seventh  Street,  to  cost 
about  $95,000  with  equipment.  William  Whitehill,  709 
Sixth  Avenue,  is  architect.  The  company  has  also  purchased 
property  at  268-70  Canal  Street.  53  x   102  ft. 

The  Auto  Table  Co.,  Inc.,  120th  Street  and  Jamaica  Ave- 
nue. Richmond  Hill,  N.  Y.,  is  in  the  market  tor  a  combined 
punch,  shear  and  angle  cutter  for  handling  iron  up  to  »^-in. 
thick;  also  tor  an  8- ft.  press,  second-hand,  in  good  condition. 


A.  E.  and  C.  A.  Millington,  Denver,  Colo.,  engineers,  have 
been  engaged  by  a  company  being  organized  to  prepare 
plans  for  the  construction  of  a  paper  mill  on  site  near 
Ketchikan,  Alaska,  with  initial  capacity  of  120  tons  of 
newsprint  per  day.  The  project  will  include  a  hydroelectric 
power  plant  in  the  vicinity  of  Orchard  Lake,  with  output  of 
about  10,000  hp.  The  new  plant  is  estimated  to  cost  $750,000 
with  machinery. 

The  New  York  Machinery  Co.,  200  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York,  is  inquiring  for  a  pipe  cutting  and  threading  machine. 

The  C.  Spiro  Mfg.  Co.,  68  East  131st  Street,  New  York, 
manufacturer  of  automobile  equipment  and  accessories,  has 
purchased  a  five-story  factory  at  Main  and  Chestnut  Streets, 
Dobbs  Ferry,  N.  Y.,  50  x  120  ft.,  for  $75,000,  and  will  re- 
model it  for  a  new  plant. 

Jacob  Marks,  116  North  Main  Street,  Portcheater,  N.  Y., 
has  plans  for  a  two-story  automobile  servioe  and  repair 
building,  50  x  135  ft.,  to  cost  $46,000,  including  machine 
shop  and  other  equipment.  W.  Stanley  Wetmore,  1  North 
Main  Street,  is  architect. 

The  International  Paper  Co.,  100  East  Forty-second 
Street,  New  York,  will  soon  commence  the  construction  of 
a  hydroelectric  generating  plant  at  Hi§^  Falls,  N.  Y.,  on  the 
Saranac  River,  to  cost  $600,000  with  power  dam  and  ma- 
chinery. 

The  City  Council,  Guayaquil,  Ek;uador.  has  plana  under 
way  for  a  municipal  electric  light  and  power  plant,  and 
wii  take  bids  in  the  near  future.  The  American  Consulate 
olfice,   Guayaquil,   has  details. 

Baskin  Brothers,  185  Sixth  Avenue,  New  York,  manufac- 
turing jewelers,  have  leased  space  in  the  new  building  at 
27-37  West  Sixtieth  Street,  tor  a  new  plant  and  will  remove 
to  this  location.  A  floor  in  the  building  has  also  been  leased 
to  Katz  &  Ogush,  141  West  Thirty-sixth  Street,  who  will 
remove  and  expand  their  jewelry  manufacturing  plant  at 
the  new  location. 

The  American  Spectacle  Co.,  136  West  Fifty-second  Street, 
New  York,  is  considering  the  installation  of  a  cutting  ma- 
chine,  power-operated. 

In  connection  with  the  acquisition  of  the  Canadian  Gen- 
eral Electric  Co..  Toronto  and  Peterboro.  Ont..  and  its  sub- 
sidiary, the  Canadian  Allis-Chalmers  Co.,  Toronto,  Montreal 
and  other  locations,  the  General  Elec^ie  Co.,  Schenectady, 
N.  Y.,  purposes  to  expend  close  to  $5,000,000  for  enlarge- 
ments in  the  different  plants  for  approximate  doubling  of 
present  capacity,  including  the  converting  of  the  Allls- 
Chalmers  works  for  other  branches  of  electric  machinery 
production. 

Leo  F.  Robertson.  Inc.,  540  West  Twenty-second  Street, 
New  York,  operating  a  general  machine  works,  is  planning 
for   the  installation   of  an   air  compressor. 
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The  Crane  Market 


Few  new  inquiries  for  either  electric  overhead  traveling 
or  locomotive  cranes  are  reported,  but  the  market  con- 
tinues fairlv  active  with  old  inquiries.  The  expected  list 
from  the  "Western  Electric  Co.,  calling  for  several  overhead 
cranes  for  the  New  Jersey  plant,  has  not  yet  materialized. 
The  General  Electric  Co..  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  in  addition 
to  the  14  cranes  for  Philadelphia,  is  said  to  be  receiving 
bids  on  a  15-ton,  58-ft.  span  overhead  crane  for  Pittsfield, 
Mass.  James  Stewart  &  Co.,  30  Church  Street,  New  York, 
have  been  receiving  quotation.s  on  two  7^ -ton  bucket 
handling  cranes  for  installation  in  Ohio.  Although  few 
new  inquiries  for  locomotive  cranes  are  noted,  sellers  re- 
port good  business  in  prospect,  but  not  yet  in  the  form 
of  actual  inquiry.  Among  prospective  export  inquiries  is 
the  intention  of  the  Port  Trust,  Madras,  India,  to  call  for 
bids  on  four  3-ton  electric  traveling  cranes  for  port  service. 
Tenders  will  be  sent  to  sellers  in  India  and  England  and 
American  builders  represented  in  either  country  may 
participate.  The  Helm  Cut  Stone  Co.,  578  Locust  Street, 
Appleton,  Wis.,  is  asking  for  a  5-ton  and  2-ton  hand  power 
cranes  and  two  jib  cranes.  The  National  Plate  Glass  Co., 
Detroit,  subsidiary  of  the  General  Motors  Corporation  is 
receiving  bids  on  cranes  for  its  new  plant  at  Blairsville, 
Pa.  The  Columbiana  Foundry  Co.,  McKeesport,  Pa.,  is  in 
the  market  for  a  5-ton  crane,  either  new  or  used.  The 
Carnegie  Steel  Co.,  Pittsburgh,   is  receiving  bids  on   a  5-ton 


crane  for  the  McCutcheon  works  and  a  10-ton  crane  for 
the  Duquesne  works.  The  Carnegie  Steel  Co.  is  also  re- 
ceiving estimates  on  five  cranes,  presumably  for  the  Ojib- 
way  works   of   the   United   States   Steel  Corporation. 

Among  recent  purchases  are: 

Pennsylvania  Railroad,  Eastern  Region,  Philadelphia,  a 
5-ton,  43-ft  span  overhead  traveling  crane  from  the  Case 
Crane   &   Engineering  Co.,   Columbus,   Ohio. 

American  Smelting  &  Refining  Co.,  New  York,  a  30-ton. 
45-ft.  span  electric  crane  for  San  Luis  Potosi,  Mexico,  and 
a  7%-ton,  65  ft.  span,  grab  bucket  crane  for  Rosita,  Mexico, 
from  the   Shaw  Electric  Crane   Co. 

H.  R.  Goeller  Iron  Works,  Hillside,  N.  J.,  a  2-ton,  27-ft. 
span,  underhung,  hand  power  crane  from  the  Chisholm- 
Moore   Mfg.    Co. 

Alpena  Power  Co.,  Alpena,  Mich.,  a  30-ton,  1-motor  over- 
head   travelling    crane    from    the    Whiting    Corporation. 

Aeromotor  Co..  Chicago,  a  5-ton  electric  traveling  crane 
from    the    Shaw    Electric    Crane   Co. 

Eastwick  Engineering  Co.,  342  Madison  Avenue,  an 
8-ton,  51-ft.  2-in.  span,  3-motor  overhead  traveling  crane 
for  the  Texas  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  Texas  City,  Tex.,  from 
the  Chesapeake  Iron  Works. 

South  Manchuria  Railway  Co.,  Dairen,  Manchuria,  a 
200-ton  locomotive  hoist,  purchased  direct,  from  the  WTiit- 
ing   Corporation. 


The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  123  West  Sixty-fourth 
Street,  New  York,  with  headquarters  at  Akron,  Ohio,  has 
secured  the  patent  rights  to  manufacture  Zeppelin  aircraft 
in  this  country,  including  engines,  machinery  and  all  auxil- 
iary equipment.  Plans  are  being  perfected  for  the  establish- 
ment of  works  at  the  Wingfoot  Lake  Aviation  Field,  near 
.\kron,  while  a  portion  of  the  present  plant  at  Akron  will 
also  be  given  over  to  this  production.  Edward  G.  Wilmer  is 
chairman  of  the  board  of  directors. 

The  Electro  Magnetic  Loom  Corporation,  New  York,  or- 
ganized with  a  capital  of  $100,000  is  said  to  be  perfecting 
plans  for  the  operation  of  a  plant  to  manufacture  an  electro- 
magnetic loom  machine  for  the  production  of  tubing,  in- 
vented by  Charles  G.  Bauer,  Brooklyn.  The  new  company  is 
headed  by  A.  C.  Lordly  of  the  A.  C.  Lordly  Co.,  320  Broad- 
way, cotton  goods  broker,  who  will  be  president.  E.  A. 
Kenney  is  vice-president,  and  J.  A.  Akin,  secretary  and 
treasurer. 

The  Government  of  South  Australia.  Adelaide,  Australia, 
has  plans  for  improvements  in  the  South  .Australian  railroad 
system  and  will  call  for  bids  for  equipment  in  the  near 
future,  including  wrecking  cranes,  automatic  coal-handling 
machinery,  automatic  signal  systems  and  devices  and  other 
electrical  and  mechanical  apparatus.  Information  at  the 
Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  Washington, 
Reference  No.   108551. 

Wright's  Health  Underwear  Co.,  Second  Avenue,  North. 
Troy,  N.  Y.,  is  planning  the  installation  of  a  number  of 
motors,  from  5  to  50  hp..  to  a  gross  of  about  200  hp.,  in- 
cluding compensators,   controls   and   auxiliary   apparatus. 

Johns-Manville,  Inc.,  Madison  Avenue  and  Forty- first 
Street,  New  York,  is  arranging  for  the  early  installation  of 
machinery  at  its  new  plant  now  in  course  of  erection  at 
Asbestos,  near  St.  Johns,  Que.,  comprising  two  units.  150 
X  1000  ft.,  for  the  manufacture  of  brake  linings,  mechanical 
packings,  asbestos  roofing  and  shingles,  etc.,  to  cost  more 
than  $500,0«0  with  equipment.  It  is  purposed  to  have  the 
works  ready  for  service  early  next  year. 

The  Western  Electric  Co.,  Inc.,  195  Broadway,  New  York, 
has  leased  four  factory  buildings  at  Westside  and  Claremont 
Avenues  and  Halstead  Street,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  totaling 
about  240,000  sq.  ft.  of  floor  space.  Alterations  will  be 
made  and  the  structures  equipped  for  the  manufacture  of 
telephone  switchboards  and  kindred  equipment.  The  com- 
pany is  preparing  to  begin  production  at  its  new  plant  on 
Frelinghuysen  Avenue,  Newark,  for  which  property  recently 
was  leased,  and  will  employ  about  800  persons  here.  Bids 
are  being  asked  for  superstructure  work  on  a  number  of 
units  at  the  new  plant  at  Kearny,  N.  J. 

Manual  training  equipment  will  be  installed  In  the  new 
high  school  to  be  erected  at  Avenue  A,  Twenty-eighth  to 
Thirtieth  Streets,  Bayonne,  N.  J.,  for  which  foundations  and 
.superstructure  will  soon  begin,  estimated  to  cost  $886,000. 
D.   G.  Anderson,   717   Broadway,   is  architect. 

The  Essex  Wire  Cloth  Co.,  Belleville,  N.  J.,  care  of  Allen 
A.  Campbell,  798  DeGraw  Avenue,  Newark,  architect,  said 
to   be   affiliated    with    the   Newark   Wire    Cloth   Co..    Verona 


Avenue,  has  plans  for  a  new  one-story  factory,  55  x  160  ft., 
on  Mill  Street,  to  cost  $25,000. 

The  American  Type  Founders  Co.,  Communipaw  Avenue. 
Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  will  soon  commence  the  installation  of 
machinery  at  its  new  plant  at  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  for  the  man- 
ufacture of  Kelly  printing  presses  and  parts.  An  appropria- 
tion of  $1,000,000  is  available  for  the  plant  and  equipment, 
with  the  removal  of  the  present  works.  R.  W.  Nelson  is  pres- 
ident. 

The  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  New  Jersey,  26  Broadway.  New 
York,  will  commence  the  construction  of  a  new  one-,  two- 
and  three-story  plant  at  Linden.  N.  J.,  to  cost  about  $300,000 
including   equipment. 

The  American  Rubber  Products  Co..  Jersey  City.  N.  J., 
has  acquired  the  factory  at  Henderson  and  Eighth  Streets. 
100  X  250  ft.,  and  will  remodel  it  for  a  new  plant  to  manu- 
facture   mechanical    rubber    goods. 

The  Bart  Reflector  Corporation,  Newark,  has  acquired 
about  one  acre  at  367  Verona  Avenue,  Forest  Hill  district, 
for  the  erection  of  a  new  one-story  plant,  80  x  220  ft.,  to 
manufacture  indirect  lighting  fixtures  and  equipment.  The 
temporary  address  of  the  company  is  care  of  C,  C.  Lurich 
&  Co.,  4  North  Ninth  Street,  realty  agents. 

The  Tavern  Sand  Co.,  Millville,  N.  J.,  has  commenced 
the  erection  of  a  new  site  about  three  miles  from  the  city, 
for  the  production  of  washed  silica  sand,  to  cost  approxi- 
mately $100,000  with  machinery.  It  is  said  to  be  affiliated 
with  the  Illinois  Glass  Co.,  Alton.  111. 

The  F.  W.  Devoe  &  C.  T.  Raynolds  Co.,  223  New  Jersev 
Railroad  Avenue.  Newark,  N.  J.,  manufacturer  of  paints, 
varnishes,  etc.,  will  commence  the  erection  of  a  four-story 
addition,  50  x  70  ft.,  at  34-36  Oliver  Street.  J.  M.  Drummond 
is  company  architect.  It  will  cost  about  $50,000,  including 
present  plant  alterations. 

The  Portland  Cement  Lumber  Co..  Woolworth  Building, 
New  York,  recently  organized,  will  manufacture  a  new 
method  of  concrete  building  construction  through  various 
builders.  Early  next  year  the  company  hopes  to  equip  a 
material  yard  and  at  that  time  will  be  in  the  market  for 
concrete  mixing  machinery.     Guy  C.  VanAlstyne  is  treasurer. 

The  John  W.  Ferguson  Co.,  Paterson,  N.  J.,  has  been 
awarded  contract  for  the  erection  of  two  reinforced  concrete 
buildings  at  the  Tarrytown.  N.  Y.,  plant  of  the  Chevrolet 
Motor  Co.  The  contract  also  includes  heating,  lighting  and 
sprinkler  equipment. 

The  Northern  Union  Gas  Co..  1815  Webster  Avenue,  New 
York,  has  plans  for  a  new  four-story  mechanical  and  repair 
shop  at  304-12  East  Kingsbridge  Road,  100  x  125  ft.,  to  cost  ! 
about  $75,000.     A  portion  of   the  structure  will  be  used  for  ' 
an    office.      Jardine,    Hill   &   Murdock,    347    Madison   Avenue,  i 
are  architects.  j 

A  machine  shop  will  be  installed  in  the  four-story  and 
basement  automobile  service  building.  100  x  290  ft.,  to  be 
erected  on  Mount  Edan  Avenue,  New  York,  by  M.  A.  Hoff- 
man, 321  Convent  Avenue,  estimated  to  cost  $85,000,  for 
which  a  general  contract  has  been  awarded  to  S.  Niewen 
hous.  Inc.,  412  Eighth  Avenue. 
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New  England 


Boston,   Nov.   5. 

AJOKlCCiATK  -sales  the  past  week  were  as  email, 
if  not  smaller,  than  for  the  previous  week. 
Sentimiiit  is  more  cheerful,  however,  for  sutlicitnl 
lirospects  are  developing  to  make  the  November 
outlook  more  encouraglne  than  anticipated  a  fort- 
night ago.  Details  regarding  prospects  are  with- 
held by  the  trade,  but  no  large  volume  of  sales  is 
In  the  making.  With  most  machine  tool  hou-ses, 
October  was  one  of  the  leanest  months  this  year. 
Prices  generally  are  well  maintained. 

During  the  latter  part  of  October  the  Pacific 
Mills,  Bo-ston.  fabrics,  closed  on  about  $50,000  worth 
of  machine  shop  equipment  for  a  Southern  -sub- 
sidiary, one  machine  tool  firm  getting  practically 
all  of  the  orders.  Negotiations  for  the  business,  the 
largest  of  its  kind  in  several  weeks  in  this  terri- 
tory, were  of  a  more  or  less  private  nature. 

Hill.  Clarke  &  Co.,  Inc..  160  Oliver  Street,  Boston  9. 
Mass-,  is  inquiring  for  the  following  used  tools,  needed  at 
once  ;  36-in-  diamond  face  grinder ;  Walker  surface  grinder  ; 
36-in-  lathe.  20-ft.  centers:  14-in.  lathe,  14-ft.  bed:  No-  1% 
or  No.  2  Cincinnati  plain  cone  type  milling  machine ;  24  or 
36-in.  planer  type  milling  machine,  12  to  15-ft.  table:  No.  4B 
Becker  vertical  milling  machine:  16  and  18-in-  Gould  & 
Eberhardt  crank  shapers :  400-ton  capacity  hydraulic  em- 
bossing press :  3  to  6-in.  pipe  machine :  one  hydraulic  flang- 
ing machine  for  plates  up  to  %  in.  thick. 

Plans  will  shortly  be  issued  for  an  addition  to  be 
erected  by  the  Pickering  Coal  Co.,  Lynn,  Mass.  Handling 
equipment  will  be  required. 

The  Norton  Co..  Worcester.  Mass.,  abrasives  and  grinding 
machinery,  will  construct  a  one-story,  47  x  95  ft.,  manufac- 
turing  unit   on   D   Street. 

Landers,  Frary  &  Clark,  New  Britain,  Conn.,  cutlery,  etc., 
have  taken  bids  on  a  six-story  addition,  68  x  161  ft.,  on 
Ellis  Street. 

Barker  Factory,  Inc-,  Norwalk.  Conn-,  capitalized  for 
$100,000,  has  purchased  the  plant  of  Charles  L,.  Barker,  Nor- 
walk, and  will  manufacture  marine  motors,  automobile 
trucks  and  gas  water  heaters.  The  plant  covers  several 
acres.  The  personnel  of  the  new  company  consists  of  F.  L. 
Tuttle.  Jr.,   George  T.  Tuttle,  T.  T.   Tuttle  and  M.  T.   Tuttle. 

The  Stanley  Works.  New  Britain,  Conn.,  hardware,  etc., 
will  build  a  60  x  100  ft.  manufacturing  unit  on  property  ad- 
joining the  Stanley  Rule  &  Level  Co..  subsidiary,  and  subse- 
quently a  200-ft.  addition  to  the  main  plant  on  Whiting 
Street- 
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New  York,  producers  of  Mack  trucks.  Locations  will  be 
adjacent  to  the  Boston  &  Albany  Railroad.  Further  details 
will  be  announced  shortly. 

Fire,  Oct.  29.  destroyed  a  portion  of  tlie  plant  of  the 
Manchester  Marble  Co.,  East  Dor.set.  Vt..  known  as  the 
Frledley  Mill,  including  roughing,  finishing,  polishing  and 
other  departments,  with  loss  estimated  at  $100,000.  with 
machinery.     It  is  planned  to  rebuild. 

The  Central  Maine  Power  Co.,  Augusta.  Me.,  has  tentative 
plans  for  extensions  In  power  plants  and  systems.  It  is 
purposed  to  increase  the  preferred  stock  from  $8,000,000  to 
$15,000,000,  and  common  stock  from  $2,500,000  to  $5,000,000, 
a  portion  of  the  proceeds  to  be  used  for  the  expansion. 

The  Raybestos  Co..  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  manufacturer  of 
brake  lining,  etc..  will  commence  the  construction  of  a  new 
power  house,  26  x  55  ft- 

The  American  Box  Co.,  56  West  Canton  Street,  Boston. 
Mass..  is  planning  the  installation  of  a  cutoff  saw,  double- 
spindle  boring  machine  and  other  woodworking  tools  at  its 
plant. 

H.  B.  Richie,  Aroostook,  Me.,  is  organizing  a  company 
to  construct  and  operate  a  new  brick-manufacturing  plant  in 
the  Danville  Junction,  Auburn.  Me.,  to  cost  more  than 
$200,000.  with  machinery.  A  power  house  and  machine  shop 
will  be  built.  The  majority  of  equipment  will  be  electrically- 
operated.  A  tract  of  eight  acres  has  been  acquired  from 
A.  P.  Redman,  Auburn. 

The  Union  Metallic  Cartridge  Co.,  Bamum  Avenue, 
Bridgeport,  Conn.,  will  build  an  addition  to  its  power  house, 
for  which  a  general  contract  has  been  awarded  to  the  T.  J. 
Pardy    Construction    Co.,    Bridgeport. 

The  New  Hampshire  Power  Co.,  Newport,  N.  H.,  has 
been   organized   by  Boston   interests,   with  capital   of   $65,000 


and  6,000  shares  of  common  slock,  no  par  value,  to  install 
and  operate  a  power  plant  in  this  section.  The  company  is 
represented  by  Franklin  King,  117  Ames  Building,  Boston. 

The  Common  Council.  Morrisville,  Vt.,  has  tentative  plans 
for  the  construction  of  a  municipal  electric  light  and  power 
plant,  estimated  to  cost  $55,000. 

Long  Brothers,  State  Street,  Hartford,  Conn.,  are  planning 
for  the  installation  of  a  lathe,  drill  press,  hack  saw  and 
other  tools  for  an  automobile  machine  and  repair  works. 

The  Davol  Rubber  Co.,  South  Street,  Providence.  R.  I., 
has  awarded  a  general  contract  to  the  O.  D.  Purlngton  Co., 
Providence,  for  a  three-story  addition,  115  x  170  ft.,  to  cost 
about  $80,000  with  machinery.  F.  P.  Sheldon  &  Sons, 
I'rovidence,    are    engineers. 

The  Bassett  Jewelry  Co.,  Providence,  R.  I.,  manufactur- 
ing jeweler,  has  awarded  a  general  contract  to  the  C.  I- 
Bigney  Construction  Co.,  184  Washington  Street,  for  the 
erection  of  a  new  plant  at  Baker  Street  and  Virginia  Avenue- 


Philadelphia 

Philadelphia,  Nov.  5. 

TENTATIVE  plans  are  being  considered  by  the  Penn 
Motors  Corporation,  1714  North  Broad  Street,  Phila- 
delphia, manufacturer  of  automobiles  and  parts,  for  a  new 
assembling  plant  at  Bridgeton,  N-  J-  to  cost  $75,000  with 
equipment.      H.   W-    Sofield  is  general  manager. 

C-  M.  Roswell,  1162  Marlyn  Road,  Philadelphia,  machin- 
ery dealer,  has  inquiries  out  for  three  100  kva-  transformers, 
with    auxiliary    electric    equipment,    6000-2200   volts- 

The  American  Ice  Co.,  City  Central  Building.  Phila- 
delphia, will  expend  about  $1,000,000  during  the  coming  year 
for  extensions  and  Improvements,  to  include  the  construction 
of  a  new  ice-manufacturing  plant  and  addition  to  storage 
plant  at  Philadelphia,  and  similar  extensions  at  Baltimore. 
The  company  has  disposed  of  its  property  and  pier  on  the 
Delaware  River,  1219-25  Beach  Street,  to  the  West  Jersey 
Sand  &  Supply  Corporation,  Beach  and  Marlboro  Streets, 
for  $215,000,  which  will  use  the  site  for  a  new  storage  and 
distributing   plant- 

The  Flelschmann  Co.,  701  Washington  Street.  New  York, 
has  awarded  a  general  contract  to  the  B.  A.  Groah  Con- 
struction Co.,  847  West  North  Avenue,  Pittsburgh,  for  a 
two-story  automobile  service  and  repair  works  for  company 
motor  trucks  and  cars,  at  Twentieth  and  Venango  Streets. 
Philadelphia,   to   cost    about   $118,000,   including  equipment. 

The  Ford  Motor  Co.,  Highland  Park,  Detroit,  has  taken 
title  to  68  acres  at  Sixty-third  Street  and  Elmwood  Avenue, 
Philadelphia,  extending  to  the  Schuylkill  River  for  $430.00(1. 
The  property  heretofore  has  been  held  by  the  Richard  De 
Cou  Co-,  manufacturer  of  structural  iron  products,  and  the 
William  M.  Lloyd  Lumber  Co.  Plans  are  being  drawn  for 
an  assembling  plant  estimated  to  cost  $1,500,000  with  ma- 
chinery, primarily  for  export  account.  A  wharf  with  travel- 
ing crane  will  be  constructed.  The  Ford  company  is  now 
operating  assembling  works  at  Broad  Street  and  Lehigh 
Avenue,  and  this  plant  will  be  maintained  as  an  individual 
operating  unit.  '  W.   D.   MacTaggart  is  local   manager. 

J.  F.  H.  Johnson,  202  North  Washington  Street,  Wilkes- 
Barre.  Pa.,  is  planning  for  the  installation  of  a  lathe,  bench 
and  hand  tools,  and  other  equipment  for  a  machine  repair 
department  in  his  automobile  service  building. 

The  Electric  Storage  Battery  Co.,  Nineteenth  Street  and 
Allegheny  Avenue,  Philadelphia,  has  awarded  a  contract 
to  the  William  Steele  &  Sons  Co.,  219  North  Broad  Street, 
for  the  erection  of  a  new  one  and  two-story  plant  at  Rising 
Sun  Avenue  and  Adams  Road,  Crescentville  section,  to  cost 
$100,000,    Including    equipment. 

The  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Railroad  Co.,  Reading 
Terminal.  Philadelphia,  will  expend  about  $1,500,000  for  the 
construction  of  its  new  piers  at  Port  Richmond,  near  Phil- 
adelphia, of  which  about  $350,000  will  be  used  for  electric 
traveling  cranes  and  other  handling  and  conveying  ma- 
chinery. 

The  Koehler-Latimer  Co..  Philadelphia,  has  awarded 
a  general  contract  to  the  Truscon  Steel  Co.,  South  Penn 
Square,  for  a  new  one-story  foundry  at  the  southwest  corner 
of   Church   and  Stiles    Streets. 

The  Yellow  Cab  Co-,  1208  North  Thirty-first  Street,  Phil- 
adelphia, has  purchased  a  building  on  Wood  Street,  190  x 
400  ft.,  and  will  remodel  it  for  a  central  service  and  repair 
works. 

FitzGibbon  &  Crisp.  Inc.,  Calhoun  and  Dumham  Streets, 
Trenton,  N.  J.,  manufacturer  of  automobile  bodies,  has 
awarded  a  general  contract  to  Newton  A.  K.  Bugboe  & 
Co.,  Inc.,  206  East  Hanover  Street,  for  a  one-story  addition 
to   cost   $17,000,    exclusive   of   equipment. 
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The  Armstrong  Cork  Co.,  foot  ot  Jefferson  Street,  Cam- 
den, N.  J.,  has  acquired  the  former  plant  of  the  Argo 
Mills  on  adjoining  site,  and  will  occupy  the  property  for 
expansion.  Headquarters  of  the  company  are  on  Twenty- 
fourth   Street,   Pittsburgh. 

The  Dexter  Metal  Mfg.  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J.,  has  dis- 
posed of  its  plant  at  Front  and  Arch  Streets,  totaling  about 
100,000  sq.  ft.  of  floor  space,  to  the  J.  B.  Van  Sciver  Co., 
which  will  occupy  the  property  in  connection  with  its 
local   furniture   manufacturing  works. 

The  American  Chain  Co.,  York.  Pa.,  with  headquarters 
at  Bridgeport,  Conn,,  has  awarded  a  contract  to  the  T. 
J.  Pardy  Construction  Co..  Bridgeport,  for  an  addition  to 
its  York  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  automobile  bumpers, 
estimated   to   cost   $500,000  with   machinery 

The  Keystone  Cabinet  Co.,  Chester,  Pa.,  will  commence 
the  installation  of  machinery  in  a  plant  at  Littlestown, 
Pa.  The  B.  M.  Root  Co.,  30-38  Jefferson  Avenue,  York,  Pa., 
manufacturer  of  saw  benches  and  other  woodworking 
equipment,    will   furnish    a   portion  of  the    installation. 

C.  A.  McClure,  George  W.  Crowley,  Jr.,  and  associates, 
Philadelphia,  are  organizing  a  new  group  of  electric  power 
companies  to  be  known  as  the  Shirley-Huntingdon,  Juniata, 
Catherine.  Lincoln-Huntingdon,  Walker.  Penn-Huntingdon 
and  Huston  Township  Power  companies,  to  install  and 
operate  plants  and  systems  in  their  respective  territories. 
The  new  companies  are  represented  by  James  Collins  Jones, 
Bullitt  Building,  Philadelphia. 

The  Pottsville  Building  Block  Co.,  1601  Market  Street, 
Pottsville,  Pa.,  W.  J.  Biever,  president,  has  tentative  plans 
for  the  construction  of  a  new  plant  for  the  manufacture 
of   cement    building   blocks,    etc. 

The  Kearns-Dughi  Motor  Co.,  Danville,  Pa.,  manu- 
facturer of  automobiles  and  parts,  has  acquired  the  plant 
and  business  of  tlie  Belmont  Motor  Co.,  Inc.,  Lewistown, 
Pa.  The  new  owner  will  take  early  possession  and  will 
remove  the  Danville  business  to  that  point  later.  Charles 
M.    Kearns   and   M.  V.   Dughi   head  the  company. 

A  manual  training  department  will  be  installed  in  the 
two-story  high  school  to  be  erected  at  Llewellyn,  Pa., 
estimated  to  cost  $115,000,  for  which  plans  are  being  pre- 
pared by  Frank  Reilly,  112  South  Centre  Street.  Pottsville, 
Pa.,    architect. 

The  Hazle-Brook  Coal  Co..  Hazleton.  Pa.,  is  planning 
for  the  installation  of  additional  electric  power  and  mechan- 
ical equipment  at  its  Raven  Run  colliery  in  the  Schuylkill 
field.  Work  has  commenced  on  a  new  steel  coal  breaker 
to  cost  more   than  $50,000. 

The  Derry-Dauphin  Electric  Co..  Harrisburg.  Pa.,  is 
being  organized  by  W.  H.  Schsbert  and  L.  D.  West,  to  in- 
stall a  plant  and  system  in  Derry  Township.  The  company 
is  represented   by   Cooke    &  Marvin,    Harrisburg. 

The  Windsor  Motor  Co.,  20  North  Fourth  Street,  Reading. 
Pa.,  is  having  plans  prepared  for  a  new  three-story  service 
and  repair  building  adjoining  its  present  works.  H.  G. 
Mohn,  Church  and  Walnut  Streets,  Mohnton,  Pa.,  is  arch- 
itect. 


Buffalo 

BUFFALO,     Nov.     5. 

A  SITE  at  Childs  Street  and  Hamburg  Turnpike,  Buffalo, 
has  been  acquired  by  the  Buffalo  General  Electric  Co., 
Electric  Building,  for  a  new  power  house  to  cost  about 
$80,000. 

Fire,  Nov.  1,  destroyed  a  portion  of  th»  works  of  the  O.  C. 
Malley  Motors,  Inc.,  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  with  loss  estimated  at 
$209,000   including  equipment.     It   is  planned   to   rebuild. 

The  Waters  Mfg.  Co.,  Lyons  Falls,  N.  Y..  is  planning  the 
establishment  of  a  new  factory  to  manufacture  automobile 
equipment  and  accessories.  S.  W.  Sylvester  is  one  of  the 
heads  of  the  company. 

The  St.  Regis  Paper  Co..  Trust  Co.  Building.  Watertown. 
N.  Y..  Is  having  plans  prepared  for  a  new  mill  at  Deferiet. 
N.  Y..  consisting  of  five  units,  with  power  house,  machine 
shop  and  other  buildings,  estimated  to  cost  $500,000  with 
machinery. 

The  Saranac  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  Plattsburg,  N.  Y..  re- 
cently organized,  has  acquired  the  former  plant  of  the  Lozier 
Automobile  Co.  for  a  new  paper  mill.  H.  P.  G.  Norstran*, 
previously  connected  with  the  Stevens  &  Thompson  Paper 
Co..  Greenwich,   N.  Y.,  is  general  manager. 

The  Terry- Chevrolet  Corporation,  Olcan,  N.  Y.,  local  rep- 
re.-ientatlve  for  the  Chevrolet  automobile.  Is  planning  for  the 
Installation  ot  a  drill  press,  lathe  and  other  equipment  In 
its  machine  department.    L.  S.  Terry  Is  head. 

The  Loula  Gibaud  Motors,  Inc.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  recently 
formed  by  Louis  Gibaud,  has  acquired  the  former  local  gun 
manufacturing  plant  of  the  Symington-Anderson  Corporation 


for  $1,000,000.  The  property  was  purchased  from  the  Gov- 
ernment several  weeks  ago  by  John  F.  Dailey,  417  West- 
minster Road,  head  of  the  Monroe  Warehouse  Co..  who  has 
established  an  automobile  service  and  repair  works  in  one 
of  the  main  buildings,  and  the  present  sale  includes  this 
plant  and  equipment,  which  will  be  expanded  by  the  new 
owner. 

The  Stuart-Oliver  Metal  Finishing  Co.,  222  North  Water 
Street,  Rochester.  N.  Y.,  is  planning  the  installation  of  equip- 
ment for  plating  metals,  enameling  and  other  service.  O.  D. 
Stuart  is  head. 

The  Trico  Products  Corporation,  624  Elliott  Street,  Buf- 
falo, manufacturer  of  stamped  metal  products,  has  filed 
plans  for  a  four-story  addition  to  cost  $100,000,  including 
equipment.   J.   R.   Oishei  is  president. 

C.  Eismann.  care  of  the  Buffalo  Vegetable  Marketing  Co., 
29  East  Market  Street,  Buffalo,  and  associates,  have  or- 
ganized the  Elba  Cold  Storage  Co.,  Inc.,  with  capital  of 
$100,000.  and  contemplates  the  erection  of  a  new  ice  and  re- 
frigerating plant  on  site  at  Elba,  to  cost  $80,000   with  ma- 

J.  A.  Dewar,  92  Chestnut  Street.  Oneonta,  N.  Y.,  has 
awarded  a  general  contract  to  the  Clark  Construction  Co., 
Phelps  Building.  Binghamton.  N.  Y..  for  a  new  automobile 
service  and  repair  building  on  Broad  Street,  to  cost  about 
$70,000   with  equipment. 

The  Clipper  Tool  Co.,  Inc.,  Mills  and  A  Streets,  Buffalo, 
will  commence  the  erection  ot  a  one-story  addition,  totaling 
about  1500  sq.  ft.    H.  J.  Turner  is  general  manager. 

The  General  Railway  Signal  Co.,  Lincoln  Park,  Rochester, 
N.  T.,  is  concluding  arrangements  for  the  purchase  of  the 
Federal  Signal  Co.,  Albany.  N.  Y.,  manufacturer  of  similar 
equipment.  The  property  will  be  operated  in  conjunction 
with  the  purchasing  company's  works  and  extended. 

The  Carborundum  Co..  Niagara  Falls.  N.  Y.,  is  inquiring 
for  a  used  ball  mill  with  steel  lining,  size  6  ft.  x  22  in.  or 
6  ft.  X  48  in.,  preferably  Hardinge  make. 


Pittsburgh 

PiTTSBUR 


Nov.   5. 


THE   local   machine   tool   trade    is   finding   plenty 
of  inquiry  to  bid  against,  but  the  more  general 
report  is  that  actual  orders  are  not  in  keeping  with 
the   number  of  quotations   being  made.     Few  large 
individual   lists   are   before   the   market   outside   of 
the  regular  quarterly  list'  of  the  Westinghouse  Elec- 
tric &   Mfg.    Co..  which   is  being  closed   against   to 
the  extent  of  the  appropriation.    Business  in  cranes 
and  other  heavy  equipment  has  been  moderate   in 
the  past  week  as  compared  with  the  two  previous 
weeks. 
The  National  Plate  Glass  Co..  Detroit,  a  subsidiary  of  the 
General  Motors  Corporation,   has  placed  the  steel   for  a  new 
plant  at   Blairsville,   Pa.,   and   inquiry   has   gone   out  for   the 
cranes    and    equipment.    This    business    will    be    placed    in 
Detroit. 

The  Pittsburgh  &  Conneaut  Dock  Co.,  recently  bought 
two  G  type  punches  from  the  Cleveland  Punch  &  Shear  Co., 
which  also  has  taken  orders  for  a  bar  shear  for  the  Wyckoff 
Drawn  Steel  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  and  for  two  double  punches  and 
one  horizontal  punch  for  the  Pressed  Steel  Car  Co.,  McKees 
Rocks,   Pa. 

Tentative  plans  are  under  advisement  by  the  United 
States  Radiator  Corporation.  Corry.  Pa.,  for  the  erection  of 
several  additional  buildings  at  its  local  plant.  Headquarters 
of  the  company  are  at  125  East  Grand  River  Boulevard, 
Detroit 

Bids  will  be  called  in  the  near  future  for  the  erection  of 
a  three-story  and  basement  addition  to  the  plant  of  the 
Tranter  Mfg.  Co.,  105  Water  Street.  Pittsburgh,  manufacturer 
of  engines,  machinery,  etc.,  at  First  Avenue  and  Ferry  Street, 
to  cost  about  $50,000.  Paul  W.  Irwin,  Renshaw  Building,  is 
architect. 

The  Pittsburgh  Steel  Supply  Co.,  Oliver  Building,  Pitts- 
burgh, has  leased  property  at  Beaver  Avenue  and  McCIure 
Street,   N'orthside,   for  extensions. 

The  West  Virginia  Power  Co.,  Hlnton,  W.  Va.,  has  se- 
cured permission  for  a  hydroelectric  development  on  the  New 
River,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Bluestone  River,  to  cost  about 
$135,000. 

The  Jaunda  Mining  Co.,  713  Virginia' Street.  Charleston, 
W.  Va.,  recently  organized  with  a  capital  of  $130,000  is 
planning  for  the  development  of  property  In  this  section  and 
will  take  bids  in  about  30  days  for  electric  power  and  me- 
chanical equipment.  C.  W.  Estep  is  president  and  general 
manager. 
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Maiimil  tiuliiliiK  i-(iiil|iim-nt  will  bo  liistall.^i  In  Uio  new 
twoatory  junior  liiK'i  schoul  to  be  erectud  at  BiuUford,  Pa., 
estimated  to  cost  »a50,0U0,  for  which  bids  will  be  called  on 
a  general  contract  to  close  about  Jan.  1.  Uawrle.  Green  & 
Co.,  Locust  Street,  Ilarrlsburg,  Pa.,  are  architects. 

The  Midland  Electric  Service  Co.,  West  Union,  W.  Va.,  Is 
reiKJrtod  to  have  purchased  property  on  Middle  Island  Creek 
for  the  construction   of  a  new  plant. 

The  Warwood  Tool  Co.,  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  will  expend 
about  $25,000  for  a  new  one-story  machine  shop,  42  x  85  ft., 
and  equipment,  for  which  plans  have  been  completed. 

The  l>enn  Public  Service  Corporation,  Johnstown,  Pa., 
has  arranged  for  a  bond  Issue  of  $2,500,000,  a  portion  of 
the  proceeds  to  be  used  for  extensions  and  Improvements. 
F.  T.  Hepburn  is  president. 

The  American  Oil  Works,  TltusvlUe,  Pa.,  Is  planning  to 
rebuild  the  portion  of  Its  refinery  destroyed  by  fire  Oct.  29 
with  loss  estimated  at  about  $40,000,  including  equipment 
and  stock. 

Manual  training  equipment  will  be  Installed  In  the  new 
two-story  high  school  to  be  erected  by  the  Stafford  District 
Board  of  Education,  Gilbert,  W.  Va.,  estimated  to  cost 
$100,000,  for  which  bids  will  be  received  on  a  general  con- 
tract until  Nov.  30.  Li.  J.  Dean,  Huntington,  W.  Va.,  Is  archi- 
tect. 

The  Pennsylvania  Engineering  Works,  New  Castle,  Pa., 
operating  a  steel  fabricating  plant,  is  planning  the  Installa- 
tion of  additional  equipment,  including  a  flanging  press, 
plate  planer,  vertical  punch,  rotary  shear,  etc. 


v; 


Milwaukee 

Milwaukee,  Nov.  5. 
'OLUME    of    machine    tool    sales    has    dwindled 
slightly,  with  industrial  buyers  manifesting  less 
interest    in    offerings    and    making   purchases    only 
when    urg^t    needs    require.     While    some    railroad 
business   is    coming    to    local    shops,    the    amount    is 
very  small  and   it   does  not  balance  the  decline  in 
the  demand  from  other  sources.    There  is  a  lot  of 
business   in  the  foreground,  but   it  is  not  expected 
to   develop  before   next   spring.    Automotive   indus- 
tries  as   a   whole   are   doing   very    little   equipment 
buying,  although  a  few  of  the  largest  builders  are 
piecing  out  equipment  and  buying  for  replacement. 
Caution  is  evident  in  all  lines  and  is  a  heavy  con- 
tributing factor  in  the  shrinkage  of  tool  trade. 
The   Board   of   Industrial   Education,   Oshkosh,   Wis.,   has 
engaged  Auler  &  Jensen,  local  architects,  to  design  a  $350,000 
addition  to  the  Beach  Memorial  vocational  sckool,  to  provide 
for  manual  training  shops,  gymnasium  and  classrooms.    Bids 
will  be  taken  about  Dec.  15.    Equipment  for  shops  has  not  yet 
been   listed   and   probably  will   not   be   purchased  until   next 
spring. 

The  Board  of  Public  Works,  Menasha,  Wis.,  Is  asking  bids 
for  furnishing  and  installing  a  600-hp.  oil-burning  engine  for 
an  addition  to  the  municipal  water  and  light  plant,  to  sup- 
plement two  300-hp.  Diesel  type  generators  now  in  use.  John 
F.   DeCaro  is  city  clerk. 

The  United  States  Automatic  Shift  Co.  of  Eau  Claire. 
Wis.,  has  been  incorporated  with  6000  shares  of  common 
stock  without  par  value,  by  B.  R.  L'Hommedieu,  John  S. 
Allen  and  A.  C.  Larson  all  of  Madison,  Wis.  It  wiU  take 
over  the  f>Iant  of  the  defunct  United  States  Gear  Shift  Co. 
of  Eas  Claire  bid  in  by  Mr.  L'Hommedieu  at  trustee's  sale 
several  months  ago.  Some  retooling  will  be  done,  as  the 
new  owners  intend  to  manufacture  a  general  line  of  mechan- 
ical devices,  metal  specialties  and  tools,  in  addition  to  hy- 
draulic  gear  shifting  units   for  motor   vehicles. 

The  Peterson  &  Egeland  Mfg.  Co.,  Sturgeon  Bay,  Wis., 
which  several  months  ago  equipped  a  small  shop  for  the 
manufacture  of  a  patented  engine  stand  for  garage  use,  is 
purchasing  additional  machinery.  It  has  taken  over  the 
garage  building  of  Peterson  Brothers,  who  are  retiring  from 
the  automobile  trade  to  concentrate  on  the  production  of 
the  fixture. 

The  Follen-Lorenz  Tool  Works  has  been  organized  at 
Kenosha.  Wis.,  by  Lorenz  Pollen  and  Frederick  and  Henry 
Lorenz  to  engage  in  engineering,  tool  and  die  Jobbing,  metal 
stamping  and  deep  drawing,  and  the  manufacture  of  a  device 
for  canceling  checks,  labels,  etc.  Most  of  the  equipment  re- 
quired has  been  purchased  from  the  trustee  of  the  bankrupt 
Mitchell  Motors  Co.,  Racine,  Wis.,  which  is  being  installed  in 
a  two- story  building  on  Avery  Street,  Kenosha.  In  the  mean- 
time it  is  operating  in  the  plant  of  the  defunct  K.  &  F.  Mfg. 
Co..  Kenosha,  arid  has  taken  over  all  uncompleted  contracts, 
including  a  large  order  for  steering  gear  locks. 

The  B.  F.  &  H.  L.   Sweet  Mfg.   Co.,  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis., 


wagon  and  sleigh  manufacturer,  is  adding  some  equipment 
and  enlarging  Its  capacity  for  handling  several  large  orders 
for  heavy-duty  sleds  for  use  in  tractor  trains  in  mining, 
oil  well  operation  and  logging.  The  Standard  Oil  Co.  of 
California  has  placed  a  contract  for  25-ton  sleds  for  hauling 
machinery  to  wells,  and  the  Treadwell  Mining  Co.  of  Alaska 
for  hauling  gold  ore. 

The  Helm  Cut  Stone  Co.,  578  Locust  Street,  Appleton, 
Wis.,  which  Is  erecting  a  new  plant,  is  inquiring  for  an  air 
compressor,  a  carborundum  saw,  one  5- ton  and  one  2-ton 
hand  operated  traveling  crane,  two  Jib  cranes  and  several 
small  motors.    Christ  Helm  is  president. 

The  Fox  Motor  Car  Co.,  Madison,  Wis.,  has  acquired  a 
site,  72  X  165  ft.,  on  University  Avenue  and  next  spring  will 
build  a  two-story  garage  and  service  building  of  similar  di- 
mensions, at  an  estimated  cost  of  $45,000. 

The  Fox  River  Valley  Co-Operative  Co.,  Neenah,  Wis., 
has  awarded  contracts  for  the  construction  of  a  two-story 
concrete  cheese  warehouse,  40  x  SO  ft.,  and  is  inquiring  for 
artificial  ice  and  refrigerating  machinery.  Eli  Defnet,  157 
East  Forest  Avenue,  is  secretary-treasurer.  The  architect  is 
B.   E.  Mehner,  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis. 

The  common  council  of  Hurley,  Wis.,  has  rejected  all  bids 
received  Oct.  23  for  a  water  purification  plant,  pumping  sta- 
tion and  intake,  and  is  asking  new  tenders  under  revised 
specifications  until  Nov.  13.  J,  H.  A.  Brahtz,  409  Metropol- 
itan Building,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  is  engineer  in  charge. 

The  Board  of  Education,  Mineral  Point,  Wis.,  has  en- 
gaged Edward  Tough,  architect,  Washington  Building,  Mad- 
ison, Wis.,  to  prepare  plans  tor  a  new  high  school  with  vo- 
cational shops,  to  cost  about  $150,000  complete.  Bids  will 
be   taken   about  Jan.    1,   by  A.   M.   Tucker,   secretary   of  the 

The  Winther  Motor  Co.,  Kenosha,  Wis.,  a  new  corporation 
which  has  acquired  the  assets  of  the  defunct  Winther  Motors, 
Inc.,  same  city,  is  engaged  in  preparing  the  works  for  a 
resumption  of  manufacturing  on  Dec.  1.  A  small  number 
of  miscellaneous  tools  will  be  needed  for  replacements  and 
rearrangement  of  the  layout.  R.  D.  Mock  has  been  elected 
vice-president  and  will  serve  also  as  general  manager. 


Cleveland 

Cleveland,  Nov.  5. 

THE    Ford    Motor    Co.,    Detroit,    has    placed    an 
order    for    60    standard    automatic   screw    ma- 
chines with  a  Cleveland  manufacturer  and  an   in- 
quiry  is  pending  for  70   automatic  machines  from 
an  Eastern  maker  of  automobile  parts.  The  United 
Ejector    Co.,    Boston,    has    placed    60    large    turret 
lathes  with  a  Cleveland  manufacturer  and  the  Max- 
well Motor  Car  Co.,   and  the  Chevrolet  Motor  Co., 
Detroit,  and  the  Bronx  Equipment  Co.,  New  York, 
each    have    purchased    two    similar   machines    from 
the  same   interest.     A   local  manufacturer  of  turret 
lathes    reports  a   30   per   cent   increase   in   orders  in 
October  as  compared   with  September,   most  of  the 
orders    being    for    single    machines.     Machine    tool 
manufacturers   are  figuring   on  single   machines   in 
the   lists  recently   issued  by  the   Baltimore  &  Ohio 
and  Rock  Island  Railroads.    Business  is  quiet  with 
local  dealers,  sales  for  the  most  part  being  limited 
to  single  machines.    New  inquiry  is  light. 
The   White    Motor    Co.,    Cleveland,    will    build    extensions 
and   a   larger  garage   involving   an   expenditure  of   $185,000. 
The  erection  of  these  buildings  will  be  part  of  a  construction 
program   outlined  some  time  ago.    The  general  contract  has 
been  placed  with  the  Watson  Engineering  Co.,  Cleveland. 

The  Park  Battery  Co.,  Cleveland,  has  placed  a  contract 
with  the  Austin  Co.  for  a  factory  building  at  277  East  156th 
Street.    The  estimated  cost  is  about  $60,000. 

The  Fisher  Body  Corporation,  Detroit  and  Cleveland,  has 
purchased  a  portion  of  the  Kelsey  Wheel  Co.  Interests  in 
Memphis,  Tenn.  The  property  acquired  includes  a»  automo- 
bile iKidy  woodworking  plant,  saw  mill  and  dry  kilns.  The 
Kelsey  company  retains  the  portion  of  the  plant  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  automobile   wheels. 

The  Indianapolis  Light  &  Heat  Co..  Indianapolis.  Ind., 
will  erect  a  new  power  plant  of  60,000-kw.  capacity,  and  the 
Columbus  Railway  Light  &  Power  Co.  plans  the  erection  of 
a  new  power  plant  of  similar  capacity  to  be  located  at  a 
coal  mine  near  Columbus.  The  latter  company  has  Just 
placed  an  order  with  the  General  Electric  Co.  for  a  15,000-kw. 
addition  to  its  Mill  Street  station  in  Columbus. 

A  new  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  steel  tubing  is  being 
equipped  in  Warren,  Ohio,  by  I.  VanHuffel.  It  will  be  located 
in  the  manufacturing  building  formerly  occupied  by  the  King 
Furniture  Co. 
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The  Bingham  Stamping  Co.,  Toledo.  Ohio,  has  had  plans 
prepared  for  an  extension  which  will  largely  increase  Its 
present  capacity.  Additional  equipment  will  be  required,  in- 
cluding special  niachinerj'  and  furnaces. 

The  Standard  Sanitary  llfg.  Co.  has  placed  a  contract  for 
an  addition  to  its  Tiffin,  Ohio,  plant. 

The  National  Stove  Co.  Division  of  the  American  Stove 
Co.  is  planning  the  erection  of  a  $100,000  addition  to  its 
Lorain,  Ohio,  works.  Tentative  plans  provide  for  a  tw-o- story 
brick  building  with   40,000  sq.    f.t  of  floor  space. 

The  Colonial  Tool  &  Forge  Co.,  Columbiana.  Ohio,  is  mov- 
ing its  plant  to  Elkton,  Md.,  where  larger  quarters  have  been 
provided.  The  company,  which  was  formerly  the  Harrold 
Forge  &  Tool  Co.  manufacturer  of  screw  drivers  and  other 
mechanics  hand  tools.  L.  V.  Blue  will  remain  as  president 
of  the  company.  H.  R.  Orr,  secretary  and  treasurer,  will 
retire. 


for 


The    Eagle    Iron    Works,    Des    Moines,    Iowa, 
addition,   61  x   66   ft. 


Chicago 

Chicago.  Nov.  5. 

THE  Burlington  has  distributed  a  number  of 
formal  orders  against  its  list,  having  placed 
25  lathes  ranging  from  18  to  30-in.  swing  and  six 
heavj'  duty  shapers,  besides  a  number  of  miscella- 
neous tools.  The  Illinois  Central  has  closed  for  a 
carwheel  lathe.  The  Chicago  Great  Western  is 
inquiring  for  a  used  42-in.  x  42-in.  x  12-ft.  planer. 
Business  from  industrial  sources  is  more  promising. 
A  southern  Illinois  buyer  is  inquiring  for  from 
$35,000  to  $40,000  worth  of  equipment,  while  a 
Chicago  plant  wants  about  $50,000  worth  of  tools. 
A  Milwaukee  user  has  closed  for  a  42-in.  open 
side  planer  and  is  still  in  the  market  for  additional 
machines.  The  Remy  Electric  Co.,  Anderson,  Ind., 
has  placed  orders  for  two  turret  lathes.  Local  steel 
interests  are  about  to  close  for  a  number  of  hea^T 
special  purpose  machines. 

The  Whiting  Corporation,  Harvey,  111.,  has  taken  the 
following  orders  for  foundry  equipment :  No.  10  cupola  for 
the  Kohler  Co.,  Kohler.  Wis. ;  a  No.  5  cupola  for  the  Ravenna 
Iron  Co.,  Ravenna,  N.  T. ;  and  a  crane  reservoir  ladle  of 
4000-lb.  capacity  for  tlie  Maytag  Co.,  Newton,  Iowa. 

The  Nugent  Steel  Casting  Co.,  3100  South  Wood  Street. 
Chicago,  is  building  a  two-story  reinforced  concrete  pattern 
storage  building.  40  x  120  ft.,  with  provision  for  a  future 
third  story  which  will  probably  be  added  within  a  year. 
Frank  C.  Chase,  Inc.,  Chicago,  has  been  retained  as  engineer. 

The  Standard  Sanitary  Mfg.  Co.  is  taking  bids  through 
Alfred  S.  Alschuler,  28  East  Jackson  Boulevard,  Chicago, 
on  a  flve-story  and  basement  factory,  115  x  203  ft.,  at  3716-26 
Iron  Street,  Central  Manufacturing  District.  Chicago.  The 
present  main  factory  of  the  company  at  14-30  North  Peoria 
Street,  which  was  planned  by  the  same  architect  about  ten 
years  ago,   is   now   inadequate. 

The  Grigsby,  Grunow  &  Hinds  Co.,  manufacturer  of  auto- 
mobile accessories.  906  West  Lake  Street.  Chicago,  has  placed 
contract  for  a  two-story  plant.  150  x  188  ft.,  at  4534-46 
Armitage  Avenue,   to  cost   $250,000. 

Ekiward  G.  McClellan.  7441  Cottage  Grove  Avenue.  Chi- 
cago, has  taken  bids  on  a  one-story  automobile  service 
station  and  garage,  200  x  200  ft.,  at  tlie  northwest  corner  of 
East  Sixty-third  Street  and  Indiana  Avenue,  for  Virgil  Cun- 
ningham, to  cost  $140,000. 

The  Chicago  Steel  &  Wire  Co..  10243  Torrence  Avenue, 
Chicago,  has  awarded  contract  for  a  one-story  addition.  60  x 
249  ft.  and  a  one-story  steel  shed  in  the  rear,  to  cost  $50,000. 

The  Aermotor  Co..  2500  West  Roosevelt  Road.  Chicago, 
has  let  contract  for  a  one-story  plant,  80  x  165  ft.,  at  2508 
West  Roosevelt  Road,  to  cost  $18,000 

The  Remy  Electric  Co.,  Anderson,  Ind..  has  commenced 
the  construction  of  an  addition.  40  x  80  ft.,  to  cost  $25,000. 

Paper.  Calmenson  &  Co.,  975  East  Seventh  Street.  St. 
Paul,  Minn.,  are  in  the  market  for  a  gate  shear,  capacity 
to  cut  up  to  72-in.  plates  of  1  in.  thickness. 

The  Orton  &  Steinbrenncr  Co..  60S  South  Dearborn  Street, 
Chicago,  manufacturer  of  locomotive  cranes,  buckets  and 
coal  crushers,  has  completed  an  addition  to  its  works  at 
Huntington.  Ind.,  which  will  approximately  double  the  former 
output.  All  equipment  has  been  purchased  and  most  of  it 
Is  in  use. 

Plans  are  being  drawn  by  the  Minnesota  Valley  Cannmg 
Co.,  Lesueur,  Minn.,  for  the  erection  of  a  new  power  plant 
to  cost  $50,000.     W.  G.   Taylor  is  president. 

The  Northwest  Utilities  Co.,  Spring  Valley,  Minn.,  has 
arranged    for    an    increase    In    capital    from    $10,000,000    to 


The  Rocky  Mountain  Marble  Co.,  Carbondale,  Colo.,  is 
planning  the  construction  of  a  new  plant,  70  x  250  ft.  A 
machine  shop  will  also  be  built.  The  installation  will  In- 
clude a  20-ton  traveling  crane.  Inquiries  will  be  made  at 
an  early  date  for  equipment,  including  open  side  planer, 
rubbing    beds,    grinding    machines,    etc. 

The  Domestic  and  Foreign  Commerce  Department,  Chi- 
cago Association  of  Commerce,  10  South  La  Salle  Street, 
has  received  an  inquiry  from  a  company  at  Havana,  Cuba, 
in  the  market  for  woodworking  machinery  (No.  2475);  also 
from  a  company  at  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  in  the  market  for 
a  large  quantity  of  metal   ceiling    (No.    2474). 

The  Common  Council,  Owatonna,  Minn.,  is  arranging 
an  appropriation  of  about  $350,000,  for  the  construction 
of  a  municipal  electric  light  and  power  plant,  for  which 
an   engineer   will  soon  be  selected   to  prepare   plans. 

The  Central  Light  &  Power  Co.,  Washburn.  N.  Dak., 
recently  organized,  has  acquired  the  local  plant  and  system 
of  the  Central  Power  Co.,  and  plans  extensions  and  im- 
provements, including  the  installation  of  additional  equip- 
ment. J.  G.  Robertson,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  heads  the  new 
company. 

The  Crane  Co.,  836  South  Michigan  Avenue.  Chicago, 
manufacturer  of  steam  specialties,  pipe,  etc.,  will  take  bids 
within  two  weeks  for  a  two-story  foundry,  160  x  500  ft., 
at  its  plant  on  South  Kedzie  Avenue,  to  cost  approximately 
$1,000,000,  with  machinery.  Graham,  Anderson,  Probst  & 
White,    SO    East    Jackson    Boulevard,    are    architects. 


The  Central  South 


St.  Louis.   Nov.   5. 

PLANS  are  being  considered  by  the  Pittsburg  Marble 
Works,  101  North  Elm  Street,  Pittsburg,  Kan.,  for 
a  one-story  branch  plant  at  Kansas  City.  Kan.,  estimated 
to  cost  $100,000   with  equipment.      P.  W.  White  is  president. 

The  National  Lamp  Works  of  the  General  Electric  Co.. 
6251  Etzel  Avenue,  St.  Louis,  is  said  to  be  planning  for 
enlargements  and  the  installation  of  additional  machinery 
to  increase  the  output  from  60,000  to  10.0,000  lamps  per 
day. 

The  .4cme  Electric  Co..  2121  East  Thirty-ninth  Street, 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  is  planning  for  the  installation  of  a 
punch   press,   about    5  to    7    tons    capacity. 

The  Tennessee  Electric  Power  Co.,  Chattanooga,  Tenn.. 
has  acquired  the  Jeffer.son  City  Power  &  Light  Co.,  Jefferson 
City,  Tenn.,  and  will  make  extensions  and  improvements  In 
the  plant  and  system.  Operations  will  also  be  extended  to 
Wliite   Pine,   Tenn. 

Manual  training  equipment  will  be  installed  in  the  new 
high  school  to  be  erected  at  Sedalia,  Mo.,  estimated  to  cost 
$350,000,  for  which  bids  will  be  called  on  a  general  con- 
tract.     T.    W.    Bast.   Kahn   Building,    is   architect. 

The  Dehco  Enameling  Co.,  1305  Waldheim  Building, 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  has  inquiries  out  for  a  10  to  12-hp.  boiler, 
and   auxiliary  equipment. 

The  Ford  Motor  Co.,  Highland  Park,  Detroit,  has  ac- 
quired property  at  Bismarck.  Mo.,  heretofore  held  by  the 
Irondale  Lead  Mines,  and  plans  development  of  the  property 
and  the  installation  of  equipment. 

The  American  Cigar  Box  Lumber  Co..  Johnson  City, 
Tenn.,  has  engaged  Lockwood.  Greene  &  Co.,  24  Federal 
Street,  Boston,  and  Charlotte,  N.  C,  engineers,  to  prepare 
plans  for  extensions  and  improvements,  including  the  re- 
modeling of  the  present  structures  and  the  installation  of 
additional    machinery   for    considerable    increase    in   output. 

The  Sutton  Coal  Co.,  Sutton,  Ky.,  is  perfecting  plans 
for  the  installation  of  electric  power  and  other  equipment 
at   its   properties. 

The  Equipment  Sales  Co.,  Independent  Life  Building, 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  has  inquiries  out  for  two  jaw  crushers, 
48   X  60  in.  and   36   x  48  in.,  respectively. 

The  Common  Council,  Maramec,  Okla.,  plans  the  In- 
stallation of  electrically-operated  pumping  machinery  In 
connection   with   a   new  waterworks   system. 

The  Tennessee  Cotton  Oil  Co.,  Jackson,  Tenn.,  Is  plan- 
ning to  rebuild  the  portion  of  its  plant  at  Greenfield,  Tenn.. 
recently  destroyed  by  fire  with  loss  of  about  $25,000. 

The  Duncan  Machinery  Co.,  P.  O.  Box  265,  Knoxville. 
Tenn,,  machinery  dealer,  has  inquiries  out  for  a  No.  1 
gyratory  crusher,  second-hand. 
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11.  U.  Upivy,  209  Oak  Street.  Kunsita  City,  Mo.,  ma- 
diiiu-iy  dealer,  has  Inquiries  out  for  a  bar-bending  machine. 

Bills  win  soon  be  asked  by  the  Common  Council,  Ar- 
kan.saa  City.  Kan.,  for  pumping  machinery  and  other 
OQulimiont  for  waterworks  e.stcnslons  and  Improvements. 
M.    N.    Sinnott   Is   city   clerk. 

A  power  house  will  be  constructed  at  the  proposed 
te.\tile  mill  to  bo  constructed  at  Camden,  Ark.,  estimated 
to  cost  Jl, 000, 000.  A  company  Is  being  organized  by  J.  T. 
Roundtree,  Jr.,  Paris,  Tex.,  to  carry  out  the  project.  The 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Camden,  Is  Interested. 

The  Common  Council,  Droxel,  Mo.,  plans  for  the  Installa- 
tion of  electrically-operated  pumping  machinery  at  its  pro- 
posed new  waterworks,  estimated  to  cost  $50,000.  J.  1^ 
Davis,  305  Central  Trust  Building,  Jefferson  City,  Mo.,  is 
consulting   engineer. 

The  Public  Light  &  Power  Co.,  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  will 
commence  the  construction  of  a  new  hydroelectric  power 
plant  in  the  vicinity  of  ShelbyviUe.  Tenn.,  estimated  to  cost 
$90,000.     I>.  \V.  Hope  is  engineer  In  charge. 

The  Vernon  Asphalt  Co.,  Nevada,  Mo.,  recently  organ- 
ized with  a  capital  of  $150,000,  is  planning  the  establish- 
ment of  a  plant  for  the  production  of  asphalt,  with 
installation  of  electric  power  equipment,  reduction  ma- 
chinery and  auxiliary  equipment  estimated  to  cost  about 
80,000.  John  A.  Lohmeyer,  Joplin,  Mo.,  is  president ;  and 
L.  A.  Johnson,  Nevada,  secretary. 

The  B.  J.  Mullikin  Tire  Co.,  Times  Building,  St.  Louis, 
recently  organized  with  a  capital  of  $250,000,  has  secured 
a  six-story  building  for  a  new  plant.  B.  J.  Mullikin  is 
president,   and   George   G.   Vest,    secretary-treasurer. 

The  Atlantic  Ice  &  Cold  Storage  Co.,  Chattanooga,  Tenn., 
is  considering  the  construction  of  an  addition  to  its  plant 
to   cost   $80,000,   including  equipment. 

The  Texarkana  Water  Corporation,  Texarkana.  Ark.-Tex., 
is  planning  for  the  installation  of  pumping  machinery  at 
its  local  waterworks,  in  connection  with  extensions  and 
improvements   to   cost   $300,000. 

The  Jarpy  Machine  Works,  110  West  Eighth  Street, 
Lawrence,  Kan.,  is  planning  for  the  installation  of  a  bench 
milling  machine,  used,  in  good  condition. 

The  Chaplin  &  Anderson  Stone  Co.,  332  West  Mill  Street, 
Springfield,  Mo.,  is  planning  the  erection  of  new  works 
estimated    to    cost    $30,000    with    machinery. 


Dolllngs  Interests  In  Indiana,  and  W.  T.  Durbln,  receiver  for 
the  Anderson  Co.  The  Anderson  Foundry  &  Machine  Co. 
has  been  operated  at  a  profit  under  the  receivership,  and  It 
Is  expected  that  reorganization  plans  will  be  approved  by  the 
stockholders. 


The  Gulf  States 


Cincinnati 

Cincinnati,  Nov.  5. 

A  PAIR  number  of  orders  were  reported  by  local 
manufacturers  during  the  past  week,  but  the 
October  rate  of  bookings  was  scarcely  maintained. 
Some  dealers  who  had  been  figuring  on  prospects 
report  that  there  is  a  tendency  to  put  off  buying 
until  after  the  first  of  the  year.  However,  the  tone 
of  the  market  is  generally  optimistic.  There  has 
Ijeen  steady  buying  by  automobile  companies,  elec- 
trical manufacturers,  steel  interests,  and  by  local 
safe  and  lock  companies.  Railroads,  too,  have  con- 
tributed to  current  activity,  and  with  closing  of 
lists  now  out,  are  expected  to  place  a  number  of 
large  orders  the  remainder  of  the  year. 

Japanese   buying  is    reported   to   be    in    prospect. 
Some   orders  are   being  placed   for   used   equipment 
on  which  quick  delivery  can  be  made,  particularly 
planers     and    boring    mills.      Dealers    report    that 
options   have  been   taken   on   all   the   large   planers 
and  boring  mills  in  stock.    New  machine  tools  for 
Japanese   shipment  have  not  totaled  much  as  yet, 
but  action  is  looked  for  on  an  inquiry  for  100  lathes 
reported   in   this   column   several   weeks   ago.     This 
inquiry,    received    through    an    exporting    house    in 
New  York,    is    expected   to   be   turned   over   to    the 
Japanese  embassy  at  Washington. 
The  Sawbrook  Steel  Casting  Co.,  Cincinnati,  has  been  In- 
corporated with  a  capitalization  of  $300,000.    It  will  erect  a 
steel  foundry,  but  the  location  has  not  been  announced.   E.  S. 
Sawtelle,  C.  B.  Sawtelle  and  E.  L.  Brooks,  of  the  Tool  Steel 
Gear   &   Pinion    Co.,    are    the   inco-porators. 

The  Stewart  Burner  Co.,  Cincinnati,  has  been  organized 
to  handle  the  sale  of  a  burner  manufactured  by  the  John 
A.  Stewart  Co.,  Water  and  Vine  Streets.  It  is  not  the  present 
Intention  of  the  company  to  establish  a  plant  for  the  manu- 
facture of  its  product,  but  eventually  this  will  be  done.  John 
H.   Stewart  is   president. 

Plans  for  the  reorganization  of  the  Anderson  Foundry  & 
Machine  Co..  Anderson.  Ind.,  recently  placed  in  receiver's 
hands,  are  being  discussed  by  Bert  McBride,  receiver  for  the 


Birmingham,  Nov.  5. 

FIKE,  Oct.  29,  destroyed  a  portion  of  the  No.  8  oil 
refinery  of  the  Chestnutt  &  Smith  Corporation,  Ranger, 
Tex.,  with  loss  reported  at  $500,000  including  machinery. 
It  Is  planned  to  rebuild.     Headquarters  are   at  Tulsa,   Okla. 

The  Capital  City  Auto  Co.,  Baton  Rouge,  La.,  will  com- 
mence the  construction  of  a  new  three-story  service  build- 
ing, 95  X  130  ft.,  at  Main  and  Menard  Streets,  to  cost 
$75,000.  The  second  floor  will  be  equipped  for  a  machine 
shop.  Jones,  Rousell  &  Olchner,  New  Orleans,  La.,  are 
architects. 

The  Gulf  States  Oil  Corporation.  New  Orleans,  has  ac- 
quired the  local  refinery  of  the  Island  Oil  &  Transport  Co., 
as  well  as  other  properties  of  the  company.  Improvements 
will  be   made   and   operations  commenced   at  an  early   date. 

The  Granite  Brick  &  Block  Co.,  Sebring,  Fla.,  has  ac- 
quired local  property  and  plans  the  erection  of  a  new  works. 
Machinery  will  be  installed  for  an  initial  output  of  10,000 
brick  per  day. 

The  Common  Council,  Lubbock,  Tex.,  has  called  a  special 
election  on  Nov.  21  to  vote  bonds  for  $50,000,  for  the 
purchase  of  machinery  for  the  municipal  electric  power 
plant. 

Fire,  Nov.  1,  destroyed  a  portion  of  the  plant  of  the 
Enochs  Lumber  Mfg.  Co.,  Jackson,  Miss.,  with  loss  of  about 
$400,000  including  equipment.     It  is  planned  to  rebuild. 

The  Southern  Iron  &  Machine  Co.,  San  Benito,  Tex.,  is 
planning  for  the  installation  of  a  new  lathe,  42  or  48  in. 
long,  with  bed  30  or  40  ft. 

Manual  training  equipment  will  be  installed  in  the  new 
two-story  higli  school  to  be  erected  at  Brookhaven.  Miss., 
estimated  to  cost  $110,000,  for  which  ground  will  be  broken 
at  once.     Emmett  J.   Hull,  Jackson,  Miss.,  is  architect. 

The  American  Fibre  Corporation,  Kelsey  City,  Fla.,  re- 
cently organized  with  a  capital  of  $500,000,  has  tentative 
plans  for  the  construction  of  a  plant,  to  cost  about  $150,000 
with  machinery.  A  power  house  will  be  erected.  William 
H.  Power,  West  Palm  Beach,  Fla.,  is  secretary  and  treasurer. 

The  Humble  Oil  Co.,  Houston.  Tex.,  will  install  additional 
machinery  at  its  pumping  plant  on  the  Thompson  tract,  near 
Mexia,  Tex.,  including  a  150  hp.  engine  and  auxiliary 
equipment. 

The  Houston  Railway  Car  Co..  P.  O.  Box  223,  Houston, 
Tex.,  is  planning  for  the  installation  of  galvanizing  and 
other  machinery  for  the  manufacture  of  tanks  and  other 
galvanized    products. 

The  Odorless  Plant  Food  Co.,  Miami.  Fla.,  recently  or- 
ganized with  a  capital  of  $100,000,  contemplates  the  in- 
stallation of  a  power  house  at  its  proposed  plant  for  the 
manufacture  of  fertilizer  products.  Norman  W.  Graves, 
Miami,   is  head. 

The  East  Coast  Improvement  Co.,  Miami,  Fla.,  recently 
formed  with  a  capital  of  $100,000.  plan."!  for  the  installation 
■  of  an  electric  lighting  plant  on  a  500-acre  tract  to  be  devel- 
oped. A  waterworks,  with  pumping  machinery,  will  also 
be  constructed.  A.  T.  Barkdull.  Miami,  is  president;  P.  F. 
Patton,   Hendersonville,   N.    C,    is   construction   engineer. 

The  American  Public  Service  Co.,  a  subsidiary  of  the 
Middle  West  Utilities,  72  West  Adams  Street,  Chicago,  has 
acquired  olectric  plants  and  systems  at  Grand  Saline,  Alba, 
Quitman,  Winnsboro,  Big  Sandy,  Gladwater  and  vicinity. 
Plans  are  under  way  for  extensions  and  the  installation  of 
transmission  lines  and  other  equipment.  The  purchasing 
company  recently  issued   bonds  for  $1,500,000. 

The  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  Co.,  EI  Paso,  Tex.,  is 
said  to  be  arranging  for  the  construction  of  new  car  and 
locomotive  shops  at  Valentine,  Tex.,  to  cost  $500,000  with 
machinery.     H.  M.  Lull,  Houston,  Tex.,  is  chief  engineer. 

W.  J.  Bickerstaff,  Brickyard,  Ala.,  has  inquiries  out  for 
a  hoisting  engine  and  kindred  equipment  for  lumber  haulage. 

The  Southern  Cabinet  Co.,  610  North  McDonough  Street, 
Montgomery,  Ala.,  has  taken  over  a  local  building  and  will 
install  equipment  for  the  manufacture  of  kitchen  cabinets 
and  kindred  products.  A  specialty  will  also  be  made  of 
porcelain-top  tables.     John  B.  Noble  is  president. 

The  Houston  Lighting  &  Power  Co.,  Houston,  Tex,,  has 
authorized  plans  for  extensions  and  improvements  In  its 
power  plant  to  cost  $60,000.  Additional  equipment  will  be 
installed. 

The    Southern    Glass    Novelty    Co.,    Monroe.    La.,    has    ac- 
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quired  about  5  acres  and  plans  the  erection  of  a  new  works. 
The  first  unit  will  cost  about  $60,000,  including  partial 
equipment.  Other  units  will  be  built  later.  A.  H.  Sweet, 
Lancaster,  Ohio,  heads  the  company. 

The  Board  of  Water  Commissioners,  Houston,  Tex.,  has 
preliminary  plans  for  an  electrically-operated  pumping  plant 
in  the  vicinity  of  Buffalo  Bayou,  to  cost  about  $500,000  with 
machinery.  Work  will  commence  early  next  year.  A  new 
central  pumping  station  at  the  main  waterworks  is  also 
proposed,  to  cost  approximately  $30,000.  James  H.  B.  House 
is  head   of  the  bureau. 

The  Common  Council,  Clifton,  Tex.,  is  taking  bids  for 
the  installation  of  a  municipal  electric  power  plant,  to  cost 
about   $30,000. 


Ind 


laua 

Indianapolis,   Nov.   5. 

PLANS  are  projected  by  the  Indianapolis  Light  &  Heat 
Co.,  Indianapolis,  for  a  new  central  generating  plant  on 
145  acres  recently  acquired  on  the  White  River,  about  eight 
miles  from  the  city.  It  is  estimated  to  cost  about  $1,000,000. 
Work  will  commence  next  year.    C.  C.  Perry  is  president. 

Officials  of  the  Arvac  Mfg.  Co.,  Anderson,  Ind.,  manufac- 
turer of  universal  joints,  etc.,  whose  plant  recently  was 
sold  to  Winfred  Jessup,  Richmond,  Ind.,  and  associates,  have 
tentative  plans  for  the  erection  of  a  new  works  to  replace 
the  former  factory,  for  a  similar  line  of  production. 

The  New  Albany  Loose  Leaf  Tobacco  Co.,  Clark  and 
Locust  Streets,  New  Albany,  Ind.,  is  said  to  be  planning  the 
Installation  of  a  number  of  hydraulic  presses. 

Stockholders  of  the  Indiana  Oil  Refining  Co.,  Columbus, 
Ind.,  have  authorized  a  fund  of  $125,000  for  extensions  and 
improvements  and   the   installation   of  equipment. 

Fire,  Oct.  28,  destroyed  a  portion  of  the  works  of  the 
Hoosier  Veneer  Co.,  Massachusetts  Avenue  and  Adams  Street, 
Indianapolis,  with  loss  approximating  $70,000,  including 
equipment  and  stock.    It   is  planned   to  rebuild. 

Kingan  &  Co.,  Georgia  Street,  Indianapolis,  operating  a 
meat  -  packing  plant,  will  remodel  an  existing  two  -  story 
building,  80  x  120  ft.,  for  a  new  chilling  and  refrigerating 
plant.  Ice  machinery  and  other  equipment  to  cost  about 
$20,000  will  be  installed. 


Detroit 

Detroit,  Nov.   5. 

FIRE,  Oct.  27,  destroyed  a  portion  of  the  plant  of  the  Rich 
Steel  Products  Co.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  with  loss 
estimated  at  $150,000,  including  equipment.  It  is  planned  to 
rebuild. 

The  Beatie  Machinery  &  Service  Co.,  1946  Baker  Street, 
Detroit,  has  plans  for  a  one-story  addition  for  a  general 
machine  and  repair  shop. 

The  Detroit  Concrete  Receptacle  Co.,  4225-27  Michigan 
Avenue,  Detroit,  is  considering  the  construction  of  a  new 
plant  at  Woodward  Heights  Boulevard,  estimated  to  cost 
$250,000    with   machinery. 

The  Inland  Automobile  Co.,  Grand  Blanc,  Mich.,  has  ten- 
tative plans  for  a  one-story  addition  to  cost  approximately 
$35,000.  It  is  purposed  to  commence  work  early  in  the 
coming  year.    C.   C.  Kinnison  is  president. 

The  Kroger  Grocery  &  Baking  Co.,  4760  Merritt  Avenue, 
Detroit,  is  planning  the  erection  of  an  automobile  service 
and  repair  building,  estimated  to  cost  $90,000  with  equip- 
ment. 

The  Petoskey  Portland  Cement  Co.,  Petoskey,  Mich., 
has  plans  under  way  for  extensions  to  increase  the  output 
from  2500  to  4500  bbl.  per  day.  The  work  will  include  a  new 
power  plant  and  is  estimated  to  cost  more  than  $150,000 
with  machinery. 

The  Valley  Paper  Co.,  Press  Building,  Kalamazoo,  Mich., 
will   build   a   one-story  machine   shop. 

The  Auto  Specialty  Mfg.  Co.,  St.  Joseph,  Mich.,  will  com- 
mence the  erection  of  a  foundry  to  cost  approximately  $100,- 
000,  including  equipment,  for  which  plans  have  been  drawn 
by  Davidson  &  Weiss,  53  West  Jackson  Boulevard,  Chicago, 
architects  and  engineers. 

The  Olds  Motor  Works,  Lansing,  Mich.,  a  division  of  the 
General  Motors  Corporation,  has  work  in  progress  at  its 
plant  to  provide  tor  a  maximum  production  of  400  complete 
automobiles  per  day.    Additional  equipment  will  be  installed. 

The  United  Automatic  Screw  Co.,  Wesson  Avenue, 
Detroit,  has  awarded  a  general  contract  to  the  Home  Build- 
ing Co.,  2187  West  Grand  Boulevard,  for  the  erection  of  a 
one-story  plant,  50  x  150  ft.,  to  cost  $43,000  Including  equip- 
ment.   J.  S.  Barrow  Is  head. 


The  Keeler  Brass  Co.,  Grand  Rapids.  Mich.,  has  filed 
plans  for  the  erection  of  an  addition  at  234  Stevens  Street, 
estimated  to  cost  $36,000  with  equipment. 

The  Kelly  Well  Co.,  Inc.,  Grand  Island,  Neb.,  manufac- 
turer of  special  concrete  wells,  has  leased  the  plant  of  the 
Gregg  Pump  Co.,  Fulford  Street,  Kalamazoo.  Mich.,  for  the 
establishment  of  a  new  works.  The  company  purposes  to 
form  another  company  under  Michigan  laws,  with  capital 
of  $200,000,  to  be  operated  as  a  subsidiary.  The  acquired 
works  will  be  improved  and  equipment  installed  for  pro- 
duction.   B.  J.  Long  is  general  manager. 


Baltii 


Baltimore,   Nov 


CONSTRUCTION  is  under  way  on  a  new  plant  for  the 
United  States  Industrial  Chemical  Co.,  110  East  Forty- 
second  Street,  New  York,  at  Fairfield,  near  Baltimore,  with 
power  house  and  machine  shop,  to  cost  approximately  $1,000,- 
000  with  equipment.  The  plant  will  be  used  for  commercial 
potash  and  kindred  production.  Plans  are  now  being  pre- 
pared for  the  erection  of  another  unit  for  fertilizer  manu- 
facture, to  cost  close  to   $200,000  with  machinery. 

The  Purchasing  Agent,  United  States  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment, Washington,  will  take  bids  until  Nov.  16  ror  one 
stationary  air  compressor. 

The  Virginia-Carolina  Housing  Co.,  P.  O.  Box  131,  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  has  inquiries  out  for  a  hoisting  engine,  about  15 
hp.,  double  drum  ;  also,  for  a  portable  concrete  mixer,  about 
14-yd.  capacity. 

Manual  training  equipment  will  be  installed  in  the  new 
three-story  high  school  to  be  erected  at  Hagerstown,  Md.. 
estimated  to  cost  $250,000,  for  which  plans  are  being  pre- 
pared by  A.  J.  Klinkhart,  54  West  Washington  Street,  ar- 
chitect. 

The  Roanoke  Rapids  Power  Co.,  Roanoke  Rapids,  N.  C, 
has  awarded  a  contract  to  Stone  &  Webster,  Inc.,  147  Milk 
Street,  Boston,  engineer,  for  an  addition  to  its  generating 
plant,  with  installation  to  include  a  new  3000  kva.  generator 
and  auxiliary  machinery. 

The  Quitman  Machine  Co..  Quitman,  Ga.,  is  planning  to 
rebuild  the  portion  of  its  plant  recently  destroyed  by  fire, 
with  loss  estimated  at  about  $40,000  including  equipment. 

The  Charlotte  Electric  Repair  Co.,  Charlotte,  N.  C,  has 
inquiries  out  for  a  number  of  electric  motors,  three-phase, 
60-cycIe. 

The  Esselman  Motor  Co.,  3325  Greenmount  Avenue,  Bal- 
timore, will  take  bids  for  a  two-story  automobile  service 
and  repair  building,  125  x  152  ft.,  to  cost  about  $50,000. 
G.    Esselman    is  president. 

Willis  Irvin,  Lamar  Building,  Augusta,  Ga.,  has  inquiries 
out  for  equipment  for  an   electric  light  and  power   plant. 

The  Consolidated  Power  &  Light  Co.,  Lynchburg,  Va., 
is  disposing  of  a  preferred  stock  issue  of  $1,500,000,  a  por- 
tion of  the  proceeds  to  be  used  for  extensions  and  improve- 
ments. 

The  Community  Refrigerating  Co.,  Burlington,  N.  C,  Is 
planning  for  the  establishment  of  a  new  ice-manufacturing 
and   refrigerating   plant   at  Jacksonville,   Fla. 

Electric  power  equipment,  control  apparatus,  and  other 
conveying  machinery  will  be  installed  in  the  new  six-story 
printing  plant  60  x  250  ft.,  to  be  constructed  by  the  Balti- 
mcn-e  American,  Baltimore,  to  cost  $500,000.  A  building 
contract  has  been  let  to  Frainie  Brothers  &  Haigley,  19 
West  Franklin  Street.  George  R.  Callis,  Jr.,  American 
Building,    is   architect. 

Bids  will  be  received  by  the  Bureau  of  Supplies  and 
Accounts,  Navy  Department,  Washington,  until  Nov.  13. 
for  100  sets  of  wrenches  for  mine  assemblies  for  the  navy 
mine  depot,  Yorktown,  Va.,  schedule  1541;  also,  for  one  set 
of  brine  circulating  pumps  for  the  Norfolk,  Va.,  Nav>'  Yard, 
schedule  1533;  until  Nov.  27,  for  steel  wire  nails,  for  Eastern 
and  Western  Navy  Yards,  schedule  1525:  for  flashlights  for 
Eastern  and  Western  yards,  schedule  1532;  and  for  elec- 
trical supplies  and  apparatus  for  Eastern  and  Western 
yards,  schedules   1530  and  1540. 

W.  A.  Williams  and  F.  I.  Ma.son,  Rockingham,  N.  C,  are 
organizing  a  company  to  operate  a  plant  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  cutters  and  cutting  machines  for  green  cotton  stacks 
and  other  service. 

The  Common  Council,  Wllllamsport,  Md.,  Is  considering 
the  installation  of  electrically-operated  pumping  machin- 
ery in  connection  with  a  new  waterworks  system,  for  which 
plans  are  being  prepared  by  Norton,  Bird  &  Whitman, 
Munsey    Building,    Baltimore,    engineers. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Oakland,  Md.,  has  concluded 
negotiations  for  a  new  plant  to  manufacture  skid  chains, 
on    which    work    will    commence    In    about    60    days.      The 
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name  of  tlio  company  wlilih  will  build  and  ouerate  the 
plant    is   withheld   temporarily. 

Manual  training  equipment  will  be  installed  In  the  new 
serlor  and  Junior  hlRh  school  to  be  erected  at  Henderson- 
vllle,  N.  C,  estimated  to  cost  $300,000.  E.  O.  Stlllwell, 
Henderaonvllle,    Is   architect. 

Bids  will  be  received  by  the  General  Purchasing: 
Officer,  Panama  Canal,  Washington,  until  Nov.  19,  for  two 
watertubo  boilers,  four  motors,  10,000  ft.  of  rubber  In- 
sulated wire,  434  pounds  of  magnet  wire,  10.000  ft.  single 
conductor  wire,  machine  bolts,  carriage  bolts,  steel  rivets, 
wood  screws,  2500  lb.  of  machine-bolt  nuts,  and  2000  lb. 
of  lead  wa.shers,  circular  15C9,  until  Nov.  12  for  100  tumbler 
switches.  50  mounted  switches,  50  surface  pipe  switches, 
388  steel  oilers.  10  gross  of  brass  washers.  1000  grip  unit 
nuts,  2000  steel  locit  washers,  locks  and  other  hardware 
product.s.  circular  2338.  and  until  Nov.  22  for  one  refriger- 
ating outfit,  one  ga.soline  section  car,  and  miscellaneous 
electrical    and    mechanical    equipment,    circular    1570. 

The  Common  Council,  Farmville,  Va.,  has  preliminary 
plans  for  extensions  and  Improvements  in  the  municipal 
electric  power  plant  to  cost  about  $50,000,  Including  the 
Installation    of   additional   equipment. 

The  Hackley-Morrlson  Co.,  Inc.,  1708  Lewis  Street,  Rich- 
mond. Va..  machinery  dealer,  has  inquiries  out  for  a  power 
key-seating  machine,  to  handle  material  from  1-lC-in  to 
1-ln.  thick;  also  for  a  number  of  electric  motors,  75  hp. 
and   1   hp. 

The  Common  Council,  Woodbury,  Ga..  is  planning  to 
rebuild  the  portion  of  the  municipal  electric  light  and 
power  plant  recently  destroyed  by  fire.  New  equipment 
will  be  installed. 

The  Roanoke  Gas  Light  Co..  Roanoke.  Va.,  is  planning 
for  the  installation  of  a  new  steam  power  plant  in  con- 
nection  with   extensions   and   improvements   in   its   system. 


Canada 


Toronto,  Nov,  5. 

BUSINESS  in  the  machine  tool  market  Is  holding 
its  own  and  sales  sheets  for  October  will  show 
some   Improvement  over   September.    Inquiries   and 
prospective    business    for    the    present    month    are 
promising.    In   both   Ontario  and  Quebec  provinces 
a  stronger  tone  Is  noted  in  the  demand  for  electrical 
equipment.     The    automotive    Industry    throughout 
Canada   is   actively  engaged   and   is   also   a  steady 
customer  for  tools  for  replacement  purposes.    Gen- 
erally   speaking,    the    iron    and    steel    industry    of 
Canada  has  been  a  more  consistent  buyer  of  tools 
this   year  than   for   some   time   past   and    it   is   ex- 
pected that  business  from  this  source  will  continue. 
L.  N.  Huart,  Commercial  Street,  Levis,  Que.,  contemplates 
the  erection  of  power  plant  on  Megiscan  River  near  Temis- 
camingue.  Que.,  to  develop  22,000  hp. 

M,  Viau,  St.  Jerome.  Que..  Is  asking  for  prices  on  machine 
tools  and  general  foundry  equipment. 

The  Canadian  Yellow  Cab  Mfg.  Co.,  Montreal.  Que.,  re- 
cently Incorporated,  will  make  and  repair  taxicabs,  and  is 
interested  in  equipment  for  this  undertaking.  A.  H.  Elder. 
22  Summerhill  Avenue.  Montreal,  is  purchasing  agent. 

The  Castle-Trethewey  Mines,  Standard  Bank  Bldg..  To- 
ronto, is  asking  for  stamps,  tube  and  ball  mills,  pumps, 
cyanide  apparatus  and  crushers  for  a  100-ton  gold  mining 
mill  at  Gowganda,  Ont. 

The  Spanish  River  Lumber  Co..  Cutler.  Ont.,  is  in  thf 
market  for  band  saws,  resaws.  edgers,  planers,  etc.,  for 
steam  power  lumber  and  sawmill  to  replace  one  recently 
destroyed  by  fire.    W.  J,  Bell  is  manager. 


British  Iron  and  Steel  Market 

Japan  Still  Buying  Heavy  Tonnages  of  Black  and 
Galvanized  Sheets — Improvement  in  Steel  Con- 
tinues— Ruhr  Stocks  Cause  Concern 
(By  Cable) 

London,  England,  Nov.  3. 

Pig  iron  is  quieter  but  prices  are  well  maintained. 
The  recent  heavy  buying  has  eaten  into  accumulated 
stocks  and  expansion  of  output  is  contemplated  but  not 
yet  effected.  Hematite  is  improving,  with  few  sellers 
below  £5    ($22.30)   for  East  Coast  mixed  numbers. 

Foreign  ore  is  quiet  but  firmer.  Sellers  of  best  Bil- 
bao Rubio  ask  23s.   ($5.23)  c.i.f.  Tees. 

Improvement  in  steel  continues — mainly  in  struc- 
tural material.  Makers  are  reluctant  to  quote  forward 
delivery  except  at  higher  rates.  The  boiler  makers' 
dispute  still  is  unsettled.  Substantial  shipbuilding  or- 
ders are  waiting  for  the  settlement. 

Continental  markets  are  disorganized.  Some  works 
are  well  sold;  others  are  in  want  of  orders.  Buyers 
generally  are  cautious,  owing  to  the  uncertainty  re- 
garding the  future  disposal  of  the  Ruhr  stocks.  Luxem- 
burg reports  dumping  into  Holland  of  Ruhr  steel  and 
selling  it  at  low  prices. 

Tin  plate  is  strong,  with  large  business,  both  domes- 
tic and  export.  Works  are  well  sold  for  a  few  months 
ahead  and  makers  are  asking  higher  prices  owing  to 
a  dearer  tendency  in  their  steel.  It  is  expected  that 
the  price  agreement  will  be  extended  for  a  further 
period  of  one  year.  The  central  selling  scheme  vir- 
tually has  been  dropped. 

Galvanized  sheets  are  firm  but  quiet.  The  Far  East 
is  buying  for  early  shipment,  but  the  works  are  heavily 
committed. 

Black  sheets  are  strong;  the  Far  Eastern  demand 
continues.  No.  26  gage  CA  has  been  advanced  to  £15 
10s.  (3.09c.  per  lb.)  and  No.  28  gage  to  £17  (3.39c.  per 
lb.)  net  f.o.b.  Japan  6x3,  13's,  107  lb.  are  selling  up 
to  £21  10s.  (4.28c.  per  lb.). 


We  quote  per  gross  ton,  except  where  otherwise 
stated,  f.o.b.  makers'  works,  with  American  equivalent 
figured  at  $4.46  per  £1,  as  follows: 

Durham  coke,  delivered   £1    19s.  to  £2     Os.       $8.70  to    $s  it': 

Bilbao   Rubio  oret 1      4  5.35 

Cleveland  No.  1  foundry      5      7%  23.97 

Cleveland  No.  3  foundry      ,1      0  22.30 

Cleveland  No.  4  foundry      4   19  22.08 

Cleveland  No.  4  forge.,      i   llhi  to    4   18          21.74  to    21.85 

Cleveland  basic 4   121/2  to    4   15          20.63  to    21.18 

Bast  Coast  mixed 4   19%  to    5     0          22.19  to    22.30 

East  Coast  hematite...      4  19  to    5     0         22.08  to    22.30 

Ferromanganese    17      0  75.82 

Ferromanganese*    17      0  75.82 

Rails,   60  lb,   and  up...      8     0  to    9      0          35.68  to    40.14 

Billets    7   10  to    8      5          33.45  to    36.79 

Shi-et  and  tin  plate  bars. 

Welsh   9      2 1/2  40.71 

Tin  plates,  base  box.  ..      1      IV2  to    1      4%        4.79  to      6.46 

C.  per  Lb. 

Ship  plates 9      5  to    9  15            1.84  to      1.94 

Boilerplates 12  10  to  13      0            2.49  to      2.59 

Tees    9   15  to  10     0            1.94  to      1.99 

Channels 9      0  to    9      5            1.79  to      1.84 

Beams   8   15  to    9     0            1.74  to      1.79 

Round  bars,   %   to  3  in.   10     5  to  10  15            2.04  to      2.14 

Galvanized  sheets,  24  g.   19      0  to  19      5            3.78  to      3.83 

Black  sheets,  24  gage..    14      0  2.79 
Black   sheets.    Japanese 

specifications     ......    15      5  3.04 

Steel    hoops 12     0  &  12  10*          2.39   &      2.49* 

Cold   rolled   steel    strip. 

20  gage 17     5  3.43 

Cotton  ties,  Indian  speci- 
fications         15      0  2,99 

♦Export  price.      tEx-ship.  Tees,  nominal. 

Continental  Prices,  All  F.  O.  B.   Channel  Ports 

(Nominal) 

Foundry  pig  iron: 

Belgium     £5      5s.  to  £5   10s.     $23.41  to  $24.53 

France 5      5  to    5   10          23.41  to    24.53 

Luxemburg 5      5  to    5   10          23.41  to    24.53 

Billets    (nominal)  : 

Belgium     7      0  31.22 

Prance   7      0  31.22 

Merchant  bars  :  C.  per  Lb. 

Belgium    8      0  to    8      2V2        1,59  to      1.62 

Luxemburg 8      5  1,64 

France     8     5  1.64 

Joists   (beams)  : 

Belgium     7   12V<.  to    7  15            1.52  to      1.54 

Luxemburg 8      2%  1.62 

France 7  17%  1.57 

Belgium     8      0  to    8      5            1.59  to       1,64 

%-in.    plates: 

Belgium     8  10  1.69 

Germany 8   10  1.69 

■fS,-in.  plates: 

Luxemburg 8      7%  1.67 

Belgium    8     1%  to    8  10           1.67  to      1,69 
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Electric  Motors. — Wagner  Electric  Corporation,  St. 
Louis.  Bulletin  134.  four  pages.  Describes  Fynn- 
■Weichsel  constant-speed,  a.  c.  motor.  Load  characteris- 
tics are  shown,  and  also  illustrations  of  the  stator  and 
rotor. 

Gear  Data. — Lees-Bradner  Co.,  Cleveland.  Loose 
leaf  book  with  pages  4  x  7  in.  Included  in  the  data 
is  the  solution  of  right  angle  triangles  by  trigonometry 
reduced  to  simple  arithmetic,  data  on  spur  gears,  gear 
generation  on  the  company's  grinder,  finding  pitch 
diameter  or  helix  angle  of  helical  gears,  changing  spur 
gears  to  helicals  and  other  kindred  material.  Addi- 
tional sheets  will  be  added  from  time  to  time  and  it  is 
expected  that  this  book  will  grow  eventually  into  an 
extensive   collection  of   gear   data. 

Universal  Grinding  machines. — Cincinnati  Grinder  Co., 
Cincinnati,  1923  catalog,  33  pages.  Describes  machine 
made  in  eight  sizes  for  grinding  straight  or  tapered 
work  externally  and  internally,  flat  work  that  can  be 
held  in  faceplate  or  chuck,  and  adapted  for  sharpening 
reamers,  milling  cutters  and  other  work.  Fixtures  for 
internal  grinding,  motor  drive  arrangements,  control  of 
the  machine  and  the  unit  system  of  construction  are  de- 
scribed  in   detail. 

U.sed    Machine    Tools McCabe    &    Sheeran    Machinery 

Corporation,  50  Church  Street,  New  York.  Booklet  of 
24  pages  lists  surplus  machine  tools,  blowers,  air  com- 
pressors, pumps,  presses,  foundry  equipment,  steel 
foundry  equipment,  engines  and  generators,  cranes  and 
hoists,  boiler  shop  and  other  equipment  for  sale  direct 
from  shop  where  used.     The  plants  are  located  in  several 


Thermit  Rail  Welding. — Metal  &  Thermit  Corporation, 
120  Broadway,  New  York.  Pamphlet  No.  15,  6  x  9  in., 
72  pages.  Treats  of  the  advantages  of  thermit  welded 
rail  joint  and  how  the  thermit  weld  is  made.  A  section 
is  also  given  to  making  of  special  track  work  by  the 
thermit  process  and  another  to  repairing  cast-iron  bound 
special  work.  The  pamphlet  concludes  with  a  theory 
of  rail  joints,  by  Felix  Lange. 

Foundry  Equipment. — Adams  Co.,  Dubuque,  la.  Cata- 
log No.  3D,  size  S14  x  11  in.,  55  pages.  Under  the  title 
of  "Labor  Savers  for  the  Foundry,"  the  catalog  de- 
scribes and  illustrates  in  seven  sections  various  items 
of  foundry  equipment.  Included  are  squeezers,  molding 
machines,  snap  flasks,  steel  jackets  and  frames,  rappers, 
and  other  equipment.  A  feature  is  an  information 
section  giving  among  other  material  instructions  for 
making  cast  match  plates,  method  of  operation  with 
match  plates  and  when  carded  patterns   must  be  used. 


^Voodnorking  Machinery. — Hall  &  Brown  Wood 
Working  Machine  Co.,  St.  Louis.  Sectional  catalog  of 
more  than  150  pages,  bound  in  loose  leaf  form.  De- 
scribes and  illustrates  the  features  of  the  planers,  sur- 
facers,  new  model  stickers,  molding  machines,  hollow 
chisel  mortisers,  shapers.  rip  saw  benches,  cut-off  and 
swing  saws,  band  saw  machines,  and  many  other  items 
manufactured   by   the    company. 

Woodn-orking  Machinery. — Hall  &  Brown  Wood 
Working  Machine  Co.,  St.  Louis.  Booklet  having 
pages  21Vi  in.  wide  and  13  in.  high,  20  pages.  Illustra- 
tions are  on  right  hand  pages,  covering  the  full  width 
of  page,  the  description  and  dim.ensions  of  machines 
being  on  the  following  page.  The  items  shown  include 
planers  and  matchers,  new  model  inside  molder,  with 
top    and   bottom    profilers   and   resawing    machines. 

Twist  Drill  Pointers.— Oliver  Instrument  Co.,  Adrian, 
Mich.  Pamphlet  of  eight  pages  8H  x  11  in.,  explaining 
the  principle  of  the  company's  automatic  drill  pointer. 
The     Nos.     2,     4     and     a     machines     are     described     and 


illus 


ited. 


Flexible  Couplings.  Falk  Corporation.  Milwaukee. 
Eight-page  pamphlet  dealing  with  the  Falk-Bibby  coup- 
ling, for  which  great  flexibility  is  claimed.  Cushioning, 
heavy  shocks  and  damping  out  torsional  oscillations  are 
features.  Both  parallel  and  angular  misalinements  are 
taken  care  of  without  the  use  of  rubber  or  other  soft 
materials.  Power  Is  transmitted  between  two  flanges 
through  specially  constructed  grid  springs  of  tempered 
steel. 

Hon    Iron    Works    Co.,   St.    Louis, 
ig     desoribiiiK     power     equipment 


for  the  use  of  oil  fuel.  The  pamphlet  is  heavily  illus- 
trated, including  both  installation  and  construction 
views  and  diagrams.  Among  the  engines  illustrated 
are   several  of   1000   hp.  or  larger. 

The  Constanator  Regulator.  Dempsey  Furnace  Co., 
15  Park  Row,  New  York.  Eight-page  catalog  describ- 
ing a  regulator  for  damper,  fan  speed,  stoker  speed, 
etc.,  for  industrial  boilers.  It  is  said  to  save  fuel 
through  greater  regularity  of  operation  than  with  other 
types  of  apparatus,  and  to  do  this  by  keeping  out  of 
the  furnace  both  excess  fuel  and  excess  air  for  com- 
bustion. 

Mechanical  Hot-Blast  Heater.  B.  F.  Sturtevant  Co., 
Hyde  Park,  Mass.  Eight-page  folder  devoted  to  heat- 
ing air  for  industrial  purposes  and  particularly  for  the 
heating  of  factories.  The  design  depends  upon  the  sub- 
division of  gases  of  combustion  into  many  small 
streams  which  pass  in  contact  with  the  walls  of  the 
tubes  and  thus  heat  the  air  passing  through  the  heater. 

Sfebulyte  Oil  Burner. — The  Anthony  Co.,  Long  Island 
City,  N.  Y.  4-page  folder  devoted  to  an  oil  burner 
operating  mechanically  to  distribute  a^  uniform  spray 
for  combustion.  Positive  mechanical  action  with  definite 
liquid  pressure  gives  the  particles  of  oil  a  definite  swirl- 
ing motion,  dispersing  them  into  a  hollow  umbrella  cone 
of  spray  to  fit  combustion   conditions. 

Ventnri  Low  Pressure  Oil  Burner. — Hauck  Mfg.  Co., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  S-page  folder  devoted  to  a  burner  for 
fuel  oil  which  is  said  to  produce  a  clean  and  intense 
flame  under  full  control,  to  insure  perfect  combustion 
through  perfect  atomization  and  proper  air  regulation, 
to  light  instantly  in  a  cold  furnace  and  to  bring  it 
quickly  up  to  the  desired  temperature.  The  burner  is 
designed   for  a   wide   variety   of   industrial  uses. 


Ball  Test  Applied  to  Cement  Mortar  and 

Concrete 

Under  the  above  title  the  engineering  department 
of  Purdue  University  has  issued  Bulletin  No.  1'2  of  32 
pages,  describing  tests  of  concrete  in  resistance  to  im- 
pact. The  tests  were  intended  to  shovi'  the  relation  of 
compressive  strength  to  surface  hardness,  particularly 
as  affecting  concrete  roads;  the  effect  of  age  and  mix 
upon  the  surface  hardness;  the  effect  of  tire  loads,  etc. 
The  results  are  shown  largely  in  diagrams  and  appear 
to  bear  out  the  conclusion  that  the  ball  test  affords  a 
valuable  and  convenient  means  of  study  for  the  pur- 
poses indicated. 


Metal  Lath  Data  Book 

Issued  by  the  Truscon  Steel  Co.,  Youngstown,  Ohio, 
this  48-page  booklet,  8V2  x  11  in.,  is  said  to  be  the  most 
complete  data  book  on  this  subject  which  has  ever  been 
published.  Numerous  details  of  design  for  walls  and 
ceilings  of  various  types,  together  with  paneling  and 
ornamental  work,  make  the  booklet  of  value  to  archi- 
tects and  engineers.  Illustrations  of  buildings  where 
metal  lath  has  been  used  show  methods  of  treatment, 
while  specifications  in  detail,  both  as  to  the  application 
of  the  lath  and  the  application  of  plaster  or  stucco  to 
it  and  the  use  of  coloring  pigments  make  the  work  un- 
usually complete  for  its  specific  purpose.  Tables  of 
loads  are  useful  in  design. 


Tests  of  Powdered  Coal  Plant 

Technical  paper  No.  316  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
covers  in  22  pages  results  of  two  boiler  tests,  six  dryer 
tests,  and  eight  mill  tests  showing  the  amount  of  power 
used  by  pulverizing  mills,  the  extent  to  which  drying  is 
practicable,  and  the  overall  thermal  efficiency  from  the 
total  coal  used  to  the  steam.  This  reached  a  maximum 
of  78.2  per  cent.  Attention  was  called  in  the  conclusion 
to  the  excessive  erosion  of  the  furnace  lining  caused  by 
the  high  temperature  of  the  flame.  This  is  attributed 
to  the  low  melting  point  of  the  ash  in  Illinois  coal, 
causing  it  to  run  over  the  lining  and  wear  it  away. 
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ter  until  it  begins  to  feel  moist.  A  small  amount  can 
be  tried  to  note  how  it  packs.  If  too  dry,  more  slurry 
can  be  added;  if  too  wet,  a  small  amount  of  dry  ganis- 
ter  is  added.  This  is  then  shoveled  into  the  furnace 
and  rammed  about  the  sides.  An  air  rammer  .should 
be  used,  both  from  the  standpoint  of  good  hard  ram- 
ming, and  also  from  a  time  point  of  view.  This  mix- 
ture is  gradually  rammed  into  the  shape  desired,  and 
is  then  run  up  along  the  side  walls  as  high  as  possible. 
It  cannot  be  rammed  too  hard,  and  should  be  given 
plenty  of  attention  to  avoid  any  soft  spots.  When 
completed,  sodium  silicate  is  spread  on  with  a  brush 
all  over  the  banks,  and  especially  where  the  banks  join 
the  wall  bricks.  This  will  harden  the  walls,  and  pre- 
vent any  spalling  while  baking  is  taking  place.  It  also 
tends  to  cement  the  rammed  mixture  to  the  wall  bricks. 
The  roof  is  now  set  and  a  very  slow  wood  fire  is 
started  in  the  furnace.  This  is  kept  going  until  the 
bricks  are  heated,  and  is  gradually  increased  until  a 
good-sized  bed  of  coals  are  on  the  hearth  and  until  the 
heat  can  be  felt  on  the  bottom  shell,  which  will  usually 
take  from  10  to  12  hr.  A  bed  of  coke  is  thrown  on  the 
coals,  about  8  to  10  in.  deep,  and  the  electrodes  low- 
ered until  contact  is  made.  Run  power  on  the  lowest' 
possible  point  until  the  bed  of  coke  becomes  white  hot. 
Power  can  then  be  shut  off,  and  run  at  intervals,  only 
enough  being  used  to  keep  the  hearth  in  a  white  hot 
condition.  Four  to  six  hours  is  ample  for  this  opera- 
tion, and  about  1000  kwhr.  will  have  been  consumed. 
(Figures  are  for  a  furnace  of  3  to  5  tons  capacity). 
The  residue  of  coke  and  ashes  can  now  be  raked  out 
and  the  furnace  charged  for  the  first  heat. 

Charging  the  Furnace 

In  charging  the  furnace,  care  should  be  taken  to 
have  such  a  charge  that,  when  in  the  furnace,  it  will 
be  closely  packed  and  as  much  under  the  electrodes  as 
possible.  A  closely  packed  charge  will  melt  faster  and 
cleaner  than  a  loose  one,  and  the  more  of  the  charge 
under  the  electrodes,  the  greater  the  percentage  of  the 
direct  arc  which  plays  on  the  metal.  It  is  for  this  rea- 
son that  high  side  walls,  making  a  deep,  cup-shaped 
hearth,  are  recommended.  Any  scrap  along  the  banks 
will  fall  under  the  arcs  by  its  own  weight,  giving  a  sav- 
ing of  time  in  poking  and  in  raking  scrap  from  the 
side  walls. 

The  best  way  to  obtain  the  above  is  by  charging  the 
heavy  chunks  on  the  hearth,  and  then  shoveling  in  the 
light  scrap,  which  will  pack  in  between  the  large  pieces, 
making  a  very  desirable  charge.  When  shop  scrap  is 
used,  it  is  usually  preferable  to  get  it  in  on  the  bottom. 
For  general  steel  casting  work,  I  have  found  that  a 
charge  of  from  25  to  30  per  cent  of  heavy  scrap,  the 
balance  light,  will  give  excellent  melting  down  condi- 
tions. This  charge  should  be  made  up  of  material 
averaging  about  0.30  per  cent  carbon  and  0.50  per  cent 
manganese.  About  three  large  scoops  of  sand  should 
be  spread  over  the  hearth  before  charging,  to  furnish 
slag  for  the  melting  down  period.  Such  a  charge  of 
metal,  if  fairly  clean,  will  melt  down  at  about  0.15  per 
cent  carbon,  with  sufficient  residual  manganese  and  sili- 
con to  keep  from  being  heavily  over-oxidized.  If  the 
scrap  is  heavily  oxidized  or  very  dirty,  a  larger  amount 
of  sand  is  charged  for  slag.  I  prefer  to  melt  down 
under  a  rather  heavy  slag,  for  several  reasons: 

1.  It  does  not  attack  the  hearth  or  side  walls,  the  iron 
oxide  of  the  metal  being  satisfied  with  its  own  slag  body. 

2.  It  protects  the  roof  and  wall  from  the  arc  radiation, 
eliminating  "watery"  or  "glassy"  conditions. 

3.  By  preventing  a  "watery"  condition,  over-oxidizing  of 
the  metal  is  eliminated. 

4.  The  slag  body  throws  most  of  the  heat  used  into  the 
metal,  eliminating  radiation,  with  its  attendant  power  loss. 

It  often  happens  that,  due  to  heavily  oxidized  scrap, 
the  bath  will  melt  down  too  low  in  carbon,  requiring 
much  working  to  bring  it  back.  Under  such  conditions 
of  scrap  metal,  a  few  shovels  of  ground  coke  throvsm 
in  with  the  charge  will  materially  help,  by  causing 
the  bath  to  melt  down  under  nearly  neutral  conditions. 

The  charge  being  in,  the  current  is  turned  on,  the 


doors  are  sealed  and  melting  begins.  During  this 
peiiod,  avoid  as  far  as  possible  any  delays  as  they  mean 
needless  oxidizing.  The  doors  should  be  kept  closed  as 
much  as  possible  to  prevent  air  entering  the  furnace 
and  to  conserve  heat.  As  soon  as  the  flame  begins  to 
come  up  around  the  electrodes,  the  bath  can  be  in- 
spected, and  any  loose  scrap  on  the  banks  shoved  in. 
After  heating  for  5  or  10  min.  the  metal  should  be  in- 
.spected  as  to  slag  conditions,  and  a  test  taken  for  car- 
bon. If  the  slag  is  too  heavy,  enough  can  be  raked  off 
to  leave  the  furnace  in  a  condition  ready  to  finish  the 
heat.    If  the  slag  comes  down  thin,  sand  can  be  added. 

Much  information  can  be  obtained  during  the  melt 
down,  by  a  careful  observation  of  the  flame  and  color 
of  smoke  issuing  from  around  the  electrodes.  This 
gives  an  excellent  idea  of  how  melting  is  progressing, 
and  saves  opening  the  doors.  During  the  early  part 
of  the  melting  down  there  will  be  no  flame  issuing 
from  the  roof  part,  and  the  smoke  will  be  of  a  dark 
brownish  color.  If  any  coke  has  been  added  to  the 
charge,  this  smoke  will  be  black  until  the  carbon  has 
either  been  absorbed  in  the  metal,  or  burned  out  by  the 
oxides.  When  the  bath  is  nearly  all  melted,  and  a 
good-sized  pool  has  formed,  the  flame  will  begin  to 
appear.  If  very  sharp  and  of  a  bluish  color,  oxidizing 
conditions  are  prevailing,  and  the  chances  are  the  metal 
will  melt  dead.  The  slag,  under  these  conditions,  will 
be  very  thin.  If  the  flame  is  luminous,  and  accom- 
panied by  heavy  white  fumes,  you  are  under  a  reduc- 
ing action  and  the  metal  will  melt  down  high  in  car- 
bon, manganese  and  silicon.  The  slag  will  be  very 
thick  and  gummy  on  a  heat  of  this  character.  The  best 
conditions  are  when  a  fairly  soft  flame,  together  with 
brovmish  smoke,  is  emitted.  This  denotes  a  fairly  neu- 
tral condition,  and  will  result  in  a  slag  of  the  proper 
consistency,  together  with  metal  of  the  proper  analysis. 

There  are  many  different  methods  used  in  taking 
this  first  test  for  carbon.  I  prefer  to  add  a  pinch  of 
very  fine  ferrosilicon  to  the  test  spoon  in  order  that  a 
sound  fracture  may  be  obtained,  as  this  is  an  aid  in 
reading  the  carbon.  For  work  of  a  special  nature, 
where  very  close  analyses  are  desired,  drillings  from 
the  test  should  be  sent  to  the  laboratory  for  carbon  and 
manganese. 

There  is  little  to  do  now  until  the  metal  heats  up. 
The  slag  should  be  kept  of  the  proper  consistency,  so 
that  it  bubbles  easily,  allowing  any  gases  from  the 
metal  to  escape.  At  this  period  the  slag  will  usually 
be  of  a  dirty  color — black,  brownish,  or  probably  a  very 
dark,  dirty  green.  As  reduction  proceeds,  this  color 
will  change  to  a  grayish,  then  a  greenish,  gradually 
becoming  lighter  in  color  as  the  oxides  are  eliminated, 
until  the  perfect  finishing  slag  color  of  a  greenish  yel- 
low is  obtained. 

The  first  slag  of  a  dark  color  will  owe  its  color 
mainly  to  iron  oxide.  Such  a  slag,  at  melting,  will 
probably  contain  from  10  to  20  per  cent  iron  oxide, 
depending  on  melting  conditions.  In  this  slag  will  also 
be  about  10  per  cent  of  manganese  oxide,  the  balance  be- 
ing silica,  with  a  small  amount  of  lime  or  magnesia. 
With  such  a  slag  the  metal  will  be  "wild"  and  in  no 
condition  to  pour.  This  slag  must  therefore  be 
"worked"  similarly  to  a  basic  one,  and  the  proper  per- 
formance of  this  is  what  makes  either  a  good  or  a 
mediocre  heat. 

The  first  duty  is,  therefore,  the  elimination  of  the 
iron  oxide.  This  is  accomplished  by  two  distinct  reac- 
tions, in  which  carbon  is  the  element  which  causes  the 
reduction.  This  may  come  either  from  the  electrodes, 
the  carbon  in  the  steel,  or  from  coke  spread  over  the 
surface  of  the  slag.  If  from  the  bath,  your  analysis 
is  changing;  if  from  the  electrodes,  your  costs  are  in- 
creasing, due  to  needless  electrode  consumption.  The 
most  logical  way  therefore  to  start  the  reaction  is  by 
spreading  a  few  shovels  of  finely  ground  coke  over  the 
bath.  As  the  main  product  of  this  reduction  is  a  gas, 
carbon  monoxide,  the  slag  must  be  kept  thin  enough 
to  allow  it  free  passage. 

As  reduction  proceeds,  the  slag  becomes  lighter  in 
color,  and  also  thicker,  due  to  its  ever  increasing  silica 
content.  As  soon  as  the  slag  is  freed  from  the  iron 
oxide,  the  reduction  will  transfer  its  effort  to  reducing 
silicon  from  the  slag. 
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If  allowed  to  continue,  the  result  will  be  a  bath  of 
metal  too  high  in  silicon.  The  proper  method  of  pro- 
cedure is,  therefore,  to  pour,  as  soon  as  the  iron  oxide 
has  been  thoroughly  reduced.  The  question  is,  there- 
fore, how  to  tell  when  this  condition  is  attained.  Our 
method  is  to  take  a  metal  test  every  five  minutes  after 
the  bath  is  melted.  This  is  inspected  for  temperature, 
soundness  of  metal,  and  condition  and  color  of  slag.  If 
slag  is  a  little  heavy  it  can  be  thinned  by  a  judicious 
use  of  fine  lime.  As  these  tests  proceed,  it  is  noticed 
that  the  slag  gradually  becomes  lighter  and  thicker  as 
the  metal  becomes  hotter. 

The  flame  from  around  the  electrodes  has  now 
changed  into  a  very  soft  luminous  one,  and  heavy  white 
smoke  is  emitted.  The  appearance  of  the  furnace  is 
now  similar  to  the  basic  process  under  finishing  condi- 
tions, except  that  reduction  is  not  so  intense  as  to 
cause  "snow."  This  is  due  to  the  manganese  oxide  con- 
tent in  the  slag  which  would  have  to  be  reduced  before 
the  silica  would  reduce  sufficiently  to  cause  the  pow- 
dering or  "snowy"  conditions,  so  pronounced  in  the 
basic  process. 

The  slag  will  be  bubbling  vigorously,  and  all  gas 
in  the  metal  will  be  rapidly  removed.  At  about  the 
time  the  metal  becomes  hot  enough  to  pour,  it  will  be 
noticed  that  the  slag  has  a  puffy  appearance,  and  seems 
to  be  foaming  on  the  bath.  A  sample  taken  will  be 
rather  viscous  and  be  yellowish  green  in  color.  The 
metal  test  will  show  quiet  in  the  spoon  and  lie  rather 
quiet  in  the  test  mold.  The  manganese  is  now  added 
to  the  furnace  and  the  heat  poured. 

Where  there  is  a  great  deal  of  shanking  to  do  on 
light  castings,  the  metal  is  further  superheated  for 
about  10  min.  The  silicon  picked  up  is  allowed  for 
in  our  alloy  additions.  Manganese  usually  gives  a  re- 
turn of  95  to  100  per  cent  of  the  amount  added,  and  the 
practice  for  a  0.65  per  cent  manganese  content,  is  to 
add  0.40  per  cent  to  the  furnace  and  0.25  per  cent 
crushed  to  the  ladle.  Silicon,  figured  at  0.20  per  cent, 
is  added  to  the  ladle  in  finely  crushed  pieces.  Alumi- 
num is  added  in  the  ratio  of  %  lb.  per  ton  of  metal. 
Such  a  heat,  when  poured  into  the  ladle,  will  pour  very 
quiet,  the  slag  holding  back  until  most  of  the  steel  is 
in  the  ladle.  The  slag  wOl  foam  up  on  the  ladle,  and 
string  out  in  long  threads  from  the  furnace  spout. 
Such  a  heat  will  prove  of  exceptional  quality,  and  regu- 
lar analyses  are  constant.  Where  high  carbons  are  de- 
sired, pig  iron  to  the  desired  amount  is  added  long 
enough  before  the  pour  not  to  chill  the  steel.  The  car- 
bon will  rapidly  drop,  due  to  being  reduced  by  the  sili- 
con, and  about  0.05  per  cent  higher  than  desired 
should  be  added. 

Many  acid  electric  operators  follow  the  practice  of 
immersing  their  electrodes,  with  the  power  off,  in  the 
bath  for  a  given  number  of  seconds  to  raise  the  carbon. 
This  is  usually  done  just  before  the  pour.  I  do  not 
recommend  this  practice  at  all.  In  the  first  place,  it 
is  rather  expensive  to  use  the  electrodes  at  6c.  or  7c. 
per  lb.  for  a  carbonizing  agent,  and  in  the  second  place 
there  are  so  many  variables  which  will  change  the  re- 
sult— the  heat  of  metal,  volume  and  character  of  slag, 
area  of  electrode  exposed  to  metal,  etc. 

The  foregoing  covers  the  practice  necessary  for  gen- 
eral operations  on  soft  steel  casting  work.  There  are 
.  yet  other  points  for  consideration. 

High-Carbon  Steel 

Very  often  specifications  come  into  the  shop  requir- 
ing carbon  content  of  0.40  to  0.50  per  cent,  and  even 
up  as  high  as  1.00  per  cent  for  very  special  work.  If 
a  heat  was  to  be  melted  down  under  "soft"  conditions 
the  amount  of  pig  iron  required  to  raise  to  1.00  per 
cent  would  be  excessive;  it  would  be  very  uneconomical 
regarding  cost  of  metallic  charge,  and  would  prolong 
the  time  of  heat  and  greatly  increase  the  power  con- 
sumption, due  to  its  chilling  effect. 

The  solution  is  to  melt  down  "high."  This  can  be 
done  either  by  charging  high-carbon  scrap,  such  as 
springs,  etc.,  or  by  the  addition  of  coke  to  the  charge. 
Either  way  is  satisfactory,  and  fairly  good  results  can 
be  obtained  if  a  little  close  calculating  is  done.  The 
amount  of  coke  to  add  will  vary  greatly  depending  on 
character  of  scrap,  size  of  charge,  etc.,  and  can  be  de- 


termined for  each  shop  only  by  experience.  When  using 
coke  additions  to  a  good  grade  of  boiler  steel  scrap,  I 
generally  figure  10  points  higher  than  desired,  assum- 
ing the  coke  to  contain  60  per  cent  effective  carbon. 
This  coke  is  thrown  in  about  the  center  of  the  charge, 
in  pieces  approximately  pea  size. 

A  charge  of  this  kind  will  always  melt  down  high 
in  manganese  and  silicon  and  recourse  must  be  had  to 
the  chemist  to  run  a  carbon  and  manganese  on  the  pre- 
liminary. Final  additions  can  be  calculated  from  these 
results.  Silicon  is  judged  by  the  solidity  of  the  test 
piece  and  general  appearance  of  fracture.  A  silicon 
content  of  about  0.15  per  cent  will  just  give  a  solid  test 
block.  A  decrease  will  result  in  blow  holes,  while  an 
increase  gives  the  common  "silicon  line"  to  the  grain. 

In  these  classes  of  steel  great  precaution  must  be 
observed  as  to  the  temperature  of  casting.  Castings 
from  very  hot  metal  will  crack  and  tear  excessively, 
especially  if  there  is  any  tendency  to  obstruct  the  nat- 
ural contraction. 

Chrome  Steel 

These  steels  are  easily  made,  the  ferrochrome  being 
added  about  5  to  10  min.  before  pouring,  sufficient  being 
added  to  allow  for  an  oxidation  loss  of  10  points.  If 
the  slag  is  the  least  bit  thick  the  lumps  should  be  mois- 
tened with  water  to  kick  the  slag  aside.  This  is  good 
practice  on  adding  any  ferroalloys  to  the  acid  furnace, 
and  helps  greatly  to  eliminate  any  hard  spots  in  the 
finished  casting. 

While  there  are,  no  doubt,  many  different  methods 
of  obtaining  regular  results,  and  while  other  operators 
may  be  able  to  improve  on  the  foregoing  practice,  I 
have  found  it  to  be  very  simple,  reliable  and  econom- 
ical and  giving  metal  worthy  of  the  name  "electric 
steel." 

Log  of  a  3-ton  Electric  Heat — Soft  Steel 

Speciflcation : 
60.000  lb.   per.  sq.  in.  tensile  strength. 
22  per  cent  elongation  in  2  in. 

Steel  Made: 

Carbon    0.24  % 

Manganese     0.62% 

Silicon    0.30% 

Phosphorus   0.049% 

Sulphur    0.036% 

Tensile  strength 72,000   lb.  per  sq.  In. 

Elongation   26  per  cent 

Bend   180  deg.,  flat  on  itself 

Charge : 

Structural  steel 3.000  lb. 

Shop  scrap    1.800  lb. 

Boiler  clippings   3,000  lb. 

Total    7.800  lb. 

Shop  scrap  charged  on  hearth,  the  structural  steel 

next,  and  all  holes  filled  with  clippings.     Two  scoops 

molding  sand  on   hearth. 

Time 

8  :00  :      Current  on  at  high  voltage, 

8:45:  Nearly  all  melted.  Slag  moderately  thick, 
hut  melting  under  good  oxidizing  conditions. 

9:00:  .\11  melted,  and  fairly  hot.  Changed  over 
to  low  voltage.  Slag  test  shows  fairly  thin,  dead 
black  In  color.  Metal  test  at  about  0.12  per 
cent  carbon,  judged  by  fracture :  20  lb. 
ground   coke  spread   over  surface   of  bath. 

9:05:  Slag  shows  thin  gray  line,  but  still  dirty. 
Metal  unchanged. 

9:10:  Slag  dark  green  in  color,  and  beginning  to 
thicken ;  10  lb.  fine  lime  thrown  in  under 
electrodes.  Metal  test  shows  a  little  higher 
in  carbon.  Slag  well  rabbled,  and  then  given 
another  light  coke  covering. 

9:15:  Slag  bubbling  vigorously  and  of  good  "dry" 
appearance.  Sample  shows  greenish  blue  in 
color.  Beginning  to  thicken.  Metal  hot, 
pouring  clean  from  spoon.  Carbon  close 
to   0.18   per  cent. 

9 :20 :  Reduction  very  heavy.  White  smoke  and 
very  luminous  flames  coming  from  around 
electrodes.  Slag  perfect,  yellowish  green  In 
color  and  viscous  when  taken  from  furnace. 
Metal  hot,  quiet  in  spoon,  showing  0.18  to 
0.20  per  cent  carbon.  Silicon  being  reduced 
from  slag,  and  hearth.  Perromanganese 
figured  at  0.40  per  cent  added  to  furnace. 

9:23:     Heat   poured.     Ferrosillcon   at   0.20    per  cent, 
and    manganese   at    0.25    per   cent    added    In 
ladle.        Slag   foaming   on   ladle,    metal   good 
and  hot.     All  conditions  excellent. 
Time  of  heat,    1   hr.    23   min. 
Kilowatt  hours  per  ton  of  charge,  540. 

Log  of  a  3-ton  Electric  Heat — Hard  Steel 

Speciflcation  : 
80,000  lb.  per  sq.  In.   tensile  strength. 
15  per  cent  elongation  In  2  In. 

Steel   Made: 

Carbon  0.42% 

Manganese    0.60% 
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Sllloon    0.36% 

Phosphorus   0.045% 

Sulphur    0.033% 

Tensile  strength 88,500  lb.  per  so.  In. 

KloDRatlon   19.4  per  cent  In   2  In. 

Bend   160  deg.  on  1  In.  mandrel 

Charge : 

Open-hearth  rail 2,800  lb. 

Shop  scrap    4,200  lb. 

Total    7,000  lb. 

Three    scoops    ground    coke    on    hearth,    together 
with  two  scoops  molding  sand.     Shop  scrap  charged 
next,  with  rail  on   top. 
Time 

1  :00 :     Current  on   at  high  voltage. 
1:30:     Flames    beginning    to    come    from    electrode 

ports   showing   luminous,    with   white   smoke. 

Melting  down  under  reducing  conditions. 
1:50:     All    melted.        Slag   rather    thick,    and    dark 

green    In    color.        Metal    test    taken,    shows 

about  0.40  per  cent  carbon.     Sent  to  chemist 

for   manganese  and   carbon   analyses ;   30  lb. 

Iron  ore  added. 
1:55:     Slag  too  thick,   raked   about  half   off:    30   lb. 

Iron   ore    again    added.     Metal    test    showing 

too   high   in   silicon, 
2:00:     Slag   conditions   better,   beginning  to   bubble. 

Metal    boiling    quietly,    test    showing    silicon 

being  removed. 
2:05:     Chemist  reports  manganese  at  0.29  per  cent, 

and  carbon  at  0.38  per  cent.     Slag  blue  green 

and  looking  fine.     Metal   getting  rather  hot, 

carbon    test    estimated    at    0.05    below    first 

2:10:  Reducing  conditions  excellent.  Slag  bubbling 
vigorously  showingi  good  greenish  yellow 
color,  viscous.  Metal  hot,  test  showing  a 
slight  pick  up  in  silicon.  Managanese  added 
at  0.40  per  cent. 

2:13:     Heat   poured.        Silicon   at    0.15    per   cent   to 
ladle.     No  manganese,  but  1%  lb.  aluminum. 
Conditions  excellent. 
Time  of  heat  1  hr.   13  min. 
Kilowatt  hours  per  ton  of  charge,  510. 

Log  of  a  3-ton  Electric  Heat — Special  Steel 
Specifications : 

Carbon   0.90  to  1.00% 

Manganese  not  over  0.55% 

Silicon not  over  0.30% 

Chromium   0.90  to  1.00% 

Steel   Made: 

Carbon   0.97% 

Manganese    0.45% 

Silicon    0.26% 

Chrome    0.93% 

Charge : 

Old    coiled    springs 5,800  lb. 

20  lb.  ground  coke  on  hearth,  with  two  scoops  sand. 

Time 

10:00:     Current  on  at  high  voltage. 

10:50:  All  melted,  switched  over  to  low  voltage. 
Slag  rather  thin  and  black  in  color.  Metal 
test  taken  and  sent  to  chemist.  Second 
metal  taken,  and  broken,  but  too  high  to 
read  with  any  accuracy.  Metal  shows  good, 
and  (airly  clear. 

11:00:  Metal  beginning  to  heat  up.  Gave  two 
scoop.s  sand  to  thicken  slag.    Slag  still  black. 

11:05:  Chemist  reports  carbon  at  0.81  per  cent  and 
manganese  at  0.18  per  cent.  200  lb.  low 
phos.  pig  iron  added,  and  bath  thoroughly 
rabbled.     Second   test    sent   to  chemist. 

11:10:  Slag  showing  trace  of  green  color,  and  be- 
ginning to  thicken.  Metal  moderate  in  tem- 
perature. Light  covering  ot  coke  spread 
over  surface  of  bath. 

11 :15 :  Slag  looking  better,  showing  bluish  green. 
Metal  getting  rather  hot.  Reducing  con- 
ditions good,  and  silicon  beginning  to  work 
on  slag. 

11:20:  Slag  beginning  to  work,  still  bluish  green 
in  color,  but  beginning  to  assume  viscous 
character.  Metal  hot  and  pouring  clean 
from  spoon.  Chemist  reports  carbon  at  0.96 
per  cent. 

11:25:  Slag  excellent  in  every  respect.  Manganese 
at  0.35  per  cent,  and  ferrbchromium  at  1.05 
per  cent  chrome  added.  Bath  given  dusting 
of  ground   coke. 

11:30:  Heat  poured.  Silicon  to  ladle  at  0.10  per 
cent. 

Time  of  heat  1  hr.  and  30  min. 
Kilowatt  hours  per  ton  of  charge,   585. 


The  J.  Friedland  Co..  Inc.,  293  Greenpoint  Avenue,  Brook- 
lyn, has  been  incorporated  with  capital  stock  of  $50,000  to 
manufacture  show  cases.  It  proposes  to  continue  a  business 
already  established  in  this  line.  Joseph  Friedland  and 
Ephraig  Goldberg,  2783  Webb  Avenue,  New  York,  are  the 
chief    incorporators. 


Hugo  Faick  &  Co..  Ltd.,  New  York,  Incorporated  with 
$250,000  capital  stock,  will  undertake  the  development  of 
iron  and  other  ore  properties  and  may  manufacture  non- 
ferrous  alloys.  The  incorporators  are  S.  H.  Hofstadter,  H. 
Riegelman,  and  P.  Berner.  Present  address  is  in  care  of 
Mr.  Samuels,   Room   807,  6T  Wall  Street. 


Plans  of  New  Companies 

The  Superior  Saw  Mfg.  Co.,  1324  Metropolitan  Avenue, 
Brooklyn,  organized  with  $20,000  capital  stock  to  manu- 
facture saws,   blades,  etc.,   is   now   operating   on  these   lines. 

The  Shoe  Cleaner  Services,  Inc.,  1100  East  Sixteenth 
Street,  New  York,  incorporated  with  $100,000  capital  stock 
to  manufacture  electrically  operated  shoe  shining  machinery, 
will  for  the  present  act  as  a  development  company  for  the 
Automatic  Shoe  Shining  Machinery  Co.,  incorporated  a 
few  months  ago.  The  incorporators  are  G.  P.  Grant,  L. 
M.   Balnbridge  and  H.  B.  Jiltze. 

Goodwin-Pray,  Inc.,  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  has  been  organized 
with  capital  stock  of  $50,000  to  manufacture  electrical 
machinery,  taking  over  an  established  concern  in  this  line. 
John  G.  Sauerwin,  715  Elizabeth  Avenue,  Elizabeth,  N.  J., 
heads  the  company. 

The  P.  L.  &  W.  Surgical  Instrument  Co.,  144  Howard 
Street,  Newark,  N.  J.,  has  been  organized  to  manufacture 
surgical  instruments,  and  is  now  active  on  a  small  scale, 
Frank  Pentek  heads   the   company. 

The  Penn  Brass  &  Copper  Co.,  Erie,  Pa.,  recently  in- 
corporated with  $50,000  capital  stock,  has  begun  manufac- 
turing seamless  brass  and  copper  tubes  in  its  factory  at 
1120-30  West  Eighteenth  Street.  E.  S.  Roach  is  president 
and   Karl  W.   Wilks,  general   manager. 

The  Universal  Coaler  Co.,  Detroit,  has  been  incorporated 
with  $200,000  capital  stock  to  manufacture  electric  cooling 
equipment.  Plans  are  withheld  for  the  present.  Address 
is  in  care  of  Patterson  Farmer,  People's  PMnance  Corpora- 
tion,   954    Book    Building. 

The  Arbetter  Felling  Machine  Co.,  St.  Louis,  has  been 
organized  under  Delaware  laws  with  capital  of  $2,500,000 
to  manufacture  textile  and  other  machinery.  This  follows 
the  consolidation  of  the  company  by  that  name  of  Boston 
and  the  Lewis  Felling  Machine  Co.  of  St.  Louis.  Plant 
and  all  assets  have  been  transferred  to  St.  Louis  where 
operations  will  continue  as  formerly.  Charles  L.  Knower, 
3763  Forest  Park  Boulevard,  St.  Louis,  is  one  of  the 
principals. 

The  Percoplate  Boiler  Sales  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J.,  has 
been  incorporated  with  $100,000  capital  stock  to  make  and 
deal  in  boilers  and  equipment.  It  is  not  ready  to  make 
announcement  of  plans.  H.  B.  Mead,  111  Gotthart  Street, 
is   secretary. 

The  Sloan  &  Zook  Tank  Car  Co.,  Bradford,  Pa.,  In- 
corporated with  $125,000  capital  stock,  will  operate  as  a 
subsidiary  ot  the  Sloan  &  Zook  Co.,  Bradford.  The  new 
company  will  take  over  and  operate  the  cars  formerly 
owned  by  the  parent  company.  William  J.  Sloan  is  one 
of    the    heads. 

The  U.  S.  E.  Corporation,  7  West  Sixty-first  Street,  New 
York,  recently  organized  to  manufacture  automotive  ac- 
cessories, is  now  in  production  on  spring  bumpers.  S.  H. 
Shaw   heads    the   company. 

The  R.  L.  Carter  Co.,  Inc.,  101  Benedict  Avenue.  Syra- 
cuse, N.  Y.,  incorporated  with  capital  stock  of  $25,000,  has 
taken  over  the  business  of  the  R.  L.  Carter  Co.,  that  city, 
and  will  manufacture  electric  hand  shapers  and  routers. 
It  is  equipped  for  immediate  needs.  R.  L.  Carter  is  presi- 
dent ;   E.   M.   Eustis,  treasurer,  and  R.  C.  Eustis,  secretary. 

The  Damascus  Crucible  Steel  Casting  Co.,  New  Brighton, 
Pa.,  incorporated  with  capital  of  $300,000,  will  continue  a 
business  established  15  years  in  the  manufacture  of  cast- 
ings. A  new  plant  is  being  built  at  Hammond,  Ind.,  which 
will  be  ready  for  operation  about  Dec.  1.  Buildings  at 
Hammond  were  built  by  the  Truscon  Steel  Co.  and  will  house 
a  2-ton  Heroult  furnace.  Grinding  machines  are  being 
built  by  the  Cincinnati  Grinder  Co.  Contracts  for  the  rest 
of  the  machinery  will  be  let  soon.  Charles  Capper  is 
president. 

A  certificatee  of  incorporation  has  been  granted  the 
Aetna  Steel  &  Iron  Co.,  Inc.,  Southington.  Conn.,  which 
recently  purchased  manufacturing  property  in  Southington. 
Authorized  capitalization  is  $170,000.  The  company  will 
begin  business  with  $65,000.  Boston  and  Pawtucket,  R.  I., 
interests    are    interested    in    the    company. 

The  Carrm  Convertible  Car  Corporation,  46  East  Forty- 
first  Street,  New  York,  has  been  incorporated  with  $5,000,000 
capital  stock  under  Delaware  laws,  to  manufacture  automo- 
bile bodies.  Negotiations  are  under  way  to  build  a  special 
type  body.  Plans  are  as  yet  indefinite,  but  it  is  likely  that 
a  plant  will  be  located  in  Pennsylvania  or  the  Middle  West. 

The  Muir  Valve  &  Plumbing  Supply  Co.,  New  York,  has 
been  incorporated  with  $100,000  capital  stock  to  manufacture 
and  deal  in  valves,  plumbing  equipment,  fittings,  etc.  Plans 
are  as  yet  indeterminate.  J.  Muir,  who  Is  connected  with 
the  Mitchell  Co.,  621  West  Twenty-fourth  Street,  New  York, 
is  one  of  the  principals. 


Current  Metal  Prices 

On  Small   Lots,   Delivered   from  Merchants'   Stocks,   New  York  City 


The  following  quotations  are  made  by  New  York 
City  warehouses. 

As  there  are  many  consumers  whose  requirements 
are  not  suflSciently  heavy  to  warrant  their  placing  or- 
ders with  manufacturers  for  shipments  in  carload  lots 
from  mills,  these  prices  are  given  for  their  convenience. 


On  a  number  of  items  the  base  price  only  is  given, 
it  being  impossible  to  name  every  size. 

The  wholesale  prices  at  which  large  lots  are  sold 
by  manufacturers  for  direct  shipment  from  mills  are 
given  in  the  market  reports  appearing  in  a  preceding 
part  of  The  Iron  Age  under  the  general  heading  of 
"Iron  and  Steel  Markets"  and  "Non-Ferrous  Metals." 


Iron   and   Soft   Steel   Bars   and    Shapes 

Bars: 

Refined  iron  bars,  base  price 3.54c. 

Swedish  charcoal  iron  bars,  base 7.00c.  to  7.25c. 

Soft  steel  bars,  base  price 3.54c. 

Hoops,  base  price    5.19c. 

Bands,  base  price  4.39c. 

Beams  and  channels,  angles  and  tees,  3  in.  x  % 

in.  and  larger,  base   3.64c. 

Channels,  angles   and  tees   under  3  in.  x   %   in. 

base    3.54c. 

Mercbant   Steel 

Per  Lb. 
Tire,  1%  x  %  in.  and  larger 3.60c. 

(Smooth  finish,  1  to  2%  x  %  in.  and  larger).  .4.10c. 

Toe-calk,  %  x  %  in.  and  larger 4.60c. 

Cold-rolled  strip,  soft  and  quarter  hard.  .7.50c.  to  8.50c. 

Open-hearth,    spring-steel    4.50c.  to  7.50c. 

Shafting  and  Screw  Stock: 

Rounds     4.40c. 

Squares,  flats  and  hex 4.90c. 

Standard  tool  steel,  base  price   15.00c. 

Extra  tool  steel    18.00c. 

Special  tool  steel   23.00c. 

High  speed  steel,  18  per  cent  tungsten 75c.  to  80c. 

Tank   Plates— Steel 

%  in.  and  heavier   , 3.64c. 


Blue  Annealed  Per  L,b. 

No.  10   4.20c.  to  4.59c. 

No.  12   4.25c.  to  4.64c. 

No.  14   4.30c.  to  4.69c. 

No.  16   4.40c.  to  4.79c. 


Box  Annealed — Black 
Soft  Steel 
C.  R-.  One  Pass 
Per  Lb. 

Nos.  18  to  20 4.30c.  to  4.5.5c. 

Nos.  22  and  24 4.35c.  to  4.60c. 

No.   26    4.40c.  to  4.6.5c. 

No.   28    4.50c.  to  4.75c. 

No.  30    4.70c.  to  4.95c. 

No.  28  and  lighter,  36  in.  wide,   20c. 


Brass    Sheet,    Rod,    Tahe    and    Wire 

BASa  PBICB 

High  brass  sheet    17     c.  to  18     c. 

High  brass  wire   17%c.  to  18%c. 

Brass  rods    14%c.  to  15%c. 

Brass  tube,  brazed   25     c.  to  26%c. 

Brass  tube,  seamless    21%c.  to  22%c. 

Copper  tube,  seamless 23    c.  to  24    c. 

Copper   Sheets 

Sheet  copper,  hot  rolled,  19%c.  to  20V4c.  per  lb. 
base. 

Cold  rolled,  14  oz.  and  heavier,.  3c.  per  lb.  advance 
over  hot  rolled. 

Tin  Plates 


Bluea  Stove 
Pipe  Sheet 
Per  Lb. 


4.85c. 
4.90c. 
5.00c. 


higher. 


Galvanized 


Per  Lb. 

No.  14    4.60c.  to  4.85c. 

No    16    4.75c.  to  5.00c. 

Nos.  18  and  20   4.90c.  to  5.15c. 

Nos.  22  and  24    5.05c.  to  5.30c. 

No.  26    5.20c.  to  5.45c. 

No.  27    5.35c.  to  5.60c. 

No.  28   5.50c.  to  5.75c. 

No.  30    5.95c.  to  6.20c. 

No.  28  and  lighter,  36-in.  wide,  20c.  higher. 


Welded  Pipe 


Standard  Steel 

Black     Galv. 


%  in.  Butt..  —41 
%  in.  Butt..  —46 
1-3  in.  Butt  .  —48 
2%-6  in.  Lap.  —44 
7-8  in.  Lap..  — 41 
9-12  in.   Lap.  —34 


-24 
—32 
—34 
—30 
—11 
—  6 


Wrought  Iron 

Black  Galv. 

%    in.    Butt..  —  4  -fl9 

%    in.    Butt..  —11  -f  9 

1-1%   in.  Butt  —14  4-  6 

2   in.  Lap....  —  5  +14 

2%-6   in.   Lap  —  9  +9 

7-12    in.    Lap.  —  3  +16 


steel   -Wire 

Bass  Price*  on  No.  9  Gaob  and  Coaxsxb      Per  Lb. 

Bright  basic   4.75c.  to  5.00c. 

Annealed   soft    4.75c.  to  5.00c. 

Galvanized   annealed    5.40c.  to  5.6.5c. 

Coppered  basic    5.40c.  to  5.65c. 

Tinned  soft  Bessemer   6.40c.  to  6.65c. 


Bright  Tin 

Coke— 14  X 

Prime 

Seconds 

80  lb. 

.$6.55 

$6.30 

90  lb. 

.   6.65 

6.40 

14x20 

14x20 

100  lb. 

.   6.75 

6.50 

IC 

.$12.55 

$10.70 

IC. 

.   7.00 

6.75 

IX. 

.   13.95 

12.55 

IX. 

.   8.25 

8.00 

IXX. 

.   15.55 

13.75 

IXX. 

.   9.50 

9.25 

IXXX. 

.   17.10 

15.30 

IXXX. 

.10.75 

10.50 

IXXXX. 

.   18.85 

16.80 

IXXXX. 

.12.00 

10.75 

•Resnlar  extras  for  lighter  ears. 


Terne   Plates 

8  lb.  coating,  14  x  20 

100    lb $7.00  to  $8.00 

IC    7.25  to     8.25 

IX    8.25  to     8.75 

Fire   door   stock 9.00  to  10.00 

Tin 

Straits  pig   44c. 

Bar    48c.  to  50c. 

Lake  ingot   15% c. 

Electrolytic     15V4c. 

Casting    14%c. 

Spelter  and   Sheet   Zinc 

Western   spelter    7%e. 

Sheet  zinc.  No.  9  base,  casks 10%c.  open  lie. 

Lead   and   Solder* 

American   pig    lead 8%c.  to  8?4c. 

Bar  lead    10c.  to  12c. 

Solder  %  and  %  guaranteed 31c. 

No.    1    solder 29c. 

Refined  solder   25c. 

•Prices  of  solder  indicated  by  private  brand  vary  accord- 
ing to  composition. 

Babbitt   Metal 

Best  grade,  per  lb 75c.  to  90c. 

Commercial   gn"ade,   per  lb 35c.  to  50c. 

Grade  D,  per  lb 25c.  to  35c. 

Antimony 

Asiatic 9y2C.  to  10c. 

Alnmlnnm 

No.  1  aluminum  (guaranteed  over  99  per  cent 
pure),  in  ingots  for  remelting,  per  lb 36c. 

Old   Metals 

The  market  is  very  unsettled  in  sympathy  with 
ingot  copper.  Dealers'  buying  prices  are  nominally  as 
follows : 

Centa 
Per  Lb. 

Copper,  heavy  crucible   10.50 

Copper,  heavy  wire   10.00 

Copper,  light  bottoms 8.25 

Brass,  heavy    5.50 

Brass,  light    4.75 

Heavy  machine  composition    8.25 

No.  1  yellow  brass  turnings 5.50 

No.  1  red  brass  or  composition  turnings 7.25 

Lead,   heavy   .■ 6.00 

Lead,  tea   5.00 

Zinc    4.00 

Cast   aluminum   16.00 

.Sheet  aluminum   15.00 
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Ship  Scrapping  with 
Oxy-Acetylene 


f 


'V'^*' '' 


:^ 


Fig.    1   and   Fig.    2    (Oval) 

CONSIDERABLE  interest  has  been  aroused  in  the 
"infant"  industry  of  ship  scrapping  by  the  fact 
that  the  Government  is  selling  a  large  number 
of  naval  vessels  for  salvage.  These  vessels,  which  in 
the  aggregate  amount  to  above  600,000  tons,  are  to  bo 
scrapped  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  treaty 
limiting  naval  armament,  and  must  be  dismantled  by 
the  purchasers  within  eighteen  months  from  the  date 
of  ratification  of  the  treaty,  Aug.  17,  1923. 

A  number  of  firms  have  already  had  considerable 
experience  in  scrapping  naval  vessels,  merchant  ships 
and  lighter  craft.  Naturally,  their  experiences  would 
prove  very  valuable  to  those  who  are  contemplating 
bidding  for  vessels  now  to  be  sold,  since  by  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  lessons  learned  by  their  predecessors 
considerable  money,  and  certainly  much  time,  may  be 
saved. 

One  of  the  earliest  ship  scrapping  operations  under- 
taken was  breaking  up  the  battleship  Maine  in  Havana 
harbor  in  1911,  after  the  wreck  of  this  old  naval  vessel 
had  been  exposed  to  the  elements  for  about  13  years. 
Many  of  the  problems  met  in  this  work  will  not  con- 
front those  undertaking  the  scrapping  of  the  vessels 
now  being  offered  for  sale.  When  it  was  decided  to 
break  up  this  wreck  it  was  planned  to  take  the  plates 
of  the  ship  apart  by  cutting  the  rivets  and  bolts  with 
an  air  chisel,  or  with  a  hand  chisel  and  sledge,  while 
the  more  substantial  fabrication  might  be  demolished 
by  blasting.  Before  the  job  was  even  attempted,  how- 
ever, the  engineers  in  charge  of  the  work  estimated 
that  the  time  which  would  be  required  to  break  up  the 
wreck,  laid  bare  in  an  extensive  cofferdam,  would  be  so 
great  as  to  magnify  the  hazards  unduly.     It  therefore 
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became  evident  that  more  practicable  means  for  doing 
the  work  must  be  had. 

Cutting  with  the  oxy-acetylene  flame  was  proposed 
and  after  the  first  demonstration  of  this  process  the 
old  methods  were  abandoned.  The  wrecked  forward 
portion  of  the  ship  was  thus  cut  away  and  cut  up,  while 
the  bulk  of  the  hull,  with  a  bulkhead  built  across  the 
cut-off  portion,  was  then  towed  out  to  sea  and  sunk, 
with  naval  honors. 

Following  the  success  of  this  pioneer  work,  when- 
ever ship  scrapping  was  undertaken  from  time  to  time, 
down  to  the  period  following  the  World  War,  the  oxy- 
acetylene  cutting  blowpipe  was  used  as  a  matter  of 
course.  Some  of  the  jobs  during  this  period  were 
spectacular  in  themselves  and  a  few  of  them  attracted 
public  notice,  but  it  was  not  until  the  Government  began 
to  dispose  of  obsolete  equipment  after  the  war  that  ship 
scrapping  again  received  notable  attention  from  the 
press.  About  two  and  one-half  years  ago  bids  weie 
asked  for  the  purchase  of  a  number  of  first-line  ships, 
several  transports  and  many  destroyers,  submarines 
and  vessels  of  other  types.  These  were  offered  for  sale 
to  be  scrapped  and  were  purchased  by  those  in  the  scrap 
business  or  in  allied  lines. 

In  nearly  evei-y  instance  the  vessels  sold  at  thi-3  time 
were  towed  to  a  point  accessible  to  railroad  sidings, 
there  to  be  scrapped  by  oxy-acetylene  cutting.  Much 
of  the  propelling  and  other  machinery  in  the  vessel 
was  removed  and  converted  to  the  uses  of  commerce 
and  the  purchasers  of  the  ships  found  a  profitable 
market  for  the  brass,  copper  and  other  metals  used  in 
the  fittings.  Even  the  wire  constituting  the  communi- 
cation systems  within  the   vessels  was  salvaged.     Re- 
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Fig:.  3 — Remains 
of  Army  Trans- 
port Meade, 
Aground  at  Low 
Tide  in  the  Del- 
aware River  at 
Bridesburg,  Pa. 
This  ship  was 
525    ft.   long 


frigerating  machinery,  pumps,  cranes  and  handling 
machinery  were  removed  and  resold  as  parts  of  com- 
mercial equipment.  When  these  vessels  were  thus 
stripped  of  all  their  portable  equipment  the  oxy-acety- 
lene  blowpipe  was  utilized  to  reduce  the  superstructure, 
the  hull  and  the  heavy  fittings  to  charging  box  size, 
all  previous  experiences  having  clearly  pointed  to  the 
fact  that  by  no  other  means  could  the  vessel  profitably 
be  reduced  to  scrap. 

Now,  at  a  time  when  all  but  possibly  one  or  two 
organizations  have  finished  the  work  on  obsolete  ves- 
sels purchased  from  the  Government  for  scrapping, 
comes  the  ratification  of  the  Five-Power  Naval  Arma- 
ment Limitations  Agreement,  which  projects  the  coun- 
try into  a  more  extensive  ship  scrapping  program  than 
was  ever  before  undertaken.  A  score  or  more  of  ships, 
from  great  battleships,  thoroughly  equipped  and  in 
commission,  to  hulls  of  new  battle  cruisers  on  the  ways 
(designed  to  be  the  speediest  and  most  powerful  fight- 
ing machines  afloat)  are  to  be  scrapped,  and  the  ar- 
rangement under  which  they  are  being  disposed  of 
provides  that  they  shall  be  reduced  to  such  a  condition 
that  neither  the  vessel  as  a  whole  nor  any  of  its  parts 
can  again  be  used  as  equipment  for  combat  purposes. 

Some  vessels,  sold  under  the  provisions  of  this 
arrangement,  are  now  in  course  of  demolition.  In 
general,  the  method  employed  is  to  moor  the  vessel 
alongside  a  wharf  and  strip  it  of  its  superstructure, 
masts,  stacks,  cranes  and  other  appurtenances.  A 
typical  arrangement  is  shown  in  Fig.  1.  Openings 
are  then  cut  in  the  deck  plates,  through  which  the 
machinery  from  below  is  removed  (Fig.  2).*  After 
this  work  is  completed  the  deck  plates  themselves  and 
the  hull  of  the  ship  are  attacked,  the  work  proceeding 
by  sections  until  it  almost  reaches  the  waterline.  When 
this  time  is  reached  the  remainder  of  the  hull  is  some- 
times towed  up  on  the  beach  at  high  tide  as  shown  in 
Fig.  3,  and  at  low  tide  another  row  of  plates  is  re- 
moved. This  proces^his  repeated  at  each  successive 
high  and  low  tide  (Fig.  4)  until  the  keel  of  the  ship 
can  be  towed  on  to  land,  where  demolition  is  com- 
pleted. The  steel  is  cut  to  charging  box  sizes  and  then 
shipped  to  steel  plants  for  remelting. 

Some  contractors  were  able  to  cut  ships  to  a  line 
where  the  hull  could  be  converted  to  use  as  a  barge 
or  a  car  ferry.  The  profits  derived  from  the  sale  of 
the  hull  for  purposes  of  this  kind  have  materially  aided 
in  bringing  up  the  gross  profit  derived  from  the  scrap- 
ping transaction. 

What  was  at  one  time  considered  a  serious  problem 
in  this  work  was  the  breaking  up  of  the  heavy  armoi- 
plate  of  the  naval  vessels.  Some  of  the  ships  sold 
immediately  after  the  World  War  were  disposed  of 
under  the  condition  that  the  armor  plate  should  be 
removed  intact  and  returned  to  the  Government,  but  at 

•The  man  wears  a  mask  to  guard  against  fumes  from  the 
numerous  coats  of  paint  on  the  decking  and  other  steel  work. 


present  the  vessels  are  sold  under  arrangements  which 
provide  for  scrapping  the  armor.  Here  the  oxy-acety- 
lene  cutting  blowpipe  reaches  its  highest  degree  of 
usefulness  in  ship  scrapping.  It  is  inconceivable  that 
the  reduction  to  charging  box  size  of  the  armor  plate 
would  be  attempted  by  cold  chisel  and  sledge,  but 
before  oxy-acetylene  cutting  was  adopted  for  this  work 
such  tools  or  drilling  and  blasting  were  the  only  methods 
available. 

Two  old  naval  vessels  are  now  being  scrapped  at  a 
point  where  tidewater  wharfage  is  available  and  where 
a  railroad  spur  makes  it  possible  to  handle  the  scrap 
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metal  directly  from  the  ships  to  cars.  Direct  handling 
reduces  costs  and  in  the  same  ratio  increases  the  profit 
made  by  the  company  undertaking  the  salvage  work. 
Cranes  of  sufficient  capacity  are  so  located,  also,  that 
it  is  possible  to  lift  intact  such  portions  of  the  ship 
as  may  be  desired  to  a  point  on  shore  where  they  can 
be  further  reduced  to  size  or,  for  that  matter,  shipped 
to  a  purchaser  who  can  put  a  mechanical  unit  into  use. 

These  two  vessels  (the  Kentucky,  illustrated  in 
F"ig.  1,  and  the  Ohio,  in  Fig.  5)  were  ships  which  had 
a  displacement  of  about  12,000  tons  each.  They  were 
nu.re  than  3150  ft.  long,  had  a  beam  of  72  ft.,  and  ;i 
draft  of  23  ft.  6  in.  The  armor  belts  were  16 Va  and 
12  in.  thick,  respectively,  and  the  turret  armor  was 
17  to  12  in.  thick.  The  main  armament  consisted  of 
four  12-in.  guns  in  the  Ohio;  four  13-in.  and  four  8-in. 
in  the  Kentucky.  Together,  the  vessels  represented 
about  18,000  tons  of  steel  and  several  hundred  tons  of 
brass  and  copper  fittings. 

Scrapping  these  ships  was  begun  by  cutting  off  and 
removing  the  deck  fittings  and  parts  of  the  superstnac- 
ture.  Most  of  this  equipment  was  cut  on  the  vessel 
only  sufficiently  to  remove  it,  and  was  further  reduced 
to  charging  box  size  after  it  had  been  lowered  to  the 
mainland.  Through  handling  part  of  the  work  in  this 
way  the  operators  were  enabled  to  attack  the  remainder 
of  the  superstructure  and  the  deck  plates  unhindered 
by  work  going  on  above  them.  The  larger  guns  were 
cut  into  pieces  in  place  and  the  pieces  were  swung 
directly  from  the  decks  to  waiting  gondola  cars.  Cut- 
ting this  armament  represented  an  interesting  oxy- 
acetylene  application  and  was  handled  with  ease  and 
great  rapidity  with  hand  cutting  blowpipes. 

When  the  decks  were  cleared  of  most  of  the  metal 


In  various  sections  of  the  vessels  the  plating  consisted 
of  several  laminations.  In  many  sections  the.se  lami- 
nations were  separated  by  heavy  coatings  of  red  lead 
or    some    other    type   of   paint    or    protective    covering 


Fig.  5  (Left)  Cuts 
on  Forward  Turret 
of  Battleship  Ohio. 
Each  sighting  hood 
has    been    cut    into 

three    parts 
Fig.     6      (Above) 
Straight-Line     Cut- 
ting   Machine    at 
Wo  Fit     on     16-In. 

Fig.  7  (Below) 
Armor  Plate  Scrap 
as  Cut  up  by  the 
Torch,  Showing 
Holes  for  the  Bolts 
Which  Held  the 
Armor  to  the  Ship's 
Side 


which  could  be  conveniently  removed  large  open- 
ings were  cut  to  permit  the  removal  of  machinery 
and  fittings.  Such  of  this  equipment  as  could  not 
be  economically  salvaged  and  sold  for  commercial 
purposes  was  then  reduced  to  scrap.  This  remark 
also  applies  to  much  of  the  piping  and  other  fit- 
tings in  the  hulls  of  the  ships. 

About  25  per  cent  of  the  weight  of  such  ships 
is  armor.  Upon  the  handling  of  this  material 
depends,  to  a  considerable  degree,  the  profit  of 
the  whole  scrapping  operation.  This  contractor 
removed  the  armor  belt  and  the  turret  armor  to 
shore,  where  it  was  cut  to  charging  box  size. 

Several  difficulties  were  met.  The  first  of 
these  was  occasioned  by  the  composition  and  the 
condition  of  the  armor  plate  itself.  It  is,  of 
course,  a  special  alloy  steel,  case  hardened  to  a 
depth  of  several  inches  on  the  outside.  When  in 
position  it  was  backed  by  several  inches  of  teak.  The 
hardened  outside  surface  made  it  advisable  to  cut  the 
armor  while  it  lay  face  down ;  but  after  the  armor  was 
placed  in  this  position  no  difficulties  were  encountered 
in  cutting  it  with  either  the  hand  cutting  blowpipe  or 
a  blowpipe  mechanically  guided  by  a  straight  line  cut- 
ting machine,  as  in  Fig.  6.  Fig.  7  shows  that  the  opera- 
tion leaves  little  to  be  desired  for  general  all  around 
appearance. 

The  protective  deck  and  the  lighter  armor  was  cut 
in  place  and  loaded  directly  from  the  ships  to  the  cars. 


which,  although  at  times  it  rendered  the  cutting  less 
speedy  and  less  comfortable  than  it  otherwise  would 
have  been,  did  not  interfere  with  the  progress. 

The  proportions  of  each  class  of  material  recovered 
by  scrapping  naval  vessels  naturally  varies  wath  the 
age  and  type  of  the  ship.  It  has  been  estimated,  how- 
ever, as  a  rough  guide,  that  about  60  per  cent  of  the 
vessel's  weight  represents  heavy  steel  scrap,  10  per 
cent  light  steel  scrap,  IVz  per  cent  brass  and  copper, 
21/2  per  cent  lead,  5  per  cent  cast  iron  and  1.5  per  cent 
wood,  dust,  rubbish,  paint  and  other  waste. 
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National  Founders'  Meeting 

The  1923  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Founders 
Association  will  be  held  Nov.  21  and  22  at  the  Hotel 
Astor,  New  York.  James  A.  Emery,  counsel  of  the 
association,  will  discuss  "The  Outlook"  at  the  morning 
session  of  Nov.  21.  The  addresses  scheduled  include 
the  following,  all  to  be  delivered  in  the  afternoon  ses- 
sion of  that  day  except  the  last  two,  which  are  on  the 
program  for  the  morning  session  of  Nov.  22. 

"Personnel  Work — Is  It  Practical?  Does  It  Pay?"  by 
Dr.  H.  H.  Myers,  personnel  superintendent,  Ohio  Brass  Co., 
Mansfield.  Ohio. 

"What  I  Saw  in  Kurope,"  by  Magnus  W.  Alexander, 
managing  director.  National  Industrial  Conference  Board, 
New  York. 

"Bootlegging  Mind  Poison."  by  Fred  R.  Marvin,  associate 
editor  New  York  Commercial. 

"Educational  Motion  Pictures."  by  Dr.  Paul  Smith,  vice- 
president,   American  Motion  Picture  Corporation,  New  York. 

"A  Foundry  Apprentice  Training  System  That  Works." 
by  Horace  A.  Frommelt,  educational  director,  Falk  Corpora- 
tion, Milwaukee. 

"A  Talk  on  Gray  Iron  Foundry  Practice  and  the  Remedy 
for  Some  of  the  Troubles  Encountered,"  by  Enrique  Touceda, 
consulting  engineer,  American  Malleable  Castings  Association. 

The  reports  of  officers,  President  William  H.  Barr, 
Commissioner  A.  E.  McClintock  and  Secretary  J.  M. 
Taylor,  will  be  presented  at  the  beginning  of  the  Wed- 
nesday morning  session.  The  program  provides  also 
for  reports  of  the  new  membership  committee,  H.  J. 
Boggis,  chairman,  and  that  on  industrial  education, 
L.  W.  Olson,  chairman. 

At  the  annual  dinner,  Wednesday  evening,  Hon. 
J.  Adam  Bebe  of  Minneapolis  will  speak. 


Program  of  Mechanical  Engineers'  Meeting 

Pressed  metal  will  come  in  for  special  attention  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Society  of  Me- 
chanical Engineers,  to  be  held  at  the  society's  head- 
quarters in  New  York,  Dec.  3  to  6,  inclusive.  Papers 
on  the  subject  will  be  presented  in  the  machine  shop 
session  on  the  morning  of  Dec.  6. 

Among  other  subjects  scheduled  for  the  annual  meet- 
ing are  the  following:  Management,  on  the  afternoon 
of  Dec.  6;  fuels  on  the  morning  of  Dec.  5;  development 
in  power  economy  in  the  power  session  on  the  morning 
of  Dec.  6;  and  contributions  on  the  corrosion  of  various 
alloys,  to  be  presented  in  the  aeronautic  section,  on  the 
morning  of  Dec.  6. 

Extracts  from  the  program  follow: 

General  Session,  Dec.  4— H.  A.  S.  Howarth,  Kingsbury 
Machine  Works,  Philadelphia,  a  graphical  study  of  journal 
lubrication  ;  S.  Timoshenko.  research  department.  Westing- 
house  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co..  East  Pittsburgh,  bending  and 
torsion  of  multi-throw  crankshafts  on   many   .supports. 

Fluid  Meters  Session,  Dec.  4 — Open  meeting  for  discus- 
sion of  part  II  of  the  report  of  the  special  committee  on  fluid 
meters. 

Fuels  Session,  Dec.  5— O.  P.  Hood,  Bureau  of  Mines. 
Washington,  fundamental  factors  in  the  spontaneous  com- 
bustion of  coal;  P.  G.  Tryon,  U.  S.  Geological  Survey. 
Washington,  economie  phases  of  coal  storage ;  H.  E.  Birch. 
R.  H.  Beaumont  Co.,  and  H.  V.  Coes.  Ford.  Bacon  &  Davis, 
Philadelphia,  coal  handling  and  coal  storage. 

Ordnance  Session.  Dec.  5 — Capt.  H.  W.  Churchill,  ex- 
ecutive assistant.  New  York  District  Ordnance  Office,  some 
production  problems  in  the  War  Department's  preparedness 
plan. 

Power  Session.  Dec.  6— E.  H.  Brown  and  M.  H.  Drewry, 
Allis-Chalmers  Mfg.  Co..  Milwaukee,  gains  in  power-plant 
economy  from  extracting  steam  from  stages  of  main  turbines ; 
C.  F.  Hlrshfeld,  Detroit  Edison  Co..  Detroit,  and  F.  O.  Ellen- 
wood.  Cornell  University.  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  high  pressure,  re- 
heating and  regenerating  for  steam  power  plants ;  C.  W.  E. 
Olarke.  power  engineer,  Dwight  P.  Robinson  &  Co.,  New 
York,  boiler  test  results  with  preheated  air.  Colfax  Station, 
Duquesne  Light  Co. 

Machine  Shop  Session.  Dec.  6 — D.  P.  Cook.  Boston  Pressed 
Metal  Co.,  Worcester,  Mass.,  some  principles  and  examples 
of  metal  development ;  W.  W.  Galbreath,  president,  and  John 
U.  Winter,  general  superintendent,  Youngstown  Pressed  Steel 
Co..  Warren,  Ohio,  the  development  of  modern  stamping 
practice ;  progress  report  on  the  present  status  and  future 
problems  of  the  art  of  cutting  metals,  a  review  of  the  present 
knowledge  concerning  the  elements  entering  into  the  cutting 
of  metals. 


Aeronautic  Session.  Dec.  6 — D.  Basch,  research  engineer. 
General  Electric  Co.,  and  M.  F.  Sayre,  Union  College, 
Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  resistance  of  various  aluminum  alloys  to 
salt-water  corrosion ;  H.  A.  Gardner,  Henry  A.  Gardner 
Laboratory,  Washington,  corrosion,  cleansing  and  protection 
of  aluminum  alloys,   such  as  duralumin. 

Management  Session.  Dec.  6 — R.  T.  Kent,  consulting  man- 
agement engineer,  Montclair.  N.  J.,  relation  of  mechanical 
engineering  to   management  in  the  metal-working   industries. 


Ohio  Foundrynien  to  Hold  November  Meet- 
ing in  Toledo 

Members  of  the  Ohio  State  Foundrymen's  Asso- 
ciation will  have  an  opportunity  to  inspect  the  plants 
of  the  Willys-Overland  Co.  and  the  Toledo  Furnace 
Co.  at  Toledo,  Ohio,  on  the  occasion  of  the  annual  con- 
vention of  the  association  Nov.  15  and  16.  The  meet- 
ings will  be  held  at  the  Toledo  Yacht  Club,  beginning 
with  a  luncheon  on  Nov.  15,  followed  by  an  afternoon 
session  during  which  several  technical  and  practical 
papers  will  be  read  and  discussed.  Most  of  Friday 
will  be  given  up  to  plant  visiting.  Among  the  papers 
to  be  read  are  the  following:  "Patterns,  the  Starting 
Point  of  Profit  and  Loss,"  by  Dan  M.  Avey,  managing 
editor  of  Foundry,  Cleveland;  "Your  Insurance  Costs 
and  the  Adjustment  of  Losses,"  by  W.  M.  Todd,  district 
manager  Western  Adjustment  Co.,  Toledo;  "Problems 
in  Brass  Foundry  Practice  and  Their  Solution,"  by 
Fred  L.  Wolf,  technical  superintendent  Ohio  Brass  Co., 
Mansfield,  Ohio;  "Foundry  /Costs,  Ferrous  and  Non- 
ferrous,"  by  E.  T.  Runge,  E.  T.  Runge  Cost  Co.,  Cleve- 
land. 

Officers  of  the  association  are:  Frank  W.  Huber, 
president;  Walter  L.  Seelbach,  treasurer,  and  Arthur 
J.  Tuscany,  Century  Building,  Cleveland,  secretary. 
The  Toledo  committee  having  charge  of  convention 
arrangements  consists  of  C.  C.  Smith,  Toledo  Steel 
Castings  Co.,  chairman;  iC.  E.  Bunting,  Bunting  Brass 
&  Bronze  Co.,  and  William  Baker,  Baker  Brothers. 


Section  Meetings  of  Mechanical  Engineers 

Among  meetings  of  sections  of  the  American  So- 
ciety of  Mechanical  Engineers  scheduled  in  the  imme- 
diate future  are  the  following: 

Birmingham,  Nov.  21,  anniversary  dinner  at  Hill- 
man  Hotel.  Subjects,  "Impressions  from  My  Recent 
Trip  Abroad,"  by  James  Bowron,  Gulf  States  Steel  Co.; 
"Interesting  Experiences  in  Russia,"  by  Robert  Palm; 
"With  the  Red  Cross  in  Judea,"  by  H.  Y.  Carson.  (H. 
L.  Freeman,  secretary,  Alabama  Power  Co.,  Brown- 
Marx  Building,  Birmingham.) 

Cincinnati,  Nov.  22,  at  Literary  Club  Rooms,  "Grind- 
ing of  Gear  Teeth,"  by  R.  S.  Drummond,  Gear  Grind- 
ing Machine  Co. 

Detroit,  Nov.  23,  Hotel  Statler.  Banquet  honoring 
Dean  Mortimer  E.  Cooley  of  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan and  past-president  of  the  society.  (F.  H.  Low,  sec- 
retary. Ford  Motor  Co.,  Highland  Park,  Detroit.) 

Newark,  N.  J.,  Nov.  26,  Machine  shop  meeting.  (S. 
H.  Libby,  secretary,  General  Electric  Co.,  Bloomfield, 
N.  J.) 

New  Haven,  Nov  20,  at  Mason  Laboratory,  Yale 
University.  "Leviathan,  Her  Reconditioning  and  Trial 
Trip,"  by  Prof.  H.  L.  Seward  of  Yale  University. 
(Prof.  S.  W.  Dudley,  secretary,  400  Temple  Street,  New 
Haven,  Conn.) 

Worcester,  Nov.  13,  at  the  Boston  Store  restaurant, 
dinner  at  6.30  followed  by  addresses.  "X-Ray  Exami- 
nation of  Metals  as  Employed  by  the  Government,"  by 
Gen.  T.  C.  Dickson,  commandant  of  the  Watertown  Ar- 
senal, accompanied  by  Dr.  F.  C.  Langenburg,  metal- 
lurgist and  research  engineer  of  the  arsenal.  (M.  C. 
Nelson,  secretary,  424  Massasoit  Road,  Worcester, 
Mass.) 


The  Trafford  City  foundry  of  the  Westinghouse 
Electric  &  Mfg.  jCo.  set  a  new  high  record  mark  in 
October  in  monthly  production,  when  3,300,568  lb.  of 
castings  were  produced.  That  compares  with  the  for- 
mer record  of  3,184,598  lb.  in  March,  1916. 


How  Germany  Must  Work  Out  Problems 

Longer  ^ork-Day  Essential  to  Adecjuate  Production — 

Ruhr  Regarded  as  Lost  to  Germany — 

Interview  with  Minister  of  Lahor 


BY    DR.    RICHARD    MOLDENKE 


FOLLOWING  up  the  recent  interviews  of  the  writer 
with  Sir  Arthur  Balfour,  for  Great  Britain,  and 
Dr.  Fcderieo  Giolitti,  for  Italy,  it  seemed  essen- 
tial that  France  and  Germany  should  be  covered  simi- 
larly. Arrangements  were  therefore  made  to  get  into 
touch  with  the  most  prominent  captains  of  industry  in 
these  countries,  so  that  these  men  might  give  a  mes- 
sage to  the  iron  and  steel  industry  of  America  telling 
of  the  steps  taken  to  return  their  countries  to  nor- 
malcy, the  probable  trend  of  steel  production,  export 
and  kindred  topics.  The  results  were  disappointing,  as 
these  men  would  not  talk  for  publication  and  in  some 
cases  evaded  a  meeting. 

The  situation  is  perfectly  understandable;  in  the 
•case  of  France  the  great  industrials  might  not  interfere 
with  the  policy  of  the  Government,  which  is  doing 
everything  to  crush  German  competition;  in  the  case 
of  Germany,  the  most  important  steel  producers  will 
shortly  find  themselves  ruined  by  the  French  policy, 
and  are  therefore  not  making  the  process  any  more 
difficult  to  bear  than  they  can.  Most  of  the  important 
men  were  seen,  however,  and  sufficient  information  was 
obtained  to  enable  me  to  draw  the  deductions  given 
further  on;  but  it  should  be  kept  in  mind  that,  except 
where  actually  quoted,  the  responsibility  for  the  state- 
ments is  on  the  shoulders  of  the  writer.  In  other  words, 
the  French  industrials  would  not  speak  for  publication 
— though  approached  through  governmental  and  indus- 
trial channels,  and  with  a  loss  of  three  weeks  of  pre- 
cious time;  and  the  German  industrials  dared  not  .speak 
for  publication,  because  of  the  impending  ruin  of  their 
interests  in  the  Ruhr  and  Rhine  regions. 

It  remained  for  one  man — the  highest  authority  in 
Germany  from  the  standpoint  of  the  statesman,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Cabinet — to  take  a  farsighted  view  of  the 
immediate  political  and  industrial  situation,  and  fear- 
lessly combat  outward  and  inward  foes  so  that  a  disas- 
ter may  not  come  to  civilization  in  spite  of  every  out- 


look for  it  at  the  moment.  Dr.  Heinrich  Brauns,  the 
German  Minister  of  Labor,  is  the  man  in  question,  and 
in  addition  to  the  strictly  political  and  industrial  aspects 
of  the  world  problems  which  he  discussed,  something- 
will  be  given  on  his  work  in  the  interest  of  harmonizing 
capital  and  labor — which  should  also  interest  consider- 
ably the  readers  of  The  Iron  Age. 

French  Fear  of  German  Numbers 

From  the  many  interviews,  and  an  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  the  characteristics  of  the  European  peoples, 
the  present  crisis  seems  to  me  to  rest  upon  the  follow- 
ing bases,  consisting  of  several  lines  of  policy  which 
shape  diplomatic  and  executive  military  action.  First, 
one  does  not  hear  much  in  France  of  reparations;  one 
senses  only  the  obsession  that  the  sixty  to  forty  mil- 
lions of  people  ratio  must  be  made  fifty-fifty  or  better, 
at  all  hazards.  Hence  the  huge  military  establishment, 
with  the  most  modern  of  war  equipment.  The  debt  to 
America  is  never  mentioned,  if  thought  of,  and  the  vast 
potentiality  of  England  seems  entirely  overlooked.  The 
condition  today  is  exactly  that  of  three  periods  of 
French  history  in  the  last  century,  when  that  nation 
overbalanced  all  the  others. 

With  the  traditional  policy  of  England  requiring  a 
balance  of  power  on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  for  which 
Germany  has  just  suflfered,  it  would  seem  that  war  is 
surely  ahead  sooner  or  later.  The  French  policy  is 
none  the  less  understandable  as,  with  the  acquirement 
of  the  enormous  ore  resources  of  Lorraine,  it  is  part 
of  national  economy  to  secure  enough  coke  to  utilize 
them  to  build  up  the  national  wealth  again.  Numerous 
selling  agencies  have  been  established  by  France  the 
world  over  and,  were  it  possible  to  have  access  to  Ger- 
man coke  from  the  Ruhr  as  needed,  a  period  of  wonder- 
ful prosperity  would  be  ahead  of  the  French  steel  in- 
dustry. 

On  the  thought  above,  the  following  seems  to  be  the 


J~\R.  BRAUNS  was  born  Jan.  3,  1868,  at  Cologne,  Germany.  Beared  in  the 
i-J  Catholic  faith,  he  studied  theology  at  the  Universities  of  Bonn  and 
Cologne,  and  later  took  up  political  science  and  law  at  the  Universities  of 
Bonn  and  Freiburg,  receiving  his  degree  of  Doctor  of  Political  Science  at  the 
latter  institution  in  1905.  The  trend  of  his  activity  is  seen  in  the  title  of  his 
thesis — "The  Transition  of  Hand-Weaving  to  Factory  Operation  in  the  Lower 
Rhine  Velvet  and  Silk  Industry,"  published  at  the  time  and  widely  commented 
upon.  In  1921  the  University  of  his  native  city  conferred  upon  him  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Laws,  honoris  causa. 

From  1890  to  1900  Dr.  Brauns  filled  positions  within  the  scope  of  his 
church,  and  from  1900  on  he  entered  the  labor  field,  as  managing  director  of 
the  National  Society  of  Catholics  of  Germany,  with  special  attention  to  the 
industrial  courses  taught  the  workingmen  of  that  organization.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  National  Assem.bly,  for  the  district  of  Cologne,  that  framed  the 
Constitution  of  the  German  Republic,  and  a  member  of  the  first  Reichstag 
of  the  Republic.    He  represents  his  district  in  that  body  to  the  present  day. 

Dr.  Brauns  is  now  Minister  of  Labor  (Reichsarbeitminister)  over  three 
years,  serving  continuously  in  seven  cabinets.  He  is  an  author  of  books  on 
labor  organization  and  development,  some  of  the  titles  of  which  are  of  interest, 
namely:  The  Christian  Labor  Unions;  the  Eight-Hour  Day  in  the  Mining 
Industry;  Wages  in  the  Mining  Industry  of  Germany;  the  Law  of  the  Shop 
Com-rnittees    (Betriebsraete)  ;  Political  Studies  on  the  Wage  Question;  etc. 

Dr.  Brauns  hag  the  united  support  of  all  the  organizations  of  German  work- 
ingmen, and  the  complete  confidence  of  all  the  organizations  of  manufacturers 
as  well.  Hence  his  name  is  found  in  all  the  cabinets  from,  the  time  of  von 
Fehrenbach  to  the  present  one,  and  he  is  likely  to  remain  in  office  as  long  as 
his  health  will  permit. 


PR.   HEINRICH   BRAUNS, 
German  Minister  of  Labor 
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universal  opinion  in  the  several  countries  visited.  If 
German  and  French  ironmasters  were  to  worli  together 
in  perfect  accord  and  with  united  interests,  steel  would 
eventually  be  produced  at  so  low  a  figure  that  the  steel 
export  of  all  other  nations  would  show  sorry  figures. 
On  the  whole — barring  the  super-patriots— this  uniting 
of  interests  and  activity  is  actually  engaging  the  atten- 
tion of  the  several  French  and  German  groups  that 
would  benefit  by  it.  There  are,  however,  some  practi- 
cally insurmountable  obstacles  to  the  idea.  Even  if  the 
Schneider  and  the  Stinnes  groups,  for  instance,  were 
desirous  of  cooperating  closely,  the  two  respective  Gov- 
ernments will  never  agree.  All  kinds  of  hindrances 
would  be  interposed  by  way  of  taxes,  tariffs,  and  what 
not.  Further,  it  would  require  the  closest  kind  of  study 
and  rearrangement  of  producing  and  distributing  points 
to  obviate  over-prosperity  and  hardship  going  hand  in 
hand.  It  is  this  problem  that  seems  to  me  to  underlie 
the  second  line  of  policy  that  is  coming  to  light  little 
by  little. 

Ruhr   Separation   Problem 

In  the  equalization  of  the  sixty  to  forty  million, 
the  separation  of  the  Rhine  and  Ruhr  districts  from 
Germany  would  give  France  what  she  is  working  for, 
if  these  districts  come  under  French  influence  and  dom- 
ination politically  and  industrially.  It  seems  hardly 
likely  that  an  actual  annexation  is  contemplated — with 
what  that  would  mean  to  English  policy.  But  the  crea- 
tion of  a  protectorate,  or  a  semi-independent  state,  is 
unquestionably  the  goal  of  France,  and  with  it  there 
would  no  longer  be  any  border  line  between  the  antago- 
nistic nations.  The  Ruhr  and  Rhine  Republic,  as  evi- 
dently contemplated  by  France — in  the  view  of  the 
writer — would  be  surrounded  by  a  wall,  vrith  high  ex- 
port duty  for  reparations  on  the  German  side,  and 
lower  duties  on  the  side  of  France  to  keep  out  competi- 
tion undesirable  to  French  interests. 

So  much  for  the  French  side.  Now  for  the  German: 
It  is  now  admitted  almost  everywhere  in  Germany  that 
the  Ruhr  is  lost  to  the  Fatherland,  as  the  consequence 
of  French  policy  and  military  action.  At  the  end  of 
this  month  (October)  German  aid  must  necessarily 
cease  in  the  occupied  regions,  as  there  is  nothing  left 
in  Germany  to  send  there — paper  marks  having  gone  to 
smash.  The  great  industrial  leaders  are  at  their  wits' 
ends  to  provide  money  to  pay  those  men  who  have  been 
retained  at  work  to  supply  the  small  demand  for  manu- 
factured products  still  existing. 

Mr.  Stinnes  himself,  the  greatest  of  the  industrial 
and  financial  leaders  of  Germany,  planning  with  his 
stafi"  how  to  meet  the  crisis,  looked  a  physical  wreck, 
and  complained  bitterly  of  the  criticism  heaped  upon 
him  at  home  and  abroad  these  last  days.  He  well  re- 
membered the  writer,  who  spent  an  afternoon  with  him 
two  and  a  half  years  ago,  when  his  party  had  induced 
President  Ebert  and  his  Cabinet  to  ask  President  Har- 
ding for  mediation  in  the  reparations  tangle;  but  Mr. 
Stinnes  pleaded  to  be  excused  from  making  statements 
at  this  critical  time,  though  urged  to  do  so  by  Minister 
Brauns  so  that  the  United  States  might  be  able  to 
judge  the  situation  better.  The  consequence  of  this  in- 
ability of  Germany  to  help  the  Ruhr,  the  money  being 
seized  by  France  almost  as  fast  as  sent,  means  that,  to 
avoid  chaos  and  a  possible  futile  massacre  of  the  occu- 
pation troops,  French  money  or  a  Rhineland  Republic 
money  will  have  to  be  provided,  and  this  will  be  the 
present  result  so  far  as  Germany  is  concerned.  There 
will,  however,  be  a  new  Alsace-Lorraine  question  and 
a  very  live  one,  placed  upon  the  records  of  the  world, 
and  already  there  are  no  "pacifists"  left  in  Germany. 

Germany  in  a  Bad  Way 

Of  the  internal  conditions  in  Germany,  actual  ob- 
servers who  go  into  the  markets — not  from  hotel  bal- 
conies or  in  conducted  parties — will  find  that  they  are 
frightful.  The  writer  and  his  wife  saw  many  tragic 
cases,  but  space  forbids  stating  more  here.  Suffice  it 
to  say  that  there  are  two  classes  of  German  people 
today:  those  who  sell  to  the  population,  and  those  who 
buy  from  these.  The  latter  have  to  pay  what  is  asked 
or  pillage  the  shops — this  is  commencing  now.  The 
former  naturally  charge  enough  to  cover  the  doubling 


prices  day  by  day.  Since,  however,  this  overcharge  is 
usually  more  than  is  actually  required,  the  shopkeepers 
accumulate  money,  and  then  spend  it  freely,  as  do  for- 
eigners. So  that  there  is  a  smaller  class  of  regulation 
"pirates"  preying  upon  a  larger  class  of  "victims." 
These  pirates  are  the  ones  seen  by  those  Americans 
who  report  that  Germany  is  doing  well. 

It  is  but  just,  however,  to  look  at  the  awful  distress 
in  Germany  from  another  angle.  The  war  had  dis- 
organized working  forces  and  their  efficiency  in  Ger- 
many just  as  much  as  elsewhere,  and  while  Germany 
resumed  activity  earlier  than  the  other  nations,  yet 
even  today  one  sees  the  men  loaf  at  their  tasks,  and 
the  actual  production  per  man-hour  is  still  far  below 
that  of  the  pre-war  time.  The  Minister  of  Labor  him- 
self enlarged  on  this  situation  in  his  talk  with  me  and 
has  recently  introduced  legislation  in  the  Reichstag 
looking  toward  an  increase  of  hours  per  day — in  effect, 
a  10-hr.  day,  though  the  pill  is  sugar-coated  in  provid- 
ing the  maintenance  of  the  basic  8-hr.  principle. 

Must  Work  Harder  and  Longer 

Hence,  in  my  view,  the  present  catastrophe  is  largely 
the  fault  of  the  German  population  itself.  Germany 
will  have  to  work  more  intensely  per  man,  and  longer, 
to  make  good  the  handicap  that  exists  in  every  country 
which  cannot  support  itself  from  its  home  agriculture. 
As  Minister  Brauns  said:  "Paradoxical  as  it  may  seem, 
in  order  that  Germany  can  sell  more  goods,  it  must 
produce  more.  Then  the  production  cost  will  go  down, 
competition  will  again  be  possible,  and  money  will  flow 
back  to  Germany  with  which  to  pay  for  foodstuffs 
brought  from  abroad.  Shipload  after  shipload  coming 
from  agricultural  countries  has  had  to  be  turned  away 
from  German  harbors,  as  there  was  no  money  available 
to  pay  for  them." 

So  only  from  within  can  there  come  a  reversal  of 
the  present  conditions.  The  socialistic  poison  that  has 
flourished  so  long  in  Germany  has  finally  engulfed  it, 
and  one  observes  today  that  the  socialists  "sing  very 
small."  This  view  is  voiced  everywhere  in  the  higher 
social  structure  here,  but  must  still  reach  the  masses. 
Unfortunately  this  truth  can  be  brought  home  only 
through  starvation,  and  unquestionably  Germany  is 
now  facing  this.  Whether  civil  war  will  have  broken 
out  by  the  time  this  reaches  the  American  public 
through  The  Iron  Age  remains  to  be  seen,  and  will 
depend  upon  the  coolness  of  the  central  Government. 
The  army  (Reichswehr)  is  absolutely  loyal,  being  thor- 
oughly winnowed  out  and  ably  officered.  The  police 
are  dependable  only  in  the  smaller  cities  and  the  coun- 
ti-y.  Despite  reports  to  the  contrary,  communism  has 
lost  out,  and  the  riots  that  have  begun,  and  plundering 
of  stores,  are  not  from  a  revolutionary  spirit,  but  the 
simple  manifestations  of  desperation  from  inability  to 
pay  for  food. 

France  Not  Entirely  Victorious 

Now  for  another  line  of  thought:  In  occupying  the 
Ruhr  district,  the  French  had  expected  an  easy  victory. 
They  did  not  reckon  with  the  Westphalian  population. 
Today  the  French  have  won  a  victory,  but  it  is  a 
Pyrrhic  one,  and  has  left  the  iron  industry  of  France 
badly  crippled.  Inquiry  for  pig  iren  from  France,-  I 
learned  in  Italy,  showed  that  there  was  none  to  sell. 

Two  interesting  rumors  seem  to  have  been  in  circu- 
lation in  Europe:  that  the  Germans  have  spent  all  their 
money  in  works'  betterment,  to  be  ready  to  compete 
to  destruction  when  the  time  came;  and  that  the  Ruhr 
today  contains  3,000,000  tons  of  semi-finished  steel 
available  for  seizure  by  the  French,  if  they  wish  to  con- 
fiscate it.  The  facts  are  that,  in  spite  of  the  original 
policy  to  improve  the  works  so  that  reparations  could 
be  met  while  building  up  German  industry  and  exports 
again,  the  Ruhr  occupation  has  nullified  all  this  again, 
and  today  the  lesser  railroad  systems  are  abandoned 
and  tracks  grass-grown,  rolling  stock  is  unfit  to  use, 
and  the  bulk  of  the  establishments  are  in  a  condition 
approximating  a  shut-down  plant.  The  American  iron 
industry  need  not  be  reminded  what  a  steel  plant  is 
worth  after  it  has  been  shut  down  for  some  time. 
Hence,  with  the  new  state  of  affairs  coming  in  the 
Ruhr,   production    will    not    increase    so   rapidly   as    is 
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expected   and    the   French   budget   will   be   lame  for   a 
long  time  to  come. 

So  far  as  the  rumored  3,000,000  tons  of  steel  are 
concerned,  this  figure  can  safely  be  reduced  by  one- 
thinl.  The  danger  here  for  the  export  business  of  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  is  that,  if  dumped 
upon  the  world's  markets,  as  has  happened  with  the 
German  paper  money  seized,  it  would  mean  a  bad  tem- 
porary disorganization. 

Interview  with  Dr.  Brauns 

With  the  above  general  discussion  of  the  situation 
as  it  existed  on  Oct.  20,  it  is  now  in  line  to  turn  to  the 
interview  with  Dr.  Brauns.  A  short  account  of  his 
activities  appears  in  another  place.  I  was  first  pre- 
sented to  him  a  little  over  two  years  ago,  and  came 
in  contact  with  him  almost  daily  for  several  weeks. 
Of  commanding  presence,  magnificently  proportioned, 
loved  by  everyone,  and  with  a  simple  and  truly  Chris- 
tian spirit,  this  man  is  today  the  ablest  counsel  of  the 
cabinet.  His  is  the  largest  governmental  department, 
and  he  has  in  hand  the  boards,  scattered  all  over  the 
Reich,  which  care  for  the  war-wounded  and  war- 
dependents.  His  department  covers  the  entire  range 
of  legislation — both  revision  and  new — of  the  labor 
laws,  liability  insurance,  social  welfare,  housing  and 
settlements,  international  labor  questions  and  laws, 
"out-of-work"  benefits,  arbitration  in  labor  disputes, 
etc.  Some  of  the  methods  worked  out  will  be  described 
later  on. 

In  these  very  critical  times  of  labor  unrest.  Dr. 
Brauns  has  consistently  held  to  the  middle  course  and 
thus  found  agreement  between  both  sides.  His  ability, 
the  righteousness  of  his  motives,  his  personal  integrity 
and  character  above  reproach,  and  his  unselfishness  of 
purpose,  have  endeared  him  universally,  so  that  in  all 
the  recent  cabinet  changes  it  was  a  standing  formula 
that  "Minister  Brauns  must  be  in  the  new  cabinet. 
He  is  irreplaceable  at  the  time,  for  no  other  man  exists 
in  Germany  who  commands  his  field  so  ably  and  also 
enjoys  the  confidence  of  workingmen  and  employers 
fully  and  equally."  Had  Dr.  Brauns  continued  his 
theological  career,  he  would  be  today  a  prince  in  the 
Church  of  Rome. 

Reparations  Struggle  with   France 

On  arriving  in  Berlin,  Dr.  Brauns  was  kind  enough 
to  give  the  writer  and  his  wife  an  entire  evening  at 
his  home  in  the  palace  housing  the  Department  of 
Labor.  The  story  of  the  reparations  struggle  with 
France  was  outlined  as  actually  handled  by  the  various 
cabinets.  One  felt  as  being  actually  present  at  the 
green  table  and  following  out  the  tangled  lines  of 
diplomacy  into  the  definite  channels  of  action.  The 
cry  of  the  Ruhr  for  help,  the  rage  of  the  men  at  being 
asked  to  work  under  bayonet  rule  in  times  of  peace, 
the  continuance  of  help  long  after  the  case  was  hope- 
less— to  ward  off  a  revolution.  The  changes  in  cab- 
inets, the  final  blank  wall  of  French  refusal  to  deal 
with  the  German  Government,  the  hopelessness  in  ex- 
pecting a  clean-cut  discussion  with  the  French  premier. 
There  stood  out  clearly  the  alternative — "no  Ruhr,  no 
Reparations." 

Teutonic  Recuperation  Inevitable 

But  here  again  there  stands  out  the  statesmanship 
of  Dr.  Brauns,  for  in  all  this  turmoil  he  is  at  work 
planning  for  a  new  Germany  to  work  out  its  destiny 
on  what  remains  of  the  once  proud  empire.  If  stripped 
as  was  Austria  of  its  natural  resources,  it  will  be  hard 
and  take  long;  but  whether  as  in  the  old  days  of  Prus- 
sian liberation  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century, 
or  in  quiet  pursuit  of  contentment,  the  persistence,  abil- 
ity and  strength  of  the  Teutonic  race  will  rise  again 
and  make  a  new  Germany.  But  before  this  can  happen 
the  nation  will  have  to  drain  the  cup  to  the  last  bitter 
•dregs,  and  the  time  seems  to  be  now. 

Naturally,  much  of  the  interview  was  of  a  confi- 
dential character,  and  will  develop  day  by  day  as  the 
plans  for  bettering  conditions  mature.  But  a  portion 
of  the  time  spent  was  devoted  to  the  consideration  of 
what  has  been  done  to  bring  capital  and  labor  closer 


together,  and  what  methods  are  in  actual  operation  in 
the  settlement  of  disputes  to  avoid  strikes  and  conse- 
quent waste  of  treasure  and  time.  The  question  was 
thought  important  enough  to  be  put  into  concrete  form 
so  that  no  inaccuracy  might  eventuate,  and  Dr.  Brauns 
was  good  enough  to  have  his  legal  department  chief 
put  it  into  a  short  report.  This,  translated,  is  quoted 
as  follows: 

Binding  Wage  Agreements 

"The  idea  of  a  definite  wage  agreement  between 
employers  and  employees  of  a  given  industry  has  be- 
come a  universal  procedure  in  Germany  ever  since  the 
war.  Special  agreements  replacing  such  general  agree- 
ments have  practically  ceased  to  exist.  Actuated  by 
the  conviction  that  only  through  the  means  of  such 
carefully  worked  out  agreements,  satisfactory  to  both 
sides,  would  the  weakened  and  disintegrated  industrial 
system  of  Germany  recover  again.  Dr.  Brauns  under- 
took, at  the  very  beginning  of  his  administration,  to 
devote  all  his  strength  and  resources  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  wage  agreement  idea.  Thousands  of  wage 
conferences  have  been  held  with  the  active  cooperation 
of  the  minister  and,  where  of  particular  gravity,  Dr. 
Brauns  himself  has  presided  at  the  deliberations — this 
in  particular  in  connection  with  the  mining  industry. 
It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  minister  himself  that  the  en- 
tire mining  industry  of  Germany  now  has  regular  wage 
agreement  conferences. 

"Laws  passed  just  after  the  war  have  given  him 
wide  powers.  As  soon  as  a  wage  agi-eement  between 
employers  and  employees  of  an  industry  has  acquired 
strength  enough  to  be  recognized  as  binding  by  a  large 
majority  of  those  interested,  the  Minister  of  Labor 
can  oflScially  decree — without  appeal — that  the  terms 
of  such  an  agreement  have  become  binding  upon  the 
entire  industry,  whether  the  others  interested  have  been 
parties  to  the  conferences  or  not.  (This  is  designated 
the  "Allgemeinverbindlicherklaerung").  In  the  case  of 
these  wage  agreement  conferences,  should  it  turn  out 
impossible  to  reach  an  agreement  between  the  associa- 
tions of  wage  earners  and  employers,  the  minister  ap- 
points a  tri-party  arbitration  board  consisting  of  equal 
numbers  (usually  three  each)  of  employers,  employees 
and  prominent  men  who  enjoy  his  confidence.  Should 
the  verdict  of  this  arbitration  board  not  be  accepted 
by  one  of  the  two  parties,  the  others  may  apply  for  a 
decree  making  it  binding  upon  the  objecting  party. 
(This  is  designated  "Verbindlicherklaerung"). 

"Such  a  decree  of  the  Minister  of  Labor,  which  can- 
not be  appealed,  makes  the  terms  of  the  verdict  of  the 
arbitration  board  binding  upon  the  industry,  just  as  if 
an  agreement  had  been  reached  by  the  two  parties  in 
the  first  place.  The  enforcement  of  the  decree  can  be 
understood  to  be  easy  in  that  it  gives  the  workingman 
the  right  to  sue  his  employer  for  the  wage  provided  in 
the  decree  and  get  prompt  judgment  for  the  amount. 

Power   and   Responsibility 

"It  will  be  seen  that  an  immense  power  has  been 
put  into  the  hands  of  the  Minister  of  Labor,  and  that 
the  men  selected  for  the  arbitration  boards  must  be 
equipped  with  a  high  degree  of  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence. The  minister  himself  must  be  imbued  with  a 
strong  social  sense  of  responsibility — all  this  so  that 
wages  may  not  be  set  to  the  damage  of  the  industry 
involved.  On  the  other  hand,  workingmen  cannot  be 
expected  to  give  service  under  conditions  that  are  not 
humanitarian." 

Discussing  the  matter  at  length.  Dr.  Brauns  gave 
instances  in  which  very  difficult  cases  had  been  solved 
without  recourse  to  strikes.  It  amounts  to  compulsory 
arbitration,  in  effect.  But,  with  the  wisdom  and  sound 
sense  of  the  minister,  the  laws  have  worked  so  well  that 
no  change  or  present  improvement  is  contemplated. 
Dr.  Brauns  holds  out  the  prospect  of  a  future  visit  to 
the  United  States  to  study  our  labor  conditions  and 
laws  which,  so  far  as  I  have  observed  them,  differ  in 
many  ways  from  those  of  Germany  or  England.  In  Ger- 
many, the  heads  of  the  labor  organizations  are  trained 
political  economists  to  a  great  extent,  and  such  men 
can  sit  down  and  reason  with  others  of  like  type  who 
may  head  the  employers'  organizations. 
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ANDRE  CITROEN,  who  announced  some  time  ago 
that  he  will  build  automobiles  in  the  United 
*-  States,  has  had  a  very  successful  career  as  a 
manufacturer  in  France.  I  first  became  acquainted 
with  his  shops  in  1909,  when  he  was  employing  not 
more  than  40  men.  At  that  time  he  was  located  in 
the  suburbs  of  Paris  and  was  making  double  helical 
gears.  It  was  high-class  work  and  stamped  Mr.  Citroen 
as  a  designer  of  more  than  usual  ability. 

Today  Andre  Citroen  is  employing  more  than  10,000 
people,  and  under  maximum  conditions  this  number 
reaches  13,000.  He  first  undertook  to  build  automobiles 
in  1919,  and  in  the  past  two  and  a  half  years  he  has 
put  in  circulation  in  France  more  than  50,000  cars. 
Two  types,  only,  are  made,  namely,  the  5-hp.  and  the 
10-hp.  The  10-hp.  car  is  built  at  the  Javel  shops  located 
on  the  banks  of  the  Seine  opposite  Passy  and  only  a 
few  blocks  below  the  Citroen  Grennelle  works.  The 
latter  works  were  installed  by  Citroen  in  1911  and  were 
designed  for  making  helical  gears  and  a  general  ma- 
chinery line. 

Mr.  Citroen  was  carried  on  the  French  military  estab- 
lishment as  an  engineer  officer  and  the  breaking  out  of 
war  called  him  into  active  service.  His  experience  in 
shop  work  resulted  in  his  being  engaged  in  connection 
with  projectile  manufacture  and  in  this  way  he  became 
identified  with  the  government  projectile  works  on 
Quai  de  Javel.  The  ground  at  Javel  as  late  as  1915  was 
a  truck  farm.  The  French  War  Department  caused  to 
be  erected  here  one  of  the  most  modern  projectile  plants 


in  France.  For  the  most  part  outputs  were  confined  to 
75  mm.  shrapnel. 

At  the  end  of  the  war  when  the  Javel  plant,  in 
common  with  many  others,  was  no  longer  required 
for  war  purposes,  Mr.  Citroen  and  his  friends  secured 
control  of  the  property  and  turned  it  into  an  automo- 
bile works.  This  necessitated  changes  in  installation 
but  for  the  most  part  automatic  machines  previously 
used  were  lined  up  for  turning  out  automobile  parts. 
There  is  a  very  heavy  display  of  American  automatic 
tools  throughout  the  Citroen  shops,  but  many  of  these 
machines  will  have  to  be  replaced  since  they  have  been 
running  from  war  days. 

I  visited  the  Javel  shops  on  March  14  and  was  ac- 
corded every  facility.  The  layout  is  probably  as  good 
as  can  be  found  in  France.  The  buildings  are  all 
modern  in  construction,  splendidly  lighted,  and  heated 
and  ventilated  in  accordance  with  the  best  modern 
practice.  The  discipline  and  orderliness  impresses  the 
visitor  at  once  and  the  handling  of  material  provides 
for  a  steady  flow  without  backtracking.  At  present  the 
forge  department  is  located  at  Javel,  but  it  is  the  in- 
tention to  move  the  forges  to  the  Suresnes  shops.  In 
the  cementation  plant  I  counted  16  furnaces  at  work. 
They  are  the  type  of  Loy  and  Aube,  Paris.  Citroen  is 
turning  out  at  present  about  eighty  10-hp.  cars  per  day 
and  about  seventy  5-hp.  cars.  The  5-hp.  cars  are  built 
at  Levallois.  The  principal  woodworking  plant  is  at 
Issy-les-Moulineaux. 

.\11  presses  in  use  are  the  type  V,  of  Crampigneul, 
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Paris.  WomcMi  operatives  worlt  the  press  levers.  Tlio 
handlinij;  of  the  plate  material  is  by  male  operatives. 
The  chassis  are  assembled  in  the  same  shops  where 
the  frames  are  stamped  out.  Pneumatic  tools  are  em- 
ployed for  this  assembling  work.  Only  the  5-hp.  chassis 
are  pressed  out  cold.  The  10-hp.  power  chassis  are  bent 
after  heating  red  hot. 

The  body  work  for  the  .5-hp.  machines  is  undertaken 
at  Javcl.  The  chassis  come  from  Levallois.  In  the 
spring-making  department  I  observed  one  electric  fur- 
nace   only.      AH    others    are   of   the   usual    type.      The 


Many  women  are  employed  in  the  engine  assembling 
works,  and  it  was  surprising  to  see  what  heavy  jobs 
some  of  them  were  taking  care  of.  Just  now  France 
is  experiencing  a  very  great  shortage  in  workmen.  My 
observations  on  the  Polish  shops  were  that  many  Polish 
workmen  were  going  to  France  because  of  the  higher 
wages  and  the  demand  for  help.  I  assume  that  the 
retention  of  women  in  the  French  shops  since  the  war 
is  largely  due  to  this  shortage  of  male  help. 

Among  the  American  machines  in  use  were  many 
with  such  familiar  names  as  Brown  &  Sharpe,  Pratt  & 


springs  are  shaped  up  by  hand,  that  is,  pounded  into 
shape  for  grouping  by  hand. 

The  main  foundry  is  at  Suresnes.  Here  are  made 
the  aluminum  gear  boxes,  solid  brass  plug  chamber  of 
carburetor,  cast  iron  cylinder  boxes,  cast  iron  flywheels 
and  pistons.  Much  cast  iron  is  used  by  Citroen.  Just 
now  cast  iron  is  cheap  in  France.  Citroen,  I  under- 
stand, IS  experimenting  with  aluminum  pistons.  In 
both  the  Suresnes  and  Javel  foundries  I  found  consid- 
erable molding  machinery  employed. 


Whitney,  Cincinnati  Milling  Machine  Co.,  Flather, 
Becker,  Bardons  &  Oliver,  and  many  others.  One  man 
operating  two  Potter  &  Johnson  machines  was  turning- 
down  wheel  hubs  at  the  rate  of  51/2  per  hour  per 
machine.  Operatives  are  now  making  about  3  fi.  ptT 
hour  working  on  an  8-hr.  basis.  These  Potter  &  John- 
son machines  were  formerly  used  on  shell  making  and 
many  of  them  have  reached  the  point  where  they  need 
replacing.  For  the  most  part  the  air  compressors 
have    been    supplied    by    the    Ingersoll-Rand    Co.      The 
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painting  department  is  installed  in  a  new  shop  erected 
since  the  war.  It  is  wonderfully  well  lighted  and  clear. 
Car  bodies  are  painted  pneumatically  and  are  dried  in 
the  drying  room.  Women  are  doing  most  of  this  work. 
Citroen  is  turning  out  his  10-hp.  de  luxe  ear  today, 
f.o.b.  works,  for  about  18,000  fr.  At  current  exchange 
of  16.55  the  equivalent  is  about  $1,090.  The  5-hp.  car 
costs,  f.o.b.  works,  about  9550  francs,  which  at  the 
same  rate  of  exchange  amounts  to  $577. 


I  know  of  no  plant  in  Prance  where  more  attention 
is  paid  to  the  welfare  of  the  employees  than  Citroen's. 
The  arrangements  with  regard  to  eating,  first  aid,  in- 
firmary, amusements,  recreation  and  comfort  are  in 
every  detail  almost  the  last  word.  Cooperative  facili- 
ties exist  and  the  employees  are  afforded  means  for 
securing  through  purchase  many  ne<-essities  of  living 
in  the  way  of  both  food  and  dress  at  most  advantageous 
figures. 


ROLLER   BEARINGS   IN  ROLLING 


Power    Consumption    in     Wire    Mill    Compared 

With  Plain  Bearings  Shows  Great  Savings 

BY  A.   W.   MACAULAY 

IN  a  9-in.  wire  rolling  mill,  consisting  of  eight  pairs 
of  two-high  mills,  the  last  pair  was  equipped  with 
roller  bearings.     The  roll  diameter  is  between  260  mm. 


0  10  :o  50  40  :.';  (,o  7T  80 
Seconds 
Fig.  1 — Energy  Consumption.  AATien  Using  Plain  Bear- 
ings, of  Rolling  5.39-Mm.  Wire  (No.  SVa  Gage)  in  14 
Passes  From  714-In.  Billets,  of  O.SO  Per  cent  Carbon 
Steel  and  Weighing  110  Lb.  The  measured  maximum 
load  of  520  kw.  compares  with  545  kw.  estimated  ;  the 
measured  energy  consumption  of  S.O  kwhr.  in  rolling 
one  billet  compares  with   S.27   kwhr.  estimated 

(10%  in.)   and  300  mm.  (11.8  in.),  and  the  neck  diam- 
eter 114  mm.   (4%  in.) 

To  be  able  to  apply  bearings  of  sufficient  capacity, 
the  neck  diameter  was  reduced  to  90  mm.  (3.54  in.) 
This  involved  the  adoption  of  chrome-steel  shafts,  upon 
which  the  rolls  were  shrunk — a  practice  which  has  not 
given  any  trouble  during,  working.     As  for  the  stress 
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30  iO  50  6C 
Seconds 
Fig.  2— Energy  Consumption  With  Roller  Bearings  of 
Rolling  5.39-Mm.  Wire  (No.  5%  Gage)  in  14  Passes 
From  7Mi-In.  Billets,  of  0.80  Per  Cent  Carbon  Steel  and 
Weighing  110  Lb.  The  estimated  maximum  load  of 
300  kw.  and  energy  consumption  of  5.27  kwhr.  in 
rolling  one  billet  may  be  compared  with  the  plain 
bearing  renuirements    shown    in    Fig.    1 

in  the  necks,  this  would  not  appear  to  exceed  5  tons 
(11,200  lb.)  per  sq.  in.,  while  the  average  value  is 
probably  only  about  2%  tons  per  sq.  in.  It  will  be 
appreciated  that  in  fitting  roller  bearings  the  bending 

•From  a  paper  "Some  Developments  In  Ball  and  Roller 
Bearing  Work,"  read  beford  the  West  of  Scotland  Iron  and 
Steel   Institute   at   Glasgow. 


moment  is  somewhat  reduced,  as  the  bearing  can  be 
brought  closer  up  to  the  roll. 

For  results  which  might  be  anticipated  from  an 
application  of  this  kind,  the  case  of  rolling  5.39-mm. 
(about  No.  5%  gage)  wire  in  fourteen  insertions  from 
19-mm.  (7%-in.)  square  billet  may  be  considered.  The 
material  is  0.80  per,  cent  carbon,  the  billet  weighs  1 
cwt.  (112  lb.)  and  the  motor  speed  is  450  r.p.m. 

Regarding  the  method  of  estimating  the  power  dis- 
tribution, the  energy  absorbed  in  the  roll  was  figured 
according  to  Lang.  The  power  Q  in  wire  rolling  is  a 
function  of  p,  the  average  pressure.  The  values  in  this 
case  were  obtained  from  the  pressure  diagram.  To 
obtain  the  average  load  during  this  time,  these  p  values 
have  been  generally  reduced  by  20  per  cent  and  by  30 
per  cent  for  the  last  frames.  It  is  assumed  that  the 
coefficient  of  friction  is  0.06,  and  that  the  losses  in  the 
coupling  pinion  frame  represent  5  per  cent  of  the  total. 

Fig.  1  shows  the  distribution  of  power  as  estimated 
and  measured.  The  bearings  being  plain  brasses  all 
through  (with  the  exception  of  the  flywheel,  which  was 
carried  on  double-row  self-alining  ball  bearings),  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  agreement  is  good. 

Assuming  now  that  the  plain  bearings  are  ex- 
changed  for   self-alining   roller   bearings,   a   coefficient 
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Pig.  3 — Savings  From  Use  of  Roller  Bearings  Through- 
out as  Covered  by  Puppe's  Figures  Based  on  a  22V'2-In. 
Three-High  Mill  Rolling  in  12  Passes  2-In.  Billets 
Weighing  895  Lb.  Each.  Consumption  of  energy  per 
billet  was  given  as  20.4  hphr.  for  plain  bearings  and 
9.72  hphr.  for  roller  bearings.  The  numbers  alongside 
areas  in  the  diagram  show  the  hp.  required  to  over- 
come each  part  of  the  resistance 

of  friction  of  0.003  may  be  e.xpected,  and  Fig.  2  illus- 
trates the  corresponding  energy  consumption.  It  will 
be  seen  by  comparing  these  figures  that  the  saving  is 
more  than  36  per  cent,  while  the  difference  in  maxi- 
mum load  is  about  39  per  cent. 

In  the  course  of  these  considerations  several  exam- 
ples from  Puppe's  research  have  been  taken  and 
analyzed  to  determine  the  distribution  of  the  energy 
in  working.  It  has  been  assumed,  however,  that  the 
energy  required  for  rolling  between  the  two  lower  rolls 
is  as  great  as  that  necessary  for  rolling  between  the 
two  upper  rolls,  which  Puppe  actually  measured. 

A  typical  example  is  shown  in  Fig.  3,  in  which  is 
included  the  energy  consumed  by  the  motor  and  fly- 
wheel. The  time  during  which  the  rolls  run  light  has 
been  estimated.  The  right-hand  portion  of  the  diagram 
shows  the  energy  layout  when  all  the  plain  bearings 
(including  flywheel  and  pinion  frame)  are  replaced  by 
roller  bearings.  From  this  diagram  it  will  be  seen 
that   the   saving  of  energy   during  rolling   is  between 
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35  and  40  per  cent,  and  when  running  light  between 
GO  and  70  per  cent.  The  total  saving,  which  is  depend- 
ent on  the  relation  between  the  duration  of  the  light 
running  time  and  that  of  the  rolling  time,  lies  between 
45  and  50  per  cent. 

If  the  plain  bearings  for  the  roll  necks  only  are 
replaced  by  roller  bearings,  the  saving  running  light 
will  naturally  be  less,  but  during  working  the  economy 
will  be  about  the  same  as  before,  that  is  to  say,  run- 
ning light  it  will  be  about  45  per  cent,  and  the  total 
saving  between  35  and  40  per  cent. 

Rolling  Mill  Work  in  General 

Considering  the  application  of  roller  bearings  to 
mill  necks,  it  is  evident  that  the  demands  on  the  bear- 
ing will  be  different  in  hot  and  cold  rolling,  and  in  the 
smaller  mills  the  general  efficiency  and  maintenance 
may  be  of  a  higher  order.  A  point  of  great  importance 
which  presents  itself  at  once  is  the  relation  between 
neck  and  roll  diameters.  In  mill  work  generally  the 
neck  is  about  two-thirds  the  roll  diameter  in  hot  rolling, 
but  in  cold  rolling  it  varies  anywhere  from  70  to  90 
per  cent. 

Puppe's  work  shows  that  many  of  the  necks  in  the 
heavier  mills  investigated  by  him  were  only  50  to  55 
per  cent  of  roll  diameter,  and  this  points  to  a  possibility- 
of  applying  the  roller  bearings  without  any  alteration 
in  dimension.  For  example,  the  average  loads  regis- 
tered in  the  570-mm.  (22% -in.)  train  were  70  to  80  tons 
per  journal.  Now  a  roller  bearing  has  been  designed 
of  dimensions  300-mm.  (11.8  in.)  bore  and  560-mm. 
(22  in.)  outside  diameter  by  168-mm.  (6.6  in.)  wide  to 
deal  with  such  a  load  at  the  speed.  The  existing  neck 
diameter  is  given  as  295-mm.   (11.6  in.) 

Keeping  in  mind  the  fact  that  the  mill  may  not  be 
operating  more  than  two  or  three  hours  per  day,  a  re- 
duction in  bearing  size  can  be  allowed,  giving  Inci- 
dentally a  more  reasonable  thickness  of  metal  between 
the  bearings  in  the  side  frames.  In  considering  the 
extension  of  the  application  to  heavier  work,  therefore, 
the  initial  difficulties  will  usually  be  overcome  by  a 
careful  review  of  suitable  material,  fatigue  condition 
and  bearing  dimensions. 

It  is  appreciated  that  the  rolling  of  0.80  per  cent 
carbon  wire  may  not  involve  the  same  neck  loads  as 
are  present  in  the  working  of  harder  material,  and  in 


some  plants  the  wide  variation  in  production  in  the 
course  of  the  day  involves  further  complications.  One 
has  only  to  inquire  as  to  the  maintenance  of  such  equip- 
ment, however,  to  find  the  costly  character  of  the  oper- 
ation in  many  directions,  and  a  frank  recognition  of 
this  will  reveal  the  strength  of  the  warrant  for  a  trial 
with  roller  bearings. 

In  considering  the  advantages  of  such  equipment, 
it  will  be  remembered  that  the  adjustment  of  the  rolls 
could  be  carried  out  with  greater  accuracy  and  subse- 
quent readju.stment  be  seldom  necessary.  This  was 
proved  during  the  tests.  The  work  was  more  uniform 
and  the  scrap  greatly  reduced.  All  troubles  in  the  way 
of  water  cooling  were  eliminated,  the  roller  bearings 
having  lubricators  fixed  on  the  roll  frames  and  driven 
from  the  pinion  frames.  The  grease  was  under  pres- 
sure to  prevent  water  or  dirt  finding  its  way  into  the 
housing.     The  consumption  of  grease  was  trifling. 

As  for  wear,  the  wire  mill  equipment  has  operated 
for  twelve  months  without  the  diametric  slackness  in 
the  roller  bearings  having  sensibly  increased. 
Investment  Value 

Taking  this  case  of  the  wire  mill,  a  rough  estimate 
of  the  economies  from  roller  bearings  may  be  obtained. 
Assuming  that  the  wire  is  soft  iron  and  steel  of  various 
dimensions,  an  average  power  consumption  for  this 
work  is  14  kwhr.  per  ton.  The  average  saving  from 
roller  bearings,  as  shown  above,  is  at  least  35  per  cent 
of  the  power,  which  equals  4.9  kwhr.  per  ton.  Current 
in  this  case  costs  0.8d.  (1.6c.)  per  kwhr.,  and  works  out 
per  ton  as  follows: 

With  plain  bearings, 9s.  8d.  ($2.32*) 

With  roller  bearings 6s.  Od.  (  1.44  ) 

Savings    3s.  8d.   (  0.88  ) 

The  saving  in  lubricant  comes  out  at  about  3d.  (6c.) 
per  ton,  and  the  reduction  in  maintenance  l%d.  (3c.) 
per  ton.  These  particulars  have  been  obtained  from  a 
plant  the  capacity  of  which  is  10,000  tons  per  year,  and 
the  annual  saving  would  therefore  be  £1,833  ($8,800). 
Complete  alteration  of  an  old  mill,  including  bear- 
ing housings  and  the  work  required  for  the  alteration, 
would  in  this  case  cost  £2,000  ($9,600).  To  this  will  be 
added  the  cost  of  a  number  of  spare  bearings. 

•At  $4.80  per  £. 


BUFFALO'S  ATTITUDE 


Opposed  to  Considering  Assembling  Costs  in  De- 
termining Freight  Rates 

Commenting  on  the  recent  pig  iron  freight  rate 
hearing  before  the  Freight  Traffic  Managers'  Commit- 
tee of  the  Trunk  Line  Association,  as  reported  in  The 
Iron  Age  of  Nov.  8,  p.  1243,  P.  C.  Sprague,  traffic 
manager  of  the  Hanna  Furnace  Co.,  said: 

"Briefly  the  position  of  the  Buffalo  pig  iron  pro- 
ducers is  that  since  1914  the  rates  from  Buffalo  to  New 
England  territory  have  increased  100  per  cent,  while 
rates  from  Eastern  producing  points  have  increased 
but  92  per  cent.  If  the  rate  from  Buffalo  in  1914  of 
$2.45  per  gross  ton  had  been  increased  by  the  same 
amount  as  the  rates  from  Eastern  furnace  points,  the 
present  rate  from  Buffalo  would  have  been  $4.70  per 
gross  ton  or  $4.79,  depending  upon  the  method  em- 
ployed in  arriving  at  it. 

"In  addition  there  are  many  points  in  New  England 
located  on  and  north  of  the  Boston  &  Albany  Railroad 
where  the  service  performed  from  Buffalo  is  not  over 
75  miles  greater  than  from  eastern  Pennsylvania 
points  (in  fact,  to  some  points  the  distance  from 
Buffalo  is  shorter)  and  the  present  spread  of  $1.26 
in  the  rate  is  excessive.  In  addition  water  competitive 
rates  are  carried  from  eastern  Pennsylvania  and  Port 
Henry,  N.  Y.,  to  Long  Island  Sound  points,  but  no 
similar  adjustment  is  accorded  to  the  Buffalo  furnaces, 


and  the  effect  is  to  give  undue  advantage,  especially 
during  the  closed  season  of  navigation  when  the  Buf- 
falo furnaces  are  unable  to  utilize  water  transpor- 
tation. 

"Finally  the  Buffalo  furnaces  do  not  believe  that 
the  question  of  assembling  cost  on  raw  material  should 
influence  in  any  way  the  rates  on  manufactured  prod- 
ucts. While  this  feature  was  given  undue  prominence 
at  the  conference,  there  was  no  definite  presentation 
of  the  assembling  costs  in  the  East  based  upon  actual 
movements  of  the  raw  material.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
a  very  wide  range  of  assembling  costs  would  be  devel- 
oped, but  I  do  not  know  whether  they  would  be  higher 
or  lower  than  at  Buffalo.  At  some  furnaces  they  may 
be  higher  while  at  other  furnaces  they  may  be  lower, 
an  indication  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion wisely  excluded  the  question  of  assembling  costs 
on  raw  materials  from  the  category  of  rate  measure- 
ments. 

"The  correct  measure  of  any  rate  is  the  service 
involved  on  the  particular  commodity  to  be  moved  and 
this  has  been  accepted  by  the  Buffalo  furnaces  although 
they  come  in  competition  with  furnaces  at  other  Lake 
ports  having  lower  assembling  costs  and  the  Buffalo  in- 
terests do  not  urge  reduced  rates  on  their  products  for 
that  reason." 

The  Freight  Traffic  Managers'  Committee  was 
scheduled  to  hold  a  meeting  on  Wednesday,  Nov.  7,  to 
consider  what  further  action,  if  any,  should  be  taken 
in  the  matter  of  revising  pig  iron  rates,  but  the  meet- 
ing was  postponed  to  this  week. 
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Employment  Executives  Club  Entertained  by 
U.  S.  Ball  Bearing  Mfg.  Co. 

Favorable  reports  on  business  conditions  were  made 
by  members  of  the  Employment  Executives  Club  of  the 
National  Metal  Trades  Association,  Chicago  branch,  at 
the  recent  meeting  in  the  U.  S.  Ball  Bearing  Mfg.  Co.'s 
plant,  4535  Palmer  Street,  Chicago. 

The  executives  were  conducted  in  parties  of  eight 
through  the  plant  by  Frank  R.  Schubert,  works  man- 
ager, learning  in  detail  of  the  intricate  machinery. 
They  were  then  guests  at  a  dinner  served  by  the  com- 
pany. A.  P.  Boissoneau,  superintendent  William  Gan- 
schow  Co.,  called  for  a  discussion  from  visiting 
executives  on  these  vital  topics:  Employment,  business 
conditions,  wage  trend  and  district  activities.  The  re- 
sponses gave  first  hand  information  about  the  indus- 
tries in  the  Chicago  area. 

An  address  of  welcome  by  Works  Manager  Schubert 
and  short  talks  by  Messrs.  Allen  and  Young  of  the 
National  Metal  Trades  Association  followed.  Commit- 
tee reports  were  unanimously  accepted.  The  following 
new  committees  were  appointed: 

Library :   Charles  L.  Wachs.  president  E.  H.  Wachs  Co. 

Education:  E.  G.  Hutton.  employment  manager  Goodman 
Mfg.  Co. 

Safety  and  Sanitation :  Charles  MacDonald,  employment 
manager  Acme  Steel  Goods  Co. 

Apprenticeship:  C.  W.  Applegate,  general  foreman  Illi- 
nois Tool  Works,  chairman;  S.  A.  Staskey,  employment 
manager  Link  Belt  Co.,  and  J.  Xielsen,  personnel  director 
Union  Special  Machinery  Co. 

Program:  J.  Wright,  employment  manager  Kellog 
Switchboard  &  Supply  Co..  chairman  ;  Helen  R.  Horton,  em- 
ployment manager  Wahl  Co. 


Schools  Discuss  Apprenticeship  Training  with 
Foundrymen 

Foundrymen  of  the  "Quad  City"— Davenport  and 
Rock  Island,  111.,  and  Moline  and  East  Moline,  111.— 
cooperating  with  those  in  charge  of  industrial  educa- 
tion in  the  public  schools  of  those  cities,  held  a  meet- 
ing Nov.  5  to  discuss  methods  of  apprenticeship  train- 
ing. Practically  all  of  the  school  superintendents  and 
high  school  principals  of  the  four  cities  met  with  the 
Quad  City  Foundrymen's  Association,  this  being  a  pre- 
liminary to  the  November  meeting  of  the  association 
on  the  26th,  which  is  to  be  devoted  entirely  to  appren- 
ticeship training.  At  this  meeting  H.  A.  Frommelt  of 
the  Falk  Corporation,  Milwaukee,  is  to  be  the  principal 
speaker.  Mr.  Frommelt  devotes  his  entire  time  to  this 
subject  and  has  collected  a  vast  quantity  of  information 
regarding  results  obtained  not  only  in  Milwaukee  but 
also  in  other  large  industrial  centers. 


have  equal  qualities  of  endurance,  and  that  no  one  alloy 
steel  stands  out  above  the  others  on  this  score. 

The  exception  is  in  favor  of  heat-treated  molybde- 
num steels,  for  the  presence  of  molybdenum  makes  the 
steel  require  a  higher  temperature  in  the  drawing  or 
tempering  process  after  quenching,  and  this  higher 
temperature  causes  fuller  release  of  quenching 
stresses.  The  presence  of  quenching  stresses  tends 
to  cause  poorer  performance  under  repeated  vibra- 
tion. This,  however,  is  not  a  very  great  factor,  and 
has  a  noticeable  effect  only  in  veiy  hard  steels,  for 
example,  those  of  spring  temper.  For  ordinary 
structural  uses,  no  alloy  steel  is  appreciably  superior 
for  use  against  vibration  to  any  other  when  the  steels 
are  used  in  such  sizes  that  they  harden  throughout  on 
quenching.  Molybdenum  and  certain  combinations  of 
nickel  and  chromium  confer  depth-hardening  proper- 
ties on  steel,  and  hence  these  have  advantages  for  use 
in  parts  of  large  cross-section. 

Thus  it  is  evident  that,  as  regards  endurance, 
molybdenum  steels  are  the  equals  of  any,  and  on  some 
scores  have  slight  advantages,  but  the  advantages 
are  slight  instead  of  large.  The  choice  of  a  com- 
position of  an  alloy  steel  will  therefore  seldom  de- 
pend  on   its   fatigue   properties. 


Molybdenum  Steels 

That  molybdenum  is  one  of  the  most  powerful 
and  useful  alloying  elements  in  steel  has  been  con- 
clusively demonstrated  by  experiments  conducted  by 
Dr.  H.  W.  Gillett,  chief  alloy  chemist,  Department  of 
the  Interior,  at  the  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  field  office  of  the 
Bureau  of  Mines.  While  the  value  of  molybdenum  as 
a  steel  alloy  is  only  beginning  to  be  appreciated  and 
its  commercial  use  is  still  relatively  small,  the  Bui-eau 
of  Mines  considers  that  it  is  destined  to  become  widely 
used  as  it  deserves  to  be.  The  United  States  has 
abundant  supplies  of  molybdenum  which  should  be 
available  to  replace  or  supplement  other  metals  used 
as  steel  alloying  elements  which  at  present  must  be 
imported. 

The  early  claims  for  molybdenum  as  a  specific 
against  fatigue  failure  of  steel,  which  alleged,  directly 
or  by  inference,  that  molybdenum  steels  were  vastly 
superior  to  other  steels  for  uses  to  resist  vibration, 
have  not  been  substantiated  in  the  over-enthusiastic 
form  in  which  they  were  made.  The  Bureau  of  Mines' 
experiments  show  that,  with  one  exception,  molybdenum 
steels,  and  other  alloy  steels  containing  nickel,  chro- 
mium   vanadium,  or  a  combination  of  these  element-;, 


Concord  Axle  Co.  Going  Out  of  Business 

The  Concord  Axle  Co.,  Penacook,  N.  H.,  genuine 
Concord  axles,  iron  hubs.  Brown  patent  roller  bearing 
axle  and  hub,  is  in  process  of  liquidation.  The  com- 
pany's product  is  used  in  connection  with  horse-drawn 
vehicles,  and  the  present  use  of  motor-driven  vehicles 
is  the  fundamental  reason  for  the  company's  decision 
to  retire  from  business. 

The  plant  consists  of  the  following  departments: 
general  forge  shop  equipped  with  oil-burning  furnaces; 
axle  finishing  shop;  iron  hub  finishing  shop;  roller 
bearing  shop;  foundry  and  pattern  shop.  Each  de- 
partment is  well  equipped,  some  of  the  machinery 
being  especially  designed  for  the  company's  manufac- 
turing practice.  Power  is  developed  from  water,  but 
a  complete  auxiliary  steam  plant  is  in  operation.  Plant 
and  equipment  will  be  sold. 

The  winding  up  of  the  company's  affairs  will  elim- 
inate one  of  New  England's  oldest  industries.  The 
manufacture  of  wagon  axles  on  the  site  of  the  present 
plant  dates  back  to  1835.  Axles  for  local  use  only  were 
produced  up  to  the  close  of  the  Civil  War,  when  D. 
Arthur  Brown  purchased  an  interest  in  the  business. 
Shortly  afterward  the  capacity  of  the  plant  was  mate- 
rially increased.  Following  the  death  of  Mr.  Brown  in 
1903,  management  passed  to  his  son,  Henry  A.  Brown, 
who  has  continued  as  treasurer  and  genera!  manager. 
J.  E.  Fernald  is  president  and  Edmund  H.  Brown 
clerk.  The  company  maintained  offices  in  San  Fran- 
cisco and  in  Melbourne,  Australia. 


Iron  from  Pyrite  Electrolytically 

W.  B.  Timm,  chief  of  the  division  of  ore  dressing 
and  metallurgy  of  the  Dominion  Department  of  Mines, 
has  announced  that  the  Canadian  Government  is  build- 
ing a  laboratory  at  Ottawa  for  the  purpose  of  continu- 
ing the  experimental  work,  initiated  at  the  laboratory 
at  the  Trail  smelter,  of  manufacturing  iron  electrolytic- 
ally  from  the  pyrite  and  pyrrhotite  tailing  of  Canadian 
copper,  nickel,  and  lead-zinc  ores.  Some  15  months  ago, 
S.  G.  Blaylock,  managing  director  of  the  Consolidated 
Mining  &  Smelting  Company,  announced  that  an  ex- 
ceedingly pure  iron  had  been  made  in  the  laboratory 
at  the  Trail  smelter  from  the  tailing  of  the  company's 
Sullivan  mine  ore  and  that  an  electrolytic  process  had 
been  used  in  the  manufacture  of  the  iron.  At  the 
present  time,  the  mill  at  the  Sullivan  mine,  at  Kim- 
berly,  B.  C,  is  producing  daily  more  than  a  thousand 
tons  of  tailing,  which  is  composed  mainly  of  pyrrhotite 
and  will  average  in  the  vicinity  of  40  per  cent  of  iron. 
Should  it  be  found  to  be  desirable  the  iron  content 
could  be  raised  slightly  without  great  additional  cost. 


Workable  Employee  Suggestion  System 

Two  Years  of  Successful  Operation  at  Remy  Company's  Plant- 
Campaigns    Conducted    Quarterly — Time    Studies    Used    in 
Figuring  Awards — System  Administered  by  Committee 


BY   L.  W.  TOMLIN- 


WHEN  the  Remy  Electric  Co.,  Anderson,  Ind., 
decided  to  inaujrurate  an  employee-suggestion 
system  it  wanted  to  make  sure  that  the  system 
would  be  longer  lived  than  is  usual  in  connection  with 
such  campaigns.  Two  years  have  passed  since  the 
company  put  its  present  plan  into  force,  and  today  there 
is  more  interest  and  active  participation  in  the  cam- 
paign  than   at   arpj'   previous   time   since   its   inception. 

In  inaugurating  the  system  it 
was  realized  that   it  would   be  a 

big    task    and    take    considerable      „, , iiiiiiiihiiiiiiiiiiih 

educational  work  to  get  the  em-      

ployees  trained  to  the  idea  of 
studying  their  jobs  and  their  plant 
with  the  object  of  submitting 
valuable  suggestions  in  the  way 
of  improvements.  Therefore,  when 
the  campaign  was  started  the 
company  was  not  discouraged  and 
ready  to  discontinue  the  plan  be- 
cause the  suggestions  submitted 
were  at  first  few  and  sometimes 
of  little  consequence.  The  plans 
were  set  to  make  the  suggestion 
system  an  institution.  The  com- 
pany gave  it  plenty  of  publicity 
on  the  bulletin  boards  and  in  "The 
Remy  Clan,"  its  shop  paper. 
Many  unique  ways  of  conducting 
the  work  were  devised,  and  it  was 
not  many  months  after  the  in- 
auguration that  the  system  was 
producing  results  far  beyond  the 
original  expectations.  — ^_^^^— -.^^— 

Campaigns   of  this   nature,  it      '"" iiii««iiiiiiiiii"i™iiniiii"i«i»iiiiiiiii 

is  known,  are  not  new.  They  have 
been  tried  by  many  different  com- 
panies with  various  results.  However,  the  series  of 
successful  campaigns  conducted  by  the  Remy  company 
for  over  two  years,  despite  the  customary  high  mor- 
tality rate,  indicates  that  if  given  the  proper  thought 
and  enthusiastic  backing,  then  the  results  to  be  derived 
are  incalculable.  The  plans  were  patterned  from  the 
best  of  the  prevailing  suggestion  systems  supplemented 
by  ideas  originated  within  the  company.  Just  as  the 
Remy  company  has  profited  by  the  experience  of  others, 
so  too  it  is  hoped  that  any  concern  contemplating  such 
work  may  get  helpful  ideas  from  the  following  sum- 
mary of  the  Remy  suggestion  campaigns. 

How  the  Campaigns  Are  Conducted 

Four  times  during  the  year,  for  a  period  of  one 
month  each  time,  the  Remy  suggestion  campaigns  are 
conducted.  A  suggestion  box  is  placed  on  the  bulletin 
board  of  every  department  for  the  convenience  of  the 
employees.  Every  man  and  woman  on  the  payroll  is 
eligible  to  participate.  At  the  beginning  of  each  cam- 
paign period  the  foremen  distribute  suggestion  blanks 
to  every  member  of  their  departments. 

The  blanks  are  intended  to  provide  each  employee 
with  a  convenient  method  of  submitting  his  suggestions 
and  at  the  same  time  they  act  as  a  reminder  to  each 
person  that  a  suggestion  campaign  is  again  taking 
place.  The  blanks  are  perforated,  forming  two  sections, 
each  containing  the  same  serial  number.  One  part  is 
turned  in  with  the  suggestion  and  the  other  piece  is 
A     'Chairman   of  suggrestion   committee,    Remy   Electric    Co., 


Attempts  have  been  made  by 
many  companies  to  elicit  from 
their  employees  ivorth-while  sug- 
gestions making  for  improve- 
ment in  manufacturing  processes 
and  product.  Usually,  hoivever, 
the  systems  inaugurated  to  this 
end  have  been  short  lived.  An 
example  of  a  system  that  was 
thoroughly  planned  and  well  ad- 
ministered, and  which  after  tioo 
years  of  operation  still  is  marked 
by  active  employee  participation, 
with  gratifying  results  to  the 
management,  is  outlined  in  the 
accompanying  article  by  Mr. 
Tomlin. 


kcp:  for  reference.  Complete  instructions  for  the  sub- 
mitting of  suggestions  are  contained  on  each  blank, 
which  explain  the  kind  of  suggestions  desired  in  five 
classifications,  namely:  (1)  Improvement  of  product, 
(2)  reduction  in  cost,  (3)  improvement  in  manufactur- 
ing methods,  (4)  reduction  in  accident  or  fire  hazard, 
and  (5)  conveniences.  When  employees  submit  sug- 
gestions they  are  asked  to  indicate  under  what  class 
they  believe  the  suggestion  be- 
longs. 

iiiiiiiiiiii iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii Nil  During     each     campaign     the 

suggestions  are  collected  from  the 
boxes  once  a  week  and  the  com- 
mittee which  decides  on  them 
meets  at  such  times,  or  oftener, 
as  the  work  requires.  Every  sug- 
gestion that  is  submitted  is  care- 
fully considered  and  those  folks 
who  do  not  get  an  award  are  ad- 
vised either  in  person  or  by  mail 
as  to  why  their  suggestion  was 
not  accepted.  The  minimum  award 
is  $5  and  the  maximum  depends 
on  the  merit  of  the  suggestion 
itself.  As  much  as  $250  has  been 
paid  for  a  suggestion  at  the  Remy 
plant. 


Merit 


the  Periodical  Campaign 
Idea 


Instead  of  leaving  the  sugges- 
tion boxes  up  regularly,  as  pre- 
viously mentioned,  periodical  cam- 

paigns  are  conducted,  which  gives 

' " ' '"      the    company   an    opportunity    to 

make  an  event  of  their  suggestion 
system  every  few  months.  If  the 
boxes  were  up  all  of  the  time  they  would  become  com- 
monplace, it  was  thought.  This  way,  interest  in  the 
matter  of  submitting  suggestions  is  renewed  each  time. 
Before  the  boxes  are  put  up  at  the  beginning  of  a  cam- 
paign or  taken  down  at  the  close,  a  series  of  large 
posters  are  placed  on  the  bulletin  boards  announcing 
the  opening  or  closing.  The  plant  paper,  which  is  pub- 
lished every  other  week,  also  gives  an  added  oppor- 
tunity to  call  the  campaign  to  the  employees'  attention. 
Some  may  argue  that  this  periodical  campaign  idea 
is  not  a  good  plan  as  an  employee  might  hit  upon  a 
valuable  suggestion  in  between  and  be  obliged  to  wait 
two  months  for  the  next  appearance  of  the  suggestion 
boxes.  To  meet  such  cases  the  employees  have  been 
advised  that  should  they  have  a  suggestion  which  they 
think  is  worthy  of  immediate  action  they  are  welcome 
to  send  it  in  at  once.  However,  there  have  been  very 
few  of  these  received  and  the  Remy  company  claim  the 
most  noteworthy  suggestions  are  submitted  while  the 
regular  campaigns  are  in  force. 

The  suggestion  blanks  are  distributed  by  the  fore- 
men so  that  each  employee  will  know  that  the  foremen 
are  behind  the  plan  and  that,  therefore,  the  men  need 
not  be  timid  about  making  suggestions.  This  they 
might  be  if  the  idea  did  not  have  the  foremen's  moral 
support.  When  there  is  no  timidity  everyone  feels 
freer  to  express  himself. 

Employees  having  a  good  suggestion  to  offer  and  not 
knowing  just  how  to  put  it  in  writing  are  encouraged 
to  send  through  a  form,  sign  their  names,  and  say  they 
want  to  see  a  member  of  the  committee.     This  plan 
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has  uncovered  a  great  many  valuable  ideas  that  would 
otherwise  have  gone  unknown.  Even  in  a  plant  like  the 
Remy  Electric  Co.,  where  there  are  more  than  3000  em- 
ployees, practically  all  native-born  Americans,  able  to 
write  intelligently,  it  is  difficult  for  some  to  put  their 
thoughts  on  paper.  Especially  so  when  a  suggestion 
has  to  do  with  a  complicated  machine.  In  such  in- 
stances, it  appears,  the  employees  would  sooner  demon- 
strate their  suggestions  personally  at  the  job  affected. 
It  may  be  noted  that  the  Remy  suggestion  plan  has 
been  continually  referred  to  as  "campaigns"  and  not 
"contests."  Inasmuch  as  all  the  suggestions  are  judged 
on  their  respective  merits  the  Remy  company  maintain 
there  is  nothing  spectacular  in  the  way  of  a  so-called 
contest  about  their  system.  They  do  not  want  their 
folks  to  feel  they  are  playing  a  game  of  wits  in  com- 
petition for  money  prizes  when  they  enter  a  suggestion, 
therefore  all  literature  and  announcements  feature  their 
suggestion  periods  as  the  January  or  April  suggestion 
campaign,  and  so  on. 

Committee  Administers  Suggestion  System 

A  committee  of  five,  made  up  of  the  assistant  to  the 
general  manager,  the  assistant  chief  engineer,  the 
director  of  personnel  relations,  the  head  of  time  studies, 
and  the  plant  auditor,  administer  the  suggestion  work. 
Several  of  their  meetings  are  in  the  form  of  a  trip 
through  the  plant  to  interview  personally  the  sug- 
gestors  on  their  job  and  thereby  encourage  them.  The 
committee  has  a  method  of  classifying  all  suggestions 
in  three  groups  before  they  are  discussed.  These  three 
classes  are,  first,  an  entirely  new  thought,  second,  an 
improvement  and  third,  miscellaneous  ideas.  If  the 
suggestion  has  to  do  with  an  operation  a  time  study 
is  made  on  the  suggested  plan  against  the  existing 
method  of  operation  and  the  award  made  accordingly. 

To  arrive  at  a  certain  fixed  amount  for  the  rewards, 
so  that  suggestions  will  be  equally  compensated,  the 
committee  has  set  a  three-month  period  as  fair  to  all. 
Inasmuch  as  time  studies  on  all  jobs  at  the  Remy  plant 
are  continually  made  and  also  since  its  process  depart- 
ment is  regularly  making  improvements  on  various 
machines,  the  three-month  period  was  considered  a 
fair  average.  Therefore,  whatever  amount  is  saved 
over  this  period  by  any  suggestion  submitted,  the  sug- 
gestor  is  given  a  percentage  of  this  saving. 

On  all  other  suggestions,  the  value  of  which  cannot 
be  computed  by  the  time  study  method,  such  as  an 
improvement  in  the  product,  new  safety  idea,  a  factory 
convenience,  etc.,  the  committee  decides  its  worth  and 
if  adopted  pays  a  fair  reward.  To  make  the  time  that 
suggestors  spend  in  thought  and  preparation  of  sug- 
gestions worth  while,  the  committee  has  arrived  at 
the  $5  minimurn  award.  They  maintain  if  the  sugges- 
tion is  at  all  worthy  of  adoption  surely  it  merits  at 
least  this  amount. 

Every  suggestion  is  acknowledged  either  with  a 
check  signifying  its  adoption  or  else  an  explanation  as 
to  why  rejected.  Rejections  are  not  handled  in  a  per- 
functory manner  but  a  real  explanation  is  given  the 
suggestor  as  to  just  why  the  suggestion  cannot  be  used. 
In  the  folks  whose  suggestions  they  have  to  reject  the 
committee  recognize  good  material  for  future  sugges- 
tions and  they  couch  their  replies  in  encouraging  terms, 
explaining  in  detail  just  what  sort  of  suggestions  are 
desired  from  them.  Oftentimes  the  same  people  come 
back  in  the  next  campaign  with  ideas  that  are  well 
worth   while. 

Employees  who  receive  rewards  are  usually  handed 
their  checks  personally  by  a  member  of  the  committee 
and  told  to  keep  up  the  good  work.  The  method  of 
computing  the  amount  of  the  reward  they  receive  is 
explained  so  that  there  may  be  satisfaction  all  around. 
Then  as  an  added  incentive  at  the  end  of  each  period 
the  names  and  pictures  of  those  who  receive  awards  are 
published  in  the  plant  paper  and  are  oftentimes  made 
the  subject  of  a  bulletin  board  poster. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  know  that  about  35  per  cent 
of  the  employees  at  the  Remy  plant  are  female  and  it 
has  been  estimated  that  about  30  per  cent  of  the  sug- 
gestions submitted  come  from  the  women  and  girls. 

In  addition  to  the  advantages  of  the  suggestion 
system  as  effecting  a   saving  to  the   company,  there 


are  many  other  features  that  make  them  desirable. 
They  give  employees  an  opportunity  to  express  them- 
selves some  way  or  other,  and  this  opportunity  to  speak 
directly  to  the  management  makes  them  feel  like  they 
have  more  than  just  a  mere  job.  At  many  a  machine  is 
a  man  or  woman  of  a  retiring  disposition  who  has  the 
capacity  for  a  better  job,  but  because  of  timidness  does 
not  often  show  his  or  her  worth.  Here  is  where  the 
suggestion  system  helps  out,  too.  It  uncovers  good 
material  which  would  perhaps  otherwise  go  unnoticed. 
X  person  who  is  so  disposed  oftentimes  will  enter  into 
a  campaign  of  this  nature  and  come  through  vnth  some 
real  thoughts.  Then  there  is  the  employee  who  claims 
he  never  had  a  chance  to  show  what  he  has  in  him. 
This  is  his  opportunity,  and,  if  he  keeps  submitting  sug- 
gestions to  show  what's  in  him,  sooner  or  later  his 
ability  will  be  discovered. 

It  may  be  safely  said  that  if  a  suggestion  system 
is  conducted  in  an  enthusiastic  manner,  as  outlined 
above,  it  will  be  found  to  pay  for  itself  many  times 
over. 


Steel   Corporation's  Orders  Decline 

Unfilled  business  on  the  books  of  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation  as  of  Oct.  31  amounted  to  4,672,825 
tons,  or  362,925  tons  less  than  reported  for  Sept.  30. 
During  September  unfilled  orders  fell  off  378,913  tons, 
in  August  496,100  tons,  in  July  475,498  tons,  in  June 
595,090  tons,  in  May  307,158  tons,  and  in  April  114,823 
tons,  while  in  March  they  increased  119,343  tons,  in 
February  373,213  tons  and  in  January  165,073  tons.  A 
year  ago  the  unfilled  tonnage  was  6,902,287  tons,  or 
2,229,462  tons  more  than  on  Oct.  31,  last,  and  the  high 
point  of  1922.  The  corporation  has  less  business  on 
its  books  than  at  any  previous  time  since  March,  1922. 
Following  is  the  unfilled  tonnage  as  reported  by  months 
since  January,  1920: 

1923  1922  1921  1920 

Jan.        31 6,910.776        4,241,678        7,573,164        9,285.441 

Feb.        2S 7,283,989        4,141,069        6,933,867        9,502,081 

March    31 7,405,332        4,494,148        6,284,765        9,892,075 

April      30 7,288,509        5,096,913        5,845,224     10,359,747 

May       31 6,981,351        5,254,228        5,482,487     10,940,465 

June       30 6,386,261        5,635,531        5,117,868      10,978,817 

July        31 5,910,763        5,776.161        4,830,324     11,118,468 

Aug.       31 5,414,663        5,950,105        4.531,926      10,805,038 

Sept,       30 5,035,750        6,691,607        4,560,670     10,374,804 

Oct.         31 4.672,825        6.902,287        4,286,829        9,836,852 

Nov.       30 6,840,242        4,250,542       9,021,481 

Dec,        31 6,745,703        4,268,414        8,148,122 

The  largest  total  of  unfilled  orders  was  on  April 

30,  1917,  at  12,183,083  tons.     The  lowest  was  on  Dec. 

31,  1910,  at  2,605.747  tons. 


Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Co.  Plans 

The  Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Co.  announces  ap- 
propriation for  new  construction  at  its  Indiana  Harbor 
plant,  near  Chicago,  amounting  to  about  $4,000,000,  to 
carry  out  the  improvement  program  announced  some 
weeks  ago. 

A  new  blast  furnace,  with  a  capacity  of  20,000  tons 
a  month,  and  two  additional  butt-weld  mills  will  be 
erected.  The  construction  of  the  blast  furnace  will 
probably  require  a  year  or  more,  but  the  tube  mills  are 
expected  to  be  in  operation  by  May  1,  1924.  This  will 
bring  the  number  of  blast  furnaces  owned  by  the  com- 
pany to  17,  and  the  number  of  tube  mills  to  23. 


American  De  Garaa  Briquetting  Company 

To  develop  in  the  United  States  the  De  Gama 
process  of  briquetting  metal  borings  and  turnings  and 
such  fine  material  as  blast  furnace  flue  dust,  the  Amer- 
ican De  Gama  Process  &  Machinery  Corporation  has 
been  incorporated  with  headquarters  at  347  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York.  The  De  Gama  process  was  de- 
scribed in  the  issue  of  The  Iron  Age  of  Aug.  23,  1923. 
Count  D.  V.  De  Gama  is  president  and  technical  man- 
ager. Robert  Parkinson,  a  graduate  of  the  United 
States  Naval  Academy,  is  secretary  and  treasurer. 


The  Iron  and  Steel  Industry  of  Japan 

Sources  of  Supply  of  Raw  Materials — Much  Dependence 

Placed  on  the  Asiatic  Mainland — Water 

Power  Not  Dependable 


BY  DR.  ING.  E.   KOTHNY 
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WITH  the  opening  of  the  country  and  its  develop- 
ment into  a  world  power  the  industrialization 
of  Japan  began  and  demand  for  pig  iron  and 
steel  increased.  On  account  of  the  gradual  progress 
in  technical  education  of  the  Japanese,  a  rapid  develop- 
ment   of    the    steel    industry    was    not    possible.      The 
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Fig.  1 — Pig  Iron  Production,  Imports  and  Consumption 
of  Japan,  Including  Korea  and  Manchuria.  Lessening 
dependence  on  imports  is  indicated.  (Note  that  the 
two   first    intervals    are    10    and    5    years   respectively) 


foundations  of  a  steel  industry  capable  of  tonnage  pro- 
duction and  of  meeting  competition  are: 

1.  Sufficient  deposits  of  ore  of  proper  metallurgical  qual- 
ity in  the  country  itself,  or  an  assured  supply  of  ores  from 
other  countries ; 

2.  Sufficient  deposits  of  coal,  which  to  a  certain  extent 
must  be  good  coking  coal.  Large  sources  of  water  power 
may  partly  take  the  place  of  coal ; 

3.  An  assured  domestic  market  for  iron  and  steel. 

How  is  Japan  situated  in  regard  to  these  three 
fundamental  conditions? 

Ore  Supply 

Japan's  deposits  of  ores  suitable  for  smelting  are 
comparatively  small.  Table  I  shows  the  iron  and  ore 
supply,  published  by  Inone  Kinosuke  at  the  eleventh 
International  Geological  Congress  in  Stockholm,  1910. 
The  ore  supply  of  Korea  has  since  been  estimated 
higher,  on  the  basis  of  recent  investigations,  and  is 
now  assumed  at  50,000,000  tons.  There  is  a  probability 
of  a  further  increase.  But  Japan  herself,  i.e.,  the 
main  islands,  already  has  been  e.xplored  thoroughly, 
and  a  higher  estimate  for  these  parts  cannot  be  ex- 
pected. 

The  principal  iron  ore  deposits  of  Japan  are  located 
in  the  northern  province  (Kamaishi  mines).  Smaller 
deposits  are  found  in  the  province  of  Iwate  (Benin 
and  Kuriki)  and  on  Hokkaido  Island  (Abuto)._  Be- 
sides these  are  rich  deposits  of  magnetite  sand  in  the 
Chugoku  district  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  main 


island,  which  formed  the  basis  of  the  ancient  Japanese 
iron  industry.  But  the  mining  of  ore  from  the  de- 
posits of  Senin,  Kuriki  and  Abuto  is  profitable  only 
when  ore  prices  are  high. 

Sources  for  Past  Ten  Years 

Table  II,  which  represents  the  consumption  of  ore 
for  Japan's  iron  industry  and  the  source  of  these  ores 
for  the  past  ten  years,  shows  that  the  mining  of  ore 
in  these  districts  was  of  importance  only  during  war 
times — when  iron  and  steel  prices  were  high.    The  use 
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Fig.  2 — Steel  Production,  Imports  and  Consumption  of 
Japan,  Including  Korea  and  Manchuria.  Except  in 
1915,  imports  have  exceeded  production.  (Note  that 
the  two  first  intervals  are  10  and  5  years  respectively) 


of  the  magnetite  sand  cannot  be  considered  for  smelting 
in  a  coke  blast  furnace;  it  can  form  a  basis  in  the 
manufacture  of  only  special  quality  pig  iron  and  steel 
in  an  electric  blast  furnace  or  an  electric  steel  furnace. 
Even  if  further  ore  deposits  are  discovered  in  Korea,  a 
continuously  assured  supply  to  meet  Japan's  domestic 
demand  for  pig  iron  cannot  be  guaranteed  from  the 
deposits  of  the  country. 

When  Japan  began  to  create  its  own  steel  industry, 
the  first  endeavor  was  to  insure  the  necessary  ore 
supply  from  other  countries.  It  turned  its  eyes  first 
to  China,  which  contains  almost  unlimited  ore  and 
coal  deposits.  These  endeavors  had  the  ardent  support 
of  the  Japanese  Government. 

Chinese  Ores 

It  succeeded  during  the  World  War,  through  the 
Chinese-Japanese  mining  agreement  of  June,  1918,  in 
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securing  valuable  concessions  for  the  exploitation  of 
Chinese  ore  and  coal.  Japanese  steel  works,  organized 
during  these  years,  have  contributed  money  and  labor 
to  Chinese  mining  enterprises  to  supply  their  blast 
furnaces.  The  first  ore  deposits  thus  utilized  were 
those  in  the  Yangtse  valley.  The  Government  steel 
plant  at  Wakamatsu  made  a  contract,  soon  after  its 
organization,  with  the  Hanyehping  Co.  for  exploitation 
of  the  Tayeh  ore  mines.  The  body  of  these  mines, 
furnishing  an  ore  low  in  phosphorus  and  sulphur,  with 
an  iron  content  of  52  to  63  per  cent,  is  estimated  to 


Table  I. — Iron  Ore  Deposits 

(Figures  in  millions  of  metric  tons  actually  determined; 
in  addition,  there  is  a  small  amount  estimated  to  exist  else- 
where.) 

Part  of                        Kind  of  Iron 

Country                            Ore                          Ore  Content 

f  Magnetite  1                  55.6  28.0 

Islands \  Hematite   J 

(Magnetite}                    4.0  2.0 

Korea    \  Hematite   J                

Total    59.6  30.0 


contain  at  least  100,000,000  tons.  The  equipment  today 
is  such  that,  besides  supplying  the  furnaces  of  the 
Hanyehping  Co.,  they  can  furnish  to  the  Government 
steel  works  about  600,000  tons  annually. 

In  a  similar  manner  other  blast  furnace  plants,  built 
in  Japan  during  war  times,  Wanishi  Ironworks  in  Hok- 
kaido (Hokkaido  Seitetsu  K.  K.)  and  Orient  Steel- 
works (Toyo  Seitetsu  K.  K.)  in  Kyushu,  have  secured 
their   ore   supply   for   a    long  time   by   acquisition   of 


Tuimihen-shan,  Hsiuolingtsu,  Takushan,  Lingmen-shan, 
Singtaoyan  and  Wangchiahotau. 

The  ores  of  Penshi-hu  are  high-grade  magnetites 
with  50  to  60  per  cent  iron.  The  South  Manchurian 
Railroad  ores  are  only  to  a  small  extent  high-grade 
magnetite,  but  are  mainly  magnetite  with  an  iron 
content  of  only  30  to  40  per  cent.  These  ores  are 
highly  silicious  and  have  to  be  pre-treated  to  make 
them  suitable  for  blast  furnace  smelting. 

While,  therefore,  the  situation  regarding  a  domestic 
ore  supply  was  not  favorable  for  a  Japanese  steel 
industry,  the  Japanese  have  succeeded,  nevertheless, 
vdth  the  effective  assistance  of  their  Government,  in 
assuring  an  ore  supply  for  their  steel  industry  which 
should  render  it  possible  to  meet  home  consumption  of 
iron  and  steel.  It  can  be  assumed  that,  with  the 
technical  perfection  of  the  iron  mines  and  equipment, 
the  cost  of  the  ore  will  not  be  higher  than  in  other 
iron  producing  countries. 

Power   Supply — Coal 

Table  III  indicates  the  coal  deposits  of  Japan, 
Korea  and  Manchuria  according  to  figures  given  by 
Inone  Kinosuke  at  the  International  Geological  Con- 
gress, Canada,  1913.  Table  IV  shows  the  annual  coal 
production,  import  and  export  of  coal  and  the  home 
consumption  of  Japan  for  the  years  1912  to  1921.  It 
also  gives  data  regarding  the  coal  consumption  by  the 
Japanese  steel  industry,  exclusive  of  coal  used  in  blast 
furnaces  as  coke  and  the  quantities  of  coal  converted 
into  coke. 

Japan's  coal  supply  cannot  be  called  unlimited. 
At  present  Japan  is  mining  sufficient  coal  to  supply  its 
own  demands,  and  will  be  able  to  cover  an  increase  in 
consumption.  But  it  must  be  assumed  that  the  deposits 
will  be  exhausted  in  about  150  years.    The  largest  num- 


(/K  Metric  Tons) 


9.700 

1,700 

182.030 

297,180 

1,690 


5.21 


79,570 
20,790 
10,140 

8,440 


22,660 
14,860 
5,360 


Table  II — Consumption  and  Source  of  Iron  Ores 

Iron  Ore  Mined 

Japan                                                1912  1913 

Kamaishi 130,470  136,350 

.4buto     

Senin   and    Kuriki    S,300  9,800 

Other   provinces    14.300  6,800 

Korea    122,500  142,050 

Ithporred-ftom  CWnar ISS'SSO  27T,S80 

Other  countries   2.590  2,210 

Consumption,  Japan  and  Korea 473,700  575^250      602^540     637,680     665,160     717,410  1,171.1 

Average  price,  Chinese  and  Korean 

ore,  in  yen 5.63  5.47 

Average  price  of  pig  iron  In  yen fiO.OO 


209.940     245.420 
308.070     279,220 


1917 


14,510  18,550  20.110 

77,100  141.100  128,660 

15-2.930  430^790  417,000 

295;690  360,930  595,140 


37,680 
14.970 
131,070 
447,250 
650.520 
11,840 


20.380 
232.690 
439,770 
138.290 


,401.040  1.424,480   897,730 


5.59 


Chinese  ore  mines  or  partnership  in  them.  The  Wanishi 
Ironworks  has  acquired  the  Tsaishidji  and  the  Orient 
Steelworks  the  Taudchung  iron  ore  mines,  both  located 
in  the  Yangtse  valley.  The  latter  deposit  is  estimated 
at  20,000,000  to  30,000,000  tons. 

Ores  from  Manchuria 

Nor  did  the  ore  deposits  of  Manchuria  escape  the 
attention  of  the  Japanese;  in  the  province  of  Penshi-hu 
are  rich  deposits  of  magnetite.  In  addition  there  is 
between  Mukden  and  Kirin  a  range  of  hills  (south  of 
the  Tiehling)  rich  in  iron  ore.  While  the  ores  of 
Central  China  can  be  transported  from  the  mines  to 
Japan  almost  exclusively  by  water,  those  of  Manchuria 
have  to  be  taken  a  long  way  by  rail  to  the  sea.  Ir. 
some  places  in  Manchuria  are  coal  deposits  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  ore  deposits,  which  furnish  a  coking 
coal.  Anthracite  is  found  near  Yentay,  bituminous 
coal  and  anthracite  near  Penshi-hu,  gas  coal  near 
Kuang-Chentse  and  Dalai-Nor  as  well  as  at  the  Trans- 
Baikal  border. 

Smelting  of  Manchurian  ores  was  begun  in  that 
country  on  account  of  the  expensive  transportation  of 
these  ores  to  Japan.  In  1915  the  Honkeiko  plant  was 
established  for  the  exploitation  of  the  Penshi-hu  ores 
by  the  Japanese  firm  Okura.  In  1918  the  South  Man- 
churian Railroad  started  construction  of  the  An-Shan 
plint,  to  use  the  ores  from  Tungshi-An-an,  Tichshi-han, 


ber  of  Japan's  coal  deposits  furnish  a  bituminous  an- 
thracite, which  can  be  used  only  to  a  very  limited  ex- 
tent for  conversion  into  blast  furnace  coke. 

Consequently  even  today  considerable  coal  for  this 
purpose  is  imported  from  other  countries,  principally 


Table  III — Coal  Deposits 
(In  Millions  of  Metric  Tons) 

r— — -Actually > 

Determined         , Probable v 

An-  An- 

Government        thra-  Bitumi-  Lig-    thra-  Bitumi- 
District  cite      nous     nite      cite       nous    Lignite  Total 

Mezoic    4         37  10        ...  61 

Karafuto     17        1,345        ...        1.362 

Hokkaido     336        2,106        233        2.675 

Honshu     1  1        67  20  14        478  581 

Kyushu     542        2,374        ...        2,916 

Formosa 385        .  . .  385 

Japan     total...      5  896       67         57       6,234       711       7.970 

Korea     7  1         5         33   •         13  ■        22  81 

Manchuria 409        .  .  68  731       ^^       1.208 

Total     12        1,306        72        158        6,978        733       9,259 


China,  whence  the  supply  is  assured  through  the  above 
mentioned  Chinese-Japanese  agreement.  The  coal  de- 
posits of  Manchuria  are  almost  exclusively  in  the  hands 
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Table  IV — Production,  Import  and  Export  oj  Coal 
(Amounts  in  1000  Metric  Tona) 
1912         1913         1914         1915         1916         1917 

Coal  mined   19,038     21,315     22,293     20.491     22,902     26,361 

Coal  Imiwrted   


331 

576 

958 

■615 

556 

713 

■769 

■715 

810 

■777 

19,969 
3,469 

21.891 
3,871 

'ni\ 

21,106 
2,924 

23,458 
3,017 

27,074 
2.813 

28,798 
2,197 

'l:t\l 

Till 

26,997 
2,387 

Home  consumption   16,500      18,020      19,664 

Consumed  In  the  steel  Industry  (except  coke)      

Converted  Into  coke 

Average   price  In  yen 9.02         9.03 


18,182     20,441 


24,261 
'1,626 


26,601 
1,183 
1,600 
21.42 


28,989  27,809 
1,015  1,300 
1,692       1,485 


Table  V — Production,  Imports,  Exports,  Borne  Consumption  and  Source  of  Pig  Ir 
(.Amounts  in  1000  Metric  Tons) 


Character   of  Production 

Coke   

Japan    

,:::) 

1897 
26.1 

39.0 

in. 

'40.6 

1907 
145.5 

145.5 
103.4 

248.9 
0.4 

248.5 
'58.6 

1913 
240.3 

240.3 
265.1 

'"'Si 

505.0 

Hi 
Hi 

0.5 
81.9 

'47'.  6 

1914 
300. 2 

300.2 
169.1 

469.3 
0.2 

469.1 

55.2 
60.2 
6.3 

H:l 

31.4 
1.6 
64.0 

1915 
317.7 

'29'.  9 

347.6 
166.8 

514.4 
0.4 

514.0 

82.9 
36.7 

■  6.7 
1.0 

38.0 
1.7 
67.6 

1916 
388.7 

'4  9'.  6 

437.7 
232.0 

669.7 
1.6 

668.1 

0.4 
3.7 

Hi 

67.0 

1917 

(  411.3 

(     18.2 

21.2 

3V.6 

111:1 

718.2 

1918 
446.7 
37.5 
98.6 
42.7 
45.7 

671.2 
225.1 

896.3 
1.1 

895.2 

"li? 

2l:2^ 
75.0 

1919 

520.1 

47.0 

28.4 

lilt 

llti 

1,063.2 
1.9 

1,061.3 
III 

28.9 
68.0 
73.7 

1920 
444.0 

45.9 
84.1 
116.0 

llli 

1,069.8 

1,067.3 

140.7 
58.6 
0.5 
14.2 
35.5 

m 

67.5 

1921 
437.0 
13.5 

Synthetic  and  electric 

Korea  coke   

South  Manchuria  coke  

Total 

25.4 
83.0 
93.9 

652  8 

Imported    

Production   and   imports 

227.1 
879.9 

Consumption 

Origin  of  import   

879.9 
76  2 

EnSInd:::::;::;::::;:: 

Germany    

Sweden   

America      

India  

Other  Countries    

Production  in  per  cent  of  consur 

npt'ion 

22.6 
3.4 

18.1 
1.2 

Iti 
74.0 

Table  VI- 

-Production  and  I 

mports  of  Rolled  Steel,  Forgings  and  Steel  Castings 
(In  Metric  Tona) 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

Material 

Produc- 
tion 

Im- 
ports 

Produc- 

Im- 

ports 

Produc- 
tion 

Im- 
ports 

Produc- 
tion 

ports 

^tt"- 

Im- 
ports 

Produc- 
tion 

Im- 
ports 

Produc- 
tion 

Im- 
ports 

Produc- 
tion 

Im- 
ports 

Produc- 
tion 

Im- 
porta 

Merchant  bara 

11:^. 

203,960 

72.8% 

78,070 
33.6% 

154,330 

66.4% 

t?:o%! 

%-^. 

'^^:1^ 

143,280 
51.6% 

123,760 

140,730 

118,610 

123,830 

126, 150 

94,490 
72.8% 
77,320 

nil 

98:7% 

31,240 
39.3% 

13,540 

51:270 

182,020 
27.2% 

1?:S^! 

18,640 

1.3% 

48,160 
67.7% 

5,930 
30.8% 

80,620 

tuts 

32.4% 
22,990 
43.3% 
66,510 

45.5% 

34,660 
36.3% 

li 

232,640 

54.5% 

60,750 
63.7% 

69,360 
143:930 

40.5% 
61,340 
33.8% 

22,640 
25.5% 

36,110 

162,400 

66.1%, 

120,290 
66.2% 

66,110 

74.5% 

89,290 
lis 

US 
33.1% 

55,900 
32.5% 

31,100 
30.0% 

12,630 

273.970 
.  56.2% 
451,930 
78.4% 
38,890 

67.6% 

72,800 
70.0% 

25,670 
67.0% 

115,630 
61.2% 

135,500 
32.3% 
18,510 

IIS 

51.5% 

3l:3l.° 

(2) 

38.8% 

Plates  and  sheets. . . 

27!  1% 

155,590 

44^240 
100.0% 

34,350 

46,490 
25.7% 

w.'sio 

70.8% 
(1) 

28,540 
100.0% 
27,710 

29.2% 

30,750 

t5:r%! 
(1) 

120,810 

V3i 

^J:f%! 

13,070 

lis 

92.5% 

28,270 
41.3% 

25,650 
61.9% 

203,310 
73.9% 
12,090 

7:5% 

40, 150 

58.7% 

23,800 
48.1% 

284,350 

(1) 

60:2% 

RaUs 

34,710 

56, 280 

Wire.  bl.k  and  gal- 

48.5% 
48,510 

64.7% 

Other  anished  Drod- 

(1) 

17,080 

(1) 

11,100 

(1) 

650 

Forgings  . 

Cl) 

(1) 

(1) 

35,900 

Steel  castings 

(1) 

(1) 

(1) 

53,300 

23,330 

31,7.50 

33,810 

29,690 

30,140 

Special  steel 

(1) 

(1) 

(1) 

3,140 

7,290 

8,520 

9,660 

2,810 

11,970 

254,950 

32.2% 

515,980 

67.8% 

282,520 
42.2% 

387, 150 
57.8% 

342.870 
59.7% 

231,010 

40.3% 

381,230 

47.2% 

426,850 

52.8% 

513,430 

46.8% 

584,810 

53.2% 

539,620 

47.2% 

11:11 

'!i:fr» 

1S:11 

1^:tl 

979,190 
64.6% 

^1:11 

1!:^. 

;  production  in  total  consumption. 


U.  S.  A. 

Chin 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916...    . 

97.060 

65,000 

...       137,000 

279  600 

■526 
4  200 

1917 

...       580,300 

8,700 

1919 

1920 

...       645,500 
...       857,800 

1,070 
12,400 

VII — Country  of  Origin   of  Imports  Into   Japan 

(Iron  and  Steel    in  Metric  Tons) 

Germany  England  Belgium  Sweden 

177,900  177,000                    4,160 

197,200  162,000                    6,600 

161,200  115,500                    4,180 

64,500  87,000                    4,800 

3,810  115,300                    13,300 

24,200                    4,480 

220  6,820                    1,870 

69,880                    3.470 

1,880  140,600                    3,660 

39.250  98,500  24,330  4,060 


Other 

Japanese 

n         Countries 

Exports 

67.700 

9,300 

66,300 

11,600 

50,000 

11,300 

4,450 

11,800 

4,540 

14,200 

7,090 

31,100 

4,980 

47,300 

1,810 

61,200 

8,400 

44,600 

3,270 

23,700 
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of  the  Japanese  and  more  particularly  of  the  South 
Manchurian  Railroad,  which  in  Fushun  (Bujun)  alone 
mines  2,300,000  tons,  or  70  to  80  per  cent  of  the  total 
coal  produced  in  Manchuria.  While,  therefore,  suffi- 
cient coal  is  available  at  home  for  steel  making,  Japan 
must  depend  even  now  on  foreign  countries  for  coking 
coals,  in  order  that  the  home  supply  may  not  be  too 
quickly  exhausted. 

Water  Power 

According  to  estimates  Japan  has  available  water 
power    totaling    5,000,000    hp.,    only    1,200,000    being 


source  of  energy  could  be  expected  to  be  an  important 
factor. 

Home  Consumption  of  Iron  and  Steel 

Diagrams  1  and  2  and  tables  V,  VI  and  VII  show 
Japan's  consumption  of  pig  iron  and  steel  for  the 
years  1897  to  1921  and  1912  to  1921  respectively.  They 
show  to  what  extent  demand  has  been  met  by  produc- 
tion at  home  and  by  importation.  The  pig  iron  imported 
from  Manchuria  has  been  included  in  Japan's  produc- 
tion. Tables  V  and  VII  further  indicate  the  country 
from  which  the  material  was  imported.  Table  VIII  illus- 
trates the  quantities  and  value  of  machinery  imported 


Table  VIII— Japanese  Imports  of  Machinery  and  Machine  Parts 
(.Tons  Are  Metric.  Where  Given) 

1912 

1913 

1914 

,.„ 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

- 

1921 

Tons 

1000 
Yen 

Tons 

1000 
Yen 

Tons 

1000 
Yen 

T... 

Tn 

Tons 

T 

Tons 

T 

Tons 

v^ 

Tons 

T. 

Tons 

V^ 

Tons 

r 

Railroad  equipment 

Automobiles 

3,132 
894 

i.m 

84 
801 

■Jl 

809 
3,199 
1,210 
3.966 
1,802 
13,549 

""ib 
■'■947 

"■■82 

■i;968 
1,347 

ts 

13,708 

2,075 
1,110 
2,134 

'976 
146 

'■'It 
633 

1,261 
729 

3,659 

5,097 
16,807 

■■'■is 

■■■598 
■'■■43 

'"If. 

3,304 

162 

4,555 

12,449 

1,981 

.Ml 
2,842 

IS 

447 
25 
616 

m 

2,407 
219 
2,480 
5,332 
10,793 

■■■io 

■■42i 
■■'19 
'■i42 

fS 

225 
1,434 
2,755 

619 
165 
313 
2,634 
570 
62 
228 
89 
78 
163 

243 

li 

"ii 

■'552 
..... 

■■isi 

492 
1,599 
3,922 

299 

IJf 

10,418 

1,367 

119 

121 

6 

262 

ISO 

790 
1,783 

■22 
■'873 

2,219 

2,667 

710 
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utilized  to  date.  Hydroelectric  power  already  in  use 
in  the  steel  industry  furnishes  power  for  electric 
furnaces  for  the  manufacture  of  pig  iron,  steel  and 
ferroalloys. 

In  her  water  power  Japan  has  the  disadvantage 
that  the  amount  of  water  is  subject  to  considerable 
fluctuation;  the  difference  between  high  and  low  water 
level  is  consequently  very  great.  The  total  available 
water  power  cannot  be   considered  so  high  that  this 


into  Japan  from  1912  to  1921.  Tables  VI  and  VII  give 
detail  information  regarding  production  and  import  of 
the  diflferent  kinds  of  iron  and  steel  products. 

From  these  diagrams  and  tables  it  is  evident  that 
there  is  sufficient  home  demand  for  pig  iron  and  steel 
to  form  the  basis  of   a   national   steel   industry. 

(In  the  following  installment  a  brief  description 
will  be  given  of  the  development  of  the  Japanese  steel 
industi-y.) 


Swedish   Industry  Well   Engaged 

Berlin,  Germany,  Oct.  29. — The  Swedish  export  of 
iron  ore  has  considerably  decreased  this  year.  The  ad- 
verse conditions  in  Central  Europe  are  to  a  great  ex- 
tent responsible  for  the  decline.  The  situation  in  the 
Ruhr  and  the  standstill  of  production  in  the  occupied 
area  has  influenced  export  activity  considerably  and 
though  exporters  have  successfully  fostered  trade  with 
other  parts  of  Europe,  exports  have  decreased. 

The  developments  in  the  Ruhr  problem  are  there- 
fore followed  with  intense  interest  in  Sweden  and  an 
improvement  in  the  ore  industry  is  expected  as  soon  as 
the  factories  in  the  occupied  area  are  in  full  working 
order  again  and  the  political  situation  in  Europe  more 
settled.  The  iron  industry  on  the  Ruhr  and  in  West- 
phalia formerly  absorbed  about  65  per  cent  of  the  ex- 
ports. During  the  first  nine  months  of  this  year  the 
largest  exporter  of  ore,  the  Griingesberg  Gesellschaft, 
which  handles  about  four-fifths  of  the  total  production, 
shipped  3,250,000  tons  against  4,160,000  tons  during 
the  same  time  last  year,  and  September  shipments 
totaled  246,879  tons  compared  with  380,354  tons  dur- 
ing August. 

The  greatest  part  of  the  Swedish  shipmejits  to  Ger- 
many are  going  to  Stettin.  The  shipments  destined  for 
the  Ruhr  districts,  which  are  going  to  Emden  and 
Amsterdam,  have  greatly  diminished,  but  the  movements 
to  Stettin  have  increased.     The  German  imports  of  ore 


via  Stettin  totaled  1,551,833  tons  in  1913.  During  1919 
they  decreased  to  less  than  400,000  tons  and  amounted 
to  632,608  tons  last  year.  This  year  they  have  been 
about  1,250,000  tons  till  October,  and  it  is  expected 
that  they  will  reach  the  pre-war  figure  by  December. 
The  Swedish  engineering  industry  is  generally 
fairly  well  employed.  The  electrical  industry  and  the 
dockyards  are  busy  and  have  taken  on  more  men.  Ger- 
man quotations  are  in  many  cases  more  than  30  per 
cent  below  Swedish  prices,  but  the  delay  in  delivery  has 
diverted  many  orders  to  Sweden. 


Industrial   Engineers   Elect   Officers 

New  officers  were  elected,  and  the  date  of  the  next 
annual  convention  announced  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  Society  of  Industrial  En- 
gineers, held  in  New  York. 

W.  G.  Sheehan,  president  Crystal  Corporation,  De- 
troit, was  elected  president  of  the  society  and  Edward 
T.  Miller,  executive  secretary  United  "Typothetae  of 
America,  treasurer.  George  C.  Dent  continues  as  ex- 
ecutive secretary.  W.  W.  Nichols,  D.  P.  Brown  &  Co., 
Detroit,  and  F.  E.  Rein,  consulting  engineer,  Phila- 
delphia, take  office  as  directors. 

The  eleventh  annual  convention  will  be  held  in 
Buffalo  from  April  30  to  May  2. 


How  to  Succeed  with  the  Eight-Hour  Day 

Superintendent  of  Open-Hearth  De[)artment  of  Donner  Steel  Co. 

Says  Absolute  Confidence  of  Men  and  Management  Is 

Necessary — Relates  His  Experience 


BY    KENT    HARRISON 


THE  successful  appli- 
cation of  the  e  i  g  h  t- 
hour  day  to  the  steel  busi- 
ness is  contingent  upon 
the  vital  factor  of  abso- 
lute confidence  between 
the  employees  and  the 
management.  This  im- 
plies the  complete  accept- 
ance on  the  part  of  the 
management  of  the  idea 
that  the  men  are  ready 
and  willing  to  do  their 
part.  It  also  implies,  on 
the  part  of  the  employees, 
a  belief  in  the  just  and 
even  considerate  attitude 
toward  themselves  on  the 
part  of  the   management. 

Men  are,  as  a  rule, 
sincere  and  constructive 
in  their  attitude.  If,  with 
all  this,  they  are  in  error, 
they  will  respond  to  the 
efforts  at  correction  if 
time  and  patience  are  ap- 
plied to  their  enlighten- 
ment. A  few  arbitrary 
cases,  if  they  exist,  will 
seldom  jeopardize  the  co- 
operation of  the  well 
meaning  majority. 

The  manager  whose 
contact  with  his  organiza- 
tion is  only  at  his  office 
desk,  and  who,  because  of 

this,  allows  department  heads  to  indulge  in  inconsider- 
ate treatment  of  men  under  them,  need  not  be  surprised 
if  his  suggestions  do  not  carry  conviction.  Consistent 
with  a  personal  contact,  the  widest  possible  latitude 
must  be  given  department  heads,  governed  by  the  fact 
that  the  steel  business  attracts  and  requires  employees 
of  the  greatest  diversity  of  skill  and  talent. 

After  20  years'  service  in  the  employ  of  steel  com- 
panies and  in  all  grades  from  laborer  to  executive  head 
of  large  departments,  I  am  convinced  that  99  per  cent 
of  labor  troubles  in  this  business  is  due  to  misunder- 
standings between  managers  or  their  executives  and  the 
employees. 

Some  years  ago,  I  took  charge  of  an  open-hearth 
plant,  the  record  production  of  which,  up  to  that  time, 
was  16,000  tons  from  six  furnaces  per  month.  When 
the  manager  was  asked  to  explain  the  cause  of  this 
low  production,  he  replied:  "The  men  are  no  good.  You 
will  have  to  get  some  good  men."  Afterwards,  the 
same  men  doubled  this  production. 

Thirty  days  before  we  made  the  move  from  12  to  8 
hours  at  the  Donner  Steel  Co.,  where  my  position  is 
open-hearth  superintendent,  I  started  an  active  com- 
paign  with  my  foremen  concerning  our  plans.  Every- 
body wanted  eight  hours,  but  no  one  could  see  how  the 
money  end  of  it  could  be  arranged.  The  proposition 
was  made  that  we  could  take  the  same  force  of  men 


that  we  had  on  two  12- 
hour  shifts  and  make  up 
three  8-hour  shifts  as 
nearly  as  possible.  It 
would  give  us  a  better 
chance  to  keep  up  the 
wages.  This  was  dis- 
cussed fully  with  every 
man  in  the  open-hearth 
department.  We  had  a 
daily  meeting  at  which 
everyone  entered  the  dis- 
cussion, finally  suggesting 
to  the  men  that  they  ap- 
point a  committee  to  rep- 
resent the  open  -  hearth 
and  that  we  would  deal 
v/ith  that  department 
through  this  committee. 
Our  one  aim  was  to  im- 
press on  every  man  that 
if  we  were  going  to  hold 
the  wages,  we  would  have 
to  work  with  fewer  men  on 
a  shift  than  we  had.  It 
meant  that  every  man  had 
to  come  in  the  open-hearth 
ready  and  willing  to  give 
eight  hours'  work.  We 
suggested  that  it  would 
be  far  better  to  do  this 
and  then  get  out  of  the 
works  and  spend  the  time 
with  the  wife  and  chil- 
dren at  a  show,  ball  game, 
etc.,  than  actually  to  work 
about  four  hours  out  of  12  and  then  lie  around  on  a 
plank  trying  to  get  in  the  rest  of  the  turn. 

We  worked  up  an  approximate  rate  sheet  and  pre- 
sented it  to  the  men  so  as  to  give  them  an  idea  of 
what  their  earnings  would  be.  These  rates  were  based 
so  that,  if  production  was  increased,  they  would  profit 
by  it.  Our  labor  force  in  the  open-hearth  was  cut 
practically  20  men,  dividing  30  men  into  three  8-hour 
shifts.  I  might  state  that,  before  this  move  was  made, 
it  was  impossible  to  keep  labor  for  our  hot  work. 
Under  this  plan  we  have  30  men  day  in  and  day  out. 
We  did  away  with  our  third  helpers.  We  promoted  all 
the  second  helpers  we  could  to  first  helping,  filled  their 
jobs  with  third  helpers,  placing  the  remainder  of  our 
third  helpers  in  the  open-hearth  labor  gang  as  extra 
men.  We  reduced  our  pit  force  proportionately,  also 
number  of  cranes,  locomotives  and  stockers  on  each 
shift.  This  entire  change  was  made  with  an  increase 
of  8  per  cent  in  men  and  a  saving  of  580  man  hours, 
thus  making  a  very  small  increase  in  our  present  pay- 
roll. 

The  shifts  change  at  7:00  a.  m.,  3:00  p.  m.  and 
11:00  p.  m.  This  was  decided  by  the  men.  The  week 
change  is  made  in  such  a  way  that  every  three  weeks 
each  man  has  32  hours  off.  This  also  was  voted  on  and 
decided  by  the  men.  Since  this  move  was  made  we  had 
no  decrease  in  our  tonnage.     Our  bottom-making  time 
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Started  as  a  Laborer 

Kent  Harrison,  the  author  of  this  paper,  says: 
"Men  who  work  for  me  are  my  hobby.  Nothing 
affords  me  the  pleasure  that  the  feeling  does  that 
viy  men  are  all  for  me  100  per  cent,  because  then  I 
know  I  will  get  results,  and  1  know  without  this 
spirit  I  will  not." 

Mr.  Harrison  was  educated  at  the  Virginia  Poly- 
technic Institute,  Blockshurg,  Va.,  of  which  State  he 
is  a  native.  He  entered  the  employ  of  the  Tennessee 
Coal  &  Iron  Co.  at  Ensley,  Ala.,  as  a  laborer  in  1901, 
in  the  blooming  mill.  He  worked  through  the 
blooming  mill,  later  as  a  shearman  and  soaking 
pit  bottom  maker,  afterward  going  to  the  rail 
mill  as  a  heater.  He  gave  up  the  mill,  going 
to  the  open-hearth  as  a  third  helper,  work- 
ing up  to  first  helper,  then  going  to  South  Chi- 
cago, with  the  Illinois  Steel  Co.  in  its  open-hearths. 
He  was  a  melter  foreman  for  a  number  of  years, 
later  going  to  the  Maryland  Steel  Co.  at  Sparroivs 
Point  as  an  assistant  open-hearth  superintendent. 
He  then  accepted,  with  the  Hess  Steel  Corporation, 
the  position  of  superintendent  of  electric  furnace 
operations  at  Baltimore.  He  afterward  accepted 
the  supervision  over  the  electric  furnace  operations, 
as  well  as  the  forge  shops  and  foundry  for  the  An- 
niston  Steel  Co.,  Anniston,  Ala.  He  remained  with 
this  company  until  the  end  of  the  war,  at  which 
time  he  was  offered  the  position  of  open-hearth  su- 
perintendent for  the  Ashland  Iron  &  Mining  Co.  at 
Ashland,  Ky.  Later  this  plant  was  taken  over  by 
the  American  Rolling  Mill  Co.,  with  which  he  re- 
mained for  a  year,  going  to  the  Donner  Steel  Co. 
just  one  year  ago  as  superintendent  of  the  open- 
hearth  department. 
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has  decreased  nearly  50  per  cent.  We  have  far  less 
actual  turnover  in  men  and  our  trouble  from  men  lay- 
ing off  has  practically  stopped. 

We  have  a  better  spirit  among  our  men,  manifested 
in  the  formation  of  track  and  football  teams,  showing 
that  their  time  off  is  being  devoted  to  recreation,  which 


in  turn  is  obliged  to  reflect  in  efficiency.  I  will  state 
that  I  have  never  had  a  more  satisfied  organization 
and  I  believe  that  the  solution  to  our  labor  troubles  to- 
day is  fair  and  considerate  treatment,  plus  a  small 
force  of  efficient  men  at  a  higher  rate  of  pay,  rather 
than  a  large  force  of  incompetent  men  at  lower  pay. 


Unfounded  Reports  as  to  Steel  Stocks  in  the  Rulir  District 

German  Agents  Play  Their  Part  in  Attempts  to  Discourage  Activi- 
ties of  American  Exporters  of  Iron  and  Steel 


Washington,  Nov.  1.3. — Stocks  of  iron  and  steel  in 
the  Ruhr  district  of  Germany  are  having  the  effect  of 
depressing  foreign  markets  for  American  manufactur- 
ers, according  to  reports  received  by  Government  of- 
ficials. While  there  is  no  sound  reason  for  the  exist- 
ence of  this  situation,  it  prevails  and  evidently  is  be- 
ing encouraged  by  German  agents  who  are  said  to  be 
giving  consumers  in  world  markets  the  impression  that 
the  stocks  are  huge  and  will  be  released  in  the  near 
future  at  prices  far  below  those  quoted  by  iron  and 
steel  makers  in  other  countries.  This  propaganda  is 
having  its  effect  and  foreign  buyers  in  some  countries 
are  withholding  orders  ordinarily  placed  with  Ameri- 
can mills  or  those  of  other  countries  under  the  belief 
that  by  waiting  they  can  get  their  supplies  from  the 
Ruhr  district  at  unusually  attractive  figures. 

The  fallacy  of  such  an  impression  is  quickly  dis- 
sipated when  the  situation  is  analyzed  and  undoubtedly 
is  thoroughly  realized  by  American  producers,  though 
this  does  not  overcome  the  effect  on  foreign  markets. 

It  is  clear  that  the  stocks  of  iron  and  steel  in  the 
Ruhr  district  have  been  purposely  overestimated  by 
German  exporting  interests.  The  United  States  Gov- 
ernment does  not  possess  actual  figures  showing  the 
quantities  of  accumulations,  but  from  calculations  based 
on  as  reliable  reports  as  have  been  obtainable,  the 
total  is  not  believed  to  exceed  700,000  or  800,000  tons. 
Officials  say,  however,  if  the  aggregate  runs  as  high  as 
1,000,000  tons,  this  is  not  an  important  figure  from  a 
point  of  production,  consumption  and  world  market  re- 
quirements when  there  is  taken  into  consideration  the 
military  regulations  hampering  the  German  owners  of 
this  material. 

Abnormal  Conditions 

Being  in  the  occupied  territory  the  stocks  and  mills 
are  entirely  under  the  control  of  the  French  and  Bel- 
gian Governments  and  the  situation  is  surrounded  by 
numerous  abnormal  conditions  which  reduce  it  to  negli- 
gible importance  as  a  factor  in  export  markets  in  com- 
petition with  American  and  other  mills.  Moreover, 
the  material  having  lain  in  stock  for  a  long  period,  is 
said  to  have  deteriorated  greatly  and  to  be  no  longer  of 
the  prime  quality  desirable  for  first  class  export  trade. 
It  is  also  true  that  the  French  and  Belgian  authorities 
have  stated  that  steel  and  other  stocks  in  the  Ruhr 
which  they  have  confiscated,  or  which  have  not  been 
confiscated,  will  not  be  released  in  wholesale  quantities 
to  break  world  markets,  but  will  be  released  in  small 
quantities  over  a  prolonged  period.  Fui'thermore,  it  is 
the  purpose  of  the  French  Government  to  use  large 
quantities  of  the  steel  in  French  colonies  and  in  the 
war-devastated  areas  of  France,  so  that  this  tonnage 
will  never  be  put  on  the  market.  Internal  conditions 
of  Germany  are  another  factor  that  discounts  the  im- 
portance of  the  steel  stocks  in  the  export  trade,  typical 
of  which  are  the  poor  transportation  facilities. 

Superimposed  upon  the  foregoing  hampering  condi- 
tions are  the  regulations  growing  out  of  military  occu- 
pation of  the  Ruhr  district.  The  outstanding  features 
of  this  phase  which  seriously  strike  German  effort  to 
export  the  steel  stocks  are  summarized  as  follows: 

First,  there  is  a  10  per  cent  export  tax  payable  in 
gold  to  France  and  Belgium  for  the  right  of  shipping 
to  foreign  markets. 


Secondly,  a  license  tax  of  0.3  per  cent  ad  valorem 
payable  in  gold  to  cover  the  expense  of  maintenance  by 
the  French  and  Belgian  Governments  of  the  licensing 
system. 

Third,  the  foreign  currency  levy  to  give  authority 
for  exchange.  This  tax  was  imposed  on  German  ex- 
porters originally  by  the  German  Government  in  order 
to  get  exchange  with  which  to  pay  reparations.  The 
German  exporter  is  paid  a  certain  percentage  in  for- 
eign exchange  in  which  the  contract  for  goods  is  made, 
the  amount  varying  from  nothing  to  100  per  cent,  de- 
pending on  the  proportion  of  the  foreign  materials  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  the  goods  by  the  German  maker. 
In  some  cases  where  imported  raw  materials  and  do- 
mestic labor  dominate  as  the  items  of  cost,  the  domestic 
tax  is  as  high  as  100  per  cent.  In  instances  where  the 
principal  items  of  cost  are  raw  or  semi-finished  mate- 
rials, the  tax  is  not  so  high.  The  average  has  been  2G 
per  cent  to  meet  the  levy  of  that  amount. 

When  these  taxes  were  turned  over,  the  manufac- 
turers were  reimbursed  by  the  German  Government  in 
paper  marks  at  the  rate  of  exchange  at  the  date  of  pay- 
ment. Upon  occupation  of  the  Ruhr,  the  French  and 
Belgian  Governments  continued  these  regulations  ex- 
cept that  foreign  currency  was  supposed  to  be  paid 
to  the  Inter-allied  Rhineland  High  Commission,  so  that 
it  could  take  foreign  exchange  for  payment  of  repara- 
tions. With  the  German  Government  ceasing  "passive 
resistance,"  and  the  French  and  Belgian  Governments 
relaxing  control  to  a  certain  extent,  the  German  Gov- 
ernment on  Sept.  27  abolished  this  system,  but  so  far 
as  it  affects  the  occupied  territory,  the  French  and  Bel- 
gian Governments  are  still  keeping  the  system  in  effect. 
It  is  conceded  that  they  have  been  liberal  in  granting 
exemptions,  but  they  continue  to  hold  a  strong  club 
over  the  German  manufacturers,  who  will  be  pertnitted 
to  export  only  upon  the  terms  approved  by  the  occu- 
pying governments. 

Plans  for  Disposing  of  Stocks 
Plans  for  disposing  of  iron  and  steel  stocks  seized 
in  the  Ruhr  develop  slowly,  according  to  a  report  re- 
ceived by  the  Department  of  Commerce  from  Commer- 
cial Attache  Chester  Lloyd  Jones,  Paris.  An  inter- 
ministerial  commission  of  nine  has  been  appointed,  con- 
sisting of  iron  and  steel  producers  and  consumers. 
Meanwhile  the  Belgians  have  organized  a  special  comp- 
toir  for  their  portion  of  the  material.  The  way  is  be- 
ing cleared  for  a  similar  French  organization  to  have  a 
capital  of  1,000,000  francs,  represented  by  shares  of 
500  francs  value,  one-fourth  paid  in,  which  will  be  di- 
vided one-half  among  the  producers  and  one-half  among 
the  consumers.  Prices  and  conditions  of  sale  will  be 
controlled  by  the  Minister  of  Public  Works  on  the  ad- 
vice of  the  comptoir,  and  the  money  received  will  be 
turned  into  such  ti'easuries  as  the  Minister  of  Public 
Works  may  designate,  after  subtraction  of  the  neces- 
sary expenses  of  the  comptoir,  which  are  at  present 
approximately  6  per  cent  of  the  amount  of  the  sales. 

No  detailed  list  of  materials  has  been  published. 
Sales,  however,  are  to  begin  shortly.  The  division  of 
seized  scrap  material,  100,000  tons  to  France  and 
75,000  tons  to  Belgium,  will  be  carried  out  so  far  as  the 
amounts  given  to  France  are  concerned,  by  direct  agree- 
ment among  steel  producers. 
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SOUTH  RUSSIAN  INDUSTRY 


Some    Improvement    Reported    in    a   Letter   from 
Engineer  in  Donctz  Basin 

Interesting  information  rcgardinR  industrial  con- 
ditions in  Russia  as  well  as  the  announcement  of  some 
iniprovenieiit  in  the  production  of  iron  and  steel  in  that 
country  is  contained  in  a  letter  dated  Sept.  15  received 
some  days  ago  by  Robert  E.  Baker,  of  Arthur  G.  McKee 
&  Co.,  engineers,  Cleveland,  from  B.  Grebennikov,  en- 
gineering department,  Petrovski  State  Works  and 
Mines,  Enakievo,  Donetz  Government,  South  Russia. 
The  letter  in  part  is  as  follows: 

"I  am  very  much  interested  in  further  developments 
of  the  Egler's  patent  open  hearth  ports  in  your  coun- 
try and  I  would  like  to  know  what  you  expect  to  do  in 
the  way  of  promoting  this  invention  in  Russia.  I 
believe  that  a  trial  equipment  could  be  introduced  at 
one  of  the  working  steel  making  furnaces  of  the 
Ugostal's  combine.  Of  course,  this  would  touch  the 
subject  of  patent  rights,  which  it  might  be  advisable 
to  take  up  in  the  near  future.  When  in  Moscow  last 
year  I  visited  the  patent  office  and  tried  in  a  general 
way  to  investigate  this  question  and  I  have  been  ad- 
vised there  that  a  new  patent  law  had  to  be  worked  out 
and  it  was  my  impression  that  the  new  patent  legisla- 
tion will  conform  largely  with  foreign  practice. 

"Considerable  attention  is  being  paid  at  present  in 
the  engineering  world  in  this  country  to  the  use  of 
powdered  coal  in  connection  with  steam  boilers  and 
metallurgical  furnaces.  It  promises  to  have  a  great 
demand  when  industry  gets  under  way  in  Russia.  Most 
of  the  steam  boilers  used  in  the  Donetz  Basin  are  those 
of  Lancashire  type,  of  1000  sq.  ft.  heating  surface,  but 
some  are  Babcock  &  Wilcox  type,  of  3000  to  4000  sq.  ft. 
surface. 

"Drawing  your  attention  to  this  matter  I  would 
deem  it  a  great  favor  if  you  would  send  me  catalogs 


of  the  American  firms  manufacturing  such  equipment, 
together  with  some  standard  work  treating  this  sub- 
ject at  length,  if  there  be  any  such  lately  publi-shed 
in  the  United  States. 

"Grain  handling  installations  are  being  discussed. 
There  has  always  been  a  great  need  for  grain  storage 
bins  and  elevators  in  Russia  and  it  will  be  one  of  the 
first  things  required  in  the  way  of  bettering  the  grain 
export  business  of  this  country. 

Plans  for  1200  Tons  of  Iron  Daily 

"Our  Petrovski  works  has  been  shut  down  this 
summer  and  we  have  only  coal  mines  working  now. 
The  Jusovka  and  Brianski  works  at  Ekaterenislaw  were 
started  instead.  At  present  two  blast  furnaces  are  in 
operation  at  Jusovka  works  and  it  is  expected  that  the 
new  blast  furnace  with  the  McKee  top  and  Otis  hoist 
equipment  will  be  blown  in  before  very  long  to  replace 
one  of  those  working  now.  At  Brianski  works  one 
blast  furnace  is  in  blast  and  a  second  furnace  is  ex- 
pected to  be  ready  in  a  few  months,  provided  the  sit- 
uation with  respect  to  the  transportation  of  ore  and 
coke  does  not  prevent.  The  Makeevka  works  is  being 
put  in  readiness  to  start  one  of  its  blast  furnaces. 
Scarcity  of  pig  iron  in  the  country  forces  the  starting 
of  the  blast  furnaces.  Altogether  it  is  proposed  to 
have  six  blast  furnaces  in  operation  of  the  average 
output  of  200  tons  per  furnace.  Combined  with  them, 
steel  making  furnaces  and  rolling  mills  will  be  in  opera- 
tion at  each  plant.  Altogether  the  plans  provide  for  a 
very  small  quantity  of  metal  when  compared  with  the 
former  output  of  this  country,  but  it  is  a  gain  compared 
with  the  last  year  when  there  were  only  two  blast  fur- 
naces in  blast." 

Mr.  Grebennikov,  in  his  letter,  acknowledged  the 
receipt  of  two  packages  of  confections  sent  him  by 
McKee  &  Co.  and  mentioned  that  the  first  package 
reached  him  two  months  after  shipment,  but  that  it 
was  six  months  before  the  second  package  was  de- 
livered. 


BRITISH    FOREIGN   TRADE 


Data  as  to  importations  of  importance 
lows  in  tons  per  month: 


September  Steel  Exports  Larger  Than  August — 
Imports  Practically  Unchanged 

September  exports  of  iron  and  steel  from  Great 
Britain  showed  an  increase  over  August  of  about  14,000 
gross  tons.  There  was  also  an  increase  in  August  over 
July  of  about  15,900  tons.  The  September  exports 
were  344,358  tons  as  compared  with  330,431  tons  in 
August.  The  imports  in  September  of  127,893  tons 
compare  with  121,906  tons  in  August,  which  was  the 
smallest  this  year.  Comparative  data  for  both  exports 
and  imports,  scrap  being  included,  were  as  follows: 
British   Steel   Exi>orts   and  Imports,   Gross   Tons 

Exports  Imports 

Aver,   per  month,   first   quarter.    1923...    358,208  128,032 

April,    1923     398,507  133.929 

May,    1923    435,630  114,132 

June,    1923    373,277  130,066 

Aver,  per  montli,  second  quarter,  1923..    402,471  126,042 

July,    1923    314,522  128,486 

August,   1923    330,431  121.906 

September,    1923    344,358  127,893 

Average   per  month,    1922 295,980  82,215 

Average   per   month,    1921 144,885  152,734 

Average   per   month,    1920 274,881  128,685 

Average   per   month,    1919 188,519  50,801 

Average   per  month,    1913 420,757  195,264 

More  detailed  data  of  the  exports  are  as  follows: 

PriHcipnl   British   Exports.   Gross   Tons  per  Month 

, — September — ^ 

1913  1922  1922  1923 

Pig  iron  1  Qq  7nn  fi6  1>;9        j  69,950  45,015 

Ferroalloys     } ^^■^°"  ^^•^''^       i  17,751  14,282 

Steel   rails    42,200  21,300  16,375  33,635 

Steel   plates    11,200  6.700  6.402  15,039 

Galvanized   sheets    ....    63,500  43.600  35,041  44,056 

Steel  bars,  rods,   etc...    20,900  19,100  18,122  23,181 

Tin   plates    41,200  37,400  35,258  38,725 

Blaclt  plates  and  sheets  11.700  18,700  16,640  23,276 

Exports  of  scrap  iron  and  steel  in  September  were 
10,373  tons,  or  10,019  tons  per  month  for  the  first  nine 
months  of  this  year,  as  compared  with  12,880  tons  per 
month  in  1922.    In  1913  there  were  9600  tons  per  month. 


and  ferroalloys. . . . 


Jan.-Sept., 
1913  1922  1923 

620.000  289,400  504.250 

28,109  41,992 


Japanese  Demand  for  Woodworking  Machines 

Clifford  P.  Egan,  president  J.  A.  Fay  &  Egan  Co., 
Cincinnati,  manufacturer  of  woodworking  machinery, 
on  his  return  to  Cincinnati  after  a  trip  to  the  company's 
Pacific  Coast  sales  offices,  expressed  optimism  as  to  the 
outlook  for  continued  prosperity  in  woodworking  ma- 
chinery. Mr.  Egan  says:  "With  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment removing  the  duty  on  piece  lumber,  many  of  the 
tidewater  mills  have  withdrawn  from  the  domestic 
market  while  the  Japanese  market  looks  so  big." 

Inquiries  are  being  received  by  the  J.  A.  Fay  & 
Egan  Co.  in  good  volume  and  indications  point  to  a 
moderate  revival  in  building  activities,  as  the  sash  and 
door  manufacturers  have  a  good  volume  of.  business  on 
their  books  and  are  looking  to  increasing  production 
by  the  use  of  more  modern  equipment. 


With  a  view  to  engaging  in  exporting  springs  for 
use  in  railroad  equipment,  the  American  Spring  Manu- 
facturers' Association,  Farmers  Bank  Building,  Pitts- 
burgh, has  filed  papers  under  the  Webb-Pomerene  act 
with  the  Federal  Trade  Commission.  The  officers 
and  members  of  the  association  are  W.  H.  Rea,  sec- 
retary; Richard  Sanderson  and  Frank  Metzger,  for  the 
.Standard  Steel  Works  Co.,  Philadelphia;  Frank  J. 
Foley  and  W.  E.  J.  Gillahan,  for  the  Railway  Steel 
■Spring  Co.,  New  York,  and  R.  H.  Ripley  and  A.  H. 
Peycke,  for  the  American  Steel  Foundries,  Chicago. 


The  American  Railway  Association  will  hold  its  1924 
meetings  and  exhibits  of  machinery  at  Atlantic  City, 
N.  J.,  June  11  to  18. 


Semi- Automatic  Railroad  Car  Dumper 

All  Motions  Except  Revolving  Are  Automatic — 

Car  Held  by  Clamps  Rigidly  Against 

Blocking — One  Motor  Only 


To  meet  a  demand  for  a  machine  of  low  capacity, 
of  simple  construction,  and  adaptable  to  plants 
where  the  installation  cost  is  an  important  fac- 
tor, but  where  high  efficiency  and  low  operating  cost 
are  required,  the  Wellman-Seaver-Morgan  Co.,  Cleve- 
land, has  brought  out  a  new  revolving  ear  dumper  which 
will  handle  all  sizes  and  capacities  of  open  top  railroad 
cars.  A  clamping  arrangement  is  provided  which  auto- 
matically adjusts  the  machine  to  the  size  of  the  car. 
In  operation  a  car  is  placed  in  the  machine,  a  control 
lever  is  turned  and  the  car  is  inverted,  discharging  the 
contents  into  the  bin  beneath.     After  dumping,  the  car 


upper  position  when  the  cradle  is  ready  to  receive  a 
load  or  to  discharge  an  empty  car.  As  the  cradle  with 
the  loaded  car  starts  to  revolve,  the  platen  moves 
laterally  toward  the  dumping  side,  until  the  side  of  the 
car  engages  blocking  provided  for  that  purpose,  and 
then  the  clamps  descend  until  they  rest  on  the  top  of 
the  car.  Continued  revolution  of  the  cradle  automati- 
cally engages  the  clamp  counterweights,  which  hold  the 
car  securely  in  place  while  dumping  and  release  auto- 
matically as  the  cradle  returns  to  its  initial  position. 
Each  set  of  clamps  is  independently  operated,  so  that 
the  load  on  the  top  flange  of  the  car  is  evenly  distrib- 


Section.  Across  Car 
Dumper,  Showing 
Relationships  of  the 
Platen,  Clamps,  and 
Equalized  Support- 
ing Wheels  Upon 
Which  the  Whole 
Apparatus  Rotates. 
The  circular  end 
sections  have 
toothed  segments 
for  obtaining  rota- 
tion from  the  opera- 
tion of  spur  gears 
actuated      by      the 

positioned     midway 
between  the  ends 


is  returned  to  its  original  position  by  turning  the  con- 
trol lever  in  the  opposit^jdirection.  With  the  exception 
of  the  revolving  operation  all  the  functions  are  auto- 
matic. 

The  machine  has  a  car-holding  cradle  supported  at 
either  end  by  equalized  rollers,  upon  which  it  revolves. 
The  rollers  are  carried  in  structural  bases  bolted  to  the 
foundation.  The  end  frames  of  the  cradle  are  in  the 
form  of  circular  girders  which  are  partially  surrounded 
by  gear  segments.  Rotation  is  accomplished  by  two 
pinions  meshing  with  these  segments  and  driven  by  a 
motor  supported  on  the  main  foundation  at  the  rear  of 
the  cradle.  The  cradle  and  frames  are  connected  to- 
gether by  a  plate  girder  construction  which  forms  a  box 
open  at  the  top,  in  which  the  ear  is  held  while  dumping. 
The  track  passing  through  the  cradle  is  carried  on  a 
platen  which  has  a  lateral  movement. 

How  the  Machine  Operates 

Multiple  car  clamps  hold  the  car  in  the  cradle  while 
dumping.      These    clamps    are    normally   held    in   their 


uted  to  all  points  of  contact  of  the  clamps.  A  special 
feature  is  a  pivoted  counterweight  arrangement  which 
produces  a  maximum  holding  power  with  a  minimum 
of  counterweight.  The  movable  platen  and  the  car 
clamping  device  follow  closely  the  design  of  similar 
parts  on   other  types   of  this  company's  car  dumpers. 

Operation  is  from  a  cab  at  one  end  of  the  cradle, 
elevated  to  a  point  where  the  operator  always  has  a 
clear  view  of  his  work.  Only  one  motor  is  required 
to  operate  the  machine  and  there  are  no  electrical  con- 
nections on  the  cradle  and  no  complicated  interlocks. 
The  speed  of  operation  depends  on  the  size  of  the  motor 
used.  With  a  50-hp.  motor — standard  equipment — it  is 
stated  that  the  machine  has  a  capacity  of  20  cars  per 
hr.  This  may  be  increased  by  the  use  of  a  larger 
motor. 

Each  main  pinion  in  the  revolving  mechanism  is 
driven  by  a  single  spur  gear  reduction,  connected  by 
a  longitudinal  shaft  which,  in  turn,  is  driven  by  a  worm 
reduction  unit  direct  connected  to  the  driving  motor 
by  a  flexible  coupling.  The  motor  has  a  magnetic 
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The  Dumper  in  Its  Upright  Position,    (Above)    Showing    Clamp    Counterweights    and    Drive, 
Operating    Mechanism    Being    Located    on    the    Side   Opposite   the   Dumping   Side 
(Below)    This  Shows   the  Dumper  Inverted   and   Clamps    Set.     Each    clamp    is    operated    by 
drum    and    counterweight    arm,    forming    a    clamping   unit. 
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brake,  which  is  set  as  soon  as  the  controller  is  turned 
to  the  off  position  and  holds  the  cradle  in  any  position. 
There  is  also  an  emergency  brake  controlled  by  a  lever 
in  the  operator's  cab  and  electric  limit  switches  to  pre- 
vent overtravel  of  the  cradle.  Steel  shafting  is  used 
throughout  in  the  revolving  mechanism  and  all  bear- 
ings are  of  cast  steel  with  bronze  bushings.  The  gears 
and  pinions  are  of  cast  steel  except  the  worm  reduction 
^ear,  which  is  bronze.  The  mechanism  is  arranged  to 
revolve  the  cradle  to  an  angle  of  160  deg.,  the  side  of 
the  car  in  dumping  position  being  only  20  deg.  from  the 
vertical. 

During  the  dumping  operation  the  side  of  the  car 
must  be  supported;  for  this  purpose  the  movable  platen 
is  used.  This  consists  of  a  structural  steel  platform 
carrying  the  car  rails  and  supported  on  rollers  in  such 
&  manner  that  it  is  capable  of  lateral  movement,  which 
varies  according  to  the  width  of  the  car.  In  the  initial 
position  of  the  cradle,  adjustable  centering  rollers  hold 
the  platen  in  alinement  with  the  car  track.  The  platen 
is  carried  by  a  series  of  flat  tread  rollers  supported  on 
pins  and  so  arranged  as  to  distribute  the  load  properly 
into  the  cradle  structure.  The  blocking  against  which 
the  side  of  the  car  is  held  while  dumping  is  of  a  sectional 
block  type  made  up  in  units  which  can  be  replaced  when 
worn.  The  side  of  the  car  is  brought  so  close  to  the 
side  of  the  cradle  that  only  very  small  material  can 
fall  between. 

Action  of  the  Clamps 

Each  of  the  pivoted  counterweight  clamps  is  operated 
hy  an  independent  counterweight  attached  to  an   arm 


pivoted  to  the  cradle.  Each  clamp  consists  of  a  steel 
beam  hinged  to  a  sliding  hook  casting  which  moves 
vertically  in  guides  attached  to  the  cradle  frame  oppo- 
site the  dumping  side.  The  beam  is  raised  or  lowered 
and  held  by  ropes  wound  on  an  operating  drum,  which 
revolves  on  the  pivot  of  the  counterweight  arm.  The 
ropes  lead  to  opposite  sides  of  the  drum  so  that,  as  the 
clamp  lowers,  the  lifting  rope  plays  off  the  drum  the 
same  amount  that  the  clamping  rope  winds  on.  The 
lifting  rope  leads  from  the  drum  over  a  sheave  at  the 
rear  of  the  cradle,  around  a  sheave  in  the  hook  casting 
and  is  anchored  to  the  top  of  the  guide  crane.  The 
clamping  ropes  lead  direct  from  the  drum  to  the  clamp, 
passing  around  sheaves  in  each  end  of  the  beam,  and 
are  anchored  at  the  bottom  of  the  dumping  side  of  the 
<?radle.  A  flat  link  chain  attached  to  a  spiral  cam  on 
the  hub  of  the  drum  is  used  to  revolve  the  drum  in  the 
proper  direction  to  raise  the  clamp.  In  designing  the 
clamping  mechanism  it  was  the  aim  to  eliminate  the 
human  element  to  the  greatest  extent  possible,  the  only 
function  requiring  manual  control  being  the  rotation  of 
the  cradle. 

Standard  machines  can  be  supplied  in  lengths  of 
30,  40,  50  and  60  ft.  and  for  handling  cars  up  to  120 
tons  capacity.  This  dumper,  it  is  pointed  out,  can  be 
used  economically  for  handling  coal  at  coke  plants 
where  the  fuel  is  discharged  into  hoppers  beneath  the 
car  tracks.  It  is  stated  that  the  dumper  can  be  in- 
stalled in  such  a  position  that  it  will  discharge  into 
bins  that  have  already  been  built  for  use  with  hopper 
bottom  cars,  with  only  slight  change  in  the  bin  con- 
struction. 


Comprehensive    Pension    Plan    Adopted    by 
Wickwire-Spencer  Steel  Corporation 

The  directors  of  the  Wickwire-Spencer  Steel  Cor- 
poration, through  their  executive  committee,  have 
authorized  a  comprehensive  pension  plan,  which  will 
be  put   into  effect  at  once. 

The  plan  provides  for  definite  retirement  on  pen- 
sion for  all  male  employees  who  reach  the  age  of  70 
and  have  served  the  corporation  or  its  predecessors 
for  25  years  or  more,  and  for  female  employees  who 
reach  the  age  of  60  and  have  25  or  more  years'  em- 
ployment to  their  credit.  Retirement  at  request  with 
pension  is  possible  to  men  who  reach  the  age  of  65 
and  women  55  years  of  age,  if  they  have  been  25  years 
•or  longer  in  the  service.- 

Provision  is  made  also  for  retirement  with  pension 
for  those  who  have  been  15  years  or  longer  in  the 
service  and  who  become  permanently  totally  incapac- 
itated through  no  fault  of  their  own  or  their  employ- 
ment, but  as  a  result  of  sickness  or  injuries  received 
while  not  on  duty. 

The  amount  of  individual  pensions  will  be  determined 
by  multiplying  1  per  cent  of  the  average  monthly  earn- 
ings for  the  last  10  years  of  service  by  the  number  of 
years  of  service,  except  that  no  pension  shall  be  more 
than  $100  per  month  nor  less  than  $12  per  month. 
For  example,  an  employee  who  has  been  in  the  ser- 
vice 25  years  and  whose  average  monthly  pay  has 
amounted  to  $100  will  receive  a  pension  of  25  x  1  per 
cent  X  $100  or  $25  per  month  or  $300  a  year. 

The  management  of  the  plan  is  in  the  hands  of  a 
pension  board  made  up  of  Frank  A.  Drury,  Winthrop 
G.  Hall  and  C.  C.  McDonald,  the  first  two  being 
treasurer  and  clerk  of  the  corporation,  respectively, 
and  the  latter,  assistant  to  the  vice-president  with 
headquarters  at  Buffalo.  Approximately  5000  em- 
ployees including  salesmen  and  officials  will  be  eligible 
to  participate.  Thirty-seven  of  these  have  records  of 
service  which  will  entitle  them  to  immediate  retire- 
ment with  pension,  seven  more  reaching  that  status 
during  1924. 

The  corporation's  Clinton  works  heads  the  list  of 
v-'terans  with  40  employees  having  service  records 
raiding  from  51  to  25  years.  Of  these,  one  has  been 
in  service  51  years,  five  from  41  to  48  years,  22  from 
30  to  IS  years  and   12  from  25  to  29  years.     Morgan 


works  has  one  employee  with  42  years  of  service  to 
his  credit  and  another  with  41.  Five  others  have  been 
in  the  service  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century.  Na- 
tional has  one  man  who  has  worked  through  40  years, 
while  eight  others,  including  six  women,  have  been 
employed  from  29  to  35  years.  Wright  works  has  one 
40-year  man,  one  35,  and  14  between  25  and  32.  The 
dean  at  Goddard  works  has  46  years'  service  to  his 
credit,  and  six  others  have  been  employed  for  periods 
varying  from  25  to  32  years.  Palmer  works  has  five 
men  whose  sen'ice  exceeds  25  years. 

Spencer  works,  which  celebrated  its  one-hundredth 
anniversary  three  years  ago,  has  two  workers  with 
records  of  more  than  a  half  century  of  service.  One  of 
them,  Frank  Baker,  Sr.,  has  been  on  the  payroll  for 
59  years,  and  another,  Thomas  Lanagan,  has  been  on 
for  55  years.  Ten  others  have  been  employed  from  40 
to  45  years,  and  24  from  25  to  39  years. 

The  Wickwire  works  at  Buffalo  were  started  in 
1907,  so  that  emplo^nnents  of  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century  will  not  occur  there  for  a  few  years  yet. 


I 


Massachusetts  Statistics  of  Labor 

The  annual  report  for  the  year  ended  Nov.  30,  1922, 
has  been  issued  by  the  Massachusetts  Department  of 
Labor  and  Industries.  It  embodies  a  large  amount  of 
data,  mostly  statistical,  covering  employment,  wages, 
hours  of  labor,  etc.,  and  a  great  variety  of  occupations 
■ — both  public  service  and  manufacturing.  A  special 
report  under  the  title  "Population  and  Resources  of 
Cape  Cod"  is  devoted  to  a  section  which  is  generally 
regarded  as  a  summer  resort,  but  v/hich  is  nevertheless 
of  large  commercial  importance  because  of  its  fisheries 
and  cranberry  bogs. 


"Eye  Hazards  in  Industrial  Occupations,"  the  title 
of  publication  No.  12  of  the  National  Committee  for 
the  Prevention  of  Blindness,  first  issued  in  1917,  has 
been  revised  and  enlarged  and  will  be  ready  for  distri- 
bution about  Jan.  1,  according  to  Lewis  H.  Carris,  man- 
aging director  of  the  committee,  130  East  Twenty- 
second  Street,  New  York.  The  volume  will  be  distribu- 
uted  to  heads  of  departments  of  industrial  plants,  to 
engineering  colleges  and  technical  schools,  and  all 
others  interested  in  accident  prevention  and  health  pro- 
motion among  industrial  workers. 
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PERSONJNEL  PROBLEMS  DISCUSSED 


Miiiiagciiu-nt  C«>iiiiuitlcfs  Report  on  Selecting  Em- 
ployees, Wage  Plans  and  Other  Activities 

One  of  the  most  important  phases  of  personnel  work 
and  one  which  must  be  given  preferential  attention  if 
progress  is  to  be  made  in  the  next  decade  is  scientific 
selection  of  employees,  according  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  on  employment  plans  presented  by  Earl  B. 
Morgan,  Curtis  Publishing  Co.,  Philadelphia,  at  the 
convention  of  the  American  Management  Association, 
held  at  the  Hotel  Astor,  New  York,  Oct.  29  to  31. 

This  phase  of  employment  practice  was  cited  as  be- 
ing in  a  less  developed  stage  than  any  other,  and  al- 
though the  subject  of  much  experimenting  there  has 
been  little  in  the  way  of  definite  results.  "There  is  no 
hesitancy  in  prophesying,"  said  Mr.  Morgan,  "that  ten 
years  from  now  wo  are  going  to  look  back  on  the 
methods  of  today  and  wonder  how  we  ever  met  the 
problem." 

Job  description  and  man  specifications  were  taken 
up  in  a  report  read  by  F.  W.  Pierce,  manager  personnel 
department,  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  job  analysis 
as  employed  by  the  Goodyear  company  with  marked 
success  for  over  ten  years  being  outlined.  The  work 
was  said  to  have  been  to  a  large  degree  in  the  nature 
of  detail  time  and  motion  studies  which  were  used  as 
the  basis  of  wage  determination.  About  four  years  ago 
by  means  of  job  analysis  a  plan  was  worked  out  for 
detei-niining  the  proper  relation  between  jobs,  thereby 
fixing  the  base  rate. 

"Our  ability  to  show  an  employee  an  analysis  of  the 
operation  on  which  he  is  engaged,"  said  Mr.  Pierce, 
"is  a  very  satisfactory  method  for  discussing  questions 
relating  to  the  amount  of  time  allowed  to  perform  the 
operation,  as  well  as  the  base  rate  on  which  the  present 
price  is  calculated.  By  having  this  organized  method 
of  discussion  we  are  able  to  convince  many  a  dis- 
gruntled employee  and  thus  maintain  the  morale  of  the 
workers. 

"By  an  analysis  of  the  job  and  a  detailed  time  study 
it  is  possible  to  discover  many  lost  motions  which  can 
be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  foreman  or  the  oper- 
ator, resulting  in  reduced  labor  cost  of  the  operation. 
By  means  of  these  studies  it  is  also  possible  to  deter- 
mine with  certainty  whether  the  right  type  of  man  is 
being  used  on  any  particular  operation." 

In  a  report  of  the  committee  on  remuneration,  of 
which  D.  W.  K.  Peacock,  personnel  director  White 
Motor  Co.,  Cleveland,  is  chairman,  it  was  stated  that 
a  survey  of  factories  employing  250,000  workers  indi- 
cates that  straight  piecework  is  used  in  three-fourths 
of  the  plants  and  some  form  of  bonus  in  one-third. 

Two  forms  of  wage  payment,  "the  standard  hour" 
and  the  group  piece  rate,  or  bonus,  were  said  to  be 
growing  in  favor  among  employers  because  they  over- 
come some  of  the  difficulties  inherent  in  the  piece  rate 
method.  The  "standard  hour"  method  makes  it  possible 
to  change  the  general  level  of  wages  when  necessary 
without  changing  the  standard  rates  on  all  jobs.  It 
also  is  more  flexible  in  compensating  individual  differ- 
ences between  workmen.  The  group  piece  rate  or  bonus 
eliminates  much  of  the  expense  of  timekeeping,  count- 
ing, and  inspection,  and  increases  cooperation  between 
workmen.  Established  methods  of  increasing  the  in- 
terest of  "indirect"  workers  in  their  jobs  were  outlined. 

Economics   for   Employees 

That  a  large  number  of  companies  and  institutions 
are  keenly  alive  to  the  need  of  instruction  of  employees 
in  economics,  and  many  of  them  are  endeavoring  to 
provide  such  instruction,  was  emphasized  in  a  report  of 
the  committee  on  economics  for  employees,  presented 
by  A.  J.  Beatty,  director  of  education,  American  Roll- 
ing Mill  Co.,  Middletown,  Ohio.  In  this  direction,  it  was 
pointed  out,  the  chief  need  is  for  a  clear  and  simple 
statement  of  and  discussion  of  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  economics,  in  language  stripped  of  technical 
terms,   and   elaborated  with  illustrative  matter  drawn 


from  everyday  business  and  industrial  life,  preferably 
from  the  immediate  environment  of  the  particular  study 
group.  Economic  facts  rather  than  economic  theory 
were  held  to  be  of  greater  interest  to  the  majority  of 
workers.  Of  the  methods  of  instruction  used,  the  lec- 
ture, house  organ,  movie  reel,  and  bulletin  board,  the 
small  discussion  group  in  charge  of  a  competent  group 
leader  was  said  to  be  the  most  successful. 

That  the  American  workman  is  generally  less  effi- 
cient in  good  times  when  his  labor  is  needed  most  than 
in  bad  times  when  it  is  needed  least  was  emphasized 
in  an  address  on  "Labor  Efficiency  in  Good  and  Bad 
Times,"  by  Dr.  N.  I.  Stone,  Hickey-Freeman  Co., 
Rochester.  This  was  ascribed  to  a  sense  of  fear  of 
losing  his  job  at  a  time  when  there  are  not  enough  jobs 
to  go  around,  and  on  the  other  hand  to  a  feeling  of  in- 
dependence in  prosperous  times  when  there  are  more 
jobs  than  people  to  fill  them. 

"The  idea  that  labor  can  only  be  made  to  work  by 
spur  of  the  fear  of  discharge,"  said  Dr.  Stone,  "is  be- 
ginning to  be  superseded  by  more  modern  methods  of 
personnel  management.  Plant  managers  are  discover- 
ing that  man  responds  more  readily  to  the  positive  in- 
centive of  gain  than  to  the  negative  one  of  fear.  The 
worker's  interest  in  his  job  and  therefore  his  produc- 
tive efficiency  are  stimulated  far  more  by  a  sense  of 
economic  security  than  by  the  amount  in  his  pay  en- 
velope at  the  end  of  the  week. 

"Continuity  of  employment  is  a  possibility  for_  a 
much  larger  number  of  companies  than  is  ordinarily 
imagined,"  said  Dr.  Stone.  "Progressive  employers, 
many  of  whom  gave  little  thought  to  the  business  cycle 
before  the  depression  of  1920,  are  already  working  on 
that  basis,  learning  to  plan  ahead  and  to  control  the 
volume  of  their  business.  The  next  step  is  to  plan  pro- 
duction in  a  manner  to  provide  greatest  continuity  of 
operation  possible."  Continuity  of  production  was 
thought  to  be  the  greatest  problem  challenging  the  in- 
genuity of  the  leaders  of  American  industry. 

The  tremendous  cost  of  labor  turnover,  estimated  at 
$900,000,000  a  year  in  the  United  States,  was  discussed 
by  J.  D.  Hackett,  industrial  engineer.  New  York,  in 
connection  with  a  report  of  the  committee  of  labor  turn- 
over. 

C.  W.  Garrett,  assistant  to  the  vice-president  in 
charge  of  personnel  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  sys- 
tem, read  a  paper  prepared  by  Elisha  Lee,  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Pennsylvania  system,  on  "Supervision  and 
Discipline."  Mr.  Lee's  paper  described  the  employee- 
representation  system  in  the  railroad  management,  and 
told  of  its  success. 


COMING  MEETINGS 


November 


Nov 


15 


Ohio    State    Foundrynien's    Association. 

and  16.  Annual  Convention,  Toledo  Yacht  Club, 
Toledo.  Arthur  J.  Tuscany,  Century  Building, 
Cleveland,   secretary. 

Electric  Power  Club.  Nov.  19,  20,  21  and  22.  Pall 
meeting  at  French  Lick  Springs  Hotel,  French 
Lick,  Ind.  S.  N.  Clarkson,  Rockefeller  Building, 
Cleveland,    secretary. 

National  Founders  As.sociation.  Nov.  21  and  22. 
Annual  meeting,  Hotel  Astor,  New  York.  J.  M. 
Taylor,  29  South  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago,  secretary. 


December 


American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers.    Dec. 

3,  4,  5  and  G.  Annual  meeting  in  New  Y'ork.  Calvin 
W.  Rice.  29  West  Thirty-ninth  Street,  New  York, 
secretary. 

National  Exposition  of  Power  and  Mechanical 
EnKlneeringr.  Dec.  3  to  8,  inclusive.  Second  an- 
nual exposition,  Grand  Central  Palace.  New  York. 
Headquarters,    Grand    Central    Palace,    New    York. 

American  Institute  of  Chemical  EnBlncers.  Dec. 
5,  6,  7  and  8.  Winter  meeting  in  Washington, 
D.  C.  J.  C.  Olsen,  Polytechnic  Institute,  Brooklyn, 
N.    y.,   secretary. 
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OCTOBER   STEEL   OUTPUT 


Day   Below 


Production   Rate   Only   1241    Tons 
That  of  September 

The  production  of  steel  ingots  in  the  United  States 
in  October  declined  less  than  1  per  cent  from  that  in 
September  and  compares  \rith  a  falling-  off  in  the  pre- 
vious month  of  about  2.7  per  cent.  The  statistics  of 
the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute  indicate  a  daily 
rate  of  ingot  production  last  month  of  131,406  tons  as 
against  a  daily  average  of  132,647  tons  in  September, 
the  decrease  being  only  1241  tons  a  day.  In  September 
the  falling  off  from  August  was  3567  tons,  according  to 
revised  figures. 

The  October  production  of  companies  which  made 
95.35  per  cent  of  the  country's  total  in  1922  was  3,382,- 
986  gross  tons,  which,  assuming  that  the  4.65  per  cent 
not  reporting  produced  the  same  percentage  of  the  total 
as  in  1922,  would  mean  an  October  output  of  3,547,966 
tons. 

The  table  below  gives  the  production  by  months  for 
1923  of  the  different  kinds  of  steel,  together  \vith  esti- 
mated daily  rate  for  all  companies.  Following  it  is  a 
table  showing  the  production  by  months  in  1922: 
Monthly  Production  of  Steel  Ingots.  January,  1923,  to  October 
1923.  Reported  for  1923  by  Companies  Which  Made  95.35 
Per  Cent  of  the  Steel  Ingot  Production  in   1922 

Approxi- 


mate 

Calculated 

Daily 

Monthly 

Produc- 

Produc- 

tion All 

Months 

Open- 

All 

tion  All 

Companies 

1923 

hearth 

Bessemer 

Other 

Companies 

Gross  Tons 

Jan.     .  . 

.    2,906,892 

728,270 

9,467 

3,822,369 

141,569 

f:^"-  V,-  ■ 

.    2,613,564 

669,903 

10,797 

3,454,918 

143,955 

March   . 

.    3,046.309 

799,525 

12.841 

4,046,854 

149,883 

April     . 

.    2,974,579 

772,485 

13,933 

3,944,412 

157,776 

May     .. 

.    3.136.558 

S47,418 

16;719 

4,195,800 

155,400 

June    . . 

.    2,821,239 

737,845 

15,483 

3,748,890 

144,188 

July     .. 

.    2,658,449 

680,884 

11,496 

3,514,241 

140,570 

Aug.    .. 

.   2,796,370 

701,059 

9,326 

3,677,771 

136,214 

Sept.    .. 

.    2,539,653' 

613,709 

8.602 

3,316.166* 

132;647* 

Oct.      .  . 

.    2.724,371 
.28,217,984 

649.452 

9,163 

117,827 

3,547,966 
37,269,387 

131,406 

10  mo 

7,200,550 

143.344 

•Revised. 

Monthly    Production     of    Steel    Ingots,    January,    1922,     f, 

December,   1922,   Reported   by   Companies    Which   Made   84.1 

Per  Cent   of  the  Steel  Ingot  Production  in   1922 

Approxi- 


Calculated 

Daily 

Monthly 

Produc- 

Produc- 

tion All 

Months 

Open- 

All 

tion  All 

Companies. 

1922 

hearth 

Bessemer 

Other 

Companies 

Gross  Tons 

Jan^  . . 

1,260,809 

331,851 

S22 

1,891,857 

72,764 

Feb.     .. 

1.395,835 

348,571 

6^6 

2,071,772 

86,324 

March  . 

1,918,570 

451,386 

795 

2,814,667 

104,247 

April     . 

1,997,465 

445,939 

1,109 

2:902:240 

116,090 

May     . 

2,214,774 

494,893 

1,474 

3,218,794 

119:21s 

June    .. 

2.143.708 

487,851 

2,918 

3:127,775 

120,299 

July     .  . 

2.020.572 

464,047 

2,485 

2,952,806 

118,112 

Aug.     .. 

1.807.310 

404.379 

2,893 

2,629,256 

97:380 

Sept.    .. 

1.911,147 

460.127 

2,505 

2,818,261 

108,395 

Oct.    . .  . 

2.352,207 

518.010 

2.198 

3,410.265 

131.164 

Nov.     .  . 

2,360,903 

525.945 

2.449 

3.430,309 

131.935 

Dec.     .  . 

2,241,104 

536,214 

2,572 

3,300,416 

132,017 

Total 

23,624,404 

5,469,213 

22,836 

34,568,418 

111,511 

Tremendous  Building  Shortage  Estimated 

A  survey  of  the  United  States  by  the  Building  Age 
of  New  York  indicates  a  probable  building  shortage 
approaching  |10,000,000,000  in  construction  value. 
This  survey  was  conducted  by  means  of  a  questionnaire 
directed  to  1500  Chambers  of  Commerce,  and  the  final 
figures  are  based  on  replies  received  from  441.  Replies 
came  from  375  cities  and  towns  under  25,000  popula- 
tion and  66  cities  of  more  than  25,000  population,  the 
total  of  needed  construction  in  these  cities  and  towns 
being  $965,547,000.  Using  this  as  a  factor,  it  is  esti- 
mated that  the  total  of  building  requirements  for  the 
country,  exclusive  of  farms,  is  $4,869,700,000.  As  no 
figures  were  obtained  for  buildnigs  on  farm.s  nor  for 
such  work  as  public  utilities,  churches,  memorials, 
military  and  naval  buildings,  etc.,  the  comment  of  the 
Building  Age  is  that  "it  will  be  seen  that  the  present 
building  shortage  will  total  well  toward  the 
$10,000,000,000  mark." 

Of  the  estimated  building  shortage,  private  dwell- 
intTS  make  by  far  the  largest  item  both  as  to  numbers 


and  value.  It  is  estimated  that  there  is  a  need  for 
519,110  dwellings,  14,069  apartment  buildings,  2739 
schools,  1319  hospitals,  1305  theaters,  2944  hotels, 
11,012  store  buildings,  1000  office  buildings,  2791  fac- 
tories, in  cities  and  towns  under  25,000  population, 
while  cities  of  more  than  25,000  are  said  to  require 
a  total  of  150,523  dwellings,  15,376  apartment  build- 
ings, 343  schools,  92  hospitals,  254  theaters,  174  hotels, 
1310  store  buildings,  627  office  buildings,  2102  factories, 
while  in  cities  and  towns  of  both  classes  there  is  an 
additional  need  for  upward  of  12,000  buildings  of  mis- 
cellaneous types  not  mentioned  in  these  divisions. 


Sale  of  Naval  Vessels 

Bids  will  be  opened  at  the  Navy  Department,  Wash- 
ington, at  11  a.  m.,  Nov.  30,  for  the  sale  of  the  last  six 
of  the  21  capital  ships  to  be  sold  under  the  provisions 
of  the  treaty  for  the  limitation  of  naval  armaments. 
These  include  the  Delaware,  20,000  tons,  at  the  Boston 
navy  yard;  the  Michigan,  16,000  tons,  at  the  Philadel- 
phia navy  yard;  the  Minnesota  and  Kansas,  16,000  tons 
each,  at  the  Philadelphia  yard;  the  Vermont,  16,000 
tons,  at  the  Mare  Island  navy  yard,  and  the  Nebraska, 
14,948  tons,  also  at  Mare  Island. 

Certain  engineering  and  ordnance  material  on  these 
vessels  is  to  be  landed  at  the  navy  yard  by  the  pur- 
chaser and  left  there.  Otherwise,  the  ships  are  to  be 
broken  into  scrap  for  eventual  remelting,  with  such 
salvage  of  small  parts,  valves,  piping,  etc.,  and  pieces 
of  machinery  that  may  be  worth  saving  in  this  way. 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  the  Michigan  was  the 
first  American  all-big-gun  battleship  or  dreadnought 
built  and  that,  in  fact,  she  was  the  first  ship  of  this 
type  designed  anywhere  in  the  world.  Except  for  the 
Michigan  and  Delaware,  the  ships  in  this  sale  group 
are  of  the  pre-dreadnought  era. 


Navy  Accepts  Bids  on  Uncompleted  Vessels 
to  Be  Scrapped 

Washington,  Nov.  13. — The  Navy  Department  has 
accepted  the  following  bids  for  uncompleted  vessels  on 
the  ways  at  private  shipyards,  to  be  scrapped  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  terms  of  the  treaty  limiting  naval 
armament,  proposals  for  which  were  opened  in  the  de- 
partment Nov.  8 : 

The  Steel  Scrap  Co.,  Philadelphia,  for  the  Constel- 
lation, as  is,  where  is,  $45,666.66  on  a  deferred  pay- 
ment basis;  for  the  Ranger,  as  is,  where  is,  $10,666.66 
on  a  deferred  payment  basis;  for  the  Iowa,  as  is,  where 
is,  $55,666.66  on  a  deferred  payment  basis;  for  the 
Massachusetts,  $12.06  per  gross  ton,  shipping  size,  on 
a  deferred  payment  basis. 

The  Constellation,  Ranger  and  Iowa  are  at  the  New- 
port News  Shipbuilding  &  Drydock  Co.,  at  Newport 
News,  Va.  These  are  to  be  scrapped  by  the  purchasers. 
The  Massachusetts  is  at  the  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding 
Corporation's  plant  at  Fore  River,  Mass.,  and  the  Gov- 
ernment is  to  arrange  for  cutting  this  vessel  to  ship- 
ping sizes. 


Power   Show  to   Include   Material   Handling 
Equipment 

Material  handling  equipment  will  be  included  in  the 
National  Exposition  of  Power  and  Mechanical  Engineer- 
ing to  be  held  in  the  Grand  Central  Palace,  New  York, 
from  Dec.  3  to  8,  inclusive.  Conveyors,  fireless  steam 
locomotives,  industrial  trucks,  elevators,  hoists  and 
large  scales  are  on  the  list.  The  managers  of  the  ex- 
position are  Fred  W.  Payne  and  Charles  F.  Roth,  with 
offices  in  the  Grand  Central  Palace.  A  list  of  250  ex- 
hibitors has  been  issued. 


The  Far  Eastern  Review,  a  monthly  engineering 
paper  published  at  Shanghai,  China,  by  Americans, 
has  opened  a  branch  office  at  50  Church  Street,  New 
York,  under  the  management  of  J.  Hamilton  of  Shang- 
hai. The  Tokio  office  was  destroyed  in  the  recent  earth- 
quake. 
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BUILDING   RESISTANCE   IN   TOKIO 


Viiioriean  Steel  Frame  Designs  Structurally  Intact 
— Mueli  Surface  Destruction 

Reports  made  by  the  engineers  of  the  George  A. 
Fuller  Co.,  New  York,  which  had  erected  in  Tokio  three 
larne  office  buildings  of  American  type,  show  that  the 
eaithquake  damage  to  these  buildings  was  mainly  su- 
perficial. All  three  were  heavily  braced,  from  designs 
prepared  by  H.  V.  Spurr,  of  Purdy  &  Henderson,  engi- 
neers. New  York,  as  shown  on  page  685  of  The  Iron 
.\ge  for  Sept.   13.     Extracts  from  the  reports  follow: 

From  Preliminary  and  Superficial  Examination 
(Entirely  from  the  Outside) 

Manmouchi   Building 

Many  cracks  In  brick  and  concrete  filling  between 
the  steel  columns  on  the  second  and  third  floors.  Outside 
tiling  had  been  badly  buckled  in  many  places  and 
falling  off.  but  this  tiling  was  simply  ornamental  and 
added  nothing  to  the  strength  of  building.  Steel  frame 
work  appeared  to  be  absolutely  intact  without  any 
shifting  of  position.     No  window  glass  was  broken. 

N.   Y.   K.    Building 

Steel  frame  absolutely  intact  with  no  shift,  con- 
siderable damage  to  brick  walls  and  terra  cotta 
between  the  steel  columns  on  the  second  and  third  floors, 
most  of  which  occurred  on  the  corners ;  also  some  of 
the  exterior  terra  cotta  was  badly  cracked  on  upper 
floors.  The  interior  walls  on  first  floor  showed  no 
cracks  nor  was   any  window  glass  broken. 

Japan  Oil  Building 

Steel  frame  intact  with  no  shifting,  some  damage  on 
second  and  third  floors  to  the  brick  and  terra  cotta 
between  steel  columns,  but  considerably  less  than  on  the 
other  buildings ;  also  considerable  of  the  terra  cotta 
showed  cracks  on  the  upper  floors  and  a  few  of  the 
granite  base  blocks  were  cracked.  No  window  glass  was 
broken,  but  from  the  outside  view  there  were  indications 
that  a  portion  of  the  hollow  tile  partition  walls  on  flrst 
floors  had   fallen  down. 

Seitiyukai    (under   construction) 

Small  damage,  as  the  walls  were  not  cracked,  but 
.some  damage  from  the  fire  caused  by  scaffolding  burn- 
ing :  no  indication,  however,  of  any  interior  damage  to 
partitions  or  walls,  and  work  on  this  building  can  be 
resumed  at  once. 

From   Engineer's  Thorough   Examination 

Striwtural    Steel 

The  steel  frame  in  every  case  [in  all  three  completed 
buildings]  seems  to  have  been  of  sufficient  strength  to 
withstand  the  dead  loads  and  the  sudden  application  of 
any  superimposed  loads  due  to  vibrations  caused  by  the 
earthquake  and  also  seems  to  have  shown  a  sufficiently 


ih  ela.stlc  limit  to  have  returned  to  its  original  position 

every  case.  That  there  was  undoubtedly  a  marked 
iitary  deflection  laterally  in  the  columns  is  evidenced 
by  the  shattering  of  a  largo  percentage  of  the  masonry 
piers  surrounding  or  inclosing  the  exterior  wall  columns, 
and  of  the  plastered  partitions  between  the  steel  columns 
of  the  interior  (and  the  distortion  or  destruction  of  the 
steel  cross  bracings  which  were  added  to  the  Marunouchl 
Building  after  the  earthquake  of  1922.)  While  the 
momentary  and  violent  deflection  of  the  columns  later- 
ally, particularly  In  the  second  and  third  stories,  was 
of  sufficient  strength  to  shatter  the  inclosing  or  con- 
tiguous masonry,  the  agitation  was  not  sufficient  to 
distort  the  structural  steel  permanently  in  any  case.  . 
Reinforced  Concrete 

Except  where  the  principal  bays  or  sections  of  the 
parts  of  each  building  were  Joined  together,  such  as  the 
front  of  the  side  wings,  there  was  no  evidence  of  any 
destruction  or  distortion  of  the  reinforced  concrete  floor 
slabs.  At  the  Joints  between  the  front  and  side  wings 
there  were  some  minor  cracks  in  the  floor  construction 
showing  through  the  corridor  floor  surfacing,  and  in- 
dicating that  the  several  sections  of  the  building  vibrated 
independently  from  each  other,  the  cracks  being  un- 
doubtedly due  to  a  very  severe  shearing  stress  at  these 
points. 

In  the  Marunouchi  Building  there  does  not  appear 
to  be  any  marked  or  serious  damage  to  the  reinforced 
concrete  floor  slabs  or  beam  coverings.  Where  rein- 
forced concrete  walls  were  used  on  the  interior  there 
was  a  minimum  amount  of  damage,  except  at  certain 
points  on  stairway  walls  near  the  west  side  of  the 
building.  This  damage  was  probably  due  to  the  lack 
of  continuity  of  these  walls  in  a  straight  line. 

Recommendations 
as  to  the  design   of  buildings  to  be  erected  in  locations 
subject  to  earthquake  shocks. 
Strtictural  Steel 

Columns  should  be  placed  in  straight  lines  in  each 
direction  so  that  at  every  panel  there  will  be  a  maximum 
number  of  points  of  resistance.  The  sections  of  columns 
should  be  as  wide  as  possible  in  each  direction  and 
should  be  connected  at  each  floor  by  girders  as  deep  as 
the  requirements  for  head  room  will  permit.  Both 
columns  and  girders  should  be  latticed  if  the  computa- 
tion of  stresses  does  not  require  solid  web  plates.  If 
solid  webs  are  required  then  the  webs  should  be  punched 
at  frequent  intervals  to  permit  of  the  proper  application 
of  reinforcing  steel.  Between  the  girders  at  each  floor 
will  be  the  necessary  steel  beams  for  carrying  the  re- 
inforced concrete  floor  slabs. 

In  cases  where  head  room  or  clear  interior  spaces 
are  absolutely  necessary  then  resort  must  be  had  to 
knee  braces.  It  is  recommended,  however,  that  such 
rooms  as  absolutely  require  great  height  or  clear  in- 
terior be  placed  on  the  top  story,  or  as  near  thereto  as 
possible.  Rivets  for  connection  of  girders  to  columns 
should  be  in  shear  wherever  possible.  Rivets  in  tension 
should  be  studiously  avoided. 


ACTIVITY  IN  DETROIT 


Automobile    Companies    Preparing    to    Increase 

Production — Pig   Iron    Outlook   More 

Favorable  for  Sellers 

Detroit,  Nov.  12. — With  a  higher  rate  of  produc- 
tion of  automobiles  announced  by  the  leading  manu- 
facturers for  the  first  quarter  of  1924,  with  the  stove 
furnace  and  radiation  manufacturers  operating  on 
-approximately  a  100  per  cent  basis,  melters  of  iron 
in  the  Michigan  district  are  showing  little  interest  in 
covering  for  their  needs  beyond  Jan.  1.  The  situation 
is  analogous  to  this  pre-inventory  period  a  year  ago 
when  a  heavy  buying  movement  occurred  immediately 
following  the  Thanksgiving  holiday. 

Probably  90  per  cent  of  the  iron  to  be  melted  during 
the  first  three  months  of  the  new  year  is  to  be  bought 
and  indications  are  that  a  buying  movement  of  con- 
siderable proportions  may  be  started  soon. 

The  general  softness  of  the  pig  iron  market  has 
given  the  consumers  a  feeling  of  safety  on  future 
business,  but  at  the  same  time  it  has  placed  them 
•  on  a  highly  competitive  basis.     The  automotive  indus- 


try especially,  which  consumes  approximately  60  per 
cent  of  the  pig  iron  melted  in  the  Michigan  district, 
is  passing  through  the  most  intensive  competitive 
stage  in  its  history.  Producers  of  parts  are  of  neces- 
sity cutting  all  the  corners  to  lower  their  production 
costs  as  they  are  being  forced  to  carry  a  portion  of 
any  reduction  in  the  price  of  the  finished  car. 

Labor  in  the  Detroit  district  is  adequate  but  not 
plentiful.  Employment  decreased  slightly  during  the 
week  ending  Nov.  6,  the  labor  barometer  of  the 
Employers'  Association  showing  a  total  working  force 
of  214,017  for  the  79  representative  firms  reporting. 
This  is  a  falling  off  of  538  from  last  week's  figures. 
A  year  ago  the  same  concerns,  whose  employees  com- 
pose two-thirds  of  the  city's  working  population, 
reported    175,733. 


The  city  council  of  Johnstown,  Pa.,  has  approved 
contracts  for  the  erection  of  Johnstown's  two  proposed 
new  bridges,  the  Napoleon  Street  and  Coopersdale 
spans.  The  Independent  Bridge  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  was 
awarded  the  Coopersdale  bridge  contract  for  $179,400, 
and  the  Napoleon  Street  bridge  contract  was  given  to 
the  Farris  Engineering  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  for  $152,718. 
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BOSTON  HEARING  CONTINUES 


Competition   and  Deliveries   Figure  in   Investiga- 
tion of  Bethlehem  Merger 

Evidence  introduced  during  the  second  week  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission's  hearing  at  Boston  on  the 
Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation's  acquisition  of  the  Cam- 
bria, Midvale  and  Lackawanna  steel  properties  was 
along  the  same  lines  as  introduced  the  first  week. 

The  hearing  was  enlivened  at  one  session  lasting 
until  after  6  p.  m.  by  a  remark  made  by  Robert  Sander- 
son, general  manager  E.  P.  Sanderson  Co.,  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  steel  jobber.  The  witness  asked  if  a  large  group 
from  "the  Bethlehem  sales  force"  was  there  to  in- 
timidate him  in  his  answers.  Considerable  wrangling 
of  attorneys  followed. 

The  matter  of  price,  in  so  far  as  it  related  to  the 
merger  of  the  Bethlehem,  Lackawanna,  Midvale  and 
Cambria  companies,  was  not  perhaps  gone  into  as 
thoroughly  by  attorneys  for  the  Government  the  second 
week  as  in  the  first.  The  tendency  was  to  dwell  more 
on  the  status  of  competition  among  steel  producers 
since  and  before  the  combination.  Along  these  lines 
Clinton  D.  Baldwin,  purchasing  agent  Bangor  & 
Aroostook  Railroad,  declared  he  formerly  purchased 
rails  and  accessories  from  Lackawanna  and  Bethlehem, 
that  competition  thereby  was  established,  and  that 
since  the  merger  in  question  competition  in  his  opinion 
did  not  exist. 


Testimony  submitted  on  the  question  of  deliveries 
since  the  acquisition  of  the  companies  involved  was 
conflicting,  being  about  equally  divided  between  favor- 
able and  unfavorable.  Dealing  with  the  matter  of 
cost,  one  witness  said  the  steel  market  is  soft  at 
present,  but  that  he  had  not  noticed  "any  material 
drop  in  prices."  Throughout  the  hearing,  when  refer- 
ence was  made  to  price  and  steel  market  conditions. 
Attorney  Bane  frequently  asked  witnesses  if  they  read 
The  Iron  Age  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  in  touch  with 
steel  market  conditions.  Witnesses  said  that  The  Iron 
Age  was  an  authority  on  matters  pertaining  to  steel 
and  the  industry. 

Among  the  witnesses  called  during  the  second  week 
of  the  hearing  were:  William  P.  Shine,  treasurer  Bos- 
ton Structural  Steel  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass.;  A  Sherman 
Miller,  Jr.,  treasurer  and  general  manager  Eastern 
Bridge  and  Structural  Co.,  Worcester,  Mass.;  Albert 
H.  Inman,  Pratt  &  Inman,  Worcester,  steel  jobbers; 
E.  T.  Peverly,  secretary  Boston  Bridge  Works;  Herbert 
L.  Austin,  New  England  representative  Central  Iron  & 
Steel  Co.  and  formerly  associated  with  the  Boston 
office  Lackawanna  Steel  Co.;  George  E.  Hamblin,  pur- 
chasing agent  Whitin  Machine  Works,  Whitinsville, 
Mass.,  cotton  machinery,  and  G.  Morris  Congdon,  presi- 
dent Congdon  &  Carpenter  Co.,  Providence,  R.  I.,  iron 
and  steel  jobbers.  Arthur  C.  Harvey,  president  and 
treasurer  A.  C.  Harvey  Co.,  Allston,  Boston,  iron  and 
steel  jobber,  was  the  first  witness  called  during  the 
third  week  of  the  hearing. 


DIRTY  STEEL 


Effect   of   Non-Metallic  Inclusions  on   Endurance 
Tests — Nickel-Silicon  Steels 

The  endurance  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  field 
station  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  has  given  results  which  in 
general  fit  in  very  well  with  the  recent  work  of  the 
engineering  experiment  station  of  the  University  of 
Illinois,  and  which  indicate  that  the  conclusions  of  the 
Illinois  investigation  may  be  extended  to  apply  to  a 
large  range  of  alloy  steels. 

But,  beside  corroborating  and  extending  the  Illinois 
results,  the  work  of  the  bureau  has  brought  out  a  point 
which  has  not  been  covered  completely  by  other  inves- 
tigators in  this  country  or  abroad,  although  it  has  been 
considered  to  some  extent  by  most  workers  in  this  field. 
This  point  is  the  evil  effect  on  endurance  of  non-metallic 
inclusions.  Dirty  steel  gives  far  less  uniform  results 
on  endurance  tests  than  cleaner  steel,  and  dirty  steel 
is  certainly  unreliable  and  unsafe  where  repeated  vi- 
bration must  be  endured. 

These  inclusions,  or  other  similar  inhomogeneities 
in  the  metal,  are  probably  the  cause  of  many  failures 
in  service.  From  the  relationship  worked  out  by  the 
Illinois  investigators  and  others,  and  corroborated  by 
the  Bureau  of  Mines  tests,  the  endurance  properties 
of  any  really  clean  steel  may  be  quite  safely  predicted. 
But  when  the  steel  is  not  clean,  it  may  either  give  the 
same  results  as  a  clean  steel,  or  far  poorer  results,  de- 
pending on  whether  the  most  severely  stressed  spot  in 
a  piece  made  from  the  dirty  steel  happens  to  be  locally 
clean  or  locally  dirty. 

The  problem  of  the  exact  effect  of  different  inclu- 
sions or  inhomogeneities  in  steel  and  other  alloys,  and 
the  larger  problem  of  how  to  produce  clean  steel  and 
alloys,  are  of  vital  importance,  and  involve  many  fac- 
tors in  the  preparation  of  metallic  products,  ranging 
from  the  methods  of  elimination  of  impurities  from  the 
ores,  down  through  the  smelting  of  the  metals  and  the 
melting  of  the  alloys.  Much  scientific  data  needed  for 
a  proper  understanding  of  the  problem  are  lacking. 

To  obtain  further  information  on  the  effect  of  inclu- 
sions, comparisons  are  being  made  of  endurance  tests 
on  specimens  cut  both  with  and  across  the  direction  of 
rolling,  since  the  latter,  or  transverse  specimens,  usually 
show  the  bad  effect  of  inclusions  and  inhomogeneities 
most  markedly. 

As  soon  as  the  endurance   tests  on  the  series  of 


molybdenum,  cerium  and  comparison  steels  are  com- 
pleted, tests  will  be  made  on  a  series  of  nickel-silicon 
steels  previously  made  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines  for  the 
Navy,  on  which  tests  made  by  the  Navy  on  properties, 
other  than  endurance  are  available.  The  Navy  has  sup- 
plied specimens  cut  both  longitudinally  and  transverse- 
ly, and  the  bureau  has  prepared  all  these  specimens  for 
testing.  This  work  should  throw  some  light  on  the 
problem  of  inclusions.  But  work  with  inhomogeneities 
such  as  inclusions  in  steel  is  difficult  because  of  the 
irregularity  of  distribution  of  the  inclusions. 

In  order  to  study  the  effect  of  different  kinds  of  in-  m 
homogeneities  in  different  sorts  of  alloys,  work  on  cer-  ■ 
tain  non-ferrous  alloys  has  been  begun.  T 

Prior  to  the  fiscal  year  of  1922-1923  a  series  of  50 
molybdenum,  cerium  and  other  alloy  steels  was  pre- 
pared for  comparative  purposes,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Vanadium  Corporation  of  America,  and  the  Welsbach 
Co.,  and  the  necessary  tests,  other  than  endurance  tests, 
were  made. 

Endurance  tests  are  time-consuming,  and,  save  for 
a  short  period  when  the  machines  were  out  of  commis- 
sion due  to  a  fire  which  damaged  the  laboratory  of  Sib- 
ley College,  Cornell  University,  in  which  the  endurance 
machines  used  in  this  work  are  located,  two  endurance 
machines  have  been  run  night  and  day  throughout  the 
present  year.  These  machines  will  continue  to  run 
continuously  for  a  few  months  longer  to  complete  the 
program. 

Cerium  offers  no  promise  of  usefulness  as  an  alloy- 
ing element  in  steel.  Its  use  tends  toward  the  presence 
of  non-metallic  inclusions  and  toward  troubles  conse- 
quent upon  this  defect. 


The  Worcester  section  American  Society  of^ 
Mechanical  Engineers  held  its  first  of  this  season's 
meetings  in  Worcester,  Mass.,  on  Tuesday  evening,  Nov. 
13.  Following  a  supper.  General  T.  C.  Dickson,  com- 
mandant Watertown  Arsenal,  Watertown,  Mass.,  dis- 
cussed X-ray  examination  of  metals  as  employed  by 
the  Government.  Dr.  F.  C.  Langenburg,  metallurgist 
and  research  engineer  Watertown  Arsenal,  spoke  along 
the  same  lines,  his  talk  being  more  technical  than  that 
of  General  Dickson.  The  plan  for  industrial  mobiliza- 
tion as  being  worked  out  by  the  War  Department, 
as  has  been  described  in  The  Iron  Age,  and  the  part 
Worcester  industries  will  be  asked  to  take  in  con- 
nection therewith  in  case  of  necessity,  was  gone  into 
by    Capt.    L.    P.    Crim,    Army    Ordnance    Department. 


Mellon  Tax  Plans  Approved  by  Many 

Bonus  and  Radicals  May  Stand  in  Way  of  Enactment 

by  Congress — The  Secretary  States  His 

Position  Clearly 


BY    L.   W.    MOFFETT 


Washington,  Nov.  13. — Set  forth  comprehensively 
and  frankly,  the  proposed  tax  revision  program  de- 
tailed by  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Andrew  W.  Mellon 
in  a  letter  to  Acting  Chairman  William  R.  Green  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  is  recog- 
nized by  students  of  taxation  as  a  sound  plan  to  stimu- 
late business  and  industry  through  the  relief  that 
would  be  afforded  by  reducing  the  tax  burden.  In  his 
letter,  Secretary  Mellon  suggests  that  the  program  be 
made  effective  Jan.  1,  1924,  so  that  the  benefits  arising 
could  be  of  almost  immediate  application. 

Unfortunately,  there  is  no  assurance  that  the  pro- 
gram will  be  adopted.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  certain 
that  it  will  be  strongly  opposed  in  Congress,  at  least 
in  a  number  of  important  respects.  The  proposed  re- 
ductions are  based  on  the  calculation  that  there  will  be 
no  soldiers'  bonus  and  can  only  be  made  "possible  if 
the  Government  keeps  within  the  program  of  expendi- 
ture which  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  laid  down  at 
the  direction  of  the  President."  Even  Senator  Smoot, 
who  probably  will  be  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  is  on  record  to  the  effect  that  there  will  be  no 
reduction  in  taxes  of  any  kind.  The  matter  of  a  bonus 
will  be  vigorously  urged  and  it  is  quite  evident  that 
it  will  find  strong  support  in  Congress,  though  its  pas- 
sage is  another  matter.  President  Coolidge  is  under- 
stood to  take  the  position  of  the  late  President  Harding 
in  opposition  to  a  bonus  unless  some  specific  means  for 
raising  the  revenue  is  provided. 

Effects  of  Bonus 

Secretary  Mellon  said  in  his  letter  that  a  soldiers' 
bonus  would  postpone  tax  reduction  not  for  one  but 
for  many  years.  "It  would  mean  an  increase  rather 
than  a  decrease  in  taxes,  for  in  the  long  run  it  could 
be  paid  only  out  of  moneys  collected  by  the  Government 
from  the  people  in  the  form  of  taxes."  His  proposal 
to  reduce  surtaxes,  as  well  as  normal  taxes,  would  be 
of  great  benefit  to  heavily  taxed  business  and  industry, 
but  there  will  undoubtedly  be  a  movement  among  radi- 
cals in  Congress  to  increase  rather  than  decrease  these 
taxes,  and  to  provide  decreases  to  certain  classes,  such 
as  the  agricultural  community.  While  such  agitation 
is  not  likely  to  succeed,  it  is  believed,  in  actual  legis- 
lation, its  danger  is  felt  to  lie  in  the  fact  that  it  will 
block  the  Mellon  tax  revision  program,  which  is  held 
to  be  in  the  interest  of  practically  every  taxpayer  in 
the  country,  small  and  large.  About  70  per  cent  of  the 
reduction  would  be  in  the  brackets  of  $10,000  or  less, 
and  less  than  5  per  cent  would  fall  in  the  brackets 
over  $100,000. 

The  proposals  of  the  Secretary  are  in  any  event 
extremely  interesting  and  it  is  contended  they  may 
eventuate  in  being  partly  adopted  at  least. 

The  Reduction  in  Revenue 

Involving  a  net  loss  of  $323,000,000  annually  in 
revenue,  the  program  in  a  nutshell  is  given  in  the  table. 

The  proposed  reduction  in  taxes  is  made  possible 
by  the  fact  that,  as  Secretary  Mellon  states,  "the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  is  firmly  established  on 
the  basis  of  having  balanced  its  budget  each  year  since 
the  cessation  of  hostilities,"  and  the  balancing  of  the 
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budget  has  included  the  payment  of  installments  on  the 
public  debt  out  of  current  revenues.  The  results  at- 
tained from  the  establishment  of  the  budget.  Secretary 
Mellon  says,  give  every  reason  for  hope  that  ordinary 
expenditures  of  the  Government  can  be  reduced  to  a 
total  of  not  more  than  $3,500,000,000,  of  which  about 
$500,000,000  will  be  fixed  charges  on  account  of  the 
sinking  fund  and  other  retirements  of  debt.  The  plan 
calls  for  a  reduction  of  about  $1,700,000,000  in  depart- 
mental estimates. 

Reduced  Internal  Revenues 
Secretary  Mellon  declared  that  many  of  the  internal 
revenue  taxes,  such  as  the  higher  brackets  of  the  sur- 
tax, "are  so  rapidly  becoming  unproductive  that  it  is 
unsafe  to  assume  that  even  with  no  changes  in  the 
law  the  revenues  from  internal  taxes  would  be  main- 
tained. It  is  proposed  to  reduce  the  surtax  by  com- 
mencing their  application  at  $10,000  instead  of  $6,000, 
and  scaling  them  progressively  upward  to  25  per  cent 


Decrease         Increase 
(In  millions   (In  millions 
of  dollars)       of  dollars) 
Reduction    of    25    per    cent    in    tax   on 

earned    income 97 

Reduction   in   normal   tax " 92 

Readjustment  of  surtaxes 102 

Capital  loss  limited  to  12Vi!  per  cent..         ..  25 

Interest    and    capital    loss    deductions 

limited 35 

Community  property  amendment 8 

Repeal  of  telegraph  and  telephone  tax       30 
Repeal  of  admission   taxes 70 

Total    391  68 

68 

Net    loss 323 


at  $100,000.  This,  it  is  pointed  out,  will  readjust  the 
surtax  rates  all  along  the  line,  "and  the  Secretary 
recommends  the  readjustment  not  in  order  to  reduce 
the  revenues  but  as  a  means  of  saving  the  productivity 
of  the  surtaxes.  *  *  *  At  the  outset  it  may  in- 
volve a  temporary  loss  in  revenue,  but  the  government 
actuary  estimates  that  even  during  the  first  year,  if 
the  revision  is  made  early  enough,  the  net  loss  in 
revenue  from  all  the  changes  in  the  surtaxes  would  be 
only  about  $100,000,000,  and  that  in  all  probability 
the  revenue  from  the  reduced  rates  will  soon  equal  or 
exceed  what  would  accrue  at  the  present  rates,  because 
of  the  encouragement  which  the  changes  will  give  to 
productive  business."  The  present  system  of  surtaxes 
is  declared  to  be  a  failure  because  it  seriously  impedes 
productive  business. 

Why  Business  Is  Impeded 

"Taxpayers  subject  to  the  higher  rates  cannot 
afford,  for  example,  to  invest  in  American  railroads 
or  industries  or  embark  upon  new  enterprises  in  the 
face  of  taxes  that  will  take  50  per  cent  or  more  of  any 
return  that  may  be  realized,"  said  Secretary  Mellon. 
"These  taxpayers  are  withdrawing  their  capital  from 
productive  business  and  investing  it  instead  in  tax- 
exempt   securities  and   adopting  other  lawful   methods 
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of  avoiding  the  realization  of  taxable  income."  He 
expresses  the  opinion  that  the  readjustment  suggested 
will  not  only  produce  larger  revenues  but  at  the  same 
time  establish  industry  and  trade  on  a  healthier  basis 
throughout  the  country.  "The  alternative  is  a  gradual 
breakdown  in  the  system,  and  a  perversion  of  industry 
that  stifles  our  progress  as  a  nation." 

In  suggesting  a  limitation  of  the  deduction  of 
capital  losses  to  12  ^A  per  cent  of  the  loss,  the  Secretary 
pointed  out  that  the  present  revenue  law  limits  the  tax 
on  capital  gains  to  12%  per  cent  but  puts  no  limit  on 
the  capital  losses,  and  he  believes  it  would  be  sounder 
taxation  policy  generally  not  to  recognize  either  capital 
gain  or  capital  loss  for  purposes  of  income  tax. 


"In  all  probability,"'  he  said,  "more  revenue  has  been 
lost  to  the  Government  by  permitting  the  deduction  of 
capital  losses  than  has  been  realized  by  including 
capital  gains  as  income.  So  long,  however,  as  our  law 
recognizes  capital  gains  and  capital  losses  for  income 
tax  purposes,  gain  and  loss  should  be  placed  upon  the 
same  basis."  It  is  estimated  that  this  proposal  will 
increase  revenue  by  about  $25,000,000.  The  Secretary 
also  proposes  limitation  of  the  deduction  from  gross 
income  for  interest  paid  during  the  year  and  for  losses 
not  of  a  business  character  to  the  amount  these  items 
exceed  the  tax-exempt  income  of  the  taxpayer.  The 
estimated  increase  of  revenue  from  this  source  is  $35,- 
000,000. 


Tract 


or  ^v 


ith  luternal  Gear  Driv« 


A  type  H  industrial  tractor  with  internal  gear  drive 
as  a  feature  has  been  placed  on  the  market  by  the  Mer- 
cury Mfg.  Co.,  Chicago.  An  increase  of  25  to  35  per 
cent  in  the  work  output  efficiency  as  compared  with 
worm  driven  models  is  claimed  for  the  new  tractor. 

The  drive  unit  is  made  up  of  the  motor,  motor 
hanger,  rear  axle  housing,  rear  wheels,  rear  springs  and 
the  driving  gears.  It  is  assembled  in  a  single  unit 
which  may  be  readily  detached  from  the  frame.  Fea- 
tures of  the  new  drive  are  the  balanced  arrangement 


Internal   Gear   Drive   Is   a    Feature.        The    tractor    i.s 
equipped    with   the    "twin-three"    front    wheel   assembly 


of  the  driving  gears  within  the  wheels,  the  method  of 
positioning  the  gears,  and  the  provision  of  an  oil  and 
dust  tight  inclosure  for  all  moving  parts. 

The  motor,  joined  to  a  pinion  through  a  self-alining 
spring  coupler,  drives  a  bevel  gear  in  the  axle  housing, 
this  gear  driving  in  turn  the  axle  pinions  to  each  rear 
Wheel.  The  axle  pinions  transmit  the  power  through 
three  idler  gears  to  a  large  ring  gear  mounted  on  the 
inner  diameter  of  the  drive  wheel. 

A  General  Electric  Co.,  series-wound,  automotive 
type  motor  is  employed.  The  coupling  between  the 
motor  armature  and  the  first  driving  pinion  is  of  special 
design.  Four  coil  springs  are  placed  between  metal 
lugs  so  that  the  initial  starting  torque  in  either  direc- 
tion is  cushioned  by  springs,  this  arrangement  being  in- 
tended to  permit  freedom  of  alinement  and  to  minimize 
shock.  Ball  bearings  are  used  throughout  the  drive 
unit.  The  differential  is  of  the  conventional  six  bevel 
gear  type  and  the  axle  is  of  the  "full  floating"  type. 
The  motor  cradle,  axle  housings,  wheels  and  other  cast- 
ings are  of  electric  steel.  Driving  pinions,  gears  and 
differentials  are  of  chrome  manganese  steel,  and  are 
heat  treated.  The  frame,  controller,  safety  features, 
and  wheel  arrangement  are  similar  to  those  employed 
in  the  company's  previous  machine. 

The  draw  bar  pull  with  18  to  1  gear  reduction  is 
475  lb.  normal,  and  1700  to  1800  lb.  maximum.     With 


24  to  1  gear  reduction  the  capacity  is  600  lb.  normal  and 
2000  to  2100  lb.  maximum.  The  speeds,  no  load,  are  as 
follows:  With  18  to  1  gear  reduction  660  ft.  per  min., 
with  24  to  1  reduction  572  ft.  per  min.  The  turning 
radius  is  60  and  75  in.  for  the  twin-three  and  four- 
wheel  models  respectively. 


Victoria    Chamber    of   Commerce    Condemns 

Steel  Plant 

The  special  committee  of  the  Victoria  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  appointed  to  confer  with  H.  J.  Landahl, 
promoter  of  the  Coast  Range  Steel  Corporation  and 
investigate  his  scheme  for  the  establishment  of  an  iron 
and  steel  plant  in  British  Columbia,  one-third  of  the  12 
million  dollar  bonds  of  which  he  is  asking  the  Pro- 
vincial government  to  guarantee,  has  turned  in  its 
report,  which  was  adopted  unanimously  by  the  council 
at  its  meeting  on  Oct.  22.  The  report  of  the  committee, 
which  contains  four  members  of  the  Provincial  Parlia- 
ment, is  lengthy,  but  the  gist  is  contained  in  the  last 
two  paragraphs,  which  are  here  reproduced:  "In  view 
of  the  inaccuracies  as  to  the  general  conditions  sur- 
rounding the  indtrstry  as  placed  before  us  by  Mr. 
Landahl,  and-Having  carefully  reviewed  the  whole  sub- 
ject, this  committee  finds  that  they  cannot  change 
their  attitude  toward  Mr.  Landahl's  proposal,  as  shown 
in  the  report  already  presented  to  you.  Generally,  wo 
find  ourselves  opposed  to  the  commitment  of  the 
Province  to  a  scheme  of  this  magnitude,  believing  that 
to  attempt  to  commence  this  industry  on  such  a  scale 
as  to  immediately  challenge  ruthless  competition  from 
established  iron  centers,  would  be  unwise  and  courting 
disaster.  We  have  already  stated  our  view  that  this 
industry  should  be  commenced  on  a  moderate  scale 
from  an  experimental  standpoint,  either  as  a  govern- 
ment work  or  by  private  enterprise  assisted  by  a  bonus, 
in  order  to  demonstrate  beyond  peradventure  the 
practicability  of  the  industry  at  this  time." 


Construction  Increased  25  Per  Cent  in  October 

October  construction  showed  a  surprising  increase, 
according  to  F.  W.  Dodge  Corporation.  Total  contracts 
awarded  during  the  month  in  the  36  Eastern  States 
amounted  to  $360,687,000.  The  increase  over  Septem- 
ber was  25  per  cent,  whereas  the  normal  season  in- 
crease is  put  at  7  per  cent.  The  large  increase  was 
heaviest  in  New  York  State  and  northern  New  Jersey, 
and  in  the  residential  class.  Included  in  last  month's 
record  were  the  following  important  items:  $173,042,- 
000,  or  48  per  cent  of  the  total,  for  residential  build- 
ings; 18  per  cent  for  public  works  and  utilities;  10  per 
cent  for  busine.ss  buildings;  $32,721,000  for  industrial 
buildings,  and  7  per  cent  for  educational  buildings. 
The  total  amount  of  construction  started  during  the 
first  10  months  of  this  year  has  amounted  to  $2,947,- 
787,000,  an  increase  of  2  per  cent  over  the  correspond- 
ing period  of  last  year.  Contemplated  new  work  re- 
ported in  October  amounted  to  $556,491,000,  an  increase 
of  43  per  cent  over  the  September  figure. 
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Has  America  Deserted  Europe? 

THE  anniversary  of  Armistice  Day  brought  up 
again  the  relation  of  the  United  States  to  the 
distress  of  Europe.  The  broadcasted  address  of 
ex-President  Woodrow  Wilson  made  bitter  refer- 
ence to  what  it  called  our  "sullen  and  selfish 
isolation." 

What  is  our  fault  with  respect  to  Europe?  Is 
it  that  we  kept  out  of  the  League  of  Nations, 
which  has  been  so  largely  directing  its  activities 
in  misguided  economic  ways  that  have  tended  to 
counteract  the  rehabilitation  of  Europe?  Is  it 
that  when  Mussolini  threatened  war  upon  Greece 
we  did  not  stand  ready  to  send  our  soldiers  and 
sailors  to  join  with  other  nations  in  forbidding 
hostilities?  Did  any  of  the  other  nations  who  are 
members  of  the  league  stand  ready  to  do  that? 
Is  it  that  we  have  not  given  financial  aid  to 
Europe? 

Our  credits  to  Europe,  which  enter  into  the 
indebtedness  for  which  there  is  scant  possibility 
that  we  shall  be  repaid  in  full,  ran  for  nearly  two 
years  after  the  Armistice.  If  wisely  used  by 
Europe,  which  was  not  so,  those  credits  would 
have  gone  a  long  way  toward  Europe's  economic 
rehabilitation.  Moreover,  we  have  helped  Ger- 
many to  live  and  pay  something  on  reparations 
account  by  our  private  and  disastrous  speculation 
in  German  marks.  We  have  helped  Europe  by 
bringing  about  some  naval  disarmament,  thereby 
reducing  military  expenses,  and  we  have  tried  to 
bring  about  an  impartial  examination  of  the  eco- 
nomic position  of  Germany.  Therefore,  it  is  not 
true  that  we  have  deserted  Europe,  although  it  is 
unfortunately  true  that  we  have  among  us  those 
who  misguidedly  would   like  to   do   so. 

But  what  is  there  now  that  we  can  do  for 
Europe?  Shall  we  lend  more  money;  ?.  e.,  give 
more  goods?  That  might  easily  make  things 
worse,  and  beyond  tiding  over  some  immediate 
difficulties  here  and  there  would  probably  be  most 
disastrous  for  Europe  in  the  long  run.  The  funda- 
mental thing  for  the  revival  of  Europe  is  to  get 
its  people  to  work  and  to  restore  the  international 
division  of  labor  as  quickly  as  possible.  As  has 
been  said  over  and  over  again,  Europe  cannot  pay 
us  in  gold  for  what  she  buys  from  the  United 


States.  As  the  National  Foreign  Trade  Conven- 
tion put  it,  "payment  of  foreign  balances  to  the 
United  States  can  be  accomplished  only  in  the 
degree  that  we  are  willing  to  accept  goods  and 
services."  Yet  by  raising  higher  barriers  against 
imports  we  prevent  the  people  of  Europe  from 
working  for  us  where  they  are,  and  by  immigra- 
tion barriers  we  will  not  let  them  come  to  work 
for  us  here.  At  the  same  time  by  undue  advances 
in  labor  costs  we  make  it  harder  for  Europe  to 
buy  what  she  needs  from  us. 

The  real  help  that  we  can  give  to  Europe  must 
therefore  begin  at  home  in  the  adjustment  of  our 
own  affairs.  This  is  a  purely  materialistic,  prac- 
tical, economic  conception.  Can  idealism  point 
any  other  effective  way? 


I 


A  New  Record  in  Steel  Output? 

PRODUCTION  of  steel  ingots  this  year  will  ap- 
proximate the  record,  which  was  made  in  1917 
with  43,619,200  tons.  Taking  as  a  basis  the  ingot 
output  for  the  first  ten  months  of  this  year 
(which  involves  estimating  the  output  of  about 
5  per  cent  of  the  capacity),  if  production  during 
this  month  and  next  averages  less  than  4  per 
cent  under  the  rate  shown  for  October  a  new 
record  will  be  made,  while  if  the  average  is  5 
per  cent  under  the  October  rate  the  1917  tonnage 
will  not  be  equaled. 

The  year  has  already  made  one  new  record, 
however,  by  producing  during  April  at  the  rate 
of  49,000,000  tons  a  year,  a  rate  never  before 
attained.  The  highest  rate  during  the  war  had 
been  about  47.700,000  tons  a  year,  in  September, 
1918.  A  new  half-year's  record  was  also  made 
this  year,  with  about  23,213,243  tons  produced  in 
the  first  six  months. 

The  high  point  was  reached  in  April,  with  a 
daily  rate  of  157,776  tons.  Afterwards  there 
were  successive  decreases,  1.5  per  cent  in  May, 
7.2  per  cent  in  June,  2.5  per  cent  in  July,  3.1 
per  cent  in  August  and  2.7  per  cent  in  Septem- 
ber, making  a  total  decrease  in  September  of  16 
ner  cent  from  the  April  rate.  Then  came  Octo- 
ber, with  a  much  smaller  daily  decrease,  less 
than  1  per  cent  from  September.     Except  when 
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there  is  special  pressure,  production  tends  to 
decrease  in  the  late  weeks  of  the  year,  so  that 
it  would  be  injudicious  to  assume  that  the 
October  rate  will  be  continued  in  full.  No 
violence  will  be  done  by  making  an  estimate  that 
production  will  decrease,  from  the  October  rate, 
by  a  total  of  10  per  cent  by  Dec.  31,  or  an 
equivalent  of  5  per  cent  less  production  this 
month  and  next. 

The  year's  ingot  production  would  be  about 
43,600,000  tons  on  such  an  assumption.  This 
would  approximate  the  1917  production  and  would 
exceed  that  of  1918  by  half  a  million  tons,  while 
it  would  surpass  the  two  next  best  years,  1916 
and  1920,  by  more  than  two  million  tons.  All 
other  years  than  the  four  mentioned  would  be 
out  of  the  reckoning  by  nine  million  tons  or 
more. 

In  other  words,  1923  is  a  year  of  very  heavy 
steel  tonnage,  and  this  can  be  seen  by  other 
comparisons.  By  no  less  than  20  per  cent  1912 
and  1913,  with  about  30,000,000  tons  each,  had 
surpassed  any  preceding  year;  thus  the  1923  ton- 
nage is  about  44  per  cent  ahead  of  the  two  best 
pre-war  years.  The  country  meanwhile  has 
grown  in  population  by  scarcely  more  than  10 
per  cent,  so  that  per  capita  consumption  is  much 
increased.  Increased  consumption  means  harder 
work,  increased  efficiency  in  working  up  steel  or 
important  new  uses.  As  we  do  not  think  that 
men  are  working  harder,  they  must  have  improved 
facilities  for  making  their  work  effective,  which 
is  decidedly  better. 

Another  comparison  showing  how  well  steel 
stands  this  year  is  that  in  the  four  post-war  years, 
with  production  ranging  from  the  40,881,392  tons 
of  1920  to  the  19,224,084  tons  of  1921,  the  average 
for  the  four  years  was  32,000,000  tons  a  year,  and 
1923  runs  36  per  cent  more.  Thus  the  wartime 
predictions  of  a  large  pent-up  world  demand  for 
steel  to  be  released  immediately  after  the  war 
have  signally  failed  of  realization.  Instead,  steel 
demand  will  grow  as  the  world  gets  into  working 
order.  The  United  States  is  already  in  that  con- 
dition. 


Lifting  by  the  Bloc  System 

ARTHUR  POUND'S  book,  "The  Iron  Man  in  In- 
.  dustry,"  took  far  too  pessimistic  a  view  of  the 
human  aspects  of  the  machine  in  modern  produc- 
tion. We  find  it  less  difficult,  however,  to  agree 
with  what  Mr.  Pound  has  written  of  the  minimum 
wage  in  the  November  Atlantic,  using  the  head- 
ing "Mr.  Everyman,  Manager."  Over  against  the 
concentration  of  the  managing  function  of  produc- 
tion in  relatively  few  hands,  he  shows  how  in- 
dividualized is  the  management  of  consumption. 
The  shop  worker  cooperates  with  hundreds  of 
others  in  the  complicated  processes  required  for 
the  production  of  a  finished  article,  all  in  accord 
with  a  policy  decided  by  "the  management,"  and 
carried  out  under  the  direction  of  a  superin- 
tendent and  foremen.  But  no  one  supervises  the 
worker's  consumption.  He  and  his  wife  may  be 
good  managers  of  consumption,  or  on  the  other 
hand  they  may  be  such  strangers  to  thrift  and 
buying  sense  that  every  dollar  in  the  pay  envelope 


depreciates  the  moment  it  comes  into  their  hands. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  figure  out,  therefore,  that 
the  wage  which  in  theory  is  the  lowest  on  which 
the  statistical  "family  of  five"  can  maintain  an 
American  standard  of  living,  and  is  therefore 
called  a  minimum  living  wage,  becomes  a  saving 
wage  in  the  hands  of  a  good  manager  of  consump- 
tion. Nor  is  it  hard  to  see  that  where,  by  decree 
of  a  Government  board,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
railroad  workers,  or  by  monopolistic  control 
exercised  by  union  coal  miners  or  building  crafts- 
men, a  minimum  wage  is  established  for  particular 
groups  of  workers,  such  minimums  represent  the 
exploitation  of  all  classes  of  workers  not  thus 
favored.  Inevitably  agriculture  feels  the  burden, 
and  the  farmer  moves  upon  the  Government  with 
a  demand  that  he,  too,  be  put  on  the  favored  list. 

Men  and  women  in  the  professions  and  clerical 
workers  are  entitled  to  be  heard  in  the  same  be- 
half. Perhaps  the  faster  the  blocs  multiply  the 
sooner  will  it  be  demonstrated  that  economic  laws 
are  still  superior  to  decrees  of  labor  unions  or  of 
governments,  and  that  even  a  nation  will  find  it 
hard  to  lift  itself  by  its  own  bootstraps. 


Compensation  Issues  in  Ohio 

NEWS  as  to  the  recent  elections  in  Ohio,  as  widely 
published,  furnishes  a  striking  illustration  of 
how  one  is  likely  to  get  an  erroneous  impression  in 
regard  to  the  attitude  of  the  voters.  Nearly  all  the 
news  about  the  Ohio  selections  as  published  outside 
of  that  State  indicated  that  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  was 
almost  the  only  issue,  and  that  the  State  which  had 
been  famous  for  its  sanity  and  political  leadership 
had  lost  its  balance  and  shown  little  judgment  in 
the  way  the  ballots  were  cast.  The  accounts  all  but 
ignored  two  really  important  issues  which  were  de- 
cided wisely. 

Old  age  pensions  met  an  overwhelming  defeat 
in  the  vote  on  a  constitutional  amendment  which 
was  backed  by  labor  organizations,  providing  for 
pensioning  all  indigent  persons  65  years  of  age.  At 
the  same  time,  Ohio  voters  adopted  in  a  referendum 
vote  an  amendment  to  the  State  constitution  of  ut- 
most importance  both  to  employers  and  employees. 
This  amendment,  which  will  become  effective  Jan. 
1,  wipes  out  v/hat  is  known  as  "open  liability"  of  em- 
ployers, will  eliminate  damage  suits  for  large  sums 
for  injuries  and  death,  and  will  check  the  activities 
of  ambulance  chasing  lawyers. 

The  present  Ohio  laws  and  workmen's  compensa- 
tion act  give  an  injured  employee — or  his  depen- 
dents if  he  is  killed— the  right  to  sue  for  damages 
in  case  the  injury,  death  or  occupational  disease 
was  a  result  of  the  failure  of  the  employer  to  comply 
with  the  law  for  the  protection  of  the  life,  health 
and  safety  of  the  employee.  Under  this  limitation 
the  old  employer's  liability  was  preserved,  and  under 
laws  passed  subsequently  the  employer  was  pro- 
hibited from  carrying  liability  insurance  as  a  pro- 
tection against  this  liability. 

It  was  found  that  the  only  way  to  eliminate 
"open  liability"  and  correct  this  serious  defect  in 
Ohio  workmen's  compensation  legislation  was 
through  an  amendment  to  the  constitution.  This 
amendment  was  approved  by  both  employers  and 
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employees  and  was  passed  by  the  State  Legislature 
some  time  ago.  The  amendment  as  now  finally 
adopted  provides  that  no  person  or  company  con- 
tributing to  the  State  compensation  fund  or  com- 
pensating his  employee  direct  shall  be  answerable  for 
damages  for  injuries  or  death  or  for  occupational 
disease  resulting  from  employment.  The  only  re- 
course the  employee  will  have  is  to  the  State  com- 
pensation fund  itself.  In  case  the  claim  is  set  up 
that  the  injury  or  death  or  occupational  disease 
was  the  result  of  a  failure  of  the  employer  to  com- 
.ply  with  State  laws  protecting  workmen,  the  com- 
, plaint  is  to  be  heard  by  the  Industrial  Commis- 
sion and,  if  proved,  an  additional  award  may  be 
made  of  not  less  than  15  per  cent  and  not  more  than 
50  per  cent  of  the  award  provided  for  such  cases 
under  the  compensation  act.  This  award  will  be 
paid  out  of  the  State  compensation  fund,  but  must 
be  repaid  to  that  fund  by  the  offending  employer 
in  added  assessments. 

Briefly,  the  people  of  Ohio  in  defeating  the  first 
amendment  referred  to  above  refused  to  go  into  a 
socialistic  experiment  which  has  proved  so  expensive 
in  other  countries,  while  in  approving  the  second 
amendment  the  voters  indorsed  a  measure  which 
happily  had  been  agreed  upon  by  representatives  of 
both  capital  and  labor.  In  spite  of  all  misleading 
rumors,  Ohio  still  maintains  its  sanity. 


The  Coal  Conunission  Again 

THE  U.  S.  Coal  Commission  appears  to  be  like 
an  opera  singer  who  finds  it  difficult  to  say  fare- 
well. We  thought  that  with  the  filing  of  its  final, 
summarizing  report  it  was  disappearing,  but  it  has 
bobbed  up  again  with  a  report  on  investments  and 
profits  in  anthracite  mining,  underlying  which  there 
may  be  an   interesting  story. 

In  one  of  its  preliminary  reports  the  commis- 
sion intimated  that  there  was  to  be  a  valuation  of 
the  mines,  and  in  fact  such  a  valuation  was  made 
by  a  committee  of  distinguished  coal  mining  en- 
gineei-s.  Reference  to  this  was  omitted  from  the 
final  report.  Comment  respecting  that  may  be  the 
reason  for  the  commission  publishing  a  secondary 
farewell. 

In  this  it  devotes  itself  mainly  to  a  comparison 
of  dividends  paid  by  the  nine  railroad  companies 
and  book  figures  of  investments  and  revaluations. 
The  commission  merely  mentions  that  it"  obtained 
from  a  committee  of  experienced  mine  engineers 
an  expert  valuation,  which  puts  the  present  valua- 
tion of  lands  now  operated,  including  development, 
plant  and  equipment  and  working  capital,  at  $843,- 
500,000,  and  the  present  valuation  of  reserve  ton- 
nage in  lands  not  owned  by  operating  companies  at 
$146,400,000;  total  present  valuation  of  all  anthra- 
cite properties,  $989,900,000  *  *  *.  The  book 
values,  allowing  for  companies  and  holdings  not 
examined  by  the  accountants,  are  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  $600,000,000." 

The  commission  summarizes  its  finding  of  fact 
and  conclusions  in  characteristic  fa.shion.  It  says 
that  "to  permit  the  public  as  a  whole  to  share  in 
the  good  fortune  of  the  low-cost,  high  profit  oper- 
ator, we  recommend  that  differential  taxation  shall 


be  applied  to  differential  advantage."  In  other 
words,  the  Coal  Commission  would  penalize  effici- 
ency. We  think  that  the  adoption  of  such  a  policy 
would  not  be  very  long  in  making  the  price  for 
anthracite  coal  soar  higher  than  ever.  We  entertain 
the  old-fashioned  economic  view  that  the  greatest 
industrial  benefactor  is  he  who  is  most  economical. 
Instead  of  being  blamed  for  his  profits  he  ought  to 
be 


THE  fundamental  cause  for  the  hard  times 
among  the  farmers  is  that  theoretically  they 
are  members  of  the  capitalistic  class;  that  is,  they 
are  owners  of  property  which  they  expect  to  bear 
fruit.  There  is,  therefore,  economically,  no  com- 
mon ground  between  them  and  the  body  of  wage 
earners.  Mr.  Gcmpers  misses  this  when  he  ad- 
vises the  f aimers  to  unionize  as  a  means  of  cur- 
ing their  troubles.  He  might  as  well  advise  the 
stockholders  in  industrial  companies  to  unionize 
themselves.  Some  of  them  have  troubles  as  acute 
as  those  of  the  farmers.  The  distress  of  the  farm- 
ers looms  large  for  the  reason  that  they  are  nu- 
merically the  greatest  branch  of  the  capitalistic 
class,  though  they  cannot  be  called  the  most  intel- 
ligent. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Treatment  of  the  Modern  Industrial  Gear 

To  the  Editor:  Referring  to  the  paper  beginning  on 
page  1037  of  The  Iron  Age,  Oct.  18,  the  first  paragraph 
on  page  1038,  referring  to  the  cut  on  page  1037,  should 
be  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Both  by  estimation  and  failure  of  steels  in  certain 
services  curve  1  has  been  established  as  the  stress  curve 
on  a  certain  gear,  the  maximum  stress  occurring  at  the 
left  side  of  the  tooth  dropping  to  0  at  the  center  of 
the  tooth  and  going  into  maximum  compression  at  the 
right  side  of  the  tooth.  For  the  purpose  of  compari- 
son, the  first  half  of  curve  1  has  been  transposed  to 
base  line.  Curve  2  is  an  untreated  steel  in  this 
service,  failing  almost  immediately  through  fatigue, 
the  surface  and  the  material  to  a  considerable  depth 
being  stressed  beyond  the  ability  of  the  steel  to  carry 
the  load.  Curve  3  is  a  0.40  to  0.50  per  cent  carbon  oil- 
treated  steel  failing  almost  as  rapidly  as  curve  2. 
Curve  7  is  a  0.55  to  0.65  per  cent  carbon  oil-treated 
steel  failing  in  the  same  way  but  much  more  slowly. 
Curve  4  is  the  ideal  steel  to  resist  just  such  a  load  as 
shown  by  curve  1.  Its  strength  is  proportional  to  the 
load  it  has  to  carry.  The  grading  off  in  strength  and 
hardness  reduces  the  heavy  initial  stress  that  must  be 
set  up  when  a  steel  is  hardened  uniformly  throughout. 
Its  maximum  strength  is  ample  to  carry  the  peak  load. 
Curve  6  is  an  alloy  steel  showing  but  a  slight  drop  in 
hardness  and  strength  through  the  section.  While  the 
apparent  strength  should  provide  ample  margin  over 
the  tooth  loading,  the  initial  stress  in  the  steel  drops 
the  effective  strength  below  curve  1  at  the  surface,  thus 
starting  fatigue,  which  progresses  rapidly.  Curve  5 
shows  the  difference  between  actual  strength  and  in- 
ternal stresses. 

"An  effort  is  being  made  at  this  time  to  duplicate 
curve  4  with  an  alloy  steel  by  selecting  an  analysis  that 
drops  the  carbon  with  respect  to  the  eutectoid  point  in 
proportion  to  the  carbon  steel  of  curve  4.  It  can  be 
seen  that  any  curve  crossing  curve  1  represents  a  steel 
that  has  fallen  below  the  actual  tooth  stress  required 
in  this  application."  W.  H.  Phillips, 

rutslnirgh,   Kov. 
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TRADE    WITH   JAPAN    ACTIVE 

li.iil-     IJuiinlil     lui     Warehouse    Stocks— Maehine- 
I'ool  Hiiyiiig  by  Russia 

New  York,  Nov.  10. — Trade  with  Japan  and  other 
Far  Eastern  markets  continues  fairly  active  along 
certain  lines,  l)ut  buying  generally  seems  to  be  more 
nearly  normal  than  was  at  first  expected  in  certain 
([uarters.  Undoubtedly  much  of  the  recent  purchasing, 
except  for  the  recent  award  by  the  Japanese  govern- 
ment, has  been  for  stocks  in  warehouses  and,  in  the 
instance  of  black  sheets,  for  galvanizing  plants.  This 
has  been  particularly  true  of  the  purchases  of  light  and 
medium  weight  rails,  many  of  the  small  tonnages  hav- 
ing been  for  stock  in  warehouses.  Some  of  the  gas 
pipe  purchased  was  for  this  purpose  and  many  of  the 
machine  tools  went  to  dealers,  who  anticipate  an  early 
demand  of  larger  proportions  than  normal. 

A  large  lot  of  machine  tools  is  being  bought  for 
shipment  to  Russia  by  Arcos,  Ltd.,  New  York.  Recent 
purchases  include  two  Landis  grinding  machines,  six  or 
seven  Kearney  &  Trecker  tools  and  a  lot  of  Brown  & 
Sharpe  machines. 

Chinese  markets  continue  more  active  than  formerly, 
accepting  most  of  the  available  tonnages  of  second-hand 
material  that  are  offered  at  sufficiently  low  prices  and 
consistently  inquiring  for  wire  shorts,  which  exporters  ' 
are  encountering  considerable  difficulty  in  obtaining. 
In  general,  export  quotations  of  American  mills  are 
reported  to  be  much  more  satisfactory  to  foreign  buyers 
than  for  some  time. 

By  some  Japanese  export  houses  it  is  roughly  esti- 
mated that  current  inquiries  from  Japan  for  light  and 
heavy  sections  of  rails  total  between  3000  and  4000 
tons,  practically  all  from  private  sources,  and  recent 
purchases  have  been  of  about  the  same  quantity.  One 
export  house  recently  received  an  order  from  Japan  on 
an  inquiry  for  1500  tons  of  60-lb.  rails.  No  report  has 
yet  been  received  of  the  award  of  the  small  tonnage  of 
grooved  girder  rails  for  Kobe  municipality  and  it  is 
stated  that  the  rails  for  Otaru  have  been  temporarily 
postponed. 

While  it  is  felt  by  exporters  that  the  quotations  of 
American  mills  are  much  more  satisfactory  than  for- 
merly, reports  continue  of  low  priced  competition  from 
other  steel  producing  centers  of  the  world.  Much  of 
the  nail  business  from  Japan  is  said  to  be  still  going 
to  Canadian  mills,  which  are  quoting  lower  prices, 
although  in  many  cases  the  transaction  is  handled  by 
an  exporter  in  the  United  States. 

While  the  American  mill  price  quoted  on  export 
shipments  of  bars  is  now  about  $58  per  ton,  c.i.f.  Japan, 
reports  of  lower  prices  by  Belgian  sellers  are  current, 
although  the  recently  mentioned  c.i.f.  Japanese  port 
price  of  $44  per  ton,  base,  said  to  have  been  made  by 
Belgian  sellers  is  considered  rather  lower  than  is  gen- 
erally possible. 

One  exporter  and  importer  in  New  York,  recently 
cabled  several  of  the  more  prominent  mills  in  Belgium 
asking  for  a  firm  offer  on  a  lot  of  3000  tons  of  60-lb. 
fails  for  a  user  in  the  United  States.  The  best  price 
obtainable  was  $46  per  ton,  c.i.f.  Atlantic  port.  This 
same  importer  recently  offered  a  tonnage  of  mild  steel 
bars,  %,  %  and  %-in.,  the  product  of  a  large  Czecho- 
Slovakian  maker,  at  a  price  of  2.10c.  per  lb.,  c.i.f. 
Atlantic  port,  the  usual  differential  for  size  being  dis- 
regarded. Warehouses  to  whom  the  offer  was  made 
showed  but  little  interest  in  the  lot  at  the  price  men- 
tioned, which  they  claimed  was  not  sufficiently  below 
the  possible  domestic  price.  Sheet  bars  have  been 
offered  without  takers  at  $37  to  $38  per  ton  at  Atlantic 
port. 

It  seems  as  though  the  sale  by  an  exporter  and  im- 
porter in  New  York  of  1000  tons  of  spiegeleisen  to 
Belgium,  a  few  weeks  ago,  was  the  last  for  some  time. 
A  recent  cable  from  London  discloses  that  British 
sellers  are  now  offering  to  accept  orders  at  £8  per  ton, 
f.o.b.  British  port,  and  intimate  that  on  a  large  tonnage 
a  further  concession  might  be  made.  Caucasian  manga- 
nese ore  is  now  quotable  at  38c.  per  unit  for  ordinary 
and  41c.   per  unit  for  washed.     An  importer   of  Cau- 


casian ore  reports  the  conclusion  of  a  contract  covering 
a  large  lot  of  manganese  oi'e  for  delivery  to  a  furnace 
in  the  East  during  the  first  quarter  of  next  year. 

The  Canadian  Government  Trsde  Commissioner, 
Frederic  Hudd,  44  Whitehall  Street,  New  York,  offers 
to  put  interested  purchasers  in  touch  with  a  St.  John, 
New  Brunswick,  company  that  wishes  to  dispose  of 
3500  tons  of  50-lb.  relaying  rails,  which  are  at  Char- 
lottetown,  Prince  Edward  Island.  The  lot  is  offered 
at  $22.50  per  ton,  f.o.b.  cars,  Charlottetown,  or  $24  per 
ton,  in  bond,  f.a.s.  Atlantic  port. 

Exporters  handling  sales  of  machine  tools  to  the- 
Far  East  claim  that  the  current  and  future  needs  of 
Japan  in  this  line  as  a  result  of  the  earthquake  have 
been  in  many  cases  grossly  overestimated,  although 
buying  has  been  slightly  heavier  than  normal  and  a  not 
inconsiderable  demand  is  expected  to  develop  in  the 
next  few  months.  One  manufacturer  of  tools  in  this 
country  is  so  certain  of  a  good  demand  for  his  line  that 
it  is  reported  that  he  has  made  a  consignment  of  three 
carloads  to  a  Japanese  dealer  through  a  New  York 
exporter,  standing  most  of  the  expense  himself. 

One  exporter  in  close  touch  with  the  Japanese 
market  points  out  that  while  there  were  two  or  three 
large  manufacturing  companies  in  the  devastated  area, 
with  plants  equipped  with  about  5000  ma«hines  and 
tools,  large  and  small,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  these  manufacturers  will  re-equip  their  establish- 
ments fully  until  such  time  as  demand  warrants  expan- 
sion to  former  capacity  and  in  at  least  one  case  a  large 
company  is  liquidating  entirely,  rather  than  rebuild  and 
re-equip  completely  as  would  be  necessary.  However, 
there  has  been  a  fair  demand  for  tools.  In  one  recent 
instance  a  large  Japanese  export  house  closed  on  a  list 
of  15  lathes  and  in  another  instance  a  list  of  65  small 
and  large  tools  went  to  a  leading  American  toolmaker 
through  its  Japanese  representative. 

The  recent  award  of  20,000  tons  of  black  and  gal- 
vanized sheets,  plain  and  corrugated,  by  the  Imperial 
Japanese  Government  direct  to  the  United  States  Steel 
Products  Co.  and  2000  metric  tons  of  wire  nails  to  the 
Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Co.,  and  1000  metric  tons  to 
the  Pittsburgh  Steel  Co.,  is  said  to  be  the  first  part  of 
several  sizeable  lots  of  material  that  may  be  purchased 
by  the  Government  direct  from  the  manufacturer  for 
use  in  the  devastated  area.  Shipment,  it  is  understood, 
will  be  handled  through  the  Imperial  Japanese  Navy, 
which  generally  purchases  direct  from  maker  in  the 
United  States  and  maintains  an  office  in  New  York  at 
1  Madison  Avenue.  The  original  terms  of  payment 
were  cash  on  delivery  at  Japanese  port.  Whether  these 
terms  were  acceptable  to  the  American  mills  who 
booked  the  business  or  have  been  modified  has  not  been 
ascertained. 

A  large  building  construction  company  is  being  or- 
ganized in  Tokio  to  undertake  the  construction  of  com- 
mercial and  industrial  buildings  on  the  unit  basis,  says 
a  report  received  by  the  Department  of  Commerce.  The 
company  plans  to  specialize  in  four-story  reinforced 
concrete  buildings  designed  to  withstand  earthquake 
shocks.  Funds  for  the  promotion  will,  aceording  to 
present  plans,  be  obtained  largely  from  the  Govern- 
ment at  a  low  interest  rate.  At  present  the  company 
is  awaiting  announcement  of  the  areas  set  aside  for 
industrial  and  business  purposes. 


Heat  Conductivity 

Engineering  data  on  heat  insulation  are  being  dis- 
tributed through  the  Celite  Products  Co.,  iChicago,  re- 
produced from  blueprints  and  charts  on  small  sheets 
3%  X  6%  in.  for  use  in  pocket  data  books.  They  aje 
worked  out  in  B.t.u.  per  sq.  ft.  per  hr.,  varying  with 
the  temperature  and  covering  comparative  conductivi-l 
ties  of  various  forms  of  products  made  by  the  company. 
From  these  charts  it  is  easy  to  figure  heat  losses 
through  various  wall  constructions  of  furnaces,  etc., 
including  ovens,  boilers,  kilns,  gas  and  glass  equipment, 
oil  stills,  etc.  Copies  of  these  sheets  will  be  sent  by 
the  company  to  engineers  who  request  them. 
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British  Iron  and  Steel  Market 


Japanese  Government  Buying  Heavy  Tonnages  of 

Black  and  Galvanized  Sheets — Improvement 

in  Steel  Continues — Ruhr  Steel  Rejected 

(By  Cable) 
London,  England,  Nov.  13. 

Pig  iron  is  firm  and  active  on  increased  domestic 
buying  spreading  over  the  first  quarter  of  1924.  There 
is  no  sign  of  expansion  of  Cleveland  output  and  lower 
prices  are  improbable.  Hematite  is  improving  on  in- 
creased demand  from  steel  works  and  makers  are 
firm  on  prices. 

Steel  demand  is  expanding  in  the  domestic  market 
but  export  markets  generally  are  still  quiet  except  for 
specialties.  Australia  has  bought  plates.  Japan  is 
inquiring  for  railroad  construction  material.  Recent 
contracts  include  6000  tons  of  rails  for  India,  to  Ebbw 
Vale  Steel,  Iron  &  Coal  Co.,  Ltd.  The  Tees  Side  Bridge 
and  Engineering  Works,  Ltd.,  is  to  erect  12  oil  tanks 
for  the  British  Admirality  in  the  Par  East  [Singa- 
pore?]. Vickers,  Ltd.,  has  secured  the  contract  for 
guns  and  boilers  for  new  Greek  destroyers. 

October  exports  of  pig  iron,  excluding  ferroalloys, 
amounted  to  54,829  gross  tons.  The  total  export 
tonnage   of   all   iron   and   steel   was   388,599   tons. 

Continental  position  is  obscure  and  there  have  been 
few  sales,  owing  to  uncertainties.  Sterling  prices 
generally  are  unchanged.  The  Japanese  Government 
is  inquiring  for  1500  tons  of  nails. 

It  is  reported  that  steel  from  the  Ruhr,  arriving 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  has  been  rejected,  owing  to 
unsuitability. 

In  Belgium  the  workers  have  been  granted  a  5  per 
cent  increase  in  wages.  It  is  proposed  to  advance  rail- 
road freight  rates  10  per  cent  on  Jan.  1. 

In  France,  the  Societe  Anonyme  des  Laminoirs, 
Hauts-Pourneaux,  Porges,  Ponderies  et  Usines  de  la 
Providence  has  secured  8000  tons  of  rails  to  be  rolled 
for  Holland. 

In  Latvia  the  Phoenix  company  is  restarting  the 
Riga  plant. 

In  Germany,  the  Becker  group  has  concluded  an 
agreement  with  the  Prench  Ruhr  authorities.  Thyssen 
is  closing  his  works  entirely.  Krupps  are  discharging 
labor. 

Tin  plate  is  strong  on  continued  good  sales  in  both 
the  domestic  and  the  export  markets,  but  chiefly  domes- 
tic. The  works  are  well  placed  and  some  makers  are 
asking  well  over  the  schedule  prices. 

Galvanized  sheets  are  firm  on  fair  buying  but  the 
results  from  the  Indian  festival  have  been  disappoint- 
ing. Japan  is  buying  merchant  parcels  for  early  ship- 
ment. The  works  are  heavily  sold  for  a  few  months 
ahead. 

Japanese  demand  for  black  sheets  is  maintained; 
6x3,  13's,  107  lb.  selling  up  to  £21  10s.  (4.20e.  per  lb.) 
f.o.b.  in  merchant  lots  for  January  and  February  ship- 
ment. The  works  are  quoting  June  as  the  earliest. 
The  Japanese  Government  is  inquiring  for  5000  tons 
of  sheets. 

We  quote  per  gross  ton,  except  where  otherwise 
stated,  f.o.b.  makers'  works,  with  American  equivalent 
figured  at  $4.38  per  £1,  as  follows: 

Durham  coko.  dellverea  £1  19s.  to  £2     Os.       $S.54  to    S8  7C 

Bilbao  Rublo  oret 14                                  5  25 

Cleveland  No.  1  foundry  5  7^4                            2354 

Cleveland  No.  3  foundry  5  0                                21  90 

Cleveland  No.  4  foundry  4  19                                2168 

Cleveland  No.  4  forge.  4  17%  to    4   18          2i:S5  to    21.46 

Cleveland    basic    4  12M!  to    4   15         20.25  to    21.18 

East  Coast  mixed 5  0  upward                 21.90  upward 

East  Coast  hematite.  ..  4  19  to    5     0          21.68  to    2190 

Perromanganese    17  0                                74.46 

Ferromaneanese*    17  0                                74.46 

Rails,  60   lb.   and  up...  8  10  to    9   10          37.23  to    41.61 

Billets    7  ir.  to    8      5          33.94  to    36.13 


Sheet  and  tin  plate  bars. 

-Welsh     ..    £9      2i^s.  $39.96 

Tin  plates,   base  box ..  .  1      3%  to  £1      3%s.    5.06  to    $5.14 

Ship   plates    9     5  to    9  15           l.Fi  t^  ^l!'91 

Boilerplates    12   10  to  13      0            2.44  to      2.54 

Tees.. 9   15  to  10     0            1.91  to      1.95 

Channels     9      0  to    9   10            1.76  to      1.86 

Beams      8   15  to    9      5            1.71  to      1.81 

Round  bars,   •?!   to  3   in.  10     5  to  10  15            2.00  to      2.10 

Galvanized  sheets,  24  g.  19     0  to  19      5            3.71  to      3.76 

Black  sheets,  24  gage..  14      0  2  74 
Black    sheets,   Japanese 

specifications    155  298 

Steel    hoops    12     0  &  12   10*          2.35  &      2.44» 

Cold   rolled    steel    strip. 

„  20  gage 17     5  3.37 

Cotton  ties,  Indian  speci- 
fications      15     0  2.93 

•Export  price.     tEx-ship.  Tees,  nominal. 

Continental   Prices,  All  F.  O.   B.   Channel  Ports 

(Nominal) 

Foundry  pig  iron  : 

Belgium     £5      5s.  to  £5  10s.     $23.00  to  $24.09 

France     5      5  to    5   10          23.00  to    24.09 

Luxemburg     5      5  to    5   10          23.00  to    24.09 

Billets  (nominal)  : 

Belgium     7      0  30.66 

France     7      0  30.66 

Merchant  bars  :  C.  per  Lb. 

Belgium     8      0  to    8      2^.        1.56  to      1.59 

Luxemburg    8     5  1.61 

Prance     8      5  1.61 

Joists   (beams)  : 

Belgium     7   12%  to    7   15            1.49  to      1.51 

Luxemburg     8      2%  1.59 

France     7   17%  1.54 

Angles : 

Belgium     8      0  to    8      5            1.56  to      1.59 

%-in.  plates: 

Belgium     8   10  1.66 

Germany     8  10  1.66 

I's-in,  plates : 

Luxemburg     S      7V^  1.64 

Belgium     S      TU,  to    SIC            1.64  to      1.66 


Government  Expenditure  for  Railroad  Equipment 

to  Relieve   Unemployment — Greater 

Demand  for  Pig  Iron 

London,  England,  Nov.  1. — Considerable  improve- 
ment is  noticeable  in  the  iron  and  steel  markets,  mainly 
due  to  an  increase  in  the  demand  for  pig  iron.  The 
output  is  limited  and,  though  there  is  talk  of  additional 
furnaces  being  put  into  blast,  no  such  steps  have  yet 
been  taken,  and  stocks,  in  consequence,  are  being  re- 
duced considerably.  The  result  is  that  makers  have 
seized  the  bull  by  the  horns  and  advanced  their  selling 
prices.  The  most  active  buyers  at  present  have  been 
Scotland,  Cleveland  iron  being  much  cheaper  than  their 
own  and  contracts  have  been  entered  into  for  some  few 
months  ahead;  some  makers.  Midland  included,  have 
sold  their  output  for  the  rest  of  the  year.  The  present 
price  of  No.  3  Cleveland  G.  M.  B.  is  100s.  per  ton 
and  of  East  Coast  hematite  99s.  6d.  to  100s.  a  ton,  with 
little  indication  of  prices  receding  again. 

In  fini.shed  steel  a  good  deal  of  interest  has  been 
displayed  by  the  government's  decision  to  spend  large 
sums  of  money  on  work  to  relieve  the  unemployment 
in  the  country,  and  it  is  anticipated  that  the  iron  and 
steel  trades  will  benefit  to  a  considerable  degree.  The 
railroad  companies  are  also  displaying  their  programs 
which,  if  carried  out,  will  call  for  larger  quantities  of 
iron  and  steel.  The  London,  Midland  &  Scottish  Rail- 
road contemplates  an  expenditure  of  £4,500,000.  The 
Underground  Railroads  are  spending  £6,000,000.  In  ad- 
dition, various  foreign  contracts  have  been  awarded  for 
railroad  material.  These,  of  course,  will  all  help  to  keep 
certain  plants  employed,  but  there  is  as  yet  no  relief  in 
shipbuilding.  The  dispute  of  boilermakers  drags  on,  and 
the  yards  are  almost  empty.  Far  Eastern  markets 
continue  to  absorb  large  quantities  of  thin,  plain  and 
galvanized  sheets,  and  the  tin  plate  trade  is  more  active 
than  has  been  the  case  for  some  time  past. 

In  connection  with  the  recent  amalgamation  of  the 
interests  of  Richard  Thomas  &  Co.,  the  largest  tin  plate 
manufacturers  in  the  world,  with  those  of  the  Groves- 
end  Steel  &  Tinplate  Co.,  the  former  concern  is  mak- 
ing a  new  issue  to  its  own  shareholders  of  438,666 
6%  per  cent  accumulative  preference  shares  of  £1,  and 
219,333  ordinary  shares  of  £1.  Both  classes  of  shares 
have  been  offered  at  par  to  ordinary  shareholders  in 
the  proportion  of  two  preference  shares  plus  one  ordi- 
nary share  for  every  10  ordinary  of  the  present 
holding. 


German  Industrial  Conditions  Chaotic 

Kulir  Works  Suspending  Operation — Prices   Reduced   in 

Unoccupied  Area — Industrial  (x)ncerns  Have 

Taken  Up  Banking  Business 


Berlin,  GtaiMANV,  Oct.  29. — The  internal  difficulties 
of  Germany  have  been  increased  enormously  by  the 
unprecedented  slump  in  the  exchange,  and  the  pre- 
vailing conditions  make  it  extremely  difficult  for  trade 
and  industry  to  continue.  The  daily  struggle  with 
depreciation  is  using  up  much  of  the  commercial  and 
industrial  energies  which  would  in  normal  times  be 
diverted  into  productive  channels.  Through  the  de- 
preciation, requirements  for  legal  tender  have  grown 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  Reichsbank  is  unable  to 
supply  sufficient  quantities  of  currency  and  many  firms 
are  unable  to  pay  wages  and  salaries.  This  leads  to 
controversies,  as  any  delay  in  payment  results  in  de- 
preciation  and   there  are  many   spasmodic    strikes. 

The  issue  of  gold  mark  notes  for  general  circula- 
tion is  only  gradually  taking  place.  All  this  is  hamper- 
ing trade  and  industry  and  as  a  result  the  State  rail- 
roads, some  towns,  and  many  private  firms  are  again 
issuing  "Notgeld"  (emergency  money)  with  the 
acquiescence  of  the  State.  Previous  issues  have  been 
abused  for  the  acquiring  of  State  currency  and  have 
thus  largely  helped  to  depreciate  the  mark.  Now 
several  German  States,  provinces  and  even  industrial 
concerns  are  issuing  non-depreciating  "Notgeld"  in 
order  to  assist  commercial  intercourse.  The  Govern- 
ment has  published  a  new  order  to  the  effect  that  an 
equivalent  amount  in  Government  gold  bonds  must  be 
deposited  with  every  issue  of  non-depreciating  Notgeld. 
Some  States  are,  however,  issuing  their  own  inde- 
pendent gold  bonds  and  the  great  quantity  of  dif- 
ferent local  currencies  in  circulation  is  causing  much 
confusion. 

Industrial   Company   Banks 

The  inflation  of  currency  has  made  banking  busi- 
ness difficult  and  several  industries  have  established 
banks  for  the  special  needs  of  their  line.  The  iron 
and  engineering  industry  has  not  founded  any  separate 
banks,  but  the  great  companies  have  acquired  con- 
siderable influence  in  some  of  the  large  banking  insti- 
tutions. Some  months  ago  much  attention  was  at- 
tracted by  the  action  of  Hugo  Stinnes,  who  took  a 
large  interest  in  the  Berliner  Handelsgesellschaft,  one 
of  the  greatest  German  banks.  Now  the  Diskonto- 
Gesellschaft  is  entering  into  similar  relations  with  the 
Otto  Wolff  concern.  There  are  even  rumors  that  the 
company  intends  to  separate  the  Schaffhausenschen 
Bankverein  from  the  Diskonto-Gesellschaft  and  trans- 
form the  former  into  an  independent  bank  directly 
connected  with  the  company. 

Gold  Mark  Iron  and  Steel  Prices 

Many  German  prices  are  above  international  level 
and  as  a  result  of  the  depression  in  business,  several 
industries  have  been  forced  to  lower  their  gold  mark 
prices.  Iron  and  steel  are  cheaper,  and  the  steel  com- 
bine has  issued  new  prices.  The  discrimination  in 
the  price  of  material  used  for  domestic  orders,  or  for 
export  contracts  has  been  dropped,  and  quotations 
substituted  for  the  occupied  and  the  unoccupied  areas. 
For  the  occupied  districts  previous  prices  for  material 
for  export  orders  continue  but  for  the  other  parts 
of  the  country  new  prices  have  come  into  force  which 
in  the  case  of  bar  iron  for  instance  mean  a  reduction 
from  240  to  191  goldmarks  per  ton  on  material  for 
purely  domestic  contracts.  In  the  case  of  iron  used 
on  foreign  orders,  however,  there  is  an  increase  from 
the  former  price  of  170  to  191  goldmarks.  Customers 
are  still  obliged  to  pay  30  per  cent  of  the  order  in 
cash  if  possible.     The  surcharge  for  cold  rolled  screw 


iron  is  also  reduced  to  15  goldmarks.  Works  goldmark 
prices  per  metric  tons  for  basic  and  open  hearth  ma- 
terial are  now  as  follows: 

Occupied  Unoccupied 

Area  Area 

Ingots    151.40  132.10 

Blooms     173.00  150.90 

Billets    184.70  161.10 

Sheet  bars    191.70  167.20 

Shapes     218.30  190.40 

Bar  iron   219.00  191.00 

Wire    rods    232.10  202.14 

Sheets: 

More  than  5  mm 246.90  215.30 

3  to  5  mm 275,80  240.80 

1  to  3  mm 310.60  270.90 

Less   than   1   mm 344,80  300.70 

Traders  have  declared  that  they  are  unable  to  do 
business  under  the  condition  of  payment  stipulated  by 
producers  and  have  withdrawn  their  representatives 
from  the  price  committee  of  the  Steel  combine  on  which 
producers,  consumers  and  traders  were  equally  repre- 
sented. Thus  the  situation  in  the  iron  and  steel  market 
is  not  clear  as  traders  are  not  recognizing  the  quota- 
tions of  the  Steel  combine. 

Business  at  Low  Level 

During  the  last  few  months  the  new  orders  of  con- 
struction companies  are  only  about  one-third  of  the 
average  monthly  amount  of  last  year  and  prospects 
for  the  near  future  are  considered  bad.  There  is  an 
acute  scarcity  of  working  capital  and  domestic  and 
export  demand  is  diminishing. 

The  figures  of  iron  and  steel  production  in  the 
Saar  show  a  decrease  of  nearly  50  per  cent  during 
the  first  half  of  the  present  year  compared  with  the 
last  six  months  of  1922.  This  is  due  largely  to  exten- 
sive strikes  since  February.  Production  decreased 
rapidly  to  a  minimum  during  March,  but  with  the 
finish  of  the  strikes  production  figures  rose  again  and 
during  June  nearly  reached  the  January  figure  for 
open  hearth  steel  while  the  production  of  pig  iron  and 
basic  steel  continued  much  smaller. 

Conditions  in  the  occupied  area  are  regarded  with 
considerable  anxiety  now,  as  many  works  have  dis- 
missed their  employees  and  even  the  mines  are  not 
working  the  full  number  of  shifts  per  week.  The 
August  Thyssen  works  at  Hamborn  and  the  Bochumer 
Verein  have  been  closed  down  and  the  Gute  HofFnung- 
shiitte  has  stopped  production  in  most  of  its  plants. 
The  Westphalian  steel  works  belonging  to  the  Rom- 
bacher  Hiittenwerke  has  dismissed  all  its  workmen 
and  given  notice  to  the  staff.  The  mines  in  the  Ober- 
hausener  districts,  are  also  closed.  Altogether  about 
25  per  cent  of  the  mines  will  be  idle  and  about  150,000 
men  will  be  out  of  work. 

Rhenish  companies  are,  however,  actively  widening 
their  connections  in  the  unoccupied  area  in  order  to 
increase  sales  on  the  resumption  of  full  working  ac- 
tivity. They  have  lately  made  considerable  purchases 
of  shares  of  central  German  engineering  and  machine 
tool  works  and  negotiations  for  the  Interessengemein- 
schaften  are  being  conducted.  An  understanding  be- 
tween the  Rheinmetall  Gesellschaft,  DiJsseldorf,  and 
the  Hansa  Lloyd  works,  Bremen,  has  been  con- 
templated. 


The  Saco-Lowell  Shops,  Boston,  textile  machinery, 
has  closed  its  foundry  at  East  Deering,  Me.,  operated 
since  labor  troubles  started  some  months  ago  at  the 
company's  Biddeford,  Me.  foundry. 
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Iron   and    Steel    Markets 


ACTIVITY  IN  PIG  IRON 


Important  Buyers  in  the  Market  After 
$10  Decline 


Railroad    Equipment    Orders    Wait — Russia 
Buys  Machine  Tools 

Through  another  week  the  finished  steel  mar- 
ket has  shown  a  unanimity  of  buyers  in  the  policy 
of  reducing  stocks  against  Jan.  1  and  an  almost 
equal  unanimity  of  sellers  in  adjusting  output  to 
demand  and  leaving  prices  unchanged.  The  pig 
iron  market  has  furnished  the  real  news.  In- 
quiries are  the  largest  in  months,  while  actual 
buying  by  discerning  consumers  at  $1  a  ton  or 
more  below  last  week's  prices  is  especially  signifi- 
cant after  a  $10  decline  in  seven  months. 

The  Steel  Corporation's  report  of  363,000  tons 
decline  in  bookings  last  month  and  the  falling 
off  of  less  than  1  per  cent  in  the  country's  steel 
output  in  October  check  up  closely  with  an  85 
to  90  per  cent  operation  by  the  corporation  and  a 
70  per  cent  average  for  independent  producers. 
Today  the  corporation  is  running  at  86  or  87  per 
cent  and  the  independents  at  a  little  under  the 
70  mark. 

Current  output,  November  orders  at  close  to  the 
October  rate,  and  all  that  is  known  of  the  state 
of  consumers'  stocks  point  to  a  rate  of  consump- 
tion but  little  less  than  that  of  the  past  three 
months. 

The  advance  outline  of  railroad  equipment 
buying  for  1924  is  sufficiently  promising,  but 
actual  orders  are  held  back.  Three  large  car 
plants  in  the  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  districts  are 
expected  to  close  Jan.  1,  while  another  will  prob- 
ably shut  down  within  80  days. 

Some  reflection  of  these  conditions  is  seen  in 
the  blowing  out  of  a  blast  furnace  at  Gary  and  the 
expected  stopping  of  another  at  Gary  and  one  at 
South  Chicago. 

Rail  orders  still  cut  a  good  figure  in  current 
bookings.  The  Southern  Railway  has  placed 
46,000  tons  with  the  Alabama  mill,  2200  tons  at 
Chicago  and  7200  tons  elsewhere.  The  L.  &  N. 
has  bought  10,500  tons. 

Orders  for  repairs  to  800  cars,  an  inquiry  for 
repairs  to  3000  cars  and  the  request  for  prices  by 
three  roads  on  600  new  cars  are  the  actual  devel- 
opments in  the  equipment  field. 

Among  fabricated  steel  bookings  of  the  week, 
calling  in  all  for  upward  of  14,000  tons  for  17 
projects,  and  among  the  22,000  tons  of  fresh  in- 
quiries, railroad  bridge  work  is  noteworthy, 
though  still  a  small  percentage  of  the  total. 

Tonnage  rates  of  sheet  and  tin  mill  workers  have 
been  advanced  l',2  per  cent.  The  average  price  of 
sheets  was  $3.75  per  100  lb.  for  the  past  two  months, 
compared  with  $3.70  for  July  and  August.  The  new 
wage  rate  is  the  highest  since  war  time. 

It  is  understood  that  the  Steel  Corporation's 
sheet  bar  price  for  the  fir.st  quarter  of  1924  is 
$42.50,  or  the  same  as  for  the  present  quarter. 

A  Belgian  mill   recently  quoted  $46  on  rails, 


c.i.f.  American  Atlantic  port,  or  $1  under  the 
domestic  price  at  mill.  Foreign  sheet  bars  have 
been  offered  at  $37  to  $38  ex-ship  on  this  side, 
against  the  present  Pittsburgh  price  of  $42.50. 

Inquiries  for  pig  iron  have  increased  markedly 
in  nearly  all  centers,  with  evidence  that  important 
buyers  have  concluded  that  after  the  long  descent 
of  prices  it  would  be  well  to  cover  for  at  least  the 
first  quarter  of  the  new  year.  Price  concessions 
continue,  but  these  are  overshadowed  by  the  in- 
creased buying  interest.  For  example,  at  Buffalo, 
where  $20  was  shaded  on  a  sale  of  15,000  tons  of 
foundry  iron,  much  heavier  buying  is  probable,  and 
in  eastern  Pennsylvania,  where  $21  has  been  named 
on  round  tonnages,  early  buying  on  a  large  scale 
is  expected.  The  declines  of  the  week  include  $2 
on  charcoal  and  50c.  to  $1  on  foundry  grades  in  the 
leading  centers.  At  Pittsburgh  the  price  of 
malleable  iron  is  $2  lower  and  that  of  steel  making 
grades  $1.50  lower  on  sales  of  moderate  size. 

More  activity  has  developed  in  the  scrap  market 
and  prices  have  been  marked  upon  most  grades  in 
several  cities.  This  sign  of  recovery  is  naturally 
linked  with  what  is  happening  in  pig  iron. 

Russia  has  just  bought  some  American  machine 
tools — not  many,  but  it  is  said  that  more  orders 
are  to  follow.  The  late  sales  were  for  cash,  New 
York. 

The  Iron  Age  pig  iron  composite  price  has 
fallen  to  $20.94,  from  $22.02  last  week.  It  is  now 
$9.92   (32  per  cent)   below  the  level  of  early  April. 

In  contrast,  The  Iron  Age  composite  price  for 
finished  steel,  standing  at  2.775c.  per  lb.  for  17  con- 
secutive weeks  (after  remaining  at  2.789c.  for  11 
weeks),  is  only  1%  per  cent  below  the  2.810c.  of 
early  April. 


Pittsburgh 

Increased  Orders  for  Plates,  Shapes  and  Bars 
— Pig  Iron  Prices  Decline 

Pittsburgh,  Nov.  13. — A  further  decline  in  the  pig 
iron  market,  represented  by  a  drop  of  50c.  a  ton  in 
foundry,  $2  in  malleable  and  $1.50  in  the  steel-making 
grades,  is  the  outstanding  feature  of  the  local  situation. 
Whether  this  low-priced  business  means,  as  it  often 
does,  a  turning  point  in  the  market,  remains  to  be  seen, 
but  the  more  common  impression  is  that  the  sales  re- 
move weakly  held  stocks  and  that  further  declines  are 
improbable  on  the  basis  of  costs.  The  market  is  now 
$9  to  $10  a  ton  below  the  peak  prices  reached  earlier 
in  the  year,  and  although  there  has  been  no  particular 
effect  upon  steel  due  to  that  recession  or  to  the  decline 
in  scrap  prices,  those  changes  still  afford  a  favorite 
argument  for  buyers  seeking  lower  steel  prices. 

Attention  of  the  steel  consuming  trade  seems  to  be 
more  firmly  riveted  than  it  has  been  on  the  end  of  the 
year  inventories,  and  purchases  are  being  made  to  con- 
form closely  with  the  desire  to  keep  down  year-end 
stocks  of  raw  materials.  Most  of  the  manufacturers 
are  able  to  make  very  prompt  deliveries  on  practically 
all  products,  and  consumers  and  distributors  are  thereby 
encouraged  to  limit  their  purchases  to  actual  needs. 
Such  requirements  have  been  somewhat  heavier  in  the 
past  week   than  they  were  previously,  and   reports  of 
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A  Comparison  of  Prices 

Advances  Over  the  Previous  Week  in  Heavy  Type,  Declines  in  Italics 
At  date,  one  week,  one  month,  and  one  year  previous 

For  Early  Delivery 


I'ig   Iron,    iMLiio.ss  Ton:   "    1923'  *  1923'  ^923"  "1S122' 

Nc.     2\,    riiila.l.  Iphiat J22.64  $22.64  $24.26  $31.14 

.\<.,   L'.   V:ill.>    fiMTi:icet ii-00  22.50  24.00  2S.00 

.\...  J.  Soiiilurii.   Ciii'tit...     Jlif.OS  23.55  24.05  27.05 

Ni>.    2.    HirniinKliam,    Alii.t     19.00  19.50  20.00  23.00 

No.   2   foumiiy,   Chicago*.  .     22.50  24.00  25.00  30.00 

Basic.    (lelM,    eiustern    Pa..   23.00  23.00  24.50  28.14 

Basic.   Valley   tiiriuice iO.SO  22.00  24.00  28.00 

Valley  licssomei-,  del.  P'gh.   26.26  26.26  26.76  33.77 

Malleatile.    Chii-:iKO»    22.50  24.00  25.00  30.00 

Malleable.   Vall.y    20.00  22.00  23.50  29.00 

Oiay    forge.    IMtisburgh.  . .     2S.26  23.76  25.26  29.77 

L.    S.    charcoal,   fhicago...     28.J5  29.15  30.04  36.15 

FerromauKaiie.se.  furnace.  .110.00  110.00  110.00  100.00 

Rails,  Billets,  etc.,    Per  Gross  Ton  : 

.  D.-h.  rails,  heavy,  at  mill..  $43.80  $43.00  $43.00  $43.00 

Bess,    billets,    Pittsburgh..    40.00  40.00  40.00  38.00 

O.-h.    billets.    Pitts"burgh .  .    40.00  40.00  40.00  38.00 

O.-h,   sheet    bars.    P'gh 42.50  42.50  42.50  38.00 

Forging  billets,  base,  P'gh.   45.00  45.00  47.50  45.00 

O.-h.    billets.    Phila 45.17  45.17  45.17  45,17 

Wire    rods,    Pittsburgh 51.00  51.00  51.00  45.00 

Cents  Cents  Cents  Cents 

Skelp,  gr.   steel.   P'gh,   lb..      2.40  2.40  2.40  .2.00 

Light    rails    at   mill 2.25  2.15  2.25          2.00 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel, 

Per  Lb.  to  Large  Buyers:    Cents  Cents  Cents  Cents 

Iron  bars.  Philadelphia 2.67'  2.67  2.67          2.325 

Iron    bars.    Chicago 2.40  2.40  2.40          2.50 

Steel    bars,    Pittsburgh....      2.40  2.40  2.40          2.00 

Steel    bars,    Chicago 2.50  2.50  2.50          2.10 

Steel    bars.    New    York 2.74  2.74  2.74          2.34 

Tank    plates.    I'ittsburgh .  .      2.50  2.50  2.50          2.00 

Tank    plates.     Chicago....      2.60  2.60  2.60          2.30 

Tank  plates,   New  York.  ..      2.74  2.74  2.84          2.34 

Beams,     Pittsburgh 2.50  2.50  2.50          2.00 

Beams,    Chicago 2.60  2.60  2.60          2.20 

Beams,  New  York    2.74  2.74  2.84          2.34 

Steel    hoops,    Pittsburgh...      3.15  3.15  3.15          2.90 

•The   average  switching  charge  for   delivery    to   foundries 
in    the  Chicago  district  is   61c.    per  ton. 

tSilicon,  1.75  to  2.25.      tSilicon,  2.25  to  2.75. 

The  prices  in  the  above  table  are  for  domestic  delivery  and   d 


Nov 


Sheets,  Nails  and  Wire,  jg23 

Per  Lb.  to  Large  Buyers:  Cents 

Sheets,  black.  No.  28,  P'gh.  3.75 

Sheets,  galv.,  No.   28,  P'gh.  5.00 

Sheets,  blue  an'l'd,  9  &  10  3.00 

Wire  nails,  Pittsburgh....  3.00 

Plain  wire,  Pittsburgh....  2.75 

Barbed  wire,   galv.,  P'gh..  3.80 


13.  Nov.  6, 
1923 
Cents 
3.75 


Tin  plat 


-lb.  box,  P'gh.   $5.50 


2.75 
3. SO 
$5.50 


Cents 
3.75 
5.00 
3.00 
3.00 
2.75 
3. SO 


Cents 
3.35 
4.50 
2.60 
2.70 
2.45 
3.35 


Old   Material,  Per  Gross  Ton : 

Carwheels.     Chicago $17.50 

Carwheels,  Philadelphia..  17.50 
Heavy  steel  scrap,  P'gh .  .  1  «.0(> 
Heavy  steel  scrap,  Phila.,  15.00 
Heavy  steel  scrap,   Ch'go..l4.(M 

No.   1   cast,   Pittsburgh 18.50 

No.  1  cast,  Philadelphia. .  19.00 
No.  1  cast,  Ch'go  (net  ton)  18.00 
No.  1  RR.  wrot.  Phila....  17.00 
No.  1  RR.  wrot.  Ch'go  (net)  12.50 


Coke,    Connellsville,      Per  Net  Ton  at  Ove 
Furnace    coke,    prompt....    $3.75        $3.75 
coke,    prompt....      4.75  4.75 


$25.00 
21.00 
20.50 
16.50 
17.50 
23.50 
22.00 
20.50 


Foundr 

Metals, 

Per  Lb.  to  Large  Buyers 
Lake   copper.   New  York..  13.25 
Electrolytic  copper,  refinery  13.50 
Zinc,   St.    Louis 
Zinc.   New   Yorl 
Lead.    St.    Loui 
Lead.    X.u    Yu 


Tin 


York.. 
,   N.   Y. 


Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

13.25 

13.00 

13.121,4 

14.12% 

f  13.50 

12.37 1/2 

12.62  Vi 

13.62% 

6.45 

6.35 

.  6.30 

7.25 

0.80 

6.75 

6.65 

7.60 

«.55 

6.45 

6.60 

6.90 

.     0.85 

6.75 

6.85 

7.25 

.  44.37 

A-  41.87% 

41.50 

36.87% 

.    !>.25 

9.00 

7.50 

6.60 

port  business. 

Composite  Price,  Nov.  13,  1923,  Finished  Steel,  2.775c.  Per  Lb. 


Based  on  prices  of  steel   bars,") 
beams,  tank  plates,  plain  wire,  ^ 


'llO-y. 


Nov.     5,   1923, 

2.775c 

Oct.    16,   1923, 

2.775c. 

Nov.   14,   1922, 

2.446c. 

pre-war  average. 

Composite  Price,  Nov.  13,  1923,  Pig  Iron.  $20.94  Per  Gross  Ton 


on  average  of  basic  and  foundry^ 

the  basic  being,  Valley  quotation.  I 

the    foundry    an    avferage    of    Chicago.  (' 


irons,  the  basic  b 


ng, Valley  quotatic 
an    avferage    of    C  ' 
and  Birmingham 


Nov.     -,.   1923. 

$22.02 

Oct.     16,    1923. 

23.54 

Nov.  14,   1922. 

28.02 

0-year  pre-war  average, 

increased  orders  are  fairly  common  in  plates,  shapes 
and  bars,  and  also  in  wire  products.  There  seems  to 
be  some  falling  away  in  both  orders  and  specifications 
for  hot-rolled  flats,  notably  in  strips  from  the  auto- 
motive industry,  which,  although  enjoying  the  highest 
rate  of  operation  for  November  in  its  history,  is  very 
cautious  in  its  steel  purchases.  Indeed,  the  leading 
maker  of  low-priced  ears,  through  the  means  of  ship- 
ment suspensions,  is  making  a  pretty  determined  effort 
to  bring  down  prices. 

Adherence  to  quoted  prices  is  remarkably  rigid  in 
plates,  shapes  and  bars,  the  strength  of  the  latter 
being  a  matter  of  comment  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that 
the  market  still  is  weak  on  the  product  of  bars.  Recent 
reduction  of  $5  a  ton  in  cold-finished  steel  bars  to  Sc, 
base,  does  not  appear  to  have  resulted  in  much  more 
stability  than  the  market  had  at  the  former  level.  It 
is  a  buyers'  market  on  bolts,  nuts  and  rivets,  with  the 
latter  selling  as  low  as  $2.60,  base,  on  attractive  orders. 
Concessions  from  regular  market  quotations  on  sheets 


still  are  common,  and  there  are  reports  that  some 
makers  have  gone  as  low  as  3.50c.,  base,  on  black  sheets 
to  keep  their  mills  going  economically.  Prices  of  wire 
products  and  of  tin  plate  and  pipe  are  well  maintained. 
The  American  Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Co.  has  put  upon  its 
books  all  the  tin  plate  it  can  produce  over  the  first 
six  months  of  next  year  on  a  90  per  cent  operation, 
and  late  last  week  shared  in  the  distribution  of  sheet 
business  placed  through  the  Japanese  Embassy  to  the 
extent  of  22,000  tons  at  a  price  substantially  higher 
than  its  own  domestic  quotations. 

The  scrap  market  shows  a  strong  tendency,  but  con- 
ditions in  the  coal  and  coke  market  remain  very  un- 
favorable from  the  producers'  standpoint.  There  is 
practically  no  market  for  coke  and  only  a  limited  one 
for  coal,  and  then  at  very  low  prices. 

Pig  Iron. — Prices  have  given  ground  on  compara- 
tively moderate  sales.  The  Allegheny  Steel  Co.  has 
closed  for  about  2000  tons  of  basic  iron,  which  it  was 
able   to  buy   at   $20.50.     Valley   furnace,   as  compared 
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with  $22  last  week,  and  at  which  there  was  one  sale 
this  week  amounting  to  7500  tons.  The  latter  tonnage, 
however,  was  closed  without  competition,  the  business 
going  to  firms  closely  allied  with  the  purchaser.  Bes- 
semer iron  also  shows  a  decline  of  $1.50  a  ton,  small 
sales  having  been  made  at  $23,  Valley  furnace,  and 
more  of  that  grade  being  available  at  that  price.  The 
lowest  known  sales  of  foundry  iron  were  at  $22,  Valley 
furnace,  and  the  same  price  now  is  being  quoted,  f.o.b. 
Johnstown,  both  points  having  the  same  rate  of  freight 
in  Pittsburgh.  We  note  one  sale  of  500  tons  of  mal- 
leable iron  at  $20,  Valley  furnace,  and  a  like  tonnage 
has  been  sold  for  delivery  from  Buffalo  at  the  same 
delivered  price  or  $21.76.  Lake  Superior  charcoal  iron 
has  been  marked  down  $2  a  ton  to  a  base  of  $25,  fur- 
nace, and  several  hundred  tons,  including  one  lot  of 
500  tons,  have  been  sold  at  the  new  level.  Low  phos- 
phorus iron  still  is  priced  at  $30,  Valley  furnace,  but 
that  quotation  is  merely  nominal,  since  there  has  been 
no  sale  recently 

'We  quote  Valley  furnace,  the  freight  rate  for  de- 
livery to  the  Cleveland  or  Pittsburgh  district  being 
$1.76  per  gross  ton: 

Basic    $20.50 

Bessemer   23.00 

Gray  forge    21.50 

No.    2   foundry- 20.00 

No.    3   foundry 21.50 

Malleable    20.00 

L,ow  phosphorus,  copper  free 30.00 

Ferroalloys — Sales  are  few  and  small,  as  consumers 
have  practically  all  the  material  they  are  likely  to 
require  over  the  remainder  of  the  year,  and  expecta- 
tions of  lower  prices  tend  to  restrain  purchases  for 
early  1924  delivery.  Ferromanganese  still  is  quoted  at 
$110,  seaboard,  by  both  domestic  and  British  producers, 
but  not  much  business  is  being  done  because  of  some 
fresh  resale  offerings.  Some  consumers  have  more 
of  this  material  coming  to  them  than  they  see  a  need 
for,  and  are  endeavoring  to  dispose  of  the  surplus. 
This  material  has  been  offered  at  $108  and  it  is  be- 
lieved it  could  be  bought  for  a  little  less.  There  is 
not  enough  demand  for  50  per  cent  ferrosilicon  to  de- 
termine definitely  just  where  prices  are.  Makers 
are  quoting  $82.50,  delivered,  but  it  is  believed  would 
consider  less.    Prices  are  given  on  page  1353. 

Sheets. — Buying  still  reflects  marked  conservatism 
on  the  part  of  consumers,  notably  the  automotive  in- 
dustry, which,  no  doubt  influenced  by  the  price  con- 
cessions being  made  by  the  mills  anxious  to  keep  going 
and  the  belief  that  an  advance  is  not  immediately 
ahead,  is  letting  its  inventories  run  down.  A  Youngs- 
town  district  manufacturer,  having  in  mind  full  and 
economical  operations,  is  reported  to  have  taken  con- 
siderable black  sheet  business  lately  at  3.50c.,  base. 
This  is  somewhat  more  of  a  cut  than  other  producers 
are  willing  to  make  for  the  sake  of  keeping  in  opera- 
tion. Several  of  the  independent  manufacturers  have 
adopted  the  Steel  Corporation  schedules  and  are  cur- 
tailing production  rather  than  cut  prices.  It  is  under- 
stood that  more  than  half  of  the  Japanese  Government 
sheets  placed  with  the  American  Sheet  &  Tinplate  Co. 
is  for  No.  28  gage  material,  and  the  order  includes  no 
tonnage  thinner  than  No.  30  gage.  This  business,  which 
is  for  delivery  by  the  end  of  the  year,  is  a  material  aid 
to  the  company's  operations,  which  are  above  80  per  cent 
capacity  as  against  little  more  than  50  per  cent  by  in- 
dependent companies.    Prices  are  given  on  page  1352. 

Semi-Finished  Steel — Trading  is  extremely  slack, 
in  keeping  with  the  fact  that  finished  products  are  not 
selling  with  much  freedom,  while  producers  are  able 
to  make  such  prompt  delivery  that  finishing  mills  are 
inclined  to  let  them  carry  the  stocks.  Doubt  that 
present  prices  can  be  maintained  also  deters  buying, 
although  it  is  understood  the  Steel  Corporation  price  of 
sheet  bars  for  first  quarter  is  $42.50,  the  same  price  as 
for  the  current  quarter.  The  market  is  fairly  firm 
on  sheet  bars,  but  leans  in  buyer's  favor  on  billets  and 
slabs.  Activity  is  lacking  in  wire  rods,  but  neither 
that  fact  nor  the  lower  level  of  billets  yet  seems  to 
have  affected  the  price,  which  remains  stationary  at 
$51,  base.  Skelp  at  2.40c.  is  an  untested  price.  Prices 
are  given  on  page  1353. 

Wire  Products — Orders  for  the  commoner  products, 
particularly  nails,  for  prompt  delivery  are  numerous 
and  reach  a  fairly  sizable  aggregate,  but  there  is  very 


little  forward  buying,  and  mill  operations  are  main- 
tained largely  by  production  for  stock  against  spring 
demands.  Both  jobbers  and  manufacturing  consumers 
are  endeavoring  just  now  to  keep  down  their  inven- 
tories, and  the  fact  that  they  can  secure  very  prompt 
deliveries  on  their  requirements  also  tends  to  restrict 
their  purchases.  Some  of  the  smaller  producers  in  the 
Middle  West  are  giving  away  a  portion  of  their  freight 
advantage  over  Pittsburgh  district  mills,  this  being 
particularly  common  in  coated  nails,  but  the  larger 
producers  are  adhering  firmly  to  quoted  prices.  Quo- 
tations are  given  on  page  1352. 

Tin  Plate. — Barring  unforeseen  developments,  the 
American  Sheet  &  Tinplate  Co.  is  assured  of  90  per 
cent  operations  for  the  first  half  of  next  year  on  the 
orders  booked  since  it  opened  its  books  two  weeks  ago. 
Demands  upon  independent  makers  for  early  1924  de- 
livery are  expanding  and  all  indications  now  point  to 
an  active  and  firm  market  at  least  over  the  first  half 
of  next  year. 

Tubular  Goods — Outlook  for  early  betterment  in 
the  demand  for  oil  well  and  line  pipe  has  been  some- 
what dimmed  by  fresh  recessions  in  crude  oil  prices. 
Demand  for  this  class  of  pipe  for  some  time  has  been 
on  a  dwindling  scale,  but  mill  operations  have  been 
sustained  fairly  well  by  a  considerable  tonnage  that 
was  on  maker's  books  when  the  oil  market  started  to 
decline.  These  orders  are  pretty  well  completed,  and 
some  lapweld  pipe  capacity  has  suspended  in  the  ab- 
sence of  fresh  business.  New  business  also  is  lighter 
in  standard  pipe  than  it  was  recently,  but  distributors 
are  exerting  a  good  deal  of  pressure  on  the  mills  for 
shipment  on  old  orders  in  their  efforts  to  round  out 
their  stocks  before  the  spring  demand  develops.  Boiler 
tube  business  is  light,  and  with  makers  steadily  catch- 
ing up  with  their  old  obligations,  the  need  of  new  orders 
is  becoming  more  urgent.  Some  shading  of  regular 
prices  on  tubes  is  noted,  but  on  pipe  there  is  close  ad- 
herence to  the  cards  dated,  April  19,  last,  on  steel  pipe 
and  Jan.  22,  last,  on  wrought  iron  pipe.  Discounts 
are  given  on  page  1352. 

Cold- Finished  Steel  Bars  and  Shafting— The  leading 
producer  of  ground  shafting,  effective  No.  8,  reduced 
prices  $5  per  ton  to  a  base  of  3.40c.  f.o.b.  mill,  for  car- 
load lots,  and  3.65c.  for  less  than  carloads.  This  re- 
vision is  in  keeping  with  the  decline  noted  a  week  ago 
in  other  kinds  of  cold-finished  steel  bars  and  shafting, 
which  were  marked  down  $5  per  ton  to  3c.  base,  Pitts- 
burgh. While  business  in  the  latter  shows  some  im- 
provement, there  still  is  an  absence  of  forward  buying, 
which,  in  the  case  of  the  automotive  industry,  probably 
finds  explanation  in  the  fact  that  Chicago  district 
makers  are  shading  even  the  new  price  to  secure  de- 
sirable accounts. 

Steel  Rails — Demand  for  light  rails  still  reflects 
the  dull  and  unsettled  coal  situation,  there  being  little 
incentive  to  purchases  by  soft  coal  mine  operators 
with  only  partial  and  generally  unprofitable  operations 
possible.  Leading  makers,  who  roll  these  sections  from 
new  steel,  are  holding  rigidly  to  2.25c.,  base,  and  losing 
business  rather  than  meet  competition  from  rerolled 
sections,  which  are  to  be  had  $5  to  $8  per  ton  less. 
The  local  unit  of  the  Steel  Corporation  is  pretty  well 
sold  up  against  probable  production  of  standard  rails 
over  the  first  half  of  1924,  with  some  roads  ordinarily 
served  from  Pittsburgh  still  to  be  heard  from. 

We  quote  light  rails  rolled  from  billets  at 
2.25c.  base  (25-lb.  to  45-lb.)  ;  rerolled  rails,  1.85c. 
to  2c.  base  (12-lb.  to  45-lb.),  f.o.b.  mill:  standard 
rails,  $43  per  gross  ton  mill,  for  Bessemer  and 
open-hearth 


Structural  Material.— Mills  in  this  territory  still  are 
resisting  efforts  of  buyers  to  secure  tonnage  at  less 
than  2.50c.  Demands  run  chiefly  to  small  tonnages  for 
prompt  delivery,  but  the  aggregate  is  said  to  be  some- 
what heavier  than  it  was  last  week  or  the  week  before. 
Fort  Pitt  Bridge  Works  was  the  successful  bidder  of 
the  new  plant  of  the  Standard  Sanitary  Mfg.  Co.  in 
Baltimore,  for  which  3700  tons  of  steel  will  be  required. 
In  this  immediate  territory  most  of  the  structural  let- 
tings  involve  small  tonnages,  and  there  is  no  sign  of 
life  yet  in  two  or  three  good  sized  projects  which  orig- 
inally appeared  earlier  in  the  year.  Plain  material 
prices  are  given  on  page  1352. 
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Iron  and  Steel  Bi»rs. — Small  lot  sales  of  .steel  bars 
are  fairly  numerous,  and  it  is  claimed  that  it  has  not 
been  necessary  to  shade   the    retrular  prices   of  2.40c., 
base,  to  get  such  orders.     Very  prompt  delivery,  how- 
ever, has  been  a  requisite.    Recent  cut  in  iron  bar  prices 
does  not  seem  to  be  much  of  a  stimulus  to  demand. 
We   quote  soft  steel   bars,    rolled    from  billets,    at 
2.-fOc.    base;    bars   for   cold-flnlshlnp:   of    screw    stock 
analysis.    $3    per    ton    over    base ;    reinforcing    bars, 
rolled    from   billets,    2.40c.    base;    reflned    Iron    bars, 
S.25C.  base.  In  carload  lots  or  more,  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh, 
Bolts,   Nuts  and   Rivets. — Competition  for  business 
in  bolts  and  nuts  still  is  sharp  enough  to  keep  actual 
selling  prices  below  public  quotations.     On  rivets  also 
the  market  is  favorable  to  buyers,  particularly  on  those 
sizes  where   present   extras   permit   increased   margins 
between  costs  and  selling  prices.     On  large  lots  $2.65, 
base,   100   lb.,   is   a   fairly  common   price.     Prices   and 
discounts  are  given  on  page  1352. 

Cold-Rolled  Strips. — Business  could  be  better,  but 
there  seems  to  be  enough  to  maintain  a  fair  rate  of 
operations  for  all  mills  and  there  is  not  much  shading 
of  the  regular  price  of  5c.,  base,  Pittsburgh.  Some  of 
the  automobile  parts  makers,  under  pressure  from 
their  customers,  are  striving  for  lower  prices,  but  have 
not  yet  been  successful. 

Hot-Rolled  Flats — Business  in  these  products  at 
best  is  only  moderate  and  prices,  except  possibly  of 
hoops,  are  still  favorable  to  buyers.  Prices  are  really 
soft  on  strips,  since  there  have  been  some  suspension 
of  shipments  on  contracts  and  the  mills  receiving  them 
need  orders  for  rolling  over  the  remainder  of  the  year. 
It  is  claimed  that  one  large  lot  of  hoops  recently  was 
closed  at  3c.,  base,  but  as  a  general  rule,  makers  do 
not  want  business  badly  enough  to  go  below  3.15c.  on 
the  hoop  sizes  and  gages.  Only  small  tonnages  of 
bands  or  strips  can  be  sold  above  3c.,  base.  Prices 
are  given  on  page  1353. 

Plates — Some  fairly  large  tonnages  are  embraced 
by  railroad  car  orders  recently  placed  or  pending. 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  has  distributed  1000  cars 
between  the  American  Car  &  Foundry  Co.  and  the 
Pressed  Steel  Car  Co.  The  former  will  furnish  500 
box  cars  and  the  latter  a  like  number  of  gondolas. 
The  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Railway  has  issued  the  in- 
quiry for  2000  57%-ton  gondolas,  requiring  about  25,- 
000  tons  of  steel  and  the  Wabash  and  Chicago  &  North 
Western  inquiries,  each  for  2000  cars,  will  run  pretty 
heavy  in  steel,  although  most  of  the  cars  in  these  in- 
quiries are  box  type.  Current  business  runs  chiefly 
to  small  tonnages,  but  the  aggregate  is  somewhat 
heavier  with  local  mills  than  last  week  or  the  week 
before.  Locally,  there  seems  to  be  no  shading  of  the 
regular  base  of  2.50c.  and  it  is  reported  there  has 
been  a  withdrawal  of  lower  prices  by  Eastern  mills. 
There  is  some  shading,  however,  in  the  competitive 
territory  between  here  and  Chicago.  Prices  are  given 
on  page  1353. 

Track  Supplies — While  some  large  inquiries  for 
spikes,  bolts  and  other  rail  accessories  are  being  figured 
against,  current  business  is  of  small  proportions.  The 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  is  reported  to  have  placed 
5000  tons  of  tie  plates  with  the  Wheeling  Steel  Cor- 
poration, but  no  other  large  orders  yet  have  been 
closed  with  local  or  nearby  producers.  Lower  prices 
than  now  are  quoted  are  probable  with  the  closing  of 
the  large  business  now  up.  Prices  are  given  on  page 
1353. 

Coke  and  Coal. — ^Coke  prices  are  holding  at  the 
same  levels  that  have  now  ruled  for  four  weeks,  but 
this  comparative  firmness  is  attributable  to  drastic  cur- 
tailment of  product  in  the  Connellsville  district  rather 
than  to  the  size  of  the  current  demand.  Furnace  grade 
holds  at  $3.75  to  $4  per  net  ton  at  ovens,  and  foundry 
coke  from  $4.75  to  $5.50.  Curtailment  of  soft  coal  pro- 
duction seems  merely  to  have  brought  supply  and  de- 
mand a  little  closer  together  and  has  been  attended  by 
no  strengthening  of  prices.  Mine  run  coal  still  is  quoted 
at  from  $1.50  to  $2  for  steam  and  from  $2  to  $2.25  for 
coking  and  gas  grades. 

Old  Material — Prices  still  show  an  upward  tendency, 
the  result,  however,  of  short  covering  by  dealers  rather 
than  because  of  any  renewal  of  interest  in  supplies 
by   melters.    Neither   the    mills   nor   foundries    in    this 


district  arc  buying,  but  most  dealers  seem  to  have  be- 
come alarmed  by  the  fact  that  recent  prices  wer© 
bringing  out  very  little  material  and  they  have  been 
seeking  tonnages  a  little  more  anxiously,  since  yard 
holdings  could  not  be  drawn  upon  profitably  to  fill  old 
orders.  The  belief  that  next  month  will  bring  the 
melters  into  the  market  encourages  a  firm  stand  on 
yard  holdings.  No  heavy  melting  steel  now  is  to  be 
had  at  less  than  $16  and  dealers  are  bidding  up  to 
$11.75  for  machine  shop  turnings.  Dealers'  prices 
generally  are  above  consumers'  bids  at  present.  Nor- 
folk &  Western  Railway  will  take  bids  until  noon, 
Nov.  14,  for  15,500  gross  tons  of  old  material,  the 
largest  items  in  the  list  being  2,300,000  lb.  of  car  axles 
and  approximately  7,000,000  lb.  of  iron  car  wheels. 

We  quote  for  delivery  to  consumer.s'  mill  in  the 
Pittsburgh  and  other  districts  taking  the  Pittsburgh 
freight  rate  as  follows: 

Per   Gross    Ton  ^   ^ 

Heavy   melting   steel $16.00  to  $16.50 

No.   1  cast,  cupola  size 18.50  to  19.00 

Rails     for     rolling,     Newark    and 

Cambridge,   Ohio ;    Cumberland, 

Md.  ;    Huntington.    W.    Va.    and 

Franklin,  Pa    18.00  to  18.50 

Compressed    sheet    steel 14.00  to  14.50 

Bundled   sheets,  sides  and  ends..    12.50  to  13.00 

Railroad  knuckles  and  couplers .  ,    18.00  to  18.50 

Railroad   coil  and    leaf    springs..    18.00  to  18.50 
Low  phosphorus  blooms  and  billet 

ends 20.50  to  21.00 

Low  phosphorus   plate  and   other 

material     19.00  to  19.50 

Railroad   malleable    17.50  to  18.00 

Steel  car  axles    18.50  to  19.00 

Cast   iron    wheels    17.50  to  18.00 

Rolled  steel  wheels    18.00  to  18.50 

Machine  shop  turnings 11.50  to  12.00 

Sheet    bar    crops    18.50  to  19.00 

Heavy    steel  axle   turnings l?-52  *"  11  2S 

Short   shoveling  turnings 12.50  to  1.^.00 

Heavy    breakable    cast 16.00  to  16.50 

Stove  plate   14.00  to  14.50 

Cast  iron  borings    12.50  to  13.00 

No.    1    railroad    wrought 13.00  to  13.50 

No.    2    railroad    wrought 16.00  to  16.50 


Sheet    Mill    Schedules    Improve    in   the 
Mahoning  Valley 

YouNGSTOWN,  Nov.  13.— Sheet  mill  schedules  in  the 
Mahoning  Valley  show  considerable  improvement  this 
week,  as  compared  with  last.  Eight  mills  have  re- 
sumed at  the  Niles  works  of  the  Republic  Iron  and  Steel 
Co.,  which  was  entirely  idle  for  one  week.  The  Youngs- 
town  Sheet  &  Tube  Co.  is  operating  five  sheet  units 
at  its  Western  Reserve  plant,  which  has  been  inactive. 
The  Sharon  Steel  Hoop  Co.  is  operating  eight  instead 
of  five  sheet  mills. 

The  Sheet  and  Tube  company  is  operating  five  blast 
furnaces  in  this  district,  but  has  suspended  for  the 
time  being  its  open-hearth  plant  at  East  Youngstown. 
Repairs  are  being  made  during  the  shutdown. 

The  company  is  operating  four  open-hearth  fur- 
naces at  its  Brier  Hill  works. 

The  Carnegie  Steel  Co.  and  Trumbull  Steel  Co.  are 
maintaining  high  average  operations  in  this  territory. 


Gould  &  Eberhardt,  Newark,  N.  J.,  manufacturers 
of  automatic  gear  cutting  machinery  and  high-duty 
shapers,  announce  the  appointment  of  the  following 
selling  agents  succeeding  Eccles  &  Smith  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, Los  Angeles  and  Portland,  who  have  represented 
them  on  the  Pacific  Coast:  Harron,  Rickard  &  McCone, 
139-149  Townsend  Street,  San  Francisco,  and  at  225 
South  San  Pedro  Street,  Los  Angeles,  and  Harry  M. 
Fuller  Co.,  46  Front  Street,  Portland,  Ore.  The 
Hendrie  &  Bolthoff  Mfg.  &  Supply  Co.,  Denver,  will 
represent  Gould  &  Eberhardt  in  the  territory  contiguous 
to  Denver. 


The  Simplex  Metal  Products  Corporation,  152  West 
Forty-second  Street,  New  York,  desires  to  get  in  touch 
with  companies  equipped  to  make  a  product  of  sheet 
metal,  nickel  plated,  similar  to  conductor's  ticket  punch. 
Dies  will  be  furnished.  The  assembling  involves 
springs  and  square  tubing.  Contracts  will  be  on  a  basis 
of  approximately  100,000  lots. 
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Heavy    Inquiry    for    Pig    Iron — Program    of 
Extensive  Railroad  Buying 

Chicago,  Nov.  13.— Prospects  for  railroad  business 
are  still  regarded  as  favorable,  although  actual  buying 
is  slow  in  materializing.  Reports  from  the  meeting  of 
the  American  Railway  Association  last  week  indicate 
that  the  program  to  be  undertaken  next  year  will 
be  nearly  as  ambitious  as  that  carried  out  in  1923. 
Whereas  expenditures  by  the  carriers  this  year  will 
aggregate  approximately  $1,800,000,000,  it  is  expected 
that  nearly  $1,500,000,000  will  be  appropriated  for 
improvements  in  1924. 

Railroad  car  buying,  which  is  one  of  the  largest 
single  sources  of  tonnage  in  steel  products,  has  not  yet 
made  itself  felt  to  the  extent  that  had  been  hoped  for. 
In  fact,  even  if  large  car  orders  are  now  placed  it  will 
be  too  late  to  prevent  sharp  curtailment  of  operations 
among  car  builders.  Three  large  car  plants  in  the 
Chicago  and  St.  Louis  districts  are  expected  to  close 
Jan.  1  and  another  important  Western  car  works  will 
probably  shut  down  the  middle  of  December.  In  the 
event  that  large  new  orders  are  received,  these  organi- 
zations might  possibly  arrange  their  manufacturing 
schedules  and  obtain  necessary  materials  for  a  resump- 
tion of  activities  late  in  January  or  early  in  February. 
New  business  in  finished  steel  booked  by  local  mill.s 
continues  to  show  some  increase,  reflecting  pressing 
current  needs  of  consumers  the  purchase  of  which  can 
no  longer  be  deferred.  Bookings,  however,  still  fall 
considerably  short  of  shipments  and  shipments,  in  turn, 
are  commencing  to  diminish.  Local  prices  on  plates,' 
shapes  and  bars  remain  firm  and  unchanged,  nothwith- 
standing  a  further  decline  in  steel  plant  operations. 
The  Illinois  Steel  Co.  has  blown  out  a  furnace  at  Gary 
and  contemplates  the  shutting  down  of  another  stack 
there  and  an  additional  stack  at  South  Chicago  shortly. 
At  present  its  active  list  of  blast  furnaces  includes  11 
at  Gary,  eight  at  South  Chicago  and  two  at  Joliet,  or  a 
total  of  21  out  of  27  steel  works  stacks.  A  number  of 
open-hearth  furnaces  have  likewise  become  idle  and 
steel  output  has  declined  to  about  85  per  cent  of  capac- 
ity. The  Inland  Steel  Co.  continues  to  run  at  the  rate 
of  approximately  75  per  cent  of  capacity,  although  its 
sheet  bar  bill  has  been  shut  down  for  improvements 
and  repairs. 

The  most  encouraging  development  of  the  week  lies 
in  the  improved  status  of  the  primary  materials  mar- 
kets. Scrap  prices  have  stifl'ened  and  inquiries  for  pig 
iron  are  the  heaviest  in  months. 

Pig  Iron.— Prices  have  given  further  ground,  but 
inquiries  which  have  developed  in  the  past  few  days  are 
the  heaviest  that  have  appeared  in  a  long  time.  While 
It  cannot  be  said  that  prices  have  yet  stiffened  under  the 
stimulus  of  this  prospective  business,  the  general  in- 
terest which  melters  are  evincing  in  the  market  is  inter- 
preted as  indicating  their  belief  that  present  quotations 
are  scraping  bottom.  The  largest  inquiries  are  for  first 
quarter  and  first  half  and  were  put  out  by  some  of  the 
largest  melters  in  the  territory.  Past  experience  indi- 
cates that  it  will  take  just  a  few  large  purchases  by  the 
bigger  interests  to  cause  most  of  the  smaller  melters  to 
follow  suit.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  one  important 
seller  is  disinclined  to  take  much  tonnage  for  first  half 
at  present  prices  for  fear  of  getting  loaded  up  at  those 
low  figures.  Recent  sales  in  this  market  have  been  at 
varying  figures,  making  it  difficult  to  ascertain  a  ruling 
price.  At  points  intermediate  between  Chicago  and 
other  producing  centers,  prices  have  been  named  which 
figure  back  to  as  low  as  $22,  Chicago  furnace.  This 
price,  however,  cannot  be  regarded  as  representative 
for  what  is  commonly  regarded  as  Chicago  territory. 
Locally  the  best  figure  that  has  been  named  appears 
to  be  $23  delivered  in  the  Metropolitan  switch  district, 
or  slightly  less  than  $22.50,  base  furnace.  The  more 
common  quotation  is  $23,  base  furnace.  On  some  of 
the  higher  grades  of  iron,  differentials  for  silicon  con- 
tent have  been  waived,  but  prices  for  the  best  grades 
do  not   appear  to   be   lower   than   those   named   above. 


Southern  iron  for  delivery  by  water  and  rail  has  also 
been  sold  at  as  low  as  $23  delivered  Chicago.  One  of 
the  largest  purchases  of  the  week  covered  2000  tons  of 
Southern  and  1500  tons  of  Northern  foundry  for  de- 
livery to  a  local  plant  over  the  rest  of  the  year.  Among 
inquiries  for  first  quarter  and  first  half  may  be  men- 
tioned the  following:  3000  to  5000  tons  of  malleable 
and  foundry  for  a  local  company's  plant  in  Wisconsin 
and  Michigan;  2200  tons  of  foundry,  3800  tons  of 
malleable  and  500  tons  of  8  per  cent  silvery  for  a  Wis- 
consin automobile  maker;  1500  tons  of  malleable  and 
1500  tons  of  foundry  for  a  Kewanee  melter;  1500  tons 
of  foundry  for  a  brake  shoe  plant;  1275  tons  of  foundry 
for  a  domestic  appliance  manufacturer;  1500  tons  of 
foundry  for  a  gasoline  engine  maker.  A  radiator  manu- 
facturer is  inquiring  for  1000  tons  of  foundry  for  a 
downstate  plant  for  delivery  over  the  remainder  of 
the  year.  A  Joliet  melter  wants  1000  tons  of  foundry 
for  delivery  over  the  next  five  months.  Charcoal  iron 
has  declined  to  $25  furnace  and  sales  of  500  tons  and 
800  tons  respectively  for  shipment  over  the  rest  of  the 
year  have  been  made  at  that  price.  A  Michigan  melter 
has  closed  for  600  tons  of  8  per  cent  silvery  for  the 
remainder  of  the  year.  An  Indiana  melter  is  inquiring 
for  one  carload  of  low  phosphorus. 

Quotations  on  Northern  foundry  high  phosphorus 
malleable  and  basic  irons  are  f.o.b.  local  furnace 
and  do  not  include  an  average  switching  charge  of 
61c.  per  ton.  Other  prices  are  for  iron  delivered  at 
consumer's  yard  or  when  so  indicated,  f.o.b.  furnace 
other  than  local. 

Lake  Superior  charcoal,  averaging 

sil.   1.50.  delivered  at  Chicago..  $28.15 

Northern   coke,    No.   1    sil.   2.25    to 

2.75     : $23. 00  to    23.50 

Northern  coke,  foundry.  No.  2,  sil. 

1.75    to    2.25 22.50  to    23.00 

Malleable,  not  over  2.25  sil 22.50  to    23.00 

Basic     22.50  to    23.00 

High    phosphorus    22.50  to    23.00 

Southern  No.    2 23.00  to    24.51 

Low   phos.,   sil.    1   to   2   per   cent, 

copper    free    33.25  to    34.00 

Silvery,   sil.    8   per  cent 37.29 

Ferroalloys. — A  Michigan  melter  has  purchased  a 
carload  of  ferromanganese  for  early  delivery  at  $107, 
f.o.b.  Baltimore.  A  purchase  of  100  tons  negotiated 
here  for  coast  delivery  was  closed  at  $112.50,  Western 
seaboard.  A  Michigan  user  has  bought  two  carloads 
of  10  to  11  per  cent  Bessemer  ferrosilicon.  A  Mil- 
waukee user  is  in  the  market  for  one  car  of  50  per  cent 
ferrosilicon. 

We  quote  80  per  cent  ferromanganese,  $115,38  to 
$117.56,  delivered;  50  per  cent  ferrosilicon,  $82,  de- 
livered; spiegeleisen,  18  to  22  per  cent,  $43.80, 
delivered. 

Plates. — Large  railroad  car  purchases  are  slow  in 
materializing  and  in  the  meantime  steel  plant  opera- 
tions are  being  curtailed.  Local  prices  on  plates,  how- 
ever, remain  firm.  A  Chicago  mill  has  booked  1600  tons 
of  plates  for  10  oil  storage  tanks  to  be  built  in  the 
Powell  Field,  Texas.  No  other  tank  business  is  re- 
ported. 

The    mill    quotation    is    2.60c..    Chicago.     Jobbers 

quote  3.30c.  for  plates  out  of  stock. 

Sheets. — The  announcement  of  first  quarter  prices 
by  the  American  Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Co.  and  the  local  in- 
dependent has  had  the  effect  of  bringing  out  inquiries 
from  a  number  of  the  larger  buyers.  While  some  busi- 
ness has  been  closed  for  first  quarter  dehvery,  the 
chief  effect  of  more  active  inquiry  has  been  sharper 
competition  by  the  smaller  mills.  On  galvanized, 
4.90c.,  base  Pittsburgh,  is  more  common  and  as  low  as 
4.75c.  was  named  on  one  attractive  inquiry.  On  black 
3.75c.,  base  Pittsburgh,  is  the  usual  quotation  of  the 
smaller  producers,  although  3.65c.  has  been  quoted  on 
desirable  tonnages.  New  inquiries  for  1160  tons  of 
sheets  for  Japan  have  made  their  appearance  in  this 
market. 

Mill  quotations  are  3.75c.  to  3.S5C.  for  No.  28 
black.  3c.  for  No.  10  blue  annealed  and  4.90c.  to  5c. 
for  No.  28  galvanized,  all  being  Pittsburgh  prices, 
subject  to  a  freight  rate  to  Chicago  of  34c,  per 
100  lb. 

Jobbers  quote.  f,o,b.  Chicago,  4c.  for  blue  an- 
nealed, 4.70c.  for  black  and  5.85c,  for  galvanized, 

Ca,st  Iron  Pipe. — Tulsa,  Okla.,  which  was  in  the  mar- 
ket for  4000  tons  of  east  iron  water  pipe,  bought  steel 
pipe  instead,  Thornton,  111.,  took  bids  yesterday  on  375 
tons,  mainly  0-  and  8-in.    While  there  is  little  new  busi- 
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ness  in  imnioiliaU'  prospect,  advance  information  indi- 
cates that  larne  purchases  will  be  made  next  year. 
Prices  appear  to  ranjre  from  $47  to  $48,  base  BirminR- 
ham,  for  (J-in.  and  larger  sizes  of  water  pipe,  althoug'h 
some  business  is  still  moving  at  as  high  as  $4i).  Pleas- 
ant Ridge,  Mich.,  has  divided  135  tons  between  the 
National  Cast  Iron  Pipe  Co.  and  James  B.  Clow  &  Sons. 

We  quote  IKT  net  ton,  f.o.b.  ChlcnKO.  as  follows  : 
Water  pipe.  4-in..  $!-)3.20  to  $«0.20  :  6-in.  and  above. 
$55.20  to  156.20:  class  A  and  gas  pipe,  $5  extra. 

Reinforcing  Bars. — While  lettings  above  100  tons 
each  are  not  particularly  plentiful,  the  aggregate  vol- 
ume of  business  booked  is  regarded  as  satisfactory  for 
this  season  of  the  year,  and  prices  are  firm  at  2.75e., 
Chicago  warehouse.  In  fact,  an  early  advance  in  con- 
crete bars  is  not  an  improbability. 
Lettings  include: 

Water  settling  basin  for  the  city  of  Kansas  City.  Mo.. 
650  tons  to  the  Kansas  City  Bolt  &  Nut  Co. 

Lowenstein  Department  Store,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  600  tons 
of  rerolled  bars  to  the  LaClede  Steel  Co..  and  100  tons  of 
spirals  to  the  Concrete  Steel  Co. 

Knights  of  Columbus  Club  House,  Chicago.  400  tons  to 
Kalman   Steel   Co. 

Crawford  Avenue  Station,  Commonwealth  Edison  Co., 
Chicago.   160  tons  to  Concrete  Steel  Co. 

Rails  and  Track  Supplies. — The  Southern  Railway 
has  placed  2200  tons  of  rails  with  a  local  mill.  The 
bulk  of  that  road's  tonnage,  however,  was  divided  be- 
tween Southern  and  Eastern  producers.  There  is  still 
a  considerable  tonnage  of  tie  plates  and  other  track 
supplies  pending.  The  largest  order  booked  here  dur- 
ing the  week  was  1200  tons  of  rail  joints. 

Standard  Bessemer  and  open-hearth  rails.  $43 ; 
light  rails,  rolled  steel.  2.25c..  f.o.b.  maimers'  mills. 

Standard  railroad  spikes.  3.25c.  mill;  track  bolts 
with  square  nuts,  4.25c.  mill  ;  iron  tie  plates,  2.75c. 
mill;  steel  tie  plates,  2.60c.,  f.o.b.  mill;  angle  bars, 
2.75c..  f.o.b.  mill. 


Bolts  and  Nuts. — The  market  is  very  weak.  In  fact, 
almost  every  sale  is  on  a  negotiation  basis.  On  large 
machine  bolts  60  and  10  and  5  off  is  a  common  quota- 
tion and  proportionate  discounts  are  quoted  on  other 
sizes  and  classes  of  bolts.  On  small  rivets  70  off,  f.o.b. 
Chicago,  is  a  representative  price. 

Jobbers  quote  structural  rivets,  4c. ;  boiler  rivets, 
4.20c. ;  machine  bolts  up  to  %  x  4  in.,  45  and  5  per 
cent  oft;  larger  sizes,  45  and  5  off;  carriage  bolts 
up  to  %  X  6  in.,  40  and  5  off;  larger  sizes,  40  and  5 
oft ;  hot  pressed  nuts,  squares  and  hexagons,  tapped, 
$2.50  off;  blank  nuts,  $2.50  off;  coach  or  lag  screws, 
gimlet  points,  square  heads,    50  and   5  per  cent  off. 

Structural  Material. — Approximately  20,000  tons  of 
fabricated  work  is  now  being  figured  on  and  Western 
work  soon  to  be  released  from  architects'  boards  is  esti- 
mated at  80,000  tons.  Fabricating  prices,  however, 
have  declined  about  $20  a  ton,  or  an  average  of  nearly 
20  per  cent,  during  the  past  few  weeks.  This  is  ac- 
counted for  both  by  the  fact  that  the  smaller  fabricators 
are  running  out  of  work  and  by  the  earlier  deliveries 
available  from  local  mills.  When  Chicago  producers 
were  heavily  booked,  fabricators  frequently  found  it 
necessary  to  obtain  a  substantial  portion  of  their  re- 
quirements from  warehouse  or  from  mills  east  of  here. 
The  higher  prices  which  they  paid  for  this  plain  ma- 
terial naturally  found  reflection  in  their  bids.  The 
largest  award  of  the  week  is  3100  tons  for  a  viaduct  at 
Omaha.  Bids  on  the  East  Lake  Street  substation  of 
the  Commonwealth  Edison  Co.,  Chicago,  involving  1500 
tons,  were  considered  too  high  and  the  plans  are  being 
altered.  The  most  noteworthy  inquiry  which  has  come 
up  for  figures  is  the  Union  League  Club  building,  Chi- 
cago, requiring  5000  tons.  Local  plain  material  prices 
are  unchanged. 

The    mill    quotation    on   plain   material   is   2.60c., 

Chicago.     Jobbers  quote  3.30c.  for  plain  material  out 

of  warehouse. 

Bars. — There  continues  to  be  an  increase  in  scat- 
tered orders  for  soft  steel  bars,  notably  from  automo- 
bile wheel  manufacturers  and  bolt  and  nut  makers. 
New  business,  however,  still  falls  considerably  short  of 
shipments,  and  shipments,  in  turn,  have  diminished 
somewhat.  Farm  implement  manufacturers  are  buy- 
ing little  at  present.  Chicago  prices  on  mild  steel  bars 
remain  firm  and  unchanged.    Demand  for  bar  iron  is  in- 


sufficient to  sustain   satisfactory  mill  operations.     One 
important  producer  of  iron  bars   is  finding  it  difficult 
to  run  on  a  single  turn  basis  and  another  is  operating 
intermittently  two  and  three  days  a  week.     Price.?  are 
held   firmly   at   2.40c.,   Chicago   mill,  a   figure  which  is 
said   to  represent  rock   bottom   cost.     Business  in   rail 
steel  bars  is  also  of  uncertain  volume  and  mill  opera- 
tions are  declining.     One  producer  which  had  succeeded 
in   maintaining  double   turn   operations   has   now   gone 
to  a  single  tmn  basis.    Prices  are  firm  at  2.30c.,  mill. 
Mill  prices  are;  Mild  steel  bars,  2.50c.,  Chicago; 
conmion   bar  iron,   2.40c.,   Chicago ;   rail  steel,  2.30c., 
Chicago   mill. 

Jobbers  quote  3.20c.  for  steel  bars  out  of  ware- 
house. The  warehouse  quotation  on  cold-rolled  steel 
bars  and  shafting  is  4.55c.  for  rounds  and  5.05c.  for 
Hats,  squares  and  hexagons. 

Jobbers  quote  hard  and  medium  deformed  steel 
bars  at  2.75c.  base  ;  hoops,  4.55c. ;  bands,  3.95c. 

Wire  Products. — Most  mills  can  make  deliveries 
within  30  days,  and  judging  by  their  frequent  purchases 
the  stocks  of  jobbers  and  manufacturing  consumers  do 
not  cover  a  longer  period.  Being  assured  of  good  ship- 
ment, buyers  see  no  object  in  contracting  for  any  great 
distance  ahead.  Mill  prices,  which  are  unchanged,  are 
shown  on  page  1352. 

We  quote  warehouse  prices  f.o.b.  Chicago ;  No.  6 
to  No.  9  bright  basic  wire,  $3.90  per  100  lb. ;  extra 
for  black  annealed  wire,  15c.  per  100  lb. ;  common 
wire  nails.  $3.80  per  100  lb. ;  cement  coated  nails, 
$3.25  per  keg. 

Old  Material. — A  large  local  mill  last  week  pur- 
chased approximately  20,000  tons  of  heavy  melting  at 
$14  delivered.  This  transaction  has  had  a  stiffening 
effect  on  heavy  melting  and  allied  grades  and  has  re- 
vived speculation  among  some  of  the  dealers  who  have 
paid  higher  than  current  prices  for  railroad  offerings 
in  the  hope  that  the  market  will  advance  before  deliv- 
eries are  made.  Some  observers  take  the  view,  how- 
ever, that  no  sustained  upward  swing  in  prices  can  be 
expected  because  of  the  curtailment  of  open-hearth  op- 
erations in  Chicago  district  plants.  Railroad  lists  in- 
clude the  Wabash,  2700  tons;  the  Northern  Pacific, 
2000  tons,  and  the  Soo  Line,  500  tons. 

We  quote  delivery  in  consumers'  yards,  Chicago 
and  vicinity,  all  freight  and  transfer  charges  paid, 
as  follows : 

Per  Gross  Ttyii 

Iron   rails    $19.50  to  $20.00 

Cast    iron   car  wheels 17.50  to    18.00 

Relaying  rails,    56    and   60    lb 26.00  to    27.00 

Relaying  rails,  65  lb.  and  heavier  32.00  to  35  00 
Rolled  or  forged  steel  car  wheels  17.00  to  17.50 
Railroad  tires.  ch.'iisiiiK  li^ix  size  17.50  to  18.00 
Railroad  leaf  sprinus.  .  lit  .iprirf .  .    18.00  to    18.50 

Rails  for  rerolUnf; 14.50  to    15.00 

Steel  rails,  les.s  thim   .;   ii 16.50  to    17.00 

Heavy    melting    st.-.-l 14.00  to    14.50 

Frogs,    switches    and    guards    cut 

^  apart    14.00  to    14.50 

Shoveling  steel    13.50  to    14.00 

Drop  forge  flashings 9.00  to      9.50 

Hydraulic   compressed    sheets....    11.00  to    11.50 

Axle    turnings    10.50  to    11.00 

Steel  angle  bars    15.50  to    16.00 

Per  Net  Ton 

Iron  angle  and  splice  bars 17.50  to    IS. 00 

Iron  ai'ch  bars  and  transom.^.  .  .  .    17.50  to    18.00 

Iron    car   axles 23.50  to    24.00 

Steel  car  axles 15.00  to    15.50 

No.    1    busheling 10.00  to    10.50 

No.    2    busheling 7.00  to      7.50 

Cut  forge   12.50  to    13.00 

Pipes  and  flues 8.00  to      8.50 

No.    1    railroad   wnmarhi 12.50  to    13.00 

No.    2   railroad   wr.mslit 12.50  to    13.00 

Stee!   knuckles  and   couiil.r.s 15.50  to    16.00 

Coil   springs    17.00  to    17.50 

No.   1   machinery  cast 18.00  to    18.50 

No.    1   railroad  cast 17.50  to    18.00 

No.    1    agricultural    cast 17.50  to    18.00 

Low   phos.    punchings 14.00  to    14.50 

Locomotive  tires,  smooth 15.00  to    15.50 

Machine  shop  turnings    6.00  to      6.50 

Cast    borings    9.00  to      9.50 

Short    shoveling    turnings    9.00  to      9.50 

Stove  plates 15.00  to    15.50 

Grate  bars    14.50  to    15.00 

Brake  shoes    15  50  to    16.00 

Railroad    malleable    16.50  to    17.00 

Agricultural    malleable    16.00  to    16.50 


The  C.  G.  Spring  Co.,  Kalamazoo  and  Detroit,  has 
announced  that  the  business  of  the  company  in  the  East 
has  been  incorporated  in  a  separate  company  knoiyn 
as  the  C.  G.  Spring  &  Bumper  Co.  of  New  York,  with 
A.  C.  Bergmann  as  manager.  The  control  of  this  new 
company  is  held  entirely  by  the  parent  company,  the 
C.  G.  Spring  Co.  of  Delaware. 
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Steel  Activity  Chiefly  for  Buildings — Pig  Iron 
More  Active 

New  York,  Nov.  13.— More  life  has  come  to  the 
pig  iron  market  and  sales  are  more  numerous,  while 
the  inquiry  has  been  broadening  and  on  the  whole  there 
is  a  more  hopeful  feeling,  but  prices  have  again  receded 
and  $20  is  the  ruling  price  at  Buffalo  on  desirable  busi- 
ness, while  $21  is  the  prevailing  quotation  on  round 
tonnages  in  eastern  Pennsylvania.  It  is  true,  however, 
that  considerably  higher  prices  have  been  paid  on  small 
tonnages  and  we  note  the  sale  of  400  tons  of  No.  2X 
at  $22.50,  eastern  Pennsylvania  furnace.  The  principal 
buyer  of  the  past  week  has  been  the  Central  Foundry 
Co.  for  its  numerous  foundries  in  the  East  and  in  the 
South.  It  has  purchased  10,000  tons  for  the  first  quar- 
ter of  next  year  and  is  expected  to  contract  for  fully 
5000  tons  more  for  the  same  delivery.  Other  sales 
include  1000  tons  of  No.  3  foundry  to  a  New  Jersey 
melter  and  2000  tons  of  No.  2  plain  and  No.  2X  to 
another  melter  whose  name  has  not  been  announced. 
The  Thatcher  Furnace  Co.  has  bought  1000  tons  of  No. 
2  plain  and  No.  2X  and  the  Otis  Elevator  Co.  from  4000 
to  5000  tons  of  No.  1  foundry.  The  Sessions  Foundry 
Co.  is  in  the  market  for  500  to  1000  tons  for  the  re- 
mainder of  this  year  and  the  first  quarter  of  next.  An 
inquiry  is  pending  for  2500  tons  of  ballast  iron,  which 
means  any  grade. 

"We  quote  delivered  in  the  New  York  district  as 
follows,  liaving  added  to  furnace  price  $2.27  freight 
from  eastern  Pennsylvania,  $4.91  from  Buffalo  and 
$5.44  from  Virginia: 

East.  Pa.  No.  IX  fdy.,  sil.  2.75  to 

3.25     $23. 77  to  $24.77 

East.  Pa.  No.  2X  fdy.,  sil.  2.25  to 

2.75     23.27  to    24.27 

East.  Pa.  No.  2,  sil.  1.75  to  2.25..    23.27  to    24.27 

Buffalo,  sil.   1.75  to  2.25 24.91  to    25.91 

No.  2X  Virginia,  sil.  2.25  to  2.75..  29.94 

No.  2  Virginia,  sil.  1.75  to  2.25...  29.44 

Ferroalloys. — Demand  for  ferromanganese  still  is 
confined  to  a  few  carload  lots  for  early  delivery,  with 
both  British  and  domestic  alloy  filling  the  demand. 
There  is  no  change  in  quotations.  Demand  for  spiegel- 
eisen  is  also  from  a  hand-to-mouth  character  with  sales 
generally  made  at  $40,  furnace.  Buyers  of  50  per  cent 
ferrosilicon  are  few  and  their  purchases  are  also  con- 
fined to  carload  lots  at  prevailing  quotations. 

Cast-iron  Pipe. — Fairly  active  purchasing  by  pri- 
vate gas  companies  continues,  although  the  market  as 
a  whole  is  slightly  quieter  through  seasonal  dullness. 
In  many  instances,  where  buyers  are  willing  to  accept 
winter  delivery  on  pipe,  makers  are  offering  a  conces- 
sion of  $1  to  $1.50  per  ton,  hoping  to  book  sufficient 
business  to  carry  them  through  the  dull  season  and  up 
to  the  period  of  spring  demand.  We  quote  per  net  ton, 
f.o.b.  New  York,  in  carload  lots,  as  follows:  6-in.  and 
larger,  $62.10  to  $63.60;  4-in.  and  5-in.,  $67.10  to  $68.60; 
3-in.,  $77.10  to  $78.60,  with  $5  additional  for  Class  A  and 
gas  pipe.  Some  soil  pipe  makers,  who  are  well-booked 
with  low-priced  tonnage,  have  reduced  discounts  by  10 
points  in  an  effort  to  stiffen  the  market.  Present  unfilled 
orders  will  probably  carry  most  makers  for  the  next  40 
to  60  days.  These  are  orders  for  prompt  shipment  and 
taken  at  the  lower  prices.  We  quote  discounts  of  both 
Southern  and  Northern  makers,  f.o.b.  New  York,  in  car- 
load lots,  as  follows:  6-in.,  30%  and  40%  per  cent  off 
list;  heavy,  40%  and  50%  per  cent  off  list. 

Warehouse  Business. — Business  continues  fairly  ac- 
tive. While  prices  of  plates,  shapes  and  bars  are  hold- 
ing firm,  sheets  continue  weak  in  spots,  quotations 
ranging  from  4.50c.  per  lb.  base  and  5.50c.  per  lb.  base 
on  black  and  galvanized  for  shipment  to  consumers  in 
the  metropolitan  area  I'p  to  5c.  and  6c.  per  lb.  base  to 
out-of-town  buyers.  Cold-rolled  shafting  has  been  in- 
creased 25c.  per  100  lb.  by  warehouses  in  New  York, 
bringing  the  price  to  4.65c.  per  lb.  base  for  rounds  and 
5.15c.  per  lb.  for  flats,  squares  and  hexagons.  New 
Jersey  warehouses  are  still  on  the  former  basis  of  4.40c. 
and  4.90c.  per  lb.  base.  Brass  and  copper  products  in 
two  successive  increases  of  '/4c.  have  been  raised  V4c. 
per  lb.  by  warehouses  in  this  district.  We  quote  prices 
•n  page  1368. 


Finished  Iron  and  Steel— It  is  still  a  waiting  market. 
The  only  important  tonnages  of  steel  being  figured 
on  are  for  building  construction.  The  building  situa- 
tion continues  to  look  promising  for  this  time  of  year. 
Manufacturing  consumers  are  desultory  buyers,  cover- 
ing only  for  their  known  requirements  of  about  30 
days.  A  favorable  sign  in  the  slightly  increasing  num- 
ber of  small  inquiries,  indicating  that  many  consumers 
are  running  out  of  stock.  On  the  heavy  products, 
plates,  shapes  and  bars,  the  price  situation  remains 
unchanged.  Eastern  mills  quote  from  2.40c.  to  2.50c. 
on  plates,  but  the  Pittsburgh  mills  adhere  to  2.50c. 
Bar  mills  seem  to  ignore  occasional  quotations  of  less 
than  2.40c.,  Pittsburgh,  on  concrete  reinforcing 
material,  frequently  the  product  of  rerolling  mills.  A 
disposition  to  give  the  usual  consideration  to  certain 
large  buyers,  such  as  shipyards  and  railroad  car 
builders,  is  indicated.  One  large  producer  recently 
took  4800  tons  of  plates  and  shapes  for  a  shipbuilder 
at  a  price  under  today's  market,  and  it  is  known  that 
present  estimates  for  freight  cars  are  based  on  steel 
at  less  than  2.40c.,  Pittsburgh.  One  or  two  Eastern 
plate  mills  have  quoted  2.35c.,  Pittsburgh,  on  desirable 
tonnage,  though  the  ordinary  run  of  current  transac- 
tions are  being  booked  at  2.40c.  to  2.50c.,  the  latter 
price  usually  applying  to  less  than  carloads.  Not  more 
than  4000  to  5000  freight  cars  are  now  being  figured 
on  by  car  builders,  but  the  car  builders  were  en- 
couraged to  expect  more  inquiry  soon  by  announce- 
ments at  the  banquet  of  the  American  Railway  Associa- 
tion in  New  York  on  Nov.  8  that  the  railroads  are 
expecting  to  appropriate  large  sums  for  various  better- 
ments and  maintenance  in  1924. 

We  quote  for  mill  shipments.  New  York  delivery, 
as  follows:  Soft  steel  bars,  2.74c.;  plates  and  struc- 
tural shapes,  2.74c.  to  2.84c.;  bar  iron,  2.74c. 

Coke. — The  market  is  holding  fairly  firm,  but  stiff- 
ening of  prices  expected  to  materialize  from  <lrastic 
curtailment  of  production  has  not  appeared,  reduced 
output  evidently  having  been  somewhat  offset  by  re- 
duced consumption.  Standard  foundry  ranges  from  $5 
to  $6.25  per  ton  and  standard  furnace  ranges  from 
$3.75  to  $4.25  per  ton.  By-product  coke  is  quoted  at 
$10.91,  Newark  and  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Old  Material. — Weakness  continues  in  all  grades 
with  little  or  no  activity  reported  in  any  lines  but  heavy 
melting  steel,  stove  plate,  pipe  and  borings  and  turn- 
ings. No.  1  heavy  melting  steel  railroad  grade  con- 
tinues at  $14.50  eastern  Pennsylvania.  As  most  con- 
tracts call  for  either  railroad  grade  or  equivalent,  it  is 
difficult  to  establish  a  price  on  yard  steel.  Shipments 
of  yard,  however,  are,  when  received  on  a  contract  call- 
ing for  railroad,  often  subjected  to  a  cut  of  $1  to  $1.50 
per  ton,  which  would  evidently  establish  the  price  at 
$13  to  $13.50  per  ton,  eastern  Pennsylvania.  Borings 
and  turnings  are  weaker,  $10.50  per  ton  eastern  Penn- 
sylvania being  about  the  average  price  now  paid.  Stove 
plate  shipments  are  mostly  confined  to  New  Jersey 
foundries  at  about  $16  per  ton  delivered.  Specification 
pipe  is  reported  going  forward  to  consumers  in  Milton 
and  Columbia  at  $14  per  ton  delivered  and  to  Lebanon, 
Pa.,  at  $13  per  ton. 

Buying  prices  per  gross  ton  New  York  follow: 

Heavy  melting  steel,  y.ard $10.00  to  $10.50 

Steel     rails,     short     lengths,     or 

equivalent    11.25  to    11.75 

Rails  for  rolling 15.00  to    16.00 

Relaying  rails,  nominal 25.00  to    26.00 

Steel  car  axles 15.00  to    16.00 

Iron    car    axles 22.50  to    23.00 

No.    1    railroad   wrought 13.00  to    13.50 

Wrought  iron  track 13.00  to    13.50 

Forge  Are   8.00  to      8.50 

No.   1  yard  wrought,  long 12.00  to    12.50 

Cast  borings    (clean) 7.50  to      8.00 

Machine-shop   turnings    6.50  to      7.50 

Mixed  borings  and   turnings 6.50  to      7.50 

Iron  and  steel  pipe    (1  in.  diam., 

not  under  2  ft.   long) 9.75  to    10.25 

Stove  plate   12.50  to    13.00 

Locomotive  grate  bars 12.00  to    12.50 

Malleable  cast    (railroad) 14.00  to    15.00 

Cast-iron  car  wheels 15.00  to    15.50 

Prices  which  dealers  in  New  York  and  Brooklyn 
are  quoting  to  local  foundries  per  gross  ton  follow: 

No.   1   machinery  cast $19.00 

No.   1  heavy  cast    (columns,  building  ma- 
terials, etc.),  cupola  size 18.00 

No.  1  heavy  cast,  not  cupola  size 14.50 

No.  2  cast  (radiators,  cast  boilers,  etc.) .  ..    16.00 
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Kiidiator    liilcicsts    Buy    Koiind     lOniiafie    of 

Pig  Iron  at  Low  I'lice 

Buffalo,  Nov.  13. — The  principal  transaction  of  the 
week  was  the  purchase  of  15,000  ton.s  for  first  quarter 
delivery  for  radiator  plants  at  a  shade  below  .$20,  fur- 
nace. The  usual  quotation  on  tonnages  of  good  size  is 
$20,  while  $21  is  paid  on  small  lots.  The  tendency  of 
most  melters  to  buy  for  early  needs  is  still  marked  and 
this  accounts  for  the  frequency  of  carload  lots  by  buyers 
ordinarily  interested  in  500  and  1000-ton  lots.  Lake 
Superior  charcoal  iron  has  weakened  and  sales  at  the 
furnace  have  been  made  on  the  basis  of  $25.  Some  of 
the  recent  sales  involved  in  this  week's  total  are  of 
small  lots  of  malleable.  Foundry  iron  inquiries  include 
two  for  1000  tons,  one  for  500  tons  and  the  rest  small 
ones. 

We  quote  f.o.b..  gross  ton.  Buffalo  as  follows: 
No.  1  foundry,  sil.  2.75  to  3.25 ...  J21. 00  to  $22.00 
No.  2  foundry,  sil.  2.25  to  2.75...    20.00  to    21.00 

No.   2  plain,   sll.   1.75   to   2.25 20.00  to    21.00 

Basic    20.50  to    21.00 

Malleable     20.50  to    21.00 

Lake  Superior  charcoal 28.28 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel. — Some  improvement  in  in- 
quiry is  felt;  prices  have  been  asked  by  a  number  of. 
consumers  who  have  not  been  active  recently.  The  tin' 
plate  announcement  has  brought  out  a  number  of  orders 
and  demand  for  this  product,  for  delivery  in  the  first 
half  of  1924  will  likely  be  on  the  same  high  plane  as 
the  season  drawing  to  a  close.  Cold-finished  material 
is  not  being  sought  by  users.  Bar,  shape  and  plate  de- 
mand is  ordinary  and  all  materials  are  for  immediate 
consumption.  Forge  interests  have  been  more  inter- 
ested in  bars  than  any  other  group  of  users. 

We  quote  warehouse  prices  Buffalo  as  follows: 
Structural  shapes,  3.65c. ;  plates,  3.65c. ;  soft  steel 
bars,  3.55c. ;  hoops,  4.65e. ;  bands,  4.35c. ;  blue  an- 
nealed sheets,  No.  10  gage,  4.45c. ;  galvanized  steel 
sheets,  No.  28  gage,  6.35c.  ;  black  sheets.  No.  28 
gage,  5.25c.;  cold  rolled  round  shafting,   4.70c. 

Old  Material. — Small  sales  of  borings  have  been 
made  to  blast  furnace  consumers  but  not  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  indicate  any  awakening  of  interest.  Two 
mills  which  have  large  quantities  of  heavy  melting  steel 
contracted  for  have  suspended  shipments  and  generally 
the  market  is  without  life. 

We  quote  f.o.b.,  gross  ton,  Buffalo  as  follows: 

Heavy   melting   steel $14.50  to  $15.50 

Low  phos.,   0.04  and  under 21.00  to    22.00 

No.    1    railroad   wrought 14.00  to    15.00 

Car  wheels    16.50  to    17.00 

Machine  shop  turnings 8.50  to      9.50 

Cast  iron  borings 13.00  to    13.50 

No.    1    busheling 14.50  to    15.00 

Stove   plate    17.00  to    17.50 

Grate  bars    16.00  to    16.50 

Bundled   sheet   stampings 8.00  to      9.00 

No.  1  machinery  cast 19.50  to    20.50 

Hydraulic  compressed 14.50  to    15.50 

Railroad   malleable    18.50  to    19.00 


Birmingham 


pressure  pipe  makers  will  place  some  business  with  the 
furnace  interests  in  Alabama  shortly,  their  prospects 
for  the  winter  being  good  despite  the  fact  that  lettings 
have   been  slow  for  several  weeks. 

Wg  quote   per   gross   ton   f.o.b.   Birmingham   dis- 
trict furnace  as  follows : 

Foundry,  silicon  1.75  to  2.25 $19.50  to  $21.00 

Basic    20.00  to    21.00 

Charcoal,   warm  blast 33.00 

Finished  Material. — The  steel  market  in  Alabama  is 
showing  improvement  as  new  business  for  immediate 
attention  and  contracts  for  delivery  next  year  come  in. 
The  Gulf  States  Steel  Co.  is  shipping  shapes,  wire  and 
nails  for  Brazil  and  Argentine.  The  Tennessee  Coal, 
Iron  &  Railroad  Co.  and  the  American  Steel  &  Wire 
Co.  is  shipping  to  the  Orient  and  elsewhere  steadily. 
The  Southern  Railway  has  placed  an  order  for  40,700 
tons  of  100  lb.  rails  with  the  Tennessee  company,  de- 
livery next  year  and  the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas, 
8750  tons.  The  railroads  have  allocated  a  considerable 
proportion  of  their  business  already  to  the  Birmingham 
district  and  the  indications  are  that  there  will  be  steady 
operation  of  the  rail  mill.  The  Bessemer  rolling  mill 
operation  has  been  down  but  this  curtailment  of  pro- 
duction is  temporary.  The  steel  fabricating  plants  of 
the  district  are  busy.  The  Southern  Steel  &  Rolling 
Mills  Co.,  with  a  daily  production  of  30  tons  of  special 
concrete  bars,  is  producing  steadily,  using  old  rails  ex- 
clusively as  material.  This  company  furnished  the  con- 
crete bars  for  the  warehouse  being  erected  by  the 
Phoenix  Portland  Cement  Co.  at  this  point.  The  Atlas 
Portland  Cement  Co.,  with  a  plant  in  this  district  work- 
ing day  and  night,  has  announced  a  reduction  of  25c.  on 
the  barrel  for  cement.  All  of  the  cement  plants  of  the 
district  are  working  steadily,  the  production  being 
around  90  per  cent  of  capacity.  Steel  bars  are  quoted 
at  2.60c. 

Coke. — The  coke  market  in  Alabama  is  weaker, 
though  small  lot  sales  are  taking  up  the  make.  Quota- 
tions are  lower  this  week,  by-product  coke  being  pos- 
sible at  $5  to  $5.50,  for  the  foundry  grades.  Bee-hive 
coke  is  commanding  a  little  better  price.  No  big  con- 
tracts are  being  reported  though  inquiries  are  in  almost 
every  day. 

Old  Material. — There  is  no  change  in  the  scrap  iron 
and  steel  market  in  the  South,  with  very  little  demand. 
No.  1  cast  has  had  a  little  inquiry  lately.  Heavy  melt- 
ing steel  is  without  inquiry  or  purchase.  The  quota- 
tions are  uncertain.  Those  buying  are  practically 
naming  their  own  prices.  Dealers  are  replacing  all 
stock  sold,  indicating  that  they  look  for  some  improve- 
ment in  the  trade  in  the  near  future. 

We  quote  per  gross  ton  f.o.b.  Birmingham  district 
yards,  nominal  prices,  as  follows : 

Cast   iron  borings,   chemical $18.00  to  $19.00 

Heavy  melting   steel 14.00  to    15.00 

Railroad  wrought 15.00  to    16.00 

Steel  axles   19.00  to    20.00 

Iron  axles 23.00  to    24.00 

Old  steel  rails 16.00  to    17.00 

No.  1  cast 19.00  to    20.00 

Tram  car  wheels 18.00  to    19.00 

Car  wheels  17.00  to    18.00 

Stove    plate    16.00  to    17.00 

Machine  shop  turnings 8.00  to      9.00 

Cast  iron  borings 9.00  to    10.00 


Pig  Iron  Sales  Are  Confined  to  Small  Lots  at 

Low  Prices 

Birmingham,  Ala.,  Nov.  13.  —  Small  lot  orders 
dominate  the  Southern  pig  iron  market  and  they  are  so 
numerous  that  no  iron  is  going  to  the  yards  as  surplus 
stock.  The  quotations  are  uncertain,  hovering  around 
$20  per  ton  for  local  delivery  and  $19  for  distant  points 
and  differentials  being  ignored.  Indications  are  that 
curtailing  production  in  the  Birmingham  district  is 
not  now  necessary.  Occasionally  orders  for  500  to  1000 
tons  are  coming  in.  Foundries  and  other  melters  are 
buying  in  the  hand  to  mouth  manner  as  they  have  for 
several  weeks  in  the  hope  of  seeing  further  reductions 
in  prices  or  to  avoid  having  any  iron  on  hand  at  the  end 
of  the  year.    Expectations  are  at  a  high  pitch  that  the 


Detroit  Scrap  Market 

Detroit,  Nov.  13. — The  market  on  waste  materials 
is  very  soft,  with  producers  anticipating  accumulations 
this  month,  due  to  proximity  of  the  inventory  period. 
Small  tonnages  are  being  moved  on  the  basis  of  prices 
quoted  the  past  two  weeks. 

The  following  prices  are  quoted  on  a  gross  ton 
basis,  f.o.b.  cars  producers'  yards,  excepting  stove 
plate,  automobile  cast  and  No.  1  machinery  cast, 
which  are  quoted  on  a  net  ton  basis : 

Heavy   melting  steel $11.50  to  $12.50 

Shoveling    steel 11.60  to    12.50 

No.   1  machinery  oast   16.00  to    17.00 

Cast    borings    8.50  to      9.35 

Automobile  cast   scrap 22.00  to    23.00 

Stove    plate    15.00  to    16.00 

Hydraulic  compressed   9.50  to    10.50 

Short   turnings    8.75  to      9.25 

Long  turnings 7.00  to      7.85 

Flashings    8.25  to      9.86 
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Philadelphia 


Pig  Iron  Continues  Weak,  Though  Demand  Is 
Better — Scrap  Slightly  Firmer 

Philadelphia,  Nov.  13. — The  first  sign  of  a  re- 
covery in  prices  of  raw  materials,  which  have  been 
declining  steadily  for  some  time,  came  within  the 
past  few  days  in  the  slight  advance  of  a  few  grades 
of  scrap.  No.  1  heavy  melting  steel  is  stronger  in 
that  dealers  and  brokers  now  are  unwilling  to  sell 
below  $1.5.50,  delivered,  though  such  material  has  been 
freely  obtainable  in  recent  weeks  at  not  over  $15. 
An  advance  of  fully  $1  on  turnings  is  due  to  more 
active  buying  by  two  Eastern  steel  companies.  In 
pig  iron  there  is  a  little  firmer  attitude  on  the  part  of 
furnaces  and  much  more  interest  on  the  part  of  large 
consumers,  many  of  whom  doubtless  believe  that  cur- 
rent prices  are  favorable  for  purchase  of  first  quarter 
requirements.  It  is  expected  that  fully  20,000  tons 
of  foundry  iron  will  be  bought  by  Eastern  melters 
within  a  week.  One  important  Eastern  furnace  has 
declined  to  sell  for  first  quarter  at  the  prices  it  has 
recently  quoted  on  early  shipments. 

The  steel  market  continues  to  be  marked  by  the 
absence  of  any  distinct  trend.  Buyers  are  continuing 
the  policy  of  cautious  buying  and  this  is  likely  to  be 
in  evidence,  it  is  believed  here,  until  the  inventory 
period  has  been  passed.  Prices  on  all  steel  products 
are  unchanged,  due  to  the  somewhat  determined  atti- 
tude of  the  larger  producers  and  also  to  the  lack  of 
attractive  tonnage. 

Pig  Iron. — Considerably  more  inquiry  for  foundry 
iron  than  has  been  quoted  on  within  one  week  is  now 
before  the  Eastern  pig  iron  trade,  and  it  is  confidently 
expected  that  some  of  the  larger  buyers  in  the  East, 
including  New  England,  may  close  for  a  total  of  20,000 
tons  within  the  next  week.  The  largest  inquiry  is 
from  the  J.  L.  Mott  Iron  Works,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  which 
asks  prices  on  3000  tons  for  delivery  in  December  and 
the  first  quartei.  There  are  other  inquiries,  including 
a  number  of  1000  tons  each,  and  some  business  is  being 
quietly  negotiated  that  has  not  com«  out  as  formal 
inquiry.  On  business  in  New  England  and  the  New 
York  territory,  wh?re  eastern  Pennsylvania  furnaces 
come  into  close  ccmpetition  with  Buffalo,  there  have 
been  quotations  of  $21,  furnace,  but  it  has  not  been 
necessary  for  eastern  Pennsylvania  furnaces  to  go  this 
low  on  iron  for  nearby  delivery.  Most  of  the  furnaces 
will  quote  $22,  furnace,  on  carload  lots  for  either  No.  2 
plain  or  No.  2X,  and  concessions  from  this  level  may 
be  expected  on  some  of  the  large  business  pending. 
However,  one  Eastern  producer  declines  to  quote  for 
first  quarter,  while  another  is,  for  the  present  at  least, 
adhering  to  a  minimum  of  $23,  furnace.  The  United 
States  Cast  Iron  Pipe  Co.  has  bought  about  3000  tons 
of  foundry  iron  for  its  New  Jersey  p^ant. 

The  follow'ng  quotations  are.   witli    the   exception 
of    those    on    low    phosphorus    iron,    for    delivery    nt 
Philadelphia  and  include  freight  rates  varying  from 
TG-cents  to  $1.63  per  gross  ton  : 
East.  Pa.  No.  2  plain.  1.75  to  2.25 

sil .$22.64  to  $24.13 

East.  Pa.  No.  2X,  2.25  to  2.75  sil.   22.64  to    24.63 

East.  Pa.  No.  IX 23.76  to    25.13 

Virginia  No.  2  plain.  1.75  to  2.25 

sU 29.17  to    30.17 

Virginia  No.  2X,  2.25  to  2.75  sil. .    30.17  to    30.67 

Basic  delivered  eastern  Pa 23.00  to    24.00 

Gray  forge   23.00  to    24.00 

Malleable    23.00  to    24.00 

Standard   low   phos.    (f.o.b.    fur- 
nace)       28.00  to    30.00 

Copper  bearing  low  phos.    (f.o.b. 

furnace)    28.00 

Ferroalloys. — Domestic  furnaces  and  British  im- 
porters continue  to  quote  $110,  furnace  or  seaboard,  on 
ferromanganese,  but  resale  lots  are  still  being  sold  at 
$108.50  and  $109.     Spiegeleisen  is  scarcely  a  factor. 

Semi-Finished  Steel. — Though  Eastern  mills  quote 
$10  on  rerolling  billets  and  $45  on  forging  billets,  Pitts- 
burgh, they  have  lost  business  at  this  level. 

Plates. — No  improvement  in  the  demand  for  plates 
has  come  within  the  past  week.    The  price  situation  is 


unchanged.  On  carload  lots  or  larger  2.40c.,  Pittsburgh, 
is  easily  obtainable,  while  on  less  than  carloads,  2.50c., 
Pittsburgh,  is  the  ruling  quotation.  One  producer  is 
holding  out  for  2.50c.  even  on  carload  lots. 

Structural  Material. — The  demand  for  structural 
shapes  is  confined  to  a  fair  number  of  small  jobs.  Even 
those  mills  which  are  quoting  2.40c.,  Pittsburgh,  are 
unable  to  get  enough  business  to  maintain  a  good  rate 
of  operation.     The  larger  mills  continue  to  quote  2.50c. 

Bars. — Mill  prices  on  steel  bars  are  2.40c.,  Pitts- 
burgh. Rerolled  bars  are  being  offered  at  about  2.30c., 
Pittsburgh.  There  is  very  little  business.  Bar  iron 
makers  quote  2.35c.,  Pittsburgh. 

Sheets. — No  stabilization  of  sheet  prices  has  fol- 
lowed the  recent  announcement  of  the  American  Sheet 
&  Tin  Plate  Co.  that  its  present  quotations  will  be 
continued  for  first  quarter.  Some  of  the  mills  are 
shading  these  so-called  "regular"  prices  at  least  $2  a 
ton,  this  also  applying  now  to  blue  annealed,  which 
until  recently  has  been  scarcely  affected  by  the  cuts  on 
galvanized   and  black. 

■\Varehouse  Business. — A  fair  demand  for  steel  out 
of  stock  is  reported  by  local  jobbers.  The  week  has 
brought  no  price  changes.  For  local  delivery  the  fol- 
lowing quotations  rule: 

Soft  steel  bars  and  small  shapes,  3.47c.  ;  iron 
bars  (except  bands).  3.47c.;  round  edge  iron.  3.75c.; 
round  edge  steel,  iron  finished,  IV^  x  M.  in..  3.75c.; 
round  edge  steel  planished,  4.55c. ;  tank  steel  plates, 
Vi  in.  and  heavier,  3.57c. ;  tank  steel  plates.  iS  in., 
3.82c. ;  blue  annealed  steel  sheets.  No.  10  gage, 
4.10c.;  black  sheets,  No.  28  gage,  5.15c.;  galvanized 
sheets.  No.  28  gage,  6.25c.  ;  square  twisted  and  de- 
formed steel  bars,  3.57c.  ;  structural  shapes,  3.57c. ; 
diamond  pattern  plates.  V4-in..  5.40c.;  ft-in.,  5.60c.; 
spring  steel,  5c. ;  round  cold-rolled  steel,  4.35c. : 
squares  and  hexagons,  cold-rolled  steel.  4.85c.;  steel 
hoops,  1  in.  and  wider,  No.  20  gage  and  heavier, 
4.27c. ;  narrower  than  1  in.,  all  gages,  4.77c. ;  steel 
bands.  No.  12  gage  to  i^-in.,  inclusive,  4.27e. ;  rails, 
3.47c.;  tool  steel,  8.50c.;  Norway  iron,  7c. 

Old  Material. — Two  Eastern  steel  companies  came 
into  the  market  late  last  week  for  machine  shop  turn- 
ings for  open  hearth  use  and  were  obliged  to  pay  $12. 
delivered,  a  rise  of  $1  over  previous  transactions.  Pipe 
has  also  gone  up  50c.  a  ton  on  more  active  buying. 
While  there  has  been  no  important  buying  of  No.  1 
heavy  melting  steel,  dealers  and  brokers  are  firmer  in 
their  views  and  are  not  inclined  to  sell  at  less  than 
$15.50,  whereas  recent  sales  have  not  been  above  $15. 
We  quote  for  delivery  at  consuming  points  in  this 
district  as  follows  : 

No.  1  heavy  melting  steel $15.00  to  $15.50 

.Scrap  rails    15.00  to    15.50 

Steel   rails  for  rolling 17.00  to    17.50 

No.    1   low  phos.,  heavy  0.04   and 

under    20.00  to    21.00 

Couplers   and   knuckles 17.50  to    18.00 

Cast-iron    car    wheels 17.50  to    18.50 

Uolleil    steel   wheels 17.50  to    18.00 

No.    1    railroad   wrought 17.00  to    17.50 

No.    1    .vard   wrought 15.50  to    16.00 

No.    1    forge   Are 12.00  to    12.50 

Bundled  sheets   (for  steel  works)    12.00  to    12.30 
Mixed  borings  and  turnings    (for 

blast  furnace   use) 10.50  to    11.00 

Machine  shop  turnings    (for  steel 

works    use)     12.00  to    12.50 

Machine  shop  turnings   (for  roll- 
ing   mill    use) 12.50  to    13.00 

Heavy  axle  turnings  (or  equiva- 
lent)         13.00  to    13.50 

Cast    borings     (for    steel    works 

and   rolling  mills) 11.50  to    12.00 

Cast  borings  (for  chemical  plants)    15.00  to    16.00 

No.  1   cast 19.00  to    19.50 

Heavy   breakable  cast    (for   steel 

plants)     16.00  to    16.50 

Railroad  grate  bars 16.00  to    16.50 

Stove  plate    (for  steel  plant  use)    16.00  to    16.50 

Railroad   malleable    17.00  to    17.50 

Wrought  iron  and  soft  steel  pipes 

and   tubes    (new  specifications)   14.50  to    15.00 

.Shafting    20.00  to    21.00 

Steel  axles   18.50  to    19.50 


Net  profits  for  the  first  eight  months  of  the  year 
of  the  Penn  Seaboard  Steel  Corporation  totaled  $258,- 
066.  Current  assets  are  $2,511,891  and  liabilities 
$1,568,892.  About  90  per  cent  of  holders  of  the  com- 
pany's 7  per  cent  notes,  due  Feb.  1,  1924,  have  assented 
to  the  plan  for  refunding. 
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St.  Louis 


Cincinnati 


Pi>;    Iniii    Siilfs    and    Inquiries    Increase    Lul 

Prices  Remain  Weak 

St.  Louis,  Nov.  IH. — More  inquirie.s  and  sales  of 
pig  iron  were  reported  during  the  last  week  than  for 
several  weeks,  but  they  were  not  large  enough  to  lend 
any  strength  to  the  market,  and  priees  still  are  weak. 
There  is  no  market  price  for  either  Northern  or  South- 
ern pig  iron,  each  inquiry  being  considered  as  a  sepa- 
rate transaction  and  closed  after  more  or  less  dicker- 
ing. Sales  of  Southern  iron  have  been  reported  as  low 
as  $18.50,  Birmingham,  and  Northern  iron  at  $22,  Chi- 
cago, although  $20,  Biitningham,  and  $23,  Chicago,  are 
quoted  generally.  The  principal  sale  of  the  week  was 
of  1000  tons  of  Southern  iron  to  a  local  foundry.  The 
St.  Louis  Coke  &  Iron  Co.  sold  600  tons  of  foundry  iron 
to  a  Iccal  concern,  and  a  Kansas  City  meltsr  bought  700 
tons  of  foundry  iron  from  a  Chicago  maker.  A  St. 
Louis  melter  wants  300  tons  each  of  Northern  and 
Southern  foundry  iron  for  first  quarter  delivery.  A  St. 
Louis  manufacturer  wants  500  tons  and  another  St. 
Louis  melter  is  in  the  market  for  200  tons  of  foundry 
iron.  An  East  Side  melter  bought  a  carload  of  12  per 
cent  Bessemer  ferrosilicon  and  there  is  an  inquiry  for 
a  car  of  spiegeleisen. 

We  quote  delivered  consumers'  yards,  St.  Louis, 
as  follows,  having  added  to  furnace  prices  $2.16 
freight  from  Chicago.  $3.28  from  Birmingham  (rail 
and  water),  $5.17  from  Birmingham,  all  rail,  and  SI 
cents  average  switching  charge  froin  Granite  City: 
Northern  fdy.,  sil.  1.75  to  2.25 ...  $24.16  to  $25.16 
Northern  malleable,  sil.  1.75  to  2.25   24.16  to    25.16 

Basic    24.16  to    25.16 

Southern    fdy.,    sil.    1.75    to    2.25 

(rail)    23.17  to    24.17 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel. — Conditions  remain  un- 
changed in  these  lines.  Warehouses  are  doing  very 
little  business,  and  consequently  are  buying  only  small 
lots  to  fill  in.  Manufacturers  are  buying  only  such  raw 
material  as  can  be  converted  into  the  finished  product 
before  the  first  of  the  year,  and  these  purchases  are 
negligible.  No  railroad  inquiries  of  size  have  been 
issued  in  several  weeks. 

Coke.— The  St.  Louis  Coke  &  Iron  Co.  reports  the 
sale  of  10,000  tons  of  by-product  coke  for  shipment 
throughout  the  year  to  a  Western  smelter.  The  de- 
mand for  foundry  coke  is  light.  An  advance  of  25c.  a 
ton  is  reported  on  Connellsville  coke,  with  prices  rang- 
ing from  $6  to  $7.50,  f.o.b.  ovens,  according  to  the 
brand.  Domestic  coke  is  moving  very  slowly.  Dealers 
are  well  stocked,  and  consumers  are  not  buying  because 
the  weather  has  been  warm. 

Old  Material. — Prices  of  old  material  are  higher  on 
some  grades,  but  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  dealers 
are  short  on  such  items  and  are  paying  more  money 
for  them  to  deliver  against  contracts.  It  is  a  dealers' 
market,  consumers  showing  very  little  interest  in  any- 
thing. It  was  thought  that  there  would  be  a  let-up 
in  railroad  lists,  but  more  of  them  were  received  during 
the  week,  as  follows:  Texas  &  Pacific,  5000  tons; 
Southern  Railway,  4300  tons;  Northern  Pacific,  2700 
tons,  and  Chicago  &  Alton,  600  tons. 
Per  Gross  Ton 

Iron   rails   $15.00  to  $15.50 

Rails  for  rolling 14.00  to    14.50 

Steel  rails,  less  than  3  ft 16.50  to    17.00 

Relaying  rails,  60  lb.  and  under..    25.00  to    26.00 
Relaying  rails,  70  lb.  and  over..  .    32.50  to    33.50 

Cast  iron  car  wheels 17.00  to    17.50 

Heavy    melting   steel 13.00  to    13.50 

Heavy  shoveling  steel 12.50  to    13.00 

Frogs,    switches    and    guards   cut 

apart    13.50  to    14.00 

Per  Net  Ton 

Heavy  axles  and  tire  turnings...  11.00  to  11.50 

Steel  angle  bars    12.25  to  12,75 

Steel  car   axles 15.00  to  15.50 

Iron  car  axles. 22.50  to  23.00 

Wrought  iron  bar.s  and   transoms  1  7.00  to  17.50 

No.    1   railroad   wrought 12.50  to  13.00 

No.    2   railroad   wrought 11.50  to  12.00 

Railroad  springs   14.50  to  15.00 

Cast  iron  borings 0.00  to  9.50 

No.    1   busheling 12.25  to  12.75 

No.   1   railroad   cast 17.00  to  17.50 

No.   1  machinerv  oast 17.00  to  17.50 

Railroad  malleable   14.50  to  15.00 

Machine  shop  turnings 9.00  to  9.50 

Champion   bundled  sheets 7.00  to  7.50 


More  Aclivily  in  Pig  Iron  with  Prices  Lower 
— Some  Shading  of  Sheet  Prices 

Cincinnati,  Nov.  13. — The  pig  iron  market  is  show- 
ing a  little  more  activity,  especially  in  Northern  grades 
and  some  sales  for  first  quarter  were  made  last  week. 
These  included  one  for  1000  tons  of  foundry,  another 
for  500  tons  and  a  number  for  200  to  300  tons.  The 
furnace  booking  this  business  reports  a  total  of  5000 
tons  for  the  week.  Pi-ices  are  slightly  lower  than  the 
previous  week,  $22.50  being  a  common  quotation  for 
Southern  Ohio  iron  with  reports  current  that  in 
competitive  territory  $22  has  been  done.  On  Southern 
iron  there  is  little  activity,  though  we  note  a  sale  of 
approximately  1000  tons  for  shipment  this  year  at 
around  $19,  Birmingham,  base.  Other  sales  of  Southern 
iron  are  carload  lots.  While  the  open  quotation  is 
$19.50,  Birmingham,  it  is  freely  admitted  that  on  at- 
tractive orders  $19  can  be  done  and  reports  are  cun-ent 
of  one  interest  quoting  $18.50,  but  this  latter  cannot 
be  confirmed.  Some  sales  of  silvery  were  reported 
at  the  schedule,  but  little  activity  is  noted  in  basic  or 
Bessemer  irons.  Inquiries  include  two  for  2000  tons 
each  for  first  half,  but  a  disposition  is  apparent  on 
the  part  of  producers  to  quote  only  for  first  quarter. 
Etna  furnace  of  Marting  Iron  &  Steel  Co.  was  banked 
last  week.  Norton  furnace  resumed  on  Bessemer  and 
Belfont  is  scheduled  to  blow  this  week.  Jisco  silvery 
furnace  is  about  ready  to  resume  after  having  been 
relined. 

Based  on  freight  rates  of  $4.05  from  Birmingham 
and  $2.27  from  Ironton  we  quote  f.o.b.  Cincinnati : 
Southern  coke,  sil.  1.75  to  2.25   (base) ...  .$23.05 
Southern  coke,  sil.  2.25  to  2.75   (No.  2  soft)    23.55 

Ohio  silvery,   8   per  cent 34.77 

Southern  Ohio  coke,  sil.  1.75  to  2.25  (No.  2)    24.27 

Basic   Northern    24.27 

Malleable   24.27 

Reinforcing  Bars — Three  projects  in  Cincinnati,  in 
which  large  tonnages  of  reinforcing  bars  would  have 
been  required,  were  voted  down  at  the  election  held 
Tuesday.  There  are,  however,  a  number  of  projects 
up  for  bids.  An  office  building  for  the  Southern  Rail- 
way at  Birmingham,  Ala.,  will  take  800  tons.  The 
Third  National  Bank  Building,  Dayton,  Ohio,  bids  for 
which  close  Nov.  20,  will  require  about  600  tons.  A 
hotel  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  on  which  bids  will  shortly  be 
taken,  will  require  approximately  1200  tons,  accord- 
ing to  estimates.  Numerous  other  projects,  not  ready 
for  bids,  but  which  will  likely  come  out  before  Jan.  1, 
vrill  take  a  large  aggregate  tonnage.  Prices  of  re- 
inforcing bars  are  as  last  quoted,  the  range  being 
2.20c.   to  2.40c.,  mill. 

Structural  Material— The  L.  &  N.  Railroad  has 
awarded  800  tons  additional  bridge  approach  work  to  the 
American  Bridge  Co.,  or  500  tons  more  than  recently 
reported.  A  Masonic  Temple  at  Portsmouth,  Ohio, 
will  take  800  tons,  and  bids  are  being  asked  for  this 
work.  The  Third  National  Bank  Building,  Dayton, 
Ohio,  calls  for  1050  tons.  Gas-holder  manufacturers  re- 
port having  received  contracts  for  approximately  2700 
tons  of  work.  Contemplated  projects  include  an  ad- 
dition to  the  Bourne-Fuller  Co.  warehouse  at  Cin- 
cinnati, tonnage  not  estimated. 

Warehouse  Business — Bars  and  small  angles  are 
moving  fairly  well,  but  other  lines  are  quiet.  Prices 
have  not  undergone  any  changes,  with  the  exception 
of  sheets,  since  April,  and  at  this  time,  none  is  con- 
templated. 

Cincinnati  jobbers  quote :  Iron  and  steel  bars, 
3.50c.;  reinforcing  bars,  3.60c.;  hoops,  4.55c.;  bands, 
4.25c. ;  shapes,  3.60c. ;  plates,  3.60c. ;  cold-rolled 
rounds,  4.50c.  ;  cold  rolled  flats,  squares  and  hexa- 
gons, 5c.  :  No.  10  blue  annealed  sheets.  4.10c.  ;  No.  28 
black  sheets,  4.80c. ;  No.  28  galvanized  sheets,  5.85c.  ; 
No.  9  annealed  wire,  $3.60  per  100  lb.;  common 
wire  nails.  $3.60  per  keg  base;  cement  coated  nails, 
$3.30  per  keg. 

Finished  Materials — There  has  been  fair  inquiry  for 
plates  during  the  past  week,  and  same  railroad  busi- 
ness was  booked.  A  number  of  tank  builders  were 
in  the  market  for  fair-sized  tonnages,  and  reports 
are  persistent  that  a  price  of  2.40c.  has  been  made  on 
several    deals.      This,    however,    cannot    be    confirmed. 
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Bar  orders  are  scarce,  though  on  cold  finished  mate- 
rials the  reduction  in  price  of  $5  per  ton  is  reported  to 
have  brought  out  some  business.  The  L.  &  N.  Railroad 
has  placed  orders  for  3000  kegs  of  track  spikes,  in 
addition  to  15,000  kegs  placed  two  weeks  ago.  Light 
rails  are  not  in  brisk  demand,  though  some  orders 
are  being  placed.  Wire  products  are  moving  slowly, 
and  while  some  companies  are  willing  to  make  the 
Ironton  rate  on  nails  to  this  district,  most  of  the  larger 
ones  are  holding  to  the  $3  base,  with  rail  freight 
from   Pittsburgh   added. 

Sheets  and  Tin  Plate — -First  quarter  contracts  are 
in  good  volume,  and  there  is  no  indication  of  prices 
other  than  the  regular  schedule  being  quoted  for  this 
delivery.  On  business  for  the  rest  of  this  year,  black 
and  galvanized  sheets  are  being  shaded  $2  per  ton, 
and  reports  are  current  that  on  blue  annealed  sheets 
2.75c.  has  been  quoted,  but  this  lacks  confirmation. 
Coke — There  is  little  activity  in  coke  and  prices  re- 
main as  last  quoted.  Connellsville  furnace  is  $3.75 
to  $4  and  foundry  $5  to  $6.  New  River  foundry  is 
quoted  at  $10  to  $11  and  Wise  County  foundry  $6  to  $7. 
By-product  producers  are  maintaining  the  $9  Connells- 
ville  basis. 

Old  Material — The  scrap  market  continues  inactive, 
as  far  as  sales  to  consumers  are  concerned.  Offerings 
are  heavy,  the  Norfolk  &  Western  list  being  for  20,000 
tons  and  the  Southern  list  a  like  amount.  Some  mills 
are  holding  up  shipments  on  contracts. 

We  quote  dealers'  buying  prices,  f.o.b.  cars  Cin- 
cinnati : 

Per  Gross  Ton 

Bundled  sheets    $9.50  to  $10.00 

Iron  rails    13.00  to    13.50 

Relaying  rails.  50  lb.  and  up 27.00  to    27.50 

Rails  for  rolling 13.00  to    13.50 

Heavy    melting   steel 12.00  to    12.50 

Steel  rails  for  melting 12.50  to    13.00 

Car  wheels   12.50  to    13.00 

Per  Net  Ton 

No.   1  railroad  wrought 11.00  to    11.50 

Cast  borings    7.50  to      8.00 

Steel  turnings   7.00  to      7.50 

Railroad    cast    13.50  to    14.00 

No.  1  machinery  cast 16.50  to    17.00 

Burnt  scrap 10.50  to    11.00 

Iron  axles 20.50  to    21.00 

Locomotive  tires    (smooth  inside)    12.50  to    13.00 
Pipes  and  flues 6.50  to      8.00 


Boston 


Active  but  Quiet  Buying  of  Pig  Iron  at  Con- 
cessions for  First  Quarter  Delivery 

Boston,  Nov.  13. — Because  transactions  are  more  or 
less  of  a  private  nature,  the  pig  iron  market  on  the 
surface  is  quiet.  An  unusually  large  number  of  foun- 
dries have  been  induced  through  the  medium  of  price 
concessions  to  take  on  iron  for  December  and  first 
quarter  1924  delivery.  Individual  orders  are  in  less 
than  four  figures,  but  in  the  aggregate  several  thousand 
tons.  The  market,  therefore,  actually  is  more  active 
than  in  many  weeks,  with  first  quarter  buying  an  out- 
standing feature.  Eastern  Pennsylvania  iron  in  100- 
ton  and  larger  lots  sold  the  past  week  at  $22  furnace 
base,  with  and  without  differentials;  Buflfalo  No.  2  plain. 
No.  2X  and  No.  IX  at  $21  and  $21.50  furnace,  and 
central  Pennsylvania  at  $21  furnace  base,  with  dif- 
ferentials, all  for  remainder  of  1923  and  first  quarter 
1924  delivery.  Small  amounts  of  Virginia  sold  as  high 
as  $26  furnace  base  with  differentials,  entirely  out  of 
line  with  other  iron  quotations.  The  market  for  Ala- 
bama iron  is  largely  nominal.  Lake  charcoal  iron  is 
off  $2  at  $25  a  ton  furnace  base.  A  lot  of  100  ton  Burn, 
silicon  2.75  to  3.25,  iron  arrived  at  this  port  last  week, 
the  first  Indian  iron  shipped  direct  to  Boston.  A  larger 
lot  is  expected  to  shortly  arrive  at  Bridgeport,  Conn. 
We  quote  delivered  prices  on  the  basis  of  the 
latest  reported  sales  as  follows,  having  added  $3.65 
freight  from  eastern  Pennsylvania,  $4.91  from  Buf- 
falo, $5.92  from  Virginia,  and  $9.60  from  Alabama: 

East.  Penn.,  sil.  2.25  to  2.75 $25.65  to  $26.75 

East.  Penn,  sil.    1.75  to  2.25 25.65  to    26.15 

Buffalo,   sil.    2.25    to    2.76 25.91  to    26.41 

Buffalo,    sil.    1.75    to   2.25 25.91  to    26.41 

Virginia,  sll.   2.25  to  2.75 30.42  to    32.42 

Virginia,  all.  1.75   to  2.25 29.92  to    31.92 

Alabama,  Bll.  2.25  to  2.75 29.60  to    31.10 

Alabama,  sll.  1.76  to  2.25 29.10  to    30.60 


Cast  Iron  Pipe. — The  Warren  Foundry  &  Pipe  Co. 
was  the  low  bidder  on  1200  to  1500  tons  of  12-in.  and 
16-in.  pipe  bought  by  the  city  of  Boston  for  its  high 
pressure  fire  service,  delivery  second  quarter  1924. 
Bids  closed  Nov.  14  on  3000  tons  6-in.  to  16-in.,  in- 
clusive, pipe  also  required  by  Boston,  second  quarter 
1924  delivery.  One  of  the  largest  New  England  gas 
companies  has  just  closed  on  its  estimated  1924  re- 
quirements, several  thousands  of  tons  of  pipe  being  in- 
volved. Bids  close  Nov.  16  on  several  hundred  tons  of 
4  in.  to  12  in.  pipe  requii-ed  by  Fall  River,  Mass.,  in 
1924.  Municipalities  are  coming  into  the  market  for 
ne.xt  year's  pipe  requirements  much  earlier  than  usual. 
Prices  are  not  as  strong  as  they  were  two  or  three 
months  ago,  due  to  a  weakening  in  raw  material  and 
labor  costs  at  pipe  foundry  districts,  but  actual  conces- 
sions, if  any,  are  slight. 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel. — -Purchases  of  finished  iron 
and  steel  continue  for  immediate  requirements  only, 
consequently  the  market  is  far  from  active.  The  mar- 
ket for  bars  is  steady  and  unchanged,  but  on  other 
products  is  soft,  with  the  tendency  to  shade  prices.  On 
structural  steel,  most  passing  business  is  done  on  a 
2.40c.  Pittsburgh  base.  Stone  &  Webster,  Boston, 
shortly  will  call  for  bids  for  steel  required  on  a  Fall 
River,  Mass.,  power  plant,  some  3500  tons  being  in- 
volved. Next  month  bids  will  close  on  steel  required 
for  a  bridge  at  Haverhill,  Mass. 

Soft  steel  bars,  $3.51%  at  100  lb.  base;  flats, 
$4.40  ;  regular  concrete  bars.  $3.76%  ;  deformed  bars, 
stock  lengths,  $3.76%  to  $3.89;  structural  steel, 
$3.61%  ;  tire  steel,  $4.80  to  $5.15  ;  open-hearth  spring 
steel,  $6.50  to  $10  ;  crucible  spring  steel,  $12  ;  regular 
steel  bands,  $4.31%  :  bands  over  6  in.  wide,  $5.05  to 
$5.30 ;  hoop  steel,  $5.80  to  $6.30  ;  cold  rolled  steel, 
$4.35  to  $4.85;  reflned  iron,  $3.51i/,  ;  best  refined, 
$4.75;  Wayne  iron,  $5.50;  Norway  iron,  $6.60  to 
$7.10. 

Coke. — Virtually  all  New  England  foundries  have 
covered  on  their  first  half  1924  by-product  foundry 
coke  requirements,  on  a  basis  of  price  ruling  date  of 
shipment.  Buying  for  current  needs  is  remarkably 
good  for  this  time  of  the  year,  with  the  New  England 
Coal  &  Coke  Co.  and  the  Providence  Gas  Co.  quoting 
$12.50  delivered  in  New  England.  That  price  fig:ures 
back  to  $6.95  on  cars  at  Connellsville.  The  market  for 
domestic  coke  is  easier,  due  to  continued  heavy  produc- 
tion by  by-product  ovens  and  gas  makers,  and  to  con- 
tinued mild  weather,  making  for  restricted  consump- 
tion. Whether  the  softness  of  domestic  coke  prices  will 
have  any  influence  on  those  for  foundry  coke  next 
month  is  problematical,  however. 

Old  Material. — Better  prices  in  other  sections  of  the 
country  are  reflected  to  some  degree  in  this  market,  but 
values  are  still  too  low  and  freights  too  high  to  permit 
any  large  movement  of  material  out  of  New  England. 
An  improvement,  however,  is  reported  in  the  movement 
of  mixed  borings  and  turnings,  usually  at  $7  on  cars 
shipping  point,  and  chemical  borings  at  $9.50  to  $10, 
the  latter  representing  an  advance  of  about  50c.  No 
market  for  yard  wrought  apparently  exists,  but  in- 
terest in  No.  1  railroad  wrought  is  increasing.  A 
small  amount  of  heavy  melting  steel  business  was  put 
through  the  past  week  at  $10  and  $10.50  on  cars,  but 
the  best  most  dealers  can  do  is  $9.50,  which  price  fails 
to  attract  sellers.  Car  lots  of  textile  machinery 
cast  at  $22.75  delivered  New  England  foundry  are  in- 
cluded in  the  week's  transactions,  as  well  as  similar 
tonnages  of  No.  1  machinery  cast  at  $22  and  $22.50. 
No.  2  machinery  cast  is  a  drug  on  the  market. 

The  following  prices  are  for  gross  ton  lots  deliv- 
ered consuming  points : 

No.    1    machinery   cast $22.00  to  $22.75 

No.  2  machinery  cast 20.00  to    20.50 

Stove  plate   16.00  to    16.50 

Railroad    malleable    19.00  to    20.00 

The  following  prices  are  offered  per  gross  ton 
lots  f.o.b.   Boston  rate  shipping  points  : 

No.  1  heavy  melting  steel $9.50  to  $10.50 

No.  1  railroad  wrought 13.00  to    13.50 

No.    1    yard   wrought 11.00  to    11.50 

Wrought  pipe   (1-in.  in  diam.,  over 

2   ft.  long) 9.00  to      9.50 

Machine  shop  turnings 7.00  to      7.50 

Cast   iron   borings,   rolling   mill..      7.50  to      8.00 

Cast  Iron  borings,  chemical 9.50  to    10.00 

Blast  furnace  borings  and  turnings     6.75  to      7.25 
Forged  scrap  and  bundled  skeleton     8.50  to      9.00 

Street    car   axles    13.60  to    14.00 

Street  car  wheels 11.00  to    12.50 

Rails  for  rerolling 11.50  to    12.00 
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Ml. re  liKiiiiry  for  Foundry  and  Malleable  Pig 
Iron — Scrap  Marked  Up 

Clbjveland,  Nov.  12. — With  good  railroad  transpor- 
tation facilities  for  moving  iron  ore  to  the  interior  fur- 
naces, a  smaller  percentage  of  ore  has  been  placed  on 
Lake  Erie  docks  this  year  than  usual.  The  amount  on 
docks  Nov.  1  was  8,097,488  gross  tons  as  compared  with 
i),58(>,2:!4  tons  on  Nov.  1  last  year  and  with  7,019,518 
tons  Oct.  1.  Receipts  at  Lake  Erie  ports  during  Octo- 
ber were  6,120,(509  tons  as  compared  with  4,632,542  tons 
during  October  last  year.  Receipts  at  Lake  Erie  ports 
for  the  season  until  Nov.  1  were  39,697,744  tons  as  com- 
pared with  28,542,052  tons  during  the  corresponding 
period  last  year.  Shipments  from  Lake  Erie  docks  up 
to  Oct.  1  were  30,393,069  tons  as  compared  with  19,- 
032,476  tons  up  to  Oct.  1,  1922. 

Pig  Iron. — Considerable  inquiry  has  developed  dur- 
ing the  past  few  days  for  foundry  and  malleable  iron 
for  the  first  quarter  and  there  has  been  sotne  increase 
in  demand  for  these  grades  for  early  shipment.  Pend- 
ing inquiries  from  Cleveland  and  the  northern  Ohio  ter- 
ritory aggregate  close  to  15,000  tons  ranging  from  500 
ton  lots  to  one  for  4000  tons.  A  few  inquiries  have 
also  come  out  for  the  first  half,  but  producers  are  not 
inclined  to  quote  beyond  the  first  quarter.  So  far  few 
of  the  first  quarter  inquiries  have  resulted  in  sales. 
These  inquiries  seem  to  indicate  that  many  consumers 
feel  that  prices  have  about  touched  bottom  and  sellers 
are  looking  for  a  moderate  volume  of  buying.  About 
a  month  ago,  considerable  first  quarter  inquiry  came 
out,  but  at  that  time  prices  further  declined  as  a  result 
of  the  weakness  in  the  Buffalo  market  and  buying  was 
postponed.  Early  shipment  sales  which  improved  dur- 
ing the  week  were  mostly  in  small  lots,  although  some 
fair-sized  orders  were  placed  in  the  Michigan,  Indiana 
and  western  Ohio  territories,  considerable  of  this  busi- 
ness coming  from  stove  manufacturers.  The  lake  fur- 
nace and  Valley  price  situation  still  seems  to  be  domi- 
nated by  the  Buffalo  market  and  under  this  influence 
prices  have  further  declined  50c.  a  ton.  Foundry  and 
malleable  iron  are  now  commonly  quoted  at  $22  by  lake 
and  Valley  furnaces,  although  small  lot  sales  are  re- 
ported in  the  Valley  district  at  $22.50.  For  Cleveland 
delivery  the  price  quoted  by  local  furnaces  is  unchanged 
at  $23  at  furnace.  Buffalo  iron  is  quoted  at  $21  and  there 
are  reports  that  this  price  has  been  named  by  one  Valley 
producer.  Buffalo  furnaces  are  making  little  effort  to 
sell  iron  in  Cleveland  territory,  as  local  producers  would 
probably  go  below  any  prices  that  might  be  named  in 
Buffalo.  Steel  making  iron  is  inactive.  We  note  the 
sale  of  150  tons  of  Alabama  foundry  iron  at  $19,  al- 
though some  producers  are  asking  $20.  Carload  sales 
of  low  phosphorus  iron  are  reported  at  $30  but  a  good 
inquiry  would  probably  bring  out  a  lower  price. 

Quotations  below,  except  on  basic  and  low  plios- 
phorus  iron,  are  delivered  Cleveland,  and  for  local 
iron  include  a  50c.  switching  charge.  Ohio  silvery 
and  Southern  iron  prices  are  based  on  a  $3.02  freight 
rate  from  Jackson   and  ?6   rate  from   Birmingham : 

Basic,  Valley  furnace $22.00 

Northern   No.    2    fdy.,    sil.    1.75    to 

2.25    23.50 

Southern   fdy.,    sil.    1,75    to   2.25. .  $25.00  to    25.50 

Malleable 23.50 

Ohio  silvery,   8   per  cent 35.52 

Standard  low  phos.,  Valley  furnace  30.00 

Bolts,  Nuts  and  Rivets. — The  bolt  and  nut  market  is 
quiet  and  weak.  Some  manufacturers  are  attempting 
to  stimulate  buying  by  making  price  concessions.  How- 
ever, those  having  contracts  at  regular  prices  are  get- 
ting specifications  against  their  contracts.  Leading 
manufacturers  are  operating  their  plants  at  about  75 
per  cent  of  the  capacity.  Some  rivet  makers  are  also 
naming  low  prices,  quotations  at  2.70c.  and  lower  hav- 
ing appeared.     New  demand  is  light. 

Semi-Finished  Steel. — There  is  no  demand  for  sheet 
bars  and  specifications  for  these  are  coming  out  slowly 
owing  to  the  curtailment  in  sheet  production.  Makers 
are  holding  firmly  to  $42.50  for  sheet  bars.  A  local 
inquiry  for  forging  billets  is  reported  to  have  brought 
out  a  price  of  $45,  delivered. 

Finished   Iron    and    Steel.— The    demand    improved 


somewhat  during  the  week  and  while  buying  is  still 
only  for  early  requirements,  the  size  of  orders  has  in- 
creased. In  steel  bars,  some  orders  are  now  coming  out 
for  one  to  two  carloads  and  in  many  cases  buyers  are 
asking  for  deliveries  in  two  or  three  weeks.  The  mar- 
ket is  firm  at  2.40c.  Plates  are  moving  slowly,  are  not 
firm,  and  quotations  of  2.40c.  have  appeared  in  this 
territory,  although  small  lot  sales  are  being  made  at 
2.50c.  Some  new  demand  has  come  from  the  railroads. 
The  Ann  Arbor  Railroad  is  inquiring  for  3000  tons  of 
rails  and  another  rail  inquiry  is  for  500  tons.  Follow- 
ing recent  rail  buying,  fair  demand  has  sprung  up  for 
track  material.  The  Wheeling  &  Lake  Erie  has  placed 
oar  repair  work  with  the  Canton  Car  Co.,  requiring 
1000  tons  more  of  steel,  mostly  plates.  Another  in- 
quiry has  come  out  for  a  lake  boat,  making  four  live 
inquiries  for  large  vessels  that  are  now  pending  with 
lake  shipyards.  There  is  a  lull  in  new  inquiry  in  the 
building  field  although  there  is  considerable  work  on 
which  bids  have  been  taken  pending.  Hot-rolled  .strip 
steel  continues  weak,  with  2.75c.  freely  quoted  for  wide 
strip.  Bands,  except  in  very  narrow  widths  and  narrow 
hot-rolled  strip,  are  quoted  at  3c. 

Sheets. — The  sheet  market  continues  weak.  Black 
sheets  are  particularly  soft  and  on  these  3.75c.  is  being 
shaded.  On  galvanized  sheets  4.75c.  has  appeared. 
Some  of  the  mills  are  offering  surplus  stocks  at  low 
prices.  On  these,  3.25c.  has  been  quoted  on  black  and 
2.75c.  on  blue  annealed  sheets.  The  demand  for  auto- 
mobile body  sheets  is  holding  up  well,  but  car  builders 
have  not  yet  come  into  the  market  for  the  first  quarter. 

Alloy  Steel. — There  has  been  some  good  volume  de- 
mand recently  from  the  automotive  industry  and  mills 
are  comfortably  filled  with  orders,  one  Ohio  maker 
being  on  a  100  per  cent  production.  Two  pending  local 
inquiries  aggregate  2200  tons.    Prices  are  firm. 

Reinforcing  Bars. — There  is  a  fair  demand  for  re- 
inforcing bars  in  small  lots,  much  of  this  being  for 
highway  bridge  work.  The  only  sizable  inquiry  is  for 
350  tons  for  a  county  bridge  in  Fremont,  Ohio.  The 
2000  tons  for  the  Baldwin  Reservoir,  Cleveland,  will 
probably  go  to  a  Youngstown  mill,  but  this  steel  will 
not  be  required  until  spring. 

Warehouse  Business.— Jobbers  report  some  improve- 
ment in  the  demand  for  sheets  on  which  there  are  still 
irregularities  in  warehouse  prices.  One  jobber  has 
reduced  cold-rolled  strip  $3  a  ton. 

Jobbers  quote  steel  bars.  3.36c. ;  plates  and 
structural  shapes,  3.46c.  ;  No.  28  black  sheets,  4.40c. 
to  4.6DC.  ;  No.  28  galvanized  sheets,  5.60c.  to  S.SOc.  ; 
No.  10  blue  annealed  sheets,  3.60c.  to  4.06c. ;  cold 
rolled  rounds,  3.90c.  :  fiats,  squares  and  hexagons, 
4.40c.  ;  hoops  and  bands,  1  in.  and  wider  and  20  gage 
or  heavier,  4.16c. ;  narrower  than  1  in.  or  lighter  than 
No.  20  gage,  4.66c.  ;  No.  9  annealed  wire,  $3.50  per 
100  lb.;  No.  9  galvanized  wire,  $3.95  per  100  lb.; 
common  wire  nails.  $3.60  base  per  100  lb. 

Coke. — The  foundry  coke  market  is  slow  with  prices 
unchanged  at  $5  to  $6.50  for  standard  Connellsville 
foundry  coke.  Wise  County  producers  are  renewing 
first  quarter  contracts  for  foundry  coke  at  $7. 

Old  Material. — Sentiment  in  the  scrap  trade  has  im- 
proved and  prices  have  advanced  about  50c.  a  ton  on 
most  grades  and  this  in  spite  of  no  improvement  in  the 
demand.  In  the  Valley  district,  heavy  melting  steel  has 
advanced  50c.  to  $16  and  as  high  as  $16.50  has  been 
paid  by  a  dealer  for  Warren  delivery  to  fill  an  order 
that  according  to  unconfirmed  reports  was  placed  at 
$17.  Borings  and  turnings  have  advanced  75c.  and  the 
latter  have  sold  locally  at  $10.75. 

We  quote  dealers'  prices  f.o.b.  Cleveland  per  gross 
ton: 

Heavy  melting  steel $14.25  to  $14.75 

Rails  for  rolling 16.25  to    16.75 

Rails  under  3  ft 16.25  to    16.75 

Low   phosphorus    melting 17.00  to    17.50 

Cast   borings    10.75  to    11.00 

Machine  shop   turnings 10.25  to    10.50 

Mixed  borings  and  short  turnings  10.50  to    10.75 

Compressed    sheet    steel 12.00  to    12.50 

Railroad  wrought 12.50  to    12.75 

Railroad   malleable    19.00  to    19.25 

Light   bundled   sheet   stamping.s.  .      9.00  to      9.25 

Steel    axle    turning.s 11.50  to    11.75 

No.    1    cast    20.00  to    21.00 

No.    1    busheling 9.25  to      9.50 

Drop  forge  flashings 9.50  to      9.75 

Railroad  grate  bars 15.50  to    16.00 

Stove  plate 15.50  to    16.00 

Pipes  and  flues   9.00  to      9.50 


Prices  Finished  Iron  and  Steel  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh 


Plates 

Sheared,  tank  quality,  base,  per  lb 2.50c. 

Structural   Materials 

Beams,  channels,  etc.,  base,  per  lb 2.50c. 

Sheet  piling -"="=• 

Iron  and   Steel   Bars 

Soft  steel  bars,  base,  per  lb ^:}^''' 

Soft  steel  bars  for  cold  finishing $3  per  ton  over  base 

Reinforcing  steel  bars,  base 2.40c. 

Refined  iron  bars,  base,  per  lb 3.10c.  to  3.15c. 

Double  refined  iron  bars,  base,  per  lb 4.75c. 

Stay  bolt  iron  bars,  base,  per  lb 7.75c.  to  Sc. 

Hot-Rolled  Flats 

Hoops,  base,  per  lb 3.15c. 

Bands,  base,  per  lb 3c.  to  3.15c. 

Strips,  base,  per  lb 3c.  to  3.15c. 

Cotton  ties,  per  bundle  of  45  lb $1.63 

Cold-Finished   Steels 

Bars  and  shafting,  base,  per  lb 3c. 

Bars.  S.  A.  E.  Series.  No.  2100 4.25c.  to  4.50c. 

Bars,  S.  A.  E.  Series,  No.  2300 6.75c.  to  7.00c. 

Bars,  S.  A.  E.  Seri.es,  No.  3100 5.75c.  to  6.00c. 

Strips,  base,  per  lb 5.00c. 

Wire  Products 

Nails,  base,  per  keg $3.00 

Galvanized  nails,  1  in.  and  over $2.25  over  base 

Galvanized  nails,  less  than  1  in 2.50  over  base 

Bright  plain  wire,  base.  No.  9  gage,  per  100  lb $2.75 

Annealed  fence  wire,  base,  per  100  lb 2.90 

Spring  wire,  base,  per  100  lb 3.70 

Galvanized  wire.  No.  9,  base,  per  100  lb 3.35 

Galvanized  barbed,  base,  per  100  lb 3. SO 

Galvanized  staples,  base,  per  keg 3. SO 

Painted  barbed  wire,  base,  per  100  lb 3.45 

Polished  staples,  base,  per  keg 3.45 

Cement  coated  nails,  base,  per  count  keg 2.70 

Woven  fence,  carloads  (to  jobbers) 67%  per  cent  off  list 

Woven  fence,  carloads   (to  retailers) 65  per  cent  off  list 

Bolts  and  Nuts 

Machine  bolts,  small,  rolled  threads, 

60,  10  and  10  per  cent  off  list 

Machine  bolts,  all  sizes,  cut  threads.  .60  and  10  per  cent  off  list 

Carriage  bolts,   %  x  6  in. : 

Smaller  and  shorter,  rolled  threads. 60  and  10  per  cent  off  list 

Carriage  bolts,  cut  threads,  all  sizes 60  per  cent  off  list 

Lag  bolts  65  and  10  per  cent  off  list 

Plow  bolts,  Nos.  1,  2  and  3  heads. .  .50  and  10  per  cent  off  list 
Other   style  heads 50  per  cent  extra 

Machine  bolts,  c.p.c.  and  t.  nuts,  %  x  4  in., 

50  and  10  per  cent 
Larger  and  longer  sizes 50  and  10  per  cent 

Hot  pressed  square  or  hex.  nuts,  blank 4.25c. 

Hot  pressed   nuts,  tapped 4.25c. 

C.p.c.  and  t.  square  or  hex.  nuts,  blank 4.00c. 

C.p.c.  and  t.  square  or  hex.  nuts,  tapped 4.00c. 

Semi-finished  hex.  nuts  : 

■?„  in.  and  smaller,  U.  S.  S SO  and  5  per  cent 

%   in.  and  larger.  U.  S.  S 75  and  5  per  cent 

Small  sizes,  S.  A.  E 80,  10  and  5  per  cent 

S.  A.  E.,   %   in.  and  larger 75,  10  and  5  per  cent 

Stove  bolts  in  packages 75,  10  and  5  per  cent 

Stove  bolts  in  bulk 75,  10,  5  and  2>A  percent 

Tire   bolts    60  and  10  per  cent 

Bolt  ends  with  hot  pressed  nuts 60  and  5  per  cent 

Turnbuckles,  with  ends,   %   in.  and  smaller. 

55  and  5  to  50  per  cent 

Turnbuckles.  without  ends,  H  in-  and  smaller. 

70  and  10  to  65  and  5  per  cent 

Washers     5c.  to  5.25c. 


off  list 
off  list 
off  list 
off  list 

off  list 
off  list 
off  list 
off  list 
off  list 
off  list 
off  list 
off  list 

off  list 


Semi-Finished  Castellated  and  Slotted  Nuts 

(To  jobbers  and  consumers  in  large  quantities  f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh. ) 

Per  1000 


Larger  sizes — Prices  on  application. 


4.80 
5.50 
6.60 
9.00 
11.00 
15.00 
19.50 
2g.S0 
37.00 
58.50 


.S.  S. 
4.80 
6.00 
7.00 
9.60 
11.50 
15.00 
20.00 
28.60 
37.60 
60.60 


Cap  and  Set  Screws 

Milled  square  and  hex.  head  cap  screws.  ..  .70  per  cent  off  list 

Milled  set  screws 70  per  cent  off  list 

Upset   cap   screws 75  and  10  per  cent  off  list 

Upset  set  screws 75  and  10  per  cent  off  list 

Milled   studs    50  and  10  per  cent  off  list 

Rivets 


Track   Equipment 

per  100  lb. 
per  100  lb. 


.$3.15t 

spikes,    ft    in 3.15  1 

Spikes,  boat  and  barge,  base,  per  100  lb 

Track  bolts,   %  in.  and  larger,  base,  per  100  lb.  .  4.00  I 

Track  bolts,   %  in.  and  %  in.,  base,  per  100  lb..  5.00  t 

Tie  plates,  per  100  lb 2.55  1 

Angle  bars,  base,  per  100  lb 

Welded  Pipe 

Butt  Weld 


Galv. 

19% 
25% 
42% 
48V2 
50% 
Lap  Weld 
43%  - 
47% 
43% 


$3.15 
.  3.50 
)  3.50 
3.50 
)    4.25 

>  5.50 

>  2.60 
2.75 


2%    to    6 59 

7  and  8 56 

9  and  10 54 

11  and  12 53 


3    to   6 .  . 
7   to   12. 


53  40% 

utt  Weld,  extra  strong,  plain 

41  24%    I    2   to   3 

47  30%  Vi    to  ,%.. 

63  42%        %    

58  47%        %    

60  49%  I    1    to  1%.. 


Lap  Weld,  extra  strong,  plain  ends 


53 


42 

46% 

45% 

39% 

32% 

31% 


P 


To  the  large  jobbing  trade  the  above  discounts  are  in- 
creased by  one  point,  with  supplementary  discounts  of  5  per 
cent  on  black  and  1%  i>oints,  with  a  supplementary  discount 
of  5  per  cent  on  galvanized. 


Lap  Welded  Steel 

2  to  2y4   in 

2%  to  2%  in 


1  in 

IVi   and  1% 
1%  in 


Boiler  Tubes 

Charcoal  Iron 

1%  in 

1%  to  1%  in 

2  to  2^  in 

2%  to  3  in 

3%  to  4%  in 

carload  lots  4  points  less. 

Standard  Commercial  Seamless  Boiler  Tubes 
Cold  Drawn 

3  and  3%   in 

3%  and  3%   in 


off  list       2%   and  2%   in. 


43 


32        I 
Hot  Rolled 

3  and  SH   in 38       !    4  in.   . . 

3%   in.  and  3%  in 39       | 

Less  carloads,  4  points  less.  Add  $8  per  net  ton  for  more 
than  four  gages  heavier  than  standard.  No  extras  for 
lengths  up  to  and  including  24  ft.  Sizes  smaller  than  1  in. 
and  lighter  than  standard  gage  to  be  sold  at  mechanical  tube 
list  and  discount.  Intermediate  sizes  and  gages  not  listed 
take  price  of  net  larger  outside  diameter  and  heavier  gage. 
Seamless  Mechanical  Tubing 

Carbon  under   0.30,   base 83  per  cent  off  list 

Carbon  0.30  to  0.40,  base 81  percent  off  list 

Plus    usual   differentials   and   extras  for   cutting.     W.Tre- 
house  discounts  range  higher. 

Seainless  Locomotive  and  Superheater  Tubes 


Cents  per  Ft. 

2-in.  O.D.    12  gage 15 

2-in.  O.D.   11  gage 16 

2-in.  O.D.   10  gage 17 

2H   in.  O.D.  12  gage..      17 
2Vi-in.  O.D.  11  gage..      18 


Cents  per  Ft. 
2^4 -in.  O.D.  10  gage..     20 

3-in.  O.D.   7  gage 35 

1%-in.  O.D.  9  gage...  15 
5%-in.  O.D.  9  gage...  55 
51/. -in.  O.D.  9  gage.  .  .      57 


Standard  cokes. 


Tin  Plate 

base  box 


Terne  Plate 


(Per  Package,  20  x  28  in.) 
8-Ib.    coating,    100    lb.  ,   20-lb.  coating 

base     $11.00       25-lb.   coating 

8-lb.  coating  I.  C 11.30       30-lb.  coating 

12-lb.  coating  I.  C...   12.70       35-lb.   coating 
15-lb.   coating  I.   C 13.95    I    40-lb.   coating 


.$14.90 
.  16.20 
.  17.35 
.  18.35 
.    19.35 


Sheets 

Blue  Annealed 

Nos.  9  and  10   (base),  per  lb 3.00c. 

Box  Annealed,  One  Pass  Cold  Rolled 

No.  28   (base),  per  lb 3.75c.  to  3.86c. 

Automobile  Sheets 

Regular  auto  body  sheets,  base  (22  gage),  per  lb 5.35c. 

&alvanixed 

No.  28   (base),  per  lb 4.90c.  to  6c. 

Long  Ternes 

No.  28  gage  (base).  8-lb.  coating,  per  lb 5.30c. 

Tin-Mill  Black  Plate 
No.   28   (base),  per  lb 3.S5c. 


1352 


Ores 

Lake  Superior  Ores,  Delivered  Lower  Lake  Porta 

Old  raiiKe   Bessemer.   55  per  cent   Iron ^\'^\ 

Old  range  non-Bessemer,   51%    per  cent  Iron 5.70 

Mesabi    Bessemer,    55   per   cent   iron 6-20 

Mcsabi  non  Bessemer,   51%   per  cent  iron 5.55 

{■•oreiyn  Urc,  per  Unit,  c.i.f.  PhiladelpMa  or  Baltimore 
Iron  ore.  low  phos.,  copper  free,  55  to  58  per 

cent  Iron  in  dry  Spanish  or  Algerian.  .  10.50c. 
Iron  ore.  Swedish,  average  66  per  cent  iron  10.50c. 
Manganese  ore  washed,  51   per  cent  manga- 
nese, from  the  Caucasus,  nominal 41c. 

Manganese  ore,  ordinary.  48  per  cent  manga- 
nese, from  the  Caucasus 38c. 

Manganese  ore,  Brazilian  or  Indian,  nominal  42c. 
Tungsten  ore,  per  unit,  in  60  per  cent  con- 
centrates             ?8.25  to  $10.00 

Chrome  ore,  basic,  48  per  cent  CrjOa,  crude, 

per  ton.  c.i.f.  Atlantic  seaboard 18.00  to    28.00 

Molybdenum  ore,   85   per  cent   concentratei, 

per  lb.  of  M0S2.  New  York 75c.  to  85c. 

Ferroalloys 

Ferromanganese,  domestic,  80  per  cent,  fur- 
nace, or  seaboard,  per  ton $110.00 

Ferromanganese.  British,   80  per  cent,  f.o.b. 

Atlantic  port,   duty  paid 110  00 

Spiegeleisen,    Bessemer   Ferrosilicon   and    Silvery    Iron 

(Per   gross   ton   furnace   unless  otherwise   stated) 

Spiegeleisen.  domestic,  19  to  21  per  cent $40.00 

Spiegeleisen.  domestic,  16  to  19  per  cent.  . . .  39.00 

Ferrosilicon,  50  per  cent,  delivered $80.00  to      82.50 

Ferrosilicon,   Bessemer,  10  per  cent 41.50 

Ferrosilicon,  Bessemer,    11  per  cent 44.00 

Ferrosilicon,  Bessemer,   12  per  cent 48.50 

Ferrosilicon,  Bessemer.   13  per  cent 52.10 

Ferrosilicon,  Bessemer,   14  per  cent 57.10 

Silvery   iron,   6   per  cent.   $30.00:    7   per   cent,    $31.00;    8    per 

cent.  $32.50;  9  per  cent,  $34.50;   10  per  cent,   $36.50;   11 

per  cent,  $39.00;  12  per  cent  $41.50. 

Ferrotungsten,   per  lb.   contained  metal....  88c.  to  90o. 
Ferrochromium,   4   to  6  per  cent  carbon,  60 

to  70  per  cent  Cr.  per  lb.  contained  Cr. 

delivered     12c. 

Ferrochromium.  6  to  7  per  cent  carbon,  60 

to  70  per  cent  Cr.,  per  lb 11.50c. 

Ferrovanadium.  per  lb.  contained  vanadium  $3.50  to      $4.00 
Ferrocarbontitanium,  15  to  18  per  cent,  per 

net     ton      200.00 

Fluxes  and  Refractories 

Fluorspar,  80  per  cent  and  over  calcium  fluoride,   not 
over  5   per  cent  silica,   per  net   ton   f.o.b.   Illinois 

and   Kentucky   mines    $22.00 

Fluorspar.   85   per  cent  and   over  calcium  fluoride,   not 
over  5   per  cent  silica,   per  net   ton   f.o.b.   Illinois 

and  Kentucky  mines    23.50 

Per  1000  f.o.b.  works: 

Fire  Clay :  High  Duty  Moderate  Duty 

Pennsylvania    $42.00  to  $45.00      $37.00  to  $42.00 

Maryland      47.00  42.00 

Ohio     42.00  to    43.00        37.00  to    39.00 

Kentucky     42.00  to    43.00        37.00  to    39.00 

Illinois      37.00  to    42.00 

Missouri     42.00  to    45.00        35.00  to    40.00 

Ground    fire    clay,    per    net    ton 6.00  to       7.00 

Silica  Brick: 

Pennsylvania     42.00 

Chicago     49.00 

Birmingham    50.00 

Ground  silica  clay,  per  net  ton 8.00 

Magnesite  Brick : 

Standard   size,    per   net    ton    (f.o.b.    Balti- 
more  and   Chester,    Pa.)    65.00 

Grain  magnesite.  per  net  ton   (f.o.b.  Balti- 
more and   Chester.   Pa.)     40.00 

Chrome  Brick  : 

Standard    size,    per    net    ton    50.00 


Semi-Finished  Steel,  F.O.B.  Pittsburgh  or  Youngstown, 
per  gross  ton 

Rolling  billets.  4-ln.  and  over $40.00 

Rolling  billets.  2-ln.  and  under ''O.OO 

Forging  billets,   ordinary  carbons 45.00 

Sheet  bars.   Bessemer ^2. 50 

Sheet  bars,   open-hearth 


Slabs 


.$40.00 


51.00 
base 
base 
base 


base 
,2.40 
,2.40 
.2.40 


Wire  rods,  common  soft,  base.  No.  5  to  Vi-in 

Wire  rods,  common  soft,  coarser  than  14 -in.      $2.60  over 

Wire   rods,   screw    stock $5.00  per  ton  over 

Wire  rods,  carbon  0.20  to  0.40 3.00  per  ton  over 

Wire  rods,  carbon  0.41  to  0.55 5.00  per  ton  over 

Wire  rods,  carbon  0.56  to  0.75 7.50  per  ton  over 

Wire  rods,  carbon  over  0.75 10.00  per  ton  over 

Wire  rods,  acid   15.00  per  ton  over 

Skelp,    gi-ooved,   per   lb 

Skelp,  sheared,   per  lb 

Skelp,  universal,   per  lb 


Finished  Iron  and  Steel,  F.O.B.  Mill 

Rails,   heav>-,   per   gross   ton    $43.00 

Rails,  light,  new  steel,  base,  lb 2.25c. 

Rails,  light,  rerolled,  base,  per  lb 1.85c.  to  2.00c. 

Rails,    ^s-in.    and   larger,    base,    per    100    lb.. 
Spikes,  %-in.,  .ft-in.  and  %-in.,  base  per  100  lb. 

Spikes,   Vi-in.,  base,  per  100  lb 

Spikes,  boat  and  barge,  base,   per   100   lb 

Track  bolts,  %-in.  and  smaller,  base,  per  100  lb. 
Track  bolts,   %-in.  and  larger,  base,  per  100  lb 

Tie  plates,  per  100  lb 

Angle  bars,   per  100  lb 

Bars,  common  iron,  base,  per  lb.,  Chicago  mill 

Bars,  common   iron,  Pittsburgh   mill    

Bars,  rails,  steel  reinforcing,  base,  per  lb 

Ground  shafting,  base,  per  lb 

Cut  nails,   base,   per  keg 


$3.15 

$3.15  to    3.50 

3.15  to    3.50 

3.50 

4.00  to    4.25 

4.75  to    5.50 

2.55  to    2.60 

2.75 

2.40c. 

2.40c. 

:.15c.  10  2.25c. 

3.40c. 

$3.15  lo$3.25 


Alloy  Steel 

S.A.E. 

Series  Bars 

Numbers  100  lb. 

2100«(i/2%  Nickel,  10  to  20  per  cent  Carbon) . .  .$3.25  to  $3.50 

2300    (3%%   Nickel)     5.50  to    5.75 

2500    ( 5%   Nickel)    7.75  to    8.00 

3100    (Nickel  Chromium)    4.50  to    4.75 

3200    (Nickel  Chromium)    6.00  to    6.25 

3300    (Nickel  Chromium)    8.25  to    8.50 

3400    (Nickel  Chromium)    7.25  to    7.50 

5100    (Chromium  Steel)    3.75  to    4.00 

5200'(CTiromium    Steel)     8.00  to    8.25 

6100    (Chromium   Vanadium   bars) 5.25  to    5.50 

6100    (Chromium   Vanadium    spring  steel) 4.50  to    4.75 

9250    (Silico   Manganese  spring  steel) 4.10  to    4.25 

Nickel     Chrome     Vanadium     (0.60     Nickel,     0.50 

Chromium.    0.15    Vanadium)     5.00  to    5,25 

Chromium    Molybdenum    bars    (0.80—1.10    Chro- 
mium,  0.25—0.40   Molybdenum) 4.73  to    5.00 

Chromium    Molybdenum    bars    (0.50 — 0.70    Chro- 
mium,   0.15 — 0.25    Molybdenum)     4.25  to    4.50 

Chromium     Molybdenum    spring     steel     (1—1.25 

Chromium,    0.30 — 0.50    Molybdenum) 4.50  to    4.75 

Above  prices  are  for  hot-rolled  alloy  steel  bars,  forging 
quality,  per  100  lb.,  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh.  Billets  4  x  4  in.  and 
larger  are  $10  per  gross  ton  less  than  net  ton  price  for  bars 
of  same  analyses.  On  smaller  than  4  x  4-ln.  billets  down 
to  and  including  2%-in.  sq.  there  Is  a  size  extra  of  $10  per 
gross  ton:  on  billets  smaller  than  2%-ln.  sq.,  the  net  ton  bar 
price  applies. 

•Not    S.A.E.    specifications,    but   numbered    by   manufac- 
turers   to    conform    to    S.A.E.    system. 


Freight  Rates 


All  freight  rates  from  Pittsburgh  on  finished  iron  and  steel  products,  carload  lots,  per  100  lb. 


Philadelphia,  domestic.  $0.32 

Philadelphia,  export...  0.235 

Baltimore,    domestic...  0.31 

Baltimore,   export    ....  0.225 

New  York,  domestic ..  .  0.34 

New  York,  export 0.255 

Boston,    domestic     ....  0.365 

Boston,  export   0.255 


Buffalo    $0,265 

Cleveland     0.215 

Cleveland,  Youngstown 

Comb 0.19 

Detroit    0.29 

Cincinnati     0.29 

Indianapolis    O.Sl 

Chicago    0.34 


St.  Louis  .  .  . 
Kansas  City 
Kansas  City 


.$0.43 
.  0.735 
.    0.705 


Pacific   Coast    $1.15 

Pac.  Coast,  ship  plates  1.34 

Birmingham    0.58 

Memphis     0.56 


ha    (pipe)    0.705 

rer    1.27 

rer    (pipe)    1.215 

York,   Philadelphia    and    Baltimore)    to  Pacific    Coast   ports   of  call    on   most 


Jacksonville,    all    rail..    0.70 
Jacksonville,    rail    and 

water    

New   Orleans    


Rates  from  Atlantic  Coast  ports    (i.e  .  . 

steamship  lines,  via  the  Panama  Canal,  are  as  follows:  Pig  iron.  35c.;  ship  plates,  40c.;  ingot  and  muck  bars,  structural 
steel,  common  wire  products  including  cut  or  wire  nails,  spikes,  and  wire  hoops,  40c.:  sheets  and  tin  plates,  40c.:  sheets. 
No.  12  gage  and  lighter.  50c.;  rods,  40c.:  wire  rope  cables  and  strands,  46c.;  wire  fencing,  netting  and  stretcher,  iOc.  ;  pipes 
not  over  12  in.  in  diameter,  55c.  ;  over  12  in.  in  diameter.  2%c.  per  in.  or  fraction  thereof  additional.  All  prices  per  100  lb.  in 
carload  lots,  minimum  40,000  lb. 
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FABRICATED    STEEL   BUSINESS  RAILROAD  EQUIPMENT  BUYING 


Numerous  Awards  Total  14,500  Tons  and  Fresh 
Inquiries  CaU  for  22,200   Tons 

In  the  fabricated  steel  field  railroad  bridge  work  is 
noteworthy.  Awards  covering  17  projects  of  various 
kinds  call  for  upward  of  14,500  tons  and  fresh  pro- 
posals, few  of  unusual  size,  add  22,200  tons  to  the 
business  under  negotiation.  The  principal  bookings 
are  as  follows: 

New  Toi-k  Edison  Co..  sub-station  on  Forty-eighth  Street. 
New  York,  600  tons,  to  Hedden  Iron  Construction  Co. 

Public  School  No.  210,  New  Tork,  1300  tons,  to  Turner 
Construction  Co. 

Florida  East  Coast  Railroad,  bridges,  100  tons,  to  Vir- 
ginia Bridge  &  Iron  Co. 

Highway  bridge  at  Middlesex,  N.  J.,  100  tons,  to  Phoenix 

New  York  Central,  bridge  near  Albany,  N.  Y..  250  tons, 
to  American  Bridge  Co. 

Boston  &  Maine  Railroad,  bridge  at  Gorham,  N.  H.,  500 
tons,   to   McClintic-Marshall  Co. 

Lancashire  residence  on  Sixty-ninth  Street,  New  York,  350 
tons,  to  American  Bridge  Co. 

Standard  Oil  Co.,  work  at  Cleveland.  500  tons,  to  Mas- 
sillon  Bridge  Co. 

Office  building  at  972  Broad  Street,  Newark,  N.  J..  250 
tons,  to  Hay  Foundry  &  Iron  Works. 

St.  George  Hotel,  Brooklyn,  addition,  800  tons,  to  A.  E. 
Norton,  Inc. 

Paterno  apartment  building.  West  Eighty-sixth  Street, 
New  York,  800  tons,  to  Paterson  Bridge  Co. 

Union  Stock  Yards.  South  Omaha,  Neb.,  viaduct,  3100 
tons,  to  Omaha  Structural  Steel  Co. 

Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy,  20  girder  spans  and  mis- 
cellaneous repairs,   738   tons,   to  American   Bridge  Co. 

Arlington  Hotel,  Hot  Springs,  Ark.,  156  tons,  to  Virginia 
Bridge  &  Iron  Co. 

Louisville  &  Nashville,  bridge  work.  500  tons  adaitional. 
to  the  American  Bridge  Co. 

Standard  Sanitary  Mfg.  Co..  Baltimore  plant,  3700  tons. 
to  Fort  Pitt  Bridge  Works. 

Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Co.,  Creighton,  Pa.,  plant  exten- 
sion, 600  tons,  to  McClintic-Marshall  Co. 

Structural  Projects  Pending 

Inquiries  for  fabricated  steel  work  include  the  fol- 
lowing: 

New  York  Telephone  Co.,  exchange  on  Seventy-third 
Street,  New  York,  750  tons. 

Bridge  over  Raritan  River  at  Perth  Amboy.  N.  J.,  6000 
tons:  bids  close  Nov.  22.  (This  work  previously  reported, 
former  bids  having  been  rejected.) 

Atlantic  Coast  Line,  bridge,   100  tons. 

Homeopathic  Hospital,  Middletown,  N.   Y.,  700  tons. 

Erasmus  High  School,  New  York,   1200  tons. 

Virginian  Railway,  bridge,   150  tons. 

Chesapeake  &  Ohio   Railroad,  bridge.  150  tons. 

Steinway  &  Sons,  piano  warehouse  and  salesrooms.  Fifty- 
seventh  Street,  New  York,  3000  tons.  (This  work  previously 
reported,  but  now  being  refigured.) 

Lefcourt  office  and  loft  building,  Broadway  at  Thirty- 
sixth  Street,  New  York.  5000  tons,  may  be  awarded  this  week. 

Gilbert  loft  building  on  West  Thirty-fifth  Street,  New 
York,  1500  tons. 

Union  League  Club  building,  Chicago.  5000  tons. 

Purdue  University  building,  Lafayette,  Ind.,   400  tons. 

Pennsylvania  Railroad,  Fifty-sixth  Street  viaduct,  Chi- 
cago. 350  tons. 

Great  Northern  Railroad.  I-beam  spans,  400  tons,  and 
truss  and  girder  work,  1000  tons. 

Stone  &  Webster,  Boston,  power  house  at  Fall  River, 
Mass.,  3500  tons. 

Belamose    Corporation,    Dividend.    Conn.,    silk    mill,    1000 


Orders  Placed  for  Repairs  to  800  Cars — Inquiries 
for  600  New  Cars 

Orders  for  repairs  to  800  cars,  inquiries  for  repairs 
to  3000  cars  and  inquiries  for  600  new  cars  are  the 
chief  items  in  the  railroad  equipment  field.  The  fresh 
developments  are  in  part  the  following: 

The  Carnegie  Steel  Co.  has  awarded  orders  for  the  repair 
of  500  coke  cars  to  the  Koppel  Car  Repair  Co.  and  the 
Gietnville  Steel  Car  Co. 

It  is  expected  that  the  Norfolk  &  Western  Railroad  will 
issue  an  inquiry  next  week  for  4000  or  5000  new  freight  cars. 

The  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  is  in  the  market  for  repairs  to 
3000  freight  cars. 

The  Wabash  is  formally  in  the  market  for  250  gondola 
cars  of  70  tons'  capacity. 

The  Chitago  &  Alton  is  inquiring  for  250  40-ton  box  cars. 

The  Spokane,  Portland  &  Seattle  has  ordered  50  flat 
cars   from   the   American   Car   &    Foundry   Co. 

The  Gulf  Coast  Lines  have  bought  4  coaches.  2  partition 
coaches,  2  baggage  and  mail  cars  from  the  American  Car 
&   Foundry  Co. 

The  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey  has  placed  50  coaches 
with  the  Standard  Steel  Car  Co..  5  combination  cars  with 
tlie  Pressed  Steel  Car  Co.  and  10  baggage  cars  with  the 
American  Car  &  Foundry  Co. 

The  Illinois  Traction  Co.   is  inquiring  for  100  box  cars. 

The  Missouri  Pacific  will  itself  undertake  the  repair  of 
200  general  service  cars,  100  gondola  cars  and  25  to  50 
passenger   cars. 

The  Louisville.  Henderson  &  St.  Louis  has  placed  1 
locomotive   with    the   American   Ixjcomotive   Co. 


Tonnage  Rate  of  Sheet  and  Tin  Mill  Workers 
Advanced 

YouNGSTOWN,  Nov.  13. — Tonnage  rates  of  sheet  and 
tin  mill  workers  in  mills  operating  under  the  sliding 
wage  scale  agreement  of  the  Amalgamated  Association 
of  Iron,  Steel  and  Tin  Workers  advance  IV2  per  cent 
for  the  November-December  period,  to  48  per  cent 
above  base,  as  a  result  of  the  bimonthly  settlement  con- 
ducted today. 

The  average  selling  price  of  Nos.  25,  27  and  28- 
gage  black  sheets  was  revealed  as  $3.75  per  100  lb., 
on  shipments  for  the  60  days  ending  Nov.  1.  This  com- 
pares with  a  -$3.70  average  two  months  before. 

This  is  the  highest  wage  rate  for  such  employees 
since  war  time  prosperity,  and  is  36  per  cent  above  the 
lowest  rate  paid  in  1921. 

James  H.  Nutt  of  Youngstown  represented  the  West- 
ern Sheet  and  Tin  Plate  Manufacturers'  Association, 
and  M.  F.  Tighe  of  Pittsburgh  the  employees. 


Proposed  Republic  Extensions 

Youngstown,  Nov.  13. — Extensions  to  its  buttweld 
pipe  mill  capacity  are  being  considered  by  the  Republic 
Iron  &  Steel  Co.  Such  additional  capacity  would  in- 
volve some  rearrangement  of  plant  facilities  at  Youngs- 
town. 

The  Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Co.  recently  author- 
ized two  new  buttweld  pipe  mills  at  its  Chicago  prop- 
erty, acquired  from  the  Steel  &  Tube  Co. 


Niagara  Palls  Hospital,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.,  150  tons. 


Welding  Methods  in  Budd  Plant 

Methods  of  welding  employed  in  the  plant  of  the  Ed- 
ward G.  Budd  Mfg.  Co.,  Philadelphia,  will  be  described 
and  motion  pictures  of  the  processes  will  be  shown  by 
Joseph  W.  Meadowcroft,  general  superintendent  of 
welding  of  that  company,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Philadel- 
phia section,  American  Welding  Society,  at  the  En- 
gineers' Clulj,  Philadelphia,  Monday  evening,  Nov.  19. 
This  will  be  the  first  time  that  pictures  of  the  Budd 
welding  operations  have  been  shown  outside  of  the 
Budd  plant.  A.  Schroeder  of  the  Standard  Electric 
Welding  Co.  is  secretary  of  the  Philadelphia  section. 
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NON-FERROUS  METALS 


The  Week's  Prices 

Cents  per  Pound  for  Early  Delivery 
Copper.  New  York  Straits  Lead 

, » ,      Tin 

Electro-     New 


9 13.50 

10 13,50 

12 13.50 

13 13.50 


Yorl<  York  Louis  York  Louis 
6.45  6.70  6.35 
6.45 
6.50 
6.50 


12.37Vj  43.37%  6.75 

12.50  43.10  6.75 

12.75  43.00  6.75 

12.87%  6.75 

13.00  43.45%  6.75 

13.25  44.37%  6.85 


1.50 
6.55 


6.72%  6.37% 

6.75  6.40 

6.75  6.40 

6.77%  6.42% 

6.80  6.45 


•Refinery  quotation;  delivered  price  14c.  higher. 

New  York 

New  York,  Nov.  13. 
Prices  of  all  the  metals  are  higher  and  most  of  the 
markets  are  quite  active.  There  has  been  heavy  buying 
of  copper,  with  electrolytic  advancing  every  day.  The 
tin  marlvet  is  more  active  and  higher  and  there  is  a 
considerably  firmer  tendency  in  lead,  with  quotations 
slightly  advanced.  The  zinc  market  is  about  10  points 
higher  than  a  week  ago,  with  buying  only  moderate. 

Copper. — Pronounced  activity  characterizes  the  cop- 
per market  and  the  amount  of  buying  and  the  advance 
in  prices  has  been  striking.  The  advance  in  prices  has 
been  based  on  actual  sales  which  have  been  the  largest 
in  some  time.  The  buying  has  been  for  both  foreign 
and  domestic  consumers.  Most  of  the  European  coun- 
tries participated,  particularly  France  and  England, 
and  the  Far  East  was  a  buyer.  Domestic  sales  have 
been  both  for  early  and  for  first  quarter  delivery.  The 
rise  in  quotations  has  been  over  l%c.  per  lb.  in  the  last 
week  and  electrolytic  today  is  quoted  at  a  minimum  of 
13.50c.,  delivered,  with  some  sellers  asking  %c.  to  %c. 
higher.  General  statistics  recently  made  public  show 
that  October  was  one  of  the  largest  months  this  year 
so  far  as  deliveries  into  consumption  were  concerned. 
Production,  however,  continues  unchecked  and  is  still 
regarded  as  the  key  to  the  future  of  the  market.  Lake 
copper  is  quoted  at  13.50c.  to  13.62 %c.,  delivered,  and 
is  also  in  stronger  demand. 

Tin. — The  week  has  been  a  fairly  active  one  at 
advancing  prices.  On  Nov.  5,  7  and  8  it  is  estimated 
that  at  least  1000  tons  of  Straits  tin  was  sold,  with  both 
consumers  and  dealers  the  buyers.  It  appears  as  if 
consumers'  stocks  are  getting  low  and  that  they  are 
forced  to  make  purchases.  It  is  not  at  all  improbable 
that  they  may  be  obliged  to  buy  actively  in  the  next 
two  months  and  that  the  December  position  may  be- 
come tight.  The  statistical  position  is  favorable  to 
this  and  very  few  London  firms  are  offering  the  metal 
liberally.  On  Friday,  Nov.  9,  about  300  tons  changed 
hands  at  43c.  and  on  Saturday,  Nov.  10,  a  good  business 
was  done  with  consumers  the  leading  buyers.  Yes- 
terday, Monday,  about  500  tons  changed  hands,  both 
consumers  and  dealers  participating,  and  today  has 
been  fairly  active.  Spot  Straits  tin  today  is  quoted  at 
44.37y2C.,  New  York,  and  the  London  market  is  con- 
siderably higher  at  an  advance  of  about  £4  per  ton  over 
yesterday.  Spot  standard  today  was  quoted  at  £221, 
future  standard  at  £221  and  spot  Straits  at  £222,  all 
about  £13  per  ton  higher  than  a  week  ago.  On  the 
New  York  Metal  Exchange,  between  Nov.  5  and  9, 
about  275  tons  were  sold.  Conditions  in  the  market 
point  to  a  repetition  of  the  heavy  buying  movement  of  a 
year  ago  which  started  in  September  and  lasted  until 
March,  the  main  difference  being  that  the  beginning  is 
two  months  later.  Arrivals  thus  far  this  month  have 
been  3450  tons,  with  4689  tons  reported  afloat. 

Lead.— The  American  Smelting  &  Refining  Co.  today 
increased  its  quotation  from  6.75c.  to  6.85c.,  New  York. 
A  firmer  tone  characterizes  the  market  both  here  and  in 
the  West,  where  higher  prices  have  prevailed  for  sev- 
eral days,  the  quotation  at  St.  Louis  now  being  6.55c., 
with  business  done  recently  around  6.50c.  Demand  con- 
tinues excellent  and  consumption  is  heavy. 

Zinc— Despite  unfavorable  statistics  which  show 
that  stocks  increased  2894  tons  in  October  and  that  pro- 


duction was  nearly  10,000  tons  in  excess  of  domestic 
shipments,  the  market  is  firmer  and  prices  are  higher, 
prime  Western  being  quoted  today  at  6.45c.,  St.  Louis, 
or  0.80c.,  New  York.  Actual  buying  of  the  metal  has 
been  only  fair,  but  there  is  an  improvement  in  sentiment 
based  partly  on  a  more  active  demand  and  a  better  out- 
look in  the  brass  trade. 

Nickel. — Shot  and  ingot  nickel  are  quoted  unchanged 
at  29c.  to  32c.  per  lb.,  with  electrolytic  nickel  held  at 
32c.  by  the  leading  producers.  In  the  outside  market 
both  shot  and  ingot  nickel  are  quoted  at  29c.  to  32c. 
Antimony. — The  market  continues  to  advance  and 
wholesale  lots  of  Chinese  metal  are  quoted  at  9.25c., 
New  York,  duty  paid. 

Aluminum. — Virgin  metal,  98  to  99  per  cent  pure,  is 
quoted  by  importers  at  25c.  to  26c.  per  lb.,  duty  paid, 
New  York,  with  only  a  few  sellers  able  to  obtain  the 
metal  from  the  principals. 

Old  Metals. — Business  is  active  and  values  are  ad- 
vancing.   Dealers'  selling  prices  are  as  follows: 

Cents 
Per  Lb. 

Copper,  heavy  and  crucible 12.50 

Copper,  heavy  and  wire 11.50 

Copper,  light  and  bottoms 10.00 

Heavy    machine   composition..: 10.25 

Brass,   heavy    7.75 

Brass,    light    6.25 

No.   1  red  brass  or  composition  turnings..      8.75 

No.  1  yellow  red  brass  turnings 6.75 

Lead,  heavy   6.25 

Lead,    tea    5.50 

Zinc     5.00 

Cast   aluminum    16.25 

Sheet   aluminum    16.25 

Chicago 

Nov.  13. — All  of  the  metals  are  more  active.  Con- 
siderable tonnages  of  copper  have  changed  hands,  some 
of  them  being  for  future  deliveries.  Tin  is  stronger 
than  had  been  expected  in  view  of  heavy  tonnages 
scheduled  for  arrival  this  month,  which  would  ordi- 
narily be  regarded  as  an  adverse  factor.  Lead  is  not 
freely  offered  and  producers  are  not  pressed  to  dis- 
pose of  their  supplies.  The  situation  in  zinc  is  not  so 
favorable.  Antimony  continues  to  gather  strength  in 
the  absence  of  foreign  offerings.  Copper,  tin  and  an- 
timony have  advanced,  while  lead  and  zinc  remain 
stationary.  Business  in  the  old  metals  has  materially 
improved,  with  prices  generally  higher.  We  quote  in 
carload  lots:  Lake  copper,  13.50c.;  tin,  43.50c.;  lead, 
6.50c.;  spelter,  6.40c.;  antimony,  lie,  in  less  than  car- 
load lots.  On  old  metals  we  quote  copper  wire,  crucible 
shapes  and  copper  clips,  10.50c.;  copper  bottoms,  9.25c.; 
red  brass,  8.50c.;  yellow  brass,  6.50c.;  lead  pipe,  5.50c.; 
zinc,  4.2.5c.;  pewter,  No.  1,  23c.;  tin  foil,  30c.;  block  tin, 
35c.;  all  buying  prices  for  less  than  carload  lots. 


Ford  Motor   Co.   Planning  to  Increase  Pro- 
duction 

The  Ford  Motor  Co.  is  at  present  urging  a  speed-up 
program  for  all  parts  and  accessories  manufacturers 
which  will  permit  of  their  increasing  their  production 
during  the  first  half  of  1924  to  8000  or  9000  cars  per 
day.  The  continued  demand  for  motor  cars  is  pointed 
to  as  justifying  the  increased  production.  The  Ford 
sales  department  is  so  far  behind  in  orders  that  de- 
livery of  cars,  particularly  of  the  closed  type,  requires 
from  one  to  four  weeks,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
company  is  working  two  8-hour  shifts. 

The  Ford  company  has  not  set  any  definite  produc- 
tion figure  but  it  is  getting  all  lines  of  assembling  in 
order,  so  it  will  be  in  a  position  to  keep  step  with  the 
sales  department,  and  present  indications  are  it  will 
need  the  above  mentioned  number  of  cars  per  day  to 
fill  the  orders. 

C.  D.  Carey,  assistant  to  the  president,  Verona  Steel 
Castings  Co.,  Verona,  Pa.,  will  be  the  speaker  at  the 
regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  Pittsburgh  Foundry- 
men's  Association,  Monday  evening,  Nov.  19,  at  the 
General  Forbes  Hotel.  His  subject  is,  "The  Trend  of 
Specifications  and  Inspection  in  the  Casting  Industry." 
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LEO   F.   CAPRONI 


Leo  F.  Caproni,  who  recently  became  assistant 
sales  manager  of  the  Palmer  Steel  Co.,  Inc.,  desi^er, 
fabricator  and  director  of  steel  structures,  Springfield, 
Mass.,  has  been  contin- 
uously identified  with  dif- 
ferent departments  of  the 
fabricating  steel  business 
since  his  graduation  in 
1911  from  the  engineering 
course  at  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege. He  has  successively 
been  with  the  Lally  Col- 
umn Co.,  manufacturer  of 
concrete  filled  pipe  col- 
umns, the  National  Bridge 
Works  where  his  work  in- 
cluded contracting  and 
engineering  after  learning 
details  of  the  business,  the 
Bethlehem  Steel  Co., 
where  he  was  engaged  in 
the  selling  department  of 
the  New  York  office,  and 
the  Hay  Foundry  &  Iron 
Works,  New  York,  where 
he    was    assistant    contracting    engineer. 

Lewis  S.  West,  \ace-president  and  general  manager 
Merchants  Dispatch  Transportation  Co.,  East  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  has  been  elected  a  director  of  the  Genesee  Valley 
Trust  Co.,  that  city. 

Harbor  Mitchell,  who  resigned  recently  as  vice-presi- 
dent and  general  manager  of  the  American  Foundry 
&  Construction  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  has  been  appointed  as- 
sistant to  Mr.  Floersheim  of  B.  Floersheim  &  Co., 
piping  engineers  and  contractors,  Pittsburgh.  Mr. 
Mitchell  is  a  graduate  in  mechanical  engineering  from 
West  Virginia  University  and  has  had  1.5  years'  ex- 
perience in  the  selling  and  manufacture  of  piping 
systems. 

Lee  M.  Clegg  has  been  made  sales  manager  of  the 
Steel  Products  Co.,  Cleveland  and  Detroit.  He  is  a 
graduate  of  Case  School  of  Applied  Science,  Cleveland, 
and  has  been  with  the  company  since  1919  in  the  ef- 
ficiency department,  and  during  the  past  several  months 
has  been  assistant  sales  manager  under  J.  A.  Krider, 
secretary-treasurer. 

W.  E.  Schmid,  mechanical  engineer  Combustion  En- 
gineering Corporation,  has  been  assigned  to  the  branch 
office  in  Paris,  the  Societe  Anonyme  des  Foyers  Auto- 
matiques. 

Thomas  P.  Anthony  has  been  appointed  chief  en- 
gineer of  the  United  States  Cast  Iron  Pipe  &  Foundry 
Co.,  Burlington,  N.  J.  P.  T.  Laws  was  appointed  South- 
ern manager,  with  offices  at  1002  American  Trust  & 
Savings  Bank  Building,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

J.  W.  McQueen,  president  Sloss-Sheffield  Steel  & 
Iron  Co.,  Birmingham,  Ala.,  spent  several  days  in  St. 
Louis  last  week,  and  on  Thursday  was  host  to  14  foun- 
drymen  of  the  district  at  a  luncheon  at  the  Missouri 
Athletic  Association. 

W.  J.  Mackenzie,  metallurgist  Interstate  Iron  & 
Steel  Co.,  Chicago,  will  address  a  combined  meeting  of 
the  Cincinnati  Engineers'  Club  and  the  American  So- 
ciety for  Steel  Treating  on  Thursday  evening,  Nov.  15, 
at  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  The  meeting  will  be 
preceded  by  a  dinner. 

Frederick  W.  Henrici,  assistant  engineer  of  the 
erecting  department  American  Bridge  Co.,  Pittsburgh, 
was  the  speaker  at  a  joint  meeting  of  the  civil  section. 
Engineers  Society  of  Western  Pennsylvania,  and  the 
Pittsburgh  section,  American  Society  of  Civil  En- 
gineers, at  the  William  Penn  Hotel,  Pittsburgh,  on  Tues- 
day evening,  Nov.  13.  He  described  the  erection  of  the 
Southern  Railroad  bridge  over  the  Ohio  River  at  Cincin- 
nati. 

J.  V.  W.  Reynders  and  F.  F.  Sharpless,  national 
vice-president  and  secretary  respectively  of  the  Amer- 


ican Institute  of  Mining  &  Metallurgical  Engineers,  will 
be  principal  speakers  at  the  subscription  dinner  to  be 
given  by  the  Ohio  section  of  the  Institute  at  the  Hotel 
Winton,  Cleveland,  Nov.  16. 

E.  E.  Helm  has  resigned  as  industrial  secretary  of 
the  Akron,  Ohio,  Chamber  of  Commerce,  to  become  De- 
troit branch  manager  of  the  Bridgeport  Brass  Co., 
Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Charles  N.  Ring,  formerly  identified  with  the  Ohio 
Steel  Foundry  Co.,  Lima,  Ohio,  has  been  appointed 
manager  of  the  Allied  Steel  Castings  Co.,  West  Har- 
vey, 111. 

J.  G.  Penwell,  plant  superintendent  General  Amer- 
ican Tank  Car  Corporation,  East  Chicago,  Ind.,  has  been 
promoted  to  manager  to  succeed  0.  J.  Parks,  trans- 
ferred to  the  Chicago  offices  as  head  of  the  sales  de- 
partment. 

E.  P.  Mathewson  of  New  York,  president  American 
Institute  of  Mining  and  Metallurgical  Engineers,  has 
been  elected  representative  fellow  of  McGill  University, 
Montreal,  for  countries  outside  of  Canada  and  New- 
foundland. He  will  serve  for  three  years  and  becomes 
a  member  of  the  McGill  Corporation.  Mr.  Mathewson 
was  born  in  Montreal  in  1864  and  received  from  McGill 
the  degree  of  bachelor  of  science  in  mining  in  1885. 

Stanley  A.  Richardson  has  returned  to  the  faculty 
of  the  department  of  engineering,  Lewis  Institute,  Chi- 
cago, and  has  resumed  charge  of  the  courses  offered  in 
metallography  and  ferrous  metallurgy. 

Harry  J.  Rothrock  has  been  appointed  assistant 
foundry  superintendent  of  the  Deemer  Steel  Casting 
Co.  of  New  Castle,  Del.  During  the  last  four  years  he 
has  been  with  the  Taylor  Wharton  Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  and 
was  superintendent  of  the  steel  foundry  department  at 
the  Easton,  Pa.,  plant  during  the  last  two  years. 

George  S.  Brush,  who  resigned  recently  as  general 
manager  of  the  Houston  Electric  Railway  Co.,  Hous- 
ton, Tex.,  has  been  made  assistant  to  the  president  of 
the  Ballard  Oil  Equipment  Co.,  Boston. 

Thomas  H.  Wickenden  of  the  development  and  re- 
search department  International  Nickel  Co.  was  guest 
of  the  Hartford  chapter,  American  Society  for  Steel 
Treating,  on  Tuesday  evening,  Nov.  13,  at  the  Hartford 
Engineers'  Club,  Hartford,  Conn.  He  spoke  on  alloy 
steels  in  automotive  construction. 

Wilson  Oliver  has  been  appointed  manager  of  the 
Pittsburgh  branch,  Oliver  Brothers,  Inc.,  New  York,  to 
succeed  0.  A.  Lanchantin,  who  has  resigned  to  become 
sales  manager  of  the  Eastern  Steel  Products  Corpora- 
tion, Spring  City,  Pa.  Mr.  Oliver  is  a  son  of  the  late 
Thomas  E.  Oliver,  founder  and  for  30  years  president 
of  the  Oliver  Brothers,  Inc.  He  has  been  identified  with 
the  company  since  1913  and  before  that  for  several 
years  was  associated  with  a  wholesale  house.  Mr. 
Oliver  enlisted  in  the  Essex  troop  of  New  Jersey  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  war  and  had  actual  service  overseas. 

T.  Holland  Nelson,  formerly  steel  works  manager 
with  Henry  Disston  &  Sons,  Inc.,  and  finally  in  charge 
of  its  metallurgical  reseai-ch,  has  resigned  to  take 
charge  of  the  works  at  Titusville,  Pa.,  of  the  Cyclops 
Steel  Co.  Mr.  Nelson  is  a  native  of  Sheffield, 
Eng.,  was  educated  at  Sheffield  University,  and 
was  for  several  years  employed  by  Thos.  Firth 
&  Sons,  Ltd.,  Sheffield,  finally  becoming  assist- 
ant to  Han-y  Brearley,  British  metallurgist  and 
inventor  of  stainless  steel.  Mr.  Nelson  came  to  the 
United  States  in  1911  and  joined  the  Simonds  Mfg.  Co., 
later  transferring  to  Henry  Disston  &  Sons.  He  re- 
turned to  England,  enlisted  in  the  British  Army  at 
the  outset  of  war  and  was  detailed  to  the  manufacture 
of  munitions.  He  was  connected  with  the  firm  of  Peter 
Stubs,  Ltd.,  and  left  that  company  as  managing  di- 
rector in  1920  to  return  to  the  United  States. 

Dean  Mortimer  Elwyn  Cooley  of  the  L^niversity  of 
Michigan  has  been  invited  to  a  dinner  to  be  given  in 
his  honor  on  Nov.  23  at  the  Hotel  Statler,  Detroit,  by 
several  engineering  societies  jointly.  The  engineering 
societies  and  Dean  Cooley's  host  of  associates  and 
friends  are  taking  this  means  of  expressing  their  ap- 
preciation of  his  service  to  the  engineering  profession 
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as  well  as  their  adniiiation  of  his  lifelong 
many  attainments. 

C.  B.  Armstronij,  formerly  Michigan  representative 
of  the  Globe  Automatic  Sprinkler  Co.,  and  later  vice- 
president  of  the  Acme  Co.,  has  been  chosen  vice-presi- 
dent and  sales  manager  of  the  Viking:  Automatic 
Sprinkler  Co.,  with  headquarters  in  Hastings,  Mich. 

Clarence  F.  Williams,  Cadillac,  Mich.,  has  been  made 
president  of  the  Acme  Motor  Truck  Co.,  that  city,  suc- 
ceeding Walter  A.  Kysor,  who  recently  resigned.  Mr. 
Williams  is  actively  interested  in  the  Cadillac  Metal 
Parts  Co.,  is  president  of  the  Simplex  Wire  Wheel  Co., 
and  is  an  officer  of  the  Cadillac  State  Bank. 

D.  De  Vries,  director  R.  S.  Stokvis  &  Zonen,  Rotter- 
dam, will  arrive  in  New  York  on  the  Nieu  Amsterdam, 
Nov.  17.  Mr.  Ue  Vries  has  been  absent  from  America 
four  years  and  plans  to  visit  the  many  connections  of 
his  company  while  here. 


OBITUARY 


THOMAS  A.  FERNLEY 


Thomas  Adamson  Fernley,  secretary-treasurer  of 
the  National  Supply  and  Machinery  Dealers'  Associa- 

tion,   died  on   Nov.   6   at   Ger- 

mantown  Hospital,  Philadel- 
phia. He  had  been  ill  since 
September,  of  Bright's  dis- 
ease, and  for  several  weeks 
his  condition  had  been  serious. 
Mr.  Fernley  was  39  years  old 
and  had  been  for  several  years 
secretary  of  various  trade 
associations  affiliated  with  his 
father,  T.  James  Fernley,  and 
his  brother,  George  Fernley  of 
the  National  Hardware  Asso- 
ciation. Prior  to  his  entrance 
into  association  work  Mr. 
Fernley  was  associated  with 
his  father  in  the  wholesale 
hardware  business.  He  was 
a  grandson  of  George  P. 
Adamson  of  Baeder,  Adamson 
&  Co.,  Philadelphia.  His  wife 
and  two  children,  Thomas  A., 
Jr.,  and  Harriette  M.  Fernley  survive. 

Cyrus  G.  Henry,  blast  furnace  superintendent, 
E.  &  G.  Brooke  Iron  Co.,  Birdsboro,  Pa.,  died  sud- 
denly at  his  home  in  that  city  on  Oct.  31,  in  his 
fifty-seventh  year.  He  was  born  in  Kutztown,  Pa., 
but  moved  to  Birdsboro  early  in  life  and  attended  the 
schools  there,  working  later  at  the  flour  mill  of  the 
Birdsboro  Milling  Co.  In  1897  he  was  employed  by 
the  Brooka  company  as  clerk  at  No.  3  blast  furnace 
and  in  1900  became  su:ierintendent,  which  position  he 
held  until  the  time  of  !,i<'  death.  He  was  a  very  able 
and  conscientious  man  and  a  most  useful  citizen,  in- 
terested in  all  the  activities  of  the  town  in  which 
he  lived. 

Charles  0.  Brown,  president.  Star  Furnace  Co., 
Jackson,  Ohio,  died  suddenly  on  the  morning  of  Nov.  8, 
from  a  heart  stroke.  He  had  lived  in  Jackson  County 
practically  all  his  life,  having  been  born  at  Howard 
Furnace  in  1856.  His  father  built  the  Star  furnace 
in  1866.  Mr.  Brown  had  been  in  responsible  charge  of 
the  furnace  company  for  the  past  20  years,  though  his 
brother,  Lewis  V.  Brown,  who  died  last  February,  had 
held  the  title  of  president,  to  which  Mr.  Brown  suc- 
ceeded at  that  time. 

Cornelius  V.  Simpkins,  secretary  and  chief  stock- 
holder in  the  Union  Stove  Works,  Peekskill,  N.  Y., 
which  he  entered  50  years  ago  as  a  molder,  died  on 
Nov.  9,  at  the  home  of  his  son  in  Peekskill,  aged  86. 

William  D.  Packard,  who  with  his  brother,  J.  W. 
Packard,  was  the  originator  of  the  Packard  auto- 
mobile, died  at  his  home  in  Warren,  Ohio,  on  Nov.  11, 
aged  62  years.  He  had  been  an  invalid  for  a  long 
time  and  was  blind  during  the  last  10  years. 


FRENCH   MARKET   UNSETTLED 


I{(>I»arati()iis  Fuel  Deliveries  Low — Demand   Light 
and  Prices  Weak     Foreign  Coinpelilion  Felt 

Paris,  France,  Nov.  2. — The  French  market  con- 
tinues unsettled.  Inquiry  is  generally  weaker,  which  is 
unusual  at  this  time  of  year.  Yet  producers  are  now 
informed  that  the  prices  of  coke  will  be  maintained  at 
212  fr.  for  November  and  very  likely  for  December. 
Nothing  certain  is  as  yet  known  on  the  resumption  of 
indemnity  fuel  deliveries,  and  according  to  a  statement 
of  the  Minister  for  Public  Works,  the  shipments  of  coke 
from  the  Ruhr  will  not  exceed  3000  tons  a  day  for  some 
time  to  come.  Consequently,  iron  and  steel  production 
will  not  be  increased  (it  was  lower  in  September).  A 
weakness  in  prices  is  appearing  in  some  products.  There 
are  at  least  three  factors  claimed  to  be  responsible  for 
this  situation:  Diminution  of  the  demand  in  the  domes- 
tic and  foreign  markets;  prospects  of  inflation  in  En- 
gland, which  would  produce  a  marked  decline  of  the 
pound;  and  the  arrival  on  the  domestic  market  of  part 
of  the  products  seized  on  the  Ruhr. 

Coke.— During  October  126,355  tons  of  Ruhi-  coke 
was  received,  or  a  daily  average  of  4200  tons.  From 
the  latest  information  received,  the  monthly  production 
of  manufactured  coke  in  France  (including  British, 
Dutch  and  American  smalls)  is  now  aggregating  120,- 
000  tons,  or  about  the  equivalent  of  both  the  Nord  and 
Pas-de-Calas  mines. 

Pig  Iron. — Although  French  foundries  seem  but 
little  inclined  to  buy  Ruhr  pig  ii'on,  even  at  402  and 
405  fr.  per  metric  ton,  owing  to  the  uncertainty  pre- 
vailing as  to  its  quality,  purchases  in  home  grades  are 
quite  uninteresting  and  prices  are  lower.  The  average 
for  No.  3  P.  L.  chill-cast  foundry  is  between  406  and 
415  fr.  per  ton,  and  5  fr.  less  for  the  P.  R.,  according 
to  region  and  qualities.  In  some  cases  prices  would 
have  been  405  and  410  fr.,  but  these  evidently  were 
exceptional  quotations.  Hematite  is  worth  425  to  435  fr. 
per  ton  at  works.  There  have  been  no  transactions  in 
Cleveland  cast-iron  and  East  Coast  mixed  numbers 
because  of  the  rapid  decrease  of  prices  in  this  country. 
Belgians  are  asking,  f.o.b.  Antwerp,  435  and  440  fr. 
(Belgian  currency)  for  chill-cast.  Luxemburg  furnaces 
quote  440  to  445  fr.  and  Lorraine  440  fi\  Very  few 
offerings  are  noted  in  Bessemer.  Lorraine  sellers  now 
accept  orders  around  390  and  400  fr.   (French). 

Semi-Finished  Products. — The  production  for  Sep- 
tember will  show  a  considerable  decrease  from  August, 
about  60,000  tons,  it  is  estimated.  Steel  works  are  now 
booking  any  orders  offered,  and  although  prices  are 
nominally  the  same,  numerous  and  large  concessions 
are  being  made.  In  the  domestic  market,  the  following 
prices  are  quoted  per  100  kg.,  f.o.b.  East  or  Lorraine 
Works: 

Fr. 
per  100  Kg. 

Ingots     47  to  49 

Blooms     51  to  ."iS 

Billet.s     54  to  5G 

Large ts    5  S  to  60 

Belgian,  Lorraine  and  Luxemburg  works  are  quot- 
ing about  the  same  prices  for  export: 

Pr. 

per  Metric  Ton 

Belgian  Currency 

Ingots    500  to  510 

Blooms     520  to  530 

Billets    540  to  560 

Largets    570  to  590 

Finished  Material. — Many  plants  are  still  well 
booked  ahead,  so  that  concessions  and  the  decrease  in 
prices  are  less  acute  in  this  market.  Low  prices  are 
quoted  but  for  large  orders  only.  The  average  in  the 
East  for  beams  is  60  and  62  fr.  per  100  kg.,  and  mer- 
chant steels  about  62  and  65  fr.  Wire  rods  bring  80 
and  82  fr.  for  6  to  8  weeks'  delivery.  Beams  ai'e  quoted 
at  675  and  680  fr.  and  bars  at  700  fr.,  f.o.b.  Antwerp. 

Sheets. — Inquiry  is  fairly  active  for  large  flats, 
heavy  and  medium  sheets.  In  light  gages,  British  com- 
petition is  keen  and  domestic  trade  slow.  Concessions 
are  being  made  in  prices.  Large  flats  are  quoted  at 
64  and  67  fr.;  heavy  sheets  at  67  to  69  fr.;  medium 
sheets,  83  to  89  fr.;  light  sheets,  93  to  98  fr.  per  100  kg. 
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Plans  of  New  Companies 

The  O'Neil  Mfg.  Co.,  715-19  Palisade  Avenue,  West  New 
York,  N.  J.,  will  manufacture  radio  loud  speakers  for  the 
Audiphone  Co.  of  America,  39  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York. 
L.   R.   O'Neil   heads   the  company. 

The  Reliable  Auto  Radiator  Works.  281  Central  Avenue, 
Newark.  N.  J.,  has  been  organized  to  operate  an  automobile 
repair   shop.     William   Berman   heads   the   company. 

The  Nova  Motors  Corporation,  New  York,  has  been  or- 
ganized with  capital  stock  of  $100,000  to  manufacture  auto- 
motive products.  The  company  is  in  the  formative  stage 
and  will  not  be  ready  to  take  up  operations  for  a  while. 
Address  is  in  care  of  A.  W.  Rinke,  165  Broadway. 

The  Brooks  Boat  Co.,  Inc..  Saginaw,  Mich.,  incorporated 
with  $40,000  capital,  paid  in,  has  purchased  the  boat  de- 
partment of  the  Brooks  Mfg.  Co..  Saginaw,  and  will  manu- 
facture craft  up  to  65-ft.  cruisers,  with  complete  equip- 
ment. It  has  taken  over  a  large  inventory  of  iron,  brass 
and  copper  but  will  be  in  the  market  for  these  products 
from  time  to  time.  Plant  has  been  purchased  and  with 
a  little  remodeling,  it  will  be  ready  for  operation.  E.  S. 
Palmerton  is  president  and  C.  W.  Forsyth,  secretary- 
treasurer. 

The  Max  Lehman  Metal  Co.,  care  of  J.  Raymond  Tiffany, 
77  River  Street,  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  has  been  incorporated  with 
$50,000  capital  stock  and  will  deal  in  scrap  metals. 

The  Porter  Engine  Development  Co.,  New  York,  has  been 
Incorporated  with  capital  stock  of  $100,000  to  manufacture 
engines  for  automotive  service.  The  incorporators  are  J. 
D.  Jones.  F.  A.  Huck,  and  A.  R.  Kellegrew.  Present  address 
is  in  care  of  F.  R.   Porter,   2  Rector  Street. 

The  Pressteel  Engineering  Co.,  392  Fifth  Avenue.  New 
York,  recently  incorporated  with  capital  stock  of  $200,000. 
will  manufacture  built-up  sectional  steel  cabinets.  The 
company  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  Universal  Steel  Cabinet 
Co.,  Inc..  Brooklyn.  It  is  expected  that  operations  will 
begin  within  two  weeks  in  a  portion  of  the  Curtis  plant 
at  Long  Island  City.  Edward  Chandler  is  president.  Alvin 
N.   Doe.  vice-president,   and   Gilbert   B.  Tompkins,   treasurer. 

The  F.  D.  Koehler  Co..  Staten  Island,  N.  Y..  has  been 
incorporated  witli  $30,000  capital  stock  to  manufacture  au- 
tomobile accessories  and  equipment,  but  for  the  present 
will  confine  its  activities  to  the  distribution  of  gasoline 
and  oil.  Address  is  in  care  of  Bernard  Pollak,  63  Park  Row. 
New   York. 

The  Torrid  Heat  Corporation.  Brooklyn,  incorporated 
with  capital  stock  of  $50,000,  will  act  as  distributor  of  oil 
heating  equipment.  Incorporators  are  M.  Bleakney.  R.  C. 
Scott,  and  G.  Andrews.  Address  care  of  W.  H,  Orr,  350 
Fulton  Street.  Brooklyn. 

The  New  York-Worthington  Burner  Corporation.  New 
York,  recently  incorporated  with  $25,000  capital  stock,  will 
act  as  distributor  for  the  Worthington  Oil  Burner  Co.. 
Kansas  City,  Mo.  No  manufacturing  is  contemplated.  Ad- 
dress care  of  Hunt.  Hill  &  Betts.   120   Broadway. 

The  Technola  Show  Case  Co.,  11  Rock  Street.  Brooklyn, 
has  been  incorporated  with  $50,000  capital  stock  to  manu- 
facture show  cases  and  office  fixtures.  Operations  will  be 
conducted  on  a  small  scale.  The  incorporators  are  A.  N. 
Chipkin.   G.   D.    Stefano,  and    C.    Schwartz. 

The  Handon  Boiler  Corporation,  New  York,  has  been 
organized  to  act  as  manufacturers'  agent  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  boilers,  tanks,  etc.  Organization  matters  are  not 
fully  completed.  Address  care  of  J.  A.  McNamara,  165 
Broadway,   New   York. 

Brady  &  Gough.  45  Warren  Street,  New  York,  has  been 
organized  by  Arthur  A.  Brady  and  Robert  A.  Gough,  former- 
ly with  the   Hansen   &  York  Co.,   to   deal  in   hardware. 

The  Newark  Transformer  Co.,  71  Hamilton  Street, 
Newark,  N.  J.,  has  been  organized  to  manufacture  trans- 
formers, specializing  in  the  smaller  units  up  to  and  in- 
cluding 50  kw.  The  company  has  a  plant  equipped  for 
this  purpose.     D.  J.  Norton  is  president. 

The  Evansville  Tool  Works.  Evansville.  Ind.,  recently 
organized  with  $200,000  capital  stock,  is  a  reorganization 
of  the  company  by  that  name  manufacturing  edge  tools, 
hammers  and  blacksmith  tools.  Frank  Lohoft  is  president; 
Irving  S.  Kemp,  vice-president,  and  J.  M.  Strieker,  secre- 
tary. 

The  Johnson  Fuel  Oil  Burner  Co.,  349  Fairfield  Avenue, 
Bridgeport,  Conn.,  has  been  organized  with  $50,000  capital 
stock  to  manufacture  burners,  which  will  be  made  in  San 
Francisco.  The  company  will  also  do  business  as  com- 
bustion engineer.     R.  D,   Campbell   is  one  of  the  heads. 

The  W.  J.  Collins  Foundry  Co..  Inc..  Box  205.  Milford. 
Mass..  has  been  organized  to  manufacture  iron  products, 
but  definite  plans  are  not  yet  known.    W.  J.  Collins  is  head. 

The    Elbe    Brass   Works.   Apple    Street   and   Baltimore   & 


Ohio  Railroad,  has  been  organized  to  manufacture  brass 
valves.  It  now  occupies  a  three-story  building  and  has 
sufflcient  equipment  for  present  needs.  Henry  Elbe  is  presi- 
dent. 

The  American  Wire  Form  Co.,  265-73  Grant  Avenue, 
Jersey  City.  N.  J.,  has  been  organized  to  acquire  the  Ameri- 
can Wire  Form  Co..  a  New  York  company,  and  will  manu- 
facture wire  baskets  and  machinery,  window  and  skylight 
guards.  It  has  plant  and  equipment.  M.  B.  Sheldon  is 
one   of   the   principals. 

The  Scientific  Apparatus  Corporation,  Milton,  Pa.,  re- 
cently organized,  will  concentrate  on  the  manufacture  of 
Microscopes.  The  company  is  now  in  rented  quarters  but 
expects  to  get  a  building  of  its  own.  Good  sized  bookings 
are   now  on   hand.     J.   C.   Lindner   is   secretary. 

The  Kingsley  Die  Casting  Co.  Anderson,  Ind.,  recently 
organized,  will  take  over  the  business  of  the  Forse  Machine 
Co.  and  will  continue  operations  in  the  buildings  acquired. 
Some  expansion  will  be  made  to  accommodate  additional 
die-casting  machines  and  other  equipment.  The  directors 
are:   J.   C.   English,   W.   H.   Forse,  and   E.   M.   Kingsley. 

Uniflow  Pump  &  Manufacturing  Co.  has  been  Incorpo- 
rated at  Columbus.  Ohio,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $100,000 
to  manufacture  water  systems.  Harry  T.  Wagner,  is  presi- 
dent ;  J.  Arthur  Snier,  vice-president  and  general  manager ; 
John    Westendorf,    treasurer. 

The  Pike  Laboratories,  Ltd.,  Newaygo,  Mich.,  has  been 
organized  to  manufacture  fender  lights.  Equipment  has 
been  placed  for  present  needs.  W.  J.  Pike  is  chairman  of 
the   board. 

The  Commercial  Steel  Co.,  Youngstown,  Ohio,  has  been 
incorporated  with  1000  shares,  no  par  value  stock,  to 
manufacture  iron  and  steel  products.  Plans  have  not  yet 
been  completed.  Address  care  of  McKain  &  Ohl,  1106 
Mahoning   Bank    Building,    Youngstown. 

The  Hartmann  Auto  Safety  Light  Corporation,  New 
York,  has  been  organized  to  manufacture  automobile  acces- 
sories. Awards  have  been  placed  for  manufacture.  Ad- 
dress care  of  Max  L.  Solinsky,  51  Chambers  Street, 
secretary. 

The  New  York  Implement  Co..  Watertown,  N.  Y.,  was 
recently  organized  with  capital  of  $50,000  and  will  act  as 
jobber  in  agricultural  implements.  William  H.  Gilman  is 
one  of  the  principals. 

The  Excel  Roofing  &  Sheet  Metal  Works,  Inc.,  15  Park 
Row,  New  York,  was  recently  organized  to  install  and  deal 
in  roofing  products.  James  A.  Levner  is  one  of  the 
principals. 

The  General  Metal  Products  Co..  Inc..  North  W^est  End 
and  McKinley  Avenues.  Lancaster.  Pa.,  recently  incorpo- 
rated with  capital  stock  of  $25,000,  will  manufacture  brass, 
bronze  and  aluminum  castings  and  automobile  specialties. 
A  plant  is  now  being  built  and  all  contracts  have  been 
placed.      John   E.  McGovern  is   one  of  the  heads. 

The  Goodyear-Zeppelin  Corporation,  New  York,  will  be 
organized,  following  negotiations  between  the  Zeppelin  Co., 
of  Germany  and  the  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  New  York, 
to  construct  lighter-than-air  craft  of  the  Zeppelin  type. 
Within  a  few  weeks  an  experienced  technical  statr  will  be 
at  work  in  Akron.  Ohio,  to  outline  the  project.  Details  are 
not   yet   available. 

The  Holmes  Vapor  Carburetor  Motor  Corporation.  New 
York,  has  been  incorporated  with  capital  stock  of  $100,000, 
and  purposes  to  manufacture  automobiles.  It  has  joined 
interests  with  the  Sanford  Motor  Truck  Co..  South  Norwalk, 
Conn.,  which  manufactures  a  similar  line.  The  Holmes 
organization  also  has  a  plant  in  Denver,  which  manufac- 
tures a  2H-ton  chassis  and  turns  out  a  six-wheel  trans- 
poration  truck.  Its  products  are  consumed  principally  in 
the  Middle  West.  Direct  operations  of  the  Eastern  concern 
will  consist  mainly  in  the  assembling  of  parts,  but  negotia- 
tions for  plant,  equipment  or  manufacture  will  not  be  con- 
sidered for  a  few  weeks.  Edward  R.  Holmes.  Hotel 
Claman.   255   West  Forty-third   Street,  heads  the   company. 

The  Oil  Field  Equipment  Co..  incorporated  with  capital 
stock  of  $50,000.  to  manufacture  oil  well  machinery,  will 
represent  manufacturers  of  these  lines  in  export  fields.  The 
company  will  not  be  active  for  several  weeks.  Thomas  B. 
Ward.    30   Church   Street,   heads   the  company. 

The  White  Showers.  Inc..  6451-6471  Dubois  Street, 
Detroit,  has  been  incorporated  with  capital  stock  of  $25,000 
to  manufacture  irrigation  equipment.  A  factory,  now  being 
built,  is  to  be  occupied  within  a  few  weeks.  In  making 
its  product,  the  company  will  require  pipe,  valves  and 
fittings,  in  conjunction  with  special  fittings  which  will  be 
made   under  contract.      R.   R.   White    is  president. 


Machinery  Markets  and  News  of  the  Works 


AN  INCREASE  IN  INQUIRY 

Machine   Tools  in   Belter  Demand    Though 
Sales  Show  Little,  if  Any,  Gain 

A.   O.   Smith   Corporation,   Milwaukee,  Puts   Out 

List  of  48  Marhinea  for  Prices — Some 

Railroad  Buying 

Prom  all  sections  of  the  country  a  better  inquiry 
for  machine  tools  is  reported,  but  sales  have  made  no 
appreciable  gain.  Some  of  the  current  inquiry  may  be 
in  anticipation  of  1924  requirements,  but,  whatever  the 
cause,  it  has  created  a  slightly  more  hopeful  feeling 
among  tool  builders. 

The  A.  0.  Smith  Corporation,  Milwaukee,  has  sent- 
out  a  list  of  48  machines  for  prices,  this  being  the  out- 
standing inquiry  of  the  week.  The  Saco-Lowell  Shops, 
Boston,  is  inquiring  for  a   fairly  large  list   of  equip- 


ment. Not  much  business  has  come  from  Michigan 
automobile  companies,  which  have  been  consistent  buy- 
ers for  some  time. 

The  most  promising  of  railroad  developments  is  the 
appropriation  by  the  Santa  Fe  of  $3,400,000  for  shop 
extensions  at  San  Bernardino,  Cal.  Of  this  sum  $900,- 
000  is  for  a  machine  shop  and  $850,000  for  a  boiler 
shop,  while  the  outlay  for  machinery  and  tools  for  these 
shops  vrill  be  $900,000.  Inquiries  for  the  machines  have 
not  yet  been  issued.  The  Burlington  road  has  distrib- 
uted formal  orders  for  fully  90  per  cent  of  the  tools 
on  its  list  which  included  25  engine  lathes.  The  Illinois 
Central  has  bought  a  few  machines.  The  Denver  & 
Rio  Grande  Western  has  bought  a  90-in.  wheel  quarter- 
ing machine.  The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  has  added 
three  tools  to  the  list  it  recently  issued. 

Japanese  business  is  developing  very  slowly,  and  it 
is  not  now  expected  that  many  orders  will  be  placed 
until  after  the  first  of  the  year. 


New  York 


New  York,  Nov.  13. 

MORE  inquiries  are  being  received,  but  the 
volume  of  business  being  placed  shows  no 
betterment.  It  is  believed  that  the  greater  number 
of  inquiries  indicates  probable  requirements  of 
machine-tool  users  after  the  end  of  the  year.  There 
have  been  no  developments  in  the  expected  buying 
of  tools  by  Eastern  railroads.  The  Denver  &  Rio 
Grande  Western  Railroad  has  ordered  in  the  East 
a  90-in.  wheel  quartering  machine.  The  Norma 
Co.  of  America,  Long  Island  City,  N.  Y.,  which  is 
building  a  plant  at  Stamford,  Conn.,  for  the  man- 
ufacture of  Hoffman  Bearings,  is  expected  to  issue 
soon  a  list  of   its  machine-tool   requirements. 

Bids  will  be  received  by  the  Superintendent  of  Light- 
houses, Staten  Island,  N.  Y.,  until  Nov.  19,  for  approximately 
40  tons  1%-in.  stud  link  mooring  chain,  as  per  specifica- 
tions on  file. 

Electric  power  equipment,  conveying,  folding  and  other 
machinery  will  be  installed  in  the  three-story  plant, 
100  X  150  ft.,  to  be  erected  at  764-66  Fourth  Avenue,  Brook- 
lyn, by  E.  J.  Trum,  Inc.,  55  Third  Street,  manufacturer 
of  paper  boxes  and  containers,  estimated  to  cost  $125,000. 
William  Higginson,    15    Park   Row,    New  York,    is   architect. 

The  Columbia  Machine  Works  &  Malleable  Iron  Co.,  269 
Chestnut  Street.  Brooklyn,  will  commence  the  construction 
of  a  one-story  foundry  and  machine  shop,  75  x  490  ft.,  to 
cost  J180,000  with  equipment.  Ward  &  Bender,  120  Broad- 
way,  New  York,   are   engineers. 

The  Sociedade  Anonyma  Brasital,  Santo  do  Itu,  Sao 
Paulo,  Brazil,  has  been  granted  permission  by  the  State 
department,  Sao  Paulo,  to  construct  and  operate  a  hydro- 
electric generating  plant  at  its  textile  mill,  to  cost  about 
$200,000  with  machinery.  M.  A.  Cremer,  assistant  trade 
commissioner,  United  States  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domes- 
I  tic  Commerce,   Rio   de  Janeiro,   Brazil,   has   information   re- 

garding the  project. 

Thomas  A.  Digan,  Inc.,  656  Third  Avenue,  Brooklyn, 
operating  a  steamship  supply  business,  will  erect  a  two- 
story  cold  storage  plant,  50  x  100  ft.,  for  which  bids  will 
be  taken  at  once.  It  will  cost  about  $75,000.  David  M. 
Ach,   1   Madison   Avenue,   New   York,    is   architect. 

I  The  Union  Stove  Works,  Peekskill,  N.  Y.,  have  tentative 

plans   for   the    rebuilding   of   their   plant    destroyed    by   fire 


Nov.  3,  with  loss  estimated  at  $400,000  including  equipment. 
Headquarters  of  the  company  are  at  70  Beekman  Street, 
New  York. 

Bids  will  be  received  by  the  Bureau  of  Supplies  and 
Accounts,  Navy  Department,  Washington,  until  Nov.  27, 
for  6000  ft.  of  copper  wire  cloth,  for  the  Brooklyn  Navy 
Yard,  schedule  1553. 

Bids  are  being  asked  by  the  chief  storekeeper,  Victorian 
Railways  Commission.  Melbourne,  Australia,  until  Dec.  19, 
for  one  precision  lathe,  with  necessary  tools  and  acces- 
sories, size  to  handle  work  up  to  IS-in.  in  diameter  and 
54-in.  long.  Specifications  on  file  at  the  offices  of  the 
Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  734  Custom- 
house, New  York;  1801  Customhouse,  Boston;  and  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  Building,   Cincinnati. 

Manual  training  equipment  will  be  installed  in  the  high 
school  addition  to  be  erected  at  Mount  Kisco,  N.  Y.,  estimated 
to  cost  $200,000,  for  which  plans  will  be  drawn  by  Ernest 
Sibley,   Bluff  Road,   Palisades,   N.   Y. 

The  Albany  Perforated  Wrapping  Paper  Co.,  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  operating  under  the  name  of  the  A.  P.  W.  Paper  Co., 
has  acquired  property  at  Sheet  Harbor,  near  Halifax,  N.  S., 
and  plans  the  erection  of  a  new  pulp  mill  to  cost  appproxi- 
mately  $250,000  with  machinery,  including  electric  power 
equipment. 

A.  Rosati,  207  South  Street,  Jamaica,  N.  Y.,  has  plans 
for  a  one-story  machine  shop,  40  x  87  ft.,  on  South  Street, 
to  cost  about  $40,000  with  equipment.  W.  Halliday,  28 
Union    Hall   Square,   is   architect. 

The  Brooklyn  Edison  Co.,  360  Pearl  Street,  Brooklyn, 
has  plans  in  preparation  for  a  one-story  power  house  on 
West   Twelfth    Street    to    cost   about    $75,000. 

The  John  Polachek  Bronze  &  Iron  Co.,  480  Hancock 
Street,  Long  Island  City,  has  awarded  a  general  contract 
to  Legano  Brothers,  233  West  Forty-third  Street,  New  York, 
for  two  two-story  additions,  85  x  150  ft.  and  60  x  135  ft., 
respectively,  including  improvements  in  present  plant,  to 
cost  about  $160,000.  M.  L.  Kaufman,  469  Seventh  Avenue. 
New   York,   is  engineer. 

R.  Liddlelow,  secretary,  State  Electricity  Commission, 
Victoria,  Melbourne,  Australia,  will  receive  bids  until  Dec. 
15  for  four  1000  kva.  single  phase  transformers  and  spare 
parts,  specification  No.  23/145.  for  the  Morwell  Power 
Scheme ;  until  Jan.  3,  for  aluminum  steel-cored  cable  and 
accessories,  specification  No.  24/1  ;  and  until  Jan.  19,  for 
transformers,  switchgear  and  accessory  equipment  for 
Station  "B,"  specification  No.   24/2.     Copies  of  tender  form 
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The  Crane  Market 


Activity  in  electric  overhead  traveling  cranes  contHces 
fair  with  several  large  inquiries  pending,  but  the  locomoiive 
crane  field  is  extremely  quiet  at  present.  The  inquiry  reported 
in  preparation  for  some  time  by  the  New  York  Central  & 
Hudson  River  Railroad  for  two  10-ton.  70-ft.  span,  gantry 
cranes  tor  the  West  Shore  Railroad,  has  not  yet  materialized. 
The  Brooklyn  Eastern  District  Terminal  Co.,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  has  been  receiving  bids  on  a  25-ton  gantry  crane  of 
special  construction.  The  Phoenix  Utility  Co.,  71  Broadway, 
New  York,  has  not  yet  closed  on  the  25-ton,  stationary, 
deep-well  hoist,  inquired  for  recently.  The  city  of  Fort 
Wayne,  Ind.,  through  Charles  Brossman,  consulting  engineer. 
Merchants  Bank  Building,  Indianapolis,  or  A.  W.  Grosvenor, 
122  East  Washington  Street,  Fort  Wayne,  is  receiving  bids 
on  a  100-ton  hoist  for  a  movable  dam  on  the  Maumee  River 
at  Fort  Wayne,  bids  opening  in  about  thirty  days.  The  Mil- 
waukee Department  of  Public  Works  is  receiving  bids  until 
Nov.  19  on  a  5-ton  hand  power  crane  for  the  Riverside 
pumping  station. 

In  the  Pittsburgh  district  the  steel  companies  are  con- 
spicuous among  those  who  have  asked  prices  on  cranes  and 
the  feeling  is  that  if  the  orders  do  not  come  out  during  the 
remainder  of  the  year,  they  will  in  the  fore  part  of  1924. 
In  the  pending  business  are  six  cranes  for  the  foundry  of 
the  new  Baltimore  plant  of  the  Standard  Sanitary  Mfg.  Co.. 
Pittsburgh  ;  a  10-ton  crane  for  the  Steubenville  works  of  the 
Wierton  Steel  Co.,  Wierton,  W.  Va.  ;  a  5-ton.  27-ft.  span. 
3-motor  crane  for  the  Dillon  Brothers  Machine  Co.,  Wheeling. 
W.  Va.,  a  revival  of  an  old  inquiry;  a  "i-ton,  .^0-ft.  6-in. 
span,  3-motor  crane  for  the  Guibert  Steel  Co.,  Pittsburgh, 
and  a  gantry  crane  for  the  Pittsburgh  works  of  the  A.  M. 
Byers  Co.,  Pittsburgh.  Agar  Cross  &  Co..  11  Broadway,  New 
York,  recently  in  the  market  for  68  chain  hoists  for  shipment 
to  South  America,  report  award  of  the  business  to  a  German 


Among  recent  purchases   are ; 

Lima   Corporation,   Lima,    Ohio,    two   30-ton    trolleys    with 
•ton   auxiliaries,   from   the   Shaw   Electric   Crane   Co. 

a  5-ton,  2-hook  trolley 

Southern  Pacific  Co.,  165  Broadway,  New  York,  7>2-ton 
electric  crane  from  the   Shaw  Electric  Crane  Co. 

Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Philadelphia,  two  5- 
ton,  40-ft.  span  electric  traveling  cranes  from  an  unnamed 
builder. 

John  A.  Roebling's  Sons  Co.,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  a  2%-ton, 
41-ft.  span  electric  traveling  crane  from  an  unnamed  builder. 

Carnegie  Steel  Co.,  for  Baltimore,  Md.,  an  8-ton,  28-ft. 
span   hand   power  crane   from   the  Chisholm-Moore  Mfg.   Oo. 
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American  Chain  Co.,  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  a  5-ton,  47-ft. 
span  electric  traveling  crane  from  the  Shepard  Electric 
Crane   &   Hoist   Co. 

Wabash  Railroad  Co.  Decatur,  III.,  a  25-ton,  50-ft.  boom, 
locomotive  crane  with  IVi-cu.  yd.  Blaw-Knox  bucket,  from 
the  Industrial   Works. 

Pennsylvania  Railroad,  Philadelphia,  33  jib  cranes  for 
freight  handling  from  the  McMyler  Interstate  Co. 

Riverside  Ice  Co.,  New  York,  a  15-ton  locomotive  crane 
from   the  McMyler  Interstate  Co. 

M.  &  S.  Coal  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio,  two  steam  shovels  from 
the  McMyler  Interstate  Co. 

Metals  Refining  Co.,  Hammond,  Ind..  a  5-ton,  33-ft.  8-in. 
span,  3-motor  cage-operated  crane  from  the  Milwaukee  Elec- 
tric Crane  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Chicago  Bearing  Metals  Co.,  Chicago.  40  overhead  turn- 
tables for  a  monorail  from  the  Whiting  Corporation. 


and  specifications  available  at  the  offices  of  the  Bureau  of 
Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  734  Customhouse,  New 
York,    and  Room   S30,    76  W^est  Monroe   Street,    Chicago. 

The  New  York  Edison  Co.,  130  East  Fifteenth  Street, 
New  York,  has  plans  for  a  four-story  power  house, 
45  X  SI  ft.,  at  37-39  Jane  Street,  to  cost  $140,000.  William 
Whitehall,    709    Sixth   Avenue,   is   architect. 

The  Board  of  Directors,  Rockaway  Beach  Hospital, 
Rockaway  Beach,  D.  I.,  has  authorized  plans  for  a  one- 
story  power  house  and  laundry  to  cost  $42,000.  Resler  & 
Hes.selbach,  41  East  Forty-second  Street,  New  York,  are 
consulting    engineers. 

The  Radiotive  Corporation,  5317  Twenty-first  Avenue, 
Brooklyn,  manufacturer  of  radio  headsets  and  other  wire- 
less equipment,  will  erect  a  three-story  addition,  90  x  100  ft., 
to  cost  $65,000.  Magnuson  &  Kleinert,  52  Vanderbilt 
Avenue,   New   York,   are   architects. 

Manual  training  equipment  will  be  installed  in  the  two 
and  one-half  story  senior  high  school  to  be  erected  on  the 
Tuckahoe  Road,  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  to  cost  about  $735,000, 
for  which  a  general  contract  will  soon  be  let.  G.  Howard 
Chamberlain,   18   South  Broadway,   Yonkers,   is  architect. 

Cranes,  elevating  equipment  and  other  material-handliuK 
apparatus  will  be  installed  in  the  flve-story  building. 
100  X  100  ft.,  to  be  erected  by  the  Shupe  Terminal  Corpora- 
tion, Lincoln  Highway,  Kearny,  N.  J.,  to  cost  about  $500.- 
000.  Leo  Feinen  and  George  Bial,  3697  Boulevard.  Jersey 
City,  N.   J.,  are  architects.     William   F.   Shupe   is  president. 

The  Western  Electric  Co.,  Inc..  195  Broadway,  New 
York,  has  awarded  a  general  contract  to  the  Turner  Con- 
struction Co.,  244  Madison  Avenue,  for  the  initial  unit  at 
its  proposed  plant  on  Central  Avenue,  Kearny,  N.  J. 

The  Alexander  Hamilton  Garage  Co.,  Inc.,  Paterson. 
N.  J.,  has  awarded  a  general  contract  to  the  John  W^.  Fer- 
guson Co.,  Market  Street,  for  a  four-story  automobile  ser- 
vice and  repair  building,  totaling  about  100,000  sq.  ft., 
with  machine   shop,   estimated   to   cost   $110,000. 

The  Board  of  Directors,  Peddle  Institute,  Hightstown, 
N.  J.,  is  considering  the  construction  of  a  power  house  to 
cost  about  $50,000,  including  equipment.  R.  W.  Swctland 
is   head   master. 

The  Public  Service  Corporation,  Public  Service  Termi- 
nal. Newark,  is  disposing  of  a  preferred  stock  Issue  of 
$11,000,000,  a  portion  of  the  proceeds  to  be  used  for  ex- 
tensions and  improvements  in  power  plants  and  systems. 
Contract  has  been  awarded  to  the  Westinghouse  Electric  & 
Mfg.  Co.,  East  Pittsburgh,  for  eight  transformers  and  ac- 
cessory equipment,  four  to  be  Installed  at  the  Essex  power 
station,  and  the  other  four  at  the  Marion  station.  Awards 
for  additional  apparatus  will  be  made  in  the  near  future. 


The  Steftens-Amberg  Co.,  262  Morris  Avenue,  Newark, 
manufacturer  of  saddlery  hardware  and  other  metal  prod- 
ucts, is  having  plans  drawn  tor  a  four-story  addition, 
75  »  100  ft.,  to  be  used  primarily  as  a  forge  shop.  It  will 
cost  about  $42,000.  Alfred  Peters,  S2S  Broad  Street,  is 
architect. 

The  Griffin  Auxiliary  Carburetor  Co..  New  York,  has 
been  incorporated  with  capital  stock  of  $25,000,  to  manu- 
facture carburetors  for  automotive  service.  Plans  have 
not  been  completed,  but  manufacturing  will  be  let  out  on 
contract  and  the  company  will  operate  an  assembling  plant. 
Address   care    of    E.    A.    McShane,    49    Wall    Street. 

Barclay  &  Co.  have  awarded  the  John  W.  Ferguson  Co., 
New  York,  contract  for  constructing  a  power  house  at 
Morsemere,    N.    J. 


New  England 

Boston,  Not.   12. 

THE  machine  tool  market  is  slightly  more  active, 
but  sales  for  the  most  part  are  confined  to 
single  machines.  The  purchase  of  a  42-in.  car 
wheel  borer,  a  20-in.  and  a  16-in.  lathe,  a  2S-in. 
shaper  and  a  bolt  cutter  by  the  Rutland  Railroad 
is  the  one  notable  exception  the  past  week.  Cora- 
petition  for  business  is  exceptionally  keen  in  this 
territory.  List  prices  on  new  tools  remain  un- 
changed, but  some  shading  has  been  done  on  r«- 
cent  business.  Prices  often  quoted  on  good  con- 
ditioned used  tools  are  so  far  under  those  made 
on  new  equipment  that  there  is  little  opportunity 
for  the  manufacturer  of  the  latter  or  his  repre- 
sentative to  interest  buyers.  That  prices  on  used 
equipment  are  lower  here  than  in  some  other  sec- 
tions of  the  country  is  attested  by  the  frequent 
inquiries  from  Middle  and  Far  West  dealers. 

The  sale  of  tools  to  the  Pacific  Mills,  Boston,  for  Its 
repair  shop,  Lyman,  S.  C  reported  last  weak,  involved 
about  25  tools,  including  one  36-in.  x  24-ft.,  one  24-in.  x 
24-ft.  and  one  16-in.  x  16-ft.  lathe,  one  3-ft.  radial  drill, 
one  plain  milling  machine  with  cone  drive,  one  cutter 
and  reamer  grinder,  one  back  geared  high-speed  crank 
shaper,  one  bolt  cutter,  one  floor  grinder,  one  double  emery 
grinder,  one  36  x  6-in.  power  grindstone,  one  cutting-o(t 
machine,  one  sensitive  drill,  two  pipe  machines,  one  forge, 
one  hand-power  swaging  machine,  one  stripping  gage,  one 
12-ln.  planer,  one  26-in.  x  8-ft.  planer,  one  sliding  top  saw- 
table,  and   various  saws  for  wood   working. 
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The  Snco-Lowfll  Shops,  Boston,  are  Inquiilng  for  a  fair- 
ly large  list  of  equipment,  some  of  which  presumably  will 
be  purchased  this  year,  and  the  remainder  In  1924.  Other 
manufacturing  Interests  are  Inquiring  for  new  equipment 
for  1924  budget  purposes.  The  demand  for  transmission 
has  materially  Increased,  most  Inquiries  coming  from  textile 
mlll.s.  following  the   textile  show   recently  held   In   Boston. 

The  plant  formerly  owned  by  the  Mason  Regulator  Co., 
Hydo  rark,  Boston,  has  been  sold  to  trustees  of  the 
Knglander  Spring  Bed  Co.,  New  York,  for  manufacturing 
purposes.     It  contains  about   50,000   sq.    ft.   floor   space. 

Landers,  Frary  &  Clark,  New  Britain,  cutlery,  etc.,  have 
awarded  contract  to  the  Torrington  Building  Co.,  Torring- 
ton.  Conn,  for  a  six-story  addition,  work  on  which  will 
start   this   month, 

rians  have  been  accepted  for  the  George  Sykes  manual 
training  school,  Rockville,  Conn.,  to  cost  approximately 
J300,000  without  equipment,  money  for  which  will  be  ap- 
propriated this  month.  The  school  committee  is  makinK 
up  a  list  of  equipment  required,  including  metal  and  wood 
working    machinery. 

The  plant  of  the  Oliver  Mann  &  Sons  Co.,  New  Boston. 
Mass.,  pails,  was  destroyed  by  fire  last  week.  Oliver  Mann, 
president,  states  that  a  new  plant  will  be  erected,  work 
to  begin  at  once. 

Bids  will  be  taken  this  week  by  the  Carr  Fastener  Co., 
31  Ames  Street.  Cambridge.  Mass.,  for  an  addition,  to 
contain    16,000    sq.    ft. 

Check,  boiler  and  basement  valves  and  other  equipment 
are  required  by  the  Rinaldi  Tile  Co.,  Inc.,  263  Atlantic. 
Avenue.  Boston,  for  a  three-story.  48  x  105  ft.  plant  to 
be    erected    on    Carleton    Street,    Cambridge.    Mass. 

Fire  recently  destroyed  the  plant  of  the  American  Japan- 
ning Co..  Bedford  Road.  Wobum.  Mass.  A  new  plant  will 
he  erected  as  soon  as  insurance  losses  are  adjusted.  Ovens 
and   other  equipment   will  be  required. 

The  Fuller  Gates  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn,,  was  recently 
organized  with  $50,000  capital  stock  to  manufacture  elec- 
trical wiring  devices  and  is  about  ready  to  begin  oper- 
ations. It  will  be  in  the  market  soon  for  materials.  Fred 
P.  Gates  is  vice-president. 

Manual  training  equipment  will  be  installed  in  the 
new  high  school  to  be  erected  at  Franklin.  Mass.,  estimated 
to  cost  J200,000.  Ritchie,  Parsons  &  Taylor,  15  Ashburton 
Place,   Boston,    are    architects. 

The  Warren  Foundry,  Warren,  R.  I.,  has  preliminary 
plans  for  enlargements,  including  improvements  in  the 
present  foundry. 

Contract  has  been  awarded  by  the  Stanley  Rule  &  Level 
Division  of  the  Stanley  Works.  New  Britain.  Conn.,  to  the 
Aberthaw  Construction  Co.,  Boston,  for  a  seven-story  man- 
ufacturing unit,  60  X  140  ft.,  and  a  three-story  structure, 
60  X  200  ft.,  to  cost  approximately  $175,000. 

Manual  training  equipment  will  be  installed  in  the  new 
three-story  and  basement  junior  high  school  to  be  erected 
at  Fall  River,  Mass.,  for  which  bids  have  been  received  on 
a  general  contract.  It  will  cost  approximately  $650,000. 
Nathaniel   C.   Chase.   47   Borden   Building,   is   architect. 

Plans  are  being  drawn  for  a  one-story  power  house. 
GO  x  150  fl..  at  the  plant  of  the  Donnelly  Brick  Co.,  Berlin, 
Conn.,  estimated  to  cost  $42,000.  M.  J.  Unkelbach,  Main 
Street.   New   Britain.   Conn.,   is   architect. 

Tlie  Textile  Finishing  Machinery  Co.,  171  Westminster 
Street.  I^'rovidence,  has  awarded  a  general  contract  to  the 
J.  A.  Maguire  Construction  Co..  Providence,  for  two  ad- 
ditions, one-story,  75  x  120  ft.  and  two-stories  60  x  110  ft., 
respectively,  to  cost  $55,000.  The  latter  will  be  equipped 
as  a   roll   shop. 

The  Connley  Electric  Welding  Co..  307  South  Water 
Street,  Providence,  has  filed  plans  for  a  new  one-story  plant 
on   Public    Street. 

The  Municipal  Water  Department,  Middletown,  Conn., 
will  build  a  new  pumping  plant  on  Highland  Avenue  to 
cost  about   $42,000. 

Manual  training  equipment  will  be  installed  in  the  new 
three-story  high  school  to  be  erected  at  Stoneham,  Mass.. 
estimated  tc  cost  $250,000,  for  which  plans  are  being  drawn 
by  Ritchie,  Parsons  &  Taylor,  15  Ashburton  Place,  Boston, 
architects. 

The  Bennet  Wire  Co.,  154  Water  Street,  Norwalk,  Conn., 
has  awarded  a  contract  to  Fred  M.  Hawkins.  Norwalk.  for 
a  one-story   addition. 

The  Common  Council,  Willimantic,  Conn.,  is  arranging 
an  appropriation  for  the  construction  of  a  municipal  ice 
plant. 

The  Waterbury  Farrel  Foundry  &  Machine  Co.,  Bank 
Street,  Waterbury,  Conn.,  will  commence  the  erection  of  a 
one-story  addition  to  its  power  house,  46  x  52  ft.  West- 
-cott  &  Mapes,   New  Haven,   Conn.,  are  engineers. 


Ovens,  power  equipment,  conveying  and  other  machinery 
will  be  Installed  In  the  three-story  plant  to  be  erected  at 
Providence,  by  the  Atlantic  Biscuit  Co.,  care  of  the  Mc- 
Cormlck  Co.,  41  Park  Row,  New  York,  architect  and  en- 
gineer. 

The  Board  of  Kducatlon,  Waterbury.  Conn.,  is  .arrang- 
ing an  appropriation  for  the  Installation  of  a  manual  train- 
ing department  at  the   Maloney  School. 

The  M.  Backes  Sons  Mfg.  Co..  Wallingford,  Conn,,  man- 
ufacturer of  percussion  caps,  explosives,  etc.,  has  awarded 
a  general  contract  to  the  Loucks  &  Clark  Co.,  Wallingford, 
for  a  one-story  and  basement  addition,   30   x   130  ft. 


Philadelphia 

PHrLADELPHIA,     NoV.     12. 

B1I>.S  Will  be  received  by  the  Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Ac- 
counts, Navy  Department,  Washington,  until  Nov.  27, 
for  three  engine  lathes  for  the  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard, 
schedule    1567. 

Francis  B.  Beddall,  223  North  Sixteenth  Street.  Phila- 
delphia, operating  a  machine  and  welding  works,  has  taken 
title  to  property  at  762-66  North  tJber  Street,  for  the  erection 
of  a  new  machine  shop,  for  which  plans  will  be  drawn  at 
once. 

The  J.  G.  Brili  Co..  Sixty-second  and  Woodland  Streets. 
Philadelphia,  manufacturer  of  railroad  and  traction  cars, 
trucks,  etc.,  has  formed  a  subsidiary,  the  Automotive  Car 
Division,  for  the  manufacture  of  gasoline-driven  cars.  The 
new  organization  has  acquired  the  railroad  motor  coach 
division  of  the  Service  Motors.  Inc..  Wabash.  Ind..  including 
production  rights  for  the  gasoline-driven  cars  heretofore 
made  by  the  Service  company.  Operations  will  commence 
at  an  early  date,  to  include  improvements  in  the  works  and 
later  expansion.  C.  O.  Guernsey,  formerly  vice-president 
of  the  acquired  company,  will  be  chief  engineer  of  the  new 
organization. 

The  Pacljard  Motor  Car  Co.,  319  Broad  Street,  Phila- 
delpiha,  has  engaged  Philip  S.  Tyre.  1509  Arch  Street, 
architect,  to  prepare  plans  for  its  four  or  five  story  service, 
repair  and  headquarters,  200  x  265  ft.,  at  Broad  Street  and 
Allegheny  Avenue,  to  cost  approximately  $600,000. 

Fire,  Nov.  2,  destroyed  a  portion  of  the  plant  of  the 
Federal  Steel  Foundry  Co.,  foot  of  Reaney  Street,  Chester. 
Pa.,  with  loss  estimated  at  $23,000.  The  company  is  a  sub- 
sidiary of  the  William  Cramp  &  Sons  Ship  &  Engine  Building 
Co..    Philadelphia. 

The  Remington-Burnelli  Aircraft  Corporation.  25  West 
Forty-fifth  Street,  New  York,  is  having  plans  drawn  for  the 
first  unit  of  its  proposed  plant  on  Magazine  Lane.  Phila- 
delphia, totaling  about  15.000  sq.  ft.,  of  floor  area,  and  will 
break  ground  within  the  next  60  days.  Other  units  will  be 
built  later. 

The  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Railroad  Co.,  Reading  Ter- 
minal, Philadelphia,  will  make  enlargements  in  its  steam 
power  plant  in  the  Port  Richmond  section,  including  the 
installation  of  additional  equipment,  to  cost  approximately 
$600,000. 

Tlie  American  Meter  Co.,  Seventeenth  and  Clearfield 
Streets.  Philadelphia,  manufacturer  of  gas  meters,  etc..  has 
awarded  contract  to  the  A.  Raymond  Raff  Co.,  1635  Thomp- 
son Street,  for  an  addition  in  the  rear  of  3110  North 
Seventeenth  Street,  to  cost  about  $21,000. 

A  machine  and  mechanical  department  will  be  installed 
in  the  new  building  to  be  erected  by  the  Bell  Telephone  Co., 
Chester.   Pa.,   estimated   to  cost  $50,000. 

R.  Van  Horn,  4929  Catherine  Street,  Philadelphia,  and 
associates,  have  organized  the  French  Creek,  Sugar  Creek 
and  Sandy  Creek  Township  Power  Corporations,  to  install 
and  operate  plants  and  systems  in  the  respective  territories. 
The  Greenfield  Township  Power  Co.  will  also  be  formed  by 
the  same  interests  to  operate  in  the  vicinity  for  which  named. 

The  Congoleum  Co.,  Trainer,  near  Chester,  Pa.,  has 
acquired  about  20  acres  in  the  vicinity  of  its  works  for  about 
$50,000,  and  plans  the  erection  of  a  new  paper  mill,  to  cost 
more  than  $200,000  with  machinery. 

The  Rowland  Shovel  Co.,  Central  Avenue  and  Ashbourne 
Street,  Cheltenham,  Pa.,  operated  by  the  Ames  Shovel  & 
Tool  Co.,  Boston,  is  having  plans  drawn  for  rebuilding  th6 
portion  of  its  plant  and  power  house  recently  destroyed  by 
fire.     L.  Rose,  Jr.,  is  general  manager. 

The  Vulcanite  Portland  Cement  Co.,  Land  Title  Building. 
Philadelphia,  with  plant  at  Vulcanite,  N.  J.,  is  disposing  of  a 
bond  issue  of  $600,000,  a  large  part  of  the  proceeds  to  be 
used  for  the  installation  of  additional  equipment,  on  which 
work  has  been  commenced.  It  is  expected  to  provide  new 
machinery  to  effect  a  paving  of  about  $100,000  per  annum 
in  operation.     John  B.  Leber  is  president. 
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The  Johnson  Bronze  Co.,  New  Castle.  Pa.,  manufacturer 
of  bronze  bushings,  etc.,  has  awarded  a  general  contract  to 
the  Truscon  Steel  Co.,  Toungstown,  Ohio,  for  an  addition  to 
manufacture  bushings  under  a  special  process.  Equipment 
will  be  installed  for  about  75  operatives. 

The  Quality  Tool  Corporation,  New  Wilmington,  Pa., 
recently  organized  by  local  interests,  is  planning  the  establish- 
ment of  a  factory  to  manufacture  tools  and  mechanical 
equipment. 

The  Klein  Motor  Co.,  Easton,  Pa.,  care  of  Lohr  &  Ken- 
nard,  315  Brodhead  Street,  architects,  is  taking  bids  on  a 
general  contract  for  a  two-story  service  and  repair  building. 
140  X  140  ft,  on  Butler  Street,  estimated  to  cost  $70,000  with 
equipment. 

The  Pennsylvania  Engineering  Works,  New  Castle,  Pa., 
manufacturers  of  iron  and  steel  castings,  etc.  has  tentative 
plans  for  extensions  and  the  installation  of  additional  equip- 
ment. Arrangements  are  being  made  for  an  increase  in 
capital  from  ?1, 000, 000  to  $1,800,000. 

The  Jordan  Coal  Co.,  Scranton,  Pa.,  has  secured  a  lease 
of  anthracite  coal  properties  near  Pottsville,  Pa.,  and 
plans  the  construction  of  a  coal  breaker  to  cost  approximately 
$200,000.  Electric  power  and  other  equipment  will  also  be 
installed.     P.  R.  Jordan  is  head. 

The  Erie  Railroad  Co.,  50  Church  Street,  New  York,  is 
said  to  have  tentative  plans  under  consideration  for  ex- 
tensions in  its  shops  at  Susquehanna,  Pa.,  with  the  installa- 
tion of  additional  equipment. 

The  Watts  Water  Power  Co.,  and  the  Juniata  Water  Power 
Co.,  Juniata,  Pa.,  recently  organized  by  Col.  S.  W.  Fleming 
and  Farley  Gannett,  and  associates,  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  are 
planning  the  construction  of  a  power  plant  in  the  vicinity 
of   Millerstown.    Pa. 

Manual  training  equipment  will  be  installed  in  the  new 
West  End  junior  high  school  to  be  erected  at  Lancaster,  Pa., 
for  which  foundations  will  be  laid  at  once,  estimated  to  cost 
$556,000,    with   equipment. 

OfBcials  of  the  Middletown  &  Swatara  Consolidated  Water 
Co.,  Middletown,  Pa.,  are  arranging  for  a  reorganization  of 
the  company  under  the  name  of  the  Middletown  &  Royalton 
Water  Co.,  to  include  the  issue  of  bonds  for  $225,000,  a 
portion  of  the  proceeds  to  be  used  for  the  installation  of  a 
new  pumping  plant  and  other  equipment. 

The  Panther  Valley  Mining  Co.,  Weatherly,  Pa.,  operat- 
ing coal  properties  in  the  Quakake  Valley  section,  has  tenta- 
tive plans  for  the  installation  of  a  tipple  and  other  colliery 
buildings.  Pumping  machinery  and  other  operating  equip- 
ment wll  also  be  installed. 


Buffalo 

Buffalo,   Nov.    12. 

AN  appropriaUon  of  about  $400,000  is  being  arranged  by 
the  Atlas  Crucible  Steel  Corporation,  Dunkirk,  N.  T., 
tor  extensions  and  additional  equipment. 

The  Niagara  Falls  Power  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  T.,  will 
install  a  7u,000-hp.  turbine-generator  at  its  hydroelectric 
power  plant,  with  auxiliary  machinery,  supplementing  a 
similar  unit  now  being  installed,  and  will  make  other  ex- 
tensions. The  two  turbines  were  constructed  by  the  William 
Cramp  &  Sons  Ship  &  Engine  Building  Co.,  Philadelphia. 

The  Common  Council,  Herkimer,  N.  T.,  is  planning  the 
installation  of  additional  equipment  at  the  steam-operated 
municipal   electric  plant,  to  cost  about  $75,000. 

The  Pratt  &  l,etchworth  Co.,  189  Tonawanda  Street,  Buf- 
falo, manufacturer  of  iron  and  steel  castings,  has  awarded 
a  general  contract  to  the  Hunkin-Conkey  Construction  Co., 
Cleveland,  for  two  one-story  additions,  70  x  210  ft.,  and 
50  X  120  ft.,  to  cost  $80,000. 

The  Board  of  Trustees,  St.  Joseph's  Hospital,  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.,  has  authorized  plans  for  a  new  power  house  to  cost 
approximately  $150,000  including  equipment.  Goggin  & 
Goggin,  University  Building,  are  architects. 

The  City  Council,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y.,  will  hold  in  abey- 
ance plans  for  the  proposed  municipal  electric  plant,  esti- 
mated to  cost  $100,000  with  machinery,  and  will  secure 
service   from  the   Rochester  Gas  &  Electric  Corporation. 

Fisher  &  Payne,  Carter  Alley,  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  manufac- 
.turers  of  automobile  bodies,  are  planning  the  erection  of 
new  works  on  West   Hamilton   Street. 

The  C.  H.  Lovejoy  Chaplet  Co.,  Inc.,  Hooslck  Falls,  N.  Y., 
plans  the  installation  of  a  number  of  automatic  screw 
machines. 

Manual  training  equipment  will  be  Installed  In  the  new 
high  school  to  be  erected  at  Ntinda,  N.  Y.,  estimated  to  cost 
$150,000,  for  which  plans  are  being  prepared  by  Randall  & 
Vedder,  S.  A.  &  K.  Building,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  architects. 

The  City  Council,  Gouverneur,  N.  Y.,  is  arranging  an 
appropriation  of  about  $100,000  for  the  construction  of  a 
n-unicipal   electric   light   and   power   plant. 


The  Wickwire-Spencer  Steel  Corporation,  River  Road, 
Buttalo.  has  awarded  contract  to  the  W.  G.  Hudson  Corpor- 
ation, 50  Church  Street,  New  York,  for  the  construction  of  a 
new  briquetting  plant,   to  cost   $80,000. 

The  Northern  New  York  Utilities,  Inc.,  Watertown,  N.  Y., 
and  its  affiliated  interest,  the  Power  Corporation  of  New 
York,  have  acquired  the  Rome  Gas,  Electric  Light  &  Power 
Co.,  Rome,  N.  Y.,  heretofore  controlled  by  the  National 
Gas,  Electric  Light  &  Power  Co.,  Philadelphia.  The  new 
owner  plans  extensions  and  will  merge  the  property  with 
its   present   system. 

The  Tonawanda  Iron  Corporation,  North  Tonawanda, 
N.  Y.,  will  install  hoisting,  conveying  and  other  machinery 
on  its  new  dock,  for  which  a  contract  has  been  awarded  to 
the  Empire  Engineering  Co.,  River  Road.  It  is  estimated  to 
cost    $200,000. 

The  Flint  Cold  Storage  Co.,  Flint,  N.  Y.,  has  tentative 
plans  for  a  new  ice  and  coal  storage  plant,  estimated  to 
cost  $150,000  with  equipment.  T.  D.  Whitney,  Flint,  Is 
president. 

Manual  training  equipment  will  be  installed  in  the  pro- 
posed two-story  and  basement  high  school  to  be  erected 
at  Sherbourne,  N'.  Y.,  estimated  to  cost  $130,000,  for  which 
foundations  will  be  laid  at  once.  J.  Mills  Piatt,  Cutler 
Building,   Rochester,  N.   Y.,   is  architect. 

The  Rochester  Boiler  &  Tank  Co.,  217  North  Water 
Street,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  has  tentative  plans  for  enlarge- 
ments and  the  installation  of  additional  equipment.  D.  P. 
Murray  is  president. 

The  Precision  Casting  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  is  in  the 
market  for  a  punch  press,  preferably  Bliss  No.  IS,  19  or  20, 
with  dial  feed   and  3  or  3i«-in.   stroke  of  slide. 


Pittsburgh 

Pittsburgh,  Nov.  12. 

CHEERFULNESS     in     the     local     machine     tool 
trade   is  sustained   more  by   the  large   amount 
of  business  that  has  been  quoted   against  than  by 
the    number    of    orders    recently    placed.      Revival 
of     a     crane     inquiry     from     the     Dillon     Brothers 
Machine   Co.,   Wheeling,  W.  Va.,   which  is  to  build 
a    new    forge    plant,     encourages    expectations    of 
purchases    of    tools    and    the     Guibert    Steel     Co., 
Diamond  Bank  Building,  Pittsburgh,  which  built  a 
fabricating    plant    the    past    year,    is    expected    to 
buy    tools    before    long.      The    National    Tube    Co.. 
Frick  Building,   Pittsburgh,  has  an  inquiry  out  for 
a   shaper,    lathe    and    drill   press   for   its   Riverside 
works,   Benwood    (Wheeling,   W.   Va.).   and   also  is 
understood   to  be  making  plans   for  new  construc- 
tion   at    its    Christy    Park   works,    McKeesport,    Pa. 
The    Pennsylvania    Railroad    has    not    yet    closed 
against    the    several    tools    it    inquired    for    a    few 
weeks   ago   for    its   Mingo   Junction,   Ohio,    car   re- 
pair  shops. 
The    Riter-Conley    Co..    Oliver    Building,    Pittsburgh,    re- 
cently  bought   a   planing   and   upsetting  machine   of   special 
design    from    the    Birdsboro    Foundry    &    Machine    Co.     The 
Riter-Conley  Co.  does  the  fabricating  of  large  outside  diam- 
eter   lockbar    pipe    and    the    purchase    of   this    machine   was 
necessary   in   connection    with   the    order   for    the    Bull    Run 
water  pipe   line  for   Portland,   Ore.,   recently   placed   through 
T.  A.  Gillespie,  New  York. 

Tentative  plans  are  being  considered  by  the  Corrado 
Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  Dawson,  Pa.,  for  rebuilding  the  portion  of 
the  tipple  and  power  house  recently  destroyed  by  fire.  The 
plant  was  recently  purchased  from  the  W.  J.  Rainey  Coal 
&  Coke  Co. 

The  Pittsburgh  Auto  Equipment  Co.,  5933  Baum  Boule- 
vard, Pittsburgh,  is  taking  bids  for  a  five-story  and  base- 
ment works,  60  X  115  ft.,  to  cost  $85,000.  The  Hunting- 
Davis  Co.,  Century  Building,  is  architect. 

Fire,  Nov.  4,  destroyed  a  portion  of  the  general  repair 
shop,  50  X  200  ft.,  at  the  locomotive  works  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  Co.,  Pitcairm,  Pa.,  with  loss  estimated  at 
$25,000.    It  is  planned  to  rebuild. 

Electric  power  equipment,  conveying  apparatus,  presses, 
etc.,  will  be  installed  in  the  addition,  35  x  127  ft.,  to  be 
erected  by  the  Potomac  Pottery  Co.,  Inc.,  Keyser,  W.  Va., 
manufacturer  of  sanitary  ware,  for  which  a  general  con- 
tract has  been  let  to  the  T.  P.  Lilies  Co.,  Keyser.  Frederick 
C.  Buford   is  president. 

The  Virginian  Power  Co.,  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  is  arrang- 
ing an  extension  rograra  to  cost  about  $2,000,000.  Plans  in- 
clude the  construction  of  a  new  hydroelectric  power  house 
at  the  mouth  of  Cabin  Creek  and  the  installation  of  addi- 
tional steam  power  equipment  at  other  stations,  with  coal- 
handling  and  storage  equipment  and  auxiliary  apparatus. 
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The  (J.  M.  Johnson  Mfg.  Co.,  Jeannolte.  Pa.,  manufac- 
turer ot  mining  machinery,  mine-safely  apparatus,  etc.,  haa 
tentative  plans  for  a  new  one-story  building,  40  x  140  ft., 
to  replace  the  portion  ot  its  plant  recently  destroyed  by 
Are  with  loss  of  about  $55,000. 

U.  W.  Uussell,  St.  Marys.  W.  Va.,  has  Inquiries  out  for 
one  300  to  350-hp.  gas-operated  engine,  with  one  200-kw. 
alternator,  and  auxiliary  equipment;  also  for  two  40-hp. 
gas  engines. 

Bids  will  be  received  by  the  city  clerk,  Keyser,  W.  Va., 
until  Dec.  12,  for  centrifugal  pumping  machinery,  booster 
pumping  plant,  water  tank  and  tower,  and  other  auxiliary 
equipment  for  a  waterworks  plant.  The  J.  N.  Chester  EJn- 
gineers.  Inc.,  Union  Bank  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Is  engineer. 
E.    V.    Romig   is    mayor. 

The  Pittsburgh  &  West  Virginia  Railway  Co.,  Wabash 
Building,  I'ittsburgh,  has  completed  plans  for  a  two-story 
steam-operated  power  plant,  48  x  100  ft.,  at  Rook,  near 
Pittsburgh.    Crecelius  &  Phillips,  Hanna  Building,  Cleveland, 


Manual  training  departments  will  be  installed  in  the  two- 
story  and  basement  high  school  to  be  erected  at  Indiana,  Pa., 
estimated  to  cost  $350,000.  for  which  bids  will  be  received 
on  a  general  contract  until  Dec.  1.  Thayer  &  Johnson,  39 
North  Jefferson   Street,  New  Castle,  Pa.,  are  architects. 

The  West  Penn-West  Virginia  Water  Power  Co.,  Pitts- 
burgh, a  subsidiary  of  the  West  Penn  Power  Co.,  West  Penn 
Building,  has  plans  for  a  new  power  house  in  Wharton 
Township,   Fayette   County. 

Fire,  Nov.  6,  caused  by  an  explosion,  destroyed  the  plant, 
power  house  and  equipment  of  the  R.aleigh  Wyoming  Coal 
Co.,  Glen  Rogers,  Wyoming  County,  W.  Va.,  with  loss  of 
$350,000. 

Machine  shops  and  manual  training  departments  will 
be  installed  in  the  new  Lincoln  junior  high  school  and 
Douglas  junior  high  school,  to  be  erected  at  Huntington, 
W.  Va..  by  the  Huntington  Independent  District  Board  of 
Education,  estimated  to  cost  $375,000.  R.  N'.  Bates.  416 
Eleventh  Street,  is  architect  for  the  former,  and  W.  F. 
Diehl,  Robson-Pritchard  Building,  architect  for  the  other. 
Bids  will  be  received  on  general  contracts  until  Nov.   26. 

The  Park  Way  Welding  Co.,  100  West  Park  Way,  North- 
side,  Pittsburgh,  is  planning  for  the  installation  of  a  rotary 
shear,  bending  rolls  and  other  equipment. 

T.  N.  Gummert,  Tarentum,  Pa.,  is  organizing  a  company 
to  build  a  local  glass  manufacturing  plant.  The  initial 
unit  is  expected  to  cost  about  $1,000,000  including  power 
house. 

The  Faris  Construction  Co.,  Sutton,  W.  Va.,  has  inquiries 
out  for  an  air  compressor.  J.  W.  Johnson  is  president. 

The  Willetts  Clay  Co..  Fairmont.  W.  Va..  manufacturer 
of  glass  pots  and  kindred  specialties,  has  tentative  plans 
for  rebuilding  the  portion  of  its  plant  recently  destroyed  by 
fire  with   loss  of  $200,000   Including  machinery. 

Hoisting,  conveying  and  other  material-handling  machin- 
ery will  be  installed  in  the  proposed  freight  house  to  be 
erected  by  the  Pittsburgh  Railways  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  esti- 
mated to  cost  $450,000. 

The  Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie  Railroad  Co.,  Terminal  Build- 
ing, Pittsburgh,  has  awarded  a  general  contract  to  W.  F. 
Trimble  &  Son,  1719  Penn  Avenue,  for  the  construction  of 
a  one-story  engine  house,  with  repair  facilities,  35  x  135  ft, 
at  McKees  Rocks.  Pa.,  to  cost  about  $35,000.  A.  R.  Raymer 
is  chief  engineer. 


Detroit 

Deteoit^  Nov.   12. 

BIDS  are  being  asked  by  the  Mueller  Metals  Co.,  Port 
Huron,  Mich.,  manufacturer  of  castings  and  forgings, 
for  a  one-story  forge  shop,  50  x  150  ft.,  at  St.  Clair,  Mich., 
to  cost  about  $30,000.  Walter  H.  Wyeth,  314  Sperry  Building, 
Port  Huron,   is  architect.    Oscar  B.  Mueller  is  president 

The  Detroit  Concrete  Receptacle  Co.,  4225-27  Michigan 
Avenue,  Detroit,  has  engaged  Stratton,  Snyder  &  Bauer, 
1103  Union  Trust  Building,  architects,  to  prepare  plans  for 
its  new  one-story  plant  on  the  Woodward  Heights  Boule- 
vard, estimated  to  cost  $250,000,  including  machinery.  Bids 
will  be  asked  early  next  year. 

Fire.  Nov.  3.  destroyed  a  portion  of  the  plant  of  the 
Soo  Handle  &  Enameling  Co..  Saulte  Ste.  Marie,  Mich.,  with 
loss  estimated  at  $30,000,  including  equipment  It  Is  planned 
to  rebuild. 

The  Valley  Paper  Co.,  Press  Building,  Kalamazoo,  Mich., 
has  authorized  plans  for  a  new  mill,  with  power  house  and 
water  filtration  plant,  to  cost  approximately  $500,000  with 
machinery.  Billingham  &  Cobb,  Press  Building,  are  archi- 
tects. 

The  Kalamazoo  Ice  &  Fuel  Co.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  has 
commenced   the   construction   of  a   new   coal-handling   plant. 


IMi  X  l«u  ft.  Electric  power  and  mechanical  handling  ma- 
cliiuery    %vill   bo   inatalled   . 

The  Borg  &  Beck  Co.,  920  South  Michigan  Avenue,  Chi- 
cago, manufacturer  of  automobile  clutches,  etc.,  has  acquired 
the  plant  and  business  of  the  Automotive  Parts  Co.,  Detroit, 
with  branches  at  Toledo,  Ohio,  and  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  E3x- 
tcnsions  are  planned.    George  W.   Borg  is  head. 

The  Michigan  College  of  Mines,  Houghton,  Mich.,  has 
plana  in  preparation  for  the  erection  of  a  four-story  and 
basement  metallurgical  building,  120  x  120  ft.,  to  cost  about 
$350,000  with  equipment.  Lynn  W.  Fry,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich., 
is  architect. 

The  Cadillac  Motor  Car  Co.,  2060  Clark  Street,  Detroit,  Is 
taking  bids  for  superstructure  work  for  its  new  foundry 
buildings,  to  cost  about  $1,200,000  with  equipment.  The 
Austin   Co.,   Penobscot  Building,   Is  architect. 

The  Kawneer  Mfg.  Co..  Niles,  Mich.,  manufacturer  of 
metal  store  fronts,  metal  sash,  etc.,  has  awarded  a  general 
contract  to  Robert  L.  Reisinger  &  Co.,  Milwaukee,  for  its 
tliree-story  and  basement  addition,  50  x  100  ft,  estimated  to 
cost  $75,000. 

A  machine  and  repair  shop  will  be  installed  In  the  three- 
story  and  basement  automobile  service  building,  75  x  122 
ft,  to  be  erected  by  E.  G.  Davith  and  E.  W.  Cork,  Marquette, 
Mich.,  for  which  a  general  contract  has  been  let  to  the 
Wisconsin  Engineering  &  Construction  Co.,  Wausau,  Wis., 
estimated   to  cost    $80,000. 

The  foundry  of  the  Bostick  Stove  Co.,  Lapeer,  Mich., 
maker  of  castings,  was  completely  destroyed  by  Are  on 
Oct  26.  Construction  of  a  new  building  has  been  started 
and  the  company  plans  to  be  in  production  again  by  Dec.  1. 

The  Williamston  Clay  Products  Co.,  WlUiamston,  Mich., 
recently  organized,  is  arranging  for  the  erection  of  a  plant 
to  manufacture  tile  and  kindred  products.  It  will  Include  a 
power  house.  J.  E.  Meyer  and  George  F.  Skelton  head  the 
company. 


Cleveland 

Cleveland,  Nov.    12. 

WITH    an    increase    In    inquiries,    the   local    ma- 
chine   tool    market    shows   some    improvement 
and    as   a   result  there    is   a   better   feeling  among 
the   trade.      Dealers   are    doing    a    fair    volume    of 
business   in   single   machines   and   one   lot   of    7   or 
8    machines    will    probably    be    placed    by    a    local 
manufacturer   this   week.     The   New   York   Central 
Railroad    has    an    inquiry    out    for    a    turret    lathe, 
but  has  not  yet  made  purchases  against  its  recent 
list     There  seems   to  be   a   lull   in   buying   by  au- 
tomobile companies  and  no  orders  of  any  size  are 
reported    from    Detroit   car    builders.      Inquiry    for 
automatic  screw  machines  in  small  lots  shows  con- 
siderable increase.     A  Cleveland  manufacturer  has 
taken  an  order  from  a  Chicago  company  for  three 
automatic  machines. 
A  typographical  error  in  these  columns  last  week,  made 
it    appear    that    the    United    Ejector    Co.,    Boston,    had    pur- 
chased   60    turret    lathes    from    a    Cleveland    manufacturer. 
The   order  was  for  six  turret  lathes,   and   the   correct  name 
of  the  company  is  the  United  Injector  Co. 

The  Globe  Brass  Mfg.  Co.,  2925  East  Fifty-flfth  Street, 
Cleveland,  will  enlarge  its  plant  by  the  erection  of  a  build- 
ing providing  1500  sq.  ft.  of  floor  space  to  be  used  for 
machine    shop   and   foundry   purposes. 

The  Timken  Roller  Bearing  Co.,  Canton,  Ohio,  is  prepar- 
ing to  expend  $750,000  for  extensions  and  equipment.  Plans 
provide  for  the  erection  of  several  two-story  factory  build- 
ings, the  largest  of  which  will  be  200  x  300  ft 

The  Ohio  Iron  Works  Co...  Cleveland,  has  been  or- 
ganized with  a  capital  stock  of  $25,000  to  fabricate  steel 
and  ornamental  iron  work  and  has  leased  a  plant  at  4300 
Perkins  Avenue.  James  Morgan,  formerly  general  superin- 
tendent of  the  Variety  Iron  Works  Co..  Cleveland.  Is  presi- 
dent and  Albert  E.  Smith,  formerly  general  superintendent 
of  the  King  Bridge  Co.,   Cleveland,  Is  vice-president 

The  Cleveland  Railway  Co.  Is  planning  the  erection  of 
six  substations  in  Cleveland  and  the  suburbs,  to  cost  ap- 
proximately  $35,000. 

The  Ransom  &  Randolph  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio,  manufac- 
turers of  dental  supplies,  has  placed  contract  for  a  three- 
story   reinforcing  concrete  factory,   80   x   190  ft. 

The  Ohio  Valley  Clay  Products  Co..  which  recently  In- 
corporated with  a  capital  stock  of  $360,000.  will  shortly 
begin  the  erection  of  a  plant  at  Port  Homer,  near  Steuben- 
ville  for  the  manufacture  of  sewer  pipe  and  building 
material.     It  will   be  four-stories   160   x   200   ft 

The  Federal  Collieries  Co..   Uhrichsville.  Ohio,   will   short- 
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ly  begin  the  erection  of  a  plant  to  make  sewer  pipe  at 
an   estimated   cost    of    J300.000. 

The  Metropolitan  Steel  Co.,  which  recently  acquired  a 
plant  in  Mineral  Ridge.  Ohio,  expects  to  place  it  in  oper- 
ation for  thj  manufacture  of  refrigerators  about  Jan.  1. 

The  Toledo-Chevrolet  Motor  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio.  has 
awarded  contract  to  the  Gettins-Kopilie  Co..  Toledo,  for  a 
one-story  addition.  130  x  200  ft.,  to  cost  about  $95,000. 
Mills,  Rhiiies.  Bellman  &  Xordhoff.  Ohio  Building.  Toledo, 
are   architects. 

The  National  Ice  Co..  Mansfield.  Ohio,  will  commen^-e 
the  erection  of  a  new  one-story  ice-manufacturing  plant 
to  cost  about  $50,000.  for  which  a  building  contract  has 
been  let  to  Snell  &  Wolff.  Mansfield. 

The  Humphrey  Mfg.  Co,,  201  East  Fifth  Street.  Mans- 
field. Ohio,  is  considering  the  erection  of  a  new  one-story 
foundry.     W.    G.    Moore    is    president. 

The  Detroit.  Toledo  &  fronton  Railroad  Co.,  Detroit, 
operated  by  the  Henry  Ford  interests,  has  tentative  plans 
for  the  construction  of  new  locomotive  and  car  repair  shops 
at   Lima.   Ohio,    in    connection   with    a    large   terminal    yard. 


Chicago 

Chicago^   Nov.    12. 

THE  chief  development  in  the  market  is  an 
appreciable  expansion  in  inquiry  from  indus- 
trial sources.  The  A.  O.  Smith  Corporation.  Mil- 
waukee, has  put  out  a  list  of  4S  items.  The  Pull- 
man Co..  Chicago,  is  in  the  market  for  a  2-in. 
forging  machine  and  a  number  of  other  tools.  In 
addition,  smaller  industrial  inquiries  are  increas- 
ingly numerous.  The  Burlington  has  distributed 
formal  orders  for  approximately  90  per  cent  of 
the  items  on  its-  list.  The  Illinois  Central  has 
purchased  a  2ti-in.  bolt  cutter,  an  IS-in.  lathe,  a 
20-in.  upright  drill,  a  coach  wheel  lathe,  and  a 
motor-driven   hammer. 

The    Sante    Fe    has    appropriated    $3,400,000    for 
shop   extensions,   new  machinery   and   other   equip- 
ment at   San   Bernardino.   Cal.     Of  this  sum.   over 
$900,000  is  for  a  machine  shop,  90  x  637  ft,,  which 
will     replace     the     present     structure,     more     than 
doubling   the  capacity.      The   boiler  and    tank   shop 
will    be    replaced    with    a    new    boiler    shop.    164    x 
675    ft,,    at    a    cost    of    $850,000,      The    outlay    for 
machinery  and   tools  will  be   over   $900,000.      Con- 
struction  will   begin   on   the  various  units  as   soon 
as  contracts  can  be  let.     Inquiries  for  the  machine 
tools    have    not    yet    been    issued,    but    action    has 
already  been  taken  toward  the  purchase  of  cranes. 
One  of  the  electric  cranes  to  be  bought  will  be  300 
tons    capacity. 
The  Consolidated  Machine  Tool  Corporation  contemplates 
giving  up  its  store  and  show  rooms  at  547  West  Washington 
Boulevard,    Chicago,    in   which   event   it   will   probably   lease 
office    space    elsewhere    in    the    Chicago    machinery    district. 
Two  other  prominent  machine  tool  houses  are  also  consider- 
ing^ the  abandonment  of  their  stores.     If  such  action  is  taken 
it  will   mark  a  radical  change   in   merchandising  methods  at 
Chicago.     In    New    York,    practically    all    machine    tool    mer- 
chants limit  themselves  to  office   space,  but  in  this  city,   the 
practice    for    years    has    been     to    maintain    stores    where 
machine    tools    are    exhibited    for    inspection    by    prospective 
customers. 

A.  O.  Smith  Corporation  List 
One  12-in,  x  6-ft,  engine  lathe. 
One  16-in.  x  6-ft.  engine  lathe. 
One  IS-in,  x  6-ft,  engine  lathe. 
One  2ft-in.  x  10-ft,  engine  lathe. 
One  24-in.  x  12-ft.  engine  lathe. 
One  26-in,  x  12-ft,  engine  lathe. 
One  30-in.  x  26-ft.  engine  lathe. 
One  36-in.  x  16-ft,  engine  lathe. 
One  36-in.  x  28-ft.  engine  lathe. 
One  4S-in.  x  24-ft.  engine  lathe. 
One  No.  2B  Kearney  &  Trecker,  or  equivalent, 
milling  machine. 

One    No,    3    Kearney    . 
milling  machine. 

One  No.  3B  Kearney 
milling  machine. 

One    No.    4    Cincinnati,    or    equivalent,    milling 


Trecker,    or   equivalent, 
Trecker,   or   equivalent. 


machine. 

One    No.    5    Cincinnati,    or    cquivalc 

machine. 

One  36  x  36-in.  x  12-ft.  planer. 
One  42  x  42-in.  x  12-ft.  planer. 
One  60  x  60-in.  x  18-ft.  planer. 
One  72  x  72-in.  x  20-ft.  planer. 
One  72  x  72-in.  x  36-ft,  planer. 
One  8  X  S2-in,  grinding  machine. 


illing 


One   12  X   48-in,  grinding  machine. 

One  No.   106  Rivett.  or  equal,  grinding  machine. 

One  No.   70  Heald,   or  equal,   grinding  machine. 

One  No.  2  Brown  &  Sharpe,  or  equal,  surface 
grinding  machine. 

One  Ransom,  or  equal,  wet  grinder,  with  24  x 
li.j-in.  wheel. 

One  U.  S.  Electric  Tool  Co.,  or  equal,  floor 
grinder,  with  20  x  2-in.  wheel. 

One   No.    31   Lucas,    or    equal,   horizontal    boring 

One  No.  32  Lucas,  or  equal,  horizontal  boring 
mill. 

One  No.  33  Lucas,  or  equal,  horizontal  boring 
mill. 

One  No.  4  Gisholt,  or  equal,  horizontal  boring 
mill. 

One  4-ft.  plain  radial  drill. 

One  4-ft,  universal  radial  drill. 

One  5-ft,  plain  radial  drill. 

One  5-ft.  universal  radial  drill. 

One  15-in.  slotter. 

One  22-in.  slotter. 

One  20-in.  shaper. 

One  24-in.  shaper. 

One  20-in.  upright  drilling  machine. 

One  24-in,  upright  drilling  machine. 

One  30  or  32-in,  upright  drilling  machine. 

One  36-in,  sliding  head  upright  drilling  machine. 

One  No,  33  Kempsmith  milling  machine,  or 
equivalent. 

One   Ya-in.  sensitive  drill  with  12-in.  overhang. 

One  %-in.  sensitive  drill  with  16-in.  overhang. 

One  400-ton  hydraulic  press  with  96  in.  between 
strain  bars  and  8  ft.  long  inclusive. 

One  straightening  press  to  take  4  to  5-in.  rods. 
The  Whiting  Corporation.  Chicago,  has  taken  the  fol- 
lowing orders  for  foundry  equipment:  No.  10  cupola  for  the 
Southern  Wheel  Co.,  Birmingham;  No,  10  cupola  for  the 
Leonard  &  Baker  Stove  Co,,  Taunton  Mass,  ;  an  IS  x  60-in, 
and  a  33  x  60-in,  tumbler  for  the  Mt,  Vernon  Furnace  & 
Mfg,  Co,,  Mt.  Vernon,  111.  ;  two  36  x  60-in.  tumbling  barrels 
for  the  Marshall  Furnace  Co.,  Marshall.  Mich.  ;  a  36  x  60-in. 
tumbler  for  the  Auto  Specialties  Mfg.  Co..  St.  Joseph  Mich. ; 
a  3000-lb,  pneumatic  elevator  for  the  Bostwick  Stove  Co., 
Lapere.    Mich. 

The  Wonder  Truck  &  Tractor  Co,,  recently  incorporated, 
with  general  offices  in  the  Security  Building.  St.  Louis,  and 
plant  at  917  East  Broadway,  Alton,  111.,  will  manufacture 
light-four  gasoline-driven  tractors  and  road  builders.  The 
plant  is  fully  equipped  for  the  present.  Officers  are  William 
Savidge.  president ;  William  M.  Edinger.  vice-president ; 
R.  H.  Dalby.  secretary :  Lucas  Haefner,  treasurer,  and 
Charles    F,    Meier,    general   manager. 

The  Hi-Lo  Products  Co,.  Monadnoek  Block,  Chicago, 
recently  incorporated,  is  not  a  manufacturing  organization, 
but  will  confine  its  activities  to  the  merchandising  of  the 
products  of  the  Hi-Lo  Fan  Co.  of  the  same  address.  Offlcers 
are  F,  M.  Schieble.  president  and  treasurer ;  W.  Phinny, 
vice-president,  and  Philip  McGuire.  secretary. 

The  Crane  Co.,  Chicago,  plans  to  erect  several  additional 
units  at  its  works  at  Kedzie  Boulevard  and  Pershing  Road. 
The  first  building  will  probably  be  another  foundry  unit, 
to  cost  $1,000,000,  plans  for  which  are  said  to  have  been 
drawn  by  Holabird  &  Roche,  architects.  Chicago.  Plans 
for    other    additions    are    still    in    the    formative    stage. 

The  Wolverine  Bumper  &  Specialty  Co..  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich,,  has  awarded  contracts  for  the  construction  of  a  plant 
at    Broadway    and   Alpine    Streets,    to   cost    $42,000. 

George  Donnersberger,  president  Streator  Car  Co..  80 
Bast  Jackson  Boulevard.  Chicago,  has  purchased  the  plant 
and  property  formerly  occi«)ied  by  the  N.  K.  Fairbank  Co. 
at    Eighteenth    Street    and    Wentworth    Avenue. 

O.  D.  Jennings  &  Co..  Manufacturers  of  coin  machines. 
515  South  Peoria  Street.  Chicago,  have  purchased  at  auction 
the  two-story  and  basement  factory  of  the  Garbell  Type- 
writer Corporation,  4309-39  Lake  Street,  and  will  occupy 
it  for  manufacturing  purposes. 

The  Garden  City  Auto  Works.  3150  Archer  Avenue, 
Chicago,  is  having  plans  prepared  for  a  one-story  rear  ad- 
dition,   50,  X    84    ft.,    to    cost    $20,000. 

The  Robbins  Mfg.  Co.,  manufacturer  of  window  and 
door  screens,  1801  North  Central  Park  Avenue,  Chicago, 
has  had  plans  prepared  for  a  two-story  addition.  50  x  60  ft., 
to   cost   $50,000. 

The  Iowa  Railway  &  Light  Co.  has  awarded  contracts 
for  an  addition  to  its  power  plant  at  Cedar  Rapids.  Iowa, 
to  cost  $365,000.  It  will  be  45  x  100  ft.  and  the  equipment 
will   include  a    10.000-kw.   steam    turbine. 

The  Federal  Stamping  Co,  will  complete  a  new  plant  at 
HoIl:ind,    Mich,,    by    Jan,    1. 

The  Maytag  Co..  North  Fourth  Avenue,  Newton,  Iowa, 
manufacturer  of  electric  washing  machines,  agricultural  im- 
plements, etc.  is  considering  preliminary  plans  for  an  ad- 
dition to  cost  $200,000.  The  larger  part  of  the  structure 
will  be  equipped  as  a  foundry  for  aluminum  casting  pro- 
duction.     L.    B,   Maytag   is   president. 
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A  111:11  hill.'  shop  ^iiiil  inuiiuul  truliiiiii?  ilfpiirlment 
will  bu  iiisliiUcil  in  the  Ihioe-alory  Junior  anil  senior  hlsh 
school  to  bo  erected  at  Wymoro,  Neb.,  CBtiniated  to  coat 
$200,000.  for  which  foundations  will  soon  be  laid,  KIske  & 
McGlniils.  Bankers'  Life  Building,  Lincoln.  Neb.,  are 
architects. 

The  Crook.ston  Lumber  Co.,  Kelliher,  Minn.,  has  tenta- 
tive plans  for  rebuilding  the  portion  of  Ita  mechanical  shop 
department,   recently  destroyed   by   fire  with  loss  of  $00,000. 

The  Tinners'  Machine  Works,  30  South  Clinton  Street, 
Chicago,  is  planning  for  the  Installation  of  a  number  of 
punch    presses. 

The  West  Side  Ice  Co.,  S39  North  Hoyne  Avenue. 
Chicago,  has  plans  for  a  one  and  two-story  ice-manufactur- 
ing plant,  100  X  125  ft.  C.  G.  McClellan.  7441  Cottage  Grove 
Avenue,    is    architect. 

The  Northwestern  Davenport  Cement  Block  Co.,  Daven- 
port, Iowa,  is  having  plans  drawn  for  a  two-story  factory 
72  X  75  ft.,  on  West  Locust  Street.  A.  H.  Ebeling.  SIS 
Mahl   Building,   is  architect. 

The  Michaelman  Steel  Co.,  Quincy,  111.,  has  awarded 
contract  to  Buerkin  &  Buerkin,  721  Main  Street,  for  a  three 
and   four-.story   addition,   estimated  to   cost   $50,000. 

The  Ford  Motor  Co.,  Highland  Park.  Detroit,  has 
awarded  a  general  contract  to  the  Villadsen  Brothers  Co., 
Dooly  Building,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  for  its  new  local 
assembling  plant  on  Third  Street,  South,  two-stories, 
165   X    250    ft.,    estimated   to    cost   $250,000. 

Matthew  Fitzpatrick,  Union  National  Bank  Building, 
Rochester,  Minn.,  is  organizing  a  company  to  build  an  ice 
and   cold  storage  plant,  to  cost  $200,000  with  equipment. 


Milwaukee 


Milwaukee,   No 
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IN   general,   demand   for   machine   tools   is  limited 
to    urgent   needs    and    considerable    shopping    is 
being   done    to    get    equipment   at   the    lowest   cost 
possible.      In  many  instances  a  used   tool   is   taken 
In    preference    to    new    as    a    matter    of    flrst-cost 
economy.      There    is    a    moderate    call    for    special 
types    of    tools   for    special    production    as   well    as 
tool  room   purposes,   but   In   view   of   the   slack  de- 
mand   for    standard    types,    business   is   hardly    sat- 
isfactory.     Local    shops    have    received    little    rail- 
road  business  so  far.   but  indications  are  that   the 
distribution    of   orders    will    eventually    affect    this 
market    favorably. 
The  Vilter  Mfg.  Co.,  935  Clinton  Street.  Milwaukee,  man- 
ufacturer   of    ice    and    refrigerating    machinery,    Corliss    en- 
gines,  etc..   has   placed   contracts   for  a   one-story   brick  and 
steel  pipe  shop,   90  x   124  ft.,  which  will  require  some  equip- 
ment    of    a     miscellaneous    character.       Emil     O.     Vilter     is 
president   and   general    manager. 

L.  M.  Turner,  formerly  president  Turner  Mfg.  Co.,  Port 
Washington.  Wis.,  gas  engines  and  tractors,  in  bankruptcy, 
has  arranged  to  resume  the  production  of  gas  engines 
through  the  E.  &  W.  Mfg.  Co.,  Cedarburg,  Wis.,  manufac- 
turer of  contractors'  equipment,  trailers,  etc.  The  Badger- 
Packard  Machinery  Co.,  Milwaukee,  which  purchased  the 
Turner  assets  at  receiver's  sale,  has  disposed  of  the  gas 
engine  patterns,  fixtures,  etc..  to  Mr.  Turner,  who  is  now 
connected  with  the  E.  &  W.  Mfg.  Co.  Additional  equip- 
ment required  by  the  Cedarburg  concern  for  the  new  line 
has  been  acquired  from  the  Badger-Packard  holdings  of 
Turner  machinery. 

The  Swanson  Toy  Blocks  Units  of  Chicago,  organized 
with  $250,000  in  Illinois  as  a  common  trust  estate,  has 
leased  the  building  at  Oconto,  Wis.,  erected  several  years 
ago  for  the  Montana  Tractor  Co.,  and  is  retooling  it  for  the 
production  of  wood  and  metal  toy  blocks,  toys,  novelties, 
ornaments,  etc.  Operations  will  begin  Dec.  1.  G,  A.  Swan- 
son   is   president   and   general   manager. 

W.  H.  Ludwig,  501  South  Central  Avenue,  Marshfleld. 
Wis.,  has  engaged  W.  L.  Alban.  architect,  St.  Paul.  Minn., 
to  design  a  two-story  garage  and  service  building. 
50  X  120  ft.,  to  be  built  early  next  spring.  Only  the  first 
story  and  basement  will  be  erected  for  the  present.  The 
cost  is  estimated  at  $25,000. 

The  Riverside  Fibre  &  Paper  Co.,  Appleton,  Wis.,  which 
is  spending  about  $450,000  in  enlarging  its  mills  and  power 
plant,  has  decided  to  add  a  complete  filtration  plant  cost- 
ing about  $50,000.  Pumps,  traveling  screens,  etc.,  are  now 
being  purchased. 

The  Shellmar  Products  Co..  Milwaukee,  has  let  the  gen- 
eral contract  to  the  Austin  Co.,  208  South  LaSalle  Street, 
Chicago,   for    a    new   printing   plant,    82   x    148    ft.,    to   cost 


:ibout  $7.'), 000.  Printing  machinery  has  been  placed  with 
the  Clay  bourn  Process  Corporation,  Milwaukee.  K.  L. 
Shellaberger    is  president   and   general   manager. 

The  Atlantic  &  Pacific  Products  Co.,  subsidiary  of  the 
A.  &  I».  Stores  system,  will  enlarge  Us  milk  condensing 
plant  at  West  Bend,  Wis.,  at  a  cost  of  $75,000.  by  a 
one-story  addition,  100  x  172  ft.,  and  a  power  house  ex- 
tension, 30  X  90  ft.  Additional  generating  equipment,  boil- 
ers, special  machinery  and  other  equipment  will  be  re- 
quired.    H.   M.   Clark  is  local   manager. 

The  Milwaukee  department  of  public  works  is  asking 
bids  until  Nov.  19  for  furnishing  and  installing  in  the 
new  Riverside  pumping  station  a  complete  two-pipe  low 
pressure  steam  supply  and  vacuum  return  system  of  .steam 
heating.  At  the  same  time  bids  will  be  taken  for  a  20- 
ton  auto  truck  scale  for  a  second  time,  original  tenders  be- 
ing  unsatisfactory.      R.    E.    Stoelting   is   commissioner. 

The  American  Brass  Co.,  Kenosha,  Wis.,  subsidiary  of 
the  Anaconda  Copper  Co.,  will  proceed  with  plans  for  the 
construction  of  an  addition.  :;L'n  x  ''ii  ft.,  one  story,  to  be 
equipped  as  a  wire  drawing  mill.  The  extension  was  pro- 
jected about  a  year  ago  and  is  now  being  revived.  The 
cost  of  the   work  is  estimated  at   $250,000. 

The  Scovill  Mfg.  Co.,  Waterbury,  Conn.,  is  reported  to 
be  planning  to  transfer  its  vacuum  cleaner  manufacturing 
department  to  the  plant  of  the  Hamilton-Beach  Mfg.  Co. 
of  Racine,  Wis.,  which  recently  was  sold  to  Scovill  interests. 
The  transfer,  it  is  stated,  will  not  involve  appreciable  en- 
largement of  the  Racine  works,  nor  the  purchase  of  much 
additional    equipment. 

The  Call  Mining  Co.,  Plattevi'.le,  Wis.,  has  been  incor- 
porated with  an  authorized  capital  of  $100,000  to  engage 
in  lead,  zinc  and  spelter  mining  in  the  southwestern  Wis- 
consin field.  The  incorporators  are  E.  E.  Bruns,  N.  J. 
Gibbons  and  I.  J.  Torson.  It  is  understood  an  idle  mining 
property  has  been  taken  over  and  will  be  rehabilitated  and 
equipped,    but    no   definite   details   are   available    at   present. 
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Cincinnati 

Cincinnati,  Nov.  12. 
THILE  orders  for  machine  tools  have  not  been 
plentiful  the  past  week,  inquiries  continue  in 
good  volume,  though  large  lists  are  not  in  evidence. 
The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  has  added  three 
tools  to  its  list  issued  several  weeks  ago.  The 
Fairbanks.  Morse  Co.  is  in  the  market  for  tools 
for  its  Indianapolis  plant,  and  many  other  in- 
quiries for  one  and  two  machines  are  being 
figured  on.  The  Packard  Motor  Car  Co.  has  been 
a  purchaser  of  gear  bobbers  during  the  week. 
The  Burlington  has  also  placed  an  order  for  25 
lathes,  a  local  manufacturer  getting  part  of  the 
business.  A  nearby  lathe  manufacturer  reports 
the  receipt  of  an  order  for  seven  tools.  The 
American  Steel  &  Wire  Co.  also  purchased  equip- 
ment in  this  market.  Local  dealers  report  a  fair 
demand  for  small  tools,  and  used  machinery  is 
also  showing   an    improved   tone. 

While  little  Japanese  business  had  been   placed 
as    yet,    indications    are    that    large    orders    from 
this    source    will    be    forthcoming    soon    after    the 
first    of    the   year.      An    inquiry    from   China    for    a 
number    of   lathes   has    been   received. 
The    Bourne-Fuller    Co.,    Cleveland,    is    preparing    plans 
for   an   addition,   of   steel    construction.    90    x    240   ft.,    to   its 
Cincinnati  warehouse.     A  90-ft.  span  electric  traveling  crane 
will  be  installed. 

The  Sawbrook  Steel  Castings  Co.,  Cincinnati,  recently 
incorporated,  will  erect  a  local  plant  with  a  capacity  of 
about  150  tons  of  steel  castings  per  month,  using  a  l»4-ton 
electric  furnace.  Construction  work  and  the  purchase  of 
equipment  will  start  immediately.  The  offlcers  are  E.  S. 
Sawtelle,  president ;  A.  E.  Anderson,  vice-president,  and  B. 
L.  Brooks,  secretary-treasurer.  The  address  of  the  com- 
pany is  Station  P.,  Cincinnati. 

The  Anderson  Body  Co.,  Sidney,  Ohio,  recently  incorpo- 
rated, will  manufacture  closed  bodies  for  automobiles,  later 
on  engaging  in  the  manufacture  of  mill  work,  though  the 
automobile  body  department  will  be  continued  as  the  princi- 
pal product.  The  plant  will  have  a  capacity  of  50  bodies 
per  day.  It  has  been  completely  equipped  and  no  extensions 
are  contemplated  at  present.  W.  P.  Anderson  is  vice- 
president    and    general   manager. 

The  municipal  power  and  water  works  plant  at  Mt.  Sterl- 
ing, Ohio,  was  destroyed  by  Are  Nov.  5,  entailing  a  loss  of 
$50,000.     It  will  be  rebuilt  as  soon  aa  possible. 
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The  Standard  Sanitary  Mfg.  Co..  Louisville,  Ky.,  is  hav- 
ing plans  prepared  for  an  addition  to  its  Louisville  plant 
to  cost  $1,500,000.  It  will  be  used  as  a  brass  foundry  and 
manufacturing  building.  Work  of  clearing  the  site  is  ex- 
pected to  begin  immediately,  and  construction  work  will 
start    about    Jan.    1. 

The  Elam  Paper  Co.,  Marion,  Ind..  is  planning  to  move 
to  Dayton,  Ohio,  and  has  selected  a  site  on  which  It  wlU 
erect  a  one-story  manufacturing  building.  It  manufac- 
tures writing  papers.  Virgil  Schaefter,  Dayton  attorney.  Is 
handling   the  affairs  of   the  company   in  Dayton. 

The  Uniflow  Pump  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Dayton,  recently  incor- 
porated, will  manufacture  water  systems.  The  company 
has  not  yet  selected  a  site  for  a  plant  which  it  proposes 
to  erect.  Harry  G.  Wagner  is  president  of  the  company. 
J.  A.  Snider,  vice-president,  and  John  Westendorf,  treasurer. 

The  Art  Brick  &  Construction  Co.,  Zanesville,  Ohio,  re- 
cently organized,  has  plans  for  a  new  two-story  plant  at 
Licking  View  for  the  manufacture  of  concrete  bricks  and 
blocks,  estimated  to  cost  $45,000.  Guy  H.  Blackburn,  gen- 
eral  manager,    is   in   charge. 

The  Board  of  Trustees,  Ohio  University,  Athens,  Ohio, 
has  tentative  plans  for  a  two-story  and  basement  manual 
training  and  engineering  building  to  cost  approximately 
$200,000. 


The  Gulf  States 


Birmingham,    Nov.    12. 

INQUIRIES  are  being  made  by  the  Homewood  Timber 
Co..  Mobile,  Ala.,  for  a  logging  locomotive. 
H.  W.  Dexter,  P.  O.  Box  665.  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  ma- 
chinery dealer,  has  inquiries  out  for  a  100-hp.,  slide-valve, 
stationary  engine,  standard-gage  car  trucks  for  logging  car 
service  and  one  60  or  75  Scotch  marine  boiler  and  auxiliary 
equipment. 

The  Pierce  Oil  Corporation,  25  Broad  Street,  New  York, 
is  arranging  an  appropriation  of  $4,000,000  for  extensions 
and  improvements  in  its  oil  properties,  including  refineries 
at  Texas  City  and  Forth  Worth,  Tex.,  where  additional  ma- 
chinery will  be  installed.  It  is  expected  to  commence  work 
early  next  year.  Frank  Coverdale  is  chairman  of  the  board. 
The  Common  Council.  Saint  Francisville,  La.,  is  plan- 
ning to  rebuild  the  municipal  power  plant  and  pumping 
station  recently  damaged  by  fire  with  loss  of  $25,000,  in- 
cluding  equipment. 

The  Decatur  Cornice  &  Roofing  Co.,  Decatur,  Ala.,  will 
rebuild  by  day  labor  the  portion  of  its  plant  recently  de- 
stroyed by  fire  with  loss  of  $55,000.  Additional  equipment 
will  be  installed.     Henry  R.   Davis   is  secretary. 

The  Missouri-Kansas-Texas  Railroad,  St.  Louis,  has 
awarded  a  general  contract  to  H.  D.  McCoy,  Clebourne, 
Tex.,  for  an  addition  to  its  car  shops  at  Denison,  Tex.,  esti- 
mated to  cost  $200,000,  including  equipment.  .  Other  units 
will  be  erected  later. 

The  Perfection  Plow  Co.,  3  Hampton  Building,  Tampa, 
Fla.,  recently  organized,  will  defer  the  establishment  of  a 
local  plant,  and  arrangements  will  be  made  for  the  manu- 
facture of  equipment  in  outside  shops.  J.  O.  Andress  is 
general  manager. 

The  Compress  Buckle  Co.,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  recently  or- 
ganized, has  tentative  plans  for  a  new  plant  at  Attalla, 
Ala.,  to  manufacture  steel  cotton  tie  buckles  and  other 
equipment,  estimated  to  cost  $200,000  with  machinery. 

The  Texas-Tapico  Rubber  Co.,  408  West  Weatherford 
Street,  Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  has  leased  two  local  buildings, 
60  X  300  ft.  and  60  x  200  ft.,  for  the  manufacture  of  hard 
rubber  products,  automobile  tires,  etc.  The  company  was 
organized  recently  with  W.  H.  Beard,  president,  and  J.  M. 
Dunning,  secretary  and  treasurer.  E.  C.  Miller  will  be  plant 
superintendent. 

The  Galveston,  Harrisburg  &  San  Antonio  Railway  Co.. 
San  Antonio,  Tex.,  operated  by  the  Southern  Pacific  Rail- 
road Co..  will  commence  extensions  at  its  local  shops  to 
cost  about   $80,000,   Including  equipment. 

The  Gulf  Concrete  Pipe  Co.,  Houston,  Tex.,  is  arranging 
for  the  erection  of  a  new  two-story  plant  to  cost  $25,000. 
N.   A.   Eppes  is  president. 

The  Continental  Turpentine  &  Rosin  Corporation,  Laurel. 
Miss.,  is  planning  to  rebuild  the  portion  of  its  power  house 
recently  destroyed  by  Are.  Additional  equipment  will  be 
Installed. 

The  Western  Public  Service  Co.,  Navasota,  Tex.,  is  plan- 
ning for  extensions  In  Its  power  plant  and  ice-manufactur- 
ing works  to  cost  $40,000.  New  equipment  will  be  installed. 
Paul  Freeman   is  division  superintendent   in  charge. 

The  Louisiana  Oxygen  Co.,  Washington  Avenue  and 
Rendon  Street,  New  Orleans,  has  work  nearing  completion 
on  a  new  plant  to  cost  $200,000,  Including  machinery. 


The  Anniston  Ice  &  Coal  Co.,  Anniston,  Ala.,  recently 
organized,  is  planning  the  erection  of  a  new  ice-manufac- 
turing plant  to  cost  $50,000,  with  machinery.  C.  A.  Hamil- 
ton   is   vice-president. 

The  Board  of  Works,  Port  Arthur,  Tex.,  is  planning  to 
install  additional  pumping  machinery  at  the  municipal 
stations  in  the  Port  Arthur  Heights  section,  Shreveport 
Avenue  and  on  Nineteenth  Street.  They  will  have  a  com- 
bined capacity  of  about  135.000  gal.  per  minute  and  will  be 
electrically    operated. 

The  Rushton  Corporation,  Fairfield,  Ala.,  contemplates 
the  construction  of  a  new  ice-manufacturing  and  refrigerat- 
ing plant  to  cost   $150,000,   including  machinery. 

The  Brown  Welding  &  Machine  Co..  Breckenridge,  Tex., 
has  acquired  property  at  310  East  Third  Street,  Tulsa, 
Okla.,  for  the  establishment  of  a  branch  plant.  Cleveland 
Johnson  will  be  local  manager. 

The  Florida  Homes  &  Investment  Association,  P.  O.  Box 
128.  Tavares,  Fla..  has  inquiries  out  for  pumping  machinery 
for  deep-well,  sand  removal  and  other  service.  J.  M.  Gilles- 
Iiie   is  vice-president. 

A  machine  shop  will  be  installed  in  the  new  automobile 
service  building  to  be  erected  by  Harlee  &  Harrison,  Braden- 
town,  Fla.,  to  be  100  x  170  ft.,  estimated  to  cost  $42,000. 
A  site  has  been  acquired  at  Broad  and  Walnut  Streets. 
Johnson   &   Fonda.    Bradentown,   are  architects. 


Baltimore 

Baltimore,   Nov.    12. 

PLANS  are  being  drawn  for  a  one-story  foundry,  100  x 
230  ft.,  at  the  Maryland  State  Penitentiary,  Baltimore, 
Claude  B.  Sweezey,  warden,  estimated  to  cost  $75,000,  for 
which  an  appropriation  will  be  secured  from  the  Legisla- 
ture. A  monorail  conveying  system  will  be  installed.  Theo- 
dore  W.    Pietsch,   American   Building,   is   architect. 

The  Black  &  Decker  Mfg.  Co.,  Baltimore,  has  announced 
a  new  price  of  $58  on  its  %-in.  special  portable  electric  drill. 
The  company's  electric  valve  grinder  has  been  reduced  also, 
the   new  price  being  $34. 

The  Wagner  Screen  &  Weatherstrip  Co.,  2703  Violet 
Avenue.  Baltimore,  has  plans  for  a  two-story  addition,  50 
X   100  ft.     G.  W.  Wagner  is  head. 

The  Common  Council,  Ringgold,  Ga.,  is  planning  the 
construction  of  a  municipal  electric  light  and  power  plant. 
A  waterworks,  with  electrically  operated  pumping  station, 
is  also  being  considered. 

The  Bainbridge  Brick  Co.,  Bainbridge,  Ga.,  has  inquiries 
out  for  a  clamshell  bucket,  about  VS  or  %-yd.  capacity; 
also  for  stiff-leg  derrick  attachments  and  fittings,  with  bull 
wheel. 

Bids  will  be  received  by  the  Bureau  of  Bupplies  and  Ac- 
counts, Navy  Department,  Washington,  until  Dec.  4,  for 
a  quantity  of  miscellaneous  twist  drills,  schedule  1563,  and 
miscellaneous  taps,  dies,  etc.,  for  Eastern  and  Western 
yards,  schedule  1565  ;  until  Nov.  20,  for  50,000  ft.  of  antenna 
wire  for  the  Washington  Navy  Yard,  schedule  1546  ;  until 
Nov.  27,  for  12.000  lb.  of  shaft  sleeves,  for  the  Portsmouth, 
N.  H.,  Navy  Yard,  schedule  1561  ;  6  water  and  gasoline 
pumps,  and  3  electric  motors,  for  the  Hampton  Roads,  Va., 
Navy  Yard,  schedule  1548  ;  and  4  electric  ovens  and  spare 
parts  for  Eastern  yards,  schedule  1547;  until  Nov.  20,  for 
944  lb.  of  turbine  blade  shrouding  for  the  Mare  Island  Navy 
Yard,  schedule  1560. 

The  Ford  Motor  Co.,  Highland  Park,  Detroit,  has  con- 
cluded arrangements  for  the  purchase  of  10  acres  in  the 
Newton  Park  district,  Norfolk.  Va.,  as  a  site  for  a  new 
assembling  plant,  for  which  plans  will  be  prepared  at  an 
early  date.  It  is  expected  to  cost  more  than  $350,000,  with 
machinery. 

The  Edgerton  Concrete  Products  Co.,  202  Planters  Bank 
Building,  Wilson,  N.  C,  has  plans  for  new  works  to  manu- 
facture cement  tile  and  concrete  building  products.  In- 
quiries will  be  made  at  once  for  drain  tile  and  roofing 
tile  machinery,  electric  motors,  transmission  equipment  and 
auxiliary   apparatus. 

The  Foreman-Derickson  Veneering  Co.,  Elizabeth,  N.  C, 
is  taking  bids  on  a  general  contract  for  a  new  one-story 
plant  in  the  Knobbs  Creek  section,  100  x  200  ft.,  with  exten- 
sion,  50  X  80  ft.,  estimated  to  cost  $50,000. 

The  Bureau  of  Foreign  &  Domestic  Commerce,  Wash- 
ington, has  information  of  a  company  at  Prague,  Czecho- 
slovakia, desiring  to  purchase  American  machinery  and  tools 
for  the  manufacture  of  screws,  bolts,  etc..  No.  8074  ;  also, 
of  a  concern  at  Quito,  Ecuador,  for  machinery  to  manu- 
facture aluminum  ware.  No.  8072  ;  from  Monterey,  Mex.. 
for  paper-clip  manufacturing  machinery.  No.  8071  ;  from 
London,  England,  for  an  ice-manufacturing  machine,  10  to 
20   tons  daily  capacity.   No.   8069  ;   from  Santa  Clara,   Cuba, 
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for    niachlneiy    to    manufaclurc    matLhcs,    No,     8022 ;     and 
from  Clirlalliinlu.  N'orwiiy,  for  a  cold  Htoragc  plant,  No.  8031. 

The  Vktory  Mfg.  Co.,  P.  O.  Box  V,  Knoklngham,  N.  C, 
ri'irenlly  orRnnlzed  by  F.  I.  Mason  and  W.  A.  Williams,  has 
iMQulrles  out  for  machine  shop  equlpnicni.  Including  lathes. 
drill  press,  combination  punch  and  shear,  milling  machint, 
hack  saw  and  other  equipment.  Also  for  complete  foundry 
equipment  for  Installation  In  a  local  building.  The  company 
will   manufacture   cutters   and   cutting   machines. 

The  Southern  Appalachian  Power  Co.,  W.  N.  Garret, 
president,  Ashevllle.  N.  C.  has  been  granted  permission 
by  the  Federal  Power  Commission,  to  build  a  hydroelectric 
generating  plant  on  the  Hiawassee  River,  near  Murphy, 
N.  C.  with  ultimate  capacity  of  60,000  hp.  It  will  cost 
more   than   $400,000.   with   transmission   equipment. 

Hids  will  be  received  by  the  Quartermaster  Department, 
Marine  Barracks,  Parris  Island,  S.  C.  until  Nov.  22,  for 
miscellaneous  equipment,  including  6  gross  power  hack  saw 
blades;  9100  hexagon  machine  bolts;  300  lb.  hexagon  nuts; 
1500  ft.  wire  hoisting  rope;  1000  round-head  stove  bolts;  400 
lb.  wrought  iron  washers ;  45  lb.  of  steel  balls,  etc.,  all  ae 
per  lists  on  file. 

The  Fowler  Stove  &  Roofing  Co.,  Inc..  Norfolk,  Va.,  has 
awarded  a  contract  to  J.  H.  Pierce,  Norfolk,  for  rebuilding 
the  portion  of  Its  plant  recently  destroyed  by  fire.  Addi- 
tional  equipment   will  be   installed. 

The  Common  Council,  Durham,  N.  C,  is  considering  the 
construction  of  a  municipal  electric  light  and  power  plant. 
R.  VV.  Rigsbee  Is  city  manager. 

The  White  Furniture  Co..  Mebrane,  N.  C,  has  tentative 
plans  for  a  new  steam-operated  power  plant,  with  direct-- 
connected  engine  and  generator.  It  is  also  proposed  to 
electrify  the  furniture  factory  In  all  departments  later, 
with  the  installation  of  motors,  control  equipment,  etc. 
W.   E.  White  is  president. 

Information  has  been  received  by  the  Bureau  of  Foreign 
and  Domestic  Commerce,  Washington,  regarding  the  pro- 
posed electrification  of  a  railroad  system  in  Japan,  involv- 
ing about  $50,000,000.  Power  equipment,  electrical  appa- 
ratus, couplers,  air  brakes,  etc.,  will  be  required.  Full  in- 
formation  on  request.   Reference  No.   108,951. 

The  American  Battery  Co.,  Inc.,  Norfolk,  Va.,  has  ac- 
quired 15  acres  between  Norfolk  and  Ocean  View,  and  Is 
having  plans  drawn  for  a  factory  to  manufacture  non- 
liquid  electric  batteries.  It  will  have  an  initial  output  of 
about  2000  batteries  per  day.  Reuben  T.  Lipscombe  is 
president. 

The  Norfolk  Southern  Railroad  Co.,  Norfolk,  Va.,  has 
inquiries  out  for  two  steam  hammers,  800  and  1100  lb. 
capacity  respectively ;  one  motor-driven  grinding  machine ; 
25-in.  lathe ;  tool-room  lathe  ;  side-head  boring  machine  and 
other  tools. 

The  Board  of  Directors,  Cumberland  Fair  Association, 
Cumberland,  Md.,  has  preliminary  plans  for  a  cold  storage 
plant  in  the  vicinity  of  the  new  fair  grounds,  near  Amcelle, 
Md.,  to  cost  close  to   $100,000. 

The  Wilson-Hock  Co.,  City  Point.  Va.,  machinery  dealer, 
has  inquiries  out  for  a  twin-cylinder  hoisting  engine,  with 
lifting  capacity  of  about  3  tons  ;  also  for  a  centrifugal  pump, 
600  to  800  gal.  per  min.  capacity,  direct-connected  to  motor  ; 
duplex  pump,  suitable  for  pulp  mill;  one  7>^-hp.  back- 
geared  motor,  with  starting  equipment  and  auxiliary  ap- 
paratus,  and   a  quantity  of  spring  brass  wire. 

A  machine  shop  and  manual  training  departments  will 
be  installed  in  the  new  Parker  District  high  school  to  be 
erected  at  Greenville,  S.  C,  to  cost  abot  $300,000,  for  which 
plans  are  being  drawn  by  J.  E.  Sirrine  &  Co.,  Greenville, 
architects. 

The  Carolina  Power  &  Light  Co.,  Raleigh.  N.  C,  has 
purchased  the  Franklin  Light  &  Power  Co.,  Franklinton, 
N.  C,  and  will  make  extensions  and  install  additional  equip- 
ment. The  Yadkin  River  Co.,  a  subsidiary  of  the  Carolina 
company,  has  acquired  the.  Carolina  Electric  Co.,  Maxton, 
N.  C,   and  will  expand   the   property. 

The  Southern  Machinery  Co.,  Quitman,  Ga..  will  com- 
mence the  erection  of  a  new  machine  shop,  60  x  100  ft., 
with  extension,  50  x  80  ft.,  to  be  equipped  with  a  number 
of  heavy  duty  lathes,  planer,  shapers,  drill  presses,  bolt 
cutters  and  other  tools.  A  crane  will  be  installed.  F.  C. 
Underwood   Is  president  and   manager. 

J.  R.  Feldman,  209  Broad  Street,  Martinsville,  Va.,  has 
Inquiries  out  for  machinery  for  grinding  mica ;  also  for 
stamping,   with  motors  and  other  electrical   equipment. 

The  Benson  Hardware  Co.,  Andalusia,  Ala.,  is  in  the 
market  for  25  patterns  for  solid  cast-iron  pulleys,  size  2-in. 
to  12-ln.  face  and  6  to  24  in.  in  diameter. 

The  Mobile  Pulley  &  Machine  Works.  Mobile,  Ala.,  Is 
Inquiring  for  a  60-  or  72-in.  vertical  boring  mill  and  turning 
mill,  having  two  swivel  heads  and  of  the  Bullard,  Betts  or 
Niles  make. 
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INDIANAPOI-IB,    Nov.    12. 

PRELIMINARY  plans  are  being  arranged  by  the  Illinois 
Central  Railroad  Co.,  136  East  Eleventh  Place,  Chicago, 
for  additions  to  Its  shops  at  the  Harwood  yards,  Evansvllle, 
Ind.,  including  terminal  yard  improvements,  to  cost  approx- 
imately $1,000,000.  Considerable  additional  machinery  will 
be  Installed. 

The  Common  Council,  Farmersburg,  Ind.,  Is  planning  for 
the  Installation  of  electrically  operated  pumping  machinery 
In  connection  with  a  new  waterworks  plant,  estimate  to  cost 
$40,000. 

The  Aladdin  Mfg..  Co.,  Muncle.  Ind.,  manufacturer  of 
electrical  appliances,  has  acquired  the  plant  and  business  of 
the  Highlands  Mfg.  Co.,  manufacturer  of  kindred  products, 
operating  under  a  receivership  for  about  two  years.  The 
new  owner  has  construction  in  progress  on  new  buildings 
and  purposes  to  consolidate  the  works  at  this  location  and 
install  additional  equipment.  George  N.  Spencer  Is  president 
and  William  F.  Spencer  vice-president. 

The  Wayne  Tank  &  Pump  Co.,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  manu- 
facturer of  gasoline  pumps  and  oil  storage  systems,  etc., 
will  commence  the  erection  of  an  addition  to  cost  $60,000 
with  equipment. 

A  machine  and  repair  shop  will  be  installed  In  the  one- 
story  and  basement  automobile  service  works,  60  x  150  ft., 
to  l)e  erected  by  the  Schiefer  Automobile  Co.,  715-17  Ban- 
Street.  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  to  cost  about  $75,000.  Pohlmeyer 
&  Pohlmeyer,  Central  Building,  are  architects. 

The  Damascus  Crucible  Steel  Casting  Co.  New  Brighton. 
Pa.,  has  construction  in  progress  on  a  branch  plant  at  Ham- 
mond, Ind.  The  New  Brighton  works  will  be  maintained  aa 
heretofore. 

Manual  training  shops  will  be  Installed  In  the  two-story 
and  basement  high  school  to  be  erected  at  Fellows  and 
Ewing  Streets,  South  Bend,  Ind.,  estimated  to  cost  $600,000 
with  equipment,  for  which  bids  are  being  asked  on  a  gen- 
eral contract.  Austin  &  Shambleau,  11  North  Fayette  Street, 
are  architects. 

The  Remy  Electric  Co.,  Anderson,  Ind.,  a  division  of  the 
General  Motors  Corporation,  manufacturer  of  automobile 
lighting  and  starting  equipment,  etc.,  has  acquired  the  former 
factory  of  the  Arvac  Mfg.  Co.,  manufacturer  of  universal 
Joints,  etc.,  and  will  remodel  it  for  a  branch  plant.  Facilities 
will  be  installed  for  about  600  operatives.  Irving  J.  Reuter 
is  general   manager. 

The  Samuel  Bingham's  Son  Mfg.  Co.,  636  Sherman  Street. 
Chicago,  manufacturer  of  printing  press  rollers,  etc.,  will 
commence  the  erection  of  a  new  branch  plant  at  631  South 
Alabama  Street,  Indianapolis,  to  cost  $50,000  exclusive  of 
machinery.  The  present  branch  at  151  Kentucky  Avenue  will 
be  vacated  when  the  new  factory  Is  ready  for  occupancy. 
Guy   R.    Brooks   is  Indianapolis  manager. 

The  Beatty  Machine  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Hammond,  Ind.,  Is 
inquiring  for  an  IngersoU-Rand  air  compressor,  class 
P  R  E-2  Duplex  or  equivalent,  with  four-stage  clearance 
regulators  and  of  capacity  1500  to  2000  cu.  ft.  per  min. 


The  Central  South 


St.  Louis,  Nov.   12. 

A  MACHINE  and  repair  shop  will  be  installed  on  the 
third  floor  of  the  new  service  and  headquarters  building 
of  the  Oakland  Automobile  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  to  be 
three-stories,  64  x  245  ft.,  estimated  to  cost  $115,000.  J.  G. 
Brecklein,    Kansas    City,    is    architect. 

Bids  will  be  received  by  H.  C.  Strohm,  city  clerk, 
Waterville,  Kan.,  until  Nov.  21,  for  motor-driven  pump- 
ing machinery  and  auxiliary  equipment  for  a  new  munici- 
pal waterworks.  Black  &  Veatch.  Mutual  Building,  Kan- 
sas City,   Mo.,   are  engineers. 

The  Oklahoma  Iron  Works,  Inc.,  Tulsa,  Okla.,  has  ar- 
ranged a  Joint  bond  issue  with  its  afllliated  organization, 
the  International  Supply  Co.,  for  $1,000,000.  a  portion  of 
the  proceeds  to  be  used  for  extensions  and  improvements. 
The  company  manufactures  oil  well  machinery  and  sup- 
plies. 

The  Louisville  Taxicab  &  Transfer  Co.,  Second  and  Wal- 
nut Streets,  Louisville,  is  considering  the  construction  of  a 
three-story  service  and  repair  building.  140  x  200  ft.,  to  cost 
$200,000,    with   equipment. 

Manual  training  equipment  will  be  installed  In  the  new 
high  school  to  be  erected  at  Sedalia,  Mo.,  estimated  to  cost 
$150,000.  for  which  bids  will  be  received  on  a  general  con- 
tract until  Nov.  30.  William  B.  Ittner,  Board  of  Educa- 
tion  Building,    St.   Louis,    is  architect. 


Current  Metal  Prices 


On   Small    Lots,   Delivered   from   Merchants'    Stocks,    New  York  City 


The  following  quotations  are  made  by  New  York 
City  warehouse. 

As  th»re  are  many  consumers  whose  requirements 
are  not  sufficiently  heavy  to  warrant  their  placing  or- 
ders with  manufacturers  for  shipments  in  carload  lots 
from  mills,  these  prices  are  given  for  their  convenience. 


On  a  number  of  items  the  base  price  only  is  given, 
it  being  impossible  to  name  every  size. 

The  wholesale  prices  at  which  large  lots  are  sold 
by  manufacturers  for  direct  shipment  from  mills  are 
given  in  the  market  reports  appearing  in  a  preceding 
part  of  The  Iron  Age  under  the  general  heading  of 
"Iron  and  Steel  Markets"  and  "Non-Ferrous  Metals." 


Iron  and   Soft   Steel  Bars   and   Slispea 

Bars: 

Refined  iron  bars,  base  price 3.54c. 

Swedish  charcoal  iron  bars,  base 7.00c.  to  7.25c. 

Soft  steel  bars,  base  price 3.54c. 

Hoops,  base  price    5.19c. 

Bands,  base  price  4.39c. 

Beams  and  channels,  angles  and  tees,  3  in.  x  % 

in.  and  larger,  base  3.64c. 

Channels,  angles   and  tees   under  3   in.  x   %    in. 

base    3.54c. 

Hercbant   Steel 

P«p  Lib. 

Tire,  1%  x  %  in.  and  larger 3.60c. 

(Smooth  finish,  1  to  2%  x  M,  in.  and  larger).  .4.10c. 

Toe-calk,  %  x  %  in.  and  larger 4.60c. 

Gold-rolled  strip,  soft  and  quarter  hard . .  7.50c.  to  8.50c. 

Open-hearth,    spring-steel    4.50c.  to  7.50c. 

Shafting  and  Screw  Stock: 

Rounds    .' 4.40c.  to  4.65c. 

Squares,  flats  and  hex 4.90c.  to  5.15c. 

Standard  tool  steel,  base  price 15.00c. 

Extra  tool  steel    18.00c. 

Special  tool  steel   23.00c. 

High  speed  steel,  18  per  cent  tungsten 75c.  to  80c. 

Tank  Plates— Steel 

14  in.  and  heavier  3.64c. 


Blue  Annealed  Per  Lb. 

No.  10  4.20c.  to  4.59c. 

No.  12   4.25c.  to  4.64c. 

No.  14   4.30c.  to  4.69c. 

No;  16   4.40c.  to  4.79c. 


Box  Annealed — Black 
Soft  Steel 
C.  R.  One  Pass 
Pert*. 

Nos.  18  to  20 4.30c.  to  4.70c. 

Nos.  22  and  24 4.35c.  to  4.85c. 

No.  26   4.40c.  to  4.90c. 

No.  28    4.50c.  to  5.00c. 

No.  30   4.70c.  to  5.20c. 


Blued  Stove 
Pipe  Sheet 
PerL*. 


4.85c. 
4.90c. 
5.00c. 


No.  28  and  lighter,  36  in.  wide,   20c.  higher. 

Galvanized  Per  Lb. 

No.  14  4.60c.  to  5.10c. 

No.    16    4.75c.  to  5.25c. 

Nos.  18  and  20 4.90c.  to  5.40c. 

Nos.  22  and  24 5.05c.  to  5.55c. 

No.  26   5.20c.  to  5.70c. 

No.  27  5.35c.  to  5.85c. 

No.  28   5.50c.  to  6.00c. 

No.  30   5.95c.  to  6.45c. 

No.  28  and  lighter,  36-in.  wide,  20c.  higher. 


Welded  Pipe 


Standard  Steel 

Blaok  OalT, 

%    in.    Butt..  —41  —24 

%    in.    Butt..  —46  —32 

1-3   in.   Butt  .   —48  —34 

2%-6  in.  Lap.  —44  —30 

7-8   in.   Lap..  —41  —11 

9-12   in.    Lap.  —34  —  6 


Wrought  Iron 

Blaok  aalT. 
1^  in.  Butt..  —  4  -t-19 
%  in.  Butt..  —11  +  9 
1-1%  in.  Butt  —14 
2  in.  Lap.  ...  —  5 
2%-6  in.  Lap  —  9 
7-12    in.    Lap.  —  3 


+  6 
+14 
+  9 
+16 


steel   \rire 

Basm  Pbicb*  on  No.  i  axam  and  Coauob      Per  Lb. 

Bright  basic   4.75c.  to  5.00c. 

Annealed   soft    4.75c.  to  5.00c. 

Galvanized   annealed    5.40c.  to  5.65c. 

Qyppered  basic    5.40c.  to  5.65c. 

Tinned  soft  Bessemer   6.40c.  to  6.65c. 

•Regular  extras  for  lighter  ca«e. 


Brass   Sheet.   Rod,   Tuhe   and   Wire 

BASa  PBICB 

High  brass   sheet llVzC.  to  18%c. 

High   brass   wire 18     c.  to  19     c. 

Brass  rods    IS'Ac.  to  16%c. 

Brass  tube,  brazed 25%c.  to  27     c. 

Brass  tube,  seamless   22     c.  to  23     c. 

Copper  tube,  seamless 23  %c.  to  24  %c. 


Copper 

Sheets 

Sheet  copper, 
base. 

Cold  rolled,  14 

hot  rolled,    19  %c.   to 

20%c. 

per   lb. 

oz.  and  heavier,  3c. 

per  lb. 

over  hot  rolled. 

Tin    Plates 

Bright  Tin 

Coke— 14  X 

20 
Prime 

Seconds 

80  lb. 

.$6.55 

$6.30 

Charcoal  Charcoal 

90  lb. 

.   6.65 

6.40 

14x20 

100  lb. 

.    6.75 

6.50 

IC.  $12.55 

$10.70 

IC. 

.    7.00 

6.75 

IX..    13.95 

12.55 

IX. 

.   8.25 

8.00 

IXX..   15.55 

13.75 

IXX. 

.   9.50 

9.25 

IXXX..   17.10 

15.30 

IXXX. 

.10.75 

10.50 

IXXXX..   18.85 

16.80 

IXXXX. 

.12.00 

10.75 

Terne   Plates 

S  lb.  ooatlne,  14  x  20 

100   lb $7.00  to  $8.00 

IC    7.25  to  8.25 

IX    8.25  to  8.75 

Fire  door  stock 9.00  to  10.00 

Tin 

Straits  pig  45c. 

Bar    50c.  to  55c. 

Copper 

Lake  ingot   15%c. 

Electrolytic    15  V4C. 

Casting    UViC. 

Spelter  and   Sheet   Zlno 

Western   spelter    7%c. 

Sheet  zinc.  No.  9  base,  casks 10%c.  open  lie. 

l.ead   and   Solder* 

American  pig  lead 8c.  to  8%c. 

Bar  lead   10c.  to  12c. 

Solder  V2  and  %  guaranteed 32c. 

No.   1  solder 30c. 

Refined  solder   26c. 

•Prices  of  solder  Indicated  by  private  brand  vary  accord- 
ing to  composition. 

Babbitt   Metal 

Best  grade,  per  lb 75c.  to  90c. 

Commercial  grade,   per  lb 35c.  to  50c. 

Grade  D,  per  lb 25c.  to  35c. 


Alnmlnnm 

No.  1  aluminum  (guaranteed  over  99  per  cent 
pure),  in  ingots  for  remelting,  per  lb 36c. 

Old    Metals 

The  market  is  firm  and  demand  more  active.     Deal- 
ers' buying  prices  are  nominally  as  follows; 

Cents 
Per  Lb. 

Copper,  heavy  crucible   11.00 

Copper,  heavy  wire 10.50 

Copper,  light  bottoms 8.75 

Brass,  heavy    5.75 

Brass,  light   5.00 

Heavy  machine  composition 8.75 

No.  1  yellow  brass  turnings 6.00 

No.  1  red  brass  or  composition  turnings 7.75 

Lead,  heavy  6.00 

Lead,  tea   5.00 

Zinc    4.00 

Cast   aluminum   16.00 

Sheet  aluminum   15.00 
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Manufacture  of  Post  Office  Equipment 


Naval  Gun  Factory  at  Washington  Makes  Tools 

for  Production  Work  and  Then  Does 

That  Work- — Experiments  with 

Non-Corrosive  Metals 


SIGNING  of  the  treaty  limiting  naval  armament, 
with  the  coincident  stoppage  of  important  con- 
struction work,  resulted  in  the  naval  establish- 
ments being  confronted  with  the  serious  problem  of 
reducing  personnel  to  a  point  commensurate  with  the 
reduced  activities  remaining  under  the  provisions  of 
the  treaty.  This  deflation  required  intensive  reorgani- 
zation of  departments  in  the  manufacturing  establish- 
ments and  involved  consolidations  and  similar  moves 
for  maintaining  efficient  operating  conditions. 

To  carry  on  the  necessary  remaining  naval  work 
there  was  required  a  nucleus  force  of  skilled  mechanics 
whom,  by  reason  of  their  many  years  of  experience  in 
the  manufacturing  and  fabrication  of  ordnance 
material  and  special  navy  material,  manifestly  it  would 
be  difficult  to  replace  in  periods  of  national  emergency. 
While  the  treaty  did  not  necessitate  abandonment  of  all 


Fig.  1 — (Upper  Left)    Match  Plate  Pattern  Equipment 
Permitting    Independent    Operation    of    Two    Separate 

Molding   Floors    Before    Pouring   Castings 
Fig.  2 — (Lower  Right)   Another  View  of  Match  Plate 

Pattern  Equipment 

(Oval)    A   Day's  Result   of   Spraying   of    Letter   Boxes 

Ready  to  Be  Placed  in   Baking  Oven 


lines  of  naval  construction,  the  work  which  could  be 
continued  was  not  of  such  status  as  to  permit  it  to  be 
carried  along  without  delay.  Substitution  for  the 
activities  which  were  stopped  by  the  treaty  called  for 
obtaining  material  for  new  lines  of  work  and  the  per- 
fecting of  plans  for  carrying  on  the  work  ahead  of  the 
original  building  program.  This  condition  presented  a 
problem  in  profitably  employing  the  necessary  nucleus 
of  skilled  workmen  in  the  meantime. 

As  government  manufacturing  plants  are  forbidden 
by  law  to  enter  commercial  fields  and  to  take  on  work 
of  a  purely  commercial  character,  it  was  necessary 
to  limit  consideration  of  profitably  using  naval  plants 
to  the  requirements  of  other  federal  departments.  In- 
vestigation showed  that  a  considerable  amount  of  sup- 
plies for  the  federal  departments  could  be  manu- 
factured in  plants  such  as  the  naval  gun  e.stablish- 
ment  at  Washington  as  economically  as  when  pre- 
viously obtained  from  commercial  sources.  And 
manufacture  of  such  material  in  a  government  plant, 
that  otherwise  would  be  operating  on  a  limited  scale, 
would  result  in  cutting  down  unit  overhead  expense 
and  bring  about  a  saving  to  the  federal  treasury,  even 
more  than  might  be  evident  at  first  glance. 
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Fig.    3 — After    Cooling.    Castings    Are    Gased    ai 
spected   tor   Precision   Before    Shipping 

Convinced  of  the  potentiality  of  cooperation  be- 
tween federal  departments,  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment placed  with  the  naval  gun  plant  at  Washington 
a  manufacturing  order  for  the  production  of  the  letter 
boxes  required  as  a  supply  for  one  year.  Previous 
to  placing  this  order,  the  Post  Office  Department  de- 
cided to  redesign  and  standardize  the  several  types 
of  letter  and  mail  boxes.  This  vras  to  eliminate,  as  far 
as  possible,  features  which  tended  greatly  to  increase 
production  costs,  and  alsOvto  make  possible  the  fabrica- 
tion of  the  boxes  by  use  of  production  methods  with 
machinery  to  a  larger  extent  than  was  possible  with 
pre\'ious  designs. 

In  connection  with  the  manufacture 
of  the  box  of  new  design,  the  Post  Office 
Department  also  planned  to  have  pro- 
duced, as  the  property  of  the  Govern- 
ment, all  of  the  necessary  stamping  and 
forming  tools  for  the  manufacture  of 
parts.  These  tools  have  been  made  to 
fit  the  average  commercial  equipment 
and  are  to  be  furnished  to  contractor.- 
who  may  receive  subsequent  contracts 
for  boxes.  In  carrying  out  these  plans 
the  naval  gun  plant  was  authorized  tu 
design  and  manufacture  the  necessary 
tools  for  use  in  manufacturing  detailed 
parts  for  the  boxes,  with  a  view  to  eco- 
nomical production  methods. 

Design  of  the  letter  boxes  having 
provided  standardization  and  inter- 
changeability  so  far  as  possible,  the 
tools  were  designed  and  made  with  the 
object  of  effecting  the  greatest  latitude 
of  interchangeability  of  tools  between 
the  several  types  of  boxes,  together 
with  the  necessary  accuracy  to  permit 
maximum  economy  in  assembly  of  the 
parts  produced. 

In  addition  to  the  establishment  of 
mechanical  standards  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  letter  boxes,  the  department  has 
been  confronted  for  some  years  with 
the  problem  of  preventing  deteriora- 
of  mail  box  equipment  in  service,  due 


primarily  to  corrosion.  In  mant^gections  of  the  coun- 
try, such  as  along  the  seacoast  °aii9  in  manufacturing 
centers,  salt  air,  acid  fumes,  etc.,  cause  rapid  deteriora- 
tion of  steel  equipment.  This  necessitates  large  expen- 
ditures for  upkeep  and  replacement.  Hence  the  depart- 
ment desired  to  conduct  practical  tests  under  service 
conditions  of  mail  box  equipment  made  from  material 
more  resistent  to  corrosion  than  ordinary  steel.  The  de- 
partment previously  had  been  utilizing  copper-bearing 
steel  for  this  purpose,  as  it  was  recognized  that  this 
material  is  slightly  superior  to  steel  containing  no 
copper,  but  this  in  itself  has  not  proved  entirely 
satisfactory. 

With  the  cooperation  of  producers  of  other  classes 
of  metal,  it  was  arranged  to  make  experimental  lots 
of  standard  letter  boxes  from  brass,  zinc  and  monel 
metal,  and  there  is  under  consideration  other  material 
more  resistent  to  corrosion  than  steel.  The  naval  gun 
plant  made  of  these  metals  a  number  of  boxes  which 
will  be  sent  out  into  service  in  localities  where  serious 
deterioration  of  steel  boxes  previously  has  taken  place. 
This  will  provide  a  practical  test  under  service  con- 
ditions, and  determine  whether  the  higher  cost  in- 
volved in  the  initial  production  of  the  boxes,  when 
made  from  the  more  expensive  metals,  is  justified  in 
view  of  the  additional  service  obtained.  In  addition  to 
the  work  in  connection  with  the  manufacture  of  boxes 
from  special  metals,  all  of  the  small  steel  boxes  manu- 
factured by  the  naval  gun  plant  were  treated  by  the 
Parker  rust-proof  process  and  also  were  painted,  in 
the  belief  that  this  treatment  would  enhance  their  re- 
sistance to  corrosion. 

In  this  manufacture  of  letter  boxes  plans  were  made 
for  dividing  the  project  so  as  to  facilitate  production, 
effect  economies  and  produce  boxes  of  the  several  classes 
at  the  rate  desii-ed  by  the  Post  Office  Department. 
While  under  ordinary  conditions  the  manufacture  of 
boxes  all  of  one  kind  as  a  lot  would  have  been  the 
easier  method,  the  needs  of  the  department  required 
boxes  of  the  several  tj-pes  to  be  produced  coincidently. 
This  necessitated  a  progi'am  of  work  which  would  pro- 
vide an  adequate  number  of  boxes  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  service  for  each  type  of  boxes.   With  this  in  view,  the 


Fig. 


A  aOO-Ton.  Single  Action  Press  Embossing  and  Forming  Sides  of 
Letter  Box,  with  Blank  in  Position  for  Operation 
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Fig.   5 — Showingr   Process  of  Sub-Assemblies  Together  With   Final  Assembly 


steel  and  otfier 


projects  for  the  several  classes  were  divided  into  lots 
which  would  permit  efiBcient  production.  Consequently 
a  program  was  arranged  to  carry  each  operation  on  a 
given  type  of  box  so  as  to  preclude  loss  of  time  of 
equipment  and  personnel. 

The  following  general  plan  of  operation  was 
adopted  in  the  handling  of  the  work: 

1 — Design  of  tools. 

2 — Procurement   of  sh 
materials  by  purchase. 

3 — Manufacture  of  tools. 

4 — Production  of  the  necessary  patterns  for  manufacture 
of  castings. 

5 — Cutting  of  sheet  metal  required  in  forming  up  parts 
in  quantity  by  special  shears  and  equipment  formerly  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  ammunition  containers. 

6 — Manufacture  of  castings  required  for  pull-down  hinge 
fittings,  etc. 

T^Forming  of  corner  moldings  for  package  boxes  and 
combination  boxes,  with  special  dies,  using  forge-shop  equip- 
ment. 

8 — Stamping,  forming  and  punching  sheet  metal  details 
in  heavy  presses  designed,  and  ordinarily  used,  for  the  manu- 
facture of  ordnance  material.  In  these  operations  the  special 
tools  and  equipment  belonging  to  the  Post  Ofnce  Department 
were  utilized. 

9 — Production  of  sub-assemblies  from  detailed  parts,  such 
as  hinge  assemblies  on  fronts,  punching  additional  holes  for 
final   assembly,   etc. 

10 — Parkerizing  and  painting  such  sub-assemblies  as 
could  not  be  handled  in  the  finally  assembled  box. 

11 — Final  assembly  of  boxes  from  sub-assemblies  and 
details. 

12 — Mechanical  inspection  of  assembled 
boxes. 

13 — Painting  of  boxes. — In  this  work 
small  boxes  were  painted  by  the  spraying 
method,  one  coating  of  red  lead  being  ap- 
plied and  air-dried,  after  which  a  coating 
of  baking  enamel  was  applied  and  the  box 
baked  for  setting  the  enamel.  In  the  case 
of  package  boxes  and  combination  boxes 
one  coat  of  air-drying  red  lead  and  one  coat 
of  air-drying  standard  paint  were  applied. 

14 — Pinal  inspection  of  boxes  was  by  a 
commissioned  officer  of  the  United  States 
Navy  and  by  Post  Office  inspectors. 

15 — Crating  of  boxes  for  shipment. 

16 — Shipment  of  boxes  to  various  points 
as   designated   by   the   Post   Office    Depart- 


Productive  patterns  were  made  for 
use  in  the  manufacture  of  all  castings, 
including  pull-down  parts  covering  the 
letter  aperture,  operating  levers  and 
feet.  These  patterns,  when  mounted  on 
a  split  pattern,  jar  and  squeeze,  ram, 
pattern-draw  molding  machine,  per- 
mitted production  of  castings  at  a 
minimum  cost.  Figs.  1  and  2  show  the 
match  plate  pattern  equipment,  which 
allows  the  operation  of  two  separate 
molding  floors,  each  operating  inde- 
pendently of  the  other  until  final  as- 
sembly before  pouring  castings.  After 
cooling,  the  castings  are  gaged  and 
inspected  for  precision  as  shown  in 
Fig.  3,  thus  assuring  the  minimum 
difficulty  in  assembly  previous  to  ship- 
ping from  the  foundry.    The  tools  were 


designed  primarily  so  as  to  be  applicable  to  any 
similar  project,  and  for  use  on  any  or  all  of  the  various 
metals  which  have  been  mentioned. 

Embossing    and    Forming 

Blanking,  embossing  and  forming  of  the  metal  mem- 
bers of  the  boxes  was  accomplished  by  the  use  of  the 
power  presses  of  the  naval  gun  plant  machinery  equip- 
ment. Until  recently  these  presses  were  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  various  sheet  metal  parts  of  torpedoes 
for  naval  use.  It  is  of  interest  to  observe  that  they 
range  from  1.50-ton  to  750-ton  capacity. 

In  Fig.  4  is  shown  a  500-ton,  single  action  press  in 
operation  embossing  and  forming  sides  of  the  letter 
box,  with  the  blank  in  position  for  operation  and  the 
resultant  product  in  the  hands  of  the  operator.  The 
back  and  front  members,  together  with  detail  parts, 
are  being  produced  by  a  similar  method  on  double 
action  presses.  Fig.  5  shows  the  process  of  the  sub- 
assemblies, together  with  the  final  assembly.  The  rout- 
ing of  this  material  along  with  the  operations  is  fol- 
lowed  in   sequence,   to   maintain   a   constant   flow    of 
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material  for  each  succeeding  operation  and  preclude 
as  far  as  possible  all  lost  motion  and  duplication  of 
effort. 

Manufacture  of  the  package  boxes  presented  certain 
operations  that  were  somewhat  difficult,  due  to  their 
design  and  size.  These  are  made  on  machines  similar 
to  those  used  for  making  smaller  letter  boxes,  the 
operation  being  identical  except  as  to  dimension  and 
shapes.  One  300-ton  press  operates  a  gang  punch, 
capable  of  punching  simultaneously  any  number  or 
size  of  holes— from  two  to  18  in  number  and  Va  in.  to 
1%  in.  in  diameter.  Fig.  6  shows  the  corner  molding 
of  a  package  box  under  the  welding  process  by  use  of 
the  acetylene  torch.  These  corner  molding  members 
previously  have  been  formed  and  bent  hot  by  use  of  a 
die  in  a  forge  shop,  later  trimmed  to  the  correct  dimen- 


have  been  to  the  effect  that  the  steel  boxes  compare 
favorably  with  any  boxes  previously  produced.  Enough 
time  has  not  expired  to  give  an  opinion  with  regard  to 
the  justification  of  the  use  of  higher-priced  metals  in 
the  fabrication  of  the  smaller  sized  boxes. 


Standard  Sanitary  Mfg.  Co.  Starts  Construc- 
tion of  New  Baltimore  Plant 

Standard  Sanitary  Mfg.  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  recently 
broke  ground  for  its  new  Baltimore  plant,  which  will 
represent  completed  an  investment  of  around  $4,000,- 
000.  The  plant,  which  will  be  located  on  a  48-acre  site 
about  one-half  mile  back  from  the  waterfront,  is  to  be 
a  modern  duplication  of  the  present  Pittsburgh  district 
units  of  the  company  and  will  embrace  a  large  foundry. 


Above)  No.  2  Letter  Boxes  Be- 
by  Compressed  Air  Spray 
Under    40-Lb.    Pressure 


sion  and  then  ready  for  welding  prior  to  assembly. 

Corner  molding  is  riveted  to  side  members  by  means 
of  a  pneumatic  power-operated  riveting  machine.  The 
corner  molding  functions  in  a  dual  capacity  by  (1) 
forming  the  main  construction  member  of  the  box  and 
(2)  extending  below  the  body  of  the  box  to  the  ground 
line  and  thus  forming  four  supports  or  feet  upon 
which  the  box  rests  when  installed.  Fig.  7  shows  the 
final  assembly  of  package  boxes,  after  which  they  are 
ready  for  red  leading  and  final  painting. 

Fig.  8  shows  No.  2  letter  boxes  being  painted  by 
compressed  air  spray  operated  under  40-lb.  pressure. 
By  this  method  one  employee  is  capable  of  red-leading, 
or  applying  the  final  coating  of  chrome  green  enamel, 
to  220  boxes  in  a  day  of  8  hr.  The  boxes  are  then 
baked  in  an  enameling  oven  at  a  temperature  of  180 
deg.  Fahr.  for  a  period  of  4  hr.  One  illustration 
on  page  1369  shows  the  result  of  a  day's  spraying  ready 
to  be  placed  in  the  baking  oven.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  otherwise  idle  mold  and  core-drying  equip- 
ment in  the  foundry  is  being  utilized  for  baking  these 
enameled  boxes. 

Reports  received  up  to  the  present  from  the  service 
regarding  the  boxes  produced  at  the  naval  gun  plant 


an  enameling  department,  a  warehouse  and  a  machine 
shop.  Initial  construction  has  been  so  mapped  out  that 
additions  may  be  made  to  all  of  the  buildings  and  there 
is  space  for  the  installation  of  a  brass  foundry  and  a 
pottery  department,  which  the  company  figures  ulti- 
mately will  be  necessary  at  this  plant,  the  primary 
purpose  of  which  is  to  better  supply  the  New  England 
and  Atlantic  Coast  trade.  There  are  rail  connections 
to  the  site  with  all  roads  entering  Baltimore  and  since 
there  is  only  a  short  haul  to  the  waterfront,  it  is  prob- 
able the  company  will  make  a  good  many  shipments  by 
water.  This  plant  is  the  largest  item  of  an  extensive 
building  program  of  the  company,  which  includes  new 
warehouses  in  Indianapolis  and  Birmingham,  Ala.,  be- 
side the  extension  of  its  Louisville,  Ky.,  plant. 


The  merger  of  the  American  Steam  Pump  Co.,  and 
the  Advance  Pump  &  Compressor  Co.,  both  of  Battle 
Creek,  Mich.,  has  been  agreed  upon  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  stockholders  of  the  respective  organiza- 
tions. 


Ohio  Foiindrymen  Meet  in  Toledo 

Association  Considers  Important  Sul)jetts  and  Re-elects 
Officers — Plant  Visitations  and  Entertain- 
ment Features 


WITH  an  attendance  of  over  150,  including  mem- 
bers of  the  Michigan  and  Indiana  State  asso- 
ciations, the  annual  meeting  of  the  Ohio  State 
Foundrymen's  Association  was  held  Nov.  15  and  16 
at  the  Toledo  Yacht  Club,  where  the  visitors  were  en- 
tertained at  luncheon  the  opening-  day  as  guests  of  the 
Toledo  Founders'  Association  and  where  a  banquet 
and  entertainment  were  provided  in  the  evening. 

The  meeting  was  opened  with  an  address  of  wel- 
come by  B.  F.  Brough,  mayor  of  Toledo,  who  was  in- 
troduced by  C.  C.  Smith,  Toledo  Steel  Castings  Co., 
general  chairman  of  the  Toledo  committee.  An  inter- 
esting program  of  papers  was  presented  and  some  of 
these  were  followed  by  considerable  discussion.  Arthur 
J.  Tuscany  in  his  annual  report  as  secretary-manager 
spoke  of  the  marked  progress  that  had  been  made  by 
the  association  in  the  past  year.  During  that  period, 
33  new  members  were  taken  in,  four  members  were  lost 
and  the  total  present  membership  is  204.  He  spoke  in 
praise  of  the  work  done  by  the  consulting  cost  accoun- 
tant during  the  year  and  stated  that  60  members  are 
now  using  the  cost  system. 

A  paper  on  "Patterns,  the  Starting  Point  of  Profit 
and  Loss,"  was  read  by  Dan  M.  Avey,  managing  editor 
of  the  Foimdry,  Cleveland.  He  referred  to  the  waste 
due  to  inferior  pattern  equipment  and  favored  educa- 
tional work  among  customers  regarding  proper  pattern 
equipment.  He  also  emphasized  the  need  of  close  coop- 
eration between  the  pattern  shop  and  the  foundry. 
In  some  of  the  large  foundries  where  the  two  depart- 
ments formerly  did  not  work  closely  together,  a  marked 
change  has  appeared  in  the  past  few  years  and  the 
speaker  declared  that  jobbing  foundries  could  profit 
by  bringing  about  the  same  cooperation  of  the  two  de- 
partments. However,  he  said  there  is  a  third  factor 
to  be  considered,  this  factor  being  the  customer  who 
must  be  taught  to  provide  proper  pattern  equipment. 
The  speaker  referred  to  a  practice  followed  by  some 
foundries  in  having  clauses  in  their  contracts  giving 
specifications  for  their  pattern  equipment  and  sug- 
gested that  the  foundries  go  further  back  and  include 
pattern  specifications  in  their  forms  used  for  making 
estimates. 

W.  M.  Todd,  district  manager  of  the  Western  Ad- 
justment Co.,  Toledo,  read  a  paper  on  "Your  Insurance 
Contracts  and  the  Adjustment  of  Losses,"  and  also  re- 
ferred to  Mr.  Avey's  discussion,  declaring  that  the  bone 
of  contention  of  insurance  adjusters  is  in  obsolete  pat- 
terns and  that  it  would  be  a  great  help  to  adjusters  in 
case  of  fire  if  there  were  no  obsolete  patterns  to  dis- 
pute over.  Mr.  Todd  urged  foundrymen  to  become  well 
acquainted  with  the  terms  of  their  insurance  contracts, 
stating  that  by  so  doing  they  might  save  themselves 
from  considerable  financial  loss  in  case  of  fire. 

"Technical  Control  in  the  Brass  Foundries"  was  the 
subject  of  a  paper  by  Fred  L.  Wolf,  technical  superin- 
tendent of  the  Ohio  Brass  Co.,  Mansfield,  Ohio,  who 
declared  that  users  of  alloys  are  becoming  more  critical 
and  emphasized  the  importance  of  technical  control 
throughout  a  foundry  and  also  urged  a  carrying  on  of 
research  work  in  all  departments.  Referring  to  some 
tests  in  his  company's  plant,  he  said  that  it  had  been 
found  that  a  reduction  of  100  deg.  in  the  pouring  tem- 
perature made  a  difference  of  13,000  lb.  in  the  tensile 
strength  of  the  metal  tested.  The  speaker  also  consid- 
ered the  core  department  from  the  technical  standpoint 
and  pointed  out  the  advantages  of  technical  control  in 
that  department.  He  said  that  in  their  plant  standard 
mixtures  had  been  adopted  for  different  cores  as  well 
as  various  combinations  to  produce  the  same  results. 
Core  losses  formerly  amounting  to  40  per  cent  had  been 
reduced  to  less  than  8  per  cent  last  year. 


"Foundry  Costs,  Ferrous  and  Non-ferrous,"  was 
discussed  at  some  length  by  E.  T.  Rlinge,  E.  T.  Runge 
Cost  Co.,  Cleveland,  who  circulated  a  questionnaire 
among  the  foundrymen  asking  them  to  make  an  esti- 
mate of  the  cost  of  making  100  lb.  of  gray  iron  based 
on  certain  stated  prices  for  material  and  labor.  Re- 
plies to  this  questionnaire  showed  a  range  of  from 
4.80c.  to  lie.  per  lb.,  or  a  difference  of  almost  6.20c. 
per  lb.  A  similar  questionnaire  on  the  cost  of  making 
brass  castings  showed  a  difference  of  9c.  per  lb.  in  the 
estimates. 

T.  E.  Jones  outlined  courses  for  the  training  of 
foremen  and  of  conference  leaders  that  are  being  of- 
fered to  the  manufacturers  of  Ohio  by  the  Trades  and 
Industries  Division  of  the  Ohio  State  Board  of  Voca- 
tional Education,  with  which  it  is  affiliated.  He  pointed 
out  that  the  modern  foreman  lacks  the  background  of 
training.  In  the  foreman's  course  the  plan  he  sug- 
gested was  to  pick  out  15  from  25  or  more  foremen  in 
a  plant  and  give  them  a  course  of  training  for  two 
weeks  and  during  the  same  time  he  would  select  from 
the  15,  five  or  six  of  the  most  competent  men  and  give 
them  an  intensive  course  of  instruction  with  a  view  of 
having  them  supervise  or  conduct  the  work  after  the 
outside  agency  has  given  it  up.  It  is  the  aim  in  the 
foremen's  course  to  train  the  men  in  proper  methods 
of  instruction  and  show  them  how  and  what  to  teach. 
The  course  for  the  training  of  conference  leaders  is 
designed  to  prepare  executives  to  conduct  conferences 
on  departmental  administration. 

During  a  round  table  discussion,  suggestions  were 
made  that  the  foundrymen  might  be  able  to  arrange 
for  a  clearing  house  of  credit  information  in  order  to 
keep  each  other  posted  regarding  the  credit  of  their 
customers,  and  also  that  some  plan  of  mutual  fire  in- 
surance might  be  worked  out  that  would  reduce  their 
premiums.  These  matters  were  referred  to  the  board 
of  directors.  Addition  to  the  uniform  trade  customs 
was  proposed.  One  provides  that  when  a  quotation  on 
castings  is  made  it  is  for  acceptance  within  30  days 
and  the  pattern  equipment  is  to  be  furnished  imme- 
diately. In  case  a  quotation  is  for  more  than  one  class 
of  work  at  different  prices,  the  quotation,  if  accepted, 
must  be  accepted  for  all  the  work  quoted  on.  A  mini- 
mum charge  was  also  proposed  for  any  order.  These 
additions  to  the  uniform  trade  customs  were  referred 
to  the  board  of  directors,  for  further  discussion  and 
later  action. 

J.  H.  Bruce,  Bowler  Foundry  Co.,  Cleveland;  George 
Altens,  Altens  Foundry  &  Machinery  Co.,  Lancaster; 
Henry  Loudenslager,  Loudenslager  Foundry  Co.,  Co- 
lumbus; I.  W.  Warden,  Wellston  Mfg.  Co.,  Wellston, 
Ohio,  and  A.  H.  Kramer,  Advance  Foundry  Co.,  Day- 
ton, Ohio,  were  elected  directors  for  a  three  year  term. 
All  the  old  officers  were  re-elected.  They  are :  President, 
Frank  W.  Huber,  American  Rolling  Mill  Co.,  Middle- 
town,  Ohio;  vice-president,  J.  H.  Bruce,  Bowler  Foun- 
dry Co.,  Cleveland;  treasurer,  Walter  Seelbach,  Wal- 
worth Run  Foundry  Co.,  Cleveland,  and  secretary  and 
manager,  Arthur  J.  Tuscany. 

At  the  banquet  Thursday  evening  John  R.  Cowell, 
president  of  the  Toledo  Chamber  of  Commerce,  was  the 
principal  speaker.  J.  Edgar  Lee,  president  Michigan 
Foundrymen's  Association,  also  spoke.  Following  the 
speaking  a  very  entertaining  program  was  provided 
through  the  courtesy  of  a  number  of  leading  pig  iron 
distributors. 

Friday  morning  the  foundrymen  inspected  the  plant 
of  the  Willys-Overland  Co.,  which  entertained  the  visi- 
tors at  luncheon,  and  later  as  guests  of  Pickands, 
Mather  &  Co.,  they  visited  the  plant  of  the  Toledo  Fur- 
nace Co. 


Manufacture  of  Scrap- Yard  Machinery 

Milwaukee  Plant  Designed  and  Equipped  for  Exclusive 

Production  of  Alligator  Shears — Sequence  of 

Operations  Well  Planned 


BY  GILBERT  L.  LACHER 


QUANTITY  production  owes  much  to  metal-working 
machinery.  Machine  tools  made  it  possible  for 
the  automobile  industry,  in  hardly  a  quarter  of 
a  century,  to  put  its  product  within  reach  of  most 
American  purses.  Throughout  all  branches  of  manu- 
facture, metal-working  machines  have  both  reduced  cost 
of  production  and  accelerated  rate  of  consumption.     In 


which  generous  window  space  has  been  provided.  Con- 
tinuous sash  in  the  outside  walls  is  further  insurance  of 
excellent  natural  lighting.  Briefly,  the  middle  bay  is 
used  for  machining  the  larger  parts  of  the  shears  and 
for  final  assembling,  while  the  side  bays  are  employed 
on  the  smaller  parts.  A  standing  principle  of  the  plant's 
operations  is  always  to  have  an  ample  supply  of  small 
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fact,  so  rapidly  are  our  natural  resources  being  con- 
verted into  goods  for  the  use  of  mankind  that  their 
exhaustion  has  become  a  recognized  danger.  Conserva- 
tion is  now  widely  urged  and  increasingly  practised,  and 
one  of  the  most  potent  agencies  operating  to  that  end 
is  the  reclamation  of  waste  materials  for  re-use  in 
industry. 

In  reclaiming  materials,  metal-working  machinery 
plays  as  prominent  a  role  as  in  increasing  their  con- 
sumption. Out  of  approximately  6000  alligator  shears 
n  use  in  this  country,  fully  95  per  cent  are  employed 
n  iron  and  steel  scrap  yards  for  cutting  up  material 
nto  suitable  lengths  for  rerolling  and  renielting.  This 
type  of  machinery  has  been  made  largely  in  shops 
where  the  main  output  has  consisted  of  other  products. 
The  fact  that  a  recently  constructed  Milwaukee  plant 
is  engaged  exclusively  in  the  production  of  alligator 
shears  is  convincing  testimony  to  the  growing  size  and 
importance  of  the  scrap  business.  The  new  factory  of 
Doelger  &  Kirsten,  Milwaukee,  built  less  than  two  years 
ago  to  take  care  of  expanding  trade,  was  designed  and 
equipped   for   manufacture   on   a   production   basis. 

Having  a  capacity  of  850  machines  a  year,  this  plant 
is  laid  out  to  permit  uninterrupted  progress  of  fabrica- 
tion from  the  time  castings  are  received  at  one  end  of 
the  building  until  completely  assembled  shears  are 
loaded  on  railroad  cars  at  the  other  end.  There  are 
three  parallel  bays,  the  roof  of  the  middle  bay  project- 
ing above  the  side  bays  in  the  form  of  a  cupola  in 


parts  on  hand,  so  that  assembly  operations  are  never 
delayed. 

Shears  are  manufactured  in  a  variety  of  cutting 
capacities,  ranging  from  1%  to  7-in.  square  cold  soft 
steel.  Most  of  the  machines  made,  including  those  used 
in  scrap  yards,  are  of  the  continuous-operating  type. 
Automatic  machines  controlled  by  clutches  are  also 
manufactured,  to  be  used  principally  by  forge  shops  and 
chain  works,  where  it  is  desirable  to  stop  and  start  a 
machine  at  intervals  rather  than  to  shear  large  quan- 
tities of  material  without  interruption,  as  is  the  prac- 
tice in  old  material  yards. 

All  parts  of  the  shears  are  cast  or  forged  steel, 
except  the  flywheels,  which  are  made  of  cast  iron.  The 
castings  and  forgings,  delivered  in  the  central  bay  by 
motor  truck  are  unloaded  by  a  10-ton  40-ft.  span  Mil- 
waukee Electric  Crane  &  Mfg.  Co.  overhead  motor- 
driven  crane,  which  travels  the  length  of  the  plant. 

The  first  machining  operation  is  the  boring  of  the 
jaw  and  frame  castings.  To  insure  an  accurate  fit,  the 
two  parts  are  bored  together.  Most  of  this  work  is 
done  on  two  Newton  horizontal  boring  mills  located 
on  one  side  of  the  central  bay  near  a  door  where  motor 
trucks  enter  with  the  rough  castings.  Extending  be- 
tween the  mills  is  a  track  carrying  two  special  cars 
equipped  with  jigs,  which  are  used  for  transferring 
work  from  one  mill  to  the  other.  After  the  first  mill 
has  machined  the  bore  for  the  pin  connecting  jaw  and 
frame,  a  transfer  is  made  to  the  second  mill,  which 
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machines  a  bore  in  the  rear  end  of  the  jaw  for  a  pin 
joining  the  jaw  and  a  connecting  rod  attached  to  the 
crankshaft.  On  the  same  side  of  the  central  bay,  just 
beyond  the  Newton  mills,  is  a  No.  6  Barrett  boring 
bar,  which  is  used  to  bore  the  heavier  sizes  of  shears. 

The  second  operation  is  the  planing  of  the  bearing 
surfaces  on  the  sides  of  the  jaw  and  frame.  This  is 
done  on  a  battery  of  five  planers  situated  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  central  bay.  An  important  operation 
performed  on  the  planers  is  the  facing  of  the  rubbing 
block  on  the  frame  and  the  rubbing  pad  on  the  jaw  of 
the  shear.  This  work  must  be  accurate  because  the 
rubbing  pad  and  block  serve  to  keep  jaw  and  frame  in 
alinement  during  shearing.  The  rubbing  block  is  at- 
tached to  a  rubbing  post  on  the  frame,  while  the  rub- 
bing pad  is  a  steel  stud  cast  on  the  jaw. 

Beyond  the  battery  of  planers  Is  a  100-in.  Niles- 
Bement-Pond  Co.  vertical  boring  mill  on  which  the 
shear  gears  are  faced.     This  mill  is  used  also  to  face 


the  hub  of  the  flywheel.  Drilling  oil  holes  and  seats 
for  grease  cups  is  done  by  a  4-ft.  radial  drill,  also  located 
on  one  side  of  the  middle  bay.  This  machine  likewise 
finishes  out  the  bolt  holes  in  the  castings. 

The  main  pins  for  the  larger  shears  are  turned  on 
two  large  lathes,  one  of  them  a  50-in.  x  20-ft.  Fifield 
and  the  other  a  24-in.  x  14-ft.  New  Haven  machine. 
Keyways  are  put  in  pins,  crankshafts  and  counter- 
shafts by  a  keyseating  machine.  Various  accessories 
are  machined  on  smaller  tools  in  the  side  bays.  Here 
small  pins  and  crankshafts  are  turned,  connecting  arms 
are  planed,  shaped  and  drilled,  pinions  are  cut,  take-up 
shoes  for  the  main  pin  bearing  are  machined  and  fly- 
wheels are  balanced. 

Blades  for  the  shears  are  bought  sharpened  and 
heat  treated.  No  tolerance  is  permitted  in  the  thick- 
ness of  the  blades,  as  it  is  a  cardinal  rule  of  the  com- 
pany's manufacturing  practice  that  there  be  no  shim- 
ming between  blades  and  jaw  or  frame.     Pulleys  are 
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pressed  steel  and  require  no  machining.  Countershafts 
require  no  work  other  than  sawing  to  length  and  putting 
the  keyways  in.  Crankshafts  must  be  turned  down 
at  the  ends. 

The  main  pins  connecting  jaw  and  frame  are  of  0.45 
per  cent  carbon  forged  steel.  The  pins  are  of  two 
types — one  the  ordinary  plain  pin  and  the  other  tapered 
and  graduated  to  permit  its  easy  removal  from  the 
housings.  The  forgings  are  bought  rough-turned  within 
about  Va  in.  of  the  finished  diameter  at  the  large  end 
of  the  pin.  The  largest  pin  used  has  a  diameter  of 
15  in.  at  the  large  end  and  is  graduated  down  in  steps  to 
12%  in.  at  the  small  end,  that  being  the  diameter  of 
the  threads  on  which  two  nuts  are  screwed  after  the 
pin  has  been  inserted  in  the  housings.  The  nuts  have 
a  diameter  of  15  in.,  the  same  as  that  of  the  head 
on  the  other  end  of  the  pin.  One  nut  acts  as  a  lock 
on  the  other,  and  when  they  are  pulled  tight  keyways 
in  both  of  them  must  coincide  with  a  keyway  in  the 
pin,  so  that  a  key  may  be  inserted.  This  requirement 
makes  accurate  machining  and  tapping  imperative. 
Wear  in  the  bearing  in  the  housing  is  corrected  by 
take-up  shoes  fastened  underneath  the  end  nuts  and 
the  head  on  the  other  end  of  the  pin. 

Assembling  operations  are  performed  at  the  ship- 
ping end  of  the  central  bay.  All  shears  are  erected  and 
tested  before  being  shipped.  The  larger  machines, 
because  of  their  size,  must  be  dismantled  again  before 
they  are  loaded  on  cars.  Loading  is  done  by  overhead 
crane,  and  cars  are  switched  into  the  plant  on  a  spur 
from  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Railroad.  Erec- 
tion alone  takes  from  15  or  20  hr.  up  to  40  or  50  hr.  for 
the  largest  machines.  The  major  machining  operations 
on  the  shear  parts  also  take  considerable  time.  Ten 
hours  are  required  on  the  horizontal  boring  mills,  while 
the  planing  of  jaw  and  frame  takes  from  14  to  16  hr. 

An  important  operation  before  assembling  is  the 
babbitting  of  the  pin  bearings.  For  this  purpose  a 
babbitting  bench  has  been  provided  at  one  side  of  the 
erecting  floor.  To  hold  the  babbitt  constituting  the 
bearing  for  the  main  pin,  flanges  are  provided  on  the 
bore  of  the  jaw  and  frame.  Next  to  the  erecting  floor 
in  one  of  the  side  bays  is  a  stores  department,  where 
spare  parts  used  in  assembling  are  kept. 

Of  brick  and  fabricated  steel  construction,  the 
plant  measures  90  x  205  ft.  over  all.  The  middle  bay 
is  45  ft.  wide,  and  the  side  bays  approximately  20  ft. 
each.  The  building  is  heated  by  a  warm  blast  system. 
Coils  from  a  hot-water  heater  are  arranged  in  a  hot-air 
chamber  from  which  the  heated  air  is  blown  through 
pipes  by  motor-driven  fan.  The  pipes  are  hung  from 
the  columns  separating  the  middle  and  side  bays  and 
have  openings  at  intervals  for  the  ejection  of  heated 
air.  Owing  to  the  traveling  crane,  the  piping  could 
not  be  hung  across  the  middle  bay;  accordingly  a  con- 
crete conduit  was  laid  under  the  floor  to  connect  the 
hot  air  chamber  with  pipes  serving  the  farther  side  of 
the  building. 

In  addition  to  its  production  work,  the  company 
also    handles    shear   repairs.      Likewise    it    carries    a 


large  stock  of  blades  as  well  as  other  spare  parts,  not 
only  at  its  Milwaukee  plant,  but  also  at  large  distribut- 
ing centers  in  other  sections  of  the  country. 


The  Cecil  R.  Lambert  Co.,  Inc.,  Detroit,  manu4 
facturing  engineer,  has  just  completed  the  conveyot 
chain  for  the  new  Studebaker  closed  body  plant  at 
South  Bend,  Ind.  The  chain  is  nine  miles  in  length, 
or  four  and  one-half  miles  of  actual  conveyor  system. 
The  conveyor  is  equipped  with  steel  lugs  which  fasten 
on  the  material  placed  on  the  conveyor  and  carries  j 
it  to  its  destination,  thereby  eliminating  racks  with  ( 
a  saving  of  man  power  and  floor  space. 

t 


The  Lindell  Die  Co.,  Lansing,  Mich.,  has  been  operat- 
ing at  capacity  for  some  time  past  and  is  anticipating   i 
a  continuance  at  this  rate  after  the  first  of  the  year. 
Forging   operations   will    start   in   the   company's   new 
forge   plant  about  the  first  of  December. 


he    Operations    Per- 
Bays 


Side-Blast  Cupola  in  Operation  at  Chicago 

Schuermann  System,  Installed  for  First  Time  in  America,  Is  Described  by 

Dr.  S.  G.  Werner,  Head  of  German   Foundry   Association — Other 

Developments  in  German  Foundry  Practice  Discussed 


THE  Schuermann  side-blast  cupola,  the  first  Amer- 
ican installation  of  which  was  recently  completed 
at  the  Sacramento  Square  plant  of  the  Griffin ' 
Wheel  Co.  at  Chicago,  was  the  main  topic  of  an  address 
on  "Modern  Practice  in  Gray  Iron  Foundries  in  Ger 
many,"  delivered  by  Dr.  Siegfried  G.  Werner,  Duessel- 
dorf,  Germany,  at  Chicago,  Nov.  10.  The  meeting  took 
place  at  the  City  Club  in  that  city  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Chicago  Foundrymen's  Club,  following  a  public 
demonstration  of  the  cupola  during  the  day  to  which  all 
interested  foundrymen  were  invited. 

The  first  melt  was  taken  from  this  cupola  on  Oct. 
12,  and  tappings  have  been  taken  practically  every  other 
day  since.  While  the  operations  thus  far  have  been  of  an 
experimental  nature,  results  achieved  indicate  a  saving 
of  20  per  cent  in  fuel  consumption  and  several  points  ' 
in  the  sulphur  content  of  the  melt  over  what  has  been 
possible  with  the  common  type  of  cupola.  Whereas  in 
ordinary  practice  the  amount  of  coke  used  is  fully  10 
per  cent  of  the  charge,  coke  consumption  has  been  re- 
duced to  8  per  cent  through  the  use  of  the  Schuermann 
installation. 

The  Schuermann  system  was  described  in  an  illus- 
trated article,  translated  from  Die  Giesserei,  which  was 
published  in  The  Iron  Age,  Oct.  19,  1922,  page  991. 
In  his  address  at  Chicago,  Dr.  Werner,  who  holds  the 
patents  on  the  cupola  and  incidentally  is  president  of 
the  German  Iron  Foundries  Association,  gave  a  more 
complete  exposition  of  its  construction  and  operation, 
laying  emphasis  on  its  outstanding  features.  Invented 
by  E.  Schuei-mann,  Dresden,  Germany,  now  a  man  of 
71,  the  cupola,  in  Dr.  Werner's  opinion,  constitutes  the 
first  important  forward  step  in  melting  practice  since 
cupolas  were  introduced  in  iron  foundries. 

The  prime  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the 
cupola  is  the  side  blast.  The  windbox  encompassing 
the  combustion  zone  is  divided  in  half  and  the  blast  is 
driven  alternately  through  a  double  row  of  tuyeres  on 
one  side  while  the  gases  are  drawn  out  through  a  sim- 
ilar row  of  tuyeres  on  the  other  side.    At  given  inter- 


vals, usually  ranging  from  5  to  15  min.  according  to 
the  rate  of  melting  desired,  the  direction  of  the  blast 
is  reversed.  The  cupola  described  in  The  Iron  Age, 
Oct.  19,  1922,  and  the  one  recently  installed  at  the 
Griffin  Wheel  Co.  plant  both  utilize  the  waste  gases  to 
preheat  the  blast  but,  according  to  Dr.  Werner,  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  side  blast  may  also  be  used  advantageously 
without  the  preheating  chambers.  Even  though  the 
heat  of  the  gases  is  not  conserved,  the  side  blast  still 
makes  for  fuel  economy  through  restriction  of  the  melt- 
ing zone  to  the  section  of  the  cupola  through  which 
the  cross  currents  of  air  pass. 

Various  modifications  of  the  side  blast  just  de- 
scribed have  been  successfully  tried  both  with  and 
without  the  preheating  chambers.  One  of  them  calls 
for  a  double  alternation  of  the  blast  as  follows:  First 
the  blast  is  introduced  through  the  lower  tuyeres  on 
one  side  of  the  windbox  while  the  gases  are  ejected 
from  the  upper  tuyeres  on  the  other  side;  then  the 
blast  is  passed  through  the  upper  tuyeres  while  the 
gases  find  exit  through  the  lower  tuyeres  on  the  oppo- 
site side.  The  operation  is  then  repeated,  using  that 
half  of  the  windbox  which  had  previously  been  utilized 
for  the  withdrawal  of  gases  (through  alternate  rows 
of  tuyeres)  for  the  injection  of  the  blast.  The  advan- 
tage claimed  for  this  scheme  is  that,  instead  of  carirying 
the  blast  straight  across  the  combustion  zone  in  two 
distinct  currents,  it  tends  to  diffuse  the  oxidizing 
action  of  the  air  by  means  of  the  alternately  upward 
and  downward  diagonal  blasts.  A  further  elaboration 
of  this  scheme,  used,  however,  principally  in  starting 
the  cupola,  is  to  introduce  the  blast  simultaneously 
from  both  sides  of  the  windbox,  the  cross  currents  being 
alternately  from  the  lower  tuyeres  to  the  upper  tuyeres 
diagonally  opposite  and  vice  versa.  This  gives  the  blast 
a  weaving  motion,  mixing  the  air  with  the  gases  of 
combustion  so  that  the  heat  given  off  by  the  latter  pro- 
motes the  reaction  of  the  oxygen  in  the  air  with  the 
coke.  These  variations  in  the  application  of  the  side 
blast  principle  were  mentioned  chiefly  to  indicate  the 


DR.  SIEGFRIED  G.  WERNER,  who  addressed  the  Chicago  Foun- 
dry-men's Club  on  Nov.  10,  has  been  president  of  the  Gervian  Iron 
Foundries  Association  for  the  past  11  years,  and  from  1915  to  1919 
was  also  president  of  the  German  Steel  Foundries  Association.  He  is 
likewise  a  member  of  the  executive  board  of  the  German  Iron  arid 
Steel  Institute,  and  a  member  of  the  chamber  of  com,merce  of  Duessel- 
dorf.  He  was  born  at  Bremen  in  1878  and,  after  obtaining  an  engi- 
neering degree  at  college,  came  to  the  United  States  for  practical 
training  in  the  steel  mills  and  incidentally  for  the  purpose  of  learning 
English,  ivhich  he  now  speaks  fluently.  He  was  for  four  years  in  the 
employ  of  the  American  Steel  &  Wire  Co.,  and  during  that  time  7-ose 
from  wire  drawer  to  chief  engineer  in  charge  of  the  rebuilding  of  the 
Newburgh  plant  at  Cleveland,  after  inventing  a  link  for  binding 
woven  wire.  Dr.  Werner  is  the  main  stockholder  in  four  foundries 
in  the  section  of  Germany  occupied  by  the  French.  The  Stahlwerk 
Werner  at  Erkrath,  near  Duesseldorf,  is  equipped  with  electric  fur- 
naces for  the  manufacture  of  thin-walled  steel  castings.  The  Werner- 
huette  at  Heerdt,  near  Duesseldorf,  is  a  gray  iron  foundry;  the  Eisen 
und  Stahlwerk  Werner  at  Duelken,  near  Krefeld,  is  a  machine  shop 
and  iron  foundry,  the  foundry  being  used  for  the  manufacture  of 
machinery  castings.  The  Stahlwerk  Oberhausen  at  Oberhausen  is  an 
acid  open-hearth  steel  foundry.  He  also  controls  the  Stahlwerk  Ham- 
burg, now  under  erection  at  Hamburg.  He  is  the  donor  of  the  Sieg- 
fried Werner  medal,  bestowed  upon  a  foundryman  each  year  for  the 
most  noteworthy  technical  or  economic  development. 
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wide  possibilities  for   the  -  further  development   of  the 
-Schuermann  system. 


The  Installation  at  Griffin  Plant 

The  speaker's  remarks,  however,  were  chiefly 
focused  on  the  type  of  cupola  with  preheating  cham- 
bers which  was  installed  in  the  Griflin  Wheel  Co.  plant. 
There  are  two  preheating  chambers,  which  at  the  Grif- 
fin plant  happen  to  be  located  on  the  same  side  of  the 
cupola  as  contrasted  with  the  installation  described 
previously  in  The  Iron  Age  where  they  were  arranged 
on  opposite  sides.  Both  chambers  are  connected  at  the 
top  with  a  smoke  stack  and  a  pipe  leading  to  a  blast 
fan.  A  reversing  valve  alternately  connects  one  cham- 
ber with  the  stack  and  the  other  with  the  fan  so  that 
when  the  waste  gases  from  the  cupola  are  passing 
through  one  chamber  the  blast  is  being  driven  through 
the  other.  At  the  Griffin  plant  a  motor-driven  suction 
fan  has  also  been  provided  so  that,  concurrently  with 


losses    through    dissipation    at   the    top    of    the    stack. 

Particular  stress  was  placed  by  Dr.  Werner  on  the 
more  complete  combustion  which,  it  is  claimed,  has  been 
made  possible  by  the  side-blast  principle.  Practically 
no  carbon  monoxide  is  present  in  the  cupola  or  in  the 
preheating  chambers,  the  carbon  monoxide  being  oxi- 
dized into  carbon  dioxide  as  rapidly  as  it  is  generated. 
In  fact,  to  reduce  further  the  possibility  of  the  genera- 
tion of  carbon  monoxide,  the  cupola  at  the  Griffin  plant 
embodies  a  slight  modification  of  the  original  Schuer- 
mann design.  A  small  flue  connecting  the  two  halves 
of  the  windbox  on  either  side  of  the  cupola  permits  the 
passage  of  sufficient  preheated  air  to  oxidize  any  car- 
bon monoxide  issuing  from  the  cupola  to  the  preheating 
chamber. 

The  most  striking  feature  of  the  Schuermann 
method  is  the  saving  of  fuel  which,  for  average  foundry 
practice,  is  fully  25  per  cent,  according  to  Dr.  Werner. 
Moreover,  the  sulphur  content  of  the  melt  is  diminished 


The  Preheating  Chambers  Are  Located  Back  of  the  Cupohi,  K. 

Noted  to  the  Right  of  the  Workman.     At  his  rear  to  the  left 

on    fully    30    per    cent    of    the 


forehearth 


With  the  Cupola  by  the  Windbox  to  Be 
rarely  used  in  this  country  but  standard 
Germany 


the  driving  of  the  blast  through  a  chamber  to  the 
cupola,  the  gases  are  mechanically  exhausted  through 
the  opposite  chamber.  The  chambers  contain  a  large 
number  of  vertical  flues  constructed  of  brick  so  that  a 
maximum  of  brick  surface  has  been  provided  for  the 
alternate  absorption  of  heat  from  the  gases  of  combus- 
tion and  radiation  of  heat  to  the  incoming  blast.  The 
effectiveness  of  the  preheating  is  indicated  by  the  fact 
that  whereas  the  blast  enters  the  cupola  at  an  average 
of  800  deg.  C.,  gases  leave  the  stack  at  the  low  tem- 
perature of  150  deg.  C.  (1475  and  300  deg.  Fahr.) 

While  there  is  sufficient  radiation  from  the  melting 
zone  to  warm  up  the  down-coming  charge,  there  is 
never  a  flame  at  the  top  of  the  cupola.  In  fact,  one  can 
hold  his  hand  over  the  top  of  the  charge  without  dis- 
comfort. The  low  temperature  at  the  top  of  the  cupola. 
Dr.  Werner  pointed  out,  will  facilitate  the  use  of  center 
charging   machines. 

Advantages  Summarized 

In  summarizing  the  advantages  of  the  Schuermann 
system,  the  speaker  made  the  following  claims  for  it: 
A  material  saving  in  fuel  consumption,  a  reduction  in 
the  sulphur  content  of  the  iron,  longer  life  for  the 
cupola  fining,  greater  flexibility  in  the  rate  of  melting, 
hotter  iron  at  the  tap  hole  and  the  elimination  of  heat 


at  least  25  per  cent.  Inasmuch  as  the  melting  zone  is 
kept  much  lower  than  is  usual  with  a  common  type  of 
cupola,  it  is  possible  to  line  the  stack  with  iron  bricks 
down  to  a  comparatively  short  distance  above  the 
tuyeres.  Experience  in  the  various  foundries  in  Europe 
using  side^blast  cupolas  indicates  that  the  Schuermann 
principle  allows  a  much  wider  variation  in  the  melting 
rate  during  melting  periods;  one  large  foundry,  for 
instance,  starts  with  an  output  of  six  tons  in  the  first 
hour,  runs  the  cupola  up  to  15  tons  in  the  next  hour, 
and  then  slackens  to  five  tons  per  hour  as  the  end  of 
the  melting  period  approaches.  Yet,  notwithstanding 
the  sharp  changes  in  the  rate  of  melting,  the  composi- 
tion of  the  molten  iron  remains  constant.  The  life  of 
the  cupola  lining  in  installations  abroad,  he  asserted, 
has  been  found  to  be  more  than  four  times  as  long  as 
in  an  older  type  of  cupola.  The  Schuermann  cupola  is 
covered  by  United  States  patents. 

New  Foundry  Developments  in  Germany 
Digressing  from  his  main  topic  Dr.  Werner  enumer- 
ated a  number  of  other  recent  developments  in  German 
foundry  practice. 

Pearlitic  Cast  Iron:  A  new  product  which  has  re- 
cently made  its  appearance  in  his  country  is  styled 
"pearlitic  cast  iron."    This  iron  has  a  finer  grain  struc- 
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UpperTuyeres 


LowerTuyers 
Horizontal  Cross-Section  of  Cupolc? 


Honiontal  Cross- 
Section  of  Chambers 


Broadside  Elevation 
of  Preheating  Chamber 


Vertical  and  Horizontal  Cross  Sections  Through  the  Schuer- 
mann  Cupola  and  Preheating  Chambers 

ture  and  a  higher  bending  deformation  than  ordinary 
cast  iron,  and  is  commended  particularly  for  its  greater 
wearing  qualities.  By  way  of  illustration  the  speaker 
exhibited  a  number  of  diagrams  and  photomicrographs, 
showing  the  grain  of  "pearlitic  cast 
iron,"  and  the  importance  of  high  tem- 
perature of  the  molten  iron  when  pour- 
ing. [This  was  described  and  discussed 
in  The  Iron  Age,  Aug.  16,  Sept.  6  and 
Sept.  27,  1923.] 

New'  Acid-Resistant  Iron:  As  an- 
other feature  of  modern  European  iron 
foundry  practice.  Dr.  Werner  referred 
to  the  different  inventions  of  Mr.  Wal- 
ter, of  Nuremberg,  Germany.  Mr. 
Walter  has  developed  an  entirely  new 
way  of  producing  acid-resistant  cast- 
ings. The  patent  rights  of  this  method 
are  in  the  hands  of  the  Krupp  com- 
pany, at  Essen,  and  it  is  supposed  that 
one  or  several  large  foundries  in  the 
United  States  will  very  soon  be  using 
the  new  method.  In  making  his  acid- 
resistant  castings,  Mr.  Walter  makes 
use  of  the  reaction  which  takes  place  be- 
tween silicon  and  iron  when  these  ma- 
terials ai-e  heated  together  to  a  temper- 
ature of  about  1150  deg.  C.  (2100  deg. 
Fahr.)  The  reaction  which  then  takes 
place  is  accomplished  by  the  develop- 
ment of  a  very  high  temperature — more 
than  3000  deg.  C;  the  reaction  is  exo- 
thermic. The  fluid  mixture  of  silicon  and 
iron,  containing  40  per  cent  of  silicon, 
is  entirely  homogeneous.  It  consists  of 
iron  silicides.  The  grain  structure  is 
very  fine,  and  there  are  no  graphite 
particles  showing  the  break.  With  all 
the  other  methods  used  heretofore  for 
making  acid-resistant  iron  castings, 
the  ferrosilicon  is  added  to  the  molten 
iron,  but  in  that  case  it  is  impossible 
for  the  silicon  to  go  into  solution,  be- 
cause the  melting  point  of  silicon  is 
higher  than  the  melting  temperature  of 
the  iron.  By  Mr.  Walter's  method,  the 
most  complicated  castings  can  be  made 
without  the  slightest  difficulty. 

Boron  in  Cast  Iron  and  Steel: 
Mr.  Walter  has  given  much  of  his  at- 


tention also  to  the  addition  of  boron  to  cast  iron  and 
cast  steel.  His  work  in  this  line  has  been  covered  by 
a  large  number  of  patents,  and,  though  it  has  not  been 
possible  to  put  all  of  his  ideas  into  practical  use,  the 
results  which  have  been  obtained  by  the  addition  of 
boron  to  molten  cast  iron  and  cast  steel  seem  to  be  of 
the  greatest  importance.  It  appears  that  Mr.  Walter 
has  discovered  entirely  new  ways  of  influencing  the 
formation  of  the  structure  in  iron  and  steel.  At  the 
same  time,  boron  will  enable  foundrymen  to  make  cast 
iron  which  can  be  hardened  in  a  very  simple  manner. 
In  steel  foundry  practice,  boron  may  aid  in  obtaining  a 
fine  grain  structure  without  annealing. 

Synthetic  Pig  Iron  from  the  Cupola:  Recently  Mr. 
Walter  has  devoted  much  of  his  attention  to  the  produc- 
tion of  synthetic  pig  iron  out  of  the  cupola ;  he  has  had 
remarkable  success  at  one  of  the  larger  foundries  in 
Germany,  and  it  is  probable  that  this  new  way  of  pro- 
ducing pig  iron  will  become  of  interest  for  the  foundries 
in  the  Unfted  States  also. 

Concluding,  Dr.  Werner  gave  a  description  of  tJTe 
new  Fiat  electric  melting  furnace  that  has  been  de- 
signed by  Cavalliere  Massera,  of  the  Fiat  Works  in 
Torino,  Italy.  The  first  furnace  of  this  type  in  Ger- 
many will  be  installed  at  one  of  the  works  of  Dr.  Wer- 
ner, and  he  expects  that  the  entire  cost  of  the  installa- 
tion will  be  repaid  within  six  months  by  the  savings 
which  the  Fiat  furnace  will  show  in  comparison  with 
other  familiar  furnaces. 

The  address  was  illustrated  with  a  number  of 
photographs,  tables  and  curves. 


An  election  will  be  held  in  Marquette,  Mich.,  Dec. 
3  to  decide  whether  the  city  will  issue  $325,000  of  bonds 
for  an  auxiliary  generating  plant  and  for  the  con- 
struction  of   a   hydroelectric    plant. 


The  Chambers  Are  Connected  at  the  Top  to  the  Smoke  Stack  and  the  Blast 
Fan.  A  reversing  valve  is  situated  in  a  central  position  directly  above 
the  chambers.  Tlie  pipe  leading  to  the  left  connects  with  the  blast  fan ; 
the  pipe  passing  to  the  right  connects  with  the  stack.  A  connection  with 
an  exhaust  fan  {visible  at  the  right)  has  been  cut  into  the  connection 
between  the  chambers  and  the  smoke  stack.  A  hand-operated  valve 
located  at  this  point  enables  one  to  operate  the  chambers  with  or  without 
the  use  of  the  suction  fan  which,  obviously,  promotes  the  escape  of  the 
gases   from   chamber  to   stack 
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TARIFF  PROBLEMS 


Commission   Uncertain  in  Regard  to  Making  In- 
vestigation Abroad — Attorney  General 
Renders  Decision 


Washington,  Nov.  20.— No  determination  has  been 
arrived  at  by  the  Tariff  Commission  as  to  when  it  will 
begin  investigation  abroad  of  pig  iron  costs  under  the 
application  of  Eastern  merchant  blast  furnace  inter- 
ests. The  inquiry,  instituted  under  the  flexible  pro- 
vision of  the  tariff  act,  has  been  completed  in  the 
United  States.  The  commission  also  is  undecided  as  to 
when  it  will  proceed  to  make  a  general  investigation 
of  the  steel  situation  abroad.  Its  original  purpose  was 
to  carry  on  the  two  inquiries  simultaneously  and  it 
may  yet  do  this.  Conditions  in  Europe,  however,  are 
so  disturbed  and  economic  factors  so  changeable  through 
the  fluctuation  of  exchange  and  other  elements,  that 
there  is  a  question  in  the  minds  of  members  of  the  com- 
mission as  to  the  constructive  results  that  might  arise 
from  such  an  inquiry  under  prevailing  conditions. 

Producers  in  the  iron  and  steel  trade  have  urged  the 
commission  to  proceed  with  the  general  inquiry,  de- 
spite existing  European  conditions.  Apparently  it  is 
their  desire  that  this  be  done  as  a  matter  of  obtaining 
information  as  to  the  iron  and  steel  situation  from  a 
market  and  other  points  of  view  rather  than  from  a 
tariff  standpoint.  It  is  conceded  that  there  is  a  general 
lack  of  specific  information  of  costs  of  production  of 
both  iron  and  steel  in  foreign  manufacturing  countries, 
and  that  information  of  this  character  would  be  helpful 
at  this  time  to  Americans.  The  general  steel  in- 
quiry, if  instituted,  would  be  done  upon  the  initiative 
of  the  commission  as  distinguished  from  the  inquiry 
regarding  pig  iron  specifically,  under  the  flexible  pro- 
vision upon  application  of  eastern  pig  iron  makers. 

Several  Resignations 

Paul  M.  Tyler  has  resigned  as  chief  of  the  Metals 
division  of  the  commission,  and  F.  Morton  Leonard  is 
acting  chief  pending  selection  of  a  permanent  head  by 
the  commission.  John  L.  Bray  also  has  left  the  ser- 
vices of  the  commission  as  non-ferrous  expert  to  accept 
the  chair  of  metallurgy  in  Purdue  University  and  has 
been  succeeded  by  Myron  R.  Walker,  formerly  asso- 
ciated with  H.  Koppers  in  Pittsburgh.  Mr.  Walker 
is  a  graduate  of  the  Michigan  College  of  Mines,  Hough- 
ton, Mich.,  and  has  had  20  years'  experience  in  mining 
and  metallurgical  work  in  the  United  States,  Canada, 
South  America  and  Central  America. 

The  inquiry  into  the  cost  of  Swiss  files  under  the 
flexible  provision,  having  b^en  completed  in  the  United 
States,  now  is  under  way  in  Europe  by  Paul  M.  Hermes, 
cutlery  expert  of  the  commission. 

Hearing  on  Magnesite 

The  commission  has  set  Dec.  5  as  the  date  to  begin 
hearing  upon  the  application  of  a  group  of  four  Aus- 
trian producers  for  a  reduction  in  duties  on  magnesite. 
Meanwhile  investigation  into  the  magnesite  situation 
has  been  under  way  in  the  United  States.  Reports 
from  the  trade  tend  strongly  to  uphold  the  claim  that 
American  magnesite  is  in  every  respect  equal  to  for- 
eign magnesite.  The  application  of  foreign  makers 
made  the  assertion  that  their  product  is  superior  to 
American  magnesite.  Among  those  who  are  expected  to 
appear  at  the  magnesite  hearing  on  behalf  of  domestic 
makers  are  Nelson  B.  Franklin  of  the  Northwestern 
Magnesite  Co.,  maker  of  dead  burned  magnesite;  C.  S. 
Maltby,  San  Francisco,  producer,  of  both  dead  burned 
and  caustic  magnesite,  and  a  representative  of  the 
Sierra  Magnesite  Co. 

An  Important  Decision 

Interest  in  some  of  the  stringent  provisions  of  the 
Fordney-McCumber  tariff  act  has  been  heightened  by 
a  decision  of  Attorney  General  Harry  M.  Daugherty 
which  was  announced  last  week.    Acting  upon  the  re- 


quest of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Andrew  W.  Mellon 
for  a  ruling,  the  Attorney  General  upheld  the  right  to 
invoke  provisions  of  Section  510,  which  prohibit  im- 
portations into  the  United  States  when  the  manufac- 
turer or  producer  of  the  imported  products  refuses  to 
give  the  appraising  officer  information  as  to  the  cost 
of  production.  The  opinion  grew  out  of  the  refusal 
of  the  Singer  Mfg.  Co.,  Ltd.,  Clydebank,  Scotland,  to 
give  an  appraising  officer  figures  as  to  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction of  imported  sewing  machines.  The  appraising 
officer  had  asked  for  the  information  so  that  the  im- 
ports might  properly  be  appraised  as  neither  the  for- 
eign value,  export  value,  nor  the  United  States  value 
of  the  merchandise  was  ascertainable. 

Secretary  Mellon  asked  the  Attorney  General  to 
advise  the  Treasury  Department  whether  the  term  "cost 
of  production"  is  embraced  in  the  term  "market  value" 
provided  for  in  Section  510  and  whether  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  in  making  regulations  under  Section 
484  (g),  would  be  justified  in  the  failure  of  a  manufac- 
turer or  producer  to  furnish  the  verified  statement  in 
invoking  the  provisions  of  Section  510. 

Citing  Section  402,  providing  that  if  neither  the 
foreign.  United  States  nor  export  value  can  be  ascer- 
tained, the  cost  of  production  must  be  ascertained,  the 
Attorney  General  pointed  out  that  if  the  latter  is  re- 
fused the  prohibitive  provision  of  Section  510  may  be 
invoked.  It  also  provides  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  may  instruct  the  collectors  to  withhold  de- 
livery of  the  merchandise  and  that  if  failure  to  give 
information  continues  for  one  year  from  the  date  of 
such  instructions,  the  collector  is  authorized  to  sell  the 
merchandise  at  public  auction  as  in  the  case  of  for- 
feited merchandise. 

"In  order  that  the  cost  of  production  may  satis- 
factorily be  obtained,"  said  the  Attorney  General,  "the 
proper  customs  officer  may  inspect  the  books  and 
records  of  the  manufacturer  or  producer.  Should  this 
privilege  be  denied  him,  however,  the  provisions  of 
Section  510  of  the  tariff  act  may  be  invoked." 


Bookings  of  Steel  Castings  in  October 

Washington,  Nov.  19.— The  Department  of  Com- 
merce announces  that  October  bookings  of  steel  cast- 
ings, based  on  reports  from  principal  manufacturers, 
and  representing  over  two-thirds  of  the  commercial- 
castings  capacity  of  the  United  States,  amounted  to 
37,446  net  tons,  as  against  47,574  tons  in  September. 
The  following  table  shows  the  bookings  of  commercial 
steel  castings  for  the  past  10  months  by  65  identical 
companies,  with  a  monthly  capacity  of  96,900  tons,  of 
which  38,300  tons  are  usually  devoted  to  railway  spe- 
cialties and  58,600  tons  to  miscellaneous  castings: 

Railway         Miscellaneous 
Total  Specialties  Castings 

Per  Cent             Per  Cent  Per  Cent 

Month,                                of  of  of 

1923  Tons  Capacity  Tons  Capacity  Tons  Capacity 

January    100,605  103.8  47,879  125.0  52,726  90.0 

February     .  .  .  90,152        93.0  39,845  104.0  50,307  85.8 

March    143,564  148.2  76,409  199.5  67.155  114.6 

April    90.968  93.9  39.610  103.4  51.358  87.6 

May    89,493       92.4  38,788  101.3  60,706  86.6 

June     84.878  87.6  42,773  111.7  42,105  71.9 

July*    52,066        63.7  16,741  43.7  35,325  60.8 

August     50,515  52.1  18,332  47.9  32,183  54.9 

September...  47,574  49.1  21,685  56.6  26,889  44.2 

October    37,446  38.6  9,840  25.7  27,606  47.1 

•Two  companies  with  a  capacity  of  785  tons  per  month  on 
miscellaneous  castings  now  out  of  business. 


New  Glycerin-Water  Quenching  Medium 

In  connection  with  an  investigation  by  the  Bureau 
of  Standards  of  steels  for  the  manufacture  of  precision 
gages,  an  effort  has  been  made  to  find  a  quenching 
medium  intermediate  between  oil  and  water.  During 
the  past  month,  quenching  curves  were  taken  of  speci- 
mens cooled  in  water  solutions  of  glycerin.  Such  solu- 
tions fill  the  gap  effectively,  so  far  as  the  cooling  rates 
at  high  temperatures  are  concerned. 
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BRONZE-STEEL  WELDS 


Variations   in   MicrostrucUirc   vvilli    Roils   of   Dif- 
ferent Couipositions — Peculiar  Behavior 
of  Phosphorus 

BY  GEORGE  F.   COMSTOCK* 

IN  the  course  of  some  work  on  bronze  welding  rods 
for  metallic-electrode  arc-welding,  the  deposits  of 
bronze  made  in  this  way  on  steel  were  examined  with 
the  microscope.  The  structures  found  in  some  in- 
stances were  rather  peculiar,  and  are  of  sufficient  in- 
terest to  warrant  a  brief  description  with  some  illus- 
trations. 


cracks  however  occurred  in  the  steel,  extending  down- 
ward from  the  weld,  and  these  were  filled  with  the 
bronze,  thus  forming  a  certain  amount  of  interlocking 
between  the  two  layers  of  metal.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
it  was  found  to  be  impossible  to  split  the  two  layers 
apart,  in  spite  of  the  apparent  lack  of  alloying.  Fig.  1 
shows  a  typical  boundary  between  steel  and  the  de- 
posited bronze  without  phosphorus,  with  one  of  the 
irregular  bronze-filled  cracks  in  the  steel. 

When  the  welding  was  done  in  the  same  way  but 
using  bronze  containing  1  per  cent  of  phosphorus  to 
increase  its  fluidity  and  hardness,  there  was  a  distinct 
layer  of  alloys  between  the  bronze  and  the  steel.  The 
alloy  present  in  greatest  amount  appeared  to  be  the 
iron  phosphide  eutectic,  as  illustrated  in  Fig.  2,  where 
the  typical  globular  structure  of  this  eutectic  is  promi- 
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Fig.  1 — Boundary  Between 
Deposited  Bronze  Without 
Pliosphorus  (above)  and 
Steel  (below).  Etched  with 
Picric  Acid  and  Magnified  400 
Dia.,  Showing  no  Alloying 
but  Bronze-Filled  Cracks  in 
the  Steel 

Fig.  2 — Boundary  Between 
Deposited  Bronze  with  Phos- 
phorus (above)  and  Steel 
(below),  Etched  with  Picric 
Acid  and  Magnified  1000  Dia., 
Showing  Phosphide  Eutectic 
and  Layer  of  Dark-Etchins; 
Constituent,  Possibly  Troos- 
tite.  Between  Bronze  and 
Steel 

Fig,  3 — Thicker  Alloy  Layer 
in  Specimen  Similar  to  Fig. 
2  but  Magnified  400  Dia.,  with 
More  of  the  Dark  Constit- 
uent, and  Some  Particles  of 
Alloy   in   the  Bronze 

Fig,  4 — Same  Specimen  as 
Pig,  3,  Etched  and  Magnified 
in  Same  Way,  Showing 
Bronze-Pilled  Cracks  in  the 
Alloy  and  the  Steel  Base 


Fig. 


The  steel  used  in  this  work  was  ordinary  rolled  soft 
steel  such  as  is  made  for  plates  and  sheets.  The  bronze 
was  in  the  form  of  thin  cast  rods,  and  contained  about 
10  per  cent  tin,  the  balance  being  copper  except  for  1 
per  cent  of  phosphorus  which  was  present  in  some  of 
the  rods.  These  rods  served  both  as  electrodes  and  as 
sources  of  metal  to  be  deposited  in  welding.  The  weld- 
ing was  done  in  the  research  department  of  the  United 
States  Light  &  Heat  Corporation. 

The  microscopic  examinations  were  made  of  the 
boundaries  between  the  deposited  bronze  and  the  vari- 
ous pieces  of  steel  to  see  what  kind  of  a  union  was 
formed  and  what  were  the  prospects  for  its  stability 
and  permanence.  When  bronze  without  phosphorus 
was  used,  the  boundary  between  steel  and  bronze  was 
sharp,  no  alloying  whatever  being  apparent.     Irregular 


engineer,  Tii 


Alloy  Mfg,  Co.,  Niagar 


nent.  Between  the  eutectic  and  the  steel  however  there 
are  rows  of  two  other  constituents,  one  etching  very 
dark  with  picric  acid,  and  one  consisting  of  elongated 
light-etching  grains.  The  nature  of  these  substances 
is  not  known,  but  it  may  be  that  the  darker  one  is 
troostite.  In  Fig.  3,  where  the  steel  base  appears  only 
in  the  lower  left  corner,  a  broader  band  of  phosphide 
eutectic  is  seen,  with  globules  of  the  dark-etching  con- 
stituent scattered  through  it  instead  of  lying  only  next 
to  the  steel.  Particles  of  eutectic  and  the  dark  con- 
stituent are  also  shown  scattered  through  the  deposited 
bronze  above  the  alloy  layer.  Fig.  4  is  another  view  of 
the  same  weld,  showing  chiefly  the  steel  base,  with  a 
thick  layer  of  the  dark  constituent  above  it,  and  several 
bronze-filled  cracks  extending  through  this  layer  and 
the  steel.  These  cracks  are  smaller  than  those  shown 
in  Fig.  1,  but  are  probably  of  an  exactly  similar  nature. 
In  spite  of  the  layer  of  eutectic,  which  might  be 
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expected  to  be  brittle,  between  the  bronze  and  steel, 
the  two  Bietals  in  these  specimens,  as  in  the  case  noted 
above,  could  not  be  separated  from  each  other  mechan- 
ically. It  seems  remarkable  that  during  the  extremely 
brief  period  of  fusion  in  this  process  of  welding  there 
should  be  time  for  the  reaction  between  the  phosphorus 
of  the  bronze  and  the  iron  in  the  steel,  to  form  such  a 
distinct  layer  of  eutectic  with  the  other  constituents 


that  have  been  described.  Apparently  the  affinity  of 
phosphorus  for  iron  is  considerably  greater  at  high 
temperatures  than  its  affinity  for  copper. 

The  v/riter  desires  to  express  his  appreciation  to  E. 
Bauer  of  the  United  States  Light  &  Heat  Corporation 
at  Niagara  Falls  for  preparing  the  welded  specimens, 
and  to  A.  B.  Wilson  for  help  with  the  metallographic 
work. 


Proposed  Freight  Rate  Index 

Washinqton,  Nov.  20. — Study  of  freight  rates 
aimed  at  the  construction  of  a  freight  rate  index  show- 
ing the  movement  of  rates  on  all  important  commodi- 
ties from  1900  to  the  present  time  has  been  undertaken 
by  the  Research  Council  of  the  National  Transporta- 
tion Institute.  This  work  has  been  taken  up  along 
with  a  broad  survey  of  transportation  subjects. 

At  present  the  staflf  of  the  Research  Council  is  en- 
gaged in  the  preparation  of  index  numbers  for  freight 
rates  on  wheat,  flour,  cotton  and  coal.  Within  a  few 
weeks  the  investigation  will  be  extended  to  cover  at 
least  40  commodities.  This  index  number  is  designed 
to  include  the  freight  rate  on  each  commodity  through 
each  step  of  its  movement  from  point  of  production  to 
the  ultimate  destination  of  the  manufactured  product. 
It  is  proposed  to  show  not  merely  the  changes  in  rates 
per  ton  over  the  last  23  years,  but  also  to  apportion  the 
total  freight  bill  of  the  nation  to  the  various  commodi- 
ties. It  will  afford  a  basis  of  comparison  between  the 
total  amount  of  freight  paid  and  the  price  which  the 
consumer  pays  for  the  finished  commodity  and  the 
price  which  the  producer  received  for  the  raw  material. 
There  is  involved  in  this  problem  the  apportionment  of 
freight  rates  on  various  kinds  of  material  used  in  the 
process  of  manufacture  and  in  the  assembling  of  the 
finished  product.  The  index  will  furnish  a  basis  of 
exact  information,  it  is  stated,  upon  which  to  base  con- 
clusions as  to  the  relative  burden  of  freight  rates 
which  each  industry  bears  of  the  total  freight  bill. 


Dry  Abrasive  for  Sandblasting 

Handling  abrasives  in  sandblasting  is  discussed  in 
a  monograph  prepared  by  D.  L.  Harris,  assistant  sales 
manager  W.  W.  Sly  Mfg.  Co.,  Cleveland,  as  follows: 

It  is  very  important  that  sandblast  abrasives  be 
perfectly  dry  so  that  they  will  flow  without  clogging. 
Drying  devices,  such  as  stoves,  V-shaped  hoppers  with 
gas  burners  along  the  sides,  or  steam  coils  under 
screens  or  perforated  plates,  are  used  in  many  in- 
stances where  it  is  impractical  to  store  the  sand  in 
extraordinarily  dry  bins.  The  operation  of  such  sand 
driers  is  based  upon  the  familiar  fact  that  wet  sand 
is  adhesive  and  clingy,  but  that  when  perfectly  dry, 
it  runs  almost  without  friction.  As  the  sand  near  the 
hot  metal  is  dried,  the  surface  tension  in  the  wet  sand 
is  destroyed  and  it  drops  in  a  dry  state  to  a  storage 
container,  ready  for  use. 

Metallic  abrasives  are  more  difficult  to  handle.  They 
must  be  kept  dry,  as  the  slightest  dampness  will  cause 
oxidation  and  the  forming  of  a  mass  of  lumps  of  con- 
siderable hardness.  Such  a  condition  would  entirely 
prevent  the  use  of  the  materials  as  abrasive  for  sand- 
blast purposes. 

Compressed  air  which  furnishes  the  force  for  ex- 
pelling abrasive  at  high  velocities  through  the  sand- 
blast nozzle  always  contains  more  or  less  moisture. 
Water  separators  are  used  successfully  for  removing 
this  moisture  but  it  is  impossible  to  make  the  air  per- 
fectly dry.  Interruptions  of  several  hours  in  the  oper- 
ation of  sandblast  equipment  may  cause  a  caking  of 
the  abrasive  due  to  the  accumulation  of  moisture  from 
the  compressed  air,  which  is  more  pronounced  with 
metallic  shot  or  grit  than  with  sand,  however. 

A  sandblast  ecjuipment  with  pneumatic  elevation 
and  separating  system  overcomes  the  difficulty  to  a 
degree  not  realized  by  many  users  of  this  design. 
The  pneumatic  elevation  lifts  and  returns  the  spent 
abrasive  to  the  sandblast  tank  by  means  of  the  air 
used  for  ventilation  of  the  equipment.    This  operation. 


found  generally  in  combination  with  a  pneumatic 
separator,  by  its  very  nature,  mixes  and  separates 
all  grains  of  the  abrasive,  and  removes  moisture  so 
that  the  abrasive  is  kept  in  prime  condition. 

Since  caking  is  more  pronounced  with  metallic 
abrasives,  the  pneumatic  handling  for  elevation  and 
dust  separation  offers  a  valuable  remedy  to  what 
otherwise  must  be  an  expensive  and  exasperating 
condition. 


Tests  of  High-Speed  Steels 

Two  series  of  tests  on  high-speed  steels  have  been 
completed  by  the  Bureau  of  Standards  and  a  third 
has  been  outlined.  The  program  for  this  work  in- 
cludes performance  comparisons  of  commercial  high 
speed  steels  in  cutting  carbon,  nickel,  chrome-nickel, 
chrome-vanadium,  and  chrome-molybdenum  steels, 
heat-treated  in  various  ways.  The  lathe  tools  are  now 
being  prepared,  and  several  manufacturers  of  struc- 
tural steel  have  promised  to  supply  sufficient  material 
for  the  required  test  logs.  It  is  hoped  to  carry  out 
the  work  in  such  a  manner  as  to  throw  some  light  on 
the  ease  of  machining  various  alloy  steels,  heat-treated 
to  show  equal  hardness. 

A  set  of  high-speed  steels  of  special  composition  is 
also  being  prepared  in  the  high  frequency  induction 
furnace,  as  it  is  planned  to  test  steels  having  quite 
different  chemical  composition  from  present  commercial 
types,  to  determine  the  effects  of  added  elements  to  the 
usual  chrome-tungsten-vanadium  steels. 

In  order  to  supplement  tests  already  carried  out  on 
"flaky"  high-speed  steels,  thermal  analyses  were  made 
of  12  samples,  intentionally  flaked  by  repeated  quench- 
ing. No  marked  differences  in  the  thermal  arrests 
were  observed  except  in  one  case.  Samples  quenched 
three  times  from  either  1260  or  1350  deg.  C.  showed 
no  evidence  of  the  Ac,  transformation  on  reheating, 
whereas  steel  which  was  first  quenched  from  either  of 
these  temperatures  once,  twice,  or  five  times  clearly 
showed  this  transformation  at  about  423  deg.  C. 


Power  Show  in  New  York 

The  power  show  to  be  held  at  Grand  Central  Palace, 
New  York,  Dec.  3-8,  will  have  a  showing  of  the  latest 
devices  used  in  measuring  the  flow  of  fluids  and  gases. 
The  instruments  which  in  most  cases  ^vill  be  shown  at 
work  include  portable  CO'  and  temperature  indicators. 

In  the  flow  meter  group  one  manufacturer  will 
demonstrate  the  effect  of  pipe  fittings  on  fluid  flow  by 
circulating  water  at  various  rates  through  a  section  of 
glass  pipe.  In  another  exhibit  water  pumped  through 
a  venturi  meter  will  be  measured  by  three  instruments, 
two  recording  and  one  an  indicating  manometer. 

Fuel  oil  burners  complete  with  controls  and  pumps 
will  be  displayed  by  several  companies.  One  exhibitor 
wall  show  a  burner  in  action  spraying  water  in  a  glass 
case.  A  boiler  setting  will  also  be  displayed  illus- 
trating the  method  of  bricking  and  connecting  the 
burner  and  installing  the  air  register. 

Pulverized  fuel  equipment  also  may  be  seen. 


Exports  of  agricultural  implements  from  the  United 
States  during  the  first  nine  months  of  1923  amounted 
to  $40,001,188,  compared  with  $19,051,718  for  the  first 
nine  months  of  1922.  The  figure  for  nine  months  this 
year  is  30  per  cent  greater  than  the  total  for  the  entire 
calendar  year  1922  and  is  only  6  per  cent  under  the 
total  for  the  calendar  year  1913.  Exports  in  Septem- 
ber were  valued  at  $5,522,863. 


William  H.  Barr  Proposes  New  Alliance 

President  of  National  Founders'  Association  Says  Manu- 
facturers, Farmers,  Bankers  and  Railroad  Executives 
Should  Act  in  Harmony 


THERE  is  manifest  in  all  industrial  centers  a  stead- 
ily increasing  acceptance  of  the  principle  of  open 
shop  operation,  and  it  is  equally  true  that  these 
gains  have  shown  a  corresponding  weakening  influence 
in  the  ranks  of  organized  labor.  I  believe  that  this 
statement  may  be  uniformly  accepted  and  applied  to 
most  industries  except  the  mines,  the  building  trades 
and  the  railroads. 

Unfortunately,  Governor  Pinchot's  recent  adjust- 
ment of  the  difficulties  in  the  anthracite  fields  only 
served  to  strengthen  the  union  control  of  the  mines  and 


/N  order  that  ice  may  properly  ap- 
ply ourselves  to  any  political 
task,  we  should  as  citizens  banish  the 
often  implied  idea  that  our  Govern- 
ment is  something  remote,  distant 
and  unapproachable.  It  is  a  common 
thing  to  hear  our  neighbors  speak 
about  "the  Government"  as  if  it  tvere 
something  powerful,  possibly  corh- 
posed  of  superhuman  men  who  did 
things  in  an  autocratic  manner.  On 
the  contrary,  we  should  form  the 
habit  of  speaking  of  "our  Govern- 
ment" and  of  "my  Government"  and 
more  thoroughly  realize  that  ive  are 
an  integral  part  of  it. 


destroy  railroad  efficiency  and  disturb  our  entire  eco- 
nomic situation. 

Help   for  the   Farmer 

The  need  for  unskilled  labor  suggests  consideration 
of  the  economic  condition  of  the  farmer  to  which  a 
great  deal  of  attention  is  being  given  by  President 
Coolidge  and  the  Congress.  This  is  as  it  should  be. 
But  should  it  be  left  only  to  the  Government  to  recog- 
nize his  needs?  Every  citizen  is  vitally  concerned  with 
the  prosperity  of  the  farmer.  It  is  only  temporarily 
reassuring  to  note  that  in  the  last  few  months  there 
has  been  a  decided  improvement  in  conditions  and  that 
farm  crops  this  year  will  sell  for  approximately  one 
billion  dollars  more  than  last  year.  Is  there  then  any 
real  solution  of  the  recurring  difficulties  of  the  farmer? 
If  so,  it  must  be  found  in  general  cooperation  looking 
to  improvement  in  his  economic  situation  rather  than 
in  any  artificial  legislation  which  Congress  may  create. 
The  experience  of  the  farmer  has  been  that  legislation 
does  very  little  good  at  the  moment  and  may  do  much 
harm  in  the  future.  To  help  the  farmer  by  imposing 
unsound  conditions  on  railroads  or  industries  is  neither 
rational  nor  effective.  But  if  industry,  the  railroads, 
the  bankers,  and  the  farmers,  cooperating  with  the 
Government,  will  plan  and  work  together  they  will 
arrive  at  a  condition  of  mutual  assistance  which  will 
be  of  general  benefit.  During  the  period  of  depression 
now  ending,  many  farmers,  in  certain  sections,  irritated 
by  their  necessities  brought  about  by  purely  economic 
conditions,  grasped  the  hand  of  radical  politicians  and 
by  sending  them  to  Congress  thought  they  were  help- 


to  increase  the  price  of  coal  for  domestic  consumption. 
The  settlement  was  as  unwarranted  as  it  was  un- 
economic. 

That  extravagant  building  costs  directly  governing 
ever  increasing  rentals  are  brought  about  by  the 
brigandage  of  the  building  trades  unions  is  recognized 
by  all  and  denied  by  none.  Apparently  the  only  answer 
to  this  problem  is  the  absolute  necessity  for  the  adop- 
tion of  the  open  shop  policy  of  employment  in  this 
troubled   industry. 

The  possibility  of  cheaper  railway  transportation 
is  again  jeopardized  by  recent  demands  on  the  part  of 
the  brotherhoods  for  an  increase  in  wages,  which  if 
granted  would  put  them  back  on  the  unjustified  and 
profligate  scale  of  governmental  wartime  operation. 

Plans  of  Radicals 

It  is  generally  understood  that  immediately  follow- 
ing the  convening  of  Congress  there  will  be  a  drive  to 
amend  the  Esch-Cummins  railroad  law  and  to  substi- 
tute for  this  form  of  legislation  the  untried  theories  of 
radical  men  antagonistic  to  the  private  operation  of 
railroads.  We  believe  that  railroad  officials  are  fully 
competent  to  oppose  these  proposals  before  Congress, 
and  we  doubt  that  congressmen  will  go  so  far  astray 
as  to  disturb  the  present  form  of  operation  which  is 
working  out  with  a  measure  of  satisfaction.  The  foun- 
dry industry  is  directly  concerned  in  the  problems 
facing  the  railroad  executives,  and  we  must  not  remain 
silent  under  radical  attacks,  which  if  successful  would 


THE  present  tendency  to  legislate 
rather  than  to  enforce  is  pain- 
fully apparent.  Many  public  officials 
seem  to  believe  that  a  new  law  is  more 
desirable  than  an  earnest  effort  to  en- 
force an  old  one.  How  ivill  any  man 
keep  up  tvith  ten  thousand  neio  laws 
annually?  Why  not  have  a  breathing 
space  in  this  kind  of  legislation? 
Every  time  a  public  official  desires  a 
new  law  there  shoidd  be  an  inquiry 
to  discover  ivhether  or  not  there  are 
existing  laivs  covering  the  point  he 
has  in  mind  and,  if  possible,  to  check 
the  inspiration  of  his  demand. 


ing  agriculture.  It  was,  on  the  contrary,  a  selfish 
attempt  by  these  radicals  to  build  up  political  prefer- 
ence among  the  discontented  farmers. 

Restriction  of  Production  by  Unionism 

The  problem  is  aggravated  by  socialistic  closed  shop 
unionism  prevailing  in  certain  industries,  where  by 
compelling  abnormal  wages  and  limiting  production 
they  have  set  a  fantastic  standard  of  production  cost 
which  has  limited  the  farmer's  buying  power.  The 
standard  of  militant  unionism  is  not  that  of  fair  work 
for  fair  pay;  it  is,  instead,  the  enforcement  of  demands 
through  intimidation.  The  net  result  is  artificially  to 
advance   the   price   of  many   things  which   the  farmer 
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must  buy,  and  to  rate  his  own  competitive  labor  at  an 
absolute  minimum.  The  standard  of  labor  valuation 
set  up,  when  possible,  by  the  unions  is  an  unwarranted 
discrimination  against  the  farmer.  The  price  of  wheat 
and  cotton  and  cattle  is  fixed  by  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand.  The  price  of  clothing  or  shoes  or  coal  reflects 
the  artificial  price  resulting  from  imposed  union  con- 


J\TO  man  has  a  right  to  criticize 
I  V  the  action  of  any  Government 
official,  who  has  not  participated  in 
their  selection  and  election.  The  vote 
is  the  great  gift  of  our  form  of  Gov- 
ernment. It  is  through  the  vote  that 
the  character  of  policies  and  the 
quality  of  legislation  are  determined. 
Every  citizen  should  knoiv  something 
of  political  methods,  and  should  not, 
because  he  is  a  party  man  or  because 
of  his  otvn  indifference,  delegate  to 
self-appointed  bosses  the  right  to  se- 
lect candidates,  frequently  unquali- 
fied, and  yield  the  power  to  elect 
them. 


paid  cash,  and  his  own  work  becomes  a  real  liability. 
The  Farmer  and  the  Manufacturer 

The  farmer  therefore  has  a  natural  alliance  with 
the  manufacturer  who  with  him  is  striving  for  lower 
costs  by  combatting  artificial  union  labor  prices  and 
restricted  production. 

Perhaps  we  in  industry  are  partly  responsible  be- 
cause we  have  not  gone  to  the  farmer  with  our  prob- 
lems or  invited  him  to  bring  his  problems  to  us.  It  is 
time  for  us  to  invite  a  mutual  alinement  against  the 
common  enemy  of  artificial  conditions  and  insincere 
advisers.  The  manufacturer,  the  farmer,  the  banker 
and  the  railroad  executive  should  form  an  alliance. 
Their  interests  are  identical.  They  should  first  under- 
stand each  other,  and  then  cooperate.  In  this  coopera- 
tion will  be  a  solution  of  the  farmer's  problem,  and 
through  the  solution  there  will  be  a  helpful  condition 
created  so  far  as  other  citizens  are  concerned. 

Our  duty  as  an  association  lies  along  this  as  well 
as  other  paths.  Let  it  be  said  of  us  that  our  accom- 
plishments are  guided  always  by  optimism,  honesty  and 
equity.  In  no  other  way  is  it  possible  to  maintain  our 
accepted  standing  as  a  dominant  factor  in  American 
industrial  life. 


ditions.  The  industrial  worker  assumes  no  risk  and 
receives  his  money  immediately.  The  farmer  on  the 
other  hand  must  work  and  often  wait  for  months,  hav- 
ing, in  addition,  the  hazards  of  nature  to  compete  with 
before  he  can  be  assured  that  there  will  be  any  return 
for  the  labor  expended.  Abnormal  union  wages,  short 
hours  and  retarded  production  have  demoralized  agri- 
cultural labor.  Further,  the  farmer  cannot  collect  a 
fair  valuation  on  his  own  labor,  or  that  of  his  family, 
much  less  a  reasonable  depreciation  on  his  property  in- 
vestment. Too  often,  when  he  sells  his  product,  he 
realizes  only  on  the  labor  for  which  he  has  actually 


rHE  policy  of  governmental  econ- 
omy has  been  splendidly  illus- 
trated during  the  past  two  or  three 
years,  reductions  having  been  made 
in  many  governmental  appropriations 
and  economies  effected  that  do  not 
operate  against  efficiency.  The  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  is  doing  excellent 
work  and  local  political  considera- 
tions must  not  be  permitted  to  inter- 
fere with  its  recommendations. 


\ 


SUPERPOWER  IN  OHIO 


Large  Interconnecting  Plants  Under  Way — Utiliz- 
ing Coal  at  Mines  the  Trend 

Important  progress  has  been  made  in  Ohio  this  year 
in  developing  large  steam  power  central  electric  gener- 
ating stations  and  in  extending  interconnecting  high 
tension  transmission  lines,  providing  a  network  of  lines 
that  supply  current  for  power  and  lighting  for  a  large 
share  of  the  industrial  centers  of  the  State.  With  these 
interlinking  lines  power  produced  on  the  Ohio  River 
is  now  linked  with  that  made  on  the  shore  of  Lake 
Erie.  While  other  important  developments  are  going 
on  in  other  parts  of  the  country  in  utilizing  the  avail- 
able water  supply  for  the  production  of  current  in 
hydro-electric  plants,  Ohio  appears  to  be  leading  other 
States  in  the  building  of  steam  power  central  stations. 

Not  only  are  the  transmission  lines  of  the  large 
electric  utilities  companies  in  Ohio  being  interlocked 
with  each  other  but  they  are  also  interconnected  with 
similar  lines  in  western  Pennsylvania  and  West  Vir- 
ginia and  shortly  will  be  interconnected  with  other 
power  lines  in  Indiana.  With  interconnection  a  plant 
does  not  have  to  be  built  of  a  capacity  to  carry  its  peak. 
Continuity  of  service  also  is  the  better  assured  by  the 
interconnecting  lines. 

The  plans  as  mapped  out  and  partly  consummated 
provide  for  the  erection  of  plants  at  certain  strategic 
points  where  there  is  both  water  and  fuel,  these  plants 
to  supplement  existing  power  plants. 

Earlier  thi.s  year  companies  engaging  in  superpower 
development  in  Ohio  started  a  building  program  of 
steam  power  generating  plants  and  transmission  lines 
involving  an  expenditure  of  $100,000,000  and  it  is  stated 


that  this  entire  amount  will  be  expended  by  March  1, 
1924.  At  present  the  network  of  power  transmission 
lines  cover  practically  all  of  northern  and  eastern  Ohio 
and  a  portion  of  the  southwestern  part  of  the  State. 
Power  generated  at  Windsor  on  the  West  Virginia  side 
of  the  Ohio  River  is  carried  through  Canton  as  far 
north  as  Akron,  where  the  transmission  lines  from  the 
Ohio  River  connect  with  similar  lines  from  the  plant 
of  the  Cleveland  Electric  Illuminating  Co.  in  Cleveland. 
The  latter  company's  plant  has  a  capacity  of  265,000  kw^ 

The  American  Gas  &  Electric  Co.  has  under  con- 
struction a  250,000  kw.  plant  at  Philo  near  Zanesville, 
Ohio,  and  the  Ohio-Pennsylvania  Electric  Co.  will 
shortly  begin  the  erection  of  a  plant  of  approximately 
100,000  kw.  at  Toronto  on  the  Ohio  River  north  of 
Steubenville.  Indicating  the  extent  of  the  territory 
covered  by  some  of  these  power  service  corporations, 
the  American  Gas  &  Electric  Co.  now  has  transmission 
lines  extending  through  Canton,  Newark,  Steubenville, 
East  Liverpool,  Coshocton,  New  Philadelphia  and  forty 
smaller  places. 

The  Ohio  Public  Service  Co.  is  completing  a  132,000 
volt  transmission  line  extending  from  Lorain  to  Mans- 
field, Massillon,  Alliance  and  Warren,  a  distance  of  155 
miles.  Current  for  this  system  will  be  supplied  by 
power  plants  at  Lorain,  Warren  and  Mansfield.  The 
generating  capacity  of  this  system  will  be  more  than 
500,000  hp.  This  company  is  affiliated  with  the  Toledo 
Edison  Co.,  reaching  out  from  Toledo,  both  being  sub- 
sidiaries of  the  Cities  Service  Co.  The  Columbia  Gas  & 
Electric  Co.  has  lines  reaching  north  of  Cincinnati  to 
Hamilton  and  Dayton  and  these  will  be  extended  on  to 
Columbus.  Some  of  the  present  lines  carry  current  at 
22,000  and  CG,000  volts.  A  standard  tower  for  carrying 
132,000  volts  transmission  lines  that  has  been  adopted  , 
by  the  Ohio  Public  Service  Co.  is  79  ft.  in  height  and  ' 
these  are  placed  six  to  the  mile.  > 


High -Pressure  Steam  Boilers 

Designed  for  1200-Ll).  Pressure  and  725  Deg.  Superheat,  with  Intermediate 

Superheating  lietween  High-Pressure  Turhine  and  Main 

Turbine  Units  Operating  at  300-Lb.  Pressure 


BY  D.   S.    JACOBUS* 


JACOB  PERKINS  was  a  pioneer  in  the  use  of 
high-pressure  steam.  In  1822,  over  100  years 
ago,  he  made  an  apparatus  in  which  water  was 
heated  under  a  high  pressure  in  a  generator  kept  full 
of  water  by  a  force  pump.  Only  a  very  small  quan- 
tity of  the  highly  heated  water  was  allowed  to  escape 
at  a  time  into  a  tube,  where  it  flashed  into  steam  and 


the  lowest  tier,  wherein  the  water  flashes  into  steam  ; 
the  steam  thus  formed  passes  successively  through  every 
pipe  in  the  lowermost  ranee,  which  Is  exposed  to  the 
strongest  action  of  the  flre,  before  It  enters,  by  a 
short  tube,  the  safety  chamber  for  the  supply  to  the 
engine,  to  which  it  is  conveyed  by  a  pipe.  There  Is 
a  loaded  valve  to  relieve  the  pressure,  should  the 
chamber  become  overcharged  with  steam. 
Heating  the  water  to  700  or  800  deg.  Fahr.  would 


Boiler  Designed  for  a 
Working  Pressure  of 
1200  Lb.  per  Sq.  In. 
The  tubes  are  2  in.  in 
diameter,  to  facilitate 
cleaning.  The  steam 
drum.  48  in.  in  diam- 
eter and  of  4-in.  forged 
seamless  steel  walls, 
is  specially  reinforced 
at  the  manhole. 
Superheater  tempera- 
lure  is  725  deg.  Fahr., 
above  which  it  is  unde- 
sirable to  go,  because 
of  danger  of  softening 


the 


passed  on  to  an  engine.  His  generator  of  1824  is 
described  in  "History  and  Progress  of  the  Steam 
Engine,"  by  Elijah  Galloway,  published  in  London  in 
1830: 

The  boilers,  or  steam  generators,  are  very  thicl-c 
cast  iron  bars,  5  in.  square,  with  circular  holes  per- 
forated longitudinally  through  them  of  1%  In.  diam- 
eter. They  are  arranged  in  three  tiers  and  are  of 
sufficient  length  to  lie  across  the  furnace,  and  to  pass 
through  the  opposite  walls,  where  their  extremities 
are  connected  together  so  as  to  form  one  continuous 
vessel.  By  the  operation  of  the  forcing  pump,  water 
is  continually  Injected  into  the  two  upper  tiers  of 
generators,  so  as  to  keep  them  always  full,  and  under 
the  pressure  of  the  heavily  loaded  valve.  The  lowest 
tier  of  generators  contain  no  water,  but  are  kept  at 
a  temperature  of  about    1000  deg.  Fahr. 

At  each  stroke  of  the  engine  a  certain  quantity  of 
water,  heated  to  about  700  deg.  or  800  deg.  Fahr.. 
is  discharged   into  the  valve   box  communicating  with 

•Advisory  engineer,  Babcock  &  Wilcox  Co.,  New  York. 
This  ia  abstract  of  a  paper  read  before  the  Buffalo  conven- 
tion of  the  Association  of  Iron  and  Steel  Electrical  Engineers. 


involve  operating  at  the  critical  pressure  of,  say,  3000 
lb.  per  sq.  in. 

A  series  boiler  was  constructed  by  the  Babcock  & 
Wilcox  Co.  This  consisted  of  a  boiler  with  2-in.  tubes, 
having  a  steam  and  water  drum,  and  a  combined  boiler 
and  economizer  with  1-in.  tubes  in  which  the  heating 
surface  was  3.7  times  the  heating  surface  of  the  other 
boiler.  The  unit  was  comparatively  small,  having  187 
sq.  ft.  of  tube  surface  of  the  boiler  with  the  steam  and 
water  drum  exposed  to  the  hot  gases,  51  sq.  ft.  of 
superheater  surface  and  685  sq.  ft.  of  boiler  and 
economized  surface  in  the  section  made  of  1-in.  tubes, 
or  923  sq.  ft.  of  heating  surface  in  all.  The  boiler  was 
fired  with  oil  fuel  with  a  mechanical  atomizing  burner 
and  operated  at  600-lb.  gage  pressure. 

A  connection,  fitted  with  a  valve  and  run  from  the 
steam  and  water  drum  to  the  lowermost  part  of  the 
series  boiler,  was  left  open  in  starting  up  the  boiler, 
so   as   to   provide    a    local    circulation.     The    unit   was 
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run  at  times  at  over  500  per  cent  of  rating,  based 
on  the  total  boiler  and  economizer  surface,  and  all  parts 
were  found  to  operate  in  an  entirely  satisfactory  way. 
The  boiler  with  2-in.  tubes  having  the  steam  and  water 
drum  was  operated  in  the  high  capacity  tests  at  about 
1500  per  cent  of  rating. 

We  are  building  boilers  for  1200-lb.  working 
pressure,  with  wrought  steel  economizers,  for  power 
plant  service,  of  the  general  form  shown,  which  is 
illustrative  only,  as  certain  features  of  the  tube 
arrangement  may  be  changed.  In  developing  this 
boiler  we  had  before  us  the  results  secured  with  the 
use  of  1-in.  tubes  in  a  great  number  of  White-Forster 
marine  boilers  for  destroyer  service  and  the  results  of 
the  experiments  with  the  series  boiler. 

In  this  new  boiler  the  steam  generating  tubes  are 
2  in.  in  diameter,  which  is  a  convenient  size  for  internal 
cleaning,  whereas  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
properly  to  clean  tubes  of  1  in.  diameter  and  smaller. 
The  steam  and  water  drum,  48  in.  internal  diameter 
of  forged  seamless  steel  construction,  provides  a 
reserve  water  capacity,  making  it  easy  to  operate  tht 
boiler  under  all  sets  of  conditions,  such  as  in  starting 
up  and  under  variable  loads,  and  making  it  unnecessary 
to  provide  pumps  having  100  per  cent  reliability,  such 
as  would  be  necessary  for  a  series  boiler.  The  tubes 
are  arranged  so  that  they  can  be  thoroughly  cleaned 
on  the  outside  from  between  the  diagonal  lanes. 

Feed  water  from  the  economizer  passes  directly  into 
the  boiler,  which  makes  it  necessary  to  build  the  econo- 
mizer for  a  somewhat  higher  pressure  than  the  boiler. 
The  economizer  is  made  up  of  2-in.  seamless  steel  tubes 
expanded  into  forged  steel  boxes.  The  boxes  are 
spaced  apart  to  allow  the  removal  and  replacement  of 
the  economizer  tubes  from  between  the  boxes  with  the 
tubes  at  an  angle,  which  allows  the  tubes  to  be  removed 
and  replaced  with  a  relatively  narrow  aisle  width.  The 
ends  of  the  horizontal  circulating  tubes  of  the  boiler 
are  bent  so  that  they  enter  the  drum  in  circumferential 
lines  which  are  twice  as  far  apart  as  the  distance 
between  the  horizontal  circulating  tubes  where  they 
enter  the  headers.  This  greatly  increases  the  efficiency 
of  the  ligaments  between  the  tube  holes.  There  are  two 
circulating  tubes  running  from  the  top  of  each  uptake 
header  to  the  steam  and  water  drum.  The  boilers  are 
built  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  A.  S.  M.  E.  boiler 
code.  The  maximum  allowable  stress  in  the  drum  is 
taken  at  11,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  thereby  corresponding 
to  the  figure  specified  in  the  code. 

Boilers  built  for  1200-lb.  working  pressure  will  be 
supplied  with  individual  steam  turbines.  It  is  the  idea 
eventually  to  generate  all  of  the  steam  for  a  power 
plant  with  high-pressure  units  of  this  sort  and,  after 
passing  the  steam  through  several  of  the  high-pressure 
turbines,  to  pass  their  exhaust  steam  to  a  main  steam 
turbine.  The  steam  supplied  to  the  high-pressure 
turbines  is  superheated  to  a  total  temperature  of  725 
deg.  Fahr.  by  primary  superheaters.  The  exhaust 
steam  from  each  individual  high-pressure  turbine  is 
returned  to  a  secondary  superheater  placed  within  the 
high-pressure  boiler  setting,  at  a  pressure  of  300  lb. 
above  the  atmosphere,  and  is  re-superheated  to  a  tem- 
perature of  725  deg.  Fahr.  and  supplied  to  the  main 
steam  turbine.  The  indi%'idual  high-pressure  turbines 
therefore  serve  to  reduce  the  pressure  of  the  steam 
from  the  initial  1200  lb.  to  that  used  at  the  main  steam 
turbine. 

With  an  economical  main  turbine  operated  with  the 
exhaust  steam  from  the  high  pressure  turbines  the 
amount  of  power  generated  by  the  high-pressure 
turbines  would  be  20  to  25  per  cent  of  that  generated 
by  the  main  turbine.  Should  the  main  turbine  be  run 
at  a  lower  pressure  than  300  lb.  and  at  a  lower  tem- 
perature than  725  deg.  Fahr.  the  gain  through  using 
the  high-pressure  would  be  increased  and  might  reach 
30  per  cent  or  more. 

There  is  a  possibility,  therefore,  of  revamping 
present  power  stations  and  considerably  increasing 
their  efficiency  through  using  the  high-pressure  units 
with  individual  steam  turbines  and  exhausting  the 
steam  into  the  present  steam  mains.  To  warrant  the 
additional  investment  necessary  for  installing  the  high- 
pressure  boilers  in  an  old  plant  it  would  be  necessary 


to  have  a  very  steady  load,  or  what  is  known  as  a  "base 
load  condition."  The  investment  would  not  be  war- 
ranted under  present  conditions  for  a  widely  fluctuating 
load. 

The  eflfect  of  temperature  on  the  lowering  of  the 
elastic  limit  of  steel  has  been  referred  to  by  engineers 
as  something  that  might  give  trouble  in  a  high-pressure 
steam  boiler.  At  a  temperature  of  about  750  deg. 
Fahr.  the  elastic  limit  may  drop  to  half  that  obtained 
at  room  temperature  and  it  is  important  that  the  effect 
of  this  falling  off  be  understood.  The  temperature  of 
saturated  steam  corresponding  to  1200  lb.  pressure  is 
somewhat  less  than  570  deg.  Fahr.  At  this  tempera- 
ture the  strength  of  the  steel  is  higher  than  at  room 
temperature  and  the  elastic  limit  is  about  the  same  or 
only  slightly  lower,  so  there  need  be  no  apprehension 
with  respect  to  the  boiler  proper.  The  only  part 
affected  through  being  brought  to  a'  temperature  that 
would  cause  any  material  difference  in  the  strength 
or  the  elastic  limit  of  the  steel  is  the  superheater.  Of 
all  parts  of  a  boiler  the  superheater  is  the  safest,  so 
far  as  its  liability  to  injure  anyone  or  to  cause  property 
damage  is  concerned,  as  the  worst  that  might  happen 
in  case  the  superheater  became  overheated  would  be 
to  burn  out  or  blow  out  some  of  the  tubes,  and  this 
would  not  ordinarily  result  in  any  damage  other  than 
to  the  superheater  itself. 

In  the  latest  boilers  for  high-pressure  and  high- 
temperature  superheated  steam  built  by  the  Babcock 
&  Wilcox  Co.,  the  superheater  is  placed  above  a  series 
of  tubes  in  a  drop-leg  and  below  the  main  body  of  tubes 
of  the  boiler.  A  superheater  properly  arranged  in  this 
position  in  a  properly  designed  boiler  gives  a  more 
constant  degree  of  superheat  at  different  ratings  than 
if  placed  in  the  ordinary  position  above  the  boiler  tubes, 
and  permits  a  higher  degree  of  superheat  to  be  obtained 
with  a  given  amount  of  superheating  surface.  For 
the  temperature  of  superheated  steam  now  employed 
the  superheat  obtained  with  a  superheater  of  this  sort 
is  near  enough  constant  for  use  without  an  attemperat- 
ing  device. 

There  is  little  gain  in  economy  in  increasing  the 
steam  pressure  to  a  higher  point  than  350  lb.  per  sq.  in. 
without  interstage  heating  of  the  steam.  That  is,  the 
steam  from  one  stage  of  the  turbine  must  be  with- 
drawn from  the  turbine,  re-superheated  and  returned 
to  the  following  stage  of  the  turbine.  Interstage  heat- 
ing necessarily  involves  additional  complication  and 
added  expense,  and  the  possible  difficulties  in  operation 
due  to  the  additional  complication  have  an  important 
bearing  on  the  use  of  the  higher  steam  pressures. 


Discussion 

H.  H.  Chandler,  steam  engineer  Carnegie  Steel  Co., 
Duquesne,  Pa.,  pointed  out  that  a  cross  compound 
engine  operating  at  60  per  cent  boiler  efficiency  with 
150  lb.  steam  pressure  and  with  26  in.  vacuum  obtains 
a  net  thermal  efficiency  of  7.4  per  cent.  Similarly  a 
compound  turbine  unit  using  300  lb.  steam  pressure 
and  28  in.  vacuum,  with  boiler  operating  at  70  per  cent 
efficiency,  gives  a  net  thermal  efficiency  of  16.6  per  cent. 
The  new  super-pressure  boiler  used  as  pointed  out  in 
the  paper  would  produce  a  net  thermal  efficiency  of  21.8 
per  cent.  Comparing  this  with  the  cross  compound 
unit,  the  consumption  of  B.t.u.  per  kwhr.  is  cut  down 
from  46,000  to  15,000. 

Dr.  D.  S.  Jacobus  stated  that  air  heaters  for  boilers 
will  pay  in  connection  with  high  efficiency  units,  and 
are  bound  to  appear  in  the  future.  They  must  be  used 
with  a  large  and  economical  boiler  or  with  an  econo- 
mizer, because  the  weight  of  the  products  of  combustion, 
which  would  heat  the  air,  is  twice  as  great  as  the  weight 
of  the  air  to  be  heated. 

With  specific  reference  to  manholes  in  the  1200-lb. 
pressure  boiler.  Dr.  Jacobus  stated  that  these  are 
made  with  particular  care,  the  metal  being  so  thickened 
at  this  point  that  there  is  greater  strength  here  than 
in  the  other  portions  of  the  boiler.  The  thickness  at 
this  point,  in  the  accepted  design,  reaches  more  than 
double  the  normal  thickness  of  steel  used  in  the  steam 
drum. 
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Machine  for  Bending  Pipe  and  Tubes 

A  new  machine  for  the  cold  bending  of  pipe  or  tubing 
of  brass,  copper  or  steel,  which  is  claimed  to  operate 
without  crimping  or  flattening,  and  which  may  be 
unloaded  quickly,  has  been  placed  on  the  market  by 
the  Pedrick  Tool  &  Machine  Co.,  3640  North  Lawrence 
St.,  Philadelphia.  The  machine  may  be  bolted  to  a 
stand,  bench  or  stanchion.  It  is  designed  to  handle  any 
length  of  pipe,  and  the  largest  of  the  various  sizes  will 
take  material  up  to  4  in.  in  diameter.  Short  pieces  may 
be  cut  to  length,  threaded  if  necessary  and  bent  to  suit 
requirements. 

The  simplicity  of  the  machine  may  be  noted  from 
the  illustration.  A  face  plate  having  gear  teeth  cut  on 
its  periphery  is  made  to  revolve  in  an  outer  casing.  The 
hand-lever  attached  to  the  pinion  that  meshes  with  the 
face  plate  is  said  to  increase  the  power  in  a  ratio  that 
requires   little  manual   effort  for  operation.     Attached 


liveries;  that  since  the  merger  the  Bethlehem  Steel 
Corporation  has  improved  its  deliveries;  that  prices 
made  by  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation  are  satisfac- 
tory, and  that  Judge  Gary  and  Charles  M.  Schwab  are 
the  two  leading  individuals  in  the  steel  industry. 


Machine  for  Bending  Pipe  and  Thin  Tubing 

to  the  outer  casing,  so  that  it  does  not  move  with  the 
face  plate,  is  a  flat  steel  piece  having  a  number  of  holes 
for  locating  the  resistance  stud.  The  upright  stud 
fastened  to  the  face  plate  is  radially  adjustable  by  a 
set  screw,  and  a  roller  is  provided  on  this  stud  to  reduce 
the  friction  of  carrying  the  pipe  around  the  form. 

At  the  center  of  the  machine  there  is  another  stud 
over  which  are  slipped  the  grooved  rolls  of  the  correct 
size  for  the  diameter  of  the  material  being  bent,  and 
of  the  proper  radius  for  the  shape  desired.  The  degree 
or  angle  of  the  bend  is  determined  by  the  arc  through 
which  the  face  plate  is  moved,  and  since  this  may  be 
controlled  to  an  exact  point,  any  number  of  identical 
shapes  may  be  easily  made. 


Hearing  of  Bethlehem  Merger  Continued  at 
Boston  by  Commission 

Hearings  on  the  merger  of  the  Bethlehem,  Lacka- 
wanna, Midvale  and  Cambria  steel  properties  insti- 
tuted by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  in  Boston,  be- 
ginning Oct.  1,  were  adjourned  Nov.  15  till  Tuesday, 
Nov.  22,  when  they  will  be  continued  in  Buffalo.  Among 
those   who    testified    during   the   last  of   the   hearings 

Warren  W.  Loomis,  general  purchasing  agent  Stone 
&  Webster,  Boston,  engineers;  Arthur  C.  Harvey,  pres- 
ident and  treasurer  Arthur  C.  Harvey  &  Co.,  Allston, 
Boston,  iron  and  steel  jobbers;  Frank  E.  Colesworthy, 
purchasing  agent  Crompton  &  Knowles  Loom  Works, 
Worcester,  Mass.;  C.  N.  Fitts,  treasurer  New  England 
Structural  Co.,  Everett  and  Boston;  John  E.  Johnson, 
vice-president  Laconia  Car  Co.,  Laconia,  N.  H.;  Charles 
Loughead,  vice-president  and  general  manager  New 
England  Drawn  Steel  Co.,  Mansfield,  Mass.;  William 
E.  Clark,  Bancroft  &  Martin,  Boston  and  Portland, 
Me.,  rolling  mill;  Henry  M.  Jones,  Megquire  &  Jones 
Co.,  Portland,  Me.,  structural  steel;  Louis  P.  Tower, 
president  and  treasurer  James  H.  Tower  Iron  Works, 
Providence,  R.  I.,  and  W.  H.  Fitzell,  Berlin  Construction 
Co.,  Berlin,  Conn. 

Much  of  the  testimony  submitted  by  the  witnesses 
above  named  was  along  the  lines  of  that  given  by 
other  users  of  steel  mill  products,  namely  that  prior 
to  the  merger  of  the  companies  purchases  were  made 
from  all;  that  prior  to  the  merger  the  Lackawanna 
Steel  Co.  perhaps  was  the  leader  in  the  matter  of  de- 


New  Self-Contained  Hydraulic  Press 

A  new  line  of  self-contained,  two-column  hydraulic 
presses,  in  sizes  ranging  from  15  to  50  tons  capacity, 
has  been  placed  on  the  market  by  the  Oilgear  Co., 
Milwaukee. 

The  machines  may  be  used  for  broaching,  assem- 
bling, forming,  straightening  and  other  work  where 
pressing  action  is  required.  One  of  the  features  claimed 
for  the  press  is  that  the  ram  may  be  run  against  the 
work  to  any  predetermined  pressure  and  held  at  that 
pressure  indefinitely,  without  pulsations.  Other  fea- 
tures emphasized  by  the  maker  include  sensitive  con- 
trol, smooth  and  positive  motion  to  the  ram,  elimination 
of  accumulator  and  operating  valves,  the  constant  speed 
source  of  power  and  speed  of  operation. 

The  unit  illustrated  is  of  15  ton  capacity,  equipped 
with  the  company's  type  W  variable  delivery  pump. 
The  presses  may  be  equipped  with  the  platen  either 
14  or  30  in.  from  the  floor,  and  with  the  width  between 
the  columns  and  the  stroke  of  the  ram  dimensioned  to 
suit  requirements.    The  pump  has  a  maximum  delivery 
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Sensitive  Control  Is  a  Feature 

of  3060  cu.  in.  per  min.  of  oil  and  a  pressure  of  1000  lb. 
per  sq.  in.  maximum. 

Various  pump  control  mechanisms  are  available, 
such  as  plain  hand  control  as  shown  in  the  illustration, 
foot-treadle,  or  semi-automatic  control.  In  all  cases  a 
single-acting  lever  gives  instant  control  of  the  rapid 
advance  and  return  of  the  ram,  and  also  to  the  pressing 
speeds,  regardless  of  the  resistance  offered  by  the  work. 
A  differential  quick  advance  to  the  ram  is  available  with 
either  hand  lever  or  foot  treadle  control,  which  will 
permit  the  ram  to  be  advanced  to  the  work  at  double 
the  pressing  speed.  The  pump  is  protected  so  that  the 
ram  may  be  run  against  a  positive  stop  without  injury. 


Built  to  Hold  8500  Barrels 
of  Gasoline  Under  Some 
Pressure,  This  Spherical 
Tank  Is  48   Ft.    in  Diameter 


i 


Spherical  Tank  Built  for  Oil  Storage 

Designed  to  Withstand  Leakage  and  Prevent  Evaporation 

Under  Heavy  Internal  Pressure — Rigid 

Construction 


BY    WILLIAM    C.    MC  CLURE 


AT  points  in  the  Gulf,  Mid-continent  and  Wyoming 
ZA  oil  fields  are  being  erected  a  number  of  large 
■^  -*-  elevated  spherical  steel  tanks,  48  ft.  in  diameter, 
designed  to  hold  approximately  8.500  barrels  of  gaso- 
line. This  new  type  of  tank,  invented  and  built  by  the 
Chicago  Bridge  &  Iron  Works,  has  been  named  the 
"Hortonsphere."  It  has  been  designed  to  withstand 
leakage,  evaporation  and  an  internal  pressure  as  high 
as  15  or  20  lb.  per  sq.  in.  All  pressures,  owing  to 
the  form  of  the  tank,  must  be  exerted  equally  at  -every 
point  of  the  interior  of  the  shell. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  ordinary,  flat  bottom, 
cylindrical  tank  tends  to  become  distorted  under  pres- 
sure, which  is  evidenced  by  the  bulging  of  the  bottom 


in  the  center,  accompanied  by  rising  of  the  perimeter 
above  its  foundation.  The  old  style  of  tank,  therefore, 
is  unsuited  to  the  storage  of  a  volatile  liquid  such  as 
natural  gasoline,  a  certain  percentage  of  which,  be- 
fore weathering,  will  boil  under  ordinary  conditions  of 
temperature  and  pressure. 

It  has  been  found,  however,  that  by  storing  these 
low  boiling  point  products  in  tanks  of  a  spherical  form 
of  rigid  construction,  and  as  gas  tight  as  human  in- 
genuity can  make  them,  the  evaporation  losses  are 
reduced  to  a  very  low  percentage.  Additional  pro- 
tection against  pressure  due  to  rise  of  temperature 
is  obtained  by  thorough  surface  insulation,  while  the 
liberal  application  of  a  coating  of  white  paint,  outside: 


Pig.  1 — ^With  a  Diameter  of 
Approximately  11  Ft.,  the 
Dished  Head  at  Bottom  of 
the  Tank  Receives  the  Ends 
of  Sixteen  Accurately  Curved 
Shell  Plates  Forming  the 
Lower  Course  or  Ring.  All 
are  butt-strapped  with  double 
riveting.  The  top  of  the  tank 
is  built  this  same  way 
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of  the  insulating  material,  tends  further  to  minimize 
absorption  of  the  heat  rays  of  the  sun. 

The  tank  proper,  including  the  interior  balcony 
girder,  weighs  about  140  tons;  its  charge  of  gasoline, 
when  filled,  an  additional  1250  tons.  This  weight  is 
supported  by  ten  massive  posts,  built  up  from  15-in. 
channel  sections,  which  are  riveted  above  to  the  plates 
of  the  center  ring  of  the  tank  and  anchored  through 
their  bottom  plates  to  the  foundation  piers.  The 
posts  are  connected  horizontally,  midway  of  their 
height,  by  means  of  laced  channel  struts,  with  diagonal 
bracing  of  a  pair  of  1-in.  square  tower  rods  both  above 
and  below  each  strut. 

The    shell    of    the    sphere    consists    of   dished    head 


calking  instead  of  welding.  The  calking  is  all  done  on 
the  outside  of  the  tank,  the  butt  straps  being  beveled 
for  this  purpose. 

The  photogi-aphs  accompanying  this  article  were 
taken  during  preliminary  fitting  and  erection  of  a 
Hortonsphere,  before  shipping  from  the  Greenville,  Pa., 
plant  of  the  Chicago  Bridge  &  Iron  Works.  In  Fig.  3 
the  lower  head  plate,  first  and  second  rings  and  part 
of  the  center  or  belt  ring  are  shown,  the  holes  for  the 
tower  post  connections  appearing  in  the  alternate 
plates  of  the  center  shell  ring.  The  horizontal  rows 
of  holes,  showing  in  this  same  ring,  are  for  con- 
nection of  the  inside  balcony  girder.  Fig.  4  is  a  gen- 
eral view  of  the  interior  taken  from  an  elevation. 


Fig.  2— (Right)  After  the  Second 

Ring    Has    Been    Built    On,    the 

Tank  Resembles  a  Huge  Porridge 

Bowl 

Fig.  3—  (Below)  Part  of  the 
Center  or  Belt  Ring  Has  Been 
Attached.  This  shows  the  hori- 
isontal  rows  of  rivet  holes  for  the 
inside  "balcony"  girder,  designed 
to  stiffen  the  tank  against  dis- 
tortion. The  vertical  bands  of 
rivet  holes  are  for  attachment 
to   the   ten   tower   posts 


While  the  natural  gasoline  industry  in  its  various 
phases  has  shown  a  wonderful  growth  during  the  past 
fifteen  years  from  the  standpoint  of  increased  volume 
of  product,  its  development  along  technical  lines  is  a 
remarkable  tribute  to  the  American  genius  for  in- 
vention. It  is  the  belief  and  expectation  of  the  builders 
that  these  spherical  tanks,  by  reason  of  their  special 
construction,  may  assist  in  the  solution  of  numerous 
problems  in  blending,  weathering  and  economical 
storage  of  the  lighter  petroleum  products,  with  the 
possible  assistance  of  refrigeration  further  to  reduce 
losses  due  to  evaporation. 


The  American  Rolling  Mill  Co.  has  placed  a  con- 
tract with  Arthur  G.  McKee  &  Co.,  Cleveland,  for  the 
installation  of  a  McKee  patented  revolving  distributor 
on  its  "East"  blast  furnace  at  South  Columbus,  Ohio, 
its  "West"  furnace  having  been  equipped  with  a  dis- 
tributor some  years  ago.  This  will  make  a  total  of 
142  blast  furnaces  equipped  with  the  McKee  revolving 
top. 


plates  with  an  approximate  diameter 
of  11  ft.,  above  and  below,  joined  by 
five  rings  of  accurately  curved  shell 
plates.  All  seams  are  heavily  butt 
strapped;  all  of  the  spheres  at  present 
under  construction  are  provided  with 
butt  straps,  but  it  has  been  demon- 
strated that  equally  satisfactory  re- 
sults can  be  obtained  from  lap  welded 
joints  and  this  form  of  construction 
will  be  used  to  a  considerable  extent  in 
future  work  of  this  character. 

Additional  rigidity  of  construction 
has  been  secured  by  the  use  of  an  in- 
terior balcony  girder  resting  on  twenty 
brackets  fastened  to  the  center  shell 
plates,  the  girder  and  shell  plates  also 
being  continuously  riveted  together 
around  the  center  circumference  of  the 
shell. 

It  may  seem  surprising,  considering 
the  volatile  nature  of  gasoline  in  ques- 
tion, that  it  has  proved  entirely  pos- 
sible to  render  these  tanks  gas  tight  by 


Fig.    4 — General   Interior   View.      In   addition   to   the    rivet  holes   shown    in 

Fig.   3,   this  shows   also   some   of  the   double   brackets  set   to  receive   the 

inside  balcony  girder 
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Portable  Screw  Bar  Gage 

The  thread  gage  illustrated,  which  was  designed 
originally  for  a  milling  machine  manufacturer  who 
required  a  portable  gage  for  testing  screw  bars  after 
they  were  assembled  in  the  machine,  and  to  be  used 
also  on  the  bench,  is  being  made  to  special  order  by  the 
Federal    Products   Coi-poration,   Providence. 

The  gage  has  a  range  of  6  in.  and  the  right-hand 
point  is  interchangeable  so  that  it  can  be  set  to  measure 
1,  2,  3,  4,  5  and  6  in.  screws.  The  table  may  be  adjusted 
by  the  small  screw  in  the  center  of  the  base  so  that  it 


Gage  for  Testing  Screw  Bars.     The  right  hand  point 
can  be  set  to  measure  from  1  to  6-in.  screws 

will  take  a  2  in.  diameter  screw  for  the  maximum.  The 
indicator  may  be  readily  removed  for  use  individually 
if  desired. 

The  two  small  screws  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
indicator,  on  the  side  of  the  base,  are  for  adjusting  the 
tension  of  the  indicator  spring  in  one  case,  and  for 
adjusting  the  range  of  the  indicator  hand  in  the  other. 
The  latter  is  provided  so  that  the  indicator  hand  will 
not  snap  back  several  revolutions  of  the  dial  when  the 
screw  being  tested  is  removed  from  the  table.  The 
two  screws  at  the  top  are  check  screws  for  the  adjust- 
ing screw. 

The  body  of  the  gage  and  the  handle  are  of  aluminum 
and  the  table  is  of  steel,  hardened  and  ground. 


Micrometer  with  Decimal  Equivalents 

Micrometers  in  1-in.  size  having  decimal  equivalents 
on  the  frame  as  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustra- 
tion, are  being  offered  by  the  Reed  Small  Tool  Works, 
Worcester. 

The  deep  throated  concave  form  of  frame,  the  two- 
part  thimble,  the  stationary  anvil  and  rigid  threaded 
lock  joint  have  been  retained   in  the  new  tool.     "" 


The 


Decimal  Equivalents  Stand  Out  On  the  Front  of 

the  Frame.     Sixty-fourth  equivalents  are  on  the 

reverse  side 

frame  is  drop  forged  from  steel,  then  heat-treated  for 
special  finish,  and  the  decimal  equivalent  figures  are 
raised  in  finishing  dies  subject  to  about  500  tons  pres- 
sure. A  metallic  finish  black  oxidized,  provides  the 
background  for  the  raised  figures.  The  decimal  equiv- 
alents of  eights,  sixteenths  and  thirty-seconds  stand 
out  prominently  on  the  front  of  the  frame,  the  sixty- 
fourth  equivalents  being  on  the  reverse  side. 


Unfilled  Sheet  Tonnage  Reduced 

Independent  sheet  manufacturers  reporting  to  the 
National  Association  of  Sheet  and  Tin  Plate  manufac- 
turers evidently  had  a  good  many  specification.?  against 
old  orders  in  October,  as  the  monthly  report  of  the  or- 
ganization shows  that  shipments  were  almost  45,000 
tons  in  excess  of  sales.  The  month  made  a  rather  poor 
showing  as  compared  with  September  on  sales,  and 
with  both  production  and  shipments  running  well  in 
excess  of  incoming  orders,  unfilled  orders  suffered  a 
substantial  reduction,  as  of  Oct.  31,  standing  at  307,540 
tons,  as  against  343,096  tons  a  month  before.  Net 
obligations,  arrived  at  by  deducting  unshipped  and  un- 
sold stocks  from  unfilled  tonnage,  as  of  Oct.  31,  were 
200,656  tons,  as  compared  with  228,783  tons  at  the  end 
of  September.  The  obligations  of  the  mills  I'eporting, 
therefore,  represent  less  than  one  month's  production 
at  the  October  rate  of  operation. 

October  figures,  in  net  tons,  compare  with  those 
of  September  and  August  as  fottows: 

October      September      August 


Capacity 424,000  377,000 

Per  cent  reporting. .  69.5  68.8 

Sales     185,110  223,556 

Production     225.714  185,577 

Shipments    230.820  205,772 

Unfilled    tonnate 307.540  343,096 

Unshipped  tonnage .  .        71,902  84,338 

Unsold  stock 34.982  29,975 


116.659 
234,112 
234,486 
316.972 
102,354 
32,252 


Pocket  Thickness  Gage 

The  pocket  thickness  gage  illustrated,  which  is  being 
marketed  by  the  Federal  Products  Corporation,  Provi- 
dence, although  designed  primarily  for  measuring  paper, 
is  well  adapted  for  measuring  sheet  steel  and  other 
sheet  material.  Weighing  but  5  oz.  and  being  only 
Vz  in.  thick,  the  gage  may  be  carried  conveniently  in 
one's  vest  pocket. 

Pressing  the  small  button  on  the  top  of  the  gage 


Thickness      Gage      for      Sheet      Steel. 

Being  only   %    in.   thick  and  weighing 

but   5  oz.,   it  may  be  carried   in  one's 

vest    pocket 

opens  the  jaws  to  their  full  capacity,  0.100  in.  As  both 
jaws  are  ground  with  ample  radius,  material  may  be 
inserted  quickly.  The  lower  jaw  may  be  raised  or 
lowered  by  turning  the  small  adjusting  screw  in  the 
bottom  of  the  lower  jaw  support,  which  permits  quick 
resetting  of  the  hand  at  0  in  case  of  wear. 


The  College  of  Commerce,  University  of  Maryland, 
Baltimore,  has  established  two  classes  for  foremen  and 
other  minor  executives  of  industrial  plants.  The  course 
is  under  the  provisions  of  the  Smith-Hughes  act  and 
is  directed  by  George  S.  Sanders.  About  40  men  have 
enrolled.  The  course  deals  primarily  with  the  problems 
of  the  foremen  and  other  minor  executives  in  the  effi- 
cient training  and  handling  of  employees. 
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CHINESE  MARKET  QUIETER 

W  in-  SI... Its  Cm.-i.I.n-.l   Too  Ili-h      Hrili>.|i   I'lat.- 
(^iiniii<;H   ami    Amcrioaii    iNails    liou<;lil 

Shanohai,  China,  Oct.  15.— Demand  for  iron  and 
steel  products  has  subsided  following  the  recent  activ- 
ity but  there  is  still  a  fair  volume  of  business  pending. 
Recent  orders  involve  small  lots,  but  are  in  such  con- 
siderable number  as  to  indicate  that  the  market  is 
in  need  of  new  supplies.  There  is  a  fair  inquiry  for 
tubes  and  wire  nails,  but  the  demand  for  galvanized 
sheets  has  declined,  compared  with  Augu.st  and  Sep- 
tember. Activity  in  iron  and  steel  products  is  not 
the  same,  by  any  means,  as  last  month.  Vladivostok 
has  been  inactive  recently,  but  from  Harbin  are  com- 
ing vaHous  orders  for  steel  products,  principally  rail- 
road materials.  A  good  business  has  been  done  in 
this  line  with  the  United  States. 

China  copper  mints  are  buying  electrolytic  copper, 
but  on  a  small  scale.  Copper  coins  have  improved  in 
value,  and  it  is  expected  that  there  will  soon  be  a 
better  demand  for  electrolytic  copper  from  the  mints. 
Compared  with  two  months  ago,  copper  coins  are  al- 
most 15  per  cent  more  valuable  and  with  copper  quoted 
lower  on  the  New  York  market  there  should  be  a 
fair  profit  for  the  mints  in  China.  Unfortunately, 
these  organizations  have  poor  resource.s,  and  are  not 
able  to  make  purchases.  Only  the  Hupeh  mint  is 
functioning  at  present,  the  others  in  Changsha,  Anking 
and  Kaifong  having  stopped  work.  The  output  of 
the  Hupeh  mint  is  not  known,  but  is  estimated  at 
present  at  half  the  usual  capacity. 

Stocks  of  electrolj'tic  copper  in  Shanghai  are  es- 
timated at  about  100  to  200  tons,  while  those  in  Han- 
kow are  about  500  tons.  These  supplies  are  sufficient 
for  about  three  months,  but  this  must  be  a  reserve 
until  the  quantity  contracted  for  is  delivered.  Con- 
signments are  coming  through  slowly.  Copper  coins  in 
1919  were  quoted  at  135  to  a  Mexican  dollar,  in  1920 
the  average  was   140  to  a   Mexican  dollar,  in   the  fol- 


lowing year  it  was  150  and  for  the  ten  months  of  this 
year  the  average  was  180  coppers  to  the  Mexican  dol- 
lar. During  1919-1921  the  price  of  electrolytic  copper 
on  the  Shanghai  market  was  $28  to  .$29  per  picul, 
while  today  it  is  about  if.'iO  per  picul,  so  that  compared 
with  the  price  of  copper,  the  rate  for  coins  is  con- 
siderably lower.  The  big  output  of  copper  coins  from 
the  mints  of  China  in  the  past  two  years  has  served 
to  reduce  the  value  of  the  coins  to  a  low  figure  but  it 
is  quite  likely  that  an  increase  in  value  will  follow 
the  enforced  closure  of  the  mints. 

So  far  the  Japanese  catastrophe  has  not  affected 
the  copper  market.  That  substantial  quantities  of 
electrolytic  copper  will  be  needed  by  Japan  for  re- 
habilitation  purposes   is   a   reasonable  conjecture. 

Lead  stocks  are  heavy  in  that  country  as  a  result 
of  large  arrivals  from  Australia,  and  buying  is  light. 
Quotations  are  about  14.80  yen  per  100-lb. 

Wire  shorts  are  only  moderately  active  in  the 
Shanghai  market  at  present  prices,  which  Chinese 
buyers  consider  too  high.  Recent  inquiries  for  medi- 
um gage  sheets  have  specified  shipment  in  from  two  to 
three  weeks  and  were  without  result.  The  advance 
in  American  prices  of  20c.  per  100-lb.  on  black  and 
galvanized  sheets  has  so  far  had  no  effect  on  the 
local  market.  A  reduction  in  the  price  of  American 
plates,  shapes,  bars  and  wire  products  may  very  likely 
stimulate  buying. 

Shaoshing  district  has  not  started  heavy  buying 
of  tinplate  as  the  farmers  in  that  district  are  still  busy 
on  their  farms.  The  can-making  industry  there  will 
be  in  full  operation  shortly  and  then  a  heavier  demand 
for  tinplate  is  expected.  Some  buying  of  Hongkong 
tin  is  still  noted,  but  the  high  prices  ruling  are  inter- 
fering with  the  expected  flow  of  orders.  Standard 
tinplate  is  quoted  at  £203  per  ton,  while  the  Hongkong 
market  is  about  $75  per  picul,  dealers  asking  a  tael 
more.     Stocks  of  Hongkong  tin  in  Shanghai  are  small. 

There  has  been  a  fair  volume  of  purchasing  in 
Shanghai  of  cut  nails  and  an  order  for  steel  hoops 
has  gone  to  the  United  States.  China  is  buying  plate 
cuttings  from  Great  Britain. 


Tin  Plate  Production  and  Consumption  in 
France 

Washington,  Nov.  20.— While  the  production  of  tin 
plate  in  the  United  States  has  almost  tripled  since 
1900  and  while  that  of  Great  Britain  has  increased  40 
per  cent,  French  production  has  remained  practically 
stationary,  says  a  report  received  by  the  Department 
of  Commerce  from  Commercial  Attache  Chester  Lloyd 
Jones,  Paris.  Between  1910  and  1913,  French  produc- 
tion of  tin  plate  actually  showed  a  decline.  This  is  de- 
clared to  be  difficult  to  explain  because  the  French  tin 
plate  industry  has  not  lacked  a  generous  tariff  protec- 
tion and  consumption  of  tin  plate  in  France  has  in- 
creased. In  1913  imports  were  less  than  20,000  metric 
tons  annually,  but  in  the  boom  year  of  1920  there  were 
75,592  metric  tons  imported,  the  total  falling  to  only 
13,484  tons  in  1921.  At  present  impoi-ts  are  between 
two  and  three  times  those  of  of  1913.  In  the  last  year 
before  the  war,  it  was  estimated  that  about  one-third 
of  the  national  consumption  of  tin  plate  was  imported, 
about  17,000  tons  out  of  19,500  tons  coming  from  Great 
Britain. 

At  present  it  appears  that  an  even  larger  percent- 
age is  imported  from  abroad.  Great  Britain  continuing 
to  be  the  only  important  source  of  supply.  It  is  stated 
that  the  manufacture  of  tin  plate  in  France  is  to  some 
degree  hindered  by  the  high  cost  of  coal  as  compared 
with  the  fuel  costs  in  the  United  States  and  Great  Brit- 
ain. About  10  establishments  now  are  making  tin 
plate  in  France  and  it  is  planned  by  the  Acieries  de 
Longey  to  establish  a  tin  plate  mill  in  its  rebuilt  shops 
at  Sedan.  French  tin  plate  imports  from  1913  through 
the  first  seven  months  of  1923  totaled  only  14,413  metric 
tons.  Imports  for  the  first  seven  months  of  this  year 
amounted  to  30,866  tons  of  which  25,414  tons  came  from 


Great   Britain   and   5095   from   the   Saar.     None  came 
from  the  United  States. 

The  sti-ong  position  of  Great  Britain  in  supplying  tin 
plate  demands  of  France  is  declared  to  be  due  princi- 
pally to  the  nearness  of  the  French  market  and  lorrg 
familiarity  with  its  needs.  Great  Britain  also  enjoys 
the  minimum  tariff  rate,  it  is  pointed  out,  while  the 
United  States  does  not.  The  advantage  is  only  two 
francs  per  100  kilos,  equivalent  to  approximately  12c. 
per  220  lb.  The  commercial  attache  expresses  the 
view  that  American  tin  plate  makers  should  pay  greater 
attention  to  the  possibilities  of  increasing  their  share 
of  the  French   demands. 


Assigned  Car  Case  Postponed 

Washington,  Nov.  20. — The  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  has  further  postponed  from  Dee.  1  to  Jan.  1 
the  effective  date  in  the  assigned  car  case.  Iron  and 
steel  manufacturers  owning  private  cars  are  hopeful 
that  meanwhile  the  commission  will  modify  its  original 
order  restricting  the  use  of  privately  owned  cars  under 
certain  conditions. 


Coke  Production  Decreases 

Washington,  Nov.  19. — Production  of  by-produot 
coke  in  October  amounted  to  3,039,000  net  tons,  13,000 
tons  less  than  in  September,  while  production  of  bee- 
hive coke  for  October  is  estimated  at  1,290,000  tons, 
a  decrease  of  83,000  tons,  and  a  new  low  record  for 
the  year,  according  to  the  Geological  Survey.  Of  the 
70  by-product  coke  plants  now  in  existence,  65  were 
operated  in  October. 


The   Iron   Age 
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BRITISH  IRON  AND  STEEL  TRADE 


Exports  in  October  Larger — Imports  Lower — Pig 
Iron  and  Steel  Production  Less 

Washington,  Nov.  20.— Exports  or  iron  and  steel 
from  the  United  Kingdom  in  October  were  388,599  gross 
tons,  the  largest  month  of  the  year  (except  in  May, 
with  a  total  of  424,509  tons)  and  10  per  cent  greater 
than  the  monthly  average  of  353,500  tons  for  the  first 
nine  months  of  1923,  according  to  a  cablegram  received 
by  the  Department  of  Commerce  from  Commercial 
Attache  Walter  S.  Tower,  London.  The  greatest  in- 
creases in  exports  over  previous  months  were  in  tin 
plate,  with  51,400  tons,  galvanized  sheets,  with  57,800 
tons,  and  sheets  and  plates,  with  50,500  tons. 

Total  imports  for  October  were  106,262  tons,  an 
amount  approximating  the  figures  given  for  the  second 
quarter  of  1923  (115,400  tons  for  April,  82,200  tons  for 
May  and  105,100  tons  for  June).  This  was  about  5 
per  cent  lower  than  the  monthly  average  of  112,300 
tons  for  the  first  nine  months. 

The  table  shows  the  principal  British  iron  and  steel 
imports  and  exports  for  September  and  October. 
Pig  Iron  and  Ingot  Production 

Pig  iron  production  of  all  grades  in  October  was 
592,600  tons.     While  this  figure  shows  recovery  from 


the  previous  month,  it  is  more  than  5  per  cent  under 
the  monthly  average  of  624,200  tons  for  the  nine-month 
period.  Steel  ingot  and  casting  output  for  October 
was  702,100  tons,  a  slight  increase  over  September  but 
2  per  cent  short  of  the  January  to  September  monthly 
average  of  715,300  tons.  There  were  188  blast  furnaces 
and  306  open-hearth  furnaces  operating  on  Oct.  31. 

, Imports ,        , Exports ^ 

Gross  Tons  Gross  Tons 

Sept.  Oct.  Sept.  Oct. 

Pig  iron  and  ferroalloys.  .    5,401  4,231  59,297  66.490 

Ingots,      blooms,      billets, 

slabs,    etc 51,572        46,984  3,040  1,668 

Tin  plate 33,725  51,398 

Galvanized  sheets 44,056  57,835 

Plates   and    sheets 7,868  7,807  38,315  50,475 

Structural  steel 5,609  7,152  7,671  7,799 

Steel    bars,    rods,    angles,  " 

etc 13,866  9,704  24,040  37,805 

Iron     bars,     rods,     angles, 

etc 13,424        12,144  3.936  3,997 

Rails    481  1,008  36,364  22.962 

Other  railroad  material.  .       676  861  22.056  15,346 

Cast  tubes,  pipe  and  fitting  1,874  1,364  7,770  7  160 

Wrought    tubes,    pipe   and 

fittings 2.S92  2,337  9.991  14,803 

Hoops  and  strips 1,404  1,776  5,617  7,894 

Bolts  and  nuts,   including 

screws  for  metals.  ..  .       313  306  2,184  2.201 

Xails,      tacks.      rivets, 

washers 221  438  1.484  1,458 

Wire 3,169  2,955  5,805  6,449 

Wire  cable  and  rope ....  2,713  2.601 

Wire       nails.        including 

staples 4,029  4,189  228  380 

Wire  manufactures,  n.  e.  s.   1.038  392  2,818  2.923 

Iron  and  steel  castings.  .  .       373  506  252  835 

Iron  and  steel  forgings.  .  .         69  180  76  13S 


STEEL  PLANTS  BUSY 


Works  in  Southern  Ohio  and  Northern  Kentucky 
Active — Furnace   Improvements 

Cincinnati,  Nov.  19.— Operations  of  steel  mills  in 
the  southern  Ohio  and  northern  Kentucky  district,  as 
regards  open-hearth  furnace  activity,  are  holding  well 
to  75  per  cent  of  capacity.  The  American  Rolling  Mill 
Co.  has  all  its  sheet  mills  at  Middletown,  Zanesville 
and  Ashland  in  operation,  while  the  Newport  Rolling 
Mill  Co.  has  been  maintaining  a  rate  between  75  and  80 
per  cent.  At  Portsmouth,  the  Whitaker-Glessner  works 
of  the  Wheeling  Steel  Corporation  is  running  at  about 
80  per  cent.  Expectations  are  that  these  operations 
will  be  maintained  during  the  remainder  of  the  year. 

The  bar  mill  of  the  American  Rolling  Mill  Co.  at 
Ashland,  now  under  construction,  is  expected  to  be  in 
operation  late  in  December.  The  rest  of  the  plant,  due 
to  delays  in  recei^nng  machinery,  will  hardly  be  com- 
pleted before  early  in  the  new  year. 

Four  merchant  and  three  steel  works  furnaces  are 
in  blast  in  the  district.  At  Jackson,  Jisco  and  Globe 
silvery  furnaces  are  in  operation,  while  at  Ironton, 
Belfont  stack  is  expected  to  resume  today.  Norton 
furnace  at  Ashland  is  now  blowing  on  Bessemer  for 
use  at  the  plant  of  the  Ashland  Steel  Co.  and  the 
Norton  Iron  Works.  The  American  Rolling  Mill  Co. 
is  operating  one  Columbus  and  one  Ashland  furnace, 
while  the  Whitaker-Glessner  Portsmouth  furnace  is 
also  operating. 

Extensive  improvements  have  recently  been  com- 
pleted at  the  Jisco  furnace  of  the  Jackson  Iron  &  Steel 
Co.  A  new  lining  has  been  put  in,  a  pig-breaking 
machine  has  been  installed,  and  the  cast  house  has 
been  elevated  and  extended.  The  water  storage  system 
has  also  been  much  enlarged,  so  that  no  matter  how 
dry  the  season,  the  water  supply  will  always  be  suffi- 
cient for  the  furnace's  needs. 

Installation  of  a  pig-casting  machine  has  been 
completed  at  the  Belfont  Iron  Works  at  Ironton,  and 
machine  cast  iron  is  now  available  for  the  trade.  It 
is  claimed  that  a  new  design  of  pig  will  readily  lend 
itself  to  storage  in  foundry  yards,  conserving  space. 

Extensive  improvements  have  also  been  completed 
at  the  Sarah  furnace  of  the  Kelly  Nail  &  Iron  Co., 
Ironton.  The  hearth  has  been  enlarged,  and  other 
changes  made  which  will   greatly  increase  its  output. 

The  Marting  Iron  &  Steel  Co.  is  understood  to  be 
contemplating  extensive  changes  at  the  Ironton  blast 


Developing    Iron    Mines    in    California    and 
Across  the  Border 

San  Diego,  Nov.  19. — Work  of  developing  the  iron 
ore  deposits  recently  discovered  in  San  Diego  County 
and  across  the  international  border  in  Lower  California 
will  be  well  under  way  before  the  end  of  the  year,  ac- 
cording to  Capt.  J.  A.  Tregelles,  discoverer  of  the  de- 
posits. It  is  reported  that  an  Eastern  syndicate  and  Cap- 
tain Tregelles,  Dr.  B.  F.  Stanwood  and  Dr.  M.  C.  Harding 
of  San  Diego  plan  active  work  on  the  three  groups  of 
claims  they  control.  One  of  these  groups  is  between 
Lakeside  and  Flinn  Springs,  in  San  Diego  County,  one 
near  Riverview  Farms,  El  Monte,  and  another  in  Mex- 
ico, near  Tecate,  which  is  across  the  border  from  the 
American  town  of  the  same  name. 

The  syndicate  has  completed  its  surveys  of  the  ex- 
tensive claims  across  the  border  from  Tecate.  The  sur- 
veyor who  did  this  work  reports  that  the  Tecate  de- 
posits are  much  larger  than  those  of  Ensenada,  90 
miles  below  the  border  in  Mexico,  and  en  the  West 
Coast  of  the  Lower  California  Peninsula. 

Exploitation  permits  have  been  applied  for  and  work 
of  developing  the  claims  in  Mexican  territory  will  go 
forward  at  the  same  time  that  the  Lakeside  and  El 
Monte  claims  are  being  proved. 


Inland-Acme  Consolidation  0£f 

In  a  letter  sent  to  all  stockholders  of  the  Acme  Steel 
Goods  Co.,  Chicago,  it  was  announced  that  the  proposed 
consolidation  of  that  company  with  the  Inland  Steel 
Co.,  Chicago,  has  been  indefinitely  postponed.  It  was 
also  stated  that  "after  the  auditors  have  gone  over  the 
Acme  and  Inland  books,  it  was  deemed  advisable  by 
directors  of  both  companies  to  run  each  organization 
separately  and  not  consolidate  at  this  time." 


furnace.     These  will  have  the  effect  of  greatly  increas- 
ing the  output,  and  will  give  a  more  efficient  operation,      j 
with  a  considerable  reduction  in  costs.  i 

A  plan  has  been  worked  out  at  the  blast  furnaces 
of  the  steel  companies  operating  in  the  district  by 
which  the  8-hr.  day  will  shortly  be  installed.  All 
merchant  furnaces  operating  have  inaugurated  the 
three-shift  plan  of  operation,  and  before  the  end  of  the 
present  year  all  blast  furnaces  and  steel  plants  in  the 
district  will  be  8-hr.  shifts.  The  three  steel  com- 
panies operating  put  the  three-shift  plan  into  effect  in  i 
their  mills  several  years  ago. 
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SCRAP  BUNDLING  MACHINE 


Adaplfd  for  Sleel  or  Brass  in  Long  or  Short  Strips 
or  (^oils — Features  Outlined 

The  rotary  baling  machine  illustrated  was  devel- 
oped for  handling  large  quantities  of  tangled  and 
jagged-edge  metal  scrap,  which  in  loose  form  often 
caused  serious  injury  to  operators  and  required  ex- 
tensive storage  space.  The  machine  was  first  patented 
about  ten  years  ago,  the  patents  being  taken  over  later 


load  lots  or  held  for  better  market  conditions.  Tho 
machine  is  rapid  in  operation,  due  to  the  method  of 
starting  and  discharging  scrap,  and  time  is  saved  in 
not  having  to  load  all  the  scrap  in  any  confined  space. 
The  machine  pulls  the  scrap  about  its  arbor  with  its 
own  power.  The  head  does  not  have  to  be  confined 
to  any  particular  shape  but  can  be  varied  so  that  it 
will   make  a  tapered  bundle  that  will  fit  crucibles. 

The  machine  is  available  in  two  types,  either  belt 
or  motor  driven,  and  various  sizes  of  heads  may  be 
used  according  to  requirements.  The  standard  heads, 
are  14%   x  9Vz  in.  and  16  x  16  in.     It  has  been  found, 


Steps  in  the  Operation  of  tlie  Scrap  Bundling  Mach 
Pig.  1,  at  the  upper  left  hand,  shows  the  machine  v 
jaws  open.     After  catching  a  piece  of  scrap  in  the 
of  the    winding   machine    as   shown    in    Fig.    2,    at    the 
upper  right,  the  machine  is  started.     Fig.  3,  the  center 
illustration,  shows  tke  completing  of  a  bundle  and  Fig, 
4  at  the  right  illustrates  the  discharging  of  a   16  x  16 
in.   200   lb.   ball.     The  smaller  machine   equipped   with 
14%  X  9V4  in.  head  and  making  a  100  lb.  ball  may  be 
seen  in  Fig.   5,  immediately  above 


ll 


by  the  Stanley  Works,  New  Britain,  Conn.,  which 
after  making  a  few  improvements  has  placed  the 
machine  on  the  market. 

Among  the  claims  for  the  machine  are  that  the 
bundles  are  in  such  shape  that  they  can  be  rolled  to 
a  pile  or  in  a  chute  or  piled  on  the  flat  side  or  handled 
with  a  magnet;  that  more  money  may  be  obtained  for 
the  bundled  scrap;  and  that  the  expense  of  handling 
the  scrap  so  bundled  is  lessened.  If  the  scrap  need 
not  be  sold  as  soon  as  made,  the  bundles  may  be  stored 
in  comparatively  small  space  and  disposed  of  in  ear- 


however,  that  a  ball  of  scrap  14%  in.  in  diameter  and 
9y2  in.  long,  weighing  approximately  100  lb.,  is  the 
most  satisfactory.  The  16  x  16  in.  head  makes  a  ball 
of  about  200  lb.  Although  designed  primarily  for 
steel  or  brass  in  the  form  of  long  or  short  strips  or 
coils,  small  pieces  of  skeleton  scrap  may  be  wrapped 
into  the  ball  by  shoveling  them  on  top  of  the  long 
material,  which  acts  as  a  binder. 

The  operation  of  the  machine  may  be  noted  from 
the  illustrations,  Fig.  1  shows  the  jaws  in  the  open 
position,   the  tapered    arbor   and   the   slot  for   holding 
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the  starting  strip  of  metal.  After  catching  a  piece 
of  scrap  in  the  slot  of  the  winding  shaft  as  shown  in 
Fig.  2  the  machine  is  started  by  pulling  the  lever 
operating  the  clutch,  and  the  material  is  drawn  in 
and  wound  into  a  ball.  Fig.  3  shows  the  winding  of 
a  ball  nearly  completed.  It  may  be  noted  that  the 
operating  lever  is  located  over  the  head  of  the  machine 
and  extends  beyond,  and  may  be  conveniently  reached 
should  the  machine  have  to  be  stopped  quickly.  After 
enough  scrap  has  been  wound  to  make  a  complete  ball, 
the  machine  is  stopped  and  the  loose  ends  tied  to  pre- 
vent unwinding.  This  operation  also  pushes  the  ball 
toward  the  end  of  the  arbor,  from  which  it  is  removed 
and  taken  to  the  scrap  pile.  Fig.  4  shows  the  dis- 
charging of  a  16  X  16  in.,  200  lb.  bundle. 

The  smaller  machine  is  shown  in  Fig.  5.     This  unit 
is  equipped  with  a  14%  x  9%  in.  head  and  will  make 


a  100  lb.  ball  out  of  stock  up  to  16  ft.  long,  5  in.  wide 
and  0.0165  in.  thick.  It  will  also  handle  scrap  in  pieces 
of  any  length  and  up  to  10  in.  wide  and  0.171  in. 
thick. 

Among  the  construction  features  it  may  be  men- 
tioned that  the  head,  which  is  subject  to  wear,  is  a 
steel  casting,  and  the  winding  shaft  is  of  tool  steel, 
hardened.  The  main  winding  shaft  bearings  are 
bronze  bushed  and  those  which  support  the  back  gear 
shaft  are  of  babbitt.  Gears,  where  necessary,  are  of 
cast  steel  and  the  pinions  are  of  machine  steel  with 
cut  teeth.     Heavy  gear  guards  are  provided. 

In  the  motor  driven  machine,  the  motor,  which  is 
of  7%  hp.  1200  r.p.m.,  is  located  above  the  clutch 
pulley  shaft,  an  arrangement  intended  to  minimize 
the  floor  space  required,  which  is  about  42  in.  square 
for  this  machine. 


CLAIMS  BROAD  POWERS 


Government    Files    Brief    in    Claire    Furnace    Co. 
Case  in  Supreme  Court  of  United  States 

Washington,  Nov.  20. — Contending  that  Congress 
can  constitutionally  authorize  an  administrative  body 
to  collect  information  respecting  any  subject  over  which 
it  has  legislative  jurisdiction,  the  Government  has  filed 
a  brief  with  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Claire  Furnace 
Co.  case  which  has  been  set  for  argument  on  Dec.  3. 
The  brief  was  prepared  by  Solicitor  General  James  M. 
Beck  of  the  Department  of  Justice,  Chief  Counsel  W.  H. 
Fuller  and  Attorney  Adrien  F.  Busick  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission. 

The  proceedings  have  gone  to  the  highest  court  upon 
appeal  of  the  Government  after  the  lower  courts  had 
granted  permanent  injunctions  against  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  restraining  it  from  demanding  in- 
formation from  22  iron  and  steel  companies  as  to  quan- 
tities of  iron  and  steel,  capacity  of  plants,  prices  at 
which  sales  were  made,  prices  named  in  contracts  of 
sale  and  the  cost  of  manufacturing.  The  Supreme 
Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  Court  of 
Appeals  of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  Federal 
courts  in  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  held  that  manu- 
facturing is  not  interstate  commerce  and  therefore  the 
commission  was  without  authority  to  compel  the  sub- 
mission of  the  required  data  which  the  commission  de- 
manded by  resolution  of  Dee.  15,  1919,  following  Con- 
gressional action  of  August  of  that  year  asking  that 
commission  what  it  could  do  touching  the  high  cost  of 
living.  The  commission  proceeded  under  sections  6,  9 
and   10  of  the  Trade  Commission  act. 

The  commission  maintains  that  Congress  has  power 
to  compel  witnesses  to  appear  and  testify  concerning, 
and  to  produce  books,  papers,  etc.,  relating  to  any  sub- 
ject over  which  it  has  legislative  jurisdiction.  This 
power,  the  brief  says,  exists  not  as  an  aid  in  detecting 
breaches  of  existing  law,  but  as  an  auxiliary  to  the 
exercise  of  the  legislative  function. 

In  the  lower  courts,  the  iron  and  steel  companies 
contended  that  Congress  was  without  power  to  fix 
prices  in  any  save  quasi  public  businesses,  and  that  this 
being  true.  Congress  could  not  require  information  re- 
specting prices. 

"To  this  we  reply  that  this  court  will  not  assume 
in  advance  that  if  the  information  should  disclose  high 
prices  and  very  large  profits.  Congress  has  not  suffi- 
cient wisdom  and  constructive  ability  to  find  some  rem- 
edy for  the  situation  short  of  fixing  prices,"  says  the 
Government  brief.  "Congress  is  entitled  to  an  oppor- 
tunity to  exercise  its  function  within  its  best  judgrment 
and  then,  if  it  transcend  its  powers,  this  court  will  de- 
clare its  action  invalid. 

"Further,  appellees'  (iron  and  steel  companies) 
contention  assumes  that  if  there  are  high  prices  and 
large  profits,  they  are  due  to  natural  causes  and  not 
to  artificial  burdens  or  restrictions  which  it  may  be 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  Congress  to  remove.  One  of 
the  purposes  of  the  inquiry  was  to  ascertain  not  only 
■what  prices  obtained  but  what  were  the  causes.    When 


Congress  is  in  possession  of  this  information,  it  may 
exercise  its  judgment  with  respect  to  the  remedy  with 
the  knowledge  that  the  constitutionality  of  its  action 
must  be  passed  upon  by  this  court." 

The  brief  declares  that  the  only  questions  for  the 
courts  to  determine,  where  the  power  is  challenged,  are 
whether  the  inquiry  is  with  respect  to  subject  matter 
committed  to  the  jurisdiction  of  Congress,  whether  the 
information  demanded  is  relevant  to  the  subject  matter 
and  whether  constitutional  guaranties  of  the  citizens 
are  invaded.  The  brief  endeavors  to  reply  affirmatively 
to  these  points. 

Taking  up  the  question  as  to  jurisdiction  of  Con- 
gress over  interstate  commerce,  the  brief  says  that  the 
purchase  and  sale  of  commodities  between  persons  ne- 
gotiating from  different  States,  followed  by  transpor- 
tation of  commodities  to  other  States,  has  always  been 
held  to  be  interstate  commerce.  To  hold  that  Congress 
may  require  information  respecting  the  interstate  com- 
merce of  corporations  but  may  not  demand  it  as  re- 
gards their  commerce  wholly  within  a  State,  the  brief 
says,  is  to  say  that  the  legislature  must  proceed  blindly 
in  a  field  where  the  constitution  itself  requires  that  it 
shall  proceed  with  greatest  care ;  that  is,  in  the  field  of 
intrastate  commerce,  where  only  such  regulation  may 
be  resorted  to  as  is  necessary  to  carry  out  the  power 
conferred  to  regulate  interstate  commerce.  It  is  argued 
that  the  information  called  for  by  the  questionnaires 
sent  to  the  iron  and  steel  companies  by  the  commission 
concerns  interstate  commerce  itself  or  matters  so  close- 
ly related  to  such  commerce  as  to  be  necessary  to  an 
intelligent  report  upon  conditions  existing  in  such  com- 
merce and  may  be  lawfully  required.  It  is  impossible, 
it  is  asserted,  to  segregate  the  required  data  between 
the  interstate  and  intrastate  commerce. 


A  Protest  Against  the  British  Cohimbia  Steel 
Plant  Project 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  a  bill  is  to  be  presented 
before  the  legislature  of  British  Columbia,  now  in 
session,  authorizing  the  guaranteeing  of  one-third  of 
the  $12,000,000  bond  issue  of  the  Coast  Range  Steel 
Corporation,  the  executive  committee  of  the  British 
Columbia  division  of  the  Canadian  Institute  of  Mining 
and  Metallurgy  has  written  to  the  Hon.  John  Oliver, 
protesting  against  the  passage  of  the  bill,  on  the 
grounds  that: 

"Any  proposition  requiring  guarantees  covering  the  entire 
capital  must  be  inlierently  unsound. 

"If  a  proposition  is  economically  attractive,  capital  usually 
is  available  for  it  without  government  guarantees. 

"Under  such  conditions,  capital  requires  reasonable  proof 
of  the  attraction,  and  a  government  cannot  give  flnanoi.il 
assistance  upon  less  assurance  of  security  than  would  be 
required  by  a  private  investor. 

■The  character  of  the  liability  proposed  by  Coast  Range 
Steel,  Ltd.,  is  not  such  as  to  warrant  its  being  incurred  by 
the  I'rovincial  Government  at  this  time,  and  especially  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  iron  and  steel  industries  in  Enstern 
Canada,  where  natural  conditions  are  at  least  as  favorable 
as  in  British  Columbia  and  market  conditions  eminently  innre 
so,  have  often  failed  to  show  a  profit  despite  government 
assistance." 
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W  llol.-sair    I'lir.-^    ill    O.IoImi- 

Kcports  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  show  a 
slight  reduction  (nearly  1  per  cent)  in  the  average 
price  of  all  commodities  in  October  as  compared  with 
September.  Of  the  nine  groups  of  items  listed  fuels, 
metals,  clothing  and  the  miscellaneous  item  showed  a 
drop,  these  being  slight  in  every  instance.  Increases 
occurred  in  foods  and  chemicals  and  drugs,  while  house 
furnisliing  goods,  building  materials  and  farm  products 
remain  stationary.  Of  the  404  commodities  or  series 
of  quotations  covered,  136  showed  increases,  104  showed 
decreases  and  164  remained  stationary.  Details  in  the 
accompanying  table,  showing  the  groups  of  com- 
modities, indicate  that  in  only  two  groups  has  there 
been  a  decrease  since  last  year,  these  being  fuels, 
which  were  excessively  high  a  year  ago  because  of  the 
coal  strike,  and  building  materials. 

Advance 

Peak  Octo-  Septem-  Octo-  in 

of  ber.  ber,  ber.  One  Year 

(1913  average  is  100)      1920  1922  1923  1923  Per  Cent 

Farm  products 247  138  144  144  4.3 

Poods    248  140  147  148  5.7 

Cloths  and   clothing 346  ISS  202  199  5.9 

Fuel  and  lighting 281  226  176  172  '23.9 

Metals      and      metal 

products   203  135  144  142  5.2 

Builuins    materials 300  183  182  182  '0.5 

Chemicals  .and  drugs.  .  .    213  124  128  129  4.0 

House  furnishings 275  176  183  183  4.0 

Miscellaneous    208  120  121  120  0.0 

All     commodities 247  154  154  153  •0.7 

•Reduction. 

For  the  past  seventeen  months  the  general  level  of 
"all  commodities"  has  not  been  above  159  nor  below  150. 
During  that  period  it  has  hovered  around  the  same 
level  as  was  reached  early  in  1917,  on  the  climb  of 
prices  toward  the  war-peak. 

Living  Cost  Rising 

Figures  of  the  National  Industrial  Conference  Board 
show  living  cost  at  64.1  per  cent  above  July,  1914,  based 
upon  the  budget  of  the  average  wage  earner.  This 
compares  with  63.4  per  cent  excess  in  September.  The 
increase  is  due  to  a  rise  of  0.7  per  cent  in  food  prices 
and  0.6  per  cent  in  clothing  prices.  Much  of  this  in- 
crease is  attributed  to  steady  advance  in  wage  rates, 
whereby  among  others  readjustment  in  the  metal  trades 
fixed  wages  for  certain  skilled  labor  on  a  new  range  of 
$125  to  $150  per  week. 


Philadelphia  Steel  Club  Elects  Officers 

The  Steel  Club  of  Philadelphia,  composed  of  the  dis- 
trict sales  managers  of  steel  companies,  has  elected  as 
its  new  president  Han-y  G.  Uphouse  of  the  Donner 
Steel  Co.  H.  B.  Gaylord,  Carpenter  Steel  Co.,  is  vice- 
president  elect,  and  Walter  L.  Fotterall,  Republic  Iron 
&  Steel  Co.,  secretary  and  treasurer  elect.  The  board 
of  directors  is  composed  of  these  officers  and  W.  B. 
Kennedy,  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  and  Paul  M.  King, 
Worth  Steel  Co.  J.  B.  De  Wolfe,  district  sales  manager 
of  the  Trumbull  Steel  Co.,  won  the  club's  annual  golf 
tournament  and  the  cup  donated  by  William  L.  Hoff- 
man, former  district  sales  manager  of  the  Brier  Hill 
Steel  Co. 


E.  James  Lowry,  metallurgist,  Hickman,  Williams 
&  Co.,  Inc.,  Cincinnati,  was  the  guest  of  the  evening  at 
the  meeting  of  the  New  England  Foundrymen's  Asso- 
ciation, Nov.  14,  at  the  Exchange  Club,  Boston.  Ap- 
proximately 80  attended  the  meeting,  which  was  pre- 
sided over  by  George  A.  Ray,  Taylor  &  Fenn  Co.,  Hart- 
ford, Conn.,  president.  The  Truscon  Steel  Co.,  W.  T. 
Mohan,  147  Summer  St.,  was  admitted  to  membership. 


A.     i".    SiinoiKls    IJrm's    (]oiiservalive    Policy 
with  Limited  Buying 

A.  T.  Simonds,  president  Simonds  Mfg.  Co.,  Fitch- 
burg,  Mass.,  was  a  speaker  at  a  convention  held  in 
Springfield,  Mass.,  last  week  of  New  England  purchas- 
ing agents.  Mr.  Simonds  is  a  student  of  economics, 
and  is  connected  with  the  Harvard  School  of  Business 
Administration  and  the  American  Chamber  of  Eco- 
nomics, New  York.    He  said  in  part: 

"The  United  States  has  5.8  per  cent  of  the 
world's  population  and  47  per  cent  of  the  world's  gold, 
which  creates  a  false  credit  structure,  and  sooner  or 
later  this  country  will  be  affected  by  conditions  in 
Europe,  no  matter  how  high  we  build  our  tariff  walls 
or  restrict  immigration." 

Mr.  Simonds  cited  the  conditions  in  Great  Britain, 
where,  ho  said,  1,200,000  have  been  without  employment 
for  three  years  because  of  the  absolute  turnabout  of 
policy  of  business  there  as  a  result  of  the  war.  He 
advocates  a  policy  of  "short"  buying,  or  taking  care 
of  immediate  requirements  only  as  "we  are  facing  and 
have  been  since  November,  1918,  a  steady  decrease  in 
prices,  sometimes  rising  for  a  moment,  but  generally 
on  the  decline.  Fixed  capital  cannot  be  profitably  em- 
ployed since  the  war,  but  working  capital  always  can 
be  employed  at  profit." 

He  suggested  keeping  plants  and  the  purchase  of 
materials  down  to  absolute  necessities,  and  labor  em- 
ployed steadily  in  production  rather  than  having  large 
plants  working  full  capacity  part  of  the  time  and  closed 
in  whole  or  part  the  rest  of  the  year.  He  stated  he 
would  rather  have  a  small  fixed  capital  represented  by 
the  plant  and  a  big  working  capital  to  make  money 
with  than  to  reverse  the  order. 


Revival  of  Activity  of  Anshan  Iron  and  Steel 

Works 

Washington,  Nov.  20. — The  South  Manchuria 
Railway  Co.  has  allocated  11,000,000  yen  for  the  re- 
vived activity  at  the  Anshan  Iron  and  Steel  Works  in 
South  Manchuria  to  be  expended  during  the  fiscal  years 
1924  and  1925,  according  to  the  Manchuria  Daily  Netvs, 
says  a  report  received  by  the  Department  of  Commerce 
from  Consul  General  C.  E.  Gauss,  Mukden,  China.  Dur- 
ing 1924  between  6,000,000  and  7,000,000  yen  is  to  be 
applied  toward  carrying  out  the  preparatory  work  for 
an  annual  production  of  200,000  tons  of  pig  iron  at  this 
plant.  It  is  understood  that  for  some  time  this  plant 
has  been  working  at  low  capacity  with  reduced  staffs. 

Car  Loadings  Heaviest  in  History 

Figures  of  the  American  Railway  Association  show 
car  loadings  for  the  week  ended  Nov.  3  at  1,035,776, 
this  being  the  twentieth  week,  in  the  24  latest  weeks, 
in  which  more  than  1,000,000  cars  have  been  loaded. 
The  total  for  the  year  to  date  aggregates  42,655,661 
cars,  compared  with  36,199,995  cars  in  1922  and  33,- 
699,128  in  1921,  each  to  the  corresponding  date. 

Freight  traffic  in  the  first  nine  months  of  the  year 
amounted  to  343,796,799,000  net  ton  miles.  This  is  an 
increase  of  2.8  per  cent  over  the  previous  high  record, 
which  was  made  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1920. 
It  is  an  increase  of  31  per  cent  over  the  first  nine 
months  of  last  year,  most  of  this  increase  being  due  to 
the  coal  strike  of  1922. 


A  competitive  examination  will  be  held  throughout 
the  country  on  Jan.  9,  1924,  to  fill  a  vacancy  in  the 
work  of  Junior  Metallurgist  in  the  Bureau  of  Mines, 
Department  of  the  Interior,  for  duty  at  Reno,  Nev. 
Application  blanks  may  be  obtained  from  the  United 
States   Civil   Service  Commission,  Washington. 


The  Detroit  Section  of  the  Society  of  Automotive 
Engineers  is  inaugurating  a  series  of  meetings^  de- 
voted to  production  subjects  presented  by  factory  men. 
These  meetings  will  not  interfere  with  the  regular 
engineering  meetings  which  will  take  place  the  first 
Thursday  of  each  month,  but  will  be  an  additional  series 
held  the  third  Thursday  of  each  month.  The  first  was 
held  in  the  General  Motors  building-,  Nov.  15,  when  the 
subject  was  "Gears — Is  It  Necessary  to  Grind?"  Papers 
were  presented  by  L.  A.  Danse,  Cadillac  Motor  Car  Co., 
and  O.  Shafer,  Studebaker  Corporation,  J.  Brodie,  Pack- 
ard Motor  Co. 
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COPPER  AND  BRASS  RESEARCH 


Officers  and  Directors  of  Association  to  Promote 
Use  of  Copper 

At  the  third  annual  meeting  of  the  Copper  and 
Brass  Research  Association,  held  Nov.  15  at  the  asso- 
ciation's offices,  25  Broadway,  New  York,  the  following 
were  elected  directors  for  the  ensuing  year,  the  first 
eight  mentioned  comprising  the  executive  committee. 

R.  L.  Agassiz,  president  Calumet  &  Hecla  Consolidated 
Copper  Co.  :  Edward  H.  Binns,  president  C.  G.  Hussey  &  Co. ; 
Stephen  Birch,  president  Kennecott  Copper  Corporation  ;  F.  S. 
Chase,  president  Chase  Metal  Works  ;  Walter  Douglas,  presi- 
dent Phelps  Dodge  Corporation  ;  Charles  Hayden,  vice-presi- 
dent, Chino,  Nevada  Consolidated.  Ray  Consolidated,  and 
Utah  Copper  companies ;  C.  F.  Kelley,  president  Anaconda 
Copper  Mining  Co.  :  H.  J.  Rowland,  secretary  and  sales 
manager  Rome  Brass  &  Copper  Co. 

J.  W.  Allen,  treasurer  Greene  Cananea  and  Inspiration 
Consolidated  Copper  companies ;  Henry  F.  Bassett,  president 
Taunton-New  Bedford  Copper  Co.  :  H.  C.  Bellinger,  vice- 
president  Chile  EJxploration  Co.  :  J.  Parke  Channing.  vice- 
president  Miami  Copper  Co.  ;  Joseph  Clendenin.  Braden  Copper 
Co.  ;  Carl  F.  Dietz,  president  Bridgeport  Brass  Co. 

B.    Goldsmith,    president    National    Brass    &    Copper    Co.  ; 

E.  O.  Goss,  president  Scovill  Mfg.  Co.  ;  Robert  H.  Gross, 
president  East  Butte  Copper  Mining  Co.  ;  U.  T.  Hungerford. 
president  U.  T.  Hungerford  Brass  &  Copper  Co.  ;  C.  V.  Jenkins, 
treasurer  Chino  and  Utah  Copper  companies,  secretary- 
treasurer.  Nevada  Consolidated  Copper  Co.,  assistant  treas- 
urer, Ray  Consolidated  Copper  Co.  ;  Wm.  Doeb,  vice-presi- 
dent American  Smelting  &  Refining  Co.  ;  H.  B.  Paull.  auditor 
Calumet  &  Arizona  Mining  and  New  Cornelia  Copper 
companies ;  Dr.  R.  M.  Raymond,  United  Verde  Extension 
Mining  Co.  ;  A.  B.  Seelig,  manager  Michigan  Copper  &  Brass 
Co. :  W.  Parsons  Todd,  manager  of  sales.  Copper  Kange  Co. 

After  the  annual  meeting  the  directors  elected  the 
following  officers: 

President,    R.   D.   Agassiz ;    vice   presidents,    C.   F.    Kelley, 

F.  S.  Chase,  Walter  Douglas,  H.  J.  Rowland  and  U.  T. 
Hungerford ;  treasurer,  Stephen  Birch  ;  secretary,  George  A. 
Sloan  ;   manager.   William   A.   Willis. 


In  commenting  upon  the  work  of  the  association, 
which  is  an  unincorporated,  voluntary  organization  com- 
posed of  the  principal  brass  and  copper  companies, 
R.  L.  Agassiz,  president  of  the  association,  said: 

"Copper  consumption  in  this  country  for  the  first 
three-quarters  of  1923  (and  this  includes  brass,  in 
which  form  is  consumed  about  one-half  of  all  the  copper 
used  in  this  country)  was  greater  than  consumption 
for  the  entire  year  of  1922.  The  outlook  for  1924  is 
favorable  by  virtue  of  the  prospect  of  continued  ac- 
tivity in  the  three  largest  brass  and  copper-consuming 
industries,  i.e.,  electrical,  automotive  and  building  con- 
struction. 

"Copper  consumption  in  the  United  States  at  the 
present  time  is  about  70  per  cent  of  the  world's  produc- 
tion. Our  survey  of  channels  of  consumption  indicates 
that  the  ultimate  or  potential  demand  for  copper  and 
brass  in  this  country  has  by  no  means  been  reached." 

The  following  are  now  members  of  the  Copper  and 
Brass  Research  Association: 

American  Smelting  &  Refining  Co.,  Anaconda  Copper 
Mining  Co.,  Arizona  Commercial  Mining  Co.,  Braden  Copper 
Co.,  Bridgeport  Brass  Co.,  Calumet  &  Arizona  Mining  Co., 
Calumet  &  Hecla  Consolidated  Copper  Co.,  Chile  Exploration 
Co.,  Chino  Copper  Co.,  Chase  Metal  Works,  Copper  Range  Co., 
T.  E.  Conklin  Brass  &  Copper  Co.,  Dallas  Brass  &  Copper 
Co.,  Engels  Copper  Co.,  The  East  Butte  Copper  Mining  Co., 
Granby  Consolidated  Mining,  Smelting  &  Power  Co.,  L.td., 
Greene  Cananea  Copper  Co.,  U.  T.  Hungerford  Brass  &  Cop- 
per Co.,  C.  G.  Hussey  &  Co..  Inspiration  Consolidated  Copper 
Co.,  Kennecott  Copper  Corporation,  Merchant  &  Evans 
Co.,  Michigan  Copper  &  Brass  Co.,  Miami  Copper  Co., 
Mother  Lode  Coalition  Mines  Co.,  National  Brass  &  Copper 
Co.,  Nevada  Consolidated  Copper  Co.,  New  Cornelia  Copper 
Co.,  New  England  Brass  Co.,  Old  Dominion  Co.,  J.  M.  &  D.  A. 
Osborn  Co.,  Phelps  Dodge  Corporation,  Ray  Consolidated 
Copper  Co.,  Richards  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Rome  Brass  &  Copper  Co., 
Scovill  Mfg.  Co.,  Shattuck  Arizona  Copper  Co.,  Taunton-New 
Bedford  Copper  Co.,  United  Verde  Extension  Mining  Co., 
Utah  Copper  Co. 


Management  Association  Elects  Officers 

At  a  meeting  of  the  American  Management  Associa- 
tion held  at  the  Bankers  Club,  New  York,  Nov,  14, 
Sam  A.  Lewisohn,  vice-president  Miami  Copper  Co.,  was 
elected  president.  Charles  R.  Hook,  vice-president 
American  Rolling  Mill  Co.,  John  A.  Stevenson,  vice- 
president  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society,  and  Fred 
W.  Tasney,  vice-president  Prudential  Insurance  Co.  of 
America,  are  vice-presidents  of  the  association.  L.  F. 
Musil,  comptroller  Cities  Service  Co.,  will  be  treasurer, 
and  H.  B.  Bergen,  manager  personnel  department  Henry 
L.  Doherty  &  Co.  will  be  assistant  treasurer.  W.  J. 
Donald,  20  Vesey  Street,  New  York,  continues  as  man- 
aging director  and  secretary. 

Among  the  directors  are:  J.  M.  Larkin,  assistant  to 
president  Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation;  Elisha  Lee,  vice- 
president  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Co.;  D.  W.  K.  Peacock, 
personnel  director  White  Motor  Co.;  Arthur  H.  Young, 
manager  of  industrial  relations  International  Harvester 
Co.;  W.  W.  Kincaid,  president  Spirella  Co.,  Inc.;  C.  R. 
Dooley,  manager  personnel  and  training  Standard  Oil 
Co.  of  Now  Jersey,  and  C.  S.  Ching,  supervisor  of 
industrial  relations  United  States  Rubber  Co. 


To    Study    Corrosion,    Heat    and    Electrical- 
Resistant  Alloys 

At  the  invitation  of  the  secretary-treasurer  of  the 
American  Society  for  Testing  Materials,  an  informal 
conference  was  held  at  the  society's  headquarters  in 
Philadelphia  on  Oct.  24  to  di.scuss  the  manner  in  which 
the  society  might  most  usefully  and  profitably  study 
the  .subject  of  corrosion-resistant,  heat-resistant  and 
electrical-resistant  alloys.  It  was  generally  agreed  that 
the  time  is  not  opportune  for  the  preparation  of  stand- 
ard specifications  for  such  alloys,  because  new  alloys 
and  new  uses  are  being  developed  to  such  a  degree  that 
the  framing  of  standards  would  probably  retard  progress 


in  the  art.  However,  the  society  can  perform  a  very 
useful  function  by  gathering  together  the  principal 
available  data  regarding  the  properties  and  uses  of 
these  alloys,  and  the  conference  has  suggested  to  the 
executive  committee  the  formation  of  a  special  com- 
mittee, which  might  be  attached  to  the  committee  on 
papers  in  an  advisory  capacity,  to  be  charged  with  the 
preparation  of  such  data  for  presentation  at  the  1924 
annual  meeting,  possibly  in  the  form  of  a  symposium. 
Further  tests  of  these  alloys  to  supplement  existing 
data  is  a  matter  for  future  consideration.  The  develop- 
ment of  the  subject  on  a  permanent  basis  through  the 
organization  of  one  or  more  standing  committees  will 
be  determined  largely  by  the  outcome  of  the  symposium. 
The  secretary-treasurer  will  welcome  any  suggestions 
relating  to  the  arrangement  of  this  symposium.  Those 
present  at  the  meeting  were:  W.  H.  Bassett,  W.  M. 
Corse,  L,  O.  Hart,  A.  A.  Hassan,  P.  E.  McKinney,  P.  D. 
Merica,  H.  M.  Williams,  and  C.  L.  Warwick,  the  sec- 
retary-treasurer. 


Steel  Treaters  May   Select  Boston   for   1924 
National  Gathering 

W.  S.  Bidle,  treasurer;  Frank  Gilligan,  past  presi- 
dent, and  W.  H,  Eiseman,  secretary  American  Society 
for  Steel  Treating;  H.  F.  Handy,  Saco-Lowell  Shops, 
Boston,  chairman  of  the  local  chapter's  committee,  and 
John  Davis,  together  with  W.  Irving  Bullard,  director 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  Charles  J.  Cox,  represent- 
ing Mayor  Curley,  Boston,  were  the  guests  last  week 
of  H.  H.  Harris,  president  General  Alloys  Co.,  at  a 
dinner  given  at  the  Engineers'  Club,  Boston. 

The  purpose  of  the  gathering  was  to  arrange,  if 
possible,  the  holding  of  the  next  annual  convention 
and  international  steel  exposition  of  the  society  in 
Boston.  Tentative  plans  fix  the  time  for  the  exposition 
as  either  the  last  week  in  September  or  the  first  week 
in  October,  1924,  in  Mechanics  Building,  if  a  decision 
to  select  Boston  is  made. 
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Results  of  Conservative  Feeling 

LAST  May  a  sort  of  wave  of  conservative  feeling 
i  spread  rapidly  through  business  circles.  This 
was  distinctly  a  feeling  rather  than  a  conclusion. 
All  the  statistical  facts  were  favorable.  There 
seemed  to  be  something  in  the  air,  and  men  asked 
each  other  what  was  the  matter.  So-called 
"warnings"  were  issued  enjoining  caution  lest 
business  be  overdone  to  the  point  of  causing  a 
reaction. 

During  the  summer  there  was  some  outspoken 
criticism  of  this  conservative  talk.  It  was  as- 
serted that  business  was  all  right,  but  was  likely 
to  be  damaged  rather  than  befriended  by  such  ad- 
vice. The  specific  point  in  the  argument  was  that 
by  preparing  for  a  business  reaction  it  was  pos- 
sible to  bring  on  one  that  otherwise  would  not 
occur. 

There  is  now  the  definite  record  that  for  six 
months  industrial  activity  in  the  United  States 
has  held  up  at  a  very  high  level  in  the  face  of  what 
has  been  everywhere  recognized  as  a  very  con- 
servative feeling.  It  is  too  early  to  pass  final 
judgment,  but  this  fact  is,  at  any  rate,  an  im- 
pressive one. 

Warnings  are  always  good  if  there  is  founda- 
tion for  the  warning  and  there  is  no  exaggeration, 
no  straining  of  the  point.  As  an  academic  ques- 
tion every  one  probably  will  agree  that  warnings 
against  inflation  are  good,  but  there  will  be  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  as  to  what  constitutes  in- 
flation. 

In  1908  we  had  "sunshine  clubs"  which 
preached  that  all  that  was  needed  was  "confi- 
dence" and  that  if  every  one  would  simply  become 
confident  business  would  be  good.  The  movement 
was  not  a  success  and  it  was  generally  concluded 
that  confidence  could  not  be  built  up  in  that  way. 
Yet  it  is  argued  that  confidence  can  be  destroyed 
by  talk.    That  scarcely  speaks  well  for  confidence. 

We  have  had  cases  in  the  past  when  warnings, 
or  anticipation  of  trouble,  have  proved  very  bene- 
ficial. There  was,  for  instance,  the  panic  that  was 
predicted  for  1913.  The  twenty-year  cycle  had 
many  votaries  at  that  time:  1873-1893-1913. 
There   were  many   causes,   including  the   change 
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of  administration  at  Washington,  that  to  some 
minds  were  sufficient  to  produce  a  panic.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  many  did  prepare  against  a  panic 
in  the  summer  of  1913.  No  panic  occurred.  If 
no  panic  had  been  expected  one  might  have  come, 
since  the  element  of  surprise  looms  large  in 
panics.  Eventually  there  was  an  industrial  de- 
pression, but  that  is  quite  difi'erent. 

While  final  judgment  cannot  be  given  at  this 
time,  recent  developments,  as  well  as  lack  of  de- 
velopments, have  given  indication  that  the  con- 
:  crvative  feeling  in  business  circles  in  the  past 
six  months  has  been  beneficial  rather  than  other- 
wise. Almost  every  one  will  admit  that  today  we 
are  better  off  in  a  business  way  than  we  expected 
to  be. 


Bonus  Fundamentally  Wrong 

IN  his  annual  address  as  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Founders'  Association,  William  H.  Barr 
discusses  cogently  problems  which  are  demand- 
ing the  attention  of  business  men  of  the  coun- 
try today.  Many  timid  politicians  would  like  to 
sidetrack  all  subjects  which  do  not  give  them  a 
chance  to  make  political  capital  in  a  Presiden- 
tial year,  and  if  public  sentiment  is  to  be  aroused 
against  anything  that  is  unsound  in  the  economic 
policy  of  the  country,  business  men  must  be 
counted  on  to  do  even  more  than  their  share. 
The  National  Founders'  Association  is  fortunate 
in  its  leadership. 

On  the  important  question,  "Will  the  Sixty- 
eighth  Congress  reduce  our  taxation?"  Mr.  Barr 
expresses  the  opinion  that  it  will,  provided  there 
is  no  bonus  legislation  and  provided  there  is  the 
strict  economy  in  Government  operation  which 
President  Coolidge  and  the  members  of  his  Cabi- 
net are  urging.  Mr.  Barr  points  out  objections 
usually  urged  to  the  bonus:  that  it  will  be  a  bur- 
den upon  every  man,  woman  and  child  in  the  coun- 
try, including,  of  course,  the  soldiers  themselves; 
that  it  will  be  a  deterrent  to  prosperity,  and  that 
by  indirection  it  would  limit  the  amount  avail- 
able for  the  wounded  and  helpless.  He  might  have 
added,  as  was  said  so  forcefully  by  the  late  Presi- 
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rent  Harding,  that  it  is  folly  to  provide  for  a 
bonus  without  at  the  same  time  providing  a  means 
for  raising  the  money  to  pay  the  bonus.  All  of 
these  objections  are  very  much  to  the  point,  but 
greater  emphasis  should  be  put  on  the  fact  that 
the  bonus  is  fundamentally  wrong  because  it  at- 
tempts to  pay  by  so-called  "adjusted  compensa- 
tion" the  men  whose  services  cannot  be  counted 
in  dollars  and  cents.  There  is  a  disposition  in 
some  quarters  to  avoid  going  to  the  heart  of  this 
subject;  but  it  is  encouraging  that  many  of  the 
soldiers  themselves,  who  rendered  service  of  the 
highest  kind  in  France,  are  opposed  to  any  form 
of  so-called  compensation.  They  also  realize  that 
the  nien  who  saw  service  abroad  and  even  those 
whose  activities  were  confined  to  the  camps  of  this 
country,  had  broadening  experience  for  which 
they  cannot  pay,  experience  which  will  make  them 
bigger  men  throughout  life. 

President  Barr  is  right.  Taxes  will  be  reduced 
if  the  bonus  bill  fails  and  there  is  reasonable 
economy  in  other  ways  at  Washington.  He  is  also 
right  in  saying  that  the  business  men  of  the  coun- 
try have  no  right  to  dodge  their  responsibility. 


Use  or  Abuse  of  Wealth 

SEVERAL  columns  of  comment,  much  of  it  in 
the  form  of  letters  to  the  editor  appearing  in 
The  Iron  Age  recently,  prompted  by  the  article 
by  Dr.  W.  R.  Ingalls  on  "Distribution  of  Wealth 
in  the  United  States"  testify  to  the  popular  inter- 
est in  this  general  subject.  Dr.  Ingalls  fully  re- 
futed the  claim  that  "2  per  cent  own  65  per  cent 
of  the  wealth"  and  showed  that  the  proportion  is 
under  30  per  cent,  and  probably  about  20  per 
cent. 

One  correspondent  doubted  the  benefit  of  the 
analysis,  on  the  ground  that  establishing  any 
percentage,  even  though  much  lower  than  65, 
would  aid  those  who  want  to  "soak  the  rich."  To 
this  Dr.  Ingalls  replied,  in  substance,  that  it  is 
our  plain  duty  and  our  first  duty  to  get  the  facts 
and  then  see  what  to  do  about  it. 

It  is  of  interest  to  know  who  owns  the  wealth 
or  how  the  wealth  is  distributed,  because  we  ex- 
pect conduct  to  be  based  upon  beliefs  or  assump- 
tions regarding  the  matter.  As  was  said  in  our 
introduction  to  Dr.  Ingalls'  article,  "In  the  next 
twelve  months  the  changes  will  be  rung  on  the 
issue  of  unequal  distribution  of  wealth,  in  the 
effort  to  array  the  house  of  'have  not'  against  the 
house  of  'have.'  " 

The  situation  we  face  is  not  one  of  a  new  dis- 
covery having  been  made,  that  wealth  is  not  equal- 
ly distributed,  that  some  have  more  than  others. 
Whatever  the  condition,  it  is  one  that  has  long 
existed.  There  is  less  disposition  now  than  form- 
erly to  claim  that  wealth  is  becoming  more  cen- 
tralized. We  do  not  hear  now  so  often  as  in  1896 
the  assertion,  "The  rich  are  growing  richer  and 
the  poor  are  growing  poorer"  and  the  talk  of  a 
decade  later  of  "swollen  fortunes"  is  not  so  preva- 
lent. 

What  is  before  us  is  simply  a  fresh  effort  to 
stir  up  feeling,  to  make  political   capital,  on  an 


old  subject.  What  conduct  will  result  from  these 
efforts?  It  is  very  fitting  to  consider  what  con- 
duct has  resulted  in  the  past.  Every  one,  on  what- 
ever "side"  he  may  wish  to  place  himself,  should 
be  ready  to  recognize  plainly  and  frankly  that  long 
ago  American  thought  adopted  the  principle  that 
the  use  to  which  wealth  is  put  is  a  prime  factor. 
Never  in  this  country  would  there  have  been  tol- 
erated the  use  of  any  large  amount  of  wealth  in 
riotous  living,  in  personal  aggrandizement  or  any 
ostentatious  display  or  in  extravagance  of  any 
sort.  In  other  words,  common  thought  has  recog- 
nized that  the  wealth  must  be  well  used,  for  the 
benefit  of  society.  Let  it  be  recognized  that  there 
is  no  important  new  thing  to  be  said  on  this 
point,  no  new  doctrine  to  be  enunciated. 

The  real  question  is  one  of  administration  or 
eflficiency.  If  anyone  intends  to  argue,  as  no 
doubt  many  do,  that  there  should  be  a  "wider 
distribution  of  wealth,"  it  is  neither  a  matter  of 
distributing  dollars  for  a  fresh  class  of  people  to 
spend  extravagantly,  nor  of  distributing  locomo- 
tives, dynamos  or  machine  tools,  but  of  distrib- 
uting shares  of  stock.  This  ought  to  simplify 
the  matter.  Shares  are  already  being  distributed. 
The  more  thrifty  acquire  them  and  the  most 
thrifty  accumulate  them.  The  test  is  a  continu- 
ous one,  whether  corporations  with  widely  dis- 
tributed ownership  or  corporations  with  limited 
ownership  have  the  greater  success,  and  the  de- 
termining factor  for  success  is  service  to  the 
public.     Service  is  what  the  public  wants. 


The  Decline  in  British  Electric  Steel 

A  GLOOMY  picture  of  the  electric  steel  indus- 
try of  Great  Britain  is  drawn  by  the  London 
Ironmonger.  It  is  a  surprise  to  read  that  of  the 
60  electric  furnaces  existing  in  Sheffield  a  few 
years  ago  only  one  in  ten  has  been  operating  regu- 
larly this  year.  About  the  same  number  have  run 
intermittently,  several  have  been  dismantled  and 
sold  and  others  are  for  sale.  Only  a  few  com- 
panies are  making  tool  steel  in  the  electric  furnace 
and  the  older  or  crucible  method  "now  dominates 
the  field."  Those  who  less  than  ten  years  ago 
said  that  the  day  for  crucible  melting  of  high 
grade  steels  had  passed  "have  been  completely 
discredited,"  though  it  is  conceded  that  the  elec- 
tric furnace  is  an  ideal  instrument  for  stainless 
steel  and  iron,  for  steel  castings  and  for  certain 
special  alloy  steels. 

Perhaps  it  was  too  much  to  expect  that  the 
ancient  citadel  of  British  tool  steel  could  be  taken 
by  the  electric  furnace,  for  there  is  no  question 
that  the  crucible  is  a  satisfactory  vehicle  for  pro- 
ducing the  highest  grades.  In  the  less  conserva- 
tive atmosphere  of  the  American  industry,  how- 
ever, the  electric  furnace  is  still  in  the  lead  for 
the  production  of  high  grade  steels.  Most  of  the 
tool  steel  is  electrically  made  and  in  the  steel 
foundry,  particularly  small  ones,  the  swing  has 
been  steadily  to  the  electric  furnace.  Thus  the 
American  electric  steel  industry  continues  to  in- 
crease each  year  in  output  and  capacity.    The  rea- 
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sons  for  the  contrary  experience  in  Great 
are  not  entirely  clear. 


Stabilizing  Commodity  Prices 

FIGURES  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
show  the  October  wholesale  price  of  "all  com- 
modities" as  153,  compared  with  100  as  the  1913 
average.  Not  since  May,  1922,  has  the  figure 
been  below  150,  nor  has  it  been  above  159.  The 
maximum  in  17  months  has  been  6  per  cent  above 
the  minimum  and  2.9  per  cent  above  the  mean. 
In  the  calendar  year  1914  the  maximum  of  102 
was  more  than  5  per  cent  above  the  minimum  of 
97  and  was  3.9  per  cent  above  the  mean.  Even 
in  1913,  a  year  of  unusual  stability  of  prices,  the 
maximum  was  3  per  cent  above  the  minimum  and 
2  per  cent  above  the  mean. 

We  think  of  certain  prices  as  being  far  out  of 
bounds,  and  so  they  seem  in  comparison  with  pre- 
war figures.  The  general  line-up  differs  mate- 
rially from  that  of  ten  years  ago,  some  prices 
being  much  further  above  the  old  figure  than 
others.  Thus,  October  shows  cloths  and  clothing 
almost  exactly  twice  the  1913  figure,  while  in 
chemicals  and  drugs  the  increase  is  only  29  per 
cent.  Metals,  farm  products  and  foods  are  be- 
tween 40  and  50  per  cent  above  1913,  and  all  of 
these  are  below  the  general  average  of  all  com- 
modities. It  is  the  clothing,  fuel,  building  mate- 
rials and  house  furnishings  groups  that  are  dis- 
proportionately above  the  average. 

As  most  of  the  commodity  prices  considered 
are  wholesale  prices,  little  affected  by  the  labor 
monopolies  that  have  been  conspicuous  for 
profiteering,  we  may  be  justified  in  regarding  them 


as  measurably  stabilized — at  least  until  some 
major  business  crisis  pulls  them  dovra.  Their 
fluctuations  in  more  than  a  year  have  been  less 
than  the  1914  fluctuations  and  only  slightly 
greater  than  those  of  1913.  As  they  have  gone 
up  and  down  and  then  up  again  during  17  months, 
and  are  now  not  far  from  the  average  of  that 
period,  we  may  expect  them  for  some  little  time 
to  move  very  narrowly  about  this  average. 


IRON  ore  has  been  coming  into  the  United 
States  in  greater  volume  this  year  than  at  any 
time  in  the  last  decade  under  peace-time  condi- 
tions. To  Oct.  1  over  255,200  gross  tons  per 
month  had  been  imported,  or  more  than  three 
times  as  much  as  in  the  first  nine  months  of  1922. 
The  largest  previous  average  was  216,230  tons  per 
month  in  1913.  Freight  rates  are  so  high  on  ore 
from  Lake  Superior  to  Eastern  furnaces  that  the 
latter  have  had  to  turn  to  foreign  ore.  Imports 
from  Sweden  are  the  largest  factor  in  this  year's 
movement,  whereas  ordinarily  Cuban  ores  have 
led.  To  Oct.  1  the  total  from  Sweden  was  674,000 
tons  and  from  Cuba  602,000  tons. 


THE  turning  of  the  people  of  Continental  Eu- 
rope, in  their  despair,  to  dictatorships  when 
attempts  at  popular  government  have  failed  is 
bound  to  produce  some  serious  thoughts.  When 
we  were  in  the  war,  it  was  represented  that  we 
were  going  to  make  the  world  safe  for  democracy, 
but  instead  of  that  we  have  a  condition  in  which 
for  these  troubled  countries  government  by 
tyranny  has  become  the  only  thing  possible. 


Columbia  Steel  Corporation's  New  Blast  Fur- 
nace and  Rolling  Mills 

The  Columbia  Steel  Corporation  put  in  operation  on 
Oct.  16  its  two  new  75-ton  open-hearth  steel  furnaces  at 
Pittsburg,  Cal.,  and  in  the  same  week  the  recently 
completed  rod  mill  was  started.  Manufacture  of  nails 
was  begun  early  this  month.  The  new  sheet  mill  build- 
ings are  completed  and  it  is  expected  that  sheet  manu- 
facture will  begin  early  in  January. 

Good  progress  has  been  made  also  in  the  construc- 
tion work  the  company  has  under  way  in  Utah,  in  con- 
nection with  the  building  of  a  blast  furnace  and  coke 
ovens.  The  first  unit  of  the  coal  mine  at  Columbia, 
Utah,  has  been  developed  to  the  point  of  production  and 
pending  completion  of  the  coke  ovens  at  Ironton,  Utah, 
the  output  of  the  mine  is  being  sold  in  the  market.  The 
railroad  to  the  coal  mine  was  completed  Aug.  1  and 
houses  are  now  being  built  at  the  mine  townsite.  The 
Union  Pacific  Railroad  has  completed  its  line  to  the 
company's  iron  properties  at  Iron  Springs,  Utah,  and 
shipments  of  iron  ore  for  commercial  purposes  are 
being  made  until  required  for  stock  at  the  blast  fur- 
nace. Construction  of  the  coke  ovens  and  blast  furnace 
at  Ironton,  Utah,  is  well  along  and  it  is  expected  they 
will  be  ready  for  operation  in  the  early  spring  of  1924. 


Active  Building  in  Detroit 

The  cost  of  new  building  construction  in  Detroit 
during  the  fir.st  ten  months  of  the  year  totaled  $110,- 
888,291,  which  is  approximately  $1.5,000,000  in  excess 
of  the  total  expenditure  for  the  year  1922.  The  build- 
ing trades  estimate  that  a  total  of  from  $125,000,000 
to  $130,000,000  will  be  the  city's  total  for  192.3  con- 
struction work.    The  record  for  October,  as  announced 


by  the  Detroit  department  of  Building  and  Safety  En- 
gineering, shows  a  considerable  gain  in  building  activ- 
ities, as  compared  with  September,  and  a  striking  in- 
crease over  October,  1922.  A  total  of  3426  permits 
was  issued  last  month,  aggregating  in  cost  $12,485,880. 
This  is  676  more  permits  and  approximately  $3,900,000 
in  cost  than  during  October,  1922,  and  approximately 
$3,000,000  more  than  for  last  September. 


The  Iron  Age  and  Its  Readers 

Dr.  Richard  Moldenke's  article,  "How  Ger- 
many Must  Work  Out  Her  Problems,"  which 
was  a  feature  of  The  Iron  Age  of  Nov.  15, 
prompts  a  reference  to  the  high  standard 
maintained  by  the  news  service  our  readers 
have  had  from  Europe.  In  the  war  years  our 
London  cables  were  the  dependence  of  the  steel 
trade  of  this  country  for  information  on  the 
course  of  markets  abroad.  In  the  five  years 
since  the  armi.stice  our  European  representa- 
tives have  covered  market  and  plant  develop- 
ments in  Great  Britain  and  on  the  Continent 
in  a  way  that  has  met  with  appreciative  re- 
sponse from  our  readers. 

Dr.  Moldenke's  noteworthy  letter  in  our 
last  issue  brought  together  the  results  of  close 
contact  in  recent  months  with  the  situation  in 
Germany.  Written  in  October,  it  anticipated 
action  by  the  German  authorities  which  became 
a  matter  of  cable  record  only  last  week. 
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TniiiiKull     SUm'I    (lo.'s    Sales    of    Slu-ets    lo 
Japanese  Government 

YouNGSTOWN,  Nov.  20. — President  Jonathan  Warner 
stati'.s  that  the  Trumbull  Steel  Co.,  which  is  working 
off  a  large  order  of  sheets  for  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment, accepted  this  business  at  the  prevailing  market, 
and  in  .some  cases,  at  prices  higher  than  current  levels. 
The  Trumbull  company  was  favored  with  a  sizable 
order  because  of  its  ability  to  roll  diversified  sizes  and 
to  deliver  sheets  to  Japan  in  tin  mill  sizes.  All  Jap- 
anese tonnage  was  booked  at  the  prevailing  quotations 
of  the  American  Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Co.  for  domestic 
sheet  tonnage,  he  states. 

The  high  rate  of  operations  being  maintained  by 
the  Trumbull  company  continues  to  be  the  outstanding 
feature  of  the  independent  iron  and  steel  situation  in 
the  Mahoning  Valley.  Mr.  Warner  states  his  company 
is  operating  virtually  at  a  capacity  rate  and  that  tin 
and  strip  buying  is  good. 

The  company  has  made  an  average  monthly  addition 
to  surplus  this  year  in  excess  of  $200,000. 


Mill  Operations  in  the  Mahoning  Valley 

YoUNGSTOWN,  Nov.  20. — Production  has  been  cur- 
tailed the  past  month  by  the  Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube 
Co.  and  the  Republic  Iron  &  Steel  Co.  Some  of  the 
pipe  tonnage  being  rolled  by  the  Sheet  &  Tube  company, 
which  would  ordinarily  be  made  at  the  East  Youngs- 
town properties,  is  now  being  diverted  to  the  Chicago 
plants.  In  this  way  the  Sheet  &  Tube  company  secures 
the  advantage  of  freight  rate  differentials  in  shipments 
to  the  Southwest  and  the  West  from  Chicago  as  com- 
pared with  the  Mahoning  Valley. 

Owing  to  delay  in  securing  minor  equipment,  initial 
operations  at  the  new  plant  in  Warren  of  the  American 
Puddled  Iron  Co.,  originally  scheduled  for  October,  have 
been  delayed  until  after  the  first  of  next  year. 


Slight  Change  in  Employment 

Washington,  Nov.  20.^The  iron  and  steel  indus- 
try increased  employment  by  only  0.0.3  per  cent  during 
October  over  September,  according  to  the  United  States 
Employment  Service,  Department  of  Labor.  A  decrease 
of  0.18  per  cent  was  made  in  employment  in  the  1428 
reporting  firms.  The  Survey  says,  however,  that 
rather  than  a  decline  in  employment  during  October, 
undoubtedly  there  would  have  been  an  increase  had 
it  not  been  for  the  temporary  closing  of  many  of  the 
larger  textile  mills  throughout  the  New  England  dis- 
trict. This,  together  with  a  curtailment  of  2.36  per 
cent  in  operations  in  railroad  repairs  shops,  was  held 
to  be  responsible  for  the  slight  downward  trend.  A 
decrease  of  0.28  per  cent  was  made  in  employment  in 
October  in  non-ferrous  metal  and  metal  products. 


Repairing  Ruptured  Pipe  by  Welding 

The  rupturing  or  breaking  of  pipe  in  the  power  sys- 
tem of  an  industrial  plant  is  often  the  cause  of  a  shut- 
down and  concurrent  interruption  of  production.  Such 
breaks  may  be  repaired  by  oxy-acetylene  welding,  and 
the  following  method  has  been  found  satisfactory. 

When  a  break  occurs  at  a  certain  point  in  a  fiipe,  it 
is  usually  feasible  to  assume  that  the  pipe  is  weakest 
at  that  particular  point.  In  repairing  the  break  by 
oxy-acetylene  welding,  it  should  be  kept  in  mind  that 
the  metal  immediately  in  the  vicinity  of  the  break  is 
probably  weak  also,  and  for  this  reason  it  is  best  to 
remove  it  for  a  short  distance  back  from  the  break. 

If  the  break  is  a  longitudinal  rupture,  as  is  usually 
the  case,  it  may  be  repaired  as  follows:  With  an  oxy- 
acetylene  cutting  blowpipe  cut  away  the  ruptured  and 
weakened  metal,  leaving  a  rectangular  hole  in  the  pipe. 
Then  a  rectangular  patch  of  the  same  thickness  and 
form  may  be  obtained  by  cutting  it  from  a  stock  or 
scrap  length  of  the  same  size  and  class  of  pipe,  or  it 
may  be  readily  formed  from  a  piece  of  sheet  steel  of 
the  same  thickness  as  the  pipe  wall.     If  this  thickness 


is  Vm  in.  c)i-  more,  the  edges  of  both  the  hole  and  the 
patch  should  be  bevele<l  to  a  45  deg.  angle  with  the 
cutting  blowpipe  so  that  when  the  piece  is  inserted  a 
90  deg.  vee  will  be  formed,  thus  permitting  the  welder 
to  obtain  full  penetration  of  the  joint  when  he  butt- 
welds  the  patch  in  place. 

A  piece  of  rod  welded  to  the  patch  will  serve  as  a 
handle  by  which  it  can  be  held  in  place  during  welding 
and  is  readily  cut  off  with  the  blowpipe  after  the  weld- 
ing is  completed.  This  type  of  repair  may  be  com- 
pleted in  an  hour  or  two. 


Effect  of  the  Character  of  Steel  Upon  the  Re- 
sults Obtained  in  Carhurizing 

Samples  of  various  "normal"  and  "abnormal"  steels, 
submitted  to  the  Bureau  of  Standards  by  manufacturers, 
have  been  carburized  and  examined  microscopically. 
The  structural  characteristics  of  these  carburized 
steels  confirm  the  contention  that  there  is  a  difference 
in  the  "carburizing  properties"  of  steels  which  show 
but  little  difference  in  their  composition  as  ordinarily 
determined.  These  differences  consist  in  variations  in 
the  average  depth  of  penetration,  as  well  as  in  the 
character  of  the  p'earlite.  The  real  significance  of  the 
differences,  so  far  as  commercial  practice  is  concerned, 
is  still  a  matter  of  surmise.  The  work  is  being  con- 
tinued, and  special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  "car- 
burizing behavior"  of  a  set  of  irons  containing  unusual 
impurities  such  as  oxides,  nitrogen,  etc. 


Canadian  Scrap  Reactive 

Toronto,  Ont.,  Nov.  20.— Iron  and  steel  scrap  sales 
during  the  past  week  or  ten  days  have  been  confined 
to  small  tonnages  for  immediate  delivery.  Consumers 
are  buying  in  small  tonnages  and  are  interested  only 
in  such  material  as  is  required  for  immediate  needs. 
Steel  plants  are  entering  the  market  from  time  to  time 
for  heavy  melting  steel  and  turnings,  but  on  the  whole 
the  movement  of  these  commotlities  is  comparatively 
slow.  The  recent  decline  in  the  price  of  pig  iron  has 
been  reflected  in  scrap  prices  and  as  a  result  the  deal- 
ers have  reduced  their  buying  price  on  No.  1  machinery 
cast  $2  per  net  ton,  in  both  Toronto  and  Montreal  dis- 
tricts. While  other  lines  of  scrap  are  unchanged  for 
the  present,  local  dealers  say  that  further  softening 
is  to  be  expected.  Buying  between  dealers  continues 
slow,  but  some  movement  is  reported  at  prices  below 
market  levels. 

Dealers'  buying  prices  are  as  follows: 

Toronto       Montreal 

, Gross  Tons , 

.Steel   turnings    $10.00  $7.00 

Machine  shop  turnings 10.00  7.00 

Wrought  pipe    8.00  8.00 

Rails    12.00  13.00 

No.   1  wrought  scrap 14.00  14.00 

Heavy   melting  steel 12.00  11.50 

Steel  axles   15.00  18.00 

Axles,    wrought  iron 18.00  20.00 

, Net  Tons , 

Standard  car  wheels $15.00  $16.00 

Malleable  scrap 15.00  16.00 

Stove    plate    15.00  16.00 

No.  1  machinery  cast 18.00  18.00 


The  Detroit  Purchasing  Agents'  Association  will 
hold  a  meeting  Nov.  24  at  which  Prof.  W.  V.  Bing- 
ham, director  of  the  division  of  cooperative  research 
of  the  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology  will  deliver 
an  address  on  the  "Intelligence  of  Business  Success." 
In  addition,  W.  L.  Steffens,  civil  engineer  of  the 
Gary  Co.,  Lockland,  Ohio,  will  speak  on  "Heat  Con- 
servation" and  C.  H.  Walker,  general  sales  manager 
of  the  same  company,  will  delineate  "Fifty  Years  of 
Progress  in  the   Roofing  Industry." 


John  S.  Pendleton,  52  Vanderbilt  Avenue,  New  York, 
has  been  appointed  Eastern  sales  agent  by  the  Columbia 
Steel  Co.,  Elyria,  Ohio,  manufacturer  of  cold-rolled  strip 
steel.  Mr.  Pendleton  also  represents  the  Falcon  Steel 
Co.,  Niles,  Ohio;  the  Falcon  Tin  Plate  Co.,  Canton, 
Ohio;  the  Franklin  Steel  Works,  Franklin,  Pa.,  and  the 
Standard  Gage  Steel  Co.,  Beaver  Falls,  Pa. 


Iron   and    Steel    Markets 


OVER  600,000  TONS 

Great  Pig  Iron  Buying  Movement  at  Still 
Lower  Prices 


Rail  and  Tin   Plate  Mills  Well  Booked  for 
First  Half — Large  New  Car  Program 

The  increased  demand  for  pig  iron  which  was 
the  market  feature  a  week  ago  has  broadened 
into  one  of  the  largest  buying  movements  in 
many  months.  The  week's  total  is  put  at  600,000 
to  650,000  tons,  much  of  this  iron  going  at  prices 
under  last  week's  low  level.  Several  producers, 
after  acting  on  the  old  Carnegie  formula  that 
the  way  to  lift  the  market  is  to  get  under  it,  have 
now  raised  their  prices  by  50  cents  to  $1  a  ton, 
but  such  advances  have  not  been  established  and 
the  price  situation  is  yet  to  be  clarilied. 

In  a  total  of  nearly  450,000  tons  booked  by 
Northern  and  200,000  tons  by  Southern  furnaces, 
the  largest  lot  was  50,000  tons  bought  at  Buffalo 
by  the  American  Radiator  Co.  At  Chicago  some 
foundries  bought  for  the  first  half  of  1924,  but 
almost  all  the  iron  taken  is  for  delivery  up  to 
April   1. 

While  the  buying  has  been  very  heavy,  the 
movement  has  been  carried  on  in  a  conservative 
way  and  some  important  melters  have  not  yet  en- 
tered the  market.  Buffalo  sellers  have  been  ag- 
gressive and  have  sold  at  distant  points.  Specu- 
lative buying  seems  to  be  confined  to  Pittsburgh. 
Steel  making  grades  have  formed  a  small  part  of 
the  great  total  of  the  week. 

The  finished  steel  market,  in  contrast  with  the 
activity  in  pig  iron,  continues  to  show  the  effect  of 
restricted  buying.  Operations  are  at  a  less  rate, 
being  scaled  down  rather  more  in  the  Chicago  dis- 
trict than  elsewhere,  and  apart  from  tin  plate  book- 
ings, which  have  been  heavy,  new  business  is  not 
quite  up  to  the  October  rate. 

However,  a  better  view  is  taken  of  prospects  for 
1924,  as  the  total  of  railroad  cars  being  planned  for 
grows  and  the  building  and  automobile  outlook  con- 
tinues favorable. 

Inquiries  and  steel  company  estimates  now  put 
prospective  railroad  car  business  at  94,000.  In- 
cluded are  10,000  to  11,000  cars  for  the  Southern 
Pacific,  6000  for  1he  Norfolk  &  Western,  3000  for 
the  Pacific  Fruit  Express  and  an  unnamed  number 
for  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 

Eastern  mills  are  interested  in  an  inquiry  the 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio  has  made  for  14,000  tons  of 
plates,  8000  tons  of  shapes  and  860  tons  of  bars,  for 
the  2000  cars  to  be  built  for  its  account. 

After  booking  orders  for  6,000,000  base  boxes  of 
tin  plate  for  the  American  Can  Co.  and  1,500,000 
boxes  for  the  Continental  Can  Co.,  tin  plate  mills 


are  assured  of  full  activity  through  the  first  half 
of  1924. 

It  now  appears  that  most  of  the  rail  mills  are 
booked  practically  full  to  July,  1924.  The  Pennsyl- 
vania rail  orders  are  94,000  tons  each  to  the  Steel 
Corporation  and  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  and  12,000 
tons  to  the  Inland  Steel  Co.  The  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
has  bought  10,000  tons  of  tie  plates. 

Some  of  the  pending  foreign  rail  business — 
18,000  tons  for  Chile,  12,000  tons  for  Japan  and 
7000  tons  for  Brazil — is  likely  to  be  placed  here. 

Awards  of  fabricated  steel  for  15  projects  did 
not  exceed  11,000  tons,  but  41,500  tons  of  new  work 
has  appeared.  Of  this  10,000  tons  is  for  the  new 
Palmer  House,  Chicago,  and  20,100  tons  is  for  the 
Ford  Motor  Co.,  in  addition  to  10,800  tons  already 
pending. 

Fabricated  steel  bookings  in  October  were  the 
smallest  in  20  months— 120,000  tons,  against  132,- 
500  tons  in  September.  The  year  1923  promises  to 
be  somewhat  better  than  1922  and  both  will  rank 
next  to  1915  and  1916. 

Japanese  inquiry  in  Great  Britain  for  black 
sheets  has  fallen  off,  but  the  mills  are  sold  out  until 
June.  Japan's  purchases  of  black  sheets  in  the 
United  States  amount  to  70,000  tons. 

The  Iron  Age  finished  steel  composite  price  re- 
mains at  2.775c.  per  lb.,  after  29  weeks  of  stabilized 
prices  for  the  leading  products.  One  year  ago  it 
had  held  close  to  2.44c.  for  eleven  weeks. 

For  the  twelfth  successive  week  THE  Iron  Age 
pig  iron  composite  price  has  fallen,  being  now 
$20.77  per  gross  ton,  against  $20.94  last  week  and 
$27.61  one  year  ago. 


Pittsburgh 

Price  Concessions  Encourage  Pig  Iron  Buying 
— Improvement  in  Steel  Expected 

FiTTSBURCiH,  Nov.  20. — While  the  past  week  has 
seen  further  declines  in  pig  iron  prices  of  from  50c. 
to  $1  a  ton,  carrying  the  market  back  to  about  the  levels 
of  March,  1922,  the  new  level  has  aroused  such  a  large 
demand  that  it  now  looks  as  if  a  turn  had  come.  Sales 
for  the  week  have  been  fully  50,000  tons  of  the  various 
grades,  and  although  all  of  this  tonnage  does  not  repre- 
sent buying  by  consumers,  a  goodly  part  of  the  total 
is  thus  accounted  for,  and  speculative  purchases  are 
helpful  to  the  immediate  situation  in  that  they  mean 
a  wider  distribution  of  supplies  and  the  virtual  elimi- 
nation of  the  danger  from  large  stocks  concentrated 
in  a  few  hands. 

Although  the  decline  in  pig  iron  prices  from  the 
high  point  of  the  year,  which  now  averages  about  $10 
a  ton,  has  not  been  an  influential  factor  in  the  steel 
market,  the  more  common  tendency  among  merchant 
producers  of  pig  iron  is  to  charge  the  decline  to  steel 
company  selling  of  pig  iron  because  of  the  tapering 
demand  for  steel.  While  present  pig  iron  prices  show 
a  loss  to  the  average  producer,  they  provide  a  slight 
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A  Comparison  of  Prices 

Advances  Over  the  Previous  \V  etk  in  Heavy  Type,  Declines  in   Italics 
At  date,  one  week,  one  month,  and  one  year  previous 

For  Early  Delivery 


„.      ,                                              Nov.  20,  Nov.  U.  Oct.  23,  Nov.  21, 

1  Ig    Iron,  Per  liioss  Ton:          192;i  1923  1923  1922 

Ni).    2X,    I'hilaclelphiat $22.64  $22.fi4  $23.16  $30.14 

No.  2,  Valley  turnacet .  .  . .     21.00  22.00  23.00  27.50 

No.  2.  Southern,  Cin'tit 23.05  23.05  24.05  27.05 

No.  2,  rsiniiinRliam,  Alat..    19.00  19.00  20.00  23.00 

N,.    ■'   I-  iiimIiv    rhicago*..  iSa.Ort  22.50  25.00  30.00 

H:- I-  '    !     '   -M.rn    Pa..     22.7J  23.00  24.50  27.50 

l;<          V      ,          luriace 20.00  20.50  23.00  27.50 

\     I         l:           I     I     d.-l.  P'gh.    «4.2«  24.76  26.76  33.27 

MiM.ii:.,!' m,,«    Za.OO  22.50  25.00  30.00 

M:illr;H.l.',    \;ill,y    19.00  20.00  22.50  29.00 

Giay  lo.no.  I'itlsburgh 82.86  23.26  24.76  28.77 

L.  S.  clKin-oa:,  Chicago 28.15  28.15  30.04  36.15 

Keiromaiifuni-.sc.    furnace..  1O7.S0  110.00  110.00  100.00 

Rails,    Hillcls.    i;tc..   Per  Gross  Ton': 

II    '     '.                 ...  at  mill.. $43. 00  $43.00  $43.00  $43.00 

l;.          i                iiisburgh..    40.00  40.00  40.00  38.00 

(p    li      1.:!:.'         nit.sburgh..    40.00  40.00  40.00  38.00 

O.-M.    sluTt    l.ar.'^,    P'gh 42.50  42.50  42.50  38.00 

Forging  billets,  base,  P'gh.   45.00  45.00  47.50  45.00 

O.-h.   billets,   Phila 45.17  45.17  45.17  43.17 

•Wive    rods,    Pittsburgh 51.00  51.00  51.00  45.00 

Cents  Cents  Cents  Cents 

Skelp.  gr.  steel,   P'gh,   lb..       2.^5  2.40  2.40  2.00 

l.ight  rails  at  mill 2.25  2.25  2.25  2.00 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel, 

Per  Lb.  to  Large  Buyers:    Cents      Cents  Cents  Cents 

Iron   bars,   Philadelphia...      2.67  2.67  2.67  2.275 

Iron    bars.    Chicago 2.40  2.40  2.40  2.50 

Steel  bars,  Pittsburgh 2.40  2.40  2.40  2.00 

Steel  bar.s,  Chicago 2.50  2.50  2.50  2.10 

Steel    bars.    New  York 2.74  2.74  2.74  2.34 

Tank    plates,    Pittsburgh..      2.50  2.50  2.50  2.00 

Tank   plates,    Chicago 2.60  2.60  2.60  2.30 

Tank  plates.  New  York 2.74  ,     2.74  2.74  2.34 

Beams,  Pittsburgh 2.50  2.50  2.50  2.00 

Beams,    Chicago 2.60  2.60  2.60  2.20 

Beams,   New  York 2.74  2.74  2.74  2.34 

Steel  hoops,   Pittsburgh ..  .       S.OO  3.15  3.15  2.75 

•The  average  switching  charge  for  delivery  to  foundries 
in  the  Chicago  district  is  61c.  per  ton. 

tSilicon,  1.75  to  2.25.      ^Silicon,  2.25   to  2.75. 

The  prices  in  the  above  table  are  for  domestic  delivery  and 


Shppts     NtMo    ttnA    Wiro     ^"'''-  -"•  '^"V-  1^'   Oct.  23,  Nov.  21, 

sneets,   j\ans  and   Wire,       1923        1923       1923  1922 

Per  Lb.  to  Larue  Buyers:    Cents  Cents  Cents  Cents 

Sheets,  black.  No.  28.  P'gh.     3.75  3.75     .    3.75  3.35 

Sheets,  galv.,  No.  28,  P'gh.      i.85  5.00         5.00  4.35 

Sheets,  blue  an'l'd,  9  &   10     3.00  3.00         3.00  2.50 

Wire   nails,   Pittsburgh 3.00  3.00  3.00  2^70 

Plain  wire,  Pittsburgh 2.75  2.75  2.75  2.45 

Barbed  wire.  galv..  P'gh..      3.80  3.80  3.80  3.35 

Tin  plate,  100-lb.  box.  P'gh.   $5.50  $5.50  $5.50  $4.75 

Old  Material,  Per  Gross  Ton  : 

Carwheels,    Chicago fjSlH.no  $17.50      $17.50  $24.50 

Carwheels,  Philadelphia...    17.50  17.50  19.00  20.00 

Heavy  steel  scrap,  P'gh...  te.50  16.00  15.00  20.50 

Heavy  steel  scrap,  Phila, .  16.60  15.00  15.00  16.00 

Heavy  steel  scrap,  Ch 'go. .    14.00  14.00  13.75  17.00 

No.    1  cast,   Pittsburgh 18.50  18.50  18.50  23.00 

No.    1   cast,    Philadelphia.  .    19.00  19.00  19.00  20.00 

No.  1  cast,  Ch'go  (net  ton)  18.RO  18.00  18.50  20.50 

No.   1  RR.  wrot.  Phila 1T.50  17.00  17.00  19.00 

No.  1  RR.  wrot.  Ch'go  (net)    12.50  12.50  12.50  15.50 

Coke,  Connellsville,     per  Net  Ton  at  Oven  : 

Furnace    coke,    prompt $3.75  $3.75  $3.75  $7.25 

Foundry    coke,   prompt....      4.75  4.75  4.75  8.00 

Metals, 

Per  Lb.  to  Large  Buyers:    Cents  Cents  Cents  Cents 

Lake  copper.  New  York ..  .   13.50  13.50  13.12V«!  14.12ya 

Electrolytic  copper,  refinery    J2.7S  13.25  12.50  13.62% 

Zinc,   St.  Louis 6.30  6.45  6.321/2  7.20 

Zinc,  New  York 6.65  6.80  6.67%  7.55 

Lead,    St.    Louis 6.70  6.55  6.55  6.90 

Lead,    New   York G.95  6.85  6.85  7.25 

Tin   (Straits),  New  York..     H.25  44.37%    41.25  36.50 

Antimony    (Asiatic),  N.  T.     9.25  9.25  8.00  6.50 

lo  not  necessarily  apply  to  export  business. 


Composite  Price,  Nov.  20,  1923,  Finished  Steel,  2.775c.  Per  Lb. 


Based  on  prices  of  steel  bars,"] 
beams,  tank  plates,  plain  wire.  I 
open-hearth  rails,  black  pipe  , 
and  black  sheets  J 


llO- 


2.775c. 
2.775c. 
2.446c. 
1.689c. 


Composite  Price.  Nov.  20,  1923,  Pig  Iron,  $20.77  Per  Gross  Ton 


irons,  the  basic  being  Valley  quotation, 
the    foundry    an    average    of    Chicago,  ( 
Philadelphia  and  Birmingham  J 


Nov.    13,   1923,  $20.94 

Oct.     23,   1923,  22.96 

Nov.    21.   1922,  27.61 

10-year  pre-war  average,  15.72 


margin  of  profit  to  the  self-contained  steel  companies, 
several  of  which  are  short  of  steel  business.  The  fact 
that  the  pig  iron  market  has  developed  so  much  ac- 
tivity and  seemingly  has  struck  bottom,  together  with 
the  stronger  tendency  in  the  scrap  market,  strengthens 
expectations  of  an  early  revival  in  steel  business. 

Evidence  that  steel  consumers  and  distributors 
have  abandoned  the  hand-to-mouth  buying  policy  is 
lacking,  although  in  most  directions  actual  require- 
ment purchases  for  the  past  week  show  some  increase 
as  compared  with  the  previous  seven  days.  The  trade 
here  still  places  greatest  reliance  in  a  business  recovery 
on  railroad  buying,  although  it  is  now  believed  that 
the  demand  from  this  source  will  run  greater  in  the 
direction  of  rails  and  track  accessories,  bridges  and 
terminals,  than  in  new  rolling  stock,  with  which  most 
roads  now  appear  to  be  amply  supplied.  The  outlook 
is  for  a  good  structural  business  for  next  spring,  and 
the  automotive  industry  is  expected  some  time  in  the 


near  future  to  adopt  a  more  liberal  buying  policy.  In 
all  cases,  however,  the  question  of  prices  is  an  im- 
portant one  with  consuming  interests,  which  seem  to 
be  waiting  upon  lower  prices  befoi-e  going  ahead. 

Considerable  irregularity  and  weakness  is  evident 
in  the  sheet  market,  with  price  cutting  no  longer  on 
the  part  of  the  few  as  was  the  case  a  few  weeks  back. 
Cold-finished  steel  bars,  hot-rolled  flats,  bolts,  nuts  and 
rivets  and  spikes  also  r-eflect  in  price  the  need  of  orders 
on  the  part  of  producers.  It  is  commented  upon  fre- 
quently that  the  liquidation  of  steel  stocks  by  con- 
sumers and  distributors  has  been  pretty  drastic,  and 
that  the  situation  in  this  respect  is  fraught  with  danger 
from  a  supply  standpoint,  particularly  as  a  strike  of 
the  soft  coal  miners  looms  up  as  an  April  1  possibility. 
It  is  also  pointed  out  that  the  working  down  of  inven- 
tories is  voluntary,  and  has  not  been  forced  by  finan- 
cial consideration.  Correction  of  the  conditions  created 
by  the  overproduction  of  copper  and  crude  oil  also  is 
Viewed  as  a  helpful  factor  in  the  situation,  and  if  there' 
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has  been  any  overproduction  of  iron  and  steel  it  also 
is  being  amended  by  a  lower  rate  of  producing  capacity. 
Steel  corporation  steel  work  operations  still  are  above 
80  per  cent  in  this  district,  but  the  independent  average 
ranges  somewhere  between  60  and  70  per  cent.  There 
has  been  a  drop  in  the  number  of  active  blast  fui-naces 
in  this  and  nearby  districts  from  126  in  mid-summer 
to  95  today  out  of  a  total  of  141  furnaces. 

Pig  Iron. — The  past  week  stands  out  as  one  of  the 
most  active,  if  indeed  not  the  most  active  of  any  this 
year.  While  speculative  buying  accounts  for  a  very 
substantial  part  of  the  business  closed,  known  sales  to 
consumers  reach  a  total  of  25,000  tons.  Low  prices 
have  been  made  in  effecting  the  business,  but  the  com- 
mon feeling  is  that  the  situation  has  been  bettered  by 
the  interest  created  by  the  lower  prices.  The  largest 
demand  has  been  in  foundry  iron,  but  there  has  been  a 
goodly  representation  of  other  grades  in  this  week's 
transactions.  A  large  sanitary  ware  manufacturing 
company  has  closed  for  approximately  10,000  tons  of 
iron,  paying  $21  Valley  furnace  for  No.  2,  and  No.  2X 
iron  for  its  nearby  plants  and  $18.50,  Birmingham,  for 
the  base  grade  for  its  southern  plants.  All  of  this  iron 
is  for  November  and  December  delivery.  A  large  roll- 
ing mill  and  machinery  company  has  bought  7000  tons 
of  iron  for  delivery  beginning  immediately  and  extend- 
ing into  the  first  quarter  from  a  western  Pennsylvania 
steel  company,  the  transaction  including  3000  tons  of 
foundry  iron  at  $21,  furnace,  3000  tons  of  Bessemer  at 
$23,  and  1000  tons  of  low  phosphorus  iron  at  $27.  A 
Johnstown  radiator  company  with  plants  also  at  New- 
castle, Pa.,  and  Trenton,  N.  J.,  has  bought  1500  tons  of 
foundry  iron  for  each  of  the  three  plants  at  a  delivered 
price  of  $21.50  at  Johnstown  and  Newcastle,  which 
means  $21  at  seller's  furnaces.  A  local  maker  of  steel 
castings  has  closed  for  1500  tons  of  Bessemer  at  $22.50, 
Valley  furnace,  base,  and  there  was  also  a  sale  to  a 
Wheeling  melter  at  the  same  price.  Sales  of  malleable 
iron  to  consumers  have  been  made  as  low  as  $19,  Valley 
furnace,  and  speculative  sales  aggregating  more  than 
10,000  tons  at  from  $19  to  $19.50  also  are  noted.  There 
have  been  scattering  sales  of  foundry  iron  as  high  as 
$21.50  for  the  base  grade,  of  Bessemer  iron  at  $23.50 
and  some  holders  of  basic  iron  still  are  naming  $22  on 
this  grade.  Merchant  producers,  generally,  are  disin- 
clined to  take  on  business  for  first  quarter  delivery  at 
today's  prices,  believing  that  more  profitable  prices  are 
ahead.  Basic  iron  has  receded  to  $20,  Valley  furnace, 
on  a  sale  of  2000  tons  to  a  Valley  melter. 

(Note— Through  an  error  in  transmission,  the  price  of 
No.  2  foundry  of  last  week  was  carried  at  $20;  the  cor- 
rect price  was  $22.  In  the  table  captioned,  "A  com- 
parison of  prices,"  the  price  of  Valley  Bessemer  iron 
delivered  at  Pittsburgh  was  given  last  week  as  $26.26; 
the  correct  price  was  $24.76.) 

We  quote  Valley  furnace,  the  freight  rate  for  de- 
livery to  the  Cleveland  or  Pittsburgh  district  being 
$1.76  per  gross  ton: 

Basic  $20.00  to  $21.00 

Bessemer 22.50  to    23.50 

Gray  forge    20.50  to    21.00 

No    2   foundry 21.00  to    21.50 

No!  3   foundry 20.50  to    21.00 

Malleable 19-00  to    20.00 

Low   phosphorus,   copper   free 30.00 

Ferroalloys. — Although  both  domestic  and  British 
makers  of  feiTomanganese  continue  to  quote  $110,  At- 
lantic seaboard,  recent  offerings  of  resale  material 
down  to  as  low  as  $107.50  have  been  regarded  as  legit- 
imate competition,  and  the  price  has  been  met  by  some 
makers.  It  is  understood  that  several  good-sized  ton- 
nages were  disposed  of  at  that  figure.  The  campaign 
for  1924  contracts  in  50  per  cent  ferrosilicon  is  getting 
under  way  to  some  extent,  although  the  larger  produc- 
ers have  not  yet  announced  prices.  A  price  of  $79, 
delivered,  is  said  to  have  been  quoted  by  one  maker 
and  the  more  common  impres.sion  is  that  the  1924 
market  will  open  near  that  price.  Current  demand  for 
this  material  is  very  light.  Prices  are  given  on  page 
1417. 

Semi-Finished  Steel. — Demands  are  light,  as  is 
rather  to  be  expected  in  view  of  the  fact  that  buying 
of  finished  products  is  so  generally  on  a  hand-to-mouth 
basis,  but  there  is  not  much  selling  pressure,  and  prices 
hold  at  the  recent  levels.  Some  makers  still  are  talk- 
ing  $42.50  on   billets   and   slabs,   as   well   as   on   sheet 


bars,  but  the  most  recent  business  in  billets  has  been 
at  $40  and  it  is  believed  other  tonnages  are  available 
at  that  figure.  The  skelp  market  is  slightly  easier, 
being  quotable  at  2.3.5c.  to  2.40c.,  as  against  2.40c.,  the 
former  quotation.  There  is  so  little  demand  for  skelp 
that  prices  are  purely  nominal.  Demand  for  wire  rods 
runs  entirely  to  small  lots  for  early  delivery,  but  most 
makers  are  able  to  get  enough  of  such  orders  to  main- 
tain a  fairly  full  operating  schedule  and  are  not  dis- 
posed to  augment  their  bookings  at  the  expense  of 
prices.    Prices  are  given  on  page  1417. 

Wire  Products. — Buyers  still  are  confining  their 
purchases  closely  to  actual  requirements,  and  while 
orders,  both  numerically  and  in  size,  show  some  in- 
crease over  the  past  two  weeks,  the  mills  are  not  ac- 
cumulating much  backlog  business  and  most  of  them 
are  pretty  well  abreast  of  their  obligations.  The  out- 
look is  not  very  brilliant  for  a  high  rate  of  mill  oper- 
ation on  orders  in  December.  This  prospect  probably 
explains  the  fact  that  most  mills  in  the  past  week  ad- 
vised the  trade  that  woven  fence  prices  would  be  guar- 
anteed against  a  decline  up  to  June  1,  1924.  Announce- 
ment some  time  ago  of  a  spring  dating  on  fence  orders 
failed  to  stimulate  buying  to  any  appreciable  extent, 
presumably  because  of  expectations  of  lower  prices. 
Since  manufacturers  do  not  have  storage  capacity  to 
take  care  of  much  production,  the  idea  of  a  price  guar- 
antee is  to  get  the  dealers  and  jobbers  to  take  out  their 
tonnages  before  the  spring  demand  develops.  It  is 
stated  that  this  guarantee  may  be  withdrawn  any  time 
without  notice.  There  is  still  some  shading  of  regular 
prices  on  coated  nails,  but  there  Is  pretty  close  observ- 
ance of  quoted  prices  of  other  products.  Prices  are 
given  on  page  1416. 

Steel  Rails. — Activity  still  is  lacking  in  billet  light 
rails,  but  makers  still  are  quoting  2.25c.,  base,  uni- 
formly and  appear  content  to  pass  up  business  rather 
than  cut  that  price.  The  soft  coal  situation  still  is 
unsatisfactory  both  from  the  sales  and  price  stand- 
points to  the  mine  operators  and  they  are  curtailing 
production;  the  need  of  new  rails  is  declining  accord- 
ingly. Prices  at  which  rerolled  rails  are  selling,  it  is 
claimed,  are  too  far  below  costs  to  allow  makers  of 
billet  rails  to  compete. 

We  quote  light  rails  rolled  from  billets  at  2.25c. 
base  (25-lb.  to  45-lb.)  ;  rerolled  rails,  1.85c.  to  2c. 
base  (12-lb.  to  45-lb.),  f.o.b.  mill;  standard  rails, 
$43  per  gross  ton  mill,  for  Bessemer  and  open- 
hearth  sections. 

Tubular  Goods. — Mills  generally  have  sufficient  live 
business  in  pipe  to  permit  a  relatively  high  rate  of 
operation,  but  new  business  is  light  in  all  classes  of 
goods.  Considerable  pressure  still  is  being  exerted  by 
distributors  of  standard  pipe  for  deliveries  for  the 
rounding  out  of  stocks  and  there  also  is  a  pretty  strong 
demand  for  shipment  of  galvanized  pipe,  which  it  is 
believed  is  wanted  for  the  completion  of  buildings 
started  late  in  the  summer  or  early  fall.  With  the 
decrease  in  crude  oil  production  in  California,  it  is  be- 
lieved the  oil  market  is  due  for  a  turn  and  there  are 
hopes  of  a  revival  in  the  demand  for  oil  well  pipe  soon 
after  the  first  of  the  new  year.  Boiler  tubes  are  slow 
of  sale  and  most  makers  are  nearing  the  end  of  their 
orders,  since  shipments  for  some  time  have  been  run- 
ning substantially  in  excess  of  incoming  business. 
Shading  of  prices  is  not  uncommon  in  boiler  tubes  and 
is  reported  on  a  recent  order  for  some  10-in.  line  pipe 
for  California  delivery,  but  in  other  respects  the  mar- 
ket appears  fairly  firm  at  quotations.  Discounts  are 
given  on  page  1416. 

Sheets. — There  has  been  no  definite  improvement 
in  business  and  the  number  of  mills  that  are  departing 
from  the  regular  market  prices  has  grown  considerably 
in  the  past  week  or  so.  It  is  a  matter  of  some  concern 
to  the  larger  independent  units  that  so  much  of  the 
passing  business  is  going  to  the  smaller  producers,  most 
of  whom  are  naming  prices  at  which  orders  can  be 
secured.  The  leading  interest  claims  to  he  getting  a 
fairly  good  run  of  quick  shipment  orders  for  small  ton- 
nages at  the  full  quotations,  but  this  is  not  the  case 
with  the  independent  mills  observing  the  Steel  Cor- 
poration prices.  Buyers  are  encouraged  to  pursue  a 
cautious  purchasing  policy  by  the  fairly  well  estab- 
lished fact  that  prices  above  those  now  quoted  by  the 
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Steel  Corporation  are  unlikely  in  the  near  future,  while 
on  current  requirements  they  are  able  to  secure  sup- 
plies for  an  increased  number  of  sources  at  substantial 
conceesions.  Present  minimum  quotations  of  3.75c., 
base,  for  black,  4.85c.,  base,  for  galvanized,  and  2.90c., 
base,  on  blue  annealed  are  not  always  as  low  as  some 
mills  are  willing  to  go  to  get  desirable  orders.  Con- 
cessions on  tin  mill  black  plate  are  not  being  m^de  to 
any  considerable  extent  and  on  automobile  body  sheets 
there  is  relatively  good  observance  of  the  regular  price. 
The  American  Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Co.  is  operating  about 
80  per  cent  of  its  sheet  mills,  which  compares  with  the 
independent  average  of  about  60  per  cent.  Prices  are 
given  on  page  1416. 

Tin  Plate. — Orders  entered  lately  by  the  American 
Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Co.  will  take  care  of  all  the  possible 
production  over  the  first  half  of  1924  and  since  there 
are  bound  to  be  some  interruptions  to  mills'  operations, 
it  is  probably  a  safe  prediction  that  its  present  obliga- 
tions will  extend  into  the  third  quarter  of  the  year. 
The  requirements  of  the  largest  can  company  in  the 
country,  which  for  the  first  half  of  the  year  amount  to 
close  to  1,000,000  boxes  a  month,  are  included  in  the 
orders  of  that  company.  Independent  companies  are 
not  as  well  off  in  respect  to  bookings  as  the  leading- 
interest,  but  indications  are  that  they  will  have  all  the 
business  they  can  take  care  of  during  the  first  half  of 
next  year.  If  contracts  are  not  yet  coming  to  them 
freely,  it  is  because  consumers  have  not  yet  completed 
their  estimates  of  their  1924  requirements.  The  price 
is  a  fixture  at  $5.50  per  base  box,  Pittsburgh,  for  the 
first  quarter. 

Cold-Finished  Steel  Bars  and  Shafting.— This  line 
is  dull  and  easy.  While  the  common  quotation  of  all 
makers  in  this  district  is  3c.,  base,  it  is  admitted  that 
sales  of  any  considerable  size  are  not  readily  made  at 
that  figure,  particularly  in  the  Detroit  district,  where 
competition  for  orders  by  Middle  Western  mills  is 
pretty  sharp.  Based  on  sales,  the  market  is  quotable 
from  2.90c.  to  3c.,  base,  according  to  the  size  of  the 
order.  Ground  shafting  holds  at  the  recently  estab- 
lished base  of  3.40c.,  f.o.b.  mill,  for  carload  lots  or  more. 

Hot-Rolled  Flats.— While  some  makers  still  are 
naming  a  price  of  3.15c.,  base,  on  hoops,  bands  and 
strips,  sales  at  that  price,  even  on  hoops  of  the  ordinary 
gages  and  widths  are  so  infrequent  that  the  market  to 
all  intents  and  purposes  is  fairly  down  to  3c.,  base. 
This  implies  2.85c.  for  hot-i'oUed  strips  for  cold  rolling 
and  for  rim  stock  and  on  wide  strips,  for  which  a  num- 
ber of  mills  want  orders,  even  less  than  that  is  being 
accepted.  The  cotton  tie  season  is  over.  The  crop 
turned  out  smaller  than  early  estimates,  but  there  are 
no  signs  that  rollings  exceeded  the  requirements  or  that 
there  will  be  a  considerable  carryover  either  by  the 
mills  or  warehouses  into  next  year.  Prices  are  given 
on  page  1416. 

Track  Supplies. — Pending  business  in  spikes,  bolts 
and  other  track  accessories  is  said  to  be  heavy,  but 
actual  orders  are  small.  Most  makers  of  small  spikes 
have  cut  base  price  to  3.25c.,  as  against  3.50c.,  the  for- 
mer base,  but  even  at  the  new  level  orders  are  moder- 
ate. On  standard  spikes,  orders  are  lost  as  frequently 
as  they  are  obtained  at  3.15c.,  base.  Quoted  prices  on 
track  lx)lts  are  not  readily  obtained.  Prices  are  given 
on  page  1416. 

Bolts,  Nuts  and  Rivets. — Quoted  prices  on  bolts  and 
nuts  still  are  asking  rather  than  selling  prices.  Com- 
petition for  orders  still  is  sharp  and  prices  are  more 
of  buyers'  than  of  sellers'  making.  The  rivet  market  is 
quotable  at  $2.75,  base,  for  heavy  rivets,  but  conces- 
sions still  are  being  made  on  attractive  orders  and  the 
prevailing  quotation  on  small  rivets  is  70  per  cent  off 
list.     Prices  and  discounts  are  given  on  page  1416. 

Structural  Material. — Local  mills  are  not  yielding 
from  2.60c.,  Pittsburgh,  on  large  structural  shapes,  al- 
though demands  are  very  light  in  keeping  with  awards 
to  local  fabricating  shops.  Cases  are  known  where  the 
Chicago  base  has  been  named  by  nearby  mills  in  terri- 
tory where  Chicago  mills  have  a  freight  advantage. 
Prices  are  given  on  page  1416. 

Plates. — Local  mills  are  not  getting  many  orders  of 
any  considerable  size,  but  are  adhering  pretty  firmly  to 


2.50c.  base,  Pittsburgh,  on  such  business  as  is  coming 
out  of  this  territory.  About  2000  tons  of  steel,  mostly 
plates,  is  involved  in  20  barges,  bids  for  which  have 
been  asked  by  the  Louisville  oflfice,  U.  S.  Engineers,  to 
close  Nov.  23,  and  there  are  about  400  tons  of  steel 
for  five  barges  being  asked  for  by  the  Mobile  office, 
U.  S.  Engineers,  bids  on  which  close  Dec.  1.  Prices 
are  given  on  page  1416. 

Cold-Rolled  Strips. — Makers  still  are  quoting  5c. 
base,  and  the  need  of  orders  has  not  yet  become  urgent 
enough  for  much  shading  of  that  figure. 

Iron  and  Steel  Bars. — Mills  in  this  district  still  are 
holding  to  2.40c.  base,  Pittsburgh,  but  are  getting  only 
a  moderate  amount  of  business  and  are  losing  some 
orders  in  a  competitive  territory  East  and  West.  Iron 
bars  also  are  holding  at  recent  prices,  although  the 
demand  is  limited. 

"We  quote  soft  steel  bars,  rolled  from  billets,  at 
2.40c.  base ;  bars  lor  cold-flnishing  of  screw  .stock 
analysis,  ?3  per  ton  over  base ;  reinforcing  bars, 
rolled  from  billets,  2.40c.  base;  refined  iron  bars, 
3.25c.  base,  in  carload  lots  or  more,  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh. 

Coke  and  Coal. — The  price  of  furnace  coke  remains 
for  the  fifth  consecutive  week  at  from  $3.75  to  $4  per 
net  ton  at  oven.  Offerings  are  very  limited  but  so 
also  is  the  demand,  and  curtailment  of  production  which 
has  been  going  on  steadily  for  several  weeks  has  served 
only  to  steady  and  not  to  strengthen  prices.  Spot 
foundry  coke  ranges  from  $4.75  to  $5.50  with  supplies 
and  demand  about  equal.  The  coal  market  still  is 
very  sluggish  and  easy.  Ending  of  the  lake  shipping 
season  has  reduced  the  demand  for  screened  coal,  and 
created  some  shortage  of  slack  grade,  the  price  of 
which  has  stiffened  slightly.  Demand  is  light  for  this 
grade,  but  so  little  is  available  that  there  is  no  longer 
much  tonnage  to  be  had  at  less  than  $1.10  and  small 
sales  have  been  made  at  as  high  as  $1.25.  Mine  run 
steam  coal  ranges  from  $1.35  to  $1.50  in  the  Connells- 
ville  district  up  to  $1.90  to  $2  for  Panhandle  coal.  Mine 
run  coking  coal  is  quoted  from  $1.75  to  $2.25,  and  gas 
coal  commands  $2.25. 

Old  Material. — The  market  here  continues  to  gather 
strength,  due  not  so  much  to  active  consumer  buying 
as  to  the  fact  that  dealers  find  it  hard  to  secure  sup- 
plies at  prices  that  will  permit  a  profit  on  mill  bids 
and  are  disposed  to  refrain  from  selling.  Weirton  Steel 
Co.  and  the  Pittsburgh  Crucible  Steel  Co.  were  recent 
buyers  of  heavy  melting  steel,  paying  $16.50,  while 
Edgewater  Steel  Co.  went  as  high  as  $17  for  a  few 
hundred  tons  of  this  grade.  The  market  on  this  grade 
is,  therefore,  quotable  from  $16.50  to  $17,  but  dealers 
today  would  hardly  accept  the  lower  figure,  except  on 
such  material  as  they  had  lined  up  and  have  much 
higher  ideas  as  to  the  value  of  their  yard  stocks.  The 
market  also  is  firmer  on  compressed  sheets,  one  user 
of  which  has  raised  his  bid  to  $15,  as  against  $14.50, 
recently.  Efforts  of  dealers  to  cover  against  short  sales 
are  responsible  for  a  firmer  market  in  some  of  the 
lighter  grades.  Heavy  breakable  cast  is  stronger,  but 
cast  iron  wheels  find  only  a  limited  outlet  and  the  price 
is   easier. 

We  quote  for  delivery  to  consumers'  mill  in  the 
Pittsburgh  and  other  districts  taking  the  Pittsburgh 
freight  rate  as  follows  : 

Per  Choss  Ton 

Heavy   melting    steel $16.50  to  $17.00 

No.  1  cast,  cupola  size 18.50  to    19.00 

Rails  for  rolling,  Newark  and 
Cambridge,  Ohio  ;  Cumberland, 
Md.  ;    Huntington,    W.    Va.    and 

Franklin.  Pa 18.00  to    18.50 

Compressed  sheet  steel 14.50  to    15.00 

Bundled  sheets,  sides  and  ends..  13.00  to  13.50 
Railroad  knuckles  and  couplers..  18.50  to  19.00 
Railroad  coil  and  leaf  springs..  18.50  to  19.00 
Low  phosphorus  blooms  and  billet 

ends    20.50  to    21.00 

Low   phosphorus   plate   and  other 

material     19.00  to    19.50 

Railroad    malleable    17.50  to    18.00 

Steel    car    axles 18.00  to    18.50 

Cast    iron    wheels    17.00  to    17.50 

Rolled   steel    wheels 18.50  to    19.00 

Machine  shop  turnings 12.00  to    12.50 

Sheet   bar   crops    18.50  to    19.00 

Heavy    steel    axle    turnings 14,00  to    14.50 

Short   shoveling   turnings 13.00  to    13.50 

Heavy    breakable    cast 16.50  to    17.00 

Stove  plate 14.00  to    14.50 

Cast    Iron    borings 13.00  to    13.50 

No.    1    railroad    wrought 1S.60  to    14.00 

No.    2    railroad    wrought 16.50  to    17.00 
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Pig  Iron   Sales   Amount  to   150,000   Tons — 
Inquiry  for  Many  Cars 

Chicago,  Nov.  20.— The  iron  and  steel  market  situa- 
tion is  a  study  in  contrasts.  After  a  long  period  of 
declining-  prices  and  hand-to-mouth  buying  pig  iron 
contracting  has  been  unusually  heavy,  sales  for  the 
week  amounting  to  fully  150,000  tons.  These  commit- 
ments cover  not  only  the  remainder  of  the  year,  but  in 
many  cases  extend  over  first  quarter  and  first  half. 
Under  the  stimulus  of  demand  prices  have  advanced 
from  50c.  to  $1  a  ton. 

Buying  of  finished  steel,  on  the  other  hand,  shows 
little,  if  any,  improvement,  and  with  the  end  of  the 
year  drawing  near,  consumers  may  continue  to  hold 
back  in  order  to  keep  their  inventories  down  to  a 
minimum. 

Slow  demand  has  found  further  reflection  in  cur- 
tailed mill  operations.  The  Illinois  Steel  Co.  has  blowTi 
out  one  furnace  each  at  Gary  and  at  South  Chicago, 
thereby  reducing  the  number  of  its  active  stacks  to 
19  out  of  27  steel  works  furnaces.  The  company's  steel 
output  has  declined  to  75  per  cent  of  ingot  capacity. 
Notwithstanding  losses  in  output  local  mill  prices  re- 
main firm  on  plates,  shapes  and  bars.  Hoops  and 
bands,  as  well  as  sheets,  continue  to  show  weakness, 
but  on  the  whole  the  market  is  remarkably  steady. 
Mills  find  particular  encouragement  in  the  appearance 
of  definite  inquiries  for  a  large  number  of  freight  cars. 
The  Southern  Pacific  has  entered  the  market  for  6500 
and  the  St.  Louis  Southwestern  for  1000.  Blue  prints 
and  specifications  for  3000  refrigerator  cars  for  the 
Pacific  Fruit  E.xpress  have  been  completed  and  in- 
quiries will  be  issued  in  a  day  or  two.  Before  the 
close  of  the  current  week  the  Southern  Pacific  is  ex- 
pected to  issue  additional  inquiries  for  3500  cars. 

Ferroalloys.— A  local  buyer  is  inquiring  for  300  to 
500  tons  of  ferromanganese  for  first  quarter  delivery. 
No  orders  have  been  reported  during  the  week;  hence 
the   price   situation   is   uncertain.     There   has   been   no 
activity  in  either  spiegeleisen  or  50  per  cent  ferrosilicon. 
We  quote  SO  per  cent  ferromanganese,  $115.38  to 
$117.56  ;   delivered  ;  50  per  cent  ferrosilicon.  $82,  de- 
livered ;    spiegeleisen,    18    to    22    per     cent.    $43.80, 
delivered. 

Pig  Iron.— The  past  week  has  seen  the  heaviest 
buying  for  many  months.  Bookings  by  local  sellers 
exceed  150,000  tons  for  the  seven-day  period  and  sales 
during  the  coming  week  promise  to  be  correspondingly 
heavy.  Much  of  the  tonnage  bought  is  for  first  quarter 
and  first  half,  indicating  that  melters  are  anxious  to 
contract  ahead  at  present  prices.  Under  the  stimulus 
of  demand  the  market  has  stiffened  and  on  prompt  de- 
liveries the  lowest  going  price  is  $23,  base  local  fur- 
nace, while  for  first  quarter  $23.50,  furnace,  is  the  mini- 
mum. Producers  are  not  particularly  anxious  to  take 
business  for  second  quarter  shipment  at  this  time,  but 
have  booked  some  orders  at  $24,  base  furnace.  That 
Southern  furnaces  are  also  heavily  committed  is  indi- 
cated by  the  fact  that  two  of  the  largest  producers 
have  withdrawn  from  the  market.  Apparently  the 
lowest  available  price  on  Southern  iron  today  is  $19.50, 
Birmingham,  or  $25.51,  delivered  Chicago.  The  Cana- 
dian furnace  has  also  withdravm  from  the  market. 
There  is  still  a  large  tonnage  of  iron  on  inquiry  which 
has  not  yet  been  placed.  A  Milwaukee  melter,  for 
instance,  "is  in  the  market  for  10,000  to  12,000  tons  of 
malleable,  representing  requirements  for  the  entire 
coming  year.  A  strong  buying  movement  is  under 
way  and  factors  which  worked  for  extreme  weakness 
ten  days  ago  are  no  longer  operative.  The  increasingly 
heavy  oflferings  of  steel  works  furnaces,  as  well  as 
those  of  outside  stacks  in  Buffalo,  Canada  and  the 
South,  have  created  a  highly  competitive  situation  in 
which  all  advantage  lay  with  the  buyer.    So  much  ton- 


nage has  been  absorbed  in  the  past  week,  however, 
that  the  market  is  now  on  a  firm  footing.  Buying  of 
charcoal  has  also  been  on  a  liberal  scale.  A  northern 
Indiana  melter  has  closed  for  1000  tons  of  charcoal. 
Inquiries  for  low  phosphorus  have  been  limited  to  a  few 
carload  lots.  Prices  range  from  $29.50  to  $30,  Valley 
furnace. 

Quotations  on  Northern  foundry  high  phosphorus 
malleable  and  basic  irons  are  f.o.b.  local  furnace 
and  do  not  include  an  average  switching  charge  of 
61c.  per  ton.  Other  prices  are  for  iron  delivered  at 
consumer's  yard  or  when  so  indicated,  f.o.b.  furnace 
other    than    local. 

Lake  Superior  charcoal,  averaging 

sil.  1.50.   delivered  at  Chicago..  $28.15 

Northern   coke.   No.    1   sil.    2.25   to 

2.75    $23. 50  to    24.00 

Northern  coke,  foundry.  No.  2,  sil 

1.75    to    2.25 23.00  to    23.50 

Malleable,  not  over  2.2.'.  sil 23.00  to    23.50 

Basic    23.00  to    23.50 

High    phosphorus    23.00  to    23.50 

Southern  No.  2 25.51 

Low    phos.,    sil.    1    to    2    per   cent, 

copper  free   34.29  to    34.79 

Silvery,   sil.    S  per   cent 37.29 

Plates. — Mills  are  encouraged  by  the  appearance  of 
inquiries  from  the  Southern  Pacific  and  the  St.  Louis 
Southwestern  for  a  total  of  7500  cars.  Before  the  close 
of  the  week,  formal  inquiries  for  3500  additional  cars 
for  the  Southern  Pacific  and  3000  cars  for  the  Pacific 
Fruit  Express  will  probably  be  in  the  hands  of  car 
builders.  This  will  bring  the  total  of  new  inquiries  up 
to  14,000  cars,  involving  140,000  tons  of  steel,  largely 
plates.  Plate  bookings  during  the  week  have  been  light. 
A  mill  east  of  here  took  an  order  for  300^  tons  from  a 
local  buyer  at  a  price  of  2.50c.,  delivered,  or  $2  a  ton 
under  the  price  of  Chicago  mills.  Local  producers,  how- 
ever, have  been  holding  firmly  to  their  quotations  and 
there  are  no  indications  that  they  will  deviate  from  that 
policy.  Recent  oil  storage  tank  orders  have  been  small. 
The  Standard  Oil  'Co.  has  placed  13  tanks  involving 
600  tons  for  erection  at  Casper,  Wyo.,  with  the  Graver 
Corporation,  but  has  further  orders  to  place  for  that 
location.  The  Sinclair  Refining  Co.  has  awarded  a  num- 
ber of  acid  tanks  for  East  Chicago,  requiring  240  tons, 
to  the  Graver   Corporation. 

The  mill  quotation  is  2.60c.,  Chicago.  Jobbers 
quote  3.30c.  for  plates  out  of  stock. 

Sheets. — A  local  mill  has  booked  additional  Japanese 
orders  for  black  sheets,  amounting  to  about  2000  tons. 
January  delivery  is  called  for.  Domestic  demand  for 
sheets  shows  a  little  more  life,  although  the  price  sit- 
uation is  still  weak.  On  galvanized  sheets,  4.85c.  Pitts- 
burgh is  rather  commonly  quoted  by  the  smaller  pro- 
ducers, but  on  black  3.65c.,  base  Pittsburgh,  is  still  an 
exceptional  figure.  Blue  annealed  remains  steady  at 
3c.,  base  Pittsburgh. 

Mill  quotations  are  3.75c.  to  3.S5c.  for  No.  28 
black,  3c.  for  No.  10  blue  annealed  and  4.85c.  to  Be. 
for  No.  28  galvanized,  all  being  Pittsburgh  prices, 
subject  to  a  freight  rate  to  Chicago  of  34c.  per 
100  lb. 

Jobbers  quote,  f.o.b.  Chicago,  4c.  for  blue  an- 
nealed, 4.70c.  for  black  and  5.S5C.  for  galvanized. 

Cast  Iron  Pipe.— The  United  States  Cast  Iron  Pipe 
&  Foundry  Co.  has  booked  375  tons  for  Thornton,  111., 
and  75  tons  for  Hammond,  Ind.  Detroit  takes  bids  to- 
day on  2421  tons  of  12-in.,  class  C,  1881  tons  of  8-in., 
class  B,  and  100  tons  of  24-in.,  class  C,  water  pipe. 
Prices  still  show  considerable  variation,  according  to 
deliveries  desired.  The  lowest  figure  recently  reported 
was  $46.90,  base  Birmingham,  which  covered  extended 
delivery. 

We  quote  per  net  ton.  f.o.b.  Chicago,  as  follows: 
Water  pipe,  4-in.,  $59.20  to  $60.20;  6-in.  and  above, 
$55.20  to  $56.20  ;  class  A  and  gas  pipe,  $5  extra. 

Reinforcing  Bars. — Few  lettings  exceeding  100  tons 
each  were  reported  during  the  week,  but  considerable 
new  work  is  coming  up  for  figures.  Fully  1000  tons  of 
bars  are  still  to  be  bought  for  Illinois  road  work,  on 
which  general  contracts  have  been  placed.  Close  to 
2000  tons  additional  will  be  required  in  seven  bridges 
and  169  miles  of  road  work  to  be  awarded  to  general 
contractors  at  Springfield,  111.,  Nov.  22.  An  assembly 
plant  for  the  Ford  Motor  Co.  at  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  will 
require    approximately    500   tons.      The    superstructure 
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for  tlu'  Miluaiiki'i'  Journal  Riiildinn',  Milwaukoo,  in- 
volviiiK  about  100  Ions,  is  cxpcctfd  to  bo  placed  shortly. 
Prices  on  concrete  bars  have  generally  advanced  to  3c., 
Chicajro  warehouse. 

Lettings  include: 

I^ulck  Ice  Croiim  Co.,  Milwaukee,  garage,  160  ton.s  to  Cor- 
rugiitcil  Bar  Co. 

Apartment  building,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  1.10  t<>n.s  to  Kal- 
mnn  Steel  Co. 

Seven-story  apartment  hotel  for  A.  C.  Lee,  Detroit,  Mich., 
11,')  tons  to  McRae  Steel  Co. 

Metallurgy  building  for  the  School  of  Mines,  Houghton, 
Mich..   110  tons  to  Corrugated  Bar  Co. 

Pending  business  includes: 

Illinois  State  highway  work,  1000  tons. 

Seven  bridges  and  169  miles  of  concrete  highway  for  the 
State  of  Illinois:  bids  on  general  contract  to  be  taken  at 
Springfleld,  111.,  Nov.  22,  2000  tons. 

Curtis  Automobile  Co.  garage,  Milwaukee,    170  tons. 

P'ord  Motor  Co.  assembly  plant,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  500 
tons. 

Two  high  school  buildings,  Appleton,  Wis.,   150  tons. 

Shrine  Temple.  Fort  Wayne.  Ind..  200  tons,  bids  on  gen- 
eral contract  rejected  and  plans  to  be  revised. 

Sanitary  district,  Chicago,  McCormick  Highway,  700  tons, 
bids  on  general  contract  rejected  and  new  figures  asked. 

Rails  and  Track  Supplies. — Outside  of  miscellaneous 
orders  for  6000  tons  of  rails,  no  additional  business  in 
standard  sections  has  been  taken  by  local  mills.  New 
commitments  in  track  supplies  have  also  been  small, 
but  an  unusually  large  inquiry  for  tie  plates,  ang-le  bars, 
spikes  and  belts  is  expected  to  appear  shortly. 

Standard  Bessemer  and  open-hearth  rails.  $43  ; 
light  rails,   rolled  steel,  2.25c.,  t.o.b.   makers'   mills. 

Standard  railroad  spikes,  3.25c.  mill  ;  track  bolts 
with  square  nuts.  4.25c.  mill ;  iron  tie  plates,  2.75c, 
mill;  steel  tie  plates,  2,60c„  f,o,b,  mill;  angle  bars, 
2.75c.,  f.o.b.  mill. 

Jobbers  quote  standard  spikes  out  of  warehouse 
at  3.90c.  base,  and  track  bolts,  4.90c,  base. 

Bolts  and  Nuts. — Demand  shows  no  improvement 
and  the  price  situation  is  soft.  On  large  machine  bolts 
60  and  10  and  10  off,  f.o.b.  Chicago,  is  not  an  uncom- 
mon discount.  On  large  rivets  as  low  as  $2.65,  f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh,  has  been  done. 

Jobbers  quote  structural  rivets.  4c.  ;  boiler  rivets. 
4,20c,  ;  machine  bolts  up  to  %  x  4  in.,  55  and  5  per 
cent  off;  larger  sizes,  55  and  5  off;  carriage  bolts 
up  to  %  X  6  in,,  50  and  5  off;  larger  sizes,  50  and  5 
off;  hot  pressed  nuts,  squares  and  hexagons,  tapped, 
$3.50  off;  blank  nuts,  $3.50  oft;  coach  or  lag  screws, 
gimlet  points,   square  heads.    60  and   5   per  cent  off. 

Structural  Material. — Fabricating  awards  for  the 
week  involved  a  relatively  small  tonnage,  but  business 
in  prospect  is  most  promising.  Locally,  preliminary 
figures  have  been  taken  on  the  Union  League  Club 
building,  involving  5.300  tons,  and  bids  are  expected  to 
be  asked  early  in  December  on  the  Chicago  Tribune 
Building,  requiring  5000  tons,  and  the  new  Palmer 
House,  taking  10,000  tons.  The  building  program  of 
the  Ford  Motor  Co.  alone  is  a  large  one.  At  St.  Paul  it 
has  asked  for  new  figures  on  an  assembly  plant,  which, 
according  to  revised  plans,  will  require  6000  tons.  Other 
projects  on  which  it  has  asked  bids  include  additional 
units  for  its  steel  plant  at  River  Rouge,  Mich.,  involv- 
ing 10,000  tons,  a  press  shop  and  forge  shop  at  River 
Rouge,  9700  tons,  and  an  assembly  plant  at  Kansas 
City,  400  tons.  An  assembly  plant  at  Philadelphia,  re- 
quiring 4500  tons,  on  which  figures  have  been  taken,  re- 
mains unlet.  The  Northern  Pacific  has  received  bids 
on  miscellaneous  bridges,  involving  1700  tons. 

The    mill    quotation    on   plain    material    is    2.60c., 


Bars. — While  expectation  of  lower  prices  may  have 
held  back  buying  of  soft  steel  bars,  probably  a  more 
important  present  influence  to  that  end  is  a  common 
desire  to  enter  the  new  year  with  low  inventories.  Cur- 
rent orders  are  of  a  desultory  character  and  cover  im- 
mediate needs  almost  exclusively.  Local  prices  on  mild 
steel  bars  remain  firm.  Demand  for  bar  iron  shows  no 
improvement  and  mills  are  operating  intermittently 
or  on  a  sharply  curtailed  basis.     Practically  the  same 


situation  holds  true  of  rails  and  steel  bars,  but  prices  of 
both  commodities  remain  unchanged. 

Mill  prices  are:  Mild  steel  bars,  2.50c,,  Chicago; 
common  bar  iron,  2.40c.,  Chicago;  rail  steel,  2.30c.. 
Chicago  mill. 

Jobbers  qiiDto  S.L'iic.  for  steel  bars  out  of  ware- 
house. 'I'll.  \  I,  I.  II  .  iiui.tation  on  cold-rolled  steel 
bars  and     i         '  i     for  rounds  and  5.05c.  for 

flats,  squ:ii '       I'll,.         I. IIS, 

JobbiT.i     III     II    mil   medium   deformed   steel 

bars  at  3c.  li  i   ■  .  I |.      l,:.,''.c, ;  bands.  3.95c. 

Wire  Products. — While  no  material  increase  in  mill 
bookings  is  looked  for  in  November  and  December, 
sentiment  is  improved  to  the  extent  that  prospects  for 
first  quarter  business  are  regarded  as  good  and  present 
prices  are  expected  to  remain  unchanged.  For  mill 
prices  see  finished  iron  and  steel,  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh, 
page  1416. 

We  quote  w.arehouse  prices  f.o.b.  Chicago :  No.  6 
to  No.  9  bright  basic  wire,  $3.90  per  100  lb,  ;  extra 
for  black  annealed  wire,  15o,  per  100  lb, ;  common 
wire  nails.  $3.80  per  100  lb.;  cement  coated  nails, 
$3.25  per  keg. 

Warehouse  Prices. — Local  jobbers  have  reduced  their 
prices  on  small  rivets  and  on  bolts  and  nuts.  Small 
rivets  in  keg  lots  are  now  quoted  at  60  per  cent  off  and 
in  less  than  keg  lots  at  55  off.  The  new  bolt  and  nut 
quotations  are  given  under  the  bolt  and  nut  paragraph. 
Local  warehouses  report  that  business  from  the  city 
is  keeping  up,  while  orders  from  country  points  are  fall- 
ing off.  The  open  winter  has  permitted  building  opera- 
tions to  go  forward  without  interruption,  thereby  sus- 
taining demand  for  building  materials.  Bookings,  how- 
ever, are  well  diversified,  coming  from  miscellaneous 
sources. 

Old  Material. — Prices  are  higher  on  some  grades  of 
scrap,  but  this  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  new 
supplies  are  not  coming  out  fast  enough  to  satisfy 
short  sales.  While  consumers  are  showing  .some  interest 
in  low  phosphorous  grades  and  in  cast  and  malleable 
iron  scrap,  market  activity  is  largely  confined  to  the 
dealers.  Consumption,  in  fact,  is  showing  a  material 
decline.  Open-hearth  operations  of  the  steel  mills  are 
being  curtailed  and  bar  iron  mills  are  either  idle  or 
running  at  a  very  low  rate.  Demand  lor  iron  mill 
grades  is  so  light  that  prices  are  little  more  than  nom- 
inal except  on  materials  which  can  be  diverted  to  other 
uses.  There  is  practically  no  market  for  No.  2  bushel- 
ing.  Railroad  offerings  include  the  Rock  Island,  5000 
tons;  the  Santa  Fe,  2000  tons,  and  the  Chesapeake  & 
Ohio,  5700  tons. 

We  quote  delivery  in  consumers'  yards,  Chicago 
and  vicinity,  all  freight  and  transfer  charges  paid, 
as  follows : 

Per  Gross  Ton 

Iron   rails    $19.50  to  $20.00 

Cast    iron    car    wheels 18.00  to    18.50 

Relaying  rails,  56  and  60  lb 26.00  to    27,00 

Relaying  rails,  65  lb,  and  heavier  32,00  to    35,00 

Forged    steel    car    wheels 17,50  to     18,00 

Railroad   tires,  charging  box  size  17,50  to    18,00 
Railroad  leaf  springs,  cut  apart,  ,    18,00  to    18,50 

Ralls  for  rerolling 15,50  to    16,00 

Steel  rails,  less  Uian  3  ft 16,50  to    17,00 

Heavy  melting   steel 14,00  to    14,50 

Frogs,    switches   and    guards   cut 

apart    14.00  to    14.50 

Shoveling  steel    13.50  to    14.00 

Drop  forge  flashings 9.50  to    10.00 

Hydraulic   compressed  sheets....   11.00  to    11.50 

Axle  turnings 11.00  to    11.50 

Steel  angle  bars 16.00  to    16.50 

Per  Net  Ton 

Iron  angle  and  splice  bars 17.50  to    18.00 

Iron  arch  bars  and  transoms.  .  .  .    17.50  to    18,00 

Iron    car   axles    24.00  to    24.50 

Steel   car   axles    15.50  to    16.00 

No.    1    busheling 10.00  to    10.50 

No.    2    busheling 7.00  to      7.50 

Cut  forge    12.50  to    13.00 

Pipes  and  flues 8.00  to      8.50 

No.   1    railroad   wrought 12,50  to    13,00 

No,    2    railroad   wrought 12,50  to    13.00 

Steel   knuckles  and   couplers 16.00  to    16,50 

Coil    springs     17.50  to    18,00 

No,   1  machinery  cast    18,50  to    19,00 

No.   1  railroad   cast 17.50  to    18.00 

No.  1  agricultural  cast 17.50  to    18.00 

Low  phos.   punchings 14.00  to    14.50 

Locomotive  tires,  smooth 15.50  to    16.00 

Machine  shop  turnings 6.00  to      6,50 

Cast    borings    9,00  to       9,50 

Short   shoveling  turnings 9,00  to      9,50 

Stove    plates     15,50  to    16.00 

Grate  bars    14,50  to    15,00 

Brake    shoes     16,00  to    16,50 

Railroad    malleable    17.00  to    17.50 

Agricultural  malleable 16,50  to    17,00 
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Heavy  Buying  of  Pig  Iron — Many  Inquiries 
Pending — Large  Tin  Plate  Purchases 

New  York,  Nov.  20. — Buying  of  pig  iron  developed 
into  a  broad  movement  about  the  middle  of  last  week 
and  sales  through  New  York  offices  for  the  past  10 
days  have  amounted  to  about  100,000  tons,  while  about 
25,000  tons  is  still  pending.  The  principal  transaction 
was  the  purchase  of  50,000  tons  by  the  American  Radi- 
ator Co.,  which  was  closed  today.  Most  of  the  buying 
last  week  was  for  rather  small  tonnages,  the  largest 
being  2500  tons,  but  the  total  amounted  to  about  35,000 
tons.  It  is  evident  that  important  consumers  are  con- 
vinced that  the  market  has  struck  bottom  and  among 
those  represented  this  week  are  the  following,  the 
tonnages  either  having  been  placed  or  about  to  be: 
American  Locomotive  Co.,  8000  to  9000  tons;  Gould 
Coupler  Co.,  2000  tons;  Eastern  Malleable  Iron  Co., 
5000  tons;  American  Brake  Shoe  &  Foundry  Co.,  3500 
tons;  Worthing  Pump  &  Machinery  Corporation,  3500 
tons;  Miles-Bement-Pond  Co.,  300  tons;  Ingersoll-Rand 
Co.,  1000  tons;  William  H.  Crane  Co.,  1000  tons;  Gen- 
eral Electric  Co.,  1800  tons.  Buying  is  for  the  re- 
mainder of  this  year  and  the  first  quarter  of  next, 
and  neither  buyers  nor  sellers  have  been  disposed  to 
go  beyond  April.  The  buying  has  been  done  in  most 
cases  at  low  prices,  with  $19  as  the  minimum  at  Buf- 
falo, and  $21  as  the  minimum  in  eastern  Pennsylvania. 
Following  the  buying  sellers  have  advanced  quotations 
and  one  company  in  eastern  Pennsylvania  is  now  ask- 
ing $23,  while  $20  with  50c.  differentials  is  more  gen- 
eral in  Buffalo,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  iron  could 
be  purchased  at  less  than  $20.  Some  sellers  are  pre- 
dicting that  $21  will  be  the  prevailing  Buffalo  price 
in  a  few  days.  While  the  buying  has  been  widespread, 
it  has  been  done  carefully  and  some  shrewd  buyers  are 
not  yet  included  in  the  list  of  those  who  have  placed 
orders.  Whether  the  new  prices  now  being  asked  can 
be  maintained  remains  to  be  determined.  Certain  it  is 
that  the  market  is  in  a  much  better  condition  from  the 
standpoint  of  furnaces  than  it  has  been  for  a  number 
of  months. 

We  quote  delivered  in  the  New  York  district  as 
follows,  having  added  to  furnace  price  $2.27  freight 
from  eastern  Pennsylvania,  ?4.91  from  Buffalo  and 
$5.44  from  Virginia: 

East.  Pa.  No.  IX  fdy..  sil.  2.75  to 

3.25     $23.77  to  $24.77 

East.  Pa.  No.  2X  fdy.,  sil.  2.25  to 

2.75     23.27  to    24.27 

East.  Pa.  No.  2.  sil.  1.75  to  2.25..    23.27  to    24.27 

Buffalo,  sil.   1.75   to  2.25 23.91  to    24.91 

No.  2X  Virginia,  sil.  2.25  to  2.75..  29.94 

No.  2  Virginia,  sil.  1.75  to  2.25...  29.44 

Ferroalloys. — There  are  substantial  inquiries  for 
ferromanganese  from  several  consumers  aggregating 
probably  1000  tons  for  delivei-y  as  soon  as  possible  this 
year.  There  have  been  sales  of  carload  lots  of  British 
alloy  at  $110,  seaboard,  and  there  are  reports  that  the 
domestic  alloy  is  available  at  a  concession  from  this 
price,  or  as  low  as  $107.50.  There  are  predictions  that, 
if  the  pig  iron  market  becomes  active  and  advances,  the 
ferromanganese  market  will  also  become  stronger  and 
higher.  Buying  of  spiegeleisen  is  confined  to  carload 
lots  at  prevailing  quotations  and  the  market  is  quiet. 
There  have  been  no  developments  in  the  fen-osilicon  or 
ferrochromium  markets,  purchases  being  of  a  hand-to- 
mouth  nature   at  prevailing  quotations. 

Cast-iron  Pipe. — Makers  report  slightly  better  busi- 

(less  than  is  usual  at  this  season  and  generally  expect 
o  operate  with  a  good  tonnage  ahead  until  spring  de- 
mand begins.  Inquiries  and  purchases  by  large  gas 
and  water  companies  are  features  of  the  present  mar- 
ket. To  purchasers  willing  to  accept  delivery  through 
the  winter  months,  concessions  of  from  $1  to  $1.50  are 
still  offered.  We  quote  per  net  ton,  f.o.b.  New  York, 
in  carload  lots,  as  follows:  6-in.  and  larger,  $62.10  to 


$63.60;  4-in.  and  5-in.,  $67.10  to  $68.60;  3-in.,  $77.10  to 
$78.60,  with  $5  additional  for  Class  A  and  gas  pipe. 
The  upward  trend  of  the  soil  pipe  market  is  acting  as 
a  spur  to  business  that  might  otherwise  have  been  slow 
to  develop.  The  gradual  stiffening  in  prices  has  re- 
sulted in  a  disappearance  of  the  50%  per  cent  off  list 
for  heavy  pipe  and  recent  buying  has  in  most  cases 
filled  makers  up  for  the  next  40  to  60  days.  We  quote 
discounts  of  both  Southern  and  Northern  makers,  f.o.b. 
New  York,  in  carload  lots,  as  follows:  6-in.,  30%  and 
35%  per  cent  off  list;  heavy,  40%  and  45%  per  cent  off 
list. 

Warehouse  Business. — While  a  fairly  large  volume 
of  orders  is  generally  reported,  they  are  small  in  ton- 
nage, as  a  rule,  and  the  total  is  light.  Weakness  con- 
tinues in  sheet  prices,  and  there  are  recurrent  rumors 
of  shading  on  bars.  There  is  evidently  a  conviction  on 
the  part  of  buyers  from  mills  that  considerably  better 
than  current  quotations  could  be  obtained  on  any 
sizable  order.  A  spread  of  25c.  per  100  lb.  still 
obtains  on  cold-rolled  shafting,  some  warehouses  in 
New  Jersey  having  refused  to  follow  the  recent  in- 
crease. Except  for  weak  spots  on  some  products  the 
market  continues  unchanged.    We  quote  prices  on  page 


Finished  Iron  and  Steel. — Since  the  announcement 
by  the  American  Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Co.  of  its  price  of 

$5.50  per  base  box  for  tin  plate  for  the  first  half  of 
1924,  contracts  have  been  coming  in  freely  to  both  this 
interest  and  independents.  The  American  Can  Co.  has 
placed  5,400,000  base  boxes  with  the  leading  interest 
and  additional  orders  placed  with  two  or  three  inde- 
pendent mills  bring  the  total  close  to  6,000,000  boxes. 
Other  users  of  tin  plate  have  made  reservations  or  have 
signed  contracts,  so  that  the  tin  plate  mills  are  now  as- 
sured of  full  rollings  for  the  first  half.  The  outlook  for 
pipe  is  also  encouraging,  particularly  for  merchant  pipe, 
demand  for  which  has  been  stimulated  by  continued 
activity  in  building  construction.  The  depressed  situa- 
tion in  the  oil  industry  precludes  estimates  of  the  de- 
mand for  oil  country  pipe  for  first  quarter  or  first  half. 
In  plates,  shapes  and  bars  there  is  no  improvement,  and 
although  the  demand  for  steel  for  buildings  continues 
fairly  good,  especially  in  the  New  York  territory,  it  is 
not  sufficient  to  give  the  mills  full  rollings.  Plates  are 
so  dull  that  there  seems  no  hope  of  a  revival  this  year. 
Orders  are  badly  needed  by  makers  of  cold  finished 
steel.  In  structural  steel  the  largest  rew  inquiries 
cover  five  new  school  buildings  for  New  York,  totaling 
6000  tons.  The  New  Y'ork  Telephone  Co.  building,  re- 
quiring 18,000  tons,  is  being  refigTjred  and  may  be  let 
soon.  A  new  office  building  at  Broadway  and  Fortieth 
Street,  not  yet  out  for  steel  figures,  will  require  7000 
tons,  while  an  office  building  in  Newark,  also  in  pre- 
liminary stages,  will  take  2000  tons.  Aside  from  the  in- 
quiry of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  for  11,000  cars, 
railroad  equipment  business  pending  is  not  up  to  ex- 
pectations. Prices  of  plates,  shapes  and  bars  are  un- 
changed at  2.40c.  to  2.50c.  for  the  former  two  and  2.40c., 
Pittsburgh,  for  the  bars.  There  is  continued  weakness 
of  prices  on  sheets,  cold  finished  steel  and  hot  rolled 
bands. 

We  quote  for  mill  shipments.  New  York  deliverj', 
as  follows:  Soft  steel  bars.  2.74o.  ;  plates  and  struc- 
tural shapes,  2.74c.  to  2.S4c.  ;  bar  iron,   2.74c. 

Coke. — The  market  still  exhibits  a  slight  tendency 
toward  weakness,  and  prices  are  substantially  un- 
changed. Standard  foundry  coke  ranges  from  $5  to 
$6.25  per  ton  and  standard  furnace  from  $3.75  to  $4.25 
per  ton,  with  medium  sulphur  quoted  at  $3.25  to  $3.50. 
By-product  coke  is  quoted  at  $10.91,  Newark  and  Jersey 
City,  N.  J. 

Old  Material. — There  is  a  considerably  better  tone 
to  the  market  this  week  and  slightly  higher  quotations 
are  ruling  on  some  grades.  Heavy  melting  steel  ranges 
from  $14.50  to  $15  per  ton,  eastern  Penn.sylvania,  and 
specification  pipe,  borings  and  turnings,  cast  borings 
and  machine  shop  turnings  are  all  slightly  firmer  than 
for  some  time.  Borings  and  turnings  are  being  pur- 
chased at  $11  to  $11.50,  delivered  to  eastern  Pennsyl- 
vania consumers,  and  turnings  are  firmer  at  $11.50  per 
ton  delivered.     Cast  borings  are  now  quotable  at  $12 
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|i«r  ton,  delivered  eastern  Pennsylviuiiii,  and  pipe  is 
K'enerally  quoted  at  $14.50  per  ton,  deliveied.  Stove 
plate  is  firm,  $15.50  per  ton  being  reported  i)aid  for 
delivery  to  an  eastern  Pennsylvania  coiisunior,  and 
$15.50  to  $16,  delivered  to  New  Jersey  foundries.  Not 
only  is  the  domestic  market  showing  signs  of  recovery, 
but  a  fair  volume  of  export  inquiry  is  reported.  In 
most  cases,  however,  offers  are  too  low  to  permit  of 
business. 

Buying  prices  per  gross  ton  New  Yorl<  foUnw  : 

Heavy  melting  steel,  yard $11.00  to  JU.r.ii 

Steel     rails,     short     lengths,      or 

equivalent   11.50  to    12.00 

Rails   for  rolling 15.00  to    16.00 

Relaying   rails,   nominal 25.00  to    26.00 

Steel  car  axles 15.00  to    16.00 

Iron  car  axles 22.50  to    23.00 

No.l    railroad   wrought 13.00  to    13.50 

Wrought  iron  track 11.50  to    12.00 

Forge  Are   8.00  to      8.50 

No.   1  yard   wrought,  long 12.00  to    12.60 

Cast  borings   (clean) .  8.00  to      8.50 

Machine-shop   turnings    7.50  to       8.00 

Mixed  borings  and   turnings 7.00  to      7.50 

Iron  and  steel  pipe   (1  in.  diam., 

not  under  2  ft.  long) 10.00  to    10.50 

Stove  plate 12.50  to    13.00 

Locomotive   grate  bars 12.00  to    12.50 

Malleable  cast    (railroad) 14.00  to    15.00 

Cast-iron  car  wheels 15.00  to    15.50 

Prices  which  dealers  in  New  York  and  Brooklyn 
are  quoting  to  local  foundries  per  gross  ton  follow : 

No.   1  machinery  cast $19.00 

No.   1  heavy  cast    (columns,   building  ma- 
terials,  etc.),  cupola  size 18.00 

No.  1  heavy  cast,  not  cupola  size 14.50 

No.  2  cast  (radiators,  cast  boilers,  etc.) . .  .    16.00 


Birmingham 


More  Activity  in  Pig  Iron — Sales  Under  $19 
Are  Reported 

Birmingham,  Ala.,  Nov.  20. — About  200,000  tons 
of  pig  iron  has  been  sold  by  Southern  furnace  interests 
here  the  last  few  days  and  the  asking  price  advanced 
to  $21  for  No.  2  foundry. 

Soil  pipe  improvement  also  is  reported  at  $55, 
standard,  with  sales  into  first  two  months  of  next  year. 
Pressure  pipe  companies  are  selling  smaller  sizes  into 
second  quarter  of  next  year. 

There  is  general  improvement  in  the  market.  The 
Sloss-ShefReld  Steel  &  Iron  Co.  will  blow  in  its  fourth 
furnace  shortly. 

A  turn  for  the  better  is  noted  in  the  Southern  iron 
market.  Sales  have  been  made  of  large  tonnages  for 
delivery  in  first  quarter  at  $20  for  No.  2  foundry  and 
under,  with  one  company  withdrawing  for  less  than  $21 
for  next  year  delivery.  The  competition  in  the  Middle 
West  is  keener  as  quotations  are  lowered  by  Northern 
furnaces.  The  quotations  in  Birmingham  are  weak, 
vritfc  $20  given  as  average  price  for  No.  2  foundry. 
Reports  have  it  that  differentials  and  freight  rates 
make  it  possible  for  some  Alabama  iron  to  be  sold 
under  $19  per  ton.  Local  melters  are  still  buying 
in  small  lots,  to  meet  immediate  needs.  There  is  a 
little  more  iron  being  shipped  and  melted  in  the  im- 
mediate territory  than  is  being  manufactured  and 
more  iron  is  being  taken  from  the  yards.  The  surplus 
stock  of  iron  will  show  a  little  reduction  if  the  make 
during  the  rest  of  the  month  does  not  exceed  the  melt 
and  shipments.  The  local  iron  melters  are  doing  well, 
everything  considered,  with  prospects  of  improvement 
with  the  soil  pipe  makers.  The  pressure  pipe  people 
are  assured  of  active  operation  through  the  winter,  let- 
tings  being  noted  every  week  and  specifications  in  sight 
from  various  directions.  The  Alabama  Co.  will  blow 
out  one  of  its  two  Gadsden  furnaces  for  repairs. 

We   quote    per   gross   ton   f.o.b.    Birmingham    dis- 
trict furnace  as  follows; 

Foundry,  silicon  1.75  to  2.25 $19.00  to  $20.00 

Basic    20.00  to    21.00 

Charcoal,  warm  blast 33.00 


Finished  Material. — The  steady  shipment  of  steel 
bars,  wire,  nails,  rods,  etc.,  is  still  on.  No  little  export 
business  on  wire  and  nails  has  come  into  the  Birming- 
ham district,  and  there  are  prospects  of  a  continuation 
of  this  business  for  some  time.  The  plants  of  the 
Tennessee  Coal,  Iron  &  Railroad  Co.,  the  Gulf  States 
Steel  Co.  and  the  American  Steel  &  Wire  Co.  have  been 
producing  steadily,  the  Gulf  States  having  four  open- 
hearth  furnaces  in  operation  and  its  entire  finishing 
mills.     Steel  bars  are  quoted  2.60c. 

Coke. — The  coke  market  in  the  Birmingham  district 
is  far  from  being  active.  The  production  has  been  cur- 
tailed by  blowing  out  of  some  beehive  ovens  and  the 
repairing  of  by-product  ovens.  Coke  quotations  are 
weak,  ranging  from  $5.50  to  $7  for  by-product  foundry 
coke.  Woodward  and  one  or  two  others  are  making 
repairs  to  a  few  ovens.  The  surplus  stock  of  coke  in 
this  district  is  not  very  extensive. 

Old  Material. — There  is  very  little  market  for  scrap 
iron  and  steel,  not  much  of  the  old  material  moving. 
The  quotations  are  still  uncertain,  weak  and  sagging. 
Heavy  melting  steel  has  but  little  demand  and  the 
borings  and  turnings  command  more  attention.  Deal- 
ers are  still  sticking  to  a  policy  of  maintaining  large 
stocks  of  old  material  and  are  meeting  any  and  all 
demand. 

We  quote  per  gross  ton  f.o.b.  Birmingham  district 
yards,  nominal  prices,  as  follows: 

Cast   iron   borings,  chemical $18.00  to  $19.09 

Heavy  melting  steel 14.00  to    15.00 

Railroad    wrought    15.00  to    16.00 

Steel  axles    19.00  to    20.00 

Iron  axles   23.00  to    24.00 

Old  steel  rails 16.00  to    17.00 

No.    1    cast ■.  .  .    19.00  to    20.00 

Tram   car   wheels 18.00  to    19.00 

Car  wheels   17.00  to    18.00 

Stove    plate    16.00  to    17.00 

Machine  shop  turnings 8.00  to      9.00 

Cast  iron  borings 9.00  to    10.00 


Buffalo 


Pig  Iron  Sales  in  Few  Days  Amount  to  a  Very 

Large  Tonnage 

Buffalo,  Nov.  20. — The  American  Radiator  Co.  has 
purchased  50,000  tons  of  foundry  iron  for  Buffalo  plants 
for  delivery  over  the  next  four  months.  The  deal  was 
made  today.  The  buying  movement,  which  had  its 
inception  last  week,  continues,  and  while  not  including 
all  producers,  a  number  of  sales  have  been  made  that 
go  to  make  a  large  volume.  One  firm  today  announced 
its  base  price  as  $21.50  after  closing  details  of  the 
Radiator  company  purchase.  Sales  made  before  the 
Radiator  transaction  probably  amounted  to  50,000  tons. 
Some  tonnages  were  closed  at  $19  to  $19.50  for  silicon 
1.75  to  2.25  and  in  most  instances  differentials  were 
waived.  The  present  asking  price  of  most  sellers  for 
malleable  and  foundry  iron,  silicon  1.75  to  2.25,  is  $20, 
and  the  50c.  differential  is  asked.  Practically  all  sales 
are  for  first  quarter  delivery;  prices  have  not  yet  been 
named  for  second  quarter.  The  unusually  large  place- 
ment will  likely  serve  to  maintain  the  present  basis 
of  furnace  operation  which  was  threatened  with  cur- 
tailment through  the  winter. 

We  quote  f.o.b.,  gross  ton,  Buffalo  as  follows : 
No.  1  foundry,  sil.  2.75  to  3.25 ..  .$20.00  to  $20.50 
No.  2  foundry,  sil.   2.25  to  2.75...    19.50  to    20.00 

No.  2  plain,  sil.  1.75  to  2.25 19.50  to    20.00 

Basic    20.50  to    21.00 

M;alleable     20.50  to    21.00 

Lake  Superior  charcoal 28.28 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel. — The  general  trend  of  new 
business  is  quiet  and  except  for  unusual  activity  in 
the  placing  of  first  half  tin  plate  business  other  finished 
material  is  moving  slowly.  The  usual  order  is  for 
material  for  immediate  use  and  every  effort  to  keep 
down  stock  piles  is  made  on  account  of  the  inventory 
factor.  Some  shading  of  prices  on  black  sheets  is  being 
done  and  the  price,  3.85c.,  quoted  by  a  number  of 
sellers,  has  been  cut  by  one  mill  on  a  few  desirable 
tonnages.  One  mill  is  quoting  2.40c.  on  shapes,  while 
the  mills  usually  represented  in  this  territory  are  ask- 
ing 2.50c.     Prices  on  bands  have  weakened  and  3c.  is 
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the  current  quotation.  Production  of  cold-finished  ma- 
terial in  the  past  few  months  has  exceeded  demand  and 
sharp  competition  has  brought  out  prices  as  low  as 
3c.,  Pittsburgh. 

We    quote   warehouse   prices    Buffalo   as    follows : 
Structural    shapes,    3.63c.  ;    plates.    3.6Dc.  ;    soft    steel 
bars,   3.55c. ;   hoops,    4.65c. ;    bands.    4.35c. ;   blue   an- 
nealed sheets.   No.    10   gage,   4.45c.  ;    galvanized  steel 
sheets.    No.    28    gage.    6.35c.;    black    sheets.    No.    28 
gage,  5.25c. ;  cold  rolled  round  shafting,  4.70c. 
Old  Material. — Consumers  are  credited  with  giving 
consideration  to  prospective  stocking  up  on  heavy  melt- 
ing steel  and  a  few  other  commodities.     This  feeling 
is  engendered  through  the  low  prices  and  the  stagnant 
condition  of  the  market.    Stronger  prices  elsewhere  are 
not  reflected  here,  but  there  are  no  transactions  that 
would  make  a  market.     One  mill  has  sent  out  feelers 
for  heavy  melting  steel   in  lots   of  1000  tons  and   the 
like,  but  is  willing  to  pay  only  ?14.50  per  ton,  and  deal- 
ers are  not  inclined  to  release  first  grade  steel  at  this 
figure. 

'We  quote  f.o.b.,  gross  ton,  Buffalo,  as  follows : 

Heavy   melting  steel J14.50  to  $15.50 

Low  phos.,  0.04  and  under 20.00  to    21.00 

No.    1   railroad   wrought 14.00  to    15.00 

Car  wheels   15.50  to    16.50 

Machine  shop  turnings 8.50  to      9.00 

Cast  iron  borings 11.50  to    12.00 

No.    1    busheling 12.50  to    13.00 

Stove  plate   16.00  to    16.50 

Grate  bars    15.50  to    16.00 

Bundled   sheet  stampings 8.00  to      9.00 

No.   1   machinerv  cast 18.00  to    19.00 

Hydraulic  compressed    12.50  to    13.00 

Railroad    malleable    17.00  to    18.00 


St.  Louis 


Heaviest  Buying  in  Several  Years — Prices  Are 

Still  Low 

St.  Louis,  Nov.  20. — After  months  of  almost  con- 
tinuous inactivity,  the  pig  iron  market  burst  forth  this 
week  with  a  flood  of  sales,  the  heaviest  in  several  years. 
Sales  to  melters  in  the  district  aggregated  about  30,000 
tons  of  foundry  iron  about  equally  divided  betwe-2n 
Northern  and  Southern  make.  The  Northern  make  was 
sold  on  a  basis  of  $22,  Chicago,  while  the  Southern 
product  was  sold  at  $18.50  to  .$19.  The  stove  interests 
here  and  in  Belleville  were  heavy  purchasers,  taking 
care  of  their  requirements  for  first  quarter.  One  stove 
castings  concern  in  Belleville  bought  2.500  tons,  the 
largest  single  purchase,  and  there  were  1.5  or  20  orders 
for  1000  to  2000  tons.  The  St.  Louis  Coke  &  Iron  Co. 
sold  5000  tons  in  lots  of  carloads  to  150  tons.  The  sales 
noted  were  for  first  quarter  delivery,  but  there  were 
several  private  understandings  that  iron  would  not  be 
shipped  until  second  quarter.  The  heavy  buying  was 
due  to  a  feeling  that  the  market  had  about  reached 
level.  That  this  feeling  was  so  deep  rooted  is  due  to 
the  talk  made  here  last  week  by  J.  W.  McQueen,  presi- 
dent of  Sloss-Sheffield  Steel  &  Iron  Co.,  Birmingham, 
who  told  a  gathering  of  foundrymen  that  the  makers 
could  not  produce  iron  any  cheaper  than  at  present, 
and  that  their  furnaces  would  close  down  rather  than 
make  a  lower  price  than  $18.50.  Besides  that,  there  is 
a  need  for  iron.  One  Southern  maker  sold  a  sufficient 
quantity  during  the  week  to  withdraw  from  the  market. 
There  has  been  no  upturn  in  prices  in  sympathy  with 
the  heavy  buying.  In  fact,  one  St.  Louis  melter  re- 
ports the  purchase  of  1200  tons  of  Northern  iron  in 
Chicago  at  $21.50.  The  latter  price,  with  freight  added, 
would  be  on  a  par  with  Southern  iron  at  $18.50,  Bir- 
mingham, freight  added.  The  St.  Louis  Coke  &  Iron 
Co.  reports  the  sale  of  300  to  400  tons  for  prompt  ship- 
ment. 

We  quote  delivered  consumers'  yards,  St.  Louis, 
as  follows,  having  added  to  furnace  prices  $2.16 
freight  from  Chicago,  $3.28  from  Birmingham  (rail 
and  water),  $5.17  from  Birmingham,  all  rail,  and  81 
cent;;  average  switching  charge  from  Granite  City : 
Northern  fdy.,  all.  1.75  to  2.25.  .  .$23.66  to  24.16 
Northern  malleable,  sil.  1.75  to  2.25   23.66  to    24.16 

Basic    23.66  to    24.16 

Southern    fdy.,    sll.    1.75    to    2.25 

(rail)    23.67  to    24.17 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel. — The  only  order  of  conse- 
quence placed  here  in  several  weeks  went  to  the  Rail 
Joint  Co.  It  was  for  75,000  angle  bars  for  85  and  90-lb. 
rails  for  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railroad,  involving  about 


2500  tons.  No  other  inquiries  of  consequence  are  pend- 
ing. Neither  manufacturers  nor  jobbers  are  in  the 
market  for  any  material,  and  likely  will  not  be,  except 
for  a  few  fill-in  items,  until  after  the  first  of  the  year. 
Coke. — The  market  for  coke  remains  dull.  There 
is  very  little  demand  for  foimdry  grades,  and  the  warm 
weather  has  cut  off  buying  of  domestic  coke.  Dealers 
are  well  stocked  and  consumers  are  not  buying. 

Old  Material. — Prices  of  old  material  are  un- 
changed. The  market  is  showing  some  strength,  but 
it  is  due  entirely  to  the  activities  of  dealers.  Con- 
sumers are  buying  very  little,  but  dealers  are  confident 
that  prices  vrill  increase  when  buying  is  resumed  and 
they  are  willing  to  buy  material  to  lay  down  in  their 
yards.  Dealers  are  competing  keenly  for  offerings  by 
railroads.  New  lists  during  the  week  follow:  Wabash 
Railroad,  2500  tons;  M.  K.  T.,  2000  tons;  Rock  Island, 
5000  tons;  Santa  Fe,  2000  tons,  and  Pennsylvania,  500 
tons,  the  latter  old  locomotives. 

Per  Gross   Ton 

Iron   r.iils    $15.00  to  $15.50 

Rails  for  rolling 14.00  to    14.50 

Steel  rails,  less  than  3  ft 16.50  to    17.00 

Relaying  rails,  60  lb.  and  under.  .    25.00  to    26.00 
Relaying    rails.    70.    and    over.  .  .    32.50  to    33.50 

Cast  iron  car  wheels 17.00  to    17.50 

Heavy    melting    steel 13.00  to    13.50 

Heavy    shoveling    steel 12.50  to    13.00 

Frogs,    switches   and    guards    cut 

apart   13.50  to    1400 

Per  Net  Ton 
Heav\'  axles  and  tire  turnings...   11.00  to    11.50 

Steel  angle  bars 12.25  to    12.75 

Steel  car  axles   15.00  to    15.50 

Iron    car    axles    22.50  to    23.00 

Wrought  iron  bars  and   transoms  17.00  to    17.50 

No.  1  railroad  wrought 12.50  to    13.00 

No.  2  railroad  wrought 11.50  to    12.00 

Railroad    springs    14.50  to    15.00 

Cast  iron  borings    9.00  to      9.50 

No.  1  busheling 12.25  to    12.75 

No.    1    railroad   cast    17.00  to    17.50 

No.    1   machinerv  cast    17.00  to    17.50 

Railroad    malleable    14.50  to    15.00 

Machine  shop  turnings 9.00  to      9.50 

Champion  bundled  sheets 7.00  to      7.50 


Boston 


Heavy  Sales  of  Pig  Iron  Made  in  New  England 

at  Concessions 

Boston,  Nov.  20. — Sales  of  pig  iron  in  New  Eng- 
land were  heavy  the  past  week,  aggregating  20,000  to 
25,000  tons,  for  nearby  and  first  quarter  1924  delivery. 
One  Buffalo  furnace  took  more  than  10,000  tons.  A 
textile  machinery  maker  bought  1500  tons  No.  2X  and 
No.  IX,  another  an  equal  amount  of  No.  2X, 
and  a  stove  maker  1000  tons  No.  2X,  all  first 
quarter.  Other  sales  involved  500  tons  and  less.  A 
Massachusetts  heater  maker  this  week  will  close  on 
4000  tons  or  more  No.  2  plain  iron.  No.  2X  and  No.  IX, 
Buffalo,  in  100  ton  lots  and  larger  sold  at  $20,  furnace, 
or  $24.91  delivered,  and  at  least  one  round  tonnage  of 
No.  2X  at  $19.50,  furnace.  On  the  other  hand.  No.  IX, 
in  car  lots,  sold  as  high  as  $22,  furnace,  or  $26.91  de- 
livered. Buff'alo  furnaces  are  now  maintaining  differ- 
entials, but  are  still  on  a  $20,  furnace,  base.  New  York 
State  iron  sold  in  a  small  way  at  prices  slightly  under 
the  Buffalo  furnace  equivalent.  No.  2X  eastern  Penn- 
sylvania iron  sold  at  $21,  furnace  base,  or  $25.15  deliv- 
ered or  with  differentials,  at  $22,  furnace  base,  without 
differentials,  while  at  least  one  furnace  on  the  latter 
base  sold  at  $25.15  delivered.  One  eastern  Pennsyl- 
vania furnace  has  advanced  from  $22  to  $22.50  base 
with  differentials.  Only  one  Alabama  furnace  is  quot- 
ing in  this  territoi-y  and  has  taken  some  business  on  a 
$20,  furnace,  base.  The  Virginia  iron  market  is  purely 
nominal,  prices  quoted  for  it  being  far  out  of  line  with 
other  irons. 

We  quote  delivered  prices  on  the  basic  of  the 
latest  reported  sales  as  follows,  having  added  $3.65 
freight  from  eastern  Pennsylvania,  $4.91  from  Buf- 
falo. $5.92  from  Virginia,  and  $9.60  from  Alabama : 

East.  Penn.,  sil.   2.25  to  2.75 $25.15  to  $26.14 

East.    Penn..    sil.    1.75  to  2.25 24.65  to    25.65 

Buffalo,    sil.    2.25    to    2.75 24.91  to    25.41 

Buffalo,   sil.    1.75    to    2.25 24.51  to    24.91 

Virginia,  sil.   2.25  to  2.75 30.92  to    32.42 

Virginia,  sil.  1.75  to  2.25 30.92  to    31.92 

Alabama,  sll.  2.25  to  2.75 30.10 

Alabama,  sil.  1.75  to  2.25 29.60 
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Strin-tural  Sloel. — A  );i''"l'y  "unil)fi-  of  small  struc- 
tural stfel  contracts  arc  bcinj;  closed  by  fabricators  in 
this  territory,  jobs  requiring  less  than  100  tons,  but 
large  tonnages  are  in  limited  supply.  Bids  are  in  on 
250  tons  for  a  State  bridge  at  Wilbraham,  Mass.  Dec. 
3  is  the  date  on  which  bids  will  close  for  a  Fall  River, 
Mass.,  power  house  requiring  3000  tons  and  not  3500 
tons,  previously  reported.  Stone  &  Webster  are  the 
engineers.  That  company  has  awarded  200  tons  light 
iron  work  for  a  Weymouth  plant  to  Babcock-Davis  Cor- 
poration, Boston.  The  market  on  structural  steel  is 
generally  2.40c.,  base  Pittsburgh. 

Cast  Iron  Pipe.— R.  D.  Wood  &  Co.,  Philadelphia, 
wore  the  low  bidders  on  3000  tons  of  6-in.  to  16-in.  pipe 
wanted  by  Boston  for  second  quarter,  1924  delivery, 
bids  for  which  were  opened  last  week.  Fall  River, 
Mass.,  has  awarded  600  to  700  tons  of  6-in.  to  16-in. 
pipe,  1924  requirements,  to  the  Warren  Foundry  &  Pipe 
Co.  No  other  round  tonnages  are  in  the  open  market, 
but  the  aggregate  of  small  tonnages  required  by  mu- 
nicipalities and  towns  for  next  spring  work  is  large. 
The  market  on  small  lots  of  pipe  is  well  maintained, 
but  on  large  lots  is  soft  in  spots,  although  concessions 
are  comparatively  small. 

Coke. — Less  activity  is  noted  in  the  coke  market. 
Connellsville  foundry  coke  is  offered  in  this  territory  at 
attractive  prices,  but  New  England  foundries  are  well 
covered  for  the  remainder  of  1923,  as  well  as  first  half 
of  1924.  Specifications  against  1923  contracts  are  less 
frequent,  yet  the  aggregate  volume  of  shipments  by  the 
New  England  Coal  &  Coke  Co.  and  the  Providence  Gas 
Co.  is  larger  than  it  was  a  year  ago.  Both  companies 
are  doing  current  business  on  a  basis  of  $12.50  a  ton 
delivered  in  New  England.  The  market  for  domestic 
coke  is  unsettled  and  this  fact  may  have  some  influence 
on  the  December  contract  price  for  by-product  foundry 
fuel. 

Old  Material. — Dealings  in  old  material  are  even 
less  active,  but  sentiment  in  the  market  is  more  opti- 
mistic because  of  improvement  noted  at  other  centers. 
Heavy  melting  steel  is  up  50c.  at  $10  to  $10.50  on  cars 
shipping  point  without  expansion  in  transactions.  On 
the  other  hand,  dealers  having  filled  orders  for  machine 
shop  turnings  at  $7  to  $7.50  on  cars,  the  market  has 
slipped  back  50c.,  and  forged  scrap  and  bundled  skele- 
ton are  easier  for  the  same  reason.  Small  transactions 
in  chemical  borings  at  unchanged  prices  are  reported, 
and  there  are  few  inquiries  for  railroad  wrought.  A 
car  here  and  there  constitutes  the  cast  iron  scrap  mar- 
ket. A  New  England  brake  shoe  manufacturer  having 
withdrawn  from  the  market,  stove  plate  is  lower.  Prices 
on  and  conditions  governing  other  old  materials  remain 
unchanged. 

The  following  prices  are  for  gross  ton  lots  deliv- 
ered consuming  points  : 

No.  1  machinery  cast $22.00  to  $22.7.'; 

No.    2    machinery    cast 20.00  to    20.50 

Stove    plates     lij,0  to    15.00 

Railroad    malleable 19.00  to    20.00 

The    following    prices    are    offered    per    gross    ton 
lots  f.o.b.    Boston   rate  shipping  points; 

No.  1  heavy  melting  steel $10.00  to  $10.50 

No.  1  railroad  wrought 1.5.00  to    l.'i.SO 

No.   1    yard    wrought 11.00  to    11.50 

Wrought  pipe   (1-in.  in  diani..  over 

2  ft.   long)    9.00  to      9.50 

Machine  shop  turnings 6.50  to      7. mi 

Cast    iron    borings,    rolling   mill..      7.50  to       x.iifi 

Cast  iron  borings,  chemical ',1.50  to    in.nn 

Blast  furnace  borings  and  turnings     0.75  to       7.25 
Forged  scrap  and  bundled  skeleton      7.00  to      7.50 

Street  car   axles 13.50  to    14,00 

Street  car  wheels    11.50  to    12.50 

Rails  for  reroUing 11.50  to    12,00 


(jiiriiiiiali 


Quotations  on  Belgian  Rails 

Recent  efforts  of  New  York  importers  to  bring  in 
European  rails  failed  by  several  dollars  to  get  quota- 
tions dowTi  to  the  present  necessary  level  of  $44,  duty 
paid,  Atlantic  port.  The  Belgian  $46  c.i.f.  New  York 
price  mentioned  in  these  columns  last  week  was,  con- 
sidering duty  and  cost  of  rail  haul,  over  $3  higher  than 
the  corresponding  American  mill  quotation,  and  it  was 
for  rails  of  about  60  lb.  section  and  not  for  heavier 
open-hearth  sections  difficult  to  obtain  in  Europe. 


Pig  Iron  Buying  Active  in  Both  Northern  and 

Southern  Grades 

Cincinnati,  Nov.  20.— About  30,000  tons  of  pig  iron 
was  sold  in  the  Cincinnati  territory  last  week,  making 
the  most  active  week  in  many  months.  Inquiries  out- 
standing aggregate  about  15,000  tons.  The  buying  was 
confined  almost  entirely  to  foundry  and  malleable 
grades,  there  being  little  activity  in  basic,  Bessemer  or 
silveries.  Most  of  the  business  in  Northern  iron  was 
booked  on  a  $22,  Ironton  basis,  though  some  sales  were 
made  at  $22.50.  Buffalo  iron  was  sold  in  the  northern 
part  of  Ohio,  eastern  Indiana,  and  southern  Michigan 
and  it  was  reported  that  some  of  this  iron  also  went 
to  southern  Ohio  melters.  There  was  also  considerable 
activity  in  Southern  irons.  One  agency  reports  sales 
aggregating  10,000  tons  at  $19  to  $19.50  for  rest  of 
this  year  and  first  quarter,  while  another  furnace 
booked  a  small  tonnage  for  first  quarter  at  $19.  Both 
of  these  furnaces  have  withdrawn  for  the  time  being. 
Nineteen  dollars  can  still  be  done  on  this  year's  busi- 
ness, but  most  of  the  Southern  furnaces  are  now  quot- 
ing $20  to  $21  on  first  quarter  contracts.  The  present 
situation  is  undoubtedly  firmer,  but  whether  prices  will 
advance  depends,  according  to  well  posted  buyers  and 
sellers,  on  whether  the  buying  movement  will  be  sus- 
tained. The  buying  of  the  past  week  was  fairly  wide- 
spread, and  the  tonnages  were  not  large,  ranging  from 
1500  tons,  the  largest  reported,  down  to  carloads.  The 
attitude  of  the  buyer  seems  to  be  that  prices  are  now 
attractive  enough  for  him  to  come  for  part  of  his  re- 
quirements, but  apparently  he  is  not  placing  all  the 
tonnage  he  expects  to  melt  in  the  first  quarter. 

Eased  on  freight  rates  of  $4.05  from  Birmingham 
and  $2.27  from  Ironton  we  quote  f.o.b.  Cincinnati: 

Southern  coke,  sil.  1.75  to  2.25    (base) $23.05 

.Southern  coke,  sil.  2.25  to  2.75  (No.  2  soft)    23.55 

Ohio  silvery,  S  per  cent 34,77 

Southern  Ohio  coke,  sil.  1.75  to  2.25  (No.  2)    24.27 

Basic  Northern    24.27 

Malleable  24.27 

Finished  Materials. — There  has  been  little  improve- 
ment in  buying  of  finished  materials,  though  the  monthly 
requirements  of  railroads  in  this  territory  are  heavier 
for  November  than  was  the  case  for  October.  Bids 
were  taken  by  two  important  roads  for  plates  and 
shapes  during  the  past  week,  and  it  is  reported  that  a 
cut  of  $2  per  ton  had  been  made  by  at  least  two  mills. 
On  general  business,  however,  the  price  of  2.50c  on  plates 
and  shapes  is  being  well  maintained,  and  most  of  the 
orders  are  being  booked  on  this  basis.  A  slight  im- 
provement in  the  demand  for  bars  is  reported,  and 
reports  of  2.35c  being  quoted  are  hard  to  confirm,  as 
sales  were  recorded  during  the  week  at  2.40c.  A  slight 
improvement  in  the  demand  for  wire  products  is  noted, 
but  orders  usually  are  for  carload  lots  for  immediate 
shipment.  A  lively  movement  in  rail  and  track  acces- 
sories, such  as  track  bolts,  spikes,  switch  stands  and 
frogs  and  switches,  developed  last  week,  and  some  good- 
sized  orders  were  booked.  In  light  rails,  however,  the 
demand  is  limited.  Forgings  are  in  fair  demand.  Bolts 
and  nuts  are  not  in  demand,  and  prices  extremely  weak. 
Steel  pipe  is  strong  and  active. 

Sheets. — Reports  are  current  that  3.75c  for  black 
and  4.90c  for  galvanized  sheets  have  been  quoted  for 
first  quarter  delivery,  but  these  are  not  confirmed. 
Some  orders  have  been  placed  at  these  prices  for  ship- 
ment early  in  January,  it  is  reported,  however,  the  idea 
being  apparently  to  avoid  having  these  tonnages  show 
on  this  year's  inventory.  First  quarter  contracting  is 
going  along  at  a  fair  rate,  but  little  activity  is  reported 
in  prompt  shipment  materials.  Tin  plate  is  in  good 
demand,  and  prices  are  firm  at  5.50c  per  base  box. 

Structural  Material. — There  is  little  new  business  of 
consequence  coming  out,  although  a  number  of  projects 
will  likely  be  awarded  this  week.  A  number  of  build- 
ings are  in  prospect,  and  will  likely  come  out  before  the 
first  of  the  year. 

Reinforcing  Bars. — An  active  demand  for  reinforc- 
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in?  bai-s  is  noted.  The  Soutliern  Railway  took  bids 
Nov.  20  on  two  office  buildings,  one  at  Birmingham 
and  one  at  Charlotte,  which  will  require  about  1500 
tons  of  bars.  Other  projects  up  include  a  large  total 
tonnage.  It  is  expected  that  the  bars  for  the  Tanners' 
Research  Laboratory,  University  of  Cincinnati,  will 
be  awarded  this  week.  A  northern  Ohio  mill  is  under- 
stood to  be  low  bidder.  Road  work  in  Kentucky  and 
Ohio  let  during  the  past  week  calls  for  approximately 
600  tons  of  bars,  which  will  likely  be  awarded  this  week. 
Prices  show  no  change,  the  range  being  from  2.20c  for 
rerolled  bars  to  2.40c  for  bars  rolled  from  new  billets. 
Semi-finished  Materials. — Some  small  sales  of  sheet 
bars  were  reported  at  the  $42.50  price,  and  mills  in  the 
district  report  that  this  is  as  low  as  the  market  has 
gone.  The  range  on  billets  runs  from  $40  to  $42.50. 
Warehouse  Materials. — Business  generally  is  rather 
light,  and  small  lots  for  immediate  delivery  form  about 
the  only  activity.  There  has  been  some  demand  for 
blue  annealed  sheets  during  the  week,  however,  and  a 
number  of  fair-sized  orders  were  booked.  Reinforcing 
bars  were  in  fair  demand,  as  were  small  angles.  Wire 
products  are  inactive.  Prices  are  unchanged  from  pre- 
vious weeks,  and  in  this  connection  it  is  noted  that  with 
the  exception  of  sheets,  no  changes  have  been  made  in 
warehouse  quotations  in  Cincinnati  since  April  6. 

Cincinnati  jobbers  quote :  Iron  and  steel  bars. 
3.50c.  ;  reinforcing  bars,  3.60c.  ;  hoops.  i.S.'ic.  ;  bands. 
4.250.  ;  shapes,  3.60c.  ;  plates.  3.60c.  :  cold-rolled 
rounds,  4.50c.  :  cold  rolled  flats,  squares  and  hexa- 
gons, 5c.  ;  No.  10  blue  annealed  sheets,  4.10c.  ;  No.  28 
black  sheets.  4.S0c.  ;  No.  28  galvanized  sheets.  5.S5c.  ; 
No.  9  annealed  wire.  $3.60  per  100  lb.;  common 
wire  nails.  $3.60  per  keg  base  ;  cement  coated  nails, 
$3.30  per  keg. 

Coke. — There  is  little  activity  in  coke,  though  more 
orders  were  placed  compared  with  the  previous  week. 
Production  of  beehive  and  by-product  fuel  is  being  con- 
siderably curtailed  in  nearby  fields.  Prices  generally 
are  as  last  quoted  as  follows: 

Connellsville  furnace.  $3.75  ;  foundry,  $5  ;  New  River 
foundry,  $10  to  $11  ;  Wise  County  furnace.  $5.25  ;  Foundry. 
$5.75  ;  by-product  Foundry,  $9,  Connellsville  basis. 

Old  Material. — Dealers  are  again  apparently  mak- 
ing the  market,  as  in  this  district  the  consumer  is  not 
buying  in  any  quantities.  Prices  on  some  grades  are 
up  a  little,  however,  for  shipment  to  other  districts. 
Heavy  melting  steel  and  railroad  cast  are  15c.  higher, 
while  borings  and  turnings  are  up  $1.  Other  gi-ades 
remain  as  last  quoted. 

We  quote  dealers'  buying  prices,  f.o.b.  cars  Cin- 
cinnati : 

Per  Gross  Ton 

Bundled   sheets    $9.50  to  $10.00 

Iron   rails    13.00  to    13.50 

Relaying  rails.   50  lb.  and  up 27.00  to    27.50 

Rails  for  rolling 13.00  to    13.50 

Heavy   melting   steel 12.15  to    12.65 

Steel  rails   for   melting 12.50  to    13.00 

Car  wheels   12.50  to    13.00 

Per  Net  Ton 

No.  1  railroad  wrought 11.00  to    11.50 

Cast    borings    8.50  to      9.00 

Steel   turnings    8.00  to      8.50 

Railroad  cast    12.65  to    14.15 

No.    1    machinery    cast 16.50  to    17.00 

Burnt  scrap   10.50  to    11.00 

Iron    axles    20.50  to    21.00 

Locomotive  tires    (smooth  inside)    12.50  to    13.00 
Pipes  and  flues    6.50  to       8.00 


Cleveland 


Detroit  Scrap  Market 

Detroit,  Nov.  20.— The  market  on  old  material  is 
very  inactive  and  apparently  waiting  for  mills  and 
furnaces  to  anticipate  their  needs  for  the  first  quarter 
of  next  year,  as  dealers  are  showing  little  interest  in 
piling  waste  material.  Melters  generally  are  showing 
more  interest  in  the  pig  iron  market  and  considerable 
buying  developed  in  the  last  few  days  of  the  past 
week,  which  may  react  on   the  scrap  market. 

The  following  prices  are  quoted  on  a  gross  ton 
basis  f.o.b.  cars  producers'  yards,  excepting  stove 
plate,  automobile  cast  and  No.  1  machinery  cast, 
which  are  quoted  on  a  net  ton  basis: 

Heavy   melting  steel $11.50  to  $12.50 

Shoveling   steel    11.50  to    12.50 

No.  1  machinery  cast 16.00  to    17.00 

Cast    borings    g.50  to      9.35 

Automobile   cast   scrap 22.00  to    23.00 

Stove  plate   15.00  to    16.00 

Hvdraulic  compre.ssed    9.50  to    10.50 

Short    turnings    8.75  to      9.25 

Long  turnings   7.00  to      7.85 

Flashings 8.25  to    ■  9.35 


Heavy  Buying  Movement  in  Pig  Iron — Prices 
Recede  $1 — Large  Tonnage  Pending 

Cleveland,  Nov.  20. — A  heavy  buying  movement 
has  developed  in  the  pig  iron  market  under  the  influ- 
ence of  further  price  concessions  and  there  are  indica- 
tions that  the  bottom  of  the  market  has  been  reached. 
In  fact,  some  producers  are  refusing  to  meet  the  mini- 
mum quotations  now  appearing  and  are  talking  of  a 
slight  price  advance.  The  buying  did  not  get  under 
full  sway  until  late  in  the  week  and  during  the  past  day 
or  two  a  large  volume  of  inquiries  has  come  out.  One 
seller  has  widely  scattered  inquiries  for  100,000  tons 
and  another  for  40,000  tons.  Inquiries  are  largely  for 
December-March  or  first  quarter  shipment  but  some 
are  for  the  first  half.  They  are  coming  from  automo- 
bile foundries  and  about  all  other  classes  of  consumers 
except  the  agricultural  implement  manufacturers,  al- 
though a  1500-ton  inquiry  has  come  from  an  implement 
maker.  Both  large  and  small  consumers  are  in  the 
market  and  among  the  numerous  inquiries  are  six  or 
more  for  3000  tons  each  and  one  for  15,000  tons,  the 
latter  being  for  both  foundry  and  malleable  iron.  Most 
producers  are  declining  to  quote  for  delivery  beyond 
the  first  quarter.  Local  prices  have  declined  $1  a  ton 
or  to  $22  at  furnace  for  Cleveland  delivery  and  to  $21 
to  $21.50  for  outside  shipment.  However,  a  1000-ton 
lot  of  foundry  iron  for  outside  delivery  has  been  taken 
by  a  Cleveland  furnace  at  $20.90.  In  the  Valley  dis- 
trict, prices  on  foundry  and  malleable  grades  range 
from  $20  to  $21.  Buffalo  iron  is  being  offered  to  con- 
sumers in  this  territory  at  $19.50,  or  equivalent  to 
$22.15  delivered  in  Cleveland,  but  local  producers  de- 
clare that  they  will  not  meet  this  price.  In  Michigan 
$22  appears  to  be  the  minimum  quotation  and  in  De- 
troit sales  are  being  made  at  $22.50,  furnace,  for  local 
delivery.  Considerable  business  has  been  booked  in  the 
northern  Ohio  territory,  including  2000  tons  of  malle- 
able iron  purchased  by  a  Cleveland  consumer  and  1000 
tons  of  foundry  iron  and  1000  tons  of  malleable  iron 
taken  by  Warren,  Ohio,  consumers.  Several  small  lot 
sales  of  low  phosphorus  iron  are  reported  at  $29  to  $30. 
The  market  on  this  grade  is  weak.  We  note  the  sale 
of  two  lots  of  Southern  foundry  iron,  one  of  800  tons 
and  the  other  of  400  tons  to  northern  Ohio  consumers 
at  $19.50  for  the  first  quarter.  The  range  on  Southern 
iron  is  from  $19  to  $20  although  one  producer  has  ad- 
vanced to  $21. 

Quotations  below,  except  on  basic  and  low  phos- 
phorus iron,  are  delivered  Cleveland,  and  for  local 
iron  include  a  50c.  switching  charge.  Ohio  silvery 
and  Southern  iron  prices  are  based  on  a  $3.02  freight 
rate   from   Jackson   and    $6   rate   from   Birmingham: 

Basic,  Valley  furnace $22.00 

Northern    No.    2   fdy.,    sil.    1.75    to 

2.25    22.50 

Southern   fdy.,   sil.    1.75    to    2.25.  .$25.00  to    25  50 

Malleable 22.50 

Ohio  silvery,  8  per  cent 35.52 

Standard  low  phos.,  Valley  furnace  29.00  to  30.00 
Iron  Ore.- — Iron  ore  shipments  are  being  rapidly 
cleaned  up  and  boats  are  going  out  of  commission  as 
they  reach  lower  lake  ports  with  cargoes.  Very  little 
ore  will  be  shipped  after  this  week.  Consumption  of 
Lake  Superior  ore  in  October  amounted  to  4,800,571 
gross  tons,  showing  little  reduction  from  September, 
when  4,813,942  tons  were  consumed.  In  October,  1922, 
the  consumption  was  4,012,007  tons.  Interior  furnaces 
in  the  Central  district  consumed  2,405,806  tons  last 
month  as  compared  with  2,459,880  tons  in  September, 
a  decrease  of  54,074  tons.  Lake  front  furnaces  includ- 
ing Canadian  furnaces  showed  a  gain,  consuming 
2,038,893  tons  in  October  as  compared  with  1,994,703 
tons  in  September.  Eastern  furnaces  consumed  223,- 
381  tons  or  a  decline  of  5341  for  the  month.  On  Nov. 
1  there  was  41,042,399  tons  of  ore  at  furnaces  and  Lake 
Erie  docks  as  compared  with  44,181,124  tons  on  the 
same  date  a  year  ago.  Stocks  at  furnaces  Nov.  1  were 
32,944,911  tons  as  compared  with  30,430,328  tons  on 
Oct.  1. 

Semi-Finished  Steel. — There  is  no  new  demand  for 
sheet  bars,  rerolling  billets  and  slabs,  but  a  leading 
local   producer   still    has   suflicient   orders   to   keep    its 
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plant  (ipci-iitiiij;-  at  full  capacily.  l>'()r>i;'iMu'  billets  art' 
movinp  in  small  lots.  Sheet  bars  continue  firm  at 
$4L'.M). 

I'inislu'il  Iron  and  Steel.— Mills  are  neltinj;  a  fair 
volume  of  .small  orders,  but  consumers  are  buyinR  only 
for  immediate  requirements  and  show  a  tendency  to 
keep  their  .stock.s  as  low  as  possible  at  inventory  time. 
However,  orders  booked  by  some  mills  this  month  show 
con.siderable  )fain  over  the  correspondinir  period  of 
October.  Prices  are  firm  at  2.40c.  on  steel  bars  and 
2.50c.  for  structural  material.  Some  irregularity  is 
still  in  evidence  in  plates  on  which  2.40c.  quotations  are 
beinir  made  by  some  Ohio  mills,  but  usually  for  ship- 
ment to  points  whore  they  must  meet  the  competition 
of  Chicago  mills.  .'\n  Ohio  tank  shop  has  placed  2.50 
tons  for  tank  work  with  a  Youngstown  mill  and  quo- 
tations have  been  made  on  several  lots  for  pending 
locomotive  work.  No  inquiries  developed  during  the 
week  for  round  lots  of  steel  for  specific  work.  In  the 
building  field  inquiry  has  become  very  light  and  con- 
tractors are  delaying  the  placing  of  several  thousand 
tons  of  steel  for  work  for  which  bids  have  recently  been 
taken.  Hot-rolled  steel  is  moving  slowly  and  prices 
are  not  firm.  Bands  and  heavy  hoops  are  quoted  at  3c. 
and  wide  strip  as  low  as  2.75c.  Cold  finished  steel  bars 
are  weak  and  the  regular  3c.  price  is  being  shaded  on 
desirable  orders. 

Jobbers  quote  steel  bars,  3.36c.  ;  plates  and 
structural  shapes,  3.46c. ;  No.  28  black  sheets,  4.40c. 
to  4.6.ic.  :  No.  28  galvanized  sheets,  5.60c.  to  S.SOc.  ; 
No.  10  blue  annealed  sheets,  3.60c.  to  4.06c.;  cold 
rolled  rounds,  3.90c.  ;  flats,  squares  and  hexagons, 
4.40c.  ;  hoops  and  bands,  1  in.  and  wider  and  20  gage 
or  heavier.  4.16c.  ;  narrower  than  1  in.  or  lighter 
than  No.  20  gage.  $4. 66c.  ;  No.  9  annealed  wire,  $3. ,50 
per  100  lb.  ;  No.  9  galvanized  wire,  $3.95  per  100  lb.  ; 
common  wire  nails.  $3.60  base  per  100  lb. 

Bolts,  Nuts  and  Rivets. — Consumers  and  jobbers  are 
curtailing  their  stocks  of  bolts  and  nuts  with  the  ap- 
proach of  inventory  time  and  new  orders  and  specifi- 
cations are  very  light.  Price  irregularities  continue. 
The  demand  for  rivets  is  slow  and  prices  are  weak 
with  2.65c.  to  2.70c.  quoted  by  some  makers  for  large 
lots. 

Coke. — Prices  on  foundry  coke  are  unchanged  at 
$5  to  $6.50  for  standard  Connellsville  makes.  The  de- 
mand is  slow. 

Old  Material. — Prices  have  further  advanced  about 
25c.  a  ton  on  most  grades  and  the  market  is  somewhat 
more  active.  A  West  Virginia  steel  company  during 
the  week  purchased  a  round  tonnage  of  scrap,  paying 
$16  for  heavy  melting  steel,  $13.50  for  turnings  and 
$14.50  for  compressed  steel.  Local  mills  are  not  buying 
scrap  nor  is  there  any  demand  from  Youngstown  con- 
sumers. Sales  of  heavy  melting  steel  are  reported  to 
dealers  at  $16.25  to  $16.50  for  Warren  delivery  but  the 
Youngstown  prices  range  from  $15.75  to  $16. 

We  quote  dealers'  prices  f.o.b.  Cleveland  per 
gross    ton  : 

Heavy  melting  steel $14.75  to  $15.00 

Rails  for  rolling 16.50  to    17.00 

Rails  under  3   ft 16.25  to    16.75 

Low   phosphorus    melting 17.00  to    17.50 

Cast   borings    10.75  to    11.00 

Machine  shop  turnings 10  25  to    10.50 

Mixed  borings  and  short  turnings  10.50  to    10.75 

Compressed  sheet  steel 12.25  to    12.75 

Railroad  wrought    12.50  to    13.00 

Railroad    malleable    19.00  to    19.25 

Light   bundled   sheet    stampings..      9.00  to      9.25 

Steel   axle    turnings 11.00  to    11.50 

No.    1   cast    20.00  to    21.00 

No.  1  busheling 9.50  to    10.25 

Drop    forge    fla.shings     9.75  to    10.00 

Railroad  grate  bars   15.75  to    16.00 

Stove  plate    15.75  to    16.00 

Pipes  and  flues    9.50  to    10.00 

Sheets. — The  demand  shows  a  slight  improvement 
and  some  of  the  independent  mills  seem  less  inclined 
to  shade  regular  quotations  than  a  few  weeks  ago. 
However,  black  sheets  are  still  freely  offered  at  3.75c. 
Mill  stocks  that  have  been  offered  at  price  concessions 
have  become  less  a  factor  in  the  market,  although  gal- 
vanized sheets  on  stock  lists  are  offered  at  4.85c. 
While  blue  annealed  sheets  are  fairly  firm,  a  2.90c. 
quotation  has  appeared  on  these.  There  is  little  activity 
in  automobile  body  sheets.  Buyers  have  not  yet  sent 
out  first  quarter  inquiries. 

Reinforcing  Bars.— The  demand  has  fallen  off  and 
keen  competition  is  bringing  out  low  prices.  On  soft 
steel  bars  a  2.30c.  price  has  been  quoted  by  a  jobber 


who  evidently  is  anxious  to  reduce  a  stock  purchased 
at  lower  than  present  mill  prices.  On  rail  steel  bars 
2.15c.,  delivered  Cleveland,  has  been  quoted,  but  the 
usual  range  is  2.10c.  to  2.25e.  Plans  for  the  West 
Twenty-fifth  Street  bridge,  Cleveland,  have  been  revised 
and  the  amount  of  reinforcing  bars  required  has  been 
increased  to  550  tons. 


San  Francisco 


Dulli 


Is  Pronounced,  but  Business  More 
Active  in  Los  Angeles 

San  Francisco,  Nov.  20. — The  local  market  for  steel 
and  iron  products  is  experiencing  a  somewhat  prolonged 
period  of  quiet,  in  fact,  the  inactivity  is  more  marked 
than  for  a  long  time  past.  While  there  is  compara- 
tively little  change  in  conditions  during  the  last  two 
weeks,  it  is  probably  safe  to  say  the  dullness  is  slightly 
intensified.  On  the  other  hand  there  are  some  importers 
and  dealers,  more  optimistic  than  others,  who  content 
themselves  by  saying  that  the  market  maintains  a  wait- 
ing attitude  with  a  very  moderate  trade  movement  and 
a  tendency  toward  a  lower  standard  of  values.  Judging 
by  present  indications,  however,  the  closing  quarter  of 
the  year  will  have  an  exceptionally  small  business 
volume,  probably  the  smallest  for  any  similar  period 
in  several  years  past.  Advices  from  Los  Angeles  say 
the  outlook  for  new  business  there  is  more  favorable 
now  than  at  any  time  during  the  present  year.  Both 
mills  and  foundries  are  reported  busy  with  orders  and 
some  of  them   are  working  overtime. 

Pig  Iron. — Some  surprise  is  being  expressed  that 
consumers  have  been  able  to  keep  themselves  going 
without  buying  additional  material  for  a  long  time.  It 
was  generally  known  that  supplies  accumulated  during 
the  liberal  buying  of  the  early  part  of  the  year  would 
last  for  three  months  or  so,  but  it  was  confidently  ex- 
pected that  buying  orders  for  material  would  be  booked 
early  in  the  last  quarter.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there 
is  very  little  outside  of  the  small  hand  to  mouth  pur- 
chasing thus  far  with  one-half  of  the  last  quarter  al- 
ready gone.  Importers  are  showing  some  hesitancy  in 
giving  out  prices  and  there  is  more  than  the  usual 
variation.  While  some  quote  $34  and  possibly  $35  per 
ton,  there  are  others  who  say  $33  is  a  full  figure.  This 
refers,  of  course,  to  strictly  first  class  material  and 
must  not  be  construed  to  apply  to  several  small  lots 
recently  sold  in  this  market  which  would  not  grade  up 
to  standard  analysis.  As  far  as  can  be  learned,  there 
are  only  two  small  lots  of  foreign  iron  on  the  way  and 
both  are  already  sold.  All  importers  and  traders  agree 
that  business  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State  is  active 
and  several  sales  have  been  effected  in  Los  Angeles  at 
slightly  better  prices  than  could  have  been  obtained 
in  this  city. 

Coke. — There  have  been  no  developments  in  the  mar- 
ket and  importers  say  that  outside  of  the  usual  re- 
quirements for  the  railroads  there  is  practically  no  in- 
quiry. Prices  are  not  being  quoted  but  only  a  few  small 
lots  are  available  and,  if  wanted,  buyers  would  doubt- 
less have  to  pay  the  same  figures  as  a  month  ago, 
around  $21  for  foreign  and  proportionately  higher  for 
domestic.  Foreign  tonnage  afloat  is  slightly  greater 
than  two  weeks  ago,  but  the  increase  is  said  to  be 
destined  to  the  southern  part  of  the  State.  There  was 
an  inquiry  from  Seattle  but  no  business  resulted. 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel.— Business  is  described  as 
fair  and  there  is  no  delay  in  getting  orders  promptly 
filled.  Prices  remain  about  the  same  as  for  the  past 
month,  although  there  is  some  disposition  to  shade  the 
asking  rates.  Bars  are  now  quoted  at  3.70c.  to  3.75c. 
and  structural  steel  at  3.85c.  in  carload  lots  with  a 
slightly  increased  demand  for  bars  during  the  past  ten 
days.  The  trade  looks  for  a  very  moderate  business 
from  now  to  the  end  of  the  year. 

Old  Material. — With  slackened  work  in  both  mills 
and  foundries,  the  demand  for  all  grades  of  scrap  is 
necessarily  limited.  Prices  are  a  little  lower  and  the 
downward  trend  is  unmistakable.     At  present  $13.50  to 
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$14.50  is  the  quotable  range,  but  several  recent  sales 
at  fractionally  lower  figures  are  reported.  Reports 
from  Los  Angeles  say  business  there  is  active  and 
prices  are  from  50c.  to  $1  per  ton  lower  than  in  this 
part  of  the  State. 


Philadelphia 


-Aski 


Eastern  Melters  Buy  Pig  Iron  Freely- 
Prices  Are  Advanced 

Philadelphia,  Nov.  20. — A  buying  movement  in  pig 
iron  of  considerable  proportions  developed  early  last 
week,  and  up  to  today  Eastern  consumers  had  placed 
orders  for  80,000  to  100,000  tons  of  iron  with  furnaces 
in  this  district  for  delivery  over  the  next  four  months. 
The  demand  for  iron  developed  almost  over  night, 
although  it  was  not  unexpected,  as  iron  prices  had 
reached  a  point  so  low  as  to  encourage  far-sighted  con- 
sumers to  cover  for  first  quarter.  Most  of  the  business 
was  on  the  basis  of  $21,  f.o.b.  eastern  Pennsylvania 
furnace,  but  the  principal  producers  are  now  comforta- 
bly situated  and  there  has  been  a  stiffening  of  prices, 
$22,  furnace,  being  named  by  some  interests  and  $23 
by  others.  At  least  two  producers  have  pi'actically 
withdrawn  from  the  market  for  the  present.  The 
recovery  in  pig  iron  has  been  accompanied  by  a  slight 
betterment  in  scrap,  although  in  the  latter  there  has 
been  no  important  buying  except  one  lot  of  10,000  tons 
of  heavy  melting  steel  by  a  plate  mill. 

The  steel  market,  while  still  exceedingly  dull,  has 
felt  the  influence  of  improved  sentiment.  There  is,  for 
one  thing,  a  better  volume  of  inquiry,  mostly  for  small 
lots.  Some  of  tlie  larger  consumers  who  have  not  been 
specifying  freely  on  their  fourth  quarter  contracts  have 
indicated  that  they  will  specify  in  full  before  the  end 
of  the  year,  but  they  do  not  wish  to  carry  any  more 
stock  than  is  necessary  over  the  inventory  period. 

Tin  plate  contracts  have  been  signed  up  freely,  fully 
50  per  cent  of  the  tin  plate  normally  required  by  con- 
sumers in  this  territory  for  first  half  already  being  on 
the  books,  while  the  remainder  will  be  closed  shortly. 

The  distribution  of  200,000  tons  of  rails  by  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  has  finally  been  effected,  the  Steel 
Corporation  getting  94,000  tons,  the  Bethlehem  Steel 
Corporation  the  same  quantity,  and  the  Inland  Steel  Co. 
12,000  tons. 

Pig  Iron. — The  improvement  in  the  pig  iron  market, 
noted  in  this  column  a  week  ago,  developed  into  a  large 
buying  movement  before  the  end  of  last  week.  Sales 
of  all  grades  by  eastern  Pennsylvania  furnaces  easily 
totaled  80,000  tons,  while  some  estimates  place  the  total 
at  100,000  tons.  This,  of  course,  included  sales  to  con- 
sumers in  New  England  and  New  York  territories,  many 
of  the  largest  foundry  iron  consumers  covering  their 
full  requirements  for  December  and  first  quarter.  One 
producer  sold  30,000  tons  in  a  week,  two  others  booked 
20,000  tons  each,  and  a  fourth  took  10,000  tons,  while 
smaller  bookings  were  made  by  other  interests.  On 
most  of  this  tonnage,  prices  averaged  $21,  furnace,  for 
No.  2  plain,  but  in  one  instance  business  was  closed  at 
$20.75  for  No.  2  plain  and  at  $21  for  No.  2X.  One  of  the 
principal  sellers  is  now  well  filled  up  for  December  and 
first  quarter,  is  quoting  $23,  base,  and  is  considering 
only  carload  lots  from  regular  customers.  Three  other 
interests  are  quoting  $22,  base,  at  furnace,  but  it  is 
not  yet  certain  that  this  price  will  be  strictly  observed 
on  large  tonnage.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  there  will 
be  less  competition  for  business  at  the  low  levels  of 
last  week,  and  already  there  have  been  a  few  sales  of 
carload  lots  on  the  $2.3  base.  Sales  of  the  past  week 
included  two  lots  of  basic  totaling  5000  tons,  which  went 
at  about  $21.50  furnace.  There  are  large  stocks  of  iron 
at  eastern  Pennsylvania  furnaces,  but  much  of  this  is 
off  grade,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  furnaces  recently 
have  been  buying  coke  in  the  spot  market,  and  this 
spot  coke  has  resulted  in  the  production  of  a  good  deal 
of  high   sulphur  iron.     The  Virginia  furnaces  did  not 


share  in  last  week's  buying  movement.  One  or  two 
furnaces  in  that  district  are  quoting  $25  to  $26,  furnace, 
which,  with  high  freight  rates,  puts  them  at  a  decided 
disadvantage.  Four  hundred  and  forty  tons  of  iron 
from  British  India  came  in  last  week. 

The  following  quotations  are,  with  the  exception 
of    those    on    low   phosphorus    iron,    for   delivery    at 
Philadelphia  and  include  freight  rates  varying  from 
76   cents   to   $1.63   per  gross  ton : 
East.  Pa.  No.  2  plain,  1.75  to  2.25 

sil J22.64  to  $24.13 

East.  Pa.  No.  2X,  2.25  to  2.75  sil.   22.64  to    24.63 

East.  Pa.   No,   IX 23.76  to    25.13 

Virginia  No.   2  plain,   1.75  to   2.25 

sil 29.17  to    30.17 

Virginia  No.  2X,  2.25  to  2.75  sil..    30.17  to    30.67 

Basic  delivered  eastern   Pa 22.75  to    23.00 

Gray  forge    23.00  to    24.00 

Malleable     23.00  to    24.00 

Standard    low    phos.    (f.o.b.    fur- 
nace)         2S.00to    30.00 

Copper   bearing  low   phos.    (f.o.b. 

furnace)     28.00 

Semi-finished  Steel. — With  no  sales  of  importance, 
billets  remain  unchanged  in  price,  $40,  Pittsburgh,  for 
open-hearth  rerolling  quality,  and  $45  for  forging 
quality. 

Plates. — Eastern  plate  mills  are  still  suffering 
severely  from  lack  of  orders.  Operations  are  at  a  low 
rate.  The  price  situation  is  unchanged,  quotations 
ranging  from  2.40c.  to  2.50c.,  Pittsburgh,  according  to 
the  mill  and  the  character  and  size  of  the  specification. 
The  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  railroad,  which  a  few  weeks  ago 
inquired  for  2000  steel  freight  cars,  is  now  asking  for 
prices  on  the  steel,  with  the  possibility  that  the  steel 
may  be  furnished  to  a  car  shop.  The  inquiry  calls  for 
14.000  tons  of  plates,  8000  tons  of  shapes  and  860  tons 
of  bars. 

Structural  Shapes. — ^New  building  projects  in  this 
district  are  few.  Inquiries  for  steel  for  construction 
cover  mostly  small  jobs,  100  tons  or  under.  Prices  are 
unchanged  at  2.40c.  to  2.50c.,  Pittsburgh. 

Iron  Ore. — Last  week's  importations  of  foreign  iron 
ore  were  as  follows:  From  French  Africa,  14,950  tons; 
from  Sweden,  5587  tons;  from  Germany,  550  tons. 

Old  Material. — On  the  dealers'  side  of  the  market, 
there  is  a  considerable  degree  of  strength,  because  of 
their  firm  belief  that  prices  are  due  for  a  rise.  The 
sale  of  10,000  tons  of  heavy  melting  steel  to  an  Eastern 
plate  mill  at  $15.50,  delivered,  with  a  rise  of  50c.  a  ton 
on  No.  1  railroad  wrought  and  on  heavy  breakable  cast 
for  steel  plants,  are  the  outward  evidences  of  a  slig'ht 
betterment.  The  lack  of  new  tonnage  in  finished  steel 
at  Eastern  mills  is,  of  course,  a  factor  which  may  work 
against  any  sharp  rise  in  prices.  One  thousand  tons 
of  scrap  from  Culja  arrived  at  this  port  last  week. 
We  quote  tor  delivery  at  consuming  points  in  this 
district  as  follows: 

No.   1  heavy  melting  steel $15.50 

Scrap  rails   15.50 

Steel  rails  for  rolling $16.50  to    17.00 

No.    1    low  phos.,  heavy   0.04    and 

unrlpr  20.00  to    21.00 

Coui-;.  1.     I'll    l.iii-klos 17.50  to    18.00 

Ca-t  .Is 17.50  to    18.50 

Rnll.    !  I     .  K    17.50  to    18.00 

No.    i     1  MM...I-I    xM.iURht 17.50  to    18.00 

No.   J    \.u,l   uiuu^ht 15.50  to    16.00 

No.    1    loiKe    fii-e 12.00  to    12.50 

Bundled  sheets    (for  steel  works)    12.00  to    12.50 
Mixed  borings  and  turnings   (for 

blast   furnace    use)     10.50  to    11.00 

Machine  shop  turnings   (for  steel 

works  use)    12.00  to    12.50 

Machine  shop   turnings    (for   roll- 
ing mill  use) 12.50  to    13.00 

Heavy  axle  turnings    (or  equiva- 
lent)         13.00  to    13.50 

Cast    borings     (for    steel    works    ' 

and   rolling  mills) 12.00 

Cast  borings  (for  chemical  plants)   15.00  to    16.00 

No.   1  cast 19.00  to    19.50 

Heavy   breakable   cast    (for  steel 

plants)      16.50  to    17.00 

Railroad  grate  bars 16.00  to    16.50 

Stove  plate    (for  steel  plant  use)   16.00  to    16.50 

Railroad   malleable    17.00  to    17.50 

Wrought  iron  and  soft  steel  pipes 

and    tubes    (new   specifications)   14.50  to    15.00 

Shafting    20.00  to    21.00 

Steel  axles   18.50  to    19.50 

Bars. — Inquiry  for  steel  bars  is  light  and  mills 
are  hungry  for  orders,  but  prices  are  fairly  firm  at 
2.40c.,  Pittsburgh.  On  concrete  reinforcing  bars,  some 
lower  quotations  are  appearing,  but  are  generally  at- 
tributed to  rerolling  mills.  Bar  iron  also  is  dull,  with 
prices  unchanged  at  2.35c.,  Pittsburgh. 


N(ivoml)or  22,  1923 


The    Iron    Age 


Warohoiise  Business. — Local  steel  jobbers  continue 
to  l>ook  a  fair  volume  of  business.  Prices  are  unchanged 
aiui  for  local  delivery  are  as  follows: 

Soft  steel  bais  and  small  shapes,  3.47c. ;  Iron 
Ikus  (cxociit  bands),  3.47c.;  round  edge  Iron,  3.75c.; 
iiiunil  (dRc  stool,  Iron  finished.  l'/4  x  Vj  In.,  3.75c.; 
i.piinil  iil^.'  sicil  planished,  4.55c.;  tank  steel  plates, 
I,  in.  :iihI  h.:ivier,  3.57c. ;  tank  steel  plates,  -ft  In., 
:;sL'i'.  :  u\\u-  .iniiBaled  steel  sheets.  No.  10  gage, 
I  \"r   .   Mm  I,    ■^hi  <  Is.   N'o.    2S   p;ice.   5.15c.;  galvanized 

nI '-     \"     '^    ,-:••■)■    r.  •'-..■  ■    «.,iiiire  twisted  and   de- 

iMin,    i       ,,,    u.n  .,>  iiu.nn-al   shapes,   S.67c. ; 

'I'    "     '   I    ;  '  I     •        '.  lOc. ;   ft-in.,  5.60c. ; 

-I  i   '  "1     1  Milled    steel,    4.35c.; 

M|ii.u,v  :ir.i  h.  \m..n-,  ...I.I  i..ii,.,i  steel,  4.S5C.;  steel 
luiKli.,,  1  111.  .111,1  u  111.  1 .  .\...  :()  sage  and  heavier. 
4.270.  ;  narrower  Uian  1  in.,  all  gages,  4.77c.  ;  steel 
bands.  No.  12  gage  to  A-in.,  inclusive,  4.27c.;  rails, 
3.47c.;  tool  steel,  8.50c.;  Norway  iron,  7c. 


British  Iron  and  Steel  Market 


Japanese   Buyin};   Fewer   Black   Sheets — Improve- 
ment in  Steel  Continues — Ruhr  Negotiations 
Broken  Down 

(By  Cable) 

London,  England,  Nov  20. 

Pig:  iron  continued  firm,  vi'ith  good  demand  from 
both  domestic  and  export  markets.  Additional  fur- 
naces are  being  restarted. 

It  is  expected  that  the  boilermakers'  dispute  will 
end  soon.  An  agreement  reached  has  been  submitted 
to  a  ballot,  with  recommendation  for  acceptance. 
Hence  it  is  anticipated  that  work  will  be  resumed  next 
week. 

Hematite  is  strong  with  upward  demand. 

Steel  is  firm  with  improved  demand  from  domestic 
and  export  markets.  Many  orders  are  expected  to  be 
released  on  resumption  of  work  by  the  boilermakers. 

Home  Trade  Association  price  control  has  been 
revived.  English  plates  are  fixed  at  £9  15s.  (1.89c. 
per  lb.);  sections  at  £9  10s.  (1.84c.  per  lb.);  both  de- 
livered. Scotch  plates  and  sections  are  fixed  at  those 
same    prices,    delivered    in    Clyde    area    only. 

Continental  markets  are  erratic,  owing  to  fluctua- 
tion of  exchange  rates,  but  French  prices  generally 
are  unaltered.  India  and  Japan  have  bought  fair 
quantities  of  merchant  bars.     Works  are  well  sold  out. 

In  France  the  Societe  Metallurgique  de  Senelle- 
Maubeuge  has  secured  an  Argentine  order  for  6000 
tons  of  rails.  De  Wendel  et  Cie,  have  relighted  the 
sixth  furnace  at  Patural.  The  Societe  Lorraine  des 
Acieries  de  Rombas  has  relighted  a  furnace  previously 
blown  out  for  repairs.  Lorraine  plants  are  complain- 
ing of  a  shortage  of  trucks. 

In  Germany  negotiations  between  the  French 
authorities  and  the  Ruhr  industrialists  have  broken 
down.     The  outlook  is  still  gloomier. 

Tin  plate  is  still  strong  on  continued  demand.  Op- 
tion contracts  for  January-March  are  being  sold  on 
23  %s.  ($5.07)  basis  IC,  f.o.b.  A  portion  of  the  oil 
plate  order  has  been  placed,  but  no  details  are  dis- 
closed. Wasters  are  in  keen  request.  Stocks  of  all 
kinds  have  diminished.  Buyers  of  CW  20  x  14's  are 
paying  21s.   ($4.56)   f.o.b. 

Galvanized  sheets  are  steady,  but  demand  is  slow. 

Japanese  inquiry  for  black  sheets  has  fallen  off 
but  the  works  are  sold  out  until  June.  Prices,  while 
firm,   are  unchanged. 

We   quote   per   gross   ton,    except  where    otherwise 
stated,  f.o.b.  makers'  works,  with  American  equivalent 
figured  at  $4.34  per  £1,  as  follows: 
Durham  coke,  delivered  £1   17y2S.  to  £1   18s.       $8.14  to    $8.25 

Bilbao  Rubio  oret 1      4  5.21 

Cleveland  No.  1  foundry      5      7Vj  23.33 

Cleveland  No.  3  foundry      5      0  21.70 

Cleveland  No.  4  foundry      4   19  21.48 

Cleveland  No.  4  forge..      4   17%      to    4   18  21.16  to    21.27 

Cleveland    basic    4   121/2      to    4   15  20.07  to    20.62 

East   Coast   mixed 5      0  to    5      0%      21.70  to    21.81 

East  Coast  hematite..  .      4   19  to    5      0  21.48  to    21.70 

Perromanganese    17     0  73.78 

Ferromanganese*    17     0  73.78 


Ralls,   60   lb.   and   up...      8   10  to    9   10          36.89  to    41.23 

Billets    7   15  to    S      5          33.64  to    35.81 

Sheet  and  tin  plate  bars, 

Welsh    9     2V4  39.60 

Tin  plates,  base  box. . .      1     3%  to    1     3%       5.07  to      5.13 

C.  per  Lb. 

Ship   plates    9     5  to    9   15           1.79  to      1.89 

Boiler  plates   12  10  to  13     0           2.42  to      2.52 

Tecs    ., 9   15  to  10     0            1.89  to      1.94 

Channels    9     0  to    9   10            1.74  to      1.84 

Beams   8  15  to    9     5           1.70  to      1.79 

Round  bars,   %  to  3  In.  10     5  to  10  15           1.99  to      2.08 

Galvanized  sheets,  24  g.   19      0  to  19      5            3.68  to      3.73 

Black  sheets,  24  gage.  .   14     0  2.71 
Black  sheets,  Japanese 

specifications    15     5  2.9.'; 

Steel  hoops    12     0  &  12   10*         2.33  &      2.42» 

Cold    rolled   steel    strip, 

20  gage   17      5  3.34 

Cotton  ties.  Indian  speci- 
fications       15     0  2.91 

•Export  price.     tEx-ship,  Tees,  nominal. 

Continental   Prices,  All   F.  O.   B.    Channel    Ports 

(.Nominal) 

Foundry  pig  iron  : 

B.-'.gium     £5      5s.  to  £5   10s.     $22.79  to  $23.87 

France     5      5  to    5   10          22.79  to    23.87 

Luxemburg     5      5  to    5   10          22.79  to    23.87 

Billets  (nominal)  : 

Belgium     7      0  30.38 

France     7      0  30.38 

Merchant  bars  :  C.  per  Lb. 

Belgium     7   15  1.50 

Luxemburg     7   15  1.50 

France     7   15  1.50 

Joists   (beams)  : 

Belgium    7  12y.  1.48 

Luxemburg     7    12Vj  1.48 

Frnn.'p     7   12i/j  1.48 

iT.  imuM,          8      0  to    8      5            1.55  to      1.60 

"  r.'\K^u!n  " : s    714  i.e2 

UtTiimny     8      71/2  1.62 

i's-in.  plates: 

Luxemburg    8     TVi  1-62 

Belgium     8     7y2  1.62 


Pig  Iron  Prices  in  Canada  Still  Declining 

Toronto,  Ont.,  Nov.  19. — The  limited  demand  that 
now  exists  for  pig  iron  in  the  Canadian  market  together 
with  the  softening  process  that  features  the  market  in 
the  United  States  has  been  reflected  in  a  further  drop 
of  $1  per  ton  in  Canadian  prices  effective  both  in 
Toronto  and  Montreal.  The  reduction  which  recently 
went  into  effect  brings  the  prices  of  No.  1  (2.25  to  2.75 
silicon)  down  to  .$28..30;  malleable,  $28.30;  No.  2  (1.75 
to  2.25  silicon),  $27.30,  Toronto,  while  Montreal  quota- 
tions are  No.  1  and  malleable,  $30.20,  and  No.  2,  $29.20, 
freight  charges  to  the  latter  district  making  up  the 
spread  in  price.  Despite  the  fact  that  prices  have  been 
on  the  decline  for  some  time  past,  the  demand  has  not 
improved  and  melters  are  showing  no  interest  in  their 
requirements  outside  of  small  tonnages  for  immediate 
use.  Two  or  three  of  the  larger  melters  in  the  Montreal 
district  and  a  few  in  Ontario  have  placed  contracts  for 
last  quarter  needs,  but  in  the  majority  of  cases  melters 
are  satisfied  to  buy  on  a  hand  to  mouth  basis,  and  it  is 
expected  that  this  will  continue  until  after  the  turn  of 
the  year.  The  low  price  quoted  in  Buffalo  has  resulted 
in  a  few  shipments  of  iron  from  that  district  into 
Ontario,  but  in  most  cases  Canadian  producers  are  meet- 
ing outside  competition  and  are  taking  care  of  home 
consumers. 

Proposed  Bounty  for  Ontario  Ore 

Toronto,  Nov.  19. — The  Provincial  Government  of 
Ontario  will  introduce  legislation  during  the  coming 
session  for  the  provision  of  a  bounty  for  the  develop- 
ment of  Ontario's  iron  ore  resources  along  the  northern 
shore  of  Lake  Superior.  The  legislation,  it  is  under- 
stood, will  be  contingent  upon  a  similar  bounty  from 
the  Dominion  Government.  It  is  understood  that  the 
report  of  the  special  committee  appointed  by  the  late 
Ontario  Government  to  investigate  the  iron  ore  situa- 
tion in  the  province  is  now  almost  completed  and  that 
it  will  find  that  the  development  of  the  huge  latent  iron 
ore  deposits  of  the  province  is  entirely  practicable,  but 
that  as  the  ores  are  of  such  character  as  to  need  bene- 
fication, operations  will  have  to  be  conducted  on  a  large 
scale  which  will  necessitate  a  bounty  for  a  term  of 
years,  to  put  the  new  industry  on  its  feet.  Consider- 
able sums  have  already  been  spent  by  private  interests 
in  experimenting  with  Ontario  ores. 


Prices  Finished  Iron  and  Steel  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh 


Plates 

Sheared,  tank  quality,  base,  per  lb 2.50c. 

Structural  Materials 

Beams,  channels,  eta,  base,  per  lb 2.50c. 

Sheet  piling 2.65c. 


Track  Equipment 


Iron  and   Steel   Bars 

Soft  steel  bars,  base,  per  lb 2.40c. 

Soft  steel  bars  for  cold  finishing $3  per  ton  over  base 

Reinforcing  steel  bars,  base 2.40c. 

Refined  iron  bars.  base,  per  lb 3.10c.  to  3.15c, 

Double  refined  iron  bars.  base,  per  lb 4.75c. 

Stay  bolt  iron  bars.  base,  per  lb 7.75c.  to  8c. 


Hot-Rolled  Flats 


Hoops,   base,   per  lb 

Bands,  base,  per   lb 

Strips,   base,    per  lb 

Cotton  ties,  per  bundle  of  45  lb. 


Cold-Finished   Steels 

Bars  and  shafting,  base,  per  lb 3c. 

Bars.  S.  A.  E.  Series,  No.  2100 4.75c. 

Bars,  S.  A.  E.  Series,  No.  2300 6.25c.  to  6.50c. 

Bars,  S.  A.  E.  Series,  No.  3100 5.25c.  to  5.50c. 

Strips,  base,  per  lb 5.00c. 

Wire  Products 

Nails,  base,  per  keg $3.00 

Galvanized  nails,  1  in.  and  over $2.25  over  base 

Galvanized  nails,  less  than  1  In 2.50  over  base 

Bright  plain  wire,  base.  No.  9  gage,  per  100  lb $2.75 

Annealed  fence  wire,  base,  per  100  lb 2.90 

Spring  wire,  base,  per  100  lb 3.70 

Galvanized  wire.  No.  9,  base,  per  100  lb 3.35 

Galvanized  barbed,  base,  per  100  lb 3.80 

Galvanized  staples,  base,  per  keg 3.80 

Painted  barbed  wire,  base,  per  100  lb 3.45 

Polished  staples,  base,  per  keg 3.45 

Cement  coated  nails,  base,  per  count  keg 2.70 

Woven  fence,  carloads  ( to  jobbers) 67  Vj  per  cent  off  list 

Woven  fence,  carloads   (to  retailers) 65  per  cent  off  list 

Bolts  and  Nuts 

Machine  bolts,  small,  rolled  threads, 

60,  10  and  10  per  cent  off  list 
Machine  bolts,  all  sizes,  cut  threads.  .60  and  10  per  cent  off  list 
Carriage  bolts,   %  x  6  in. : 

Smaller  and  shorter,  rolled  threads. 60  and  10  per  cent  off  list 

Carriage  bolts,  cut  threads,  all  sizes 60  per  cent  off  list 

Lag  bolts  65  and  10  per  cent  off  list 

Plow  bolts,  Nos.  1.   2  and  3  heads.  .  .50  and  10  per  cent  off  list 

Other  style  heads 20  per  cent  extra 

Machine  bolts,  c.p.c.  and  t.  nuts,  %  x  4  in., 

50  and  10  per  cent  off  list 

Larger  and  longer  sizes 50  and  10  per  cent  off  list 

Hot  pressed  square  or  hex.  nuts,  blank 4.25c.  off  list 

Hot  pressed   nuts,   tapped 4.25c.  off  list 

C.p.c.  and  t.  square  or  hex.  nuts,  blank 4.00c.  off  list 

C.p.c.  and  t.  square  or  hex.  nuts,  tapped 4.00c.  off  list 

Semi-finished  hex.  nuts : 

A  in.  and  smaller,  U.  S.  S 80  and  5  per  cent  off  list 

%   in.  and  larger,  U.  S.  S 75  and  5  per  cent  off  list 

Small  sizes,  S.  A.  E 80,  10  and  5  percent  off  list 

S.  A.  B.,  %  In.  and  larger 75,  10  and  5  per  cent  off  list 

Stove  bolts  in  packages 75,  10  and  5  per  cent  off  list 

Stove  bolts  in  bulk 75,  10,  5  and  2%  per  cent  off  list 

Tire   bolts    60  and  10  per  cent  off  list 

Bolt  ends  with  hot  pressed  nuts 60  and  5  per  cent  off  list 

Turnbuckles,  with  ends,  %  in.  and  smaller, 

55  and  5  to  50  per  cent  off  list 
Turnbuckles,  without  ends,  %  in.  and  smaller, 

70  and  10  to  65  and  5  per  cent  off  list 
Washers     5c.  to  5.25c.  off  list 

Semi-Finished  Castellated  and  Slotted  Nuts 


Per 

1000 

S.  A.  E. 

u.  s.  s 

....  $4.80 

$4.80 

5.50 

6.50 

7.00 

ri-in.  .. 

....   9.00 

9.50 

11.00 

11.50 

m 


S.  A.  E. 
.$15.00 
.  19.50 
,    28.50 


20.00 
28.50 
37.50 
60.50 


Larger  sizes — Prices  on  application. 

Cap  and  Set  Screws 

Milled  square  and  hex.  head  cap  screws. ..  .70  per  cent  off  list 

Milled  set  screws 70  per  cent  off  list 

Upset  cap   screws 75andl0  per  cent  off  list 

Upset  set  screws 75  and  1 0  per  cent  off  list 

Milled   studs    50  and  10  per  cent  off  list 


Rivets 


Spikes,  A  in.  and  larger,  base,  per  100  lb. 
Spikes,  %  in.,  ,\  in.  and  %  in.,  per  100  lb. 

Spikes,    A   in 

Spikes,  boat  and  barge,  base,  per  100  lb. . . 


$3.15 
.$3.15  to    3.25 
.    3.15  to    3.25 
1.50 
Track  bolts,   %   in.  and  larger,  base,  per  100  lb..    4.00  to    4.25 
Track  bolts.   Va  in.  and  %  in.,  base,  per  100  lb..    5.00  to    5.50 

Tie  plates,  per  100  lb 2.55  to    2.60 

Angle  bars,  base,  per  100  lb 2.75 


Welded  Pipe 

Butt  Weld 


Inches 


2    

2^4  to  «. 
7  and  8 . . 
9  and  10. 
11  and  12 


Galv. 

25  Mi 
42^ 
48M! 
50% 

Lap  Weld 
43%        - 
•--•        2% 


Inches 

% 

1    to    1%. 


Iron 
Black 

..-fll 


47% 
40% 


24% 
30% 
42% 


strong,  plain  ends 
I    2  to  3 6 

y*   to  ,% -l-l: 


2    53 

2%    to   4 57 

4%    to   6 56 

-    •-    "  52 


Lap   Weld,  extra  strong,  plain  ends 


46% 
45% 
39% 
32% 
31% 


2    23 

2%    to   4 29 

4%    to   6 28 

7    to   8 21 


14 


9  and  10. . 
11  and  12. 

To  the  large  jobbing  trade  the  above  discounts  are  in- 
creased by  one  point,  with  supplementary  discounts  of  5  per 
cent  on  black  and  1%  points,  with  a  supplementary  discount 
of  5  per  cent  on  galvanized. 


Boiler  Tubes 

Charcoal  Iron 

1%  in +18 

1%  to  1%  in -1-   i 

2  to  2%   in —  2 

2%  to  3  in —  7 

3%  to  4%  in —  9 


Lap  Welded  Steel 

2  to  214   in 27 

2%  to  2%  in 37 

3  in 40 

3%   to  3%  in 42 

4  to  13  In 46 

Less  carload  lots  4  points  less. 

Standard  Commercial  Seamless  Boiler  Tubes 
Cold   Drawn 


In. 


and  1% 
m.   ..... 


55 


22 


in. 


4  in. 

4%   i 


2%    and  2% 

Hot  Rolled 

3  and   314    in 38       I    4  In 43 

3%   in.  and  3%  in 39       | 

Less  carloads.  4  points  less.  Add  $8  per  net  ton  for  more 
than  four  gages  heavier  than  standard.  No  extras  for 
lengths  up  to  and  including  24  ft.  Sizes  smaller  than  1  in. 
and  lighter  than  standard  gage  to  be  sold  at  mechanical  tube 
list  and  discount.  Intermediate  sizes  and  gages  not  listed 
take  price  of  net  larger  outside  diameter  and  heavier  gage. 
Seamless  Mechanical   Tubing 

Carbon  under   0.30.    base 83  per  cent  off  list 

Carbon  0.30  to  0.40.  base 81  percent  off  list 

Plus   usual   differentials   and   extras   for   cutting.     Ware- 
house discounts  range  higher. 

Seamless  Locomotive  and  Superheater  Tubes 


Cents  per  Ft. 

2-ln.  O.D.    12  gage 15 

2-ln.  O.D.   11  gage 16 

2-in.  O.D.   10  gage 17 

2Vi  in.  O.D.  12  gage..      17 
214 -in.  O.D.  11   gage..      18 


Cents  per  Ft. 
2V4-in.   O.D.  10  gage..      20 

3-in.  O.D.   7  gage 35 

%-in.   O.D.  9  gage...      15 


9  gage. 


Tin   Plate 

Standard  cokes,  per  base  box $5.50 

Terne  Plate 

(Per  Package,  20  x  28  in.) 

8-lb.    coating,    100    lb.  I  20-lb.  coating   I.  C $14.90 

base     $11.00  25-lb.  coating  I.  C 16.20 

8-lb.   coating  I.   C 11.30  30-lb.  coating  I.  C 17.36 

12-lb.   coating  I.   C...   12.70  35-lb.   coating  I.  C...  18.35 

15-lb.   coating  I.    C 13.95   I  40-lb,   coating   I.  C 19.35 

Sheets 

Blue  Annealed 

Nos.  9  and  10   (base),  per  lb 2.90c.   to  3c. 

Box  Annealed,  One  Pass  Cold  Rolled 

No.  28   (base),  per  lb 3.75c.  to  S.86c. 

Automobile  Sheets 

Regular  auto  body  sheets,  base   (22  gage),  per  lb B.SSc. 

Galvanized 

No.  28  (base),  per  lb 4.86  to  5c. 

Long  Ternes 

No.  28  gage  (base).  8-lb.  coating,  per  lb B.SOo. 

Tin-mill  Black  Plate 
No.  28   (base),  per  lb 3.85o. 
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Prices  of  Raw  Materials,  Senii-Fiiiislied  and  Finished  Products 


Ores 

Lake  Superior  Ores.  DeUvered  Lower  Lake  Porta 

Old  ranse   Bessemer,   55  per  cent   Iron $6.45 

Old   range  non-Bessemer.    B1V4   per  cent  Iron 6.70 

Mesabi   Bessemer,    B6    per   cent   Iron 6.20 

Mesabl  non  Bessemer,  51i/i   per  cent  Iron 5.B5 

Foreign  Ore,  per  Unit,  c.i.f.  Philadelphia  or  Baltimore 
Iron  ore,  low  phos.,  copper  free,  55  to  58  per 

cent  Iron   In  dry  Spanish  or  Algerian..  10.50c. 
Iron  ore.  Swedish,  average  66  per  cent  iron  10.50c. 
Uanganese  ore  washed,  51  per  cent  manga- 
nese, from  the  Caucasus,  nominal 41c. 

Manganese  ore.  ordinary,  48  per  cent  raasga- 

nese,  from  the  Caucasus 38c. 

Manganese  ore,  Brazilian  or  Indian,  nominal  42c. 
Tungsten  ore,  per  unit,  In  60  per  cent  con- 
centrates             $8.25  to  tlO.OO 

Chrome  ore,  basic,  48  per  cent  CriOa,  crude, 

per  ton,  ci.t.  Atlantic  seaboard 18.00  to    28.00 

Molybdenum   ore,   85   per  cent   concentrmt**, 

per   lb.   of  M0S2,   New   York 75c.  to  85c. 

Ferroalloys 

Ferromanganese.  domestic.  80  per  cent,  fur- 
nace, or  seaboard,  per  ton $107.50  to  $110.00 

Ferromanganese.  British,   80  per  cent,  f.o.b. 

Atlantic  port,  duty  paid 107.50  to    110.00 

Ferrotungsten.   per  lb.   contained  metal....  88c.  to  90c. 

Ferrochromium,  4  to  6  per  cent  carbon.  60 
to  70  per  cent  Cr,  per  lb.  contained  Cr. 
delivered     12c. 

Ferrochromium,   6  to  7  per  cent  carbon,   60 

to  70  per  cent  Cr..  per  lb 11.50c. 

Ferrovanadium,  per  lb.  contained  vanadium     $1.50  to      $4.00 

Ferrocarbontitanium,   15  to  18  per  cent,  per 

net     ton      200.00 

Spiegeleisen,    Bessemer   Ferrosilicon   and   Silvery    Iron 

(Per   gross   ton   furnace  unless  otherwise   stated) 

Spiegeleisen,  domestic,  19  to  21  per  cent $40.00 

Spiegeleisen,  domestic,  16  to  19  per  cent 39.00 

Ferrosilicon,  50  percent,  delivered $80.00  to      82.50 

Ferrosilicon,  Bessemer.  10  per  cent,  $41.50  ;  11  per  cent,  $44  : 

12   per  cent,    $48.50;    13   per   cent.    $52.10;    14    per   cent, 

$57.10. 
Silvery    iron.   6    per   cent.    $30.00;    7    per   cent.    $31.00;    8    per 

cent,  $32.50;  9  per  cent,  $34.50;  10  per  cent.   $36.50;   11 

per  cent,  $39.00  ;  12  per  cent  $41.50. 

Fluxes  and  Refractories 

Fluorspar.  80  per  cent  and  over  calcium  fluoride,   not 
over   5   per  cent  silica,    per   net   ton   f.o.b.    Illinois 

and   Kentucky   mines    $22.00 

Fluorspar.  85  per  cent  and  over  calcium  fluoride,  not 
over   5   per  cent   silica,   per   net  ton  f.o.b.   Illinois 

and  Kentucky  mines    23.50 

Per  1000  f.o.b.  works: 

Fire  Clay :  High  Duty  Moderate  Duty 

Pennsylvania    $42.00  to  $45.00      $37.00  to  $42.00 

Maryland     47.00  42.00 

Ohio      42.00  to    43.00        37.00  to    39.00 

Kentucky     42.00  to    43.00        37.00  to    39.00 

Illinois      37.00  to    42.00 

Missouri     42.00  to    45.00        35.00  to    40.00 

Ground    fire    clay,    per    net    ton 6.00  to       7.00 

Silica  Brick: 

Pennsylvania     42.00 

Chicago     49.00 

Birmingham    50.00 

Ground  silica  clay,  per  net  ton 8.00 

Magnesite  Brick: 

Standard   size,   per  net   ton    (f.o.b.   Balti- 
more and  Chester.   Pa. )    65.00 

Grain  magnesite.  per  net  ton  (f.o.b.  Balti- 
more and  Chester,   Pa.)    40.00 

Chrome   Brick  : 

Standard   size,    per    net   ton    60.00 


Semi-Finished  Steel,  F.O.B.  Pittsburgh  or  Youngstown, 
per  gross  ton 

Rolling  billets,  4-ln.  and  over $40.00 

Rolling  billets,  2-ln.  and  under 40.00 

Forging  billots,   ordinary   carbons 45.00 

Sheet  bars.   Bessemer <2.50 

Sheet  bars,   open-hearth 42.50 

$40.00 


Slabs 


61. ( 


Wire  rods,  common  soft,  base.  No.  5  to  %-in 

Wire  rods,  common  soft,  coarser  than   14 -in.      $2.60  over  baso 

Wire   rods,   screw    stock $5.00  per  ton  over  baae 

Wire  rods,  carbon  0.20  to  0.40 3.00  per  ton  over  base 

Wire  rods,   carbon  0.41  to  0.55 5.00  per  ton  over  base 

Wire  rods,  carbon  0.56   to  0.75 7.50  per  ton  over  base 

Wire  rods,  carbon  over  0.75 10.00  per  ton  over  base 

Wire  rods,  acid    15.00  per  ton  over  base 

Skelp.  grooved,  per  lb 2.35c.  to  2.40c. 

Skelp.  sheared,  per  lb 2.35c.  to  2.40c. 

Skelp,   universal,   per   lb 2.35c.  to  2.40c. 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel,  F.O.B.  Mill 

Rails,   heavy,    per    gross   ton    $43.00 

Rails,  light,  new  steel,  base,  lb 2.25c. 

Ralls,  light,  rerolled,  base,  per  lb 1.85c.  to  2.00c. 

Spikes,  ft-in.  and  larger,  base,  per  100  lb 

Spikes,  M;-in.  and  smaller,  base  per  100  lb.... 

Spikes,  boat  and  barge,  base,  per  100  lb 

Track  bolts,  %-in.  and  smaller,  base,  per  100  lb. 
Track  bolts,  %-in.  and  larger,  base,  per  100  lb. 

Tie  plates,  per   100  lb 

Angle  bars,   per  100   lb 

Bars,  common  iron,  base,  per  lb.,  Chicago  mill 

Bars,   common   iron,  Pittsburgh  mill    

Bars,  rails,  steel  reinforcing,  base,  per  lb.... 


$3.15 
$3.15  to    3.50 

s.eck 

4.00  to    4.25 

4.50  to    5.00 

2.55  to    2.60 

2.76 

2.40c. 

2.40c. 

.15c.  to  2.25c. 

Ground  shafting,  base,  per  lb 3.40c. 

Cut  nails,   base,   per  keg $3.15  to  $3.25 

Alloy  Steel 

S.A.E. 

Series  Bars 

Numbers  100  lb. 

2100*  (yo%  Nickel,  10  to  20  per  cent  Carbon)  .  .  .  $3.50 

2300    (3y2%    Nickel)     5.00  to    5.25 

2500    (5%    Nickel)     7.75  to    8.00 

3100    (Nickel  Chromium)    4.00  to    4.25 

3200    (Nickel  Chromium)    5.75  to    6.00 

3300    (Nickel  Chromium)    8.00  to    8.25 

3400    (Nickel  Chromium)    7.00  to    7.25 

5100   (Chromium  Steel)    3.75 

5200'  (Chromium   Steel)    7.50  to    8.00 

6100    (Chromium  Vanadium    bars) 4.75  to    5.00 

6100   (Chromium   Vanadium   spring  steel) 4.50  to    4.76 

9250    (Silico   Manganese   spring  steel) 3.75  to    4.00 

Nickel    Chrome    Vanadium     (0.60    Nickel,    0.50 

Chromium,    0.15    Vanadium)     5.00  to    5.26 

Chromium    Molybdenum    bars    (0.80—1.10    Chro- 
mium,  0.25 — 0.40  Molybdenum) 4.50  to    4.75 

Chromium    Molybdenum    bars    (0.50 — 0.70    Chro- 
mium,   0.15—0.25    Molybdenum)     4.25  to    4.50 

Chromium     Molybdenum     spring     steel     (1—1.25 

Chromium,  0.30 — 0.50  Molybdenum) 4.75  to    5.00 

Above  prices  are  for  hot-rolled  alloy  steel  bars,  forging 
quality,  per  100  lb.,  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh.  Billets  4  x  4  In.  and 
larger  are  $10  per  gross  ton  less  than  net  ton  price  for  bars 
of  same  analyses.  On  smaller  than  4  x  4-ln.  billets  down 
to  and  including  2%-in.  sq.  there  Is  a  size  extra  of  $10  per 
gross  ton;  on  billets  smaller  than  2H-in.  sq.,  the  net  ton  bar 
price  applies.  . 

•Not    S.A.E.    specifications,   but   numbered    by   manufac- 
turers   to    conform    to    S.A.E.    system. 


Freight  Rates 

All  freight  rates  from  Pittsburgh  on  finished  iron  and  steel  products,  carload  lots,  per  100  lb.: 


Philadelphia,  domestic. $0.32 
Philadelphia,  export...  0.235 
Baltimore,    domestic.  .  .   0.31 

Baltimore,   export    0.225 

New  York,  domestic.  .  .    0.34 

New  York,  export 0.255 

Boston,  domestic  ....  0,365 
Boston,  export    0.255 


Buffalo    $0,265 

Cleveland     0.215 

Cleveland,  Toungstown 

Comb 0.19 

Detroit    0.29 

Cincinnati     0.29 

Indianapolis    0.31 

Chicago    0.34 


St.   Louis    $0.43 

Kansas  City   0.735 

Kansas  City   (pipe) . . .  0.705 

St.    Paul    0.60 

Omaha    0.735 

Omaha    (pipe)    0.705 

Denver    1.27 

Denver   (pipe)    1.215 


Pacific   Coast    $1.15 

Pac.  Coast,  ship  plates  1.34 

Birmingham    0.68 

Memphis    0.56 

Jacksonville,   all   rail..  0.70 
Jacksonville,    rail    and 

water    0.416 

New    Orleans    0.67 


Rates  from  Atlantic  Coast  ports  (i.e..  New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore)  to  Pacific  Coast  ports  of  call  on  most 
steamship  lines,  via  the  Panama  Canal,  are  as  follows:  Pig  iron.  35c.;  ship  plates.  40c.;  ingot  and  muck  bars,  structural 
steel,  common  wire  products  including  cut  or  wire  nails,  spikes,  and  wire  hoops.  40c. :  sheets  and  tin  plates.  40c. ;  sheets. 
No.  12  gage  and  lighter.  50c. ;  rods,  40c, ;  wire  rope  cables  and  strands,  45c. ;  wire  fencing,  netting  and  stretcher,  40c. ;  pipes 
not  over  12  in.  in  diameter,  55c.;  over  12  in.  in  diameter.  2Hc.  per  In.  or  fraction  thereof  additional.  All  prices  per  100  lb.  in 
carload  lots,  minimum  40,000  lb. 
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FABRICATED   STEEL   BUSINESS  RAILROAD  EQUIPMENT  BUYING 


Over  21,000  Tons  of  Fresh  Inquiries,  Not  Includ- 
ing Some  30,000  Tons  for  Ford  Motor  Co. 

Fabricated  steel  awards  for  15  projects  totaled 
11,000  tons.  Including  10,000  tons  for  the  new  Palmer 
House,  Chicago,  and  20,100  tons  of  .30,900  tons  pending 
for  the  Ford  Motor  Co.,  new  work  under  consideration 
calls  for  41,500  tons.    Awards  include: 

James  Munroe  High  School,  New  York,  2800  tons,  to 
Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Corporation. 

City  of  Philadelphia,  tunnel  in  Fairmount  Park,  360  tons, 
to  unnamed  fabricator. 

Masonic  Temple.  Springfield,  Mass  .  950  tons,  will  be 
awarded  to  Lehigh  Structural  Steel  Co.  or  Bethlehem  Fabri- 
cators, Inc. 

Storehouse,  Long  Island  City,  William  S.  Kenny,  general 
contractor,  150  tons,  to  Levering  &  Garrigues  Co. 

Western  Sugar  Refinery,  char  house,  San  Francisco,  816 
tons,  to  Pacific  Rolling  Mill  Co. 

Pacific  Steamship  Co.,  pier  shed,  600  tons,  to  Hofuis  Steel 
&  Equipment  Co. 


Pennsylvania  Railroad  System,  superstructure  over  sub- 
way. Fifty-sixth  Street,  Chicago,  358  tons,  to  American 
Bridge  Co. 

Central  Steel  &  Wire  Co.,  warehouse  and  office  building, 
Chicago,  263  tons,  to  A.  Bolters  Sons. 


Richmond,     Ind.,     92-ft 
ons,  to  Fort  Pitt  Bridge 


Pennsylvania  Railroad  System, 
half  through  plate  girder  span,  108 
Works. 

U.   S.   Engineer  Office,   Louisville,   nine   steel   derricks   for 
barges,  350  tons,  to  Lakeside  Bridge  &  Steel  Co. 

Walbridge  building,  Buffalo,  1000  tons,  to  Bancroft-Jones 
Corporation. 

Standard   Oil  Co.,   Cleveland,  crane  runways,    550   tons,   to 
Massillon  Bridge  &  Structural  Co. 

Hillside   Bridge,   Cleveland.   200   tons,   to   American   Bridge 
Co. 

Republic  Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  Youngstown,  extension  to  open- 
hearth  plant,  700  tons,  to  the  McClintic  Marshall  Co. 


Ford  Motor  Co.,  Detroit,  sub-station  No.  15,  350  tons,  and 
office  building,  120  tons,  to  McClintic-Marshall  Co. 

Lehigh  Coal  &  Navigation  Co.,  concentrator  plant  at  Seek. 
Pa.,  175  tons,  to  Bethlehem  Construction  Co. 

Structural  Projects  Pending 

Inquiries  for  fabricated  steel  work  include  the  fol- 
lowing: 

New  York,  five  public  schools:  James  Madison  High 
School.  1500  tons;  school  No.  99,  1500  tons;  two  other  schools 
of  1200  tons  each  and  one  of  600  tons ;  total,  6000  tons. 

Hoffman  manufacturing  building,  Newark,  N.  J.,  400  tons. 

Hebrew  Orphan  Asylum,  New  York,  100  tons. 


Seacoast  building, 


urj-  Park,  N.  J.,  IC 


Presto  lunch  building,  Newark,  N.  J.,  200  tons. 

New  Palmer  House,  Chicago,  10,000  tons,  bids  to  be  asked 


Ford  Motor  Co..  press  and  forge  shops.  River  Rouge,  9700 
tons ;  additional  units  for  steel  plant.  River  Rouge,  10,000 
tons ;  assembling  plant.  St.  Paul.  Minn.,  bids  asked  on  revised 
plans  calling  for  6300  tons ;  assembling  plant,  Kansas  City, 
Mo..  400  tons. 

Highway  bridge,  Wilbraham,  Mass.,  250  tons. 

Memorial  Hospital,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y..  250  tons. 

Philadelphia  Electric  Co.,   turbine  supports,   100  ions. 


Prospective  Car  Business  Put  at  94,000 — Actual 
New  Inquiries  About  10,000 

Inquiries  and  early  expectations  now  put  prospective 
car  business  as  totaling  94,000  cars.  Included  are  10,000 
to  11,000  for  the  Southern  Pacific,  6000  for  the  Norfolk 
&  Western,  an  unnamed  number  for  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  and  3000  for  the  Pacific  Fruit  Express. 

On  Nov.  1  of  all  freight  cars  6.6  per  cent  were  in 
need  of  repair,  against  6.9  per  cent  on  Oct.  15.  From 
Jan.  1  to  Nov.  1  a  total  of  155,872  new  freight  cars 
were  installed  in  service.  There  were  also  placed  in 
service  during  the  first  ten  months  this  year  3371  new 
locomotives.  The  railroads  on  Nov.  1  had  48,571  new 
freight  cars  and  942  new  locomotives  on  order.  Fewer 
locomotives  were  in  need  of  repair  on  Nov.  1  than  there 
have  been  in  years.  The  number  was  15.8  per  cent, 
against  16.4  per  cent  on  Oct.  15. 

The  Southern  Pacific  has  entered  the  market  for  6555 
cars  as  follows:  2970  50-ton  single  sheathed  box  cars,  950 
fiat  cars,  205  12,500-gaI.  oil  tank  cars,  75  8-wheel  caboose 
cars,  500  50-ton  single  sheathed  automobile  cars,  250  40-ton 
stock  cars,  600  drop  bottom  gondola  general  service  cars  of 
50-tons  capacity,  500  tight-bottom  gondola  cars  of  50  tons 
capacity,  and  500  logging  cars  of  40-tons  capacity.  The 
same  road  is  expected  to  issue  inquiries  for  3500  additional 
cars  before  the   close   of  the  week. 

The  Union  Pacific  has  completed  drawings  and  specifica- 
tions for  3000  refrigerator  cars  for  the  Pacific  Fruit  Express 
and   formal   inquiries  will   be    sent  out   shortly. 

The  St.  Louis  Southwestern  is  inquiring  for  lOOO  box 
cars. 

The  Western  Pacific  is  in  the  market  for  200  automobile 
box  cars. 

The  Alabama  &  Vicksburg  Railroad  is  in  the  market  for 
200  box  cars,  100  gondolas  and  100  flat  cars. 

The  Southern  Railway  has  inquired  for  1000  box  cars  and 
1000  steel  center  constructions. 

The  Fruit  Growers'  Express  is  asking  for  prices  on  100 
steel  underframes  for  freight  oars. 

The  Ann  Arbor  Railroad  wants  prices  on  500  box  cars. 

The  distribution  of  the  coke  cars  for  repair  by  the  Car- 
negie Steel  Co.,  mentioned  a  week  ago,  was  as  follows:  Kop- 
pel  Car  Repair  Co.,  248:  Greenville  Steel  Car  Co.,  200;  Fed- 
eral  Shipbuilding  Co.,   59. 


Brazilian  Manganese  Exports,  1923 

Manganese  ore  exports  from  Brazil  during  the  first 
half  of  the  current  year  totalled  160,265  gross  tons, 
compared  with  156,253  tons  during  the  corresponding 
half  of  1922. 


The  Ford  Motor  company  has  established  a  tem- 
porary assembly  plant  in  Kobe,  Japan,  to  operate  dur- 
ing the  rebuilding  of  the  plant  at  Yokohama,  which  was 
destroyed  at  the  time  of  the  earthquake.  Orders  for 
trucks  at  the  rate  of  400  to  500  per  month  continue  to 
come  in  and  the  last  of  the  order  for  1000  Ford  one-ton 
truck  chassis,  ordered  by  the  city  of  Tokio,  was  for- 
warded Oct.  31. 


The  plant  of  the  Garden  City  Foundry  Co.,  3176 
Archer  Avenue,  Chicago,  has  been  purchased  by  the 
Mortimer  Foundry  Co.,  Chicago.  The  latter  company 
has  moved  into  the  former  Garden  City  plant,  having 
given  up  the  lease  to  its  former  location. 


H.  A.  Frommelt,  the  Falk  Corporation,  Milwaukee, 
will  deliver  an  address  on  apprenticeship  training  in 
foundries  and  industrial  education  for  foundry  work- 
ers, before  the  Quad  City  Foundrymen's  Association  at 
the  LeClaire  Hotel,  Moline,  111.,  Nov.  26. 


The  Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Corporation,  Pittsburgh, 
has  awarded  a  contract  to  the  Minter  Homes  Co., 
Greenville,  S.  C,  for  the  erection  of  100  houses  at 
Woodlawn,  Beaver  County,  adjacent  to  its  plant  at 
Aliquippa,  for  operatives  at  this  mill. 
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NON-FERROUS  METALS 


The  W<,^ck'9  Prices 

Cents  per  Pound  for  Early  Delivery 
Copper.  Now  York  Straits  Lead  Zinc 

Electro-  New  New  St.  New        St. 

Xov.  Lake  lytic*  York  York  Louis  York  Louis 

11 13.62Vj  13.25  43.37Vj  G.90  6.55  6. SO  0.45 

ir. 13.62^4  13.12Vi  43.00  6.90  6.55  6.75  6.40 

u\ 13.50  13.00  42.87>/4    6.90  6.60  6.70  6.35 

17 13.50  13.00         ....  6.90  6.60  6.67 '/j  6.32 V. 

i:i 13.50  12.75  43.50  6.90  6.65  6.65  6.30 

-0 13.60  12.75  44.25  6.95  6.70  6.65  6.30 

•Refinery  quotation;  delivered  price  '/ic  higher. 

New  York 

New  York,  Nov.  20. 

Th(!  sharp  declines  in  the  foreign  exchanges  have 
had  a  dcteiTent  influence  on  most  of  the  markets.  Buy- 
ing of  copper  has  almost  ceased  and  prices  are  lower. 
The  tin  market  continues  moderately  active,  with  prices 
changed  but  little.  Demand  for  lead  is  good  and  the 
market  is  slightly  higher.  Zinc  has  declined  and  demand 
is  still  light. 

Copper. — The  activity  which  was  so  pronounced  a 
week  ago  ceased  suddenly  about  the  middle  of  last  week 
and  prices  have  declined  quite  sharply  since.  The  un- 
certainty as  to  the  attitude  between  France  and  England 
and  particulai-ly  the  decline  in  the  pound  sterling,  with 
the  resultant  effect  upon  export  sales  of  copper,  were 
the  principal  causes.  Buying  has  almost  ceased  both 
for  foreign  and  domestic  account  and  prices  have  grad- 
ually sagged  until  electrolytic  copper  today  is  quoted 
at  a  minimum  of  13c.,  delivered.  So  little  business  is 
being  done  that  this  price  is  almost  nominal,  large  pro- 
ducers being  out  of  the  mai-ket  at  less  than  13.50c., 
delivered,  and  the  light  demand  being  satisfied  by  cus- 
tom smelters  and  second  hands.  In  small  lots  probably 
13c.,  delivered,  could  be  slightly  shaded.  Sales  were  so 
heavy  up  to  the  break  in  the  market  that  both  buyers 
and  sellers  are  waiting  for  developments.  Lake  copper 
is  quoted,  largely  nominal,  at  13.50c.,  delivered. 

Tin. — Buying  of  Straits  tin  has  been  in  fairly  large 
volume,  with  business  done  nearly  every  day,  except 
yesterday,  when  the  violent  fluctuations  in  the  pound 
sterling  made  transactions  practically  impossible.  From 
Tuesday,  Nov.  13.  to  yesterday,  Nov.  19,  inclusive, 
approximately  1000  tons  changed  hands,  with  dealers 
and  consumers  participating,  the  latter  being  good  buy- 
ers and  manifesting  more  interest  than  for  some  time. 
Were  it  not  for  the  setback  in  exchange  and  in  the 
London  market,  it  is  probable  that  the  buying  would 
have  expanded,  as  consumers  are  apparently  ready  to 
make  larger  purchases,  for  it  is  evident  that  they  must 
come  into  the  market  more  extensively.  The  statistical 
position  in  general  is  growing  stronger  and  there  are 
those  who  believe  that  prices  may  advance  in  the  near 
future.  The  market  today  was  moderately  active  with 
spot  Straits  tin  quoted  at  44.25c.,  New  York.  Quota- 
tions in  London  were  only  slightly  changed  from  those 
of  a  week  ago  with  spot  standard  quoted  today  at 
£221  5s.,  future  standard  at  f221  15s.  and  spot  Straits 
at  £221  15s.  Arrivals  thus  far  this  month  have  been 
3&50  tons,  with  4199  tons  reported  afloat. 

Lead.— This  market  is  quiet  and  firm.  Prices  of 
independent  producers  are  advancing  with  sales  made 
at  6.70c.  to  6.75c.,  St.  Louis,  and  6.95c.  to  7c,  New  York. 
The  quotation  of  the  leading  interest  is  unchanged  at 
6.85c.,  New  York,  with  independents  apparently  taking 
most  of  the  business.  Demand  continues  satisfactory 
and  consumption  heavy. 

Zinc— The  zinc  market  has  been  affected  by  the 
fall  in  exchange  and  in  prices  on  the  London  market, 
these  factors  being  more  predominant  than  the  domestic 
situation,  which  continues  dull.  Buying  is  on  a  small 
scale.  Prime  Western  for  November-December  delivery 
is  quoted  at  '6.30c.,  St.  Louis,  or  fi.65c.,  New  York. 

Nickel.— Quotations  for  shot  and  ingot  nickel  are 
unchanged    at    29c.    to    32c.    per    lb.,   with    electrolytic 


nickel  held  at  32c.  by  the  leading  producers.  In  the 
outside  market  both  shot  and  ingot  nickel  are  quoted 
at  29e.  to  32c. 

Antimony. — After  a  decline  during  the  week  to  9c., 
New  York,  duty  paid,  for  wholesale  lots  of  Chinese 
metal,  the  market  has  again  turned  strong  with  9.25c. 
asked  and  paid  for  spot  and  early  delivery. 

Aluminum. — Virgin  metal,  98  to  99  per  cent  pure,  is 
quoted  by  importers  at  25c.  to  26c.  per  lb.,  duty  paid. 
New  York,  with  some  sellers  unable  to  obtain  the  metal 
from  their  principals.  The  Ford  Motor  Co.  is  inquiring 
for  150  tons  of  ingots. 

Old  Metals. — The  tone  of  the  market  is  not  as  good 
though  prices  hold  fairly  well.  Dealers'  selling  prices 
are  as  follows: 

Cents 
Per  Lb. 

Copper,  heavy  and  crucible 13.00 

Copper,    heavy    and    wire 12.00 

Copper,    light    and    bottoms 10.50 

Heavy    machine    composition 10.75 

Brass,   heavy    8.00 

Brass,    light    6.50 

No.  1  red  brass  or  composition  turnings..      9.00 

No.  1  yellow  red  brass  turnings 7.25 

Ijead.  heavy 6.50 

Lead,    tea    5.50 

Zinc 5.00 

Cast   aluminum    16.75 

Sheet  aluminum   16.75 

Chicago 

Chicago,  Nov.  20.— The  general  tone  of  the  market 
is  improved  and  copper,  tin  and  lead  have  again  ad- 
vanced. A  considerable  number  of  copper  users  who 
had  consistently  postponed  their  purchases  have  finally 
been  forced  into  the  market  and  have  bought  rather 
freely.  Tin  is  closely  held  both  here  and  abroad,  and 
tends  to  advance  with  every  indication  of  demand.  The 
statistical  position  of  lead  is  good  and  prices  are  firm, 
although  buying  is  not  particularly  heavy.  The  zinc 
situation  is  not  so  favorable  from  a  statistical  stand- 
point, but  prices  show  no  recession.  Old  metal  prices 
remain  unchanged,  but  advances  are  looked  for.  We 
quote  in  carload  lots:  Lake  copper,  13.75c.;  tin,  44.50c.; 
lead,  6.65c.;  spelter,  6.40c.;  antimony,  lie,  in  less  than 
carload  lots.  On  old  metals  we  quote  copper  wire, 
crucible  shapes  and  copper  clips,  10.50c.;  copper  bot- 
toms, 9.25c.;  red  brass,  8.50c.;  yellow  brass,  6.50c.;  lead 
pipe,  5.50c.;  zinc,  4.25c.;  pewter,  No.  1,  23c.;  tin  foil, 
30c.;  block  tin,  35c.;  all  buying  prices  for  less  than 
carload  lots. 


Chain  Beh  Co.  on  Pacific  Coast 

Chain  Belt  Co.,  Milwaukee,  manufacturer  of  Rex 
chain,  transmission  machinery  and  conveying  equip- 
ment, formerly  represented  on  the  Pacific  Coast  by 
Meese  &  Gottfried  Co.,  San  Francisco,  has  established 
direct  factory  branches  and  warehouses  in  Portland 
and  Seattle.  Arrangements  have  also  been  made  with 
the  Washington  Machinery  Depot,  Tacoma,  Wash.,  to 
carry  a  stock  of  Rex  chain  and  transmission  machinery. 
Other  stocks  are  to  be  placed  in  important  centers  in 
the   Pacific   Northwest. 

The  northwest  territory,  with  headquarters  at  Port- 
land, will  be  in  charge  of  Allen  C.  Sullivan,  a  graduate 
of  the  University  of  Washington.  Mr.  Sullivan  was 
formerly  connected  with  the  Allis-Chalmers  Mfg.  Co., 
and  more  recently  with  Smith  &  Watson  Iron  Works  of 
Portland  as  chief  engineer.  Just  previous  to  his  asso- 
ciation with  the  Chain  Belt  Co.  he  was  engaged  in  spe- 
cial sawmill  work  as  consulting  engineer.  Don  C.  Cat- 
ton,  formerly  with  Meese  &  Gottfried  Co.  and  later 
engaged  in  the  machinery  supply  business  on  his  own 
account  will  be  the  special  sales  representative  for  the 
Portland  office. 

The  Seattle  and  British  Columbia  territory  will  be 
handled  by  William  P.  Nichols  out  of  the  Seattle  office. 
Mr.  Nichols  for  the  past  11  years  has  been  connected 
with  the  Meese  &  Gottfried  Co. 

The  Portland  office  of  the  Chain  Belt  Co.  is  located 
at  67  and  69  First  Street,  Portland,  and  the  Seattle 
office  at  1040  Sixth  Avenue  South,  Seattle. 
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TEST  BARS  FOR  CASTINGS 


Differences  Between  Metal  in  the  Piece  and  That 
in  the  Test  Bar 

Manchester,  England,  Nov.  3. — In  view  of  the 
recent  acute  controversy  on  the  subject  of  test  bars 
in  this  country  and  in  America,  much  interest  at- 
tached to  the  lecture  which  was  delivered  to  the  Insti- 
tute of  British  Foundrymen  here  today  by  J.  S.  Glen 
Primrose,  a  member  of  the  American  Society  for  Test- 
ing Materials. 

Mr.  Primrose,  who  used  lantern  slides  and  ex- 
hibited specimens,  said  that  cast  iron  test  bars  in  many 
cases  bore  no  relation  to  the  size  and  section  of  the 
important  places  in  the  casting.  The  transverse  bend- 
ing test  constituted  merely  a  test  of  the  metal  in  the 
bar  itself  and  took  no  consideration  of  the  similarity 
or  difference  in  the  constitution  between  the  test  pieces 
and  what  they  were  intended  to  represent.  The  round 
section  was  better  than  the  square  as  it  eliminated  the 
harmful  effects  of  cross  grain  crystallization  at  the 
corners. 

Cross  Section  of  Test  Bar 

The  rule  hitherto  followed  of  making  the  load  i-e- 
quirements  vary  for  different  lengths  of  test  bars  in 
cast  iron,  with  a  mathematical  formula  connecting 
the  two,  was  not  satisfactory.  For  example  the  class 
of  metal  which  would  be  called  upon  to  withstand  30 
cwt.  on  a  36-in.  span,  when  asked  to  give  90  cwt.  on 
a  12-in.  span  with  the  same  1  x  2  in.  section,  was 
really  given  a  more  exacting  test  and  one  more  difficult 
to  meet  without  taking  extraordinary  precautions  in 
the  casting  conditions  of  the  smaller  bar. 

For   non-ferrous   metal    castings    the    circular    test 


bar  was  almost  universal.  The  plain  1-in.  diameter  bar 
has  found  general  acceptance  here.  The  American 
practice  of  skimming  the  surface  to  get  a  smooth  cir- 
cumference before  tension  testing  gives  a  higher  value 
when   the  bar  is  sound. 

With  regard  to  compression  tests  the  speaker 
emphasized  the  length  of  a  specimen  as  of  importance, 
for  cast  iron  failed  finally  by  shearing  at  an  angle  of 
approximately  45  deg.  in  the  direction  of  loading.  The 
length  should  be  at  least  IM  times  the  diameter  for 
a  round  specimen.  A  compression  test  bar  which  had 
been  considerably  bent  without  fracture  was  shown. 

Suitable  machines  for  perfoi-ming  all  kinds  of  tests 
were  described  in  detail  by  Mr.  Primrose,  some  of 
them  for  the  first  time  as  they  were  of  recent  design. 

Discussion 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  lecture  several  questions 
were  asked.  Mr.  Rowe  expressed  the  opinion  that  in 
hardness  testing  much  more  satisfactory  results  were 
obtained  with  a  large  bar.  The  value  of  impact  test- 
ing of  cast  iron  was  not  sufficiently  realized  and  en- 
gineers too  often  regarded  tensile  and  transverse  tests 
as  sufficient.  The  effect  of  phosphorus  was  not  clearly 
shown  in  the  transverse  test.  Cast  iron  work  had 
often  to  have  a  strong  resistance  to  shock.  With  re- 
gard to  the  round  test  bar  these  were  not  always  dead 
true  and  an  oval  test  bar  did  not  give  accurate  re- 
sults, but  this  could  be  got  over  by  slight  machining. 

In  answer  to  another  questioner,  Mr.  Primrose  gave 
the  opinion  that  three  test  bars  were  better  than  one 
sized  bar  tested  with  different  loads.  He  said  that 
cast  iron  testing  was  still  a  virgin  field.  He  agreed 
with  those  who  contended  that  hardness  tests  only  in- 
dicate the  hardness  at  one  spot.  Tensile  tests  were 
only  valuable  when  shackles  with  spherical  seats  were 
used. 


New  Edition  of  Mr.  Butler's  "Fifty  Years  of 
Iron  and  Steel" 

Joseph  G.  Butler,  Jr.,  has  just  issued  the  seventh 
edition  of  his  valuable  book,  "Fifty  Years  of  Iron  and 
Steel."  Mr.  Butler,  who  will  celebrate  his  eighty-third 
birthday  on  Dec.  21,  is  still  suffering  from  the  injuries 
received  several  years  ago  when  he  was  struck  by  a 
truck,  but  his  interest  is  as  keen  as  ever  in  the  iron 
business  with  which  he  has  been  so  long  connected. 
Mr.  Butler  in  an  author's  note  says: 

"Since  the  last  edition  of  this  work  was  exhausted, 
so  many  requests  have  been  received  for  it  that  it  has 
been  thought  necessary  to  have  it  reprinted.  Practi- 
cally no  change  has  been  made  since  the  book  was  last 
printed  except  the  addition  of  a  short  chapter  on  the 
beginning  and  development  of  the  open-hearth  steel 
process  in  America  and  one  or  two  illustrations.  The 
author  expects  that  this  will  be  the  final  edition,  and 
takes  the  opportunity  to  express  his  appreciation  of  the 
public  approval,  generously  given  in  hundreds  of  letters 
from  all  parts  of  the  world,  chiefly  from  men  engaged 
in  the  iron  and  steel  industries.  Having  been  actively 
interested  in  these  industries  for  66  years,  it  has  been  a 
pleasure  for  him  to  contribute  something  to  their  liter- 
ature in  tjie  form  of  even  this  brief  and  imperfect 
sketch  of  their  remarkable  progress  during  that  period." 


Friendly  Receivership  for  Stevenson  Gear  Co. 

On  Monday,  Nov.  12,  F.  E.  Moskovics,  who  for  a 
number  of  years  past  has  been  vice-president  of  Nor- 
dyke-Marmon  Co.,  was  appointed  receiver  for  the 
Stevenson  Gear  Co.,  Indianapolis.  The  Stevenson  com- 
pany manufactures  the  Stevenson  multiple  gear  shaper, 
notable  for  its  speed  of  production. 

The  receivership  is  a  friendly  one,  concurred  in  by 
the  controlling  stock  interests,  creditors  and  the  man- 
agement. Under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  the  re- 
ceiver is  empowered  to  enter  negotiations  for  the  sale 
of  the  rights  of  the  tool  and  operate  the  business  gen- 


erally. In  the  meantime,  he  has  been  empowered  to 
operate  the  business  as  a  going  concern  for  60  days. 
The  shop  is  now  being  operated  as  a  jobbing  shop, 
doing  contract  gear  work  with  orders  ahead  to  carry 
it  for  some  time,  and  is  accepting  contracts  for  the 
immediate  future.  It  is  now  operating  two  shifts  and 
the  records  made  by  the  Stevenson  multiple  gear  shaper 
in  the  regular  conduct  of  business  are  encouraging. 


Charles  Proteus  Steinmetz 

At  an  address  at  the  public  memorial  meeting  for 
Dr.  Steinmetz,  Oct.  31,  E.  W.  Rice,  Jr.,  honorary  chair- 
man of  the  board,  General  Electric  Co.,  closed  with  the 
following   words : 

"He  was  a  prolific  inventor,  a  skilled  mathemati- 
cian, a  trained  engineer  and  an  inspiring  teacher.  Our 
generation  has  produced  men  who  have  equalled  or 
excelled  him  in  some  one  of  these  fields,  but  no  one  has 
arisen  who,  to  such  a  superlative  degree,  combined 
the  qualities  of  inventor,  mathematician,  engineer  and 
teacher. 

"He  possessed  a  marvelous  insight  into  scientific 
phenomena  and  unequalled  ability  to  explain  in  simple 
language  the  most  difficult  and  abstruse  problems. 
Countless  electrical  engineers  now  occupying  positions 
of  great  importance  in  our  company  and  elsewhere 
in  the  world  gladly  give  testimony  of  their  debt  to 
him. 

"He  was  patient,  sympathetic,  cheerful,  and  ever 
willing  to  share  his  great  gifts  with  all  those  who 
sought  his  counsel. 

"He  loved  children  and  they  loved  him.  A  neighbor 
and  his  wife  were  mourning  his  loss  in  the  presence 
of  their  children,  when  the  father  exclaimed,  with  deep 
emotion,  'and  he  was  my  friend.'  His  little  son  of 
seven  years  looked  Op  from  his  play  and  said :  'He  was 
my  friend,  too,  daddy.' 

"  "We,  his  fellow  citizens,  friends  and  associates, 
join  the  great  world  in  mourning  his  loss,  but  may 
our  grief  be  tempered  by  the  memory  of  his  great 
achievements  which  make  his  name  the  synonym  of 
high  service  to  humanity." 
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Roy  H.  Davis,  general  manager  Firth-Sterling  Steel 
Co.,  Pittsburgh,  has  returned  from  a  trip  to  Sheffield, 
England,  whoro  he  has  been  investigating  new  devel- 
opments in  the  manufacture  and  application  of  stain- 
less steel.  J.  Wortley  Pawcett  and  Eric  Holmstrom 
of  Thos.  Firth  &  Sons,  Lt<l.,  Sheffield,  returned  with 
Mr.  Davis  in  the  interest  of  the  latter  company's  busi- 
ness in  this  country. 

D.  O.  Williams  has  resigned  as  president  and  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  Plymouth  Stamped  Metal  Co., 
Plymouth,  Ohio,  and  has  been  succeeded  by  George 
James,  who  has  purchased  his  interest  in  the  company. 

J.  D.  W.  Snowden  has  become  affiliated  with  the 
Morse-Rogers  Steel  Co.,  Cleveland,  as  sales  manager 
of  a  newly  established  copper  product  department.  He 
has  long  been  associated  with  the  iron  and  steel  indus- 
try in  Cleveland  and  was  for  several  years  assistant 
district  sales  manager  of  the  Cleveland  office  of  the 
Cambria-Midvale  Steel  Co. 

H.  C.  Stalnaker,  for  a  number  of  years  manager  of 
the  Cleveland  office,  Stalnaker  Steel  Co.,  Pittsburgh, 
has  sold  his  interest  in  the  company  to  his  brothers, 
H.  D.  and  J.  B.  Stalnaker,  and  has  organized  the  H.  C. 
Stalnaker  Co.,  Cleveland,  to  deal  in  iron  and  steel 
scrap. 

D.  I.  Wheeler,  for  the  past  eight  years  manager  of 
the  Cleveland  office  for  the  Morse  Chain  Co.,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y.,  has  been  appointed  sales  engineer  for  the  Ram- 
sey Chain  Co.,  Inc.,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  manufacturer  of  a 
compensating  joint  silent  chain.  Mr.  Wheeler  will 
make  his  headquarters  at  the  main  office  and  factory 
at  Albany. 

H.  L.  Unland,  engineer  for  13  years  with  the  Gen- 
eral Electric  Co.,  11  of  which  were  spent  in  the  power 
and  mining  department,  leaves  the  company  Dec.  1  to 
become  electrical  engineer  with  the  Victor  Talking 
Machine  Co.  at  Camden,  N.  J.  He  is  a  graduate  of 
the  Engineering  College  of  the  University  of  Nebraska, 
class  of  1910.  Following  graduation  he  joined  the 
General  Electric  Co.,  taking  charge  of  the  water  rate 
test,  later  becoming  connected  with  the  power  and  min- 
ing department.  Later  he  specialized  in  electric  weld- 
ing and  is  the  author  of  many  articles  on  this  subject. 

E.  M.  Herr,  president  Westinghouse  Electric  & 
Mfg.  Co.,  has  been  elected  president  of  the  Electrical 
Manufacturers  Club,  an  organization  composed  of 
executives  and  leading  officials  of  the  electrical  manu- 
facturing companies  of  the  country. 

Frank  Evans,  for  the  past  12  years  superintendent 
in  charge  of  patterns  and  castings  for  the  Hupp  Motor 
Car  Corporation,  Detroit,  has  severed  his  connection 
with  the  company.  He  has  not  announced  plans  for 
the  future. 

Noah  G.  Spangler,  general  manager  Jackson  Iron 
&  Steel  Co.,  Jackson,  Ohio,  for  the  past  seven  years, 
has  resigned. 

Oscar  E.  Bulkeley,  superintendent  of  electric  and 
water  plants  for  the  city  of  Lansing,  Mich.,  has  been 
elected   president  of  the  Lansing   Engineer's   Club. 

Emil  Kronquist,  Crystal  Falls,  Mich.,  prominent 
as  a  geologist,  has  joined  the  Ford  Motor  Co.  in  that 
capacity.  He  will  be  engaged  in  special  work  for 
the  Ford  company  in  connection  with  its  mining  in- 
terests. 

George  H.  Robins,  for  four  years  associated  with 
William  J.  Breen  &  Co.,  Boston,  is  now  with  the  sales 
department  of  the  New  England  Coal  &  Coke  Co., 
Boston. 

Alexander  G.  Black  has  been  appointed  superin- 
tendent of  the  open-hearth  department,  Vandergrift, 
Pa.,  works,  American  Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Co.  He  comes 
from  the  Keystone  Steel  &  Wire  Co.,  Peoria,  111.,  where 
he   was   superintendent   of   open-hearth    furnaces   for 


several  years.  Mr.  Black  is  a  graduate  of  I^high 
University,  class  of  1912. 

Louis  J.  Campbell,  son  of  President  James  A.  Camp- 
bell of  the  Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Co.,  this  vreek 
submitted  to  the  amputation  of  his  left  leg  below  the 
knee.     The  operation  was  performed  in  New  York. 

Richard  B.  Mellon,  elected  to  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  Crucible  Steel  Co.  of  America  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  stockholders,  is  a  brother  of  Andrew  W. 
Mellon,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  succeeded  him 
in  a  number  of  directorships,  which  he  relinquished 
upon  accepting  the  cabinet  appointment. 

William  Klingenhoefer,  formerly  with  the  Ameri- 
can Foundry  &  Construction  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  has  be- 
come associated  with  the  Latrobe  Tool  Co.,  Latrobe, 
Pa.,  as  sales  manager. 

E.  R.  Kelso,  for  several  years  connected  with  the 
Ellwood  Works  of  the  National  Tube  Co.,  and  for  the 
past  year  chief  engineer  Weldless  Tube  Co.,  Wooster, 
Ohio,  has  accepted  a  position  with  the  Mackintosh- 
Hemphill  Co.,  Pittsburgh. 

John  S.  Pendleton,  52  Vanderbilt  Avenue,  New  York, 
has  been  appointed  Eastern  sales  agent  by  the  Colum- 
bia Steel  Co.,  Elyi-ia,  Ohio,  manufacturer  of  cold-rolled 
strip  steel.  Mr.  Pendleton  also  represents  the  Falcon 
Steel  Co.,  Niles,  Ohio;  the  Falcon  Tin  Plate  Co.,  Can- 
ton, Ohio;  the  Franklin  Steel  Works,  Franklin,  Pa., 
and  the  Standard  Gage  Steel  Co.,  Beaver  Falls,  Pa. 

James  A.  Farrell,  president  United  States  Steel 
Corporation,  has  accepted  an  invitation  to  address  the 
Cleveland  Foreign  Trade  Conference  to  be  held  Dec. 
12,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Cleveland  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  Mr.  Farrell  is  chairman  of  the  National 
Foreign  Trade  Council. 


OBITUARY 

:„ 



Hugo  Scherer,  who  died  at  his  home  in  Detroit 
recently,  was  one  of  the  city's  prominent  citizens  and 
one  who  played  an  active  part  in  its  industrial  and 
business  development  of  the  past  40  years.  Mr. 
Scherer  was  originally  a  manufacturer  of  carriage  ac- 
cessories and  with  the  introduction  of  the  motor  car 
began  to  manufacture  hardware  and  other  accessories 
for  the  automotive  industry.  At  the  time  of  his  death 
he  was  president  of  the  Detroit  Forging  Co.,  and  was 
a  director  in  several  large  financial  institutions  in 
Detroit. 

W.  H.  Stockham,  president  Stockham  Pipe  &  Fit- 
tings Co.,  died  at  his  home  in  Birmingham,  Ala.,  on 
Nov.  16,  after  a  long  illness.  He  was  a  man  of  wealth 
and  was  most  liberal  toward  religious  and  charitable 
organizations.  He  was  born  at  Lafayette,  Ind.,  in 
1861,  was  graduated  from  the  University  of  Illinois 
in  1885  and  received  his  training  in  iron  and  steel  in 
the  vicinity  of  Chicago.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife 
and  three  sons,  two  of  whom  are  officials  of  the  Pipe 
&  Fittings  Co. 

Oscar  G.  Springfield,  a  partner  in  the  firm  of 
W.  B.  Arnold  &  Co.,  Waterville,  Me.,  with  which  he 
had  been  associated  50  years,  died  on  Oct.  25. 

Amos  Peck  Mack,  president.  Mack  &  Co.,  makers 
of  edged  tools,  died  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  on  Nov.  6,  after 
a  long  illness. 

M.  Taylor  Pyne,  Jr.,  president  Steel  Equipment 
Corporation,  Avenel,  N.  J.,  and  son  of  the  late  Moses 
Taylor  Pyne  of  Princeton,  N.  J.,  died  at  his  home,  8 
East  Sixty-first  Street,  New  York,  on  Nov.  17,  aged 
39  years. 

Sales  of  mechanical  stokers  in  October  were  88  in 
number  and  32,576  in  horsepower,  as  reported  to  the 
Department  of  Commerce  by  15  establishments.  This 
is  less  than  half  the  total  horsepower  of  the  average 
of  the  nine  preceding  months  in  1923.  The  maximum 
was  in  May,  with  194  stokers  and  100,513  hp. 
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EXPORT   INQUIRY   ACTIVE 

Growing  Interest  in  Machine-Tools — Mancliurian 
Railroad  Asks  for  Rails — Ruhr  Stocks 

New  York,  Nov.  20. — While  export  activity  in  iron 
and  steel  continues  chiefly  from  Japan  with  a  fair  de- 
mand for  second  grades  of  material  from  Chinese  mar- 
kets, a  rising  interest  in  machine  tools  is  evident  from 
Japan  and  inquiry  from  Russia  is  also  among  the 
features  of  the  present  market.  However,  while  most 
exporters  to  Japan  are  figuring  on  lists  of  machine 
tools,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  lots  previously  re- 
ported, no  large  orders  as  yet  are  known  to  have  been 
placed. 

Although  the  Japanese  government  has  purchased 
its  first  large  tonnage  of  steel  direct  from  the  maker, 
there  still  seems  to  be  a  question  as  to  whether  or  not 
this  method  will  be  continued.  Purchases  of  material 
are  being  made  for  the  Metropolitan  Reconstruction 
Board,  which  is  empowered  to  buy  and  sell  goods,  as 
well  as  to  plan  and  supervise  rebuilding  in  the  de- 
vastated area.  The  purpose  of  this  first  purchase  is 
to  prevent  profiteering  on  emergency  requirements  by 
reselling  at  cost  to  individual  consumers.  Details  of 
transactions  will  probably  be  handled  through  the  office 
of  the  commercial  attache  to  the  Japanese  Embassy, 
165  Broadway.  New  York. 


There  is  still  a  fair  demand'  for  light-gage  black 
sheets  from  Japan,  but  not  of  the  proportions  of  a 
few  weeks  ago,  although  one  current  inquiry  is  for  a 
total  of  4000  tons.  Altogether  about  70,000  tons  of 
black  sheets  have  been  bought  by  Japan.  Some  interest 
is  apparent  in  wire  nails  and  there  are  a  number  of 
small  lots  of  light  rails  current. 

One  rail  order  recently  awarded  to  a  mill  in  the 
United  States  was  handled  by  the  New  York  office  of 
Takata  &  Co.,  and  called  for  91/2  miles  of  60-lb.  sec- 
tions. About  the  largest  current  inquiry  for  rails  for 
the  Far  East  is  the  tender  of  the  South  Manchuria 
Railway  Co.,  calling  for  70  miles  (about  11,000  tons) 
of  100-lb.  rails  and  accessories,  bids  opening  Nov.  20. 

On  Nov.  27  the  tender  on  18,000  tons  of  rails  re- 
cently issued  by  the  Chilean  State  Railways  will  be 
opened  at  the  main  office  in  Chile.  Brazil  has  inquired 
for  7000  tons. 

Considerable  uncertainty  as  to  the  ultimate  method 
of  disposal  that  will  be  adopted  by  the  French  govern- 
ment on  the  tonnage  of  iron  and  steel  seized  in  the 
Ruhr  seems  to  prevail.  One  rumor,  which  is  believed 
to  be  without  foundation,  states  that  disposal  will  prob- 
ably be  handled  by  an  organization  in  Duesseldorf. 
As  far  as  is  known  there  are  only  3-50,000  tons  of 
finished  products  to  be  offered.  The  150,000  tons  of 
scrap  and  the  semi-finished  material,  it  is  reported,  are 
being  absorbed  by  the  French  and  Belgian  iron  and 
steel  industries. 


Ogygen  in  Copper 

The  effect  of  oxygen,  up  to  concentration  of  0.36  per 
cent,  in  the  properties  of  pure  copper,  is  described  in  a 
paper,  "Investigation  of  the  Effects  of  Impurities  in 
Copper;  Part  I.— The  Effect  of  Oxygen  in  Copper,"  by 
Dr.  D.  Hanson,  C.  B.  Marryat  and  Grace  W.  Ford,  pre- 
sented at  the  annual  fall  meeting  of  the  Institute  of 
Metals,  Manchester,  England,  Sept.  12,  1923.  The  in- 
vestigation deals  with  the  casting  of  the  metal,  cold 
rolling,  hot  rolling,  density  of  chill-castings  and  rolled 
bars,  tensile  tests  at  ordinary  and  at  elevated  tem- 
peratures, hardness  tests,  fatigue  tests,  notched-bar 
impact  tests,  electrical  conductivity,  microstructure  of 
castings,  microstructures  of  the  alloys  in  various  con- 
ditions, and  determination  of  the  solubility  of  oxygen 
in  solid  copper. 

The  results  indicate  that  oxygen  has  a  relatively 
small  effect  on  the  properties  of  copper,  and  is  neither 
seriously  deleterious  nor  remarkably  beneficial.  The 
mechanical  properties  are  not  much  affected  by  small 
quantities  of  oxygen,  and  copper  containing  as  much 
as  0.1  per  cent  differs  very  slightly  from  pure  copper. 
The  electrical  conductivity,  which  is  usually  profoundly 
affected  by  the  addition  of  small  quantities  of  an  im- 
purity to  a  pure  metal,  does  not  fall  rapidly,  and  values 
exceeding  100  per  cent  of  the  International  Standard 
are  obtained  in  all  annealed  materials  containing  less 
than  0.1  per  cent  of  oxygen.  The  relatively  small 
effect  of  oxygen  is  without  doubt  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  solubility  of  the  oxide  in  solid  copper  is  extremely 
low,  so  low  in  fact  that  for  all  practical  purposes  oxygen 
may  be  regarded  as  insoluble  in  solid  copper.  The 
oxygen-bearing  metals  must,  therefore,  be  considered 
as  a  heterogeneous  mixture  of  pure  copper  and  finely 
divided  particles  of  cuprous  oxide,  and  within'the  range 
of  composition  investigated  the  percentage  of  copper 
greatly  exceeds  that  of  cuprous  oxide.  The  materials 
consist  essentially  of  a  soft  ductile  copper  matrix,  in 
which  harder  particles  of  cuprous  oxide  are  distributed, 
and  the  properties  of  the  series  are  such  as  would  be 
expected  from  such  a  mechanical  mixture. 

These  conclusions,  however,  are  applicable  strictly 
only  to  pure  copper  containing  oxygen  and  free  from 
other  impurities.  The  effect  of  the  simultaneous  pres- 
ence of  other  impurities  may  be  very  appreciable,  and 
requires  special  investigation. 


Structural  Steel  Sales  in  October 

Washington,  Nov.  20. — The  Department  of  Com- 
merce announces  October  sales  of  fabricated  structural 
steel,  based  on  figures  received  from  the  principal 
fabricators  of  the  country.  Total  sales  of  107,797  tons 
were  reported  by  firms  with  a  capacity  of  224,060  tons 
per  month.  Shipments  of  firms  reporting  this  item  rep- 
resented 80  per  cent  of  capacity. 

Tonnage  booked  each  month  by  177  identical  firms, 
with  a  capacity  of  230,675  tons  per  month,  is  shown 
below,  together  with  the  per  cent  of  shop  capacity 
represented  by  these  bookings.  For  comparative  pur- 
poses, the  figures  are  also  prorated  to  obtain  an  esti- 
mated total  for  the  United  States  on  a  capacity  of 
250,000  tons  per  month. 

Actual  Tonnage    Per  Cent         Computed 
1922  Booked        ot  Capacity    Total  Bookings 

October    133.037  5S  145,000 

November 112,367  49  122,500 

December    138,737  60  150,000 

1923 

January    173,294  75  187,500 

February 184,887  80  200,000 

March    220,400  96  240,000 

April    186,117  SI  202,500 

May   131,875  57  142,500 

June 118,117  51  127,500 

July    117,563  51  127.500 

August     134,431«  59  147,500 

Seotember 121,045»«  53  132,500 

October    107,797*»*  48  120,000 

•Reported  by  176  Arms  with  a  capacity  of  229,475  tons. 
••Reported  by  173  firms  with  a  capacity  of  228,425  tons. 
•••Reported  by  156  firms  with  a  capacity  of  224,060  tons. 


The  Pittsburg  Boiler  &  Machine  Co.,  founder  and 
engineer,  Pittsburg,  Kan.,  has  completed  arrangements 
for  the  acquisition  of  the  Salt  Lake  Iron  &  Steel  Co. 
plant  at  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  The  Salt  Lake  corpo- 
ration was  organized  in  1906  with  capital  of  $300,000. 
It  is  the  intention  of  the  Pittsburg  company  to  engage 
extensively  in  the  manufacture  of  coal  mining  equip- 
ment and  other  machinery,  and  also  in  the  recondition- 
ing of  locomotives,  in  which  line  the  company  has  been 
engaged  for  several  years. 


Eugene  W.  Smith,  the  Crane  Co.,  Chicago,  will  de- 
liver an  address  before  the  Detroit  Foundrymen's 
Association,  Dec.  20,  on  the  vibratory  test  for  bond  and 
silica  in  molding  sand. 


Inquiry  into  the  freight  rate  structure  of  the 
United  States  is  opposed  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission.  Announcement  to  this  effect  was  made 
by  the  Commission  last  Wednesday  in  the  form  of 
letters  requesting  that  such  an  inquiry  be  undertaken 
by  it.  Among  the  requests  was  one  from  J.  F.  Call- 
breath,  Jr.,  secretary  of  the  American  Mining  Con- 
gress, who  asked  for  an  enlargement  of  the  general 
grain  inquiry  so  as  to  embrace  all  basic  commodities. 
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Kent's  Mechanical  Engineers'  Handbook.  By  the  late 
William  Kent.  Tentli  edition,  rewritten  by  a  staflf 
of  editors,  lieaded  by  Robert  T.  Kent.  Pages  2247, 
4'/i!  X  7  in.;  numerous  line  cuts.  Published  by  John 
Wiley  &  Sons,  1923,  New  York.  Price,  flexible  bind- 
ing:, $G  net;  leather,  $7  net. 

Not  only  was  the  entire  text  of  this  book  revised 
and  largely  rewritten,  but  so  complete  was  the  revision 
that  only  about  200  pages  of  the  ninth  edition,  which 
was  published  in  1914,  remained.  Great  advances  in 
the  mechanic  arts,  occurring  during  and  since  the  war, 
have  been  responsible  for  this  almost  complete  over- 
turn of  the  previous  work.  The  total  amount  of  mate- 
rial covered  in  the  new  volume  exceeds  that  in  the  old 
by  56  per  cent. 

There  is  a  considerable  amount  of  new  information 
on  heat  and  heat  insulation,  fuels  and  combustion,  air 
compressors,  condensing  equipment,  power  transmis- 
sion and  electrical  engineering.  New  material  is  offered 
in  the  section  on  machine  design,  as  well  as  under  the 
heading  of  railroad  engineering,  with  special  reference 
to  locomotive  design  and  to  train  resistance.  Fans  and 
blowers,  hydraulic  turbines,  pumps  and  pumping  en- 
gines, steam  engines  and  steam  turbines,  oil  engines, 
j;as  producers,  hoisting  and  conveying  equipment,  re- 
frigeration and  ice-making,  and  heating  and  ventilation 
have  been  subjects  of  extensive  alteration  and  practical 
rewriting,  due  to  the  inclusion  of  great  amounts  of  new 
infm-mation.  Gas  turbines,  automobiles,  aeronautics, 
reinforced  concrete,  safety  engineering,  malleable  cast- 
ings, and  fusion  welding  and  cutting  are  among  the 
new  topics  covered  for  the  first  time  in  this  edition. 

As  has  always  been  the  case  with  "Kent,"  the  book 
is  preeminently  based  on  practical  considerations,  with 
only  enough  of  the  theory  to  explain  the  practice. 
First-hand  information  has  been  sought  wherever 
available  and  references  are  freely  given  to  original 
sources  of  information.  It  thus  becomes  the  work,  not 
of  the  36  men  who  have  edited  this  edition,  but  of  a 
much  wider  group  with  vastly  more  varied  experience, 
covering  subjects  of  almost  inconceivable  variety. 

Now  as  always  the  book  will  be  of  great  value  to 
designing  and  consulting  engineers  in  all  fields  of  me- 
chanical engineering.     It  is  said  to  contain  all  the  data 
necessary  for  the  design  of  practically  every  commer- 
cially manufactured  article,  and  these  data  are  the  last 
word  in   every   case.     A   complete  index  covering   123 
pages  and   14,565   titles   makes  the   information   easily 
accessible;  this  is  supplemented  by  more  than  600  cross 
references   scattered  through  the   book. 
Walzen   und   Walzen-Kalibrieren.     By   Wilhelm   Tafel. 
Pages  303,  6  x  9  in.;  illustrations  186;  second  edi- 
tion.    Published  by  Fr.  Wilh.  Ruhfus,  Konigshof  23, 
Dortmund,    Germany,    and    obtainable    from    G.    E. 
Stechert  &  Co.,  151  West  Twenty-fifth  Street,  New 
York.    Price,  $1.60. 

This  book,  the  title  of  which  proclaims  it  to  be  an 
introduction  into  the  processes  in  rolling  and  the  work 
of  the  roll  designer,  is  the  combined  second  and  third 
edition  of  a  book  published  about  two  years  ago.  The 
author  makes  no  effort  to  show  a  collection  of  ready 
made  roll  designs.  Instead  he  endeavors  to  give  a  clear 
understanding  of  the  rolling  processes  and  consequent 
considerations  and  calculations  in  the  design  of  roll 
passes,  based  on  the  principles  of  rolling,  as  developed 
by  the  author  and  his  predecessors. 

In  the  introduction  to  the  second  edition  the  author 
states  that  it  was  his  intention  to  create  a  technical 
work  that  would  not  complicate  the  simple  but  make 
the  complicated  appear  simple  and  easy  to  understand. 
He  refers  to  the  fact  that  only  a  comparatively  few 
years  ago  the  designing  of  roll  passes  was  a  sort  of 
black  art,  known  only  to  the  initiated,  completed  behind 
closed  doors  and  like  alchemy  passed  on  from  each 
designer  to  his  successor. 

There  is  practically  no  literature  on  the  design  of 
roll  passes  in  the  English  language  except  a  few 
treatises,  such  as  by  Nicholson,  Cuthill,  Spencer,  Hirst, 


etc.,  although  a  number  of  works  on  the  subject  have 
been  published  in  German,  such  as  P.  Ritter  von 
Tunner,  Fink,  Kirchberg,  Dehez  and  some  in  French, 
as  Brovot  and  Geuze,  and  several  papers  have  been 
presented  in  various  societies. 

As  a  whole  this  literature,  although  containing  valu- 
able practical  data,  did  not  produce  a  system  whereby 
the  correct  design  of  roll  passes  could  be  dcveloiied  or 
proved  by  theoretical  calculations.  Even  that  excellent 
book:  "The  Making,  Shaping  and  Treating  of  Steel," 
published  by  the  Carnegie  Steel  Co.  states:  "The  best 
way  to  explain  roll  design  is  by  an  example,  for  it  is 
as  yet  an  art  acquired  mainly  by  experience.  While 
subject  to  natural  laws,  the  scientific  aspects  of  the 
subject  have  not  been  fully  developed  and  the  roll 
designer  has  few  rules  to  learn." 

It  is  probably  the  comparatively  recent  development 
of  electrical  mill  drives  with  the  consequent  possibilities 
of  controlling,  measuring  and  recording  the  power 
consumed  in  rolling,  which  led  to  the  endeavor  to  find 
a  more  scientific  basis  for  roll  pass  design. 

In  this  the  author  has  succeeded  and  developed  some 
fundamental  rules  for  the  design  of  roll  passes,  not 
only  regarding  their  proper  shape  and  size  with  refer- 
ence to  permissible  reductions,  but  also  their  position 
in  the  rolls  in  relation  to  roll  axes  and  roll  diameters, 
etc.,  without  going  to  the  extreme  of  claiming  cut  and 
dried  formulas  for  the  different  sections  to  be  rolled. 

Although  previous  publications  by  German  and 
French  authors,  as  noted  above  and  the  "Taschenbueh 
fiir  Eisenhtittenleute"  are  frequently  referred  to  in  the 
new  book,  it  is  claimed  that  it  did  not  originate  in  or 
is  based  on  a  study  of  that  literature,  but  principally 
on  actual  investigations  and  experimental  work  of  the 
author. 

This  new  edition  contains  some  additional  matter 
pertaining  to  the  rolling  process  in  general  and  particu- 
larly regarding  the  lateral  spreading  of  steel  in  rolling. 
The  rolling  of  wire  rods  is  treated  extensively  with  a 
separate  chapter  on  repeaters  and  formulas  for  the 
calculation  of  the  sizes  of  loops. 

The  book  by  W.  Tafel,  who  is  a  professor  of  steel 
works  machinery  and  the  science  of  rolling  at  the 
technical  university  of  Breslau,  Germany,  must  be  con- 
sidered a  successful  attempt  at  deducting  comparatively 
simple  and  reliable  formulas,  from  theoretical  calcula- 
tions to  replace  empirical  formulas  and  rule  of  thumb 
measures  previously  used.  Although  not  every  rolling 
mill  man  will  agree  without  reservations  with  every 
statement  made  in  the  book,  the  theories  are  correctly 
developed  and  sufficient  actual  rolling  results  and  ex- 
periments are  cited  to  prove  them.  It  will,  therefore,  be 
of  great  help  to  those  who  understand  the  German 
technical  terms,  not  only  the  roll  designer,  but  the  roll- 
ing mill  engineer,  and  the  roller  himself  as  well,  the 
book  being  written  so  that  the  man  without  a  college 
education  can  use  it  to  advantage. 

Considering  the  value  of  a  publication  of  this  kind, 
which  would,  without  doubt,  fill  a  decided  gap  in  the 
English  technical  literature,  it  is  proposed  to  translate 
Professor  Tafel's  book  into  the 'English  language. 
Welding   Encyclopedia.    Third   edition.      Compiled   and 
edited  by  W.  B.  Mackenzie  and  H.  S.  Card.     Pages 
437,  6  x  9  in.;  600  illustrations.    Published  by  the 
Welding  Engineer,  608  South  Dearborn  Street,  Chi- 
cago.    Price,  $5. 

This  volume,  the  first  edition  of  which  was  published 
in  1921  and  which  follows  the  arrangement  of  the  pre- 
vious editions,  is  offered  as  a  reference  and  instruction 
book  on  the  theory  and  practice  of  the  welding 
processes. 

Definitions  and  discussions  make  up  the  encyclope- 
dia section  of  154  pages  or  more  than  one-third  of  the 
volume,  the  subject  matter  being  arranged  alphabeti- 
cally. Successive  sections  are  devoted  to  electric  arc, 
resistance,  oxy-acetylene,  and  thermit  welding.  Chap- 
ters are  included  on  the  welding  of  boilers,  pipe,  tanks 
and  rail  joints,  and  a  section  is  dtvoted  to  the  rules  and 
regulations  of  Federal,  State  and  insurance  interests. 
A  brief  general  explanation  of  the  principles  involved 
in  the  heat  treatment  of  steel  is  given. 

A  new  feature  is  a  chapter  on  the  training  of  opera- 
tors, the  course  for  oxy-acetylene  welders  being  based 
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upon  the  recent  report  of  the  American  Bureau  of  Weld- 
ing. This  is  followed  by  a  set  of  exercises  and  examina- 
tions. The  volume  carries  an  advertising  section  of 
75  pages. 

Fundamentals    of    Welding.     By     .James     W.     Owens. 

Pages  659  +  xii,  6x9  in.;  279  illustrations  and  28 

tables.      Published   by    the    Penton   Publishing   Co., 

Cleveland.     Price,  $10. 

This  volume,  which  is  a  comprehensive  review  of 
gas,  arc  and  thermit  welding  and  offered  as  a  text  book 
for  governmental  engineering  departments,  colleges 
and  technical  schools,  may  be  said  to  be  a  substantial 
contribution  to  the  hterature  of  welding.  The  scientific 
and  clear  presentation  of  the  subjects  treated,  together 
with  the  abundance  of  illustration,  are  noteworthy. 

Its  author  was  associated  from  the  beginning  with 
the  special  research  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Construc- 
tion and  Repair  of  the  United  States  Navy,  conducted 
at  the  navy  yard  at  Norfolk,  and  he  was  in  charge  of 
it  for  several  years.  He  has  carried  out  some  rather 
extensive  welding  jobs,  one  of  them  being  battle  towing 
targets,  and  the  present  liberal  use  of  welding  on  naval 
vessels  is  attributed  to  his  research  and  investigations. 

Starting  with  a  classification  of  methods  of  welding 


and  the  nomenclature  of  joints  and  welds,  a  chapter  is 
devoted  to  the  preparation  of  the  joint,  and  the  finish- 
of  a  job  by  machining,  grinding,  caulking  or  other 
rnethods.  A  chapter  on  the  gas  weld  includes  a  descrip- 
tion and  use  of  equipment,  and  succeeding  chapters  are- 
devoted  to  the  arc  weld,  thermit  weld  and  gas  and  arc- 
cutting.  The  metallography  of  the  weld  is  taken  up 
at  length  and  illustrated  with  photomicrographs.  The- 
subject  of  residual  stresses,  an  important  problem  in 
welding,  is  thoroughly  discussed. 

Several  pages  are  devoted  to  the  speed  and  cost  of 
welding,  and  chapters  are  given  to  the  choice  of  meth- 
ods, the  question  of  design  and  the  subject  of  inspection 
and  tests.  The  production  and  distribution  of  oxygen, 
hydrogen  and  acetylene  are  outlined  and  chapters  are- 
devoted  to  arc  welding  generators  and  transformers, 
welding  and  cutting  machines,  welding  rods,  electrodes 
and  fluxes,  protectors  and  safety  precautions  and  stand- 
ard specifications  for  welding  rods. 

The  necessity  and  methods  training  of  engineers 
and  mechanics  is  emphasized  and  the  gas  welding  and 
cutting  course  and  arc  welding  course  as  administered 
at  the  Norfolk  navy  yard  are  outlined.  Several  pages 
are  devoted  to  practical  applications  of  fusion  welding.. 


NEW  TRADE  PUBLICATIONS 


Heating  and  Coollugr  Air. — Aerofin  Corporation,  750 
Frelinghuysen  Avenue,  Newark,  N.  J.  Twenty-eight- 
page  pamphlet  dealing  with  heating  surfaces  consisting 
of  seamless  copper  or  brass  tubing,  about  which  is  wound 
a  thin  narrow  helical  extended  surface  of  the  same  ma- 
terial soldered  to  the  tubing.  The  heat  transmitting 
surfaces  thus  formed  are  made  up  by  assembly  in  tube 
plates  and  attached  to  headers.  The  surfaces  thus  pro- 
vided may  be  used  either  for  heating  air  through  the 
intervention  of  steam  or  for  cooling  through  the  use  cf 
water.  The  pamphlet  gives  tables  of  capacities  based  on 
varying  sets  of  conditions  ranging  up  to  a  maximum  :)f 
50   lb.   steam  pressure. 

Duplex     Cone     Fans Howard     &     Morse.     45     Fulton 

Street,  New  York.  Twenty-four-page  catalog  of  Black- 
man  and  duplex  fans  for  ventilating  and  other  air 
manipulating  purposes.  Dimensions  and  clearances  are 
given  in  tabular  form,  together  with  data  covering 
weights,  pressures  exerted,  horsepower  required,  etc.  The 
fans  are  made  both  for  belt  drive  and  for  direct  drive. 

Artistic     Metal     'Work Howard    &    Morse,    45    Fulton 

Street.  New  York.  Thirty-two-page  catalog  devoted  to 
metal  work  in  iron,  steel,  brass,  copper,  bronze  and 
raonel  metal.  This  includes  elevator  grills,  window 
guards,  summer  houses,  bank  railings  and  cages,  sky- 
light covers,  fire-escape  inclosures  and  grill  work  of  all 
descriptions.  Among  the  smaller  items  covered  in  the 
catalog   are   wire    racks    or    lockers,    baskets,    etc. 

Palleys — W.  A.  Jones  Foundry  &  Machine  Co.,  4401 
West  Roosevelt  Road,  Chicago.  Forty-eight-page  catalog 
of  pulleys  made  of  cast  iron,  steel,  wood  and  paper  and 
covering  solid,  split,  single  arm,  double  arm.  flanged, 
tight  and  loose,  step  cone,  taper  cone,  ring  oiling,  and 
ball  bearing  pulleys,  as  well  as  flywheels.  Tables  of 
dimensions  and  prices  are  given  in  considerable  extent, 
with  diagrams  indicating  dimensions  and  clearances. 
The  flywheels  covered  are  of   cast  iron. 

Lemley     Friction     Clutch W.    A.    Jones    Foundry    & 

Machine  Co.,  4401  West  Roosevelt  Road',  Chicago.  Fifty- 
six-page  catalog  covering  standard  sleeve  clutches,  fric- 
tion clutch  cut-off  couplings,  friction  clutch  pulleys  and 
gasoline  engine  clutch  pulleys.  Dimensions  are  given  in 
detail,  as  well  as  list  prices  and  specifications,  includ- 
ing both  the  entire  equipment  and  parts.  The  friction 
clutch  is  of  the  disk  type,  featured  by  simplicity,  accessi- 
bility   and   durability,    with    universal    adjustment. 

Inderfeed  Staicpr.i — Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg. 
Co.,  South  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Fourteen-page  catalog  cov- 
ering a  new  model  of  mechanical  stoker  which  embodies 
positive  control  of  the  contour  of  the  fuel  bed  at  all 
rates  of  combustion.  The  agitating  element  is  mounted 
across  the  lower  end  of  the  stoker,  adjacent  to  the 
jrovlding  a  means  of  maintaining  minimum  com- 
stible  losses  to  the  refuse. 

Graphic    Watt    Meter* — Esterllne-Angus    Co,    Indian- 


apolis. Four-page  folder  dealing  with  the  use  of  graphic 
watt  meters  for  controlling  employment  time,  overcom- 
ing friction  load,  control  of  current  use  at  night,  and 
studying  maximum  electrical  demand.  It  is  pointed  out 
that  the  use  of  these  instruments  will  provide  the  rec- 
ords from  which  losses  can  be  traced  and  without  whicii 
the   losses   cannot   well   be   abolished. 

Electro-Plating  and  Finl.shing. — B.  Mercil  &  Sons  Plat- 
ing Co.,  1907  Fulton  Street,  Chicago.  Sixteen-page  folder 
devoted  to  equipment  for  plating  with  nickel,  brass  and 
copper — burnished  and  not  burnished — for  black  oxidiz- 
ing and  for  giving  a  chocolate  finish  resembling  statu- 
ary bronze.  The  job  is  done  mechanically,  both  in  plat- 
ing and  in  burnishing  and  finishing.  All  sorts  of  small 
parts  can  be  handled,  illustrations  in  large  numbers  ap- 
pearing  in   the  folder. 

Cntless  Bearings  and  Sealing  Rings. — B.  F.  Goodrich 
Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio.  20-page  catalog  devoted  to 
bearings  to  resist  the  action  of  gritty  water,  whether 
this  comes  from  sand  or  other  content  in  the  water. 
The  inner  surface  of  the  bearing  consists  of  grooved- 
rubber.  Water  acts  as  a  lubricant,  while  the  spiral 
groove  takes  care  of  any  grit  or  sand  which  might  other- 
wise injure  the  bearing  surface.  Tests  of  this  bearing 
have  been  made  under  water  and  in  a  great  variety 
of  ways,  showing  that  it  will  stand  up  in  long  service 
both  for  pump  bearings  and  for  outboard  bearings  on- 
motor  boats,   etc. 

Laboratory  Testing  Apparatus Howard  &  Morse,  1197 

DeKalb  -\venue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  16-page  catalog  de- 
voted to  laboratory  appliances  for  industrial  and  pro- 
fessional service.  Various  types  of  apparatus  are  cov- 
ered, made  in  accordance  with  specifications  of  the  Amer- 
ican Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  the  Association  of 
Portland  Cement  Manufacturers  and  American  Society 
for  Testing  Materials.  These  include  penetrometers,. 
vicat  needles,  briquette  molds,  agitators,  viscosity  float, 
ductility   machines   and    extractors. 

Marine  Diesel  Engines. — Burmeister  &  Wain,  Ltd., 
Copenhagen,  Denmark.  (H.  C.  HaUings,  United  States' 
representative,  27  Whitehall  Street,  V^ew  York.)  16-page 
catalog  devoted  to  the  internal  combustion  engine  on- 
shipboard.  Engines  of  this  type  have  been  applied  to 
112  ships  of  more  than  2000  gross  tons  each,  the  aggre- 
gate tonnage  being  649,282.  Comparison  is  made  betweeA. 
two  ships  of  approximately  equal  size,  one  using  coal 
and  a  steam  engine  while  the  other  uses  Diesel  engine 
with  fuel  oil.  The  fuel  consumption  per  day  is  given 
as  19  tons  of  coal  against  4.6  tons  of  fuel  oil.  For  a 
voyage  of  5000  nautical  miles  the  ship  with  Diesel 
engine  works  out  a  cargo  capacity  of  4239  tons  against 
2763  tons  for  the  steamer. 

Olivite  Acid  Pumps — Oliver-Sherwood  Co.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 16-page  catalog  devoted  to  pumps  for  handling- 
acids  and  other  corrosive  solutions,  and  designed  parti- 
cularly for  durability — both  mechanical  and  chemical. 
High  mechanical  and  hydraulic  efficiency  are  incor- 
porated in  the  design,  while  the  acid  proofing  of  tho- 
pump,  known  as  Olivite,  Is  a  substance  having  a  rubber- 
base  with  great  resistance  to  wear  and  to  chemicali 
deterioration. 
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The    Iron    Age 


New  (loinpauJes 


The  Vactuphone  Engineering  Corporation  123  Liberty 
Street,  New  York,  has  been  incorporated  with  $20,000  capital 
Btoclt  to  engage  in  manufacturing  radio  machinery  and 
equipment.  The  Incorporators  are  L.  Isaacs,  I.  Sickle  and 
W.  Scadron.     Immediate  operations  will  not  be  extensive. 

The  Stevens-Duryea  Motors  Inc.,  New  York,  has  taken 
over  the  business  of  a  manufacturer  of  automobiles  which 
has  been  in  clerks'  hands  tor  two  years.  The  new  man- 
agement plans  to  resume  operations  at  the  plant  in  Chicopee, 
Mass.  li.  W.  Stanley,  general  manager,  R.  R.  Owen  and 
J.  O.  Tryon  are  the  incorporators.  H.  B.  Leary,  55  Broad- 
way   is    representative. 

The  Stone-Brook-Elk  Corporation,  New  York,  has  been 
Incorporated  with  capital  stock  of  $200,000  and  will  manu- 
facture automobile  equipment  and  accessories.  The  com- 
pany is  still  in  the  formative  state.  The  incorporators  are 
A.  A.  Beaudry  and  R.  Steinbacher.  Temporary  address  is 
care  of  E.  M.   Hawkins,  256   Broadway. 

The  New  York  Metal  Store  Fronts  Co.,  200  Lewis  Street. 
New  York,  recently  organized,  will  manufacture  copper- 
covered  moldings  for  store  fronts.  The  company  has 
equipped  its  plant  and  is  now  in  production.  A.  Katz  heads 
the  company. 

The  Starburn  Products.  Inc.,  600  West  Forty-third 
Street,  New  York,  has  been  organized  by  Kenneth  Burns 
of  Joblez  Burns  &  Sons,  manufacturers  of  special  machinery, 
to  manufacture  metal  sprays  and  specialties.  Plans  for 
operation  have  not  yet  been  perfected. 

P.  A.  D.  Andrea,  Inc.,  15S1  Jerome  Avenue,  New  York, 
has  been  incorporated  with  capital  stock  of  $25,000  to 
manufacture  radio  products.  Thirteen  thousand  sq.  ft. 
of  floor  space  has  been  rented  at  1533  Inwood  Avenue,  and 
equipment  is  now  being  installed.  Within  a  short  time  it 
is  expected  that  200  hands  will  be  employed.  R.  M.  Kline 
heads  the  company. 

The  Porter  Engine  Development,  Inc..  2  Rector  Street. 
New  York,  recently  incorporated  with  $100,000  capital  stock 
will  develop  a  new  make  of  rotary  valve  engine.  Ac- 
cording to  present  plans,  manufacturers  will  be  licensed  for 
production.     P.  R.  Porter  heads  the  company. 

Frank  H.  Schubert,  district  manager,  Wheeler  Condenser 
&  Engineering  Co.,  and  William  G.  Christy,  secretary  of  the 
St.  Louis  Section,  American  Society  of  Mechanical  En- 
gineers, and  formerly  with  the  St.  Louis  Boat  &  Engineer- 
ing Co.,  St.  Louis,  have  organized  the  Schubert-Christy 
Construction  &  Machinery  Co.,  with  offices  in  the  Railway 
Exchange  Building,  St.  Louis.  In  addition  to  representing 
manufacturers  of  power  plant  equipment,  the  company  will 
render  general  construction  engineering  service,  specializing 
in  the  design   and   construction   of  water  cooling   equipment. 

The  Adams  &  Durkee  Steel  Co.,  Inc.,  Boston,  has  been 
organized  with  W.  E.  Adams  as  president  and  W.  B. 
Durkee,  treasurer.  The  company  will  take  over  the  ware- 
house formerly  occupied  by  the  Arthur  Balfour  Steel  Co., 
287  Atlantic  Avenue,  also  the  stock  of  that  company,  as 
well  as  its  United  States  agency  for  Arthur  Balfour  &  Co., 
Ltd.,  Sheffield,  England,  with  the  exception  of  Ohio.  In 
addition  to  such  high  speed  steels  and  water  and  oil 
hardening-  tool  steels,  the  firm  will  carry  a  complete  line 
of  domestic  finished  steels  such  as  cold-rolled  strip,  flat 
wires,  drill  rods,  music  wire,  spring  wires  and  finer  grades 
of  steel  in  general.  The  company  also  will  act  as  New 
England  agent  for  the  Thompson  Wire  Co.,  Boston,  cold 
rolled  strip  steel,  etc.  Mr.  Adams  was  associated  with 
Edgar  T.  Ward's  Sons  Co.,  Boston  22  years,  the  last  six 
as  director  and  sales  manager  for  New  England.  Mr. 
Durkee  has  been  engaged  in  the  steel  business  approximately 
15  years,  the  last  six  conducting  business  under  his  own 
name  at  141   Milk   Street. 

The  Rubberstone  Rubber  Mfg.  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
has  been  incorporated  with  capital  stock  of  $125,000  to 
manufacture  rubber  products,  having  taken  over  the  plant 
and  business  of  the  A.  J.  Stephens  Rubber  Co.,  that  city, 
recent  sold  at  receiver's  sale.  The  business  will  be  resumed 
along  the  same  lines.  A.  J.  Stephens  will  have  charge  of 
sales. 

The  Kline  Spring  Co.,  Babbett  Road,  Euclid,  Ohio,  re- 
cently organized,  will  manufacture  wire  springs  and  special- 
ties, being  equipped  to  handle  coiling  in  all  sizes  up  to  14-in. 
round.  Present  quarters  are  not  permanent  but  the  com- 
pany will  remain  there  for  about  a  year.  Allen  B.  Kline 
is  president. 

The  Nuiite  System,  Inc.,  823  Land  Title  Building,  Phila- 
delphia,    has     been     incorporated     with     capital     stock     of 


$2,500,000,  Delaware  laws,  to  exploit  the  Wllklns  patent 
for  repairing  incandescent  lamps.  Present  plans  provide 
for  opening  a  plant  In  Phll.adelphla,  commencing  Feb.  1, 
which  will  have  a  capacity  for  repairing  20,000  globes  per 
day.  The  company  will  either  rent  a  plant  or  purchase 
outright.  No  building  is  contemplated.  H.  Hasklns  is 
secretary. 

The  American  De  Gama  I'rocesa  &  Machinery  Corpora- 
tion, 347  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  organized  under 
Delaware  laws  with  capital  stock  of  $300,000,  will  estab- 
lish manufacturing  units  In  several  centers  throughout  the 
country  for  briquetting  turnings,  specializing  principally  on 
Dopper  and  brass.  Twelve  machines  are  now  being  built  in 
Europe,  the  first  one  of  which  will  be  set  up  somewhere 
in  the  East  about  Jan.  1.  Factory  site  has  not  yet  been 
determined  but  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  and  Philadelphia  seem 
most  favorable.  Numerous  inquiries  have  been  received 
concerning  both  the  machines  and  the  process.  D.  V.  De 
Gama    is    president. 

The  White  Pelican  Iron  Works,  Inc.,  Klamath  Falls. 
Ore.,  recently  organized  to  manufacture  iron  and  steel 
pioducts,  will  engage  in  the  general  manufacture  of  plates, 
tanks,  and  structural  iron  works,  steel  stacks  and  burners. 
The  shop  will  be  equipped  with  8-ft.  bending  roUa,  punches, 
Kears  and  complete  locomotive  repairing  equipment.  Ground 
has  been  purchased  for  a  shop  48  x  150  ft.  Bars,  beams, 
pipes  and  tubes  will  be  carried  in  stock.  T.  N.  Monks  of 
the   Portland    Boiler   Works    is   president. 

Machinery  is  being  installed  at  the  plant  of  the  Westfleld 
Grinding  Wheel  Co.,  Elm  Street,  W^estfleld,  Mass.  Produc- 
tion is  scheduled  to  start  late  this  month.  The  company 
recently  incorporated  under  Massachusetts  laws  with  capital 
of  $150,000.  George  L.  Gaylord,  for  27  years  associated 
with  the  Vitrified  Wheel  Co.,  most  of  the  time  as  president 
and  manager,  is  president  and  treasurer  of  the  company. 
William  C.  Doering  is  vice-president  and  Richard  N.  Gay- 
lord,  secretary.  Mr.  Doering  also  was  with  the  Vitrified 
Wheel  Co.  many  years,  latterly  as  general  foreman,  and 
Richard  N.  Gaylord  for  about  three  years. 


Trade  Changes 

The  J.  G.  Brill  Co.  has  purchased  the  railroad  motor 
Coach  Division  of  Service  Motors,  Inc.,  Wabash,  Ind.  A  new 
division  of  the  Brill  Company  has  been  organized  as  the 
automotive  car  division,  with  C.  O.  Guernsey,  formerly 
vice-president  of  the  Service  Motors,  Inc.,  as  chief  engineer. 

The  Cadillac  Machinery  Co.,  Detroit,  has  been  appointed 
exclusive  sales  agent  for  the  Grand  Rapids  Grinding  Machine 
division  of  the  Gallmeyer  &  Livingston  Co.,  Grand  Rapids, 
to  cover  the  Detroit  territory,  comprising  the  eastern  half 
of    Michigan. 

The  E.  H.  Welker  Co.,  222  West  Larned  Street,  Detroit, 
has  been  appointed  Detroit  representative  of  the  George 
Oldham  &  Son  Co..  Baltimore,  manufacturer  of  pneumatic 
tools. 

The  Federal  Machinery  Sales  Co.,  12  North  Jefferson  Street. 
Chicago,  has  acquired  the  exclusive  agency  in  Chicago  and 
Milwaukee  territories  for  the  engine  lathes  manufactured 
by   the  Bradford  Machine   Tool   Co..  Cincinnati. 

The  Stocker-Ruraely-Wachs  Co..  117  North  Jefferson 
Street,  Chicago,  has  been  appointed  exclusive  sales  agent 
in  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  territories 
for  the  Greaves-KIusman  Tool  Co..  Cincinnati,  manufacturer 
of  engine  lathes,  effective  Dec.  15.  It  has  also  obtained 
the  exclusive  sale  in  Chicago  territory  for  the  line  of  power 
squaring  shears  and  heavy  power  presses  manufactured  by 
the   D.   H.   Stoll  Co.,    Buffalo. 

The  business  of  W.  Stuart  Miller,  435-36  Royal  Exchange, 
Manchester,  Eng.,  will  be  carried  on  under  the  style  of 
W.    Stuart   Miller,   Ltd.      Pensonnel   remains    as    before. 

The  Merchant  &  Evans  Co.,  Philadelphia,  has  opened 
a  branch  warehouse  in  Detroit,  located  at  the  corner  of 
Junction  and  Federal  Avenues.  Offices  will  be  located  at 
403  Real  Estate  Exchange  Building  with  J.  C.  Mcllroy  as 
manager. 

General  offices  of  the  Edgar  T.  Ward's  Sons  Co.  have 
been   moved   to    400   Frelinghuysen  Avenue,   Newark,    N.   J. 

Title  of  Lippincott,  Mills  &  Co.,  Inc.,  17  Battery  Place, 
New  York,  has  been  changed  to  William  H.  Mills  &  Co.,  Inc. 

The  Dominion  Bridge  Co..  Ltd.,  has  changed  its  address 
to   217   Bay   Street,  Toronto,   Ont. 

The  address  of  The  Lion  Oil  &  Refining  Co..  Kansas  City. 
Mo.,   has  been   changed   to  Eldorado,   Ark.,   Box   Y. 


Machinery  Markets  and  News  of  the  Works 


INQUIRIES   MORE   PLENTIFUL 

No  Appreciable  Increase  in  Machine  Tool 
Orders,  However 


A  Good  Deal  of  Pending  Business,  It  Is  Believed, 
Will  Go  Over  Until  After  First  of  Year 

While  inquiries  for  machine  tools  are  more  numer- 
ous, orders  are  not  gaining  appreciably,  and  it  is  a 
general  belief  that  many  of  the  pending  inquiries  are 
"feelers"  that  betoken  possible  buying  after  Jan.  1 
rather  than  this  year. 

A  fair  degree  of  activity  at  Chicago  and  Cleveland 
is  reported,  Chicago  dealers  having  before  them  more 
inquiries  than  at  any  time  this  year.    The  Illinois  Steel 


Co.  is  said  to  have  closed  for  considerable  additional 
equipment  for  its  steel  car  wheel  plant  at  Gary,  Ind. 
The  Remy  Electric  Co.,  Anderson,  Ind.,  has  bought  five 
engine  lathes.  There  is  fair  interest  in  sheet  metal 
working  machinery  of  various  types  in  that  section  of 
the  country. 

Railroad  buying  is  less  active.  The  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  has  ordered  a  number  of  tools  for  its  Colum- 
bus, Ohio,  shops,  and  has  issued  inquiries  for  tools 
needed  at  its  St.  Louis  and  Mingo  Junction  shops.  The 
New  York  Central  has  postponed  until  Nov.  29  the 
opening  of  bids  for  the  25  or  more  tools  it  inquired  for 
two  or  three  weeks  ago. 

A  Cincinnati  builder  of  tools  is  reported  to  have 
booked  substantial  orders  from  Russia,  Brazil  and 
Mexico.     Little  Japanese  business  has  developed  so  far. 


New  York 


New  York,   Nov.  20. 

INQUIRIES   are  more  plentiful,   but  orders  show 
no   appreciable   gain.      Considerable   business    is 
pending,    including   the    inquiry   of    the    New    York 
Central     Railroad     for     about     25     machines,     but 
sellers  are  at  a  loss  in  determining  just  how  much 
buying    may    be    expected    before    the    end    of    the 
year.      As    is    usual    when    demand   for    new    tools 
is    light,    business    in    used    tools    is    quite    brisk. 
Large  machines  in  particular  are  in  good  demand 
and    there    has    been     a    ready    sale    for    planers, 
boring  mills,  bending  rolls,   etc.,   and   in  fact  some 
dealers   have   been   seeking   machines   of   this    type 
that  are  for  sale  in  order  to  satisfy  inquiry  already 
in   hand.     The   Pennsylvania   Railroad   has   bought 
a    6-ft.    radial    drill    and    the    American    Steel    & 
Wire  Co.  has  bought  a  7-ft.  radial  drill.     The  Mc- 
Clintic-Marshall     Co.      ordered      a      42-in.      rotary 
planer.       The     Pelton     Water     Wheel     Co.,      San 
Francisco,    has    ordered    a    7-spindle    floor     borer 
from    an    Eastern   builder. 
Carr  Brothers,    Inc.,    65   Broadway,    New   Y'ork,   have   is- 
sued  an  inquiry   for  type   O.   M.   portable   electrically-driven 
grinder   with   8   x   1%    x    7/8-in.   wheel,    weight   132    lb.,    for 
2-hp.     motor,     to     run     on     220-volt,     three-phase,     50-cycle 
current.     The  machine  Is  for  export. 

Contract  has  been  awarded  by  the  Continental  Can  Co., 
Inc.,  61  Broadway,  New  York,  to  the  Barney-Ahlers  Con- 
struction Corporation,  110  West  Fortieth  Street,  for  an 
addition  to  its  plant  at  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  estimated  to 
cost  $500,000  with  equipment.  Francisco  &  Jacobus,  511 
Fifth  Avenue,   New  York,  are  architects  and   engineers. 

The  Reo  Motor  Car  Co.,  1709  Broadway,  New  Y'ork,  is 
taking  bids  on  a  general  contract  for  a  four-story  service 
and  repair  plant,  100  x  175  ft.,  on  West  Fifty-flfth  Street. 
to  cost  about  $200,000.  Parker  &  Shaffer,  280  Madison 
Avenue,    are   engineers. 

The  Pan-American  Petroleum  &  Transport  Co.,  120 
Broadway,  New  York,  will  commence  the  construction  of 
a  new  oil  storage  and  distributing  plant  at  the  United 
States  naval  base.  Pearl  Harbor,  T.  H..  to  cost  about  $550,- 
000.  Contract  has  been  let  to  the  M.  W.  Kellogg  Co.,  90 
West  Street,  for  pumping  machinery,  compressors,  motors 
and  piping  system,  for  $342,000;  to  the  United  States  Steel 
Products  Co.,  30  Church  Street,  for  superstructure  of  build- 
ing, $96,000;  and  to  the  Armstrong  Cork  Co.,  Pittsburgh, 
for  Insulation  for  storage  tanks,  $40,000.  Other  awards 
will   soon   be    made. 

The  Industrial  Machinery  Division,  Room  815,  Bureau 
of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  Washington,  has  in- 
formation of  a  project  now  being  developed  in  the  State  of 
Parana,    Brazil,    covering    the    construction    of    an    oil    and 


fertilizer  plant,  for  which  catalogs  of  American  equipment 
have  been  requested  from  A.  T.  Haeberle,  United  States 
Consul,  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil.  The  installation  vrill  consist 
of  an  ammonia  ice-manufacturing  plant  with  capacity  of 
50  tons  per  day ;  ice-crusher  and  transporter,  with  maxi- 
mum capacity  of  50  tons  in  two  hours;  oil-extracting  plant, 
with  output  of  10  tons  per  day  ;  glue  manufacturing  plant, 
v/ith  capacity  of  one  to  two  tons  per  day ;  can  manufacturing 
plant,  both  large  and  small  sized  containers ;  canning  and 
cooking  equipment,  including  steam-jacketed  cookers, 
vacuum  canning  machine,  filling  machinery,  etc.,  and  small 
cooperage  plant.  Catalogs  and  information  sent  to  the  In- 
dustrial Machinery  Division  will  be  reforwarded  to  the  con- 
sulate office  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil. 

The  former  foundry  of  the  E.  W.  Bliss  Co.,  Plymouth 
Street,  Brooklyn,  100  x  137  ft.,  has  been  purchased  by 
Kirkman  &  Son,  215  Water  Street,  for  soap  and  kindred 
manufacture,    and   will    be   remodeled    for    an    addition. 

Fire,  Nov.  15,  destroyed  a  portion  of  the  three-story 
plant  of  the  George  Cooper  Mfg.  Co..  362-64  Jefferson  Street, 
Brooklyn,  manufacturer  of  children's  vehicles  and  parts, 
with  loss  estimated  at   ?60,000.     It  is  planned  to   rebuild. 

Louis  Bossert  &  Son,  1335  Grand  Street,  Brooklyn,  manu- 
facturers of  portable  houses,  etc..  will  make  extensions  in 
their  four-story  plant,  100  x  100  ft.,  to  cost  about  $25,000. 
Carl   L.    Otto,    15    Park    Row,    New    York,    is   architect. 

E.  S.  Walsh,  commissioner  of  Canals  and  Waterways, 
Capitol  Building,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  has  received  a  low  bid 
from  the  McCann  Building  Co.,  Sheridan  Avenue  and  Dove 
Street,  Albany,  for  a  power  house  at  Vischers  Ferry,  at 
$143,567.  exclusive  of  equipment,  for  which  bids  will  be 
asked  later.  A  similar  power  station  is  also  being  built 
at  Palmyra,  N.  Y.,  Lock  29,  State  Barge  Canal,  to  cost 
$100,000. 

The  Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Accounts,  Navy  Depart- 
ment, Washington,  will  take  bids  until  Dec.  11  for  7000  ft. 
steel  conduit  pipe  for  the  Brooklyn  and  Mare  Island  navy 
yards,   schedule    1591. 

Fire,  Nov.  12,  destroyed  a  portion  of  the  flve-story 
building  at  West  Forty-fourth  Street  and  Tenth  Avenue, 
New  York,  occupied  jointly  by  the  Gramercy  Brass  &  Iron 
Works,  and  the  Iron  Specialty  Mfg.  Co.,  with  loss  estimated 
at    $90,000    including   equipment.      It    is   planned   to    rebuild. 

Work  will  commence  on  a  new  power  plant  at  the  works 
of  the  American  Linoleum  Mfg.  Co..  Llnoleumville,  Staten 
Island,   to   cost   about   $100,000   including  equipment. 

The  Radio  Corporation  of  America,  Woolworth  Build- 
ing, New  Y'ork,  through  its  afflliated  organization,  the 
Federal  Telegraph  Co.  of  California,  San  Francisco,  is 
perfecting  plans  for  a  group  of  r.idio  stations  in  China  to 
cost  $13,000,000  and  to  be  completed  in  24  months.  The 
central  plant  at  Shanghai  will  be  of  1,000,000  watt  capacity, 
with  seven  steel  towers,  each  1000  ft.  high,  and  power 
plant.  Other  stations  will  be  at  Pekin.  Canton  and  Harbin. 
R.  P.  Schwerin,  president  of  the  Federal  company,  will  be 
in    charge. 
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The  Crane  Market 


AUluuipli  current  business  In  ovcrlioad  traveling  cranes 
anil  knonioilve  cranes  is  slacit,  evidence  of  future  activity, 
probably  after  the  first  of  next  year,  continues  to  accumulate. 
Tliere  are  a  number  of  pending  orders  on  overhead  cranes, 
l>ut  buyers  continue  to  delay  award  of  the  business.  In  , 
addition  there  are  projects  planned  or  under  construction 
that  will  undoubtedly  result  In  fair  inquiries  for  material 
handling  equipment.  The  probability  of  future  Inquiry  Is 
reported  to  be  particularly  strong  in  the  locomotive  crane 
field,  where  current  business  is  exceedingly  light.  Among 
pending  inquiries  in  overhead  cranes  Is  one  from  the  J.  G. 
Wlilte  Engineering  Corporation.  43  Exchange  riace.  New 
York,  calling  for  a  40-ton,  42-ft.  SVi-in.  span,  4-motor,  over- 
head traveling  crane  for  shipment  to  Manila,  P.  I.  The 
TottenvlUe  Copper  Co..  Tottenville,  Staten  Island.  New  York, 
has  been  receiving  bids  on  a  15-ton,  72-ft.  span,  electric 
traveling  crane,  and  Fox  Brothers  &  Co.,  126  Lafayette  Street. 
New  York,  are  obtaining  prices  on  an  8-ton,  51-ft.  2-in.  span, 
3-motor,  overhead  traveling  crane  for  shipment  to  Texas. 

Much  crane  business  is  being  figured  against  In  the  Pitts- 
burgh district,  but  actual  awards  are  few.  Belief  is  strong 
that  much  steel  company  business  will  be  placed  before  long, 
as  the  slowing  down  in  steel  orders  will  release  labor  for 
employment  on  necessary  plant  Improvements.  In  addition 
to  six  cranes  asked  for  by  the  Standard  Sanitary  Mfg.  Co., 
for  its  new  Baltimore  plant,  referred  to  a  week  ago,  there 
will  be  one  for  the  machine  shop,  bringing  the  total  to  seven. 
These  cranes,  all  of  5  tons  capacity,  47-ft.  span,  are  slightly 
special,  specifications  calling  for  high-speed,  quick-stopping 
and  rigidity  of  structure.  The  Columbus  Railway,  Light  & 
Power  Co..  Columbus.  Ohio,  Is  asking  for  three  3.5-ton  elec- 
tric traveling  cranes  for  the  new  power  plant  that  it  will 
build  near  Columbus. 

Among  recent  purchases  are  : 


tJoncral  Electric  Co.,  Schcpcctady.  N.  Y..  two  10-toii,  35-ft 
span  overhead  traveling  cranes  for  Schenectady,  from  Alfred 
Box  &  Co. 

Heddon  Iron  Construction  Co.,  Newark.  N.  J.,  a  5-ton, 
40-ft.  span,  hand  power  crane,  from  the  New  Jersey  Foundry 
&  Machine  Co.,  and  two  3-ton  and  one  5-ton  electric  trolleys 
for  single  I-beam  cranes,  from  the  Shepard  Electric  Crane  & 
Hoist  Co. 

Albany  Pumping  Station,  Albany,  N.  Y..  a  5-ton,  27-ft. 
span,  hand  power  crane,  from  the  New  Jersey  Foundry  & 
Machine  Co. 

Federal  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Kearny,  N.  J.,  three  2-ton,  single 
I-beam  underhung  hand  power  cranes,  from  the  Chisholm- 
Moore  Mfg.  Co. 

Michigan  Central  Railroad,  Detroit,  Mich.,' a  10-ton  elec- 
tric pillar  crane,  from  the  'Whiting  Corporation. 

American  Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Co..  a  10-ton.  70-ft.  span, 
double  trolley  magnet  and  bucket  crane  for  Vandergrift.  Pa., 
from  an  Ohio  crane  builder. 

Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Railroad,  a  71/3 -ton  electric 
traveling  crane  for  the  San  Bernardino,  Cal.,  shops,  from  the 
Shaw  Electric  Crane  Co. 

Northeastern  Power  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  a  20-ton  hand 
power  crane,  from  the  Whiting  Corporation. 

Michigan  Stamping  Co.,  Detroit.  Mich.,  a  10-ton  electric 
traveling  crane,  from  the  Whiting  Corporation. 

United  States  Lead  Co.,  a  5-ton,  52-ft.  span  electric 
traveling  crane  for  its  St.  Paul  plant  from  H.  D.  Conkey 
&  Co. 

W.  T.  Rawleigh  Co..  Freeport.  III.,  a  10-ton.  38-ft.  span, 
double  girder,  power  house  crane  from  H.  D.  Conkey  &  Co. 


The  Westinghouse  Co.,  Weaver  Street,  Schenectady, 
N.  Y..  manufacturer  of  threshing  machines  and  engines, 
has   plans   for   a   new   factory   at    Shortsville,   N.   Y. 

The  Consolidated  Gas  Co.,  130  East  Fifteenth  Street, 
New  York,  Is  arranging  for  a  stock  Issue  of  $30,000,000,  a 
portion  of  the  proceeds  to  be  used  for  expansion  In  plants 
and  distributing  system,  and  the  installation  of  additional 
steam  power  equipment,  generating  apparatus  and  auxiliary 
machinery. 

The  New  York  Central  Railroad  Co.,  New  York,  has 
tentative  plans  for  the  electrification  of  its  system  south 
of  Spuyten  Duyvil.  The  project  will  be  carried  out  in  con- 
nection with  relocation  of  lines  and  elimination  of  grade 
crossings,  with  estimated  cost  of  $20,000,000.  Additional 
generating    and    other    power    equipment    will    be    installed. 

The  Electrical  Equipment  Division.  Bureau  of  Foreign 
and  Domestic  Commerce.  Washington,  has  information  re- 
garding four  concessions  granted  for  the  construction  and 
operation  of  electric  light  and  power  plants  in  the  Province 
of  Cordoba,  Argentina,  for  which  equipment  will  be  pur- 
cha.sed,  Including  names  of  interested  concerns.  File  No. 
109537. 

The  Rollet  Numbering  Machine  Co.,  688-704  Jamaica 
Avenue,  Brooklyn,  has  filed  plans  for  a  one-story  addition 
to   its  present   two-story  factory. 

The  Waldorf  Garage  Co.,  New  York,  has  leased  the  six- 
story  and  basement  building  at  142-56  East  Thirty-first 
Street,  and  will  remodel  the  structure  for  a  service,  machine 
repair   and   garage   plant,  with   capacity  of  700   cars. 

The  Independent  Electric  Supply  Co.,  59  Warren  Street, 
New  York,  has  leased  the  five-story  and  basement  building 
at  52-54  Murray  Street  for  a  new  plant  and  headquarters. 

The  Logan  Construction  Co.,  15  Park  Row,  New  York, 
has  inquiries  out  for  a  belt-driven  air  compressor,  four  air 
drills  for  stone  work,  and  a  portable  concrete  mixer. 

The  Hawaiian  Contracting  Co.,  Honolulu,  T.  H..  has 
taken  a  contract  for  the  construction  of  a  deep  water 
port  at  Kaumalapau  Island,  Land  of  Lanal.  T.  H..  to  cost 
about  $500,000.  Warehouses  will  be  built,  with  the  instal- 
lation of  cranes,  loading  and  unloading  machinery,  convey- 
ing equipment,  etc.,  for  which  bids  will  be  asked  at  an 
early   date. 

The  Little  Wonder  America  Co.,  Brooklyn,  has  leased  a 
portion  of  the  building  at  256  St.  James  Place,  and  will 
Install  precision  machinery  for  the  manufacture  of  clocks 
and  clock  mechanisms. 

The  plant  of  the  Magna  Metal  Corporation,  Doremus 
Avenue,  Newark,  has  been  acquired  by  Joseph  T.  Castles, 
1113  Clinton  Avenue,  Irvington,  for  $85,000,  and  will  be 
converted   for    another   line   of    Industrial    manufacture. 


conveying  equipment  and  other  machinery  will  be  installed 
In  the  one-story  addition  to  be  erected  at  the  plant  of  the 
Nairn  Linoleum  Co.,  Belgrove  Drive,  Kearny.  N.  J.,  170  x 
375   ft.,   estimated   to  cost   $110,000. 

Fire,  Nov.  13,  destroyed  a  portion  of  the  plant  of 
Diffany  &  Co.,  436  Mulberry  Street,  Newark,  manufacturers 
of  metal  goods,  with  loss  estimated  at  $60,000.  The  struc- 
ture was  owned  by  the  Manufacturers'  Can  Co.  and  leased 
to  the  Diffany  organization.  It  is  planned  to  replace  the 
plant.      Henry    Diffany   heads    the   company. 

The  Thermophor  Mfg.  Corporation,  143  Chambers 
Street.  New  York,  has  been  incorporated  with  capital  stock 
of  $100,000  to  manufacture  heating  equipment  and  devices, 
including  metal  ware  for  domestic  and  general  use.  The 
latter  products  are  made  of  copper  and  nickel  and  the 
company  is  desirous  of  getting  In  touch  with  manufacturers 
equipped  to  produce  these  In  large  quantities.  H.  K.  Ber- 
nard heads  the  company. 


Electric  power    equipment,    mecha 


drying  machinery. 


New  England 

Boston,  Nov.  19. 

THE   purchase   of    $40,000    to    $50,000    new   equip- 
ment, largely  production,  by  the  American  Bosch 
Magneto   Corporation,    North    Main    Street.    Spring- 
field,   Mass.    was    the    outstanding    feature    of    the 
machine    tool    market    the    past    week.     The    Saco- 
Lowell  Shops.   Boston,  textile  machinery,  is  buying 
some  of  the  Inexpensive   equipment  on  Its  list,  and 
the    United    Shoe    Machinery    Corporat^pn,    Beverly. 
Mass.,    planer    equipment.     Otherwise    transactions 
continue  few  and  far  between,  mostly  in  individual 
tools,  and  in  some  instances  at  price  concessions  or 
highly  favorable   terms   to  the   buyer.     No  new  in- 
quiries  exceeding   three   tools   are   reported,    except 
from   Western   sources.     In   most   cases   these    con- 
cern used  equipment  and  are  on  an  exchange  basis. 
The  Marsden   Steel   Co.,  New  Haven,   Conn.,   recently   or- 
ganized   with    a    capital    of    $100,000,     will     take    over     and 
expand    the    plant    and    business    of    the    M;ii     1.  n    <',.      :'ii7 
Orange    Street,    heretofore    conducted    as    a    iicii,.  1    1,1.        It 

will  specialize  in  the  manufacture  of  iron  ami     1 1  1.  is 

for  building  construction,  and  expects  to  o|i.n  it  m,  ii  ..ii  .  r-s 
in  other  cities.  William  R.  Marsden  is  president  and  man- 
ager ;  C.  E.  Smith,  vice-president  and  sales  manager ;  and 
William    E.    Prindle,    secretary    and    treasurer. 

J.  H.  Sutherland  &  Co.,  Washington  Street.  Lynn,  Mass., 
manufacturers  of  pattern-making  machines,  will  increase  the 
capacity  of  their  works  with  the  installation  of  additional 
equipment. 
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The  Whitin  Machine  Works,  Whitinsville,  Mass.,  has 
acquired  the  property  of  the  Whitinsville  Cotton  IVJills.  on 
a  400-acre  tract  and  will  take  possession  April  1.  The 
structures  will  be  remodeled  for  the  manufacture  of  machin- 
ery  and   parts,   and   additional   equipment  installed. 

The  United  Illuminating  Co.,  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  has  en- 
gaged Westcott  &  Mapes.  Inc..  New  Haven,  Conn., 
engineer,  to  prepare  plans  for  a  new  unit  at  its  generat- 
ing plant.  It  will  consist  of  a  steam  power  department, 
electric  turbine  room  and  switching  department,  doubling 
the  present  output,  and  will  cost  approximately  $400,000 
with   machinery. 

L..  S.  Crosby.  61  Dent  Street,  West  Roxbury.  Boston, 
operating  a  machine  shop,  plans  the  installation  of  a  power 
hammer. 

The  Crown  Mfg.  Co.,  Providence,  R.  I.,  recently  or- 
ganized, will  operate  a  plant  at  37  Weybosset  Street,  for 
the  manufacture  of  plated  metal  specialties,  including 
jewelry  novelties,  etc.  Morris  L.  Goldstein  heads  the  com- 
pany. 

The  Thomas  Plow  Co.,  Brunswick,  Me.,  manufacturer  of 
tractor-plows  and  other  equipment,  is  planning  for  enlarge- 
ments and  the  installation  of  additional  equipment  in 
machine  shop  and  ironworking  and  woodworking  depart- 
ments. 

The  Columbia  Cornice  &  Skylight  Co.,  268  Elm  Street, 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  has  filed  plans  for  a  new  one-story  plant. 

The  Putnam  Foundry  Co.,  Putnam,  Conn.,  has  com- 
menced the  erection  of  a  new  one-story  addition,  100  x 
160  ft. 

The  Fuller  &  Thurber  Co.,  414  Albany  Street,  Boston, 
operating  a  woodworking  plant,  is  planning  for  the  instal- 
lation   of    shafting,    pulleys    and    other    transmission    equip- 

The  Worthington  Pump  &  Machinery  Co..  265  Third 
Street,  Cambridge,  Mass..  has  awarded  a  general  contract 
to  the  Canter  Construction  Co.,  Boston.,  for  a  one-story 
addition  at  its  local  plant,  tor  which  foundations  will  be 
laid  at  once. 

The  E.  A.  Eddy  Machinery  Co.,  Providence,  R.  I.,  is  in 
the  market  for  the  following  power  presses:  No.  404-A 
double-crank  Bliss  toggle  press.  No.  17  Toledo  deep  gap 
punching  press.  No.  6-A  and  6^4  Toledo  open-back  power 
presses. 


Philadelphia 

Philadelphu,  Nov.   19. 

CONTRACT  has  been  let  by  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading 
Railroad  Co.,  Philadelphia,  to  the  Guarantee  Construc- 
tion Co.,  140  Cedar  Street,  New  York,  for  coal  and  ash 
bunkers,  and"  handling  equipment  at  its  new  power  house, 
now  in  course  of  erection  at  Port  Richmond,  at  a  price  of 
535.000.  Other  contracts  for  machinery  will  be  awarded 
soon.  The  company  will  double  the  capacity  of  its  ore- 
handling  plant  at  this  point  and  has  work  in  progress  on 
a  new  coal-dumping  plant  to  cost  approximately  $1,500,000 
with  machinery.  It  will  be  steam  and  electrically-operated, 
with  capacity  for  handling  40  cars  an  hour;  the  different 
units  will  consist  of  dumping  machine,  power  house,  me- 
chanical trimming  plant,  thawing  house,  car  and  boat  haul- 
age machines. 

Bids  will  be  received  by  the  Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Ac- 
counts, Navy  Department,  Washington,  until  Dec.  4,  for  two 
upright  drills  for  the  Philadelphia  and  Boston  navy  yards, 
respectively,   schedule   1582. 

The  Gulf  Refining  Co.,  Widener  Building.  Philadelphia, 
has  plans  for  a  new  five-story  oil  storage  and  distributing 
plant  on  the  Schuylkill  River,  near  Penrose  Avenue,  esti- 
mated  to   cost   $3^0.000    with    equipment. 

Fire,  Nov.  13,  destroyed  a  portion  of  the  plant  of  the 
Cho-kr  Mfg.  Co.,  3420  Market  Street,  Philadelphia,  manu- 
facturer of  toys,  etc.,  with  loss  estimated  at  $75,000.  in- 
cluding  equipment.      It    is   planned   to   rebuild. 

The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works,  Broad  and  Spring 
Garden  Streets,  Philadelphia,  is  perfecting  plans  for  the 
removal  of  its  engine  tender  shop  to  the  plant  at  Eddy- 
stone,  Pa.,  where  the  department  will  be  considerably  in- 
creased. The  other  shops  and  mechanical  departments  will 
be  retained  af  Philadelphia.  The  new  Eddystone  shop  will 
cost  $600,000. 

The  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Railroad  Co.,  Reading 
Terminal,  Philadelphia,  will  commence  the  construction  of 
a  new  power  house  at  Cumberland  Street  and  the  Delaware 
River,   to  cost   about   $50,000. 

The  Consumers'  Ice  Co..  25  Fair  Street.  Trenton,  N.  J., 
will  build  a  new  branch  ice-manufacturing  plant  at  Morris- 
vllle,  Pa.  The  machinery  will  be  arranged  for  oil  fuel 
operation.     A  storage  plant  with  capacity  of  2000  tons  will 


also  be  built.  The  new  works  will  cost  $100,000  including 
equipment.     D.   Clinton   Cook  is  head. 

Two  of  the  mechanical  drying  departments  at  the  plant 
of  the  Certain-Teed  Products  Co..  East  State  Street,  Tren- 
ton, were  destroyed  by  fire  Nov.  15,  with  loss,  unestiraated, 
including   equipment.     It   is  planned   to   rebuild. 

Manual  training  departments  will  be  installed  in  the 
new  two  and  three-story  high  school  to  be  erected  at  Greens- 
burg.  Pa.,  estimated  to  cost  $250,000.  for  which  bids  are 
being  received  on  a  general  contract  until  Nov.  26.  Maurice 
E.  Kressley  &  Co.,  10  North  Fourth  Street,  Harrisburg. 
Pa.,   are  architects. 

The  Pennsylvania  Wire  &  Steel  Co..  Stroudsburg.  Pa.,  is 
planning  for  the  removal  of  its  Buffalo  plant  to  this  loca-' 
tion,  and  will  provide  facilities  for  additional  equipment. 
The    local    works    were    recently    established. 

The  Pennsylvania  Power  &  Light  Co.,  Allentown.  Pa., 
will  commence  the  construction  of  a  new  power  house  at 
Bethlehem,    Pa. 

The  American  Nickeloid  Co..  Peru.  Ind..  manufacturer 
of  plated  ware,  has  awarded  contract  to  the  Austin  Co., 
Philadelphia,  for  a  new  branch  plant  at  Walnutport,  Pa.. 
70  X   100   ft.,   estimated  to  cost   $25,000. 

The  Standard  Heater  Co..  Williamsport.  Pa.,  has  con- 
tracted with  the  Lycoming  Motors  Corporation,  with  local 
foundry  and  plant,  for  its  entire  supply  of  stove  and  heater 
castings.  The  Lycoming  company  will  devote  a  portion 
of  its  plant  to  this  work  and  has  preliminary  plans  for  ex- 
Frank  M.  Waring,  Tyrone,  Pa.,  and  associates,  are  per- 
fecting plans  for  a  hydroelectric  generating  plant  on  the 
Susquehanna  River,  near  Clarks  Ferry,  vicinity  of  '  Duncan- 
non,  Pa.,  to  cost   $300,000  with  transmission  system. 

Manual  training  equipment  will  be  installed  in  the  new 
high  school  to  be  erected  at  Easton.  Pa.,  estimated  to  cost 
$900,000,  for  which  bids  will  be  asked  on  a  general 
contract  before  the  end  of  the  month.  W.  M.  Michler, 
Drake    Building,    is   architect. 

M.  S.  Kemmerer  &  Co.,  Sandy  Run,  Pa.,  will  build  a 
new  mechanical  coal  washery  at  its  anthracite  properties. 
Electric    power    and    other    equipment    will    be    installed. 


Baltimore 

Balti.more,  Nov.   19. 

WORK  will  start  in  the  near  future  on  the  first  unit 
of  the  Baltimore  plant  of  the  Standard  Sanitary  Mfg. 
Co.,  Pittsburgh,  at  Fifth  Avenue  and  Seventeenth  Street, 
where  a  4S-acre  tract  has  been  acquired.  The  buildings 
will  comprise  350,000  sq.  ft.  of  floor  space  and  will  include 
a  171  X  350  ft.  warehouse;  154  x  345  ft.  enamel  shop;  102 
x  197  ft.  cleaning  house ;  97  x  589  ft.  foundry ;  100  x  250 
ft.  machine  shop;  107  x  132  ft.  power  house,  and  110  x  120 
ft.  enamel  powder  mill.  The  cost  is  estimated  at  about 
$3,000,000. 

The  Rennous-Kleinle  Division  of  the  Pittsburgh  Plate 
Glass  Co.,  3221  Frederick  Avenue.  Baltimore,  will  build 
a  four-story  brick  and  steel  addition,  comprising  about 
50,000  sq.  ft.  of   floor  space,  at  a  cost   of  $200,000. 

The  American  Cellulose  &  Chemical  Mfg.  Co..  Ltd.,  15 
East  Twenty-sixth  Street.  New  York,  is  perfecting  plans 
tor  a  new  unit  at  its  plant  at  Amcelle,  Md..  to  cost  $500,000 
with  equipment.  The  installation  will  include  condensers, 
filter  presses,  refrigerating  machinery,  tanks  and  con- 
tainers, electric  power  and  pumping  apparatus,  blenders, 
mixing   machines,   etc.     A.   J.   Fitch   is   general   manager. 

Bids  will  be  received  by  the  Bureau  of  Supplies  and 
Accounts.  Navy  Department.  Washington,  until  Dec.  11, 
for  a  quantity  of  hacksaw  blades  for  Eastern  and  Western 
yards,  schedule  157S ;  for  5955  machinists'  hammers,  for 
the  Norfolk,  San  Diego,  Mare  Island  and  Puget  Sound  navy 
yards,  schedule  1580;  until  Dec.  4,  for  4730  pliers  for  the 
Portsmouth,  Philadelphia,  Brooklyn,  Hampton  Roads  and 
other  navy  yards,  schedule  1570.  and  until  Dec.  11,  for 
404  carbon  steel  reamers,  for  the  Norfolk.  Mare  Island 
and   Puget   Sound   navy   yards,   schedule   1577. 

The  City  Council.  Savannah.  Ga.,  is  considering  plans 
for  the  construction  of  a  municipal  electric  light  and  power 
plant  estimated  to  cost  $1,500,000.  including  transmission 
system.     Lawrence    Manning  is   engineer. 

The  Bedford  Hardwood  Co..  Bedford.  Va..  recently  or- 
ganized, has  commenced  the  erection  of  a  new  plant.  In- 
quiries will  soon  be  made  for  equipment,  including  lathes, 
saws  and  other  woodworking  machinery,  and  electrical 
equipment.  W.  R.  Dooley  is  president,  and  J.  M.  Stephens, 
secretary   and    treasurer. 

E.  P.  Lindsay.  312  King  Street.  Portsmouth.  Va..  con- 
tractor, is  in  the  market  for  a  rock  crusher  machine,  second- 
hand,  in  good  condition,   also  a  steam  shovel. 
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The  Hawkins  Hardware  Co.,  Harrisonburg,  Va..  has 
acquired  the  local  plant  and  business  of  the  Valley  Hard- 
ware Co.,  and  will  take  pos.<<esslon  on  Jan.  1.  The  new 
owner  will  conaollduto  the  properties  and  occupy  the  four- 
story  building  of  the  Valley  company.  Extensions  and 
the  installation  of  additional  equipment  are  planned. 

R.  H.  Deaderlck,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C,  has  inquiries 
out  for  machinery  for  talc  mining  and  grinding.  Including 
electric   power   equipment. 

Manual  training  equipment  will  be  installed  in  the  new 
two-story  junior  high  school  to  be  erected  at  Durham, 
N.  C.  estimated  to  cost  $200,000,  tor  which  bids  are  being 
asked  on  a  general  contract  until  Dec.  15.  MUburn,  Heister 
Jk  .Co.,   Durham,   are   architects. 

The  City  Council,  Durham,  N.  C,  Is  arranging  an  ap- 
propriation of  $1,500,000  for  its  hydroelectric  generating 
plant  on  the  Flat  River,  for  municipal  light  and  power 
service.  W.  M.  Pratt  is  engineer.  R.  W.  Rigsbee  is  city 
manager. 

The   Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic   Commerce,  Wash- 

".•n,   has   information  of   a  company  at  Barcelona,   Spain, 

I  he  market  for  American  stone-crushing  macliinery,  con- 

1-    mixers   and    concrete   chuting   plants,    No.    S113;    also 

1    a   concern   at  Puerto  Arenas,  Chile,   desiring  to  purchase 

in.uliinery    for    the    manufacture    of    hairpins    and    kindred 

i.i.tal   goods,    No.    8115. 

Tlie  Ice  Delivery  Co.,  Norfolk,  Va..  is  considering  plans 
tor  live  new  ice  and  refrigerating  plants  in  different  sec- 
tions of  the  city,  with  storage  and  distributing  facilities, 
estimated  to  cost  $250,000,  with  equipment.  J.  C.  Prince 
is  chairman  of  the   board   of  directors. 

The  American  Glass  Works,  Inc..  West  Broad  and 
\I.  adow  Streets.  Richmond,  Va.,  has  inquiries  out  for  a  100 
lili.    oil-operated    engine   and    auxiliary   equipment. 

Bids  will  be  received  by  the  Purchase  and  Issue  Sub- 
division. United  States  Veterans'  Bureau.  Washington,  un- 
til Nov.  27.  for  miscellaneous  equipment,  including  drills, 
hammers,  mandrels,  mallets  and  other  tools ;  wheel  buffs, 
grinding    wheels,    flies,    etc..    circular    VR-44. 

Manual  training  equipment  will  be  installed  in  the  new 
high  school  to  be  erected  at  Raleigh.  N.  C.  estimated  to 
cost  $300,000,  for  which  bids  will  soon  be  asked  on  a 
general  contract.  C.  Gordon  Sayre.  Raleigh  and  Ander- 
son.   S.    C.    is   architect. 

The  Lyk  Glass  Corporation,  Baltimore,  has  acquired 
the  former  plant  of  the  Drop  Forge  Mfg.  Co..  in  the  Carroll 
Park  section,  for  the  establishment  of  a  new  plant.  It  is 
proposed  to  remodel  the  structure  and  install  electric  power 
and   other  equipment. 

Electric  pumping  machinery  will  be  installed  by  the 
Board  of  City  Commissioners.  North  Wilkesboro.  N.  C. 
in  connection  with  extensions  and  improvements  in  the 
municipal  waterworks,  for  which  a  bond  issue  of  $85,000, 
has   been    voted._ 

The  Davis-Zirkle  Lumber  Co..  Zirkle,  Ga..  has  inquiries 
out   for  a   50-ton   industrial   locomotive. 

The  Wilmington  Wood  Products  Co..  Wilmington.  N.  C. 
is  perfecting  plans  for  a  new  factory  in  the  Love  Grove 
section,  to  cost  about  $80,000  including  electric  power  and 
other    machinery. 

Manual  training  equipment  will  be  installed  in  a  number 
of  the  new  schools  to  be  erected  at  Baltimore.  Md..  by  the 
Board  of  Education,  for  which  an  appropriation  of  $5,000.- 
eOO  to  $6,000,000  is  available.  A  total  of  eleven  structures 
will  be  built  and  architects  will  be  selected  at  once  to 
prepare  plans.  The  board  will  receive  bids  at  the  office 
of  the  city  register.  City  Hall,  until  Nov.  28  for  equipment, 
tools  and  supplies  for  present  schools,  as  per  specifications 
on  file  at  the  oflice  of  John  H.  Roche,  secretary,  to  be 
addressed    to    the   Board    of   Awards.    City    Hall. 

The  Wilson-Hock  Co..  City  Point.  Va..  machinery  dealer, 
has  inquiries  out  for  one  upright  boiler,  about  44  x  102  in., 
with  20  ft.  stack ;  also  for  a  5  to  6  ft.  band  saw  mill,  with- 
out  carriage. 

The  Elk  River  Clay  Products  Co..  North  East.  Md.. 
recently  organized  with  a  capital  of  $210,000.  has  acquired 
about  90  acres  and  will  soon  commence  the  erection  of 
a  new  plant.  It  will  include  a  power  house  and  machine 
shop  and  is  estimated  to  cost  $80,000. 

The  BaUimore  Tube  Co..  Inc..  Baltimore,  in  inquiring 
for  a  roll  grinder  to  handle  chilled  rolls  from  12-  to  24-in. 
in  diameter.  Also  a  roughing  mill  for  brass  and  copper 
works,  either  new  or  second  hand,  complete  with  shoe  plates 
and   pinion,    for   rolls   22-  x    36-in. 

The  New  Bern  Machine  Shop  &  Foundry  Co.,  New 
Bern.  N.  C.  recently  organized,  has  taken  over  the  plant 
of  the  New  Bern  Iron  Works  &  Supply  Co..  that  city,  and 
will  operate  a  machine  shop  and  foundry.  Structural  steel, 
shafting,  flats  and  rounds,  will  be  required.  E.  H.  Wil- 
liams   in    manager. 


Pittsburgh 


3H,    Nov.    19. 

Till-:       Westlnghouse      Electric      &       Mfg.       Co. 
is      placing      orders      against      its      quarterly 
list.      Besides    a    number   of    smaller    tools.    It   has 
closed     for     two     BuUard     boring     mills,     a     Pels 
punch   and   shear   and   a    Becker    milling   machine. 
This    constitutes    the    chief    activity    of    the    past 
week,    although    there    has    been    a    fair    business 
from   dealers'   stoolts.      Agvnts    and   representatives 
of  machine  tool  builders  cenerfuly  Uave  found  the 
past   week   quiet,   hut   look   upon   this   condition   as 
merely    seasonal   and    believe    tiiat   with    the    com- 
pletion  of  inventories  more  bu>1ng  will  develop. 
Plans    have    been    prepared    for    the    erection    of    a    one- 
story    addition,    42    x    90    ft.,    at   the    plant    of    the    Reznor 
Mfg.   Co..   Mercer.   Pa.,   manufacturer  of  gas   stoves,  etc..   to 
cost    $30,000    with    equipment. 

The  Advance  Welding  Co..  Coraopolis,  Pa.,  is  planning 
the  installation  of  additional  welding  and  other  equipment 
at    its   plant. 

Electric  pumping  machinery,  filters,  steel  stand  pipe 
and  other  equipment  will  be  installed  by  the  City  Council. 
McKeesport.  Pa.,  in  connection  with  proposed  extensions  in 
the  municipal  waterworks,  for  which  bonds  of  $233,000 
have  been  authorized.  It  is  expected  to  take  bids  and 
award  contracts  before  the  close  of   the  year. 

The  Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie  Railroad  Co..  Pittsburgh, 
is  planning  to  rebuild  the  power  house  at  its  shops  at 
McKees  Rocks,  partially  destroyed  by  fire  Nov.  13.  with 
loss    approximating   $25,000   including  equipment. 

The  Hale  Coal  Co.,  Houtzdale,  Pa.,  is  planning  the  in- 
stallation   of    hoisting   equipment    and    other   machinery. 

The  American  Die  &  Forge  Co..  Swissvale.  Pa.,  has 
acquired  the  local  plant  of  the  Benner  Tool  Co..  manu- 
facturer of  axes  and  edge  tools,  and  will  occupy  the 
property  for  new  works.     It  was  secured  for  $137,000. 

The  Tidewater  Coal  &  Coke  Co..  Vivian.  W.  Va..  is 
planning  the  construction  of  a  new  steel  tipple  to  replace 
a  structure  recently  destroyed  by  fire.  It  will  be  equipped 
for  a   daily   capacity   of   about   900   tons. 

The  Catholic  School  Board.  Wheeling.  W.  Va..  has 
engaged  F.  F.  Faris.  1117  Chapline  Street,  architect,  to 
prepare  plans  for  a  two-story  and  basement  manual  train- 
ing school.  100  X  170  ft.,  at  Elm  Grove,  estimated  to  cost 
$175,000,  to  replace  a  structure  recently  destroyed  by 
fire. 

The  Keister  Milling  Co.,  Huntington,  W.  Va.,  has 
tentative  plans  under  advisement  for  the  installation  of  a 
cold  storage  plant.  W.  D.  Keister  is  president  and  gen- 
eral   manager. 

The  West  Virginia  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  Norton.  W.  Va., 
is  planning  the  construction  of  a  new  steel  tipple  at  Junior. 
W.  Va..  to  replace  a  structure  recently  destroyed  by  fire. 
Additional   machinery   will   be    installed. 

The  La  Go  Coal  Co..  laeger.  W.  Va..  recently  organized 
with  a  capital  of  $100,000.  is  planning  the  installation  of 
electric  power  and  other  machinery  in  the  Tug  River 
fields.  T.  B.  and  Carmie  B.  Lane,  both  of  laeger,  head 
the    company. 

The  West  Virginia  Power  Co.,  Charleston.  W.  Va..  a 
subsidiary  of  the  Virginian  Power  Co..  same  address,  has 
preliminary  plans  for  a  new  hydroelectric  generating  sta- 
tion in  the  valley  of  the  New  River,  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Bluestone  River,  estimated  to  cost  $500,000  with  trans- 
mission system.  In  connection  with  its  proposed  generating 
plant  at  the  mouth  of  Cabin  Creek,  the  Virginian  Power 
Co..  will  install  a  steam  power  station,  with  capacity  of 
1700  hp.  boilers  and  auxiliary  equipment,  to  be  extended 
during  1924  with  additional  machinery  to  cost  approximately 
$500,000. 

The  Holly  Elk  Coal  Co..  Clarksburg.  W.  Va..  recently 
formed  with  a  capital  of  $350,000,  will  install  a  complete 
mining  plant  on  1500  acres  on  the  Elk  River,  near  Cen- 
tralia.  W.  Va.,  with  electric  power,  hoisting  and  other 
equipment  estimated  to  cost  $100,000.  A.  C.  Mclntyre  is 
president  and  George  W.  Lynch,  treasurer,  both  of 
Clarksburg. 

The  Erie  Steam  Shovel  Co..  Erie,  Pa.,  has  plans  for 
a  one-story  addition  to  cost  $45,000.  including  equipment. 
The  Osborn  Engineering  Co..  7016  Euclid  Avenue,  Cleveland, 
is   architect   and   engineer. 

Electric  pumping  machinery  will  be  installed  by  the 
City  Council.  Charlottesville.  W.  Va..  in  connection  with 
extensions  and  improvements  in  the  municipal  waterworks, 
for  which  bonds  for  $500,000  have  been  voted.  B.  A. 
Bennett     is    city    engineer. 
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The  A.  M.  Byers  Co.,  235  Water  Street.  Pittsburgh, 
manufacturer  of  wrought  iron  pipe,  etc.,  has  work  in 
progress  on  a  new  pipe  mill  which  will  be  ready  for 
service    at    an    early    date. 

The  Carrier  Chemical  Co.,  Dunbar,  W.  Va.,  recently 
organized,  will  commence  the  erection  of  a  new  plant  on 
a  local  tract  of  7%  acres  of  land,  lately  purchased,  with 
electric  power  and  other  machinery  installation  estimated 
to  cost  $65,000.  M.  T.  Davis,  Jr.,  is  president,  and  C.  P. 
Carrier,     vice-president    and     general     manager. 

The  Pure  Oil  Co.,  Pure  Oil  Building,  Columbus,  Ohio, 
has  tentative  plans  for  rebuilding  the  portion  of  its  plant 
in  the  Cabin  Creek  section,  near  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  re- 
cently destroyed  by  fire  with  loss  estimated  at  $100,000, 
including    equipment. 

The  Cap  Smokeless  Coal  Co.,  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  re- 
cently organized,  is  planning  for  extensions  in  the  plant 
of  the  New  River  Coal  Mining  Co.,  lately  acquired,  includ- 
ing the  installation  of  electric  power  and  other  machinery. 
The  Pennsylvania  Engineering  Works,  New  Castle,  Pa., 
is  inquiring  for  a  multiple  punch  of  12-in.  throat  depth, 
with  approximately  120  in.  between  housings  and  of  design 
similar  to  Long  &  AUstatter  No.  D. 


Chicago 


M' 


Chicago,  Nov.  19. 
'ACHINE  tool  inquiries  from  industrial  sources 
are  more  numerous  than  at  any  time  this 
year.  While  the  volume  of  pending  business  is 
encouraging,  the  actual  placing  of  orders  will  be 
deferred  in  many  instances  until  after  the  first 
of  next  year.  The  Pullman  Co.,  Chicago,  which 
has  just  placed  an  order  for  a  forging  machine, 
is  not  expected  to  take  immediate  action  on  the 
remainder  of  its  list,  which  includes  a  30  x  30-in. 
X  12-ft.,  and  two  36  x  36-in.  x  12-ft.  planers, 
five  shapers  and  a  number  of  other  items.  The 
A.  O.  Smith  Corporation,  Milwaukee,  has  placed 
an  order  for  a  48-in.  duplex  milling  machine,  but 
purchases  against  its  list  published  in  this  column 
a  week  ago,  may  not  be  made  for  some  weeks. 

Notwithstanding  the  general  propensity  to  post- 
pone buying  as  the  inventory  period  approaches, 
some  good-sized  orders  are  being  placed.  The 
Illinois  Steel  Co.  is  understood  to  have  closed  for 
considerable  additional  equipment  for  its  steel  car 
wheel  plant  at  Gary,  including  three  special  car 
wheel  boring  machines  and  three  special  wheel 
turning  machines.  The  Reray  Electric  Co.,  Ander- 
son. Ind.,  has  ordered  five  engine  lathes.  There 
is  a  great  deal  of  inquiry  for  sheet  metal  ma- 
chinery, including  punches  and  shears,  power 
presses,  power  brakes  and  squaring  shears,  and 
scattered  orders  for  single  machines  are  being 
placed  every  week. 

Current    inquiries   from   the    railroads    are    prin- 
cipally   for    one     or    two    machines.       The    Illinois 
Central    has    issued    inquiries    for    a    slotter    and    a 
24-in.    X    10-ft.    engine   lathe.      The    Santa   Fe    is    in 
the  market  for  an  automatic  self-feed  knife  grinder, 
length    36    in.,   American    No.    1131,    or   equivalent. 
The    Chicago    &    North    Western    is    inquiring    for 
a    portable    crank    pin    truing    machine,    capacity 
10   X    IS   in.     The    Minnesota  Steel    Co.    has   taken 
figures     on     a     No.     2     universal     Cincinnati,     or 
equivalent,  milling  machine. 
The    Whiting    Corporation,    Harvey,    111.,    has    taken    the 
following  orders   for   foundry  equipment :      No.    1    cupola   for 
the    Insulating   Products   Co.,    Chicago,    and    four    coke-fired 
brass  furnaces  for  the  Koehlcr  &  Latimer  Co.,   Philadelphia. 
The   Meyercord   Co.,   Inc.,    133    West   Washington    Street, 
Chicago,   manufacturer    of   decalcomania    transfers    and    ad- 
vertising   signs,    has    awarded    a    general    contract    to    Fred 
G.    Bear,    19    South   LaSalle   Street,   for   a    three-story   rein- 
forced  concrete   factory,   100   x    154   ft.,   at   5339   West   Lake 
Street,    to    cost    $200,000. 

J.  Wallace  &  Co.,  1401  West  Jackson  Boulevard,  Chica:go, 
manufacturers  of  machinery  have  awarded  contracts  for  a 
one-story  saw-tooth  factory.  112  x  150  ft.,  at  West  Adams 
Street  and   California  Avenue,   to  cost  $60,000. 

The  Goodman  Mfa  Co.,  4834  South  Halsted  Street,  Chi- 
cago, manufacturer  of  mining  machinery,  has  awarded  a 
general  contract  to  Jacob  Rodatz,  209   South   LaSalle  Street, 


for  a  one-story  mill  construction  factory,  60  x  140  ft.,  at 
722-28  West   Fiftieth    Street,    to  cost   $17,000. 

The  C.  Stecher  Co.,  2301  North  Knox  Avenue,  Chicago, 
has  awarded  contracts  for  a  one-story  m'achine  shop, 
72  X  104   ft.,   at  2452-58  Greenview   Avenue,  to  cost  $25,000. 

The  Radium  Dial  Co.,  which  leased  space  in  the  former 
high  school  building  at  Ottawa,  111.,  about  a  year  ago,  has 
purchased  the  structure  and  is  remodeling  it  at  a  cost  of 
between  $15,000  and  $25,000.  The  entire  building  will  be 
used  by  the  company. 

The  Asbestos  Products  Co..  2100  Fullerton  Avenue,  Chi- 
cago, is  erecting  a  two-story  addition,  50  x  150  ft.,  at 
a  cost  of  $75,000.  The  building  will  be  of  mill  construction 
with  sprinkler  system.  Plans  were  prepared  by  Frank  D. 
Chase,   Inc.,  engineer  and  architect,   Chicago. 

The  Iowa  Light,  Heat  &  Power  Co.,  Rockwell  City,  Iowa, 
is  planning  the  construction  of  a  new  electric  power  plant 
to  replace   its  local   station   recently  destroyed  by  flre. 

The  Common  Council.  Trenton,  111.,  is  planning  the  in- 
stallation of  electric  pumping  machinery  at  its  new  water- 
works plant,  for  which  plans  are  being  prepared  by  W.  A. 
Fuller  &  Co.,  1917  Railway  Exchange  Building,  St.  Louis, 
engineers. 

The  Northern  States  Power  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  has 
plans  for  a  new  four-story  power  house  at  1075  First 
Avenue  estimated  to  cost  $90,000,  including  a  portion  of 
the  equipment. 

The  Gustafson  &  Scott  Mfg.  Co.,  4325  Wabansia  Avenue, 
Chicago,  manufacturer  of  cutlery,  etc.,  will  take  bids  for  a 
new  one-story  plant  on  Lowell  Avenue,  125  x  125  ft.,  esti- 
mated to  cost  $65,000.  C.  E.  Frazier,  30  North  Dearborn 
Street,   is  architect. 

The  Common  Co'jncil,  Columbia,  III.,  is  planning  for  the 
installation  of  elactric'  pumping  machinery  at  the  new 
municipal  waterworks,  estimated  to  cost  $50,000,  for  which 
plans  are  being  prepared  by  W.  A.  Fuller  &  Co.,  Railway 
Exchange   Building,   St.   Louis,   engineers. 


Buffalo 

Buffalo,  Nov.  19. 

WORK  has  commenced  on  an  addition  to  the  plant  of 
the  United  States  Gypsum  Co.,  Oakfield,  N.  Y.,  44  X 
600  ft.,  for  the  manufacture  of  gj-psum  wall  board  and 
kindred  products,  estimated  to  cost  $85,000  with  machinery. 
Headquarters  are   at   205   West  Monroe   Street,   Chicago. 

The  Diefendorf  Gear  Corporation,  324  Pearl  Street, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  is  planning  for  enlargements  and  the  instal- 
lation  of  additional   equipment.     W.   H.   Diefendorf  is  head. 

Electric  pumping  machinery  will  be  installed  by  the 
Board  of  Public  Utilities,  Jamestown,  N.  Y..  in  connection 
with  extensions  and  improvements  in  the  municipal  water* 
works,   for   which   bonds  for   $280,000   have  .been   voted. 

The  Elba  Cold  Storage  Co.,  care  of  C.  K.  Porter  &  Sons, 
73  West  Eagle  Street.  Buffalo,  architects,  will  take  bids 
at  once  for  a  two-story  ice  and  cold  storage  plant,  100  x 
140  ft.,  at  Elba,  N.  Y.,  to  cost  $120,000  including  machinery. 

Electric  pumping  machinery  will  be  installed  in  the  ad- 
dition to  be  built  to  the  municipal  waterworks  by  the  City 
Council.    Fredonia.    N.    Y..    estimated    to    cost    $200,000. 

The  Hull  Steel  Foundry  Co.,  Ltd.,  Hull,  Que.,  has  plans 
for  a  branch  works  at  Ogdensburg  N.  Y.,  100  x  600  ft.,  con- 
sisting of  foundry,  machine  shop,  pattern  shop  and  other 
departments,  to  cost  $500,000  with  machinery.  A.  H. 
Coplan    is    president. 

The  Dunkirk  Axe  &  Tool  Co.,  Dunkirk,  N.  Y.,  recently 
organized  with  a  capital  of  $100,000,  will  take  over  and 
expand  the  local  plant  and  business  of  the  Romer  Axe  & 
Tool  Co.,  Lion  Street.  It  is  purposed  to  install  additional 
equipment  at  an  early  date.  J.  C.  and  M.  E.  Romer  head 
the    new    company. 

The  Watertown  Radio  Service  Co..  112  Park  Street, 
Watertown,  N.  Y.,  is  planning  for  the  installation  of  equip- 
ment to  manufacture  wireless  apparatus  and  electrical 
specialties. 

The  Borgensoh  Tool  Co.,  Grape  and  Water  Streets, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Is  planning  for  the  installation  of  a  num- 
ber of  machine  tools  and  other  equipment,  including  cut- 
ting  tools. 

The  Hood  Foundry,  Front  Street,  Corning,  N.  Y.,  Is 
planning  to  rebuild  the  portion  of  its  plant  destroyed  by 
flre  Nov.  5,  including  machine  shop  and  foundry.  Addi- 
tional  equipment  will  be   Installed.  A.  G.  Hood  is  head. 

The  Batavia  Iron  Works,  Inc.,  Batavia,  N.  Y..  has  been  ' 
formed  under  State  laws  with  capital  of  3000  shares  of 
stock,  no  par  value,  to  take  over  and  operate  the  former 
plant  of  the  Batavia  Car  Works.  It  will  be  arranged  for 
general    Iron    working,    locomotive   repairs,   etc.      J.    E.   Fer- 
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SUBon  iiml  F,  W.  Allen.  olUclalH  of  the-  KeiKuson-Allen  Co., 
Huffulo,  Willi  sliiilliir  works,  head  iho  new  orBanlzatlon. 
The  VoUur  Optical  Co.,  Inc.,  Bultalo,  Is  planning  tor  the 
InHtnllatlon  of  machinery  for  lens  manufacture  on  a  floor 
of  the  bulldlns  at  1^71  Kast  Ferry  Street,  Including  precis- 
ion  grinding   eqnipmonl.    etc.      1'^.    J.    Vetler    is    head. 


Central  South 


H" 


Milwaukee 

Milwaukee,  Nov.  19. 
ESITANCY  In  machine-tool  buying  is  becom- 
ing more  pronounced,  and  while  inquiry  is 
moderately  active,  most  prospective  buyers  are 
taking  estimates  under  consideration  for  a  longer 
time  than  usual.  A  slackening  in  orders  from 
foundries  and  machine  shops  probably  is  account- 
able, for  this  condition.  The  letdown  in  new 
business  Is  not  general,  however.  Most  shops  have 
enough  business  to  operate  at  capacity  until  in- 
ventory time,  but  will  not  carry  over  much  un- 
filled business  into  the  new  year  unless  there  is 
better  buying  between  now  and  Jan.  1. 

The    Chicago,    Milwaukee    &   St.    Paul    Railway 
Go.  on  Nov.  15  laid  oft  2500  craftsmen  in  its  West 
Milwaukee    locomotive    and    car    shops,    explaining 
that    it    finally    has    caught    up    with    demand    for 
new   freight   cars.      About    50    per   cent   of    normal 
force  is   retained  for   repair   work.     The  shutdown 
is     general     throughout     the     Milwaukee     system, 
similar   reductions   in  forces  having  been   made   at 
Green  Bay,  Wis.,  Minneapolis,  Dubuque,  Miles  City, 
Deer  Lodge,   Tacoma  and   Austin. 
The    Rhinelander    Boat    Works,    Rhinelander,    Wis.,    has 
incorporated  the  Rhinelander  Boat   Co.  with   a  capital  stock 
of  $50,000.     It  will  erect  an  addition  to  double   its  capacity 
and   besides   building  hunters'    skiffs  and   pleasure    craft   in- 
tends  to   enter   the  power   boat  field   and   will   also   malce   a 
line    of    sportsmen's    wood    and    metal    specialties.      William 
Cleveland  is  president  and  general  manager. 

The  Service  Auto  Co.,  Ford  dealer  at  Clintonville,  Wis., 
contemplates  the  erection  of  a  $50,000  sales  and  service 
building,  50  x  120  ft.,  part  three  stories  and  basement. 
Foundations  will  be  laid  during  the  winter.  A.  O.  Haase 
is  principal  owner  of  the  business. 

The  Advertisers  Mfg.  Co.,  Ripon.  Wis.,  manufacturer  of 
metal  advertising  signs,  posts,  etc.,  is  purchasing  some 
additional  equipment,  having  arranged  to  enlarge  its  floor 
space   by   5000   ft. 

The  village  of  Athens,  Wis.,  Marathon  County,  has  en- 
gaged W.  G.  Kirchhoffer,  consulting  engineer,  22  North 
Carroll  Street,  Madison,  Wis.,  to  design  a  complete  munic- 
ipal waterworks  and  sewerage  system,  to  cost  from  $85,000 
to  $100,000.  Plans  will  be  ready  for  approval  about  Jan.  1, 
and  bids  will  be  taken  about  March  1.  John  Chefak  is 
village   clerk. 

The  Sunbeam  Co.,  Milwaukee,  has  been  incorporated  with 
an  initial  capitalization  of  $10,000  to  manufacture  automobile 
accessories,  equipment  and  hardware  specialties.  The  in- 
corporators are  Frank  C.  Lewis,  William  M.  Baumheckel 
and  Kennedy  L.  LafEer,  535   Summit  Avenue,  Milwaukee. 

Bartelison  &  Ness,  Minot,  S.  D..  are  low  bidders  at 
$227,800  and  $228,800,  respectively,  for  two  junior  high 
and  vocational  schools  at  Appleton,  Wis.,  designed  by 
Perkins,  Fellows  &  Hamilton,  814  Tower  Court,  Chicago. 
Aggregate  low  bids  exceed  the  appropriation  by  $80,000, 
but  it  is  planned  to  proceed  with  the  work.  Paul  V.  Gary, 
803  College  Avenue,  is  chairman  of  the  building  committee. 
The  Cream  City  Granite  &  Marble  Works,  421-431  North 
Avenue,  Milwaukee,  has  awarded  contracts  for  an  addition 
costing  about  $40,000,  with  additional  grinding  and  polish- 
ing  machinery,   saws,   hoists   and   cranes   and   motors. 

The  Steel  Products  Corporation,  Sheboygan,  Wis.,  has 
filed  articles  of  incorporation.  The  capital  stock  is  $100,000 
and  the  incorporators  are  Fred  Zschetzsche,  A.  L.  Stuede- 
man  and  W.  B.  Collins,  attorney,  all  of  Sheboygan.  Plans 
have  not  been  revealed  but  are  said  to  contemplate  taking 
over  a  local  foundry  and   machine  shop   tor  development. 

The  Wausau  Parts  Mfg.  Co.,  Wausau.  Wis.,  has  been 
organized  with  $50,000  capital  stock  by  W.  C.  Landon,  W.  F. 
Sohofield  and  Karl  Mathie.  leading  business  men  of  the 
city,  and  will  establish  a  plan  to  manufacture  automotive 
parts,  units  and  specialties,  metal  goods  and  kindred 
products. 

The  Oshkosh  Mfg.  Co.,  Oshkosh,  Wis.,  is  in  the  market 
for  a  punch  and  shear,  capacity  up  to  V4  x  2-in.  mild  steel, 
punching   capacity,    %   x    %-in. 


St.   Louis.   Nov.   19. 

CONTRACT  has  been  let  to  the  Gamble  Construction  Co.. 
620  Chestnut  Street,  St.  Louis,  by  the  Green  Foundry 
Co.,  3003  North  Broadway,  for  a  new  one  and  two-story 
foundry  on  KIngshighway  Boulevard,  estimated  to  cost 
$100,000.    Including   equipment. 

The  Choctaw  Portland  Cement  Co.,  Hartshorne,  Okla., 
has  tentative  plans  for  a  new  works  in  the  vicinity  of  Tulsa, 
Okla.,  to  cost  more  than  $200,000.  It  is  purposed  to  remove 
the  present  mill  to  the  new  location  and  Install  additional 
equipment. 

Tho  Edgar  Lumber  Co.,  Wesson,  near  El  Dorado,  Ark., 
has  preliminary  plans  for  rebuilding  the  portion  of  its 
mill  and  power  house  destroyed  by  fire  Nov.  9.  with  loss 
estimated    at    $150,000    Including   equipment. 

The  Standard  Sanitary  Mfg.  Co.,  Bessemer  Building, 
Pittsburgh,  has  awarded  contract  to  the  J.  F.  Russell  Co., 
M.  E.  Taylor  Building,  Louisville,  for  a  five-story  addition 
to  its  local  plant  at  Sixth  and  Shipp  Streets,  to  cost  about 
$45,000.  D.  X.  Murphy  &  Brother,  Louisville  Trust  Build- 
ing,  are   architects. 

The  Plough  Chemical  Co.,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  has  tenta- 
tive plans  for  a  new  fertilizer  works,  including  laboratory, 
machine  shop,  box  factory  and  other  departments,  to  cost 
about  $400,000  with  machinery.  The  project  will  mature 
early   in   January.     Abraham   Plough   is  president. 

The  Bartlesville  Gas  &  Electric  Co.,  Bartlesville,  Okla., 
is  disposing  of  a  bond  issue  of  $246,000,  a  portion  of  the 
proceeds   to  be    used   for   extensions. 

The  Moore  Brothers  Electric  Co.,  215  West  Douglas 
Street.  Wichita,  Kan.,  is  planning  for  the  Installation  of 
a   lathe   and   other   equipment. 

The  Warren  Steel  Casting  Co.,  3400  Maury  Avenue.  St. 
Louis,  is  having  revised  plans  drawn  for  a  new  one-story 
foundry  60  x  200  ft.,  to  cost  $75,000.  Oliver  J.  Popp,  Odd 
B'ellows    Building,    is   architect.      C.    E.    Hayden    is   president. 

The  Carroll  County  Utility  Co.,  Eureka  Springs,  Ark., 
is  completing  negotiations  for  the  purchase  of  the  plant  of 
the  Harrison  Electric  Co.,  Harrison,  Ark.  It  is  proposed 
to  build  an  addition  and  make  improvements  in  the  present 
station  to  cost  about  $160,000,  with  equipment.  P.  G. 
Walker  is   general  manager 

The  Baker  Car  Co.,  Lexington,  Ky.,  recently  formed  to 
manufacture  industrial  cars  and  trucks,  has  awarded  a 
general  contract  to  the  Blaw-Knox  Co..  Pittsburgh,  for  a 
one-story  plant,  60  x  320  ft,  with  adjoining  one-story 
structure,  26  x  30  ft.     W.  G.  Baker  is  general  manager. 

The  Common  Council,  Kansas  City,  Kan.,  is  arranging 
a  bond  issue  for  extensions  and  improvements  in  the  city 
electric  plant,  as  follows:  Additional  12.000  kva.  turbo-gen- 
erator, and  auxiliary  machinery,  $375,000:  600  hp.  boiler 
units,  with  miscellaneous  apparatus,  $150,000;  additional 
transmission    lines    $200,000. 

A  special  election  has  been  called  at  Hannibal.  Mo.. 
Nov.  20,  to  approve  a  bond  issue  of  $400,000  for  exten- 
sions and  improvements  in  the  municipal  waterworks,  to 
include  the  installation  of  additional  pumping  machinery, 
motors  and  auxiliary  equipment.  D.  H.  Henry,  304  South 
Dearborn    Street,    Chicago,    is    engineer. 

The  Porter  Provision  Co.,  Bowling  Green,  Ky.,  is  ar- 
ranging for  the  installation  of  a  cold  storage  plant  in  con- 
nection with  a  new  packing  factory,  estimated  to  cost 
$50,000.    . 

Frank  L.  Knox,  Harrison,  Ark.,  has  tentative  plans  for 
the  establishment  of  a  local  plant  to  manufacture  turned 
wood  products.  Inquiries  will  be  made  at  once  for  wood- 
working, electric  power  and  other  equipment,  including 
several    tools. 

Manual  training  equipment  will  be  installed  in  the  new 
school  to  be  constructed  at  Albany,  Mo.,  to  cost  about 
$100,000.  H.  D.  Pampel,  Finance  Building,  Kansas  City. 
Mo.,    is    architect. 

The  St.  Joseph  Railway,  Light  &  Power  Co.,  St.  Joseph, 
Mo.,  has  preliminary  plans  for  a  new  electric  generating 
lilant,  to  cost  about  $2,000,000  with  machinery  and  trans- 
mission system.  Surveys  are  being  made  for  a  power  site. 
R.  N.  Allen,  care  of  the  John  E.  Brown  College,  Silo.am 
Springs,  Ark.,  has  inquiries  out  for  power  plant  equip- 
ment, including  two  steam-turbo  generators,  50  and  75  hp., 
and  auxiliary   equipmerit. 

The  Tennessee  Electric  Power  Co.,  Chattanooga,  Tunn., 
is  disposing  of  a  bond  issue  of  $1,000,000,  a  portion  of  the 
proceeds  to  be  used  for  extensions  and  improvements  in 
power  plants,  and  for  the  acquisition  of  additional  prop- 
erties. 

The  Common  Council,  Canton,  Okla.,  is  pjanning  the  In- 
stallation of  electrically  operated  pumping  machinery  at  the 
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proposed  municipal  waterworks,  for  which  a  bond  issue 
has  been  approved.  V.  V.  Long  &  Co.,  1300  Colcord  Build- 
ing,   Oklahoma    City,    Okla.,    are    engineers. 

The  Common  Council.  Watertown,  Tenn.,  is  planning 
for  the  installation  of  electrically  operated  pumping 
machinery  at  the  proposed  municipal  waterworks,  esti- 
mated  to   cost    $50,000. 

The  Barking  Coal  Co.,  Barking,  near  Delma,  Ky.,  re- 
cently organized,  is  considering  the  installation  of  electric 
power  and  other  equipment  at  its  local  properties.  J.  D. 
Wheeler   heads   the   company. 

The  Non-Acid  Fertilizer  Co..  Gordonsburg.  Tenn.,  re- 
cently organized  with  a  capital  of  $400,000,  is  planning  the 
construction  of  a  new  plant  on  local  phosphate  rock  prop- 
erties, to  cost  about  $100,000,  including  equipment.  John 
W.  Fry  is  president,  and  J.   C.  Lowman,  secretary. 

The  R.  M.  Kelly.  Jr..  Co.,  dealer  in  iron  and  steel  prod- 
ucts. Urban  Building.  Louisville,  Ky..  is  inquiring  for  a 
belt-driven  power  bending  brake  to  bend  3-16-in.  steel  plates 
10    ft.   long. 


be  used  for  extensions  in  power  plants  and  system  and 
the  installation  of  additional  equipment.  T.  O.  Kennedy  is 
vice-president. 

The  W.  F.  Robertson  Steel  &  Iron  Co..  Elm  and  Com- 
merce Streets.  Cincinnati,  has  tentative  plans  for  the  con- 
struction   of   new   works   at  Marietta,    Ohio.      W.    F.    Robert- 


Cincinnati 

Cincinnati,   Nov.   19. 

INQUIRIES  are  more  numerous  and  sales,  in 
some  lines  at  least,  are  improving.  It  is  re- 
ported that  a  local  manufacturer  has  booked 
substantial  orders  for  machine  tools  for  export 
to  Russia,  Brazil  and  Mexico.  Little  Japanese 
business  is  offering  as  yet,  and  action  has  not 
been  taken  on  the  Chinese  inquiry  mentioned  last 
week. 

The  New  York  Central  has  postponed  until 
Nov.  29  opening  of  bids  on  the  large  list  recently 
issued.  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  in  addition  to 
buying  a  number  of  tools  for  its  Columbus  shops, 
has  issued  inquiries  for  its  St.  Louis  and  Mingo 
Junction  plants.  The  Navy  Department  and  the 
U.  S.  Shipping  Board  have  inquiries  out  for 
engine  lathes.  The  General  Electric  Co.  is  also 
in  the  market  for  equipment.  Detroit  and  Chicago 
territories  continue  to  furnish  a  goodly  number 
of  orders,  particularly  the  former.  Some  local 
manufacturers  expect  to  see  a  fairly  good  buying 
movement  before  the  end  of  the  year,  as  a  num- 
ber of  corporations  and  railroads  have  indicated 
that  they  will  spend  the  balance  of  their  ap- 
propriations for  this  year,  rather  than  turn  it 
back  into  the  general  treasury.  Prices  generally 
are  holding  very  firm. 
The  Hooven-Owens-Rentschler  Co.,  Hamilton.  Ohio,  has 
plans  completed  for  a  pattern  storage  building,  work  on 
which   will  commence   shortly. 

The  U.  S.  Engineers'  Office.  Louisville,  Ky.,  will  open 
bids  Dec.  15,  for  furnishing  and  delivering  operating  ma- 
chinery for  locks  and  dams  Nos,  44  and  45.  Ohio  River. 
Further  information  may   be  had  on  application. 

The  U.  S.  Engineers'  Office,  Huntington,  W.  Va.,  will 
receive  bids  until  Dec.  10  for  furnishing  and  delivering  steel 
hull    maneuver    boat    for   Dam    No.    32,    Ohio   River. 

The  Union  Gas  &  Electric  Co.,  Cincinnati,  has  completed 
plans  for  the  erection  of  a  power  generating  plant  to  cost 
about  $20,000,000.  A  site  has  not  yet  been  selected,  but  it 
will  either  be  at  Cincinnati  or  adjacent  to  the  company's 
coal  properties  in  West  Virginia.  W.  W.  Freeman  is 
president. 

The  Paper  Service  Co.,  Cincinnati,  has  awarded  contract 
for  a  manufacturing  building,  79  x  125  ft.,  one-story  of 
reinforced  concrete,  to  the  Ferro-Concrete  Construction  Co. 
Paper  making  machinery  will  be  installed.  The  plant  will 
be  built  in  Arlington  Heights,  suburb  of  Cincinnati,  where 
the  offices  and  works  of  the  company  are  located. 

The  City  Council,  Hamilton,  Ohio,  has  passed  an  or- 
dinance authorizing  the  sale  of  the  municipal  electric  light 
plant  to  the  Union  Gas  &  Electric  Co.,  Cincinnati,  for 
$500,000.  The  latter  company  will  contract  to  furnish 
power  to  the  city  at  the  present  rate  for  25  years.  The 
sale  of  the  plant  will  mean  that  the  construction  of  the 
proposed  new  plant,  the  engineering  work  on  which  has 
practically   been    completed,    will   be   abandoned. 

The  Hydraulic  Press  Mfg.  Co.,  Mt.  Gilead,  Ohio,  Is 
inquiring  for  a  used  No.  33  Lucas  precision  horizontal  bor- 
ing, drilling  and  milling  machine  with  one  plain  supple- 
mentary 4-in.  boring  bar  7  ft.   8   In.  long. 

The  Ohio  Public  Service  Co.,  Alliance,  Ohio,  is  disposing 
of  a  bond  issue  of  $2,400,000,  a  portion  of  the  proceeds  to 


Cleveland 

Clevel.\nd,  Nov.  19. 

INQUIRIES  showed  an  increase  during  the  week, 
several  being  for  three  or  four  machines.  In 
some  cases  these  are  regarded  as  market  feelers 
covering  prospective  business  that  may  not  be 
placed  before  January.  The  volume  of  sales  is 
light.  No  business  of  any  size  is  coming  from 
automobile  companies.  Builders  of  turret  lathes 
report  a  fair  volume  of  inquiry  for  single  ma- 
chines. The  National  Screw  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Cleveland, 
during  the  week  purchased  four  or  five  lathes 
and  has  inquiries  pending  for  a  36-in,  and  30-in. 
planing  machine ;  the  General  Phonograph  Mfg. 
Co.,  Elyria,  purchased  a  press  and  tapping  ma- 
chine and  the  Timken  Roller  Bearing  Co..  Canton, 
a  large  straightening  machine.  The  Cleveland 
Hardware  Co.  has  purchased  12  board  drop  ham- 
mers. The  New  York  Central  Railroad,  which 
has  a  list  pending,  has  sent  out  a  supplemental 
list  inquiring  for  three  or  four  punching  and  shear- 
ing machines. 
The  J.  B.  Foote  Foundry  Co.,  Fredericktown,  Ohio,  will 
build  an  addition  30  x  100  ft.  to  be  used  as  a  cleaning 
department. 

The  Deckard-Mitchell  Engineering  Co.,  Cleveland,  has 
purchased  a  factory  in  Shelby,  Ohio,  formerly  occupied 
by  the  Shelby  Tractor  &  Truck  Co.  and  will  equip  it  for 
the  manufacture  of  automobile  parts.  H.  C.  Deckard. 
president,  was  formerly  the  plant  manager  of  the  Reliance 
Electric  &  Engineering  Co..  Cleveland,  and  has  been  con- 
nected with  various  automobile  companies.  C.  M.  Mitchell, 
who  is  associated  with  the  company,  has  also  been  affiliated 
with  motor   car  companies. 

The  Akron  Barrow  Co.  is  moving  from  Akron,  Ohio, 
to  3140  East  Sixty-fifth  Street,  Cleveland.  It  has  been 
engaged  in  business  in  Akron  for  30  years. 

The  Humphrey  Mfg.  Co..  Mansfield.  Ohio,  is  planning 
the  erection   of   a   factory   building. 

The  Minerva  Mfg.  •  Co..  Minerva.  Ohio,  will  erect  a 
three-story   factory,    40    x    90    ft. 

The  Youngstown  Boiler  &  Tank  Co..  Youngstown.  Ohio, 
is  planning  the  erection  of  two  buildings.  40  x  400  ft.  and 
30   X   200   ft.,   respectively. 


Indiana 

Indianapolis,  Nov.  19. 

PL.\XS  are  being  considered  by  the  Edwards  Valve  Co., 
145th  Street,  East  Chicago,  Ind.,  for  the  erection  of  an 
addition.    W.  W.  Crawford  is  president  and  general  manager. 

The  Wabash  Valley  Refining  Co.,  Terre  Haute,  Ind.. 
will  commence  the  construction  of  the  initial  unit  of  its 
plant  to  manufacture  lubricating  oils,  to  cost  about  $45,000 
with  equipment.  It  will  be  located  on  the  site  of  the 
former   works   of  the   Ball   Brothers   Glass   Co. 

The  Indiana  Glass  Co.,  Dunkirk.  Ind.,  is  planning  thp 
construction  of  a  new  plant  to  cost  in  excess  of  $100,000, 
including   machinery.      Frank    Murray   is   president. 

Bids  will  be  received  by  the  Board  of  Marion  County 
Commissioners,  Marion,  Ind.,  until  Dec.  11,  for  two  refriger- 
ating plants  to  be  installed  at  county  institutions.  Plans 
and  specifications  on  file  at  the  office  of  the  auditor  of 
Marion   County. 

Manual  training  equipment  will  be  installed  in  the  new 
two-story  and  basement  high  school  to  be  erected  at  Vin- 
cennes,  Ind.,  estimated  to  cost  $225,000,  for  which  bids 
will  be  asked  on  a  general  contract  early  next  year.  John 
P.    Bayard,    231%    Main   Street,    is   architect. 

The  Union  City  Body  Co.,  Union  City,  Ind..  manufac- 
turer of  automobile  bodies,  has  acquired  a  site  and  is 
arranging  for  the  erection  of  a  new  plant.  C.  C.  Koontz 
is   secretary   and   treasurer. 

S.  B.  Harting,  Elwood,  Ind.,  has  acquired  the  plant 
and  equipment  of  the  Elwood  Castings  Co.  at  a  bankruptcy 
sale.  The  new  owner  has  plans  under  consideration  for 
the  organization  of  a  company  to  improve  and  operate  the 
works. 
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PLANS  are  being  drawn  by  the  Kalamazoo  Vegetable 
rarchment  Co.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  for  a  one-story  addi- 
tion, 100  X  200  ft.,  to  its  paper  mill  on  the  River  Road, 
to  cost  about  $85,000.  Billingham  &  Cobb,  Press  Building, 
are  architects. 

The  Trlppensee  Body  Co.,  5685  Twelfth  Street,  Detroit, 
manufacturer  of  automobile  bodies,  has  awarded  a  contract 
to    F.    J.    Winter,    Dime    Bank    Building,    for    a    one-story 

Klre,  Nov.  7.  destroyed  a  portion  of  the  handle  manu- 
facturing plant  of  the  D.  A.  Stratton  Co.,  Atlantic  Mine, 
near  Houghton,  Mich.,  with  loss  estimated  at  $150,000, 
Including   machinery.      It    is   planned    to    rebuild. 

The  Cadillac  Motor  Car  Co.,  2060  Clark  Avenue,  Detroit, 
has  awarded  contract  to  the  A.  A.  Albrecht  Co.,  Penobscot 
Building,  for  three  one-story  foundry  additions  to  cost 
about  .$400,000    with    equipment. 

The  State  Highway  Department,  Lansing,  Mich.,  will 
have  plans  drawn  for  the  construction  of  a  central  auto- 
moble  service  and  repair  works,  with  garage,  at  East 
l.,aiising,  for  motor  trucks  and  cars  used  by  the  depart- 
nitnt.  It  will  cost  in  excess  of  $150,000,  including  equip- 
ment and  has  been  authorized  by  the  State  administrative 
board. 

The  Capitol  Brass  Co.,  2306  Franklin  Street,  Detroit. 
will  commence  the  erection  of  a  new  three-story  plant. 
60  X  150  ft.,  estimated  to  cost  $100,000  with  equipment. 
Raseman  &  Freier,  Penobscot  Building,  Detroit,  are 
architects. 

The  Pampa  Lumber  Co.,  Houghton,  Mich.,  has  tenta- 
tive plans  for  rebuilding  the  portion  of  its  mill  and  power 
house  destroyed  by  Are  Nov.  11,  with  loss  estimated  at 
$45,000,    including   equipment. 

The  Dunn  Sulphite  &  Paper  Co.,  Detroit,  has  taken 
title  to  property  on  the  St.  Clair  River,  Port  Huron,  Mich.. 
as  a  site  tor  a  new  pulp  and  paper  mill,  with  power 
house,  machine  shop  and  other  buildings,  estimated  to  cost 
$500,000   including  machinery. 

The  Stiner  Piston  Ring  Co.,  535  Lamed  Street,  Detroit, 
has  tentative  plans  for  extensions  and  the  installation  of 
additional  equipment.  It  is  said  that  a  plant  site  will 
likely  be  acquired   at  another   location  for  the  expansion. 

The  Wiley  Battery  Shop,  Addison,  Mich.,  is  planning 
the  installation  of  equipment  for  a  new  repair  works,  includ- 
ing a  press,  bench   tools,  etc. 

Manual  training  equipment  will  be  installed  in  the  new 
three-story  junior  high  school  to  be  erected  at  Ironwood. 
Mich.,  estimated  to  cost  $700,000,  for  which  bids  will  be 
received  on  a  general  contract  until  Dec.  IS.  Croft  & 
Boerner,  1006  Marquette  Avenue,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  are 
architects. 


Gulf  States 

Birmingham,   Nov.   19. 

WORK  will  commence  on  an  addition  to  the  power  plant 
of  the  Houston  Light  &  Power  Co.,  Houston,  Tex.,  to 
cost    about    $100,000,    including   equipment. 

The  Transcontinental  Oil  Co.,  Forth  Worth,  Tex.,  has 
construction  in  progress  on  a  new  unit  at  its  local  refinery 
for  the  production  of  lubricating  oils,  and  plans  the  early 
installation  of  machinery.  A  new  gasoline  plant  is  also 
being  built  and  other  extensions  will  be  made.  The  com- 
pany has  an  appropriation  of  about  $1,500,000,  for 
expansion. 

The  Mississippi  Power  &  Light  Co.,  Jackson,  Miss.,  re- 
cently formed  to  take  over  local  electric  power  properties, 
as  well  as  plants  and  systems  at  Vicksburg,  Columbus 
and  Greenville,  Miss.,  is  disposing  of  a  bond  issue  of 
$1,200,000,  a  portion  of  the  proceeds  to  be  used  for  exten- 
sions and  the  installation  of  additional  equipment.  H.  C. 
Couch    is   president. 

The  Anniston  Ice  &  Coal  Co.,  Eighth  and  Atlanta 
Avenues,  Anniston,  Ala.,  recently  formed,  has  plans  for 
a  new  ice-manufacturing  plant,  85  x  110  ft.  A.  L.  Scar- 
brough   is   president    and   general   manager. 

The  Oak  City  Furniture  Co.,  Tuscaloosa,  Ala.,  lately 
organized,  is  having  plans  drawn  for  a  new  factory,  100 
X  100  ft.  Electric  power  equipment  will  be  installed. 
M.    C.    Rumley    is    president,    and    J.    M.    Nunally,    general 

K.    H.   Smith,   Austin,   Tex.,   is   organizing  a  company  to 

build    and    operate    an    electric    light    and    power    plant  in 

the   vicinity    of    Elgin,    Tex.,    to    cost    about    $50,000.      It  is 
also   proposed   to   build   an   ice-manufacturing   plant. 


The  FoiHl  Motor  Co.,  Highland  Park,  Mich.,  has  tenta- 
tive plans  under  advisement  for  a  new  assembling  plant 
at  Dallas,  Tex.,  on  a  tract  of  20  acres.  It  will  be  one- 
story,  300  x  800  ft.,  estimated  to  cost  $350,000  with  ma- 
chinery, supplementing  the  present  plant  at  Henry  and 
Williams   Streets.      A.   .1.    Langford    is   southern    manager. 

The  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute,  Auburn,  Ala.,  Is 
planning  the  construction  of  a  new  college  of  engineering, 
with  electrical  and  mechanical  departments,  machine  shop, 
laboratories,  etc.,  for  which  a  fund  of  $300,000  is  available. 
Warren,    Knight    &    Davis,    Auburn,    are    architects. 

The  Decatur  Cornice  &  Roofing  Co.,  Decatur,  Ala.,  has 
issued  a  list  of  equipment  to  be  installed  at  its  new  plant, 
to  replace  the  works  recently  destroyed  by  Are,  including 
an  electric  traveling  crane,  one  hand-operated  crane,  elec- 
tric hoists,  high  speed  drills,  lathe,  drill  press,  bolt  and 
pipe  threading  machine,  power  hack  saw,  power  punches, 
and  other  equipment.  Both  new  and  rebuilt  tools  will  be 
considered.      Henry   R.    Davis   is   secretary    in    charge. 

The  Tampa  Sand  &  Shell  Co.,  P.  O.  Box  921,  Tampa, 
Fla.,  has  Inquiries  out  for  one  hoisting  machine  with  3 
friction  drums,  about  30  hp.  capacity;  also,  one  12  ft.  bull- 
wheel,    with   derrick   fittings,   for   a    55    ft.   boom. 

An  electric  power  plant  will  be  constructed  by  the 
Cowikee  Mills,  Inc.,  Eufaula,  Ala.,  at  its  new  textile  mill 
at  Union  Springs,  Ala.,  estimated  to  cost  about  $300,000. 
The  entire  machinery  installation  will  approximate  $150,000. 
Donald    Comer    is   president. 

The  Hanlon  Gasoline  Co.,  Breckenridge,  Tex.,  operated 
by  Chestnutt  &  Smith,  Inc.,  Tulsa,  Okla.,  has  preliminary 
plans  for  a  new  gasoline  refinery  with  capacity  of  50,00n 
gal.  per  day.  It  will  also  make  extensions  in  its  local  oil 
refinery  and  install  additional  machinery.  The  entire  pro- 
ject will  cost  about  $2,000,000.  Purchase  has  been  made 
of  the  two  local  gasoline  refineries  and  other  properties  of 
the   Hi-Power   Gasoline   Co. 

The  Bessemer  Galvanizing  Works,  2321  Jefferson  County 
Bank  Building,  Bessemer,  Ala.,  has  plans  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  one-story  works,  100  x  120  ft.  The  installation 
will  include  a  5-ton  electric  traveling  crane  and  electric 
hoist  with  capacity  of  about  3  tons.  The  plant  will  cost 
about  $35,000.  William  M.  Clark  is  manager  and  construc- 
tion  engineer. 

W.  H.  Dexter,  P.  O.  Box  665,  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  ma- 
chinery dealer,  has  inquiries  out  for  a  60-in.  veneer  lathe, 
also   for  two   fast-feed  planers   and   matchers. 

The  Common  Council,  Malone,  Tex.,  is  planning  for 
the  installation  of  electric  pumping  machinery  in  connec- 
tion with  a  new  waterworks  plant,  for  which  a  bond  issue 
is  being  arranged.  The  local  Chamber  of  Commerce  is 
interested  in  the   project. 

In  connection  with  its  proposed  new  plant  at  Attalla, 
Ala.,  the  Compress  Buckle  Co.,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  is  planning 
the  establishment  of  a  new  department  to  manufacture 
wire  rivets,  coat  hangers  and  kindred  steel  wire  products. 
The  company  has  contracted  with  the  Gulf  States  Steel 
Co.,  Birmingham,  for  a  minimum  supply  of  600  tons  of 
wire   per   annum. 

The  Montgomery  Sand  &  Gravel  Co.,  Montgomery,  Ala., 
recently  formed,  is  planning  the  development  of  properties 
in  the  vicinity  of  Mount  Meigs.  Montgomery  County.  A 
power  house  will  be  built.  All  machinery  will  be  elec- 
trically-operated, including  hoisting,  conveying  and  other 
apparatus.  The  installation  will  cost  about  $150,000.  H.  G. 
Ireland  is   president  and  C.   B.   Ireland,   general   manager. 

The  Bessemer  Galvanizing  Works.  Bessemer.  Ala.,  in  its 
new  plant  will  galvanize  large  tanks  up  to  8  ft.  in  dia- 
meter, structural  material  up  to  56  ft.  long  and  other 
materials  such  as  castings  and  pipe.  It  was  erroneously 
stated  in  these  columns  previously  that  bolts,  nails,  etc., 
would    be  galvanized.     W.   M.   Clark  is   manager. 


Pacific  Coast 

San  Francisco,  Nov.  14. 

PLANS  are  being  arranged  by  the  Samson  Tire  &  Rubber 
Corporation,  Compton,  Cal.,  for  enlargements  totaling 
about  50,000  sq.  ft.  of  floor  space.  It  is  proposed  to  in- 
stall machinery  to  double  the  present  output.  Adolph 
Schleischer    is    president. 

The  Pacific  Pipe  Co.,  Main  and  Folsom  Streets,  San 
Francisco,  desires  prices  on  nipple  machines  and  is  in  the 
market  for  one  or  more. 

The  Standard  Sanitary  Mfg.  Co.,  Bessemer  Building, 
Pittsburgh,  manufacturer  of  enameled  iron  sanitary  ware, 
has  awarded  a  general  contract  to '  Cahill  Brothers,  110 
Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco,  for  its  flve-story  and  base- 
ment works  and  distributing  plant,   100   x  180   ft.,  at  Ninth 
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and  Brannan  Streets,  to  cost  about  $285,000.  Weeks  & 
Day.  315  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  are  the  arch- 
itects. 

The  American  Crushed  Rock  Co..  622  American  Bank 
Building.  Los  Angeles,  is  planning  the  construction  of  a 
new  plant  on  a  170-acre  tra«t  in  the  San  Antonio  Wash. 
Claremont,  Cal.  The  initial  machinery  installation  will 
provide  for  a  daily  output  of  about  50  cars  and  is  estimated 
to  cost  $150,000.  Most  of  the  equipment  will  be  electrically- 
operated. 

The  Ditlefson  Machine  Works,  Seattle,  Wash.,  has  ac- 
quired property  in  the  South  Lake  Union  District,  and  has 
preliminary  plans  for  the  erection   of  a   new   factory. 

The  San  Joaquin  Portland  Cement  Co.,  Three  Rivers, 
Cal.,  is  perfecting  plans  for  a  new  cement  mill  with  initial 
capacity  of  3500  bbl.  per  day,  estimated  to  cost  $1,000,000 
with  machinery.  A  power  plant  and  machine  shop  will 
be  built.  G.  F.  Hamburg  and  F.  A.  Parker,  both  officials 
of  the  Old  Mission  Portland  Cement  Co.,  60S  Crocker  Build- 
ing,   San   Francisco,   head   the   company. 

The  Vanderuft  Petroleum  Co.,  Inc.,  San  Francisco,  is 
planning  the  construction  of  a  new  refinery  in  the  vicinity 
of  Devil's  Den,  Lost  Hills  section,  to  cost  $60,000.  It  will 
have  an  initial  output  of  250  bbl.  per  day.  W.  S.  Hillyer 
is    superintendent. 

The  Tacoma  Gas  &  Fuel  Co.,  Tacoma,  Wash.,  is  plan- 
ning the  construction  of  a  steam-operated  power  plant  in 
connection  with  a  new  artificial  gas  manufacturing  plant, 
estimated   to   cost   $250,000   with  machinery. 

The  Western  Oxygen  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  manufacturer 
of  industrial  oxygen  products,  is  taking  bids  for  a  new  plant 
on  Fifty-eighth  Street.  Oliver  G.  Bowen,  Van  Nuya  Build- 
ing,   is   engineer. 

Ernest  C.  Hillman.  2317  East  Sixteenth  Street,  Los 
Angeles,  will  commence  the  construction  of  a  new  machine 
shop.  60  X  102  ft.,  at  749-51  Kohler  Street,  to  cost  $14,000 
exclusive    of   equipment. 

The  Turlock  Irrigation  District,  Turlock,  Cal.,  has  ap- 
proved a  bond  issue  of  $500,000,  the  entire  fund  to  be 
used  for  extensions  in  the  electrical  plant  and  system,  in- 
cluding power  substations  and  machinery,  transmission 
lines,    etc. 


Canada 

Toronto,    Nov.    19. 

THE  machine  tool  trade  is  finding  a  plentiful 
supply  of  inquiries,  but  sales  are  small  in 
comparison.  The  demand  as  a  whole,  however, 
is  good  and  while  the  majority  of  sales  is  for 
one  or  two  tools,  practically  all  industrial  activi- 
ties are  covered.  Inquiries  are  out  for  some 
fairly  good  sized  lists,  but  it  is  not  expected  that 
much  of  this  business  will  be  closed  until  after 
the  first  of  the  year.  The  Canadian  railroads 
are  conservative  buyers  for  car  shops,  chiefly  for 
replacements.  The  automotive  industry  is  also 
a  good  customer  and  an  active  demand  is  reported 
tor  tools  in  small  numbers  for  garages  and  repair 
shops.  The  woodworking  industry  is  showing 
renewed  interest  and  orders  for  sawmill  and 
lumber  mill  machinery  are  increasing. 
The  Dickey  Woodworking  Mills,  Stewiacke,  N.  S.,  is  in 
the  market  for  machinery  and  tools  for  a  planing  mill. 

The  township  of  Teck  is  preparing  to  install  an  elec- 
tric lighting  plant  at  Swastika,  Ont.  M.  Campbell,  Kirk- 
land   Lake,   Ont.,   is  clerk. 

J.  Diffen,  Welland,  Ont..  and  R.  W.  Wright,  Dunkirk, 
N.  Y..  will  establish  a  plant  at  Port  Colborne,  Ont..  for 
the  manufacture  of  brick,  etc.,  and  are  asking  for  equipment. 
The  Canadian  de  Vains  Process  Co..  Montreal,  is  in  the 
market  for  special  machinery  for  the  manufacture  of  cel- 
lulose pulp,  paper  products  and  by-products.  L.  G.  Bell, 
107   St.    James  Street,   is  purchasing  agent. 

The  Swift  Canadian  Co..  Ltd.,  will  start  work  at  once 
on  the  erection  of  three  packing  plants  at  Sapperton,  B.  C, 
to    cost   $250,000. 

The  Beaver  Truck  Corporation,  Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Ont., 
lias  awarded  the  general  contract  to  John  Patterson  for 
foundation  work  in  connection  with  a  $150,000  factory  to 
be   erected   on   Queen    Street  East,    Brampton,    Ont. 

C.  Alfred  Maguire,  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Control, 
Toronto.  Ont.,  will  receive  bids  until  Jan.  15  for  one  air 
compressor  and  one  3,000,000  Imperial  gal.  centrifugal 
sludge   pump   and   motor. 

The  North  Shore  Power  Co..  Baptiste  Power  Building, 
Three   Rivers.   Que.,   is  having  plans   prepared  for  a    hydro- 


electric power  house  and  mills  on  River  Batiscan,  to  develop 
5000  hp.  The  present  power  plant  will  be  demolished  and 
the  new  one  erected  on  the  site.  J.  C.  Smith,  Montreal, 
is   engineer. 

The  Ottawa  River  Power  Co..  Ltd.,  Montreal,  has 
awarded  the  general  contract  for  a  dam  and  power  house 
at  Calumet  Island  Falls,  near  Bryson,  Que.,  to  Fraser, 
Brace.  Ltd.,  83  Craig  Street  West,  Montreal,  at  $2,000,000. 
William  Kennedy  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  and  Dr.  L.  A. 
Herdt  are  engineers.  William  Kennedy,  Jr.,  will  buy  the 
hydro  machinery  and  Dr.  L.  A.  Herdt  will  buy  the  elec- 
trical  machinery   and   equipment. 

The  Hull  Steel  Foundries.  Ltd..  Hull,  Que.,  has  pur- 
chased the  Skilling,  Whitney  &  Barnes  Co.  property  at 
Ogdensburg,  for  the  manufacture  of  steel  grates,  fireboxes, 
and  locomotive  parts. 

The  J.  C.  Wilson  Mfg.  Co.  Box  308,  Belleville.  Ont.,  is  in 
the  market  for  a  10-ft.  boring  mill.  A  second-hand  machine 
in  good  order  will  be  considered. 

The  T.  E.  Bissell  Co.,  IngersoU,  Ont.,  manufacturer  of 
agricultural  implements,  etc..  is  in  the  market  for  metal- 
working  machinery,  lathes,  drills  and  special  equipment  for 
a  machine  shop. 

The  Canada  Steamships.  Ltd..  Victoria  Square.  Montreal, 
will  purchase  equipment  for  a  coal  handling  plant  at  Fort 
William,  Ont. 

Compagnie  de  Poinconneuse  Automatique  de  Fiches.  Ltd., 
Ottawa,  Ont.,  is  asking  for  machinery  and  tools  for  the 
manufacture  of  self-feeding  gang  punching  machines.  G.  E. 
Robert.  301  King  Edward  Avenue,  Ottawa,  is  purchasing 
agent. 

L.  N.  Haurd,  129  Commerciale  Street,  Levis,  Que.,  proposes 
to  install  an  electric  power  development  plant  of  17,000- 
hp.  capacity  on  the  Megiscane  River,  Temiscaminque  County, 
and  also  the  erection  of  newsprint  and  pulp  mill  to  cost 
$2,000,000. 

The  Walsh  Electric  Co..  456  Church  Street.  Toronto,  has 
purchased  a  site  at  255  Church  Street,  for  manufacturing 
purposes.  The  present  building  will  be  razed  and  a  new 
four-   or  five- story  factory   will   be  erected. 

The  Kaustine  Co.,  Ltd.,  Dundas,  Ont.,  manufacturers  of 
sanitary  closets,  etc..  has  let  the  general  contract  to  F.  G. 
Haskings  &  Co..  for  a  factory  addition. 

The  Yellow  Cab  Co.,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  a  subsidiary  of  the 
Yellow  Cab  Mfg.  Co.,  Chicago,  111.,  recently  incorporated 
here,  proposes  to  erect  a  Canadian  manufacturing  plant  to 
manufacture  and  repair  taxicabs,  etc.  The  high  cost  of 
importing  cabs  from  the  United  States  is  the  reason  given 
for  the  locating  of  a  plant  in  the  Dominion.  The  Montreal 
sales  office  of  the  company  is  at  120  St.  James  Street. 

The  Town  Council,  Port  Colborne,  Ont..  contemplates  the 
construction  of  a  waterworks  plant  to  cost  $90,000,  to  include 
storage  basin,  pump  house,  two  750-gal.  motor -driven  pumps, 
one  1500-gaI.  gasoline  driven  pump ;  three  pressure  filter 
units,  a  2,000.000-gal.  elevated  tank,  etc.  E.  H.  Darling, 
Home   Bank   Building,   Hamilton.   Ont..   is  engineer. 

Belleville,    Ont.,    proposes   to   erect   a   pumphouse    and   to 
install   a   gasoline   driven   fire   pump   of   about    3,000,000-gal. 
capacity,  estimated  to  cost  $35,000.    Gore,  Nasmith  &  Storrie. 
Confederation  Life  Building,  Toronto,  are  engineers. 
Vl^estern  Canada 

J.  Overlin,  Portland,  Ore.,  contemplates  the  erection  of 
plant  on  Granville  Island,  Vancouver.  B.  C.  for  the  manu- 
facture of  motor  trucks,  automobiles,  etc. 

J.  H.  Scott.  Marpole,  Point  Grey,  Vancouver.  B.  C,  pro- 
poses to  erect  a  factory  for  the  manufacture  of  fertilizers, 
etc. 


Equipment  for  Australian  Railroads 

Washington,  Nov.  20. — The  Industrial  Machinery  Divi- 
sion, Department  of  Commerce,  has  announced  that  the 
Victorian  Government  Railways,  Melbourne,  Australia,  are 
inviting  bids  on  the  following  machinery  and  equipment: 

One  spring  coiling  machine  and  all  necessary  equipment, 
including  a  set  of  electrical  motive  apparatus. 

One  taper  rolling  machine,  including  electrical  motive 
apparatus. 

One  combination  turret  lathe,  including  leading  screws 
and  nuts  and  taper  turning  attachment. 

One  gear  cutting  machine. 

One  automatic  cross  cut  saw. 

One  cross  grooving  and  trenching  machine. 

One  planing  and  thicknessing  machine,  including  side 
cutters. 

Tenders  close  at  Melbourne  on  Jan.  9,  1924. 

A  copy  of  specifications  covering  the  equipment  may  be 
consulted  by  interested  manufacturers  at  the  Boston  and 
New  York  district  offices  and  at  the  Cincinnati  cooperative 
office  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce. 
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STEEL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  STOCKS 


The  range  of 

active 

Iron  and  Industrial  stocks 

from 

Mon- 

Uny  of  last  week 

to  Mo 

nday  of 

this  week  was  as 

follows : 

Low 

High 

Low 

High 

Allls-Chalmer.M   . 

41V4 

42 -H, 

Int.    Har 

74% 

76% 

Allls-Chal.    pt.. 

91 

91 

Jones  &  L'Un  pf. 

'V^l 

108 

Am.  B.  S.  &  Fdy 

73% 

73% 

Lima  Loco 

68% 

Am.  U.S.  &  1>\  pf 

104^ 

104 

Midvale   Steel    .. 

26% 

27 

Am.    Can    

IiV'm 

lUi",, 

Nat.-Acme    

7 

7% 

Am.  Can  pf.... 

108% 

109  Vi 

Nat.  En.  &  Stm. 

37% 

41% 

An\.   Car  &  Fdy 

159 

164 

N.  Y.  Air  Brake. 

37 

38% 

Am.  C.  &  K  1)1 . 

121  Vi 

121  Vi 

Nova  Scotia  Stl.. 

14% 

14% 

Am.   Locomollvc 

74% 

Otis  Steel    

7% 

8U 

Am.  Loco,  pf .  .  . 

118% 

118% 

Otis  Steel   pt 

46% 

48 

Am.   Radiator    . 

83 

85 

Pressed  Steel  Cai 

53 

55 

Am.   Steel   fdrles 

37% 

38% 

Pressed   Steel   pt 

87  V 

Am.  Stl.  Fd.  pt. . 

101% 

Replogle  Steel   . . 

9% 

10% 

Bald.   Loco 

122% 

127  ^s 

Republic    

45% 

48 

Bald.    Loco.    pC. 

113 

113 

Republic  pt 

90 

90  V- 

Beth.  Steel    

4S% 

r.1% 

Sloss-ShefTleld    . . 

48 

1^0^ 

Beth.  Stl.  l<;'c  pf- 

89 

89% 

Sloss-Sheffleld  pt 

79 

Beth,  Stl.  «%  pt. 

102 

102 '* 

Steel    of    Canada 

69 

69 

Hr.   Em.   Steel.  .. 

M 

iVi 

Superior  Stl.  1  pf 

98% 

98% 

l!r.  Em'.  Stl.   2  pf 

131... 

Un.  Alloy  Steel.. 

31 

31 

rhic.   Pneu.    Tool 

80 

81% 

U.   S.    Pipe 

36% 

40% 

c-olo.    Fuel    

221* 

23% 

U.  S.  Pipe  pf.... 

83 

84 

'iiicible   Steel    .. 

63 

66 

U.  S.  Steel! 

91% 

951' 

'iiicible  Stl.   pt.. 

90% 

91% 

U.  S.   Steel  pt. . . 

118% 

1201'. 

...re   pt.    ...    .. 

62^ 

63 

Vanadium    Steel. 

28% 

31% 

11.   Electric   .. 

178% 

182% 

Va.  L,  C.  &  Coke 

53 

54 

No.  Ore  Cert 

30 

32 

Whouse  Air  Br. . 

80% 

81 

..iir  states  Sieel 

78 

81% 

T'gstown  S.  &  T. 

64% 

66 

W  heeling  Steel  Corporation  Report 

Hi-port  of  the  Wheeling  Steel  Corporation  tor  the  quarter 
leil  Sept.  30,  showed  net  profit  ot  $1,214,142  after  de- 
.I'iation.    interest,    etc..    equivalent    after    regular   dividends 

preferred  stock  to  $1.58  a  share  earned  on  $39,402,786, 
istamling  common  stock.  Net  profits  tor  the  first  nine 
.iiths  of  1923  were  $4,006,467  or  $5.6S  a  share  on  the 
umon    stock   after    preferred    dividend    requirements.      The 


me    account    tor    the    quarter    and    ni 

le    months    ended 

.    30    follows: 

Sept. 

9  months 

Quarter 

ended  Sept.  30. 

Total    income    $2,283,203 

$7,112,221 

Depr.    and    exh.    ot   min..         717,665 

2,274,421 

Net    profit     $1,214,142 

$4,006,467 

Dominion  Alloy  Steel  Corporation  Plans 

The  Dominion  Alloy  Steel  Corporation,  Ltd.,  Sarnla, 
Ont.,  is  offering  $3,000,000.  worth  of  8  per  cent  cumulative 
convertible  preferred  stock  as  a  part  of  the  financing  ot 
this  new  organization.  The  company  was  formed  for  the 
purpose  of  erecting  a  modern  plant  at  Sarnia,  for  the 
manufacture  ot  alloy,  high  carbon  and  special  quality  steel, 
the  plant  to  include  both  open-hearth  and  electric  furnaces. 
rolling  mills,  heat  treating  plant,  machine  shops  and  test- 
ing laboratories.  The  company  has  acquired  a  manufac- 
turing site  ot  250  acres  on  the  St.  Clair  River,  adjoining 
the  city  ot  Sarnia.  Authorized  capital  consists  of  $7,500,000 
in  8  per  cent  cumulative  convertible  preferred  stock,  par 
value  $10,  and  $7,500,000  in  common  stock,  par  value  $10. 
William  B.  Boyd,  Toronto,  Ont.,  formerly  electrical  engineer, 
Illinois  Steel  Co.,  Chicago,  and  at  one  time  chief  electrical 
engineer  of  the  Dominion  Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  Sydney,  N.  S.. 
is  president,  and  the  directorate  includes  C.  Harold  Wills, 
Marysville,  Mich.,  president  C.  H.  Wills  Motor  Co.,  Marys- 
ville,  Mich. ;  George  A.  Simpson,  Hamilton,  Ont..  formerly 
sales  manager  and  special  representative  ot  the  Steel  Co. 
ot  Canada,  Ltd.,  Hamilton,  and  J.  J.  Mahon,  Newark,  N.  J. 
consulting  steel  metallurgist,  formerly  chief  engineer  ot  the 
Crucible   Steel  Co.   ot  America. 


Industrial  Finance 

President  Wylie  R.  Reynolds  ot  the  Reynolds  Spring  Co. 
states  that  although  business  during  the  last  quarter  of 
the  current  year  is  "normally  slow"  it  will  be  the  best 
quarter  of  the  year,  "exceeding  the  third  quarter,  when 
net  income  after  taxes  and  charges  amounted  to  $112,000." 
Net  earnings  for  the  first  nine  months  ot  1923,  before  Federal 
taxes  and  depreciation,  were  $330,285,.  as  compared  with 
$241,300  for  the  corresponding  period  in  1922.  Total  assets 
of  the  company  on  Sept.  30,  1923,  amounted  to  $3,120,973, 
of  which  $1,346,429  represents  total  current  assets.  This 
compares  with  total  current  liabilities  ot  $21,847.  Net  sur- 
plus at  the  end  of  September  was  $444,043. 

Net   earnings  ot   the   Sloss-Sheffleld    Steel   &    Iron   Co.  for 


October  amounted  to  $153,004  for  stock,  compared  with 
$125,394  in  September.  Earnings  over  the  ten  months  were 
$2,306,282,  equal  after  preferred  dividend  requirements  to 
$19.15   per  share  on   100,000   common   shares. 

The  Acade  Malleable  Iron  Co.,  Springfield  and  Worces- 
ter, Mass..  has  sold  $550,000  7  per  cent  first  mortgage  sink- 
ing fund  bonds  dated  Nov.  1,  last,  and  maturing  in  1943 
at  par  and  accrued  Interest.  Money  derived  from  the 
sale  will  be  used  in  connection  with  the  acquisition  of 
properties.  H.  P.  Blumenauer,  Worcester,  is  president  and 
general  manager. 

The  board  ot  directors  of  the  International  Oxygen  Co., 
Newark,  N.  J.,  at  the  meeting  on  Nov.  10.  declared  a 
dividend  of  $3  per  share  on  all  outstanding  stock,  payable 
on    or   about  Dec.   15. 

The  balance  sheet  ot  the  Bock  Bearing  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio, 
as  of  Oct.  1,  showed  current  assets,  less  all  reserves,  of 
$477,337,  including  cash  of  $34,302,  against  which  stand  total 
liabilities  of  $198,657.  The  company  has  no  bonds  or  long- 
time notes.  At  a  recent  meeting  a  new  directorate  was 
elected,  vesting  control  of  the  company  in  the  hands  of 
preferred  stockholders,  as  stated  in  The  Iron  Age  of  Nov.  8, 
page  1287. 

Stockholders  of  the  Pittsburgh  Steel  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  have 
approved  an  increase  in  capital  from  $14,000,000  to 
$19,000,000. 

The  United  States  Hammered  Piston  Ring  Co.,  Bath. 
N.  Y.,  has  arranged  tor  a  change  of  name  to  the  Royal 
Piston  Ring  Co. 

The  Packard  Motor  Car  Co.,  Detroit,  shows  net  profit 
for  the  year  ended  Aug.  31.  of  $7,081,879  after  expenses, 
interest,  taxes,  etc.,  equivalent  after  preferred  dividends  to 
$2.54  a  share  (par  $10)  earned  on  the  $23,770,200  common 
stock.  Figures  for  1922  showed  a  net  profit  ot  $2,115,828 
or  90  cents  a  share  on  outstanding  $11,885,100  common 
stock.  Sales  tor  this  year  totaled  $55,670,464,  or  an  in- 
crease of  nearly   50  per  cent  over   1922. 

Gross  business  ot  the  Hayes  Wheel  Co.  tor  the  ten  months 
ending  Oct.  31  totaled  $15,716,000,  compared  with  $12,968,000 
for  the  entire  year  1922.  Net  earnings  will  not  be  disclosed 
until  the  end  of  the  year,  but  are  reported  unofficially  to  be 
at  the  rate  ot  $9  or  $10  a  share  on  common  stock. 

Sales  ot  the  Studebaker  corporation  tor  the  first  nine 
months  of  1923  totaled  122,586  cars  as  compared  with  90,252 
tor  the  corresponding  period  in  1922.  Net  sales  amounted  to 
$139,021,191.  an  increase  of  $30,532,435  over  last  year's 
corresponding  nine  months.  The  actual  number  ot  cars  pro- 
duced during  this  period  was  124.155.  Net  profits  from  sales, 
after  deductions  for  taxes,  reserves  and  expenses,  amounted 
to  $18,226,254  tor  the  period,  against  $15,640,374  tor  that 
period  in  1922,   an  increase  ot  $2,585,880. 

The  United  States  Cast  Iron  Pipe  &  Foundry  Co.  has 
declared  a  dividend  of  %  per  cent  on  common  stock  and  an 
equal  amount  as  an  extra  disbursement  on  preferred,  bring- 
ing total  payments  on  the  latter  to  $7.50  in  1923.  It  is 
understood  that  the  extra  payment  was  declared  for  the  pur- 
pose of  testing  the  right  to  distribute  more  than  7  per  cent 
on  the  senior  stock  in  one  year. 


Cor- 


Expansion  of  the  Chevrolet  Motor  Co. 

The  Chevrolet  Motor  Go.,  division  of  General  Moto 
poration,  has  increased  its  manufacturing  facilities  so  that 
a  production  of  approximately  2500  cars  per  day  can  be 
maintained.  During  the  past  three  years,  each  of  the  seven 
older  plants  manufacturing  or  assembling  Chevrolet  cars, 
trucks  and  parts  has  been  enlarged  and  five  new  plants  have 
been  added.  In  1921,  77,605  vehicles  were  produced.  In 
1922,  242,373  Chevrolet  cars  and  trucks  were  sold  in  the 
United  States  and  exported  and  production  this  year  will 
approach  the  half  million  mark.  The  main  plant  at  Flint 
has  been  increased  to  a  total  floor  space  ot  1,335,000  sq.  ft. 
and  the  St.  Louis  assembly  plant  now  contains  1,127,800 
sq-  ft.  of  manufacturing  space.  The  Oakland  assembly  plant 
has  been  increased  to  almost  half  a  million  feet,  and  the 
Tarrytown  assembly  plant  is  50  per  cent  in  excess  of  this 
unit.  The  large  General  Motors  plant  at  Janesville,  Wis., 
has  been  converted  to  the  assembling  of  Chevrolet  cars  and 
this  factory  contains  approximately  500,000  sq.  ft.,  and  in 
addition,  new  plants  have  been  erected  at  Buffalo  and  Cin- 
cinnati,  totaling  together  over  a  half-million  sq.  ft. 

The  other  plants,  engaged  in  the  production  ot  Chevrolet 
axles,  gears,  forgings,  transmissions  and  small  parts,  in 
Detroit.  Toledo  and  Bay  City,  bring  the  grand  total  of  floor 
space  devoted  to  the  manufacture  and  assembly  of  Chevrolet 
cars,  trucks  and  parts  up  to  5,427,393  sq.  ft.  The  number  of 
employees  in  the  12  plants  devoted  to  the  manufacture  ot 
Chevrolet  products  now  totals  22,675  and  is  being  increased 
from  time  to  time. 


Current  Metal  Prices 


On   Small    Lots,   Delirered   from   Merchants'   Stocks,   New  York  City 


The  following  quotations  are  made  by  New  York 
City  warehonsM. 

As  there  are  many  consumers  whose  requirements 
are  not  sufficiently  heavy  to  warrant  their  placing  or- 
dsrs  with  manufacturers  for  shipments  in  carload  lots 
from  mills,  these  prices  are  given  for  their  convenience. 


On  a  number  of  items  the  base  price  only  is  given, 
it  being  impossible  to  name  every  size. 

The  wholesale  prices  at  which  large  lots  are  sold 
by  manufacturers  for  direct  shipment  from  mills  are 
given  in  the  market  reports  appearing  in  a  preceding 
part  of  Thk  Iron  Age  under  the  general  heading  of 
"Iron  and  Steel  Markets"  and  "Non-Ferrous  Metals." 


Ir*B  and   Soft   Steel   Bars   and   Shapes 

Bars: 

Refined  iron  bars,  base  price 

Swedish  charcoal  iron  bars,  base 7.00c.  to 

Soft  steel  bars,  base  price 

Hoops,  base  price    

Bands,  base  price  

Beams  and  channels,  angles  and  tees,  3  in.  x  ^ 

in.  and  larger,  base  

Channels,   angles   and  tees   under  3   in.   x   %    in. 


Sheet,   Rod,   Tabe 


3.54c. 
7.25c. 
3.54c. 
5.19c. 
4.39c. 

3.64c. 


Per  Lb. 

Tire,  1%  x  %  in.  and  larger 3.60c. 

(Smooth  finish,  1  to  2%  x  %  in.  and  larger).  .4.10c. 

Toe-calk,  %  x  %  in.  and  larger 4.60c. 

Cold-rolled  strip,  soft  and  quarter  hard.  .7.50c.  to  8.50c. 

Open-hearth,   spring-steel    4.50c.  to  7.50c. 

Shafting  and  Screw  Stock: 

Rounds    4.40c.  to  4.65c. 

Squares,  flats  and  hex 4.90c.  to  5.15c. 

Standard  tool  steel,  base  price 15.00c. 

Extra  tool  steel 18.00c. 

Special  tool  steel   23.00c. 

High  speed  steel,  18  per  cent  tungsten 75c.  to  80c. 

TanU  Plates— Steel 

%  in.  and  heavier  3.64c. 

Sheets 

Blue  Annealed  Per  Lb. 

No.  10   4.20c.  to  4.59c. 

No.  12   4.25c.  to  4.64c. 

No.  14   4.30c.  to  4.69c. 

No.  16   4.40c.  to  4.79c. 


Blued  Stove 
PIpeSheert 
Per  Lb. 


5.10c. 

5.15c. 
5.25c. 


Box  Annealed — Black 
Soft  Steel 
C.  R..  One  Pass 
Per  Lb. 

Nos.  18  to  20 4.30c.  to  4.70c. 

Nos.  22  and  24 4.35c.  to  4.85c. 

No.  26   4.40c.  to  4.90c. 

No.  28   4.50c.  to  5.00c. 

No.  30    4.70c.  to  5.20c.  

No.   28  and  lighter,   36  in.  wide,   20c.   higher. 

Galvanized  Per  Lb. 

No.  14   4.60c.  to  5.10c. 

No.    16    • 4.75c.  to  5.25c. 

Nos.   18  and  20 4.90c.  to  5.40c. 

Nos.  22   and  24 5.05c.  to  5.55c. 

No.  26    5.20c.  to  5.70c. 

No    27   5.35c.  to  5.85c. 

No.  28   5.50c.  to  6.00c. 

No.  30    5.95c.  to  6.45c. 

No.  28  and  lighter,  36-in.  wide,  20c.  higher. 


Welded  Pipe 


Standard  Steel 

Black     GalT. 


%    in.    Butt..  —41 

%    in.    Butt.  .   —46  —32 

1-3   in.    Butt  .   —48  —34 

2%-6  in.  Lap.  —44  —30 

7-8   in.   Lap..  —41  —11 

9-12   in.    Lap.   —34  —  6 


Wrought  Iron 

Black  Oalv. 

%    in.    Butt..   —  4  +19 

%    in.    Butt..  —11  +  9 

1-1%   in.  Butt  —14  +  6 

2   in.   Lap —  5  +14 

2%-6   in.    Lap  —  9+9 

7-12    in.    Lap.  —  3  +16 


Steel   TTire 

Basb  Price*  on  No.  9  Qxcm  and  Coaksbk       Per  Lb. 

Bright  basic    4.75c.  to  5.00c. 

Annealed   soft    4.75c.  to  5.00c. 

Galvanized   annealed    5.40c.  to  5.65c. 

Q)ppered  basic    5.40c.  to  B.65c. 

TMnned  soft  Bessemer   6.40c.  to  6.6Bc. 


BASB 

PRICB 

High   brass  sheet    

lT%c. 

to  18  %c. 

High  brass  wire   

i8y4c. 

to  19 1/4  c. 

Brass  rods    

ISVaC. 

to  16%c. 

Brass  tube,  brazed   

25y4C. 

;o  27y4C. 

Brass  tube,  seamless 

22y4C. 

to  2314c. 

Copper  tube,  seamless 

23%c. 

to  24M!C. 

Copper 

Sheets 

Sheet  copper,  hot  rolled, 

20c.  to  21c.  per  lb. 

base. 

Cold  rolled,  14  oz.  and  heavier,  3c.  per  lb. 

advance 

over  hot  rolled. 

Tin    Plates 

Bright  Tin 

Coke— 14  X  20 

Prime 

Seconds 

80  lb.. $6.55 

$6.30 

Charcoal  Charcoal 

90  lb..   6.65 

6.40 

14x20         14x20 

100  lb..   6.75 

6.50 

IC.  $12.55       $10.70 

IC.   7.00 

6.75 

IX..   13.95         12.55 

IX..   8.25 

8.00 

EXX..   15.55         13.76 

IXX..   9.50 

9.25 

IXXX..    17.10         15.30 

IXXX..  10.75 

10.50 

IXXXX..   18.85         16.80 

IXXXX..  12.00 

10.75 

•RavBlar  extra*  for  llffhter  dW*. 


Terne    Plates 

8  lb.  coating,  14  x  29 

100   lb $7.00  to  $8.00 

IC    7.25  to  8.25 

IX    8.25  to  8.75 

Fire   door  stock 9.00  to  10.00 

Tin 

Straits  pig   45c. 

Bar    50c.  to  55c. 

Lake  ingot   15%c. 

Electrolytic    15%c. 

Casting    14%c. 

Spelter  and    Sheet   Zinc 

Western   spelter    7%c. 

Sheet  zinc.  No.  9  base,  casks 10%c.  open  lie. 

Lead   and   Solder* 

American  pig  lead 8c.  to  8%e. 

Bar  lead   10c.  to  12c. 

Solder  %  and  %  guaranteed 32c. 

No.   1  solder 30c. 

Refined  solder    26c 

•Prices  of  solder  Indicated  by  private  brand  vary  accord- 
ing to  composition. 

Babbitt    Metal 

Best  grade,  per  lb 75c.  to  90c. 

Commercial  grade,   per  lb 35c.  to  50c. 

Grade  D,  per  lb 25c.  to  35c. 

Antimony 

Asiatic     He  to  12c. 

Alnmlnnm 

No.  1  aluminum  (guaranteed  over  99  per  cent 
pure) ,  in  ingots  for  remelting,  per  lb 36c. 

Old   Metals 

Prices   continue   fairly    firm    but   demand    is    quiet. 
Dealers'  buying  prices  are  nominally  as  follows: 

Cent» 
Per  Lb. 

Copper,  heavy  crucible  11.25 

Copper,  heavy  wire 10.75 

Copper,  light  bottoms   9.00 

Brass,  heavy   6.00 

Brass,  light   .-. 5.00 

Heavy  machine  composition  9.00 

No.  1  yellow  brass  turnings 6.25 

No.  1  red  brass  or  composition  turnings 8.00 

Lead,  heavy   6.00 

Lead,  tea   6.00 

Zinc    4-M 

Cast  aluminum    15.26 

Sheet  aluminum   15.25 
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Help  Wanted  by  Technical  College  Man 

His  Case  of  Misapplied  Studies  and  Unwise  Selection  of  Jobs 

— Of  Prime  Importance  Is  Need  in  Engineering  Schools 

of  Capable  Adviser  to  Graduate  and  Student 


BY  GEORGE  P.  BOWMAN 


MR.  BOWMAN  is  manager  of  the  executive  and  technical  departments  of  the. 
National  Employment  Exchange,  30  Church  Street,  New  York.  Mr.  Bowman 
interviews,  every  year,  it  is  estimated,  about  12,000  men  in  executive,  engineering  and 
technical  classifications — ranging  from  the  college  graduate  of  about  twenty-two  years 
of  age  to  the  man  of  fifty  years  and  upward.  "Out  of  any  100  men,"  he  says,  "there 
would  not  be  more  than  one  who  would  want  to  follow  pure  engineering  after  he  had 
been  out  of  school  two  years  or  Tnore."  This  indicates  to  Mr.  Bowman  that  most  college 
men  want  to  make  money,  that  the  majority  of  them  are  not  of  the  highly  altruistic 
self-sacrificing  class  who  care  to  follow  the  sciences.  They  have,  he  adds,  the  thought 
of  being  able  to  work  toward  "an  obscure  and  idealistic  horizon,"  but  at  the  same  time 
there  is  the  idea  of  a  tangible  demand  for  service  that  will  enable  one  to  make  n 
musical  sound  when  he  has  his  hands  in  his  pockets. 


TO  sell  a  college  education  to  a  man  and 
not  to  offer  him  concurrently  proper  practical 
expert  guidance  and  advice,  based  upon  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  various  fields  of  employment 
to  which  he  may  attach  himself,  is  as  wise  as  for  a 
"character  analyst"  or  "vocational  counsellor"  to 
tell  a  young  man  that  he  should  become  a  chemist  or 
a  production  man,  but  then  not  tell  him  which  par- 
ticular branch  of  chemistry  (or  his  chances  of  suc- 
cess based  upon  the  past  and  prevailing  rates  of  pay 
for  unusually  competent  chemists)  or  what  branch 
of  production  work.  It  is  a  fallacy  to  speak  of 
chemistry  or  production  as  a  field  to  work  in,  for 
no  man  really  can  be  a  chemist  in  the  entirety  any 
more  than  he  can  be  a  mechanical,  civil,  electrical  or 
chemical  engineer  in  the  entirety. 

A  tremendous  amount  of  misdirected  effort  could 
be  saved  and  failure  would  be  avoided  if,  starting 
with  the  freshman  class  in  college  and  continuing  to 
graduation,  the  idea  could  be  hammered  into  students 
that  two  main  paths  are  open  for  them  on  graduation : 
(1)  the  pursuit  of  the  purely  technical  or  specializa- 
tion side  of  the  courses;  that  is,  the  technical  man's 
going  into  any  position  where  he  could  immediately 
use  his  education;  (2)  the  acquisition  of  a  business 
education  in  an  organization  in  which  some  years  later 
could  be  utilized  the  information  obtained  in  the 
course  taken  at  college.  One  thing  should  be  par- 
ticularly impressed  upon  those  taking  the  engineering 
courses  and  that  is — the  drafting  room  dodger  seldom 
becomes  anything  in  engineering  executive  work. 

The  fields  of  endeavor  that  can  be  chosen  upon 
leaving  college  are  so  thoroughly  specialized  today, 
o'  so  tending  toward  specialization,  and  the  demand 
changes    so   frequently   that   it   is    bewildering   in   the 


extreme  for  any  man  to  know  what  to  do  or  how  to 
do  it  when  he  comes  out  of  school. 

The  First  Job  After  Graduation 

Misconceived  and  misdirected  effort  in  selecting  a 
college  course  and  the  position  after  graduation  can 
be  illustrated  particularly  well  in  the  case  of  civil 
engineers.  Almost  invariably  on  leaving  college  they 
take  up  work  entirely  outside  of  the  civil  engineering 
profession  and  obtain  positions  no  better  than  could 
be  obtained  in  work,  where  at  least  they  would  have 
the  opportunity  some  day,  if  not  immediately  of  using 
their  particular  engineering  education. 

The  outside  positions  that  are  available  to  civil 
engineers  are  only  desirable  from  the  standpoint  that 
they  do  allow  of  open  air  work.  And  in  practically 
all  cases  this  was  the  reason  that  the  civil  engineer- 
ing course  was  taken  up.  But  on  sober  thinking  and 
becoming  conscious  of  the  wish  to  get  married,  these 
outside  men  find  it  necessary  to  get  into  positions 
that  have  higher  financial  attraction  than  most  out- 
side jobs  hold.  There  is  an  awakening  at  this  point 
when  another  position  is  sought  of  a  more  confining 
character.  The  primary  experience  obtained  in  out- 
side work  is  seldom  transferable  or  of  a  character  that 
can  be  commercialized,  which  undesirable  feature 
might  have  been  avoided  had  the  young  man  been 
counselled  properly  before  entering  college  and  on 
graduating  from   it. 

Apparently  no  great  stress  is  laid  during  college 
days  to  make  the  young  men  realize  that  their  value 
to  any  organization  will  depend  upon  the  organiza- 
tion's ability  to  replace  them.  If,  on  leaving  college, 
the  graduate  is  employed  in  a  class  of  work  where  he 
immediately  uses  his  college  education  as  a  means  of 
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THE  engineering  graduate  needs  re- 
minding that  the  college  education 
does  not  necessarily  have  to  be  used  in 
its  entirety. 


earning  the  salary  paid  him,  it  is  probable  that  he 
can  easily  be  replaced,  but  where  he  is  taken  on 
to  be  trained  and  where  he  does  not  immedately  use 
his  education,  he  becomes  more  valuable  each  day  to 
that   organization. 

In  choosing  a  vocation  the  far-seeing  young  man 
selects  a  class  of  business  where  the  experience  can 
be  transferred  preferably  to  a  countless  number  of 
businesses.  The  more  specialized  the  line  of  business 
is,  the  smaller  the  market  he  can  go  to  with  his 
services,  the  less  the  amount  of  competition  for  his 
services  and  less  the  certainty  that  salary  will  be  in 
inverse  proportion  to  the  supply  of  men.  When  po- 
sitions are  scarce  the  young  man  just  out  of  college 
loses  his  sense  of  proportion,  or  else  the  one  who  paid 
his  tuition  does,  and  instead  of  investing  a  little  more 
incidental  to  searching  for  a  position  of  a  desirable 
character,  there  is  a  frantic,  although  successful, 
effort  to  connect  with  a  position.  About  one  or  two 
years  later  there  is  a  frantic  effort  to  get  out  of  it 
and  obtain  a  positon  at  a  higher  starting  salary  than 
paid  the  new  graduate.  The  ability  to  get  it  de- 
pends on  the  market  for  the  particular  class  of  ex- 
perience absorbed.     "Try  and   get   it"  applies  here. 

Need  of  Employment  Counsellor  in  College 

There  are  quite  a  number  of  positions  that  are 
nearly  always  available  for  college  men,  no  matter 
how  few  jobs  there  may  be  in  other  lines,  that  are  in 
the  nature  of  traps.  This  fact  explains  the  constant 
turnover  that  makes  such  positions  always  available 
at  a  good  starting  rate.  Common  sense  advice  might 
save  these  young  men  many  lost  years  of  practically 
valueless  experience,  viewed  from  a  trading  stand- 
point, which  probably  is  the  only  standpoint  to  be 
considered  when  the  improbability  of  "hitting  it"  on 
the  first  or  second  job  is  concerned. 

A  few  of  the  universities  have  some  one  employed 
as  a  placement  man.  He  serves  at  a  salary  in  pro- 
portion to  what  is  paid  the  ordinary  college  instruc- 
tor, but  the  advice  is  not  likely  to  be  broad  gaged 
enough  to  meet  a  condition  that  requires  a  man  of  the 
highest  type  obtainable  in  the  personnel  or  employ- 
ment profession.  The  colleges  need  men  who  will 
spend  considerable  time  in  reviewing  the  experience 
of  their  graduates  and  in  keeping  abreast  of  the 
trend  of  development  in  science,  art  and  industry  in 
general,    so    that    they    may    be    able    to    offer    well 


SHOOTING  at  the  stars  as  practiced 
by  most  men  means  evading  hard 
work  and  the  "bottom  steps." 


formulated  and  thorough  suggestions  based  on  facts 
as  to  the  branches  of  occupation  for  which  it  might 
be  well  to  take  special' training. 

It  would  seem  that  no  more  important  function 
could  be  incorporated  into  a  college  curriculum  than 
to  have  as  part  of  it  the  offering  of  advice  to  those 
who  will  accept  it  on  the  subject  of  the  course  they 
are  taking  up.  This  could  include  what  particular 
businesses  or  professions  can  be  trained  for  and  what 
opportunities  and  special  requirements  are  necessary. 
Then  the  matter  of  taking  up  an  education  is  not 
left  in  the  hands  of  parents  or  friends  who  advise 
the  young  man  to  take  up  electrical  engineering  be- 
cause "it  is  the  coming  thing"  or  chemistry  "because 
of  the  wonderful  opportunities  in  that  field,  etc." 


It  might  be  explained  to  the  young  man  with  the 
idea  of  taking  up  chemistry  that  Charles  M.  Schwab 
studied  chemistry  but  did  not  take  it  up  with  the 
idea  of  becoming  a  chemist,  but  to  have  a  metallurgical 
chemist's  knowledge  to  use  in  connection  with  the 
manufacture  of  steel. 

Examples  such  as  this  of  successful  men  who  have 
used  their  education  as  a  lever  toward  success  in 
business  could  be  used  to  great  advantage  in  instilling 
in  men's  minds  at  the  beginning  of  their  college  years 
that  their  college  education  does  not  necessarily  have 
to  be  used  in  its  entirety,  that  it  is  not  incumbent 
that  they  do  use  it  as  a  main  issue  because  con- 
siderable money  and  effort  has  been  used  in  obtaining 
it,  but  that  education  should  be  used  as  a  lever  to  pry 
open  the  door  marked  "Success." 

Vacation  Studies  of  Stenography  and  Typewriting 

In  this  connection  it  is  pointed  out  that  one  of  the 
most  valuable  things  a  young  man  can  do  is  to  take 
up  the  study  of  stenography  and  typewriting  during 
his  vacation  periods  and  if  possible  obtain  some  ex- 
perience in  that  line  before  he  is  graduated.     Thus 


XT  takes  the  ordinary  man  so  long  to 
find  a  distinct  goal  to  strive  for  that 
he  has  a  weak  heart  before  he  really 
gets  in  the  running. 


some  engineering  executive  or  an  executive  of  any 
kind  could  have  the  services  of  a  college  trained  man 
in  handling  the  important  details  of  his  position  as 
soon  as  the  young  man  was  capable  of  handling  that 
detail.  This  in  practically  all  cases  would  eventualize 
in  the  young  man's  obtaining  an  insight  into  execu- 
tive and  routine  business  matters.  It  would  give  him 
the  opportunity  to  absorb  or  create  responsibilities 
more  important  in  a  few  years  than  he  would  have 
obtained  in  the  ordinary  paths  pursued  by  college 
men  in  a  great  many  years,  if  at  all. 

In  a  position  where  he  could  absorb  business  as 
imparted  to  him  by  capable  supervisors  or  executives, 
he  not  only  would  have  the  advantage  of  obtaining 
business  building  ideas  but,  more  important,  would 
have  the  opportunity  of  bringing  himself  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  executives  who  would  be  in  a  position  to 
enable  him  to  use  his  education  in  a  far  more  re- 
sponsible way  than  he  could  probably  obtain  through 
any  other  channel.  Under  any  circumstances  such  a 
procedure  would  create  very  quickly  and  with  some 
certainty  the  opportunity  that  most  ambitious  men 
desire  and  work  for — to  bring  their  personality  and 
ability  to  the  attention  of  the  heads  of  a  business. 
If  this  suggestion  be  followed,  it  is  especially  impera- 
tive that  the  young  man  attach  himself  to  a  business 
of  unquestionably  high  standing  as  regards  efficiency 
and  financial  strength. 

As  far  as  the  salary  paid  a  competent  stenographer 
or  secretary  of  today  is  concerned,  it  is  consistent 
with  what  is  paid  the  average  technical  man  two  or 
three  years  out  of  college  of  conservatively  ordinary 
intelligence  and  ability.  In  the  writer's  opinion, 
everything  being  equal,  there  is  infinitely  greater 
probability  of  a  successful  career's  resulting  in  this 
way  than  in  the  paths  ordinarily  followed  by  the 
majority  of  college  graduates.  The  reason  that  tech- 
nical men  are  so  poorly  paid  is  due  to  one  pre- 
dominating inclination — they  all  try  to  crowd  in  the 
front  door  and  leave  the  side  entrance  unused. 

It  should  be  explained  here  to  college  men  who 
may  read  this  article  that  it  will  be  found  by  those 
entering  business  as  stenographers  that  as  their 
knowledge  of  business  procedui-e  and  of  their  par- 
ticular jobs  increases,  they  will  gradually  reduce  or 
eliminate  the  purely  mechanical  end  of  the  actual 
taking  of  dictation.  In  practically  every  case  the 
executives  for  whom  they  are  working  will  be  more 
than  glad    to  allow   them   to   handle   the   details   with-. 
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iiut  dictation.  If  this  is  not  accomplished  by  the 
ordinary  man  inside  of  two  years  as  secretaiy  to  an 
executive,  he  is  probably  weak  in  the  fundamental 
ability  essential  to  commercial  success  and  is  fitted 
for  the  more  purely  technical  side  of  enRineerinK  or 
work  of  a  nature  where  the  problems  are  mechanical 
or  scientific.  However,  there  would  be  few  cases  of 
this  kind — almost  non-existent. 

Exaggerated  Attractiveness  of  Sellins;  I'ositions 

It  might  also  be  explained,  for  the  information  of 
thousands  of  young  men  who  come  out  of  college  and 
who  misdirect  their  efforts  and  look  for  new  fields 
to  place  themselves  in,  that  salesmanship,  which  gen- 
erally is  the  first  thing  they  think  of,  is  not  the  best 
paying  profession  in  the  world.  It  is  one  of  the  poor- 
est, when  the  mass  of  salesmen  who  are  merely  ekeing 
out  a  living — the  majority  not  even  a  good  living — is 
taken  into  consideraton.  Only  the  successful  sales- 
men in  special  lines  are  making  considerable  money 
in  the  sales  field,  and  they  earn  it  too.  These  special 
lines  could  be  explained  in  college  by  its  employment 
counsellor. 

It  is  well  to  explain  to  men,  in  college  or  out  of  it, 
desirous  of  entering  the  sales  field  either  as  sales 
engineers  or  commercial  salesmen,  that  the  good  jobs 
and  success  go  to  the  man  who  is  willing  to  do  the 
things  that  inconvenience  him.  Most  of  the  success- 
ful sales  executives  of  today  are  men  who  have  trav- 
eled under  inconvenient  and  uncomfortable  conditions 
for  years  before  they  worked  their  way  into  a  metro- 
politan district  permanently,  either  as  salesmen  or 
sales  executives. 

One  factor  that  the  college  man  does  not  analyze 
and  which  should  be  emphasized  and  reemphasized  con- 
tinually is  that  a  man's  chances  of  success  are  meas- 
ured greatly  by  his  ability  to  overcome  the  mental 
laziness  that  everyone  has  to  fight  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent. This  generally  applied  means  the  effort  to  be 
pleasing  to  everyone  whether  of  high  or  low  stand- 
ing; to  pre-consider  the  other  fellow's-  viewpoint  and 
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strive  to  please  in  order  to  obtain  the  object  sought. 
This  requires  mental  alertness  and  may  be  exemplified 
by  the  salesman  who  comes  in  to  talk  boilers  but 
spends  some  time  talking  baseball  or  trout  fishing. 
It  is  necessary  constantly  and  with  continued  cold 
calculation  to  sell  one's  self  at  all  times,  in  all  places 
and  without  cessation. 

Mental  alertness  is  lacking  in  most  men  and  yet 
a  certain  amount  of  it  can  be  inculcated  into  a  man 
at  least  to  the  extent  of  getting  him  to  calculate  plans 
to  obtain  a  position.  Such  elements  as  failure  to  take 
off  the  hat  on  entering  an  office,  before  speaking  to 
the  individual  interviewed,  is  met  frequently  in  employ- 
ment work  and  on  the  part  of  men  who  have  been 
well  educated  as  far  as  college  work  is  concerned. 
The  type  of  mentality  that  this  refers  to  is  the  one 
that  will  unconsciously  or  with  forethought  take  the 
hat  off  on  meeting  the  principal,  but  does  not  deem 
it  necessary  to  take  the  hat  off  on  meeting  the  sub- 
ordinates. This  trend  not  to  consider  what  are  rela- 
tively important  details  may  jeopardize  the  success 
of  more  important  matters.  It  is  especially  prevalent 
among  technical  men,  who  really  know  better  and  are 
capable  of  acting  on  suggestions  to  the  great  benefit 
of  themselves  if  they  are  instructed.  In  other  words 
they  do  not  play  "safe"  in  a  world  where  what  is 
unimportant  to  one  man  is   a  vital  factor  to  another. 

There  may  be  some  excuse,  especially  in  engineer- 
ing fields,  for  the  average  college  man's  not  being 
able  to  sell  himself  as  far  as  cold  calculation  is  con- 
cerned, because  some  men  are  mentally  unable  to  con- 
sider anything  from   a   sales  standpoint,  but  there   is 
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no  excuse  for  the  college  man's  not  realizing,  whether 
he  be  out  of  school  one  year  or  twenty  years,  that  in 
applying  for  a  position  he  should  be  personally  neat, 
of  unlimited  unostentatious  courtesy  in  action  and 
manner,  and  prepared  to  give  a  complete  idea  of  what 
he  has  accomplished  and  what  his  qualifications  are 
without  making  it  necessary  to  probe  it  out  of  him. 
This,  however,  is  not  the  function  of  a  man  outside 
of  college  to  mention. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  college  to  instruct,  train,  sug- 
gest and  guard  its  students  in  finding  a  position,  in 
pointing  out  where  and  what  to  apply  for  and  what 
to  avoid,  in  view  of  existing  personal  characteristics. 
It  should  also  inform  as  to  what  positions  have  penal- 
ties attached  which  will  prove  very  severe  if  those 
positions  be  left  because  found  unsatisfactory  or  un- 
holdable. 

Too  Much  Shooting  at  Stars 

It  cannot  be  overemphasized  that  a  college  cannot 
instruct  a  man,  nor  anyone  else,  as  to  how  to  succeed 
by  pointing  to  the  successful  men  who  have  graduated 
from  college  or  who  have  succeeded  without  the  aid 
of  a  college  education.  The  successful  man  can  hardly 
tell  of  the  successful  handling  of  the  countless  details 
attributable  to  his  success — he  tells  the  main  factors. 
One  successful  man  probably  could  tell  another  suc- 
cessful man  how  he  succeeded  and  each  would  broadly 
comprehend  the  reason  for  each  other's  success.  The 
practical  and  finely  interwoven  common  sense  and 
personality  factors  upon  which  success  was  obtained 
can  hardly  be  included  in  an  autobiography  or  sketch, 
and  even  if  within  the  power  of  the  ordinary  human 
being  to  comprehend  them,  it  is  infinitely  difficult  to 
apply  them  by  the  individual  to  his  personal  problems. 

It  is  easy  to  tell  of  principles  but  another  matter 
to  explain  how  to  apply  the  principles  correctly  so 
that  one  of  undeveloped  or  unequal  intelligence  may 
grasp  the  idea  so  comprehendingly  as  to  be  able  on  his 
own  initiative  to  meet  the  new  problems  he  will  come 
in  contact  with. 

Some  men  do  not  succeed  because  they  can  learn 
only  through  physical  suffering  or  physical  and  mental 
suffering  combined.  Life  is  not  long  enough  for  this 
type  of  man  to  succeed  by  absorbing  punishment  that 
would  create  cumulatively  a  sufficient  mental  crisis  to 
enable  him  to  see  that  his  inability  to  absorb  knowl- 
edge from  other  men  was  the  real  reason  for  his  fail- 
ure. Others  can  only  see  the  star  which  they  are 
striving  to  emulate  but  do  not  conceive  of  the  difference 
between  themselves  in  their  composition  and  are  dis- 
inclined to  conform  to  the  elements  that  make  up  the 
star.    It  is  a  question  whether  considerable  harm  is  not 


GOOD  jobs  and  success  go  to  the  man 
who  is  willing  to  do  the  thing  that 
inconveniences  him. 


done  by  preaching  to  shoot  at  the  stars.  It  is  natural 
for  a  man  to  shoot  high  but  hard  to  watch  his  step 
while  doing  it.  "Shooting  at  the  stars"  as  practised  by 
most  men  means  evading  hard  work  and  the  "bottom 
steps." 

It  might  be  well  to  have  a  thoroughly  hard-headed 
employment  specialist  on  hand  to  interview  the  repre- 
sentatives of  various  organizations  who  go  gunning  for 
college  men  during  the  open  season  on  them,  which  is 
just  prior  to  graduation.  Not  describable  or  measur- 
able is  the  viewpoint  and  outlook  on  life  that  surges 
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through  and  becomes  part  of  the  ego  of  the  ordinary 
college  man  when  he  finds  himself,  his  knowledge  and 
what  he  feels  he  represents  actually  being  sought  for 
before  he  even  has  a  chance  to  look  for  a  job.  It  is  very 
difficult,  following  this,  to  talk  to  him  sometimes  for 
two  or  three  years  following  graduation  on  the  basis 
of  the  value  of  judgment  when  willingness  is  displayed 
to  "take  less  money"  if  someone  will  show  him  where 
his  life  work  is. 

Inability  to  choose  a  course  of  study  or  position  in- 
telligently under  present  conditions  is  not  the  fault  of 
the  young  man  by  any  means.  It  is  distinctly  up  to  the 
colleges  and  universities  until  they  make  a  considerably 
greater  financial  outlay  for  the  best  advice  obtainable 
to  be  at  all  times  available  to  the  prospective  student, 
the  student  and  the  graduate.  The  colleges  should  not 
place  the  entire  responsibility  upon  inexperienced 
youths,  17  to  18  years  of  age,  to  select  college  courses 
on  the  basis  of  idealistic,  incomplete  and  inaccurate 
data.  Neither  should  he  be  left  to  the  mercy  of  many 
organizations'  representatives,  just  before  graduation, 
no  matter  how  big  the  organization  may  be.  He  should 
have  a  friend  with  complete  information  in  his  posses- 
sion to  guide  him  during  the  early  stages  of  the  rough 
and  rugged  road. 

Those  who  would  not  listen  when  graduating  should 
be  offered  a  place  to  come  to  where  they  can  get  a 
practical,  friendly,  unbiased  viewpoint  later  on.  It  is 
easy  for  the  idealist  to  tell  a  young  fellow  to  pick  out 
a  goal  and  work  for  it.  Any  young  man  that  can  pick 
out,  intelligently  and  with  full  knowledge  of  what  the 
requirements  are,  a  clearly  defined  goal  for  himself  is 
almost  certain  of  success.  It  takes  the  ordinary  man  so 
long  to  find  a  distinct  goal  to  strive  for  that  he  has  a 
weak  heart  before  he  really  gets  in  the  running. 

If  the  men  who  have  been  out  of  school  a  year  or 
three  years  could  go  back  to  the  college  from  which 
they  were  graduated  and  there  take  counsel  with  a 
man  of  considerable  sales  force  and  experience,  up- 
to  date  in  knowledge  of  present  and  apparent  future 
developments  in  the  industrial  world,  the  young  men 
might    possibly    readjust    themselves    and    start    anew 


with  common  sense  advice  to  work  from.  Through  this 
it  would  be  possible  for  the  colleges  gradually  to  accu- 
mulate from  its  own  graduates  thoroughly  tested  in- 
formation as  to  the  desirability  or  undesirability  of 
entering  certain  fields  of  endeavor  and  what  value  the 
experience  obtained  was  from  a  trading  standpoint.  To 
use  any  but  thoroughly  proved,  up-to-date,  first  hand 
information  in  advising  young  men  is  more  likely  to  be 
detrimental    than    helpful. 

Technically  educated  men  in  general  are  probably, 
of  all  college  trained  men,  least  able  to  sell  themselves 
when  seeking  a  position.  Perhaps  this  is  due  to  the 
necessity,  in  engineering,  of  considering  all  propositons 
from  every  angle,  which  has  a  tendency  toward  the  sup- 
pression of  verbal  competency  and  the  tendency  in 
selling  to  listen  to  the  other  fellow's  viewpoint.  Thus 
the  technical  man  finds  himself  convinced  by  the  other 
man  instead  of  he  himself  doing  the  convincing.  It 
might  be  creative  of  considerable  good  to  compel  all 
engineering  students  to  take  a  course  in  public  speak- 
ing at  their  colleges.  They  are  extremely  difficult  to 
interview  for  positions,  due  to  the  necessity  of  digging 
the  vital  information  out  of  them  and  forcing  the 
interviewer  to  judge  their  ability  from  what  might  be 
termed  potential  qualifications. 

The  responsibility  for  choosing  an  education  and 
commercializing  it  should  not  be  left  as  in  the  past 
entirely  up  to  the  student.  To  a  great  extent  it  should 
be  put  up  to  the  universities  or  colleges  to  see  that  the 
most  e.xpert  advice  obtainable  is  at  the  young  man's 
disposal.  Perhaps  all  this  may  suggest  something  re- 
garding the  present  day  question  of  testing  men  for 
college  and  eliminating  and  excluding  those  who  are  not 
capable  of  grasping  what  is  handed  out.  That  is  a 
question  which  cannot  be  discussed  here,  although  the 
answer  to  it  in  principle  is  incorporated  in  what  has 
been  mentioned  in  this  article. 

If  the  advice  suggested  were  made  available  to  the 
young  college  men,  then  for  the  hundreds  of  successful 
men  we  now  have  we  would  have  thousands  in  the  fu- 
ture and  proportionately  predominant  would  be  the 
standing  of  our  country  as  a  world  leader. 


.r!«rf\!S75?Ss.-. 


Henry  Marion  Howe 
Gold  Medal 

First  Award 

by  the 
Steel  Treaters 


THE  board  of  directors  of  the  American  Society 
for  Steel  Treating  about  a  year  ago  established 
the  Henry  Marion  Howe  medal  with  the  understand- 
ing that  it  was  to  be  awarded  each  year  to  the  author 
of  the  paper  which  shall  be  judged  to  be  of  the  highest 
merit  during  the  year.  It  was  stipulated  that  all 
papers,  in  order  to  be  considered,  must  be  published 
originally  in  the  Transactioi^s  of  the  society  during 
the  12  months  ended  %vith  Aug.  1  of  each  year  in 
which  the  medal  is  awarded;  that  the  competition  for 
the  medal  shall  be  open  to  all,  with  the  award  made  by 
the  board  itself.  One  of  the  causes  for  the  establishing 
of  this  medal  was  a  realization  of  the  fact  that  any 
worker  needs  special  incentive  to  develop  and  prepare 
for  publication  new  and  useful  ideas  and  that  one  of 
the  best  incentives  to  this  type  of  work  is  something 
that  brings  to  an  author  recognition  and  honor.  The 
medal   is  of  gold. 

The  fir.st  presentation  ever  made  of  this  medal  was 
bestowed  upon  Emanuel  J.  Janitzky,  metallurgist 
Illinois   Steel  Co.,  South   Chicago,  at  the   annual   ban- 


quet of  the  society  at  Pittsburgh,  Oct.  11,  in  recogni- 
tion of  a  paper  entitled,  "The  Influence  of  Mass  in 
Heat  Treatment,"  presented  before  the  society  at  its 
1922  convention.  The  first  medal,  struck  in  bronze 
from  the  die  from  which  the  gold  medal  is  made,  was 
presented  at  the  same  banquet  to  Mrs.  Henry  M. 
Howe,  widow  of  Dr.  Howe,  who  has  been  recognized 
as  an  inspiration  and  co-worker  to  the  distinguished 
metallurgist.  The  1923  presentation  of  the  medal  will 
be  made  at  the  annual  convention  in  1924. 


A  German  patent  for  spraying  resistance  contacts 
with  copper  has  been  reported  to  the  Department  of 
Commerce  by  Trade  Commissioner  A.  J.  Gray.  It  is 
said  that  the  sprayed  surface  has  a  fine  copper  coat- 
ing which  insures  absolute  conductivity  and  that  the 
work  is  quickly  done.  It  is  claimed  that  the  copper 
coating  may  be  applied  not  only  to  silicon  carbide  rods 
but  to  carbon  and  graphite  electrodes  for  batteries  and 
dynamo  and  motor  brushes. 
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Ready    fur    I'ourinK    Whllo    iho    Other   Is  Operating:.      Both   are    located 


MULTIPLE  ELECTRIC  MELTING 

Two   Fuiiiace!*  on  a   Turntable   With  One  Trans- 
former and  Set  of  Electrodes 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Founders' 
Association  at  the  Hotel  Astor,  New  York.  Nov.  21, 
Enrique  Touceda,  consulting  engineer  American 
Malleable  Castings  Association,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  de- 
livered an  address  on  general  foundry  developments. 
One  of  the  interesting  subjects  which  he  touched  upon 
is  found  in  the  following  extract  from  his  address 
which  describes  a  new  method  of  handling  electric 
furnaces  developed  by  a  Pittsburgh  company-,  William 
Swindell  &  Brothers,  and  operated  by  a  large  iron  and 
steel  foundry   in   Western   Pennsylvania : 

The  use  of  the   electric   furnace   in   the   gray   iron 

foundry    is    receiving    increased    recognition,    particu- 

I    larly  in  duplexing.     One  of  the  neatest  arrangements 

I    that  has  come  to  the  attention  of  the  speaker  is  built 

I    in    Pittsburgh    and    is    called    the    "multiple    electric 

•    melting    system."      Two     IV2    to    3-ton    furnaces    are 

I    mounted   upon   a  revolving  platform   by  which   means 

!    the   same    transformer    and    set    of    electrodes   can    be 

used  for  each  furnace   alternately.     If  a   cold   charge 

is  used,  the  procedure  is  to  charge  both  furnaces  and, 


when  the  metal  is  ready  to  tap  from  the  active  one, 
the  electrodes  are  raised,  the  table  revolved  and  the 
other  furnace  placed  in  position  under  the  electrodes 
and  the  melting  started  coincident  with  the  tapping 
of  the  first  furnace;  that  is,  no  time  is  lost  between 
melting  periods,  for  one  furnace  is  melting  while  the 
other  is  being  tapped.  Each  furnace  can  be  operated 
independently,  while  the  other  is  undergoing  repairs 
and  the  continuous  operation  of  single  sub-station  in- 
sures a  high  load  factor,  lower  power  cost  and  a 
saving  in  electrode  consumption.  The  illustrations 
represent  the   installation. 

It  is  the  speaker's  thought  that  it  might  prove  ad- 
vantageous to  make  the  furnace  perform  the  dual 
function  of  furnace  and  transfer  ladle,  that  is,  three 
or  four  small  furnaces  could  be  mounted  each  on 
trucks  on  a  track  that  would  pass  under  the  electrodes 
and  down  to  the  molding  floors,  and  when  ready  to 
tap  could  be  run  dovra  opposite  the  floor  where  the 
molten  metal  is  intended  to  be  used.  Time  is  not 
available  for  a  discussion  of  the  advisability  of  using 
or  not  using  an  electric  furnace  installation  for  gray 
iron  foundry  purposes  as  this  would  in  any  case  be 
contingent  upon  the  character  of  work,  the  cost  of 
current  and  whether  the  intention  was  to  duplex  or 
to  melt  cold  stock,  etc. 

On  the  one  hand  it  is  possible  in  this  way  to  secure 
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better  temperature  control,  more  accurate  composition 
and,  in  the  speaker's  opinion,  lower  foundry  losses  to 
a  substantial  extent.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  obvious 
that  no  troubles   can   be   eliminated   that   are  incident 


to  general  molding  practice,  as  no  method  of  melting 
can  do  away  with  losses  that  arise  from  weak  or  wet 
sand,  shifted  cores  or  copes,  crushes,  cope  drops,  core 
blows,  incorrect  heading  or  gating,  etc. 


IS  IT  RESTRAINT  OF  TRADE? 


Employ 


s  and  Employers  Arrayed  Against  Gov- 
ernment in  Important  Case 

Washington,  Nov.  27. — Involving  the  right  of  em- 
ployers to  enter  into  agreement  with  employees  relating 
to  wages,  argument  was  made  in  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  last  week  in  the  appeal  of  the  National 
Association  of  Window  Glass  Manufacturers  and  the 
National  Window  Glass  Workers  to  have  set  aside 
the  decision  of  the  Federal  District  Court  of  northern 
Ohio  which  held  them  guilty  of  restraining  interstate 
■commerce  in  violation  of  the  Sherman  anti-trust  law. 
Appearing  for  the  National  Association  of  Window 
Glass  Manufacturers,  Attorney  John  W.  Davis  declared 
that  for  the  first  time  the  courts  were  asked  to  hold  an 
.agreement  between  employers  and  employees  on  wages 
and  working  conditions  a  violation  of  law.  It  was  held 
by  the  lower  courts  that  the  agreement  curtailed  the 
production  of  hand^blown  glass  and  restricted  its  dis- 
tribution in  interstate  trade  and  commerce.  Mr.  Davis 
maintained  that  there  could  be  no  restraint  of  trade  in 
the  hand-blown  window  glass  industry  when  77  per 
<'ent  of  the  entire  output  of  window  glass  was  controlled 
by  the  machine-made  glass  industry. 

Discussing  the  opinion  of  the  Federal  District 
Court,  Mr.  Davis  declared  that  there  was  no  evidence 
to  support  some  of  the  principal  findings.  He  said 
that  as  a  result  there  was  not  a  single  fire  lighted  in 
any  hand-blown  glass  plant  in  the  country.  Solicitor 
General  James  M.  Beck  of  the  United  States  declared 
that  the  agreement  between  the  employers  and  the 
-employees  imposed  upon  the  public  additional  cost  of 
maintaining  the  industry.  Chief  Justice  Taft  asserted 
that  it  seemed  difficult  for  the  hand-blown  glass  makers 
to  restrain  a  market  when  they  represented  only  about 
30  per  cent  of  the  entire  production. 

The  attorneys  for  the  employers  and  employees,  the 
latter  organized  labor  men,  claim  that  the  decision  of 
the  lower  court  affects  the  right  of  labor  collectively  to 
grant  or  withhold  its  services  in  accordance  with  what 
it  conceives  to  be  its  own  best  interests,  as  well  as  the 
power  of  the  employer  of  labor  freely  to  enter  into 
■contracts  of  employment  and  to  operate  his  plant  as 
and  when  he  pleases.    To  hold  that  a  contract  of  em- 


ployment between  a  manufacturer  and  the  members  of 
a  labor  union,  in  the  form  of  a  customary  wage  scale 
agreement,  is  illegal  and  to  issue  a  permanent  injunc- 
tion, as  was  done,  enjoining  the  manufacturer  and 
labor  union  from  carrying  out  the  contract  or  from 
entering  into  any  other  contract  of  a  similar  nature 
in  so  far  as  such  contract  may  limit  the  period  within 
which  the  men  shall  work,  it  was  declared,  is  a  judicial 
act  of  such  far-reaching  importance  that  its  propriety 
should  be  determined   at  the  earliest  moment. 

The  attorneys  for  the  National  Association  of  Win- 
dow Glass  Manufacturers  pointed  out  that  the  wage 
agreement  deals  solely  with  manufacture  and  not  with 
interstate  commerce.  Its  effect  upon  commerce,  if  any, 
they  said,  are  purely  indirect  and  incidental.  If  manu- 
facture itself  is  not  commerce,  as  the  attorneys  said 
it  has  been  held  it  is  not,  they  claimed  that  it  will 
hardly  be  pretended  that  wage  agreements,  notwith- 
standing their  effect  upon  the  current  supply  of  labor, 
fall  within  the  category.  They  also  made  the  interest- 
ing point  that  the  declaration  that  Section  6  of  the 
Clayton  act  that  "the  labor  of  a  human  being  is  not  a 
commodity  or  article  of  commerce"  means,  "if  it  means 
anything,  that  Congress  deliberately  designed  to  put 
labor  contracts  beyond  the  reach  of  law. 

Strong  argument  in  favor  of  the  agreement  also  was 
made  by  attorneys  for  the  National  Window  Glass 
Workers. 

"We  submit  that  the  laborer  has  an  inalienable 
right  to  fix  the  number  of  hours  per  day,  the  number  of 
days  per  week,  and  the  number  of  weeks  per  year  that 
he  will  work  and  in  so  doing  to  say  for  whom  he 
will  work,"  it  was  argued.  To  declare  a  wage  scale  an 
act  in  restraint  of  trade,  it  was  maintained,  is  to 
render  impotent  the  provisions  of  the  Clayton  act  and 
in  effect  results  in  preventing  the  practical  operation 
of  the  union. 

Solicitor  General  Beck  and  Robert  P.  Reeder  de- 
clared that  no  more  complete  or  indefensible  monopoly 
was  ever  established  in  any  anti-trust  case  and  it 
refers  to  the  action  of  the  wage  committee  as  being 
arbitrary  and  that  it  could  not  be  overridden  by  a  ref- 
erendum of  members  of  the  union.  The  so-called  re- 
straint, it  was  declared,  has  been  imposed  against  the 
wishes  of  many  of  the  manufacturers  and  of  a  large 
majority  of  the  workers.  Both  employer  and  employee, 
it  was  charged,  were  denied  any  freedom  of  action. 
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NEW  SWITCH  PLANER 


Machine  fo 
— Ma9siv« 


I'roiiiH'tion  Work  on  Heavy  Switeht 
Coiislriietion — Conveniont  Control 


The  trend  of  roadway  constru<'tion  for  railroads 
beinji  toward  heavier  rails  with  corresponding  heavier 
switches,  the  problem  of  the  switch  builder  is  becom- 
ing more  difficult.     To  meet  the  need  for  equipment  to 


In  this  machine  the  housings  and  rail  surfaces 
have  been  greatly  increased,  and  the  bed  made  deep 
so  as  to  provide  rigidity  at  the  point  where  the  gears 
are  supported  and  where  the  heavy  strain  of  cutting 
must  be  sustained. 

Switch  work  is  practically  confined  to  two  major 
operations;  either  feeding  the  two  heads  toward  each 
other  in  order  to  take  simultaneous  cuts  on  the  sides 
of  two  rail  heads,  or  the  operation  in  which  both  tools 
feed  directly  down  into  the  flange  of  the  rail,  cutting 


Planer  for  Production  Work  on  Heavy  Switches. 
Housings  and  rail  surfaces  have  been  increased  and  the 
bed  deepened  where  the  gears  are  supported.  The  view 
above  shows  the  machine  in  operation  cutting  off  the 
flange  of  the  rail.  The  gear  train  of  the  planer  is  partly 
shown  in  the  illustration  at  the  left.  Gears  are  of  un- 
usual size  and  of  the  balanced  helical  type 


CRAY 


handle  the  tremendous  cuts  and  heavy  feeds  required 
to  get  production  on  modern  switches,  the  G.  A.  Gray 
Co.,  Cincinnati,  has  placed  on  the  market  the  new 
design  of  switch  planer  shown  in  the  accompanying 
illustrations. 

As  an  example  of  the  performance  of  the  machine 
it  is  claimed  that  in  a  recent  test,  the  flanges  of  two 
100-lb.  R.  B.  rails,  of  0.70  per  cent  carbon,  open-hearth 
steel  were  cut  through  in  five  strokes  of  the  planer. 
The  width  of  the  cut  varies  from  zero  to  3  in.  and  the 
feed  is  about  Va  in.  The  test  was  made  at  a  cutting 
speed  of  25  ft.  per  min.,  although  the  range  of  speeds 
available  is  from  2.5  to  50  ft.  per  min. 


off  the  flange.  In  the  case  of  head  planing  the  opera- 
tor depresses  the  highest  and  the  lowest  clutch  lever 
shown  at  the  right-hand  end  of  the  rail  in  the  illus- 
trations, thereby  throwing  both  traverse  and  manual 
feed  levers  into  engagement  with  the  crossfeed  screws. 
By  turning  a  single  crank  at  the  end  of  the  rail  the 
operator  easily  gets  the  desired  amount  of  feed,  both 
heads  moving  toward  each  other.  When  the  cut  has 
been  completed,  a  single  pull  on  the  traverse  lever, 
which  is  directly  underneath  and  near  to  the  manual 
feed  lever,  starts  the  traverse  motor  and  moves  the 
heads  quickly  apart,  to  be  ready  for  the  next  cut. 

To    change    over    to    the    second    operation,    flange 
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cutting,  the  second  and  thii'd  levers  are  depressed,  the 
others  being  released  by  touching  buttons  provided 
for  the  purpose.  The  manual  feed  lever  will  then 
give  a  feed  of  both  tools  down  toward  the  rail,  while 
a  single  motion  of  the  traverse  lever  brings  both  slides 
quickly  back  to  the  starting  position.  Changing  from 
one  operation  to  the  other  is  instantaneous  and  great 
effort  is  not  required  of  the  operator  who,  with  only 
two  control  levers  to  manipulate,  may  keep  his  eyes 
on  the  tools  and  work.  If  desired,  either  head  can  be 
independently  controlled. 

The  heads  are  unusually  heavj'  and  rigid.  The  tool 
apron  is  provided  with  an  abutment  or  shoulder  at 
the  lower  end,  so  that  the  up-thrust  of  the  cutting 
tool  is  not  borne  by  the  pin  on  which  the  apron  swings, 
but  by  the  pressure  of  this  shoulder  against  the  tool 
box.  The  company's  "twin-purpose  taper  gibs,"  are 
provided  for  the  slides  and  heads.  A  turn  of  the  han- 
dle in  one  direction  adjusts  the  gib  to  the  operating 
position,  and  a  turn  in  the  other  direction  locks  the 
two  parts  together  throughout  the  entire  length  of 
the  gib. 

The  gear  train  in  the  planer  is  shown  in  the  insert 
illustration.  The  gears,  which  are  of  unusual  size, 
are  of  steel  throughout,  the  pinions  being  cut  from 
steel  forgings.  From  the  drive  shaft  pinions  to  the 
bull  pinion  the  gearing  is  of  the  balanced  helical 
type. 

.^t  the  first  reduction,  for  instance,  a  driven  gear 
is  mounted  on  each  end  of  the  pinion  hub,  an  ar- 
rangement intended  to  balance  the  torsional  eflFect. 
The  gears  being  keyed  to  the  pinion  hubs,  the  torsional 
strain  is  transmitted  through  the  large  hubs  instead 
of  through  the  shafts.     In  this  way  the  shafts,  which 


are  pinned  to  the  gears  and  rotate  with  them,  are 
subjected  only  to  shearing  strain.  The  result,  it  is 
claimed,  is  a  very  rigid  design. 

The  gears  run  in  a  bath  of  oil.  The  bed  is  cast 
solid  on  the  bottom,  forming  an  oil  tank  and  at  the 
same  time  tieing  together  the  bed  walls.  The  bed 
has  four  walls,  two  on  each  side  of  the  gears.  This 
double  wall  is  tied  together  by  heavy  crosswise  webs 
so  that  the  bearings  mounted  in  the  walls  are  rigidly 
supported  and  the  entire  bed  is  very  stiff  between  the 
housings  and  throughout  the  gear  space,  to  absorb 
vibration. 

The  machine  is  equipped  with  an  automatic  oiling 
system.  Oil  is  pumped  to  each  V  and  to  the  drive 
shaft  bearings.  The  oil-roller  pockets  usually  pro- 
vided in  the  V's  have  been  eliminated,  so  that  a  chip 
falling  into  the  V  is  pushed  along  in  a  wave  of  oil, 
falling  on  the  strainer  plate  at  the  end  of  the  bed. 
The  bed  is  of  double  length  so  that  the  table  is  sup- 
ported at  all  times,  a  feature  intended  to  eliminate 
dripping  of  oil  to  the  floor  and  to  increase  the  wear- 
ing surfaces  of  the  V's.  At  each  end  of  the  bed  a 
strainer  plate  and  settling  basin  are  provided.  The 
lubrication  of  the  top  brace  parts  is  by  means  of  cen- 
tralized oilers.  The  motor  ball  bearings  run  in  grease, 
and  the  traverse  gears  driven  by  the  motor  are  in- 
closed in  an  oil-tight  case  and  run  in  oil. 

Although  the  rail  position  is  not  often  changed  in 
switch  shops,  it  may  be  readily  raised  or  lowered  on 
this  planer  by  pulling  down  the  stirrup  at  the  opera- 
tor's end  of  the  rail;  then  pushing  the  traverse  lever 
into  the  running  position.  Prior  to  machining,  the  rail 
is  clamped  on  the  outside  and  inside  edges  of  each 
housing. 


iding  Technical 


Apprentices  Paid  While  Attt 
School 


Sheet  metal  union  apprentices  to  the  number  of 
65  have  begun  a  four-year  training  course  at  Carnegie 
Institute  of  Technology,  Pittsburgh,  and  will  be  paid 
their  regular  wages  by  their  employers  for  the  time 
spent  in  school. 

By  the  terms  of  an  agreement  between  the  Pitts- 
burgh local  union  and  the  employers,  every  apprentice 
"must  and  shall  attend  sheet  metal  classes  at  the  Car- 
negie Institute  of  Technology  the  last  four  years  of  his 
apprenticeship,  or  until  he  has  finished  the  course 
for  sheet  metal  apprentices."  Also  the  employer 
shall  send  the  apprentice  to  the  institute  one  day  each 
week  from  Oct.  1  to  May  1.  "The  apprentice  shall  be 
allowed  his  regular  wage  for  days  while  attending 
school." 

A  special  course  for  the  apprenticeship  training 
has  been  outlined,  the  subjects  including  shop  work, 
pattern  drafting  and  mathematics.  The  65  appren- 
tice students  have  been  separated  into  four  classes, 
each  group  attending  the  institute  one  full  day  each 
week.     Each  apprentice  pays  his  own  tuition  fee. 

As  a  reward  for  high  scholarship  in  their  studies, 
special  terms  have  been  written  into  the  agreement 
by  means  of  which  it  has  been  made  possible  for  a 
studious  apprentice  to  receive  increased  wages.  "As 
a  reward  of  merit,"  says  the  ag:reement,  "any  ap- 
prentice receiving  grade  A  marks  at  the  end  of  any 
school  year  shall  receive  two  months'  credit  on  his 
next  eight  months'  period,  thus  reducing  that  period 
to  si.x  months."  As  all  of  the  apprentices  are  paid 
a  definite  scale  of  wages  that  is  automatically  in- 
creased every  eight  months,  the  scholarship  plan  gives 
each  an  opportunity  to  secure  his  next  regular  increase 
two  months  earlier  each  year. 

A  joint  committee  consisting  of  three  members  of 
the  contractors  association  and  three  union  officials 
has  been  selected  to  act  in  an  advisory  capacity  be- 
tween apprentice  and  school,  to  adjust  all  differences 
that  may  arise,  to  terminate  the  apprenticeship  and 
services  of  the  apprentice  if  necessary,  and  to  pass 
upon  the  admission  of  the  apprentice  applicant  to 
journeymanship. 


Independent  Equipment  Corporation  Acquires 
Goodwin  Car  &  Mfg.  Co. 

The  Independent  Equipment  Corporation,  with 
offices  in  the  McCormick  Building,  Chicago,  organized 
for  the  purpose  of  repairing  freight  car  equipment, 
leasing  and  repairing  tank  cars  and  manufacturing 
miscellaneous  car  parts,  has  purchased  the  plant  of 
the  Goodwin  Car  &  Mfg.  Co.  The  plant  is  located  at 
Clearing,  111.,  covers  25  acres  and  is  equipped  with 
buildings,  trackage  and  machinery  for  carrying  on 
this  class  of  work.  Additional  machinery  and  facil- 
ities have  been  arranged  for  to  equip  the  shops  for 
all  kinds  of  railroad  freight  car  repairs. 

Those  associated  with  the  corporation  are:  M.  P. 
Kraffmiller,  president;  J.  E.  Tesseyman,  vice-presi- 
dent and  general  manager;  R.  R.  Weaver,  vice-presi- 
dent and  engineer;  J.  E.  Dittus,  secretary;  A.  E. 
Higgins,  treasurer,  and  W.  R.  Mybeck,  purchasing 
agent,  bringing  together  an  organization  of  men  who 
have  devoted  15  to  25  years  in  the  development  of  the 
freight  car  industry.  "The  company  reports  a  sufficient 
volume  of  business  already  contracted  for  to 
assure  steady  operation  for  the  remainder  of  the  year. 


Truscon  Steel  Co.  Extensions 

Directors  of  the  Truscon  Steel  Co.,  Youngstown, 
at  a  meeting  last  week  authorized  extensions  to  the 
plant  on  Albert  Street  in  Youngstown  aggregating 
100,000  sq.  ft.  of  floor  space,  21.2  acres,  bringing  the 
total  under  roof  at  the  plant  to  16  acres.  The  com- 
pany's own  construction  force  will  carry  forward  the 
extensions,  which  will  involve  an  outlay  of  $400,000. 

President  Julius  Kahn  states  that  the  manufactur- 
ing capacity  will  be  increased  about  15  per  cent,  and 
the  working  forces  proportionately  enlarged.  He  says 
indications  are  that  1924  business  will  be  heavy  and 
the  enlarged  capacity  is  being  added  in  order  that  the 
company  may  be  in  better  position  to  meet  require- 
ments. 

Standard  buildings  manufactured  by  the  Truscon 
company  itself  will  be  erected  in  the  enlargement  pro- 
gram. It  is  planned  to  have  the  additional  capacity 
ready  for   use  by   May  1,   1924. 
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A  new  line  of  shapers,  which  will  be  known  as  the 
Climax  and  will  be  available  in  seven  sizes,  is  being 
placed  on  the  market  by  the  Cincinnati  Shaper  Co., 
Cincinnati.  Several  improved  features  of  design  have 
been  incorporated  and  the  sizes  will  include  16,  20, 
24,  28  and  32  in.,  in  the  heavy-duty  type,  and  20  and 
24  in.  in  the  standard  type. 

Having  the  speed  and  driving  gears  entirely  within 
the    column,    and    the    incorporation    of    an    automatic 


at  both  ends,  making  a  compact  and  rigid  arrange- 
ment. The  gear  chamber  forms  the  reservoir  for  the 
oil  used  for  lubricating  both  the  drive  gears  and  the 
balance  of  the  machine.  Eight  selective  changes  of 
speed  are  provided,  from  11  to  138  cutting  strokes  a 
minute  on  the  Ki  in.  shapers  to  8  to  102  cutting  strokes 
on  the  32  in.  machines.  These  changes  are  obtained 
by  two  conveniently  located  levers.  The  length  of 
stroke  is  maintained  without  the  usual  clamping  nut 
on  the  sti-okc-adjusling  shaft,  the  purpose  of  the  nut 
being  fulfilled  automatically.  The  indicator  shows 
the  setting  for  the  length  of  stroke  irrespective  of 
whether  the   machine  is   running  or  not. 

The    feature   of   the    feeding   motion    is   that    it   is 
actuated  by  cams  and  not  by  an  eccentric  and  ratchet. 


Placing  ot  the  Gear  Box  Inside 
the  Column  and  Having  the 
Main  Crank  Gear  of  Helical  Type 
Are  Features.  Other  changes 
include  having  the  feeding 
motion  actuated  by  cams  in- 
stead of  by  eccentric  and  ratchet. 
The  tool  slide  is  made  as  shown 
in  right-hand  line  cut  illustra- 
tion, which  is  said  to  provide 
greater    strength 


visible  lubricating  system  are  features.  Levers  for 
starting,  for  speed  control,  feed  engagement  and  vari- 
ation, for  ram  adjustment  and  for  stroke  adjustment 
are  easily  reached  without  leaving  the  operator's  work- 
ing position.  Direct  reading  indicators  for  speed,  feed 
and  length  of  stroke  are  provided. 

Other  features  are  the  helical-type  main  crank 
gear  which  is  of  semi-steel,  one  piece,  the  cam-actu- 
ated feeding  motion,  and  the  improved  design  of  tool 
slide.  All  gears  except  the  main  crank  gear  are  of 
chrome-nickel   steel  and   heat  treated. 

The  drive  is  of  single-pulley  type  with  friction 
clutch  and  brake,  the  pulley  shaft  being  mounted  on 
Timken  roller  bearings,  which  is  intended  to  provide 
a  bearing  that  will  carry  overloads  caused  by  un- 
necessarily tight  belts.  For  motor  drive  the  motor 
may  be  mounted  directly  on  pads  provided  on  the  back 
of  the  tool,  and  the  proper  range  of  cutting  speeds  can 
be  obtained  by  a  motor  making  1800  r.p.m.  The  speed 
gears,  placed  within  the  column  at  the  rear,  run  in  oil 
and    slide   on    integral   multiple  key   shafts,   supported 


This  is  said  to  provide  a  gradual  feed,  and  to  con- 
fine the  entire  feed  under  any  conditions  wholly  within 
the  return  stroke.  Another  feature  of  the  general 
feed  arrangement  is  the  placing  of  the  feed  mechanism 
at  the  side  of  the  column,  where  it  does  not  encroach 
upon  the  operator's  working  space.  Eleven  feeds,  rang- 
ing from  0.010  to  0.170  in.  are  provided  and  feed  vari- 
ation is  conveniently  accomplished  by  means  of  a  lever, 
mounted  on  a  direct  reading  dial,  indicating  the  feed  in 
thousandths.  The  feed  engagement  lever  has  the  three 
positions,  "stop."  "right-hand,"  and  "left-hand,"  in- 
dicating the  direction  of  the  table  movement.  A  fric- 
tion safety  device  is  provided  to  protect  the  mechan- 
ism from  injury  caused  by  permitting  the  table  to 
feed  to  the  end  of  the  rail. 

The  ram  is  of  "V"  type,  and  adjustment  is  made 
by  means  of  a  full  length  taper  gib,  controlled  by  a 
single  screw.  A  guard  forming  a  part  of  the  ram  is 
provided  to  prevent  dirt  from  working  its  way  into 
the  bearings.  The  "V"  type  ram  is  said  to  have  been 
adopted    after    a    series    of   cutting   tests   with    square 
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and  "V"  type  ram  shapers.  It  is  claimed  that  there 
is  little  preference  between  the  two  types,  with  respect 
to  cutting-  action,  both  being  satisfactory  when  proper- 
ly adjusted.  The  determining  factor  claimed  in  favor 
of  the  "V"  type,  however,  is  that  it  makes  it  possible 
to  have  both  sides  of  the  ram  ways  in  the  column  cast 
solid  with  it,  and  to  provide  complete  adjustment  to 
the  ram  ways  by  means  of  a  single  screw,  thereby  tak- 
ing care  of  play  in  either  a  sidewise  or  a  vertical 
direction. 

The  movement  of  the  ram  clamp  lever  is  limited  in 
its  open  position,  so  that  no  damage  will  result  to  the 
adjusting  screw  should  the  operator  accidentally  fail 
to  clamp  it  before  starting  a  cut. 

The  tool  slide,  instead  of  being  made  as  shown  in 
left-hand  line-cut  is  made  as  shown  at  the  right,  which 
is  said  to  give  greater  strength  and  prevent  breaking 
of  the  slide  at  the  sides.  The  tool  post  is  unusually 
large,  and  is  provided  with  a  screw  with  a  head  the 
same  size  as  on  the  vise,  permitting  the  use  of  the 
long  wrench  in  tightening  large  tools. 

An  outstanding  feature  of  the  column  is  the  heavily 
ribbed,  dish-formed  side  which  is  intended  to  resist 
deflection  from  the  thrust  on  the  crank  bearing.  The 
separate  crank  gear  bearing  permits  a  solid  crank 
gear  and  makes  possible  a  replaceable  bushing  as  in 
other   bearings. 

The  crank  gear,  being  of  semi-steel,  and  of  helical 
type,  is  said  to  assure  long  life,  and  finish  cuts  free 
from  gear  tooth  chatter  marks.  The  tooth  proportions 
adopted  are  intended  to  eliminate  undercut  in  the 
pinion,  provide  full  contact  in  action,  and  at  the  same 
time  give  equal  strength  in  the  teeth  of  the  gear  and 
pinion  which  are  of  different  materials.  The  crank  gear 
journal  is  long  and  of  two  diameters,  the  purpose  of 
the  enlarged  portion  being  to  provide  additional 
strength  and  bearing  surface  at  the  point  of  greatest 
strain ;  while  the  length  of  the  smaller  portion  main- 
tains the  alinement.  A  special  feature  is  the  close 
proximity  of  the  crank  gear  bearing  to  the  rocker  arm. 
In  addition,  the  gear  portion  of  the  wheel  is  made  to 
overhang  the  bearing,  bringing  the  driving  load 
farther  within  the  bearing.  The  crank  pin.  which  is 
of  drop-forged  steel,  hardened  and  ground,  is  held  in 
the  dove-tail   slide  of  the  crank  gear  by   a   taper  gib. 

The  rocker  arm  is  of  a  closed  type  of  semi-steel. 
and  is  fulcrumed  at  the  bottim.  and  connected  to  the 
ram  by  a  link,  the  fulcrum  and  link  pins  being  hard- 
ened and  ground.  The  sliding  block  is  of  gray  iron, 
having  a  hardened  and  ground  steel  taper  gib  on 
its  driving  side  to  compensate  for  wear.  The  com- 
bination of  a  hardened  steel  crank  pin  bearing  in  the 
gray-iren  sliding  block,  and  a  hardened  steel  crank 
block  gib  bearing  against  the  semi-steel  rocker  arm 
is  intended  to  provide  ideal  bearing  conditions. 

The  cross  rail  is  square  locked  to  the  column,  a 
type  of  clamping  considered  as  best  suited  to  resist 
direct  thrust  of  the  cut.  Side  alinement  is  maintained 
by  a  taper  gib,  and  felt  wipers  are  provided  to  remove 
dust  from  the  face  of  the  column  while  adjustment 
is  being  made.  The  vertical  screw  is  stationary  and 
of  one  piece.  The  thrust  of  the  revolving  nut  is  taken 
bv  a  ball  bearing.  The  screw  does  not  project  below 
the   floor   level. 

The  T-slots  in  the  apron,  for  holding  work  when 
necessary,  do  not  run  across  the  entire  width,  but 
leave  reinforcing  ribs  at  the  center  and  sides,  a  con- 
struction intended  to  provide  increased  stiffness  for 
that  member.  A  slot  is  placed  across  the  face  of  the 
apron  for  alinement  of  fixtures.  The  table  is  of  a 
practically  complete  box  section,  having  but  small 
openings  in  the  front  and  bottom.  The  table  support 
is  of  improved  design,  the  sliding  action  taking  place 
at  the  bottom  of  the  table  instead  of  at  the  shaner 
base.  With  this  type  of  support  it  is  said  that  parallel 
action  is  not  dependent  upon  the  exact  alinement  of 
the  ba.se.  The  base  is  of  box  section,  at  the  point  of 
greatest  stress,  and  is  closed  at  the  top,  serving  to 
catch   oil  dripping  inside   of  the   column. 

Particular  attention  has  been  given  to  the  matter 
of  lubrication,  and  the  thorough  protection  of  all  bear- 
ings. The  lubricating  system  consists  of  a  plunger 
type  pump  in  the  gear  case,  which  delivers  oil  to  the 


sight  feed  distributing  station  located  on  the  top  of 
the  column,  near  the  belt  guards.  The  pump  takes  oil 
through  a  large  bell-mouthed  inlet,  at  a  high  level, 
assuring  a  low  velocity  in  the  oil  approaching  the 
pump,  thus  permitting  sediment  to  settle  before  being 
drawn  into  the  pipe  circuit.  The  level  of  the  oil  in 
the  gear  case  is  visible  through  a  glass  gage.  A  sur- 
plus of  oil  is  furnished  to  the  distributing  station,  and 
in  the  return  of  this  surplus  to  the  pump,  it  floods  the 
main  gear  bearing  and  feed  mechanism.  Wicks  in  the 
distributing  station  feed  the  pipes  leading  to  all  parts 
of  the  machine,  including  the  ram,  ram  link  and  rocker 
arm,  the  wick  method  being  intended  as  additional 
assurance  of  clean  oil.  Both  the  overflow  oil  and  drip 
from  the  wicks  are  visible  in  the  distributing  station. 
The  supply  of  oil  for  the  wicks  is  drained  immediately 
upon  stopping  the  machine. 


Favorable    Results     from    New    By-Product 
Coke  Ovens 

What  is  believed  to  be  a  world's  record  for  coke 
production  per  oven  per  day  has  been  made  at  the 
new  by-product  coke  plant  of  the  Weirton  Steel  Co., 
Weirton,  W.  Va.  This  plant,  consisting  of  .37  Koppers 
Becker  type  ovens,  has  been  operating  continuously 
on  a  coking  time  of  less  than  11  hr.  and  30  min.,  car- 
bonizing more  than  1060  tons  of  coal  per  day  or  ap- 
proximately 29  tons  per  oven  per  day,  and  at  the 
same  time  with  excellent  by-product  recovery. 

The  total  coke  produced  averages  more  than  775 
tons  per  day  and  the  by-product  yields  per  ton  of  coal 
carbonized  have  averaged  13.5  gal.  of  tar,  24  lb.  of 
•  ammonium  sulphate  and  4  gal.  of  light  oils.  The  total 
gas  yield  is  approximately  11,400  cu,  ft.  of  555  B.  t.  u. 
debenzolized  gas  per  ton  of  coal  carbonized,  of  which 
65  per  cent,  is  surplus  gas  available  for  use  in  the 
steel  plant. 

The  coal  used  is  straight  high  volatile  from  the 
Pittsburgh  district,  no  Pocohontas  or  other  low  vola- 
tile coals  being  used.  With  this  coke  the  furnace 
produced  an  average  of  610  tons  of  pig  iron  per  day 
without  using  any  scrap  and  with  a  lower  coke  con- 
sumption per  ton  than   when  using  beehive  coke. 

This  establishes  a  world's  record  in  pig  iron  pro- 
duction for  one  furnace  when  using  straight  Lake  ores 
and  coke  made  from  100  per  cent  high  volatile  coal  in 
by-product  ovens. 


Operations  of  Ohio  Foundries 

The  Ohio  State  Foundrymen's  Association  reports 
that  October  operations  in  the  ferrous  foundries  show 
a  slight  decline  compared  with  September.  October  is 
on  the  basis  of  68.14  per  cent  of  normal  capacity. 
September  operations  were  on  the  basis  of  71.51  per 
cent.     October,  1922,  was  on  the  basis  of  61  per  cent. 

The  normal  melt  figure  of  foundries  reporting  is 
31,477  tons.  Against  this  possible  production  there  was 
produced  21,458  tons,  as  the  industry  during  October 
operated  at  68.14  per  cent  of  capacity. 

Non-ferrous  operations  show  a  tapering  off  when 
compared  with  September.  October  figures  show  that 
this  branch  of  the  industry  operated  at  55  per  cent  of 
capacity.  For  September  the  figure  stood  at  60  per 
cent.  The  general  tone  of  prospects  in  the  non-ferrous 
department  is  toward  improvement. 


The  revised  heating  boiler  section  of  the  boiler 
code  of  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers 
has  been  issued  in  a  pamphlet  form  of  32  pages,  priced 
at  80  cents  a  copy,  obtainable  from  the  society,  29  West 
Thirty-ninth  Street,  New  York.  The  steel  plate  sec- 
tion of  the  code  embraces  an  innovation  in  the  form  of 
special  rules  for  the  construction  of  low  pressure  boil- 
ers with  welded  joints. 


A  small  pamphlet  has  been  issued  by  the  Garford 
Foundries  Co.,  Elyria,  Ohio,  describing  the  Aero  Metal, 
a  new  product  "light,  strong  and  non-corrosive." 
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Human  Engineerings;,''  Indnstry's  Problem 

Charles  M.  Schwali,  in  Address  at  Dinner  Given  in  His  Honor  by 

Engineers"  (lluh.  IMiiladelphia,  Says  Confidenee  Between 

Capital  and  T.abor  Is  Prime  Essential 


CHARLES  M.  SCHWAB  was  the  guest  of  honor  of 
the  EriKineeis'  Club,  Philadelphia,  at  the  Belle- 
vue-Sti-atford  Hotel,  that  city,  Monday  evening, 
Nov.  19,  on  the  occasion  of  the  presentation  to  him  of 
a  certificate  of  honorary  membership  in  the  club. 

More  than  400  men  sat  down  to  dinner  to  do  honor 
to  Mr.  Schwab,  while  many  ladies,  including  Mrs. 
Schwab,  looked  on  from  boxes  in  the  balcony.  At  the 
speakers'  table  was  a   distinguished   gathering.     Alba 

B.  Johnson,  former  president  of  the  Baldwin  Loco- 
motive Works,  Philadelphia,  was  toastmaster  and 
extolled  Mr.  Schwab  and  his  life  work  as  a  steel 
worker,  engineer,  shipbuilder  and  captain  of  indus- 
try. Mayor  J.  Hampton  Moore  of  Philadelphia  wel- 
comed Mr.  Schwab  to  Philadelphia.  Other  speakers 
were:  Dr.  Robert  H.  Fernald,  president.  Engineers' 
Club;  Julian  Kennedy  and  Admiral  A.  H.  Scales  of 
the  United  States  Navy,  commandant  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Navy  Yard. 

Others  who  sat  at  the  speakers'  table  were:  E.  T. 
Stotesbury,  Cyrus  H.  K.  Curtis,  C.  N.  Lauer,  Col. 
M.  Gray  Zalinski  of  the  United  States  Army,  Dr. 
Lewis  M.  Haupt,  William  F.  James,  Samuel  T.  Bodine, 
Agnew  T.   Dice,   Samuel  Rea,  Gulliaem  .\ertsen,  Alva 

C.  Dinkey,  S.  M.  Vauclain,  Joseph  A.  Steinmetz, 
Joseph  B.  McCall,  A.  L.  Carhart  and  E.  B.  Temple. 

Dr.  Fernald,  who  introduced  Mr.  Johnson  as  toast- 
master,  referred  to  the  fact  that  only  19  men  have 
ever  been  accorded  honorary  membership  in  the  En- 
gineers' Club,  and  of  these  only  five  are  living: 
Thomas  A.  Edison,  General  George  W.  Goethals, 
Edgar  Fahs  Smith,  Herbert  Hoover  and  Dr.  Lewis 
M.   Haupt. 

Mr.  Johnson's  Tribute 

Alba  B.  Johnson  took  occasion  to  review  some  of 
the  details  of  Mr.  Schwab's  early  life,  commenting  on 
the  fact  that  Mr.  Schwab  as  a  boy  drove  a  stage 
coach  from  Loretto  to  Cresson,  Pa.,  a  circumstance 
which  in  political  life,  Mr.  Johnson  said,  would  have 
made  him  a  candidate  for  President.  Mr.  Johnson 
called  attention  to  some  of  the  high  spots  of  Mr. 
Schwab's  life,  his  entrance  into  the  service  of  the 
Edgar  Thomson  Steel  Works  as  a  stake  driver,  his 
appointment  as  chief  engineer  and  assistant  man- 
ager before  his  twentieth  birthday,  his  various  steps 
up  to  the  presidency  of  Carnegie  Steel  Co.,  which  he 
reached  at  the  age  of  35,  and  his  election  to  the 
presidency  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  in 
1901,  when  he  was  only  39.  His  achievements  in 
organizing  and  developing  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Cor- 
poration, his  success  in  building  ships  during  the  war 
and  his  private  charities  and  benevolence  were  all 
commented  upon  by  Mr.  Johnson  In  the  highest 
laudation. 

Mayor  Moore  told  of  his  experiences  as  a  news- 
paper reporter  in  covering  the  great  Homestead  steel 
strike,  and  said  that  this  strike  might  never  have 
occurred  if  a  man  of  Mr.  Schwab's  genius  in  human 
relations  in  industry  had  been  at  the  helm.  Mayor 
Moore  also  told  of  his  conversations  with  Lloyd 
G«orge  during  the  recent  visit  of  the  former  British 
premier,  when  the  latter  paid  high  tribute  to  Mr. 
Schwab  and  to  the  great  assistance  Mr.  Schwab  and 
his  company  rendered  to  the  Allies  in  the  prosecution 
of  the  war  against  Germany. 

Admiral  Scales  told  of  the  high  regard  in  which 
Mr.  Schwab  is  held  in  the  United  States  Navy,  and 
stated  that  the  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corporation 
holds  the  record  of  having  built  an  American  destroyer 
in  the  shortest  time. 


It  was  left  to  Julian  Kennedy  to  tell  of  some  of 
Mr.  Schwab's  early  days  at  the  Edgar  Thomson  Works 
when  he  and  Mr.  Schwab  were  young  engineers.  He 
recalled  many  maxims  of  Andrew  Carnegie's  business 
success,  which,  he  said,  had  guided  Mr.  Schwab  and 
many  other  leaders  of  the  iron  and  steel  industry  to 
success. 

Mr.  Schwab's  Address 

Mr.  Schwab  delivered  an  address  in  his  character- 
istically engaging  manner,  and  was  somewhat  more 
.serious  than  when  delivering  his  customary  remarks 
at  the  close  of  the  banquets  of  the  American  Iron  and 
Steel  Institute.  While  there  were  many  personal  refer- 
ences to  Julian  Kennedy  and  others  with  whom  he 
worked  in  his  younger  days,  the  chief  note  of  his  talk 
was  "human  engineering,"  which  he  described  as  the 
fundamental  problem  of  all  industry. 

"The  people  who  labor,"  he  said,  "are  human 
beings,  full  of  sentiment,  hopes  and  aspirations  and 
therefore  the  fundamental  problem  of  all  industry  is 
to  so  relate  the  human  elements  that  the  whole  process 
will  go  forward  without  hitch  or  trouble. 

"When  I  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Emergency 
Fleet  Corporation  I  knew  that  what  I  had  to  deal 
with  primarily  was  a  human  problem  and  I  set  about 
it  in  that  way.  I  wanted  to  put  new  life,  new  spirit 
and  enthusiasm  into  the  men  who  were  doing  the  job 
and  get  them  to  work  as  they  had  never  worked  before. 
Hence  I  paid  little  attention  to  the  mechanical  and 
material  end  of  the  business.  I  devoted  my  time  to 
human  engineering  and  for  whatever  results  were 
attained  all  credit  is  due  the  men  who  went  to  work 
and  did  the  job. 

"I  am  an  optimist  and  I  foresee  for  America  the 
greatest  prosperity  in  her  history.  This  is  indeed  to 
be  the  workshop  of  the  world.  There  are  many  men 
in  this  country  devoting  their  attention  to  the  problem 
of  human  engineering  and  its  solution  is  going  to  carry 
us  forward  to  greater  things.  Don't  mind  if  we  are 
called  a  material  people;  I  am  nroud  of  being  a  son 
of  a  material  country,  because  this  country  has  worked 
for  and  will  work  for  the  material  advancement  of  the 
world. 

"Confidence  between  capital  and  labor  is  a  prime 
essential,  and  a  sincere  effort  is  being  made  to  give 
every  man  the  benefit  of  the  improvements  which  his 
efforts  make  possible.  There  are  striking  illustrations 
of  this  everywhere,  and  nothing  but  common  good  can 
come  from  them.  Always  remember  that  in  this  coun- 
try the  real  aristocrats  are  not  the  rich,  but  those  who 
do  something;  men  who  build  and  construct  and  help 
to  advance  the  world  and  their  fellow  men.  This  is 
an  aristocracy  to  be  proud  of." 


A  general  conference  on  uniform  cost  accounting 
methods,  recently  held  at  Chicago,  has  been  made  the 
subject  of  a  report  by  the  Fabricated  Production  De- 
partment of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States.  The  report  reproduces  the  leading  addresses 
presented  by  three  trade  organization  executives  repre- 
senting widely  varied  indu.'stries,  namely,  malleable 
castings,  tents  and  awnings,  and  milk.  These  indus- 
tries, according  to  E.  W.  McCullough,  manager  of  the 
department,  have  been  notably  successful  in  their  co- 
operative cost  work.  Initial  copies  of  the  report  may 
be  had  without  charge  upon  request  to  the  Fabricated 
Production  Department,  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Mills 
Building,    Washington. 
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Bench  Micrometers  Accurate  to  Better  Than 
0.00005  In. 

The  Societe  Genevoise  d'Instruments  de  Physique, 
Geneva,  Switzerland,  for  which  the  R.  Y.  Ferner  Co., 
Washington,  is  the  American  agent,  has  added  to  its 
line  a  series  of  bench  micrometers  which  are  said  to  be 
accurate  to  better  than  0.00005  in. 

A  bed  with  accurate  ways  forms  the  base  of  the 
machine  and  the  headstock,  which  contains  the  microm- 
eter screw,  may  be  set  at  any  point  along  the  ways. 
The  zero  anvil  consists  of  one  of  the  company's  test 
comparator   tubes   mounted   in    the   tailstock,  the   tube 


Bench      Micrometer.        The      headstock      contains      the 

micrometer    screw    and    the    tailstock    the    ?ero    anvil, 

which    con.^ists    of    a    test    comparator    tube.         Three 

sizes  are  available 

being  adjustable  by  a  slow  motion  device  to  obtain  the 
final  adjustment  before  taking  readings. 

Only  an  occasional  setting  of  the  headstock  is  said 
to  be  necessary,  since  the  micrometer  screw  has  motion 
of  2  in.  The  contact  spindle  does  not  rotate  but  is  ad- 
vanced as  a  nut  on  the  screw  of  the  micrometer.  The 
micrometer  head  is  protected  from  injury  by  a  shield, 
which  covers  all  graduations  except  the  sections  oppo- 
site the  vernier  index.  Division  of  the  head  is  in 
1/20,000  in.  and  the  vernier  index  permits  of  readings 
to  0.000005  in.,  which  is  useful  when  carrying  out 
measurements  by  comparison  with  a  gage  or  master 
piece.  An  adjustable  glass  is  provided  for  reading  the 
graduations  and  a  fiber  handle  employed  for  rotating 
the  head,  to  prevent  conduction  of  heat  from  the  hand. 

The  test  comparator  tube  used  as  the  zero  anvil 
serves  also  as  a  pressure  indicator,  the  contact  plunger 
being  pressed  toward  the  left  against  a  helical  spring, 
when  in  use,  until  a  pointer,  moving  over  a  scale  grad- 
uated in  1/1000  mm.,  reaches  the  zero  at  the  center  of 
the  scale.  The  multiplication  system  is  of  knife-edge 
type,  the  two  knife  edges,  whose  edges  are  in  the  same 
plane,  bearing  against  a  plate  which  carries  the  pointer. 
The  fixed  knife  edge  can  be  adjusted  very  accurately 
to  give  the  multiplication  desired,  and  because  the  two 
He  in  the  same  plane  it  is  said  that  no  error  is  intro- 
duced which  might  be  due  to  the  angle  through  which 
the  pointer-carrying  plate  is  rotated. 

The  micrometers  are  available  in  three  sizes,  having 
a  capacity  of  0  to  4  in.,  0  to  8  in.,  and  0  to  16  in.  respec- 
tively. A  4-in.  end-measuring  rod  is  furnished  with  the 
smallest  machine  for  establi.shing  the  position  of  the 
headstock  at  the  4-in.  point,  from  which  measurements 
between  2  and  4  in.  may  be  made  by  runs  of  the  screw. 
Measurements  from  0  to  2  in.  may  be  made  by  setting 
the  headstock  at  the  2-in.  point  and  establishing  the 
zero  reading  with  the  screw  extended  to  make  contact 
with  the  zero  anvil,  the  last  fine  adjustment  being  made 
by  moving  the  anvil  by  means  of  the  knurled  head 
shown  at  the  left  of  the  instrument. 

On  the  8-in.  machine  the  position  of  the  headstock 
for  the  interval  2  to  4  in.  and  6  to  8  in.  may  be  estab- 
lished with  4-  and  8-in.  end-measuring  rods  and  with 
the  movable  spindle  entirely  withdrawn  within  the 
head.  For  the  interval  4  to  6  in.  the  headstock  is  set 
at  approximately  the  6-in.  point  and  a  zero  reading 
taken  against  the  4-in.  rod  with  the  spindle  fully 
extended. 

For  the   16-in.  machine  4-,  8-,  12-,  and   16-in.  end- 


measuring  rods  are  provided  for  similar  standardize 
tion  of  the  settings.  The  adjustments  of  the  headstock 
are  made  by  means  of  the  large  milled  head  shovTn  on 
the  face  of  it.  The  window  in  the  top  of  the  headstock 
is  over  a  2-in.  scale  for  reading  the  multiples  of  turns 
of  the  micrometer  head.  These  instruments  are  avail- 
able standardized  for  62  or  68  deg.  Fahr.  for  the  inch 
units,  and  are  available  also  graduated  in  metric  units. 
Special  supports  for  the  end-measuring  rods  or  for 
various  shapes  of  pieces  can  be  provided. 


Engineers  Will  Work  for  Reorganization  of 
Interior  Department 

Washington,  Nov.  26. — Fearing  failure  of  the 
Brown  plan  of  Government  reorganization,  devised  by 
the  Joint  Committee  of  the  House  and  Senate,  and 
sponsored  by  the  late  President  Harding,  engineering 
and  allied  bodies  numbering  more  than  200,000  mem- 
bers will  conduct  a  countrywide  movement  to  make 
over  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  The  engineers. 
it  is  announced,  have  definitely  decided  to  press  for  the 
adoption  of  that  part  of  the  Brown  plan  which  affects 
that  department.  A  bill  to  accomplish  this  end  will 
be  introduced   at  the  coming  session  of  Congress. 

The  effort  will  be  directed  by  the  American  Engi- 
neering Council  of  the  Federated  American  Engineer- 
ing Societies,  which  will  summon  a  National  Confer- 
ence on  Public  Works  to  meet  in  Washington  on  Wed- 
nesday, Jan.  9,  1924.  This  conference  will  be  one  of 
a  series  of  events  lasting  a  week  and  will  be  attended 
by  delegates  from  more  than  200  National,  State  and 
local  societies  representing  engineers,  architects,  con- 
structors, manufacturers,  chemists,  geologists,  econo- 
mists and  business   men. 

The  opening  event  of  the  week  will  be  a  meeting 
on  Monday  of  the  Committee  on  Procedure  of  the 
Council,  followed  on  Tuesday  by  deliberations  of  the 
E.xecutive  Board.  On  Thursday  and  Friday  the  full 
membership  of  the  American  Engineering  Council  will 
convene  for  its  annual  sessions,  facing  an  agenda 
presenting  a  wide  range  of  social,  industrial  and 
scientific  questions.  A  successor  to  President  Morti- 
mer E.  Cooley  of  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  will  be  elected. 


Improvements  to  Burnishing  Barrels 

The  burnishing  and   "cutting  down"  barrels   made     [ 
by   the    Abbott    Ball    Co.,    Hartford,    Conn.,    are    now 
equipped  with  gear  guards  and  a  form  of  belt  shifter 


shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration.  A  strainer 
cover  may  also  be  obtained  for  ease  in  washing  out 
the  barrels.  The  cover  is  cast  with  a  number  of  %-in. 
holes  in  it  and  is  fitted  on  the  inside  with  a  piece  of 
wire  cloth  of  the  proper  mesh  not  to  allow  the  smallest 
balls  being  used  to  pass  through.  The  cover  is  used 
in  place  of  the  regular  cover  when  rinsing  out  or  drain- 
iii.s;  the  liquid  from  the  barrel. 


^'Let  Railroads  Alone,''  Plea  of  Founders 

National  Association   Adopts  Resolution  Favoring  Non- 
Interference — Mellon  Tax  Plan  Approved 

President  Barr  Explains  That  Twenty  National  Bodies  and  Thirty-Nine  State  Asso- 
ciations Are  Working  Together  to  Prevent  New   Legislation   That  Would 
Hamper  Railroads — Many  Other  Interesting  Topics  Discussed 


THE  National  Founders'  Association  at  its 
twenty-seventh  annual  convention  at  the  Hotel 
Astor,  New  York,  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday, 
Nov.  21  and  22,  went  on  record  as  favoring  the  pro- 
posals of  Secretary  of  Treasury  Mellon  for  a  reduc- 
tion in  income  taxes;  favored  letting  the  railroads 
of  the  country  work  out  their  resuscitation  without 
further  governmental  interference,  and  listened  to  an 
excellent  program  of  addresses  on  national  and  inter- 
national problems,  together  with  technical  discussions 
of  foundry  practice,  personnel  work  in  manufacturing 
plants,  and  a  practical  apprentice  training  plan. 

William  H.  Barr,  Lumen  Bearing  Co.,  Buffalo,  was 
again  elected  president,  and  the  work  he  has  done  in 
behalf  of  the  association  and  industry  in  general  was 
warmly  commended.  Charles  L.  Taylor,  Taylor  & 
Fenn  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn.,  was  reelected  vice-presi- 
dent, and  J.  M.  Taylor,  Chicago,  continues  as  secre- 
tary. District  committees  were  appointed  as  given  in 
another  column. 

The  annual  address  of  President  Barr,  brimful  of 
practical  suggestions  on  current  political,  industrial 
and  economic  problems,  was  printed  in  large  part  in 
The  Iron  Age  of  Nov.  22,  p.  1383.  Secretary  Taylor, 
in  his  report,  commented  upon  the  favorable  results 
of  the  distribution  of  President  Barr's  weekly  letter, 
which  is  sent  not  only  to  the  press  but  to  public  of- 


ficials, educators,  etc.,  and  is  used  as  the  basis  for 
many  editorials  and  articles  presenting  to  the  public 
facts  relating  to  the  "open  shop"  and  other  matters 
in  which  the  association  is  interested.  Effective  as  this 
means  of  publicity  has  been  its  insignificance,  in  volume 
at  least,  was  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Taylor  in  stating  that 
a  recent  survey  showed  that  the  unions  in  the  United 
States  distribute  each  month  4,300,000  pieces  of  litera- 
ture at  a  yearly  cost  of  $6,000,000,  that  the  so-called 
radical  groups — communists,  socialists,  etc. — distribute 
2,000,000  copies  per  month  at  a  cost  of  $3,000,000 
yearly,  and  that  there  is  in  addition  to  this  a  great 
mass  of  socialistic  and  unionistic  literature  in  the  pub- 
lic  press   and  the   general   magazines. 

Pointing  out  the  value  of  the  O-pen  Shop  Review, 
which  is  published  jointly  with  the  National  Metal 
Trades'  Association,  in  combating  the  propaganda  ef- 
forts of  socialists  and  unionists,  Mr.  Taylor  suggested 
that  employees  be  furnished  systematically  with  gen- 
eral reading  matter  on  the  labor  question.  "The  Re- 
view," said  Mr.  Taylor,  "publishes  any  kind  of  a  story 
that  makes  for  a  loyal  workman,  whether  on  individual 
effort,  individual  rewards,  thrift,  production,  etc.,  and 
with  this  we  point  out  the  weakness  and  fallacies  of 
the  theories  favoring  restriction  of  output  and  the  or- 
ganizations that  favor  them,  so  that  when  the  or- 
ganizer arrives  his  stories  are  apt  to  be  discounted." 


Commissioner  McClintock's  Report 


A.  E.  McClintock,  commissioner  of  the  association, 
dealt  in  his  annual  report  largely  with  the  need  for 
development  of  apprentices  and  the  human  factor  in 
industry.     He  said  in  part: 

"At  the  time  of  our  last  annual  meeting,  the  asso- 
ciation was  assisting  in  combating  strikes  in  the  shops 
of   five    members,    from    which    155    molders   were    on 
i     strike.      During   the   year,   the    administrative   council 
1     authorized  that   support  be  given  to  six  members,  lo- 
'     cated   in   five    towns,    from    whose    shops    292    molders 
went    on     strike.      The    principal     issue     in    the    six 
struck  shops  given  support  this  year  was  union  recog- 
nition,  or  closed   union   shop.     All   of  the   above-men- 
tioned cases  are  now  off  our  books,  with  the  exception 
of  two  shops  which  are  receiving  some  modified  assist- 
ance,   and    this    will    probably    be    dispensed    with    in 
another    four    or    five    weeks.      In    every    instance,    all 
strikes   have    been    combated    to    a    successful    conclu- 
sion,  open   shops  definitely  established   or   maintained, 
and  there  has  been  no  adjustment  or  compromise  with 
the  union  in   any  shape  or  fashion.     It  has  been  un- 
'  conditional     victory,     and     new     shop     organizations 

built  up. 

Condition  of  International  Molders'  Union 
M     I  "The   receipts   and    disbursements   of   the   National 

«>>        treasury  of  the  molders'  union  for  the  twelve  months 
te       ended  Sept.  30,  1923,  were  as  follows: 


Income $661,853.00 

Disbtirsemfnts 

Strike    benefits    $238,680.00 

Management     and    other 

expenses    286,101.00     524.781.00 

Gain  for  year $137,072.00 

Average  paid  membership  based  on  dues  received — 35.000. 
as  compared  to  29.000  for  previous  year. 

Apprentices 

"The  need  for  apprentices  in  the  foundry  indus- 
try is  conceded  generally.  The  old  methods  of  train- 
ing apprentices  are,  in  my  opinion,  a  thing  of  the  past, 
and  will  not  return.  The  present  generation  of  boys 
coming  out  of  our  elementary  and  high  schools  will 
not  go  into  the  foundry  under  an  old  apprentice  sys- 
tem which  purports  to  teach  the  trade,  but  which, 
in  fact,  turns  them  loose  in  the  shop  to  do  odd  jobs, 
shovel  sand,  and  shift  for  themselves  generally.  As 
an  educational  function  it  is  near  zero,  and  as  a  job 
they   consider   better   opportunities    elsewhere. 

"I  am  aware  that  the  general  opinion  among 
foundrymen  is  that  American  boys,  or  boys  with  an 
American  school  education,  cannot  be  induced  to  take 
up  the  trade  of  molding,  but  with  this  opinion  I  dis- 
agree for  the  simple  reason  that  it  is  being  done, 
and  done  successfully. 

"To  induce  a  boy  to  go  into  the  foundry  with  the 
promise  to  teach  him  the  trade  and  to  have  made 
no    definite    preparations    to    teach    that    trade,    but 
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practically  to  turn  him  loose  to  his  own  resources,  is  to 
his  mind  being  engaged  under  false  pretenses.  Ap- 
prentices in  large  numbers  will  never  be  trained  un- 
til the  advantages  to  the  employer  are  commensurate 
with  the  cost.  So  long  as  apprentice  training  is  con- 
sidered expensive  in  any  industry,  training  in  that 
industry  will  lag.  Economic  necessity  and  self  in- 
terest will  in  the  long  run  be  the  determining  factor. 
While  the  old  apprentice  system  has  been  declining, 
the  introduction  of  molding  machines,  mass  produc- 
tion, specialization,  and  use  of  semi-skilled  workers 
Tiave  enabled  the  foundry  industry  to  carry  on,  but 
we  are  rapidly  reaching,  if  we  have  not  already 
reached,  a  point  where  skilled  journeymen  molders  are 
not  to  be  had  in  the  open  market.  Self  interest  will 
induce  apprentice  training,  but  many  firms  will  delay 
action  and  by  so  doing  pay  the  penalty  of  procrasti- 
nation. 

Industrial  Relations 

"Lack  of  interest,  proper  cooperation,  and  absence 
of  loyalty  on  the  pai-t  of  employees  are  common 
throughout  all  industry,  and  the  foundry  is  no  excep- 
tion. To  arouse  interest  in  the  individual  workman, 
stimulate  cooperation,  and  increase  individual  produc- 
tion, is  a  problem  which  confronts  management  gen- 
erally. 

"I  am  not  interested  in  impractical  idealism  and 
view  an  industry  as  an  establishment  designed  to  ren- 
der a  service  and  return  a  profit,  and  not  run  as  a 
charitable  institution  or  an  old  peoples'  home;  but, 
with  that  viewpoint  in  mind,  I  am  forced  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  degree  of  cooperation  and  loyalty  on 
the  part  of  the  individual  workman,  which  manage- 
ment seeks  to  obtain,  will  not  be  had  until  manage- 
ment itself  undertakes  in  definite  ways  to  indicate  to 
the  workman  that  it  is  interested  in  him  as  an  indi- 
vidual employee,  and  not  merely  as  a  part  of  an  or- 
ganization of  unknown  or  unnamed  units. 

"The  human  factor  in  industry  is  now  regarded  as 
important  as  are  processes,  products,  purchasing  or 
selling,  and  in  most  cases  the  efficiency  of  the  human 
element  represents  the  difference  between  profit  and 
loss. 

"Morale  in  a  company  organization  or  an  ai'my  is 
an  intangible  thing.  In  a  college  we  call  it  the  college 
spirit.     We   all   admit  it  is  a  most   powerful   element 


in  binding  people  together  for  a  common  purpose.  The 
spirit  of  mutual  intei-est,  or  mutual  understanding 
between  people  is  not  new,  but  on  the  contrary  goes 
back  to  about  the  beginning  of  things.  Our  more 
modern  industry,  while  stressing  processes  and  prod- 
ucts, has  not  continued  to  lay  the  same  degree  of  em- 
phasis on  people  or  the  human  element  in  industry, 
with  the  result  that  a  class  conscious  feeling  has  de- 
veloped. As  I  view  it,  the  experiments  thus  far 
made  are  along  the  lines  of  putting  back  into  com- 
pany organizations  that  old  time  spirit  and  under- 
standing that  existed  in  the  small  establishments  of 
other  days. 

"From  the  viewpoint  of  self  interest  or  enlightened 
selfishness,  management  in  individual  plants  has  de- 
monstrated to  my  satisfaction  that  hard  headed,  prac- 
tical methods  are  now  in  operation  that  are  winning 
the  loyalty  and  cooperation  of  workmen  and  again 
rejuvenating  industry  with  a  morale,  where  the  com- 
pany means  more  to  the  men  than  a  pay  envelope. 
A  company  that  has  within  it  the  brains  and  energy 
to  successfully  direct  the  business  can  develop  a  busi- 
ness-like method  of  assisting  the  individual  worker 
with  his  persona!  problems,  to  the  end  that  more  and 
better  product  may  be  had  and  a  larger  reward  may 
come  to  all  those  participating  in  the  enterprise.  The 
bringing  about  of  better  industrial  relations  must 
come  from  the  top  of  the  organization  down.  It  will 
never  come  from  the  bottom." 

Slight   Loss   in   Membership 

The  membership  of  the  association  numbers  578, 
a  net  loss  of  17  during  the  year,  according  to  the  re- 
port of  H.  J.  Boggis,  Cleveland,  chairman  of  the  mem- 
bership committee.  There  were  30  resignations 
during  the  year,  of  which  all  but  two  were  due  to 
selling  out  of  the  business  or  financial  difficulties. 
Thirteen    new   members    were    added. 

L.  W.  Olson,  Ohio  Brass  Co.,  Mansfield,  Ohio,  chair- 
man of  the  committee  on  industrial  education,  said 
that  this  committee  is  hard  at  work  studying  the  best 
plans  in  effect  at  various  manufacturing  plants.  The 
committee  has  met  frequently,  has  traveled  consider- 
ably and  is  progressing  toward  the  recommendation 
of  plans,  which  it  is  believed  will  solve  problems 
having  to  do  with  apprenticeship  training,  personnel 
work,   etc. 


Personnel  Work  by  Ohio  Brass  Co, 


What  has  been  done  in  Mr.  Olson's  own  plant,  that 
of  the  Ohio  Brass  Co.,  was  interestingly  told  by  Dr. 
H.  H.  Myers,  its  personnel  superintendent,  who  gave 
up  a  medical  practice  to  devote  himself  to  the  healing 
of  industrial  rather  than  physical  ills.  Dr.  Myers 
explained  that  his  interest  in  the  personnel  problem 
of  manufacturing  companies  was  aroused  during  his 
five  years  of  medical  practice  in  Mansfield,  Ohio,  where 
he  became  acquainted  with  the  inside  problems  of 
nearly  all  of  the  city's  leading  industries  through  the 
intimate  contacts  he  had  in  his  office  and  in  the  homes 
of  workmen.  He  saw  an  opportunity  for  service  in 
this  field  and  associated  himself  with  the  Ohio  Brass 
Co.  nearly  five  years  ago,  during  which  time  the  bonds 
of  understanding  between  the  management  and  the 
employees  of  that  plant  have  been  considerably 
strengthened.  Dr.  Myers'  experience  for  the  work  he 
has  undertaken  was  gained  not  only  as  a  practicing 
physician,  but  also  in  his  work  for  the  United  States 
Public  Health  Service  during  the  war. 

"When  a  manufacturer,"  said  Dr.  Myers,  "decides 
to  build  a  plant,  he  can  go  out  in  the  open  market 
and  buy  steel  and  bricks  and  equipment,  but  he  can- 
not buy  men.  The  organization  to  man  that  plant  has 
to  be  created  and  developed  to  obtain  the  greatest 
possible  efficiency  from  the  plant  and  equipment.  I 
conceive  personnel  work  to  be  that  work  which  de- 
velops healthy,  contented  workers.  Some  manufac- 
turers don't  care  a  rap  about  it  and  there  are  others 
who  do.     Those  who  don't  are  the  greatest  stumbling 


blocks  in  industry  today.  Their  attitude  is  founded  on 
selfishness  and  ignorance." 

The  question  for  every  manufacturer  to  decide, 
Dr.  Myers  said,  is,  "Can  a  well  man  do  better  work 
than  a  sick  man?"  Another  question  is,  "Can  a  man 
who  is  perplexed  by  personal  problems  do  as  much 
work?"  and  still  another,  "Would  you  prefer  to  have 
a  loyal  man  rather  than  a  disloyal  one?" 

In  reply  to  his  first  question  Dr.  Myers  recom- 
mended that  every  plant  large  enough  to  possess  one 
should  have  a  plant  dispensary,  in  charge  of  a  phy- 
sician, if  possible,  but  at  any  rate  with  at  least  a  nurse 
in  charge,  or  under  the  care  of  a  physician  who  makes 
periodical  visits.  A  properly  conducted  dispensary, 
he  said,  would  pay  handsome  dividends  in  money  and 
satisfaction. 

The  personal  problems  of  workers  are  just  as  real 
to  them  as  the  problems  of  management  are  to  the 
executive.  Dr.  Myers  said.  The  man  who  is  badly 
in  need  of  $10  is  just  as  much  disturbed  mentally  and 
physically  as  the  management  which  faces  the  problem 
of  raising  $100,000  or  $1,000,000  for  the  carrying  on 
of  the  business. 

Dr.  Myers  related  two  typical  experiences  in  the 
Ohio  Brass  Co.'s  plant  which  illustrated  his  points. 
In  one  instance,  a  good  workman  came  in  one  day  to 
quit  his  job,  explaining  that  he  must  go  back  to  the 
town  where  he  had  formerly  lived  because  his  furni- 
ture, in  storage  there,  had  been  attached  for  a  bill  of 
about  $160  which  he  could  not  pay.    The  company  con- 
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Officers  and  District  Committees,  1923—1924 
Elected  by  National  Founders'  Association 


Wniinm  H.  Barr.  '''•"'""" 

Lumen  Bearing  Co Buffalo 

^^     ,       ,  Vice-Preaident 

(  harlrs  L.  Taylor, 

Taylor  &  Fenn  Co Hartford.  Conn. 

T    „    .,<      ,  Secretary 

J.  M.    Taylor Chicago 

Treasurer 
Chicago    Trust   Co Chicago 

DISTRICT    COMMITTEES 
First  • 
New  England  States. 
F.  M    Weymouth. 

Hunt-SpUler    Mfg.    Corporation Boston 

Charles  Berger, 

Kastern   Malleable  Iron   Co Naugatuck    Conn 

Robert  E.  Nowcomb. 

Deane   Works.   Worthlngton   Pump  &  Machin- 
ery  Corporation Holyoke.    Mass. 

Tlionn.'!  Ofhcor. 


Sullivan  Machinery  Co.. 
Walter  Perry. 

Farrel  Foundry  &  Machine   Co. . .  .  Ansonii 


Claremont,  N.  H. 
Conn. 
Second 
New  York  and  that  part  of  New  Jersey  North  of  a 

line  drawn  from   Lambertville  to  Point  Pleasant. 
W.  H.  Tliomas. 

Straight-Line  Engine  Co Svracuse.  N.  T. 

Walter  S.  Smith. 

,    „^i  ^-   ^^'^^^   ^° Brooklyn 

J.  E.  McKelvey. 

American   Wood  Working  Machinery   Co  . 

Rochester.  N.  Y. 
Frank  Myers. 

Poughkeepsie  Foundry  &  Machine  Co.. 
_  Poughkeepsie.  N.  Y. 

D.  F.  O'Brien. 

A.  P.  Smith  Mfg.  Co East  Orange,  N.  J. 

Third 
Pennsylvania,    Delaware,    Maryland,    District    of    Co- 
lumbia, and  that  part  of  New  Jersey  South  of  a  line 
drawn    from    Lambertville    to    Point    Pleasant    and 

including  those  two  towns. 
F.  B.  McBrier. 

Erie  Steam  Shovel  Co Erie.  Pa. 

O.  R.  Read. 

Read   Machinery   Co York.    Pa. 

Frank  J.  Eppele. 

Trenton  Malleable  Iron  Co Trenton.  N.  J. 

C.  S.  Koch. 

Fort  Pitt  Steel  Casting  Co McKeesport.  Pa. 

Thomas  W.  Pangborn, 

Pangborn  Corporation Hagerstown,  Md. 

Fourth 

Lower     Peninsula     of     Michigan,     Ohio,     Kentucky, 

Indiana   and   West  Virginia 

H.  A.  Becker, 

Lakey  Foundry  &   Machine  Co.  .  .Muskegon,   Mich. 


William  (Jreenbaum, 

Acme-Palmers  &  DeMooy  Foundry  Co.  .  .Cleveland 
S.  W.  rtlcy, 

Detroit   Steel  Casting  Co Detroit 

R.  J.  Redmond, 

Buckeye  Foundry  Co Cincinnati 

H.  L.  Arnold. 

Terre  Haute  Malleable  Iron  Co..Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

Fifth 
Illinois,    Missouri,    Kansas,    Nebraska    and    Iowa. 
Horace  R.  Culling, 

Carondelet  Foundry  Co St.  Louis 

C.  E.  White. 

Deere  &  Co Moline.  III. 

H.  E.  Muchnic. 

Locomotive  Finished  Material  Co.  .Atchison,  Kan. 
H.  N.  Strait, 

H.  N.  Strait  Mfg.  Co Kansas  City.  Kan. 

Warren  Jones, 

W.  A.  Jones  Foundry  &  Machine  Co Chicago 

Sixth 
Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Upper  Peninsula  of  Michigan, 
North   Dakota,   South    Dakota,   and   the   Province   of 

Manitoba   in   Canada. 
E.  A.  Peterson, 

Valley  Iron  Works 

E.  H.  Neese. 

Beloit  Iron  Works Beloit,  Wis. 

M.  H.  Pettit, 

Simmons  Co Kenosha,   Wis 

Frederic  Crosby, 

American  Hoist  &  Derrick  Co St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Emil  Vilter. 


.  Appleton.  Wii 


Vilter  Mfg.   Co. 


.Milwaukee,  Wi 


Provinces   of   Ontario   and   Quebec   in   the   Dominion 
of  Canada. 

A.  R.  Goldie. 

The  Goldie  &  McCuIIoch  Co.,  Ltd Gait.  Ont. 

Eighth 

Virginia,  North  and  South  Carolina,  Georgia.  Florida, 

Alabama,  Mississippi,  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  Oklahoma, 

Texas  and  Tennessee. 

George  M.  Morrow,  Jr., 

Birmingham  Machine  &  Foundry  Co., 

Birmingham,  Ala. 
W.  Henderson, 

W.  K.  Henderson  Iron  Works  &  Supply  Co., 

Shreveport,  Da. 
W.  A.  Griswold, 

Gray  &  Dudley  Hardware  Co Nashville,  Tenn, 

W.  D.  Tynes. 

Hardie-Tynes  Mfg.  Co Birmingham,  Ala. 

W.  C.  Trout. 

Lufkin  Foundry  &  Machine  Co Lufkin,  Tex. 


suited  its  own  lawyer,  found  that  the  proceedings 
were  entirely  illegal,  the  man  was  restored  to  his  job 
■without  the  loss  of  a  day's  time,  his  furniture  re- 
mained in  his  possession,  and  the  service  which  the 
company's  personnel  department  had  performed  in 
this  instance  has  created  a  bond  between  the  company 
and  that  man  which  has  made  him  one  of  its  most 
loyal  workers.  In  another  case  a  workman  was 
threatened  with  the  loss  of  his  home  because  a  note 
which  he  had  indorsed  for  a  friend  had  not  been 
paid  and  the  holder  of  the  note  held  the  indorser  to 
account.  The  company  gave  the  man  such  assistance 
as  was  reauired  in  the  circumstances,  saved  his  home 
from  attachment,  and  again  proved  that  the  company 
was  the  man's  friend  as  well  as  his  employer.  The 
service  in  this  case  was  the  more  greatly  appreciated 
because  the  workman  was  a  foreigner  who  spoke  little 
English  and  who  was  not  familiar  with  the  legal  tech- 
nicalities involved  in  the  indor.sement  of  his  friend's 
note. 

Dr.  Myers   said   that   every  man   in   the   company's 


employ  is  known  well  enough  so  that  the  company  can 
quickly  determine  whether  he  is  entitled  to  a  line  of 
credit.  If  he  is  a  loyal  workman  whose  good  standing 
in  the  community  is  known  the  company  stands  ready 
to  help  him  in  any  reasonable  way  if  he  should  gei 
into  difficulties,  financial  or  otherwise.  Unexpected 
illness  in  his  family,  doctor  bills  beyond  his  immediate 
ability  to  pay,  or  other  things  may  disturb  him  men- 
tally, and  if  he  can  be  relieved  of  these  worries,  he 
becomes  a  more  eflicient  worker. 

In   summing  up,  Dr.  Myers  predicted  the  dawn  Df 
a  day  when  plants  will  make  men  as  well  as  money. 
The  Spreading  of  Radical  Doctrine 

Another  side  of  the  industrial  picture  was  pre- 
sented by  Fred  R.  Marvin,  associate  editor  New  York 
Commercial,  who  has  made  an  intensive  study  of  the 
campaigns  of  radicals  of  all  types  during  the  last  30 
years.  Mr.  Marvin  traced  the  growth  of  communistic 
doctrine  from  the  day  of  the  Order  of  the  Illuminati, 

(Continued  on  page  1489) 
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Improves  Line  of  Guillotine  Bar  Shears 

A  redesigned  line  of  shears  of  the  guillotine  type 
has  been  placed  on  the  market  by  the  Long  &  All- 
statter  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio.  The  general  aim  of  the 
new  design  has  been  to  provide  a  machine  as  compact 
and  as  free  from  flexure  as  possible,  for  production 
shearing  of  square,  round  or  flat  bars.  Seven  sizes, 
with  a  range  of  capacity  for  mild  steel  bars  from 
IVfe  in.  square  or  2  in.  round  to  7  in.  square  or 
7%   in.  round,  are  available. 

The  main  frame  or  housing  is  a  one-piece  box 
type  casting.  In  the  four  larger  sizes,  for  bars  from 
3%   to   7  in.  square,  the  housing  is  an  annealed   steel 


Guillotine  Shear  for  5 1.4 -In.  Square  Mild  Steel  Bars. 
Unusual  endurance  of  cutting  edges  of  blades  is 
attributed     to     rigidity     which     maintains     blades     in 


casting,  a  semi-steel  mixture  being  employed  for  the 
housings  of  the  smaller  machines.  Unusual  endurance 
of  the  cutting  edges  of  the  blades  is  attributed  to 
maintaining  the  blades  in  alinement,  which  is  said  to 
be  due  in  turn  to  this  rigid  construction.  The  length 
of  the  slide  and  its  bearings  have  been  given  special 
consideration,  the  steel  slides  being  long,  operating  in 
bronze-lined  bearings  and  are  counterbalanced  by  air, 
or  springs  or  weights  that  operate  below  the  level  of 
the  floor. 

The  gears,  which  are  of  steel  and  have  cut  teeth, 
have  been  placed  at  the  side  of  the  machine,  an  ar- 
rangement said  to  permit  of  better  construction  and 
giving  unobstructed  working  room  around  the  back, 
side  and  front  of  the  machine.  The  shaft  bearings 
are  extra  large  and  are  located  so  that  the  gearing  is 
not  overhung,  providing,  it  is  said,  a  rigid  gear  assem- 
bly which  distributes  the  tooth  load  across  the  entire 
face  nf  the  gear.  It  is  claimed  also  that  the  bearings 
benefit  by  this  design,  as  there  is  no  uneven  or  cock- 
ing action  to  the  shafts  in   their   respective  quarters. 

The  clutch  is  a  special  steel  casting,  high  in  carbon. 
The  driving  jaws  are  cast  separate  and  are  bolted  to 
the  gear  in  order  to  permit  economical  i-eplacement 
of  the  gear  or  the  jaws.  The  clutch  is  fitted  to  a 
square  portion  on  the  crank  shaft,  eliminating 
feathers.  An  improved  automatic  stop  for  operating 
the  clutch,  which  brings  the  slide  to  rest  with  the 
blades  completely  open,  is  provided  with  a  safety 
locking  feature  so  that  the  clutch  will  engage  the  driv- 
ing   jaws    only    when    the    operating   treadle    is    com- 


pletely down.     The  machine  can  be  stopped  after  each 
stroke  or  can  be  run  continually  as  desired. 

The  fly  wheels  are  sufficiently  heavy  so  as  to  relieve 
the  motor,  or  other  driving  member,  from  the  high 
peak  load,  to  which  this  type  of  machinery  is  sub- 
jected when  cutting  off  its  work.  The  machines  are 
self-contained,  the  bearings  and  other  parts  being 
supported  by  one  common  base,  which  is  intended  to 
assure  alinement  of  the  entire  equipment  under  all 
conditions.  The  type  H  shear  illustrated  shows  the 
general  construction  of  the  three  largest  sizes.  The 
treadle  is  adjustable  across  the  front.  The  type  H 
machine  has  a  capacity  of  760  tons  pressure,  a  6%-in. 
stroke  and  makes  16  strokes  a  minute.  The  blade 
length  is  26  in.  and  width  between  housings  30  in. 
The  floor  space  required  is  142  x  109  in. 


Hearing  at  Buffalo  of  Bethlehem-Midvale 
Merger  Case 

Buffalo,  Nov.  26. — Inquiry  by  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  on  the  Bethlehem-Midvale  merger  is 
being  continued  here  under  Examiner  George  McCork- 
ley.  The  first  Buffalo  hearing  opened  last  Thursday. 
B.  B.  Bane,  E.  C.  Alvord  and  R.  A.  Barnes  represent 
the  commission  in  the  examination  of  witnesses.  Most 
of  the  testimony  taken  the  first  three  days  of  the 
hearing  was  by  Rochester  fabricators,  who  testified 
as  to  competitive  conditions  prior  to  and  since  the 
merger.  It  is  expected  the  hearings  here  will  last 
about  ten  days  and  will  be  then  transferred  to  New 
York.  About  25  witnesses  from  Buffalo  and  vicinity 
will  be  called. 

The  first  witness  was  Walter  L.  Heughes,  president 
of  the  Heughes  Construction  Co.,  Rochester.  The 
greater  part  of  Mr.  Heughes'  testimony  was  concerned 
with  his  company's  purchase  of  shapes  and  plates  and 
conditions  surrounding  his  ability  to  buy  and  price 
conditions  prior  to  and  since  the  merger.  Before  Octo- 
ber, 1922,  he  said  he  was  solicited  by  the  Jones  & 
Laughlin,  the  Carnegie  Steel,  Bethlehem  Steel,  Lacka- 
wanna Steel,  Central  Iron  &  Steel  and  Midvale  Steel 
companies  and  others.  His  company  always  bought 
from  the  company  quoting  the  lowest  prices,  when  de- 
livery was  satisfactory. 

Harmon  Hershey,  president  Genesee  Bridge  Co., 
Rochester,  testified  at  the  hearing  Friday.  He  said  that 
since  the  consolidation  of  Bethlehem  and  Midvale  com- 
panies he  has  been  forced  to  pay  a  higher  price  on  extras 
for  bars,  shapes  and  sheets,  but  that  quick  deliveries 
were  usually  put  forward  as  a  justification  for  these 
extras.  Cross  examination  by  Hoyt  A.  Moore  and  W. 
W.  Robinson,  representing  the  Bethlehem  Corporation, 
developed  the  information  that  deliveries  have  been 
more  satisfactory  since  the  consolidation  than  before. 

At  the  Friday  hearing  counsel  for  the  Bethlehem 
interests  declared  the  Government  examiners  were  not 
trying  to  bring  out  all  the  facts. 


Newton  Steel  Company  Extends  Power  Plant 

The  Newton  Steel  Co.,  Newton  Falls,  Ohio,  is  en- 
larging its  steam  plant  by  the  addition  of  a  new 
model  Westinghouse  underfeed  stoker  which  is 
equipped  with  steam  operated  dump  grate  and  non- 
clinkering  extension  sidewall  tuyeres.  A  complete 
set  of  line  shafting,  with  hangers,  couplings,  sprockets, 
and  chains  with  chain  guards  are  included.  An 
Enberg  steam  engine  with  flywheel,  throttling  gov- 
ernor and  sub-base  for  mounting  has  been  purchased 
and  will  be  direct  connected  through  a  coupling  to 
the  stoker  line  shafting.  This  engine  is  suitable  for 
operating  on  steam  pressures  of  120  to  150  lb.  gage 
at  the  inlet  valve  and  with  10  to  15  lb.  back  pressure 
at  the  exhaust.  Pittsburgh  coal  of  about  13,500  B.t.u. 
will  be  used  under  this  new  513-hp.  Stirling  boiler. 


An  attractively  illustrated  booklet  on  charcoal  iron 
boiler  tubes  has  been  recently  issued  by  the  Parkes- 
burg  Iron  Co.,  Parkesburg,  Pa.  It  is  entitled  "Parkes- 
burg  Tubes." 
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RADIANT  DOME   FURNACE 

\iw    Hi'sistor  Type  of  Electric  Molting   I  nit   for 

Non-Ferrou8   Metals 

BY  T.  F.  BAILY 

THp;  furnace  requirements  of  the  H.  H.  Miller  In- 
dustries Co.,  Canton,  Ohio,  are  unusually  severe, 
as  their  product  requires  a  wide  range  of  metals,  run- 
ninjr  from  yellow  brass,  bronze  and  red  brass  to  alloys 


mum  aW.v  heat  of  1000  lb.  and  this  size  of  charge  of 
red  brass  is  melted  in  less  than  IM;  hr.  from  pour  to 
pour,  with  a  power  consumption  of  100  kw.  per  hr.  or 
:!00  kwhr.  per  ton.  At  full  electrical  input  of  150  kw. 
per  hr.,  this  furnace  has  a  melting  rate  of  more  than 
1000  lb.  per  hr.  and  a  current  consumption  of  approxi- 
mately 250  kwhr.  per  ton. 

From  the  heating  upcurve,  it  will  be  noted  that  the 
furnace  came  from  a  cold  condition  to  2500  deg.  Fahr. 
in  11  hr.  with  an  average  current  input  of  approxi- 
mately  80   kw.   per  hr.,   or  880   kwhr.   for   the  period. 


By  Removing  the 
Roof,  the  Middle 
Secvinn  Contalnlns 
a  Self  -  Supporting 
Heating  Element 
May  be  Taken  Oft 
to  Be  Replaced  by 
a  Spare  Resistor 
Section 


Below)  Kilowatt  Consumption  and  the  Tem- 
perature  Reached   in  a   Given  Time 


containing  50  per  cent  nickel.  This  company  has  been 
a  user  of  the  resistance  type  furnace  for  years  with 
success,  but  the  slow  rate  of  heating  up  of  the  older 
type  was  particularly  objectionable  under  their  condi- 
tions and  the  range  of  temperature  hardly  adequate 
for  melting  high  nickel  alloys. 

The  requirements  laid  down  for  the  new  installation 
were  more  rapid  heating  up,  higher  melting  rate  and 
liigher  temperature  range.  They  also  desired  to  have 
some  convenient  means  for  readily  renewing  the  heat- 
ing element  so  as  to  avoid  the  long  delays  in  repairs 
formerly  experienced  when  the  resistor  trough  needed 
to  be  replaced.  They  also  wished  to  eliminate  the 
piers  for  the  trough  supports  used  in  the  old  type  of 
resistance  furnace,  to  obtain  a  larger  furnace  chamber 
capacity,  which  would  be  particularly  desirable  when 
charging  light  scrap  or  turnings. 

As  they  occasionally  desired  to  refine  metal,  it  was 
desirable  to  have  a  basic  hearth,  so  that  the  furnace 
here  described  was  provided  with  a  magnesite  bottom 
similar  to  that  used  in  steel  melting  furnaces.  This 
bottom  was  baked  in  place  with  a  temperature  of  above 
3400  deg.  Fahr.,  temperatures  being  taken  by  Segar 
cones  placed  on  the  hearth. 

Although  at  the  present  time  only  100  kw.  are 
available  from  their  power-house,  the  furnace  itself 
has  a  rating  of  150  kw.  capacity  and  a  melting  rate  of 
1000  lb.  per  hr.,  with  a  maximum  hearth  capacity  of 
2000  lb.    Their  present  requirements  are  for  a  maxi- 
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and  reached  a  temperature  of  3400  deg.  Fahr.  in  19  hi-. 
from  cold  with  an  average  input  of  approximately  85 
kw.  per  hr.,  or  1615  kwhr.  for  the  entire  period. 

The  furnace  itself  is  made  in  three  parts.   The  base. 
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which  contains  the  magnesite  hearth,  comes  to  the  top 
of  the  door  line.  The  middle  section  contains  the  self- 
supporting  heating  element,  electrodes  and  terminals. 
The  roof  rests  directly  upon  this  middle  section.  When 
a  new  resistor  ring  is  required,  the  roof  is  removed 
and  the  old  resistor  section  talien  off  and  a  spare  re- 
sistor section  already  prepared  is  placed  in  the  furnace, 
the  same  as  though  it  were  a  spare  roof.  To  obviate 
the  difficulty  experienced  in  making  sound  resistor 
troughs,  the  new  type  resistor  container  is  made  of 
special  shaped  brick  sections,  which  are  readily  molded 
and  baked  without  danger  of  cracking. 

The  furnace  is  supplied  with  a  rocker  type  tilting 
arrangement  so  that  the  center  of  gravity  remains  in 


the  same  plane  throughout  the  pour  and,  as  the  furnace 
moves  forward,  the  front  lowers  and  the  rear  of  the 
furnace  raises,  the  nose  of  the  furnace  describing 
almost  the  same  arc  as  the  stream  of  metal  flowing 
from  the  furnace.  The  tilting  of  the  furnace  is  done 
by  means  of  a  2-hp.  motor  operating  through  a  double 
worm  reduction,  the  final  worm  wheel  being  keyed  to. 
the  rear  shaft  which  supports  the  rear  rocker  arms. 

The  operation  of  this  furnace  has  demonstrated 
that  the  former  limitations  of  the  resistance  type  fur- 
nace as  to  melting  rate,  power  consumption  and  tem- 
perature limitations,  have  been  overcome,  together 
with  the  elimination  of  long  delay  in  repairs  when  a 
resistor  trough  required  renewal. 


18-In.  Knee-Type  Ring  Wheel  Grinder 

An  18-in.  knee-type  ring-wheel  grinding  machine 
for  work  18  in.  long  by  9  in.  high  has  been  placed 
upon  the  market  by  the  Graham  Mfg.  Co.,  Providence, 
R.  I.  In  general  construction  the  new  grinder  is 
similar  to  the  company's  12-in.  machine  described  in 
The  Iron  Age  of  Sept.  29,  1921.  These  machines  are 
for  producing  commercial  flat  surfaces  rapidly,  sur- 
faces which  are  required  to  be  straight  from  end 
to  end  and  across,  but  not  with  the  exactness  of 
Johansson   gages  or  surfaces  made  by   the   process  of 


N'ew   Features   Include   Collapsible   Pilot   Wlieel.   Aux- 

liary  Water  Tank  In  Column  and  Bracket  for  Mounting 

Motor.     Capacity    is    for   work    18    x    9    in. 

comparatively  slow  reciprocating  machines  which 
should  not  disturb  the  structure  of  the  metal  by  force 
or  heat. 

The  cutting  is  done  on  the  face  of  the  abrasive  ring 
iust  above  the  table  and  on  the  left  side  and  the  head 
is  set  around  to  give  clearance  for  the  surface  op- 
posite. For  special  broadside  grinding  of  large  area 
the  head  is  set  square  and  the  cutting  done  any 
place  on  the  face  of  the  ring.  The  work  is  held  di- 
rectly on  the  table  or  by  special  fixtures  or  chucks. 
For  circular  work  such  as  the  face  of  pulleys,  the 
table  is  locked  and  a  rotary  fixture  with  vertical  axis 
employed.  Concave  and  convex  surfaces  are  ground 
on  the  corners  of  the  ring.  Abrasive  rings  are  inter- 
changeable for  the  grinding  of  various  classes  of 
material.  The  work  secured  to  the  table  is  passed  in 
front  of  the  abrasive  ring  by  the  pilot  wheel  and  fed 
against   it  by  the  graduated  hand   wheel. 

New  features  include  a  collapsible  pilot  wheel 
which  permits  the  grinding  of  long  pieces  without  in- 
terference from  the  handles,  and  an  auxiliary  tank  in 
the  column  of  the  machine,  which  increases  the  water 
capacity.  A  centrifugal  pump  is  used  and  water  is 
applied  to  the  work  by  a  nozzle.  Various  types  of 
drive  may  be  applied,  including  direct  drive  from  a 
motor  mounted  on  a  bracket  at  the  rear  of  the  machine 
and  driving  through  a  flexible  coupling.  Another  ar- 
rangement is  having  the  motor  mounted  on  a  bracket 
behind  the  machine  and  near  the  floor. 


In  the  18-in.  machine  the  height  to  the  center  of 
the  spindle  is  42  in.  The  abrasive  ring  is  18  in.  in  out- 
side diameter,  4  in.  deep  and  has  a  14-in.  hole.  The 
speed  is  800  to  850  r.p.m.  The  finished  top  of  the 
table  is  13  x  44  in.  and  has  four  T-slots,  36  in.  long. 
The  end  travel  of  the  table  is  24  in.  and  the  cross 
travel  SVz  in.  The  top  will  raise  1%  in.  below  center 
of  spindle  and  lower  10  in.  below  center.  From  15  ta 
20  hp.  is  required  to  drive  the  machine,  although  10 
hp.  is  sufficient  for  some  classes  of  work.  The  weight 
with  countershaft  or  motor  bracket  is  approximately 
3000  lb. 


October  Refractories  Statistics 

Monthly  report  of  the  Refractories  Manufacturers. 
Association  for  October  discloses  conditions  in  that  in- 
dustry very  similar  to  those  for  several  months.  Ship- 
ment of  both  clay  and  silica  brick,  particularly  the- 
former,  showed  an  increase  over  the  previous  month, 
but  there  were  decreases  in  new  business  and,  as  pro- 
duction gained  more  than  shipments,  there  was  a  sub- 
stantial increase  in  stocks  and  a  rather  heavy  decrease- 
in  unfilled  orders. 

The  figures  in  9-in.  equivalents  for  October  compare 
with  those  for  September  (figures  in  parentheses  being- 
the  percentage  of  monthly  economical  producing  capa- 
city of  those  reporting)   as  follows: 
Silica  Brick 

October 

Capacity  reporting 22,565.500 

Stock  first  of  month 34,473,914(153) 

Production     10,024,736(    44) 

Shipments     9,288,134(41) 


Stock,  end  of  month. 

New  orders    

Cancellations  .... 
Net  new  business. 
Unfilled   orders    .  .  . 


35,210,516(156) 

7,133. 579(   32) 

55,936(      0) 

7,077,643(    31) 

23,974.974(106) 


September 
22,565,500 
34,356,792(152)- 

8,232,857(   36) 

8,115,735(   36).- 
34.473,914(153) 

7,163,593(   32) 
64,868(      0) 

7.098,725(   31) 
26.185,465(116) 


164,324.610(220)  159.683.854(214) 
52,927,965(  71) 
48,089.182(  64)- 
164,522.637(220) 
46.048,201(  62) 
108,351(  0) 
45,939,850(  62)- 
69,440.968(    93) 


Clay  Fire  Brick 
October 

Capacity  reporting 74,212,811 

Stock  first    of   month 

Production    57.774.841(   77) 

Shipments     53.316,214(    71) 

Stock,   end  of  month    168,782.237(226) 

New  orders    45,870,737(   61) 

Cancellations     602.722(      1) 

Net  new  business 45,268.105(   60) 

Unfilled     orders     60,735,806(    81) 

In  the  explanation  of  the  great  difference  between 
the  stock  on  hand  at  Oct.  31,  and  the  unfilled  ordei-s  on 
books  at  same  date,  it  is  stated  that  the  stock  on  hand 
includes  large  quantities  of  shapes  made  up  in  advance 
of  the  receipt  of  actual  orders  and  is  in  no  sense  "free 
stock" — that  is,  it  could  not  be  made  to  apply  on  new 
orders.  The  actual  free  stock  of  9-in.  straights  on 
Oct.  31,  was  approximately  as  follows:  Clay  fire  brick, 
all  grades,  41,000,000  (55  per  cent  of  the  monthly  pro- 
ducing capacity  of  those  reporting) ;  silica  brick,  9,600,- 
000  (43  per  cent). 


United  Alloy  Steel  Corporation,  Canton,  Ohio,  is 
making  improvements  to  its  steel  works,  which  in- 
volve an  outlay  of  about  $1,500,000.  New  soaking  pits 
are  under  construction  and  also  a  receiving  or  prelim- 
inary warming  pit.  A  new  gas  producer  is  being  built, 
also  a  new  stripper,  and  plans  call  for  a  new  power  and 
boiler  house  and  the  rebuilding  of  two  continuous  fur- 
naces serving  the  12-in.  mill.  The  S.  R.  Smythe  Co., . 
Pittsburgh,  is  supervising  the  work. 
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lm|....^.■<l   W  alk.r   Machine  for  Flat    Work   Up   to 
12  In.  Diameter,  7  In.  Hif^li 

The  single-stroke  rotary  surface  grinding  machine 
iistrated  herewith  is  an  improved  type  which  has 
,  .  ra  brought  out  by  the  O.  S.  Walker  Co.,  Inc.,  Worces- 
u  I-.  It  has  a  capacity  for  work  up  to  12  in.  diameter 
and  7  in.  high  under  a  new  wheel,  and  is  intended  for 
t;iiicral  utility  purposes,  particularly  on  flat  pieces 
lu  li  as  cutters,  dies  and  saw  blades. 

.\  single  movement  of  the  lever  at  the  right  of  the 
machine  accomplishes  its  full  operation.  As  the  lever 
IS  pushed  down,  which  is  accomplished  with  little 
clfort  because  of  the  counterweighting  of  the  wheel 
head,  the  rotating  chuck  is  set  in  motion  and  magnet- 


ized, and  ihf  wheel  lnought  to  the  work.  Removal  of 
.stock  continues  until  the  downward  movement  is 
arrested  by  a  fixed  stop.  The  grinding  operation  com- 
pleted, lifting  the  operating  lever  raises  the  wheel 
slide,  automatically  stops  the  motion  of  the  chuck 
spindle,  breaks  the  electric  current  through  the  chuck 
and  for  an  instant  closes  the  circuit  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection, thereby  demagnetizing  the  chuck  face  to  per- 
mit the  removal  of  the  work.  Work  can  be  put  on  or 
removed  only  when  the  wheelslide  is  at  the  upper  limit 
of  its  travel,  and  when  the  slide  is  in  this  position  a 
fixed  guard  attached  to  the  water  pan  fully  protects 
the  operator   from  contact  with  the  wheel. 

The  thickness  of  finished  work  is  determined  by  the 
position  of  the  magnetic  chuck.  The  handwheel  at  the 
right  of  the  chuck  bracket  permits  of  precision  adjust- 
ment of  the  chuck  to  compensate  for  wear  of  the  wheel, 
or  to   procure  the  desired   thickness  of  finished   work. 


Rotary  Surface  Grinder  for 
General  Utility  Purposes.  A 
single  movement  of  tiie  lever 
at  the  rig-ht  of  the  machine 
accomplishes  its  full  opera- 
tion. As  the  lever  is  pushed 
down  the  chuclc  is  set  in 
motion  and  magnetized  and 
the  wheel  brought  up  to  the 
work.  Grinding  continues 
until  arrested  by  a  fixed  stop. 
Lifting  the  operating  lever 
raises  wheel  slide,  stops  the 
chucl<    and    demagnetizes     it 

for  removal  of  worlt 
The  Upper  Left-Hand  Illus- 
tration Shows  the  Auxiliary 
Lever  for  Controlling  Chuclv 
Spindle  and  Water  Lubrica- 
tion System.  The  right-hand 
illustration  shows  the  front 
and  operating  side  with 
splash  guard  lowered.  The 
position  of  operating  lever 
and  the  chuck  adjusting 
hand  wheel  may  be  noted. 
The  line  drawing  at  the  right 
gives  the  detail  of  the  fric- 
tion-clutch mechanism,  wliich 
controls  rotation  of  chuck 
spindle 
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With  the  position  determined  by  the  first  piece  ground, 
further  work  of  the  same  kind  can  be  finished  to  pre- 
cisely the  same  thickness  by  lowering  the  wheel  slide 
to  the  limit  permitted  by  the  fixed  stop.  Where  a  large 
number  of  pieces  are  to  be  ground  the  chuck  is  raised 
from  time  to  time  as  the  wheel  wears  down. 

A  feature  of  the  machine  is  the  method  employed 
for  delivering  water  to  the  work.  One  stream  enters 
from  above  through  the  hollow  wheel  spindle  and 
another  strikes  the  chuck  face  diagonally  from  the  side, 
which  is  useful  in  cleaning  the  face  in  preparation  for 
the  next  load.  The  machine  is  of  massive  design  and  is 
equipped  with  ball  bearings  practically  throughout. 
The  column  weighs  1700  lb.,  the  wheelhead  complete 
300  lb.,  and  the  chuck,  its  supporting  member  and  the 
water  pan  together  weigh  750  lb. 

The  drive  is  from  a  shaft  at  the  rear  of  the  ma- 
chine, which  is  driven  in  the  motor  type  machine  by  a 
silent  chain,  and  in  the  belt-drive  from  a  one-speed 
countershaft.  The  wheel  head  is  balanced  by  a  lead 
counterweight  within  the  column,  its  sheave  being 
carried  on  ball  bearings.  The  slide  has  two  flat  bear- 
ings 24  in.  long.  The  direction  of  travel  is  controlled 
by  a  dovetail  construction  having  a  taper  gib  for 
taking  up  wear.  Both  upper  and  lower  spindle  ends 
are  carried  on  radial  thrust  ball  bearings.  Compression 
springs  located  in  the  upper  spindle  housing  are  in- 
tended to  overcome  the  combined  weight  of  the  spindle 
and  the  parts  which  rotate  with  it,  and  also  maintain 
the  necessary  thrust  of  the  spindle  in  its  lower  bear- 
ings to  assure  accurate  grinding.  The  grinding  wheel 
is  centered  in  a  cast-iron  ring  and  clamped  to  it  by  a 
bronze  ring  held  by  four  screws.  A  cup-shaped  wheel 
is  used. 

The  chuck  spindle  is  carried  in  a  sleeve,  which  is 
5% -in.  in  diameter  and  has  a  bearing  15  in.  in  length. 
Its  upper  end  rests  in  a  taper  bearing,  while  the  lower 
is  carried  in  a  radial  ball  bearing.  The  position  of  the 
supporting  member  on  the  column  is  determined  by  a 
large  stud  projecting  from  the  face  of  the  column.  The 
end  of  the  stud  terminates  in  a  ball  which  engages  with 
a  straight  hole  drilled  in  the  back  of  the  supporting 
member  near  the  top  of  the  casting.    Another  stud  pro- 


jects from  the  face  of  the  column  near  the  bottom  in 
line  vidth  the  upper  stud.  Two  thrust  screws  having 
their  bearing  on  opposite  sides  of  the  lower  stud  pro- 
vide means  for  the  adjustment  of  the  chuck  with  ref- 
erence to  the  grinding  wheel.  The  chuck  bracket  is 
attached  to  the  column  by  three  opposing  screw  sup- 
ports, constituing  a  three-point  bearing,  which  com- 
bines with  the  thrust  screws  to  permit  of  adjustment 
of  the  chuck  for  grinding  either  concave  or  convex 
surfaces. 

Control  of  the  chuck  is  through  the  clutch  mechan- 
ism shown  in  the  line  drawing  illustration.  The  move- 
ment downward  of  the  main  operating  lever,  or  the 
auxiliary  control  lever,  operates  a  pushrod  in  the 
clutchshaft  at  A,  which  acts  on  the  ball  B  and  through 
it  on  the  pin  C  and  the  spring  D  to  engage  the  friction 
ring  E  and  the  clutch-case  F,  which  is  keyed  to  the 
shaft.  Thus  power  is  transmitted  through  bevel  gears 
to  the  back-shaft  H  on  which  is  mounted  the  cone 
pulley  /,  from  which  the  drive  is  by  belt  through  the 
cone  pulley  on  the  chuck  bracket  at  the  front  of  the 
machine  and  in  turn  through  a  spiral  gear  to  the  chuck 
spindle. 

With  the  standard  Walker  chuck  employed  the 
number  and  shape  of  the  poles  in  the  top  plate  may  be 
arranged  to  meet  any  special  condition.  The  arrange- 
ment of  guards  protects  the  chuck  and  its  electrical 
connections  against  the  entrance  of  water.  The  electric 
current  is  carried  to  the  interior  of  the  chuck  through 
contact  rings  on  the  under  side  of  the  body,  and  the 
lead  wires  are  protected  by  a  flexible  metal  conduit 
passing  inside  the  column  and  up  to  the  demagnetizing 
switch  near  the  top.  A  bulb  on  the  column  level  with 
the  eye  glows  when  the  current  is  passing  through  the 
chuck. 

The  grinding  wheel  runs  at  4200  ft.  per  min.  and  the 
chuck  has  three  speeds,  30,  50  and  75  r.p.m.  The  ad- 
justable stop  of  the  wheel  slide  provides  for  a  travel  of 
either  3  or  5  in.  as  desired.  The  floor  space  required 
for  the  motor-driven  machine  is  4  ft.  2  in.  by  4  ft.  5  in., 
for  the  belt-driven  type  3  ft.  6  in.  by  4  ft.  9  in.  The 
motor-driven  machine  weighs  4200  lb.,  the  belt-driven 
4000  lb. 


Mechanical  Removal  of  Grease  from  Finished 
Steel  Parts 

The  removal  of  grease  and  oil  from  finished  steel 
parts  before  their  assembly  is  a  problem  which  must 
be  met  by  many  manufacturers  of  stampings,  drawn 
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steel  Parts  Washing  Machine.     Parts  are  shoveled  into 

feed   hopper   and   after   washing   are   dumped   through 

the  chute  by  throwing    the  shift  lever 

parts,  machined  pieces,  etc.,  and  is  particularly  essen- 
tial before  galvanizing,  copper  or  nickel  plating,  en- 
ameling or  the  application  of  other  coatings.  For  the 
purpose  of  cleansing  steel  products  of  grease   and   oil 


in  as  thorough  and  economical  a  manner  as  possible, 
the  Meaker  Galvanizing  Co.,  Chicago,  has  devised  a 
mechanical  washer  of  compact  construction,  measur- 
ing 80  in.  long  by  54  in  wide  by  54  in.  high. 

It  is  claimed  that  in  this  unit  one  man  can  wash 
from  5  to  10  tons  of  small  parts  per  single  turn  day. 
The  cleansing  agent  is  an  alkali  solution  heated  by 
steam.  Parts  to  be  cleaned  are  shoveled  into  a  feed 
hopper  which  guides  them  into  the  washing  drum. 
After  being  subjected  to  treatment  in  the  drum  for 
a  few  minutes,  the  contents  are  emptied  through  a  dis- 
charge chute  by  throwing  a  shift  lever.  The  drum  is 
rotated  by  a  %-hp.  motor.  Power  is  transmitted  di- 
rect from  the  motor  by  belt  to  a  drive  shaft  running 
at  40  r.p.m.,  which  actuates  a  heavy  pinion  gear  driv- 
ing the  barrel.  The  gear  reduction  brings  the  rota- 
tions of  the  drum  dovm  to  six  per  minute,  a  speed 
which  protects  parts  from  injury.  Even  light  weight 
thin  steel  castings,  it  is  said,  are  not  damaged  in  the 
washing  process. 

Through  the  agitation  of  the  solution  in  the  barrel, 
the  removal  of  grease  in  more  effectively  accomplished 
in  two  minutes,  it  is  asserted,  than  through  two  hours 
treatment  in  an  inert  hot  alkali  solution.  The  princi- 
ple of  the  machine  is  the  same  as  that  of  a  cylinder 
type  of  household  clothes  washer.  The  machine  is 
offered  complete  with  pulley  and  clutch  control,  steel 
tank  equipped  with  steam  coils  and  feed  and  discharge 
chutes.     The  entire  unit  weights  1700  lb. 


Car  loadings  for  the  week  ended  Nov.  10,  at  1,036,- 
067,  make  the  twenty-first  week  of  this  year  with  more 
than  1,000000  cars  each.  For  the  45  weeks  to  date, 
the  total  is  43,691,728  cars,  this  being  the  largest 
number  ever  loaded  during  the  corresponding  period 
of  any  year. 


Welding  All-Steel  Aiitoniohile  l](Mlies' 

Et|ui|)mtiit  Eniployi'd  by  a  Philatlelphia  Maker,  HaiuUiiig 

.100  Tons  of  Steel  Daily  for  One  Product — 

Apprenticeship  Training  a  Factor 

BY  JOSEPH  W.   MKADOWCKOKTt 


EDWARD  G.  BUDD  MFG.  CU.  staiU-d  lo  manufac- 
ture all-stL"*!  automobile  bodies  July  1,  1912,  and 
is  the  only  concern  in  the  world  which  manufac- 
tures an  automobile  body  of  all-steel  construction.  In 
iIk'  process  of  manufacture  at  the  Budd  plant  there  is 
iiuire  light  sheet  steel  used  and  more  welding  done  than 
in  the  manufacture  of  any  other  sheet  steel  commodity 
in  the  world. 

The  welding  department  employs  more  than  3000 
null,  practically  all  of  whom  have  been  trained  at  the 
lUiild  plant.  All  methods  of  welding — Thermit  ex- 
..ptt'd — are  used.  The  steel  consumed  in  one  day's 
I'liiduction  amounts  to  approximately  1,000,000  lb.  The 
daily  consumption  of  copper  is  about  200  lb. 

-Approximately  360  standard  type  electric  spot  weld- 
ing machines  and  150  special  machines  make  approxi- 
mately 18,000,000  spots  per  day.  This  not  only  in- 
iludcs  the  spot  welds  made  on  electric  welding  ma- 
1  hines,  but  also  those  made  on  jigs.  Our  electric  weld- 
iiiK  jig  operators  and  our  electric  welding  machine 
"Perators  total  about  1000  men. 

Our  press  capacity  for  one  day's  production  amounts 
to  approximately  600,000  strokes  on"  standard  presses, 
with  400  tons  pressure  on  the  larger  single  action 
presses  and  1100  tons  pressure  on  the  larger  double 
action  presses. 

Our  daily  shipments  amount  to  about  eighty  car- 
luads,  containing  approximately  2200  complete  bodies 
assembled  and   1750  complete  bodies  unassembled. 

In  assembling  the  bodies  in  welding  jigs  consider- 
able time  and  money  is  saved  in  the  handling,  as  the 
jiarts  are  assembled  in  the  form  of  units  in  jigs  and 
auout  150  to  175  spot  welds  are  placed  in  these  units 
after  which  they  are  placed  on  conveyors  for  final  oper- 
ations. As  the  stampings  are  interchangeable,  we  are 
able  to  produce  large  quantities  of  bodies  and  body 
parts   very   economically. 

Very  often  there  are  a  number  of  welding  opera- 
tions which  must  be  done  while  the  body  is  in  motion 
on  the  conveyor.  This  adds  another  feature  of  economy 
111  getting  the  highest  efficiency  from  a  welding  stand- 
point. By  having  transformers  attached  to  the  con- 
\  eyors,  parts  can  be  welded  in  place  while  other  opera- 
tions are  in  process — such  as  acetylene  gas  welding, 
tiling,  drilling,  straightening,  polishing,  inspecting,  etc., 
without  any  direct  interference  with  the  welding. 

We  are  now  employing  350  acetylene  gas  welders, 
and  it  is  my  prophecy  for  the  distant  future  that  we 
will  use  approximately  450  acetylene  gas  welding  oper- 
ators. All  of  these  will  be  trained  in  the  training  de- 
partment of  the  Budd  company.  This  department  is 
operated  directly  under  the  welding  department's  su- 
pervision. 

Apprentice  Training 

Young  men  are  instructed  in  a  comparatively  short 
time  to  weld  sheet  steel  in  every  position,  on  any  part 
of  a  body,  in  any  productive  department  of  the  plant. 
After  each  man  has  finished  his  training  he  is  placed 
in  one  of  the  assembly  departments  and  is  kept  directly 
under  a  foreman  of  welding  who  sees  that  he  is  fur- 
nished with  the  necessary  materials — gas,  wire,  etc.  This 
foreman  is  responsible  for  the  quality  and  quantity  of 
the  work  turned  out  by  the  apprentice.    From  that  time 

•From  a  paper  read  before  the  Philadelphia  section  of  the 
American  Welding  Society  at  the  Engineer.^'  Club,  Phila- 
delphia, Nov.  19. 

tGeneral  superintendent  of  welding.  Edward  O.  Budd 
Mfg.  Co.,  Philadelphia. 


on  the  apprentice  is  encouraged  by  his  foreman  and 
instructed  in  the  practical  use  of  welding  from  a  pro- 
duction standpoint.  It  is  this  assistance  and  encourage- 
ment that  helps  make  him  a  good  reliable  oxy-acetylene 
welding  operator   and   a  faithful   employee. 

The  welding  foreman  teaches  the  operator  how  to 
use  judgment  in  making  his  welds  when  joints  vary  so 
that,  regardless  of  the  variations,  they  are  welded  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  carry  with  them  the  proper 
strength  and  still  be  finished  without  any  hold-up  of 
production. 

Operators  are  advanced  from  time  to  time  in  ac- 
cordance with  their  ability  to  do  higher  class  work.  As 
all  operators  are  paid  according  to  the  class  of  work 
they  are  doing,  there  is  always  a  goal  to  work  for. 
After  many  years  of  experience,  I  feel  that  by  using 
this  particular  method,  it  affords  an  incentive  for  the 
men  to  work  and  this  in  turn  obtains  the  best  results. 
Three  Welding   Methods   Used 

Many  parts  of  the  interior  of  the  bodies  are  oxy- 
acetylene  welded  together.  On  each  open  type  body 
there  are  70  to  80  in.  of  acetylene  gas  welding,  while 
on  a  closed  body  there  are  115  to  125  in.  of  oxy-acety- 
lene welding.  This  involves  the  following  equipment 
and  material:  350  oxy-acetylene  welders,  350  acetylene 
regulators,  370  oxygen  regulators,  350  welding  torches, 
820  lb.  of  welding  wire  daily,  14,000  cu.  ft.  of  oxygen 
daily,  3000  lb.  of  carbide  daily.  We  weld  approximately 
220,000  in.  per  day  or  an  average  of  91  ft.  per  day  per 
productive   man. 

Arc  welding  is  used  on  the  interior  of  the  bodies 
where  no  finish  is  required.  Many  pieces  are  tacked 
together  very  successfully  with  this  method  without 
the  aid  of  clamps,  still  holding  the  pieces  in  their  proper 
alinement. 

Arc  welding  is  also  used  on  various  parts  of  the 
doors  and  bodies  where  a  quick  weld  is  necessary  to 
prevent  warping  or  buckling.  It  eliminates  a  very 
large  amount  of  finishing  where  this  method  can  be 
used,  but  the  field  is  comparatively  small  at  this  time 
due  to  the  light  gages  of  metal  used  in  the  construction 
of  the  all-steel  body  and  due  also  to  the  fact  that  seam 
welding  (resistance  or  spot  welding)  is  more  productive 
and  more  economical. 

To  carry  out  our  various  arc  welding  operations  the 
following  equipment  and  material  is  involved:  Six  600- 
amp.  d.c.  stationary  synchronous  motor  generator  sets; 
20  200-amp.  auxiliary  line  panels;  3  200-amp.  a.c.  por- 
table panels;  70  lb.  wire  daily. 

By  using  the  three  methods  of  welding  and  by  using 
each  method  where  it  is  best  fitted — both  from  an  eco- 
nomical as  well  as  a  productive  standpoint — it  is  a  diffi- 
cult problem  to  compete  with  resistance  welding  as  it 
does  not  take  the  same  amount  of  time  to  train  an  elec- 
tric spot  welding  operator  as  it  does  an  autogenous 
welder;  nevertheless,  with  our  vast  amount  of  welding 
machines,  we  are  continually  training  men  as  operators 
so  that  good  welds  are  made  at  all  times.  An  average 
of  1000  to  1100  spot  welds  are  placed  in  each  body  and 
it  is  necessary  to  keep  men  trained  in  this  branch  to 
keep  up  with  the  production.  Specially  built  foot 
treadles  and  jib  cranes  are  attached  to  standard  spot 
welding  machines  so  that  operators  can  produce  quick, 
strong  and  economical  welds. 

Design   Own   Copper   Dies 

Copper  dies  are  designed  under  the  supervision  of 
the  welding  department,  held  up  to  certain  standard.s 
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for  shape,  and  size  of  material,  and  produced  in  quan- 
tities in  our  tool  department.  A  stock  of  each  copper 
die  is  kept  in  the  tool  booth  in  each  assembly  depart- 
ment, so  that  a  quick  exchange  can  be  made  at  any 
time,  however,  only  a  small  supply  of  each  die  is  kept  in 
stock.  This  means  that  we  only  carry  a  small  inven- 
tory on  copper,  regardless  of  the  amount  of  spot  weld- 
ing done.  The  operators  are  compelled  to  keep  the  die 
points  to  the  proper  diameter  to  con-espond  with  metal 
thickness,  thereby  giving  us  welds  which  are  50  to  60 
per  cent  stronger  than  the  use  of  rivets  would  afford. 


The  special  automatic  switches  and  water  cooled  dies 
and  die  holders  make  spot  welding  a  very  simple  oper- 
ation. 

The  welded  body  is  practically  a  one-piece  body  and 
gives  results  which  are  obtained  only  with  the  welded 
construction.  As  a  recommendation,  I  would  suggest 
that  all  manufacturers,  regardless  of  the  commodities 
they  produce,  investigate  the  welding  art  through  the 
American  Welding  Society  and  get  the  advice  of  ex- 
perts as  to  the  desirability  of  designing  and  welding 
their  products. 


Lathe  with  Drive  Mechanism  Below  Spindle 

Locating  the  main  drive  mechanism  directly  under 
the  spindle,  in  the  space  between  the  bed  walls,  a  de- 
parture from  ordinary  practice,  is  an  outstanding  fea- 
ture of  the  low  drive  lathe  illustrated,  which  has  been 
placed  on  the  m.arket  by  the  Walcott  Lathe  Co.,  Jack- 
son, Mich.  This  arrangement  is  claimed  to  provide 
unusual  balance  and  to  minimize  vibration. 

Other  features  include  a  one-piece  casting  for  the 
headstock,  bed  and  gear  box.  This  contains  the  spindle 
driving  mechanism  which  provides  12  speeds.  Rigidity 
is  assured  and  all  parts  are  oil  tight.  Gears  and  shafts 
are  flooded  with  oil  by  means  of  a  geared  pump  and  all 
gears  being  in  a  single  housing  obviates  overhanging 
gear  boxes.  A  three-point  bearing  is  provided  for  the 
bed  to  minimize  twisting  strains. 

Three  levers  are  employed  to  obtain  42  feeds  and 
three  levers  for  the  12  speeds.  A  lever  is  also  pro- 
vided for  reversing  the  feed  and  another  for  changing 
from  rod  to  screw  feed.  Gears  are  of  high-carbon  steel, 
heat     treated,     and    bronze     bearings     are     employed 


Scrapping  Naval  Vessels 

Reports  from  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard  show  that, 
in  the  first  five  days  of  actual  work  on  the  South  Da- 
kota and  Indiana,  all  the  armor  was  removed,  com- 
prising 770  tons  which  had  been  placed  on  the  bar- 
bettes; 89  cuts  were  made  in  the  ships  clear  across, 
and  the  third  decks  on  both  ships  were  broken  out, 
ready  for  loading.  This  was  accomplished  with  a  force 
of  only  22  men,  under  direction  of  Lieut.  G.  J.  Shaw, 
including  crane  men,  riggers   and   cutters.    This  work 


throughout.  The  lathe  feeds  in  inches  per  minute  re- 
gardless of  the  spindle  speed,  instead  of  in  thousandths 
per  revolution.  The  feed  mechanism  is  driven  from  a 
constant  speed  shaft,  giving  42  feeds  from  0.4  to  22.4 
in.  per  minute  of  travel  of  the  carriage.  The  tool  has 
a  capacity  of  504  thread  changes,  cutting  175  different 
threads,  covering  all  standard  and  many  odd  threads 
as  well. 

The  lathe  is  available  in  sizes  from  10  to  30  in. 


For  the  protection  of  paymasters  against  bandits,  a 
committee  of  three  has  just  been  named  by  the  Asso- 
ciated Industries  of  Massachusetts  to  study  the  method 
of  paying  employees  by  check  or  transferring  to  local 
banks  the  credit  against  which  employees  can  operate 
checking  accounts.  The  committee  is  composed  of  Fred- 
erick Fosdick,  president  Fitchburg  Steam  Engine  Co., 
Fitchburg,  Mass.;  Clarence  S.  Luitwieler,  treasurer 
American  Stay  Co.,  Boston;  and  Charles  L.  Newcomb, 
manager,  Worthington  Pump  &  Machinery  Corpora- 
tion, Holyoke,  Mass. 


was  carried  out  far  more  rapidly,  and  with  much  less 
difficulty,  than  the  experts  who  figured  on  the  job  for 
various  companies  had  estimated. 

Bids  will  be  opened  at  the  Navy  Department,  Wash- 
ington, Nov.  30,  for  the  last  six  battleships  scheduled 
for  sale  to  be  scrapped  under  the  Treaty  Limiting 
Naval  Armament.  These  are  the  Michigan,  Minnesota 
and  Kansas,  at  the  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard;  the 
Vermont  and  Nebraska,  at  the  Mare  Island  (Cal.) 
Navy  Yard,  and  the  Delaware,  at  the  Navy  Yard, 
Boston. 


A  valuable  contribution  to  cost  literature  has  been 
issued  by  the  National  Association  of  Cost  Account- 
ants in  a  book  entitled  "Departmental  and  Standard 
Costs,"  by  William  S.  Kemp,  treasurer  Holtzer-Cabot 
Electric  Co.  The  author  outlines  the  system  now 
being  successfully  used  by  the  organization  with  which 
he  is  connected,  vrith  forms,  charts,  entries,  diagrams, 
etc.  The  work  is  obtained  at  $4  from  the  association, 
which  is  located  at  130  West  Forty-second  Street,  New 
York. 
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Discusses  Gear  Griiuliiig 

Machines  employed  in  grinding  gears  and  niaehiiios 
developed  for  the  testing  of  gears  being  produced  on  a 
commercial  basis,  were  described  by  R.  S.  Drummond, 
vice-president  Gear  Grinding  Machine  Co.,  Deti-oit,  in 
an  address  on  "Grinding  of  Gear  Teeth,"  given  before 
the  Cincinnati  section  of  the  American  Society  of 
Mechanical  Engineers,  Nov.  22.  The  subject  was  treated 
historically,  from  the  time  when  grinding  wheels  were 
used  for  reclaiming  gears,  down  to  the  present,  when 
gears  weighing  one  ton  and  having  a  20-in.  face,  have 
been  ground. 

In  the  general  discussion  following  the  address  it 
was  stated  that  on  hand-operated  grinding  machines 
the  output  is  generally  one-third  greater  than  on  power 
feed  machines.  The  reason  for  this  was  said  to  be  that 
some  gears  on  the  spindle  full  being  ground  are  not  dis- 
torted after  heat  treating  a.^  mucVi  as  others,  and  the 
operator  is  able  to  pass  the  wheel  more  quickly  over 
these  by  hand  than  would  be  done  by  the  power  feed. 
Regarding  design  of  gear  teeth,  Mr.  Drummond  said 
that  as  the  tendency  of  gear  teeth  in  case  hardening  is 
to  thin  out  at  the  top  and  spread  out  at  the  bottom, 
it  was  necessary  to  leave  more  material  for  finishing  at 
the  top.  This  point  was  illustrated  by  a  lantern  slide, 
showing  this  tendency  as  observed  in  a  test  of  approxi- 
mately 10,000  gears  made  by  a  large  automobile  com- 
pany. 

There  was  no  demand  for  a  helical  gear  grinder, 
according  to  Mr.  Drummond,  as  the  manufacture  of 
helical  gears  is  hardly  a  production  operation.  In  his 
opinion  cast  iron  and  cast  steel  gears  can  be  much  im- 
proved by  grinding.  He  exhibited  a  new  design  of 
over-length  tooth,  which  gave  a  two-tooth  contact,  and 
was  practically  noiseless  in  operation.  The  advantage 
of  form  wheel  grinding  over  grinding  by  the  generative 
process  was  held  to  be  the  rapid  production  given  by 
using  the  form  wheel.  Standard  wheels  are  used  in  the 
process,  and  wheels  are  dressed  once  during  each  set- 
ting. The  tendency  of  economizing  downward  is  to  use 
smaller  wheels,  as  a  fundamental  principle  of  grinding 
was  the  smaller  the  wheel  used  the  higher  the  produc- 
tion. 


Sale  of  Johnson  Foundry  Property  at  Spuyten 

Duyvil 

Prior  to  the  sale  by  public  auction  on  Dec.  5  and 
following  days  of  the  equipment  and  supplies  in  the 
29  buildings  and  yards  comprising  the  foundries, 
storerooms  and  offices  of  Isaac  G.  Johnson  &  Co.,  Spuy- 
ten Duyvil,  New  York,  arrangements  have  been  made 
to  allow  for  an  inspection  up  to  the  time  of  the  sale 
from  9  a.  m.  to  4  p.  m.  daily.  A  long  list  of  material 
and  equipment  will  be  included  in  the  sale  and  cata- 
logs may  be  obtained  on  the  premises  or  information 
may  be  obtained  by  applying  to  Jacques  Cohen,  auc- 
tioneer, at  Spuyten  Duyvil  or  45  John  Street,  New 
York.  The  old  steel  casting  property  had  to  give  way 
to  public  uses  and  as  announced  some  weeks  ago  in 
these  columns  the  Johnson  company  decided  to  go  out 
of  business.  The  sale  is  being  conducted  under  the 
direction  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Works  of  the 
State  of  New  York. 


Coal  Consumption  Indicates  Improvement  in 

Business 

Business    recovered    during    October   from   the    set- 
back recorded  for  September,  as  indicated  by  the  survey 
of  industrial  coal  consumption  by  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Purchasing  Agents.    Its  statistics   covering 
the  consumption  of  hard  and  soft  coal  for  the  United 
States   and    Canada    show  that   business,   as   a   whole, 
gained  7.79  per  cent  during  October,  as  compared  with 
September.    For  September  it  reported  a  falling  off  in 
business  of  7.13  per  cent  as  compared  with  August. 
I         The    stocks    of  hard   and   soft   coal    in    commercial 
i  consumers'  bins  on  Nov.  1  were  approximateley  605,000 
[  tons  less  than  on  Oct.   1.    Based  on  the  rate   of  con- 


sunqition  in  October,  the  stocks  on  Nov.  1  were  suffi- 
cient to  meet  the  indu.strial  requirements  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada  for  52  days  on  the  average. 

The  average  daily  consumption  of  coal  during  Oc- 
tober, based  on  27  work  days  in  that  month,  was 
1,711,741  tons.  The  average  daily  consumption  during 
September,  based  on  25  work  days,  was  1,588,000  tons. 


British  Pig  Iron  and  Steel  in  October 

London,  England,  Nov.  13  (By  Cabie).— -The  pig 
iron  production  in  October  was  592,600  gross  tons, 
comparing  with  558,600  tons  in  September  and  with 
714,200  tons  in  May,  the  year's  highest.  The  output 
of  steel  ingots  and  ca.stings  in  October  was  702,100 
tons,  also  larger  than  the  September  output  of  695,100 
tons.    The  year's  highest  was  821,000  tons  in  May. 


Comparative  production  figures  for  the  British  steel 
industry  in  gross  tons  per  month  are  as  follows: 

Steel  Ingots 

Pig  Iron  ana  Castings 

1913.    per    montti 855,000  639,000 

1920,  per    montli 669.500  755,600 

1921,  per    month 217,600  302,100 

1922,  per    month 408,300  486,000 

January,   1923 567,900  634,300 

February     543,400  707,100 

March    633,600  802,500 

April    652,200  749,400 

May    714,200  821,000 

June : 692,900  767,700 

July    655.100  624,300 

August 599,800  582,700 

September 558,600  695,100 

October    592,600  702.100 

The  pig  iron  average  to  Nov.  1,  this  year,  is  621,030 

tons  per  month  with   708,600  tons  per  month  the  av- 
erage steel  output. 


Low  Pig  Iron  Prices  in  Canada 

Toronto,  Ont.,  Nov.  26. — A  drop  in  price  again  fea- 
tures the  Canadian  pig  iron  market.  This  last  decline  in 
price  amounted  to  $1.25  per  ton  in  both  Toronto  and 
Montreal  districts  and  makes  a  new  low  level.  Not  since 
the  close  of  the  Great  War  has  pig  iron  sold  as  low  as 
it  is  today,  and,  while  local  blast  furnace  representa- 
tives hardly  expect  any  further  softening  to  take  place, 
they  point  out  that  this  market  is  governed  by  condi- 
tions in  the  United  States,  and  that  the  dropping  in 
prices  which  has  been  a  feature  of  this  market  for  the 
past  six  weeks  is  almost  entirely  in  keeping  with  condi- 
tions across  the  border.  It  might  also  be  pointed  out 
that  the  prevailing  demand  for  iron  is  light,  this  being 
another  factor  in  bringing  prices  to  lower  levels.  At 
the  present  time  melters  are  buying  iron  only  in  small 
tonnages  and  despite  the  fact  that  prices  have  been 
steadily  falling  there  are  still  some  consumers  who 
look  for  even  further  reductions.  While  it  has  been 
noticed  that  some  rather  extensive  contracts  for  pig 
iron  were  placed  with  United  States  producers  during 
the  past  couple  of  weeks,  this  improved  demand  has  not 
made  its  way  into  Canada,  and  consumers  as  a  whole 
continue  to  confine  their  buying  to  hand-to-mouth 
needs. 

In  the  iron  and  steel  industry  as  a  whole,  business 
appears  fairly  good.  Prevailing  prices  on  pig  iron  are 
as  follows:  No.  1  (2.25  to  2.75  silicon)  $27.05;  malle- 
able, $27.05;  No.  2  (1.75  to  2.25  silicon),  $26.05,  To- 
ronto. No.  1  and  malleable,  $29.55;  No.  2,  $28.55; 
Montreal. 


Mark  Fen  ton,  vice-president  of  the  New  Industries 
Co.,  Youngstown,  Ohio,  addressed  the  Engineers'  Club 
of  the  Youngstown  district  Nov.  26  on  "Distribution  as 
a  National  Problem."  A  motion  picture  film,  "Oxygen, 
the  Wonder  Worker,"  was  exhibited. 


That  the  automobile  industry  is  optimistic  as  to  the 
immediate  future  is  expressed  in  the  recent  statement 
by  Alfred  P.  Sloan,  Jr.,  president  General  Motors 
Corporation,  in  the  announcement  that  this  company 
was  scheduling  materials  with  a  view  to  producing 
88,000  cars  in  the  month  of  January. 
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MEETING  OF  JOBBERS 


Situation  Discussed  at  Luncheon  of  American  Iron, 
Steel  and  Heax^  Hardware  Association 

A  change  in  steel  prices,  when  it  comes,  will  be 
upward  and  not  downward,  according  to  John  A.  Top- 
ping, chairman  of  the  Republic  Iron  &  Steel  Co., 
who  spoke  at  a  luncheon  meeting  at  the  Harvard  Club, 
New  York  on  Nov.  23.  of  the  American  Iron,  Steel 
and  Heavy  Hardware  Association.  Mr.  Topping  dwelt 
at  length  on  the  many  favorable  underlying  conditions 
calculated  to  strengthen  business.  The  situation,  he 
said,  was  no  less  encouraging  today  than  it  was  in 
November,  1922,  except  that  the  psychological  influ- 
ences were  then  better  than  they  are  now.  He  called 
business  prosperity  more  or  less  a  state  of  mind. 

He  enumerated  as  among  the  satisfactory  basic 
conditions  the  fact  of  unstrained  credit,  better  than 
average  crops,  a  liquid  condition  of  stocks,  good  rail- 
road earnings,  with  all  that  this  means  for  increased 
purchasing  of  rails  and  track  materials,  unsatisfied 
housing  demand,  continued  automobile  production,  and 
a  vigorous  expansion  of  hydro-electric  power  plants. 
He  could  not,  he  added,  properly  criticize  the  cautious 
attitude  of  buyers.  In  fact  he  felt  that  it  was  fortu- 
nate that  buyers  have  followed  the  practice,  as  the 
volume  of  the  hand-to-mouth  buying  has  been  almost 
sufficient  to  run  the  mills  to  the  capacity  for  which 
labor  has  been  available.  He  believed  that  there  was 
a  general  agreement  as  to  the  fairness  or  reasonable- 
ness of  present  prices. 

He  devoted  himself  in  part  to  pointing  out  the 
changes  over  a  number  of  years  in  steel  demand,  which 
had  required  the  scrapping  of  considerable  steel  equin- 
ment.  He  referred  particularly  to  the  fact  that  75 
per  cent  of  the  Bessemer  steel  of  the  country  has  had 
to  be  scrapped  and  that  it  has  been  necessarv  to  re- 
capture the  losses  in  the  open-hearth  development. 
Emphasizing  also  the  problem  of  the  steel  manufac- 
turer he  told  the  jobbers  that  whereas  thev  are  in  a 
position  to  turn  over  their  capital  three  or  four  times 
a  year,  the  steel  manufacturer  ran  only  dt  so  once 
in  about  18  months.  As  one  factor  toward  bringing 
about  an  increase  in  steel  prices  he  said  that  we  are 
going  to  see  better  buying  in  steel  as  we  have  in 
pig-iron. 

Charles  0.  Hadley,  of  the  Alan  Wood  Iron  &  Steel 
Co.,  Philadelphia,  and  A.  I.  Findlev.  editor  of  The 
Iron  Age,  also  spoke,  and  John  B.  Carse  of  Ogden  & 
Wallace,  New  York,  president  of  the  association  pre- 
sided at  the  luncheon.  Mr.  Carse  reported  that  at  the 
meeting  of  the  executive  committee  it  was  clearly 
brought  out  that  while  as  a  whole  the  iobbers  are  not 
unreservedly  optimistic,  they  may  be  described  as  con- 
servative with  optimism  prevailing.  The  renorts  were 
unanimous  that  business  is  in  a  good  condition,  that 
financial  matters  are  on  a  solid  basis  and  that  pros- 
pects are  good  for  the  coming  year. 


New  Officers  of  Mi 


Engineers  Nominated 


from  Yale  in  1874,  and  of  mining  engineer  from 
Columbia  in  1877.  He  has  been  identified  with  min- 
ing enterprises  in  Ohio,  Pennsylvania  and  Michigan, 
and  with  education,  banking  and  State  administration 
in  Michigan.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Institution  of 
Mining  and  Metallurgy  of  London  and  of  other  or- 
ganizations. 


William  Kelly,  Vulcan,  Mich.,  mining  engineer  and 
industrialist,  has  been  nominated  as  president  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Mining  and  Metallurgical  En- 
gineers for  1924.  As  vice-presidents  and  directors. 
Everette  L.  DeGolyer,  geologist.  New  York,  and 
Charles  W.  Merrill,  metallurgist,  San  Francisco,  were 
named.  Directors  were  selected  as  follows:  R.  V. 
Norris,  engineer,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.;  George  Otis 
Smith,  Washington,  director  of  the  U.  S.  Geological 
Survey;  P.  B.  Butler,  mine  operator,  Joplin.  Mo.;  B. 
D.  Quarrie,  general  manager,  Otis  Steel  Co.,  Cleve- 
land, and  L.   D.   Ricketts,  engineer,   Warren,   Ariz. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  institute  will  be  held 
in  New  York  Feb.  18  to  21.  Dr.  Albert  Sauveur,  pro- 
fessor of  metallurgy,  Harvard  University,  has  been 
appointed  to  deliver  the  Henry  M.  Howe  lecture. 

William  Kelly,  the  presidential  nominee,  is  a  lead- 
ing figure  in  the  mining  industry.  He  was  born  in 
New  York  in  1854,  receiving  a  bachelor  of  arts  degree 


National   Conference   on   Immigration   to   Be 
Held  in  New  York 

Many  leading  industrialists,  public  officials,  leaders 
in  business  and  trade  organizations,  and  authorities  on 
social  service  will  meet  in  a  National  Immigration  Con- 
ference at  the  Hotel  Astor,  New  York,  on  Dec.  13  and 
14,  the  first  session  of  its  kind  ever  held. 

Some  of  the  major  questions  for  discussion  are  sum- 
marized  as   follows: 

"Shall  the  per  centum  act,  which  expires  by  limita- 
tion on  June  30,  1924,  be  retained  by  extending  the 
period  of  its  operation? 

"Shall  the  act  be  retained  with  amendments  in  re- 
spect to  administration  features? 

"Shall  it  be  retained  with  amendments  in  respect 
to  percentage  restriction? 

"Shall  it  be  superseded  by  new  legislation,  and  if  so, 
by  what  kind? 

"Shall  special  legislation  be  enacted  to  assure  better 
selection,  distribution  and  assimilation  of  alien  immi- 
grants? 

"Shall  an  investigatory  commission  be  appointed  by 
the  President  under  Congressional  resolution  to  inves- 
tigate and  report?" 


Engineering  Library  Establishes  Broad  Lend- 
ing Privilege 

Engineering  books  may  now  be  borrowed  from  the 
United  Engineering  Society's  library  in  New  York. 
Not  only  will  the  list  of  books  obtainable  in  this 
way  be  enlarged,  covering  any  book  published  in 
recent  years,  but  the  distance  of  the  member  of  the 
engineering  societies  which  support  the  library  will 
be  no  deterrent.  The  probability  is  that  the  borrower 
will  pay  the  carriage  charges,  and  also  a  nominal 
fee  of  perhaps  five  cents  per  day  for  the  period  in 
which  the  book  is  in  his  possession.  It  is  believed  that 
the  loan  service  will  be  greatly  appreciated  by  distant 
members  and  it  is  certainly  calculated  to  bring  them 
in  close  touch  with  one  of  the  important  branches  of 
the  engineering  societies'  activities. 


.\  triple  convention  of  the  Southern  Supply  and 
Machinery  Dealers  Association,  the  National  Supply 
and  Machinery  Dealers  Association  and  the  American 
Supplv  and  Machinery  Manufacturers  Association  will 
be  held  in  Cleveland,  May  19,  20,  21,  1924,  with  head- 
quarters for   all  three   at  the   Hotel   Cleveland. 


COMING  MEETINGS 


Aiurricaii  Society  of  Mechanical  Rnsineer.s.  Dec. 
3.  4.  5  and  G.  Annual  meeting  in  New  York.  Calvin 
W.  Rice,  29  West  Thirty-ninth  Street,  New  York, 
secretary. 

Xntional  ExpoNltian  of  Poner  and  Mechanical 
Bneineerinic.  Dec.  3  to  S.  inclusive.  Second  an- 
nual exposition.  Grand  Central  Palace.  New  York. 
Hearlquariers.    Grand    Central    Palace.    New    York. 

.American  Institute  of  Chemical  Engineers.  Dec. 
5.  6.  7  and  S.  Winter  meeting  in  Washington, 
D.  C.  J.  C.  Olsen,  Polytechnic  Institute.  Brooklyn, 
N.    Y.,   secretary. 

.\ati«nal  Imniisration  Conference.  Dec.  13  and 
14.  Hotel  Astor.  New  York.  Magnus  W.  Alex- 
ander. 10  East  Thirty-ninth  Street,  New  York, 
managing   director. 
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Tin  Plate  and  Rails 

BY  the  casual  observer  no  two  steel  mill  prod- 
ucts would  be  less  likel.v  to  be  grouped  to- 
gether than  rails  and  tin  plate,  yet  at  the  moment 
they  have  something  in  common  that  suggests 
strongly  the  difference  between  consumption  and 
employment  of  steel. 

Surveying  prospects  for  the  first  half  of  the 
new  year  one  finds  that  two  classes  of  finishing 
mills,  rail  mills  and  tin  plate  mills,  have  substan- 
tial assurance  of  a  good  operation.  All  other  lines 
must  take  longer  or  shorter  chances.  Some  or  all 
may  do  well,  but  that  is  for  the  future  to  determine. 

The  rail  mills  are  quite  well  sold  for  the  first 
half  of  the  new  year.  In  tin  plate  the  leading 
interest  is  practically  filled,  while  the  independents, 
if  not  actually  booked,  have  substantial  assurance. 
It  is  already  settled  that  the  rails  and  the  tin 
plate,  in  practically  full  tonnage,  will  be  accepted 
by  buyers  and  paid  for. 

This  is  no  accident,  no  chance  ju.xtaposition.  In 
each  case  there  is  actual  ultimate  consumption, 
proceeding  day  by  day.  Tin  plate  is  cut  up  to 
make  cans,  which  contain  commodities  of  ordinary 
everyday  consumption.  The  tin  plate  disappears. 
Rails  are  different  only  in  the  respect  that  the 
individual  rail  does  not  have  an  evanescent  life. 
Over  50,000,000  tons  of  rails  are  in  use  in  the 
United  States.  They  are  all  wearing  out.  Each 
day,  in  proportion  to  the  volume  of  traffic,  some 
rails  get  to  the  point  where  they  had  better  be 
replaced.  Year  by  year  approximately  so  many 
worn  rails  are  taken  up  and  so  many  new  rails 
are  laid. 

Incidentally,  tin  plate  and  rails  have  another 
thing  in  common,  in  that  their  tonnages  are  not 
greatly  dissimilar.  That  condition  is  relatively 
new.  When  in  1906  we  made  4,000,000  tons  of 
rails  and  only  one-seventh  as  much  tin  plate  it 
required  vision  to  .see  that  the  tonnages  would 
come  together;  but  now  we  have  it  that  the  tin 
plate  mills  may  turn  out  70  or  75  per  cent  as  much 
product  as  the  rail  mills. 

The  other  steel  mill  products,  in  general,  are 
put  into  employment  rather  than  into  destructive 
consumption.  Nails,  pipe,  structural  shapes, 
plates,  etc.,  go  chiefly  into  articles  of  utility,  wells, 


bridges,  buildings,  machinery,  tools,  etc.  The  de- 
mand varies  widely,  according  to  whether  we 
choose  to  build  or  have  funds  for  new  structures 
and  implements  or  whether  we  feel  like  continuing 
to  employ  the  old  ones,  whether  we  need  increased 
facilities  or  can  get  along  with  those  we  have. 
Every  day  we  wear  out  rails  and  throw  away  used 
tin  plate  containers. 


A  Great  Building  Year  Ahead 

WITH  due  aUowance  for  the  lessened  demand 
for  construction  work  in  some  places,  which 
has  been  commented  upon  in  the  past  four  months, 
the  building  outlook  for  1924  is  admittedly  good. 
Contractors  and  architects  agree  that  a  large  • 
amount  of  work  is  in  sight,  in  spite  of  high  labor 
cost,  which  is  only  fractionally  offset  thus  far  by 
the  decline  that  has  come  in  the  price  of  material.  : 
It  is  in  the  larger  cities  that  most  has  been  heard  of 
the  laying  aside  of  work  in  the  past  season  because 
estimates  were  too  high.  , 

In  hundreds  of  thriving  communities,  without 
regard  to  section,  there  is  still  a  shortage  of 
houses,  in  spite  of  their  large  construction  pro- 
grams of  the  past  two  years.  The  smaller  cities 
and  the  towns  have  not  been  handicapped  in  their 
building  operations  to  anything  like  the  degree 
noticed  in  New  York  and  some  other  large  cen- 
ters. They  have  paid  high  wages,  but  not  the 
highest,  and  they  have  known  little  of  the  stran- 
gling bonus.  In  many  of  these  smaller  cities 
rents  are  so  high  on  older  houses  that  new  houses 
can  be  built  at  present  costs  and  still  compete  on 
an  investment  basis.  Families  can  as  well  afford 
to  build  homes  or  buy  houses  built  for  sale  as  to 
pay  the  rents  demanded  of  them.  Owners  of  new 
houses  feel  assured  that,  should  a  reaction  set  in 
and  rentals  go  down,  the  older  houses  built  years 
ago  when  labor  and  materials  were  much  cheaper 
would  be  first  to  feel  the  pinch.  Therefore  resi-  ■ 
dence  building  will  continue  on  a  large  scale,  ac-  : 
cording  to  the  confident  opinion  of  well-informed  < 
observers. 

A  survey  by  the  Building  Age  confirms  these 
estimates    from    the    building    trades.      Reports  ^ 
through   chambers    of   commerce   giving   detailed 
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estimates  of  the  building  requirements  of  their 
communities  show  that  in  441  cities  and  towns  of 
less  than  25,000  inhabitants  the  shortage  amounts 
to  519,110  residences  valued  at  $2,631,017,000  and 
14,069  apartments  valued  at  $545,777,000. 

In  287  cities  of  25,000  population  and  over 
there  are  required  150,523  residences,  which  would 
cost  $1,034,162,000,  and  15,376  apartments  valued 
at  $1,174,742,000. 

Thus  the  money  value  of  the  present  housing 
shortage  is  put  at  $3,177,394,000  for  cities  and 
towns  of  under  25,000  and  at  $2,208,904,000  for 
cities  of  more  than  25,000  population.  Adding 
schools,  hotels,  store  and  office  buildings,  fac- 
tories and  other  classes,  the  total  for  the  smaller 
cities  is  put  at  560,857,  valued  at  $4,869,700,000, 
and  for  the  larger  cities  at  188,077,  valued  at 
$2,977,605,000. 

The  probabilities  for  next  year  have  been  com- 
puted and  the  Building  Age's  canvass  indicates 
that  1924  will  be  from  25  to  50  per  cent  above  the 
normal  $3,000,000,000  construction  year.  It  is  ex- 
pected to  rank  along  with  1922  and  1923,  which 
have  been  the  two  greatest  construction  years  the 
country  has  known. 


To  Promote  Manufactured  Exports 

ONE  way  to  promote  exports  of  manufactured 
articles  is  to  split  the  manufacturing  and  ar- 
range to  do  a  part  in  the  consuming  country.  If  in 
this  way  the  market  is  expanded,  the  net  amount  of 
home  manufacture  may  not  be  decreased  while  the 
profit  actually  may  be  increased.  The  best  oppor- 
tunity for  the  transfer  of  manufacturing  probably 
lies  in  agricultural  countries  of  low  labor  costs, 
with  the  needed  raw  materials  available  or  easily 
obtainable.  Rough  foundry  and  machining  work 
could  be  done  in  the  consuming  country,  leaving 
for  the  United  States  the  fabrication  of  the  diffi- 
cult and  expensive  parts  of  the  machinery. 

China,  for  example,  needs  only  American  en- 
couragement to  go  into  the  casting  of,  say,  textile 
machinery  frames  and  into  the  rough  machining  of 
them  ready  to  take  the  highly  finished  and  highly 
accurate  parts  from  America.  Railroad  freights, 
ocean  transportation  and  duties  al  points  of  de- 
livery are  material  cost  factors  worth  eliminating 
and  there  is  the  great  advantage  of  a  resultant 
total  cost  much  reduced  from  the  present  one  with- 
out necessarily  cutting  into  unit  profit;  instead 
there  is  the  possibility,  as  stated,  of  an  actual  in- 
crease of  volume  and  profit. 

Initiative  must  come  chiefly  from  the  American 
manufacturer,  who  will  be  required  doubtless  to 
finance  and  for  a  time  to  oversee  the  foreign  as- 
sembler. The  practicability  of  the  scheme  might 
well  be  discussed  by  The  Iron  Age's  readers,  espe- 
cially by  those  abroad,  and  perhaps  a  way  may  be 
shown  in  more  than  one  line  for  the  actual  fruition 
of  the  split  manufacturing  scheme. 


tons.  Last  year  Japan  was  credited  with  over  156,- 
120  tons  of  the  total,  or  about  79  per  cent;  this 
year  Japan  has  taken  to  Oct.  1  only  23,470  tons,  or 
about  30  per  cent.  Evidently  Japan  has  been  turn- 
ing to  British  makers,  as  up  to  Oct.  1  nearly  95 
per  cent  of  the  British  exports  of  black  sheets 
had  gone  to  Japan,  or  123,000  tons  out  of  129,600 
tons.  In  the  same  period  in  1922  only  77  per  cent 
of  the  total,  or  40,900  tons  out  of  52,900  tons,  was 
taken  by  the  Japanese.  British  makers  apparent- 
ly gave  better  terms  in  the  period  of  peak  demand 
last  spring  and  early  summer  when  sheet  mills 
here  were  under  no  necessity  to  seek  foreign  busi- 
ness at  concessions. 


A  NOTEWORTHY  factor  in  the  decline  of  Amer- 
.  ican  steel  exports  this  year  is  the  lessened  de- 
mand for  black  steel  sheets.  The  chief  reason  has 
been  the  absence  of  buying  by  the  Japanese.  To 
Oct.  1,  1922,  total  black  sheet  exports  were  over 
197,890  tons,  and  to  Oct.  1,  this  year,  only  77,416 


Work  and  Efficiency 

MUCH  of  the  discussion  of  current  questions 
seems  almost  purposely  to  avoid  going  to 
the  root,  particularly  discussion  of  tax  reduction, 
soldier  bonus,  Government  ownership  of  railroads, 
and  tax-exempt  securities.  Yet  the  expressed  or 
implied  desire  in  all  cases  is  that  the  country 
should  be  "prosperous." 

Perhaps  one  of  the  difficulties  is  that  while 
the  average  man  is  apt  to  employ  the  word 
"prosperity"  he  actually  appraises  it  by  the 
measure  of  his  own  private  gain.  In  this  manner 
"prosperity"  might  connote  rising  prices  to  those 
who  carry  stocks  of  commodities  and  falling 
prices  to  those  who  sell  for  forward  delivery. 

If  we  have  a  boiler  plant  of  fixed  performance, 
the  best  engine  is  the  one  that  will  deliver  the 
most  power  for  the  steam  furnished.  Thus  the 
gage  of  prosperity  is  the  amount  of  useful  work 
done,  the  efl:'ort  expended  multiplied  by  the  effi- 
ciency. Why  not  directly  apply  the  formula  to 
these  public  questions? 

Tax  reduction  talk  is  criticized  on  the  ground 
that  too  many  promises  are  made,  that  perhaps  it 
will  not  produce  so  much  prosperity  as  claimed. 
If  the  argument  is  simply  that  it  will  "give  em- 
ployment" the  point  is  well  taken.  We  are  in 
miserable  position  if  the  giving  of  employment 
has  to  be  encouraged.  It  should  come  naturally. 
The  question  should  be,  Will  it,  for  instance,  en- 
courage water-power  utilization,  whereby  more 
power  will  be  furnished  with  less  human  effort? 

Those  who  talk  of  the  soldier  bonus  producing 
prosperity  should  be  caught  up  short  with  the 
question,  Will  it  cause  men  to  work  harder  or 
more  efficiently?  For  only  on  that  road  lies  gen- 
eral prosperity. 

Much  of  the  talk  about  tax-exempt  securities 
runs  along  the  line  of  the  Government  being  de- 
frauded of  revenue  and  of  investment  being 
impeded.  Now,  the  Government  gets  all  the  rev- 
enue it  needs  and  if  it  gets  too  much  taxes  are 
reduced.  The  buying  of  tax-exempt  bonds  repre- 
sents investment.  The  question.  Which  does  the 
most  good,  the  investments  made  by  municipalities, 
counties  and  States  or  the  investments  that  would 
otherwise  be  made  privately?  Yet  usually  the 
discussion  is  simply  of  the  whole  mass  of  "tax- 
exempt  securities."  No  inquiry  is  made  as  to 
what  proportion  of  the  capital  goes  into  unneces- 
sary public  buildings,  for  instance,  and  into  abso- 
lutely necessary  highways. 
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With  curious  persistency  the  trite  subject  of 
"housing  shortage"  bobs  up  in  near!}'  all  these 
discussions,  as  if  we  should  be  nearly  through 
when  we  made  up  that  shortage.  Give  every  man 
a  house,  an  automobile  and  a  suit  of  clothes  and 
there  would  be  nothing  left  to  do  but  wear  them 
out.  We  have  no  standard  of  living,  but  if  we 
had  we  should  try  to  improve  it  tomorrow  and 
then  again  the  next  day.  We  do  not  want  a  fixed 
number  of  houses.  We  want  the  men  who  build 
houses  to  work  as  hard  and  efficiently  as  other 
men  do.  As  soon  as  we  have  the  proper  number 
of  houses  we  should  tear  down  the  poorer  and 
build   better. 


The  New  Council  of  Defense 

REFERRING  to  an  editorial  published  in  The 
Iron  Age  of  Nov.  8  on  "Mobilizing  Great  In- 
dustries," a  gentleman  who  rendered  distinguished 
service  at  Washington  during  the  war  writes  as 
follows : 

Your    editorial    following    the    Pershing    review    of 
Mr.   Clarksan's  book  was  very  thoughtful  and  sugges- 


tive. I  think  it  would  be  well  for  you  to  look  into  the 
new  Supreme  Council  of  National  Defense  recently  an- 
nounced with  many  trumpets  by  the  War  Department 
and  see  if  you  can  find  any  industrialists  sitting  on  it. 
When  will  these  people  learn  that  the  military  mind 
cannot  handle  the  industrial  side  of  modern  warfare? 

The  new  organization  has  been  described  in 
Washington  news  articles  as  the  most  efficient 
ever  effected,  and  it  undoubtedly  has  in  its  mem- 
bership men  of  great  ability,  including  General 
Pershing.  But  the  council  is  composed  entirely 
of  Army  and  Navy  officials  and  there  is  not  a 
single  representative  of  the  great  industries  of 
the  country,  which,  according  to  a  recent  state- 
ment made  by  an  eminent  general,  comprise  seven- 
eighths  of  all  there  is  to  modern  war. 

A  list  of  subjects  recently  presented  for  the 
consideration  of  the  new  council  shows  that  a  num- 
ber are  closely  connected  with  great  industries — 
as  coal  and  fuel  oil;  and  although  iron  and  steel 
are  not  mentioned,  it  seems  incredible  that  all  of 
the  leading  industries  will  not  in  due  time  have  a 
proper  representation  not  only  in  the  matters 
taken  up  for  research  but  in  personnel. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


The  Scope  of  the  American  Society  for  Steel 
Treating 

To  the  Editor: — I  am  quite  in  agreement  with 
much  that  Mr.  Thum  suggests  in  your  issue  of  Oct. 
25  concerning  the  expansion  of  the  American  Society 
for  Steel  Treating.  The  society  has  had  an  unusual 
growth.  Not  only  is  this  true  but  it  has  been  apparent 
to  all  those  interested  that  the  effectiveness  of  the 
society  has  greatly  increased.  This  fact  is  attested 
in  the  steady  and  marked  improvement  in  the  technical 
product,  both  in  the  local  meetings  and  in  the  quality 
of  papers   published  in   the  transactions. 

It  would  seem  that  the  explanation  of  this  success 
is  quite  obvious.  There  was  undoubtedly  a  great  call 
for  a  national  organization  which  would  devote  its 
activities  to  the  study  of  heat  treatment  of  steel  both 
from  the  theoretical  and  practical  standpoints.  Since 
its  organization  the  society  has  been  fortunate  in  hav- 
ing executives  and  officers  who  are  recognized  in  their 
particular  fields  and  they  have  put  into  its  manage- 
ment a  virility  which  has  meant  success. 

The  investigation  of  subjects  on  the  heat  treatment 
of  nonferrous  alloys  can  be  considered  by  the  society 
without  any  impropriety  or  without  making  specific 
provision  involving  marked  change  in  activities  at 
this  time.  An  excellent  paper  appeared  in  recent 
months  on  duralumin.  Here  is  a  matter  which  is  en- 
tirely up  to  the  preference  of  the  author.     If  he  feels 


The  Iron  Age  and  Its  Readers 

One  of  the  delightful  experiences  in  han- 
dling The  Iron  Age  mail  is  to  find  how  many 
of  its  readers  have  been  devoted  to  it  for  years. 
The  other  day  we  were  favored  with  a  letter 
from  an  old  friend,  Major  A.  J.  Ennis.  of  Phila- 
delphia, who  was  not  content  to  write  merely 
about  iron  ore  but  quoted  the  famous  words  of 
Shakespeare: 

Those  frionds  thou  hast,  and  their  adoption  tried. 
Grapple  them  to  thy  soul  with  hooks  of  steel, 

and  then  added,  "Hence  The  Iron  Age!" 


that  one  society  will  have  advantages  over  another  in 
publishing  his  data  he  will  naturally  incline  that  way. 

An  attempt  to  revamp  the  name  of  the  society  to 
include  wider  activities  might  lead  to  difficulties.  If 
"American  Society  for  Metal  Treating,"  be  suggested, 
objection  will  at  once  arise,  because  rolling  is  one 
form  of  metal  treatment.  Nor  would  it  be  entirely 
clear  to  say  "American  Society  for  Heat  Treating." 
This  could  be  taken  to  include  annealing  of  glass! 

As  it  now  stands,  the  manufacture  of  steel  can 
consistently  come  in  for  a  share  of  the  society's  atten- 
tion. Steel  treating  need  not  necessarily  be  restricted 
to  heat  treatment. 

The  society  is  young  and  until  it  becomes  much 
more  apparent  to  every  one  that  its  functions  should 
be  materially  altered,  it  would  seem  best  to  strengthen 
in  its  present  field  and  await  developments  and  con- 
ditions which  make  the  change  more  imperative  than 
it  appears  to  be  at  the  present  time. 

C.  E.  MacQuigg. 
Flushing;.  L.  1..  Nov.  24. 


Larger  Business  Than  Expected 

Chairman  John  A.  Topping,  of  the  Republic  Iron 
&  Steel  Co.,  is  quoted  as  follows  in  the  Watt  Street 
Jouryml  of  Nov.   26: 

"I  feel  very  much  encouraged  over  the  outlook.  A 
decided  improvement  is  evident,  which  is  not  confined 
to  the  activity  in  pig  iron.  There  is  growing  strength 
in  other  lines.  Volume  of  business,  the  season  being 
considered,  is  better  than  was  expected.  I  can  see  no 
reason  why  there  should  not  be  normal  business  next 
year." 


Testing  Society  Enrolls  500  New  Members  in 

Ten  Months 

Every  record  of  the  American  Society  for  Testing 
Materials  for  new  members  was  broken  with  the  elec- 
tion of  the  five-hundredth  new  member  recently.  The 
present  membership  is  3400.  The  standing  committees 
have  been  the  means  of  securing  173  of  these  500  new 
members,  about  one  in  every  three. 


The  Massachusetts  department  of  labor  and  indus- 
tries in  its  October  survey  of  employment  and  earnings 
in  manufacturing  establishments  says  that  41  foun- 
dries and  machine  shops  reported  business  as  normal, 
and  21  less  than  normal. 


German  Industry  Gradually  Suspending 

Keen  Struggle  for  Conlimied  Operation — Mills  Turn  to 

Near  East  for  Export — New  Law  for  Supervision  of 

Svndioates — Methods  of  Gold  Payment 


Bkklin,  Germany,  Nov.  12. — Conditions  in  the  iron 
and  engineering  industry  show  no  improvement. 
Orders  on  hand  have  been  reduced  to  such  an  extent 
that  it  has  been  impo.ssible  for  most  firms  to  keep 
their  men  employed.  The  business  depression  in  sev- 
eral foreign  countries  is  also  iofluencing  the  volume 
of  foreign  orders.  The  abolition  of  export  control  has 
therefore  effected  little  change  in  conditions.  Among 
the  export  control  offices  which  have  been  closed  arc; 
those  for  foundry  products,  iron  and  steel,  railroad 
carriages,  optical  and  other  instruments,  and  metal 
products.  Because  of  the  slackness  in  business  the 
raw  material   shortage  is  not  felt   to   any  extent. 

Foreign  arrivals  of  coal  and  iron,  especially  from 
Great  Britain,  continued  fairly  large  in  October  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  absence  of  Ruhr  deliveries.  Demand  for 
Upper  Silesian  iron  and  steel  products  is  diminishing. 
The  high  freight  rates  now  charged  in  gold  marks  are 
evidently  causing  many  customers  to  await  the  re- 
■  sumption  of  deliveries  from  the  Ruhr.  Although  gold 
mark  prices  of  some  of  the  raw  materials  have  been 
reduced,  business  continues  slack.  Manufacturing 
costs  have  increased  to  such  an  extent  that  some  firms 
even  with  sufficient  orders  on  hand  are  forced  to  de- 
crease production  because  of  scarcity  of  working  capi- 
tal. 

Currency  troubles  are  also  hampering  business,  and 
there  seem  to  be  no  prospects  of  an  early  improve- 
ment. Many  companies  are  working  less  than  half 
the  normal  number  of  hours,  but  the  decrease  in  orders 
has  lately  forced  a  number  of  works  to  dismiss  work- 
men, and  some  of  the  smaller  plants  have  suspended 
altogether. 

Situation  in  the  Ruhr 

Conditions  in  the  Ruhr  have  not  improved.  Here 
and  there  the  French  are  still  confiscating  rolled  ma  ■ 
terial  and  scrap,  and  the  trade  in  iron  and  steel  prod- 
ucts is  irregular.  Export  trade  is  quiet,  as  the  works 
cannot  yet  guarantee  delivery.  Negotiations  between 
the  French  authorities  and  representatives  of  the 
Rhenish  coal  and  iron  industry  have  resulted  in  sev- 
eral agreements  with  the  large  works.  After  the  Otto 
Wolff  interests  signed  an  agreement,  a  preliminary 
arrangement  was  also  accepted  by  the  Krupp  works. 
In  spite  of  this,  however,  the  company  is  dismissing  a 
large  number  of  its  workers.  Several  large  works 
have  closed  entirely  and  others  are  operating  only  a 
few  hours  daily. 

The  speedy  restarting  of  the  works  in  the  Ruhr  is 
of  great  importance,  as  the  huge  sums  Germany  has 
still  to  send  to  these  districts  for  unemployment  pay 
are  a  heavy  drag  on  its  resources,  nearly  90  per  cent 
of  the  workmen  being  reported  out  of  employment  in 
some  parts  of  the  district. 

Conditions  in  the  Siegerland  iron  and  steel  indus- 
try have  grown  steadily  worse  and  employment  at  the 
tin  plate  mills  has  never  been  as  low  as  at  present. 
The  rolling  mills  have  only  a  fair  volume  of  orders  in 
bar  iron  and  sheets.  The  Solingen  hardware  and  cut- 
lery industry  is  also  depressed  and  several  associations 
of  manufacturers  have  made  considerable  reductions 
in  prices.  Sales  of  agricultural  machinery  have  de- 
creased, with  prices  above  foreign  quotations  and  ex- 
port orders  diminishing.  Employment  in  the  Rem- 
scheid  tool  industry  is  also  at  a  low  ebb  and  the  num- 
ber of  firms  forced  to  suspend  production  is  increasing. 
Only  the  manufacturers  of  files  and  specialities  have  a 
few   orders. 

As  there  are  no  exact  figures  for  German  iron 
and    steel   production,    it    is    interesting   to    notice   the 


changes  in  foreign  trade  during  the  first  half  of  this 
year.  As  a  result  of  the  separation  of  the  Ruhr  dis- 
trict with  its  great  iron  works,  and  the  reduced  pro- 
duction of  iron  and  steel,  the  imports  of  iron  ore  de- 
creased. Supplies  from  Sweden  were  1,380,000  tons 
and  from  France  970,000  tons  less  than  the  first  half 
of  last  year.  Imports  of  pig  iron  increased  by  57,000 
tons,  rails  by  30,000  tons,  and  sheets  by  46,000  tons, 
while  imports  of  girders  were  26,000  tons  and  scrap 
115,000  tons  smaller.  Of  the  imports  Polish  Upper 
Silesia  supplied  26  per  cent.  Great  Britain  9.5  per 
cent,  the  Saar  district  8.5  per  cent,  Alsace  Lorraine 
7  per  cent,  and  France  3  per  cent. 

Law  to  Encourage  Free  Competition 

The  iron,  steel  and  engineering  industries  in  Ger- 
many are  among  the  best  oi-ganized  in  the  country. 
Works  either  belong  to  one  of  the  great  interests,  or 
are  combined  in  strong  manufacturers  associations 
or  synidicates.  The  autocratic  way  in  which  some  of 
these  organizations  have  been  fixing  prices  and  con- 
ditions of  sales  has  stirred  the  opposition  of  a  large 
section  of  trade  and  industry.  At  times  the  price 
policy  of  the  syndicates,  especially  those  in  the_  in- 
dustries producing  raw  and  semi-finished  materials, 
has  been  detrimental   to  the   general   welfare. 

The  new  bill,  dealing  with  the  supervision  of  syn- 
dicates, which  has  been  passed  by  the  Reichstag,  is 
therefore  of  considerable  importance.  A  special  court, 
the  Kartellgericht,  is  established  in  connection  with 
the  Reichswirtschaftsgericht  (Federal  Economic 
Court),  and  the  Minister  for  Economic  Affairs  has 
been  given  additional  powers.  Public  interest  is  re- 
garded as  being  involved  when  without  economic  rea- 
sons production  or  sales  are  restricted,  an  embargo 
is  established  on  purchases,  prices  are  unduly  increased 
or  kept  at  a  high  level,  or  when  with  quotations  in 
gold  marks,  surcharges  are  made  to  cover  risks.  These 
provisions  are  applicable  to  all  trusts,  interessen- 
gemeinschaften,  syndicates,  conventions  and  similar 
bodies. 

The  new  law  is  intended  to  abolish  the  possiblity  of 
unfair  prices  and  conditions  being  enforced  by  syn- 
dicates, companies  or  private  firms  and  to  give  greater 
scope  to  free  competition.  Any  firm  which  considers 
itself  unduly  hampered  in  its  activities  especially  in 
production  or  in  the  fixing  of  prices  may  give  immedi- 
ate notice  of  the  termination  of  its  membership  in  the 
syndicate,  and  the  Kartellgericht  settles  on  application 
any  differences  arising.  The  Kartellgericht  may  also 
permit  customers  who  have  made  business  contracts 
with  a  single  firm  under  unfair  conditions,  to  with- 
draw  from   them. 

The  next  few  months  will  undoubtedly  see  strong 
competition  in  German  Industry,  and  it  is  significant 
that  the  great  leaders  of  industry  are  in  sympathy 
with  this  law.  As  domestic  demand  is  greatly  re- 
duced, the  crisis  in  Germany  will  lead  to  a  hard  fight 
for  domestic  as  well  as  foreign  markets  and  the  syn- 
dicates would  hamper  the  activities  of  the  large  pro- 
ducers. 

New  Conditions  Governing  Quotations 

The  Association  of  German  Industry  has  issued  new 
conditions  for  quotations.  Gold  mark  payments  may  be 
made  in  a  non-depreciating  way  either  by  gold  mark 
transfer,  in  gold  mark  bill  or  check,  in  foreign  currency, 
in  Rentenmark,  in  Government  gold  loan  bonds,  or 
rye  loan  bonds.  With  payments  in  paper  marks  the 
exchange  rate  on  the  day  following  the  receipt  of  pay- 
ment is  to  be  used.    In  the  machine-tool  industry  one- 
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third  of  the  price  is  to  be  paid  with  the  order  and  the 
rest  on  receipt  of  invoice.  The  pre-war  gold  mark  prices 
have  been  exceeded,  and  for  some  light  and  medium 
machines  they  have  been  doubled.  Prices  on  heavy  ma- 
chines have  increased  still  more. 

Developments  in  Austria  and  Czecho-Slovakia 

The  markets  in  the  Near  East  and  the  Balkans  have 
become  of  greater  importance  to  the  central  European 
engineering  industry.  Germany  being  largely  hampered 
by  internal  and  external  political  and  economic  troubles, 
its  competition  is  not  very  strong  at  present  and  Austria 
and  Czecho-Slovakia  are  making  the  most  of  the  op- 
portunity. The  industrialization  of  the  eastern  coun- 
tries opens  up  great  prospects.  New  industries  have 
been  introduced  and  many  new  factories  are  being  built, 
causing  a  heavy  demand  for  power  plants,  machine 
tools,  small  tools  and  other  material.  The  textile  indus- 
try is  especially  developing,  and  there  is  keen  compe- 


tition   for    the    supply    of    machinery    among    western 
engineering  firms. 

Austria,  and  particularly  its  capital,  Vienna,  occu- 
pies a  favorable  position  in  trade  with  the  Near  East 
and  the  Balkans.  A  new  company,  in  which  the  en- 
gineering firm  of  Kohorn  and  others  in  Vienna,  sev- 
eral Austrian  banks  and  the  Metallum  Company,  Berlin, 
are  interested,  is  taking  over  the  foundry,  the  metal 
and  engineering  section  of  the  former  Austrian  muni- 
tion works,  Wollersdorf.  It  is  starting  immediately 
the  production  of  textile  machinery.  The  new  under- 
taking will  not  only  make  the  Austrian  textile  industry, 
which  in  the  past  has  bought  its  machinery  from  Great 
Britain,  Germany,  and  Czecho-Slovakia,  independent 
from  imports,  but  will  also  be  a  strong  competitor  in  the 
Balkans,  especially  in  Rumania.  Another  line  in  which 
demand  is  heavy  is  agricultural  machinery.  Turkey 
has  lately  placed  orders  and  there  is  considerable  com- 
petition among  foreign  firms.  Building  machinery 
and  iron  and  steel  materials  are  also  in  active  demand. 


FRENCH  MARKET  WEAK 

Uncertain    Political    Situation — British    Competi- 
tion on  Sheets — Japan  Buys  Structural  Steel 

Paris,  France,  Nov.  16.— Buyers  show  great  in- 
decision because  of  the  doubtful  future  in  the  political 
situation.  Agreements  with  the  Stinnes  group  are  not 
yet  concluded,  so  that  the  French  position  continues 
unchanged  and  consumers  have  to  rely  on  domestic 
coke  and  on  the  supplies  that  can  be  obtained  from  the 
occupied  district.  However,  deliveries  have  been  larger 
of  late.  As  a  result  of  this  indecision  of  both  producers 
and  consumers  prices  are  declining. 

The  Belgian  market,  which  in  part  has  been  lead- 
ing the  way  shows  no  sign  of  revival  and  continues 
weak.  There  is  some  discussion  as  to  how  the  low  quo- 
tations can  possibly  continue  with  the  general  upward 
tendency  that  should  follow  the  increase  of  salaries  at 
mines.  The  perequation  price  of  reparations  coke  will 
probably  be  advanced.  As  a  compensation,  export 
trade  is  favored  by  the  new  rise  in  the  value  of  the 
pound  sterling. 

Coke. — The  total  supplies  of  reparation  coke  have 
been,  for  the  whole  month  of  October,  132,175  tons,  or 
a  daily  average  of  4264  tons.  For  the  first  thirteen  days 
of  November  a  total  of  84,848  tons  has  been  received. 
This  improvement  is  attributed  to  a  resumption  of  work 
in  the  Ruhr,  to  the  increasing  output  of  the  occupied 
coke  ovens  and  also  to  better  transportation.  It  is  pre- 
sumed that  the  contracts  for  reparation  coke  will  not  be 
renewed  for  1924  to  the  same  extent  as  in  1923.  The 
S.  C.  0.  F.  will  probably  be  left  in  charge  of  the  appor- 
tionment of  German  coke  and  of  premiums  at  export, 


which  are  maintained  at  30  fr.  per  ton  of  coke  for  No- 
vember. Some  of  the  plants  in  anticipation  have  al- 
ready placed  direct  contracts  with  domestic  and  foreign 
traders,  to  the  exclusion  of  Germans,  however.  As  re- 
gards the  distribution  of  coke,  special  regulations  may 
be  made  for  Lorraine  works,  which  are  entirely  de- 
pendent upon  the  Ruhr  for  their  coke  supplies.  The  in- 
crease of  wages  at  mines  will  bring  about  an  increase  in 
the  price  of  coke  of  about  8  fr.  per  metric  ton.  As  the 
price  of  German  coke  is  to  be  increased  accordingly 
on  the  terms  of  the  agreement  signed  with  the  French 
Government,  this  coke  will  presumably  be  fixed  at  134 
fr.  per  ton. 

Pig  Iron. — Few  inquiries  are  current  and  prices  are 
declining.  The  average  for  No.  3,  P.  L.,  has  been  405  to 
415  fr.,  but  orders  were  booked  at  400  fr.  The  P.  R.  is 
generally  quoted  at  5  fr.  lower.  There  is  a  question  as 
to  whether  these  prices  will  be  maintained  with  the  new 
coke  price  in  effect.  Some  of  the  Ruhr  tonnages  of  pig 
iron  which  has  been  delivered  into  France  of  late  have 
not  been  satisfactory,  which  of  course  prevented  fur- 
ther orders.  Hematite  prices  are  irregular.  In  the 
Eastern  area,  the  ruling  quotations  are  425  to  435  fr., 
in  the  Center,  North  and  Southeast,  440  to  445  fr.  There 
are  no  transactions  at  present  in  British  chill-cast 
grades,  but  a  few  orders  have  been  placed  for  East 
Coast  hematite  at  460  and  470  fr.  per  metric  ton,  c.i.f. 
ports.  Similar  prices  are  quoted  for  export,  f.o.b. 
Antwerp,  by  the  usual  competitors,  Lorraine,  Luxem- 
burg and  Belgian  works,  whose  prices  are  435  to  440  fr. 
for  No.  3.  Few  tonnages  are  available  of  Bessemer 
iron,  which  is  quoted  at  about  420  fr.  (Belgian  cur- 
rency). 

Ferroalloys. — The  French  Comptoir  Electrometallur- 
gique  on  Nov.  8,  left  unchanged  the  prices  for  ferro- 
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the  bay,  about  18  miles  distant,  lies  Tokio. 


silicon  25,  45  and  75  per  cent  grades.  The  scale  for  the 
90  per  cent  is  advanced  to  30  fr.  Ferrosilicon  95  per 
cent  is  quoted  at  2.600  fr.,  the  scale  being  35  fr.  Spie- 
geleisen  8  to  10  per  cent  Mn.  is  530  to  550  fr.  delivered; 
10  to  12  per  cent  Mn.,  550  to  575  fr.,  delivered;  18  to  20 
per  cent  Mn.,  675  to  700  fr.,  delivered.  Ferromanga- 
nese,  76  to  80  per  cent  Mn.,  is  quoted  at  1,525  to  1,550 
fr.,  delivered.  This  last  item  is  moving  upward  through 
pressure  of  e.xchange. 

Semi-Finished  Products. — The  market  is  unsteady, 
with  very  few  tonnages  offered  and  prices  unstable. 
On  the  inland  market,  the  following  base  prices  have 
been  quoted:  Blooms,  50  fr.  per  100  kg.;  billets,  53  fr. 
per  100  kg.,  with  some  concessions  noted.  F.o.b.  Ant- 
werp, Bessemer  grades  are  quoted  as  follows  per  metric 
toH  in  Belgian  currency: 

Fr. 

Ingots     510  to  515 

Blooms 530  to  540 

Billets     550  to  560 

Largets    590  to  600 

Rolled  Steels. — No  improvement  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
market,    as    a    result    of    the    concessions    made    on 


prices.  Very  little  business  is  reported  in  rails;  French 
railroads  are  not  inclined  to  place  orders.  The  de  Wen- 
del  works  has  an  order  for  20,000  tons  for  Morocco. 
Beams  are  very  quiet  and  are  generally  quoted  at  55 
to  62  fr.,  base,  with  the  average  transaction  at  56  or  58 
fr.  Both  buyers  and  sellers  are  careful  on  forward 
business.  Some  plants  have  booked  orders  for  Japan. 
Export  quotations  f.o.b.  Antwerp  are  650  to  670  fr. 
(Belgian  currency)  for  beams  and  680  to  700  fr.  for 
rolled  material. 

Sheets. — The  market  is  somewhat  irregular  with 
fluctuations  in  prices.  On  the  inland  market,  the  fol- 
lowing are  current  quotations  on  basic  material,  per 
100  kg.: 

Fr. 

Heavv  sheets    66  to  69 

Medium    sheets    78  to  86 

Light  sheets    90  to  96 

British  sheet  competition  is  again  keen,  plain  sheets 
being  quoted  at  91  fr. 

Wire  Products. — The  market  is  weak,  a  decline  hav- 
ing occurred  in  wire  in  the  past  three  weeks.  Quota- 
tions are  now  75  to  78  fr.  per  100  kg. 


BELGIAN  MARKET  IRREGULAR 


German  Competition   on  Sheets  to  Japan — Price 

Tendency   Generally    Downward — Nails, 

Wire,  Pig  Iron  Weak 

Brussels,  Belgium,  Nov.  9. — The  market  shows  a 
tendency  toward  irregularity.  Inquiry  is  rather  light, 
although  works  are  well  booked  ahead  and  business 
for  export  is  favorable  as  a  result  of  exchange  rates, 
especially  with  Japan.  This  irregular  tendency  is  partly 
caused  by  a  fear  of  seeing  German  sellers  back  in  the 
world's  market  again,  a  rather  peculiar  attitude  in 
view  of  recent  political  events  which  are  not  particu- 
larly favorable  to  German  business.  However,  it  is 
noteworthy  that  some  of  the  plants  in  unoccupied  Ger- 
many have  booked  a  good  many  orders,  principally  in 
sheets. 

Pig  Iron. — Conditions  are  unchanged,  with  the  price 
tendency  downward.  For  export,  Lorraine  and  Luxem- 
burg are  quoting  similar  prices  or  even  lower  than 
Belgium.  Very  little  business  in  Bessemer  grades  is 
noted.  The  following  prices  are  nominal:  435  to  440 
fr.  per  ton  for  No.  3 ;  ordinary  Bessemer  420  to  425  f r. 
per  metric  ton.  On  Nov.  1,  of  56  furnaces  in  Belgium 
41  were  in  blast,  12  under  repair  and  3  out. 

Steel. — Heavy  inquiry  is  reported  from  Japan,  buy- 
ers evidently  wishing  to  place  as  many  orders  as  pos- 
sible before  custom  duties  are  again  effective.  Aside 
from  this  unusual  inquiry  the  market  is  quiet.  Most 
of  the  plants  are  largely  supplied  with  orders.  Prices 
range  from  690  to  700  fr.  for  bars;  650  to  660  fr.  for 


beams.  Lorraine  mills  are  quoting  690  to  700  fr.  for 
bars  and  650  to  675  fr.  for  beams,  f.  o.  to.  Antwerp. 
Luxemburg  is  quoting  export  prices  of  £7  17s  6d 
to  £7  15s  for  beams.  Belgian  angles  are  quoted  at  690 
to  700  fr.;  rods  875  to  900  fr.;  bands  900  to  925  fr.; 
hoops  975  to  1000  fr.,  all  f.  o.  b.  Antwerp. 

Semi-Finished  Products. — Inquiry  is  fair  and  prices 
rather  steady.    Very  little  stock  is  in  yards  and  consid- 
erable delay  is  noted  in  the  quotations  from  works.    The 
following  basic  Bessemer  grades  are  quoted: 
Fr. 
Per  Metric  Ton 

Ingots     510  to  520 

Blooms     540  to  550 

Billets     5S0  to  590 

Largets      60»  to  610 

Sheets. — The  market  has  been  stationary  for  about 
two  weeks  and  there  has  been  but  a  slight  variation  in 
prices,  although  German  competition  is  keen.  Offers 
are  made  from  Germany  at  £8  2s  6d  for  heavy  sheets 
and  £11  13s  for  medium  sheets,  shipment  in  two  to 
three  weeks.  As  a  result  of  these  prices,  Japan  has 
placed  numerous  orders  in  Germany.  Free  or  f.  o.  b., 
the  following  Belgian  prices  are  quoted  on  basic  sheets: 
Fr. 
Per  Metric  Ton 

•5    mm.    and    heavier 750 

3    mm 790 

2    mm 825  to    850 

1.5    mm 875  to    925 

1.0    mm 1075  to  1100 

0.5    mm 1250  to  1275 

•Open-hearth   5  mm.  and  heavier  760   to  770  fr. 

Nails  and  Wire. — Quotations  have  been  lowered  5  fr. 
per  100  kg.  on  wire.  The  following  base  prices  are 
quoted,  delivered  free  or  f.o.b.  Antwerp:  Plain  wire, 
1200  fr.;  galvanized,  1450  fr.;  Paris  nails,  1250  fr. 


Iron    and    Steel    Markets 


ABOVE  A  MILLION  TONS 


Remarkable  Pig  Iron  Buying  Movement 
Brings  Price  Advance 

The    Effect    on    Finished    Steel — Operations 
Will  Fall  Off  in  December 

Well  over  a  million  tons  of  pig  iron  has  been 
put  on  the  producers'  books  by  the  widespread 
buying  of  the  past  two  weeks.  The  movement 
has  now  subsided,  partly  in  view  of  the  advance 
of  $1  to  $2  a  ton  in  foundry  iron  prices,  but 
more  because  most  of  the  largest  consumers  are 
provided  with  iron  for  their  first  quarter's  needs. 

The  effect  on  finished  steel  of  this  remarkable 
activity  in  the  primary  product  is  yet  to  be  meas- 
ured. Users  of  steel,  as  is  well  known,  will  go 
over  into  the  new  year  without  change  in  their 
policy  of  scant  buying.  But  the  aggregate  of 
current  orders  for  early  delivery  is  far  from  in- 
considerable and  on  the  whole  sentiment  has 
grown  more  favorable. 

The  price  situation  in  steel  products  is  some- 
what uneven.  Over  against  the  firmer  stand  of 
some  sheet  makers  are  further  reports  of  conces- 
sions on  plates,  Pittsburgh  mills  having  encoun- 
tered more  2.40c.  business  in  competitive  territory, 
as  against  a  2.50c.  price.  Generally  speaking, 
the  mills  will  have  shipped  most  of  the  low-priced 
orders  on  their  books  by  the  end  of  December — 
that  is,  bars  below  2.40c.  and  plates  and  shapes 
below  2.50c.  Thus  the  real  test  on  prices  is  looked 
for  in  the  first  month  or  two  of  the  new  year. 

It  is  expected  that  operations  will  fall  off  con- 
siderably in  December.  The  Steel  Corporation  is 
now  running  at  slightly  over  80  per  cent  of  capacity, 
while  the  average  for  independent  companies  is  less 
than  70.  By  the  year  end  the  rate  for  the  entire 
industry  is  likely  to  be  about  two-thirds. 

Chicago  producers  continue  to  count  hopefully 
on  railroad  contracts,  though  it  is  recognized  that 
their  volume  depends  on  the  still  unsettled  factor 
of  price.  The  heavy  rail  bookings  will  mean  large 
orders  for  track  supplies.  The  New  York  Central, 
for  example,  has  inquired  for  30,000  tons  of  tie 
plates  and  nearly  15,000  tons  of  spikes  and  bolts. 

The  week's  developments  in  railroad  freight  car 
buying  are  chiefly  the  purchase  of  1400  by  two 
Southern  roads  and  the  request  for  figures  on  1000 
by  the  Reading. 

Activity  in  fabricated  steel  remains  outstand- 
ing. Of  upward  of  27,000  tons  booked,  one-half  was 
for  public  service  stations,  including  10,000  tons  at 
Kearny,  N.  J.  In  new  work,  railroad  bridges  account 
for  over  one-half  of  the  23,000  tons. 

One  factor  in  the  firmer  market  for  sheets  in 


the  Central  West  and  at  Chicago  is  fresh  Japanese 
buying.  For  the  Nippon  Government  there  is  also 
an  18,000-ton  sheet  inquiry  and  a  large  rebuilding 
program  calling  for  plates,  structural  shapes  and 
bars  is  coming  forward. 

Automobile,  stove,  radiator,  heating  furnace, 
sanitary  ware  and  malleable  foundries  were  the 
heaviest  buyers  of  pig  iron  in  the  past  fortnight. 
Thus  new  construction  was  an  important  factor. 
Cleveland  buying,  put  at  350,000  to  375,000  tons, 
was  the  largest  ever  done  there  in  equal  time. 
Pittsburgh  is  one  center  in  which  the  second  week 
saw  more  buying  than  the  first. 

While  the  movement  was  largely  over  before 
the  furnace  companies  made  their  advances  of  50c. 
on  Bessemer,  $1  on  basic  and  $1  to  $2  on  foundry 
irons,  moderate  sales  of  foundry  grades  have  been 
made  at  the  new  prices.  It  is  yet  to  be  seen  how 
far  the  new  level  can  be  maintained. 

The  scrap  market  under  the  influence  of  the 
increased  activity  in  pig  iron  shows  a  distinct  up- 
ward tendency,  with  active  buying  in  some  centers. 

Advances  in  both  foundry  and  basic  grades  have 
raised  The  Iron  Age  pig  iron  composite  price  to 
$21.86,  from  $20.77  last  week— the  first  advance 
since  a  minor  one  in  August.  One  year  ago  the 
figure  was  $26.77. 

Another  week  at  2.775c.  per  lb.  extends  the 
period  of  virtual  stability  of  the  finished  steel  com- 
posite price  to  30  weeks.  It  was  2.439c.  one  year 
ago. 


Pittsburgh 


Pig   Ir 


n   Sales  Exceed  100,000  Tons- 
Market  Deadlocked  on  Prices 


-Steel 


Pittsburgh,  Nov.  27. — Pig  iron  again  in  the  past 
week  has  occupied  the  center  of  the  stage  here,  and 
following  sales  now  estimated  to  have  been  about  100,- 
000  tons,  producers  have  advanced  their  prices  50c.  a 
ton  on  Bessemer,  $1  a  ton  on  basic  and  foundry  grades, 
while  malleable  iron,  which  was  sold  last  week  as  low 
as  $19,  now  does  not  appear  to  be  available  at  less  than 
$22.  While  small  sales  are  being  made  at  the  new 
levels,  the  effect  of  the  advance  has  been  to  check  buy- 
ing because  the  low  prices  still  are  fresh  in  the  minds 
of  those  who  did  not  participate  in  the  buying  move- 
ment. The  great  bulk  of  the  business  was  in  foundry 
and  malleable  grades,  steel  making  irons  figuring  only 
in  a  small  way  in  the  sales  to  consumers.  The  large 
consumers  of  foundry  iron  were  able  to  cover  their 
requirements  over  the  remainder  of  the  year  and 
through  the  first  quarter  of  1924  at  the  low  levels,  and 
producers  now  will  have  to  depend  upon  the  smaller 
consumers  for  prices  which  will  bring  up  their  aver- 
ages. 

There  seems  to  be  a  somewhat  better  feeling  in  the 
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A  Comparison  of  Prices 

Advances  Over  the  Previous   Week,   in   Heavy   Type,   Declines   in    Italics 
At  date,  one  week,   one  month,  iind  one  year  previous 

For  Early  Delivery 


Pio-   Irnn     ,,      ,.          n,            Nov.  27,  Nov.  20,  Oct.  30,  NOV.  28, 

riK  iron,    1  IT  Cross  "l.in;         1923  1923  1923  1922 

No.  2X.   I'liiladelphiiit 1^24.14  $22. C4  J22.64  ?29.14 

No.  2.  Valley  luriiacet a2.00  21.00  22.50  27.00 

No.  2.  Southern,  Cin-tit..  .  26.06  23.05  23.55  27.05 

No.    2.    UirmitiK'h.im.    Ala.t  21-0<>  19.00  19.50  23.00 

No.    ■:■   r...iivi!v     •■hloaKO*..    23.00  23.00  24.00  29.00 

BasM      .III     .   I    iiii    Pa..    22.75  22.75  23.00  27.50 

B.iM        V                   I  ri.ue 21.00  20.00  22.50  26.50 

Vail.       I                      1.1.  I"gh.   24.26  24.26  26.76  32.77 

Mall.;.!.!      .   ii  .   .^  .• 23.00  23.00  24.00  29.00 

Waiieai.1.-.  \.iik>   aa.oo  fg.oo  22.00  28.00 

Gray    foise.    I'ittsburgh...  23.2«  22.26  24.26  28.27 

L,.   S.   charcoal,   Chicago...    28.15  28.15  29.15  36.15 

Ferromanganese,  furnace.  .107.50  107.50  110.00  100.00 

Rails,  Billets,  Etc.,   Per  Gross  Ton  : 

O.-h.  rails,  heavy,  at  mill..  $43. 00  $43.00  $43.00  $43.00 

Bess,    billets,    Pittsburgh..    40.00  40.00  40.00  37.00 

O.-h.    billets,     Pittsburgh..    40.00  40.00  40.00  37.00 

O.-h.   sheet   bars,    P'gh 42.50  42.50  42.50  37.00 

Forging  billets,  base,  P'gh.   4.->.00  45.00  47.50  45.00 

O.-h.  billets,   Phila 45.17  45.17  45.17  43.17 

Wire    rods,    Pittsburgh 51.00  51.00  51.00  45.00 

Cents  Cents  Cents  Cents 

Skelp.   gr.   steel.   P'gh.   lb..      2.35  2.35  2.40  2.00 

Light  rails   at    mill 2.25  2.25  2.25  2.00 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel, 

Per  Lb.  to  Large  Buyers:    Cents  Cents  Cents  Cents 

Iron    bars,    Philadelphia..      2.67  2.67  2.67  2.275 

Iron    bars,    Chicago 2.40  2.40  2.40  2.50 

Steel    bars,    Pittsburgh 2.40  2.40  2.40  2.00 

Steel    bars.    Chicago 2.50  2.50  2.50  2.10 

Steel   bars.    New    York 2,74  2.74  2.74  2.34 

Tank  plates,  Pittsburgh...      2.50  2.50  2.50  1.95 

Tank    plates.    Chicago 2.60  2.60  2.60  2.30 

Tank    plates.    New    York..      2.74  2.74  2.74  2.34 

Beams,     Pittsburgh 2.50  -2.50  2.50  2.00 

Beams.    Chicago 2.60  2.60  2.60  2.20 

Beams.   New  York 2.74  2.74  2.74  2.34 

Steel  hoops,    Pittsburgh...      3.00  3.00  3.15  2.75 

•The   average  switching  charge  for  delivery  to  foundries 
in  the  Chicago  district   is   61c.  per   ton. 

tSilicon,  1.75  to  2.25.      JSilicon,  2.25  to  2.75. 

The  prices  in  the  above  table  are  for  domestic  delivery  and  d 


.28. 
22 
Cents 

3.35 

4.35 

2.50 

2.70 

2.45 

3.35 
$4.75 


$18.00      $17.50      $24.00 


Per  Lb.  to  Large  Buyers:    Cents  Cents      Cents 

Sheets,  black.  No,  28,  P'gh,     3,75  3.75         3.75 

Sheets,  galv..  No.  28,  P'gh.     4.85  4.85         5.00 

Sheets,  blue  an'l'd.  9  &  10     3.00  3.00         3.00 

Wire  nails,  Pittsburgh 3.00  3.00         3.00 

Plain  wire,  Pittsburgh 2,75  2,75         2.75 

Barbed  wire,  galv.,  P'gh..      3.80  3.80         3.80 

Tin  plate,  100-lb.  box,  P'gh.   $5.50  $5.50        $5.50 

Old    Material,  Per  Gross  Ton  : 

Carwheels,    Chicago $18.50 

CarwheeLs,  Philadelphia. .,  18.60  17,50       19,00       20.00 

Heavy    steel   scrap,   P'gh.,    16,50  16.50        15.00       20.50 

Heavy  steel  scrap,  Phila..    15.50  15.50       15,00       16.00 

Heavy  steel  scrap,  Ch'go..  14.50  14.00        13.50        17.00 

No.   1  cast,   Pittsburgh..'..  19.00  18.50        18.50        22.50 

No.   1   cast,   Philadelphia,.  20.00  19.00       19.00       20.00 

No.  1  cast,  Ch'go  (net  ton)  lO.OO  18.50        18.00        19.50 

No.   1  RR.  wrot.   Phila 18.00  17.50        17.00        19.00 

No.  1  RR.wrot.Ch'go(net)  13.00  12.50        12.00        15.25 

Coke,   Connellsville,   per  Net  Ton  at  Oven  : 

Furnace    coke,   prompt.  ...  $4.00  $3.75        $3.75        $7.00 

Foundry   coke,    prompt....     5.(tO  4.75          4.75          8.00 

Metals, 

Per  Lb.  to  Large  Buyers:    Cents  Cents      Cents      Cents 

Lake  copper.  New  York.  .,     1.J.SS  13.50 

Electrolytic  copper,  refinery  13.87%  12.75 

Zinc,    St.    Louis d.STMi  6.30 

Zinc,   New  York 6.721/2  6.65 

Lead,    St.    Louis 6.70  6,70 

Lead,   New  York 7.00  6.95 

Tin   (Straits),  New  York..  47.00  44.25 

Antimony    (Asiatic),  N.  Y.       9.00  9.25 
3  not  necessarily  apply  to  export  business. 


13.00  14,12% 

12.25  13.62% 
6.32%  7.02% 
6.67%  7,37% 
6.45  6.95 

6.75  7.30 

41.50  36.371/2 
S,50  6,50 


Compcsite  Price,  Nov.  27,   1923,   Finished   Steel,  2,775c.  Per   Lb, 


Based  on   prices 
beams,  tank  plate 
open-hearth    rails 
and  black  sheets 


■  steel  bars.') 
plain  wire.  (.. 
black    pipe  . 


Nov.  20,  1923,  2.775c. 

Oct.   30,  1923,  2.775c. 

Nov.  28,  1922,  2.439c. 

10-year  pre-war  average,  1.689c. 


Composite  Price,  Nov.  27,  1923,  Pig  Iron,  $21.86  Per  Gross  Ton 


Based  . 

irons,  the  basic  being  Valley  quotation, 
the    foundry    an    average    of    Chicago,  ( 
Philadelphia  and  Birmingham  J 


r                    Nov.    20,   1923,  $20.77 

I                     Oct.      30,   1923,  22.27 

I                     Nov.    28,   1922,  26.77 

LlO-year  pre-war  average,  15.72 


steel  market,  but  this  appears  to  have  been  created 
by  the  strength  of  the  securities  market  in  New  York, 
aided  by  the  stronger  tendency  in  pig  iron,  scrap  and 
coke,  rather  than  because  of  any  decided  enlargement 
in  steel  purchases.  While  orders  for  small  lots  of  the 
various  products  -for  prompt  delivery  are  somewhat 
more  numerous  than  they  have  been,  there  is  not  much 
forward  buying  except  possibly  in  strips  by  the  auto- 
motive industry,  which  has  begun  to  specify  for  Janu- 
ary shipments.  In  this  case,  however,  there  has  been 
more  or  less  holding  up  of  December  tonnages.  Makers 
of  pipe  and  tin  plate  are  comfortably  provided  with 
business  for  the  remainder  of  the  year,  and  the  leading 
maker  of  the  latter  product  is  fully  obligated  to  the 
third  quarter  of  next  year.  In  other  finished  products 
most  manufacturers  need  business  to  sustain  present 
operating  schedule  through  December.  The  Carnegie 
Steel  Co.   is   scheduled   this   week   for   90   per   cent   of 


ingot  capacity,  or  about  5  per  cent  above  its  recent 
rate,  but  independent  steel  work  operations  in  this  and 
nearby  districts  do  not  average  higher  than  65  per 
cent  of  sheet  mills  in  operation  this  week,  and  93  per 
cent  of  tin  mills.  The  National  Tube  Co.  is  running 
practically  full,  a  better  labor  supply  having  permitted 
this  company  to  put  on  an  additional  buttweld  furnace 
at  Wheeling.  The  Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Corporation 
is  operating  about  65  per  cent  steel  works  capacity. 
At  Johnstown  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  has  only  three 
of  11  blast  furnaces  in  production. 

The  steel  price  situation  still  is  pretty  uneven  and 
plates  lately  have  been  included  among  those  products 
in  which  price  concessions  are  being  made,  Pittsburgh 
mills  are  meeting  lower  prices  in  competitive  territory 
more  frequently  than  was  the  case  recently,  and  2.40c., 
base,  now  is  mentioned  as  the  price  at  which  business 
can  be  placed.    Not  much  car  business  is  being  closed. 
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The  automotive  industry  seems  to  be  on  a  "buyers' 
strike"  on  sheets  and  is  exerting  every  means  to  force 
concessions.  In  a  general  way  the  steel  market  is 
deadlocked  on  prices,  and  maintenance  of  present  levels 
seems  to  hinge  on  whether  buyers'  requirements  become 
more  important  than  the  price. 

Pig  Iron.— The  estimate  a  week  ago  that  the  buying 
movement  had  accounted  for  the  transfer  of  50,000  tons 
proves  to  have  been  very  conservative  in  the  light  of 
fuller  details.     Almost  that  amount  was  taken  by  the 
Standard    Sanitary    Mfg.    Co.    alone.      In    addition    to 
10,000  tons  reported  a  week  ago  as  purchased  by  this 
company  for  its  local  and  Louisville  plant  for  Novem- 
ber  and    December   delivery   it   bought    3000    tons    for 
that  delivery  and  followed  that  with  purchases  of  35,- 
OOO  tons  for  shipment  over  the  first  quarter  of  1924. 
About  one-third  of  the  iron  purchased  was  for  Louis- 
ville, the  bulk  of  which  was  placed  with  Alabama  fur- 
naces  at  $18.50,   Birmingham,  for  the  base   grade  for 
delivery  over  the  remainder  of  this   year,   and   at  $19 
to    $20,    Birmingham,    for    its    first    quarter    tonnages. 
A  round  tonnage  of  southern  Ohio  iron  also  was  taken 
for   Louisville  at  $22,  Ironton,  for  No.   2  grade.     The 
Northern    iron    for   local    plants    averaged    about    $21, 
Valley   furnace,   for   both   No.   2   and    No.   2X    grades. 
Other  melters  also  have  taken  advantage  of  the  prices 
to  increase  original  purchases  and  sales  to  consumers 
aggregate   about  70,000  tons.     Sales   to   middlemen  in 
the  meantime  have  aggregated  in  excess  of  30,000  tons, 
including  10,000  tons  of  basic  iron  by  an  independent 
steel   company   at   $21,   furnace,   about   15,000   tons    of 
malleable  iron  at  from  $19  to  $19.50,  and  about  10,000 
tons  of  foundry   grade,  chiefly  from   steel  works  fur- 
naces  at   $21.     Most   producers   now   are   quoting   $22, 
furnace,  for  No.  2  foundry  and  some  as  much  as  $22.50 
and  $23,  but  sales  at  the  new  levels  are  small,  and  the 
$21    price    has    not    entirely    disappeared    since    some 
makers  are  protecting  their  regular  customers  at  that 
figure.     There  are  no  public  quotations   on  basic  iron 
below  $21  and  $23  seems  to  be  the  minimum  on  Besse- 
mer iron,  although  buyers  claim  to  have  been  quoted 
$22.50  on  this  grade.     Such  sales  of  Bessemer  as  have 
been  made  have  been  at  $23,  Valley  furnace,  or  Valley 
furnace  base.     There  are  several  inquiries  before  the 
market,  among  them  one  for  800  tons  of  foundry  iron 
for  the  Trafford,  Pa.,  plant  of  the  Westinghouse  Elec- 
tric &   Mfg.   Co.,   1000  tons  of  Bessemer   iron  for  the 
McConway  &  Torley  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  and  500  to  1000 
tons  of  that  grade  for  the  Pittsburgh  plant  of  American 
Steel  Foundries.     The  Pittsburgh  Steel  Foundry  is  ask- 
ing for  600  tons  of  basic,  the  Mesta  Machine  Co.  for 
1000  tons  of  Bessemer,  the  Elliott  Co.,  Jeannette,  for 
1000  tons  of  foundry  iron,  and  the  Universal  Steel  Co., 
Bridgeville,  Pa.,  for  500  to  1000  tons  of  low  phosphorus 
iron.     The  latter  grade  now  is  available  at  $29,  Valley 
furnace,   or   $30.76,   delivered   Pittsburgh.      The   A.   M. 
Byers  Co.  will  blow  in  its  Mattie  furnace,  Girard,  Ohio, 
between  Dec.  10  and  15.     The  monthly  meeting  of  the 
American  Pig  Iron  Association  was  held  at  the  William 
Penn  Hotel  here  today,  and  reports  made  by  merchant 
producers  from  various  parts  of  the  country  indicated 
that  the  recent  buying  movement  had  embraced  more 
than   1,000,000   tons.     The  Youngstown   Sheet  &   Tube 
Co.  reported  sales  of  150,000  tons  from  its  Chicago  and 
Youngstown  furnaces. 

We  quote  Valley  furnace,  the  freight  rate  for  de- 
livery to  the  Cleveland  or  Pittsburgh  district  being 
J  1.7 6  per  gross  ton: 

Basic    $21.00 

Bessemer    23.00 

Gray  forge    $21.50  to    22.00 

No.   2  foundry 22.00  to    22.50 

No.   3  foundry 21.50  to    22.00 

Malleable    22.00 

Low  phosphorus,   copper  free....  29.00 

Ferroalloys. — A  substantial  tonnage  of  ferromanga- 
nese  was  closed  recently,  when  this  material  was  avail- 
able at  $107..50,  sales  being  placed  at  2500  to  3000  tons, 
mostly  for  shipment  outside,  rather  than  within  this 
immediate  district.  While  domestic  producers  still 
might  take  tonnages  at  that  price,  agents  of  British 
producers  lately  were  advised  that  $110,  Atlantic  sea- 
board, is  the  minimum  price.    Most  users  of  this  mate- 


rial here  have  sufficient  stocks  to  carry  them  over  the 
remainder  of  the  year  and  a  little  way  into  the  new 
year;  consequently  they  are  not  disposed  to  do  much 
at  the  moment  until  the  steel  situation  as  to  operating 
prospects  are  more  clearly  defined.  A  buying  move- 
ment is  expected  to  start  in  the  next  few  weeks,  but 
just  now  there  is  little  sign  of  one.  All  indications  are 
that  the  price  for  50  per  cent  ferrosilicon  for  1924  de- 
livery will  be  about  $80,  delivered,  although  a  quota- 
tion of  $79  is  reported  and  a  Middle  Western  steel 
maker  is  understood  to  have  covered  at  $75.  Some  low- 
priced  offerings  of  ferrotungsten  seem  to  have  created 
caution  among  users  of  that  material;  the  fact  that  this 
lot  was  available  as  low  as  85c.  per  lb.  contained,  or  10c. 
to  25c.  below  other  domestic  and  foreign  producers  en- 
couraged ideas  of  a  general  decline.  Tool  steel  grade 
of  ferrovanadium  is  reported  to  be  strengthened  in 
price.  There  is  little  activity  locally  in  spiegeleisen. 
Prices  are  given  on  page  1483. 

Semi-Finished  Steel.— The  market  still  is  holding 
with  great  firmness  at  $42.50,  Pittsburgh  or  Youngs- 
town, for  sheet  bars,  but  a  like  degree  of  strength  is 
absent  in  billets,  both  rolling  and  of  forging  quality, 
and  slabs.  Sales  are  few  and  rarely  involve  much  ton- 
nage. We  note  one  sale  of  500  tons  of  sheet  bars  to  a 
nearby  sheet  maker  at  $42.50,  Pittsburgh.  The  largest 
piece  of  business  of  the  past  week  was  about  6000  tons 
of  forging  billets  to  an  Eastern  forging  company  by  a 
local  mill,  which  also  took  almost  1000  tons  for  a  loco- 
motive builder;  competition  for  this  business  was  very 
keen  and  it  is  believed  that  the  price  was  less  than  $45, 
base,  the  regular  quotation.  Rolling  billets  can  be  had 
without  much  trouble  at  $40  and  that  price  also  is  the 
ruling  one  on  slabs.  The  skelp  market  is  dull  and 
prices  largely  untested.  On  such  orders  as  are  coming 
out  for  wire  rods,  which  are  entirely  for  prompt  ship- 
ment, the  prevailing  price  is  $51,  base.  Prices  are  given 
on  page  1483. 

Wire  Products. — Buyers  still  cling  to  a  policy  of 
merely  meeting  their  actual  requirements  and  while 
orders  for  quick  delivery  are  fairly  numerous  and  reach 
a  faii-ly  large  total,  they  are  not  sufficient  to  provide 
manufacturers  with  the  kind  of  rolling  schedules  they 
like.  Old  obligations  are  practically  completed  and 
buyers  are  more  generally  confronted  with  present  quo- 
tations than  they  were  a  short  time  ago.  This  fact  and 
the  time  of  year  no  doubt  explain  the  lack  of  confident 
forward  buying.  The  lull,  however,  gives  the  mills  a 
chance  to  build  up  their  stocks,  which  for  some  time 
have  been  low.  It  is  too  early  to  state  definitely  the 
reaction  to  the  recent  announcement  of  a  guarantee 
against  a  decline  in  woven  fence  prices  to  June  1,  1924. 
The  object  of  this  move  was  to  stimulate  orders  for  de- 
livery promptly  or  at  convenience  of  the  mill.  In  the 
event  of  a  decline,  dealers  were  to  be  rebated  to  the 
extent  of  unsold  floor  stocks  as  of  June  1,  and  not  upon 
all  of  the  tonnage  shipped.  Ih-ices  of  wire  products  are 
closely  observed  in  this  territory;  price  cutting  else- 
where seems  to  be  largely  in  coated  nails,  which  Middle 
Western  makers  are  taking  as  low  as  $2.60  per  count 
keg.    Prices  are  given  on  page  1482. 

Iron  and  Steel  Bars. — There  is  no  shading  of  the 
regular  market  base  of  2.40c.  on  steel  bars  by  local  and 
Youngstown  mills;  competition  seems  to  be  rather  one 
of  delivery  than  of  price,  since  the  demands,  though 
generally  for  small  tonnages,  are  in  all  cases  for  very 
prompt  shipment.  Evidently,  the  Steel  Corporation  is 
pretty  well  up  with  its  bar  orders,  as  it  recently  secured 
one  fair-sized  tonnage  on  its  ability  to  make  the  quick- 
est delivery.  Real  activity  also  is  lacking  in  reinforc- 
ing bars  and  warehouse  interests  are  finding  mill  com- 
petition pretty  keen  on  business  that  ordinarily  would 
go  to  the  former.     Iron  bars  are  steady,  but  not  active. 

We  quote  soft  steel  bars,  rolled  from  billets,  at 
2.40c.  base ;  bars  for  cold-finishing  of  screw  stock 
analysis,  $3  per  ton  over  base ;  reinforcing  bars, 
rolled  from  billets.  2.40c.  base;  refined  iron  bars, 
3.25c.  base,  in  carload  lot.s  or  more,  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh. 

Structural  Material.— Mills  in  this  district  still  are 
unyielding  as  to  prices  on  strictly  new  business  and 
consequently  are  not  getting  many  orders,  since  there 
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is  not  the  8ame  firmness  among  mills  in  other  produc- 
ing; centers.  Structural  lettings  being  seasonally  light, 
.Icmands  upon  the  mills  are  in  accord  with  that  condi- 
tion. 

I'lates. — The  American  Bridge  Co.  was  low  bidder 

on  1(5  of  the  20  steel  barges  bids  for  which  were  opened 
by  the  Louisville  office,  U.  S.  Engineers,  Nov.  23.  For- 
mal award  is  expected  shortly;  about  1900  tons  of  steel, 
mostly  plates,  will  be  required  for  these  IG  barges. 
General  demand  for  plates  still  runs  chiefly  to  small 
tonnages  for  early  delivery  and  on  such  business  as  is 
for  delivery  in  this  immediate  territory,  there  has  been 
no  shading  of  the  regular  price  of  2.50c.,  base,  Pitts- 
burgh. There  is  some  meeting  of  competition  from  Chi- 
cago mills  in  competitive  territory,  a  price  of  2.60c., 
Chicago,  having  been  made,  equivalent  to  about  2.45c., 
Pittsburgh,  in  the  cases  noted.  There  is  an  impression 
that  prices  now  ruling  for  railroad  cars  are  the  restric- 
tive influence  on  orders,  but  among  producers  of  rolled 
steel  entering  car  construction,  the  tendency  is  to  place 
the  blame  for  most  of  the  advance  in  prices  at  the  doors 
of  the  makers  of  the  patented  parts.  Both  of  the  local 
car  plants  are  nearing  the  end  of  their  orders.  Plate 
prices  are  given  on  page   1482. 

Steel  Rails. — The  market  in  light  rails,  particularly 
those  rolled  from  billets,  still  is  a  very  limited  one,  due 
to  the  continued  depression  in  the  coal  market.  Billet 
rails  are  still  priced  at  2.25c.,  base,  by  the  larger  pro- 
ducers and  there  is  denial  that  less  is  being  done  even 
on  those  inquiries  of  relatively  attractive  proportions. 

We  quote  light  rails  rolled  from  billets  at  2.25c. 
base  (2B-lb.  to  45-lb.)  ;  reroUed  rails,  l.S5c.  to  2c. 
base  (12-lb.  to  4D-lb.).  f.o.b.  mill;  standard  rails, 
$43  per  gross  ton  mill,  for  Bessemer  and  open- 
hearth  sections. 

Tubular  Goods. — Conditions  do  not  vary  much  from 
week  to  week.  If  demands  for  lapwelded  goods  were 
as  heavy  as  those  in  buttweld  pipe,  the  lot  of  makers 
would  be  very  satisfactory. 

Sheets. — The  market  is  not  particularly  satisfactory 
to  the  larger  producers,  who  by  holding  firmly  to  the 
regular  prices  find  that  they  are  losing  much  of  the 
current  business.  Buyers  are  not  anticipating  their 
requirements  to  any  extent,  and,  as  there  is  not  enough 
business  to  give  all  mills  a  share,  competition  for  pass- 
ing orders  is  rather  sharp.  The  leading  interest  is 
maintaining  its  announced  prices  and  the  fact  that  re- 
cent price  averages  of  several  representative  indepen- 
dent companies  have  been  3.80c.  for  black,  4.95c.  for  gal- 
vanized and  2.99c.  for  blue  annealed  makes  it  apparent 
that  a  fair  portion  of  current  orders  taken  by  these 
companies  have  been  at  full  quotations. 

Tin  Plate. — The  leading  interest  is  completely  sold 
out  for  the  first  half  of  next  year  at  least;  independents 
have  not  fared  as  well,  but  their  customers  will  not 
enter  the  new  year  with  big  stocks  and  the  expectation 
is  that  orders  and  specifications  will  soon  be  forth- 
coming. The  price  of  all  makers  is  $5.50  per  base  box, 
Pittsburgh. 

Cold-Finished  Steel  Bars  and  Shafting. — Conserva- 
tive buying  policy  of  the  automotive  industry  tells  heav- 
ily upon  the  demand  for  this  line  and  prices  are  not 
overly  firm.  On  small  tonnages  for  prompt  delivery 
3c.,  base,  is  being  obtained,  but  practically  all  makers 
are  going  as  low  as  2.90c.  when  conditions  warrant  and 
there  have  been  sales  of  hexagons,  carrying  large  ex- 
tras, at  well  below  that  base  price.  Ground  shafting 
still  is  quoted  at  2.40c.,  base,  f.o.b.  mills,  for  carload 
lots. 

Track  Fastenings.— The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad 
order  for  tie  plates,  recently  placed,  involved  15,000 
tons  and  was  divided  equally  between  two  local  mills 
and  the  Wheeling  Steel  Corporation.  It  is  claimed  that 
the  regular  price  of  $52  per  net  ton  was  not  shaded. 
Activity  still  is  lacking  in  spikes  and  other  rail  accesso- 
ries and  prices  are  very  irregular,  particularly  on 
spikes.     Prices  are  given  on  page  1482. 

Hot-Kolled  Flats. — There  is  a  somewhat  greater  in- 
terest for  delivery  after  Jan.  1,  but  supplies  for  ship- 
ment between  now  and  the  end  of  the  year  are  not 
much  sought.    The  regular  price  of  3c.,  base,  finds  fair 


observance  except  in  the  case  of  rim  stock  and  wide 
strips.    Prices  are  given  on  page  1482. 

Cold-Kolled  Strips. — Concessions  from  the  regular 
price  of  5c.,  base,  are  more  frequent,  especially  for  early 
delivery,  as  makers  are  not  very  well  off  on  orders  for 
shipment  between  now  and  the  end  of  the  year.  The 
market  now  is  quotable  from  4.90c.  to  5c.  as  against  the 
5c.  recent  quotation. 

Bult.s,  Nuts  and  Rivets. — The  situation  in  these 
products  still  is  that  there  are  more  sellers  than  buyers 
and  not  much  strength  in  prices  because  of  the  com- 
petition for  oi-ders.    Prices  are  given  on  page  1482. 

Coke  and  Coal.— Coke  prices  are  up  about  25c.  a  ton 
from  recent  levels  on  both  furnace  and  foundry  grades. 
Production  has  further  declined  and  some  producers 
have  found  it  necessary  to  go  into  the  open  market  to 
have  enough  tonnage  of  furnace  coke  to  meet  their  con- 
tracts. None  of  this  grade  now  is  available  at  less  than 
$4  per  ton  at  oven,  and  on  spot  foundry  coke  $5  now  is 
the  minimum  price.  Negotiations  for  first  quarter  ton- 
nages of  furnace  coke  have  been  started  in  a  small  way. 
with  producers  quoting  from  $4.25  to  $4.50  in  most 
cases.  These  prices  are  25c.  to  50c.  a  ton  above  what 
merchant  pig  iron  producers  feel  they  should  pay  based 
on  the  prices  at  which  they  have  taken  pig  iron  busi- 
ness. The  coal  market  exhibits  marked  firmness  on 
slack  grade,  supply  of  which  has  dwindled  because  of 
the  absence  of  orders  for  lump  coal  with  the  ending  of 
the  lake  shipping  season.  This  grade  now  is  selling  at 
$1.25  to  $1.50.  Mine  run  steam  coal  of  the  better  sorts 
commands  $1.90  to  $2.25,  mine  run  gas,  $2.25,  and  mine 
run  coking  coal,  $1.75  to  $2.25. 

Old  Material. — The  market  still  exhibits  a  strong 
undertone,  but  this  condition  finds  explanation  in  a  dis- 
inclination by  dealers  to  sell  rather  than  because  of  any 
general  interest  in  the  market  on  the  part  of  consum- 
ers. Actually,  dealers  with  short  sales  to  cover  are 
more  concerned  about  supplies  than  mills  or  foundries 
and  are  paying  much  the  higher  prices  to  secure  needed 
tonnages.  Prices  show  very  little  variation  from  those 
of  last  week,  but  it  is  the  testimony  of  buyers  that  it  is 
harder  to  buy  at  quotations  than  it  was  recently.  Scrap 
is  not  coming  out  very  freely  and  dealers  also  are  en- 
couraged to  take  a  firm  price  stand  in  the  expectation 
of  an  early  revival  of  buying.  A  fair-sized  tonnage  of 
heavy  melting  steel,  railroad  quality,  has  been  sold  for 
Vandergrift,  Pa.,  delivery  at  $17.50.  Dealers  are 
reaching  high  for  tonnages.  Compressed  sheets  offered 
by  the  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co.  for  December 
shipment  were  taken  by  a  Pittsburgh  dealer  at  $15, 
East  Pittsburgh,  equal  to  $15.63  at  nearest  consuming 
mill  without  profit  to  purchaser.  Other  kinds  of  ma- 
terial offered  by  this  interest  sold  at  East  Pittsburgh 
at  about  the  same  prices  as  consumers  are  paying  de- 
livered. A  local  maker  of  spikes  and  tie  plates  re- 
cently disposed  of  500  tons  of  material  classified  as 
heavy  melting  steel  at  $16,  Pittsburgh,  and  later  ob- 
tained $17.50  for  1500  tons.  Buyers  evidently  are 
looking  for  a  $20  market  on  heavy  steel  scrap,  as  these 
purchases  must  bring  that  price  to  show  a  profit. 

"We  quote  for  delivery  to  consumers'  mil]  in  the 
Pittsburgh  and  other  districts  taking  the  Pittsburgh 
freight  rate  as  follows : 

Per    Gros3    Ton 

Heavy   melting   steel ?16.50  to  ?17.00 

No.   1  cast,  cupola  size 19.00  to    19.50 

Rails  for  rolling,  Newark  and 
Cambridge,  Ohio  ;  Cumberland. 
Md.  :    Huntington,  W.   Va..   and 

Franklin,   Pa 18.00  to    18.50 

Compressed  sheet  steel 14.50  to    15.00 

Bundled  sheets,  sides  and  ends..  13.00  to  13.50 
Railroad  knuckles  and  couplers.  .  18.50  to  19.00 
Railroad  coil  and  leaf  springs..  18.50  to  19.00 
Low  phosphorus  blooms  and  billet 

ends    20.50  to    21.00 

Low  phosphorus  plate  and   other 

material   19.00  to    19.50 

Railroad  malleable 17.50  to    18.00 

Steel   car  axles 18.00  to    18.50 

Cast   iron   wheels 17.00  to    17.50 

Rolled  steel  wheels 18.50  to    19.00 

Machine  shop  turnings 12.00  to    12.50 

Sheet  bar  crops 18.00  to    18.50 

Heavy   steel    axle    turnings 14.50  to    15.00 

Short    shoveling    turnings 13.00  to    13.50 

Heavy  breakable  cast 16.50  to    17.00 

Stove  plate  14.00  to    14.50 

Cast  iron  borings   13.00  to    13.50 

No.    1    railroad    wrought 13.50  to    14.00 

No.   2   railroad  wrought   16.50  to    17.00 
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Specifications    of    Steel    Mills    Heavier — Pig 
Iron  Buying  Subsides 

Chicago,  Nov.  27. — Specifications  received  by  the 
leading  local  steel  mills  during  the  week  were  heavier 
than  during  the  preceding  two  weeks,  and  compared  fa- 
vorably with  the  weekly  average  since  last  April.  Speci- 
fications against  rail  contracts  were  notably  improved, 
and  the  same  can  be  said  of  soft  steel  bars  for  manu- 
facturing consumers.  New  business  also  shows  a  slight 
gain,  although  a  hea^-y  buying  movement  is  hardly  ex- 
pected to  materialize  until  after  the  first  of  the  year. 
The  railroads  continue  to  be  conspicuous  factors  in  the 
market.  Out  of  200,000  tons  of  rails  ordered  last  week 
by  the  Pennsylvania  47,000  tons  will  be  rolled  here. 
Local  mills  also  expect  to  share  in  about  45,000  tons  of 
tie  plates,  spikes  and  bolts,  to  be  bought  by  the  New 
York  Central.  They  likewise  hope  to  book  from  100,000 
to  150,000  tons  of  plates,  shapes  and  bars  for  railroad 
cars  on  which  Western  car  builders  are  now  figuring. 
The  outlook  for  equipment  buying  is  bright,  with  orders 
for  fully  95,000  cars  in  prospect.  Few  important  new 
car  inquiries  have  appeared  during  the  current  week, 
however.  Local  mill  prices  on  plates,  shapes  and  bars 
remain  unchanged  and  the  sheet  market  appears  to  be 
growing  firmer  as  Japanese  buying  increases.  Mill 
operations  are  slightly  better  than  a  week  ago.  The 
steel  output  of  the  Illinois  Steel  Co.  has  increased  to 
80  per  cent  of  ingot  capacity,  although  its  pig  iron 
production  remains  unchanged.  The  Inland  Steel  Co. 
remains  on  a  75  per  cent  basis. 

Pig  Iron. — After  two  weeks  of  heavy  buying  in 
which  Chicago  district  sales  aggregated  about  200,000 
tons,  market  -activity  has  subsided  perceptibly,  but  this 
is  not  surprising,  as  a  continuance  of  contracting  in 
such  great  volume  was  hardly  to  be  expected.  Mean- 
while prices  are  firm  at  the  new  levels  and  current  sales 
still  cover  substantial  tonnages  and  pending  inquiries 
are  fairly  numerous.  It  is  evident  that  there  is  still 
considerable  iron  to  be  bought  not  only  for  first  quarter 
but  also  for  the  remainder  of  the  year.  The  failure  of 
some  melters  to  cover  their  requirements  is  accounted 
for  by  lack  of  forward  orders  for  their  own  products. 
As  rapidly  as  their  needs  become  definitely  established, 
however,  they  are  entering  the  market  for  iron.  There 
is  no  longer  any  propensity  to  postpone  buying  in  the 
expectation  that  prices  will  decline.  Prominent  among 
recent  sales  may  be  mentioned  5000  tons  of  malleable 
bought  by  a  Milwaukee  user  for  first  half  delivery, 
1500  tons  of  foundry  placed  by  a  downstate  melter  for 
first  quarter,  1000  tons  of  malleable  ordered  by  a  Wis- 
consin consumer  for  first  quarter,  and  1000  tons  of 
foundry  purchased  by  a  Chicago  plant  for  the  same 
period.  Tj'pical  current  inquiries  are  1600  tons  of 
foundry  for  first  quarter  wanted  by  an  Illinois  agri- 
cultural implement  manufacturer  and  1000  tons  of  foun- 
dry for  December  and  January  shipment  desired  by  a 
local  melter.  Southern  prices  have  advanced  during  the 
week  and  the  last  sales  reported  were  on  the  basis  of 
$21,  Birmingham.  Charcoal  furnaces  are  well  booked 
and  are  expected  to  advance  their  prices.  Silvery,  on 
the  other  hand,  has  declined  $1  a  ton.  A  sale  of  a  car- 
load of  low  phosphorous  in  Indiana  brought  out  a  price 
of  $30,  Valley  furnace. 

Quotations  on  Northern  foundry  high  phosphorus 
malleable  and  basic  irons  are  f.o.b.  local  furnace 
and  do  not  include  an  average  switching  charge  of 
61c.  per  ton.  Other  prices  are  for  iron  delivered  at 
consumer's  yard  or  when  so  indicated,  f.o.b.  furnace 
other  than  local. 

Lake  Superior  charcoal  averaging 

sll.  1.50,  delivered  at  Chicago..  $28.15 

Northern  coke.  No.  1   sil.  2.25  to 

2.75     $23. 50  to    24.00 

Northern  coke,  foundry,  No.  2,  sil. 

1.75    to   2.25 23.00  to    23.50 

Malleable,  not  over  2.25  sil 23.00  to    23.50 

Basic    23.00  to    23.50 

High  phosphorus 23.00  to    23.50 

Southern  No.  2 27.01 

I^w   phos.,   sil.   1   to   2   per  cent, 

copper  free  34.79 

Silvery,   sil.   8    per  cent 37.29 


Ferroalloys. — Recent  sales  of  ferromanganese  have 
been  negotiated  at  prices  ranging  from  $106.50  to 
$107.50,  seaboard.  Prominent  among  purchases  were 
lots  of  200  and  300  tons.  An  inquiry  for  1000  tons  of 
spiegeleisen  was  withdrawn. 

"We  quote  80  per  cent  ferromanganese,  $114.88  to 
$115.88,  delivered;  50  per  cent  ferrosilicon,  $82,  de- 
livered ;  spiegeleisen,  18  to  22  per  cent,  $43.80, 
delivered. 

Plates. — With  Western  car  builders  figuring  on  cars 
requiring  150,000  tons  of  plates,  shapes  and  bars,  mills 
regard  the  business  outlook  as  favorable.  For  the  en- 
tire country  car  building  in  early  prospect  is  said  to 
involve  95,000  cars,  taking  1,000,000  tons  of  steel. 
Actual  plate  bookings  thus  far  have  been  light,  but  local 
mill  prices  remain  firm. 

The  mill  quotation  is  2.60c..  Chicago.  Jobbers 
quote  3.30c.  for  plates  out  of  stock. 

Sheets. — Japanese  buying  is  an  increasing  impor- 
tant factor  in  the  market.  A  local  mill  has  booked  an 
additional  order  for  2000  tons  of  black  sheets  for  Japan 
and  a  new  inquiry  by  the  Nipponese  Government  calls 
for  18,000  tons.  There  is  also  considerable  telegraphic 
inquu-y  for  galvanized  for  that  country.  Although  do- 
mestic buying  still  lags,  it  is  appreciably  heavier 
than  for  some  time  and  mill  prices  are  growing  firmer. 
In  fact,  it  would  appear  that  4.90c.,  base  Pittsburgh, 
will  soon  he  the  minimum  on  galvanized  sheets. 

Mill  quotations  are  3.75c.  to  3.85c.  for  No.  28 
black,  3c.  for  No.  10  blue  annealed  and  4. Sac.  to  5c. 
for  No.  2S  galvanized,  all  being  Pittsburgh  prices, 
subject  to  a  freight  rate  to  Chicago  of  34c.  per 
100  lb. 

Jobbers  quote,  f.o.b.  Chicago,  4c.  for  blue  an- 
nealed, 4.70c.  for  black  and  5.85c.  for  galvanized. 

Cast  Iron  Pipe. — St.  Paul  takes  bids  Dec.  4  on  3000 
tons  of  6-  to  16-in.,  inclusive,  while  Minneapolis  re- 
ceives tenders  on  the  following  day  on  1500  tons  of  the 
same  size.  Bellwood,  111.,  receives  figures  today  on  500 
tons  of  6-,  8-  and  10-in.  water  pipe.  The  National  Cast 
Iron  Pipe  Co.  will  furnish  350  tons  for  Joliet,  111.  De- 
troit is  expected  to  come  to  a  decision  on  4400  tons 
today. 

We  quote  per  net  ton,  f.o.b.  Chicago,  as  follows : 
■Water  pipe,  4-in.,  $59.20  to  $60.20;  6-in.  and  above, 
$55.20  to  $56.20  ;  class  A  and  gas  pipe,  $5  extra. 

Reinforcing  Bars. — A  hea\'j'  tonnage  of  concrete  bars 
was  placed  during  the  week  and  a  number  of  attractive 
new  projects  have  come  up  for  figures.  At  Milwaukee 
600  tons  for  the  superstructure  of  the  Milwaukee  Jour- 
nal Building  was  placed  with  the  Kalman  Steel  Co. 
Fully  1000  tons  for  Illinois  road  work  was  awarded 
during  the  week.  The  general  contract  for  an  office 
building  for  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  at 
Topeka,  Kan.,  involving  750  tons,  has  been  awarded 
to  the  Swenson  Construction  Co.,  Kansas  City,  with 
the  likelihood  that  the  bars  will  be  bought  shortly. 

Lettings  include: 

Superstructure  for  Milwaukee  Journal  Building.  Mil- 
waukee, "Wis.,  600  tons  to  Kalman  Steel  Co. 

Illinois  State  highway  work,  400  tons  to  Truscon  Steel  Co. 

Illinois  State  highway  work,  400  tons  to  Joseph  T.  Ryerson 
&  Son. 

Illinois  State  highway  work,  200  tons  to  Concrete  Steel  Co. 

Drill  Hall  for  122nd  Field  Artillery,  Chicago.  200  tons  to 
Concrete   Engineering  Co. 

Plant  addition  for  Goodman  Mfg.  Co.,  Chicago,  ISO  tons  to 
American   System  of  Reinforcing. 

Curtis  Automobile  Co.  garage,  Milwaukee,  170  tons  to  Con- 
crete Engineering  Co. 

Plant  addition  for  the  Meyercord  Co.,  Chicago,  105  tons  to 
American  System  of  Reinforcing. 

Pending  business  includes: 

Atchison.  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe,  otRce  building,  Topeka. 
Kan..  750  tons,  general  contract  awarded  to  Swenson  Con- 
struction Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo, 

Sanitary  District.  Chicago,  Ninety-fifth  Street  sewer  and 
pumping  station,  600  tons. 

Florsheim  Shoe  Co.  plant,  Chicago,  400  or  500  tons,  Alfred 
S.  Alschuler,  architect. 

Union  League  Club  building,  Chicago,  150  tons. 

Rails  and  Track  Supplies.— Out  of  the  200,000  tons 
of  rails  ordered  by  the  Pennsylvania,  12,000  tons  will 
be  rolled  by  the  Inland  Steel  Co.  and  35,000  tons  by  the 
Gary  mill.  The  Now  York  Central  has  issued  inquiries 
for  over  40,000  tons  of  track  supplies  representing  its 
requirements  over  the  first  six  months  of  1924.  Included 
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are  100,000  kegs  of  spikes  and  bolts  and  30,000  tons 
of  tie  plates.  Miscellaneous  inquiries  for  track  sup- 
plies represent  a  fair  tonnage  and  orders  for  spikes 
and  bolts  booked  locally  during  the  week  involve  15,000 
kegs.  Specifications  against  rail  contracts  are  heavier 
than  for  some  time.  Light  rail  orders  for  the  week 
aggregate  about  1000  tons.  Iron  tie  plates  are  now 
available  at  from  $51  to  .f52  a  ton. 

Stan. I  Ml  i;.  .mi  iind  open-hearth  rails,  $43; 
light  inil  I  1    2.25c.,  f.o.b.  makers'  mills. 

Stni.i       I  1       I     i.iUes,  3.25c.  mill;  track  bolts 

with  s.|ii,.  I  .  1  ..  mill:  Iron  tie  plates,  2.55c. 
to  2.i;ii.  .  Hiill  ,  :..  I  !..  i.l^aes,  2.60c.,  f.o.b.  mill;  angle 
bars,   L'.Trir..   I'.uli.    mill. 

Jobbers  quote  standard  spikes  out  of  warehouse 
at  3.90c.  base  and  track  bolts,  4.90c.  base. 

Bolts  and  Nuts. — Although  discounts  are  still  weak 
as  indicated  by  the  fact  that  as  low  as  70  off  f.o.b.  Chi- 
cago has  been  done  on  large  machine  bolts,  bolt  makers 
arc  inclined  to  take  a  firmer  attitude,  having  become 
convinced  that  their  raw  material  costs  will  not  go 
down. 


oft :  hot  pressed 
$3.50  off;  blank 
gimlet  points,  sq 


,  squares  :i 
$3.50  oft; 
heads,  60 


Structural  Material. — Fabricating  awards  during 
the  week  have  been  light  and  competition  on  pending 
projects  has  been  keen,  particularly  on  the  part  of  some 
of  the  smaller  fabricators  who  are  running  out  of  work. 
As  previously  noted  in  this  column,  several  large  ton- 
nages are  up  for  figures  besides  a  fair  number  of 
smaller  jobbers.     Plain  material  prices  are  unchanged. 

The  mill  quotation  on  plaii 
Chicagro.  Jobbers  quote  3.30c 
out  of   warehouse. 

Bars.— Specifications  for  soft  steel  bars  are  heavier, 
but  buying  is  still  restricted,  although  some  of  the 
larger  consumers  are  quietly  closing  for  their  needs 
over  the  rest  of  the  year.  It  is  evident,  however,  that 
users  desire  to  keep  their  stocks  down  until  inventories 
have  been  taken.  Current  purchases  are  confined  large- 
ly to  manufacturing  consumers,  there  being  little  buy- 
ing by  jobbers.  Considerable  interest  is  manifested  in 
a  comprehensive  program  for  the  purchase  of  plates, 
shapes  and  bars  by  the  Japanese  Government  which,  up 
to  the  present  time,  has  confined  its  buying  to  sheets. 
These  inquiries  are  expected  in  December.  Local  mill 
prices  on  mild  steel  bars  remain  unchanged  at  2.50c., 
Chicago.  Demand  for  bar  iron  and  rail  steel  bars  shows 
no  improvement  and  intermittent  mill  operation  is  the 
rule.    Prices,  however,  are  steady. 

Mill  prices  are:  Mild  steel  bars,  2.50c..  Chicago; 
common  bar  iron.  2.40c.,  Chicago;  rail  steel,  2.30c., 
Chicago  mill. 

Jobbers  quote  3.20c.  for  steel  bars  out  of  ware- 
house. The  warehouse  quotation  on  cold-rolled  steel 
bars  and  shafting  is  4.30c.  for  rounds  and  4.80c.  for 
flats,  squares  and  hexagons. 

Jobbers  quote  hard  and  medium  deformed  steel 
bars  at  3c.  base;  hoops,  4.55c.;  bands,   3.95c. 

Wire  Products. — A  number  of  large  inquiries  for 
nails  put  out  to  test  the  market  failed  to  break  the 
present  price  level.  Actual  buying  is  still  light,  but  mill 
prices  on  all  wire  products  are  firm.  For  mill  prices 
see  finished  iron  and  steel,  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh,  page  1482. 

We  quote  warehouse  prices  f.o.b.  Chicago  ;  No.  6 
to  No.  9  bright  basic  wire.  $3.90  per  100  lb.;  extra 
for  black  annealed  wire.  15c.  per  100  lb.;  common 
wire  nails,  $3. .SO  per  100  lb.  :  cement  coated  nails, 
$3.25  per  keg. 

Warehouse  Prices. — Local  jobbers  have  reduced 
cold-rolled  steel  bars  and  shafting  $5  a  ton.  The  new 
quotations  are  given  under  the  paragraph  on  bars. 

Coke. — Some  revival  of  interest  in  foundry  coke  is 
to  be  noted,  although  there  has  been  no  such  concentra- 
tion of  buying  such  as  recently  occurred  in  the  pig  iron 
market.  In  some  instances,  melters  have  contracted 
for  their  first  half  requirements  subject  to  prices  at 
time  of  delivery.  Local  by-product  foundry  coke  is  un- 
changed at  $12.50  delivered  Chicago  switching  district, 
while  beehive  has  advanced  to  $5.50,  Connellsville. 

Old  Material. — Prices  are  higher,  principally  be- 
cause dealers  are  speculating  on  a  general  advance. 
Although  one  steel  works  recently  closed  for  5000  tons 


of  heavy  melting,  another  steel  interest  is  making 
heavy  rejections  against  old  orders  for  that  grade.  On 
the  whole,  consumer  purchases  are  scattered  and  small. 
Users  are  showing  the  most  interest  in  cast  and  malle- 
able grades,  one  inquiry  for  malleable  being  large.  Rail- 
road lists  include  the  Burlington,  7300  tons;  the  Belt 
Railway  of  Chicago,  350  tons,  and  the  Wabash,  250  tons. 

Wc  quote  delivery  In  consumers'  yards,  Chicago 
and  vicinity,  all  freight  and  transfer  charges  paid, 
as  follows : 

Per  Orosa  Ton 

Iron  rails    $19.50  to  $20.00 

Cast    Iron    car    wheels IS. 50  to    19.00 

Relaying  rails,  56  and  60  lb 26.00  to  27.00 

Relaying  rails,  65  lb.  and  heavier  32.00  to  35.00 

Forged  steel  car  wheels   18.00  to  18.50 

Railroad   tires,  charging  box  size  18.00  to  18.50 

liailroad  leaf  springs,  cut  apart. .  18.50  to  19.00 

Kails   for   reroUing 15.75  to  16.25 

.Steel  rails,  less  than  3  ft 17.00  to  17.50 

Hiavy    melting   steel 14.50  to  15.00 

I'Yogs.   switches   and   guards    cut 

apart     14.50  to  15.00 

-Shoveling     steel 14.50to  15.00 

Drop  forge  flashings 10.00  to  10.50 

Hydraulic   compressed   sheets....  11.50  to  12.00 

Axle    turnings     11.50  to  12.00 

Steel  angle  bars 16.50  to  17.00 

Per  Net  Ton 

Iron  angle  and  splice  bars 18.50  to  19.00 

Iron  arch  bars  and  transoms. .  . .  18.50  to  19.00 

Iron    car   axles    24.50  to  25.00 

Steel  car   axles    16.50  to  17.00 

No.   1  busheling 10.50  to  11.00 

No.  2  busheling 7.00  to      7.50 

Cut   forge    13.00  to  13.50 

r>i,.(.<=  a.1.1   flnoq    8.50  to      9.00 

X.      I    ::i  III   ., I  i  wrought 13.00  to  13.50 

I   wrought 13.00  to  13.50 

s  .  .  ,          .    I      :-    and   couplers 16.00  to  16.50 

"I       |.,  in;         18.00  to  18.50 

.\...    I    ni.Mlnnerv   cast    19.00  to  19.50 

X...     1    railroad    cast 18.00  to  18.50 

Xo.  I  agricultural  cast 18.00  to  18.50 

Low    pho.?.    punchings    15.00  to  15.50 

Locomotive  tires,  smooth 15.50  to  16.00 

Machine    shop    turnings    6.00  to      6.50 

Cast   borings    9.50  to  10.00 

Short   shoveling   turnings 9.50  to  10.00 

Stove    plates    16.00  to  16.50 

Grate  bars    15.00  to  15.50 

Brake    shoes    16.50  to  17.00 

Railroad   malleable    17.50  to  IS  00 

Agricultural  malleable 17.00  to  17.50 


Sheet  Market  Irregular  in  Youngstown  District 

YouNGSTOWN.  Nov.  27. — The  sheet  market  is  still 
spotty,  with  production  probably  not  above  55  per  cent. 
Often  mills  which  are  scheduled  at  the  beginning  of 
the  week,  roll  their  orders  and  suspend  Thursday  or 
Friday.  The  smaller  non-integrated  interests  are 
maintaining  a  more  active  production  rate  than  the 
larger  interests,  with  exception  of  the  Trumbull  Steel 
Co.  This  company  has  shared  liberally  in  sheet  orders 
for  the  Japanese  Government,  and  the  past  week  re- 
ceived its  proportionate  share  of  an   18,000  ton  order. 

Officials  point  out  that  its  ability  to  roll  sheets  in 
tin  mill  sizes  has  been  a  large  factor  in  its  success  in 
securing  orders  at  this  time,  as  much  of  the  Japanese 
tonnage  consists  of  No.  30  gage  material.  The  Trum- 
bull company  has  largely  withdrawn  from  the  manu- 
facture of  common  and  galvanized  sheets,  and  its  out- 
put is  running  to  full-finished  and  specialty  stock. 

The  company  states  specifically  that  all  business 
recently  entered  was  either  at  the  going  quoted 
prices  of  the  American  Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Co.,  or  at  an 
advanced   price,   on   specialized   business. 

There  is  no  question,  however,  but  that  price  cut- 
ting is  going  on  the  sheet  industry,  and  that  some  of 
the  larger  makers,  as  well  as  the  smaller,  are  deviat- 
ing from  the  quoted  levels. 


The  Department  of  Commerce,  Washington,  an- 
nounces October  shipments  of  steel-furniture  stock 
goods,  based  on  reports  received  from  22  manufactur- 
ers. Shipments  amounted  to  $1,365,600  in  October,  as 
against  $1,273,259  In  September,  and  $1,227,447  in  Oc- 
tober, 1922. 


A  bibliography  on  "Stainless  Steel  and  Stainless 
Iron,"  giving  a  list  of  references  to  material  in  the 
Carnegie  Library  of  Pittsburgh,  has  been  issued  in 
pamphlet  form  by  the  library.  It  has  been  compiled 
by  Victor  S.  Polansky. 
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Heavy  Buying  of  Pig  Iron — Fabricated  Steel 
Inquiry  Unusual 

New  York,  Nov.  27. — Following  the  extremely  heavy 
buying  movement  reported  last  week  the  buying  con- 
tinued actively  through  the  remainder  of  last  week 
and  a  fair  tonnage  was  closed  yesterday  and  today. 
The  buying  now  seems  to  be  over  except  for  small  ton- 
nages. Prices  have  advanced  from  the  minimum  of  $19 
at  Buffalo  to  $21,  and  some  furnaces  are  asking  $22, 
while  in  eastern  Pennsylvania  $22.50,  or  an  advance 
of  $1.50  from  the  minimum  of  last  week  is  now  the 
prevailing  quotation,  with  several  companies  asking 
$23.  Virginia  furnaces  did  not  share  to  a  large  extent 
in  the  buying  movement,  but  they  have  sold  some  iron 
at  prices  ranging  from  $24  to  $25,  furnace.  Tonnages 
closed,  some  of  which  were  reported  as  pending  last 
week,  include  the  following:  American  Locomotive 
Co.,  8000  tons;  Eastern  Malleable  Iron  Co.,  5000  tons; 
Worthington  Pump  &  Machinery  Corporation,  3500 
tons;  Burnham  Boiler  Works,  5000  tons;  Warren  Foun- 
dry &  Pipe  Co.,  10,000  tons;  American  Radiator  Co., 
for  its  Bayonne  plant,  10,000  tons;  Gould  Coupler  Co., 
oOOO  tons;  Richmond  Radiator  Co.,  1500  tons;  Central 
Foundry  Co.,  13,000  tons,  for  its  Northern  plants.  An 
inquiry  from  the  New  York  Air  Brake  Co.  for  2000 
tons  is  still  pending. 

We  quote  delivered  in  the  New  York  district  as 
follows,  having  added  to  furnace  price  $2.27  freight 
from  eastern  Pennsylvania,  $4.91  from  Buffalo  and 
S5.44  from  Virginia  : 

East.    Pa.    No.    IX    fdy.,    sil.    2.75 

to  3.25 $25.27  to  $25.77 

East.    Pa.    No.    2X   fdy..    sil.    2.25 

to   2.75 24.77  to    25.27 

East.  Pa.  No.  2.  sil.  1.73  to  2.25..    24.77  to    25.27 

Buffalo,  sil.  1.75  to  2.25 25.91 

No.  2X  Virginia,  sil.  2.25  to  2.75.  .    29.94  to    30,44 
No.  2  Virginia,   sil.   1.75  to   2.25..    29.44  to    29.94 

Ferroalloys. — Considerably  more  interest  in  ferro- 
manganese  is  being  manifested  by  consumers,  and  in- 
quiries in  both  fairly  large  and  small  lots  are  more 
plentiful.  Only  a  few  orders  have  thus  far  developed. 
There  have  been  sales  of  carload  lots  for  early  delivery 
to  consumers  needing  the  alloy  for  use  this  year  and 
several  hundred  tons  has  been  contracted  for  for  first 
quarter  delivery.  A  good  deal  of  this  business  has  been 
British  alloy  at  $110,  seaboard.  It  is  understood,  but 
not  confirmed,  that  domestic  sellers  have  advanced  their 
minimum  price  to  at  least  $109,  seaboard  basis,  with 
one  rumored  to  be  now  asking  $110  to  $115.  There  is 
an  inquiry  now  in  the  market  for  1000  tons  of  spiegel- 
eisen  and  there  have  been  sales  of  several  100-ton  lots 
at  $40,  furnace.  Demand  for  50  per  cent  ferrosilicon 
is  confined  to  small  and  carload  lots  at  prevailing  quo- 
tations. Contracts  for  1924  consumption  have  not  yet 
been  negotiated  and  are  not  likely  to  be  before  Dec.  15. 

Cast-iron  Pipe. — Inquiries  continue,  but  the  market 
is  generally  quiet,  a  result  of  the  usual  slackness  at  this 
season.  While  prompt  shipment  tonnages  bring  the 
higher  prices  quoted,  users  -willing  to  accept  shipment 
through  the  winter  months  are  usually  offered  conces- 
sions of  $2  and  $3  per  ton.  We  quote  per  net  ton,  f.o.b. 
New  York  in  carload  lots,  as  follows:  6-in.  and  larger, 
$61.rD0  to  $63.60;  4-in.  and  5-in.,  $66.60  to  $68.60;  3-in., 
$76.60  to  $78.60,  with  $5  additional  for  Class  A  and  gas 
pipe.  The  soil  pipe  market  continues  fairly  strong  and 
makers  are  well-booked  ahead,  considering  the  fact  that 
this  is  the  beginning  of  the  slack  season.  We  quote  dis- 
counts of  both  Southern  and  Northern  makers,  f.o.b. 
New  York,  in  carload  lots,  as  follows:  6-in.,  30%  and 
35%  per  cent  off  list;  heavy,  40%  and  45%  per  cent  off 
list. 

Warehouse  Business. — In  most  cases  November 
sales  have  registered  a  slight  decline  from  October. 
Prices  are  generally  unchanged  with  the  exception  of 
black  and  galvanized  sheets,  which  show  a  decided  stiff- 
ening tendency,  sales  at  the  minimum  prices  ruling  for 
some  time  evidently  being  the  exception  rather  than  the 


rule.  While  competition  is  keen  on  all  products,  shad- 
ing is  not  so  prevalent  as  a  few  weeks  ago.  Iron  and 
steel  pipe  warehouses  report  active  business  in  steel 
pipe,  with  a  fairly  steady  demand  for  steel  pipe  to  be 
used  on  oil  burning  installations  in  merchant  ships  that 
are  being  changed  from  coal  to  oil  burners.  We  quote 
prices  on  page  1504. 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel. — An  amazing  volume  of 
structural  steel  work  is  being  contracted  for  and  in- 
quired for,  considering  the  continued  quiet  in  all  other 
forms  of  steel.  Contracts  for  the  week  reported  as 
closed  in  New  York  and  immediate  tei-ritory  total 
more  than  20,000  tons,  of  which  10,000  is  for  the  power 
plant  to  be  erected  by  the  Public  Servcie  Corporation 
of  New  Jersey  at  Kearny,  N.  J.  New  work  on  which 
bids  are  now  being  made  total  more  than  17,000  tons, 
including  12,000  tons  of  bridge  material  for  four  East- 
ern railroads.  There  have  been  no  additional  inquiries 
of  importance  for  cars  from  the  railroads.  It  is  stated 
that  much  prospective  buying  by  the  railroads  is  being 
held  up  pending  some  definite  word  from  Washington 
as  to  the  probable  attitude  of  Congress  on  railroad 
rate  matters  and  the  Esch-Cummins  law.  Whatever  the 
cause  may  be,  it  is  noticeable  that  a  more  optimistic 
opinion  prevails  in  steel  companies'  sales  offices  as  to 
probable  developments  in  steel  buying.  Steel  salesmen 
report  that  their  customers  are  less  inclined  to  expect 
reductions  in  steel  prices  for  first  quarter.  The  price 
situation  is  unchanged.  Plates  and  shapes  are  avail- 
able at  2.40c.  to  2.50c.,  Pittsburgh;  bars  are  fairly  firm 
at  2.40c.,  Pittsburgh,  while  other  products  continue  as 
in  recent  weeks.  Cutting  of  prices  by  some  warehouses 
on  wire  nails  has  had  no  corresponding  effect  on  mill 
prices. 

We  quote  for  mill  shipments.  New  York  delivery. 
as  follows:  Soft  steel  bars,  2.74c.;  plates  and  struc- 
tural shapes,  2.74c.  to  2.84c. ;  bar  iron,  2.74c. 

Coke. — The  market  is  considerably  finner  as  pro- 
ducers anticipate  restricted  production  during  the  holi- 
days and  prospect  of  a  coal  strike  in  the  spring.  Stand- 
ard foundry  coke  is  quotable  at  fi-om  $5.25  to  $6.25  per 
ton  and  standard  furnace  at  $4  to  $4.50  per  ton,  the 
minimum  quotation  applying  only  to  prompt  shipment 
lots  of  a  few  carloads.  Medium  sulphur  is  also  stronger 
at  $3.50  to  $3.75.  By-product  coke  is  quoted  at  $10.91, 
Newark  and  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Old  Material. — The  market  is  firm  and  steady  and 
prices  in  some  instances  stronger,  although  as  yet  there 
is  no  evidence  of  a  buying  movement.  Heavy  melting 
steel  is  firm  at  $15  per  ton,  eastern  Pennsylvania,  with 
higher  prices  reported  on  purchases  made  by  dealers 
and  brokers  in  anticipation  of  an  upward  movement. 
Borings  and  turnings  are  firm  at  about  $11  eastern 
Pennsylvania.  Cast  borings  are  quoted  at  $11.50  de- 
livered to  a  Harrisburg  consumer.  Machine  shop  turn- 
ings are  also  firm.  Stove  plate  to  Harrisburg  is  bring- 
ing about  $15.50  with  $16  quoted  for  delivery  to  New 
Jersey  foundries.  Specification  pipe  is  stronger  at 
$14.50  to  $15  delivered  to  eastern  Pennsylvania  con- 
sumers. 

Buying  prices  per  gross  ton  Ne%v  York  follow : 

Heavy   melting  steel,   yard $11.00  to  $11.50 

Steel     rails,     short     lengths,     or 

equivalent     12.00  to    12.50 

Rails  for  rolling 15.00  to    16.00 

Relaying  rails,   nominal 25.00  to    26.00 

Steel   car  axles 16.00  to    17.00 

Iron  car  axles 23.00  to    23.50 

No.    1    railroad   wrought 13.50  to    14.00 

Wrought  iron   track 12.00  to    12,50 

Forge  fire    8.50  to      9.00 

No.  1  yard  wrought,  long 12.00  to    12.50 

Cast  borings  (clean) S.OO  to      8.50 

Machine-shop  turnings 7.50  to       8.00 

Mixed  borings  and  turnings 7.00  to      7.50 

Iron  and   steel  pipe   (1  in.  diani., 

not  under  2   ft.   long) 10.50  to    11.00 

Stove  plate    12.00  to    13.00 

Locomotive  grate   bars 12.50  to    13.00 

Malleable    cast     (railroad) 14.00  to    15.00 

Cast-iron    car    wheels    15.00  to    15.50 

Prices  which  dealers  in  New  York  and  Brooklyn 
are  quoting  to  local  foundries  per  gross  ton  follow; 

No.   1   machinery  cast $19.00 

No.   1   heavy  cast    (columns,   building  ma- 
terials,   etc.).    cupola    size 1800 

No.  1  heavy  cast,  not  cupola  size 14.50 

No.  2  cast  (radiators,  cast  boilers,  etc.) .  . .    16.00 
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Cleveland 


rifi  Iron  Sales  of  Two  Weeks  Make  Very  Large 

Tolal — Price  Policy  Conservative 

Cleveland,  Nov.  27. — A  very  heavy  tonnage  of  pig 
iron  in  foundry  and  malleable  grades  has  been  pur- 
chased during  the  buying  movement  that  started  about 
10  days  ago,  and  the  crest  of  which  was  reached 
during  the  latter  part  of  last  week.  Some  producers 
declare  that  more  iron  has  been  booked  in  this  buying 
period  than  in  the  same  time  of  any  previous  buying 
movement.  Sales  by  Cleveland  producers  and  selling 
agencies  in  less  than  two  weeks  have  aggregated  from 
350,000  to  375,000  tons.  Some  of  the  sellers  now  have 
their  order  books  well  filled  for  the  first  quarter.  The 
buying  movement  has  subsided  considei-ably,  especially 
in  northern  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Michigan,  although  the 
market  is  still  fairly  active  in  some  sections.  It  is 
estimated  that  90  per  cent  of  Cleveland  consumers 
have  purchased  iron.  Local  sales  include  large  lots 
taken  by  several  foundries  making  automobile  castings 
and  by  the  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co.  Sales 
have  been  mostly  for  the  first  quarter,  although  in  a 
few  cases  orders  were  booked  for  the  entire  first  half. 
The  buying  movement  has  resulted  in  a  price  advance 
of  $2  a  ton  from  the  recent  $20  minimum  in  the  Valley 
district,  as  producers  in  that  district  are  now  holding 
to  $22.  Some  business  has  been  taken  at  the  advance, 
although  the  higher  prices  may  have  a  tendency  to 
check  buying  by  consumers  who  have  not  already  cov- 
ered. In  Buffalo  producers  are  now  quoting  from  $22 
to  $22.50.  On  a  1000-ton  inquiry  from  the  Pittsburgh 
district  a  Cleveland  producer  today  quoted  $23.  How- 
ever, lake  furnaces  are  going  slower  in  marking  up 
prices  than  producers  in  some  other  districts.  While 
these  furnaces  are  firmer  and  are  inclined  to  ask  50c. 
a  ton  more  for  their  iron  the  $22  price  quoted  by  lake 
furnaces  before  the  buying  movement  started  has  not 
yet  disappeared.  This  price  at  furnace  is  still  being 
quoted  by  local  producers  for  Cleveland  delivery.  The 
buying  has  been  well  distributed  among  all  classes  of 
consumers.  Heavy  tonnages  have  been  taken  by  auto- 
mobile and  stove  foundries,  although  the  buying  by  the 
automobile  industry  has  not  been  so  large  in  proportion 
as  that  done  by  other  consumers,  considering  the 
amount  of  iron  used  in  the  automobile  field.  While 
considerable  of  the  iron  bought  was  in  the  malleable 
grade,  little  business  came  from  jobbing  malleable 
foundries.  Southern  iron  has  also  been  fairly  active 
and  has  advanced  to  $21.  Sales  include  4500  tons  taken 
at  that  price  by  a  sanitary  interest  for  its  Louisville 
plant.  Some  activity  has  also  developed  in  silvery  iron 
on  which  the  price  has  slipped  $1  a  ton,  although  there 
has  been  no  formal  reduction  in  the  silvery  schedules. 
A  Cleveland  automobile  foundry  has  purchased  1000 
tons  of  silvery  and  another  local  consumer  purchased 
400  tons.  Steel  making  iron  is  inactive,  but  a  Pitts- 
burgh broker  is  inquiring  for  20,000  tons.  Small  lot 
sales  of  low  phosphorus  iron  are  reported  at  $29.50  and 
$31,  the  latter  price  for  high  silicon  iron. 

Quotations  below,  except  on  basic  and  low  phos- 
phorus iron,  are  delivered  Cleveland,  and  for  local 
iron  include  a  50c.  switching  charge.  Ohio  silvery 
and  Southern  iron  prices  are  based  on  a  $3.02  freight 
rate  from  Jackson   and   $6  rate   from   Birmingham: 

Basic,   Valley  furnace $21.00  to  ?22. 00 

Northern  No.   2   fdy.,   sil.   1.75   to 

2.25     22.50  to    23.00 

Southern   fdy..  sil.  1.75   to  2.25...    26.50  to    27.00 

Malleable     22.50  to    23.00 

Ohio  silvery,  8  per  cent 34.52 

Standard  low  phos..  Valley  furnace   29.50  to    30.00 

Iron  Ore. — Ore  shipments  by  water  during  1923  vrill 
reach  59,000,000  tons  or  1,000,000  tons  more  than  esti- 
mated a  month  ago,  according  to  figures  of  November 
shipments  already  reported  and  estimates  of  this 
week's  shipments,  which  will  amount  to  only  five  or 
six  carloads.  The  November  movement,  estimated  at 
4,000,000  tons  at  the  beginning  of  the  month,  will 
reach  close  to  5,000,000  tons.  The  total  movement  until 
Nov.  1  was  54,088,561  tons.  The  Steel  Corporation 
shipped  its  last  cargo  Saturday.     Last  cargoes  for  the 


season     will     leave     ujipcr     lake     ports    Wednesday    or 
Thursday. 

High  Speed  Steel. — The  market  is  quiet.  Prices, 
which  are  not  lirm,  range  from  70c.  to  75c.  per  lb.  for 
18  i)er  cent  tungsten  high-speed  steel. 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel. — New  inquiry  shows  an 
improvement  in  both  number  and  size,  but  there  is 
little  change  in  the  tonnage  actually  booked,  as  buying 
is  almost  entirely  in  small  lots,  mostly  in  steel  bars, 
for  early  requirements.  Some  of  the  inquiry  is  for 
the  first  quarter,  although  outside  of  some  hot-rolled 
strip  steel  tonnage  there  are  no  reports  of  bookings 
for  that  delivery.  The  first  quarter  inquiries  as  a  rule 
appear  to  be  market  feelers.  The  general  attitude  of 
buyers  is  to  await  price  developments  for  the  first 
quarter  and  in  the  meantime  considerable  prospective 
business  is  backing  up  and  this  is  causing  a  more  opti- 
mistic feeling  among  producers.  Detroit  reports  indi- 
cate a  bright  outlook  for  the  automobile  industry 
during  the  first  part  of  1924  and  considerable  demand 
for  steel  is  expected  from  that  source  shortly.  While 
all  the  leading  producers  are  holding  firmly  to  2.40c. 
for  steel  bars,  a  2.30c.  priq^as  appeared  in  this  terri- 
tory, being  credited  to  a  small  Buffalo  mill,  but  ap- 
parently not  much  business  has  been  placed  at  the 
concession.  The  irregularity  in  plates  continues  wth 
2.40c.  being  quoted  in  some  cases  by  smaller  mills  out- 
side of  the  Pittsburgh  district.  The  Ann  Arbor  Rail- 
road has  placed  3000  tons  of  rails  with  Bethlehem  Steel 
Corporation.  The  New  York  Central  Railroad  will  re- 
ceive bids  Wednesday  for  35,000  kegs  of  track  bolts 
and  70,000  kegs  of  spikes.  Considerable  other  railroad 
business  in  track  material  is  pending.  On  standard 
spikes  3c.  is  being  quoted.  The  demand  for  light  rails 
has  picked  up  somewhat.  Makers  are  holding  to  2,25c. 
for  billet  rails  while  rerolled  rails  range  from  1.85c.  to 
1.90c.  On  hoops,  prices  range  from  2.90c.  to  3c.,  while 
there  is  a  spread  of  from  2.75c.  to  3c.  on  wide  hot- 
rolled  strip  steel.  Cold-finished  steel  bars  are  weak 
with  a  range  of  from  2.90c.  to  3c.  New  structural  in- 
quiry is  light.  The  general  contract  for  the  Brother- 
hood of  Locomotive  Engineers  Bank  Building,  Cleve- 
land, requiring  6300  tons  of  structural  steel,  has  finally 
been  placed  with  the  George  A.  Fuller  Co.  The  Ford 
Motor  Co.  work,  involving  28,000  tons,  is  still  pending. 
The  placing  of  two  jobs,  the  St.  Vincent's  Hospital, 
Erie,  Pa.,  and  the  Niagara  Falls  Memorial  Hospital, 
Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.,  each  requiring  200  tons  of  steel, 
has  been  postponed. 

Jobbers  quote  steel  bars,  3.36c. ;  plates  and 
structural  shapes,  3.46c. ;  No.  28  black  sheets,  4.40c. 
to  4.65c.  ;  No.  28  galvanized  sheets.  5.60c.  to  5.80c. ; 
No.  10  blue  annealed  sheets,  3.60c.  to  4.06c.;  cold 
rolled  rounds,  3.90c. ;  flats,  squares  and  hexagons, 
4.40c. ;  hoops  and  bands,  1  in.  and  wider  and  20  gage 
or  heavier,  4,16c.;  narrower  than  1  in.  or  lighter 
than  No.  20  gage,  4.66c.  ;  No.  9  annealed  wire,  $3.50 
per  100  lb.;  No.  9  galvanized  wire,  $3.95  per  100  lb.; 
common  wire  nails,   $3.60  base  per  100  lb. 

Reinforcing  Bars. — Softness  has  developed  in  soft 
steel  reinforcing  bars,  on  which  quotations  of  2.30c. 
have  appeared.  Rail  steel  bars  are  unchanged  at  2.15c. 
to  2,25c.  New  inquiries  include  200  tons  for  an  addi- 
tion to  the  plant  of  the  P.  A.  Geier  Co.,  Cleveland,  and 
250  tons  for  a  building  for  the  Private  Investment  Co. 
Plans  have  come  out  for  an  extension  to  the  plant  of 
the  Richmond  Bros.  Co.,  Cleveland,  which  will  require 
a  fair  tonnage. 

Bolts,  Nuts  and  Rivets. — Bolts  and  nuts  are  weak, 
with  some  makers  adding  an  additional  5  to  10  per 
cent  to  regular  discounts.  With  inventory  season  near, 
the  demand  is  light.  No  rivet  inquiries  are  coming  out 
of  sufficient  size  to  test  the  market,  but  2.75c.  is  the 
common  quotation.  Small  rivets  are  exceedingly  weak 
with  70  and  5  per  cent  off  list  and  perhaps  lower  being 
quoted. 

Semi-Finished  Steel. — Some  inquiry  has  developed 
for  sheet  bars  and  billets  for  early  shipment,  but  no 
sales  are  reported.  Hence  no  test  of  prices  has  devel- 
oped. 

Coke. — The  foundry  coke  market  is  somewhat 
firmer,  a  few  producers  having  advanced  their  price 
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25c.  a  ton.  Standard  Connellsville  foundry  coke  is 
quoted  from  $5.25  to  $6.25.  Some  producers  have 
offered  to  take  on  first  quarter  business  at  an  advance 
of  about  $1  a  ton  over  current  prices, 

Sheets. — The  market  is  somewhat  firmer  on  black 
sheets,  some  Valley  district  mills  that  have  been  quoting 
3.75c.  having  restored  the  3.85c.  price.  Galvanized 
sheets  are  unchanged  at  4.85c.  to  5c.,  and  blue  annealed 
at  2.90c.  to  3c.     New  demand  is  not  active 

Old  Material. — Prices  have  further  advanced  50c. 
or  more  a  ton  on  most  gi-ades,  although  mills  are  not 
inclined  to  pay  the  higher  prices.  Some  of  the  local 
consumers  are  holding  up  shipments.  Turnings  have 
stiffened  considerably  owing  to  recent  local  buying  and 
this  grade  and  cast  borings  are  now  quoted  at  the 
same  price.  A  LowelU'ille  mill  consumer  has  pur- 
chased heavy  melting  steel  at  $16.25.  This  grade  is 
quoted  at  $16.25  to  $16.50  for  Youngstown  delivery. 
Local  sales  to  dealers  are  reported  at  $15.  Sales  of 
compressed  steel  to  Youngstown  dealers  were  made 
during  the  week  at  $14.50. 

We  quote  dealers'  prices  f.o.b.  Cleveland  per  gross 

Heavy   melting   steel 'i5-?5  '■°  *}2-2? 

Rails   for    rolling    f  5'?°  5°  JS'^S 

Rails  under  3  ft 16-50  to  1 ,  .00 

Low   phosphorus   melting li.2Dto  li.ia 

Cast   borings    ^^-92^°  iir,- 

Machine  shop  turnings 11.00  to  11. jo 

Mixed  borings  and  short  turnings  11.00  to  11.^5 

Compressed  sheet  steel 12.25  to  12.75 

Railroad     wrought 13.00  to  13.50 

Railroad    malleable    19.25  to  19.  ,5 

Light  bundled    sheet    stampings..  _9.00  to  9.25 

steel     axle     turnines 11.50  to  12.00 

No     1    cast    ^"'"'"°^;; 20.00  to  21.00 

No.    1   busheling    10.25  to  10.50 

Drop    forge    flashings 10. .50  to  10.70 

Railroad    grate    bars U'-JS '^°  }^rS 

Stove    plate     IG.OO  to  16. jO 

Pipes  and  flues   10.00  to  in.;jn 


Buffalo 


2.40c.  price  on  bars  which  has  held  firm  for  many  weeks, 
was  shaded  on  a  small  transaction.  Jobbers  are  press- 
ing the  mills  hard  for  pipe  and  this  product  is  the 
bright  spot  in  point  of  demand.  Shading  of  band  prices 
has  occurred  in  several  transactions  and  a  new  low 
price  of  2.90c.  was  brought  out.  It  is  too  early  to  de- 
termine what  effect  the  unusual  buying  of  pig  iron  will 
have  on  the  demand  for  finished  lines.  Such  orders  as 
were  placed  recently  are  for  immediate  shipment  and 
only  in  quantities  that  indicate  immediate  consumption. 
Of  course  the  inventory  factor  bears  on  this  manner 
of  buying.  Warehouse  business  is  on  a  satisfactory 
plane  and  the  call  for  structural  shapes  has  been  un- 
usually good. 

"We  quote  warehouse  prices  Buffalo  as  follows: 
Structural  shapes,  3.65c.;  plates,  3.65c.:  soft  steel 
bars,  3.55c. ;  hoops,  4.65c. :  bands,  4.35c. :  blue  an- 
nealed sheets.  No.  10  gage.  4.30c.  ;  galvanized  steel 
sheets,  No.  28  gage,  6.10c. ;  black  sheets.  No.  28 
gage.  5c.  :  cold  rolled  round  shafting,  4.45c. 

Old  Material. — Mills  are  showing  more  interest  in 
steel  but  not  to  the  point  of  placing  orders.  Offers  of 
$15  have  been  put  forward,  but  no  big  sales  have  re- 
sulted. In  a  few  instances,  dealers  are  willing  to  pay 
a  higher  figure  than  consumers  have  offered.  Other 
scrap  lines  are  quiet.  Extraordinary  sales  of  pig  iron 
will  likely  affect  the  demand  for  old  material. 
We  quote  f.o.b.,  gross  ton,  Buffalo,  as  follows : 

Heavy   melting   steel $14.50  to  $15.50 

Low  phos.,    0.04   and  under 20.00  to    21.00 

No.  1  railroad  wrought 14.00  to    15.00 

Car  wheels    15.50  to    16.50 

Machine  shop  turnings 8.50  to      9.00 

Cast  iron  borings   11.50  to    12.00 

No.  1  busheling 12.50  to    13.00 

Stove    plate    16.00  to    16.50 

Grate  bars    15.50  to    IG.OO 

Bundled  sheet  stampings S.OO  to      9.00 

No.  1  machinery  cast    18.00  to    19.00 

Hydraulic  compressed    12.50  to    13.00 

Railroad   malleable    17.00  to    18.00 


Buying  of  Pig  Iron   Continued — Quotations 
Are  Marked  Up 

Buffalo,  -Nov.  27.— While  not  in  keeping  with  the 
unusual  demand  that  characterized  the  pig  iron  market 
last  week,  buying  is  still  going  on  and  in  the  face  of 
price  advances  by  the  tw«  producers  most  active  in  the 
recent  spurt.  One  of  these  producers  has  advanced 
twice  in  six  days  and  is  now  quoting  $21.50  for  silicon 
1.75  to  2.25,  a  50c.  differential  on  the  next  highest  sili- 
con and  $1  differential  on  the  two  highest  silicons.  The 
other  factor  in  the  selling  wave  is  asking  $22  for  silicon 
1.75  to  2.25  and  by  this  quotation  indicating  its  inabil- 
ity to  take  further  business.  The  exceptional  selling 
here  was  entirely  for  first  quarter  delivery.  No  effort 
is  made  to  book  further  ahead  than  for  first  qiiarter 
delivery  nor  has  any  consumer  attempted  to  buy  in  ad- 
vance of  that  time.  It  is  understood  that  in  several 
large  sales  immediate  cash  had  a  bearing  on  the  price. 
In  connection  with  the  American  Radiator  purchase, 
the  50,000-ton  lot  for  Buffalo  plants  was  placed  with 
one  seller  and  a  6000-ton  order  was  given  another  pro- 
ducer. The  total  buying  activities  of  the  radiator  people 
in  the  week  represented  between  80,000  and  90,000  tons 
for  all  plants.  Buying  is  pretty  well  scattered  and 
with  the  exception  of  7000-ton  lots,  the  remaining  sales 
that  brought  about  the  large  total  were  for  small  quan- 
tities. Notwithstanding  the  many  sales,  there  is  reason 
to  believe  a  number  of  consumers  have  not  yet  placed 
their  first  quarter  requirements  but  the  whole  move- 
ment may  be  concluded  this  week. 

W.-  uniit.-  fob.,  gross  ton,  Buffalo  as  follows: 

.\...    1    f.aui.lrv.  sil.   2.73   to  3.25 $22.00 

.V...   :;   foundry,  sil.   2.25  to  2.75 21.50 

So.  2  plain,  sil.  1.75  to  2.25 21.00 

Basic     21.00 

Malleable     21.00 

Lake    Superior   charcoal 28.28 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel. — The  principal  lines  in  fin- 
ished material  arc  in  poor  demand;  more  bar  buyers 
appeared  interested  but  greater  sales  have  not  devel- 
oped. Sheets  are  not  being  bought  to  a  large  extent 
and  all  sellers  are  finding  calls  fewer  and  for  smaller 
lots.     An   unverified   report   is   to   the   effect  that   the 


St.  Louis 


Sales  of  Pig  Iron  Reach  Large  Total  and 

Prices  Are  Marked  Up 

St.  Louis,  Nov.  27. — Sales  of  pig  iron  in  St.  Louis 
have  reached  a  total  of  between  70,000  and  80,000  tons 
for  the  last  two  weeks,  it  being  one  of  the  heaviest 
buying  movements  in  the  history  of  the  trade  here. 
There  was  a  let-up  in  actual  buying  during  the  latter 
part  of  this  week,  but  still  there  are  heavy  inquiries 
pending.  The  buying  movement  is  due  largely  to  the 
belief  on  the  part  of  melters  that  the  market  had 
reached  bottom.  Some  of  the  buying  has  been  specu- 
lative in  that  melters  are  anticipating  their  require- 
ments for  first  and  second  quarters  without  actually 
having  the  orders  in  hand  and  knowing  exactly  what 
1924  would  bring  forth  in  the  way  of  business.  Some 
of  the  business  this  week  was  repeat  orders,  one 
Belleville  stove  maker  buying  3200  tons  after  having 
made  a  substantial  purchase  the  previous  week.  In 
the  two  weeks,  the  sales  of  the  St.  Louis  Coke  &  Iron 
Co.  amounted  to  between  25,000  and  30,000  tons  for 
first  half  delivery,  then  they  stopped  selling  and  ad- 
vanced their  price  $2  to  $2.50  a  ton  to  $26  to  $27  f.o.b. 
Granite  City.  Their  largest  sale  was  5000  tons  to  an 
Indiana  melter,  1500  tons  to  a  local  melter,  and  seven 
1000-ton  sales  to  melters  in  the  district.  Following  the 
sales,  the  market  advanced.  Southern  iron  going  to  $21, 
Birmingham,  and  Northern  iron  to  $23  to  $23.50,  Chi- 
cago. Inquiries  include  two  each  of  5000  tons  of  basic 
from  an  East  Side  melter  and  there  are  scattering  in- 
quiries of  up  to  10,000  tons  in  lots  of  200  tons  and  more. 
There  is  an  inquiry  before  the  market  for  300  tons  of 
ferromanganese,  and  sales  of  100  and  50  tons  respec- 
tively of  spiegeleisen  are  reported. 

We  quote  delivered  consumers*  yards,  St.  Louis, 
ice  prices  $2.16 
■     lingh.i 


as    foil 

freight  from  Chi. 
and  water).  $5.1  V 
cents  average  sw 

Northern  fdy.. 

Northern  mallLii 

Basic    23.66  to    24.16 

Southern    fdy.,    sll.    1.75    to    2.25 

(rail)     26.17 


im,  all  rail,  and  81 
rom  Granite  City  : 
.  .$23.66  to  $24.16 


Noveiribei-  29,  1928 
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Finished  Iron  and  Steel. — The  market  for  finished 
steel  and  iron  continues  dull.  Neither  jobbers  nor 
manufacturers  using  steel  products  will  do  any  buying 
except  of  material  that  is  actually  needed  for  at-once 
consumption  before  Jan.  1  because  of  the  desire  to  keep 
down  inventories.  The  railroads,  too,  have  the  same 
idea,  and  there  are  no  inquiries  of  consequence  pending 
from  that  source. 

Coke. — The  domestic  coke  market  has  a  better  out- 
look because  of  colder  weather,  but  there  can  be  no 
buying  of  consequence  by  dealers  until  greater  quan- 
tities of  their  large  stocks  move  into  the  bins  of  con- 
sumers. The  market  for  foundry  coke  is  a  trifle 
stronger. 

Old  Material. — The  market  for  old  material  con- 
tinues to  advance.  Increases  are  in  sympathy  with  the 
higher  prices  for  pig  iron  coupled  with  bettor  demand 
from  consumers  and  reports  of.  car  orders  soon  to  be 
placed,  indicating  still  heavier  demand.  Foundry  grades 
are  in  much  better  demand,  although  rolling  mill  grades 
still  are  dull.  New  railroad  lists  follow:  Chicago,  Bur- 
lington &  Quincy,  7000  tons,  and  Wabash,  350  tons. 
Per  Gross  Ton 

Iron    rails     $15.00  to  $1.")..tO 

Rails   r..r   iclliiif; 16.25  to     16.50 

SU-.l   !,i  :       I  iini   3  ft 17.00  to    17.50 

Rol:i>  1  -       1..  and  under..    25.00  to    £6.00 

Hol:.\ii  ,  ,md    over....    32.50  to    33.50 

Cast    11    1     ,.;,.,  I.s    17.00  to    17.50 

liL.,\  V     1.;.  i!iii^    -1.1 13.75  to    14.00 

?{u.iv.v    sliovt-Iiiif,'    !steel 13.75  to    14.00 

Frogs,    switches   and    guards   cut 

ai>art    14.75  to    15.00 

Per    Net    Ton 
Heavy  axles  and  tire  turnings...    11.00  to    11.50 

Steel   angle  bars 13.00  to    13.50 

Steel  car  axles    16.00  to    16.50 

Iron    car    axles    23.75  to    24.00 

Wrought  iron  bars  and   transoms   l.S.OU  to    IS. 25 

No.  1  railroad  wrought li;   .n  t..    i:i.(iO 

No.  2  railroad  wrought riiiti,,     i:;.25 

Railroad    springs     li;n,ii,,     ii;.,,o 

Cast  iron  borings    t"      ''■■>0 

No.    1    husheling linnt..     i:;.25 

No.   1  railroad  cast    17. ml  d.    IT.'.O 

No.    1   machinery  cast IS. 00  to    Is.JO 

Railroad    malleable     M.r.O  to    ]5jin 

Machine    shop    turning.s     9.00  to       '.<..iO 

Champion  bundled  sheets    7.00  to    7.50 


Birmiiighain 


Buying   Continues   in    Decreased   Volume   as 

Prices  Are  Advanced 

Birmingham,  Ala.,  Nov.  27. — The  buying  move- 
ment has  brought  a  more  cheerful  aspect  to  the  South- 
ern pig  iron  market,  the  sales  in  the  past  two  weeks 
having  been  very  numerous.  The  quotations  at  which 
the  bulk  of  the  iron  had  been  selling  recently  were 
around  $20  per  ton,  with  No.  2  foundry  a  little  under 
that  price.  An  advance  of  from  50c.  to  $1  per  ton  has 
now  been  announced  and  the  asking  prices  are  between 
$20  and  $21  per  ton,  with  the  buying  still  on  though 
not  so  active  as  a  week  ago.  The  Sloss-Sheffield  Steel 
&  Iron  Co.  has  blown  in  one  of  the  city  blast  furnaces, 
always  considered  one  of  the  signs  of  returning  pros- 
perity. It  is  further  stated  that  this  company  is  work- 
ing off  rapidly  much  of  its  surplus  iron  and  if  present 
conditions  continue,  a  fifth  furnace  will  be  warranted 
by  the  middle  of  January.  The  Alabama  Co.  blows  out 
one  of  its  Gadsden  furnaces  for  repairs,  but  no  time 
is  to  be  lost  in  placing  the  stack  in  shape  so  that  re- 
sumption of  operation  can  be  brought  about  early  in 
January.  This  company  is  selling  a  little  into  the  first 
quarter  of  the  coming  year.  The  Woodward  Iron  Co. 
has  participated  in  the  buying  movement  also  and  with 
three  furnaces  going  is  having  some  repairs  done  about 
the  Vanderbilt  furnaces.  The  Middle  West  has  bought 
Southern  pig  iron  liberally  while  the  home  melters  have 
been  in  the  market  for  a  reasonable  supply  to  last  for 
a  few  months.  Spot  business  is  still  very  active  and 
daily  shipment  and  melt  are  more  iron  than  production, 
the  surplus  stock  of  iron  being  cut  down  slowly.  The 
production  in  Alabama  is  about  213,000  tons  per  month, 
but  half  of  this  is  basic  iron  and  not  to  be  counted  on 
for  the  open  market.     The  indications  point  to  the  sur- 


plus stock  of  iron,  foundry  being  under  80,000  tons  on 
Dec.  1.  The  estimate  was  made  early  last  week  that 
upward  of  200,000  tons  of  iron  had  been  sold  during 
the  month  will  be  increased  by  100,000  tons  by  Dec.  1. 
Wo  quote  per  gross  Ion  t.o.b.  Birmingham  dis- 
trict furnace  as  follows: 

Foundry,  silicon  1.75  to  2.25 J21.00 

Ba.-ilc     21.00 

Charcoal,   warm   blast 33.00 

Cast  Iron  Pipe. — The  cast  iron  pipe  market,  both 
pressure  and  soil  pipe,  is  taking  on  an  impetus  also 
and  selling  is  steady,  the  pressure  pipe  makers  an- 
nouncing that  in  smaller  sizes  they  have  already  started 
in  on  the  second  quarter  of  the  coming  year.  Warn- 
ing to  customers  to  place  orders  during  the  winter  in 
order  to  distribute  the  delivery,  apprehension  being  ex- 
pressed of  a  delivery  problem,  has  had  effect.  Soil  pipe 
makers  have  been  receiving  considerable  business  from 
California  and  the  far  West.  An  advance  of  five  points 
to  $55  for  standard  soil  pipe  has  not  stopped  inquiries 
and  buying.  The  Birmingham  Machine  &  Foundry  Co. 
now  has  both  of  its  pipe  foundries  in  operation  and  the 
warehouse  has  been  practically  emptied. 

Finished  Material. — The  steel  market  is  fairly  ac- 
tive. Labor  is  plentiful  with  the  steel  industry,  some 
plants  having  laid  off  a  few  men.  The  rail  mill  of  the 
Tennessee  Coal,  Iron  &  Railroad  Co.  will  have  steady 
operation  for  several  months  on  the  turn  of  the  year. 
Wire  nails  are  being  shipped  in  great  quantity.  Struc- 
tural steel  is  in  fair  demand  and  fabricating  plants  are 
doing  well  under  the  circumstances.  Car  works  are  in 
need  of  business  but  reports  have  it  that  negotiations 
under  way  may  call  for  steady  work  for  months  and 
need  of  much  steel.     Steel  bars  are  quoted  2.60c. 

Old  Material. — Improvement  in  the  pig  iron  market 
has  not  been  of  any  assistance  in  the  scrap  iron  and 
steel  market,  which  is  quiet.  But  little  of  any  grade  is 
moving  and  quotations  have  weakened.  Chemical  bor- 
ings are  down  to  $17.  Heavy  melting  steel  is  slow  and 
down  as  low  as  $14.  No.  1  cast  $17  and  stove  plate 
under  $15. 

We  quote  per  gross  ton  f.o.b.  Birmingham  di-strict 
yards,  nominal  prices,  as  follows : 

Cast  iron  borings,  chemical $17.00 

Heavy    melting    steel 14.00 

Railroad  wrought $15.00  to    16.00 

Steel  axles    19.00  to    20.00 

Iron    axles    23.00  to    24.00 

Old    steel    rails    16.00  to    17.00 

No.    1    cast    17.00 

Tram   ear  wheels   18.00  to    19.00 

Car  wheels    17.00  to    18.00 

Stove  plate    14.00  to    15.00 

Machine  shop  turnings 8.00  to      9.00 

Cast  iron  borings   9.00  to    10.00 


Boston 


Although  Furnaces  Have  Advanced  Pig  Iron, 
the  Market  Is  Still  Unsettled 

Boston,  Nov.  27. — Most  eastern  Pennsylvania  and 
Buffalo  furnaces  have  advanced  pig  iron  50c.  to  $1  a 
ton,  and  belated  buying  by  foundries  is  reported  on  the 
new  price  basis,  although  on  a  greatly  reduced  scale. 
The  most  active  Buffalo  furnace  in  this  territory  is  on  a 
$21,  furnace,  base  with  50c.  differentials  for  first  quar- 
ter only.  Two  eastern  Pennsylvania  iron  makers  quote 
$23,  furnace  base,  others  $22.50  and  still  others  $22, 
with  50c.  differentials.  Alabama  iron  is  $1  a  ton  higher 
at  $21,  furnace,  base.  The  market,  however,  is  still  un- 
settled. For  instance,  2500  tons  No.  IX  Buffalo  resale 
is  offered  at  $21,  furnace;  another  Buffalo  furnace  has 
accepted  first  quarter  No.  2X  tonnages  at  $20,  furnace. 
Eastern  Pennsylvania  No.  IX  resale  is  offered  at  $22.50, 
furnace,  and  one  furnace  offers  No.  2  plain  and  No.  2X, 
first  quarter,  at  $22,  furnace.  A  Massachusetts  heater 
maker  has  purchased  a  round  tonnage  of  No.  2  plain, 
according  to  report  from  a  furnace  having  an  eastern 
Pennsylvania  freight  rate  at  a  delivered  price  equiva- 
lent to  less  than  $19.50,  Buffalo  furnace.  Virginia 
furnaces  did  not  participate  to  any  extent  in  the  recent 
buying  flurry  and  have  not  changed  prices.     The  most 
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important  open  inquiry  now  in  the  market  is  for  300 
tons,  100  tons  each  of  three  Icinds,  from  the  Sullivan 
Machinery  Co.,  Claremont,  N.  H. 

We  quote  delivered  prices  on  the  basis  of  the 
latest  reported  sales  as  follows,  having-  added  $3.65 
freight  from  eastern  Pennsylvania,  $4.91  from  Buf- 
falo, $5.92  from  Virginia,  and  $9.60  from  Alabama: 

East.  Penn.,   sil.   2.25  to  2.75 $26.15  to  $27.15 

East.  Penn.,  sil.  1.75  to  2.25 25.65  to    26.65 

Buffalo,    sil.    2.25    to    2.75 24.91  to    26.41 

Buffalo,    sil.    1.75    to   2.25 24.91  to    25.91 

Virginia,  sil.   2.25  to  2.75 30.92  to    32.42 

Virginia,  sil.    1.75   to  2.25 30.92  to    31.92 

Alabama,  sil.  2.25  to  2.75 31.10 

Alabama,  sil.  1.75  to  2.25 30.60 

Cast  Iron  Pipe. — Waterbury,  Conn.,  has  awarded  a 
round  tonnage  of  24-in.  pipe  for  its  force  main  require- 
ments to  the  Warren  Foundry  &  Pipe  Co.,  deliveries 
to  begin  at  once.  Hartford,  Conn.,  has  called  for  bids 
on  about  1000  lengths  of  6-in.  pipe  to  complete  late  fall 
work,  and  will  close  this  week,  if  satisfactory  deliveries 
can  be  made.  Boston  has  awarded  3000  tons  of  G-in. 
to  16-in.  pipe  to  the  United  States  Cast  Iron  Pipe  & 
Foundry  Co.,  second  low  bidder.  There  was  a  question 
on  deliveries  in  this  business.  Less  inclination  is  shown 
by  pipe  makers  to  shade  prices,  and  the  market  is 
steadier  on  a  basis  of  $67.10  delivered  Boston  common 
rate  points  for  6-in.  and  larger,  with  $5  differentials 
for  gas  and  class  A  pipe. 

Finished  Material. — Demand  for  finished  material 
is  limited,  but  mill  prices  show  no  variation.  Many 
manufacturers  are  working  off  stocks  of  bars  and  flats 
bought  several  months  back  from  several  sources  when 
uneasiness  was  felt  over  supplies.  Machine  shops  in 
general  are  less  active.  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hart- 
ford Railroad  shops  at  New  Haven  and  East  Hartford, 
Conn.,  and  Readville,  Mass.,  have  let  more  than  1000 
shop  men  go  until  Jan.  3  or  later.  Three  New  England 
steam  railroads  and  a  large  trolley  systein  have  pur- 
chased their  1924  rails.  Tonnages  involved  are  with- 
held, but  in  each  case  they  are  less  than  bought  for 
1923.  McClintic-Marshall  Co.  is  the  low  bidder  on  250 
tons  of  structural  steel  for  a  Wilbraham,  Mass.,  bridge. 
The  Osgood  Bradley  Car  Co.,  Worcester,  Mass.,  has  an 
order  for  50  steel  passenger  coachs  from  the  Central 
Railroad  of  New  Jersey,  involving  about  $750,000. 

Warehouse  Business. — Warehouse  prices  on  tees 
and  zees  have  been  reduced  38y2C.  per  100  lb.  to  $3.66y2, 
and  blue  annealed  sheets  10c.  to  $4.56 V^  base,  while 
stock  sizes  diamond  pattern  plates  are  up  15c.  at  $5.90. 
Otherwise  iron  and  steel  prices  remain  as  heretofore. 
The  demand  for  mill  products  is  active  for  this  time  of 
the  year.  Cut  nails  have  been  reduced  20c.  per  100  lb.; 
crowbars  are  50c.  per  100  lb.  higher,  while  a  slight  re- 
duction has  been  made  in  iron  wedges.  Warehouse 
prices  on  iron  and  steel  follow: 

Soft  steel  bars,  $3.51i/j  at  100  lb.  base;  flats, 
$4.40  ;  regTilar  concrete  bars,  $3.76 1^  :  deformed  bars, 
stock  lengths,  $3.76y2  to  $3.89;  structural  steels, 
$3.61%  ;  tire  steel,  $4.80  to  $5.15  ;  open-hearth  spring 
steel,  $6.50  to  $10;  crucible  spring  steel,  $12  ;  regular 
steel  bands,  $4.31%  ;  bands  over  6  in.  wide.  $5.05  to 
$5.30;  hoop  steel,  $5.80  to  $6.30;  cold  rolled  steel, 
$4.35  to  $4.85;  refined  iron,  $3.51%;  best  reflned. 
$4.75;  Wayne  Iron,  $5.50;  Norway  iron,  $6.60  to 
$7.10. 

Coke. — A  perceptible  falling  off  in  the  movement  of 
by-product  foundry  coke  from  New  England  ovens  to 
iron  melters  is  noted,  due  to  the  fact  that  large  con- 
sumers stocked  up  heavily  in  September  and  October. 
Coke  producers  in  this  territory  are  operating  at  capac- 
ity and  because  of  continued  mild  weather  have  shaded 
prices  on  domestic  sizes  of  fuel.  With  practically  all 
foundries  covered  on  first  half  1924  requirements,  and 
specifications  against  1923  contracts  coming  in  slowly, 
the  foundry  fuel  situation  is  not  as  firm  as  it  might  be. 
Both  the  New  England  Coal  &  Coke  Co.  and  the  Provi- 
dence Gas  Co.,  however,  continue  to  quote  foundry  coke 
at  $12.50  a  ton  delivered. 

Old  Material. — Actual  sales  of  old  material  to  mel- 
ters continue  limited,  but  prices  generally  are  stronger 
due  to  a  return  of  optimism  among  dealers.  Heavy 
melting  steel  is  now  $10.50  to  $11.50  a  ton  on  cars  or 
50c.  to  $1  higher  than  a  week  ago.  Even  with  the  im- 
provement dealers  are  not  anxious  to  ship  into  the  east- 
ern Pennsylvania  territory,  as  freight  rates  are  too  high 


to  allow  profit.  Cotton  ties  are  more  active  at  $8  on 
cars  shipping  point.  A  Portland,  Me.,  rolling  mill  is 
in  the  market  for  shafting  at  $19  delivered,  but  little 
material  is  coming  out  at  that  figure.  The  demand  for 
chemical  borings,  machine  shop  turnings  and  mixed 
borings  and  turnings  is  slightly  more  active  and 
stronger  as  a  result.  The  spread  in  machinery  cast  and 
pig  iron  prices  is  too  narrow  to  be  attractive  to  most 
foundries.  Where  foundries  have  bought  material  the 
past  week,  it  has  been  largely  from  local  yards  at  prices 
paid  by  large  operators. 

The   following   prices   are   for  gross   ton  lots   de- 
livered New  England  consuming  points: 

No.  1  machinery  cast $22.00  to  $23.00 

No.   2  machinery  cast   20  00  to  21  00 

Stove  plate   15.50  to  16.00 

Railroad    malleable    18.00  to  19.00 

The  following  prices  are  offered  per  gross  ton  lots 
f.o.b.   Boston   common   rate  shipping  points: 

No.  1  heavy  melting  steel $10.50  to  $11.50 

No.  1  railroad  wrought 12.50  to    13.00 

No.   1  yard  wrought 11.00  to  11.50 

Wrought  pipe  (1-in.  diam.,  over  2 

ft.    long)    10.00  to  10.25 

Machine  shop  turnings 7.00  to  7.50 

Cast    iron   borings,    rolling    mill..      7.50  to  8.00 

Cast  iron  borings,  chemical 9.50  to  10.00 

Blast  furnace  borings  and  turnings     7.00  to  7.25 

Forged  scrap  and  bundled  skeleton     7.50  to  8.00 

Shafting    17.50  to  18.00 

Street    car    axles     17.50  to  18.00 

Rails  for  rerolling 11.50  to  11.75 


Cincinnati 


Pig  Iron  Tonnage  Booked  Last  Week  Very 
Large — Some  Prices  Advanced 

Cincinnati,  Nov.  27.— The  aggregate  tonnage  of  pig 
iron  booked  last  week  was  the  heaviest  for  a  long  time, 
and  estimates  run  as  high  as  100,000  tons  in  the  Cin- 
cinnati district  alone.  While  a  fair  tonnage  of  Southern 
iron  was  placed,  most  of  the  tonnage  booked  was  for 
Northern  iron,  it  being  reported  that  two  southern  Ohio 
furnaces  had  taken  between  them  70,000  tons  for  first 
quarter  shipment.  Buying  was  widespread,  but  it  was 
noticeable  that  melters  did  not  cover  for  their  full  esti- 
mated requirements  for  first  quarter  delivery.  Some 
furnaces,  particularly  in  the  South,  have  been  scaling 
down  inquiries  to  about  half  of  the  tonnages  wanted. 
The  price  situation  is  much  stronger,  and  on  Southern 
irons  $21,  Birmingham,  today  is  the  minimum  price 
quoted.  The  market  in  southern  Ohio  has  advanced 
from  $21.50  to  $22.50,  and  indications  point  to  another 
advance  before  the  end  of  the  week.  Contrasted  with 
this  price  movement,  prices  of  silvery  and  Bessemer 
ferrosilicon  have  been  cut  $1  per  ton.  Some  good-sized 
sales  were  reported.  A  steel  mill  in  this  district  is  re- 
ported to  have  bought  15,000  tons  of  basic.  A  local 
melter  bought  4000  tons  of  Northern  iron,  and  a  num- 
ber of  sales  of  1000  to  1500  tons  were  made  to  melters 
in  Ohio  and  Indiana.  A  Kentucky  melter  is  reported 
to  have  placed  orders  for  9000  tons  of  Southern  at 
prices  ranging  from  $19  to  $21  base.  Silvery  pig  iron 
was  also  active,  and  two  sales  of  1000  tons  each  were 
reported  at  the  new  schedule.  We  also  note  a  sale  of 
1000  tons  of  charcoal  at  $25,  furnace.  The  peak  of  the 
buying  movement  has  been  passed,  according  to  well 
informed  sellers,  but  with  the  backlogs  accumulated  by 
furnaces,  lower  prices  for  some  time  to  come  are  not 
expected. 

Based  on  freight  rates  of  $4.05  from  Birmingham 

and   $2.27   from  Ironton  we  quote   f.o.b.   Cincinnati : 
Southern  coke,  sil.  1.75  to  2.25    (base)  ...  .$25.05 
Southern  coke,  sil.  2.25  to  2.75  (No.  2  soft)   25.55 
Ohio    silvery,    8    per   cent 33.77 

Southern    Ohio   coke,    sil.    1.75  to  2.25  (No.  2)    24.77 

Basic  Northern    24.77 

Malleable   24.77 

Finished  Materials. — The  demand  has  shown  a  slight 
improvement  during  the  past  week,  though  orders  are 
still  light.  However,  in  sympathy  with  the  movement 
in  pig  iron,  steel  orders  are  expected  to  come  out  in 
larger  tonnages.  Railroad  buying  continues  to  be  the 
chief  source  of  orders.  Fairly  heavy  tonnages  were 
placed  last  week  by  the  L.  &  N.  and  a  number  of  other 
Southern  roads.    The  Big  Four  purchased  125,000  rail 
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Htu'hor.s  fill-  immediate  delivery,  and  has  sent  out  an 
iiuiuiry  for  it.s  requirements  for  next  year.  It  has  not 
yet  issued  its  inquiries  for  track  accessories.  Bars 
have  been  in  fair  demand  from  agricultural  implement 
manufacturers,  though  orders  are  not  heavy.  There 
has  been  a  spurt  in  the  buying  of  wire  products,  espe- 
cially nails,  and  some  good  orders  were  placed  for  first 
quarter.  It  is  reported  that  wire  and  nail  prices^xe 
being  shaded  by  some  mills.  Hoops  and  bands  are  in 
fair  demand,  with  prices  holding  at  3c.  Light  rails, 
frogs  and  switches,  and  track  bolts  are  moving  fairly 
well,  with  prices  showing  no  change.  Bolts  and  nuts 
are  in  light  demand  and  prices  weak.  Reports  are 
heard  of  price  shading  of  $2  per  ton  on  plates  and  bars, 
but  confirmation  is  lacking.  It  is  known  that  most 
orders  placed  were  at  2.50c.  and  2.40c.  respectively. 

Sheets. — Orders  are  coming  in  well,  and  prices  are 
incline<l  to  be  firmer,  there  being  less  talk  of  3.75c.  on 
black  and  4.90c.  on  galvanized  than  for  weeks.  Tin 
plate  is  in  active  demand,  and  one  inquiry  for  50,000 
base  boxes  for  first  quarter  is  up.  It  is  reported  that  a 
slightly  lower  price  than  $5.50  per  base  box  had  been 
quoted   on   this   order. 

Structural  Material. — The  principal  interest  cen- 
tered in  the  award  of  20  barges  by  the  U.  S.  Engineers' 
office  at  Louisville,  Ky.  The  American  Bridge  Co.  was 
low  bidder  on  16,  Nashville  Bridge  Co.  on  two,  and  the 
Charles  Hegewald  Co.  on  two.  Bids  were  taken  Nov. 
20  for  the  Third  National  Bank  Building  at  Dayton, 
but  no  award  has  been  made.  The  Kentucky  Hotel, 
Louisville,  general  contract  for  which  has  been  let  to 
Rommell  Bros.,  will  require  about  2200  tons  of  steel, 
but  this  has  not  been  put  on  inquiry. 

Reinforcing  Bars. — General  contract  for  the  Tan- 
ners' Research  Laboratory,  Cincinnati,  requiring  150 
tons,  has  been  let,  but  bars  have  not  been  placed.  The 
Southern  Railroad  has  not  yet  awarded  contracts  for 
ofiice  buildings  at  Birmingham  and  Charlotte,  Va.,  re- 
quiring approximately  1200  tons.  Reinforcing  bar 
prices  range  from  2.20c.  for  reroUed  to  2.35c.  for  new 
billet  stock,  with  a  number  of  mills  quoting  2.45c.  for 
bars  out  of  stock. 

Warehouse  Business.— -Local  jobbers  report  a  con- 
siderable spurt  in  the  demand  for  reinforcing  bars  and 
structural  angles.  Bolts  and  nuts  and  wire  products 
are  showing  improved  demand.  Sheets  are  moving 
fairly  well. 

Cincinnati  jobbers  quote :  Iron  and  steel  bars, 
3.50c.;  reinforcing  bars,  S.GOc. ;  hoops,  4.55c.:  bands. 
4.25c. :_  shapes,  3.60c. ;  plates,  3.60c. ;  cold-rolled 
rounds,  4.50c.  ;  cold  rolled  flats,  squares  and  hexa- 
gons, 5c.  ;  No.  10  blue  annealed  sheets,  4.10c.  ;  No.  28 
black  sheets,  4.80c.  ;  No.  28  galvanized  sheets,  5.85c.  ; 
No.  9  annealed  wire.  $3.60  per  100  lb.  ;  common 
wire  nails,  $3.60  per  keg  base;  cement  coated  nails, 
$3.30  per  keg. 

Coke. — The  coke  market  is  quiet,  although  some  first 
quarter  contracts  have  been  made  for  foundry  fuel  at 
the  same  prices  asked  for  spot  shipment.  Prices  are 
generally  held  at  last  week's  levels,  though  one  by- 
product producer  has  announced  a  cut  of  $1  per  ton 
on  December  foundry  coke  contracts.    We  quote: 

Connellsville  furnace,  $3.75  ;  foundry,  $5.00  to 
$6.50;  New  River  foundry,  $10  to  $11;  Wise  County 
furnace,  $5.25  ;  Foundry,  $5.75  to  $6.50  ;  by-product 
Foundry,  $8.00,  Connellsville  basis. 

Old  Material. — There  is  still  little  consumer  buying 
of  scrap,  but  dealers  are  bidding  up  prices  and  the 
whole  list  is  at  least  50c.  higher  than  last  week.  Scrap 
is  coming  on  the  market  in  large  quantities,  but  quick 
movement  is  asked.  The  feeling  in  the  trade  is  much 
better  and  dealers  are  confident  of  further  advancing 
prices  and  a  large  buying  movement  in  the  near  future. 
We  quote  dealers'  buying  prices,  f.o.b.  cars  Cin- 
cinnati : 

Per    Gross    Ton 

Bundled    sheets    $10.00  to  $10.50 

Iron  rails 13.50  to    14.00 

Relaying  rails,  50   lb.  and  up....    27.50  to    28.00 

Rails  for  rolling 13.50  to    14.00 

Heavy    melting   steel 13.00  to    13.50 

Steel   rails  for   melting 13.00  to    13.50 

Car    wheels     13.00  to    13.50 

Per    Net    Ton 

No.    1    railroad   wrought 11.50  to    12.00 

Cast    borings    9.00  to      9.50 

Steel   turnings    8.50  to      9.00 

Railroad  oast 14.00  to    14.50 

No.   1   machinery  cast    17.00  to    17.50 

Burnt  scrap   11.00  to    11.50 

Iron    axles    21.00  to    21.50 

Locomotive  tires    (smooth  inside)    13.00  to    13.50 
Pipes  and   flues    7.00  to      8.50 


Pliiladelpliia 


Fiirllier    Larj^^e    Sales   of   Foundry    Pig    Iron 
Accompanied  by  Rising  Prices 

Philadelphia,  Nov.  27. — p]astern  Pennsylvania  fur- 
naces have  booked  100,000  tons  or  more  of  foundry  pig 
iron  in  the  past  week,  in  addition  to  a  similar  tonnage 
the  week  before.  One  interest  is  so  well  sold  up  for 
first  quarter  that  it  is  practically  out  of  the  market; 
others  are  comfortably  well  off.  Prices  have  been  ad- 
vanced fully  $1  a  ton  and  small  sales  have  been  made 
at  the  higher  levels  now  quoted.  Strength  in  pig  iron 
has  been  accompanied  by  a  better  demand  for  scrap, 
with  some  price  advances.  The  steel  situation,  while 
showing  little  change,  is  generally  regarded  as  better, 
this  view  being  based  largely  on  the  increasing  number 
of  orders,  small  though  they  are.  Steel  makers  coii- 
tinue  to  look  to  the  railroads  for  the  buying  that  is 
necessary  to  restore  the  market  to  activity.  While  a 
number  of  railroad  inquiries  are  pending  for  freight 
cars,  locomotives  and  steel  for  bridges,  there  seems 
little  prospect  of  immediate  action.  The  general  belief 
is  that  many  of  the  roads  are  awaiting  the  President's 
message  to  Congress  and  such  evidences  as  may  appear 
soon  of  possible  congressional  action,  if  any,  on  railroad 
matters.  Purchasing  departments  of  the  railroads  are 
said  to  be  holding  back  many  requisitions  for  material 
until  some  policy  for  future  purchases  is  authorized 
by  railroad  executives. 

Pig  Iron. — The  pig  iron  buying  movement  which 
started  about  two  weeks  ago  continued  through  the 
past  week  and  further  large  tonnages  of  foundry  iron 
were  sold  by  eastern  Pennsylvania  furnaces.  One  large 
company  with  furnaces  at  Buffalo  and  in  eastern  Penn- 
sylvania has  sold  120,000  tons  this  month;  another 
eastern  Pennsylvania  furnace  company  has  sold  40,000 
to  50,000  tons  in  two  weeks.  Nearly  all  furnaces,  in 
fact,  have  made  substantial  sales,  some  of  them  at 
prices  above  the  minimum  levels  of  two  weeks  ago. 
Many  of  last  week's  sales  were  made  on  a  basis  of  $22, 
furnace,  but  today's  minimum  for  all  furnaces,  with 
possibly  one  exception,  is  $23.  One  company  is  quoting 
a  minimum  of  $23.50,  but  is  practically  out  of  the  mar- 
ket. Sales  of  carload  lots  of  No.  2  plain  have  been 
made  at  $23,  No.  2X  at  $23.50,  and  a  sale  of  100  tons 
of  No.  IX  was  made  at  $25,  furnace.  The  furnaces  are 
indifferent  as  to  orders  even  at  these  prices,  believing 
that  it  is  better  policy  to  await  further  developments 
and,  if  possible,  make  some  sales  at  even  higher  levels 
to  average  up  the  low-priced  tonnage  they  have  placed 
on  their  books.  Most  of  last  week's  business  came  from 
consumers  in  New  England  and  the  New  York  terri- 
tory, with  comparatively  little  from  consumers  in  the 
Philadelphia  district.  Virginia  furnaces  have  not  yet 
shared  in  the  improved  condition  of  the  market,  as 
they  must  contend  on  the  one  hand  with  Alabama  iron, 
which  can  be  delivered  in  Virginia  at  less  than  Virginia 
furnaces  are  quoting,  while  on  the  other  hand  their  high 
freight  rates  make  it  impossible  for  Virginia  to  com- 
pete with  eastern  Pennsylvania  and  Buffalo  furnaces 
in  Northern  territory.  A  nearby  forgings  company 
bought  2000  tons  of  copper  bearing  low  phosphorus 
iron,  while  another  consumer  bought  400  tons  of  copper 
free  low  phosphorus  iron.  The  United  States  Cast  Iron 
Pipe  &  Foundry  Co.,  reported  as  being  in  the  market 
for  100,000  to  150,000  tons  of  iron  for  first  half,  has 
issued  no  inquiry,  and  if  such  a  purcha.«c  is  made  it 
will  depend  upon  prices  quoted. 

The  following  quotations  are,  with  the  exception 
of    those    on    low    phosphorus    iron,    for    delivery    at 
Philadelphia  and  include  freight  rates  varying  from 
76  cents  to  $1.63  per  gross  ton : 
East.  Pa.  No.  2  plain,  1.75  to  2»25 

sil $23.64  to  $24.13 

East.  Pa.  No.  2X,  2.25  to  2.75  sil.   24.14  to    24.63 

East.   Pa.    No.    IX 24.64  to    25.13 

Virginia  No.  2  plain,  1.75  to  2.25 

sil 29.17  to    30.17 

Virginia  No.  2X.  2.25  to  2.75  sil.  .    30.17  to    30.67 

Basic  delivered  eastern  Pa 22.75  to    23.00 

Gray  forge    23.00  to    24.00 

Malleable     23.00  to    24.00 

Standard    low    phos.     (f.o.b.    fur- 
nace)         27.50  to    28.00 

Copper  bearing  low  phos.    (f.o.b. 

furnace)    28.00 
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Plates. — Orders  for  plates  show  a  slight  gain  with 
some  companies,  but  the  volume  of  business  being 
booked  is  still  so  far  below  the  capacity  of  Eastern  mills 
that  the  situation  may  be  said  to  be  virtually  un- 
changed. There  are  no  large  tonnages  to  test  the  price 
situation.  Most  of  the  Eastern  mills  quote  2.40c.,  Pitts- 
bui-gh,  -while,  so  far  as  reported,  none  of  the  Pittsburgh 
or  Youngstown  mills  has  gone  below  2.50c. 

Structural  Material. — The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  is 
inquiring  for  5000  tons  of  steel  for  a  bridge  at  Sunbury, 
Pa.,  and  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  and  the  Virginian  roads 
are  each  inquiring  for  2000  tons  of  bridge  material. 
These  are  the  only  bright  spots  in  a  dull  market.  Phila- 
delphia at  present  is  lagging  far  behind  other  sections 
in  the  amount  of  new  building  work  under  considera- 
tion. Most  of  the  local  projects  are  very  small.  Prices 
are  unchanged  at  2.40c.,  Pittsburgh,  from  some  Eastern 
mills,  to  2.50c.,  quoted  by  Pittsburgh  mills  and  one  large 
Eastern  producer. 

Bars. — The  bar  market  continues  firm  at  2.40c., 
Pittsburgh.  Occasional  recessions  from  this  price  re- 
ported by  consumers  are  attributed  to  quotations  by 
makers  of  rerolled  bars.  Bar  iron  is  quiet  and  un- 
changed at  2.35c.,  Pittsburgh. 

Sheets. — Most  of  the  makers  of  blue  annealed  sheets 
are  adhering  -firmly  to  3c.,  Pittsburgh,  though  occa- 
sional quotations  of  2.90>c.  have  been  reported.  Black 
sheets  at  .3.75c.  to  3.85c.  and  galvanized  at  4.90c.  to  5c., 
Pittsburgh,  are  in  light  demand  but  consumers  are 
specifying  fairly  well  on  contracts. 

Warehouse  Business. — Prices  for  steel  products  out 
of  stock  are  unchanged,  and  for  local  delivery  are  as 
follows: 

Soft    steel    bars    and    small    shapes,    3.47c. ;    iron 
bars   (except  bands).   3.47c.;  round  edge  iron,  3.75c.: 
round  edge  steel,   iron  finished,    li.4    x    li    in.,    3.75c.; 
round  edge  steel   planished.   4.55c\  ;   tank  steel  plates. 
14    in.    and   heavier.    3.57c.  ;    tank   steel    plates, i\    in., 
3.82c.;    blue    annealed    steel    sheets.    No.     10    gage, 
4.10c.  :  black  sheets.  No.    28  gage,   5.15c.  ;  galvanized 
sheets.  No.   28   gage,   6.25c.  ;   square   twisted  and   de- 
formed  steel  bars,   3.57c. ;   structural  shapes,   3.57c. ; 
diamond  pattern  plates,    H-in..   5.40c.;    A-in.,   5.60c.; 
spring    steel,     5c. ;     round    cold-rolled     steel,     4.35c. ; 
squares  and  hexagons,  cold-rolled  steel,  4.S5c.  ;   steel 
hoops,    1    in.    and    wider.    No.    20    gage    and    heavier. 
4.27c.;   narrower  than    1    in.,    all   gages,    4.77c.;    steel 
bands.  No.   12  gage  to  tt-in.,   inclusive,    4.27c.;    rails. 
3.47c.  ;   tool  steel,  8.50c.  ;  Norway  iron,   7c. 
Old  Material. — Influenced  by   a  number  of  factors, 
the   scrap  market   has  gained  further   strength   in  the 
past  week.     The  Eastern  market  has  been  affected  to  a 
degree  by  more  activity  and  higher  prices  at  Pittsburgh, 
while   it  is   probable   that   the   large  sales  of  pig  iron 
have   had   a  stiffening  effect   upon  the  views   of  scrap 
dealers.     Demand  is  better  in  the  East,  and  in  fact  con- 
sumers are  more  an.xious  to  buy  than  brokers  and  deal- 
ers  are   to   sell.      While   No.   1   heavy   melting   steel   is 
nominally  quoted  at  $15.50  to  $16,  delivered,  it  is  un- 
likely that  any  broker  would  have  been  willing  to  sell 
a  tonnage  today  at  the  higher  figure  for  fear  that  he 
might  not  be  able  to  cover  at  a  profit.    There  have  been 
advances  in  several  grades. 

We  quote  for  delivery  at  consuming  points   in   this 
district  as  follows : 

No.   1  heavy  melting  steel $15.50  to  J16.00 

Scrap  rails    15.50  to  16.00 

Steel  rails  for   rolling 17.00  to  17.50 

No,   1   low  phos.,  heavy  0.04  and 

under     20.00  to  21.00 

Couplers  and  knuckles 18.00  to  18.50 

Cast-iron  car  wheels 18.50  to  19.00 

Rolled  steel   wheels 18.00  to  18.50 

No.    1    railroad    wrought 18.00  to  18.50 

No.    1    yard   wrought 16.00  to  17.00 

No.    1    forge   fire 12.50  to  13.00 

Bundled  .sheets    (for  steel  works)  12.50  to  13.00 
Mixed  borings  and  turnings   (tor 

blast  furnace  use)   10.50  to  11.00 

Machine  shop  turnings   (tor  steel 

works  use)    12.50  to  13.00 

Machine  shop  turnings   (for  roll- 
ing mill  use) 13.00  to  13.50 

Heavy  axle  turnings   (or  equiva- 
lent)        14.00  to  14.50 

Cast    borings     (for    steel    works 

and    rolling    mills) 12.50  to  13.00 

Cast  boringrs(for  chemical  plants)  15.00  to  16.00 

No.   1  cast 20.00  to  21.00 

Heavy  breakable   cast    (for  steel 

plants)    16.50  to  17.00 

Railroad    grate   bars 16.00  to  16.50 

Stove  plate   (for  steel  plant  use)  16.00  to  16.50 

Railroad    malleable    17.00  to  17.50 

Wrought  iron  and  soft  steel  pipes 

and   tubes    (new  specifications)  14.50  to  15.50 

Shafting    20.00  to  21.00 

Steel  axles 18.50  to  19.50 


EXPORT  TRADE  QUIET 

Japanese  Buying  Slackens — Sheet  Prices  Lower — 
.     Some   Imports  from  Europe — Chinese 
Trade  Declines 

New  York,  Nov.  27.— Export  trade  with  Japan  has 
quieted  down  considerably  in  practically  all  lines.  In 
some  quarters  this  disinclination  of  dealers  in  Japan  to 
stock  up  is  attributed  to  the  recent  purchase  by  the 
Government  of  sheets  and  nails  and  to  the  fact  that 
Continental  prices,  including  some  German  sheets,  are 
more  attractive.  Continued  purchasing  of  sheets  and 
structural  material  in  light  sections  are  reported  in  Bel- 
gium and  France,  buyers  evidently  being  desirous  of 
obtaining  as  much  reasonably  priced  material  as  pos- 
sible before  the  usual  tariff  on  iron  and  steel  is  again 
in  effect  next  spring. 

In  the  meantime,  quotations  on  light  gage  black 
sheets  have  declined  somewhat  from  the  recent  $118 
per  ton,  c.i.f.  Japan,  quotations.  Lots  of  various  sizes 
are  being  offered  by  exporters  and  others  with  mill 
contracts  at  $114  per  ton  and  in  some  instances  as  low 
as  $112  per  ton,  c.i.f.  Japan,  for  black  sheets,  13  to  the 
bundle. 

Somewhat  the  same  situation  prevails  in  nail  pur- 
chases. Japanese  dealers,  anticipating  Government 
competition  and  possibly  expecting  lower  prices,  are  re- 
fraining from  purchasing.  None  of  the  usual  large 
tin  plate  buying  is  reported  and  the  wire  rod  market, 
so  active  prior  to  and  succeeding  the  earthquake,  is 
again  dull.  No  purchasing  of  structural  steel  is  as 
yet  noted  in  this  country,  present  requirements  evidently 
being  satisfied  from  the  Imperial  Steel  Works  in  Japan 
or  from  European  markets.  Rail  purchases  have  been 
about  the  only  feature  of  the  market  and  in  the  past 
week,  probably  2000  tons  or  more,  chiefly  light  sec- 
tions, have  been  placed  with  exporters.  This  total  is 
exclusive  of  the  South  Manchuria  Railway  Co.  tonnage. 

A  moderate  trade  in  small  lots  of  foreign  bars, 
shapes  and  similar  products,  chiefly  from  Belgium,  is 
reported  by  importers.  Most  of  these  sales  are  re- 
ported to  be  to  warehouses  in  Atlantic  coast  cities. 
Any  large  business  in  imported  materials  would  be 
practically  impossible  at  present.  The  recent  agree- 
ment reported  consummated  between  the  German  in- 
dustrialists and  the  French,  it  is  believed,  may  release 
some  material  for  export,  but  serious  price  competition 
is  not  expected  by  exporters. 

Trade  with  China  is  not  so  active  as  a  few  weeks 
ago,  in  many  cases  Chinese  ideas  of  price  having  once 
more  dropped  below  the  current  quotations  offered  by 
American  exportei's.  While  there  are  inquiries  for 
second-hand  plates  and  similar  materials,  the  Chinese 
firm  offers  are  as  a  rule  too  low  to  permit  of  sales. 


Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Earnings 

Net  profits  of  the  Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Co. 
for  the  three  months  ending  Sept.  30  were  $3,341,346, 
which,  after  allowing  for  depreciation,  interest.  Fed- 
eral taxes,  etc.,  are  equivalent  to  $3.13  a  share  on  the 
987,606  outstanding  common  shares,  after  preferred 
dividend  disbursements.  Total  income  for  that  period 
was  $7,526,311,  while  $2,530,844  was  charged  off  to 
depreciation,  depletion  and  other  charges,  .\fter  all 
charges  and  dividends  there  was  a  surplus  of  $1,857,620. 
Total  income  for  the  nine  months  ending  with  Septem- 
ber aggregated  $26,414,647,  while  after  all  charges  and 
allowances  for  depreciation,  dividends,  etc.,  there  was 
a  surplus  of  $9,878,734.  Net  profits  for  the  nine-month 
period  were  $14,689,899,  equal  to  $13.51  a  share  on  the 
common  stock. 


Will  Rebuild  Perry  Furnace 

The  blast  furnace  of  the  Perry  Iron  Co.,  Erie,  Pa., 
will  be  entirely  rebuilt,  made  a  modern  stack  10  ft. 
higher  than  the  old  stack  and  equipped  with  a  skip 
hoist.  Ore  bins  and  trestle  will  also  be  provided.  The 
furnace  will  be  blown  out  for  rebuilding  about  Dec.  15. 
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i;rili>h    Iron   and   Steel  Market  Slfsr&'"X;.i .■.•;.•; '.I  T   ,o£5  iv..«.'ii:?2 to $22.23 

Kast  Coast  hematite.  ..      4   19         to    5     0         21.68  to    21.90 

FerromanRranese    17     0  74.46 

,.  ,  .,,      ,  ,  ...        1       PorromnnKa  ne.se*    17     0  74.46 

.|;ip;iinM'  Di'inand  Miukens — Improvement  in  bleel  Ralls,  60  lb.  and  up. . .     8  lo        to   9  lo        37.23  to   41.61 

,,    11  ,,     .,  I  -   a    ..t  .       1.    I  BlUota    7   15  to    8      r>  33.94  to    36.13 

I'. .Mom*    ISiiiltiinakers    Settlement — Kuhr  Sheet  and  tin  plate  bars. 

.  .   c-  1  Welsh     8  18%  39.1.5 

XfirccnK'nt   Sl>;ne(l  Tin  plates,  base  box.  ..      1     3V4     to    1     3%        5.1  r,  to      5.20 

^    .  .   ,  C.  per  Lb. 

{Ill)  Cable)  Ship   plates    9     5         to    9  15  1.81  to      1.91 

Boilerplates    12  10  to  13      0  2.44  to      2.54 

London,  England,  Nov.  27.  T.'^"^  ■; i '^l       '°^S,^         Hl\°     ?-22 
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by   the  boilermakers  after  30  weeks   of  idleness.     The  g^lVk-n.'ztrsh^et's"  a^'^i  1?     «        lolVl          1:??!^     Ut 

general  outlook   is  improved   considerably.  Black  .sheets.  24  gage. .   14     0                                2.74 

_..          .„                       ,.         ,,             ,.            ,           ..  Black   sheets.   Japanese 

Pig  iron  IS  firm  on  continued  demand  from  domestic         .specifications   15     5  2.98 

and  export   buyers.     For  domestic   con.sumption,  espe-  gt^^^/  X^d   .steei '  sirip,  ^"     "        ^ '''  '"'        ^'^^  ^     '  "* 

cially,  buying  is  forward.     Three  more  Cleveland  fur-  20   gaKe    17     5  3.37 

,  ,        .  Cotlon  tie.s,  Indian  speci- 

naces  are  now  blowing.  flcatlons    15     0  2.93 

Hematite  is  strong  on  heavy  -sales,  mainly  to  home  ^port  price.    tEx-ship.  Tees,  nomin.il. 

consumers,  but  some  export  business  has  been  placed.  _,        .            it.-            ati    t^    r\     n     i^i            t    n     » 

„      .               •    ,    i,         r,-,u       T.  u      v       ,.         J           .  Continental   Pnces,   All   F.   O.   B.   Channel   Port? 

Foreign  ore  is  better.     Bilbao  Rubio  has  been  done  at  ■^'"    ^     "^     "^                ■>  . 

23V2S.    (S.'S.IS).     North   African   ore   has   been   sold   at  poundry  pig  iron  ■               (NomimU) 

21%s.  to  22s.   ($4.71  to  $4.82),  both  c.i.f.  Tees.  Prin?e"    ' "  W'      to"  llv^'  *2o'l5  to '^Sole 

Steel  demand  is  improving,  chiefly  from  Continental  Luxemburg".'.......     4  12        to    4  12%      2o!l5  to    20^26 

and  colonial   sources.     Some  orders   have  been  placed.  ^'Beleium'™'"^'^  '             7     o                              30.66 

Makers    arc   somewhat   reserved   owing   to   uncertainty  France    7     0  30.66 

Merchant  bars  :  C.  per  Lb. 

as   to    costs.  BelRium     7   10  to    8      0  1.47  to       1.56 

Union   Castle   steamship   line  has   awarded  to   Har-          p^npe^"''^    7  10        to    8     0  i:47  to     lit 

land  &  Wolff.  Ltd.,  Belfast,  a  contract  for  a  20,000-ton      Joi.sts  (beams) ': „     . 

motor-driven  liner.  Lux^emburg  ' ! : .' ! .' : : !     7     5                                LjS 

Continental  material  is  weak,  but   some  fair  busi-  France    7     -^  1-42 

ness  has  been  done.     Joists  (beams)   have  been  sold  at         Belgium    S     o        to    8     5  1.56  to     i  fil 

£7  8s.    (1.45c.   per   lb.)    f.o.b.     Billets   have   been    done       '^Beig^um^^' s     5  161 

at  £6  7'/is.    ($27.92)    f.o.b.     A  good  line  of  sheet  bars       =  fn''"',^"^^: ^     "  ^'^^ 

has  been  placed  at  £6  12 1,2 s.    ($29.02)    f.o.b.  "^Luxemburg    s     r,  1.61 

In  Germany  an  agreement  has  been  signed  by  the  Belgium    ■> 

occupation    authorities    and    the    Ruhr    industrialists. 

Steps  are  being  taken  in  an  attempt  to  resume  work.  Moderate  Improvement  in  Finished  Materials 

In    France    the    Societe    Anonyme    des    Laminoirs,  .   Youn"'«tOwn 

Hauts   Fourneaux,   Forges,   Fonderies  et  Usines   de  la  "                                  . 

Providence  has  secured  an  order  for  3000  tons  of  rails  Youngstown,     Nov.     26.— Steel     makers     m     the 

and  3000  tons  of  sleepers   (steel  ties)   for  the  Belgian  Youngstown  district  report  there   is   "^?7_^;"teres,t  iti 

*  their  products  than  a  few  weeks  ago  and  feel  confident 

T^°'  T           ,.          .,        .••T>-jT,,.i.  enlarged  buying  is  on  the  wgj.    They  believe,  however, 

In    Luxemburg   the   Acieries    Reunies    de    Burbach-  j^  ^;,j  ^^^^^^.^  time  to  develop  increased  buying  power, 

Eich-Dudelange  has  placed  an  order  for  150,000  tons  :^^^.  gg  j^  ^he  case  of  pig  iron. 

of  British  coke.     Some  furnaces  have  been   relighted.  Demand  for  sheet  bars  and  other  semi-finished  steel 

including  one   at  Belval   of  the   Societe   Metallurgique  for  current  rolling  needs  is  light,  as  rolling  mill  oper- 

des  Terres  Rouges.                       '  ations  are  largely  reduced.     Current  light  production. 

In  Belgium  some  coke  ovens  are  restricting  output  it   is   predicted,   will   be   felt    in   heavier   demand   next 

owing  to  a  shortage  of  railroad  cars.     In  October,  as  year,    possibly    producing    a    steel    shortage,    with    at- 

in  September,  39  furnaces  were  blowing.     The  output  tendant  higher  prices 

•             ^,;.        ^^J■       ^^1,               nnnn  *         •„  Lively   inquiry  and   buying  of  pig  iron   has   had   a 

of  raw  steel   (ingots)   during  October  was  9000  tons  in  correspondingly  beneficial   effect   on   the   current   steel 

excess  of  the  average  monthly  output  of  the  year  1913.  ^^arket.      District    interests    report    they    are    booking 

Tin    plate    bars     (sheet    bars)    have    been    reduced  heavier  tonnages  for  immediate  delivery,  and  are  like- 

3%s.  wise    receiving   considerable   business    for    delivery    in 

Tin  plate  minimum  price  has  been  advanced  4 '-id.  the  first  quarter  of  next  year. 

basis   to   231/28.    ($.5.15)    basis   IC,   f.o.b.     Tlie    market  ^ 

is    strong   on    continued    buying.      January    to    March  r,       ,  t»      i        •         t                  1  •      -ir 

position  has  been  sold  up  to  23%s.  ($5.20)  basis  IC,  Steel  Production  Increased  m  Youngstown 

f.o.b.     Many   makers  are   not   keen   sellers   below   this  Youngstown    Nov.    27. — Steel    production    in    the 

figure.     There  is   moderate   inquiry   up  to  June.     The  Mahoning  Valley  this  week  is  on   a   larger   scale  due 

recent  oil   plate  order   placed  with   Welsh  makers  has  to  resumption  of  five  open-hearth  furnaces  at  the  Brier 

reached    a    substantial    tonnage    for    shipment    beyond  Hill  plant  of  the  Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Co.     The 

January-March.      Wasters    are    in    keen    demand,    CW  «teel  ingot  output  of  the  Sheet  &  Tube  company  is  72 

00        /..       u        •        u      J            X     011/       /(i./r-i\    f     u  per   cent,    as   compared   with    a    rate   somewhat   below 

20  X  14's   changing  hands  up  to  21 1/2 s.    ($4.a)    f.o.b  P^          ^J^^  ^^^  ,J^^  ^^^^ 

Galvanized    sheets    are    quiet   but    makers    are    well  qj  ^^^  5^  independent  open-hearth  furnaces  in  the 

placed.     Japanese    demand    is   stagnant.  Valley,   31   are  melting,  comparing  with   26  the  week 

Black   sheets   are  firm  but  moderately   quiet.     The  before. 

Japanese    Government    order   for   about   4000   tons    on  Steel  Corporation  subsidiaries  in  this  territory  are 

thin  specifications  has  been  placed.  operating  their  open-hearth  and  Bessemer  departments 

We   quote   per   gross   ton,    except   where   otherwise  at  a   90   per  cent  average.     Due   to   changes   and   im- 

stated,  f.o.b.  makers'  works,  with  American  equivalent  provements   which    are    being   made    at    the   Bessemer 

figured  at  $4.38  per  £1,  as  follows:  P]«"t  of  the  Republic  Iron  &  Steel  Co.    its  production 

of  Bessemer  iron  is  below  normal.     Steel  output  of  the 

BlibarRSwo'oret!"'!^  ^l  T'''^'                      111  Republic   company  this   week   is   estimated    at   60   per 

Cleveland  No.  1  foundry      5      7%                               23.54  Cent. 

Cleveland  No.  3  foundry      5  _0                              21.90  qj  ^.j^^  ^gO  sheet  and    jobbing  mills  in  the  Valley, 

2l!46  67  were  scheduled  for  rolling  this  week. 


Prices  Finished  Iron  and  Steel  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh 


Plates 

Sheared,  tank  quality,  base,  per  lb 2.50c. 


Track  Equipment 


Structural  Materials 

Beams,  channels,  etc.,  base,  per  lb 2.B0c. 

Sheet  piling 2.65c. 

Iron  and   Steel   Bars 

Soft  steel  bars,  base,  per  lb 2.40c. 

Soft  steel  bars  for  cold  finishing $3  per  ton  over  base 

Reinforcing  steel  bars,  base 2.40c. 

Refined  iron  bars,  base,  per  lb 3.10c.  to  3.15c. 

Double  refined  iron  bars,  base,  per  lb 4.75c. 

Stay  bolt  iron  bars,  base,  per  lb 7.75c.  to  8c. 

Hot-Rolled  Flats 

Hoops,  base,  per  lb 3c. 

Bands,  base,  per  lb 3c. 

Strips,   base,   per  lb 3c. 

Cold-Finished   Steels 

Bars  and  shafting,  base,  per  lb 3c. 

Bars,  S.  A.  E.  Series,  No.  2100 4.75c. 

Bars,  S.  A.  E.  Series,  No.  2300 6.25o.  to  6.50c. 

Bars,  S.  A.  E.  Series,  No.  3100 5.25c.  to  5.50c. 

Strips,  base,  per  lb 5.00c. 

Wire  Products 

Nails,  base,  per  keg $3.00 

Galvanized  nails,  1  in.  and  over $2.25  over  base 

Galvanized  nails,  less  than  1  in 2.50  over  base 

Bright  plain  wire,  base.  No.  9  gage,  per  100  lb $2.75 

Annealed  fence  wire,  base,  per  100  lb 2.90 

Spring  wire,  base,  per  100  lb 3.70 

Galvanized  wire.  No.  9,  base,  per  100  lb 3.35 

Galvanized  barbed,  base,  per  100  lb 3.80 

Galvanized  staples,  base,  per  keg 3.80 

Painted  barbed  wire.  base,  per  100  lb 3.45 

Polished  staples,  base,  per  keg 3.45 

Cement  coated  nails,  base,  per  count  keg 2.70 

Woven  fence,  carloads  (to  jobbers) 67  %  per  cent  oft  list 

Woven  fence,  carloads   (to  retailers) 65  per  cent  off  list 

Bolts  and  Nuts 

Machine  bolts,  small,  rolled  threads, 

60.  10  and  10  per  cent  off  list 
Machine  bolts,  all  sizes,  cut  threads.  .60  and  10  per  cent  off  list 
Carriage  bolts,   %  x  6  in. : 

Smaller  and  shorter,  rolled  threads. 60  and  10  per  cent  oft  list 

Carriage  bolts,  cut  threads,  all  sizes 60  per  cent  oft  list 

Lag  bolts   65  and  10  per  cent  oft  list 

Flow  bolts,  Nos.  1,  2  and  3  heads. .  .50  and  10  per  cent  off  list 

Other  style  heads 20  per  cent  extra 

Machine  bolts,  c.p.c  and  t.  nuts,  %  x  4  in., 

50  and  10  per  cent  off  list 

Larger  and  longer  sizes 50  and  10  per  cent  oft  list 

Hot  pressed  square  or  hex.  nuts,  blank 4.25c.  oft  list 

Hot  pressed  nuts,   tapped 4.25c.  oft  list 

C.p.c  and  t.  square  or  hex.  nuts,  blank 4.00c.  oft  list 

C.p.c.  and  t.  square  or  hex.  nuts,  tapped 4.00c.  off  list 

Semi-flnished  hex.  nuts : 

A  in.  and  smaller,  U.  S.  S 80  and  5  per  cent  off  list 

%  in.  and  larger,  U.  S.  S 75  and  5  per  cent  oft  list 

Small  sizes,  S.  A.  E 80,  10  and  5  per  cent  off  list 

S.  A.  B.,  %  in.  and  larger 75,  10  and  5  per  cent  off  list 

Stove  bolts  in  packages 75, 10  and  5  per  cent  off  list 

Stove  bolts  in  bulk 75, 10,  5  and  2%  per  cent  off  list 

Tire   bolts    60  and  1 0  per  cent  off  list 

Bolt  ends  with  hot  pressed  nuts 60  and  5  per  cent  off  list 

TurnbuckJes,  with  ends,  %   in.  and  smaller. 

50  to  55  and  5  per  cent  off  list 
Turnbuckles,  without  ends,  V.  In.  and  smaller, 

65  and  5  to  70  and  10  per  cent  off  list 
Washers     5c.  to  5.25c.  off  list 

Semi-Finished  Castellated  and  Slotted  Nuts 


Spikes,  A   in.  and  larger,  base,  per  100  lb $3  15 

Spikes,   V,  in.,  A  in.  and  %  in.,  per  100  lb $3.15  to  3.25 

Soikes,    A    in 3.15  to  3.25 

Spikes,  boat  and  barge,  base,  per  100  lb 3.5« 

Track  bolts.   %  in.  and  larger,  base,  per  100  lb..    4.00  to  4.25 

Track  bolts.  M,  in.  and  %  in.,  base,  per  100  lb..    5.00  to  6.60 

Tie  plates,  per  100  lb 2.55  to    2.60 

Angle  bars,  base,  per  100  lb 2.75 

Welded  Pipe 

Butt  Weld 


Per  1000 

S.  A.  E.  U.  S.  S. 

S.  A.  E.  U.  S.  S 

$4.80       $4.80 

A-In     .  . 

$15.00      $15.00 

5.50          6.00 

,,..    19.50        20.00 

6.50          7.00 

94 -in.   .. 

....    28.50        28.50 

9.00          9.50 

%-in.    ., 

37.00        37.50 

11.00        11.50 

1-in.    , , 

....   58.50       60.50 

Larger  sizes — Prices  on  application. 

Cap  and  Set  Screws 

Milled  square  and  hex.  head  cap  screws 70  per  cent  oft  list 

Milled  set  screws 70  per  cent  off  list 

Upset  cap   screws 75  and  10  per  cent  off  list 

Upset  set  screws 75  and  10  per  cent  off  list 

Milled   studs    50  and  10  per  cent  off  list 

Rivets 


2i4    to    6 59 

7  and  8 56 

9  and  10 54 

11  and  12 53 


Galv. 
19% 
25  >^ 
42% 
48% 
50% 
Lap  Weld 
43%  - 
47% 


431 
411 
40% 


Butt  Weld,  extra  strong,  plain  ends 

24%    I    2   to   3 61 

"'     l|!°.'^:::::+^2? 

%..... 28 


"to    1% 60  49%    I    1    to   1% 

Lap  Weld,  extra  strong,  plaii 


30 


39% 
32% 
31% 


m 


To  the  large  jobbing  trade  the  above  discounts  are  In- 
creased by  one  point,  with  supplementary  discounts  of  5  per 
cent  on  black  and  1%  points,  with  a  supplementary  discount 
of  5  per  cent  on  galvanized. 


Lap  Welded  Steel 

i'2%"in.';; 


m. 


40 


Charcoal  Iron 

1%  in -M8 

1%  to  IT'S  in +   8 

2  to  2y4   in —  i 

2%  to  3  in —  7 

3%  to  4%  in —  > 


y  13  in. 

Less  carload  lots  4  points  less. 

Standard  Commercial  Seamless  Boiler  Tubes 
Cold  Drawn 

1 55        1   3  and  3%   in 3( 

3%   and  3%   in 37 


and  1% 


2  and   2Vi   in 
2%   and  2% 


41 

4%   in.  and  5  in 31 


4  in. 


3  and  3  Vi   in 38       |    4  In. 41 

3%    in.  and  3%   in 39       | 

Less  carloads,  4  points  less.  Add  $8  per  net  ton  for  mor« 
than  four  gages  heavier  than  standard.  No  extras  for 
lengths  up  to  and  including  24  ft.  Sizes  smaller  than  1  In. 
and  lighter  than  standard  gage  to  be  sold  at  mechanical  tub* 
list  and  discount.  Intermediate  sizes  and  gages  not  llstBd 
take  price  of  net  larger  outside  diameter  and  heavier  gag*. 
Seamless  ilechanica}  Tubing 

Carbon  under  0.30,   base 83  per  cent  off  IIM 

Carbon  0.30  to  0.40,  base 81  percent  off  11* 

Plus   usual    differentials   and   extras   for   cutting.     Ware- 
house discounts  range  higher. 

Seamless  Locomotive  and  Superheater  Tubes  

Cents  per  Pt.  Cents  per  Ft. 

2-ln.  O.D.   12  gage 15 

2-ln.  O.D.  11  gage 16 

2-ln.  O.D.  10  gage. 


2%  in.  O.D.  12  gage. 
2 1,4 -In.  O.D.  11  gage. 


Cents  per  1 
2%-ln.  O.D.  10  gage..      20 

3-in.  O.D.  7  gage 85 

1%-in.  O.D.  9  gage...  15 
5%-in.  O.D.  9  gage..,  BS 
B%-ln.  O.D.  9  gage. . .     67 


Tin  Plate 

Standard  cokes,  per  base  box IB. 60 

Teme  Plate 

(Per  Package,  20  x  28  in.) 

8-lb.    coating,    100    lb.  I   20-lb.  coating  I.  C....$14.;j 

base     $11.00       25-lb.   coating  I.   C 16.Jf 

8-lb.  coating  I.   C...    1130       30-lb.  coating  I.   C...  17.SI 

12-lb.  coating   I.   C 12.70       35-lb.   coating  I.   C 18.U 

15-lb.   coating  I.   C 13.95    I    40-lb.   coating  I.  C 19.81 

Sheets 

Blue  Annealed 

Nos.  9  and  10  (base),  per  lb .2.90c.  to  So. 

Box  Annealed,  One  Pass  Cold  Rolled 

No.  28   (base),  per  lb 3.7Bc.  to  3.86«. 

Automobile  Sheets 

Regular  auto  body  sheets,  base  (22  gage),  per  lb B.SSa 

Oatvanized 

No.  28  (base),  per  lb 4. 86  to  6c 

Long  Temea 

No.  28  grage  (base),  8-lb.  coating,  per  lb 5. SO* 

T<n-afill  Black  Plate 
No.  28   (base),  per  lb 3-""- 
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Ores 

Lake  Superior  Ores,  Delivered  Lower  Lake  Porta 

Old  range  Bessemer,   55  per  cent   Iron J6.45 

Old  range  non-Bessemer,   51%   per  cent  Iron 5.70 

Me.sabl   Bessemer,   66  per  cent  Iron 6.20 

Mesabl  non-Bessemer,  61V4   per  cent  Iron 5.55 

Foreign  Ore,  per  Unit,  o.i.f.  Philadelphia  or  Baltimore 
Iron  ore,  low  phoa.,  copper  free,  66  to  .'iS  per 

cent  Iron  In  dry  Spanish  or  Algeri.in...  11.00c. 
Iron  ore.  Swedish,  average  60  per  cent  iron                      10.50O. 
ICangraneae  ore  washed,  51  per  cent  manga- 
nese, from  the  Caucasus,  nominal 41c. 

Manganese  ore,  ordinary,  48  per  cent  masga- 

nese,  from  the  Caucasus 38c. 

Manganese  ore,  Brazilian  or  Indian,  r>omln.^l  42c 

Tungsten  ore.  per  unit,  in  60  per  cent  con- 

'      centrates     $8.25  to  $10.00 

Chrome  ore,  basic,  48  per  cent  CrsOa,  crude, 

per  ton.  c.l.f.  Atlantic  seaboard 18.00  to    28.00 

Molybdenum  ore,   85   per  cent   concentrat««, 

per  lb.  of  M0S5,  New  York 75c.  to  85c. 

Ferroalloys 

Ferromanganeae,  domestic,  80  per  cent,  fur- 
nace, or  seaboard,  per  ton $107.50  to  $110.00 

Ferromanganese,  British,   80  per  cent,  f.o.b. 

Atlantic  port,  duty  paid 107.50  to    110.00 

Ferrosilicon,  50  per  cent,  delivered 80.00  to      82.50 

Ferrotungsten,   per  lb.   contained  metal....  88c.  to  90c. 

Ferrochromium,  4  to  6  per  cent  carbon,  60 
to  70  per  cent  Cr.  per  lb.  contained  Or. 
delivered     12c. 

Ferrochromium,   6  to  7  per  cent  carbon,   60 

to  70  per  cent  Cr.,  per  lb 11.50c. 

Ferrovanadiura,  per  lb.  contained  vanadium     $3.50  to      $4.00 

Ferrocarbontitanlum,  15  to  18  per  cent,  per 

net     ton      200.00 

Spiegeleisen,   Bessemer  Ferrosilicon  and   Silvery   Iron 

(Per   gross  ton   furnace   unless  otherwise   stated) 
Spiegeleisen,  domestic,  19  to  21  per  cent.  .  . . 
Spiegeleisen.  domestic,  16  to  19  per  cent.  .  .  . 
Ferrosilicon,  Bessemer,   10  per  cent,   $40.50;  11  per 

12   per   cent,    $47.50;    13   per   cent,    $51.10;    14 

$56.10. 
Silvery   iron,    6  per  cent,    $29.00;    7   per   cent.    $30.00;    8   per 

cent,   $31.50;   9  per  cent,    $33.50;    10  per  cent,    $35.50;   11 

per  cent.  $38.00;   12  per  cent,   $40.50. 

Fluxes  and  Refractories 

Fluorspar,  SO  per  cent  and  over  calcium  fluoride,  not 
over   5   per  cent  silica,   per  net  ton  f.o.b.   Illinois 

and   Kentucky   mines    $22.00 

Fluorspar,  85  per  cent  and  over  calcium  fluoride,  not 
over   5   per  cent   silica,   per  net  ton   f.o.b.   Illinois 

and  Kentucky  mines    23.50 

Per  1000  f.o.b.  works: 

Fire  Clay :  High  Duty  Moderate  Duty 

Pennsylvania    $42.00  to  $45.00      $37.00  to  $42. Oft 

Maryland     47.00  42.00 

Ohio     42.00  to    43.00        37.00  to    39.00 

Kentucky     42.00  to    43.00        37.00  to    39.00 

Illinois     37.00  to    42.00 

Missouri     42.00  to    45.00        35.00  to    40.00 

Ground   Are    clay,   per   net   ton 6.00  to      7.00 

Silica  Brick: 

Pennsylvania     42.00 

Chicago     49.00 

Birmingham    50.00 

Ground  silica  clay,  per  net  ton 8.00 

Magneslte  Brick: 

Standard   size,   per  net  ton    (f.o.b.   Balti- 
more and  Chester,   Pa.)    65.00 

Grain  magneslte,  per  net  ton  (f.o.b.  Balti- 
more and   Chester,   Pa.)    40.00 

Chrome  Brick : 

Standard   size,   per   net   ton    60.00 


39.00 
cent,  $43  ; 
per  cent. 


Semi-Finished  Steel,  F.O.B.  Pittsburgh  or  Youngstown, 
per  gross  ton 

Rolling  billets,  4-ln.  and  over $40.00 

Rolling  billets,  2-ln.  and  under 

Forging  billets,   ordinary  carbons 

Sheet  bars,   Bessemer 


Sheet  bars,  open-hearth. 


40.00 
45.00 
42.50 
42.60 


.$40.00 
.    51.00 


Slabs 

Wire  rods,  common  soft,  base.  No.  5  to  Vi-ln. 

Wire  rods,  common  soft,  coarser  than   Vi-ln.      $2.60  over  base 

Wire   rods,   screw    stock $5.00  per  ton  over  base 

Wire  rods,  carbon  0.20  to  0.40 3.00  per  ton  over  base 

Wire  rods,  carbon  0.41  to  0.55 5.OO  per  ton  over  base 

Wire  rods,  carbon  0.56  to  0.75 7.50  per  ton  over  bas» 

Wire  rods,  carbon  over  0.75 10.00  per  ton  over  bas» 

Wire  rods,  acid   15.00  per  ton  over  base 

Skelp,  grooved,  per  lb 2.35c.  to  2.40c. 

Skelp,  sheared,  per  lb 2.35c.  to  2.40c. 

Skelp,   tmiversal,   per   lb 


.2.35c.  to  2.40c. 


$3.] 


Finished  Iron  and  Steel,  F.O.B.  Mill 

Rails,   heav}-,    per    gross   ton    $43.00 

Ralls,  light,  new  steel,  base,  lb 2.25c. 

Ralls,  light,  rerolled,  base,  per  lb 1.85c.  to  2.00c. 

Spikes,  A-in.  and  larger,  base,  per  100  lb.... 
Spikes,  %-in.  and  smaller,  base  per  100  lb.  .  . . 

Spikes,  boat  and  barge,  base,  per  100  lb 

Track  bolts,  %-in.  and  smaller,  base,  per  100  lb. 
Track  bolts,  %-in.  and  larger,  base,  per  100  lb. 

Tie  plates,  per   100  lb 

Angle  bars,  per  100  lb 

Bars,  common  iron,  base,  per  lb.,  Chicago  mill 

Bars,  common   iron,  Pittsburgh  mill   

Bars,  rails,  steel  reinforcing,  base,  per  lb. 

Ground  shafting,  base,  per  lb 

Cut  nails,  base,   per  keg 


$3.16 

,    3.25 

3.60 

4.00  to    4.25 

4.50  to    5.00 

2.55  to    2.60 

2.75 

2.40c. 

2.40c. 

2.150.  to  2.26c. 

3.40c. 

$3.16  to  $3.28 


Alloy  Steel 


Bar» 


Series 

Numbers  luoiD. 

2100* (y2%  Nickel,  10  to  20  per  cent  Carbon) .  . .  $3.50 

2300    (ZV2%   Nickel)     5.00  to    5.25 

2500   (5%   Nickel)     7.75  to    8.00 

3100    (Nickel  Chromium)    4.00  to    4.25 

3200    (Nickel  Chromium)    5.75  to    6.00 

3300   (Nickel  Chromium)    8.00  to    8.25 

3400    (Nickel  Chromium)    7.00  to    7.25 

5100    (Chromium  Steel)    3.75 

5200»  (Chromium   Steel)    7.50  to    8.00 

6100   (Chromium  Vanadium   bars) 4.75  to    5.00 

6100   (Chromium   Vanadium   spring  steel) 4.50  to    4.75 

9250    (Silico   Manganese   spring  steel) 3.75  to    4.00 

Nickel    Chrome    Vanadium     (0.60    Nickel,    0.50 

Chromium,    0.15    Vanadium)     5.00  to    5.25 

Chromium    Molybdenum    bars    (0.80 — 1.10    Chro- 
mium,  0.25— 0.40  Molybdenum) 4.50  to    4.75 

Chromium    Molybdenum    bars    (0.50—0.70    Chro- 
mium,   0.15—0.25    Molybdenum)     4.25  to    4.50 

Chromium    Molybdenimi    spring     steel     (1 — 1.25 

Cniromiura,  0.30—0.50  Molybdenum) 4.75  to    5.00 

Above  prices  are  for  hot-rolled  alloy  steel  bars,  forging 
quality,  per  100  lb.,  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh.  Billets  4  x  4  In.  and 
larger  are  $10  per  gross  ton  less  than  net  ton  price  for  bars 
of  same  analyses.  On  smaller  than  4  x  4-in.  billets  down 
to  and  including  2 14 -in.  sq.  there  Is  a  size  extra  of  $10  per 
gross  ton  ;  on  billets  smaller  than  2% -In.  sq.,  the  net  ton  bar 
price  applies. 


Freight  Rates 

All  rail  freight  rates  from  Pittsburgh  on  finished  iron   and   steel  products,  carload  lots, 
carload,  per  100  lb.: 


5,000   lb.   minimum 


altimore,   domestic. .  .  0.31 

Baltimore,   export    0.225 

New  York,  domestic. . .  0.34 

New  York,  export 0.255 

Boston,    domestic    ....  0.365 

Boston,  export   0.255 

•Appli. 


Buffalo    $0,265 

Cleveland     0.215 

Cleveland,  Youngstown 

Comb 0.19 

Detroit    0.29 

Cincinnati    0.29 

Indianapolis    0.31 

Chicago    0.34 


.$0.43 
.  0.735 
.    0.705 


St.  Louis   

Kansas  City   

Kansas  City   (pipe) . 

St.    Paul    U.60 

Omaha    0.735 

Omaha    (pipe)    0.705 

Denver     1.26 

tDenver     (pipe) 1.17 


•Pacific    Coast $1.15 

•Pac.  Coast,  ship  plates  1.20 

Birmingham    0.58 

Memphis    0.56 

Jacksonville,   all   rail..   0.70 
Jacksonville,    rail    and 

water    0.416 

New   Orleans    0.67 


inimum  carload  80,000  lb.  tMinimura  loading  4,600  lb. 
Rates  from  Atlantic  Coast  ports  (i.e..  New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore)  to  Paclflo  Coast  ports  of  call  on  most 
steamship  lines,  via  the  Panama  Canal,  are  as  follows:  Pig  iron,  35c.;  ship  plates,  40c.;  Ingot  and  muck  bars,  structural 
steel,  common  wire  products  Including  out  or  wire  nails,  spikes,  and  wire  hoops,  40c. :  sheets  and  tin  plates,  40c. ;  sheets. 
No.  12  gage  and  lighter,  50c. ;  rods.  40c. ;  wire  rope  cables  and  strands,  45c. ;  wire  fencing,  netting  and  stretcher,  40c. ;  pipes 
not  over  12  in.  in  diameter,  65e.  ;  over  12  In.  in  diameter,  2%o.  per  in.  or  fraction  thereof  additional.  All  rates  per  100  lb.  in 
carload   lots,   minimum  36,000   lb. 
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FABRICATED    STEEL    BUSINESS 


Apartme 


1000 


Bookings  Exceed  26,000  Tons  and  Incjuiries  23,000 
Tons — Considerable  Railroad   Work 

Railroad  bridge  and  other  railroad  fabricated  steel 
work  make  up  over  half  of  the  23,000  tons  of  new  pro- 
jects put  before  fabricators.  Of  awards,  one-half  of  the 
upward  of  27,000  tons  placed  was  for  public  service  cor- 
porations and  about  one-fourth  was  for  public  schools, 
highway  bridges  and  other  public  work.  Awards  in- 
clude: 

Public  Service  Corporation  of  New  Jersey,  power  plant 
at  Kearney,  N.  J.,  10,000  tons,  to  Bethlehem  Steel  Co. ;  800 
tons  of  plate  fabrication  of  stacks  on  same  job  to  Petroleum 
Iron  Works. 

Gilbert  loft  building.  West  Thirty-fifth  Street,  New  York, 
1000   tons,   to  McCIintic-Marshall  Co. 


Steinway  &  Sons,  piano  warehouse  and  salesrooms,  Pifty- 
seventh  Street,  New  York,  2800  tons,  to  American  Bridge  Co. 

New  Departure  Mfg-.  Co.,  Bristol,  Conn.,  extension  of 
plant,  250  tons,  to  Berlin  Construction  Co. 

New  York  Central  Railroad,  200  tons  of  bridge  repairs, 
divided  among  Bethlehem  Steel  Co..  McCIintic-Marshall  Co., 
Shoemaker-Satterthwait  Bridge  Co.  and  Fort  Pitt  Bridge 
Works. 

Bell  Telephone  Co..  building,  Camden,  N.  J.,  800  tons,  to 
Phoenix  Bridge  Co. 

Bell  Telephone  Co.,  buildings,  Philadelphia,  925  tons,  to 
McCIintic-Marshall   Co. 

Hi.ghway  bridge  over  Boston  &  Albany  tracks  at 
Wilbraham,  Mass.,  250  tons,  McCIintic-Marshall  Co.,  low 
bidder,  will  probably  be  awarded  the  work. 

Norma  Co.  of  America,  manufacturing  plant  at  Stamford. 
Conn.,   300  tons,  to  Porcupine  Boiler  Co. 

Erasmus  High  School,  New  York,  3000  tons,  to  Bethlehem 
Fabricators,    Inc. 

Northwestern  Power  Co.,  Wisconsin,  hydroelectric  power 
plant  and  dam,  216  tons,  to  Worden-AUen  Co. 

Purdue  University,  power  house  and  electrical  engineer- 
ing building,  La  Fayette,  Ind.,  361  tons,  to  Rochester  Bridge 
Co. 

State  Highway  Bridges  in  Minnesota,  573  tons,  divided 
among  Illinois  Steel  Bridge  Co..  Clinton  Bridge  Co.  and 
others. 

South  Hills  High  School.  Pittsburgh,  1000  tons,  to  Jones 
&   Laughlin    Steel    Corporation. 

Kentucky  highway  bridge  work,  ISO  tons,  to  Brookville 
Bridge   Co. 

U.  S.  Engineers'  OfBce,  Louisville,  Ky.,  20  barges,  approxi- 
mately 2000  tons.  American  Bridge  Co.  low  bidder  on  16 
barges,  1500  tons;  Nashville  Bridge  Co.  on  2  barges,  approx- 
mately  240  tons,  and  Charles  Hegewald  Co.,  low  bidder  on  2 
barges,   approximately  230  tons. 

Sibley  Building,  addition,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  250  tons,  to 
Genesee  Bridge  Co. 

Jewi.sh  Temple.  Cleveland.  300  tons,  to  T.  H.  Brooks  &  Co. 

Structural  Projects  Pending 

Inquiries  for  fabricated  steel  work  include  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad,  bridge,  at  Parkersburg,  W. 
Va.,   2000   tons. 

Virginian  Railway,  power  house  at  Narrows,  Va..  2000 
tons. 

Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  Baltimore.  Md.,  addition,  200 
tons. 

Young  Women's  Christian  Association,  Trenton.  N.  J., 
building,  530  tons ;  previously  reported,  but  now  active  again. 

Power  plant  at  Fall  River,  Mass.,   3000  tons. 

Ohio  Edison  Co.,  power  station  at  Toronto,  Ohio,  600  tons. 

Pennsylvania  Railroad,  two  bridges  at  Sunbury.  Pa..  5000 
tons. 

American  Locomotive  Co.,  shop  at  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  1500 
tons. 

New  York  Central  Railroad,  bridge  repairs,  3000  tons. 

State  of  New  Jersey,  highway  bridge  at  Point  Pleasant, 
N.  J.,   200  tons. 


building  on  West  Forty-fifth  Street 
'est   Forty-flfth 


few  hundred  tons 
est    Sixty-fifth    Str 


th   Street.   New  York. 


two  tanks,  250 


Apartment   building  a 
York,    400   tons. 

Synagogue,  Brooklyn, 

Factory  building  on   ■■ 
500    tons. 

Loft   building,    241    West    Thirty-six 
1000  tons. 

Barber  Asphalt  Paving  Co.,  Maurer 
tons. 

Carbon  Steel  Castings  Co.,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  foundry  build- 
ing. 275  tons,  Frank  D.  Chase,  Inc..  Chicago,  engineer. 

Illinois  Central,  one  30-ft.  skew  I-beam  span  and  stadium 
boulevard  subway  at  Champaign,  111.,  100  tons. 

Illinois  Central,  catenary  bridges,  Chicago,  250  tons. 

Market  Circle  Realty  Co.,  Indianapolis,  theatre  and  office 
building,    450   tons,  bids  being  taken. 

Timken  Roller  Bearing  Co.,  Canton,  Ohio,  factory  addition, 
300  tons. 

P.  A.  Geier  Co..  Cleveland,  plant  extension,  100  tons. 

Richmond   Brothers   Co.,   Cleveland,   factory   addition,   125 
tons. 

Lakewood    High    School,    Cleveland.    125    tons.      New    bids 
taken. 


RAILROAD  EQUIPMENT  BUYING 

Purchases  of  1449  Freight  Cars  and  Definite  In- 
quiries for  1018 

The  chief  freight  car  purchases  were  1000  for 
the  Southern  Railway  and  400  for  the  Alabama  & 
Vicksburg.  Inquiries  for  1000  cars  for  the  Reading  and 
early  request  for  prices  for  2000  cars  for  the  Western 
Pacific  are  among  the  developments,  which  include: 

The  Southern  Railway  has  placed  1000  bo*  cars  with  the 
.\merican  Car  &   Foundry  Co. 

The  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  received  bids  yesterday  on  2000 
gondola  cars  and  has  placed  25  caboose  cars  with  the  New- 
port   News    Shipbuilding    &    Drydock    Co. 

The  St.  Louis  Southwestern  has  decided  not  to  buy  150 
underframes  nor  to  place  repairs  on  1000  box  cars,  but 
expects   to   purchase   the   1000   new  box   cars   mentioned   last 

No  further  inquiries  have  been  received  from  the  South- 
ern Pacific  and  the  expected  inquiry  for  3000  refrigerator 
cars  for  the  Pacific  Fruit  Express  has  not  yet  actually  been 
put  out. 

The  Western  Pacific  is  preparing  specifications  for  2000 
refrigerator  cars  for  the  Western  Refrigerator  Line  and  will 
issue  an  inquiry  shortly. 

The  Burlington  has  decided  not  to  buy  1000  gondola  car 
bodies. 

The  Philadelphia  &  Reading  has  entered  the  market  for 
1000  all  steel  hopper  cars  of  70-tons  capacity. 

The  Sinclair  Refining  Co.,  Chicago,  is  inquiring  for  18 
small  coke  >cars. 

The  Great  Northern  has  ordered  100  underframes  from 
the  St.  Paul  Foundry  Co. 

The  Anaconda  Copper  Mining  Co.  has  placed  24  In- 
goldsby  type  dump  cars  with  the  Koppel  Industrial  Car  & 
Equipment  Co. 

The  Chicago  &  Alton  contemplates  inquiring  for  passen- 
ger equipment,  including  coaches,  diners,  postal  and  bag- 
gage  cars. 

The  Alabama  &  Vicksburg  ordered  200  box  and  100  flat 
cars  from  the  Chickasaw  Shipbuilding  &  Car  Co.  and  100 
gondola   cars   from   the   American   Car   &   Foundry   Co. 

The  New  York  Central  Railroad  has  ordered  for  the 
Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie  18  70-ft.  passenger  coaches  from 
the  Standard  Steel  Car  Co.  and  18  of  the  same  type  from 
the  American   Car  &  Foundry  Co. 

The  Canadian  National  Railways  have  ordered  6  steel 
combination  passenger  and  baggage  cars. 

The  Toronto,  Hamilton  &  Buffalo  Railroad  has  ordered 
16  coaches  and  6  smoking  cars  from  the  Canadian  Car  & 
Foundry  Co. 

The  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jer.sey  has  ordered  50  steel 
passenger   coaches   from   the   Osgood   Bradley   Car  Co. 
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NON-FERROUS  METALS 


The  Weeks  Prices 


New  York 

IsTew  York,  Nov.  27. 
Only  moderate  activity  characterizes  the  markets. 
After  a  sharp  decline  copper  has  again  become  more 
active,  with  the  price  tendency  higher.  Demand  for 
tin  is  still  very  good  and  prices  are  rising  sharply. 
There  is  still  a  good  business  in  lead,  with  prices  firm. 
A  good  consuming  demand  for  zinc  has  appeared  and 
quotations  are  higher. 

Copper. — Since  last  week  electrolytic  copper  fell  as 
low  as  12.75c.,  delivered,  in  the  absence  of  demand  from 
both  foreign  and  domestic  consumers.  Yesterday,  how- 
ever, stimulated  partly  by  rising  prices  in  London,  a 
more  active  domestic  demand  appeared  and  an  upward 
tendency  in  prices  set  in.  Inquiry  is  fairly  active  and 
a  good  business  is  being  done  with  electrolytic  copper 
quoted  at  13.12%c.  to  1.3.2.5c.,  delivered.  Lake  copper  is 
largely  nominal  at  13.25c.,  delivered. 

Tin. — The  demand  for  Straits  tin  continues  active, 
with  a  fairly  large  business  done  in  the  past  week. 
The  market  is  fast  developing  into  a  sellers',  as  con- 
trasted with  a  buyers'  market  not  so  long  ago.  On 
Nov.  20  every  London  offering  was  accepted  and  sales 
totaled  400  to  500  tons.  On  Nov.  21,  despite  an  erratic 
exchange  situation,  about  250  tons  changed  hands.  On 
the  following  day  the  market  was  dull,  with  transac- 
tions involving  100  to  150  tons,  but  on  Nov.  23  there 
were  good  sales  estimated  at  400  to  500  tons  with  as 
high  as  44.75c.  paid,  and  with  one  lot  of  spot  bringing 
44.87%c.  Consumers  in  the  Pittsburgh  district  were 
the  chief  buyers.  Last  Saturday  consumers  were  eager 
to  buy,  but  there  were  practically  no  sellers  and  a  large 
business  could  have  been  done;  as  it  was  only  about  100 
to  150  tons  changed  hands.  Yesterday  the  market 
came  to  a  halt  with  only  about  100  tons  sold  at  prices 
ranging  from  46.37 %c.  to  46.75c.,  due  largely  to  an 
advance  in  London  of  over  £8  per  ton  above  Friday's 
value,  coupled  with  a  3-point  rise  in  sterling  exchange. 
Today  spot  Straits  tin  is  quoted  at  47c.,  New  York, 
with  futures  at  46.50c.  and  a  fair  business  reported 
transacted.  The  London  market  today  is  about  £10 
per  ton  higher  than  a  week  ago  at  £231  15s.  for  spot 
standard,  £232  10s.  for  future  standard  and  £232  15s. 
for  spot  Straits.  Shipments  of  Straits  tin  in  November 
are  estimated  at  4500  tons,  which,  if  true,  will  mean  a 
shortage  of  tin  in  January  and  perhaps  in  December. 
It  is  believed  that  consumers  are  not  fully  covered  and 
exciting  markets  for  tin  may  develop  in  the  near  future. 
Arrivals  thus  far  this  month  are  4180  tons,  with  4019 
tons  reported  afloat. 

Lead. — This  market  is  working  gradually  higher 
until  it  is  difficult  to  buy  the  metal  under  7c.,  New 
York,  in  the  outside  market.  The  leading  interest  still 
quotes  6.85c.,  New  York,  but  is  not  believed  to  be  book- 
ing many  orders  and  with  an  advance  in  its  quotations 
expected  any  day.  The  St.  Louis  market  is  also  strong 
at  6.70c.  to  6.75c. 

Zinc. — A  considerably  better  consuming  demand  de- 
veloped about  the  middle  of  last  week  and  prices  have 
risen  accordingly.  Galvanizers  have  been  better  buyers 
than  in  some  time  and  one  producer  reports  more 
inquiry  and  orders  in  the  last  few  days  than  in  the 
whole  month  of  November.  Prime  Western  for  Decem- 
ber delivery  is  quoted  at  6.371/2C.  to  6.40c.,  St.  Louis, 


or  (1.72'ac.  to  6.75c.,  New  ^ork.  Quotations  are  ad- 
vancing to  a  point  where  export  business  may  again 
be  possible. 

Nickel. — Quotations  for  shot  and  ingot  nickel  are 
unchanged  at  29c.  to  32c.  per  lb.,  with  electrolytic  nickel 
held  at  32c.  by  the  leading  producers.  Both  shot  and 
ingot  nickel  in  the  outside  market  are  quoted  at  29c. 
to  32c. 

Antimony. — Wholesale  lots  of  Chinese  metal  for 
eary  delivery  are  quoted  at  9c.,  New  York,  duty  paid, 
with  the  market  not  quite  so  active  but  steady. 

Aluminum. — Virgin  metal,  98  to  99  per  cent  pure, 
is  quoted  by  importers  at  25c.  to  26c.  per  lb.,  duty  paid. 
New  York,  with  some  sellers  unable  to  obtain  the  metal 
from  their  principals.  Besides  the  Ford  Motor  Co.,  a 
large  die  casting  company  in  Brooklyn  is  inquiring  for 
a  substantial  quantity  of  ingots. 

Old  Metals. — Business  is  unsettled  and  values  are 
off.     Dealers'  selling  prices  are  as  follows: 

Cents 
Per  I.b. 

Copper,    heav.v    and    crucible    12.50 

Copper,  heavy  and  wire 11.75 

Copper,    light   and    bottoms 10.00 

Heavy  machine  composition 10.50 

Brass,   heavy    7.75 

Brass,  light 6.25 

No.   1  red  brass  or  composition  turnings.  .     8.75 

No.  1  yellow  red  brass  turnings 6.75 

Ijead.   heavy    6.50 

Lead,    tea    5.50 

Zinc     5.00 

Cast   aluminum    16.75 

Sheet  aluminum   16.75 

Chicago 

Chicago,  Nov.  27. — Copper  has  declined  and  tin  has 
advanced  while  the  other  metals  remain  unchanged. 
The  recession  in  copper  brought  out  considerable  buy- 
ing for  all  deliveries,  in  some  instances  purchases  being 
for  as  remote  as  third  quarter  shipment.  Orders  were 
for  both  domestic  and  foreign  deliveries.  Heavy  sales 
of  tin  in  the  Far  East  have  stimulated  market  activ- 
ities here.  Lead  buying  is  from  hand-to-mouth,  al- 
though the  statistical  position  of  the  metal  is  such  that 
it  would  not  take  much  of  a  buying  movement  to  stimu- 
late a  price  advance.  Zinc  is  exceedingly  quiet.  An- 
timony is  .still  firm,  although  shipments  are  again 
coming  in  from  China  after  a  cessation  of  deliveries 
from  that  country  for  about  three  months.  Among  the 
old  metals,  tin  grades  have  advanced.  We  quote  in 
carload  lots:  Lake  copper,  13.50c.;  tin,  45.50c.;  lead, 
6.65c.;  spelter,  6.40c.;  antimony,  lie,  in  less  than  car- 
load lots.  On  old  metals  we  quote  copper  wire,  crucible 
shapes  and  copper  clips,  10.50c.;  copper  bottoms,  9.25c.; 
red  brass,  8.50e.;  yellow  brass,  6.50c.;  lead  pipe,  5.50c.; 
zinc,  4.25c.;  pewter,  No.  1,  25c;  tin  foil,  32c;  block  tin, 
36c.;  all  buying  prices  for  less  than  carload  lots. 


Hearing  in  Proposed  Rate  Increase 

Pittsburgh,  Nov.  27. — The  proposed  increase  in  the 
short  haul  freight  rates  on  iron  and  steel  products 
which  would  make  a  large  percentage  advance  in  rates 
to  points  within  the  greater  Pittsburgh  area  was  the 
subject  of  a  hearing  at  the  chamber  of  commerce  cover- 
ing all  of  last  week  before  Examiner  C.  R.  Seale  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  Traffic  managers  of 
the  steel  companies  and  other  interested  parties  pro- 
tested against  the  increase,  which  was  defended  by  rail- 
road officials.  A  mass  of  testimony  was  submitted, 
which  the  examiner  will  have  to  go  over  before  making 
a  recommendation,  and  to  give  ample  time  for  this 
examination  Feb.  4  was  named  as  a  tentative  date  for 
the  proposed  increase. 


Freyn,  Brassert  &  Co.,  Chicago,  have  been  appointed 
consulting  engineers  for  the  extension  of  dock  and  con- 
struction of  the  second  blast  furnace  at  the  Indiana 
Harbor  works  of  Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Co.  The 
same  firm  was  in  charge  of  construction  of  the  first 
blast  furnace  at  that  plant,  formerly  owned  and  oper- 
ated by  the  Steel  &  Tube  Co.  of  America. 
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PERSONAL 


Testimonial  Dinner  to  Dean  Cooley  of  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan 

Mortimer   Elwyn    Cooley,   dean   of   the   engineering 
schools  of  University  of  Michigan,  was  singularly  hon- 
ored at  the  testimonial  dinner  given  him  at  the  Hotel 
Statler,     Detroit,    Friday 
evening,     Nov.     23.     Men 
who  had  known  him  at  one 
stage   or  other   in   all  his 
68    years    were     gathered 
around    him — his    Annap- 
olis   roommate    and    ship- 
mate of  50  years  ago;  the 
Supreme  Court  justice  of 
New     York,     a     boyhood 
friend;    shipmates   of   the 
Y  o  s  e  m  i  t  e    during     the 
Spanish  American  war  in 
'98,    and   former    students 
at  Ann  Arbor.  Dr.  Marion 
L.     Burton,    president    of 
University    of    Michigan, 
was    the    speaker    of    the 
evening,     while     Dean 
Cooley's    friends    verbally 
mirrored  his  biography  as 
the    scientist   and    told   of 
another  Cooley  they  knew  by  long  and  intimate  contact. 
Louis  J.  Campbell,  president  and  chairman  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Atlas  Steel  Corporation,  Dun- 
kirk, N.  Y.,  who  was  operated  on  in  New  York  for  the 
amputation  of  his  left  leg,  is  on  the  road  to  recovery. 
Mr.   Campbell  rallied  nicely  and   plans  to  resume  his 
duties  as  executive  head   of  the   Atlas  company. 

C.  A.  Crumpton,  who  formerly  operated  a  polish- 
ing and  plating  shop  in  Chicago,  has  joined  the  sales 
force  of  the  General  Abrasive  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y., 
manufacturers  of  artificial  abrasives,  as  salesman  and 
demonstrator. 

E.  C.  Henn,  who  has  been  both  vice-president  and 
general  superintendent  of  the  National  Acme  Co., 
Cleveland,  has  resigned  as  general  superintendent  and 
has  been  succeeded  in  that  capacity  by  his  son,  Oliver 
Henn,  who  was  for  several  years  superintendent  of 
the  company's  plant  at  Windsor,  Vt. 

H.  W.  Yeomans  has  been  elected  president  of  the 
Bishop  &  Babcock  Co.,  Cleveland,  manufacturer  of 
heating  appliances  and  soda  fountain  equipment,  fill- 
ing the  place  left  vacant  by  the  resignation  of  F.  R. 
Pleasanton.  Edwin  S.  Griffiths  has  resigned  as  chair- 
man of  the  board  and  W.  B.  Prince  has  been  elected 
vice-president.  Mr.  Yeomans  was  formerly  prominent 
in  the  management  of  the  company,  but  for  the  past 
year  has  been  engaged  in  business  in  Hartford,  Conn. 

E.  H.  Welker,  for  the  past  five  years  in  charge  of 
the  Detroit  district  sales  office  and  warehouse  of  the 
LeMoyne  Steel  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  manufacturer  of  high 
speed  and  alloy  steels,  has  been  promoted  to  vice-pres- 
ident in  charge  of  sales  and  transferred  to  the  com- 
pany's general  offices,  Park  Building,  Pittsburgh. 

Charles  M.  Schwab  has  accepted  the  chairmanship 
of  the  New  York  City  committee  for  the  Harding  Me- 
morial campaign,  which  will  raise  funds  to  erect  a 
mausoleum  at  Marion,  Ohio,  and  carry  out  other  plans. 

W.  B.  Peirce,  works  manager  Graham  Bolt  &  Nut 
Co.,  Pittsburgh,  will  be  the  speaker  at  the  bi-monthly 
meeting  of  the  mechanical  section.  Engineers'  Society 
of  Western  Pennsylvania,  at  the  William  Penn  Hotel  on 
Tuesday  evening,  Dec.  4.  His  subject  is  "Modern  Meth- 
ods of  Bolt  and  Nut  Manufacture." 

C.  E.  Trommer,  sales  representative  Rogers,  Brown 
&  Co.,  who  was  transferred  to  the  St.  Louis  office  last 
spring,   has  returned   to  the   Chicago  office   and   will 


again  travel   his  former  territory  in  northern  Illinois, 
adding  to  it  a  portion  of  Indiana. 

F.  G.  Anderson  has  resigned  as  sales  manager  for 
the  New  York  district  of  the  Morse  Chain  Co.  to  ac- 
cept the  position  of  New  York  sales  manager  of  the 
Ramsey  Chain  Co.,  Albany,  whose  New  York  office 
is  in  the  Liggett  Building,  Forty-second  Street  and 
Madison  Avenue.  Mr.  Anderson  graduated  from  Cor- 
nell University  in  1906  and  has  been  with  the  Morse 
Chain  Co.  14  years. 

George  H.  Lang  has  been  appointed  purchasing  agent 
of  the  Phoenix  Iron  Co.,  Philadelphia.  He  has  been 
connected  with  the  purchasing  department  of  that  com- 
pany for  some  years. 


OBITUARY 


James  Weir  Milligan,  who  died  last  week  in  Calu- 
met, Mich.,  aged  78  years,  was  connected  with  the 
Calumet  &  Hecla  Mining  Co.  and  had  a  wide  reputation 
as  mining  engineer.  He  came  to  the  United  States 
from  Scotland  in  1870. 

William  Henry  Hinkle,  who  died  recently  at 
Clifton  Springs,  N.  Y.,  at  the  age  of  77,  was  well  known 
in  Michigan,  having  retired  from  active  business  some 
15  years  ago  when  he  was  vice-president  of  the  Char- 
coal Iron  Co.  of  America. 

Richard  W.  Bailey,  division  contracting  manager 
American  Bi-idge  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  died  at  his  home, 
Sewickley,  Pa.,  Nov.  22.  Mr.  Bailey  had  been  identified 
with  the  American  Bridge  Co.  since  its  organization  in 
1900,  and  before  that  had  been  associated  with  the  A.  & 
P.  Roberts  Co.,  Philadelphia,  which  controlled  the 
Pencoyd  Iron  Works,  now  the  Pencoyd  plant  of  the 
American  Bridge  Co.  He  served  as  sales  agent  in 
Philadelphia  for  the  A.  &  P.  Roberts  Co.  and,  with 
its  absorption  by  the  American  Bridge  Co.,  became 
contracting  manager  there  for  the  latter  company. 
This  position  he  held  until  1910,  when  he  was  appointed 
division  contracting  manager  in  Pittsburgh.  Mr.  Bailey 
had  been  in  poor  health  for  more  than  a  year  and  had 
been  at  his  office  only  a  few  times  since  last  July.  He 
was  born  in  Pottstown,  Pa.,  58  years  ago.  Besides  his 
wife  he  is  survived  by  one  son,  Ferdinand  Bailey,  who 
is  associated  with  the  Weiman  &  Ward  Co.,  Pittsburgh. 

Charles  A.  Peckham,  formerly  president  Toledo 
Bridge  &  Crane  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio,  died  recently,  aged 
54  years.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Toledo  Club,  Toledo 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  various  other  organizations. 
The  Toledo  Bridge  &  Crane  Co.  was  taken  over  several 
years  ago  by  the  Austin  Machinery  Co. 

Gibbon  Conway  Shackleford,  aged  54  years,  for- 
merly chief  engineer  of  the  Republic  Iron  &  Steel  Co., 
Youngstown,  Ohio,  and  later  consulting  engineer,  died 
on  Nov.  20  at  a  sanitarium  in  Cincinnati,  where  he  had 
spent  the  past  two  years.  He  had  been  connected  with 
the  Republic  company  from  May  15,  1906,  until  retire- 
ment. For  seven  years  he  was  employed  by  Julian 
Kennedy,  engineer  in  Pittsburgh,  and  then  for  three 
years  by  Walter  Kennedy,  brother  of  the  latter.  Sub- 
sequently Mr.  Shackleford  became  engineer  for  the 
Crucible  Steel  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  a  position  which  he  held 
three  years.  For  a  short  time  thereafter  he  was  assist- 
ant to  Thomas  J.  Bray,  then  chief  engineer,  now  presi- 
dent, of  the  Republic  Iron  &  Steel  Co. 

Harry  R.  Riley,  member  of  the  foundry  firm  of 
John  J.  Riley  &  Co.,  Brooklyn,  died  on  Nov.  14,  at  his 
home,  506  First  Street,  that  city. 

Mayor  Walter  M.  Taussig  of  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  vice- 
president  American  Chain  Co.,  died  by  his  own  hand 
last  week.  Mr.  Taussig  was  born  in  St.  Louis  in  1862. 
He  was  founder  of  the  Challenge  Cutlery  Co.  and  the 
Dunn  Edge-Tool  Co.,  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  organized  in 
1899,  and  remained  in  active  control  of  both  companies 
until  1916,  when  he  became  associated  with  the  Amer- 
ican Chain  Co.,  first  as  treasurer  and  sales  manager 
and  later  as  second  vice-president. 
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EXPORTS   AND   IMPORTS  DECLINE 


()iil\\;ii(!    M<.\>imiit    of    Iron    iiikI    Si»><-1    I'rodiici.H 

llu'    I.DUcsl   Siiue    February — liihoiiiid 

Ti)iinage  Siiiallest  of  llie  Year 

Washington,  Nov.  27. — Reflecting  a  decline  of 
20,000  tons,  exports  of  iron  and  steel  products  in  Octo- 
ber totaled  152,511  gross  tons,  valued  at  $19,244,049, 
as  compared  with  172,499  tons  in  September,  valued 
at  $19,871,000.  Imports  in  October,  amounting  to 
29,882  tons,  valued  at  $1,825,093,  showed  a  decline  of 
8729  tons  under  September,  with  a  total  of  36,611 
tons,  valued  at  $1,785,166.  Exports  of  machinery  in 
October  were  valued  at  $24,893,616  as  against  $25,- 
555,407  in  September.  Imports  of  machinery  in  Octo- 
ber were  valued  at  $922,924,  as  eompared  vdth  $518,- 
860  in  September.  Exports  of  machine  tools  in  Octo- 
ber numbered  4413  valued  at  $783,777  as  against  3744 
valued  at  $513,461  in  September. 

Exports  of  iron  and  steel  products  in  October  of 
this  year  showed  a  substantial  increase  over  the  same 


month  of  last  year  when  they  aggregated  132,924  tons, 
valued  at  $14,526,702.  For  the  ten  months  of  this 
year  iron  and  steel  exports  totaled  1,628,005  tons, 
valued  at  $190,863,598,  as  against  1,708,323  tons, 
valued  at  $157,923,871,  for  the  corresponding  period 
of  1922. 

Attributed  to  the  sharp  falling  off  in  imports  of 
pig  iron,  the  incoming  shipments  on  iron  and  steel 
products  in  October  of  this  year  were  at  a  low  ebb 
when  compared  with  October  of  last  year  with  a  total 
of  175,086  tons,  valued  at  $51,100,057.  For  the  ten 
months  of  this  year,  imports  of  iron  and  steel  products 
totaled  681,226  tons,  valued  at  $27,030,042,  as  against 
476,967  tons,  valued  at  $23,487,764,  for  the  correspond- 
ing period  of  1922. 

Japan  wa.s  the  heaviest  foreign  buyer  in  October 
of  black  steel  sheets,  taking  4165  tons  of  the  total  of 
7858  tons;  of  tin  plate,  taking  4115  tons  of  the  total 
of  11,785  tons;  of  steel  rails,  taking  10,314  tons  of 
the  total  of  21,122  tons;  and  of  galvanized  wire,  tak- 
ing 1637  tons  of  the  total  of  3771  tons,  included  in 
the  listing  under  plain  wire  with  a  total  of  6052  tons. 

[The  tabular  data  will  be  given  in  next  week's 
issue,  having  been  crowded  out  this  week.     Editor.1 


SCRAP    SPECIFICATIONS 


Meeting  in  United  States  Bureau  of  Standards^ 
Steel  Committee  Submits  Six  Basic  Classi- 
fications of  Iron  and  Steel 

A  meeting  was  held  in  the  Bureau  of  Standards  at 
Washington  recently  to  consider  uniform  classification 
of  iron  and  steel  scrap.  Among  those  who  attended 
were: 

George  K.   Burgess,  director,  Bureau  of  Standards. 

G.  Walter  Sanborn,  purchasing  agent,  United  Engineering 
and  Foundry  Co. 

G.  C.  McCIure,  purchasing  agent,  American  Rolling  Mill 
Co. 

Russell  Forbes,  commodity  secretary,  National  Association 
of  Purchasing  Agents. 

W.  W.  MacMillen.  purchasing  agent.  National  Malleable 
Castings  Co. 

J.  V.  S.  BLshop.  Real  Estate  Trust  Bldg.,  Philadelphia. 

Geo.  W.  Starr,  United  Alloy  Steel  Corporation,  Canton, 
Ohio. 

Walter  W.  Lower,  secretary-treasurer.  National  Associa- 
tion ot  Sheet  and  Tin  Plate  Manufacturers. 

H,  C.  Stevens,  general  storekeeper,  Wabash  Railway.  St. 
Louis. 

Edwin  W.  Ely,   Department  of  Commerce. 

H.  S.  Rawdon.  acting  chief.  Division  of  Metallurgy, 
Bureau  of  Standards. 

Following  a  preliminary  discussion  of  the  situation 
and  the  need  for  uniform  classification  of  scrap,  G. 
C.  McClure  presented  on  behalf  of  the  National  As- 
sociation Purchasing  Agents  classifications  of  six 
major  divisions  of  scrap  as  follows: 

1.  Scrap  for  use  in  blast  furnaces. 

2.  Scrap  for  use  in  basic  open-hearth  furnaces. 

3.  Scrap  for  use  in  acid  open-hearth  furnaces. 

4.  Scrap  for  use  in  electric  furnaces. 

5.  Scrap  for  use  in  gray  iron  foundry  practice. 

6.  Scrap  for  use  in  Bessemer  converters. 

These  specifications  were  prepared  under  Mr.  Mc- 
Clure's  supervision  by  various  members  of  the  Iron 
and  Steel  Committee  with  the  assistance  of  Associated 
Steel  Works  Purchasing  Agents  in  the  Pittsburgh  dis- 
trict. The  specifications  for  use  in  acid  open-hearth 
furnaces  were  prepared  by  G.  Walter  Sanborn  with 
the  assistance  of  H.  C.  Wickline  of  the  Union  Steel 
Castings  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  and  James  B.  Connally  of 
the  Mesta  Machine  Co.,  Homestead,  Pa ;  and  specifica- 
tions for  u-'^e  in  electric  furnaces  were  prepared  by 
W.  W.  MacMillen  with  the  assistance  of  other  fellow 
purchasers.  Each  specification  in  each  division  was 
separately  considered  by  those  present  and  changes 
were  suggested  for  their  improvement.  It  was  the 
consensus  of  opinion  that  a  seventh  division  should  be 
made  for  scrap  used  in  the  manufacture  of  wrought 
iron. 


At  the  close  of  the  all-day  session,  it  was  suggested 
by  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards  that  the 
work  of  compiling  tentative  specifications  should  be 
continued  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  McClure.  At  a 
later  date  a  meeting  will  be  held  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Bureau  of  Standards  for  final  consideration  of 
the  specifications  before  they  are  promulgated  and 
issued  by  the  bureau  for  the  consideration  of  produc- 
ing, buying  and  consuming  interests. 

The  National  Association  of  Waste  Material  Deal- 
ers has  agreed  to  prepare  and  submit  to  Mr.  McClure 
specifications  for  scrap  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
wrought  iron. 

It  is  the  plan  of  the  National  Iron  and  Steel  Com- 
mittee to  continue  its  work  on  this  subject  with  the 
cooperation  and  assistance  of  all  interested  trade 
groups,  so  that  the  specifications  to  be  submitted  at 
a  later  date  to  the  Bureau  of  Standards,  will  be  di- 
rectly representative  of  producing,  buying  and  con- 
suming interests  the  country  over. 


More  Interest  in  Scrap  in  Mahoning  Valley 

YoUNGSTOWN,  Nov.  26. — Though  the  market  on 
scrap  metals  still  continues  weak  in  a  general  way, 
more  interest  is  being  manifested  by  district  melters 
now  than  at  any  time  in  the  past  two  months.  This 
is  attributed  chiefly  to  the  larger  buying  of  pig  iron 
and  its  increase  in  price.  The  minimum  price  on 
heavy  melting  scrap  is  now  $17  in  the  Mahoning  Val- 
ley, with  prices  ranging  up  to  $17.50,  and  dealers  pre- 
dicting another  50c.  advance.  Compressed  sheets  are 
held  at  $15  minimum,  with  an  effort  to  boost  the 
market. 

In  some  cases,  dealers  have  substantial  stocks  in 
their  yards  which  they  are  inclined  to  hold  for  a 
higher  market,  believing  that  after  the  first  of  the 
year,  scrap  will  be  in  larger  demand  due  to  increase 
in  open-hearth  operation. 

An  independent  rolling  mill  interest  in  the  upper 
Mahoning  Valley,  which  has  been  maintaining  produc- 
tion of  its  open-hearth  department  at  a  high  level,  has 
been  a  regular  buyer  in  the  scrap  market  lately.  This 
factor  has  been  responsible  for  activity  in  a  market 
that  would  otherwise  be  dull. 


Domestic  sales  of  oak  leather  belting  in  October, 
reported  by  the  Leather  Belting  Exchange  and  repre- 
senting about  60  per  cent  of  the  total  product,  represent 
447,264  lb.  and  $827,438,  or  an  average  of  $1.85  per 
lb.  This  compares  with  September  figures  of  416,- 
510  lb.,  $783,871,  and  an  average  of  $1.88  per  lb.,  and 
with  figures  for  October,  1922,  of  499,943  lb.,  $861,902, 
and  an  average  of  $1.72  per  lb. 


Little  Fear  of  Radical  Legislation 

Congress  Is  Expected,  However,  to  Do  Much  Talking  and 

Passage  of  Constructive  Measures  May  Be  Prevented 

— Keen  Interest  in  President's  Message 


Washington,  Nov.  27.  —  Exceptional  interest  is 
being  manifested  in  the  first  session  of  tlie  Sixty-eighth 
Congress,  which  will  assemble  next  Monday.  Election 
of  many  so-called  radicals  has  given  it  a  makeup  that 
has  been  the  source  of  both  apprehension  and  curiosity 
among  business  men  of  the  country.  They  have 
preached  all  sorts  of  theories  in  their  campaigns  and 
said  they  will  urge  their  application  through  legisla- 
tion. A  "great  part  of  these  doctrines  is  either  strongly 
anti-business  or  decidedly  an  appeal  to  class,  such  as 
the  agricultural  or  organized  labor  communities,  or 
both.  Attempts  are  being  made  to  consolidate  the  farm 
and  labor  blocs  in  Congress  and  to  direct  a  drive  against 
the  other  forces  rated  as  being  more  conservative. 
But  much  of  the  talk  of  organizing  blocs  within  blocs 
and  seeking  to  gain  the  reins  of  Congress  is  talk  only. 
At  the  outset  there  are  many  conflicting  views  within 
given  blocs  and  never  yet  has  there  been  anything  like 
complete  harmony  among  the  blocs,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, there  are  wide  differences  of  views  among  some 
of  them  which  it  is  sought  to  consolidate,  an  example 
being  the  farm  and  labor  blocs.  The  impression  is  en- 
couraged by  some  agitators  in  Congress  that  the  in- 
terests of  these  forces  are  unlike  those  of  the  so-called 
conservative  forces  or  those  whose  attitude  toward  bus- 
iness is  not  hostile.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  has  been 
pointed  out,  the  interest  of  the  farming  community  and 
of  the  business  community  is  much  more  nearly  iden- 
tical than  that  of  the  farm  bloc  and  labor  bloc,  although 
the  widely  advertised  divergencies  do  not  exist  in  any 
case  to  the  extent  agitators  would  have  the  country 
believe,  and  they  prevail  principally  in  a  political  sense 
for  political  purposes. 

Bloc  Government 

These  are  only  high  lights  of  curiosity  shown  over 
the  next  session  of  Congress.  There  is  a  desire  to  see 
how  these  attempts  at  bloc  government  will  end.  The 
belief  is  that  they  will  result  chiefly  in  almost  inter- 
minable talk  and  agitation.  The  agitation  is  the  source 
of  disturbance.  But  as  to  actually  radical  legislation 
being  enacted  there  is  not  a  great  deal  of  apprehension. 
It  is  becoming  more  evident  that  some  of  the  radicals 
who  have  been  elected  already  feel  the  weight  of  their 
responsibility  and  will  not  be  so  abrupt  in  legislative 
practice  as  they  were  in  campaign  action.  Moreover, 
it  is  confidently  thought  much  radical  talk  will  be  only 
of  a  political  nature  with  the  knowledge  that  the  Ad- 
ministration will  block  attempted  radical  legislation. 

The  two  really  bad  effects  on  the  country,  it  is  con- 
tended, will  be  the  disturbance  from  radical  harangues 
in  Congress  and  the  apparent  power  of  the  radicals  to 
block  constructive  legislation,  rather  than  the  power 
to   pass   radical   legislation. 

The  President's  Message 

Interest  in  the  next  Congress  also  is  greatly  height- 
ened by  the  fact  that  since  the  Sixty-seventh  Congress 
death  has  caused  a  change  in  the  White  House  and 
President  Coolidge  will  present  his  first  message  next 
week.  Its  actual  character  is  not  known,  but  is  sug- 
gested from  the  political  records  of  the  new  President. 
This,  it  is  pointed  out,  means  that  he  will  oppose  radi- 
cal legislation  and  will  not  consciously  do  anything  to 
disturb  any  legitimate  interest,  whether  labor,  agricul- 
tural or  business. 

The  outstanding  interest  to  the  counti-y  at  large 
undoubtedly  relates  to  possible  tax  revision.  President 
Coolidge,  it  is  believed,  will  approve  the  program  of 
Secretary  Mellon.  It  has  been  cordially  received  by  the 
people  of  the  country  generally  as  shown  by  voluminous 


correspondence  coming  to  the  White  House  and  the 
Treasury  Department.  The  soundness  and  simplicity 
of  this  program,  it  is  claimed,  have  appealed  to  the 
country  most  strikingly,  and  even  so-called  radicals, 
who  desire  to  increase  rather  than  decrease  surtaxes 
and  add  to  instead  of  take  from  business  many  of  its 
tax  burdens,  are  finding  difficulty  in  combating  the 
Mellon  program.  While  there  is  no  assurance  at  all 
that  the  program  will  be  adopted  in  its  entirety — the 
contrary  probably  is  true— there  is  at  the  same  time  a 
belief  among  Government  officials  that  a  portion  of  the 
program  will  find  its  way  to  the  statute  books.  Presi- 
dent Coolidge  is  said  to  be  strongly  in  favor  of  tax 
reduction  to  aid  business  expansion  and  to  relieve  the 
small  taxpayer  as  well,  provision  for  which  is  made  in 
the  Mellon  program.  The  great  source  of  apprehension 
lies  in  prospective  bonus  legislation.  The  attitude  of 
the  President  on  this  subject  never  has  been  made  clear 
and  a  statement  as  to  what  he  may  recommend  is 
speculative  only.  His  record  as  Governor  of  Massachu- 
setts in  approving  bonus  legislation  is  not  accepted  as 
giving  the  slightest  proof  that  he  would  take  a  similar 
attitude  as  President.  The  two  circumstances  and  po- 
sitions, it  is  pointed  out,  are  not  comparable.  It  is 
felt  sure,  however,  that  the  President  will  urge  every 
aid  for  disabled  soldiers,  sentiment  for  which  is  coun- 
try-wide. 

The  Immigration  Problem 
Immigration  will  loom  as  a  subject  of  considerable 
discussion,  and  affects  a  subject  where  the  farm  and 
labor  blocs  will  differ.  But  Pi-esident  Coolidge  is  known 
to  oppose  relaxation  of  the  present  3  per  cent  law  and 
to  approve  of  the  ideas  of  Secretary  of  Labor  Davis 
regarding  a  more  selective  system.  The  present  law 
expires  on  June  .30,  but  it  is  conceivable  that  it  merely 
will  be  extended  with  addition  of  the  Department  of 
Labor  program  for  selection  of  immigrants  abroad. 
There  is  much  pressure  being  brought  to  bear  to  relax 
the  present  law  by  means  of  fixing  the  basic  year  1890 
for  immigration  quotas  and  changing  the  per  cent  to 
5,  instead  of  1910  with  a  per  cent  of  3.  The  former 
would  mean  more  immigrants  but  would  apply  prin- 
cipally to  the  Nordic  races. 


Production  of  Malleable  Castings 

Washington,  Nov.  27. — With  116  plants  reporting, 
the  production  of  malleable  castings  in  October  totaled 
62,238  tons,  according  to  a  statement  issued  today  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census.  Total  shipments  of  these 
plants  amounted  to  59,129  tons;  bookings  were  48  621 
tons.  The  monthly  capacity  of  these  plants  is  103,837 
tons,  and  they  operated  at  59.9  per  cent  of  capacity  in 
October. 

For  107  identical  plants,  production  in  October  was 
56,798  tons;  shipments,  54,221  tons;  orders  booked, 
43,978  tons;  monthly  capacity,  95,652  tons;  operations 
were  59.4  per  cent  of  capacity. 

The  bureau  statement  revised  the  number  of  plants 
to  include  five,  which  previously  were  shown  as  one. 
The  103  plants  reporting  for  September  produced 
56,024  tons  in  that  month. 


The  members  of  the  Electric  Hoist  Manufacturers' 
Association  report  an  increase  of  38.97  per  cent  in  the 
number  of  hoists  ordered  during  October  as  compared 
with  the  previous  month,  and  an  increase  of  42.73  per 
cent  in  the  value  of  orders  received.  Shipments  in- 
creased 6.20  per  cent  as  compared  with  September. 
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organized  in  Germany  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last 
century,  up  to  present-day  activities,  which  are  largely 
directed,  the  speaker  said,  from  Lenin's  headquarters 
in  Russia.  He  mentioned  the  Worker's  Party  as  one 
of  the  instruments  by  which  communistic  doctrine  is 
being  spread  throughout  the  United  States.  The  coun- 
cil of  this  organization  is  composed  of  12  men,  not 
half  of  whom  were  born  in  this  country,  according 
to  the  speaker,  and  several  of  whom  have  served  pris- 
on terms  for  sedition  against  the  United  States.  In- 
structions from  Lenin  are  brought  to  this  country  by 
courier.  The  propaganda  is  spread  through  many  or- 
ganizations, some  of  which  are  possibly  ignorant  of 
the  manner  in  which  they  are  being  used  for  further- 
ing the  cause  of  communism.  Mr.  Marvin  read  a  list 
of  25  colleges  and  universities  where  "liberal  clubs" 
flourish  and  stated  that  addresses  were  being  made  to 
these  clubs  by  men  convicted  of  sedition.  Such  promi- 
nent educational  centers  as  Harvard,  Yale,  Bryn  Mawr, 
Vassar,  Leland  Stanford,  Jr.,  and  others  equally  well 
known  were  accused  of  harboring  these  liberal  clubs. 
The  farmers  are  being  reached  through  the  Farmer- 
Labor  Party  and  the  Non-Partisan  League;  working- 
men  and  the  general  "public  by  literature  distributed 
in  sundry  ways,  one  of  which  is  a  publicity  bureau 
maintained  in  Berlin.  Mr.  Marvin  said  that  611  pub- 
lications of  one  kind  or  another  are  preaching  unsafe 
doctrine,  much  of  which  is  inspired  by  the  communists. 
Of  these  publications  only  73  are  in  the  English  lan- 
gfuage.  Most  of  those  printed  in  foreign  tongues  are 
published  abroad  and  sent  here.  He  showed  copies  of 
the    Labor    Age,    the    World    Tomorrow,    the    Young 


Comrade,  the  Young  Worker,  the  Russian  Revieiv,  the 
Christian  Century,  the  Voice  of  Labor,  the  Survey  and 
the  Independent,  and  said  that  all  of  them  were  print- 
ing articles  which  seek  to  promulgate  the  doctrines  of 
communism. 

The  purpose  of  the  communists  is  to  create  a  men- 
tal attitude  of  distrust  and  unrest;  to  stir  up  class 
hatred  and  class  consciousness;  to  instill  in  the  minds 
of  men,  women  and  children  a  hatred  for  war  and  to 
work  for  unpreparedness,  while  Lenin  has  a  standing 
army  of  2,500,000  in  Russia. 

Mr.  Marvin  warned  the  members  of  the  National 
Founders'  Association  that  complacency  regarding 
this  problem  would  not  solve  it;  public  education  to 
combat  the  evil  effects  of  the  "mind  poison,"  as  he 
called  it,  of  the  communists  is  required  of  those  who 
would  save  this  country  from  the  danger  of  radical 
thinking. 

Tells  of  European  Conditions 

Much  that  Mr.  Marvin  said  about  the  dangers  of 
communism  was  borne  out  by  Magnus  W.  Alexander, 
managing  director.  National  Industrial  Conference 
Board,  who,  among  other  things,  told  of  the  growth 
of  these  ideas  in  Germany.  Mr.  Alexander  spent  three 
or  four  months  in  England,  France  and  Germany, 
and  what  he  saw  and  heard,  as  he  told  it,  made  one 
of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the  convention. 
Mr.  Alexander  talked  intimately  of  conditions  abroad, 
particularly  of  the  political  relations  of  England, 
France  and  Germany,  and  expressed  himself,  in  part, 
as  follows: 


Mr.  Alexander's  Views  as  to  European  Conditions 


"Europe,  in  my  opinion,  is  a  cesspool  of  political 
intrigue.  There  is  a  real  desire  for  peace  in  the  heart 
of  the  individuals  of  every  nation,  but  there  seems  no 
real  desire  for  peace  among  the  governments.  These 
are  maneuvering  for  political  advantage  and  position, 
and  the  big  powers  are  using  the  small  powers  in  this 
game.  Think  of  the  recent  war  between  Turkey  and 
Greece;  think  of  the  recent  conflict  between  Italy  and 
Greece  because  of  the  Corfu  incident,  and  you  may 
soon  have  an  opportunity  to  learn  of  a  similar  clash 
between  two  other  of  the  smaller  nations. 

"If  you  could  look  behind  the  curtain  and  the  scen- 
ery, as  I  had  the  opportunity  to  look,  you  would  find 
that  the  real  fight  in  Europe,  in  my  judgment,  is  today 
not  between  Germany  and  France  but  between  France 
and  England  for  economic  and  political  supremacy  in 
Europe.  Contrary  to  all  traditions  of  England,  she  is 
today  in  a  secondary  position  in  Europe,  hardly  daring 
to  raise  her  hand  in  opposition  to  any  plans  that  M. 
Poincare  may  propose  or  execute,  backed,  as  he  is,  by 
a  tremendous  military  power,  not  only  in  France  with 
between  700,000  and  800,000  highly  trained  men  splen- 
didly armed  and  equipped,  but  also  with  armies  in 
Czecho-Slovakia,  in  Jugo-Slavia  and  Rumania  and  Po- 
land, where  armies  are  maintained  and  officered  largely 
by  French  effort.  The  records  are  clear  as  to  what 
money  is  being  spent  for  this  purpose. 

"I  am  not  saying  all  this  in  criticism  of  M.  Poin- 
care's  or  Mr.  Baldwin's  attitude  in  the  matter.  I  am 
stating  what  I  believe  to  be  a  matter  of  fact,  in  order 
to  give  you  an  understanding  of  the  European  condi- 
tion. Secretary  Hughes  only  a  month  ago  at  the  Bar 
Association  meeting  in  Canada  said  that  the  condition 
in  Europe  will  not  clear  up  until  there  is  in  Europe  a 
real  desire  for  peace.  He  spoke  the  truth  even  though 
he  saw  the  conditions  only  from  a  distance. 

"Not  until  the  governments  of  Europe  are  ready  for 
peace  and  willing  to  give  up  some  of  the  advantages 
that  they  either  enjoy  or  that  they  hope  to  gain  by  the 
present  maneuvering,  not  until  then  will  there  be  a  con- 
dition in  Europe  that  will  allow  Europe  to  come  back 
on  its  feet  and  give  these  human  beings  in  all  nations. 


humans  much  like  you  and  me,  an  opportunity  to  work 
for  and  make  a  decent  living  such  as  we  all  are  en- 
titled to.  Not  until  then  also  will  the  situation  in  Eu- 
rope have  a  helpful  influence  on  our  own  conditions 
and  on  our  business  outlook.  As  was  said  before,  a 
reviving  Europe  will  have  to  come  to  us  for  a  great 
many  commodities  and  for  much  material,  raw  and 
finished  until  the  European  peoples  will  rebuild  their 
own  production  and  thereby  increasingly  become  inde- 
pendent of  our  production." 

Mr.  Frank  Sympathizes  with  France 

Isaac  W.  Frank,  United  Engineering  &  Foundry 
Co.,  Pittsburgh,  followed  Mr.  Alexander  with  a  brief 
talk  on  his  observations  in  Europe.  He  said  that  cur- 
rency inflation  in  Germany  in  his  opinion  was  the  result 
of  a  plot  of  industrialists  and  monarchists  to  discredit 
the  republican  form  of  Government  in  an  efltort  to  re- 
establish the  monarchy.  By  currency  inflation  the  in- 
ternal debt  of  the  Government  had  been  paid  off  and  the 
debts  of  many  industries  had  also  been  liquidated  with 
depreciated  money.  "Germany  is  not  ready  to  pay  any- 
thing," was  Mr.  Frank's  observation.  He  said  that  the 
people  of  France  are  prosperous  but  that  the  Govern- 
ment is  "broke."  He  declared  that  his  sympathies  were 
entirely  with  France. 

Mr.  Wood's  Observations 

Walter  Wood  of  R.  G.  Wood  &  Co.,  Philadelphia, 
makers  of  cast  iron  pipe,  who  attended  the  recent  In- 
ternational Foundrymen's  Congress  in  Paris,  told  of 
some  of  the  features  of  that  meeting.  He  said  that 
eight  nations  were  represented,  Germans  being  con- 
spicuously absent.  During  his  stay  abroad,  Mr.  Wood 
spent  some  time  among  the  iron  makers  of  England 
and  discussed  with  them  the  importation  of  pig  iron  by 
the  United  States.  He  said  that  English  iron  makers 
have  been  averse  to  guaranteeing  the  analysis  of  their 
iron,  as  is  freely  done  by  American  iron  makers,  and  he 
told  them  that  their  practice  must  be  changed  if  they 
are  again  to  sell  successfully  in  this  country.  They 
prefer  to  give  approximate  analyses,  but  this  does  not 
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meet  the  requirements  of  American  foundrymen,  who 
have  become  accustomed  to  the  more  exact  analysis  of 
American  iron.  He  said  it  was  a  shock  to  the  English 
iron  makers  to  be  told  that  they  must  live  up  to  the 
analysis  given  in  their  bills  of  sale. 

Educational  Moving  Pictures 
Educational  moving  pictures  were  declared  by  Dr. 
Paul  Smith  to  be  one  of  the  best  methods  of  incul- 
cating sane  thinking  on  economic  and  industrial  prob- 
lems. Dr.  Smith  is  vice-president  of  the  American 
Motion  Picture  Corporation,  an  organization  founded 
by  men  interested  in  the  spreading  of  information 
that  will  combat  the  insidious  propaganda  of  radicals 
of  all  groups.  The  president  of  the  corporation  is 
William  H.  Barr,  president  of  the  National  Founders' 
Association.  Dr.  Smith  explained  the  purposes  of 
the  corporation  and  the  methods  it  will  pursue  in  the 
distribution  of  films  on  educational  subjects.  These 
films  will  be  shown  not  only  in  commercial  moving 
picture  theaters,  but  also  in  colleges,  schools  and 
churches.  The  headquarters  of  the  company  is  at 
71  West  Twenty-third  Street,  New  York.  Toward  the 
end  of  Thursday's  session  a  motion  was  made  by 
Lyman  P.  Hubbell.  Fillmore  Avenue,  Foundry  &  Iron 
Works,  Buffalo,  that  the  administrative  council  be 
empowered  to  invest  from  $10,000  to  $25,000,  at  its 
discretion,  in  the  stock  of  the  corporation. 

Apprentice  Training  of  Falk  Corporation 

The  apprentice  training  system  of  the  Falk  Cor- 
poration, Milwaukee,  was  described  as  "a  system  that 
works"  by  Horace  A.  Frommelt,  educational  director 
of  that  corporation,  who  related  the  details  of  the 
Falk  methods.  He  said  that  his  company  was  lax 
in  apprenticeship  training  until  four  or  five  years 
ago.  The  difficulties  encountered  in  obtaining  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  experienced  journeyman  molders  de- 
cided the  company  to  train  its  own  men.  At  present 
the  Falk  Corporation  is  training  145  apprentices,  of 
whom  45  or  50  are  in  the  foundry  department.  The 
entire  plant  employs  less  than  1000  men.  Hence  there 
is  a  fairly  large  proportion  of  apprentices  in  all  de- 
partments. 

Mr.  Frommelt  said  that  if  foundrymen  attempt  to 
solve  the  labor  shortage  problem  quickly  through  ap- 
prenticeship training,  they  are  doomed  to  failure. 
Well  trained  men  are  not  to  be  had  without  work. 
A  good  deal  of  time  and  troublesome  detail  will  be 
involved  in  the  process  of  developing  good  men  from 
apprentices,  but  Mr.  Frommelt  said  the  results  were 
well  worth  it  if  the  work  was  properly  conducted.  He 
said  that  no  one  company  in  a  manufacturing  district 
should  take  upon  itself  the  burden  of  training  a  ma- 
jority of  the  apprentices  in  that  district  but  that  all 
manufacturers  should  cooperate  for  the  common  good. 
Even  the  smallest  plants  can  take  at  least  one  ap- 
prentice and  every  plant  should  train  a  number  pro- 
portionate to  its  total   of  journeymen   workers. 

The  boys  enrolled  in  the  Falk  apprenticeship 
classes  are  obtained  from  several  sources:  1,  those 
who  come  from  the  grade  schools,  who  are  given  a 
four-year  course;  2.  those  who  come  from  high  school, 
who  are  given  a  three-year  course;  3,  university  ap- 
prentices, for  whom  there  is  a  two-year  course,  and  4, 
cooperative  apprentices,  or  those  obtained  from  tech- 
nical schools  which  employ  a  system  of  dividing  time 
of  students  between  the  class  room  and  the  shop. 
There  is  a  fifth  class  consisting  of  what  are  called 
special  apprentices,  made  up  partly  of  men  who  desire 
to  switch  from  one  class  of  work  in  the  plant  to 
another  or  tho.se  who  desire  to  obtain  an  all-round 
mechanical   training. 

Every  apprentice  is  given  at  first  two  or  three 
months'  work  on  the  sand  pile.  This  work,  Mr.  From- 
melt said,  is  difficult  and  it  tests  the  metal  of  those 
whose  ambition  is  to  become  molders.  They  are  told 
that  the  work  will  last  only  two  or  three  months  and 
if  they  come  through  that  test  they  are  regarded  as 
good  material  for  further  instruction  in  foundry  prac- 
tice. After  work  on  the  sand  pile  they  are  taken  to 
the  "small  floor"  and  then  to  the  "large  floor."  In- 
struction is  also  given  to  them  in  the  laboratory  and 


inspection  departments.  In  the  four-year  course  about 
three  years'  work  is  in  actual  molding  and  core  mak- 
ing. There  is  class  work  of  about  five  hours  a  week 
on  company  time.  The  text  books  used  in  the  class 
room  are  those  of  a  well  known  correspondence  school 
and  study  is  carried  on  under  the  direction  of  the  Falk 
Corporation's  educational  department.  An  award 
system  is  employed  to  reward  apt  pupils,  three  prizes 
being  given  each  year  to  the  three  best  students. 
A  Talk  on  Foundry  Practice 
Enrique  Touceda,  consulting  engineer,  American 
Malleable  Castings  Association,  delivered  an  address, 
illustrated  by  stereopticon  slides,  on  "Gray  Iron 
Foundry  Practice  and  a  Remedy  for  Some  of  the 
Troubles  Encountered."  This  paper,  with  some  of  the 
illustrations  presented  by  Mr.  Touceda,  is  given  on 
page  1441  of  this  issue. 

More  Open  Shops 
One  of  the  disappointments  of  the  convention  was 
the  absence  of  James  A.  Emery,  counsel,  who  was 
prevented  from  attendance  by  a  case  in  court  which 
demanded  his  presence.  In  his  place  Noel  Sargent, 
manager  open  shop  department.  National  Association 
of  Manufacturers,  talked  interestingly  of  the  present 
status  of  the  union  labor  movement.  In  the  railroad 
field  the  chief  danger  at  present  is  not  from  the  closed 
shop  movement,  he  said,  but  in  the  political  and  leg- 
islative action  that  may  be  taken.  In  the  coal  industry 
a  new  element  of  trouble  has  been  brought  to  the 
front  by  the  statement  of  the  United  States  Coal  Com- 
mission in  a  recent  report  that  a  30  per  cent  saving 
could  be  effected  in  some  coal-producing  districts  by 
the  installation  of  certain  labor-saving  equipment. 
This  saving  would  amount  to  $200,000,000  if  only  used 
in  half  of  the  bituminous  mining  regions.  Some  of 
this  labor-saving  equipment,  such  as  loading  machines, 
has  been  installed  in  the  non-union  fields  of  West  Vir- 
ginia but  Mr.  Sargent  predicted  that  attempts  to  in- 
stall such  machines  in  the  union  fields  would  be  vigor- 
ously opposed  by  the  unions.  He  predicted  that  a 
strike  in  the  bituminous  fields  will  occur  next  April  1. 
The  strength  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  has 
diminished  in  all  of  the  coal-producing  States  but  two, 
Pennsylvania  and  Michigan,  and  the  latter  has  only 
one  mine. 

In  the  steel  industry  the  attempts  to  bring  about 
the  closed  shop  have  failed  as  they  have  also  failed 
in  the  meat  packing  industry.  Three  years  ago  the 
printing  industry  was  nearly  100  per  cent  closed  shop, 
but  today  only  a  few  of  the  larger  cities  are  more  than 
50  per  cent  closed  shop.  The  open  shop  is  growing 
also  in  daily  newspaper  plants  and  open  shop  building 
conditions  are  more  prevalent,  though  in  Boston  and 
Seattle  there  have  been  gains  by  the  labor  unionists. 
There  have  also  been  gains  in  unionizing  the  clothing 
workers. 

Although  there  are  41,000,000  persons  engaged  in 
gainful  occupations  in  the  United  States,  it  is  mis- 
leading to  use  this  figure  in  computing  the  extent  to 
which  workers  are  organized,  said  Mr.  Sargent.  A 
considerable  proportion  of  the  41,000,000  workers  are 
made  up  of  lavi^'ers,  doctors,  writers,  business  men 
and  many  other  classes  not  rightfully  regarded  as 
"potential  unionists."  The  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers,  he  said,  estimates  that  in  1920  there 
were  17,500,000  potential  unionists  in  the  United 
States,  of  whom  4,900,000,  or  28  per  cent,  were  mem- 
bers of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  or  other 
labor  oi-ganizations.  while  in  1923.  it  is  estimated,  only 
20  per  cent  of  potential  unionists  belong  to  labor 
organizations. 

Mr.  Sargent  said  that  there  has  been  a  loss  in  the 
number  of  open  shop  associations,  55  that  were  active 
a  few  years  ago  now  being  dead.  He  gave  as  a  reason 
that  they  had  been  over-successful  in  their  efforts 
to  establish  open  shop  working  conditions  and  felt 
there  was  no  longer  a  need  for  their  activities. 

The  total  income  of  labor  organizations  per  year, 
based  on  recent  estimates,  said  Mr.  Sargent,  is  $184,- 
000,000  a  year,  while  the  total  income  of  National, 
State  and  local  associations  interested  in  the  open  shop 
movement  is  only  $6,000,000.     The  "check-off"  system 
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of  collection  of  union  flues  took  1.7  pur  cent  of  the 
wnpes  of  Indiana  miners  in  1921  to  13.1  per  cent  of 
the  minors  in  the  State  of  Washington  in  the  same 
year.  An  average  of  8  per  cent  of  the  income  of  mem- 
bers of  the  United  Mine  Workers  is  paid  into  the 
union  treasury. 

Resolutions  Adopted 

J.  H.  Schwacke,  William  Sellers  &  Co.,  Philadel- 
phia, chairman  of  the  resolutions  committee,  offered 
first  a  resolution  appropriating  $15,000  for  the  work 
of  the  publicity  committee,  also  a  resolution  com- 
mending the  work  of  the  National  Industrial  Confer- 
ence Board  and  contributing  $5,000  to  that  board.  He 
then  read  a  resolution  voicing  the  belief  of  the  as- 
sociation that  the  railroads  should  not  be  hampered 
in  their  economic  activity  and  disapproving  interfer- 
ence, governmental  or  otherwise,  with  the  working 
out  by  the  railroads  of  their  financial  and  material 
rehabilitation  in  their  own  way.  President  Barr  com- 
mented that  this  resolution  was  offered  to  uphold  the 
hand  of  President  Coolidge.  He  said  that  business 
men  favor  leaving  the  railroads  alone  and  added  that 
20  or  more  National  associations  and  39  State  as- 
sociations are  working  together  to  prevent,  if  possible, 
the   enactment   of   legislation   which   will    hamper    the 


railroads.  Another  resolution  commended  the  tax 
proposals  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Mellon  and 
stated  the  belief  of  the  members  of  the  association 
that  the  adoption  of  these  proposals  will  release  a 
great  deal  of  capital  now  tied  up  in  tax-free  securities 
for  the  benefit  of  industry. 

Election  of  officers  and  committeemen,  which  are 
printed  in  another  column,  completed  the  convention  at 
noon  on  Thursday. 

The   Convention   Dinner 

The  convention  dinner  Wednesday  evening  was  up 
to  the  high  standard  of  the  association.  After  a  num- 
ber of  entertainment  features,  including  selections  from 
grand  opera  and  the  Gloria  Trumpeters,  a  symposium 
of  opinions  collected  by  Henry  Harrison  Lewis,  editor  of 
Industrial  Progress,  Washington,  was  shovm  by  stere- 
opticon. 

The  principal  address  of  the  convention  was  by  J. 
Adam  Bede,  who  held  the  close  attention  of  his  hearers 
for  an  hour.  While  the  address  was  in  large  part  of 
humorous  character  a  serious  purpose  was  evident 
throughout.  The  brilliant  ex-Congressman  made  a 
comprehensive  plea  for  a  better  and  broader  under- 
standing of  each  other  by  different  classes  of  the  people 
in  different  sections  of  the  country. 


Plans  of  New  Companies 

The  Electric  Safety  Razor  Corporation  of  America,  Inc., 
New  York,  has  been  organized  with  capital  stock  of  $500,000 
to  manufacture  safety  razors.  Preliminary  plans  are  being 
worked  out,  but  nothing  has  been  definitely  determined.  It  is 
likely  that  the  company's  plant  will  be  located  in  the  vicinity 
of  New  York.  The  incorporators  are  L.  B.  Haines,  and  A.  N. 
and  L.  Cohen.  Temporary  address  is  in  care  of  R.  S.  Isaacs, 
51  Chambers  Street. 

The  Brooklyn  Gas  &  Electric  Arc  Lamps  Co.,  751  Flushing 
Avenue,  Brooklyn,  has  been  incorporated  with  capital  stock  of 
$20,000  to  manufacture  gas  and  electric  lamps,  but  actual 
manufacturing  will  be  a  small  factor,  the  company  devoting 
its  attention,  for  the  present,  principally  to  the  distribution 
of  these  lines.  The  incorporators  are  H.  J.  Kendler  and  C. 
and  I.  Schwartz. 

The  Queens  Engineering  Automotive  Corporation,  394-6 
Steinway  Avenue,  Astoria,  L.  I.,  incorporated  with  capital 
stock  of  $25,000,  will  render  general  automotive  service,  in- 
cluding repair  work,  distribution  of  parts,  etc.  Incorporators 
are  H.  H.  Eckay,  J.  W.  Giaftone  and  C.  J.   Bush. 

Gaskell  &  Son,  Inc.,  59  Freeman  Street,  Brooklyn,  has 
been  incorporated  to  manufacture  iron  bolts,  washers,  studs, 
etc.,  and  taken  over  a  business  established  in  this  line  for 
some  time.     Incorporators  are  William  and  R.  H.  Gaskell. 

The  Sundh  Machine  Co.,  New  York,  has  been  organized 
with  capital  stock  of  $10,000  to  manufacture  machinery  and 
tools.  August  Sundh,  Hastings,  N.  Y..  engineer  and  inventor, 
heads  the  company.  The  incorporators  are  A.  and  J.  Smith, 
and  D.  C.  Larson.  Address  in  care  of  Mr.  Horning,  Kiddle  & 
Margoson,    115    Broadway,   New  York. 

Clark  D.  Pease,  Inc.,  507  West  Fifty-sixth  Street,  New 
York,  incorporated  with  capital  stock  of  $25,000,  will  act  as 
American  representative  for  Joseph  Lucas,  Ltd.,  Birmingham, 
Bng.,  manufacturer  of  motor  accessories.  The  new  company 
will  make,  repair  and  distribute  standard  parts  for  the  Rolls- 
Royce  automobile.  Mr.  Pease  is  also  representative  for  the 
Hispano-Suiza  Co. 

Summit  Tractor  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio,  recently  organized  to 
manufacture  and  deal  in  farm  tractors,  will  operate  an  as- 
sembly plant  and  produce  tractors  under  specifications.  No 
further  contracts  will  be  awarded  for  about  90  days.  R.  M. 
Laird  is  general  manager. 

The  Barker  Factory,  Norwalk.  Conn.,  has  been  incorpor- 
ated with  $100,000.  capital  stock  to  manufacture  gas  en- 
gines, water  engines  and  mechanical  specialties.  The  com- 
pany has  purchased  factory  equipment  and  patent  rights  of 
a  business  established  23  years  ago.  Principal  products  are 
the  Barker  instantaneous  gas  water  heater  and  a  two-cycle 
gasoline  marine  and  stationery  engine.  F.  L.  Tuttle,  Jr.,  of 
145  Nassau  Street,  New  York,  is  president,  and  George  T. 
Tuttle  of  Norwalk,   Conn.,   is  vice-president. 

The  Sprague-Sells  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  111.,  has  been 
incorporated  with  capital  stock  of  $625,000  and  will  manu- 
facture canning  machinery,  succeeding  the  Sprague  Canning 
Machinery  Co.,  Hoopeston.  Operations  will  go  forward  along 
the  same  lines.     Ogden  S.   Mills  is  president. 

The  Pacific  Steam  Motors  Corporation,   1476    Pine  Street, 


San  Francisco,  recently  organized,  will  act  as  distributor  for 
the  Stanley  Steam  Car  Co.    Frank  B.  Duveneck  is  president. 

The  Perfectone  Radio  Corporation,  484  Broome  Street, 
New  York,  recently  organized  with  capital  stock  of  $50,000, 
will  manufacture  radio  speaking  apparatus.  All  necessary 
raw  materials  have  been  secured  for  present  needs  and 
capacity  output  has  been  disposed  of.  P.  E.  Hand  heads  th» 
company. 

The  Reading  Automatic  Machine  Co.,  Third  and  Button- 
wood  Streets,  Reading,  Pa.,  has  been  incorporated  with  $50,- 
000  capital  stock  to  manufacture  Reading  automatic  chuck- 
ing machines,  and  it  is  likely  that  the  work  will  be  done  by 
contract.  The  company  is  successor  to  the  Vertomatic  Mfg 
Co.  and  will  also  produce  special  sized  tools  and  machinery. 
It  is  said  that  the  company  has  developed  a  vertical  chuck- 
ing machine  to  perform  five  or  six  operations  quickly  and  ac- 
curately.    Louis  J.  LaRoche  is  one  of  the  principals. 

The  Dunkirk  Axe  &  Tool  Co.,  Inc.,  was  recently  organized 
to  manufacture  axes,  hatchets  and  other  tools.  It  is  the  suc- 
cessor of  the  Romer  Axe  &  Tool  Co.,  Inc.,  which  was  pre- 
viously formed  from  the  Romer  Axe  Co.  The  principals  in 
the  new  company  have  been  in  this  line  of  manufacture  for 
more  than  40  years. 

The  General  Metal  Products  Co.,  Inc..  North  West  End 
and  McKinley  Avenues,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  has  been  organizedl 
for  manufacturing  brass,  bronze  and  aluminum  castings.  A 
plant  which  is  now  under  construction  will  have  a  capacity 
to  handle  several  tons  of  metal  per  day.  The  company- 
purposes  to  specialize  in  plate  and  pattern  work,  also  in 
castings  for  the  automobile  industry,  name  plates,  bronze 
tablets    and    other    allied    products.      John    C.    McGovern    is 


The  Beisel  Spring  Wheel  Corporation,  49  West  Sixty- 
fourth  Street,  New  York,  recently  organized  to  manufacture 
spring  wheels  for  automotive  use  and  for  street  and  railroad 
cars,  is  now  in  a  position  to  receive  bids  for  manufacturing 
the  various  parts.  All  work  will  be  done  by  contract.  J.  R, 
Bfisel  heads  the  company. 

The  Johnsonburg  Machine  Co.,  Johnsonburg,  Pa.,  recently 
incorporated  with  $50,000  capital  stock,  will  operate  aa 
machinist  and  founder  in  iron,  bronze  and  lead  castings,  also 
in  pattern  making.  The  company  has  taken  over  the  plant 
formerly  owned  by  Burlingame.  Robert  R.  Dempsey  heads' 
the  company. 

The  Ness  Brothers  Mfg.  Co.,  Broad  and  Philadelphia' 
Streets,  York,  Pa.,  has  been  incorporated  with  $50,000  capiUf 
stock  and  will  manufacture  automobile  and  motor  truck- 
wheels,  carriage  and  wagon  wheels,  farm  wagon  hubs, 
spokes,  bent  rims  and  felloes.  This  is  the  reorganization  of 
a  company  which  has  supplied  the  carriage  and  wagon  manu- 
facturing trade  for  the  past  30  years.  In  addition  the  com- 
pany will  deal  in  farm  wagon  axles,  wagon  springs,  tire  steel, 
etc.     An  extension  is  being  made  on  the  present  plant. 

The  Liquidometer  Co.,  250  West  Fifty-seventh  Street,  New 
York,  recently  incorporated  with  $35,000  capital  stock,  will 
manufacture  gages.  The  company  is  still  in  the  formative 
stage  and  is  not  in  a  position  to  make  further  announcement. 
M.  C.  Lachenbuch  is  secretary-treasurer. 

The    Benton    Country    Hardware    Co.,    Muskogee,    Okla., 
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and  Rogers.  Del.,  has  been  organized  with  capital  stock  of 
$1,000,000  to  manufacture  hardware  products,  but  for  the 
time  will  act  as  wholesaler.  Address  is  in  care  of  the  Cor- 
poration Service  Co.,  Equitable  Building.  'Wilmington,  Del. 

The  American  Heat  Economy  Bureau,  Inc.,  826-28 
Wabash  Building,  Pittsburgh,  has  been  incorporated  with 
capital  of  $100,000,  all  paid,  to  take  over  an  established 
business  in  the  manufacture  of  the  Steinbart  pressure  com- 
bustion system  for  blast  furnace  gas.  also  the  Selas  machine 
for  coke  oven  gas  and  the  new  Huessner  regenerative 
furnace   control.      K.    Huessner   is   president. 

The  Champion  Anti-Rattler  Co..  366  South  Main  Street, 
Memphis,  Tenn..  has  been  incorporated  under  Delaware 
laws  with  capital  stock  of  $50,000  to  manufacture  automo- 
tive equipment.  Its  operations  are  conducted  in  a  plant  at 
Chicago,  where  a  branch  office  is  maintained  at  4443 
Armitage  Avenue.     O.  W.  Lynch  is  one  of  the  heads. 

The  Motor  Maintenance  Co..  42-48  South  Twelfth  Street, 
Minneapolis,  has  been  incorporated  with  capital  stock  of 
$50,000  as  a  step  in  the  reorganization  of  the  Motor  Main- 
tenance Co.  of  South  Dakota,  making  two  branches,  one  the 
operating  company,  the  other  the  holding  company.  Business 
will  be  continued  as  automotive  engineer.  Denby  truck  dis- 
tributor and  auto  truck  contractor.  L.  G.  Wilcox  heads  the 
company. 

The  Northwestern  Radio  &  Instrument  Co..  213  West 
High  Street.  Lima,  Ohio,  incorporated  with  capital  stock  of 
$25,000,  will  manufacture  radio  accessories  and  will  assemble 
equipment  for  small  scale  production.  The  company  con- 
siders the  installation  of  equipment  in  a  sizable  factory  next 
summer.  W.  E.  Hauenstein.  formerly  manager  radio  de- 
partment of  the  Maus  Piano  Co.,  Lima,  is  secretary.  M.  B. 
West  is  president. 

The  Rainey  Brothers  Tool  Co.,  Grove  City.  Pa.,  has  been 
incorporated  with  $50,000  capital  stock  to  manufacture  tools, 
now  having  a  plant  in  steady  production  on  star  drills, 
pneumatic  chipping  and  drilling  tools,  mechanics'  hand  tools 
and  special  tools.  W.  E.  Rainey  is  president ;  W.  J.  Rainey 
vice-president.   ai\d  D.   L.   Rainey  secretary- 


Trade  Changes 

Maydwelt  &  Hartzell.  Inc..  recently  incorporated  to  ac- 
quire the  business  of  the  Maydwell  Co..  San  Francisco,  have 
established  themselves  in  a  new  building  at  15S-6S  Eleventh 
Street,  that  city.  C.  A.  Maydwell.  one  of  the  members,  was 
formerly  president  of  the  Maydwell  Co.,  representing  hard- 
ware manufacturers  for  30  years.  The  new  company  will 
represent  manufacturers  of  hardware,  electrical  and  auto- 
motive products. 

Edgar  I.  Mills,  exporter  and  importer  of  iron,  steel  and 
non-ferrous  metals,  with  German  export  connections,  has  re- 
moved from  44  Beaver  Street,  to  280  Broadway,  New  York. 

The  Gagnier  Stereotype  Foundry,  Detroit,  has  moved  from 
525  Howard  Street  to  its  new  plant  at  2423  McKinstry 
Avenue. 

The  Dixie  Machinery  Mfg.  Co.,  St.  Louis,  manufacturer 
of  grinding  and  crushing  machinery  for  use  on  limestone, 
shale,  asphalt'  rock,  iron  ore  and  coal,  has  appointed  the 
Vrabeck-Kessler  Co.,  149  Broadway,  New  York, '  eastern  dis- 
trict representative. 

R.  W.  Romiig,  who  has  been  in  the  scale  business  for 
many  years  as  agent  of  the  Howe  Scale  Co..  Rutland,  Vt., 
has  established  a  business  with  offices  at  1121  Bessemer 
Building.  Pittsburgh.  He  will  represent  the  Strait  Scale  Co., 
Kansas  City.  Kans.,  having  charge  of  sales  in  the  eastern 
division,  excluding  New  York.  Mr.  Romig  introduced  the 
flexible  or  hinged  girders  for  railroad  track  scales. 

Jay  C.  Lathrop,  Cincinnati  district  representative  of  the 
Conveyors  Corporation  of  America,  326  West  Madison  Street, 
Chicago,  has  moved  his  office  to  503  Neave  Building,  Cin- 
cinnati. 

The  V  &  O  Press  Co.,  Hudson,  N.  Y.,  manufacturer  of 
presses,  dies  and  sheet  metal  working  machinery,  announces 
the  appointment  of  the  Marshall  &  Huschart  Machinery  Co., 
17  South  Jefferson  Street.  Chicago,  as  exclusive  agent  for 
V  &  O  products  in  the  Chicago  territory.  L.  F.  Carlton, 
formerly  selling  agent  for  the  V  &  O  Press  Co.  continues  as 
factory  representative  and  will  cooperate  with  the  Marshall 
&  Huschart  company  and  other  western   agencies. 

The  Pattern  &  Engineering  Co.,  223  Royal  Avenue, 
Williamsport.  Pa.,  has  moved  into  larger  quarters,  doubling 
present  capacity.  The  new  address  is  129  West  Willow 
Street. 

Jacob  Lanski.  dealer  in  iron  and  steel  scrap,  has  taken 
new  offices  at  966-68  Continental  &  Commercial  Bank  Build- 
ing, Chicago. 

The  E.  Kecler  Co..  Williamsport,  Pa.,  announces  the  ap- 
pointment of  C  C.  Loder  as  sales  manager  in  the  Pittsburgh 


territory,   with  headquarters  in  Room   609   Chamber   of  Com- 
merce Building,  Pittsburgh. 

The  Pawling  &  Harnischfeger  Co,  Milwaukee,  manufac- 
turer of  excavators,  cranes  and  machine  tools,  has  appointed 
R.  P.  McCormick  as  eastern  sales  manager  with  headquarters 
at  50  Church  Street.  New  York,  and  605  Stephen  Girard 
Building,  Philadelphia. 

The  Marshall  &  Huschart  Machinery  Co.,  17  South  Jeffer- 
son Street,  Chicago,  has  obtained  the  exclusive  agency  in 
Chicago.  Milwaukee  and  western  Michigan  territories  for  the 
entire  line  of  the  V  &  O  Press  Co.,  Dry  Harbor,  Glendale 
Station,   Long   Island,   N.  Y. 

Allen  P.  Stillman,  Inc.,  the  Metal  Specialty  Co.  and  the 
Universal  Book  Hanger  Co.  have  formed  a  consolidation  to 
be  known  as  the  Mechanical  Metal  Stamping  Co.,  Inc.,  805 
Lexington  Avenue,  Brooklyn.  Considerable  new  equipment 
has  been  installed,  enabling  the  company  to  handle  larger 
quantities  and  heavier  material.  Facilities  have  also  been 
added  to  the  tool  and  die  department  for  manufacturing  spe- 
cial machinery.  Albert  A.  AUinger,  president,  is  endeavoring 
now  to  establish  a  metal  sign  department  for  advertising 
displays. 

The  B.  P.  Sturtevant  Co.,  Hyde  Park,  Boston,  announces 
that,  effective  Nov.  19,  its  Philadelphia  division  is  located  at 
Thorne  and  Copewood  Streets,  Camden,  N.  J.,  in  a  modern, 
daylight  building  recently  completed.  In  this  new  location 
the  company  will  maintain  a  shop  for  manufacturing  all 
kinds  of  sheet  metal  work  required  for  the  complete  in- 
stallation of  fan  systems,  including  heating,  ventilating,  dry- 
ing, exhaust  and  conveying  work.  Guards  for  machines, 
pulleys  and  gears  will  also  be  manufactured.  A  stock  of 
standard  equipment  such  as  electric  propeller,  monogram  and 
planing  mill  fans,  steel  pressure  blowers,  turbo  undergrate 
blowers,  blast  gates,  etc.,  will  be  carried. 

The  Sawhill  Moreland  Co.,  Inc.,  iron  and  steel  products, 
has  moved  from  2539  Oliver  Building,  Pittsburgh,  to  room 
418    of  the   same   building. 

The  Cleveland  Duplex  Machinery  Co.,  Inc.,  Cleveland, 
will  move  to  larger  quarters  in  the  Penton  Building,  West 
Third  Street  and  Lakeside  Avenue,  that  city,  effective  Dec.  1. 

E.  F.  Piea",  sales  manager  Mahr  Mfg.  Co.,  who  is  located 
at  527  Commercial  Trust  Building,  Philadelphia,  has  had  his 
territory  extended  to  include  Pennsylvania,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  northeastern  portion,  Maryland,  Delaware  and 
the    southern   part   of  New    Jersey. 

The  Kirk-Latty  Mfg.  Co.,  Cleveland,  announces  the  sale 
of  its  children's  vehicle  department  to  the  Toplift-Ely  Co., 
Washington,  Pa.  The  disposal  will  enable  the  former  com- 
pany to  increase  materially  its  facilities  for  manufacturing 
and  distributing  its  line  of  bolts,   nuts,  rivets,  etc. 

The  Mercury  Mfg.  Co.  announces  the  appointment  of 
Edmund  Herbert  Jahnz  as  representative  handling  its  trac- 
tors and  trailers  in  Philadelphia  and  adjacent  territory.  Mr. 
Jahnz's   office   is  at   2009   Marked   Street. 

The  J.  P.  Devine  Co.,  Buffalo,  has  concluded  arrange- 
ments with  Vickers-Petters.  Ltd.,  Ipswich,  England.,  for 
exclusive  manufacture  and  sale  of  Vickers-Petter  semi- 
diesel  oil  engines  in  the  United  States.  Elaborate  prepara- 
tions are  now  under   way  for  immediate  production. 

John  Coltman,  208  South  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago,  has 
added  to  his  lines  the  American  Forge  &  Machine  Co., 
Canton,  Ohio,  which  he  will  represent  in  Indiana,  Illinois, 
Wisconsin,  Iowa  and  Minnesota.  He  represents  the  Fitz- 
simons  Co.,  Youngstown.  Ohio.  Cuyahoga  Spring  Co.,  Cleve- 
land, and  the  Stulz-Sickles  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J.,  on  high- 
speed   tool    steel. 

The  Kinney-Rome  Co.,  Chicago,  manufacturer  of  metal 
beds  and  springs,  will  open  a  Detroit  branch  at  315  Wood- 
bridge  Street  West,  having  taken  a  lease  on  35,000  sq.  ft. 
of   manufacturing   space   in    that    building. 

The  Western  Iron  Stores  Co.  Milwaukee,  has  been  ap- 
pointed Wisconsin  representative  for  the  sale  of  all  products 
manufactured  by  the  R.  K.  LeBlond  Machine  Tool  Co.,  Cin- 
cinnati, effective  Jan.  1. 

George  W.  Borg,  owner  of  the  Borg  &  Beck  Co..  Chicago, 
manufacturer  of  clutches,  has  purchased  outright  the  assets 
and  business  of  the  Automotive  Parts  Co.,  Detroit,  the  trans- 
action including  Detroit  headquarters  and  branches  at  To- 
ledo, Ohio,  and  Grand  Rapids,   Mich. 

The  Betz-Pierce  Co.,  Cleveland,  has  been  appointed  dis- 
trict sales  agent  for  the  Page  Steel  &  Wire  Co.  for  thirty 
counties  in  Ohio. 

Business  of  Arcos,  Ltd..  book  department,  has  been  taken 
over  by  Kniga,  Ltd..  68  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  London.  W.  C.  2, 
which  will  take  over  the  sole  agency  for  all  Russian  uni- 
versities, scientific  and  technical  institutions,  libraries,  com- 
mercial organizations,  etc.,  for  purchasing  books  and 
periodicals  in  Great  Britain,  United  States.  Canada.  Holland,  j 
Scandinavia,  and  for  the  sale  of  Russian  books  and  periodicals.  | 


Machinery  Markets  and  News  of  the  Works 


MACHINE  TOOL  BUYING  LAGS 


Inqiiiri* 


[owevor.  Are  More  Numerous  aiul 
Tratle  Is  Encouraged 


New  York  Central  Adds  to  Ks  Recent  List  and  Is 
Expected  to  Be  Large  Buyer  Before  End  of  Year 

The  New  York  Central  Railroad  has  sent  out  an 
additional  list  of  machine  tools,  which,  added  to  its  list 
of  a  few  weeks  ago,  places  it  in  the  market  for  35  to  40 
machines.  The  new  list  is  for  its  Western  line?  whereas 
the  former  list  was  for  lines  East.  Other  inquiries  are 
expected  from  this  road  for  10  or  a  dozen  other  tools. 

While  general  buying  of  machine  tools  shows  no 
improvement,  the  number  of  inquiries  is  increasing  and 
the  trade  is  encouraged  to  believe  that  this  is  an  indi- 
cation of  fairly  good  buying  after  the  first  of  the  year. 


The  more  important  purchasers  of  the  past  week 
were  the  New  Departure  Mfg.  Co.,  Bristol,  Conn.,  which 
bought  complete  forge  shop  equipment;  the  Firestone 
Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio,  which  bought  six  or 
eight  machines,  with  others  yet  to  be  decided  upon; 
the  Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  which  took 
a  planing  machine,  radial  drill,  and  an  18-in.  lathe  for 
its  Zanesville,  Ohio,  works;  the  General  Motors  Cor- 
poration, which  purchased  a  number  of  tools  for  its 
various  plants. 

The  Missouri  Pacific  Railroad  purchased  a  400-ton 
wheel  press  and  a  48-in.  car  wheel  borer;  the  Brown 
Car  Wheel  Works,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  bought  an  axle  lathe 
and  a  300-ton  wheel  press  and  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Co. 
bought  two  44-in.  boring  mills.  The  Pullman  Co.,  Pull- 
man, 111.,  contemplates  buying  an  axle  lathe,  a  car 
wheel  borer  and  other  railroad  shop  equipment.  The 
Burlington  road  has  distributed  orders  for  a  number 
of  boring  mills,  which  completes  the  purchases  against 
its  recent  large  list. 


New  York 


New  York.  Nov.  27. 

CONDITIONS  in  the  machine-tool  market  are 
spotty.  Salesmen  find  that  some  manufactur- 
ing plants  are  running  on  reduced  schedules,  while 
others  are  still  very  busy.  Among  all,  however, 
there  is  a  hesitancy  in  making  commitments  except 
under  extreme  necessity ;  hence  tool  sales  are  al- 
most entirely  for  replacements  and  orders  of  more 
than  one  or  two  machines  are  unusual.  The  New 
Departure  Mfg.  Co..  Bristol,  Conn.,  a  subsidiary  of 
the  General  Motors  Corporation,  has  purchased  a 
fair-sized  lot  of  forge  shop  equipment,  principally 
hammers,  but  there  has  been  no  other  buying  in  the 
New  York  territory  of  an  outstanding  character. 

No  action  has  been  taken  on  the  list  of  the  New 
York  Central,  and  the  inquiries  of  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  and   Central  Railroad  of  Georgia   for  several 
tools  each  are  still  pending.     The  latter  road  speci- 
fied that  prices  were  wanted  tor  estimating  purposes 
only,  so  if  purchases  are  made  they  will  probably 
come    out    of    1924    appropriations.      The    Missouri 
Pacific  Railroad  has  bought  a   400-ton   wheel  press 
and  a  48-in.  car  wheel  borer  from  an  Eastern  com- 
pany.    The  Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation  has  bought 
two   44-in.  boring  mills  and  the  Brown   Car  Wheel 
Works,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  has  bought  an  axle  lathe  and 
a  300-ton  wheel  press. 
Bids  will  be  received  by  the  Bureau  of  Canals,  State  De- 
partment of  Public  Works,  Albany,  N.   Y.,  until  Dec.   IS,  for 
the  construction  of  a  power  house    at  Lock   29,    State  Barge 
Canal,  Palmyra,  N.  Y.,  as  per  plans  on  file.     R.  K.  Fuller  is 
commissioner  of  canals  and  waterways. 

The  Dayton  Pump  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio,  has  leased 
a  portion  of  the  building  at  226  East  Forty-second  Street, 
New  York,  for  an  Eastern  factory  branch  and  distributing 
headquarters. 

Bids  will  be  asked  at  once  by  the  Navy  Purchasing 
Officer,  South  and  Whitehall  Streets,  New  York,  for  one 
electric-driven  centrifugal  pump,  Y.  &  D.  requisition  40  ;  also 
for  72  high  speed  twist  drills,  Ord.  Req.  60  and  for  600 
boiler  tubes,  Y.  &  D.  req.  39. 

J.  1.  Walsh,  3  West  Eleventh  Street,  New  York,  has 
awarded  contract  to  the  H.  Greenstein  Contracting  Co.,  450 
Sixth  Avenue,  for  a  two-story  automobile  service  and  repair 


building.  75  x  120  ft.,  al  325-30  West  Street,  to  cost  $80,000 
including   equipment. 

Manual  training  equipment  will  be  installed  in  the  new 
three-story  high  school  to  be  erected  at  North  Plainfield, 
N.  J„  estimated  to  cost  $225,000,  for  which  bids  will  soon  be 
asked  on  a  general  contract.  X  T.  Simpson,  31  Clinton  Street, 
Newark,  is  architect. 

J.  P.  Ballard,  111  Nineteenth  Street.  Watervliet.  N.  Y., 
plans  the  installation  of  a  lathe  and  drill  press  for  auto- 
mobile  repair  and  parts  work. 

The  J.  A.  Manning  Paper  Co..  Inc..  68  George  Street. 
Troy.  N.  Y.,  aflaiiated  with  the  Manning  Abrasive  Co.,  will 
commence  the  erection  by  day  labor  of  a  new  two-story 
mill,  75  X  175  ft.,  at  Green  Island,  Troy,  to  cost  about 
$250,000   including  equipment. 

The  Cia.  Estrades  de  Ferro  e  Minas  S.  Jeronymo,  Rio 
Grande  do  Sul,  Brazil,  has  preliminary  plans  for  a  new 
power  house  at  its  coal  mining  properties,  with  initial 
capacity  of  20,000  kw. 

Bids  will  be  received  by  the  Bureau  of  Supplies  and 
Accounts,  Navy  Department,  Washington,  until  Dec.  18,  for 
5  electric  grinders  and  3  electric  drills,  for  the  South 
Brooklyn  Navy  Yard ;  also  on  the  same  contract  for  10 
electric  grinders  for  the  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard  and  8 
electric  drills  for  the  Hampton  Roads  Navy  Yard,  schedule 
1608  ;  and  for  the  South  Brooklyn  yard,  until  Dec.  18,  for 
5500    sq.    ft.    expanded   metal   lath,    schedule    1601. 

The  Carana  Mfg.  Co.,  Amsterdam,  N.  Y.,  is  contemplating 
the  establishment  of  a  plant  to  manufacture  automobile 
equipment  and  accessories.  H.  Hanna  is  one  of  the  heads 
of   the   company. 

The  Salem  Power  &  Light  Co.,  Salem,  N.  Y.,  is  plan- 
ning the  installation  of  a  generator  and  auxiliary  equipment 
for  hydroelectric  power  plant  at  East  Greenwich,  N,  Y. 
J.    P.    O'Brien    is    president. 

The  Board  of  Railway  Commissioners,  Sydney,  Australia, 
will  place  orders  for  steam  turbo-generators,  boilers  and 
auxiliary  power  equipment  for  a  number  of  new  electric 
generating  stations  to  be  erected  in  connection  with  the 
electrification  of  the  Sydney-Waterfall  section  of  the  sub- 
urban railroad  system.  Later  the  Bankstown  division  will 
be  electrified. 

The  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  Wash- 
ington, has  information  regarding  the  construction  of  a 
proposed  tin  can  and  container  manufacturing  plant  by  an 
established  oil  refining  company  in  Australia,  Reference 
No,    107444. 

D.    MacMillan    &    Son,    1371    Atlantic    Avenue.    Brooklyn, 
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manufacturers  of  pneumatic  carrier  systems,  are  planning 
the   installation   of  a   splitting  machine. 

The  Bronx-Chevrolet  Sales  Co.,  Inc.,  361  East  Fordham 
Road.  New  York,  has  leased  a  new  building.  110  x  149  ft., 
to  be  erected  on  Tremont  Avenue,  at  a  cost  of  $250,000. 
tor  a  new  service  and  repair  plant  for  the  Chevrolet  auto- 
mobile.    J.   M.   Felson,   1133   Broadway,   is   architect. 

The  Boyce-Veeder  Corporation,  68  Hunters  Point  Ave- 
nue, Long  Island  City,  manufacturer  of  fire  extinguishers, 
etc.,  has  acquired  the  plant  at  Farmingdale.  L.  I.,  here- 
tofore held  by  the  Gutta  Percha  &  Rubber  Mfg.  Co.,  con- 
sisting of  a  main  building,  100  x  250  ft.,  on  3%-acres  and 
will  remodel  it  for  a  new  plant.  A  building  at  Long  Island 
City  recently  acquired  by  the  same  company,  will  be  used 
for  distributing  and  warehouse  service  as  soon  as  the  new 
plant   is   ready. 

The  Stromberg  Carburetor  Co.  of  America.  Inc.,  37  Wall 
Street.  New  York,  is  perfecting  plans  for  the  establishment 
of  a  branch  plant  in  Europe  for  the  manufacture  of  car- 
buretors and  other  motor  devices.  W.  E.  O'Neil,  vice- 
president,  is  now  abroad  arranging  for  the  works. 

The  Scala  Packing  Co.,  713  Bleecker  Street,  Utica,  N. 
r.,  operating  a  meatpacking  plant,  is  planning  for  the  in- 
stallation of  a  refrigerating  plant  in  connection  with  a 
new  factory. 

The  Van  Ness  Paper  Box  Co.,  104  Gray  Street,  Paterson. 
N.  J.,  is  taking  bids  on  a  general  contract  for  a  one-story 
addition,  40  x  140  ft.,  to  cost  about  $25,000,  with  electrical 
and  other  machinery.  J.  C.  Van  Vlandern,  140  Market 
Street,   is  architect. 

The  Weiner  Body  Co.,  Hoffman  Place,  Hillside,  Newark, 
manufacturer  of  automobile  bodies,  has  awarded  contract 
to  Cooper  &   Green,   Newark,   for   a   one-story   addition. 

An  automobile  manufacturing  company,  represented  by 
Harry  Teitleman.  Grenloch,  N.  J.,  attorney,  whose  name  is 
temporarily  witheld,  has  acquired  the  plant  of  Bateman  & 
Companies,  Inc.,  at  a  public  sale,  consisting  of  35  buildings 
on  a  27-acre  tract.  The  purchaser  will  remodel  the  struc- 
tures for  the  manufacture  of  automobile  bodies  and  other 
equipment,   to    give   employment   to   about   500. 

The  Borough  Council,  Riverton,  N.  J.,  will  install  elec- 
tric pumping  machinery  in  connection  with  a  proposed 
waterworks  plant  estimated  to  cost  $60,000.  Sherman  & 
Sleeper,  Camden,   N.   J.,  are  engineers. 

Bids  will  be  received  by  the  Passaic  Valley  Sewerage 
Commissioners,  Chamber  of  Commerce  Building,  24  Branford 
Place,  Newark,  until  Dec.  4  for  equipment  for  the  Yanta- 
caw  pumping  station,  Clifton,  N.  J.,  including  3  motor- 
driven  centrifugal  pumps,  each  with  capacity  of  6,500,000 
gal.  per  day ;  one  gasoline-driven  electric  generating  set, 
sufficient  to  drive  either  of  the  three  pumping  units ;  switch- 
board, automatic  control  and  auxiliary  equipment.  Joseph 
H.   Quigg  is  clerk. 

E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.,  256  Vanderpool  Street. 
Newark,  with  headquarters  at  Wilmington,  Del.,  have  plans 
tor  a  two-story   shop,   40   x   80  ft. 

Property  of  the  Arrow  Motor  &  Machine  Co.,  727 
Frelinghuysen  Avenue,  Newark,  consisting  of  buildings  and 
machinery,  will  be  offered  at  a  public  sale  Dec.  4,  b.\-  Alfred 
A   Stein,   receiver. 

The  Public  Service  Electric  Power  Co.,  Public  Service 
Terminal,  Newark,  has  awarded  contracts  to  the  Buffalo 
Forge  Co.,  Buffalo,  and  the  B.  F.  Sturtevant  Co.,  Hyde 
Park,  Boston,  each  for  15  mechanical  draft  fans,  forced 
and  induced  types,  for  its  new  electrical  generating  plant 
at  Kearny,  N.  J. ;  also,  to  the  Westinghouse  Electric  & 
Mfg.  Co..  East  Pittsburgh,  for  central  station  equipment 
io  cost  about  $400,000,  a  portion  to  be  used  at  the  Marion 
Station.  Jersey  City,  N.  J.  The  Public  Service  Co.,  an 
affiliated  organization,  has  acquired  property  at  Oakwood 
Avenue  and  Prince  Street,  Orange,  N.  J.,  200  x  200  ft., 
and   plans   to    build   a   power   house   later. 

The  Federal  Engineering  Co.,  744-50  South  Twelfth 
Street.  Newark,  has  been  organized  to  manufacture  me- 
chanical specialties,  specializing  for  the  present  in  oil  and 
Casoline  gages  and  piston  rings.  It  is  in  the  market  for 
materials.  Some  of  the  parts  are  made  by  contract.  James 
Q.   Hodge   is   sales   manager. 

The  Newark  Tube  Co.,  560  Ferry  Street,  Newark,  recently 
Incorporated,  has  acquired  the  business  formerly  conducted 
by  the  Newark  Tube  &  Metal  Works,  putting  $75,000  ad- 
ditional into  the  enterprise.  No  building  is  planned  but  the 
company  will  be  In  the  market  for  materials  required  in 
making   tubing.      W.    B.    Franklin   is    president. 

Manual  training  equipment  will  be  installed  in  the  new 
high  and  grade  school  to  be  erected  on  Main  Street,  Madl- 
Bon.  N.  J.,  estimated  to  cost  $300,000,  for  which  founda- 
tions will  be  laid  at  once. 


New  England 


Boston,  Nov.   27. 

COMPARATIVE  quiet  prevails  in  the  machine 
tool  market.  Aside  from  tentative  plans  for 
the  addition  of  tools  in  1924  by  a  few  of  the  lead- 
ing industries,  dealers  and  machinery  representa- 
tives have  little  to  work  on  except  small  prospects. 
The  Saco-Lowell  Shops,  Boston,  textile  machinery 
continue  to  make  purchases  in  a  small  way.  A 
textile  goods  manufacturer  has  bought  a  used  plain 
No.  3  Le  Blond  milling  machine,  a  new  32-in.  band 
saw,  a  new  16-in.  buzz  planer  and  a  used  No.  4 
Acme  turret  as  well  as  a  new  2  4 -in.  x  16  ft.  lathe 
for  a  North  Carolina  subsidiary.  A  Danvers,  Mass., 
manufacturer  has  purchased  a  used  Brown  &  Sharpe 
Mfg.  Co.  No.  2  surface  grinding  and  No.  1%  plain 
milling  equipment ;  a  Lynn  plant  a  new  13-in.  x  6  ft. 
South  Bend  lathe,  a  new  high  speed  14-in.  drill  and 
a  used  universal  grinding  machine :  a  maker  of 
cans,  20-in.  and  14-in.  drill,  small  shaper  and  small 
lathe  requirements ;  and  a  Portland,  Me.,  concern 
multiple   press   equipment. 

That  a   demand   for  used   tools  exists,  notwith- 
standing  quietness   experienced   by    dealers,    is   at- 
tested by   the  large   number  of  manufacturers   at- 
tending auction  sales  recently  held   in  this  section 
and  the  prices  paid  for  machinery. 
Fire  recently  destroyed   the  mill   unit  of  the  Manchester 
Marble  Co.,   East  Dorset,   Vt.     It   will   be   rebuilt   and  com- 
pressor equipment  is  required. 

A  one  and  two-story  plant  200  x  600  ft.  to  cost  approxi- 
mately 5200,000,  is  contemplated  by  the  Merrimac  Clay 
Products  Co.,  53  State  Street,  Boston,  at  Atkinson,  N.  H. 
Conveying    equipment   will    be    required. 

E.  A.  Gillette  &  Sons,  286  Rutherford  Avenue,  Charles- 
town,  Boston,  carriage  stock,  have  awarded  contract  for 
a  one-story,  114  x  164  ft.  plant  on  Tremont  Street,  Everett, 
Mass. 

The  Thomas  Plow  Co.,  Brunswick,  Me.,  tractor  plows, 
will  double  the  capacity  of  its  plant  which  now  consists 
of  a  wood-working  unit  and  a  machine  and  iron  working 
shop. 

Refrigerating  machinery  is  required  by  the  city  of  Boston 
for  a  new  plant  to  be  erected  on  River  Street,   Mattapan. 

Track  hopper,  elevator  conveyor  and  other  equipment  is 
required  for  an  addition  to  a  coal  plant  at  262  Winter 
Street.  Haverhill,  Mass.,  for  the  Haverhill  Coal  Supply 
Co.,  Washington  Square.  George  P.  Carver.  261  Franklin 
Street.    Boston,    is    engineer. 

The  Arctic  Ice  Machine  Corporation,  Canton,  Ohio,  is  the 
architect  for  a  one-story,  75  x  115  ft.  ice  making  plant  to 
be  erected  by  the  Waterbury  lee  Corporation,  74  Water- 
town    Avenue,    Waterbury,    Conn. 

Work  has  started  on  a  one-story,  50  x  100  ft.  plant  for 
the  Lowell  Needle  Co.,  Putnam,  Conn.,  phonograph  needles, 
etc.  Charles  E.  Dean.  Putnam  Hardware  &  Mill  Supply 
Corporation  is  head  of  the  new  company. 

The  American  Bosch  Magneto  Corporation,  Springfield, 
Mass.  has  purchased  the  Star  Rebound  Controller  Co..  Cleve- 
land, and  will  manufacture  controllers  at  its  Springfield 
plant. 

Plans  are  being  considered  by  the  New  England  Motor 
Corporation.  Newport.  R.  I.,  Edmund  Baccan,  head,  for  a 
one-story  plant  at  Portsmouth,  R.  I.,  to  manufacture  auto- 
mobile equipment,  estimated  to  cost  $35,000.  Ground  will 
be  broken  early  in  the  spring. 

The  C.  O.  Deveau  Machine  Tool  Co.,  Inc.,  Boston, 
recently  organized,  will  take  over  and  expand  the  plant  and 
business  of  the  company  of  the  same  name,  with  headquarters 
at  9  Sherman  Street.  Thomas  E.  P.  Wilson  is  president,  and 
Charles   O.   Deveau,    treasurer. 

The  Center  Garage  Co.,  101  Second  Street.  Fall  River, 
Mass..  will  install  a  machine  shop  in  its  new  two-story 
service  building.  100  x  200  ft.,  estimated  to  cost  $100,000. 

The  Remington  Typewriter  Co.,  374  Broadway,  New  York, 
is  completing  negotiations  tor  the  purchase  of  a  portion 
of  the  former  plant  of  the  Yost  Typewriter  Co.,  Bridge- 
port, Conn.,  now  held  by  the  Columbia  Graphophone  Co., 
for   $200,000. 

The  Safety  Car  Heating  &  Lighting  Co.,  Dixwell  Avenue, 
Ilamden,  Conn,,  has  awarded  contract  to  the  Sperry  En- 
gineering Co.,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  for  a  two-story  addition. 
The  Cities  Service  Refining  Co.,  Weymouth,  Mass., 
operating  a  local  oil  refinery,  a  subsidiary  of  the  Cities 
Service   Co.,  60   Wall   Street,   New  York,   Is  disposing  of  a 
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WHllAi  the  volume  of  Inquiry  for  overhead  traveling 
cranes  continues  fairly  heavy,  the  number  of  orders 
during  the  past  week  In  the  New  York  district  has  been 
small.  The  locomotive  crane  market  Is  extremely  quiet  both 
In  the  number  of  orders  and  new  Inquiries. 

In  the  Pittsburgh  district,  a  large  number  of  crane  In- 
quiries Is  being  figured  on,  but  actual  orders  are  tew.  The 
Republic  Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  Youngstown,  last  week  placed  the 
steel  for  an  extension  to  Its  open-hearth  department,  to 
house  a  mixer.  This  Is  regarded  as  Indicating  an  Inquiry 
for  a  ladle  crane  to  serve  the  mixer.  The  projected  bar  mill 
for  the  Southside  works.  Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Corporation, 
Pittsburgh,  which  involves  a  number  of  cranes,  is  believed 
to  be  a  future  development,  as  the  company  engineers  are 
now  viewing  other  installations  to  determine  the  type  of  mill 
desired. 

Among  recent  purchases  are : 

Pittsburgh  Screw  &  Bolt  Co.,'  Pittsburgh,  10-ton,  50-ft. 
7-in.  span,  3-motor,  overhead  crane  from  the  Alliance  Ma- 
chine Co.  and  a  5-ton.  26-ft.  span  crane  from  the  Cleveland 
Crane  &  Engineering  Co. 

Koppers  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  a  10-ton,  44-ft.  4-in.  span  band 
power  crane  for  Warren,  Ohio,  from  the  Shaw  Electric  Crane 


Delis  Paper  &  Pulp  Co.,  Eau  Claire.  Wis.,  a  20-ton,  1- 
motor,  overhead  traveling  crane  from  the  Whiting 
Corporation. 

Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis  Railroad, 
Cincinnati,  a  T  20-ton,  double  trolley  electric  traveling  crane 
from   the  Whiting  Corporation. 

West  Virginia  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  200  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York,  a  l'/4-ton,  21-ft.  span,  2-motor,  overhead  traveling 
crane  from  the  Reading  Chain  &  Block  Corporation,  through 
Arthur  Appleton,  29  Broadway,  New  York. 

Kennebeck  Water  Co.,  WaterviUe.  Me.,  a  5-ton,  .30-ft.  span, 
hand  power  crane  from  the  Whiting  Corporation. 


Wabash  Railway  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  a  221/2-ton.  magnet 
and  bucket  operating  locomotive  crane  from  the  Industrial 
Works. 

The  Wheeler  Condenser  &  Engineering  Co.,  Cartaret,  N.  J., 
is  in  the  market  for  a  10-ton,  70  to  75-ft.  span,  used  over- 
head traveling  crane.  P.  L.  Heughes  &  Co..  Lyell  Avenue, 
Rochester.  N.  Y.,  are  inquiring  for  a  10  to  15-ton  used  over- 
head traveling  crane  of  at  least  50-tt.  span. 


bond  issue  of  ?2,500,000,  a  portion  of  the  proceeds  to  "be 
used  for  extensions.     Henry  L.   Doherty   is  president. 

The  J.  E.  Snyder  &  Son  Co.,  Worcester,  Mass.,  recently 
organized  with  a  capital  of  $150,000,  will  take  over  the 
plant  and  business  heretofore  conducted  under  the  name 
of  J.  E.  Snyder  &  Son,  specializing  in  the  manufacture  of 
surface  grinders  and  other  tools.  L.  M.  Snyder  is  president 
of  the  new  company,  and  Milton  C.   Snyder,  treasurer. 

The  New  Departure  Mfg.  Co.,  Bristol,  Conn.,  manufac- 
turer of  ball  bearings,  etc.,  has  awarded  a  general  contract 
to  the  Torrington  Building  Co.,  Torrington,  Conn.,  for  a  one- 
story  addition,  125  x  600  ft.,  to  its  forge  shop,  doubling  the 
capacity  of  this  department.  Lockwood,  Greene  &  Co., 
24  Federal   Street,    Boston,  are  architects   and  engineers. 

The  Shiner  Products  Co.,  Providence,  R.  I.,  recently 
formed,  will  operate  a  plant  at  294  Eddy  Street,  for  the 
manufacture  of  plated  metal  novelties  and  jewelry.  John  S. 
Mullen  and  Joseph   M.  Burke  head   the  company. 

The  Boston  &  Maine  Railroad  Co..  Worcester,  Mass.,  will 
build  a  one-story  power  house  on  Millbrook  Street,  to  cost 
$60,000. 

The  Warner  Hammer  Co.,  Cromwell,  Conn.,  has  awarded 
a  general  contract  to  Thomas  Sellew,  Cromwell,  for  the 
erection  of  a  one-story  forge  shop. 

The  Belamose  Corporation,  983  Main  Street,  Hartford, 
Conn.,  will  commence  the  construction  of  a  power  house 
at  its  new  silk  mill  at  Rockey  Hill,  Conn.,  estimated  to  cost 
$400,000.  McClintock  &  Craig,  33  Lyman  Street,  Spring- 
field, Mass..   are   engineers. 

The  Lawrence  Plywood  Co.,  E.  B.  Varney,  Fall  River, 
Mass..  president,  recently  organized  under  Maine  laws. 
has  plans  for  the  erection  of  new  mill  in  the  vicinity  of 
Carrabassett.  Me.,  to  manufacture  plywood  packing  cases, 
to  include  a  power  house  and  machine  shop,  estimated  to 
cost   ?150,000   with    machinery. 

Manual  training  equipment  will  be  installed  in  the  new 
high  school  to  be  erected  by  the  Board  of  Education,  Strat- 
ford,  Conn.      Bids   will   be   asked   about   next   June. 

The  Tilley  Radio  Corporation,  1163-71  Westminster  Street, 
Providence,  R.  I.,  organized  to  manufacture  and  distribute 
radio  products,  is  interested  in  hearing  from  companies 
equipped  for  such  manufacture.  H.  A.  Grimwood  heads  the 
company. 


Philadelphia 

Philadelphia,  Nov.  26. 
rriHE  Pennsylvania  Equipment  Co.,  Norwood  Station,  Pa., 
J.  is  in  the  market  for  two  second-hand  flat-bottom  steel  gon- 
dola cars  and  one  second-hand  outfit  for  operation  of  a 
45-in.  magnet  on  a  locomotive  crane.  The  latter  should  be 
about  7%   kw. 

Bids  will  be  received  by  the  Bureau  of  Supplies  and 
Accounts,  Navy  Department,  Washington,  until  Dec.  11  for 
IS  forced  draft  blowers,  fuel  oil  burners  and  spare  parts 
tor  the  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard,  schedule  1612  ;  until  Dec. 
18    for    2,';, 000    ft.    of    aircraft    cable,    schedule    1628. 

The  Electric  Development  &  Machine  Co.,  221  North 
Twenty-third     Street,     Philadelphia,     has     plans    for    a     new 


The  Remington-Burnelll  Aircraft  Corporation,  25  West 
Forty-fifth  Street,  New  York,  will  defer  until  about  April 
the  erection  of  the  first  unit  of  its  proposed  plant  on  Maga- 
zine Lane,  Philadelphia,  for  which  site  recently  was  pur- 
chased. 

The  Philadelphia  Rust-Proof  Co.,  Philadelphia,  recently 
organized,  will  operate  a  process  plant  for  sand-blasting 
and  pickling  of  metal  products  for  rust  prevention,  at 
Howard  and  Montgomery  Avenues.  L.  F.  Hirsch  and  M.  G. 
Herbach   head   the   company. 

The  Woodworker  Shop,  1828  East  Wishart  Street.  Phila- 
delphia, is  planning  the  installation  of  a  bandsaw,  molder, 
cutters  and  other  equipment  at  its  cabinet  works. 

Harry  E.  Miller,  5511  Market  Street,  Philadelphia,  has 
plans  for  a  one-story  machine  shop  to  cost  about  $12,000. 
John   Howard   Taylor,   4920   Warrington   Street,   is  architect. 

John  J.  Griflan  &  Co.,  1513-23  Race  Street.  Philadelphia, 
manufacturers  of  recording  meters  and  parts,  have  plans 
for  an  addition  for  general  manufacturing  and  will  soon 
commence  foundations.  Amos  W.  Barnes,  22  South  Seven- 
teenth  Street,    is   architect. 

The  Board  of  Education,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  has  re- 
ceived an  appropriation  of  $150,000  for  the  erection  of  a 
new  wing  at  the  city  vocational  school,  for  which  plans  will 
soon   be  prepared. 

The  Certain-Teed  Products  Co.,  East  State  Street,  Tren- 
ton, will  commence  rebuilding  the  portion  of  the  mechanical 
drying  department  of  its  plant,  recently  destroyed  by  fire 
with  loss  estimated  at  $75,000.  Additional  equipment  will 
be  installed. 

The  Landis  Tool  Co.,  Waynesboro,  Pa.,  manufacturer 
of  grinding  machines,  etc.,  plans  to  immediately  rebuild  its 
foundry  at  Greencastle,  Pa.,  destroyed  by  fire  Nov.  21 
with    loss    estimated    at    $165,000    including    machinery. 

The  Penn  Central  Light  &  Power  Co.,  Altoona,  Pa.,  is 
disposing  of  a  bond  issue  of  $10,300,000,  a  portion  of  the 
proceeds  to  be  used  tor  extensions  and  improvements  in 
plants   and   system. 

M.  J.  Powers,  Broad  and  Cumberland  Streets,  Phila- 
delphia, has  awarded  a  general  contract  to  the  F.  V.  Warren 
Co.,  132  South  Seventeenth  Street,  for  the  erection  of  an 
automobile  service  and  supply  building  at  3221-25  North 
Broad    Street,    to    cost    about    $175,000    including    equipment. 

The  United  States  Asbestos  Co.,  Manheim,  Pa.,  has  ac- 
quired the  plant  and  business  of  the  Wait-Wild  Asbestos 
Co.,  Framingham,  Mass.  The  purchasing  company  will  ex- 
pand its  Manheim  works  and  remove  the  machinery  from 
Framingham    to    this   location. 

Fire,  Nov.  21,  destroyed  the  plant  of  the  Thomas  Jack- 
son &  Son  Co.,  Reading,  Pa.,  manufacturer  of  oil  well 
cable,  etc.,  including  power  house  and  other  buildings,  with 
loss  reported  at  $500,000  including  machinery.  It  is  planned 
to   rebuild. 

R.  Lloyd,  Durkas  Building,  Edwardsville,  near  King- 
ston, Pa.,  operating  an  electric  battery  and  machine  repair 
works,  is  planning  for  the  installation  of  additional  equip- 
ment,   including  a   drill   press,   bench   tools,    etc. 
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The  Forged  Steel  Products  Co..  Newport.  Pa.,  manufac- 
turer of  pliers,  etc.,  is  arranging  a  fund  of  $7n,000  for  ex- 
tensions and  the   installation  of  additional  machinery. 

The  Pennsylvania  Water  &  Power  Co..  Holtwood,  Pa.,  is 
planning  the  construction  of  an  addition  to  its  hydroelectric 
generating  plant  at  McCall's  Ferry,  Pa.,  to  be  equipped  for 
a  capacity  of  40,000  kw.  Additional  transmission  lines  will 
also  be  erected. 

TTalter  T.  Matthew.  Paoli,  Pa.,  has  plans  for  the  erec- 
tion of  two-story  automobile  service  and  repair  building.  90 
X  120  ft.,  to  cost  about  $60,000  including  equipment.  Philip 
S.    Tyre.    1509    Arch    Street.    Philadelphia,    is    architect., 

Joseph  Stengel.  West  Coplay,  Pa.,  will  install  a  machine 
repair  and  parts  department  on  the  second  floor  of  his  two- 
story  automobile  service  works,   50  x  100  ft.,  now  in  course 


The  Pennsylvania  Brake  Beam  Co..  Danville,  Pa.,  is 
inquiring  for  a  No.  1  Kane  &  Roach  second-hand  straighten- 
ing machine. 

The  General  Gas  &  Electric  Corporation,  50  Pine  Street, 
New  York,  operating  the  New  Jersey  Power  &  Light  Co., 
Dover,  the  Pennsylvania  Edison  Co.,  Easton,  Pa.,  and  other 
properties  in  this  section,  has  commenced  the  construc- 
tion of  a  new  generating  plant  at  Holland,  Pa.,  with  an 
ultimate  output  of  about  75.000  kw.  The  station  will  be 
operated  in  conjunction  with  a  plant  of  approximately  like 
capacity  in  course  of  erection  at  Middletown,  Pa.,  to  be 
under  the  direction  of  the  Metropolitan  Edison  Co..  Read- 
ing. Pa.,  another  subsidiary.  A  super-power  transmission 
system  will  be  built  from  Gettysburg.  Pa.,  to  Dover,  N.  J. 


Chicago 

Chicago.   Nov.   26. 

MACHINE  tool  buying  still  lags,  although  in- 
quiries continue.  Consumers  are  showing  un- 
usual interest  in  sheet  metal  machinery  and  there 
is  also  a  considerable  demand  for  disk  grinders. 
With  the  purchase  of  boring  mills,  the  Burlington 
has  finally  completed  the  distribution  of  orders 
against  its  list.  No  other  railroad  buying  is  re- 
ported. The  Chicago.  Indianapolis  &  Louisville  has 
put  out  an  inquiry  for  a  motor-driven  IS-in.  x  10-ft. 
tool  room  lathe.  A  car  wheel  borer  and  an  axle 
lathe  are  among  the  various  items  that  the  Pullman 
Co.  contemplates  buying.  Early  action  on  its  re- 
quirements, however,  is  not  expected.  Contrary  to 
the  report  a  week  ago.  the  Illinois  Steel  Co.  did  not 
purchase  special  equipment  for  its  steel  car  wheel 
plant  at  Gary. 
The  Whiting  Corporation.  Harvey.  111.,  has  taken  an  order 
for  a  24  x  48-in.  tumbling  barrel  for  the  Damascus  Crucible 
Steel  Co.,  New  Brighton,  Pa. 

The  Prime  Mfg.  Co..  Milwaukee.  Wis.,  has  retained  Frank 
D.  Chase,  Inc.,  Chicago,  to  design  a  brass  foundry  60  x  120  ft., 
for  construction  in  that  city. 

The  Independent  Equipment  Corporation,  332  South  Michi- 
gan Avenue,  Chicago,  has  purchased  from  the  Goodwin  Car 
&  Mfg.  Co.  the  large  manufacturing  plant  in  the  Clearing 
Industrial  District  at  Sixty-seventh  Street  and  Cicero  Avenue. 
The  property  consists  of  25  acres  improved  with  four  large 
buildings.  After  extensions  and  alterations,  the  works  will 
be  used  for  the  repair  of  railroad  freight  cars. 

The  Union  Asbestos  &  Rubber  Co..  169  Quincy  Street, 
Chicago,  has  purchased  property  on  Fifty-fourth  Avenue,  in 
the  Grant  Land  Association  industrial  district  in  Cicero,  and 
will  erect  a  one-story  factory  containing  25,000  ft.  of  floor 
space  at  a  cost  of  ?75,000  to  $100,000. 

The  Egan  Ice  Co.,  5929  East  Ravenswood  Avenue,  Chi- 
cago, is  taking  bids  through  A.  M.  Ruttenberg,  54  West 
Randolph  Street,  for  a  one  and  two-story  ice  manufacturing 
plant,   13S  X  163  ft.,  to  cost  $30,000. 

The  Asbestos  Products  Co..  2100  FuUerton  Avenue.  Chi- 
cago, is  taking  bids  through  Frank  D.  Chase,  Inc.,  645  North 
Michigan  Avenue,  on  a  two-story  factory  and  warehouse,  50 
X   130  ft.,  to  cost  $75,000. 

The  Duro  Metal  Products  Co.,  2649  North  Kildare  Avenue. 
Chicago,  has  awarded  a  contract  for  a  one-story  building,  123 
X  222  ft.,  to  cost  $50,000. 

The  United  Light  &  Railways  Co.,  Davenport.  Iowa,  has 
purchased  91  acres  on  the  Iowa  side  of  the  Mississippi  River, 
a  mile  north  of  the  plant  of  the  Western  States  Portland 
Cement  Co.,  and  will  immediately  erect  a  power  plant  for  the 
Peoples  Power  Co.,  a  subsidiary.  The  initial  unit  will  cost 
approximately  $2,500,000,  and  the  ultimate  expenditure  will 
reach  $10,000,000  or   $12,000,000. 

The  Universal  Gypsum  Co..  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa,  has  au- 
thorized the  immediate  construction  of  a  new  plant  on  site 
at  Rotan,  Tex.,  to  consist  of  a  main  unit  with  smaller  build- 


ings and  power  house.  It  is  estimated  to  cost  $250,000.  with 
machinery.  G.  E.  Williams  is  vice-president ;  C.  T.  Murphy  is 
construction  engineer  in  charge. 

The  Minnesota  Power  &  Light  Co..  Duluth,  Minn.,  for- 
merly known  as  the  Duluth  Edison  Electric  Co.,  is  disposing 
of  a  bond  issue  of  $8,300,000,  a  portion  of  the  proceeds  to  be 
used  for  extensions  and  additional  equipment.  C.  E.  Groes- 
beck  is  president. 

The  Eagle  Iron  Works.  301  East  Court  Street.  Des  Moines. 
Iowa,  has  awarded  a  general  contract  to  Arthur  H.  Neumann 
&  Co..  Kubbell  Building,  for  a  two-story  addition.  61  x  64  ft., 
estimated  to  cost  $75,000.  Wilfred  D.  Holtzman.  Jr..  Flynn 
Building,  is  architect. 

The  Free  Sewing  Machine  Co..  Roekford,  111.,  is  planning 
the  installation  of  equipment  in  its  addition,  now  in  course  of 
erection,  to  include  a  traveling  crane,  electric  furnace  and 
other  large  equipment. 

The  Leader  Oil  Co..  Third  Street  Extension.  Dubuque, 
Iowa,  has  tentative  plans  for  an  oil  storage  and  distributing 
plant,  three  stories.  30  x  100  ft.,  estimated  to  cost  $50,000  in- 
cluding equipment. 

The  Nebraska  Gas  &  Electric  Co..  Norfolk.  Neb.,  is  plan- 
ning the  construction  of  a  new  power  house  at  York.  Neb. 

The  Sioux  City  Gas  &  Electric  Co..  Sioux  City.  Iowa,  is 
planning  the  construction  of  a  new  generating  plant,  and 
improvements  In  present  station,  estimated  to  cost  $3,000,000. 
with   machinery. 

The  Lennox  Furnace  Co..  Marshalltown.  Iowa,  has 
awarded  a  general  contract  to  Otto  Schwem,  Marshalltown, 
tor  a  two-story  and  basement  addition,  72  x  145  ft.,  to  coat 
$20,000,  exclusive  of  equipment. 

The  Northern  States  Power  Co..  Minneapolis.  Minn.,  is 
disposing  of  a  note  issue  of  $10,000,000,  a  portion  of  the  pro- 
ceeds to  be  used  for  additions  in  generating  and  system. 
J.  J.  O'Brien  is  vice-president. 

The  Brown  Sebco  Terminal  Mfg.  Co.,  5616  Harper  Ave- 
nue. Chicago,  recently  organized  to  manufacture  terminals. 
is  now  manufacturing  by  contract  and  will  be  in  the  mar- 
ket soon  for  more  terminals.  J.  D.  Cameron  is  one  of  the 
principals. 


Pittsburgh 

Pittsburgh.  Nov.  26. 

MACHINE  tool  business  in  this  district  has  fallen 
off  somewhat  the  past  week,  a  condition  which 
is  partly  ascribed  to  the  time  of  year.  Dealers  and 
agents  are  inclined  to  believe  that  buyers  are  now 
holding  orders  back  until  after  the  new  year  so 
that  year  end  financial  statements  may  make  a  good 
showing.  Sales  of  single  tools,  particularly  from 
dealers'  stocks  which  can  be  shipped  out  promptly, 
still  are  fairly  numerous.  It  is  believed  that  with 
its  recent  purchases  the  Westinghouse  Electric  & 
Mfg.  Co.  exhausted  the  appropriation  for  machine 
tools  for  the  present  quarter.  The  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  is  yet  to  close  for  the  tools  for  its  car 
repair  shops  at  Mingo  Junction.  Ohio.  These  prob- 
ably will  go  over  to  the  new  year,  as  that  road  is 
reported  to  have  recently  ordered  a  reduction  in 
equipment  and  supply  purchases  for  the  remainder 
of  the  year.  The  National  Tube  Co.  has  not  yet 
closed  on  some  tools  for  its  Christy  Park  Works. 
McKeesport,  Pa. 
A  preferred  stock  issue  of  $4,000,000  is  being  sold  by  the 
West  Penn  Co..  West  Penn  Building.  Pittsburgh,  the  proceeds 
to  be  used  for  extensions  in  plants  and  system.  A.  M.  Lynn 
is  president. 

The  Goodyear-Zeppelin  Corporation.  Akron,  Ohio,  recently 
organized  by  oflicials  of  the  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  to 
establish  a  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  Zeppelin  aircraft,  has 
awarded  contract  to  the  Aluminum  Co.  of  America.  Pitts- 
burgh, for  angles,  channels,  lattice  parts,  etc.,  for  manufac- 
ture, to  be  assembled  at  the  Akron  works.  The  Aluminum 
company  will  give  over  a  portion  of  its  plant  at  New  Kensing- 
ton, Pa.,  to  the  new  production. 

H.  P.  Westcott.  Pittsburgh  Avenue.  Erie,  Pa.,  will  com- 
mence the  erection  of  a  one-story  machine  shop,  65  x  100 
ft.,  to  cost  about  $40,000,  including  equipment. 

The  Preston  County  Light  &  Power  Co.,  Morgantown.  W. 
Va..  is  planning  the  construction  of  a  new  power  plant 
estimated  to  cost  $100,000.  including  equipment.  H.  C.  Greer 
heads  the  company. 

Alexander  M.  Robinson,  P.  O.  Box  935.  Welch.  W.  Va., 
machinery  dealer,  has  inquiries  out  for  a  300  hp.  engine, 
gasoline-operated.    Sterling,    S-cylinder    type. 

The  Matoaka  Water  &  Improvement  Co..  Matoaka.  W.  Va.. 
plans  for  the  Installation  of  electric  pumping  machinery  in 
connection  with  a  new  waterworks  plant. 
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AI'IPK  covering  machine  was  re- 
ceiilly  used  In  applying  pipe  cov- 
erlnB  made  by  the  Paralllne  Com- 
panies, Inc.,  San  Francisco,  on  a  6-ln. 
gas  service  main  laid  from  San  Rafael 
to  Sausalito.  This  covering  Is  to  pro- 
tect the  steel  pipe  from  rusting  in  the 
marsh  lands.  The  machine  Is  credited 
with  wrapping  as  much  as  700  ft.  of 
pipe  per  hour  with  an  accuracy  and  a 
tightness  impossible  by  hand  wrapping. 
The  machine  Is  on  wheels  and  can  be 
quickly  and  easily  moved  from  place  to 
place.  A  roll  of  Pabco  medium  weight 
pipe  covering  cut  to  the  desired  width 
and  placed  on  a  reel  Is  run  from  the 
reel  through  a  tank  of  hot  asphalt 
kept  at  the  desired  temperature  by  a 
siiitablf  burner.  The  covering  is  run 
thr.niKli  tliis  bath  and  is  wrapped 
aininiil  tlio  pipe  automatically.  Gear.s 
with  cams  pull  the  pipe  through  the 
machine  and  at  the  same  time  turn  the 
pipe,  thus  giving  a  spiral  or  helical 
wrap. 


The  Fordson  Coal  Co.,  operated  by  the  Ford  Motor  Co.. 
Highland  Park,  Detroit,  has  acquired  5500  acres  of  coal 
I)roperty  in  the  vicinity  of  Twin  Branch,  W.  Va.,  and  plans 
the  installation  of  electric  power  and   mining  machinery. 

O.  Bohm,  Welch.  "W.  Va..  operating  a  building  block  man- 
ufacturing plant,  is  planning  for  the  installation  of  a  crush- 
ing machine. 

The  Johnsonburg  Machine  Co.,  Johnsonburg,  Pa.,  manu- 
facturer of  steel  and  brass  specialties,  parts,  etc.,  is  planning 
the  installation  of  machine  tools  and  other  equipment.  R.  E. 
Dempsey  heads  the  company. 

The  West  Virginia  Water  &  Electric  Co.,  Charleston. 
W.  Va.,  is  planning  for  extensions  and  the  installation  of 
additional  equipment.  Charles  S.  Dawson  is  general  manager. 
Manual  training  equipment  will  be  installed  in  the  new 
two-story  high  school  to  be  erected  at  Lumberport,  W.  Va., 
estimated  to  cost  $125,000,  for  which  bids  will  soon  be  asked 
on  a  general  contract.  S.  W.  Ford,  Latsetter  Building, 
Clarksburg,  W.   Va.,  is  architect. 

The  Gibralter  Coal  Co.,  110  Hale  Street,  Charleston, 
W.  Va.,  is  planning  the  installation  of  electric  power  and 
other  machinery  at  its  properties  in  the  Kanawha,  W.  V?., 
district. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Co.,  Union  Station,  Pitts- 
burgh, will  commence  the  construction  of  a  machine  shop  and 
engine  house  at  its  Sharpburg.  Pa.,  works. 

Manual  training  equipment  will  be  installed  in  the  new 
four-story  high  school  to  be  erected  at  Welch.  W.  Va.,  es- 
timated to  cost  1175,000,  for  which  a  general  contract  has 
been  let,  with  foundations  to  be  laid  at  once. 

The  United  States  Engineer  Office.  Huntington,  W.  Va., 
will  take  bids  until  Dec.  19,  for  one  Diesel  engine  with  elec- 
tric generator,  as  per  specifications  on  file. 

The  Fesenmeier  Packing  Co.,  West  Fourteenth  Street, 
Huntington,  W.  Va.,  has  plans  for  an  addition  to  its  ice  and 
cold  storage  plant,  estimated  to  cost  $45,000.  E.  F.  Glaser, 
2841  Madison  Road.  Cincinnati,  is  architect  and  engineer. 


Buffalo 

Buffalo,   Nov.    26. 

PLANS  are  being  ciimpleted  by  the  Kensington  Davis 
Corporation,  Buffalo,  for  a  one-story  foundry,  140  x  300 
ft.,  at  144  Kensington  Avenue.  Charles  J.  Wolf  is  one  of 
the  heads  of  the  company. 

The  Carborundum  Co.,  .Niagara  Falls.  N.  Y.,  manufac- 
turer of  abrasive  materials,  is  planning  for  the  erection  of 
an  addition  to  cost  about  $65,000,  including  equipment. 

The  Ford  Motor  Co.,  Highland  I'ark.  Detroit,  is  prepar- 
ing plans  for  a  one-story  assembling  plant,  300  x  1000  ft., 
near  Buffalo,  to  cost  approximately  $400,000  with  machinery. 
Albert  Kahn,    1000   Marquette    Building.    Detroit,    is   architect. 

The  Hullman  Furniture  Co.,  221-25  Washington  Street, 
Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  is  planning  for  the  installation  of  lathes, 
flnishing  tools,  bench  tools  and  other  equipment.  I.  J.  Hull- 
man  is  head. 

The  Common  Council.  Fredc.nia.  N.  Y.,  plans  the  in- 
stallation of  electric  pumping  machinery   in   connection    with 


a  proposed  waterworks  system,   for  which  bonds  for  $200,000 
have  been  voted.     W.  H.  Shelton  is  city  engineer. 

The  Rome  Mfg.  Co.,  Railroad  Avenue,  Rome,  N.  Y.,  man- 
ufacturer of  die-pressed  forgings,  etc.,  has  plans  for  two 
additions,  one  and  two-stories,  respectively,  estimated  to 
cost  $200,000.  One  will  be  for  general  production  and  the 
other  for  warehouse  and  distribution  service. 

The  Alert  Products  Co.,  Inc.,  Palmyra,  N.  Y.,  manufac- 
turer of  automobile  pumps  and  kindred  equipment,  is  planning 
for  the  installation  of  additional  tools  to  replace  equipment 
recently  destroyed  by  fire. 

The  Iroquois  Natural  Gas  Co.,  Iroquois  Building,  Buffalo, 
will  commence  the  construction  of  a  new  steam  power  plant 
estimated    to    cost    $75,000. 

The  F.  Maier  Co.,  193  Fall  Street,  Seneca  Falls.  N.  Y.,  is 
planning  for  the  installation  of  equipment  to  manufacture 
tools,  including  lathes  and  parts. 

The  Northern  New  York  Utilities,  Inc.,  Watertown,  N.  Y., 
is  planning  the  construction  of  a  new  electric  power  plant  to 
cost  about   $160,000,   including  equipment. 

The  Onondaga  Utilities  Corporation,  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
E.  Johnston,  attorney,  representative,  recently  organized  with 
a  capital  of  $500,000,  is  planning  the  construction  of  an 
electric  power  plant  for  service  in  Onondaga,  Oswego  and 
Madison  counties.  W.  C.  Pearce  and  C.  E.-  Egan  head  the 
company. 

The  H.  A.  Smith  Machinery  Co.,  Water  and  Grape  Streets, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y..  is  planning  for  the  installation  of  additional 
equipment,    including   lathes,  milling  tools,   etc. 

The  Saratoga  County  Paper  Co.,  Ballston  Spa,  N.  Y.,  has 
preliminary  plans  for  the  installation  of  additional  machinery 
and  electric  power  equipment  at  its  boxboard  mill.  F.  A. 
Talbot,  Jr.,   is  treasurer. 

Thomas  F.  O'Neill,  25  Ferry  Street,  Binghamton.  N.  T., 
is  looking  for  miscellaneous  machinists'  and  carpenters'  hand 
tools,  second  hand. 


N' 


Milwaukee 

Milwaukee,  Nov.  26. 
•EW  business  in  machine-tools  is  developing  very 
slowly,     considering    the    relatively    moderate 
amount  of  inquiries.     With  one   or  two  exceptions, 
none    of    the    principal   automotive    shops    is    in    the 
market.       Some    scattering    sales    are    made    from 
day   to   day,   but   volume   is   lacking.      Milling   ma- 
chine makers  have  orders  to  keep  them  fairly  busy, 
although    in    the    majority    of    instances    production 
schedules  have  declined  further.     The  trend  of  de- 
mand is  unusually  irregular  in  all  classes  of  tools, 
probably  owing  to  the  quiet  state  of  trade  in  metal 
products  generally. 
Ben  W.  Twyman,  who  resigned  recently  as  general  man- 
ager   Four-Cylinder    Car    Division,    Nash    Motors    Co.,    Mil- 
waukee, has  organized  a  new  company  at  Indianapolis,  which 
is  taking  over  the  former  plant  of  the  LaFayette  Motors  Cor- 
poration, now  of  Milwaukee,  and  will  engage  in  general  auto- 
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motive  engineering  and  production.  Much  equipment  is  be- 
ing purchased,  the  majority  of  which  will  be  new  machinery. 

The  Individual  Last  Mfg.  Co.,  Milwaukee,  has  been  in- 
corporated by  Saul  I.  Rosefelt,  527  Fifty-second  Street,  and 
associates,  to  manufacture  machinery  for  wood  and  metal 
lasts  for  the  boot  and  shoe  industry,  and  other  special  equip- 
ment. The  capital  consists  of  $50,000  preferred  and  2000 
shares  of  no-par  common  stock.  Plans  for  operation  have 
not  been  completed. 

The  Layton  Park  Foundry,  established  at  1901  Forest 
Home  Avenue,  in  Milwaukee,  several  months  ago,  has  now 
incorporated  as  the  Layton  Park  Foundry  Co.,  with  a  capital 
stock  of  $25,000.  It  is  continuing  extensive  improvements 
in  its  property.  The  principal  owners  are  John  Fischer,  John 
Matowski  and  Frank  Fischer. 

The  Hardy  Motor  Car  Co.,  Mondovi,  Wis.,  contemplates 
the  erection  of  a  two-story  garage  and  service  building,  40  x 
122  ft.,  early  next  spring.  The  cost,  with  equipment,  is  esti- 
mated at  $45,000.  Bids  will  not  be  taken  until  after  Jan.  1. 
W.  J.  Hardy  is  president. 

The  village  of  Kimberly,  Wis.,  has  engaged  Oppenhamer 
&  Obel,  architects,  Wausau  and  Green  Bay,  Wis.,  to  prepare 
plans  and  estimates  for  a  combination  high,  graded  and 
vocational  school  building  to  be  built  next  spring.  The  ap- 
propriation is  fixed  at  about  $150,000.  M.  A.  Kettenhofen  is 
secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education. 

The  Vilter  Mfg.  Co.,  935  Clinton  Street,  Milwaukee,  which 
is  erecting  a  one-story  pipe  shop,  90  x  124  ft.,  is  inquiring 
for  an  electric  crane  of  20-25  hp.  capacity  and  some  minor 
equipment  needs.     E.  F.  Goes  is  vice-president. 

The  Fox  Motor  Sales  Co.,  107  East  Doty  Street,  Madison, 
Wis.,  has  engaged  Philip  M.  Homer,  local  architect,  to  de- 
sign a  new  garage  and  service  building,  72  x  165  ft.,  part 
two  stories  and  basement.  Contracts  will  be  let  about  Feb.  1. 
The  machine  shop  department  will  be  approximately  5000 
sq.  ft. 

The  Wisconsin  Foundry  &  Machine  Co.,  Madison,  Wis.,  is 
planning  some  improvements  to  gain  additional  capacity  and 
increase  efficiency.  It  has  made  an  increase  in  its  capital 
stock  from  $100,000  to  $125,000,  the  present  issues  being 
$90,000  common  and  $35,000  preferred  stock. 

The  Hastings  Industrial  Co.,  306  West  Madison  Street, 
Chicago,  has  taken  the  contract  to  build  and  equip  a  vege- 
table canning  factory  costing  about  $50,000,  for  the  Spring 
Green,  Wis.,  Canning  Co.,  W.  P.   McDonald,   secretary. 

C.  G.  Dahlke  and  F.  L.  Giese.  of  Neshkoro,  Wis.,  have 
entered  upon  a  $50,000  hydroelectric  generating  plant  project 
and  will  purchase  the  equipment  on  or  about  Jan.  1. 
Foundations  are  being  laid  for  the  power  house,  to  be  com- 
pleted next  spring.  The  Jacobsen  Engineering  Co.,  Fawkes 
Building,  Minneapolis,  is  in  charge  of  construction. 

The  Advance  Boiler  &  Tank  Co..  3015  Walnut  Street,  Mil- 
waukee, has  taken  additional  floor  space  and  is  making  some 
purchases  of  equipment. 

L.  F.  Schoelkopf.  Ford  distributer  at  Madison,  Wis.,  let 
the  general  contract  to  C.  B.  Fritz  &  Co.,  local,  for  a  four- 
story  addition,  43  x  89  ft.,  as  extensions  of  the  present  four 
floor  building  used  for  sales,  storage  and  service.  Shop  fix- 
tures, light  tools  and   other  machinery  are  being  purchased. 


St.  Louis 

St.  Louis,  Nov.   26. 

WORK  will  soon  commence  on  a  new  machine  shop  and 
distributing  plant  at  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  by  the  N.  O. 
Nel.son  Mfg.  Co.,  Tenth  and  Chestnut  Streets,  St.  Louis, 
manufacturer  of  pipe,  plumbing  equipment,  etc.,  estimated  to 
cost  $85,000.  Sanders  &  Ginnochio,  Hall  Building,  Little 
Rock,  are  architects. 

The  Hammer  Iron  Works,  Fort  Smith,  Ark.,  has  pur- 
chased property  at  South  Sixth  and  Parker  Avenues,  50  x 
150  ft.,  and  contemplates  the  erection  of  a  new  plant.  Joseph 
Hammer  is  president. 

The  Kansas  City  Power  &  Light  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  has 
awarded  a  general  contract  to  the  Edelman-Fleming  Con- 
struction Co.,  New  York  Life  Building,  for  a  one-story  ser- 
vice and  repair  building,  162  x  180  ft.,  for  company  motor 
trucks  and  cars,  estimated  to  cost  $90,000  with  equipment. 

G.  W.  Godlave,  P.  O.  Box  240,  Topeka,  Kan.,  is  planning 
the  construction  of  a  new  ice-manufacturing  plant  at  Osage 
City,  Kan.,  estimated  to   cost  $35,000. 

Fire.  Nov.  IS,  destroyed  a  portion  of  the  plant  of  the 
National  Lead  Co.,  St.  Francis,  Mo.,  with  loss  estimated  at 
$200,000  including  equipment.  Headquarters  of  the  company 
are  at  111  Broadway,  New  York.  Rebuilding  plans  are  un- 
der consideration. 

The  Public  Service  Co.,  Tulsa,  Okla.,  will  construct  a  one- 
Btory  ice-manufacturing  and  refrigerating  plant,  75  x  150  ft., 
to  cost  $150,000  with  equipment. 


The  Niedringhaus  Metal  Wares  Co.,  5700  Natural  Bridge 
Avenue,  St.  Louis,  has  awarded  a  general  contract  to  the 
C.  W.  Wilcox  Construction  Co.,  5302  Queens  Street,  for  a 
two-story  addition,   to  cost   $50,000    with  equipment. 

The  St.  Louis  Southwestern  Railway  Co.,  St.  Louis,  has 
acquired  about  200  acres  at  Camden,  Ark.,  for  a  new  oil 
storage  and  distributing  plant,  to  cost  $200,000  including 
equipment. 

The  Eagle-Picher  Lead  Co.,  208  South  La  Salle  Street. 
Chicago,  has  acquired  about  500  acres  near  Nockerville,  Okla., 
and  plans  for  the  installation  of  electric  power  and  other 
machinery  for  development  and  operation. 

Bids  will  be  received  by  the  Board  of  Education.  St.  Louis. 
B.  M.  Milligan,  commissioner  of  school  buildings,  until  Dec.  4 
for  engines,  generators,  boilers,  switchboard  and  auxiliary 
power  equipment  for  installation  at  the  new  William  Beau- 
mont high  school. 

Bids  will  be  received  by  Fred  L.  Shafer,  city  clerk,  Green- 
field, Mo.,  until  Dec.  6,  for  three  pumping  engines  and 
auxiliary  equipment  for  the  municipal  waterworks.  W.  B. 
Rollins  &  Co.,  521  Railway  Exchange  Building,  Kansas  City. 
Mo.,  are  engineers. 

The  Ozark  White  Lime  Co..  Payetteville,  Ark.,  contem- 
plates the  construction  of  a  new  plant,  with  power  house,  es- 
timated to  cost  $125,000. 

The  Dean  Rubber  Co.,  14  Chestnut  Street,  Kansas  City. 
Mo.,  will  take  bids  early  next  year  for  a  new  plant  to  man- 
ufacture a  general  line  of  rubber  products,  estimated  to  cost 
$50,000  with  machinery.     W.  J.  Dean  heads  the  company. 

The  Wellsville  Fire  Brick  Co.,  Wellsville,  Mo.,  is  in  the 
market  for  a  24-in.  shaper. 

The  Common  Council.  Russell,  Kan.,  plans  for  the  in- 
stallation of  electric  pumping  machinery  in  connection  with 
a  proposed  waterworks  plant  and  system  to  cost  about 
$95,000. 

The  Toombs-Fay  Sash  &  Door  Co.,  666  East  Pine  Street, 
Springfield,  Mo.,  has  acquired  a  three-story  building  at  542 
West  Phelps  Street,  90  x  100  ft.,  and  will  remodel,  with  the 
installation  of  machinery,  to  double  approximately  the  pres- 
ent  capacity. 

The  Wabash  Railroad  Co.,  Railway  Exchange  building,  St. 
Louis,  is  planning  for  additions  in  its  car  and  engine  shops 
at  Moberly,  Mo.,  to  cost  $80,000.  A.  C.  Cunningham  is  chief 
engineer. 

The  Prest-O-Lite  Co.,  Inc.,  30  East  Forty-second  Street, 
New  York,  will  expend  about  $200,000  for  its  new  branch 
plant  at  Tulsa,  Okla. 


Cincinnati 

Cincinnati,   Nov.    26. 

IF  one  were  to  judge  the  machine  tool  industry  by 
the  number  of  inquiries,  it  could  be  considered 
very  active.  However,  most  of  these,  while  bona 
fide,  will  hardly  develop  into  orders  until  after  the 
first  of  the  year.  There  has  been  some  buying,  and 
although  the  industry  generally  is  not  fiooded  with 
business,  operations  in  shops  are  being  maintained 
fairly  well.  There  has  been  a  scattering  of  rail- 
road purchases  and  the  automobile  industry  has 
been  taking  a  number  of  tools,  the  General  Motors 
Corporation  accounting  for  a  great  deal  of  this 
activity.  The  steel  interests  have  also  been  fair 
buyers  the  past  few  weeks  and  many  tools  have 
been  sold  to  manufacturers  of  electrical  products. 

There   is  little  of  interest  regarding  the  export 
situation  and  orders  from  this  source,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Japan.   South  America  and  Australia  are 
not  looked  for  in  volume. 
The  Union  Gas  &  Electric  Co.,  Cincinnati,  has  purchased 
50  acres  at  the  confluence  of  the  Big  Miami  and  Ohio  Rivers 
as  a  site  for  a  new  power  generating  plant,  mention  of  which 
was  made  last  week.     It  will  cost,  with  equipment,  approxi- 
mately  $20,000,000.     Plans  are   being   completed   preparatory 
to  taking  bids  for  erection. 

The  plant  of  the  Miami  Cycle  &  Mfg.  Co..  Middletown, 
Ohio,  has  been  sold  to  the  Miami  Cabinet  Co..  a  new  com- 
pany to  manufacture  wood  and  metal  cabinets.  Edgar  S. 
Boren,  one  of  the  incorporators,  and  formerly  vice-president 
and  general  manager  of  the  Miami  company,  bid  in  the 
property  and  will  have  associated  with  him  Omer  Hartzell. 
Vincent  J.  Bramlage  and  Myron  A.  Seery  of  Middletown. 

The  Highway  Iron  Products  Co..  Ligonier,  Ind..  will  move 
to  Louisville  and  will  erect  a  plant  at  Seventeenth  and 
Magnolia  Streets  to  cost  $100,000.  The  first  unit  will  be  80  x 
250   ft.,  of  brick  and   steel.     Bridge   Iron   and   drainage   ma- 
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terlftis  for  highway  oon.sUiutlon  work  will  be   iiianufHctiirod. 

C.  V.  Joseph,  Columbia  LiuHillnR.  Louisville,  Is  president. 
The  Ironton  Stovo  &  Mfg.  Co.,   Ironton,  Ohio,  has  started 

work  on  an  addition  to  Its  plant.  The  increased  faollltles 
will  enable  the  oomimny  to  practically  double  its  output  of 
■toves  and  ranRcs. 

The  Modern  Showcase  &  Fixture  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio,  has 
purchased  the  plant  of  the  Ohio  Tractor  Co.,  In  bankruptcy, 
on  West  Goodale  Street,  and  will  move  Into  the  new  quarters 
about  Jan.  1.  Considerable  new  equipment  will  be  installed. 
G.  H.  Schwartz  Is  president. 

Tentative  plans  are  under  consideration  by  Charles  D. 
Jones  &  Co.,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  for  rebuilding  their  power 
plant  and  prain  elevator  partially  destroyed  by  lire  Nov.  18, 
with  loss  estimated  at  $500,000  including  equipment.    Charles 

D.  Jones  Is  head. 

The  Common  Council,  Paintsville,  Ky..  is  planning  the 
Installation  of  electric  pumping  machinery  in  connection  with 
extensions  In  the  waterworks,  estimated  to  cost  $50,000. 

The  St.  Francis  Seminary,  New  Burlington,  Ohio,  will 
commence  the  construction  of  a  power  plant  to  cost  about 
$70,000.  Kunz  &  Beck,  Carew  Building,  Cincinnati,  are  archi- 
tects. 

The  Roane  Iron  Co.,  Rockwood,  Tenn.,  will  install  addi- 
tional equipment  including  electrical  apparatus,  with  a  1500 
kw.  turbo-generator  of  Westinghouse  type. 

The  Ohio  River  Edison  Co.,  Toronto,  Ohio,  is  disposing  of 
a  preferred  stock  issue  of  $3,000,000,  the  proceeds  to  be  used 
In  connection  with  the  construction  of  a  local  generating  plant 
to  cost  more  than  $5,000,000  with  transmission  system. 


Cleveland 

Cleveland,  Nov.  2r.. 

THE  New  York  Central  Railroad  has  sent  out  an 
additional  list  covering  requirements  for  its  lines 
West  which  now  include  35  to  40  machines,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  equipment  for  which  the  company  has 
inquired  for  its  Eastern  lines.  The  new  list  in- 
cludes a  30-in.  x  12-in.  slab  milling  machine,  a  key- 
way  milling  machine,  54-in.  vertical  milling  machine 
and  two  28-in.  shapers.  Other  inquiries  are  looked 
for  from  the  New  York  Central  for  six  or  eight  18- 
to  38-in.  engine  lathes,  car  wheel  lathes  and  prob- 
ably other  equipment  which  it  is  expected  will  be 
placed  before  January.  The  Firestone  Tire  &  Rub- 
ber Co.  purchased  6  or  8  machines  and  is  figuring 
on  a  few  other  tools.  The  Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass 
Co.  purchased  a  planing  machine,  radial  drill  and 
18-in.  lathe  for  its  Zanesville,  Ohio,  plant.  There 
is  a  fair  volume  of  inquiry  for  automatic  screw 
machines.  Business  with  local  dealers  is  fair  al- 
though orders  are  mostly  for  single  tools. 

Builders  of  heavy  handling  equipment  report  an 
increase  in   inquiries.     Two  projects   that   came  up 
in   1920   involving  $325,000   have  been  revised,   one 
for  a  bridge  crane  for  a  steel  plant  and  the  other 
for  coal  handling  equipment  at  tide  water.     Loco- 
motive   crane    builders   report    an    improvement    in 
inquiries. 
The  P.  A.  Geier  Co.,  Cleveland,  will  build  an  addition  to 
Its  East  105th  Street  works,  doubling  the  present  floor  space 
of  both  its  plants.     The  extensions  will  include  a  four-story 
reinforcing  concrete  building,   68  x  240  ft.,  a  one-story  wing, 
56  X  66  ft.,  and  the  addition  of  three  stories  to  a  one-story 
building.     The   additional  space  will  be  used  for  the  manu- 
1    facture   of    washing    machines,    vacuum    cleaners    and    other 
electrical  household  appliances.     The  Geier  company  will  re- 
I    quire  considerable   additional   equipment  which   will  be   pur- 
chased shortly. 

The   Ferro   Machine    &   Foundry    Co.,    Cleveland,    will    en- 
large its  plant  by  the  erection  of  a  one-story  building,  100  x 
200  ft.  and  another,  30  x  70  ft.     The  additional  space  will  be 
I    used  largely  for  cleaning  room  purposes.      The  general  con- 
1   tract  has  been  placed  with  the  H.  K.  Ferguson  Co.,  Cleveland. 
:         The  Cleveland  Cutter  &  Reamer  Co.,  1619  Merwin  Avenue, 
has  under  construction  a  new  one-story,   40  x   100  ft.  plant 
at  7406   Madison  Avenue,  and  expects  to  move   into  its  new 
quarters  about  Jan.   1. 

The  Cleveland  Roofing  Tile  Co.  has  purchased  a  3-acre  site 
at  Dunn  Avenue  and  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  on  which  it 
will  erect  a  new  plant  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $80,000. 

The  Park  Battery  Co.,  277  East  156th  Street,  has  awarded 
contract  for  a  two-story  factory,  79  x  152  ft.  The  estimated 
cost  is  $75,000. 

The    Hearing    Tool    Co.,    Columbus,    Ohio,    will    move    to 


Mlllersburg.  Ohio,  where  it  will  remodel  the  Smith  &  Schott 
factory  bulhllng.  It  will  manufacture  steering  wheels,  spark 
plugs  and  other  automobile  parts.  H.  W.  Unkle  Is  vice- 
president  and  general  manager. 

The  National  Grinder  Co.,  Cleveland,  has  been  organized 
to  place  on  the  market  a  new  cylindrical  grinding  machine. 
It  has  established  a  plant  In  the  portion  of  the  building  oc- 
cupied by  the  Ohio  Ice  Machine  Co.  at  1931  West  Forty- 
seventh  Street.  It  has  a  capital  stock  of  $10,000.  Charles 
Craig  is  president  and  Otto  Schweitzer  is  treasurer. 

The  National  Stove  Co.,  Lorain,  Ohio,  a  division  of  th» 
American  Stove  Co.,  Cleveland,  has  placed  contract  with  T, 
J.  Hume,  Lorain,  for  Its  extensions  Involving  an  estimated 
expenditure  of  $100,000.  These  will  include  a  one-story  fac- 
tory, 65  X  195  ft. ;  a  Japanning  building,  82  x  110  ft.,  and 
warehouse,  50  x  82  ft. 

The  Osborn  Engineering  Co.,  Cleveland,  has  prepared 
plans  for  a  one-story  addition  to  the  plant  of  the  Erie  Steam 
Shovel  Co..  Erie,  Pa.  Bids  will  probably  be  taken  early  next 
year. 

The  Lambert  Tire  Co.,  Barberton,  Ohio,  has  prelimlnar; 
plans  for  an  addition  to  cost  $75,000.  Work  will  commence- 
early  in  the  spring. 

The  New  York,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis  Railroad  Co.,  Cleve- 
land, will  commence  the  erection  of  a  one-story  machine 
shop  at  its  repair  works  at  Conneaut.  Ohio,  to  cost  $40,000. 

W.  H.  Millspaugh,  Sandusky,  Ohio,  president  Sanduskj 
Foundry  &  Machine  Co.,  has  acquired  the  plant  and  propertj^ 
of  the  Erie  Window  Glass  Co.,  West  Sandusky,  for  a  new  in- 
dustrial  line   of  manufacture. 


South  Atlantic  States 

Baltimore.    Nov.    26. 

PLANS  are  being  drawn  for  a  one-story  building,  150  x  250 
ft.,  to  manufacture  commercial  bodies  for  automobilee 
and  wagons,  for  the  Leonhardt  Wagon  Works,  Inc.,  417  East 
Saratoga  Street,  Baltimore,  estimated  to  cost  $45,000.  J.  L. 
Barr,    Baltimore,    is   architect. 

Bids  will  be  received  by  the  Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Ac- 
counts, Navy  Department,  Washington,  until  Dec.  18.  for 
miscellaneous  hand  tools  for  Eastern  and  Western  navy 
yards,  schedule  1606  ;  also  for  one  motor-generator  set  and 
six  transformers  for  the  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard,  schedule 
1629;  until  Dec.  11.  for  4800  ft.  flexible  copper  hose  for  the- 
South  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard,  schedule  1617;  eight  thrust  and 
roller  bearings  for  the  Washington  Navy  Yard,  schedule  1610, 
and  until  Dec.  18,  for  6000  lb.  of  steel  wool,  for  Eastern  and 
Western   yards,   schedule   1611. 

Manual  training  equipment  will  be  installed  in  the  two- 
story  high  school  to  be  erected  at  Wilmington,  Del.  estimated 
to  cost  $500,000,  for  which  plans  are  being  drawn  by  Guilberl 
&  Betelle.  Chamber  of  Commerce  Building.  Newark,  N.  J., 
architects. 

D.  C.  Elphinstone  408  Continental  Building,  Baltimore, 
machinery  dealer,  has  inquiries  out  for  a  15  to  20  ton 
8- wheel  locomotive  crane;  also  for  one  horizontal  tubular 
boiler.  72  in.  in  diameter.  18  ft.  long,  with  brackets. 

Bids  will  be  received  by  the  chief  of  air  service.  United 
States  Army.  Washington,  until  Dec.  4  for  25  oil  pressure 
gages,  circular  QR  24-56,  and  for  26  airplane  propellers,,  cir- 
cular CAS  24-53. 

The  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  Wash- 
ington, has  information  of  a  company  at  Warsaw,  Poland, 
desiring  to  purchase  American  machinery  for  an  automobile 
manufacturing  plant.  No.  8187;  also,  of  a  company  at  Amrit- 
sar,  India,  in  the  market  for  canning  and  tin-can  manufac- 
turing machinery.  No.  8199;  for  box  manufacturing  machin- 
ery, St.  Pierre,  Prance,  No.  8186;  for  machinery  for  the  man- 
ufacture of  tiles,  pipes,  etc.  Oporto,  Portugal,  No.  8183  ;  and 
for  one  3-phase  generator  50  cycle,  225  volt,  a.c.  driven  by 
a  350  hp.  Diesel  engine  Teheran.  Persia.  No.  8145. 

C.  O.  Wilder.  Pelham,  Ga.,  has  inquiries  out  for  a  shingl* 
bolting  machine  and  saw. 

The  Big  Vein  Anthracite  Collieries,  Inc..  Pulaski,  Va..  will 
install  additional  electric  power  and  other  machinery  at  Its 
properties  in  the  Brush  Mountain  district.  Clyde  E.  Smith 
is  general  manager. 

The  North  Carolina  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Engi- 
neering, Raleigh,  has  plans  for  a  new  power  house,  with  ca- 
pacity of  about  1000  hp.  The  installation  will  include  a  260 
kva.  generator  and  auxiliary  equipment.  In  addition,  the 
plant  will  be  equipped  as  a  testing  station  for  engineering 
students  with  the  installation  of  steam  and  electric  testing 
equipment.  J.  E.  Sirrine  &  Co.,  Greenville,  S.  C,  are  engi- 
neers. 

The  Peerless  Mfg.  Co.,  Petersburgh,  Va.,  recently  or- 
ganized, is  planning  the  erection  of  a  one-story  factory,  90  x 
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130  ft.,  to  manufacture  mechanical  pencils  and  kindred 
specialties.  It  will  cost  about  $30,000  with  equipment.  Charles 
B.  Mills  is  general  manager.  Philip  N.  Stern.  Fredericks- 
burg, Va.,  is  architect. 

Fire,  Nov.  17,  destroyed  a  portion  of  the  car  shops  of  the 
Central  of  Georgia  Railroad  Co.,  Savannah,  Ga.,  with  loss 
estimated  at  |750,000  including  buildings  and  equipment.  Re- 
building plans  are  under  consideration. 

Bids  will  be  received  by  the  North  Carolina  College  for 
Women.  Greensboro.  N.  C,  until  Dec.  4  for  four  500  hp. 
natertube  boilers,  high  pressure  type,  four  multiple  retort 
underfeed  stokers  and  auxiliary  equipment  for  the  power 
house.  Clyde  R.  Place,  Grand  Central  Terminal.  New  York, 
is  engineer.    J.  I.  Foust  is  president. 

Bids  will  be  received  by  the  general  purchasing  officer, 
Panama  Canal.  Washington,  until  Dec.  1  for  24  sets  of  twist 
drills;  reamers;  17  sets  of  stocks  and  dies;  machine  taps: 
files;  hand  saws;  drills;  band  saws;  hacksaw  blades,  and 
other  equipment,  circular  2339;  until  Dec.  4  for  84  monkey 
wrenches;  156  Stillson  wrenches;  24  side  cutting  pliers;  716 
chisels;  120  screw-drivers;  5  pipe  cutters,  and  other  equip- 
ment, dlrcular  1575. 

The  Hickory  Paper  Box  Co.,  Hickory,  N.  C.  has  acquired  a 
site  and  plans  the  construction  of  a  new  factory  to  cost  $75,- 
000,  including  equipment. 

W.  R.  E.  King.  Cumberland,  Md..  is  at  the  head  of  a 
project  to  construct  a  new  glass  manufacturing  plant,  replac- 
ing a  works  destroyed  by  fire  some  months  ago.  It  will  in- 
clude a  power  house  and  will  cost  about  $100,000  with 
machinery. 

The  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  Wash- 
ington, has  information  regarding  the  proposed  construction 
of  a  steam  power  plant  in  a  Canadian  city,  estimated  to  cost 
$900,000.  with  machinery.  It  is  purposed  to  commence  work 
in  the  spring.  Reference  No.  110934. 

The  Board  of  Town  Commissioners,  Laurinsburg.  N.  C, 
will  take  bids  until  Dec.  18  for  equipment  for  a  municipal 
waterworks,  including  motor-driven  centrifugal  pumps  and 
accessory  apparatus,  steel  water  tower  and  tank,  transmis- 
sion line  and  other  equipment,  as  per  plans  and  specifications 
on  file,  or  at  the  office  of  the  Gilbert  C.  White  Co..  Durham, 
N.  C,  engineer.     C.  M.  Fetter  is  clerk. 

The  Youghiogheny  River  Power  Co.  and  the  Youghlogheny 
Water  &  Electric  Co.  affiliated,  allied  with  the  Penn  Public 
Service  Co..  Clearfield,  Pa,,  have  made  application  for  per- 
mission to  construct  a  hydroelectric  power  plant  on  the 
Youghiogheny  River  near  Oakland,  Md.,  with  capacity  of 
100,000  hp.,  estimated  to  cost,  with  transmission  system  and 
auxiliary  power  stations,  $25,000,000.  Charles  B.  Hawley  is 
consulting  engineer. 

The  Hackley-Morrison  Co..  1708  Lewis  Street,  Richmond. 
Va.,  machinery  dealer,  has  inquiries  out  for  100  steel  end 
dump  cars  each  from  I14  to  2  yds.  capacity;  for  one  revolving 
screen,  48  to  60  in.  in  diameter.  20  ft.  long;  one  hydraulic 
wheel  press.  100  to  150  tons  capacity;  two  dragline  machines, 
Bucyrus  type,  with  125  ft.  and  150  ft.  booms,  respectively: 
one  24-in.  belt  bucket  elevator ;  one  75-hp.  motor,  a.c. ;  and 
two  gyratory  crushers. 

The  Glover  Mfg.  Co..  Rome,  Ga.,  is  in  the  market  for  a 
32-40  in.  band  saw;  12-14  in.  molder;  6  x  24  in.,  planer  and 
matcher:  10-12  in.  jointer;  self-feed  rip  saw,  and  other  tools 
for  its  wood-working  plant. 

The  Regal  Blue  Marble  Co..  Regal,  near  Murphy,  N.  C, 
lias  plans  for  an  addition  and  the  installation  of  considerable 
new  equipment. 

The  Pyramid  Motor  Co.,  Charlotte,  N.  C,  is  perfecting 
plans  for  a  three-story  automobile  manufacturing  plant, 
totaling  about  75.000  sq.  ft.  of  space,  to  cost  $130,000.  Fred 
Anderson  is  president. 

The  Telegraphone  Mfg.  &  Sales  Co.,  Southern  Building. 
Washington,  organized  to  manufacture  mechanical  recording 
devices,  has  made  no  definite  plans  for  operation,  but  much 
of  the  work  will  be  done  by  contract.  H.  P.  O'Reilly  is  one 
of  the  heads. 


Detroit 

Detroit,  Nov.   26. 

PLANS  have  been  filed  by  the  Beattie  Machine  Co.,  1946 
Baker  Street,  Detroit,  for  a  one-story  addition  to  cost 
$40,000  Including  equipment. 

The  Cadillac  Motor  Car  Co.,  2060  Clark  Avenue,  Detroit, 
has  plans  for  six  additions,  five-stories  and  smaller,  at  Clark 
and  Scotten  Avenues,  to  cost  apiiroximately  $2,000,000  with 
machinery.  One  structure  will  be  used  as  a  pattern  shop, 
three  for  foundry  service  and  the  other  two  for  general  man- 
ufacture.    The  Austin  Co.,  Penobscot  Building,   is  architect. 

The  J.  E.  Barrett  Co.,  6545  Epworth  Boulevard.  Detroit, 
operating  a  machine  shop.  Is  planning  the  installation  of  a 
bolt  threader  and  punch  press. 


The  Ford  Motor  Co.,  Detroit,  has  awarded  a  general  con- 
tract to  the  Bryant  &  Detwiler  Co..  Dime  Bank  Building,  for 
two  additions,  one-story,  600  x  1220  ft.,  and  two-stories,  100 
x  130  ft.  The  latter  will  be  used  for  the  most  part  as  a 
foundrj'  and  the  other  structure  for  general  manufacture  and 
assembling.  The  company  has  commenced  operations  in  a 
new  wire-manufacturing  department  for  fine  insulated  cop- 
per wire,  etc.,  and  plans  for  extensions  in  this  branch  and 
the  installations  of  additional  equipment. 

The  Rich  Steel  Products  Co.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  manu- 
facturer of  structural  steel  specialties,  has  resumed  opera- 
tions after  a  recent  fire.  As  soon  as  insurance  adjustment 
has  been  made  it  will  commence  the  erection  of  a  new  build- 
ing to  replace  the  structure  recently  destroyed  with  a  loss  of 
about  $75,000. 

The  Buhl  Metal  Stamping  Co..  Scotten  Avenue,  Detroit, 
manufacturer  of  kitchen  utensils,  milk  cans,  etc.,  has  secured 
options  on  about  15  acres  at  San  Pedro  Harbor.  Los  Angeles, 
and  contemplates  the  construction  of  a  new  Pacific  Coast 
plant,  to  cost  approximately  $500,000  with  machinery.  J.  C. 
Buhl  is  one  of  the  heads  of  the  company. 

The  Crane  Co.,  836  South  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  will 
build  a  two-story  addition,  100  x  100  ft.,  to  Its  factory  branch 
at  Grand  Rapids.  Mich.,  to  cost  about  $35,000.  W.  J.  Clark 
is  company  engineer. 

The  Wolverine  Stone  Co.,  7976  Riopelle  Street,  Detroit,  is 
planning  for  the  installation  of  a  power  trip  hammer,  Beaudy 
or  Bradley  type. 

The  Bostick  Stove  Co.,  Lapeer,  Mich.,  is  planning  the 
construction  of  a  new  foundry  to  replace  the  structure  re- 
cently destroyed  by  fire  with  loss  of  942.000  including  equip- 
ment. The  plant  will  be  idle  until  the  new  foundry  is  avail- 
able. 

The  Peerless  Portland  Cement  Co..  Union  City,  Mich., 
has  acquired  property  at  River  Rouge  and  plans  the  con- 
struction of  a  new  cement  mill,  estimated  to  cost  $3,500,000, 
including   machinery. 

Manual  training  equipment  will  be  installed  in  the  three- 
story  high  school  to  be  erected  at  Monroe.  Mich.,  estimated 
to  cost  $175,000.  The  Warren,  Holmes  &  Powers  Co.,  Tus- 
sing   Building,   Lansing,  Mich.,   is   architect. 

The  National  Standard  Co.,  Niles.  Mich.,  manufacturer 
of  copper  cables,  jacks  and  wire  products,  has  acquired 
the  former  plant  of  the  Falor  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio,  for 
a  new  branch  works.  Machinery  will  be  installed  for  the 
production  of  welded  wire  for  automobile  tire  manufacture. 


GuK  States 

Birmingham.  Nov.   26. 

PLANS  are  being  perfected  by  the  Theater  Electric  Light 
Co.,  1413%  Elm  Street,  Dallas,  Tex..  L.  G.  Bissinger,  sec- 
retary and  treasurer,  recently  organized,  for  the  installation 
of  a  power  plant  in  a  building  at  208  North  Akard  Street. 
Generating  sets  and  auxiliary  machinery  will  be  purchased. 

The  Cox  Foundry  Co..  Bessemer,  Ala.,  has  acquired  the 
plant  and  business  of  the  City  Foundry  Co.  The  new  owner 
will  maintain  operations  at  the  present  location,  using  the 
plant  as  a  branch  for  the  production  of  waterworks  and 
kindred  castings.  The  main  Cox  plant  will  continue  in  the 
manufacture  of  soil  pipe  and  fittings.  Charles  H.  Cox  is 
president  and  general  manager. 

The  City  Ice  Delivery  Co.,  Fairfield,  Ala.,  will  commence 
the  construction  of  an  ice-manufacturing  plant,  estimated  to 
cost  $150,000  with  equipment.  Warren,  Knight  &  Davis, 
Fairfield,  are  architects. 

The  Roe-Nichols  Oil  Co.,  Tulsa,  Okla.,  has  preliminary 
plans  for  the  construction  of  a  new  oil  refinery  in  the  vicinity 
of  Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  estimated  to  cost  $100,000  with  equlp- 

Fire,  Nov.  21.  destroyed  a  portion  of  the  sugar  refinery  of 
the  Vida  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  Loreauville,  La.,  with  loss  esti- 
mated at  $100,000  including  equipment.  The  power  house 
was  destroyed.     Rebuilding  plans  are  under  consideration. 

The  Checker  Cab  Co.,  Inc.,  New  Orleans,  has  acquired 
about  25,000  sq.  ft.  on  Poydras  Street  for  the  erection  of 
a  new  service  and  repair  works,  estimated  to  cost  $85,000 
with  equipment.     Joseph  Bustes  is  president. 

The  American  Public  Service  Corporation,  Marshall,  Tex., 
has  taken  over  the  plant  of  the  Gilmer  Ice  &  Electric  Co., 
Gilmer.  Tex.,  recently  acquired,  and  plans  for  extensions  and 
the  installation  of  additional  equipment. 

J.  D.  Young.  Leesburg,  Fla.,  and  associates  will  com- 
mence the  construction  of  a  hydroelectric  power  plant  at 
Moss  Bluff,  Tex.,  in  January.  It  will  have  an  Initial  cap.icity 
of  about  700  hp.,  and  later  increased  to  1200  hp.  A  trans- 
mission line.  22  miles  long,  will  also  be  built. 
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(.ieoiK"-'  L,.  Culbiini,  l.ako  City,  Fla..  is  al  tlic  Ixail  of  a 
projoit  to  construct  a  cold  storage  and  precoollng  plant,  es- 
timated to  cost  $00,000  with  machinery.  A  company  will  be 
oreanlzed  and  plans  prepared  In  the  near  future.  Mr.  Col- 
burn  IB  Bcrretary  of  the  local  Rotary  Club. 

Klrc,  Nov.  If),  destroyed  a  portion  of  the  loadlnp  and  dls- 
Irllmtlnp  plant  of  the  Humble  Oil  &  Reflnlng  Co.,  Mildred, 
Tex.,  with  loss  e.slimated  at  $100,000  Including  equipment. 
It  Is  planned  to  rebuild.     Headquarters  are  at  Houston,  Tex. 

The  Valley  Electric  &  Ice  Co.,  San  Benito,  Tex.,  has  work 
In  progTCBS  on  a  new  power  plant.  The  company  Is  said  to 
have  tentative  plans  for  a  new  central  power  station  In  the 
RIo  Grande  Valley  section. 

The  June  Machinery  Co.,  First  and  Franklin  Streets, 
Waco,  Tex.,  Is  planning  the  erection  of  a  three-story  addition 
to  cost  $75,000. 

The  Southern  Railway,  Thirteenth  Street  and  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  N.  W.,  Washington,  has  tentative  plans  for 
new  car  repair  works  at  Its  Flndley.  Yards,  Birmingham,  to 
cost  $300,000  with  equipment.  It  will  replace  the  portion 
of  the  works  at  Gadsden.  Ala.,  recently  destroyed  by  Are. 

The  Lukens  Steel  Co..  Coatesvllle,  Pa.,  will  expend  about 
$30,000  for  the  machinery  installation  at  its  new  distributing 
plant  at  New  Orleans,  now  In  course  of  construction,  in- 
cluding hoisting,  conveying  and  other  machinery.  Consider- 
able equipment  will  also  be  removed  from  the  present  local 
works  to  the  new  site.  The  plant  will  represent  an  invest- 
ment of  $300,000  and  is  expected  to  be  ready  for  service  in 
February.  The  company  is  considering  the  construction  of 
a  new  water  terminal  in  the  same  vicinity,  estimated  to  cost 
$100,000. 

The  Llano  Gold  &  Rare  Metal  Co.,  Llano,  Tex.,  recently 
formed  with  a  capital  of  $500,000,  is  planning  the  installa- 
tion of  equipment  in  properties  in  this  section,  including 
electric  power,  hoisting  and  other  apparatus. 

The  Marsh  Brothers  Stave  &  Heading  Co.,  Watertown, 
Fla.,  recently  organized,  will  commence  the  construction  of 
a  new  sawmill  with  capacity  of  about  20,000  ft.  per  day. 
The  machinery  will  be  electrically-operated. 

The  Buckeye  Cotton  Oil  Mill,  Jackson,  Miss.,  is  planning 
for  extensions  in  its  plant  and  the  installation  of  additional 
equipment,  estimated  to  cost  $35,000. 

The  Southern  Mfg.  Co.,  Gardner  and  Tenth  Streets, 
Gadsden,  Ala.,  is  planning  the  construction  of  a  new  building 
at  its  lumber  finishing  mills,  to  cost  $85,000  with  machinery. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Panhandle,  Tex.,  has  closed 
arrangements  with  a  company,  whose  name  is  temporarily 
withheld,  for  the  construction  of  an  oil  refinery  on  donated 
site,  estimated  to  cost  $100,000. 

The  Deal  Lumber  Co.,  Buhl,  Ala.,  is  planning  to  rebuild 
its  mill  and  power  house  recently  destroyed  by  Are  with 
loss   of   about  ■  $50,000,    including   equipment. 


Indiana 

INDI.'INAPOLIS,    Nov.     26. 

EXPANSION  plans  are  being  arranged  by  the  Chandler 
&  Taylor  Co.,  South  Addison  Street,  Indianapolis,  manu- 
facturer of  steam  engines  and  parts,  including  the  installa- 
tion of  machinery  to  double  the  present  capacity.  The  work 
will  be  carried  out  within  the  next  three  or  four  months, 
and  closely  following  it  is  expected  to  make  further  en- 
largements in  different  departments.  The  company  is  in- 
creasing its  capital  from  $100,000  to  $400,000.  W.  M.  Taylor 
is  president. 

W.  J.  Holliday  &  Co!,  326  West  Georgia  Street,  Indian- 
apolis, are  having  plans  drawn  for  a  new  steel  fabricating 
plant  at  600-700  West  McCarty  Street,  estimated  to  cost 
$500,000  with  equipment.  J.  C.  Troyer  is  company  architect. 
J.  S.  Holliday  is  president. 

Thomas  L.  Green  &  Co.,  202  Miley  Avenue,  Indianapolis, 
manufacturers  of  baking  machinery,  etc.,  have  awarded  a 
contract  to  the  E.  H.  Pierson  Construction  Co.,  Indianapolis, 
for  a  one-story  addition,  90  x  120  ft.,  estimated  to  cost 
$30,000  with  equipment. 

The  Anderson  Oil  Engine  Co.,  Anderson,  Ind.,  is  being 
organized  to  take  over  the  plant  of  the  Anderson  Foundry 
&  Machine  Co.,  now  in  receivership.  The  new  company 
plans   for  a  stock  issue  of  about  $600,000. 

The  Fallansbee  Brothers  Co.,  Indianapolis,  recently  or- 
ganized, will  operate  a  sheet  metal  working  plant  at  325 
South   Missouri   Street. 

The  Home  Ice  Co.,  Bedford,  Ind..  will  commence  the 
erection  of  a  new  one  and  two-story  plant  to  cost  about 
$55,000  including  equipment.     Sanford  Standish  is  president. 

Bids  will  be  received  by  the  City  Council,  Fort  Wayne. 
Ind.,  until  Dee.  10  for  a  100-ton  hoist  for  use  in  connection 


with  a  mov.abl.'  ilaiii  i>n  lii.-  .Vlaiinit-  Kiv.-r.  A.  W.  Gros- 
venor,  122  East  WaHlilnKtini  Street,  Is  city  engineer.  In 
(Charge. 

The  Marshall  &  Huschart  Machinery  Co.  of  Indiana.  Inc., 
Illinois  and  South  Streets,  Indianapolis,  has  acquired  the 
machinery  at  the  former  local  plant  of  the  Monroe  Auto- 
mobile Co.,  Including  machine  tools,  heat-treating  and 
hardening  equipment,  small  tools,  etc.,  and  will  place  It 
on  the   market. 

The  Board  of  Trustees,  Purdue  University,  Lafayette, 
Ind.,  will  commence  the  construction  of  a  new  power  house 
to  cost  about  JIOO.OOO  with  machinery.  Work  will  also  be 
started  on  a  new  electrical  building  for  laboratory  and 
instruction  service,  to  cost  $105,000.  Plans  for  a  high  power 
electric  transmission  laboratory  will  be  held  In  abeyance. 

Fire,  Nov.  19.  destroyed  a  portion  of  the  plant  and 
equipment  of  the  Kokomo  Aviation  Corporation.  Wilber 
Fagley  Field,  Kokomo,  Ind.,  with  loss  estimated  at  $50,000. 
Fred  Ruddell  is  president.  Plans  are  being  arranged  for 
rebuilding. 

The  Twyman  Remanufacturing  Motor  Co.,  Indianapolis, 
recently  organized,  has  leased  the  former  plant  of  the 
Lafayette  Motors  Corporation,  Mars  Hill  section,  and  will 
install  equipment  for  rebuilding  and  reassembling  auto- 
mobiles. Initial  work  will  be  confined  to  Buick  and  Nash 
cars,  to  be  extended  later  to  other  automobiles.  B.  W. 
Twyman  heads  the  company. 


da 
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L.ana 

Toronto,  Nov.   26. 
rOTWITHSTANDlNC    that    many    interests    are 
inquiring  for  machine  tools  the  greater  part  of 
the  sales  is  confined  to  one  or  two  tools  to  a  cus- 
tomer.     Ontario    builders    point   out,    however,    that 
activities    at    their    plants    average    from    60    to    70 
per  cent   capacity  and   the  demand   for  their  prod- 
ucts   has    been    greater    this    year    than    since    the 
slump  of  1920.     Generally  speaking,  industrial  con- 
cerns   have    been    showing   more    interest    in    equip- 
ment  of   late   and   many   have   put   their   plants   in 
shape  for  increased  production  for  the  coming  year, 
but   there   are   still   a   considerable    number   yet   to 
place   orders    for  equipment,   both   for  replacement 
purposes   and   on   new   works   account. 
The   town   of  Brockville.   Ont..    is  contemplating  the  pur- 
chase  of   a   gas   engine   to   cost   $13,000    for   a   hydroelectric 
station. 

Bids  have  been  received  for  the  construction  of  a 
$50,000  extension  to  an  electric  sub-station  for  the  HoUinger 
Consolidated    Gold    Mines,    Ltd.,    Timmins,    Ont. 

The  Dominion  Oilcloth  &  Linoleum  Co.  has  started  work 
on  the  erection  of  a  $90,000  factory  on  St.  Catharine  Street 
East,  Montreal. 

The  Marine  Welding  &  Boiler  Co.,  Port  Colborne,  Ont.. 
proposes  to  build  a  $10,000  machine  shop  and  will  require 
equipment.     J.   Sherk  is  manager. 

The  Kaustine  Co.,  Ltd.,  Dundas,  Ont.,  manufacturers  of 
sanitary  closets,  etc.,  has  started  work  on  an  addition  and 
is  in  the  market  for  25  hp.  and  30  hp.,  locomotive  fire 
box   type   of  boilers. 

Courtaulds,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  is  interested  in  the  purchase 
of  machinery  for  a  silk  factory  to  be  erected  at  Cornwall. 
Ont.  C.  R.  Tetley,  314  Beaver  Hall  Hill,  Montreal,  is 
purchasing   agent.      The   plant   will   cost    $75,000. 

The   Mclntyre   Porcupine   Mines,    Schumacher,   Ont.,   is   in 
the  market  for  mining  machinery.     R.  J.  Innes  is  manager. 
The    National    Welding    Co..    563     St.    Timothee     Street. 
Montreal,    will    purchase    shears,    drills,   etc. 

The  Dubuisson  Mining  Co.,  Amos.  Que..  W.  Norris.  pur- 
chasing agent,   is  in  the   market  for   complete   mining   equip- 

The  Canadian  Heating  Apparatus  Foundry.  Monlmagny, 
Que.,  proposes  to  purchase  foundry  equipment,  C.  A. 
Paquet  is   purchasing   agent. 

Savara  &  Lettre.  1581  St.  James  Street,  Montreal,  is  in 
the  market  for   a   planer,   lathe,  etc. 

J.  Therrien,  576  Ontario  Street  East.  Montreal,  is  asking 
for  equipment  for  a  machine  shop,  including  reamer,  small 
tools,  etc. 

The  Emery  Steel  Co.,  Montreal,  is  asking  for  equipment 
for  a  foundry  and  machine  shop.  H.  S.  Ross,  90  St.  James 
Street,    is   purchasing   agent. 

The  Acton  Machine  Co.,  Acton,  Ont.,  is  in  the  market  for 
metal  working  machinery  to  manufacture  automobile  spe- 
cialties, etc.     F.   S.  Blow   is  manager. 
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It  is  reported  that  the  Hull  Steel  Foundries.  Hull.  Que., 
manufacturers  of  railroad  equipment,  will  purchase  ma- 
chinery, furnaces,  power  hammers,  etc..  for  $1,000,000  steel 
mill   at  Ogdensburg,   N.   Y.     A.   H.   Coplan   is  president. 

The  Cylinder  Grinding  &  Auto  Part  Co.,  146  Mountain 
Street,  Montreal,  is  asking  for  a  hack-saw,  threading  ma- 
chine, etc. 

Chapraans,  Ltd.,  330  Gerrard  Street,  East,  Toronto,  is 
asking  for  prices,  etc.,  on  ice-making  machinery  and  equip- 
ment. 

The  Canada  Wood  Products  Co.,  Ridgetown,  Ont.,  is 
building  an  addition  and  is  in  the  market  for  machinery 
CO  manufacture   wood   specialties. 

W.  B.  Browne  &  Co.,  Norval,  Ont.,  are  in  the  market 
for  a  15-in.  Moore  grinder;  5%  kw.  generator,  125  volts 
pr  larger,  also  No.  3  or  4  Plansifter. 

The  North  Shore  Power  Co.,  Three  Rivers,  Que.,  contem- 
Tflates  the  construction  of  hydro-electric  power  plant  to 
levelop  5000  hp. 

The  Lee  Puncture  Proof  Tire  Co.  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  Mon- 
'xeal,  has  been  incorporated  with  $2,000,000  capital  stock, 
It  is  a  subsidiary  of  the  Lee  Puncture  Proof  Tire  Co.  of 
Conshohoeken,  Pa.,  and  it  is  stated  that  the  Canadian  com- 
pany plans  the  erection  of  works  in  the  vicinity  of  Mon- 
•jeal  to  have  a  capacity  of  250  tires  and  500  tubes  per  day. 
The  construction  of  the  plant,  equipment  and  working  capi- 
tal will  be  provided  by  an  issue  of  common  shares  of  no 
par  value  at  $10  per  share.  Officers  of  the  company  in- 
:lude  J.  J.  Carrick.  Toronto,  president ;  directors.  Sir  William 
Mackenzie,  Toronto;  A.  A.  Garthwaite,  New  York;  J.  R. 
Timmins,   Montreal. 

\%'estern  Canada 
The    factory     and     machinery    owned    by     the    Victoria 
Lumber     &  Mfg.   Co.,  at  Chemadnus.   B.   C,  were  destroyed 
t)y  fire  Nov.   18   with  a   loss   of   $500,000. 

The  Alberta  Refineries,  Edmonton,  Alta.,  will  erect  an 
oil  plant  and  will  purchase  producing  and  refining  equip- 
ment.     W.    B.    Stewart    is    interested. 

The  Hammond  Cedar  Mill  Co.,  is  preparing  to  build  a 
$200,000  mill  at  Port  Coquitlam,   B.  C. 

The  Yellow  Fir  Lumber  Co.,  Port  Alberni,  B.  C,  will 
build  a  sawmill  at  Great  Central  Lake  and  is  in  the  market 
for   machinery,   boilers,   etc.    • 


of   construction. 


about 


Fir   mill    unit    now   in 
$300,000. 

The  Samson  Tire  Co.,  Compton,  Cal.,  has  awarded  con- 
tract to  D.  C.  Arey,  San  Pedro,  Los  Angeles,  for  an  addition 
to  its  plant.  Electric  power  and  other  machinery  will  be  in- 
stalled. 

The  Guadalupe  Portland  Cement  Co.,  San  Francisco,  re- 
cently organized  with  a  capital  of  $3,000,000,  has  purchased 
260  acres  in  the  Almaden  Mines  section,  San  Jose,  Cal.,  as  a 
site  for  a  new  mill,  estimated  to  cost  $1,000,000  with  ma- 
chinery. The  company  is  headed  by  Leo  J.  Pope  and  Boa- 
well  F.  King.  Humboldt  Bank  Building.  The  last  noted 
represents  the  company. 


Pacific  Coast 

San   Francisco,   Nov.   21. 

WORK  will  commence  on  a  one-story  locomotive  erecting 
shop  for  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  Co.,  at  Los 
Angeles.  80  x  500  ft.,  estimated  to  cost  $600,000  with  ma- 
chinery. The  installation  will  include  one  200-ton  and  two 
15-ton  electric  traveling  cranes,  hoisting  machinery  and  other 
equipment.  The  engineering  department.  Room  9,  Fifth  Street 
ind  Central  Avenue,  is  in  charge. 

The  Paramount  Motors  Corporation  of  the  Pacific,  Inc., 
izusa,  Cal.,  has  taken  title  to  15  acres  as  a  site  for  a  new 
plant  to  manufacture  automobiles.  It  will  include  a  parts 
department,  assembling  unit,  machine  shop,  power  house  and 
other  buildings,  estimated  to  cost  $1,000,000  with  machinery. 
The  local  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  interested  in  the  project. 
The  company  was  recently  incorporated  under  Delaware  laws 
with  capital  of  $15,000,000. 

The  Grinnell  Co.,  453  Mission  Street,  San  Francisco,  manu- 
facturer of  fire  extinguishers,  etc.,  with  headquarters  at 
Providence,  R.  I.,  has  awarded  contract  to  H.  L.  Peterson,  35 
Montgomery  Street,  for  a  new  one  and  two-story  plant,  90  x 
240  ft.,  to  cost  $90,000.  The  Austin  Co.,  Santa  Fe  Building, 
Is  architect. 

The  Nevada-California  Electric  Corporation,  Riverside, 
Cal.,  operating  hydroelectric  generating  plants  in  the  Bishop 
Creek  section,  Inyo  County,  is  disposing  of  a  bond  issue  of 
$1,000,000,  a  portion  of  the  proceeds  to  be  used  for  extensions. 
E.   S.   Kassler  is  president. 

The  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Co.,  445  Sutter  Street,  San 
Francisco,  has  an  appropriation  of  $87,000  for  extensions  in 
Its  power  house  at  C  and  Jessie  Streets,  and  the  installation 
of  additional  equipment. 

The  Myers  Safety  Switch  Co.,  San  Francisco,  has  awarded 
a  general  contract  to  John  Spargo,  Russ  Building,  for  a  new 
one-story  plant  on  West  Fifth  Street.  M.  I.  Schwartz,  Nevada 
Bank  Building,  is  architect. 

The  Duralite  Co.,  Central  Building,  Seattle,  recently  or- 
ganized to  manufacture  building  blocks  and  kindred  products. 
contemplates  the  erection  of  a  plant  estimated  to  cost  $50,000 
with  machinery.     Harry  Shaw  is  president. 

The  Long  Bell  Lumber  Co.,  Longview,  Wash.,  will  install 
electric  power  equipment  and  mill  machinery 
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The  range  of  prices 
from  Monday  of  last  W( 
follows : 

Low 
Allis-Chalmers  ..   41% 

Allis-Chal.  pf 89 

Am.  B.  S.  &  Fdy.   74 
.A.ra.  B.  S.  &F.  pf.103        ] 
American  Can...    97%    ' 

Am.  Can  pf 108% 

Am.  Car  &  Fdry.160 
Am.  Car  &  F.  pf.l21 
American  Loco..  73% 
.A.m.  Radiator...  84% 
Am.  Stl.  Fdries.  37% 
Am.  Stl.  Fd.  pt.  .101i.> 
Baldwin  Loco... 125% 
Baldwin  Loco,  pf.112% 
Bethlehem  Steel.  49 
Beth.  Stl.  7%  pf.  89 
Beth.  Stl.  8%  pf.l04 
Cambria  Iron...  40 
Chic.   Pneu.   Tool  SO 

Colo.  F^iel 23 

Crucible    Steel..  .    64 
Crucible  Stl.  pf.  .    90% 
Gen.    Electric.  .  .  .178 
Gt  No.  Ore  Cert.   30% 
Gulf  States  Steel   79% 
Gulf  Sts.   Stl.  pf.100% 

Int.   Har 76 

Int.  Har.  pt 106% 


75% 
103% 
103  Vi 
109% 
162% 
122 

75% 


55  Vi 
93% 
106% 
40 

84% 

251a 

67% 
90% 

184% 
32% 
85% 

100% 
79 

108% 


Low 
Jones&Laughlin.l07% 

Lima  Loco 65 

Midvale    Steel...    27 

Nat.-Acme     7% 

Nat.    En.   &   Stm.   39% 
N.    Y.    Air  Brake  37% 

Otis  Steel 7% 

Otis   Steel   pf 49% 

Pressed  Stl.  Car  53 
Pressed  Steel  pf.  83 
Replogle  Steel...   10 

Republic    45% 

Republic   pf 91% 

Sloss-Sheflield  . .  49  " 
Sloss-Sheflield  pf.  81% 
Steel  of  Canada.  66% 
Superior  Steel. . .  25 
Transue-Wms.  . . 
Un.   Alloy    Steel. 

U.  S.  Pipe 

U.  S.  Pipe  pf 

U.  S.  Steel 

U.  S.  Steel  pf . . . 
Vanadium  Steel.  28^ 
Va.  I.  C.  &  Coke  54 
Whouse  Air  Br.  SI 
Y'gstown   S.  &  T.   65 


33% 


921, 


[ndustrial  Finances 


The  Home  Trust  Co.,  Derby,  Conn.,  and  Samuel  Persky, 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  have  been  made  temporary  receivers  for 
the  Acme  Tool  Co.,  Derby.  The  receivership  was  asked  by 
local  creditors  to  protect  themselves,  they  claimed,  against 
other  creditors. 

Following  extensive  litigation,  the  plant  of  the  Marlin  Fire 
-Arms  Co.,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  will  be  sold  at  auction  in 
February.  The  cause  of  the  sale  is  a  foreclosure  on  a  $145,- 
000  mortgage. 

The  American-British  Mfg.  Co.,  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  has 
filed  a  voluntary  petition  in  bankruptcy.  The  company  is  a 
wartime  industry  and  made  munitions.  Its  assets  are  cash, 
$36.66  ;  bills,  notes,  etc.,  $239  ;  personal  property,  $340.84 ; 
debts  due  $201,539  ;  unliquidated  claims,  $321,909.  Liabilities 
are   not  totaled. 

The  Crucible  Steel  Co.  of  America  earned  $1,000,000  more 
in  September  and  October,  1923,  than  in  the  corresponding 
months  of  1922,  according  to  Chairman  Wilkinson's  state- 
ment to  stockholders  at  the  annual  meeting.  R.  B.  Mellon 
of  Pittsburgh  was  elected  director,  succeeding  Duane  Arm- 
strong, resigned. 

Income  account  of  the  Central  Steel  Co.  for  the  half 
year  ended  June  30  shows  net  income  of  $1,705,865,  after 
charges  and  taxes.  The  balance  sheet  as  of  that  date  shows 
earned  surplus  of  $4,019,938. 

Eaton  Axle  &  Spring  Co.  reports  net  income,  after  all 
charges  but  before  Federal  taxes,  of  $317,428  for  the  eight 
months  ended  Aug.  31. 


its  new  West 


Industrial  News  Item 

The  publication  and  advertising  departments  of  the  Gen- 
eral Electric  Co.  will  be  combined  on  Dec.  1  with  Martin 
P.  Rice,  as  manager  of  the  publicity  department,  in  charge. 
Frank  H.  Gale,  advertising  manager,  will  become  assisUnt 
to  D.  R.  Bullen  and  manager  of  conventions  and  exhibits. 
C.  H.  Lang,  who  has  been  assistant  to  Mr.  Rice  as  manager 
of  the  publication  department,  will  continue  as  assistant  man- 
ager of  the  newly  created  publicity  department,  and  T.  J. 
McManis,  who  has  been  manager  of  the  department  of 
publicity  for  the  Edison  Lamp  Works  of  the  General  Electric 
Co..  Harrison,  N.  J.,  will  also  become  an  assistant  manager 
of  the  new  department. 
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NEW  TRADE  PUBLICATIONS 
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steel  Tnnkii.— Younsstown  Boiler  &  Tank  Co., 
Voimestown,  Ohio.  Two  pamphlets  devoted  to  horl- 
zuntiil  tanks  for  the  storaKC  of  water  and  other  liquids 
and  to  tanks  of  other  shapes  for  similar  purposes  have 
been  issued.  Bulletin  BOO  relating  spccincally  to  the 
horizontal  tanks  has  40  pases,  Including;  a  large  amount 
of  tabular  matter  coverhifr  sizes,  capacities,  weights, 
etc.  This  bulletin  has  In  both  front  and  back  large 
folding  sheets  showing  capacities,  In  gallons  per  Inch 
of  liquid  depth,  of  tanks  of  varying  diameters  and 
lengths,  these  being  company  standards  in  both  dimen- 
sions. For  the  varying  diameters,  capacities  in  gallons 
are  given  also  per  foot  of  length  to  permit  calculation 
for  odd  lengths.  The  other  pamphlet  is  a  reprint  of  a 
series  of  advertisements  which  appeared  in  a  list  of 
national  business  papers.  They  are  devoted,  one  after 
the  other,  to  such  topics  as  progress,  thought,  organ- 
ization, unity,  strength,  skill,  industry,  toil,  honesty, 
brawn,    time,    achievement    and    foundation. 

Tool  Steels. — K.  Engelsted,  114  Liberty  Street,  New 
York.  Catalog  No.  25,  51  pages,  illustrates  various  de- 
partments in  the  Soderfors  steel  works  of  the  Stora 
Kopparbergs  Bergslags  Aktiebolag,  Stockholm,  Sweden. 
and  describes  Soderfors  Dannemora  high-speed  steel, 
tool  steels,  tungsten  steel,  magnet  and  solid  and  hollow 
drill  steel.  Several  pages  are  devoted  to  tables  of 
weights,    metric   conversion    factors,    etc. 

Air     Hoists Hanna     Engineering     Works,     Chicago, 

Catalog  No.  14,  16  pages.  Describes  and  illustrates 
single  acting,  and  balanced,  pendant,  straight-lift  hoists, 
balanced,  pendant  load-retaining  straight-Iitt  hoists,  and 
several  styles  of  bracketed  hoists.  Included  also  are 
balanced  stationary  and  other  styles  of  geared  hoists. 
Component  parts  are  described  in  detail  and  several 
installations  of  hoists  and  trolleys  shown.  Illustrations 
are  accompanied  by  line  sketches  in  blue  and  white, 
and  dimensional  data  are  given.  Essential  information 
is   presented    in    an    unusually   clear   manner. 

Vacuum  Cleaners — United  Electric  Co.,  Canton,  Ohio. 
Bulletin  A,  20  pages.  Contains  data  for  engineers  and 
architects  and  covers  methods  of  piping,  wiring  diagrams 
and  other  information  useful  in  laying  out  cleaning 
systems. 

Micarta The  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Bast 

Pittsburgh.  Booklet  of  24  pages,  entitled,  "A  Material  of 
Endless  Possibilities,"  containing  information  about  mi- 
carta  and  the  many  uses  to  which  it  has  been  put,  and 
indicating  the  possibilities  for  other  applications.  Some 
of  the  products  for  which  micarta  is  already  used  are 
bushings,  cord  terminals,  disks,  fan  blades,  gears,  gas- 
kets, handles,  insulators,  knobs,  pinions,  pulleys,  radio 
panels,   switchboards,    telephone   apparatus   and   washers. 

Oil  Filters. — Bousman  Mfg.  Co.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
Circular  describing  the  company's  type  S  continuous  oil 
filter.  The  principle  employed  is  that  of  up-filtration 
through  18  in.  of  dry  filtering  mediums. 

Woodworking  Machinery. — J.  A.  Fay  &  Egan  Co., 
Cincinnati.  Catalog  No.  114,  246  pages.  Describes  and 
illustrates  a  broad  line  of  woodworking  machinery,  core 
box  machines,  sanders,  planers  and  matchers,  surfacers. 
mortisers  and  a  wide  variety  of  saws.  Cutter  head  and 
other  grinders  are  shown,  as  well  as  patternmakers  and 
engine  lathes.  Pull  information  as  to  capacity,  con- 
struction, dimensions  and  attachments  for  the  machines 
is  given. 

Electric  Motors. — Reliance  Electric  &  Engineering 
Co.,  Cleveland.  Bulletin  No.  2014,  32  pages.  Devoted 
to  features  of  construction  of  the  company's  type  T 
heavy-duty  motors  for  direct  current,  which  is  a  gen- 
eral service  unit  designed  for  constant  and  adjustable 
speed  duty  and  rated  on  40  deg.  C.  basis.  Illustrations 
are  numerous  and  several  pages  are  given  to  actual 
installations  on  various  types  of  machinery.  Tables  of 
ratings  and  general  outline  dimensions  are   included. 

Circuit  Breakers.— Roller-Smith  Co.,  New  York.  Bulle- 
tin No.  560.  Describes  type  P  circuit  breaker  which  is 
of  the  fully  inclosed  free  handle  variety,  designed  for 
industrial  use  on  circuits  of  250  volts  and  less,  D.  C. 
and  550  volts  or  less  A.  C.  The  type  E  breaker  is  also 
described. 

Switchboard  Instruments. — Roller-Smith  Co.,  New 
York.  Bulletin  No.  450.  Describes  and  illustrates  the 
company's  A.  C.  switchboard  Instruments,  including 
ammeters,  voltmeters,  wattmeters,  power  factor  meters 
and  other   instruments. 


Sleuiii  IMant  Cataloic. — C.  J.  Tagllabue  Mfg.  Co., 
Brooklyn.  N.  Y.  GO-page  catalog  No.  G40A  of  apparatus 
for  steam  plant  use,  Including  thermometers,  recorders, 
flue  gas  recorders,  hygromometers,  gages  of  various 
sorts,  etc.  The  catalog  Is  also  a  price  list  and  shows 
methods  of  connection,  as  well  as  various  types  of 
recording   diagrams. 

Sheet  and  Tin  Mill  Products.— The  American  Sheet 
&  Tin  Plate  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  issued  a  new,  revised  edi- 
tion of  the  "Reference  Book,"  that  handy  soft  leather- 
bound  vest  pocket  manual  containing  data  and  infor- 
mation about  its  products.  The  book  Includes  numerous 
tables  of  weights  and  gages  and  much  information  that 
will  prove  useful  to  roofing  and  sheet  metal  workers. 
Requests  for  copies  should  be  addressed  to  the  nearest 
district  sales  office   of  the   company. 

Sieving:,  Grading  and  ConveyinB. — Howard  &  Morse,  42 
Fulton  Street,  New  York.  16-page  catalog  devoted  to 
screens  of  various  types,  both  stationary  and  revolving, 
for  screening  materials  of  different  character,  including 
coal,  ore,  sand,  cement,  etc,  A  great  variety  of  meshes 
is   illustrated    In    various    gages    of    different    metals. 


New  Books  Received 

Self-Taught  Mechanical  Drawing  and  Elementary 
Machine  Design.  By  P.  L.  Sylvester,  M.E.,  with  addi- 
tions by  Erik  Oberg,  editor  of  Machinery.  Third  edi- 
tion. Pages  34.5,  5%  x  71/2  in.;  236  illustrations.  Pub- 
lished by  Norman  W.  Henley  Publishing  Co.,  2  West 
Forty-fifth  Street,  New  York.     Price,  $2.50. 

American  Society  for  Testing  Materials.  A.  S.  T.  M. 
Tentative  Standards  for  1923.  Pages  859,  6x9  in.; 
illustrated.  Published  by  the  American  Society  for 
Testing  Materials,  1315  Spruce  Street,  Philadelphia. 
Price,  $7  in  paper;  $8  in  cloth  binding. 

The  Metallurgy  of  Iron  and  Steel.  By  Bradley 
Stoughton.  Third  edition.  Pages  519,  6  x  9  in.;  248 
illustrations.  Published  by  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  Inc., 
370-372  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York.    Price,  $4. 

Magnesium.  Pages  177,  4%  x  7  in.;  illustrated. 
Published  by  the  American  Magnesium  Corp.,  Niagara 
Falls,  N.  Y.    Price,  $2.50. 

Ports  of  Mobile  and  Pensacola.  Port  Series  No.  3, 
of  Board  of  Engineers  for  Rivers  and  Harbors,  War 
Department.  Pages  230,  6  x  9  in.;  numerous  illustra- 
tions and  folded  maps.  Published  by  Superintendent 
of  Documents,  Government  Printing  Office,  Washing- 
ton.   Price,  75  cents. 

Mineral  Resources  of  the  United  States,  1920.  Part 
II,  Nonmetals.  By  United  States  Geological  Survey, 
R.  W.  Stone,  geologist  in  charge.  Pages  529,  6  x  9Vi 
in.;  illustrated.  Published  by  the  Government  Printing 
Office,  Washington. 

Hiitte — Taschenbuch  fiir  Eisenhiitteidente.  Com- 
piled by  Akademischer  Verein  Hiitte,  Berlin.  Pages 
982,  5  x  71/2  in.;  illustrations,  511.  Published  by  Wil- 
helm  Ernst  &  Sohn,  90  Wilhelmstrasse,  Berlin,  W.  66, 
Germany.  Price,  $3.04.  (A  reprinting  of  edition  re- 
viewed at  length  in  The  Iron  Age,  Dec.  7,  1922.) 


The  solution  of  three  problems  relating  to  cutter 
grinding  are  included  in  the  November  issue  of  Grits 
and  Grinds,  a  publication  of  the  Norton  Co.,  Worcester. 
These  cover  the  grinding  of  clearance  on  the  teeth  of 
a  spiral  milling  cutter,  the  clearance  on  peripheral 
teeth  of  an  inserted  tooth  cutter  and  the  clearance  on 
the  side  tooth  of  an  inserted  tooth  milling  cutter. 
Grinding  the  clearance  on  the  peripheral  teeth  of  a 
plain  milling  cutter  was  discussed  in  the  October  issue. 


A  test  code  for  hydraulic  power  plants  has  been 
issued  by  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  En- 
gineers in  pamphlet  form.  It  is  the  first  of  a  series  of 
16  test  codes  to  be  issued  through  the  year  by  the 
power  test  code  committee  of  the  society,  as  a  result  of 
work  on  the  revision  of  the  test  codes  of  1915.  The 
24  pages  give  information  which  should  be  collected  in  a 
test  and  devote  considerable  space  to  instruments  and 
apparatus  needed.  The  single  price  copy  of  the  code  is 
80  cents. 


Current  Metal  Prices 

On  Small  Lots,  Delivered  from  Merchants'  Stocks,  New   York  City 


The  following-  quotations  are  made  by  New  York 
City  warehouses. 

As  there  are  many  consumers  whose  requirements 
are  not  sufficiently  heavy  to  warrant  their  placing  or- 
ders with  manufacturers  for  shipments  in  carload  lots 
from  mills,  these  prices  are  given  for  their  convenience. 


On  a  number  of  items  the  base  price  only  is  given, 
it  being  impossible  to  name  every  size. 

The  wholesale  prices  at  which  large  lots  are  sold 
by  manufacturers  "for  direct  shipment  from  mills  are 
given  in  the  market  reports  appearing  in  a  preceding 
part  of  The  Iron  Age  under  the  general  heading  of 
"Iron  and  Steel  Markets"  and  "Non-Ferrous  Metals." 


Iron    and    Soft    Steel   Bars    and    Shapes 

Bars: 

Refined  iron  bars,  base  price 3.54c. 

Swedish  charcoal  iron  bars,  base 7.00c.  to  7.25c. 

Soft  steel  bars,  base  price 3.54c. 

Hoops,  base  price  5.19c. 

Bands,  base  price   4.39c. 

Beams  and  channels,  angles  and  tees,  3  in.  x   % 

in.  and  larger,  base   3.64c. 

Channels,   angles   and  tees   under  3   in.   x   M    in., 

base    3.54c. 

Merchant    Steel 

Per  Lb. 
Tire,  IV2   x  ^i  in.  and  larger   3.60c. 

(Smooth  finish,  1  to  2V2  x  M  in.  and  larger) .  .4.10c. 

Toe-calk,  %  x  %  in.  and  larger 4.60c. 

Cold-rolled  strip,  soft  and  quarter  hard.  .7.50c.  to  8.50c. 

Open-hearth,  spring  steel   4.50c.  to  7.50c. 

Shafting  and  Screw  Stock: 

Rounds   4.40c.  to  4.65c. 

Squares,  flats   and  hex 4.90c.  to  5.15c. 

Standard  tool  steel,  base  price 15.00c. 

Extra  tool  steel 18.00c. 

Special  tool  steel    23.00c. 

High  speed  steel,  18  per  cent  tungsten 75c.  to  80c. 


Tank    Plat< 


-Ste 


in.  and  heavi 


She 


Blued  Stove 

Pipe  Sheet 

Per  Lb. 


Bine  Annealed  Per  Lb. 

No.    10    4.20c.  to  4.59c. 

No.   12    ■. 4.25c.  to  4.64c. 

No.   14    4.30c.  to  4.69c. 

No.    16    4.40c.  to  4.79c. 

Box  A7inealed — Black 
Soft  Stee! 
C.  R.,  One  Pass 
Per  Lb. 

Nos.   18  to  20 4.30c.  to  4.70c. 

Nos.   22   and  24 4.35c.  to  4.85c. 

No.  26 4.40c.  to  4.90c. 

No.  28 4.50c.  to  5.00c. 

No.  30 4.70c.  to  5.20c. 

No.  28  and  lighter,  36  in.  wide,  20c.  higher. 

Galvanized  Per  Lb. 

No.    14    4.60c.  to  5.10c. 

No.   16    4.75c.  to  5.25c. 

Nos.   18  and  20 4.90c.  to  5.40c. 

Nos.   22  and  24 5.05c.  to  5.55c. 

No.   26    5.20c.  to  5.70c. 

No.   27    5.35c.  to  5.85c. 

No.   28    5.50c.  to  6.00c. 

No.  30   5.95c.  to  6.45c. 

No.  28  and  lighter,  36  in.  wide,  20c.  higher. 


5.10c. 
5.15c. 
5.25c. 


Welded  Pipe 


Standard  Steel 

Wrought  Iron 

Black 

Galv. 

Black 

V2  in.  Butt...  —41 

—24 

%   in.  Butt...   —  4 

%  in.  Butt...  —46 

—32 

%   in.  Butt...  —11 

1-3   in.  Butt..  — 48 

—34 

1-1%  in.  Butt.  —14 

2V2-6  in.  Lap.  —44 

—30 

2   in.   Lap....  —  5 

7-8   in.   Lap..  —41 

—11 

2V4-6  in.  Lap.  —  9 

9-12  in.  Lap..   —34 

—  6 

7-12  in.  Lap..  —  3 

Galv. 
+19 
+  9 
+  6 

+14 
4-  9 
+16 


steel  -Wire 

Base  Price*  on  No.  9  Gage  and  Coakser      Per  Lb. 

Bright  basic   4.75c.  to  5.00c. 

Annealed    soft    4.75c.  to  5.00c. 

Galvanized    annealed    5.40c.  to  5.65c. 

Coppered   basic    5.40c.  to  5.65c. 

Tinned  soft  Bessemer    6.40c.  to  6.65c. 


Bra.ss    Sheet.    Rod 

,   Tube   and  Wire 

EASE 

PRICE 

High  brass  sheet   

17%c. 

to  18%c. 

High  brass  wire    

ISi-ic. 

;o  19%c. 

Brass  rods   

I5y2c. 

;o  16%c. 

Brass  tube,  brazed    

25%c. 

;o  27%c. 

Brass  tube,  seamless   

22     c. 

;o  23    c. 

Copper  tube,  seamless   

23%c. 

to  24i^c. 

Copper 

Sheets 

Sheet  copper,  hot  rolled. 

21c.  per  lb.  base. 

Cold  rolled,  14  oz.  and 

leavier,  3c.  per  lb. 

advance 

over  hot  rolled. 

Tin   Plates 

Bright   Tin 

Coke— 14  X  20 

Prime 

Seconds 

80  lb.. $6.55 

$6.30 

Charcoal  Charcoal 

90  lb..   6.65 

6.40 

14x20         14x20 

100  lb..   6.75 

6.50 

IC.  $12.55       $10.70 

IC.   7.00 

6.75 

IX..   13.95         12.55 

IX..   8.25 

8.00 

IXX..   15.55         13.75 

IXX..   9.50 

9.25 

IXXX..   17.10         15.30 

IXXX..  10.75 

10.50 

IXXXX..   18.85         16.80 

IXXXX..  12.00 

10.75 

•Regular  extras  for  lighter  gage. 


Terne  Plates 

S  lb.  coating,  14  x  20 

100   lb $7.00  to  $8.00 

IC    7.25  to     8.25 

IX   8.25  to     8.75 

Fire  door  stock   9.00  to  lO.OO' 

Tin 

Straits  pig   47c. 

Bar     55c.  to  60c. 

Copper 

Lake    ingot    15%c. 

Electrolytic    15i4c. 

Casting    14%c^ 

Spelter    and    Sheet    Zinc 

Western    spelter    7%c^ 

Sheet  zinc.  No.   9  base,  casks 10%c.  open  llc^ 

l>ead    and    Solder* 

American  pig  lead    8c.  to  8%c. 

Bar  lead    10c.  to  12c. 

Solder  %  and  V2  guaranteed   33%c. 

No.  1  solder   31%c. 

Refined  solder   27     c. 

•Price.s  of  solder  indicated  by  private  brand  vary  accord- 
ing to  composition. 

Babbitt  Metal 

Best  grade,  per  lb 75c.  to  90c. 

Commercial  grade,  per  lb 35c.  to  50c. 

Grade  D,  per  lb 25c.  to  35c. 

Antimony 

Asiatic    lie  to  12c. 

Alnmlnnnt 

No.  1  aluminum  (guaranteed  over  99  per  cent 

pure),  in  ingots  for  remelting,  per  lb 36c. 

Old   Metals 

The   market   is   lower   and   business   is   very    quiet. 
Dealers'  buying  prices  are  nominally  as  follows: 

Cents 
Per  Lb. 

Copper,  heavy  crucible   10.75 

Copper,  heavy  wire   10.25 

Copper,  light  bottoms   '■ 8.75 

Brass,    heavy    5.75 

Brass,  light 5.00- 

Heavy  machine   composition 8.75 

No.  1"  yellow  brass  turnings 6.00 

No.  1  red  brass  or  composition  turnings 7.75 

Lead,  heavy    6.00 

Lead,  tea   5.00 

Zinc    4.00 

Cast  aluminum  1^.25 

Sheet  aluminum   15.25- 
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New  Rod  Mill  for  Wire  and  Cable  Plant 

Tonnage  Unit  of  Combined  Continuous  and  Looping  Type 

Installed  for  Rolling  Both  Steel  and 

Copper 


SEVERAL  causes  have  cooperated  in  expanding  at 
the  Kinkora  plant  at  Roebling,  N.  J.,  11  miles 
down  the  Delaware  River  from  the  main  plant 
of  the  John  A.  Roebling's  Sons  Co.  at  Trenton,  the 
equipment  for  turning  out  tonnage.  Not  the  least  of 
these  is  the  labor  situation,  which  is  much  easier  to 
control  in  an  industrial  community,  such  as  that  at 
Roebling,  than  it  is  in  the  larger  center.  Again,  the 
plant  at  Roebling  contains  the  12  open-hearth  furnaces 
furnishing  all  of  the  steel  for  both  the  Kinkora  works 
at  that  point  and  the  main  works  in  Trenton.  It  con- 
tains a  blooming  mill,  a  rod  mill  working  on  a  high 
tonnage  basis,  and  a  full  equipment  of  wire  mills. 
The  expansion  has  now  added  a  new  rod  mill  at  that 
point,  which  is  described  in  the  following  paragraphs. 


Because  of  the  various  products  to  be  rolled  on  this 
new  mill,  including  both  steel  and  copper  rods,  flats 
and  strips,  many  problems  had  to  be  solved  in  connec- 
tion with  its  design.  The  mill  takes  4-in.  billets,  which 
have  been  reheated  after  leaving  the  blooming  mill,  and 
rolls  them  down  into  rods  of  9/32  to  %  in.  diameter 
or  into  flats  or  strips  varying  from  7/16  to  3  in.  wide 
and  from  1/16  to  %  in.  thick.  The  mill  has  been  de- 
signed for  an  annual  output  of  about  40,000  tons.  It 
had  been  under  consideration  for  a  long  time,  and 
about  18  months  ago  it  was  taken  up  in  earnest  with 
the  idea  of  pushing  it  through  to  completion  as  soon 
as  possible.  It  has  now  been  in  successful  operation 
since  the  second  week  of  August. 

Designed  for  either  gas  or  oil  fuel,  the  continuous 


Under  the  Overhead  Pipe  Trestle  Appears   the  Heating  Furnace  fo 

located  in  the  taller  steel  building  in  background  and  extending   v 

houses  the   Unaflow  steam   engine   which   runs   the  mill.     J 

At  Head  of  Page  Is  a  General  View  of   the  New   Rod  Mill  Buildii 

Monitor  in  Center,  Engine  Room  an 
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ri(.rt  Mill    (in  the  Opening).     The  rolling  stands  are 
left    of   the   steel    stack.      The   brick  section   at   left 
left  appears  the  end  of  the  loading  shed 
r.    with    Loading   Shed    at   Lett,    Rolling    Mill    with    High 
Furnace  Room  at  Right 
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type  gravity  discharge  furnace,  50  ft.  long,  is  using  oil 
at  present.  Arrangements  may  be  made,  however,  for 
the  use  of  producer  gas  if  at  any  time  it  may  seem 
desirable.  Air  for  combustion  is  pre-heated  in  a  cast 
iron  stove  located  between  the  furnace  and  the  stack, 
where  the  heat  is  supplied  by  the  outgoing  gases  from 
the  furnace.  A  fan  handles  this  air  at  a  pressure  of 
5  to  7  oz.  Billets  are  shoved  into  and  through  the  fur- 
nace from  the  loading  skids  by  means  of  hydraulic 
pushers. 

All  in  all,  the  mill  contains  12  stands  of  rolls.     One 
of  these  is  a  3-high  roughing  mill,  18  in.,  operated  at 


Diagrammatic     Representation     of     Hook     Sus- 
pended from  Loading  Crane  to  Handle  Hot  Coils 
of  Wire  Rod  or  Other  Similar  Material 

a  speed  which  reaches  a  maximum  of  78  r.p.m.  This 
takes  the  billets  and  reduces  them  in  7  passes  to  a  size 
suitable  for  handling  in  the  rod  mill  proper. 

From  the  roughing  mill  the  elongated  billet  is  fed 
continuously  into  an  intermediate  14-in.  mill  consisting 
of  three  stands.  From  here  it  is  fed  again  continuously 
through  two  stands  of  12-in.  rolls  and  thence  to  the 
finishing  mills,  consisting  of  six  stands,  varying  from 
10  in.  to  11  in.  in  diameter. 

These  six  stands  of  the  finishing  mill  constitute  a 
looping  inill,  two  of  the  passes  being  followed  by  auto- 
matic repeaters  throwing  the  rod  back  in  each  case 
into  the  next  pass.  The  six  stands  of  this  group  are 
arranged  in  three  lines,  the  first  of  which  contains  three 
sets  of  rolls  with  the  same  driving  pulley,  while  there 
are  two  on  the  second  and  one  on  the  third. 

Pinion  housings  of  the  finishing  mill  are  of  the 
inclosed  continuous  oiling  type,  built  by  the  Treadwell 
Fngineering  Co.,  New  York,  and  fitted  with  Falk  her- 
ringbone pinions.  Gravity  lubrication  is  used  on  the 
mill  pinions  and  the  main  drive  bearing;  this  system 
consists  of  pump,  filter  and  tanks.  Otherwise,  the  equip- 
ment was  built  in  the  plant  of  the  Roebling  company. 


where  the  entire  layout  was  designed.  The  maximum 
speed  of  the  finishing  rolls  is  450  r.p.m.,  which  corre- 
sponds with  a  rod  speed  of  about  1250  ft.  per  min. 
The  finished  rod,  as  it  leaves  the  roll,  is  automatically 
reeled  on  one  of  three  reels  provided  side  by  side  for 
this  purpose.  Scrap  bundlers  and  shears  and  the  other 
usual  auxiliaries  in  a  mill  of  this  type  are  provided. 

Special  attention  has  been  given  to  quick  roll  chang- 
ing, both  for  changes  in  section  and  to  replace  rolls 
which  become  worn  in  service.  Open  top  and  straight 
side  housings  are  provided,  together  with  outside  clamps 
for  holding  the  roll  bearings  in  place.  In  addition  to 
the  general  overhead  traveling  crane  commanding  the 
entire  mUl  building  a  small  special  crane  is  run  over 
the  finishing  stands  to  facilitate  changing  rolls  in  two 
or  more  stands  simultaneously. 

Handling  of  the  finished  rods  was  one  of  the  prob- 
lems which  gave  concern.  Methods  in  vogue  are  very 
costly  in  labor,  consequently  a  special  arrangement  was 
provided  in  this  mill,  including  a  buggy  or  receiving 
car  and  crane  system.  The  bundle,  discharged  from  the 
reels  on  which  it  is  wound  up,  is  carried  by  floor  con- 
veyor system  to  an  electrically  operated  buggy.  When 
enough  calls  have  accumulated  in  the  buggy,  each 
stacked  on  edge,  an  overhead  crane  (spanning  the  con- 
veyor position  and  the  railroad  track  carrying  the  out- 
going cars)  picks  up  a  nest  of  bundles  by  means  of  a 
special  boom  or  hook,  and  deposits  them  in  the  car  in 
an  orderly  fashion. 

Unaflow  Engine  Drive 

Power  for  the  mill  is  provided  by  a  single-cylinder 
Unaflow  engine  built  by  the  Mesta  Machine  Co.,  Pitts- 
burgh, and  having  a  cylinder  56  in.  in  diameter  by 
48-in.  stroke  of  piston.  The  rope  sheave  shaft  of 
this  engine  is  direct  connected  to  the  14-in.  inter- 
mediate mill.  The  drives  for  the  other  mills  are  ob- 
tained from  the  sheave  by  manila  ropes  on  the  British 
principle,  including  stands  both  sides  of  the  direct 
drive;  the  breaking  down  mill  is  toward  the  cylinder 
end  of  the  engine,  while  all  the  other  mills  are  clear 
beyond  the  engine.  Steam  is  supplied  at  a  pressure 
of  160  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  while  the  engine  is  connected  to 
a  central  condensing  system  through  which  a  vacuum 
of  25  to  26  in.  is  secured. 

The  building,  as  shown  in  the  general  illustration 
of  the  mill,  is  of  the  usual  steel  frame  construction, 
with  corrugated  steel  sheets  for  roof  and  siding.  A 
large  amount  of  glass  is  used,  however,  on  the  sides, 
while  ventilation  is  taken  care  of  through  the  monitor 
roof.     The  main  part  of  the  building,  housing  the  mill 


Several  Mill   Drives   Are   Taken   oft   from   This    I!r..:,.l    K..i.e Mrive   Pulley.      The  sh:iit    ..f   tin-  iiiille>    is   .lireetly   operated  from 

the  Unaflow  single-eyHnder   engine    and   is   directly-connected    to  the  14-in.  intermediate  mill.     Beyond  the  pulley,  and  hidden 

from  view  by  It,  is  the  drive  for  the  roughing  set.  lt.s  ropes  appearing  as  the  group  at  left  center  of  pulley.    The  drives  nearer 

the  observer  are  for  the  continuous  and  looping  stands  constituting  the  finishing  end  of  the  rod  mill 
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From  the  Continuous  Type  Gravity  Furnace  at  .1,  Heated  Billets  Are  Passed  Successively  Through  the  3-High  Breaking 
Down  Rolls,  the  Intermediate  Set  of  Three  Stands,  the  Two  Preliminary  Finishing  Stands  and  the  Six  Looping  Stands  of 
the  Finishing  Train,  Emerging  as  Wire  Rod  or  as  Flats  or  Strips.  Rods  are  coiled  on  the  reels  in  center  foreground  and 
<;arried  away  by  the  conveyor  chain  shown.  At  the  left  is  the  pulpit  from  which  reels  and  conveyor  are  controlled.  At 
extreme  right,   behind  the   windows,   are  the    Unaflow  engine  and  the  rope  drive  actuating  all   the   stands  of  rolls 


proper,  is  65  by  260  ft,  and  there  is  a  lean-to  on  either 
side,  that  on  one  side  containing  the  engine  and  fur- 
nace, while  the  one  on  the  other  side  covers  the  con- 
veyor and  loading  system  and  extends  considerably 
beyond  the  end  of  the  main  structure.  The  construc- 
tion of  the  entire  mill,  including  the  erection  of  the 
fabricated  steel,  which  was  purchased,  was  carried  out 
by  the  company's  own  organization,  and  most  of  the 
mill  equipment  was  built  in  the  company's  shops. 


There  are  railroad  tracks  leading  into  the  building 
at  each  end,  for  easy  handling  of  material  direct  into 
the  cars.  The  output  of  the  mill  is  to  go  mostly  to  the 
Trenton  plant,  where  it  is  to  be  finished  into  wire, 
cable,  etc.,  for  the  market. 

Mill  scale  is  dumped  direct  into  scale  cars,  being 
handled  by  means  of  a  clam  shell  bucket  and  overhead 
crane.  There  is  also  a  general  settling  basin  for  scale 
outside  the  building. 


DENOUNCES   GREED 


Judge  Gary  Speaks  at  Civic  Fonim  on  Important 
Subjects — Opposes  Bonus 

Judge  Elbert  H.  Gary,  chairman  United  States  Steel 
Corporation,  in  an  address  before  the  Civic  Forum  and 
League  for  Political  Education  at  the  Town  Hall,  New 
York,  Nov.  30,  reaffirmed  his  position  in  regard  to  a 
number  of  important  subjects.  "In  many  lines  of  busi- 
ness, at  the  present  day,"  said  Judge  Gary,  "if  not  to 
the  extent  which  was  formerly  characteristic,  there  is, 
in  conduct  on  the  part  of  both  the  employer  and  em- 
ployee, unfairness,,  greed,  reckless  and  brutal  disregard 
for  the  proprieties  and  decencies  of  human  contact.  If 
money  is  acquired  by  reason  of  these  delinquencies  it 
would  be  appropriate  to  hand  the  amount  to  those  who 
have  unjustly  suffered. 

"Prices  just  now  in  many  respects  and  in  many 
places  are  unconscionable,  and  they  enter  into  the  very 
high  cost  of  living.  If  any  one,  producer,  tradesman, 
or  workman,  after  doing  justice  by  those  to  whom  he 
is  responsible,  can  and  will  do  anything  to  reduce  the 
high  cost  of  living,  he  will  thereby  give  evidence  of  his 
gratitude  for  being  permitted  to  live  and  work  in  this 
■country  of  plenty  and  prosperity." 

Judge  Gary  spoke  strongly  in  opposition  to  the  pro- 
posed soldiers'  bonus,  but  he  was  strongly  in  favor  of 
liberal  appropriations  to  care  for  the  injured  soldiers. 
Referring  to  the  agitation  in  favor  of  cancelling  or  re- 
ducing the  debts  of  foreign  countries  to  the  United 
States,  Judge  Gary  declared  the  proposition  to  be  irra- 
tional and  preposterous. 


"It  has  been  asserted  by  certain  foreign  nations," 
said  Judge  Gary,  "that  they  are  willing  to  pay  their 
debts  when  their  debtors  pay  them  and  not  before.  Did 
any  one  ever  before  hear  such  a  condition  insisted  upon 
by  any  self-respecting,  solvent  individual  or  nation? 
Does  any  one  of  these  foreign  nations,  through  its 
courts,  allow  individual  debtors  to  other  individuals  to 
postpone  payment  until  these  debtors  have  collected 
their  claims  against  third  parties?  What  would  a  for- 
eign court  say  to  such  a  defense  to  a  suit  brought  upon 
a  note  given  for  borrowed  money?" 


Republic  Iron  &  Steel  Co.  Improvements 

Plant  improvements  under  way  at  the  Youngstown 
properties  of  the  Republic  Iron  &  Steel  Co.  include  par- 
tial rebuilding  of  the  Bessemer  plant,  changes  to  the 
billet  and  sheet  bar  mills,  reconstruction  of  a  blast 
furnace  in  the  Haselton  group  and  erection  of  an  addi- 
tional battery  of  by-product  coke  ovens.  The  new  by- 
product coke  oven  addition  is  now  being  completed. 

In  the  Bessemer  department,  a  cupola  is  being  dis- 
mantled and  a  mixer  is  being  built  in  its  place. 

The  billet  and  sheet  bar  mills  of  the  plant  are  being 
replaced  in  parts  with  modern  equipment.  Electric 
drive  will  be  substituted  for  hydraulic  operation  of 
these  units. 

Plans  are  being  prepared  for  the  addition  of  two 
buttweld  tube  mills  at  the  Poland  Avenue  plant  in 
Youngstown.  The  modernization  of  the  Bessemer  plant 
will  enable  the  company  to  produce  a  larger  tonnage  of 
Bessemer  iron,  and  supply  semi-finished  steel  for  the 
additional  buttweld  pipe  capacity. 
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NEW  FIRE  CLAY  BRICK 


Uniformity  in  Size   Claimed   as  Feature — Advan- 
tages for  Blast  Furnace  Linings 

Engineers  for  a  long  time  have  desired  a  uniformity 
in  size  in  refractory  bricks  for  metallurgical  use  so 
that  joints  would  reach  smallest  possible  proportions. 
In  blast  furnace  linings,  in  coke-ovens  and  in  heating, 
heat-treating  and  other  mill  furnaces,  the  tighter  the 
joint  or  the  closer  the  bricks,  the  longer,  has  been  the 
general  contention,  is  the  life  of  the  furnace  or  lining. 
In  fireboxes  under  boilers  a  fire  brick  of  dependable 
uniformity  has  been  an  essential  long  desired.  At  a 
meeting  early  this  year  of  the  Metropolitan  section  of 


in  the  mixture,  grind  and  density.  Some  of  the  brick 
made  by  the  new  process  are  shown  by  the  illustrations. 
In  one  of  these  there  is  a  comparison  between  a  uniform 
brick  made  by  the  new  process  and  a  pile  of  brick  of 
the  same  dimensions  not  made  by  this  process.  Sev- 
eral piles  of  3-in.  thick  brick  made  by  this  process, 
six  high,  showed  a  total  variation  of  less  than  1/16  in., 
or  less  than  an  average  of  1/96  in.  for  each  brick. 
The  other  illustration  represents  a  stack  of  standard 
blast  furnace  sizes  made  by  the  new  process.  Plans 
are  under  way  to  equip  other  plants  of  the  company. 
Already  blast  furnace  records  in  the  older  form  of 
brick  have  shown  an  output  of  1,500,000  tons  of  pig 
iron  on  one  lining.  On  the  claim  that  the  new  brick 
can  improve  on  this  performance,  there  will  be  also  the 
added  advantage  of  the  elimination  of  extra  cost  due 
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the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers  in  New 
York,  Edwin  B.  Ricketts,  assistant  to  chief  operating 
engineer  of  the  New  York  Edison  Co.,  speaking  as  one 
who  has  made  a  special  study  of  boiler  wall  construc- 
tion, emphasized  "the  major  importance  of  uniform 
size,  since  lack  of  uniformity  made  thick  joints  neces- 
sary, these  being  the  starting  point  for  the  destruction 
of  the  walls.  The  idea!  was  a  brick-to-brick  contact 
with  only  a  thin  wash  of  fire-clay  to  fill  the  pores." 
It  is  clearly  evident  that  in  a  blast  furnace  the  use  of 
brick  so  uniform  in  size  that  the  lining  made  with 
them  would  approach  in  continuity  a  solid  mass  of  fire 
clay  should  insure  much  less  liability  to  disintegration 
and  hence  a  longer  life. 

A  new  fire  clay  brick,  for  metallurgical  and  other 
purposes,  which,  it  is  claimed,  m'eets  the  ideals  briefly 
outlined  above,  has  been  put  on  the  market  by  the 
General  Refractories  Co.  117  South  Sixteenth  Street, 
Philadelphia.  It  is  made  by  a  new  process,  patented  by 
the  company  and  developed  at  its  Olive  Hill  plant  at 
Olive  Hill,  Ky.  It  is  the  result  of  extensive  experi- 
ments conducted  by  the  company  over  a  period  of  years, 
the  aim  being  to  produce  a  brick  so  uniform  as  to 
reduce  joints  all  possible. 

The  new  process  is  claimed  to  turn  out  a  brick  ab- 
solutely uniform  in  size  and  with  no  sacrifice  of 
quality.     Essential  features  are  described  as  regulation 


to  cutting  of  brick  to  fit  and  of  the  saving  of  the 
large  amount  of  bonding  material  usually  used  to  fill 
up  joints. 

Pension  Plan  of  British  Empire  Steel 
Corporation 

Washington,  Dec.  3. — Providing  payment  to  any 
male  employee  who  has  been  25  years  in  the  service  and 
has  reached  the  age  of  65  or  more  and  who  is  retired 
either  at  his  own  request  or  that  of  his  employing  offi- 
cial, the  British  Empire  Steel  Corporation  has  insti- 
tuted a  pension  fund,  according  to  a  report  received 
by  the  Department  of  Commerce  from  Consul  Charles 
M.  Freeman,  Sydney,  Nova  Scotia.  Pensions  will  be 
made  monthly  at  the  rate  of  1  per  cent  of  the  average 
monthly  pay  received  by  retired  employees  during  the 
past  10  years  of  their  service,  multiplied  by  the  number 
of  years  of  their  entire  employment.  Benefits  are  also 
provided  for  female  employees  who  have  been  25  years 
in  the  service  and  have  reached  the  age  of  55  or  more 
and  have  retired  at  their  own  request  or  that  of  em- 
ploying officials. 

Any  employee  who  has  been  in  the  service  15  years 
and  has  become  permanently  incapacitated  also  is  to 
be  pensioned.  The  board  of  directors  furthermore  may 
direct  the  pension  committee  to  include  employees 
whose  length  of  service  has  not  reached  the  limits  or 
employees  of  those  ineligible  for  other  reasons.  Em- 
ployees who  have  been  in  the  service  30  years  and  dur- 
ing the  last  10  years  received  $83.33  monthly  or  $1,000 
per  year  will  get  1  per  cent  of  the  monthly  wage,  or 
83c.  multiplied  by  30,  or  $24.90,  but  it  is  provided  that 
no  pension  shall  be  more  than  $25.  The  plan  differs 
from  that  of  most  other  corporations  by  not  providing 
for  contributions  from  wages.  Effective  Dec.  3,  it  is 
the  purpose  of  the  corporation  to  apply  it  to  remove  a 
source  of  complaint,  especially  among  miners. 


The  Ford  Motor  Co.,  having  recently  purchased  a 
site  of  45  acres  at  Norfolk,  Va.,  has  purchased  an  addi- 
tional 10  acres  as  the  site  for  an  assembling  plant. 
Proposed  buildings  include  a  three-story  main  building 
300  x  800  ft.  and  several  other  units  necessary  to  the 
production  of  300  cars  per  day. 


Molybdenum  in  Cast  Steel  and  Iron  Rolls 

Heat  Treatment  and  Wearing  Qualities  of  Low  Carbon — 

Alloy  Iron  Kolls — (ieneral 

Properties 


in-    W.    NORMAN    HKATTON' 


A  LLOY  lolling  mill  rolls,  both  iron  and  steel,  have 
_/-\_  become  an  important  part  of  the  regular  equip- 
ment. Alloy  rolls  are  not  a  new  development;  several 
types  of  cast  steel  and  forged  alloy  rolls  have  been  on 
the  market  for  some  time  under  various  trade  names. 
This  article  discusses  one  of  the  more  recent  develop- 
ments in  alloy  roll  metallurgy.  The  author  has  devoted 
much  study  to  the  alloy   roll  industry. 


THE  consumption  of  alloys  in  carbon  steel  rolls  has 
increased  remarkably  within  the  past  ten  years. 
Alloying'  elements,  commercially  successful  in 
rolls,  were  beyond  the  experimental  stage  in  1913. 
The  wide  usage  of  alloys  in  certain  classes  and  com- 
positions of  rolls  was  established  some  years  there- 
after. Now  alloys  are  generally  recognized  as  prime 
factors  in  reducing  rolling  costs.  One  of  the  con- 
tributing causes  for  recent  progress  in  this  direction  is 
the  use  of  molybdenum,  and  the  object  of  this  article  is 
to  present  some  considerations  bearing  on  the  reasons 
why  molybdenum  is  physically  and  commercially  effi- 
cient. 

In  forged  steel  rolls,  alloys  are  used  in  all  composi- 
tions. In  cast  st«el  rolls,  the  field  for  alloys  was  almost 
entirely  in  high  carbon  steel  rolls,  previous  to  the  in- 
troduction of  molybdenum.  Chromium  is  one  of  the 
elements  in  all  alloy  cast  steel  rolls  produced  in  the 
United  States.  In  addition  to  chromium  are  nickel, 
vanadium,  and  high  percentage  of  manganese.  Mo- 
lybdenum is  added  to  chromium  either  alone  or  in  addi- 
tion to  one  of  the  other  elements  just  mentioned. 

The  combination  of  alloys  best  to  serve  a  given  pur- 
pose depends  primarily  upon  the  resistance  to  wear  and 
breakage.  Comparative  tests  take  into  account  also 
the  machining  qualities  and  surface  properties  of  the 
rolls.  Unless  there  are  peculiar  circumstances,  the 
type  and  class  of  roll  which  reduces  rolling  costs,  by 
less  wear  and  breakage,  is  the  roll  which  is  used.  The 
actual  machining  time  in  dressing  a  roll  is  usually  a 
small  percentage  of  the  final  cost  of  the  roll.  Whether 
it  machines  hard  or  soft  is  often  overbalanced  by  the 
number  of  times  it  must  be  taken  out  and  put  into  the 
mill,  transported  to  and  from  the  roll  shop,  etc.  The 
surface  properties  of  rolls  are  adjusted  by  analyses  and 
heat  treatment  with  the  exception  of  surface  cracks, 
(fire  cracks).  These  are  difficult  to  control  and  seem 
to  vary  with  the  composition  of  alloys  employed. 

After  the  raw  material  and  processes  used  in  mak- 
ing rolls  are  as  good  as  is  commercially  possible,  alloys 
are  the  last  means  to  increase  the  economic  efficiency 
of  rolls.  Molybdenum  was  first  tested  in  rolls  during 
1920.  Since  then  compositions  of  varying  analyses  and 
uses  have  been  developed.  Molybdenum  is  now  used  in 
all  the  four  classes  of  rolls,  namely:  Low-carbon  steel, 

•Sales   metallurgist.   Climax    Molybdenum   Co.,   New   York. 


high-carbon  steel,  iron  cast  in  sand  molds   (sand  rolls), 
and  iron  cast  in  metal  molds  (chilled  rolls). 

Low-Carbon  Steel  Rolls 

For  the  severe  service  in  blooming  mills  and  rough- 
ing mills,  the  low-carbon  steel  molybdenum  roll  was 
developed,  yielding  a  high  degree  of  strength,  tough- 
ness, and  wear.  Before  the  molybdenum  rolls  were 
placed  in  service  there  was  no  preliminary  way  to  de- 
termine the  resistance  to  wear.  On  the  basis  of  hard- 
ness and  carbon  contents  comparable  to  other  alloy 
steels,  the  density  and  grain  size  of  the  molybdenum 
castings  proved  favorable  and  were  accepted  as  an 
index  of  the  wearing  properties  in  service,  taking  into 
account  also  the  previous  performance  of  molybdenum 
steels  for  tough-hardness  and  hot  wear. 

The  manufacture  of  molybdenum  steel  is  extremely 
simple.  The  molybdenum  is  added  to  the  molten  metal 
in  the  furnace  before  the  slag  comes  to  the  top  and 
remains  in  the  steel  without  passing  into  the  slag. 
Accordingly  the  molybdenum  diff'uses  thoroughly 
through  the  molten  metal  for  such  a  long  time  that 
there  is  no  doubt  about  the  intimate  and  uniform  mix- 
ture of  the  alloy  with  the  steel. 

Heat  Treatment 

After  the  rolls  are  cast  a  plain  anneal  may  be  given, 
or  for  special  requirements  the  rolls  are  cooled  in  air. 
This  last  treatment  is  a  recent  advance  in  the  metal- 
lurgical practice  of  roll  foundries.  A  complete  treat- 
ment follows  which  is  used  in  whole  or  in  part  or  modi- 
fied as  preferred.  Starting  with  the  rolls  as  cast,  an 
anneal  is  given  at  high  temperature  to  break  up  the 
casting  structure,  then  an  anneal  from  a  temperature 
slightly  above  the  critical  point  for  grain  refinement. 
The  rolls  are  next  machined  and  after  this  they  are 
heated  to  a  temperature  about  200  to  250  deg.  Pahr. 
above  the  critical  point  and  cooled  in  air,  being  allowed 
to  cool  until  the  temperature  is  equalized  throughout 
the  mass  below  a  red  heat.  The  last  and  final  step  is 
the  drawing  temperature  to  lower  the  hardness  as  de- 
sired and  increase  the  toughness. 

The  air  treatment  for  cast  steel  rolls  has  an  effect 
up  to  a  depth  of  six  inches  depending  upon  the  size  of 
the  roll.  Following  this  departure  from  annealing  only, 
future  refinements  will  be  more  drastic  cooling  means 
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and  media  so  that  small  sizes  of  cast  steel  rolls  may 
eventually  be  given  liquid  quenching  and  drawing  treat- 
ments. 

The  wearing  qualities  are  now  definitely  known. 
The  figures  in  some  eases  are  surprising,  showing  com- 
parative ratios  that  are  three  and  four  to  one.  Extra- 
ordinary results  in  some  instances  are  those,  where  the 
service  was  as  much  as  12  times  the  maximum  pre- 
viously obtained.  The  records  below  were  obtained 
under  five  different  classes  of  rolling  conditions.  Item 
six  is  a  molybdenum  cast  steel  roll  versus  a  forged 
steel  roll. 

1. — 12  days  versus  4  days;  dressing  same. 

2. — 18.000   tons  versus   7000   tons:   dressing    -^    in.   versus 

3. — 4  weeks  versus  1  week  ;  dressing  same. 

4. — Over  200  per  cent  better  ;  no  fire  cracks. 

5.-572,000  tons  versus   180,000   tons;  lite  of  roll. 

6. — 500  tons  versus  300  tons  ;  dressing  %  in.  versus  Vi  in. 

Results  such  as  these  are  positive  evidence  of  in- 
creased service  and  consequent  reduction  in  actual  roll- 
ing costs. 

An  example  of  the  strength  and  toughness  of  molyb- 
denum steel  rolls  is  found  in  the  illustration  where  it 
was  necessary  to  roll  9  in.  x  9  in.  ingots  to  5  in.  x  5  in. 
billets  on  a  16-in.  mill.  The  2-ft.  rule  shows  the  actual 
size  and  gives  an  idea  of  the  small  cross  sectional  area 
at  the  bottom  of  the  pass  which  resists  the  heavy  re- 
peated working  stresses  and  impacts. 

Molybdenum  has  established  itself  as  one  of  the 
alloys  in  high  carbon  steel  rolls.  Figures  have  been 
given  to  the  writer  on  relative  service  of  molybdenum 
to  other  high-carbon  alloy  compositions,  but  not  for 
publication.  Molybdenum  is  being  used  with  economic 
success  and  satisfaction. 

Alloy  Iron  Rolls 

With  cast  iron  rolls  the  toughness  is  negligible  and 
the  strength  is  much  less  than  with  steel  rolls.  The 
wear,  smoothness,  and  hardness  of  surface  of  the  roll 
are  all  important.  Without  toughness  any  undue  treat- 
ment or  other  abnormal  condition  will  cause  breakage. 

The  alloy  which  will  eflfect  an  economic  improvement 
in  iron  rolls  in  wearing  and  finishing  properties  has  a 
promising  future.  Molybdenum  chilled  rolls  produce  a 
better  finish  on  sheets,  and  are  especially  useful  to  pro- 
ducers of  high  finished  sheets.  The  variables  in  roll 
foundry  practice  more  seriously  affect  chilled  iron  rolls 
than  ste€l  rolls.  Alloys  which  aflFect  the  depth  of  chill 
so  that  it  cannot  be  uniformly  taken  care  of  in  foundry 
practice  are  not  suitable  for  chilled  rolls.  Molybdenum 
is  free  from  this  objection.  The  molybdenum  is  in  the 
iron  throughout  its  manufacture  and  the  chill  is  read 
from  tests  before  tapping.  When  molybdenum  is  pres- 
ent the  graphite  is  in  the  form  of  nodules  instead  of 
flakes.  The  strength  of  the  iron  is  consequently  in- 
creased. 

General  Properties  of  Rolls 

The  relative  properties  of  the  different  classes  of 
roll  compositions  may  be  given  in  the  following  order 
from  characteristics  which  are  most  prominent  in  each 
class.     Physical  properties  are  based  on  tensile  tests. 

First  Second  Third 

Low-carbon    steel..    Toughness  Strength  Wear 

High-carbon  steel.  .    Strength  Wear  Toughness 

Sand   rolls Wear  Finish  Strength 

Chilled   rolls Finish  Wear  Strength 

For  example,  comparing  the  four  classes,  low-carbon 
steel  rolls  have  the  most  toughness,  less  strength  than 
high-earbon  steel  rolls,  more  strength  than  the  iron 
rolls,  and  the  least  resistance  to  wear,  etc.,  noting  how- 
ever, in  continuing  this  gener^  system  of  comparison 
in  the  other  classes  of  roll  compositions,  that  chilled 
rolls  resist  wear  better  than  high-carbon  steel  rolls  and 
better  than  sand  rolls.  As  an  arbitrary  means  of 
classification,  the  dividing  line  between  low-carbon  and 
high-carbon  steel  is  taken  at  0.2,5  per  cent  carbon  below 
the  eutectoid. 

The  arrangement  above  is  to  be  taken  only  in  a 
general  way  since  there  are  specific  instances  where 
high-carbon  steel  molybdenum  rolls  are  used  as  semi- 
finishing  rolls  intermediate  between  sand  and  chilled 
rolls,  and  high-carbon  steel  molybdenum  rolls  that  show 


beiter  wearing  properties  than  sand  rolls.  The  table 
will  serve,  however,  to  bring  out  the  necessary  proper- 
ties that  a  combination  of  alloys  must  economically  in- 
crease in  each  class  of  rolls,  and  the  reasonable  cer- 
tainty that  a  major  alloying  element  that  has  this 
accomplishment  throughout  the  entire  category  of 
properties,  will  have  the  largest  tonnage  use. 

A  source  of  weakness  in  hot  rolls  made  of  steel  are 
surface  cracks,  called  fire  cracks.  These  may  be  caused 
either  by  contraction  and  expansion  of  the  surface  layer 
of  the  steel  roll  or  by  compression  and  tension  on  the 
roll  surface  in  working  hot  steel.  Where  sections  are 
large  and  are  given  a  heavy  reduction  of  area  in  the 
rolling  process  surface  cracks  develop  most  rapidly. 
When  the  cracks  deepen  so  the  strength  is  aflfected  it 
is  necessary  to  cut  more  metal  off  the  roll  than  is  re- 
quired to  true  up  the  worn  surface.  The  alloy  which 
will  minimize  this  defect  will  have  a  favorable  recep- 
tion in  the  roll  industry.  Molybdenum  decreases  fire 
cracking. 

Some  Properties  of  Molybdenum 

Alloys  such  as  chromium,  nickel,  vanadium  and 
molybdenum  produce  strength,  toughness  and  resist- 
ance to  wear.  Nickel  is  a  ferrite  element,  chromium 
and  vanadium  are  carbide  elements.  Molybdenum  is 
both  a  ferrite  and  carbide  element.  Molybdenum  has  a 
direct  effect  upon  the  ferrite  as  a  toughening  alloy  and 
a  direct  effect  upon  the  carbides  as  a  strengthening  and 
wear-resisting  alloy. 

The  comparative  efficiency  of  alloys  in  steel  depends 
upon  their  intensity  and  commercial  applicability.  The 
intensity  is  defined  as  the  cost  of  the  quantity  necessary 
to  produce  the  desired  effect.  The  commercial  appli- 
cability is  determined  by  the  ease  in  manufacture  and 
heat  treatment,  and  the  ease  in  fabrication. 

The  intensity  of  molybdenum  is  almost  directly 
proportional  to  the  molybdenum  content  up  to  0.50  per 
cent.  The  effect  of  molybdenum  is  pronounced  in  per- 
centage contents  from  0.15  to  0.25  per  cent.  This  is 
the  range  of  molybdenum  content  in  molybdenum  auto- 
motive steels.  On  the  other  hand  types  of  molybdenum 
steel  are  in  commercial  production  wherein  0.70  to  0.90 
per  cent  molybdenum  is  specified.  The  dual  effect  of 
molybdenum  upon  both  the  ferrite  and  carbide  is  espe- 
cially valuable  in  combination  with  chromium  alone  or 
in  combination  with  chromium  and  nickel,  or  chromium 
and  vanadium.  Molybdenum  has  its  own  individual 
effect  and  serves  to  accentuate  the  desirable  properties 
of  the  other  alloys  with  which  it  is  combined. 

The  fractional  percentages  which  are  required  to 
produce  results  can  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  intensity 
of  molybdenum.  A  metallurgical  digest  of  results  in 
the  numerous  technical  papers  on  molybdenum  steels 
testifies  to  the  advantages  of  molybdenum  steel  in  ease 
of  manufacture,  heat  treatment,  and  fabrication. 

Selection  of  Alloys 

The  final  alloy  or  alloys  in  rolls  will  be  those  that 
function  best  to  increase  economically  the  desired  prop- 
erties and  give  the  least  amount  of  trouble  in  manu- 
facture and  heat  treatment.  Alloys  will  never  be  a 
cure-all.  However,  when  the  conditions  are  right 
metallurgically  and  otherwise  from  start  to  finish  of 
the  roll  a  judicious  selection  of  alloys  and  alloy  com- 
positions effects  a  reduction  in  rolling  costs. 

Analyses  and  treatments  of  alloy  steel  and  alloy 
rolls  have  received  a  new  impetus.  It  is  true  that 
molybdenum  is  a  contribution  in  this  progress  backed 
by  sound  reasoning  and  splendid  service.  The  data  so 
far  gathered  from  hundreds  of  molybdenum  steel  and 
iron  rolls  and  repeat  orders  from  many  steel  mills  are 
definite  evidence  of  the  merit  of  molybdenum  as  an 
alloying  element  in  rolls.  With  the  experience  that  has 
been  gained  during  the  past  three  years  it  is  only 
logical  to  expect  further  advances  and  a  solution  of 
problems  which  will  benefit  the  industry  as  a  whole. 


Domestic  production  of  the  Ford  Motor  Co.,  for  the 
week  ended  Nov.  20,  was  40,226  cars  and  trucks  while 
1713  Fordson  tractors  were  produced  during  the  same 
period.  Production  at  the  Lincoln  division  totaled  134 
cars. 
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The  l'/2-in.  doublc-spindlf  threading  niachinu  il- 
lustrated is  a  recent  addition  to  the  line  of  the  Geo- 
metric Tool  Co.,  New  Haven.  In  general  design  it  is 
similar  to  the  %-in.  machine  described  in  The  Iron 
Age  of  March  3,  1921,  and  is  intended  also  for  work  in 
which  the  threading  time  for  both  pieces  is  sufficient 
to  permit  the  operator  to  chuck  and  start  a  second  piece 
while  the  first  is  being  threaded.  For  this  class  of 
work  the  double  spindle  units  are  rapid  producers  and 
are  said  to  handle  practically  as  much  work  as  two 
single   spindle   machines. 

The  l»/4-in.  machine  cuts  threads  of  %,  %,  1,  1%, 
l\i,   1%    and    l',i-in.  diameter.     The   greatest  cutting 


Two-Spindle  Threading  Machine  for  Use  Where  Thread- 
ing Time  Is  Sufficient  for  Operator  to  Chuck  and  Start 
Second  Piece  While  First  Piece  Is  Being  Finished 

length  at  which  the  swinging  gage  can  be  set  at  one 
time  is  9  in.,  but  with  resettings  a  length  of  14  in.  may 
be  obtained.  With  a  countershaft  speed  of  296  r.p.m. 
and  the  change-speed  lever  set  at  %  in.,  spindle  speeds 
are  74  r.p.m.;  when  set  at  IVs  in.,  the  spindle  speed  is 
38  r.p.m. 

The  machine  may  be  equipped  with  a  6  hp.  motor 
drive.  The  net  weight  is  216.5  lb.,  and  the  floor  space 
required  is  48  x  65  in.  The  countershaft  driving  pulley 
is  13%  X  5%  in.,  and  the  weight  of  the  countershaft 
is  150  lb. 


A  New  Abrasive  Cut-off  Wlieel 

Cut-off  wheels  having  Redmanol,  a  phenol  resin  of 
the  same  family  as  Bakelite,  as  a  bonding  agent,  have 
been  placed  upon  the  market  by  the  Carborundum  Co., 
Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.  The  Redmanol  is  said  to  give  a 
wheel  that  combines  strength,  porosity,  hardness,  and 
resistance  to  heat;  it  does  not  soften  or  melt  and  the 
wheel  is  free  cutting. 

For  cutting  high-speed  steel,  Stellite  and  general 
steel  alloys,  an  Aloxite  Redmanol  wheel  is  said  to  be 
used  to  advantage.  In  cut-off  work  it  is  general  prac- 
tice to  use  wheels  12  in.  in  diameter,  and  these  wheels 
can  be  made  as  thin  as  35  in.  Wheels  12  x  A  or  12 
X  Vs  are  popular  sizes. 

Carborundum  Redmanol  wheels  are  also  available, 
these  being  used  for  general  cut-off  work  on  materials 
of  low  tensile  strength  and  for  cutting  carbons  and 
brushes  of  graphite  and  copper.  For  these  a  wheel 
in  50  C  grit,  4  grade  is  recommended.  In  both  types, 
wheels  of  8,  10,  12  and  14  in.  diameter  are  available. 

Performance  records  of  the  Aloxite  Redmanol 
wheel  have  been  compiled  by  the  company.  With  a 
wheel  12  in.  in  diameter,  ^"3  in  thick,  in  50K  grit,  8 
grade,  running  at  4000  r.p.m.  five  cuts  were  made  on 
a  piece  of  Chesterfield  metal  %  in.  square.  The  wheel 
loss  is  claimed  to  have  been  ^  in.  and  the  average  time 
per  cut  8  sec.  Diamond  alloy  tool  steel  %  in.  square 
was  cut  in  10  sec.  per  cut  and  the  wheel  loss  after  two 
cuts  was  is   in.     Three  cuts  of  Mohawk  tool  steel    IJ 


X  %  in.  were  said  to  average  9  sec.  per  cut,  with  a  wheel 
loss  of  but  n'-  in.  A  piece  of  Stellite  I'l  x  2  in.  is  said 
to  have  been  cut  at  the  rate  of  12  sec.  per  cut,  with  a 
wheel   loss  of    iV   in.  after  two  cuts. 
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St.  Louis,  Dec.  4. — The  St.  Louis  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce has  been  compiling  a  list  of  names  of  firms 
which  have  been  doing  business  in  St.  Louis  50  years 
or  more.  The  list  has  grown  to  more  than  200.  After 
the  list  is  completed  the  firms  will  be  honored  at  a 
banquet,  when  executives  and  leading  citizens  will 
gather  to  pay  tribute  to  them.  The  list,  as  compiled, 
with  the  year  the  firm  was  established,  includes  the 
following: 

American  Car  &  Foundry  Co.,  1862;  Beck  &  Corbitt 
Iron  Co.,  1852;  Bridge  &  Beach  Mfg.  Co.,  1837,  stoves; 
Buck  Stove  &  Range  Co.,  1846;  Campbell  Iron  Co., 
1867;  Charter  Oak  Stove  &  Range  Co.,  1847;  Curtis  & 
Co.,  Mfg.  Co.,  1854;  Fulton  Iron  Works  Co.,  1852;  Hemp 
&  Co.  Corporation  (sheet  metal)  ;  More-Jones  Brass 
&  Metal  Co.,  1874;  Pauly  Jail  Building  Co.,  18.56; 
Stupp  Brothers  Bridge  &  Iron  Co.,  1858;  Joseph 
Wangler  Bros.  Boiler  Works,  Wrought  Iron  Range 
Co.,  1864. 


Device   for   Demagnetizing   Chucks 

The  Thorn  demagnetizer,  a  device  recently  placed 
on  the  market  for  use  in  shops  and  tool  rooms,  is 
operated  directly  from  a  electric  light  socket  and  a 
motor  is  not  employed.  It  is  built  for  110  or  220  volt 
alternating  current  circuits.  Portability  and  the  small 
space  occupied  are  features  of  the  device.  A.  J.  Little- 
john,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  is  the  distributor. 


Automobile  Hubs  Machined  Automatically 

An  automatic  machine  for  finishing  automobile 
hub  forgings  and  adaptable  also  for  machining  second 
operation  work  on  arbors,  such   as  bevel  gears,  bevel 


.Automatic   Machine  for  Finishing  Automobile   Hub  Forgings. 
The   arrangement    of   work    and    cutters    is    shown    abuvo 

gear  housings,  pinion-  gear  shafts  and  transmission 
gears,  has  been  placed  on  the  market  by  the  Cleveland 
Automatic  Machine  Co.,  Cleveland.  The  machine  is 
similar  in  action  to  the  automatic  piston  machine 
manufactured  by  this  company. 

The  hub  is  -mounted  on  an  arbor  as  illustrated, 
one  end  of  which  is  chucked  by  means  of  a  hand- 
operated  air  chucking  mechanism.     The  other  end  of 
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the  arbor  is  supported  by  a  roller  bearing  in  the  tool- 
stock  spindle  and  is  driven  by  a  boss  on  the  spindle 
hood  engaging  in  the  lug  on  the  arbor.  The  tool 
operations  follow  rapidly,  working  simultaneously. 

The  overhanging  arm,  mounted  on  the  tool  stock 
spindle  and  supported  rigidly  in  the  rear,  carries  three 
cutters,  one  of  which  turns  the  flange  diameter  and 
the  other  two  rough  turn  the  small  diameter  and  face 
one  end.  The  overhead  turning  attachment  mounted 
securely  on  the  spindle  head  and  operated  longitudinal- 
ly from  a  cam  on  the  camshaft  carries  two  cutters  for 
rough  turning  the  other  small  end.  There  are  three 
cutters  in  blocks  mounted  on  the  rear  cross  slide  which 


rough  face  the  flange  and  rough  form  and  face  one 
end.  Both  ends  are  finish  formed  and  the  front  of 
the  flange  is  finished  faced  by  four  cutters  mounted 
on  the  front  cross  slide.  A  hub  is  produced  at  each 
cycle  of  the  camshaft. 

The  machine  is  driven  from  a  single  pulley  with 
a  clutch  which  automatically  stops  the  machine  when 
each  hub  is  completed.  The  lever  for  starting  as  well 
as  the  air  control  lever  are  within  easy  reach  of  the 
operator.  The  machine  is  arranged  either  for  belt 
or  for  motor  drive.  It  is  stated  that  one  man  can 
easily  operate  three  machines  and  that  each  machine 
will  produce  twelve  hubs  per  hour  from  forgings. 


BALANCING  HIGH-SPEED  FANS 


Importance  of  Correct  Dynamic  Balance  Stressed 
— Static  Balance  Is  Not  Enough 

BY  ARTHUR  L.  GREENE 

OCCASIONAL  troubles  experienced  with  fan  wheels, 
supposedly  balanced  perfectly,  develop  operating 
difficulties  due  to  vibration.  Although  not  always  seri- 
ous, this  may  become  so,  and  can  be  removed  only  by 
rebalancing  the  fan  in  position,  which  at  best  is  a  diffi- 
cult task  for  one  without  special  experience.  It  is 
needless  to  dwell  on  the  expense  and  loss  of  time  com- 
monly resulting  from  unbalanced  fan  wheels,  to  make 
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By  Means  of 
Determine   Qi 


This  Logarithmic  Chart  the   Man  Doing  the  Balancing  Is  Enabled  to 
ickly   the   Amount   and   Position   of  "Weights   Necessary   to    Give    the 
Fan   Both   Static   and    Dynamic   Balance 


no  mention  of  the  cost  incurred  in  repairing  damaged 
parts  such  as  dislocated  fan  blades,  worn-out  bearings, 
etc. 

Efficient  results  are  now  reported  by  the  Buffalo 
Forge  Co.,  Buffalo,  in  getting,  so  far  as  possible,  both 
static  and  dynamic  balance  in  high-speed,  high  effi- 
ciency fans. 

What  Are  Static  and  Dynamic  Balance? 
Static  balance  is  merely  balancing  an  object  in  a 
stationary  position  by  placement  on  a  knife-edge  or 
roller-bearing  support.  If  it  shows  no  tendency  to 
roll,  the  body  is  in  static  balance.  Dynamic  balancing, 
however,  is  the  adjusting  of  those  forces  which  tend 
to  take  the  body  out  of  equilibrium  when  running,  as 
differentiated  from  those  forces 

-   ,     acting  on  a  body  when  at  rest. 

Now  the  "running  balance" 
as  ordinarily  obtained  consists 
of  nothing  more  scientific  than 
arbitrary  addition  and  subtrac- 
tion of  weights  to  counter- 
balance irregularities  in  the 
blades  or  hubs,  making  for  un- 
even distribution  of  weight  in 
the  fan  and  thereby  causing 
vibrations.  While  this  method 
is  far  from  scientific  and  is  not 
based  on  formula  or  rules,  It  is 
possible  to  attain  as  true  a  bal- 
ance by  this  system  as  with  the 
use  of  the  most  complicated  bal- 
ancing machine.  The  difficulty 
arises,  however,  as  might  be  sus- 
pected, in  that  the  method  is 
purely  arbitrary  and  depends 
for  its  success,  in  just  about 
equal  proportions,  on  cut  and 
try  methods,  and  on  possession 
by    the    operator    of    a    "sixth 


This  slow  and  laborious 
method  depends  too  greatly  on 
the  human  equation  and  always 
leaves  the  ultimate  outcome  of 
the  test  an  unknown  quantity. 
True  dynamic  balancing,  how- 
ever, represents  utilization  of  a 
device  to  obtain  a  scientifically 
true  running  balance.  Having 
a  perfect  static  balance  does  not 
insure  a  perfect  dynamic  bal- 
ance. And  if  the  fan  is  not  in 
dynamic  balance  a  couple  willbe 
set  up  tending  to  cause  the  end 
of  the  shaft  to  travel  around  in 
circles,  with  consequent  vibra- 
tions just  as  serious  as  if  the 
fan  were   statically  unbalanced. 

At  the  Buffalo  plant  it  has 
been  the  custom  for  many  years 
to  give  all  the  P.  M.  X.  fans 
(planing  mill  exhausters)  "B" 
volume,  and  steel  pressure  blow- 
ers, a  running  balance  in  their 
own  bearings.  This  operation  is 
comparatively      easy,      because 
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these  fans  are  self-contained,  having  no 
separate  pedestals  to  erect  and  line  up. 
The  speed  is  fairly  moderate  and  the 
blast  wheels  have  already  been  given 
static  balance  as  assembled. 

Something  in  the  nature  of  a  "bogey 
man"  arose  for  the  fan  manufacturer, 
however,  when  high-speed  fans  for  motor 
and  turbine  drive  came  into  use.  For 
various  reasons  it  was  found  impractica- 
ble to  perform  the  running  balance  in 
their  own  bearings,  chief  objections  beinjj; 
that  a  great  deal  of  power  was  reciuired 
to  run  these  outfits  at  full  speed,  that  the 
independent  bearings  would  require  con- 
siderable time  and  expense  to  set  up  and 
that  the  many  types  and  sizes  of  motors 
required  would  necessitate  a  large  and 
varied  testing  installation. 

Hence  the  Buffalo  Forge  Co.  has  in- 
stalled two  dynamic  balancing  machines. 
The  object  to  be  balanced  is  rotated  at 
comparatively  slow  speed  while  vibrating 
supports  allow  the  rotating  object,  when 
out  of  balance,  to  indicate  this  unbalance 
by  exaggerated  vibrations.  By  means  of 
adjustments  made  in  both  the  angular 
position  and  radial  displacement  of  a 
known  weight,  attached  to  the  shaft  or 
mandrel  and  rotating  with  the  object,  a 
new  centrifugal  force  is  set  up  which 
exactly  compensates  for  the  force  or 
forces  tending  to  unbalance  the  rotating 
object,  and  brings  the  object  into  a  state 
of  rotating  equilibrium. 

By  an  adjustment  of  the  balancing 
machine,  the  whole  machine  may  be  made 
to  vibrate  to  the  rotation  of  a  statically 
unbalanced  object.  On  the  other  hand, 
another  adjustment  of  the  machine  will 
cause  only  one  of  the  two  bearings  sup- 
porting the  rotor  to  vibrate  and  will  thus 
indicate  the  dynamic  unbalance  of  the 
rotating  object.  Static  unbalance  can  be 
<ietected  much  more  accurately  by  a  bal- 
ancing machine  than  on  the  most  care- 
fully made  knife-edge   ways. 

Having  brought  the  oisject  to  a  state  of  rotating 
equilibrium,  either  for  static  or  dynamic  unbalance,  it 
is  easy  to  determine  the  amount  and  position  of  weights 
which  will  permanently  compensate  for  either  unbal- 
anced condition.  Static  unbalance  is  always  corrected 
first,  as  a  prerequisite  to  putting  an  object  in  correct 
dynamic  balance.  A  simple  logarithmic  chart  allows 
the  workman  who  operates  the  machine  to  calculate  the 
permanent  weight  or  weights  required  as  quickly  as 
he  could  caliper  and  measure  the  diameter  of  a  shaft. 


Balancing  Machine  for  Obtaining  Dynamic  Balance.  Kxaggerated  vibra- 
tion produced  by  unbalanced  rotors  is  corrected  by  adjustment  of  the 
angular  position  and  amount  of  rotating  weight  attached  to  the  -Shaft, 
as  sliown  at  right  above.  This  gives  data  for  permanent  correction  to  the 
rotor,  the  operator  reading  from  the  chart,  as  shown  on  page  1512.  the 
necessary  adjustment  to  be  made 


power  has  increased  from  16,  which  prevailed  about 
1905,  to  over  60.  The  average  number  of  watts  con- 
sumed, however,  has  remained  practically  stationary  at 
about  55.  This  shows  that  the  present  lamp  has  about 
four  times  the  efficiency  of  that  of  18  years  ago.  The 
work  was  prepared  by   Henry   Schroeder  of  Harrison, 


History  of  Electric  Light 

In  an  interesting  booklet  of  110  pages  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  of  Washington  has  issued  a  compen- 
dium of  information  regarding  the  development  of  in- 
candescent, arc  and  vapor  electric  lighting,  carrying 
the  reader  back  to  the  time  when  a  Greek  philosopher 
25  centuries  ago  discovered  that  amber  when  rubbed 
will  attract  light  objects.  There  are  many  illustrations, 
especially  of  the  early  forms  of  lights  and  some  of  the 
generating  apparatus,  culminating  with  the  1923  pat- 
terns. 

Particularly  interesting  is  the  story  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  incandescent  light  from  Edison's  first  ."x- 
perimental  lamp  of  1878  and  his  first  commercially  suc- 
cessful carbon  lamp  of  Oct.  21,  1879.  It  is  estimated 
that  in  the  United  States  today  there  are  about  350,- 
000,000  incandescent  lamps,  the  number  of  which  is 
increasing  at  the  rate  of  about  10  per  cent  per  year. 
The  annual  demand  for  new  lamps  and  renewals  is 
approximately  200,000,000  per  year,  exclusive  of  minia- 
ture lamps.  The  use  of  incandescent  lamps  in  all  the 
•other  countries  of  the  world  combined  is  about  equiv- 
alent to  that  in  the  United  States.    The  average  candle 


Powdered   Coal   for  Malleable   Iron   Melting 
Furnaces 

The  Dayton  Malleable  Iron  Co.  has  decided  to  em- 
ploy powdered  coal  in  connection  with  its  melting  fur- 
naces, of  which  are  14  at  its  plants  at  Buffalo,  Dayton, 
Ohio,  and  Ironton,  Ohio.  The  Fuller-Lehigh  Co.,  Ful- 
lerton,  Pa.,  is  to  provide  the  equipment  and  apparatus, 
and  three  complete  plants  will  of  course  be  required, 
including  the  usual  distributing  machinery,  appliances 
and  furnaces.  The  use  of  the  powdered  coal  may  be 
extended  to  the  84  annealing  furnaces  in  the  three 
plants,  but  attention  will  first  be  given  to  expediting 
the  installation  for  the  melting  furnaces. 


Steel  Furniture  Shipments 

Washington,  Nov.  27. — The  Department  of  Com- 
merce announces  October  shipments  of  steel-furniture 
stock  goods,  based  on  reports  received  from  22  manu- 
facturers. Shipments  amounted  to  $1,365,600  in  Octo- 
ber, as  against  $1,273,259  in  September,  and  $1,227,447 
in  October,  1922. 


Stresses  in  welded  and  riveted  steel  tanks  under 
hydraulic  pressure  have  been  investigated  by  the 
Bureau  of  Standards  and  the  results  are  available  in 
Technologic  Paper  No.  243  for  sale  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Documents,  Washington,  at  5  cents  a  copy. 
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Automatically  Controlled  Spot  Welder 

A  spot  welding  machine  equipped  with  automatic 
control,  permitting  of  high-speed  operation,  is  being 
marketed  by  the  American  Electric  Fusion  Corporation, 
Chicago.  The  range  of  the  machine,  which  is  illustrated 
herewith,  includes  production  welding  operations  from 
the  welding  of  fine  wire  to  the  joining  of  comparatively 
heavy  sheet   steel. 

With  the  automatic  control  provided,  the  current 
is  tux-ned  on  and  off,  and  the  pressure  applied,  by  the 
controlling  mechanism.  The  current  is  applied  to  a 
certain  definite  spot  only  and  in  just  the  quantity  and 
for  the  length  of  time  necessary.  Because  of  the  in- 
tense heat  and  the  rapidity  with  which  it  can  be  gen- 


trial  organizations  of  Great  Britain  and  other  coun- 
tries. 

The  purpose  of  the  conference  and  the  personnel 
of  the  American  committee  were  given  in  The  Iron 
Age  of  Aug.  16,  page  408.  The  outline  of  the  program 
calls  for  five  divisions  under  the  following  classifica- 
tions: Power  resources,  power  production,  power  trans- 
mission and  distribution,  utilization  of  power,  and  a 
general  division,  embracing  a  number  of  subjects  which 
are  likely  to  be  of  primary  interest  at  the  conference, 
but  which  do  not  lend  themselves  to  classification  in 
the  other  divisions. 

Papers  for  submission  to  the  conference  will  be 
printed  and  distributed  by  the  British  committee  to 
the  members  of  the  several  national  committees  suffi- 
ciently early  to  allow  examination  and  study  prior  to 
the  opening  of  the  conference.  These  papers  will  not 
be  read,  but  the  sessions  will  be  devoted  to  oral  dis- 
cussions of  the  subjects  with  which  they  deal. 


Spot  Welder  Equipped  with  Automatic  Con- 
trol. One  or  a  series  of  spots  may  be 
obtained   by   foot    treadle,    or   operation   may 


erated,  it  is  claimed  that  thousands  of  welds  an  hour 
can  be  made  on  small,  light  stock. 

The  welder  is  driven  by  a  Westinghouse  type  A.  R. 
S.  repulsion-induction  type  motor  operating  at  a  speed 
of  approximately  1100  r.p.m.  Mounted  on  the  motor 
shaft  is  a  quadruple  thread  worm,  meshed  with  a  worm 
gear,  giving  a  primary  reduction  between  the  motor 
and  the  lower  drive  shaft  of  the  gear  housing  of  1  to 
10,  which,  with  equal  gears,  drives  the  welder  at  the 
rate  of  110  spots  a  minute.  Two  other  gears  of  the 
lathe  change  type  are  provided,  which  permit  a  min- 
imum speed  of  80  spots  and  a  maximum  speed  of  140 
spots  a  minute.  Other  combinations  of  gears  to  suit 
the  work  in  hand  may  be  used.  By  substituing  a  double 
or  a  single  thread  worm  and  gear  in  place  of  the 
quadruple,  a  reduction  down  to  13  spots  a  minute  may 
be  obtained.  If  a  quick  change  drive  is  desired,  a 
quick  shift  attachment  with  nine  steps  may  be  used, 
giving  a  range  of  welding  speeds  from  20  to  120  spots 
a  minute. 

The  foot  treadle  control  for  starting  and  stopping 
the  welder  is  arranged  so  that  one  or  a  series  of  spots, 
depending  on  the  kind  of  work,  may  be  obtained.  When 
the  control  is  fully  engaged,  the  operation  is  continuous. 


Prospectus  of  World  Power  Conference 

Prospectus  of  the  world  power  conference  to  be 
held  at  the  British  Empire  Exhibition,  Wembley,  Lon- 
don, June  30  to  July  12,  1924,  the  first  gathering  of 
this  kind  ever  held,  has  been  issued  by  O.  C.  Merrill, 
Federal  Power  Commission,  Washington,  general 
chairman  of  the  American  committee.  The  conference 
is  promoted  by  the  Council  of  the  British  Electric 
and  Allied  Manufacturers'  Association  in  cooperation 
with  the  technical  and  scientific  institutions  and  indus- 


Smoke  Abatement 

Experimental  work  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines  in  the 
elimination  of  smoke  from  railroad,  industrial,  and  do- 
mestic fuel  consumption  has  shown  that  it  is  perfectly 
feasible  to  get  rid  of  the  greater  part  of  the  nuisance. 
A  32-page  pamphlet  just  issued  by  the  bureau  shows 
by  comparative  photographs  conditions  before  and  after 
certain  campaigns  operated  and,  by  diagram,  methods 
of  firing  in  various  types  of  furnaces,  by  which  the  fuel 
is  used  economically  and  practically  without  smoke. 


Special  Dial  Indicating  Gage 

The  special  indicating  gage  illustrated,  which  was 
built  by  the  Federal  Prod- 
ucts Corporation,  Provi- 
dence, for  a  manufacturer 
of  elevators,  represents  an 
unusual  attempt  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  indicators. 

The  rack  is  20  in.  long- 
from  the  bottom  point  to  the- 
bracket  and  is  cut  the  entire 
length.  The  indicator  hand 
makes  20  revolutions  to  the 
full  stroke  of  the  rack,  and 
the  necessity  for  close  ac- 
curacy in  cutting  this  rack 
to  take  care  of  the  long- 
travel  is   obvious. 


A  course  of  seven  lec- 
tures for  superintendents^ 
foremen  and  others  associ- 
ated with  industrial  plants, 
has  been  mapped  out  by  the 
Baltimore  Safety  Council,  of 
which  Paul  F.  Strieker  is. 
director.  The  first  will  be' 
given  on  Dec.  14,  by  John 
A.  Cartel,  director  of  safety 
for  the  Carnegie  Steel  Co., 
Pittsburgh.  His  subject  will 
be  "Why  Safety  Work  Pays."" 
The  other  lectures  are:  Jan. 

4,  "The     Design     and     Con- 
struction of  Safeguards,"  F. 

5.  Benedict,  Norwich  Wire- 
Works,  Providence;  Jan.  18, 
"Safety  as  a  Community  As- 
set." A.  S.  Goldsbough,  gen- 
eral secretary,  Merchants- 
and  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion, Baltimore;  Feb.  1,  "Where  You  and  I  Pit  in  the 
Promotion  of  Safety  Work,"  Frank  E.  Morris,  Liberty 
Mutual  Insurance  Co.,  Boston;  Feb.  15,  "Organizing 
the  Industry  for  Safety;"  Feb.  29,  "Plant  Conditions, 
Arrangement,  Order,  Lighting,  Sanitation,"  E.  S. 
Chapin,  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  Philadelphia;  March 
14,  "The  Foreman,  the  Keystone  of  Modfern,  Industry."' 
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A  special  planer  having  a  bed  with  three  ways, 
two  vees  and  one  flat,  as  shown  in  the  accompanying 
illustration,  has  been  built  recently  by  the  Cincinnati 
Planer  Co.,  Cincinnati.  In  this  machine  the  box  table 
has  five  T-alots  for  clampinj?  purposes  and  is  also 
equipped  with  a  table  clamp  and  inner  guides  to  pre- 
vent lifting  or  tilting  of  the  table  out  of  the  track. 
Forced  lubrication  is  provided  for  all  of  the  ways,  a 
reversible  pump  forcing  the  oil  into  the  ways  directly 
under  the  tool.  To  prevent  dirt  from  getting  into  the 
ways  provision  is  made  for  straining  the  oil  before  it 
is  recirculated. 

The  rail  is  of  the  extended  type  and  is  designed 
to  take  the  strains  when  cutting  at  the  extreme  end. 
The  knee  is  of  the  same  outline  as  the  rail  and  is 
bolted  and  doweled  securely.  For  clamping  against 
the  column  large  T-slot  blocks,  which  are  the  full 
length  of  the  knee  bearing,  are  employed,  a  construc- 
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Wliiclj  Are  Comparable 

With  a  view  to  drawing  attention  to  the  desirability 
of  authors  expressing  Brincll  numbers  for  non-ferrous 
metals  in  figures  that  may  be  comparable,  Dr.  H.  W. 
Brown.son,  in  a  paper,  "Brinell  Hardness  Numbers," 
presented  at  the  annual  fall  meeting  of  the  Institute 
of  Metals  in  Manchester,  England,  Sept.  11,  said  that 
this  is  not  a  difficult  matter,  seeing  that  the  desired 
result  is  obtained  if  balls  and  loads  are  used  for  which 

L 
the  ratio  —   (the  load  in  kilogrammes  divided  by  the 

D' 
square  of  the  ball  diameter  in  millimeters)  is  constant. 
In  the  past  this  simple  expedient  appears  to  have  been 
neglected  by  a  large  number  of  authors.     Dr.  Brown- 

L 
son  quotes  some  14  different  values  for  —  to  be  found 
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tion  intended  to  assure  maximum  stiffness  of  the  knee 
and  rail. 

The  heads,  which  are  equipped  with  rapid  power 
traverse  in  all  directions,  are  unusually  long  so  that 
they  may  be  used  to  plane  with  the  cutting  edge  of  the 
tools  some  distance  below  the  rail. 

With  this  construction  it  is  claimed  that  the  slide 
will  have  full  bearing  on  the  harp  at  all  times  and 
that  the  down-feed  screw  is  always  in  tension.  The 
rail  is  equipped  with  power  elevating  device  for  rais- 
ing and  lowering,  and  a  limit  stop  is  provided  to  pre- 
vent the  rail  from  being  raised  beyond  its  maximum 
height.  The  column  is  braced  and  ribbed  on  the  in- 
side in  a  manner  intended  to  prevent  distortion.  In 
addition  to  being  bolted  and  dowelled  to  the  bed,  a 
large  tongue  east  integral  with  the  bed  fits  a  groove 
in  the  column,  which  further  provides  against  its 
moving. 

Power  rapid  traverse  is  provided  for  the  side  head 
to  permit  it  to  be  raised  or  lowered  by  the  pulling  of 
a  lever  to  engage  the  traverse  mechanism.  The  slide 
is  equipped  with  a  hand  wheel  which  is  claimed  to  be 
a  more  convenient  means  for  hand  adiustment  of  the 
side  head  slide,  particularly  when  reaching  to  the  ex- 
treme inside   limit  of  its   travel. 


in  the  pages  of  the  Journal  of  the  Institute.     Unfor-. 

L 
tunately  the  numbers  found  with  one  ratio  for  —  are 

not  convertible  to  the  numbers  that  would  be  given 
using  a  different  ratio,  since  the  differences  in  Brinell 

L 
numbers  not  only  vary  with  the  value  of  —  but  are 

D' 
also  different  for  different  metals,  and  again  different 
for  the  same  metal  in  various  degrees  of  hardness. 

A  diagram  is  given  showing  some  of  these  differ- 
ences for  copper,  97:3  copper-zinc  and  70:30  brass. 
The  only  solution  of  the  difficulty  lies  in  agreeing  upon 

L 
some   one  ratio  for  —  to  be  invariably  used  for  one 

class  of  alloys,  and  the  author  suggests  that  the  choice 
for  the  large  group  of  copper  alloys  with  Brinell  hard- 
ness numbers  from  about  40  to  200  should  rest  between 
the  ratio  as  standardized  in  the  United  States  and  the 
ratio  which  is  favored  in  some  quarters  in  Great 
Britain. 

The  paper  constitutes  a  plea  to  put  Brinell  numbers 
in  line  with  other  scientific  data  so  far  as  their  value, 
for  comparative  purposes  is  concerned. 


Czecho-Slovakia's  Great  Steel  Works 

Diversified  List  of  Outputs  of  Finished  Products  of  Witkowitz 

Plant — Installation  Changes  Effected  Since  the  War 

—More  Than  25,000  Men  Employed 

BY  CAPT.  GODFREY  L.  GARDEN 


IN  the  past  summer,  I  am  informed,  the  Witkowitz 
works  were  working  about  26,000  men.  In  February 
last,  when  I  visited  this  plant,  the  number  was  14,- 
000.     The    Ruhr   occupation   accounts   largely   for   the 


increase. 


Witkowitz  is  one  of  the  largest  iron  and  steel  plants 
in  all  Europe  and  one  of  the  most  modern  in  layout 
and  equipment.  The  full  name  and  address  are  Witko- 
witz Mines,  Steel  &  Ironworks  Corporation,  Witkowitz, 
Moravia,    Czecho-Slovakia.     In  the  general  scheme  of 
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production  the  works  resemble  the  Krupp  works  at 
Essen,  but  differed  from  Krupp  before  the  war  princi- 
pally in  the  fact  that  gun  construction  was  not  under- 
taken. Heavy  gun  forgings  were  produced,  but  in  the 
main  these  forgings  were  worked  up  by  the  Skoda 
works. 

While  Witkowitz  was  an  Austrian  establishment 
during  the  war,  the  Versailles  Treaty  has  included  it  in 
Czecho-Slovakian  territory.  The  armor  plant,  always 
an  important  part  of  its  equipment,  remains  intact. 
While  the  Essen  shops  have  undergone  a  marked 
change  since  the  war,  as  described  in  a  previous  article 
in  The  Iron  Age  (March  15,  1923)  the  Witkowitz 
changes  have  been  along  the  lines  of  expansion  rather 
than  the  taking  on  of  new  production. 

Now,  as  before  the  war,  output  embraces  pig  iron 
for  castings  and  open-hearth  steel,  cast  iron  parts, 
steel  castings  for  machinery  and  for  shipbuilding, 
nickel  steel  of  all  kinds,  wheels  for  locomotives  and 
tenders,  crucible  steel  ingots,  boilers,  bridges  and  con- 
struction work  of  all  description,  plates  of  largest  size, 
including  armor  plate,  plates  and  sheets  from  2  mm. 
(No.  14  gage)  upward,  blooms,  billets,  slabs,  skelp  for 


tube  manufacture,  material  for  weldless  tubes,  tods^- 
flat,  broad  and  universal  iron,  cold  rolled  material, 
girders  (I-beams)  up  to  500  mm.  (19%  in.)  height  of 
web,  railroad  material  of  all  kinds,  solid  drawn -tubes, 
pipes,  fireproof  bricks  and  tiles,  and  complete  plant 
installations  for  mines,  foundries,  coke  and  gas  works.: 
My  observations  are  based  on  a  two-days'  inspec- 
tion, for  which  the  first  director.  Dr.  Ing.  J.  Puppe, 
whose  writings  on  rolling  mill  practice  are  well  known 
in  the  United  States,  accorded  every  facility.  The 
works  are  the  property  of  S.  M.  von  Rothschild  and  Ge- 
briider  Gutmann,  of  Vienna,  and  are  in  charge  of  Gen- 
eral Director  Dr.  Techn.  A.  Sonnenschein.  I  hardly 
recognized  the  plant,  which  I  had  previously  visited  .in 
August,  1909.  The  expansion  has  been  very  great  and, 
in  February,  when  work  was  slack.  Dr.  Puppe  was 
taking  advantage  of  the  lull  to  tear  down  old  struc- 
tures and  carry  out  new  building  programs.  Since  my 
previous  visit  I  found  that  many  new  plants  had  been 
erected,  mainly  the  following: 

1.  New  steel  works  and  rolling  mill. 

2.  Mannesmann  tube  rolling  mill. 

3.  Cold  rolling  mill. 


Gas  Engines  in   Central   Power   Station 
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4.  Electric  power  stations  Nos.  3  and  4. 

5.  Foundry  for  heav>'  castings  up  to  100  tons. 

6.  Two  mechanical  shops  for  steel  castings  and  forgings. 

7.  Railroad  car  wheel  workshop  at  the  engineering  works. 
S.  Bridge  building  shops. 

9.  Boiler  shops. 

10.  Press  work  department. 

11.  Coking  plant  of  86  ovens. 

12.  Benzol  plant. 

13.  Dwight-Lloyd  ore  dust  agglomerating  plant. 

14.  Loading  plant  for  ores. 

15.  Electric  pumping  plant  at  the  Oder  River. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  there  was  in  course  of 


construction  a  gas  halder  for  the  waste  gases  of  the 
blast  furnaces,  with  a  normal  capacity  of  50,000  cu.  m. 
(1,765,000  cu.  ft.)  and  a  maximum  by  telescoping  of 
100,000  cu.  m.  (3,530,000  cu.  ft.).  Further  expansions 
are  represented  in  the  building  of  a  fourth  blast  fur- 
nace at  Sofienhutte  and  the  development  of  the  com- 
pany's private  railroad  to  a  length  of  147  km.  (91 
miles)    of  full  gage  track. 

In  1909  the  blast  furnaces  were  divided  into  two 
groups — one  at  Witkowitz  proper  and  a  second  at  So- 
fienhiitte.  There  were  seven  furnaces  and  30  Cowper 
stoves,  eight  blowing  engines  driven  by  steam  and  three 
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by  gas.  Spathic  and  brown  iron  ores  were  obtained 
then  as  now  from  upper  Hungary.  Swedish  magnetite 
and  apatite  were  also  brought  in,  lixiviated  copper  py- 
rites and  manganese  ore  from  Bosnia,  Bukovina,  Hun- 
gary, and  other  countries. 

Large  Dependence  on  Talbot  Furnaces 

During  the  war  Witkowitz  turned  out  as  high  as 
1400  tons  of  projectiles  and  other  material  a  day.  This 
output  was  secured  from  22  open-hearth  furnace  heats 
averaging  63  tons  each.  The  peak  was  reached  with 
24  heats  of  63  tons  each,  but  this  record  was  beaten  in 
May  last  when  one  day's  output  was  29  heats  of  63 
tons  each,  or  1827  tons.  This  production  was  obtained 
from  three  (of  the  four)  Talbot  furnaces  of  200  tons 
each,  one  Talbot  mixer  of  300  tons,  one  tilting  furnace 
of  60  tons  and  three  Siemens-Martin  furnaces  of  60 
tons  capacity. 

During  my  visit  the  Talbot  furnaces  were  working 
with  65  per  cent  of  liquid  basic  pig  iron  and  35  per  cent 
of  scrap.  With  these  charges  the  average  daily  output 
of  one  Talbot  furnace  covering  a  period  of  a  month  was 
300  tons;  the  maximum  was  315  tons.  The  composition 
of  the  charges  was  governed  by  the  scrap  market  and 
the  price  of  basic  pig  iron.     For  a  time  the  plant  was 


compelled  to  melt  in  the  Talbot  furnaces  80  per  cent 
of  scrap  with  only  20  per  cent  of  liquid  pig  iron.  The 
daily  production  of  one  Talbot  furnace  under  this 
regime  was  250  tons.  During  the  war  a  Talbot  mixer 
was  operated,  of  about  300  tons  capacity,  but  after  the 
war  this  mixer,  which  did  not  differ  in  construction 
from  the  Talbot  furnaces  except  that  its  walls  were  not 
so  thick,  was  operated  the  same  as  the  other  tilting  fur- 
naces. The  production  of  the  60-ton  tilting  furnace  is 
220  tons  per  day,  and  of  each  stationary  furnace,  180 
tons  per  day. 

Dr.  Puppe  informed  me  that  he  found  he  could  do 
with  the  Talbot  furnace  all  that  was  required  for  steel 
making  at  Witkowitz;  in  fact,  he  did  not  hesitate  to 
say  that  if  he  had  to  rebuild  the  works,  or  to  build  an- 
other steel  plant  working  the  same  material  as  now, 
he  would  install  only  Talbot  furnaces. 

In  addition  to  the  new  steel  works,  which  were 
erected  between  1911  and  1914,  and  enlarged  in  1915, 
there  are  two  other  steel  plants  with  seven  Siemens- 
Martin  furnaces,  one  with  two  and  the  other  with  five 
furnaces,  of  capacity  ranging  from  12  to  35  tons.  The 
production  of  these  plants  includes  steel  castings,  forg- 
ings  for  machinery  and  shipbuilding,  crucible  and  spe- 
cial   steels,    axles,    tires,    locomotive    wheels,    car    disk 
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ivheels  cast  or  forged,  war  material,  boiler  end  plates 
and  pressed  plates. 

Annual  steel  ingot  capacity  amounts  to  450,000  tons 
in  the  new  works  and  150,000  tons  in  the  two  older 
plants,  or  a  total  of  600,000  tons.  The  slag  can  be  put 
down  at  about  90,000  tons  per  year,  the  greater  part 
of  it  being  worked  over  in  the  phosphate  mills  and 
reduced  to  phosphate  powder. 

Witkowitz  must  export  70  per  cent  of  its  capacity 
in  order  to  run  full;  Czecho-Slovakia  cannot  absorb,  it 
is  declared,  more  than  30  per  cent.  Before  the  war, 
when  the  works  were  in  Austrian  territory,  the  output 
was  largely  absorbed  in  the  dual  monarchy.  Today  it 
needs  only  the  temporary  suspension  of  German  custom 
duties  to  enable  the  German  works  east  of  the  Ruhr  to 
take  full  advantage  of  Moravian  steel. 

The  new  steel  works,  erected  since  the  beginning  of 
the  war,  are  located  2%  km.  (1%  miles)  west  of  the 
old  plant;  the  total  ground  covered  amounts  to  160,000 
square  meters  (.39  acres.)  In  addition  to  the  four  Tal- 
bot furnaces  and  four  60-ton  furnaces,  there  are  two 
furnaces  of  4  tons  capacity  each  for  the  melting  of 
ferromanganese.  Hot  metal  is  brought  from  the  blast 
furnaces  in  ladle  cars  of  30  tons  capacity  to  the  charg- 
ing floor  of  the  open-hearth  department,  where  the  car 
is  lifted  by  crane  to  a  spout  on  the  charging  side  of  the 
furnace.  Ore,  lime,  scrap,  etc.,  are  handled  by  four 
charging  machines.  The  high-phosphorus  slag  flushed 
from  the  charging  side  of  the  furnace  is  carried  away 
by  a  narrow-gage  car.  The  tapping  of  the  charge  is 
made  in  four  ladles  of  65  tons  capacity. 

In  addition  to  the  four  charging  machines  there  are, 
on  the  charging  side  of  the  furnace,  two  50-ton  travel- 
ing cranes.  The  tapping  side  has  three  traveling  ladle 
cranes  of  80  tons  each,  and  one  traveling  crane  of  50 
tons  capacity,  the  track  for  which  lies  above  the  track 
of  the  three  ladle  cranes.  This  tapping  pit  has  the 
highest  roof  in  the  steel  works,  the  height  being  30  m. 
(98  ft.)   and  length  278  m.   (912  ft.). 

Generating  Gas 

Producer  gas  for  the  furnaces  is  made  in  a  central 
generating  plant  built  for  the  new  steel  works.  In 
addition,  the  furnaces  receive  gas  from  the  coke  plants 
located  in  Witkowitz  and  Mahrisch-Ostrau,  through 
an  underground  pipe  line  4  km.  (21/2  miles)  long.  The 
gas  is  stored  in  a  newly  installed  gasometer  of  5000 
cu.  m.  (176,.5O0  cu.  ft.)  capacity.  The  central  gas 
producing  plant  consists  of  27  producers  of  2600  mm. 
(8V2  ft.)  diameter.  Each  has  a  gasifying  capacity 
of  16  tons  of  pit  coal  in  24  hr.  The  coal  is  transported 
by  two  cranes. 

In  connection  with  each  producer  is  a  gas  cleaner 
3500  mm.  (ll'/i  ft.)  in  diameter.  The  main  gas  channel 
leading  from  under  the  cleaners  is  divided  by  parti- 
tions, so  that  each  steel  furnace  can  be  supplied  with 
gas  from  its  own  producer  group,  and  arrangements 


have  been  made  whereby  the  separate  groups  of  fur- 
naces can  be  joined  up. 

Steam  for  the  gas  producers  is  obtained  from 
boilers  supplied  with  the  waste  heat  of  the  Talbot 
furnaces.  These  boilers  have  a  heating  surface  of  650 
sq.  m.  (7000  sq.  ft.)  and  are  fitted  with  superheaters 
and  economizers.  The  supply  here  is  such  as  to  furnish 
hot  water  for  the  entire  plant.  The  actual  output  per 
day  per  Talbot  furnace  is  310  tons  steel  and  5500  kg. 
(12,000  lb.)  steam  per  hr.  from  each  heating  boiler. 
These  boilers  are  constructed  on  the  Garbe  system. 

Steam  from  the  heating  boiler  is  used  for  the 
steam  consumption  of  the  39  gas  producers  in  the  new 
steel  and  rolling  mill  plant.  The  surplus  steam  of  18 
atm.  (265  lb.  per  sq.  in.)  that  cannot  be  used  in  the 
gas  producers  will  be  taken  by  a  turbine,  now  in  erec- 
tion, for  electric  power.  As  a  result  of  experience,  it 
is  intended  to  equip  all  furnaces  with  waste-heat  boilers. 
The  production  of  steam  from  all  furnaces  of  the  new 
steel  works  will  be  great  enough  not  only  for  the  39 
gas  producers,  but  also  to  generate  electric  power  in  a 
turbine.  It  is  intended  in  this  way  to  obtain  40  per 
cent  of  the  electric  power  necessary  for  the  drives 
of  the  rolling  mills,  cranes,  etc.,  in  the  new  works. 

As  a  side  line,  the  new  steel  works  has  a  lime 
furnace  with  a  working  capacity  of  90  to  100  tons  of 
lime  per  24  hr.  There  is  also  a  dolomite  plant  equipped 
with  two  hauling  furnaces,  each  of  which  produces 
25  tons  of  burnt  dolomite  per  day.  There  is  also  a  basic 
and   acid   mill  for  quarry  work. 

Reheating  Furnaces 

Ingots  are  transported  hot  by  a  small  track  to 
five  reheating  furnaces  under  floor,  which  are  in- 
stalled in  a  separate  building  between  the  steel  works 
and  the  rolling  mills.  There  are  three  stripping 
cranes  for  charging  the  ingots  into  the  gas-fired 
furnaces,  where  they  remain  45  to  90  min.  After  being 
reheated,  the  ingot  is  placed  on  a  tilting  chair,  as 
usual,  and  thence  rolled  through  the  blooming  mill. 

Rolling  Mills 

Probably  as  fine  as  any  that  can  be  found  on  the 
Continent,  the  new  rolling  mills  have  automatic 
recorders  installed  for  practically  every  phase  of  work 
performed.  These  telltale  graphs  are  scanned  by  the 
works  manager  periodically,  so  that  he  is  able  to  de- 
termine accurately  just  what  performance  is  going  on. 
All  rule  of  thumb  and  haphazard  method  is  eliminated, 
every  stage  of  the  work  being  reduced  to  mathematical 
exactness. 

The  rolling  mills  comprise:  One  1000-mm.  (39% 
in.)  blooming,  one  4.5-m.  (177-in.)  armor  plate  mill, 
one  3.2-m.  (12C-in.)  coarse  plate  two-high  mill,  one  2.3- 
m.    (90-in.)   plate  three-high  mil),  one   1.8-m.    (71-in.) 
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MECHANICAL  ENGINEERS  MEET 

If};!'  Fcilt'ral  T.ix  Reduction — Dciiiuiiil  for  Kngi- 
iieeriiig   Aetivity   in   Politics 

Kndorsement  of  Secretary  Mellon's  tax  reduction 
plan  was  unanimously  voted  by  the  council  of  the 
American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers  at  its  meet- 
ing in  New  York,  Dec.  3.  W.  S.  Finlay,  Jr.,  New  York, 
vice-president  of  the  American  Water  Works  &  Electric 
Co.,  speakinfi:  at  len};-th  for  the  motion,  emphasized 
among  other  things  that  "The  average  engineer's  only 
capital  is  represented  by  his  brains  and  his  energy. 
Every  year  he  draws  down  on  this  reserve  fund  of 
vitality,  but  an  examination  of  the  Treasury  regulations 
fails  to  disclose  any  depreciation  allowance  on  this  ac- 
count." 

The  society  is  holding  its  annual  meeting  this  week. 
The  first  formal  session,  Monday  evening,  was  given 
over  chiefly  to  the  presentation  of  the  presidential  ad- 
dress by  John  L.  Harrington,  con.'julting  engineer,  Kan- 
sas City.  The  election  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year 
was  announced,  and  a  diploma  and  medal  was  presented 
to  Past  President  John  R.  Freeman,  Providence,  in 
recognition,  particularly  of  his  contributions  to  the 
problems  of  fire  prevention,  and  to  Frederick  A  Halsey 
for  his  wage  payment  studies  dating  from  the  eighteen- 
nineties.  The  list  of  officers  has  already  been  given  in 
these  columns.  The  new  president  is  Fred  R.  Low,  edi- 
tor of  Power. 

Need  of  Engineer  in  Politics 

Mr.  Harrington  in  his  address  declared  that  "False 
social  ideals  "are  hampering  industry  and  the  dominance 
of  the  lawyer  is  retarding  political  development.  Ap- 
parently it  is  expected  that  the  native  American,  with 
his  superior  cultural  education,  will  make  his  way  by 
his  wits  without  soiling  his  hands.  Engineers  know 
these  conditions  and  know  their  detrimental  efltect  upon 
men  and  upon  the  economic  welfare  of  the  country.  It 
is  their  obligation  to  present  the  truth  and  to  press  for 
the  reform  of  our  educational  system  to  conform  to  it. 

"The  employer  is  not  to  be  blamed,"  he  continued, 
"if  he  demands  that  the  door  be  opened  to  foreign  labor 
when  he  finds  it  impossible  to  satisfy  his  requirements 
at  home.  We  have  seen  the  building  trades  throttled, 
our  housing  needs  unsatisfied,  by  the  extravagant  labor 
costs  resulting  from  restriction  in  training  and  appren- 
ticeship so  severe  that  these  crafts  will  almost  die  out 
with  the  present  generation  of  workmen." 

"Our  country  is  still  governed  by  the  military  and  the 
legal  professions,  influenced  somewhat  by  the  business 
man,"  added  Mr.  Harrington.  "Every  president,  except 
Harding,  has  been  a  general  or  a  lawyer,  while  the  lat- 
ter not  only  occupies  his  peculiar  field,  the  judiciary, 
but  dominates  in  the  legislatures  and  in  the  executive 
branches  of  the  Government.  These  facts  have  ma- 
terially retarded  the  progress  of  political  development, 
for  the  lawyer  lives  by  precedent.  His  eyes  are  always 
upon  the  past.  It  results  that  we  progress  slowly,  that 
order  and  rule  are  deemed  more  important  than  service 
and  progress.  The  engineer  with  his  constructive,  crea- 
tive, scientific  mind  is  sorely  needed." 

Prizes  Awarded 

Announcement  of  awards  of  prizes  was  made  yester- 
day. Pi-of.  John  Airey,  University  of  Michigan,  re- 
ceived a  life  membership  for  a  treatise  on  "Art  of  Mill- 
ing." The  society's  junior  prize  went  to  S.  S.  Sanford, 
Detroit,  for  his  paper  on  "Elasticity  of  Pipe  Bends." 
One  student  prize  was  bestowed  upon  Charles  F.  01m- 
stead,  Minneapolis,  for  a  paper  on  "Oil  Burning  for 
Domestic  Heating,"  and  another  to  Herbert  E.  Doolittle, 
San  Diego,  Cal.,  for  a  paper  on  "The  Integrating  Gate," 
a  device  for  gaging  in  open  channels. 

Graphical  Study  of  Journal  Lubrication 

Two  papers  presented  at  the  general  session  Dec.  4, 
although  more  or  less  of  the  nature  of  progress  reports 
of  the  scientific  investigations,  were  actively  discussed. 

One  of  these  was  by  H.  H.  S.  Howarth,  general  man- 
ager and  chief  engineer,  Kingsbury  Machine  Works, 
Philadelphia,  presented  under  the  title  of  "A  Graphical 


Study  of  Journal  Lubrication."  The  hydrodynamic 
theory  of  lubrication,  first  developed  by  Osborne 
Reynolds  and  subsequently  simplified  by  W.  J.  Harri- 
.son,  forms  the  basis  of  the  exposition.  An  attempt  is 
made,  in  the  paper,  to  express  the  theory  in  a  way  that 
will  be  easily  applicable  to  the  solution  of  practical 
problems.  The  paper  visualizes  the  characteristics  of 
the  oil  film  and  the  pressures  within  it  for  a  journal 
completely  surrounded  by  its  bearing.  The  influences 
of  clearance  and  viscosity  upon  the  journal  friction 
were  quantitatively  shown  by  means  of  a  chart  that 
can  be  used  for  designing  bearings.  Examples  solved 
by  means  of  the  chart  were  given.  A  few  of  the  char- 
acteristics of  the  journal  partially  surrounded  by  the 
bearing  were  also  shown  by  curves.  It  was  stated  that 
the  study  of  partial  bearings  is  not  as  yet  completed. 

There  were  eleven  separate  discussions  of  the  paper, 
four  of  which  were  written.  Questions  regarding  the 
lubrication  of  locomotive  crankpins  were  asked  by 
W.  Elmer,  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  Altoona,  Pa.  In  re- 
ply to  several  criticisms  that  the  paper  was  too  scien- 
tific for  use  in  solving  lubrication  problems  in  a  practi- 
cal way,  Mr.  Howarth  pointed  out  that  the  paper 
covered  only  the  beginning  of  an  investigation  which 
will  at  the  end  be  compared  with  practical  results  as 
determined  by  means  of  testing  machines. 

"Sti-ess  Distribution  in  Rotating  Gear  Pinions  as 
Determined  by  the  Photoelastic  Method"  was  a  paper 
by  Paul  Heymans,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, and  A.  L.  Kimball,  Jr.,  research  laboratory 
General  Electric  Co.,  Schenectady.  The  paper  pre- 
sented further  results  of  the  scientific  study  undertaken 
by  the  General  Electric  Co.,  for  the  development  of 
better  electric  railway  motor  pinion  and  outlined  the 
continuation  of  the  work  started  and  reported  upon 
before  the  Society  last  year.  The  work  described  was 
performed  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology. Its  object  was  to  find  out  the  effect  of  rotation 
of  a  pinion  on  maximum  stress  for  different  speeds 
of  rotation.  It  was  emphasized  that  the  results  given 
are  from  preliminary  observations. 

Mr.  Kimball  explained  the  photoelastic  method  and 
with  the  aid  of  lantern  slides  described  the  apparatus 
employed  in  the  test.  The  maximum  tensile  stresses 
occurring  at  the  root  of  the  tooth  in  mesh  have  been 
measured  for  different  speeds.  From  the  table  and 
chart  of  results  shown  it  was  to  be  noted  that  there 
is  an  increase  in  maximum  stress  due  to  rotation, 
amounting  to  nearly  100  per  cent  increase  for  a  speed 
of  12.50  r.p.m.  Active  discussion  followed  the  presen- 
tation of  the  paper,  centering  for  the  most  part  on 
factors  to  be  taken  into  account  as  the  test  proceeds. 

Robert  Sibley,  vice-president  of  the  society  from 
San  Francisco,  presided  at  this  session. 

A  paper  on  the  bending  and  torsion  of  multi-throw 
crankshafts  on  many  supports,  by  S.  Timoshenko,  re- 
search department  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co., 
East  Pitt.sburgh,  was  read  by  title. 

Increase  in  Dues  Proposed 

At  the  business  meeting  Dec.  4,  a  motion  was  car- 
ried to  submit  to  the  membership  a  proposed  change 
in  the  constitution  permitting  an  advance  in  dues  to 
$20  for  member,  associate,  and  associate-member 
grades.  The  annual  report  of  the  council  revealed  that 
the  present  membership  of  the  Society  is  in  excess  of 
18,000.    Several  standards,  read  by  title,  were  approved. 

Other  sessions  held  Dec.  4  included  a  joint  session 
with  the  American  Society  of  Refrigerating  Engineers; 
a  session  under  the  auspices  of  the  textile  division  and 
the  fluid  meters  session,  which  was  an  open  meeting 
for  discussion  of  Part  II  of  the  report  of  the  special 
committee  on  fluid  meters.  A  public  hearing  on  power 
test  codes  for  stationary  steam  generating  units  and 
for  locomotives  was  held. 

The  outstanding  features  of  the  machine  shop  prac- 
tice management  and  other  sessions  to  be  held  Dec.  .'i 
and  6  will  be  reported  in  a  forthcoming  issue  of 
The  laoN  Age. 

Nominating  Committee 

A  committee  to  nominate  officers  for  1925  was  ap- 
pointed in  accordance  with  the  rules,  thus  to  give  the 
committee  plenty  of  time  to  ascertain  sentiment  in  the 
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membership  and  to  make  a  final  selection  calculated 
to  provide  the  best  timber  available.  The  officers  just 
elected  were  chosen  by  a  nominating  committee  of  a 
like  period  of  existence.  The  committee  will  include 
William  R.  Webster,  Bridgeport  Brass  Co.,  Bridgeport, 
Conn.;  Kingsley  L.  Martin,  New  York;  Charles  Loeber, 
Richmond,  Va.;  R.  G.  Nye,  Buffalo  Steam  Pump  Co., 
North    Tonawanda,    N.    Y.;    William    M.    White,   Allis- 


Chalmers  Mfg.  Co.,  Milwaukee;  E.  W.  Burbank,  Allis- 
Chalmers  Mfg.  Co.,  Dallas,  Tex.,  and  Bruce  Lloyd,  of 
Henry  Lund  &  Co.,  San  Francisco.  The  alternates  are 
respectively  as  follows:  R.  Sanford  Riley,  Worcester; 
John  H.  Lawrence,  New  York;  L.  P.  Hood,  Washington; 
James  Guthrie,  Cleveland;  W.  S.  Reed,  Indianapolis, 
and  Wynn  Meredith  of  Sanderson  &  Porter,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 


EXPORT  TRADE  QUIET 


Manchuria  Buys  22,000  Tons  of  Rails — Japanese 

Merchants  Buy  in  Europe — Russian 

Buying  Rumored 

New  York,  Dec.  4. — Inquiry  from  foreign  markets 
is  light.  The  few  Japanese  merchant  orders  that  are 
current  are,  according  to  reports,  being  secured  by 
Continental  sellers.  The  Chinese  market  is  quieter. 
Importers  of  iron  and  steel  believe  that  it  may  be  pos- 
sible to  sell  Continental  rails  in  the  United  States,  in 
small  quantities,  as  a  result  of  delayed  deliveries  here, 
but  European  prices  are  still  too  high  to  permit  of 
profitable  transactions.  The  South  Manchuria  Rail- 
way Co.,  which  has  awarded  the  70  miles  of  100-lb. 
rails  (about  11,000  tons)  recently  inquired  for,  to 
Suzuki  &  Co.,  New  York,  has  placed  a  duplicate  order 
with  the  Mitsubishi  Shoji  Kaisha,  European  office,  which 


was  divided  between  Belgium  and  France  at  a  price  de- 
livered Japan,  said  to  be  about  10  per  cent  under  the 
American  quotation. 

The  only  inquiry  of  any  size  reported  current  from 
Japan  is  for  parts  and  materials  for  the  construction 
of  locomotives.  Although  anxious  to  import  as  much 
material  as  possible  before  March  31,  1924,  when  duties 
on  iron,  steel  and  other  material  are  again  imposed  by 
the  Imperial  government,  dealers  are  evidently  con- 
fining their  present  purchases  to  a  price  basis,  until  the 
position  and  range  of  activities  of  the  government  as  a 
competitor  in  iron  and  steel  is  completely  known.  In 
some  quarters  it  is  believed  that  there  is  a  possibility 
of  an  extension  of  the  period  of  free  imports  of  certain 
commodities. 

Rumors  of  extensive  inquiries  and  purchases  in  the 
United  States  by  Russia  continue.  It  is  stated  by  im- 
porters that  no  aluminum  is  being  offered  for  export 
by  French  makers,  and  with  German  production  at  a 
low  ebb,  there  is  no  immediate  prospect  of  imports  of 
the  foreign  product  into  this  country. 


CONDITIONS  IN  ENGLAND 


Serious  Effects  of  the  War  Still  Felt— New  De- 
velopments  in   Steel 

Roy  G.  Davis,  general  manager  Firth- Sterling  Steel 
Co.,  Pittsburgh,  who  recently  returned  from  a  trip  to 
Sheffield,  England,  when  asked  what  he  had  observed 
in  regard  to  industrial  conditions  in  England,  said: 

"In  Sheffield  the  steel  manufacturers  state  that  the 
steel  requirements  of  the  English  shipbuilding  industry 
are  the  backbone  of  the  steel  business.  The  Washing- 
ton disarmament  agreement  has  practically  stopped  the 
building  of  ships  for  naval  purposes.  However,  there 
is  at  present  considerable  interest  in  the  bidding  for  the 
construction  of  two  battleships  which  are  allowed  by 
the  Washington  agreement. 

"When  the  war  ended,  it  left  more  than  a  necessary 
number  of  merchant  ships  and  the  acquisition  of  cer- 
tain German  vessels  has  more  than  supplied  the  after 
war  requirements.  Opinions  were  exTDressed  that  the 
manufacturing  conditions  in  England  would  have  been 
improved  if  the  German  merchant  ships  had  been  de- 
stroyed and  shipping  requirements  supplied  by  the 
building  of  new  ships. 

"One  large  shipyard  on  the  Clyde  was  visited  where 
very  little  work  was  in  progress;  in  fact,  they  were 
building  only  one  medium  sized  merchant  ship.  These 
conditions  prevail  throughout  the  ship-building  industry 
and  this  has  naturally  been  a  hard  blow  to  the  steel 
industry. 

Many  Out  of  Employment 

"At  the  present  time,  in  Sheffield,  there  are  between 
25,000  and  30,000  men  out  of  employment.  These  men 
are  receiving  doles  from  the  Government  at  the  mini- 
mum rate  of  25  shillings  per  week.  Probably  among  the 
unemployed  there  are  a  number  who  are  glad  to  continue 
in  idleness  at  the  Government's  expense,  but  the  large 
majority  would  be  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  work. 

"The  world  war  took  a  large  number  of  young  men 
in  the  formative  period  of  their  lives  before  they  had 
obtained  training  or  experience  in  productive  work. 
During  the  five  years  since  the  ending  of  the  war,  they 
have  not  had  the  opportunity  of  getting  this  experience 
and  idleness  in  the  meantime  has  not  helped  toward 
proper  development.     One  of  the  problems  which  Eng- 


land must  face   when   business  becomes   better  is  the 
training  and  assimilation  of  these  young  men. 

Most  Heavily  Taxed 

"At  the  present  time  the  English  people  are  prob- 
ably more  heavily  taxed  than  any  other  people  in  the 
world,  but  they  seem  to  be  meeting  these  conditions 
with  optimism  and  approval  of  the  efforts  of  their  Gov- 
ernment in  reestablishing  their  credit  and  in  paying 
their  indebtedness.  They  are  doing  everything  possible 
to  economize  and  it  is  only  after  close  observation  one 
is  able  to  note  a  difference  in  their  living  conditions  as 
compared  with  what  prevailed  before  the  war. 

"This  influence  of  economy  has  had  a  marked  effect 
on  the  development  of  their  automobiles,  which  are  of 
light  weight,  low  horsepower,  with  high  speed  motors, 
giving  about  50  per  cent  better  economy  than  obtained 
with  the  average  American  cars.  The  motorcycle  has 
developed  along  the  same  lines  as  the  automobile;  that 
is,  toward  light  weight  and  economy  of  operation.  For 
a  week  in  the  month  of  October,  a  motorcycle  show  was 
in  progress  in  London  and  it  was  a  surprise  to  note 
the  large  number  of  English  manufacturers  making 
motorcycles.  However,  indications  point  to  more  inter- 
est in  automobiles  and  it  would  not  be  surprising  to 
see  a  developrnent  of  the  automobile  in  England  some- 
what paralleling  its  development  in  the  United  States. 
A  moderately  priced  and  well  made  English  car  is  now 
being  placed  on  the  market  with  results  that  indicate 
a  potential  market. 

"In  personal  conversation,  the  Englishmen  are  in 
full  sympathy  with  France  and  her  troubles.  Looking 
at  the  problem,  however,  from  the  broad  viewpoint, 
they  point  out  that  other  policies  are  necessary  under 
the  present  conditions. 

Stainless  Steel  for  Turbine  Blades 

"Probably  the  most  interesting  development  in  the 
steel  business  is  the  progress  which  Sheffield  has  made 
in  the  development  and  application  of  stainless  steel. 
New  applications  of  this  material  are  being  continually 
made  and  stainless  steel  has  proved  itself  to  be  the 
greatest  development  in  steel  since  the  discovery  of 
high  speed  steel.  It  is  being  used  more  and  more  for 
general  engineering  purposes  and  has  been  adopted  by 
practically  all  the  turbine  manufacturers  in  England 
and  on  the  Continent  for  turbine  blades.     Large  quan- 
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titles  of  it  are  being  used  not  only  for  land  turbines 
but  also  for  marine  turbines  and  the  results  which  have 
been  obtained  are  far  and  away  better  than  any  ma- 
terial which  has  boon  previously  used. 


"Stainless  steel  cutlery  has  supplanted  the  ordinary 
cutlery  steel  to  a  large  extent  and  at  the  present  time 
probably  three-fourths  of  all  cutlery  manufactured  in 
England  is  of  stainless  steel." 


LUXEMBURG  MARKET  DEPRESSED 


BIDS  REJECTED 


I'rofit  I)wiii<ll»s  as  Britisli  Coal  Is  Purchased — In 
October  27  Blast  Furnaces  Active 

Li:xEMBUBG,  Nov.  22. — Prices,  which  appeared  to 
be  a  little  firmer  during  the  last  few  days  of  October, 
since  the  beginning  of  the  month  have  declined  slightly. 
It  seems  to  be  generally  believed  that  the  October  firm- 
ness was  a  result  of  the  increase  in  receipts  of  Belgian 
coal.  Fear  of  encountering  German  competition  in  for- 
eign markets  has  led  some  plants  to  quote  low  prices 
without,  however,  attracting  the  attention  of  buyers. 
This  weakening  of  quotations  has  been  reflected  in  the 
condition  of  the  Luxemburg  plants  to  such  an  extent 
that  there  is  today  practically  no  margin  between  cost 
and  selling  prices.  Decline  of  the  market  seems  to  have 
ceased  for  the  past  few  days  and  the  last  movement  of 
exchange  contributed  to  a  slight  revival  of  business. 
Fairly  large  orders  have  been  placed  but  plants  are 
so  short  of  tonnage  that  this  had  no  effect  on  prices. 
The  rise  of  the  pound  sterling  has  an  immediate  un- 
favorable eff'ect  on  costs,  as  most  of  the  plants,  unable 
to  secure  necessary  supplies  of  coke  from  Belgium 
and  the  Ruhr,  are  forced  to  buy  large  tonnages  from 
Great  Britain.  These  purchases  of  foreign  cokes  will, 
however,  permit  an  increase  in  production  and  one  or 
two  furnaces  are  to  be  blown  in  shortly. 

Oct.  31  there  were  27  furnaces  in  blast  in  Luxem- 
burg. Production  in  October  was  as  follows:  Pig  iron, 
133,979  tons,  of  which  129,638  tons  was  basic.  Steel 
ingots,  126,378  tons,  of  which  123,801  tons  was  Bes- 
semer steel. 

The  following  prices  are  quoted  in  Belgian  currency 
and  pounds  sterling  per  metric  ton: 
Fr. 

Cast  iron.  No.  3 430  to  435  $20.00  to  $20.25 

Ordinary  Bessemer    .  .  420  to  425  19.50  to    19.75 

Bessemer   billets    ....  620  28.80 

Largets    650  30.25 

Beams     £7    5s.         to  £7    7s.  6d.      31.46  to    52.02 

Bars    7  12     6d.  to    7  15  33.10  to    33.63 


American  Puddled  Iron   Co.   Plans 

YoUNGSTOWN,  Dec.  4. — Active  preparations  are  be- 
ing made  to  begin  operations  in  Warren  at  the  new 
plant  of  the  American  Puddled  Iron  Co.,  subsidiary  of 
the  Youngstown  Steel  Co.  It  will  produce  mechanically 
puddled  iron  after  a  process  developed  through  many 
years  by  E.  L.  Ford,  a  prominent  Valley  steel  maker. 
The  plant  at  Warren  is  located  on  a  site  of  418  acres 
and  represents  an  expenditure  of  $2,100,000.  It  will 
have  an  initial  capacity  of  2.50  tons  per  day  of  muck 
bars,  billets,  slabs,  blooms  and  sheet  bars. 

The  Youngstown  Steel  Co.  is  now  offering  through 
underwriters  $1,100,000  of  7  per  cent  convertible  pre- 
ferred stock,  to  provide  funds  for  the  American  Puddled 
Iron  Co.  The  financing  will  give  the  subsidiary  con- 
cern a  working  capital  of  $600,000  with  no  debts.  Mr. 
Ford  is  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors,  while  R.  C. 
Steese,  formerly  prominent  in  the  Brier  Hill  Steel  Co., 
is  president  and  treasurer. 


A  lapweld  mill  in  the  tube  mill  complement  at 
East  Youngstown,  Ohio,  of  the  Youngstown  Sheet  & 
Tube  Co.,  is  being  changed  over  into  a  buttweld 
unit.  Increased  demand  for  merchant  pipe  in  the 
smaller  sizes  is  responsible  for  the  change,  state  offi- 
cials. The  Sheet  &  Tube  company  has  also  authorized 
two  buttweld  pipe  mills  for  its  Chicago  property,  while 
the  Republic  Iron  &  Steel  Co.  likewise  plans  an  addi- 
tional buttweld  unit  at  its  Youngstown  property.  The 
Sheet  &  Tube  company  is  also  installing  a  number  of 
new  threading  machines  at  its  pipe  mill  department 
in  East  Youngstown. 


Navy    Will    Scraj)    Four   BaltlcHliips — Makes   Two 
Awards 

Washington,  Dec.  4.— Claiming  that  bids  opened 
last  Friday  for  the  three  battleships  at  Philadelphia 
and  the  one  at  Boston  were  too  low,  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment yesterday  decided  to  scrap  these  ships  itself  and 
will  cut  the  steel  to  size  and  sell  it  later.  The  ships 
at  the  Philadelphia  yard  are  the  Michigan,  Minnesota 
and  Kansas.  The  one  at  the  Boston  yard  is  the  Dela- 
ware. Estimates  of  the  Philadelphia  yard,  submitted 
by  Capt.  W.  P.  Robert,  and  of  the  Boston  Navy  Yard, 
submitted  by  Capt.  C.  M.  Simmers,  will,  it  was  de- 
clared, based  on  the  most  recent  price  received  by  the 
Navy  for  armor  and  scrap  steel,  yield  approximately 
$170,000  more  for  these  vessels  than  if  they  were  sold 
at  the  highest  bids  received. 

The  other  two  vessels  for  which  bids  were  opened, 
the  Vermont  and  Nebraska,  were  awarded  to  the 
highest  bidders.  Learner  &  Rosenthal,  Oakland,  Cal. 
These  vessels  are  at  the  Mare  Island,  Cal.,  Navy 
Yard.  The  accepted  bid  for  the  Vermont  was  $41,110 
and  that  for  the  Nebraska  was  $37,110.  The  awarding 
of  contracts  to  scrap  these  six  battleships  disposes  of 
all  vessels  that  came  under  the  treaty  limiting  naval 
armaments. 


Weirton  Steel  Co.  Made  Record  Production 
of  Ingots  Last  Month 

A  world's  record  production  of  steel  ingots  from  a 
plant  of  its  size  was  made  by  the  Weirton  Steel  Co., 
Weirton,  W.  Va.,  last  month,  when  50,431  gross  tons 
were  produced  from  seven  open-hearth  furnaces  of  a 
rated  capacity  of  100  tons.  This  showing  compares 
with  49,300  gross  tons,  the  best  previous  record,  made 
by  Weirton  Steel  Co.  in  March,  1922.  Last  month's 
output  was  made  without  any  departure  from  the 
regular  practice  of  this  plant,  except  that  the  scrap 
charge  was  2  per  cent  less  than  the  amount  hitherto 
used.  Producer  gas  was  the  fuel.  This  plant  has  made 
more  than  45,000  tons  in  a  month  several  times  in  the 
past  year. 

All  mills  of  this  company  were  engaged  at  90  per 
cent  of  capacity  in  November  and  it  is  not  expected 
that  operations  will  drop  below  80  per  cent  during  this 
month.  The  new  sheet  mill  of  the  company,  consisting 
of  eight  hot  and  four  cold  mills,  which  started  early 
in  October,  now  is  running  full. 


"The  Oxygen  Lance  in  Blast  Furnace  and  Steel 
Plants"  is  the  title  of  an  interesting  booklet  recently 
issued  by  the  Linde  Air  Products  Co.,  30  East  Forty- 
second  Street,  New  York.  It  is  evidently  one  of  a  series 
on  the  application  of  oxygen  in  major  industries.  It  is 
brief,  consisting  of  only  17  pages,  and  opens  with  a 
description  of  the  oxygen  lance  itself,  followed  by  the 
application  of  this  lance  to  the  blast  furnace  such  as 
opening  an  iron  notch,  opening  a  slag  notch,  reopening 
frozen  tuyeres,  drilling  salamanders,  etc.  This  is  suc- 
ceeded by  a  description  of  the  application  of  oxygen  in 
steel  plants,  particularly  in  open-hearth  furnaces  where 
oxygen  is  used  in  opening  the  tap  hole  and  also  in 
opening  frozen  stoppers  in  steel  ladles.  The  booklet 
closes  with  a  short  discussion  on  pipe  layouts  for  fur- 
nace plants.  There  are  several  illustrations  and  the 
phraseology  is  of  such  a  nature  that  it  can  be  easily 
understood  by  the  man  in  the  mill. 
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Hearing  in  Bethlehem-Midvale  Merger  Case 
at  Buffalo 

Buffalo,  Dec.  4. — Hearings  by  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  on  the  Bethlehem-Midvale  merger  were 
resumed  here  yesterday  after  an  adjournment  taken 
last  Wednesday.    Examiner  George  McCorkle  presided. 

The  same  character  of  testimony  that  has  marked 
previous  sessions  was  developed  at  yesterday's  session. 
The  first  witness  was  Morgan  A.  Dunne,  secretary  and 
treasurer  of  the  Archbold-Brady  Co.,  Syracuse.  While 
Mr.  Dunne's  testimony  was  along  the  lines  of  preced- 
ing witness  as  to  conditions  prior  to  and  since  the 
merger,  he  would  not  commit  himself  to  an  expression 
as  to  the  effect  of  the  merger  on  his  business.  He 
did  testify  that  unusual  fluctuation  in  prices  had  oc- 
curred since  July  1  this  year. 

On  direct  examination  the  witness  stated  that  prior 
to  the  merger  90  per  cent  of  his  company's  structural 
steel  requirements  was  purchased  from  the  Lacka- 
wanna Steel  Co.,  but  in  1921  a  considerable  portion  of 
steel  needs  was  purchased  from  the  Bethlehem  Steel 
Corporation.  This  change  was  made  because  the 
Lackawanna  mills  were  not  rendering  sufficient  serv- 
ice, he  stated. 

The  hearings  here  will  occupy  another  week,  at- 
torneys for  the  commission  state. 


ing  capital.  Directors  state  officially  it  is  their  opinion 
that  with  a  fair  degree  of  general  prosperity  the  cor- 
poration can  work  out  of  its  present  position  and  be 
successful. 


Improvement  of  Nickel  Plating  on  Steel 

A  program  of  nickel  plating  experiments  is  being 
undertaken  by  the  Bureau  of  Standards  wth  a  view  to 
finding  the  best  possible  process  for  making  protective 
coatings  on  steel.  A  large  number  of  specimens  of 
steel  are  to  be  plated,  and  the  procedure  will  be  varied 
from  the  standard  conditions  in  many  different  ways 
in  order  to  test  the  effect  on  the  product  of  these  varia- 
tions. After  plating  the  specimens  will  be  subjected 
to  tests  to  determine  their  resistance  to  corrosion  and 
to  other  adverse  conditions  that  nickel  plated  ware  is 
expected  to  meet.  A  few  other  tests  will  be  made  with 
nickel  plating  on  brass  and  other  metals  in  order  to 
learn  to  what  extent  the  results  found  for  steel  are 
generally  applicable  to  other  metals.  From  six  months 
to  a  year  will  probably  be  required  for  the  tests.  The 
program  is  being  carried  out  in  cooperation  with  the 
advisory  committee  of  the  American  Electroplaters' 
Society.  Cold  rolled  steel  is  to  be  used  for  all  the  tests, 
as  it  is  considered  desirable  to  have  them  all  made  on 
one  material  and  when  completed,  the  deposits  will  be 
examined  both  directly  and  under  the  microscope.  They 
wall  be  tested  for  hardness,  for  their  adhesion  to  the 
steel  under  such  adverse  conditions  as  bending,  rolling, 
etc.,  and  for  the  resistance  they  offer  to  corrosion  under 
various  conditions  of  exposure,  both  indoor  and  outdoor. 


-Appeal  to  Shareholders  of  Atlas  Steel 
Corporation 

In  a  letter  to  shareholders,  directors  of  the  Atlas 
Steel  Corporation,  Dunkirk,  N.  Y.,  urge  them  to  take 
up  their  proportionate  share  of  a  $3,000,000  issue  of 
8  per  cent  cumulative  stock,  half  of  which  is  now 
being  offered.  It  is  declared  that  proceeds  of  the 
offering  will  put  the  company  on  a  sound  financial 
basis  and  enable  it  to  continue  operations. 

"The  directors  and  officers  will  do  all  in  their  power 
to  save  the  corporation,  but  they  cannot  and  will  not 
do  it  without  the  support  and  participation  of  the 
stockholders,"  reads  a  letter  issued  on  the  subject,  to 
shareholders.  "If  this  attempt  fails,  the  officers  and 
directors  will  have  performed  their  full  duty  toward 
all  stockholders  and  there  will  be  no  escape  from  a 
liquidation  of  the  corporation's  affairs  by  its  creditors, 
in  which  event,  in  the  opinion  of  directors,  the  present 
outstanding  stock  will  have  no  liquidation  value." 

Creditors  have  agreed  to  make  long  extensions  of 
their  claims  in  event  the  current  financing  proves  suc- 
cessful. 

It  is  pointed  out  that  for  the  12-month  period 
ending  Oct.  1,  1923,  the  company  showed  a  net  profit 
of  $328,964,  despite  the  handicap  of  insufficient  work- 


Chairman  Johnson  to  Introduce  Immigration 

Bill  in  House 

Washington,  Dec.  4. — Indicating  the  efforts  that 
will  be  made  to  enact  immigration  legislation  at  the 
session  of  Congress  which  was  begun  yesterday. 
Chairman  Johnson  of  the  House  Committee  on  Immi- 
gration has  prepared  a  measure  which  would  change 
the  basic  year  from  1910  as  at  present  to  1890  and 
change  the  quota  from  3  per  cent  to  2  per  cent.  The 
present  law,  unless  extended,  expires  on  June  30  of 
next  year.  The  Johnson  bill,  which  appears  to  have 
strong  support  in  Congress,  also  would  divide  the  im- 
migrants into  two  classes,  close  blood  relatives  and 
other  aliens.  It  is  maintained  by  Mr.  Johnson  that 
the  bill  he  has  introduced  will  provide  a  system  so 
that  only  desirable  immigrants  will  be  permitted  to 
enter  the  United  States.  The  measure  would  exempt 
parents  and  children  of  American  citizens,  students, 
ministers,  and  those  in  the  learned  professions.  Hus- 
bands, wives  and  children  of  aliens  with  first  papers 
would  be  admitted  without  regard  to  quota  limitations 
upon  application  of  the  aliens.  Immigrants  propos- 
ing to  come  to  the  United  States  would  be  required 
to  fill  out  a  questionnaire  obtained  from  American 
consuls  along  the  lines  recommended  by  Secretary  of 
Labor  Davis.  Other  members  of  Congress  also  are 
proposing  immigration  legislation. 


Conference  on  Cast  Iron  Pipe  Specifications 

The  subject  of  standard  specifications  for  cast  iron 
pipe  was  discussed  at  a  meeting  of  a  special  committee 
of  the  American  Engineering  Standards  Committee, 
Oct.  4,  1923,  at  the  Engineering  Societies  Building,  New 
York,  as  a  result  of  which  it  was  voted  that  the  special 
committee  should  recommend  "that  the  American  Engi- 
neering Standards  Committee  call  a  representative  con- 
ference on  bell  and  spigot  and  flanged  cast  iron  pipe 
and  fittings,  to  consider  the  development  of  specifica- 
tions covering  dimensions  and  materials."  This  action 
resulted  from  a  review  of  two  sets  of  specifications  for 
cast  iron  pipe  submitted  for  the  approval  of  the  A.  E. 
S.  C,  one  by  the  American  Gas  Association  and  the 
other  by  the  American   Society  for  Testing  Materials. 

When  the  special  committee  examined  into  the  ad- 
visability of  giving  to  either  or  both  of  these  specifica- 
tions the  status  of  American  Standard,  it  was  found 
that  neither  of  the  specifications  seemed  to  satisfy 
completely  the  needs  of  all  interests  concerned  in  the 
establishment  of  such  standards.  After  thorough  dis- 
cussion of  all  phases  of  the  situation,  the  vote  was 
taken  to  defer  approval  of  the  cast  iron  pipe  standards 
already  in  the  field,  pending  consideration  of  the  sub- 
ject by  a  conference  fully  representative  of  all  having 
an  interest  in  the  subject.  As  a  result  of  the  commit- 
tee's recommendations,  the  chairman  of  the  A.  E.  S.  C. 
was  authorized,  at  its  meeting  on  Oct.  11,  to  call  the 
conference   as  outlined. 


German  Manganese  and  Chrome  Ore  Imports 

German  imports  of  manganese  ore  to  Aug.  1  this 
year  had  been  much  less  than  a  year  ago.  For  the  first 
seven  months  this  year  the  total  was  56,395  tons  as 
compared  with  170,801  tons  to  Aug.  1,  1922.  Of  the 
total  this  year  30,194  tons  came  from  India  and  13,385 
tons  from  South  Russia.  Chrome  ore  imports  into  Ger- 
many this  year  to  Aug.  1  had  been  only  3532  tons  as 
compared  with  16,189  tons  for  the  same  seven  months 
last  year. 

J.  H.  Hopp,  vice-president  Charles  C.  Kawin  Co., 
Chicago,  will  deliver  an  address  before  the  Chicago 
Foundrymen's  Club,  Saturday  evening,  Dec.  8.    The  sub-  j 

ject  will  be  "Comparison  of  Physical  and  Chemical  Con-          j 
trol  in  the  Reduction  of  Foundry  Losses."  i 
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What  Is  Annealing? 

What  Is  Tempering? 

FOR  over  a  year  a  group  of  committees  from  our 
large  engineering  societies  have  been  discussing 
the  nomenclature  of  heat  treatment.  They  have 
been  struggling  with  such  questions  as  "What  is 
annealing?"  "What  is  tempering?"  unfortunately 
without  any  prospect  of  reaching  an  agreement. 

Nevertheless  such  an  attempt  is  very  much 
worth  while.  These  questions  are  far  from 
academic.  Editors,  of  course,  would  be  pleased  to 
have  precise  definitions  in  their  dictionaries,  but 
makers  and  users  of  steel  would  be  spared  many 
annoying  errors  if  each  knew  precisely  what  the 
others  mean  by  the  words  they  use. 

Not  so  many  years  ago,  when  the  softening  of 
cold  worked  sheet  or  wire  was  about  the  only  com- 
mercial heat  treatment  done  (except  the  work  of 
the  blacksmith  and  the  armor  plate  maker)  one  or 
two  terms  were  all  that  were  necessary  for  general 
conversation.  More  precise  words  and  phrases 
used  inside  closely  guarded  shops  became  a  local 
idiom  or  argot.  But  heat  treatment  is  no  longer  a 
secret.  Laboratory  investigations  and  shop  prac- 
tices are  published  and  discussed  at  length.  The 
art  has  grown  amazingly  widespread.  Nearly  two 
million  tons  of  alloy  steel  is  being  made  annually 
in  the  United  States,  and  its  proper  utilization  de- 
pends upon  closely  controlled  heat  treatments,  often 
quite  complex.  Some  standardization  of  terms  is 
therefore  quite  necessary,  not  only  that  specifica- 
tions may  be  unambiguous,  but  that  engineer, 
laboratorian  and  heat  treater  may  not  continually 
have  to  stop  and  say :  "Normalized  steel.  Oh,  yes ! 
Now,  what  do  you  mean  by  'normalized'?" 

And  the  effort  of  these  committees  is  timely. 
Some  usages  should  be  changed  before  they  become 
more  firmly  fixed.  For  instance,  aluminum  foundry- 
men  say  they  "temper"  duralumin  or  alloy  17S 
when  they  heat  it  to  950  deg.  Fahr.  and  cool  it  in 
boiling  water.  But  this  treatment  (followed  by 
short  ageing)  hardens  the  alloy;  it  is  precisely^ 
equivalent  to  quenching  a  carbon  steel  from  1600 
deg.  Fahr.  in  brine.  The  same  kind  of  internal 
changes  are  produced  in  each  alloy  and  each  is  very 
much  harder,  stronger  and  les.s  ductile  than  before. 
Yet  the  aluminum  men   have  adopted   a  term  for 


hardening   which   means   a    softening,    toughening 
treatment  to  the  steel  man. 

Apparently  it  is  such  questions  as  this  that 
prevent  joint  action.  Shall  the  definitions  refer  to 
the  operation,  or  to  the  results  to  be  obtained? 
Shall  tempering  refer  to  a  mild  heating  followed  by 
a  moderately  slow  cooling,  or  shall  it  refer  to  some 
treatment  —  any  treatment  —  that  softens  and 
toughens?  If  the  former,  the  aluminum  men  are 
within  the  definition;  if  the  latter,  they  could 
hardly  miss  it  further. 

One  might  almost  doubt  that  it  will  be  possible 
to  bring  such  divergent  views  to  a  common  meeting 
ground.  If  a  sincere  attempt  fails,  the  next  best 
thing  is  for  some  society  with  a  powerful  following 
to  take  the  lead  and  publish  its  own  definitions.  As 
with  the  Automotive  Engineers'  system  of  number- 
ing steel,  they  may  not  be  perfect,  but  they  will  be 
very  useful.  If  the  work  is  based  on  sound  premises, 
these  definitions  will  acquire  increasing  vogue. 

Remember  the  definition  of  steel.  The  late  Dr. 
Henry  Marion  Howe  spent  a  lifetime  delving  into 
the  riddle,  "What  is  steel?"  He  discovered  thou- 
sands of  facts;  he  kept  informed  of  researches  in 
all  lands;  he  wrote  volume  after  volume.  When  it 
came  to  defining  steel,  he  used  a  long  chapter  of 
13,000  words,  classifying  all  the  kinds  of  steel  that 
have  been  made  since  the  dawn  of  history.  Un- 
fortunately the  result  was  a  catalogue  and  not  a 
definition.  Yet  Dr.  Howe's  own  life  work  had 
established  the  necessary  scientific  facts  to  prove 
without  question  that  steel  is  a  malleable  alloy  of 
iron  and  iron  carbide! 

It  is  to  be  hoped,  therefore,  that  the  committees 
at  work  on  nomenclature  of  heat  treatment  will  not 
disband  because  unanimous  agreement  is  lacking, 
or  because  it  is  impossible  to  be  exhaustive  in  a 
definition  compressed  to  a  dozen  words.  They  will 
do  a  great  work  if  they  give  us  some  concise  defini- 
tions for  major  operations,  leaving  something  for 
adjectives  to  do  in  fixing  the  meaning  more  pre- 
cisely. 


THE  recovery  of  the  Belgian  iron  and  steel  in- 
dustries since  the  war  has  been  phenomenal. 
The  pig  iron  output  recently  came  up  close  to  the 
pre-war  rate  and  this  has  been  done  with  fifteen 
fewer  blast  furnaces  than  in  1913,  a  good  many 
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furnaces  having  been  replaced  with  units  of 
greater  capacity.  In  steel  even  a  better  record 
has  been  made.  In  the  last  month  for  which  there 
are  official  figures,  more  steel  was  produced  than 
in  any  month  since  the  war  and  the  monthly  aver- 
age for  either  1912  or  1913  has  been  exceeded. 
One  authority  describes  the  industry  as  "healthy, 
solid  and  flourishing."  In  e.xports  also  an  inter- 
esting record  has  been  made,  their  volume  being 
considerably  larger  than  before  the  war,  the  in- 
crease being  due  in  part,  to  be  sure,  to  the  econo- 
mic union  with  Luxemburg.  The  striking  fact, 
however,  is  that  Belgian  exports  have  exceeded 
each  month  this  year  the  total  steel  exports  of  the 
United  States,  though  the  little  kingdom  has  a 
steel-making  capacity  hardly  larger  than  is  found 
in  the  Pittsburgh  or  the  Chicago  district. 


Steel  Exports  at  Low  Ebb 

WITH  a  record  this  year  in  pig  iron  and  with 
steel  production  coming  close  to  the  record 
of  43,600,000  tons,  it  might  be  expected  that  our 
steel  exports  would  at  least  equal  those  of  normal 
peace  times.  However,  thus  far  only  a  little  more 
steel  has  been  e.xported  each  month  than  in  1922, 
and  the  rate  has  been  about  18,000  tons  per  month 
less  than  in  the  remarkably  lean  year  1921,  at  the 
same  time  lagging  far  behind  1913.  The  actual 
figures  are  162,800  tons  per  month  to  Nov.  1  this 
year,  as  compared  with  161,500  tons  per  month  in 
1922,  with  181,000  tons  per  month  in  1921,  and 
with  241,000  tons  per  month  in  1913. 

Of  further  interest  is  a  comparison  with  the 
British  record  in  the  same  periods.  For  the  first 
ten  months  of  this  year  British  exporters  sent  out 
more  steel  than  in  any  year  since  the  war,  and 
indeed  have  fallen  but  11  per  cent  short  of  the 
pre-war  rate.  To  Nov.  1  this  year,  British  exports 
have  been  367,000  tons  per  month,  exceeding  by 
a  comfoi-table  margin  the  averages  for  the  last 
three  years— 283,400  tons  per  month  in  1922, 
141,700  tons  in  1921,  and  270,900  tons  in  1920. 
In  1913  British  steel  exports  were  414,100  tons 
per  month.  While  the  British  export  rate  thus 
has  risen  to  about  88  per  cent  of  the  pre-war 
volume,  our  exports  have  fallen  to  about  67  per 
cent,  with  the  proportion  of  the  output  exported 
the  smallest  in  years. 

As  in  1913,  domestic  demand  is  the  controlling 
factor  here  and  the  foreign  market  is  secondary. 
While  American  exports  have  been  declining, 
those  of  the  British  have  been  advancing.  Even 
Belgium's  record  exceeds  and  that  of  France  al- 
most equals  our  own.  The  present  domestic  situa- 
tion is  favorable  to  an  absorption  of  our  greatly 
increased  capacity,  but  the  time  is  not  far  distant 
when  a  greater  export  business  will  be  necessary. 
To  secure  this,  however,  lower  costs  will  be  essen- 
tial, for  the  competition  of  European  steel  pro- 
ducers will  increase  rather  than  diminish. 


other  ways.  If  the  present  rate  is  maintained  for 
the  last  quarter,  the  year's  imports  will  exceed 
those  of  the  peak  year  1917  by  about  13,000,000 
pounds.  Besides  heavier  consumption,  another 
factor  in  this  increased  movement  is  the  shutting 
down  of  domestic  refineries  which  had  contrib- 
uted about  1000  tons  per  month,  or  26,880,000 
pounds  each  year,  to  American  consumption. 


THE  1923  imports  of  metallic  tin  at  over  13,065,- 
480  pounds  per  month  to  Oct.  1  already  have 
exceeded  the  record  of  any  year  in  the  last  ten. 
The  figures  are  one  index  to  the  heavy  demand 
for  tin  plate,  although  large  quantities  of  tin 
are   used   in   bearing  metals,   in   solder,   and   in 


Inconsistency  in  the  Scrap  Market 

THE  course  of  the  .scrap  market  in  the  past  two 
or  three  years  —  referring  chiefly  to  the  mar- 
ket price  of  melting  steel  scrap  in  the  consuming 
centers — has  been  rather  inconsistent  with  the  ac- 
cepted theory  that  as  the  steel  industry  grows 
older  scrap  becomes  a  more  important  commodity. 
It  ought  to  fluctuate  less  and  less  as  time  passes, 
but  the  fluctuations  in  the  past  two  or  three  years 
have  been  particularly  wide. 

From  1900  to  1910  the  production  of  basic  open- 
hearth  steel  ingots  and  castings  was  exactly  sex- 
tupled,  rising  from  2,545,091  tons  in  1900  to  15,- 
292.329  tons  in  1910.  During  that  decade  there  was 
much  concern  lest  the  expansion  in  the  use  of  the 
process  should  be  hampered  by  a  scarcity  of  scrap. 
The  outcome  of  old  material  could  not  be  expected 
to  increase  with  anything  like  the  same  rapidity, 
while  the  Bessemer  process,  responsible  for  much 
works  scrap,  turned  downward  in  point  of  tonnage 
after  1906. 

Those  early  fears  have  proved  groundless  quite 
largely.  Open-hearth  steel  can  be  made  with  little 
scrap,  even  with  no  scrap  in  a  pinch,  but  the  out- 
come of  scrap  relative  to  the  current  production  of 
steel  naturally  tends  to  increase,  because  steel  pro- 
duction does  not  have  so  great  a  percentage  increase 
from  year  to  year  as  formerly,  and  also  perhaps 
because  steel  does  not  stay  in  service  so  long  as 
formerly.  At  any  rate,  the  automobile  is  a  con- 
spicuous case  of  a  short  life  for  steel. 

That  scrap  is  always  going  to  be  in  requisition, 
will  always  have  a  consuming  market,  can  be  taken 
for  granted.  Scrap,  and  particularly  heavy  melting 
steel,  is  very  easy  to  store.  An  important  part  of 
the  cost  of  scrap,  delivered,  is  made  up  of  freight 
charges,  which  are  not  to  be  expected  to  fluctuate 
as  commodity  markets  do.  Considering  all  these 
factors,  one  should  reasonably  expect  that  market 
prices  for  scrap  should  fluctuate  less  than  they 
used  to  do.  If  there  had  been  steady  market  prices 
in  the  past  two  or  three  years  it  is  certain  that  a 
very  rational  explanation  for  the  steadiness  would 
be  presented  and  would  everywhere  be  accepted. 

The  scrap  market  of  late  has  not  conformed  to 
any  such  theory.  One  may  ignore  the  statistical 
record  of  1920,  which  was  rather  a  weird  year  all 
around ;  but  from  the  low  point  in  1921  to  the  high 
point  in  1923  prices  nearly  tripled.  In  more  recent 
history,  the  average  decline  in  heavy  melting  steel 
scrap  at  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh  and  Chicago  from 
the  top  last  March  to  the  recent  low  level  was  about 
$11  a  ton,  or  between  40  and  45  per  cent.  Before 
the  war  the  advances  and  declines  were  consider- 
ably less  in  point  of  percentage  and  of  course 
much  less  still  in  point  of  dollars  per  ton. 

The  explanation  of  the  inconsistency  seems  to  be 
that  users  simply  have  not  exercised  in  the  case  of 
scrap  the  judgment  they  bring  to  the  forming  of 
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policies  in  respect  to  otlier  materials.  When  manu- 
factured goods  advance,  men  begin  to  think  they 
may  be  going  too  high,  and  when  they  decline  they 
finds  an  equalizing  point.  When  scrap  is  advancing, 
everyone  turns  in  to  help  it  advance,  and  when  it 
declines,  everyone  helps  it  to  go  lower.  Not  until 
something  breaks  is  the  market  permitted  to  trend 
toward  an  equilibrium. 


lonely  stretches  of  country,  payment  by  check 
may  be  well  worth  adopting.  But  in  most  cases 
the  remedy  lies  in  better  precautions  against  rob- 
bery rather  than  in  a  change  to  the  check  system. 


Paj'ing  Workers  by  Check 

REPEATED  hold-ups  of  paymasters  carrying 
,  large  sums  of  money  have  led  to  much  dis- 
cussion of  the  advisability  of  paying  workers  by 
check  instead  of  in  cash.  Some  firms  have  re- 
cently put  the  check  system  into  eff'ect,  usually 
because  they  themselves  have  been  victims  of  rob- 
beries of  this  character.  Metropolitan  Boston 
has  suffered  severeh",  and  as  a  consequence  Presi- 
dent Cliiford  S.  Anderson  of  the  Associated  In- 
dustries of  Massachusetts  has  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  make  searching  investigation  of  the 
check  method. 

Scattered  over  the  country  are  plants  in  which 
employees  have  been  paid  by  check  for  years.  In 
these  particular  cases  the  system  has  proved  satis- 
factory to  the  owners  and  presumably  to  the 
employees.  But  others  have  tried  it  and  aban- 
doned it.  After  the  panic  of  1907  the  extreme 
scarcity  of  currency  made  paying  by  check  a 
necessity,  and  many  houses  continued  it  after  the 
emergency  had  passed.  But  finally  most  of  them 
gave  it  up. 

One  of  the  reasons  would  not  apply  today. 
Then  was  the  day  of  the  open  saloon,  and  it  was 
found  that  a  large  per  cent  of  the  checks  were 
cashed  by  saloonkeepers,  as  a  matter  of  good  busi- 
ness, because  men  stayed  on  and  spent  some  of 
the  cash  they  had  received  in  exchange  for  the 
slip  of  paper.  In  some  cities,  where  the  saloons 
were  controlled  by  commissions,  rules  were  made 
which  put  a  stop  to  this  practice,  but  elsewhere 
such  restriction  could  not  be  made.  This  condi- 
tion, of  course,  is  a  thing  of  the  past. 

The  storekeepers  did  not  like  the  check  system, 
for  they  felt  obliged  to  accommodate  their  cus- 
tomers, which  involved  carrying  large  amounts  of 
currency.  The  banks  did  not  like  it,  for  the  addi- 
tional bookkeeping  required  added  to  their  pay- 
rolls. But  the  real  reason  for  the  return  to  the 
pay  envelope  and  cash  was  because  the  workers 
themselves  disliked  to  handle  checks.  To  cash 
them  was  troublesome.  Some  of  them  did  not  like 
to  take  others'  into  their  confidence  as  to  the 
amount  of  their  earnings.  The  average  industrial 
employee  carries  no  checking  account  and  is  not 
in  the  same  position  as  the  salaried  man. 

In  adopting  the  check  system  today  the  em- 
ployer should  consider  carefully  the  means  avail- 
able to  his  employees  for  converting  their  pay 
checks  into  cash.  If  a  bank  has  a  branch  close  by 
the  gates  the  problem  is  simplified.  But  men  and 
women  have  little  idle  time  as  a  rule  during  bank- 
ing hours,  and  unless  the  visit  to  the  bank  can  be 
made  conveniently  in  the  noon  hour  they  are  often 
compelled  to  resort  to  the  storekeeper  or  landlord. 

The  automobile  has  made  highway  robbery 
easier  and  safer  than  it  used  to  be,  especially  in 
remote  districts.  Where  paymasters  have  to  travel 


Upkeep  of  Equipment 

MACHINERY  is  much  better  cared  for  than 
it  used  to  be,  in  well-managed  American 
shops  and  factories.  The  "repair  crew"  no  longer 
exists  in  the  old  sense.  The  maintenance  depart- 
ment now  goes  on  the  theory  that  "a  stitch  in  time 
saves  nine;"  consequently  so  much  of  its  work  is 
along  preventive  lines  that  the  real  old-time  repair 
job,  the  breakdown  of  a  machine,  is  far  less  com- 
mon. The  cost  of  enforced  idleness  of  equipment  and 
operators  has  declined  accordingly.  It  has  been 
said  that  a  maintenance  department  may  become 
self-supporting,  even  if  its  labor  is  classed  as  "non- 
productive." 

Some  machine  breakdovnis  cannot  be  prevented, 
notably  those  which  result  from  the  carelessness  or 
unskillfulness  of  the  operator.  But  these  are  now  a 
small  minority.  In  the  high  class  machine  shops  the 
operators  themselves  are  usually  good  mechanics 
and  able  to  keep  their  machines  in  the  best  running 
form,  or  at  least  to  recognize  trouble  and  report  it. 
But  in  plants  in  which  quantity  production  pre- 
vails, and  most  of  the  machines  are  of  special  type, 
operatives  as  a  rule  are  not  mechanics.  They  notice 
nothing  until  the  machine  goes  wrong,  or  a  working 
light  goes  out,  or  a  belt  begins  to  slip. 

Inspection  and  the  making  of  running  repairs  do 
not  end  here.  Belts  are  watched  closely  in  order 
that  machinery  may  receive  ample  power  but  with 
no  waste.  Electric  wiring  is  looked  over  where 
there  is  motor  drive,  that  short-circuiting  may  not 
cause  a  shutdown.  Lighting  fixtures  are  inspected. 
Minor  equipment,  such  as  ladders  and  trucks,  re- 
ceives a  looking-over  at  times.  Where  white  paint 
is  used  to  improve  illumination  it  is  kept  white. 
Dirt  is  not  permitted  on  window  panes.  The  main- 
tenance men  should  have  an  eye  out  for  safety 
devices,  too,  not  only  to  repair  these  if  need  be,  but 
also  to  replace  them  if  operators  remove  them  to 
get  higher  production  on  piecework  jobs. 

An  important  factor  in  the  system  is  fixing  re- 
sponsibility. A  breakdown  means  an  investigation. 
If  the  operator  is  to  blame,  that  is  one  thing.  If 
the  maintenance  men  should  have  prevented  the 
trouble,  the  case  is  quite  different.  They  are  held 
responsible  not  only  for  preventing  the  direct  losses 
referred  to,  but  also  those  which  idle  equipment 
adds  by  throwing  production  out  of  balance. 


Source  of  Manganese  Ore  Imports  This  Year 

Manganese  ore  imports  into  the  United  States  by 
countries  of  origin,  as  reported  by  the  Bureau  of 
Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  were  as  follows  to 
Oct.  1,  this  year,  in  gross  tons: 

Brazil   74,098 

Turkey  in  Europe   24,837 

British  Wpst  Africa 20.135 

British  India 13,3.';2 

Russia  in   Europe   11.670 

Argentina    4.053 

Turkey  in  Asia 3,00r. 

England     1.106 

Panama   400 

Chile     384 

Germany,   China,   etc 130 

Total 153,170 

The  large  quantity  coming  from  West  Africa  is 
interesting,  as  well  as  that  from  Turkey. 
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I'rodiM'lion  of  Pig  Iron  in  NovcinlxT  hy  Fiiiiiiice 
uf  'rninibiill-Clifrs  (>onipaiiy 

A  now  hitih  rctord  for  production  of  pig  iron  for 
one  month  was  made  last  month  by  the  furnace  of  the 
Trumbull-Cliffs  Furnace  Co.,  Warren,  Ohio.  This  fur- 
nace, which  has  a  rated  capacity  of  GOO  tons  a  day,  or 
18,000  tons  a  month,  actually  produced  25,303  tons,  or 
a  daily  average  of  840  tons.  The  previous  record,  also 
held  by  this  furnace,  was  a  daily  average  of  754  tons. 
This  furnace,  which  is  jointly  owned  by  the  Cleveland- 
Cliffs  Iron  Co.  and  the  Trumbull  Steel  Co.,  supplies  hot 
metal  to  the  latter  company,  which  came  close  to  estab- 
lishing a  new  high  record  production  mark  last  month. 
In  spite  of  an  accident,  which  carused  the  suspension  of 
one  open-hearth  furnace  for  several  days,  the  plant, 
consisting  of  seven  100-ton  furnaces,  produced  49,098 
gross  tons  of  ingots,  an  average  of  7372  tons. 

The  blast  furnace  also  made  a  record  for  a  day. 
The  largest  production  during  any  one  day  was  915.85 
tons.     During  four  days  in  succession  the  output  ex- 


ceeded 900  tons.     The   iron  was  made  from   ore  only, 
no  scrap  being  used. 

During  November  the  total  ore  mix  charged  in  the 
furnace  was  47,765  tons.  Of  this  30.13  per  cent  was 
hard  crushed  ore,  8080  tons  from  the  Republic  mine  and 
G305  tons  from  the  Cliff  Shaft  mine.  Mesabi  ores 
made  up  37.38  per  cent  of  the  charge,  6514  tons  coming 
from  the  McCook  mine  and  11,339  from  the  Boeing 
mine.  The  remainder  of  the  charge,  or  30.28  per  cent, 
was  old  range  non-Bessemer  ore,  and  included  12,080 
tons  from  the  Stephenson  mine  and  2396  tons  of  man- 
ganiferous  ore.  Included  in  the  charge  was  2.18  per 
cent  mill  cinder,  98  tons  of  this  being  puddle  cinder  and 
947  tons  open-hearth  cinder.  The  ore  burden  contained 
52.6  per  cent  metallic  iron,  which  theoretically  should 
give  a  yield  of  about  56  per  cent  of  pig  iron.  However, 
the  actual  pig  iron  yield  was  52.7  per  cent.  Beehive 
coke  was  used  for  fuel  and  it  required  1970  lb.  of  coke 
and  942  lb.  of  limestone  per  ton  of  iron.  Flue  dust 
made  amounted  to  233  lb.  per  ton  of  iron,  60  per  cent 
of  which  was  sintered  and  used.  The  remainder  was 
recharged  direct  with  the  ore.  No  off  grade  iron  was 
made  during  the  month. 


Bolt,  Nut   and  Rivet  Standardization 

The  American  Engineering  Standards  Committee 
has  just  approved  the  personnel  of  the  committee  which 
is  developing  standards  for  bolt,  nut  and  rivet  propor- 
tions under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Society  of  Automo- 
tive Engineers  and  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical 
Engineers.  This  working  committee,  which  numbers  a 
total  of  43  members,  17  of  whom  represent  producers, 
24  consumers,  and  2  general  interests,  is  divided  into  8 
subcommittees,  dealing  with  the  following  specific  sub- 
jects: 

Large  and  small  rivets. 

Wrench  head  DoIts  and  nuts, 

Slotted  head  products. 

Track  bolts  and  nuts. 

Carriage  bolts. 

Special  bolts  and  nuts  for  agricultural  machinery. 

Body  dimensions  and  material. 

Nomenclature. 

The  chairman  of  the  sectional  committee  is  Prof. 
A.  E.  Norton  of  the  mechanical  engineering  department 
of  Harvard  University  and  the  secretary,  W.  J.  Out- 
calt,  of  the  standards  department  of  the  General  Motors 
Corporation,  Detroit.  There  are  twenty  trade  and  tech- 
nical societies  and  groups  included  in  the  organization 
of  the  committee. 


Iron  and  Steel  Production 
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In  its  report  dealing  with  the  production  of  pig 
iron  in  Canada  for  the  month  of  October,  the  Dominion 
Bureau  of  Statistics  states  that  the  output  was  some- 
what lower  than  that  of  the  previous  month  at  73,598 
long  tons,  compared  with  75,216  tons  in  September. 
The  average  monthly  production  for  the  ten  months 
ending  with  October  was  76,000  tons  and  the  total 
production  during  this  period  reached  758,194  tons,  an 
increase  of  142  per  cent  over  the  output  for  the  same 
period  in  1922,  and  an  increase  of  50  per  cent  over  the 
production  for  the  corresponding  period  in  1921,  when 
the  quantities  produced  were  312,877  tons  and  506,730 
tons  respectively.  The  entire  output  of  basic  pig  iron 
for  the  month  under  review  amounted  to  40,986  tons, 
or  a  decline  of  11  per  cent  from  that  of  September;  this 
iron  was  made  entirely  for  further  use  of  companies 
reporting.  Foundry  iron  made  for  sale  remained  about 
the  same  at  17,377  tons  and  malleable  iron  made  for 
sale  increased  about  37  per  cent,  to  a  total  of  15,235 
tons.  The  number  and  location  of  active  furnaces  at 
the  end  of  the  month  were  unchanged. 

The  total  production  of  steel  ingots  and  castings 
in  Canada  during  October  amounted  to  67,496  tons,  or 
an  increase  in  all  grades  amounting  to  1,162  tons  over 
the  output  in  September,  when  66,334  tons  were  re- 
ported. 


Canadian    Pig    Iron   Prices    Advanced   After 

Active  Buying 

Toronto,  Ont.,  Dec.  3. — The  recent  decline  in  the 
price  of  Canadian  pig  iron  had  the  effect  of  bringing 
many  of  the  larger  melters  into  the  market  for  iron 
covering  requirements  for  the  first  quarter  of  1924, 
and  it  is  stated  that  Ontario  furnace  operators  dis- 
posed of  extensive  tonnages  of  foundry  and  malleable 
iron  at  the  low  figure  of  $27.05  per  ton,  Toronto.  As 
a  result  of  the  heavy  demand  for  iron  at  the  low  price, 
producing  interests  have  again  revised  prices,  this 
time  the  increase  amounts  to  $2  per  ton  above  the 
former  low  level.  The  demand  has  now  fallen  off. 
Seven  furnaces  are  blowing  out  of  a  total  of  twenty 
in  the  Dominion.  Prevailing  pig  iron  prices  are  as 
follows:  No.  1  (2.25  to  2.75  silcion)  $29.05;  malle- 
able, $29.05;  No.  2  (1.75  to  2.25  silicon)  $28.05;  Tor- 
onto. Montreal  prices  are  No.  1  and  malleable,  $31.90; 
No.  2,  $30.90;  Summerlee  and  Carron  $30  to  $32. 


Wage  Increases  Halted 

Under  the  above  title  the  New  York  State  Industrial 
Commissioner  traces  the  wage  increases  reported  over 
the  middle  six  months  of  the  year  in  a  total  of  1648 
representative  factories  in  the  State.  Of  these  346 
factories  were  devoted  to  metals,  machinery  and  con- 
veyances. The  wage  increases  in  this  group  were  as 
follows : 

April,  69  factories  with  28,367  employees  affected; 
May,  64  factories  with  25,989  employees  affected;  June, 
38  factories  with  4384  employees  affected;  July,  27  fac- 
tories with  3476  employees  affected;  August,  9  factories 
with  3790  employees  affected,  and  September,  9  fac- 
tories with  1528  employees  affected.  There  has  thus 
been  a  steady  decrease  from  beginning  to  end  of  this 
period  in  the  record  of  wage  increases  reported. 


A.  A.  Alles,  Jr.,  Fawcus  Machine  Co.,  Pittsburgh, 
was  elected  president  of  the  Industrial  Cost  Association 
at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  directors  in  Pittsburgh.  Mr. 
Alles  took  an  active  part  in  the  founding  of  this  or- 
ganization and  was  its  first  secretary.  R.  B.  Holmes, 
National  Fireproofing  Co.,  and  George  W.  Sheridan, 
West  Leechburg  Steel  Co.,  were  elected  vice-presidents, 
C.  W.  Garrison,  Sutton  Press,  secretary-treasurer,  and 
James  P.  McLean,  Pittsburgh  Forge  &  Iron  Co.,  assis- 
tant secretary-treasurer.  A.  D.  Lowdermilk,  Standard 
Seamless  Tube  Co.,  was  elected  a  director.  The  chair- 
man of  the  Pittsburgh  section  is  G.  W.  Dudgeon,  Stand- 
ard Underground  Cable  Co.  National  headquarters  are 
to  be  transferred  from  New  York  to  Pittsburgh. 
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Decline  from  October  5110  Tons  Per  Day 
— Rate  Lowest  of  the  Year 


Seventeen  Furnaces  Down  or  Banked  and  Three 
BloMTi  In — Net  Loss  of  Fourteen 

The  decline  in  pig  iron  output,  which  started  in  June, 
and  has  been  uninterrupted  since,  was  further  empha- 
sized in  November.  According  to  The  Iron  Age's 
regular  monthly  statistics,  the  loss  in  daily  rate  in 
November  was  nearly  twice  that  in  October,  or  5110 
tons  per  day,  compared  with  2598  tons  per  day.  For 
the  first  time  this  year  the  daily  rate  fell  below  100,000 
tons.  The  chief  loss  in  output  centered  in  the  steel- 
making  iron  furnaces.  With  a  net  loss  of  14  furnaces 
last  month,  the  total  loss  since  June  has  been  92. 

Production  of  coke  and  anthracite  pig  iron  for  the 
30  days  in  November  amounted  to  2,894,295  gross  tons, 
or  96,476  tons  per  day,  as  compared  with  3,125,512  tons 
or  101,586  tons  per  day  for  the  31  days  in  October. 
The  November  daily  rate  was  the  lowest  for  the  year, 
and  the  total  did  not  vary  greatly  from  November, 
1922.  There  were  17  furnaces  blown  out  or  banked 
and  three  blown  in,  a  net  loss  of  14.  In  October  the 
net  loss  was  10. 

The  total  number  of  furnaces  in  blast  on  Dec.  1  was 
231,  as  compared  with  245  on  Nov.  1.  On  July  1  there 
were  323  in  blast,  the  peak  for  the  year.  The  capacity 
of  the  231  furnaces  in  blast  Dec.  1  is  estimated  at 
94,345  tons  per  day,  as  compared  with  99,030  tons  per 
day  for  the  245  furnaces  operating  on  Nov.  1. 

A  sharp  decline  in  ferromanganese  output  took  place 
in  November,  with  only  14,839  tons  made.  The  spiegel- 
eisen  was  the  second  highest  of  the  year  at  16,783  tons. 
Daily  Rate  of  Production 

The  daily  rate  of  production  of  coke  and  anthracite 
pig  iron  by  months,  from  November,  1922,  is  as  follows: 


Valley;  C  and  D  furnaces  at  the  Cambria  plant  of  the 
Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  and  the  Dunbar  furnace  in  western 
Pennsylvania;  the  Norton  furnace  in  Kentucky;  No.  2 
Otis  furnace  of  the  Otis  Steel  Co.  in  northern  Ohio; 
Nos.  2  and  3  South  Chicago  furnaces  of  the  Illinois 
Steel  Co.  and  Nos.  7  and  11  Gary  furnaces  in  the  Chi- 
cago district;  No.  1  Gadsden  furnace  of  the  Alabama  Co. 
in  Alabama  and  the  Clarksville,  Standard  and  one 
Allen's  Creek  furnace  in  Tennessee. 

Output  by  Districts 

The  accompanying  table  gives  the  production  of  all 
coke  and  anthracite  furnaces  for  November  and  the 
three  months  preceding: 


Pig  Iron  Production  by  Districts,  Gross  Tons 

Nov.  Oct.  Sept.  Aug. 

(30  days)  (31  days)  (30  days)  (31  days) 

New    York    193,621  219.857  208.737  246,347 

New  Jersey    18.509  19,473  18,293  19,449 

Lehigh    Valley    82,748  81,614  73,945  79,529 

Schuylkill   Valley    ..  73,069  91,457  88.699  108,448 
Lower    Susquehanna 
and  Lebanon  Val- 
leys      63,720  60,568  56,531  56,884 

Pittsburgh   district..  595.876  653,970  659,963  713,314 

Shenango    Valley.  .  .  99,228  117,656  127,781  117.133 

Western    Pa 116,910  157.649  157,960  193,611 

Maryland,      Virginia 

and  Kentucky    ...  68.787  60,278  55,581  81,826 
Wheeling  district...  136,349  141,593  147,771  169.418 
Mahoning   Valley...  280,667  279,834  286,558  338,466 
Central    and    North- 
ern   Ohio     265,198  282.009  273.885  287,641 

Southern    Ohio    24,619  36,083  37,416  46,779 

Illinois    and    Indiana  535,362  595,457  587,323  631,225 
Mich.,      Minn.,     Mo., 

Wis.  and  Colo 111,291  117,128  113.460  121,172 

Alabama    215.613  213,105  213.083  230,468 

Tennessee   12.676  21,427  18,526  17,783 

Total    2,894,295  3,149,158  3,125,512  3,449,493 


Capacities  in  Blast  Nov.  1 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  furnaces 
in  blast  Dec.  1  in  the  different  districts  and  their  capac- 
ity, also  the  number  and  daily  capacity  in  gross  tons 
of  furnaces  in  blast  Nov.  1: 


Daily  Rate  of  Pig  Iron  Production  by  Months — Gross  Tons 

Steel  Works     Merchant  Total 

November,  1922 72,177  22,813  94.990 

December     75,179  24,398  99,577 

January,  1923 79,991  24,190  104,181 

February      80,684  26,251  106,935 

March     87,881  25,792  113.673 

April     90,145  28,179  118,324 

May     96.029  28,735  124,764 

June    90,907  31,641  122.548 

July     88,798  29.858  118.656 

August    86,479  24,795  111,274 

September    78.799  25,385  104,184 

October     77,255  24,331  101,586 

November    72,352  24,124  96,476 


The  figures  for  daily  average  production,  beginning 
with  January,  1917,  are  as  follows: 


Daily  Average  Production  of  Coke  and  Anthracite  Pig  Iron  in 
the   United  States  by  Months  Since  Jan.  1,  1917 — Gross  Tons 

1917         1918         1919         1920         1921         1922        1923 
Jan.     101.643      77.799   106,525     97,264     77,945      53.063   104,181 
Feb.       94.473      82,835   105,006   102,720     69,187      58,214   106.935 


Ma 


104.882  103.648  99.685  108.900  51,468  65,675  113,673 


Apr.  111.165  109,607  82.607  91,327  39.768  69,070  118.324 

May  110,238  111,175  68.002  96,312  39,394  74,409  124,764 

June  109,002  110,793  70,495  101,451  35,494  78,701  122,280 

July  107.820  110,354  78,340  98,931  27,889  77.592  118,656 

Aug.  104,772  109,341  88.496  101,529  30.780  58,586  111,274 

Sept.  104,465  113.942  82,932  104,310  32,850  67,791  104,184 

Oct.  106,550  112,482  60.115  106,212  40.215  85,092  101.586 

Nov.  106.859  111.802  79.745  97.830  47.183  94,990  96.476 

Dec.  92,997  110,762  84,944  87,222  53.196   99,577  


Tear  104,619  105,496  83,789  99,492  45,325  73,645 


Coke    and    Anthracite   Furnaces   in 

Nov.  1 — 

Location  of               Total  In  Capacity 

Furnaces                Stacks  Blast  per  Day 
New    York: 

Buffalo    21  15  6,140 

Ferromanganese     .        1  0  

Other  New  York    ...        5  2  400 

New    Jersey     4  2  625 

Pennsylvania : 

Lehigh    Valley    16  6  2,430 

Spiegeleisen    2  2  210 

Schuylkill    Valley   15  9  2.750 

Lower    Susquehanna    .  .        9  5  1,525 

Ferromanganese     .11  65 

Lebanon   Valley    6  1  115 

Ferromanganese     .21  85 

Pittsburgh    district    ...      55  43  19.350 

Ferro  and  Spiegel    .  .        4  3  485 

Shenango  Vallev    19  9  3.760 

Western    Pennsylvania.     25  13  4.880 

Ferro  and  Spiegel   . .        2  2  300 

Maryland    5  3  960 

Ferromanganese     .        1  1  100 

Wheeling    district    ....      15  10  4,500 
Ohio: 

Mahoning   Valley   ...      28  19  9.000 

Central  and  Northern      26  IS  9,000 

Southern     16  3  1,030 

Illinois  and  Indiana   ..42  35  18.950 

Mich..  Wis.  and  Minn.  .      12  8  3.295 

Colorado    and    Missouri        6  1  410 
The  South: 

Virginia     18  4  700 

Kentucky    7  2  400 

Alabama     39  22  6.965 

Ferromangane.<!e     .        1  0  

Tenn.,   Ga.   and  Te.tas.      16  5  600 

Total    418  245  99.030 


Among  the  furnaces  blown  in  during  November  were 
the  following:  The  Belfont  and  Jisco  furnaces  in 
southern  Ohio. 

Among  the  furnaces  blown  out  or  banked  during 
November  were  the  following:  Genesee  furnace  in  New 
York;  the  Keystone  and  one  Warwick  furnace  in  Schuyl- 
kill Valley;  No.  3  Shenango  furnace  in  the  Shenango 


Production  of  Steel  Companies — Gross  Tons 

Returns  from  all  furnaces  of  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation  and  the  various  independent  steel 
companies,  as  well  as  from  merchant  furnaces  produc- 
ing ferromanganese  and  spiegeleisen,  show  the  fore- 
going totals  of  steel  making  iron,  month  by  month, 
together  with  ferromanganese  and  spiegeleisen.    These 
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Diagram  of  Pig 


Production  and  Price 


last,  while  stated  separately,  are  also  included  in  the 
columns  of  "total  production." 


delphia.     They  are  based 
The  Iron  Age. 


the  weekly  quotations  of 


Production  of  Steel  Companies — Orosa  Tons 
Spiegele 
Ferromi 
1922- 


,— Total  Production— ^ , 


i^erroraanganese 


Production  of  Coke  and  Anthracite  Pig  Iron  in  the   United 
States  by  Months,  Beginning  Jan.  1,  1919 — Gross  Tons 
.919  1920 


1922 


1923 


Fe-Mn  Spiegel  Fe-Mn  Spiegel 


Apr.  .  . 
May  .. 
June    . 

6    mos. 

July  .. 
Aug.  .. 
Sept.  . 
Oct.  . . 
Nov.  .. 
Dec.      . 

Tear 


6,874  1,230  19,358  12,056 

3,610  4,930  21,282  3,657 

11,600  2,095  20,730  13,832 

14,998  4,211  20,808  7,440 

1,879,180      2,976,892      15,432  4,902  19,568  9,533 

1,876,033     2,727,208      18,273  4,817  19,717  18,289 

9,710,312   15,871,646     70,787  22,185  121,564  64,807       J"ly    •••    2.428,541     3,067,043 


1.615, 
2,047, 
2,165 
2,330 


138  2,752.738 

832  2.680,851 

696  2,363,967 

873  2,394,922 


!,873     7,176      26,493 


1,402      7.925  22.045 

0,681      4,235  23,206 

9,193   12,283  20,015 

70,567      13,232     4,192  14,839 

17,007   10,591     


12.876 
5,586 
4,478 
15,931 
16.783 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 

May 
June 

1/2    year.  16,033,808   18,138,986     9,428,166   12,050,683   20,841,534 

864,555 
954,193 
985,529      2,033,720     3,125,512 


2,416,292 

1,937,257  1,629,991      2,994.187 

3;090,243     3.375,907      1,595,522  2,035.920      3,523,868 

2,478,218      2,739,797      1,193,041  

2,108,056      2,985,682      1,221,221 

2,114,863      3,043,540      1,064,833  2,361,028     3.676,445 


Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 


1,863,558  3,292,597  1,246,676  2,637,844  3,149.158 
2,392.350  2,934,908  1,415,481  2,849,703  2,894,295 
2,633,268      2,703,855      1,469,086     3,086,898 


.30,582,878   36,414,114   16.543,686  26,! 


151.175   68,587 


228,162   120,461 


Production   and   Price   Chart 

The  fluctuations  in  pig  iron  production  from  1913 
to  the  present  time  are  shown  in  the  accompanying 
chart.  The  figures  represented  by  the  heavy  lines  are 
those  of  the  daily  average  production,  by  months,  of 
coke  and  anthracite  iron.  The  dotted  curve  on  the 
chart  represents  monthly  average  prices  of  Southern 
No.  2  foundry  pig  iron  at  Cincinnati,  local  No.  2  foun- 
dry iron  at  furnaces  in  Chicago,  and  No.  2X  at  Phila- 


An  examination  for  junior  mechanical  engineer  for 
aeronautical  work,  will  be  held  throughout  the  coun- 
try on  Jan.  9,  to  fill  vacancies  in  the  engine  test  labora- 
tory, Navy  Yard,  Washington,  at  entrance  salaries 
ranging  from  $5.04  to  $7.20  a  day.  Application  blanks 
may  be  obtained  from  the  United  States  Civil  Service 
Commission,  Washington,  or  at  the  post  office  or  cus- 
tomhouse in  any  city. 


Iron   and    Steel    Markets 


REDUCED  PRODUCTION 

Further  Falling  Off  in  Pig  Iron  and  Steel 


Carnegie  Steel  Co.  Buying  Lifts  Steel  Scrap — 
Railroad  and  Structural  Demand 

The  main  developments  of  the  week  are  a  decline 
in  pig  iron  output,  a  further  quieting  down  of  pig 
iron  buying,  more  indication  that  leading  steel  pro- 
ducers intend  to  continue  present  prices  into  the 
new  year,  and  the  appearance  of  the  Carnegie  Steel 
Co.  as  a  buyer  of  steel  scrap. 

Since  there  had  been  no  formal  Carnegie  buy- 
ing of  old  materal  for  many  months,  this  week's 
purchases,  while  put  at  but  15,000  tons,  have 
caused  no  little  stir.  At  Pittsburgh  heavy  melting 
steel  scrap  is  held  $2  a  ton  higher  than  a  week  ago, 
and  the  trade  is  trying  to  interpret  the  steel  com- 
pany's move,  coming  at  this  juncture  in  the  finished 
steel  price  situation.  For  months  the  low  prices  of 
pig  iron,  scrap  and  coke  have  led  buyers  to  look  for 
a  decline  in  rolled  steel. 

The  stopping  of  more  blast  furnaces  in  the  face 
of  the  heavy  buying  of  pig  iron  in  the  last  half  of 
November  means  that  much  of  the  bargain  iron 
sold  is  already  stocked  in  furnace  yards. 

November  pig  iron  output  was  2,894,295  ton.s, 
or  96,476  tons  a  day,  against  3,125,512  tons  in  Oc- 
tober, or  101,586  tons  a  day,  the  falling  off  being 
6110  tons  a  day.  The  net  loss  in  active  furnaces 
was  14.  On  Dec.  1  the  capacity  of  the  231  stacks  in 
blast  was  94,345  tons  a  day,  comparing  with  99,030 
tons  a  day  for  the  245  furnaces  in  blast  one  month 
previous. 

Pig  iron  production  is  now  at  the  rate  of  about 
341/2  million  tons  a  year,  nearly  the  same  as  that  for 
November,  1922.  At  the  peak  in  May  of  this  year, 
the  annual  rate  was  over  45  million  tons. 

While  the  new  car  and  locomotive  programs 
of  the  railroads  hinge  on  steel  prices  as  well  as 
on  what  Congress  does  or  refrains  from  doing, 
1924  is  ah-eady  counted  on  as  a  great  year  for 
trackwork.  The  Santa  Fe  is  now  asking  for 
100,000  tons  of  rails  and  nearly  25,000  tons  of 
angle  bars,  tie  plates,  spikes  and  bolts. 

Current  equipment  business  takes  on  larger 
proportions  with  the  purchase  of  3500  cars,  with 
active  negotiations  on  an  increased  volume  of 
repair  work  and  with  definite  inquiries  for  up- 
ward of  3800  cars.  This  figure  includes  3057 
for  the  Southern  Pacific  lines,  so  that  that  system 
is  now  in  the  market  for  more  than  9600. 

With  awards  of  28,000  tons  in  fabricated  steel, 
mostly  for  private  enterprises  and  20,000  tons  of 
it  in  the  East,  building  has  had  another  active 
week.  Fresh  inquiries  are  about  10,000  tons;  but 
the  volume  of  railroad  bridge  and  station  work 
recently  figured  on,  and  public  work,  chiefly  for 
school  building.s — 50,000  tons  in  New  York  alone 
in  the  next  six  months — point  to  continued  de- 
mand on  a  good  scale. 

Steel  works  operations  show  some  improvement 
in  the  Youngstown  district,  but  are  unchanged  in 


Pittsburgh,  Johnstown  and  Wheeling.  Further 
curtailment  will  come  in  the  next  three  weeks. 
Indications  now  are  that  the  year's  steel  output 
will  fall  somewhat  short  of  the  record  of  43,600,000 
tons  of  ingots  in  1917. 

In  merchant  steel  bars,  consumers'  inventories 
are  quite  low  and  will  be  kept  so  until  after  Jan.  1. 
In  soft  steel  reinforcing  bars  quotations  of  2.30c., 
Pittsburgh,  are  appearing.  In  the  Southwest 
prices  on  such  bars  named  by  Southern  mills  in- 
dicate a  marked  concession  from  the  usual  Pitts- 
burgh base. 

Pig  iron  buying  last  week  was  much  less  than  in 
the  preceding  two  weeks,  and  this  week  there  has 
been  a  decided  decrease,  with  indications  that  there 
will  not  soon  be  much  demand  for  the  second  quarter 
of  next  year.  Exceptional  are  two  lots  of  5000  tons 
each  of  malleable,  one  for  delivery  through  May  and 
the  other  through  the  first  half.  Prices  are  called 
fixTner,  but  on  malleable  at  Pittsburgh  there  is  wide 
variation.  Charcoal  and  silvery  irons  have  been 
marked  up  $1.  Railroad  and  automobile  activity 
will  go  far  in  deciding  pig  iron  demand  for  second 
quarter. 

The  South  Manchuria  Railway  has  just  added 
22,000  tons  of  rails  to  its  already  unusual  total  for 
1923.  Half  of  the  order  came  to  the  United  States 
and  the  remainder  was  divided  between  French  and 
Belgian  mills,  their  delivered  price  being  about  10 
per  cent  under  that  of  the  American  mill. 

Efforts  of  the  Ruhr  works  to  resume  opera- 
tions, in  accordance  with  the  agreement  signed  with 
the  French  authorities,  are  hampered  by  shortage 
of  funds  and  by  disinclination  of  the  workers  to 
accept  the  10-hr.  day. 


Pittsburgh 

Producers  of  Finished  Materials  Firmer  as  to 
Prices — Sentiment  Improves 

Pittsburgh,  Dec.  4. — While  the  past  week  has  seen 
no  general  or  material  increase  in  steel  buying  as  com- 
pared with  the  recent  past,  it  has  brought  definite  signs 
of  a  firmer  attitude  with  regard  to  prices  on  the  part 
of  producers.  Evidently  it  is  believed  that  buyers' 
necessities  are  daily  becoming  more  important  than  the 
price  and  there  has  been  a  distinct  stiffening  in  those 
products  which  recently  stood  out  as  the  weak  spots  in 
the  market.  The  sheet  makers  now  accepting  business 
at  less  than  the  Steel  Corporation  bases  are  fewer  than 
they  were  recently.  Also  there  has  been  a  general  with- 
drawal of  prices  below  3c.,  base,  for  cold-finished  steel 
bars,  and  the  exhaustion  of  low-priced  bars  and  the 
failure  of  the  bar  market  to  ease  off  have  prompted  a 
firmer  stand  by  makers  of  bolts,  nuts  and  rivets. 
.Although  low  prices  have  not  entirely  disappeared  in 
hot-rolled  flats,  there  is  more  general  observance  of  the 
regular  base  of  3c.  than  there  was  recently.  Local 
mills  are  firmer  at  2.50c.  for  plates  and  shapes  than 
they  have  been,  probably  because  they  are  encountering 
less  price  competition  from  mills  east  and  west  of  this 
district. 

Sentiment  is  much  more  hopeful,  a  development  to 
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A  Comparison  of  Prices 

Advances  Over  the  Previous  Vlcck  in  Heavy  Type,  Declines  in  Italics 
At  date,  one  week,  one  month,  and  one  year  previous 

For  Early  Delivery 


„.      ,                                             nee.  4,  Nov.  27,  Nov.  6,  Dec.  5, 

Pig  Iron,  I'crlJidSsTon:          1923  1923  1923  1922 

No.  2X.  Philadelphia^ *a.4.2G  $24.14  $22.64  $29.14 

No.  2,  Valley  furnacet 22.00  22.00  22.50  25.50 

No.  2,  Southern,  Cin'tit 25.05  25.05  23.55  27.05 

No.  2.  Birmingham,  Ala.t.  .    21.00  21.00  19.50  23.00 

No.   2  foundry,  Chicago*..    23.00  23.00  24.00  28.00 

Basic,  dcl'd,  eastern  Pa. . .    22.75  22.75  23.00  27.50 

Basic,  Valley  furnace 21.00  21.00  22.00  25.00 

Valley  13essemer,  del.  P'gh.    ii.26  24.76  26.26  31.77 

Malleable,    Chicago* 23.00  '23.00  24.00  28.00 

Mallejible.    Valley    SO.OO  22.00  22.00  27.00 

Gray  forge,  Pittsburgh 23.26  23.26  23.76  26.77 

L.  S.  charcoal,  Chicago...  a9.15  -28.15  29.15  36.15 

Ferromanganese,  furnace.  .107.50  107.50  110.00  100.00 

Rails,   Billets,   Etc.,  Per  Gross  Ton  : 

O.-h.  rails,  heavy,  at  mill.  .$43.00  $43.00  $43.00  $43.00 

Bess,    billets,    Pittsburgh..    40.00  40.00  40.00  36.50 

O.-h.    billets,     Pittsburgh..    40.00  40.00  40.00  36.50 

O.-h.    sheet   bars,   P'gh 42.50  42.50  42.50  36.50 

Forging  billets,  base,   P'gh.   45.00  45.00  45.00  45.00 

O.-h.  billets,   Phila 45.17  45.17  45.17  43.17 

Wire    rods,    Pittsburgh 51.00  51.00  51.00  45.00 

Cents  Cents  Cents  Cents 

Skelp,  gr.   steel.   P'gh,   lb..      2.35  2.35  2.40  2.00 

Light  rails  at  mill 2.25  2.25  2.15  2.15 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel, 

Per  Lb.  to  Large  Buyers:    Cents  Cents  Cents  Cents 

Iron   bars,   Philadelphia...      2.67  2.67  2.67  2.275 

Iron    bars,   Chicago 2.40  2.40  2.40  2.35 

Steel   bars,    Pittsburgh 2.40  2.40  2.40  2.00 

Steel    bars,    Chicago 2.50  2.50  2.50  2.10 

Steel   bars,   New   York 2.74  2.74  2.74  2.34 

Tank   plates,    Pittsburgh..      2.50  2.50  2.50  1.95 

Tank    plates,    Chicago....      2.60  2.60  2.60  2.30 

Tank   plates,    New    York..      2.74  2.74  2.74  2.29 

Beams,    Pittsburgh    2.50  2.50  2.50  2.00 

Beams,   Chicago    2.G0  2.60  2.60  2.20 

Beams.    New    York 2.74  2.74  2.74  2.34 

Steel  hoops,    Pittsburgh...      3.00  3.00  3.15  2.75 

•The  average  switching  charge  for  delivery  to  foundries 
in  the  Chicago  district  is  61c.  per  ton. 

tSilicon.   1.75  to  2.25.     ^Silicon,  2.25  to  2.75. 

The  prices  in  the  above  table  are  for  domestic  delivery  and 


Shepts    Maila   anH    Wiro       '-'*'^-  ■*•  ^°^-  ^'^i  Nov.  6,  Dec.  5, 

aneeis,  T\ails  ana   Wire,       1923       1923  1923       1922 

Per  Lb.  to  Large  Buyers:    Cents  Cents  Cents  Cents 

Sheets,  black.  No.  28,  P'gh     3.75         3.75  3.75         3.35 

Sheets,  galv..  No.  28,  P'gh     4.85         4.85  5.00         4.35 

Sheets,  blue  an'l'd,  9  &  10     3,00         3.00  3.00         2.50 

Wire    nails,    Pittsburgh...      3.00         3.00  3.00         2.76 

Plain    wire,    Pittsburgh...      2.75         2.75  2.75         2.45 

Barbed  wire.  galv..  P'gh . .      3.80         3.80  3.80         3.35 

Tin  plate,  100-lb.  box,  P'gh  $5.50  $5.50  $5.50  $4.75 

Old  Material,    Per  Gross  Ton  : 

Carwheels,   Chicago    910.00  $18.50     $17.50     $24.00 

Carwheels,    Philadelphia.. .  1».J!0  18.50  17.50  20.00 

Heavy  steel   scrap,   P'gh..  18.no  16.50  15.50  20.50 

Heavy  steel  scrap,  Phila..  le.oo  15.50  15.00  16.00 

Heavy  steel  scrap,  Ch'go..  15.00  14.50  13.50  17.00 

No.  1   cast,  Pittsburgh 19.50  19.00  18.50  22.00 

No.   1   cast,   Philadelphia..    20.00  20.00  19.00  20.00 

No.  1  cast,  Ch'go  (net  ton)  10.50  19.00  18.00  19.50 

No.  1  RR.  wrot.,  Phila 18.00  18.00  17.00  19.00 

No.  lRR.wrot.,  Ch'go  (net)  13.50  13.00  12.00  15.00 

Coke,  ConnellsTlIle,    Per  Net  Ton  at  Oven : 

Furnace   coke,   prompt $4.00  $4.00  $3.75  $6.50 

Foundry  coke,    prompt 5.00  5.00  4.75  7.50 

Metals, 

Per  Lb.  to  Large  Buyers:    Cents  Cents  Cents  Cents 

Lake  copper.  New  York. . .    13.25  13.25  13.00  14.12% 

Electrolytic  copper,  refinery   12.87%   12.87%  12.37%  13.75 

Zinc,  St.  Louis 6,S5         6.37%  6.35'      7.10 

Zinc,  New  York 6.70  6.72%  6.75  7.45 

Lead,  St.  Louis 7.00  6.70  6.45  6.95 

Lead,    New    York 7.10         7.00  6.75  7.30 

Tin   (Straits),  New  York..  47.25  47.00  41.87%  36.25 

Antimony    (Asiatic),  N.  Y.      8.75  9.00  9.00  6.40 
do  not  necessarily  apply  to  export  business. 


Composite  Price,  Dec.  4,  1923,  Finished  Steel,  2.775c.  Per  Lb. 


Based  on  prices  of  steel  bars,") 
beams,  tank  plates,  plain  wire,  ( 
open-hearth  rails,  black  pipe  | 
and  black  sheets  J 


f"         Nov.  27,  1923, 

'  Nov.  6,  1923, 

Dec.  5,  1922, 

,.10-year  pre-war  average. 


2.775c 
2.775c. 
2.439c. 
1,689c. 


Composite  Price,  Dec.  4,  1923,  Pig  Iron,  $21.88  Per  Gross  Ton 


irons,  the  basic  being  Valley  quotation, 
the   foundry   an    average    of   Chicago,  ( 
Philadelphia  and  Birmingham  ) 


■{..,., 


Nov.  27,   1923, 

$21,86 

Nov.    6,   1923, 

22.02 

Deo.    5,  1922, 

25.86 

pre-war  average, 

which  the  recent  turn  in  the  primary  materials  is  an 
important  contribution.  Steel  buyers  long  have  argued 
that  there  was  no  justification  for  present  steel  prices 
in  view  of  the  business  in  scrap,  pig  iron  and  coke. 
Scrap  prices  have  had  a  stiff  advance  since  a  week  ago, 
largely  as  the  result  of  the  appearance  of  the  Carnegie 
Steel  Co.  as  buyer  after  an  absence  from  the  market 
for  about  three  years. 

Activity  in  pig  iron  has  subsided,  and  the  fact  that 
some  of  the  advances  announced  following  the  wave  of 
buying  have  failed  to  stand  the  test  of  attractive  in- 
quiries makes  it  apparent  that  the  selling  movement 
was  not  effective  in  all  cases  in  reducing  available  sup- 
plies. It  is  also  clear  that  the  sales  will  be  largely 
supplied  from  stock  piles,  since  there  is  no  evidence  yet 
that  any  blast  furnaces  now  idle  in  this  district  will  be 
started  up  in  the  near  future.    Many  of  the  large  users 


of  iron  seem  to  have  been  guided  more  by  the  fact  that 
iron  was  cheap  than  by  their  known  requirements. 

Failure  of  the  rush  of  buying  to  bring  about  prepa- 
rations for  putting  in  additional  blast  furnaces  has 
served  to  somewhat  temper  the  price  ideas  of  coke  pro- 
ducers, many  of  whom  figured  that  $4.50  per  net  ton  at 
ovens  could  be  obtained  for  first  quarter  tonnages. 
Actually  $4.40  has  been  the  highest  obtained,  and  in  the 
past  day  or  two  $4.25  has  become  the  prevailing  price. 

Steel  works  operations  show  some  improvement  in 
the  Youngstown  district,  but  are  no  better  in  Pitts- 
burgh, Johnstown  and  Wheeling  than  they  have  been. 
The  blast  furnace  record  for  this  and  nearby  districts 
now  shows  90  in  production,  one  banked  and  50  cold. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  year,  101  furnaces  were  in 
production,  and  the  peak  point  reached  in  early  summer 
found  127  making  iron. 
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Pig  Iron. — Trading  has  dwindled  to  very  moderate 
proportions  in  the  past  week  and  sales  at  the  advanced 
prices  except  for  very  small  tonnages  of  foundry  iron 
have  been  rather  difficult.  So  many  of  the  larger  con- 
sumers were  able  to  fortify  themselves  against  their 
requirements  for  some  time  to  come  that  buying  now  is 
from  the  smaller  consumers.  The  market  on  foundry  iron 
is  fairly  well  established  at  $22,  Valley  furnace,  for  the 
base  grade,  and  some  sales  are  reported  to  have  been 
made  as  high  as  $22.50.  There  are  no  offerings  of  basic 
iron  below  $21,  Valley  furnace,  and  that  price  also  is 
quoted  at  Johnstown,  Pa.,  while  some  makers  are  talk- 
ing $21.50  for  first  quarter  tonnages.  Prices  on  this 
grade  are  untested  in  the  absence  of  important  trans- 
actions. Actually  a  Pittsburgh  district  sheet  maker  is 
reported  to  have  closed  recently  for  15,000  tons  at 
$19.50  from  a  western  Pennsylvania  furnace  having  the 
same  rate  of  freight  into  Pittsburgh  as  the  Valley 
producers.  Details  of  this  sale  are  withheld  by  both 
parties  involved  in  the  transaction.  Although  known 
sales  of  Bessemer  iron  last  week  were  at  $23,  Valley 
furnace,  and  the  market  appeared  established  at  that 
figure,  there  have  been  sales  in  the  past  week  at  $22.25, 
Valley  furnace,  while  at  least  one  maker  of  this  grade 
is  openly  quoting  $22.50.  A  Paden  City,  W.  Va.,  con- 
sumer of  Bessemer  iron  has  an  inquiry  out  for  2000 
tons  on  which  it  is  claimed  a  price  of  $24.90,  delivered, 
or  $22,  Valley  furnace,  has  been  quoted.  Most  makers 
are  quoting  $23,  but  with  one  producer  $22.50,  the 
quotable  market  is  within  range  of  those  two  prices. 
Not  enough  business  is  developing  in  low  phosphorus 
iron  to  determine  the  real  quotation,  but  makers  are 
holding  to  their  recent  quotations.  Malleable  iron  has 
developed  fresh  irregularity  since  a  week  ago.  A  Bar- 
berton,  Ohio,  consumer  recently  closed  for  2000  tons 
at  $20,  Valley  furnace,  and  there  is  more  iron  available 
at  this  price.  On  the  other  hand,  $22  is  a  very  common 
asking  price  and  one  sale  of  2000  tons  is  noted  at  $22.50, 
Valley  furnace.  This  transaction,  however,  went  to  the 
seller  without  competition.  W.  P.  Snyder  &  Co.  make 
the  average  price  of  Bessemer  iron  from  Valley  fur- 
naces in  November  $23,032,  against  $25.20  in  October, 
and  of  basic  iron  $20.81,  against  $23.25  in  October. 
We  quote  Valley  furnace,  the  freight  rate  for  de- 
livery to  the  Cleveland  or  Pittsburgh  district  being 
$1.76  per  gross  ton  : 

Basic    $21.00 

Bessemer     $22.50  to    23.00 

Gray  forge    21.50  to    22.00 

No.   2  foundry 22.00  to    22.50 

No.   3  foundry 21.50  to    22.00 

Malleable     20.00  to    22.50 

Low   phosphorus,   copper  free....  29.00 

Ferroalloys. — Considerable  business  in  ferromanga- 
nese  has  been  closed  in  this  district  in  the  past  week 
by  domestic  producers  at  $107.50,  Atlantic  seaboard. 
Sales  are  placed  at  3000  tons,  bringing  the  total  book- 
ings at  that  price  to  about  6000  tons  for  the  past  two 
weeks.  Accumulation  of  this  backlog  of  business  has 
been  followed  by  a  withdrawal  of  the  price  and  the 
naming  of  one  of  $109,  or  $1  a  ton  below  that  quoted 
and  consistently  adhered  to  by  British  producers.  Not 
much  British  material  is  moving  because  of  expecta- 
tions by  consumers  that  the  British  price  might  weaken. 
Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Corporation  now  is  making  its 
own  ferromanganese,  having  recently  put  one  of  its 
Aliquippa  furnaces  on  that  product.  It  was  a  big  pur- 
chaser of  foreign  manganese  ore  prior  to  the  passage 
of  the  tariff  law  imposing  a  duty  on  both  manganese 
ore  and  ferromanganese.  No  announcement  yet  has 
been  made  as  to  the  1924  price  for  50  per  cent  ferro- 
silicon,  but  the  common  expectation  is  $80,  delivered, 
east  of  the  Mississippi.    Prices  are  given  on  page  1547. 

Bessemer  Ferrosilicon  and  Silveries. — Effective  Dec. 
1,  Jackson,  Ohio,  makers  advanced  prices  $1  a  ton,  thus 
restoring  the  schedules,  which  had  been  in  effect  prior 
to  Nov.  26.  The  new  schedule  quotes  6  per  cent  silvery 
iron  at  $30,  furnace,  and  10  per  cent  ferrosilicon  at 
$41.60. 

Semi-Finished  Steel. — Some  quickening  of  interest 
is  reported,  but  thus  far  it  has  not  found  reflection  in 
sales,  which  are  of  small  lots  for  prompt  delivery  in 
most  cases.  One  maker  of  wire  rods  reports  the  speci- 
fication of  a  good-sized  tonnage  for  the  first  quarter  of 
1924,  but  the  more  common  condition  is  that  users  are 


merely  covering  their  actual  and  immediate  require- 
ments. If  there  is  any  shading  of  $42.50,  Pittsburgh 
or  Youngstown,  it  is  being  carefully  concealed,  as  all 
makers  here  and  in  Youngstown  are  quoting  that  price. 
The  more  common  price  on  billets  and  slabs  still  is  $40, 
although  there  are  claims  of  sales  at  higher  figures. 
On  forging  steel,  $45,  base,  is  the  price  for  small  lots, 
with  the  basis  for  large  tonnages  a  matter  of  negotia- 
tion. Labor  being  fairly  plenty,  there  is  not  the  ten- 
dency to  insist  on  the  full  differential  over  rolling  bil- 
lets.    Prices  are   given  on  page   1547. 

Iron  and  Steel  Bars. — There  has  been  no  breaking 
through  the  2.40c.  base  by  local  mills  as  yet,  and  all, 
notably  the  Carnegie  Steel  Co.,  are  very  firm  at  that 
figure.  The  real  test  of  the  market  is  ahead,  however, 
as  none  of  the  mills  has  much  unfilled  business  and  im- 
portant users,  such  as  makers  of  cold-finished  steel  bars 
and  bolts,  nuts  and  rivets,  are  disposed  to  regard  the 
price  as  too  high  in  relation  with  those  of  their  prod- 
ucts. Hot-rolled  bars  at  2.40c.,  base,  means  2.55c.  base, 
on  bars  for  cold  finishing,  since  there  is  an  extra  of  15c. 
per  100  lb.  for  bars  for  that  purpose.  Current  demands 
for  hot-rolled  bars  are  fairly  numerous,  but  there  is 
not  much  sign  of  forward  buying.  Iron  bar  prices  also 
hold  at  recent  levels,  with  demand  light  in  keeping  with 
the  dwindling  order  books  of  car  builders. 

We  quote  soft  steel  bars,  rolled  from  billets,  at 
2.40c.  base;  bars  for  cold-finishing  of  screw  stock 
analysis,  $3  per  ton  over  base;  reinforcing  bars. 
rolled  from  billets,  2.40c.  base ;  refined  iron  bars, 
3.25c.  base,  in  carload  lots  or  more,  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh. 

Wire  Products. — Buying  remains  very  steady,  but 
it  runs  chiefly  to  small  lots  for  prompt  delivery.  For- 
ward buying  still  is  lacking.  Granting  of  the  price 
guarantee  against  a  decline  to  June  1,  1924,  on  woven 
wire  fence  has  produced  a  fair  number  of  orders.  Most 
mills  are  building  stocks,  but  have  not  made  much 
progress  iii  that  direction  on  the  smaller  sizes  of  nails, 
current  demands  for  which  remain  well  up  with  pro- 
duction. There  is  little  talk  of  price  shading,  except 
on  coated  nails,  on  which  some  mills  are  wont  to  give 
away  part  of  their  freight  advantage  in  markets  like 
the  present  one.     Prices  are  given  on  page  1546. 

Steel  Rails. — Lack  of  activity  still  is  without  influ- 
ence upon  the  price  ideas  of  makers  of  billet  light  rails, 
all  of  whom  still  are  holding  to  2.25c.,  base.  ReroUed 
rails  have  been  quoted  as  much  as  $10  per  ton  below 
the  price  on  billet  rails. 

We  quote  light  rails  rolled  from  billets  at  2.25c. 
base  (25-lb.  to  45-lb.)  ;  rerolled  rails,  1.85c.  to  2c. 
base  (12-lb.  to  45-lb.),  f.o.b.  mill;  standard  rails, 
$43  per  gross  ton  mill,  for  Bessemer  and  open- 
hearth  sections. 

Tubular  Goods. — Mills  in  this  and  nearby  districts 
generally  are  well  provided  with  orders  for  standard 
pipe,  and  while  demand  is  not  so  insistent  as  it  was 
a  short  time  ago,  this  is  regarded  as  a  purely  seasonal 
condition,  brought  about  partly  by  the  decline  in  build- 
ing activities  and  also  by  the  close  proximity  of  inven- 
tory-taking time.  New  orders  usually  stipulate  that 
if  delivery  cannot  be  made  by  Dec.  15,  the  shipment  be 
deferred  until  after  Jan.  1.  Backlog  orders  for  oil  well 
pipe  were  pretty  well  reduced  in  November,  but  mills 
have  not  yet  adopted  an  aggressive  policy  with  regard 
to  new  business,  believing  that  the  turn  in  the  oil  situa- 
tion will  bring  about  a  natural  recovery  in  demand. 
Boiler  tubes  show  little  activity  and  the  price  situation 
is  less  firm  than  in  pipe,  in  which  concessions  even  on 
line  pipe  are  reported  to  be  disappearing.  Discounts 
are  given  on  page  1546. 

Sheets. — The  situation  looks  brighter  from  both  a 
price  and  sales  standpoint.  The  American  Sheet  &  Tin 
Plate  Co.,  notvdthstanding  that  its  prices  are  higher 
than  several  of  the  independent  companies,  reports  a 
very  satisfactory  business,  while  a  reduction  in  the 
number  of  independent  mills  accepting  business  at  less 
than  the  price  of  the  Steel  Corporation  subsidiary  is 
taken  to  mean  that  general  demand  is  better.  There 
is  no  quotable  change  in  the  range  of  prices,  but  the 
market  is  firmer  to  the  extent  that  the  minimum  prices 
are  not  available  from  as  many  sources  as  recently. 
The  automotive  industry  is  said  to  have  reached  a  point 
where  the  supply  is  more  important  than  the  price. 
The  American  Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Co.  is  operating  about 
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80  per  cent  of  its  mills,  while  independent  mill  opera- 
tions, which  averaged  about  70  per  cent  last  month,  are 
close  to  that  rate  today.    Prices  are  given  on  page  1546. 

Tin  I'late. — Steel  Corporation  customers  are  specify- 
ing freely  against  early  1924  requirements,  but  this  is 
not  generally  the  case  with  those  of  the  independents, 
who  for  the  most  part  are  delaying  orders  until  they 
know  thoroughly  how  they  are  going  to  stand  at  the 
end  of  the  year.  Current  business  does  not  amount  to 
much.  The  American  Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Co.  has  about 
94  per  cent  of  its  tin  mills  in  operation  and  at  least 
two  of  the  local  independent  companies  are  doing  as 
well  or  better.  The  price  is  $5.50  per  base  box,  Pitts- 
burgh,  for  standard  cokes. 

Cold- Finished  Steel  Bars  and  Shafting. — The  past 
week  has  seen  the  disappearance  of  prices  below  3c., 
base,  for  carload  lots.  Concessions  from  that  level  of 
from  $2  to  $5  recently  made  presumably  were  possible 
from  the  existence  in  the  hands  of  makers  of  some  low- 
priced  hot-rolled  bars  that  did  not  carry  present  extras. 
Such  stocks  now  are  believed  to  have  become  exhausted 
and  with  a  price  of  2.40c.,  base,  for  hot-rolled  bars  plus 
the  extra  of  loc.  per  100  lb.  for  analysis  and  the  new 
and  higher  card  of  size  and  other  extras,  the  cost  factor 
has  become  more  dominant.  Business  has  not  improved 
much,  but  the  trade  is  more  hopeful.  Ground  shafting 
remains  at  3.40c.,  base,  f.o.b.  mill  for  carload  lots. 

Hot-Rolled  Flats. — Business  -shows  some  betterment, 
although  orders  are  heavier  for  delivery  after  than 
before  Jan.  1.  There  is  rather  more  general  observance 
of  3c.,  base,  on  hoops,  bands  and  strips  than  there  was 
recently,  but  concessions  from  that  level  have  not  en- 
tirely disappeared  and  where  the  tonnage  is  attractive, 
as  it  usually  is  in  rim  stock  and  wide  strips,  it  is  doubt- 
ful if  the  3c.,  base,  is  yet  common.  Prices  are  given  on 
page  1546. 

Cold-Rolled  Strips. — Most  makers  are  holding  to  5c., 
base,  but  business  still  is  being  lost  at  that  figure,  4.90c. 
being  quoted  for  quick  deliveries  and  sometimes  on  very 
small  tonnages. 

Track  Fastenings. — New  York  Central  inquiry  for 
50,000  to  75,000  kegs  of  spikes  brought  out  prices  of 
3c.  per  lb.,  Buffalo,  3.15c.,  Chicago,  and  3c.,  Pittsburgh, 
on  large  ones  and  rather  established  the  market  at 
those  levels  on  large  lots.  Other  track  accessories  show 
no  special  change  in  price,  but  pending  the  closing  of 
some  of  the  big  orders,  up  for  bids,  the  real  level  is 
rather  uncertain,  since  current  business  is  not  large 
enough  to  provide  a  test.  Prices  are  given  on  page 
1546. 

Plates. — Although  there  has  been  no  material  in- 
crease in  demand,  there  has  been  some  decrease  of  com- 
petition and  the  market  is  firmer  at  2.50c.  base,  Pitts- 
burgh, than  it  was  recently.  Prices  are  given  on  page 
1546. 

Structural  Material. — Most  of  the  jobs  that  are 
being  taken  by  fabricating  shops  here  run  to  very  small 
tonnages  and  demands  upon  the  mills  are  correspond- 
ingly small.  The  warehouse  project  for  the  Rosenbaum 
Co.,  Pittsburgh,  involving  about  3000  tons  of  steel, 
again  is  active,  but  other  important  structural  work  in 
this  territoi-y  still  is  dormant.  The  mills  seem  to  be 
firmer  at  2.50c.  for  large  structural  shapes  than  they 
-were  recently  despite  the  lack  of  activity.  Prices  are 
given  on  page  1546. 

Bolts,  Nuts  and  Rivets. — Makers  of  these  products 
have  assumed  a  firmer  stand  and  are  less  disposed  to 
take  business  at  the  expense  of  prices.  Low  costing 
steel  bars  are  pretty  well  used  up  and  makers  also  are 
■confronted  with  the  possibility  of  no  recession  from 
today's  price.  There  has  been  fresh  affirmation  of  a 
quotation  of  60  and  10  per  cent  off  list  for  large  ma- 
chine bolts,  and  $2.90,  base,  per  100  lb.  for  heavy  struc- 
tural rivets  now  is  the  minimum  price  of  practically  all 
makers.  There  has  been  a  slight  revision  in  the  quota- 
tion on  hot-pressed  nuts,  which  are  now  quoted  at  $4.50 
off  list  as  against  recent  price  of  $4.25  off  list.  Prices 
and  discounts  are  given  on  page  1546. 

Coke  and  Coal. — Little  change  has  occurred  in  spot 
■coke  prices  since  a  week  ago.  Supplies  of  spot  furnace 
grade   about    equal    the   demand    and   business   ranges 


from  $5  to  $5.50  per  net  ton  at  oven,  and  occasionally 
the  minimum  price  is  shaded.  There  has  been  no 
scramble  on  the  part  of  pig  iron  producers  to  line  up 
their  first  quarter  coke  requirements,  and  oven  opera- 
tors have  found  it  hard  to  do  business  except  by  modify- 
ing their  prices.  Two  first  quarter  contracts  were 
closed  at  .$4.40,  but  since  then  one  involving  10,000  tons 
a  month  was  placed  at  $4.25,  and  one  large  operator  is 
freely  quoting  that  price.  A  price  of  $0.60  has  been 
named  by  one  large  producer  of  foundry  coke  for  first 
half  of  1924,  but  this  company  usually  is  50c.  to  $1  a 
ton  above  others  and  $G  is  more  commonly  quoted. 
Neither  price  has  yet  found  much  basis  in  sales.  The 
coal  market  shows  a  decided  strength  in  slack  grade 
which  has  become  very  scarce  with  the  subsidence  of 
demand  for  lump  coal.  Steam  slack  now  commands 
$1.50  per  net  ton  at  mines  readily  and  on  gas  slack 
there  have  been  sales  as  high  as  $1.75.  Mine  run  steam 
coal  ranges  from  $1.90  to  $2.40  in  the  Panhandle  dis- 
trict. Coking  coal  ranges  from  $1.75  to  $2.25  and  gas 
coal  from  $2.25  to  $2.50. 

Old  Material. — Much  excitement  and  a  rather  steep 
advance  in  prices  of  the  steel  works  grades  has  at- 
tended the  entrance  of  the  Carnegie  Steel  Co.  in  the 
scrap  market  after  an  absence,  as  far  as  its  own  re- 
quirements were  concerned,  of  almost  three  years.  This 
company  bought  15,000  tons  of  heavy  melting  steel  at 
$19,  delivered.  This  establishes  the  market  for  the 
time  being  at  that  level,  although  no  other  mills  in  this 
district  have  shown  a  disposition  to  follow  this  advance. 
Unless  that  interest  continues  in  the  market,  it  is 
thought  the  market  will  recede  from  lack  of  support, 
but  just  now  dealers  are  disposed  to  hold  more  firmly 
than  ever  in  the  expectation  of  repeat  orders.  The 
market  gained  some  strength  from  purchases  from  an- 
other Steel  Corporation  subsidiary,  and  the  recent  activ- 
ity in  pig  iron  caused  such  a  spirited  demand  for  blast 
furnace  material  from  merchant  furnaces  that  borings 
and  turnings  had  shown  independent  strength. 

We  quote  for  delivery  to  consumers'  mill  in  the 
Pittsburgh  and  other  districts  taking  the  Pittsburgh 
freight  rate  as  follows : 

Per  Gross  Ton 

Heavy  melting  steel $18.50  to  $19.00 

No.   1   cast,   cupola  size 19.50  to  20.00 

Rails    for    rolling,     Newark    and 

Cambridge,   Ohio  :   Cumberland, 

Md.  ;   Huntington,   W.   Va.,    and 

Franklin,    Pa 18.50  to  19.00 

Compressed  sheet  steel 16.50  to  17.00 

Bundled  sheets,   sides  and   ends..  15.00  to  15.50 

Railroad  knuckles  and  couplers..  20.00  to  20.50 

Railroad    coil    and    leaf    springs..  20.00  to  20.50 
Low  phosphorus  blooms  and  billet 

ends    21.50  to  22.00. 

Low  phosphorus  plate   and   other 

material     20.00  to  20.50 

Railroad    malleable    17.50  to  18.00 

Steel  car  axles 19.00  to  19.50 

Cast  iron  wheels 18.50  to  19.00 

Rolled    steel     wheels 20.00  to  20.50 

Machine  shop  turnings 13.00  to  13.50 

Sheet  bar  crops   19.00  to  19.50 

Heavy    steel    axle    turnings 15.00  to  15.50 

Short'  shoveling    turnings 14.00  to  14.50 

Heavy    breakable    oast 17.00  to  17.50 

Stove  plate   14.00  to  14.50 

Cast    iron    borings 14.50  to  15.00 

No.    1    railroad    wrought 13.50  to  14.00 

No.     2    railroad    wrought 18.50  to  19.00 


Valley  Scrap  Market  Is  Not  Unduly  Excited 

YoUNGSTOWN,  Dec.  4. — While  the  purchase  of  heavy 
melting  scrap  at  Pittsburgh  by  the  Carnegie  Steel  Co. 
has  exerted  a  sentimental  effect  on  the  Youngstown 
market,  strengthening  the  price  situation,  the  top  of  the 
market  on  heavy  melting  here  is  $18;  in  fact,  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  dealers  would  consider  business  at  $17.50 
on  a  firm  order.  This  opinion  was  expressed  today  by 
one  of  the  larger  dealers,  supplying  most  of  the  Valley 
steel  interests. 

Melters  are  doing  little  scrap  buying  in  this  district 
at  present,  and  consequently  prices  do  not  show  the 
firmness  exhibited  in  localities  where  buying  is  brisk. 
For  instance,  the  market  on  compressed  sheet  steel  is 
characterized  as  flat  with  the  price  range  from  $14.50 
to  $15  and  business  likely  to  move  at  the  lower  figure. 
It  appears  that  Valley  steel  interests  do  not  yet  see 
enough  new  business  in  sight  to  justify  scrap  purchases 
on  any  sizable  scale. 
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Prospective  Railroad  Buying  and  Some  Orders 
Feature  the  Market 

Chicago,  Dec.  4. — Prospective  railroad  buying  holds 
the  center  of  the  stage.  The  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa 
Fe  has  entered  the  market  for  100,000  tons  of  rails  and 
25,000  tons  of  track  supplies.  The  Southern  Railway 
has  placed  orders  for  2000  box  cars  in  addition  to  the 
1000  bought  a  week  ago,  and  the  Southern  Pacific  has 
finally  asked  for  figures  on  3057  refrigerator  cars  for 
the  Pacific  Fruit  Express.  The  Southern  Railway  cars 
will  be  built  at  St.  Louis,  and  Western  mills  will  prob- 
ably furnish  the  steel  required.  Not  only  is  considera- 
ble new  business  in  sight  which  will  come  directly  or 
indirectly  from  the  carriers,  but  specifications  against 
rail  conti-acts  are  heavier  than  had  been  expected. 

Notwithstanding  these  signs  of  improvement,  mill 
bookings  still  fall  short  of  shipments  and  current  de- 
mand from  manufacturing  and  distributing  buyers  of 
steel  is  notably  light.  Steel  stocks  of  industrial  cus- 
tomers are  exceedingly  low,  indicating  that  additional 
supplies  must  be  purchased  soon  if  manufacturing 
operations  are  to  be  maintained.  While  these  buyers 
are  apparently  in  no  hurry  to  replenish  their  stocks, 
particularly  just  prior  to  inventory  taking,  they  have 
not  concealed  their  willingness  to  place  substantial  ton- 
nage at  concessions.  One  mill  could  have  booked  from 
15,000  to  20,000  tons  if  it  had  been  willing  to  sell  at  a 
small  recession  from  its  prices.  Chicago  producers, 
however,  are  holding  firmly  to  their  quotations,  in  spite 
of  the  efforts  of  users  to  break  the  market. 

Mill  operations  show  a  slight  recession.  The  Illinois 
Steel  Co.  is  producing  steel  at  the  rate  of  75  per  cent  of 
capacity,  with,  the  possibility  that  it  may  reach  the 
80  per  cent  rate  of  last  week  before  the  current  week 
closes.  Owing  to  repairs  to  its  sheet  bar  mill,  the 
operations  of  the  Inland  Steel  Co.  have  temporarily 
declined  to  70  per  cent. 

Ferroalloys. — Sales  of  ferromanganese  in  the  past 
two  weeks  aggregated  about  1500  tons.  Most  of  this 
tonnage  was  placed  at  from  $106.50  to  $107.50,  sea- 
board, although  the  most  recent  sale,  a  carload  for 
Milwaukee  delivery,  brought  $109,  New  Orleans.  A 
few  sales  of  spiegeleisen  have  been  made  at  $39,  fur- 
nace, or  $47.58,  delivered  Chicago.  Small  tonnages  of 
50  per  cent  ferrosilicon  have  changed  hands  at  as  low 
as  $81,  delivered. 

We  quote  80  per  cent  ferromanganese.  $114.88  to 
$116.56,  delivered;  50  per  cent  ferrosilicon.  $81. 
delivered;  spiegeleisen,  18  to  22  per  cent,  $47.58, 
delivered. 

Pig  Iron. — Although  a  number  of  large  sales  have 
been  made  during  the  past  week,  the  volume  of  buying 
has  been  gradually  declining.  Such  a  reaction  after  the 
unusual  activity  of  the  past  three  weeks  was  not  un- 
expected. There  is  still  considerable  inquiry  in  the 
market  and  more  will  come  out  as  soon  as  the  manufac- 
turing programs  of  foundries  are  more  clearly  defined. 
Car  builders,  for  example,  can  hardly  place  their  first 
quarter  requirements  until  the  railroad  cars  now  on 
inquiry  are  ordered.  Prices  on  Northern  iron  are  steady 
and  unchanged,  but  another  buying  spurt  would  prob- 
ably force  them  upward  again.  Prominent  among  re- 
cent sales  may  be  mentioned  5000  tons  of  malleable 
bought  by  a  Milwaukee  melter  for  first  half,  2400  tons 
of  malleable  and  foundry  and  1200  tons  of  malleable 
ordered  by  two  other  Milwaukee  users  for  first  quarter, 
1000  tons  of  foundry  purchased  by  a  Michigan  melter 
for  first  quarter  and  1000  tons  of  foundry  placed  by  a 
Chicago  buyer  for  first  half.  A  local  melter  is  in- 
quiring for  3000  tons  of  foundry  for  first  quarter  and  a 
Peoria  user  wants  2000  tons  of  basic  for  the  same  ship- 
ment. A  local  buyer  is  in  the  market  for  500  to  7.50 
tons  of  malleable  for  delivery  at  Galesburg  during  the 
next  two  or  three  months.  Southern  iron  is  firm  at  $21 
base,  Birmingham,  and  there  have  been  a  few  small 


sales  at  that  price.  Charcoal  has  advanced  $1  a  ton  to 
$26,  base,  furnace,  and  some  business  has  been  closed 
at  the  new  price.  A  Minnesota  melter  wants  400  tons 
of  charcoal.  Silvery,  which  declined  $1  last  week,  has 
advanced  the  same  amount,  so  that  it  is  back  on  its 
former  price  level.  A  Wisconsin  melter  is  inquiring  for 
200  tons  of  silvery.  A  local  buyer  is  in  the  market  for 
300  to  500  tons  of  15  per  cent  Bessemer  ferrosilicon  for 
first  quarter  delivery.  A  St.  Louis  district  melter 
wants  100  tons  of  12  per  cent  Bessemer  ferrosilicon.  A 
local  steel  works  furnace  which  has  been  an  important 
seller  of  merchant  iron  no  longer  has  any  foundry  iron 
to  sell. 

Quotations  on  Northern  foundry  high  phosphorus 
malleable  and  basic  irons  are  f.o.b.  local  furnace 
and  do  not  include  an  average  switching  charge  of 
61c.  per  ton.  Other  prices  are  for  iron  delivered  at 
consumer's  yard  or  when  so  indicated,  f.o.b.  furnace 
other  than  local. 

Lake  Superior  charcoal  averaging 

sil.  1.50,  delivered  at  Chicago..  $29,15 

Northern  coke.  No.   1  sil.  2.25   to 

2.75   $23.50to    24.00 

Northern  coke,  foundry.  No.  2,  sil. 

1.75    to    2.25 23.00  to    23.50 

Malleable,    not   over    2.25    sil 23.00  to    23.50 

Basic    23.00  to    23.50 

High   phosphorus    23.00  to    23.50 

Southern    No.     2 27.01 

Low  phos.,    sil.    1    to    2    per   cent, 

copper  free    34.79 

Silvery,  sil.    8   per   cent 37.29 

Plates. — In  the  absence  of  orders  for  oil  storage 
tanks  and  railroad  cars,  plate  buying  is  at  low  ebb. 
Prospects  for  business  are  good,  however,  in  view  of 
the  large  number  of  cars  now  on  inquiry.  Meanwhile 
the  local  prices  on  plates  are  holding  firm. 

The  mill  quotation  is  2.60c.,  Chicago.  Jobbers 
quote   3.30c.   for  plates  out  of  stock. 

Sheets. — The  local  independent  has  taken  1500  tons 
additional  in  black  sheets  for  Japan  and,  with  previous 
bookings  for  that  country  together  with  domestic  com- 
mitments, is  comfortably  obligated  for  some  time  to 
come.  Sheet  mills  generally  are  in  an  improved  condi- 
tion so  far  as  bookings  are  concerned  and  prices  are 
gradually  gathering  strength.  Those  producers  who 
offered  sharp  concessions  in  black  and  galvanized 
sheets  are  showing  less  inclination  to  take  business 
under  the  Steel  Corporation  prices.  While  3.75c.,  base, 
Pittsburgh,  can  still  be  done  on  black,  the  lowest  going 
price  on  galvanized  appears  to  be  4.90c.,  base,  Pitts- 
burgh, and  that  is  rapidly  disappearing. 

Mill  quotations  are  3.75c.  to  3.85c.  for  No.  28 
black,  3c.  for  No.  10  blue  annealed  and  4.90c.  to  5c. 
for  No.  28  galvanized,  all  being  Pittsburgh  prices, 
subject  to  a  freight  rate  to  Chicago  of  34c.  per 
100  lb. 

Jobbers  quote,  f.o.b.  Chicago,  4c.  for  blue  an- 
nealed, 4.70c.  for  black  and  5.S5c.  for  galvanized. 

Cast  Iron  Pipe. — Detroit  has  awarded  2400  tons  of 
12-  and  24-in.  to  the  Lynchburg  Foundry  Co.  and  2000 
tons  of  8-in.  DeLavaud  centrifugal  cast  iron  pipe  to  the 
United  State  Cast  Iron  Pipe  &  Foundry  Co.  The  Pub- 
lic Service  Co.  of  Northern  Illinois,  with  general  offices 
at  Chicago,  has  taken  bids  on  2800  tons  of  4-,  6-,  10- 
and  12-in.  Prices  are  steady  at  $47,  base,  Birmingham, 
for  6-in.  and  larger,  but  higher  quotations  have  dis- 
appeared e.xcept  upon  unimportant  lettings. 

We  quote  per  net  ton,  f.o.b.   Chicago,  as  follows : 

Water   pipe,    4-in.,    $59.20;    6-in.    and   above,    $55.20; 

class  A  and  gas  pipe,   $5  extra. 

Structural  Material. — Fabricating  awards  were  few 
during  the  past  week,  but  a  number  of  large  projects 
are  pending  or  about  to  come  up  for  figures.  Prelimi- 
nary figures  on  the  Union  League  Club  Building,  Chi- 
cago, exceeded  the  appropriation  authorized  by  the 
membership  and  plans  for  the  structure  will  be  revised. 
Fabricators'  stocks  of  plain  material  are  very  low  and 
for  that  reason  mills  expect  new  structural  awards  to 
be  immediately  reflected  in  orders  for  steel.  Plain  ma- 
terial prices  are  unchanged. 

The  mill  quotation  on  plain  material  is  2.60c.. 
Chicago.  Jobbers  quote  3.30c.  for  plain  material 
out  of  warehouse. 

RaiLs  and  Track  Supplies.— The  Atchison,  Topeka  & 
Santa  Fe  is  inquiring  for  100,000  tons  of  rails  and  ap- 
proximately 25,000  tons  of  angle  bars,  tie  plates,  spikes 
and  bolts.  This  inquiry,  together  with  that  of  the  New 
York  Central  for  track  supplies,  promises  to  add  mate- 
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rially  to  the  bookings  of  local  mill.  The  Minneapolis 
&  St.  Louis  has  placed  5000  tons  of  rails  with  a  local 
producer.  The  Soo  Line,  which  had  entered  the  market 
for  3000  tons  of  rails,  has  decided  to  defer  buying  until 
after  the  first  of  next  year.  Miscellaneous  orders  for 
ti-ack  supplies  are  fairly  numerous  and  specifications 
against  rail  contracts  are  heavier  than  had  been  ex- 
pected.    Demand  for  light  rails  shows  no  improvement. 


Standard  railroad  spikes,  3,25c.  mill ;  track  bolts 
with  square  nuts,  ■1.25c.  mill ;  iron  tie  plates,  2.55c. 
to  2.60c.  mill ;  steel  tie  plates.  2.a0c.,  f.o.b.  mill ; 
anglu  bars.  2.75e.,  f.o.b.  mill. 

Jobbers  Quote  standard  spikes  out  of  warehouse 
at  3.90c.  base  and  track  bolts,  4.900.  base. 

Bolts  and  Nuts. — Finding  that  sharp  concessions 
have  failed  to  stimulate  buying,  manufacturers  of  bolts 
and  nuts  are  taking  a  firmer  attitude  on  prices.  Costs, 
which  have  increased  with  curtailed  operations,  would 
not,  it  is  said,  permit  them  to  continue  selling  at  such 
low  figures.  Discounts  now  quoted  are  those  published 
on  page  1546  but  are  on  an  f.o.b.  Chicago  basis  except 
on  large  rivets,  which  range  from  $2.65  to  $2.75  f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh. 

Jobbers  quote  structural  rivets,  4c. ;  boiler  rivets. 
4.20c. ;  machine  bolts  up  to  %  x  4  in.,  55  and  5  per 
cent  off;  larger  sizes.  65  and  5  off;  carriage  bolts 
up  to  %  X  6  in.,  50  and  5  off  ;  larger  sizes,  50  and  5 


Wire  Products. — Essentially  the  situation  remains 
unchanged,  although  mills  are  encouraged  because 
manufacturing  consumers  have  commenced  to  buy 
ahead  in  a  small  way.  There  seems  to  be  a  general  de- 
sire, however,  to  keep  inventories  down  to  the  minimum 
and  this  is  holding  back  buying.  The  recent  announce- 
ment of  a  guarantee  against  a  decline  in  woven  wire 
fence  prices  to  June  1  has  brought  out  a  fair  volume  of 
business,  although  not  as  much  as  had  been  expected. 
For  mill  prices,  which  remain  firm,  see  finished  iron 
and  steel,  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh,  page  1546. 

"We  quote  warehouse  prices  f.o.b.  Chicago :  No.  6 
to  No.  9  bright  basic  wire,  $3.90  per  100  lb. ;  extra 
for  black  annealed  wire,  15c.  per  100  lb.  ;  common 
wire  nails.  $3.80  per  100  lb.;  cement  coated  nails, 
$3.25  per  keg. 

Reinforcing  Bars. — Concrete  bar  lettings  exceeding 
100  tons  each  were  few  during  the  week,  but  a  number 
of  important  pending  projects  are  expected  to  be  placed 
shortly.  The  general  contract  has  been  awarded  for  the 
Board  of  Trade  Building,  Kansas  City,  involving  700 
tons,  which  vnll  be  bought  presently.  Hotel  Duluth, 
Duluth,  Minn.,  will  require  400  tons,  which  is  also  about 
to  be  placed.  Local  warehouse  prices  remain  unchanged 
at  3c.,  Chicago. 

Lettings  include: 

Builders  Exchange  Building,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  300  tons 
to   Kalman   Steel   Co. 

Three  parcel  post  stations,  Detroit,  Mich.,  2.00  Ions  to 
Josenh  T.  Ryerson  &  Son. 

Matteson  apartment  building,  Chicago,  150  tons  to  Con- 
crete  Steel    Co. 

Sewage  disposal  plant,  Huntington,  Ind..  130  tons  to 
Kalman    Steel    Co. 

Pending  work  includes: 

Board  of  Trade  Building.  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  "00  tons, 
general  contract  awarded  to  Pratt  &  Thompson,  Kansas  City. 

Hotel    Duluth,   Duluth,   Minn.,    400    tons. 

Blue  Valley  Creamery  Co.   plant,   Chicago,    250   tons. 

Bars. — The  steel  inventories  of  bar  buyers  are  very 
low  and  wall  probably  be  kept  at  a  minimum  figure  until 
stocktaking  has  been  completed  and  they  are  ready  to 
go  ahead  with  their  first  quarter  programs.  At  the 
same  time,  the  very  fact  that  their  supplies  are  so 
scanty  indicates  that  they  must  replenish  soon  if  they 
hope  to  maintain  operations  at  anywhere  near  their 
normal  rates.  Evidently  the  average  bar  consumer 
sees  no  incentive  in  buying  ahead  at  a  time  when  there 
appears  to  be  no  imminent  danger  of  an  advance  and 
possibilities  of  a  decline  are  still  given  serious  consid- 
eration. In  fact,  a  number  of  important  buyers  have 
shown  a  willingness  to  place  substantial  tonnage  at 
concessions,  but  thus  far  have  failed  to  interest  the 
mills,  which  are  holding  firmly  to  2.50c.,  Chicago,  on 
soft  steel  bars.  Demand  for  bar  iron  is  also  light,  al- 
though prices  remain  unchanged.    New  business  in  rail 


steel  bars  has  shown  slight  improvement,  although  mill 
operations  are  still  intermittent.  Hard  steel  bars,  how- 
ever, are  firm  at  2.30c.,  mill. 

Mill  prices  are:  Mild  steel  bars,  2.50c.,  Chicago; 
common  bar  Iron,  2.40c.,  Chicago;  rail  Btcel,  2.30c., 
Chicago  mill. 

Jobbers  quote  3.20c.  for  steel  bars  out  of  ware- 
house. The  warehouse  quotation  on  cold-rolled  steel 
bars  and  shafting  is  4.30c.  tor  rounds  and  4.S0c.  for 
flats,  squares  and   hexagons. 

Jobbers  quote  hard  and  medium  deformed  steel 
bars  at  3c.  ba.se;  hoops,   4.45c.;  bands,  3.95c. 

Old  Material. — Outside  of  scattered  purchases  of 
small  lots,  consumer  buying  is  an  absent  quantity  and 
market  activity  is  confined  to  the  dealers.  The  latter 
continue  to  speculate  on  a  sustained  rise  in  prices  and 
are  buying  railroad  material  for  later  delivery  at  fig- 
ures which  are  appreciably  higher  than  any  user  is 
willing  to  pay  at  the  present  time.  So  far  as  supplies 
for  prompt  shipment  are  concerned,  some  grades,  no- 
tably car  specialties,  are  not  any  too  plentiful.  The 
unwillingness  of  dealers  to  sell,  except  at  advanced 
prices,  of  course,  emphasizes  the  apparent  shortage  of 
certain  materials.  On  the  other  hand,  rejections  by  a 
local  steel  works  have  put  some  distress  material  on 
the  market  at  concessions  under  ruling  prices.  On  the 
whole,  however,  quotations  must  be  regarded  as  higher 
than  those  published  last  week,  although  in  many  cases 
the  advances  have  no  foundation  outside  of  speculative 
transactions  among  brokers.  Railroad  offerings  in- 
clude: Pennsylvania,  Southwestern  Region,  7500  tons; 
Pennsylvania,  Northwestern  Region,  3500  tons;  Illi- 
nois Central,  1000  tons;  Pere  Marquette,  1000  tons; 
Monon,  500  tons;  New  York  Central,  Michigan  Central, 
Big  Four  and  Erie,  blind  lists. 

We  quote  delivery  in  consumers'  yards,  Chicago 
and  vicmity,  all  freight  and  transfer  charges  paid, 
as  follows : 

Per  Gross  Ton 

Iron   rails    $19.50  to  $20.00 

Cast  iron  car  wheels 19.00  to  19.50 

Relaying  rails,  56  and  60  lb 26.00  to  27.00 

Relaying  rails,  65  lb.  and  heavier  32.00  to  35.00 

Forged   steel   car   wheels 18.50  to  19.00 

Railroad   tires,   charging  box  size  18.50  to  19.00 

Railroad  leaf  springs,  cut  apart.  .  19.00  to  19.50 

Rails  for  rerolling 16.00  to  16.50 

Steel  rails,  le.<3s  than  3  ft 17,50  to  18.00 

Heavy   melting    steel 1.'..00  to  15.50 

Frogs,    switches    and    guards    cut 

apart    15.00  to  15.50 

Shoveling   steel 14.50  to  15.00 

Drop  forge   flashings    10.50  to  11.00 

Hydraulic  compressed    sheets.  .  .  .  12.00  to  12,50 

Axle    turnings    11.50  to  12.00 

Steel  angle  bars 17.00  to  17.50 

Per  Net   Ton 

Iron  angle  and  splice  bars 19.00  to  19,50 

Iron  arch  bars  and  transoms....  19.00  to  19.50 

Iron    car   axles    25.00  to  25.50 

Steel  car  axles    16.50  to  17.00 

No.    1    busheling 11.00  to  11.50 

No.  2  busheling 7.00  to      7.50 

Cut    forge     13.50  to  14.00 

Pipes  and  flues    8.50  to      9.00 

No.  1  railroad  wrought 13.50  to  14.00 

No.  2  railroad  wrought 13.50  to  14.00 

Steel  knuckles  and  couplers 16.50  to  17.00 

Coil   springs 18.50  to  19.00 

No.   1   machinery  cast 19.50  to  20.00 

No,   1   railroad   cast 18.50  to  19.00 

No.    1    agricultural    cast 18.50  to  19.00 

Low   phos.    punchings    15.00  to  15.50 

Locomotive  tires,  smooth 15,50  to  16.00 

Machine  .shop  turnings    6.00  to       6.50 

Cast   borings    9.75  to  10.25 

Short   shoveling  turnings 9.75  to  10.25 

Stove    plates    16.00  to  16.50 

Grate  bars    15.50  to  16.00 

Brake    shoes    17.00  to  17.50 

Railroad   malleable    18.00  to  18.50 

Agricultural    malleable    17.50  to  18.00 


The  Ford  Motor  Co.  has  purchased  two  lake 
freighters,  the  James  Davidson  and  the  L.  M.  Powers 
from  the  Tomlinson  interests.  These  vessels  are  both 
600-footers  and  will  be  taken  over  by  the  Ford  company 
at  the  end  of  navigation  this  year.  The  Ford  fleet 
will  be  augumented  by  two  600-ft.  Diesel  electric  type 
freighters  which  are  now  under  construction. 


Employment  in  Detroit  fell  off  1297  during  the 
week  ended  Nov.  20,  according  to  the  reports  of  the 
Employer's  Association,  which  shows  a  total  of  212,- 
528  on  the  payrolls  of  the  79  representative  firms  re- 
porting. A  year  ago  the  same  concerns  reported 
179,340. 
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New  York 


Structural  Awards  Amount  to  20,000  Tons- 
Schools  Will  Require  50,000  Tons 

New  York,  Dec.  4.— Most  of  the  district  sales  of- 
fices of  steel  companies  report  that  the  tonnage  of 
finished  steel  booked  in  November,  while  not  large,  was 
slightly  in  excess  of  that  taken  in  October.  The  steel 
trade  continues  to  reflect  an  optimistic  attitude  and 
calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  except  in  plates,  shapes 
and  bars  the  situation  as  regards  orders  actually  on 
the  books  or  in  sight  is  not  unfavorable  for  good  opera- 
tion of  mills  in  the  first  quarter.  Structural  work 
continues  to  occupy  the  center  of  the  stage  in  local  steel 
demand.  The  biggest  job  let  is  12,000  tons  for  the  new 
Pictorial  Review  Building  on  Ninth  Avenue,  which  will 
be  fabricated  by  the  Levering  &  Garrigues  Co.  The 
latter  company  also  will  fabricate  4300  tons  for  a  loft 
building  on  Seventh  Avenue.  The  total  awards  for  the 
week  in  New  York  and  nearby  territory  exceed  20,000 
tons.  The  New  York  City  school  building  program  for 
1924  has  been  announced.  Thirty-six  schools  are  to  be 
built  and  about  six  will  be  advertised  each  month  for 
the  first  half  of  the  new  year.  The  total  of  steel  re- 
<juirements  will  be  close  to  50,000  tons.  Railroad  car 
work,  mostly  repairs,  is  slightly  more  active,  but  the 
largest  new  contract  is  for  1000  steel  gondolas  for  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad,  which  the  Bethlehem  Steel 
Co.  will  build.  The  price  situation  on  all  steel  products 
is  the  same  as  a  week  ago. 

We  quote  for  mill  shipments,  New  York  delivery, 
as  follows :  Soft  steel  bars,  2.74c. ;  plates  and  struc- 
tural shapes,   2.74c.  to  2.84c. ;  bar  iron,  2.74c. 

Pig  Iron. — A  fairly  large  tonnage  of  pig  iron  was 
iDought  last  week  when  one  seller  disposed  of  13,000 
tons,  but  the  buying  this  week  has  been  extremely  light. 
The  only  inquiries  of  importance  pending  are  from  the 
New  York  Central,  which  is  receiving  bids  on  a  total  of 
1200  tons  of  No.  2  and  No.  2X,  600  for  delivery  at 
Frankfort,  N.  Y.,  and  the  other  for  delivery  at  Elkhart, 
Ind.,  and  also  600  tons  of  charcoal.  The  A.  P.  Smith 
Co.  is  in  the  market  for  GOO  tons  of  No.  2  and  No.  2X 
for  delivery  at  Bloomfield,  N.  J.  The  New  York  Air 
Brake  Co.,  Watertown,  N.  Y.,  is  reported  to  have  closed 
on  2000  tons  of  foundry  iron  ranging  from  2  to  3.50  per 
cent  silicon.  Melters  are  not  disposed  to  contract  for 
second  quarter  and  furnaces  are  not  at  all  anxious  to 
quote  for  delivery  after  April  1.  The  probability  of  a 
strike  of  bituminous  coal  miners  April  1  is  a  factor  that 
is  receiving  attention  to  an  increasing  extent.  Prices 
are  fairly  firm  at  $21  to  $22,  Buffalo,  and  $22.50  to  $23, 
•eastern  Pennsylvania. 

We  quote  delivered  in  the  New  York  district  as 
follows,  having  added  to  furnace  price  $2.27  freight 
from  eastern  Pennsylvania,  $4.91  from  Buffalo  and 
$0.44  from  Virginia: 

East.    Pa.   No.    IX   fdy.,   sil.    2.75 

to  3.25    $25.27  to  $25.77 

East.    Pa.   No.    2X   fdy.,   sil.    2.25 

to  2.75    24.77  to    25.27 

East.  Pa.  No.  2,  sil.  1.75  to  2.25.  .    24.77  to    25.27 

Buffalo,  sil.  1.75  to  2.25 25.91  to    26.41 

No.  2X  Virginia,  sil.  2.25  to  2.75.  .    29.94  to    30.44 
No.   2  Virginia,  sil.   1.75  to   2.25..    29.44  to    29.94 

Ferroalloys. — Fairly  large  sales  of  ferromanganese 
have  been  made  for  delivery  next  year,  the  total 
.amounting  to  several  thousand  tons.  The  price  range 
has  evidently  been  between  $107.50  and  $110,  seaboard 
basis.  It  is  believed  that  considerable  changed  hands 
at  between  $107.50  and  $109,  seaboard  basis,  mostly 
domestic  alloy.  The  British  quotation  is  unchanged  at 
$110,  seaboard.  The  domestic  quotation  is  reported  to 
be  not  less  than  $109,  seaboard  basis.  There  are  sub- 
stantial inquiries  still  before  the  market,  some  for  de- 
livery before  the  first  half.  The  spiegeleisen  market  is 
quiet  with  prices  unchanged,  $40,  furnace,  being  asked 
and  obtained  for  the  higher  grade  alloy.  Buying  of  50 
per  cent  ferrosilicon  is  confined  to  small  lots  and  few 
of  them  at  unchanged  quotations. 

Cast-iron  Pipe. — Demand  continues  good,  particu- 
larly for  small  lots  for  prompt  shipment  from  users, 


who  are  enabled  by  the  present  open  weather  to  com- 
plete small  installations  that  under  normal  weather 
conditions  would  have  been  delayed  until  next  spring. 
To  customers  willing  to  accept  winter  delivery,  conces- 
sions of  $2  or  more  per  ton  continue.  We  quote  per  net 
ton,  f.o.b.  New  York,  in  carload  lots,  as  follows:  6-in. 
and  larger,  $61.60  to  $63.60;  4-in.  and  5-in.,  $66.60  to 
$68.60;  3-in.,  $76.60  to  $78.60,  with  $5  additional  for 
Class  A  and  gas  pipe.  Shipments  of  soil  pipe  are  still 
going  forward  to  jobbers  and  consumers  here  are  also 
able  to  use  pipe  that  under  normal  weather  conditions 
for  this  season  would  probably  be  delayed  until  spring. 
We  quote  discounts  of  both  Southern  and  Northern 
makers,  f.o.b.  New  York,  in  carload  lots,  as  follows: 
6-in.,  30%  and  35%  per  cent  oflf  list;  heavy,  40%  and 
45%  per  cent  off  list. 

Warehouse  Business. — While  there  is  a  stiffening 
of  prices  on  black  and  galvanized  sheets,  the  low  prices 
of  4.50c.  for  black  and  5.50c.  for  galvanized  still  prevail, 
with  some  of  the  large  sellers  meeting  competition  at 
these  prices.  Blue  annealed  sheets  have  been  reduced 
by  the  leading  interest  and  leading  independent  ware- 
house in  this  district  from  4.59c.  to  4.34c.  per  lb.,  base, 
but,  while  not  as  prevalent,  4.20c.  per  lb.,  base,  is  still 
being  done  where  competition  enters  into  an  order. 
The  range  of  25c.  per  100  lb.  on  cold  rolled  shafting 
continues,  4.40c.  to  4.65c.  per  lb.  being  the  market  on 
rounds.    We  quote  prices  on  page  1570. 

Coke. — Prices  continue  firm  and  unchanged.  A 
northern  New  York  consumer  is  reported  to  have  closed 
on  2000  tons  of  standard  foundry  at  $5.25.  Standard 
foundry  is  quotable  at  $5.25  to  $6.25  per  ton  and  stand- 
ard furnace  at  $4  to  $4.50  per  ton.  Medium  sulphur 
is  fairly  firm  at  $3.75  per  ton.  By-product  coke  is 
quoted  at  $10.91,  Newark  and  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Old  Material. — The  market  is  decidedly  strong,  with 
heavy  melting  steel  showing  a  marked  upward  tendency, 
largely  as  a  result  of  activity  among  dealers  and 
brokers.  Thus  far  mills  have  shown  but  little  inclina- 
tion to  advance  their  offers.  As  a  result  of  activity  in 
the  trade.  No.  1  heavy  melting  steel  is  quotable  at  from 
$16  to  $16.50  per  ton,  eastern  Pennsylvania,  with  most 
consumers  still  paying  about  $15.50  per  ton  delivered. 
Cast  borings  and  machine  shop  turnings  are  quoted  at 
$12  to  $12.50  per  ton  delivered  eastern  Pennsylvania, 
with  borings  and  turnings  at  $10.50  to  $11.  Specifica- 
tion pipe  is  strong  at  $15  per  ton,  eastern  Pennsylvania, 
at  which  price  considerable  difficulty  in  obtaining  ton- 
nages is  said  to  be  experienced.  In  fact,  a  marked 
tendency  is  reported  prevalent  among  collectors  of  scrap 
to  hold  material  in  anticipation  of  still  higher  prices. 
Stove  plate  is  firm  at  $16,  eastern  Pennsylvania,  and 
delivered  to  New  Jersey  consumers. 

Buying  prices  per  gross  ton  New  York  follow: 

Heavy  melting  steel,  yard $12.00  to  $12.50 

Steel     rails,     short     lengths,     or 

equivalent     13.25  to    13.75 

Rails  for  rolling   15.00  to    16.00 

Relaying  rails,  nominal 25.00  to    26.00 

Steel  car  axles    16.00  to    17.00 

Iron   car  axles    23.00  to    23.50 

No.   1  railroad  wrought    13.50  to    14.00 

Forge    fire    8.50  to      9.00 

No.    1   yard   wrought,    long 12.00  to    12.50 

Cast    borings    (clean) 8.50  to      9.00 

Machine-shop  turnings    8.50  to      9.00 

Mixed  borings  and   turnings 7.00  to      7.50 

Iron  and  steel  pipe   (1  in.  diam., 

not   under   2   ft.  long) 11.00  to    11.50 

Stove  plate   12.00  to    13.00 

Locomotive  grate  bars 12.50  to    13.00 

Malleable    cast     (railroad) 14.00  to    15.00 

Cast-iron  car  wheels 15.00  to    15.50 

Prices  which  dealers  in  New  York  and  Brooklyn 
are  quoting  to  local  foundries  per  gross  ton  follow: 

No.   1   machinery  cast $19.00 

No.   1   heavy  cast   (columns,  building  ma- 
terials, etc.),  cupola  size IS. 00 

No.  1  heavy  cast,  not  cuf>ola  size 14.50 

No.  2  cast  (radiators,  cast  boilers,  etc.)...    16.00 


The  development  and  possibilities  of  the  application 
of  gas  in  industrial  furnaces  is  the  subject  of  an  ad- 
dress announced  for  a  Providence,  R.  I.,  meeting  of  the 
American  Society  for  Steel  Treating,  on  the  evening 
of  Dec.  19,  by  H.  0.  Loebell,  combustion  engineer  with 
the  Combustion  Utilities  Corporation,  New  York.  The 
meeting  will  be  held  at  98  Weybosset  Street. 
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Cincinnati 


BujTiig  of  Pig  Iron  Subsides^Price  of  Silvery 
Is  Advanced 

Cincinnati,  Dec.  4. — The  pig  iron  buying  move- 
ment has  subsided  and  the  market  is  again  quiet.  Last 
week's  buying  in  this  district  was  confined  principally 
to  silvery  and  charcoal  iron,  the  low  prices  at  which 
these  were  oll'ered  apparently  being  an  incentive  to 
users  to  place  at  least  a  goodly  portion  of  their  first 
quarter  requirements.  Charcoal  and  silvery  furnaces, 
after  accumulating  a  back  log,  have  advanced  prices 
$1  per  ton.  Foundry  and  malleable  grades  sold  in  fair 
volume  during  the  early  part  of  the  week  at  $22.50  for 
southern  Ohio  foundry  and  malleable,  and  $21  the  ask- 
ing price  for  Southern  iron.  Sales  of  Southern  iron 
■were  light  during  the  week,  the  narrow  differential  be- 
tween Northern  and  Alabama  irons  making  the  North- 
«rn  brands  a  more  attractive  proposition.  Sales  in  the 
South  have  been  so  heavy  that  only  a  few  furnaces  have 
a  little  iron  to  offer  for  December  shipment.  There  is 
•only  limited  interest  in  basic  and  Bessemer  irons.  Sales 
last  week  included  1500  tons  of  Buffalo  iron  to  Indian- 
apolis, two  500-ton  lots  of  southern  Ohio  lo  nearby 
melters,  and  one  300-ton  lot  of  Southern  resale  to  a 
-northern  Ohio  melter.  An  inquiry  for  1000  tons  of 
malleable  for  first  half  is  current  from  Chattanooga, 
and  one  for  GOO  tons  of  foundry  from  centra!  Ohio. 
Other  scattered  inquiries  range  from  100  to  400  tons. 
Jisco  and  Belfont  furnaces  in  southern  Ohio  blew  in 
last  week,  the  former  on  silvery  and  the  latter  on  foun- 
dry and  malleable.  Norton  furnace  at  Ashland  went 
out  after  a  month's  run  on  Bessemer. 

Based  on  freight  rates  of  $4.05  from  Birmingham 
and   $2.27  from  Ironton   we   quote  f.o.b.   Cincinnati: 
Southern  coke.  sll.  1.75  to  2.25    (base)  ...  .$25.05 
Southern  coke,  sil.  2.25  to  2.75  (No.  2  soft)    25.55 

Ohio   silvery.    8    per   cent 34.77 

Southern     Ohio    coke,     sil.     1.75     to     2.25 

(No.   2)    24.77 

Basic    Northern     24.77 

Malleable     24.77 

Sheets  and  Tin  Plate. — Some  mills  are  still  quoting 
S.75c.  on  black  and  4.90c.  on  galvanized  sheets  for  De- 
cember and  January  delivery,  but  orders  brought  out 
are  light,  consisting  of  scattered  carloads  and  less. 
Contracting  for  full  first  quarter  is  going  along  in  fair 
shape  at  regularly  established  prices,  and  some  pro- 
ducers are  of  the  opinion  that  prices  of  sheets  will  show 
an  advance  about  the  first  of  February,  due  to  expected 
heavy  bookings  by  automobile  manufacturers.  Tin 
plate  continues  in  good  demand  with  prices  very  firm. 
Reinforcing  Bars. — A  number  of  projects  are  up  for 
bids,  chief  of  which  is  a  sewerage  proposition  in  Cin- 
cinnati estimated  to  require  about  300  tons.  A  number 
•of  projects,  on  which  bids  have  been  taken,  have  not 
been  awarded.  Prices  continue  to  range  from  2.20c. 
lor  reroUed  bars  to  2.35c.  mill  for  bars  from  new  billets. 
Finished  Materials. — The  market  generally  is  rather 
■dull,  orders  being  small  and  for  immediate  shipment. 
Prices  generally  are  being  held  to  the  regularly  estab- 
lished levels,  but  it  is  no  secret  that  attractive  tonnages 
■of  bars,  shapes  and  plates,  for  immediate  delivery, 
would  bring  out  concessions  from  some  mills.  In  fact, 
some  tonnages  of  plates  for  December  delivery  are  re- 
ported to  have  been  booked  by  two  of  the  smaller  mills, 
on  the  basis  of  2.40c.,  Pittsburgh.  Some  sales  of  bars 
are  also  reported  at  2.35c.  A  firmer  tendency  is  noted 
in  cold-finished  materials.  Some  mills  which  had  been 
taking  business  at  2.90c.,  advanced  Saturday  to  3c., 
after  booking  several  nice  orders.  It  is  just  possible 
that  further  advances  to  3.15c.  may  be  made  within  the 
next  few  days,  as  mills  are  reported  to  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  this  price  will  have  to  be  secured  in 
order  to  make  sales  profitable  at  this  time.  There  is 
little  activity  in  wire  products,  and  reports  of  price  cut- 
ting in  nails  apparently  are  due  to  the  policy  of  some 
independents  of  equalizing  the  southern  Ohio  freight 
rate  into  the  Cincinnati  district.  Bolts  and  nuts  con- 
tinue weak  in  price  with  little  demand.  Specialties  con- 
tinue to  move,  however,  in  fair  volume,  and  there  is 
fair  interest  being  shown  in  light  rails  and  track  acces- 
:sories,  although  no  big  orders  have  been  booked. 


Structural  Material.— The  past  week  was  one  of  the 

quietest  of  the  year,  no  lettings  being  reported  and  only 
one  inquiry  of  consequence  being  received.  This  was 
a  highway  bridge  in  Kentucky,  on  which  bids  will  be 
taken  at  Frankfort  Dec.  10,  involving  approximately 
180  tons. 

Warehouse   Business. — Numerous  orders  for  small 
tonnages  are  being  received  by  local  jobbers,  but  a  per- 
ceptible falling  off  is  noted  generally  in  the  volume  of 
business  offering.     Wire  nails  have  been  reduced   10c. 
per  keg,  and  cold-finished  materials  have  been  cut  $5 
per  ton.  Prices  of  other  products  remain  as  last  quoted. 
Cincinnati    Jobbers    quote:    Iron    and    steel    bars, 
3.50c. ;  reinforcing  bars,  3.60c.  ;  hoops,  4.55c. ;  bands. 
4.25c.;     shapes.     3.60c.;     plates.     3.60c.;     cold-rolled 
rounds,    4.25c. ;   cold-rolled   flats,   squares  and   hexa- 
gons,   4.75c.;    No.    10    blue   annealed    sheets,    4.10c.; 
No.  28  black  sheets,  4.80c. ;  No.  28  galvanized  sheets. 
5.85c. :  No.  9  annealed  wire,  $3.60  per  100  lb. ;  com- 
mon  wire   nails,   $3.50  per  keg  base;   cement  coated 
nails,  $3.30  per  keg. 

Coke. — The  coke  market  is  quiet,  although  some 
sales  for  first  quarter  are  being  made  of  New  River 
coke.  (3onnellsville  operators  apparently  are  unwilling 
to  sell  at  present  prices  for  longer  than  January  de- 
livery. Furnace  coke  is  inactive,  and  domestic  is  mov- 
ing only  in  limited  tonnages.  We  quote  prices  as  fol- 
lows: 

Connellsville  furnace,  $4.00  ;  foundry,  $5.00  ;  New 
River  foundry,  $10  to  $11;  Wise  County  furnace, 
$4.75  ;  foundry,  $5.75  ;  by-product  foundry,  $8.00, 
(ionnellsville  basis. 

Old  Material. — Dealers  continue  to  make  the  market 
on  old  materials,  the  consumers  in  this  territory  show- 
ing little  interest  in  the  market.  Buying  is  light.  Higher 
prices  offered  by  dealers  have  resulted  in  scrap  being 
more  firmly  held  by  producers.  Prices  are  unchanged 
from  last  week,  though  the  tendency  is  to  advance. 
We  quote  dealers'  buying  prices,  f.o.b.  cars  Cin- 
cinnati : 

Pf:r  Gross  Ton 

Bundled    sheets    $10.00  to  $10.50 

Iron  rails    13.50  to    14.00 

Relaying  rails.  50  lb.  and  up 27.50  to    28.00 

Rails    for   rolling    13.50  to    14.00 

Heavy    melting    steel 13.00  to    13.50 

Steel    rails   for    melting 13.00  to    13.50 

Car    wheels    13.00  to    13.50 

Per  Net  Ton 

No.    1    railroad    wrought 11.50  to    12.00 

Cast   borings    9.00  to      9.50 

Steel    turnings     8.50  to      9.00 

Railroad    cast    14.00  to    14.50 

No.    1    machinery   cast    17.00  to    17.50 

Burnt     scrap      11.00  to    11.50 

Iron     axles     21.00  to    21.50 

Locomotive  tires   (smooth  inside)    13.00  to    13.50 
Pipes  and  flues   7.00  to      8.50 


Boston 


Pig  Iron  Prices  Have  Strengthened,  but  Busi- 
ness Is  Very  Light 

Boston,  Dec.  4 — Eastern  Pennsylvania  and  Buffalo 
pig  iron  prices  have  strengthened  perceptibly  the  last 
few  days,  but  business  has  dropped  almost  to  the  van- 
ishing point.  Eastern  Pennsylvania  is  generally  on  a 
$26.65  delivered  base  with  50  cents  differentials  on  No. 
2X.  One  furnace  asks  $1  differentials  on  No.  2X.  An- 
other, taking  an  eastern  Pennsylvania  freight  rate, 
heretofore  on  a  $25.65  delivered  base,  has  withdrawn 
from  the  market.  A  Buffalo  furnace  taking  a  large 
tonnage  at  $19.50  furnace  base  during  the  recent  buy- 
ing flurry  advanced  to  $22  and  then  withdrew.  An- 
other iron  maker  in  that  district  is  up  to  $22.50  furnace 
base  from  $19.50.  Early  in  the  past  week,  a  Buffalo 
steel  mill  took  business  in  New  England  at  $19.50  fur- 
nace, giving  buyers  a  choice  of  No.  2  plain,  No.  2X  or 
No.  IX  at  that  price,  but  today  is  on  a  $22  base.  All 
Buffalo  furnaces  ask  $1  differentials  between  No.  2X 
and  No.  IX.  Lake  charcoal  iron  is  $1  a  ton  higher  at 
$26  furnace  for  base  grades.  Regular  Virginia  and  Ala- 
bama irons  are  quoted  on  last  week's  basis,  and  small 
tonnages  moving.     With  the  possible  exception  of  Vir- 
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ginia,  most  furnaces  selling  in  New  England  are  re- 
ported to  have  sufficient  business  on  their  books  to  in- 
sure activity  well  into  first  quarter,  1924.  Based  on 
normal  business  conditions,  New  England  foundries 
generally  will  have  to  buy  for  late  first  quarter  con- 
sumption, for  while  recent  buying  of  iron  was  general, 
it  was  not  heavy  in  individual  cases. 

We  quote  delivered  prices  on  the  basis  of  the 
latest  reported  sales  as  follows,  having  added  ?3.65 
freight  from  eastern  Pennsylvania.  $4.91  from  Buf- 
falo, $5.92   from  Virginia,  and  $9.6.0  from  Alabama: 

East.  Penn.,  sil.   2.25   to  2.75 $27.15  to  $28.15 

East.  Penn.,  sil.   1.75  to   2.25 „„  ,,  ,       ig'Sf 

Buffalo,    sil.    2.25    to    2.75 ".41  to    27.91 

Buffalo,    sil.    1.75    to    2.25 26.91  to    27.41 

Virginia,  sil.    2.25    to    2.75 ^0.92  to    32.42 

Virlinia.   sil.   1.75   to    2.25 30.92  to    31.92 

Alabama,  sil.  2.25  to  2.75 31-10 

Alabama,  sil.  1.75  to  2.25 30.60 

Coke.— Both  the  New  England  Coal  &  Coke  Co.  and 
the  Providence  Gas  Co.  have  announced  by-product 
foundry  coke  is  $12..50  delivered  in  New  England,  the 
same  price  at  which  fuel  was  billed  out  in  November. 
Both  companies  have  experienced  a  smaller  demand  for 
domestic  fuel  than  anticipated  because  of  mild  weather, 
are  operating  ovens  at  capacity  and  are  actively  solicit- 
ing specifications  against  1923  foundry  coke  contracts. 
Foundries  generally  have  sufficient  fuel  on  hand  to  carry 
them  over  the  turn  of  the  new  year.  The  local  market 
for  foundry  coke,  therefore,  is  not  as  firm  as  it  appears 
on  the  surface,  although  recent  developments  in  the 
Connellsville  region  have  somewhat  strengthened  the 
position  of  New  England  producers. 

Old  Materials. — A  further  general  strengthening  in 
prices,  without  much  improvement  in  actual  business, 
were  the  outstanding  features  in  old  materials  the  past 
week.  Quotations  on  heavy  melting  steel  continue  to 
take  an  unusually  wide  spread,  with  the  average  up  50 
cents  this  week.  Small  tonnages  for  shipment  into  the 
eastern  Pennsylvania  territory  at  $12  on  cars  shipping 
point  represent  the  top  of  the  market,  but  most  dealers 
cannot  quote  better  than  $11  to  $11.50.  Machine  shop 
turnings  are  50  cents  higher  and  the  most  active  ma- 
terial in  the  market,  although  mixed  borings  and  turn- 
ings are  a  close  second.  Small  purchases  of  forged 
scrap  and  bundled  skeleton  have  lifted  prices  50  cents. 
Interest  in  wrought  pipe  is  lacking  and  quotations  un- 
changed. New  England  foundries  are  showing  more 
interest  in  No.  1  machinery  cast,  but  individual  pur- 
chases usually  are  in  car  lots,  inasmuch  as  most  melters 
are  still  able  to  secure  adequate  supplies  from  their 
respective  localities  at  attractive  terms. 

The     following     prices     are     for     gross     ton     lots 

delivered    consuming   points : 

No.  1  machinery  cast $22.00  to  $23.00 

No.  2  machinery  cast 20.00  to    21.00 

Stove    plate    ^...    15.50  to    16.00 

Railroad   malleable    18.50  to    19.00 

Street  car  wheels   19.00  to    20.00 

The    following   prices    are   offered   per   gross   ton 

lots  f.o.b.  Boston  rate  shipping  points: 

No.  1  heavy  melting  steel $11.00  to  $12.00 

No.  1  railroad  wrought -13.00  to    13.50 

No.   1   yard   wrought 11.00  to    11.50 

Wrought    pipe     (1-in.     in    diam., 

over  2  ft.  long) 10.00  to    10.50 

Machine  shop  turnings 7.50  to      8.00 

Cast  iron  borings,  chemical 9.50  to    10.00 

Cast  iron  borings,  rolling  mill.  .  .  .  7.50  to  8.50 
Blast  furnace  borings  and  turnings  7.00  to  7,50 
Forged  scrap  and  bundled  skeleton     8.00  to      8.50 

Shafting     17.00  to    18.00 

Rails    for    rolling 12.50  to    13.00 


St.  Louis 


Dwight  P.  Robinson  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  has 
opened  an  office  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  in  the  Healey  Building, 
with  W.  Rawson  Collier  in  charge.  Mr.  Collier  was 
for  many  years  with  the  Georgia  Railway  &  Power  Co. 
He  joined  the  Robinson  company  several  months  ago, 
going  from  the  Poughkeepsie  Gas  &  Electric  Co. 
Among  the  company's  recent  activities  in  the  South 
are  a  new  wet-process  cement  plant  for  the  Lehigh 
Portland  Cement  Co.  at  Birmingham,  Ala.;  extensions 
to  the  steel  plant  of  the  American  Rolling  Mill  Co.  at 
Ashland,  Ky.;  extensions  to  the  power  sy.stems  of  the 
New  Orleans  Public  Service,  Inc.,  and  the  design  and 
construction  of  the  fifth  sulphur  mining  plant  built  for 
the  Freeport  Sulphur  Co.  at  Hoskins  Mound,  Tex.  The 
company  is  also  arranging  to  build  a  300-room  club- 
hotel  at  Palm  Beach,  Fla. 


Limited  Buying  of  Pig  Iron  Follows  Activity 

of  Preceding  Two  Months 

St.  Louis,  Dec.  4. — A  pronounced  calm  pervades  the 
pig  iron  market  this  week  following  the  storm  of  orders 
that  marked  the  previous  fortnight  in  St.  Louis.  What 
little  buying  there  was  consisted  of  carloads  for  prompt 
shipment.  The  buying  for  next  year's  melt  stopped 
about  the  middle  of  the  week.  Toward  the  latter  part 
of  the  week,  a  few  inquiries  were  sent  out,  including 
2500  to  3000  tons  of  basic  for  a  local  steel  plant;  2000 
tons  of  basic  for  an  Illinois  melter;  2500  to  3000  tons  of 
foundry  iron  for  an  Illinois  melter  and  scattering  in- 
quiries for  carloads  up  to  100  tons,  amounting  to  500 
tons.  The  market  remains  at  $23,  Chicago,  for  North- 
ern iron,  and  $21,  Birmingham,  for  Southern  make. 
However,  a  quotation  of  $22.50,  Chicago,  is  reported 
to  have  been  made  to  melters  in  this  district  by  a  lead- 
ing Chicago  interest.  The  St.  Louis  Coke  &  Chemical 
Co.  is  quoting  $26,  f.o.b.  Granite  City  furnace. 

We  quote  delivered  consumers'  yards,  St.  Louis, 
as  follows,  having  added  to  furnace  prices  $2.16 
freight  from  Chicago,  $3.28  from  Birmingham  (rail 
and  water),  $5.17  from  Birmingham,  all  rail,  and  81 
■  cents  average  switching  charge  from  Granite  City  : 
Northern  fdy.,  sil.  1.75  to  2.25  ...  $23.66  to  $24.16 
Northern  malleable,  sil.  1.75  to  2.25  23.66  to    24.16 

Basic    23.66  to    24.16 

Southern    fdy.,    sil.    1.75    to    2.25 

(rail)    26.17 

Reinforcing  Bars. — Considerable  interest  is  being 
shown  here  in  pending  business,  which  includes: 

William  Beaumont  public  high  school,  St.  Louis,  1,000  tons. 
McBride  Catholic  boys'   high  school,   150   tons. 
Grain    elevator,     Kansas     City     Southern     Railway,     Port 
.■Arthur,  Tex.,   300   to  400   tons. 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel. — The  Wabash  purchase  of 
800  kegs  of  standard  track  spikes  is  the  only  item  of 
interest  to  report  in  railroad  material.  Warehouses 
and  manufacturers  of  steel  products  are  buying  vir- 
tually nothing,  nor  will  they  be  in  the  market  until 
after  the  first  of  the  year. 

For  stock  out  of  warehouse  we  quote :  Soft  steel 
bars,  3.35c.  per  lb.  ;  iron  bars,  3.35c.  ;  structural 
shapes,  3.45c. ;  tank  plates,  3.45c. ;  No.  10  blue  an- 
nealed sheets,  4.10c. ;  No.  28  black  sheets,  cold-rolled, 
one  pass,  4.85c. ;  cold  drawn  rounds,  shafting  and 
screw  stock,  4.70c.;  structural  rivets,  4.15c.;  boiler 
rivets,  4.35c. ;  tank  rivets,  i^-in.  and  smaller.  50-5 
per  cent  off  list;  machine  bolts,  45-5  per  cent;  car- 
riage bolts,  40-5  per  cent ;  lag  screws.  50-5  per  cent ; 
hot  pressed  nuts,  squares  or  hexagon  blank,  $2.50  ; 
and  tapped,  $2.50  off  list. 

Old  Material. — The  market  for  old  material  con- 
tinues to  advance,  due  entirely  to  the  activity  of  dealers 
who  have  faith  in  higher  prices,  which  faith  remains 
unshaken  despite  the  decision  of  the  steel  plant  most 
active  in  whatever  buying  has  been  going  on  to  close 
down  temporarily  on  Dec.  15.  This  concern  started  to 
buy  for  immediate  delivery,  but  it  became  known  dur- 
ing the  week  that  the  purchases  were  made  to  fill  or- 
ders on  hand  before  operations  ceased.  Consumers  are 
buying  very  little.  New  railroad  lists  include:  Chicago 
&  Alton,  1000  tons;  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul, 
1500  tons;  Missouri  Pacific,  1200  tons;  Pennsylvania 
system:  central  region,  15,000  tons;  northwestern  re- 
gion, 3500  tons;  southwestern  region,  7500  tons. 
Per  Gross  Ton 

Iron    rails     $15.00  to  $15.50 

Rails  for  rolling 17.00  to    17.50 

Steel    rails,  less  than   3   ft 17.00  to    17.50 

Relaying  rails,  60  lb.  and  under.  .    25.00  to    26.00 
Relaying   rails,    70   and   over. . .  .   32.50  to    33.50 

Cast  iron  car  wheels 17.00  to    17.50 

Heavy    melting   steel 13.75  to    14.00 

Heavy    shoveling    steel 13.75  to    14.00 

Frogs,    switches   and   guards   cut 

apart    16.00  to    16.50 

Railroad    springs    17.50  to    18.00 

Per  Net  Ton 
Heavy  axles  and  tire  turnings...    12.00  to    12.50 

Steel    angle    bars    13.00  to    13.50 

Steel  car  axles   16.00  to    16.50 

Iron   car   axles    23.75  to    24.00 

Wrought  iron  bars  and  transoms  18.00  to    18.25 

No.    1    railroad    wrought 13.00  to    13.50 

No.    2    railroad    wrought 12.50  to    13.00 

Cast  iron  borings    10.00  to    10.50 

No.    1    busheling    13.00  to    13.25 

No.    1    railroad    cast 17.50  to    18.00 

No.   1    machinerv  cast 18.50  to    19.00 

Railroad    malleable    15.50  to    16.00 

Machine  shop  turnings 9.00  to      9.50 

Champion   bundled   sheets    8.00  to      8.50 
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Huffalo 


Birmingham 


Fair  Toiiiiiifjo    Placed   Following   tin;   Kercnt 

Heavy  Movement 

Buffalo,  Dec.  4. — About  40,000  tons  of  new  orders 
for  pig  iron  have  been  taken  on  by  producers  at  the  tail 
end  of  the  buying  movement;  a  considerable  portion  of 
this  tonnage  was  booked  at  upwards  of  $21  for  silicon 
1.75  to  2.25.  Conflicting  statements  have  been  made 
a.s  to  the  total  amount  of  new  business  in  the  month  of 
November,  but  The  Iron  Age  is  able  to  state  that  the 
total  volume  was  less  than  300,000  tons.  Of  course,  all 
factors  participated  in  this  tonnage  but  the  greatest 
portion  was  handled  by  three  of  five  merchant  furnaces. 
There  is  very  little  activity  expected  the  rest  of  this 
month  in  sales,  but  shipping  is  brisk  and  melters  are 
making  every  effort  to  get  iron  in.  Two  producers  have 
reached  the  stage  that  they  do.  not  care  to  make  fur- 
ther commitment  and  are  quoting  only  on  actual  in- 
quiries sent  to  them,  and  each  inquiry  is  taken  up  as  a 
separate  individual  proposition.  With  one  producer  all 
existing  prices  scheduled  have  been  cancelled  and  no 
quotations  are  being  sent  out  without  application.  No 
big  inquiry  is  out.  In  connection  with  November  sales, 
most  of  it  was  negotiated  without  the  formality  of  in- 
quiry being  made. 

We  quote  f.o.b.,  gross  ton,  Buffalo  as  follows : 

No.   1   foundry,  sil.   2.75   to   3.25 $22.00 

No.    2   foundry,  sll.    2.25  to  2.75 21.50 

No.   2  plain,  sil.  1,75   to  2.25 21.00 

Basic 21.00 

Malleable  21.00 

Lake  Superior  charcoal 28.28 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel. — Demand  has  fallen  off  in 
all  lines  with  a  slight  exception  in  sheets  for  first  quar- 
ter delivery.  One  dealer  has  noticed  improvement  in 
this  demand  and  prices  are  holding  firm.  A  few  job- 
bers have  been  buying  bars  in  slightly  larger  quanti- 
ties, but  the  whole  market  is  quiet,  and  is  expected  to 
so  remain  until  after  the  holiday  season.  Structural 
work  is  being  rapidly  brought  to  a  close  and  no  new 
jobs  have  been  brought  out  with  the  exception  of  a 
new  addition  for  the  American  Locomotive  Co.  at  Sche- 
nectady where  approximately  1000  tons  of  shapes  will 
be  required. 

We  quote  warehouse  prices  Buffalo  as  follows: 
Structural    shapes.    3.65c.  ;    plates,    3.65c.  ;    soft    steel 
bars,   3.55c.:    hoops,    4.65c.;    bands,    4.35c.;   blue  an- 
nealed  sheets.   No,   10  gage,   4,30c, :   galvanized  steel 
sheets.    No.    28    gage,    6,10c, ;    black    sheets.    No,    28 
gage,  5c, ;  cold  rolled  round  shafting,  4,45c, 
Old  Material. — Sales  in  other  districts  and  livelier 
interest  all  around  has  strengthened  this  market.     Al- 
though the  two  largest  users  of  heavy  melting  steel 
have  announced  that  they  will  not  be  interested  in  fur- 
ther propositions  until  after  the  first  of  the  year,  it  is 
expected  that  lesser  factors  will  place  tonnages  within 
the  month. 

We  quote  f.o.b,,  gross  ton,  Buffalo,  as  follows: 

Heavy     melting     steel $16.00 

Low  phos.,    0.04  and   under ?20,00  to    21,00 

No.  1  railroad  wrought 14,00  to    15,00 

Car  wheels    18,00  to    18,50 

Machine  shop  turnings 10,00  to    11,00 

Cast  iron  borings 12.50  to    13.00 

No,    1    busheling 14,00  to    15,00 

Stove  plate   17,00  to    17,25 

Grate  bars    16,00  to    16,50 

Bundled  sheet  stamping,s 10,00  to    11,00 

No,  1  machinery  cast   18,00  to    19,00 

Hydraulic  compressed    14,00  to    14,50 

Railroad  malleable   18,00  to    18.50 


Permits  were  issued  in  St.  Louis  during  November 
for  building  construction  to  cost  $4,571,525,  of  which 
$2,000,000  was  issued  after  Nov.  26,  when  the  Missouri 
Supreme  Court  declared  the  St.  Louis  zoning  law  un- 
constitutional, on  the  ground  that  it  did  not  provide 
compensation  for  real  eistate  values  lost  in  restricted 
districts.  Permits  issued  in  November,  1922,  were  for 
work  costing  $2,850,789. 


I'if;   Iron    lUiying  Not   Heavy,   but   Inquiries 

Are  Numerous 

Birmingham,  Ala.,  Dec.  4. — The  activity  in  the 
Southern  pig  iron  market  of  two  weeks  ago  is  not  con- 
tinuing, spot  business,  however,  aggregating  well  and 
furnace  interests  are  not  discouraged.  Inquiries  have 
been  lively  and  there  are  indications  that  another  im- 
petus in  the  buying  will  start  on  the  turn  of  the  year, 
if  not  before.  Quotations  are  around  $20  to  $21  per 
ton.  No.  2  foundry,  with  two  or  three  companies  not 
urging  the  market  at  that  price.  The  surplus  stocks 
of  iron  are  being  cut  into,  deliveries  being  prompt 
where  melters  desire  the  product. 

We  quote   per   gross    ton    fob,   Birmingham   dis- 
trict furnace  as  follows : 

Foundry,    silicon   1.75    to    2.25 J21.00 

Basic     21. 00 

Charcoal,    warm    blast 33.00 

Cast  Iron  Pipe. — Lettings  continue  coming  in  to  the 
cast  iron  pipe  makers,  both  pressure  and  soil  pipe 
makers.  One  statement  in  pressure  pipe  circles  is  that 
there  is  no  improvement  in  business.  The  bond  situa- 
tion, which  has  failed  to  improve  as  much  as  was  ex- 
pected, it  is  stated,  is  seriously  hampering  municipali- 
ties throughout  the  country  in  the  sale  of  bonds  for 
public  improvement.  The  United  States  Cast  Iron  Pipe 
&  Foundry  Co.,  the  National  Cast  Iron  Pipe  Co.  and  the 
American  Cast  Iron  Pipe  Co.  are  receiving  lettings,  as 
stated,  week  after  week.  The  American  Cast  Iron  Pipe 
Co.  has  received  an  order  for  1158  tons  from  Shreve- 
port.  La.,  289  tons  from  Honolulu,  Hawaii,  and  120 
tons  from  Mobile,  Ala.  Pipe  quotations  show  no  change, 
6-in.  and  over  pressure  pipe  being  $49  to  $50  while 
standard  soil  pipe  is  quoted  at  $55.  Building  opera- 
tions are  steady  and  as  a  consequence  the  soil  pipe  in- 
dustry is  enjoying  a  better  demand. 

Finished  Material. — Some  of  the  steel  mills  of  the 
district,  on  shapes,  are  lagging.  Rods,  wire  and 
nails  are  in  good  demand  and  these  mills  are  producing 
steadily.  The  Gulf  States  Steel  Co.  has  four  open- 
hearth  furnaces  in  operation  and  the  Tennessee  com- 
pany twice  as  many.  Steel  bars  are  still  quoted  at 
2.60c. 

Coke. — The  Southern  coke  market  is  still  quiet  and 
production  being  curtailed.  By-product  foundry  coke 
is  selling  at  $5  per  ton  with  beehive  coke  as  high  as 
$6  and  $6.50.  The  demand  is  not  showing  signs  of  an 
early  improvement. 

Old  Material. — No.  1  cast  is  in  better  demand  but 
the  scrap  iron  and  steel  market  as  a  whole  is  still  un- 
settled. Dealers  have  been  receiving  some  inquiries  and 
have  been  selling  a  little  stock. 

We  quote  per  gross  ton  f,o,b,  Birmingham  district 
yards,   nominal   prices,   as   follows : 

Cast  iron  borings,  chemical $15,00  to  $17,00 

Heavy    melting   steel 12.00  to  13.00 

Railroad  wrought, 14,00 

Steel    axles    19,00  to  20.00 

Iron    axles     23,00  to  24,00 

Old    steel    rails     16,00  to  17,00 

No,   1  cast 17.00  to  18,00 

Tram    car    wheels    18,00  to  19,00 

Car     wheels     17,00  to  18.00 

Stove   plate    14.00  to  15,00 

Machine  shop   turnings 5,00  to      6,00 

Cast  iron  borings 8.00  to      9.00 


The  Marshall  &  Huschart  Machinery  Co.,  17  South 
Jefferson  Street,  Chicago,  will  shortly  offer  for  sale 
the  entire  equipment  of  the  Harroun  Motor  Co.  plant 
at  Wayne,  near  Detroit.  The  machinery,  which  is  ap- 
praised at  from  $200,000  to  $225,000,  will  be  disposed 
of  at  private  sale. 


Electrification  of  the  first  unit  of  the  Ford  rail- 
road, the  13%-mile  section  of  the  Detroit,  Toledo  & 
Ironton,  between  the  River  Rouge  Ford  plant  and  Flat 
Rock,  Mich.,  will  be  completed  next  May.  Plans  are 
being  made  for  electrification  of  other  sections  which 
will  be  undertaken  soon.  At  present  a  single  track 
has  been  laid  while  the  second  track  is  about  40  per 
cent  completed.  Overhead  trolleys  to  carry  2.3,000 
volts  alternating  current  to  the  locomotives  will  be 
ready  to  put  in  place  when  the  tracks  are  finally  com- 
pleted. Eight  turbo-generators,  each  delivering  62,- 
500  hp.  will  eventually  be  installed  in  the  River  Rouge 
power  house.  This  means  500,000  hp.  will  be  avail- 
able for  the  Ford  industries  and  the  D.  T.  &  I. 
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Cleveland 


Fair  Tonnage   of   Pig  Iron   Sold — Malleable 

Taken  for  January-May  Delivery 

Cleveland,  Dec.  4. — While  the  heavy  pig  iron  buy- 
ing movement  has  subsided,  the  market  is  still  fairly 
active  in  foundry  and  malleable  grades  except  in  Cleve- 
land and  the  immediate  territory  where  nearly  all  con- 
sumers are  now  under  contract.  Some  of  the  lake  and 
Valley  furnaces  booked  considerable  iron  during  the 
week.  Sales  by  one  lake  furnace  company  aggregated 
25,000  tons,  the  largest  lot  being  4000  tons  of  foundry 
iron,  and  this  producer  now  has  scattered  inquiries 
pending  for  10,000  tons.  Practically  all  the  business 
booked  is  for  the  first  quarter,  as  neither  buyers  nor 
sellers  seem  inclined  to  go  beyond  that  period.  Lake 
furnaces  that  were  slower  to  mark  up  prices  than  pro- 
ducers in  some  other  districts  have  advanced  quota- 
tions 50c.  per  ton.  One  is  now  quoting  foundry  and 
malleable  iron  at  $22.50  to  $23  and  the  latter  price  at 
furnace  is  being  quoted  for  Cleveland  delivery,  although 
the  $22  Cleveland  price  for  outside  shipment  has  not 
disappeared.  In  the  Valley  district,  quotations  range 
from  $22  to  $22.50.  Sales  include  a  5000-ton  lot  of 
malleable  iron  taken  by  a  Buffalo  furnace  at  $23  for 
January-May  shipment.  Some  of  the  business  placed 
during  the  week  came  from  consumers  who  previously 
had  bought  but  have  added  to  their  original  purchases. 
Some  of  the  automobile  foundries  have  advised  the 
trade  that  they  expect  to  buy  additional  iron  early  in 
January  as  soon  as  automobile  manufacturers  begin  to 
release  specifications  for  castings.  While  consumers, 
as  a  rule,  have  not  bought  beyond  their  normal  require- 
ments, the  question  has  arisen  as  to  whether  foundry 
business  will  develop  in  sufficient  volume  during  the 
first  quarter  to  assure  the  taking  of  the  iron  in  the 
quantities  contracted  for.  Some  of  the  furnaces  have 
their  order  books  well  filled,  but  others  have  not  been 
willing  to  sell  their  entire  output  at  the  prices  that  have 
been  prevailing.  Steel  making  iron  is  inactive.  Low 
prices  have  been  named  in  the  East  or  around  $25  for 
low  phosphorus  iron  for  Western  shipment.  A  Pitts- 
burgh consumer  is  inquiring  for  1500  tons  of  low  phos- 
phorus. Ohio  silvery  producers  who  recently  shaded 
prices  $1  a  ton  have  restored  the  regular  schedule. 
Southern  furnaces  are  holding  firmly  to  $21  for  foundry 
iron.  Perry  furnace,  Erie,  Pa.,  will  go  out  of  blast  to- 
inorrow. 

Quotations  below,  except  on  basic  and  low  phos- 
phorus iron,  are  delivered  Cleveland,  and  for  local 
iron  include  a  50c.  switching  charge.  Ohio  silvery 
and  Southern  iron  prices  are  based  on  a  $3.02  freight 
rate  from   Jackson   and   $6  rate   from   Birmingham : 

Basic,  Valley  furnace $21.00 

Northern  No.   2   fdy..   sil.    1.75  to 

2.25    $23. 00  to    23. ."iO 

Southern  fdy.,  sil.  1.75  to  2.25...  27.00 

Malleable    23.00  to    23.50 

Ohio  silvery.   8  per  cent 35.52 

Standard  low  phos.,  Valley  furnace   29.00  to    30.00 

Iron  Ore. — The  shipping  season  has  now  closed 
with  one  cargo  shipped  from  Marquette  this  week.  The 
total  movement  by  water  for  the  season  was  slightly 
over  59,036,704  tons.  A  table  giving  shipments  by 
ports  for  1923  appears  in  another  column. 

Bolts,  Nuts  and  Rivets. — Bolt  and  nut  makers  have 
stiffened  somewhat  on  prices  and  it  is  claimed  that  the 
regular  discount  of  60  and  10  per  cent  off  list  on  large 
machine  bolts  is  no  longer  being  shaded.  Some  first 
quarter  business  has  been  taken  at  that  price.  Manu- 
facturers are  getting  their  low  priced  steel  used  up 
and  with  regular  prices  generally  holding  on  steel  bars, 
they  feel  that  they  are  entitled  to  better  prices.  The 
same  situation  has  caused  rivet  makers  to  stiffen  on 
prices.  The  leading  local  manufacturer  advanced  riv- 
ets Nov.  28  to  2.90c.  base  and  small  rivets  to  65,  10  and 
5  per  cent  off  list,  and  it  is  understood  that  other  rivet 
makers  will  hold  to  these  prices,  but  they  have  not 
yet  been  tested. 

Reinforcing  Bars. — The  demand  has  slowed  down 
and  prices  are  irregular.  On  soft  steel  bars,  quotations 
of  2.30c.  are  appearing.  Prices  on  rail  steel  bars  range 
from  2.10c.  to  2.20c. 


Semi-Finished  Steel. — An  Ohio  consumer  has  pur- 
chased 5000  tons  of  sheet  bars  from  a  Valley  mill  for 
the  first  quarter  at  $42.50,  which  price  is  being  firmly 
held.  Sheet  bar  specifications  show  an  improvement. 
There  is  no  activity  in  billets  and  slabs. 

Sheets. — A  moderate  volume  of  business  is  being 
placed  in  first  quarter  contracts,  but  current  demand  is 
light.  Mills  have  taken  a  firmer  price  attitude  and 
there  is  now  little  shading  of  regular  prices,  although, 
black  sheets  may  still  be  had  at  3.75c.  for  December 
rolling  and  galvanized  at  4.90c.  out  of  stock. 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel. — There  is  an  improvement 
in  sentiment  in  the  steel  industry  and  some  produc- 
ers report  a  slight  increase  in  orders  and  inquiries,  but 
sales  are  almost  wholly  in  small  lots  and  the  aggregate 
tonnage  booked  during  the  week  was  light.  Consumers 
have  allowed  their  stocks  to  become  very  low  as  in- 
ventory time  approaches,  many  being  no  doubt  influ- 
enced to  some  extent  by  a  feeling  that  prices  may  go 
lower.  Some  producers  express  the  opinion  that  unless 
there  is  more  activity  in  steel  bars  before  the  end  of 
the  month,  a  buying  spurt  will  develop  in  January  in 
such  volume  that  consumers  will  be  disappointed  in 
getting  as  early  deliveries  as  they  will  need.  A  few 
inquiries  for  steel  bars  for  the  first  quarter  have  come 
out,  but  little  business  has  been  placed  for  that  deliv- 
ery, although  several  of  the  mills  are  ready  to  take 
first  quarter  contracts  at  regular  prices.  Automobile 
companies  are  withholding  first  quarter  purchases  al- 
though they  are  expected  to  need  considerable  steel  in 
January.  Pittsburgh  district  mills  are  holding  firmly 
to  2.40c.  for  steel  bars  and  2.50c.  for  plates  and  struc- 
tural material.  However,  the  irregularity  in  plates 
continues,  attractive  inquiries  bringing  out  a  2.40c. 
price.  While  most  of  the  steel  bar  business  is  being 
taken  at  the  regular  price,  this  is  still  being  shaded 
from  $1  to  $2  a  ton  by  one  or  more  small  mills  and  as 
low  as  2.25c.  is  reported  to  have  been  the  price  made 
on  800  tons  placed  by  an  Ohio  consumer.  Cold-finished 
steel  bars  have  firmed  up  and  makers  now  appear  to 
be  holding  closely  to  3c.  A  lull  exists  in  the  building 
field.  While  considerable  work  is  pending,  contracts 
are  being  placed  rather  slowly  and  little  new  inquiry 
is  coming  out. 

Jobbers  quote  steel  bars.  3.36c. ;  plates  and 
structural  shapes,  3.4Gc.  :  No.  28  black  sheets.  4.40c. 
to  4.65c. ;  No.  28  galvanized  sheets.  5.60c.  to  5.80c. ; 
No.  10  blue  annealed  sheets,  3.G0c.  to  4c.  ;  cold 
rolled  rounds,  3.90c. ;  flats,  squares  and  hexagons, 
4.4  0c. ;  hoops  and  bands,  1  in.  and  wider  and  20  gage 
or  heavier.  4.16c. ;  narrower  than  1  in.  or  lighter 
than  No.  20  gage.  4.66c. ;  No.  9  annealed  wire,  $3.50 
per  100  lb. ;  No.  9  galvanized  wire.  $3.95  per  100  lb. ; 
common  wire  nails,  $3.60  base  per  100  lb. 

Coke. — Producers  are  renewing  contracts  for  Wise 
County  foundry  coke  at  $6.75  for  the  first  half.  Con- 
nellsville  coke  is  moving  slowly  with  quotations  un- 
changed at  $5.25  to  $6.50  for  standard  foundry  grades. 

Old  Material.— The  bujang  of  heavy  melting  steel 
in  Pittsburgh  by  the  Carnegie  Steel  Co.  has  cansed 
dealers  to  jump  into  the  market  and  cover  short  sales 
and  has  resulted  in  price  advances  of  from  50c.  to  $2 
a  ton.  Local  dealers  have  paid  $16  to  $16.50  delivered 
to  Cleveland  mills  for  heavy  melting  steel,  $12.75  for 
machine  shop  turnings  and  $13.50  for  shoveling  turn- 
ings. However,  mills  have  failed  to  become  excited 
over  the  advancing  market  and  the  week  brought  out 
very  little  business  from  consumers.  Local  mills  still 
have  large  stocks.  Some  feel  that  there  may  be  a 
slight  reaction  from  present  prices. 

We  quote  dealers'  prices  l.o.b.  Cleveland  per  gross 

Heavy  melting  steel $16.00  to  $16.50 

Rails  for  rolling 16.25  to  16.75 

Rails  under  3  ft 16.75  to  17.00 

Low  phosphorus   melting 18.00  to  18.50 

Cast    borings    13.00  to  13.25 

Machine  shop  turnings 12.25  to  12.75 

Mixed  borings  and  short  turnings  13.00  to  13.25 

Compressed  sheet  steel 13.00  to  13.50 

Railroad     wrought 14.50  to  15.00 

Railroad  malleable 19.75  to  20.00 

Light  bundled   sheet    stampings..  11.00  to  11.25 

Steel   axle   turnings 13.50  to  14.00 

No.  1  cast 20.50  to  21.50 

No.  1  busheling 12.00  to  12.50 

Drop  forge  flashings 12.00  to  12.50 

Railroad  grate  bars   17.00  to  18.00 

Stove  plate   17.00  to  18.00 

Pipes  and  flues   12.00  to  12.25 
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Philadelphia 

After  Another  Week  of  Fair  Activity  Pig  Iron 
Market  Turns  Quiet 

Philadelphia,  Dec.  4. — The  tail-end  of  the  first 
quarter  buying  movement  in  pig  iron  was  practically 
wound  up  last  week,  so  far  as  the  large  tonnages  are 
concerned.  Some  of  last  week's  business  was  taken  at 
slightly  below  today's  levels  of  prices  on  quotations  of 
one  or  two  weeks'  standing.  The  market  is  quieter,  but 
some  of  the  smaller  consumers  are  covering  on  the 
basis  of  $23,  furnace,  which  all  of  the  Eastern  pro- 
ducers are  now  quoting.  The  real  event  of  the  week 
was  the  sharp  rise  in  scrap  prices,  almost  every  item 
being  affected.  The  market's  strength  was  due  largely 
to  the  purchase  of  a  tonnage  of  heavy  melting  steel  by 
the  Carnegie  Steel  Co.  at  Pittsburgh  at  $19,  delivered. 
In  finished  steel  the  situation  shows  no  marked  change, 
nor  is  any  expected  until  after  the  first  of  the  year.  A 
slight  increase  in  bookings  in  November  over  October 
has  given  rise  to  a  moderate  degree  of  optimism,  but 
there  is  little  of  a  tangible  character  upon  which  to 
base  the  sanguine  hopes  expressed  by  some  in  the  steel 
trade. 

Pig  Iron. — Considerably  more  tonnage  for  first 
quarter  shipment  was  taken  by  a  few  of  the  Eastern 
furnaces  the  middle  of  last  week,  but  during  the  last 
two  days  of  last  week  and  the  first  two  days  of  this 
week  the  market  has  been  much  quieter,  which  may  indi- 
cate that  the  first  quarter  buying  movement  has  vir- 
tually subsided  so  far  as  the  large  tonnages  are  con- 
cerned. Some  of  the  smaller  consumers  are  covering, 
and  in  the  aggregate  their  orders  have  given  two  or 
three  furnaces  a  fair  volume.  Current  business  is  being 
taken  by  all  of  the  Eastern  companies  at  $23,  furnace, 
with  50c.  differentials  for  each  higher  grade  of  silicon. 
Less  is  now  being  heard  of  merchant  furnaces  going 
out  of  blast.  The  Brooke  furnace  will  go  in  blast  about 
Jan.  1  and  is  now  taking  contracts  for  first  quarter. 
The  past  week's  business  did  not  include  any  basic  iron, 
but  6000  to  8000  tons  of  gray  forge  was  sold,  one  buyer 
of  6000  tons  paying  about  $23.25,  delivered,  while  an- 
other buyer  of  upward  of  1000  tons  paid  $23,  delivered. 
Fair-sized  sales  of  low  phosphorus  iron  have  been  made 
at  unchanged  prices.  Makers  of  malleable  iron  are  now 
quoting  $23.50,  furnace,  or  higher. 

The   following  quotations  are,  with  the  exception 
of    those    on    low    phosphorus    iron,    for    delivery    at 
Philadelphia  and  include  freight  rates  varying  from 
76   cents   to   $1.63    per   gross   ton: 
East.  Pa.  No.  2  plain,  1.75  to  2.25 

sil $23. 76  to  $24.13 

East.  Pa.  No.  2X.  2.25  to  2.75  sil.   24.26  to    24.63 

East.  Pa.   No.   IX 24.76  to    25.13 

Virginia  No.  2  plain,  1.75  to  2.25 

sil 29.17  to    30.17 

Virginia  No.  2X,  2.25  to  2.75  sil.  .    30.17  to    30.67 

Basic  delivered  eastern  Pa 22.75  to    23.00 

Gray  forge    23.00  to    23.50 

Malleable     24.25  to    24.50 

Standard   low    phos.     (f.o.b.    fur- 
nace)          27.50  to    28.00 

Copper   bearing   low  phos.    (f.o.b. 

furnace)     28.00 

Ferroalloys. — There  has  been  a  good  buying  move- 
ment in  ferromanganese  during  the  past  week,  6000  to 
8000  tons  for  first  quarter  having  been  contracted  for 
by  a  number  of  consumers.  The  lowest  price  reported 
is  $106.50,  furnace,  but  other  sales  ranged  from  this 
price  up  to  $109.  One  producer  is  now  quoting  $108 
to  $109,  furnace,  while  another  has  advanced  its  price 
to  $115,  furnace. 

Coke. — Connellsville  coke  is  slightly  firmer,  spot 
shipments  not  being  so  easily  obtained  at  $4,  some  pro- 
ducers quoting  $4.25.  First  quarter  contracts  have 
been  made  at  $4.40  and  $4.50.  Foundry  coke  is  quoted 
at  $5  to  $5.25,  ConnellsvUle. 

Semi-Finished  Steel. — While  $40  for  open-hearth 
rerolling  billets  and  $45  for  forging  billets  remain 
nominally  the  market  quotations,  contracts  for  first 
quarter  or  spot  business  in  good-sized  lots  could  proba- 


bly be  closed  at  concessions.    There  is  not  enough  busi- 
ness to  test  prices. 

Plates. — A  slight  increase  in  plate  bookings  in  No- 
vember over  October  is  the  most  cheering  news  Eastern 
plate  mills  can  offer.  The  plate  market  is  still  exceed- 
ingly quiet  and  the  price  situation  is  unchanged.  East- 
em  mills  quoting  2.40c.  and  Pittsburgh  mills  2.50c., 
Pittsburgh. 

Structural  Material. — One  or  two  Eastern  shape 
mills  which  have  held  to  2.50c.,  Pittsburgh,  on  plain 
material  have  met  in  a  few  instances  the  2.40c.  quo- 
tations of  two  smaller  Eastern  mills.  Very  little  ton- 
nage is  coming  out  in  this  district,  building  work  being 
very  quiet. 

Bars. — Steel  bar  mills  report  no  difficulty  in  get- 
ting 2.40c.,  Pittsburgh,  on  such  orders  as  are  being 
placed,  notwithstanding  frequent  rumors  of  2.30c.  and 
2.35c.  quotations.  Bar  iron  is  not  in  demand  and  East- 
ern mills  generally  quote  2.35c.,  Pittsburgh. 

Sheets. — Prices  are  firmer  than  a  few  weeks  ago, 
but  some  shading  of  so-called  regular  prices  is  still  re- 
ported, especially  for  shipments  this  month.  For  first 
quarter  most  of  the  mills  are  said  to  be  holding  firmly 
to  3c.  for  blue  annealed,  3.85c.  for  black  and  5c.  for 
galvanized. 

Warehouse  Business. — rDespite  slight  shading  of 
prices  by  some  of  the  warehouses  in  this  district,  most 
of  the  Philadelphia  jobbers  hold  to  the  prices  named  be- 
low for  local  delivery. 

Soft  steel  bai-s  and  small  shapes.  3.47c. ;  Iron 
bars  (except  bands),  3.47c.;  round  edge  iron,  3.75c.; 
round  edge  steel,  iron  finished,  1^^  x  %  in.,  3.75c.; 
round  edge  steel  planished,  4.55c. ;  tank  steel  plates, 
14  in.  and  heavier.  3.57c. ;  tank  steel  plates,  -^  in., 
3.82c. ;  blue  annealed  steel  sheets.  No.  10  gage, 
4.10c.;  black  sheets.  No.  28  gage,  5.15c.;  galvanized 
sheets,  No.  28  gage,  6.25c. ;  square  twisted  and  de- 
formed steel  bars.  3.57c. ;  structural  shapes,  3.57c. ; 
diamond  pattern  plates,  %-in.,  5.40c.;  -ft-in-,  5.60c.; 
spring  steel.  5c. ;  round  cold-rolled  steel.  4.35c. ; 
squares  and  hexagons,  cold-rolled  steel,  4.85c. ;  steel 
hoops.  1  in.  and  wider.  No.  20  gage  and  heavier. 
4.27c. ;  narrower  than  1  in.,  all  gages,  4,77c. ;  steel 
bands.  No.  12  gage  to  -ft-in..  inclusive,  4.27c. ;  rails, 
3.47c.;   tool  steel,    8.50c.;   Norway   iron.   7c. 

Old  Material. — A  purchase  of  heavy  melting  steel 
at  $19  by  the  Carnegie  Steel  Co.  has  affected  the  scrap 
situation  of  the  entire  East.  Coming  after  a  prolonged 
period  of  inactivity  and  low  prices,  this  purchase  has 
had  the  effect  of  buoying  the  hopes  of  dealers  for  high- 
er prices.  Philadelphia  brokers  are  freely  offering  $16, 
delivered,  for  No.  1  heavy  melting  steel,  and  one  large 
company,  it  was  reported  today,  was  prepared  to  offer 
$16.50  for  a  large  tonnage.  Scrap  brokers  believe  the 
eastern  Pennsylvania  market  is  headed  for  $18,  and  $17 
was  their  idea  today  of  a  price  at  which  it  would  be 
safe  for  them  to  sell.  Almost  all  grades  of  scrap  have 
moved  upward  and  indications  today  were  that  there 
would  be  further  advances  before  the  end  of  the  week. 
The  sharpest  advances  have  occurred  in  cast-iron  car 
wheels,  forge  fire  scrap,  bundled  sheets,  machine  shop 
turnings  and  heavy  breakable  cast. 

We  quote  for  delivery  at  consuming  points  in  this 
district  as   follows : 

No.   1  heavy  melting  steel $16.00  to  $17.00 

Scrap  rails 16.00  to    17.00 

Steel  rails  for  rolling 17.00  to    18.00 

No.   1    low  phos.   heavy  0.04  and 

under    21.00  to    22.00 

Couplers   and   knuckles 19.00  to    20.00 

Cast-iron  car  wheels 19.50  to    20.00 

Rolled    steel   wheels 19.00  to    20.00 

No.    1    railroad    wrought 18.00  to    18.50 

No.    1  yard  wrought 16.00  to    17.00 

No.    1    forge   fire 13.50  to    14.50 

Bundled  sheets    (for  steel  works)    13.00  to    13.50 
Mixed  borings  and  turnings   (for 

blast  furnace  use) 11.50  to    12.00 

Machine  shop  turnings   (for  steel 

works  use)    13.00  to    13.50 

Machine  shop  turnings   (for  roll- 
ing mill  use) 13.50  to    14.00 

Heavy  axle  turnings   (or  equiva- 
lent)          14.00  to    14.50 

Cast    borings     (for    steel    works 

and    rolling    mills) 13.00  to    13.50 

Cast  borings(for  chemical  plants)    15.00  to    16.00 

No.    1    cast     20.00  to    21.00 

Heaw  breakable   cast    (for    steel 

plants)      17.50  to    18.00 

Railroad    grate    bars 17.00  to    17.50 

Stove  plate    (for   steel   plant  use)    16.50  to    17.00 

Railroad     malleable     17.00  to    17.50 

Wrought  iron  and  soft  steel  pipes 

and    tubes    (new   specifications)    15.00  to    15.50 

Shafting    21.00  to    22.00 

Steel  axles    20.00  to    21.00 
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San  Francisco 


Gradual  Improvement  in  Demand   for   Iron 
and  Steel  Products 

San  Francisco,  Nov.  27 — The  trade  outlook  for  iron 
and  steel  business  is  gradually  developing  some  im- 
provement. While  the  betterment  is  still  of  very  mod- 
erate proportions,  it  possesses  some  definite  features 
which  the  trade  feels  assured  will  continue,  particularly 
if  the  Eastern  markets  show  tangible  indications  for 
advanced  prices  and  sufficient  business  to  maintain  a 
higher  standard  of  market  values.  The  improvement 
in  this  market  is  based  on  two  underlying  causes,  the 
chief  one  being  a  better  buying  inquiry  coupled  with  an 
increased  volume  of  orders  for  delivery  during  the  next 
three  or  four  months. 

Pig  Iron. — Sales  for  November  were  decidedly  light 
but  the  past  ten  days  or  so  have  developed  a  fair  meas- 
ure of  business,  so  that  the  record  for  the  month  will 
make  a  better  showing  than  was  expected.  Business 
is  still  described  as  very  dull  but  there  has  ben  suffi- 
cient change  to  encourage  sellers  that  the  next  three 
months  will  be  considerably  better  than  the  last  three. 
The  quotable  price  is  still  $33  to  $34  per  ton  and  firmly 
held,  with  some  indications  that  a  slight  advance  may 
be  expected  if  conditions  in  the  East  strengthen  prices 
there.  Imports  have  been  light  and  among  the  arrivals 
by  sea  were  several  small  lots  from  China.  Several 
other  small  parcels  are  on  the  way  from  the  Orient  to 


arrive  during  the  coming  month.  The  inquiry  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  State  continues  good  with  every 
indication  that  business  volume  will  continue  to  in- 
crease. 

Coke. — There  is  not  much  trade  movement  and  sup- 
plies, while  not  very  extensive,  are  nevertheless  ample 
for  all  requirements.  Arrivals  have  been  light  but 
there  is  some  en  route  due  to  arrive  within  the  next 
30  days.  Prices  are  a  trifle  stronger  and  desirable 
stock  is  now  held  at  $22  to  $22.50  per  ton. 

Finished  Steel  and  Iron. — With  a  moderate  increase 
in  orders,  both  mills  and  foundries  are  more  actively 
engaged  now  than  for  some  weeks.  Prices  show  little 
change,  but  there  is  a  hardening  tendency  noticeable  on 
materials.  Merchant  bars  are  slightly  higher  now,  sell- 
ing at  $3.75  and  small  lots  at  $4.  The  demand  for 
structural  steel  shows  improvement  and  while  the  last 
quoted  figures  are  still  current,  it  is  doubtful  if  the 
most  favored  buyer  could  obtain  any  concession  on  ask- 
ing figures.  It  is  stated  that  there  is  sufficient  work 
now  in  sight  and  being  planned  to  keep  the  present  in- 
quiry well  sustained  for  several  months,  not  alone  in 
the  Los  Angeles  district  but  in  the  district  around  San 
Francisco  bay. 

Old  Material. — Business  is  reported  as  slightly  bet- 
ter, but  buyers  are  giving  out  orders  very  sparingly, 
and  the  Los  Angeles  mills  are  said  to  be  out  of  the 
market  for  the  remainder  of  the  year.  Prices  are  held 
at  $14  to  $14.50,  but  it  would  have  to  be  an  extra  good 
lot  to  bring  the  latter  figure.  November  was  the  most 
quiet  month  in  the  past  two  years,  but  indications  for 
December  are  more  encouraging  than  since  last  spring. 


A  Carbon  Monoxide  Recorder 

A  CO  recorder  for  use  either  as  a  separate  in- 
strument or  as  an  adjunct  to  its  CO;  recorder  has 
been  placed  upon  the  market  by  the  Uehling  Instru- 
ment Co.,  Paterson,  N.  J.  The  CO2  instrument  tells 
when  there  is  too  much  air  and  the  CO  recorder  in- 
dicates when  there  is  too  little.  Using  the  two  in- 
struments together  the  fireman  can  make  adjustments 
that  will   permit  of  saving  fuel  for  a  given  boiler. 

In  the  CO  recorder  there  are  two  electrically- 
heated  platinum  tubes  of  small  bore  through  which  the 
gas  sample  flows  continuously.  If  CO  or  other  com- 
bustible gas  is  present  it  will  burn  within  the  first 
heated  tube  and  increase  the  temperature  of  that 
tube  more  or  less  according  to  the  amount  of  com- 
bustible present.  The  burnt  gas  then  flows  through 
the  second  platinum  tube  and  out  of  it  under  a  fixed 
suction. 

The  hotter   the   first   tube   becomes   the   more   ex- 


COMING  MEETINGS 

December 

National  Exposition  of  Power  and  Mechanical 
Engineering.  Dec.  3  to  8,  inclusive.  Second  an- 
nual exposition,  Grand  Central  Palace,  New  York. 
Headquarters,    Grand    Central    Palace,    New    York. 

American  InNtitute  of  Chemical  Engrineerii.  Dec. 
5,  6,  7  and  8.  Winter  meeting  in  Washington, 
D.  C.  J.  C.  Olsen,  Polytechnic  Institute,  Brooklyn, 
N.  y.,  secretary. 

National  Immigration  Conference.  Dec.  13  and 
14.  Hotel  Astor,  New  York.  Magnus  W.  Alex- 
ander, 10  East  Thirty-ninth  Street,  New  York, 
managing  director. 

January 

Society  of  Automotive  Engineers.  Jan.  22  to  25. 
Annual  meeting.  General  Motors  Building.  Detroit. 
Coker  F.  Clarkson,  29  West  Thirty-ninth  Street, 
New   York,    general    manager. 

American  Society  for  Steel  Treating.  Jan.  31 
to  Feb.  1.  Winter  sectional  meeting,  Rochester, 
N.  Y.  W.  H.  Eisenman,  4000  Pro.speot  Avenue, 
Cleveland,   secretary. 


panded  will  be  the  gas  flowing  through  it  and  conse- 
quently less  gas  will  enter  the  chamber  connecting  the 
two  tubes  as  the  first  tube  becomes  hotter.  The  outlet 
suction  does  not  vary,  and  hence  a  decreasing  flow 
of  gas  through  the  first  tube  results  in  a  greater 
partial  vacuum  in  the  connecting  chamber.  The  vary- 
ing suction  in  the  connecting  chamber  becomes  a 
measure  of  the  heat  units  in  the  gas,  and  by  connecting 
the  chamber  with  a  recording  gage  by  means  of  tub- 
ing the  quantity  of  combustible  may  be  recorded  at 
a  distance. 

The  recorder  is  calibrated  in  percentage  of  CO. 
If  hydrocarbons  or  hydrogen  are  present  they  will 
also  be  recorded  in  terms  of  CO  or  equivalent  heat 
value.  It  is  also  feasible  to  calibrate  the  instrument 
in  B.t.u.  per  cu.  ft.  of  gas.  An  auxiliary  indicator 
may  be  mounted  on  its  boiler  front  to  guide  the  fire- 
man. 

A  leak  is  provided  near  the  gas  inlet  which  dilutes 
the  gas  with  air  by  a  definite  small  amount,  assuring 
sufficient  oxygen  to  complete  combustion  in  the  first 
tube.  The  suction  regulator  on  the  CO  instrument  is 
of  simple  design.  It  has  a  tube,  open  to  the  air, 
which  extends  into  the  water  almost  to  the  bottom  of 
the  water  container.  Part  of  the  gas  entering  the 
instrument  is  by-passed  through  a  pipe,  bubbling  up 
through  the  water  in  the  container  and  escaping 
through  a  pipe  at  the  top  which  leads  to  the  outlet. 
This  pipe  communicates  with  an  aspirator  or  main 
suction  through  a  needle  valve. 


Passing  upon  a  complaint  of  the  Homer  Furnace 
Co.,  operating  a  foundry  at  Coldwater,  Mich.,  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  recently  handed  down 
a  decision  holding  that  the  rate  of  pig  iron  from 
Toledo,  Ohio,  to  Coldwater  for  the  future  may  not 
exceed  $2.24  per  ton,  subject  to  the  10  per  cent  general 
rate  reduction  of  July  1,  1922. 


The  Pittsburgh  Gazette  Time.t,  in  a  column  quoting 
important  news  developments  from  its  files  of  other 
years,  recently  noted  that  40  years  ago  the  Carnegie 
Steel  Co.  reduced  wages  at  its  Homestead  plant  from 
$1.40  to  $1.20  per  day  of  10  hours.  Today's  rate  for 
common  labor  at  this  and  other  Steel  Corporation 
plants  is  $4.40  for  a  day  of  10  hours. 
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15rilish    Iron  and  Steel  Market 

JiipiiiH'st;   D«'iniiii«l   Slijiht — Improvement    in    Steel 

Follows     Boilermakers'     Settlement     Ruhr 

KlVorls  to  Kesiinie  Hampered  by  Laek 

of  Funds 

(Hy  Cable) 
London,  England,  Dec.  4. 

Pip  iron  is  linii  on  increasing  domestic  demand  and 
Cleveland  output  is  expanding.  P'oreign  inquiry  is 
rather  quiet.  Hematite  is  strong,  with  diminished  sup- 
plies for  first  quarter  delivery.  It  has  been  sold  up  to 
i"5  2'/6s.  ($22.24).  Additional  furnaces  have  been  re- 
started. The  total  number  of  Cleveland  furnaces  now 
blowing  is  44,  comprising  14  on  foundry  and  forge 
iron,  14  on  hematite  and  16  on  basic  iron. 

Foreign  ore  is  firmer  on  rising  freight  rates.  Sellers 
of  Bilbao  Rubio  ask  24s.  to  24%s.  ($5.21  to  $5.32)  c.i.f. 
Tees. 

Steel  is  firm,  with  increased  demand  for  ship  plates, 
following  on  the  releasing  of  contracts  held  up  by  the 
boilermakers'  dispute.  The  demand  is  mainly  for 
domestic  requirements  but  there  is  some  inquiry  from 
Germany.  Merchant  steel  is  quiet,  with  prices  un- 
changed. 

Continental  sterling  quotations  are  weaker  on  ex- 
changes but  sales  are  only  meager,  owing  to  the  un- 
certainty of  the  general  position.  Wire  rods  are  being 
quoted  at  £9  5s.  to  £9  7%s.  ($40.14  to  $40.69)  f.o.b. 
German  plates  have  been  offered  by  second-hand  dealers 
at  £10  (1.94c.  per  lb.)  f.o.b.  for  1  to  3  mm.  (No.  20  to 
12  gage)  and  £9  (1.74c.  per  lb.)  f.o.b.  for  3  to  5  mm. 
thickness  (No.  12  to  6Vz  gage),  all  for  shipment  in 
14  days. 

On  the  Continent  the  Ruhr  works  are  making  efforts 
to  resume  operations,  now  that  the  general  agreement 
has  been  signed  with  the  French  authorities.  The 
workers  generally  are  not  yet  agreeable  to  accept  the 
10-hr.  day.  The  works  in  many  cases  are  finding  diffi- 
culty in  starting  up,  owing  to  shortage  of  funds. 

Tin  plate  is  strong  on  continued  all-round  demand, 
with  sellers  over  the  minimum  prices  of  24s.  ($5.21) 
basis  IC  f.ob.  being  done  freely.  Export  sales  aie 
good,  especially  to  the  Continent,  with  Scandinavia 
in  the  lead.  Germany  is  inquiring.  A  small  oil  plate 
order  for  January  to  March  delivery  has  been  placed 
in  Wales  on  the  basis  of  the  schedule  price.  All  kinds 
of  wasters  are  in  short  supply.  Basis  prices  again  are 
being  talked  higher  on  increasing  costs. 

Galvanized  sheets  are  quiet  but  prices  are  steady, 
the  works  being  well  placed.  The  South  Durham  Steel 
&  Iron  Co.,  Ltd.,  Stockton-on-Tees,  is  arranging  to 
erect  a  plant  to  roll  galvanized  corrugated  sheets. 

.Japanese  demand  for  black  sheets  now  is  confined 
to  small  parcels  and  early  shipments.  The  works  are 
committed  well  forward.     Prices  are  unchanged. 

We   quote   per   gross   ton,    except   where    otherwise 
stated,  f.o.b.  makers'  works,  with  American  equivalent 
figured  at  $4.34  per  £1,  as  follows: 
Durham  coke,   delivered  £1   ISi/oS.  to£l   19s.       $8.35  to    $8.46 

Bilbao  Rubio   oret 1      4  5.21 

Cleveland  No.  1  foundry      5      7%  23.33 

Cleveland  No.  3  foundrv      5      0  21,70 

Cleveland  No.  4  foundry      4   19  21.48 

Cleveland  No.  4  forge..      4   18  21.27 

Cleveland   basic    5     0  21.70 

East  Coast  mixed 5     1%  upward  22.03  upward 

East  Coast  hematite...      4   19  to    5     0  21.48  to    21.70 

Ferromanganese    17     0  73.78 

Ferromanganese«    17     0  73.78 

Rails.    60  lb.   and  up...      8   in  to    9   10  36.89  to    41.23 

Billets    8      0  to    8   10  34.72  to    36.89 

Sheet  and  tin  plate  bars, 

Welsh     8   18%  38.79 

Tin  plates,   base  box.  .  .      1      3'/.      to    1     iVi        5.10  to      5.26 

C.  per  Lb. 

Ship  plates   9   10  to  10     0  1.84  to      1.94 

Boilerplates    13      0  to  13   10  2.52  to      2.62 

Tees    9   15  to  10     5  1.89  to      1.99 

Channels    9      0  to    9   10  1.74  to      1.84 

Beams    8   15  to    9      5  1.70  to      1.79 

Round  bars,    %    to  3   in.   10      5  to  10   15  1.99  to       2.08 


C.  per  Ui. 

Galvanized  slioeta,  24  gr.  £19     Os.    to  £19     Ss.  3.68  to      3.73 

Black  shcelB,  24  gage..    14     0  2.71 
Black   sheets,   Japanese 

spocincatlons   15     G  2.95 

Steel   hoops    12     0          &  12   10»  2.32  &      2. 42* 

Cold    rolled    steel    strip, 

20  gago 17   12'^  3.42 

Cotton  ties,  Indian  specl- 

flcatlons    15     0  2.91 

•Export  price.     tEx-shlp.  Tees,  nominal. 

Continental   Prices,  All   F.   O.   B.  Channel  Port& 

(Xomlnal) 

Foundry  pig  iron  : 

Belgium    £4   12%8.  to£4   15s.  $20.07  to  $20.61 

France     4    12iA      to    4  16  20.07  to    20.61 

Luxemburg    4  12^     to    4   15  20.07  to    20.61 

Billets   (nominal)  : 

Belgium    6     7%  27.67 

France     6     T/i  27.67 

Merchant  bar.s :  C.  per  Lb. 

Belgium 7   10         to    8     0  1.45  to      1.55 

Luxemburg     7   10         to    8     0  1.45  to      1.55 

France 7   10         to    8     0  1.45  to      1.55 

Joists   (beams)  : 

Belgium    7     0         to    7     2^A  1.36  to      1.39 

Luxemburg    7     0         to    7     2%  1.36  to      1.39 

France     7     0         to    7     2\t.  1.36  to      1.39 

Angles : 

Belgium     S     0         to    8     5  1.55  to      1.60 

'/4-in.  plates : 

Belgium     8      0          to    8      2V2  1.55  to      1.57 

Germany     8      0          to    8     2%  1.55  to      1.57 

A-in.  plates: 

Luxemburg     S     0          to    8      2%  1.55  to      1.57 

Belgium     S      0          to    8      214  1.55  to      1.57 


More  Active  Pig  Iron  Market — Extensive  Rail- 
road Buying 

London,  Nov.  15. — The  shadow  of  the  impend- 
ing general  election  has  so  far  had  little  adverse 
effect  upon  the  markets.  The  recent  rise  in  pig  iron 
prices  has  brought  in  some  very  good  buying,  more 
especially  on  the  part  of  home  consumers,  rather 
than  for  export,  the  former  realizing  that  they  can- 
not hope  for  cheaper  values  for  some  time  to  come. 
Purchases  have  been  made  for  deliveries  spread  well 
over  the  first  quarter,  and  in  some  cases  the  first  half, 
of  next  year,  and  makers  are  now  in  a  better  position 
than  they  have  been  for  some  time  past,  as  the  stocks 
of  Cleveland  material,  at  any  rate,  have  rapidly  di- 
minished. Some  various  substantial  contracts  for 
steel  material  have  been  placed  recently,  and  this  has 
led  pig  iron  manufacturers  to  expand  output,  and 
so  far  two  furnaces  are  being  restarted,  and  it  is 
probable  that  a  third  will  be  put  into  blast  shortly. 
Hematite  has  joined  in  the  improved  demand,  and 
here,  too,  sales  have  been  made  up  to  June,  prices 
being  very  firm  with  an  upward  tendency. 

In  finished  iron  and  steel  the  most  interesting  fea- 
ture recently  has  been  the  publishing  of  programs  by 
the  various  railroad  companies,  which  will  involve 
considerable  sums  of  money  as  well  as  employment 
for  some  little  time  to  come.  The  Southern  Railway 
contemplates  spending  about  £8,000,000  on  electrifica- 
tion, and  it  is  reported  that  all  the  work  will  be 
placed  with  British  suppliers.  The  North  Eastern 
Railway  is  spending  about  £4,000,000  on  new  loco- 
motives and  cars.  Apart  from  these,  some  good  orders 
for  rails  have  been  secured  for  colonial  markets,  while 
the  Admiralty  have  placed  contracts  for  structural 
material.  Shipbuilding  is  still  in  the  doldrums,  due 
to  the  continuation  of  the  boiler  makers'  dispute. 
Further  conferences  have  been  held  from  time  to  time, 
but  the  actual  result  is  an  adjournment  mainly  due 
to  the  obstinacy  of  both  sides.  This  dispute  is  now 
in  its  twenty-ninth  week  and  has  caused  complete 
paralysis  to  the  ship   yards  in   Scotland. 

Export  buying  has  not  been  particularly  brisk, 
except  in  the  case  of  specialties.  Tin  plates  are  boom- 
ing and  some  makers  have  sold  out  to  June.  Galvan- 
ized sheets  have  been  in  strong  demand  mainly  for 
the  Far  East,  and  the  same  is  the  case  with  black 
sheets.  The  orders  in  general  for  heavy  materials  are 
still  lacking. 


The  Steinhart  gas  combustion  system  is  to  be  ap- 
plied to  the  steam  boilers  at  the  Lackawanna  and 
Johnstown  plants  of  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  and  to 
boilers  at  the  plant  of  the  Trumbull-Cliffs  Furnace  Co., 
Warren,  Ohio. 


Prices  Finished  Iron  and  Steel  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh 

Carload  Lots 


Plates 

Sheared,  tank  quality,  base,  per  lb 2.50c. 

Structural   Materials 

Beams,  channels,  etc.,  base,  per  lb 2.50c. 

Sheet  piling- 2.65c. 

Iron   and   Steel   Bars 

Soft  steel  bars,  base,  per  lb 2.40c. 

Soft  ateel  bars  for  cold  finishing %3  per  ton  over  base 

Reinforcing  steel  bars,  base 2.40c. 

Beflned  iron  bars,  base,  per  lb 3.10c.  to  3.15c 

Double  refined  Iron  bars,  base,  per  lb 4.75c. 

Stay  bolt  iron  bars,  base,  per  lb 7.75c.  to  8c. 

Hot-Rolled  Flats 

Hoops,  base,  per  lb 3c. 

Bands,   base,  per  lb 3c. 

Strips,   base,   per  lb 3c. 

Cold-Finished   Steels 

Bars  and  shafting,  base,  per  lb 3c 

Bars,  S.  A.  E.  Series,  No.  2100 4  75c 

Bars,  S.  A.  E.  Series,  No.  2300 6.25o.  to  6!50c] 

Bars,  S.  A.  B.  Series  No.  3100 5.25c.  to  5.50c. 

Strips,    base,   per  lb 4.90c.  to  5.00c. 

Wire  Products 

Nails,  base,  per  keg J3.00 

Galvanized  nails,  1   in.  and  over $2.25  over  base 

Oalvanized  nails,  less  than  1  In 2.50  over  base 

Bright  plain  wire,  base.  No.  9  gage,  per  100  lb $2.75 

Annealed  fence  wire,  base,  per  100  lb 2  90 

Spring  wire,  base,  per  100  lb 3  70 

Galvanized  wire,  No.  9,  base,  per  100  lb 335 

•Galvaniaed  barbed,  base,  per  100  lb sisO 

Galvanized  staples,  base,   per  keg 3  gO 

Painted  barbed  wire,  base,  per  100  lb 345 

Polished  staples,  base,  per  keg '    3  45 

Cement  coated  nails,  base,  per  count  keg 2  70 

:^le  ties,   carlbads   to  jobbers 75  and  2  Vs  per  cent  off  list 

Woven  fence,  carloads  (to  jobbers) 67^  per  cent  off  list 

Woven  fence,  carloads   (to  retailers) 65  per  cent  off  list 

Bolts  and  Nuts 

Machine  bolts,  small,  rolled  threads, 

„     ^ .       ^  ,  60,  10  and  10  per  cent  off  list 

ilachme  bolts,  all  sizes,  cut  threads.  .60  and  10  per  cent  off  list 
Carriage  bolts,  %  x  6  in. : 

Smaller  and  shorter,  rolled  threads .  60  and  10  per  cent  off  list 

Carnage  bolts,  cut  threads,  all  sizes 60  per  cent  off  list 

Lag  bolts   . .    65  and  10  per  cent  off  list 

Plow  bolts,  Nos.  1,  2  and  3  heads. .  .50  and  10  per  cent  off  list 

Other  style  heads 20  per  cent  extra 

Machine  bolts,  c.p.c.  and  t.  nuts,  %  x  4  in., 

50  and  10  per  cent  off  list 

Larger  and  longer  sizes 50  and  10  per  cent  off  list 

Hot  pressed  square  or  hex.  nuts,  blank 4.25c.  off  list 

Hot  pressed  nuts,   tapped 4.25c.  off  list 

C.p.c.  and  t.  square  or  hex.  nuts,  blank 4.00c.  off  list 

C.p.c.  and  t.  square  or  hex.  nuts,  tapped 4.00c.  off  list 

Semi-finished  hex.  nuts: 

A  in.  and  smaller,  U.  S.  S 80  and  5  per  cent  off  list 

%   in.  and  larger,  U.  S.  S 75  and  5  per  cent  off  list 

Small  sizes,  S.  A.  E 80.  10  and  5  per  cent  off  list 

S.  A    E.,  %  in.  and  larger 75,  10  and  5  per  cent  off  list 

Stove  bolts  m  packages 75,  10  and  5  per  cent  off  list 

Stove  bolts  in  bulk 75, 10,  5  and  2  Mi  per  cent  off  list 

Tire   bolts    60  and  10  per  cent  off  list 

Bolt  ends  with  hot  pressed  nuts 60  and  5  per  cent  off  list 

Turnbuckles,  with  ends,   V4   in.  and  smaller, 

„       .  50  to  55  and  5  per  cent  off  list 

Turnbuckles,  without  ends,  Ms  m.  and  smaller, 

,„  65  and  5  to  70  and  10  per  cent  off  list 

Washers    5c.  to  5.25c.  off  list 

Semi-Finished  Castellated  and  Slotted  Nuts 


$4.80 
5.50 
6.50 


Per  1000 
L.  E.   U.  S.  S. 
$4.80 


%-in. 


Per  1000 
S.  A.  E.  U.  S.  S. 

.$15.00  $15.00 

.    19.50  20.00 

.    28.50  28.50 

.    37.00  37.50 

.    58.50  60.50 


%-in.    . 
1-ln.    . 
Larger  sizes — Prices  on  application. 

Cap  and  Set  Screws 

Milled  square  and  hex.  head  cap  screws. ..  .70  per  cent  off  list 

Milled  set  screws 70  per  cent  off  list 

TJpset   cap   screws 75  and  10  per  cent  off  list 

Upset  set  screws 75  and  10  percent  off  list 

Milled   studs    50  and  10  per  cent  off  list 

RiyeU 


Track  Equipment 

Spikes,  A  in.  and  larger,  base,  per  100  lb $.'?.00  to  $3  15 

Spikes,   %  in.,  ^  in.  and  %  in.,  per  100  lb 3.15  to  3.25 

Spikes,    A   in 3.15  to  3.25 

Spikes,  boat  and  barge,  base,  per  100  lb 3  25  to  3  50 

Track  bolts,  %  in.  and  larger,  base,  per  100  lb. .  4.00  to  4!2b 

Track  bolts,  %  in.  and  %  in.,  base,  per  100  lb..  5.00  to  6.50 

Tie  plates,  per  100  lb 2.55  to  2. St 

Angle  bars,  base,  per  100  lb 2.71 


Welded  Pipe 

Butt  Weld 


2H   to   6 59 

7  and  8 56 

9  and  10 54 

11  and  12 53 


Galv. 
1914 
25% 
42% 
48% 
50% 
Lap  Weld 
43% 
■-■■        2% 


Inches 
%   to   %. 

1   to  1%. 


Iron 

Black 
..+11 


to    % 47 


to 


•% 
43% 
41% 
40% 

24% 
30% 
42% 


strong,  plain  ends 
I   2  to  3 6 

%   to  ,% -hi: 


50% 


2    

2%  to  4. 
4%  to  6. 
7  to  8... 
9  and  10. 
11  and  12 


Lap  Weld,  extra  strong,  plain  ends 


46% 
45% 
39% 
32% 
31% 


2%    to   4. 
4%    to   6. 


To  the  large  jobbing  trade  the  above  discounts  are  In- 
creased by  one  point,  with  supplementary  discounts  of  5  per 
cent  on  black  and  1%  points,  with  a  supplementary  discount 
of  5  per  cent  on  galvanized. 


Lap  Welded  Steel 

2  to  2^4  in 

2^  to  2%  In 


Charcoal  Iron 

1%  In -(-II 

1%  to  1%  in +   I 

2  to  2V    • 


I  2%  in... 
2%  to  3  in. . . 
3Vi  to  4%  in. 


.—  » 

Less  carload  lots  4  points  less. 

Standard  Commercial  Seamless  Boiler  Tubes 
Cold  Drawn 

1  In 55        I   3  and  3%   in S( 

IVi   and  1%   in 47  3%   and  3%   in 37 

1%  in 31  4  in 41 

2  and   2%  In 22  4%  in.  and  5  In 3S 

2%   and  2%   in 32        | 

Hot  Rolled 

3  and  3%   in 38       1    4  In 43 

3%   in.  and  3%  in 39       | 

Less  carloads,  4  points  less.  Add  $8  per  net  ton  for  mor* 
than  four  gages  heavier  than  standard.  No  extras  tor 
lengths  up  to  and  Including  24  ft.  Sizes  smaller  than  1  in. 
and  lighter  than  standard  gage  to  be  sold  at  mechanical  tub* 
list  and  discount.  Intermediate  sizes  and  gages  not  listed 
take  price  of  net  larger  outside  diameter  and  heavier  gag*. 
Seamless  Mechanical  Tubing 

Carbon  under  0.30,   base 83  per  cent  off  list 

Carbon  0.30  to  0.40.  base 81  per  cent  off  list 

Plus    usual    differentials   and   extras  for   cutting.     Ware- 
house discounts  range  higher. 

Seamless  Locomotive  and  Superheater  Tubes 

Cents  per  Ft.  Cents  per  Ft. 

2% -In.  O.D.  10  gage..     20 

3-in.  O.D.  7  gage 35 

1%-in.  O.D.  9  gage...  15 
5% -In.  O.D.  9  gage...  56 
5 %-in.  O.D.  9  gage...      57 


2-ln.  O.D.   12  gage 

2-ln.  O.D.   11  gage 16 

2-ln.  O.D.  10  gage 17 

214   In.  O.D.  12  gage..  17 

2J^-In.  O.D.  11   gage..  18 


Tin  Plate 

Standard  cokes,  per  base  box $6.f 

Terne  Plate 

(Per  Package,  20  x  28  In.) 


8-lb.    coating,    100    lb. 

base     $11.00 

8-lb.   coating   I.   C 11.30 

12-lb.  coating  I.  C 12.70 

15-lb.   coating  I.  C 13.95 


20-lb.  coating  I.  C. 

25-lb.  coating  I.  C. 

30-lb.  coating  I.  C. 

35-lb.  coating  I.  C. 


Sheets 

Blue  Annealed 

Nos.  9  and  10   (base),  per  lb 2.90c.  to  Sa 

Box  Annealed,  One  Pass  Cold  Rolled 

No.  28   (base),  per  lb 3.75c.  to  S.8B«. 

Automobile  Sheets 

Regular  auto  body  sheets,  base  (22  gage),  per  lb B.SBo. 

Oalvanized 

No.  28  (base),  per  lb 4.85  to  5c. 

Long   Temes 

No.  28  gage  (base),  8-lb.  coating,  per  lb S.lf. 

Tin-ami  Black  Plat* 
No.  28   (base),  per  lb S.»»«- 
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Ores 

Lake  Supm-ior  Oris,  Delivered  Lower  Lake  Porte 

Old  range   Bessemer,   56  per  cent   Iron J6.45 

Old   range  non-Bessemer,   61H    Per  oent  Iron 6.70 

UesAbI   Bessemer,    66    per   cent   Iron 6.20 

Mesnbl  non- Bessemer,  61 V4   per  cent  Iron 6.66 

Foreign  Ore,  per  Unit,  c.i.f.  Philadelphia  or  Baltimore 
Iron  ore.  low  phos.,  copper  free,  55  to  58  per 

cent  iron  In  dry  Spanish  or  AJgoriiin...  11.00c. 
Iron  ore,  Swedish,  average  66  per  cent  Iron                      IO.6O0. 
Hanffanese  ore  washed,  51   per  cent  manga- 
nese, from  the  Caucasus,  nominal 41c. 

Manganese  ore,  ordinary,  48  per  cent  maaga- 

nese,  from   the  Caucasus 38c. 

Manganese  ore,  Brazilian  or  Indian,  nominal  42o. 
Tungsten  ore,  per  unit,  in  60  per  cent  con- 
centrates             J8.25  to  $10.00 

Chrome  ore,  basic,  48  per  cent  CraOs,  crude, 

per  ton,  c.i.f.  Atlantic  seaboard 18.00  to    28.00 

Molybdenum  ore,   85   per  cent   concentr*t»«, 

per  lb.   of  MoS,,  New   York 75c.  to  16c. 

Ferroalloys 

Ferromanganese,  domestic,  80  per  cent,  fur- 
nace, or  seaboard,  per  ton $107,50  to  $110.00 

Ferromanganese,  British,   80  per  cent,  f.o.b. 

Atlantic  port,  duty  paid 110.00 

Perrosllicon,  .'50  per  cent,   delivered 80.00  to      82.50 

Ferrotungsten,   per  lb.    contained   metal....  88c.  to  90o. 

Ferrochromium,  4  to  6  per  cent  carbon,  60 
to  70  per  cent  Cr.  per  lb.  contained  Cr. 
delivered     12c. 

Ferrochromium,  6  to  7  per  cent  carbon,  60 

to  70  per  cent  Or.,   per   lb 11.60c. 

Ferrovanadium,  per  lb.  contained  vanadium     $3.50  to      $4.00 

Ferrocarbontitanium,   15  to  18  per  cent,  per 

net     ton     200.00 

Spiegeleisen,   Bessemer  Ferrosilicon  and   Silvery   Iron 

(Per   gross   ton  furnace   unless  otherwise   stated) 
Spiegeleisen,  domestic,  19  to  21  per  cent....  $40.00 

Spiegeleisen.  domestic,  16  to  19  per  cent.  . . .  39.00 

Ferrosilicon,  Bessemer.  10  per  cent,  $41.50;  11  per  cent,  $44; 

12   per  cent,    $46.50. 
Silvery   iron,    6  per  cent,   $30.00 ;    7   per   cent,    $31.00 ;    8   per 

cent,   $32.50:   9  per  cent,   $34.50:    10  per  cent,    $36.50;    11 

per  cent,  $39.00  ;  12  per  cent,  $41.50. 

Fluxes  and  Refractories 

Fluorspar,  SO  per  cent  and  over  calcium  fluoride,  not 
over   5   per  cent  silica,   per  net  ton  f.o.b.   Illinois 

and   Kentucky   mines    $22.00 

Fluorspar,  85  per  cent  and  over  calcium  fluoride,  not 
over   5   per  cent   silica,   per  net  ton   f.o.b.   Illinois 

and  Kentucky  mines    2S.60 

Per  1000  f.o.b.  works: 

Fire  Clay ;  High  Duty  Moderate  Duty 

Pennsylvania    $42.00  to  $45.00     $37.00  to  $42.00 

Maryland     47.00  42.00 

Ohio      42.00  to    43.00        37.00  to    39.00 

Kentucky     42.00  to    43.00        37.00  to    39.00 

Illinois      37.00  to    42.00 

Missouri     42.00  to    45.00        35.00  to    40.00 

Ground   fire    clay,   per   net   ton 6.00  to      7,00 

Silica  Brick: 

Pennsylvania     42.00 

Chicago     49.00 

Birmingham    50.00 

Ground  silica  clay,  per  net  ton 8.00 

Magneslte  Brick: 

Standard    size,    per  net   ton    (f.o.b.    Balti- 
more and   Chester,   Pa.)    66.00 

Grain  magnesite,  per  net  ton  (f.o.b.  Balti- 
more and   Chester,  Pa.)    40.00 

Chrome  Brick : 

Standard   size,    per    net   ton    BO.OO 


Semi-Finished  Steel,  F.O.B.  Pittsburgh  or  Youngstown, 
per  gross  ton 

Rolling  billets,  4-ln.  and  over $40.00 

Rolling  billets,  2-ln.  and  under 40.0« 

Forging  billets,  ordinary   carbons 46.00 

Sheet  bars,   Be«Bemer <2.60 

Sheet  bars,  open-hearth 42.60 

Slabs $40.00 

Wire  rods,  common  soft,  base.  No.  6  to  Vi-ln 51.00 

Wire  rods,  common  soft,  coarser  than   ^4-in.      $2.60  over  bas* 

Wire    rods,   screw    stock $5.00  per  ton  over  base 

Wire  rods,  carbon  0.20  to  0.40 3.00  per  ton  over  base 

Wire  rods,  carbon  0.41  to  0.65 5.00  per  ton  over  base 

Wire  rods,  carbon  0.56  to  0.75 7.50  per  ton  over  base 

Wire   rods,  carbon  over  0.75 10.00  per  ton  over  base 

Wire  rods,  acid    15.00  per  ton  over  base 

Skelp,  grooved,  per  lb 2.35c.  to  2.40c. 

Skelp.  sheared,  per  lb 2.35c.  to  2.40c. 

Skelp,    universal,    per    lb 2.35c.  to  2.40c. 


Finished  Iron  and  Steel,  F.O.B.  Mill 

Rails,   heavy,    per   gross   ton    

Ralls,  light,  new  steel,  base,  lb 

Ralls,  light,  rerolled,  base,  per  lb 1.85c. 

$3.00 
3.15 
3.25 
4.00 
4.50 
2.56 


Spikes,   vlj-in.  and   larger,  base,   per  100  lb..,. 

Spikes,  Vo-in.  and  smaller,  base,  per  100  lb 

Spikes,  boat  and  barge,   base,   per  100  lb 

Track  bolts,  %-ln.  and  smaller,  base,  per  100  lb. 
Track  bolts,  %-in.  and  larger,  base,  per  100  lb. 

Tie  plates,  per  100  lb 

Angle  bars,  per  100  lb 

Bars,  common  iron,  base,  per  lb„  Chicago  mill 

Bars,  common   Iron,  Pittsburgh  mill   

Bars,  rails,  steel  reinforcing,  base,  per  lb 2.15c. 

Ground  shafting,  base,  per  lb 

Cut  nails,   base,   per  keg $3.15 


$43.00 

2.25c. 

to  2.00c. 

to  $3.15 

to    3.25 

to    3.50 

to    4.25 

to    5.00 

to    2.60 

2.7B 

2.40c. 

2.40e. 

to  2.26c. 

3.40c, 

to  $3.21 


Alloy  Steel 

S.A.K. 

Series  Bare 

Numbers  100  lb. 

2100*(iA%  Nickel,  10  to  20  per  cent  Carbon)...  $3.50 

2300    (SM:%   Nickel)     5.00  to    5.25 

2500    (5%    Nickel)     7.75  to    8.00 

3100    (Nickel   Chromium)    4.00  to    4.25 

3200    (Nickel  Chromium)    5.75  to    6.00 

3300    (Nickel  Chromium)    8.00  to    8.25 

3400    (Nickel  Chromium)    7.00  to    7.25 

5100    (Chromium   Steel)    3,75 

5200»  (Chromium   Steel)    7.50  to    8.00 

6100    (Chromium  Vanadium    bars) 4.75  to    5.00 

6100    (Chromium    Vanadium    spring  steel) 4.50  to    4.75 

9250    (Silico   Manganese   spring  steel) 3.75  to    4.00 

Nickel    Chrome    Vanadium     (0.60    Nickel,    0.50 

Chromium,    0.15    Vanadium)     6.00  to    5.26 

Chromium   Molybdenum   bars    (0.80 — 1.10   Chro- 
mium,  0.25—0.40  Molybdenum) 4.50  to    4.76 

Chromium    Molybdenum    bars    (0.50 — 0.70   Chro- 
mium,   0.15—0.25    Molybdenum)     4.25  to    4.60 

Chromium     Molybdenum    spring     steel     (1 — 1.25 

Cairomlum,  0.30— 0.50  Molybdenum) 4.75  to    5.00 

Above  prices  are  for  hot-rolled  alloy  steel  bars,  forglnr 
quality,  per  100  lb.,  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh.  Billets  4  x  4  In.  and 
larger  are  $10  per  gross  ton  less  than  net  ton  price  for  bare 
of  same  analyses.  On  smaller  than  4  x  4-ln.  billets  down 
to  and  including  2V2-in.  sq.  there  Is  a  size  extra  of  $10  per 
gross  ton  ;  on  billets  smaller  than  2H-in.  sq.,  the  net  ton  bar 
price  applies. 

•Not    S.A.E.    specifications,   but   numbered    by   manufac- 
turers   to   conform    to   S.A.E.    system. 


Freight  Rates 

All  rail  freight  rates  from  Pittsburgh  on  finished  iron   and   steel  products,  carload   lots, 
carload,  per  100  lb.: 
Philadelphia,  domestic. $0.32 
Philadelphia,  export,..   0.235 
Baltimore,    domestic..,   0.31 

Baltimore,   export    0.225 

New  York,  domestic,    0.34 

New  York,  export 0.255 

Boston,    domestic    ....   0.365 
Boston,  export   0.255 


Bufllalo    ...r. $0,265 

Cleveland     0.215 

Cleveland,  Toungstown 

Comb 0.19 

Detroit   0.29 

ancinnati     0.29 

Indianapolis    0.31 

Chicago    0.34 


St.   Louis    $0.43 

Kansas  City   0.735 

Kansas  City   (pipe)...  0.705 

St.    Paul    0.60 

Omaha    0.735 

Omaha    (pipe)    0.705 

Denver     1.26 

tDenver     (pipe) 1.17 


5,000   lb.   minimum 


•Pacific    Coast $1.15 

•Pac.  Coast,  ship  plates  1.20 

Birmingham    0.5* 

Memphis     0.5« 

Jacksonville,   all   rail..    0.70 
Jacksonville,    rail    and 

water    0.416 

New   Orleans    0.67 


•Appli. 


rload    80,000    lb. 


tMinimum  loading  46,000  V 
Rates  from  Atlantic  Coast  ports  (i.e..  New  York,  Philadelphia  anr 
steamship  lines,  via  the  Panama  Canal,  are  as  follows:  Pig  Iron,  35c 
steel,  common  wire  products  Including  cut  or  wire  nails,  spikes,  and 
No.  12  gage  and  lighter,  50c.;  rods,  40c.:  wire  rope  cables  and  strands,  45c. 
not  over  12  In.  in  diameter,  55c.  ;  over  12  In.  in  diameter,  2^4o,  per  in, 
carload   lots,   minimum   36,000   lb. 
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imore)  to  Pacific  Coast  porta  of  call  on  moet 
3  plates,  40c. ;  Ingot  and  muck  bars,  structural 
hoops,  40c.;  sheets  and  tin  plates,  40c.;  sheete. 
wire  fencing,  netting  and  stretcher,  40c. ;  pipe* 
fraction  thereof  additional.     All  rates  per  100   lb.   In 
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The   Iron   Age 


December  6,  1923 


FABRICATED   STEEL   BUSINESS  RAILROAD  EQUIPMENT  BUYING 


Awards   Over  27,000  Tons,  Mostly  in  the  East- 
Prospects  Good 

Another  good  week  in  the  volume  of  bookings  in 
fabricated  steel  work  called  for  upward  of  27,000  tons, 
of  which  20,000  was  placed  in  the  East,  mostly  for  pri- 
vate enterprises.  Fresh  inquiries  fell  to  less  than  10,- 
000  tons,  but  in  the  first  half  of  1924  fully  50,000  tons 
is  expected  in  school  buildings  for  New  York.  Awards 
include: 

Pictorial  Review  building,  Nintli  Avenue  at  Thirty-third 
Street,  New  York:  City,  12,000  tons  to  Levering  &  Garrigues 
Co. 

Barber  Asphalt  Paving  Co.,  tanks  at  Maurer,  N.  J.,  300 
tons,  to  Phoenix  Iron  Works,  Meadville,  Pa. 

Bellamose  Corporation,  factory  building  near  Hartford. 
Conn.,  700  tons,  to  American  Bridge  Co. 

State  of  New  Jersey,  highway  bridge  at  Point  Pleasant. 
200   tons,   to  Phoenix  Bridge  Co. 

Adirondack  Power  Co.,  power  plant  addition  in  northern 
New  York,  150  tons,  to  Blaw-Knox  Co. 

Loft  building,  West  Thirty-fifth  Street,  New  York.  130i) 
tons,  to  Hay  Foundry  &  Iron  Works. 

Lefcourt-Marlborough  Building,  Broadway  at  Thirty-sixth 
Street,  New  York,  4500  tons;  award  expected  this  week, 
probably  to  Taylor-Fichter  Steel  Construction  Co. 

John  A.  McCarthy,  garage,  New  York,  400  tons,  to  Hay 
Foundry  &  Iron  Works. 

S.  &  L.  Building  Co.,  apartment  building  at  Broadway  and 
Eighty-third  Street,  New  York,  1150  tons,  to  Hay  Foundry 
&  Iron  Works. 

Seventh  Avenue  and  Thirty-fifth  Street  Corporation,  loft 
building  at  that  address.  New  York,  4300  tons,  to  Levering  & 
Garrigues  Co. 

Highway  bridge  over  Missouri  River,  Wheeler,  S.  D.. 
superstructure,  1070  tons,  to  American  Bridge  Co.;  sub- 
structure.  292   tons,   to  Pittsburgh-Des   Moines   Steel  Co. 

Goodman  Mfg.  Co.,  addition  to  assembling  building. 
Chicago,  32S  tons,  to  Bethlehem   Steel  Co. 

Fifty  additional  shaft  sets  for  No.  4  shaft.  Eureka  Mine, 
Ramsey,  Mich..  Castile  Mining  Co.,  120  tons,  to  American 
Bridge  Co. 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  bridge  and  through  truss 
span.  174  tons,  to  American  Bridge  Co. 

Timken  Roller  Bearing  Co..  Canton,  Ohio,  factory  addition, 
300  tons,  to  Canton  Bridge  Co. 

Standard  Seamless  Tube  Co.,  addition.  Economic.  Pa.. 
200  tons,  to  McClintic-Marshall  Co. 

Structural   Projects  Pending 

Inquiries  for  fabricated  steel  work  include  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Bing  &  Bing,  apartment  building.  Forty-fifth  Street.  New 
York,   1000   tons. 

Pennsylvania  Railroad,  machine  shop  at  Clean,  N.  T.,  150 
tons. 

New  Jersey  Zinc  Co.,  building  at  Palmerton,  Pa.,  300  tons. 

Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks.  Navy  Department,  tanks  at 
Mare  Island,   Cal.,   500   tons. 

Turl  Engineering  Works,  tanks  to  be  erected  at  Peeks- 
kill,  N.  Y.,  300  tons. 

Loft  Building.  Thirty-seventh  Street,  New  York.  1000  tons; 
also  another  loft  building  in  the  same  district,  1000   tons. 

Public  schools  Nos.  36,  71  and  121,  New  York,  about  1300 
tons  each. 

Apartment  building.  Park  Avenue  and  Seventy-ninth 
Street,  New  York,  600  tons. 

Bakery  building  in  Queens  borough.  New  York,   700  tons. 

Mead-Morrison  Mfg.  Co.,  Chicago,  ore  bridge  trestle, 
Youngstown,    150   tons. 

Kentucky  Highway  Commission,  bridge  at  Pineville,  ISO 
tons,  bids  close  Dec.  10. 


Orders   for   3500   Cars   and   Inquiries   for   3757 — 
Repair  Business 

Developments  of  the  week  in  the  railroad  equipment 
market  include  orders  by  the  Southern  and  the  Balti- 
more &  Ohio  for  3000  cars  and  inquiries  for  upward  of 
3700  cars,  mostly  for  refrigerator  lines,  besides  note- 
worthy activity  in  repair  business.  The  principal  items 
are  given  below. 

The  railroads  on  Nov.  15  had  the  smallest  number 
of  freight  cars  in  need  of  repair  they  have  had  in  years. 
On  that  date  they  totaled  149,192,  or  G^^i  per  cent  of 
the  o\vnership.  Of  the  total  number,  116,534  were  in 
need  of  heavy  repair.  The  number  of  freight  cars  in 
need  of  repair  on  Nov.  15  was  a  decrease  of  66,819 
compared  with  the  number  on  Jan.  1  this  year,  at  which 
time  there  were  216,011. 

The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  has  ordered  1000  70-ton 
steel  gondolas  from  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  to  be  built  at 
the  Cambria  works  at  Johnstown,  Pa. 

The  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  has  contracted  with  the 
American  Car  &  Foundry  Co.  for  the  repair  of  200  gondolas. 

The  Great  Northern  Railway  will  build  in  its  own  shops 
500  stock  cars  for  which  it  recently  inquired  among  car 
builders. 

The  Missouri  Pacific  Railroad  has  placed  an  order  with 
the  Sheffield  Car  &  Equipment  Co.  for  the  repair  of  1000 
box  cars. 

The  Norfolk  &  Western  Railroad  is  asking  for  bids  on 
the  repair  of  1000  57%-ton  hopper  cars. 

The  Wabash  Railroad  is  expected  to  place  orders  this 
week  for  1750  box  cars  and  250  gondolas,  for  which  it  in- 
quired some  weeks  ago. 

The  Southern  Railway  has  placed  2000  steel  center  sill 
40-ton  box  cars  with  the  American  Car  &  Foundry  Co.  in 
addition   to  1000   placed   with  the  same  builder  a  week  ago. 

The  Southern  Pacific  has  finally  put  out  an  inquiry  for 
3057  refrigerator  cars  for  the  Pacific  Fruit  Express. 

The  W^estern  Pacific  is  asking  for  figures  on  500  re- 
frigerator cars  for  the  Western  Refrigerator  Line.  The 
same  road  is  in  the  market  for  10  locomotives  and  200 
50-ton  automobile   cars. 

The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  has  decided  not  to  buy  50  coaches 
and   4  dining  cars. 

The  New  York  Central  is  inquiring  for  500  flat  car 
bodies  and  500  stock  car  bodies. 

The  Universal  Portland  Cement  Co.  has  decided  not  to 
buy  50  70-ton  hopper  cars. 

The  Southern  Railway  placed  1000  center  constructions 
with  the  Virginia   Bridge  &  Iron  Works. 

The  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  is  inquiring  for  25  steel  under- 
frames  for  caboose  cars. 


Detroit  Scrap  Market 

Detroit,  Dec.  4. — The  market  on  old  material  has 
shown  a  tendency  to  follow  the  turn  of  the  pig  iron 
market  during  the  past  week,  the  grades  of  scrap 
most  in  demand  registering  advances  from  $1  to  $2  per 
ton.  Dealers  predominated  in  the  bidding  on  the 
offering  of  one  of  the  largest  producers  of  approxi- 
mately 3000  tons  of  turnings,  borings,  registered 
hydraulic  compressed,  flashings  and  heavy  melting 
steel  for  December  delivery. 

The  following  prices  are  quoted  on  a  gross  ton 
basis  f.o.b.  cars  producers'  yards,  excepting  stove 
plate.  No.  1  machinery  cast  and  automobile  cast 
which  are  quoted  on  a  net  ton  basis : 

Heavy   melting   steel $13.50  to  $14.50 

Shoveling   Steel 13.50  to    14.50 

Borings    10.00  to    11.00 

Short    turnings    10.00  to    11.00 

Long  turnings    9. 00  to      9.50 

No.    1    machinery    cast 17.00  to    IS. 00 

Automobile    cast 23.50  to    24.00 

Hydraulic    compressed 11.00  to    11.50 

Stove  plate 15.00  to    16.00 

No.  1  bushelings 10.00  to    11.00 

Sheet  clippings    8.25  to      8.75 

Flashings 10.50  to    11.00 


The  Lyon  fair  will  hold  its  next  meeting  in  Lyon, 
France,  from  March  3  to  17,  1924.  American  manu- 
facturers, especially  those  who  specialize  in  labor 
saving  devices  and  machinery,  are  invited  to  partici- 
pate. Emile  Garden  is  official  delegate  of  the  fair  for 
the  United  States,  with  headquarters  at  50  Church 
Street,  New  York. 


A  McKee  patented  revolving  distributor  is  to  be  in- 
stalled on  No.  3  blast  furnace  of  the  Cambria  plant, 
Johnstown,  Pa.,  of  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  by  Arthur 
G.  McKce  &  Co.  The  new  equipment  includes  all  parts 
of  the  distributer  proper  and  also  a  new  cast  steel  gas 
seal. 
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NON-FERROUS  METALS 


The  Week's  Prices 

Cents  per  I'mind  for  Early  Delivery 
Copper,  New  York  Straits  Lead  Zlno 

Elootro-  New  New  St  f^ew  St.    ^ 

Nov.  Lake  lytic*  York  York  Louis  York  Louis 

2S 13.25  12.87H'  47.50  7.00  G.SD  6.72V,  S.31<.. 

30 13.25  12.87Vj  47.25  7.00  6.80  6.72V<)  6.;i7 ',.'. 

Dec. 

1 13.25  12.87V4  7.00  6.80  6.72y.  6.S7'.. 

3 13.25  12.S7V4  47.25  7.10  6.90  6.70  6.3.'i' 

4 13.25  12.87%  47.25  7.10  7.00  6.70  6.35 

•Ui'flnery  ciuotation  :  delivered  price   i/4c.  higher. 

New  York 

New  York,  Dec.  4. 

Most  of  the  markets  are  quiet-  but  prices  are  steady 
to  higher.  Demand  for  copper  is  very  "light,  but  tin 
buying  continues  fairly  active.  The  lead  market  is  the 
strongest  of  all  and  demand  for  zinc  has  fallen  off  de- 
cidedly. 

Copper. — The  electrolytic  copper  market  has  turned 
decidedly  dull  the  last  week  and  there  is  an  absence  of 
both  buying  and  inquiry.  Under  such  circumstances 
prices  have  usually  declined  in  the  last  few  months,  but 
this  time  quotations  have  remained  steady  at  13.12y2C. 
to  13.25c.,  delivered,  the  whole  week.  Lake  copper  is 
largely  nominal  at  13.25c.,  delivered. 

Copper  Averages. — The  average  price  of  Lake  cop- 
per for  the  month  of  November,  based  on  daily  quota- 
tions in  The  Ikon  Age,  was  13.31c.,  New  York.  The 
average  price  of  electrolytic  copper  was  12.76c.,  re- 
finery, or  13.01c.,  delivered. 

Tin. — The  shortage  of  Straits  tin  for  December 
which  appeared  possible  a  short  time  ago  has  been  re- 
lieved by  shipments  from  London.  Already  300  tons 
has  arrived  and  an  equal  amount  is  afloat.  Yesterday 
some  sellers  became  panicky  in  the  absence  of  any  sus- 
tained demand  and  one  lot  of  December  delivery  sold  as 
low  as  46.75c.  The  week  as  a  whole  has  been  quiet  com- 
pared with  previous  ones,  total  sales  amounting  to  only 
250  tons,  of  which  150  tons  was  sold  on  the  Metal  Ex- 
•change  on  Nov.  28.  The  quotation  for  spot  Straits  tin 
today  at  New  York  was  47.25c.,  with  the  market  in- 
:active.  London  prices  today  were  about  £5  per  ton 
higher  than  a  week  ago,  with  spot  Standard  quoted  at 
£236  15s.,  future  standard  at  £237  12s.  6d.  and  spot 
Straits  at  £238  5s.  Deliveries  into  consumption  for  the 
month  of  November  were  6785  tons,  with  1072  tons  in 
stock  and  landing  on  Nov.  30.  Imports  for  11  months 
■of  this  year  have  been  62,712  tons,  of  which  4180  tons 
was  received  in  November.  Arrivals  thus  far  this 
month  have  been  675  tons,  with  6095  tons  reported 
afloat. 

Lead. — The  market  is  strong,  demand  is  good  and 
prices  have  advanced.  The  leading  interest  raised  its 
quotation  on  Dec.  1  from  6.85c.  to  7c.,  New  York,  the 
■outside  market  having  already  reached  that  level  sev- 
•eral  days  before.  Today  as  high  as  7.10c.,  New  York, 
was  paid  and  yesterday  the  metal  sold  as  high  as  6.90c., 
St.  Louis,  which  is  equivalent  to  7.25c.,  New  York.  It 
IS  apparent  that  sellers  who  previously  had  been  try- 
ing to  hold  the  market  in  check  have  parted  with  their 
metal  and  are  no  longer  selling. 

Zinc. — The  market  has  turned  extremely  dull  with 
almost  no  sales  or  inquiries.  Prime  Western  for  early 
delivery  is  quoted  largely  nominal  at  6.35c.,  St.  Louis,  or 
G.70c.,  New  York.  Prices  here  and  in  London  are  not 
conducive  to  export  business. 

Nickel. — ^Shot  and  ingot  nickel  are  quoted  unchanged 
at  29c.  to  32e.  per  lb.,  with  electrolytic  nickel  held  at 
32c.  by  the  leading  producers.  Both  shot  and  ingot 
nickel  in  the  outside  market  are  quoted  at  29c.  to  32c. 

Antimony. — The  market  is  easier  with  wholesale 
lots  of  Chinese  metal  for  early  delivery  quoted  at  8.75c., 
New  York,  duty  paid. 

Aluminum. — Virgin  metal,  98  to  99  per  cent  pure,  is 
quoted  by  importers   at  26  to   26.50c.,  delivered,  duty 


paid,  with  some  sellers  unable  to  obtain  the  metal  from 

foreign  producers. 

Old  Metals.— Business  is  quiet  and  the  market  is 

generally    unchanged.     Dealers'  selling   prices   are   as 

follows: 

Cents 
Per  Lb. 

Copper,    heavy    and    crucible    12.50 

Copper,    heavy   and    wire    1175 

Copper,     light    and    bottoms     10.00 

Heavy    machine    composition     10.50 

Brass,    heavy     7  75 

Brass,    light     '.     6,25 

No.   1  red  brass  or  composition  turnings. .      8.75 

No.  1  yellow  rod  brass  turnings 6.75 

Lead,     heavy     c.50 

^«J»'J-     'ea     5.50 

Zinc    5  QQ 

Cast    aluminum     .'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'  16  75 

Sheet   aluminum ^IM 

Chicago 

Chicago,  Dec.  4.— Tin  and  lead  have  advanced 
while  the  other  metals  remain  unchanged.  Tin  is 
closely  held  and  advances  with  every  indication  of 
interest  on  the  part  of  the  buyers.  Lead  has  gone  up 
as  a  result  of  an  advance  for  the  leading  interest. 
In  fact,  independents  are  quoting  oven  higher  than  the 
price  of  the  foremost  producer.  While  copper  prices 
are  unchanged,  there  has  been  considerable  buying 
for  first  quarter  as  well  as  a  fair  volume  for  second 
quarter.  Spelter  is  also  considered  a  good  buy  at 
present  prices  and  some  first  quarter  business  is  being 
placed.  Although  antimony  is  off'ered  more  freely,  it 
is  stifi'er  in  price  than  a  week  ago.  Old  metal  prices 
remain  unchanged.  We  quote  in  carload  lots:  Lake 
copper,  13.50c.;  tin,  48.50c.;  lead,  7c.;  spelter,  6.40c.; 
antimony,  lie;  in  less  than  carload  lots.  On  old  metals 
we  quote  copper  wire  crucible  shapes  and  copper  clips 
10.50c.;  copper  bottoms,  9.25c.;  red  brass,  8.50c.;  yel- 
low brass,  6.50c.;  lead  pipe,  5.50c.;  zinc,  4.25c.;  pew- 
ter. No.  1,  25c.;  tin  foil,  32c.;  block  tin,  36c.;  all  buy- 
ing prices  for  less  than  carload  lots. 


Production  Well  Sustained  in  Mahoning 
Valley 

YouNGSTOWN,  Dec.  4. — Iron  and  steel  production 
is  well  sustained  this  week  in  the  Mahoning  Valley, 
losses  in  one  direction  being  more  than  offset  by  gains 
in  others.  For  instance,  the  steel  ingot  production 
rate  of  the  Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Co.  this  week 
is  75  per  cent,  as  compared  with  a  recent  low  of  45 
per  cent.  The  company  this  week  added  one  active 
open-hearth  furnace  at  its  Brier  Hill  plant,  for  a  total 
of  11  active  furnaces  in  the  group  at  Youngstown  and 
East  Youngstown. 

Rolling  mill  operating  average  is  also  higher,  inas- 
much as  Sheet  &  Tube  company  has  placed  five  mills 
at  its  Western  reserve  plant,  Warren,  on  the  active 
list.  The  Mahoning  Valley  Steel  Co.  has  added  four 
mills  to  its  active  complements  at  Niles,  for  a  total 
of  eight,   its  complete   group. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Trumbull  Steel  Co.  has 
suspended  two  sheet  mills,  and  has  reduced  the  oper- 
ations of  its  strip  department  to  a  60  per  cent  basis. 

The  Sheet  &  Tube  company  has  suspended  its  Tod 
blast  furnace,  in  the  Brier  Hill  plant,  cutting  the  num- 
ber of  its  active  stacks  in  the  Youngstown  district  to 
four,  of  nine.  The  company  has  an  ample  supply  of 
iron,   however,   in  its  furnace  yard. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  A.  M.  Byers  Co.,  Pitts- 
burgh, is  preparing  to  blow  in  its  Mattie  blast  furnace 
at  Girard,  Ohio,  which  has  been  inactive  for  repairs, 
and  it  is  expected  the  stack  will  resume  this  month. 

Of  the  120  sheet  and  jobbing  mills  in  the  Mahon- 
ing Valley,  74  were  scheduled  at  the  beginning  of  the 
week,  a  gain  of  seven  as  compared  with  the  week  be- 
fore, while  15  of  17  pipe  mills  are  in  commission. 


Production  of  bench  workers  has  been  increased 
22  per  cent  merely  by  raising  the  height  of  the 
stools  2  in.,  according  to  William  R.  Basset,  president 
of  Miller,  Franklin,  Basset  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York, 
in  a  discussion  of  the  effect  of  fatigue.  Unnecessary 
noise  has  been  found  to  be  very  tiring,  he  said. 
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PERSONAL 


Mark  Fenton,  vice-president  New  Industries  Co., 
Youngstown,  Ohio,  who  is  cooperating  with  the 
Youngstown  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  securing  new 
industries  for  that  city,  is  on  tour  in  the  South  ad- 
dressing civic  bodies  on  the  subject  of  community  co- 
operation in  securing  industrial  enterprises.  He  is 
scheduled  to  speak  this  week  at  Orlando  and  Jack- 
sonville, Fla.,  and  points  in  Alabama  and  Georgia. 

L.  J.  Campbell,  president  and  chairman  of  the 
board  of  directors  Atlas  Steel  Corporation,  Dunkirk, 
N.  Y.,  soon  will  be  brought  to  the  home  of  his  father, 
James  A.  Campbell,  Youngstown,  Ohio,  from  New 
York,  where  he  has  been  recovering  from  the  amputa- 
tion of  his  left  leg.  Mr.  Campbell's  complete  recovery 
is  expected,  as  he  is  improving  rapidly. 

J.  S.  Vanick  has  resigned  as  research  metallurgist 
for  the  government  fixed  nitrogen  research  laboratory 
and  as  liaison  officer  for  sections  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment at  the  Bureau  of  Standards  to  accept  a  position 
as  research  metallurgist  in  the  new  research  and  de- 
velopment department  of  the  International  Nickel  Co., 
Bayonne,  N.  J. 

R.  C.  Moore,  chief  engineer  Charles  A.  Schieren 
Co.,  New  York,  is  scheduled  to  deliver  an  address  on 
"Leather  Belting — Its  Manufacture,  Uses  and 
Abuses,"  at  the  meeting  of  the  machine  shop  section 
of  the  Providence  Engineering  Society  at  the  society's 
rooms,  Providence,  R.  I.,  on  the  evening  of  Dec.  11. 

G.  Bluemel,  previously  connected  with  the  Fergu- 
son Furnace  Co.  for  eight  years  as  chief  engineer  and 
vice-president,  has  become  associated  with  Tate-Jones 
&  Co.,  Inc.,  furnace  engineers  and  builders,  and  will 
manage  the  New  York  sales  district  covering  New 
York,  New  Jersey  and  New  England,  with  head- 
quarters at  50  Church  Street,  New  York. 

L.  J.  Hammond  has  been  elected  president  of  the 
Strong,  Carlisle  &  Hammond  Co.,  Cleveland,  to  fill 
the  vacancy  caused  by  the  recent  death  of  Edgar  A. 
Strong.  Mr.  Hammond  has  been  treasurer  of  the 
company  and  general  manager.  He  will  continue  in 
the  latter  capacity  and  has  been  succeeded  as  treasurer 
by  H.  W.  Strong,  formerly  secretary.  T.  W.  Carlisle 
has  been  elected  secretary. 

Jay  J.  Seaver  has  been  elected  vice-president  of 
Arthur  G.  McKee  &  Co.,  engineers,  Cleveland,  suc- 
ceeding Donald  D.  Herr,  who  was  killed  recently  in 
the  Japanese  earthquake.  Mr.  Seaver,  who  is  a  grad- 
uate of  the  University  of  Michigan,  has  been  asso- 
ciated with  the  McKee  company  for  ten  years  and  has 
a  wide  acquaintance  among  blast  furnace  men. 

A.  J.  Theisen,  secretary  Great  Lakes  Foundry  Co., 
Port  Huron,  Mich.,  sailed  from  New  York  Dec.  5  to 
spend  several  months  in  Europe  and  on  the  African 
Continent. 

John  H.  Marlotte,  at  present  with  the  Charles  A. 
Strelinger  Co.,  Detroit,  and  formerly  secretary  J.  R. 
Stone  Tool  &  Supply  Co.,  Detroit,  has  joined  the  sales 
force  of  Stocker-Rumely-Wachs  Co.,  Chicago,  and  will 
cover  a  territory  consisting  of  the  southern  Chicago 
suburbs,  northwestern  Indiana  and  western  Michigan. 

W.  J.  Adamson,  formerly  assistant  general  sales 
manager  Trumbull  Steel  Co.,  Warren,  Ohio,  has  as- 
sumed the  duties  of  assistant  to  the  vice-president, 
and  F.  H.  Loomis  will  take  over  his  former  position. 
A.  C.  Adams  of  the  home  district  sales  department 
will  succeed  Mr.  Loomis  as  home  district  sales  man- 
ager. R.  G.  Carter  will  have  charge  of  the  office  man- 
agement of  the  general  sales  department. 

J.  C.  Mears  of  the  St.  Louis  office  of  Rogers,  Brown 
&  Co.,  has  been  transferred  to  Chicago,  where  he  will 
continue  to  cover  the  States  of  Iowa  and  Nebraska, 
which  have  been  added  to  the  territory  served  by  the 
Chicago  office.  S.  B.  Morrison  of  the  Philadelphia 
office  has  been  transferred  to  St.  Louis  as  manager. 


Barton  R.  Shover,  consulting  engineer,  Pittsburgh, 
has  been  invited  by  the  American  committee  of  the 
World  Power  Conference,  to  be  held  in  London,  June 
30  to  July  12,  to  present  a  paper  on  "Power  in  the 
Steel  Industry."  He  is  well  qualified  to  prepare 
such  a  paper  by  reason  of  his  extensive  experience  in 
the  steel  industry  as  electrical  engineer  during  the  con- 
struction of  the  Gary,  Ind.,  plant  of  the  Illinois  Steel 
Co.;  as  general  manager  of  the  Tata  Iron  &  Steel  Co., 
Jamshedpur,  India;  as  general  superintendent  of  the 
Brier  Hill  Steel  Co.,  Youngstown,  Ohio,  and  as  consult- 
ing engineer  for  the  Dominion  Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  Sydney, 
N.  S.,  and  for  several  other  steel  companies. 

F.  S.  Auty,  managing  editor  of  Chatter,  the 
monthly  publication  of  the  Machinery  Club  of  Chicago, 
has  been  appointed  advertising  manager  of  Drying 
Systems,  Inc.,  11  South  Desplaines  Street,  Chicago, 
manufacturer  of  equipment  for  baking  enamels  and 
Japans  and  for  the  drying  of  paint  and  varnishes  on 
manufactured  metal  products. 

Charles  Deere  Wiman,  great-grandson  of  John 
Deere,  has  been  appointed  general  manager  of  the 
Union  Malleable  Iron  Works  plant  of  Deere  &  Co.,  at 
East  Moline,  111.  E.  A.  Gullberg,  who  has  been  acting- 
manager  and  superintendent  since  the  resignation  of 
J.  L.  Simmons,  will  continue  as  general  superintendent. 


OBITUARY 

Charles  N.  James,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  who  recent- 
ly died  in  his  fiftieth  year,  was  associated  for  some 
time  with  the  Dodge  Haley  Co.,  Boston,  dealer  in  iron 
and  steel.  During  the  last  part  of  his  life  Mr.  James 
was  actively  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  automo- 
bile wheels. 

Henry  Pearson,  vice-president  Wason  Mfg.  Co., 
Springfield,  Mass.,  car  manufacturer,  died  suddenly 
Nov.  27  in  his  office.  He  was  president  of  the  com- 
pany from  1906  to  1910,  prior  to  its  acquisition  by  the 
J.  G.  Brill  Co.  He  was  born  in  Stockport,  England, 
Sept.  14,  1852. 

Robert  E.  Gaskell,  aged  68,  president  William 
Gaskell  &  Son,  bolt  and  nut  manufacturers,  Brooklyn, 
died  on  Nov.  30  at  his  home  in  Oceanside,  near  Rock- 
ville  Centre,  L.  I.  Mr.  Gaskell  was  born  in  Man- 
chester, England.  His  father  was  William  Gaskell, 
who,  in  1865,  founded  the  manufacturing  firm  in 
Brooklyn. 

Samuel  James  Burrell  Prior,  head  of  the  firm  of 
tin  plate  merchants  of  that  name  at  47  King  William 
Street,  London,  England,  who  recently  had  retired  from 
active  business,  died  on  Nov.  28,  at  the  age  of  77. 

Francis  E.  Myers,  president,  F.  E.  Myers  &  Bro. 
Co.,  pump  manufacturer,  Ashland,  Ohio,  died  Dec.  3, 
aged  74  years. 


Canadian  Scrap  Market 

Toronto,  Ont.,  Dec.  3. — Melters  continue  to  show 
but  passing  interest  in  the  iron  and  steel  scrap  market 
and  as  a  result  the  demand  for  most  materials  is  al- 
most at  a  standstill.  Some  trading  is  reported  be- 
tween dealers,  but  in  most  cases  the  movement  is 
light,  and  buying  is  only  reported  at  prices  below  the 
market.  Steel  plants  are  taking  in  odd  lots  of  heavy 
melting  steel  and  turnings,  but  in  nearly  all  instances 
the  demand  is  for  spot  delivery  and  no  interest  is  re- 
ported in  old  material  for  first  quarter.  Iron  and 
steel  scrap  prices  are  as  follows: 

Toronto  Montreal 

Gross  Tons 

Steel  turnings $10.00  $7.00 

Machine  shop  turnings 10.00  7.00 

Wrought   pipe 8.00  8.00 

Rails    12.00  13.50 

No.    1    wrought  scrap 14.00  14.00 

Heavy  melting  steel 12.00  10.00 

Steel  axles   15.00  18.00 

Axles  wrought  iron 18.00  20.00 

Net  Tons 

Standard  car  wheels 15.00  14.00 

Malleable    scrap 15.00  12.00 

Slove  plate 15.00  14.00 

No.  1  machinery  cast 18.00  18.00 
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K()IM)I{\    CONVENTION  OF  1924 

AiiH'rican  I'liuiidrvincn's  Association  Ucluriis  to  a 
Fall  Mectin;,' 

At  a  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Ameri- 
can Foundrymen's  Association,  held  in  New  York  Nov. 
20,  it  was  unanimously  voted  to  hold  the  next  conven- 
tion of  the  association  and  exhibit  of  foundry  equip- 
ment in  the  fall  of  1924,  preferably  in  the  month  of 
October. 

From  1911  to  1920  the  annual  meetings  of  the  asso- 
ciation were  held  in  September  or  October  of  each  year. 
Due  to  business  conditions  in  1921,  the  meeting  was 
postponed,  being  held  at  Rochester  in  June  of  1922. 
The  last  one  was  at  Cleveland  in  May,  192.3.  There 
has  been  a  feeling  on  the  part  of  many  that  fall  dates 
are  more  desirable  and  a  number  of  good  reasons  have 
been  given  in  support  of  the  change. 

It  is  pointed  out  that  men  who  attend  the  conven- 
tions get  new  ideas  from  the  papers  and  discussions, 
from  contact  with  other  foundrymen  whom  they  meet, 
or  at  the  exhibits,  which  can  be  advantageously  applied 
to  their  operations.  Members  of  the  many  technical 
committees  receive  inspiration  and  incentive  to  accom- 
plish certain  results,  but  with  the  coming  of  warm 
weather    and    summer    vacations    the    application    of 


methods  and  ideas  advanced  at  a  spring  meeting  is  put 
to  one  side  and  too  often  forgotten  altogether. 

In  the  fall,  managers,  superintendents  and  foremen 
return  from  the  conventions  ready  to  put  into  practice 
immediately  the  things  they  have  learned  that  will  help 
them  to  improve  output  both  in  quality  and  quantity. 
It  is  believed  that  the  exhibitors  will  also  welcome  a 
return  to  fall  conventions,  as  it  will  give  them  a  better 
opportunity  of  following  up  inquiries  secured  during 
convention  week. 

In  considering  location,  the  board  of  directors  felt 
that  the  Central  West  was  the  logical  place,  as  the 
Milwaukee  convention  in  1918  was  the  only  one  held 
west  of  Cleveland  since  the  Chicago  convention  in  1914. 
The  selection  of  a  city  was  left  to  a  special  committee 
appointed  by  the  president.  The  cities  from  which  in- 
vitations have  been  received  and  which  were  given  fav- 
orable consideration  are  Chicago,  Detroit,  Indianapolis, 
Kansas  City  and  Milwaukee.  The  facilities  these  cities 
have  to  offer  in  hotel  accommodations,  meeting  rooms 
and  exhibition  buildings  will  be  investigated  and  a  de- 
cision reached,  announcement  of  which  will  probably  be 
made  some  time  in  January.  Members  who  have  a 
preference  as  to  location  are  invited  to  present  their 
reasons  to  the  secretary,  C.  E.  Hoyt,  140  South  Dear- 
born Street,  Chicago,  for  the  consideration  of  the  com- 
mittee. 


NATIONAL  ENGINEERING  MUSEUM 


Comniittee   Organized   to   Interest   Engineers   and 
Leaders  in   Industry 

The  movement  to  establish  a  national  museum  of 
engineering  and  industry  has  taken  on  a  new  turn. 
The  so-called  four  founder  engineering  societies — those 
of  civil,  electrical,  mechanical  and  mining  engineers — ■ 
having  decided  that  they  were  not  constituted  as 
societies  to  assume  the  responsibilities  attendant  on 
carrying  out  the  project,  an  organizing  committee  of 
25  has  come  into  being  with  the  plan  of  interesting 
individual  members  of  the  societies  and  leaders  in 
industry  in  the  museum  movement.  Briefly  the  effort 
is  to  secure  a  central  place,  say  in  Washington  in 
connection  with  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  where 
model  and  records  of  engineering  developments  may 
be  exhibited,  if  not  merely  preserved,  before  many  of 
them  get  lost  or  destroyed.  It  is  believed  that  such  a 
collection  will  be  of  great  value  to  the  investigator  and 
that  it  is  fitting  that  so  great  an  industrial  nation  as 
the  United  States  should  possess  a  museum  fully  as 
'^  comprehensive  and  educational  as  similar  collections 
I  abroad. 
j  The  organizing  committee  is  as  follows: 

Robert    S.    Brookings,    president    Institute    of    Economics, 
Washington,    and  regent  Smithsonian  Institution. 

Irving  T.  Bush,  president  Bush  Terminal  Co..  New  York. 

Robert  W.   de  Forest,   president  Metropolitan   Museum  of 
Art,  New  York. 

Frederic   A.    Delano,    acting   chairman    of   the    committee, 
regent  Smithsonian   Institution,  Washington. 

Philip  T.   Dodge,  president  International   Paper  Co.,   New 
York. 

Gano  Dunn,  president  J.  G.  White  Co.,  New  York. 

T,  Coleman  du  Pont,  financier,  New  York. 

Howard  Elliott,  president  Northern  Pacific  Railroad,  New 
York. 

Michael  Friedsam,  president  B.  Altman  Co.,  New  York. 

Edwin  M.   Herr,   president  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg. 
Co.,  Pittsburgh. 

Ira    N.    Hollis,    president   Worcester    Polytechnic    School, 
Worcester,    Mass. 

Edward  N.  Hurley,  president  Hurley  Mfg.  Co.,  Chicago. 

Samuel     Insull,     president     Commonwealth     Edison     Co., 
Chicago. 

D.  S.  Jacobus,  engineer  Babcock  &  Wilcox  Co.,  New  York. 

Thomas  W.  Lamont,  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.,  New  York. 

Henry  G.  Leach,  editor  The  Forum,  New  York. 

William  Barclay  Parsons,   engineer.  New  York. 

Chas.  Piez.  president  Link  Belt  Co.,  Chicago. 

H.   F.   J,   Porter    (acting  secretary),   consulting   engineer, 
New  York. 


George  D.  Pratt,  president  Pratt  Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

George  E.  Roberts,  vice-president  National  City  Bank 
(acting  treasurer).   New   York. 

Julius  Rosenwald,   Sears,   Roebuck  &  Co.,   Chicago. 

Mortimer  L.   Schiff,  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co.,  New  York. 

Frederick  D.  Underwood,  president  Brie  Railroad,  New 
York. 

Samuel  M.  Vauclain,  president  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works, 
Philadelphia. 


President  Grace  Looks  for  Fair  Average  Year 
in  1924 

President  Eugene  G.  Grace  of  the  Bethlehem  Steel 
Co.,  in  an  interview  a  few  days  ago,  took.a  cheerful  view 
of  business  conditions. 

The  tide  has  turned  for  the  better  in  the  iron  and 
steel  industry  of  the  country,  according  to  Mr.  Grace,  at 
least  so  far  as  the  business  of  the  company  is  con- 
cerned. The  low  point  in  buying,  he  said,  occurred  a 
few  months  ago,  and  the  volume  of  business  has  been 
gradually  increasing  since. 

"A  great  many  signs,"  said  Mr.  Grace,  "indicate 
that  1924  will  be  a  repetition  of  1923  and  that  business 
conditions  in  the  two  years  will  prove  similar,"  He 
pointed  out  that  during  the  current  year  steel  buy- 
ing was  heaviest  in  the  spring,  and  he  expects  that 
a  large  demand  for  steel  products  would  again  be 
witnessed  next  spring. 

In  regard  to  the  expected  demand  for  steel  products 
from  the  railroads,  Mr.  Grace  said: 

"We  face  about  the  same  railroad  buying  program 
for  equipment  and  maintenance,  particularly  track 
materials  and  cars.  The  railroads  have  made  good 
money  in  1923  and  seem  assured  of  another  good  year. 
Next  year  is  going  to  be  one  of  the  biggest  rail  years 
we  have  ever  had." 

"The  automotive  industry  is  anything  but  pessi- 
mistic," said  Mr.  Grace.  "Motor  car  makers  anticipate 
that  their  output  in  1924  will  be  about  the  same  as  in 
1923.  Building  construction  has  held  up  and  indications 
are  it  will  continue  to  hold  up.  The  farmer  has  more 
money  now  than  he  has  had  in  many  years.  His  equip- 
ment is  depleted  and  obsolete  and  he  must  buy  soon. 
Canning  and  allied  industries  are  scheduled  for  100  per 
cent  operations. 

"Foreign  demand  is  gradually  increasing.  Finally, 
public  sentiment  is  generally  better  than  it  was  a  year 
or  so  ago. 

"Altogether,  while  I  do  not  look  for  a  boom  in  1924, 
I  think  it  will  be  a  fair  average  business  year." 
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FIGHTING  PITTSBURGH  PLUS 


City  of  Chicago  Joins  Other  Opponents,  Including 
Three  New  England  States,  Against  the  Practice 

Chicago,  Dec.  1. — In  a  meeting  here  this  week,  the 
City  Council  of  this  city  passed  a  resolution  con- 
xlenining  the  Pittsburgh  basing  point  method  as  ap- 
plied to  the  sale  of  finished  steel,  and  authorized  the 
mayor  to  have  the  city  represented  through  its  law 
department  before  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  in 
the  suit  now  pending  so  that  the  interests  of  the  city 
might  be  conserved  and  protected.  The  resolution  was 
adopted  unanimously,  following  which  the  mayor  di- 
rected Francis  X.  Busch,  corporation  counsel,  to  ap- 
point Leon  A.  Hornstein,  assistant  corporation  counsel, 
as  the  city's  representative  at  the  hearings  before  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  at  Washington  this  month. 

Another  important  recent  development  having  a 
bearing  on  the  Pittsburgh  basing  point  case  is  the 
alignment  of  three  New  England  States,  i.  e.  Maine, 
Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island,  with  the  organiza- 
tion Imovpn  as  the  Associated  States  Opposing  Pitts- 
burgh Plus.  The  addition  of  these  States  to  the  mem- 
bership of  the  association  raises  the  number  of  con- 
stituent commonwealths  to  31.  More  significant  is 
the  fact  that  the  admission  of  these  Eastern  States 
robs  the  organization  of  its  sectional  character.  Here- 
tofore protests  against  the  Pittsburgh  basing  point 
practice  had  been  confined  to  Western  and  Southern 
States. 

The  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Chicago  council 
charged  that  the  Pittsburgh  plus  practice  tended  to 
centralize  the  steel  industry  in  the  city  of  Pittsburgh 
at  the  expense  of  the  rest  of  the  country,  that  it  grave- 
ly injured  labor  in  the  city  of  Chicago  by  the  preven- 
tion of  that  continuous  employment  which  results  in 
the  establishment  in  a  city  of  striving  industry,  and 
that  in  times  of  business  depression  the  practice  cur- 
tails the  operations  of  Chicago  steel  mills  to  the  end 
that  Pittsburgh  mills  may  compete  in  Chicago,  thus 
depriving  many  laboring  men  of  employment  and  in- 
juring business  in  Chicago  and  its  environs.  The 
resolutions  further  went  on  to  say  that  Chicago  is  not 
permitted  to  obtain  the  industrial  benefits  which 
should  accrue  to  it  because  of  natural  advantages  as 
a  low  cost  producing  point  for  steel. 


not  be  depressed  to  any  greater  degree,  and  saw  that 
the  stock  of  iron  in  furnace  yards  was  fast  dwindling, 
they  came  in  for  heavy  tonnages. 

The  Sheet  &  Tube  Co.  has  contracted  for  large 
tonnages  of  iron  for  next  quarter  delivery,  involving 
in  excess  of  150,000  tons,  from  its  furnaces  in  the 
Youngstown   and    Chicago    districts. 

In  the  semi-finished  steel  market,  sheet  bars  are 
firmly  held  at  $42.50,  despite  the  efforts  of  non-in- 
tegrated sheet  rolling  interests  to  dislodge  this  quota- 
tion. In  billets  and  slabs,  though,  the  situation  is 
somewhat  difl^erent,  and  the  price  situation  is  not  so 
firm.  Sheet  rolling  interests  will  soon  begin  signing 
contracts  for  first  quarter  requirements. 

Makers  of  merchant  bars  in  this  district  insist 
there  is  no  shading  of  the  2.40c.  current  level,  and 
that  all  forward  business  coming  through  is  being 
booked  at  this  figure. 


Lake  Superior  Iron  Ore  Shipments  by  Water 

for  the  Year 

Cleveland,  Dec.  3. — Iron  ore  shipments  by  water 
from  the  Lake  Superior  district  during  1923  were 
59,036,704  gross  tons.  Shipments  during  November 
amounted  to  4,938,249  tons.  The  movement  for  the 
season  shows  a  gain  of  16,423,475  tons  or  38.52  per  cent 
over  1922,  when  the  movement  was  42,613,229  tons. 
The  1923  movement  was  the  largest  since  1918,  when 
water  shipments  amounted  to  61,156,732  tons.  The 
peak  was 'reached  with  64,734,198  tons  in  1916,  the  61,- 
000,000-ton  mark  being  passed  in  both  the  following 
years.  In  1919  the  movement  dropped  back  to  47,177,- 
395  tons,  but  it  climbed  to  58,527,226  tons  in  1920,  and 
in  the  lean  year  of  1921  it  fell  to  22,300,726  tons.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  all  rail  shipments  for  the  year  will 
amount  to  from  1,500,000  to  2,000,000  tons. 

The  following  table  gives  the  season  shipment  by 
ports  in  gross  ton  and  the  corresponding  figures  for 
1922. 

Season,  1923  Season,  1922 

Escanaba    5,607,411  4.592,354 

Marquette     2,789,285  1,976.220 

Ashland 6.237,449  5,813,207 

Superior    17.820,476  11,234,240 

Duluth 20,163,619  13,044,771 

Two  Harbors 6,418,464  5.952,437 


Cautious  Optimism  in  Business 

"What's  Ahead  for  American  Business?"  is  the  title 
of  the  pamphlet  which  has  been  issued  by  P.  F.  Mc- 
Donald &  Co.,  Boston,  for  free  distribution.  The  writer 
gives  the  opinions  of  many  business  men  of  prominence 
in  regard  to  business  conditions  showing-  an  attitude  of 
cautious  optimism.  In  the  Digest  of  Forecasts  P.  F. 
McDonald,  president  of  the  company,  says: 

We  have  been  and  still  are  passinp-  through  a  period  of 
adjustment,  but  this,  it  is  universally  conceded,  is  almost  over 
and  the  fruits  it  will  bear  in  the  shape  of  increased  efflciency 
of  labor,  sane  purchasing  and  other  normal  principles  will 
be  well  worth  while  and  bespeaks  a  continued  period  of  suc- 
•  cessf ul  trading.  Consequently  we  may  look  from  now  on  and 
through  the  spring  and  summer  of  1924  for  a  marked  im- 
provement in  industry,  spurred  on  by  construction  activity, 
railroad  purchasing  and  a  gradual  rectification  of  European 
conditions. 


Buyers  Hesitate  in  Youngstown  District 

Youngstown,  Dec.  4.— Hesitancy  as  to  the  stability 
of  current  steel  prices  is  still  retarding  buying,  es- 
pecially for  forward  commitments,  in  the  opinion  of 
James  A.  Campbell,  president,  Youngstown  Sheet  & 
Tube  Co.  He  expects  buying  to  materialize  in  a  larger 
way,  however,  in  the  very  near  future,  judging  from 
the  volume  of  inquiry  before  the  trade. 

Mr.  Campbell  believes  buyers  who  are  waiting  for 
lower  prices  are  likely  to  be  disappointed,  pointing 
out  that  for  six  months  buyers  of  pig  iron  held  dovm 
their  actual  purchases  to  hand-to-mouth  requirements. 
When  the  iron  buyers  realized  that  the  market  could 


Cast-Iron  Pipe  Statistics  for  October 

Washington,  Dec.  1. — The  Department  of  Com- 
merce announces  statistics  on  the  production,  ship- 
ments, orders  and  stock  of  cast-iron  pipe  for  the 
month  of  October,  1923.  The  report  includes  returns 
from  12  establishments  and  is  confined  to  bell  and 
spigot  pressure  pipe  exclusively.  The  principal  items 
in  tons  are : 

Produced  during  the  month 88,696 

Shipped  during  the  month 88,000 

Specified  to  be  shipped  from'  stock 17.431 

Specified   to  be  made 119,947 

Not  specified  as  to  sizes 443 


Reducing  Hours   in   the  South 

Birmingham,  Ala.,  Dec.  3. — The  Tennessee  Coal, 
Iron  &  Railroad  Co.  blast  furnaces  in  the  Birmingham 
district  have  eliminated  the  12-hr.  work  day.  Labor 
was  shifted  from  plants  of  the  steel  corporation  which 
have  been  lagging  in  activity  lately.  No  complaint  has 
been  heard  of  as  to  the  readjustment  of  hours  or 
wages.  It  is  expected  other  subsidiaries  of  the  district 
will  follow  suit,  though  no  announcements  are  made. 


The  United  Engineering  &  Foundry  Co.,  Pittsburgh, 
has  definitely  decided  to  abandon  its  Oak  Street  foun- 
dry, Youngstown,  Ohio,  and  the  property  is  being  of- 
fered for  sale.  It  has  been  idle  for  three  years.  The 
company  will  continue  operation  of  its  large  Tod  foun- 
dry in  this  city. 
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Czecho-Slovakia's  Great  Sleel  Vi  uiks 

{Concluded  from  page  1620) 


plate  three-high  mill  with  a  1.8-m.  two-high  for  rif- 
fi'liiig  sheets,  one  800  to  650-mm.  (31>^-in.  to  2r)M!-in.) 
universal  two-high  mill,  one  475  to  '120-mm.  (18-%- 
in.  to  lG^4-in.)  universal  three-high  mill,  two  875- 
nim.  (35'/i-in.)  reversing  roller  two-high  mill,  one 
<JOO-mm.  (23%-in.)  rouphing  three-high  mill  and,  for 
the  small  shapes,  four  finishing  mills  of  452,  330  and 
280-mni.  (17%-in.,  13-in.  and  11-in.)  with  three  con- 
tinuous roughing  mills  of  the  same  diameters.  In  the 
cold  rolling  mill  are  installed  44  housings  with  from 
260-mm.    (10-in.)    to    120-mm.    (4%-in.)    rolls. 

There  are  in  all  17  rolling  mills  for  hot  rolling, 
all  electrically  driven.  Seven  of  them  are  worked  by 
reversing  direct  current  motors  at  1000  volts  and  the 
others  by  3-phase  current  of  5000  volts  and  50  cycles. 
There  are  two  transformer  stations  in  the  new  works. 
The  first  transforms  and  reduces  the  primary  3-phase 
current  of  5000  volts,  generated  by  the  gas  engines  in 
the  power  plants,  to  continuous  current  of  1000  volts 
for  the  reversing  mills  by  means  of  four  Leonard- 
Ilgner  sets,  and  the  second  transforms  and  reduces  the 
same  primary  current  to  continuous  current  of  500 
volts  for  cranes  and  125  volts  for  lighting  purposes.' 

Blooming  Mill 

The  diameter  of  the  rolls  is  1000  mm.  (39%  in.),  the 
length  of  their  body,  2700  mm.  (106  in.)  They  can 
roll  ingots  weighing  4000  kg.  (4  tons)  each  to  a  cross 
'section  of  170  mm.  x  120  mm.  (6%  x  4%  in.)  and  slabs 
to  a  width  of  1000  mm.  (39%  in.)  Electric  motors 
are  used  for  manipulating  the  ingots  and  there  is 
automatically  shown  on  a  dial  the  section  under  the 
rolls. 

The  blooming  mill  is  operated  directly  by  a  con- 
tinuous current  motor,  capable  of  a  revolving  mo- 
ment of  205  meter-tons  (662  ft.  tons)  under  a  maxi- 
mum of  12,900  hp.  Material  worked  out  in  the  cogging 
mill  is  cut  to  desired  length  by  two  hydraulic  ingot 
shears,  placed  side  by  side,  whence  the  material  is 
carried  immediately  over  to  the  reverse  train  or  trans- 
ported for  distribution  to  furnaces. 

Armor  Plate  Mill 

The  armor  plate  mill  has  rolls  with  diameter  of 
12B0  mm.  (49  in.)  and  length  of  4500  mm.  (177  in.). 
Ingots  can  be  rolled  here  up  to  80  tons  weight  ordin- 
arily and  a  maximum  of  100  tons.  These  plates  can  be 
rolled  to  4200  mm.  (165  in.)  width  and  to  20  m.  (65  ft.) 
length.  The  rolls  which  are  hydraulically  balanced 
and  worked  by  electricity,  can  be  adjusted  to  0.1 
mm.  (0.004  in.)  and  the  adjustments  shown  on  a  cir- 
cular point  dial.  Special  attention  is  given  to  per- 
mitting the  roll  to  expand  freely  and  equally  and,  in 
case  of  a  roll  breaking,  precaution  is  taken  that  the 
roll  housings  cannot  part. 

The  cam-rolls  are  forged,  with  a  half-circle  diam- 
eter of  1600  mm.  (63  in.)  and  have  straight  spur 
teeth  set  on  a  half  round.  The  spindles  are  of  forged 
steel;  the  upper  hydraulically  balanced  and  joined  to 
the  upper  cam-roll  by  means  of  a  cross  link  coupling 
of  cast  steel.  Between  the  motor  cam  and  the  wheel 
installation  is  a  socket  coupling  worked  hydraulically. 
which  prevents  any  axle  inclination  that  might  occur 
from  the  breaking  of  the  coupling  and  thus  affect 
the  working  of  the  engine.  The  lever  installation  in 
front  of  the  rolling  track,  with  an  80-ton  lift  capacity, 
serves  to  put  ingots  on  the  roll  plate.  Behind  the 
track  is  a  turning  apparatus  consisting  of  four  pistons, 
cone  shaped  at  the  head,  each  of  which  gives  a  separate 
turning  point  to  the  plate.  Plates  can  be  moved 
through  180  deg. 

Plates  as  rolled,  both  steel  and  iron,  are  finished 
partly  in  shops  located  in  one  end  of  the  rolling  mill 
proper,  and  partly  in  the  Witkowitz  shops.  For  iron 
plate  rolling  the  roll  diameter  of  the  mills  is  1000  mm. 
(39%  in.)  and  the  revolutions  0  to  170  per  min.  Pieces 
weighing  4000  kg.  (4  tons)  can  be  handled,  and  plates 
turned  out  to  3000  mm.   (118  in.)   in  width  and   15  m. 


(49  ft.)    in   length.     For  heating  these  ingots  before 
rolling,   there  are   two  furnaces  using  gas. 

Electric  Power  Station 

Fourteen  years  ago  the  Witkowitz  central  electric 
station,  working  Witkowitz  gas  engines,  was  probably 
the  most  efticient  plant  of  its  kind  on  the  Continent. 
Nowhere  had  I  seen  such  excellent  gas  engine  work, 
with  the  possible  exception  of  Resicza.  Witkowitz 
built  gas  engines  only  for  its  own  use  and  then,  as  now, 
its  gas  engines  were  run  by  men  familiar  with  every 
essential  of  their  construction.  These  engines  are  on  the 
Otto  system  built  under  Witkowitz  modification.  They 
were  operating  98  per  cent  of  the  working  time,  in 
other  words,  were  running  practically  continuously, 
and  such  slowing  down  as  was  necessary  did  not  ex- 
ceed 2  per  cent  of  the  entire  period. 

The  new  electric  power  station  No.  4  is  operating 
with  waste-heat  boilers,  whereby  the  efficiency  factor 
of  the  gas  consumption  has  been  increased  from  23 
to  28  or  29  per  cent.  In  this  late  development  the 
cooling  water  of  the  gas  engines  is  also  used  for  hot 
water  heating  purposes,  and  because  of  this  the  effi- 
ciency factor  has  been  increased  further  to  over  30 
per  cent. 

The  highest  current  generation  here  was  obtained 
in  one  of  the  four  power  plants  in  1916  and  1917,  six 
2000-kw.  engines  developing  the  equivalent  of  83,663,- 
000  kwhr.  As  1916  was  a  leap  year,  with  366  days,  the 
theoretical  amount  obtainable  was  8784  hr.  x  12,000  kw. 
or  105,408,000  kwhr.  The  actual  amount  obtained  was 
thus  79.6  per  cent  of  that  possible.  The  effective  run- 
ning time  of  the  six  engines  was  47,048  hr.,  so  on  this 
basis  the  theoretical  work  possible  amounted  to  47,048 
hr.  X  2000  kw.,  or  94,096,000  kwhr.  The  load  factor 
is,  therefore,  83,663,000  -i-  94,096,000,  or  88.8  per  cent. 

History 

The  Witkowitz  Iron  Works  were  established  in  1829 
in  northeastern  Moravia.  Coal  was  discovered  in 
Moravia  as  far  back  as  1770.  In  1782  it  is  said  that 
there  was  an  output  of  1200  tons,  while  in  1907  the  out- 
put amounted  to  7,548,620  tons.  The  production  of 
coke  just  before  the  war  was  slightly  under  2,000,000 
tons  per  annum. 

The  originator  of  the  works  was  Archduke  Rudolph, 
then  Archbishop  of  Olmutz,  who  was  also  at  the  time 
owner  of  the  Friedland  Iron  Works  in  Moravia.  The 
Witkowitz  Works  were  the  first  in  Austrian  territory 
to  erect  a  coke  furnace  and  to  adopt  the  puddling 
process.  Upon  the  death  of  the  Archduke  in  1831  the 
property  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Prince  Arch- 
bishop, Count  Chotek,  who  in  turn  leased  it  to  a  syndi- 
cate. In  1843  the  banking  house  of  Rothschild,  located 
in  Vienna,  purchased  the  property. 

Steady  Growth 

From  the  early  founding  of  the  works  there  has 
been  continuous  progress,  development  and  enlarge- 
ment of  plant.  The  construction  of  the  Kaiser  Ferdi- 
nand Railroad  established  a  connection  between  the 
Vienna  district  and  Prussian  Silesia  and  the  East,  and 
resulted  in  a  further  development  of  production  at 
Witkowitz,  chiefly  in  railroad  material.  It  also  afforded 
increased  outlet  facilities  for  the  products  and,  with 
wider  outlet,  came  a  quickening  in  the  growth  of  the 
works.  The  introduction  of  the  Bessemer  process  made 
the  production  of  steel  on  a  large  scale  feasible  and,  up 
to  the  beginning  of  the  World  War,  the  growth  of  the 
plant  had  been  uninterrupted. 

The  advance  of  the  Russian  Army  at  one  time  threat- 
ened Witkowitz ;  in  fact,  Russian  advance  forces  reached 
within  twenty  miles  of  the  plant.  The  heavy  demands 
of  the  war  caused  still  further  expansion  and,  now 
that  the  plant  has  passed  into  the  domain  of  Czecho- 
slovakia, the  war-time  development  will  remain  intact. 
Because  of  its  location,  this  plant  is  bound  to  take 
advantage  of  the  present  German  situation  and,  as  in 
former  years,  will  be  the  natural  source  of  supply  for 
that  great  territory  to  the  eastward,  when  that  region 
again  becomes  normal. 


Iron  and  Steel  Exports  and  Imports  Decline 


Drop  of  20,000  Tons  in  Exports  Places  the  Figure  Lower  Than  in 

Any  Month  Since  February — Imports  Show  the 

Smallest  Tonnage  of  the  Year 


TABLES  shown  on  this  page  and  the  next  two  give 
particulars  of  the  outward  and  inward  movement 
of   iron   and   steel   products,   including  machinery, 
for  the  month  of  October  and  for  the  first  ten  months 


Exports,   January,   1922,   to   October, 

(In  Gross   Tons) 

All  Iron 

and  Steel 

•Average,  1912  to  1914...    2,406,218 

•Average,  1915  to  1918...    5,295,333 

Calendar  year  1919 4,239,837 

Fiscal    year    1920 4,212,732 

Calendar  year  1920 4,961,851 

Fiscal   year   1921 4,168,619 

Calendar  year  1921 2.213,042 

January,    1922 160,920 

February     133,975 

March     208,843 

April     198,830 

May    230,062 

June     212,295 

Fiscal  year  1922 1,721,418 

July    157,169 

August   1J5>5*2 

September     129,475 

October    132.924 

November    127,782 

December     150,170 

Calendar  year  1922 1,986,297 

January,    1923 123.190 

February     133,902 

March    • 163.920 

April     177.471 

May    203.389 

June    171.183 

Fiscal  year  1923 1,815.329 

July    168,558 

August     161,426 

September    172,499 

October    152,511 

Ten  months    1,625,005 

•Calendar  years. 


1923,  Inclush 


Pig  Semi-finished 


compared  with  172,499  tons  in  September,  with  a 
monthly  average  of  151,361  tons  in  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30  last,  and  with  a  monthly  average  of  165,525 
tons  for  the  calendar  year  1922.  Except  for  January 
and  February,  the  October  figure  is  the  lowest  yet  in 
1923.  It  is,  however,  higher  than  any  of  the  five 
latest  months  of  1922  and  represents  a  gain  of  about 
20,000  tons  over  the  corresponding  month  of  last  year. 
Despite  the  drop  in  tonnage  from  September,  the  value 


Iron 
221.582 
438,462 
309,682 
248,126 
217,958 
129.541 
28.305 

1,043 
1,430 
2,724 
2,750 
3,897 
1,996 


Material 
145,720 
1,468,026 
258,907 
288,766 
216,873 
82,549 
10,363 

4,683 
6,627 
10,002 
9,376 
13,091 
13,178 

63,127 


107,201 


1,844 
1,848 
2,960 


10,563 
7,733 
11,416 
11,247 
12,824 
9,652 


31,891         113,377 


2,966 
3,117 
2,148 
3,294 


6,480 
9,684 
8,366 
10,989 


of  the  year.  Last  week  at  page  1487  we  published  a 
general  resume  of  the  situation,  but  were  forced  by 
pressure  on  our  space  to  omit  the  tables. 

Exports  to  a   total   of   152,511    gross  tons  may  be 


Imports  of  Iron  atid  Steel  in  Gross  Tons 
(Monthly  Average) 

Manganese 

Total            Pig  Ferro-  Ore  and 

Imports         Iron  alloys  Oxide* 

1901  to  1913,  Incl 26,505      tl4,132  

1914  to  1918,  incl 23.351          4,645  3,281  (47,155 

1919  to  1921,  incl 23,901          5,708  3,710  37,115 

1922     59,545        31,954  9,117  31,204 

January,     1923 120,078        83,935  5,120  829 

February    67,704        35,793  9,234  4,636 

March    106,197        72,344  9,030  12.799 

April    77,903        36,371  7,221  14,071 

May     75,885        39,764  10.482  12,734 

June     68,019        30,033  12,794  36,138 

Six  months  average..      85,964        49,706  8,980  13,535 

July     53,464        19,760  12,381  23,824 

August    45.439        14,564  7,334  23,026 

September    36,611          8,353  9,744  35,175 

October     29,882          9,349  9,372  16,842 

•Not  included  in  "total  imports." 

t  Includes  ferroalloys. 

JAverage  for  three  years,  1916   to  1918  only. 


held   up   very   well,   the   figures   being   $19,244,049   for 
October  and  $19,871,060  for  September. 

Imports  in  October  amounted  to  only  29,882  tons, 
compared  with  36,611  tons  in  September,  45,439  tons  in 
August,  and  more  than  50,000  tons  in  each  of  the  thir- 
teen preceding  months.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  aver- 
age for  the  first  six  months  of  the  year  amounted  to 
85,964  gross  tons,  this  average  being  swollen  by  the 
heavy  imports  of  pig  iron  last  winter  and  spring.  Dur- 
ing the  six  months  nearly  60  per  cent  of  the  total  im- 
ports were  accounted  for  by  the  pig  iron  figure,  which 
showed  an  average  of  49,706  tons  per  month,  or  nearly 
twice  the  total  import  figure  for  all  iron  and  steel  prod- 


Monthly  Tonnages  of  Ex- 
ports and  Imports  for  31 
Months,  Showing  How  the 
Heavy  Pig  Iron  Imports  of 
a  Tear  Ago  Pushed  the  Total 
Imports  to  a  Figure  Higher 
Than  tor  Exports — for  the 
First  Time  Since  the  Heavy 
Inward  Movement  of  Twenty 
Tears  Ago.  The  course  of 
imports  of  pig  iron  and  ferro- 
alloys, considered  as  one 
group,  is  shown  for  compari- 
son. For  one  year  this  one 
item  was  greater  than  the 
entire  imports  either  before 
or  since 


Apr.        July         Oct.        J' 

1921 


Apr.        July         Oci 

1922 


Apr.         July         Oct. 

1923 
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Machinery  Exports 

By  Valut 


1923 


1022 


a  tended 

October, 

1923 


»7. 573. 65(1  13.536,235 

1.854,420  1,026.589 

1,067,001  1,128,446 

2,531.070  3.213.300 

4.501,640  4,776,166 

3,562,202  

3,690,097 

1,470,830 

41,617 

570,396 


3,010,866 

7,157,182 

1,252,991 

456,412 

770,858 


0,734,249 

1,160.544 

479.740 

298.435 


2.105.942        2,804,; 


1365.777  1265,120 

Other  Stdm  Knginrg 90, 564  137, 756 

Boilers 220,162  145,678 

Arcworiea  and  Purls 290,816  433,551 

Automobile  Ennnca 346.163  541.533 

Other  Internal  Combustion  En- 
gine.   374,630         

274,182 

179,141 

Aircraft 7,860 

Other  Internal  Combustion  En- 

RinM 107.030 

AocKMOrics  and  Parts  for 265 ,  290  288, 567 

Eleclrio  Locomotives 29,779  18,120 

Other  Electrio  Machinery  and 

Apparatus 425,755  894,031 

Eicavating  Machinery 77,511  207 ,  409 

Concrete  Mixers 27,486  54,728 

Road  Making  Machinery 12,642  76,383 

Elevators  and  Elevator  Ma- 
chinery   257,625  349,232 

Mining  and   Quarrying   Ma- 
chinery   047,678  938,863 

Oil  Well  Machinery 363,396  661,902 

Pumps 603,660  890,654 

Uthes 57,161  221,105 

Boring  and  Drillinc  Machines,  34,262  102,054 

Planers,  Shapers  and  Slottcrs..  38,256  19.954 

Bending  and  Power  Presses  . .  7. 179  35. 885 

dear  Cutters 983  10.608 

Milling  Machines 69.389  73.198 

Thread  Cutting  and  Screw  Ma- 
chines    7,464  46,890 

Punching   and   Shearing   Ma- 
chines   14.977  29.021 

Power  Hammers 10.386  8.491 

Rolling  Machines 786            

Sharpening  and  Grinding  Ma- 
chines   78.044  69,300 

Other  Metal  Working  Machine- 
ry and  Parts  of 370,408  408.325 

TextUe  Machinery 679,217  726,787 

Sewing  Machines 808, 602  916. 410 

Shoe  Machinery 82,593  86,780 

Flour-Mill  and  Gristmill  Ma- 
chinery   47,385  29,716 

Sugar-mill  Machinery 625,033  1,463,237 

Paper  and  Pulp  Mill  Machinery  129.040  91.118 

Sawmill  Machinery 43.120  36.840 

Other  Woodworking  Machinery  100,663  359,171 

Refrigerating  and  Ice  Making 

Machinery 112,211  204,271 

Air  Compressors 178,304  242.172 

Typewriters 882.160  1.049.047 

Power  Laundry  Machinery.  . .  51.255  77,332 

Typesetting  Machines 423.720  276.243 

Printing  Presses 365.227  430.383 

Agricultural    Machinery    and 

Implements 1.660.776  3.224.780 

All  Other  Machinery  and  Parts.  8.085,527  8,382,747 

Total S19, 189.666  124,893,616  $195,934,578  5239.594,986 


8.853,318 

3,691,411 

4,944,770 

628, 933 

470,988 

247,795 


147,509 

134.655 
106.485 
159,802 

653,847 


12,146,945 

6,592,616 

833,475 

917,942 
3,064,780 
1.520,096 

514.812 
1.137.414 

1.519.032 

1.771.543 

9.405,584 

552.413 


5,908,893 

5,467,756 

0,140,528 

860,622 

590,07). 


449,046 

161.668 
131.813 
18.849 

840.598 


7.724.775 
7.408.679 
1.138.375 

184.203 

4.722,73! 

1,775.923 

544.623 

907.460 

1.916.357 

2.087,245 

11.259.927 

823.071 


2.992.754   3.735,258 

19,398.206   43.165.968 
71.551.486  135.791.349 


United  States  Bxporte  of  Iron 
(In  QroBS  Tons) 


I'ig  iron    i,t,:,3 

l-'erronianganoBe     :, 

Kerroslllcon     7.S 

Scrap     4.&10 

Ingots,  blooms,  billets. 

sheet  bar,  skclp 8,364 

Bar     iron*     

Steel    bare*     9,050 

Alloy   steel   bars    292 

Wire    rods     1.180 

Plates,   Iron  and  steel    .  .  4.303 

Sheets,    galvanized    7.520 

Sheets,   black  steel    6.256 

Sheets,    black    iron    452 

Hoops,   bands,   strip   steel  2.969 

Tin  plate,  terne  plate,  etc.  6,324 
Structural    shapes,    plain 

matcrl.^1     11.151 

Structural      material. 

fabri'cated     3.590 

Steel    rails    20.202 

Rail        fastenings. 

switches,  frogs,  etc.  ..  3.747 
Boiler  tubes,   welded  pipe 

an.l     ratings     15.000 

<'  :i  ■■  t      iron      pipe      and 

ii"i""^        2,629 

'''""     >^"-     8,894 

I'll'"'!    >(  111'    and    woven 

"I"-    Miring    6,711 

>\  in-  uluih  :uid  screening  128 

Wiiu    rope   and   cable....  512 

Wire     nails      2,131 

^^11  other  nails  and  tacks  531 

Horsehoes     72 

Bolts,     nuts,     rivets    and 

washers,     except    track  1,888 

Car   wheels  and   axles. . .  1,238 

Iron     castings     706 

Steel    castings    193 

Forgings     114 

Machine    screws     16 

Total     132,924 


Ten  Months 
Ended  October 
1922  1923 


10,989 
511 
12,224 
96 
2.453 
10,022 
8,030 
7,858 
1,384 


3.044 

14.604 

2.797 
6.052 

4.055 


59,813 

91,595 

148.416 
3,698 
37,696 
81,286 
96,219 
204,144 
9,971 
27,928 
66,226 

107,847 


30,730 
148,526 


3,959 

48,967 

7,173 

803 


98,956 
11,825 

134,950 
2,038 
26,372 

102,624 
99.581 
85,273 
12,737 
33,350 
92.209 


62,252 
1,727 
5,422 

32,548 

7,554 

773 

16,059 
17,647 
8,646 


52,511   1.708.323   1.628,( 


Tons) 


-Ten  Months  Bnded- 


Oct..  1922  Oct..  1923 

Spain    23.790 

Sweden    40.229  30.243  260.037  704,867 

Canada    601  566  2,355  24,525 

Cuba     44,000  45,203  276,489  647,379 

Other  countries.  .      38,577  '136.640  228.977  941.925 

Total    123.407  236,442  807,794  2,533,586 


.Machine  Tool  Exports 

October,   1923  September.  1923 

Quantity  Value  Quantity  Value 

Lathes     114   $321,105  62  $102,321 

Boring  and  drilling  machines.         79      102.054  73  54.292 

Planers,  shapers  and  slotters.         10        19.954  25  30.057 

Bending  and  power  presses,.         13        35.885  34  66.664 

Gear  cutters    7        10.608  68  11,144 

Milling  machines    54        73,198  17  23.065 

Thread-cutting    and     screw 

machines    56        46,890  40  19.490 

Punching    and    shearing    ma- 
chines              26        29.021  17  5.605 

Power  hammers    17          S.491  16  18.321 

Rolling    machines 

Sharpening  and  grinding  ma- 
chines           1S9        69.300  469  114.779 

Chucks,  centering,  lathe,   drill 
and    other    metal-working 

tools     3.275        29,187  2,209  22,700 

Pneumatic   portable    tools 573        38.084  714  44.923 

Total    4.413   ?783.777  3.744  $513,461 


Imports  of  Machine 


October 


Ten  Months  Ended 


IMetal  -  working  ma- 
chine   tools $18,074 

Agricultural  machin- 
ery and  implements 

Electrical    machinery 

Other    power    gener- 
ating machinery*.  . 
Other   machinery.... 
Vehicles  except  Agri- 


146.127 

108.807 

137,431 
134,126 


$185,539 
2,273,679 


$332,926 

643.541 

1.472.617 


Jltural 


182.700 


99,629 
289,361 

317,051 


1,215,532     2,440,043 


Total     $727,265   $1,022,553   $6,651,373   $8,842,795 


Months 
Ended 

Plates  Oct..  1923  Oct..  1923 

Canada 5.497  83.578 

South    America 30  1.073 

Japan    125  817 

Cuba    78  S59 

Philippine    Islands..            2  570 

Mexico     41  562 

Galvanized   Sheets 

Canada    1.364  28.297 

Cuba    1.331  11.707 

Chile    11  2,698 

Argentina     63  4,326 

Philippine    Islands..       771  6,234 

Central    America...       318  3.412 

Japan    1.062  4.304 

Mexico     752  5.444 

Colombia     267  3.993 

Black  Steel  Sheets 

Japan    4.165  27.633 

Canada   2.773  45.025 

Argentina 18  1,907 

Cuba    202  1,655 

Philippine   Islands 176 


Tin   Plate                   Oct 

,1923 
3.236 
4.115 

347 

37 

1.400 

754 
41 

476 

135 

438 
341 
350 
346 
259 
280 
1,003 

Ten 

Months 

Ended 

Oct.,  1923 

Japan    

24:450 
5  071 

Uruguay    

3.033 

British  India   

4. 181 

gl"e'x?eo 

4.033 
1  653 

Hong  Kong 

Italy    

Barbed  Wire 
Cuba 

2:071 
2.266 

S.314 

Argentina     

vm 

British  South  Africa 

5.029 

West    Indies 

6.153 

Ten 

Months 

Ended 

Steel    Rails 

Oct.,  1923  Oct..  1923 

4  418 

48,384 

.10.314 

68,937 

Cuba    

.    3.189 

42.537 

:       570 

5  248 

3.716 

Philippine 

Islands. 

141 

3.750 

2.401 

Honduras 

.       655 

Kwang    Ti 

.       227 

2:i63 

1.637 

18,246 

Argentina 

.       158 

11,270 

.    1,234 

12,840 

.       924 
326 
639 

Brazil 

7:001 

Mexico  • : ; 

3.528 

150 

United    Ki 

igdom .  . 

223 

1,927 

Chile    .... 
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Imports   of  Iron    and   Steel  into   the  United   States 

(In  Gross  Tons) 

••Sept.  22  Ten  Months 

to  Oct  31,  October       Ended  October 

1922  1923  1922  1923 

Pig    iron 120. T79  9,349  229,950  346,166 

Ferromanganese     11,229  8.802  83,240  82.452 

Perrosilicon     565  570  13,339  10.469 

Scrap      28.677  3,046  88.792  154.416 

Steel  ingots,   blooms,   bil- 
lets,    slabs     and     steel  „„  „^„  ,„,<,r 

bars     7.736  2,477  23.952  17.425 

Rails  and  splice  bars   .  .  .      2.394  2.881  24.260  25,403 

Structural    shapes     1,434  654  3,321  8.522 

Boiler   and    other    plates*         674  89  674  1.663 

Sheets    and    saw   plates..           90  287  90  2.235 

Bar     iron     526  348  4.806  7.131 

Tubular    products'     306  407  306  3.695 

Castings   and   forgings*..         159  131  159  2,307 

Nails    and    screws*     109  81  109  1,005 

Tinplate     42  47  2,302  9,738 

Bolts,     nuts,     rivets     and 

washers'     31  22  31  177 

Wire     rods     27  295  1,328  3,317 

Round     iron    and    steel 

wire*     282  219  282  3,226 

Flat      wire      and      strip 

steel*     19  149  19  1,011 

Wire   rope    and    insulated 

wire,    all    kinds* 7  28  7  868 

Total     175,086  29,882  476,967  681,226 

Manganese     ore      18.452  16.842  346.179  179.255 

Iron  ore    123.407  236.442  807.594  2,533.586 

Magnesite     17,816  371  108.006  62,499 

*Not  reported  separately  previous  to  Sept.   22.   1922. 

* 'Present    tariff    law   became  effective  Sept.    22.  1922. 


ucts  in  October.  Again,  despite  the  falling  oflp  in  ton- 
nage, the  value  remained  up,  for  October  imports  at 
$1,825,093  recorded  an  increase  over  the  September 
value  of  $1,785,166. 

Exports  of  machinery  showed  a  slight  falling  off 
from  September,  being  $24,893,616  against  $25,555,407. 
The  figure  for  October,  1922,  was  $19,189,666.  Included 
in  the  October  figure  were  machine  tools  numbering 
4413,  valued  at  $783,777  compared  with  3744  machines 
in  September,  valued  at  $513,461.  Imports  of  machin- 
ery in  October  nearly  doubled  the  September  figure, 
being  $1,022,553  against  $518,860. 

In  the  diagram  will  be  found  the  record  of  imports 
and  exports  month  by  month  from  April,  1921,  through 
the  first  ten  months  of  1923. 

Compared  with  September,  October  showed  marked 
reductions  in  exports  of  rails  and  both  plain  and  fab- 
ricated structural  materials,  plain  wire,  wire  rods  and 
boiler  tubes,  welded  pipe  and  fittings.  There  was  a 
substantial  increase  in  shipments  of  semi-finished  steel, 
of  plates  and  of  tin  plate. 


TRAINING    FOUNDRY   WORKERS 


Industrial  Activity  Maintained  at  Bridgeport 

The  Manufacturers'  Association,  Bridgeport,  Conn., 
issues  once  a  month  a  report  of  industrial  activity  in 
Bridgeport  based  on  reports  of  31  leading  manufactur- 
ing plants.  The  Dec.  1  report,  which  covers  conditions 
up  to  Nov.  24,  shows  there  has  been  no  serious  let-down 
in  activity  as  compared  with  earlier  periods  of  1923. 
In  the  week  ended  Nov.  24,  there  was  a  total  of  15,771 
employees  at  work  in  the  31  plants,  the  highest  num- 
ber employed  during  the  year  having  been  18,399  in 
the  week  of  April  7.  The  number  of  man  hours  for  the 
week  ended  Nov.  24  was  735,435,  the  highest  having 
been  930,741,  also  in  the  week  of  April  7. 


Schools  are  being  developed  at  the  Rouge  plant  of 
the  Ford  Motor  Co.  along  the  same  lines  as  those 
already  in  operation  at  the  Highland  Park  plant.  More 
than  300  have  enrolled  in  the  toolroom  apprentice 
course  which  includes  mathematics,  mechanical  draw- 
ing and  shop  practice.  The  Ford  service  school  at 
Highland  Park  continues  to  attract  pupils  from  all 
over  the  world.  Among  those  who  have  enrolled  re- 
cently are  a  group  of  41  young  men  from  India  who 
have  organized  themselves  as  the  Hindoostan  Auto 
Club  of  America. 


Quad  City  Foundrymen  Association  Considers  In- 
dustrial Education 

The  Quad  City  Foundrymen's  Association  held  a 
meeting  at  the  Le  Claire  Hotel,  Moline,  111.,  Nov.  26, 
devoted  to  the  training  of  foundry  workers,  the  prin- 
cipal address  being  delivered  by  H.  A.  Frommelt,  super- 
visor of  training  for  the  Falk  Corporation,  Milwaukee, 
Wis.  Mr.  Frommelt  delivered  a  similar  address  before 
the  National  Founders'  Association  at  its  recent  con- 
vention in  New  York  and  his  talk  was  abstracted  in 
The  Iron  Age  of  Nov.  29,  p.  1490. 

John  Casto,  superintendent  Township  High  School, 
East  Moline,  responded  for  the  public  school,  review- 
ing the  work  done  by  the  public  schools,  and  called  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  within  the  past  six  months  the 
school  authorities  in  East  Moline  called  a  meeting  to 
which  they  invited  representatives  from  the  East  Mo- 
line factories.  At  this  time  a  program  was  mapped  out 
for  a  more  extensive  program  in  industrial  education. 
This  program  has  now  advanced  to  the  point  where 
they  have  installed  over  $3,000  worth  of  machinery  and 
they  intend  to  increase  their  activities  just  as  fast  as 
conditions  warrant. 

Mr.  Casto  pointed  out  that  up  until  recently  many 
of  the  educators  were  not  interested  in  taking  on  in- 
dustrial work,  but  during  the  last  few  years  many  have 
given  this  matter  serious  consideration  and  realize  the 
importance  of  having  the  public  schools  cooperate  with 
the  industries  in  the  continuation  of  the  education  of 
the  boys  who  leave  school  for  the  industries. 

The  subject  of  vocational  education  in  public  schools 
was  also  discussed  by  J.  F.  Kolb,  state  supervisor  of 
vocational  education  for  Illinois.  Mr.  Kolb  outlined  the 
different  methods  of  vocational  education  in  the  schools 
which  were  being  sponsored  by  the  State  and  which 
would  upon  adoption  by  any  community  receive  a  spe- 
cial financial  aid  for  their  operation  from  the  State. 
Mr.  Kolb  cited  several  instances  of  the  successful  oper- 
ation of  these  schools  in  Chicago,  Joliet,  Cicero  and 
other  industrial  communities  within  the  State. 


Report  of  Ontario's  Iron  Ore  Committee 

Toronto,  Ont.,  Dec.  3. — The  report  of  the  Ontario 
Iron  Ore  Committee,  of  which  Lloyd  Harris  was  chair- 
man, which  was  appointed  by  the  late  Government,  is 
in  the  hands  of  Hon.  Charles  McCrea,  Minister  of 
Mines.  The  report  finds  that  the  magnetic  iron  ore 
deposits  running  50  per  cent  and  upwards  in  iron, 
though  high  in  sulphur,  can  be  commercially  sintered 
and  treated  to  produce  a  product  suitable  for  the  blast 
furnace;  that  some  deposits  of  banded  and  other  low 
grade  magnetites  favorably  situated  with  respect  to 
markets,  lend  themselves  to  commercial  exploitation; 
that  some  siderite  ores  can  be  commercially  sintered 
to  produce  a  first  class  product;  that  positive  evidence 
of  the  feasibility  of  treatment  will  probably  be  avail- 
able this  year  in  regard  to  magnetic  concentration; 
that  a  market  can  be  found  in  Ontario  annually  for 
approximately  750,000  tons  of  sintered  ore;  that  the 
pig  iron  capacity  of  Ontario  furnaces  is  sufficient  to 
supply  all  the  requirements  of  the  province,  and  that 
concentration  of  other  beneficiation  is  essential  for  the 
Ontario  deposits.  The  committee  points  out  that  al- 
though there  have  been  no  important  discoveries  of 
iron  ore  of  such  class  as  to  render  it  commercial  with- 
out beneficiation,  it  must  not  be  assumed  that  chances 
of  finding  such  ore  are  by  any  means  eliminated. 


The  Georgia  Division  of  the  Southern  Metal  Trades 
Association  held  a  meeting  at  Columbus,  Ga.,  Nov. 
13,  at  which  the  principal  subject  of  discussion  was 
"Cost  Keeping."  Addresses  were  made  by  John  G.  S. 
Schofield,  Thos.  Perkins  and  others.  Resolutions  were 
adopted  opposing  the  granting  of  a  bonus  to  any  able- 
bodied  soldier  of  the  late  war.  The  delegates  were 
tendered  a  luncheon  by  Golden's  Foundry  &  Machine 
Co.,  after  which  the  plant  was  visited. 


Rigid  Rules  for  Trade  Assoeiations 

Decree  of  Unitetl  States  Court  in  (]ase  of 

Tile  Manufacturers  Prohibits 

Many  Activities 


Washington,  Dec.  4. — Looked  upon  by  many  who 
are  interested  in  the  subject  as  the  charter  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  for  trade  associations,  the  recent 
final  consent  decree  of  the  United  States  District  Court 
for  Southern  Ohio  at  Columbus,  ordering  the  dissolution 
of  the  Tile  Manufactui-ers'  Credit  Association,  et  al., 
has  created  distinct  disappointment.  It  is  held  to  be  so 
restricted  in  its  permissive  features  for  trade  associa- 
tion work  that  apprehension  is  felt  that  it  will  discour- 
age such  activity  and  that  it  may  bring  about  greatly 
curtailed  work  of  those  assoeiations  now  existing  if  it 
will  not  cause  many  to  dissolve  for  fear  of  legal  action 
by  the  department.  Interest  also  is  manifested  as  to 
whether  or  not  it  will  reduce  greatly  cooperation  be- 
tween trade  associations  and  Government  bureaus,  a 
matter  which  has  given  considerable  impetus  through 
the  endeavors  of  such  Government  officials  as  Secretary 
of  Commerce  Hoover.  It  is  the  conviction  of  those 
who  have  read  the  decree  that  its  rulings  are  so  rigid 
as  to  deprive  trade  association  of  a  vast  amount  of 
work  that  not  only  is  harmless  in  a  legal  sense,  but  is 
of  great  value  both  for  the  industries  they  represent 
and  in  aiding  Government  departments  to  compile  in- 
formation. The  decree  incidentally  would  permit  con- 
tinued cooperation  with  the  Government  in  handling 
certain  kinds  of  information,  but  would  not  permit  its 
distribution  among  the  trades  interested.  While  it  per- 
mits information  to  be  disseminated  as  to  fi-eight  rates, 
even  here  it  is  provided  that  such  rates  "shall  be  the 
actual  rates  between  points  of  shipment  and  delivery, 
and  shall  not  be  based  on  any  fixed  or  basing  point." 
This  part  of  the  decree  is  taken  by  some  to  be  aimed  at 
the  practice  used  in  the  iron  and  steel  and  other  in- 
dustries  in  quoting  prices   at  fixed   production   points. 

Another  example  of  the  restricted  character  of  the 
decree  is  that  among  the  permissive  activities  it  sanc- 
tions no  reference  is  made  to  the  collection  of  trade 
statistics.  The  law  department  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Manufacturers  urged  upon  the  Department  of 
Justice  to  include  among  the  permissive  activities  in 
the  tile  case  the  collection  of  facts  relating  to  capital 
employed,  power  used,  wages  and  taxes  paid,  fuel  con- 
sumed, machinery  employed,  production,  sales,  ship- 
ments and  stocks  on  hand  and  prices  obtained.  But 
compiling  even  such  fundamental  information  as  this 
was  not  assented  to  by  the  department.  The  charge 
against  the  Tile  Manufacturers'  Credit  Association, 
brought  under  the  Sherman  anti-trust  law,  was  that  it 
had  been  organized  primarily  to  establish  and  main- 
tain uniform  prices. 

Permissive  Clauses 

The   permissive   clauses    of   the    decree    include   re- 
search;  publicity;  dealing  with   engineering  and  trade 
I  problems  to  advance  manufacture;  securing  of  arbitra- 

1  tion   of   trade   disputes;  carrying  on   educational   work 

pertinent  to  the  industry  through  fellowships  in  schools 
and  colleges  and  experimental  and  research  work;  in- 
struction of  mechanics  and  training  of  apprentices; 
maintaining  a  traffic  bureau  to  present  traffic  questions 
before  Federal  and  State  commissions  and  to  supply 
rate  information  to  members,  "but  all  rates  furnished 
shall  be  the  actual  rates  between  points  of  shipment 
and  delivery  and  shall  not  be  based  on  any  fixed  or 
basing  point";  improving  sanitation,  etc.;  handling  in- 
I  surance;  maintaining  a  credit  bureau  for  the  sole  pur- 

j  pose   of  furnishing  upon  specific  requests  information 

as  to  the   financial  standing  and   the  credit  rating  of 
[  those  purchasing  or  attempting  to  purchase  tiles;  main- 

taining standardization  of  quality  and  of  technical  and 
scientific    terms    and    the    elimination    of    nonessential 
1  types,  sizes,  etc. 


The  decree  also  permits  the  giving  of  information 
to  any  Governmental  agency  as  to  production,  shipments, 
stocks  on  hand  and  the  prices  of  tiles,  but  restrains 
distribution  of  such  information  among  members  of  the 
association,  "except  that  information  respecting  sales 
may  be  collected  annually  and  used  to  enable  the  as- 
sessment of  the  several  expenses  of  the  association, 
and  for  no  other  purpose."  The  decree  provides  that 
nothing  in  its  provisions  shall  prohibit  any  defendant 
from  doing  any  of  the  acts  mentioned  if  done  indi- 
vidually. 

Acts  Prohibited 

The  long  list  of  acts  prohibited  as  an  association 
include  the  following: 

Adoption  or  use  of  a  uniform  basic  price  list,  or  fix- 
ing and  adopting  list  prices;  maintaining  uniform 
prices;  establishing  or  maintaining  individual  prices 
that  are  uniform  for  all  classes  of  purchasers  or  deal- 
ers and  for  all  sales;  establishing  or  maintaining  of 
rules  as  to  acceptance  of  orders  at  prices  in  effect 
prior  to  changes;  establishing  or  maintaining  uniform 
limitations  on  the  proportionate  amounts  of  the  lower 
grades  of  tile  sold;  selling  tiles  f.o.b.  factory  with 
freight  equalized  with  other  factories  making  the  same 
class  of  tiles;  compiling  and  distributing  freight  rate 
books  for  use  in  making  freight  equalizations;  estab- 
lishing or  maintaining  uniform  terms  of  sales  or  uni- 
form conditions  for  acceptance  of  orders;  refusing  to 
combine  less  than  carload  shipments  into  carload  ship- 
ments invoiced  to  one  of  the  purchasers;  refusing  to 
sell  to  any  persons  or  corporations  because  of  any  un- 
paid accounts;  imposing  limitations  upon  credit 
granted;  restricting  sales  to  dealers  or  contractors  in 
tile  or  to  establish  uniform  requh-ements  for  classifica- 
tion as  dealers  or  contractors;  establishing  any  system 
of  cooperative  purchasing  of  raw  materials  or  supplies 
or  of  cooperative  owning  of  sources  of  raw  materials 
which  shall  eliminate  or  tend  to  eliminate  competition 
in  the  purchase  of  materials;  preparing  and  publishing 
any  list  or  lists  of  dealers  or  of  certified  dealers;  ad- 
vising or  communicating  with  one  another  as  to  pro- 
posed advances  or  decreases  in  prices  or  circulating 
among  themselves  in  any  way  information  relating  to 
proposed  advances  or  decreases  in  prices,  or  to  prices 
charged  or  to  be  charged ;  discriminating  in  favor  of  or 
against  any  individual  or  corporation  purchasing  or  at- 
tempting to  purchase  tiles. 


C.  S.  Davis  &  Co.,  Chicago,  dealers  in  tin  plate, 
sheet  steel  and  terne  plate,  have  purchased  6478  sq. 
ft.  of  land  adjoining  the  company's  property  at  Iron 
and  West  Thirty-seventh  Streets.  The  present  build- 
ing is  to  be  raised  to  permit  the  operation  of  overhead 
cranes  and  a  new  building  will  be  erected.  The  im- 
proved plant  will  contain  approximately  21,500  sq. 
ft.  of  floor  space,  18,000  of  which  will  be  on  the  first 
floor.  Three  five-ton  cranes  will  serve  the  bays  of  the 
warehouse  and  unloading  will  be  done  by  crane-trucks 
of  3000-lb.  capacity.  The  entire  plant  will  be  built  on 
a  car-floor  level,  with  a  heavy  reinforced  concrete 
floor.  The  company  is  establishing  a  new  department 
to  handle  sheet  steel  of  all  grades,  roofing  terne  plate, 
long  terne  sheets,  charcoal  bright  tin  plate  and  black 
plate. 


Statistics  on  the  smelting  and  refining  of  non-fer- 
rous metals  for  the  year  1921  have  been  compiled  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census.  The  pamphlet  is  obtainable 
from  the  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  at 
.5  cents  a  copy. 
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IRON   FOUNDRY   IMPROVEMENTS* 

Twin  Cupolas — Rough  Cleaning  Large  Castings — 
Charging  Rooni  Floor  Space 

While  many  of  the  modern  gray  iron  foundries  are 
replete  with  both  overhead  and  floor  labor  saving  de- 
vices; are  well  designed  for  day  and  artificial  illumi- 
nation; well  ventilated  and  sanitary,  with  splendid 
melting  apparatus,  the  one  feature  in  the  case  of  many 
is  lack  of  sufficient  charging  room  floor  space. 

Charging  Room  Floor  Space 

This  I  believe  has  been  taken  care  of  better  in  the 
case  of  the  large  foundries  in  New  England  than  else- 
where as  far  as  my  observation  goes.  I  am  speaking 
of  this  matter  because  it  has  appeared  to  me  that  this 
important  part  of  the  foundry  has  received  less  atten- 
tion than  any  other.  In  one  of  the  best  that  I  have 
seen,  the  charging  room  is  comfortable  and  clean;  very 
well  ventilated  and  so  large  that  a  month's  supply  of 
coke  can  be  and  is  stored  at  one  end. 

It  will  interest  you  to  learn  how  the  coke  proposi- 
tion at  this  plant  is  handled.  A  railroad  siding  runs 
parallel  vrith  the  rear  wall  of  the  charging  room.  A 
pit  of  appropriate  dimensions  has  been  built  under  the 
tracks,  and  from  the  bottom  of  this  pit  to  a  hopper  on 
the  roof  of  the  charging  room  runs  a  skip  hoist.  As 
the  coke  arrives  in  the  yard,  a  car  is  placed  over  the 
pit  and  the  coke  discharging  from  the  car  bottom  is 
allowed  to  drop  in  the  skip.  The  skip  is  raised  and  the 
coke  dumped  automatically  into  a  hopper,  from  the  bot- 
tom of  which  are  tubes  that  run  through  the  roof  into 
the  charging  room.  On  trolley  rails,  running  from  the 
coke  pile  in  the  charging  room  to  the  cupolas,  hangs  a 
coke  bucket,  the  bail  of  which  is  connected  with  a  trol- 
ley carriage  that  rests  on  that  part  of  the  trolley  rails 
to  which  an  overhead  suspended  scale  is  connected  dur- 
ing the  loading  of  the  bucket.  The  operator  forks  the 
coke  into  the  bucket  until  the  proper  weight  is  obtained, 
pushes  the  bucket  over  to  the  charging  door,  releases 
the  trip  and  dumps  the  coke  into  the  cupola. 
Twin  Cupolas 

It  might  interest  you  to  know  that  at  this  foundry 
twin  cupolas  are  used.  These  cupolas  are  4y2  ft.  apart 
and  built  integral;  with  and  between  them  is  a  rectan- 
gular hearth,  its  bottom  being  level  with  that  of  the 
cupolas.  This  assemblage  is  called  a  melting  unit,  of 
which  there  are  two.  Both  cupolas  in  the  unit  are  run 
at  the  same  time,  and  under  the  conditions  stated,  the 
molten  metal  is  obviously  at  the  same  level  in  the  entire 
system.  Through  this  design  a  very  clean  and  hot  iron 
is  obtained,  lower  in  sulphur  than  obtainable  if  the 
hourly  capacity  of  metal  was  melted  in  one  cupola,  for 
reasons  that  immediately  will  occur  to  you. 

The  cupolas  have  two  charging  doors  opposite  each 
other,  one  for  the  coke  and  the  other  for  the  pig  iron. 
The  pig  iron  is  not  raised  to  the  charging  room  floor  by 
an  elevator,  but  is  placed  in  a  side  dumping  car  attached 
to  a  cable  and  is  discharged  directly  into  the  cupola 
upon  its  arrival  opposite  the  charging  door,  the  door 
sill  being  protected  by  an  inclined  wearing  and  guiding 
plate.  There  are  numerous  advantages  to  the  use  of 
the  incline  over  the  elevator.  The  mixtures  for  the 
day  are  put  up  under  cover  and  in  the  vicinity  of  where 
the  incline  starts.  In  this  manner  the  pig  iron  screw 
and  scrap  can  be  placed  on  the  charging  cars  and  run 
up  to  the  charging  floor  with  less  labor  and  more  con- 
venience than  is  possible  where  an  elevator  is  used  and 
where  the  mixture  is  spread  all  over  the  charging  room 
floor. 

Rough  Cleaning  Large  Castings 

At  another  foundry  one  of  the  things  that  appealed 
to  me  was  the  manner  in  which  they  had  rigged  up  to 
rough  clean  their  large  castings  as  they  came  from  the 
foundry  floors.  For  this  purpose  a  space  about  20  x  20 
ft.   is  inclosed  by  a   galvanized   covered   wooden  fence 

1..  ^K^^Jl  ^?  '*'^«*?,^  'y;  Enrique  Touceda,  con.sulting  metal- 
lurgrist  American  Malleable  Castings  Association.  Albanv.  N.  Y. 
deliverefl  before  the  National  Founders'  Association  in  New 
York,  Nov.  21. 


about  8  ft.  high.  On  one  of  the  sides  are  doors  of  such 
size  as  to  permit  the  introduction  of  the  casting  that  is 
to  be  cleaned.  Protruding  through  appropriate  open- 
ings on  one  side  are  two  hose  nozzles  about  3  ft.  apart, 
the  nozzles  being  mounted  on  flexible  connections  that 
admit  of  their  being  pointed  in  any  direction.  Above 
the  nozzles  are  small  windows  that  enable  the  operator 
to  see  what  he  is  doing  from  his  position  outside  of  the 
inclosure.  Both  on  the  inside  and  outside  of  the  flexible 
joint  a  piece  of  loose  canvas  is  tied  around  the  nozzle 
and  the  edges  tacked  to  the  fence,  to  the  end  that  water 
cannot  spray  on  the  operator.  A  stream  of  water  at 
about  200  lb.  pressure  is  played  on  the  castings  which 
are  cleaned  at  a  very  low  labor  cost  and  with  a  preven- 
tion of  the  dust  nuisance  that  invariably  is  an  accom- 
paniment of  all  other  methods. 

Cupola  Blast  Pressure  and  Tuyeres 

Concerning  cupola  practice  likewise  I  will  be  brief. 
Any  blast  pressure  in  excess  of  that  required  to  pene- 
trate to  the  center  of  the  coke  bed  is  detrimental,  for 
it  does  not  facilitate  combustion;  it  can  actually  inter- 
fere with  the  attainment  of  the  highest  temperature 
desired,  while  it  is  hard  on  the  linings.  What  is  desired 
is  only  that  amount  of  air  in  pounds  that  will  burn  the 
number  of  pounds  of  carbon  in  the  coke  used.  Theo- 
retically, one  pound  of  carbon  requires  that  amount  of 
oxygen  that  is  contained  in  11.5  lb.  of  air,  which  will 
be  equivalent  to  about  152  cu.  ft.  of  air  at  70  deg.  Fahr. 
As  coke  contains  ash  and  consequently  does  not  con- 
sist wholly  of  carbon,  a  safe  average  for  coke  would 
be  about  1.37  cu.  ft.  per  lb.  of  coke. 

Both  the  Whiting  and  Colliau  cupolas  have  an  upper 
and  lower  set  of  continuous  tuyeres  and  the  tuyere  area 
has  been  figured  correctly  for  the  diameter  used,  but 
the  height  is  not  always  adjusted  for  the  foundry  con- 
ditions to  be  met.  The  placing  of  the  tuyeres  higher 
than  this  requirement  has  no  advantage  as  there  is  no 
combustion  below  the  tuyeres,  nor  has  this  an  influence 
in  keeping  the  metal  hot,  while  it  invites  excess  sulphur 
absorption.  I  would  also  point  out  that  those  who  have 
plugged  their  upper  tuyeres  have  done  so  in  ignorance 
of  the  principle  involved.  The  ratio  of  distance  from 
bottom  of  charging  door  to  bottom  of  hearth  to  inside 
diameter,  should  in  the  larger  cupolas  be  3.5  to  1,  or 
4  to  1  in  the  smaller  sizes. 

Parallel  lining  gives  best  results.  If  a  taper  is  used 
it  should  be  one  with  no  abrupt  change  from  the  larger 
to  the  smaller  diameter,  otherwise  irregularity  in  the 
settling  of  the  charge  and  the  rearrangement  occasioned 
means  loss  of  heat  and  non-uniformity  in  composition; 
or,  the  following  serious  condition  may  result: 

You  have  all  heard  of  what  is  called  foaming  slag. 
This  condition  is  usually  attributed  to  the  use  of  light 
coke  or  bad  coke.  Such  a  happening  may  have  arisen 
at  times  from  this  source,  but  this  has  not  been  my 
experience.  I  have  always  traced  this  trouble  either 
to  an  abrupt  change  in  stack  to  hearth  diameter,  to 
failure  to  keep  the  region  around  the  melting  zone  in 
proper  repair,  or  to  the  charging  of  the  stock  in  such 
a  manner  that  one  side  of  the  charge  is  higher  than  the 
other  and  consequently  settles  unevenly.  No  cupola  is 
correctly  charged  in  which  anything  but  coke  can  at 
any  time  come  directly  in  front  of  or  too  near  the 
tuyeres,  and  this  can  very  easily  obtain  if  the  foregoing 
principles  are  violated.  If  the  charging  is  such  that 
iron  instead  of  coke  comes  in  front  of  the  tuyeres,  then 
the  air  blast  will  oxidize  the  iron  with  extreme  rapidity 
which,  being  a  base,  will  immediately  attack  the  acid 
lining  of  the  cupola  to  form  a  slag  consisting  of  silicate 
of  iron.  This  being  formed  directly  in  front  of  the 
tuyeres  will  get  filled  with  air  like  a  sponge,  will  clog 
the  tuyeres  and  possibly  foam  out  through  the  charg- 
ing door  if  the  case  is  a  bad  one. 


Rud.  K.  Boggs,  purchasing  agent  of  the  Andrews 
Steel  Co.  and  Newport  Rolling  Mill  Co.,  Newport,  Ky., 
addressed  the  high  school  night  classes  on  salesman- 
ship, Nov.  19,  at  the  Woodward  High  School,  Cincin- 
nati, on  "The  Purchasing  Agent's  Viewpoint  of  a 
Salesman." 


Machinery  Markets  and  News  of  the  Works 


FORD  AGAIN  A  LARGE  BUYER 

Dflroil  Automobile  Phmt  Purchases  17  Lathes 
and  8  Shapers 

Eaton  Axle  &  Spring  Co.  Also  a  Buyer — Business 

Generally  Is  Quiet,  Though  Many  Inijuiries 

Are  Pending 

The  largest  machine-tool  buying  of  the  past  week  is 
reported  from  Detroit,  where  the  Ford  Motor  Co.  placed 
orders  for  17  engine  lathes  and  8  shapers.  Ford  is 
also  reported  to  have  ordered  75  special  machines  re- 
cently from  a  Cincinnati  tool  builder.  The  Eaton  Axle 
&  Spring  Co.,  Cleveland,  bought  9  motor-driven  grind- 
ing machines. 

Except  for  these  orders,  business  in  all  sections  is 
at  low  ebb,  though  many  inquiries  are  pending,  most 
of  them  probably  in  anticipation  of  1924  requirements. 
If  half  of  the  business  that  is  pending  were  to  be  closed 
this  month,  the  machine-tool  trade  would  end  the  year 


very  satisfactorily,  but  buyers  appear  to  be  in  no  hurry 
to  close  and  a  majority  of  the  inquiries  will  probably 
go  over   until   after  Jan.   1. 

In  the  railroad  field  there  is  little  activity,  but  it 
is  expected  that  the  pending  orders  of  the  New  York 
Central  for  some  40  or  50  tools  may  be  placed  this 
month.  The  Norfolk  &  Western  is  reported  to  have 
placed  orders  for  a  number  of  tools,  a  hangover  from 
its  recent  list.  A  number  of  railroad  lists  are  in  course 
of  preparation  and  may  be  issued  shortly  after  the 
first  of  the  year. 

November  turned  out  to  be  a  better  month  than  was 
expected,  sales  with  some  companies  having  exceeded 
those  of  October,  but  conditions  are  spotty  and  not  a 
few  machine-tool  companies  have  taken  very  little  busi- 
ness. 

The  Board  of  Education  of  Chicago  has  issued  an 
inquiry  for  10  geared-head  engine  lathes,  a  shaper  and 
a  universal  milling  machine  and  some  miscellaneous 
foundry  equipment  for  the  Tilden  High  School. 


New  York 


New  York,  Dec.  4. 

IF    machine-tool    sellers   could    close    half   of    the 
inquiries    that    are    pending    they    would    finish 
the  year  with  a  very  satisfactory  volume  of  busi- 
ness.     But   prospective    buyers   are    in   no    haste   to 
close,    and    the    assumption    is    that    most    of    the 
pending  inquiries  are  looking  ahead  to  next  year's 
requirements    rather    than    for    immediate    needs. 
No  large  business  is  in  sight  except  the  lists  of  the 
New    York    Central    Railroad,    on    which    action    is 
expected    this    month.      The    New    Departure    Mfg. 
Co.,  Bristol,  Conn.,  which  has  recently  bought  some 
equipment,    is   also   expected   to   be   a   buyer   again 
this  month   or   next,   but  its   original   requirements 
are  said  to  have  been  materially  cut  down.     Two 
orders   have  come  to   Eastern   machine  tool   build- 
ers from  Chicago,  one  for  a  4S-in.  car  wheel  borer 
from   the   Chicago,   Burlington   &   Quincy   Railroad 
and   the  other   for  an   800-lb.   steam  hammer  from 
the  Illinois  Steel  Co. 
Contract  has   been   awarded  by  the   Multi-Metal   Co.,   251 
West   Nineteenth    Street,   New   York,    to  William   Rossi,   805 
East  Tremont  Avenue,  for  a  one-story  plant,  75  x  100  ft.,  on 
139th  Street,  near  the  Southern  Boulevard,  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  brass,  bronze  and  other  wire  cloth  products.     Harry 
Tennenbaum,  530  Main  Street,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.,  is  archi- 
tect. 

The  Sturtevant  Tool  Co.,  1023  East  178th  Street,  New  York, 
plans  for  the  installation  of  a  press.  Bliss  type  No.  IS. 

The  E.  V.  Stratton  Motors,  Inc.,  Washington  Avenue, 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  will  take  bids  on  revised  plans  about  Dec.  15 
for  a  three-story  service  and  repair  building,  100  x  135  ft., 
on  Broad  Street,  to  cost  $100,000  with  equipment.  The  Bal- 
linger  Co.,  100  East  Forty-second  Street,  New  York,  is  archi- 
tect and  engineer.     E.  V.  Stratton  i.s  president. 

The  National  Biscuit  Co..  So  Ninth  Avenue,  New  York,  will 
commence  the  erection  of  a  one -.story  machine  and  repair 
shop  at  450-60  West  Fifteenth  Street,  110  x  175  ft.,  to  cost 
$75,000.    James  B.  Terrance,  Rutherford,  N.  J.,  is  architect. 

Carr  Brothers,  65  Broadway,  New  York,  exporters,  have 
inquiries  out  for  one  portable  motor-driven  grinder. 

The  New  Zealand  Government,  Wellington.  State  Power 
Department,  is  perfecting  plans  for  extensions  in  the  Do- 
minion power  plants  and  systems,  to  include  an  addition  to 
the  generating  plant  at  Hora-Hora;  hydroelectric  power  sta- 
tion completion  at  Mangahao;  hydroelectric  generating  plant 
at  Arapuni;   and   an   addition    to   the   hydroelectric   plant   at 


Lake  Coleridge,  with  two  new  generating  units,  each  of  7500 
kw.  capacity. 

The  Superintendent  of  Lighthouses,  Ketchican,  Alaska, 
will  receive  bids  until  Jan.  21  for  two  internal-combustion 
engine-driven  air  compressors,  and  two  oil  engines  for  the 
Cape  Spencer  light  station,  Alaska. 

The  Pan-American  Petroleum  &  Transport  Co..  120 
Broadway,  New  York,  is  organizing  a  new  subsidiary  to  be 
known  as  the  Pan-American  Western  Petroleum  Co.,  to  take 
over  its  refining  plant  and  terminal  at  Los  Angeles  harbor, 
now  operated  in  the  name  of  the  Pan-American  Petroleum 
Co.  A  bond  issue  of  $12,000,000  is  being  sold,  of  which  about 
$5,000,000  will  be  used  for  extensions  and  additional  equip- 
ment.    E.   L.  Doheny  is  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors. 

Michael  Fronn,  47  West  Forty-second  Street,  New  York, 
has  plans  for  a  two-story  ice  plant,  100  x  200  ft.,  at  4901-23 
Second  Avenue,  to  cost  $100,000  with  equipment.  Charles 
Mayer,  31  Union  Square,  is  architect. 

The  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  Wash- 
ington, has  information  regarding  a  contracting  company  in 
Switzerland  which  will  be  in  the  market  for  American  hoist- 
ing, digging,  concrete-mixing  and  kindred  machinery  for  a 
project  to  be  carried  out  for  the  Swiss  Federal  Railway. 
Reference    No.    112440. 

The  New  York  &  Queens  Electric  Light  &  Power  Co., 
Bridge  Plaza,  Long  Island  City,  has  purchased  the  plant  and 
adjoining  site  of  the  Remington  Typewriter  Co.  at  Flushing, 
L.  I.,  and  will  convert  the  property  for  a  central  repair 
works,  storage  and  distributing  plant. 

The  Brooklyn  Edison  Co.,  360  Pearl  Street,  Brooklyn,  is 
concluding  arrangements  for  the  purchase  of  the  electrical 
property  and  system  of  the  Flatbu.sh  Gas  Co.,  Flatbush  and 
adjoining  sections,  for  $4,500,000.  The  selling  company  has 
been  considering  extensions  to  cost  about  $3,000,000,  and  the 
Brooklyn  Edison  Co.  proposes  to  carry  out  this  expansion. 
The  Yellow  Taxi  Corporation,  155  East  Forty-fourth 
street.  New  York,  has  leased  two  floors  in  the  building  at 
231  East  Forty-seventh  Street,  totaling  40,000  sq.  ft.  for  a 
new  service  and  repair  works ;  also  two  floors  in  the 
building  at  175th  Street  and  the  Grand  Concourse,  aggre- 
gating 22.000   sq.    ft.   to   be   equipped  for  similar   purposes. 

The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  Co.,  2  Wall  Street,  New 
York,  has  preliminary  plans  for  the  electrification  of  its  line 
and  terminal  property  on  Staten  Island,  to  include  the  in- 
stallation of  electric  power  and  transmission  equipment, 
estimated  to  cost  $13, 000, 000.  The  Long  Island  Railroad  Co. 
will  soon  submit  tentative  plans  to  the  Transit  Commission 
for  the  similar  electrification  of  its  system  in  the  city,  and 
will  commence  work  as  soon  as  approval  is  received,  esti- 
mated to  cost  $60,000,000  with  electric  power  and  other 
machinery. 
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Fire,  Nov.  25,  destroyed  a  one-story  unit  at  the  plant  of 
the  Illinois  Glass  Co.,  Bridgeton,  N.  J.,  with  loss  estimated 
at  $250,000.  It  is  planned  to  rebuild.  Headquarters  of  the 
company  are  at  Alton,  111. 

Fire,  Nov.  29.  destroyed  a  portion  of  the  plant  of  the 
Bushwick  Cork  Co.,  6S1  Hudson  Boulevard,  Bayonne,  N.  J., 
with  loss  estimated  at  $50,000  including  equipment.  •Rebuild- 
ing plans  are  under  consideration. 

Bids  will  be  received  by  the  Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Ac- 
counts, Navy  Department,  Washington,  until  Dec.  18  for  two 
boiler  feed  pumps  for  the  aircraft  naval  station,  Lakehurst, 
N.   J.,    Schedule   1654. 

The  Earitan  Hollow  Tile  Co.,  Keasbey,  N.  J.,  will  com- 
mence rebuilding  its  plant  destroyed  by  fire  in  October,  with 
loss  estimated  at  $100,000,  including  machinery.  The  instal- 
lation will  include  a  new  machine  room,  mechanical  drying 
department  and  power  house.  William  G.  Deraarest,  Plain- 
field,  N.  J.,  is  president,  and  Robert  Dyle,  Red  Bank,  N.  J., 
general  manager. 

The  American  Radio  Phone  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Newark,  has 
leased  a  floor  in  the  building  at  28  Prospect  Street  to  manu- 
facture radio  head-sets  and  other  wireless  equipment.  Victor 
D.  Lindeman  is  president,   and  George  J.   Janish,   secretary. 

Power  equipment,  transmission  and  conveying  machinery 
will  be  installed  in  the  two-story  addition,  100  x  100  ft.,  to 
be  erected  at  the  plant  of  the  Lackawanna  Laundry  Co.. 
31-33  High  Street,  Newark,  estimated  to  cost  $95,000.  Neil 
J.  Convery,  942  Broad  Street,  is  architect. 

The  Port  Newark  Brick  Co.,  Newark,  will  commence  the 
erection  of  a  plant  on  a  2%-acre  tract  at  Port  Newark,  re- 
cently leased  from  the  city.  It  will  have  a  capacity  of  190.- 
000  brick  per  day.  A  machine  shop  and  power  house  will  be 
built  and  later  a  department  for  the  production  of  cement 
tile.  The  plant  is  estimated  to  cost  $250,000  with  machinery. 
William  E.  Lehman,  73S  Broad  Street,  is  architect  and  en- 
gineer. William  D.  Decker,  president  of  the  Decker  Building 
Material  Co.,   Inc.,   US  Clinton  Avenue,  is  president. 

The  National  Fireproofing  Co.,  pnilton  Building,  Pitts- 
burgh, is  arranging  to  rebuild  its  plant  at  Perth  Amboy, 
N.  J.,  recently  destroyed  by  fire  with  loss  estimated  at 
$400,000  including  machinery.  W.  Guy  Weaver  is  district 
manager. 


New  England 

Boston,  Dec.  3. 

THE  machine  tool  market  has  not  recovered  from 
the  letdown  experienced  in  Thanksgiving  week. 
Current  sales   are  largely   confined  to   single  tools, 
both  new  and  used,  which  in  the  weekly  aggregate 
involve  a  small  expenditure.     Collectively,   Novem- 
ber turned  out  a  much  better  month  than  was  an- 
ticipated by  the  trade.     Estimates  of  sales  in  this 
district  vary  considerably,  but  average  $200,000   to 
$250,001),    not   counting    auction   sales.      Two   sales 
approximated   $100,000.     The   outlook   for   business 
this  month   is   not   generally   considered  bright,   as 
most  industries  will  take  inventories   in  December 
or  January. 
Bids  are  in  on  a  one-story,  22  x  75  ft.  foundry  addition 
contemplated  by  the  Holtzer-Cabot  Electric  Co.,   125   Amory 
Street,    Jamaica   Plain,    Boston.      S.    D.    Kelley.    46   Cornhill, 
Boston,  is  the  architect. 

Plans  are  in  progress  for  two  repair  shops,  two- stories, 
60  X  120  ft.,  to  be  built  on  Foster  Street,  Worcester,  by  Harry 
Mandell,  33  Derby  Street.  Harry  L.  Meacham,  571  Main 
Street,  Worcester,  is  the  architect. 

The  Chism  Mail  Box  Co.,  Southington,  Conn.,  with  a  capi- 
tal of  $100,000,  has  incorporated  to  manufacture  mail  boxes. 
For  the  present  its  product  will  be  manufactured  by  the 
Edwards  Co.,  Cincinnati,  but  plans  are  in  progress  for  ac- 
quiring a  Southington  plant  L.  W.  Chism,  Hartford,  is 
president. 

Marcus  Mason  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Worcester,  Mass.,  grrinding 
machinery,  has  purchased  the  Warren  F.  Fraser  Co.,  West- 
boro,  Mass.,  plant  which  it  will  shortly  occupy.  The  latter 
company  manufactured  machine  tools.  The  Marcus  Mason 
company  is  an  outgrowth  of  William  L.  Dines,  Jr.  &  Co. 
Mr.  Dines  is  superintendent  of  the  plant. 

Work  is  under  way  on  four  locomotive  shops  and  engine 
house  for  the  Central  Vermont  Railroad  Co.,  St.  Albans,  Vt.. 
with  main  machine  shop,  90  x  100  ft.  A  90-ft.  turntable 
will  also  be  Installed.  The  plant  will  cost  $200,000  with 
machinery.  The  Arnold  Co.,  105  South  La  Salle  Street, 
Chicago,  has  the  general  contract.  P.  D.  Fitzpatrick  is  chief 
engineer. 

Manual  training  equipment  will  be  Installed  in  the  high 
school   to  be   erected   at   Rockland,   Me.,   estimated    to   cost 


$100,000,  for  which  bids  will  be  asked  on  a  general  contract 
in  February.  Bunker  &  Savage,  Augusta  Trust  Building,. 
Augusta,  Me.,  are  architects. 

The  Blackstone  Valley  Gas  &  Electric  Co.,  Pawtucket, 
R.  I.,  will  commence  the  erection  of  a  power  house,  56  x  80 
ft.,  to  cost  $60,000.  Stone  &  Webster.  Inc.,  147  Milk  Street, 
Boston,  is  engineer. 

Bids  will  be  asked  this  month  by  the  Public  Works  De- 
partment, Taunton,  Mass.,  for  a  municipal  electric  light  and 
power  plant,  30  x  50  ft.,  with  extension  15  x  20  ft.,  to  cost 
$200,000  with  equipment.  Jackson  &  Moreland,  387  Wash- 
ington Street,  Boston,  are  engineers. 

The  Enosburg  Falls  Water  Corporation.  Enosburg.  Vt.,. 
plans  the  installation  of  electric  pumping  and  power  equip- 
ment in  connection  with  extensions  in  its  waterworks  to  cost 
$75,000.  Lewis  D.  Thorpe,  200  Devonshire  Street,  Boston, 
is  engineer. 

The  Baxter  Paper  Box  Co.,  Freeport,  Me.,  is  remodeling 
the  former  local  high  school  for  a  factory  and  will  install 
machinery  to  manufacture  paper  boxes  and  containers. 

The  Waterbury  Ice  Corporation,  Waterbury,  Conn.,  has 
plans  for  a  new  plant  estimated  to  cost  $50,000. 

The  Hollingsworth  &  Whitney  Co.,  185  Devonshire  Street, 
Boston,  manufacturer  of  paper  products,  has  plans  for  a  new 
paper  and  pulp  mill  on  the  St.  Croix  River,  St.  Stephen.  N. 
B.,  with  machine  shop  and  power  house,  estimated  to  cost 
$400,000  with  equipment.  The  company  is  operating  mills 
at  Waterville  and  Gardiner.  Me. 

The  New  England  Machine  &  Electric  Co.,  Pawtucket, 
R.  I.,  has  awarded  a  general  contract  to  the  Rowley  Con- 
struction Co.,  Pawtucket.  for  a  one-story  plant  on  Bayley 
Street,  73  x  120  ft.,  to  cost  about  $22,000. 

The  Central  Maine  Power  Co.,  Augusta,  Me.,  is  consider- 
ing the  con.struction  of  a  hydroelectric  generating  plant  on 
the  Kennebec  River,  vicinity  of  Bingham,  Me.,  with  maximum 
output  of  about  60,000  hp.,  estimated  to  cost  $5,000,000,  with 
transmission  system. 

The  General  Electric  Co.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  has  plans 
for  two  additions  to  its  works  at  Bridgeport.  Conn.,  each  one 
story.  One  structure  will  be  equipped  as  a  machine  shop- 
extension  and  the  other  for  general  factory  service. 

The  Acme  Mfg.  Co.,  Brewer,  Me.,  manufacturer  of  pip& 
clamps,  etc.,  has  arranged  for  the  removal  of  its  plant  to  a 
one-story  building,  52  x  100  ft.,  at  Bangor,  Me.,  where  addi- 
tional equipment  will  be  provided. 

Electric  power  equipment,  elevating,  conveying  and  other 
machinery  will  be  installed  In  the  four-story  printing  plant, 
50  X  60  ft.,  to  be  erected  by  the  Waterbury  American,  Inc., 
Waterbury,  Conn.,  to  cost  $175,000.  Lockwood,  Greene  & 
Co.,   101  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  are  engineers. 


Philadelphia 

Philadelphia,   Dec.   3. 

CONTRACT  has  been  let  by  the  Electric  Storage  Battery 
Co..  Rising  Sun  Avenue.  Philadelphia,  to  the  William 
Steele  &  Sons  Co.,  219  North  Broad  Street,  for  a  one-story 
addition. 

The  Philadelphia  Commercial  Museum.  Thirty-fourth 
Street,  has  received  an  inquiry  from  a  company  at  Merida. 
Mexico,  in  the  market  for  wire  fence,  pipe  fittings,  tools  and 
tin.  from  a  concern  at  San  Juan,  Porto  Rico,  for  plain  and 
galvanized    iron    roofing,    pipe   fittings    and   kindred    products. 

Fire.  Nov.  25,  destroyed  a  portion  of  the  plant  of  the- 
Camden  Forge  Co..  Camden,  N.  J.,  with  loss  estimated  at 
$25,000   including   equipment.     It   is   planned   to   rebuild. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Co.,  Philadelphia,  has  plans 
for  a  one-story  car  shop,  186  x  228  ft.,  at  Camden,  N.  J.,  to 
cost  $45,000,  to  replace  a  portion  of  the  plant  destroyed  by 
fire   several   weeks   ago. 

The  Delaware  County  Electric  Co.,  Chester,  Pa.,  oper- 
ated by  the  Philadelphia  Electric  Co.,  Philadelphia,  has 
purchased  property  on  Sixth  Street  as  a  site  for  a  new 
power  house. 

The  Lancaster  Pulley  Co.,  401  East  Chestnut  Street,  Lan- 
caster, Pa.,  is  having  plans  drawn  for  a  two-story  building 
at  North  Ann  and  Fulton  Streets,  42  x  90  ft.  Henry  R. 
Herr  is  head. 

W.  A.  Wilbur.  Third  and  Seneca  Streets.  Bethlehem.  Pa- 
is planning  the  installation  of  a  drill  press,  bench  tools  and 
other  equipment  In  the  repair  department  at  his  automobll© 
service  works  to  replace  equipment  recently  destroyed  by 
fire. 

The  Pennsylvania  Power  &  Light  Co.,  Allentown,  Pa.,  Is 
perfecting  plans  for  the  construction  of  a  hydroelectric 
generating  plant  at  Hawley,  Pa.,  with  initial  capacity 
of  about   50.000  h.p. 
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A  FAIR  voliimo  of  business  Is  still  pending  In  tlio  New 
York  district,  but  a  strong  Inclination  to  delay  award 
continues,  Imiuiiy  for  hand  power  cranes  Is  particularly 
quiet  and  few  new  Inquiries  on  electric  overhead  cranes 
are  noted.  Sellers  of  locomotive  cranes  are  looking  forward 
to  some  business  from  the  railroads  next  year.  Among 
current  Inquiries  Is  that  of  the  J.  G.  White  Engineering 
Co.,  43  Exchange  Place,  New  York,  for  a  40-ton  overhead 
crane ;  the  Brooklyn  Eastern  District  Terminal  Co.,  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y.,  for  a  25  ton  gantry  crane;  the  Tottenvllle 
Copper  Co.,  Tottenvllle,  Staten  Island,  New  York,  for  a 
6-ton,  72-ft.  span  electric  crane;  and  the  14  overhead 
cranes  for  the  Philadelphia  plant  of  the  General  Electric 
CO.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. ;  one  125-ton,  double  trolley  crane 
for  the  Public  Service  Electric  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J.  The 
ChlcaKO  Board  of  Education  is  Inquiring  for  a  1000-lb. 
electric  hoist  for  the  Tilden  Technical  High  School,  Sprague 
hoist  or  its  equivalent  being  specified.  ■  The  Merchants  Ship- 
building Corporation,  Chester,  Pa.,  is  offering  for  sale,  the 
buyer  to  dismantle  and  remove,  seven  open  portal  tower 
electric  cranes  and  three  electric  gantry  cranes.  The  seller 
will  aid  with  bids  from  local  contractors  for  dismantling  and 
loading. 

Among    recent     purchases    are:       Stevens    &    Wood.     120 


The  Crane  Market 

Broadway,  New  York,  a  100-ton  overhead  traveling  crane 
for  the  Ohio  Edison  Co.,  Toronto,  Ohio,  from  the  Morgan 
Engineering   Co. 

James  Stewart  &  Co.,  New  York,  one  2Vi-cu.  yd.  and 
one  3-cu.  yd.  bucket  handling  cranes  for  the  Standard  Oil 
Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  from  the  Cleveland  Crane  &  En- 
gineering Co. 

General  Electric  Co.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  a  15-ton  over- 
head crane  for  Pittsfleld.  Mass.,  from  the  Niles-Bement- 
Pond   Co. 

Public  Service  Electric  Co.,  Newark,  N,  J.,  a  125-ton, 
double  trolley  overhead  traveling  crane,  one  of  two  Inquired 
for,    from    the    Cleveland    Crane   &    Engineering    Co. 

Republic  Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  Youngstown,  Ohio,  an  electric 
jib   crane  from  the   Whiting   Corporation. 

Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co.,  Indianapolis  plant,  a  5ton 
electric  traveling  crane  from   the  Whiting  Corporation. 

Chicago  Steel  Foundry  Co.,  Chicago,  a  20-ton  used  loco- 
motive crane  from  the  L.  A.  Green  Machinery  Co., 
Pittsburgh. 

Wayne  Tank  &  Pump  Co.,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  twelve 
1-ton  hand  power  cranes  from  the  Louden  Machinery  Co., 
Fairfield,    Iowa. 


The  Harrisburg  Gas  Co.,  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  has  purchased 
13  acres  at  Steelton,  Pa.,  as  a  site  for  a  new  gas-gener- 
ating and  distributing  plant,  with  steam  power  house,  gas 
holder,  etc.,  estimated  to  cost  $1,000,000  with  machinery. 
The  initial  unit,  to  be  completed  during  1924,  will  cost  ap- 
proximately $500,000.    L.     S.  Williams  is  general  manager. 

The  Keystone  Cabinet  Co.,  Littlestown,  Pa.,  has  con- 
struction in  progress  on  a  new  plant,  and  plan.s  for  the 
€arly  installation  of  electric  power  and  other  machinery. 

The  Floyd-Wells  Co.,  First  Avenue,  Royersford,  Pa.,  manu- 
facturer of  stoves,  heaters,  etc.,  has  plans  for  a  one-story 
addition,  90  x  170  ft.,  with  extension,  20  x  25  ft.  A.  S. 
Kepner,  121  North  Howard  Street,  Pottstown,  Pa.,  is  archi- 
tect. 

Bids  will  be  received  by  the  School  District  of  Norris- 
town  Pa.,  Clarence  I.  Moore,  secretary,  until  Dec.  11,  for 
pumping  machinery  and  other  equipment  for  the  Thomas 
J.  Stewart  high  school,  to  be  erected  on  West  Marshall 
Street.  Oliver  R.  Parry,  1524  Sansom  Street,  Philadelphia,  is 
architect. 

E.  S.  Bullock,  First  National  Bank  Building,  Williamsport, 
Pa.,  will  install  electric  power  equipment,  woodworking,  con- 
veying and  other  machinery  at  his  two-story  box-manu- 
facturing plant,  100  X  115  ft.,  to  cost  approximately  9100,000. 

The  Middletown  &  Royalton  Water  Co.,  Middletown,  Pa., 
has  been  granted  permission  to  install  a  water  power  electric 
plant   on   Swatara  Creek. 

The  American  Ice  Co.,  City  Centre  Building,  Philadelphia, 
will  build  a  one-story  addition  to  its  ice-manufacturing 
plant  at  Michigan  and  Arctic  Avenues,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J., 
46  x  138  ft.,  to  cost  $75,000.  C.  Leslie  Weir.  45  East  Forty- 
second  Street,   New  York,   is  architect  and  engineer. 

Mead  &  Goodrich,  Inc.,  350-370  West  Third  Street,  Wil- 
liamsport, Pa.,  plan  the  erection  of  a  three-story  automobile 
service  and  repair  building,  120  x  175  ft.,  estimated  to  cost 
^150,000  including  equipment. 


the  Corning  Brick,  Terra  Cotta  &  Tile  Co.,  is  planning  to  re- 
model the  works  and  install  additional  power  and  other  ma- 
chinery. M.  E.  Gregory,  head  of  the  selling  company,  will 
retain  and  expand  the  terra  cotta  branch  of  the  plant. 

The  Thomas  Furniture  Works,  312  Leopard  Street,  Dun- 
kirk, N.  Y.,  is  planning  the  erection  of  a  new  factory  to  cost 
more  than  $65,000  including  machinery. 

James  D.  Meehan,  Everson  Building,  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
architect,  is  preparing  plans  for  a  one-story  automobile  ser- 
vice and  repair  building  at  800  West  Genesee  Street,  105  x 
250  ft.,  estimated  to  cost  $75,000,  for  a  company  whose  name 
will  be  announced  later. 

The  Genesee  Stone  Products  Co.,  Batavia,  N.  T.,  Is  plan- 
ning the  installation  of  additional  equipment,  including  con- 
veying and  hoisting  apparatus,  air  drills,  etc.  J.  W.  Foster 
is  superintendent. 

Manual  training  equipment  will  be  installed  In  the  high 
school  to  be  erected  at  LeRoy,  N.  Y.,  estimated  to  cost  $225,- 
000,  for  which  bonds  have  been  voted.  Tooker  &  Marsh,  101 
Park  Avenue,  New  York,  are  architects. 

The  Common  Council,  Hamburg,  N.  Y.,  plans  tor  tlie  In- 
stallation of  electric  pumping  machinery  and  auxiliary  equip- 
ment  at   the   municipal    waterworks. 

The  Corning  Light  &  Power  Co.,  Corning,  N.  Y.,  contem- 
plates extensions  in  its  plant  and  system  to  cost  Jo0,000. 

P.  H.  Serio,  158  Fox  Street,  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  is  arranging  for 
the  establishment  of  a  local  plant  to  manufacture  automobile 
equipment  and  accessories. 

The  United  States  Light  &  Heat  Co.,  Highland  Avenue, 
Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.,  manufacturer  of  electric  batteries,  etc., 
is  planning  for  the  installation  of  tools  and  other  equipment 
at  its  machine  shop. 

The  Wood-FIong  Corporation,  Stillwater,  N.  Y.,  is  planning 
for  the  installation  of  a  lathe  and  other  tools  in  its  machine 
shop.  A  number  of  beaters  and  auxiliary  equipment  will  be 
installed  in  the  paper  manufacturing  department.  C.  W. 
Townsend  is  general  manager. 


Buffalo 

BuFF.\LO.  Dec.   3. 

PLANS  are  being  perfected  by  the  Precision  Castings  Co.. 
Inc.,   Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  for  expansion  in  its  plant  in  the 
Fayetteville  section  and  the  installation  of  additional  equip- 

The  Tucker  Rubber  Corporation,  Jackson  Building,  Buf- 
falo, recently  organized  with  a  capital  of  $800,000  by  offlcials 
of  the  Federal  Rubber  Co.,  Cudahy,  Wis.,  has  leased  a  por- 
tion of  the  former  plant  of  the  Madison  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 
for  the  manufacture  of  mechanical  rubber  goods.  It  will 
take  over  this  branch  of  the  business  of  the  parent  company, 
which  Is  affiliated  with  the  Fisk  Rubber  Co.,  Chicopee  Falls, 
Mass.  Albert  Y.  Tucker  is  president  and  Arthur  S.  Cullum, 
secretary  and  treasurer. 

Bids  will  be  asked  by  the  Rochester  Refrigerating  Co.,  50 
Meigs  Street,  Rocliester,  N.  Y.,  in  January,  for  the  erection 
of  a  new  eight-story  plant,  75  x  130  ft.,  to  cost  more  than 
4300,000    with    equipment.      Redfield    Tomlinson    is   president. 

The  Corning  Shale  Brick  Co.,  Corning,  N.  Y.,  recently  or- 
ganized to  take  over  a  portion  of  the  plant  and  business  of 


Pittsburgh 

Pittsburgh,  Dec.  3. 

AITIVITY  has  been  lacking  in  the  local  machine 
tool  market  the  past  week.  Sales  have  been 
altogether  of  single  tools  and  the  caution  usually 
observed  at  this  time  of  the  year  in  the  matter  of 
purchases  is  very  marked.  One  good-sized  order 
has  been  closed,  however,  by  the  Standard  Engi- 
neering Co.,  Ellwood  City,  Pa.,  and  the  Pipe  Ma- 
chinery Co.,  Cleveland,  for  38  2-in.  and  3-in.  thread- 
ing machines  for  the  Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Co., 
for  its  Indiana  Harbor  plant.  The  Crucible  Steel 
Co.  of  America  is  reported  to  have  placed  a  bar 
mill  for  its  Labelle  works  with  the  Morgan  Con- 
struction Co.,  Worcester,  Mass. 
The  building  of  the  Phillips  Mine  &  Mill  Supply  Co., 
ttsburgh,    housing    the    carpenter    shop,    sheet    iron    works 
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and   blacksmith   shop,    recently   was   damaged   by   fire.      Re- 
placements will  be  necessary. 

Plans  are  being  drawn  by  the  Litlude  Battery  Co.. 
Morgantown.  W.  Va.,  S.  J.  Steele,  president,  for  a  one- 
story  plant  at  Connellsville,  Pa.,  37  x  115  ft.,  to  cost 
about  ?20,000  with  machinery. 

The  Blair  Strip  Steel  Co.,  New  Castle,  Pa.,  recently 
organized,  has  plans  for  local  works  for  the  production  of 
cold  rolled  steel  products,  estimated  to  cost  $70,000. 
George  D.  Blair,  Sr.  and  Jr.,  and  J.  Norman  Martin,  all 
of  New  Castle  head  the  company. 

The  Bessemer  Gas  Engine  Co.,  Grove  City,  Pa.,  has 
acquired  the  rights  of  manufacture  of  the  oil-operated 
engines  of  the  Atlas  Imperial  Engine  Co..  Oakland,  Cal., 
for  all  territory  east  of  the  Mississippi  River,  and  plans 
for   extensions. 

The  Otto  Chemical  Co.,  Sergeant,  near  Kane,  Pa.,  is 
planning  the  installation  of  new  retorts  and  other  equip- 
ment to  replace  the  portion  of  its  plant  destroyed  by  Are 
Nov.    26,   with   loss  of   about    $20,000. 

S.  A.  Scott  &  Co.,  Richlands.  Va.,  S.  A.  Scott,  president 
and  general  manager,  have  acquired  500  acres  of  coal 
property  at  "Weston.  W.  Va.,  and  will  install  an  electric 
and  mining  plant.  Electrically-operated  coal-loaders  will 
be   required. 

The  Owens  Bottle  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio,  has  purchased  10 
acres  in  the  vicinity  of  its  plant  at  Fairmont.  W.  Va..  and 
will  use  a  portion  of  the  site  for  an  addition,  for  which 
plans  will  soon  be  prepared. 

The  Eastern  Sewer  Pipe  &  Brick  Co.,  Dean  Buildng, 
Martinsburg,  W.  Va..  organized  with  a  capital  of  $350,000. 
has  plans  for  a  new  works  to  cost  $200,000  with  machinery. 
A  power  house  will  be  built.  F.  Vernon  Aler  is  president 
and   treasurer. 

The  National  Plate  Glass  Co.,  Detroit,  has  awarded  a 
general  contract  to  the  McClintic- Marshall  Co.,  Pittsburgh, 
lor  an  addition  to  its  plant  at  Blairsville.  Pa.,  estimated 
to  cost   $150,000   with  equipment. 

The  Appalachian  Power  Co..  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  is 
disposing  of  a  bond  issue  of  $826,000,  a  portion  of  the 
proceeds  to  be  used  for  extensions  and  the  installation  of 
additional  equipment.  "Work  is  in  progress  on  an  addition 
to   the   steam-operated   power   plant   at   Glen   Lyn. 

Manual  training'  equipment  will  be  installed  in  the 
three-story  high  school  to  be  erected  at  Coraopolis.  Pa., 
estimated  to  cost  $200,000.  for  which  plans  are  being  drawn 
by  Edward  Stotz.  Monongahela  Bank  Building,  Pittsburgh, 
architect. 

The  West  Penn  Power  Co.,  West  Penn  Building,  Pitts- 
burgh, will  install  additional  equipment  for  an  increase  of 
70,000  kva.  generating  capacity  at  its  Springdale,  Pa., 
power  plant,   in  connection   with   enlargements. 

The  Westmoreland  Coal  Co.,  224  South  Third  Street, 
Philadelphia.  S.  Pemberton  Hutchison,  president,  is  re- 
ported to  be  planning  the  installation  of  electric  power 
and  other  machinery  at  its  properties  on  the  Spruce  Fork 
of   the   Little  River,   Boone   County,  W.  Va. 

A  manual  training  department  will  be  installed  in  the 
two-story  high  school  to  be  erected  at  Clearfield.  Pa.,  es- 
timated to  cost  $120,000,  for  which  bids  will  soon  be  asked 
on  a  general  contract.  Howard  &  Hatcher,  Deposit  Bank 
Building,  Du  Bois.  Pa.,   are  architects. 

The  Savage  Fire  Brick  Co.,  Meyersdale,  Pa.,  is  plan- 
ning for  extensions  in  its  works  at  Hyndman  and  Williams, 
Pa.,  and  the  installation  of  additional  equipment  to  cost 
$45,000.     F.  W.   Minch   is  in   charge. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  will  install 
conveying  and  unloading  machinery  at  its  proposed  coal 
dock   at    Sandusky,    Ohio,   estimated    to   cost    $350,000. 


floor  space.  The  present  works  will  be  removed  and  ad- 
ditional mill  machinery  installed. 

The  Crane  Co.  836  South  Michigan  Avenue.  Chicago,  Is 
having  plans  drawn  for  a  one-story  factory  branch  on 
Franklin  Street,  South  Bend,  Ind.  W.  Jerome  Clark,  com- 
pany address,  is  architect. 

Donald  Test,  Central  Motor  Parts  Co.,  409  North  Capitol 
Avenue,  and  E.  D.  Porter.  Jr.,  vice-president  United  States 
Bearings  Co.,  350  Century  Building,  Indianapolis,  have  plans 
under  way  for  a  six- story  automobile  service  and  repair 
building  on  Monument  Circle,  estimated  to  cost  $200,000. 
Bass.  Knowlton  &  Co..  312  North  Meridian  Street,  are  archi- 

The  Home  Ice  Co.,  Indianapolis,  is  contemplating  the 
erection  of  a  two-story  ice-manufacturing  plant  to  cost 
$50,000    with    equipment. 

The  New  York.  Chicago  &  St.  Louis  Railroad.  Nickel  Plate 
Line,  Cleveland,  is  having  plans  prepared  for  a  new  loco- 
motive repair  shop,  machine  shop  and  engine  house  at  Fort 
Wayne,   Ind. 

The  C.  M.  S.  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc.,  Mishawaka,  Ind.,  has  pur- 
chased two  buildings  from  the  Dodge  Mfg.  Corporation  in 
that  city,  one  60  x  170  ft.,  and  the  other  4S  x  150  ft.  The 
company  manufacturers  special  factory  equipment,  con- 
veyors,  factory   trucks   and   other   material   hauling  devices. 


Indiana 

Indianapolis.   Dec.   3. 

BIDS  will  soon  be  asked  by  the  Standard  Sanitary  Mfg. 
Co.,  Bessemer  Building,  Pittsburgh,  for  the  erection  of 
a  one-story  addition  to  its  plant  at  Kokomo,  Ind.,  150  x  575 
ft.  Elmer  E.  Dunlap.  Harrison  Building.  Kokomo,  is  archi- 
tect. 

The  Beatty  Machine  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Hammond,  Ind.,  plans 
the  installation  of  an  air  compressor,  with  capacity  of 
about  1500  cu.  ft.  per  min. 

Bids  will  be  received  by  the  Board  of  County  Commis- 
sioners, Court  House,  Indianapolis,  Leo  K.  Fesler,  auditor, 
until  Dec.  11.  for  ovens,  power  equipment  and  complete  bak- 
ing machinery  for  installation  in  a  new  one-story  plant  for 
which   erection  bids  will  be  received  at  the  same  time. 

The  Elan  Paper  Co..  Marion.  Ind..  will  break  ground  for 
a  new  mill  at  Dayton,  Ohio,   totaling  about  75.000  sq.   ft.   of 


Detroit 

Detroit.  Dec.   3. 

BIDS  are  being  taken  for  a  one-story  addition.  65  x  280  ft, 
to  the  plant  of  J.  C.  Widman  &  Co.,  5289  Fourteenth 
Street,  Detroit,  manufacturer  of  automobile  equipment,  esti- 
mated to  cost  $35,000.  Wright  &  Nice,  Genesee  Building, 
Flint,   Mich.,   are   architects.     J.   C.   Widman   is   president. 

The  C.  G.  Spring  Co..  2642  East  Grand  Boulevard.  Chi- 
cago, manufacturer  of  automobile  springs,  etc.,  has  acquired 
the  plant  of  the  Detroit  Foundry  Co.,  adjoining,  totaling 
about  35.000  sq.  ft.  of  floor  space,  for  an  extension  to  its 
forging  department.  Additional  machinery  will  be  in- 
stalled. 

The  West  Michigan  Cold  Storage  Co.,  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich..  W.  J.  Breen,  president,  head  of  the  Breen  &  Halla- 
day  F^iel  Co.,  has  tentative  plans  for  a  new  ice  and  cold 
storage  plant  on  the  Lake  Shore,  estimated  to  cost  $1,000,000 
with    machinery. 

The  Motor  Wheel  Corporation,  Lansing,  Mich.,  will  com- 
mence the  construction  of  an  addition  to  cost  abut  $75,000, 
for  the  manufacture  of  gearing  and  transmissions.  The 
present  works  will  be  removed  to  the  new  structure  and  ad- 
ditional equipment  installed,  the  vacated  space  to  be  given 
over    to   the    production   of  pressed    steel   wheels. 

Manual  training  equipment  will  be  installed  in  the  new 
high  school  to  be  erected  at  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  estimated 
to  cost  about  $750,000,  for  which  bids  will  be  asked  on  a 
general  contract  Dec.  15.  H.  H.  Turner,  Michigan  Trust 
Building,  is  architect;  W.  W.  Bradfield,  Michigan  Trust 
Building,  is  mechanical  engineer. 

The  City  Council.  Adrian.  Mich.,  is  considering  the  in- 
stallation of  an  electric  pumping  plant  in  connection  with 
sewer  and  waterworks  extensions  to  cost  $B95,000.  The 
city  engineer  is  in   charge. 

The  Peerless  Portland  Cement  Co.,  Union  City,  Mich., 
has  engaged  Albert  Kahn,  1000  Marquette  Building,  Detroit, 
architect,  to  prepare  plans  for  its  proposed  mill  on  a 
14 -acre  tract  at  River  Rouge.  It  will  be  one  and  two-stories, 
estimated  to  cost  $3,500,000.  including  machinery  and  power 
house.  The  present  Union  City  mill  will  be  continued.  A.  F. 
Miller,  Jackson,  Mich.,   is  consulting  engineer. 

Property  of  the  Ryan-Bohn  Foundry  Co.,  Lansing,  Mich., 
consisting  of  50  acres  and  main  building.  300  x  488  ft.,  with 
extension,  40  x  120  ft.,  will  be  sold  at  a  public  sale  on  the 
premises,  Dec.  12.  by  James  W.  Wilford,  receiver.  All 
foundry  and  operating  equipment,  with  traveling  crane,  will 
be  included  in  the  sale. 

The  Reo  Automobile  Co.,  Lansing,  Mich.,  will  commence 
the  erection  of  a  three-story  addition  to  its  local  service 
and  repair  division.  60  x  150  ft.,  for  which  a  general  con- 
tract has  been  let  to  the  H.  G.  Christman  Co.,  Lansing. 

The  Steameter  Corporation.  Menominee,  Mich.,  recently 
formed  with  a  capital  of  $500,000.  is  contemplating  the 
establishment  of  a  local  plant  of  automatic  devices  for  auto- 
mobiles, including  a  meter  for  automobile  radiator  water 
temperatures. 

The  Rich  Steel  Products  company.  Battle  Creek,  Mich., 
is  again  in  production  after  its  recent  fire  which  destroyed 
the  warehouse.  It  has  plans  for  construction  in  the  near 
future   of   a    new   building   to    replace   this    unit. 

Stockholders  of  the  Wales  Stoker  Co.  have  subscribed 
$10,000  in  stock  to  establish  a  manufacturing  plant  at  Hills- 
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dale,  Mich.  Tlio  Alamo  Engine  Co..  of  that  city,  manu- 
facturer of  Kaa  engines,  will  produce  the  smoke  consuming 
device  of  the  new  company.  The  omcers  are  W.  D. 
Rutherford,  president;  N.  B.  Wales,  vice-president;  W.  J. 
Moore,    secretary;    William    Prldcau.    treasurer. 

The  %Volverlne  Bumper  &  Specialty  Co.,  Orand  Rapids. 
Mich.,  has  awarded  eontrurt  for  Its  new  brick  and  steel 
plant  to  Hansen,  Wharton  &  Co.,  Grand  Rapids.  It  will  cost 
$•(2,000  and  the  company  Is  planning  to  bo  in  operation 
shortly  after  the  first  of  the  year. 

Tile  General  Motors  Corporation,  Detroit,  will  erect  an 
aH.ienibling  plant  for  Bulck  cars  at  Oakland,  Cal..  on  a  site 
adjacent  to  the  Chevrolet  works.  Bulck  business  in  the 
Orient  and  Australia  will  be  taken  care  of  from  this  new 
unit. 

The  Hayes-Ruppel  Mfg.  Co.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  manu- 
facturer of  plumbing  supplies,  will  move  to  Grand  Haven, 
Mich.,  where  It  will  occupy  the  former  Hamilton  Motor  Co. 
plant. 

The  Gartland-Farrell  Foundry  Go.,  Sandusky,  Mich.,  has 
broken  ground  for  an  addition,  which  will  Increase  its  floor 
space   67.000  sq.    ft. 

The  O.  L.  Anderson  Co.,  Inc..  manufacturer  of  automotive 
sheet  metal  parts  and  copper  tubs  for  washing  machines  is 
now  settled  in  its  own  building  at  1347  E.  Fort  Street.  It 
has  a  fully  equipped  tool  room  and  has  added  a  medium  sized 
Bliss  toggle  press  of  150  tons  pressure  to  its  press  depart- 
ment. 


Cleveland 

Cleveland,  Dec.  3. 

THE  Ford  Motor  Co.  has  placed  an  order  with 
a  Cleveland  machinery  house  for  23  machines, 
including  17  14-  to  16-in.  lathes  and  eight  shapers. 
and  the  Eaton  Axle  &  Spring  Co.  has  purchased 
nine  motor  driven  grinding  machines.  With  this 
exception,  sales  during  the  week  were  confined 
mostly  to  single  machines,  for  which  a  fair  de- 
mand is  reported.  Dealers  generally  are  doing  a 
satisfactory  volume  of  business  for  this  time  of 
the  year,  although  a  slowing  down  is  expected  this 
month  and  considerable  inquiry  coming  out  will 
probably  not  result  in  orders  before  January.  With 
the  exception  of  the  Ford  Motor  Co..  which  has 
continued  to  buy  equipment  there  is  little  activity 
in  the  Detroit  automobile  field.  Business  with  some 
local  machine  tool  manufacturers  during  Novem- 
ber did  not  hold  up  in  volume  to  that  of  October. 
Used  machinery  continues  to  come  out  in  con- 
siderable volume  and  among  the  new  offerings  are 
500  machine  tools  in  the  plant  of  the  H.  J.  Walker 
Co.,  Cleveland,  formerly  engaged  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  automobile 


The  Henry  Furnace  Co.,  Cleveland,  will  erect  a  one- 
story  addition,  40  x  100  ft.,  at  4301  East  Forty-ninth  Street. 
The  Withington-Roberts-Wright  Co.,  Cleveland,  is  the 
architect. 

The  Youngstown  Boiler  &  Tank  Co.,  Youngstown,  Ohio, 
will  shortly  begin  the  erection  of  two  extensions,  40  x  100  ft. 
and  30  x  200  ft.,  respectively.  Equipment  required  will 
include    electric    cranes    and    punch    presses. 

The  Dill  Mfg.  Co.,  694  East  Eighty-second  Street,  Cleve- 
land, maker  of  automobile  steering  wheels,  will  erect  a 
three-story  addition  30  x  60  ft.  and  add  two  stories  to 
the    present    one-story    building. 

The  Jones  Brothers  Structural  Steel  Co..  Ravenna.  Ohio, 
has  commenced  the  erection  of  extensions  which  will  double 
the   company's   present   capacity. 

The  plant  of  the  Cleveland  Rubber  Mould  Foundry  & 
Machine  Co..  Warner  Road,  Cleveland,  including  a  foundry, 
110  x  350  ft.,  pattern  shop  and  other  buildings,  has  been 
sold  to  the  Occo  Realty  Co.,  a  subsidiary  of  the  Ohio 
Confectionery  Co.,  which  contemplates  adding  a  two-story 
brick   building,    120    x    130    ft. 

The  Hickok  Producing  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio,  has  acquired 
a  30-acre  site  adjoining  its  present  plant  on  which  it  will 
erect  a  new  oil  refinery  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $500,000. 
It  is  also  reported  that  the  Standard  Oil  Co.  is  planning 
extensions  to  its  Toledo  refinery. 

The  city  of  Lorain,  Ohio,  will  shortly  take  bids  for 
waterworks  improvements,  involving  an  expenditure  of 
$90,000,  and  including  filter  beds,  pipes,  valves,  etc.,  for 
5,000.000  gal.  daily  capacity.  Morris  Knowles  662  Hanna 
Building,   Cleveland,   is   the  consulting   engineer. 

The    city    of    Fostoria.     Ohio,    has    completed     plans    for 


additions  to  its  waterworks  department,  for  which  bids 
win  be  received  early  in  1924.  Equipment  required  will 
Include  two  150  hp.  boilers  and  a  reciprocating  steam  pump. 
The  cHtlniatcd  cost  Is  $40,000.  George  Champe,  610  Naeby 
Building,    Toledo,    Is    the    engineer. 

I'lans  have  been  prepared  for  the  new  $200,000  sewer 
pipe  factory  to  be  erected  in  Uhrichsville.  Ohio,  by  the 
Federal  Collieries  Co.,  722  L*ader-Ncw8  Building,  Cleveland. 
A  power  plant  In  which  will  be  Installed  three  250  hp. 
boilers,  mechanical  stokers  and  a  generator  of  about  500 
kw.  capacity   Is  Included. 

The  Ferro  Machine  &  Foundry  Co.,  whose  Cleveland 
plant  is  near  Bast  Sixty-sixth  Street  and  Hubbard  Avenue, 
has  re<;ently  awarded  contract  for  a  cleaning  building 
120  X  200  ft.,  one  story,  monitor  type,  to  the  H.  K.  Ferguson 
Co.  for  completion  in  60  days.  A.  G.  Simon  is  engineer  for 
the   Ferro   company. 

The  Ohio  Power  Co..  New  Philadelphia,  Ohio,  has  pre- 
liminary plans  for  a  new  power  substation  near  the  city 
limits,   estimated    to   cost    $1,000,000    with   equipment. 

Manual  training  equipment  will  be  installed  in  the  two- 
story  Junior  high  school  to  be  erected  at  Willougby,  Ohio, 
estimated  to  cost  $160,000,  for  which  plans  are  being  pre- 
pared by  Franz  C.  Warner,  Hippodrome  Annex  Building, 
Cleveland,   architect. 

The  Sidney  Brass  Works  Co.,  Sidney.  Ohio,  operating 
a  machine  shop  and  brass  foundry,  is  planning  for  the 
installation  of  additional  equipment. 

The  Lake  Shore  Electric  Railway  Co..  Columbus  Avenue, 
Sandusky.  Ohio,  is  planning  for  a  new  power  house  to 
cost    $55,000. 

The  Tiniken  Roller  Bearing  company,  Canton.  Ohio,  has 
planned  an  expansion  program  to  enlarge  its  steel  mill  and 
roller  bearing  division  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $700,000  to 
$750,000. 


Chicago 

Chicago,  Dec.  3. 

WHILE  inquiries  for  machine  tools  still  greatly 
outnumber  orders,  buying  showed  some  im- 
provement as  November  closed,  and  a  number  of 
machine  tool  houses  report  sales  for  the  month 
slightly  heavier  than  those  for  October.  It  is  not- 
able, however,  that  the  bulk  of  the  business  con- 
sisted of  scattered  orders  for  single  tools.  One  of 
the  most  important  recent  transactions  was  the 
sale  of  two  large  motor-driven  planers  to  the  Stude- 
baker  Corporation.  South  Bend,  Ind.  A  Chicago 
buyer  has  closed  for  two  special  heavy  turret  lathes 
and  a  heavy  12-spindle  cluster  drill.  The  city  of 
Chicago  has  taken  bids  on  a  20-in.  shaper  for  one 
of  its  pumping  stations.  A  local  concern  which  is 
erecting  a  new  shop,  has  put  out  an  inquiry  for 
$25,000  worth  of  machine  tools. 

New  railroad  inquiries  are  few.  The  Atchison. 
Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  has  entered  the  market  for  a 
20-in.  X  10-ft.  engine  lathe.  The  New  York  Cen- 
tral list  has  aroused  interest  here  to  the  extent  that 
dealers  hope  to  paiticipate  in  the  orders  which  are 
placed  for  the  Elkhart,  Ind..  shops. 

Prices  remain  substantially  unchanged  except 
for  slight  reductions  on  a  line  of  emery  grinders 
and  small  electric  drills. 

Outstanding  among  recent  inquiries  is  one  from  the  Chi- 
cago Board  of  Education  for  the  followhig  equipment  for  the 
Tilden  Technical  High  School : 

Ten  geared-head  12-in.  x  5-ft.  engine  lathes. 

One  16-in.  shaper. 

One  No.  1  or  No.  2  universal  milling  machine. 

Two  Pridmore.  or  equal.  8-in.  power  squeezers  with  mold- 
ing machine  table.  14%  x  18  in.,  and  30  in.  between  strain 
rods. 

One  Sprague  electric  hoist,  or  equal,  1000  lb.  capacity. 

One  Heintz.  or  equal,  electric  vulcanizer.  arranged  for 
110-volt  d.  c.  with  6  tube  clamps. 

Two  Lowe,  or  equal,  electric  sifting  machines,  arranged 
for  110-volt  d.  c. 

Two  electric  vibrating  machines,  arranged  for  110-volt, 
60-cycIe  a.  c. 

One  No.  2  Whiting  cupola,  or  equal. 

One  Roots  positive  pressure  blower  driven  by  7 ',.4  hp. 
motor,  arranged  for  110-volt  a.  c.  with  variable  speed  control, 
25  per  cent  speed  regulation  below  normal. 

The  Whiting  Corporation,  Harvey,  111.,  has  taken  the 
following  orders  for  foundry  equipment:  One  No.  9^/4 
cupola    for    Campbell,   Wyant   &   Cannon,   Muskegon,    Mich. ; 
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one  No.  6  cupola  for  the  Austin  Co.,  engineer,  Cleveland ; 
one  No.  3V4  cupola  for  the  Mississippi  Foundry  &  Machine 
Co.,  Jackson,  Miss. 

The  Alton  File  Co.,  1015  East  Broadway,  Alton,  111., 
recently  incorporated  with  $30,000  capital  stock,  manufac- 
tures files  and  rasps  and  has  a  plant  fully  equipped.  Offi- 
cers are  M.  D.  Barker,  Springfield,  111.,  president ;  J.  J. 
Rubenstein,  Alton,  treasurer;  and  C.  W.  Beall,  Alton, 
secretary. 

The  Haywood  Bros.  Co.,  Petersburg,  111.,  recently  in- 
corporated with  $40,000  capital  stock,  is  the  successor  to 
Haywood  Brothers,  and  produces  the  Haywood  mile 
stretcher,  a  vaporizer  for  motor  car  engines,  and  a  com- 
bination bumper  and  fender  brace  for  Ford  cars.  These 
products  are  now  being  manufactured  on  contract,  but  the 
company  contemplates  building  a  plant  within  the  next 
two  years.  The  officers  are :  President,  J.  S.  Hayward ; 
vice-president,  D.  M.  Altig;  secretary,  S.  L.  Shaw;  treasurer, 
S.    E.   Watkins. 

J.  C.  Mehan  &  Co.,  6136  Broadway,  Chicago,  recently 
incorporated  with  $50,000  capital  stock,  are  manufacturing 
a  manifold  heater  under  the  trade  name  of  Go-Kwik, 
together  with  time  switch  attachment.  At  present  the 
company's  operations  are  confined  to  the  assembling  of 
parts  manufactured  elsewhere.  Officers  are  J.  C.  Mehan, 
president ;  R.  D.  Grant,  vice-president ;  J.  D.  Tyler,  treas- 
urer ;  J.   W.   Ogren,  secretary. 

The  Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York,  will  take  bids 
through  Francisco  &  Jacobus.  39  South  LaSalle  Street, 
Chicago,  on  the  general  contract  for  a  three-story  rein- 
forced concrete  plant  on  West  Grand  Avenue,  Chicago,  to 
cost  $500,000. 

The  Lincoln  Products  Co.,  manufacturer  of  shock  ab- 
sorbers, has  purchased  a  tract,  125  x  400  ft.,  at  the  corner 
of  Shubert  Street  and  Kildare  Avenue,  Chicago,  on  which 
the  Austin  Co.,  Cleveland,  is  now  erecting  for  it  a  one- 
story  factory  containing  27.500  sq.  ft. 

The  Nugent  Steel  Foundry  Co.,  1800  West  Thirty-flrst 
Street,  Chicago,  has  awarded  a  general  contract  for  a 
two-story  pattern  storage  building,  41  x  121  ft.,  to  cost 
$30,000. 

C.  C.  Weinz,  74  West  Washington  Street.  Chicago,  has 
awarded  contract  for  a  four-story  engraving  plant, 
93  X  100  ft.,  914-20  North  Franklin  Street,  Chicago,  to 
cost   $45,000. 

The  Gier  unit  of  the  Motor  Wheel  Corporation,  Lansing, 
Mich.,  has  awarded  a  contract  for  an  addition,  100  x  380  ft., 
to  cost  $70,000. 

The  Caspers  Tin  Plate  Co.,  2259  Oakdale  Avenue. 
Chicago,  has  purchased  a  three-story  plant  at  the  corner 
of  Thirty-seventh  Street  and  Jasper  Avenue. 

George  and  Arthur  Zieber  have  purchased  a  site  at 
4623  West  Harrison  Street.  Chicago,  for  the  erection  of  a 
structural  steel  plant. 

The  Charles  Stecher  Co.,  Inc.,  manufacturer  of  auto- 
matic machinery,  2301  Knox  Avenue,  Chicago,  has  sold  its 
one-story  plant  containing  15,000  sq.  ft.  of  floor  space, 
to  the  National  Regulator  Co.,  manufacturer  of  steam  heat- 
ing appliances,  208  South  Jefferson  Street,  and  has  pur- 
chased property  at  Greene  Avenue  and  Altgeld  Street  where 
it  is  erecting  a  new  plant  to  cost  $30,000. 

The  Pittsburg  Boiler  &  Machine  Co.,  Pittsburg,  Kan.,  has 
purchased  the  Salt  Lake  Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah,  and  will  continue  to  operate  it  under  the  same  name. 
The  Salt  Lake  plant,  however,  will  be  enlarged  at  an 
expenditure  of  approximately  $500,000.  W.  H.  Sagstetter, 
vice-president  of  the  Pittsburg  Boiler  &  Machine  Co.,  will 
also  be  president  of  the  Salt  Lake  Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  with 
offices  at  Salt  Lake.  The  Salt  Lake  plant  has  specialized 
in  the  manufacture  of  sugar  beet  and  copper  mining  and 
smelting  machinery,  but  will  be  equipped  also  to  handle 
machinery  for  coal  mining  and  for  reconditioning  railroad 
locomotives. 

Joseph  Crass  has  purchased  the  St.  Clair  Sheet  Metal 
Works  at  B  and  First  Streets.  Belleville,  111. 

The  Duro  Metal  Products  Co..  360  East  Grand  Avenue, 
Chicago,  has  purchased  a  site.  125  x  400  ft.,  at  Shubert  and 
Kildare  Avenues,  arid  will  erect  a  plant   to  cost   $100,000. 

A  two-story  factory,  occupied  by  the  Chicago  Wheel  Mfg. 
Co.  and  the  Yaxlie  Mfg.  Co.,  1101  West  Monroe  Street, 
Chicago,  was  recently  damaged  by  fire. 

The  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Co.,  Chicago,  has  pre- 
liminary plans  for  new  locomotive  shops,  engine  house  and 
oil  station  at  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  to  cost  about  $500,000 
with  equipment  The  installation  will  include  an  85  ft. 
turntable. 

Work  wUl  comjnence  on  an  addition  to  the  municipal  elec- 
tric light  and  power  plant  at  Denlson.  Iowa,  to  Include  the 


The  Studebaker  Sales  Co.,  427  North  Franklin  Street, 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  will  take  bids  for  a  three-story  service 
and  repair  building  at  Ninth  and  Franklin  Streets,  es- 
timated to  cost  $100,000.  M.  E.  Berry  is  vice-president  and 
general  manager.  P.  D.  Bentley,  1005  Guardian  Life 
Building,     is    architect. 

The  Northern  States  Power  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  is 
disposing  of  a  note  issue  of  $10,000,000,  a  portion  of  the 
proceeds  to  be  used  for  extensions  and  the  construction  of 
additional   power  plants.      J.   J.   O'Brien   is   vice-president. 

The  Domestic  and  Foreign  Commerce  Department,  Chi- 
cago Chamber  of  Commerce,  10  South  La  Salle  Street,  has 
received  an  inquiry  from  a  company  at  The  Hague,  Hol- 
land, desiring  to  purchase  American  machinery  for  the 
manufacture  of  hacksaw  blades.  No.  2531 ;  from  a  concern 
at  Havana,  Cuba,  for  machinery  and  tools.  No.  2536  ;  from 
a  company  at  Torreon,  Coahuila,  Mex.,  for  American 
machinery  for  the  manufacture  of  drain  tile,  brick,  etc.. 
No.  2525;  and  from  a  company  at  Vryheid,  Natal,  South 
Africa,  tor  electrically-operated  refrigerating  machinery. 
No.   2533. 

The  Iowa  Railway  &  Light  Co.,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  will 
build  an  addition  to  its  generating  plant,  with  installation 
of  a  new  10,000  kw.  capacity  generator  and  auxiliary  ma- 
chinery, to  develop  a  total  output  of  40,000  kw.  It  will 
cost  about  $365,000. 

C.  A.  Kerber,  440  Chicago  Street,  Elgin,  III.,  has  in- 
quiries out  for  a  boring  machine  and  a  chain  hoist. 

The  Nebraska  Power  Co.,  Omaha,  Neb.,  has  plans  for 
a  three-story  generating  plant  at  Twentieth  and  Howard 
Streets,  estimated  to  cost  $700,000  with  machinery.  J.  T. 
Davidson  is  general  manager. 


Milwaukee 

Milwaukee,  Dec.  3. 

BEYOND  a  scattering  demand  for  machine  tools 
for  quick  needs,  which  are  filled  out  of  stock, 
there  is  very  little  bulk  to  current  sales.     Inquiry 
continues  active  and  appears  to  be  growing  broader, 
but  in  nearly  every  case  is  for  equipment  for  next 
year's  needs.     There  seems   to   be   no   question,   but 
that   the   passing   of   the    old   year    will    witness   a 
revival  in  sales,  but  the  most  expected  of  December 
is   a  freslaening  of   inquiry   and   a   casual   demand. 
The  outlook  for  new  business  among  foundries  and 
machine  shops  has  improved  appreciably. 
The    Simms    Foundry    Corporation,    Racine,    Wis.,    is    in- 
creasing  its    authorized   capitalization   from    $500,000    to   $1,- 
000,000  for  financing  enlargment  of  its  production,  principally 
pipe  and  pipeless  furnaces  for  domestic  and  small  industrial 
heating.     The  present  capacity  of  10.000  furnaces  annually  is 
to  be  doubled  by  the  middle  of  1924.     Five  acres  have  been 
purchased    adjacent    to    its    foundry    on    Layard    Avenue    for 
extensions.     Details  are  not  yet  available.     Horace  R.  Simms 
is  president  and  general  manager. 

The  Northwestern  Fence  &  Wire  Co.  of  Milwaukee  has 
been  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $50,000  to  succeed 
the  firm  of  same  name  established  several  months  ago  at 
290  Third  Street  to  wholesale  and  job  fencing,  wire  work 
and  kindred  merchandise.  It  is  now  planned  to  engage  in 
manufacturing  as  well.  Steps  will  be  taken  early  in  the 
new  year  to  provide  a  factory.  W.  G.  Clark,  J.  L.  Selbo  and 
D.  V.  Holcombe  are  the  principals. 

The  Cumberland,  Wis.,  Auto  Co.,  R.  L.  Kuenzli,  proprietor, 
has  plans  for  a  new  garage,  sales  and  service  building,  two 
stories.  50  x  120  ft.,  to  be  erected  early  next  spring  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  $28,000. 

The  Steel  Products  Corporation.  Sheboygan,  Wis.,  which 
has  been  incorporated  with  $100,000  capital  stock,  will  man- 
ufacture automobile  equipment,  principally  a  steel  bumper 
for  passenger  cars.  It  is  taking  over  the  bumper  business 
developed  by  the  Jenkins  Machine  Co.,  Sheboygan,  and  will 
establish  a  new  factory  which  requires  a  small  list  of  ma- 
chinery, including  shears,  hacksaws,  drills,  presses,  etc.  The 
Jenkins  company  will  devote  the  space  released  by  the  trans- 
fer to  enlarging  its  output  of  woodworking  machinery.  Fred 
Zschetzsche,  426  Grant  Street,  is  president  and  general 
manager  of  the  new  corporation. 

The  Wausau  Parts  Mfg.  Co.  of  Wausau,  Wis.,  organized 
recently  with  $50,000  capital,  has  changed  its  name  to  the 
Wausau  Motor  Parts  Co..  as  its  principal  business  will  be 
to  manufacture  automotive  equipment,  accessories  and  small 
units.  A  plant  is  now  being  equipped  in  leased  quarters  but 
a  new  building  is  planned  next  year.  W.  F.  Scholfleld  is  gen- 
eral manager. 
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The  Prime  Mftf.  Co.,  653  Clinton  Street.  Milwaukee,  manu- 
facturer of  brass  castings,  railroad  specialties,  etc.,  expects 
to  start  work  Feb.  1  on  the  erection  of  a  new  brass  foundry, 
60  X  120  ft.  I'lans  for  the  building  and  specincatlons  for  the 
equipment  are  being  prepared  by  Frank  D.  Chase,  Inc.,  In- 
dustrial enKlneer,  Chicago.  Orton  L.  Prime  Is  president  and 
general  manager. 

The  Bayley  Heating  &  Supply  Co.,  181-183  Sycamore 
Street,  Milwaukee,  has  let  the  general  contract  to  Klug  & 
Smith,  consulting  engineers.  Mack  Block,  for  a  two-story 
shop,  ofllce  and  warehouse  building,  59  x  112  ft.,  at  2113- 
2115  St.  Paul  Avenue.  Figures  are  being  taken  on  miscel- 
laneous pipe  shop  equipment  and  other  requirements. 

The  DePere.  Wis.,  board  of  water  commissioners  is  ask- 
ing bids  until  Dec.  11  for  two  air-lift  pumps  and  one  centri- 
fugal pump  and  engine  as  part  of  a  water  supply  enlarge- 
ment project.  Including  the  reaming  of  present  wells  to  10-in. 
and  casing  with  8-ln.  Byers  wrought  iron  pipe.  The  work  la 
m  charge  of  W.  G.  Kirchhoffer.  consulting  engineer,  Madison. 
Wis.     M.  J.  Maes  is  secretary  of  the  board. 

The  Kurz  Motor  Car  Co.,  1107  College  Avenue.  Appleton, 
Wis.,  will  build  a  two-story  and  basement  addition.  45  x  87 
ft.,  to  Its  garage,  sales  and  service  building.  It  will  cost 
about  $25,000  complete. 

The  Milwaukee  Board  of  School  Directors  has  instructed 
Van  Ryn  &  DeGelleke.  115  Grand  Avenue,  city  school  archi- 
tects, to  prepare  plans  for  a  boys'  pre-vocational  school,  an 
elementary  school  and  an  addition  to  the  Cass  Street  school, 
the  combined  cost  being  estimated  at  $750,000.  Construc- 
tion bids  probably  will  not  be  taken  imtil  after  Jan.  15. 
Frank  M.  Harbach  is  secretary  and  business  manager  of  the 
board. 

The  Townsend  Co.,  Janesville,  Wis.,  has  been  incorporated 
with  a  nominal  capital  of  100  shares  of  common  without  par 
value  and  50  shares  of  preferred  at  $100  par  value,  to  man- 
ufacture tractors,  gas  engines,  vehicles  and  mechanical  de- 
vices. It  will  take  over  the  business  of  R.  C.  Townsend, 
who  a  year  ago  purchased  the  principal  assets  of  the  bank- 
rupt Townsend  Mfg.  Co.  Enlargement  of  production  is 
planned. 

The  Board  of  Education,  Schlesingerville.  Wis.,  has  en- 
gaged Siewert  &  Fries,  architects.  3601  North  Avenue.  Mil- 
waukee, to  make  plans  for  remodeling  and  an  addition  to 
the  high  school  building  to  provide  vocational  training  de- 
partments. An  expenditure  of  $75,000  is  planned.  A.  J. 
Kletti  is  secretary. 

The  Curtis  Automobile  Co.,  143  Eighth  Street,  Milwaukee, 
has  let  the  general  contract  for  its  new  headquarters  at 
Broadway  and  Martin  Streets  to  S.  M.  Siesel  &  Co..  160 
Ogden  Avenue,  local.  It  will  be  100  x  127  ft.,  three  stories 
and  basement,  and  cost  $200,000.  Equipment  needs  are  be- 
ing prepared  and  estimates  will  be  taken  soon.  The  Federal 
Engineering  Co.,  444  Milwaukee  Street,  is  in  charge. 

The  Eslien  Sheet  Metal  Works,  1001  Thirtieth  Street, 
Milwaukee,  has  plans  by  C.  F.  Behnke,  local  architect,  for 
a  three-story  brick  and  concrete  building.  60  x  120  ft.,  to 
replace  the  original  factory  destroyed  by  fire  several  months 
ago.  It  specializes  in  the  manufacture  of  portable  steel  gar- 
ages and  other  buildings  of  this  size  and  will  need  consider- 
able sheet  metal-working  machinery,  riveting  and  welding 
units,  shears,  presses  and  other  equipment.  The  total  in- 
vestment will  be  about  $75,000. 


South  Atlantic  States 

Baltimore.  Dec.   3. 

THE  Lafayette  Mill  &  Lumber  Co..  Lafayette  Avenue 
and  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  Baltimore,  will  build  a 
three -story  brick  plant  at  Mosher  and  Brice  Streets, 
95  X  100  ft.,  to  cost  $75,000. 

The  Reliable  Furniture  Mfg.  Co.,  303  President  Street 
Baltimore,  will  build  a  two-story  brick  plant,  262  x  274  ft., 
at  Ridge  Road  and  Whittenmore  Avenue,  at  a  cost  of 
$180,000. 

The  Porcelain  Enamel  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Baltimore,  has  ac- 
quired a  site  adjoining  the  plant  of  the  Wolverine  Enamel- 
ing Co.,  a  subsidiary,  at  Detroit.  The  property  will  be 
used  for  an  extension  to  the  Wolverine  works  and  plans 
are  now  being  prepared. 

Contract  has  been  awarded  by  the  Pittsbiu-gh  Plate 
Glass  Co.,  Frick  Building.  Pittsburgh,  to  the  Charles  L, 
Stockhausen  Co.,  Water  Street,  Baltimore,  for  a  four-story 
and  basement  addition  to  its  plant  on  Frederick  Avenue, 
60  X  140  ft.,  known  as  the  Rennous-Kleinle  Division,  esti- 
mated to  cost  $150,000  with  equipment.  Wight  &  Lockhardt, 
Baltimore,  are  architects. 

The  Clermont  Land  Co.,  Liberty  Trust  Building,  Roanoke, 
Va.,  J.  Tracy  Walker,  treasurer,  has  inquiries  out  for 
tile-manufacturing  machinery,  power  and  other  equipment 
for  a  plant  estimated  to  cost  $60,000. 


Bids  will  be  received  by  the  Bureau  of  Supplies  and 
Accounts.  Navy  Department.  Washington,  until  Dec.  18. 
for  tools  for  Eastern  and  Western  yards.  Including  204 
cutting  punches.  1200  center  punches.  108  machinists' 
dividers.  46  calipers,  148  spring  calipers,  204  carbon  steel 
countersinks,  276  countersinks  and  drills,  1132  setting  dies. 
261  hand  drills,  2416  hacksaw  frames,  938  hammers,  100 
hand  saws,  120  band  saws,  24  combination  set  squares. 
fiOO  caliper  rules,  90  steel  measuring  tapes,  and  other 
equipment,  schedule  1606  ;  also  for  miscellaneous  steel  wire 
rope,  schedule  1645 ;  and,  until  Dec.  28.  for  the  Puget 
Sound  navy  yard,  pumps  and  spare  parts,  schedule  1655. 

The  Consolidated  Gas,  Electric  Light  &  Power  Co., 
Lexington  Building,  Baltimore,  will  build  an  addition  to  Its 
power  house  at  112-16  Hopkins  Place,  40  x  70  ft.,  to  cost 
about  $65,000. 

D.  C.  Elphlnstone,  408  Continental  Building,  Baltimore, 
machinery  dealer,  has  inquiries  out  for  one  portable  rock 
crusher   on   wheels,   to   handle   large   size    material. 

E.  L.  Vace,  Tifton,  Ga.,  is  in  the  market  for  a  four- 
side  planer  for  lumber  service. 

The  Bure.au  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  Wash- 
ington, has  information  of  a  company  at  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
Brazil,  in  the  market  for  American  mining  machinery,  in- 
cluding drills,  air  compressors,  hauling  machinery ;  crush- 
ing, sieving  and  classifying  machines.  No.  8248  ;  also  of  a 
company  at  the  same  location  desiring  to  purchase  re- 
frigerating machinery.  No.  8246 ;  of  a  concern  at  Caracas, 
Venezuela,  in  the  market  for  harbor  dredges,  hydraulic 
and  bucket.  No.  8309  ;  a  company  at  Aleppo.  Syria,  desir- 
ing ice-manufacturing  machinery.  No.  8241  ;  a  company  at 
Guaratuba.  Brazil,  in  the  market  for  ice-making  machines, 
fertilizer-manufacturing  machinery,  and  similar  equipment. 
No.  8216;  and  a  concern  at  Roudnice,  Czechoslovakia,  de- 
siring to  purchase  machinery  for  the  manufacture  of  corks 
and  wooden   stoppers,   and  corking  machine.  No,   8252. 

The  Victory  Mfg.  Co.,  Rockingham,  N,  C,  recently 
organized,  is  perfecting  plans  for  the  establishment  of  a 
machine  shop  and  foundry.  F.  I.  Mason  is  president  and 
general   manager. 

Cold  storage  and  refrigerating  plants  will  be  installed 
in  the  three  meat-packing  buildings  to  be  erected  by  Alouf 
Brothers.  Roanoke,  Va.,  estimated  to  cost  $75,000,  exclu- 
sive of  machinery,  to  be  occupied  by  Armour  &  Co.,  Swift 
&  Co..  and  Morris  &  Co..   all  of  Chicago. 

The  Electric  Hose  &  Rubber  Co.,  Twelfth  Street,  Wil- 
mington, Del.,  is  planning  the  installation  of  a  boring  lathe, 
about  24-in.   swing. 

The  Hunter  Machinery  Co.,  Marion,  N.  C,  machinery 
dealer,  is  in  the  market  for  a  return  tubular  boiler,  about 
80   hp.    capacity,    with  auxiliary   equipment. 

The  American  Glass  Co.,  Broad  and  Meadow  Streets. 
Richmond,  Va.,  has  inquiries  out  for  a  100  hp.  engine,  oil- 
operated,    and    auxiliary    equipment. 

The  Central  of  Georgia  Railroad  Co.,  Savannah,  Ga.,  is 
considering  other  sites  for  rebuilding  its  local  car  shops 
recently  destroyed  by  fire  with  loss  of  $750,000,  and  pur- 
poses to  establish  the  works  where  land  for  expansion  is 
available. 

The  Georgia  Railway  &  Power  Co.,  Atlanta,  has  issued 
preferred  stock  for  $1,400,000,  a  portion  of  the  proceeds  to 
be  used  for  extensions.  The  company  has  plans  for  two 
hydroelectric  generating  stations  to  be  constructed  and 
placed  in  operation  in  1924  at  Mathis  and  Tugaloo,  Ga. 
An  addition  will  also  be  built  to  the  present  hydroelectric 
plant  at  Bull  Shine.  Two  new  hydroelectric  stations  will 
be  erected  at  Leeds  and  Burton,  Ga.  H.  M.  Atkinson  is 
chairman  of  the  board. 

The  Savannah  &  Atlanta  Railway  Co.,  Savannah,  Ga., 
has  tentative  plans  for  the  manufacture  of  cross  arms  and 
kindred  timber  material,  and  will  be  in  the  market  for 
equipment,  including  a  gang-boring  machine,  edge-chamfer- 
ing machine,  transmission  equipment,  etc.  R.  G.  Cox  is 
superintendent. 

The  Watson-Fitzgerald  Co.,  Danville,  Va.,  is  in  the 
market  for  electric  motors,  3,  5,  20  and  25  hp.  each,  60 
cycle,   220  volts. 

The  Graniteville  Mfg.  Co.,  Graniteville,  S.  C,  is  desirous 
of  getting  in  touch  with  manufacturers  of  wire  coil  springs, 
with  view  to  purchase  in  quantity. 

The  United  States  Industrial  Alcohol  Co.,  110  East  Forty- 
second  Street.  New  York,  has  preliminary  plans  under  way 
for  an  addition  to  its  plant  at  Curtis  Bay,  Baltimore,  for 
the   manufacture   of   fertilizer,    estimated    to    cost    $50,000. 

R.  P.  Johnson,  Wytheville,  Va.,  machinery  dealer,  is  in 
the  market  for  a  gyratory  crusher,  with  capacity  of  400  to 
500  tons  per  day,  with  elevator,  screens  and  auxiliary  equip- 
ment. 
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The  Fisheries  Products  Co.,  Wilmington,  N.  C,  has  ac- 
quired a  portion  of  tlie  former  local  plant  of  the  Carolina 
Shipyards,  and  will  remodel  for  a  repair  plant  for  company 
boats.     Thomas   B.   Hayes   heads  the  company. 

The  Republic  Products  Co.,  2  East  Redwood  Street. 
Baltimore,  has  inquiries  out  for  metal-worlving  equipment, 
including  punch  presses,  drill  presses,  small  milling  machines, 
dies,  Jigs,  bench  tools,  etc. 


Gulf  States 

Birmingham.  Dec.  3. 

FIRE,  Nov.  22,  destroyed  a  portion  of  the  plant  of  the 
Washington  Cotton  Oil  Co..  Maple  Avenue,  Dallas,  Tex., 
with  loss  estimated  at  $50,000  with  equipment.  It  is 
planned  to  rebuild.  Headquarters  of  the  company  are  at 
Memphis,   Tenn.     W.  L.   Patton   is  local   manager. 

The  Goethe  Lumber  Co.,  Manning,  Fla.,  is  in  the  market 
for  a  stationary  steam  engine  and  auxiliary  equipment. 

F.  H.  Jones,  200  Commerce  Street,  Fort  Worth.  Tex.. 
has  plans  for  a  three-story  automobile  service  and  repair 
works    estimated    to    cost    $100,000,    including    equipment. 

The  National  Petroleum  Co.,  Dallas,  Tex.,  has  preliminary 
plans  for  the  installation  of  a  pipe  line  and  pumping  plants 
from  the  Postoak  oilfields,  Marlin,  Tex.,  to  the  San  Antonio 
&  Aransas  Pass  Railway,  estimated  to  cost  $100,000.  The 
Postoak  Oil  Co.,  Marlin.  H.  L.  Pinkerton,  president,  is  in- 
terested   in    the   project. 

The  San  Antonio  Portland  Cement  Co.,  San  Antonio, 
Tex.,  will  commence  the  construction  of  additions  to  its 
mill,     including     the     installation     of    additional     equipment. 


National   Bank 


Wichita  Falls,  Tex., 
s  plant  recently  de- 
t    $17,000,    including 


estimated  to   cost   $100,000.     W.   E.   Si 
of  Commerce  Building,   is  engineer. 

The  Wichita  Falls  Cotton  Oil  Co. 
is  planning  to  rebuild  the  portion  of 
stroyed  by  fire  with  loss  estimated 
equipment. 

J.  M.  Gillespie.  P.  O.  Box  128,  Tavares,  Fla.,  has  in- 
quiries out  for  one  electrically-operated  deep-well  pump, 
with   windmill,   steel   tower,   steel   tank  and  auxiliary   equip- 

Plans  are  being  arranged  for  a  cold  storage  and  pre- 
cooling  plant  at  Lake  City,  Fla.,  to  be  used  in  connection 
with  fruit  shipments.  George  L.  Colburn,  secretary  of  the 
local  Rotary  Club,  is  inquiring  for  information  and  equip- 
ment. It  is  purposed  to  organize  a  company  to  operate  the 
plant,  which  will  have  an  initial  capacity  of  about  4  cars 
daily. 

The  Deal  Lumber  Co..  Buhl,  Ala.,  is  in  the  market  for 
five   high   pressure   boilers   and   auxiliary   equipment. 

Manual  training  equipment  will  be  installed  in  the  high 
school  to  be  erected  at  Tuscaloosa,  Ala.,  estimated  to  cost 
$250,000.  for  which  bids  will  be  taken  on  a  general  con- 
tract before  the  end  of  the  month.  D.  O.  Whilidin,  Birming- 
ham,  is  architect. 

The  Mission  Ice  Co.,  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  has  tentative 
plans  for  a  new  plant  estimated  to  cost  $150,000,  including 
machinery. 

The  Reese  S.  Allen  Refinery.  Amarillo.  Tex.,  has  pre- 
liminary plans  for  the  installation  of  a  pipe  line  from  its 
plant  to  the  Carson-Hutchinson  oilfields,  about  42  miles, 
with  a  series  of  pumping  plants.  It  is  estimated  to  cost 
$500,000. 

John  W.  Kitchens.  Heflin,  Tex.,  has  acquired  the  local 
electric  power  plant  heretofore  operated  by  R.  M.  Dobbins. 
Extensions  will  be  made  and  additional  equipment  installed. 

A  bond  issue  of  $50,000  has  been  voted  at  a  special  elec- 
tion at  Lubbock,  Tex.,  for  extensions  in  the  municipal  elec- 
tric power  plant  and  the  installation  of  additional  equip- 
ment. 

The  Southwestern  Gas,  Light  &  Power  Co.,  Fort  Worth, 
Tex.,  recently  organized  with  a  capital  of  $700,000,  to  take 
over  light  and  power  properties  at  Breckenridge,  South 
Bend  and  vicinity,  has  tentative  plans  for  extensions  in 
the  dilYerent  stations  and  the  installation  of  considerable 
power  equipment. 

The  Roth  Brothers  Auto  Supply  &  Machine  Co.,  317 
North  Flores  Street,  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  has  awarded  a 
general  contract  to  Edward  W.  Oefjinger,  College  Street,  for 
a  new  two-story  plant,  100  x  120  ft,,  for  rebuilding  motors 
and  other  electrical  machinery,  automobile  parts,  repairs, 
etc.  It  will  cost  about  $45,000.  Edward  S.  Green,  Alamo 
Bank   Building,    is  architect. 

S.  M.  Regar,  machinery  and  mill  supplies,  212  South 
Franklin  Street,  Tampa,  Fla.,  is  in  the  market  tor  ^  second- 
hand .'■jO  kw.,  110  volts,  direct  connected  eei 
strument   board. 


The  Universal  Polish  Mfg.  Co..  911  Camp  Street,  Dallas, 
Tex.,  is  making  inquiries  for  automatic  filling  and  capping 
machines. 

The  Gulf  Coast  Lines,  Brownsville,  Tex.,  are  perfecting 
plans  for  new  repair  and  machine  shops,  with  engine  house, 
estimated  to  cost   $100,000  with  equipment. 

The  McEwan  Shipbuilding  &  Repairing  Co.,  Port  Arthur, 
Tex.,  is  said  to  have  purchased  dry  dock  property  at  Jack- 
sonville, Fla.,  and  contemplates  the  removal  ot  its  plant. 
Additional  equipment  will  be  installed.  The  entire  project 
will   involve   about   $500,000. 

The  Mexico  Hardware  Co..  El  Paso.  Tex.,  will  equip 
a  small  wire  nail  plant  in  Ciudad  Juarez,  Mex.,  across 
the  Rio  Grande  from  El  Paso.  It  will  have  an  initial  daily 
capacity  of  about  two  tons  of  nails,  but  will  be  enlarged 
in  the  future.  The  Mexican  duty  on  wire  nails  is  20 
centavos  per  kilo,  while  on  wire  it  is  only  3%  centavos. 
S.  R.  Silva  is  president  and  general  manager  of  the  company. 

The  El  Paso  Cotton  Mill  Co.,  EI  Paso,  Tex.,  has  been 
incorporated  with  $500,000  capital  stock  and  early  next 
year  will  start  work  on  a  cotton  mill  to  have  an  initial 
capacity  of  5000  spindles.  The  equipment  has  not  yet  been 
purchased.  J.  Paul  Henderson  is  vice-president  and  general 
manager. 

The  Universal  Gypsum  Co.,  G.  E.  Williams,  vice-presi- 
dent, will  start  work  soon  on  a  200-ton  capacity  plant  at 
Rotan,  Tex.  The  company  is  now  operating  plants  at  Dodge 
City,   Iowa  and  Batavia,  N.  Y. 


St.  Louis 

St.   Louis.   Dec.    3. 

A  BOND  issue  of  $50,000  has  been  approved  at  Bolivar, 
Mo.,  for  the  installation  of  a  municipal  electric  light 
and  power  plant,  for  which  bids  will  soon  be  called.  Otis 
Jarman  is  city  clerk. 

Electric  pumping  machinery  will  be  installed  at  the  new 
waterworks  to  be  constructed  at  Enid,  Okla.,  estimated  to 
cost  $1,000,000,  for  which  bids  will  be  asked  in  the  near 
■  future.      J.    D.    Bomforo,   Masonic   Temple,    is    architect. 

The  Hammer  Iron  Works,  South  Sixth  Street.  Fort 
Smith.  Ark.,  will  install  a  10-ton  traveling  crane  at  its 
proposed  plant  on  site  recently  purchased,  for  which  plans 
will  be  drawn  at  once.  It  will  cost  about  $22,000.  A 
hydraulic  wheel  press  and  other  machinery  will  also  be 
purchased. 

The  Northwest  Arkansas  Utilities  Corporation,  Fayette- 
ville.  Ark.,  has  been  organized  with  a  capital  of  $500,000  to 
take  over  and  consolidate  the  Fayetteville  Gas  &  Electric 
Co.  ;  Springdale  Gas  &  Electric  Co..  Springdale,  Ark.  ;  and 
the  Rogers  Light  &  Power  Co..  Rogers,  Ark.  Plans  are 
under  way  for  extensions,  including  the  installation  of  ad- 
ditional equipment.  V.  McDaniels,  superintendent  of  the 
Fayetteville  company,  will  act  in  the  same  capacity  with  the 
consolidated    organization. 

The  Hanlon  Gasoline  Co.,  Tulsa,  Okla.,  recently  organ- 
ized under  Delaware  laws  with  capital  of  $1,500,000,  will 
take  over  the  plant  and  properties  of  the  Hi-Power  Gaso- 
line Co.  The  new  company  plans  the  construction  of  a  new 
refining  plant  to  cost  approximately  $300,000  with  ma- 
chinery. It  will  be  closely  affiliated  with  the  Chestnutt  & 
Smith  Corporation,  Tulsa,  operating  oil  refineries  in  this 
vicinity. 

The  Common  Council,  Heavener,  Okla.,  will  install  elec- 
tric pumping  machinery  at  its  waterworks  plant,  estimated 
to  cost  $150,000,  for  which  plans  will  be  drawn  by  V.  V. 
Long   &    Co.,    1300    Colcord    Building,    Oklahoma    City,    Okla. 

The  Merchants  Ice  &  Coal  Co.,  St.  Louis,  has  engaged 
A.  B.  Groves.  St.  Louis,  architect,  to  prepare  plans  for  a 
two-story  ice-manufacturing  and  refrigerating  plant  at  4330 
Finney    Street,    to    cost   $45,000    with    machinery. 

The  Missouri  Rubber  Products  Co..  Springfield,  Mo.,  is 
perfecting  plans  for  new  works.  100  x  300  ft.,  estimated 
to  cost  $200,000  including  machinery.  E.  E.  Love  is  con- 
struction  engineer,   in  charge. 

The  Borough  Council,  Farmington,  Mo.,  will  install  elec- 
tric pumping  machinery  at  its  proposed  waterworks  and 
sewerage  system,  estimated  to  cost  $100,000.  C.  A.  Has- 
kins,  517  Finance  Building,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  is  engineer. 

The  Dewey  Portland  Cement  Co.,  301  Mutual  Building, 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  will  commence  enlargements  at  its  mill 
at  Dewey,  Okla.,  including  the  installation  of  additional 
equipment.      F.    E.    Taylor  is   president. 

The  Common  Council,  Hooker.  Okla.,  is  planning  for  the 
installation  of  a  municipal  ice-manufacturing  plant.  L.  C. 
Crutchfleld   is  city  clerk. 
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The  rr.idiR-ei  H'  CiiUl  StDi-age  Co..  ChllUcothe.  Mo.,  will 
bullil  a  now  two-ntory  cold  storage  and  refrlgeratlner  plant 
at  Trenton.  Mo.,  to  cost  about  $40,000. 

The  Atchison.  Topeka  &  Santa  Ve  Railway  Co..  Railway 
lOxihange  BuiMlng,  Chicago,  plans  enlargements  In  Us  shops 
ut  Kmporia.  Kan.,  with  machine  shops,  power  house  and 
other  struolures,  estimated  to  cost  $500,000  with  equipment. 
H.  W.  Wagner,  Ninth  and  Jackson  Streets,  Topeka,  Kan., 
la  chief   engineer. 

The  Inter-Southern  Radio  Corporation,  208  East  High 
Street,  Jefferson  City,  Mo.,  recently  organized,  will  estab- 
lish a  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  radio  headsets  and 
kindred  wireless  products.  Bids  for  machinery  will  be  re- 
ceived in  January.  Ernest  L.  Schneider  is  president  and 
general   manager. 

Manual  training  equipment  will  be  Installed  in  the  three- 
story  and  basement  high  school  to  be  erected  at  Bristow. 
Okla.,  estimated  to  cost  $135,000,  including  equipment.  C. 
Lee  Curran,  204  Groom  Building,  i.s  architect.  Bids  will 
be  asked  on  a  general  contract  at  aa  early  date. 


Hills  will  be  received  by  the  city  clerk.  Klizabellit.iWn,  Ky.. 
until  Dec.  17,  for  four  centrifugal  pumps,  with  motors  and 
auxiliary  equipment,  for  Installation  at  the  munclpal  water- 
works. B.  H.  Klyce.  Room  720,  Fourth  and  First  National 
Bank  Building,  Nashville,  Tenn..  is  engineer. 

The  Crissey  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Columbia,  Tenn.,  has 
leased  property  on  the  Pulaski  Turnpike  and  will  have  plans 
drawn  for  a  new  works.  It  Is  estimated  to  cost  $60,000, 
with  equipment. 


Cincinnati 

Cincinnati,  Dec.  3. 

WHILE  there  has  been  some  let-up  in  buying, 
a  fair  number  of  orders  for  machine  tools 
continue  to  be  booked.  These  are  generally  for  one 
and  two  machines,  although  some  of  the  larger 
companies  are  reported  to  be  quietly  purchasing 
equipment  without  the  formality  of  sending  out 
general  inquiries.  Some  export  orders  were  booked 
the  past  week,  mostly  for  South  American  coun- 
tries. The  Ford  Motor  Co.  is  reported  to  have 
placed  several  large  orders  recently,  one  for  75 
special  machines  to  be  built  by  a  Cincinnati  manu- 
facturer. The  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co. 
continues  a  good  purchaser,  closing  for  three  lathes 
the  past  week. 

The    Norfolk    &    Western    Railroad    is    reported 
to  have  purchased  a  number  of  tools,  a  hang-over 
from    its    recent    list.      The    Cincinnati,    Indiana    & 
Louisville    Railroad    is    inquiring    for    two    engine 
lathes,  and   the   Minneapolis  &   St.  Louis  for  three 
engine  lathes.     It  is  said  that  lists  are  in  prepara- 
tion by  the  Norfolk  &  Western.  Seaboard  Air  Line, 
Virginian   and   Sante   Fe   railroads,   and   will   be   is- 
sued  after  the   first   of   the   year.     Th'e   New  York 
Central  has  not  closed  on  its  recent  list  and  has  put 
out  new  inquiries  for  three  14-in.  engine  lathes. 
The  U.  S.  Engineers'  Office.  Louisville.  Ky.,  will  take  bids 
until  Dec.   29  for  furnishing  and   delivering  metal  work  for 
Dams  Nos.   44   and  45,  Ohio  River.     Further  information  on 
application. 

The  Hoppes  Water  Wheel  Co..  Springfield,  Ohio,  has  been 
organized  to  take  over  the  plant  and  business  of  the  Trump 
Mfg.  Co.,  manufacturer  of  water  wheels.  It  will  manufac- 
ture, in  addition  to  water  wheels,  a  new  hydro-electric  unit 
designed  by  John  J.  Hoppes,  for  use  by  small  stream  owners 
and  for  auxiliary  light  and  power  in  large  plans.  Capt. 
John  Lund,  Washington,  is  financially  interested  in  the  new 
company,  which  will  be  headed  by  John  J.  Hoppes  as  presi- 
dent ;  Captain  Lund,  vice-president  and  general  manager,  and 
R.  P.  Henderson  chief  engineer. 

The  city  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  will  shortly  commence  the  erec- 
tion of  a  garbage  disposal  plant  to  cost,  with  equipment, 
about  $100,000.  It  is  hoped  to  have  the  new  plant  in  opera- 
tion in  June.  H.  E.  Eichelljerger  is  city  manager  and  has 
charge  of  the  work. 

The  Birmingham  Machine  Co.,  Marietta.  Ohio,  has  moved 
into  larger  quarters  at  Third  and  Butler  Streets.  Some  new 
equipment  has  been  purchased.  The  company  does  a  general 
machinery  business,  with  particular  attention  paid  to  oil 
country  work.  George  Birmingham  is  head  of  the  company. 
Bonds  have  been  authorized  by  citizens  at  Union  City, 
Tenn.,  for  $125,000,  the  proceeds  to  be  used  for  a  municipal 
electric  generating  plant  and  city  sewerage  works,  for  which 
plans  will  soon  be  prepared.  The  Common  Council  is  in 
charge. 

The  Perfection  Brake  Co.,  Barnard  Street,  Cincinnati, 
has  filed  plans  for  a  new  one-story  factory  at  2424  Spring 
Grove  Avenue,  to  cost  $19,000.  Kruckemeyer  &  Strong,  Cin- 
cinnati,  are   architects. 

The  Hamilton  Metal  Products  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio,  will 
take  bids  for  a  two-story  and  basement  addition,  60  x  200 
ft.,  estimated  to  cost  $50,000,  with  equipment.  George  Bark- 
man,  Reily  Building,  is  architect. 


w\ 


Canada 

Toronto,  Dec.  3. 
rHILE  demand  was  confined  chiefly  to  small 
lots,  total  business  in  machinery  and  tools 
during  November  proved  very  satisfactory,  ac- 
cording to  local  dealers.  Inquiries  are  numerous 
and  there  is  sufficient  business  pending  to  assure 
a  steady  trade  for  some  time.  The  automotive  in- 
dustry continues  to  furnish  a  good  demand  for 
machine  tools.  The  Ford  Motor  Co.  of  Canada  has 
completed  the  erection  of  a  new  plant  at  Toronto 
and  has  installed  some  equipment,  but  is  awaiting 
delivery  on  other  tools  which,  when  installed,  will 
greatly  facilitate  production.  The  Ford  company 
is  also  busy  on  the  construction  of  its  plant  at 
Ford,  Ont.,  where  some  $6,000,000  is  being  spent. 
Small  lists  are  appearing  from  time  to  time 
from  the  Canadian  National  and  Canadian  Pacific 
railroads  for  tools  for  shop  replacements,  but  no 
large  lists  have  been  issued.  An  active  demand  is 
also  reported  for  equipment  for  electrical  develop- 
ment projects  and  considerable  improvement  has 
recently  appeared  for  mining  machinery. 
The  Excelsior  Lumber  &  Shingle  Co.,  Vancouver,  B.  C, 
is  preparing  to  erect  a  sawmill  to  cost  $50,000. 

F.  Leslie,  718  Somerset  Street  West.  Ottawa.  Ont.,  will 
purchase  equipment  for  the  manufacture  of  tinware,  etc. 

Bruce  &  Price,  159  Prince  Street,  Montreal,  are  interested 
in  the  purchase  of  foundry  equipment. 

The  St.  Laurent  Quarry,  St.  Laurent.  Que.,  is  in  the  mar- 
ket for  stone  cutting  machinery  and  equipment.  C.  Lapal- 
lieur  is  manager. 

R.  De  Montigny,  1396  St.  Dominique  Street.  Montreal, 
will  purchase  machinery  for  the  manufacture  of  cement 
blocks,  etc. 

F.  H.  Plant,  Ltd.,  Ill  Murray  Street,  Ottawa,  Ont.,  is  in- 
terested in  the  purchase   of  equipment  for  a  machine   shop. 
The  Canada  Wood  Specialty  Co..  Orillia.  Ont..   is  prepar- 
ing to  erect  a  factory  to  cost  $85,000. 

The  Riordon  Co.,  355  Beaver  Hall  Square,  Montreal,  is 
preparing  to  build  a  power  house  on  the  Gatineau  River  near 
Chelsea  Falls,  Que.,  for  which  the  contract  will  soon  be 
awarded.  The  Montreal  Engineering  Co.,  164  St.  James 
Street,  Montreal,   is  engineer,  in  charge. 

The  International  Fibre  Board  Co.,  whose  plant  at  Pene- 
tanguishene,  Ont..  was  destroyed  by  fire  a  short  time  ago. 
will  erect  a  new  factory  at  Midland,  Ont. 

The  Chatham  Malleable  &  Steel  Mfg.  Co.,  Chatham,  Ont., 
manufacturer  of  stable  fixtures,  wagons,  etc.,  is  building  an 
addition  and  will  require  equipment. 

The  Belanger  Foundry  Co.,  1165  Carriere  Street,  Montreal, 
will  purchase  furnaces,  melting  pots,  etc.  J.  Lamarre  is 
manager. 

The  American  La  France  Engine  Co.  of  Canada,  195 
Weston  Road,  Toronto,  proposes  to  build  an  addition  to  its 
plant  for  the  manufacture  of  motor  trucks,  etc. 

The  Mildmay  Electric  Co.,  Mildmay,  Ont.,  will  improve 
its  electric  lighting  system  and  will  purchase  transformers, 
etc. 

Toupin  &  Roi,  502  St.  Catharine  Street  East,  Montreal, 
will  build  an  electric  plant  at  St.  Michael  Des  Saints,  Que. 

The  Algonquin  Power  Co.,  Montreal,  contemplates  a  water 
power  development  plant  on  the  River  Du  Loup  en  Haute, 
near  St.  Paulin,  Que.,  to  cost  $100,000.  J.  M.  Robertson.  Ltd.. 
20  St.  Nicholas  Street,  Montreal,  is  engineer. 

The  Nova  Scotia  Power  Commission,  Tidewater,  N.  S.,  has 
signed  a  contract  with  the  Albany  Perforated  Wrapping  Co.. 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  to  furnish  4600  hp.  electric  energy  to  that 
company  at  West  River,  Sheet  Harbor.  To  give  this  service 
the  Nova  Scotia  Power  Commission  will  erect  a  second  gen- 
erating station  on  Bast  River  with  an  ultimate  capacity  of 
9000  hp. 

Fire  at  the  plant  of  the  Canadian  Iron  Foundries,  Ltd., 
Fort  William,  Ont.,  Nov.  29.  damaged  the  cupola  and  fur- 
nace   room    to    the    extent    of    $10,000.      The    wheel-casting. 
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The  West  Kootenay  Power  &  Light  Co..  a  subsidiary  of 
the  Consolidated  Mining  &  Smelting  Co.,  is  doubling  the 
capacity  of  its  power  development  plant  at  Bonnington  Falls, 
Nelson,  B.  C. 

The  mill  of  the  United  Shingle  Co.,  Columbia  Street,  New 
Westminster,  B.  C,  owned  by  J.  A.  McKerchar,  1050  Gilford 
Street,  Vancouver,  B.  C,  was  destroyed  by  Are  with  a  loss 
of  $50,000.     It  will  be  rebuilt  at  once. 

The  Victoria  Lumber  Mfg.  Co.,  Chemainus.  B.  C,  is  hav- 
ing plans  prepared  for  the  erection  of  a  lumber  mill  to  cost 
$60,000. 


Pacific  Coast 

San  Francisco,  Nov.   28. 

A  SITE  has  been  purchased  at  Emeryville,  Cal.,  by  the 
Southern  Aluminum  Co..  New  Orleans,  for  a  new  plant 
to  manufacture  aluminum  and  other  metal  products,  esti- 
mated to  cost  $85,000.  W.  C.  Drolet,  485  Boulevard  Way, 
Oakland,  Cal.,  is  Pacific  Coast  representative. 

The  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Co.,  445  Sutter  Street,  San 
Francisco,  is  planning  for  a  new  power  house  at  Commercial 
and  Montgomery  Streets,  estimated  to  cost  $500,000,  with 
machinery. 

The  Monrovia  Ice  Co.,  Monrovia,  Cal.,  will  build  a  new 
ice-manufacturing  plant  and  storage,  estimated  to  cost  $40,- 
000.  Hamm  &  Grant,  Inc..  607  Ferguson  Building,  Los 
Angeles,  is  engineer  and  will  handle  the  erection. 

The  Arizona  Powar  Co.,  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  is  disposing  of  a 
bond  issue  of  $400,000.  a  portion  of  the  proceeds  to  be  used 
for  extensions  and  additional  equipment. 

The  Interlocking  Cement  Tile  Co.,  82  Ninth  Street,  Oak- 
land. Cal..  has  purchased  property  at  Clement  Street  and 
Forty-fifth  Avenue,  for  a  new  plant.  B.  L.  Chase  is  super- 
intendent. 

The  Walton  Lumber  Co..  I.*well,  Wash.,  has  plans  for  a 
new  veneer  mill,  120  x  850  ft.,  to  cost  $500,000,  including 
electric  power  and  other  machinery. 

The  Puget  Soun5  Light  &  Power  Co.,  Seattle,  is  arrang- 
ing an  extension  program  to  cost  about  $6,000,000,  of  which 
approximately  $5,000,000  will  be  used  for  a  new  generating 
plant  with  transmission  system.  A.  W.  Leonard  is  presi- 
dent. 

The  Southern  Sierras  Power  Co.,  Riverside,  Cal.,  has  ac- 
quired the  property  of  the  Holton  Power  Co.,  in  the  Im- 
perial Valley.  Plans  are  under  consideration  for  extensions 
to  cost  $500,000,  including  additional  transmission  lines.  F. 
O.  Dolson   is  vice-president. 

The  Truscon  Steel  Co.,  Toungstown,  Ohio,  is  planning  for 
new  branch  works  at  Portland,  Ore.,  for  fabricating  and 
other  service.     It  will  be  one-story,  120  x  132  ft. 

The  Crown-Willamette  Paper  Co.,  Pittock  Building,  Port- 
land, Ore.,  has  plans  for  a  new  pulp  and  paper  mill  at 
Youngs  River  Falls,  near  Astoria,  Ore.,  estimated  to  cost 
$350,000,  with  machinery.  The  installation  will  include  a 
power  house. 

The  Mackall-Paine  Veneer  Co.,  Vancouver,  Wash.,  is 
planning  the  construction  of  a  $50,000  power  house. 

Schiefer  &  Sons,  Inc.,  San  Diego.  Cal.,  manufacturer  of 
furniture,  has  purchased  property  at  National  City  for  a  new 
one-story  factory,  115  x  200  ft.,  with  machine  shop  and 
power  house,  estimated  to  cost  $100,000  including  machinery. 

C.  T.  Bolfing,  Gilroy,  Cal.,  former  secretary  of  the  local 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  has  plans  for  a  new  factory  near 
the  city  limits  to  manufacture  vitrified  brick,  etc.,  estimated 
to  cost  $30,000.     The  machinery  will  be  electrically-operated. 

The  Northwest  Copper  &  Sheet  Metal  Works,  Inc.,  Port- 
land, Ore.,  recently  organized,  has  plans  for  a  new  one-story 
works,  100  X  100  ft.  Louis  E.  Schmit,  410  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce Building,  represents  the  company,  which  is  headed  by 
Adolph  Groeger.  Edmund  Bergholtz,  Spalding  Building,  is 
architect. 

The  General  Electric  Co.  has  purchased  at  Los  Angeles, 
Cal.,  five  acres  on  the  southwest  corner  of  Santa  Fe  Ave- 
nue, and  Fifty-second  Street.  A  two-story  reinforced  con- 
crete building  on  the  property  will  be  modified  and  converted 
into  a  service  shop  in  which  all  kinds  of  electrical  apparatus 
will  be  rebuilt  and  repaired.  Later  a  large  warehouse  will 
be  erected  and  eventually  a  factory. 

The  San  Diego  Smelter  Co.,  abandoning  its  proposed  lo- 
cation at  Chula  Vista,  has  closed  for  a  60-acre  tract  at  San 
Tsldro,  one  mile  from  the  Mexican  border.  Work  on  a  group 
of  buildings  has  been  started  and  the  company  will  expend 
$300,000  on  its  plant  at  once. 


STEEL    AND   INDUSTRIAL   STOCKS 

The  range  of  prices  on  active  steel  and  industrial  stocks 
from  Monday  of  last  week  to  Monday  of  this  week  was  as 
follows : 


Low 
Allis-Chalmers  ..    ilV- 
!-Chal.   pf.    ..    91% 
""    "  "  pf.iosy. 
...100% 


Low 
43%       Jones  &  Laugh'n.lOSVa 


92 


109% 


llTVi 


Am.  B.S. 

Am.    Can     .  . 

Am.  Can  pf . . . . 

Am.  Car  &  Fdy. . 

Am.   Locomotive. 

Am.    Loco,    pf .  . . 

Am.    Radiator 

Am.  Roll.  Mill 

Am.  Steel  Fdries. 

Am.  Stl.  Fd.  pf..l01%    101% 

Bald.    Loco 124%    129% 

Beth.    Steel     52         55% 

Beth.  Stl.  7%  pf.    92%      931^ 
Beth.  Stl.  8%  pf.lOSH    lOSVt 


64% 
28% 
9% 
39% 


..    84%      85% 
pf.   98%      99 
■ies.   38%      39 


Lima    Loco. 
Midvale    Steel     . . 

Nat.-Acme    

Nat.  En.  &  Stm. 
N.  T.  Air  Brake. 
Nova  Scotia  Stl.. 

Otis    Steel     

Otis  Steel   pf 

Pressed  Stl.  Car. 
Pressed  Steel  pf. 
Replogle  Steel    . . 

Republic    48% 

Republic  pf.  """' 


Br.  Em.  Steel...  4% 
Br.  Em.  Stl.  2  pf.  13% 
Chic.   Pneu.    Tool  83% 


1^* 


85% 
25% 
67% 
90% 


High 
108% 


55 


Colo.    Fuel    23 

Crucible  Steel    ..64% 
Crucible  Stl.  pf..    90% 

Deere   pf 61%  61% 

Gen.  Electric    ..  .181  182% 

Gt.  No.  Ore  Cert.   32  33% 

Gulf  States   Steel   81  85% 

Inland    38%  39% 

Int.    Har 77  77% 


Steel  of  Canada. 
Superior  Steel  . . 
Transue-Wms.    .  . 

Un.   Alloy  Steel..    31  31% 

U.    S.    Pipe 49%  59V 

U.    S.    Pipe  pf..,    84  87 

U.  S.   Steel 94%  96% 

U.    S.   Steel  pf.  ..118%  119 

Vanadium    Steel.    30%  32% 

Va.  I..  C.  &  Coke  52  52 

Whouse    Air    Br.   82%  85 

T'gstown  S.  &  T.   67  69 


Declares  Christmas  Dividend 

The  Blaw-Knox  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  has  declared  an  extra 
Christmas  dividend  of  2  per  cent  on  its  common  stock, 
payable  Dec.  24,  to  stock  holders  of  record  Dec.  14.  This 
will  make  a  total  dividend  disbursement  on  this  stock  for 
this  year  of  10  per  cent.  President  A.  C.  Lehman  reports 
that  earnings  for  1923  will  be  equal  to  about  28  per  cent  on 
the  common  stock  after  allowance  for  taxes  and  deprecia- 
tion and  the  payment  of  the  dividends  on  the  preferred 
stock,  of  which  a  7-per  cent  cumulative  issue  of  $1,400,000  is 
outstanding  at  present.  Outstanding  common  stock  amounts 
to  $3,750,000  (150.000  shares  of  a  par  value  of  $25).  In- 
dicated net  earnings  after  taxes,  depreciation  and  preferred 
dividend  requirements  for  the  year  therefore  are  $1,050,000 
or  $7  per  share,  which  would  meet  the  stock  dividend,  at 
recent  regular  rate  of  8  per  cent  for  3%  years. 


Industrial  Finances 


The  Wickwire  Spencer  Steel  Corporation,  Including  the 
American  Wire  Fabrics  Corporation,  reports  net  income  of 
$699,504  for  the  nine  months  ended  Sept.  30,  1923,  equal  to 
$9.10  per  share  on  $7,681,700  of  preferred  stock  outstanding, 
deduction  having  been  made  for  depreciation,  interest,  etc 
Dividends  amounting  to  18  per  cent  have  accumulated  on 
preferred  stock.  Sales  over  the  period  amounted  to  $21,938,- 
425. 

The  third-quarter  report  of  the  American  Rolling  Mill  Co., 
showed  net  sales  amounting  to  $6,418,849,  exclusive  of  the 
Ashland  works,  with  cost  of  sales  $5,143,288.  Earnings  ap- 
plicable to  interest,  taxes  and  dividends  for  the  third  quarter 
totaled  $1,022,501,  equivalent  to  14  per  cent  on  the  common 
stock  after  preferred  dividends  and  interest  on  notes  had 
been  met.  The  company's  sheet  mills  have  been  maintaining 
100  per  cent  operation  practically  all  through  the  year. 

The  Magee  Realty  Corporation,  Taunton,  Mass.,  has 
completed  the  financing  of  $575,000  7  per  cent  first  mort- 
gage twenty-year  sinking  fund  bonds.  The  Magee  Furnace 
Co.,  a  close  corporation,  makes  ranges,  heaters,  furnaces, 
boilers,  etc.  Several  months  ago,  it  acquired  property  and 
enlarged  its  foundry  at  about  the  same  time  placing  this 
property  under  a  separate  corporation,  the  Realty  company, 
which  leases  the  property  to  the  Magee  Furnace  Co.  The 
latter  is  operating  at  capacity  and  has  sufiicient  unfilled 
business  on  its  books  to  insure  continued  operations  well 
into  1924.  Money  derived  from  the  sale  of  the  above  bonds 
will  be  used  to  pay  for  land  acquired  and  to  retire  out- 
standing  bank   loans. 

The  Penn  Seaboard  Steel  Corporation  has  paid  off 
$1,439,000  7  per  cent  three  year  notes  due  Feb.  1.  1924, 
these  representing  95  per  cent  of  the  Issue.  The  other  B 
per  cent  previously  was  paid  oft.  The  company  is  now 
clear  of  funded  debt.  On  Aug.  31,  last,  it  had  current 
assets  of   $2,511,891   and   current   liabilities  of  $1,568,892. 


Directors  of  the  Superior  Steel  Co.  have  sent  a  letter 
to  the  stockholders  in  which  plans  are  outlined  for  the 
sale  of  a  block  of  unissued  common  stock  to  a  syndicate 
for  $30  a  share.  With  the  proceeds  and  with  funds  ob- 
tained by  other  financing,  it  is  proposed  to  retire  on  Feb, 
15,    next,    the    company's   outstanding    preferred    shares.      A 
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meeting  of  the  stockholders  has  hi'en  culled  for  Deo.  11  at 
Richmond,   Vn.,    to   act   on    the   proposul. 

Upon  the  recommendation  of  a  committee  of  creditors, 
R.  H.  Long,  FraminBham,  Mass.,  has  employed  Caswell 
&  Wood,  Boston,  Industrial  engineers,  to  take  charge  of 
his  companies  for  the  purpose  of  conserving  assets  and 
accomplishing  as  prompt  a  liquidation  of  the  indebtedness 
as  clrcumstunccs  permit.  Companies  involved  are  the  R.  H. 
Long  Co.,  a  holding  company,  R.  H,  Long  Motors  Co., 
automobile  manufacturer,  and  R.  H.  X.K)ng  Shoo  Co.  Of 
tlie  three,  the  automobile  company  is  by  far  the  most  im- 
portant. It  owns  the  largest  Framlngham  plants  as  well 
as  a  Worcester,  Mass.,  plant  erected  in  1922.  Automobiles 
are  manufactured   under   the   trade   name   of   Bay   Slate. 

For  the  year  ending  Sept.  30,  the  financial  statement 
of  the  Canada  Iron  Foundries,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Quebec, 
shows  decided  Improvement  with  net  earnings  after  all 
charges,  including  a  2  per  cent  dividend  distribution  on 
the  preferred  shares,  shown  at  $51,761,  equal  to  3,2  per 
lont  on  the  common  stock  outstanding.  This  compares 
with  a  deficit  of  $104,437  In  1922.  Earnings  stood  at 
$348,518  as  compared  with  $115,349  for  last  year.  Com- 
menting on  the  increased  turnover  during  the  year,  the 
president  points  out  that  owing  to  competition  from 
European  companies  enjoying  the  benefit  of  a  low  ex- 
change, prices  were  low  and  much  business  had  to  be 
taken  at  a  small  margin  of  profit,  as  it  was  considered  tlie 
best  policy  to  keep  in  operation  as  fully  as  possible.  Hence, 
while  this  enabled  the  company  to  keep  costs  dov.n  and  left 
profits  at  the  end  of  the  year,  such  pioHts  were  not 
proportionate  to  the  volume  of  business  transacted. 

The  Paige-Detroit  Motor  Car  Co.,  Detroit,  is  planning 
to  increase  its  capital  stock  from  $7,000,000  to  $11,000,000. 

The  American  Roiling  Mill  Co.  reports  net  profits  for  the 
first  nine  months  of  1923  of  $3,008,460.  After  preferred  and 
debenture  stocks,  there  was  a  remainder  equivalent  to  $2.46 
per  share  on  the  $19,935,325  common  stock  of  $25  per  share. 

Stockholders  of  the  Hydraulic  Steel  Co.,  Cleveland,  have 
been  notified  of  the  formation  of  a  preferred  stockholders' 
protective  committee,  consisting  of  Frederick  W.  Yates, 
New  York,  chairman  ;  James  A.  Drain,  Washington ;  Lyman 
Spitzer,  Toledo ;  G.  B.  Johnson  and  R.  A.  Wilbur,  Cleveland. 


Plans  of  New  Companies 

The  Essex  Wire  Cloth  Co.,  New  York,  recently  organized 
with  $100,000  capital  stock  to  manufacture  expanded  metal, 
wire  cloth,  etc.,  has  secured  property  on  Mill  Street,  Belle- 
ville, N.  J.,  where  operations  are  being  planned.  W.  H. 
Bounce,  A.   Miller  and  H.  B.  Bunecke  are  the  incorporators. 

The  Shoe  Kleaner  Services,  Inc.,  11  East  Sixteenth  Street, 
New  York,  has  organized  the  Penny  Shoe  Kleaner  of  New 
Jersey  to  distribute  and  operate  the  machines  manufactured 
by  the  former  company.  S.  Grant  is  treasurer  of  the  Shoe 
Kleaner  Services,  Inc. 

The  Collins  Metal  Corporation,  New  York,  has  been  or- 
ganized with  capital  of  1000  shares,  no  par  value,  to  manu- 
facture metal  products.  At  first  the  company  will  deal  in 
and  eventually  may  manufacture  on  a  small  scale  a  product 
of  limited  demand.  If  manufacturing  is  undertaken  it  will 
be  done  in  northern  New  York.  Address  care  of  W.  S. 
Tliomson,  36  West  Forty-fourth  Street. 

Wallace  P.  Cohoe  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  has  been  or- 
ganized to  manufacture  metal  bottle  caps.  Incorporators 
are  J.  G.  Schurman,  B.  F.  Wilcox  and  Wallace  P.  Cohoe,  320 
Broadway. 

The  Pan  American  Petroleum  &  Transport  Co.,  120  Broad- 
way, New  York,  plans  the  organization  of  the  Pan  American 
Western  Petroleum  Co.  with  authorized  capital  of  1,500.000 
shares  of  stock,  no  par  value,  held  by  the  parent  company 
and  expected  to  net  $10,500,000  to  be  used  in  the  develop- 
ment of  properties  held  in  California.  E.  L.  Doheny  is 
chairman  of  directors. 

The  Standard  Electric  Incubator  Co.,  Inc.,  76  Greenwich 
Street,  New  York,  recently  organized,  will  manufacture  elec- 
tric incubators.  Work  is  done  by  contract.  J.  T.  Howey  is 
general  manager. 

The  Beacon  Press  Steel  Co.,  Inc.,  86  Page  Street,  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.,  recently  organized,  will  manufacture  light  and 
medium  pressed  metal  products.  A  safety  device  for  power 
presses  and  high  speed  tapping  macliines  is  also  made. 
George  F.  Cooper  is  president  and  treasurer. 

The  Alton  File  Co.,  Alton,  111.,  recently  organized  with 
capital  stock  of  $30,000.  is  now  engaged  in  manufacturing 
files  and  rasps.  M.  D.  Barker  of  Springfield,  111.,  heads  the 
company. 

The  Florin  Foundry  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Florin,  Pa.,  has  been  in- 
corporated with  capital  stock  of  $125,000,  having  purchased 
an    eight-acre    site,    on    which    to    build    a    plant.      Foundry 


equipment  will  be  Installed.  A.  E.  Koch,  president  Phila- 
delphia Gas  Range  Co.,  Philadelphia,  is  one  of  the  directors. 

The  Frecport  Implement  Co.  has  been  organized  by  a 
syndicate  of  Froeport,  III.,  to  take  over  the  business  of  the 
Stevenson  Barn  Equipment  Co.,  Barton,  Wis.,  which  was  or- 
ganized  In    1918    to   manufacture   steel   stanchions. 

The  Harrls-Luckctt  Hardware  Co.,  San  Angelo,  Tex.,  has 
been  organized  with  $60,000  capital  stock  to  do  a  wholesale 
and  retail  business,  covering  the  territory  adjacent  to  San 
Angelo. 

The  New  England  Motors  Corporation,  Newport,  R.  I.,  has 
been  organized  with  capital  stock  of  $2,000,000  to  manufacture 
automobiles.  Its  purpose  is  to  build  these  with  a  new  con- 
struction of  motor,  both  2-  and  4-cycie  combined.  All  work 
will  be  done  in  the  company's  plant.  It  is  now  in  the  market 
for  materials.  Roscoe  F.  Levens  is  president  and  general 
manager,  and  Edmund  Baccari  is  secretary-treasurer. 

The  Inter-Southern  Radio  Corporation,  Dallmeyer  Build- 
ing, Jefferson  City,  Mo.,  has  been  organized  to  manufacture 
electrical  and  radio  equipment  and  parts.  It  is  probable  that 
manufacturing  will  be  started  in  the  early  part  of  next  year. 
The  management  is  interested  in  obtaining  information  re- 
garding material  and  equipment  needed  for  these  lines. 
Ernest  L.  Schneider  is  president  and  general  manager. 

The  B.  A.  S.  Co.,  Inc.,  Philadelphia,  has  been  organized 
to  invent,  promote  and  develop  commercial  processes  which 
will  be  turned  over  to  subsidiary  companies  to  be  placed  on 
a  commercial  basis.  It  is  unlikely  that  the  company  itself 
will  manufacture.  Address  care  of  Percy  C.  iWadeira,  Jr.. 
Ballard,  Spahr,  Andrews  &  Madeira,  1035  Land  Title  Build- 
ing,  Philadelphia. 

The  Empire  Miniature  Lamp  Corporation,  care  of  Corn 
&  Silverman,  20  Clinton  Street,  Newark,  N.  J.,  has  been  or- 
ganized with  $50,000  capital  stock  to  manufacture  electric 
lamps  and  kindred  products.  It  has  taken  over  the  business 
formerly  operated  as  the  Empire  Glass  Bulb  Co. 

The  Crouse  &  Pope  Foundry  Corporation,  Auburn,  N.  Y., 
has  been  incorporated  with  capital  stock  of  $100,000  to  man- 
ufacture light  and  medium  gray  iron  castings.  It  has  taken 
over  the  No.  1  Gray  Iron  Foundry  at  Auburn,  now  being  va- 
cated by  the  International  Harvester  Co.,  together  with  a 
part  of  the  equipment.  The  plant  has  a  capacity  of  from 
50  to  75  tons  per  day.  William  Crouse  is  president ;  Wil- 
liam J.  Henry,  vice-president ;  Harry  L.  Pope,  treasurer,  and 
Earl  G.  Washburn,  secretary. 

The  Auburn  Metal  Products,  Auburn,  Ind.,  was  recently 
organized  with  capital  stock  of  $15,000  to  manufacture  auto- 
mobile parts  for  service  and  replacement  work,  having  taken 
over  plant  and  equipment  of  a  company  by  the  same  name. 
P.  A.  Watson  is  president,  E.  E.  Troops,  vice-president  and 
manager  and  L.  R.  Watson,  treasurer.  P.  A.  Watson  will 
retain  his  position  as  factory  manager  for  the  Auburn  Auto- 
mobile Co. 

The  Atlantic  Steel  Castings  Co.,  Chester,  Pa.,  has  been 
organized  with  capital  of  35,000  shares,  no  par  value,  as  a 
step  in  the  reorganization  of  the  Atlantic  Steel  Castings  Co. 
of  Pennsylvania.     William  A.  Faison  is  one  of  the  principals. 

The  Blair  Strip  Steel  Co.  has  been  financed  at  New 
Castle,  Pa.,  with  1000  shares  of  preferred  and  a  like  amount 
of  no  par  value  stock,  already  subscribed,  to  manufacture 
cold  roiled  steel  products.  Definite  plans  are  unknown  but 
it  is  understood  that  a  new  plant  will  be  made  ready  for 
operation  next  summer. 

The  Boyer  Mfg.  Co.,  793  Military  Avenue.  Detroit,  has 
been  organized  with  $50,000  capital  stock  to  manufacture 
electric  appliances,  specializing  in  an  electric  motor  driven 
brush  vacuum  cleaner.  The  company  has  factory  and  equip- 
ment and  is  in  production.     S.  J.  Boyer  is  president. 

C.  G.  Mahey,  secretary-treasurer  W.  J.  Early  Sons  Foun- 
dry Corporation,  organized  a  short  time  ago  to  do  a  foundry 
business  in  the  Pittsburgh  district,  states  that  building  will 
not  be  undertaken  before  next  spring.  John  N.  Early  is 
president  and  Lee  H.  Marshall,  vice-president  of  the  com- 
pany. Headquarters  are  at  804  Sarah  Street,  S.  S.,  Pitts- 
burgh. 

The  Peerless  Products  Co.,  42  Lawrence  Street,  Newark, 
N.  J.,  recently  organized,  will  manufacture  automobile  and 
exhaust  whistles.  Considerable  amounts  of  sheet  brass,  brass 
tubing  and  castings,  aluminum  and  malleable  iron  castings, 
bolts  and  nuts  are  required.  It  has  a  foundry  at  Kearny, 
N.  J.     Howard  Schaarz  is  head. 

The  Oiiheat  Corporation,  39  Milwaukee  Avenue  West, 
Detroit,  has  been  organized  to  act  as  distributor  for  the 
Oliver  Oil  Gas  Burner  Co.  of  St.  Louis.  J.  W.  Keenan  heads 
the  company. 

The  Rapid  Heater  Co.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  has  been 
organized  to  manufacture  several  types  of  gas  water  heaters, 
having  purchased  the  plant  of  the  old  Rapid  Heater  Co. 
Equipment  is  nearly  complete,  but  the  company  will  add  a 
few  machines.     E.   M.   Newman  is  general   manager. 


Current  Metal  Prices 


On  Small  Lota,  Delivered  from  Merchants'  Stocks,  New  York  City 


The  following  quotations  are  made  by  New  York 
City  warehouses. 

As  there  are  many  consumers  whose  requirements 
are  not  sufficiently  heavy  to  warrant  their  placing  or- 
ders with  manufacturers  for  shipments  in  carload  lots 
from  mills,  these  prices  are  given  for  their  convenience. 


On  a  number  of  items  the  base  price  only  is  given, 
it  being  impossible  to  name  every  size. 

The  wholesale  prices  at  which  large  lots  are  sold 
by  manufacturers  for  direct  shipment  from  mills  are 
given  in  the  market  reports  appearing  in  a  preceding 
part  of  The  Iron  Age  under  the  general  heading  of 
"Iron  and  Steel  Markets"  and  "Non-Ferrous  Metals." 


Iron    and    Soft    Steel    Bars    and    Sbapes 

Bars: 

Refined  iron  bars,  base  price 3.54c. 

Swedish  charcoal  iron  bars,  base 7.00c.  to  7.25c. 

Soft  steel  bars,  base  price   3.54c. 

Hoops,  base  price  5.19c. 

Bands,  base  price   4.39c. 

Beams  and  channels,  angles  and  tees,  3  in.  x  % 

in.  and  larger,  base 3.64c. 

Channels,   angles   and   tees   under  3   in.   x   %    in., 

base    3.54c. 

Merchant   Steel 

Per  Lb. 
Tire,  1%  x  %   in.  and  larger   3.60c. 

(Smooth  finish,  1  to  2%  x  %  in.  and  larger) .  .4.10c. 

Toe-calk,  V2  x  %  in.  and  larger 4.60c. 

Cold-rolled  strip,  soft  and  quarter  hard.  .7.50c.  to  8.50c. 

Open-hearth,  spring  steel   4.50c.  to  7.50c. 

Shafting  and  Screw  Stock: 

Rounds    4.40c.  to  4.65c. 

Squares,   flats   and  hex 4.90c.  to  5.15c. 

Standard  tool  steel,  base  price 15.00c. 

Extra  tool  steel 18.00c. 

Special  tool  steel   23.00c. 

High  speed  steel,  18  per  cent  tungsten 75c.  to  80c. 


Tank    Plates— Steel 


Vi  in.  and  heavier 


Sheets 


Blue  Annealed  Per  Lb 

No.  10   4.20c.  to  4.34c. 

No.  12   4.25c.  to  4.39c. 

No.  14   4.30c.  to  4.44c. 

No.  16   4.40c.  to  4.54c. 

Box  Annealed — Black 

Soft  Steel  Blued  Stove 

C.  R.,  One  Pass  Pipe  Sheet 

Per  Lb.  Per  Lb. 

Nos.   18  to  20 4.30c.  to  4.70c. 

Nos.   22   and  24 4.35c.  to  4.85c. 

No.  26 4.40c.  to  4.90c. 

No.  28 4.50c.  to  5.00c. 

No.  30 4.70c.  to  5.20c.  

No.  28  and  lighter,  36  in.  wide,  20c.  higher. 

Galvanized  Per  Lb. 

No.   14    4.60c.  to  5.10c. 

No.   16    4.75c.  to  5.25c. 

Nos.   18  and  20 4.90c.  to  5.40c. 

Nos.  22  and  24 5.05c.  to  5.55c. 

No.   26    5.20c.  to  5.70c. 

No.   27    5.35c.  to  5.85c. 

No.   28    5.50c.  to  6.00c. 

No.  30   5.95c.  to  6.45c. 

No.  28  and  lighter,  36  in.  wide,  20c.  higher. 


5.10c. 
5.15c. 
5.25c. 


Welded  Pipe 

Standard  Steel 

Wrmight  Iron 

Black     Galv. 

Black 

Galv. 

%   in.  Butt...   —41     —24 

%   in.  Butt...  —  4 

+19 

%  in.  Butt . . .  —46    —32 

%    in.  Butt...   —11 

+  9 

1-3  in.  Butt..  —48    —34 

1-1%   in.  Butt.  —14 

+  6 

2%-6  in.  Lap.  — 44     —30 

2   in.   Lap —  5 

+14 

7-8   in.   Lap..  —41    —11 

2V2-6  in.  Lap.  —  9 

+  9 

9-12  in.  Lap..  —34     —  6 

7-12  in.  Lap..  —  3 

+16 

steel   •Wire 

Bask  Price*  on  No.  9  Gage  and  Coarser  Per  Lb. 

Bright  basic   4.75c.  to  5.00c. 

Annealed    soft    4.75c.  to  5.00c. 

Galvanized    annealed    5.40c.  to  5.65c. 

Coppered    basic    5.40c.  to  5.65c. 

Tinned  soft  Bessemer   6.40c.  to  6.65c. 

•Regular  extras  for  lighter  gage. 


Bras.s    >>heet.    Rod.  Tube   and   Wire 

BASE  PRICE 

High  brass   sheet    17%c.  to  18%c. 

High  brass  wire    18'>4c.  to  19y,c. 

Brass  rods   15V2C.  to  16%c. 

Brass  tube,  brazed    25%c.  to  27%c. 

Brass  tube,  seamless   22     c.  to  23     c. 

Copper  tube,  seamless   23%c.  to  24%c. 

Copper   Sheets 

Sheet  copper,  hot  rolled,  21c.  per  lb.  base. 
Cold  rolled,  14  oz.  and  heavier,  3c.  per  lb.  advance 
over  hot  rolled. 

Tin  Plates 


Bright  Tin 

Coke— 14  X 

Prime 

Grade 

Grade 

80  lb. 

.$6.55 

$6.30 

Charcoal 

Charcoal 

90  lb. 

.   6.65 

6.40 

14x20 

14x20 

100  lb. 

.   6.75 

6.50 

IC. 

.$12.55 

$10.70 

IC. 

.   7.00 

6.75 

IX. 

.   13.95 

12.55 

IX. 

.   8.25 

8.00 

IXX. 

.   15.55 

13.75 

IXX. 

.   9.50 

9.25 

IXXX. 

.   17.10 

15.30 

IXXX. 

.  10.75 

10.50 

IXXXX. 

.   18.85 

16.80 

IXXXX. 

.12.00 

10.75 

Terne  Plates 

8  lb.  coating,  14  x  20 

100  lb $7.00  to  $8.00 

IC    7.25  to  8.25 

IX   8.25  to  8.75 

Fire  door  stock   9.00  to  10.00 

Tin 

Straits  pig   47c. 

Bar     55c.  to  60c. 

Copper 

Lake    ingot    15%c. 

Electrolytic    15%c. 

Casting   14%c. 

Spelter   and   Sheet   Zinc 

Western    spelter    7%c. 

Sheet  zinc,  No.  9  base,  casks lO^c.  open  lie. 

Lead   and   Solder* 

American  pig  lead   8c.  to  8%c. 

Bar   lead    lOc.  to  12c. 

Solder  V2  and  V2  guaranteed 34%c. 

No.  1  solder  32%c. 

Refined  solder    28%c. 

•Prices  of  solder  indicated  by  private  brand  vary  accord- 
ing to  composition. 

Babbitt  Metal 

Best  grade,  per  lb 75c.  to  90c. 

Commercial  grade,  per  lb 35c.  to  50c. 

Grade  D,  per  lb 25c.  to  35c. 

.Intlniony 
Asiatic    lie.  to  12c. 

Alnmlnnm 
No.  1  aluminum  (guaranteed  over  99  per  cent 

pure),  in  ingots  for  remelting,  per  lb 36c. 

Old  Metals 
The  market  is  dull  and  business  very  quiet.     Deal- 
ers' buying  prices  are  nominally  as  follows: 

Cents 
Per  Lb. 

Copper,  heavy  crucible   10.75 

Copper,  heavy  wire   10.25 

Copper,  light  'bottoms   8.75 

Brass,    heavy     5.75 

Brass,  light  5.00 

Heavy  machine   composition 8.75 

No.  1  yellow  brass  turnings 6.00 

No.  1  red  brass  or  composition  turnings 7.75 

Lead,  heavy    6.00 

Ivead,  tea    5.00 

Zinc    4.00 

Cast  aluminum  15.25 

Sheet  aluminum  15.25 
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Salvaging  Scrap  in  Cadillac  Plant 

New  Building  Erected  by  Automobile  Comi)any  at  Detroit 

for  Special  Purpose  of  Handling  Various 

Grades  of  Old  Material 


THE  Cadillac  Motor  Car  Co.,  Detroit,  recently  estab- 
lished in  connection  with  its  new  plant  a  scrap 
salvage  department  located  in  a  separate  building- 
designed  for  this  purpose  and  through  which  all  iron 
and  steel  and  non-ferrous  scrap,  produced  in  its  various 
manufacturing  departments,  is  handled.  The  erection 
of  the  salvage  building  reduces  the  cost  and  increases 
the  efficiency  of  scrap  handling  and  is  a  step  in  the 
company's  policy  of  economic  production,  in  that  scrap, 
instead  of  being  allowed  to  accumulate  in  the  manufac- 
turing departments,  releases  valuable  space  in  the  man- 
ufacturing building  for  production  work. 

The  predominating  feature  of  the  scrap  salvage 
department  is  the  installation  of  equipment  for  break- 
ing up  and  mechanically  handling  long  turnings,  the 
output  of  which  averages  15  tons  per  day.  These  pass 
through  a  crusher  which  breaks  up  the  bulky  coils  into 


small  pieces  or  short  shoveling  turnings,  making  the 
material  much  more  compact  so  that  it  is  easier  and 
cheaper  to  handle  and  twice  as  much  can  be  loaded  in 
a  car.  At  the  same  time  the  market  value  of  the  scrap 
is  increased,  for  after  being  broken  into  small  pieces 
it  is  more  suitable  for  use  in  the  charging  boxes  of 
open-hearth  furnaces  and  can  also  be  melted  in  blast 
furnaces.  V'ery  few  blast  furnaces  can  use  long  turn- 
ings because  of  their  bulky  character.  Another  advan- 
tage of  the  crushing  process  is  that  the  small  pieces 
of  scrap  are  safer  to  handle  than  the  bulky  coils.  With 
a  system  of  conveyors,  the  process  of  handling  the 
turnings  from  the  time  they  reach  the  crusher  until 
they  are  loaded  on  waiting  cars  is  continuous.  The 
plant  has  a  capacity  for  breaking  up  and  delivering  to 
cars  20  tons  of  turnings  in  9  hr. 

The  scrap   salvage   department  is   located   in   a   one 


Scrap  as  Fast 

tery  Tractors. 


iniuhitH.l  Is  Taken  to  the  Scrap  Salvage  Department  in  Sitle-dump  TrucUs  H:iuled  by  btoru 
red   the    loaded   hoppers   are   lifted  from  the  trucks  by  means  of  the  overhe:ia  orane  as  shown 
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story  and  basement  brick  and  steel  building  60  x  100  ft. 
and  50  ft.  in  height  to  the  peak  of  the  roof  and  is  served 
by  a  5-ton  electric  traveling  crane  with  a  runway 
30  ft.  above  the  floor.  Turnings  are  hauled  to  the  build- 
ing from  the  various  manufacturing  departments  in 
side  dump  trucks  pulled  by  storage  battery  tractors. 
Usually  a  tractor  draws  two  trailers  each  loaded  with 
500  lb.    of  turnings. 

Oil   Is   Recovered 

The  long  turnings  are  dumped  in  a  pile  on  the  con- 
crete floor  and  left  there  half  a  day  to  allow  the  oil  to 
drain  off.  the  oil  passing  through  a  drain  in  the  floor  to 
the  basement.  After  much  of  the  oil  has  been  recov- 
ered in  this  manner,  the  turnings  are  removed  with  a 
magnet  on  the  overhead  crane  and  dropped  at  the  side 
of  a  hopper  level  with  the  floor  and  are  shoveled  into  the 
hopper  which  feeds  into  the  crushing  machine  located 


should  not  be  on  hand  for  loading,  the  scrap  is  turned 
into  another  chute  that  discharges  it  into  a  storage  bin 
on  the  floor,  and  when  a  car  is  available  the  scrap  is 
shoveled  from  this  bin  through  the  floor  onto  a  conveyor 
in  the  basement  and  is  again  elevated  and  discharged 
into  a  car.  The  system  is  so  arranged  that  when  soda 
chips  are  handled,  these,  instead  of  going  through  the 
oil  extractor,  are  delivered  directly  to  the  riddle. 

The  oil  from  the  floor  drain  and  from  the  oil  sepa- 
rator passes  through  oil  lines  into  a  500-gal.  tank  in 
the  basement  and  through  a  wire  screen  strainer.  From 
this  tank  it  is  pumped  underground  to  the  oil  house  a 
short  distance  away,  filtered  and  placed  in  500-gal. 
tanks,  from  which  it  is  pumped  back  to  the  various 
manufacturing  departments  for  use.  A  separate  oil  ex- 
tractor of  smaller  sizes  than  are  used  for  the  turnings 
is  provided  for  removing  oil  from  brass  chips.  This  oil 
passes  into  a  separate  tank,  where  it  is  metered  to  keep 
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WTien  Material  Is  Ordered  to  the  Scrap  Department 
a  Scrap  Transfer  Form.  One  copy  goes  to  the  plan; 
department,  a  third  to  the  scrap  salvage  department 


,  the  Inspector  Fills  Out  in  Quadruplicate 
ling  department,  another  to  the  accounting 
and  the  fourth  is  retained  by  the  inspector 


in  the  basement.  In  this  crusher  driven  by  a  40-hp. 
motor  the  long  turnings  are  broken  up  into  small  pieces, 
few  of  these  pieces  being  over  2  in.  long.  From  the 
crusher  the  scrap  passes  over  a  short  bucket  conveyor 
to  a  bucket  elevator,  which  carries  it  to  near  the  top  of 
the  building  and  drops  it  into  a  steel  bin  of  about  2 
tons  capacity. 

From  this  bin  the  scrap  goes  to  an  oil  extractor  in 
which  the  remaining  oil  is  removed.  After  the  oil  is 
extracted  by  the  rapid  revolution  of  the  scrap,  the  scrap 
container  in  the  extractor  is  lifted  out  by  an  air  hoist 
attached  to  a  jib  crane  and  the  contents  are  dumped  into 
a  riddle.  Pieces  of  scrap  that  have  passed  through  the 
crusher  without  being  broken  to  small  enough  sizes  are 
removed  from  the  lower  end  of  the  riddle.  The  small 
pieces  pass  through  the  riddle  to  a  bucket  elevator  in 
the  basement,  which  carries  the  scrap  up  near  the  roof 
and  discharges  it  into  a  horizontal  conveyor,  which  de- 
livers it  to  a  chute  that  passes  out  through  the  side  of 
the  building  and  over  a  railroad  siding,  and  the  material 
is  discharged  through  the  chute  into  a  car.     If  a  car 


a  record  of  the  oil  consumption,  and  is  then  discharged 
into  the  main  tank.  About  700  gal.  of  oil  is  salvaged 
per  day. 

Other  Grades  of  Scrap  Sorted 

Various  grades  of  scrap  other  than  turnings  are 
sorted  in  the  salvage  department  and  placed  in  storage 
bins  having  a  capacity  of  a  carload  or  more  and  located 
along  one  side  of  the  building.  The  scrap  is  allowed  to 
accumulate  in  these  bins  until  there  is  enough  of  one 
grade  to  make  a  full  carload.  Above  each  bin  is  a 
chute  extending  out  to  the  side  of  the  building  and  over 
the  loading  track.  When  a  car  is  to  be  loaded  the  ma- 
terial is  handled  to  the  chute  with  the  overhead  crane. 

Under  the  system  adopted,  handling  in  small  lots  in 
motor  trucks  is  eliminated,  all  iron  and  steel  scrap  be- 
ing shipped  in  full  carloads  except  portions  of  certain 
grades  that  the  company  uses  in  its  own  foundry.  After 
the  oil  is  extracted,  brass  scrap  is  placed  in  steel  barrels 
and  sold. 

A  complete  record  of  scrap  that  is  ordinarily  pro- 
duced in  manufacturing  operations,  such  as  borings  and 
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Turnings  Are  Shoveled  into  a  Hopper  Under  the  Hood  that  Appears  in  the  Fui  .-^r  ..uml  .ui.l  I'm.xs  i  in  .  nmh  a  Crusher  in  the 
Basement.  From  the  crusher  the  broken  scrap  is  delivered  by  a  bucket  conv^in-  :.inl  ImrK.  i  •■]■  \aior  i.  rh.-  bin  at  the  left 
and  from  this  it  is  shoveled  into  the  oil  extractor  that  adjoins  the  bin.  An  air  liuist  mis  ihu  acrap  container  from  the 
extractor  and  dumps  the  scrap  on  to  a  riddle  along  the  wall  back  of  the  extractor.  The  material  reduced  sufficiently  in 
size  passes  through  the  riddle  to  the  basement  and  up  the  bucket  elevator  adjoining  the  wall  and  then  is  received  by  a 
horizontal  conveyor  that  delivers  it  into  the  hopper  at  the  corner  of  the  building,  through  which  it  is  discharged  through 
a  chute  into  a   railroad  car  on  a  siding  outside 


turnings,  is  not  kept,  but  forms  are  provided  for  keep- 
ing a  record  of  all  material  that  is  sent  to  the  scrap  sal- 
vage department  because  of  defects  that  develop  during 


manufacturing  operations.  An  inspector  fills  out 
quadruplicate  copies  of  a  scrap  transfer  form  for  each 
lot  of  material  he  orders  scrapped.     One  copy  of  this 


The  Elevator  at  the  Deft  and  the  Bin  Which  Serve  the  Oil  Ectractor  in   the  Foreground 
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On  One  Side  of  the  Building  Are  Bins  foF  Various  Grades  of  Scrap   Otlier   than  Turnings  and   Above   Bach   Bin   Is   a   Chute. 
This  scrap  is  handled  by  means  of  the  overhead  crane  and  a  lifting  magnet  and  is  dumped  through  the  chute  into  railroad 

cars  outside 


goes  to  the  planning  department,  one  to  the  accounting 
department,  one  follows  the  scrap  to  the  scrap  salvage 
department  and  the  fourth  stays  on  the  inspector's  book. 
These  scrap  transfer  tickets  show  the  department  from 


which  the  scrap  came,  the  part  name  and  number,  quan- 
tity, nature  of  the  defect,  kind  of  material,  number  of 
operations  performed  on  the  piece  before  it  was 
scrapped,  as  well  as  supplying  other  data. 


Efficiency  of  Standardization  in  Germany 

A  striking  example  of  the  efficiency  of  na- 
tional standardization  as  it  has  been  developed  in  Ger- 
many is  cited  by  Dr.  A.  P.  Agnew,  secretary  of  the 
American  Engineering  Standards  Committee  in  the 
case  of  a  rush  order  placed  with  German  manufactur- 
ers for  200  locomotives  for  delivery  to  Russia.  "R-o- 
duction  of  different  parts  was  allotted  to  17  different 
manufacturers  to  be  produced  strictly  upon  the  plan 
of  interchangeable  parts,  no  one  manufacturer  making 
a  complete  locomotive.  No  serious  practical  difficulty 
was  encountered  in  filling  the  order.  The  inspectors 
made  a  particularly  striking  test  of  the  feasibility  and 
accuracy  of  the  plan  by  ordering  a  complete  locomotive 
to  be  assembled  from  parts  chosen  at  random  from  the 
parts  furnished  by  the  17  manufacturers.  It  proved  to 
be  ready  for  service  immediately  after  assembly  with- 
out necessity  of  disassembling  for  readjustment." 

The  appearance  of  consulting  engineering  firms 
specializing  in  standardization  work  is  an  interesting 
development  of  the  last  few  years.  There  are  now  five 
such  firms  in  Germany.  This  work  is  closely  connected 
with  industrial  or  efficiency  engineering,  in  which  there 
is  now  great  and  growing  interest  in  Germany.  In 
general,  it  appears  to  be  much  more  closely  connected 
with  the  movement  for  industrial  standardization  than 
is  the  case  in  this  country.  The  large.st  of  these  firms 
devotes  about  half  of  its  time  to  standardization  work, 
employing  a  staff  of  over  40.  They  have  as  their  clients 
trade  associations  as  well  as  individual  firms. 

One  of  their  clients  is  the  trade  association  repre- 
senting the  motor  vehicle  industry.  In  this  work  they 
perform  many  of  the  services  that  would  be  done  by 
an  ordinary  headquarters  standardization  staff. 

Of  the  companies  which  are  their  clients,  some  main- 
tain their  own  standards  bureaus,  which  take  care  of 


the  greater  part  of  the  detailed  work,  leaving  to  the 
consulting  firm  only  the  more  important  and  difficult 
questions.  In  other  cases,  the  consulting  firm  does  a 
large  amount  of  the  detailed  work. 

Another  most  interesting  development  is  the  work 
of  consulting  engineers  on  trade  catalogs  for  com- 
panies. This  is  particularly  significant,  as  it  is  carry- 
ing standardization  a  step  farther  than  is  usual,  by 
introducing  it  into  the  sales  organization  and  sales 
policy.  In  this,  careful  consideration  is  given  to  the 
question  of  limiting  the  number  of  types,  ranges  and 
sizes  offered  for  sale,  placing  proper  emphasis  in  the 
catalog  on  these  particular  items  on  which  the  com- 
pany wishes  to  concentrate,  and,  in  general,  in  featur- 
ing and  often  advertising  the  relation  of  the  firm's 
products  to  the  standardization  movement. 


More  Horse  Power 

At  the  National  Horse  Show  in  New  York  a  team 
weighing  3576  lb.  moved  a  load  requiring  2450  lb.  trac- 
tive effort  over  a  distance  of  12  ft.  in  6  sec.  They  de- 
veloped sufficient  power  to  start  a  truck  load  of  32,000 
lb.  on  a  level  granite  block  pavement.  This  power 
would  be  sufficient  to  keep  a  load  of  200,000  lb.  moving 
on  such  a  pavement  after  the  start  had  been  made. 
This  record  of  2450  lb.  tractive  effort  exceeds  the  2400i 
lb.  record  made  at  Ames,  Iowa,  last  summer. 


E.  B.  Bowman,  advertising  manager  Carborundum 
Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  was  the  guest  of  the  New  England 
Foundrymen's  Association  at  its  December  meeting 
held  the  12th  at  the  Exchange  Club,  Boston.  Mr.  Bow- 
man's talk  was  on  Niagara  Falls  power  development, 
the  manufacture  of  carborundum  and  the  application 
of  carborundum  in  grinding  and  foundry  abrasives. 


Properties  of  Steel  Containing  Tellurium 

Ex|n  riincntal  \hn{  of  Cast  Steel — For-iiiif^  (^)iialiti<'s 

and  Striictiirt'      'r<'lliirium  I'lrsent  as  a 

Telluride 


DR.   G.   B.   WATERIIOUSE  AND  I.   N.  ZAVARINE" 


TELLURIUM  is  not  one  of  the  elements  used  foi- 
alloying  purposes  with  steel,  and  references  to  its 
use  or  occurrence  in  this  capacity  are  extremely 
scarce  or  non-existent.  The  authors,  therefore,  welcomed 
an  opportunity  to  investigate  a  steel  containing  this  ele- 
ment, and  believe  a  short  account  of  the  results  obtained 
will  be  of  general  interest.  Tellurium  is  a  silver  white 
solid  with  metallic  luster'.  In  the  crystalline  form  it 
is  very  brittle  and  easily  powdered.  There  has  been 
some  dispute  regarding  the  atomic  weight,  but  it  is 
commonly  accepted  as  127.5  (0  =  16).  The  melting 
point  varies  slightly  according  to  different  observers 
from  437  to  4.55  deg.  C.,'  and  is  usually  given  as  452 
deg.  C.  The  boiling  point  is  given  as  1390  deg.  C, 
and  if  air  is  excluded  it  gives  a  golden  yellow  vapor. 
In  the  presence  of  air  it  burns  with  a  blue  flame  tinged 


will  scratch  glass,  is  rather  tough  and  is  not  altered 
by  dry  air.  It  is  formed  by  an  exothermic  reaction, 
and  can  be  readily  made  at  a  low  red  heat. 

Making  of  the  Steel 

The  material  investigated  came  from  a  3-ton  heat 
of  steel  made  in  the  electric  furnace  of  the  Bonney- 
Floyd  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio,  according  to  their  regular 
practice  of  making  steel  for  steel  castings.  When  about 
1000  lb.  of  metal  had  been  tapped  into  the  ladle  the 
addition  of  metallic  tellurium  was  made  without  any 
stoppage  of  the  pouring.  In  other  words  the  tellurium 
was  added  to  the  ladle  when  the  bottom  was  well  cov- 
ered with  steel.  The  amount  was  20  lb.,  and  the  results 
of  analysis  show  that  about  40  per  cent  was  retained 
by  the  metal.    Throughout  the  pouring  a  whitish  yellow 
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with  green  and  gives  white  vapors  of  TeO^.  The 
specific  gravity  of  the  crystalline  variety  is  6.27.  There 
is  also  an  amorphous  form  with  sp.  gr.  of  6.015,  which 
changes  to  the  crystalline  variety  on  heating. 

It  is  closely  associated  with  selenium  and  in  the 
periodic  table  is  placed  with  oxygen,  sulphur  and 
selenium.  In  its  chemical  reactions  it  is  similar  te 
sulphur.  For  much  of  our  knowledge  regarding  its 
chemistry  we  are  indebted  to  the  work  of  Dr.  Victor 
Lenher  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  and  his  stu- 
dents.' Tellurium  is  insoluble  in  water  or  hydrochloric 
acid,  but  is  dissolved  by  nitric  acid  or  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid.  It  does  not  tarnish  in  moist  air,  and 
this  property  may  be  of  commercial  importance.  At 
present  the  uses  of  the  metal  are  very  limited,  and  the 
production  is  small,  the  possible  annual  supply  from 
the  copper  refineries  being  only  about  125,000  lb.' 
Among  the  compounds  the  tellurides  of  gold  have  been 
known  to  metallurgists  for  many  years,  and  it  is  of 
interest  that  a  compound  FeTe  has  been  made,  and  its 
heat  of  formation  determined.     This  telluride  of  iron 


vapor  was  observed  coming  from  the  top  of  the  metal 
and  slag  in  the  ladle,  and  from  the  stream  of  metal 
entering  the  molds.  The  tellurium  was  supplied  by  the 
United  States  Smelting,  Refining  &  Mining  Co. 

Properties  of  Annealed  Castings 


Per  Cent 


0.32 


The  analysis  of  the  steel  was  as  follows: 
Per  Cent 

Carbon    0.24  Sulphur    

Manganese     0.64  Silicon     

Phosphorus    0.039        Tellurium     0.12 

Two  sample  of  the  cast  steel  after  annealing  in  the 
usual  way  gave  the  results  shown  below: 

Yield    point 45,000      42.850  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

Ultimate    stress 70,000      71.750  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

Elongation  in  2  in 11.5  16.0  per  cent 

Reduction   in   area 13.5  18.5  per  cent 

Structure  of  Annealed  Steel 

These  results  show  somewhat  lower  ductility  than 
would  be  expected  in  a  well-annealed  steel  casting  with 
carbon  0.24  per  cent,  and  an  explanation  was  sought 
in  the  microstructure.  Normal  magnification  shows 
the  structure  illustrated  by   Fig.   1,  and  the   arranger 
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ment  of  the  pearlite  is  evidence  of  good  annealing. 
Examination  with  higher  magnification  clearly  shows 
the  presence  of  a  new  non-metallic  impurity  closely  as- 
sociated with  the  well-known  constituent  generally 
called    manganese    sulphide.      This    is    well    shown    in 


\ 


% 


% 


Fig.   3 — Xranganese  Sulphide  and  a  Tellurium   Com- 
pound.   X    1000 

Fig.  2  taken  at  1000  diameters  after  etching  with  picric 
acid.  In  the  two  areas  near  the  center  of  the  picture 
may  be  seen  the  dove-gray  manganese  sulphide,  and 
with  it  is  also  seen  the  new  constituent  which  is  much 
lighter  in  color.  The  authors  believe  this  constituent 
is  due  to  the  tellurium,  and  provisionally  at  least  it 
can  be  called  telluride  of  iron.  This  new  constituent 
is  also  clearly  shown  in  Fig.  3,  taken  at  1000  dias. 
Reference  may  be  made  to  a  previous  article  by  Pro- 
fessor Arnold  and  one  of  the  authors,*  where  a  steel 
was  described  and  illustrated  having  manganese  sul- 
phide and  sulphide  of  iron  existing  together  in  some- 
what the  same  way  as  these  two  sonims,  using  Henry 
Hibbard's  term  for  non-metallic  impurities. 


Properti 


id  Structure  of  Forged  Steel 


It  was  thought  advisable  to   see  how  the  telluride 
would  behave  under  mechanical  work,  and  a  piece  of  the 


annealed  casting  was  heated  and  forged  under  a  light 
steam  hammer,  the  amount  of  reduction  being  about 
65  per  cent.  The  steel  forged  well,  giving  no  evidence 
of  red  shortness.    There  was  enough  material  for  four 


short  test  pieces,  and  they  were  tested  after  the  fol- 
lowing treatment: 

No.    1 — As  forged. 

No.   2 — Heating  uniformly   to    1575   deg.    Fahr.,   cooling   in 

No.  3 — Heating  as  before,  cooling  slowly  in  furnace. 
No.  4 — Heating  as  before,  quenching  in  oil  and  reheating 
to   1100  deg.  Fahr.  and  cooling  in  air. 

The  results  of  the  tensile  tests  are  given  below: 
Redn. 
Elon.,         of 
Yield  Ult.         Per       Area, 

Point        Stress      Cent       Per    Brlnell 
No.  Treatment  Lb.  per  Sq.  In.     in  1  In.    Cent      No. 

1  As    forged    59,250        83,250        17.5        38.7        179 

2  Heated  1575  deg. 

Fahr,        cooled 

air    58,500        82,500        19.5        44.5        170 

3  Heated  1575  deg. 

Fahr.,       cooled 

furnace    48.120        77.000        19.0        42.5        143 

4  Heated  1575  deg. 

Fahr.,  quenched 
oil.  drawn  1100 

deg.  Fahr.  ...  65,000  88,500  21.0  48.1  179 
On  examination  with  the  microscope  the  telluride 
was  found  to  have  been  drawn  out  by  the  forging  action 
fully  as  well  if  not  better  than  the  manganese  sulphide, 
as  is  clearly  shown  in  Figs.  4  and  5,  both  taken  at  1000 
diameters. 

Summary 

A  careful  examination  of  a  steel  containing  0.12 
per  cent  tellurium  shows  the  presence  of  a  non-metallic 
constituent  that  is  probably  a  telluride,  closely  asso- 
ciated with  manganese  sulphide.  When  the  steel  is 
forged  this   telluride  does  not  break  up  but  elongates 
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fully  as  well  if  not  better  than  manganese  sulphide. 
The  steel  is  lower  in  ductility  than  normal  material 
without  the  tellurium. 

The  results  would  indicate  that  it  might  be  well  to 
investigate  the  influence  of  tellurium  in  regard  to  the 
free  cutting  or  free  machining  properties  of  the  steel, 
to  see  whether  this  element  could  be  used  instead  of 
sulphur  for  that  purpose.  In  conclusion  the  authors 
would  express  their  indebtedness  to  Dr.  G.  H.  Clevenger 
and  F.  S.  Mulock  of  the  United  States  Smelting,  Re- 
fining &  Mining  Co.  for  the  opportunity  of  investigat- 
ing this  interesting  material. 
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Motor-Operated  Centrifugal  Piunpfe 

Steel  Plant  \\  ater  Supply  Problems — Test  Data  and 

Cost  Comparisons — Definite  Motor 

Guarantees  Essential 

BY  B.   A.   CORNWELL* 


IN  the  steel  industry,  one  of  the  most  important  fac- 
tors in  maintaining  and  increasing  production  is 
the  efficiency  and  the  reliability  of  the  water  sup- 
ply system,  which  we  feel  should  be  electrically  driven. 
Centrifugal  pumps  are  especially  suited  for  handling 
largo  quantities  of  water  quickly  and  in  many  plants 
this  type  of  pump  has  already  been  adapted  for  supply- 
ing water  under  low  heads  for  blast  furnaces,  con- 
densers, cooling  water  systems,  etc.  A  centrifugal 
pump  consists  primarily  of  a  water  wheel  revolving  in 
a  case.  The  water  enters  at  the  center  of  the  wheel 
and  is  discharged  from  the  periphery  through  the  dis- 


single  stage  double  suction  type  with  bottom  suction, 
to  operate  against  a  total  head  of  165  ft. 

Data  and  test  results  obtained  are  shown  in  the 
table.  The  motor  driving  this  pump  is  designed  for 
a  temperature  rise  of  40  deg.  Cent.  (72  deg.  Fahr.)  with 
full  load  for  24  hr.  and  a  temperature  rise  of  55  deg. 
Cent.  (99  deg.  Fahr.)  with  25  per  cent  overload  for 
2  hr.  immediately  following  a  full  load  run  of  24  hr. 

As  can  be  seen  from  these  curves,  with  the  discharge 
valve  closed  the  efficiency  is  zero,  since  no  useful  work 
is  being  done.  The  horsepower  required  under  this 
condition  is  consumed  in  friction  and  dissipates  itself 
as  heat,  with  the  result  that  an  electrically  driven 
pump  of  this  type  cannot  be  operated  with  its  discharge 
valve  closed  for  more  than  15  or  20  min.  without  over- 
heating. As  soon  as  the  discharge  valve  is  opened,  the 
capacity  increases  as  the  efficiency  increases,  until  it 
reaches  a  maximum  of  30,000,000  gal.  per  day  at  an 
efficiency  of  84  per  cent.  This  particular  pump  has 
been  in  operation  since  1918  and  the  results  shown  by 


Florin  Millions  of  Gallons  per  Day 
Fig.    1 — Test   of   Allis-Chalmers   Centrifugal   Pump 
Gave  Results  Shown  Above 

charge  nozzles  of  the  pump  case.  In  this  type  of  pump, 
the  velocity  imparted  to  the  water  by  the  impeller  de- 
termines the  head.  We  then  deduce  from  this  the  fol- 
lowing general  laws  governing  the  action  of  all  centrif- 
ugal pumps: 

1.  The   head   varies  as  the  square  of  the   speed. 

2.  Tlie  quantity  of  water  pumped  varies  directly  as  the 
speed. 

3.  The  power  required  to  drive  the  pump  varies  as  the 
cube  of  the  speed. 

Test  Data  on  Allis-Chalmers  Motor-Driven  Centrifugal  Pump. 
Rated  capacity,  25,000,000  gal. ;  single-stage,  double-suction 
type ;  suction  and  discharge  nozzles  each  24  in.  diameter ; 
slip  ring  induction  motor  of  1000  hp.,  3  phase,  25  cycle, 
750  r.p.ra. 


Input  to 

, — Efficiency > 

Pump 

Total  Head 

(Per  Cent) 
Pump          Motor 

(Gal.) 

(Hp.) 

(Ft.) 

10,000,000 

825 

205 

8*-S             III 

196 

■'*"             ll-l 

25,000,000 

995 

183 

81.0             93.2 

30,000,000 

1030 

165 

Performance  and  operation  of  typical  centrifugal 
pumps  as  used  in  steel  plants  can  best  be  seen  by  re- 
ferring to  the  characteristic  curves  shown  in  Figs.  1 
and  2,  obtained  from  tests  recently  made  on  a  1000  hp., 
6600-volt  wound  rotor  induction  motor  driving  a  25,- 
000,000-gal.   centrifugal  pump.     This   pump   is   of  the 

•Electrical  engineer  Carnegie  Steel  Co.,  Toungstown,  Ohio. 
This  is  an  abstract  of  a  paper  read  before  the  Buffalo  con- 
vention of  the  Association  of  Iron  and  Steel  Electrical  En- 
gineers. 
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Pig.  2 — Curves  for  lOOO-Hp.  6600-Volt  Motor  Driv- 
ing a  25,000,000-GaI,  Centrifugal  Pump.     Maximum 
efBcicncy  lies  between  600  and   800  hp.  output 

this  test  indicate  that  it  is  still  capable  of  delivering 
the  same  capacity  as  obtained  five  years  ago  and  that 
this  capacity  is  in  excess  of  the  guaranteed  capacity. 

Influence  of  Variation  in  Frequency 

In  making  tests  on  a.c.  motor  driven  pumps,  we 
often  find  that  there  are  certain  changes  in  the  a.c. 
motor  characteristics  due  to  changes  in  the  frequency 
and  voltage  of  the  generating  station.  When  there  is 
a  change  from  normal  conditions  there  will  be  a  loss 
in  efficiency  unless  there  is  a  corresponding  change  in 
the  other  variables  to  restore  the  original  values.  For 
instance,  a  drop  in  frequency  means  increased  density 
of  the  field  with  lower  efficiency  and  increased  heating. 
If,  however,  there  is  a  corresponding  drop  in  voltage 
at  the  same  time,  the  motor  will  operate  under  normal 
density,  but  with  decrease  in  output  proportional  to  the 
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decrease  in  the  speed,  which  lowers  with  the  frequency. 

In  comparing  installation  and  other  costs,  assuming 
1000  hp.,  and  the  turbine-driven  installations  with 
starters,  condensers  and  auxiliaries,  the  author  used  a 
figure  of  $15,400  for  an  induction  motor  driving  pump 
unit.  With  the  synchronous  motor,  the  figure  was  $15,- 
800.  With  the  steam  turbine-driven  pumping  unit,  the 
figure  was  $38,000.  Buildings,  wiring  and  piping  were 
not  included. 

Operating  cost  for  30,000,000  gal.  per  day  at  165  ft. 
tead  is  given  for  the  steam  turbine-driven  pump  at 
0,288c.  per  1000  gal.  By  the  motor-operated  centrifugal 
pump,  the  figure  is  given  as  0.238c.  per  1000  gal. 

Better  Efficiency  and  Lower  Costs 

Investigations  have  shown  that,  in  every  case  of  the 
many  instances  where  steam  pumping  equipments  have 
been  entirely  replaced  by  electric  driven  pumping  out- 
fits, the  efficiency  and  the  operating  costs  have  been 
greatly  improved.  A  large  number  of  steam  driven 
city  water  pumping  stations  have  been  electrified,  with 
the  principal  idea  of  getting  better  efficiency  and  more 
reliable  service  at  less  cost.  However,  in  connection 
with  the  electrically  driven  pumping  stations,  steam 
driven  pumps  in  many  cases  are  necessary  to  insure  a 
continuous  supply  of  water  in  case  of  failure  of  the 
electric  power. 

It  is  generally  conceded  that,  where  electric  power 
is  available,  there  is  no  satisfactory  comparison  be- 
tween the  electric  motor  and  gas  or  steam  engine  drive 
for  centrifugal  pumps.  The  first  cost  and  cost  of  main- 
tenance and  attendance  are  considerably  less;  the  sim- 
plicity and  the  reliability  much  superior  and  the  power 


cost  ranges  from  25  to  50  per  cent  less,  as  has  been 
demonstrated  from  tests. 

Discussion 

G.  H.  Cramer  spoke  particularly  of  a  hard  pump 
problem  in  the  case  of  quenching  cars  of  coke  at  the 
by-product  ovens.  A  tank  of  10,000  gal.  capacity  was 
emptied  and  had  to  be  refilled  on  a  3-second  cycle.  This 
was  particularly  hard  on  the  starting  equipment  for 
the  pump.  By  using  motors  for  this  purpose,  enough 
was  saved  in  maintenance  and  repairs  in  a  single  year 
to  pay  for  the  installation  of  the  motors.  For  this 
service,  a  Westinghouse  engineer  stated  that  self- 
starting,  synchronous  motors,  designed  for  high  speed 
and  operating  with  thermostatic  control,  would  be  very 
useful. 

R.  G.  Nye,  Buffalo  Steam  Pump  Co.,  pointed  out  that 
the  diff'erence  between  a  motor  designed  for  50  deg. 
temperature  rise  and  one  designed  for. 40  deg.  was  a 
minor  consideration,  provided  a  definite  guarantee  was 
obtained  as  to  what  the  motor  would  stand.  It  was 
brought  out  that  the  40  deg.  motors  were  definitely  de- 
signed for  an  overload  of  25  per  cent  maintained  for 
2  hr.  without  exceeding  the  temperature  rating.  When 
the  temperature  figure  was  raised  to  50  deg.,  in  most 
cases  this  was  not  accompanied  by  any  definite  guar- 
antee as  to  overload  capacity,  either  in  percentage  or 
time.  Consequently,  the  condition  became  less  satis- 
factory than  before.  It  does  not  matter  to  the  pump 
manufacturer  which  standard  prevails,  provided  the 
definite  overload  capacity  goes  with  the  temperature 
standard.  Without  this  guarantee  it  frequently  be- 
comes necessary  to  instal  the  next  larger  size  motor. 


Board  to  Facilitate  Time  Study  Work 

The  time-study  board  illustrated,  which  is  the  in- 
vention of  T.  R.  Hough  and  is  intended  to  facilitate  the 
work  of  time  study  observers,  has  been  placed  on  the 
market  by  the  Stein  &  Ellbogen  Co.,  31  North  State 
Street,   Chicago. 

In  addition  to  providing  a  convenient  writing  sur- 


Time  Study  Board.     The  watch  may  be  operated 
with  the  left  hand  and  the  board  held  as  shown 

face  for  holding  the  time  study  record  blank,  the 
board  holds  the  watch  in  such  position  that  the  latter 
may  be  operated  with  the  left  hand  as  shown,  the 
board  resting  on  the  left  arm  and  leaving  the  right 
hand  entirely  free  for  recording  the  figures.  The  lock 
holder  for  the  watch  holds  the  wat<-h  securely  in  the 
position  most  convenient  for  operation  and  protects 
the   watch   against   breakage.     The   inclination   of   the 


watch    is   intended   to   facilitate    accurate   reading   and 
to  prevent  glare  on  the  face  of  the  watch. 

The  movable  clip  permits  shifting  the  record  blank 
on  the  board,  clip  it  at  either  the  top  or  at  the  side, 
and  always  have  it  in  the  position  most  convenient. 
The  board  includes  an  envelope  for  the  storage  of 
schedules  of  standard  speeds  and  feeds  and  other  work- 
ing data.  With  reasonable  treatment  it  is  said  that 
the    woodwork   will   not   warp. 


Wages  of  Foundry  Employees  in  Ohio 

Third-quarter  wages  of  employees  in  134  foundries 
reporting  to  the  Ohio  State  Foundrymen's  Association 
compare  with  those  in  the  July  report  as  follows:  An 
increase  per  hr.  for  common  labor  of  0.028c.,  for  pat- 
tern makers,  0.102c.;  for  core  makers,  0.001c. ;  a  de- 
crease for  brass  molders  of  0.020c.  and  for  iron  mold- 
ers,  0.045c.  The  total  of  employees  represented  in  the 
October  report  is  8163,  living  in  59  communities. 

It  was  revealed  in  a  recent  survey  made  by  the 
National  Industrial  Conference  Board  that  American 
labor  is  receiving  higher  "real"  wages  today  than  at 
any  time  since  1913,  not  excepting  the  peak  period  of 
1920.  This  may  be  attributed  in  part  at  least  to  the 
decline  in  cost  of  living,  which  in  the  survey  made  last 
July  was  20.8  per  cent  below  the  peak  prices  of  1920. 


Germany's  Foreign  Trade  in  Steel 

Germany's  exports  of  steel  in  August  are  reported 
by  Stahl  und  Eisen  to  have  been  132,789  metric  tons, 
making  the  total  to  Sept.  1,  this  year,  1,241,052  tons 
as  compared  with  1,645,104  tons  for  the  same  8  months 
last  year.  Impoi-ts  were  221,112  tons  in  August,  which 
brings  the  total  .to  Sept.  1,  this  year,  to  1,339,085  tons, 
compared  with  1,424,483  tons  to  Sept.  1,  1922. 


The  H.  P.  Smith  Co.,  Westfield,  Mass.,  manufac- 
turer of  radiators  and  boilers,  has  awarded  an  increase 
approximating  10  per  cent  in  wages  of  molders.  The 
day  wage  scale  is  now  $7.20,  contrasted  with  $6.60  and 
extras  which  brought  the  total  up  to  about  $7  the  past 
year.  Piecework  molders  will  receive  a  corresponding 
increase  in  pay.  The  company  employs  300  molders, 
and  plans  to  increase  this  number  early  next  year. 


Present  Status  of  Pressed  Metal  Industry 

History    of    Indiistrv    and    Causes    Rrtardinji    Kxpansioii 

in  Proportion  to  Possilulities — Application  of 

Engineeriiif:  to  Sales  a  IJasic  Factor 


i  METHOD  for  the  stabilization  of  the  pressed 
/\  metal  industry,  through  the  development  of  the 
.-'-  ■*-  function  of  enRineering  as  applied  to  the  sale 
of  pressed  metal  products,  was  presented  in  a  paper 
under  the  title  of  "Pressed  Metal  Engineering:  Some 
Principles  and  Examples,"  by  Douglas  P.  Cook,  presi- 
dent Boston  Pressed  Metal  Co.,  Worcester,  at  the 
machine  shop  practice  session  of  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  held 
Dec.  6,  in  New  York. 

Mr.  Cook's  paper  dealt  more  particularly  with  the 
problems  of  the  so-called  jobbing  pressed  metal  indus- 
try. The  fundamental  causes  and  supplementary  con- 
ditions affecting  the  status  of  the  industry  and  handi- 
capping the  adoption  of  a  policy  of  sales  expansion 
into  relatively  undeveloped  fields  were  vividly  outlined. 
The  importance  of  the  engineering  function  and  the 
key  position  of  the  sales  engineer  in  extending  the 
market  for  the  products  of  the  industry  were  emphati- 
cally brought  out.  In  addition,  Mr.  Cook's  paper  was 
felt  to  present  to  those  not  in  the  industry  a  forceful 
sales  talk  on  the  possibilities  of  economies  in  the  em- 
ployment of  pressed  metal  parts  to  their  own  devices. 
At  the  outset  it  was  pointed  out  that  there  was 
no  mechanical  field  of  equivalent  scope  and  importance 
that  so  much  needs  and  will  so  richly  repay  unsparing 
critical  analysis  of  its  present  status  and  conditions 
as  what  has  come  to  be  known  as  the  pressed  metal 
industry. 

Producing  Groups  Classified 

"Broadly  speaking,"  said  Mr.  Cook,  "a  thorough 
study  of  the  application  of  press  processes  would  cover 
three  general  producing  groups,  the  so-called  jobbing 
industry,  comprising  those  plants  that  manufacture 
special  pressed  metal  parts  to  order;  the  several  dis- 
tinct groups  that  have  gradually  evolved  as  a  result 
of  intense  specialization  of  the  press  process,  and  the 
scattered  field  of  independent  manufacturers  of  other 
than  purely  press  products,  who  often  devise  and 
employ  the  most  unusual  and  striking  exemplifications 
of  the  procsss.  In  addition  there  is  the  collateral  field 
of  pressed  metal  equipment,  the  field  of  raw  material, 
the  detailed  study  of  technical  methods  of  production  in 
the  industry  itself,  tool  and  machine  design,  and  the 
collateral  processes  of  annealing,  heat-treating,  ma- 
chining and  finishing.  This,  it  was  stated,  is  the 
general  scope  of  the  field  of  "pressed-metal  engineer- 
ing," a  term  not  yet  in  general  use,  and  a  field  that 
even  today  lies  almost  unexplored. 

Of  these  producing  groups,  the  so-called  "jobbing" 
pressed  metal  industry  was  said  to  be  made  up  of 
about  75  major  plants  and  about  300  minor  ones,  if 
ail  be  included  who  solicit  press  work  whatever  their 
principal  line,  with  an  annual  volume  of  probably  40 
to  50  million  dollars.  It  is  legitimate  therefore,  he 
said,  to  call  this  a  major  industry,  jfor  such  it  ranks 
in  the  importance  of  its  service  even  though,  because 
of  its  peculiar  character,  it  is  difficult,  to  determine 
its  exact  membership  or  annual  turnover,  with 
accuracy. 

A  major  claim  to  interest  in  the  pressed  metal 
process  was  pointed  out  to  lie  in  its  wide  diversity 
of  application,  with  the  result  that  no  individual  or 
particular  group  can  be  said  to  be  abreast  of  its 
progress.  The  flexibility  of  application  of  the  process. 
which  has  pervaded  hundreds  of  industries  in  countless 
forms,  while  exceedingly  valuable  to  industry  at  large, 
was  emphasized  as  containing  both  advantages  and 
disadvantages  to  the  jobbing  industry.  The  relatively 
rapid  growth  of  the  industry  was  stressed,  this  growth 
being  said  to  be  also  uneven  and  almost  uncontrolled. 


'It  was  left  primarily  to  the  jobbing  industry  alone," 
said  Mr.  Cook,  "unaided  by  the  usual  benefits  of  organ- 
ization or  by  the  cooperation  of  collateral  interests,  to 
discover  new  fields  and  applications  for  the  process, 
new  outlets  and  markets  for  its  products.  It  is  the 
comparative  failure  of  the  industry  as  a  whole 
adequately  to  solve  this  problem  that  has  caused 
several  existing  conditions  that  must  be  remedied  be- 
fore the  industry  can  fully  come  into  its  own." 

Decentralized  Growth  of  Industry  Unfavorable 

A  fundamental  cause  contributing  "to  what  might 
almost  be  termed  the  lethargy  of  the  industry  in 
seeking  to  extend  and  stabilize  its  market,"  was  said 
to  be  "in  reality — inherent  in  the  peculiar  empirical 
and  individualistic  method  by  which  the  industry 
reached  its  present  stage."  Other  important  causes 
given  were  the  contemporaneous  growth  of  the  auto- 
motive industry,  and  the  effect  of  the  war  on  the 
industry. 

"Tracing  from  early  stages  the  actual  grovrth  of 
the  mechanical  knowledge,  which  developed,  without 
concentration  or  orderly  dissemination,"  said  Mr.  Cook 
"we  find  that  when  a  few  original  companies  had 
accumulated  knowledge  and  facility  in  handling  the 
new  process,  practical  mechanics,  tool  makers  and 
foremen  split  off  to  form  new  companies.  In  these 
the  same  process  would  be  repeated,  slowly  acquiring 
a  store  of  practical  knowledge  that  would  in  turn  be 
split  off  and  conveyed  to  another  center  of  growth. 
Each  remaining  company  continued  on  its  way,  increas- 
ing its  own  store  of  knowledge  and  experience,  whiln 
the  new  companies,  as  rapidly  as  they  were  formed, 
entered  new  fields  and  developed  new  practices,  based 
on  their  original  accumulation  of  knowledge. 

"Actually,  of  course,  the  operation  of  this  simile 
was  controlled  and  regulated  to  a  degree  by  the  normal 
interchange  and  adjustments  of  every-day  business, 
but  the  deduction  is  inescapable  that  owing  to  this 
particular  method  of  development  there  was  a  constant 
tendency  toward  the  partitioning  of  new  knowledge 
of  the  developing  art,  which  resulted  in  a  constant 
decentralizing  of  important,  even  indispensable,  in- 
formation. 

"As  a  natural  result  of  this  tendency,  the  compara- 
tive progress  of  the  various  specialty  companies  was 
uneven  and  unbalanced.  Some  rapidly  placed  them- 
selves in  position  to  perform  original  redevelopment  or 
redesigning  work  and  to  handle  various  unique  prob- 
lems of  economical,  interchangeable,  quantity  produc- 
tion, while  some  could  not,  and  did  not  even  pretend 
to  achieve  any  one  of  these  things." 

It  was  also  pointed  out  as  worthy  of  note  that  the 
individuals  forming  new  centers  of  growth  were  in 
many  cases  the  practical  or  administrative  mechanics  of 
the  relinquished  organization,  men  untrained  in  the  field 
of  management,  accounting,  production  control,  and 
the  modern  principles  of  selling  so  that  the  growth  of 
the  new  companies  was  sometimes  slow  and  difficult 
until  the  necessary  managing  and  sales  experience  had 
been  accumulated  or  finally  provided  for  by  the  addi- 
tion of  that  type  of  personnel,  after  which  rapid  and 
comparatively  safe  progress  became  possible. 

Another  check  on  general  growth  was  said  to  be 
that  here  and  there  able  and  efficient  companies  had 
pioneered  into  a  new  field,  established  themselves  there- 
in with  a  standard  production  and  withdrew  from  the 
jobbing  or  specialty  group,  thereafter  abandoning  orig- 
inal or  development  work,  except  as  it  contributed  alone 
to  their  own  particular  field  of  production. 

In  addition  to  these  main  inherent  tendencies  result- 
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ing  in  uneven  and  retarded  progress,  the  confusion  was 
still  worse,  it^was  said,  because  the  effective  growth  of 
the  industry  'has  occurred  mainly  within  the  last  15 
years,  a  period  of  intense  effort  resulting  in  a  tremen- 
dous burst  of  redevelopment  of  processes,  methods  and 
equipment,  occasioned  by  the  demands  of  automotive 
design  and  production.  The  automotive  industry,  it 
was  stated,  absorbed  an  important  proportion  of  the 
free  and  constantly  expanding  press  capacity  of  the 
country  and  supplied  in  return  the  principal  impetus 
for  the  rapid  growth  of  methods  and  equipment.  The 
effect  upon  both  industries  was  said  to  be  practically 
revolutionary.  The  pressed  metal  industry  opened  sud- 
denly to  the  automotive  engineer  a  limitless  field,  still 
but  half  explored. 

"Upon  the  smaller  pressed  metal  industry,  the  effect 
was  still  more  impressive  and  important.  The  intense 
pressure  of  the  automotive  demand  tended  to  prevent 
the  creation  or  growth  of  any  self  consciousness  and 
resulting  cooperative  spirit  in  the  industry  as  such.  It 
was  too  intensely  occupied  with  its  efforts  to  meet  the 
immediate  and  broadening  situation,  wdth  the  inevitable 
result  that  its  attention  was  almost  exclusively  centered 
upon  the  customer  industry  whose  demands  were  most 
immediate  and  insistent,  with  only  occasional  and  spas- 
modic efforts  to  apply  to  the  needs  of  all  other  indus- 
tries the  knowledge  and  ability  produced  by  having 
served  the  one  to  the  full  extent  of  its  insistent  de- 
mand." 

Influence  of  War  Period 

"The  war  effort  of  the  industry,  a  fascinating  study 
in  itself,"  said  Mr.  Cook,  "only  exaggerated  and  inten- 
sified these  conditions,  and  the  receding  wave  of  its 
exigent  demands  lent  force  to  the  already  logical  pres- 
sure and  economic  certainty  that  the  industry  must 
now  accept  its  opportunity  to  broaden  its  fields  and  mar- 
kets by  intensive  effort  into  industries  comparativly 
undeveloped." 

It  was  given  as  his  belief  that  if  all  potential  cus- 
tomer industries  had  been  assisted  in  their  development 
proportionately  to  the  automotive  there  would  today 
be  little  difficulty  for  a  jobbing  industry  double  the  size 
of  the  present  to  support  itself.  The  same  assertion 
would  hold  good,  he  said,  if,  in  the  near  future,  pressed 
metal  might  be  introduced  into  all  other  possible  cus- 
tomer industries  in  the  same  proportion  of  feasible  ap- 
plication as  it  has  into  the  automotive  industry  today. 

"The  road  from  the  pressed  metal  industry  to  the 
automotive  plant  and  back  is  broad  and  well  traveled," 
said  Mr.  Cook.  "Relatively  the  approaches  to  hundreds 
of  other  potential  customer  industries  are  but  vague 
and  unbroken  foot  paths.  In  this  condition  lies  not  only 
the  great  present  opportunity  of  the  industry,  but  a 
coming  demand  for  a  new  type  of  highly  trained  engi- 
neer to  do  an  indispensable  work." 

Supplementary    Conditions    Handicap   Expansion 

Supplementary  to  the  major  causes  of  the  failure 
to  expand  the  possibilities  of  the  industry  there  are, 
he  said,  a  number  of  general  conditions  that  affect  its 
status  and  seriously  handicap  its  efforts  to  adopt  the 
logical  and  seemingly  imperative  policy  of  sales  expan- 
sion into  relatively  undeveloped  industries. 

Among  the  handicaps  cited  was  the  lack  of  popular 
or  general  recognition  of  the  large  contribution  made 
by  the  industry  to  modern  civilization,  resulting  in  ab- 
sence of  consumer  interest  and  support.  Another  was 
the  failure  of  the  industry  to  develop  engineering  stand- 
ards or  to  publish  adequate  technical  information  for 
the  assistance  and  guidance  of  possible  customers. 

It  was  stated  that  to  a  great  extent  the  industry  has 
been  content  to  sit  back  and  await  customer  inquiries. 
The  losses  caused  by  acceptances  of  customers'  engineer- 
ing were  outlined,  and  in  this  connection  Mr.  Cook  said: 
"Not  informed  as  to  all  the  possibilities  of  the  situa- 
tion, the  customer  may  request  quotations  on  some 
crude  original  design,  which  perhaps  may  take  but  a 
fraction  of  the  advantages  of  design  or  function  that 
would  have  been  disclosed  by  proper  analysis  and  ex- 
pert consultation.  Such  inquiries  also  often  contain 
the  theoretical  and  useless  specifications  of  tolerance, 
the  attainment  of  which  adds  unnecessarily  to  produc- 
tion costs  and  the  large  total  of  actual  loss  entailed  by 


the  lack  of  proper  sales  engineering  investigation.  In 
such  cases,  too,  the  time  and  expense  of  preparing  esti- 
mates and  quotations  is  wasted. 

"The  time  is  here  when  the  alert  manufacturer  will 
call  as  freely  and  promptly  upon  his  pressed  metal  en- 
gineer to  consult  on  problems  of  design  and  construc- 
tion as  for  years  he  has  called  upon  other  branches  of 
the  engineering  profession.  Also  the  day  is  here  when 
fewer  companies  care  to  quote  blindly  to  a  blueprint 
calling  for  limits  of  0.0005  in.  variation,  nor  on  designs 
whose  functions  or  specifications  or  use  they  have  little 
or  no  knowledge. 

Separating  Engineering  and  Production  Functions 

"The  expansion  of  sales  engineering  in  the  industry 
will  in  time  remedy  another  and  related  handicap,  the 
lack  of  definition  and  separation  of  the  functions  of 
engineering  and  of  production.  Originally  there  was 
no  acknowledgment  of  the  necessity  of  any  engineering. 
A  sample  or  sketch  was  submitted  to  the  'practical' 
man  of  the  organization,  who  proceeded  to  make  it. 
The  usual  customer  regards  the  purchasing  of  pressed 
metal  parts  purely  as  a  matter  of  competitive  selection 
on  a  basis  of  price  or  first  cost.  If  he  knew  the  real 
facts,  he  would  realize  that  apart  from  first  cost  there 
is  great  difference  in  the  engineering  service  that  he 
may  receive,  and  that  his  selection  should  be  guided  by 
that  fact  and  by  the  scrutiny  of  ultimate  cost  and 
economy."  That  the  work  of  the  pressed  metal  sales 
engineer  is  not  only  to  be  recognized  but  will  be  de- 
manded and  willingly  remunerated  by  the  customer  as 
the  primary  essential  to  successful  production  was  a 
belief  expressed. 

The  question  of  ownership  and  removability  of  tools 
was  also  said  to  be  a  handicap.  On  this  Mr.  Cook 
stated:  "It  is  demonstrable  to  a  fair-minded  customer 
that  in  paying  a  preliminary  'tool  charge'  or  'tool  ex- 
pense' or  'cost  of  tools'  he  is  not  thereby  purchasing  a 
physical  asset,  removable  or  transferable  to  his  order. 
He  is  in  effect  purchasing  primarily  a  service  covering 
not  alone  the  physical  construction  of  the  tools,  but 
also  the  necessary  preliminary  work  involved  in  re- 
design and  redevelopment  and  the  actual  designing  of 
the  tools;  and  that  his  payment  of  such  a  charge  is  but 
his  proper  contribution  for  the  services  and  toward  the 
maintenance  of  an  organization  competent  to  perform 
the  specialized  character  of  work  required." 

Another  hindrance  to  extensive  redevelopment  work 
mentioned  was  the  difficulty  of  protecting  exceptionally 
successful  redevelopments,  many  of  which  represent 
nothing  patentable  either  in  process  or  result,  but 
which  nevertheless  represent  distinct  and  often  valu- 
able improvements  over  current  practice. 

Advocates  Individual  and   Cooperative  Research 

That  the  greatest  rewards  of  the  next  decade  will 
accrue  to  those  that  develop  with  greatest  intensity 
the  waiting  field  of  redevelopment,  was  emphasized, 
and  it  was  pointed  out  that  there  has  begun  in  the  in- 
dustry an  intensive  search  for  articles  and  parts  that 
can  be  advantageously  redeveloped.  This  work,  it  was 
indicated,  will  probably  be  carried  on  both  cooperatively 
and  individually  by  separate  companies.  It  was  brought 
out  that  a  group  in  the  industry,  the  Pressed  Metal 
Trade  Extension  Council,  has  been  supporting  for  some 
months  a  modest  campaign  of  national  advertising, 
aimed  to  draw  out  suggestions  for  possible  redesign. 
The  early  results  of  this  were  said  to  have  elicited  hun- 
dreds of  suggestions.  Similar  search  by  individual  com- 
panies is  already  routine  daily  work,  but  on  the  whole 
it  is  spasmodic.  Both  the  cooperative  and  individual 
research  should  be  reinforced,  said  Mr.  Cook,  by  per-  , 
sistent  advertising,  publishing  specific  economies  ob-  ' 
tained  and  emphasizing  possibilities  of  further  appli-  I 
cation.  ; 

Establishment  of  engineering  standards  for  the  in-         ' 
dustry   was   regarded  as   imperative,   and   also  making         I 
available  scientific  investigation  of  qualities  of  mate- 
rials most  suitable  for  specific  operations  and  results. 
Publicity  to  stimulate  a  broad  consumer  interest  and 
demand  was  also  emphasized  as  necessary. 

{Concluded  on  page  1625) 


Strip  Mill  Designed  for  Ease  of  Control 

Anangemeiit  ol"  Tliirleni  Stands  in  Two  Parallel  Rows 

and  Completeness  of  Motor  Drive 

Are  Features 


THOROUGHLY  representative  of  the  latest  thought 
in  mills  of  its  class,  a  new  20-16-in.  strip  mill 
recently  has  been  completed  and  placed  in  opera- 
tion by  the  West  Leechburg  Steel  Co.,  Leechburg,  Pa. 
It  means  not  only  that  the  company  can  now  boast  of 
a  mill  second  to  none  in  the  country  in  point  of  effi- 
ciency and  capacity  but,  as  it  supplements  12-in.  and 
9-in.  units,  it  also  means  that  the  range  of  sizes  pro- 
duced by  the  company  is  widened. 

Hitherto,  this  company  has  not  done  much  in  the 
wider  material,  which  finds  heavy  use  by  the  automo- 
tive industry  for  underframes,  brake  drums  and  fenders; 
the  new  mill  permits  it  to  enter  that  field.  The  mill 
is  designed  to  roll  strips  varying  from  about  18  in.  to 
6  in.  in  width  and  %  in.  and  lighter  in  thickness,  in 
either  coils  or  cut  lengths.  As  the  9  in.  mill  rolls  mate- 
rial as  narrow  as  %  in.  in  width,  the  full  range  of 
sizes  now  is  from  18  in.  down  to  %  in.  and  in  practi- 


cally any  thickness  required.  Electrically  driven 
throughout,  the  new  mill  in  early  tests  completed  the 
cycle  from  the  slab  to  the  coiled  strip  in  less  than  a 
minute.  The  mill  buildings  are  spacious  and  the  facili- 
ties for  handling  material  entirely  modern.  As  the 
rolling  mills  are  largely  automatic  costs  should  run  low. 

The  section  of  the  building  containing  the  mill 
proper  is  660  ft.  long.  This  permits  of  storage  and 
loading  space,  as  well  as  for  the  generator  and  motor 
room  for  driving  the  last  four  stands  of  rolls  of  the  fin- 
ishing mills.  A  removable  roof  over  the  portion  of  the 
room  occupied  by  the  direct-current  motors  allows  them 
to  be  handled  by  the  mill  crane.  Another  section  of 
the  building  contains  the  continuous  gravity  discharge 
type  furnaces,  billet  and  finished  steel  storage  space, 
pickling  shop,  bundled  room  and  shipping  shed. 

The  two  furnaces,  built  by  Alexander  Laughlin  Co., 
Pittsburgh,  are  producer  gas-fired  and  are  served  by 


Control  of  All  Electrical  Apparatus  Is  Assembled  On  a 
Desk  With  Push  Buttons  and  Rheostat  Hand  Wheels, 
While  Meters  Inform  the  Operator  How  the  Motors  Are 
Acting.  In  the  oval,  where  this  desk  appears  at  A,  is 
shown   the  group  of  drives  for  the  roughing  mill 
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motor-driven  below-floor  type  pushers  of  heavy,  rugged 
construction.  Cold  slabs  are  conveyed  by  magnet  crane 
from  the  adjacent  storage  yard  and  placed  on  the  push- 
ers at  the  rear  of  the  furnace.  The  charging  is  done 
largely  by  one  man  seated  at  the  motor  control. 

The  20-in.  roughing  mill  contains  seven  stands  of 
rolls  in  a  continuous  line.  The  first  and  fourth  are  hori- 
zontal edging  stands;  the  sixth  a  vertical  edger  and 
the  second,  third,  fifth  and  seventh  stands  are  flattening 
passes.  Located  between  the  furnaces  and  the  first  pass 
of  the  roughing  mill  is  a  horizontal  slab  shear  for  cut- 
ting hot  slabs.  A  steel  rope  transfer  table,  which  shifts 
the  hot  bar  from  the  last  pass  of  the  roughing  mill  to 
the  first  pass  of  the  finishing  mill,  will  if  so  desired 
deliver  the  piece  upside  down.  It  is  operated  by  a  20-hp. 
230-volt  series  motor. 

The  16-in.  finishing  mill  contains  six  stands  of  rolls, 
also  in  a  continuous  line,  all  of  which  are  flat  passes. 
The  arrangement  of  the  finishing  mills  is  such  that  one 
strip  of  hot  steel  may  be  in  two,  three  or  four  passes 
at  the  same  time,  the  last  four  stands  of  mills  being 
quite  close  together.  As  the  hot  strip  leaves  the  final 
pass   of  the  finishing   mill  it   is  conveyed  by  a  roller 


runout  table  to  the  double  hot  bed  for  shearing  or  to 
the  two  winding  reels,  depending  upon  whether  the 
steel  is  to  be  cut  to  lengths  or  coiled.  The  winding 
reels  are  at  the  end  of  the  runout  table  delivering  the 
steel  from  the  finishing  stands  and  can  be  operated 
singly  or  both  at  the  same  time.  When  both  reels  are 
used,  the  first  strip  coming  through  goes  to  the  reel 
farthest  from  the  finishing  stand  and  the  second  is 
introduced  to  the  first  reel  by  the  lowering  of  a  skid. 

If  the  steel  is  to  be'  cut  to  length  a  motor-driven 
kick-off  pushes  the  strip  off  the  runout  table  to  one 
side  or  the  other,  onto  the  double  hot  bed,  to  cool. 
Ratchet  and  shuffle  bar  conveyors  deliver  steel  onto 
roller  tables  to  be  conveyed  to  finishing  shears  and 
thence  to  piling  tables  for  final  disposition. 

The  mill  machinery,  all  of  which  was  furnished  by 
the  Treadwell  Engineering  Co.,  Easton,  Pa.,  and  the 
Birdsboro  Foundry  &  Machine  Co.,  Birdsboro,  Pa.,  in- 
volves many  new  features  of  construction.  All  mill 
housings  are  of  steel.  Gearing  is  all  of  cut  steel  in- 
closed in  suitable  covers  to  permit  running  in  a  lubri- 
cant. Mill  roller  tables  are  motor-driven  and  the  gears 
1  a  box-shaped  section  which  is  oil  tight. 


Roughing   and    Fini.shing   M 
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All  beai-iriKS  are  of  babbitt  shell  ami  ring  oilinjj  type, 
except  hot  bed  eenter  runout  table,  which  is  of  a  special 
desiRn,  having  each  roller  driven  by  a  %-hp.  iiuiuetion 
motor.  Each  roller  and  motor  is  provided  with  three 
ball  bearings. 

Both  the  mill  proper  and  all  auxiliary  apparatus  are 
motor  driven.  Numbers  1,  2,  3,  4,  5  and  7  stands  are 
driven  by  one  1500-hp.  ;i-phase,  2200-volt  a.c.  motor 
through  a  Falk  reduction  gear  set.  The  countershaft 
runs  at  705  r.p.m.  As  the  distance  between  passes  is 
such  that  the  hot  strip  is  never  in  two  of  these  passes 
simultaneously,  no  attempt  is  made  to  obtain  speed  ad- 
justment or  close  speed  regulation  during  the  roughing 
passes.  Flywheels  are  provided,  however,  with  liquid- 
type  automatic  slip  regulators,  to  relieve  the  motor  of 
heavy  load  peaks. 

Stand  No.  ti  is  a  vertical  cdger  between  stands  5  and 
7  and  is  located  close  to  the  latter.  For  this  reason  its 
speed  must  be  adjusted  closely  with  respect  to  that  of 
stand  No.  7,  and  hence  it  is  individually  driven  by  a 
100-hp.,  230-volt,  compound  direct-current  motor  with 
an  adjustable  speed  range  from  400  to  800  r.p.m. 

Stands  Nos.  8  and  9  are  geared  to  a  shaft  which 
is  driven  by  a  1500-hp.  induction  motor  with  flywheels 


the  arrangement  of  the  roll  stands  in  the  two  parallel 
rows,  all  within  view  from  the  control  pulpit. 

The  Wcstinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co.  furnished 
and  installed  the  motor-generator  sets,  mill  motors, 
switchboards  and  auxiliary  apparatus.  Three-phase 
power  is  supplied  by  the  West  Penn  Power  Co.  at  22,000 
volts,  through  transformers  built  by  the  Pittsburgh 
Transformer  Co.,  having  a  capacity  of  10,000  kva.  at 
2300  volts,  secondary.  Direct  current  generated  at  250 
volts  is  used  on  all  direct  current  apparatus. 

The  buildings  were  erected  by  the  Bollinger  An- 
drews Construction  Co.,  Pittsburgh.  The  foundations 
under  mills  and  motors  are  unusually  massive,  and  were 
installed  by  the  Colonial  Construction  Co.,  Pittsburgh. 


Melting  of  Sponge  Iron 

Experimental  work  on  the  production  of  foundry 
iron  from  sponge  iron  in  the  electric  furnace,  per- 
formed by  the  Seattle  station  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines, 
demonstrated  that  technically,  at  least,  the  process  is 
a  success,  though  large-scale  tests  are  necessary  to 
determine  its  eommerical  applicability.     Such  a  process 


Operaf,ng  Pulpit:^    Transformers 


il  Layout  of  the  New  Strip  Mill,  Showing  Conservation  ot  Space  i 
Fini.qhing  Mill.  Parallel  to  Its  Course 


Building  Cost  by   Running-  the  Steel  Back,  in   the 
le  Roughing  Mill 


and  a  slip  regulator,  similar  to  the  one  which  drives 
the  first  group  of  roughing  stands. 

By  the  time  the  strip  reaches  the  intermediate 
stands  Nos.  10  and  11  its  length  has  become  great 
enough  so  that  it  will  pass  through  two  or  more  of  the 
succeeding  stands  simultaneously.  This  means  that  the 
speed  of  these  successive  stands  must  be  increased  in 
proportion  to  the  elongation,  and  also  that  the  relative 
speeds  of  the  stands  must  be  maintained  very  closely, 
to  avoid  either  breaking  the  strip  or  excessive  looping. 
For  this  reasons  stands  Nos.  10  and  11  are  individually 
driven  by  direct-connected  1500-hp.,  240-volt,  125  to 
250  r.p.m.  compound  direct-current  motors. 

Finishing  stands  Nos.  12  and  13  are  direct  connected 
to  1800-hp.,  240-volt,  165  to  350  r.p.m.  compound  mo- 
tors. These  motors  are  controlled  without  automatic 
speed  regulation  of  any  type,  the  exceedingly  close 
speed  regulation  being  obtained  by  careful  design  of 
the  compensating  windings  and  series  coils,  etc.,  of  the 
motors  and  the  generators  which  supply  them  with 
power.  Two  2000-kw.  motor-generator  sets  are  used 
for  supplying  current  to  the  d.c.  mills  and  auxiliary 
motors. 

The  design  of  the  d.c.  finishing  mill  motors  is  of  spe- 
cial interest,  inasmuch  as  extremely  close  speed  regu- 
lation is  maintained,  regardless  of  loads  or  set  speeds. 
The  speed  regulation  of  these  motors  is  inherent  in 
their  design  and  no  external  methods  are  needed  to 
maintain  the  very  necessary  close  speed  regulation  re- 
quired in  the  last  four  continuous  stands. 

Control  of  all  electrical  apparatus  is  in  a  gallery 
centrally  located,  commanding  a  view  of  the  entire  mill. 
The  control  is  assembled  on  a  desk,  with  push  buttons 
and  rheostat  hand  wheels  on  the  flat  top,  for  regulation 
of  the  machines,  and  back  of  these  on  an  inclined  panel 
are  the  meters.  The  field  switches  are  located  at  either 
side  of  the  front  desk.    Ease  of  control  is  facilitated  by 


would  find  application  in  melting  iron  in  regions  re- 
mote from  blast  furnaces,  or  where  establishment  of 
blast  furnaces  would  be  impracticable.  Sponge  iron  was 
melted  in  batch  runs  and  continuous  runs,  in  various 
types  of  furnaces,  and  under  both  acid  and  basic  con- 
ditions. 

The  type  of  furnace  found  best  fitted  for  the  con- 
tinuous melting  of  sponge  iron  is  a  deep  pit  furnace 
with  a  single  electrode  and  a  conducting  hearth.  The 
main  problems  solved  were :  High  recovery  of  iron,  clean 
separation  of  the  slag,  obtaining  metal  of  a  high-carbon 
content,  introduction  to  the  metal  of  silicon  and  man- 
ganese from  the  slag  to  eliminate  the  necessity  of  using 
ferroalloys,  and,  finally,  the  removal  of  sulphur.  In 
order  to  produce  the  best  quality  of  gray  iron,  an 
auxiliary  furnace  would  be  necessary  to  adjust  the 
final  composition  of  the  metal. 


The  Detroit-Ann  Arbor  section  of  the  American  In- 
stitute of  Electrical  Engineers  held  its  monthly  meet- 
ing, Dec.  7,  in  the  Detroit  Edison  service  building;  2000 
Second  Avenue,  Detroit.  Prof.  Vladimir  Karapetoff, 
of  Cornell  University,  was  the  speaker  of  the  evening, 
demonstrating  Einstein's  theory  of  relativity  by  means 
of  a  model  which  is  regarded  as  a  successful  attempt 
to  bring  this  theory  to  the  level  of  general  under- 
standing. 


For  the  fourth  consecutive  month,  employment  fell 
off  in  Cleveland  in  November,  according  to  the  report 
of  the  labor  relations  committee  of  the  Cleveland  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce.  During  last  month,  98  companies 
employing  500  or  more  persons  laid  oflT  2548  of  their 
employees.  Fifteen  companies  reported  that  their 
working  forces  would  be  decreased  in  December  and 
12  announced  that  further  reductions  would  be  made. 
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FERROMANGANESE  SUPPLIES 


Large   Output    This   Year — Available   Supply   for 

1923  Ample — Spiegeleisen  Next  to  the 

Record — Ore  Imports  at  Low  Ebb 

From  returns  already  collected  by  The  Iron  Age, 
showing  the  output  of  American  blast  furnaces,  it  is 
probable  that,  while  the  production  of  ferromanganese 
and  spiegeleisen  in  1923  will  not  establish  a  record, 
the  output  for  the  year  will  rank  in  third  place  in 
the  last  10  years.  The  largest  output  of  both  these 
alloys  was  in  1918,  the  last  year  of  the  war,  and  the 
record  for  any  peace  year  in  the  last  10  years  was  in 
1920.  This  year's  production  of  ferromanganese  will, 
without  doubt,  rank  next  to  1920  and  1918. 

From  present  indications  the  ferromanganese  output 
of  the  country  for  1923  will  be  close  to  240,000  gross 
tons,  and  that  of  spiegeleisen  at  least  130,000  tons.  If 
spiegeleisen  attains  this  volume  this  year  it  will  be  the 
largest  output  for  any  peace  year  in  the  last  ten. 

The  following  table  gives  the  production  of  ferro- 
manganese  and   spiegeleisen   thus   far   this  year   com- 
pared with  the  record  for  certain  previous  years : 
Ferromanganese  and  Spieaeleisen  Output   of  the    United 
States  in  Gross  Tons 

Ferro-      Spiegel-  Average 

manganese    eisen        Total    per  Month 
To  Nov.  1.   1923..    213,323      103,678      317,001      31,700 

Total,     1922 151,175        68,587      219,762      18,313 

Total,     1921 98,439        56,139      154,578      12,881 

Total,     1920 282,681      103,448      386,129      32,177 

Total,     1919 179,029        65.391      244,470      20,732 

Total,     1918 345,306      249,002      594,308      49,525 

Total,     1913 119,495      126,081      245,576     20,464 

November,    1923..      14,839        16,783        31,622       

Until  November  this  year  the  production  of  ferro- 
manganese maintained  an  average  monthly  output  of 
21,330  tons,  but  there  was  a  decided  falling  off  in 
November,  when  the  output  was  only  14,839  tons. 

Available  Supplies 

The  available  supplies  of  ferromanganese  thus  far 
this  year  and  for  previous  years  as  obtained  from  an 
analysis  of  the  output,  imports  and  exports  are  shown 
in  the  following  table  in  gross  tons: 

Ferromanganese  Output,  Imports  and  Exports,  and  Available 
Supplies  in  Gross  Tons  per  Month 

Available 
Output     Imports  Exports  Supplies 
To  Nov.  1,  1923...    21,332  8,245  362  29,215 

1922     12,598  7,882  92  20,398 

1921     8,203  755         *-' 57  8,901 

1920     23,557  4,941  288  28,210 

1919     14,923  2,752  255  17,420 

1918     28,775  2,264  298  30,741 

1917     21,486  3,703        '776  25,413 

1916     17,365  7,577  

1915     12,021  4,605  

1913     9,958        10,672  

19X*. 6,207  6,688  ...  12,895 

5-yr.    (1910-14)...      8,280  8,399  

•First  halt  only. 

The  most  interesting  feature  of  the  above  table  is 
that  the  importations  of  ferromanganese  this  year  will 
establish  a  record  for  any  year  since  1913.  At  8245 
tons  per  month  they  are  larger  than  in  1922,  when  the 
inflow  was  heavy,  due  to  the  imposition  of  a  tariff  late 
in  the  year,  but  rather  below  the  record  imports  of 
1913,  when  they  were  10,672  tons  per  month,  and  when 
British  ferromanganese  constituted  about  50  per  cent 
of  the  total  consumption  of  this  alloy  by  the  American 
steel  industry.  Thus  far  this  year  the  same  figures 
show  that  the  available  supplies  of  29,215  tons  per 
month  are  the  largest  for  any  normal  year,  and  are 
close  to  the  available  supplies  of  30,741  tons  per  month 
in  1918,  the  last  year  of  the  war. 

Supplies  of  Manganese  Ore 

Probably  the  most  interesting  feature  of  an  analysis 
of  the  manganese  supply  of  the  American  industry  this 
year  is  the  phenomenally  low  rate  of  importation  of 
manganese  ore  in  1923.  To  Nov.  1  this  year  only  179,- 
255  tons  had  been  imported,  or  17,925  tons  per  month. 


The  import  statistics  for  the  last  10  years  are  shown 
in  the  following  table: 

Mangancne  Ore  Imports  into  the  United  States  in  Gross  Tons 

Average 
Total  per  Month 

To  Nov.   1,   1923 179,255  17,925 

Total,    1922    374.451  31,204 

Total,    1921    401,354  33,446 

Total,    1920    606,937  50,578 

Total,    1919    332,344  27,779 

Total,    1918    491,303  40,942 

Total,    1917    629,972  52,498 

Total,    1916    576,324  48,027 

Total.    1915    320,784  26,732 

Total,    1914     283,294  23,608 

Total.    1913     345,084  28,757 

These  data  show  that  1923  will  establish  a  record  for 
low  imports  of  this  important  alloy  in  the  last  11 
years.  The  contrast  between  this  year  and  previous 
years  is  a  striking  one.  From  these  figures  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  appreciate  how  so  large  an  output  of  ferro- 
manganese could  be  made  this  year  with  importations 
so  low,  but  it  is  probably  true  that  sufficient  stocks  of 
ore  in  the  hands  of  ferromanganese  producers  have 
existed  this  year  to  account  for  the  apparent  dis- 
crepancy. The  importations  of  17,925  tons  of  ore  per 
month  this  year  contrast  with  the  next  lowest  figure 
of  26,732  tons  per  month  in  1915  and  with  the  record 
of  50,578  tons  per  month  in  1920. 

British  Ore  Supplies 

In  strong  contrast  to  the  American  receipts  of 
manganese  ore  are  those  of  the  British  as  shown  by  the 
following  table: 

British  Imports  of  Manganese  Ore 

Average 
Total  per  Month 

To  Nov.   1,   1923 454.265  45,426 

Total,    1922    337,312  28,109 

Total,    1921     172,856  14,405 

Total,    1920    452,613  37,718 

Total,    1919    265,800  22,150 

Total,    1918    365,606  30,46Y 

Total,    1917    331.264  27,605 

Total,    1916     439.509  36,625 

Total.    1915    377,324  31.443 

Total,    1914     479,435  39.953 

Total,    1913     601,177  00,098 

These  figures  show  that  for  the  first  10  months  of 
this  year  British  manganese  ore  receipts  had  averaged 
45,426  tons  per  month,  which  Is  next  to  the  record 
receipts  in  the  last  10  years,  or  50,098  tons  per  month 
in  1913.  The  present  rate  of  imports  exceed  any  record 
during  the  war  when  steel  output  was  considerably 
larger  than  at  the  present  time. 

Contrasting  the  situation  in  the  two  countries,  it 
seems  evident  that  British  makers  of  ferromanganese 
have  carried  very  few  stocks  from  year  to  year,  while 
American  producers  must  have  had,  early  in  1923,  at 
least  300,000  tons  of  manganese  ore  in  stock.  It  is 
hardly  probable  that  this  quantity,  without  which  the 
present  output  of  ferromanganese  could  not  be  made, 
should  be  coming  from  American  mines. 
Supplies  and  Needs  in  1923 

Not  long  after  the  United  States  entered  the  war  it 
was  officially  estimated  that  the  monthly  needs  of  the 
steel  industry  were  28,000  tons  of  ferromanganese.  This 
was  based  on  the  use  of  80  per  cent  alloy  and  a  steel 
output  of  about  43,000,000  gross  tons.  In  The  Iron 
Age  of  May  13,  1920,  it  was  estimated  that  with  a  steel 
production  of  ingots  and  castings  of  45,000,000  about 
316,000  tons  of  ferromanganese  would  be  theoretically 
necessary.  The  1923  production  of  steel,  based  on 
official  reports  thus  far  this  year,  is  at  the  rate  of  about 
45,000,000  gross  tons.  Assuming  that  the  ferromanga- 
nese output  this  year  will  approximate  240,000  tons  and 
that  the  imports  at  the  present  rate  will  total  roughly 
99,000  tons,  then  the  combined  available  supplies,  ex- 
clusive of  exports,  will  be  339,000  tons.  With  the 
theoretical  needs  of  the  steel  industry  calling  for  316,- 
000  tons  of  ferromanganese,  the  apparent  available 
supplies  for  the  year  (approximately  339,000  tons)  are 
ample.  These  conclusions  are  sustained  by  the  present 
state  of  the  market  in  which  prices  are  easy  and  the 
alloy  plentiful. 


Soderberg  Self -Baking  Electrodes 

Use  in   Carbide   and   Ferroalloy   Furnaces   in   Euro 
Advantages  of  Their  Application  to 
Electric  Steel 


BY  FRANK   HODSON' 


THE  student  of  steel  making  who  in  1913  predicted 
there  would  be  over  400  electric  furnaces  operat- 
inj?  in  the  United  States  in  1923  was  indeed  en- 
dowed with  the  gift  of  prophecy.  If  there  was  any  such 
student,  which  we  are  inclined  to  doubt,  he  was  prob- 
ably regarded  as  an  unbalanced  enthusiast. 

Today   a    somewhat   similar   divergence    of   opinion 
exists  in   many  quarters.     Many  observers,  impressed 


lull   Soderberg  Klcctrocio    in   a   3  Ton    Hdc.ult    Fur- 
nace  at    Stavansci     N'orw  iv 

by  the  magnitude  of  tempoiary  obstacles  and  impatient 
for  speedy  lesults,  con<;ider  that  progress  has  i  cached 
its  limit  in  certain  diiections  A  minoi  ity  lecognizing 
the  broad  tiend  of  the  times,  with  the  chain  of  results 
that  will  follow,  piesoi\p  the  faith  that  we  are  mereh 
at  the  beginning  of  electi  ic  furnace  developments  of 
far-reaching  scope.  The  writer  is  bold  enough  to 
predict  that  in  a  few  years,  with  the  coming  of  cheaper 
power,  no  modern  steel  works  will  be  complete  with- 
out the  final  finishing  of  metal  in  electric  furnaces. 

Several  plants  abroad  are  already  using  with  con- 
siderable success  a  process  consisting  of  blast  furnace 
metal  to  metal  mixers,  metal  mixers  to  Bessemer,  and 
Bessemer  to  electric  furnaces — eliminating  entirely 
the  open-hearth  furnace.  Cheap  steel  of  high  quality 
and  uniformity  can  be  produced  by  this  process  at  a 
cost  comparable  with  the  cheapest  production  methods 
now  in  vogue.  The  amount  and  cost  of  electricity  used 
is  quite  small  and  the  introduction  of  the  self-baking 
electrode,  developed  in  Norway  under  the  name  Soder- 
berg, not  only  will  cheapen  refining  costs,  but  will 
render  possible  the   design   and  operation   of  electric 

•President  Electric  Furnace  Construction  Co.,  Philadelphia. 


furnaces  of  very  much  larger  capacity  than  any  ex- 
isting furnaces. 

The  Soderberg  electrode  is  widely  used  in  Europe 
in  electrothermic  industries.  It  has  demonstrated  its 
value  in  tilting  electric  steel  furnaces  and  will  also 
be  a  contributing  factor  toward  cheaper  electric  steel. 
This  method  of  forming  the  electrode  in  the  same  fur- 
nace in  which  it  is  used  was  at  first  frowned  upon. 
With  the  improved  understanding  that  has  come  from 
experience,  the  technical  problem  of  the  self-baking 
electi  ode  has  been  sohed  Numerous  carbide  and 
feiroalltiy  fuinaies  in  Not  way,  Sweden,  and  Germany 
ha\o  been  enjoying  the  savings  which  the  continuous 
self-baking  method  makes  possible,  for  several  years 
past.  The  Mitsui  Co.  recently  purchased  the  rights 
for  Japan  and  is  using  Soderberg's  in  carbide  fur- 
naces, totaling  more  than  00,000  kw.  capacity.  In 
France,  Italy,  and  South  Africa,  plants  are  now  in 
operation  using  this  method. 

The  experience  gained  in  open  furnaces  of  the 
(aibide  type  has  now  been  utilized  for  the  benefit  of 
the  steel  maker.     In  adapting  the  Soderberg  electrode 


Heroult  Fu 


to  the  tilting  furnace,  the  overhead  tamping  room  has 
been  done  away  with  and  the  joining  up  of  the  elec- 
trode is  done  outside  the  furnace.  The  method  used 
is  simple  and  efficient  and  has  been  used  at  Stavanger, 
Norway,  and  Remscheid,  Germany,  for  over  a  year. 
Data  on  the  Stavanger  installation  are  now  available. 
A  description  of  the  methods  and  results  used  in  the 
two   Soderberg-equipped    steel    furnaces   at   Remscheid 
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will  appear  in  Stahl  und  Eisen  in  December.  Two  in- 
stallations in  French  and  Italian  furnaces  are  oper- 
ating smoothly.  The  equipping  of  the  20-ton  Greaves- 
Etchells  furnaces  at  Domnarvet,  Sweden,  has  been  de- 
layed by  a  strike. 

For  the  moderate  sized  furnace  the  Soderberg  elec- 
trode will  assist  the  steel  maker  in  his  efforts  to  re- 
duce costs.  Lower  first  cost,  lower  consumption  of 
electrode  owing  to  absence  of  oxidation,  and  the  regu- 
lar operation  rendered  possible  by  freedom  from 
breakages  will  result  in  cheaper  steel. 

For  large  furnaces  the  Soderberg  system  opens  up 
an  inviting  field.  The  success  of  the  40-in.  electrode 
has  been  demonstrated  and  diameters  of  70  or  even 
100  in.  are  probable.  This  makes  possible  simple  fur- 
nace designs  using  three,  four,  or  more  electrodes,  the 
only  limit  in  size  being  mechanical  design  and  present 
day  refractories.  Such  furnaces  could  either  be  fixed 
furnaces,  built  on  open-hearth  lines,  or  tilting  furnaces. 
Satisfactory  results  have  already  been  obtained  at 
the    Ford   electric    furnace   plant   at    River    Rouge,   on 


blast  furnace  iron  superheated  in  Greaves-Etchells  , 
e  ectric  furnaces.  It  is  quite  conceivable  that,  by  use  I 
of  the  Soderberg  electrode,  electric  furnaces  of  up  to  I 
500  tons  capacity  can  be  economi^Slly  operated  for 
superheating  iron  or  steel.  Such  furnaces  might  con-  i 
sist  of  a  row  of  Soderberg  electrodes  and  could  pour  ! 
their   superheated  metal  continuously. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  there  are  some  problems 
in  connection  with  refractories  whose  solution  would  ! 
contribute  greatly  to  electric  furnace  development. 
Already  from  certain  quarters,  where  excellent  re- 
search is  under  way,  comes  hopeful  news.  Nor  is  the 
writer  unmindful  of  the  large  investments  involved 
in  present  steel  plants.  Revolution  is  not  predicted  or 
desired.  The  measuring  unit  of  progress  must  be  the 
5-year  span  rather  than  the  single  year.  But  the  fact 
remains  that  the  answer  to  the  cry  for  cheaper  steel 
and  better  steel  is  cheap  power  and  the  large  econom- 
ical electric  furnace  unit.  Progress  on  a  half  dozen 
engineering  sciences  is  converging  to  place  these  ele- 
ments at  the  disposal  of  the  steel  maker. 


Pittsburgh     Base     Abandoned     by     Chicago 
Maker  of  Cold  Finished  Steel  Bars 

Chicago,  Dec.  8. — In  an  announcement  made  here 
this  week,  the  LaSalle  Steel  Co.,  Chicago,  manufacturer 
of  cold-drawn  steel  bars  and  shafting,  inaugurated  a 
Chicago  mill  base  on  its  products.  It  is  now  quoting 
cold-finished  steel  bars  and  shafting  at  3c.  base,  f.o.b. 
Chicago  district  mill,  instead  of  at  3c.,  base  Pittsburgh. 
In  commenting  on  the  move,  C.  D.  Kelly,  vice-president 
of  the  company,  said: 

"We  took  this  action  believing  that  it  was  justifiable 
in  every  way  and  that  the  tonnage  consumed  and  pro- 
duced in  this  territory  fully  warranted  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Chicago  base  on  our  products.  It  is  our  be- 
lief that  the  increased  sales  possibilities  of  consumers 
throughout  this  district  by  reason  of  the  enlarged  ter- 
ritory in  which  they  can  compete  with  the  Eastern 
manufacturers  on  an  even  footing,  will  react  to  their 
benefit  and  correspondingly  to  the  benefit  of  the  Chi- 
cago  producers." 

The  plant  of  the  LaSalle  company  at  Hammond, 
Ind.,  has  a  capacity  of  75,000  tons  a  year.  Its  output 
is  used  extensively  in  the  automobile  industry,  as  well 
as  by  manufacturers  of  agricultural  implements  and 
machinery.  The  establishment  of  a  Chicago  base  gives 
the  company  an  advantage  of  40c.  per  ton  at  Detroit 
over  Pittsburgh  district  competitors,  the  freight  to  De- 
troit from  Chicago  being  that  much  lower  than  from 
Pittsburgh. 

The  inauguration  of  a  Chicago  base  on  cold-finished 
steel  bars  follows  the  establishment  of  a  Chicago  base 
on  plates,  shapes  and  bars  two  years  ago.  During 
most  of  that  time,  however,  Chicago  base  prices  on 
those  products  have  averaged  $2  a  ton  higher  than 
Pittsburgh  base  quotations.  The  new  Chicago  base 
price  on  cold-finished  steel,  however,  is  exactly  the 
same  as  that  at  Pittsburgh. 


Synthetic  Foundry  Iron 

The  feasibility  of  producing  a  good  grade  of  foun- 
dry iron  from  steel  scrap  in  the  electric  furnace  has 
been  demonstrated  in  experimental  work  performed  at 
the  Northwest  experiment  station  of  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  at  Seattle,  Wash.  This  development  permits  any 
manufacturing  plant  to  use  all  its  iron  scrap  on  the 
spot  in  making  castings  equal  to  if  not  better  than  those 
from  cupola  iron.  Improved  methods  of  charging  the 
300-lb.  experimental  furnace  used  by  the  bureau  gave 
more  rapid  carburization,  and  carbon  contents  as  high 
as  5  per  cent  were  reached.  Several  heats  were  made 
in  a  1-ton  commercial  electric  furnace  of  the  Heroult 
type,  at  Hoquiam,  Wash.,  and   in  a  1-ton  indirect-arc. 


rocking   furnace   in   a   foundry   at   Detroit,  Mich.     In 

every   case,   these  tests   were   successful   in  producing 

sound,  strong  gray  iron  from   steel    scrap  and    iron 
turnings. 

Secretary  Hoover's  Comment  on  Increase  of 
Iron  and  Steel  Exports 

Washington,  Dec.  11. — Secretary  Hoover  in  his 
annual   report   says: 

"The  iron  and  steel  division  has  pointed  out  some 
of  the  weak  spots  in  the  conduct  of  American  export 
trade  and  has  recommended  correctives.  It  has  urged 
manufacturers  to  seek  export  trade  when  business  at 
home  is  good.  Promising  markets  were  indicated.  The 
attention  of  the  industry  was  called  to  the  disadvan- 
tages resulting  fi-om  the  necessity  of  transshipping 
goods  in  foreign  bottoms  in  order  to  reach  certain  for- 
eign ports.  There  was  an  extraordinary  growth  in  tbe 
number  of  inquiries  answered.  A  steel  exporters'  index 
was  started  and  grew  rapidly.  The  chief  of  the  divi- 
sion, Luther  Becker,  made  frequent  visits  to  the  leading 
centers.  A  world-wide  investigation  of  the  market  for 
industrial  structural  steel  buildings  was  carried  out. 
Data  involving  the  manufacture  abroad  of  iron,  steel, 
and  copper  wire  were  collected.  An  investigation  was 
made  in  -European  countries  to  ascertain  the  character 
and  extent  of  'redevelopment'  work  in  sheet  and  pressed 
metal.  Other  studies  concerned  wire  rope,  special 
steels,  roofing  materials,  forgings,  steel  castings, 
sprocket  chain,  etc.  The  division  has  been  instrumen- 
tal in  selecting  proper  foreign  agencies  for  American 
manufacturers." 

Contact  has  been  established  with  51  trade  associa- 
tions having  to  do  with  iron  and  steel  and  their 
products. 

Brazil's  Steel  Industry 

The  Companhia  Siderurgica  Belgo  Mineiro,  of 
Sahara,  Minas  Geraes,  Brazil,  has  been  granted  special 
concessions  for  a  term  of  40  years,  says  the  London 
Ironmonger.  The  company  has  one  blast  furnace  at 
work  and  intends  to  erect  another,  as  well  as  an  open- 
hearth  furnace  and  two  rolling  mills,  The  Companhia 
Electro-Metallurgica,  of  Ribeirao  Preto,  in  the  State 
of  Sao  Paulo,  reports  a  production  for  the  first  half  of 
1923  of  1382  tons  of  electric  pig  iron  and  2561  tons  of 
steel  from  Bessemer  converter  and  electric  furnaces. 


Open-hearth  plants  of  the  steel  works  in  the  Cin-  i 
cinnati  district  are  now  employed  at  about  55  per  cent 
of  capacity.  Finishing  mills  are  running  approxi- 
mately 70  per  cent.  It  is  expected  this  rate  of  opera- 
tions will  be  maintained  during  the  remainder  of  the 
year.  Three  steel  company  blast  furnaces  are  in  op- 
eration, as  are  two  silvery  furnaces  in  Jackson  County  I 
and  one  foundry  iron  producer  at  Ironton.  i 
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MICHAEL    PLIPI 


Pupin's  CuiiUiljuliou  lo  a  Great  Cause 

In  the  cniirliisiii}!  of  hin  autobiography,  Piipin  sai/ii: 

"Ideal  democraeif,  if  attainable  at  all,  will  certainly  be  attainable  in 
onr  country,  whose  traditions  are  gradually  eliminating  raeial  hatreds  and 
.luttpicions  and  making  them  unkmnon  human  passions  on  this  blessed  con- 
tinent. If  I  have  contributed  anytliiini  sutisldutial  to  the  progress  of  this 
splendid  movement,  whether  as  an  'uinuKjnnil  or  as  an  inventor,  it  has 
been  most  amply  rewarded  by  the  .s/ii/ 17  n/  the  letter  (one  writte^i  by  Pres- 
ident Harding  in  appreciation  of  Professor  Pupin's  work  on  the  National 
Advisory  Committee  for  Aeronautics)  written  by  a  man  whom  I  had  the 
honor  of  knowing  personally  and   who  to  me  always  represented  the  ideal 


Prom  Immigrant  to  Inventor.  By  Michael  Pupm 
(pronounced  Pyupeen  with  accent  on  last  syllable.)  396 
pages,  ()  X  9  in.;  illustrated.  Published  by  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons.     $4. 

IF  it  is  true,  as  someone  has  said,  that  the  tests  of 
a  great  book  are  great  thought,  great  style  and  a 
great  soul  expressing  itself  through  the  book,  then 
the  autobiography  of  Michael  Pupin,  professor  of  electro- 
mechanics,  Columbia  University,  "From  Immigrant 
to  Inventor,"  is  such  a  book.  Any  intelligent  reader 
of  this  fascinating  adventure  in  democracy  and  science 
will  be  convinced  of  this  fact.  Readers  of  The  Iron 
Age  will  be  interested  in  the  book  because  of  Professor 
Pupin's  research  in  the  subject  of  the  magnetization 
of  iron  and  also  on  account  of  his  inventions,  which 
have  so  wonderfully  influenced  long  distance  telephon- 
ing and  the  radio. 

In  reading  the  book,  one's  mind  constantly  reverts 
to  those  excellent  works,  Riis'  "Making  of  an  Ameri- 
can" and  Bok's  "The  Americanization  of  Edward  Bok." 
Helpful  and  thought-provoking  as  is  the  latter  book, 
as  we  compare  it  with  the  Pupin  story,  we  find  our- 
selves saying,  "Professor  Pupin  shows  the  humility  of 
a  truly  great  man."  Through  all  of  these  books,  the 
Americanization  of  these  men,  who  have  contributed 
so  much  to  this,  their  adopted  country,  is  perhaps  the 
most  important  theme. 

To  understand  the  complex  civilization  in  which  we 
live,  we  must  be  students  of  history  and  the  best  way 
to  know  history,  is  through  the  lives  of  leading  men  and 
women;  and  when  that  story  comes  to  us  through  auto- 
biography, then  we  have  the  intimate  revelation  of  per- 
sonality and  soul.  After  one  has  finished  reading  the 
Pupin  book,  he  is  a  friend  of  Serbia  and  Pupin  becomes 


his  personal  friend.  However,  "the  main  ..bjcct,  of  my. 
narrative  was,  and  still  is,"  writes  Pru£ts.sor  Pupin  in 
the  preface,  "to  describe  the  rise  of  idealism  in  Ameri- 
can science,  and  particularly  in  physical  sciences  and 
the  related  industries."  The  author  succeeds  in  achiev- 
ing this  purpose  and  he  does  much  more. 

As  absorbing  as  a  work  of  fiction,  the  book  tells  of 
the  boyhood  of  the  author  spent  in  the  town  of  Idvor, 
in  Banat,  a  section  over  the  border  from  Serbia  which 
was  restless  under  Magyar  rule,  but  which  had  to  wait 
for  the  World  War  before  deliverance  could  come. 
Schooled  in  Idvor,  Panchevo  and  Prague,  the  immi- 
grant boy,  16  years  old,  came  to  America  in  1874,  and 
found  work  as  a  farmer,  painter  and,  after  working 
as  a  helper  in  the  boiler  room,  was  promoted  to  assis- 
tant shipping  clerk  in  a  cracker  factory.  The  story  of 
the  helpfulness  of  "Jim,"  the  head  of  the  boiler  room, 
who  taught  Pupin  his  first  lessons  in  the  phenomenon  of 
heat  and — what  is  more  important — a  sound  optimistic 
philosophy  of  life  and  that  of  "Bilharz,"  who  tutored 
him  in  preparation  for  college,  are  among  the  unforget- 
table parts  of  this  wonderful  tale.  The  life  as  a  stu- 
dent at  Columbia,  where  through  industry,  innate  abil- 
ity, ambition  and  a  never  failing  optimism,  he  made 
an  enviable  record  not  only  in  science  but  in  the  clas- 
sics, is  described  most  graphically.  Carrying  his  Co- 
lumbia diploma  and  his  naturalization  papers  in  his 
pocket,  in  the  summer  of  1883,  he  went  to  Cambridge 
and  later  to  Berlin,  to  study  mathematics  and  physics. 
The  books  of  Maxwell,  Faraday  and  Le  Gran,ge  he  de- 
voured and  he  became  the  pupil  and  friend  of  Tyndall 
and  Helmholtz.  His  European  summers  were  spent  in 
Scotland,  France  and  Idvor.  Marrying  the  sister  of 
Professor  Jackson,  the  Orientalist  of  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, in  London,  this  "American  by  choice"  sailed  with 


Descriptive  Powers  of  an  Inventor 

''PHE  descriptive  powers  of  this  immigrant  boy  who  became  a  great  ijiventor  are 
1  shoivn  in  many  paragraphs  of  his  book  as,  for  example,  in  the  following,  giving 
his  experiences  as  a  boy  attending  a  herd  of  cattle:  "The  light  of  the  stars,  the  sound 
of  the  grazing  oxen  and  the  faint  strokes  of  the  distant  church-bell  were  messages 
of  caution  which  on  thone  dark  sunwner  nights  guided  our  vigilance  over  the  precious 
herd.  These  messages  appealed  to  us  like  the  loving  words  of  a  friendly  power,  without 
whose  aid  we  were  helpless.  They  were  the  only  signs  of  the  world's  existence  which 
dominated  our  consciousness  as,  enveloped  in  the  darkness  of  night  and  surrounded 
by  countless  burninq  stars,  we  guarded  the  safety  of  our  oxen.  The  rest  of  the  world 
had  gone  nut  of  rxistmcr :  it  bcfion  to  reappear  in  our  consciousness  when  the  early 
dawn  (nniiiinii  I'd  irfnf  vr  ]uni^  tilt  to  be  the  divine  command,  'Let  there  be  light,'  and 
the  sun  hc,'iilil-il  Ini  li.:"i  irinf,  strramers  began  to  approach  the  Eastern  sky,  and  the 
earth  (jrailnuUu  ,iil,<'ii"'^  "^  ''  ''.'/  ""  n^f  "/  creation.  Every  one  of  those  mornings  of 
50  years  agn  ii i>i>r<i nd  to  ii.-<  linihrnen  to  be  witnessing  the  creation  of  the  world — a 
world  at  first  of  frirnillii  soidhI  mid  light  messages  which  made  us  boys  feel  that  a 
divine  poiver  inix  i,rid,r'tii),i  ns  and  our  herd,  and  then  a  real  terrestrial  world,  when 
the  rising  sun  hud  ^c/Hirotcd  the  hostile  mysteries  of  night  from  the  friendly  realities 
of  day." 
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his  American  bride  for  his  adopted  country  in  1889  and 
became  a  teacher  of  mathematical  physics,  at  Columbia 
University,  at  first  conducting  his  research  in  a  tem- 
porary structure,  which  the  students  called  a  "cow- 
shed." 

From  that  time  until  today,  the  story  of  research 
and  epoch-making  inventions  is  told  with  all  the  beauty 
of  a  classical  poet  and  with  all  the  modesty  of  a  great 
soul. 

Among  the  marked  characteristics  of  the  book,  loy- 
alty is  prominent.  Loyalty  to  Idvor;  loyalty  to  his  un- 
selfish, far-seeing  mother — who  could  neither  read  nor 
write>  but  whtf  insisted  that  he  go  on  with  his  studies 
afterthe  father's  death,  so  that  he  might  find  out  the 
"eternal  truth";  loyalty  to  his  adopted  country  and 
loyalty  to  the  ideals  of  science. 

The  book  also  shows  deep  religious  feeling,  in  the 
broadest  and  best  meaning  of  that  word.  This  Greek 
Catholic  finds  much  inspiration  from  the  sermons  of 
Henry  Ward  Beecher  and  he  is  perfectly  at  home,  as 
our  readers  know,  when  he  speaks  in  the  Cathedral  of 
St.  John  the  Divine,  as  he  did  Oct.  25  last,  in  apprecia- 
tion of  Dr.  Henry  Marion  Howe,  in  the  service  held 
under   the   auspices   of   the   American    Iron    and   Steel 


Institute  and  the  American  Institute  of  Mining  and 
Metallurgical   Engineers. 

The  autobiography  proves  the  author's  intense  pa^ 
triotism.  When  a  well  dressed  Princeton  student  treats 
the  immigrant  boy  cordially,  a  deep  appreciation  of 
democratic  America  is  developed.  He  is  devoted  to  the 
ideals  of  Franklin,  Lincoln,  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe 
(these  were  his  three  American  friends,  he  said,  when 
he  was  examined  at  Castle  Garden),  Ale.xander  Ham- 
ilton, ex-President  Wilson  and  the  late  President  Har- 
ding. He  early  learned  the  words  and  the  meaning  of 
the  great  documents  of  United  States  history. 

Another  outstanding  feature  is  the  idealism  of  the 
book.  This  is  particularly  true  when  he  tells  of  the 
development  of  the  National  Research  Council  which 
was  given  $5,000,000  by  the  Carnegie  Corporation  and 
$1,000,000  by  the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  to  encourage 
scientific  research.  The  author  rejoices  over  the  ac- 
complishments of  the  organization  and  over  the  near 
completion  of  its  beautiful  building  at  Washington, 
facing  the  Mall,  near  the  Lincoln  Memorial.  Three 
ideals  of  men  of  science  are  emphasized  (1)  intellectual 
and  spiritual  discipline,  (2)  the  cultivation  of  the  love 
of  the  beautiful  and  (3)  the  realization  that  things 
change,  but  laws  are  immutable,  immortal. 


TRIBUTE  TO  ENGINEERS 

Secretary  Hoover  Tells  of  Their  Unselfish  Service 
to  the  Government 

Washington,  Dec.  ll.-Reduction  in  the  cost  of 
distribution  is  an  outstanding  means  of  bringing  down 
the  cost  of  living.  Secretary  of  Commerce  Herbert 
Hoover  told  the  Washington  Society  of  Engineers  at 
Its  annual  dinner  here  on  Wednesday  evening  of  last 
week.  The  most  fundamental  of  prospects  in  this 
direction,  he  declared,  has  been  the  steady  accretion 
in  the  reduction  of  cost  of  distribution.  Sooner  or 
later,  the  Secretary  asserted,  this  problem  as  well  as 
problems  of  a  related  character  which  have  such  great 
bearing  on  industry  and  society  generally,  become 
problems  of  the  engineer  and  progress  can  be  made 
only  with  their  cooperation  and  that  of  industry.  The 
Department  of  Commerce  three  years  ago,  Mr.  Hoover 
said,  entered  upon  a  system  of  cooperation  with  engi- 
neers, industry  and  business  generally  to  aid  in  the 
solution  of  economic  problems.  The  engineers,  it  was 
stated,  had  never  failed  to  respond  to  request  for  help. 
Studies  made,  the  Secretary  said,  show  that  the 
greatest  waste  in  unemployment  is  due  to  the  troughs 
of  unemployment,  and  seasonal  and  intermittent  un- 
employment. The  work  the  department  had  done  in 
cooperation  with  industries  and  engineers  in  studying 
the  business  cycle  was  explained  by  the  Secretary, 
who  said  that  the  problem  was  one  of  unemployment 
and  the  elimination  of  the  boom  together  with  wa'steful 
speculation.  The  great  advantage  in  ascertaining  facts 
regarding  production,  stocks,  consumption  and  such 
data  was  dwelt  upon  by  Secretary  Hoover,  who  em- 
phasized the  necessity  of  the  business  man  knowing 
these  things  if  he  is  to  operate  intelligently  and  safely. 
He  declared  that  three  industries  went  through  prac- 
tical bankruptcy  in  1920  because  they  were  oversup- 
plied  with  stocks  of  raw  materials,  but  had  they  pos- 
sessed information  as  to  stocks,  production  and  con- 
sumption, they  would  have  escaped  embarrassment. 
The  Secretary  declared  that  one  authority  recently 
stated  that  stability  in  the  business  and  industrial 
world  this  year  was  due  more  to  the  information  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  business  man  than  anything  else. 

It  is  now  necessary,  the  Secretary  said,  to  eliminate 
the  intermittance  of  unemployment  and  this  was  de- 
clared to  involve  transportation,  production,  and  other 
factors,  all  of  which  were  said  to  be  problems  for 
engineers. 

"We  must  rely  more  on  the  engineer  than  correction 
by  legislation,"  said  Secretary  Hoover.  He  outlined 
work  being  done  under  the  direction  of  the   depart- 


ment to  do  away  with  seasonal  unemployment  in  the 
building  industry,  and  what  has  been  done  in  an  effort 
to  bring  industries  in  tune,  such  as  the  movement  of 
coal  before  the  peak  load  is  placed  on  the  railroads 
in  the  fall  for  carrying  crops.  This  year  by  sheer 
propaganda,  the  Secretary  said,  and  with  the  assist- 
ance of  engineers  a  closer  relation  between  production 
and  stocks  of  coal  was  brought  about  and  there  has 
not  been  a  shortage  of  as  much  as  one  car  during  the 
past  three  months   as   the   result. 

The  Secretary  made  it  plain  that  he  felt  that  the 
Government  does  not  adequately  reward  its  techincal 
men  for  their  services.  He  declared  the  annual  turn- 
over of  technical  employment  in  the  Department  of 
Commerce  ranges  from  30  to  40  per  cent  because  of 
low  salaries.  He  said  that  he  knew  of  no  body  of 
men  who  have  given  such  continuity  of  loyal  service 
to  the  Government  as  the  technical  men.  It  was  noth- 
ing short  of  amazing,  the  Secretary  said,  and  they 
often  remain  despite  offers  of  much  higher  pay  by 
private  industry  because  they  believe  in  serving  the 
Government. 

Taking  up  the  subject  of  standardization  work  done 
under  the  direction  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards,  Sec- 
retary Hoover  expressed  the  view  that  the  determining 
of  constants  had  done  as  much  as  anything  in  advanc- 
ing the  progress  of  science.  He  dwelt  upon  the  value 
to  private  industry  of  the  work  of  standardization  in 
eliminating  unnecessary  types  and  sizes  and  setting  up 
accurate  specifications  for  the  purchase  of  materials 
by  the  Government  and  which  have  been  adopted  by 
engineers  and  private  industry.  This  has  resulted  in 
a  profound  economy  for  consumers,  the  Secretary  said, 
because  of  lowered  costs  in  construction  and  adminis- 
tration. The  Federal  Specifications  Board,  which  is 
determining  specifications  for  materials  bought  by  the 
Government,  it  was  revealed  by  Secretary  Hoover,  has 
from  80  to  90  per  cent  of  its  work  done. 


The  country's  building  activities  continued  their 
lead  over  last  year  through  November,  according  to 
F.  W.  Dodge  Corporation.  Total  contracts  awarded 
during  the  month  in  the  36  Eastern  States  (including 
about  seven-eighths  of  the  country's  total  construction 
volume)  amounted  to  $318,828,000.  Although  this  was 
a  12  per  cent  drop  from  the  October  figure,  in  27  of 
these  States  there  was  an  increase  of  19  per  cent  over 
last  November.  Of  last  month's  record  50  per  cent  was 
for  residential  buildings;  14  per  cent  for  industrial 
buildings;  11  per  cent  for  public  works  and  utilities; 
10  per  cent  for  business  buildings,  and  8  per  cent  for 
educational  buildings. 
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POWKK  SHOW    COMPREHENSIVE 

Oil-Himiiiif;  Syslciiia  and  Pulverized  Coal  Appa- 
ratus Siiowii — Exhibits  Well  Attended 

A  notalik'  foaturi'  of  the  second  National  Exposi- 
tion of  Power  and  Mechanical  EnKineering  held  at 
the  Grand  Central  Palace,  New  York,  Dec.  3  to  8,  was 
its  comprehensiveness.  The  exhibits  were  well  at- 
tended by  engineers,  architects  and  operating  officials, 
and  satisfaction  with  the  results  was  expressed  by 
many  of  the  exhibitors.  Approximately  275  manufac- 
turers had  booths  and  the  floor  space  occupied  was 
nearly  twice  that  of  last  year.  Small  models  of  appa- 
ratus, full  size  units,  cut-away  models  showing  in- 
terior construction,  and  units  in  operation  were  on 
view.  In  several  cases,  moving  pictures  were  used  to 
supplement  exhibits. 

Five  boiler  manufacturers  had  exhibits,  and  there 
were  three  makes  of  Diesel  engines  shown.  The  Cli- 
max Engineering  Co.  had  several  gasoline  power  units 
on  view.  There  were  several  oil-burning  systems 
shown  and  makers  of  pulverized  coal  apparatus  were 
well  represented.  A  number  of  companies  exhibited 
hand  and  mechanically-operated  stokers,  most  of  them 
demonstrating  from  actual  units.  Several  companies 
showed  special  grates  and  grate  bars,  and  the  exhibit 
of  refractory  brick,  bonding  cement  and  boiler  arches 
was  large. 

In  coal  and  ash  handling  machinery  models  of 
skip  hoists,  bucket  elevators,  ash  gates,  steam  jet  and 
other  types  of  ash  conveyors,  coal  conveyors  and  other 
items  were  shown.  Material  handling  equipment  was 
shown  by  the  GifFord-Wood  Co.,  and  an  impressive  ex- 
hibit was  that  of  the  Otis  Elevator  Co.,  which  showed 
a  model  of  an  escalator  in  operation,  an  automatic  skip 
hoist  controller  for  blast  furnaces,  and  an  automatic 
slow-down  and  stopping  switch.  Fireless  steam  loco- 
motives were  shown  by  the  H.  K.  Porter  Co. 

Four  makers  of  surface,  jet  and  barometric  con- 
densers had  booths,  and  models  of  cooling  towers  were 
shown.  Feed  water  heaters  were  exhibited  by  four 
companies.  The  Wheel  Condenser  &  Engineering  Co., 
Carteret,  N.  J.,  had  its  new  two-stage  hotwell  pump 
with  stuffing  boxes  under  pressure,  on  view.  Boiler 
feed,  condensation,  vacuum  and  other  types  were  shown 
by  the  Nash  Engineering  Co.  The  Bethlehem  Shipbuild- 
ing Corporation,  Ltd.,  exhibited  the  Bethlehem-Weir 
turbo  feed  pump.  Other  pump  makers  included  the 
L.  J.  Wing  Mfg.  Co.  and  the  M.  T.  Davidson  Co.  Tur- 
bine and  other  types  of  blowers,  for  furnaces,  oil-burn- 
ing and  pulverized  coal  were  shown. 

The  exhibits  of  valves  were  numerous.  In  addition 
to  its  line  of  valves  the  Walworth  Mfg.  Co.  showed 
flanges,  pipe  bends,  Stillson  wrenches  and  chain  tongs. 
The  Crane  Co.  had  a  large  exhibit  of  valves  and  fittings 
and  the  Chapman  Valve  Mfg.  Co.  showed  cast  steel 
gate  valves  for  hand,  hydraulic  or  electric  operation. 
Jenkins  Brothers  were  represented  and  the  Lunken- 
heimer  Co.  exhibited  a  large  variety  of  valves,  boiler 
mountings  and  lubricators.  Pressure-reducing  cut-off 
and  blow-off  valves  were  shown  by  several  companies. 
Hancock  valves  were  shown  by  Manning,  Maxwell  & 
Moore,  Inc.  The  Reading  Iron  Co.  had  a  booth,  and 
dropped  forged  fittings  were  shown  by  the  Henry 
Vogt  Machine  Co.  and  by  the  Continental  Valve  & 
Equipment  Co.  In  addition  to  Pratt  &  Cady  iron  and 
bronze  valves,  the  Reading  Steel  Castings  Co.  exhibited 
cast  steel  flanges  and  fittings. 

Steam  traps,  pump  governors,  combustion-control 
apparatus  and  damper  regulators  were  shown  by  sev- 
eral companies,  and  pressure  and  temperature  regula- 
tors were  exhibited.  Among  other  items  were  air  pre- 
heaters,  filters,  grease  extractors,  steam  separators,  air 
filters  for  turbo-generator  and  other  cooling  systems, 
water  softeners,  heat  resisting  paints.  Keystone  and  Dot 
lubricators.  The  Tide  Water  Oil  Sales  Corporation  ex- 
hibited oils  and  greases.  Several  makes  of  tube  clean- 
ers and  soot  blowers  were  on  view. 

Condenser  tubes  were  shown  by  the  American  Brass 
Co.,  Scovill  Mfg.  Co.,  Chase  Metal  Works,  and  the 
Bridgeport  Brass  Co.     The  International  Nickel  Co.  ex- 


hibited monel  metal,  showing  a  broad  line  of  products 
for  which  the  metal  is  adapted. 

Exhibits  of  testing  instruments  were  numerous  and 
impressive.  Several  types  of  CO  and  CO,  recorders, 
indicating  and  recording  thermometers,  vacuum  gages, 
water  steam  and  air  meters  were  shown.  The  Yarnell- 
Waring  Co.  showed  its  V-notch  meter  in  operation  and 
thq  Bailey  Meter  Co.  demonstrated  its  boiler  meter  for 
recording  the  steam  flow,  and  air  flow  and  flue  gas  tem- 
perature on  one  chart.  A  coal  meter  was  shown  by 
tTie  Bailey  company  and  also  a  recording  tachometer. 
A  number  of  pressure  gages  were  exhibited.  The 
Pempsey  Furnace  Co.  demonstrated  its  Constantator, 
which  has  GOO  positions  in  which  to  sel  stoker  speed, 
fan  speed  and  damper  to  regulate  steanl  pressures. 

Several  makers  of  belting  were  represented  and  the 
Leather  Belting  Exchange,  representing  32  manufac- 
turers, ran  tests  to  show  transmission  capacity  and 
shippage  of  various  types  of  belting.  A  demonstration 
of  how  to  make  belts  endless,  the  different  ways  of 
scarfing  a  joint,  was  a  center  of  interest.  Steel  belt 
was  shown  by  the  Sandvik  Steel,  Inc. 

Hanger  boxes,  ball  and  roller  bearings  were  shown 
by  several  companies.  An  elaborate  exhibit  was  that 
of  the  Boston  Gear  Works,  which  had  several  reduction 
units  in  operation,  as  well  as  showing  several  types  of 
gearing  and  other  transmission  units.  Clutches  and 
pulleys  were  shown  by  the  A.  &  F.  Brown  Co.,  and 
among  the  several  exhibits  of  flexible  couplings  was 
that  of  the  Falk  Corporation,  which  demonstrated  the 
new  Falk-Bibby  coupling.  Lubricating  oil  storage 
equipment  was  shown  by  the  Wayne  Tank  &  Pump  Co. 

Grinding  and  polishing  machines  were  in  operation 
at  the  booth  of  the  Production  Machine  Co.,  and  a  line 
of  portable  electric  drills  and  floor  grinders  was  shown 
by  the  James  Clark  Jr.  Electric  Co.,  Inc.  Sawing 
machines  were  shown  by  the  Peerless  Machine  Co.  and 
the  Racine  Tool  &  Machine  Co. 

An  educational  feature  was  the  exhibit  of  samples 
of  various  types  of  fuels,  including  foreign  coal.  A 
collection  of  models  of  locomotives  from  the  engine 
which  Sir  Isaac  Newton  planned  in  1680  down  to  those 
of  the  present  was  a  center  of  interest.  These  are  the 
work  of  Ernest  Warther,  Dover,  Ohio,  and  are  said  to 
have  taken  more  than  10  years  to  build.  Educational 
motion  pictures  shown  afternoons  and  evenings  through- 
out the  week  included  the  manufacture  of  alloy  steels, 
the  building  of  locomotives  and  the  story  of  steel. 


Success  of  Vocational  School  in  Production 
Gears 

Students  in  the  vocational  school  at  Madison,  Wis., 
are  engaged  in  the  production  of  1000  gears  for  the 
Gisholt  Machine  Co.,  Madison,  under  an  agreement 
with  Joseph  O.  Johnson,  director  of  machine  shop.  The 
Gisholt  company  agreed  to  furnish  materials  and  pur- 
chase gears  if  75  per  cent  passed  inspection  at  limits 
of  0.0002  in.  It  is  found  that  90  per  cent  of  the  pro- 
duction has  met  approval,  rejections  so  far  being  two 
in  100  gears.  The  gears  are  worked  on  a  Gisholt  turret 
lathe  of  standard  shop  size,  the  only  machine  of  its 
kind  installed  in  a  vocational  school  in  the  United 
States.  Because  of  the  efficiency  reached  in  the  produc- 
tion of  gears,  the  Gisholt  company  has  decided  to  com- 
pensate the  school,  although  the  original  agreement 
merely  called  for  the  furnishing  of  materials.-  The 
school  is  installing  a  Gisholt  time  recording  system  to 
accommodate  this  and  other  operations  in  the  machine 
shop   department. 

Rockwood  Stove  Works  to  Be  Enlarged 

The  Rockwood  Stove  Works,  Rockwood,  Tenn., 
which  was  organized  seven  years  ago,  will  be  enlarged 
to  make  hot-blast  heaters  and  nickel  castings.  Output 
and  equipment  have  been  increased  each  year  since  its 
organization.  Pig  iron  suited  to  stove  works  require- 
ments is  readily  available  from  the  local  furnaces  of 
the  Roane  Iron  Co.  A  prominent  manufacturer  of 
Rockwood  stated  that  stove  works  would  find  it  highly 
profitable  to  locate  there,  where  labor  and  raw  mate- 
rials are  abundant. 
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TARIFF   ON  MAGNESITE 


Foreign    Producers   Do   Not   Appear   at   Hearing, 
Which  Proceeds  Without  Them 

Washington,  Dec.  11.— The  hearing  before  the 
Tariff  Commission  on  magnesite  on  Wednesday  of  last 
week  took  a  curious  turn  when  the  foreign  producers 
■who  had  applied  for  a  reduction  in  existing  rates  failed 
to  make  their  appearance.  Instead  they  had  filed  with 
the  commission  a  petition  asking  that  the  hearing  be 
indefinitely  postponed,  but  gave  no  reason  for  their 
request.  The  commission,  however,  proceeded  with  the 
hearing  and  it  is  not  known  when  the  applicants  lor 
reduced  rates  will  appear  or  whether  they  will  insist 
on  a  hearing  at  all.  The  result  of  their  action  was  that 
domestic  producers  and  importing  interests  presented 
testimony  before  the  commission.  The  importers, 
speaking  mostly  for  reduced  rates  on  caustic  calcined 
magnesite,  urged  reduction  in  rates. 

The  principal  argument  for  maintenance  of  existing 
tariff  rates  was  made  by  Nelson  Franklin,  counsel  for 
the  Northwestern  Magnesite  Co.  He  challenged  claims 
made  in  the  applications  for  reduced  rates,  consisting  of 
groups  of  Austrian  and  Czecho-Slovak  producers,  that 
the  foreign  magnesite  is  superior  to  the  American 
product.  On  the  contrary,  Mr.  Franklin  said,  the 
American  magnesite  is  the  equal  in  every  way  of  the 
foreign  product,  as  is  shown  by  the  favorable  attitude 
of  those  iron  and  steel  and  other  interests  which  are 
large  users  of  dead-burned  magnesite  for  refractory 
purposes.  Mr.  Franklin  also  asserted  that  the  claims 
made  in  the  applications  that  the  present  tariff  rates 
had  turned  the  American  market  over  to  domestic  pro- 
ducers were  nathout  foundation.  To  prove  this,  he 
pointed  out  that  the  Northwestern  Magnesite  Co.  had 
been  able  to  sell  but  22,000  tons  of  dead-burned  magne- 
site this  year  as  compared  with  imports  of  45,000  tons. 
This,  he  declared,  does  not  present  the  situation  fully 
because  previous  to  September  of  this  year,  50,000  tons 
of  foreign  dead-burned  magnesite  was  put  on  the 
American   market. 

Cost   of   Austrian   Product 

Having  in  mind  the  fact  that  investigations  of  the 
■commission  under  the  flexible  provision  call  for  recom- 
mendations in  changes  of  rates  only  upon  the  basis  of 
the  difference  in  costs  in  the  United  States  and  abroad, 
Mr.  Franklin  said  that  no  one  in  this  country  knows 
the  cost  of  producing  .Austrian  magnesite  and  he  ex- 
pressed the  belief  that  neither  the  commission  itself 
nor  any  other  source  would  be  able  to  determine  the 
cost.  The  heavy  importations  as  compared  with  sales 
of  domestic  magnesite,  Mr.  Franklin  said,  actually  jus- 
tified an  increase  in  the  tariff  duty  of  23/40c.  per  lb., 
equivalent  to  $11.50  per  net  ton,  but  he  said  that  his 
company  was  not  seeking  an  increase.  Instead,  he  said, 
it  is  hoping  to  get  into  heavier  production,  thereby  re- 
ducing overhead  costs,  and  giving  the  tariff  a  fair 
chance.  The  company  was  unable  to  operate  in  1921 
and  1922,  Mr.  Franklin  said,  owing  to  foreign  competi- 
tion. On  Feb.  23  of  this  year,  it  put  on  three  out  of 
its  five  smelters,  but  since  June  it  has  operated  only 
one.  The  company  considers  that  it  has  the  last  word 
in  .economical  operation,  Mr.  Franklin  said,  but  despite 
this  has  been  able  to  sell  but  one-third  of  the  domestic 
requirements. 

Chairman  Marvin  of  the  commission  said  that  an  in- 
vestigation would  require  considerable  time  and  it  must 
not  be  expected  that  it  could  be  made  in  a  short  period. 

Results  of  Investigation 

The  commission  made  public  the  result  of  its  do- 
mestic investigation  into  the  magnesite  situation  at  the 
same  time  it  held  the  hearing,  but  did  not  disclose  do- 
mestic costs  of  production  because  of  the  absence  of 
foreign  costs.  It  Is  declared  that  the  cost  of  magnesite 
delivered  to  the  consumer  is  the  determining  factor  in 
the  competitive  situation. 

The  following  table  gives  the  estimated  cost  f.o.b. 
cans  at  various  consuming  centers  of  dead-burned  mag- 
nesite from  the  principal  European  shipping  points  for 


Austrian  magnesite.  These  estimates  are  based  on  the 
average  declared  value  of  dead-burned  imported  to  the 
United  States  during  12  months  ending  Sept.  30,  1923, 
from  Trieste  and  Hamburg.  The  average  declared 
value  at  Trieste  was  $11.48  and  at  Hamburg  was  $19.93 
per  ton,  which  values  probably  include  a  profit: 

Point  of  , Sources 

Delivery  Trieste'  Hamburg" 

Chicago        $37. 6s  $43.00 

PiUsburgh    34.48  39.50 

Atlantic  ports    30.38  35.70 

^„-P°^^  "°'  include  foreign  port  charges  or  consulation ; 
$0.jO  pei-  ton  IS  included  for  handling  at  Atlantic  ports. 

Imports  of  Magnesite 

Imports  of  dead-burned  magnesite  for  the  12  months 
ending  Sept.  30  of  this  year  are  given  as  51,889  tons, 
of  which  51,142  came  from  Austria,  the  value  per  ton 
for  the  total  being  $13.22.  The  average  production 
since  1912  has  been  between  450,000  and  500,000  tons 
yearly  and  covers  all  kinds  of  magnesite.  The  dead- 
burned,  however,  constitutes  the  great  bulk. 

For  each  man-shift  at  the  mines,  an  average  of  1.8 
tons  of  crude  magnesite  is  produced,  the  report  says, 
in  dealing  with  labor  costs  in  this  country.  The  aver- 
age wage  rates  in  the  California  industry  are  from 
$4.25  to  $5  per  day,  and  in  Washington  from  $4.50  to 
$5.50  per  day  of  eight  hours."  The  yearly  average  prices 
of  magnesite  per  ton  f.o.b.  for  1923  are  given  as  $13.7C 
for  California  crude,  and  $33  for  Washington,  $41  foi 
Chester,  Pa.,  or  Baltimore  for  dead-burned  and  $66 
for  magnesite  brick  at  works.  Distribution  of  domesti( 
consumption  for  the  first  nine  months  of  1923  is  esti- 
mated at  TVg  per  cent  for  dead-burned;  27.7  per  ceni 
for  caustic  and  0.5  per  cent  for  crude.  Washingtoi 
is  said  to  have  crude  ore  reserves  of  22,900,000  net  ton; 
as  against  1,422,000  net  tons  for  California.  At  thi 
average  consumption  for  the  last  12  years,  287,000  ton; 
per  year,  these  reserves  would  last  for  85  years  withou' 
imports.  At  the  maximum  consumption  of  367,001 
tons  in  1920,  these  reserves  would  last  66  years.  It  i; 
declared  that  domestic  production  before  the  war  wa 
insignificant.  From  1916  to  1920,  inclusive,  domestic 
production  was  85  per  cent  of  consumption.  In  192: 
and  1922,  most  of  the  domestic  plants,  it  is  stated,  wen 
shut  down  and  domestic  production  was  28  per  cent  0 
consumption.  Since  the  present  tariff  act  became  effec 
tive,  there  has  been  some  revival,  it  is  pointed  out,  bu 
production  is  still  less  than  50  per  cent  of  presen 
capacity. 

"The  entire  domestic  production  is  along  the  Pacifi 
Coast,"  says  the  report.  "The  center  of  consumptio: 
for  caustic  is  presumably  near  the  center  of  popula 
tion  in  Indiana;  while  the  center  of  consumption  fo 
dead-burned  is  undoubtedly  close  to  Pittsburgh  on  at 
count  of  its  use  for  lining  steel  furnaces. 

"For  the  making  of  refractoi-y  brick  no  suitable  sut 
stitute  for  dead-burned  magnesite  has  been  found,  bv 
for  furnace  bottoms  and  for  minor  repairs  dolomit 
may  be  used.  The  presence  of  a  certain  amount  c 
iron  in  dead-bm-ned  magnesite  seems  necessary;  in  th 
Austrian  magnesite  this  occurs  in  the  crude  ore  s 
mined,  while  in  Washington  iron  is  added,  making 
synthetic  product  of  uniform  quality  claimed  to  ' 
equal  in  every  way  to  the  imported  product.  In  vie 
of  actual  acceptance  of  large  quantities  of  domesl. 
dead-burned,  the  question  of  preference  for  foreign  deat 
burned  probably  can  be  eliminated." 


The  National  Malleable  Castings  Co.,  Clevelan 
has  changed  its  name  to  the  National  Malleable  &  Ste 
Castings  Co.  in  order  to  more  clearly  indicate  the  scoi 
of  the  company's  business,  which  includes  steel  cas 
ings  as  well  as  malleable  iron  castings.  The  compai 
has  plants  in  Cleveland,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Sharon,  P; 
Toledo,  Ohio,  and   Chicago. 


The  Alliance  Machine  Co.,  Alliance,  Ohio,  shipped  ' 
Spain  recently  a  soaking  pit  charging  crane  and  ■ 
stripper  crane  to  be  installed  at  the  iron  and  stel 
works  being  built  by  the  Conipania  Siderurgica  ci 
Mediterraneo  at  Sagunto.  Frank  C.  Roberts  &  C, 
Philadelphia,  are  engineers  for  the  plant. 


Japan's  Iron  and  Steel  Industry  — 11 

Slow  Devt'lopmt'iit  of  Stetl  Makinj;  Until  the 

World  War  Slinnilalt'(l  Operations — Labor 

Problems  in  Their  Iiil'anev 


BY    DU.    INCl.    E.    KOTIINY 


UP  to  thi.'  time  Japan  began  to  expandj  and  even 
a  few  years  after  that  time,  it  met  its  small 
demand  for  pig  iron  and  steel  by  home  pro- 
duction in  the  ancient  works,  the  main  seat  of  which 
was  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  main  island, 
today's  government  district  Chugoku.  The  iron  works 
made  iron  from  magnetite  sand  on  charcoal  hearths 
by  the  Frishen  process.  In  addition  there  were  smaller 
iron    works,    some    with    charcoal    blast    furnaces,    in 
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Fig.  3 — Development  of  Prices  of  Pig  Iron  and  Finished 

Steel,    Ore    and    Coal    Prices    and    Wage    Rates,    From 

1913   to   1922   Inclusive.     Prices   are  in   yen    (1   yen   is 

about  50c.).     "Wages  alone  show  a  steady  advance 

the   Provinces    of   Ou   and   Iwate.     With   the   progress 

in  the  development  of  the  industry  the  demand  for 
pig  iron  and  steel  increased  to  such  an  extent  that 
it  could  not  be  met  by  the  old  plants.  Furthermore, 
these  plants  could  not  compete  with  foreign  products 
and  consequently  went  under,  or  at  the  best  made 
a   bare   living.     They   were   of   local   importance   only. 

First   Modern    Japanese    Plants 

Until   the  end  of  the  nineties   of  the   last   century 
almost   the   entire   steel   consumption   was   covered  by 


•Translated  from  Stalil  und  Eisen  of  June  14  and  21,  1923, 
by  Paul  Cebrat,  Perin  &  Marshall,  New  Tork.  The  first 
section,  dealing  with  pig  iron  and  its  raw  materials  and  with 
imports,    appeared  at  page    1317    of  our  Nov.   15   issue. 

ton  page  463  of  The  Iron  Age,  Aug.  23,  this  plant  will 
be  found  near  the  southwest  end  of  Japan,  on  the  map  show- 
ing the  locations  of  the  seven  blast  furnace  plants  ot  Chma. 
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importation.  Until  that  time  no  modern  steel  works 
had  been  started.  Among  the  old  plants  the  most 
important  was  the  Kamaishi  .steelworks.  The  Jap- 
anese Government,  however,  soon  recognized  the  ad- 
vantage to  the  country  of  having  its  own  steel 
industry.  It,  therefore,  took  the  first  steps  for  the 
development  of  this  industry  by  building  a  modem 
blast  furnace  and  steel  plant  and  started  toward  the 
end  of  the  nineties  the  Government  steelworks 
Wakamatsu,  also  called  Yawataf  or  steel  plant  Etsu, 
which  in  the  course  of  the  following  year  was  ex- 
tended and  is  today  the  largest  and  most  modern 
steel  plant  of  Japan.  It  was  equipped  for  the  pro- 
duction of  shapes  and  merchant  bars,  ship  plates, 
rails,   wire   and   war   material. 

This  attempt  of  the  Government,  however,  found 
no  response  from  Japanese  business  men.  The  re- 
turns of  the  Government  steel  plant  were  not  suffi- 
cient proof  to  them  that  making  iron  and  steel  in 
Japan  could  be  profitable.  The  steelworks  had  not 
shown  a  profit  up  to  the  first  years  of  the  war;  on 
the  contrary,  repeated  allowances  had  to  be  made  by 
the  Government  to  cover  its  deficit.  The  number  of 
iron  and  steelworks  founded  in  Japan  up  to  the  time 
of  the  World  War  was  consequently  very  small.  Only 
a  few  steel  plants  came  into  being,  and  these  owed 
their  existence  to  Government  contracts  for  the  army, 
the  navy  and  the  railroads. 

In  1903  the  Kobe  steelworks,  and  in  1906  the 
Japan  steelworks  in  Muroran  (Hokkaido)  were  or- 
ganized. Both  plants  built  Siemens-Martin  (open- 
hearth)  steelworks,  which  were  equipped  for  the  manu- 
facture of  steel  castings  and  steel  forgings  for  the 
navy,  the  merchant  marine,  shipyards  and  the  rail- 
roads. In  1906  the  largest  Japanese  shipbuilder,  the 
Kawasaki  Dockyard  Co.,  built  its  own  steel  plant, 
to  cover  its  requirements  of  steel  castings  and 
forgings. 

In  1912  the  Japan  Steel  Tube  Co.  (Nippon 
Kokwan  K.K.)  began  the  construction  of  its  works  in 
Kawasaki,  province  Tokio,  to  make  Japan  independent 
of  foreign  countries  in  regard  to  the  supply  of  rolled 
steel  pipe.  Besides  this  they  built  rolling  mills  for 
merchant  bars  and  shapes,  as  well  as  boiler  and  ship 
plates.  The  steel  plant  Kamaishi,  too,  showed  in  the 
meantime  further  developments.  Especially  Japan's 
wars  before  the  World  War  greatly  influenced  the 
steady   development   of   this   plant. 

Profits   Not    Obtainable 

To  sum  up,  until  short'y  before  the  war  only  such 
plants  had  originated,  besides  the  Government  steel 
plant,  as  had  profitable  operations  guaranteed  or  at 
least  anticipated,  either  by  assistance  in  the  form  of 
Government  orders,  or  by  supplying  the  home  market 
or  specializing  in  a  particular  line.  Two  reasons  for 
the  inability  of  the  Government  plant  and  other  plants 
to  operate  at  a  profit,  in  competition  with  foreign 
products,   are   as   follows: 

1.  The  higher  price  of  Japan's  coke  and  ore  re- 
sulted in  higher  cost  of  these  materials  per  ton  of 
pig  iron  than  in  other  countries.  Table  IX  gives  a 
comparison  of  material  costs  in  Germany,  America 
and  Japan,  according  to  1912  prices.  In  this  tabulation 
the  Japanese  and  German  prices  are  converted  into 
dollars   at   normal   prewar   rates. 

2.  In  Japan,  due  to  the  insufficient  education  of 
the  working  men  for  their  calling,  the  efficiency  of  a 
plant   was    lower   than   that   of  a    plant  of   equal   size 
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Table  IX.— Average  1912  Prices  (a) 

, Japan ,  , Germany ^  , United  States* , 

Price               Cost  per  Ton  Price  Cost  per  Ton  Price  Cost  per  Ton 

Subject                               per  Ton               of  Pig  Iron  per  Ton  of  Pig  Iron  per  Ton  of  Pig  Iron 

Col<e   $7.20                       $7.20  $3.72  $3.72  $3.00e  $3.00 

Ore   2.S5b                      5.70  1.20c  3.60  Z.OOd  6.00 

Total    12.90  7.32  9.00 

Price   of   pig  iron $22.57  $14.76  $14.00 

\otes:   (a)  Based  on  normal  excliange  rate:  1  mark  =   24c.  and  1  yen   =   50c. 

(6)  Chinese  Haematite  with  55  per  cent  Fe. 

(c)  Minette  with  35  per  cent  Fe. 

(d)  Lake  Superior  non-Bessemer  with  51.5  per  cent  Fe. 

(e)  Connellsville. 

•Figures  for  the  United  States,  not  in  the  original  article,  have  been  added  for  comparison 


in  Europe  or  America.  Production  cost  was  therefore 
higher  than  in  other  countries,  in  spite  of  lower  wages. 
In  many  new  installations  many  labor  saving  devices 
were  omitted  on  account  of  the  low  wages,  which 
had  an  unfavorable  influence  on  production  cost,  in 
spite  of  the   low  wages. 

In  pig  iron  and  ordinary  merchant  iron,  therefore, 
Japan  could  not  compete  with  the  tonnage  production 
of  other  countries.     The  cost  of  shipping  and  the  im- 


Table  X. — Merchant  Ship  Building 

Registered 
Tear  Tons 

1918 489,924 

1919 611,833 

1920 456.642 

1921 .- 227,425 

1922 83,419 


Fear 
1913 

Registered 
Tons 
64  664 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

85,861 

49,408 

145,624 

350,141 

port  duty  did  not  give  the  Japanese  industry  sufficient 
advantage  for  a  healthy  growth  on  a  solid  founda- 
tion. Before  the  war  a  steel  industry  capable  of  sup- 
plying the  home  demand  could  have  developed  only 
if  foreign  competition  had  been  excluded,  or  at  least 
made  more  difficult  by  a  sufficiently  high  import  duty. 
At  that  time  the  duty  on  pig  iron  was  very  low,  only 


iron  and  steel  increased  from  day  to  day.  Fig.  3 
gives  a  picture  of  the  development  of  pig  iron  and 
steel  prices  before,  during  and  after  the  war.  It 
shows  that  in  the  beginning,  with  nearly  constant 
wages,  coal  and  ore  costs,  the  prices  for  pig  iron  and 
steel  rose  rapidly. 

Production  of  pig  iron  and  steel  became  extremely 
profitable.  Plants  already  in  operation  were  able  to 
pay  dividends  of  100  per  cent  on  the  capital  invest- 
ment. It  can  readily  be  understood  that  this  attracted 
Japanese  merchants  and  financiers.  The  Government 
also  recognized  the  advantage  to  the  country,  in  case 
of  war,  to  have  its  own  well-developed  steel  industry, 
capable  of  supplying  the  home  demand.  It  was  there- 
fore the  aim  of  financiers  and  merchants,  as  well  as 
of  the  Government,  to  reach  this  goal.  The  Govern- 
ment assisted  in  organizing  a  home  steel  industry 
by  two  measures: 

1.  In  1917  a  law  was  enacted  to  promote  the 
steel  industry,  with  the  following  principal  points: 
A. — The   law   of   expropriation    of   land   was    extended 

to  apply  to  steel  works  and  refining  plants  which 

had  a  yearly  capacity  of  35  tons  or  more. 
B. — All    Government-owned    forests    and    other    lands 

were  made  available  to  steel  works  by  leasing  or 

selling,  except  in  special  cases. 
C. — All  persons  employed  in  the  construction  of  steel 


Table  XI. — Production  and  Imports  of  Ferroalloys 
(Quantities  in   Metric  Tons) 


Yeat  Prod. 

1912  

1913  

1914  63 

1915 

1916 

1917  1,707 

1918  2,174 

1919  2,067 

1920  1,084 


Ferromanganese 
Prod.    Imports 


2,313 
1,442 
2,879 
3,201 
7,339 
11,647 
10,831 
4,203 
4.515 


1,107 

4,047 

1,084 

2,654 

2,351 

603 

764 

2,519 

510 

707 


Ferrosilicon 


Prod.    Imports 


Fe-Wo    Fe-Cr 


Fe-Cr 

ind  Other 
Alloys 

Other 

Alloys 

Imports 

690 

673 

207 

1.071 

345 

535 

38 

72 

72 

339 

118 

1.67  yen  (83c.)  per  ton.  For  merchant  bars  the  duty 
was  considerably  higher,  being  10  yen,  ($4.98)  per 
ton,  equalling  about  12  per  cent  of  the  value. 

EflFect  of  the  World  War 

An  inducement  to  develop  the  steel  industry  did 
not  exist  before  the  war,  which,  with  its  effects  and 
its  lessons,  was  of  great  influence  in  the  development 
of  the  Japanese  steel  industry.  The  elimination  of 
imports  from  Germany  which,  according  to  Table  VII 
(page  1319,  Nov.  15)  had  amounted  to  almost  one-third 
of  Japan's  imports  of  merchant  iron,  and  the  great 
difficulties  of  importing  from  America  and  England, 
resulted  in  the  demand  for  pig  iron  and  steel  being 
satisfied  only  with  the  greatest  difficulties.  Japan 
soon  perceived  the  splendid  opportunity  offered  it  by 
the  war  to  improve  considerably  its  merchant  marine 
and  to  develop  its  industries,  since  the  war  opened 
large  territories  of  the  world  for  exportation. 

Demand  for  pig  iron  and  steel  grew  rapidly  soon 
after  the  beginning  of  the  war.  Caused  by  the  great 
difference   between   supply   and  demand,   prices   of   pig 


were  exempt  from  all  taxes  for  ten  years, 
beginning  with  the  year  following  the  starting 
of  construction  of  the  plant. 


Table  XII. — Changes  in  Cost  of  Living  and  Wages 
Per  Cent  Increase  or  Decrease  Based  on  1912  =  100 

1920 
First  Second 

Subject  1912     1914  1917      1919     Half    Half 

Necessities  of  life — 

Cereals— Rice    100  76  95        225        247        183 

Cereals — Average   .  .    100  36  108        211       247        168 

Other  food 100       101  116        190       237        229 

Clothing    100  92        156        272        382       333 

Other    articles 100  99  151        262        318       257 

Total  average..    100         96  145       238       292       246 

Wages — 

Agricultural      100        104  117        236        236       281 

Clothing  trade 100        102  123        232        232       306 

Food  industry 100        103  126        233       233        272 

Building    trade 100  99  113        210       210       287 

Carpenters    100       101  120        227       227        294 

Other   labor 100        100  121        226       226       301 

Average     100        102  119        226        226       291 
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D. — Ore  imported  for   such   plants  was   admitted  duty 

free. 
E. — All    materials    used    in    the    construction    of    such 

plants  were  allowed   to  enter  free  of  duty. 
F. — The  product  of  iron  ore  mines  organized  in  Korea 

was  exempt  from   import  duty  in   Japan. 
2.— The  Chino-Japanese   mining  aRrcement  assured 
the  ore  and  coal  supply  for  a  home  steel  industry. 

Many  New  Plants  Built 

Stimulated  by  the  large  profits  and  the  assistance 
given  the  steel  industry  by  the  Government,  a  great 
number  of  new  enterprises  was  brought  into  existence 
during  the  war,  existing  plants  were  enlarged,  and 
old  plants  that  for  a  long  time  had  ceased  to  operate, 
on  account  of  their  inability  to  compete,  were  brought 
into  life  again  and  modernized.  Shipbuilders  en- 
deavored to  produce  their  own  steel;  their  consump- 
tion was  large,  since  shipbuilding  developed  vigorously. 
Table  X  shows  the  extent  of  Japanese  shipbuilding 
from  1913  to  1922. 

The  Kawasaki  Dockyard  Co.,  Kobe,  which  in  1906 
had  already  started  operations  in  its  own  steel  plant, 
enlarged  this  by  the  addition  of  a  rolling  mill  for 
merchant  bars  and  shapes,  and  later  built  a  second 
steel  plant  with  a  plate  mill  to  fill  the  requirements 
for  ship  plates.  The  second  great  shipbuilding  con- 
cern, the  Mitsubishi  Dockyard  Co.,  made  itself  inde- 
pendent, regarding  the  supply  of  pig  iron  and  steel, 
by  constructing  a  blast  furnace  and  steel  plant  in 
Kenjiho,  Korea,  which  was  equipped  for  the  produc- 
tion of  merchant  bars  and  shapes  as  well  as  ship 
plates.  To  the  shipyard  in  Nagasaki  was  added  a 
steel  foundry  to  supply  the  various  yards  of  this 
concern  with  steel  castings.  The  newly  organized 
Asano  Shipbuilding  Co.  built  at  the  same  time  its 
own  steel  plant. 

For  the  Imperial  steelworks  a  large  extension  pro- 
gram was  planned  by  which  its  capacity  was  to  be 
increased  to  750,000  tons  of  pig  iron  and  steel  an- 
nually. The  old  blast  furnace  and  steel  plant 
Kamaishi  was  further  enlarged.  New  blast  furnace 
plants,  as  the  Hokkaido  Seitetsu  K.K.  (Hokkaido  or 
Wanishi  Steel  Co.),  the  Toyo  Seitetsu  K.  K.  (Orient 
Steel  Co.),  the  Honkeiko  Iron  Works  and  the  An-Shan 
blast  furnace  and  steel  plant  were  built.  It  is  said 
that  the  latter  exceeds  in  capacity  the  Imperial  steel- 
works. It  was  planned  to  enlarge  the  An-Shan  works 
to  produce  up  to  1,000,000  tons  of  pig  iron  and  rolled 
steel  annually.  The  Kobe  steelworks  plant  was  en- 
larged by  the  construction  of  a  new  steel  plant.  The 
big  Japanese  concern  Sumitomo,  which  is  interested 
in  nearly  all  branches  of  industry,  also  entered  the 
field  of  producing  steel.  It  constructed  a  steel  plant, 
which  was  equipped  for  the  production  of  steel  cast- 
ings and  heavy  forgings  for  merchant  and  warship 
builders,  railroads  and  machinery  builders. 

Special  Products 

Some  concerns  also  took  up  the  manufacture  of 
special  steels.  In  some  of  the  old  plants,  using  the 
Frishen  process  on  charcoal  hearths,  electric  furnaces 
were  installed,  and  new  electric  steel  works  were  built 
which  turned  toward  this  new  field.  In  spite  of  all 
these  installations,  today  by  far  the  largest  part  of 
special  steel  has  yet  to  be  imported.  Exact  data  re- 
garding the  consumption  and  the  importation  of  this 
material  are  not  available,  since  the  import  of  special 
steels  is  not  listed  separately  in  the  statistics  issued 
by  the  customs  offices.  Imports  were  made  from  Eng- 
land, Germany,  Austria  and  Sweden. 

Production  of  gray  iron  foundries  also  increased 
considerably  during  the  war,  though  no  statistics  are 
available.  From  the  total  pig  iron  consumption  and 
that  used  for  conversion  into  steel  it  can  be  estimated 
that,  in  Japan's  iron  foundries,  up  to  400,000  tons  of 
pig  iron  were  made  into  iron  castings.  The  larger 
foundries  are  usually  connected  with  machine  works 
or  shipyards.  Many  of  the  plants  constructed  during 
war  times  are  now  lying  idle  or  have  been  converted 
to  other  uses. 

The  production  of  ferroalloys  increased  in  a  similar 


manner.     Table  XI  shows  Japan's   production  and  im- 
ports of  ferroalloys  from   1912  to   1921. 

Prices,  Profits  and  ExpansioD 

With  pig  iron  and  steel  prices  during  war  times 
constantly  rising,  and  the  consequent  large  profits  of 
the  steel  industry,  the  desire  to  organize  new  steel 
companies  grew  more  and  more.  New  steel  companies 
grew  like  mushrooms  after  a  rain.  The  end  of  the 
war,  however,  interrupted  this  feverish  development. 
From  Fig.  3  it  can  be  seen  that  the  end  of  the  war 
was  followed  by  a  rapid  decline  of  pig  iron  and  steel 
prices. 

This  decrease,  however,  was  not  accompanied  by 
a  decline  in  coal  and  ore  prices  or  wages.  In  spite 
of  the  war  being  ended,  prices  of  food  and  other  neces- 
sities of  life  increased,  and  instead  of  wages  being 
reduced,  they  had  to  be  raised  again  and  again.  Table 
XII  illustrates  the  fluctuations  in  the  cost  of  living  and 
the  different  wages  between  1912  to  1920,  since  when 
prices  have  not  materially  changed.  Table  XII  indi- 
cates that,  in  a  general  way,  the  increase  in  wages 
corresponds  with  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  living. 
No  improvement  in  living  conditions  was  obtained  by 
the  Japanese  workman  with  the  higher  wages. 

In  the  construction  of  their  works  quite  a  number 
of  newly  organized  plants  had,  as  the  main  object  in 
view,  production  as  quickly  as  possible,  so  as  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  high  prices  in  the  shortest  time.  In 
consequence,  construction  procedure  was  not  always 
systematic.  Nor  in  all  cases  was  the  necessary  atten- 
tion paid  to  the  mechanical  equipment.  In  some  in- 
stances old  plants,  which  had  been  discarded  in  Amer- 
ica, were  purchased.  Auxiliary  departments,  espe- 
cially, were  in  many  cases  not  equipped  with  the  neces- 
sary mechanical  devices,  necessitating  much  manual 
labor. 

When  the  Slump  Came 

Declining  prices  and  continuously  rising  wages  soon 
resulted  in  heavily  curtailed  or  entirely  disappearing 
profits.  Most  of  the  plants  created  only  at  the  end 
of  war  times  abandoned,  therefore,  the  construction  of 
proposed  plants  or  stopped  further  building.  Con- 
templated extensions  of  existing  plants  were  post- 
poned, and  it  is  questionable  whether  they  will  ever 
be  completed.  Among  those  who  were  compelled  to 
postpone  their  ambitious  plans  should  be  mentioned 
particularly  the  An-Shan  iron  and  steel  works  of  the 
South-Manchurian  Railroad.  The  postponement  of  the 
completion  of  this  plant  has  also  another  cause:  up 
to  the  present  no  economic  method  has  been  worked 
out  to  treat  the  ores,  which  are  the  foundation  of  this 
project.  As  long  as  this  question  cannot  be  solved 
satisfactorily,  the  future  of  this  enterprise  is  entirely 
problematical. 


(To  be  concluded) 


Locomotive  Output  More  Than  Double  Same 
Period  in  1922 

The  Department  of  Commerce,  Washington,  an- 
nounces that  total  shipments  of  new  locomotives  from 
manufacturing  plants  in  the  United  States  during  the 
11  months  of  1923  ended  Nov.  30  were  2860,  of  which 
2680  were  for  American  railroads  and  180  for  foreign 
roads.  This  is  more  than  double  the  number  turned  out 
in  the  same  11  months  of  1922,  when  862  domestic  loco- 
motives and  202  for  foreign  use  were  built  and  shipped 
by  American  locomotive  shops. 

Unfilled  orders  on  Nov.  30  showed  a  reduction  from 
those  of  Oct.  31.  At  the  end  of  November,  there  were 
unfilled  orders  for  656  domestic  locomotives  and  35  for 
foreign  use,  a  total  of  691,  while  at  the  end  of  the  pre- 
ceding month  the  total  of  unfilled  orders  was  977.  At 
the  end  of  November,  1922,  the  locomotive  shops  had 
unfilled  orders  for  1619  locomotives,  the  last  quarter 
of  1922  having  been  marked  by  more  active  buying  than 
the  last  quarter  of  1923. 


Conveyor  System  in  Continuous  Motion 

Handles    Windshield    Frames    Into    Tanlcs    and    Through 

Ovens  Without  Pause — Capacity  3000 

Pieces  in  9  Hr. 


MARKED  saving  in  labor,  increase  in  production 
and  improvement  in  the  product  has  been  effected 
at  the  plant  of  the  Ternstedt  Mfg.  Co.,  Detroit, 
by  the  installation  of  a  chain  conveyor  system  for  han- 
dling frames  of  automobile  windshields  during  the  en- 
ameling, baking  and  other  operations.  Features  of  this 
conveyor  are  its  length,  which  is  1300  ft.,  and  the 
numerous  turns  it  makes  in  its  winding  course  through 
the  enameling  department. 

The  conveyor  consists  of  an  I-beam  runway  on 
which  run  trolleys  having  roller  bearings  and  placed  on 
4-ft.  centers.   Permanently  attached  to  the  trolleys  and 


The  conveyor  first  passes  over  a  dip  tank,  in  which 
the  parts  are  submerged  and  given  a  lacquer  coat,  and 
then  over  a  70-ft.  drain  section.  Then  it  enters  the  first 
oven,  in  which  the  lacquer  coat  is  baked.  After  this^ 
operation  the  pieces  are  given  a  spray  coat  of  enamel, 
the  work  being  lifted  from  the  rack  for  spraying.  Then 
the  pieces  go  to  another  oven  for  a  second  baking, 
which  is  followed  by  a  second  spray  coating  of  enamel 
and  the  third  or  final  baking.  Then  the  frames  pass 
to  the  inspection  department,  after  which  they  are 
loaded  for  shipment.  The  emptied  racks  move  around. 
to  the  loading  platform  for  reloading. 


Taken  Near  the- 
Loading-  Station. 
This  View  Shows- 
the  Design  of 
the  Conveyor 
and  the  Method 
of  Handling  the- 
Windshi  e Id 
Frames.  Near- 
the  ceiling  ap- 
pears a  section 
of  the  conveyor 
with  the  racks 
empty.  Note  the 
prongs  on  the- 
racks,  to  sepa- 
rate the  pieces - 
being  carried 


suspended  by  two  chains  are  racks  7  ft.  long  and  4V2 
ft.  wide,  on  which  the  work  is  placed.  The  conveyor 
makes  16  right-angle  turns  in  its  complete  circuit 
through  the  enameling  department,  the  chain  passing 
around  large  sprocket  wheels  in  making  these  turns.  In 
addition  it  makes  several  upward  and  downward  turns, 
at  some  points  being  near  the  floor  and  at  others  close 
to  the  ceiling,  leaving  a  clear  floor  space  below. 

On  reaching  the  enameling  department,  the  frames 
are  cleaned  in  a  series  of  tanks  located  along  one  side 
of  the  room.  After  being  washed  and  wiped  they  are 
placed  on  the  racks,  30  pieces  on  each  rack,  the  load- 
ing section  of  the  conveyor  being  directly  back  of  the 
cleaning  tanks.  The  conveyor  is  in  continuous  opera- 
tion, moving  at  a  speed  of  approximately  18  in.  per 
minute,  and  such  hand  operations  as  are  required  in  the 
process,  as  going  over  the  pieces  with  wire  brushes 
after  the  first  baking,  are  performed  by  one  or  more 
operators  as  the  work  passes  their  stations.  The  con- 
veyor and  enameling  equipment  have  a  capacity  of 
approximately  3000  pieces  in  a  9-hr.  day. 


Baking  is  done  in  Maehler  automatic  gas-fired; 
ovens,  each  of  the  three  ovens  being  90  ft.  in  length.. 
The  oven  temperatvrre  is  automatically  controlled,  being- 
250  deg.  Fahr.  at  the  oven  entrance  and  350  deg.  at 
the  outgoing  end.  At  the  conveyor  speed  used  it  takes - 
1  hr.  for  the  work  to  pass  through  the  oven.  The  con- 
veyor is  driven  by  a  20-hp.  motor  through  a  400  to  1 
reduction  gear.  An  automatic  takeup  eliminates  slack 
in  the  chain.  The  conveyor  system  was  installed  by 
the  James  F.  Miller  &  Hurst  Corporation,  Detroit. 

The  company  has  found  that  with  the  use  of  the  con- 
veyor system  it  has  secured  a  uniform  coating  of  en- 
amel as  well  as  a  uniform  baking  and  color  of  the 
enameled  parts,  due  to  the  even  temperature  of  the 
oven  and  the  method  of  handling  the  material  on 
racks.  The  improvement  in  the  finished  product  as- 
compared  with  that  made  by  the  former  method  is  esti- 
mated at  50  per  cent. 

Artificial  ventilation  is  provided  to  assure  clean' 
atmosphere  in  the  enameling  department.  A  ventilat- 
ing system  supplies  some  50,000  en.  ft.  of  air  per  minute.. 
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QUALITY  OF  GRAY  IRON^ 


Recent   Progress   Made — High   Tensile   Castings — 
Pearlitic  Cast  Iron 

As  to  the  progress  which  has  been  made  in  gray 
iron  quality,  this  perhaps  can  best  be  discussed  by  ask- 
ing and  making  answer  to  certain  questions.  Has  there 
been  any  real  improvement  in  the  product  itself  during 
the  past  30  years?  Are  we  at  a  standstill  in  this  par- 
ticular and,  if  not,  in  what  direction  can  we  look  for 
betterment?  Have  improvements  been  made  in  uni- 
formity of  product?  Have  we  kept  pace  with  the  de- 
mands of  the  engineer  designer,  forced  upon  him 
through  the  many  special  requirements  for  increased 
ultimate  strength  and  decreased  brittleness,  such  as 
those  occasioned  by  the  intricacies  of  the  machines  he 
is  at  times  called  upon  to  build,  parts  of  which  must 
be  such  as  to  stand  up  in  service  against  high  pressure 
and  temperature  without  alteration  in  dimensions  or 
contour,  with  freedom  from  leakage  and  a  machine- 
ability  such  as  to  permit  maximum  production,  or  such 
as  those  involved  in  the  making  of  castings  for  surface 
plates  or  straight  edges  that  will  remain  perfectly  true 
after  they  have  been  machined  to  dimensions,  etc? 

We  perhaps  can  answer  these  questions  and  analyze 
the  situation  to  better  advantage  if  we  take  into 
account  the  mechanical  properties  by  which  the  quality 
of  a  metal  is  usually  measured,  and  the  effect  of  heat 
treatment  on  these  properties,  through  which  procedure 
we  can  see  more  clearly  where  we  stand.  These  me- 
chanical properties  ordinarily  comprise  tensile  strength, 
elastic  limit,  reduction  of  area  and  elongation. 
Inasmuch  as  ordinarily  the  gray  iron  casting  as  cast 
possesses  trivial,  if  any,  ductility  at  all  we  are  forced 
to  ignore  the  last  two  items,  for  in  the  absence  of  duc- 
tility there  can  be  no  reduction  of  area  or  elongation. 
Also  in  the  absence  of  ductility  the  elastic  limit  will 
practically  coincide  with  the  ultimate  strength,  so  that 
in  referring  to  the  latter  we  are  including  the  former. 
We  find  that  the  introduction  of  steel  in  the  mixture 
has  resulted  in  the  production  of  a  stronger  casting, 
the  average  ultimate  strength  of  which  may  be  placed 
at  about  33,000  lb. 

High  Tensile  Cast  Iron 

A  special  gray  iron  product  that  will  average  around 
50,000  lb.  ultimate,  possessing  a  measurable  ductility, 
machineable  at  practical  speed,  and  for  which  there  is 
considerable  demand  is  now  being  produced  at  a  foundry 
in  the  South.  In  the  case  of  10  tensile  test  bars  of  this 
product  tested  by  the  Bureau  of  Standards,  the  lowest 
ultimate  strength  was  45,300  and  the  highest  56,500 
lb.;  the  elongation  in  the  case  of  four  of  the  bars  was 
one  per  cent,  while  the  average  Brinell  was  290 — results 
which  are  quite  remarkable  as  compared  with  semi- 
steel. 

That  any  specified  gray  iron  product  now  can  be 
made  with  a  very  fair  degree  of  uniformity  by  even 
those  not  equipped  with  a  chemical  laboratory  must  be 
acknowledged,  as  dependable  blast  furnace  analyses 
accompany  each  car  of  pig  iron  shipped.  Actually, 
what  we  are  safe  in  stating  is  that  uniformity  of 
product  can  be  assured;  that  great  progress  has  been 
made  in  ultimate  strength  in  the  case  of  such  castings 
as  are  not  required  to  be  machined;  that  this  would  not 
obtain  in  the  case  of  castings  which  have  to  be  machined 
to  accommodate  present-day  mass  production;  that 
through  the  use  of  ferroalloys  or  the  straight  additions 
of  certain  metals  the  possibility  of  making  a  product 
of  high  ultimate  strength  that  will  be  easy  to  machine 
is  remote;  that,  in  the  absence  of  heat  treatment,  no 
one  has  been  able  to  impart  to  the  slightest  degree  any 
ductility  to  gray  iron,  except  to  the  trivial  extent  found 
in  the  very  strong  castings  previously  referred  to. 
When  heat  treatment  is  applied  today  it  is  for  the  pur- 
pose of  increasing  the  machineability  of  small  castings; 
for  the  development  of  torsional  or  transverse  ductility, 
and  for  the  quick  ageing  of  castings,  to  the  end  that 

•From  an  address  by  EnrKiue  Touceda,  consulting  metal- 
lurgist American  Malleable  Castings  Association,  Albany, 
N.  Y..  delivered  before  the  National  Foundora*  Association  In 
New  York,  Nov.  21. 


even  the  slightest  trace  of  internal   strains  will  have 
been  completely  removed. 

We  might  sum  up  the  situation  by  stating: 

That  little  if  any  improvement  has  been  made  in  mechan- 
ical properties  in  the  case  of  those  castings  that  are  required^ 
to  be  machined  at  a  high  rate  of  speed. 

That  considerable  improvement   in   ultimate   strength  has,)! 
been  made  when  machineability   is  not  a  major  requirement. 'jj 

That  no  improvement  has  been  made  in  ductility  except 
slightly  as  indicated  in  the  high  tensile  strength  gray  iron 
product  previously  referred  to. 

That,  at  the  expense  of  ultimate  strength,  castings  can 
be  heat  treated  in  order  to  make  them  more  easily  machined, 
and  finally  [ 

That  they  can  be  heat  treated  in  such  a  manner  that  the' 
ultimate  strength  may  be  very  slightly  increased  and  soon?* 
torsional  ductility  established  in  the  case  of  thin  sections. 

Pearlitic   Cast    Iron 

Before  concluding  my  talk  on  gray  iron  I  would 
call  your  attention  to  a  character  of  product  now  being 
marketed  in  Germany  under  the  name  of  "pearlitic  cast 
iron"  concerning  which  the  speaker  cannot  talk  authori- 
tatively regarding  commercial  possibilities  or  mechan- 
ical properties.  It  is  a  comparatively  new  step  and, 
in  the  thought  that  some  of  you  may  have  heard  of 
these  castings  and  do  not  quite  understand  why  the 
product  has  been  given  this  name,  a  few  words  of  ex- 
planation follow. 

It  is  possible  to  have  a  casting  in  which  all  of  the 
carbon  is  present  as  graphite;  or,  one  in  which  all  of 
the  carbon  is  combined;  or,  the  usual  case  where  a 
comparatively  small  percentage  of  the  total  carbon  is 
in  the  combined  form  and  the  balance  in  the  form  of 
graphite.  When  combined  carbon  is  present,  it  is  be- 
cause during  the  solidification  of  the  iron  all  of  the 
carbon  fails  to  separate  out  as  graphite,  with  the  result 
that  the  amount  that  does  not  separate  unites  chemi- 
cally with  a  definite  amount  of  iron  to  form  a  hard  alloy, 
which  in  turn  immediately  mixes  mechanically  with 
more  iron  to  form  a  tough  and  strong  aggregate  called 
pearlite. 

To  be  somewhat  more  explicit,  let  us  consider  an 
iron  that  contains  0.25  per  cent  of  combined  carbon; 
which  represents  the  amount  of  carbon  that  refused 
to  separate  out  as  graphite.  Now,  while  this  amount 
of  carbon  is  in  itself  trivial,  it  happens  that  it  will 
unite  with  15  times  its  own  weight  of  iron  to  form  a 
very  hard  carbide  of  iron  which,  as  soon  as  formed, 
will  mix  spontaneously  with  eight  times  its  weight  of 
iron  to  produce  the  aggregate  referred  to.  In  short, 
from  this  minute  quantity  of  combined  carbon  there 
will  be  formed  30  per  cent  of  the  strong  and  tough 
mechanical  mixture  called  pearlite.  As  about  0.85  per 
cent  of  combined  carbon  will  yield  100  per  cent  of 
pearlite,  the  structural  composition  of  a  cast  iron  with 
this  percentage  of  combined  carbon  wUl  consist  wholly 
of  a  ground  mass  of  pearlite.  throughout  which  will  be 
distributed  the  balance  of  the  carbon  in  flakes. 

Pearlitic  cast  iron  therefore  is  an  iron  in  which  the 
ground  mass  consists  essentially  of  pearlite.  The  pro- 
cedure used  in  the  making  of  this  product  is  to  pour 
in  a  highly  heated  sand  mold  molten  iron  low  in  phos- 
phorus, fairly  low  in  carbon  and  in  which  the  silicon 
content  has  been  so  adjusted  that  the  fracture  of  the 
easting  would  be  white  if  the  molten  metal  had  been 
poured  in  an  ordinary  green  sand  mold.  When  poured 
in  a  highly  heated  sand  mold,  however,  the  cooling  of 
the  iron  is  so  retarded  that  time  is  available  for  con- 
siderable of  the  carbon  to  precipitate  as  graphite,  with 
the  result  that  instead  of  a  white  fracture  being  pro- 
duced the  fracture  will  be  gray.  Structurally,  the 
ground  mass  will  be  wholly  or  almost  wholly  pearlitic; 
the  particles  of  graphitic  carbon  will  be  rather  small 
and  of  a  nodular  rather  than  a  flaky  form;  the  casting 
will  be  free  from  internal  strains;  while  the  metal  will 
be  tough  and  strong  and  accompanied  with  some  slight 
ductility. 

Concerning  the  actual  mechanical  properties  I  have 
been  unable  to  secure  reliable  information.  It  is  apr 
parent  that  the  method  of  manufacture  would  be  costlj. 
in  the  absence  of  some  continuous  method  whereby  per- 
manent sand  lined  molds  are  used  or  some  scheme  em- 
ployed of  which  the  speaker  is  in  ignorance. 


Germany  Under  (^nrreney  Stahilization 

lln«Mn|>l«)MiHiil  Kstiiiiatrd  at  2,r>00,(HH) — Kiihi   Aj^n-eiiM-iits 

with    FnMicli    Onerous — Hugo   Stiniies   Reaches    for 

Control  in  (//echo-Slovakia  and  Poland 


|-tU<LlN,  (IKKMANY,  Nov.  21.-  The  tall  of  the  Stivse- 
niaiin  coalition  cabinet  has  coincided  with  agreements 
between  the  Ruhr  industrials  and  the  P'rench  occupyinfr 
authorities,  permitting  the  resumption  of  work.  The 
"rentenmark,"  a  supposedly  stable  currency  of  one 
gold  mark  value,  which  first  appeared  Nov.  15,  is 
Stresemann's  most  notable  achievement.  The  reten- 
niark  is  convertible  into  mortgage"  bonds,  which  are 
in  turn  secured  on  land  and  industrial  property.  It 
is  doubtful  whether  the  new  currency  will  be  really 
stable.  As  a  result  of  the  enormous  recent  rise  in 
gold  prices,  which  is  a  result  of  the  Government's  policy 
of  artificially  keeping  down  the  dollar  exchange,  the 
rentenmark,  being  in  law  a  goldmark,  has  in  the  home 
market  only  a  fraction  of  the  purchasing  power  of 
a  pre-war  gold  mark;  and  has,  therefore,  already  de- 
preciated. The  Streseniann  anti-Cartels  law  has  come 
into  force  and  has  resulted  in  the  moderation  of  selling 
conditions  by  some  of  the  large  steel  companies. 
.\gainst  others  the  authorities  have  instituted  proceed- 
ings before  the  new  Cartels  Court.  Official  salarie.s 
and  a  part  of  wages  are  now  largely  paid  in  renten- 
marks.  The  eight  hour  labor  law  no  longer  exists. 
This  measure  was  enforced  by  a  decree  dating  from 
the  period  of  demobilization,  which  was  last  renewed 
up  to  Nov.  17,  but  has  now  lapsed.  The  Socialist 
party  is  pressing  for  its  revival.  Representatives  of 
the  iron  and  steel  traders  have  resigned  from  the 
Steel  Syndicate  as  a  protest  against  the  conditions 
imposed  by  the  Syndicate's  price  commission. 

The  Ruhr  industrials  were  compelled  to  come  to 
terms  with  General  Degoutte  as  a  result  of  the  Federal 
Government's  inability  to  grant  further  subsidies  for 
paying  of  wages  and  for  unemployment  pay.  These 
payments  ruined  finances  and  would  have  killed  the 
new  rentenmark  currency,  the  survival  of  which  de- 
pends upon  balancing  the  budget.  Since  the  French 
occupation  the  Republic  has  advanced  for  pay  and  un- 
employment support  140,000,000,000,000,000,000  paper 
marks,  at  present  exchange  140,000,000  gold  marks; 
of  which  90,000,000  were  advanced  through  the  Steel 
Financing  Co.,  and  40,000,000  through  the  Coal  Financ- 
ing Co.  Most  of  this  money  was  advanced  on  "valor- 
isation" (wertbestaendig)  lines,  which  means  that  the 
debtors  undertook  to  pay  back  in  paper  marks  a  sum 
equal  in  gold  value  to  the  gold  value  of  the  original 
paper  mark  loans.  The  industrials'  debt  is  equal  to 
nearly  three-quarters  of  the  whole  present  Federal 
debt  of  191  quintillion  paper  marks.  The  Cabinet 
borrowed  100,000,000  rentenmarks  from  the  new 
Rentenbank  in  order  to  prolong  unemployment  pay 
on  the  Ruhr;  but  the  Rentenbank  asserts  that  it  will  ad- 
vance no  more  money  for  that  purpose. 

The  agreement  with   Degoutte  is  very  onerous  for 
the  industrials.     The  agreement  was  accepted  by  them 
I     in  order  to  avert  a  hunger  catastrophe,  but  it  is  doubt- 
I     ful   whether    it   will    succeed.      The   coal    mining  com- 
panies undertake  to  pay  to  France  $15,000,000  for  coal 
I     tax  not  paid  up  to  Nov.  1,  and  to  pay  in  future  a  coal 
.     tax  of  10  fr.  per  ton,  although  the  coal  tax  has  been 
abolished   elsewhere    in    Germany.      The   owners    must 
;     deliver  18  per  cent  of  their  future  net  coal  production 
I     to  the   Allies. 

.  The  stocks  lying  on  the  Ruhr  Oct.  1  become  the  prop- 

j  erty  of  the  Allies.  The  frontier  between  occupied  and 
unoccupied  Germany  remains  and  French  export 
licenses  are  required.  This  agreement  was  signed  by 
,  or  for  the  Stinnes  Deutsch-Luxemburg  company  and 
the  Gutehoffnung,  Dortmund-Union  and  Harpener  cor- 
porations; and  binds,  according  to  a  French  estimate, 
80  per  cent  of  the  mines,  factories  and  mills  of  the 
Ruhr.  The  chief  difficulty  in  executing  the  agreement 
is   that    while    the    French    agree    that    the    deliveries 


shall  be  booked  Id  reparations  account,  Berlin  adhere.^ 
to  its  resolution  not  to  compensate  the  industrials. 
Berlin  has  also  stopped  compensating  exporters  to 
England  for  the  26  per  cent  of  sale  price  which  Eng- 
land compels  native  buyers  from  Germany  to  deduct 
under  the  Reparations  Recovery  Act.  This  will  prob- 
ably stop  all  export  of  German  metal  goods  and  ma- 
chines to  England,  as  the  26  per  cent  burden  cannot 
be  put  on  the  British  consumers'  shoulders  in  shape 
of    higher   German   export   prices. 

The  continuing  rise  in  German  gold  prices,  which 
now  far  exceed  prices  in  the  world  markets,  make  this 
transfer  of  the  burden  impossible.  The  higher  German 
gold  prices  are,  of  course,  not  a  reality.  They  result 
from  the  fact  that  while  the  Berlin  Government  keeps 
the  official  Bourse  quotations  for  foreign  exchanges 
fai-  below  the  real  value,  German  domestic  prices  con- 
form not  to  the  official  exchange  rates,  but  to  the 
mark  quotation  abroad.  This  seriously  damages  ex- 
port, as  the  exporter  is  obliged  by  law  to  sell  30  per 
cent  of  his  foreign  currency  receipts  to  the  Reichsbank 
at  the  low  official  exchange.  Owing  to  its  policy  of  de- 
pressing the  exchanges,  the  Reichsbank  now  receives 
hardly  any  foreign  currency  and  has  of  late  been  obliged 
to  ration  applicants  for  exchange  to  1  and  even  M;  of 
1  per  cent  of  the  amount  demanded. 

The  condition  in  the  steel  and  iron  industry  has 
grown  steadily  wor.se,  but  temporary  improvement 
may  result  from  the  new  Ruhr  agreement.  On  Oct.  31, 
the  last  date  for  which  precise  data  are  available, 
18.9  per  cent  of  the  steel  workers  were  unemployed, 
and  .51.39  per  cent  were  working  from  1  to  25  hours 
per  week  less  than  schedule.  The  number  of  unem- 
ployed in  all  Germany  is  probably  close  to  2,500,000. 
Because  of  this  stagnation,  November  has  witnessed  a 
sharp  decline  in  coal  imports,  but  pending  negotiations 
for  British  coal  credits  may  lead  to  a  slight  recovery. 
Ore  imports  in  September,  the  last  month  for  which 
figures  have  appeared,  recovered  to  267,227  metric 
tons  against  120,241  tons  in  August,  but  remain  far 
behind  the  917,811  tons,  the  monthly  average  in  1922. 
Iron  and  steel  companies  in  unoccupied  territory  re- 
port operation  on  old  orders,  but  great  reserve  is 
shown  in  placing  new  orders.  Buyers  fear  that  the 
Ruhr  settlement  may  release  large  quantities  of  steel, 
with  a  resultant  price  decline.  The  gold-mark  and 
shilling  prices  of  the  St^el  and  Pig-iron  Syndicates 
have  not  been  changed. 

South  German  firms  report  that  a  great  many  orders 
have  been  cancelled.  At  the  artificial  official  mark  ex- 
change, foreign  metals  are  cheaper  than  domestic 
products.  The  Essen  Bergiverks  Zeitung  reports  that 
at  a  time  when  British  bars  were  delivered  f.o.b.  British 
port  at  £8  10s.  German  bars  cost  £11  8s.  Many  Ger- 
man firms  prefer  to  give  orders  to  the  Saar,  Lorraine, 
Luxemburg  and  Belgium.  German  Upper  Silesia  also 
reports  a  decline  in  orders  for  some  materials,  but 
pig  iron  demand  continues.  Inability  to  obtain  foreign 
exchange  threatens  the  supply  of  ore.  Reports  of  the 
Hagen,  Velbert,  Solingen  and  Schmalkalden  small  iron- 
goods  and  high  gi-ade  steel  districts  are  all  unfavorable. 
Practically  no  foreign  orders  are  being  received.  Here 
too,  the  artificially  low  dollar  exchange  held  by  the 
government  has  caused  havoc. 

The  Elberfeld  Eisen  und  Stahlwaren  Industriebund, 
representing  manufacturing,  has  petitioned  the  govern- 
ment demanding  measures  of  relief.  The  ironware  and 
steelware  industry,  says  the  petition,  is  essentially  an 
export  branch,  70  to  80  per  cent  of  the  output  going 
to  foreign  markets.  At  present,  export  is  threatened 
net  only  by  French  measures  but  by  excessive  produc- 
tion  costs.     The  government  is   asked   to   bring  down 
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rates  for  coal,  iron  and  transport  to  peace  schedules. 
Export  control  and  the  attendant  fees,  says  the  petition, 
must  cease.  In  order  to  ensure  a  plentiful  supply  of 
raw  materials,  import  duties  should  be  abandoned. 
Finally  credit  for  industry  must  be  better  organized 
and  burdensome  taxes,  including  the  Industrial  Tax, 
should  be  abandoned. 

There  is  an  abundance  of  scrap-iron  as  a  result  of 
the  decline  in  melting,  and  agitation  is  strongly  in  favor 
of  free  export.  The  French  authorities  confiscated, 
without  removing,  large  stores  of  scrap  in  the  Ruhr, 
as  retaliation  for  the  non-payment  of  the  coal-tax. 


The  General  Electricity  Co.  (A.  E.  G.),  in  collabora- 
tion with  its  Austrian  company,  the  A.  E.  G.  Union,  is 
founding  an  A.  E.  G.  company  in  Czecho-Slovakia.  The 
Enzinger  Co.  of  Worms  and  the  Union  Maschinen 
A.  G.  of  Mannheim  have  come  to  an  agreement  for 
cooperation  through  exchange  of  shares.  Hugo  Stinnes 
is  reported  to  have  acquired  control  of  the  Becker  coke 
companies,  which  are  near  the  Stinnes-controlled 
Bochum  Cast  Steel  Co.  Polish  measures  to  prevent 
control  of  native  works  by  Stinnes  are  under  way 
under  leadership  of  M.  Korfanty,  working  with  French 
financiers   and  with   several   Vienna   banks. 


BELGIAN  MARKET  STRONGER 


No  Change  in  Prices,  but  Exchange  Reduces  Cost 
in  Dollar? — Coke  Receipts  Still  Limited 

Antwerp,  Belgium,  Nov.  24. — With  present  demand 
fair  and  a  good  backlog  of  orders,  makers  are  no  longer 
disposed  to  offer  concessions  to  attract  business.  In- 
creases of  prices  are  considered  practicable  as  the  rate 
of  exchange  is  higher  than  at  the  beginning  of  the 
month  and  prices  offered  from  abroad  result  much  bet- 
ter for  Belgian  exporters  and  makers.  Furthermore, 
the  political  situation  in  Germany  seems  to  be  growing 
•worse  and  fear  of  an  early  resumption  of  German  iron 
and  steel  competition  on  a  large  scale  has  subsided. 
Greater  confidence  in  prices  has  resulted  and  it  is  now 
generally  expected  that  buyers  will  begin  to  place  or- 
ders in  hand  and  an  increase  in  prices  may  occur  at  any 
time.  It  seems  evident  that  the  Belgian  market,  al- 
though not  entirely  guided  by  the  rate  of  exchange,  is 
largely  affected  by  exchange  fluctuations. 

Activity  in  semi-finished  products  is  satisfactory, 
although  British  demand  is  not  so  great  as  it  has  been 
in  the  past.  However,  no  large  quantities  are  available. 
Works  are  well  booked  on  rolled  material  and  are  roll- 
ing all  their  production  of  ingots.  The  few  producers 
with  small  lots  available  foresee  a  higher  market  than 
prevails  at  present  and  in  consequence  abstain  from 
quoting.  Production  in  Belgium,  as  1^'ell  as  in  Luxem- 
burg, is  controlled  by  the  coke  receipts  and  production 
which  is  still  limited.  Increases  of  prices  early  this 
week  have  thus  far  been  small,  but  the  situation  is  such 
that  the  upward  tendency  may  be  greatly  accentuated. 
Billets  are  no  longer  obtainable  at  less  than  625  fr.,  or 
$29.10,  while  a  fortnight  ago  the  price  was  580  fr.  or, 
with  the  rate  of  exchange  at  that  time,  $29,  but  with 
today's  rate  as  a  comparison  $27. 

Following  are  prices  per  metric  ton: 
Pr. 

Basic    Bessemer    ingots -52.1  $24,20 

Blooms   560  26.05 

Billets     625  29.10 

French  works  have  also  advanced  prices.  Some  sell- 
ers are  offering  billets  at  prices  equal  at  today's  ex- 
change to  $29.50  f.o.b.  Antwerp.  Hoops  are  quoted  at 
900  fr.,  or  $41.85  per  metric  ton. 

Prices  for  pig  iron  have  changed  but  little.  It  is 
understood,  however,  that  quotations  ■wall  be  increased 
shortly.  Luxemburg  works  quote  the  same  prices  as 
Belgian  producers,  430  to  4.35  fr.  or  about  $20.10  deliv- 
ered consumers'  works,  or  f.o.b.  Antwerp.  French  mak- 
ers, however,  have  had  to  increase  their  prices  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  rise  of  20  fr.  (about  $1)  per  ton  for 
French  coke.  Steel-making  iron  continues  unchanged. 
No  basic  Bessemer  is  available.  Production  of  hema- 
tite is  small  and  prices  are  in  accordance  with  British 
quotations  and  British  exchange  rates.  Large  quanti- 
ties of  British  hematite  are  being  imported  and  there 
is  an  active  demand  for  this  grade.  Quotations  on  ordi- 
nary East  Coast  hematite  are  108s.  c.i.f.  Antwerp, 
$23.55.  Fairly  large  sales  of  British  high  manganese 
pig  iron  have  also  been  made  at  about  the  same  price. 
The  British  market  is  firmer  and  with  the  exchange  at 
a  high  level  customers  are  covering  their  requirements 
for  the  next  three  months. 

Steel  quotations  have  not  yet  changed  in  proportion 
to  other  prices.  Quotations  were  higher  last  week  but 
were  reduced  again  so  that  they  are  at  present  at  the 
same  level  as 'a  fortnight  ago,  which  is  somewhat  lower 


when  expressed  in  foreign  currency.  Higher  prices  are 
expected,  however.  Beams  are  650  fr.  f.o.b.  Antwerp 
and  bar  iron  700  fr.  and  higher,  $32.55  as  a  minimum. 

The  production  in  Belgium  for  October  with  39  fur- 
naces in  operation  was  as  follows:  196,500  metric  tons 
of  pig  iron;  210,000  metric  tons  of  ingots  and  211,000 
tons  of  finished  iron  and  steel.  Compared  with  the 
figures  for  September  there  is  an  increase  in  produc- 
tion of  about  20,000  tons  of  ingots  and  2400  tons  of  pig 
iron.  The  production  of  finished  steel  was  also  in- 
creased by  nearly  30,000  tons. 

The  production  of  coke  amounted  during  October  to 
370,000  tons  produced  with  about  200,000  tons  of  Bel- 
gian coal  and  295,000  tons  of  foreign  coal.  This  was 
about  17,000  tons  more  than  in  September  and  the  larg- 
est monthly  production  of  the  year.  Prices  for  indus- 
trial Belgian  coke  for  December  will  probably  range 
from  192.50  to  195  fr.,  or  about  $9.10. 

Nominal  prices  for  domestic  consumption  are  given 
below.  The  quotations  are  per  metric  ton,  f.o.b.  mak- 
ers' works.  The  price  expressed  in  dollars  is  lower  than 
a  fortnight  ago  as  a  result  of  the  higher  rate  of  ex- 
change, as  base  prices  are  unchanged. 
Fr. 

Commercial  iron.  No.  2 700  $32.55 

Commercial  iron.  No.  3 725  33.70 

Commercial  iron.  No.  4 775  36.00 

Heaw  sheets    750  34.90 

Thin  sheets   1.100  51.15 

Bar  iron,  base 700  32.55 

Rails 700  32.55 

Heavy  Joists 650  30.25 

Rods    900  42.85 

Open-hearth  steel:  ordinary..      700  32.55 

Rounds 1.325  61.60 

Squares    1.350  62.80 

Spring   steel    1.300  60.45 

Galvanized  wires,   base 1.450  67.45 

Wire   nails,   base 1,250  58.15 


Truscon  Steel  Co.  Shipping  to  Japan 

YouNGSTOWN,  Dec.  10.— The  Truscon  Steel  Co.  is 
now  shipping  large  tonnages  of  steel  building  products 
from  its  plant  at  Youngstown  to  Japan,  states  Presi- 
dent Julius  Kahn.  Virtually  all  of  this  steel  is  re- 
quired in  reconstruction  in  Tokio,  Yokohama  and  other 
sections  devastated  by  the  earthquake  in  September. 
The  Youngsto-wn  plant  is  now  filling  orders  which  were 
on  the  books  of  its  Japanese  subsidiary  at  the  time  of 
the  earthquake. 

Partial  production  has  commenced  at  the  Japanese 
plant.  Most  of  the  machinery  was  damaged  very  little 
and  manufacturing  has  been  resumed  in  temporary 
buildings.  The  company  is  now  shipping  materials 
to  rebuild  the  main  factory  structure  of  its  plant  in 
Japan,  which  was  partially  destroyed. 

Plans  are  likewise  being  developed  to  enlarge  the 
Japanese  property,  inasmuch  as  the  company  expects 
to  receive  large  orders  for  reinforcing  materials  for 
some  time. 

Italian  Iron  Industry  Depressed 

The  iron  and  steel  market  is  depressed  and  produc- 
tion is  stationary.  Commercial  Attache  H.  C.  MacLean 
cables  the  Commerce  Department.  The  demand  for 
automobiles  has  declined  except  for  low-priced  cars, 
but  the  Fiat  works  are  resuming  their  normal  schedule 
on  Dec.  1,  after  temporary  reduction  to  a  40-hr.  week. 

Agents  for  American  machine  tools  and  other  ma- 
chinery report  increased  inquiries  for  American  prod- 
ucts, following  the  rise  in  German  prices,  which  has 
reduced  their  competition. 
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JAPAN  TO  BUY  IN  SPRING 


LuthiT  BtckiT  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 

Urges  Maiiiifaetiirers  to  Seek  Japanese  Trade 

Tliroiigh  Exporters  or  Directly 

American  manufacturers  were  urged  by  Luther 
Becker,  chief  of  the  Iron  and  Steel  division  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  in  an  address  before  the  Cleve- 
land Foreign  Trade  Convention  on  Dec.  12,  to  prepare 
their  sales  campaign  far  in  advance  in  preparation  for 
active  buying  of  materials  and  engineering  equipment 
under  the  permanent  plan  of  reconstruction  in  the  de- 
vastated regions  of  Japan.  This  buying  is  expected  to 
start  early  next  year  and  next  spring  should  see  un- 
usual activity  in  the  Japanese  market,  Mr.  Becker  said. 

In  speaking  of  the  scope  of  reconstruction  work,  Mr. 
Becker  said:  "The  Capital  Restoration  Board,  em- 
powered by  the  Japanese  Government  to  devise  and 
execute  plans  for  Ihe  rehabilitation  of  Tokio,  Yokohama 
and  the  intervening  towns  of  the  devastated  area,  will 
study  the  restoration  possibilities  of  such  public  works 
as  Government  and  municipal  buildings,  docks  and  har- 
bor facilities,  railroads,  electric  tramways,  transformer 
stations,  telegraph  and  telephone  lines,  roads,  bridges, 
water  works  and  sewer  systems,  all  of  which  suffered 
considerable  damage.  Serious  consideration  will  most 
likely  be  given  to  the  extension  of  the  capital  city's 
elevated  railroad  in  preference  to  the  construction  of 
the  proposed  subway.  Damage  to  private  enterprise  in 
the  earthquake  area  was  serious,  involving,  among  other 
industrial  and  engineering  lines,  shipbuilding,  steel 
plates  and  tubes,  electrical  equipment  and  fixtures,  steel 


and  copper  wire  drawing,  copper  and  brass  products, 
wire  and  hemp  rope,  sheet  galvanizing,  enameled  ware, 
metal-working  machines,  cement,  chemicals  and  fer- 
tilizers, glass,  cotton  and  wool,  waste  silk,  paper  and 
publishing  and  musical  instruments.  The  burden  of 
replacing  these  industries  will  fall  largely  on  the  indi- 
vidual, with  such  assistance  as  the  Government  is  able 
to  give.  The  reconstruction  of  Japan's  large  and  im- 
portant Naval  arsenal  and  shipyard  at  Yokosuka  will 
come  under  the  supervision  of  the  Naval  board. 

"Reports  from  the  several  committees  working  un- 
der the  Capital  Restoration  Board,  including  that  on 
city  planning,  are  to  be  presented  to  a  special  session  of 
the  Diet,  which  was  called  for  Dec.  10,  to  which  pub- 
licity is  to  be  given  according  to  a  promise  made  by  the 
board.  Final  settlement,  however,  of  the  plans  and  of 
the  budget  to  cover  expenditures  therefor  will  be  car- 
ried over  to  the  regular  session  of  this  body  to  convene 
15  days  later.  Out  of  the  deliberations  and  conclusions 
reached  by  the  Diet  will  come  a  program  which  will 
provide  for  the  restriction  of  industrial  areas,  the 
widening  of  streets,  a  building  code  specifying  the  type 
and  size  of  buildings,  kinds  and  quality  of  materials, 
more  economical  and  efficient  methods  of  construction, 
fire-prevention  measures,  etc." 

In  seeking  business  in  Japan,  Mr.  Becker  pointed  out 
that  the  manufacturer  could  deal  through  the  Japanese 
import  houses  represented  in  New  York,  San  Francisco, 
Seattle  and  other  seaboard  centers,  through  the  few 
American  export  companies  that  are  firmly  established 
in  Japanese  trade,  or  through  their  own  representatives, 
where  possible,  companies  of  dissimilar  lines  pooling 
their  interests  to  maintain  an  office  and  representative 
in  Japan. 


FRENCH  MARKET  IMPROVES 

Ruhr    Agreements    Produce    More    Confidence — 
Rolling  Mills  Active — Structural  Steel  for  Japan 

Paris,  France,  Nov.  30.— A  slight  change  has  been 
noticed  during  the  past  two  weeks.  Following  the 
failure  of  their  price  concession  policy,  producers,  in  a 
new  endeavor  to  stimulate  activity,  increased  quota- 
tions, pointing  to  the  rise  in  coke  prices  of  8  fr.  per  ton, 
and  higher  prices  of  raw  materials  because  of  the  ex- 
change. 

Improvement  in  sentiment,  however,  is  the  result 
of  the  conclusion  of  agreements  with  the  Ruhr  indus- 
trialists, which  are  likely  to  bring  some  increase  in  the 
coke  deliveries  and  temporary  tranquillity.  Although 
the  results  of  these  agreements  are  still  uncertain  it 
is  felt  that  it  is  a  new  step  toward  a  solution  and  there 
is  consequently   renewed  confidence. 

Export  business  is  not  as  satisfactory  as  during  the 
past  months.  Some  fairly  satisfactory  business  has 
been  concluded  with  South  American  markets  and  Japan. 
This  resulted  in  the  withdrawal  of  some  firms  from  the 
market,  or  in  some  cases  increases  in  prices. 

Coke. — For  the  first  27  days  of  November  Ruhr  sup- 
plies of  coke  were  180,518  tons,  or  a  daily  average  of 
6700  tons.  This  is  about  half  the  pre-occupation  figure. 
It  is  hoped  that  this  level  will  be  maintained  or  even 
increased  as  a  result  of  the  agi-eements  just  concluded. 
The  equalization  price  of  metallurgical  coke  is  at  220 
fr.  for  December.  Belgian  coke  is  raised  1.50  fr.  per 
ton  to  194  fr.  for  December.  British  grades  are  firm 
and  dearer  because  of  the  exchange  rates  on  the  pound 
sterling  which  yesterday  was  again  at  81.18  fr.  The 
A.  R.  B.  E.  D.  (Luxemburg)  has  just  placed  an  order 
for  150,000  tons  of  coke  in  England. 

Pig  Iron. — The  pig  iron  output  for  October  increased 
and  it  is  believed  was  maintained  in  November.  Prices 
are  generally  firmer,  although  some  producers  are  still 
offering  slight  concessions.  The  ruling  quotations  are 
400  to  410  fr.  and  even  415  fr.  in  exceptional  cases.  In 
hematite,  the  situation  is  also  improved  at  425  to  450 
fr.,  f.o.b.  works,  depending  upon  the  district,  the  low- 
est quotations  prevailing  in  the  Southwest.  For  export, 
Lorraine  and  Luxemburg  find  an  obstacle  to  low  quo- 
tations in  the  rise  of  coke  and  are  asking  f.o.b.  Ant- 
werp 435  to  440  fr.  (Belgian). 


Ferroalloys. — Low  production  is  causing  higher 
prices,  especially  in  ferrosilicon.  As  far  as  ferroman- 
ganese  is  concerned,  prices  are  strongly  upward  be- 
cause of  the  high  exchange  on  the  pound  sterling;  the 
minimum  price  is  1,550  fr.  for  the  76  to  80  per  cent  Mn. 
Spiegeleisen,  18  to  20  per  cent,  is  700  fr.  delivered. 

Semi-Finished  Products. — The  market  is  unstable 
and  prices  differ  with  various  plants.  Orders  are  gen- 
erally scarce,  which  explains  the  variation  of  prices. 
Domestic  and  export  quotations  are  as  follows  per 
metric  ton  for  basic  material: 

F.o.b.  Antwerp       Domestic 
Fr.  Fr. 

•Ingots     520  to  530  450  to  470 

Blooms     540  to  560  490  to  510 

Billets 570  to  580  520  to  550  , 

Largets     590  to  600  

•Open-hearth,   25  to   30  fr.   higher. 

Rolled  Products. — This  market  is  extremely  firm, 
with  orders  more  numerous  and  deliveries  of  6,  8  and 
even  10  weeks.  In  rails,  small  transactions  are  re- 
corded. Very  few  inquiries  are  noted  in  beams  with 
prices  ranging  from  56  to  59  fr.  (Sarre  and  Lorraine). 
Demand  has  increased  for  merchant  grades  and  orders 
for  small  shapes  have  been  so  numerous  that  plants 
are  now  refusing  to  quote  deliveries  for  new  con- 
tracts. The  minimum  price  for  large  orders  is  58  fr. 
with  63  fr.  the  maximum.  An  order  for  36,000  tons  for 
Japan  has  been  booked  by  the  Schneider  works  and 
one  firm  in  the  West  region.  F.o.b.  Antwerp,  beams 
are  650  fr.  and  bars  700  fr.  (Belgian  currency). 

Sheets. — Large  flats  and  structural  sheets  are  in 
active  demand.  Other  grades  are  declining.  Large 
flats  are  quoted  at  62  to  65  fr.  per  100  kg.;  heavy  sheets 
at  66  to  69  fr.;  medium  sheets  at  75  to  80  fr.;  light 
sheets  at  90  to  92  fr.  per  100  kg.  at  works  East  Lor- 
raine. 

French  Pig  Iron  and  Steel  Output  for  October 

On  Nov.  1,  of  219  existing  blast  furnaces,  116  were 
in  blast  compared  with  111  on  Oct.  1,  an  increase  of  3 
in  the  East  and  2  in  Lorraine;  56  ready  for  operation 
against  60  Oct.  1,  and  47  under  construction  or  repair, 
against  48  Oct.  1. 

The  production  of  pig  iron  was  514,230  tons  com- 
pared with  481,874  tons  in  September.  The  steel  ingot 
output  was  476,696  tons,  against  446,480  tons  in  Sep- 
tember, and  included  286,336  tons  of  basic  Bessemer 
steel  and  179,935  tons  of  open-hearth. 
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CORPORATION  CLOSES  CASE 

Ends  Its  Direct  Testimony  in  Basing  Point  Hear- 
ing— Economists  Will  Testify 

Washington,  Dec.  11. — The  last  chapter  in  the 
hearings  in  the  Pittsburgh-plus  case  was  begun  here 
yesterday  when  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation 
concluded  its  direct  evidence.  The  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission through  Attorney  H.  K.  Steinhauer  then  began 
the  presentation  of  rebuttal  evidence.  Middle  Western 
States  through  their  legislatures  are  represented  by 
their  attorneys  general  or  other  counsel,  while 
the  City  of  Chicago  is  represented  by  Assistant  Cor- 
poration Counsel  Leon  Hornstein  in  opposition  to  the 
Pittsburgh-plus  practice. 

It  is  also  the  purpose  to  protest  against  the  plan 
through  evidence  by  three  economists  from  universities 
of  the  country,  including  William  Z.  Ripley,  of  Har- 
vard; Frank  Fetter,  of  Princeton,  and  John  R.  Common, 
of  the   University  of  Wisconsin. 

The  Steel  Corporation  testimony  of  yesterday  was 
begun  by  evidence  given  by  C.  S.  French,  of  the  Amer- 
ican Metal  Market,  who  recited  the  method  of  mar- 
keting non-ferrous  metals,  including  spelter,  tin  and 
copper.  He  stated  that  copper  and  spelter  are  quoted 
on  an  f.o.b.  basis  at  the  smelters,  while  tin,  an  im- 
ported product,  is  generally  quoted  f.o.b.  New  York, 
inasmuch  as  most  of  the  incoming  shipments  passed 
through  that  port.  Statistical  statements  also  were 
presented  by  A.  V.  Winter,  of  the  Hlinois  Steel  Co., 
and  C.  K.  Winslow,  of  the  Steel  Corporation. 

"Grotesque"  Prices 

Testimony  was  given  today  by  Dr.  Fetter.  Replying 
to  a  question  by  Mr.  Steinhauer,  he  stated  that  steel 
producers  in  the  Pittsburgh  district  would,  under  the 
natural  economic  law,  benefit  from  what  he  called  the 
•'marginal  principle"  when  shipping  to  the  Chicago 
territory  by  getting  the  Pittsburgh  base  price  plus  the 
full  freight  rate,  granting  that  Chicago  mills  were  not 
able  to  meet  the  demand.  When  and  how  long  the 
Pittsburgh  mills  could  continue  to  do  this  under  the 
natural  laws,  he  said,  depended  upon  the  reaching  of 
the  saturation  point  of  demand  at  the  place  of  delivery. 
.After  this  point  had  been  passed,  he  declared,  it  ought 
not  to  be  possible  to  get  the  Pittsburgh  base  price  plus 
the  full  freight.  The  result,  it  was  said,  would  be  that 
the  Pittsburgh  base  would  be  somewhat  lower  and  the 
Pittsburgh  area  pushed  out,  while  the  Chicago  area  in 
full  directions  would  be  pushed  in. 

Dr.  Fetter  said  that,  assuming  the  Pittsburgh  plus 
plan  now  is  in  actual  operation,  it  is  a  discriminatory 
practice  resulting  in  the  establishment  of  prices  that 
are  "grotesque"  to  the  extent  that  there  is  interference 
with  the  law  of  supply  and  demand.  He  said  that  the 
discriminatory  effect  of  the  Pittsburgh  plus  plan  is  a 
terraced  discrimination,  whereas  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand  requires  that  prices  be  adjusted  to  production. 
Dealing  with  a  hypothetical  question,  he  asserted  that 
a  series  of  discriminatory  prices  inevitably  demonstrates 
the  lack  of  competition,  although  a  discriminatory  price 
may  be  said  to  meet  competition  at  a  particular  point, 
while  evading  that  competition  at  a  number  of  other 
points. 

The  attorneys  for  the  Steel  Corporation  are  C.  S. 
Severance  and  W.  W.  Corlett,  while  the  attorney  for 
the  commission  is  H.  K.  Steinhauer.  It  is  expected 
that  the  present  proceeding  will  last  throughout  the 
present  week  and  the  greater  part  of  next  week. 

The  Hearing  at  Bufifalo 

Bi  FFALO.  Dec.  10. — To  expedite  hearings  before  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  on  the  Bethlehem-Midvale 
merger,  Examiner  George  McCorkle  held  evening  ses- 
sions last  week. 

Buffalo  fabricators  furnished  most  of  the  testimony. 
Examination  of  several  witnesses  was  along  the  same 
lines  that  marked  earlier  examinations  and  nothing  new 
has  been  brought  out. 

John  J.  Sullivan,  manager  of  the  Henry  N.  Allen 
Forging  Corporation,  .\ubum,  N.  Y.,  testified  that  since 


Jan.  1  this  year  there  was  more  competition  along  other 
lines  than  on  bar  tonnages.  After  examination  touch- 
ing on  the  various  steel  concerns  from  which  witness 
made  purchases,  Mr.  Sullivan  said  that  in  the  purchases 
of  forgings  deliveries  were  the  most  important  consid- 
eration in  determining  whether  he  bought  from  one  con- 
cern or  another.  William  C.  Hoffman,  secretary  and 
treasurer,  Erie  Steel  Construction  Co.,  Erie,  Pa.,  said 
he  had  no  complaint  to  make  of  prices  or  deliveries 
since  October,  1922. 

George  S.  Kellogg,  president  Kellogg  Steel  Corpora- 
tion, Buffalo,  testified  Thursday  and  Friday.  More 
than  700  exhibits  dealing  with  purchases  by  the  Kel- 
logg company  from  a  number  of  steel  mills  were  intro- 
duced. Mr.  Kellogg  said  a  wider  variation  in  prices 
existed  since  the  war  than  prior  to  1917.  Stewart  M. 
Carroll  and  Harry  H.  Elmer,  the  former  purchasing 
agent  and  the  latter  general  manager  of  the  Malleable 
Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  Syracuse,  testified  as  to  purchases  of 
drop  forgings  and  large  size  flats.  George  R.  Feine, 
president  August  Feine  &  Sons  Co.)  Buffalo,  testified 
that  the  falling  off  in  demand  this  year  had  not  brought 
about  reductions  in  prices  such  as  he  could  expect. 


LITTLE  EXPORT  BUYING 


France   and   Belgium   Booking  Small  Orders  and 
Possibly  12,000  Tons  of  Rails  for  Chile 

New  York,  Dec.  11. — But  little  activity  is  noted  in 
any  foreign  markets.  South  .American  business  con- 
tinues chiefly  for  small  lots.  The  Chinese  market  is 
dull,  the  principal  inquiry  being  for  wire  shorts,  which 
are  difficult  to  obtain  in  any  quantities,  and  second- 
hand material.  On  both  gi-ades  Chinese  price  ideas  are, 
as  a  rule,  low.  Usually  $26  per  ton,  e.i.f.  Chinese  port, 
is  about  the  best  offer  made  by  merchants  on  second- 
hand material,  which,  in  the  face  of  an  upward  move- 
ment in  the  domestic  scrap  market,  almost  precludes 
any  business. 

The  Japanese  market  is  extremely  quiet,  no  action 
by  the  Government  yet  being  noted  and  the  few  small 
orders  being  placed  by  merchants  apparently  going  to 
Belgium  or  France  at  lower  than  the  prices  quoted  by 
-A^merican  mills.  Some  slight  activity  in  purchases  of 
sulphate  of  ammonia  has  recently  appeared. 

Any  possibility  of  importing  rails  from  Eui-ope  is 
considerably  discounted  by  importers,  who  have  in  the 
past  made  offers  to  railroads  in  the  United  States.  It 
is  reported  that  the  rail  tender  of  the  Chilean  State 
Railways,  which  called  for  about  12,000  tons  of  100-lb. 
rails,  will  probably  be  awarded  to  a  Belgian  mill. 

North  African  iron  ore,  low  in  phosphorus,  con- 
tinues firm  at  lie.  per  unit,  c.i.f.  port.  Caucasian  man- 
ganese ore  is  more  active  than  recently  and  the  price 
shows  an  increase  to  40c.  per  unit  for  the  ordinary  and 
42c.  for  the  washed.  An  importer  who  represents  mines 
of  the  Caucasus  has  closed  on  30,000  tons  of  man- 
ganese ore,  for  delivery  over  the  first  half  of  1924 
to  two  furnaces  in  eastern  Pennsylvania,  15,000  tons 
to  each  consumer. 

-Arrangements  have  been  made  between  the  West- 
inghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co.  and  Japanese  electrical 
interests  for  the  formation  of  a  Japanese  electric  man- 
ufacturing company,  according  to  statements  from  Gen. 
Guy  E.  Tripp,  chairman  of  the  Westinghouse  Electric 
&  Mfg.  Co.,  and  L.  A.  Osborne,  president  of  the  West- 
inghouse International  Co.,  now  in  Japan.  The  new 
company  is  to  be  known  as  the  Mitsubishi  Denki  Kabu- 
shiki  Kaisha  (Mitsubishi  Electric  Manufacturing  Co.). 
The  Westinghouse  company  has  subscribed  for  stock 
in  the  new  company.  A  third  interest  will  be  held  by 
Takata  &  Co.,  importers  and  exporters,  with  New  York 
office  at  30  Church  Street,  New  York,  who  represent 
the  Westinghouse  International  Co.  in  Japan. 


The  Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Co.,  Youngstown, 
Ohio,  states  that  it  has  not  purchased  38  pipe-threading 
machines,  as  recently  reported  in  The  Iron  Ace.  It  has 
purchased  four  from  the  Pipe  Machinery  Co.,  Cleve- 
land, but  has  not  placed  the  order  for  the  remainder. 


DecembeuaW.   U»2. 


The    Ikon    age 


lOINIC  FOR  BUSINESS 


I'rt'sidfiil  (loolidgr's  V  Jews  on  EcuiKiiiiic  l'i-i>l>lfiiis 
(Generally   (lomiiu-ndrd 

Washington,  Dec.  11. — StrikiiiK  out  courajjeously, 
President  t'oolidge  in  his  message  to  Congress  proposed 
a  legislative  program  that  it  is  fair  to  say  has  received 
a  favorable  reaction  from  the  country.  To  business 
generally  it  came  as  a  tonic.  Despite  criticism  that 
has  been  made  of  it  from  the  various  blocs  in  Congress, 
it  is  accepted  generally  as  carrying  some  features  that 
even  the  so-called  Progressives  have  been  unable  to 
condemn  entirely.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  taxa- 
tion program,  which  is  a  full  indorsement  of  recom- 
mendations made  by  Secretary  Mellon.  This  program 
would  moan  a  reduction  in  taxes  from  the  highest  to 
the  lowest  taxpayer  and  consequently  it  has  carried  a 
wide  appeal  to  the  country.  Whatever  Congress  may 
do,  it  is  believed  that  if  it  actually  does  enact  any  leg- 
islation of  importance,  instead  of  finding  itself  in  a 
deadlock,  as  seems  likely  in  many  instances  at  least, 
it  will  have  to  accept  the  soundness  of  a  portion  of  the 
taxation  program.  There  already  has  developed  much 
antagonism  among  so-called  Progressives  to  reducing 
the   surtaxes    and    an    effort   to   restore   excess   profits 


luxes,  but  the  proposed  reduction  in  normal  taxes  along 
the  lines  suggested  by  the  Administration  does  not 
promise  to  meet  a  great  deal  of  opposition,  although 
if  legislation  is  enacted,  it  may  modify  the  Adminis- 
tration program  to  some  extent. 

The  opposition  of  the  President  to  a  bonus  for  leg- 
islation was  outspoken  and  met  with  the  expected 
criticism  in  Congress.  There  is  such  strong  support 
for  a  bonus  in  the  House  that  it  is  sufficient  to  overi-ide 
a  veto  of  the  President,  but  there  is  doubt  as  to  how 
the  Senate  would  vote. 

The  President  also  has  been  criticised  by  members 
of  the  farm  bloc  for  confining  proposed  aid  to  the  agri- 
cultural community  to  that  which  can  be  furnished  by 
present  agencies  like  the  War  Finance  Corporation, 
but  without  further  use  of  public  funds  or  price  fixing. 
His  proposal  to  prohibit  tax-exempt  securities  appa- 
rently has  met  with  no  great  protest.  Continued  re- 
striction of  immigration  along  the  lines  the  President 
suggested  also  has  been  proposed  in  bills  introduced, 
and  it  is  conceivable  that  such  legislation  will  be  en- 
acted. His  opposition  to  tariff  tinkering  is  thought  to 
indicate  that  nothing  will  be  seriously  attempted  to 
change  tariff  duties  by  legislation,  although  the  farm 
bloc  may  make  a  drive  for  political  effect  to  in- 
crease duties  on  wheat  and  perhaps  other  agricultural 
products. 


Secielaiy  Mellons  Views  on  Railroad  Buying 
and  Taxes 

Washington,  Dec.  11. — In  looking  forward  to  1924 
it  appears  that  the  factors  which  have  been  most  in- 
fluential in  the  revival  that  has  taken  place  are  likely 
to  remain  effective,  at  least  in  considerable  degree,  is 
the  opinion  of  Secretary  of  Treasury  Mellon  as  ex- 
pressed in  his  annual  report.     He  says: 

It  may  be  that  the  country  will  not  build  as  many  dwelling 
houses  or  freight  cars  as  in  1923,  but  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  much  construction  work  is  under  consideration 
and  with  stable  conditions  will  go  forward.  The  attitude 
and  circumstances  of  the  railroads  will  be  an  important  factor 
in  the  situation.  They  are  large  consumers  ordinarily  of  iron, 
steel,  and  all  construction  materials,  and  they  have  not  made 
up  in  one  year  the  accumulated  deficit  in  construction  since 
the  beginning  of  the  war.  The  country  has  benefited  in 
marked  degree  during  the  past  year,  not  only  from  the  direct 
effects  of  their  liberal  expenditure  upon  the  employment  situ- 
ation but  from  the  results  in  improved  transportation  service. 
There  is  one  unsatisfactory  feature  about  the  large  capital 
outlays  upon  the  railroads  in  the  past  year,  and  that  is  that 
Uiey  have  been  almost  wholly  provided  by  borrowing  and  are 
represented  by  bond  issues.  It  is  evident  that  the  railroads 
can  not  be  permanently  financed  in  this  manner.  Unless  a 
proportion  of  the  new  capital  is  provided  in  the  form  of 
proprietary  investment,  the  credit  of  the  companies  will  suffer, 
interest  rates  upon  their  offerings  will  have  to  be  advanced, 
and  in  the  end  further  borrowing  will  become  impracticable. 
The  public  is  interested  in  maintaining  the  credit  and  the 
service  of  the  roads,  and  especially  interested  now  that  their 
expenditures  shall  be  in  1924,  as  in  1923.  a  strong  support- 
ing element  in  the  general  employment  and  business  situation. 
The  companies  have  been  operating  this  year  under  con- 
ditions more  than  ordinarily  favorable  to  earnings,  owing 
to  the  heavy  volume  of  trafiic,  but  they  have  not  prospered 
alike  in  all  sections  of  the  country. 

Dealing  with  the  increasing  burden  of  local  taxa- 
tion, the  Secretary  of  Treasury  says  that  these  taxes 
are  affecting  land  values  unfavorably  and  in  this  caus- 
ing a  state  of  discontent  which  does  not  always  place 
the  blame  where  it  belongs.  One  cause  of  these  high 
local  taxes,  he  says,  is  to  be  found  in  the  borrowing  of 
local  branches  of  Government,  stimulated  by  the  i-eady 
market  for  tax-exempt  securities,  resulting  from  the 
high  surtaxes  upon  incomes.  The  statistics  of  local 
indebtedness  show  that  the  interest  burden  is  becoming 
a  very  serious  one  in  local  budgets. 

Mr.  Mellon  strongly  recommends  reduction  in  taxes 
along  the  precise  lines  he  set  forth  in  a  recent  letter  to 
Chairman  Green  of  the  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  and  which  has  been  detailed  in  The  Iron  Age. 
At  the  same  time,  he  opposes  bonus  legi-slation. 


Annual  Oakite  Sales  Conference 

The  seventh  annual  sales  conference  of  the  *)akley 
Chemical  Co.,  held  in  New  York,  Dec.  3,  4  and  5, 
brought  to  its  offices  at  22  Thames  Street  the  70 
members  of  its  field  organization.  In  the  three  days 
seven  sessions  amounting  to  a  total  of  20  hours  were 
devoted  to  papers  and  discussions  on  the  selling 
methods  of  the  company  and  to  its  handling  of  the 
cleaning  problems  of  various  industries.  Pour  of  the 
papers  related  to  the  metal  working  industries  and 
one  to  power  plant  equipment.  Tuesday  night,  Dec. 
4,  was  given  up  to  entertainment  and  Wednesday  night 
to  the  annual  banquet.  C.  F.  Radley,  editor  of  the 
Oakite  News  Service,  was  the  toastmaster.  Among  the 
features  were  the  presentation  of  prizes  for  the  best 
story  written  by  a  salesman  on  "My  Most  Difficult 
Sale"  and  the  awarding  of  handsomely  engrossed  testi- 
monials to  the  salesmen  who  during  the  year  succeeded 
in  selling  every  prospect  in  a  tovm  in  their  territory. 
Inspirational  addresses  were  made  by  David  C.  Ball, 
president  of  the  company;  Daniel  C.  Smith,  vice-presi- 
dent; David  S.  Ball,  assistant  manager,  and  Fred  A. 
Aston,  senior  district  manager. 


Institute  of  Weiglits  and  Measures 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Institute 
of  Weights  and  Measures,  held  Dec.  6  at  the  Engineer- 
ing Societies  Building,  New  York,  the  president,  W. 
R.  Ingalls,  announced  the  election  by  letter  ballot  of 
the  following  as  members  of  the  council  of  the  Institute 
for  the  ensuing  three  years:  George  N.  Bond,  special- 
ist in  precision  measurement;  Robert  H.  Irons,  president. 
Central  Iron  &  Steel  Co.;  H.  J.  Horn,  John  A.  Roebling's 
Sons  Co.;  H.  N.  Co  veil,  works  manager,  Lidgerwood 
Mfg.  Co.;  A.  R.  Erskine,  president,  Studebaker  Cor- 
poration; J.  B.  Ennis,  vice-president,  American  Locomo- 
tive Co.;  Herbert  E.  Cushman,  treasurer  and  general 
manager,  Morse  Twist  Drill  &  Machine  Co. 


Year's  Car  Loadings  May  Reach  50,000,000 

On  the  basis  of  the  loading  of  revenue  freight 
through  Nov.  24,  the  American  Railway  Association 
estimates  that  the  total  loadings  for  the  year  will  ex- 
ceed 50,000,000  cars.  This  is  the  largest  number  in  his- 
tory and  exceeds  by  2y2  per  cent  the  estimate  for  the 
year  which  v^as  made  early  la-st  spring.  For  the  most 
recent  .38  weeks,  beginning  March  10  and  ending  Nov. 
24,  the  average  has  been  more  than  1,000,000  cars  per 
week.     In  21  weeks  the  figure  exceeded  1,000,000. 
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NOVEMBER  STEEL  OUTPUT 


Production  Rate  11,644  Tons  a  Day  Below    That 
of  October 

The  output  of  steel  ingots  in  the  United  States  in 
November  declined  nearly  9  per  cent  from  that  in  Octo- 
ber and  compares  with  a  falling  off  in  the  previous 
month  of  less  than  1  per  cent  from  September.  The 
statistics  of  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute  in- 
dicate a  daily  rate  last  month  of  119,762  gross  tons,  as 
compared  with  a  daily  average  of  131,406  tons  in  Octo- 
ber, the  decrease  being  11,644  tons  a  day.  In  October 
the  decline  from  September  was  only  1241  tons  per  day. 

The  November  output  of  companies  which  made 
95.35  per  cent  of  the  country's  total  in  1922  was  2,969,- 
012  tons  which,  assuming  that  the  4.65  per  cent  not 
reporting  produced  the  same  percentage  of  the  total  as 
in  1922,  points  to  a  total  November  oOtput  of  3,113,804 
tons. 

The  table  below  gives  the  production  by  months 
for  1923  of  the  different  kinds  of  steel,  together  with 
estimated  daily  rate  for  all  companies.  Following  it 
is  a  table  showing  the  production  by  months  in  1922: 

Monthly    Production    of    Steel    Ingots.    January.    1923.     to 

October.  1923,  Reported  for  1923  by  Companies  Which  Made 

95.35  Per  Cent  of  the  Steel  Ingot  Production  in  1922 

Approxi- 


Months 

1923 
Jan.  . 
Feb.     . 

April 
May     . 


2,906,892 
2,613.564 
3.046.309 
2,974.579 
3.136.558 
2,821.239 

2.658,449 
2,796.370 
2,539. 653* 
2,724.371 
2.343.36S 


Bessemer  Other 
728.270  9,467 
669.903 
799,525 
772,485 
847,418 
737,845 


10,797 
12,841 
13.933 
16.719 
15,483 


Calculated  Dailv 
Monthly  Produc- 
Produc-  tion  All 
tion  All     Companies. 

Companies  Gross  Tons 
3.822,369 
3.454,918 
4,046,854 
3.944,412 


6S0.884 
701.059 
613.709 
649,452 
616.335 


11.496 
9.326 
8,602 
9,163 
9.309 


143.955 
149. 8S» 
157,776 
155,400 
144.188 


3.514.241  140.570 

3.677,771  136.214 

3,316.166»  132,647' 

3.547.966  131.406 

3.113.804  119.762 


.30.561.352     7. 816. 885    127.136  -  40.383.191        141.200 


Monthly     Production     of     Steel     lyigots.     January.     1922. 
December,   1922.    Reported    by   Companies    Which  Made    84 
Per  Cent  of  the  Steel  Ingot  Production  in   1922 


Calculated 

Daily 

Monthly 

Produc- 

Produc- 

tion All 

Months 

Open- 

All 

tion  All 

Companies. 

1922 

hearth 

Bessemer 

Other 

Companies 

Gross  Tons 

Jan.     .  . 

.    1.260.809 

331.851 

822 

1. 891. 857 

72.764 

Feb.     . . 

.    1.395.835 

34S.571 

616 

2.071.772 

86.324 

March    . 

.    1.918.570 

451.386 

795 

2.814.667 

104.247 

April     . 

.    1.997.465 

445.939 

1.109 

2.902.240 

116.090 

May     .. 

.    2.214.774 

494.893 

1.474 

3.218.794 

119.215 

June    .. 

.    2.143.708 

487,851 

2.91S 

3.127.775 

120.299      . 

July     .. 

.    2.020.572 

464,047 

2,485 

2.952.806 

118.112 

Aug.    .. 

.    1.807.310 

404.379 

2.893 

2.629.256 

97.3SU 

Sept.    .. 

.  1.911.147 

460.127 

2.505 

2.818.261 

108.395 

Oct.   ... 

.    2.352.207 

518,010 

2,198 

3.410.265 

131.164 

Nov.     .  . 

.    2.360.903 

525.945 

2:449 

3.430.309 

131.935 

Dec.      .  . 

.    2.241.104 

536.214 

2.572 

3.300.416 

132.017 

Total . 

.23,624.404 

5. 469. 213 

22,836 

34.568.418 

111,511 

Eyesight  Conservation  in  Industry 

Twenty-nine  thousand  employees  of  the  Ford  Motor 
Co.  have  defective  vision,  according  to  a  report  made 
by  that  company  to  the  Eye  Sight  Conservation  Council 
of  America,  which  is  conducting  a  survey  of  eyesight 
conditions  among  the  nation's  industries. 

The  present  number  of  employees  of  the  Ford  Motor 
Co.  at  Detroit  is  65,000.  Of  this  number,  60,000 
have  received  eye  examinations,  and  of  these  31,000 
were  found  to  have  normal  vision,  and  29,000  defective 
vision.  Although  very  high,  it  is  thought  that  the  per- 
centage of  defective  vision  would  still  be  higher  if 
more  complete  eye  examinations  were  made.  It  is  not 
considered  necessary  to  do  this  except  in  special  cases. 

The  company  first  started  tests  for  sight  in  1912. 
Employees  with  poor  vision  are  placed  on  jobs  where 
there  is  no  risk  of  injury  or  other  conditions  that  would 
make  his  eyesight  worse.  A  careful  job  analysis  has 
been  made  throughout  the   plant  for  the  purpose  of 


determining  what  jobs  are  suitable  for  those  with 
poor  eyesight. 

The  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.,  Wilmington, 
Del.,  reported  the  adoption  of  a  system  of  eye  con- 
servation, eye  examinations  having  been  started  at 
the  Wilmington  plant  five  years  ago.  At  the  dye 
works  eye  protection  is  promoted  by  a  works  safety 
committee  and  penalties  are  imposed  for  failure  to 
comply  with  the  rules  issued.  The  eye  accident  re- 
duction rate  for  the  period  during  which  the  eye  pro- 
tection campaign  has  been  functioning  is  reported  to 
be  66  2-3  per  cent.  There  were  only  three  lost  time 
eye  accidents  during  the  first  six  months  of  1923. 

Modern  equipment  is  used  to  provide  proper  light- 
ing, and  full  advantage  is  taken  of  daylight  wherever 
possible.  When  thought  of  advantage,  walls  and  ceil- 
ings are  painted  to  improve  light  conditions. 


Steel  Corporation's  Orders  Decline 

Unfilled  business  on  the  books  of  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation,  as  of  Nov.  30,  amounted  to  4,368,584 
tons,  or  304,241  tons  less  than  reported  for  Oct.  31. 
During  October,  unfilled  orders  fell  off  362,925  tons;  in 
September,  378,913  tons;  in  August,  496,100  tons;  in 
July,  475,498  tons;  in  June,  595,090  tons;  in  May,  307,- 
158  tons  and  in  April,  114,823  tons;  while  in  March  they 
increased  119,343  tons;  in  February,  373,213  tons  and 
in  January,  165,073  tons.  A  year  ago  the  unfilled  ton- 
nage was  6,840,242,  or  2,471,658  tons  more  than  on 
Nov.  30  last.  Following  is  the  unfilled  tonnage  as  re- 
ported by  months  since  January,  1920: 


Jan. 
Feb. 
March 
April 


Oct.  31 
Nov.  30 
Dec.        31 

The  largest  total  of  unfilled  orders  was  on  April  30, 
1917,  at  12,183,083  tons.  The  lowest  was  on  Dec.  31, 
1910,  at  2,605,747  tons. 


1923 

1922 

1921 

1920 

6,910,776 

4.241,678 

7.573,164 

9.285.441 

7,283.989 

4,141,069 

7.405,332 

4,494,148 

6.284,765 

9.892,075 

7.288,509 

5.096,913 

5,845.224 

10.359,747 

6.981,351 

5,254.228 

5,482,487 

10.940,465 

6.386,261 

5.635,531 

5,117,868 

10.978,817 

5,910,763 

5.776,161 

4,830.324 

11,118.468 

5,414,663 

5.950,105 

4.531,926 

10,805,038 

5,035.750 

6.691.607 

4,560.670 

10.374.804 

4.672,825 

6,902.287 

4.286.829 

4.368,584 

6.840,242 

4.250,542 

6,745,703 

4,268,414 

Vickers,  Ltd.,  and  International  Combustion 
Engineering  Corporation  Combine 

George  E.  Learnard,  president  International  Com- 
bustion Engineering  Corporation,  New  York,  who  has 
just  returned  from  England,  announces  that  negotia- 
tions which  have  been  going  on  for  several  months  be- 
tween Vickers  Ltd.  and  International  Combustion  En- 
gineering Corporation  for  the  joining  of  these  two  in- 
terests in  the  manufacture  of  power  plant  equipment 
have  been  successfully  concluded.  A  new  company  will 
be  immediately  registered  in  England  under  the  name 
Vickers  &  International  Combustion  Engineering  Ltd. 
with  an  initial  capital  of  £500,000.  All  of  the  stock 
is  owned  in  equal  shares  by  the  two  companies. 

The  plant  of  the  new  company  is  situated  at  Barrow- 
in-Furness,  England,  and  it  will  commence  immediately 
the  manufacture  in  its  own  works  of  boilers  especially 
adapted  for  the  burning  of  coal  in  pulverized  form, 
superheaters,  economizers,  Raymond  impact  pulveriz- 
ers, dryers,  air  heaters  and  other  auxiliary  equipment. 

The  new  company  will  specialize  in  the  designing, 
building  and  equipping  of  complete  power  plants,  all 
units  of  which  can  be  manufactured  by  the  new  com- 
pany and  by  other  companies  affiliated  with  Vickers 
Ltd.  or  International  Combustion  Engineering  Corpo- 
ration. 

The  directors  of  the  new  company  are:  Sir  Trevor 
Dawson,  London,  England,  deputy  chairman  and  man- 
aging director  of  Vickers  Ltd.,  chairman  of  new 
company;  George  R.  T.  Taylor,  managing  direc- 
tor Taylor  Brothers  Ltd.,  Leeds  and  Manches- 
ter, England  (a  Vickers  subsidiary),  managing 
director  of  new  company;  George  E.  Learnard,  presi- 
dent International  Combustion  Engineering  Corpora- 
tion; Wilfred  R.  Wood,  vice-president  International 
Combustion  Engineering  Corporation. 
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Why  the  Foundries;  Bought  Pig  Iron 

COMMENT  on  the  recent  buying  movement  in 
pig  iron  has  taken  a  considerable  range.  In 
some  of  the  financial  columns  of  the  daily  press 
it  has  been  pointed  to  as  the  prelude  to  a  revival 
in  business,  following  many  weeks  of  abstemious 
buying  and  of  contracting  business  in  a  number 
of   lines   of  trade. 

Over  against  such  opinion  has  been  the  view- 
that  as  pig  iron  had  been  declining  for  seven 
months  under  heavy  production  and  continued  ac- 
cumulation of  stocks,  the  time  came  when  some 
sellers  were  willing  to  take  less  than  their  cost 
in  order  to  lighten  their  load;,  that  consumers, 
recognizing  that  bargains  were  going,  took  on 
iron  for  at  least  part  of  their  probable  wants  in 
the  first  quarter  of  1924,  believing  that  with  such 
low-priced  pig  iron  the  prices  they  were  likely  to 
get  for  their  own  products  would  show  at  least 
a   fair  profit. 

Again  it  has  been  pointed  out  that  the  buying 
was  not  speculative;  that  while  the  prices  were 
low  enough  to  be  attractive,  consumers  had  real 
business  in  hand  and  had  to  have  pig  iron. 

It  is  probably  the  fact  that  more  than  one 
factor  entered  into  the  simultaneous  decisions  of 
so  many  users  of  foundry  iron  to  buy  pig  iron 
for  delivery  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  new  year. 
The  pig  iron  offered  was  bargain  iron,  and  it  was 
also  true  that  for  a  good  many  foundrymen  it  was 
time  to  buy.  They  might  have  gone  on  for  some 
time  further,  buying  sparingly  in  view  of  the  long 
drawn  out  decline.  But  while  some  furnacemen 
had  explained  that  the  pig  iron  price  was  at  their 
cost  line  when  the  market  was  several  dollars  a 
ton  higher,  enough  was  known  of  the  costs  of 
furnaces  well  situated,  and  owning  at  least  some 
of  their  raw  materials,  to  justify  the  claim  that 
at  last  the  cost  line  of  some  of  the  fittest  pro- 
ducers had  been  reached.  What  was  likely,  if 
buyers  continued  to  hold  off,  was  a  more  drastic 
reduction  of  output  and  a  little  later  a  rush  to 
cover,  when  it  appeared  that  production  was  well 
below  the  rate  of  consumption. 

The  statistics  of  pig  iron  production  and  stocks 
had  been  running  for  months  in  favor  of  the 
buyer.     In  May  of  this  year  the  country  was  pro- 
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Merchant  Iron, 

Gross  Tons 

28,700 

13,800 


ducing  pig  iron  at  the  rate  of  4.5,000,000  tons  a 
year  (although  39,400,000  tons  in  1916  is  the  best 
year's  record)  and  merchant  pig  iron  was  a  much 
larger  percentage  of  the  total  than  it  had  been  at 
any  time  in  the  year  previous.  As  between  steel- 
working  and  merchant  pig  iron  the  situation  in 
y.ay  of  this  year  and  in  May  of  1922  was  this: 

Daily  Output 

Steel-Making 

Iron, 

Gross  Tons 

May,    1923 96,000 

May,    1922 60,600 

Thus,  while  steel-making  iron  was  produced 
last  May  at  a  rate  60  per  cent  greater  than  in 
May,  1922,  the  increase  in  merchant  pig  iron  pro- 
duction was  more  than  100  per  cent.  It  was  well 
known  that  foundry  operations  had  not  expanded 
in  the  year  to  the  same  extent  as  those  of  indus- 
tries using  finished  steel.  Hence  the  months  of 
careful  buying  of  pig  iron  by  foundries,  after  the 
production  peak  in  May,  were  due  to  the  full 
knowledge  by  foundry  operators  that  their  raw 
material  was  in  oversupply  and  to  the  further  fact 
that  the  iron  the  foundries  had  bought  under  the 
somewhat  feverish  conditions  of  last  spring  would 
carry  them  further  toward  the  end  nf  the  year 
than  they  thought  when  they  bought  it. 

A  million  tons  of  pig  iron  is  by  no  means 
enough  to  carry  our  foundries  through  a  three 
months'  operation,  even  on  the  present  scale  of 
production  of  iron  castings.  After  the  way  in 
which  they  kept  out  of  the  market  between  April 
and  November,  the  presumption  is  that  many  of 
them  will  yet  need  a  good  deal  of  iron  for  the  first 
quarter  of  1924  even  if  they  make  no  increase  upon 
the  rate  at  which  they  are  producing  today. 


IND 
ly 


NDIA'S  iron  and  steel  industry  is  comparative- 
new,  but  good  progress  has  been  made  in 
its  development,  particularly  in  finished  steel 
products  for  export.  According  to  the  latest  offi- 
cial figures  exports  had  practically  doubled  to 
August  this  year.  In  1913  India's  outer  trade  in 
steel  amounted  to  8700  gross  tons  per  month  and 
in  1922  to  8300  tons  per  month.  But  for  the  first 
seven  months  of  this  year  exports  were  about 
17,000  tons  per  month,  with  the  May  and  June  fig- 
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ures  at  22,300  tons  and  20,500  tons  respectively. 
India's  steel  plants  enjoy  such  advantages  in  costs 
and  location  as  will  make  their  competition  with 
the  larger  steel-producing  countries  increasingly 
felt  in  the  future. 


K. 


i<l   Worl.l    I  in    tMah-   DriiiaiKi 


WHILE  steel  exports  from  the  United  States 
I  his  year  have  been  at  a  low  rate,  the  move- 
ment of  tin  plate  has  been  a  good  deal  larger  than 
in  I9I2,  1913  or  1922.  This  is  undoubtedly  a 
contributing  cause  of  the  steadiness  of  the  tin 
(ijate  market.  In  1913  our  exports  of  that  product 
were  6100  gross  tons  per  month;  to  Nov.  1,  this 
car,  they  have  been  over  50  per  cent  larger  at 
;i220  tons  per  month,  a  figure  exceeded  only  in  the 
halcyon  post-war  years,  1919  and  1920,  when 
other  nations  were  unable  to  export.  But  the  ris- 
ing tide  in  foreign  demand  is  not  confined  to 
American  tin  plates — British  sales  have  mounted 
to  a  volume  unequaled  in  the  last  ten  years.  For 
the  first  ten  months  of  this  year  the  British  ex- 
ports were  45,400  tons  per  month,  against  41,200 
tons  per  month  in  1913.  ^,ast  October  they  were 
-51,400  tons.  A  record  is  being  established,  there- 
fore, in  the  world  demand  for  tin  plate  as  judged 
liy  the  combined  British  and  American  exports. 
The  actual  average  is  54,620  tons  per  month  to 
Xov.  1,  as  the  exports  of  the  two  nations,  against 
17,300  tons  per  month  in  1913.  In  other  words, 
the  world  demand  for  tin  plate  is  about  7000  tons 
per  month  larger  now  than  before  the  war.  It  is 
also  greater  than  for  any  year  in  the  last  decade. 


Cycles  in  the  Iron  Trade 

IN  the  annual  statistical  report  of  the  American 
Iron  and  Steel  Association  for  1886,  the  late 
James  M.  Swank  drew  attention  to  the  great  ups 
and  downs  of  the  iron  trade.  At  another  time 
-Mr.  Swank  used  the  expression  "feast  or  famine," 
while  Andrew  Carnegie's  "prince  or  pauper"  refer- 
■ence   is  quite   celebrated. 

•Just  before  the  war  there  was  the  popular 
impression  that  the  steel  trade  had  been  grow- 
ing steadier,  over  a  period  of  years.  Statistical 
comparisons,  covering  both  rates  of  production  at 
various  times  as  well  a.^  market  prices,  did  not 
fully  confirm  the  popular  view,  but  gave  it  some 
support. 

The  history  of  the  past  eight  or  ten  years 
presents  no  direct  evidence  that  the  industry  has 
■become  more  stabilized.  There  have  been  very 
remarkable  swings  in  both  prices  and  production. 
This,  however,  is  no  test.  A  greater  disturbance 
•occurred  in  the  period  than  had  ever  occurred 
before.  There  was  not  only  the  war,  but  the 
peculiar  conditions  after  the  war,  when  men  did 
not  know  just  where  to  find  themselves.  They 
had  lost  the  normal  for  comparison  and  were 
unable  to  set  up  a  new  normal.  That  there  have 
been  great  fluctuations  in  recent  years  does  not, 
therefore,  prove  that  the  general  swing  over  a 
long  period  is  not  toward  a  condition  of  less 
instability. 

It  is  to  be  assumed  that  men  profit  by  expe- 
rience.    The   greater   experience   they   have   had. 


the  longer  the  history  of  great  ups  and  downs  in 
iron  and  steel,  the  more  men  are  going  to  avoid 
being  carried  away,  the  more  likely  they  are  to 
regard  the  existing  condition  as  one  that  is  to 
be  succeeded  by  the  reverse  condition. 

The  result  of  such  mental  attitudes  is  that  a 
stabilizing  or  danii)ing  influence  is  exercised. 
When  prices  advance  sharply  men  are  less  dis- 
posed than  formerly  to  regard  the  new  level  as 
permanent,  and  the  same  with  declines.  Among 
sellers  there  is  less  disposition  to  push  prices 
up  and  less  disposition  to  allow  them  to  sag. 
Plainly  the  tendency  of  the  industry  toward  con- 
solidation makes  it  more  likely  that  extremes  will 
be  avoided. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  entirely  true  to  assert 
that  this  tendency  toward  more  stable  conditions 
in  steel  has  been  exemplified  in  the  past  year. 
Steel  prices  were  not  advanced  early  in  the  year 
as  far  as  they  could  have  been,  while  on  the 
other  hand  the  expectation  of  declines  in  the 
summer  and  fall  was  so  strong  that  the  common 
remark  lately  has  been  that  the  steel  market  is 
much  better  than  was  expected. 


Taxation  and  Enterprise 

SECRETARY  MELLON'S  plan  for  reduction  of 
Federal  taxes  and  revision  of  the  system  has 
met  with  a  widespread  and  enthusiastic  commenda- 
tion that  has  rarely  been  accorded  the  recommen- 
dation of  any  Government  official  in  the  history 
of  the  country.  In  his  report  to  Congress  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  sets  forth  plainly  the 
reasons  why  the  proposed  changes  should  be  made. 

Society  has  so  constituted  itself  to  supply  its 
material  needs  that  its  work  is  done  on  a  large 
scale,  requiring  directing  heads  and  the  subdi- 
vision of  labor.  Thus  progress  is  made.  The 
entrepreneur  and  capitalist  put  better  tools  in 
the  hands  of  workmen;  thereby  the  workmen  ac- 
complish more  and  all  benefit. 

It  cannot  be  argued  that  there  is  merely  so 
much  capital  in  the  country  and  that  the  capital 
will  find  investment,  no  matter  what  the  Govern- 
ment does.  This  is  not  true,  in  the  first  place, 
but  even  if  it  were  true  it  is  easily  seen  that 
taxation  has  much  to  do  with  the  placing  of  capi- 
tal. To  consider  the  matter  only  from  one  angle, 
but  the  mo.st  important  one,  there  are  the  tax-ex- 
empt securities,  chiefly  of  States  and  municipali- 
ties, which  Secretary  Mellon  reports  amount  to 
about  $11,000,000,000.  They  exist  and  they  have 
to  be  owned  by  somebody. 

Does  it  matter  who  owns  these  securities?  It 
certainly  does.  They  represent  improvements 
that  would  be  made  in  any  event.  The  State  or  the 
municipality  has  its  own  ideas  as  to  what  im- 
provements should  be  made,  and  has  engineers  to 
carry  out  the  ideas.  The  owners  of  the  securities 
involved  have  nothing  to  say  about  it.  They 
may  just  as  well  be  private  citizens — even  widows 
—of  limited  means.  If  they  invest  their  small 
capital  otherwise  they  cannot  initiate,  plan  and 
direct.  The  diminishing  number  and  amount  of 
large  taxable  incomes  year  by  year  show  how 
these  tax-free  bonds  have  moved  into  the  hands 
of  men   having  large  wealth,  who   show  by  that 
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fact  that  they  have  ability  to  initiate,  plan  and 
direct.  The  number  of  taxable  incomes  over 
$300,000  has  decreased  year  by  year  at  a  remark- 
able rate,  except  for  1920,  and  the  total  of  such 
incomes  has  decreased  except  in  1919  and  1920, 
which  showed  increases.  Both  number  and  total 
were  smallest  for  1921. 

These  men  of  capital,  fitted  to  plan  and  direct, 
to  initiate  and  to  carry  through  enterprises  which 
would  be  of  great  economic  benefit  to  the  coun- 
try, placing  better  tools  in  the  hands  of  workmen 
and  giving  the  country  better  goods  and  better 
service,  have  become  the  owners  of  tax-exempt 
securities,  in  connection  with  which  their  ability 
does  not  count,  and  the  capital  is  thus  removed 
from  productive  enterprise. 

To  reduce  the  surtaxes  is  to  bring  out  more 
capital  for  development,  for  productive  enter- 
prises. Thus  to  increase  the  prosperity  of  the 
country  is  the  plain  duty  of  a  wise  government. 
Thereby,  as  Secretary  Mellon  suggests,  the 
amount  received  in  taxes  may  even  increase.  It 
is  like  a  landlord  improving  the  property  so  that 
the  tenant's  income  will  increase  and  a  reduced 
percentage  of  his  income  will  still  make  a  higher 
rent. 


Bonuses  to  the  Ex-Soldiers 

ALREADY  the  so-called  soldier  bonus  is  loom- 
.  ing  up  as  a  leading  issue  in  this  session  of 
Congress.  From  the  bill  the  last  Congress  passed 
granting  the  bonus  we  were  saved  only  by  the 
President's  veto.  Up  to  a  few  weeks  ago  it  seemed 
likely  that  the  present  Congress  would  again  be 
strong  for  it,  and  with  a  new  President  would 
take  a  chance  respecting  him.  But  Secretary 
Mellon  with  his  proposal  for  tax  reduction  has 
introduced  a  new  feature  that  is  highly  embar- 
rassing to  the  politicians  by  virtue  of  the  popular 
reaction  it   has   produced. 

It  has  been  represented  that  the  last  Congress 
acted  as  it  did  out  of  fear  of  the  American  Legion; 
also  that  if  it  were  shown  by  the  referendum  some 
of  the  veterans  are  trying  to  bring  about  that  a 
majority  of  them  are  opposed  to  the  measure  Con- 
gress would  lose  all  fear  of  the  American  Legion 
and  would  protect  the  taxpayers. 

The  above  idea  is  plausible,  and  not  long  ago 
we  might  have  believed  it.  The  result  of  the  re- 
cent election  in  the  State  of  New  York,  however, 
affords  food  for  more  thought  on  this  subject.  In 
that  election  a  large  vote  was  cast  on  a  number 
of  constitutional  amendments  and  the  people  evi- 
dently exercised  discrimination,  for  some  they 
voted  down  (including  one  bad  one)  and  others 
they  enacted.  We  deduce  therefrom  that  the 
voters  of  New  York  knew  what  they  were  doing, 
or  (better  said)  they  gave  some  thought  to  it. 

Among  the  amendments  enacted  was  one  au- 
thorizing the  issuance  of  $45,000,000  of  bonds 
to  raise  money  for  the  payment  of  a  State  bonus 
to  former  soldiers.  It  is  clear  from  this  action 
that  a  majority  of  the  voters  of  New  York  State 
want  to  give  a  bonus,  just  as  the  people  of  other 
States  have  done.  Certainly  they  were  cringing 
under  no  lash  in  the  hands  of  the  veterans,  as  a 
legislature  of  politicians  might  be  supposed  to  do. 


It  is  a  reasonable  inference,  therefore,  that  Con- 
gress itself  is  strong  for  the  bonus,  not  out  of       i 
ear  of  the  American  Legion,  but  rather  out  of 
sensing  that  a   majority   of   the   voters   want  to 
give  it. 

In  making  this  diagnosis  we  are  in  no  way  inti- 
mating that  the  voters  ought  to  want  to  give  these 
bonuses.  On  the  contrary,  the  desire  is  repre- 
hensible.  The  levity  with  which  the  people  of  the 
State  of  New  York  voted  a  great  sum  of  money  as 
a  bonus  to  a  few,  which  must  come  out  of  the  tax- 
payers, is  shocking.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  there 
is  a  similar  unconcern  among  us  nationally. 

We  have  been  saved  so  far  from  the  perpetra- 
tion of  this  economic  crime  by  the  efforts  of  such 
leaders  as  Senator  Smoot,  Secretary  Mellon  and 
the  lamented  President,  but  they  have  expressed 
their  opposition  on  the  grounds  that  the  treasury 
did  not  have  the  means  and  that  there  should  be  j 
no  bonus  unless  Congress  provided  for  it  by  new 
taxation.  They  have  not  come  out,  nor  has  any- 
one else,  speaking  with  the  voice  of  authority, 
with  a  declaration  that  the  bonus  should  not  be 
granted  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  is  bad.  What 
ought  to  be  said  further  is  that  it  is  vicious  to 
take  money  from  some  people  in  order  to  give  it  to 
a  few;  that  the  contention  of  some  of  the  veterans 
for  "adjusted  compensation"  has  no  merit;  that 
if  a  mechanic  drafted  into  the  military  service 
lost  the  chance  for  inflated  wages  that  were  en- 
joyed by  the  mechanics  who  escaped,  the  unfair- 
ness was  in  the  stay-at-homes  getting  too  much, 
not  in  the  soldiers  getting  too  little. 

The  war  did  not  enrich  this  nation  as  a  whole, 
but  rather  did  it  act  oppositely.  It  did,  to  be 
sure,  produce  economic  unbalances,  whereby  cer- 
tain classes  of  wage  earners  profited  greatly  at 
the  expense  of  capitalists  and  other  classes  of 
wage  earners.  That  some  wage  earners  in  render- 
ing patriotic  service  lost  their  opportunity  to  par- 
ticipate in  such  profiteering  is  no  sound  reason 
that  ex  post  facto  they  should  be  granted  a  sop. 
The  war  profits  of  corporations  were  largely  taken 
away  from  them  immediately  through  excess  profit 
taxes.  What  was  not  taken  away  and  what  looked 
like  profit  was  largely  no  such  thing,  but  was  in- 
vestment in  excess  plant  that  was  destined  to  be 
thrown  away.  A  sop  to  the  ex-soldiers  can  come 
from  nowhere  but  out  of  what  the  taxpayers  of 
the  country  are  currently  earning.  It  can  do 
nothing  but  produce  the  economic  evil  of  taking 
a  portion  of  the  produce  earned  by  some  people 
and  giving  it  to  others  who  have  not  earned  it, 
which  is  not  to  minimize  the  gratitude  that  the 
country  owes  to  its  soldiers,  although  it  might  be 
mentioned  that  there  are  millions  of  other  men 
who  served  patriotically  even  if  not  in  uniforms. 

Whether  the  money  for  the  bonus  be  found  by 
direct  taxation  or  by  bond  issues  the  principle  is 
the  same  and  so  will  be  the  results.  The  major- 
ity of  the  people  of  the  country  do  not  understand 
this.  It  is  the  duty  of  their  political  leaders  to 
instruct  them.  That  is  what  leaders  are  for,  or 
it  ought  to  be.  Is  it  not  true,  too,  that  a  large 
part  of  the  press  is  derelict? 

It  is  a  fooli.sh  adage  that  the  voice  of  the  peo- 
ple is  the  voice  of  God.  Instead  of  the  voice  of 
the  people  being  the  voice  of  God  there  are  many 
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popular  voices,  which  are  quickly  chanjfeable. 
Secretary  Mellon  has  shrewdly  presented  the  peo- 
ple something  that  they  can  understand.  In  sub- 
mitting to  them  the  question  whether  they  prefer 
to  save  money  in  their  direct  taxes,  or  to  continue 
to  pay  high  taxes  and  give  the  money  to  the  ex- 
soldiers,  he  has  developed  a  clear-cut  issue.  With 
such  a  one  even  the  people  of  New  York  might  have 
voted  differently  last  November.  We  hope,  how- 
ever, that  in  the  debates  in  Congress  there  will 
be  some  great  leaders  who  will  make  it  clear  that 
there  ought  not  to  be  a  soldier  bonus,  simply  because 
it  would  be  wrong. 


THE  vicissitudes  of  promoting  legislation  are 
well  illustrated  in  the  efforts  of  several  years 
to  secure  among  the  States  steam  boiler  inspection 
statutes  conforming  to  the  boiler  code  of  the 
American     Society     of     Mechanical     Engineers. 


Progress  has  been  made,  but  seemingly  adoption 
by  some  States  is  no  promise  whatever  that  the 
way  is  made  ea.sy  to  get  prompt  and  favorable 
consideration  in  other  States.  Experiences  of  the 
past  year  bring  into  relief  not  only  the  need  of 
perseverance  but  the  call  for  forbearance.  In 
Indiana,  after  smoothing  out  a  number  of  legis- 
lative tangles,  the  engineer  sponsors  of  country- 
wide harmonious  boiler  laws  were  chagrined  to 
discover  that  a  bill  that  finally  passed  both  houses 
failed  of  the  legal  signing  by  the  governor  of  the 
State  because  the  clerk  overlooked  certifying  the 
bill  before  final  adjournment.  In  Kansas,  because 
a  bill  provided  for  making  an  appeal  to  the  ap- 
parently odious  industrial  court,  any  prospect  of 
consideration  was  doomed.  In  Iowa,  the  use  of 
the  name  engineer  was  sufficient  to  cause  the 
withdrawal  of  the  bill.  Clearly  a  sense  of  humor 
as  well  as  enthusiasm  is  required  in  one  who 
would    be    coadjutor   to    the    legislator. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Electric  Furnace  for  Melting  Brass 

To  the  Editor:  We  read  with  interest  Mr.  Leonard 
W.  Egan's  article  on  Electric  Furnaces,  in  the  Nov.  8 
issue  of  The  Iron  Age. 

In  his  discussion  of  the  muffled  arc  furnace  as  de- 
veloped by  the  General  Electric  Co.  he  stated  that,  for 
red  brass  of  80  per  cent  copper,  20  per  cent  zinc,  the 
consumption  on  daylight  melting  is  470  kwhr.  per  ton. 
We  have  been  operating  a  furnace  of  that  type  for  three 
years  and  it  might  be  interesting  to  note  that  we  aver- 
aged 613  kwhr.  per  ton  on  a  run  of  1,305,530  lb.  On 
another  occasion  we  averaged  617  kwhr.  on  a  run  of 
986,552  lb.  We  melted  metal  of  the  following  compo- 
sition: copper,  77  per  cent;  tin,  3  per  cent;  lead,  10 
per  cent,  and  zinc,  10  per  cent. 

This  melting  was  done  with  the  best  practice  known 
to  the  General  Electric  Co.  and  ourselves,  and  also 
under  the  partial  supervision  of  the  General  Electric 
Co.  In  spite  of  the  aforementioned,  and  the  fact  that 
we  were  melting  an  alloy  of  lower  copper  content,  we 
were  unable  to  approach  Mr.  Egan's  figure  of  470  kwhr. 
per  ton.  Hence  it  would  be  of  interest  to  know  how  he 
obtained  these  results. 

He  also  claims  one  of  the  advantages  of  the  furnace 
to  be  the  freedom  of  agitation  of  the  bath.  Anyone 
with  experience  in  melting  leaded  alloys  realizes  the 
possibility — in  fact,  it  is  past  the  possibility  stage;  it 
is  a  reality — of  the  lead  segregating  to  the  bottom  of 
the  bath.  The  bath  must  be  continuously  rabbled  in 
order  to  get  uniform  metal.  So  really  freedom  of  the 
bath  from  agitation  is  a  disadvantage  and  not  an  ad- 
vantage. F.  L.  Wolf, 

Technical  Superintendent. 

William  Romanoff, 

Ohio  Brass  Co.,  Metallurgist. 

Mansfield,  Ohio, 
Dec.  4. 


Permanent-Mold  Casting  of  Aluminum  Alloys 

A  study  of  the  state  of  the  art  in  the  production  of 
aluminum  castings  by  the  permanent-mold  process  has 
been  made  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior  at  the 
Pittsburgh  experiment  station  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines. 
Experimental  work  undertaken  some  time  ago  on  the 
gating  of  aluminum  alloy  pistons  on  casting  in  perma- 
nent molds  has  been  completed.  It  has  been  shown  that 
the  occurrence  of  blow-holes  and  related  defects  can  be 
controlled  by  proper  gating  and  pouring  practice. 


BRITISH  FOREIGN  TRADE 


October   Exports    Second    Largest   for   the   Year — 
Imports  Declining 

Exports  of  iron  and  steel  from  Great  Britain  in 
October  at  401,475  gross  tons  were  second  only  to  the 
435,630  tons  of  May.  They  were  about  57,000  larger 
than  the  September  exports.  October  imports  were 
117,372  tons  or  one  of  the  smallest  for  the  year  thus 
far  and  about  10,500  tons  less  than  those  for  Septem- 
ber. These  data  all  include  scrap  iron  and  steel.  Com- 
parative data  for  both  exports  and  imports  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

British  Steel  Exports  and  Imports,  Gross  Tons 

Exports  Imports 

Aver,   per  month,  first  quarter,    1923...    358,208  128,032 

Aver,  per  month,  second  quarter,  1923..    402,471  126,042 

July,    1923    314,522  128,486 

August.    1923    330,431  121,906 

September,   1923    344,358  127,893 

Aver,  per  month,  third  quarter,  1923...    329,770  126,095 

October,    1923    401,475  117,372 

Average   per   month,   1922 295,980  82,215 

Average   per   month,    1921 144,885  152,734 

Average  per  month.    1920 274,881  128,685 

Average   per  month,    1919 188,519  50,801 

Average   per  month,    1913 420,757  195,264 

More  detailed  data  of  the  exports  are  as  follows: 
Principal  British  Exports,  Gross  Tons  per  Month 

, OctoUer — -^ 

1913  1922  1922  1923 

Pig  iron  )  „„  „„„  ..,.„     J  119,288  54,829 

Pefroalloys     f 93,700  66,159     [    io;671  11.661 

Steel   rails    42,200  21,300  17,146  21,839 

Steel  plates    11,200  6,700  6,551  22,580 

Galvanized    sheets    63,500  43,600  39,487  57,835 

Steel  bars,   rods,   etc...    20,900  19,100  22,107  37,075 

Tin    plates    41,200  37,400  35,126  51,398 

Black  plates  and  sheets  11,700  18,700  21,335  27,895 

E.xports  of  scrap  iron  and  steel  in  October  were 
12,876  tons,  or  10,305  tons  per  month  for  the  first  10 
months  of  this  year,  as  compared  with  12,880  tons  per 
month  in  1922.  In  1913  there  were  9600  tons  per  month. 

Data  as  to  importations  of  importance  are  as  fol- 
lows in  tons  per  month:  Jan. -Oct., 
1913                1922  1923 

Iron  ore   620,000  289,400  493,177 

Manganese  ore   50,100  28,109  45,426 

Pig  iron  and  ferroalloys 18,000  12,800  9.755 


The  Boston  section  A.  S.  M.  E.  inspected  the  Water- 
town  Arsenal,  Watertown,  Mass.,  shops  from  3  until  4 
p.  m.,  Dec.  12,  and  the  laboratories  from  4  until  6  p.  m. 
In  the  evening  T.  C.  Dickson,  commanding  officer,  spoke 
on  X-ray  examination  of  metals;  Dr.  F.  C.  Langenberg 
on  Investigation  of  the  Influences  of  Temperature  on 
the  Charpy  Impact  Value  of  a  Group  of  Steels  of  Vary- 
ing Composition;  and  E.  P.  Gilligan  on  Ordnance  De- 
partment Metal  Specifications. 


Iron   and    Steel    Markets 


SOME  FORWARD  BUYING 


Largely  From  Automobile  Trade 

Current  Order?  Below  Sliipments — Structural 
and  Railroad  Buying  Noteworthy 

First  quarter  buying  in  steel  has  appeared.  It 
comes  largely  from  the  automobile  trade,  but  not 
from  all  motor  car  makers.  Some  still  show  doubts 
of  price  stability,  and  low  prices  evidently  were 
obtained  in  transactions  covering  automobile  parts. 

Sheets,  ordinary  and  alloy  steel  bars,  and  forg- 
ings  were  placed  in  Detroit  in  liberal  quantities 
that  add  to  the  expectations  of  large  automobile 
production  in  the  early  months  of  1924.  In  Cleve- 
land the  forward  sales  of  bars  totaled  between  4000 
and  5000  tons  with  15,000  tons  likely  to  be  settled 
by  the  end  of  the  week. 

Bookings  of  steel  in  general  are  up  to  the  volume 
of  the  corresponding  period  of  November,  though 
still  below  shipments.  Mill  operations,  if  anything, 
have  increased.  The  Steel  Corporation's  schedule 
appears  to  call  for  somewhat  over  84  per  cent  of 
ingot  capacity,  against  81  or  82  a  week  ago,  but 
indications  are  that  the  industry  as  a  whole  is  not 
over  70  per  cent. 

Some  of  the  sheet  sales  are  for  less  than  three 
months,  but  few  deliveries  are  wanted  until  after 
inventory  taking.  The  result  is  that  there  are  mills 
asking  2.85c.  on  orders  for  next  year  which  will 
enter  immediate  business  at  2.75c.  Prices  of  auto- 
mobile body  sheets  are  holding  firm  after  efforts  to 
depress  them  S5  a  ton.  Inquiries  for  sheet  bars  are 
considerable  and  with  the  Steel  Corporation  re- 
garded as  a  likely  buyer  on  the  large  scale  it 
was  in  1922,  the  sheet  bar  price  of  $42.50  is  con- 
sidered fully  as  firm  as  finished  steel. 

Pressure  for  output  notably  marks  the  tin  plate 
situation,  with  some  mills  now  having  eight  months' 
work  jn  sight. 

With  the  order  of  2000  cars  for  the  Wabash  and 
other  car  purchases  amounting  to  500,  following  the 
placing  of  5000  in  the  preceding  two  weeks,  the 
basis  of  satisfactory  negotiations  appears  to  be 
definitely  broadening  for  the  settlement  of  the 
large  amount  of  railroad  equipment  still  pending. 

New  York's  unusual  winter  building  activity  ac- 
counts for  most  of  the  week's  structural  steel 
awards,  15,600  tons  out  of  a  total  for  the  country 
of  about  24,000  tons.  Likewise  more  than  half  of 
the  new  projects  reported,  totaling  23,000  tons,  are 
from  New  York.  A  decided  gain  in  inquiry  is 
reported   from   the   Central   West. 

Price  stabilization  in  cold-finished  steel  bars  has 
been  interfered  with  somewhat  by  a  Chicago  pro- 
ducer's adopting  a  Chicago  instead  of  a  Pittsburgh 
base.  One  immediate  result  has  been  a  $6  reduction 
in  Chicago  warehouse  prices  for  shafting. 

November  steel  ingot  statistics  show,  at  3.113,804 
tons,  or  119,762  tons  a  day,  a  decline  in  production 
of  9  per  cent  from  the  October  daily  rate,  which 
was  dowTi  1  per  cent  from  that  of  September.  In 
pig  iron  the  corresponding  reductions  in  output  were 
5  and  2V2  per  cent,  respectively. 


The  pig  iron  market  has  lapsed  into  profound 
dullness  and  neither  buyers  nor  sellers  are  disposed 
to  enter  into  contracts  for  delivery  after  April  1. 
The  uncertainty  as  to  the  price  of  coke  for  the  sec- 
ond quarter  of  the  new  year  and  the  threat  of 
a  strike  of  bituminous  miners  April  1  will  proba- 
bly continue  to  retard  the  buying  of  pig  iron  except 
for  immediate  requirements.  Bessemer  iron  is 
stronger  in  the  Pittsburgh  district. 

Further  purchases  of  heavy  melting  scrap  have 
been  made  by  the  Steel  Corporation,  and  the  old 
material  market  is  stronger  in  nearly  all  centers, 
with  numerous  price  advances. 

Contracts  for  50  per  cent  ferrosilicon  for  1924 
are  being  taken  at  $75  per  ton,  delivered,  $1  to 
$1.50  being  added  or  subtracted  as  the  case  may  be 
for  each  per  cent  variation.  Last  year  the  contract 
price  was  $82.50  to  $87.50,  delivered,  with  no  differ- 
ential. 

A  cast-iron  pipe  shop  in  France  has  again  taken 
business  in  competition  with  American  companies, 
the  city  of  Pasadena,  Cal.,  having  awarded  1000 
tons  to  the  French  company. 

Japanese  demand  for  thin  galvanized  sheets  has 
dwindled  both  in  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain. 

For  21  successive  weeks  The  Iron  Age  finished 
steel  composite  price  has  stood  unchanged  at  2.775c. 
per  lb.,  following  11  weeks  at  2.789c.  One  year  ago 
it  was  2.439c.;  two  years  ago,  2.135c. 

No  change  having  occurred.  The  Iron  Age  pig 
iron  composite  price  remains  at  $21.88.  One  year 
ago  it  was  $25.71 ;  two  years  ago.  $19.46. 


Pittsburgh 


Steel  Prices  Firm,  Although  Plant  Operations 
Are  Decreasing 

Pittsburgh,  Dec.  11. — The  impressive  thing  about 
the  steel  market  is  its  firmness  in  the  face  of  a  demand 
so  moderate  that  plant  operations  are  decreasing.  The 
end  of  the  year  is  so  near  that  very  little  material  is 
wanted  and  the  desire  to  keep  down  inventories  is 
strong.  While  there  has  been  some  buying  for  delivery 
after  Jan.  1,  it  has  not  been  of  that  large  and  confident 
character  that  inspires  real  cheerfulness.  The  market, 
however,  has  withstood  repeated  efforts  on  the  part  of 
buyers  to  secure  plates,  shapes  and  bars  at  less  than 
quotations,  and  the  past  week  has  seen  a  further  thin- 
ning of  the  ranks  of  sheet  manufacturers  accepting 
business  at  below  the  Steel  Corporation  schedules. 
Price  stabilization  effort  in  cold-finished  steel  bars  and 
shafting  has  been  somewhat  interfered  with  by  the 
action  of  a  Chicago  producer  in  adopting  a  Chicago  in- 
stead of  a  Pittsburgh  base. 

Some  fresh  signs  of  in-egularity  and  weakness  have 
cropped  out  in  strips,  but,  as  against  this,  is  a  further 
decrease  in  the  number  of  bolt,  nut  and  rivet  manufac- 
turers willing  to  go  below  quoted  prices  to  secure  orders. 
There  are  no  suggestions  of  price  cutting  in  pipe  or 
wire   goods,   and   the   maintenance   of  tin   plate  prices 
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A  Comparison  of  Prices 

Advances  Over  the  Previous  W  ,tk  in   Ik-avy  Typo,  Declines  in   Italics 
At   date,   one   week,   one   iniintli,   and   one   year   previous 

For  Early  Delivery 


I'iKlron,   iv,,:,.ossT„„:     'ma'' ''m3'  ""  mV'  "1^22'' 

No.    :.'.\      IMnl;Hlri,.iii:it $24. »6  J24.96  $22.64  S2S.76 

No.   :     \   ■           ,.,,,,:,,.. 22.00  22.00  22.00  25.00 

No.-                lii...    25.05  25.05  23.05  26.55 

No.   1     I                 ,,,       \l;i.t.    21.00  21.00  19.00  22.50 

■No     -    i                             !«■'•..    23.00  23.00  22.50  28.00 

i:-i-i'       i    !    I           ''■-■    rM...aS.25  22.75  23.00  27.50 

r..r'>.       \,ii.,     I,;,,,,, 21.00  21.00  20.50  25.00 

\|"'^    <'■'              I      i    :     r'gh. 24.70  24.26  26.26  29.27 

^I'll.   -II        <   I,      i:     -       23.00  23.00  22.50  28.00 

^1  ill- ill',    \,iiicv              ....    20.00  20.00  20.00  26.00 

'■,<.,'.    i..ii^.  ,   fiUaljurgh 23.26  23.26  23.26  26.77 

I.    S    ,li:ii.,i;, I.  Chicago 29.15  29.15  28.15  36.15 

1''" uKMiirsc,  fill  nace..  107.80  107.50  110.00  inn. on 

Kails,   Billets,   Etc.,    Per  Gross  Ton: 

O.-h.  rails,  heavy,  at  mill.  .$43.00  $43.00  $43. no  $43.00 

Bess,    billets.    Pittsburgh..    40.00  40.00  40.00  36.50 

O.-h.  billets,   Pittsburgh.  .  .    40.00  40.00  40.00  36. Sn 

O.-h.  sheet  bars,  P'gh 42.50  42.50  42.50  36.50 

Forging  billets,  base.  P'gh.  45.00  45.00  45.00  45.00 

O.-h.  billets.  Phila 45.17  45.17  45.17  43.17 

Wire  rod.s,  Pittsburgh 51.00  51.00  51.00  45.00 

Cents  Cents  Cents  Cents 

Sl<elp.   gr,   steel,    P'gh.   lb..      2.35  2.35  2.40  2.00 

Light  rails  at  mill 2.25  2.25  2.25  2.15 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel, 

Per  Lb.  to  Large  Buyers:    Cents  Cents  Cents  Cents 

iron    bars.   Philadelphia...      2.67  2.67  2.67  2.275 

Iron     bars,     Chicago 2.40  2.40  2.40  2.35 

Steel  bars.  Pittsburgh 2.40  2.40  2.40  2.00 

Steel   bars.  Chicago 2.50  2.50  2.50  2.10 

Steel  bars.  New  York 2.74  2.74  2.74  2.34 

Tank  plates.  Pittsburgh      .      2.50  2.50  2.50  1.95 

Tank   plates,   Chicago 2.60  2.60  2.60  2.30 

Tank    plates.    New    York.,      2.74  2.74  2.74  2.29 

Beams.  Pittsburgh 2.50  2.50  2.50  2.00 

Beams.    Chicago    2.60  2.60  2.60  2.20 

Beams.   Xew  York 2.74  2.74  2.74  2.34 

Steel  li.ioiis.  Pittsburgh.  ..  .      3.00  3.00  3.15  2.75 

•The  average   switching  charge  for   delivery    to   foundrie; 
in  the  Chicago  district  is  61c.  per  ton. 

t.Silicon,  1.75  to  2.25.      JSilicon,  2.25  to  2.75. 

The  prices  in  the  above  table  are  for  domestic  delivery  ar 


Sheets,   Nails  and    Wire.     "i^^^V^I^^  ^•%2V'  ^^^2^' 

I'rr  Lb.loLaroc  Buyers:    Cents      Cents  Cents  Cents 

Sheets,  black.  No.  28,  P'gh.      3.75  3.75  3.75  3  35 

Sheets,  galv..  .N'o.  28,  P'gh.    4.0O  4.85  5.00  4.35 

Sheets,  blue  an'l'd,  9  &  10.      3.00         3.00         3.00         2.50 

Wire  nails,  Pittsburgh 3.00         3.00         3.00         2.70 

Plain  wire,   Pittsburgh 2.75         2.75         2.75         2.45 

Barbed  wire,  galv.,   P'gh..      3.80         3.80         3.80         3.35 

Tin  plate,  100-lb.  box,  P'gh.  $6.50        $5.50  $5.50  $4.75 

Old   Material,  Per  Gross  Ton : 

Carwheels,   Chicago    $10.60     $19.00     $17.50     $24.00 

Carwheels,  Philadelphia.  ..    19.50       19.50  17.50  20.00 

Heavy   steel   scrap,    P'gh..    18.50       18.50  16.00  20.00 

Heavy  steel  scrap,  Phila..  16.50       16.00  15.00  16.00 

Heavy  steel  .scrap,  Ch'go.  .  le.OO        15.00  14.00  17.00 

No.  1  cast,   Pittsburgh....    19.50       19.50  18.50  22.50 

No.  1  cast,  Philadelphia.  ..    20.00       20.00  19.00  20.UO 

No.  1  cast,  Ch'go  (net  ton)    19,50       19.50  18.00  19.50 

No.   1  RR.  wrot.   Phila IS.iSO       18.00  17.00  19.00 

No.  1  RR.  wiot.Ch'go(net)  15.00       13.50  12.50  15.00 

Coke,  Connellsville,    Per  Net  Ton  at  Oven  : 

Furnace    coke,    prompt $4.00        $4.00  $3.75  $6.50 

Foundry  coke,   prompt....       /,.7.5  5.00  4.75  7.50 

Metals, 

Per  Lb.  to  Large  Buyers:    Cents      Cents  Cents  Cents 

Lake  copper.  New  York. .  .    13.25       13.25  13.50  14.12% 

Electrolytic  copper.  Straits  12.87%    12.87%    13.25  13.75 

Zinc.   St.   Louis «.2S  6.35  6.45  7.22% 

Zinc.  New  York 6.60  6.70  6.80  7.57% 

Lead.  St.  Louis T.37%     7.00  6.55  6.95 

Lead,  New  York 7.63%     7.10  6.85  7.27% 

'  Tin   (Straits),  New  York.  .     7,6.50        47.25  44.37%  37.25 

Antimony    (A.siatic),  N.  Y.       8.65  8.75  9.25  6.35. 

d  do  not  necessarily  ajiply  to  export  business.  j 


Composite  Price,  Dec.  11,  1923,  Finished  Steel.  2.77.5c.  Per  Lb. 


Based  on  prices  of  steel  bars.") 
beams,  tank  plates,  plain  wire,  ( 
open-hearth  rails,  black  pipe  i  ' 
and  black  sheets  J 


Dec. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


Composite  Price,  Dec.  11,  1923,  Pig  Iron,  $21.88  Per  Gi 


Dec.      4,   1923, 

Nov.  13,   1923, 

Dec.    12,   1922, 

10-year  pre-war  average. 


$21.88 
20.94 
25.71 
15.72 


right  along-  has  been  an  accepted  fact.  In  explanation 
for  the  market's  strength,  there  is,  of  course,  a  belief 
that  stocks  in  consumers'  and  jobbers'  hands  are  very 
moderate  and  this  is  taken  to  indicate  freer  buying 
after  the  turn  of  the  new  year  if  for  no  other  reason 
than  the  restoration  of  ordinary  reserve  supplies. 
With  the  scrap  market  showing  a  stronger  tendency, 
one  avenue  of  low  steel  costs  is  blocked,  and  another 
reason  for  the  stand  of  the  manufacturers  is  that  they 
doubt  that  such  a  price  cut  as  might  be  made  would 
prove  any  stimulus  to  buying.  Railroad  buying  is  con- 
fidently expected  and  it  is  figured  that  the  automobile 
makers  cannot  much  longer  delay  purchases  if  they 
expect  to  meet  the  spring  demand  easily  and  promptly. 
It  is  also  believed  that  the  oil  industry  has  turned  the 
corner  and  will  be  a  factor  in  the  steel  market  before 
the  new  year  is  far  advanced.     The  recent  marking  up 


of  steel  scrap  has  been  sustained  by  further  Steel  Cor- 
poration purchases,  as  well  as  by  a  few  of  the  inde- 
pendent companies. 

Pig  iron  trading  has  become  extremely  quiet,  but 
there  no  longer  seems  to  be  much  pressure  to  sell  and 
prices  are  steady.  The  coke  market  still  reflects  am 
absence  of  resumptions  among  furnaces  now  idle,  and! 
some  hesitancy  by  the  owners  of  furnaces  in  production 
about  buying  ahead. 

Steel  Corporation  plants  in  this  and  neai-by  districts 
continue  to  operate  at  a  high  rate,  but  this  is  partly 
explained  in  the  case  of  the  Carnegie  Steel  Co.,  which 
is  running  about  90  per  cent  of  ingot  capacity,  by  the 
fact  that  it  is  producing  sheet  bars  on  a  heavy  scale 
for  its  associated  company,  the  American  Sheet  &  Tin 
Plate  Co.  The  latter,  being  very  well  supplied  with 
orders   and    specifications   in   tin   plate   for   early    1924 
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delivery,  is  running  practically  full  at  its  tin  plate 
mills,  and  has  sufficient  business  to  keep  about  85  per 
cent  of  its  sheet  mills  going.  Independent  steel  works 
operations  range  from  50  to  65  per  cent,  with  a  general 
average  around  60  per  cent. 

Pig  Iron. — Trading  reflects  the  well  covered  condi- 
tion of  melters  and  an  absence  of  selling  pressure 
among  producers.  The  Sharon  Steel  Hoop  Co.  recently 
closed  for  4000  tons  of  basic  iron  from  another  Youngs- 
town  steel  company  at  $21,  furnace.  The  Follansbee 
Bros.  Co.  is  in  the  market  for  5000  to  6000  tons  of  this 
grade  for  first  quarter  shipments.  This  business  prob- 
ably will  be  placed  with  a  nearby  producer  having  a 
decided  freight  advantage  over  Valley  furnaces.  Only 
small  lot  tonnages  of  foundry  grade  lately  have  been 
placed,  but  in  all  cases  the  business  was  at  $22,  fur- 
nace, for  the  base  grade.  Bessemer  iron  is  stronger, 
not  because  of  a  large  demand  but  because  of  a  with- 
drawal of  recent  low  prices.  This  grade  now  is  held  at 
$23  by  all  producers  and  sales  by  Valley  furnaces  have 
been  at  $23.  Some  malleable  iron  still  is  available  at 
$20,  but  the  more  common  quotation  is  $22  and  some 
makers  are  asking  $22.50.  No  sales  of  this  grade  re- 
cently have  been  noted.  Low  phosphorus  iron  also  is 
inactive,  with  the  Valley  makers  quoting  $29  to  $30. 
We  quote  Valley  furnace,  the  freight  rate  for  de- 
livery to  the  Cleveland  or  Pittsburgh  district  being 
$1.76  per  gross  ton: 

Basic $21.00 

Bessemer    23.00 

Gray  forge    $21.50  to    22.00 

No.   2  foundry 22.00  to    22.50 

No.   3  foundry 21.50  to    22.00 

Malleable     20.00  to    22.50 

Low  phosphorus,  copper  free....  29.00  to  30.00 
Ferroalloys.— The  interesting  development  of  the 
week  is  the  announcement  of  1924  prices  for  ferro- 
silicon  of  the  higher  silicon  contents.  For  50  per  cent 
material  the  price  is  $75,  delivered  East  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi River,  and  $130  for  75  per  cent  grade.  These 
prices  are  $7.50  and  $10  per  ton,  respectively,  below 
the  1923  contract  prices.  On  50  per  cent  material, 
buyers  are  said  to  have  responded  fairly  well.  That 
grade  this  year  is  being  offered  as  49  to  51  per  cent, 
with  $1  a  ton  up  or  down,  according  to  the  percentage 
of  silicon  above  or  below  50  per  cent.  Ferromanganese 
is  firmly  held  by  agents  of  British  producers  at  $110, 
c.i.f.  Atlantic  seaboard,  duty  paid,  but  with  domestic 
producers  quoting  $1  a  ton  less  and  having  sold  much 
tonnage  at  $107.50,  there  is  very  little  activity  in  Brit- 
ish material.  A  Pittsburgh  district  steel  maker  using 
only  the  British  product  recently  was  able  to  pick  up 
about  400  tons  of  resale  material  at  $107.  It  is  said 
that  a  large  brokerage  interest  is  quoting  $107.50,  sea- 
board, with  the  option  of  shipping  either  domestic  or 
British  alloy.  Short  selling  is  suspected  in  this  case. 
Small  sales  in  this  district  are  claimed  by  American 
makers  at  $109.    Prices  are  given  on  page  1623. 

Semi-Finished  Steel.— So  far  the  Carnegie  Steel  Co. 
is  the  only  maker  of  sheet  bars  that  has  named  first 
quarter  prices,  its  price  being  $42.50,  but  independent 
makers  are  holding  at  that  price  and  are  expected  to 
name  that  figure  on  first  quarter  contracts.  Current 
activities  in  all  fonns  of  semi-finished  steel  are  lim- 
ited, because  orders  for  finished  material  for  delivery 
over  the  remainder  of  the  year  are  light,  and  orders 
for  shipment  after  Jan.  1  are  not  yet  of  a  size  to 
encourage  usual  buying  of  billets,  slabs  and  sheet  bars. 
Although  some  mill's  are  talking  $42.50  for  all  of  these 
forms,  billets  and  slabs  still  can  be  bought  at  $40.  Forg- 
ing billets  are  priced  at  $45,  but  that  price  is  not 
readily  obtained  and  is  being  shaded  on  attractive  in- 
quiries. There  is  some  first  quarter  contracting  for 
rods  at  the  present  base,  but  specifications  are  not 
large  except  for  January  shipments.  Skelp  prices  are 
indeterminate  because  there  is  so  little  demand.  Prices 
are  given  on  page  1623. 

Wire  Products. — Manufacturing  consumers  are  show- 
ing much  more  interest  in  the  market  and  a  good  many 
contracts  for  first  quarter  tonnages  have  been  received 
by  local  mills  from  that  direction.  Jobbers,  however, 
continue  to  defer  purchases  until  the  completion  of 
inventory  taking.  Jobbers'  stocks  of  nails  are  said  to 
be  fairly  large,  but  not  very  well  balanced  as  to  sizes. 
There  are  no  suggestions  of  price  cutting,  except  in 


some  of  the  specialties,  in  which  the  extras  are  large 
enough  to  permit  a  profit  at  lower  prices.  Prices 
are  given  on  page  1622. 

Iron  and  Steel  Bars. — Demand  for  steel  bars  is  very 
limited  and  large  consumers,  such  as  the  makers  of 
cold-finished  steel  bars  and  shafting  and  of  bolts,  nuts 
and  rivets,  are  not  yet  showing  real  interest  in  first 
quarter  requirements.  This  condition,  however,  is  cre- 
ating no  anxiety  among  makers  and  there  is  no  shading 
of  the  regular  price.  Iron  bar  prices  also  are  holding 
at  recent  levels  despite  light  demand. 

We  quote    soft   steel   bars,    rolled  from   billets,   at 
2.40c.    base;    bars    for    cold-finishing   of    screw    stock 
analysis,    $3    per   ton    over    base;    reinforcing    bars, 
rolled   from    billets,    2.40c.    base ;    refined   iron    bars, 
3.25c.  base,  in  carload  lots  or  more,  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh. 
Steel   Rails. — Light  billet   rails   still  are   quoted  at 
2.25c.,   base,   but   the   sales   still   are   very   limited,  not 
only    because    actual    requirements    of   consumers    are 
small,  but  because  prices  of  rerolled  rails  are  so  much 
more  attractive. 

We  quote  light  rails  rolled  from  billets  at  2.25c. 
base  (25-lb.  to  45-lb.)  ;  rerolled  rails,  1.85c.  to  2c. 
base  (12-lb.  to  45-lb.),  f.o.b.  mill;  standard  rails, 
$43  per  gross  ton  mill,  for  Bessemer  and  open- 
hearth  sections. 

Tubular  Goods. — Demand  for  standard  pipe  holds 
up  well,  and  shipments  are  little,  if  any,  in  excess  of 
incoming  business.  This  is  not  the  case  with  oil  well 
pipe  and  line  pipe,  demand  for  which  still  reflects  the 
uncertainty  in  the  oil  industry.  That  industry  seems  to 
have  turned  the  corner  as  to  overproduction,  but  until 
the  surplus  is  reduced,  drilling  campaigns  probably 
will  be  mapped  out  in  conservative  fashion.  The  trade 
looks  for  improvement  in  the  oil  situation  before  the 
new  year  is  very  far  along,  and  as  stocks  of  pipe  in 
the  oil  districts  are  light,  the  mills  will  feel  the  better- 
ment in  the  shape  of  orders  more  promptly  than  would 
be  the  case  if  oil  field  jobbers  were  heavily  stocked. 
Boiler  tubes  are  still  dull  and  price  concessions  are 
more  frequent,  if  anything,  than  they  have  been.  Dis- 
counts  are  given  on   page   1622. 

Sheets. — Business  often  before  has  been  better  than 
it  is  just  now,  but  important  producers  are  encouraged 
by  frequent  orders  from  those  who  have  been  holding 
back  in  expectation  of  lower  prices  and  also  by  increased 
evidence  of  interest  in  future  supplies  on  the  part  of 
the  automotive  industry,  manifest  in  visits  of  repre- 
sentatives of  important  consuming  interests  for  in- 
formation. The  question  of  prices,  particularly  on  auto- 
mobile sheets,  is  not  entirely  settled  with  buyers,  but 
it  is  a  fact  that  recent  low  prices  are  disappearing. 
Few,  if  any,  of  the  independent  mills,  now  will  take 
black  sheets  below  3.75c.,  base,  or  galvanized  sheets 
below  4.90c.,  base.  One  large  company  was  able  to 
buy  automobile  sheets  at  5.10c.,  base,  but  this  was  for 
run  of  mill  material;  the  companies  making  full  fin- 
ished auto  body  stock  to  specifications  are  not  going 
helow  5.35c.,  base,  (22  gage).  Sheet  mill  operations  are 
holding  at  the  recent  average  of  about  75  per  cent, 
the  American  Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Co.  running  about  80 
per  cent  and  the  independents  about  70  per  cent.  Prices 
are  given   on  page  1622. 

Tin  Plate. — Steel  Corporation  tin  plate  customers 
are  specifying  freely  against  early  1924  tonnages,  and 
lately  orders  and  specifications  have  been  coming  to 
independent  mills  in  good  fashion.  The  American  Sheet 
&  Tin  Plate  Co.  has  about  95  per  cent  of  its  tin  mills 
in  operation,  and  the  independents  are  doing  almost 
as  well;  industry  as  a  whole  is  averaging  close  to  90  per 
cent.  The  price  is  unquestioned  at  $5.50  per  base  box, 
Pittsburgh,  for  standard  cokes. 

Cold-Finished  Steel  Bars. — Announcement  of  the 
LaSalle  Steel  Co.,  Chicago,  of  a  price  of  3c.,  base, 
Chicago,  is  disturbing  to  local  producers  quoting  that 
price  f.o.b.,  Pittsburgh,  since  the  Chicago  mill  has  a 
decided  freight  advantage  into  some  heavy  consuming 
territory.  Mills  here  which  want  to  compete  in  Chicago 
would  have  to  absorb  $6.80  a  ton  in  freight,  while  in 
Indiana  points  the  freight  advantage  is  about  $3  a 
ton.  The  difference  in  the  freight  rate  to  Detroit  is 
a  matter  of  IVic.  per  100  lb.  in  favor  of  Chicago,  or 
30c.  a  ton.  Mills  here  still  are  quoting  3c.,  base,  Pitts- 
burgh, but  the  market  is  unsettled  by  the  stand  of  the 
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Chicago  company.  Grourwl  shafting  is  quoted  at  .•}.40c., 
base,  f.o.b.  mills  in  carload  lots  or  more. 

Hot-Rolled  Flats. — Competition  for  business  still  is 
sufficiently  sharp  to  keep  prices  in  buyers'  favor.  This 
is  particularly  true  in  strips,  which  have  sold  as  low 
as  2.()0c.,  base,  and  still  can  be  bought  from  some  mills 
at  2.75c.  Several  makers,  including  the  Steel  Corpora- 
tion, still  are  quoting  ."ic,  base,  on  hoops,  bands  and 
strips,  but  little  tonnage  of  the  latter  can  be  secured 
at  that  figure,  and  there  are  some  demands  for  revisions 
of  contracts  made  at  3c. 

Cold-Rolled  Strips.— The  market  now  is  quotable 
down  to  4.75c.,  base,  and  even  that  price  has  been 
shaded  on  particularly  attractive  business.  At  the 
same  time,  there  are  some  makers  who  are  still  hold- 
ing to  5c.  and  claim  to  be  making  sales  at  that  figure. 

Structural  Material.— Some  mills  report  an  increase 
in  both  orders  and  specifications,  but  it  would  be  ex- 
aggeration to  call  the  market  even  fairly  active.  Efforts 
to  shade  prices,  however,  are  not  successful.  Prices  are 
given  on  page  1622. 

Bolts,  Nuts  and  Rivets. — More  makers  of  bolts  and 
nuts  have  withdrawn  the  extra  discounts  recently  made 
to  secure  orders  and  while  the  market  is  not  particular- 
ly active,  it  is  much  firmer  than  it  has  been  before  for 
some  time.  Sales  of  rivets  are  reported  at  the  re- 
cently established  base  of  $2.90  per  100  lb.  Prices 
and  discounts  are  given  on  page  1622. 

Plates.— Activity  still  is  lacking,  but  mills  here  are 
holding  very  firmly  to  the  2.50c.,  base,  Pittsburgh. 
Prices  are  given  on  page  1622. 

Track  Supplies. — New  business  is  small  but  con- 
siderable tonnage  has  been  figured  on,  which  is  ex- 
pected to  be  placed  within  the  next  few  weeks.  Small 
spikes,  finding  heaviest  use  in  coal  mines,  are  slow  of 
sale  because  of  the  slow  and  unsatisfactory  coal  situa- 
tion.    Prices  are  given  on  page  1622. 

Coke  and  Coal. — The  beehive  oven  coke  market  is 
hesitant  and  not  particularly  firm.  Few,  if  any,  blast 
furnaces  now  on  the  idle  list  will  be  lighted  during  the 
first  quarter  of  1924,  unless  there  is  a  very  substantial 
rise  in  prices,  and  that  seems  unlikely  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  so  many  consumers  of  iron  are  well  covered 
into  the  new  year  and  supplies  of  iron  available  for  the 
market  still  are  so  large.  Fuel  requirements  of  active 
stacks  running  on  beehive  oven  coke  do  not  amount  to 
much  in  this  and  nearby  districts  and  there  is  talk  that 
some  of  these  furnaces  soon  will  suspend.  Such  first 
quarter  contract  business  as  has  been  closed  has  been  at 
$4.25  to  $4.40  per  net  ton  at  ovens.  The  prevailing 
price  on  spot  tonnages  still  is  $4.  Foundry  coke  ranges 
from  $4.75  to  $5.50  for  spot,  and  from  $5.50  to  $6.50  on 
first  half  contract.  The  coal  market  still  shows  con- 
siderable strength  in  slack  grade,  which  has  recently 
sold  as  high  as  $1.65  for  steam  and  $1.75  for  gas,  this 
for  Pittsburgh  coal.  Slack  grade  in  the  Fairmont  dis- 
trict ranges  from  $1.40  to  $1.50.  Mine  run  steam  coal 
ranges  from  $1.90  to  $2.40  for  Pittsburgh  coal  and  from 
$1.40  to  $1.75,  Connellsville  coal.  Gas  coal  holds  at 
$2.25  for  mine  run,  but  coking  grade  is  weak  at  $1.75  to 
$2.15. 

Old  Material.— The  recent  advance  in  heavy  melting 
steel  scrap  has  been  sustained  by  further  Steel  Cor- 
poration purchases.  The  Carnegie  Steel  Co.  has  prac- 
tically duplicated  its  first  purchase  as  to  quantity  and 
price  for  Munhall,  while  there  has  been  a  purchase 
of  5000  tons  by  the  National  Tube  Co.  at  $18.50  for 
^ielivery  at  Lorain,  Ohio.  While  a  Canton,  Ohio,  con- 
sumer has  paid  $19  for  this  grade  and  a  local  mill 
went  to  $19.50  for  5000  tons,  independent  steel  com- 
panies generally  remain  out  of  the  market  and  show 
no  inclination  to  follow  the  prices  made  by  these 
transactions.  The  effect  of  the  Steel  Corporation  pur- 
chases is  really  more  pronounced  in  outside  markets 
than  it  is  here.  It  is  sensed  in  Youngstown  that  the 
National  Tube  Co.  purchase  for  Lorain  will  check  the 
flow  of  material  to  that  center,  and  while  the  mills 
there  remain  passive,  dealers  are  bidding  $18.50  to 
$18.75  for  supplies  in  an  effort  to  cover  short  sales. 
Railroad  material  also  is  bringing  high  prices  for  the 
same  reason,  the  melting  steel  in  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road December  list  bringing  $19.50  per  gross  ton.     The 


scrap  trade  as  a  whole  is  much  confused  as  to  what 
the  Steel  Corporation  purchases  presage.  It  is  pointed 
out  that  when  the  Carnegie  Steel  Co.  was  operating 
at  a  much  higher  rate  than  at  present  it  was  not  a  pur- 
chaser of  scrap;  prices  were  high  in  the  spring  and  at 
that  time  this  company  put  on  idle  blast  furnaces  and 
made  pig  iron,  but  it  would  not  pay  to  do  so  today, 
unless  there  was  an  assurance  of  a  continued  run  on  the 
furnace,  since  scrap  is  at  about  the  same  price  as  the 
cost  of  making  the  pig  iron.  It  is  commented  upon 
that  other  steel  works'  grades  are  not  being  strength- 
ened much  by  the  rise  in  heavy  melting  steel.  Com- 
pressed sheets,  for  example,  which  ordinarily  are  within 
$2  a  ton  of  heavy  melting  grades,  have  not  sold  above 
$16.50,  efforts  to  secure  more  having  failed,  while  the  sale 
of  that  price  involved  material  that  ordinarily  fetches 
the  top  of  the  market.  Railroad  specialties  also  have 
failed  to  advance.  Blast  furnace  material  is  very 
scarce  and  very  firm. 

We  quote  for  delivery  to  consumers'  mill  in  th« 
Pittsburgh  and  other  districts  taking  the  Pittsburgh 
freight  rate  as  follows: 

Per  Oroaa  Ton 

Heavy   melting   steel $18.50  to  $19.00 

No.   1  cast,  cupola  size 19.50  to    20.00 

Rails  for  rolling,  Newark  and 
Cambridge.  Ohio-  Cumberland, 
M(l    ,    iliutiiririi.n.    W.   Va.,   and 

I-i  .    ;  I  18.50  to    19.00 

C.jMii 1        .  .        !.el 15.50  to    16.50 

Bu.iMl ,   ^;.l.;.s  and  ends..    14.50  to    15.00 

Railr-.Ml  l.i,.i.  1. 1,  and  couplers..  20.00  to  20.50 
Railroad  coil  and  leaf  springs..  20.00  to  20.50 
Low  phosphorus  blooms  and  billet 

ends    21.50  to    22.00 

Low  pho.sphorus  plate  and  other 

material     20.00  to    20.50 

Railroad  malleable 17.50  to    18.00 

Steel    car   axles 19.00  to    19.50 

Cast    iron    wheels 18.50  to    19.00 

Rolled    steel   wheels... 20.00  to    20.50 

Machine  shop  turnings 13.50  to    14.00 

Sheet   bar  crops 19.00  to    19.50 

Heavy    steel    axle    turnings 16.00  to    16.50 

Short  shoveling   turnings 14.50  to    15.00 

Heavy  breakable  cast 17.00  to    17.50 

Stove    plate    14.00  to    14.50 

Cast    iron    borings 14.50  to    15.00 

No.     1    railroad    wrought 13.50  to    14.00 

No.    2    railroad    wrought 18.50  to    19.00 


Heavy  Production  of  Iron  and  Steel  in 
Alabama 

Birmingham,  Dec.  10. — The  production  figures  for 
November  show  that  Alabama  produced  2000  more  tons 
than  in  October,  though  the  totals  of  the  country 
showed  a  decrease.  Effort  is  being  made  in  various 
directions  in  this  district  to  get  record  production  and 
splendid  reports  are  being  made,  the  iron  output  being 
obtained  with  21  blast  furnaces  in  November  against 
22  in  October.  The  Tennessee  Coal,  Iron  &  Railroad 
Co.  reported  six  records  broken  in  November,  as  fol- 
lows: Ishkooda  No.  14  ore  mines,  11,861  tons  against 
11,732  tons  in  August,  1923;  total  of  all  Ishkooda  ore 
mines,  70,731  tons  against  67,431  tons  in  October, 
1923;  Blocton  No.  10  coal  mine,  15,884  tons  against 
15,327  in  May,  1923;  Bessemer  No.  4  blast  furnace 
9,052  tons,  against  8,858  in  October,  1915;  Ensley 
steel  rail  mill,  50,658  tons  against  49,325  in  March, 
1923;  Fairfield  tie  plate  mill,  6,760  tons  against  6,675 
in  October,  1923.  The  compilation  of  production  fig- 
ures as  to  pig  iron  show  a  larger  amount  of  iron  manu- 
factured in  the  11  months  of  the  year  than  during  all 
12  months  for  1922  and  the  total  for  this  year  promises 
to  be  second  to  the  record  output  for  the  State,  which 
was  accomplished  in  1917  when  2,953,705  tons  was 
reported,  about  2,787,000  tons  being  estimated  for  this 
year. 

Production  of  pig  iron  in  Alabama  is  not  to  be  in- 
terrupted in  the  least  during  this  month.  The  Wood- 
ward Iron  Co.  is  blowing  out  one  of  the  furnaces  at 
Woodward  for  repairs  but  one  of  the  Vanderbilt  fur- 
naces is  having  the  torch  applied  now  so  that  the  make 
of  that  company  is  not  disturbed.  The  Alabama  Co. 
has  already  started  the  work  of  repairing  the  blast 
furnace  at  Gadsden,  recently  blown  out  for  repiars. 


The  annual  Christmas  dinner  and  entertainment  of 
the  Pittsburgh  Foundrymen's  Association  will  be  held 
at  the  General  Forbes  Hotel,  Monday  evening,  Dec.  17. 
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Chicago 

Santa  Fe  Expected  to  Place  Large  Rail  Order 
Soon — Wabash  Buys  Cars 

Chicago,  Dec.  11.— Prospective  railroad  buying  is 
the  feature  of  the  finished  steel  market.  The  Santa  Fe 
is  expected  to  place  orders  shortly  for  100,000  tons  of 
rails  and  25,000  tons  of  track  supplies,  and  the  New 
York  Central  will  probably  close  against  its  inquiry  for 
40,000  tons  of  fastenings  before  the  end  of  the  current 
week.  The  Wabash  has  purchased  2000  freight  cars, 
requiring  20,000  tons  of  steel,  which  is  expected  to  be 
placed  with  local  mills. 

Outside  of  this  activity  in  rails  and  cars,  there  have 
been  no  developments  in  the  market  worthy  of  particu- 
lar note.  Inquiries  from  miscellaneous  consumers  of 
steel  are  more  numerous,  but  new  bookings  of  the  mills 
still  fall  short  of  shipments.  Restricted  buying  will 
probably  continue  to  be  the  rule  until  inventory  taking 
has  been  completed. 

Finished  steel  prices  remain  unchanged  except  for  a 
reduction  of  $3  a  ton  in  track  spikes  and  bolts.  Steel 
works  and  blast  furnace  operations  are  substantially 
the  same  as  last  week. 

As  a  result  of  the  abandonment  of  the  Pittsburgh 
base  by  a  Chicago  district  cold-rolled  steel  mill,  local 
warehouses  have  reduced  cold-finished  steel  bars  and 
shafting  $6  a  ton  to  4c.  per  lb.  for  rounds  and  4.50c. 
for  flats,  squares  and  hexagons. 

Pig  Iron. — The  week  has  been  lacking  in  both  sales 
and  inquiries.  The  only  large  transaction  reported  was 
the  purchase  of  2500  tons  of  Northern  foundry  for  first 
half  by  a  Milwaukee  melter.  The  one  important  new 
inquiry  comes  from  a  Chicago  user  and  calls  for  3000 
tons  of  foundry  for  first  quarter.  Southern  iron  appears 
to  be  steady  at  $21  base.  Birmingham,  although  it  is 
possible  that  if  an  attractive  tonnage  were  submitted 
to  the  furnaces,  a  better  price  could  be  obtained.  Re- 
cent sales  of  Southern  in  this  territoi-y  have  been  few 
and  small,  the  largest  reported  being  a  300-ton  lot.  A 
Milwaukee  melter  has  closed  for  200  tons  of  7  per  cent 
silvery  at  $1  a  ton  under  the  new  schedule,  but  two  150- 
ton  sales  in  Michigan  were  at  the  full  prices.  A  Chicago 
melter  has  purchased  100  tons  of  low  phosphorus  at  $34, 
delivered.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  tonnage,  how- 
ever, was  copper  bearing  material  which  ordinarily  sells 
for  less  than  copper  free  iron.  The  latter  appears  to 
be  steady  at  $30,  Valley  furnace,  or  $34.79,  delivered 
Chicago. 

Quotations  on  Northern  foundry  high  phosphorus 
malleable  and  basic  irons  are  f.o.b.  local  furnace 
and  do  not  include  an  average  switching  charge  of 
61c  per  ton.  Other  prices  are  for  iron  delivered  at 
consumer's  yard  or  when  so  indicated,  f.o.b.  furnace 
other  than   local. 

Lake  Superior  charcoal  averaging 

sil.   1.50.  delivered  at  Chicago..  $2!M.'. 

Northern  coke.  No.    1   sil.   2.25    to 

2.75      $23.50  10     24.00 

Northern  coke,  foundry,  No.  2.  .«il. 

1.75  to  2.25 23.00  to    23..50 

Malleable,  not  over  2.25  sil 23.00  to    23.50 

Basic    23.00  to    23.50 

High    phosphorus 23.00  to    23.50 

Southern   No.    2 27.01 

Low   phos..   sil.   1    to    2   per   cent, 

copper  free   ^i'lt 

Silvery,  sil.   S   per  cent 37.29 

Ferroalloys.— Most  users  of  50  per  cent  ferrosilicon 
have  contracted  for  their  1924  needs  at  $75,  delivered. 
Some   business    in    75   per    cent    ferrosilicon    has    been 
closed  at  U40,  delivered.     A  few  carloads  of  spiegel- 
eisen  have  been  sold  at  $39,  furnace,  or  $47.58,  Chicago. 
No  sales  of  ferromanganese  are  reported,  but  the  lowest 
going  quotation  is  said  to  be  $110  f.o.b.  New  Orleans. 
We  quote  80  per  cent  ferromanganese,  $117.56,  de- 
livered ;     50    per    cent     ferrosilicon.     $75.    delivered  ; 
aplegeloisen,   IS  to  22  per  cent,  $47.58,  delivered. 
Plates.— Demand    has    improved,    although     actual 
mill  bookings  are  still  light.     The  Wabash  has  ordered 
2000  freight  cars,  requiring  about  20,000  tons  of  steel, 
which   will   probably  be   furnished  by  local   mills.     In- 
quiries from  boilermakers  and  other  miscellaneous  users 


of  plates  are  more  numerous.    Prices  remain  unchanged 
at  2.60c.  Chicago. 

The    mill    quotation    is    2.60c.,    Chicago.     Jobbers      . 

quote    3.30c.   for   plates   out   of   stock. 

Sheets. — The  market  is  steadily  growing  firmer  as 
those  mills  which  have  been  selling  at  concessions  ac- 
cumulate heavier  bookings.  While  there  is  still  no 
quotable  change  in  the  range  of  prices  on  black  sheets, 
few  producers  are  willing  to  sell  galvanized  at  less  than 
the  Steel  Corporation  price.  Japanese  commitments 
bulk  larger  than  had  been  anticipated  and  domestic- 
orders  are  coming  in  more  freely. 

Mil!  quotations  are  3.75c.  to  3.85c.  for  No.  28 
black,  3c.  for  No.  10  blue  annealed  and  4.90c.  to  5c. 
for  No.  28  galvanized,  all  being  Pittsburgh  prices, 
subject  to  a  freight  rate  to  Chicago  of  34c.  per 
100  lb. 

.Jobbers  quote,  f.o.b.  Chicago,  4c.  for  blue  an- 
nealed, 4.70c.  for  black  and  5.85c,  for  galvanized. 

Cast  Iron  Pipe.— St.  Paul  has  placed  1750  tons  of 
6-,  8-  and  12-in.  water  pipe  with  the  National  Cast  Iron 
Pipe  Co.,  950  tons  of  16-in.  with  the  Glamorgan  Cast 
Iron  Pipe  Co.,  and  350  tons  of  20-in.  with  the  American 
Cast  Iron  Pipe  Co,  Minneapolis  has  awarded  1500 
tons  to  the  American  Cast  Iron  Pipe  Co.  Dayton,  Ohio, 
takes  bids  today  on  1200  tons  of  4-  to  20-in.  and  75  tons 
of  fittings.  Demand  from  private  companies  is  heavy. 
The  Public  Service  Co.  of  Northern  Illinois  is  expected 
to  close  on  2800  tons  this  week.  The  Grand  Rapids  Gas 
Co.  is  in  the  market  for  1400  tons  of  4-  to  16-in.  gas 
pipe,  and  the  Detroit  City  Gas  Co.  is  inquiring  for 
12,000  tons  of  4-  to  24-in.  gas  pipe.  Prices  are  fairly 
steady. 

We  quote  per  net  ton,  f.o.b.  Chicago,  as  follows  ; 
Water  pipe.  4-in.,  $59.20;  6-in.  and  above,  $55.20; 
class  A  and  gas  pipe,   $5  extra. 

Structural  Material. — While  building  prospects  are 
still  regarded  as  good,  fabricating  awards  and  inquiries 
reported  during  the  week  were  strikingly  few.  Promi- 
nent among  new  projects  on  which  bids  have  been  asked 
is  a  dock  at  Claiborne  Avenue  landing.  New  Orleans, 
requiring  1700  tons.  That  the  general  construction  out- 
look is  still  favorable  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  per- 
mits issued  in  Chicago  in  November  were  practicall.v 
equal  in  terms  of  frontage  and  investment  with  those 
granted  in  October,  and  were  nearly  one-third  larger 
than  those  for  November,  1922.  Plain  material  price.^ 
remain  steady  at  2.60c.  Chicago. 

The  mill  quotation  on  plain  material  is  2.60c.. 
Chicago.  Jobbeis  quote  3.30c.  for  plain  material 
out  of  wareliou.se. 

Rails  and  Track  Supplies. — The  Santa  Fe,  which  en- 
tered the  market  for  100,000  tons  of  rails  and  25,000 
tons  of  track  supplies  last  week,  is  expected  to  place 
orders  this  week.  Miscellaneous  rail  orders  taken  by 
local  producers  in  the  last  seven  days  total  10,000  tons. 
Early  action  is  looked  for  on  the  large  inquiry  of  the 
New  York  Central  for  fastenings,  which  developed 
lower  prices  than  had  previously  been  quoted.  Stand- 
ard spikes  are  available  at  3.10c.  mill,  and  track  bolts 
at  4.10c.  mill. 

standard  Bessemer  and  open-hearth  rails,  $43; 
light  rails,  rolled  steel,  2.25c.,  f.o.b.  makers'  mills. 

Standard  railroad  spike.s,  3.10c.  mill ;  track  bolts 
with  square  nuts.  4.10c.  mill;  iron  tie  plates,  2.55c. 
to  2.60c.  mill ;  steel  tie  plates,  2.60c.,  f.o.b.  mill ; 
angle  bars,  2.75c.,   f.o.b.  mill. 

Jobbers  quote  standard  spikes  out  of  warehouse 
at  3.75c.  base  and  track  bolts.  4.75c.  base. 
Bolts  and  Nuts. — Notwithstanding  the  firmer  stand 
of  bolt  makers  on  prices,  specifications  are  heavier,  and 
a  fair  number  of  first  quarter  contracts  have  been 
closed.  For  one  important  bolt  manufactu'-er  specifica- 
tions thus  far  this  month  have  equaled  capacity  produc- 
tion. Ruling  discounts  are  those  on  page  1622,  except 
that  they  are  on  f.o.b.  Chicago  basis. 

Jobbers    quote    structural    rivets,     3.75c, ;    boiler 
rivets,  3.95c.  ;  machine  bolts  up  to  %  x  4  in.,  55  and  5 
per  cent  off;  larger  sizes,  55  and  5  off;  carriage  bolts 
up  to  •%  X  6  in..  50  and  5  off ;  larger  sizes.  50  and  5 
oft ;  hot  pressed  nuts,  squares  and  hexagons,  tapped, 
$3.50  off;  blank  nuts,  $3.50  off;  coach  or  lag  screws, 
gimlet  points,  square  heads,  60  and  5  per  cent  off. 
Bars. — Consumers  and  distributors  of  merchant  and 
reinforcing  bars  are  sounding  out  the  market  for  their 
forward  needs,  but  are  slow  in  placing  orders.     Some 
of  the  automotive  interests,  notably  the  Ford  company, 
are  increasing  their  production  schedules  and  are  taking 
a  proportionately  heavier  tonnage  of  steel.     The  Ford 
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orKiinizalion,  now  manufacturing;  close  to  7500  cars  a 
day,  plans  to  raise  its  daily  output  to  10,000  cars. 
Soft  steel  bars  are  unchanged  at  2.ri0e.  Chicago.  De- 
mand for  bar  iron,  while  still  unsatisfactory,  shows 
some  measure  of  improvement.  One  mill  has  accumu- 
lated enough  tonnage  to  insure  single  turn  operations 
throughout  the  remainder  of  the  month.  Hard  steel 
bar  mills,  also  on  a  single  turn  basis,  have  bookings  of 
from  two  to  four  weeks  ahead. 


steel  bars  out  of  ware- 
ition  on  cold-rolled  steel 
I    rounds   and    4.50c.   for 


Wire  I'roducts. — Forward  contracting  fails  to  de- 
velop in  any  volume,  but  as  inventory  taking  will  soon 
be  completed  jobbers  and  manlifacturing  consumers  are 
expected  to  pay  more  attention  to  their  first  quarter 
needs.  Meanwhile  most  orders  are  small,  calling  for 
prompt  deliveries,  and  mills  continue  to  build  up  their 
stocks.  Mill  prices,  which  are  unchanged,  are  shown 
on  page  1G22. 

We  quote  warehouse  prices  f.o.b.  Chicago :  No.  6 
to  No.  9  bright  basic  wire,  $3.90  per  100  lb. ;  extra 
for  black  annealed  wire,  15c.  per  100  lb. ;  common 
wire  nails.  $3. SO  per  100  lb.;  cement  coated  nails, 
$3.25  per  keg. 

Old  Material. — A  leading  local  mill  has  placed  10,000 
tons  of  heavy  melting  at  $16  per  gross  ton  delivered. 
This  price  now  appears  to  be  the  bottom  of  the  market, 
as  dealers  are  paying-  .$16. .50  to  fill  old  orders.  An  iron 
mill  has  closed  for  a  fair  tonnage  of  No.  1  busheling 
and  No.  1  wrought  at  $12  and  $15  per  net  ton  re- 
spectively. A  round  tonnage  of  malleable  has  been 
purchased  by  a  consumer  at  $20.50  per  gross  ton  de- 
livered and  gray  iron  foundries  have  bought  cast  grades 
more  freely.  While  consumer  buying  has  revived,  it  is 
notable  that  a  number  of  important  users  who  have 
bought  have  no  immediate  need  for  additional  sup- 
plies, but  are  apparently  placing  orders  to  take  advan- 
tage of  low  current  prices.  If  scrap  continues  to  ad- 
vance, there  will  be  less  incentive  to  buy  ahead,  par- 
ticularly in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  present  rate  of 
consumption  does  not  seem  to  warrant  a  sustained  rise 
in  prices.  Railroad  lists  include:  Santa  Fe,  3000  tons; 
Northern  Pacific,  2000  tons;  Great  Northern,  2500  tons; 
Southern,  15,000  tons;  Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois,  1700 
tons;  Chicago  Great  Western,  Chicago  &  Alton  and 
Baltimore  &  Ohio,  Chicago  Terminal,  500  tons  each. 
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Warehouse  i'riceH. — Local  jobbers  have  reduced 
standard  track  spikes  and  bolts  $.3  a  ton  in  conformity 
with  the  decline  in  mill  prices.  The  new  quotations  will 
be  found  under  the  paragraph  on  rails  and  track  sup- 
plies. Structural  and  boiler  rivets  have  been  reduced 
$5  a  ton,  the  new  prices  being  shown  under  the  para- 
graph on  bolts  and  nuts.  Forging  billets  have  been 
rc<luced  $8  a  ton,  the  new  price  on  0.50  to  0.25  carbon 
billets  being  $3  per  100-lb.  and  on  0.35  to  0.40  carbon, 
$:',M  per  100-lb. 

Reinforcing  Bars. — Buying  has  contracted  appie- 
ciably,  although  a  number  of  attractive  projects  have 
been  added  to  the  e.xtensive  list  of  pending  jobs.  The 
decline  in  business  is  attributable,  in  part,  to  the  ap- 
proach of  the  holidays  and  also,  no  doubt,  to  a  belief 
among  consumers  that  mill  prices  will  decline.  Local 
bar  dealers  in  various  parts  of  the  West,  who  are  in 
the  habit  of  contracting  for  first  quarter  needs  at  thi.< 
time,   are   delaying   their  purchases. 

Lettings  include: 

Anders  apartment  buildings.  Chicago.  200  tons  to  Ilurioji 
Spiderweb  System  Co. 

Blue  Valley  Creamery  Co.  plant,  Chicago,  230  tons  to  Bar- 
ton Spiderweb  System  Co. 

Pending  business  includes: 

Beaumont  High  School  building.  St.  Louis.  Mo.,  550  tons. 

Junior  High  School.  South  Bend.  Ind.,  200  tons,  bids  on 
general  contract  taken. 

Foundations  for  Ford  Motor  Co.  plant.  St.  Paul.  Minn.. 
175  tons,  new  bids  being  taken. 

Wayne  Medical  Building,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  175  Ions. 
revised  figures  being  taken. 

High  school,  Sedalia,  Mo..  150  tons. 

Federal    Re.serve    Bank    building,    Little    Rock.    Ark..     IJ.". 


Shoveling 
Drop  forg. 
Hydraulii- 


Sheet    Market    at    Youngstown    Shows    Some 
Improvement 

Youngstown,  Dec.  11. — Though  sheet  mill  schedules 
in  the  Mahoning  Valley  are  still  substantially  below 
normal,  representing  at  present  from  60  to  65  per 
cent  of  capacity,  conditions  in  this  branch  of  the  in- 
dustry are  appreciably  better  than  they  were  a  month 
ago.  In  fact,  inquiry  has  broadened  perceptibly,  and 
it  is  expected  that  during  the  first  quarter  of  1924 
there  will  be  a  marked  improvement  in  demand,  espe- 
cially for  the  high  grade  sheets. 

Consumers  who  have  been  in  the  market  to  any 
extent  are  well  covered  over  the  remainder  of  this 
year,  and  interest,  of  course,  therefore  centers  on  what 
the  new  year  will  bring  forth. 

Some  of  the  larger  independents  claim  to  observe 
less  price  cutting  on  the  part  of  smaller  makers  than 
has  heretofore  existed.  Doubtless,  however,  the  non- 
integrated  rollers,  many  of  whom  have  been  accepting 
tonnage  at  little  or  no  profit  in  order  to  keep  their 
mills  active,  will  still  be  willing  to  cut  under  the 
market  for  some  time,  in  order  to  prevent  their  plants 
from  becoming  idle. 

More  interest  in  the  full-finished  sheet  market  is 
being  evidenced  by  the  automobile  industry  and  by 
builders  of  automobile  bodies. 
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Youngstown  Scrap  Market 

Youngstown,  Dec.  11. — In  spite  of  the  fact  that 
there  is  little  buying  of  scrap  by  melting  interests, 
prices  are  sentimentally  stronger,  at  least,  than  a 
week  ago.  The  market  has  been  given  strength  by 
the  purchases  by  the  Carnegie  Steel  Co.,  of  heavy 
melting  steel  at  $19.  Whereas  $18  represented  the 
market  peak  last  week  on  this  grade,  dealers  say  it 
has  moved  up  in  the  meantime  to  $18.50,  but  regard 
the  range  as  from  $18  to  $18.50.  This  is,  however, 
fully   $1    up   from   recent   levels. 

in  this  district,  the  market  on  compressed  sheet 
steel  is  from  $15.50  to  $16;  machine  shop  turnings. 
$12.50  to  $13,  and  cast  iron  borings,  $13.50  to  $14. 

Dealers  are  engaged  in  buying  again.st  anticipated 
first  quarter,  1924,  requirements,  but  admit  they  are 
somewhat  hazy  as  to  the  extent  of  these  needs. 
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New  York 


Structural  A^vards   Heavy — Pig  Irou  Dull — 

Old  Material  Stronger 

New  York,  Dec.  11.— The  pig  iron  market  has  be- 
come extremely  dull,  with  both  sales  and  inquiries  few 
in  number  and  for  limited  tonnages.  The  A.  P.  Smith 
Co.  bought  600  tons  of  No.  2  and  No.  2X  for  delivery 
at  Bloomfield,  N.  J.,  and  the  New  York  Central,  which 
was  in  the  market  for  600  tons  of  foundry  iron  and 
600  tons  of  charcoal,  is  understood  to  have  placed  at 
least  a  part  of  the  tonnage.  An  interesting  feature  of 
the  purchase  of  the  A.  P.  Smith  Co.  was  that  it  inquired 
for  second  quarter  delivery,  but  found  prices  for  that 
delivery  higher  than  for  first  quarter  and  placed  its 
order  for  the  latter.  Furnaces  are  slow  to  quote  for 
delivery  after  April  1,  and  when  they  do  so,  name  a 
price  considerably  higher  than  for  first  quarter.  Prices 
are  untested,  but  range  from  $21.50  to  $22,  Buffalo, 
and  $22.50  to  $23,  eastern  Pennsylvania.  In  the  latter 
district  $23  is  the  prevailing  price,  but  it  has  been 
shaded  on  desirable  business.  The  tendency  toward 
greater  strength  on  the  part  of  the  coke  market  is  one 
influence  tending  to  restrain  furnaces  from  selling  for 
delivery  after  April  1. 

We  quote  delivered  in  the  New  York  district  as 
follows,  having-  added  to  furnace  price  $2.27  freight 
from  eastern  Pennsylvania,  $4.91  from  Buffalo  and 
$5.44  from  Virginia  : 

East.    Pa.   No.    IX   tdy.,   sil.    2.75 

to    3  25     $25.27  to  $25.77 

East.    Pa.    No.    2X    tdy.,    sil.    2.25 

to  2.75    24.77  to    25.27 

East.  Pa.  No.  2,  sil.  1.75  to  2.25..    24.77  to    25.27 

Buffalo,  sil.   1.75  to  2.25 26.41  to    26.91 

No.  2X  Virginia,  sil.  2.25  to  2.75. .    29.94  to    30.44 
No.  2  Virginia,  sil.   1.75  to  2.25..    29.44  to    29.94 

Ferroalloys. — A  moderately  good  business  in  ferro- 
manganese  for  delivery  next  year  is  evidently  being 
consummated,  but  just  how  much  is  difficult  to  gage. 
Domestic  producers  are  apparently  taking  most  of  the 
business  at  a  concession  under  the  British  price  of 
$110,  seaboard.  A  fair  amount  of  inquiry  continues  be- 
fore the  market.  Some  business  has  been  done  in  spie- 
geleisen  and  there  are  inquiries  still  under  negotiation 
amounting  to  several  hundred  tons.  Prices  are  un- 
changed. Contracts  for  1924  are  being  negotiated  for 
50  per  cent  ferrosilicon  and  some  have  been  closed  on 
a  basis  of  $75  per  ton,  delivered,  where  the  content  is 
50  per  cent  ferrosilicon,  the  arrangement  being  that 
$1  for  each  percentage  above  or  below  50  per  cent  will 
be  added  or  subtracted.  In  some  cases  $1.50  for  each 
per  cent  is  the  differential.  Contracts  are  also  being 
made  for  consumers'  needs  of  ferrochromium  next  year, 
but  the  price  is  not  yet  announced. 

Cast-iron  Pipe. — The  market  is  quiet  except  for 
prompt  shipment  tonnages,  which  bi-ing  the  established 
schedule  of  prices.  Concessions  still  rule  on  tonnages 
which  consumers  are  willing  to  accept  through  the 
winter  months.  The  Consolidated  Gas  Co.,  New  York, 
is  reported  to  have  closed  on  several  thousand  tons  of 
pipe  for  next  year's  requirements.  We  quote  per  net 
ton,  f.o.b.  New  York,  in  carload  lots,  as  follows:  6-in. 
and  larger,  $61.60  to  $63.60;  4-in.  and  5-in.,  $66.60  to 
$68.60;  3-in.,  $76.60  to  $78.60,  with  $5  additional  for 
Class  A  and  gas  pipe.  Demand  for  soil  pipe  is  light, 
the  usual  dullness  at  this  season  having  set  in.  A 
resumption  of  activity  is  expected  early  next  year,  as 
stocks  of  jobbers  here  in  the  East  are  no  more  than 
normal  in  most  instances  and  with  some  are  rather  low. 
Discounts  cover  a  fairly  wide  range.  We  quote  dis- 
counts of  both  Southern  and  Northern  makers,  f.o.b. 
New  York,  in  carload  lots,  as  follows:  6-in.,  29%  to 
35%  per  cent  off  list;  heavy,  39^A  to  45%  per  cent  off 
list. 

Warehouse  Business. — Light  demand  is  generally 
reported,  the  only  products  particularly  active  being 
materials  such  as  structural  steel,  pipe,  etc.,  that  enter 
into  building  construction  that  still  continues  as  a  result 
■of  the  open  weather.  Black  and  galvanized  sheets  are 
stronger  and  it  is  doubtful  that  less  than  4.60c.  per  lb. 
.base  on  black  and  5.60c.  per  lb.  base  on  galvanized  could 


now  be  done.  Blue  annealed  sheets  are  also  firmer,  the 
recent  decrease  of  25c.  per  100  lb.  having  exercised  a 
stabilizing  efl'ect  on  the  market.  While  there  are  still 
isolated  instances  of  sales  at  less  than  the  4.34c.  per 
lb.  base,  sellers  quoting  below  this  base  can  offer  only 
a  few  gages.  As  a  whole,  the  market  is  quiet  and  no 
increase  in  activity  is  expected  until  after  the  first  of 
the  year.     We  quote  prices  on  page  1638. 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel. — Letting  of  contracts  for 
winter  construction  goes  on  at  a  rapid  rate.  Awards 
of  structural  steel  in  the  East,  reported  to  The  Iron 
Age  for  the  past  week,  total  close  to  20,000  tons  and 
altogether  25,000  or  30,000  tons  of  work  is  still  pend- 
ing, most  of  this  having  been  reported  by  specific  jobs 
in  recent  issues.  One  of  the  large  new  jobs,  on  which 
bids  are  now  being  taken,  is  a  building  for  the  Bank 
of  America,  New  York,  which  will  require  4000  tons. 
A  local  fabricator  was  awarded  the  contract  for  fabri- 
cation of  8500  tons  of  steel  for  an  office  building  at 
Broadway  and  Fortieth  Street,  New  York.  Activity  in 
structural  steel  is  the  only  outstanding  factor  in  the 
local  steel  market.  Other  products  are  very  quiet  and 
the  general  attitude  of  manufacturing  consumers  is  to 
wait  until  after  the  turn  of  the  year.  In  plates,  shapes 
and  bars  practically  no  first  quarter  contracts  are  being 
placed.  While  no  greater  price  weakness  in  these  prod- 
ucts is  noted,  some  other  products  are  being  sold  at 
concessions.  One  company  has  offered  wire  nails  to 
a  considerable  number  of  jobbers  at  2.90c.  per  lb., 
Pittsburgh,  but  other  makers  continue  to  quote  3c. 
There  is  very  little  railroad  inquiry  or  buying.  The 
Southern  Railway  is  inquiring  for  10,000  to  15,000  tons 
of  tie  plates. 

"We  quote  for  mill  shipments.  New  York  delivery, 
as  follows:  Soft  steel  bars,  2.74c.;  plates  and  struc- 
tural shapes,  2.74c.  to  2.84c.  ;  bar  iron,  2.74c. 

Coke. — A  stable  ratio  between  production  and  con- 
sumption has  evidently  been  maintained  and  prices  con- 
tinue unchanged.  Standard  foundry  coke  is  firm  at 
$5.25  to  $6.25  per  ton  and  standard  furnace  at  $4  to 
$4.50  per  ton.  By-product  is  quoted  at  $10.91,  Newark 
and  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Old  Material. — While  the  market  is  distinctly 
stronger,  part  of  this  strength  is  the  result  of  buying 
by  dealers  and  brokers  in  anticipation  of  further  ad- 
vances in  prices.  As  high  as  $17  per  ton,  eastern 
Pennsylvania  is  reported  being  paid  by  brokers,  but  in 
general  the  quotation  on  heavy  melting  steel  being 
shipped  by  sellers  with  mill  contracts  is  $16.50  for 
railroad  grade.  Machine  shop  turnings  are  strong  at 
$13.50  to  $14  per  ton,  delivered  eastern  Pennsylvania, 
and  a  heavy  demand  for  borings  and  turnings  is  re- 
ported, $11  to  $11.50  per  ton,  delivered  eastern  Penn- 
sylvania, generally  being  paid.  Forge  fire  is  also 
stronger,  bringing  $13.50  to  $14,  delivered.  Specifica- 
tion pipe  is  going  forward  to  one  eastern  Pennsylvania 
consumer  at  $15.50  per  ton,  and  stove  plate  is  unchanged 
at  $16  to  a  Harrisburg  consumer  and  to  foundries  in 
New  Jersey. 

Buying  prices  per  gross  ton  New  York  follow : 

Heavy  melting  steel,  yard $12.50  to  $13.00 

Steel     rails,     short     lengths,     or 

equivalent   13.25  to    13.75 

Rails  for  rolling   15.00  to    16.00 

Relaying   rails,   nominal 25.00  to    26.00 

Steel  car  axles    16.00  to    17.00 

Iron  car  axles 24.00  to    24.50 

No.   1   railroad   wrought 13.50  to    14.00 

Forge  fire   9.50  to    10.00 

No.   1  yard  wrought,   long 12.00  to    12.60 

Cast    boring.g    (clean) 9.00  to      9.50 

Machine-shop  turnings    10.00  to    10.50 

Mixed  borings  and  turnings 8.00  to      8.50 

Iron  and  steel  pipe    (1   in.  diam., 

not  under  2  ft.  long) 11.50  to    12.00 

Stove  plate   12.00  to    13.00 

Locomotive    grate   bars    12.50  to    13.00 

Malleable   cast    (railroad) 14.00  to    15.00 

Cast-iron  car  wheels 15.00  to    15.50 

Prices  which  dealers  in  New  York  and  Brooklyn 
are  quoting  to  local  foundries  per  gross  ton  follow: 

No.  1  machinery  cast $19.00 

No.   1   heavy  cast    (columns,  building  ma- 
terials,  etc.),  cupola  size 18.00 

No.  1  heavy  cast,  not  cupola  size 14.50 

No.  2  cast  (radiators,  cast  boilers,  etc.) . . .   16.00 


The  Shenango  Furnace  Co.  has  started  to  dismantle 
No.  4  stack,  which  has  been  inactive  for  many  months. 
The  furnace  is  of  an  obsolete  type. 
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I'i-i  lion    ISiiying  Confiiied   to   Small   Lots  at 
Unchanged  Prices 

Cincinnati,  Dec.  11.— Small  lot  buying  character- 
ized the  pig  iron  market  last  week,  tonnages  ranging 
generally  from  carloads  to  200  tons,  with  an  occasional 
order  being  placed  for  300  and  400  tons.  The  largest 
sale  reported  was  of  1000  tons  of  malleable  to  a  Ten- 
nessee melter  for  first  quarter,  the  tonnage  being  di- 
vided between  two  furnaces  at  $22.50,  Ironton,  basis. 
<3ne  sale  of  400  and  another  of  300  tons  of  silvery  at 
the  new  schedule  were  reported  to  Michigan  melters, 
as  were  similar  sales  of  charcoal  iron  on  a  $2(3,  furnace, 
basis.  Activity  in  Southern  iron  was  confined  entirely 
to  carload  lots,  and  the  price  of  $21,  Birmingham,  is 
being  maintained  by  furnaces  which  have  iron  to  offer. 
Home  melters  are  showing  interest  in  second  and  third 
<iuarters,  and  an  inquiry  is  out  for  1200  tons  for  this 
delivery.  The  L.  &  N.  Railroad  is  inquiring  for  700 
tons  and  an  Indiana  melter  for  1000.  A  Detroit  melter 
wants  2000  tons  for  first  quarter.  Etna  furnace  of  the 
Marling  Iron  &  Steel  Co.  resumed  operations  last  week, 
after  having  been  banked  for  repairs. 

Based  on  freierht  rates  of  $4.05  from  Birmingham 
and   $2.27   from    Ironton    we   quote   f.o.b.    Cincinnati; 

Southern  colje.  sil.  1.75  to  2.25    (base) $25.05 

Southern  coke.  sil.   2.25   to  2.75  (No.  2  soft)    25.55 

Ohio  silvery,   S   per  cent 34.77 

Southern     Ohio     coke,     sil.      1.75     to     2.25 

(No.   2)    24.77 

Basic   Northern    24.77 

Malleable 24.77 

Sheets  and  Tin  Plate. — Demand  for  sheets  is  better, 
and  prices  are  stronger.  This  means  principally  that 
there  are  not  as  many  mills  shading  the  regularly  es- 
tablished prices.  Some  mills  have  gone  $4  below  the 
market  on  galvanized,  making  4.80c.,  but  3.75c.  is  the 
lowest  reported  on  black  sheets.  Blue  annealed  con- 
tinues fairly  firm  at  3c.  Tin  plate  continues  in  excel- 
lent demand,  with  no  reports  of  less  than  $5.50  per  base 
box  being  heard. 

Reinforcing  Bars. — No  important  lettings  were  re- 
ported, the  majority  of  the  orders  running  less  than 
100  tons.  Pi-ices  seem  to  be  firmer,  and  one  mill  which 
had  been  quoting  2.40c.  is  now  up  to  2.50c.  The  low 
point  on  rerolled  bars  is  2.20c.,  mill. 

Tool  Steel. — Demand  is  made  up  of  small  inquiries, 
though  the  number  of  buyers  shows  no  signs  of  dimin- 
ishing. Conditions  are  fair.  Prices  are  well  maintained, 
the  range  on  18  per  cent  tungsten  high  speed  steel  be- 
ing from  75c.  to  95c.  per  lb. 

Warehouse  Business. — Local  jobbers  report  the 
month  to  date  showing  up  better  than  the  same  period 
in  November.  Orders  are  more  numerous,  but  tonnages 
are  lacking.  Buying  generally  is  of  the  hand  to  mouth 
variety.  Prices  continue  firm,  however,  and  no  changes 
are  contemplated. 

Cincinnati  jobbers  quote:  Iron  and  steel  bars, 
3.50c.:  reinforcing  bars,  3.60c.;  hoops,  4.55c.;  bands. 
4.25c.;  shapes,  3.60c.;  plates,  3.60c.;  cold-rolled 
rounds,  4.25c. ;  cold-rolled  flats,  squares  and  hexa- 
gons, 4.75c.;  No.  10  blue  annealed  sheets,  4.10c.; 
No.  2S  black  sheets.  4.80c.  ;  No.  28  galvanized  sheets 
5.85c.;  No.  9  annealed  wire,  $3.60  per  100  lb.;  com- 
mon wire  nails,  $3.50  per  keg  base  ;  cement  coated 
nails,   $3.30   per  keg. 

Structural  Activity. — A  number  of  projects  are 
about  ready  to  break.  One  of  these  includes  a  manu- 
facturing building,  140  x  490  ft.,  six  stories,  on  which 
bids  will  be  taken  about  Jan.  1.  Another,  a  mill  build- 
ing, 300  X  500  ft.,  is  scheduled  for  bids  about  the  same 
time.  Action  has  not  been  taken  on  the  Third  National 
Bank  building  at  Dayton,  and  the  Kentucky  Hotel, 
Louisville,  which  will  require  about  2200  tons,  will 
hardly  be  up  for  bids  this  year,  although  the  general 
contract  has  been  awarded.  The  Standard  Sanitary 
Mfg.  Co.  took  bids  on  a  kiln  building  at  Kokomo,  Ind., 
450  tons,  on  which  an  Indianapolis  fabricator  is  low 
bidder  and  will  probably  be  awarded  the  contract. 

Finished  Materials. — Demand  for  finished  mate- 
rials, though  slightly  improved,  continues  light.  Car- 
load orders  for  bars,  shapes  and  plates  are  the  princi- 
pal activity,  though  occasionally  an  inquiry  for  1000 
tons  of  plates  from  tank  builders  is  figured.     Such  an 


inquiry  was  in  the  market  last  week,  and  it  is  reported 
thai  the  consumer  was  able  to  better  the  2.50e.  price 
by  at  least  $2  per  ton.  Wire  products  are  only  in  fair 
demand,  carload  orders  predominating.  To  date  there 
has  been  little  contracting  for  first  quarter,  although 
some  orders  for  cold-finished  materials  have  been 
placed  at  ."k.  for  January  shipment.  Bolts  and  nuts  are 
in  a  little  better  demand,  and  prices  are  inclined  to  be 
firmer.  Track  accessories  are  also  in  fair  demand, 
though  the  railroads  buying  in  this  territory  have  not 
as  yet  placed  orders  for  their  next  year's  quotas. 

Coke. — The  coke  market  is  spotty,  most  of  the  sales 
being  for  first  quarter.  Prices  are  generally  firm  at 
last  week's  levels.     We  quote: 

Conncllsvillc  furnace.  $4.00  to  $4.25 ;  foundry, 
$5.00  to  $6.00;  .New  River  i:oundry,  $10.00  to  $11.00: 
Wise  County  furnace.  $4.75  to  $5.25  ;  foundry,  $5.75 
to  $7.00  ;  by-product  foundry,  $8.00,  ConnellsvUIe 
basis. 

Old  Material. — Locally  the  scrap  market  is  quiet, 
but  activity  of  dealers  elsewhere  has  resulted  in  a  gen- 
eral advance  of  50c.  per  ton.  Stove  plate  is  in  good  de- 
mand locally.  We  note  a  sale  of  2000  tons  of  heavy 
melting  steel  to  a  northern  Ohio  mill  at  $18.50,  deliv- 
ered, or  50c.  below  the  price  paid  for  a  large  tonnage 
in  Pittsburgh  the  previous  week. 

Wc  quote  dealers'  buying  prices,  f.o.b.  cars  Cin- 
cinnati : 

Per  Gross  Ton 

Bundled   sheets    $10.50  to  $11.00 

Iron   rails    14.00  to    14.50 

Relaying  rails,   50  lb.  and  up 28.00  to    28.50 

R'lils  for  rolling 14.00  to    14.50 

Heavy    melting    steel 13.50  to    14.00 

Steel    rails   for   melting 13.50  to    14.00 

Car  wheels    13.50  to    14.00 

Per  Net  Ton 

No.  1  railroad  wrought 12.00  to    12.50 

Cast   borings    9.50  to    10.00 

Steel   turnings   9.00  to      9.50 

Railroad  cast 14.50  to    15.00 

No.   1   machinery  cast    17.50  to    18.00 

Burnt  scrap    11.50  to    12.00 

Iron    axles     21.50  to    22.00 

Locomotive  til.  -    it ih    inside)    13.50  to    14.00 

Pipes  and  flu.-  8.50  to      9.00 


Buffalo 


Pig  Iron  Sold  in  Small  Lots — Several  Com- 
panies Out  of  the  Market 

Buffalo,  Dec.  11. — Only  small  sales  have  been  made 
since  the  buying  movement  was  brought  to  a  close  and 
there  is  very  little  inquiry  engaging  attention.  Three 
producers  are  virtually  sold  out  for  the  first  quarter 
and  are  continuing  the  practice  of  scanning  inquiries 
carefully  and  individually  before  making  quotations. 
One  interest  has  not  entirely  sold  its  first  quarter  pro- 
duction and  expects  to  take  on  a  fair  tonnage  at  the 
stronger  prices  that  have  been  made  possible  since  the 
rush  of  November  business.  The  selling  policy  of  each 
furnace  is  indicated  in  the  quotations  they  are  making 
on  request;  for  example,  one  producer  has  sufficient 
business  sold  to  warrant  asking  $23  for  silicon  1.75  to 
2.25  whereas  a  furnace  that  did  not  enter  the  selling 
movement  is  asking  $21.50  for  the  same  grade  of  iron. 
Two  producers  are  asking  $22.50  but  since  the  first  of 
this  month  have  not  taken  very  much  new  business. 
The  whole  trend  of  talk  with  melters  is  optimistic  and 
confidence  in  1924  is  general.  The  50c.  differential  is 
still  in  effect. 

We  quote   f.o.b.,    gross   ton,    Buffalo   as   follows: 

No.   1  foundry,   sil.   2.75   to   3.25 $22.50 

No.   2   foundry,   sil.    2.25  to   2.75 22.00 

No.  2  plain,  sil.  1.75  to  2.25 21.50 

Basic 21.00 

Malleable  21.00 

Lake  Superior  charcoal    29.28 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel. — Some  shading  of  prices  on 
sheets  for  prompt  shipment  has  been  done  and  in  sev- 
eral instances  tonnages  of  black  sheets  have  been  taken 
at  $3.75  and  galvanized  at  $4.90.  For  first  quarter 
sheet  delivery,  however,  prices  have  remained  firm. 
Considerable  tin  plate  business  has  been  taken  by  one 
branch  office  and  it  is  generally  assumed  first  half  re- 
quirements have  been  filled.  Bar  and  shape  business, 
while  generally  slow,  shows  up  better  in  recent  days 
and  several  jobbers  have  come  into  the  market. 
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We  quote  warehouse  prices  Buffalo  as  follows  : 
Slructural    shapes,    3.65c.  ;    plates,    3.65c.  ;    soft    steel 
bars,    3.55c.  ;    hoops,    4.65c.  ;    bands,    4.35c. ;    blue    an- 
nealed sheets.   No.    10   gage,    4.30c.  ;   galvanized   steel 
.shaets.    No.    28    gage.    6.10c. ;    black   sheets.    No.    2S 
gage,  5c.  ;   cold  rolled  round  shafting,   4.45c. 
Old   Material. — Heavy   melting    steel   has    strength- 
ened in  this  marliet  and  small  tonnages  have  been  pur- 
chased by  one  mill  at  $18.     While  the  general  tone  is 
stronger,  there  has  been  no  big  selling  movement  and 
the  remainder  of  the  month  is  expected  to  be  quiet. 
We  quote  t'.o.b.,  gross  ton.  Buffalo,  as  follows: 

Heavy    melting   steel $17.00  to  $18.00 

Low  phos.,    0.04    and   under 20.00  to     21.00 

No.  1  railroad  wrought 14.00  to    15.00 

Car  wheels   18.00  to    18.50 

Machine  shop  turnins.^ 10.00  to    11.00 

Cast  iron  borings    12.50  to    13.00 

No.  1  busheling 14,00  to    15.00 

Stove  plate 17.00  to    17.25 

Grate  bars    1 6.00  to    16.50 

Bundled  sheet  starniii]is> 10.00  to    1100 

No.    1    machinery    ca.^^t    18.00  to    19.00 

Hydraulic  compressed    14.00  to    14.50 

Railroad   malleable    IS. 00  to    18.50 


St.  Louis 


We  quote  deliv.  i 
as    follows,    having 
freight  from  Chicaji 
r).  $5.17  f, 


and 


Southern    fdy 


Basic  Sale  of  5000  to   10,000  Tons  Made- 
Dealers  Bid  Up  Old  Material  Prices 

St.  Louis,  Dec.  11. — A  few  sales  of  pig  iron  were 
made  during  the  last  week,  but  they  were  mostly  for 
prompt  shipment.  A  St.  Louis  melter  bought  5000  to 
10,000  tons  of  basic,  and  a  sale  of  2000  tons  of  foundry 
was  made  by  the  St.  Louis  Coke  &  Iron  Co.  to  an  East 
Side  melter.  Other  business  was  largely  for  carloads. 
It  is  believed  now  that  there  will  be  very  little  buying 
until  after  the  first  of  the  year,  recent  heavy  purchases 
having  taken  care  of  the  requirements  of  melters.  A 
Peoria  concern  wants  several  thousand  tons  of  basic, 
a  Louisville  melter  is  in  the  market  for  750  tons  of 
foundry  iron  for  first  quarter,  a.  Chattanooga  firm 
wants  1000  tons  of  malleable  and  a  Kansas  City  melter 
wants  200  to  500  tons  of  foundry  iron.  The  market  is 
still  at  $2,  Birmingham,  for  Southern  make,  and  $23  to 
$23.50,  Chicago,  for  Northern  iron.  The  St.  Louis  Coke 
&  Iron  Co.  sales  were  made  on  the  basis  of  $26.50, 
Granite  City  furnace. 

■'■'1  '  -'-nil,,  r  -■  \ards.  St.  Louis, 
■■"<'<■  '!     '"     I  111  iiMce    prices    $2.16 

"  -:i^  II  -11  Birmingham  (rail 
-11  I-  i-ii,ii-li,ii,i.  all  rail,  and  81 
ir\r^  iiiri;,  ii.mi  Granite  City: 
1.7.-;   t..   2.2.-..  ..$25.16  to  $25.66 

e,  sil.  1.75  to  2.25   25.16  to    25.66 

25.16  to    25.66 

I.     1.75    to    2.25 
(rail)    26.17 

Ferroalloys. — Contracts  were  closed  during  the  last 
week  by  seven  melters  in  the  district  of  their  1924  re- 
quirements of  50  per  cent  ferrosilicon.  These  concerns 
used  about  2500  tons  of  this  material  during  1923.  An 
East  Side  melter  bought  100  tons  of  Bessemer  12% 
per   cent    ferrosilicon. 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel. — The  business  amounts  to 
virtually  nothing.  Neither  jobbers  nor  manufacturers 
will  enter  the  market  until  after  the  first  of  the  year. 
The  few  railroad  inquiries  are  for  less  than  carloads. 
The  St.  Joseph  Lead  Co.,  Bonne  Terre,  Mo.,  bought  700 
mine  cars  involving  3.50  tons  of  plates  and  structural, 
from  the  American  Car  &  Foundry  Co. 

For  stock  out  of  warehouse  we  quote :  Soft  steel 
bars,  3.35c.  per  lb. ;  iron  bar.s  3.35c. ;  structural 
shapes,  3.45c. ;  tank  plates.  3.45c. ;  No.  10  blue  an- 
nealed sheets,  4.10c. ;  No.  28  black  sheets,  cold-rolled, 
one  pass,  4.85c. ;  cold  drawn  rounds,  shafting  and 
screw  stock,   4.70c.  ;   structural   rivets.   4.15c. :    boiler 


and  tapped.  $2.50  off  list. 
Coke. — A  radiator  corporation,  with  branches  in  this 
district  and  in  the  East,  is  in  the  market  for  2000  tons 
of  foundry  coke  and  there  are  several  200-ton  inquiries 
before  the  market.  More  seasonal  weather  has  helped 
the  movement  of  domestic  coke  from  the  yards  to  the 
consumers,  but  dealers  are  still  pretty  well  supplied 
with  this  fuel. 


Old  Material. — Again  this  week,  advances  are  re- 
corded in  nearly  eveiy  item  on  the  old  material  list, 
and  still  there  is  very  little  buying  by  consumers! 
Heavy  railroad  lists  closed  during  the  week  and  they 
were  all  sold  at  good  prices.  Dealers  have  been  com- 
peting keenly  for  this  material,  and  they  are  shooting 
up  prices,  confident  that  consumers  will  enter  the  mar- 
ket soon.  The  position  of  the  dealers  is  strengthened 
by  the  fact  that  the  railroads  are  far  behind  in  their 
deliveries  to  dealer.  One  line  which  has  just  gotten 
out-  a  new  list  of  offerings  has  unfilled  orders  of  mate- 
rial sold  in  September.  In  some  quarters  the  belief  is 
expressed  that  some  of  the  lines,  sensing  the  eagei-ness 
of  the  dealers  to  buy  material,  have  oversold  on  many 
items.  New  railroad  lists  include:  Kansas  City  South- 
ern, 500  tons;  St.  Louis  Southwestern,  1200  tons;  Kan- 
sas City  Terminal,  200  tons;  Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois 
600  tons;  Chicago  &  Alton,  500  tons. 

Per   Gross   Ton 

i''""  '■ails $15.00  to  $15.50 

Rails    for    rollmg    17.00  to  17.50 

Steel   rails,   less   than    3    ft 18.50  to  19.00 

Relaying  rails,  60  lb,  and  under.  ,  25,00  to  26  00 

Relaying    rails,    70    and    over 32.50  to  33.50 

Cast  iron  car  wheels 18.50  to  19.00 

Heavy    melting    steel 14.50  to  15.00 

Heavy   shoveling    steel 14.60  to  15.00 

Frogs,    switches    and    guards    cut 

apart    16.00  to  16.50 

Railroad    springs     18.50  to  19,00 

Heavy  a.xles  and  tire  turnings,,,  13.50  to  14.00 
Per  Net  Ton 

Steel  angle  bars 14.00  to  14,50 

Steel  car  axles    16.50  to  17.00 

Iron    car    axles    24.50  to  25.00 

Wrought  iron  bars  and   transoms  19.00  to  19.50 

No,     1    railroad    wrought 13.50  to  14.00 

No.    2    railroad    wrought 13.00  to  13.50 

Cast    iron    borings 11.50  to  12.00 

No.  1  bu.>!heling 13.50  to  14.00 

.Mo.  1  railroad  cast 17.50  to  18.00 

No.  1  machinery  cast 18.50  to  19.00 

Railroad    malleable    15.50  to  16.00 

Machine  shop  turnings 9.00  to  9.50             ; 

Champion    bundled    sheets    8.00  to  8.50             ; 


Birmingham 


French  Pipe  Company  Takes  Orders  in  Com- 
petition with  Southern  Companies 

Birmingham,  Dec.  11. — American-made  cast  iron 
pipe  felt  the  French  competition  again  the  past  week, 
announcement  being  made  that  the  city  of  Pasadena, 
Cal.,  had  given  a  contract  for  1000  tons  to  a  French 
pipe  maker  at  Pont-a-Mousson,  France.  The  pipe 
bought  by  Pasadena  is  said  to  be  light  weight,  high 
tensile  iron,  made  according  to  German  specifications, 
the  dimensions  of  which  follow  the  metric  system.  It 
is  understood  that  the  price  paid  for  the  foreign  pipe 
averages  about  $50  per  ton  for  all  sizes,  f.o.b.  Pasadena, 
which  is  some  $8  to  $10  less  than  the  pipe  can  be  sold 
by  American  manufacturers.  The  light  weight  French 
pipe  at  Pasadena  competed  with  American-made  De- 
Lavaud  pipe,  as  well  as  the  standard  sand  cast  product. 
Among  the  lettings  reported  the  past  week  were  1154 
tons  for  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  240  tons  for  Dallas,  Tex.,  and 
348  tons  for  Birmingham,  Ala.,  received  by  the  Ameri- 
can Cast  Iron  Pipe  Co.  Cast  iron  pipe  prices,  Birming- 
ham, are: 

4-in.    water.    $51  ;    6- 

4-in.    gas,    $56;    6-in„    $; 

$55  :  heavy  gage,  $45, 

Pig  Iron. — Pig  iron  sales  in  the  Birmingham  district 
are  tapering  off  some,  but  there  is  a  strong  feeling  in 
the  market  and  the  surplus  stock  is  being  worked  down 
a  little.  Prompt  delivery  is  being  maintained  and  melt- 
ers of  iron  are  being  supplied  as  desired.  Delivery  of 
pig  iron  is  being  kept  up  as  many  of  the  smaller  melt- 
ers are  pushing  their  production  in  order  to  get  goods 
out  before  the  holiday  season  starts  in.  Many  of  the 
iron-using  industries  of  this  section  will  take  a  week 
to  10  days  off  for  the  Yuletide,  repairs  to  be  given  at- 
tention during  that  time.  In  many  instances,  stock  on 
hand  will  be  reduced  to  the  minimum,  so  that  inven- 
tories will  not  be  too  large.     Some  of  the  soil  pipe  con- 
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cerns  report  loss  stock  on  hand  than  at  this  time  last 
year  and  a  few  claim  to  have  no  stock  at  all  in  ware- 
housee. 

We    quotp    per    gross    ton    f.o  1).    Uirinliinliani    dis- 
trict  furnnce  as   follows: 

Foundry,   silicon   1.7C    to    2.2r. ?21.00 

Basic    21.00 

Charcoal,    warm   blast    33.00 

Finished  Material. — The  steel  plants  of  the  Birming- 
ham district  are  well  supplied  with  business  and  the 
.•iteady  operation  will  be  continued  for  an  indefinite 
period.  Further  export  rail  business  is  said  to  have 
l)een  placed  in  this  district  and  the  activity  of  this  de- 
partment i)romises  to  be  of  an  indefinite  period.  In 
several  departments,  effort  for  the  largest  possible 
production  will  be  sought  on  the  turn  of  the  year. 

Coal  and  Coke. — The  Alabama  coal  operators  are  still 
in  need  of  orders  for  steam  coal,  but  even  at  that  the 
production  is  around  345,000  tons  a  week.  Statistics 
already  show  that  Alabama  will  show  an  increased  pro- 
duction of  coal  in  1923  as  compared  with  1922.  The 
coke  market  shows  no  change,  by-product  foundry  coke 
selling  between  $5  and  $6  per  ton  and  the  beehive  oven 
product  a  little  above  that  price. 

Old  Material. — A  little  better  feeling  is  noted  in  the 
scrap  iron  and  steel  market  though  contracts  for  any 
period  into  1924  are  being  accepted.  Small  lots  of  old 
material  have  been  sold  recently  and  prompt  delivery 
is  being  accomplished.  There  is  plenty  of  stock  on  hand 
and  dealers  assert  that  they  can  get  all  the  stock  they 
want  and  will  keep  up  with  the  demand. 

We  quote  per  gross  ton  f.o.b.  Birmingham  district 
.vards,  nominal  prices,  as  follows : 

Cast  iron  borings,  chemical J16.00 

Heavy  melting  steel 12.00 

Railroad  wrought 14.00 

Steel  axles 17.00 

Iron  axles   20.00 

Steel   rails   13.00 

No.  1  cast    18.50 

Tram  car  wheels   15.50 

Car  wheels    15.00 

Stove  plate    1 4.00 

Machine   shop  turnings 6.00 

Cast  iron  borings   S.OO 


Boston 


Pig  Iron  Market  Grows  Less  Active  as  Inven- 
tory Time  Draws  Near 

Boston,  Dec.  11. — The  New  England  melt  of  iron 
has    fallen    off    this    month    and    with    inventory    just 
ahead,  business   in   pig   iron    is   slowing   down.     Small 
pig  iron  tonnages  constituted  business  in  this  territory 
the    past    week,    no    furnace    representative    reporting 
aggregate  sales  of  more  than  600  tons.     Eastern  and 
central   Pennsylvania,   Buffalo,   Alabama   and   Virginia 
irons   all  figured   in   recent  dealings.     No.   2X  eastern 
Pennsylvania   sold  at   .$27.15  delivered  and   No.   IX  at 
$27.65;  Buffalo  No.  2X  at  $26.91  and  No.  IX  at  $27.91; 
and  Alabama  at  $30.60  base.     Virginia  No.  2X  sold  at 
$31.92  delivered,  but   is  obtainable  at  $29.92   if  round 
tonnages    are    taken.      Not    much    buying    is    expected 
until  after  Jan.  1.     After  then  it  is  figured  New  Eng 
land  foundries,  under  normal  business  conditions,  will 
require  40,000  to  50,000  tons  for  first  quarter  melt. 
We    quote    delivered    prices   on    the   basis   of   the 
latest  reported  sales  as  follows,  having  added   $3.65 
freight  from  eastern   Pennsylvania,   $4.91    from  Buf- 
falo. $5.92  from  Virginia,  and  $9.60  from  Alabama: 

East.   Penn.,  sil.   2.25  to  2.75 $27.15  to  $28.15 

East.   Penn.,  sil.   1.75   to   2.2.-, 26.65 

Buffalo,    sil.    2.25    to    2.75 27.41  to    27.91 

Buffalo,    sil.    1.75    to    2.2.^. 26.91  to    27.41 

Virginia,  sil.    2.25  to   2.75 30.92  to    32.42 

Virginia,  sil.  1.75   to   2.2.", 30.92  to    31.92 

Alabama,    sil.    2.25    to    2.75 31.10 

Alabama,    sil.    1.75    to    2.25 30.60 

Shapes  and  Plates.— Stone  &  Webster  today  will 
award  approximately  2500  tons  of  structural  steel  for 
a  Fall  River,  Mass.,  power  plant.  Bids  for  this  steel 
took  a  wide  range.  The  American  Bridge  Co.  is 
awarded  1000  tons  for  a  silk  mill  at  Dividend,  Conn., 
and  is  the  low  bidder  on  a  Haverhill,  Mass.,  bridge 
calling  for  about  200  tons  of  steel.  Bids  are  asked 
on    1000   tons   of    steel   for   a    Worcester,   Mass.,    office 


building,  and  Springfield,  Mass.,  will  shortly  call  for 
bids  on  a  large  bridge.  Shapes  are  offered  at  2.40  cents 
to  2.50  cents  Pittsburgh,  and  2.35  cents  on  plates 
can  be  done. 

Coke. — The  status  of  the  by-product  foundry  coke 
market  has  not  changed  perceptibly,  except,  perhaps, 
that  rather  heavy  stocking  of  domestic  fuel  by  New 
England  coke  makers  indicates  curtailed  oven  opera- 
tions within  the  near  future  unless  more  seasonable 
weather  is  experienced  before  the  turn  of  a  new  year. 
Foundry  coke  requirements  are  comparatively  small, 
most  iron  melters  having  sufficient  on  hand  to  carry 
over  Jan.  1.  Both  the  New  England  Coal  &  Coke  Co. 
and  the  Providence  Gas  Co.  quote  foundry  coke  $12.50 
delivered  in  New'  England.  The  spread  between  that 
figure  and  the  Connellsville  foundry  coke  delivered 
price  is  smaller  than  noted  in  many  weeks. 

Old  Material. — A  further  advance  in  prices  for 
scrap  used  by  steel  mills  averaging  50  cents  a  ton 
throughout  the  list  has  been  made  since  the  Carnegie 
Steel  Co.'s  recent  purchase.  The  American  Steel  & 
Wire  Co.,  Worcester,  Mass.,  is  credited  with  having 
bought  a  round  tonnage  of  heavy  melting  steel  at  $15 
delivered,  but  actual  transactions  otherwise  have  been 
small,  mostly  on  a  basis  of  $12  on  cars  shipping  point, 
an  advance  of  $1.  Some  dealers  are  holding  at  $1." 
a  ton.  Blast  furnace  borings  and  turnings  are  a  little 
more  active  at  $8.10  a  ton  on  cars,  or  close  to  that 
price,  and  chemical  borings  at  $10.25.  On  the  other 
hand,  comparatively  little  is  being  done  in  machine 
shop  turnings  and  rolling  mill  borings,  yet  prices  are 
firmer.  More  inquiry  is  noted  for  forged  scrap,  but 
the  market  is  not  active.  One  local  firm  is  bidding  as 
high  as  $10  for  selected  No.  1  material,  but  that  price 
is  exceptional,  the  general  market  on  30-in.  bundles 
being  around  $9  a  ton  on  cars.  Additional  car  lot 
sales  of  No.  1  machinery  cast  to  New  England  foun- 
dries at  $22  to  $22.75  and  occasionally  $23  are  noted, 
but  the  market  for  No.  2  cast  is  stagnant  and  that  for 
stove  plate  practically  so.  Railroad  malleable  de- 
livered prices  have  been  lifted  50  cents  a  ton,  but 
dealers  report  no  market  for  this  material. 

The     following     prices     are     for     gross     ton     lots 

delivered  consuming  points: 

No.  1  machinery  cast $22.00  to  $23.00 

No.   2  machinery  cast 20.00  to    21.00 

Stove    plates    15.50  to    16.00 

Railroad  malleable 19.00  to    19.50 

The   following   prices   are   offered    per   gross    ton 

lots  f.o.b.  Boston  rate  shipping  points : 

No.   1   heavy  melting  steel $12.00  to  $13.00 

No.    1    railroad   wrought 13.00  to    13.50 

No.    1    yard    wrought 11.00  to    11.50 

Wrought     pipe     (l-in.     in     diam., 

over   2    ft.    long) 10.00  to    11.00 

Machine   shop   turnins."* 8.00  to      8.50 

Cast  iron  borings.  chemie;il 10.00  to    10.50 

Cast  iron  borings,  rolling  mill 7.50  to      8.50 

Blast  furnace  borings  and  turnings     S.OO  to       8.50 
Forged  scrap  and  bundled  skeleton  8.50  to      9.00 

Shafting     17.00  to    18.00 

Rails  for   rollinc: 13.00  to    13.50 


Detroit  Scrap  Market 

Detroit,  Dec.  11.-— There  has  been  considerable  ac- 
tivity in  the  Detroit  scrap  market  in  the  last  week  in- 
volving a  number  of  small  sales  and  the  letting  by  the 
Michigan  Central  of  4000  tons  of  railroad  waste  mate- 
rial. The  market  has  a  firm  note,  heavy  melting  and 
shoveling  steel  and  hydraulic  compressed  registering 
advances  of  50c.  per  ton.  The  seasonal  decline  in  melt- 
ing is  noticeable  with  the  general  feeling  for  first  quar- 
ter business  one  of  optimism. 

The  following  prices  are  quoted  on  a  gross  ton 
basis  f.o.b.  cars  producers'  yards,  excepting  stove 
plate.  No.  1  machinery  cast  and  automobile  cast, 
which  are  quoted  on  a  net  ton  basis : 

Heavy   melting   steel $14.50  to  $15.00 

Shoveling   steel    13.50  to    14.50 

Borings    10.00  to    11.00 

Short  turnings   10.00  to    11.00 

Long  turnings    9.50  to    10.00 

No.    1   macliinerv  cast    17.00  to    18.00 

Automobile    cast     23.50  to    24.00 

Hydraulic  compressed    11.50  to    12.00 

Stove  plate    15.00  to    16.00 

No.  1  busheling   10.00  to    11.00 

Sheet    clippings    8.75  to      9.25 

Flashings 10.50  to    11.00 
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Cleveland 


Orders  for  Bars  Booked — Heavy  Buying  of 

Sheets  by  Automobile  Companies 

Cleveland,  Dec.  11. — Business  is  developing  in  first 
quarter  contracts  for  steel  bars  and  orders  were  booked 
during  the  week  by  local  consumers  for  4000  to  5000 
tons,  including  one  2000-ton  lot.  All  the  business  was 
taken  at  the  regular  2.40c.  price.  In  Detroit  some  of 
the  leading  automobile  companies,  including  the  Ford 
Motor  Co.,  placed  round  tonnages  for  the  first  quarter 
in  steel  bars  in  both  carbon  and  alloy  steel,  sheets  and 
other  mill  products.  However,  some  of  the  automobile 
companies,  following  a  cautious  policy,  have  not  bought 
very  far  ahead.  Leading  automobile  companies  have 
placed  contracts  with  parts  makers  for  forging,  axles 
and  other  parts  in  liberal  quantities,  indicating  large 
production  schedules  for  the  first  quarter.  It  is  under- 
stood that  a  large  percentage  of  the  parts  business  has 
been  taken  at  rather  low  prices.  There  is  an  improve- 
ment in  the  volume  of  inquiry  for  steel  bars  in  lots  of 
100  tons  and  under.  Locally,  a  manufacturer  of  auto- 
mobile parts  is  expected  to  close  this  week  for  15,000 
tons  of  carbon  and  alloy  steel  bars.  While  the  business 
booked  for  the  first  quarter  has  not  yet  reached  the 
proportions  of  a  general  buying  movement,  the  activity 
has  resulted  in  an  improvement  in  the  general  tone  of 
the  market.  In  the  structural  field,  there  is  a  decided 
gain  in  inquiry.  Several  buildings  came  out  for  figures 
during  the  week  requiring  6000  tons  of  steel.  The  New 
York  Central  Railroad  is  reported  to  be  working  on 
plans  for  important  bridge  and  grade  crossing  work 
which  is  expected  out  early  in  the  year.  The  plate  mar- 
ket has  become  slightly  more  active  and  prices  have 
become  a  little  firmer,  although  2.40c.  has  not  disap- 
peared. Hoops  are  firm  at  a  minimum  of  3c.,  but  a  $2 
a  ton  concession  is  being  made  in  some  cases  from  the 
3c.  price  on  bands. 

Jobbers  quote  steel  bars,  3.36c. ;  plates  and 
structural  shapes,  3.46c.:  No.  28  black  sheets,  4.40c. 
to  4.65c. ;  No.  28  galvanized  sheets,  5.60c.  to  5.80c. ; 
No.  10  blue  annealed  sheets,  3.60c.  to  4c. ;  cold 
rolled  rounds,  3.90c. :  flats,  squares  and  hexagons, 
4.40c. ;  hoops  and  bands.  1  in.  and  wider  and  20  gage 
or  heavier,  4.16c. ;  narrower  than  1  in.  or  lighter 
than  No.  20  gage,  4.66c.;  No.  9  annealed  wire.  $3.50 
per  100  lb. ;  No.  9  galvanized  wire,  $3.95  per  100  lb. ; 
common  wire  nails,  $3.60  base  per  100  lb. 

Pig  Iron. — Buying  has  further  tapered  oflt,  and  the 
total  volume  of  sales  during  the  week  was  very  light. 
There  are  few  foundries  that  did  not  purchase  some 
iron  during  the  buying  movement,  and  a  number  are 
expected  to  make  additional  purchases,  provided  busi- 
ness opens  up  well  in  January.  The  market  is  firm, 
with  a  very  little  change  in  the  price  situation.  While 
some  attempt  was  made  to  boost  local  foundry  iron 
to  $23  at  furnace  for  Cleveland  delivery,  the  market 
has  settled  down  to  a  $22.50  basis.  One  producer  is 
holding  to  the  same  price  for  out-of-town  shipment, 
although  iron  can  still  be  had  in  Cleveland  at  $22  at 
furnace  for  outside  delivery.  Other  Lake  furnaces  are 
holding  to  a  minimum  of  $22.50.  In  the  Valley  district, 
quotations  range  from  $22  to  $22.50,  although  the 
latter  price  has  become  more  common  than  a  week 
ago.  One  producer  during  the  week  sold  5000  tons  in 
foundry  and  malleable  iron,  including  two  1000-ton  lots 
in  the  former  grade.  A  Cleveland  foundry  purchased 
500  tons  of  foundry  iron  and  a  few  small  lot  sales 
were  made  in  the  northern  Ohio  territory.  The  melt 
is  holding  up  well,  and  some  of  the  furnaces  are  ship- 
ping more  iron  than  during  November.  Steel  making 
iron  is  inactive.  Southern  foundry  iron  is  firm  at  $21, 
Birmingham,  but  very  quiet. 

Quotations  below,  except  on  basic  and  low  phos- 
phorus iron,  are  delivered  Cleveland,  and  for  local 
iron  include  a  50c.  switching  charge.  Ohio  silvery 
and  Southern  iron  prices  are  based  on  a  $3.02  freight 
rate   from  Jackson  and   $6    rate  from   Birmingham : 

Basic,    Valley    furnace $21.00 

Northern   No.    2  fdy..   sil.   1.75    to 

2.25    23.00 

Southern   fdy.,  sil.  1.75   to  2.25...  27.00 

Malleable     23.00 

Ohio   silvery,    8    per   cent 35.52 

Standard  low  phos.,  Valley  furnace  29.00  to    30.00 

Iron  Ore. — Stocks  of  Lake  Superior  ore  at  Lake  Erie 
docks  were  over  1.000,000  tons  greater  at  the  close  of 


the  season  of  navigation  this  year  than  they  were  at 
the  same  time  a  year  ago.  On  Dec.  1  there  was  8,756,- 
505  gross  tons  of  ore  on  Lake  Erie  docks  as  compared, 
with  9,989,313  tons  on  the  same  day  last  year  and  with 
8,097,488  tons  on  Oct.  1.  Receipts  at  Lake  Erie  ports 
during  November  were  3,895,006  tons  and  for  the  sea- 
son 43,599,050  tons,  as  compared  with  31,713,645  tons 
during  the  corresponding  period  last  year.  Shipments 
from  Lake  Erie  docks  for  the  season  up  to  Dec.  1  were 
32,662,186  tons,  as  compared  with  21,095,473  tons  dur- 
ing the  same  period  of  1922.  Lake  front  furnaces  at 
Lake  Erie  ports  received  9,158,453  tons  of  ore  during 
the  season,  as  compared  with  8,507,194  tons  during  1922. 
Receipts  at  other  than  Lake  Erie  ports  during  the 
season  were  14,656,472  tons,  of  which  6,988,427  tons  was 
delivered  at  South  Chicago,  3,982,161  tons  at  Gary  and 
1,621,688  tons  at  Indiana  Harbor. 

Semi-Finished  Steel. — Considerable  inquiry  has  come 
out  for  sheet  bars  for  the  first  quarter,  particularly 
from  mills  that  have  been  booking  large  sheet  tonnages 
from  automobile  manufacturers,  but  no  sales  are  re- 
ported. Buyers  insist  that  the  ruling  price  of  $42.50 
is  too  high  and  are  holding  off  in  an  attempt  to  secure 
concessions. 

Bolts,  Nuts  and  Rivets. — Bolt  and  nut  prices  are 
being  firmly  held  at  the  regular  quotations  as  a  result 
of  the  firmer  attitude  recently  adopted  by  manufac- 
turers. Specifications  and  current  orders  are  light.  A 
small  amount  of  contracting  is  being  done  for  the  first 
quarter.  Rivets  are  firmly  held  at  2.90c.,  base,  and 
some  first  quarter  contracts  have  been  taken  at  this 
price. 

Reinforcing  Bars. — New  demand  is  fair.  The 
Franklin  Steel  Works  has  taken  150  tons  for  plant  addi- 
tion for  the  P.  A.  Geier  Co.,  Cleveland.  Inquiry  in- 
cludes 500  tons  of  billet  steel  bars  for  a  factory  for  the 
Libby-Owens  Sheet  Glass  Co.,  Toledo.  The  Ohio  High- 
way Commission  has  announced  a  road  building  pro- 
gram during  1924  of  over  $25,000,000  and  this  work 
will  require  a  great  deal  of  reinforcing  steel.  Rail 
steel  bars  have  settled  down  to  a  common  quotation  of 
2.10c. 

Alloy  Steels. — Leading  Detroit  automobile  companies 
have  in  the  past  week  or  two  placed  round  tonnages 
of  alloy  steels  for  the  first  quarter  and  are  specifying 
fairly  heavy  on  these  contracts  for  January  shipment. 
Mills  specializing  on  alloy  steels  are  rapidly  filling  to 
capacity  for  the  first  quarter  and  expect  to  be  com- 
fortably filled  for  the  first  half  of  the  year.  Producers 
announce  the  abandonment  of  the  $10  gross  ton  size 
extra  that  has  prevailed  on  square  billets  between 
4x4  and  2%  x  2%  in.  and  the  adoption  of  the  net 
ton  bar  price  on  all  billets  smaller  than  4x4  in.,  which 
price  heretofore  has  applied  only  to  sizes  smaller 
than  2%  in.  sq. 

Sheets. — The  automobile  industry  in  Detroit  has 
come  in  the  market  and  during  the  week  purchased  a 
heavy  tonnage  of  full  finished  sheets.  Some  contracted 
for  the  first  quarter  and  others  covered  for  their  re- 
quirements for  shorter  periods.  While  pressure  has 
been  exerted  to  force  automobile  body  sheets  down  $5 
a  ton,  prices  are  holding  firmly  to  5.35c.  in  this  terri- 
tory. The  demand  for  sheets  in  other  grades  has  im- 
proved, but  buyers  lack  confidence  that  present  prices 
will  be  maintained  and  few  are  buying  for  the  first 
quarter.  Mills  are  in  need  of  tonnage  for  December 
rolling  and  are  freely  quoting  black  sheets  at  2.75c.  for 
immediate  specifications,  but  are  holding  pretty  firmly 
to  2.85c.  for  the  first  quarter. 

Coke. — A  moderate  volume  of  business  has  devel- 
oped in  foundry  coke  for  the  first  half,  with  quotations 
ranging  from  $6.25  to  $7  for  standard  Connellsville 
makes.  This  is  about  $1  a  ton  above  the  current  prices 
for  the  more  moderately  priced  grades,  which  are  quoted 
down  to  $5.25  for  prompt  shipment. 

Old  Material.— Prices  have  further  advanced  25c.  to 
50c.  a  ton  in  spite  of  a  very  limited  demand.  Local 
mills  are  not  in  the  market,  and  there  is  not  much  ac- 
tivity in  other  Ohio  districts.  A  Canton  consumer  is 
understood  to  have  bought  a  fair  tonnage  of  heavy 
melting  steel  during  the  week,  and  dealers  arc  offering 
$17.50  to  $17.75  for  scrap  to  fill  these  orders.     The  re- 
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cent  advance,  instead  of  bringing  out  a  more  plentiful 
supply  of  scrap,  seems  to  have  caused  dealers  to  hold 
almost  more  closely  to  their  material,  apparently  think- 
ing that  a  buying  movement  will  develop  that  will  cause 
further  advance.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  some 
doubt  whether  prices  will  be  maintained  at  present 
levels. 

We  qiiole  denlcis'  prices  f.o.b.  Cleveland  per  gross 
ton  : 

Heavy   melting  steel $lfi.50  to  $17.00 

Ralls  for  rolllns Hi. 75  to    17.25 

Ralls  under  3  ft 17.25  to    17.B0 

Low    pliospliorus    ineltlnB 18.50  to    19.00 

Cist    h.niiir--  13.25  to    13.50 

M»'l'""       "M.  Mi.i.iritts 12.50  to    13.00 

Mi\     i    1  ■\  short  turnings  13.25  to    13.75 

Coim I     !.        sioel 13.25  to    13.75 

R.-iili-Ml    vM.nLlii 15.00  to    16.00 

Raiiro:i,l    m;ilkMl)le     19.75  to    20.25 

LlKht   bundled   sheet   stampings.  .    11.25  to    11.50 

Steel   axle   turnings 14.00  to    14.50 

No.  1  cast 21.00  to    22.00 

No.  1  busheling 13.00  to    13.25 

Drop  forfre   flashings 12.75  to    13.00 

Rallro:ui  grate  bars • 18.00  to    18.50 

.Stove    plate    18.00  to    18.50 

Pipes  and  flues    13.00  to    13.50 


Philadelphia 


Pig  Iron  and  Steel  Markets  Quiet,  With  No 
Definite  Trend  Indicated 

Philadelphia,  Dec.  11. — Reduced  operations  at  most 
of  the  Eastern  steel  mills  will  mark  the  remaining  work- 
ing days  of  the  year.  One  company  will  shut  down 
most  of  its  departments  on  Dec.  15,  while  others  are 
running  lightly  on  a  hand-to-mouth  basis  with  nothing 
to  indicate  that  the  remainder  of  December  will  be  any 
better  than  the  first  10  days  have  been.  Naturally, 
interest  is  centered  on  prospects  for  renewed  buying 
of  steel  in  January.  A  spirit  of  optimism  pervades  the 
sales  departments  of  steel  companies  as  to  a  revival 
of  activity  that  is  remarkable  in  view  of  the  lack  of 
tangible  factors  to  explain  it.  Steel  consumers  ap- 
parently are  not  as  convinced  as  are  sellers  that  there 
will  be  a  substantial  revival  of  buying  and  aside  from 
tin  plate  there  is  little  or  no  first  quarter  contracting. 
Two  railroads  have  come  into  the  market  for  their 
first  quarter  requirements  of  plates,  shapes  and  bars, 
one  inquiry  calling  for  2000  tons  and  another  for  1000 
tons,  but  the  railroads  in  this  district  appear  to  be  in 
no  hurry  to  buy,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  continued  hold- 
ing off  of  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  on  the  2000  cars  it 
inquired  for  several  weeks  ago,  and  the  same  action  by 
the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  on  1000  cars. 

The  pig  iron  market  has  turned  very  quiet,  but 
moderate  activity  in  scrap  continues  and  prices  on  many 
grades  are  higher  than  a  week  ago. 

Ferroalloys.  —  The  ferromanganese  market  has 
strengthened  slightly.  One  producer  states  that  is  min- 
imum is  now  $109,  furnace,  while  another,  practically 
out  of  the  market,  is  quoting  $115.  There  has  been  no 
change  in  the  British  price,  which  remains  at  $110,  sea- 
board. 

Ore. — Users  of  manganese  ore  have  pretty  well 
used  up  their  stocks  and  inquiries  are  now  in  the  mar- 
ket for  a  total  of  about  50,000  tons.  Recent  sales  of 
Caucasian  ore  to  Eastern  furnaces  totaled  30,000  tons 
at  40c.  to  42c.  per  unit,  duty  not  paid.  A  German  ship- 
ment of  1020  tons  of  iron  ore  was  received  at  this  port 
last  week,  also  728  tons  of  manganese  ore  from  British 
India. 

Pig  Iron. — Total  sales  of  foundry  iron  in  the  past 
week  by  local  pig  iron  sales  offices  probably  did  not 
exceed  10,000  tons,  if  they  were  that  much.  In  basic 
there  was  a  transaction  involving  3000  tons  at  a  slight 
advance  in  price  as  compared  with  the  last  sale.  East- 
ern Pennsylvania  furnaces  continue  to  quote  $23,  fur- 
nace, for  No.  2  plain  and  $23.50,  furnace,  for  No.  2  X, 
but  occasional  concessions  are  being  made,  particularly 
to  equalize  freight  rates.    Two  Virginia  cast  iron  pipe 


companies  have  recently  contracted  for  a  total  of  about 
22,000  tons  of  foundry  iron,  one  company  having  bought 
the  most  of  its  12,000  tons  from  an  Alabama  furnace. 
A  recent  sale  of  1500  tons  of  Virginia  iron  to  one  of 
these  companies  was  on  the  basis  of  $24,  furnace,  for 
No.  2  plain. 

The  following  quotations  are.  with   the  exception 
of    those   on    low    phosphorus    iron,    for   delivery    at 
Philadelphia  and  Include  freight  rates  varying  from 
76  cents  to  J1.63  per  gross  ton: 
Kast.  Pa.  No.  2  plain,  1.75  to  2.25 

sll J23.76  to  $24.13 

East.  Pa.  No.  2X,  2.26  to  2.75  sll.   24.26  to    24.63 

East.  Pa.  No.  IX 24.76  to    25.13 

Virginia  No.  2  plain,  1.75  to  2.25 

sll 29.17  to    30.17 

Virginia  No.  2X,  2.25  to  2.75  sll..   30.17  to    30.67 

Basic  delivered  eastern   I^a 23.25  to    23.50 

Gray  forge   23.00  to    23.50 

Malleable     24.25  to    24.50 

Standard    low    phos.    (f.o.b.    fur- 
nace)         27.50  to    28.00 

Copper  bearing  low   phos.    (f.o.b. 

furnace)    28.00 

Semi-Finished  Steel. — Billets  remain  nominally  at 
$40,  Pittsburgh,  for  rerolling  quality  and  $45  for  forg- 
ing quality.  There  are  no  sales  of  importance.  About 
200  tons  of  steel  blooms  from  Belgium  arrived  here  last 
week. 

Plates. — A  leading  producer  of  plates  in  the  East 
ran  its  sheared  mills  practically  full  last  week,  but 
this  week  is  operating  only  its  universal  mill.  All 
of  the  Eastern  plate  mills  are  running  on  a  hand-to- 
mouth  basis.  One  of  the  smaller  mills  attained  a  50 
per  cent  operation  in  November,  but  scarcely  any  of  the 
other  mills  did  that  well  and  December  operations  will 
probably  fall  below  those  of  last  month.  Orders  for 
more  than  50  tons  are  exceptional.  With  the  demand 
at  such  a  low  point,  there  is  no  test  of  prices,  which 
remain  unchanged  at  2.40c.,  Pittsburgh,  generally 
quoted  by  Eastern  mills,  and  2.50c.,  Pittsburgh,  usually 
named  by  the  Pittsburgh  mills. 

Structural  Steel. — The  demand  for  structural  shapes 
in  this  territory  is  extremely  light.  Building  jobs  are 
few  and  small.  Quotations  of  2.40c.,  Pittsburgh,  are 
general  on  anything  desirable,  and  even  mills  which 
held  for  some  time  to  2.50c.  in  the  face  of  2.40c.  com- 
petition have  been  obliged  to  meet  the  lower  price  in 
exceptional  cases. 

Bars. — There  is  surprisingly  little  talk  of  anything 
under  2.40c.,  Pittsburgh,  on  steel  bars  in  this  territory 
in  view  of  reports  of  2.30c.,  Pittsburgh,  having  been 
quoted  in  other  sections,  especially  on  reinforcing  bars. 
Consumers  are  not  interested  in  contracting  for  first 
quarter.  A  few  reservations  for  first  quarter  have  been 
made  by  users  of  hot-rolled  strips  and  bands,  prices 
quoted  ranging  from  2.90c.  to  3c.,  Pittsburgh.  On  cold- 
rolled  strip,  usual  prices  are  4.85c.  to  4.90c.,  Pittsburgh. 
Bolts,  Nuts  and  Rivets. — Makers  of  bolts,  nuts  and 
rivets  are  ready  to  accept  first  quarter  contracts,  but 
consumers  are  showing  little  readiness  to  cover.  Bolts 
for  first  quarter  are  quoted  on  the  basis  of  60  and  10 
per  cent  oft'  list  for  large  machine  bolts,  this  being  10 
per  cent  higher  than  invoice  prices  of  recent  shipments. 
Warehouse  Business.. — Local  jobbers  are  doing  a 
fair  business.  Prices  are  unchanged,  for  local  delivery 
being  as  follows: 

Soft   steel    bars    and    small    shapes,    3.47c. ;    Iron 
bars  (except  bands),  3.47c.;  round  edge  iron,  3.75c.; 
round  edge  steel,  iron  finished,  1%   x   %   in.,  3.75c.; 
round  edge  steel  planished,  4.55c. ;  tank  steel  plates, 
H    in.  and  heavier,   3.57c. ;   tank  steel  plates,   -ft  in., 
3.82c. ;    blue    annealed    steel    sheets,    No.    10    gage, 
4.10c. ;  black  sheets,  No.   28  gage,   5.15c. ;  galvanized 
sheets,  No.   28  gage,  6.25c. ;  square   twisted  and  de- 
formed steel  bars,   3.57c. ;   structural  shapes,   3.57c. ; 
diamond  pattern  plates,    14-in.,   5.40c.;   A-in.,  5.60c.; 
spring    steel,     5c.  :     round    cold-rolled    steel,    4.35c. ; 
squares  and  hexagons,  cold-rolled  steel,  4.85c. ;  steel 
hoops,    1    in.   and   wider.    No.    20   gage   and   heavier. 
4.27c. ;   narrower  than   1   in.,   all  gages,   4.77c. ;   steel 
bands,  No.  12  gage  to   -ft-in.,  inclusive,   4.27c. ;  rails, 
3.4  7c.;  tool  steel,  8.50c.;  Norway  iron.  7c. 
Coke. — At  least  four  eastern  Pennsylvania  blast  fur- 
naces  have   contracted   for    all    or   part   of   their   first 
quarter  coke  requirements.    For  January  delivery  only 
contracts  were  closed  at  $4.25,  Connellsville,  but  $4.40 
was  the  price  fixed  on  supplies  for  the  entire  quarter. 
Prompt  furnace  coke  is  still  available  at  $4,  but  the 
views  of  producers  for  first  quarter  have  now  strength- 
ened, one  leading  producer  quoting  $5,  Connellsville. 
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Old  Material. — The  sudden  rise  in  the  old  material 
market  has  proved  perplexing  to  buyers  and  sellers 
alike.  The  perplexing  feature  of  it  is  that  there  has 
been  no  gain  in  finished  material  bookings,  and  some 
doubt  is  expressed  as  to  whether  prices  of  scrap  will 
show  further  gains  until  there  is  a  renewal  of  fin- 
ished steel  buying.  A  leading  Eastern  steel  company 
is  reported  to  have  bought  heavy  melting  steel  at  $17, 
delivered,  while  a  small  tonnage  was  sold  to  a  mill  in 
the  Pittsburgh  district  at  $18..50,  delivered,  which  is  50c. 
below  the  price  paid  by  the  Carnegie  Steel  Co.  on  its 
recent  purchase.  An  Eastern  steel  company  paid  $15 
for  turnings  and  bundled  sheets  and  $17  for  stove  plate. 
Pipe  has  been  sold  at  $16.50.  English  mills  have  in- 
quired as  to  the  possibility  of  buying  steel  scrap  here, 
but  the  price  quoted,  $24,  delivered  at  English  port, 
is  above  the  level  of  the  market  there  and  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  business  will  result.  Italy  is  also  in  need  of 
scrap  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  some  of  the  scrap 
reclaimed  from  U.  S.  Navy  ships  at  Norfolk,  Va.,  may 
be  shipped  to  that  country  as  the  ocean  freight  rate  is 
little  more  than  the  rail  rate  to  our  mills. 

We  quote  for  delivery  at  consuming  points  in  tliis 
district  as  follows : 

No.   1  heavy  melting  steel $16.50  to  $17.00 

Scrap  rails    16.50  to    17.00 

Steel  rails   (or  rolling 19.00  to    19  50 

No.   1  low  phos.,  heavy   0.04  and 

under    22.00  to    23.00 

Couplers   and   knuckles 20.00  to    21.00 

Cast-iron  car  whee's 19.50  to    20  00 

Rolled   steel    wheels 20.00  to    21.00 

No.    1   railroad   wrought 18.50  to    19.00 

No.    1    yard   wrought 16.00  to    17.00 

No.    1    forge    fire 14.50  to    15.00 

Bundled  sheets    (for  steel  works)    14.50  to    15.00 
Mixed  borings  and   turnings    (for 

blast  furnace  use) 11.50  to    12.00 

Machine  shop  turnings   (for  steel 

works  use)    14.50  to    15.00 

Machine  shop   turnings    (for  roll- 
ing mill  use) : 14.50  to    15.00 

Heavy   axle  turnings    (or  equiva- 
lent)          15.00  to    15.50 

Cast     borings     (for    steel     works 

and    rolling    mill.=  ) 14.00  to    15.00 

Cast  borings  (for  chemical  plants)    15.00  to    16.00 

No.   1  cast 20.00  to    21.00 

Heavy   breakable   cast    ( for   steel 

plants)      17.50  to    IS. 00 

Railroad    grate    bars 17.00  to    17.50 

Stove  plate    (for  steel  plant  use)    17.00  to    17.50 

Railroad    malleable    18.00  to    18.50 

Wrought  iron  and  soft  steel  pipes 

and   tubes    (new  specifications)    16.50  to    17.00 

Shafting     21.00  to    22.00 

.'iteel   a.iles    20.00  to    21.00 


British  Iron  and  Steel  Market 


Politics  and   Holidays  Become  Factors — Japanese 

Demand  Slackens — Two  Rail  Orders  Placed — 

Ruhr  Developments  Uncertain 

(By  Cable) 
London,  England,  Dec.  11. 

Pig  iron  is  firm  but  the  tone  is  quieter,  owing  to  the 
political  disturbance,  coupled  with  the  near  approach 
of  the  holidays.  Recent  heavy  buying  included  sales 
covering  the  whole  of  next  year.  Cleveland  makers 
are  well  placed,  owing  to  the  limited  output.  No 
further  expansion  yet  is  contemplated.  Domestic  trade 
prospects  are  brighter  but  export  sales  still  are  poor. 

Hematite  is  firm  and  active  but  prompt  supplies  are 
scarce.  Foreign  ore  is  improving.  Bilbao  Rubio  is 
being  sold  at  24s.  ($5.23),  c.i.f.  Tees.  West  African 
ore  brings  22y2S.   ($4.90). 

Domestic  buying  of  steel  is  improving,  especially  in 
the  plate,  bolt  and  rivet  departments.  Some  rollers  are 
well  booked  for  many  weeks  and  concessions  are  less 
easily  obtainable.    Merchant  steel  buying  is  quiet. 

Continental  business  is  affected  by  the  Ruhr  develop- 
ments. Foreign  buyers  are  postponing  purchases,  owing 
to  the  uncertainties  of  the  future.  Sterling  quotations 
generally  are  unaltered. 

Wire  rods  have  been  sold  in  the  United  Kingdom  at 
£9  7'/4s.  ($40.88),  f.o.b.  Hamburg.  British  consumers 
of  semi-finished  steel  are  inclined  to  buy  if  prices  sufln- 
ciently  attractive  offer. 

In  France  116  blast  furnaces  were  blowing  Nov.  1. 


The  Chemins  de  Fer  de  I'Est  (Eastern  Railroad)  has 
placed  an  order  for  16,000  tons  of  rails  among  the 
Societe  Metallurgique  de  Senelle-Maubeuge  at  Longwy, 
de  Wendel  et  Cie.  at  Joeuf,  the  Societe  Anonyme  des 
Acieries  de  Longwy  at  Mont-Saint-Martin,  the  Societe 
.\nonynie  des  Hauts-Fourneaux  de  la  Chiers  at  Longwy 
Bas,  the  Compagnie  des  Forges  de  Chatillon,  Com- 
mentry  et  Neuves-Maisons,  the  Societe  Anonyme  des 
Laminoirs,  Hauts-Fourneaux,  Forges,  Fonderies  et 
Usines  de  la  Providence  and  the  Societe  Anonyme  des 
.Acieries  de  Micheville. 

Franco-Belgian  works  have  secured  a  South  Man- 
ehurian  Railroad  order  for  12,000  tons  of  rails. 

Tin  plate  is  strong  on  continued  domestic  and  export 
demand.  Some  makers  have  sold  up  to  24V4s.  ($5.34) 
basis,  IC,  f.o.b.  Second-hand  have  been  sold  on  23% s. 
($5.18)  basis,  IC,  f.o.b.  Works'  order  books  are  well 
filled  for  two  or  three  months. 

Galvanized  sheets  are  easier  on  poor  foreign  de- 
mand. Makers  have  sold  24-gage  coi-rugated  in  bundles 
at  £18  los.  (3.65c.  per  lb.),  f.o.b.  Japanese  demand  for 
thin  gages  is  stagnant.  Other  markets  are  not  keen 
buyers,  owing  to  the  high  prices  quoted. 

Black  sheets  are  quieter.  The  Far  East  is  inquiring 
for  January-Februai-y  shipment,  but  makers  generally 
are  unable  to  accept  the  orders,  owing  to  full  order 
books.     Other  markets  are  quiet. 

We  quote  per  gross  ton,  except  where  otherwise 
stated,  f.o.b.  makers'  works,  with  American  equivalent 
figured  at  $4.36  per  £1,  as  follows: 

1   19s.       $S.39  to    $s  .-.0 


Sheet  and  tin  pi 

Welsh    

Tin  plates,  bas 


-•4  g.  18  15 
ise..  14  0 
inese 


74.12 

9  10    37.06  to  41.42 

S  lu    34.88  to  37.06 

38.97 
1      4H        5. IS  to      5.29 

C.  per  Lb. 
10      0  1.85  to      1.95 

13   10  2.53  to      2.63 

10     5  1.90  to      1.99 

9   10  1.75  to      1.85 

9      5  1.70  to      1.80 

10  15  1.99  to      2.09 

19      0  3.65  to      3.70 

2.72 


2.34 
3.43 


Continental    Prices,   All    F.    O.    B.    Channel   Ports 


Foundry  pig  iron 

Belgium     

France     

Luxemburg  .  . 
Billets   (nominal) 

Belgium     

Prance     

Merchant  bars: 

Belgium     

Luxemburg     .  . 

France     


£4   15s.      to  £5     Os.     $20.71  to  $21.80 
4   15  to    5      0  20.71  to    21.80 

4   15  to    5      0  20.71  to    21.80 

6     7%  27.80 

6     7%  27.80 

C.  per  Lb. 


Joists   (beams)  : 

Belgium     7  0 

Luxemburg     7  0 

France     7  0 

Angles: 

Belgium     8  0 

'i-in.  plates: 

Belgium     8  0 

Germany     8  0 

A -in.  plates: 

Luxemburg     8  0 

Belgium     8  0 


7  21/i  1-36  to  1.39 
7  2%  1.36  to  1.39 
7      2'-.        1.36  to      1.39 


Pilling  &  Co.,  pig  iron,  coke  and  coal  merchants, 
Philadelphia,  who  have  occupied  offices  in  the  Real 
Estate  Trust  Building,  that  city,  for  the  past  15  years, 
will  move  this  week  to  offices  in  the  new  Bankers'  Trust 
Building. 
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FABRICATKl)    STEEL    BUSINESS 

ItiiiMlii;;    \<li\il\   ill   \t«   ^  mk    \rc. .mils  lor  L;iif;;e 
Share  uH  (Airrtiil   Lcltiiiji.s 

Of  structural  steel  building  awards  in  the  past  week, 
piven  below,  15,600  tons  of  a  total  of  nearly  24,000  tons 
is  accounted  for  by  work  in  New  York  City,  which  is 
havinjr  a  winter  building  boom  eclipsing  that  of  any 
other  city  or  section  of  the  country.  Pending  jobs  re- 
ported total  nearly  2:i,000  tons,  of  which  more  than  13,- 
000  tons  is  for  jobs  in  New  York.  An  office  building, 
8500  tons,  and  subway  construction,  4400  tons,  are  the 
week's  largest  awards. 

Lefcourt-Mai-lborough  Building,  Broadway  and  Tliirty- 
sixth  Street.  New  York,  4500  tons,  definitely  awarded  to 
Taylor-Fichter  Steel  Construction  Co.,  as  predicted  in  last 
week's  report. 

Public  School  Nil.  1)9.  New  YoiU.  1300  tons,  to  Hay  Foundry 
&   Iron   Works. 

Loft  building  on  West  Thlrty-eiWhth  Street,  New  York.  900 
ti.ns,  to  Hay  Foundry  &  Iron  Works. 

Otflce  building  at  Broadway  and  Fortieth  Street.  New 
York,  S.')00  ton.s.  to  Hay  Foundry  &  Iron  Works. 

New  York  Edison  Co..  Sub-station,  Horatio  Street.  New 
York,  500  tons,  to  Hedden  Iron  Construction  Co. 

Ohio  Edison  Co..  power  plant  at  Toronto.  Ohio,  2000  tons, 
tn  McClintic-Marshall  Co. 

High  school,  Bridgeport.  Conn..  300  tons,  to  Easton 
Structural  Steel  Co 

Virginian  Ftailway  power  plant  at  Narrows.  Va.,  2000  tons. 
to  Virginia  Bridge  &  Iron  Works. 

Route  No.  52.  New  York  subways.  Queens  Borough.  4400 
tons,   to   American    Bridge   Co. 

Standard  Sanitary  Mfg.  Co.,  kiln  building,  Kokomo.  Ind.. 
•:50  tons.  Indianapolis  fabricator  low  bidder. 

Missouri  River  bridge.  Mobridge.  S.  D.,  1000  ton.s.  to  Min- 
neapolis Steel   &   Machinery  Co. 

Carbon  Steel  Castings  Co..  foundry,  Lancaster.  Pa.,  275 
tons,  to  American  Bridge  Co. 

Elks'  Clubhouse.  Omaha,  Neb..  153  tons,  to  Omaha  Struc- 
tural Steel  Co. 

Yazoo  &  Mississippi  Valley  Railroad,  passenger  station 
at  Baton  Rouge.  La..   112  tons,  to  Charles  S.  Schillo  Co. 

Manufacturing  building.  Phillipsdale,  Mass.,  200  tons,  to 
Eastern  Bridge  &  Structural   Co. 

Bourne  Fuller  Co.,  Cleveland,  addition  to  a  steel  ware- 
house. 600  tons,  to  Massillon  Bridge  &  Structural  Co. 

Richmond  Brothers  Co..  Cleveland,  addition.  150  tons,  to 
Republic  Structural  Iron  Co. 

Three  SO.OOO-bbl.  oil  tanks  for  a  Los  .\ngeles  company. 
900  tons,  to  Chicago  Bridge  &  Iron  Co. 

Structural   Projects  Pending 

Inquiries  for  fabricated  steel  work  include  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Public  School  No.  36.  New  York.  400  tons. 


Indii 


ilding    at    Kew    Gardens.    Long    Island.    250 
Hanover    .Square.    New   York,    addition.    150 


tons. 

Bank  of  America.  Wall  Street.   New  York.   4000   tons. 

Bing  &  Bing,  apartment  building  on  East  Fiftieth  Street. 
New  York.   600   tons. 

Bank  of  Manhattan.  Fresh  Pond,  Long  Island,  100  tons. 

Home  Insurance  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md.,  office  building.  500 
tons. 

Bellevue  Hospital.  New  York,  addition.  1000  tons. 

Hillside  Coal  Co.,  coal  breaker  at  Pittston,  Pa.,  700  tons. 

Magoba  loft  building.  West  Thirty-sixth  Street,  New  York, 
1800  tons. 

Dortoe  Realty  Co.,  loft  building.  West  Thirty-eighth  Street, 
New  York.  1500   tons. 

Sadowsky  loft  building.  West  Thirty-eighth  Street.  New 
York.  2000  tons. 

Professional  building.  Sixtieth  Street.  New  York,  400  tons. 

Warehouse.  Fifty-eighth  Street.  New  York,  900  tons. 

Board  of  Commissioners,  Port  of  New  Orleans,  dock, 
Claiborne  Avenue  landing,    1700   tons. 

Ford  Motor  Co.,  assembling  plants  at  Omaha,  Neb.,  and 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  approximately  500  tons  each. 


Ofllcc  bulkllnB,  WorcuBlcr.   Mass..  1000  toiiH 

Klks'  Clubhouse,  Milwaukee,  300  tons;  bids  being  i..Hen 
by  the  Raulf  Co.,  B3  Palton  Building,  general  contractor. 

LIbbcy-Owens  Sheet  Glass  Co.,  Toledo.  Ohio,  addition,  1200 
tons. 

Stale  of  West  Virginia,  Charleston,  State  Capitol  office 
building,  1000  tons. 

United  Savings  &  T.,oan  Co.,  Cleveland,  building,  1200  tons. 
General  contract  placed  with  the  Hunkin-Conkey  Construction 
Co. 

National  Biscuit  Co.,  plant  In  Cleveland.   200   tons. 

Rapid  Transit  Land  Co.,  Cleveland,  office  building,  14  0 
tons.  General  contract  placed  with  the  A.  A.  Lane  Con- 
struction Co. 

Court  House  addition,  Mansfield,  Ohio.  200  tons. 

Erie  County  Court  House  addition,  Buffalo,  300  tons. 


RAILROAD  EQUIPMENT  BUYING 

Wabash    Railroad    Buys   2000   Cars   and    llu-    Vim 
Arbor   .SOO     _\o    New    Inquiries 

Railroads  are  showing  no  haste  to  make  freight  car 
purchases  nor  to  issue  the  inquiries  for  cars,  which 
were  expected  to  develop  before  the  end  of  the  year. 
The  week's  orders  total  only  2518  cars,  of  which  the 
Wabash  bought  2000  and  the  Ann  Arbor  Railroad  500. 

Th.     w.iii.i   M    li.iilroad    has   placed   orders   for    2000   cars. 

17.r,ii    ,,   ,  .:    cars,   which   will   be   fabricated   by   the 

Pr,:- >  -I  ,-i.  .  i  ■  H  i-o.,  and  250  gondolas,  to  be  built  by  the 
G,-n.  i.^l   Ai,,.  ii.;(ii   Car  Co. 

Till  Anil  Arliiii-  liaiiroad  has  placed  an  order  for  500  box 
cars  Willi  111.    .-;i,iiulard  Tank  Car  Co. 

TliL  .Sinclair  Refining  Co.  has  purchased  18  standard 
gage  coke  cars  from  the  Koppel  Industrial  Car  &  Equipment 
Co. 

The  Seaboard  Air  Line  has  ordered  4  combination  bag- 
gage and  mail  cars  from  the  American  Car  &  Foundry  Co. 

The  Alabama  ,>«•  Vick.sburg  has  placed  5  coaches.  2  pas- 
senger and  baggage  and  1  baggage  car  with  the  American 
Car  &  Foundry  Co. 

The  Central  of  Georgia  has  ordered  2  partition  .coaches 
and  4  straight  coaches  from  the  American  Car  &  Foundry  Co. 

The  Gulf.  Mobile  &  Northern  is  inquiring  for  2  baggage 
and  mail  cars.  2  partition  coaches  and 


light 


Car  Orders  Come  Slowly 

YoUNGSTOWN,  Dec.  11. — Although  car  builders  in 
the  Youngstown  district  are  figuring  on  a  number  of 
substantial  inquiries  recently  put  forth,  and  forecast 
that  within  the  next  few  weeks  orders  for  from  25,000 
to  30,000  railroad  cars  will  be  placed,  current  activity 
is  somewhat  limited.  Placing  of  the  business  now 
before  car  makers  will  bring  out  a  large  volume  of 
iron  and  steel  tonnage. 

Due  to  the  temporarily  declining  volume  of  car 
business,  the  Standard  Tank  Car  Co.  at  Masury,  Ohio, 
has  been  placed  on  a  single  8-hr.  turn  basis.  Hereto- 
fore, it  has  been  working  two  9-hr.  turns.  Pending  the 
development  of  a  lai-ge  amount  of  business  now  being 
figured,  the  company  expects  to  be  working  at  40  per 
cent  for  a  few  weeks. 


The  business  outlook  for  1924-25  is  one  of  the 
general  topics  for  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Association  for  Labor  Legislation  to  be  held  in  Wash- 
ington at  the  New  Willard  Hotel,  Dec.  27,  28  and  29. 
This  topic  will  be  considered  on  Thursday  morning. 
Dec.  27  and  will  be  a  joint  session  with  the  American 
Statistical  Association  and  the  American  Economic 
Association. 


The  Pierce,  Butler  &  Pierce  Mfg.  Corporation,  New 
York,  has  acquired  control  of  the  Wolff  Mfg.  Co., 
Chicago,  and  will  operate  it  as  a  unit  of  its  organization 
in  connection  with  its  plumbing  goods  department.  J. 
T.  Duryea,  president  of  the  New  York  company,  has 
been  elected  president  of  the  Wolff  company,  suc- 
ceeding Nels  Gross,  resigned. 


Prices  Finished  Iron  and  Steel  f.o.b.  Pittsbur<yh 


Carload  Lots 


Plates 

Sheared,  tank  quality,  base,  per  lb, 2.50c. 

Structural  Materials 

Beams,  channels,  etc..  base,  per  lb 2.50c. 

Sheet  piling    2.65c. 

Iron  and  Steel  Bars 

Soft  steel  bars.  base,  per  lb 2.40c. 

Soft  steel  bars  for  cold  finishing $3  per  ton  over  base 

Reinforring-  steel  bars,  base 2.40c. 

Refined  iron  bars.  base,  per  lb 3.10c.  to  3.15c. 

Double  refined  iron  bars,  base,  per  lb 4.75c. 

Stay  bolt   iron  bars,  base,   per  lb 7.75c.  to  So. 


Hot-Rolled   Flats 


Hoops,  base,  per  lb. 
Bands,  base,  per  lb. 
Strips,   base,  per  lb.  . 


Cold-Finished  Steel 

Bars  and  shafting,  base,  per  lb 3c. 

Bars.  S.  A.  E.  Series.  No.  2100 4.75c. 

Bars.  S.  A.  E.  Series,  No.  2300 6.25c.  to  6.50c 

Bars,  S    A.  E.  Series,  No.  3100 5.25c.  to  5.50c. 

Strips,    base,    per   lb 4.75c.  to  5.00c. 


Wi 


Products 


Nails,  base,  per  keg jS.Oa 

Galvanized  nails,   1  in.  and  over $2.25  over  base 

Galvanized  nails,  less  tlian  1  in 2.5u  over  base 

Bright  plain  wire,  base.  No.   9   gage,   per  100  lb $2.75 

Annealed  fence  wire,  base,  per  100  lb 2.90 

Spring  wire,  base,  per  100  lb 3  70 

Galvanized  wire.  No.  9,  base,  per  100  lb 3.35 

Galvanized  barbed,  base,  per  100  lb 3.80 

Galvanized  staples,  base,  per  keg slso 

Painted  barbed  wire,  base,  per  100  lb 3.45 

Polished  staples,  base,  per  keg 3.45 

Gement  coated  nails,  base,  per  count  keg 2.70 

Bale   ties,  carloads   to  Jobbers 75  and  2  V4  per  cent  off  list 

Woven  fence,  carloads  (to  jobbers)  ......  .67^  per  cent  off  list 

Woven  fence,  carloads   (to  retailers) 65  per  cent  off  list 


Bolts  and  Nuts 


Machi 


.  small,   rolled   threads, 

60,  10  and  10  per  cent 
Machme  bolts,  all  sizes,  cut  threads.  .60  and  10  per  cent 
Carriage  bolts,  %  x  6  in. : 

Smaller  and  shorter,  rolled  threads. 60  and  10  percent 

Carriage  bolts,  cut  threads,  all  sizes 60  per  cent 

Lag    bolts     65  and  10  per  cent 

Plow  bolts,  Nos.   1,   2  and  3  heads.  .  .50  and  10  per  cent 

Other  style  heads 20  per  cen 

Machine  bolts,  c.p.c.  and  t.  nuts,  %  x  4  in., 

50  and  10  per  cent 

Larger  and  longer  sizes 50  and  10  per  cent 

Hot   pressed   square   or   hex.   nuts,   blank 4.50c 

Hot  pressed   nuts,    tapped 4.50c. 

C.p.c.  and  t.  square  or  hex.  nuts,  blank 4.00c. 

C.p.c.  and  t.  square  or  hex.  nuts,  tapped 4.00c. 

Serai-flnished  hex.   nuts; 

rSr  in.  and  smaller,  U.  S.  S 80  and  5  per  cent 

%   in.  and  larger,  U.  S.  S 75  and  5  per  cent 

Small  sizes.   S.   A.  E 80.  10  and  5,per  cent 

S.  A.  E.,    %   in.   and  larger 75,  10  and  5  per  cent 

Stove   bolts   in   packages 75,  10  and  5  per  cent 

Stove   bolts  in  bulk 75,  10,  5  and  2%  per  cent 

Tire  bolts   60  and  10  per  cent 

Bolt  ends  with  hot  pressed  nuts 60  and  5  per  cent 

Turnbuckles,  with  ends,    H   in.  and   smaller. 

_       ^     ,  50  to  55  and  5  per  cent 

Turnbuckles,  without  ends,   %  in.  and  smaller, 

-_.     ,  65  and  5  to  70  and  10  per  cent 

Washers     5c.  to  5.25c. 


off  list 
oft  list 
off  list 
off  list 


off  list 
off  list 
off  list 
off  list 
oft  list 
off  list 
off  list 

off  list 


Semi-Finished  Castellated  and  Slotted  Nuts 

(To  jobbers  and   consumers  in   large   quantities  f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh.) 

Per  1000 

V.  E.   U.  S 

$15.( 


-in. 


$4.80       $4.80 


ft-in $15.00 

%-in 19.50 

%-in 28.50 

%-in 37.00 

1-in 58.50 

Larger  sizes — Prices  on  application. 


28.50 
37.50 
60.50 


Cap  and  Set  Screws 

Milled  square  and  hex.  head  cap  screws 70  per  cent  off  list 

Milled  set  screws 70  per  cent  off  list 

Lpset    cap   screws 75  and  10  per  cent  off  list 

Upset  set  screws 75  and  10  per  cent  off  list 

Milled  studs  50  and  10  per  cent  off  list 

Rivets 


Track  Equipment 

Spikes,  ft  in.  and  larger,  base,  per  100  lb. 
Spikes,  ^  in.,  ft  in.  and  %  in.,  per  100  lb. 

Spikes,  ft  in 

Spikes,  boat  and  barge:  base,  per  100  lb.  .  . 
Track  bolts.  %.   in  and  larger,  base,  per  lOO 


.$3.00  to  $3.15 
.  3.15  to  3.25 
.  3.15  to  3.25 
.  3.25  to  3.50 
.    4.00  to    4.25 


Track  bolts,   14  in.  and  %  in.,  base,  per  100  lb..    5.00  to    5.50 

Tie  plates,  per  100  lb 2.55  to    2.60 

Angle  bars,  base,  per  100  lb 2  75 


Welded  Pipe 

Butt  Weld 


t:: 

1    to 


Inches  Black 

Vi   to    % +11 

%    22 

%    28 

1    to   114 30 


7  and  8. 
9  and  10 
11  and  1 


Lap  Weld 

43 1/-'  2  .. 
47y.  2% 
431/.  3  to 
41  y>      7    to 

40% 


12. 


26 


Butt  Weld,  extra  strong,  plain  ends 

41  2414  I    2   to   3 61 

3    % 47  30yi       Vi  to  % +19 

53  421  y,    21 

58  471..        %    28 

1% 60  491/,  I   1    to   Hi 30 


Lap  Weld,  extra  strong,  plain  ends 
..53  42 

..57  46 


3!)l  • 

32^4 


21/,  to  4. 
iVi  to  6. 
7  to  8... 
9   to    12.. 


To  the  large  jobbing  trade  the  above  discounts  are  in- 
creased by  one  point,  with  supplementary  discounts  ot  5  per 
cent  on  black  and  li*  points,  with  a  supplementary  discount 
of  5   per  cent  on  galvanized. 

Boiler  Tubes 

Lap  Welded  Steel  Charcoal  Iron 

2  to  2%  in 27 

2%  to  2%   in 37 

3  in 40 

3^    to    3%    in 421; 

4  to  13  in 46 

Less  carload  lots  4  points  less. 

Standard  Commercial  Seamless  Boiler  Tubes 
Cold  Drawn 

1  in 55       13  and  3V4   in 

IVi    and    1%    in 47  3%  and  3%  in 

1%  in 31  4  in. 


1%  to  1%  in.. 
2   to   2Vi    In... 

2%  to  3  in 

3%    to   4%   in. 


iVi 


and  5  in 


Hot  Rolled 

3    and    3U    in 38       I    4  in 43 

3%  in.  and  3%   in 39       I 

Less  carloads,  4  points  less.  Add  $8  per  net  ton  for  more 
than  four  gages  heavier  than  standard.  No  extras  for 
lengths  up  to  and  including  24  ft.  Sizes  smaller  than  1  in. 
and  lighter  than  standard  gage  to  be  sold  at  mechanical  tube 
list  and  discount.  Intermediate  sizes  and  gages  not  listed 
take  price  of  net  larger  outside  diameter  and  heavier  gage. 
Seamless  Mechanical  Tzibing 

Carbon  under  0.30.  base 83  per  cent  off  list 

Carbon  0.30  to  0.40,  base 81  per  cent  off  list 

Plus    usual    differentials   and    extras   for    cutting.     Ware- 
house discounts  range  higher. 

Seamless  Locomotive  and  Superheater 


Cents  per  Ft. 
2 14 -in.  O.D.  10  gage..      20 

3-in.  O.D.  7   gage 35 

1%-in.  O.D.   9   ga.1,'5...      15 


Cents  per  Ft. 

2-in.  O.D.  12  gage 15 

2-in.  O.D.   11  gage Hi 

2-in.  O.D.  10  gage. ...  17 
2Vi  in.  O.D.  12  gage..  17 
2H-in.  O.D.  11   gage..      IS 

Tin  Plate 

Standard  cokes,  per  base  box $5.50 


8-lb.    coating,    100    lb. 


Terne  Plate 

(Per  Package,   20   x 


S-lb.  coating  I.  C. 
12-lb.  coating  I.  C. 
15-lb.  coating  I.   C. 


.$11 


20   X   28   in.) 

20-lb.    coa;ting  I.   C $14.90 

25-lb.   coating  I.   C 16.20 

30-lb.  coating  I.   C 17.35 

35-lb.   coating  I.  C...      18.35 

40-lb.   coating  1    C 3  9.35 


11.30 
..  12.70 
.  .    13.95 

Sheets 

Blue  Annealed 

Nos.  9  and  10   (base),  per  lb 2.90c.  to  3c. 

Boa;  Annealed,  One  Pass  Cold  Rolled 

No.  28    (base),  per  lb 3.75c.  to  3.85c. 

Automobile  Sheets 

Regular  auto  body  sheets,  base   (22  gage),  per  lb 5.35c. 

Galvanized 

No.  28   (base),  per  lb 4.90c.  to  5c. 

Long  Ternes 

No.  28  gage   (base),  8-lb.  coating,  per  lb 5.3Cc. 

Tin-mil  Black  Plate 
No.  28   (base),  per  lb 3.85c. 
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Prices  of  Raw  Materials,  Semi- Finished  and  Finished  Products 


Ores 

Lake  Superior  Ores,  VcHveied  Lower  Lake  Porta 

<^lil   raiiBe  Bessemer,   55  per  cent  Iron $0.45 

Old  ranite  non-Bessemer.  51  Vi   percent   Iron 5.70 

Mesnbl   Bessemer,  55  per  cent   iron 6.20 

Mesiibl  non-Bessemer,   51V4  Per  cent  Iron 5.55 

Foreign  Ore,  per  Unit,  c.i.f.  Philadelphia  or  Baltimore 
Iron  ore,  low  phos.,  copper  free,  55  to  58  per 

cent  iron  in  dry  Spanish  or  Algerian. .  .  11.00c. 
Iron  ore,  Swedish,  average  66  per  cent  iron  10.50c. 
Munganse  ore,  washed,  51  per  cent  manga- 
nese, from  the  Caucasus,  nominal 41c. 

Manganese  ore,  ordinary,  48  per  cent  man- 
ganese, from  the  Caucasus 38c. 

Manganese  ore,  Brazilian  or  Indian,  nominal  4  2c. 
Tungsten  ore,  per  unit,  in  60  per  cent  con- 
centrates            $S.25  to  $10.00 

■Chrome  ore,  basic,  48  per  cent  Cr.Os,  crude, 

per  ton,  c.i.f.  Atlantic  seaboard IS. 00  to    28.00 

Molybdenum  ore.   85   per  cent  concentrates. 

per  lb.  of  M0S2,  New  York 75c.  to  85c. 

Ferroalloys 

Ferromanganese,  dorhestic,  80  per  cent,  fur- 
nace, or  seaboard,  per  ton $107.50  to  $110.00 

Ferromanganese,  British,  80  per  cent,  f.o.b. 

Atlantic  port,  duty  paid 110.00 

Ferrosilicon.   50  per  cent,  delivered 75.00 

Ferrotungsten.   per   lb.   contained    metal....  S5c.  to  90c. 

I'errochromium,  4  to  6  per  cent  carbon,  Co 
to  70  per  cent  Cr.  per  lb.  contained  Cr. 
delivered     1 2c. 

Ferrochromium,  6  to   7  per  cent  carbon,   60 

to  70  per  cent  Cr.,  per  lb 11.50c. 

Ferrovanadium.  per  lb.  contained  vanadium      $3.50  to      $1.00 

Ferrocarbontitanium.  15  to  IS  per  cent,  per 

net  ton    200.00 

Spiegeleisen,  Bessemer  Ferrosilicon  and  Silvery  Iron 

(Per  gross  ton  furnace  unless  otherwise  stated) 

Spiegeleisen,  domestic,  19  to  21  per  cent.  . . .  $40.00 

Spiegeleisen,  domestic.  16  to  19  per  cent.  .  .  .  39.00 

Ferrosilicon.  Bessemer.  10  per  cent,  $41.50  ;  11  per  cent,  $44  ; 

12  per  cent,  $46.50. 

Silvery   iron.   6   per   cent,   $30.00;   7   per  cent,  $31.00;    8   per 

cent,   $32.50:   9  per  cent,   $34.50;    10  per  cent.  $36.50;   11 

per  cent,  $39.00;  12  per  cent,  $41.50. 

Fluxes  and  Refractories 

Fluorspar,    80   per  cent   and   over  calcium  fluoride,   not 
over    5    per   cent   silica,    per   net   ton   f.o.b.    Illinois 

and  Kentucky  mines   $22.00 

Fluorspar,  85   per  cent  and  over  calcium  fluoride,  not 
over    5    per   cent    silica,   per   net    ton    f.o.b.    Illinois 

and   Kentucky   mines    23.50 

Per  1000  f.o.b.  works : 

Fire  Clay :  High  Duty  Moderate  Duty 

Pennsylvania    $42.00  to  $45.00     $37.00  to  $42.00 

Maryland     47.00  42.00 

Ohio    42.00  to    43.00        37.00  to    39.00 

Kentucky     42.00  to    43.00        37.00  to    39.00 

Illinois     37.00  to    42.00 

Missouri     42.00  to    45.00        35.00  to    40.00 

Ground  fire  clay,  per  net  ton 6.00  to      7.00 

Silica  Brick: 

Pennsylvania     42.00 

Chicago     49.00 

Birmingham    50.00 

Ground  silica  clay,  per  net  ton 8.00 

Magnesite  Brick  : 

Standard    size,    per    net    ton    (f.o.b.    Balti- 
more and  Chester,  Pa.)    65.00 

Grain  magnesite,  per  net  ton  (f.o.b.  Balti- 
more and  Chester,  Pa.)    40.00 

Chrome   Brick : 

Standard  size,  per  net  ton 48.00 


Semi-Finished  Steel,  F.O.B.  Pittsburgh  or  Youngstown, 
per  gross  ton 

Rolling   billets,    4-ln.   and    over $40.00 

UoIUng  billets,   2-ln.   and  under   40.00 

Forging    billets,    ordinary    carbons 45.00 

Sheet    bars,     Bessemer 42.50 

Sheet  bars,  open-hearth 42.60 

Slabs    40.00 

Wire  rods,  common  soft,  base,  No.  5  to  >4-in 51.00 

Wire  rods,  common  soft,  coarser  than  V4-in.       $2.50  over  base 

Wire  rods,  screw  stock $5.00  per  ton  over  base 

Wire  rods,  carbon  0.20  to  0.40 3.00  per  ton  over  base 

Wire  rods,  carbon  0.41   to  0.55 5.00  per  ton  over  base 

Wire  rods,  carbon  0.56  to  0.75 7.50  per  ton  over  base 

Wire  rods,  carbon  over  0.75 10.00  per  ton  over  base 

Wire  rods,  acid    15.00  per  ton  over  base 

Skelp,  grooved,  per  lb 2.35c.  to  2.40c. 

Skelp.    sheared,    per    lb 2.35c.  to  2.40c. 

Skelp,  universal,  per  lb 2.35c.  to  2.40c. 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel.  F.O.B.  Mill 

Rails,  heavy,  per  gross  ton   $43.00 

Rails,  light,  new  steel,  base,  lb 2.25c. 

Rails,    light,    rerollcd,    base,    per    lb 1.85c.  to  2.00O. 

Spikes,   ft-in.  and  larger,  base,  per  100  lb $3.00  to  $3.15 

Spikes,  %-in.  and  smaller,  base,  per  100  lb....  3.15  to    3.25 

Spikes,  boat  and  barge,  base,  per  100  lb 3.25  to    3.50 

Track  bolts,  %-in.  and  smaller,  base,  per  100  lb.  4.00  to    4.25 

Track  bolts,   %-in.   and  larger,  base,  per  100  lb.  4.50  to    5.00 

Tie  plates,  per  100  lb 2.55  to    2.60 

Angle  bars,  per  100   lb 2.75 

Bars,  common  iron,  base,  per  lb.,  Chicago  mill  2.40c. 

Bars,  common  iron,  Pittsburgh  mill    2.40c. 

Bars,  rails,  steel  reinforcing,  base,  per  lb 2.15c.  to  2.25c. 

Ground  shafting,  base,  per  lb 3.40c. 

Cut   nails,   base,   per   keg $3.15  to  $3.25 


R.A.F. 
Series 
Numbers 


Alloy  Steel 


3200 
3300 
3400 


Nickel    Chr 
Nickel    Chr{ 


mm) 


Bars 
100  1b. 
$3.50 
5.00  to  5.25 
7.75  to  8.00 
4.00  to  4.25 
5.75  to  6.00 
8.00  to    8.25 


(Nickel    Chromium)     7.00  to    7.25 

r.ino    (Chromium    Steel)     3.75 

5200«(Chromium    Steel)     7.50  to    8.00 

6100    (Chromium  Vanadium  bars)     4.75  to    5.00 

6100    (Chromium   Vanadium   .spring  steel) 4.50  to    4.75 

9250    (Silico   Manganese  spring  steel) 3.75  to    4.00 

Nickel     Chrome    Vanadium     (0.60     Nickel,     0.50 

Chromium,    0.15   Vanadium)    5.00  to    5.25 

Chromium  Molvbdenum   bars    (0.80 — 1.10    Chro- 
mium,   0.25 — 0.40    Molybdenum)     4.50  to    4.75 

Chromium   Molybdenum    bars    (0.50—0.70    Chro- 
mium,  0.15—0.25  Molybdenum)    4. 2d  to    4.50 

Chromium    Molybdenum    spring    steel     (1 — 1.25 

Chromium.   0.30 — 0.50   Molybdenum)    4.75  to    5.00 

bars,  forging 
4  X  4  in.  and 
price  for  bars 
billets  the  net 


Abnve  prices  are  for  hot-rolled  alloy  steel 
quality,  per  100  lb.,  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh.  Billets 
larger  are  $10  per  gross  ton  less  than  net  ton 
of  .same  analyses.     On   smaller  than  4  x   4-in. 


I)ar  price  applii 


All  rail  freight  rates  frc 
■carload,  per  100  lb.: 
Philadelphia,  domestic. $0.32 
Phfladelphia,  export. .  .    0.235 
Baltimore,    domestic...    0.31 

Baltimore,   export    0.225 

New  York,  domestic. 
New  York,  export... 
Boston,  domestic  .  . 
Boston,  export 


0.255 
0.365 
0.255 


Freight   Rates 

Pittsburgh  on  finished  iron  and    steel   products,   carload  lots,  36,000    lb.    minimum 


Buffalo     $0,265 

Cleveland     0.215 

Cleveland,    Youngstown 

Comb 0.19 

Detroit     0.29 

Cincinnati     0.29 

Indianapolis    0.31 

Chicago    0.34 


St.  Louis    $0.43 

Kansas  City    0.735 

Kansas  City    (pipe)  .  .  .  0.705 

St.  Paul    O.fiO 

Omaha    n.735 

Omaha    (pipe)    0.70F, 

Denver    1.26 

tDenver  (pipe)    1.17 


'Pacific    Coast $1.15 

M^ac.  Coast,  ship  plates  1.20 

Birmingham     0.58 

Mempllis     0.56 


•Applies 

Rates  fr 

steamship  li 


nimum  carload  80,000  lb.     tMinimum  loading  46.000  lb. 
Atlantic  Coast  ports   (i.e..  New  York,  Philadelphia  and   Bal 


the  Panama  Canal,  are  as  follows: 
?ommon  wire  products  including  cut  or  wire  nail 
gage  and  liRhter.  50c.;  rods,  40c.;  wire  rope  cable 
or  12  in.  in  diameter.  55c.;  over  12  in.  in  diameter, 
1   lots,   minimum   30.000   lb. 


to  Pacific  Coast  ports  of  call  on  most 
Pig  iron,  35c. ;  ship  plates,  40c. ;  ingot  and  muck  bars,  structural 
3,  spikes,  and  wire  hoops,  40c. ;  sheets  and  tin  plates,  40c. ;  sheets, 
3  and  .strands,  45c.;  wire  fencing,  netting  and  stretcher,  40c.;  pipes 
2y2C.  per  in.  o.-  fraction  thereof  additional.      All  rates  per  100  lb.  in 
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The    Iron    Age 


December  13,  192. 


CLAIRE    FURNACE    CASE 


Supreme  Court  \^'ill  Decide  Whether  Intoruiatiou 
Must  Be  Given 

Washington,  Dec.  11. — Following  completion  of 
arguments,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
has  taken  under  advisement  the  ease  of  the  Claire 
Furnace  Co.  and  other  iron  and  steel  producers  against 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission.  The  proceeding  in- 
volves the  authority  of  the  commission  to  compel  the 
filing  by  iron  and  steel  makers  of  production,  cost  and 
sales  reports  covering  materials  produced  for  sale  in 
interstate  commerce. 

Paul  D.  Cravath,  appearing  for  the  iron  and  steel 
manufacturers,  argued  that  Congress  has  no  power  to 
inquire  into  the  business  of  any  of  the  appellees  and 
that  it  has  no  authority  to  delegate  the  commission  to 
do  so  except  in  respect  of  a  reasonably  suspected  viola- 
tion of  Federal  law.  He  said  also  that  the  sale  of 
finished  products  and  the  purchase  of  raw  materials 
are  entirely  separate  from  the  manufacture  or  mining, 
and  proper  information  in  respect  of  sales  or  purchases 
"an  be  secured  separately.  The  commission,  he  de- 
clared, has  no  authority  to  require  information  as  to 
intrastate  sales. 

Solicitor  General  Beck  of  the  Department  of  Justice 
repeated  the  Government's  contention  that  Congress 
-^an  constitutionally  authorize  an  administrative  body  to 
collect  information  regarding  any  subject  over  which 
it  has  legislative  jurisdiction. 


Coke  Oven  Ga8  for  Cast  Iron  Pipe  Plants  in 

Alabama 

Birmingham,  Ala.,  Dee.  10. — Within  a  few  weeks, 
all  of  the  pressure  pipe  plants  in  the  Birmingham  city 
limits  and  suburbs  will  be  using  by-product  coke  oven 
gas  as  fuel,  eliminating  to  a  considerable  extent  coke. 
The  Industrial  Gas  Corporation,  a  subsidiary  of  the 
Alabama  By-Products  Corporation,  of  which  Morris 
Bush  is  executive,  has  laid  mains  from  the  by-product 
coke  oven  plant  at  Tarrant  City  to  North  Birmingham 
and  Acipco,  where  the  United  States  Cast  Iron  Pipe  & 
Foundry  Co.,  the  American  Cast  Iron  Pipe  Co.,  the 
American  Radiator  Co.,  and  others  can  get  a  bountiful 
supply  of  the  by-product  gas.  The  National  Cast  Iron 
Pipe  Co.  and  the  Vulcan  Rivet  Co.,  located  at  Tarrant 
City,  have  been  getting  this  gas  for  some  time. 


Meeting  of  Engineers  Well  Attended 

A  good  attendance  marked  the  forty-fourth  annual 
meeting  of  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical 
Engineers,  held  at  the  Engineering  Societies  Building, 
New  York,  Dec.  3  to  6.  Although  the  number  regis- 
tered was  not  more  than  2000,  the  actual  attendance 
was  estimated  to  be  much  greater. 

Eighteen  technical  sessions  were  held  at  which 
46  papers  were  read  and  discussed  and  there  were 
more  than  30  committee  meetings.  Social  activities 
were  a  feature  as  heretofore,  and  an  extensive  program 
was  provided  for  the  ladies.  Plants  inspected  included 
the  American  Machine  &  Foundry  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
at  which  the  manufacture  of  automatic  machines  for 
the  tobacco  trade  was  seen,  the  plant  being  considered 
an  excellent  example  of  a  factory  building  automatic 
machinery.  A  visit  was  made  to  the  plant  of  the  E.  W. 
Bliss  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  to  the  Wright  Aeronautical 
Corporation,  Paterson,  N.  J.,  and  to  the  Durant  Motor 
Co..  Star  automobile  factory,  North  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 
Reports  of  the  machine  shop,  management  and  other 
sessions  will  be  given  in  this  and  later  issues. 

The  oflBcers,  whose  nominations  were  given  some 
months  ago  in  these  columns,  are  as  follows:  President, 
F.  R.  Low,  editor  Power.  The  new  vice-presidents: 
George  I.  Rockwood,  vice-president  Rockwood  Sprink- 


ler Co.,  Worcester;  Will  J.  Sando,  consulting  engineer, 
Milwaukee,  and  H.  Birchard  Taylor,  vice-president  Wil- 
liam Cramp  &  Sons  Ship  &  Engine  Building  Co.,  Phila- 
delphia. Frank  A.  Scott,  president  Warner  &  Swasey 
Co.,  Cleveland;  E.  R.  Fish,  vice-president  Heine  Boiler 
Co.,  St.  Louis;  and  Everett  0.  Eastwood,  University  of 
Washington,  Seattle,  will  serve  as  managers. 

The  spring  meeting  will  be  held  May   19  to  22   in 
Cleveland. 


Mill  Operations  Reduced  in  the  Mahoning 
Valley 

YouNGSTOWN,  Dec.  11. — Mill  operations  in  the  Ma- 
honing Valley  this  week  continue  to  reflect  the  hand-to- 
mouth  buying  prevalent  at  this  season  of  the  year. 
Rolling  mill  operations  average  less  than  the  week  be- 
fore, while  plate  mill  production  is  entirely  suspended. 

Sheet  mill  schedules  decline,  with  68  of  120  sheet 
and  jobbing  mills  scheduled  Monday,  comparing  with 
76  scheduled  the  week  before.  The  Falcon  Steel  Co. 
has  put  four  of  its  eight  sheet  mills  at  Niles  on  the  in- 
active list,  while  the  Sharon  Steel  Hoop  Co.  has  like- 
wise reduced  the  number  of  its  active  sheet  units  from 
nine  to  five. 

Independent  tin  mill  operations  show  a  decline  of 
six  mills,  as  compared  with  the  week  before.  Two 
fewer  units  are  operating  at  the  plant  of  the  Trumbull 
Steel  Co.,  while  the  Falcon  Tin  Plate  Co.  has  taken  four 
mills  off  the  active  list  of  its  Canton  property.     • 

Puddling  operations  continue  at  a  high  rate,  with  all 
of  the  puddling  furnaces  at  the  Girard  plant  of  the 
A.  M.  Byers  Co.  active,  and  the  44  puddle  units  of  the 
Sheet  &  Tube  company  close  to  normal. 

Open  hearth  capacity  is  being  operated  on  the  basis 
of  32  active  units  of  51  in  the  Valley.  Sheet  and  tin 
plate  production  of  the  Steel  Corporation  subsidiaries 
in  the  Youngstown  district  continues  at  a  rate  close 
to  normal. 


Testing  Society's  Annual  Meeting 

The  1924  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Society 
for  Testing  Materials  will  be  held  at  the  Chalfonte- 
Haddon  Hall,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  Monday,  June  23,  to 
Friday,  June  27,  or  Saturday,  June  28. 

The  executive  committee  has  considered  the  possible 
advantages  of  beginning  the  annual  meeting  on  Thurs- 
day, June  19,  immediately  following  the  adjournment 
of  the  meeting  of  the  American  Railway  Association. 
The  advantages  that  would  accrue  to  a  comparatively 
few  members  of  the  society  are  offset  by  the  disadvan- 
tages incident  to  having  our  meeting  extending  over 
the  week-end  period.  It  is  therefore  considered  advis- 
able to  meet  as  heretofore  during  the  last  full  week 
in  June. 


Steel  Treaters'  Winter  Sectional  Meeting 

The  winter  sectional  meeting  of  the  American  So- 
ciety for  Steel  Treating  will  be  held  at  the  Hotel  Sen- 
eca, Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  31  and  Feb.  1,  1924. 


Building  Trades  Wages  in  New  York 

Building  trades  unionists  in  New  York  will  receive 
the  same  wage  scale  and  bonus  throughout  1924  as  is 
paid  this  year,  according  to  the  decision  reached  Dec.         1 
7  by  the  Building  Trades  Employers'  Association.     A        j 
short   time   ago,   the   old   Building   Trades   Council   re-        J 
quested  that  $1   per  day  be   added   to  the   1923   scale,        | 
thereby  increasing  cost  to  owners  and  contractors  $10,-        ' 
000,000  to  .?25,000,000.     The  decision  of  the  employers        | 
is  due  in  part  to  the  report  of  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Labor  in  September,  which  showed  that  the  cost  of 
living  was  75.4  per  cent  above  1914.  It  was  also  pointed 
out  that  in  no  case  was  the  increase  in  wages  of  trades 
below  that  figure,  while  in  many  cases  wage  increases 
were  double  the  figure.     There  is  slight  prospect  of  a 
strike  over  any  differences  which  may  ensue. 
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.  New  York,  Doc.  11. 

.\11  the  markets  are  quiet  except  lead  which  has  ad- 
vanced sharply  with  demand  strong.  A  fair  business  is 
being  done  in  copper  at  steady  prices.  The  tin  market 
has  been  moderately  active  and  prices  have  fallen.  The 
zinc  market  is  quiet  and  a  little  lower. 

Copper. — For  the  first  time  this  year,  when  demand 
has  been  light  or  only  fair,  copper  prices  have  remained 
practically  stationary  instead  of  falling.  For  over  two 
weeks  electrolytic  copper  has  remained  at  i:i.I2i-c..  de- 
livered, as  the  minimum  price.  One  cxphmaf ion  for 
this  firmness  is  that  in  November  deliveries  into  con- 
sumption were  larger  than  in  October  ami  jiroduction 
was  smaller,  resulting  in  a  decrease  in  .stocks.  These 
facts  have  been  the  basis  for  a  more  confident  tone. 
The  present  market  is  essentially  one  measured  by  de- 
mand for  the  first  quarter  and  such  business  is  con- 
sidered fairly  good,  both  from  domestic  and  foreign 
sources.  Electrolytic  copper  today  is  quoted  at  IS.VZVzc 
to  13.25c.,  delivered,  for  first  quarter,  with  some  De- 
cember metal  pressing  on  the  market  at  13.12%c.  Lake 
copper  is  quoted  at  13.25c.,  delivered. 

Tin. — The  feature  of  the  week  in  Straits  tin  was  the 
break  yesterday  in  the  London  market  of  about  £8  per 
ton,  ascribed  by  some  to  selling  of  the  metal  at  Singa- 
pore. Some  here  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  slump  was 
due  to  the  election  in  England.  At  any  rate,  the  effect 
was  a  decided  decline  in  the  New  York  market,  with 
futures  selling  under  46c.  and  prompt  around  46.12%c. 
On  this  decline  consumers  bought  liberally  yesterday 
with  total  sales  amounting  to  at  least  500  tons,  two 
leading  importers  being  the  sellers.  The  latter  part  of 
last  week  the  market  was  quiet  but  there  were  fair 
sales,  consumers  buying  rather  heavily  the  latter  part 
of  the  week.  This  activity  "was  ascribed  by  some  to  the 
covering  of  short  sales.  Today  the  market  has  been 
moderately  active  with  spot  Straits  tin  quoted  today  at 
46.50c.,  New  York.  London  prices  today  were  £229  10s. 
for  spot  standard,  £230  15s.  for  future  standard  and 
£231  10s.  for  spot  Straits,  all  about  £7  per  ton  less  than 
a  week  ago. 

Lead. — The  lead  market  is  very  strong  with  prices 
rising  rapidly.  This  condition  is  due  to  a  good  demand 
and  a  lack  of  offerings,  with  most  producers  sold  up. 
The  sending  of  Mexican  lead  to  Europe,  instead  of  im- 
porting it  here,  is  also  mentioned  as  another  cause. 
On  Dec.  5  the  leading  producer  advanced  its  price  to 
7.25c.,  New  York,  and  the  outside  market  has  continued 
to  advance  since.  The  actual  market  quotation  is  diffi- 
cult to  determine,  reports  of  sellers  being  to  the  effect 
that  sales  have  been  made  in  St.  Louis  yesterday  and 
today  at  a  range  of  7.25c.  to  7.50c.  and  in  New  York  at 
a  range  of  7.50c.  to  7.75c. 

Zinc. — There  is  a  moderate  demand  for  prime  Wes- 
tern and  producers  have  evidently  sold  enough  so  as  not 
to  press  the  metal  on  the  market  and  dealers  and  opera- 
tors are  apparently  inactive.  Prices  are  slightly  lower 
than  a  week  ago  with  6.25c.,  St.  Louis,  or  6.60c.,  New 
York,  quoted  for  nearby,  with  6.30c.,  St.  Louis,  and 
6.65c.,  New  York,  the  premium  on  futures. 

Nickel. — Quotations  for  shot  and  ingot  nickel  are 
unchanged  at  29c.  to  32c.  per  lb.,  with  electrolytic  nickel 
held  at  32c.  by  the  leading  producers.  Both  shot  and 
ingot  nickel  in  the  outside  market  are  quoted  at  29c.  to 
32c.  per  lb. 


.\ntimoiiy. — The  market  is  easier  and  quiet  with 
wholesale  lots  of  Chinese  metal  for  early  <lelivery 
quoted  at  S.fiOc.  to  8.70c.,  New  York,  duty  paid. 

Aluminum.— Virgin  metal,  98  to  99  per  cent  pure,  is 
quoted  by  importers  at  26c.  to  2G.50c.,  delivered,  duty 
paid,  with  some  sellers  unable  to  obtain  the  metal  from 
foreign  producers.  Quotations  of  American  producers 
are  not  made  public. 

Old  Metals. — The  tone  of  the  market  is  improved 
and  values  are  a  little  higher.  Dealers'  selling  prices 
are  as  follows: 

CentH 
per  Lb. 

Copper,  heavy  and  crucible 12.75 

Copper,  heavy  and   wire 11.75 

Copper,  light  and  bottoms 10.00 

Heavy  machine  composition 10.75 

Brass,  heavy 8.00 

Brass,    light    0.25 

No.  1  red  bras-s  or  comiX)silion  turnings..      9.00 

No.  1  yellow  rod  brass  turnings 7.00 

Lead,  heavy 6.75 

Lead,  te  i   . .  5  75 

Zino 5.00 

Cast  aluminum 17.50 

Sheet  aluminum 17.50 

Chicago 

Chicago,  Dec.  11. — Lead  has  advanced  sharply  on  a 
revival  of  demand,  with  supplies  of  the  metal  restricted. 
The  price  situation  is  very  strong.  Tin  has  receded 
from  the  high  point  reached  the  latter  part  of  last 
week.  There  is  evidently  plenty  of  tin  available  for 
sale,  although  the  metal  is  closely  held.  Copper  is 
slightly  stronger,  while  zinc  is  quiet  and  has  declined. 
Antimony  is  more  freely  offered,  although  prices  re- 
main unchanged.  Among  the  old  metals  certain  grades 
of  copper,  brass  and  lead  have  advanced.  We  quote  in 
carload  lots:  Lake  copper,  13.50c.;  tin,  48c.;  lead, 
7.30c.;  spelter,  6.30c.;  antimony,  lie,  in  less  than 
carload  lots.  On  old  metals  we  quote  copper  wire 
crucible  shapes  and  copper  clips,  10.50e.;  copper  bot- 
toms, 9.50c.;  red  brass,  8.75c.;  yellow  brass,  6.75c.; 
lead  pipe,  5.75c.;  zinc,  4.25c.;  pewter.  No.  1,  25c.;  tin 
foil,  32c.;  block  tin,  36c.;  all  buying  prices  for  less 
than  carload  lots. 


Present  Status  of  Pressed  Metal  Industry 

{Concluded  from  page  1580) 


It  was  stated  that  generally  speaking,  most 
inquiries  are  received  from  prospects  without  personal 
solicitation,  which  would  indicate,  perhaps,  that  there 
is  a  general  quest  for  possible  improvements  in  various 
industries,  as  if  it  were  a  vague  premonition  of  benefits 
to  be  obtained  from  this  young  industry.  "It  is  in  the 
fulfillment  of  this  vague  and  widespread  premonition," 
said  Mr.  Cook,  "that  the  industry  is  to  render  its 
greatest  service  to  industry  at  large,  making  broadly 
available  its  large  store  of  useful  knowledge,  its  facili- 
ties and  the  highly  specialized  skill  accumulated.  To 
accomplish  this  it  must  do  its  work  through  a  hitherto 
almost  unrecognized  agent,  the  pressed  metal  engineer  " 

Of  this  coming  type  of  pressed  metal  sales  engineei 
and  his  specific  work  a  few  general  suggestions  werc- 
given,  and  it  was  said  that  the  reception  usually 
accorded  the  competent  sales  engineer  is  cordial,  esp';- 
cially  if  equipped  with  samples  of  interesting  work. 
The  qualities  of  such  an  engineer  were  outlined  and 
some  helpful  methods  given.  Rough  free  hand  sketches 
were  said  to  be  useful  in  interviewing  prospects.  When 
a  design  had  been  decided  upon,  a  simple  distinct  draw- 
ing or  isometric  sketch  of  the  proposed  redevelopment 
was  stated  to  be  of  great  assistance,  and  if  properly 
utilized  in  the  actual  "selling,"  it  is  often  sufficient  to 
close  the  contract.  It  has,  he  said,  an  attraction  far 
beyond  that  of  the  cold  mechanical  drawing  or  blue- 
print. The  actual  hand  model  was  said  to  present  the 
strongest  appeal,  which  theoretical  advantages  became 
not  only  visible,  but  tangible  and  existent.  The  paper 
was  followed  by  lantern  slides  showing  numerous 
examples  of  redesign  into  pressed  metal  of  single  parts, 
simple  assemblies  and  complete  redevelopment  of 
assembled  devices.  The  illustrations  were  selected  to 
present  the  matter  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  salei 
engineer  rather  than  from  the  production  expert. 
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Frank  Garratt,  for  the  past  eight  years  identified 
■with  industrial  interests  in  Latrobe,  Pa.,  has  resigTied 
as  general  superintendent  of  the  Latrobe  Electric  Steel 
Co.  For  several  years  he  was  also  general  manager  of 
the  Hudson  Reduction  Co.,  manufacturer  of  metallic 
tungsten  and  ferrotungsten. 

Gerald  T.  Haddock,  formerly  connected  with  the 
Roderick  &  Bascom  Rope  Co.,  St.  Louis,  has  been 
appointed  sales  engineer  for  the  Bayonne  plant  of 
the  International  Nickel  Co. 

Hollis  T.  Waldo  has  resigned  his  position  with  the 
Goulds  Mfg.  Co.,  and  has  opened  an  office  as  hydraulic 
engineer  in  Haverhill,  Mass.  He  will  also  act  as  rep- 
resentative for  the  Goulds  company  in  northern  Mass- 
achusetts  and   southern    New   Hampshire. 

Thomas  H.  Thorn  has  been  appointed  district  man- 
ager of  the  Terminal  Engineering  Co.,  New  York, 
with  offices  in  Pittsburgh. 

H.  P.  Duval  has  been  appointed  sales  representative 
of  H.  D.  Conkey  &  Co.,  Mendota,  111.,  manufacturer  of 
hand  power  and  electric  cranes  and  industrial  cars, 
with  headquarters  in  Kansas  City,  Mo.  S.  A.  Gilliard 
has  been  appointed  sales  agent  with  headquarters  at 
405  Liberty  Building,  Buffalo. 

George  G.  Hamilton,  has  resigned  his  position  with 
the  National  Engine  Hoisting  Co.  to  become  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  newly  organized  H.  &  0.  Machinery 
&  Engineering  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Carl  G.  Barth,  consulting  engineer,  will  leave  soon 
for  Japan  as  technical  expert  for  the  Tinius  Olsen 
Testing  Machine  Co.,  Philadelphia,  to  be  gone  possibly 
for  three  years. 

Ledlie  I.  Laughlin,  member  of  the  directorate,  Jones 
&  Laughlin  Steel  Corporation,  has  been  appointed  dis- 
trict sales  manager  at  Buffalo  to  succeed  C.  S.  Bradley, 


who  was  recently  transferred  to  Pittsburgh  and  made 
manager  of  hot-rolled  sales.  Mr.  Laughlin  is  a  son 
of  James  B.  Laughlin,  former  treasurer  of  the  Jones 
&  Laughlin  Steel  Co.,  and  is  a  graduate  of  Princeton 
University,  class  of  1912.  During  the  war  he  served 
overseas  as  captain  of  the  315th  Infantry,  79th 
Division.  Mr.  Laughlin  has  recently  been  attached  to 
the  New  York  office.  He  will  take  charge  of  the 
Buffalo  office  about  the  middle  of  this  month. 

Charles  W.  Dunlap,  vice-president  Waukesha  Steel' 
Products  Co.,  Waukesha,  Wis.,  has  moved  to  Atlanta,. 
Ga.,  to  engage  in  sales  engineering  activities. 

A.  M.  Hirsch,  formerly  connected  with  the  Vana- 
dium Alloys  Steel  Co.,  and  Le  Moyne  Steel  Co.,  has 
been  appointed  manager  of  the  Cincinnati  branch  office 
of  the  Ziv  Steel  &  Wire  Co.,  Chicago. 

Hayden  Ames,  Cleveland,  has  been  appointed' 
general  manager  of  the  Haynes  Automobile  Co., 
Kokomo,  Ind.  S.  E.  Burke,  Detroit,  has  been  appointed 
sales   manager. 

F.  A.  J.  Fitzgerald  of  the  Fitzgerald  Laboratories, 
Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.,  sails  this  week  for  Europe.  He 
will  visit  Belfast  and  Dublin,  Ireland,  returning  about 
the  first  week  in  February. 

Edwin  H.  Steedman,  president,  Curtis  &  Co.  Mfg. 
Co.,  St.  Louis,  and  Mrs.  Steedman,.  who  have  been  in 
British  East  Africa  for  the  last  three  months  hunting 
big  game,  arrived  in  New  York  on  Dec.  8,  on  the  French 
liner,  Paris,  from  Havre.  They  proceeded  at  once  to 
their  home  in  St.  Louis. 

William  H.  Blauvelt,  consulting  engineer,  New  York, 
will  address  a  meeting  of  the  metropolitan  section  of 
the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers  on  Tues- 
day evening,  Dec.  18,  at  the  Engineering  Societies 
Building,  New  York,  on  the  processes  of  high  and  low 
temperature  distillation  of  coal. 

George  E.  Vanhagen,  president  Standard  Forgings- 
Co.,  Chicago,  suffered  a  dislocated  hip  in  the  Twentieth 
Century  wreck  at  Forsyth,  N.  Y.,  early  Sunday  morn- 
ing, Dec.  9. 


Obituary 


Antonio  C.  Pessano,  prominent  shipbuilder  and 
engineer,  and  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  Great  Lakes  Engineering  Works,  Detroit  and 
Ashtabula,  Ohio,  died  on  Dec  5,  at  the  Hotel  Plaza, 
New  York,  where  he  had  made  his  home  for  several 
years.  He  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  July  3,  1857,  and 
received  his  early  education  in  the  Philadelphia  High 
School  and  Franklin  Institute  of  Technology.  Mr. 
Pessano  was  called  to  Detroit  in  1902  by  a  group  of 
local  capitalists  who  acquired  the  old  S.  F.  Hodge 
Riverside  Iron  Works.  With  this  plant  as  a  nucleus, 
the  Great  Lakes  Engineering  Works  was  organized, 
Mr.  Pessano  becoming  president  and  general  manager. 
Shipyards  were  established  at  Ecorse,  below  St.  Clair, 
and  within  a  few  years  at  Ashtabula.  From  these 
plants  have  been  turned  out  many  large  craft,  including 
some  of  the  most  modern  steel  freighters  in  the  service 
on  the  Great  Lakes.  More  than  100  ships  for  salt 
water  service  were  built,  including  a  fleet  of  steel 
ships  for  the  United  States  Shipping  Board  during 
the  war.  The  vigorous  personality  of  Mr.  Pessano 
contributed  largely  to  this  success.  Confidence  in  his 
company,  in  the  future  of  Detroit  and  America,  was  one 
of  Mr.  Pessano's  strong  characteristics.  In  1920  the 
Great  Lakes  Engineering  Works  was  liquidated  and 
its  properties  were  purchased  by  a  new  company  of 
the  same  name,  which  Mr.  Pessano  formed  from  some 
of  the  interests  which  had  been  connected  with  the 
old  company.  He  was  made  chairman  of  the  board  at 
that  time.  During  his  residence  in  Detroit,  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Detroit  Engineering  Society,  American 
Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  National  Association 
of  Manufacturers,  National  Founders'  Association, 
National  Metal  Trades  Association,  Employers'  Asso- 
ciation of  Detroit  and  the  Detroit  Board  of  Commerce. 

Benjamin  Franklin  Fox,  president  Benjamin  F. 


Fox  &  Sons,  Inc.,  iron  founders,  509  West  Thirty-fourth. 
Street,  New  York,  died  Dec.  9,  at  St.  Luke's  Hospital,, 
that  city,  aged  57  years.  He  was  for  12  years  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Republican  State  Committee.  The  foundry 
of  which  he  was  head  was  established  by  his  father,  a. 
native  of  Yorkshire,  and  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  city. 

William  De  Mooy,  a  pioneer  foundryman  of  Cleve- 
land, died  at  his  winter  home  in  St.  Petersburg,  Fla.^ 
Dec.  5,  age  83  years.  He  was  employed  for  some  time 
as  foreman  by  the  Taylor  &  Boggis  Foundry  Co.,  Cleve- 
land, and  in  1882  became  a  partner  in  the  Palmer  & 
De  Mooy  Foundry,  later  acquired  by  an  incorporated 
company  of  which  Mr.  De  Mooy  was  president  for 
12  years  following  the  death  of  Mr.  Palmer.  After 
having  been  associated  with  this  foundry  nearly  40 
years,  he  retired  four  years  ago,  when  the  plant  was- 
merged  with  the  Acme  Foundry  Co.,  the  name  being- 
changed  to  the  Acme-Palmer  &  De  Mooy  Foundry  Co. 

Julius  C.  Birge,  vice-president  Ames  Shovel  & 
Tool  Co.,  St.  Louis,  died  at  his  home  in  that  city  on 
the  evening  of  Dec.  8,  after  a  month's  illness  of  kidney 
trouble.  He  was  born  at  Whitewater,  Wis.,  in  1839, 
the  first  white  child  born  in  Walworth  County.  He 
spent  several  years  in  the  far  West  as  a  young  man, 
and  wrote  a  book,  "The  Awakening  of  the  Desert,"" 
in  which  he  told  of  his  experiences.  He  went  to  St. 
Louis  in  1866,  and  established  the  St.  Louis  Shovel  Co., 
which  became  the  Ames  Shovel  &  Tool  Co.  in  1902. 

William  H.  Cooley,  treasurer  New  York  Car 
Wheel  Co.,  Buffalo,  died  at  his  home,  64  Norwood 
Avenue,  on  Dec.  7,  aged  53  years.  He  was  born  in 
South  Deerficld,  Mass.,  and  in  1902  he  became  associated 
with  his  brother,  Frederick  B.  Cooley,  in  the  Aluminum 
Castings  Co.,  Buffalo.  Three  years  later  the  main  office 
was  moved  to  Cleveland  and  for  ten  years  Mr.  Cooley 
lived  there.  In  1915  he  was  appointed  to  the  position 
he  held  at  the  time  of  his  death. 


YEAR-END  BUSINESS  QUIET 


Macli 


Tool  Sales  This  Month  Are  Scattered 
and  Mostly  Single  Items 


A  Gooil   Deal   <>r    lii(|iiiry  Pending,  but   Action   Is 
Being  U.lVrred  Until  After  Jan.  1 

Although  machine-tool  sellers  are  putting  forth 
extra  efforts  to  swell  their  1923  business  as  much  as 
possible,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  resistance  among  pros- 
pective buyers,  even  where  there  is  admittedly  a  need 
for  the  tools,  to  taking  any  action  until  after  the  first 
of  the  year.  Sales  .so  far  this  month  are  scattered  and 
mostly  in  single-tool  lots. 

A  little  railroad  buying  is  reported,  orders  having 
been  placed  by  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  and 
the  Lehigh  Valley  roads  on  inquiries  of  long  standing. 
The  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  has  bought  a 


48-in.  car-wheel  borer  and  the  Western  Fruit  Express 
has  bought  an  axle  lathe.  The  Union  Pacific  has  in- 
quired for  a  number  of  machines  for  its  shops  at  Los 
Angeles. 

A  fresh  spurt  of  railroad  buying  is  e.xpected  early 
in  the  new  year,  for  it  is  known  that  a  number  of  roads 
ai-e  preparing  lists  which  will  probably  be  sent  out  for 
prices  soon.  Buying  by  the  automobile  companies, 
which  has  been  a  conspicuous  feature  of  machine-tool 
business  throughout  the  year,  has  slackened  somewhat, 
but  further  activity  is  expected  as  soon  as  the  plans  of 
automobile  makers  for  1924  are  further  along. 

The  Pettibone-Mulliken  Co.,  Chicago,  manufacturer 
of  frogs  and  switches,  has  bought  four  radial  drills, 
three  universal  tool  grinders,  three  shapers  and  eight 
engine  lathes.  A  Chicago  district  automobile  manu- 
facturer has  purchased  several  tools.  The  Standarl 
Sanitary  Mfg.  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  is  tabulating  bids  re- 
cently received  on  a  list  of  about  .30  tools  for  its  new 
Baltimore  plant. 


New  York 

New  York,  Dec.  11. 

THE   Liehigh    Valley    Railroad   has   placed    orders 
for  a  number  of  machines,   among  them  a  loco- 
motive rod  milling  machine,   a  60-in.  vertical  mill- 
ing  machine   and   a    19-in.    engine   lathe.      The    in- 
quiry  for   these  tools  had  been   pending  since  last 
June.      The    New    York,    New    Haven    &    Hartford 
Railroad  has  ordered  a  48-in.   car-wheel  borer  and 
the   Western    Fruit   Express    has   ordered    an    axle 
lathe.     The  Hallidie  Machinery  Co.,  a  Pacific  Coast 
distributer,  has  placed  an  order  for  an  800-lb.  steam 
hammer   with    an    Eastern    company.      Aside    from 
these  few  orders  the  local  machine-tool   market   is 
very  quiet.     Prospective  buyers  are  postponing  ac- 
tion in   most  instances  until  after  the  first   of  the 
year. 
Plans  have   been   filed   by  the   Department   of  Plant  and 
Structures,    Municipal   Building,    New   York,   for   a   ten-story 
machine  and  repair  works.   173  x  345   ft.,  at  278-90   Avenue 
C,   estimated   to  cost   $3,500,000,   including  machinery. 

Bids  will  be  asked  early  in  January  by  Harry  Cahn  and 
Philip  Wattenberg.  406  East  149th  Street.  New  York,  for  a 
two-story  automobile  service  and  repair  building,  100  x  175 
ft.,  at  Sixty-ninth  Street  and  Avenue  A,  to  cost  about  $300,- 
000  with  equipment.  John  De  Hart,  1041  Fox  Street,  is 
architect. 

The  Saratoga  County  Paper  Co.,  Inc.,  Ballston  Spa.  N.  Y., 
has  inquiries  out  for  a  motor,  with  rails,  pulley  and  auxiliary 
equipment.     F.  J.  Talbot  is  treasurer. 

The  Fox  Foundry  Works,  F.  Fox.  president.  New  York, 
care  of  the  Manida  Building  &  Construction  Co.,  Inc.,  Manida 
Street,  has  purchased  property,  50  x  100  ft.,  in  the  Hunts 
Point  section  as  a  site  for  a  six-story  foundry  for  which 
plans  will  be  drawn  at  once.  Negotiations  are  also  in  prog- 
ress for  the  acquisition  of  additional  land. 

J.  Gerard,  care  of  Nicholas  Catania,  350  Broadway,  New 
York,  is  having  plans  drawn  for  a  four-story  automobile 
service  and  repair  building,  94  x  100  ft.,  at  136  East  Twenty- 
fifth  Street,  to  cost  $250,000  with  equipment.  H.  H.  Mur- 
doch, 50  East  Forty-second  Street,  is  architect. 

The  Albany  Hardware  &  Iron  Co.,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  Is 
planning  for  a  new  seven-story  works  and  distributing  plant 
on  Broadway,  120  x  200  ft.,  to  cost  approximately  $500,000 
with  equipment. 

The  Electric  Bond  &  Share  Co.,  71  Broadway,  New  York, 
managing  and  operating  electric  properties,  has  purchased 
the  plant  and  system  of  the  Camaguey  Electric  Co.,  Havana, 


Cuba,    for    $3,000,000.      Plans    are   under   way    for   extensions 
and  the  installation  of  additional  equipment. 

Electric  and  steam  power  equipment  and  other  machinery 
will  be  installed  in  the  two-story  refuse  destructor  for  the 
Department  of  Works,  city  of  New  York,  Municipal  Build- 
ing, to  be  located  at  Woodhaven,  L.  I.,  for  which  foundations 
will  be  laid  at  once.  It  will  be  60  x  106  ft.,  estimated  to  cost 
$290,000.  Joseph  P.  Powers,  Rockaway  Beach,  D.  I.,  is 
architect. 

N.  Coleman,  Inc.,  33  Bast  Twelfth  Street,  New  York, 
manufacturer  of  metal  specialties,  is  taking  bids  for  a  new 
six-story  works  and  distributing  plant,  53  x  83  ft.,  at  Hubert 
and  Green  Streets,  estimated  to  cost  $68,0,00.  George  Keister, 
56  West  Forty-fifth  Street,  is  architect. 

The  Hawaiian  Electric  Co.,  Ltd.,  Honolulu,  has  arranged 
an  appropriation  of  $1,250,000  for  extensions  and  improve- 
ments in  its  power  plant  and  system.  A  12,500-kw.  steam 
turbo-generator,  two  S50-hp.  boilers  and  auxiliary  equipment 
will  be  installed  to  increase  the  capacity  to  35.000  kw.  A 
new  high-power  substation  will  be  constructed  at  Waikiki. 
Extensions  will  be  made  in  the  power  distributing  system 
at  Honolulu  to  cost  $150,000. 

The  Columbia  Machine  Works.  269  Chestnut  Street, 
Brooklyn,  has  filed  plans  for  a  one-story  addition  at  3281-93 
Atlantic  Avenue.  Louis  Allmendinger,  20  Palmetto  Street, 
is  architect. 

Charles  N.  Whinston  &  Brothers,  2  Columbus  Circle,  New 
York,  architects,  will  prepare  plans  for  a  six-story  and  base- 
ment automobile  service,  machine  and  repair  building,  75  x  90 
ft.,  at  195-99  Washington  Street,  to  cost  $300,000,  for  a  com- 
pany whose  name  will  be  announced  later. 

The  Sinclair  Crude  Oil  Producing  Co.,  a  subsidiary  of  the 
Sinclair  Consolidated  Oil  Corporation,  45  Nassau  Street, 
New  York,  contemplates  extensions  in  its  storage  and  dis- 
tributing plant  at  Glenrock,  Wyo.,  estimated  to  cost  $500,000. 
The  Electric  Equipment  Division,  Bureau  of  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Commerce,  Washington,  has  information  regarding 
a  city  in  the  State  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  Brazil,  which  plans 
the  construction  of  a  municipal  electric  power  house  using 
American  equipment,  file  No.   112053. 

The  New  York  Steel  Exchange,  Inc.,  Woolworth  Building, 
New  York,  has  inquiries  out  for  a  25-ton  locomotive  for  ex- 
port, suitable  for  quarry  work,  to  operate  on  a  66-in.  gage 
track. 

Officials  of  the  International  Combustion  Engineering  Cor- 
poration, 43  Broad  Street,  New  York,  and  Vickers,  Ltd., 
Leeds  and  Manchester,  England,  have  formed  the  Vickers  & 
International  Combustion  Engineering,  Ltd.,  with  capital  of 
£500,000,  to  operate  a  plant  at  Barrow,  Furness,  England, 
for  the  manufacture  of  power-plant  equipment,  including 
special  boilers  for  pulverized  fuel,  superheaters,  economizers. 
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etc.  Sir  Trevor  Dawson,  managing  director,  Vickers.  Ltd.. 
will  be  chairman  of  the  new  company ;  George  E.  Learnard 
and  Wilfred  R.  Wood,  president  and  vice-president  of  the 
International   Combustion    Company,    will   be    active    officials. 

The  New  York  Auto  Body  Works,  207  Church  Street. 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y..  is  having  plans  drawn  for  a  one-story 
structure,  50  x  133  ft.,  for  the  manufacture  of  commercial 
automobile  bodies,  to  cost  $20,000  exclusive  of  equipment, 
L.   L.   Booth,    20  Cannon    Street,   is  architect. 

The  Turl  Engineering  Works,  39  Cortlandt  Street,  New 
York,  plan  for  the  installation  of  steel  tanks  and  other  equip- 
ment at  plant  at   Peekskill,   N.    Y. 

The  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce.  Wash- 
ington, has  information  regarding  a  proposed  sugar  mill  to 
be  erected  by  a  company  in  Brazil,  estimated  to  cost  $200,000. 
planning  to  use  American  machinery.    Reference  No.   113214. 

The  Standard  Electric  Novelty  Co..  324  Lafayette  Street, 
New  York,  manufacturer  of  electrical  specialties,  will  take 
over  four  floors  in  the  building  at  19  Bond  Street  for  a  new 
plant. 

The  Centrifugal  Pipe  Corporation,  recently  formed  under 
Delaware  laws,  will  take  over  and  expand  the  Centrifugal 
Cast  Iron  Pipe  Co.,  15  Exchange  Place,  Jersey  City,  N.  J^ 

The  Union  County  Park  Commission,  286  East  Broad 
Street.  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  will  commence  the  erection  of  a  two 
and  two  and  one-half  story  L-shaped  machine  works  for 
county  automobiles  and  road  machinery,  30  x  150  ft.  and 
30  X  lis  ft.,  on  Rahway  Avenue.  C.  Godfrey  Poggi.  275 
Morris   Avenue,    is   architect. 

Fire.  Dec.  6,  destroyed  a  portion  of  the  foundry  of  the 
A.  &  F.  Brown  Co.,  Elizabethport,  N.  J.,  manufacturer  of 
shafting,  pulleys,  etc..  Third  Street  and  Clark  Place,  with 
loss  estimated  at   $25,000.     It  is  planned  to  rebuild. 

The  Common  Council.  Maple  Shade,  N.  J.,  plans  the  in- 
stallation of  four  triplex  pumps  and  auxiliary  equipment  at 
its  proposed  waterworks.  Remington  &  Vosbury,  Courthouse 
Square  Building.  Camden,  N.  J.,  are  architects  and  engineers. 

Plans  have  been  filed  by  the  Weiner  Auto  Body  Co..  516 
Passaic  Avenue.  Newark,  for  a  one-story  plant.  50  x  140  ft., 
Hillside,    to    cost    $27,000. 

The  Beisel  Spring  Wheel  Corporation,  49  West  Sixty- 
fourth  Street.  New  York,  recently  organized  to  manufacture 
wheels,  is  now  in  position  to  receive  bids  for  manufacturing 
various  parts  of  its  product.  All  work  is  to  be  done  by 
contract.     J.  R.  Beisel  heads  the  company. 

Manual  training  equipment  will  be  installed  in  the  new- 
high  school  to  be  erected  on  North  Avenue,  New  Rochelle, 
N.  Y.,  estimated  to  cost  $1,000,000,  for  which  Guilbert  & 
Betelle,  Chamber  of  Commerce  Building,  Newark,  architects, 
have  been  engaged  to  prepare  plans. 


The  Coplay  Cement  Mfg.  Co..  Coplay.  Pa.,  will  make 
extensions  in  its  Mill  C,  and  install  new  kilns,  power  equip- 
ment and   auxiliary  machinery. 

The  Hard  Vein  Slate  Co.,  Easton  National  Bank  Building. 
Easton,  Pa.,  recently  organized,  has  acquired  property  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  former  plant  of  the  Northampton  Hard 
Vein  Slate  Co.,  which  it  has  succeeded,  and  will  install 
quarrying  and  other  machinery.  William  Tonkin  is  presi- 
dent, and  Richard  S.  Whitesell,  treasurer  and  general  man- 
ager. 

The  Lancaster  Iron  Works.  Inc..  Lancaster.  Pa.,  is  plan- 
ning for  the  installation  of  an  open-side  planer,  48  x  48  in., 
about   12  ft.   long. 

The  Watts  Water  &  Power  Co.  and  the  Juniata  Water  & 
Power  Co.,  Juniata,  Pa.,  are  planning  for  the  construction  of 
a  hydroelectric  power  plant  on  the  Juniata  River,  near  Losh's 
Run. 

An  ice  and  refrigerating  plant,  with  power  house,  will  be 
constructed  by  the  Penn  Cress  Ice  Cream  Co.,  Front  Street, 
Cresson,  Pa.,  in  connection  with  a  new  three-story  factory 
to  cost  $150,000  including  equipment.  A.  B.  McCuUough, 
3225  Fifth  Avenue.  Altoona.  Pa.,  is  manager. 

The  Suffolk  Anthracite  Collieries  Co.,  Archbald.  Pa.,  has 
acquired  the  plant  and  properties  of  the  Archbald  Coal  Co.. 
and   plans  the  installation  of   additional   equipment. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Co..  Broad  Street  Station. 
Philadelphia,  will  build  a  new  ice-manufacturing  and  car- 
icing  plant  at  Huntingdon.  Pa.,  with  daily  capacity  of  225 
tons.  An  ice-storage  plant  will  also  be  erected.  The  total 
cost  will  amount  to  about  $900,000.  including  machinery,  and 
will  be  ready   for  service   early  in  the  spring. 

The  National  Radiator  Co..  New  Castle.  Pa.,  is  planning 
to  rebuild  its  foundry,  partially  destroyed  by  fire  Dec.  7. 

James  A.  Redington,  9  Spring  Street,  Pittston,  Pa.,  is 
having  plans  prepared  for  a  two-story  automobile  service 
and  repair  building.  60  x  100  ft.,  estimated  to  cost  $70,000 
with   equipment. 

The  Pennsylvania  Power  &  Light  Co.,  Allentown,  Pa.. 
will  commence  the  construction  of  a  power  house  near  Green 
Ridge.  Pa.,  estimated  to  cost  $200,000  with  machinery  and 
transmission    lines. 

The  Muncy  Valley  Light  Co.,  Eaglesmere,  Pa.,  has  been 
org.-inized  to  install  and  operate  a  local  plant  and  system. 
R.  D.  Kehrer,   Eaglesmere,   is  treasurer. 

The  National  Self-Carbonating  Fountain  Co..  Bourse 
Building,  Philadelphia,  recently  organized  with  capital  stock 
of  $300,000  under  Delaware  laws,  will  manufacture  fountain 
equipment.  Parts  will  be  made  by  contract,  and  the  com- 
pany is  looking  for  a  manufacturer  equipped  for  this  line  of 
work.     R.   I.  Johns  is  one  of  the  principals. 


Philadelphia 


Philadelphia.   Dec.  10. 

CONTRACT  has  been  let  by  the  Electric  Development  & 
Machine  Co.,  221  North  Twenty-third  Street,  Philadel- 
phia, to  Franklin  M.  Harris  &  Co.,  1520  Parrish  Street,  for  a 
new    plant   at   Holmesburg. 

C.  M.  Roswell,  62  Marlyn  Road,  Philadelphia,  machinery 
dealer,  is  in  the  market  for  an  air  compressor,  about  2200 
cu.  ft.  capacity,  direct  connected  to  electric  motor. 

The  plant  and  property  of  the  Vim  Motor  Truck  Co.. 
Fox  Street  and  Roberts  Avenue.  Philadelphia,  totaling  20 
acres,  has  been  acquired  at  public  sale  by  Ralph  S.  Croskey. 
Stephen  Girard  Building,  attorney,  acting  for  local  industrial 
interests,  name  temporarily  withheld,  which  purpose  to 
occupy  the  plant  for  kindred  manufacture. 

The  Fairmount  Foundry  &  Machine  Co.,  Fifteenth  Street 
and  Indiana  Avenue,  Philadelphia,  is  having  plans  drawn  for 
a  one-story  foundry,  for  which  bids  will  be  asked  in  the 
spring. 

The  Philadelphia  Rapid  Transit  Co.,  Seventh  and  Dauphin 
Streets.  Philadelphia,  ia  having  plans  drawn  for  new  car 
repair  shops,  car  barn  and  terminal,  one  and  two  stories. 

The  Southeast  Coal  Co..  1732  Commercial  Trust  Building. 
Philadelphia,  is  reported  to  be  planning  the  installation  of 
additional  mining  machinery  and  electric  power  equipment 
at  its  properties  in  Kentucky.  Capital  recently  was  increased 
to   $800,000  for  expansion. 

The  Philadelphia  Suburban  Gas  &  Electric  Co.,  West 
Washington  Square,  Philadelphia,  is  disposing  of  a  bond 
..ssuc  of  $3,650,000.  the  proceeds  to  be  used  for  power-plant 
.instruction  and  other  improvements,  Morris  W.  Stroud  is 
president. 

Holmes,  Inc..  29  Chancery  Lane.  Trenton,  N.  J.,  is  hav- 
ing plans  drawn  for  a  two-story  electric  battery  and  repair 
works,  55  X  106  ft,  to  cost  about  $60,000.  F,  D.  Priory,  11 
West  State  Street,   is  engineer. 


New  England 

Boston,  Dec.  11. 

MACHINE  tool  business  continues  at  a  min- 
imum. The  most  important  transaction  the 
past  week  was  several  thousand  dollars  worth  of 
new  and  used  equipment,  but  as  it  has  a  Jan. 
1  dating,  details  are  lacking.  Another  sale  in- 
cluded a  new  24-in.  shaper  and  a  used  Cincinnati 
milling  machine  to  the  Simplex  Wire  &  Cable  Co.. 
Cambridge.  Mass.,  which  is  also  about  to  close  on 
a  new  32in.  shaper.  The  market,  however,  is  not 
without  encouraging  features.  Local  machine  tool 
dealers  expect  to  shortly  close  on  several  thousand 
dollars  worth  of  equipment  for  Massachusetts  metal 
workers  with  the  understanding  that  bills  are  to 
have  a  forward  dating.  Numerous  inquiries  in- 
volving $4,000  to  $5,000  equipment  have  developed, 
which  are  assured  of  closing  shortly.  Other  in- 
quiries for  one,  two  and  three  machines,  mostly 
used,  contingent  on  users  securing  expected  orders, 
are   in   the   market. 

The  application  of  the  Boston  Elevated  Railway 
to  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  for  permission 
to  borrow  several  million  dollars  has  revived  in- 
terest in  a  large  list  of  tools  for  its  new  Everett 
repair  shops.  Officials  of  the  company,  however, 
state  that  actual  purchase  is  several  months  dis- 
tant. Interests  contemplating  the  manufacture  of 
a  new  magneto  at  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  are  in  this 
market  with  a  view  to  buying  production  equip- 
ment. Sales  of  machine  parts  are  unusually  good 
for  this  time  of  the  year,  while  those  of  small  tools 
run   will  ahead  of  those  fir  December,    1922, 
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The  market  on  both  electric  overhead  cranen  and  loco- 
motive cranes  Is  quiet,  buyers  showing  a  tendency  to  delay 
purchase  until  after  the  first  of  the  year.  Competition  on 
current  orders  Is  keen,  and  as  a  rule  the  question  of  price 
la  a  leading  consideration.  Action  Is  expected  shortly  on  the 
list  of  cranes  for  the  plant  of  the  General  Electric  Co  at 
rhlladelphla. 

Crane  business  In  the  Pittsburgh  district  has  been  of  fair 
volume,  although  the  trade  describes  the  market  as  quiet, 
probably  because  of  the  scarcity  of  new  inquiries.  Orders 
for  nine  cranes  and  two  trolleys  are  reported  and  It  Is  ex- 
pected that  the  Standard  SaniUiry  Mfg.  Co.  will  close  for 
the  seven  cranes  for  Its  new  plant  at  Baltimore  before 
Christmas.  The  Railway  &  Industrial  Engineering  Co., 
Greensburg,  Pa.,  is  in  the  market  for  a  5-ton,  30-ft.  span, 
3-motor,  overhead  crane. 

.\monK  recent  purchases  are: 

Government  of  the  Philippines,  17  Battery  Place,  New 
York,  for  Pier  No.  7,  Manila,  P.  I.,  nine  2-ton,  45-ft.  span 
overhead  traveling  cranes  from  the  Pawling  &  Harnisichfeger 
Co.  and  nine  2-ton,  2S-ft.  span  overhead  cranes,  all  3-motor, 
from  the  Shepard  Electric  Crane  &  Hoist  Co.  There  is  an 
additional  list  of  gantry  cranes  not  yet  closed. 

Viele,  Blackwell  &  Buck,  49  Wall  Street,  New  York,  a 
45-ton,  30-ft.  span,  3-motor,  power  house  crane  for  the 
Adirondack  Light  &  Power  Co.,  St.  Johnsville,  N.  Y.,  from 
the  Cleveland  Crane  &  Engineering  Co. 

J.  G.  White  Engineering  Co.,  43  Exchange  Place,  New 
York,  a  40-ton,  42-tt.  9V4-in.  span,  4-motor,  overhead  travel- 
ing crane  for  Manila,  P.  I.,  from  the  Northern  Engineering 
Works. 

Lake    Sand    Corporation,    Chicago,    a    2V4-CU.    yd.    grab 

bucket,  electric  trolley  from  the  Northern  Engineering  Works. 

Kentucky   Utilities  Co.,   Pineville,   Ky.,  a   40-ton,    4-motor 

electric    traveling    crane    from     the    Northern     Engineering 

Works. 

Semi-Steel  Test  Foundry,  Chicago,  a  7%-ton,  3-motor 
electric  traveling  crane  from  the  Northern  Engineermg 
Works. 

Ford,  Bacon  &  Davis,  engineers,  115  Broadway,  New 
York,  a  30-ton  overhead  traveling  crane  from  the  WTiiting 
Corporation. 


Mctallurgic  &  Chemical  Co.,  42  Broadway,  New  York,  a 
10-ton,  3-motor  overhead  traveling  crane  for  Matteawan, 
N.  J.,  from  the  Whiting  Corporation. 

Pennsylvania  Railroad,  Philadelphia,  a  15-ton,  magnet 
operating  locomotive  crane  from  the  Industrial  Works. 

Sprague  Ice  &  Coal  Co.,  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  a  used  10-ton 
Brownhoist  locomotive  crane  from  the  Grey  Steel  Products 
Co.,  New  York. 

Bourne-Fuller  Co.,  Cleveland,  two  10-ton,  double  trolley, 
electric  traveling  cranes,  62-ft.  and  65-ft.  spans,  from  the 
Cleveland  Crane  &  Engineering  Co. 

Yazoo  &  Mississippi  Valley  Railroad,  a  15-ton  pillar  crane 
from  the  Whiting  Corporation. 

Atlanta  &  West  Point  Railroad,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  a  locomotive 
hoist  from  the  Whiting  Corporation. 

Georgia  Railroad,  Augusta,  Ga.,  a  locomotive  hoist  from 
the  Whiting  Corporation. 

Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Co.,  Youngstown,  seven  10-ton, 
long  span  overhead  cranes,  three  for  Youngstown  and  four 
for  Indiana  Harbor,  from  the  Morgan  Engineering  Co. 

National  Tube  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  a  10-ton  electric  trolley 
for  the  galvanizing  department  of  the  Republic  works,  from 
the  Shaw  Electric  Crane  Co. 

American  Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  a  10-ton 
trolley  for  the  Laughlin  works,  from  the  Alliance  Machine  Co. 

Carnegie  Steel  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  a  5-ton,  floor-controlled 
crane  for  the  McCutcheon  works,  from  the  Euclid  Crane  & 
Hoist  Co. 

Missouri  Rolling  Mill  Co.,  St.  Louis,  a  5-ton  crane  from 
the  Shaw  Electric  Crane  Co. 

Union  Carbide  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.,  a  3-ton  crane 
from  the  Shaw  Electric  Crane  Co. 

Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Railroad,  a  7 'A -ton  crane 
from  the  Shaw  Electric  Crane  Co. 

New  York  Central  Lines,  for  CoUingwood,  Ohio,  a  10-ton 
electric  crane  from  the  Shaw  Electric  Crane  Co. 

Studebaker  Corporation,  South  Bend,  Ind.,  four  5-ton,  two 
10-ton  and  a  3-ton  electric  cranes  from  the  Shaw  Electric 
Crane  Co. 


Three  electric  cranes  will  be  installed  in  the  forge  shop 
extension  under  construction  for  the  New  Departure  Mfg. 
Co.,  Bristol,  Conn.,  ball  bearings,  etc.,  in  addition  to  other 
equipment.  The  building  will  be  completed  by  March  15, 
and  will  increase  the  production  of  ball  bearings  at  least 
50  per  cent.  The  company  will  install  additional  equipment 
in  plant  A,  Bristol,  and  plant  D,  Meriden,  Conn.,  to  handle 
the   increased  output  of  the  forge  plant. 

The  New  England  High  Carbon  Wire  Co.,  Millbury,  Mass.. 
metal  products,  recently  incorporated  under  the  laws  of 
Massachusetts  with  a  capital  of  $50,000,  will  occupy  the 
plant  formerly  owned  by  the  Millbury  Rubber  Co.,  and  two 
small  units  to  be  erected  shortly.  It  is  planned  to  start 
operations  next  month.  Carl  Thure  Lund,  formerly  with  the 
American  Steel  &  Wire  Co.,  Worcester,  Mass.,  is  president 
and   general  manager. 

The  Manchester  Marble  Co.,  East  Dorset,  Vt.,  will  re- 
build its  plant  destroyed  by  fire  in  October  and  expects  to  be 
in  operation  by  April  1.  A  finishing  shop,  29  x  148  ft.,  and 
•other  units  will  be  erected.  Electricity  will  replace  steam 
power  heretofore  used.  Hand  cranes  are  required,  as  well 
as   pneumatic   equipment. 

Plans  are  in  progress  for  a  high  school  on  White  Street, 
East  Boston,  to  cost  $1,300,000,  in  which  manual  training 
equipment  will  be  installed.  Thomas  P.  Glynn,  James  J. 
Mahar  and  C.  H.  Blackall,  school  house  department.  City 
Hall  Annex,  room  1009,  Boston,  have  supervision  of  the 
project.  John  M.  Gray  &  Co.,  175  High  Street,  Boston,  are 
the   architects. 

The  Elliott  Addressing  Machine  Co.,  143  Albany  Street, 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  has  awarded  contract  for  a  five-story, 
40   X  90  ft.  addition.     Plans  private. 

The  C.  F.  Wooding  Co.,  Wallingford,  Conn.,  house  fur- 
nishings, has  broken  ground  for  three  one-story  45  x  125  ft. 
plant  units  for  manufacturing,  annealing  and  drop  forging 
departments. 

The  Columbia  Cornice  &  Skylight  Co.,  268  Elm  Street. 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  will  arrange  a  list  of  sheet- metal  equip- 
ment and  machine  shop  apparatus  for  installation  in  a  new 
plant,  for  which  work  has  commenced,  to  cost  about  $23,000. 


The  International  Silver  Co..  Meriden,  Conn.,  has  awarded 
a  general  contract  to  the  C.  F.  Wooding  Co.,  Wallingford. 
Conn.,  for  three  additions  to  its  Wallingford  works,  each  one- 
story,  46  X  125  ft.,  estimated  to  cost  $60,000. 

The  Diamond  Match  Co..  Biddeford,  Me.,  will  make  ex- 
tensions for  the  establishment  of  additional  departments  to 
manufacture  sash,  doors,  and  kindred  products.  Electrically- 
operated   machinery   will  be   installed. 

The  Montaup  Electric  Co.,  Fall  River,  Mass.,  recently 
formed  by  officials  of  the  Fall  River  Electric  Co. ;  Black- 
stone  Valley  Gas  &  Electric  Co.,  Pawtucket,  R.  I.  ;  and 
Edison  Electric  Illuminating  Co.,  Brockton,  Mass.,  is  arrang- 
ing for  a  stock  issue  of  $4,500,000,  the  proceeds  to  be  used 
for  a  new  electric  generating  plant  at  Somerset,  to  cost 
$7,500,000  with  transmission  system.  Waterfront  property  of 
46  acres  has  been  purchased. 

W.  H.  Bates,  Jr.,  49  Gardner  Street,  AUston,  Boston,  plans 
for  the  purchase  of  a  tilting  melting  furnace. 

The  Waterbury  Parrell  Foundry  &  Machine  Co.  Water- 
bury,  Conn.,  has  awarded  a  contract  to  the  Immick  Co.. 
Meriden,  Conn.,  tor  a  two-story  addition,  48  x  54  ft.,  esti- 
mated to  cost  $40,000. 

Fire.  Dec.  4,  destroyed  a  portion  of  the  three-story  wood- 
working plant  of  the  Banigan  Mfg.  Co.,  Blmsville,  Conn., 
with  loss  estimated  at  $40^000  including  equipment.  It  is 
planned  to  rebuild.  John  J.  and  Richard  D.  Banigan  are 
heads. 

Underbill  Brothers.  110  Winthrop  Avenue.  Somerville. 
Mass.,  manufacturers  of  tools,  will  commence  on  a  one-story 
addition,    50    x    50   ft. 

The  Plimpton  Lift  Truck  Corporation,  Stamford,  Conn., 
has  been  organized  with  a  capital  of  $100,000  to  take  over 
and  expand  the  plant  and  business  of  the  Plimpton  Truck 
Co.,  manufacturer  of  industrial  and  factory  trucks.  The 
new  company  is  headed  by  Bernard  E.  Scriven  and  William 
J.   Young.   867  Main   Street. 

Landers,  Frary  &  Clark,  New  Britain,  Conn.,  manufac- 
turers of  electric  heating  and  cooking  equipment,  have 
superstructure  work  under  way  on  a  six-story  addition,  65  x 
160  ft. 
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Chicago 


Chicago,  Dec.  10. 

GENERALLY  speaking,  orders  are  scattered  and 
are  confined  to  single  tools.  Tlie  volume  of 
business  actually  being  placed,  however  is  slightly 
better  than  a  week  ago,  and  dealers  are  hopeful  that 
much  of  the  inquiry  now  pending  will  soon  develop 
into  orders.  In  many  cases,  of  course,  prospective 
buyers  purpose  to  delay  action  on  their  needs  until 
after  Jan.  1.  No  new  railroad  orders  are  reported, 
but  the  Union  Pacific  has  issued  a  number  of  in- 
quiries for  a  new  shop  at  Los  Angeles,  and  further 
additions  to  this  list  are  expected. 

The  Pettibone-Mulliken  Co.,  Chicago,  manufac- 
turer of  frogs  and  switches,  has  closed  for  two 
6-ft.  radial  drills,  two  3i^-ft.  radial  drills,  three 
universal  tool  grinders,  three  28-in.  shapers  and 
eight  engine  lathes.  A  Chicago  district  automobile 
manufacturer  has  placed  orders  for  a  42-in.  x  42-in. 
X  10-ft.  planer,  a  16-in.  tool  room  lathe,  a  20-in. 
shaper  and  a  7-in.  shaper.  The  city  of  Chicago  has 
purchased  a  20-in.  motor-driven  shaper  for  a  pump- 
ing station.  The  Chicago  Board  of  Education  has 
not  yet  closed  against  its  list  for  the  Tilden  Tech- 
nical High  School. 

Union  Pacific  List 

Three  24-in.  engine  lathes. 

Two  IS-in.  engine  lathes. 

Three  50-ton  bushing  presses. 

One  link  grinder. 

Three  .■i4-in.  upright  drill  presses. 

Three  sensitive  drills. 

Two  42-in.  boring  mills. 


has  taken  the  fol- 
One  No.  6  cupola 
El  Paso,  Tex. :  one 


The  Whiting  Corporation,  Harvey.  III. 
lowing  orders  for  foundry  equipment : 
for  the  El  Paso  Foundry  &  Machine  Co., 
No.  10  cupola  for  the  American  Car  &  Foundry  Co.,  New 
York;  one  36  x  4S-in.  tumbler  for  the  Milwaukee  Gray  Iron 
Foundry  Co.,   Milwaukee,  Wis. 

The  Stewart  Storage  Battery  Co.,  previously  located  at 
Marshfield,  Wis.,  has  leased  10,000  sq.  ft.  of  fioor  space  on 
the  third  floor  of  the  building  at  361  West  Superior  Street. 
Chicago,  where  its  manufacturing  operations  are  now  being 
conducted. 

The  Puritan  Bed  Spring  Co.,  a  new  organization  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  of  mattresses  and  bed  springs,  has  leased 
a  four-story  and  basement  plant,  containing  10,000  sq.  ft. 
of  floor  space,  at  1238  West  Fifteenth  Street,  Chicago. 

Ditto,  Inc.,  manufacturer  of  duplicating  machines,  with 
offices  at  530  South  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  has  acquired 
additional  manufacturing  space  on  the  second  floor  of  a 
building  at  14-16  North  May  Street. 

Reda  Brothers,  a  new  company  engaged  in  the  automo- 
bile repair  business,  have  purchased  property,  100  x  125  ft., 
at  the  corner  of  Crawford  and  Fillmore  Avenues,  Chicago. 
The  property  is  improved  with  a  one-story  factory,  42  x  75 
ft.,  and  a  one-story  boiler  room,  24  x  40  ft. 

William  Gaertner  &  Co..  manufacturers  of  scientific  ap- 
paratus and  precision  instruments,  5345-49  Lake  Park  Ave- 
nue. Chicago,  will  move  on  Jan.  1  to  a  new  plant,  containing 
40,000  sq.  ft.  of  floor  space,  recently  completed  at  Wright- 
wood  and  Racine  Avenues,  at  a  cost  of  $150,000. 

The  Ramapo  Ajax  Corporation,  manufacturer  of  forgings, 
2503  Blue  Island  Avenue,  Chicago,  has  let  a  contract  for 
a  two-story  shop,   29   x   76  ft.,   to  cost  $6,500. 

J.  Milhenning,  Inc.,  jewelry  manufacturer,  135  South  State 
Street,  Chicago,  has  awarded  contract  for  a  two-story  factory. 
43  X  120  ft.,  at  4626-34  Ravenswood  Avenue,  to  cost  $48,000. 

The  Carr,  Ryder  &  Adams  Co.,  manufacturer  of  interior 
woodwork,  Dubuque.  Iowa,  plans  to  construct  a  five  story 
factory  next  spring,  increasing  Its  working  force  by  200  men. 

The  plant  of  the  Culter  &  Proctor  Stove  Co.,  Peoria,  III., 
was  recently  damaged  by  fire. 

The  Wistrand  Mfg.  Co.,  manufacturer  of  agricultural  im- 
plements. Galva,  III.,  has  decided  to  abandon  foundry  opera- 
tion.'j  and  will  add  the  space  occupied  by  the  foundry  equip- 
ment to  its  general  machine  shop. 

C.  E.  Nlehoff  &  Co.,  149  West  Ohio  Street,  Chicago,  re- 
cently incorporated  with  $5,000  capital  stock,  is  manufactur- 
ing automotive  electric  service  parts.  Officers  are  Conrad  E. 
Nlehoff.  president,  and  M.  A.  Niehoft.  secretary  and  treasurer. 

Fire  recently   damaged  the  plant   of  the  Alt 
Co..   Bast   Moline,   111. 


gears  and  pinions  for  replacement  parts  in  automobiles. 
Officers  are  George  H.  Daskal.  president;  D.  H.  Daskal, 
treasurer ;  B.  J.  Merkle.  secretary  ;  David  Davis,  vice-presi- 
dent ;   Abram  Korff,   vice-president. 

The  Central  States  Metal  Sales  Co.,  53  West  Jacksort 
Boulevard,  Chicago,  recently  incorporated  with  $5,009  capital 
stock,  will  confine  itself  for  the  present  to  the  merchandising 
of  iron  and  steel  products.  However,  it  expects  to  operate 
a  rolling  mill  later,  probably  an  8-in.  mill.  Officers  are  J.  E. 
Gratteau,  president :  Frank  Siewenie.  vice-president  and 
treasurer,  and  W.  E.  Vahnker,  secretary. 

The  Rockford  Cabinet  Co.,  Twelfth  Street  and  Nineteenth 
Avenue,  Rockford,  111.,  has  awarded  a  general  contract  to  the 
Holmquist,  Peterson  Co.,  Swedish-American  Bank  Building, 
for  a  four-story  and  basement  addition,  100  x  225  ft.,  for  a 
veneering  and  assembling  works,  estimated  to  cost  $230,000 
with  machinery.     O.  E.  Landstrom  is  secretary. 

The  Rocky  Mountain  Marble  Co.,  Carbondale,  Colo.,  is 
planning  for  the  installation  of  tools  at  its  machine  shop, 
including  a  traveling  crane. 

The  Domestic  and  Foreign  Commerce  Department.  Chicago 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  10  South  La  Salle  Street,  has  re- 
ceived an  inquiry  from  a  company  at  Auckland,  New  Zea- 
land, desiring  to  purchase  American  machinery  for  the  manu- 
facture of  plaster  wall  board  and  kindred  products.  No.  2545. 

The  J.  I.  Case  Threshing  Machine  Co.,  210  East  Seventh 
Street,  Waterloo,  Iowa,  will  build  a  one-story  addition,  60  x 
60  ft.     Fred  Bussey  is  local  manager. 

The  Common  Council,  Eagle  Grove,  Iowa,  has  preliminary 
plans  for  a  municipal  electric  power  plant.  J.  K.  Baker,  city 
clerk,  is  In  charge. 

George  Watson,  care  of  Robert  E.  Watson,  119  South 
Third  Street.  Rockford,  111.,  is  having  plans  drawn  for  a  one- 
story  machine  shop,  42  x  100  ft.,  on  Walnut  Street. 

The  Minnesota  Power  &  Light  Co.,  Duluth,  Minn.,  re- 
cently organized  to  consolidate  the  Duluth-Edison  Electric 
Co..  General  Light  &  Power  Co.  and  the  Great  Northern 
Power  Co..  has  preliminary  plans  for  a  new  hydroelectric 
power  plant  in  the  northeastern  part  of  Minnesota,  estimated 
to  cost  $25,000,000  with  transmission  system. 

Darling  &  Co.,  4201  South  Ashland  Avenue,  Chicago,  are 
contemplating  the  erection  of  a  new  fertilizer  manufacturing 
plant  to  replace  their  works  recently  partially  destroyed  by 
fire,  estimated  to  cost  $500,000  with  machinery.  S.  J.  Riley, 
company  address,   is   architect.     C.   A.  Ailing  is  president. 


inum   Mfg. 


The  National  Gear  Co.,  213  North  Morgan  Street,  Chicago, 
recently  incorporated  with  $150,000  capital  stock,  has  a 
completely    equipped    factory    for    the    manufacture    of    ring 


Cleveland 

CLEVEL.4ND,    DeC.    10. 

THE  volume  of  business  and  inquiry  has  tapered 
off  with  the  approach  of  the  end  of  the  year  and 
the  trade  is  looking  for  a  quiet  period  the  remainder 
of  December.     There  is  a  fair  amount  of  business 
in    prospect,    but    in    most    cases    prospective    pur- 
chasers   will    not    place    their    orders    before    Jan- 
uary.    Sales  during  the  week  were  virtually  all  in 
single    machines.      No    action    has    been    taken    by 
the   New  York   Central   Railroad   on  its  recent  list 
and  the  trade  has  not  been  advised  whether  or  not 
the  business  will  be  placed  this  month. 
The    Acetylene    Stove    Mfg.    Co.,    Cleveland,    will   build    a 
one-story   factory,    60   x    160   ft.,   at  East   Fifty-ninth   Street 
and   Park  Avenue   at   an   estimated   cost   of   $20,000.     E.   L. 
Davis    is   secretary-treasurer. 

The  United  States  Aluminum  Co.,  2810  Harvard  Avenue, 
Cleveland,  will  erect  a  building,  100  x  300  ft.,  at  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  $40,000.  It  will  be  used  for  a  smelting  de- 
partment. 

The  city  of  Fostoria,  Ohio,  has  completed  plans  for  a 
sewage  disposal  plant  which  will  require  two  2100-gal.  per 
min.  motor  driven  pumps.  W.  O.  Bulger  is  city  engineer 
and  J.  M.  Chester,  Union  Bank  Building,  Pittsburgh,  con- 
sulting engineer. 

The  Columbia-Elyria  Power  Co.,  Elyria,  Ohio,  which 
has  been  organized  by  the  Elyria  Iron  &  Steel  Co.  and  the 
Columbia  Steel  Co.  to  build  a  Joint  power  plant,  has  engaged 
B.  R.  Shorover,  Oliver  Building,  Pittsburgh,  as  engineer. 
The  plant  will  have  a  capacity  of  approximately  4000  kw. 
and  will  cost  about  $250,000. 

The  Llbby-Owens  Sheet  Glass  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio,  is  taking 
bids  on  its  new  plate  glass  plant,  one-story,  187  x  1000  ft. 
Devore  &  Co.,  Nicholas  Building,  Toledo,  are  the  architects 
and   structural   engineers. 

The  Chicago  Pneumatic  Tool  Co.  has  completed  prelimin- 
ary plans  for  a  $.'i0.000  extension  to  Its  works  at  1241  Eaat 
Forty-ninth  Street,  Cleveland.  The  Austin  Co..  Cleveland, 
is   the   structural   engineer. 
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mission,    for    a    20,0OO,00O-gaI.    triple    transmission    flywhecF 
and  condensing  pumping  engine. 

The  East  Ohio  Mfg.  Co.,  Warren,  Ohio,  has  changed  its 
name  to  the  Thomas  Steel  Products  Co.  This  company  will 
shortly  begin  the  manufacture  of  cold  rolled  strip  steel. 
C.  G.  Thomas  is  president  and  C.  H.  Lewis,  secretary. 

The  G.  &  C.  Foundry  Co.,  Sandusky,  Ohio,  will  build  an 
addition  providing  6720  sq.  ft.  of  floor  space  which  will  be 
used   as  a   core 

The  Henry  Furnace  &  Foundry  Co.,  825  Long  Avenue. 
Cleveland,  has  purchased  the  former  plant  of  the  Folding  Box 
Co.  at  East  Fortieth  Street  and  the  Wheeling  &  Lake  Erie 
Railroad   and  will  shortly  move  to  the  new  quarters. 

The  McKay  Machine  Co.,  Toungatown,  has  authorized  ex- 
tensions to  its  plant  which  will  quadruple  its  shop  space  and 
treble  its  working  force,  involving  an  outlay 
$50,000.  The  company  specializes  in  the  manufacture  of  a 
machine  for  roller  leveling  sheets  and  is  operating  day  and 
night  shifts.  The  addition  will  have  about 
of  floor  space,  and  will  be  erected  by  the  Truscon  Steel  Co., 
Youngstown. 


The  A.  H.  Robinson  Co.,  5103  Detroit  Avenue,  Cleveland. 
[sheet  metal  worker,  will  erect  a  two-story  and  basement 
ctory,  31-  x  55  ft. 
The  Ashtabula  Water  &  Supply  Co..  Ashtabula,  Ohio,  Is 
k  planning  extensions  to  its  filtration  plant  involving  an  ex- 
penditure of  $150,000.  J.  N.  Chester,  Union  Bank  Building. 
[Pittsburgh,   is  consulting  engineer. 

The  American   Malleable   Casting  Co.,   Marion,   Ohio,  has 

(taken  bids  on  a   two-story   addition.   67   x   82   ft.,   Frank  D. 

(Chase,  645  North  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  is  the  engineer. 

The'  Stotter   Metal   Co..    Hanna   Building.    Cleveland,   has 

^commenced   the   erection   of   a   factory   with   8000   sq.   ft.    of 

space    at    Bessemer   Avenue    and    East    Seventy-eighth 

IStreet  for   the   manufacture   of   white   metals.      It   is   in   the 

irket  for  about  30  cast  iron  kettles  of  from  1000  to  3000  lb. 

apacity. 

The   Mahoning   Valley    Water    Co.,    Struthers,    Ohio,    has 

[awarded   contract  for  a  $20,000   filtration  plant.     The  G.   C. 

irnip   Construction  Co.,   223   East  Broad   Street,   Columbus, 

lie.  is  the  general  contractor. 

The  city  of  Painesville,  Ohio,  will  take  bids  about  Jan.  1 

Iter   pumps    and    water   mains    involving    an    expenditure    of 

|$150,000.     C.  S.  FuUerton  is  the  city  engineer. 

The  village  of  Barberton,  Ohio,  has  completed  plans  and 
I  will  take  bids  shortly  for  water  works  extensions,  including 
[pumping  stations  and  filtration  plant.  H.  W.  Alcorn  is  the 
[  city  engineer. 

The  Herbrand  Co..  Freemont.  Ohio,  has  resumed  the 
[erection  of  extensions  to  its  plant,  the  first  unit  of  which 
\vias  started  in  1919.     The  building  will  be   60  x  740  ft. 

The  National   Standard   Co..   Niles.   Mich.,  which  recently 
(acquired   the   plant   of    the    Falor    Rubber    Co.,    Akron,    Ohio, 
equipping  it   for  the  manufacture  of  welded  wire  used   in 
Jthe  manufacture  of  automobile  tires. 

The   city  of  Erie,  Pa.,  will  receive  bids  Jan.    23    through 
iSeorge    C.    Gensheimer.    secretary   of    the    waterworks    com- 


Milwaukee  j 

Milwaukee,  Dec.  10. 

A  MORE   hopeful    view    of   the    immediate    future 
of   machine-tool    business    is   appearing   in    a 
more   active    inquiry.     Orders   are   for   current   and 
future     delivery,     but     consist     mostly     of     single 
tools    to   scattering   sources.      The    American    Brass 
Co.,    Kenosha.    Wis.,    is    purchasing    equipment    for 
a   new  copper   wire   mill   and   has   placed   an   order 
of    considerable    size   for    miscellaneous    machinery 
with    the    Gisholt    Machine    Co..    Madison.    Wis.      A 
large    order    for   brewery    equipment    is   being   dis- 
tributed among  Milwaukee  shops  by  the  Cerveeeria 
Modelo.    S.    A..    Mexico    City.      This    includes    some 
rebuilt  and  used  machinery. 
The  Wausau  Motor   Parts  Co..  Wau.sau.  Wis.,   which   has 
been    incorporated    with    $50,000.    represents    a   reorganization 
of    the    Menominee    Piston    Ring    Co..    of    Menominee.    Midi  , 
the    controlling    interest    in    which    has    been    acquired    by    a 
group      of      Wausau      capital.        The      business      has      been 
transferred   to  a  leased   building  in   Wausau,    and    additional 
equipment    is    being   purchased    to    make    possible    an    output 
of  4000  to  5000  piston  rings  daily.     Pistons  for  gas  engines 
also    will    be    manufactured    and    other    engine    replacement 
parts  for   the   automotive  trade  are  to  be  added   to  the  line 
of    production.      S.    E.    Johnson,    chief   engineer,    is   treasurer 
of  the  new  corporation.     E.  H.  Viele  Is  assistant  secretary- 
treasurer  and  general  manager. 

Edward  A.  Juul.  architect,  Security  Bank  Building. 
Sheboygan,  Wis.,  has  been  engaged  by  an  unidentified  local 
interest  to  design  a  public  garage,  sales  and  service  build- 
ing. 100  X  140  ft.,  four  stories  and  basement,  estimated  to 
cost  $100,000.  Bids  probably  will  not  be  taken  before  Felx 
15.  as  the  project  will  not  mature  until  spring. 
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The  Cliffs-Smith  Co..  Sturgeon  Bay,  Wis.,  has  been  organ- 
ized to  manufacture  and  install  a  self-unloading  apparatus 
for    iron   ore    and    coal    carriers,    developed    by    the    Leathern 

D.  Smith  Dock  Co.,  Sturgeon  Bay.  The  Cleveland-ClitEs  Iron 
Co.  has  contracted  for  installations  in  four  steel  steamers, 
two  of  which  have  been  delivered  at  the  Smith  yards. 

The  American  Brass  Co.,  Kenosha,  Wis.,  division  Ana- 
conda Copper  Co.,  has  placed  the  general  contract  "with 
Paul  Riesen's  Sons  Co.,  1018  Humboldt  Avenue,  Milwaukee, 
for  erecting  a  new  copper  wire  mill,  220  x  540  ft.,  two 
stories,  of  brick  and  concrete.  Orders  are  being  placed  for 
.  rolling  and  drawing  mills,  motors,  and  special  machinery, 
considerable  of  which  will  be  built  to  order  by  the  Gisholt 
Machine  Co.,  Madison.  Wis.  C.  S.  Judd.  570  Elizabeth  Street. 
Kenosha,  is  vice-president  and  general  manager. 

The  Wald  Mfg.  Co..  1801  Martin  Avenue.  Sheboygan,  Wis.. 
manufacturer  of  motorcycle,  bicycle  and  automobile  ac- 
cessories and  small  parts,  has  practically  concluded  nego- 
tiations to  transfer  its  entire  business  to  Maysville.  Ky.. 
by  Jan  1.  Local  capital  is  providing  a  suitable  building. 
The  Wald  company  is  a  Wisconsin  corporation  with  $90,000 
capital,  and  will  be  reincorporated  in  Kentucky  with  $125,000 
capital.  Ewald  F.  Pawsat  is  president,  and  Herman  Pawsat 
is  secretary-treasurer. 

The  C.  W.  Rood  Engineering  Co.,  Wisconsin  Rapids.  Wis., 
heretofore  engaged  in  drainage  contracting,  is  entering  the 
field  of  manufacturing  hoisting  and  excavating  machinery. 
It  has  leased  a  factory  and  acquired  the  business  and  equip- 
ment of  the  Johnson  &  Sons  machine  shop,  which  is  to  De 
supplemented  by  a  list  of  new  tools,  for  which  inquiry  is 
being  made.  Members  of  the  Johnson  firm  have  become 
associated  with  the  Rood  company  and  will  manage  a  custom 
machine  and  repair  department. 

The  W.  T.  Raleigh  Co.,  Freeport,  111.,  has  engaged  J.  R.  & 

E.  J.  Law,  architects.  First  Central  Building,  Madison,  Wis., 
to  design  a  combination  garage  warehouse  and  service  build- 
ing to  cost  $75,000. 

The  Board  of  Education,  Kenosha,  Wis.,  will  take  bids 
shortly  after  Jan.  1  for  the  construction  of  a  new  $1,000,000 
high  school,  plans  for  which  are  being  completed  by  John 
C  Chubb,  architect.  109  North  Dearborn  Street.  Chicago.  It 
will  be  three  stories  and  basement.  150  x  250  x  200  ft.,  with 
auditorium,  two  gj'mnasiums.  science  laboratories,  manual 
training  shops,  etc.     Ella  F.  Powers  is  secretary  of  the  board. 

George  A.  Van  Velzer,  Elkhorn,  Wis.,  will  build  a  $25,000 
public  garage  and  service  building,  50  x  95  ft.,  two  stories 
and  basement.  Contracts  were  let  Dec.  5  and  completion  is 
specified  Jan.   15. 

The  Koehring  Co.,  Milwaukee,  has  deferred  until  at  least 
July  1,  1924,  the  proposed  erection  of  an  addition,  120  x 
360  ft.,  plans  for  which  have  been  prepared  by  Van  Ryn  & 
DeGelleke,  architects.  116  Grand  Avenue.  It  is  located 
at  Thirty-first  Street  and  Concordia  Avenue  and  manufac- 
tures paving  and  concrete  mixer  units,  contractors'  hoists. 
etc. 

The  Specialty  Mfg.  Co..  Rice  Lake.  Wis.,  has  been  in- 
corporated with  $10,000  capital  and  will  establish  a  fac- 
tory for  the  production  of  automotive  accessories,  car  equip- 
ment, manual  tools,  etc.  The  incorporators  include  C.  V. 
Beggs  and   O.   L.   Frederickson. 

The  Standard  Motor  Parts  Co.,  recently  incorporated  at 
Racine,  Wis.,  has  changed  its  name  to  the  General  Parts 
Corporation,  and  will  enlarge  its  scope  to  include  produc- 
tion of  metal  products  of  all  kinds. 

The  Wisconsin  Foundry  &  Machine  Co.,  Madison,  Wis.,  is 
marketing  a  new  issue  of  $35,000  of  8  per  cent  cumulative 
preferred  stock  to  finance  development  of  its  business  and 
production.  It  manufactures  castings,  metal  products,  ma- 
chinery and  supplies  for  mines,  steam  plants,  creameries, 
stone  quarries,  automobile  repair  shops  and  similar  purposes, 
and  is  also  a  jobber  in  electric  motors,  dynamos,  power  plant 
specialties,  etc.  G.  W.  Bothara  is  president,  and  A.  J. 
Buenzli.  treasurer  and  general  manager. 


South  Atlji^^l^  States 


Trade  Changes 

The  Atlantic  Coast  Shipbuilders'  Association  has  moved 
its  executive  offices  from  1701  Walnut  Street.  Philadelphia,  to 
1600  Walnut  Street,  same  city. 

The  Blaw-Knox  Co..  Pittsburgh,  announces  that  Charles 
K.  Wehn  will  have  charge  of  a  special  department  devoted 
to  Blaw-Knox  standard  steel  buildings  and  structural  steel 
in  Illinois  and  adjoining  states,  with  headquarters  in  the 
Peoples  Gas   Building,   Chicago. 

The  Pawling  &  Harnischfeger  Co.,  Milwaukee,  manu- 
facturers of  excavators,  cranes  and  machine  tools,  have  ap- 
pointed N.  P.  Farrar  as  district  manager,  with  ofBces  at 
605  Stephen  Girard  Building,  Philadelphia,  and  50  Church 
Street.  New  York. 


Baltimore,  Dec.  10. 

THE  Board  of  Estimates.  City  Hall,  Baltimore,  has  in- 
cluded in  tlie  ordinance  of  estimates  for  1924  an  item  of 
$65,000  for  erecting  and  equipping  a  repair  plant  for  the 
Fire  Department.  It  will  be  built  at  Key  Highway  and  Fort 
Avenue  and  will  replace  the  present  shops  on  Market  Place. 

The  Holtson  Mfg.  Corporation,  119  East  York  Street, 
Baltimore,  recently  incorporated  with  $10,000  capital  stock, 
has  acquired  a  plant  which  will  be  used  for  a  general  ma- 
chine shop,  gas  engine  repairing  and  the  manufacture  of  oil 
burners.     James  B.  Holtson  is  president. 

A  two-story  service  building  to  cost  $57,000  will  be  built 
at  Port  Avenue  and  Leadenhall  Street.  Baltimore,  by  the 
Consolidated  Gas,  Electric  Light  &  Power  Co.,  Lexington 
Building. 

Bids  will  soon  be  asked  by  the  General  Elevator  Co.,  400 
South  Charles  Street,  Baltimore,  for  a  one-story  plant, 
67  X  160  ft,  to  cost  $60,000.  W.  S.  Austin,  1002  Maryland 
Trust  Building,  is  engineer. 

Electric  power  equipment,  refrigerating  machinery,  filter 
presses,  engines  and  other  equipment  will  be  installed  in  the 
addition  to  be  erected  by  the  American  Cellulose  &  Chemical 
Mfg.  Co.,  Amcelle.  to  cost  about  $2,000,000.  for  which  a 
general  contract  has  been  let  to  the  Austin  Co..  Philadelphia. 
Within  the  next  twelve  months  it  is  expected  to  build  other 
extensions  to  cost  $3,000,000.  Dr.  Camille  Drayfus  is  presi- 
dent    New  York  ofBces  are  at  15  East  Twenty-sixth  Street. 

The  Oxford  Roofing  &  Sheet  Metal  Co..  Oxford,  N.  C, 
recently  organized,  has  coitunenced  the  construction  of  a 
plant  and  is  in  tlie  market  for  sheet-metal  working  equip- 
ment and  operating  machinery.  L.  E.  Byrum  is  president, 
and  J.  J.  Walters,  secretary  and  treasurer. 

Evans  &  Kramer,  232  West  Broad  Street,  Richmond,  Va., 
operating  a  machine  works,  are  planning  for  the  installation 
of  a  lathe,  drill  presses  and  other  equipment. 

The  Cunningham  Brick  Co..  Greensboro.  N'.  C.  plans  a 
power  house  at  its  new  works  on  150  acres  near  Gordon- 
town.  N.  C.  estimated  to  cost  $80,000  with  machinery.  I.  H. 
Cunningham  is  president. 

The  Hamlet  Ice  Co..  Hamlet,  N.  C,  will  commence  the 
erection  of  an  ice-manufacturing  and  cold  storage  plant  to 
cost  $100,000  including  machinery. 

The  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  Wash- 
ington, has  information  of  a  project  in  South  America  for 
which  American  canning  machinery  to  cost  about  $60,000  will 
be  purchased.     Reference  No.  12928. 

The  Dorchester  Lumber  Co.,  Badham.  S.  C.  has  Inquiries 
out  for  two  electric  generators  and  auxiliary  equipment,  from 
50  to  60  kw.  and  25  to  30  kw.  capacity  respectively. 

The  Southern  Public  Utilities  Co..  Piedmont.  S.  C,  Is 
disposing  of  a  bond  issue  of  $4,000,000,  a  portion  of  the 
proceeds  to  be  used  for  extensions.  It  is  building  a  new 
hydroelectric  power  plant  at  Mountain  Island.  E.  C.  Mar-  I 
shall  is  president. 

Tlie  Shambow  Shuttle  Co..  Woonsocket.  R.  I.,  has  acquired 
the  former  plant  of  the  Cyclone  Motors  Corporation,  Green- 
ville, N.  C,  and  will  remodel  for  new  works,  estimated  to 
cost  $250,000.  It  is  planned  to  remove  company  head 
quarters  to  this   location.      J.  C.   Shambow  is  president. 

The  Hackley-Morrison  Co..  Inc..  1708  Lewis  Street,  Rich 
mond.  Va..  machinery  dealer,  is  in  the  market  for  an  electric 
alternator.  125  kw.  capacity,  belted  type,  with  exciter,  switch 
board  and  auxiliary  apparatus. 

In  connection  with  a  project  for  the  construction  of  ! 
pipe  line,  pumping  plants,  oil  refinery,  power  house  and  other 
structures,  estimated  to  cost  $20,000,000,  to  be  carried  out 
by  a  Canadian  corporation  in  Colombia,  South  America 
accordance  with  Government  concession,  recently  granted, 
one  of  the  officials  is  now  in  the  United  States  for  the  pur- 
chase of  a  portion  of  the  equipment.  Full  information,  with 
the  New  York  address  of  purchasing  officer,  is  available  at 
the  office  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce, 
Washington.     Reference  No.  Colombia  35  xa. 

D.  P.  Martin.  Cobbtown,  Ga.,  is  in  the  market  for  an  oil- 
operated  engine,  about  25  hp.  capacity,  with  auxiliary  equip- 
ment. 

The  City  Table  &  Mantle  Co..  Fremont  Avenue  and 
Briscoe  Street,  Baltimore,  has  purchased  the  factory  of  the 
United  States  Lithographing  Co.,  425-29  Grindall  Street,  and 
will  remodel  it  for  new  works. 

Bids  will  be  received  by  the  general  purchasing  officer 
Panama  Canal,  Washington,  until  Dec.  19  for  two  boiler  feed 
pumps,  3000  ft.  plow  steel  wire  rope,  two  chain  hoists,  2500 
ft  brass  condenser  tubes  and  other  miscellaneous  equipment, 
circular  1579  :  until  Dec.  17  for  200  tender-brake  shoes,  " 
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■teel  drums,  12,500  lb.  common  wire  nails,  200  lb.  copper 
nails,  cold  rolled  sheet  copper,  bronze  and  other  kindred 
material,  circular  1578. 

The  Buieau  of  foreign  and  Domi'stlo  Commerce,  Wash- 
ington, has  Information  of  a  company  at  Mlnlch,  ICgypt,  In 
the  market  for  American  machinery  for  a  cottonseed  oil  mill. 
No.  8376 ;  also  of  a  firm  at  Merlda.  Yucatan,  desiring  to 
purchase  baking  machinery,  No.  8390. 

The  Southern  I'ower  Co.,  Charlotte.  N.  C,  has  tentative 
plans  for  a  steam-operated  electric  generating  plant  In  the 
vicinity  of  Lyman,  S.  C. 

The  Southern  Iron  &  Equipment  Co.,  217  Grant  Building. 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  has  Inquiries  out  tor  a  boring  mill,  motor- 
driven,  42  In.,  Bullard  or  King  type;  also  tor  one  bendint; 
roll,  10  to  12  ft. 

M.  P.  Mollei-,  Hagerstown,  Md.,  operating  a  local  plant 
for  pipe  organ  manufacture,  and  head  of  the  Crawford  Auto- 
mobile Co..  has  purchased  the  former  plant  of  the  Maryland 
Metal  Products  Co.,  previously  acquired  by  the  Poole  Engi- 
neering &  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore,  and  later  resold  to  Ray- 
mond J.  Funkhouser,  Hagerstown..  It  will  be  remodeled  by 
the  Crawford  company  for  the  manufacture  of  taxicabs  and 
parts. 

W.  H.  Allen,  Elizabethton,  Tenn.,  has  acquired  property 
at  Marion,  Va..  for  a  new  brick  manufacturing  plant,  to 
Include  power  house,  estimated  to  cost  $55,000  with  equip- 
ment.    A  company  will  be  organized. 

The  City  Council,  Florence,  S.  C,  plans  Uie  installation  of 
electric  pumping  machinery  in  connection  with  waterworks 
and  sewerage  plants  to  cost  $350,000.    Bonds  have  been  voted. 

The  Bedford  Tire  &  Rubber  Co..  Bedford,  Va.,  recently 
formed  with  a  capital  of  $1,000,000,  has  plans  for  the  initial 
unit,  80  X  300  ft.,  estimated  to  cost  $125,000  with  machinery, 
L.  R.  Gills  is  president,  and  J.  J.  Scott,  secretary  and 
treasurer. 

The  Susquehanna  Power  Co.,  Elkton,  Md.,  is  perfecting 
plans  for  a  new  hydroelectric  generating  plant  at  Conowingo. 
Md.,  on  the  Susquehanna  River,  with  ultimate  capacity  of 
500.000  hp.,  to  cost  $1,500,000  with  machinery.  A  trans- 
mission system  will  be  built  through  the  Delaware  and  Mary- 
land peninsula  districts. 

The  United  States  Engineer  Office,  Old  Federal  Building. 
Wilmington.  Dei.,  will  receive  bids  until  Dec.  20  for  two  feed 
water  heaters. 

The  Quartermaster.  United  States  Marine  Corps,  Wash- 
ington, will  take  bids  until  Dec.  28  for  200  machine  bolts. 
20.000  insulated  staples,  200  clamps,  31.000  ft.  wire,  200 
batteries  and  other  equipment,  schedule  255. 

The  Mallory  Machinery  Corporation,  522  Light  Street. 
Baltimore,  is  in  the  market  for  used  equipment  as  follows : 
Two  double-cylinder,  double-drum  and  swinger  steam  hoists 
without  boilers,  cylinders  10  x  12  or  larger;  also  two  stiff- 
leg  derricks,  40  or  50  ft.  and  boom  50  or  60  ft.,  with  capacity 
of  40  to  50  tons. 


St.  Louis 

St.  Louis,  Dec.  10. 

A  BOND  issue  of  $200,000  is  being  considered  by  the  City 
Council.  Fort  Scott.  Kan.,  for  a  municipal  electric  power 
plant.     Roger  Toles  is  engineer. 

The  Handy  Motor  Co.,  Linwood  and  Holmes  Streets,  Kan- 
sas City,  Mo.,  Jefferson  W.  Handy,  head,  is  considering  plans 
for  a  two-story  and  basement  service  and  repair  building. 
105  X  120  ft.,  to  cost  $100,000. 

Bids  will  be  received  by  the  Board  of  Public  Service,  208 
City  Hall,  St.  Louis,  until  Jan.  2  for  a  refrigerating  plant  lor 
municipal  service,  including  8  and  15-ton  compressors,  Dnne 
tank  and  equipment,  freezing  tank,  etc. 

The  Missouri  Power  &  Light  Co.,  Jefferson  City,  Mo., 
recently  organized  to  take  over  and  consolidate  ten  electric 
light  and  power  companies,  is  disposing  of  a  bond  issue  of 
$4,000,000.  a  portion  of  the  proceeds  to  be  used  for  exj)an- 
sion.  Plans  are  being  considered  for  a  central  steam- 
operated  generating  plant,  with  transmission  system,  to  cost 
in  excess  of  $2,000,000  with  equipment.  Clement  Studebaker, 
Jr.,  connected  with  the  Studebaker  automobile  interests. 
South   Bend.  Ind.,  is  president. 

The  Taskee  Iron  &  Ore  Co.,  Wappapello,  Mo.,  contem- 
plates the  construction  of  a  new  concentrating  plant  and 
washery  in  the  vicinity  of  Taskee,  Mo.,  estimated  to  cost 
$100,000  with  machinery.  AH  equipment  will  be  electrically 
operated.  IJ.  E.  Springer  and  I.  W.  Rodgers  head  the 
company. 

Bids  will  be  received  by  Frank  Preston,  city  clerk,  Holden, 
Mo.,  until  Dec.  18  for  four  250,000-gal.  capacity  centrifugal 
pumps,  with  motors;  10,000-gal.  steel  tank  on  120-ft.  tower, 
100,000-gal.    capacity,    with    auxiliary    equipment,    for   exten- 


sions In  the  municipal  waterworks.  E.  E.  Harper,  3031  Park 
Avenue,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Is  consulting  engineer. 

The  Board  of  Education,  Pine  Bluff.  Ark.,  plans  a  com- 
lilete  department  for  vocational  and  manual  training  at  the 
proiKiHCd  local  Junior  high  school,  estimated  to  cost  $280,000, 
for  which  plans  will  soon  be  available. 

The  Morse  Engineering  Co.,  1626  Chemical  Building,  St. 
Louis,  has  inquiries  out  for  a  Diesel  engine,  about  100  hp. 
capacity  ;  also  for  50  to  75  hp.  electric  alternators. 

The  Common  Council,  Norbome,  Mo.,  Is  having  plans 
drawn  for  a  municipal  light  and  power  plant  and  water- 
works, estimated  to  cost  $130,000  with  equipment.  J.  P. 
Davis,  305  Central  Trust  Building,  Is  consulting  engineer. 

The  Marquette  Cement  Co.,  Cape  Girardeau,  Mo.,  has 
awarded  a  general  contract  to  the  McDonald  Engineering 
Co.,  Chicago,  for  additions  in  its  plant.  Including  a  three- 
story  packing  and  loading  works,  estimated  to  cost  $100,000 
with  equipment. 

The  Southwestern  Light  &  Power  Co..  Oklahoma  City. 
Okla.,  has  arranged  an  appropriation  of  about  $700,000  for 
extensions  In  its  steam-operated  electric  generating  plant, 
including  the  installation  of  a  new  3300  kva.  turbo-generator, 
boilers,  cooling  tower,  switchboard  and  other  equipment ;  also 
for  extensions  in  transmission  system  to  Quanah,  Tex.,  and 
other  points. 

The  Milton  Oil  Co.,  Sedalia,  Mo.,  has  Inquiries  out  for  a 
number  of  portable  metal  buildings,  suitable  for  warehouse 
and  kindred  service.     Eugene  H.  Milton  is  president. 

The  Polar  Wave  Ice  &  Fuel  Co.,  3626  Olive  Street,  St. 
Louis,  has  leased  a  two-story  building  to  be  erected  on  Pen- 
rose Avenue,  122  x  230  ft.,  for  a  new  ice  and  refrigerating 
plant,  to  cost  $175,000.  H.  G.  Clymer,  Wainwright  Building, 
is  architect. 

The  Common  Council,  Festus,  Mo.,  plans  the  installation 
of  electric  pumping  machinery  at  the  proposed  municipal 
waterworks  and  sewerage  plant,  for  which  bonds  tor  $175,000 
have  been  voted. 

A  manual  training  department  will  be  installed  in  the 
two-story  and  basement  addition  to  be  erected  at  the  school 
on  Independence  Avenue.  Mount  Washington,  Mo.,  estimated 
to  cost  $210,000,  for  which  foundations  will  be  laid  at  once. 
The  Board  of  Education  is  in  charge. 

The  Producers'  Cold  Storage  Co.,  Chillicothe,  Mo.,  will 
take  bids  at  once,  to  be  opened  early  in  January,  for  ice  and 
refrigerating  machinery  for  installation  in  its  two-story  and 
basement  plant,  63  x  140  ft.,  at  Trenton,  Mo.,  to  cost  about 
$90,000.  J.  R,  Sparks,  Chillicothe,  is  architect.  F.  G.  Peters 
is  general  manager. 


Buffalo 

Buffalo,    Dec.    10. 

PLANS  are  being  perfected  by  the  Doehler  Die  Casting 
Co.,  Court  and  Ninth  Streets,  Brooklyn,  N.  T.,  for  a  new 
plant  at  Batavia,  N.  Y. 

The  American  La  France  Fire  Engine  Co.,  Elmira,  N.  Y., 
manufacturer  of  motor-driven  Are  equipment,  has  acquired 
property  at  San  Francisco  for  a  branch  assembling  plant, 
with  repair  department,  estimated  to  cost  $200,000  with 
equipment. 

The  Morrison  Auto  Sheet  Metal  Works,  26  Easi  North 
Street,  Buffalo,  is  taking  bids  on  general  contract  for  a 
five-story  plant,  90  x  140  ft.,  to  cost  approximately  $190,000. 
It  is  understood  that  the  company  will  occupy  a  portion  only 
of  the  building  for  the  present.  G.  M.  Wolfe,  1377  Main 
Street,   is  architect. 

The  Hadley  Paper  Corporation,  Hadley,  N.  Y.,  plans  the 
in.stallation  of  additional  equipment,  including  transmission 
apparatus.     R.  H.   Redlin  is  general  manager. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Co.,  Pennsylvania  Terminal, 
New  York,  has  plans  for  a  one-story  machine  shop  at  Olean, 
N.  Y„   to  cost  $50,000. 

Power  equipment,  conveying,  hoisting  and  other  ma- 
chinery will  be  installed  in  the  flour  milling  plant  to 'be 
erected  at  Buffalo  by  the  Russell-Miller  Milling  Co.,  Minne- 
apolis, Minn.,  estimated  to  cost  $750,000. 

Bids  on  general  contract  have  been  called  by  the  Rome 
Mfg.  Co..  Railroad  Avenue,  Rome,  N.  Y.,  manufacturer  of 
forgings,  etc.,  for  its  proposed  additions,  one  and  two-stories, 
estimated  to  cost  $200,000.  Lockwood,  Greene  &  Co.,  101 
Park  Avenue.  New  York,  are  architects  and  engineers. 

S.  Adams  &  Sons,  South  George  Street,  Rome,  N.  Y., 
manufacturer  of  agricultural  implements,  etc.,  plan  the  in- 
stallation of  additional  foundry  equipment  to  replace  a  recent 
fire  loss. 

The   Kensington-Davis   Corporation.    144    Kensington   Ave- 
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nue,  Buffalo,  has  awarded  a  general  contract  to  the  Austin 
Co.,  Cleveland,  for  a  one-story  foundry,  140  x  305  ft.,  to 
cost  approximately  $125,000  with  equipment. 

The  Adams  Axle  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  T.,  an  interest  of  the 
Durant  Motors,  Inc.,  1819  Broadway,  New  York,  will  operate 
a  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  automobile  axles,  taking  over 
this  branch  of  the  parent  company's  business  heretofore  con- 
ducted at  Findlay,  Ohio. 

The  Kitts  Steam  Specialty  Co.,  56  East  Second  Street, 
Oswego,  N.  T.,  manufacturer  of  power  house  equipment,  has 
preliminary  plans  for  additions  and  the  installation  of  new 
equipment. 

The  American  Auto  Parts  &.  Service  Co.,  Buffalo,  will 
build  a  one-story  works.  45  x  105  ft.,  at  82  Broadway.  Jacob 
Dworkin  is  one  of  the  heads  of  the  company. 

Fire,  Dec.  1,  destroyed  a  portion  of  the  four-story  plant 
of  the  W.  A.  Case  &  Son  Mfg.  Co..  42-48  Washington  Street. 
Buffalo,  manufacturer  of  pipe,  plumbing  equipment,  etc.,  at 
31-33  Main  Street,  with  loss  estimated  at  $200,000,  including 
equipment.     It  is  planned  to  rebuild. 

The  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  New  York,  26  Broadway,  New 
York,  plans  for  the  construction  of  storage  and  distributing 
plants  at  Medina,  Albion  and  other  points  on  the  New  York 
State  Barge  Canal,  to  cost  more  than  $250,000  wjith  equip- 
ment. 

The  Fearless  Dish  Washer  Co..  Rochester,  N.  Y..  is  plan- 
ning the  installation  of  equipment  at  its  plant,  175  Colvin 
Street,  to  replace  machinery  recently  damaged  by  Are. 
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Cincinnati 

Cincinnati,  Dec.  10. 
RDERS  for  machine  tools  continue  at  a  fair 
to  date  December  shows  hardly  any 
slackening  compared  with  the  same  period  in 
November.  Some  railroad  lists  are  reported  to 
have  been  closed  the  past  week,  including  one 
issued  by  the  Chicago  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  a  few 
months  ago,  and  on  which  a  number  of  lathes  were 
bought.  Purchasing  by  the  automotive  industry 
has  slackened  somewhat,  but  a  fair  volume  of 
orders   is   still  coming   from    this  source. 

Buying  from  the  general   industrial  field  is  fair. 
though  orders  are  confined  to  one  and  two  machines. 
Indications  at  present  point  to  a  large  number  of 
inquiries  now  pending  being  postponed   until   after 
the   first    of    the    year.      Several    railroad    lists,    in 
course   of  preparation,   are  expected   to  be  out   the 
last   week  of   December,   as  the   roads   are   said   to 
be  in  need  of  the  equipment  and  would  have  pur- 
chased   sooner   had   not    the    appropriations   already 
been  expended. 
The    U.    S.    Engineers'    Office,    Louisville,    Ky.,    will    open 
bids  Jan.    3   for  furnishing,  delivering  and  erecting  gates  for 
Lock   No.    45,   Ohio  River. 

The  Standard  Pulley  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  has  been 
organized  with  a  capitalization  of  $100,000  and  is  practically 
a  reorganization  of  the  Standard  Pulley  Co.  It  will  erect 
a  machine  shop  at  1738  Powers  Street,  adjoining  the  foundry 
building  now  occupying  part  of  the  site.  Considerable  ma- 
chine tool  equipment  will  be  purchased.  J.  F.  Jewett,  1738 
Powers  Street,  is  one  of  the  incorporators  of  the  company. 
The  Lunkenheimer  Co.,  valve  manufacturer,  Cincinnati, 
is  having  plans  prepared  for  an  addition,  bids  on  which 
will  be  taken  about  Jan.  1.  The  building  will  probably  be 
of  steel  construction,  six  stories,  140  x  490  ft. 

The  W.  F.  Robertson  Steel  &  Iron  Co.,  Cincinnati,  which 
recently  purchased  the  plant  of  the  Hudson  Sheet  &  Tinplate 
Co.,  Marietta,  Ohio,  has  not  as  yet  determined  what  dis- 
position will  be  made  of  the  property,  though  it  is  reported 
that  the  plant  will  be  operated  in  connection  with  a  large 
can  manufacturing  works  to  be  erected  there.  Definite 
announcement  of  plans  is  expected  before  the  first  of  the 
year. 

The  Eagle  Waystop  &  Signal  Co..  Cincinnati,  has  been 
incoHJOrated  with  a  capitalization  of  $25,000  to  take  over 
the  business  formerly  conducted  by  Henry  Backer  &  Co., 
at  2016  Elm  Street.  The  company,  in  addition  to  manu- 
facturing tools,  dies  and  fixtures,  will  manufacture  a  special 
stop   signal   lamp   for   automobiles. 

The  Troy  Metals  Products  Co..  Springfield,  Ohio,  will 
move  its  plant  to  Troy,  Ohio,  about  Feb.  1.  and  has  pur- 
chased the  former  plant  of  the  McKinnon  Dash  Co.  It 
manufactures  automobile  parts  and  accessories,  besides  doing 
general  contract  work. 

The  Cardiff  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  Rockwood.  Tenn.,   is  plan- 


ning for  extensions  and  the  installation  of  mechanical  drying 
machinery,  power  equipment  and  other  apparatus.  S.  N. 
Oakley    is    secretary. 

Fire,  Dec.  2,  destroyed  a  portion  of  the  plant  of  the 
Valley  Cotton  Oil  Co.,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  with  loss  estimated 
at   $150,000   including  machinery.     It  is  planned   to   rebuild. 

The  Day-Evans  Iron  Works,  Inc.,  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  has 
commenced  work  on  its  proposed  plant  for  the  manufacture 
of  mine  cars,  mine  car  wheels,  etc.,  consisting  of  a  one-story 
foundry,  75  x  160  ft.;  one-story  machine  shop,  72  x  160  ft.; 
one-story  forge  shop,  25  x  48  ft.;  core  room,  36  x  48  ft.,  and 
other  structures.     A.  W.   Evans  is  general  manager. 

The  Sawbrook  Steel  Castings  Co.,  Elmwood  Place,  Cin- 
cinnati, has  been  incorporated  with  capital  stock  of  $300,000. 
It  expects  to  do  a  local  business,  producing  about  150  tons 
per  month  and  specializing  on  annular  section  work,  such  as 
gear  blanks.  Contracts  will  be  placed  shortly  for  building 
and  equipment.  E.  S.  Sawtelle  is  president ;  A.  E.  Anderson, 
vice-president,  and  E.  L.  Brooks,  secretary-treasurer. 


Detroit 

Detroit,  Dec.   10. 

FURTHER  expansion  of  the  Fisher  Body  interests  has 
been  announced  by  Charles  T.  Fisher,  vice-president,  which 
provides  for  the  reconstruction  and  enlargement  of  the  plate 
glass  plant  at  Blairsville,  Pa.,  and  for  the  erection  of  another 
plant  at  Ottawa,  III.,  larger  than  the  one  now  in  operation. 
These  are  both  operated  by  the  National  Plate  Glass  Co.. 
a  subsidiary  of  the  Fisher  corporation,  with  headquarters  in 
Detroit.  Rebuilding  of  the  Blairsville  plant  is  under  way 
and  it  is  estimated  that  the  new  work  will  cost  approximately 
$5,000,000.  The  Ottawa  plant  is  estimated  to  cost  about 
$10,000,000. 

The  Chatfleld  Foundry  Co.,  Escanaba,  Mich.,  has  pur- 
chased the  Nau  Brass  Foundry  of  Manistique,  Mich.,  and 
will  merge  the  two  companies  in  the  Chatfield  plant,  Mr. 
Nau  will  retain  an  interest  in  the  consolidation. 

The  Conant-Donalson  Co.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  which  pur- 
chased the  plant  of  the  Acme  Universal  Joint  Co.,  is  planning 
to  produce  a  line  of  tools  after  the  first  of  the  year  in 
addition  to  its  production  of  universal  joints. 

The  Whyte  Motor  Products  Co.,  a  Chicago  concern,  has 
moved  its  plant  to  Muskegon  Heights.  Mich.,  having  taken 
over  25,000  sq.  ft.  of  fioor  space  in  the  Michigan  Washing 
Machine  Co.  building.  It  manufactures  the  Whyte  motor- 
control  for  automobiles.  Machinery  is  being  moved  from 
the  Chicago  plant  and  some  additional  equipment  will  prob- 
ably be  purchased  in  the  near  future.  The  company  has 
been  incorporated  in  Michigan  with  a  capitalization  of  $1,- 
000,000.  The  officers  are  L.  T.  Jamme,  president;  C.  E. 
Mitchell,  secretary ;  Joseph  A.  Jones,  sales  manager,  all  of 
Chicago.  Benjamin  J.  Affleck,  president  Universal  Portland 
Cement  Co.,   is  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors. 

The  Sauzedde-Buchanan  Mfg.  Co.,  Mt.  Clemens,  Mich., 
tool  manufacturer,  has  leased  a  portion  of  the  Sarns  ma- 
chine shop  for  increased  production.  It  will  soon  begin  the 
manufacture   of   the   Sauzedde   automobile   wire    wheel   on   a 

The  Ornamental  Bronze  Co.,  Big  Rapids.  Mich.,  has  been 
organized  by  E.  R.  and  E.  F.  Deady  to  manufacture  bronze 
tablets,  architectural  bronze,  etc.  It  is  at  present  operating 
in  a  part  of  the  Binney  Machine  Co.'s  plant. 

The  Hugh  Lyons  Co.,  manufacturer  of  metal  fixtures, 
Lansing,  Mich.,  plans  to  erect  a  two-story  factory,  60  x  200  ft. 

The  Atlas  Drop  Forge  Co..  Lansing,  Mich.,  will  increase 
its  power  plant  within  the  next  year  by  the  addition  of  some 
boiler  capacity,  monorail  coal  conveyor  and  automatic  stokers. 

Plans  have  been  filed  by  the  Michigan  Stamping  Co.,  11631 
Mack  Avenue,  Detroit,  for  a  five-story  addition  estimated  to 
cost  $750,000  including  machinery.  Albert  Kahn,  1000  Mar- 
quette Building,  is  architect. 

The  Michigan  Carton  Co.,  Battle  Creek.  Mich.,  will  com- 
mence the  erection  of  a  two-story  addition,  170  x  270  ft.,  to 
cost  about  $35,000.  M.  J.  Morehouse,  343  South  Dearborn 
Street,   Chicago,    is  architect. 

R.  C.  Silver,  521  Free  Press  Building.  Detroit,  machinery 
dealer,  has  inquiries  out  for  a  punch,  shears,  band  saw  and 
other   similar   heavy   duty   tools. 

The  Aetna  Portland  Cement  Co.,  Essexville,  Mich.,  is 
planning  for  additions  and  the  installation  of  new  kilns, 
electric  power  equipment  and  other  machinery,  estimated  to 
cost  $225,000.     Work  will  commence  in  the  spring. 

The  Ford  Motor  Co.,  River  Rouge,  Detroit,  has  awarded 
a  contract  to  the  Bryant  &  Detwiler  Co.,  Dime  Bank  Build- 
ing, for  the  erection  of  an  addition  to  its  main  motor  works, 
to   cost  $150,000. 

The  Flat  Rock  Chuck  Co..  Flat  Rock,  Mich.,  is  planning 
for  the  installation  of  nickel  plating  and  other  equipment. 
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The  MiicRay  Concrete  Products  Co..  HL'5  navlne  Road, 
Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  recently  organized,  will  commence  the 
erection  of  a  plant,  60  x  85  ft.,  to  cost  $25,000  with  ma- 
chinery. William  MacKlnzle  and  Edward  G.  Raymond  head 
the  company. 

The  Reo  Motor  Car  Co.,  Lansing,  Mich.,  Is  completing 
arrangements  for  the  purchase  of  the  plant  of  the  Duplex 
Truck  Co..  for  about  $200,000.  It  will  extend  the  buildings 
and  Install  additional  equipment  for  assembling  busses 
and  other  special  cars.  The  Duplex  company  plans  to 
continue  operations  on  a  smaller  scale  at  its  Charlotte,  Mich., 
works. 

The  Michigan  Electric  &  Mfg.,  Co.,  Lake  Linden.  Mich., 
has  been  Incorporated  with  $75,000  capital  stock  to  manu- 
facture fractional  horse  power  electric  motors  and  similar 
products.  Physical  assets  and  the  plant  of  the  Calumet  Motor 
Co.  have  been  purchased.  The  company  Is  in  the  market  for 
materials  for  the  manufacture  of  these  products.  F.  C. 
Perry  is  president  and  general  manager,  and  F.  W.  Vigelius. 
asurer. 


Indiana 

INDIANAPOUS,    Dec.     10. 

CONTRACT  has  been  let  by  the  Overhead  Door  Co.,  Hart- 
ford  City.    Ind..   to   J.    E.    Clark.    Hartford   City,   for   the 
erection  of  a  new  plant  to  cost  about  $40,000. 

The  Greencastle  Gas  &  Electric  Co.,  Greencastle.  Ind..  is 
planning  for  the  installation  of  a  water-gas  set  and  other 
equipment  at  its  gas  works. 

The  Premier  Motors.  Inc.,  Indianapolis,  is  installing  addi- 
tional equipment  at  its  plant  and  proposes  to  double  the 
output  of   taxicabs  and  other  automobiles. 

The  Rybolt  Heating  Co.,  Indianapolis,  has  work  under 
way  on  a  new  plant  at  1414  North  Capital  Avenue,  for  the 
manufacture  of  heating  equipment. 

The  Wayne  Tank  &  Pump  Co..  Fort  Wayne.  Ind..  has 
awarded  a  general  contract  to  the  Indiana  Engineering  & 
Construction  Co.,  Central  Building,  for  a  one-story  addition, 
SO  X  220  ft.,  to  cost  approximately  $55,000. 

The  Consumers  Power  Co..  Owensville,  Ind..  has  acquired 
the  plant  and  property  of  the  Owensville  Light  Co..  and 
plans  for  extensions  and  the  installation  of  additional 
equipment. 

The  Standard  Oil  Co.,  of  Indiana,  Indianapolis,  is  planning 
for  the  installation  of  equipment  at  its  refinery  at  Casper. 
Wyo.,  for  a  new  unit  for  the  production  of  asphalt  products, 
including  stills,    pumping   and    mixing   machinery,   etc. 

The  Rochester  Gas  &  Fuel  Co..  Rochester,  Ind..  will  in- 
stall  a   new   water-gas   set  and   other   equipment. 
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Pittsburgh 

Pittsburgh.  Dec.  10. 
-ACHINE  tool  business  still  is  light  in  this  dis- 
interest of  the  trade  centers  in  the  in- 
quiry   of    the    Standard    Sanitary    Mfg.    Co..    which 
now  is  tabulating  bids  on  30  tools  for  its  new  Bal- 
timore plant.    Awards  against  this  list  are  expected 
soon.     An    outstanding    power    equipment    order    of 
the   week   has   been    one    from    the    Carnegie    Steel 
Co.    for    six    steam-driven.    50,000cu.    ft. -per    min. 
turbo  blowers  for  its  Carrie  furnaces,   Rankin.  Pa., 
to  the  Ingersoll-Rand  Co. 
The  Carnegie  Steel  Co..  Pittsburgh,  has  put  out  an  inquiry 
for  15  waste  heat  boilers,  each  with  a  capacity  for  develop- 
ing 450-hp.,  to  be  installed  in  the  open-hearth  steel  depart- 
ment of  its  Farrell  plant. 

Plans  are  being  considered  by  the  Acme  Steel  Construc- 
tion Co.,  Homestead.  Pa.,  for  new  works  on  property  recently 
acquired  in  the  Wickliffe  industrial  section.  Youngstown. 
Ohio. 

The  Dayton  Taxicab  Co..  Inc..  East  Pittsburgh,  has  leased 
the  former  plant  of  the  Deidrick  Glass  Co..  Monaca,  Pa., 
for  a  new  works.  Remodeling  and  equipment  installation 
will  soon  commence. 

The  Board  of  Water  Commissioners.  701  French  Street, 
Erie.  Pa..  G.  C.  Gensheimer.  secretary,  will  soon  take  bids 
for  a  high  duty  pumping  engine,  triple  expansion  type,  for 
the   municipal   waterworks. 

H.  M.  Waugh,  Bluefleld.  W.  Va.,  has  inquiries  out  for  a 
number  of  industrial  dump  cars,  each  about  12  cu.  yd. 
capacity. 

The  United  States  Auto  Chain  &  Twin  Hook  Co..  Grafton, 
W.  Va..  Is  concluding  arrangements  with  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  Oakland.  Md..  for  a  10-acre  site  for  a  new  plant 


to  co.st  approximately  $100,000  with  equipment.  It  is  pro- 
posed  to  remove  the  Grafton   works  to  the  new  location. 

H.  E.  Rutherford  and  S.  F.  Lucas.  Tarentum.  Pa.,  are 
organizing  a  company  to  construct  a  glass  plant  in  this  sec- 
tion, to  cost  close  to  $1,000,000  with  machinery.  It  will 
Include   a   power   house. 

Electric  power  equipment,  conveying  apparatus  and  other 
equipment  will  be  Installed  In  the  two-story  and  basement 
printing  plant  to  be  erected  by  the  Ohio  Valley  Publishing 
Co.,  Parkersburg,  W.  Va.,  for  which  T.  T.  Sansbury.  Guar- 
antee Building,  is  architect.  R.  L.  McFarland  Is  president 
and    general    manager. 


The  Gulf  States 


BlRMINQHAM.    DCC.     10. 

WORK  Will  commence  by  the  Houston  Power  Co.,  Newton. 
Ala.,  for  a  hydroelectric  generating  plant  with  initial 
capacity  of  5000  hp.,  estimated  to  cost  $500,000  with  ma- 
chinery  and   power  dam. 

The  American  Arsenic  Co.,  Inc.,  506  Lincoln  Life  Building, 
Birmingham,  contemplates  the  erection  of  a  reduction  plant 
in  the  vicinity  of  Cragford,  Ala.,  with  by-products  works 
for  gold,  lead  and  other  metal  recovery,  estimated  to  cost 
$150,000   with  machinery. 

Fire.  Dec.  3.  destroyed  a  portion  of  the  mill  of  the  Gulf 
Paper  Co..  Mobile.  Ala.,  at  Crichton.  Ala.,  with  loss  estimated 
at  $200,000  with  equipment.  Rebuilding  is  being  con- 
sidered. J.  M.  Walsh  is  president,  and  G.  H.  Mackie.  local 
manager. 

The  Port  Arthur  Ice  &  Refrigerating  Co.,  Port  Arthur. 
Tex.,  has  plans  for  new  works  estimated  to  cost  $325,000 
with  machinery.  Stone  &  Webster.  Inc..  147  Milk  Street. 
Boston,  is  architect  and  engineer. 

Broadbent  &  Greeting.  Ocala.  Fla.,  have  inquiries  out  for 
a  steam  shovel.  Erie  or  Bucyrus  type,  with  ?4-yd.  capacity 
clamshell  bucket,   with  or  without  shovel  attachment. 

The  Southern  Cement  Products  Co.,  Menchaca  Street. 
San  Antonio.  *Tex.,  has  acquired  adjoining  property  and 
plans  a  one-story  addition. 

The  Texas  &  Pacific  Railway  Co.,  Dallas,  Tex.,  now  being 
reorganized,  has  preliminary  plans  for  new  car  and  loco- 
motive repair  works  at  the  local  Belt  Line  junction  and  its 
right  of  way,  to  cost  $1,000,000  with  equipment.  J.  F.  Lan- 
caster is  receiver  for  the  road. 

The  York  Engineering  &  Supply  Co.,  2201  Texas  Avenue, 
Houston,  ice  and  refrigerating  equipment,  oil  well  equipment, 
etc..  contemplates  a  new  four-story  plant  and  distributing 
works.    100   X   150   ft.,    estimated   to   cost   $85,000   with   equip- 

The  Humble  Oil  &  Refining  Co.,  Houston,  Tex.,  plans  to  re- 
build the  portion  of  its  works  at  Mildred,  Tex.,  recently 
destroyed  by  fire  with  loss  estimated  at  $100,000,  including 
equipment. 

Bids  will  be  received  by  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of 
the  Port  of  New  Orleans,  New  Court  Building,  until  Dec. 
20,  for  steel  rolling  doors,  about  28.000  sq.  ft.  Requisition 
E.  D.  14360.  Specifications  at  the  office  of  the  Supervisor  of 
Purchases.  1  Canal  Street.     J.  H.  Walsh  is  general  manager. 

The  Heinze  Engineering  Laboratories,  Tampa.  Fla..  manu- 
facturer of  mechanical  equipment,  has  tentative  plans  for 
the  establishment  of  a  branch  factory  at  El  Paso.  Tex. 

The  Texas  Boiler  Works.  3214  Hickory  Street.  Dallas.  Tex., 
plans  the  installation  of  electric  welding  equipment.  H.  H. 
Sharp   is   one   of  the   heads  of  the  company. 

The  City  Council,  Miami.  Fla.,  is  planning  for  extensions 
in  the  municipal  electric  light  and  power  plant  to  double 
the   present  capacity.     H.   H.   Hyman   is  superintendent. 

The  Southern  Utilities  Co..  West  Palm  Beach.  Fla..  plans 
extensions  in  its  local  power  plant,  including  the  installation 
of  additional  boilers,   turbines  and  auxiliary  machinery. 

The  Florida  East  Coast  Railway  Co.,  St.  Augustine,  Fla., 
has  tentative  plans  for  repair  shops,  yard  and  terminal  in 
the  vicinity  of  Bowden.  Fla..  to  cost  $100,000.  W.  G.  Brown, 
engineering  department.  St.  Augustine,  is  engineer  in  charge. 

Manual  training  equipment  will  be  installed  in  the  new 
high  school  to  be  erected  at  Tavares.  Fla..  estimated  to  cost 
$200,000,  for  which  bids  will  soon  be  called  on  a  general  con- 
tract.    Alan  J.  McDonough.   Eustis,   Fla.,   is  architect. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Rockdale.  Tex.,  is  interested 
in  a  project  for  a  local  oil  manufacturing  plant,  to  be 
operated  by  a  compnay  headed  by  C.  W.  Arlitt,  Austin,  Tex., 
to  cost  $75,000. 

A.  B.  Hale,  Tampa,  Fla.,  is  perfecting  plans  for  the  organ- 
ization of  a  company  to  build  an  ice-manufacturing  and  cold 
storage   plant  at  Orlando.   Fla..   to  cost   $80,000. 

The  Silicon  I'roducts  Co.,  Tredegar,  Ala.,  will  establish  a 
plant  for  the  manufacture  of  silica  brick  and  kindred  products. 
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estimated  to  cost  $90,000,  including  equipment.  A  reduc- 
tion mill  will  also  be  built.  Contracts  for  a  portion  ot  the 
equipment  are  being  let.  James  &  Breckler,  Louisville,  are 
chemiral  engineers.  Charles  L,.  Jackson  is  one  of  the  heads 
of  the  company  in  charge. 

Sutton.  Steele  &  Steele.  Inc..  Forney  Avenue.  Dallas,  Tex., 
manufacturer  of  machinery,  is  planning  the  installation  of 
an  electric  generator  and  auxiliary  equipment. 

The  Common  Council,  Oak  Grove..  La.,  is  planning  the 
installation  of  a  municipal  electric  light  and  power  plant. 
.\  new  waterworks,  with  electrical  pumping  equipment,  is 
also  under  consideration. 

Bids  will  be  received  by  H.  L.  Stark,  chairman.  Board 
of  Regents,  University  of  Texas.  Orange,  Tex.,  until  Jan. 
14  for  the  construction  of  a  power  house  at  the  Medical 
College  at  Galveston,  in  connection  with  a  new  administration 
building,  esUmated  to  cost  $300,000.  The  H.  M.  Greene  Co., 
North  Texas  Building,  Dallas,  is  architect. 

The  H.  &  H.  Machine  Works.  First  Avenue,  Decatur, 
Ala.,  has  tentative  plans  for  a  new  plant.  Negotiations  are 
under  way  for  the  purchase  of  a  site. 


72  X  240  ft.,  to  cost  $65,000.     Gordon  La  Barr,  4110  Moneta 
Avenue,    is    architect. 

The  National  Ice  &  Cold  Storage  Co.,  Postal  Telegraph 
Building.  San  Francisco,  is  negotiating  for  property  at  Hay- 
ward,  Cal.,  as  a  site  for  a  new  ice-manufacturing  and  cold 
storage  plant  to  cost  approximately  $S0,000. 


Pacific  Coast 

S.\N  Fr.\ncisco,  Dec.  5. 

BIDS  will  be  received  by  the  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks, 
Navy  Department,  Washington,  until  Jan.  16  for  a  fuel 
oil  storage  plant  at  the  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard,  including 
four  motor-driven  centifugal  pumps ;  one  motor-driven  agi- 
tating pump  ;  air  compressors  ;  two  50,000-bbl.  fuel  oil  tanks  ; 
tanks  on  steel  towers  and  auxiliary  equipment,  specifica- 
tion   4717. 

The  Ward  Heater  Co.,  1314  South  Central  Avenue,  Los 
Angeles,  manufacturer  of  gas  furnaces  and  heaters,  is 
having  plans  drawn  for  new  works  consisting  of  foundry, 
plating  works,  assembling  shop  and  other  buildings,  esti- 
mated to  cost  $250,000  with  machinery.  Benjamin  J.  Bloser, 
Consolidated  Realty  Building,   is  architect. 

The  Hawley  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  Oregon  City,  Ore.,  nas 
tentative  plans  for  a  new  plant  at  Third  and  Main  Streets, 
with  power  house,  estimated  to  cost  $1,000,000  with  ma- 
chinery. 

The  Board  of  Education,  Venice,  Cat.,  is  planning  for 
an  addition  to  its  mechanical  arts  school  to  cost  about 
$50,000.     Machine  tools  and  other  equipment  will  be  installed. 

Tlie  W.  B.  Bastian  Mfg.  Co.,  2117  Violet  Street,  Los 
Angeles,  manufacturer  of  water  heaters,  has  preliminary 
plans  for  a  branch  plant  at  Emeryville,  Cal.,  estimated  to 
cost   $85,000. 

Coony  &  Winterbottora,  1400  Santa  Fe  Avenue.  Los 
Angeles,  manufacturers  of  pipe,  plumbing  equipment,  etc., 
will  commence  the  erection  of  a  one  and  two-story  plant. 
95  x  145  ft.,  on  Hunter  Street,  to  cost  $50,000  with  equipment. 

The  Portland  Pulp  &  Paper  Co..  Portland,  Ore.,  Roy  H. 
Mills,  Slo  Broadway  Building,  president,  organized  with  a 
capital  of  $1,500,000,  is  planning  for  a  new  pulp  and  paper 
mill  near  Portland,  to  cost  $750,000  with  machinery.  A 
power  house  will  be  erected.  D.  E.  Fry  is  also  interested  in 
the   new  company. 

The  Central  Oregon  Sugar  Co.,  Portland,  Ore.,  has 
awarded  a  general  contract  to  the  Schwartz  Engineering 
Co.,  Denver.  Colo.,  for  a  new  refinery  at  Prineville,  Ore., 
with  daily  output  of  about  400  tons,  estimated  to  cost  $700.- 
000   with  machinery.     A.    C.   Goodwin   is  president. 

The  Hoyt  Heater  Co.,  2S50  East  Second  Street.  Los 
Angeles,  manufacturer  ot  automatic  water  heaters,  is  hav- 
ing plans  drawn  for  a  one-story  factory,  70  x  200  ft.,  to 
cost  $35,000.  Walker  &  Eisen,  Pacific  Finance  Building, 
are    architects. 

The  Riddle  Sheet  Metal  Works,  1067  Folsom  Street,  San 
Francisco,  has  awarded  contract  to  Otto  Johnson,  San 
Francisco,  for  a  two-story  addition,  estimated  to  cost  $20,000. 
Plans  are  also  being  drawn  for  an  extension  to  cost  $15,000. 
Dodge  A.  Riedy,  Pacific  Building,    is  architect. 

The  Washington  Irrigation  &  Development  Co.,  Henry 
Building,  Seattle,  is  planning  for  a  hydroelectric  generating 
plant  on  the  Columbia  River,  near  Priest  Rapids,  with 
capacity  ot  350,000  h.p.,  estimated  to  cost  $5,000,000. 

The  Lyons-California  Glace  Fruit  Co.,  Salem,  Ore.,  is  hav- 
ing plans  drawn  for  a  four-story  ice-manufacturing  and  cold 
storage  plant,  estimated  to  cost  $450,000  with  machinery. 
A.  C.  Raas  is  local  manager. 

The  Gj-psum  Tile  Factory,  Inc..  Huntington  Park,  Cal., 
has  plans  for  new  works  on  Slauson  Avenue,  estimated  to  cost 
$50,000  with  equipment.     N.  J.  Martin  heads  the  company. 

The  Pacifle  Wire  Screen  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Is  having  plans 
prepared   for  a  one-story   factory  on   East   Fifteenth   Street, 


Canada 

Toronto,    Dec.    10. 

MACHINE-TOOL  inquiries  are  numerous  in 
most  lines,  and  while  individual  sales  are 
chiefly  for  small  lots,  buyers  are  fairly  numerous 
and  the  aggregate  orders  reach  a  very  good  volume. 
Although  no  special  industry  can  be  singled  out 
as  the  most  active  purchaser,  the  automotive  in- 
dustry is  furnishing  a  good  share  of  the  demand 
and  woodworking  equipment  for  saw  and  lumber 
mills  is  also  well  up  on  the  list. 

The  Canadian  railroads  have  not  ordered  any 
large  volume  of  equipment  during  the  past  two  or 
three  months,  but  it  is  thought  that  these  interests 
will  send  out  lists  again  soon  after  the  first  of 
the   year. 

E.  Poulin,  133  Dupont  Street.  Quebec,  is  asking  for  a 
small  lathe. 

J.  H.  Rattray,  Wallace  Block.  Cobalt,  Ont..  is  in  the 
market  for  mining  machinery. 

A.  Sirois.  Rimouski.  Que.,  is  in  the  market  for  a  drum 
saw  and   a  self-feed   rip   saw  for  a  lumber  mill. 

The  John  Lewis  Peg  &  Box  Co.,  Ship  Harbor,  N.  S., 
whose  factory  was  recently  destroyed  by  fire,  will  rebuild 
without  delay   and    is  interested   in  woodworking  equipment. 

L.  Pelletier,  Rimouski,  Que.,  will  erect  sawmill  and  is  ask- 
ing for  equipment. 

Goddard  &  Appleby,  664  Union  Avenue,  Montreal,  is  in 
the  market  for  equipment  for  an  automobile  repair  shop, 
including  lathes,  emery   stand,  etc. 

The  Canadian  Bridge  Co.,  Walkerville,  Ont..  has  started 
work  on  an   addition  to  its  galvanizing  plant  to  cost  $8,000. 

The  Western  University,  London.  Ont.,  will  spend  $50,000 
on  equipment  for  a  laboratory.  J.  H.  Moore.  489  Richmond 
Street  is  architect. 

A.  Urquhart,  1640  St.  James  Street,  Montreal,  is  in  the 
market  for  a  small  screw  cutting  lathe,  3  to  5  ft.  bed. 

P.  Hurtulise.  Bourget,  ■  Que.,  is  buildinga  forge  shop 
and  is   interested   in   prices  and  information   on   equipment. 

The  A.  B.  Ormsby  Co.,  Ltd..  manufacturer  of  rolling 
steel  doors,  sheet  metal  products,  etc.,  has  purchased  the 
factory  at  138-166  Van  Home  Street,  Toronto,  formerly 
occupied  by  the  Sorenson  Sheet  Metal  Co.  The  Ormsby 
company  will  transfer  the  machinery  from  its  old  plant  on 
King  and  Dufterin  Streets  to  the  new  premises  in  the  near 
future. 

The  Board  of  Education,  London,  Ont.,  is  in  the  market 
for  equipment  and  tools  for  a  manual  training  department. 
A.  N.  Udy  is  chairman  of  the  board. 

J.  Lacasse  Shoe  Co.,  Montreal,  is  in  the  market  for 
equipment  for  a  shoe  factory.  Z.  Lacasse,  1771  Ave.  de 
Chateaubriand  is  purchasing  agent. 

Newcombe  &  Tingley,  Halifax,  N.  S.,  is  in  the  market 
for  polishing  and  stone  cutting  tools  and  equipment  for 
monumental  works.     H.  W.  Tingley  is  purchasing  agent. 

The  Champlain  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Belleville,  Ont.,  has 
leased  a  factory  for  the  manufacture  of  tires,  tubes  and 
miscellaneous   rubber   goods. 

The  Quebec  Harbor  Commission,  Quebec,  is  perfecting 
plans  for  the  construction  _of  a  six-story  cold  storage  plant 
on  the  waterfront,  totaling  about  500,000  cu.  ft.  of  refrig- 
erating space,  with  power  plant  adjoining,  to  cost  $600,000 
with  machinery. 

The  J.  B.  Watson  Furniture  Co..  Kincardine,  Ont.,  pro- 
pose  to  build  addition  to  cost   $20,000. 

The  Ottawa  Electric  Co.,  Ltd.,  Ottawa,  Ont..  is  building 
a  machine  shop  and  power  house,  as  well  as  a  garage 
to  cost  $25,000. 

The  St.  Regis  Paper  Co.  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  has 
awarded  a  general  contract  in  connection  with  a  $100,000 
hydroelectric  power  development  at  Godbout,  Que.,  to  the 
Canadian  Comstock  Co..  Montreal.  The  contract  includes 
installation  ot  water  wheels,  generators,  penstock,  trans- 
mission lines,  pumps,  motors  and  electrical  distributors. 
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The  Victoria  Lumber  &  Mle.  Co.,  Chcmalnus,  B.  C,  will 
rebuild  Its  fnolory  recently  destroyed  by  fire  and  Is  In  market 
for  equipment. 

The  Hammond  Cedar  Milling  Co.,  Tort  Coqultlam,  B.  C. 
Is  building  a  lumber  mill  to  cost  J200.000  and  Is  in  the 
market  tor  equipment.     D.  Hartnell  Is  purchasing  agent. 

The  United  Shingle  Mills,  New  Westminster,  B.  C,  will 
rebuild  shingle  mill  recently  destroyed  by  Are  and  Is  asking 
tor  machinery  and  equipment  for  a  new  factory. 

A  company  In  which  H.  W.  Kent  of  Portland,  Ore.,  and 
B.  A.  Strawbrldge  of  Seattle.  Wash.,  are  Interested  plan  the 
erection  of  lumber  mill,  woodpulp  and  sulphite  mill  at  Ed- 
monds,  Vancouver   Island,    B.    C. 

The  United  Grain  Growers  Ltd.,  Winnipeg,  Man.,  is 
planning  an  addition  to  the  elevator  at  I'ort  Arthur,  Ont., 
to  cost  $1,200,000. 


NEW  TRADE  PUBLICATIONS 


STEEL   AND    INDUSTRIAL   STOCKS 

The  range  of  prices  on  active  steel  and   Industrial   stocks 

from  Monday  of  last  week  to  Monday  of  this  week  was  as 
follows : 

Low      High  Low      High 

Allis-Chalmers  ..    42%     45%  Inland    38         ZSVt 

.\m.  B.  S.  &  Pdy.  75%     77V4  Int.  Har 76%     78V4 

American  Can   ..102       105%  Int.  Har.  pf 107J4   108% 

Am.  Can  pf 109%    110%  Jones  &  L'ghlin.lOS        108 

Am.  Car  &  Fdry.160%   ISSMj  Lima    Loco 64%      67% 

Am.  Car  &  P.  pf.  122%    1221.,  Midvale    Steel    ..    28i^      29% 

American  Loco.  .    72%      74%  Nat. -Acme     8%        9 

Am.  Loco,  pf 117        117  Nat.    En.    &   Stm.   39%      40% 

Am.    Radiator...   86         95  N.   T.   Air   Brake  40%     41' 

Am.  Radiator  pf.  123        123  Nova  Scotia  Stl. .    14%      14V. 

Am.    Stl.    Fdries.    38%      4Gy8  Otis  Steel    8%        9% 

.\m.  Stl.  Fd.  pf..l01%    102  Otis  Steel   pf...  .    57  57% 

Baldwin    Loco... 124%    128  Pressed  Steel  Car  53%      55 

Bald.  Loco.  pf..  .111       111  Pressed   Steel  pf.   84         84 

Bethlehem  Steel.    52%      54%  Replogle  Steel.  .  .    12%      13% 

Beth.  Stl.   7%  pf.  92         93  Republic    47%      4ii 

Br.   Em.   Steel...      4%       4%  Republic   pf.     ...   92         92% 

Br.  Em.  Stl.  1  pf.   13%      13%  Steel  of  Canada..    72  73% 

Cambria   Iron    ..39         39  Superior  Steel    ..    31%     31% 

Chic.    Pneu.    Tool   83%      84  Transue-Wms.    ..33%      34 

Colo.    Fuel    23%      24%  Un.  Alloy  Steel.  .    30%      31i 

Crucible  Steel    ..    66         68%  U.   S.   Pipe 54%      59% 

Crucible  Stl.  pf..    90%      90%  U.  S.  Pipe  pt 82  83 

Deere   pf 61%      62  U.  S.   Steel 94%      95% 

Gen.  Electric    ...181       197  U.  S.   Steel  pf...ll8%   119 

Gt.  No.  Ore  Cert.   32  32%  Vanadium    Steel.    29%      31% 

Gulf  States  Steel   79%      83i-  W'house  Air  Br. .    84%      85 

Harbison-Walk.  .114        115  T'gstown  S.   &  T.   68%      69i.: 


Industrial  Finances 


Plant  of  the  Barney  &  Smith  Car  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio,  will 
again  be  offered  for  sale  Dec.  14,  at  the  request  of  a  bidder 
who  was  unable  to  attend  the  sale  Dec.  5,  at  which  no  bidders 
appeared. 

Supplementing  the  recent  announcement  of  the  merging 
of  the  Advance  Pump  &  Compressor  Co.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich., 
with  the  American  Steam  Pump  Co.  of  that  city.  President 
Richard  R.  Hicks,  of  the  American  company,  called  a  meet- 
ing of  the  stockholders,  at  which  a  stock  dividend  of  68  per 
cent,  or  $340,000,  was  declared,  in  addition  to  deciding  to 
increase  the  capital  stock  from  $500,000  to  $1,000,000.  The 
merger  adds  45,000  ft.  of  manufacturing  space  to  the  Amer- 
ican plant,  which  now  has  a  total  of  205.000  sq.  ft.  Officers 
of  the  American  Steam  Pump  Co.,  which  are  the  same  as 
before  the  merger  are :  Richard  R.  Hicks,  president  and 
treasurer ;  John  W.  Bailey,  vice-president ;  Walter  R.  Munn. 
secretary,  and  M.  C.  Abbey,  superintendent. 

The  Hanna  Furnace  Co.  has  declared  a  quarterly  divi- 
dend of  2  per  cent  on  the  preferred  stock,  payable  Dec.  15 
to   stock  of   record   Dec.    5. 

Directors  of  the  Motor  Wheel  corporation,  Lansing,  Mich., 
have  declared  a  dividend  of  2  per  cent  in  cash  on  the  com- 
mon stock  payable  Dec.   20  to  stock  of  record  Dec.   10. 

Stockholders  of  the  Atlas  Steel  Co.  have  been  notified  that 
liquidation  of  the  corporation  may  be  necessary  unless  the 
offering  of  $3,000,000  8  per  cent  cumulative  preferred  stock 
IS  supported.  Notwithstanding  the  handicap  of  insufficient 
working  capital,  earnings  of  the  company  for  the  year  end- 
ing Oct.    1,   last,   were   $328,964. 

The  Hartford  Electric  Steel  Corporation,  Hartford,  Conn., 
has  filed  a  preliminary  certificate  of  dissolution. 

Judge  Thomas,  United  States  District  Court,  has  named 
Louis  L.  Driggs  and  A.  Lapides  receivers  for  the  Drlggs  Ord- 
nance &  Mfg.  Co.    The  Cincinnati  Body  Co.   claims   $27,665. 


Concrete  FloorInK  Prepar»«loim, — The  Master  Builders 
Co.,  Cleveland.  Two  pamphlets  descriptive  of  two  new 
products,  "Colormlx,"  a  preparation  for  mixing  with 
concrete  to  give  a  permanent  color  to  concrete  floors, 
and  "Qulckllx,"  a  concrete  floor  patcher.  "Colormlx"  Is 
manufactured  in  seven  colors,  tile  red,  battleship  gray, 
linoleum  brown,  nlle  green,  buff,  white  and  black.  With 
"Qulckllx"  it  Is  claimed  that  It  makes  old  fioors  like  new, 
the  patch  hardening  within  48  hr. 

WrniiKht    Pipe The    National    Tube    Co.,    Pittsburgh. 

Pamphlet  entitled,  "Seven  Wonders  of  Wrought  Pipe," 
relating  various  accidents  which  gave  thorough  tests  of 
the  strength,  ductility  and  uniformity  of  National 
wrought  pipe. 

Paint Aluminum   Co.    of    America,    New    Kensington. 

Pa.  A  pamphlet  on  the  composition  and  characteristics 
and  the   special   properties   of   aluminum   paint. 

Alloy  for  Dies.— The  Cutler-Hammer  Mfg.  Co.,  Mil- 
waukee, Wis.  A  pamphlet  on  "Kinlte,"  a  cast  alloy  of 
steel  for  use  in  making  drawing,  blanking  or  forming 
dies.  Scores  are  illustrated.  "Kompite"  dies  are  also 
shown  and  discussed.  The  publication  supersedes  No. 
2034. 

Small  Tools  and  Gages.— Pratt  &  Whitney  Co.,  Hart- 
ford. Catalog  No.  11.  about  500  pages,  5x7%  in.  in 
size,  contains  sizes  and  prices  of  the  company's  small 
tools  and  gages.  The  catalog  is  divided  into  ten  sec- 
tions and  includes  an  index.  Material  is  conveniently 
arranged  and  illustrations  are  numerous.  The  section 
on  taps  includes  an  outline  of  the  company's  method  of 
measuring  the  pitch  diameter  of  screw  threads.  A 
section  is  devoted  to  dies  and  another  to  screw  plates, 
the  latter  including  one  and  two  stock  sets,  and  com- 
bination sets.  The  milling  cutter  section  includes  plain, 
side,  inserted-blade  milling  cutters,  gear  cutters  and 
many  other  types.  A  short  section  lists  cutters  for 
the  company's  machines.  Many  types  of  reamers  are 
shown  and  sections  are  devoted  to  punches,  drills  and 
miscellaneous  tools,  respectively.  The  gages  on  which 
data  and  prices  are  given  include  the  Hoke.  Swedish  type. 
standard  measuring  machine,  super-micrometer,  plug 
gages,  and  thread  gages.  Railroad  gages  are  shown  in 
a  separate  section.  More  than  50  pages  are  given  to 
useful   information,    including   tables. 

Combined  Barometer  and  Vacnum  Recorder. — Uehling 
Instrument  Co.,  Paterson,  N.  .1.  Bulletin  150,  four  pages. 
Describes  and  illustrates  combined  barometer  and 
vacuum  recorder  for  checking  turbine  and  condenser 
performance.  The  illustrations  include  a  sectional  draw- 
ing and  a  full-sized  reproduction  of  recorder  chart.  The 
instrument  operates  on  the  hydrostatic  principle  and 
diaphragms,  tube  springs  and  multiplying  lever  me- 
chanisms have  been   eliminated. 

In.sulation. — Armstrong  Cork  &  Insulation  Co.  Pitts- 
burgh. In  an  attractive  64-page  booklet,  printed  in  two 
colors,  has  been  gathered  a  large  amount  of  data  cover- 
ing insulation  problems  where  the  temperatures  in- 
volved are  between  200  and  1500  deg.  Fahr.  The  work 
:s  divided  into  sections  dealing  respectively  with  in- 
sulating materials,  steam  pipe  covering,  industrial 
equipment,  stoves  and  ranges,  engineering  service,  and 
definitions  and  tables.  Special  forms  of  Insulating 
blocks  are  given  particular  attention,  both  by  illustra- 
tion and  text  matter. 


New  Books  Received 

History  of  the  Union  Pacific.  By  Nelson  Trottman. 
Pages  412,  6x8%  in.,  illustrated.  Published  by  Ronald 
Press  Co.,  20  Vesey  Street,  New  York.    Price,  $5. 

Technical  Writing.  By  T.  A.  Rickard.  Pages  377, 
5  X  IVi  in.  Second  edition,  rewrittsn  and  enlarged. 
Published  by  John  Wiley  &  Sons,  Inc.,  432  Fourth 
Avenue,  New  York.     Price,  $2. 

Power  Plant  Machinery.  Vol.  1,  Mechanism  of  Steam 
Engines.  Second  edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  By 
Walter  H.  James  and  Myron  W.  Dole.  Pages  277,  6x9 
in.;  244  figures  and  81  problems.  Published  by  John 
Wiley  &  Sons,  Inc.,  432  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York. 
Price,  $3. 


Current  Metal  Prices 


On  Small  Lota,  Delivered  from  Merchants'  Stocks,  New  York  City 


The  following  quotations  are  made  by  New  York 
City  warehouses. 

As  there  are  many  consumers  whose  requirements 
are  not  sufficiently  heavy  to  warrant  their  placing  or- 
ders with  manufacturers  for  shipments  in  carload  lots 
from  mills,  these  prices  are  given  for  their  convenience. 


On  a  number  of  items  the  base  price  only  is  given, 
it  being  impossible  to  name  every  size. 

The  wholesale  prices  at  which  large  lots  are  sold 
by  manufacturers  for  direct  shipment  from  mills  are 
given  in  the  market  reports  appearing  in  a  preceding 


part  of  The  Iron  Age  under  the  general  heading  of 
5"  and  "Non-Ferrous  Metals." 


'Iron  and  Steel  Markets" 


Iron    and    Soft    Steel    Bars    and    Shapes 

Bars: 

Refined  iron  bars,  base  price 3.54c. 

Swedish  charcoal  iron  bars,  base 7.00c.  to  7.25c. 

Soft  steel  bars,  base  price  3.54c. 

Hoops,  base  price  5.19c. 

Bands,  base  price   4.39c. 

Beams  and  channels,  angles  and  tees,  3  in.  x   % 

in.  and  larger,  base  3.64c. 

Channels,   angles   and   tees   under  3   in.   x    14    in., 

base    3.54c. 

Merchant   Steel 

Per  Lb. 
Tire,  1^  x  %   in.  and  larger   3.60c. 

(Smooth  finish,  1  to  2%  x  %  in.  and  larger) .. 4.10c. 

Toe-calk,  %  x  %  in.  and  larg«r 4.60c. 

Cold-rolled  strip,  soft  and  quarter  hard.  .7.50c.  to  8.50c. 

Open-hearth,  spring  steel   4.50c.  to  7.50c. 

Shafting  and  Screw  Stock: 

Rounds    4.40c.  to  4.65c. 

Squares,  flats  and  hex 4.90c.  to  5.15c. 

Standard  tool  steel,  base  price 15.00c. 

Extra  tool  steel 18.00c. 

Special  tool  steel   23.00c. 

High  speed  steel,  18  per  cent  tungsten 75c.  to  80c. 


Tank    Plates— Steel 


%  in.  and  heavi 


Sheets 


Bhie   Annealed  Per  Lb 

No.   10    4.34c. 

No.   12    4.39c. 

No.   14    4.44c. 

No.   16    4.54c. 

Box  Annealed — Black 

Soft  Steel  Blued  Stove 

C.  R.,  One  Pass  Pipe  Sheet 

Per  Lb.  Per  Lb. 

Nos.  18  to  20 4.40c.  to  4.70c.  

Nos.   22  and  24 4.45c.  to  4.85c. 

No.  26 ■ 4.50c.  to  4.90c. 

No.  28 4.60c.  to  5.00c. 

No.  30 4.80c.  to  5.20c.  

No.  28  and  lighter,  36  in.  wide,  20c.  higher. 

Galvanized  Per  Lb. 

No.  14 4.70c.  to  5.10c. 

No.  16 4.85c.  to  5.25c. 

Nos.  18  and  20 5.00c.  to  5.40c. 

Nos.  22  and  24   5.15c.  to  5.55c. 

No.  26 5.30c.  to  5.70c. 

No.  27 5.4.5c.  to  5.85c. 

No.  28  5.60c.  to  6.00c. 

No.  30 6.05c.  to  6.45c. 

No.  28  and  lighter,  36  in.  wide,  20c.  higher. 


5.10c. 
5.15c. 
5.25c. 


Welded  Pipe 


Standard  Steel 

Black  Galv 
%  in.  Butt. . .  —41 
%  in.  Butt...  —46 
1-3  in.  Butt..  —48 
2%-6  in.  Lap.  —44 
7-8  in.  Lap.  .  —41 
9-12  in.  Lap.  .   —34 


24 
—32 
—34 
—30 
—11 
—  6 


Wrong ht   Iron 

Black  Galv. 

%   in.  Butt...  —  4  +19 

%   in.  Butt...  —11  +  9 

1-1%  in.  Butt.  —14  +  6 

2   in.   Lap —  5  +14 

2%-6  in.  Lap.  —  9  +9 

7-12  in.  Lap..  —  3  +16 


steel   TVlre 

Base  Price*  on  No.  9  Gage  and  Coarser  Per  Lb. 

Bright  basic   4.75c.  to  5.00c. 

Annealed    soft    4.75c.  to  5.00c. 

Galvanized    annealed    5.40c.  to  5.65c. 

Coppered    basic    5.40c.  to  5.65c. 

Tinned  soft  Bessemer    6.40c.  to  6.65c. 

•Regular  extras  for  lighter  gage. 


Bra.ss    Sheet.    Rod,   Tnbe    and   Wire 

EASE  PRICE 

High  brass  sheet    17%c.  to  18%c. 

High  brass  wire   18%c.  to  19%c. 

Brass  rods  I5%c.  to  leVaC 

Brass  tube,  brazed    25?4c.  to  27%c. 

Brass  tube,  seamless   22     c.  to  23     c. 

Copper  tube,  seamless  23V2C.  to  24%c. 

Copper   Sheets 

Sheet  copper,  hot  rolled,  21c.  per  lb.  base. 
Cold  rolled,  14  oz.  and  heavier,  3c.  per  lb.  advance 
over  hot  rolled. 

Tin  Plates 


right  Tin 

Coke— 14  X 

20 
Prime 

Seconds 

Grade 

80  lb. 

.$6.55 

$6.30 

::harcoal 

Charcoal 

90  lb. 

.  6.65 

6.40 

14x20 

14x20 

100  lb. 

.   6.75 

6.50 

IC. 

.$12.55 

$10.70 

IC. 

.   7.00 

6.75 

IX. 

.   13.95 

12.55 

IX. 

.   8.25 

8.00 

IXX. 

.    15.55 

13.75 

IXX. 

.   9.50 

9.25 

IXXX. 

.   17.10 

15.30 

IXXX. 

.10.75 

10.50 

IXXXX. 

.   18.85 

16.80 

IXXXX. 

.12.00 

10.75 

Terne  Plates 

8  lb.  coating,  14  x  20 

100   lb $7.00  to  $8.00 

IC    7.25  to  8.25 

IX   8.25  to  8.75 

Fire  door  stock  9.00  to  10.00 

Tin 

Straits  pig  50c. 

Bar   58c.  to  60c. 

Copper 

Lake   ingot    15%c. 

Electrolytic    15%c. 

Casting  14%c. 


Spelt 

Western    spelter    

Sheet  zinc.  No.  9  base,  casks 


d    Sheet   Zinc 

7%c. 

.10 Vic.  open  lie. 

Lead   and   Solder* 

American  pig  lead   8V4e.  to  8%c. 

Bar  lead    10c.  to  12c. 

Solder  V2  and  %  guaranteed 34%c. 

No.  1  solder  32%c. 

Refined  solder    28%c. 

•Prices  of  solder  indicated  by  private  brand  vary  accord- 
ing to  composition. 

Babhltt  Metal 

Best  grade, "per  lb 75c.  to  90c. 

Commercial  grade,  per  lb 35c.  to  50c. 

Grade  D,  per  lb 25c.  to  35c. 


.36c. 


No.  1  aluminum  (guaranteed  over  99  per  cent 

pm-e),  in  ingots  for  remelting,  per  lb 

Old  Metals 

Th'.i  market  is  a  little  more  active  and  values  are 
firm.  Dealers'  buying  prices  are  nominally  as  follows: 

Cents 
Per  Lb. 

Copper,  heavy  crucible  11.00 

Copper,  heavy  wire  10.25 

Copper,  light  bottoms 9.00 

Brass,  heavy 6.00 

Brass,  light 5.00 

Heavy  machine  composition    9.00 

No.  1  yellow  brass  turnings  6.25 

No.  1  red  brass  or  composition  turnings 8.00 

Lead,  heavy    6.25 

Lead,    tea    5.25 

Zinc    4.00 

Cast  aluminum 15.75 

Sheet    aluminum    15.76 
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ESTABLISHED    1855 


VOL.    1  12,   No.   25 


Machining  Methods  at  Cash  Register  Plant 

Special  Equipment  and  Devices  for  Profiling,  Drilling, 
Milling,  Grinding  and  Press  Work — Close  Re- 
quirements in  Respect  to  Castings 


Ml 


'ANY  of  the  parts  of  the  registers  built  by  the 
National  Cash  Register  Co.  at  Dayton,  Ohio, 
are  cast.  Some  of  these  castings  are  of  gray 
iron,  others  of  non-ferrous  metals,  such  as  bronze, 
brass,  aluminum,  type  metal,  die  castings,  etc.,  depend- 
ing upon  the  particular  service  required  of  them.  In 
all  there  are  about  40  alloys  used.     These  castings  are 

•Tool  making  as  practiced  in  the  National  Cash  Register 
plant  was  described  in  the  issue  of  Sept.  13,  the  making  and 
maintenance  of  some  of  the  machinery  was  discussed  in  the 
issue  of  Aug.  30  and  the  notable  amount  and  variety  of 
automatic  conveyors  in  use  were  the  subject  of 
illustrations   in   the   issue   of   Oct.    25. 


all  made  in  two  foundries,  one  for  iron  and  one  for 
non-ferrous  metals.  The  iron  foundry  with  43  molders 
takes  care  of  21  tons  of  iron  per  day,  with  an  average 
weight  of  castings  of  1.10  lb. 

Patterns  used  in  register  work  are  all  of  metal.  A 
wood  pattern  is  first  made,  from  which  is  cast  a  metal 
pattern;  the  wood  pattern  of  course  made  sufficiently 
large  to  allow  for  two  shrinkages,  that  of  the  metal 
pattern  and  an  additional  shrinkage  in  the  casting  it- 
self. Also  the  wood  pattern  is  made  sufficiently  large 
to  permit  the  metal  pattern  to  be  machined  all  over, 
including  all   surfaces,  angles,  and  drafts.     This  pro- 


y  Tables   to  Facilitate   Sliding   the   Jig  From   One   Machi: 
Readily   Be   Drilled    Through   One   Jig 
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duces  a  pattern  which  will  make  an  accurate  mold.  All 
metal  patterns  are  boarded.  On  such  castings  as  will 
permit,  special  flasks  are  used  in  place  of  the  ordinary 
square  or  rectangular  flask.  They  conform  roughly  to 
the  shape  of  the  piece,  thereby  saving  considerable 
sand  and  also  in  weight  of  mold  to  be  handled  by  the 
operator  from  the  molding  machine  to  the  floor. 

A  daily  chemical  analysis  is  made  of  pig  iron  used 
and  also  of  the  scrap  from  other  days'  pour,  so  that 
uniform  analysis  of  iron  can  be  maintained,  to  secure 
strength  and  machinability.  This  analysis  is  also  used 
on  alloys  daily.  Most  of  the  castings  are  pickled,  two 
men  with  the  aid  of  hoists  handling  22,000  lb.  daily. 
This  reduces  chance  of  breakage  and  also,  reducing 
scale,  makes  machining  easier.  Due  to  the  patterns  of 
machined  finish  and  careful  check  on  analysis,  a  uni- 
form machining  allowance  is  made  on  all  castings  of 
0.040  in.  This  must  take  care  of  any  warpage  as  well 
as  removal  of  scale. 

All  castings  are  inspected,  not  only  for  appearance, 
but  actually  with  inspection  tools.  The  castings  are 
placed  in  inspection  jigs  or  on  parallel  plugs  on  a  sur- 
face plate  and  checked  by  surface  gages  to  hold  ma- 
chining bosses  within  the  limit  allowed.  This  allow- 
ance is  imperative,  regardless  of  size  or  shape  of  the 
casting.  A  profiling  operation  then  machines  the 
bosses,  this  job  being  easily  handled  due  to  uniform 
amount  of  metal  to  be  removed. 

Castings  which  are  to  be  machined  are  loaded  from 
the  inspection  bench  in  racks  mounted  on  truck  wheels, 
on  which  they  are  rolled  to  the  machine  department, 
and  when  machined  are  loaded  back  on  the  truck  to 
be  moved  to  the  assembly  floor  or  assembly  stock,  so 
that  a  counted  lot  of  castings  moves  in  a  group  from 
inspection  to  assembly. 

Such  castings  as  are  to  be  japanned  are  dipped 
after  leaving  the  inspection  bench.  Wire  baskets  are 
conveyed  on  overhead  trolley  to  the  vat,  which  is 
aiounted  on  an  air  hoist.  Elevating  the  vat  has  proved 
better  than  lowering  the  work,  as  it  saves  a  break  in 
-.he  track  and  also  generally  makes  less  splash  when 
'he  work  enters  the  japan  bath.  Baskets  are  moved 
along  over  a  draining  trough  to  the  drying  oven.  This 
foundry  also  handles  castings  up  to  2  tons  for  use  of 
the  tool  room,  in  construction  of  special  tools  or  ma- 
chines. 

The  care  used  in  making  patterns  and  watching 
analysis  of  iron  daily  has  reduced  the  percentage  of 
waste  to  an  exceptionally  low  point.  In  1921  the  loss 
in  the  foundry  amounted  to  3.2  per  cent  and  in  1922  to 
3.5  per  cent.  One  week  this  year  the  loss  went  as  low 
as  2  per  cent.  Loss  includes  bad  castings,  breakage 
and  warpage.     And  inspection  is  100  per  cent. 

In  the  non-ferrous  foundry  5000  lb.  of  bronze  are 
east  daily.  Here  also  the  same  accuracy  is  practiced  as 
being  absolutely  necessary  in  making  so  many  different 
alloys  and  metals.  There  are  two  kinds  of  die  castings 
produced,  one  with  a  zinc  base  and  one  with  a  tin  base. 

Reference  was  made  in  the  description  of  castings 
inspection  to  the  loading  of  frames  on  trucks  having 
shelves;  that  these  trucks  carried  the  frames  to  the 
various  machine  operations  and  then  to  the  assembly 
department.  These  frames  go  first  to  the  profilers  on 
which  the  bosses  or  pads  are  surfaced.  The  method 
of  setting  the  profiler  head  for  depth  or  to  secure  proper 
height  for  the  various  pads  is  of  interest.  On  each  head 
!s  an  adjusting  screw  set  at  a  predetermined  depth  to 
permit  sufficient  vertical  adjustment  to  accommodate 
varying  heights  of  pads.  Under  these  screws  resting 
on  blocks  attached  to  the  rail  are  movable  step  blocks 
with  the  number  and  heights  of  steps  for  the  different 
bosses  on  the  frame  being  machined.  The  machine 
head  is  raised  or  lowered  until  the  screw  rests  on  the 
step  to  give  proper  height  to  the  particular  boss  being 
faced. 

After  the  first  piece  is  removed  from  the  machine, 
following  operation  on  the  first  side,  it  is  placed  in  a 
testing  fixture  to  check  parallelism  and  relative  height 
of  the  pads.  During  the  run  about  every  tenth  piece 
is  so  checked  to  test  for  wear  on  the  cutter. 

One  specially  built  machine  is  used  in  this  class  of 
work.  The  machine  is  a  30-in,  gear-driven  profiler  de- 
signed by  the  National  Cash  Register  Co.,  and  built  by 


the  Pratt  &  Whitney  Co.,  having  since  become  part  of 
the  line  offered  by  the  latter.  In  this  machine  both 
spindles,  which  are  independently  adjustable  on  the 
rail,  are  used  in  conjunction  with  the  step  blocks  for 
different  heights  of  pads.  One  of  the  unusual  features 
of  this  machine  is  the  construction  of  table  bearings,  in 
which  the  sliding  friction  customary  to  this  type  of 
machine  has  been  replaced  by  a  rolling  friction,  mak- 
ing it  possible  for  the  operator  to  move  easily  as  great 
a  weight  as  1800  lb. 

The  machine  was  built  to  surface  the  so-called  class 
2000  register  base  which  is  the  largest  casting  in  pro- 
duction at  present  in  this  plant.  The  base  itself  is  not 
heavy,  but  requires  an  exceptionally  heavy  fixture. 

In  this  fixture  are  incorporated  support  jacks, 
which  are  one  of  the  company's  standardized  fixture 
parts.  The  casting  is  laid  on  registering  pads  in  the 
fixture  and  is  then  supported  under  the  points  where 
cutting  pressure  is  applied  by  wedge  adjusting  jacks. 
These  are  hardened  pins  of  about  V2  in.  diameter  ad- 
justable vertically  by  means  of  sliding  wedges  under 
them,  carried  in  the  fixture  base.  The  wedges  are 
pushed  in  and  clamped  by  wing  nuts  at  their  outer 
ends.  The  evolution  of  these  jacks  was  shown  in  a 
previous  article.  In  this  manner  proper  support  is 
secured  for  the  casting  without  straining  it. 

Other  profilers  are  used  with  both  spindles  working 
on  similar  jobs,  and  some  are  used  on  the  customary 
run  of  profiler  work,  for  instance,  in  form  milling 
quadrant  castings  with  the  guide  pin  following  a  mas- 
ter form. 

The  drilling  and  reaming  of  many  of  the  surface 
and  side  holes  in  these  fi-ames,  some  of  which  appear 
to  be  honeycombed  with  holes,  is  accomplished,  when 
possible,  in  turret  type  multiple  spindle  drills.  These 
machines  were  designed  for  this  company's  needs  and 
have  been  in  the  plant  for  many  years,  some  of  them 
probably  being  among  the  earliest  of  this  kind  of  ma- 
chine built.  The  machines  are  entirely  automatic  in 
operation  requiring  only  loading  by  the  operator,  all 
subsequent  operations  being  controlled  by  cams.  The 
machine  stops  automatically  when  finished,  waiting  for 
new  casting.  One  man  can  care  for  three.  One  inter- 
esting feature  on  these  drills  is  the  fact  that  side  holes 
are  drilled  at  the  same  time  surface  holes  are,  even 
where  the  side  holes  are  at  an  angle;  the  drive  here 
being  by  universal  joints.  Blocks  guiding  the  drills 
move  to  and  from  the  work  automatically. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  much  of  the  company's 
product  comes  through  in  comparatively  small  lots,  it 
is  necessary  to  use  a  large  quantity  of  the  ordinary 
type  of  high  speed  drill  with  suitable  fixtures.  On  these 
it  is  not  economical  to  use  power  or  automatic  feeds. 
Machines  are  so  arranged  that  it  is  possible  for  an 
operator  to  progress  along  a  line  of  these  drills  with 
special  tables  on  a  level,  employing  as  many  as  18,  24 
or  even  on  occasion  32  spindles  on  one  casting. 

An  example  of  one  frame  is  what  is  known  as  class 
2000  printer  back  frame,  which  has  108  holes.  Some 
of  these  holes  are  so  close  together  that  it  is  impossible 
to  drill  all  in  one  jig,  so  that  two  are  used.  The  work 
is  placed  in  the  first  jig  registering  from  pads  on  its 
base. 

The  construction  of  this  jig  is  of  interest  as  being 
exemplary  of  the  company's  standardization  practice 
and  the  making  of  jigs  which  will  wear  long  and  hold 
their  accuracy.  The  cover  carrying  the  drill  bushings 
is  hinged.  The  hinge  pins  are  7/16  in.  diameter,  hard- 
ened, straight  ground,  bearing  in  hardened  and  ground 
bushings.  The  bushings  have  collars  or  end  flanges, 
al-so  hard,  to  take  care  of  any  end  wear.  The  bottom 
of  the  cover  is  faced  with  hardened  pads,  which  strike 
on  hardened  stop  posts.  All  the  clamps  to  hold  the 
work  are  in  the  base  of  the  fixture,  so  that  they  cannot 
spring  the  cover  and  affect  the  alinement  of  the  drill 
bushings.  The  side  location  of  the  work  is  by  means 
of  plunger  type  of  screws  pushing  it  against  a  hard- 
ened plug,  thereby  avoiding  the  twisting  effect  of  the 
screw  turning  directly  against  the  work  which  causes 
inaccuracy.  All  important  holes  in  this  jig  are  double 
bushed,  so  that  wear  can  easily  be  remedied  by  replace- 
ment of  the  second  bush. 

The   second   jig  for  .this  job   registers   the   casting 
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from  side  holes  drilled  in  the  first  jig.  Large  two  sided 
jigs  such  us  this  one  are  provided  with  horns  to  assist 
the  operator  in  rolling  the  jig  over. 

As  the  first  casting  going  through  comes  from  this 
drilling  operation  it  is  tested  on  a  gage.  This  gage  plate 
is  equipped  with  hardened  bushings.  A  set  of  plug  gages 
is  provided  for  testing  all  holes.  They  are  relieved  on 
the  ends,  or  beveled,  and  bear  only  on  one  side  at  the 
front  end  so  that  by  turning  slightly  the  exact  position 
of  any  inaccuracy  in  a  hole  may  be  determined.  Drilled 
castings  are  so  checked  at  frequent  intervals  during 
the  run. 

The  question  hei-e  naturally  arises  as  to  why  the 
company  after  going  to  the  expense  of  making  costly 


a  hinged  arm-radial  drill  with  direct  motor  drive  using 
a  vertical  motor  coupled  direct  to  the  drive  shaft  of 
the  machine.  The  work  is  held  in  a  jig  mounted  on  a 
swiveling  fixture,  so  that  holes  in  all  sides  can  be  drilled 
in  one  set  up.  On  the  fixture  are  locating  blocks  with 
guide  bushings  for  the  drill.  Immediately  behind  the 
drill  spindle,  mounted  on  the  arm  is  a  fixed  locating 
pin  with  a  beveled  point.  In  the  drilling  operation, 
this  beveled  point  seats  in  a  hole  in  the  bushing  block, 
thereby  automatically  centering  the  drill  over  the  guide 
bushing.  This  method  materially  assists  the  operator 
in  quickly  registering  the  position  for  the  tool  to  drill 
each  hole.  A  test  gage  has  been  provided  to  check 
accuracy  of  this  operation. 


Stepped  Stops  Are 
Used  on  Profilers 
for  Determining 
Heigiit     of    Various 


An  Air  Operated 
Clutcii  Requiring 
Hands  Proves 
An  Effective  Safety 
of  tiie  Com- 
pany's Own  De- 
sign, to  Safeguard 
Press    Operators 


jigs,  goes  to  additional  expense  to  make  up  a  lot  of 
costly  gages  to  test  work  during  production.  This  is 
done  simply  because  they  have  found  it  profitable  so 
to  do.  Regardless  of  good  fixtures  and  care,  inaccura- 
cies are  bound  to  occur  at  times,  and  it  is  less  costly  to 
test  periodically  during  a  run  than  to  make  up  a  lot 
of  parts  and  find  when  they  are  drawn  from  stock  that 
somewhere  something  slipped  or  went  wrong  causing 
the  whole  lot  to  be  scrapped. 

In  the  class  2000  base  castings  there  are  a  number 
of  holes  to  be  drilled  in  the  edges.  This  work  is  han- 
dled in  a  machine  designed  by  the  National  Cash  Reg- 
ister Co.  but  built  outside  the  plant.     The  machine   is 


The  surface  holes  in  this  same  base  casting  are 
drilled  in  a  specially  built  fixed  position  multiple  spin- 
dle drill.  The  machine  is  also  used  for  reaming,  and 
can  be  arranged  to  counterbore  some  of  the  holes.  It 
is  not  used,  however,  for  the  latter  operation,  as  it  has 
been  found  that  such  holes  as  need  counterboring  can 
be  done  more  rapidly  in  a  hand  feed  machine.  A  test 
fixture  of  unusually  large  size  is  employed  to  check  the 
accuracy  of  these  drilled  holes. 

In  one  quadrant  type  casting  known  as  class  2000 
keyframe  number  5,  there  are  30  different  operations, 
one  of  these  being  the  drilling  of  78  holes.  The  piece 
when  finished  carries  nine  tumbler  locks;  for  each  lock 
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there  are  three  tumblers.  The  drilling  of  these  holes 
is  handled  in  a  special  fixture,  under  the  ordinary  type 
of  multiple  spindle  sensitive  drill. 

The  company  on  small  drills  follows  the  practice  of 
grinding  drills  by  hand,  claiming  that  a  man  doing  this 
work  day  after  day  becomes  so  expert  that  he  can  se- 
cure more  uniformity  of  lip  length  on  drills  than  is  pos- 
sible by  machine.  Tending  to  prove  the  correctness  of 
this  is  the  fact  that  on  many  small  holes,  for  dowels, 
etc.,  driving  fits  are  secured  without  reaming. 

Where  there  are  so  many  holes  in  a  casting,  it  is 
only  natural  that  there  should  be  considerable  tapping 
to  do.  To  facilitate  tapping  operations  the  company 
has  developed  a  tapping  attachment  operating  four 
taps  and  attached  to  an  ordinary  commercial  tapping 
machine  through  a  drill  chuck.  This  multiple  tapping 
attachment  is  satisfactorily  operating  in  daily  pro- 
duction. 

In  the  frame  department,  in  addition  to  the  numer- 
ous drilling  operations,  there  is  considerable  milling 
done.  There  are  so  many  of  these  operations  which  are 
interesting,  that  it  is  only  possible  to  mention  a  few 
of  those  which  are  typical  or  show  high  production  or 
the  overcoming  of  some  very  difficult  obstacle. 

In  one  case  a  shaft  bearing  casting  having  six  ring 
type  bearings  is  mounted  across  the  table  in  a  fixture 
on  a  Lincoln  milling  machine.  The  operation  is  gang 
straddle  milling  of  the  sides  of  the  bearings  and  slab- 
bing the  ends  of  the  frame.  There  being  six  lugs  or 
bearings,  thirteen  cutters  are  employed  for  the  opera- 
tion. The  cutters  for  this  operation  are  ground  and  set 
up  on  the  arbor  in  the  toolroom,  so  that  all  the  operator 
has  to  do  to  replace  a  set  of  dull  cutters  is  to  place  the 
arbor  full  of  sharp  cutters  in  the  machine  and  proceed 
with  his  work. 

Form  milling  is  largely  resorted  to,  and  work  of  this 
nature  is  handled  with  great  accuracy  considering  that 
only  one  cut  is  taken  to  secure  limits  of  plus  or  minus 
0.001  in.  One  example  is  the  milling  of  backs  two  at 
a  time. 

In  the  milling  of  keyguide  slots  in  tie  bars,  34  cut- 
ters are  employed  in  the  operation  in  a  Lincoln  miller 
and  one  operator  cares  for  three  machines.  This  com- 
pany was  probably  one  of  the  first  in  the  country  to  use 
the  jump  feed  and  quick  return  on  manufacturing  mill- 
ing operations.  Double  fixtures  are  used,  one  end  being 
loaded  while  the  other  is  being  machined. 

Class  700  segment  frames  call  for  a  form  milling 
operation.  Three  are  machined  in  one  set  up  in  a  Lin- 
coln miller.  Fixtures  employed  in  this  operation,  as  is 
also  the  case  in  several  others,  are  adjustable  for 
length  by  means  of  movable  blocks  so  that  different 
lengths  of  frames  for  various  models  may  be  handled 
in  the  same  fixture,  thereby  saving  in  the  fixture  in- 
vestment. In  this  operation  also  one  man  operates 
three  machines. 

Certain  of  these  frame  parts  have  a  number  of 
shaft  bearings  in  a  row.  After  all  milling  and  other 
operations  have  been  performed,  and  the  castings  are 
relieved  of  these  strains,  a  line  reaming  operation  is 
performed  in  a  special  machine.  In  some  cases  there 
are  two  lines  of  holes  of  different  size  to  be  reamed  in 
the  same  machine. 

A  special  indexing  fixture  developed  is  for  milling 
two.  widths  of  slot  in  one  quadrant.  For  doing  this 
work  the  milling  machine  is  also  equipped  with  a  spe- 
cial two  arbor  head  mounted  on  the  column  of  the  ma- 
chine similar  to  the  mounting  for  an  ordinary  vertical 
attachment.  This  is  driven  by  the  machine  spindle. 
Owing  to  the  peculiar  nature  of  this  work  and  the  lia- 
bility for  inaccuracies  to  creep  in,  each  piece  is  checked 
in  a  special  test  gage  as  it  comes  from  the  machine. 

Several  special  milling  machines  are  required  for 
some  of  the  work  in  this  department.  One  of  these  is 
equipped  with  an  indexing  mechanism  mounted  at  the 
side  of  the  machine.  It  is  used  for  milling  slots  in  side 
frame   quadrants. 

A  milling  machine  designed  and  built  in  the  Na- 
tional Cash  Register  Co.  shops  has  six  milling  spindles 
at  different  angles  for  handling  a  piece  of  peculiar 
shape  milling  six  surfaces  at  once.  A  gage  is  employed 
for  checking  this  work.     It  has  locating  pins  which  are 


the  same  as  those  in  the  milling  fixture  and  has  a  block 
on  which  is  placed  a  dial  indicator  for  testing  the  accu- 
racy of  the  work. 

Another  interesting  gage  employed  in  this  depart- 
ment is  used  for  testing  a  class  700  upper  back.  The 
casting  is  registered  from  drilled  holes,  and  the  rela- 
tion of  the  milled  rib  machined  in  one  cut  is  checked, 
with  relation  to  these  holes  by  means  of  a  pointer  gage. 
The  limit  is  plus  or  minus  0.001  in.  The  gage  is  ad- 
justable for  length  of  piece  to  be  tested. 

In  addition  to  the  numerous  tests  and  checks  of 
accuracy  during  production,  a  final  inspection  is  made 
by  regular  inspection  department  employees  before  " 
work  goes  to  the  assembly  department.  These  inspec- 
tors while  working  regularly  in  this  particular  depart- 
ment compose  a  branch  of  the  main  inspection  depart- 
ment. 

In  what  is  known,  as  the  lathe  department,  which  is  | 
a  comparatively  small  portion  of  the  plant,  there  are 
several  fixtures  of  unusual  interest.  In  one  case  it  is 
necessary  to  hollow  mill  portions  of  a  rather  odd  shaped 
casting  known  as  a  segment  frame  of  the  class  700  reg- 
ister. This  casting  would  be  an  awkward  one  to  swing 
on  the  spindle  as  the  chuck  required  would  be  very 
bulky.  It  is  therefore  placed  in  a  fixture  mounted  on 
the  turret  base  of  a  turret  lathe.  This  fi.xture  is  so- 
arranged  that  it  indexes  as  would  the  turret.  The  hol- 
low mill  is  carried  in  the  lathe  spindle. 

Air  chucks  are  increasing  output  as  much  as  40  per 
cent.  In  one  case  a  magazine  feeding  to  an  air  chuck 
on  the  turret  lathe  spindle  handles  850  pieces  on  a 
facing  and  reaming  operation  in  9  hr.  These  are 
bronze  type  segments  of  the  class  800  register.  The 
machine  operation  is  performed  on  a  boss  which  is  at 
the  radial  center  of  the  segment.  Unloading  and  eject- 
ing are  also  performed  automatically. 

A  special  driving  chuck  for  arbor  work  has  been 
developed.  This  permits  work  to  be  placed  in  the  lathe 
or  removed  without  stopping  the  spindle.  In  the  body 
of  the  chuck  are  two  driving  pins  e.xtending  beyond 
the  face  of  the  chuck  and  lathe  center.  These  driving 
pins  are  controlled  by  a  collar  and  can  be  withdrawn 
into  the  body  of  the  chuck  flush  with  its  face  by  this 
collar  which  is  actuated  by  a  yoke  lever  mounted  within 
convenient  reach  of  the  operator,  this  withdrawal 
permitting  removal  and  replacement  of  work.  Ten  of 
these  chucks  are  saving  $2,500  a  year  on  this  class  of 
work. 

In  this  plant  are  two  press  shops.  One  is  devoted 
to  smaller  work,  the  other  to  larger  pieces,  such  as 
cabinet  parts. 

In  press  shop  No.  1  there  are  16,000  dies  for  work 
on  10,000  pieces,  among  which  are  dies  for  several  un- 
usual operations.  Probably  the  most  noteworthy  exam- 
ples of  achievement  in  press  work  is  the  shaving  die 
operation.  There  are  dies  used  for  truing  cams  which 
can  be  produced  to  an  accuracy  limit  of  0.0002  in.  The 
work  is  performed  on  what  is  known  at  this  plant  as 
a  jogging  press  developed  by  the  N.  C.  R.  The  cam 
which  operates  the  press  has  an  uneven  surface  of 
humps  and  hollows,  which  serves  to  vibrate  or  chatter 
as  the  die  is  closed,  thus  producing  a  clean  sheared  edge 
on  the  work. 

An  interesting  example  of  the  use  of  shaving  dies 
is  the  cutting  of  two  notches  in  the  class  900  counter 
transfer  bar.  These  notches  must  be  accurate  to  plus 
0.001  in.  or  minus  0.001  in.  in  relation  to  a  pin  in  the 
transfer  bar  on  which  the  bar  rocks.  This  operation  is 
now  performed  at  a  cost  of  6  cents  per  hundred  as 
against  a  former  cost  of  35  cents  for  a  milling  opera- 
tion. Indicator  frame  racks  are  shaved  to  a  point  of 
accuracy  which  shuts  out  daylight  against  a  locating 
gage. 

An  unusual  operation  was  noted  in  the  press  depart- 
ment. This  consists  of  piercing  a  number  of  rectangu- 
lar holes  in  a  quadrant  shaped  brass  casting,  used  as 
the  class  2000  keyframe  guard. 

Swaging  is  resorted  to  in  a  number  of  instances. 
In  one  case  a  blank  for  a  counter  pinion  was  reduced 
from  %  in.  thickness  to  1/16  in.,  leaving  a  hub.  The 
pinion  is  later  trimmed. 

Air  is  used  for  ejecting  in  a  number  of  cases,  the  air 
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jot  valve  being  coiitroUed  by  the  oper- 
ator's foot,  leaving  both  hands  free  lo 
operate  the  press.  Throughout  the  de- 
partment it  may  be  noted  that  operatoi's 
are  protected  by  air  operated  safety 
clutches  controlling  the  presses.  These 
were  designed  and  built  by  the  company. 
They  are  provided  with  two  levers  re- 
quiring two  hands  to  operate. 

In  the  press  shop  is  a  repair  section 
for  making  minor  repairs  in  a  hurry 
rather  than  to  call  on  the  general  ma- 
chine department.  When  a  press  is 
faulty  in  operation  a  card  hanging  on  it 
is  turned  out  displaying  a  sign  "Out  of 
Order." 

Press  shop  No.  2  which  handles 
cabinet  and  external  parts  and  also  the 
larger  internal  parts  made  of  sheet  is 
laid  out  somewhat  differently  "from  press 
shop  No.  1.  Work  in  progress  is  stacked  on 
platforms  ready  to  be  picked  up  by  the 
industrial  truck  and  carried  to  the  press 
for  forming.  The  truck  is  also  used  for 
carrying  dies  and  bolsters  to  the  press 
bed  or  to  the  die  storage  bins.  The  truck 
used  is  of  the  tier  lift  type,  which  will 
reach  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest 
storage  shelf  or  can  be  set  at  any  inter- 
mediate height,  permitting  the  bolster 
and  then  the  die  to  be  pushed  directly  from  the  truck 
platform  to  position  without  any  man  power  lifting. 
All  bolster  plates,  die  shoes  and  punch  holders  in  this 
department  are  interchangeable.  A  complete  record 
of  die  changes  is  kept  as  well  as  of  work  in  progress, 
so  that  a  new  die  may  be  delivered  to  the  press  as  the 
last  job  on  it  is  finishing. 

Under  each  of  the  large  presses  is  a  pit  for  easy 
access  and  adjustment  of  spring  work,  etc.,  when  re- 
quired on  forming  dies. 

One  very  economical  practice  in  this  shop  is  in  the 
making  of  field  and  armature  laminations  for  use  in 
the  motors  which  the  company  makes  to  operate  some 
of  its  registers.  A  strip  of  steel  is  run  through  the 
press  which  is  equipped  with  a  tandem  die.  From  this 
strip  are  pierced,  notched  and  blanked  the  armature 
laminations  and  the  portion  of  the  strip  surrounding  is 
then  blanked  for  the  field  laminations.  As  the  finished 
work  drops  through  the  press  bed  it  stacks  on  upright 
rods,  ready  to  be  used  for  winding. 

Immediately  adjacent  to  press  No.  2  is  a  section  de- 
voted to  grinding.     In  this  department  are  several  spe- 
cial grinders   performing  some   interesting  operations. 
One  is  a  special  roll  grinder  provided  with  hopper 


CHECK  THE  FOLLOWING  POINTS 
EACH  MONTH  AND  AFTER  REPAIRS 


■  In  t<xxl  workini  order? 
hc«l  up  t!||ht  to  •houldi-r? 
a  flywheel  tight? 


Considerations  of  Safety  Have  Demanded  the  Use  of  the  Card 
and  Report  Blank  Shown  Above.     They  are  employed  m  con- 
nection  with  minor  repairs  made  locally,  without  recourse  to 
the  general  repair  department 

feed.  These  rolls  are  tubular,  about  %  in.  diameter 
and  1/4  in.  long.  They  are  thrown  into  the  hopper  feed- 
ing into  a  vertical  magazine.  A  sliding  feed  conveys 
them  to  an  expanding  mandrel  in  front  of  the  wheel. 
All  motions  are  cam  operated.  The  machine  turns  out 
830  per  hour  or  about  100,000  per  week. 

A  centerless  grinder  is  used  on  shafts  15%  in.  long 
by  9/16  in.  at  the  rate  of  4  per  min.  This  type  of  ma- 
chine is  used  on  both  rough  and  finish  gi-indmg.  An- 
other special  grinder  is  used  on  taper  pins,  making 
them  automatically  from  the  wire.  The  wheel  is  con- 
trolled by  a  cam  as  is  the  cutting  off  slide. 

One   example   of    plain    grinding    is   noteworthy   m 
that  the  shaft  is  ground  to  an  accuracy  limit  of  0.0008, 
in.  in  one  pass  over  and  back,  taking  0.007  in.  m  one 
cut  from  a  shaft  5/16  in.  by  lOVa  in.  at  the  rate  of  110 
pieces   per   hour.     A   tube   0.576   in. 
rough  diameter  by  11  in.  long  is  re- 
duced to  0.561  in.  for  finish  or  0.016 
in.  in  one  pass  at  the  rate  of  9  per 
hour. 


Tier  Lift  Trucks  Save  Much  Hand  Lifting  of  Heavy  Bolsters  and  Dies 


Seven  trustees  have  been  named 
for  the  newly-created  Economic 
Foundation  in  New  York  and 
charged  with  the  duty  of  finding 
facts  which  hear  on  social,  economic 
and  industrial  problems.  Various 
interests  will  be  represented,  the 
object  being  to  bring  together  a 
group  of  men,  each  of  whom  shall 
be  expert  in  his  line,  thus  giving  a 
tone  of  impartiality  to  the  voice  of 
the  group.  Thomas  W.  Lamont  of 
J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.  is  chairman  of 
trustees  and  labor  is  represented  by 
John  P.  Prey  of  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor.  The  system  of 
election  provides  for  perpetual  rep- 
resentation of  such  interests  as 
banking,  manufacturing,  organized 
labor,  the  legal  profession,  colleges, 
agriculture  and  economic  and  social 
reform  movements. 
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ROLLS  AND  THEIR  CARE 


Importance  of  Avoiding  Unequal  Expansion  and 
Contraction — Rational  Use  of  Water  Urged 

Of  all  the  forces  known  to  man  there  are  possibly 
no  powers  greater  nor  more  irresistible  than  those  of 
expansion  and  contraction.  We  have  learned  to  con- 
trol many  of  the  once  deemed  uncontrollable  influences, 
but  these  forces  have  remained  among  the  uncon- 
quered,  according  to  a  writer  in  "United  Effort." 

Hot  mill  experts  are  so  cognizant  of  the  powers  of 
expansion  and  contraction  that  their  routine  of  opera- 
tions is  governed  entirely  by  them.  They  have  formu- 
lated a  simple  law  which  they  try  to  follow  religiously, 
i.e.,  avoid  too  sudden  a  change  in  temperature  of  the 
rolls.  To  be  careless  in  this  respect  is  to  court  disaster, 
for  the  one  certain  way  to  ruin  a  roll  is  to  ignore  this 
law,  either  knowingly  or  otherwise. 

However,  it  is  to  cold  mills  that  attention  is  di- 
rected. By  a  cold  mill  we  mean  to  imply  the  thought 
of  rolls  running  and  operating  in  an  inexpanded  state. 
This  condition  is  brought  about  generally  by  the  judi- 
cious application  of  water,  where  and  when  necessary. 

To  heat  and  expand  the  surface  of  a  roll  beyond  a 
certain  normal  rate  puts  the  interior  in  such  a  state  of 
tension  that  it  must  certainly  burst  apart,  sooner  or 
later.  Conversely,  to  cool  and  contract  the  exterior 
of  a  roll  too  suddenly  over  an  expanded  interior 
will  just  as  certainly  open  up  cracks  in  the  surface, 
which  will  tend  materially  to  shorten  its  life,  even  if 
cooled  uniformly  around  the  roll.  And  heat  or  cold 
applied  to  one  side  of  a  roll  will  invariably  lead  to 
breakage. 

Granting  that  a  roll  in  an  expanded  state  is  in  the 
most  critical  condition,  recognized  by  hot  and  cold  mill 
men  alike,  there  is  a  call  for  great  watchfulness  on  the 
part  of  the  cold  mill  man,  if  he  would  endeavor  to  keep 
roll  failure  at  a  minimum.  Let  me  reiterate  and  em- 
phasize to  the  cold  mill  man  the  law  of  the  hot  mill ; 
avoid  too  sudden  a  change  in  temperature  of  the  rolls. 
This  applies  to  all  kinds  of  rolls,  both  iron  and  steel 
and  their  alloys. 

Generally  we  find  the  greatest  trouble  at  the  roll 
necks,  where  small  diameters  are  subjected  to  the  sud- 
den heating  influence  of  friction.  With  the  necks  out 
of  sight  and  lost,  in  the  attention  given  to  the  bars  be- 
ing rolled,  it  is  natural  that  they  often  escape  notice 
until  they  are  very  hot.  And  at  this  time  a  great  mis- 
take is  often  made,  water  being  turned  on  to  the  hot 
.neck.  A  more  perfect  way  to  ruin  the  roll  can  hardly 
be  found.  If  that  neck  is  cooled  suddenly  on  the  out- 
side, while  the  interior  is  hot  and  expanded,  it  will 
crack  or  strain  the  neck  to  such  an  extent  that  it  can 
be  expected  to  break  at  any  moment,  possibly  at  some 
time  when  there  is  not  even  a  bar  in  the  mill. 

It  takes  time  to  slack  the  screws,  stop  rolling,  tear 
down  the  splash  boards,  let  the  neck  cool  down,  grease 
up  and  get  back  to  proper  gage.     But  it  is  better  in 


many  ways  to  do  this  than  have  a  roll  break  and  have_ 
to  change  on  account  of  a  broken  neck.  Too  often,  not 
only  the  one  roll  is  ruined  but,  if  the  rolls  happen  to 
have  interlocking  tongues  and  grooves,  the  other  rolls 
may  be  spoiled  as  well. 

Heating  of  the  necks  generally  caused  by  friction 
alone,  while  the  bodies  usually  heat  up  in  the  pass  or 
passes  being  used.  Knowing  that,  if  a  sudden  change 
in  temperature  is  avoided,  less  roll  trouble  will  be  ex- 
perienced, it  is  the  practice  to  apply  sufficient  water 
to  keep  the  roll  cool.  But  to  keep  the  roll  bodies  at  a 
normal  uniform  temperature  is  not  always  easy.  Some 
parts  of  the  roll  will  not  be  rolled  upon  at  the  time  and 
will  not  come  in  contact  with  the  hot  metal.  No  water 
should  be  directed  upon  this  part  of  the  roll,  the  passes 
being  used  alone  getting  the  supply.  But  a  copious 
supply  here  misdirected  is  wasted  efl'ort. 

To  be  used  to  greatest  advantage,  water  must  hit  the 
roll  where  it  can  follow  around  and  remain  longest  in 
contact  with  the  rolling  surface.  It  is  a  mistake  to 
direct  water  into  the  pass  where  the  bar  enters,  for 
water  can  occasion  more  actual  wearing  of  the  groove 
than  the  bars  themselves,  strange  as  this  may  seem. 

If  during  the  rolling  the  pass  has  become  extremely 
hot,  due  to  some  untoward  circumstance,  we  have  here 
the  same  necessity  for  caution  as  with  the  neck;  it 
must  not  be  cooled  too  quickly. 

Ideally  to  keep  a  roll  body  at  a  normal  uniform  tem- 
perature, the  aim  should  be  as  nearly  as  possible  to 
have  a  copious  flow  of  water,  properly  directed,  only 
where  and  when  the  bar  is  in  the  rolls  and  at  no  other 
place  nor  any  other  time ;  in  other  words,  synchronizing 
the  application  of  the  cooling  agent  with  the  heat. 

There  is  seldom  enough  water  properly  directed  on 
the  working  passes  of  rolls,  the  entire  roll  body  gener- 
ally being  kept  constantly  in  the  flow.  Less  water  can 
be  used  to  better  advantage  if  used  ideally. 

In  blooming  mills  and  some  other  types  it  is  a  sim- 
ple matter  to  have  a  device  to  operate  valves  in  the 
water  supply  line,  so  that  when  a  piece  is  about  to  enter 
the  rolls  the  water  is  turned  on.  It  can  also  be  ar- 
ranged in  many  instances  that  a  copious  flow  is  fed 
on  the  rolls  only  on  the  pass  being  worked,  either  by 
water  pipes  on  movable  side  guards  or  automatically 
controlled  valves  in  the  pipes  on  stationary  fixtures. 

Necks  must  be  watched  constantly,  bearing  in  mind 
that  suet  is  just  as  efficient  today  as  ever. 

Due  cognizance  should  be  taken  of  the  fact  that 
roll  trouble  is  greater  in  winter  than  during  the  warm 
weather.  Water  can  have  the  chill  taken  off  with  steam 
in  the  line,  causing  it  to  be  less  destructive  and  just  as 
efficient.  Rolls  also  can  be  kept  in  a  warm  place  to 
great  advantage.  Hot  steel  should  not  be  used  to  take 
the  frost  out  of  them. 

Expansion  and  contraction  are  the  natural  enemies 
of  rolls.  Water  correctly  applied  and  judiciously  used 
will  in  great  measure  prevent  trouble.  These  remarks 
are  not  made  for  the  sake  of  the  rolls  alone,  for  their 
cost  is  little  compared  to  the  actual  loss  occasioned  by 
a  mill  delay. 


EnJjrittlement  of  Malleable  Iron  During 
Galvanizing 

Washington,  Dec.  18.— Director  G.  K.  Burgess  of 
the  Bureau  of  Standards  in  his  annual  report  gives 
a  summary  of  an  investigation  regarding  galvanizing. 
The  research  has  been  completed  and  covers  an  inves- 
tigation on  the  embrittlement  of  malleable  cast  iron 
during  galvanizing.  Following  is  a  summary  of  the 
work  given  by  Director  Burgess  in  his  annual  report: 

Recent  investisations  have  shown  that  commercial  mal- 
leable iron  is  often  embrittled  as  a  result  of  galvanizing  b.v 
the  •■hot-dipping"  method.  The  present  study,  however,  has 
shown  that  this  change  results  from  quenching  from  certain 
temperatures  in  the  blue-heat  range  and  that  the  galvanizing 
plays  no  other  part  than  the  means  of  heating  the  iron. 
The  low-shock  resistance  of  such  material  after  hot-dip 
galvanizing  is  often  very  striking.  The  present  study  of  the 
problem  sliowed  that  the  magnitude  of  this  deterioration 
varied  with  different  samples  of  iron.  The  Izod  impact  test 
was  used  as  a  convenient  means  for  measuring  the  resilience 
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The  embrittlement  was  found  to  be  limited 
to  a  fairly  definite  range  of  quenching  temperatures.  Aging 
after  treatment  did  not  appear  to  affect  the  results.  The 
rate  of  cooling  from  the  blue-heat  range  was  important,  how- 
ever. If  the  malleable  iron  was  slowly  cooled  instead  of 
quenched  from  these  temperatures,  the  impact  resistance 
was  not  nearly  so  seriously  impaired.  It  was  also  found  that 
the  upper  limit  of  the  "embrittlement  zone"  lay  a  few- 
hundred  degrees  (C.)  below  the  critical  point.  Quenching 
from  temperatures  in  this  upper  safety  zone  increased  the 
resilience  of  the  iron  and  made  it  immune  to  the  blue-heat 
deterioration.  The  information  obtained  did  not  solve  the 
question  ot  the  fundamental  cause  of  the  embrittlement,  but 
(lid  point  out  a  convenient  and  simple  metliod  for  eliminat- 
ing it. 


A  competitive  examination  for  an  assistant  elec- 
trical engineer  to  fill  a  vacancy  in  the  Quartermaster 
Corps  of  the  Army,  Philippine  Islands,  has  been  an- 
nounced by  the  United  States  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sary, Washington,  from  which  application  blanks  may 
be  obtained  until  Jan.  15. 


Foreign  Trade  for  American  Steel 

President  Farrell  and  Government  Officials  Address  Con- 
ference in  Cleveland — Demand  from  Japan 
an  Important  Factor 


JAMES  A.  FARRELL,  president  of  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation  and  chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional Federal  Trade  Council,  and  seven  division 
heads  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  were  speakers, 
Dec.  12,  at  the  third  foreign  trade  conference  that  has 
taken  place  in  Cleveland  during  the  past  year  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Clevelaiid  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
The  meeting  was  of  particular  interest  to  manufactur- 
ers in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  principal  topic  of  dis- 
cussion was  conditions  in  Japan  and  the  outlook  for 
American  trade  in  that  country,  growing  out  of  the 
demands  for  material  for  restoration  work  necessitated 
by  the  earthquake.  However,  European  conditions 
both  in  respect  to  the  outlet  for  American  goods  in 
Europe  and  to  European  competition  in  Japan,  were 
dwelt  on  to  some  extent. 

Mr.  Farrell  said  that  American  manufacturers 
must  go  ahead  with  the  work  of  developing  foreign 
markets  and  with  existing  conditions  in  Europe  should 
turn  their  attention  to  opportunities  in  South  America 
and  the  Orient.  It  is  important,  he  declared,  to  make 
larger  use  of  markets  heretofore  regarded  as  secondary 
and  to  sell  goods  in  these  to  offset  the  decrease  of  ex- 
ports to  Europe.  Even  when  Europe  recovers  there  is 
no  assurance  that  her  interests  will  not  be  antagonistic 
to  those  of  the  United  States.  Permanent  connections 
must  be  established  in  other  markets  and  fields  found 
for  our  surplus  products  to  keep  labor  continuously 
employed.  Heretofore  the  study  of  foreign  trade  has 
not  been  given  the  attention  that  it  deserves.  He  said 
that  German  manufacturers  now  have  the  advantage 
over  other  producers  because  they  have  been  able  to 
eliminate  overhead  by  paying  off  their  indebtedness 
with  the  depreciated  mark. 

Distribution  Problems  Neglected 

American  manufacturers,  Mr.  Farrell  declared,  have 
developed  the  most  wonderful  production  methods  in 
the  world,  but  they  have  neglected  the  problem  of  dis- 
tribution, including  transportation  and  financing.  He 
urged  the  need  of  a  strong  American  merchant  marine. 
In  this  connection,  he  said  that  three  years  ago  the 
Government  adopted  the  policy  of  doing  everything 
necessary  to  maintain  a  merchant  fleet  under  private 
ownership  and  operation,  the  purpose  being  to  transfer 
the  Government  owned  fleet  to  private  ownership.  Al- 
though progress  has  been  made  along  that  line,  the 
proportion  of  goods  carried  in  American  vessels  has 
been  constantly  decreasing  while  the  proportion  of 
privately  owned  vessels  has  been  increasing.  The  ef- 
forts of  the  shipping  board  to  secure  cargoes  has  led 
to  rate  cutting  which  has  forced  the  withdrawal  of 
American  vessels  engaged  in  overseas  trade  but  has 
not  forced  foreign  competitors  to  lay  up  their  ships. 
A  system  which  compels  American  ship  owners  to  op- 
erate at  a  loss  is  not  conducive  to  the  upbuilding  of  an 
American  merchant  marine.  In  his  opinion  there 
should  be  some  relation  between  the  freight  rate  and 
the  value  of  the  commodity  carried,  so  that  carriers 
would  not  suffer  a  loss. 

President  Farrell  spoke  at  a  luncheon  which  was 
largely  attended  by  members  of  the  chamber.  Morn- 
ing and  afternoon  sessions  were  attended  by  Cleveland 
and  other  Ohio  manufacturers  directly  interested  in 
the  problems  for  foreign  trade. 

Japanese  Demand  for  Building  Materials 

Luther  Becker,  chief  of  the  Iron  and  Steel  Division, 
Department  of  Commerce,  talked  about  the  Japanese 
market  for  building  materials.  He  said  that  the  cost 
of  Japanese  restoration  would  probably  be  paid  for  by 


Japan  by  spreading  the  work  over  a  long  period,  al- 
though the  Government  may  be  compelled  to  make 
foreign  loans  to  pay  for  some  of  the  material.  The 
Japanese  program  of  restoration  would  probably  take 
15  to  20  years  to  carry  out.  Japan  has  purchased 
300,000  tons  of  steel  since  the  earthquake  for  private 
and  Government  accounts.  The  demand  during  the 
next  few  months  will  be  largely  for  the  lighter  mate- 
rials such  as  sheets  and  nails.  The  Japanese  demand 
for  steel  will  be  very  heavy  for  many  years,  but  it 
will  probably  be  a  year  before  the  permanent  con- 
struction work  is  started,  as  much  time  will  be  re 
quired  in  solving  the  engineering  and  legal  problems 
necessary  before  the  rebuilding  of  Tokio  and  Yoko 
hama  into  modern  cities  can  be  started.  Several  mod 
ern  steel  and  concrete  buildings  withstood  the  earth- 
quake with  slight  damage  and  probably  these  types  o; 
buildings  will  be  adopted,  with  wood  types  for  resi- 
dences. Supplies  in  enormous  quantities  will  be  re 
quired  for  permanent  construction  work  and  most  o 
these  will  have  to  come  from  outside  of  Japan. 

The  speaker  said  that  the  iron  and  steel  products 
that  will  be  needed  will  include  bars,  structural  shapes, 
sheets,  strip  steel,  wire  rods,  nails  and  vrire  shafting 
and  piling-  American  steel  is  in  favor  in  Japan  and 
particularly  our  black,  galvanized  and  electric  sheets, 
nails,  gas  and  water  pipes.  The  Japanese  insist  on 
quality  in  steel  and  American  mills  need  not  fear  Jap- 
anese competition.  A  large  foreign  supply  of  builders' 
hardware  will  be  required,  although  considerable  is 
made  locally.  Some  brass  and  copper  products  will 
also  be  needed.  With  the  construction  of  better  houses 
the  speaker  predicted  a  wider  use  of  electrical  appli- 
ances. 

Mr.  Becker  said  that  the  Japanese  demand  will 
probably  start  in  the  spring  and  urged  American  man- 
ufacturers to  begin  sales  campaigns  without  delay. 
This  is  ah-eady  being  done  by  England  and  Germany. 
A  few  American  consumers,  he  said,  are  well  repre- 
sented in  Japan  at  present  by  their  own  organizations 
or  Japanese  import  houses,  and  he  urged  others  to  have 
representatives  in  the  field  either  their  own  men  or  by 
making  connections  with  smaller  Japanese  importers. 
He  suggested  that  American  manufacturers  in  non- 
competitive lines  might  pool  their  interests  and  send 
sales  experts  to  Japan.  The  speaker  declared  that  the 
financial  condition  of  Japan  is  sound  and  that  the 
Japanese  plan  to  pay  for  reconstruction  work  out  of 
their  own  r-esources. 

The  Machinery  Outlook 

W.  H.  Rastall,  chief  of  the  Industrial  Machinery 
Division,  Department  of  Commerce,  discussed  the  Jap- 
anese market  for  miscellaneous  machinery.  He  re- 
ferred to  the  fact  that  sales  of  American  machinery 
in  Japan  last  year  exceeded  that  in  any  other  country 
except  Canada.  He  regarded  Latin  America  as  prob- 
ably the  best  field  at  present  in  which  to  center  efforts 
for  sales  of  American  machinery,  but  declared  that  the 
Asiatic  group,  particularly  Japan,  is  attractive.  He 
pointed  out  that  the  Japanese  have  come  to  like  Amer- 
ican machinery.  Previous  to  the  war,  Germany  had 
furnished  45  per  cent  of  the  machinery  for  inter- 
national trade,  but  Germany  has  almost  disappeared  as 
a  factor.  This  business  formerly  taken  by  Germany 
is  now  available  to  other  countries  and  it  is  apparent 
that  during  the  next  few  years  the  bulk  of  the  inter- 
national machinery  business  will  fall  into  the  hands  of 
British  and  American  manufacturers.  If  no  effort  is 
made,  much  of  this  business  will  go  to  England  because 
of  price.    The  speaker  urged  American  machinery  man- 
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ufacturers  to  be  properly  represented  in  foreign  mar- 
kets so  that  buyers  will  be  taught  to  give  quality 
proper  consideration,  preventing  them  from  buying 
solely  on  a  price  basis.  Mr.  Rastall  said  that  it  would 
be  hard  to  estimate  the  amount  of  machinery  that  will 
be  required  in  the  various  stages  of  rebuilding  opera- 
tions in  Japan,  but  pneumatic  tools  and  air  compres- 
sors would  be  needed  in  the  construction  work.  He 
regarded  Japan  as  a  market  of  tremendous  importance 
for  machinery  manufacturers  and  declared  that  they 
should  an-ange  to  be  represented  there  for  an  indefi- 
nite period  rather  than  for  the  period  during  which 
reconstruction  work  is  going  on. 

Get  Salesmen  in  Japan 

Arthur  Hillyer,  chief  of  the  Commerce  Intelligence 
Division,  Department  of  Commerce,  said  that  in  select- 
ing sales  representatives  in  Japan  the  best  plan  would 
be  to  go  there  and  pick  out  the  best  available  mate- 
rial.     Adaptability    and    service    are    more    important 


than  price  and  he  urged  on  American  manufacturers 
the  importance  of  keeping  spare  parts  of  machinery 
on  hand  in  Japan  for  replacements.  Mr.  Hillyer  spoke 
in  favor  of  such  combinations  of  American  and  Jap- 
anese manufacturers  as  have  been  made  by  the  Gen- 
eral Electric  Co.  and  within  the  past  week  or  two 
by  Westinghouse  interests  and  Japanese  electrical  in- 
terests. 

Alan  T.  Goldsmith,  chief  of  the  Western  European 
Division,  said  that  Germany  is  out  of  the  competition 
for  foreign  markets  at  present  and  will  not  be  a  factor 
for  at  least  a  few  months  because  of  the  collapse  of 
the  mark  and  that  the  same  is  true  to  a  less  extent  of 
France  because  of  the  decline  of  the  franc.  Our  most 
severe  competition  will  come  from  England,  which 
has  long  had  a  strong  foothold  in  Japan.  The  United 
States  has  made  remarkable  progress  in  developing  the 
Japanese  trade,  but  the  British  are  now  trying  to  get 
back  their  pre-war  position.  He  urged  American  firms 
to  use  American  instead  of  European  representatives. 


Many  Inhi])itions  of  Acts  bv  Association 

Attorney    General    Daugherty    Discusses    Consent    Decree    as    a 
Definite  Code  of  Business  Ethics 


Washington,  Dec.  18.— The  consent  decree  entered 
on  Thursday  of  last  week  by  Federal  Judge  Knox  at 
New  York,  dissolving  the  Cement  Manufacturers'  i-ro- 
tective  Association,  charged  with  operating  in  viola- 
tion of  the  Sherman  anti-trust  law,  has  been  signifi- 
cantly commented  upon  by  the  Department  of  Justice. 
It  is  far  reaching  in  its  efforts  to  be  clarifying  regard- 
ing the  activities  of  trade  associations  throughout  the 
United  States.  Expression  of  this  view  was  made  in 
a  statement  issued  by  Attorney  General  Harry  M. 
Daugherty.  He  declared  that  an  earnest  effort  had 
been  made  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  business  inter- 
ests of  the  country  for  a  decree  which  would  be  equit- 
able   and   fair   in   all    respects. 

The  decree  by  Judge  Knox  embodies,  Mr.  Daugherty 
stated,  the  most  comprehensive  and  definite  code  of 
business  ethics  which  has  been  laid  down  in  any  case 
arising  under  the  Sherman  act  during  the  period  of  33 
years  that  act  has  been  on  the  statute  books.  There 
are  several  thousand  trade  associations  in  the  United 
States,  the  principal  functions  of  which  are  to  collect 
and  disseminate  statistical  data  with  respect  to  every 
detail  of  their  business,  it  was  pointed  out.  The  mem- 
bership of  those  associations  comprise  many  thousand 
corporations  engaged  in  practically  every  line  of  busi- 
ness. And  the  tei-ms  of  Judge  Knox's  decree,  said 
the  Attorney  General,  will  be  of  vital  interest  to  every 
member  of  a  trade  association.     He  added: 

"Just  as  the  Standard  Oil  and  Tobacco  cases  are 
recognized  as  landmarks  in  the  law  with  respect  to 
combinations  brought  about  by  consolidation,  so  will 
the  cement  case  decree  serve  as  a  guiding  principle 
by  which  trade  associations  and  the  members  thereof 
must  be  governed    in   their  future   activities. 

"The  cement  case  has  been  the  subject  of  a  long  and 
hard  fought  contest  in  the  United  States  Court  at  New 
York  for  more  than  two  years."  An  opinion  was 
handed  down  by  Judge  Knox  on  Oct.  23,  1923,  and  the 
decree  entered  today  (Dec.  13)  is  in  conformity  with 
the  law  and  facts  as  laid  down  by  that  court." 

The  consent  decree  entered  in  the  cement  case  is 
strikingly  similar  to  the  consent  decree  of  the  Fed- 
ral  District  Court  of  southern  Ohio  at  Columbus,  order- 
ing the  dissolution  of  the  Tile  Manufacturers'  Credit 
Association.  While  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion 
among  business  interests  themselves  as  to  the  effect 
of  these  two  decisions,  some  prominent  attorneys  who 
have  studied  them  declare  that  they  are  of  a  sweeping 
and  restrictive  character  that  deprives  trade  associa- 
tions of  a  vast  amount  of  construction  work,  including 
the  gathering  of  vital  statistics  except  at  Govern- 
ment request  only. 


The  decree  of  Judge  Knox  prohibits  the  following 
association  activities,  but  does  not  apply  to  any  of 
the  defendant  companies  individually: 

Reports  by  member.^  to  the  association  giving  details  of 
specific  job  contracts,  showing  name  of  dealer,  name  of 
contractor,  description  of  work,  quantity  sold,  the  price. 
quantity  delivered  to  date  and  balance  to  be  shipped ; 

Reports  by  members  to  the  association  of  changes  in 
specific  job  contracts,  i.e.,  increases,  decreases  and  cancel- 
lations of  quantities  previously  reported  ; 

Daily  reports  by  the  association  to  its  members  summar- 
izing the  details  of  all  specific  job  contracts  filed  with  all 
members ; 

Reports  by  members  requesting  further  information  about 
contracts  taken  by  other  members  : 

Reports  by  checkers  or  inspectors  giving  the  results  of 
investigations  of  contracts  about  which  information  is 
desired  ; 

Reports  by  the  association  to  its  members  submitting 
checkers'   reports  on  contracts  under  investigation; 

Reports  by  members  expressing  satisfaction  with  checkers' 
reports  or  requesting  further  investigation  and  pointing  out 
possible  discrepancies  : 

Monthly  reports  by  members  to  the  association  giving 
information  in  detail  as  to  the  status  of  all  contracts ; 

Monthly  reports  by  the  as.sociation  to  its  members  giving 
information  in  detail  as  to  the  status  of  contracts  of  all 
members  : 

Quarterly  reports  by  the  association  giving  the  status  of 
all  specific  job  contracts  on  file  with  members,  showing 
nam^s  of  dealers,  names  of  contractors,  description  of  work, 
quantity  sold,  the  price,  quantity  delivered  to  date,  quantity 
canceled,   and  balance  to   be  shipped ; 

Reports  by  members  to  the  association  showing  number 
of  bags  returned,  the  number  accepted,  and  the  number 
rejected  ; 

Reports  by  the  association  to  its  members  summarizing 
data  concerning  bags  returned,  accepted  and  rejected. 

The  decree  also  prohibits  the  association  from  can- 
celing actual  contracts  which  may  exceed  actual  re- 
quirements of  specific  construction  work  or  which  are 
duplicate  contracts  held  by  other  manufacturers  for 
cement  intended  for  the  same  construction  work,  and 
also  prohibits  collection  and  distribution  among  manu- 
facturers of  cement  information  with  reference  to  such 
contracts. 

The  association  was  also  enjoined  from  making, 
receiving  or  distributing  reports  of  the  following  char- 
acter: 

Reports  by  members  to  the  association  giving  the  quan- 
tity of  clinker  burned,  cement  ground,  cement  shipped,  clinker 
in  stock,  and  cement  in  stock  ; 

Reports  by  the  association  to  its  members  showing  as  to 
each  member  the  quantity  of  clinker  burned,  cement  ground, 
cement  shipped,  clinker  in  stock  and  cement  in  stock ; 

Reports  by  members  to  the  association  giving  total  ship- 
ments during  a  specified  period  of  time  : 
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Uepoils  by  the  association  to  lis  lueinbc-rs  sIiowIhk  shlp- 
imiila  by   ouch  member  during  a  specllleU  previous  period  of 

As  in  the  tile  case  decision,  the  decree  entered  by 
JiidKO  Knox  prohibits  the  collection  and  distribution 
of  frcifrht  rate  books  from  any  arbitrarily  established 
freight  basing  point  to  the  points  of  delivery  through- 
out the  teiTitory  comprising  the  market,  but  does  not 
prohibit  the  furnishing  of  rates  or  rules  of  trans- 
portation showing  actual  rates  between  points  of  ship- 
ment and  delivery,  although  there  is  an  inhibition 
against  basing  rates  on  any  points  other  than  those  of 
actual  shipment  and  delivery. 

Another  permissive  clause  in  the  decision  allows 
the  maintenance  of  the  Credit  Bureau  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  furnishing  information  as  to  the  credit  of 
persons  buying  or  attempting  to  buy  cement,  but  the 
decree  does  prohibit  agreeing  to  refuse  to  make  sales  to 
particular  customers  or  from  agreeing  upon  other  con- 
ditions excluding  customers  from  being  extended  credit. 

Interestingly  enough,  in  view  of  the  principles  in- 
volved   in    the    Pittsburgh    base    case    now    before    the 


Federal  Trade  Commission,  the  decree  of  Judge  Knox 
prohibits  the  establishing  of  mill  base  prices  for  ce- 
ment and  the  selling  of  the  product  f.o.b.  point  of 
delivery  exclusively.  A  similar  provision  was  carried 
in  the  tile  decree.     Other  practices  prohibited  follow: 

To  limit  the  quantity  of  cement  to  be  shipped  to  a  dealer 
wltliln   a  specincd  period  of  time; 

To  prohibit  the  diversion  or  so-called  misuse  of  cement 
sold  on  specific  Job  contracts ; 

To  establish  and  maintain  a  uniform  differential  in  the 
price  of  cement  sold  to  dealers  and  contractors ; 

To  fix  or  suggest  the  amount  of  commission  or  profit 
dealers  should  be  required  to  malte  In  sales  of  cement; 

To  regulate  or  limit  the  amount  of  production  of  cement, 
and/or  the  amount  of  stock  to  be  kept  on  hand ; 

To  limit  the  time  within  which  quotations  on  cement  must 
be  accepted  and  deliveries  made,  and  to  refuse  to  grant 
extensions  in  time  of  deliveries ; 

To  make  changes  in  prices  effective  as  of  the  date  quota- 
tions are  written,  to  avoid   "price  tipping"  ; 

To  guarantee  prices  against  decline ; 

To  make  uniform  charges  for  bin  tests,  and/or  to  require 
the  purchaser  to  pay  for  such  tests. 


Poor  Prospect  for  German  Steel  Industry 

Commercial  Attache  Herring  Says  Competition  from  the  Teutons 
Not  Likely  to  Be  Serious  in  Near  Future 


Washington,  Dec.  18. — Pending  a  settlement  of  the 
Ruhr  question  it  is  probable  that  the  competitive  ability 
of  the  German  steel  industry  will  be  less  than  at  any 
time  in  its  history,  The  Iron  Age  was  told  by  Com- 
mercial Attache  C.  E.  Herring,  assigned  to  the  Berlin 
office  of  the  Department  of  Commerce.  Mr.  Herring 
recently  returned  to  the  United  States  for  a  brief 
period  during  which  he  is  taking  up  official  matters 
with  the  department. 

The  inability  of  the  German  steel  industry  to  re- 
enter world  markets  on  its  former  scale  in  the  near 
future  will  be  particularly  marked,  Mr.  Herring  said, 
if  the  French,  in  order  to  provide  reparation  funds 
or  for  other  purposes,  decide  to  enforce  special  export 
or  import  duties,  coal  taxes,  or  other  forms  of  taxation 
in  industry  and  if  the  existing  customs  barrier  between 
occupied  and  unoccupied  Germany  is  continued.  The 
coal,  coke  and  metallurgical  production  of  the  Ruhr 
and  the  finishing  industries  and  food-providing  regions 
of  unoccupied  Germany,  the  commercial  attache  pointed 
out,  constitute  a  natural  economic  unit  whose  sudden 
separation  is  likely  to  mean  depression,  higher  pro- 
duction costs  and  general  inefficiency. 

Since  passive  resistance  in  the  Ruhr  was  abandoned 
— at  least  up  to  about  four  weeks  ago,  when  Mr. 
Herring  left  Germany — and  presumably  up  to  the 
present,  he  declared  practically  no  progress  had  been 
made  in  restoring  pig  iron,  steel  and  allied  production. 
The  machinery  and  other  metal-finishing  plants  were 
in  slightly  better  position,  as  in  some  cases  limited  sup- 
plies of  semi-finished  materials  were  still  available. 

"Failure  to  resume  production  and  export  immedi- 
ately after  passive  resistance  was  given  up,"  said  Mr. 
Herring,  "was  caused  by  the  almost  complete  paralysis 
of  transport,  the  continuing  embargoes,  delay  in  re- 
instating the  German  railway  personnel  in  the  Ruhr 
and  the  consequent  virtual  cessation  of  coal  and  coke 
movement.  Other  obstacles  were  uncertainty  as  to  the 
terms  upon  which  the  French  would  permit  resump- 
tion of  production  by  individual  plants,  as  to  how  and 
when  the  coal  and  other  taxes  due  were  to  be  paid,  how 
coal  and  coke  deliveries  on  reparations  account  were  to 
be  resumed,  and  finally  how  great  a  degree  of  financial 
control  the  German  industrialists  would  have  over  their 
plants  under  the  final  terms  of  the   French. 


"All  these  factors,  for  weeks  after  passive  resist- 
ance was  abandoned,  combined  to  make  permanent 
almost  complete  stagnation  in  heavy  industry.  For 
instance,  on  Nov.  1  it  was  estimated  that,  even  with 
the  reinstatement  of  German  railroad  workers,  it 
would  be  at  least  three  months  before  the  intricate 
network  of  railroads  in  the  Ruhr  district  would  be  able 
to  transport  the  minimum  necessary  quantities  of  coal 
and  coke,  foodstuffs  and  essential  raw  materials.  This 
estimate  did  not  take  into  account  any  of  the  financial 
or  political  difficulties  involved  in  restoring  normal 
traffic,  but  considered  simply  the  technical  obstacles 
to  be  overcome.  These  were  chiefly  the  great  deteriora- 
tion of  rolling  stock,  particuTarly  locomotives,  the  dis- 
organization of  the  repair  shops  in  the  Ruhr,  the 
damage  to  yard  equipment,  etc. 

"Before  the  Ruhr  occupation  the  German  steel 
industry  was  in  a  rather  precarious  position.  Like  the 
rest  of  German  industry,  its  activity,  with  practically 
no  unemployment,  was  based  largely  on  currency  in- 
flation, which  gave  a  fictitious  prosperity.  The  Ruhr 
occupation  hastened  the  end  of  the  long  period  of  cur- 
rency inflation  and  also,  of  course,  resulted  in  an  im- 
mediate decrease  of  production  in  the  Ruhr  and  in 
embarrassment  to  the  steel  finishing  industries  of  un- 
occupied Germany.  With  the  bursting  of  the  inflation 
bubble  and  the  continued  fuel  shortage,  German  steel 
prices  have  tended  to  exceed  world  levels  and  there  is 
little  prospect  of  their  reduction. 

"At  one  time  it  was  believed  that  the  long  cessa- 
tion of  steel  exports  from  the  Ruhr,  due  to  the  em- 
bargo and  other  incidents  of  the  occupation,  would 
result  in  heavy  dumping  when  passive  resistance  was 
abandoned  and  in  embarrassment  to  our  own  export 
trade.  Long  before  passive  resistance  was  given  up 
it  became  apparent,  however,  that  the  great  reduction 
in  normal  output,  due  to  transport  paralysis  and  other 
causes,  and  the  volume  of  prior  orders  which  could 
not  be  filled  after  the  embargo  became  effective  in 
January  of  this  year,  would  greatly  limit  the  stocks 
available  for  dumping  abroad.  The  possibility  of 
dumping  and  breaking  world  prices  has  been  further 
discounted  by  the  lien  which  the  occupation  authorities 
have  maintained  on  finished  steel  stocks  pending  the 
settlement  of  tax,  coal  delivery  and  other  questions." 
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LOWER  TAXES  DEMANDED 


Business  Men  and  Others  Are  Being  Heard  from 
at  Washington 

Washington,  Dec.  18. — Widespread  interest  over 
the  country  in  the  taxation  program  of  Congress  is 
tiavmg  the  efect  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
to  expedite  plans  for  considering  the  program.  De- 
mand is  becoming  even  more  insistent  from  business 
and  other  taxpayers  for  reduction  in  their  taxes  and 
it  has  been  spurred  a  great  deal  by  the  comprehensive 
program  of  the  Treasury  Department  set  forth  by 
Secretary  Mellon  in  a  letter  on  Nov.  10  to  Acting 
Chairman  Green  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 
The  reaction  to  the  program  has  been  remarkably 
favorable,  and  despite  criticism  from  radicals  in  Con- 
gress and  their  efforts  to  frustrate  the  treasury  pro- 
gram, the  belief  is  growing  that  at  least  a  portion  of  it 
will  be  adopted  either  in  the  exact  form  in  which  it 
was  framed  or  in  many  of  its  essential  features  as  they 
relate  to  reduction  of  normal  taxes.  The  fight  against 
-educing  surtaxes,  however,  has  considerable  force 
back  of  it,  while  that  to  restore  excess  profits  taxes  is 
'ess  formidable.  The  discouraging  element  continues 
■X)  be  the  question  of  bonus  legislation.  Should  it  be 
enacted,  as  proponents  of  the  bonus  say  it  can  be, 
even  over  a  Presidential  veto,  it  is  the  view  of  Adminis- 
-.ration  officials  that  it  would  offset  advantages  that 
■vould  arise  from  reduced  taxes  because  it  would  entail 
I  large  sum  for  both  the  creation  of  a  sinking  fund,  as 
is  required  by  law,  and  the  payment  of  interest.  Treas- 
ury officials  have  insisted  that  reduction  in  taxes  and 
enactment  of  a  cash  bonus  bill  would  be  an  anomaly. 

While  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  will  begin 
work  at  once  on  a  taxation  program,  neither  legisla- 
tion in  this  direction  nor  plans  for  and  against  bonus 
legislation  will  be  seriously  taken  up  until  shortly  after 
the  Christmas  holidays,  by  which  time  it  is  expected 
that  the  Senate  will  have  become  organized. 

With  a  view  to  expediting  the  work  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  in  revising  taxes,  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  Mellon  made  public  yesterday  a  letter  to 
Acting  Chairman  Green  setting  forth  the  changes  pro- 
posed in  the  tax  program,  as  outlined  in  the  Treasury 
bill  just  drafted,  and  the  revenue  act  of  1921. 


Large  Shipment  of  Steel  from  Pittsburgh  by 
River 

The  seventeenth  and  largest  shipment  of  manufac- 
tured steel  in  barges  down  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio 
Rivers  from  the  works  of  the  Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel 
Corporation  left  Pittsburgh  last  week.  The  tow  con- 
sisted of  15  steel  barges,  each  containing  about  800  tons, 
making  a  total  of  approximately  12,000  tons  in  the 
shipment.  As  there  is  a  full  stage  of  water  the  entire 
length  of  the  Ohio  and  all  the  dams  lowered,  thus 
avoiding  the  delays  incidental  to  passing  through  the 
locks,  it  is  expected  that  the  tow  will  get  through  to 
Cairo,  111.,  the  junction  point  of  the  Ohio  with  the  Mis- 
sissippi, a  distance  of  nearly  1000  miles  by  river  from 
Pittsburgh,  in  about  six  days.  This  is  said  to  be  less 
than  the  time  by  rail  to  the  same  destination. 

The  next  similar  movement  from  the  Jones  & 
Laughlin  mills  is  scheduled  to  go  out  early  in  January, 
and  it  was  stated  by  W.  T.  Mossman,  who  has  general 
direction  of  this  service,  that  it  is  the  intention  to  op- 
erate throughout  the  winter,  providing  unusually  severe 
weather  conditions  do  not  force  suspension.  Tows  will 
be  scheduled  to  depart  regularly  every  month  from  now 
until  June  or  July,  when  the  low  water  conditions  in 
the  lower  Ohio  make  it  impossible  to  get  loaded  barges 
through  to  Cairo. 

"All  but  five  or  six  of  the  total  of  52  dams  and  locks 
necessary  to  completely  canalize  the  Ohio  River  from 
Pittsburgh  to  Cairo  are  now  completed  or  under  con- 


tract and  rapidly  nearing  completion,"  Mr.  Mossman 
says,  "but  unfortunately  the  few  projects  on  which  no 
work  has  begun  are  all  on  the  stretch  of  had  river  im- 
mediately above  Cairo.  In  other  words,  full  use  of  the 
Ohio  as  a  trunk  line  freight  highway  connecting  with 
the  broad  and  deep  Mississippi  and  affording  a  through 
route  to  the  Gulf  is  impossible  so  long  as  even  one  of 
these  projected  dams  in  the  lower  Ohio  remains  uncon- 
structed.  If  this  waterways  proje<-t  v.  as  completed  this 
country  would  have  at  its  service  an  -ir.vqualed  low-cost 
transportation  facility,  which  properly  used  in  con- 
junction, not  in  competition,  with  the  railroads,  would 
materially  contribute  toward  the  reduction  of  our  na- 
tional transportation  expense  and  afford  an  added  and 
very  flexible  distributing  medium  for  the  products  of 
the  mines,  factories  and  farms  in  the  vast  territory 
drained  by  the  great  rivers  in  the  Mississippi  basin." 


Agreement  to  Meet  Short  Supply  of  Men  De- 
clared Legal 

Washington,  Dec.  18. — The  United  States  Supreme 
Court  in  a  unanimous  opinion  delivered  by  Mr.  Justice 
Holmes  on  Monday  of  last  week,  made  brief  comment 
in  dismissing  the  ease  brought  by  the  Department  of 
Justice  against  the  National  Association  of  Window 
Glass  Manufacturers,  National  Window  Glass  Work- 
ers, et  al.  The  Department  of  Justice  had  obtained 
an  injunction  from  the  Federal  District  Court  for  the 
northern  district  of  Ohio  enjoining  the  glass  manufac- 
turers and  workers,  organized  laborers,  from  carrying 
out  wage  agreements  which  provided  for  half  time 
operation  of  the  plants  of  the  window  glass  manufac- 
turers, producers  of  handmade  glass.  The  action  was 
brought  under  the  Sherman  act  and  charged  restraint 
of  trade  in  interstate  commerce. 

The  dominant  factor  in  this  case,  the  court  stated, 
is  that  in  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  machine-made 
glass  has  been  replacing  handmade  glass.  The  court 
declared  that  the  defendants  testified  that  the  hand- 
makers  are  able  to  keep  on  only  by  the  sufferance  of 
the  others  and  by  working  longer  hours. 

Comment  is  made  in  the  decision  on  the  fact  that 
there  were  not  enough  men  to  enable  the  hand  blown 
plants  to  run  continuously  during  the  working  season 
and  that  to  work  undermanned  costs  the  same  in  fuel 
and  overhead  as  to  work  fully  manned,  and  therefore 
means  a  serious  loss.  "We  see  no  combination  in  un- 
reasonable restraint  of  trade  in  the  arrangements  made 
to  meet  the  short  supply  of  men,"  said  the  court. 


The  Ford  Motor  Co.  has  announced  that  construc- 
tion work  on  the  new  assembling  plant  in  Copenhagen, 
Denmark,  is  well  under  way  and  that  the  plant  should 
be  completed  by  the  middle  of  next  year.  The  site 
covers  about  4%  acres  and  the  estimated  cost  of  the 
new  plant  is  $650,000.  The  principal  building  will  be 
300  X  400  ft.,  two  stories.  This  will  be  second  only  to 
the  Manchester,  England,  plant  in  point  of  size  of  the 
Ford  foreign  plants. 


The  electric  truck  business  is  consistently  growing, 
according  to  statistics  collected  by  the  Society  for  Elec- 
trical Development,  Inc.  In  the  first  eleven  months  of 
this  year  854  electric  trucks  have  been  sold.  To  the 
central  stations  of  the  country  this  means  an  off-peak 
load  of  approximately  5,200,000  k^vhr.  annually.  In  New- 
York  alone  4.38  electric  trucks  were  sold  during  this 
period  as  compared  with  326  during  the  first  eleven 
months  of  1922 — an  increase  of  34  per  cent.  In  Boston 
the  sale  of  electric  trucks  has  increased  76  per  cent. 


The  slump  in  industrial  buying  is  illustrated  in  the 
records  of  the  sales  of  mechanical  stokers.  The  total 
horsepower  of  stokers  sold  in  November,  according  to 
statistics  obtained  throughout  the  year  from  15  estab- 
lishments by  the  Department  of  Commerce,  was  16,241. 
This  was  substantially  under  the  total  number  of  Octo- 
ber of  32,576  hp.,  and  compares  also  with  60,486  hp. 
in  September,  and  with  72,120  hp.,  the  average  of  the 
first  nine  months. 
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AUTOMATIC  GKAH   GKINDER 


Now    Unit     Willi     Adjiislal.h'     Involute     C.uliol 
Scparntc  liistriiiiioiit  for  Dcti-cliiig  Errors 

A  full  automatic  involute  goar  grinder  incorporating 
unusual  features,  together  with  a  measuring  instru- 
ment for  detecting  minute  errors  in  finished  gears, 
have  been  placed  on  the  market  by  the  Fellows  Gear 
Shaper  Co.,  Springfield,  Vt. 

It  is  recognized  that  in  order  to  make  material  prog- 
ress in  the  grinding  of  gear  teeth,  standards  of  known 
accuracy   must   be   established   and   the   means  devised 


Front  View  of 
Automatic  In- 
volute Gear 
Grinder,  Show- 
ing Right-  and 
Left-Hand  Ma- 
chines. A  dia- 
grammatic illus- 
tration of  the 
rolling  head, 
master  involute 
tooth  and  its 
mating 


how  these  mem 
bers  are  con- 
trolled, is  below 
The  lower  riiiht 
hand  illustratior 
is  a  front  view 
of  the  involute 
testing  instru- 
ment with  geai 
In  position  foi 
Inspection 


the  work  may  be  accomplished  without  shock  in  1/10 
sec.  On  the  outer  end  of  the  rolling  head  is  the  master 
tooth,  which  is  a  long  involute  gear  tooth  that  makes 
contact  with  an  adjustable  abutment  in  the  form  of  a 
long  straight-sided  rack  tooth.  The  master  involute 
tooth,  which  is  ground  on  a  special  machine,  can  be 
made  accurate  to  within  0.0001  in.  Both  the  master 
involute  tooth  and  its  abutment,  or  master  rack,  are 
made  of  alloy  steel,  and  are  hardened  and  ground.  The 
rolling  contact  of  the  master  involute  tooth  with  that 
of  its  abutment  resembles  the  action  of  a  gear  tooth 
rolling  on  a  rack. 

A  feature  of  this  mechanism,  and  to  which  is  largely 
attributed  the  successful   operation  of  the  machine,  is 


I   ;. 


H*' 


for  keeping  the  work  within  those  standards.  In  ad- 
dition to  a  satisfactory  involute  grinder,  which  is  only 
part  of  the  problem,  accurate  reference  gages  must  be 
provided  for  every  size  of  gear  to  be  ground  and  also 
measuring  instruments  for  detecting  minute  errors  in 
the  finished  product.  The  units  offered,  together  with 
the  reference  gages,  are  therefore  intended  to  provide 
complete  equipment  for  the  grinding  of  gear  teeth. 

The  grinder  is  entirely  automatic  in  operation. 
After  setting  up  the  machine,  the  operator  locates  and 
clamps  the  gear  on  the  work-spindle,  and  then  pulls  a 
lever.  The  machine  then  accomplishes  the  rolling 
action  of  the  gear  against  the  flat  surface  of  the  grind- 
ing wheel,  indexes  for  each  tooth,  trues  the  flat  face 
of  the  wheel,  and  stops  automatically  when  the  gear 
has  been  completed,  whether  one,  two  or  more  cuts  are 
required. 

It  may  be  noted  from  the  illustrations  that  the  ma- 
chine comprises  a  base  carrying  a  grinding  wheel  head, 
which  is  adjustable  for  different  gear  diameters,  and 
a  slide  carrying  a  member  known  as  the  "rolling  head," 
the  rolling  action  of  which  is  controlled  by  a  master 
involute  tooth.  Operating  levers  are  at  the  front,  and 
the  base  is  made  square  to  permit  of  setting  machines 
end  to  end. 

The  principal  member  is  the  rolling  head,  which  is 
of  light  weight,  being  made  from  a  heat-treated  alumi- 
num alloy  casting,  and  is  carefully  balanced  to  minimize 
the  fly-wheel  eflfect.  It  oscillates  on  ball-bearing  sup- 
ported trunnions  mounted  on  the  slide,  the  latter  being 
moved  backward  and  forward  by  a  reduction-driven 
barrel  cam.  The  rolling  head  contains  the  index  mech- 
anism and  plate,  and  is  designed  so  that  indexing  of 


the  fine  adjustment  provided  for  the  abutment,  which 
controls  the  pressure  angle  of  the  involute  tooth  being 
ground.  It  is  claimed  that  by  this  means  it  is  possible 
to  control  the  accuracy  of  the  finished  product  and  to 
bring  it  within  very  close  tolerances  of  the  reference 
gage  standard  adopted.  In  addition  to  providing  for 
wear,  this  adjustment  is  said  to  permit  of  keeping  the 
work  under  very  close  control. 

The  importance  of  retaining  a  constant  pressure  of 
the  work  against  the  grinding  wheel  has  been  recog- 
nized. With  varying  pressure  the  rolling  action  of  the 
work  against  the  wheel  will  not  be  positive  and  an  in- 
accurately-shaped gear  tooth  will  be  produced.  The 
rolling  head  being  of  light  weight,  and  balanced  and 
mounted  on  ball-bearing  supported  trunnions,  compara- 
tively little  weight  is  required  to  move  it.  By  this 
construction  it  is  intended  that  any  force  applied  by 
means  of  a  weight  will  not  be  expended  in  overcoming 
friction  but  will  exert  positive  and  known  pressure. 
The  weighting  is  accomplished  by  fastening  a  wire 
cable  to  the  rolling  head,  passing  the  cable  over  an 
idler,  and  on  the  free  end  attaching  a  weight.     Re- 
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movable  segments  are  provided  so  that  the  desired 
pressure  of  the  master  involute  tooth  against  its  abut- 
ment may  be  maintained.  As  there  is  no  flexible 
mechanism  between  the  operation  of  the  master  involute 
and  its  controlling  abutment,  control  of  the  work 
against  the  grinding  wheel  is  said  to  be  positive. 

The  small  diameter  of  the  grinding  wheel  employed 
is  emphasized  as  permitting  of  more  compact  design, 
reduction  of  vibration  and  greater  uniformity  in  density 
of  the  abrasive  wheel.  The  automatic  wheel  truing  de- 
vice is  also  a  feature.  Having  determined  the  neces- 
sary amount  of  truing,  the  machine  duplicates  it  auto- 
matically, a  requirement,  it  is  said,  that  few  operators 
can  be  depended  upon  to  fill.  Wheel  truing  may  be 
timed  to  occur  after  the  gear  has  made  one  or 
more  revolutions,  as  may  be  found  desirable. 

Recognition  has  been  given  by  the  makers  to  the 
general  principle  that  in  interchangeable  manufac- 
turing for  accurate  concentric  work,  the  most  vital 
bearing  should  be  selected  as  a  location  point  and  the 
work  located  from  this  for  all  operations.  For  gear 
grinding,  it  is  claimed,  this  practice  is  followed  most 
effectively  by  making  right-  and  left-hand  machines 
for  grinding  both  sides  of  the  teeth.  The  machine  is 
therefore  made  in  pairs,  as  shown. 

The  use  of  removable  rolling  heads  is  also  a  feature 
intended  to  assure  the  production  of  concentric  gears. 
It  is  claimed  that  by  having  the  rolling  heads  inter- 
changeable none  of  the  vital  members  are  affected  in 
changing  over  from  one  gear  to  another.  After  re- 
moving the  caps  from  the  trunnions  the  entire  rolling 
head  and  its  auxiliary  mechanism  may  be  easily  lifted 
out  and  replaced  by  another. 


In  grinding  gears,  a  standard  for  angularity  of 
involute  is  considered  a  prime  necessity  and  it  is  em- 
phasized that  before  progress  can  be  made  standards  of 
accuracy  must  be  established  and  reference  gages  made 
for  each  size  of  gear  to  be  ground.  Only  in  this  way, 
it  is  claimed,  is  it  possible  to  produce  satisfactorily 
running  gears.  A  ground  gear  may  be  perfect  as  to 
tooth  spacing  and  true  involute  form,  but  if  it  is  not 
conjugate  to  the  same  rack  as  a  gear  ground  at  a 
previous  time  on  another  machine,  then  it  will  not  be 
satisfactory.  Tolerances  that  fulfill  the  requirements 
of  ordinary  interchangeable  work  are  not  considered 
close  enough,  it  being  said  that  to  be  satisfactory 
involute  curves  must  be  kept  within  0.0002  in.  of  an 
established  standard. 

Involute  Measuring  Instrument 

The  involute  measuring  machine  for  use  in  check- 
ing or  comparing  the  gears  ground  with  the  established 
standard  is  shown  in  an  accompanying  illustration.  It 
consists  of  two  cylinders  representing  the  base  circle 
of  the  gear  to  be  measured.  Concentric  with  it,  and 
held  on  an  arbor,  is  the  gear  to  be  inspected.  These 
cylinders  are  rolled  on  hardened  and  ground  steel  sur- 
faces, and  exactly  in  the  same  plane  as  these  surfaces 
is  a  jewel  contact  point  that  bears  against  the  involute 
surface   of  the  tooth  to  be  measured. 

As  the  cylinders  are  rolled  along  the  plane  sur- 
faces with  the  contact  point  bearing  on  the  tooth,  no 
movement  of  the  indicator  needle  is  visible  if  the  curve 
is  a  perfect  one.  Any  variations  from  the  theoreti- 
cally correct  involute  are  by  the  multiplying  lever  and 
dial  indicator  measured  in  0.0001  in. 


Riveting  Hammer  with  Improved  Features 

The  IngersoU-Rand  Co.,  New  York,  is  offering  a 
pneumatic  riveting  hammer  with  improved  features 
which  include  bolted  construction  for  holding  the  handle 
to  the  barrel,  heavy  section  valve  with  liberal  bearing 
surface,  and  a  poppet  and  piston  type  throttle  valve. 

Three  styles,  A,  B  and  C,  are  available  in  a  range 
of  sizes  from  5  to  a  9  in.  stroke.  Each  size  is  avail- 
able with  any  one  of  three  types  of  barrels  and  with 
either  outside  or  inside  trigger  handles.  The  standard 
A  type  has  a  barrel  machined  to  accommodate  a  rivet 
set  clip  only. 

In  this  design  three  alloy  steel  bolts  fitted  with  lock 


Bolted  Handle  Construction.  Heavy  Section  Valve  and 

Combination    Poppet  and    Piston   Type    Throttle   Valve 

Are  Features 

washers  hold  the  handle  to  the  barrel,  a  construction 
intended  to  enable  them  to  be  taken  apart  anywhere 
for  inspection  or  cleaning,  with  the  aid  of  only  a 
wrench.  The  throttle  valve,  except  on  inside  trigger 
handles,  is  a  combination  of  the  piston  and  poppet 
types,  and  is  said  to  have  the  nicety  of  control  of  the 
piston  valve  and  the  freedom  from  leakage  of  the  pop- 
pet type.  The  throttle  lever  or  trigger  is  made  in  one 
piece  from  heat-treated  spring  steel  and  has  a  long 
bearing  in  the  handle.  The  valve  is  a  strong  sleeve 
made  from  special  alloy  steel,  has  liberal  bearing  sur- 
faces and  its  walls  are  free  from  holes  or  ports.  It 
operates  in  a  valve  box  located  in  the  head  of  the  barrel. 
The  valve  box  is  constructed  with  a  solid  end,  which 
permits  taking  it  apart  by  the  use  of  a  piston,  for  the 
removal  of  the  valve,  without  the  use  of  a  screw  driver 
or  similar  tool.  This  gives  a  compression  chamber  in 
the  valve  box  which  cushions  the  piston  on  the  return 
stroke  and  prevents  it  from  striking  the  handle. 


The  handles  are  drop  forgings  of  steel,  shaped  to- 
fit  the  hand.  Either  outside  or  inside  trigger  handles 
may  be  provided,  although  the  outside  type  is  standard. 
The  exhaust  is  through  the  side  of  the  barrel  near  the 
handle  and  can  be  deflected  in  any  direction  merely  by 
turning  the  deflector. 

The  hammers  are  said  to  have  less  "kick-back"  than 
usual  and  consume  less  air.  Largely  because  of  the 
bolted  handle  construction  they  are  said  to  be  lighter  in 
the  handle  end  and  consequently  better  balanced  and 
easier  to  hold,  especially  when  used  in  a  horizontal  or 
inverted  position.  The  weight  of  the  hammer,  without 
set,  ranges  from  18^^  to  24  lb.,  and  the  length,  exclusive 
of  set,  16%  to  2iy2   in. 


May  Build  a  Plant  at  Shadeland,  Pa. 

Pittsburgh,  Dec.  17. — Much  interest  has  been 
aroused  by  a  recent  newspaper  story  stating  that  Pitts- 
burgh and  Canadian  interests  had  taken  options  on 
2000  acres  of  land  in  Shadeland,  near  Erie,  Pa.,  on 
which  was  to  be  erected  a  steel  plant.  Apparently  it 
will  not  be  possible  to  satisfy  the  curious  until  after 
the  turn  of  the  new  year,  as  J.  A.  Bradley,  the  Bradley 
Co.,  Jones  Law  Building,  Pittsburgh,  which  firm  has 
the  contract  for  the  construction  of  the  new  plant,  says 
that  the  interested  parties  will  not  be  in  Pittsburgh 
until  after  the  Yuletide  holidays,  and  that  actual  work 
of  building  the  plant  will  not  begin  until  spring. 

Mr.  Bradley  said  that  the  company  back  of  the  pro- 
ject was  already  chartered  under  Pennsylvania  laws 
with  a  capital  of  $50,000,000  and  that  those  interested 
represented  capital  of  $250,000,000,  but  refused  to  give 
the  name  of  the  company  or  the  identity  of  those  back 
of  it.  He  did  admit  that  the  company  would  make  steel 
direct  from  ore  and  at  the  outset  would  produce  sheet 
bars,  later  adding  billet,  bar,  sheet,  rail,  shape  and  plate 
mills. 


A  portable  electric  recording  instrument  has  been 
developed  by  the  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co.  It 
is  known  as  type  R  and  includes  an  electric  self-wind- 
ing clock  for  giving  records  at  speeds  up  to  24  in.  per 
hour.  For  slower  speeds,  up  to  4  in.  per  hour,  a  hand 
wound  clock  can  be  used. 


Economical  Use  of   Fuel  in  Steel  Plants 

Discussion  of  Possilde  Savings  Amounting  to  More  Than 

$40,000,000  Annually — Good  Design,  Constriulion 

and  Operation  Demanded 

BY  H.  E.  SEIBERT* 


AMONG  present  economic  problems  none  is  more  ing  data  in  the  form  of  lieat  balances  and  fuel  rates 
important  than  that  of  fuel  supply  and  demand,  for  the  principal  primary  and  auxiliary  fuel  consum- 
none  that  requires  more  attention  from  both  ing  equipment  employed  in  steel  plants.  On  the  basis 
industrial  and  domestic  consumers,  who  in  recent  of  these  data,  discussion  will  be  presented  on  thermal 
years  have  had  to  face  shortages  in  supply  and  great  efficiency,  the  principal  heat  losses,  and  on  the  means 
increases  in  price.  Only  fifteen  years  ago  some  steel  by  which  improvements  may  be  effected, 
plants  in  the  Pittsburgh  district  paid  less  than  10c.  t>  ■  r.  •  d  tt-„  r>„™o 
Jer  M.  cu.  ft.  for  the  ideal  fuel-natural  gas,  the  F"«l  Economy  m  Bee-H,ve  Ovens 
supply  of  which  seemed  to  be  inexhaustible  and  little  Table  II  shows  that  we  still  use  the  bee-hive  oven  to 
more  than  $1.25  per  ton  for  the  best  bituminous  coal  a  considerable  extent:  36  million  tons,  or  43  per  cent 
delivered  at  gas  producer  or  boiler  house  bunkers.  of  the  total  coal  coked,  is  carbonized  by  this  old  pro- 
Today  these  plants  cannot  obtain  natural  gas  at  any  cess,  which  wastes  practically  30  per  cent  of  its  fuel 
price  because  the  remaining  supply  must  be  conserved  input.  Thus  about  7  million  tons  of  good  fuel  is  lost 
for  domestic  use,  and  they  must  pay  $3.75  or  more  annually  in  this  method  of  coking.  This  quantity 
per  ton  for  bituminous  coal  of  inferior  quality.  would  be  saved  if  all  the  coal  coked  were  carbonized  in 
Plants  outside  the  Pittsburgh  district  are  affected  modem  by-product  ovens,  whose  loss  is  about  10  per 
more  severely  by  the  changed  conditions,  for  their  cent  only.  The  value  of  the  fuel  is  at  least  $30,000,000. 
fuel  costs  considerably  more.  As  these  conditions  were  Most  of  the  bee-hive  ovens  in  operation  today  are 
brought  about  in  the  last  few  years,  it  seems  logical  to  not  located  in  the  vicinity  of  steel  plants,  but  at  or 
assume  that  in  the  future  a  greater  price  will  be  ex-  near  the  coal  mines,  in  more  or  less  isolated  localities 
acted  for  coal  of  a  still  lower  quality.  The  need  for  which  offer  little  or  no  market  for  liquid  or  gaseous 
economy  is  therefore  evident.  by-products.  But  this  fact  does  not  preclude  piping 
Consumption  of  bituminous  coal  for  the  years  1917  gas — the  most  valuable  by-product — to  distant  mills, 
to  1921  was  given  by  "Mineral  Resources"  of  1921  as  where  an  additional  6  million  tons  of  coal  would  be 
in  Table  I.  saved  bv  the  use  of  coke-oven  gas,  the  surplus  of 
Tame  I-Bituminous  Coal  Consumed  in  the  United  States  which,    on    the    basis    of    6000   CU.   ft     per   ton    of    coal 

1917 552,000,000  net  tons  would  be  sufficient  to  melt  many  tons   of  steel.     Or 

191S 580.000,000  net  tons  the  heat  energy  in   the  gas  could  be  converted   into 

lllo  ••::•::::::     UkZoToa  "It  \Zl  electric  current  at  the  ovens  and  either  distributed  to 

1921 407,000,000  net  tons  the  mills  or  tied  in  with  public  service  power  plants. 

.      ^°''  ^  good  business  year  the  rate  of  consumption  Economy  in  By-Product  Coke  Ovens 
is  given  as  550  million  net  tons,  which  probably  will 

cover  the  consumption  for  1923.     This  coal  is  distrib-  About  18  per  cent  of  the  heat  in  the  coal  is  made 

buted    among    the    various    consumers    as    shown    by  available  by  the  by-product  coke  plant  in  the  form  of 

Table    II  liquid  and   gaseous  by-products  which   are   useful   for 

TaUe  n-Distri,ution  of  Coal  Consumption  steel  melting  and   heating  operations    for   Powei-  gen- 

Percent   Million  Tons  eration,   for   municipal   gas  supply,  or  for   distillation 

„,    .  „,,„,,                                        Percent   Miiiion^ions  .^^^   ^^^^^  by-products,   such   as   ammonium    sulphate 

Beehive  coke' plants:::'.:'.'.:/.'.:.'.     6:5             35.8  benzol,  toluol,  etc.     But  Only  57  per  cent  of  the  total 

By-product  coke  plants S.l             ^^P  coke  produced  at  present  is  carbonized  in  efficient  ap- 

Steel  industry,  total 21.6              119.0  paratus.                                                                      . 

Industries,  other  than  steel  and  coke  25.0           1^7.5  [Test  data  and  heat  balances  applied  to  the  oper- 

Efe^tric'^poWer 'plants: :::::::::::::     5:?             31:4  atlon  of  modem  by-product  ovens  are  then  given  by 

Gas    plants    0.9                 4.8  ^^     author.] 

Domestic  consumers    10.0  B5.0 

Coal  mines   2.0             11.0  Relation  of  the  Blast  Furnace  to  Fuel  Economy 

Export     ^w  *°° 

Seaborne 20             ii-^  ^^jjg   the   blast   furnace   is  the  largest  consumer 

Coalt  and  lake' steamers: :::::::::     0.8               43  of  fuel,  it  also  is  the  producer  of  a  valuable  by-product 

{^           550.0  —blast-furnace  gas— in  which  is  present  50  per  cent 

„,''''''"'      .„  ,           ^  .-u^.  or  more  of  the  heat  value  of  the  coke  entering  the 

From  the  figures  m  Table  II  it  will  be  seen  that  ^                 ^^  ^     ^^  business  year  our  production  of 

about  85  per  cent  of  the  total  bituminous  coal  mined  .^^^   amounts   to   37  million   gross  tons.     With   a 

is  used  by  four  consumers:   railroads,  manufacturing  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^   p^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^  j^.^^^  ^^^  ^^^.g  ^.g. 

plants,  steel  plants  and  domestic  consumers.  The  year-  ^.^^^   .^  ^^  ^.j,.^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^   ^^^j  necessary  to 

ly  quantity  involved  is  466  million  net  tons      The  stee  ^^^^^^^  ^■^^.^  ^^^^  ^^  abolt  50  million  tons, 

industry   alone   consumes   21.6   per   cent   of   the   total  ^    Takin„  a  net  heat  value  of  12,800  B.t.u.  per  lb. 

bituminous  coal  mined,  or  106  milhon  gross  tons  per  ^^  ^^^^    ^^^  ^^          ^^^^  ^^  ^^j^  ^^^^  ^^  available  in 

year.     Economy  effected  in  its  fuel  consuming  equip-  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  blast-furnace  gas,  we  get,  on  the  basis  of 

ment   will   therefore   bear   on   a   large   proportion    of  ^^^            ^^    ^^  ^^^,^  ^^^^  j^^j   equivalent   of 

the  total  coal  mined.    Thus  a  10  per  cent  improvement  ^^-^  ^.^^.^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^j  p^^  ^^^^     Assuming  a  high 

in  economy  will  net  a  saving  m  coal  of  10  million  tons  ^           ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  required  for  heating  the  blast  (one- 

per  year,  valued   on   a  most  conservative  estimate  at  ^            ^^^  remaining  11.5  million  tons  is  available  for 

$40,000,000.      The    magnitude    of    the    sum    involved  J^^           j,  purposes.    This  amount  would  generate 

claims  most   serious  thought   of   men   responsible  for  ^^^^^^  one-half  of  the  electric  power  produced  in  this 

the  operation  of  steel  plants.  country,  on  the  basis  of  present  steam  power  plant 

Such    a    saving   may    he    realized    without   undue  j^^^gj,t  for  coal, 

difficulty,  by  improving  the  principal  fuel  consuming  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  furnace  is  a  huge  gas  producer  of 

equipment.    I  shall  endeavor  to  show  this  by  present-  ^^^^  efficiency.     The  economy  which  may  be  derived 

ic^mbustlon    engineer    Bethlehem    Steel    Co.,    Bethlehem,  from   the   use   of   blast-fumace   gas   depends   upon    the 

Pa.    This  Is  abstract  of  a  paper  read  at  Buffalo,  before  the  .            j  equipment.     The  factor  of  primary  influence 
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is  the  hot  blast  stove,  which  may  require  15  per  cent 
or  50  per  cent  of  the  total  gas,  depending  upon  the 
amount  of  its  heating  surface,  the  type  of  burner 
equipment,  the  means  of  control,  the  fineness  of  gas 
cleaning  and  other  details.  Another  important  factor 
is  the  type  of  blowing  and  other  power  equipment. 
Thus,  more  power  and  more  surplus  gas  will  be  avail- 
able for  the  steel  plant  if  gas  engines  be  used  for 
power  and  for  blowing  purposes. 

Data  were  then  given  drawn  from  papers  before 
the  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers,  in  1915 
and  1917  and  before  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  In- 
stitute in  1915— all  relating  to  blast  furnace  practice 
with  Mesabi  ores. 

Gas  and  Air  Volume  Constant 
From  the  data  given  the  volumes  of  gas  and  air 
per  unit  of  carbon  were  found  practically  independent 
of  the  character  of  the  furnace  burden.  The  sum  of 
CO  -t-  CO  -H  CH^  varied  within  very  narrow  limits, 
notwithstanding  the  wide  range  in  coke  per  ton  of 
iron— 1584  lb.  to  5800  lb.  While  there  was  a  great 
difference  in  the  percentage  of  C0=  and  CO  per  cu. 
ft.  of  gas,  due  to  different  fuel  rates,  the  sum  of  the 
carbonaceous  gases  remained  practically  constant.  The 
quantity  of  heat  present  in  the  top  gases,  of  course, 
increased  with  the  increase  in  the  furnace  fuel  rate. 
Thus,  for  the  coke  rate  of  1584-lb.  the  calorific  value 
of  the  dry  gases  was  47.3  per  cent,  while  for  the 
5800-lb.  coke  rate  the  gases  contained  66.9  per  cent 
of  the  heat  value  of  the  coke.  The  air  volume  passing 
the  tuyeres  per  unit  of  carbon  also  may  be  considered 
constant. 

From  the  heat  balances  and  from  the  data,  it  can 
be  stated  that  for  all  heat  calculations  connected  with 
the  use  of  blast-furnace  gas  no  appreciable  error  will 
have  been  made  in  assuming  a  gas  volume  of  70  cu.  ft. 
at  top  of  furnace,  and  air  volume  at  the  tuyeres  of 
52  cu.  ft.,  per  pound  of  coke  charged  into  the  burden. 
These  figures  which  seem  to  hold  for  the  given  range  in 
fuel  rate,  were  applied  in  calculation  on  the  power 
that  can  be  produced  from  the  gas  of  a  modern  blast 
furnace,  based  on  careful  tests  of  the  auxiliary  equip- 
ment and  on  monthly  records  of  the  operation  of  steam 
engine  driven  and  gas  engine  driven  plants. 
Power  at  Varying  EflSciencies 
It  was  found  that,  with  stoves  and  boilers  at  80  per 
cent  efficiency,  the  gas  from  a  500-ton  furnace  will 
permit  generating  steam  at  the  rate  of  5070  boiler  hp., 
while  at  50  per  cent  stove  and  boiler  efficiency,  the  rate 
of  steam  production  will  be  only  2540  hp.  The  lower 
extreme  does  not  represent  impractical  operating  con- 
ditions, as  there  are  now  in  operation  many  good-sized 
plants  whose  average  efficiency  on  stoves  and  boilers 
is  less  than  50  per  cent.  The  upper  extreme  can  be 
realized  in  practice  if  we  design  the  stove  and  boiler 
equipment  for  the  conditions  of  high  efficiency,  i.  e., 
if  we  provide  the  proper  amount  of  heating  surface 
for  the  stoves,  choose  a  good  size  and  type  of  boiler, 
guard  against  excessive  radiation  losses,  and  if  we 
provide  these  units  with  good  burners  and  continuous 
control  equipment. 

Comparing  the  data  developed,  it  was  found  that 
the  gas  engine  plant  should  require  but  one-half  the 
water  necessary  for  operating  the  steam  plant.  It 
should  also  be  noted  that  the  gas  engine  plant  is  less 
dependent  on  the  inlet  water  temperature,  while  a 
high  vacuum  demands  cold  water.  These  points  have 
especial  bearing  in  localities  where  water  is  scarce. 
The  data  show  that  the  application  of  gas  engines  is 
favored  by  both  fuel  economy  and  water  economy. 
Installation  Costs  vs.  Savings 
One  important  question  is  that  of  installation  cost. 
Now  the  investment  required  in  a  gas  engine  plant 
complete  with  gas  cleaning  and  waste-heat  steam  plants 
is  not  much  greater  than  that  required  for  steam 
boilers  and  for  steam  blowing  and  power  equipment. 
The  gas  plant  will,  therefore,  effect  a  large  saving  in 
money  as  well  as  in  fuel  and  in  water. 

Taking  the  yearly  production  of  one  blast  furnace 
at  160,000  tons  of  pig  iron,  the  saving  which  may  be 
effected  by  a  gas  engine  installation  such  as  has  been 


suggested  is  $1.55  per  ton  of  iron.  Expressed  in  terms 
of  coal  alone,  the  saving  amounts  to  28,800  gross  tons 
per  year,  which,  at  $4  per  ton,  equals  $115,000,  or  72c. 
per  ton  of  iron. 

Conclusions 
We  can  obtain  a  stove  efficiency  of  80  per  cent  and 
maintain  it  in  practice.  The  same  can  be  said  of  the 
boilers.  But  we  cannot  obtain  or  maintain  these  high 
efficiencies  by  simply  connecting  a  gas  flue  with  a  piece 
of  pipe  and  allowing  the  gas  to  roll  into  the  stove  or 
boiler,  and  then  out  of  it  into  the  atmosphere.  High 
efficiency  demands  good  equipment  and  the  best  of  con- 
tinuous control.  We  would  not  think  of  operating  a 
steam  engine  without  a  governor,  nor  an  electric  gener- 
ator without  switchboard  equipment,  but  we  do  operate, 
or  try  to  operate,  equally  important  equipment^stoves 
and  boilers — without  the  equivalent  of  such  devices. 
The  sooner  we  realize  the  error  of  our  methods  the 
sooner  will  we  be  on  the  road  to  fuel  economy. 

Discussion 

George  R.  McDermott,  assistant  chief  engineer  Ill- 
inois Steel  Co.,  South  Chicago,  referred  to  the  electric 
operation  of  the  greater  portion  of  his  plant.  There 
are  11  blast  furnaces  and  electric  power  is  derived  from 
units  driven  by  blast  furnace  gas  as  a  fuel.  It  was 
found  some  time  ago  that  there  was  a  considerable 
excess  of  gas  beyond  that  needed  for  the  electric  drive. 
Consequently,  it  was  arranged  to  use  some  of  this 
excess  gas  for  the  pipe  mill  reheating  furnace,  mixing 
it  with  producer  gas  in  the  proportion  of  GO  per  cent 
producer  gas  and  40  per  cent  blast  furnace  gas.  As 
this  did  not  use  all  the  surplus  from  the  furnaces,  six 
plate  mill  furnaces  were  similarly  equipped  for  using 
mixed  gas.  As  there  was  still  a  surplus,  two  open- 
hearth  furnaces  of  the  tilting  type,  of  200  tons  capacity 
each,  were  arranged  to  burn  a  gas  consisting  of  50  per 
cent  blast  furnace  gas  and  50  per  cent  tar  from  the 
by-product  coke  ovens.  The  only  change  that  has  been 
noted  in  operation  of  these  furnaces  is  that  it  takes 
a  little  longer  to  get  out  a  heat. 

Another  use  for  the  blast  furnace  gas  is  in  connec- 
tion with  blowing  the  producers.  It  is  mixed  with  the 
air,  making  a  cycle  of  6  min.  on  air  and  2  min.  on 
blast  furnace  gas,  in  place  of  using  steam.  This  has 
resulted  in  no  trouble  from  clinkering,  the  production 
of  CO:  going  up  to  35  per  cent.  Analysis  of  the  gas 
shows  a  quality  equal  to  that  obtained  by  steam  blow- 
ing. One  advantage  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  use  of 
blast  furnace  gas  avoids  the  water  vapor  inseparable 
from  steam  blowing  and,  consequently,  helps  the  opera- 
tion of  the  furnace  using  the  gas. 

Another  speaker  pointed  out  that  the  heat  balances 
covered  in  the  paper  should  be  supplemented  by  eco- 
nomic balances,  in  order  that  the  management  may 
know  how  much  it  will  cost  to  get  the  better  heat  bal- 
ances shown.  If  the  cost  is  too  great  for  the  benefit, 
it  would  be  obviously  of  little  value  to  incur  the  expense 
of  installing  the  equipment  to  obtain  this  benefit. 


Temperature  Requirements  of  Hot  Spot 
Manifolds 

In  a  44-page  pamphlet  of  the  Engineering  Experi- 
ment Station  of  Purdue  University  have  been  gathered 
results  of  experiments  with  exhaust  temperatures  from 
gas  and  oil  engines  in  an  effort  to  effect  good  carbure- 
tion  by  the  hot  spot  method.  Considerations  of  ap- 
proaching exhaustion  of  the  natural  petroleum  re- 
sources of  the  country,  together  with  the  cost  of  oper- 
ating the  millions  of  gas  engines  now  in  use,  have 
prompted  the  effort  toward  more  economical  operation. 
The  hot  spot  manifold  is  expected  to  supply  sufficient 
heat  to  produce  even  distribution  and  perfect  combus- 
tion with  the  lowest  possible  mixture  temperature. 


The  export  of  automobiles  to  Australia  amounted 
to  18,504  for  the  first  nine  months  of  this  year  com- 
pared with  8055  for  the  same  months  of  1922  and  2231 
for  the  corresponding  period  of  1921. 


Professors  Oppose  Pitts] )urgli  Basing 

Economists  Favor  Making  Mill  Prices,  Which  They  Declare 

Necessary  to  Establish  a  Real  Market — Evidence 

Completed  at  Last 


BY  L.   W.    MOFl'-ETT 


WASHINGTON,  Dec.  18. 
—  Kvidonce  in  the  Pitts- 
hurg-h  base  hearing  be- 
fore Examiner  J.  W.  Bennett 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission finally  was  completed 
last  Saturday.  The  concluding 
testimony  consisted  of  rebuttal 
evidence  submitted  by  the  com- 
mission under  examination  by 
its  attorney,  H.  K.  Steinhauer. 
It  included  statements  by  eco- 
nomists of  Harvard  and 
Princeton  Universities  and  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  who 
appeared  as  representatives  of 
legislatures  of  Middle  Western 
States  which  some  time  ago 
adopted  resolutions  condemn- 
ing the  Pittsburgh  plus  prac- 
tice, and  instructed  their  at- 
torneys general  to  submit  evi- 
dence in  opposition  to  the  plan. 
The  City  of  Chicago  also  filed 
a  petition  through  Assistant 
Corporation  Counsel  Leon 
Hornstein  in  opposition  to  the 
system.  The  actual  final  evi- 
dence was  in  the  nature  of  ex- 
hibits of  freight  rates,  prices, 
;tc.,  on  steel  put  into  the  record 
by  H.  E.  White,  statistician  of 
the  commission.  It  is  believed 
it  will  be  at  least  six  months 
before  the  commission  decides 
the  case. 

The  three  university  eco- 
nomists included  Prof.  Frank 
A.  Fetter  of  Princeton,  Prof. 
William  Z.  Ripley  of  Harvard 
and  Prof.  John  R.  Commons  of 
the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
who  testified  in  the  order 
named.   Their    testimony    was 

largely    of    a    similar    charac-      ;,iiii„titiii,iiiii„iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiui 

ter    and    showed    that    these 

economists  were  in  favor  of  f.o.b.  mill  basing  points. 

Professor  Commons'  Definitions 

Professor  Commons  declared  that  a  mill  base  price 
is  necessary  to  constitute  a  real  market.  A  delivered 
price,  he  contended,  means  an  assemblage  of  two  com- 
modities, freight  and  steel,  while  the  mill  price  would 
include  only  steel.  The  Pittsburgh  base  practice,  he 
said,  has  a  peculiar  combination  in  that  it  involves 
both  commodities  and  it  results  in  concealing  the  price 
at  other  points  because  the  freight  is  not  known  to 
the  consumer.  He  conceded  upon  cross  examination  by 
Attorney  C.  A.  Severance  for  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation  that  the  freight  rates  being  published  are 
readily  ascertainable,  but  still  maintained  this  would 
not  clearly  afford  knowledge  of  the  actual  base  prices 
where   such   prices   differ. 

Disagrees  with  Judge  Gary 

Professor   Commons   said  that  within   the   past   20 

years  the  largest  corporations  have  adopted   a   policy 

of  "Live  and  let  live,"  and  the  weaker  competitors  have 

been    protected    in    a    sense   by   following   the    prices 


History  of  Pittsburgh  Base  Case 

Aug.  1,  1919 — Application  for  complaint  filed 
witli  Federal  Trade  Commission  by  Western 
Association  of  Rolled  Steel  Consumers,  followed 
by  application  from  numerous  other  orpaniza- 
tions. 

Dpc,  2,  1919 — Preliminary  hearing  begun  at 
Washington  before  commission. 
July  24,  1920 — Commission  denies  application 
for  complaint,  Messrs.  Murdock,  Colver  and 
Gaskill  voting  against  its  issuance,  with  Messrs. 
Thompson  and  Pollard  voting  for  it. 
Aug.  1,  1920— Rehearing  asked  for  by  H.  G~ 
Pickering,  counsel  for  the  Western  Association 
of   Rolled   Steel   Consumers. 

Sept.  20,  1920 — Rehearing  granted.  Those  vot- 
ing favorably  were  Messrs.  Thompson,  Colver  and 
Pollard,  and  those  opposed,  Messrs.  Murdock  and 
Gaskill. 

Nov.  15-17,  1920— Rehearing  held. 
Dec.  6-9,  1920 — Argimients  made  and  applica- 
tion taken  under  advisement. 
Aug.  30,  I92i— Complaint  against  the  Steel  Cor- 
poration issued,  charging  Pittsburgh  base  prac- 
tice constitutes  unfair  method  of  competition 
under  Federal  Trade  Commission  act  and  price 
discrimination  under  the  Clayton  anti-trust  law. 
Those  voting  for  the  complaint  were  Messrs. 
Thompson,  Pollard  and  Nugent,  and  those  op- 
posed were  Messrs.  Gaskill  and  Murdock.  Mr. 
Pollard's  term  has  expired  and  he  has  been  suc- 
ceeded by  Judge  V.  W.  Van  Fleet. 
Jan.  30,  1922 — Hearings  begun  at  Milwaukee. 
Mar.  1-Nov.  1,  1922 — Hearings  at  various  points 
over  the  country,  during  which  commission  con- 
cluded   direct    testimony. 

Jan.  19-July  17,  1923 — Steel  Corporation  sub- 
mits testimony  at  various  points  over  the  country. 
Dec.  10,  1923 — Steel  Corporation  completes  its 
direct  testimony  and  rebuttal  begun  by  commis- 
sion. 


of  the  dominant  producers. 
But  this  policy,  he  said,  does 
not  represent  a  truly  competi- 
tive policy,  although  it  does 
away  with  destructive  com- 
petition. 

Based  on  a  question  by 
Attorney  Steinhauer  as  to 
whether  he  agreed  with  Chair- 
man Elbert  H.  Gary  of  the 
Steel  Corporation  that  the 
Pittsburgh  plus  plan  can  be 
operated  only  upon  the  basis 
of  the  law  of  supply  and  de- 
mand. Dr.  Commons  stated 
that  in  his  opinion  the  prac- 
tice is  not  built  upon  this 
economic  structure. 

"Sometimes  prices  are  con- 
trolled," said  Professor  Com- 
mons, "and  when  the  element 
of  control  enters  into  supply 
and  demand  the  natural 
economic  law  cannot  be  set 
up  as  a  justification." 

It  is  becau.se  of  the  Pitts- 
burgh plus  system,  he  said,  in 
referring  to  an  exhibit  offered 
at  a  previous  hearing  by  the 
Steel  Corporation,  that  steel 
naturally  moves  from  the  East 
to  the  West  instead  of  from 
the  West  to  the  East.  Supply 
means  a  quantity  of  goods 
offered  at  a  given  price  and 
demand  is  the  same  thing  and 
involves  goods  taken  at  that 
price,  it  was  stated.  A  mere 
statement  of  production,  said 
Professor  Commons,  throws 
no  light  on  demand.  Had 
the  price  h  e  e  n  different, 
it  was  pointed  out,  then  pro- 

duction  would   also   have  been 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiininHiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiininiiiiiiiiii      different. 

Professor  Ripley,  author  of 
the  plan  to  consolidate  railroads  of  the  country,  said 
that  it  had  been  commonly  expected  that  the  Pittsburgh 
plus  practice  would  disappear,  so  far  as  the  Chicago 
district  was  concerned,  when  the  Steel  Corporation  es- 
tablished its  plants  at  Gary,  Ind.  Dr.  Ripley  was 
stressing  the  fact  that  a  production  center  such  as  the 
Chicago  district  is  entitled  to  the  advantage  of  its  loca- 
tion but  maintained  that  such  an  advantage  is  not  now 
given  to  that  district. 

"If  the  present  plan  of  the  Pittsburgh  plus  system 
persists,"  he  declared,  "it  must  be  because  of  Inter- 
ference with  the  law  of  supply  and  demand.  It  creates 
a  discrimination  which  results  in  the  perpetuation  of 
an  outgi-own  system  and  thwarts  free  play  of  the 
economic  law  of  supply  and  demand." 

With  application  of  the  freight  differentials,  he 
claimed  that  the  Chicago  district  would  be  given 
access  to  Western  markets  that  under  freely  operated 
economic  laws  would  shut  out  Pittsburgh  mills  at 
consuming  points  tributary  to  and  west  of  Chicago. 

The  fighting  ground  between  Chicago  and  Pitts- 
burgh mills,  Mr.  Ripley  said,  naturally  should  be  at 
a   point  midway  between   the   two   districts  where   the 
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freight  rates  became  equalized.  He  said  he  was  in 
substantial  agreement  with  Professor  Fetter  that  the 
Pittsburgh  plus  practice  violates  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand  and,  like  Dr.  Fetter,  conceded  that  the 
Pittsburgh  plus  case  will  govern  until  the  so-called 
point  of  saturation  is  reached.  But  the  inference  was 
that  the  Chicago  district,  for  instance,  now  is  of  such 
proportions  as  to  be  able  to  meet  demands  made  upon 
it. 

Dr.  Ripley  said  that  he  agreed  with  that  portion  of 
a  speech  made  in  Duluth,  Minn.,  by  Judge  Gary,  in 
which  the  latter  said  that  it  is  natural  for  a  mill  first 
to  develop  markets  nearest  the  source  of  production ; 
after  that  the  mills  would  engage  in  sharp  competi- 
tion unless  it  is  restrained  by  unnatural  forces,  in  the 
view  of  Professor  Ripley. 

During  the  cross  examination,  Dr.  Ripley  declared 
that  from  an  -economic  viewpoint  a  base  price  with 
active  competition  will  work  itself  out  in  any  market 
territory  by  natural  activities  of  producers  seeking 
other  markets  by  making  price  concessions  outside  the 
territory  bounded  by  transportation  costs. 

Replying  to  a  question  relating  to  market  practices 
as  directly  applied  to  the  Pittsburgh  plus  plan,  Dr. 
Ripley  said  he  was  not  qualified  to  testify  as  a  market 


authority  but  could   discuss    the   question   only   on   the 
basis  of  economic  theory. 

Popular  Conception  Wrong 

The  popular  conception  of  price  competition  between 
markets  is  often  wrong,  Professor  Fetter  stated  during 
cross-examination.  The  general  theory,  he  declared, 
that  competition  means  actual  bidding  between  all 
producers  of  the  same  kind  of  products  is  utterly  im- 
possible. He  expressed  the  opinion  that  base  prices 
are  arrived  at  as  the  result  of  buying  and  selling  and 
should  be  controlled  by  the  existing  freight  rates. 
Under  present  rates,  he  declared,  market  districts  are 
able  to  annex  certain  territory  clearly  defined.  Sellers 
then  quote  lower  prices  in  order  to  widen  the  territory 
and  this  results  in  a  twilight  zone  outside  of  the  original 
market  delivery,  Dr.  Fetter  stated.  At  the  same  time, 
he  declared  that  the  cross  freights  resulting  from 
shipments  between  territories  must  be  borne  by  the 
public  in  the  long  run,  if  not  at  once. 

Attorneys  for  the  Steel  Corporation  asked  Dr. 
Fetter  for  his  view  as  to  what  actually  was  a  free 
competition  market,  and  he  replied  that  there  was  not 
such  a  thing  because  all  markets  are  subject  to  human 
imperfection. 


British  Pig  Iron  and  Steel  in  November 

London,  England,  Dec.  13  (By  Cable.) — November 
pig  iron  production  was  597,600  gross  tons,  comparing 
with  592,600  tons  in  October  and  with  714,200  tons  in 
iVIay,  the  year's  highest.  The  output  of  steel  ingots 
and  castings  in  November  was  749,500  tons,  also  larger 
than  for  October.  It  was  the  fourth  largest  month  of 
the  year,  being  exceeded  by  March,  May  and  June. 


figures  for  the  British  steel 
month  are  as  follows: 


Comparative  production 
industry  in  gross  tons  per 

steel  Ingots 

Pig  Iron,  and  Castings 

1913,    per    month 855.000  639,000 

1920,  per    month 669,500  755,600 

1921,  per    month 217.600  302,100 

1922,  per    month 408,300  486,000 

January,   1923 567,900  634,300 

February     543,400  707.100 

March 633,600  S02,500 

April    652,200  749,400 

May    714,200  821,000 

June     692.900  767,700 

July    655,100  624,300 

August     599,800  582,700 

September     558,600  695,100 

October    592,600  702,100 

November 597,600  749,500 

The  pig  iron  average  to  Dec.  1,  this  year,  is  618,900 
tons  per  month  and  712,300  tons  per  month  was  the 
average  steel  output. 


Burning  Fuel  Oil  in  Railroad  Locomotives 

In  a  paper  by  J.  M.  Johnston,  fuel  agent,  Missouri- 
Kansas-Texas  Railroad,  read  Dec.  12  before  the  fourth 
annual  meeting,  American  Petroleum  Institute,  at  the 
Statler  Hotel,  St.  Louis,  the  speaker  referred  to  con- 
sideration of  cost  of  coal  and  oil  as  follows: 
Cost  of  Coal  and  Oil  at  Source 

"Our  experience  shows  that  3%  barrels  of  fuel  oil, 
or  1088  lb.,  are  equivalent  to  2000  lb.  of  coal.  The  item 
of  expense  of  coal  and  oil  does  not  always  depend  upon 
whether  the  change  from  coal  to  oil  should  be  made 
because  the  relative  price  of  one  ton  of  coal,  fo.b.  the 
mine,  or  its  equivalent  of  3%  barrels  of  fuel  oil,  f.o.b. 
the  refinery,  is  the  same. 

"In  making  investigations  for  some  railroads  I 
found  that  the  cost  of  coal  at  the  mine  was  less  than 
the  cost  of  its  equivalent  of  fuel  oil  at  the  refinery,  yet, 
in  the  final  analysis,  the  adoption  of  fuel  oil  created  a 
saving  on  account  of  other  economies. 

Cost  of  Transportation — Coal  and  Oil 

"In  computing  freight  haul  on  either  coal  or  oil 
from  origin  to  point  of  consumption,  tariff  rates  must 
govern  when  moved  over  foreign  lines  and  actual  cost 
of  moving  over  home  rails.  That  an  amount  of  fuel 
oil  capable  of  doing  the  same  work  as  its  equivalent 


in  coal  can  be  transported  cheaper  is  illustrated  by  the 
following. 

"We  will  assume  that  a  railroad  consumes  1,000,000 
tons  of  coal  annually,  and  the  average  mile  hauled  on 
home  rails  is  the  same  for  coal  as  for  oil.  Equating 
3%  barrels  of  oil  to  one  ton  of  coal,  this  consumption 
is  equivalent  to  3,500,000  barrels  of  fuel  oil,  or  543,900 
tons.  The  net  weight  of  a  modern  empty  tank  car  is 
practically  the  same  as  the  net  weight  of  a  modern  coal 
car.  On  the  basis  of  a  net  load  of  50  tons  to  the  coal 
car,  it  will  require  20,000  cars  to  handle  1,000,000  tons 
of  coal,  while  14,700  tank  cars  of  10,000  gallons  will  han- 
dle this  equivalent  of  oil.  Therefore,  when  using  oil 
fuel,  a  saving  will  be  effected  in  the  hauling  of  456,100 
net  tons  of  company  fuel  annually,  elimination  of  this 
extra  haul  being  a  large  factor  in  reducing  transporta- 
tion expense." 


Conference  for  Indiana  Foundrymen 

The  engineering  extension  service  of  Purdue  Uni- 
versity announces  the  second  annual  conference  of  In- 
diana foundrymen,  which  is  to  be  held  at  Purdue 
University,  Lafayette,  Ind.,  on  Jan.  17  and  18.  This 
conference  will  be  of  interest  to  manufacturers  using 
foundry  products  as  well  as  foundrymen.  Effort  is 
being  made  to  secure  men  of  national  reputation  along 
foundry  lines  to  lead  in  the  discussion  of  foundry 
problems. 

A  similar  meeting  held  last  year  resulted  in  the 
formation  of  the  Indiana  Foundrymen's  Association, 
and  the  first  annual  meeting  of  this  association  will  be 
held  in  connection  with  this  conference,  which  is  in 
charge  of  W.  A.  Knapp,  assistant  director  of  the 
Purdue  engineering  extension  service. 


Employment  in  November 

Seven  of  the  14  major  industrial  groups  reporting 
to  the  Federal  Employment  Service  at  Washington 
showed  increases  in  employment  during  November. 
Net  declines  in  the  1428  firms  reporting  was  one-half 
of  1  per  cent  of  the  total  employed  on  Oct,  31.  In  the 
iron  and  steel  and  allied  fields  the  decrease  amounted 
to  2.85  per  cent,  in  railroad  repair  shops  the  drop 
reached  2.35  per  cent;  and  it  was  to  these  two  factors — 
temporary  curtailment  of  employment  of  most  large 
railroad  centers  during  November  and  brief  suspension 
of  activities  in  iron  and  steel  and  their  finished  prod- 
ucts— which  the  survey  holds  responsible  for  the  de- 
crease. A  slight  lull  in  the  activities  of  machine  shops 
and  foundries  has  created  a  surplus  of  semi-skilled  work- 
ers in  these  lines,  according  to  the  survey,  but  the  de- 
mand for  unskilled  labor  is  still  greater  than  the  supply. 
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Lofomolive  Craiir  lor  Industrial   I  se 

The  locomotive  type  crane  illustruted,  a  recent  addi- 
tion to  the  line  of  the  Baker  R  &  L  Co.,  Cleveland,  is 
intended  for  duty  such  as  lifting  heavy  members  in 
erecting  shops,  picking  up  and  carrying  sheets,  carry- 
ing and  stacking  pipe  or  bar  stock,  handling  pig  iron 
and  scrap  and  similar  uses. 

A  12-ft.  boom  is  standard  but  other  lengths  up  to 
li)  ft.  are  available.  The  li)-ft.  boom,  which  will  reach 
over  the  top  of  a  locomotive,  may  be  employed  in  loco- 
motive trimming  work.  It  may  be  used  to  remove  the 
front  door  or  stack,  hold  an  air  pump  in  place  while 
it  is  being  bolted  up  and,  equipped  with  the  auxiliary 
boom,  will  work  underneath  the  running  board  of  a 
locomotive,  handling  side  rods,  springs,  cross  heads  and 
other  parts.  With  an  8-ft.  boom  and  60-in.  wheel  base 
the  machine  may  be  operated  inside  a  standard  box  car. 

Every  motion  of  the  crane  is.  electrically  driven  and 
all  controls  are  located  on  the  dash  directly  in  front  of 
the   operator.     One   motor   propels   the   truck,   another 


Sliglit  Decrease  of  Employ inciil 

Washington,  Dec.  18. — A  decrease  in  employment 
of  2.85  per  cent  was  disclosed  in  iron  and  steel  and 
other  products  in  November,  when  compared  with  Octo- 
ber, according  to  the  monthly  bulletin  of  the  United 
States  Employment  Service,  Department  of  Labor. 
Metal  and  metal  products,  other  than  iron  and  steel, 
showed  an  increase  of  1.46  per  cent;  railroad  repair 
shops  showed  a  decrease  of  1.38  per  cent.  The  1428 
firms  reporting  showed  a  small  reduction  in  the  total 
number  employed,  amounting  to  0.5  per  cent,  when  com- 
pared with  employment  in  October. 

Commenting  on  the  November  decrease.  Director 
General  Francis  I.  Jones  said:  "Two  of  the  outstand- 
ing factors  responsible  for  this  decrease  were  the  tem- 
porary curtailment  of  employment  in  practically  all 
large  railroad  centers  during  the  month  of  November 
and  the  suspension  for  a  short  period  of  activities  in 
the  iron  and  steel  and  their  finished  products  industry. 
It  is  encouraging  to  note  that  already  large  numbers 


Locomotive  Type 
Crane  for  Lift- 
ing and  Trans- 
porting Heavy 
Parts.  It  is  reg- 
ularly equipped 
with  a  12-ft. 
boom,  but  booms 
«  ft.  and  19  ft. 
long  are  also 
available,  t  h  e 
19-ft.  boom  be- 
ing used  in  loco- 
work.  All  mo- 
tions of  the  ma- 
chine are  elec- 
trically driven. 
One  motor  pro- 
pels the  truck, 
another  slews 
the  crane,  and  a 
third  drives  the 
main  hoist 


slews  the  crane  and  a  third  drives  the  main  hoist.  The 
-machine  has  two-wheel  drive  and  four-wheel  steer.  The 
rated  capacity  is  3000  lb.  at  7-ft.  radius,  the  travel 
speed  with  rated  load  being  3  miles  per  hr.  and  4 
miles  per  hr.  without  load.  The  hoisting  speed  of  the 
hook,  with  rated  load,  is  7  ft.  per  min.  and  without 
load,  30  ft.  per  min.  The  slewing  speed  or  time  for 
270  deg.  travel  at  7-ft.  radius  with  rated  load  is  20  sec. 
and  without  load  15  sec.  The  weight  of  the  unit 
equipped  with  19-plate  Ironclad  battery  is  7850  lb. 

A  feature  of  the  machine  is  the  main  hoist,  which 
is  made  up  of  two  drums,  both  driven  by  the  same 
motor  through  a  pair  of  magnetically  operated  clutches. 
A  solenoid  brake  prevents  rotation  except  when  power 
is  applied  and  three  limit  switches  are  provided  to  con- 
trol each  operation.  The  machine  has  single  reduction 
worm  drive  axle  which  is  driven  by  a  totally  inclosed 
motor  and  equipped  with  duplex  compensating  suspen- 
sion. The  controller  is  of  continuous  torque  drum  type, 
with  metal  drum  and  reversible  fingers.  The  automatic 
switch  provided  is  of  the  quick  break  type  with  auxili- 
ary carbon  contacts.  The  brake  is  of  external  contract- 
ing type  operating  on  the  worm  shaft  and  is  interlocked 
with  the  automatic  switch  and  controller. 

The  crane  slews  on  ball  thrust  bearings  and  ball 
and  bronze  radial  bearings.  The  slewing  motor  drives 
through  a  worm  and  spur  gear  reduction  and  is 
equipped  with  solenoid  operating  brake.  Positive  limit 
switches  automatically  control  all  motions  of  the  crane. 


of  railroad  shopmen  have  been  returned  to  work,  and 
that  industrial  employment  conditions  in  the  iron  and 
steel  industry  are  considered  excellent  notwithstanding 
the  decrease  noted." 

Discussing  the  matter  of  seasonal  occupations.  Di- 
rector General  Jones  pointed  out  that  employment  in 
seasonal  occupations  throughout  the  country  continues 
on  an  exceptionally  high  scale  for  this  period  of  the 
year. 


The  Inland  Steel  Co.,  Chicago,  denies  a  report  re- 
cently current  to  the  effect  that  it  had  purchased  the 
Hydraulic  Steel  Co.,  Cleveland. 


Valuable  Service  of  the  Industrial  Machinery 
Division 

Washington,  Dec.  18. — There  has  been  a  decided 
increase  in  the  amount  of  routine  work  placed  upon 
the  Industrial  Machinery  Division  of  the  Bureau  of 
Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  according  to  the  an- 
nual report  of  Director  Julius  Klein,  of  the  bureau. 
The  chief  of  this  division  is  Walter  H.  Rastall. 

The  total  number  of  inquiries  answered  by  the 
bureau  with  reference  to  machinery  matters,  during 
the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1923,  was  46,399. 

A  special  survey  has  been  made  of  the  machinery 
dealers  of  the  world  by  collecting  reports  showing  the 
qualifications,  facilities,  and  limitations  of  the  dealers 
in  all  foreign  cities.  This  material  has  been  found  of 
great  value  to  machinery  manufacturers  visiting  the 
division. 

The  division  is  arranging  for  the  entire  revision  of 
the  index  showing  the  kinds  of  machinery  produced  by 
various  American  manufacturers,  and  it  is  expected 
that  in  the  course  of  the  next  few  months  this  index 
will  be  thoroughly  revised  and  brought  up  to  date. 
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MAKING  FERROTUNGSTEN 


French  Experiments  Using  Scheelite  and  a  Basic 
Lined  Electric  Furnace 

An  interesting  account  of  experiments  on  the 
making  of  ferrotungsten,  carried  out  in  Russia  by  K. 
P.  Grigorovitch  in  a  small  electric  furnace  specially 
built,  appears  in  Revue  de  Metallurgie  for  March,  1923. 
Most  work  was  done  with  scheelite  from  Japan  con- 
taining WO,  68.79,  CaO  16.9,  Mn  0.28,  Fe  3.87,  SiO: 
2.11,  Mo  0.18,  Sn  traces,  S  4.14,  P  0.0  per  cent.  The 
first  problem  was  the  reduction  of  the  high  amount 
of  sulphur,  probably  existing  as  FeS;.  Careful  ex- 
periments showed  that  roasting  at  about  800  deg.  C. 
was  the  best  method,  continued  for  about  two  hours, 
when  the  sulphur  could  be  reduced  to  0.7  per  cent. 
This  would  produce  a  ferrotungsten  that  could  be  used 
satisfactorily  for  the  manufacture  of  high-speed  steel 
in  the  basic  electric  furnace,  even  if  too  high  in  sulphtir 
for  crucible  practice. 

A  small  tilting  furnace  was  constructed,  the  bottom 
being  made  of  crushed  coke  mixed  with  tar  and  a  little 
resin  rammed  into  place,  and  the  walls  of  crushed  mag- 
nesite  mixed  with  tar.  The  use  of  basic  instead  of  acid 
materials  for  the  lining  of  the  furnace  is  of  essential 
importance.  At  the  first  glance  it  would  seem  that  an 
acid  lining  should  be  used  in  order  to  diminish  the  loss 
of  tungsten  in  the  slag  because  WO3  is  acid  in  char- 
acter. For  this  reason  several  experimenters  use  an 
acid  lining.  However  with  acid  slags  the  loss  of  tung- 
sten in  the  slags  reaches  15  to  20  per  cent  or  higher. 
Basic  slags  must  be  used  because  at  the  high  furnace 
temperatures  the  WO3  is  reduced  to  WO  and  is  basic 
in  character. 

The  results  of  four  experimental  runs  are  then 
given.  For  the  fourth  the  charge  consisted  of  24.6  kg. 
(54.2  lb.)  calcined  scheelite,  6.97  kg.  (15.4  lb.)  iron 
turnings,  4.30  kg.  (9.5  lb.)  charcoal,  4.51  kg.  (9.94  lb.) 
sand  and  0.41  kg.  (0.9  lb.)  lime.  Special  attention 
was  paid  to  the  complete  reduction  of  the  tungsten. 
Samples  of  slag  were  taken  from  time  to  time  and 
lime  or  sand  added  as  found  necessary.  Also  reducing 
agents  were  added.  Petroleum  coke  was  found  better 
than  charcoal  or  ferrosilicon.  The  slag  of  the  fourth 
test  ran  SiO^  38.8,  CaO  28.4,  W  1.19,  Fe  3.9,  MgO 
25.5  per  cent. 

The  ferrotungsten  formed  in  two  layers,  the  upper 
one,  containing  only  49.8  per  cent  W,  was  fluid  and 
poured  readily  from  the  furnace.  The  lower  layer 
passed  very  quickly  into  a  pasty  state  when  the  current 
was  cut  off,  and  contained  about  75  per  cent  W.  It 
could  not  be  tapped  from  the  furnace.  In  most  cases 
this  pasty  mass  is  mechanically  attached  to  the  walls 
of  the  furnace.  It  is  a  question  whether  it  is  better 
to  use  power  enough  to  fuse  this  pasty  alloy  and  tap 
it  from  the  furnace  or  to  construct  the  furnace  in  such 
a  way  that  it  can  be  readily  dismantled  and  the  lump 
of  alloy  removed.  G.  B.  w. 


Efifect  of  Severe  Cold  Rolling  of  Metals 

As  has  been  previously  pointed  out  by  the  Bureau 
of  Standards  some  rather  striking  and  unexpected  re- 
sults have  been  obtained  in  connection  with  the  bureau's 
study  of  the  effect  of  severe  cold  rolling  on  metals.  In 
brief,  it  has  been  found  that  when  a  metal  is  deformed 
by  cold  rolling  it  becomes  harder,  but  if  the  cold  defor- 
mation is  continued  without  any  intermediate  anneal- 
ing, the  hardening  process  continues  up  to  a  maximum, 
after  which  a  reversal  occurs  and  the  metal  becomes 
progressively  softer.  The  microstructural  changes  are 
also  indicative.  During  the  hardening  the  identity  of 
the  crystals  can  be  detected  readily,  although  they  are 
distorted  more  and  more  by  interior  "slipping"  within 
the  crystals  as  the  deformation  increases.  When  all 
evidence  of  crystality,  as  judged  by  the  appearance 
under  the  microscope,  has  disappeared,  and  the  grains 
have  been  compressed  into  flat  thin  "scales,"  the  hard- 
ening ceases  and  with  still  further  deformation,  soften- 
ing occurs. 

Additional  work  now  in  progress    will    include    a 


study  of  the  possible  directional  properties  of  the  rolled 
sheets,  that  is,  a  determination  of  the  hardness  of  the 
metal  on  sections  perpendicular  to  the  rolled  surfaces 
as  well  as  on  the  surface  itself.  The  possible  effect  of 
the  heat  generated  within  the  metel  during  the  severe 
deformation  and  its  relation  to  the  hardening  proper- 
ties will  also  receive  attention.  The  bureau  plans  to 
study  the  structural  atomic  changes  of  the  very  severely 
rolled  metals  by  means  of  the  X-ray  crystallographic 
method  as  soon  as  the  necessary  apparatus  is  available 
for  use. 


Plans  for  Merging  Belfont  Iron  Works  and 

Kelly  NaU  &  Iron  Co. 

Plans  for  the  merger  of  the  Belfont  Iron  Works 
Co.  and  the  Kelly  Nail  &  Iron  Co.,  Ironton,  Ohio,  are 
now  being  worked  out,  following  a  meeting  of  the 
stockholders  of  both  companies  at  Ironton  Dec.  12. 
The  stockholders  will  meet  again  Dec.  28  to  discuss 
the  terms  of  the  merger,  and  if  satisfactory,  to  ratify 
the  deal.  This  merger  has  been  contemplated  for  a 
long  time,  and  it  is  said  that  plans  following  a  suc- 
cessful termination  of  negotiations  call  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a  rolling  mill  and  open-hearth  furnaces  to  sup- 
ply the  present  wire  and  nail  mills  with  rods.  The 
Belfont  Iron  Works  Co.  is  now  operating  the  Belfont 
blast  furnace,  and  has  up-to-date  wire  and  nail  mills. 
the  rods  for  which  are  being  supplied  by  the  Ashland 
Steel  Co.,  at  Ashland,  Ky.,  in  which  the  Belfont  com- 
pany is  a  stockholder.  The  Kelly  company  owns  the 
Sarah  furnace,  and  also  has  wire  and  nail  mills  at 
Ironton.  Present  capitalization  of  the  Belfont  Iron 
Works  Co.  is  $2,000,000,  while  that  of  the  Kelly  Nail 
&  Iron  Co.  is  ?1,600,000.  S.  G.  Gilfillan  is  chairman 
of  the  board,  and  Coles  Peebles  president  of  the  Bel- 
font company,  while  I.  P.  Blanton  is  president  of  the 
Kelly  company. 


Advises  Exporters  to  Go  Slowly 

W.  H.  Rastall,  chief  of  the  machinery  division  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  speaking  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Cincinnati  Chamber  of  Commerce,  advised  that  ex- 
porters go  slowly  in  the  matter  of  granting  credits  to 
merchants  in  Mexico  and  Latin-American  countries.  He 
said  there  was  an  abundance  of  export  business  to  be 
had  in  the  world,  and  that  business  could  be  done  in  all 
countries,  with  the  possible  exception  of  Russia  and 
China,  with  safety,  provided  there  was  a  good  assur- 
ance of  credit  for  the  goods  before  they  left  the  United 
States. 


Portland  Cement  a  Record 

Figures  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey 
show  the  production  of  Portland  cement  in  the  first 
11  months  of  this  year  to  have  been  126,969,000  bbl., 
which  is  more  than  10  per  cent  above  the  12  months' 
output  of  1922,  which  was  the  highest  record  in  the 
history  of  the  industry.  Shipments  from  the  cement 
plants  in  the  eleven  months  of  this  year  likewise  form 
a  record,  with  129,143,000  bbl.,  and  are  approximately 
10  per  cent  above  the  twelve  months'  record  shipments 
of  last  year. 

From  April  to  November  inclusive  the  smallest  pro- 
duction was  over  11,000,000  bbl.,  while  seven  months 
in  succession  showed  higher  production  than  the  highest 
month  of  any  previous  year.  Each  of  the  past  nine 
months  in  succession  has  provided  shipments  exceeding 
10,000,000  bbl. 


The  Consolidated  Machine  Tool  Corporation  of 
America  will  sub-lease  its  store  at  the  corner  of  West 
Washington  Boulevard  and  Clinton  Street,  Chicago, 
and  will  rent  office  space  elsewhere.  For  years  it  has 
been  the  custom  of  machine  tool  houses  at  Chicago  to 
maintain  showrooms  in  which  machine  tools  are  dis- 
played for  inspection  by  prospective  customers.  The 
Consolidated  company  is  the  first  organization  repre- 
sented in  that  city  to  abandon  a  store  in  favor  of  an 
ofiice. 
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The  hydraulic  press  illustrated,  for  use  in  bending, 
strainhti'uinii;  or  forcing  operations  has  been  placed  on 
the  market  by  the  Watson-Stillman  Co.,  New  York. 
Two  sizes  are  available,  30  and  50  tons,  respectively. 
Although  designed  primarily  for  straightening  cam 
shafts,  crank  shafts  and  automobile  front  axles,  the 
press  may  be  used  for  a  variety  of  other  work. 

The  machine  is  self-contained,  requiring  no  auxili- 
ary water  or  power  supply,  and  is  driven  by  a  motor 
like  any  machine  tool.  It  is  quick  acting  and  is  under 
control  of  the  operator,  both  as  to  speed  and  pressure, 
by  means  of  a  valve  operated  either  by  hand  or  foot 
lever.  The  pump  is  arranged  so  that  the  movement  of 
the  press  ram  through  the  idle  portion  of  its  stroke  is 
rapid  and  the  change  from  low  to  high  pressure  for  the 
actual  straightening  operation  is  effected  automatically. 

An  outstanding  feature  is  the  arrangement  of  the 


5Vj  in.;  stroke,  G  in.;  gap,  10  and  12'/.  in.  The  speed 
of  the  ram  is  120  and  98  in.  per  min.  low  pressure,  and 
28  and  24  in.  high  pressure.  The  distance  from  end  of 
ram  to  table  is  10  and  24  in.  The  table  is  72  in.  and 
48  in.  long,  respectively.  The  weight  of  the  larger 
press  is  4750  lb. 


Machine  Adapted  for  Production  Drilling 

For  the  production  drilling  and  reaming  of  cast  iron 
bushings  the  Oakland  Motor  Car  Co.  is  employing  the 
special  drill  press  illustrated  herewith,  which  was  built 
at  the  Colburn  works  of  the  Consolidated  Machine  Tool 
Corporation,  Rochester. 

The  machine  is  made  up  of  the  Colburn  standard 
two  spindle  No.  2  drill  press  equipped  with  steady  sup- 
ports and  a  special  three-station  rotating  table.  Two 
heads  are  mounted  on  a  common  column,  which  carries 
a  bracket  type  of  table  extending  the  full  length  of  the 
machine.  The  rotating  table  is  clamped  to  the  table  of 
the  machine  and  the  three  stations  are  for  loading, 
drilling  and  reaming,  respectively.  The  steady  supports 
are  provided  for  supporting  the  bar.  The  lever  A  is 
for  releasing  the  indexing  latch  and  the  lever  B  is 
for  clamping  the  table  in  position  after  it  has  been 
indexed.  An  automatic  trip,  together  with  spring  type 
counterweights,  returns  the  spindle  automatically  to  the 
starting  position  after  each  operation. 

A  5  hp.  motor  mounted  on  a  bracket  at  the  rear  is 
geared  to  the  jack  shaft,  and  each  head  is  driven  by 
belt  from  this  shaft.  The  heads  are  independent  of 
each  other  and  may  be  operated  at  different  feeds  and 
speeds. 

The  machine  is  intended  as  a  production  tool  suitable 
for  machining  duplicate  parts  in  quantities  and  is 
adapted  for  handling  a  large  variety  of  work  requiring 
a  wide  range  of  speeds  and  feeds.  The  patented  trans- 
posing gear  arrangement  incorporated  is  claimed  to 
permit  of  unusual  flexibility  and  provide  means  for  se- 
curing the  correct  speeds  and  feeds  for  the  particular 
work  in  hand. 

On  work  where  two  stations  for  drilling  are  required 


Hydraulic  Press  for  Straightening  Crank  Shafts.  Cam 
Shafts,  and  Other  Pieces.  The  entire  table  may  be 
removed,  leaving  an  open  jaw  forcing  press  for  use 
in  mandrel  forcing,  broaching,  force  fitting  and 
assembling 

table,  which  may  be  removed,  leaving  an  open-jaw  forc- 
ing press  for  other  operations  such  as  mandrel,  forcing, 
broaching,  force  fitting  and  assembling. 

Substantial  construction  is  a  feature  and  working 
parts  are  protected  by  removable  dirt-proof  guards. 
The  frame  is  a  steel  casting  with  copper  lined  cylinder, 
bolted  and  keyed  to  the  frame.  The  ram  is  of  high 
carbon  steel.  The  base  is  of  cast  iron  and  is  built  to 
serve  as  a  reservoir  for  the  pump.  The  pump  body  is 
bronze  and  the  plungers  are  of  hardened  tool  steel  and 
are  packed  with  hemp  under  bronze  glands.  The  pack- 
ings are  easily  accessible.  The  pump  valves  are  made 
of  Monel  metal  and  are  of  the  metallic  seated  type. 
The  ram  has  a  positive  stop  to  prevent  overstroke. 

Hydraulic  pressure  is  used  only  for  the  pressure  or 
downward  motion  of  the  ram,  the  return  being  accom- 
plished by  means  of  a  counterweight  inside  of  the 
frame.  The  machine  illustrated  shows  the  press 
equipped  with  a  slow-speed  motor,  with  single  reduction 
gearing  to  pump  shaft.  A  high-speed  motor  may  be 
used  also,  geared  with  compound  gearing  to  the  crank 
shaft.  Spring  type  centers  for  holding  the  work  to  be 
straightened  are  available  if  required.  These  centers 
are  adjustable  for  different  lengths  of  work  and  also 
as  to  position  on  the  table. 

The  following  specifications  are  for  the  30  and  50 
ton  machines,  respectively;   diameter  of  ram,  4V4   and 


Drill  Press  Equipped  With  Steady  Supports  and 
Special  Three-Station  Rotating  Table  for  Produc- 
tion  Drilling  and   Reaming   of   Cast  Iron   Bushings 


a  four-station  rotating  table  may  be  used  instead  of 
three.  The  table  would  then  be  indexed  180  deg.  to 
bring  the  work  under  the  spindles. 


Japan  s  Iron  and  Steel  Industry— III 

Plant    Extension    During    War    Times — Production 

Figures   Show   Growth — Long  Work-Day 

Beginning  to  Cause  Uneasiness 


ING.   E.    KOTHNY 


TABLE  XIII  gives  a  survey  of  the  most  important 
extensions  contemplated  during  war  times  and 
how  far  these  programs  have  been  carried  out  to 
date.  According  to  these  figures  the  blast  furnace  plants 
in  their  present  state  are  already  sufficient  to  meet  the 
maximum  pig  iron  demand.  The  steel  requirements, 
assuming  a   yield  of   75   per  cent  of  finished   product 


Table    XIII.— Plant    Exte 


-Proposed   and  Actually 


Completed 
, — Ultimate  Capacity  in  Metric  Tons — > 
Pig  Iron  Steel  Ingots 


Honkeiko  —  Manchuria 
An-Shan    Steelworks — 

Manchuria      

Imperial   Steelworks. .  .- 

Kamaishi  Tessan 

Hokkaido    Seitetsu    K. 

K.  &  Nihon  Seiko-Jo 


Mitsubishi   Seitetsu 
Shipbui'ld- 


Mitsubishi 
ing  Co. 
Nihon  Kokwan  K.  K.  . 
Kobe  Seiko-jo  K.  K.  .  . 
Kawasaki  Zosensho 


Contem- 
plated 

150,000 
90,000 

,000,000 
750,000 
200,000 

125,000 
100.000 


125,000 
100.000 


35,000  35,000 
150,000  150,000 
50,000       50,000 


K.  K. 


;  o  m  o   Seiko-Jo 


150. ( 


150,000 


Not  Known 
Not  Known 
Not  Known 


Other   works 

Total    . 

Previous    m  a 

consumption 


90,000  90,000 

Not  Known  50.000 

50.000  56.000 

50.000  50.000 
buildg. 

50,000  50.000 

2,735,000  1,430,000 

2,0G4,000» 


steel  industry  unable  to  compete  with  foreign  countries. 
It  is  difficult  for  the  Japanese  steel  industry  today, 
as  before  the  war,  to  compete  with  foreign  producers 
on  account  of  high  coal  and  ore  prices,  to  which  now 
must  be  added  the  higher  wages. 

Particularly  blast  furnace  plants  have  to  suffer 
competition  from  Chinese  and  Indian  furnace  plants, 
which  today  are  shipping  pig  iron  to  Japan  at  pre- 
war prices.  Especially  Indian  works  are  offering  pig 
iron  very  cheap.  Today's  pig  iron  prices  mean  only 
losses  for  Japanese  plants,  which  consequently  do  not 
attach  great  value  to  production,  since  with  today's 
prices  it  is  more  profitable  not  to  produce  anything. 
According  to  the  latest  news  the  Toyo,  Honkeiko  and 
An-Shan  works  contemplate  for  the  present  stopping 
operations  altogether. 

Hence  the  Japanese  steel  industry  just  now  is  pass- 
ing through  a  crisis.  Many  plants  expended  all  their 
profits  during  prosperity,  and  did  not  pay  enough  at- 
tention to  the  creation  of  a  reserve  fund,  so  that  some 
of  them  are  in  a  grave  condition.  To  surmount  this 
crisis,  it  is  necessary  first  to  make  a  general  price 
reduction  in  Japan,  similar  to  that  already  done  and 
still  being  done  in  England  and  America.  This  will 
make  possible  a  lowering  of  coal  and  ore  prices  and 
a  reduction  in  wages.  Second,  the  plants  must  be 
improved  technically.  On  account  of  the  higher  wages 
which,  even  with  a  reduction  of  the  cost  of  all  other 
commodities  to  prewar  levels,  never  will  go  back  to 
prewar  scale,  an  endeavor  must  be  made  in  the 
Japanese  steel  industry  to  substitute  mechanical  de- 
vices as  far  as  possible. 

Measures   for   Relief 

How  the  industry  will  outlive  the  present  crisis  is 
difficult    to    predict.      The    iron    industrialists    are    en- 


from  the  ingot,  can  be  met  up  to  70  per  cent  in  the 
country.  It  is  here  presupposed  that  rolling  mill 
capacity  corresponds  with  ingot  capacity.  In  the  pro- 
duction of  certain  finished  products,  however,  such  as 
tin  plate,  wire  and  tubes,  the  capacity  of  existing 
Japanese  plants  is  today  less  than  50  per  cent  of  the 
market  requirements. 

Table  XIV  contains  data  regarding  the  ingot  pro- 
duction of  Japanese  steel  works  from  1917  to  1921, 
which  prove  that,  so  far,  the  capacity  of  steel  plants 
has  not  yet  fully  been  utilized. 

Table  XV  gives  a  survey  of  blast  furnaces,  open- 
hearth  furnaces,  Bessemer  converters,  crucible  fur- 
naces and  electric  furnaces  in  Japan,  Korea  and  Man- 
churia. 

Stagnation 

To  the  crisis  in  prices  a  market  crisis  has  been 
added,  especially  lately.  The  slight  demand  for  mer- 
chant ships— in  the  first  half  of  this  year  only  30,000 
tons  have  been  built — and  the  disarmament  plans  for 
the  navy,  together  with  general  economic  conditions 
of  the  country,  have  materially  decreased  the  demand 
for  steel,  so  that,  on  account  of  market  conditions, 
operations  had  to  be  curtailed  greatly.  This,  of  course, 
again  increased  production  costs  and  made  the  Japanese 

•Translated  from  Stahl  und  Eisen  of  June  14  and  21  1923 
by  Paul  Ccbrat,  Perin  and  Marshall,  New  York  The  first 
.section,  dealing  with  pig  iron  and  its  raw  material  and  with 
imports,  appeared  at  page  1317  of  our  Nov.  15  issue.  The 
second,  detailing  the  slow  early  growth  of  the  steel  Industry 
prior  to  the  World  War,  was  published  on  page  1591  of  our 
Dec.  13  issue.     This  Instalment  completes  the  series. 


Tabic  XIV. — Steel  Ingot  Production  in  Metric  To)is 
Open-Hearth 
and 
Bessemer 


Electric 
Steel 
3,439 
4,329 
3,670 
4,230 
5,021 


Crucible 

Steel 
11,476 

6,'60S 
1,751 
2,516 


Other 

Steel 

430 

2,012 


813,219 
831,095 
845,036 
843,611 


deavoring  to  influence  the  Government  to  eliminate  the 
losses,  either  by  increasing  the  import  duty  or  by 
granting  a  direct  subsidy  to  the  various  works,  and 
thus  facilitate  the  transposition  of  the  industry  to  new 
conditions.  During  the  war,  in  1916,  the  duty  on  fin- 
ished products  had  been  changed.  In  place  of  a  duty 
schedule  by  weight,  a  schedule  by  value  was  introduced, 
which  for  merchant  steel,  plates,  wire,  etc.,  and  other 
rolled  products  amounted  to  15  per  cent  of  the  value. 

Since  it  is  of  greatest  importance  to  the  Japanese 
Government  to  maintain  the  vitality  of  its  steel  indus- 
try, it  is  to  be  expected  that  something  will  be  done. 
The  Japanese  steel  industry  may  be  compared  with 
the  former  Austro-Hungarian  steel  industry.  Since 
the  latter  could  exist  with  a  not-excessive  protective 
tariff,  it  can  be  expected  that  the  Japanese  steel  indus- 
try can  exist  without  excessive  import  duties  if  me- 
chanically perfected  and  working  under  normal  living 
conditions  as  to  prices  of  commodities  and  wages. 
Labor   Problems   Increasing 

In  all  other  countries  the  labor  question  is   today 
of  primary  importance,  but  Japan  is  yet  an  agrarian 
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country.  Industrialization  has  made  great  strides, 
particularly  in  the  last  few  years,  but  has  not  yet  been 
energetic  enouRh  to  make  Japan  an  industrial  country. 
Table  XVI  represents  the  number  of  workers  employed 
in  Japanese  industries  from  1914  to  1919,  according 
to  the  Annual  Economic  Report  of  1921.  It  also  con- 
tains data  regarding  wages,  number  of  working  days 
in  the  year  and  working  hours  per  day. 

Considering  the  total  population  of  73,000,000,  it 
is  evident  that  the  working  class,  numbering  1,600,- 
000,  of  which  almost  50  per  cent  are  female,  has  no 
great  influence  in  public  life.  The  universal  equal 
right  to  vote  is  yet  unknown  and  the  voting  privilege 
depends  on  holding  certain  properties,  or  rather  re- 
lates to  certain  taxation.  Women  are  entirely  ex- 
cluded from  voting.  Japan's  working  classes  have, 
therefore,  no  representation  of  their  own  in  public 
bodies. 

The  Japanese  workman,  sober.  Intelligent  and  will- 
ing, has  a  lower  efficiency  than  the  European  or  Amer- 
ican workman,  and  does  not  know  closed  organizations. 
Labor  unions  are  legally  not  recognized  and  member- 
ship in  a  labor  organization  was,  until  a  short  time 
ago,  cause  for  dismissal.  Union  representatives  now 
are  tolerated  only  in  very  few  plants.  In  spite  of  the 
persecutions  which  the  members  of  unions  had  to 
suffer,  the  spreading  of  unionism  could  not  be  pre- 
vented. The  repeated  wage  wars  of  recent  years, 
caused  by  increases  in  the  cost  of  living,  and  the  ex- 
ample of  successes  of  labor  organizations  in  other 
countries,  contributed  to  the  idea  of  organization  here 
paining  more  and  more  ground.  Nevertheless,  the 
movement  is   yet  in  its   infancy. 

The  relation  between  superior  and  workman  is  in 
general  good;  socially  the  workman  is  considered  equal. 
If,  on  account  of  scarcity  of  work,  labor  has  to  be 
discharged,  the  workman  usually  receives  a  compen- 
sation related  to  the  duration  of  his  employment. 

The  management  of  the  Kobe  steelworks  issued 
about  the  middle  of  August,  1922,  a  notice  to  its  em- 
ployees, according  to  which  in  case  of  discharge  on 
account  of  scarcity  of  work  the  following  amounts 
would  be  paid: 

It  is  stipulated  by  law  that  workmen  to  be  dis- 
charged must  receive  14  days'  advance  notice.  If 
discharged  without  notice,  wages  for  14  days  must 
be   paid. 

Besides  this  legally  fixed  amount,  the  company 
allows  workmen,  discharged  on  account  of  scarcity 
of  work,  the  following  compensations : 

After  having  been  employed  by  the  Kobe  steel- 
works up  to  6  months.  20  to  25  days'  wages ;  over 
6  months  to  one  year,  25  to  30  days'  wages.  After 
one  year,  up  to  and  including  4  years  of  employment 
with  the  Kobe  steelworks,  the  compensation  increases 
for  each  year  of  service  by  10  days'  wages.  For  the 
fifth  and  sixth  year  15  days'  wages  for  each  will  be 
paid.      For    service    during    this    time,    an    additional 


bonus  of  15  days'  wageR.  For  each  additional  year 
of  service  up  to  and  IncludlnR  20  years,  20  days'  wages 
will  be  paid  ;  bonus  20  days'  wages  additional.  After 
20  years  of  service,  30  days'  wages  for  each  year, 
and  bonus  20  days'  wages.  The  bonus  Is  Intended 
to  take  Into  account  ambition  or  family  conditions. 
According  to  these  regulations  for  discharge  a  man 
after  IB  years  service  would  receive.  Including  the 
legal  M  days,  a  compensation  of  275  to  295  days' 
wagis,    or   approximately   one   year's  earnings. 

Other  plants  have  authorized  similar  scales.  These 
compensations  have  lately  become  of  importance,  par- 
ticularly after  the  Government  arsenals,  which  had  to 
reduce  their  forces  considerably  on  account  of  dis- 
armament, paid  similar  and  even  higher  compensa- 
tions to  workmen  discharged.  They  have  repeatedly 
been  the  cause  of  labor  troubles.  Some  of  the  em- 
ployees, particularly  the  workmen  of  the  machine 
shops  of  the  Kobe  steelworks,  were  not  satisfied  even 
with  that  scale.  They  intended  to  strike  one  day  as 
a  demonstration,  but  the  management  closed  the  ma- 
chine shops  for   14  days. 

In  some  works,  as  was  the  case  only  recently  with 
the  Sumitomo  copper  works,  this  compensation,  after 
several  years'  service,  amounted  to  a  year's  earnings. 
In  most  of  the  plants  of  larger  size  the  workman 
pays  every  month  a  small  portion  of  his  wages  into 
a  savings  bank,  which  is  managed  by  the  company 
for   its   salaried   employees   and   the  workmen. 

With  these  savings  and  the  compensation  at  the 
time  of  discharge  the  Japanese  workman  is  able  to 
bear  easier  the  economic  consequences  of  the  dis- 
charge. The  Japanese  skilled  workman,  furthermore, 
endeavors  to  make  himself  proficient  in  more  than  one 
branch,  so  as  to  make  it  easier  for  him  to  find  em- 
ployment. All  these  circumstances  contribute  to  the 
slow  progress  in  organizing  labor.  But  the  ultimate 
reduction  in  wages,  which  "must  be  accomplished,  con- 
sidering the  necessary  reduction  in  prices,  will  hardly 
be  possible  without  struggles.  How  far  these  will 
influence  the  development  of  the  unions  can  hardly 
be   predicted. 

Long  Work  Day 

The  work  day  in  the  steel  industry  is  yet  as  a  rule 
the  12-hr.  day  with  alternating  shifts.  The  work- 
men, however,  are  demanding  an  8-hr.  day,  but  this 
has  been  granted  so  far  only  in  sporadic  cases.  The 
Kawasaki  Dockyard  Co.,  Kobe,  a  few  months  ago  in- 
stituted the  8-hr.  day.  In  other  industries  and  in 
branches  of  the  steel  industry  working  only  single 
shifts,  the  day  turn  is  9%  hr.  Only  the  silk  industry 
retains  the  10-hr.  day  as  a  rule.  In  the  steel  industry 
Sunday  is  commonly  a  day  of  rest;  in  other  indus- 
tries, work  usually  goes  on  over  Sundays.  In  this 
case  two  days  of  rest  are  granted  the  workmen  in 
each  month,  as  a  rule  the  first  and  fifteenth.  The 
number  of  work  days  per   year   is,  therefore,  greater 


Table  XV. — Summary  of  Furnaces 


Furnaces,  Number  in 


, Electric  Fur 

Pig  Iron  and 
Ferroalloys 


Bessemer  Converters 


Total  annual  capacity  open-hearth  furnaces — 1,500,000  tons. 
Total  annual  capacity  blast  furnaces  over  100  tons — 1,050,000  tons 
Total  annual  capacity  all  blast  furnaces — 1,250,000  tons. 
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Tear 
1914 
1915 
1916 
1917 
1918 
1919 


TaWe  XVI.— Number  of  Industrial  Workers 
Government  Industries 


Number  of 
Workers 

Daily  Wages, 

'    Male 
106,184 
128,675 
131,351 
118,300 
123,087 
122,484 

Female 
33,003 
37,167 
36.389 
31,376 
36.349 
41,087 

Male 
0.64 
0.70 
0.71 
0.78 
0.89 
1.10 

Female 

0.28 

0.31 
0.32 
0.34 

HI 

Days  per  Year 

Male  Female 
315  301 

314  301 

309  306 

307  295 

306  296 

314  302 


-Working- 


Hours  per  Day 


Male 
10.1 
10.8 
10.6 
10.5 
10.4 
10.3 


Female 


Private  Industries 

Number  of  Workers ,     , Average  Daily  Wages  in  Ten , 

Adults  Juvenile  Adults  Juvenile 

Tear  Male  Female  Male  Female  Male       Female  Male       Female 

1914    318,667  535,297  40,286  17,209  0.54  0.26  0.19  0.14 

1915    350,967  559.823  39,240  11,631  0,56  0.26  0.22  0.16 

1916    458,632  636,669  48,723  13,516  0.57  0.28  0.23  0.18 

1917    567,844  713,120  58,236  17.315  0.67  0.33  0.29  0.21 

1918    646,115  763,081  74,190  21,315  0.92  0.48  0.46  0.23 

Of  these  latter,  th.5  machine  industry,   which  includes  iron  and  steel,  shows  : 

1918    272,610  18,296  23,567  3,701  1.14  0.48  0.48  0.33 


Day 


than  300,  in  spite  of  the  legal  and  religious  holidays. 

Since  the  representative  of  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment at  the  labor  conference  in  Washington  in  1919 
signed  the  agreement  made  at  this  conference,  it  is 
to  be  expected  that  in  Japan,  too,  the  8-hr.  day  will 
some  time  be  generally  adopted.  This  agreement, 
however,  has  so  far  not  been  i-atified  by  the  Japanese 
Government.  The  present  Government  is  of  the  opin- 
ion that,  on  account  of  changed  conditions  all  over 
the  world,  it  would  not  be  advisable  for  Japan  to 
ratify  this  agreement  yet,  since  the  majority  of  the 
other  powers  which  signed  the  agreement  in  Wash- 
ington  have  not   yet   concluded   its   ratification. 

The  age  limit  for  juvenile  workers  is  fixed  at  12 
years;  for  night  work,  workers  below  15  years  can 
not  be  employed  at  all. 

Benefit  Organizations 

Sickness  and  accident  insurance,  regulated  by  law, 
has  not  yet  been  introduced,  but  a  number  of  works 


have  their  own  accident  and  sick  benefit  organizations. 
Where  no  such  organization  exists,  the  men  receive 
in  most   cases   during   sickness   half  their   wages. 

Employment  agencies  have  been  organized  by  the 
city  governments  of  the  larger  cities.  Government 
inspection  of  industries,  which  will  supervise  working 
places  and  industrial  shops  in  regard  to  sanitary  and 
safety  equipment,  is,  like  many  other  things,  in  the 
development  stage. 

It  is  to  be  expected  that  the  Japanese  steel  indus- 
try will  develop,  as  in  the  past,  in  an  ascending  curve. 
Even  the  present  depression  will  be  surmounted. 


Charles  M.  Schwab,  who  heads  the  committee  of 
business  men  which  is  enlisting  special  subscriptions  to 
the  Harding  Memorial  Fund,  has  announced  a  con- 
tribution of  $25,000  received  from  the  American  Iron 
and  Steel   Institute. 


Duplex  Horizontal  Drilling  Machine 

The  Garvin  Machine  Co.,   New  York,  has  brought 
out  a  duplex  horizontal  drill  designated  as  the  No.  0, 


are  mounted  on  ball  bearings  and  may  be  operated  at 
speeds  up  to  3000  r.p.m. 

The  machine  is  equipped  with  two  sets  of  cams  and 
change  gears,  one  set  giving  a  production  of  11  pieces 


Duplex  Horizontal 
Drill  With  Cam  to 
the  Head  and  Auto- 
matically -  Operated 
Air  Chuck,  for 
Rapid  Drilling  of 
Small  Work.  Two 
sets  of  change 
gears  and  cams  are 
provided  to  give 
production  of  11  or 
16   pieces  a  minute 


which  is  arranged  with  cam  feeds  to  the  heads  and  an 
automatically-operated  air  chuck,  for  the  rapid  drilling 
of  small  parts. 

The  general  construction  of  the  machine  may  be 
noted  from  the  accompanying  illustration.  The  heads 
work  longitudinally  along  the  bed  by  cam  action  and 
a  spring  in  each  head  serves  to  keep  the  cam  roller 
against  the  cam.  The  piping  for  the  air  operated  chuck 
may  be  seen  along  the  front  of  the  machine,  the  air 
valve  being  at  the  left,  as  shown.  The  drilling  spindles 


a  minute  and  the  other  16  pieces  a  minute.  The  ma- 
chine may  be  adapted  also  to  operations  other  than 
drilling. 


Freyn,  Brassert  &  Co.,  engineers,  Chicago,  have 
been  appointed  consulting  engineers  in  connection  with 
the  installation  of  a  dock  and  ore-handling  machinery, 
as  well  as  the  remodeling  of  one  of  the  existing  blast 
furnaces,  at  the  plant  of  the  Tonawanda  Iron  Corpora- 
tion (American  Radiator  Co.),  North  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 
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PULLEY  GRINDING  MACHINE 

liiiislu'H   Straiglit   or   Crowiictl    I'ullcyH   from    tin- 
Rough  After  Hole  lias  Been  Clm<kc<l 

The  grinding  machine  illustrated,  for  finishing  the 
face  of  a  pulley  from  the  rough  after  the  hole  has  been 
chucked,  has  been  placed  on  the  market  by  the  Graham 
Mfg.  Co.,  Providence.  The  faces  may  be  ground 
straight,   crowned  or   hollow. 

The  capacity  and  limits  of  the  machine  are  not 
definite.  The  arbor  and  splash  pans  accommodate  pul- 
leys up  to  24  in.  in  diameter,  and  a  width  of  face  up  to 
(5  in.  is  considered  reasonable.  The  capacity  is  in- 
creased by  lengthening  the  cross  feed  shaft  and  extend- 
ing the  splash  guards.  Although  the  field  of  the  ma- 
chine is  in  finishing  pulleys  of  4  to  20  in.  in  diameter, 
variety  is  indicated  in  the  capacity  to  grind  pulleys 
i;  X  ij  in.,  and  HO  x  (5  in.  of  standard  design.     Light  pul- 


The  arrangement  of  the  knee  on  the  column  which 
supports  the  table  is  similar  to  that  of  a  milling  ma- 
chine, the  method  of  raising  and  lowering  the  knee  and 
the  cross  feed  arrangement  being  similar  also.  The 
table  is  adjusted  endwise  by  a  pilot  wheel,  which  is 
necessary  in  cases  where  the  machine  is  u.sed  for 
straight  flat  work.  The  abrasive  ring  holder  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  cast-iron  guard  for  wet  grinding,  and 
the  knee  supports  a  large  hood  and  a  trough  that  re- 
turns the  water  to  the  tank.  Provision  is  made  for 
attaching  auxiliary  splash  guards. 

In  beginning  operations  the  vertical  pulley  arbor 
and  the  driving  burr  are  brought  into  proper  relation 
with  the  abrasive  ring.  To  produce  an  even  crown,  the 
middle  of  the  face  must  be  on  the  level  with  the  center 
of  the  main  spindle.  The  vertical  arbor  is  located  in 
front  of  the  rim  where  the  cutting  takes  place;  for  a 
crown,  it  is  set  a  little  nearer  the  center  of  the  ring 
and  grinding  begins  on  the  inside  corner,  but  it  will 
wear  back  until  the  whole  face  becomes  concave.     The 


5fra/gfif 
Face 


Grinding  Machine  for  Finishing  the  Face  of  Pulleys 
From  the  Rough  After  the  Hole  Has  Been  Chucked. 
Segments,  external  cams  and  other  irregular  surfaces 
may  also  be  ground.  The  outstanding  feature  is  the 
driving  burr  which  rotates  the  pulley  being  ground. 
The  various  settings  of  the  pulley  and  abrasive  ring 
for    different    faces    are    shown    above 


leys  with  small  holes — for  example,  one  of  16  x  2^/2  x  % 
in.  hole  weighing  10  lb. — are  said  to  be  finished  as  read- 
ily as  those  of  standard  design.  Segments,  externa! 
cams  and  other  irregular  peripheral  surfaces  may  also 
be  ground.  For  incomplete  circumferences  or  work 
without  holes  a  general  utility  plate,  which  engages  the 
driving  burr  is  employed. 

The  grinding  is  done  on  the  edge  of  a  cup  or  ring 
wheel  abrasive,  which  is  mounted  on  a  horizontal  spin- 
dle. The  pulley  is  held  by  a  stationary  vertical  arbor 
and  is  free  to  revolve  around,  and  up  and  down,  upon 
it.  It  is  rotated,  as  well  as  supported  by  a  small  cone- 
shaped  driving  burr  located  at  the  rim  of  the  pulley 
and  as  nearly  as  possible  under  the  down  thrust  of  the 
abrasive  ring.  The  pulley  rotating  mechanism  and  the 
vertical  arbor  are  mounted  upon  a  heavy  table  which 
can  be  moved  in  all  directions.  The  driving  burr  re- 
ceives its  motion  from  a  worm  gear  and  worm,  driven 
through  cone  clutch  and  universal  joint  mechanism 
from  the  rear  end  of  the  main  spindle. 

The  construction  of  the  machine  may  be  noted  from 
the  illustration.  The  main  elements  are  the  column, 
the  knee  supporting  the  table  in  front,  and  the  head, 
which  is  bolted  on  top  of  the  column  and  carries  the 
main  spindle.  A  pressed  steel  chuck,  or  abrasive  ring 
holder,  is  mounted  on  the  front  end  of  the  spindle,  as 
shown.  The  abrasive  ring  is  12  in.  in  outside  diameter, 
3  in.  deep,  and  runs  about  1500  r.p.m.  The  construction 
of  the  ring  holder  permits  the  ring  to  be  set  out  as  it 
wears  oflr,  by  an  adjustment  nut,  until  about  %  in.  is 
left.  The  entire  chuck  may  be  readily  removed  for 
changing  abrasive  rings.  The  spindle  is  mounted  in 
taper  roller  bearings  and  end-play  is  said  to  be  elimi- 
nated by  mounting  the  rear  bearing  in  a  sliding  sleeve, 
which  by  means  of  a  spring  exerts  a  pressure  of  125 
lb.,  keeping  the  front  bearing  tight  in  its  seat. 


various  settings  of  the  pulley  and  abrasive  ring  for  hol- 
low, straight  and  crown  face,  respectively,  are  shown 
in  the  line  illustration.  The  abrasive  ring  has  contact 
across  the  entire  width  of  the  pulley,  regardless  of  the 
shape  of  the  face.  The  speed  of  the  face  of  the  pulley 
being  ground  is  from  50  to  250  ft.  per  min.,  depending 
upon  the  condition  of  the  casting,  and  the  hardness  and 
grain  of  the  abrasive  ring,  and  finish  required. 

That  the  pulley  may  be  put  on  and  taken  off  with- 
out any  obstruction,  is  emphasized  as  of  great  impor- 
tance in  high  speed  production.  The  rigidity  o'f  the 
arbor  is  also  a  feature  claimed. 

The  outstanding  feature  of  the  machine  is  the  driv- 
ing burr,  which  is  only  4  to  5  in.  above  the  table  and 
consequently  rigid.  It  is  said  never  to  fail  to  rotate 
the  pulley,  is  not  in  the  way  and  does  not  require 
attention.  The  driving  burr  may  be  placed  either  in- 
side or  outside  of  the  rim,  but  should  be  as  nearly  as 
possible  under  the  down   thrust  of  the  abrasive  ring. 

The  machine  requires  10  hp.  to  drive  it  at  a  maxi- 
mum capacity.  The  weight  is  2000  lb.  and  the  floor 
space  occupied  about  6  f t.  x  6  ft. 


T.  Y.  Olsen,  vice-president  of  the  Tinius  Olsen  Test- 
ing Machine  Co.,  Philadelphia,  was  the  speaker  at  the 
December  meeting  of  the  Cincinnati  Chapter,  American 
Society  for  Steel  Treating,  Dec.  1.3.  His  address  dealt 
with  the  development  of  testing  machinery  and  was 
illustrated  with  lantern  slides.  The  speaker  for  the 
January  meeting,  to  be  held  Jan.  19,  will  be  Prof.  H.  M. 
Boylston,  Case  School  of  Applied  Science,  Cleveland,  on 
the  subject,  "The  Microscope  as  Applied  to  Heat  Treat- 
ing." At  the  February  meeting,  to  be  held  Feb.  14,  the 
speaker  will  be  Prof.  H.  F.  Moore,  University  of  Illi- 
nois, and  the  subject,  "The  Fatigue  of  Metals." 


Electrical  Steel-Mill  Development  in  1923 

Extension  in  Use  of  Motor  Drive  for  Main  Rolls — Largest 

Geared  Drive  Is  6250  Hp. — Highest  Induction 

Motor  Voltage  Now  13,200 


AT  the  Buffalo  annual  convention  of  the  Associ- 
ation of  Iron  and  Steel  Electrical  Engineers 
the  annual  report  of  the  electrical  development 
committee  was  presented  by  the  chairman,  Walter  C. 
Kennedy,  operating  engineer  Worth  Steel  Co.,  Clay- 
mont,  Del. 

Pointing  out  that  electrical  developments  naturally 
take  some  time  to  reach  a  stage  of  successful,  practical 
use  and  that,  consequently,  each  successive  annual 
report  has  a  certain  amount  of  ovei'lapping,  due  to  the 
gradual  introduction  of  various  devices,  this  report  is 
divided  into  a  series  of  topics.  These  include  the  main 
drive,  power  house  equipment,  circuit  breakers,  electric 
heating,  lightning  arresters,  static  condensers  and 
miscellaneous  equipment.  Of  principal  interest  are 
the  topics  of  main  drive  and  electric  heating.     What 


the  report  has  to  say  on  these  subjects  is  abstracted  in 
the  following  paragraphs. 

Main  Drive  Equipment 

Since  the  first  installation  of  this  kind  the  list  has 
been  growing  rapidly  and  this  year  is  no  exception. 
Among  the  interesting  features  three  are  of  particular 
prominence — the  larger  number  of  motors  replacing 
steam  engines;  the  extent  to  which  gears  have  been 
used;  the  use  of  direct  current  exclusively  on  several 
adjustable  speed  applications.  Economy  of  operation 
is  causing  rapid  replacement  of  steam-engine-driven 
equipment.  The  growth  in  this  line  has  been  pheno- 
menal since  the  first  electric  drive  for  a  reversing  mill, 
ordered  in  1917,  was  put  in  operation  by  the  Lacka- 
wanna Steel  Co.  in  1921. 


Item                                 Company 
1— American   Rolling   MiU   Co.    (2).... 

2— American   Rolling    Mill    Co.    (2) 

3— American.  Rolling    Mill    Co.    (2) 

4— American   Rolling   Mill   Co.    (4) 

5— American    Rolling    Mill    Co.    (10)... 

New    Main-L 

Hp. 
.  ...        2000 

600 

500 

400 

300 

Irive    Electric    Power    Installa 

Volts                   R.p.m. 

•6600                       505 

♦2200                       885 

•2200                       575 

•2200                       575 

•2200                       575 

240dc          135/360 

700dc              0/120 

12200                       750 

•4000                       720 

•4000                       585 

•2200                       360 

2200                       514 

•2200                       390 

250dc          120/300 

•2200                       442 

13200                       240 

500dc       67^4/110 

•440              321/107 

•440                 130/65 

t6600                       370 

+6600                       370 

t2200                         368 

t2200                         36S 

t2200              300/500 

ISOOdc       67>/j/110 

t6600                         94 

t6600                         94 

•a200              900/720 

•4000                       360 

t4600                       300 

•2200                       235 

•2200                       234 

•2200                       340 

0/120 

t6600                       500 

600dc          280/420 

600dc          115/230 

t6600                       375 

230dc          430/860 

^^ISoV              0/4^1 
•2209                       500 
t6600                       150 
•2200                       575 
•2200                       293 
230dc          410/720 
230dc          300/600 
•2200                       234 
t220                       375 
•2200                       505 
•2200                       705 
•2200                       710 

AXD   BRASS   MILLS 

•440                       360 
•440                       900 
•2200                       600 
»2200                       600 
•2200                       514 
•2200                       514 

FOREIGN 

700dc              0/120 

700dc              0/150 

15250                       735 

t3000                       750 

t3000              750/375 

Ties   show  number  of  drives, 
rrent. 

■tions 

Mill 
Rolling 
Rolling 
Rolling 
Rolling 
Rolling 

10-in.  Merchant 
40-in.  Blooming 
10-in.  Bar 

18-in.  Rail  re-rolling 
Slitting  stand 
Sheet 
Rod 

IS-in.  Bar 
10-in.   Merchant 
Cold    Sheet 
Blooming 

14-in.  Merchant 

9-in.  Merchant 
14-in.   Merchant 
132-in.   Plate 

90-in.   Plate 

24-in.   Cont.    billet 
Sheet    bar   finish 

Connected 
Gear 
Gear 
Gear 
Gear 
Gear 
Direct 
Gear 

7 — Bethlehem    Steel    Corporation 

9— Buckeye  Rolling  Mill   Co 

10— Calumet   Steel    Co 

11— Columbia    Steel    Co 

12 — Columbia    Steel    Co. 

1000 

400 

••••    Mil 

Gear' 

13- Dilworth,   Porter  &  Co 

14 — Firth-Sterling    Steel    Co 

700 

550 

Gear 
Direct 
Gear 
Direct 

1.5 — Follansbee  Brothers  Co 

500 

17— Ford  Motor  Co'.  ■.■.■.'.■.'  '. 

4500 

19— Halcorab  Steel   Co 

20— Illinois  Steel  Co 

.  .  .  .  500-250 
5000 

'dear  ' 

Gear 
Gear 

22 — Inland  Steel  Co 

6250 

24 — Inland  Steel  Co 

4500 

25     Inland  Steel  Co 

14-in.   Merchant 
IS-in.  Billet 
21-in.  Billet 

9-in.  Merchant 
Sheet 
Sheet 
100-in.  Plate 

Cold  sheet 

40-in.  Reversing  blooming 

20-in.   Strip 

20-in.  Strip 

20-in.  Strip 

24-in.   Sheet   bar 

Cold  strip 

Cold  strip 

24-in.  Structural 

22-in.   Bar 

^r 

Sheet 

16-in.  Roughing 

Merchant 

Sheet 

Tube 

29-in    Roughing 

24-in.   Finishing 

20-in.  Blooming 

26— Jones  &  Laughlin   Steel   Corporation. 
27 — Jones   &  Laughlin   Steel   Corporation. 

2S— Knoxville  Iron  Co 

29 — Metal  &  Thermit   Corpor.ation 

5750 

...       5750 
800 
1300 

30     Michigan  Steel  Co 

1500 

31— National  Stamping  &   Knameling  Co. 

3000 

''ono 

Gear 

: : :    ioo 

Direct 

35     Otis  Steel  Co 

37— Otis  Steel  Co.  (3) 

38— Otis  Steel  Co 

:::    fZ 

40— Otis  Steel  Co 

41 — Phoenix  Iron  Co 

350 
...        3000 

ii 

43— Pittsburgh   Crucible  Steel   Co 

44— Standard    Underground   Cable   Co 

45— Takata  &  Co 

46— Timken  Roller  Bearing  Co 

2500 
300 

1000 
800 

Gear  ' 
Gear 

'Sl?fct 
Gear 

48— Toungstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Co 

. . .        2000 

50 — Toungstown   Steel  Co 

SI— Toungstown  Steel   Co 

52— Washburn  Wire  Co 

53— Am.  Insulating  Iron  &  Cable  Co 

1200 
1500 
1000 

COPPER 
600 
600 
500 

Gear 
Gear 
Gear 

54 — Am.  Insulating  Iron  &  Cable  Co 

55 — American  Brass  Co 

56 — Taunton   New  Bedford   Copper  Co... 

500 
600 
500 

58 — Western   Cartridge   Co 

59— Cia  Slderurgica  del  Mediterraneo 

60— Cia  Slderurgica  del  Mediterraneo 

61 — Cia  Siderurglca  del  Mediterraneo 

62— Consolidated  Rolling  Mills,  Mexico... 
63— Consolidated  Rolling  Mills,  Mexico... 

Note:    Number,?    in    parentheses   after 
•60-cycle  current.     t25-cycle  current. 

5000 
3750 

...        3000 
300 

500-250 

T5T^;dfe"c^^ 

40-in.   Blooming 
24-in.   Structural 
36   X  111-in.   Plate 
16-in.  Merchant  roughing 
10-in.  Merchant  finishing 

Direct 
Direct 
Gear 
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This  rapid  increase  in  the  use  of  electric  drive  is 
attributod  to  three  causes — increasing  cost  of  coal  and, 
therefore,  steam;  increasing  availability  of  reliable 
purchased  power;  developments  in  (rear  drive.  All 
these  developments  have  been  gradual,  but  it  is  now 
recognized  that  in  many  cases  a  steel  plant  can  buy 
power  cheaper  than  make  it  and  can  get  it  with  suffi- 
cient i-eliability  for  steel  mill  service. 

Regarding  gear  drive,  purchased  power  is  in  nearly 
every  ease  of  60  cycles.  For  main  roll  equipment,  60- 
oycle  power  means  practically  a  gear  reduction,  and 
liere  is  seen  one  great  development  in  this  art  which 
has  reqiiired  several  years  to  accomplish.  At  one  time 
gear  reduction  on  a  main  roll  mill  drive  was  a  question- 
able point,  but  now  this  form  of  drive,  through  its 
development,  has  become  so  reliable  that  there  is  no 
further  question  as  to  its  use  for  this  service.  In 
many  cases  the  flywheel  is  directly  mounted  on  the 
motor  shaft  and  the  gear  reduction,  therefore,  has  to 
stand  severe  shocks  of  rolling.  Even  these  equipments 
have  given  good  success  and,  therefore,  the  success  of 
the  gear  drive  has  really  helped  to  a  large  extent  to 
increase  the  number  of  motor  applications  through  the 
use  of  purchased  fiO-cycle  power. 

Items  7,  14,  20,  21,  23,  41,  42  and  52  replace  steam 
engines.  Operators  are  realizing  more  and  more  that 
they  cannot  afford  to  keep  these  old  steam  engines  in 
operation.  It  is  not  uncommon,  from  saving  of  atten- 
dance, maintenance  and  repairs,  to  more  than  pay  for 
the  fixed  charges  on  the  electrical  installation,  leaving 
a  saving  in  power  consumed  as  sure  profit. 

Items  20,  21,  22,  31,  41  and  61  are  of  interest  as 
being  geared  drives  of  large  capacity.  The  6250-hp. 
installation  for  the  Inland  Steel  Co.  will  be  the  largest 
geared  drive  in  this  country.  It  was  formerly  the 
practice  to  connect  the  driving  motor  directly  to  the 
lay  shaft  on  continuous  mills.  On  late  installations, 
however,  most  of  the  drives  are  geared. 

Items  7,  41,  59  and  60  are  drives  of  the  Ilgner  type, 
consisting  of  direct  current  motors  supplied  with  power 
from  flywheel  motor-generator  sets.  The  drives  for 
the  Cia  Siderurgica  del  Mediterraneo  at  Sagunto, 
Spain,  are  only  part  of  a  large  order  including  all 
electrical  equipment  complete  for  these  mills,  rotary 
converters,  auxiliary  motors,  control  and  switching 
apparatus.  The  24-in.  structural  mill  drive  for  the 
Phoenix  Iron  Works  is  of  the  Ilgner  type,  although  it 
will  not  be  reversed  in  ordinary  operation.  This  type 
of  drive  allows  the  operator  to  slow  the  mill  down  to 
enter  a  piece,  and  then  finish  at  a  high  speed,  thus 
increasing  the  tonnage  materially.  All  previous  in- 
stallations of  this  type  and  size  have  made  use  of  direct 
connected  motors. 

During  this  year  the  largest  a.  c.  and  single-unit 
d.  c.  motors  for  operating  main  rolls  have  been  pur- 
chased by  the  Ford  Motor  Co.,  items  16  and  17.  The 
former  is  an  8000-hp.,  240-r.p.m.,  13,200-volt,  slip-ring 
induction  motor,  which  will  be  used  to  drive  an  inter- 
rupted continuous  blooming  mill  built  by  the  Morgan 
Construction  Co.  Incidentally,  this  is  the  first  steel  mill 
induction  motor  operating  at  a  voltage  exceeding  6600. 
The  single  unit  d.  c.  motor  is  rated  4500-hp.,  67%  to 
100  r.p.m.,  500  volts,  and  will  be  used  to  drive  a  14-in. 
merchant  mill. 

Direct  current  power  for  this  motor  is  supplied 
by  two  2000-kw.,  250-volt  synchronous  motor  genera- 
tors, the  two  generators  being  connected  in  series  to 
give  500  volts  for  the  motor  armature.  The  syn- 
chronous motor  driving  the  2000-kw.  generator  is  rated 
2800  kva.,  8  pf.,  13,200  volts.  Excitation  for  the 
synchronous  motor  and  d.  c.  motor  fields  is  obtained 
from  a  third  2000-kw.,  250-volt  motor-generator,  which 
also  supplies  some  power  for  auxiliary  motors.  A 
fourth  duplicate  motor-generator  is  held  as  a  spare. 

The  largest  induction  motor  with  Kraemer  system 
of  speed  regulation  was  also  purchased  during  the  year 
by  the  Inland  Steel  Co.,  Indiana  Harbor,  Ind.,  item  24. 
This  motor,  which  will  drive  a  14-in.  merchant  mill,  is 
rated  4500  hp.,  300  to  500  r.p.m.,  2200  volts,  25  cycles. 
Electrical  equipment  for  driving  the  30-in.  reversing 
universal   skelp  mill   at  the   plant  of  the  Youngstown 
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Sheet  &  Tube  Co.,  which  was  reported  last  year,  has 
bwn  installed  and  is  now  in  operation.  This  motor 
replaces  a  twin  simple  reversing  engine  and  its  per- 
formance so  far  indicates  that,  when  the  additional 
continuous  reheating  furnaces  are  completed,  the 
tonnage  records  made  by  the  engine  will  easily  be 
exceeded.  The  roll  motor  is  j  double-unit  motor,  rated 
4000  hp.  continuously  at  80  r.p.m.  and  11,500  hp. 
maximum  at  75  r.p.m.  The  maximum  speed  is  135 
r.p.m.  The  flywheel  set  consists  of  a  2500-hp.,  6600- 
volt,  25-cycle,  500-r.p.m.  induction  motor,  two  1800-kw.. 
650-volt  d.  c.  generators  and  a  78,000-lb.  steel  plate 
flywheel. 

The  equipment  for  the  Halcomb  Steel  Co.,  items  18 
and  19,  is  of  interest  in  that  it  covers  the  first  poly- 
phase brush  shifting  a.  c.  motors  for  main  roll  drives. 
This  type  of  motor  has  been  developed  and  applied 
to  other  work,  as  was  previously  recorded  in  the  1922 
report,  but  the  above  installation  is  the  first  one  being 
applied  to  mill  drives.  Speed  control  is  obtained  by 
two  sets  of  brushes  whose  relative  position  on  the  com- 
mutator is  altered  by  means  of  a  motor-operated  brush 
shifting  mechanism.  This  motor  has  characteristics 
practically  identical  with  the  double-range  Scherbius 
equipment  and  fills  a  long-felt  want  for  an  adjustable- 
speed  a.  c.  drive  where  the  power  required  is  too  small 
to  make  Scherbius  or  Kraemer  apparatus  feasible  on 
account  of  the  high  initial  cost  of  very  small  in- 
stallations. 

As  mentioned  in  last  year's  report, -the  tendency 
toward  simplicity  of  apparatus  is  still  very  pronounced. 
Instead  of  using  complicated  arrangements  or  special 
a.  c.  motors  for  speed  variation,  the  tendency  still  seems 
to  be  toward  the  installation  of  d.  c.  drives,  of  variable 
speed  motors  and  motor-generator  sets. 
Electric  Heating 

The  use  of  electric  heating  in  the  iron  and  steel 
industry  is  still  continuing  to  show  advancement  and 
development  along  some  novel  lines.  We  have  ordi- 
narily considered  that  electric  power  for  this  service 
in  the  steel  plant  has  been  applied  or  is  more  adapted 
toward  making  steel  in  some  form  of  the  electric-arc 
furnace.  Hovifever,  some  new  applications  along  this 
line  have  come  to  the  front  during  the  past  year. 

An  adaptation  of  electric  heating  on  finishing  rolls 
of  sheet  and  tin  plate  mills  has  been  described  by 
Gordon  Fox.*  The  purpose  of  such  heat  is  to  prevent 
roll  breakage  and,  from  all  accounts  from  the  results 
obtained,  it  has  been  successful.  The  principle  is  one 
which  no  doubt  would  be  well  adapted  to  other  cases. 
The  method  is  new,  convenient  and  economical.  The 
application  and  operation  can  be  so  governed  as  to 
offer  considerable  possibility  for  decrease  in  roll 
breakage. 

Electric  Steam  Boilers. — There  has  also  come  to 
our  attention  this  year  an  important  and  interesting 
application  of  electric  heat  for  generating  steam  by 
electricity.  The  electric  steam  boiler  or  generator  is 
not  exactly  new,  having  been  used  in  various  parts 
of  Europe  for  several  years,  but  its  development  in 
this  country  has  been  within  only  the  last  two  years 
and  the  last  year  especially  has  seen  large  units  here- 
tofore not  conceived  possible  or  practical.  The  develop- 
ment in  this  country  has  so  far  exceeded  that  of  any 
European  practice  and  has  occurred  along  such  novel 
lines  that  boilers  are  now  being  produced  which  are 
to  be  found  nowhere  else  in  the  world.  The  electric 
steam  generation  has  been  particularly  adaptable  where 
large  amounts  of  power  are  produced  or  purchased 
and  where  the  question  of  load  factor  is  of  prime 
importance.  While  ordinarily  it  would  be  assumed 
that  they  would  be  of  particular  service  on  purchased 
power,  still  the  developments  are  now  showing  that 
their  use  is  increasing  even  where  electric  power  is 
generated  at  the  plant,  especially  where  it  is  economical 
or  advantageous  to  keep  the  load  factor  constant. 

At  Berlin,  N.  H.,  the  Brown  Co.  has  recently 
installed  one  three-tank  boiler,  operating  at  22,000 
volts,  3-phase,  60-cycle.  This  boiler  is  rated  at  1800 
kw.,  or  approximately  1800  bhp.,  producing  54,000  lb. 
of  steam  per  hour.  The  Brown  Co.  generates  its  own 
power  from  a  hydro-electric  power  station  and  trans- 
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mits  it  to  the  mills  at  22,000  volts,  the  boiler  operating 
directly  on  this  voltage  without  the  necessity  of  trans- 
formers. The  equipment  is  intended  to  operate  only 
on  Sundays  and  other  holidays,  so  that  an  operation 
of  approximately  60  days  per  year  has  justified  its 
cost   and   use. 

Another  boiler  being  installed  by  the  same  com- 
pany, rated  at  8000  kw.,  2200  volts,  2-phase,  60  cycles, 
is  intended  to  operate  during  the  week  to  absorb  surplus 
power.  Indications  seem  to  be  that  there  will  be  a 
wide  iield  of  use  for  these  electric  boilers  where  sur- 
plus power  from  fluctuating  loads  is  available. 

Electric  Furnaces. — A  new  type  of  induction   fur 
nace  has  recently  been  developed  and  brought  to  such  a 
state  of  perfection  that  it  should  be  of  interest.   Known 
as   the   Ajax-Northrup   high-frequency    induction   fur- 
nace, it  differs  in  principle  from  the  ordinary  induction 
furnace   in   that  no   iron   core   is  used.     This  furnace 
has  an  air  transformer  whose  primary  is  the  furnace 
coil  and  whose  secondary  is  the  melt  or  the  conducting 
crucible  containing  the  melt.     Such  a  transformer  is, 
of  course,  not  effective  with  a  current  of  25  to  60  cycles, 
hut  is  supplied  with  a  frequency  of  several  thousand 
cycles  per  second  by  means  of  a  special  high-frequency 
converter. 


The  converter  consists  of  a  special  transformer 
with  internal  reactances  and  discharge  gap  with  the 
necessary  instruments,  etc.,  which  gives  a  frequency 
of  approximately  15,000  cycles  per  second.  The  above 
furnace  is  of  small  capacity,  approximately  20  kw.. 
and,  therefore,  used  mainly  for  laboratory  or  research 
work  where  high  temperatures  of  2000  to  2500  deg. 
C.  (3632  to  4532  deg.  Fahr.)  are  required.  Many 
steel  plants  are  finding  this  furnace  of  great  service 
in  their  research  or  metallurgical  laboratories  for  in- 
vestigation of  alloy  steels  or  similar  work. 

Resistance  furnaces  still  continue  to  improve  and 
are  being  used  regularly  on  vitreous  enameling 
processes  which  require  a  higher  temperature  than 
that  previously  obtained  with  this  type  of  furnace. 

High-temperature  heating  elements  for  installation 
in  modified  fuel-fired  furnaces  are  under  development. 

Discussion 

In  discussing  this  report,  Gordon  Fox,  electrical 
engineer  Freyn,  Brassert  &  Co.,  Chicago,  pointed  out 
that  in  the  heating  of  sheet  mill  rolls,  the  question 
of  saving  of  roll  breaking  takes  secondary  place  com- 
pared vidth  the  problem  of  getting  the  rolls  into  proper 
condition   for   their  work. 


Graphite  for  Steel  Melting  Crucibles 

Tests   of  American   Graphite   in   Competition   with   That   from 

Ceylon  and  from  Canada  Indicate  That  Native 

Product  Is  Satisfactory 


IN  a  preliminary  report  by  R.  T.  Stull  and  G.  A. 
Bole  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  on  an  investigation, 
conducted  by  the  bureau  into  the  properties  of  Ameri- 
can graphite  for  use  in  crucibles,  are  described  the 
results  of  foundry  tests  on  specially  prepared  steel- 
melting  crucibles.  Tests  have  been  carried  on  to  deter- 
mine the  effect  of  substituting  Canadian  and  Alabama 
graphites  for  Ceylon  gi-aphite  in  varying  proportions. 
The  data  indicated  that  Alabama  graphite  is  superior 
to  Canadian  graphite  and,  further,  that  Alabama  can 
be  substituted  for  Ceylon  graphite  to  a  large  measure 
without  lowering  the  quality  of  the  ware.  These  tests 
were  made  on  No.  70  size  brass  melting  crucibles  and 
were  carried  out  under  foundry  practice.  An  attempt 
was  made  to  modify  the  nature  of  Alabama  graphite  by 
heat  treatment  so  as  to  resemble  Ceylon  graphite.  Lit- 
tle advantage  from  the  treatment  was  reported. 

Experimental  work  proceeded  along  two  lines:  A 
study  of  bond  clays  for  steel-melting  crucibles  and  for 
brass-melting  crucibles.  Twenty-one  sets  of  standard- 
size  crucibles  were  made  up  of  a  body  containing  Ceylon 
graphite  as  standard,  bonded  with  21  bond  clays.  These 
tests  were  carried  out  under  foundry  practice,  as  were 
the  former  tests.  Three  domestic  clays  proved  to  be 
superior  to  the  standard  Klingenberg  clay,  formerly 
used  in  brass-melting  practice,  while,  in  the  steel- 
melting  industry,  13  domestic  clays  gave  service  supe- 
rior to  Klingenberg  clay. 

Testing  the  Graphites 

In  the  final  phase  of  the  investigation,  the  bond  clay 
mix  which  gave  the  best  service  in  the  above  tests 
was  adopted  as  a  standard.  Using  this  bond  clay  mix, 
steel-melting  crucibles  were  made  up  from  bodies  con- 
taining five  domestic  and  two  imported  graphites.  The 
graphites  tested  were  from  Alabama  (A),  Canadian 
(K),  Ceylon  (C),  Madagascar  (R),  Montana  (M),  New 
York  (N)  and  Texas  (T).  When  available,  Ceylon 
graphite  has  been  preferred  by  the  crucible  makers, 
with  Madagascar  next  in  order. 

The  body  mix  used  in  making  up  the  crucibles  in- 
cluded the  graphite  to  be  tested  (50  per  cent),  Mis- 
souri washed  pot  clay  (27  per  cent),  Kentucky  ball 
clay  No.  4  (13  per  cent)  and  sand  (10  per  cent). 

The  first  tests  were  run  at  a  large  foundry  in  the 
Pittsburgh  district  which  was  melting  tool  steel.  The 
pots  used  had  been  made  up  and  stored  for  more  than 


18  months  and  were  dried  with  special  care.  They 
were  stored  behind  the  furnaces  prior  to  starting  the 
tests  and  were  later  put  well  back  on  the  melting  floor 
and  moved  up  toward  the  furnaces  each  day.  This 
was  plant  practice.  As  all  the  crucibles  tested  spalled 
badly,  the  test  was  discontinued.  In  seeking  to  account 
for  the  spalling,  it  was  thought  that  the  difficulty  must 
have  been  due  to  rehydration  of  the  body  after  IS 
months'  storage. 

The  remaining  pots  were  accordingly  reburned  to 
700  deg.  Cent,  and  new  C  and  T  sets  made  up  and 
burned.  This  presumably  gave  the  C  and  T  sets  a 
slight  advantage  over  the  others  in  the  subsequent  tests, 
as  some  graphite  is  burned  out  during  the  firing.  The 
later  tests  did  not  seem,  however,  to  substantiate  this 
assumption.  The  crucibles  were  finally  tested  at  a 
large  manufacturing  plant  in  the  East,  melting  tool 
steel.  The  pots  were  shipped  immediately  after  bak- 
ing and  put  in  the  driers  at  a  temperature  of  110  deg. 
Fahr.,  where  they  remained  one  week. 

All  test  pots  were  thicker  walled  by  %  to  %  in. 
and  thicker  bottomed  by  %  in.  than  the  commercial 
pots.  The  tests  were  run  in  the  ordinary  type  of  pro- 
ducer-gas fired,  regenerative  furnace,  in  which  the  di- 
rection of  the  gas  was  reversed  every  30  min.  The 
furnace  was  in  good  repair.  The  flames  played  directly 
on  the  pots,  thus  producing  severe  spalling  conditions 
for  the  cold  pots  when  first  set.  The  furnace  was  said 
to  operate  at  2800  to  3000  deg.  Fahr. 

Each  set  of  six  crucibles  was  set  in  one  pit.  In 
addition  to  the  seven  graphites  mentioned,  the  com- 
mercial pots  used  at  the  plant  were  added  to  the  test. 
The  plant  was  getting  a  service  of  six  to  seven  heats 
from  crucibles — the  practice  was  to  run  a  set  of  pots 
six  heats  and  to  permit  them  to  cool.  If  upon  exam- 
ination they  were  found  to  be  in  fair  shape,  they  were 
set  aside  and  used  to  replace  pots  that  failed  to  stand 
six  heats.  If  there  was  an  accumulation  during  the 
week,  they  were  set  in  the  furnaces  Saturday  morning 
for  an  additional  heat.  The  charge  consisted  substan- 
tially of  Swedish  and  American  iron  and  selected  scrap, 
together  with  the  alloy.  To  this  charge  was  added 
brick  dust  for  slagging  and  charcoal  in  appropriate 
amount. 

The  crucibles  were  charged  with  100  lb.  of  metal 
and  placed  on  the  melting  floor  near  the  furnaces  for 
4  hr.  before  going  into  the  pits.     The  six  pots  were 
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pltced  in  the  furnaces  in  about  1  minute  siiul  all  drawn 
in  about  2  minutes.  The  pots  were  retharKed  hot,  being 
out  of  the  furnaces  between  heats  about  0  minutes. 
They  were  hand  poured  into  insjot  molds  and  recharged 
without  using  a  collar.  During  this  operation,  the 
crucibles  had  fallen  in  temperature  to  a  very  dull 
red  or  black. 

The  life  of  the  pots,  together  with  the  average 
time  required  for  a  melt  and  the  cause  of  failure  of 
those  use<l  in  the  steel  foundry  tests  are  shown  in  the 
table. 

Observations  During  the  Test 

Analysis  of  the  steel  after  the  first  melts  showed 
that  the  T  and  A  series  carbonized  the  steel  less  than 
did  series  C.  It  was  more  difficult  to  melt  the  steel 
in  all  of  the  pots  of  the  test  series  than  in  the  com- 
mercial pots,  due,  in  part,  at  least,  to  their  low  carbon- 
izing effect.  This  condition  was  so  pronounced  that  4 
oz.  of  charcoal  were  introduced  with  the  charge  during 
the  subsequent  tests,  to  bring  the  melting  time  to  about 
the  same  as  that  of  the  commercial  pots  against  which 
the  tests  were  run.  If  this  had  not  been  done,  a  higher 
temperature  would  have  been  maintained  in  the  fur- 
naces to  finish  a  melt  in  the  customary  time;  on  this 
account  the  melters  stated  that  the  pots  were  more 
refractory  than  those  being  used.  The  so-called  "re- 
fractory" character  of  the  crucibles  under  test  was  due 
in  greater  part  to  the  bond  clays  used  than  to  the 
graphites,  as  Ceylon  graphite  was  used  in  the  com- 
mercial pots  as  well  as  in  one  set  of  the  pots  under 
test.  Series  T,  A  and  C  were  particularly  refractory. 
The  chief  metallurgist  was  well  pleased  with  the 
low  carbonizing  effect  of  the  pots,  since  it  is  possible 
to  produce  a  steel  of  more  nearly  the  desired  analysis 
if  the  pot  carbonizes  the  charge  to  a  small  extent.  The 
crucibles  resembled  clay  pots  somewhat  in  this  respect. 
The  K  crucibles  softened  and  were  cut  badly  by 
flame.  This  condition  was  noted  even  before  the  charge 
was  ,melted.  At  the  end  of  a  melt  a  decided  fusion 
had  started  and  upon  removal  from  the  pit,  masses  of 
slag  and  coke  adhered  to  the  bottoms  and  sides  of  the 
pots.  The  M  series  showed  small  cracks  when  set  in 
the  pits.  These  cracks  later  opened  up,  thus  rendering 
them  too  dangerous  for  resetting. 

Data  on  the   Tests 
, — Average^, 
Average  Time  Heat 
Series   No.  of  Heats      Heats     Hr.     Min.  Failure 

„       (All  pots  7)         „  •!!>     Cut   deeply    at   wash 

"      I      4  pots  8  S         '■°'        ■^         ^^         lipe  and  worn  thin 

generally 
.       (All  pots  7)         ,,,       „         ,„     Work      fairly      thin, 
^      I      1  pot     8  J         '1'        "         ^°  some  scalmg. 

C         All  pots  7  7.0         3         36     Considerable   scaling, 

thin  at   wash  line, 
could      not      carry 
metal 
R         All  pots  7  7.0         3         39     Worn  thin  generally, 

too    thin    to    carry 
metal 

3  36  Walls  too  thin,  body 
weak 

4  11  Cut  badly  by  flame, 
parts  slagged  away 
and   softened,   sur- 

face of  walls  pasty 
M         All  pots  1  1.0         4         18     Old   and   new   cracks 

opened  up 

Summary 

All  factors  being  taken  into  consideration,  the 
graphites  gave  service  in  the  following  order:  T,  A,  C, 
R,  N,  M,  K.  Two  of  the  series  under  test  gave 
somewhat  superior  service  to  the  commercial  pots. 
The  T  and  A  series,  in  addition  to  a  longer  life  than 
the  commercial  pots,  have  an  advantage  in  that  they 
carbonize  the  steel  to  a  lesser  degree. 

It  is  realized  that  a  larger  number  of  pots  in  each 
series,  and  an  extension  of  the  tests  to  include  several 
types  of  charge,  would  have  given  a  truer  average  of 
service,  but  in  so  far  as  the  tests  are  conclusive,  they 
indicate  that  a  superior  steel-melting  pot  can  be  made 
from  American  graphites  bonded  with  American  clays. 


SELLING   STEEL   ABROAD 


All  pots  6 
All  pots  1 


Fifteen  waste-heat  boilers,  each  with  a  capacity  for 
developing  450  hp.,  will  be  installed  in  connection  vdth 
the  open-hearth  steel  department  of  the  Carnegie  Steel 
Co.,  at  its  Farrell,  Pa.,  works.  Blast  furnace  gas  will 
be  fed  the  boilers  and  a  large  annual  saving  in  coal 
consumption  is  expected.  Power  derived  will  be  used 
for  rolling  mill  operations. 


\\<.rl.l-\\  i.lr    l)islril)uli.)ii    I'olicy    Not    Conducted 
l>y    Maiiufiiclurerw 

Washington,  Dec.  18. — With  but  few  exceptions, 
American  iron  and  steel  manufacturers  have  not  con- 
ducted a  world-wide  distribution  policy,  nor  have  they 
concentrated  on  any  special  field,  says  Director  Julius 
Klein  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Com- 
merce, Department  of  Commerce,  in  his  annual  report 
which  has  just  been  made  public.  This  comment  is 
made  in  connection  with  the  activities  of  the  Iron  and 
Steel  Division,  of  which  Luther  Becker  is  chief. 

It  is  now  generally  conceded,  Mr.  Klein  points  out, 
that  foreign  trade  is  essential  to  balance  domestic  com- 
merce. Moreover,  he  states  that  it  is  acknowledged 
that  foreign  markets  must  absorb  a  considerable  part, 
perhaps  as  much  as  15  per  cent,  of  the  country's  steel 
production,  which  has  been  enlarged  during  and  since 
the  war  until  it  represents  a  theoretical  ingot  capacity 
of  52,000,000  gross  tons. 

Dr.  Klein  at  this  point  says:  "Among  the  countries 
of  the  world  the  United  States  leads  in  the  highly  spe- 
cialized production  of  its  iron  and  steel  industry.  The 
result  is  mass  production  of  quality  goods  at  a  unit 
cost  which  gives  American  manufacturers  their  oppor- 
tunity in  the  markets  of  the  world.  Specialization  in 
world-wide  distribution,  however,  has  not  followed 
apace,  and  it  is  in  this  field  that  the  United  States 
loses  its  advantage,  gained  through  quantity  produc- 
tion, to  its  European  competitors  who  have  developed 
this  phase  of  foreign  commerce  to  a  marked  degree." 
It  was  further  stated  by  the  director  that  recogniz- 
ing from  experience  that  the  proper  time  to  go  after 
export  trades  is  when  business  is  good  at  home,  the 
division  used  this  fact  to  advantage  during  the  past 
year.  Certain  markets  of  the  world  were  pointed  out 
in  which  there  was  no  American  representative  what- 
ever, and  others  where  American  trading  interests  ai-e 
inadequately  looked  after. 

"The  attention  of  the  industry  was  called  to  the 
advantages  resulting  from  the  necessity  of  transship- 
ping goods  in  foreign  bottoms  in  order  to  reach  cer- 
tain foreign  ports,"  said  Dr.  Klein.  "A  plan  was  sug- 
gested whereby  American  representation  in  such  mar- 
kets could  be  effected  to  advantage.  The  existence 
of  special  lines  of  trade  in  certain  markets  where  busi- 
ness has  been  completely  absorbed  by  our  competitors 
was  brought  to  the  attention  of  American  exporters. 
The  division's  outline,  prepared  at  the  commencement 
of  its  activities,  to  guide  the  Government's  foreign  rep- 
resentatives in  their  search  for  useful  information,  was 
productive  of  excellent  results.  Much  of  the  material 
submitted  was  used  in  the  campaign  to  stimulate  among 
Amei'ican  manufacturers  a  broader  and  increasing  in- 
terest in  the   iron  and   steel  trade   of  the  world. 

"That  the  iron  and  steel  division  has  succeeded  in 
its  efforts  to  enlist  a  larger  number  of  American  manu- 
facturers of  iron  and  steel  commodities  of  all  descrip- 
tions is  obvious  from  the  extraordinary  growth  in  in- 
quiries on  foreign  trading  matters  received  during  the 
year.  For  the  week  ended  Oct.  22,  1921,  just  20  in- 
quiries on  iron  and  steel  subjects  were  answered  by 
the  bureau  in  Washington  and  its  seven  district  offices 
in  the  United  States.  In  one  of  the  last  weeks  of  the 
fiscal  year  1921-22— that  ended  May  27— the  inquiries 
answered  totaled  420.  As  the  year  1922-23  progressed, 
inquiry  increased  rapidly,  doubling  the  best  record 
of  the  previous  year  in  the  week  ended  June  16,  when 
860  inquiries  were  received  and  answered." 

Dr.  Klein  says  that  the  exporters'  index  now  com- 
prises more  than  300  American  firms  which  are  actively 
engaged  in  foreign  trade.  Much  stress  was  laid  on  the 
effectiveness  of  personal  contact,  wherever  feasible, 
between  the  inquirer  and  the  divisional  personnel.  This 
was  accomplished  through  frequent  visits  of  the  chief 
of  the  division  to  the  leading  exporting  centers  and 
interviews  in  the  bureau  with  visiting  exporters.  Near 
the  close  of  the  year  Maurice  H.  Bletz  joined  the  staff 
of  the  division  and  rendered  valuable  service,  particu- 
larly in  answering  inquiries  relative  to  Latin  American 
markets,  where  he  had  for  seven  years  sold  Amencan 
iron  and  steel  and  other  engineering  products. 
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SANITARY   PIPE    REVIVES 

Demand  Increases  as  Year  Closes — More  Activity 
at  Anniston  Plants 

Birmingham,  Ala.,  Dec.  17. — Anniston,  Ala.,  60 
miles  east  of  Birmingham,  is  known  as  the  largest  cast 
iron  sanitary  pipe  and  fittings  manufacturing  center 
in  the  world,  the  14  plants  in  the  city  being  able  to 
produce  more  soil  pipe  than  any  other  place.  Practi- 
cally all  of  the  iron  melted  at  that  place  comes  from 
Birmingham  or  the  immediate  Birmingham  district, 
though  there  is  a  blast  furnace  in  Anniston.  As  with 
the  sanitary  pipe  business  throughout  the  country,  the 
year  just  coming  to  an  end  had  its  fat  seasons  and 
the  lean.  For  three  months  there  was  spasmodic 
operation,  lagging  production  and  so  on,  but  at  no 
time  in  1923  were  all  the  plants  in  Anniston  shut 
down  nor  was  the  idleness  of  long  duration. 

Gadsden,  50  miles  northward  from  Birmingham  and 
less  than  35  miles  from  Anniston,  boasts  of  its  pro- 
duction of  sanitary  cast  iron  pipe  and  fittings,  having 
several  pipe  shops  there.  North  Bii-mingham  and 
East  Birmingham,  in  the  city  limits  of  Birmingham, 
and  Bessemer,  12  miles  south  of  Birmingham,  have 
numerous  pipe  shops.  These,  too,  had  active  opera- 
tions during  the  year  and  some  had  dull  periods,  shut- 
downs intermittently,  but  all  doing  more  or  less. 

Warehouses  and  yards  in  Anniston  carry  consider- 
able sanitary  pipe  and  fittings,  but  as  the  year  comes 
to  an  end  there  is  a  recuperation  and,  on  the  whole,  a 
favorable  year  will  be  rounded  out.  Prices  in  the  last 
four  weeks  went  up  five  points,  standard  sanitary  pipe 
selling  at  $55,  while  the  heavy  grade  brings  $45.  Re- 
cently there  has  been  some  selling.  Anniston  has  an 
ample  supply  of  labor,  and  though  there  were  shut- 
downs and  lagging  operations,  but  little  of  the  labor 
moved   from  the   city.     In   other   words,  the  labor   re- 


mained with  the  work  in  Anniston  and  no  complaint 
worthy  of  mention  has  been  made  as  to  shortage  of 
labor  there.  The  shops  are  working  a  large  part  of  the 
time  now  and  during  the  first  week  in  November, 
when  the  pig  iron  market  was  active,  the  sanitary  pipe 
makers  bought  freely,  their  policy  having  been  for 
some  time  to  buy  frequently  and  in  small  lots,  this 
interest  being  the  one  that  was  placing  spot  business. 
During  the  better  part  of  the  summer,  as  frequently 
stated  in  The  Iron  Age,  the  sanitary  pipe  trade  was 
very  quiet,  while  the  pressure  pipe  plants,  manufac- 
turers of  water  and  gas  pipe,  were  operating  to  ca- 
pacity the  year  through  almost  and  are  still  getting 
contracts  which  promise  to  keep  them  busy  for  some 
time.  When  the  advance  in  prices  was  announced  re- 
ports started  as  to  the  activity  of  the  sanitary  pipe 
market  from  this  point.  The  Birmingham  Machine  & 
Foundry  Co.,  Birmingham,  for  instance,  with  two  pipe 
shops,  had  one  shut  down  and  the  other  operating. 
During  November  the  demand  picked  up  to  such  extent 
that  it  became  necessary  to  start  the  new  shop.  Both 
are  now  operating  and  all  stock  removed  from  ware- 
house. 

Anniston  boasts  of  the  Anniston  Foundry  Co.,  the 
Emory  Foundry  Co.,  Rudisill  Soil  Pipe  Co.,  Alabama 
Pipe  &  Foundry  Co.,  Standard  Foundry  Co.,  Union 
Foundry  Co.,  Interstate  Foundry  Co.,  Central  Foundry, 
Anniston  Soil  Pipe  Co.,  Ornamental  Pipe  &  Foundry 
Co.,  and  others. 

Alabama  made  sanitary  pipe  is  shipped  to  all  sec- 
tions of  the  country  and  is  exported.  The  McWajie 
Cast  Iron  Pipe  Co.,  Birmingham,  has  been  shipping  its 
product  to  Hawaii,  while  other  countries  have  taken 
pipe  from  this  district. 

The  indications  are  that  there  will  be  but  little 
sanitary  pipe  on  hand  either  in  Anniston,  Gadsden, 
Birmingham  or  Bessemer  in  a  short  while,  and  if  ex- 
pectations are  realized  on  the  turn  of  1924,  there  will 
be  need  for  speeding  up. 


Changes  in  the  Heroult  Electric  Furnace 

The  Heroult  electric  furnace  has  recently  been  im- 
proved and  changed  from  the  old  type,  according  to 
information    obtained   from   the    American    Bridge    Co. 


While  the  mast  on  the  back  of  the  furnace  is  lower 
than  formerly  designed,  it  has  been  given  a  greater 
electrode  lift,  thereby  enabling  the  electrodes  to  be 
raised  completely  out  of  the  furnace. 

In  case  it  is  desirable  to  have  the  electrical  equip- 
ment and  transformer  house  off  the  charging  plat- 
form, it  has  been  arranged  to  have  the  transformers 
under  the  floor  and  carry  flexible  leads  under  the  plat- 
form connecting  to  water  cooled  copper  bus  bar  tubes 
that  run  up  the  side  of  the  mast.  The  mast  may  be 
located  on  the  side  or  rear  of  the  furnace,  depending 
on  what  method  of  charging  is  desired. 

The  transformer  capacity  has  been  increased  on  all 
furnaces  so  that  a  wide  range  of  secondary  volt- 
ages may  be  used  in  conjunction  with  dual  voltage 
control,  which  permits  the  use  of  any  two  voltages 
during  the  course  of  operation. 


The  new  furnace  is  mounted  on  rockers,  thereby  dif- 
fering radically  from  the  old  counterweight  type  of 
furnace  tilting  on  a  pivot.  The  electrodes  have  been 
..grouped  closer  together   in   order  to   save   the   walls. 


Strength  of  Steel  at  High  Temperatures 

Washington,  Dec.  18. — The  strength  retained  by 
steel  when  heated  to  red  heat,  as  in  a  fire,  and  the  re- 
sistance which  it  offers  to  forging  are  being  determined 
in  a  series  of  tests  now  under  way  at  the  Bureau  of 
Standards.  Measurements  of  tensile  strength  have 
been  made  at  temperatures  up  to  1400  deg.  Fahr.,  and 
measurements  of  compressive  strength  and  forging  re- 
sistance up  to  2200  deg.  These  tests  have  shown  that 
all  steels  suffer  a  marked  loss  of  strength  and  rigidity 
at  temperatures  in  the  neighborhood  of  900  deg.,  says 
a  statement  issued  by  the  bureau. 

The  tests  have  been  made  with  specially  constructed 
apparatus  on  one  of  the  smaller  testing  machines, 
which  has  been  equipped  for  the  purpose  with  an  elec- 
tric furnace  in  which  the  specimen  can  be  subjected  to 
heat  and  to  tension,  compression  or  drop  hammer  blows. 

Experiments  are  now  being  made  for  the  purpose 
of  finding  an  alloy  which  will  still  retain  a  consider- 
able portion  of  its  strength  at  temperatures  up  to  1200 
to  1600  deg. 
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No  Other  Legislation  as  to  Immigration  Will 
Probably  Be  Enacted  by  This  Congress 
Washington,  Dec.  18.— Extension  of  the  3  per 
cent  immigration  law,  which  expires  on  June  30,  1924, 
is  the  only  immigration  legislation  that  can  be  taken 
up  at  the  present  session  of  Congress,  according  to 
statements  made  by  leaders  in  Congress  to  Secretary 
of  Labor  Davis.  It  is  the  belief  that  there  will  be  no 
difficulty  in  continuing  the  present  law  exactly  as  it 
now  stands.  The  statement  of  leaders  in  Congress  has 
been  a  source  of  disappointment  to  the  Department  of 
Labor,  which  had  hoped  that  Congress  would  begin 
early  consideration  of  its  alien  code  bill  which  Secre- 
tary Davis  and  members  of  his  staff  are  now  drafting 
and  which  covers  all  phases  of  immigration  and  nat- 
uralization, including  a   provision   for  the   enrollment. 


"Our  immigration  laws  have  grown  up  by  piecemeal 
and  apparently  we  have  no  settled  immigration  policy," 
Mr.  Davis  said.  "The  proposed  alien  code  bill,  which  I 
intend  to  have  introduced  in  Congress,  would  provide 
for  selective  immigration,  giving  us  the  right  to  say 
what  immigrants  should  be  permitted  to  enter  the 
country.  I  am  opposed  to  Orientals  coming  to  the 
United  States  as  well  as  immigrants  of  all  other  races 
that  cannot  or  will  not  assimilate  with  us." 

Secretary  Davis  said  that  business  men  of  the  United 
States  are  squarely  behind  the  Department  of  Labor 
in  its  effort  to  obtain  and  develop  a  policy  of  selective 
immigration.  He  pointed  out  that  leaders  in  business 
have  become  alarmed  in  regard  to  the  inferior  class  of 
Europeans  and  others,  many  of  whom,  it  is  declared, 
are  not  laborers  but  engage  in  different  sorts  of  busi- 
nesses in  the  United  States  and  drive  out  native  Ameri- 
cans by  underselling  or  by  other  methods  well  known 
to  all. 


New  Standard  Samples  of  the  Bureau  of 
Standards 

The  Bureau  of  Standards  is  now  prepared  to  issue 
the  following  new  standard  samples:  Sample  No.  55, 
ingot  iron,  $2  per  150g;  Sample  No.  56,  phosphate 
rock,  $2  per  75g,  and  Sample  No.  62,  manganese  bronze, 
$3  per  150g.  Samples  may  be  paid  for  in  advance, 
with  order,  or  through  parcel  post  C.O.D. 

The  analyses  of  these  samples  are  as  follows: 
Ingot  iron,  0.013  C,  0.019  Mn,  0.003  P,  0.017  S  and  0.001 
Si;  phosphate  rock,  31.33  P,Oi,  3.30  FfeOa,  3.07  ALO3, 
44.83  CaO  and  0.40  MgO;  manganese  bronze,  59.06  Cu, 
35.06  Zn,  1.60  Mn,  1.13  Fe,  1.13  Al,  0.81  Sn,  0.57  Pb, 
0.63  Ni  and  0.02  Si. 

In  addition  to  these  standards  the  following  sam- 
ples will  be  ready  for  distribution  with  provisional  cer- 
tificates on  Jan.  1:  No.  57,  refined  silicon,  No.  58,  75 
per  cent  ferrosilieon;  No.  59,  50  per  cent  ferrosilicon; 
No.  60,  low  carbon  ferrovanadium;  No.  61,  high  carbon 
ferrovanadium,  and  renewal  No.  4c  cast  iron. 

Sample  No.  63  phosphor  bronze  bearing  metal  is 
in  the  hands  of  the  cooperating  analysts  and  will  be 
distributed  about  March  1. 


Bethlehem-Midvale     Merger     Hearing     Con- 
tinues at  Buffalo 

BtJFFALO,  Dec.  18.— Hearings  before  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  on  the  Bethlehem-Midvale  merger 
will  likely  be  continued  in  Buffalo  until  after  Jan.  1, 
according  to  indications  today.  An  adjournment  will 
be  taken  this  week  until  after  the  holiday  period. 

Fabricators  and  jobbers  were  heard  before  Exam- 
iner McCorkle.  To  date  the  attorneys  for  the  commis- 
sion have  called  about  15  witnesses. 

Among  those  who  testified  at  recent  sessions  are: 
George  S.  Rogers,  vice-president  of  Beals,  McCarthy  & 
Rogers,  Buffalo;  Bayliss  O'Bannon,  purchasing  agent, 
Buffalo  Steel  Car  Co.,  Buffalo,  and  Edward  L.  CuUen, 
secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Phoenix  Iron  Works, 
Meadville,  Pa. 


Tarnish  Resisting  Silver  Sought  by  Govern- 
ment 

Washington,  Dec.  18. — The  problem  of  making  sil- 
verware more  resistant  to  tarnishing  is  already  fairly 
on  the  way  to  solution  at  the  Bureau  of  Standards, 
according  to  a  statement  made  today  by  Dr.  George  K. 
Burgess,  the  director.  Alloys  have  been  tested  at  this 
bureau  which  proved  very  much  more  resistant  to  tar- 
nishing than  the  usual  sterling  silver,  and  the  problems 
now  to  be  worked  on  are  chiefly  those  connected  with 
the  production  and  working  of  the  better  alloys. 

This  work  was  begun  at  the  bureau  early  in  1917, 
was  dropped  during  the  war,  and  was  resumed  in  1922. 


A  study  has  also  been  made  of  methods  for  detarnish- 
ing  silver,  and  this  has  been  embodied  in  a  report  sent 
to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  last  spring.  In  all 
this  work  the  bureau  has  enjoyed  the  hearty  coopera- 
tion of  the  leading  silver  manufacturers,  who  have  pre- 
pared some  of  the  specimens  to  be  tested. 

A  paper  by  Dr.  G.  W.  Vinal,  entitled  "Tarnishing 
and  Detarnishing  of  Silver,"  is  to  be  published  in  Jan- 
uai-y.  Among  other  things,  it  was  found  that  sterling 
silver  is  much  less  resistant  to  tarnishing  than  pure 
silver  is,  and  this  appears  to  be  due  to  the  copper  which 
is  put  in  sterling  silver  to  harden  it.  In  preparing  the 
tarnish  resisting  alloys  other  metals  were  put  in  in 
place  of  copper. 

Coke  Production  Declines 

Washington,  Dec.  18. — The  production  of  by- 
product coke  continued  to  sag  in  November,  and  the 
total  output— 2,942,000  net  tons — was  157,000  tons,  or 
5  per  cent,  less  than  that  in  October,  says  the  Geological 
Survey.  A  considerable  part  of  the  decline  was  due 
to  the  smaller  number  of  working  days  in  November, 
and  the  average  daily  output  increased  1223  tons,  or 
1.3  per  cent.  Of  the  70  by-product  plants  now  in  exist- 
ence, 65  were  active  and  five  were  idle.  The  coke  pro- 
duced was  81.1  per  cent  of  the  total  capacity  of  all 
plants.  Production  of  beehive  coke  declined  even  more 
sharply  than  by-product,  and  present  estimates  place 
the  total  at  1,103,000  net  tons.  This  was  a  decrease  of 
187,000  tons,  or  14.5  per  cent.  The  total  output  of  both 
varieties  of  coke  was  4,045,000  tons,  a  decrease  of 
344,000  tons,  and  the  lowest  figure  recorded  since  Octo- 
ber, 1922. 


The  Calorizing  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  has  acquired  exclu- 
sive sales  rights  for  "Hybnickel,"  the  heat-enduring 
alloy  perfected  by  Victor  Hybinette.  The  arrange- 
ments provide  a  single  source  for  all  that  has  been 
developed  by  the  Calorizing  Co.  and  Mr.  Hybinette 
working  independently.  In  addition,  the  production 
facilities  of  both  organizations  will  be  preserved. 
Hybnickel  will  now  be  known  as  calite.  The  original 
analysis  calite  will  continue  to  be  supplied  to  those  who 
have  become  accustomed  to  it  and  for  whose  require- 
ments it  is  best  adapted.  Mr.  Hybinette  will  be  asso- 
ciated in  a  consulting  capacity  with  the  Calorizing  Co. 


The  William  B.  Pollock  Co.,  blast  furnace  builder 
and  fabricating  interest  of  Youngstown,  has  incor- 
porated under  the  laws  of  Illinois,  in  order  to  do  busi- 
ness in  that  State.  The  articles  of  incorporation,  filed 
at  Springfield,  111.,  provide  for  a  capital  stock  of  $600,- 
000.  The  company  is  now  rebuilding  a  blast  furnace  at 
South  Chicago  of  the  Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Co. 
The  latter  interest  has  authorized  construction  of  an- 
other blast  furnace  at  South  Chicago,  but  the  contract 
for  it  will  not  be  awarded  until  after  Jan.  1. 
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PROPOSES   GEARING  DEFINITIONS 


Committee    of    Gear    Manufacturers    Association 
Submits   Report   for   Discussion 

Constructive  discussion  of  the  gearing  definitions 
given  below  is  being  sought  by  the  nomenclature  com- 
mittee of  the  American  Gear  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion. This  committee  has  been  working  for  some  time 
in  cooperation  with  the  various  standards  committees 
of  the  association  on  the  simplification  of  the  nomen- 
clature of  gearing. 

Nomenclature  reports  prepared  by  the  association's 
bevel  and  spiral  bevel  gear  committee  and  by  the  spur 
gear  committee  have  been  submitted.  It  is  planned  to 
add  the  necessary  classifications  required  by  helical, 
worm  gears,  and  racks  as  the  work  progresses. 

The  sectional  committee  of  the  American  Engineer- 
ing Standards  Committee  has  had  the  matter  actively 
in  hand,  acting  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  gear 
manufacturers  association  and  the  American  Society 
of  Mechanical  Engineers.  In  the  simplification  and 
improving  of  the  various  gearing  definitions,  the 
nomenclature  committee  of  the  American  Gear  Manu- 
facturers Association  submitted  the  definitions  given 
below  at  the  meeting  held  at  Lake  Mohonk,  N.  Y.,  Oct. 
25  to  27,  as  those  accepted  to  date  by  the  sectional 
committee. 

These  definitions  were  determined  upon  after  con- 
siderable labor  and  consultation.  They  were  not  sub- 
mitted as  recommended  practice  at  the  meeting,  because 
it  was  thought  best  that  the  members  have  time  for 
study  and  criticism.  The  association's  committee  on 
nomenclature  includes  F.  E.  Eberhardt,  Newark  Gear 
Cutting  Machine  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J.,  A.  F.  Cooke,  Faw- 
cus  Machine  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  F.  E.  McMullen,  Gleason 
Works,  Rochester,  J.  C.  O'Brien,  Pittsburgh  Gear  & 
Machine  Works,  Pittsburgh,  and  C.  R.  Weiss,  Link  Belt 
Co.,  Philadelphia. 

Communications  may  be  sent  to  T.  W.  Owen,  2443 
Prospect  Avenue,  Cleveland,  secretary  of  the  associa- 
tion. 

Wlien  a  dimensional  value  is  given  to  any  of  the  follow- 
ing terms,  it  is  understood  that  they  are  taken  from  dimen- 
sions based  on  theoretical  conditions  and  proportions. 

Addeiidum  is  the  distance,  normal  to  the  pitch  surface, 
from  the  pitch  surface  to  the   top   of  the  tooth. 

Arc  of  action:  The  arc  of  action  is  the  angular  distance 
a  tooth  travels  from  the  point  where  it  first  makes  contact 
with  its  mating  tooth  until  it  leaves  contact.  (Sometimes 
called  angle  of  action.) 

Active  face  is  the  length  of  the  working  surface  of  the 
teeth  in  the  axial  plane. 

Arc  of  approach  is  the  angular  distance  from  tlie  point 
where  tooth  contact  begins  to  the  pitch  point. 

Arc  of  recess  is  the  angular  distance  from  the  pitch 
point  to  the  point  where  tooth  contact  ceases. 

Addendum  angle  is  the  angle  between  the  pitch  cone  and 
the  face  cone  in  a  plane  containing  the  axis.  (Also  called 
the  increment  angle.) 

Angular  bevels  are  bevel  gears  which  are  to  operate  on 
shafts  having  an  included  angle  other  than  90  deg. 

Backlash  is  play  between  teeth  of  mating  gears. 

Base  circle  is  that  circle  from  which  a  line  is  unwound 
to  generate  the  involute  curve. 

Backing  is  the  distance  parallel  to  the  axis  from  the 
crown  to  a  shoulder  or  hub  extension. 

Back  cone  radius  is  the  distance  perpendicular  to  the 
pitch  surface  from  the  pitch  line  to  the  axis.  (This  distance 
is   also  called  virtual   pitch   radius.) 

Back  cone  is  the  cone  generated  by  swinging  the  back 
cone  radius  about  the  axis  of  the  gear. 

Back  angle  is  the  angle  included  between  the  plane  of 
the  pitch  circle  and  a  plane  tangent  to  the  large  end  of  the 
tooth.      (Sometimes  called  the  edge  angle.) 

Bottom  land  is  the  surface  of  the  gear  body  between 
adjacent   teeth. 

Center  distance  Is  the  shortest  distance  between  the  axes 
of   mating  gears. 

Circular  pitch  is  the  distance  on  the  circumference  of  the 
pitch  circle  between  corresponding  points  of  adjacent  teeth. 

Clearance  Is  the  shortest  distance  between  the  top  of  a 
tooth  and  the  bottom  of  Its  mating  space. 

Circular  thickness  Is  the  thickness  of  a  tooth  along  the 
pitch  line. 

Chordal  thickness  Is  the  length  of  chord  subtended  by  the 
circular  thickness  arc 


Chordal  addendum  is  the  greatest  perpendicular  distance 
from  the  top  of  the  tooth  to  the  chord  subtended  by  the 
circular  thickness  arc  (Sometimes  referred  to  as  corrected 
addendum.) 

Cone  center  is  the  apex  of  the  pitch  cone. 
Cone   distance   is   the   shortest    distance   from    cone   center 
to    any    point   on    the    pitch    circle.      (Sometimes    called    apex 
distance.) 

Crown  is  the  edge  formed  by  the  intersection  of  the  face 
cone  and  the  back  cone. 

Cone  center  to  crown  is  the  distance  parallel  to  the  axis 
from   the  cone   center  to  the  crown   of  gear. 

Dedendum  is  the  distance,  normal  to  the  pitch  surface, 
from  the  pitch  surface  to  the  bottom  of  the  tooth  space. 

Diametral  pitch  is  the  number  of  teeth  divided  by  the 
pitch   diameter    in    inches. 

Dedendum  angle  is  the  angle  between  the  pitch  cone  and 
the  root  cone  in  a  plane  containing  the  axis.  (Also  called 
the  angle  of  decrement.) 

Diameter  increment  for  bevel  gears  is  the  amount  added  to 
the  pitch  diameter  to  obtain  the  outside  diameter. 

Face  angle  is  the  angle  between  a  plane  tangent  to  the 
top  of  a  tooth  and  the  axis. 

Gear  ratio  is  the  number  of  teeth  in  gear  divided  by  the 
number  of  teeth  in  pinion,  or  number  of  threads  in  worm. 

Helical  gear  is  one  in  which  the  teeth  are  formed  along  a 
helix.  (Helical  gears  may  run  on  parallel  axes,  in  which 
case  one  gear  has  a  right  hand  helix  while  its  mating  gear 
has  a  left  hand  helix.  Helical  gears  may  also  run  on  axes 
which  are  not  parallel.  In  these  cases  the  helices  of  both 
gears  may  be  of  the  same  hand.  Such  gears  are  commonly 
miscalled   "Spiral   Gears.") 

Helix  angle:  The  helix  angle  of  a  helical  gear  is  the 
angle  between  the  helix  at  tlie  pitch  line  and  the  axis  of 
the  gear. 

Herringhone  gear  is  a  gear  composed  of  two  helical  sec- 
tions, one  right  hand  and  the  other  left  hand. 

Interchangeable  gear  system  is  one  which  permits  gears  of 
any  tooth  numbers  of  the  same  pitch  to  run  together. 

Interference  means  contact  between  mating  teeth  at  some 
other  point  than  along  the  line  of  action. 

Line  of  action  is  the  line  along  which  all  contact  between 
mating  teeth  occurs.  (On  correct  involute  gears  this  line 
of  action  is  the  common  tangent  to  the  base  circles  of  mat- 
ing gears.     This  line  is  also  called  the  path  of  contact.) 

Long  and  short  addendum  teeth  have  a  longer  addendum 
on  the  teeth  of  one  member  than  on  those  of  the  mating 
gear. 

Normal  circular  pitch  is  the  distance  on  the  pitch  surface 
along  a  helix  perpendicular  to  the  helix  angle  of  a  helical 
gear  from  one  tooth  to  the  corresponding  point  of  the  adjacent 
tooth.      (It  is  commonly  miscalled  the  normal  pitch.) 

Normal  diametral  pitch  is  that  which  corresponds  to  the 
normal  circular  pitch. 

Normal  pitch:  The  involute  normal  pitch  is  the  normal 
distance  between  two  successive  and  corresponding  involute 
tooth  surfaces.  (It  is  equal  to  the  circular  pitch  multiplied 
by  the  cosine  of  the  pressure  angle.) 

Normal  pressure  angle  is  the  angle  included  between  a  line 
perpendicular  to  a  normal  tooth  profile  at  a  point  on  the 
pitch  surface  and  a  plane  tangent  to  the  pitch  surface  at  that 
iwint. 

Outside  diameter  is  the  diameter  of  the  greatest  circle 
which  contains  the  tops  of  the  teeth. 

Pitch  angle  is  the  angle  between  a  plane  tangent  to  the 
pitch  cone  and  its  axis. 

Pitch  circle  is  the  circle  formed  by  the  intersection  of  the 
pitch  surface  and  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the  axis. 
Pitch  diameter  is  the  diameter  of  the  pitch  circle. 
Pitch  point  is  the  point  of  tangency  of  the  pitch  lines  of 
two  mating  gears. 

Pitch  line  element  is  a  line,  curved  or  straight,  on  the 
pitch  surface,  formed  by  the  intersection  of  the  tooth  and 
pitch  surfaces. 

Pressure  angle  is  the  angle  between  the  line  of  action 
and  a  line  tangent  to  the  pitch  surface  at  the  pitch  point. 

Boot  angle  is  the  angle  between  a  plane  tangent  to  the 
bottom   of  the  tooth  space  and  the  axis. 

Straight  bevel  gear  is  a  bevel  gear  whose  pitch  line 
element  is  a  straight  line. 

Shaft  angle  is  the  included  angle  between  the  shaft  upon 
which  a  pair  of  bevel  gears  operate. 

Top  land  is  the  surface  of  the  tooth  which  is  farthest  from 
its  supporting  body. 

Tooth  bearing  is  the  area  of  the  working  surface  of  a 
tooth  which   has  contact  with  its  mating  tooth. 

Tooth  top  is  a  line  in  the  top  land  Joining  the  tooth 
faces. 

Tooth  bottom  is  a  line  in  the  bottom  land  Joining  the  tooth 
flanks. 

Tooth  face  Is  the  surface  between  the  pitch  line  and  the 
top  of   the   tooth. 
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Tiiolh  lUink  is  the  si 
botldin  of  ilie  tocith  space. 

Toulh  fllUt  Is  the  nUet  at   the  b. 
Jolnliig  the  bottom  oi;  the  tooth  space. 

Throat  inocmcnt  for  worm  gears  Is  amou 
throat  diameter   to  obtain    the  outside  dlamet 


rfaec  between  the  pitch   line  and  the 


of  the   tooth    Hank 


Undercut  refers  to  that  condition  where  part  of  the  coii- 
JUKuto  surface  of  the  flank  has  been  cut  away. 

Whole  depth  Is  the  greatest  depth  of  tooth  space  perpen- 
dlciriar  to   tlie  pilch  surface. 

Working  depth  Is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  addenda  of 
mating  gears.  (It  Is  also  equal  to  the  whole  depth  minus 
the   clearance.) 


TRUSTING  THE  PUBLIC 

President  Bedford  of  Standard  Oil  Co.,  and  Presi- 
dent Horner  of  i\lahr  Mfg.  Co.  Address 
Petroleiiui   Institute 

St.  Louis,  Dec.  17.— The  need  of  taking  the  public 
into  their  confidence,  the  adoption  of  a  high  code  of 
business  ethics  and  the  adoption  of  a  campaign  of  pub- 
lic information  to  escape  a  harmful  Governmental  reg- 
ulation were  among  the  subjects  stressed  at  the  session 
of  the  American  Petroleum  Institute,  which  was  held 
at  Hotel  Statler,  Dec.  11,  12  and  13. 

A.  C.  Bedford,  chairman  of  the  board  Standard  Oil 
Co.,  said  he  believed  the  petroleum  industry  funda- 
mentally deserves  public  confidence  and  that  "the  max- 
imum of  efficiency  of  service  can  be  realized  in  so  far 
as  there  is  a  minimum  of  Government  interference  with 
the  business. 

"Of  course,  the  fact  must  be  faced,  and  it  is  only 
fair  to  the  public  that  we  should  make  it  clear  to  them 
that  the  oil  industry  is  selling  its  products  at  prices  less 
than  the  actual  cost  of  production,"  continued  Mr.  Bed- 
ford. "Prices  must  move  upward.  No  business  can 
be  maintained  on  this  basis." 

An  earnest  appeal  for  adoption  of  plans  to  obtain 
publicity  for  the  oil  industry  was  submitted  by  W.  M. 
Horner,  president  Mahr  Mfg.  Co.,  Milwaukee,  and  this 
attracted  considerable  interest  and  favorable  comment. 
A  comprehensive  campaign  of  education  through  the 
judicious  use  of  printer's  ink  was  advocated  by  Mr. 
Horner.  "Maximum  service  and  minimum  waste  will 
result  to  the  public,"  he  said,  "by  publishing  institu- 
tional advertising  copy  in  trade  journals,  a  few  well- 
selected  periodicals  and  such  leading  dailies  over  the 
country  as  will  create  an  interlocking  circulation  but 
a  minimum  of  duplication." 

"Quality— Service — Price,"  in  the  order  named, 
should,  he  said,  be  the  slogan  of  the  industry  in  carry- 
ing out  this  unified,  institutional  educational  advertis- 
ing campaign  for  fuel  oil. 

The  officers  of  the  institute  were  re-elected  as  fol- 
lows: President  Thomas  A.  O'Donnell,  chairman  of 
board,  California  Petroleum  Corporation ;  vice-pres- 
idents, R.  D.  Benson,  chairman  of  board,  the  Tide 
Water  Oil  Co.;  Henry  L.  Doherty,  president,  Henry 
L.  Doherty  &  Co.;  J.  W.  Van  Dyke,  president,  Atlantic 
Refining  Co. ;  treasurer,  Harry  P.  Sinclair,  chairman  of 
board,  Sinclair  Consolidated  Oil  Corporation;  secre- 
tary and  counsel,  R.  L.  Welch;  assistant  secretary  and 
counsel,  W.  R.  Boyd,  Jr.,  and  assistant  treasurer,  Lacey 
Walker. 


'The 


Large    Employee    Vote    Is  Cast   Under 

Bethlehem  Plan" 

Elections  of  employee  representatives  have  been 
held  recently  at  all  the  iron  and  steel  and  other  manu- 
facturing plants  of  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation, 
including  the  shipyards.  The  representatives  chosen 
will  take  office  on  Jan.  1.  It  is  noteworthy  that  at  these 
elections  no  less  than  87  per  cent  of  the  employees  cast 
ballots.  Employee  representation  has  been  in  effect  at 
Bethlehem  plants  for  five  years,  but  the  recent  election 
is  the  first  in  which  there  has  been  participation  by  the 
employees  at  the  Midvale  and  Lackawanna  plants  which 
were  acquired  last  year. 


FEW   ORDERS  FROM  JAPAN 

Japanese  Merchants   Buy  in  Europe,  but  Larger 

Business  Conies  to  United  Stales — Oil 

Pipe  Tonnage  Place<l 

New  York,  Dee.  18.— While  Japanese  merchant 
orders  placed  with  American  mills  continue  small,  re- 
ports of  fairly  heavy  buying  of  small  lots  in  Belgium 
and  France  continue.  In  the  meantime,  some  of  the 
larger  orders  from  official  sources  and  the  larger  com- 
panies seem  to  be,  as  a  rule,  coming  to  the  United 
States.  Chinese  business  is  small  and  the  few  transac- 
tions noted  are  at  low  prices.  Demand  for  second-hand 
material  and  wire  shorts  is  about  the  only  feature  of 
this  market. 

An  inquiry  from  Japan  for  oil  can  size  tin  plate, 
bids  on  which  opened  Dec.  17,  specified  9500  boxes  of 
14  X  18  in.  and  2800  boxes  of  10  x  20  in.,  delivered 
Yokohama.  Among  recently  opened  railroad  tenders 
is  one  for  100,000  tie  plates  from  the  South  Manchuria 
Railway  Co.,  opened  Dec.  14,  and  a  tender  from  Osaka 
municipality  for  a  mile  of  102-lb.  girder  rails.  The 
tie  plates  are  the  second  large  lot  purchased  this  year 
by  the  South  Manchuria. 

The  70  miles  of  100-lb.  rails  recently  purchased  by 
this  railroad  in  the  United  States,  the  order  for  which 
was  duplicated  and  divided  between  a  Belgian  and  a 
French  mill,  was  awarded  to  the  American  maker  on  a 
January-February  delivery  basis.  The  70  miles  divided 
between  Belgium  and  France  is  understood  to  have 
been  placed  with  the  Belgian  mill  at  82.16  yen  per  ton, 
c.i.f.  Dairen,  and  with  the  French  mill  at  82  yen  per 
ton. 

The  only  large  order  from  Japan  reported  in  the 
past  week  was  a  total  of  1500  tons  of  oil  country  pipe, 
purchased  by  the  Nippon  Oil  Co.  from  Takata  &  Co. 
and  placed  with  an  American  mill. 


New  Open-Hearth  Furnace  of  Republic  Iron 
&  Steel  Co. 

The  Republic  Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  Youngstown,  is 
increasing  its  steel-making  capacity  by  the  addition  of 
another  open-hearth  furnace  to  its  complement  at  Lan- 
singville,  for  a  total  of  15.  The  new  unit  will  be  of 
the  same  rated  capacity  as  the  other  furnaces  in  the 
group,  85  tons  per  day,  and  will  therefore  increase 
the  company's  open-hearth  capacity  by  about  30,000 
tons  per  year.  The  new  furnace  will  also  increase  the 
number  of  independent  open  hearths  in  the  district  to 
52.  It  is  being  built  at  the  easterly  end  of  the  open- 
hearth  building. 

Extensive  repair  work  is  under  way  at  the  com- 
pany's Bessemer  plant,  designed  to  increase  output  and 
reduce  production  costs.  One  of  the  company's  blast 
furnaces  at  Haselton  is  also  being  rebuilt  and  en- 
larged. An  addition  to  its  by-product  coke  oven  battery, 
which  will  make  it  self-contained  in  the  matter  of  coke 
supply,  is  nearing  completion. 

The  Mahoning  Valley  Water  Co.,  which  supplies  a 
number  of  steel  properties  and  other  industrial  con- 
cerns in  the  Youngstown  district  with  water  supply, 
plans  extensions  to  its  facilities  involving  outlay  of 
$300,000.  The  company  will  erect  a  new  filtration 
plant,  and  will  create  several  new  reservoirs.  The 
Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Co.  and  the  Republic  Iron 
&  Steel  Co.  are  among  its  chief  consuming  interests. 
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Commerce  Yearbook,  1922.  Compiled  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Com- 
merce. Pages  691  -|-  v.  Washington,  Government 
Printing  Office,  1923.     Price,  60c. 

Issued  more  promptly  than  is  customary  in  Gov- 
ernment publications  of  so  pretentious  a  scope,  this 
book  contains  a  vast  amount  of  information  covering 
general  business  conditions  in  the  year  1922  and  the 
early  months  of  1923,  with  particular  reference  to  the 
revival  of  production,  to  sales,  unfilled  orders  and 
stocks  of  manufactured  commodities,  to  employment, 
immigration  and  wages,  and  to  a  considerable  number 
of  specific  industries,  as  well  as  transportation,  bank- 
ing, agriculture  and  the  foreign  trade. 

Among  the  individual  industries  covered  are  coal 
and  coke,  petroleum,  electric  light  and  power,  iron  and 
steel,  non-ferrous  metals,  building  materials,  machin- 
ery and  railroad  equipment,  lumber,  electrical  equip- 
ment, agricultural  machinery,  foodstuffs,  textiles, 
leather,  pulp  and  paper,  automobiles,  rubber  and  chem- 
icals. Each  of  these  key  industries  is  treated  in  some 
detail,  with  price  and  production  statistics  drawn  from 
recognized  trade  sources  and  illustrated  by  numerous 
diagrams  showing  general  trends  and  recent  conditions. 
In  many  cases,  world  production  has  been  shown  as  a 
complement  to  the  output  of  the  United  States  and  our 
proportion  of  the  total  given  in  some  detail. 

Under  the  heading  of  iron  and  steel,  which  occupies 
14  pages  in  the  book,  quotations  are  made  freely  from 
The  Iron  Age,  particularly  with  regard  to  production 
of  steel  and  iron  by  the  five  leading  nations,  the 
monthly  production  of  pig  iron  and  steel  ingots  during 
2%  years,  index  numbers  of  composite  finished  steel 
prices  compared  with  wholesale  prices  of  all  commodi- 
ties, prices  at  Pittsburgh  of  various  grades  of  pig  iron 
over  a  period  of  years,  etc.  In  the  summary  on  this 
industry,  it  is  pointed  out  that,  since  the  marked  decline 
in  1921,  the  industry  has  had  a  steady  recovery.  Prices 
advanced  consistently  during  1922,  though  the  year's 
average  was  lower  than  for  1921.  Under  the  heading 
of  exports  of  iron  and  steel,  it  is  shown  that  the  out- 
ward movement  in  1922  was  less  than  in  1921  and  was 
less  than  two-thirds  the  tonnage  in  1913. 

All  in  all,  the  statistical  review  of  the  year  as  cov- 
ered in  this  book  is  such  as  will  be  preserved  for  refer- 
ence, largely  because  of  the  authoritative  character  of 
the  figures  presented,  but  also  because  of  the  great 
amount  of  material,  the  great  diversity  of  topics  and 
the  widespread  character  of  the  figures,  covering  as 
they  do  most  of  the  important  nations  of  the  world, 
both  as  to  production  and  as  to  ex-ports  and  imports. 
This  is  the  first  issue  of  the  "yearbook." 

Cost  Control  for  Foundries.  By  Frank  Everitt  and 
Johnson  Heywood.  Edited  by  William  R.  Basset. 
Pages  226,  6x9%  in.;  illustrations,  72.  Published 
by  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  Inc.,  370  Seventh  Avenue, 
New  York.    Price,  $3. 

If  there  is  any  one  line  of  industry  needing  good 
costing,  especially  to  aid  estimating,  it  is  the  foundry 
business;  which  commercial  agencies  show  to  be  a 
specially  bad  credit  risk,  on  account  of  the  numerous 
and  serious  failures  therein. 

The  authors,  and  the  editor,  have  rendered  a  ser- 
vice to  foundrymen  by  producing  a  work  so  free  from 
accounting  technicalities  and  so  readily  understandable 
by  foremen  and  cost  clerks.  The  typography  of  the 
text  and  the  press-work  are  of  McGraw-Hill  excellence; 
but  most  of  the  forms,  photoengravings  of  pen  draw- 
ings, are  almost  illegible.  There  are  few  sins  of  com- 
mission; many,  however,  of  omission,  which  should  be 
remedied  in  deserved  new  editions. 

Going  into  details  instead  of  making  a  general 
criticism:  Considering  manufacturng  expense  to  be 
made  up  of  only  melting  and  core  costs  (page  139)  is 
unusual;    perhaps    not    safe.      In    another    edition    a 


method  of  accounting  for  customers'  so-called  defectives 
might  be  given  with  advantage.  The  distinction  be- 
tween amount  and  percentage  of  overhead  is  not 
sharply  enough  drawn.  The  subject  of  the  cost  period 
might  receive  more  attention,  especially  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  advanced  practice  makes  that  of  the  melting 
department  only  24  hr.  A  very  important  factor  in 
overhead — rent — receives  no  mention.  No  solution  is 
offered  for  the  problem  (page  128)  of  allocating  core 
costs.  No  method  of  properly  distributing  crane  ex- 
pense (for  instance  where  the  same  crane  hauls  flasks 
to  and  fro,  molten  iron  in,  and  castings  out)  is  given. 
Drawings,  which  in  some  foundries  are  a  considerable 
expense  item,  are  not  taken  care  of.  One  very  important 
item  in  foundries  is  that  of  burning  on  and  welding  de- 
fectives and  crediting  the  restored  pieces  and  charging 
the  cost  of  restoring. 

The  advantages  of  distributing  expense  according 
to  direct-labor  hours  instead  of  direct-labor  cost  are  not 
stated;  and  in  view  of  fluctuating  wages  and  the  vary- 
ing purchasing  power  of  the  dollar,  this  should  be  of 
importance  in  preparing  estimates  on  repeat  jobs.  Suf- 
ficient stress  is  not  laid  upon  the  desirability  of  keeping 
time  on  piece  work — a  matter  in  which  foundrymen  are 
especially  lax  and  even  obstinate.  More  attention  might 
have  been  given  to  such  matters  as  time  recording 
where  the  same  hand  works  part  of  the  time  on  piece- 
work, part  by  the  hour. 

That  the  physical  inventory  should  be  made  only 
when  the  stock  falls  to  a  minimum  is  not  always  either 
feasible  or  desirable.  That  the  inventory  must  increase 
with  business  expansion  is  not  necessarily  so — for  in- 
tance,  where  the  product  has  been  standardized,  the  in- 
ventory is  often  less  in  both  variety  and  amount.  No 
provision  is  made  for  steel  foundries  that  use  a  con- 
verter with  the  cupola.  One  of  the  attributes  of  a 
good  and  serviceable  cost  system  is  omitted — records 
that  are  untamperable,  up  to  date,  and  regularly  and 
frequently  used. 

Selling  expense  should  be  more  minutely  analyzed 
to  show  the  comparative  percentages  of  selling  cost  in 
various  districts,  on  various  products,  and  by  different 
salesmen.  While  sales  expense  is  analyzed,  purchasing 
expense  is  not.  Robert  Grimshaw. 


New  Books  Received 

Frederick  W.  Taylor,  Father  of  Scientific  Manage- 
ment. By  Frank  Barkley  Copley.  In  two  volumes. 
Pages  465  and  472,  9  x  6%  in.,  illustrated.  Published 
by  Harper  &  Brothers,  49  East  Thirty-third  Street,  New 
York.     Price  $10. 

Business  Fundamentals.  By  Alvin  T.  Simonds. 
Pages  221,  5x7%  in.  Published  by  Ronald  Press  Co., 
20  Vesey  Street,  New  York.     Price,  $2.25. 

Transactions  American  Society  Heating  and  Ven- 
tilating Engineers.  Volume  27.  Pages  416,  6x9  in., 
illustrated.  Published  by  the  society,  29  West  Thirty- 
ninth  Street,  New  York. 

Modern  Gas  Producers.  By  N.  E.  Rambush.  Pages 
545,  7  x  91/2  in.,  illustrated.  Published  by  Benn  Broth- 
ers, Ltd.,  8  Bouverie  Street,  London,  E.  C.  4.  Price, 
55s.,  net. 

Structural  Steel.  Handbook  No.  19  of  Sizes,  Extras, 
Code  Words,  etc.  Pages  122,  6%  x  8%  in.,  illustrated. 
Published  by  A.  Skelton  &  Co.,  Moorgate  Station  Cham- 
bers, Moorfields,  London,  E.  C.  2.    Price,  5s. 

The  Properties  of  Electrically  Conducting  Systems. 
By  Charles  A.  Kraus.  Pages  415,  6 14  x  9%  in.;  70  fig- 
ures. Published  by  Chemical  Catalog  Co.,  Inc.,  19  East 
Twenty-fourth  Street,  New  York.    Price,  $4.50. 

Motor  Fuels,  Their  Production  and  Technology.  By 
Eugene  H.  Leslie.  Pages  681,  61/4  x  OV*  in.;  166  fig- 
ures, 121  tables.  Published  by  Chemical  Catalog  Co., 
Inc.,  19  East  Twenty-fourth  Street,  New  York.  Price,  $7. 

Catalytic  Action.  By  K.  George  Falk.  Pages  172, 
6%  X  91/4  in.  Published  by  Chemical  Catalog  Co.,  Inc., 
19  East  Twenty-fourth  Street,  New  York.    Price,  $2.50. 
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Working  and  Spending 

A  REVIEW  of  business  conditions  by  a  financial 
writer  last  week  began  by  referring  to  the  ad- 
vent of  winter  weather  as  a  stimulant  to  retail 
trade.    The  public  showed  a  good  spending  power. 

Such  emphasis  upon  the  volume  of  spending, 
relative  to  the  amount  of  work  done,  is  not  uncom- 
mon. It  is  true  the  reviewers  refer  also  to  the 
quantity  of  employment,  and  in  1920  they  made 
much  reference  to  inefficiency.  Lately  they  have 
given  less  attention  than  is  meet  to  the  increase  in 
efliciency.  The  amount  of  work  done  is,  of  course, 
affected  by  both  factors,  the  amount  of  time  put  in 
as  shown  by  emploj-ment  statistics  and  the  degree 
of  efficiency  in  the  use  of  that  time. 

It  might  be  argued  that  spending  is  necessary, 
since  unless  money  is  spent  there  is  no  demand 
for  goods  and  goods  therefore  do  not  need  to  be 
produced,  hence  spending  makes  work.  That, 
however,  is  putting  the  cart  before  the  horse. 

It  is  a  common  error,  in  efforts  to  reason  things 
out,  to  confuse  cause  and  effect.  Work  produces 
spending  power  and  spending  produces  work.  The 
question  is  which  is  the  more  important  of  these 
two  couples,  in  making  for  progress  and  prosper- 
ity. Recourse  must  be  had  to  the  attitude  or  con- 
duct of  the  individual.  The  ordinary  individual, 
and  few  but  misers  can  be  excluded  from  the  cate- 
gory, spends  his  money  in  one  way  or  another,  and 
rather  speedily.  The  spending  may  be  indirect,  as, 
for  instance,  through  the  purchase  of  bonds  6r 
shares  of  a  corporation  which  engages  in  construc- 
tion work. 

The  greater  the  quantity  of  efficient  work  that 
is  done  the  greater  will  be  the  progress  and  pros- 
perity. Spending  in  construction  work,  whereby 
power  will  be  produced  more  cheaply,  transporta- 
tion will  be  improved,  or  goods  will  be  produced 
more  economically,  is,  of  course,  in  an  entirely 
different  category  from  spending  in  retail  stores. 
Even  there,  however,  the  long  range  economic 
benefit  of  things  coming  to  be  done  better  is  more 
important  than  the  employment  temporarily  given. 
It  is  better  to  build  an  additional  highway  than 
to  have  an  earthquake  necessitating  the  rebuild- 
ing of  a  highway,  though  the  amount  of  employ- 
ment given  is  the  same. 

This  nation  has  been  trying  to  study  economics 
in  recent  years.     Public  spirited  men   desire  to 


further  the  study  and  to  encourage  right  thinking. 
It  is  doing  good  service  to  criticize  the  mental  atti- 
tude that  lays  emphasis  on  spending  rather  than 
on  working.  Statistics  of  spending  are  useful  as 
furnishing  proof — more  or  less — of  prosperity,  but 
the  spending  should  not  be  considered  a  cause  of 
prosperity. 

The  various  indexes  of  business  are  consid- 
ered very  valuable,  and  are  studied  carefully.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  however,  their  direct  showing  is 
chiefly  of  the  volume  of  trade  at  the  moment.  The 
volume  alone  does  not  determine  the  amount  of 
progress  being  made.  The  character  of  the  work 
enters  into  the  equation.  If  we  all  worked  very 
hard  producing  food  and  clothing  the  car  loadings 
might  be  heavy  and  the  bank  clearings  large,  but 
the  n-ext  generation  would  be  worse  off  than  we. 
What  we  want,  to  put  it  in  arithmetic,  is  that  in 
time  we  shall  have  to  work  only  three-fourths  as 
hard,  yet  have  the  same  comforts,  or  work  just  as 
hard  and  have  one-third  more  comforts.  To  sup- 
plement the  indexes  showing  the  volume  of  busi- 
ness we  need  more  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  the 
work  done,  in  respect  to  its  putting  us  in  better 
condition  in  future. 


High  Cost  of  Manganese  in  1923 

THERE  have  been  two  noteworthy  develop- 
ments in  the  manganese  market  in  1923.  One 
is  the  heavy  importation  of  ferromanganese 
despite  the  highest  tariff  in  the  history  of  the  in- 
dustry. Figures  given  last  week  in  The  Iron  Age 
show  that  the  import  rate  to  Nov.  1,  this  year,  of 
8245  tons  per  month  exceeds  any  since  1913,  when 
the  receipts  of  10,672  tons  per  month  represented 
about  one-half  the  consumption  of  that  alloy. 
Along  with  the  large  import  movement  this  year 
has  been  a  domestic  production  close  to  some  of 
the  war  records. 

The  other  development  has  been  a  domestic 
production  of  ferromanganese  far  in  excess  of 
what  would  be  indicated  by  the  year's  ore  re- 
ceipts. Or,  to  use  figures,  the  output  of  ferro- 
manganese up  to  Nov.  1  represents  an  ore  con- 
sumption in  the  ten  months  of  300,000  to  350.000 
ton.s  more  than  the  manganese  ore  importations  in 
that  period,  which  have  been  the  smallest  in  eleven 
years.     It  is  estimated  by  domestic  producers  of 
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ferromanganese  that  substantially  all  the  differ- 
ence between  ore  imported  and  ore  consumed  is 
foreign  ore  that  was  on  hand  at  furnaces  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year — stocks  that  had  been  accu- 
mulated before  the  high  duty  on  manganese  ores 
went  into  effect. 

The  claim  has  been  made  that  the  manganese 
tariff  of  1  cent  per  pound  of  contained  manganese 
that  became  effective  Sept.  22,  i;)22,  has  stimulated 
the  domestic  production  of  higher  grade  ores  and 
that  these  ores  have  made  up  the  apparent  de- 
ficiency in  ore  imports.  The  fact  is,  however,  that 
the  leading  producers  of  ferromanganese  have  not 
been  buyers  of  domestic  manganese  ores  in  the 
period  in  question.  Moreover,  evidence  has  not 
been  given  as  yet  of  the  domestic  production  in 
the  past  year  of  ores  of  the  requisite  quality  in 
appreciable  amounts. 

The  operation  of  the  high  duty  on  manganese 
ore  and  the  corresponding  high  duty  on  ferroman- 
ganese has  been  what  was  pointed  out  in  these 
columns  when  these  tariffs  were  under  discussion. 
The  predicted  development  of  domestic  manganese 
mines  has  not  taken  place,  but  the  tariff  has  added 
to  the  cost  of  every  ton  of  steel  produced.  More 
ferromanganese  has  been  needed  and  consumed  in 
1923  than  in  any  year  in  the  last  eleven,  apart 
from  the  war  peak,  but  at  a  higher  cost  to  the 
steel  industry  than  has  ever  been  known  under 
peace-time  conditions. 


Zeal  Without  Knowledge 

THE  final  chapter  is  about  to  be  written  in  the 
history  of  the  Inter-Church  World  Movement 
of  North  America,  for  the  organization  thus  offi- 
cially known  has  asked  permission  from  one  of 
.the  courts  in  New  York  to  dissolve  the  corpora- 
tion.   The  newspaper  account  of  this  action  says: 

The  petition  filed  yesterday  by  the  directors  ex- 
plains that  the  corporation  was  organized  for  the 
promotion  of  charitable  and  religious  purposes.  This 
purpose  was  to  be  accomplished  by  a  spirit  of  coopera- 
tion and  action  between  the  churches  of  denominations 
in  this  country.  The  directors  give  as  the  reason  for 
the  desired  dissolution  of  the  corporation  that  it  has 
been  "discovered  by  the  board  that  its  objects  could 
not  be  accomplished  in  the  particular  manner  under- 
taken by  the  corporation." 

There  were  various  causes  for  the  failure  of 
the  movement  with  which  thousands  of  men  of 
good  intentions  were  connected,  some  directly  and 
actively  and  many  others  as  financial  contributors 
only.  One  trouble  was  the  lack  of  business  ar- 
rangement; and  the  extravagance  that  prevailed 
was  astounding.  But  the  main  trouble  was  that 
in  many  of  its  activities  the  organization  was 
neither  charitable  nor  religious.  It  was  decidedly 
uncharitable  in  misjudging  and  misrepresenting 
business  men,  particularly  the  leaders  of  the  iron 
and  steel  industry,  and  the  position  taken  at  the 
time  of  the  steel  strike  of  1919  was  absolutely 
inconsistent  with  any  genuine  religious  purpose. 
The  good  men  who  were  nominally  responsible  for 
the  alleged  investigation  and  report  allowed  them- 
selves to  be  used  by  socialists  and  near-socialists 
who  were  perfectly  happy  in  consorting  with 
William  Z.  Foster  and  other  dangerous  agitators. 
In  the  voluminous  report  of  the  Inter-Church 
investigators,    the    operations     of    Foster    were 


treated  as  not  deserving  condemnation  and  the 
determination  of  Foster  and  his  ilk  to  get  pos- 
session of  the  steel  industry  was  belittled. 

The  whole  story  of  this  movement  is  a  sad 
one.  Some  of  the  labor  leaders  who  trained  with 
Foster  have  seen  the  light  and  know  now  that 
the  "boring  from  within"  was  not  only  dangerous 
to  the  union  but  destructive  to  democratic  govern- 
ment. These  labor  leaders,  of  whom  the  most  con- 
spicuous is  Samuel  Gompers,  have  been  fiercely 
denouncing  B'oster  during  the  past  year,  but  the 
leaders  of  the  Inter-Church  movement  have  not 
yet  acknowledged  that  they  were  in  error.  It  is 
well  that  an  organization  having  such  leaders 
should  be  dissolved  with  the  passing  of  the  old 
year.  If  the  churches  should  ever  again  be  united 
for  charitable  and  religious  purposes  or  for  any 
other  worthy  object,  may  they  have  wiser  leader- 
ship and  adhere  to  their  avowed  purpose. 


New  Steps  in  Compensation 

THE  new  British  accident  compensation  act 
which  will  go  into  effect  on  Jan.  1  contains 
concessions  to  labor  which  involve  no  radical 
changes  in  principle  and  from  a  money  standpoint 
seem  moderate  enough  when  compared  with  the 
standards  of  the  compensation  acts  of  the  United 
States.  There  was  a  sharp  fight  in  Parliament 
and  the  result  is  a  compromise.  The  United  States 
has  followed  Great  Britain  so  closely  in  such  legis- 
lation that  whatever  is  done  across  the  water  has 
come  to  be  regarded  as  handwriting  on  the  wall. 
In  this  particular  instance,,  however,  there  appears 
to  be  little  that  could  not  be  adopted  here  without 
imposing  new  burdens  upon  industry. 

The  exception,  perhaps,  lies  in  the  important 
change,  from  the  American  standpoint,  of  reduc- 
ing to  three  days  the  waiting  time  before  compen- 
sation begins.  That  is  to  say,  any  injury  that 
keeps  an  employee  away  from  his  work  for  three 
days  or  longer  must  be  paid  for  in  compensation. 
For  disability  of  less  than  three  days  he  gets 
nothing.  If  his  disability  lasts  for  more  than  four 
weeks,  compensation  dates  from  the  beginning, 
including  the  three  days.  Labor  fought  hard  to 
get  pay  for  even  one  day  of  idleness.  Employers 
fought  as  hard  for  the  seven-day  period  which 
has  prevailed  since  1906. 

Probably  75  per  cent  of  all  accidents  in  indus- 
try permit  of  a  return  to  work  within  seven  days. 
When  compensation  was  first  established  in  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  ten  days  was  the 
usual  waiting  period.  Now  it  has  decreased  al- 
most everywhere  to  seven  days  and  one  State  has 
got  down  to  five  days.  The  three  days  of  the 
British  act  is  a  long  step  toward  no  days  at  all. 

Compared  with  American  practice  the  new 
British  limits  of  award  do  not  seem  large,  to  say 
the  least.  The  maximum  compensation  in  case  of 
death  is  increased  from  £300  to  £600,  the  mini- 
mum from  £150  to  £200.  Also,  instead  of  basing 
the  award  wholly  on  previous  earnings,  regardless 
of  the  number  of  dependents,  hereafter  where  a 
widow  is  left,  or  a  child  over  15  years,  and  there 
pre  younger  children,  additional  provision  is  made 
for  the  latter  until  they  have  reached  the  age 
of  15. 
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Weekly  payments  for  disability  are  increased 
50  per  cent,  and  somewhat  more  than  that  where 
wages  average  less  than  25  shillings  a  week.  Labor 
contended  for  a  66  2  3  per  cent  advance.  The 
maximum  weekly  compensation  is  increased  from 
£1  to  30  shillings,  which  roughly  is  $7.30.  This  is 
much  less  than  is  paid  in  many  cases  in  the  United 
States — by  comparison  almost  trifling.  Another 
change  excludes  from  the  provisions  of  the  act  all 
employees  whose  average  wage  is  more  than  £350 
a  year,  say  $1,700.  The  old  limit  was  £250.  In 
the  United  States  no  employee  is  excluded  from 
compensation.  The  injured  man  may  be  a  laborer 
earning  $3  a  day  or  the  general  manager  with  a 
salary  of  $50,000.  If  the  accident  occurred  in  the 
course  of  and  as  a  result  of  his  employment  he  is 
entitled  to  compensation.  But  the  law  sets  a  limit 
beyond  which  an  award  may  not  go. 

The  British  engineering  press  criticizes  the 
changes  made  as  to  cases  in  which  there  shall  be 
no  compensation.  The  act  of  1906  was  intended  to 
eliminate  all  defense  on  the  ground  of  serious  and 
wilful  misconduct.  Nevertheless,  employers  had 
considerable  success  in  setting  up  as  a  defense 
that  when  a  worker  who  was  injured  did  some- 
thing he  was  ordered  not  to  do,  he  had  gone  out- 
side the  scope  of  his  employment  and  therefore 
the  accident  did  not  arise  "out  of  or  in  the  course 
of  his  employment."  Under  American  compensa- 
tion acts  this  defense  has  not  worked  out  well. 
The  bi-eaking  of  a  rule  has  not  generally  been 
considered  a  suflUcient  reason  for  denying  com- 
pensation, unless  there  were  other  circumstances, 
such  as  drunkenness. 

The  advocates  of  the  new  British  act  con- 
tended that  the  defense  that  a  rule  had  been  broken 
had  wrought  hardship  in  many  cases  to  workers 
or  their  dependents,  since,  although  breaking  the 
rules,  the  workers  did  so  in  what  they  considered 
the  best  interest  of  their  employers.  As  a  conse- 
quence the  new  law  particularly  provides  that  an 
accident  resulting  in  death  or  serious  or  perma- 
nent disablement  shall  be  deemed  to  have  arisen 
out  of  or  in  the  course  of  the  employment,  notwith- 
standing that  the  workman  at  the  time  of  the  acci- 
dent was  acting  in  contravention  of  a  regulation 
or  of  his  employer's  orders  or  without  instruc- 
tions, if  his  act  was  done  for  the  purpose  of  or  in 
connection  with  his  employer's  work  or  business. 
Critics  of  the  law  assert  that  this  provision  will 
result  in  wholesale  litigation.  In  this  country 
such  has  not  been  the  experience. 


IN  view  of  the  present  good  condition  of  busi- 
ness generally,  the  prediction  made  10  months 
ago  by  Prof.  E.  W.  Kemmerer  of  Princeton  Uni- 
versity is  of  interest.  In  an  article  written  last 
February  he  predicted  that  the  crest  of  the  busi- 
ness cycle  would  be  reached  probably  in  the  early 
part  of  1924  or  possibly  in  the  latter  part  of  1924. 
"During  the  year  1923,"  he  said,  "or  at  least  dur- 
ing the  greater  part  of  it,  we  shall  be  moving 
toward  the  crest  of  the  'business  cycle  wave,'  but 
the  crest  will  not  be  so  high  nor  will  the  succeed- 
ing trough  be  so  low  as  during  the  last  business 
cycle." 


Decisions  on  Trade  Associations 

ON  another  page  is  given  the  substance  of  the 
decree  filed  by  Judge  Knox  in  the  United 
States  District  Court  of  Southern  New  York  in 
what  is  known  as  the  cement  case.  The  de- 
fendants were  members  of  the  Cement  Manufac- 
turers'   Protective   Association. 

A  decree  in  an  equity  case  brought  by  the 
Government  under  the  Sherman  act  is  intended 
to  prevent  continuance  of  the  evils  which  the 
court  found  had  been  caused  in  the  past.  All- 
important  to  the  understanding  of  the  decree, 
moreover,  is  the  court's  finding  which  preceded 
it.  In  the  cement  case,  in  which  the  decree  was 
filed  on  Dec.  13,  over  seven  weeks  after  the  giving 
of  the  court's  opinion,  the  findings  against  the 
association  were  sweeping. 

In  substance.  Judge  Knox  held  that  the  statis- 
tical system  involving  about  40  forms,  reports 
upon  each  contract  let,  provisions  for  checking, 
practices  about  quotations,  etc.,  was  in  effect  the 
continuation  of  arrangements  in  an  earlier  asso- 
ciation and  that  the  result  was  material  limitation 
upon  competition  in  interstate  commerce.  The 
decree  is  accordingly  a  series  of  prohibitions, 
declaring  that  the  Cement  Manufacturers'  Pro- 
tective Association  is  dissolved  and  that  in  the 
future  the  members  shall  not  do  the  specific 
things  they  did  in  the  past  with  unlawful  effect. 

In  November,  however,  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice participated  in  a  deci-ee  which  undertook  to 
tell  defendants  what  they  could  do  without  run- 
ning afoul  of  the  Sherman  act.  This  was  the  con- 
sent decree  in  the  tile  case,  mentioned  in  The  Iron 
Age  of  Dec.  6.  Even  that  decree  cannot  be  ap- 
plied broadly.  It  ended  a  case  in  which  the 
Department  of  Justice  alleged  manufacturers  had 
entered  into  association  activities  the  principal 
function  of  which  was  to  fix  and  maintain  prices. 
The  means  used  to  this  end  were  rather  complex, 
and  included  statistical  reports  of  one  kind  and 
another.  When  the  Department  of  Justice  came 
to  consider  the  decree  it  would  like,  it  may  have 
set  limitations  imposed  because  of  past  miscon- 
duct rather  than  by  reason  of  any  decisions  con- 
struing the  anti-trust  laws. 

However  that  may  be,  the  fact  remains  that  the 
tile  case  was  ended  with  a  consent  decree.  That 
means  the  decree  establishes  no  new  legal  prin- 
ciples. It  was  not  the  first  of  its  kind,  in  attempt- 
ing to  set  up  what  particular  defendants  might 
do  in  the  future  without  offending  the  law.  It 
had  been  preceded  by  the  consent  decree  in  the 
gypsum  case,  last  January.  Neither  decree  set- 
tled anything  new,  as  a  matter  of  law,  for  mem- 
bers of  other  industries. 

In  a  decision  handed  down  by  the  Supreme 
Court  on  Dec.  10,  there  was  some  interpretation 
of  the  Sherman  act,  and  not  in  accordance  with 
the  views  of  the  Department  of  Justice,  either. 
Last  January  the  department  proceeded  against 
the  National  Association  of  Window  Glass  Manu- 
facturers and  the  union  of  handblowers.  The 
attack  was  based  on  the  wage  scale  contract 
agreed  upon  by  representatives  of  the  manufac- 
turers and  representatives  of  the  union.  It  al- 
lowed each  manufacturer  only  a  limited  amount 
of  running  time  during  the  year,  and  the  allow- 
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aiife  wiis  enforci'il   by  the  uniun. 

l,ej,'ality,  Iho  court  said,  turns  upon  lliu  par- 
ticular facts  of  a  case.  The  dominant  fact  was 
that  machines  have  come  into  use  and  make  un- 
necessary the  employment  of  highly  trained 
blowers  and  gatherers.  Machine  production  is  at 
half  the  cost  of  hand-made  glass.  Machine  pro- 
duction fixes  the  price  of  glass,  and  arrangements 
by  the  manufacturers  and  their  employees  could 
not  have  any  effect.  Besides,  there  were  not 
enough  workmen  to  man  all  the  factories,  proba- 
bly because  the  hand  industry  is  disappearing, 
and  the  purpose  of  the  arrangement  was  to  divide 


>he  available  labor  equally  among  the  plants.  The 
facts,  consequently,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Supremo 
Court,  showed  "no  combination  in  unreasonable 
restraint  of  trade  in  the  arrangement  made  to 
suit  the  short  supply  of  men." 

It  is  upon  the  facts,  it  will  be  noticed,  that 
the  Supreme  Court  lays  emphasis  in  each  case. 
It  is  not  to  be  overlooked,  however,  that  various 
forms  of  activity  interdicted  in  the  case  of  the 
cement  manufacturers  are  closely  paralleled  in 
the  operations  of  other  associations  that  as  yet 
have  not  felt  the  weight  of  Government  dis- 
pleasure. 


CORRESPOINDENCE 


How  Can  America  Help  Europe? 

Ti)  the  Editor:  America  ought  to  help  Europj,  not 
merely  out  of  altruistic  considerations  but  purely  for 
self  interest,  if  nothing  else.  It  is  foolish  to  imagine 
that  we  can  erect  a  wall  around  ourselves  and  live 
prosperously  and  happily  inside  of  it,  washing  our 
hands  of  the  mess  in  Europe.  Modern  civilization  and 
commerce  are  too  complex  to  permit  anything  like  that. 
Nations  long  ago  ceased  to  be  economically  independ- 
ent. The  United  States  has  not  become  unlinked  from 
other  countries,  nor  should  it  aspire  to  be  if  there  is 
merit  in  the  economic  principle  of  the  international 
division  of  labor,  which  we  know  there  is.  Certainly 
the  American  copper  and  petroleum  producei-s  and  the 
wheat  and  cotton  growers  are  under  no  illusions  re- 
specting independence  from  Europe. 

Now,  the  United  States  has  helped  Europe  a  great 
deal.  We  went  into  the  war  at  the  expense  of  many 
thousands  of  lives  and  many  billions  of  dollars.  It  is 
ungi-acious  of  us  to  assert  that  our  armies  saved  the 
day,  but  there  should  be  no  dissent  from  the  represen- 
tation that  Great  Britain  and  France  were  able  to  carry 
on  only  by  virtue  of  the  goods  that  we  supplied  to  them. 

Following  the  Armistice  we  let  the  Allies  have  a 
great  deal,  their  credits  not  becoming  exhausted  until 
about  the  middle  of  1920,  and  it  is  certain  that  if  that 
post-war  assistance  had  been  utilized  wisely  Europe 
would  be  now  far  better  off.  Even  later  we  helped 
financially  by  our  huge  purchase  of  German  marks, 
which  was  indirectly  to  the  advantage  of  our  Allies  by 
enabling  Germany  to  pay  something  on  the  account  of 
reparations,  which  otherwise  might  have  been  impos- 
sible. 

It  would  be  untrue  for  any  one  to  allege  that  Amer- 
ica had  not  been  financially  most  generous  to  Europe, 
and  it  would  be  difl[icult  to  prove  that  any  further  finan- 
cial assistance  would  do  any  real  good  to  Europe. 

What,  then,  can  America  do  now  for  Europe  ?  Some 
people  say  that  we  should  join  the  League  of  Nations 
and  thereby  help  to  dispel  the  specter  of  strife  and  war 
and  by  the  promise  of  peace  give  Europe  a  chance  to 
recuperate.  Every  one  subscribes  to  the  desirability  of 
abolishing  the  nightmare  of  war,  but  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  League  of  Nations  would  accomplish  any 
such  thing.  In  the  meanwhile  there  has  happened 
something  far  more  eff'ective  for  curbing  warlike  spirit, 
and  that  is  the  repudiation  of  debts. 

Formerly  governmental  obligations  were  looked 
upon  as  something  inviolable,  and  up  to  the  Bolshevik 
revolutioB  in  Russia  people  cheerfully  and  confidently 
subscribed  to  foreign  loans.  We  have  learned,  however, 
that  a  loan  to  a  foreign  country  may  be  a  very  insecure 
thing.  We  were  perhaps  prepared  for  repudiation  by 
the  Bolsheviks,  but  the  intimations  that  we  are  now 
getting  from  France  give  us  a  shock.  If  any  country, 
other  than  Great  Britain,  is  meditating  future  wars  it 
will  have  to  do  a  great  deal  of  convincing  before  it  can 
get  any  aid  from  abroad.  As  for  the  British  I  do  not 
think  that  they  want  to  go  to  war  any  more  than  we  do. 

Other  people  say  that  we  ought  to  help  Europe  by 


giving  our  moral  support  and  comfort  and  our  intelli- 
gent advice  respecting  the  arrangement  of  things.  We 
have  tried  to  do  that,  but  the  French  government  has 
been  unwilling  to  let  us  except  on  terms  that  we  thought 
would  make  us  a  cat's  paw. 

There  is,  of  course,  a  gi-eat  thing  that  we  could  do 
for  Europe,  which  would  be  to  arrange  our  own  affairs 
so  as  to  let  the  people  of  Europe  work  for  us,  which 
would  be  to  our  own  advantage;  but  that  is  something 
that  is  too  complicated  economically  for  our  people  to 
see  and  they  are  not  yet  ready  for  it. 

Thus,  we  seem  to  have  exhausted  thoughts  as  to  how 
we  might  help  Europe;  but  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly 
for  December  Dr.  Gustav  Cassel,  who  is  the  most  dis- 
tinguished figure  of  the  present  time  among  European 
economists,  offers  one  that  is  new  and  novel.  Dr.  Cassel 
argues  that  the  French  are  trying,  for  selfish  inter- 
ests, to  ruin  Germany  economically,  which  is  adverse 
to  the  interests  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  He  refers  to 
the  French  representations  that  France  cannot  pay  her 
indebtedness  to  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States 
except  out  of  surplus  of  German  reparations,  which  he 
alleges  the  French  do  not  expect  to  get.  He  proceeds 
then  to  point  out  that  the  French  contraction  of  in- 
debtedness was  in  no  way  contingent  upon  anything 
else,  which  of  course  is  the  truth.  Dr.  Cassel  concludes 
with  the  recommendation  that  the  greatest  help  that 
America  can  give  to  Europe  in  straightening  out  its 
tangled  affairs  is  to  discard  all  sympathy  for  the  pres- 
ent attitude  of  the  French  toward  Germany  and  to  press 
the  French  for  arrangements  for  the  payment  of  their 
debt  to  us.  The  latter  is  just  what  Senator  Borah  is 
now  urging  Secretary  Hughes  to  do. 

Dr.  Cassel's  paper  to  which  I  have  referred  is  high- 
ly important  and  intensely  interesting.  It  is  impres- 
sive that  leading  economists  of  Europe  and  America 
take  views  respecting  the  economic  situation  in  Ger- 
many that  are  practically  identical.  There  is  really  no 
great  need  for  an  international  investigation  of  Ger- 
many's capacity  to  pay  except  for  official  elucidation 
and  political  effect.  The  experts  already  know  nearly 
enough  what  will  be  the  answer. 

In  brief,  the  answer  must  be  that  Germany's  capac- 
ity to  pay  is  uncertain,  but  that  a  definite  sum  must 
be  named  that  is  reasonable.  Nobody  who  is  penalized 
will  work  wholeheartedly  to  free  himself  from  an  in- 
definite obligation  or  one  that  is  impossible  to  meet. 
Germany's  capacity  to  pay  is  uncertain  because  it  de- 
pends upon  the  work  and  production  that  the  German 
people  are  going  to  do  and  make  and  the  extent  to 
which  they  can  curtail  their  living  expenses.  These  are 
in  turn  dependent  upon  conditions  that  their  conquerors 
are  going  to  impose.  All  of  these  things  are  factors 
of  the  future,  not  of  the  past.  A  factor  of  the  past  is 
the  amount  of  wealth  that  the  Gentians  have  trans- 
ferred to  foreign  countries  and  the  amount  of  business 
that  the  German  people  are  doing  extra-nationally, 
upon  which  the  French  have  put  so  much  emphasis. 
Without  any  doubt  there  has  been,  and  is,  a  good  deal 
of  that;  but  economists  find  it  difficult  to  conceive  that 
it  can  loom  very  big  in  the  picture  as  a  whole.  The 
commission  to  which  the  French  have  recently  agreed, 
on  which  the  United  States  is  to  be  unofficially  repre- 
sented, can  do  useful  work  in  exploring  and  bringing 
out  the  truth  of  that  subject. 

New  York,  Dec.   14.  W-  R-  IncALLS. 
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ENGINEERING  AND  MANAGEMENT 


Best  Management  Preceded  by  Good  Mechanical 
Engineering — Preparation  for  Time  Studies 

That  good  mechanical  engineering  is  essential  to 
good  management  in  the  metal-working  industries  was 
emphasized  by  Robert  T.  Kent,  consulting  engineer, 
Montclair,  N.  J.,  in  a  paper  on  "The  Mechanical  Engi- 
neering of  Management  in  the  Metal-Working  Trades," 
presented  at  the  management  session  of  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engi- 
neers, held  in  New  York  Dec.  6.  The  best  engineering 
principles,  it  was  pointed  out,  must  be  applied  to  the 
design  of  the  product,  the  arrangement  of  the  plant, 
and  the  selection  of  equipment  and  methods. 

Management  was  stated  to  have  in  the  past  ten 
years  become  symbolized  by  certain  mechanisms,  among 
these  being  time  studies,  routing  or  order-of-work 
schemes,  stores  systems  and  piece-work,  premium  or 
bonus  plans  for  wage  payment.  These,  it  was  said, 
may  be  quite  necessary  to  the  best  management  in  the 
plant,  but  their  presence  does  not  necessarily  indicate 
that  good  management  exists.  Many  of  the  so-called 
failures  of  scientific  management  were  attributed  to 
the  confusing  of  the  idea  of  management  with  the 
carrying  out  of  the  idea. 

As  an  example,  time  study  and  rate  setting  was 
cited,  and  it  was  indicated  that  frequently  no  attention 
was  paid  to  the  preliminaries  that  should  precede  the 
time  study  itself,  nor  to  the  other  equally  important 
phases  of  management  which  are  necessary  to  the  pro- 
mulgation of  its  results. 

"There  is  little  use  in  making  time  studies  on  oper- 
ations where  the  methods  are  wrong,  or  the  machines 
in  poor  condition  or  improperly  operated,"  said  Mr. 
Kent.  "Operation  times  from  such  studies  are  sure  to 
lead  to  trouble  later.  To  assure  accuracy  in  time 
studies  we  must  have  the  machines  in  perfect  order, 
the  cutting  tools  made  to  given  standards,  adequate 
power,  and  high  class  operation.  The  first  three  items 
are  distinctly  up  to  the  engineer. 

"Assuming  that  the  time  studies  have  been  made 
under  the  proper  conditions,  their  results  will  be  of 
little  value  unless  these  conditions  are  reproduced 
throughout  the  shop.  Here  again  the  engineer  must 
function  before  the  mechanism  of  management  may  be 
successfully   applied." 

The  sequence  to  be  followed  in  the  installation  of 
scientific  management,  as  laid  down  by  F.  W.  Taylor, 
was  quoted.  This  sequence  was:  a,  Establish  a  stores 
system;  b,  perfect  the  product;  c,  put  the  shop  equip- 
ment in  proper  condition ;  d,  organize  and  train  a  main- 
tenance department;  e,  develop  the  functional  organi- 
zation and  the  routing  system;  and  /,  make  time  studies 
and  set  rates. 

"It  is  a  sorry  fact,"  said  Mr.  Kent,  "that  too  often 
this  sequence  has  been  reversed,  and  that  time  studies 
have  been  started  before  adequate  preparation  for 
them  has  been  made." 

Having  called  attention  to  the  amount  and  charac- 
ter of  engineering  work  that  must  be  done  before  even 
the  best  known  mechanism  of  management,  time-study, 
can  have  permanent  value,  Mr.  Kent  undertook  to  show 
how  the  effectiveness  not  only  of  this  particular  mech- 
anism but  of  all  others  is  affected  by  the  engineering 
work  that  should  precede  their  application. 

As  to  the  effect  of  engineering  on  the  product,  it 
was  pointed  out  that  after  designing  the  product  so 
that  it  is  readily  saleable  in  competition  with  that  of 
other  manufacturers,  every  change  in  design  that  sim- 
plifies the  process  of  manufacture,  simplifies  the  man- 
agement of  the  plant.  The  problem  of  the  mechanical 
engineer,  it  was  stated,  is  first  to  ascertain  whether 
or  not  the  design  can  be  improved  from  the  standpoint 
of  fewer  parts,  and  secondly  whether  the  design  of  the 
individual  parts  is  such  as  to  permit  of  the  minimum 
number  of  machine  operations.  Consideration  of  the 
possibilitity  of  substituting  purchased  standard  parts 
for  parts  made  in  the  shop  was  also  brought  out. 

Faulty  plant  arrangement  as  hampering  good  man- 
agement was  emphasized,  and  it  was  stated  that  a  pro- 


lific field  for  the  mechanical  engineer  was  in  the  study 
of  the  plant  layout,  and  the  arrangement  of  its  facili- 
ties in  the  most  convenient  form.  The  question  of 
power  was  pointed  out  as  bearing  an  intimate  relation 
to  production  and  management,  the  subject  being  said 
to  include  not  only  the  power  plant  but  also  the  power 
actually  available  at  the  cutting  tools.  Causes  of  in- 
adequate power  which  were  removed  by  the  establish- 
ment of  a  proper  routine  of  maintenance  were  given, 
and  the  prevention  of  equipment  failures  by  having 
regular  maintenance  as  part  of  the  shop  routine  was 
emphasized.  "It  may  be  set  down  almost  as  an  axiom," 
said  Mr.  Kent,  "that  shop  maintenance  is  one  of  the 
fundamentals  of  good  shop  management." 
Methods  and   Equipment 

In  connection  with  methods  and  equipment,  it  was 
stated  that  the  function  of  the  mechanical  engineer  in 
laying  the  foundation  for  good  management  is  first  to 
devise  the  best  method  to  accomplish  the  desired  end, 
and  then  to  provide  the  equipment  which  vdll  best  carry 
out  that  method. 

"In  the  case  of  a  new  shop,  or  a  shop  with  ample 
funds  for  changing  the  existing  equipment,  the  task," 
he  said,  "is  comparatively  simple.  Where  the  engineer 
is  limited  to  the  equipment  on  hand  his  ingenuity  may 
be  severely  taxed.  Nevertheless  he  can  accomplish 
much  with  a  comparatively  small  expenditure  of  funds. 
If  a  change  in  method  is  proposed  it  must  stand  the  test 
that  the  economies  effected  thereby  will  pay  the  cost 
of  the  change  in  a  reasonable  time,  and  the  new  method 
thereafter  return  a  profit  on  the  investment.  The  re- 
turn on  the  investment  need  not  necessarily  result 
from  a  lower  cost  of  doing  the  work.  It  may  come 
from  releasing  equipment  that  can  be  put  to  more 
profitable  use." 

In  dealing  with  equipment  it  was  said  that  stand- 
ardization is  a  powerful  ally  of  production.  Machines 
that  are  supposed  to  do  the  same  work  should  be 
capable  of  the  same  standard  of  performance.  Neglect 
of  such  small  details  as  the  shape  of  cutting  tools  and 
their  proper  hardening  was  emphasized  as  having  a 
great  effect  on  production. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Kent  said  that  it  had  been 
brought  home  to  him  many  times  that  the  self-evident 
things  are  frequently  the  most  neglected  ones,  and  that 
before  real  management  can  be  attempted  there  is 
much  that  must  be  done  in  the  way  of  good  old-fash- 
ioned mechanical  engineering. 


Judge  Huggins  Addresses  Employers'  Associa- 
tion of  Eastern  Massachusetts 

Declaring  that  what  is  needed  in  this  country  more 
than  anything  else  is  common  law  of  industry,  William 
L.  Huggins,  former  justice  of  the  supreme  court,  Topeka, 
Kan.,  a  guest  of  the  Employers'  Association  of  Eastern 
Massachusetts  at  its  sixth  annual  meeting  held  Wednes- 
day, Dec.  12,  at  the  City  Club,  Boston,  said  we  are 
slowly  developing  one.  "But  what  we  need,"  he  said, 
"is  statutes  against  picketing  and  other  things — 
statutes  to  meet  changed  industrial  conditions." 

Judge  Huggins  told  the  members  of  the  organiza- 
tion they  had  a  great  responsibility;  that  it  was  up  to 
them  to  fight  for  the  right  of  a  man  to  work.  "We 
must,"  he  said,  "build  up  in  this  country  a  respect  of  law, 
order  and  of  constitution."  Three  great  fundamentals 
have  been  developed  during  the  past  700  years,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Huggins — individuality,  equality  and  prop- 
erty. "There  is  no  room  for  debate  on  this  fact  among 
men  who  believe  in  American  institutions.  A  power- 
ful minority  debates  it,  however,  particularly^  through 
the  legislative  field.  That  organization  denies  liberty 
to  labor.  Labor  is  a  man's  personal  property,  but  this 
organization  says  he  has  no  right  to  personal  property." 

L.  Ross  Gottleib,  National  Industrial  Conference 
Board,  New  York,  a'so  was  a  guest  of  the  organiza- 
tion. Mr.  Gottleib  asserted  that  the  standard  of  living 
in  this  country  will  be  reduced  before  long  if  taxation 
continues  to  increase  as  it  has  in  recent  years.  Stress 
was  placed  on  the  huge  sums  of  money  spent  for  educa- 
tion in  this  country   and   its  relation  to  taxation.     He 
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said  that  of  New  York's  1924  budget,  35  per  cent  will 
be  spent  for  education.  Mr.  Gottleib  declared  he  was 
not  against  education,  but  he  believes  education  places 
one  of  the   greatest  burdens  on  the   taxpayer. 

At  the  business  meeting  prior  to  the  dinner  A.  N. 
Murray,  Murray  Printing  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  was 
elected  president  to  succeed  George  M.  Gray,  Peter 
Gray  &  Sons,  Inc.,  Cambridge.  Mr.  Gray  automatically 
becomes  a  member  of  the  board  of  managers.  Dr.  R.  S. 
Quinby,  Hood  Rubber  Co.,  Watertown,  N.  Y.,  succeeds 
H.  L.  Baxter  of  that  company  as  a  member  of  the  board. 
Otherwise  officers  and  members  of  the  board  remain  as 
heretofore. 


Delioit  Tool  Manufacturers'  Association 

Don  l'\  Kennedy,  president  and  general  manager 
of  the  Sterling  Mfg.  Co.,  was  elected  president  of  the 
Detroit  Tool  Manufacturers'  Association  at  its  first 
meeting,  held  at  the  Detroit  Athletic  Club,  Dee.  11. 
The  association  started  with  a  membership  of  some 
30  of  the  larger  tool  manufacturers  of  Detroit,  most 
of  whom  are  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  tools,  dies, 
jigs  and  fixtures  for  the  automotive  industi-y.  The 
following  other  officers  were  also  elected: — vice-presi- 
dent, E.  P.  Kramer,  of  F.  Jos.  Lamb  Co.;  secretary, 
N.  A.  Woodworth,  of  Ex-Cell-0  Tool  &  Mfg.  Co.;  treas- 
urer, 0.  H.  Siewek,  of  Siewek  &  Snyder  Toal  Co.  The 
officers  with  W.  D.  McKenzie,  of  Trio  Tool  Co.,  consti- 
tute the  board  of  directors. 


New  York  Steel  Treaters 

At  the  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  New  York 
Chapter  of  the  American  Society  for  Steel  Treating, 
Wednesday  evening,  Dec.  19,  Stanley  P.  Rockwell,  con- 
sulting metallurgist,  Hartford,  Conn.,  gave  an  address 
on  "Measurement  of  Carbon  Penetration  in  Carburized 
Steels." 

For  the  January  meeting  a  joint  session  with  the 
New  Jersey  Chemical  Society  has  been  arranged  for 
Monday  evening,  Jan.  14,  at  Stetter  Restaurant,  New- 
ark, N.  J. 


National  Association  of  Brass  Manufacturers 
Meets  in  New  York 

The  National  Association  of  Brass  Manufacturers 
held  its  annual  convention  at  the  Hotel  Astor,  New 
York,  on  Thursday,  Dec.  13,  electing  John  B.  Brazier, 
Powhatan  Brass  &  Iron  Works,  Ranson,  W.  Va.,  as  its 
president,  succeeding  Karl  Legner,  Haines-Jones-Cad- 
bury  Co.,  Philadelphia.  H.  F.  Albers,  Globe  Brass  Mfg. 
Co.,  Cleveland,  was  elected  first  vice-president  and  R. 
L.  Ottke,  Standard  Sanitary  Mfg.  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  was 
elected  second  vice-president.  William  M.  Webster, 
Chicago,  continues  as  commissioner. 

Retiring  President  Legner,  in  his  introductory  re- 
marks, discussed  the  business  situation  in  the  plumbers' 
brass  goods  field.  He  said  that  business  began  show- 
ing a  slight  stagnation  about  last  July  or  August,  but 
that  there  are  now  signs  of  a  revival  that  will  come 
not  later  than  spring.  He  based  this  prediction  on 
expectations  of  continued  building  construction  on  a 
large  scale.  He  discussed  also  the  tax  proposals  of 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Mellon  and  the  soldiers' 
bonus  question,  voicing  the  attitude  of  the  association 
in  favor  of  the  former  but  opposed  to  the  latter.  The 
association  framed  a  telegram  to  President  Coolidge, 
of  which  a  copy  was  sent  to  Secretary  Mellon,  approv- 
ing the  President's  stand  on  these  matters  in  his  recent 
message  to  Congress. 

A  good  deal  of  time  was  spent  by  the  members  in 
discussing  the  cooperative  catalog  which  the  associa- 
tion has  published  for  some  years,  especially  the  giving 
of  list  prices  on  standard  items  of  plumbers'  goods. 
The  views  of  all  members  were  that  nothing  should  be 
done  which  would  violate  the  rulings  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  United  States  courts  in  the  matter  of  _  uni- 
formity of  prices  among  competitors.  Commissioner 
Webster  said  he  had  gone  into  the  subject  thoroughly, 
had  consulted  learned  counsel,  and  gave  it  as  his  opinion 


that  the  printing  of  list  prices  in  the  association  catalog 
was  in  no  way  a  violation  of  any  law,  inasmuch  as 
each  manufacturer  has  his  individual  discounts  which 
he  quotes  to  the  trade  without  regard  to  what  com- 
petitive manufacturers  may  be  (|Uoling.  The  members 
were  strongly  in  favor  of  continuing  the  publication 
of  the  cooperative  catalog  providing  it  can  be  done 
without  subjecting  the  association  to  any  Government 
criticism  or  complaint. 


New  Home  of  Detroit  Engineers 

The  members  of  the  Detroit  Engineering  Society 
on  Dec.  1.")  celebrated  the  opening  of  their  new  home 
at  478  Alexandrine  Avenue  West,  Detroit.  The  house, 
a  large  brick  structure,  which,  with  the  property,  is  to 
cost  nearly  $60,000,  is  the  first  home  the  society  has 
owned  during  the  28  years  of  its  existence.  The  soci- 
ety was  organized  in  1895  as  the  Detroit  Association 
of  Graduate  Engineers  of  the  University  of  Michigan. 
In  1896  the  by-laws  were  changed  to  broaden  the  scope 
of  the  organization,  and  membership  was  thrown  open 
to  graduates  of  all  recognized  engineering  schools,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  name  was  changed  to  the  Detroit 
Engineering  Society.  From  an  organization  of  half 
a  dozen  men,  it  has  grown  to  an  organization  of  600 
members.  Officers  of  the  organization  are:  L.  E.  Wil- 
liams, president;  Frank  Burton  and  G.  R.  Thompson, 
vice-presidents;  C.  L.  Snyder,  secretary-treasurer;  E.  L. 
Brandt,  managing  secretary;  0.  H.  Dawson  and  W.  R. 
Kales,  members  of  the  executive  committee. 


General  Meetings  of  Chamber  of  Commerce 

Meetings  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States,  national  in  interest,  will  be  held  in  January  in 
Philadelphia,  Chicago,  New  Orleans  and  San  Fran- 
cisco. The  first  meeting  will  be  held  on  Jan.  17  and  18 
at  Philadelphia,  then  at  Chicago,  Jan.  21  and  22;  New 
Orleans,  Jan.  24  and  25,  and  San  Francisco,  Jan.  29 
and  30.  The  scheme  is  one  of  decentralization  by 
establishing  four  general  divisions  in  the  country  to 
enable  a  maximum  number  in  different  divisions  to 
gather  for  the  discussion  of  national  topics,  such  as 
immigration  and  transportation.  President  Julius 
Barnes  is  expected  to  be  present  at  all  of  the  scheduled 
meetings. 

The  annual  meeting  will  be  held  in  Cleveland  on 
May  5,  0,  7  and  8,  though  it  had  been  hoped  to  use  the 
new  building  of  the  chamber  now  in  process  of  con- 
struction  at   Washington. 


The  Ohio  State  Teachers'  Association,  at  its  an- 
nual meeting  to  be  held  in  Columbus  Dec.  26  to  28, 
will  consider  whether  an  arrangement  can  be  worked 
out  with  labor  unions  and  employer  organizations 
whereby  the  schools  can  better  serve  industry.  The 
main  address  at  this  session  will  be  delivered  by  W.  E. 
Baker,  employment  manager  of  the  Dayton  Engineer- 
ing &  Laboratories  Co.,  on  "What  Does  Industry  Ex- 
pect of  the  Public  School?" 


COMING  MEETINGS 

January 

Federated       American       Engineering       Societies. 

Jan.  10  and  11.  Annual  meeting  at  Wa.sliington. 
L.  W.  Wallace,  719  Fifteenth  Street,  N.  W.,  Wash- 
ington,  secretary. 

American  Society  of  Safety  Engineers.  Jan.  18. 
Annual  meeting  in  New  York. 

Society  of  Automotive  Engineers.  Jan.  22  to  25. 
Annual  meeting,  General  Motors  Building,  Detroit. 
Coker  F.  Clarkson,  29  West  Thirty-ninth  Street, 
New    York,    general    manager. 

American  Society  for  Steel  Treating.  Jan.  31 
to  Feb.  1.  Winter  sectional  meeting,  Rochester, 
N.  y.  W.  H.  Eisenman,  4C00  Prospect  Avenue, 
Cleveland,  secretary. 


Iron   and    Steel    Markets 


MORE   DECEMBER  BUYING 


Chiefly    in    Automobile,    Railroad    and 
Structural  Steels 

Car,    Locomotive    and    Tank    Works    Need 
Orders — Steel  Works  Schedules  Maintained 

Due  to  railroad,  structural  and  automobile  buy- 
ing, December  has  been  thus  far  a  better  month 
for  the  steel  mills  than  was  looked  for,  bookings 
being  not  far  from  the  November  rate.  In  the  Cen- 
tral West  there  has  been  another  week  of  activity 
in  automobile  steel. 

Interest  has  centered  in  the  contracts  of  the 
Ford  Motor  Co.,  which  for  the  past  week  are  put 
at  close  to  50,000  tons,  including  sheets.  It  is  un- 
derstood that  its  inquiries  for  70,000  tons  of  bars 
have  not  yet  developed  concessions  from  the  2.40c. 
price.  At  Cleveland  a  manufacturer  of  automobile 
parts  has  bought  12,000  tons  of  carbon  steel  and 
6000  tons  of  silicon-manganese  steel.  Some  large 
orders  have  been  given  also  for  steel  of  special  sec- 
tions for  tire  bases  and  wheel  rims. 

In  general  steel  works  have  held  to  the  operating 
schedules  of  the  previous  week,  the  Steel  Corpora- 
tion continuing  on  an  84  per  cent  basis.  Youngs- 
town  mills  are  running  somewhat  fuller.  Two  blast 
furnaces  there  are  to  resume  this  week  and  the 
Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  has  added  two  furnaces  to  the 
active  list. 

An  unusual  amount  of  structural  work  is  being 
figured  on  for  this  season  of  the  year,  and  the  large 
tonnage  already  on  the  books  of  the  mills,  notably 
the  leading  Eastern  structural  interest,  points  to 
great  activity  in  1924. 

More  than  33,000  tons  of  fabricated  steel  has 
been  put  under  contract  in  the  past  week,  two  of 
the  largest  awards  being  6500  tons  for  an  office 
building  in  Cleveland  and  5000  tons  for  a  bridge  at 
Perth  Amboy,  N.  J.,  both  going  to  the  Bethlehem 
Steel  Co.  Pending  projects  call  for  more  than 
25,000  tons. 

At  Chicago  the  chief  feature  of  the  week  in 
railroad  buying  was  the  placing  of  102,500  tons 
of  rails  and  25,000  tons  of  track  supplies  by  the 
Santa  Fe  system.  Of  the  rails,  70,000  tons  went 
to  the  Colorado  mill.  In  track  supplies  the  New 
York  Central  order  for  75,000  kegs  of  spikes  is 
outstanding.  It  is  expected  that  the  Burlington, 
Great  Northern  and  Illinois  Central  will  add  to 
the  rail  contracts  they  already  have  placed. 

Orders  just  placed  by  the  St.  Louis  South- 
western and  the  Chicago  &  Alton  total  12.50  box 
cars;  but  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  has  withdrawn 
its  inquiry  for  2000  gondolas  because  of  the  high 
prices  quoted  on  the  equipment  specialties.  Car, 
locomotive  and  tank  works  are  at  the  point  at 
which  orders  are  needed  if  present  working  forces 
are   retained. 

The  week's  buying  of  automobile  body  sheets 
has  confirmed  the  impression  that  users  have  been 
carrying  light  stocks.  Some  of  the  makers  of 
full-finished  sheets  are  now  sold  up  for  the  first 
quarter. 

Sheet  sales  in  November  by  independent  mills 
reporting    to    the    Pittsburgh    association    were 


165,000  tons,  or  20,000  tons  less  than  in  October. 
Production  at  188,000  tons  was  37,000  tons  less 
than  in  October.  Unfilled  tonnage  on  Dec.  1  was 
280,000  tons,  or  about  a  month's  capacity  of  the 
reporting  mills,  against  307,000  tons   on  Nov.  1. 

Plates  and  bars  are  still  the  products  on 
which  the  leading  steel  companies  can  make  the 
best  deliveries  and  in  which  the  accumulation  of 
backlogs  is  still  something  of  a  problem. 

Eastern  makers  of  bar  iron  now  quote  2.30c., 
Pittsburgh,  a  reduction  of  $1  a  ton,  while  bolt, 
nut  and  rivet  discounts  for  first  quarter  contracts 
are  on  the  basis  of  60  and  10  per  cent  off  for 
large  machine   bolts. 

The  largest  transaction  in  pig  iron  was  the  pur- 
chase of  6000  tons  of  basic  by  a  West  Virginia 
melter,  but  as  a  rule  buying  has  been  confined  to 
small  tonnages.  Most  furnaces  are  pretty  well 
provided  with  contracts  for  first  quarter  production 
and  sellers  are  viewing  the  present  dullness  com-  ! 

placently.    While  prices  lack  firmness  in  some  cen-  '• 

ters,  few  concessions  by  furnaces  are  reported,  but         j 
some  selling  of  Buffalo  iron  by  brokers  has  been 
below  recent  quotations.     Many  foundries  are  pre- 
paring to  close  in  the  holidays  for  one  or  two  weeks. 

Further  heavy  buying  of  melting  steel  scrap 
reported  in  the  Pittsburgh  district  has  strength- 
ened the  market  there,  while  the  general  tendency 
in  other  centers  is  still  upward. 

England  has  bought  basic  pig  iron  in  Germany 
at  about  $20,  f.o.b.  Hamburg,  which  with  freight 
added  would  be  less  than  $1  below  the  parity  of 
British  iron. 

Japanese  demand  in  England  for  black  sheets 
keeps  up  and  deliveries  ai-e  now  running  through 
March. 

The  Iron  Age  finished  steel  composite  price, 
remains  unchanged,  as  does  also  the  pig  iron  com- 
posite price. 


Pittsburgh 


Buyers  of  Steel  More  Inclined  to  Place  Orders 
— Sentiment  Increasingly  Optimistic 

Pittsburgh,  Dec.  18.— Resistance  of  buyers  to  steel 
prices  gradually  appears  to  be  weakening,  as  is  evident 
from  the  fact  that  the  past  week  has  registered  a 
notable  expansion  in  orders  for  almost  all  finished 
products.  The  automotive  industry  apparently  has 
found  the  obtaining  of  supplies  to  be  more  important 
than  the  price  and  makers  of  automobile  steels,  par- 
ticularly those  producing  full  finished  sheets,  have  all 
experienced  a  quickening  in  the  demand.  Some  of  the 
makers  of  the  latter  are  now  fully  sold  up  for  the  first 
quarter  of  next  year.  An  advance  in  the  price  of 
crude  oil  after  a  steady  decline  over  several  months 
has  given  pipe  producers  fresh  hope.  Independent 
makers  of  tin  plate  now  appear  to  be  as  heavily  com- 
mitted as  the  leading  interest,  and  the  fact  that  low 
prices  are  disappearing  in  hot-rolled  flats  and  cold- 
rolled  strips  makes  it  apparent  that  makers  of  these 
lines  are  better  supplied  with  business  than  was  the 
case  recently.  Real  activity  still  is  lacking  in  plates, 
shapes  and  bars,  but  there  are  indications  that  buyers 
are  tiring  of  the  effort  to  secure  lower  prices  and  are 
beginning  to  negotiate  on  today's  basis. 
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A  Comparison  of  Prices 

Advances  Over  the  PreviouK  Week  in   Heavy    1  ype,  Declines  in   Italics 
At   (lute,  one  week,   one   month,   and   one   year   previous 

For  Early  Dclivei^ 


„.      ,  Dec.  18.  Dec.  11.  Nov.  20,  Dec.  1 

Fig  iron,  I'er  Gross  Ton:           1923  1923  1923  1922 

No.    2X,    Philadelphia^ $24.26  $24.26  $22.64  $28.76 

No.  2,  Valley  furnacet....    22.00  22.00  21.00  25.00 

No.  2,  Southern.  Cln'tlt.  ..    25.05  25.05  23.05  27.05 

No.   2.  Birmingham.  Ala.f.    21.00  21.00  19.00  23.00 

No.  2   foundry,  Chicago*..    23.00  23.00  23.00  28.00 

Basic,  dcl'd,  eastern  Pa...    23.25  23.25  22.75  27.50 

Basic.  Valley  furnace 21.00  21.00  20.00  24.25 

Valley  Bessemer,  del.  P'gh  24.76  24.76  24.26  29.27 

Malleable,   Chicago*    23.00  23.00  23.00  28.00 

Malleable.  Valley   20.00  20.00  19.00  26.00 

Gray    forge.    Pittsburgh...   23.26  23.26  22.26  26.27 

L.  S.   charcoal,   Chicago.  . .    29.15  29.15  28.15  33.15 

Ferromanganese,  furnace .  109.0O  107.50  107.50  100.00 

Rails.   Bilk'ts,   Etc.,  Per  Gross  Ton: 

(1 -li,   i:iils,  li.avy.  at  mill. .$43.00  $43.00  $43.00  $43.00 

H.ss,    I. Ill, Is,    Pittsburgh..    40.00  40.00  40.00  36.50 

O.-h,    1. ill,  Is.    Pittsburgh...    40.00  40.00  40.00  36.50 

O.-h.    .shed    bars,    P'gh 42.50  42.50  42.50  36.50 

Forging  billets,   base,   P'gh  45.00  45.00  45.00  41.50 

O.-h.  billets.   Phila 45.17  45.17  45.17  43.17 

Wire   rods.    Pittsburgh....    51.00  51.00  51.00  45.00 

Cents  Cents  Cents  Cents 

.Skelp.   gr.   steel,    P'gh,   lb..      2.35  2.35  2.35  2.00 

Ught  rails  at  mill 2.25  2.25  2.25  2.10 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel, 

Per  Lb.  to  Largo  Buyers:    Cents  Cents  Cents  Cents 

Iron  bars.    Philadelphia...       i.62  2.67  2.67  2.275 

Iron    bars.    Chicaso 2.40  2.40  2.40  2.35 

Steel    bars.    Pittsburgh 2.40  2.40  2.40  2.00 

Steel  bars.  Chicago 2.50  2.50  2.50  2.10 

Steel  bars.  New  York 2.74  2.74  2.74  2.34 

Tank    plates,    Pittsburgh..      2.50  2.50  2.50  1.95 

Tank  plates,    Chicago 2.60  2.60  2.60  2.30 

Tank  plates.   New  York..  .      2.74  2.74  2.74  2.29 

Beams,    Pittsburgh     2.50  2.50  2.50  2.00 

Beams,    Chicago    2.60  2.60  2.60  2.20 

Beams.    New    York 2.74  2.74  2.74  2.34 

Steel    hoops,   Pittsburgh...      3.00  3.00  3,00  2.75 

•The  average   switching  charge  for   delivery  to  foundries 
in  the  Cliicago  district  is  61c.  per  ton. 

tSilicon,  1.75  to  2.25.     JSilicon,  2.25  to  2.75. 

The  prices  in  the  above  table  are  for  domestic  delivery  and  d 


Sheets,  Nails  and   Wire,   ''\%\'-°r,i.!'''r^.A'>-''f^ii' 

Per  Lb.  to  Large  Buyers:    Cents  Cents  Cents  Cents 

Sheets,  black,  No.  28.  P'gh     3.75  3.75  3.75  3.3i 

Sheets,  galv.,  No.   28.  P'gh     4.90  4.90  4.85  4.35 

Sheets,  blue  an'l'd.   9  &  10     3.00  3.00  3.00  2.50 

Wire  nails,   Pittsburgh 3.00  3.00  3.00  2.70 

Plain  wire,   Pittsburgh 2.75  2.75  2.75  2.45 

Barbed  wire,  galv.,  P'gh..      3.80  3.80  3.80  3.35 

Tin  plate.  100-lb.  box,  P'gh  $5.50  $5.50  $5.50  $4.75 

Old  Material,  Per  Gross  Ton : 

Carwheels,   Chicago    i;20.0«     $19.50     $18.00  $24.00 

Carwheels,    Philadelphia...    19.50  19.50  17.50  20.00 

Heavy  steel  scrap.  P'gh ...  19.0O  18.50  16.50  20.00 

Heavy  steel  scrap,  Phila. .  17.00  16.50  15.50  16.50 

Heavy  steel  scrap,  Ch'go.  .  10.50  16.00  14.00  17.50 

No.   1    cast.   Pittsburgh....    19.50  19.50  18.50  22.50 

No.    1   cast.    Philadelphia.  .    20.00  20.00  19.00  20.00 

No.  1  cast,  Ch'go  (net  ton)  ao.OO  19.50  18.50  20.00 

No.   1   RR.  wrot,  Phila 18.50  18.50  17.50  19.00 

No.  1  RR.  wrot,  Ch'go(net)  15.50  15.00  12.50  15.25 

Coke,  Connellsville,  Per  Net  Ton  at  Oven  : 

Furnace    coke,    prompt....   $4.00  $4.00  $3.75  $7.00 

Foundry   coke,   prompt....      4.75  4.75  4.75  8.00 

Metals, 

Per  Lb.  to  Large  Buyers:    Cents  Cents  Cents  Cents 

Lake  copper.  New  York. .  .    13.25  13.25  13.50  14.50 

Electrolytic  copper,  refinery   12.87%    12.87%  12.75  14.37% 

Zinc,  St.  Louis 6.2«  6.25  6.30  7.00 

Zinc,  New  York S.SS          6.60  6.65  7.35 

Lead,    St.    Louis 7.60  7.37%  6.70  6.87% 

Lead,    New   York 7.75  7.62%  6.95  7.25 

Tin   (Straits),  New  York..  47.25  46.50  44.25  38.12ii 

Antimony    (Asiatic),   N.   Y.    9.0O          8.65  9.25  6.30 
cessarily  apply  to  export  business. 


Composite  Price,  Dec.  18,  1923,  Finished  Steel,  2.775c.  Per  Lb. 


on  prices  of   steel  bars,~) 

tank  plates,  plain  wire,  (^ 

open-hearth    rails,    black    pipe  ( ' 


ind  black  sheets 


Dec.  11,  1923, 

Nov.  20,  1923, 

Dec.  19,  1922, 

10-year  pre-war  average, 


2.775c. 
2.775c. 
2.439c. 
1.689c. 


Composite  Price,  Dec.  18,  1923,  Pig  Iron,  .$21.88  Per  Gross  Ton 


Based  on  average  of  basic  ; 

irons,  the  '  "„"'"".    .  , 

the    foundry    an    average    of    Chicago.  ( 
Philadelphia  and  Birmingham  J 


Dec.    11,   1923. 

$21. SX 

Nov.  20,   1923, 

20.77 

Dec.    19,   1922. 

25.42 

10-year  pre-war  average. 

15.72 

Sentiment  ^ows  more  cheerful  as  the  year  draws 
to  a  close  and  there  is  a  pretty  general  belief  that 
after  the  completion  of  inventories  business  will  be 
on  a  steadily  expanding  scale.  There  is  a  note  of  con- 
servatism, however,  about  new  year  forecasts.  Close 
observers  point  out  that  buyers  have  not  abandoned 
a  policy  of  careful  purchasing  and  the  development  of 
anything  approaching  a  runaway  market  it  is  believed 
would  bring  a  sudden  halt  in  demand.  Evidently  the 
trade  as  a  whole  is  shaping  its  plans  for  good  business, 
but  at  steady  prices  over  the  fore  part  of  the  new  year. 

Increased  strength  is  observed  in  the  scrap  market 
and  the  reason  is  not  found  alone  in  Steel  Corporation 
purchases.  Independent  companies  have  paid  $19  for 
heavy  melting  steel  and  are  freely  bidding  that  price 
for    more    tonnage.      The    spread    between    scrap    and 


pig  iron  has  grown  so  slim  that  there  is  now  some 
talk  of  higher  prices  for  the  latter.  Such  business  as 
has  been  done  in  the  steel  making  grades  of  pig  iron, 
however,  suggests  that  prices  are  not  especially  rigid. 
A  considerable  tonnage  of  furnace  coke  for  first  quarter 
delivery  has  been  closed,  in  most  cases,  at  $4.40  per 
net  ton  at  oven.  The  coal  market  still  suffers  from 
the  fact  that  supplies  are  ample  for  all  requirements. 
Talk  is  heard  of  a  possible  suspension  in  the  union 
districts  next  April  on  the  ground  that  the  union 
leaders  will  make  demands  which  the  operators  cannot 
grant.  There  are  just  as  many,  however,  who  believe 
that  the  present  agreement  will  be  renewed  and  all 
diffic'dties   avoided. 

There  has   been   no   special   change   in   steel   works 
activities    in    this    district,    but    if   there    is    a    definite 
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tendency  it  is  toward  a  higher  rate.  The  Youngstown 
district  as  a  whole  is  somewhat  more  fully  engaged  and 
late  this  week  one  merchant  blast  furnace,  that  of  the 
A.  M.  Byers  Co.,  Gerard,  Ohio,  and  a  steel  works  fur- 
nace, "D"  furnace  of  the  Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube 
Co.,  Youngstown,  will  go  into  blast. 

Pig  Iron. — It  has  been  a  quiet  week  and  there  is  no 
occasion  to  change  prices.  A  West  Virginia  sheet 
maker  has  closed  for  about  6000  tons  of  basic  iron,  the 
business  being  about  equally  divided  between  Wheeling 
and  Youngstown  steel  makers.  It  is  believed  that  the 
Youngstown  iron  sold  at  somewhat  below  $21,  furnace. 
The  market  on  that  grade  may  be  described  as  just 
steady  at  $21,  although  there  have  been  quotations  of 
$22  and  of  $22.60,  the  latter  on  an  inquiry  for  7500  tons 
for  February  and  March  delivery.  The  market  is  not 
very  firm  on  Bessemer  iron,  for  while  such  sales  as 
have  been  reported,  including  one  of  250  tons  to  Cleve- 
land, have  been  at  $23,  Valley  furnace,  there  is  still  one 
merchant  furnace  interest  which  would  not  turn  down 
an  attractive  tonnage  at  $22.50.  A  fair  amount  of 
foundry  iron,  generally  in  small  lots,  has  been  sold  at 
$22,  Valley  furnace,  for  the  base  grade.  Some  pro- 
ducers are  quoting  $22.50  and  $23  for  No.  2  foundry, 
but  no  sales  of  consequence  have  been  made  at  those 
figures. 

We  quote  Valley  furnace,  the  freight  rate  for  de- 
livery to  the  Cleveland  or  Pittsburgh  district  being 
$1.76  per  gross  ton: 

Basic     $21.00 

Bessemer    23.00 

Gray  forge    $21.50  to    22.00 

No.  2  foundry 22.00  to    22.50 

No.   3   foundry 21.50  to    22.00 

Malleable     20.00  to    22.50 

Low  phosphorus,  copper  free....  29.00  to  30.00 
Ferroalloys. — Drive  for  1924  business  in  ferrosilicon 
of  the  higher  content  grades  still  is  on  and  there  has 
been  a  good  response  at  $75  delivered  East  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  on  50  per  cent  and  at  least  one  good 
sized  contract  for  75  per  cent  material  has  been  closed 
at  $130.  Ferrochromium  contracts  for  1924  are  being 
taken  at  lie.  per  lb.  contained  chromium  for  4  to  6  per 
cent  carbon  material,  and  at  10c.  for  higher  carbon 
alloy.  In  seeking  new  business,  leading  makers  of 
spiegeleisen  have  gone  as  low  as  $38  furnace  for  19  to 
21  per  cent  material,  a  cut  of  $2  a  ton  from  the  recent 
level.  A  price  of  $109  seaboard  for  domestic  ferro- 
manganese  has  been  established  by  fairly  large  sales. 
British  material  is  not  moving  with  much  freedom,  but 
is  firmly  held  at  $110  seaboard,  and  in  view  of  a  firmer 
manganese  ore  market,  it  is  probable  that  this  price 
will  be  maintained.     Prices  are  given  on  page  1693. 

Semi-Finished  Steel. — Activity  is  lacking  and  so  are 
new  features.  Business  in  finished  products  has  not 
yet  assumed  such  proportions  with  the  nonintegrated 
that  they  have  pressing  needs  of  steel;  indeed,  most 
of  them  appear  amply  fortified  against  such  business 
as  is  coming  out.  Negotiations  for  first  quarter  ton- 
nages of  sheet  bars  and  billets  and  slabs  are  in  prog- 
ress, but  they  are  not  closing  very  rapidly  in  view  of 
the  general  idea  that  advances  from  current  levels  are 
unlikely.  At  the  same  time  sheet  bars,  for  which  there 
is  a  much  heavier  demand  than  for  the  other  forms,  are 
very  firmly  held  at  $42.50  Pittsburgh  or  Youngstown. 
Improved  demand  for  steel  from  the  automotive  indus- 
try is  expected  to  bring  about  more  demand  for  forging 
billets.  Activity  is  still  absent  in  skelp  and  the  rod 
market  is  quiet,  although  large  users  are  said  to  be 
sending  in  their  estimates  of  probable  first  quarter  ton- 
nage and  some  suspended  business  lately  has  been  re- 
leased. Rods  are  steady  at  $51,  base,  but  the  market 
is  untested  on  skelp.     Prices  are  given  on  page  1693. 

Wire  Products. — Jobbers  are  showing  more  interest 
in  supplies  for  shipment  after  Jan.  1,  and  some  of  them 
are  placing  contracts,  but  as  a  general  rule,  the  in- 
ventory period  is  keeping  most  of  them  out  of  the  mar- 
ket and  real  activity  from  this  source  is  not  looked  for 
until  after  the  middle  of  next  month.  Manufacturing 
consumers  are  covering  against  fir.st  quarter  require- 
ments, but  specifications  do  not  run  heavy  beyond  Jan- 
uary shipments.  Current  nail  orders  are  good  and 
some  manufacturers  are  finding  it  difficult  to  supply  the 
demand  and  at  the  same  time  build  up  stocks  against 
the  spring  requirements.     Local  mills  disclaim  encoun- 


tering lower  prices  than  they  are  quoting  on  nails  and 
claim  that  observance  of  quotations  is  general  on  all 
of  the  leading  products.  Prices  are  given  on  page 
1692. 

Steel  Rails. — Inquiry  is  reported  to  be  somewhat  bet- 
ter in  light  rails,  but  it  is  still  admitted  that  sales  are 
few  and  small  and  that  they  are  likely  to  continue  so 
until  there  is  some  betterment  in  the  coal  industry. 
Billet  rails  still  are  held  at  2.25c.  base,  but  that  price 
is  too  far  above  that  for  reroUed  sections  for  buyers 
to  overlook  the  difference. 

We  quote  light  rails  rolled  from  billets  at  2.25c. 
base  (25-lb.  to  45-lb.)  ;  rerolled  rails.  1.85c.  to  2c. 
base  (12-Ib.  to  45-lb.),  f.o.b.  mill;  standard  rails, 
$43  per  gross  ton  mill,  for  Bessemer  and  open- 
hearth  sections. 

Iron  and  Steel  Bars. — While  no  big  orders  for  mer- 
chant steel  bars  are  coming  out,  makers  are  encouraged 
to  look  for  more  activity  by  the  fact  that  the  regular 
price  of  2.40c.,  base,  is  being  obtained  somewhat  more 
easily  than  was  true  a  week  ago.  Lack  of  new  railroad 
business  keeps  dowTi  demand  for  iron  bars,  but  recent 
prices  are  well  maintained. 

We  quote  soft  steel  bars,  rolled  from  billets,  at 
2.40c.  base :  bars  for  cold-finishing  of  screw  stock 
analysis.  $3  per  ton  over  base ;  reinforcing  bars, 
rolled  from  billets.  2.40c.  base;  refined  iron  bars, 
3.25c.  base,  in  carload  lots  or  more,  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh. 

Tubular  Goods. — The  interesting  development  of  the 
week  is  an  advance  in  the  price  of  Pennsylvania  crude 
oil.  This  grade,  which  declined,  starting  last  spring, 
from  $4.25  per  barrel  to  $2.40,  has  been  advanced  25c. 
a  barrel  in  the  past  week.  With  advances  also  noted 
in  other  producing  sections  and  advices  telling  of  a  fur- 
ther decline  in  California  production,  the  idea  of  an 
increased  demand  for  oil  country  pipe  after  the  turn  of 
the  new  year  gains  adherents.  Current  demand  for  oil 
country  pipe  is  light,  although  the  South  Penn  Oil 
Co.  recently  put  out  an  inquiry  for  1500  tons  of  casing 
and  tubing.  Standard  pipe  orders  and  specifications 
still  are  flowing  in  freely.  Outside  of  the  suspension 
of  a  lapweld  furnace  by  the  Republic  Iron  &  Steel 
Co.,  Youngstown,  there  has  been  no  material  change  in 
the  operating  schedules  of  local  and  nearby  mills.  Boiler 
tubes  still  are  dull  and  makers  are  not  especially  hope- 
ful about  the  immediate  future.  There  is  some  diver- 
gence of  opinion  as  to  whether  the  railroads  will  be 
buyers  of  locomotives  in  the  near  future.  Much  busi- 
ness in  mechanical  tubing  lately  has  come  from  the 
automobile  makers,  one  order  taken  by  a  local  maker 
being  for  2500  tons  a  month  for  the  first  quarter  of 
1924.  There  is  some  irregularity  in  boiler  tube  prices, 
but  those  for  pipe  are  well  maintained.  Discounts  are 
given   on   page   1692. 

Sheets. — The  market  still  is  improving  both  in 
sentiment  and  in  an  actual  way.  Automobile  builders, 
though  still  showing  some  disinclination  to  buy  ahead 
at  current  prices,  are  heavier  buyers  than  they  have 
been  and  the  fact  that  the  bulk  of  the  business  is  for 
early  shipment  confirms  impressions  that  this  indus- 
try was  going  along  with  pretty  light  stocks.  There  is 
much  talk  of  increased  production  of  automobiles  in 
1924,  but  a  gain  over  this  year's  production  will  sur- 
prise close  observers  here,  who  expect  that  gains  which 
may  be  made  by  some  will  be  offset  by  others  losing 
ground  next  year.  In  the  commoner  finishes,  ordering 
shows  a  satisfactory  increase  over  that  for  November 
and  while  December  hardly  will  be  comparable  with  this 
month  last  year,  when  independent  manufacturers 
booked  about  400,000  tons,  it  is  expected  to  show  up 
well  by  comparison  with  other  years.  There  is  no  occa- 
sion to  change  the  range  of  prices  on  black,  galvanized 
or  blue  annealed  sheets,  but  mills  taking  business  at 
the  lower  prices  are  growing  fewer  daily  and  not  much 
first  quarter  business  is  being  accepted  at  these  figures. 
The  American  Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Co.  is  running  about 
80  per  cent  of  its  sheet  mills  and  the  independents  about 
68  per  cent,  making  an  average  for  the  entire  industry 
of  about  70  per  cent,  or  practically  the  same  as  a 
week  ago.     Prices  are  given  on  page  1692. 

Tin  Plate. — The  tin  plate  market  is  pretty  much  a 
closed  book  as  far  as  production  plate  for  the  first 
half  of  next  year  is  concerned.  The  leading  interest 
is  booked  solidly  for  that  period  and  the  leading  inde- 
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pendent  companies  are  in  pretty  much  tho  same  posi- 
tion. There  should  be  no  shortage  of  containers  for  the 
1924  pack  of  perishable  foods,  since  early  naming  of 
tin  plate  requirements  means  that  makers  of  the  latter 
will  be  able  to  produce  much  tonnage  before  hot 
weather  cuts  into  mill  activities.  The  price  of  all 
makers  is  $5.50  per  base  box  Pittsburgh  for  standard 
cokes. 

Cold-Finished  Steel  Bars  and  Shafting.  —  Local 
makers  still  are  quoting  3c.  base  Pittsburgh,  but  are 
equalizing  the  freight  to  competitive  territory,  with  the 
Chicago  mill  naming  the  same  price  f.o.b.  Chicago. 
There  has  been  no  abandonment  of  the  Pittsburgh  base 
by  mills  in  this  district;  they  are  meeting  the  condi- 
tion created  by  the  action  of  the  Chicago  mill  until 
such  time  as  the  Chicago  unit  gets  filled  up.  Except  to 
Indianapolis,  to  which  Chicago  mills  have  a  low  com- 
modity rate,  as  distinct  from  a  class  rate  to  other  con- 
suming points,  it  is  said  the.  difference  in  freight  rates 
between  Chicago  and  Pittsburgh  is  slight.  Most  East- 
ern mills,  however,  are  barred  from  Chicago  unless  a 
freight  of  $G.80  a  ton  is  to  be  absorbed.  Business  shows 
some  improvement,  but  there  is  room  for  more.  Ground 
shafting  is  unchanged  at  3.40c.  base,  f.o.b.  mill,  for  car- 
load lots  or  more. 

Hot-Rolled  Flats. — While  deviations  from  the  regu- 
lar base  of  3c.  have  not  entirely  disappeared,  they  are 
not  so  frequent  as  they  were  recently  and  there  really 
is  good  observance  of  that  price  on  hoops  and  bands. 
A  good  many  contracts  for  strips  have  been  made  at  3c. 
for  first  quarter  shipment,  but  these  are  chiefly  from 
the  small  tonnage  consumers.  Prices  are  given  on  page 
1692. 

Cold-Rolled  Strips. — Leading  producers  are  now  firm 
at  5c.  base  Pittsburgh  for  first  quarter  tonnages  and 
a  number  of  contracts  for  that  period  are  being  entered 
at  that  price.  Lower  prices  are  disappearing,  as  those 
naming  them  have  become  pretty  well  filled  up. 

Structural  Material. — The  general  situation  shows 
little  change  other  than  that  producers  think  they  detect 
some  abandonment  of  the  idea  of  lower  prices  on  the 
part  of  consumers.  This  tends  to  strengthen  the  posi- 
tion of  the  mills  on  the  question  of  prices.  An  addi- 
tion to  the  William  Penn  Hotel,  Pittsburgh,  is  again 
being  mentioned,  and  a  new  building  for  the  Monon- 
gahela  National  Bank  has  been  listed  among  new  local 
building  projects.  Plain  material  prices  are  given  on 
page  1692. 

Plates. — Consuming  industries,  such  as  tank  and  car 
builders,  are  running  out  of  orders,  and  this  condition 
is  reflected  in  very  sparing  demands  for  plates.  On 
passing  business,  however,  mills  here  report  that  it  has 
been  easier  to  get  the  quoted  price  than  it  was  re- 
cently.    Prices  are  given  on  page  1692. 

Bolts,  Nuts  and  Rivets. — Most  makers  appear  to 
have  lined  up  a  satisfactory  volume  of  first  quarter  con- 
tract business  and  are  very  firm  at  the  revised  prices 
recently  established.  Specifications  against  contracts 
are  fairly  free,  but  there  is  very  little  business  calling 
for  delivery  over  the  remainder  of  the  year.  Prices 
and  discounts  are  given  on  page  1692. 

Track  Supplies.— Actual  orders  still  are  moderate, 
but  manufacturers  do  not  believe  that  the  railroads 
have  covered  their  early  1924  requirements,  and  are 
looking  forward  to  more  active  business  after  the  turn 
of  the  year.  Prices  of  spikes  show  some  variation,  but 
on  large  orders  the  market  seems  to  be  down  pretty 
well  to  $3,  base,  per  100  lb.,  for  large  spikes.  Prices 
are  given  on  page  1692. 

Coke  and  Coal. — It  is  now  estimated  that  about  150,- 
000  tons  of  furnace  coke  per  month  has  been  placed 
on  the  producers'  books  for  delivery  the  first  quarter 
of  next  year.  There  was  one  contract  for  an  Eastern 
furnace  for  about  15,000  tons  a  month  at  $4.50  per  net 
ton  at  oven,  but  generally  $4.40  has  been  the  top  price 
paid  and  a  considerable  tonnage  was  entered  at  $4.25, 
and  even  as  low  as  $4.  The  contract  market  appears 
to  be  quotable  anywhere  from  $4  to  $4.50.  The  spot 
furnace  coke  market  holds  right  around  $4,  although 
there  have  been  some  instances  where  as  low  as  $3.75 
lias  been  named  to  move  loaded  cars.     Spot  foundry 


coke  still  ranges  from  $4.75  to  $5.50,  while  the  contract 
spread  is  from  $5.50  to  $6.50.  Coal  prices  hold  at  the 
week's  levels,  but  supplies  are  plentiful  and  the  market 
easy.  We  quote  mine  run  steam  coal  from  $1.50  to 
$1.75  for  Connellsville  district  coal,  $1.90  to  $2.40  for 
Panhandle  grade,  $1.85  to  $2  for  coking  coal,  $2.25  for 
gas  coal.  Steam  slack  coal  holds  at  $1.50  to  $1.60  and 
gas  slack  at  $1.75,  these  prices  all  being  per  net  ton, 
f.o.b.  mines. 

Old  Material. — The  market  has  gained  additional 
strength  in  the  steel  works  grades  since  a  week  ago, 
and  while  sales  of  heavy  melting  steel  have  been  made 
as  low  as  $18.50,  there  have  been  sales  also  of  this 
grade  at  $19  to  independent  mills,  and  today  that  price 
is  being  freely  bid.  It  is  doubtful  whether  any  consid- 
erable tonnage  today  could  be  bought  for  less  than  that 
price.  Indeed  there  is  a  report  that  the  Carnegie  Steel 
Co.  closed  today  for  10,000  tons  and  paid  $19.50,  and 
also  that  the  Steel  Corporation  bought  a  round  tonnage 
of  this  grade  for  Chicago  at  $18.50.  The  market 
has  gained  strength  on  compressed  sheets,  which 
recently  were  inclined  to  lag.  A  Shenango  Valley 
steel  maker  is  reported  to  have  paid  $17  for  the 
latter  grade  and  that  price  also  was  paid  by  a  Pitts- 
burgh district  independent,  while  a  West  Virginia  sheet 
maker  paid  $17.50  for  a  tonnage  of  this  material.  This 
makes  the  quotable  range  on  this  grade  from  $17  to 
$17.50  and  we  continue  the  range  $18.50  to  $19  on  heavy 
melting  grade,  based  on  actual  sales  in  the  past  week. 
A  steel  maker  in  this  district  who  was  a  buyer  of  heavy 
melting  steel  at  $16  to  $16.50  is  not  getting  free  deliv- 
eries on  those  purchases,  and  is  seeking  additional  ton- 
nages to  make  up  the  deficiency.  Foundry  grades  are 
slow,  but  the  market  still  is  active  and  strong  on  blast 
furnace  material.  Norfolk  &  Western  Railway  will 
take  bids  to  noon,  Dec.  19,  on  13,583  gross  tons  of  iron 
and  steel  scrap. 

We  quote  for  delivery  to  consumers'  mill  in  the 
Pittsburgh  and  other  districts  taking  the  Pittsburgh 
freight  rate  as  follows: 

Per  Gross  Ton 

Heavy   melting   steel $18.50  to  $19.00 

No.   1   cast,  cupola  size 19.50  to    20.00 

Rails  for  rolling,  Newark  and 
Cambridge,  Ohio ;  Cumberland 
Md. ;   Huntington,   W.   Va.,   and 

Franklin,    Pa 18.50  to    19.00 

Compressed    sheet    steel 17.00  to    17.50 

Bundled  sheets,  sides  and  ends..  15.00  to  15.50 
Railroad  knuckles  and  couplers.  .  20.00  to  20.50 
Railroad  coil  and  leaf  springs...  20.00  to  20.50 
Low  phosphorus  blooms  and  billet 

ends    21.50  to    22.00 

Low   phosphorus  plate   and    other 

material     20.00  to    20.50 

Railroad    malleable    17.50  to    18.00 

Steel   car   axles 19.00  to    19.50 

Cast    iron   wheels 18.50  to    19.00 

Rolled   steel    wheels 20.00  to    20.50 

Machine  shop  turnings 14.00  to    14.50 

Sheet    bar   crops 19.00  to    19.50 

Heavy  steel  axle   turnings 16.00  to    16.50 

Short  shoveling   turnings 15.00  to    15.50 

Heavy    breakable    cast 17.50  to    18.00 

Stove  plate   14.00  to    14.50 

Cast  iron  borings 15.00  to    15.50 

No.    1    railroad   wrought 13.50  to    14.00 

No.    2   railroad  wrought 18.50  to    19.00 


Two-Flow  Ring-Circuit  Water  Tube  Boiler 

Amounting  to  a  treatise  on  the  subject  of  evapora- 
tion, this  book  of  268  pages,  issued  by  the  Kidwell 
Boiler  Co.,  Milwaukee,  contains  a  lucid  explanation  of 
the  principles  underlying  correct  boiler  design  and 
operation,  and  their  application  to  boiler  analysis.  The 
book  is  profusely  illustrated,  several  of  the  cuts  having 
three  colors  to  show  the  arrangement  of  types  of  boiler 
settings. 

Everything  pertaining  to  boilers  and  their  operation 
appears  to  have  been  covered.  Modem  fuels  are  given 
particular  attention,  oil  and  gas  being  treated  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  necessary  furnace  volume  for  their 
proper  combustion  and  the  disposition  of  the  products 
of  combustion.  In  summing  up  the  particular  ad- 
vantages of  the  Kidwell  boiler,  attention  is  drawn  to 
its  rapid  natural  water  circulation,  its  capacity  for 
heavy  overload,  its  suitability  for  superheating,  its 
great  furnace  volume  and  a  number  of  other  matters 
covered  in  considerable  detail. 
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Santa  Fe  Buys  Rails — Important  Car  Buying 
Expected  Soon 

Chicago,  Dec.  18.— The  feature  of  the  week's  steel 
market  was  the  purchase  of  102,500  tons  of  rails  and 
25,000  tons  of  track  supplies  by  the  Santa  Fe.  The 
distribution  of  the  fastenings  was  in  proportion  to  the 
rails,  the  apportionment  of  which  is  published  under 
the  paragraph  on  rails  and  track  supplies.  Railroad 
car  buying  is  also  commanding  attention  as  a  pros- 
pective source  of  tonnage  for  the  mills.  The  Southern 
Pacific  is  expected  to  close  tomorrow  for  10,000  cars, 
while  the  St.  Louis  Southwestern  has  divided  an  order 
for  1000  box  cars  between  the  American  Car  &  Foundry 
Co.  and  the  Mount  Vernon  Car  Mfg.  Co.,  and  the 
Chicago  &  Alton  has  placed  250  box  cars  with  the 
Pullman  Co.  The  Chesapeake  &  Ohio,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  decided  not  to  buy  the  2000  gondola  cars  on 
which  it  recently  took  figures. 

Outside  of  buying  by  the  railroads,  the  market  is 
devoid  of  important  developments.  Mill  bookings  still 
fall  short  of  shipments,  but  the  business  outlook  has 
improved.  Liberal  inquiries  for  bars  from  the  auto- 
motive interests  and  the  jobbers  are  pending  and  con- 
struction prospects  are  favorable.  In  Chicago  a  num- 
ber of  large  fabricating  projects  will  come  up  for 
figures  early  in  the  New  Year.  Among  them  the  Chi- 
cago Tribune  Tower  and  the  New  Palmer  House,  each 
involving  11,000  tons,  are  prominent.  Sheets  and  bolts 
and  nuts,  commodities  which  have  been  weak  for  a 
considerable  period,  are  showing  signs  of  strength. 
Plates,  shapes  and  bars  and  wire  products  remain  firm 
at  unchanged  prices.  Consumers'  stocks  generally  are 
exceedingly  low  and  replenishment  buying  will  soon 
become  imperative. 

Local  mill  operations  are  unchanged.  The  Illinois 
Steel  Co.  still  has  19  active  stacks  out  of  27  steel  works 
blast  furnaces,  and  is  producing  steel  at  the  rate  of  75 
per  cent  of  ingot  capacity. 

Ferroalloys. —  A  number  of  sales  of  spiegeleisen, 
aggregating  1500  tons,  have  been  made  for  first  quarter 
and  first  half  deliveries  at  $37  furnace  or  $45.58  deliv- 
ered. It  is  said  that  this  quotation  has  now  been  with- 
drawn and  that  the  be.st  available  price  today  is  $2 
higher.  Practically  all  users  of  50  per  cent  ferro- 
silicon  have  closed  for  their  1924  requirements  at  $75 
delivered.  Two  carloads  of  10  to  12  per  cent  Bes- 
semer ferrosilicon  for  Michigan  delivery  brought  out 
a  price  of  $.38,  Niagara  Falls.  A  local  melter  closed 
for  450  tons  of  14  to  16  per  cent  ferrosilicon  at  approxi- 
mately $47.50  delivered.  In  the  absence  of  sales,  fen-o- 
manganese  remains  nominally  at  $110  seaboard. 


We  quote  80  per  cent  ferri 
delivered ;  50  per  cent  ferrosil 
spiegeleis 


58    to    $47.58, 


delivered. 

Pig  Iron. — The  market  is  quiet  as  the  holidays  draw 
near,  and  outside  of  a  fair  volume  of  spot  buying  there 
is  little  activity  to  report.  Among  the  few  forward 
purchases  was  500  tons  of  foundry  for  first  quarter 
delivery,  bought  by  a  local  melter.  Small  orders  for 
prompt  shipment  have  been  fairly  numerous,  indicat- 
ing that  foundries,  in  their  efforts  to  keep  inventories 
down  to  the  minimum,  underestimated  their  December 
needs.  One  of  the  most  favorable  developments  is 
the  fact  that  melters  are  finally  closing  first  quarter 
contracts  for  eastings  in  good  volume.  Now  that  their 
forward  needs  are  more  clearly  defined,  they  will  no 
doubt  find  it  necessary  to  come  into  the  market  for 
additional  iron.  Notwithstanding  the  large  tonnage 
placed  for  first  quarter  in  November,  it  is  evident  that 
there  is  still  con.siderable  iron  to  be  bought  for  that 
delivery.  The  price  situation  appears  to  be  weaker, 
although  owing  to  the  paucity  of  transactions,  it  has 
not  undergone  real  test.  In  competitive  territories  such 
as  the  St.  Louis  district  and  Michigan,  sales  have  been 


made  at  50c.  to  75c.  under  the  market.  In  the  Chicago 
district  proper,  malleable  alone  is  unsteady,  and  in  a 
few  instances  has  been  shaded  to  the  extent  of  50c. 
a  ton.  Although  it  is  intimated  that  an  attractive 
tonnage  might  be  placed  for  first  quarter  at  $23  base, 
Chicago  furnace,  a  number  of  melters  have  failed  to 
place  their  requirements  at  less  than  the  regular  price 
of  $23.50,  or  50c.  over  the  price  for  prompt  material. 
Southern  foundry  remains  unchanged  at  $21,  Bir- 
mins-ham,  but  sales  in  this  territory  have  been  con- 
fined to  a  few  carload  lots.  Charcoal,  low  phosphorus 
and  silvery  are  quiet. 

Quotations  on  Northern  foundry  high  phosphorus 
malleable  and  basic  irons  are  f.o.b.  local  furnace 
and  do  not  inclu'^e  an  average  switching  charge  of 
eio.  per.  ton.  Other  prices  are  for  iron  delivered  at 
consumer's  yard  or  when  so  indicated,  f.o.b.  furnace 
other  than  local. 

TjHkp  Superior  charcoal  averaging 

sil.  1.50.  delivered  at  Chicago.  .  $29.15 

Northern  coke.  No.  1.  sil.   2.25   to 

2.75     $2.?.50to    24.00 

Northern  coke,  foundry    No.  2.  sil. 

1.75    to    2.25 23.00  to    23.50 

Malleable,   not  over  2  25   sil 23.00  to     23.50 

Rasie     23.00  to    23.50 

Hiffh    phosphnrus    23.00  to    23.50 

Somhern    Nn.    2 27.01 

Low   pbos..    sil.    1    to    2    per    cent. 

copper   free    34.79 

Silvery,  sil.  S  per  cent 37.29 

Plates. — Mills  have  quoted  on  the  steel  involved  in 
cars  recently  placed  and  expect  considerable  additional 
tonnage  to  come  np  for  consideration  with  the  award 
of  cars  still  pendinp-.  The  Southern  Pacific  will  prob- 
ably close  against  its  inquiry  for  10,000  cars  during 
the  current  week.  Oil  storage  tank  buying  is  at  a  low 
ebb.  A  Los  .Angeles  contractor,  however,  is  in  the 
market  for  2450  tons  of  plates  for  tanks  to  be  erected 
in  California. 

The    mill    quotation    is    2  60c..    Chicago.      Jobbers 

quote  S.-IOc.  for  plates  out  of  stock. 

Bars. — A  considerable  tonnage  of  soft  steel  bars, 
representing  first  quarter  requirements  of  both  jobbers 
and  automotive  interests,  is  pending,  viath  the  likeli- 
hood that  orders  will  be  placed  soon.  While  prospects 
are  regarded  as  favorable,  actual  buying  to  date  has 
been  light.  Local  prices  remain  unchanged  at  2.50c. 
Chicago.  Demand  for  bar  iron  shows  no  improvement. 
Business  in  hard  steel  bars  is  still  unsatisfactory,  al- 
though heavier  orders  are  expected  early  in  1924,  with 
a  seasonal  revival  in  fence  post  manufacture.  Those 
bar  iron  and  rail  steel  bar  mills  which  are  not  op- 
erating intermittently  find  it  difl[icult  to  sustain  con- 
tinuous production  on  a  single  turn  basis. 

Mill  prices  are:  Mild  steel  bars.  2.50c..  Chicago: 
common  bar  iron,  2.40c..  Chicago;  rail  steel.  2.30c.. 
Chicago  mill. 

Jobbers  quote  3.20c.  for  steel  bars  out  of  ware- 
house. The  warehouse  quotation  on  cold-rolled  steel 
bars  and  shafting  is  4c.  for  rounds  and  4.50c.  for 
flats,  squares  and  hexagons. 

.Tobbers  quote  hard  and  medium  deformed  steel 
b-u-s  at  .1c.  base:  hoops,  4.45c.:  bands,  3.95c. 

Structural  Material. — Fabricating  awards  are  more 
numerous  and  prospective  tonnage  scheduled  to  come 
up  for  bids  early  in  the  new  year  bulks  large.  The 
New  Palmer  House  and  the  Chicago  Tribune  Tower, 
Chicago,  will  each  require  11,000  tons.  A  new  foundry 
building  for  the  Crane  Co.  at  Chicago  will  involve  7000 
tons.  Revised  plans  are  being  prepared  for  the  Union 
League  Club  Building,  Chicago,  5000  tons,  on  which 
preliminary  figures  were  recently  taken. 

The    mill    quotation    on    plain    material    is    2.60c..    • 

riiicago.      Jobbers    quote    3.30c.    for    plain    material 

"Ut  of  warehouse. 

Rails  and  Track  Supplies. — The  Santa  Fe  has  dis- 
tributed rail  orders  as  follows:  70,000  tons  to  Colorado 
Fuel  &  Iron  Co.,  17,850  tons  to  the  Illinois  Steel  Co., 
10,350  tons  to  Inland  Steel  Co.,  4300  tons  to  the  Bethle- 
hem Steel  Co.  Out  of  75,000  kegs  of  spikes  placed 
by  the  New  York  Central,  20,000  kegs  were  ordered 
from  the  Illinois  Steel  Co.  and  the  remainder  was  ap- 
portioned among  the  Inland  Steel  Co.  and  mills  east 
of  here.  That  road  has  not  yet  placed  the  other  track 
supplier  on  which  it  recently  took  figures.  Local  rail 
mills  are  comfortably  booked  through  the  first  half  of 
next  year,  although  some  Western  lines  have  not  yet 
closed   for   their  requirements.     Among  them   are   the 
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Northwestern,  the  Onialiu.  the  Soo  Line  and  Northern 
Pacilic.  It  is  also  thought  likely  that  the  Burlington, 
the  Great  Northern  and  the  Illinois  Central  may  come 
into  the  market  for  additional  tonnage. 


Bolts  and  Nuts. — Discounts  are  firm  and  specifica- 
tions are  somewhat  heavier.  Automobile  manufactur- 
ers are  expanding  their  operations  and  are  expected 
to  be  heavy  buyers  in  the  coming:  quarter,  but  pur- 
chases by  farm  implement  makers  average  not  more 
than  30  per  cent  of  normal.  Bu.siness,  on  the  whole,  is 
increasingly  satisfactory,  and  one  Western  bolt  and  nut 
plant  is  operating  full.  Discounts  are  those  on  page 
1692,  but  for  this  territory  they  are  on  an  f.o.b.  Chi- 
cago basis. 

Jobbers  quote  ^iincliiiil  i:\.is.  S.TTic. :  boiler 
rivets,  3.9nc. ;  maeliin     i  \  x  4  in..  55  and  5 

per  cent  oft :  larger  M.  .     i         iT  :  carriage  bolts 

lip  to  %  X  6  in.,  5(1  :n,.i  .  .11  1  II  .r  sizes.  50  and  5 
'off:  hot  pressed  nui.s.  .,ni.i.,..  .,ii,;  lie.xagons.  tapped, 
.$n.50  off:  blank  nut.s.  $3..'.0  off:  coach  or  lag  screws, 
Kinik't  points,  square  heads,  60  and  5  per  cent  off. 

Wire  Products. — Bookings  of  the  mills  are  slightly 
heavier  and  while  little  contracting  has  been  done, 
prospects  for  the  first  60  days  of  next  year  are  regarded 
as  favorable.  It  is  pointed  out  that  stocks  of  both  job- 
bers and  retailers  are  low.  and  manufacturing  users 
likewise  bave  light  inventories.  Leading  mills  are  still 
operating  at  about  80  per  cent  of  capacity.  For  mill 
prices,  which  are  unchanged,  see  page  1692. 

We  quote  warehouse  prices  f.o.b.  Chicago:  No.  6 
to  No.  9  bright  basic  wire.  $3.90  per  100  lb.:  extra 
for  black  annealed  wire.  15c.  per  100  lb.  :  common 
wire  nails.  $3.80  per  100  lb.  ;  cement  coated  nails. 
.$.1.25  per  keg. 

Cast  Iron. — rDenver  takes  bids  Dec.  19  on  148,5  tons 
of  20-  and  24-in.  and  6500  tons  of  36-,  42-  and  48-in. 
water  pipe.  Spring  Wells,  Mich.,  receives  tenders  Dec. 
26  on  600  tons  of  6-in.  class  B  water  pipe.  The  Omaha 
Gas  Co.  is  in  the  market  for  several  hundred  tons  of 
gas  pipe.  The  Council  Bluffs  Gas  Co.  has  placed  .500 
tons  of  gas  pipe  with  the  National  Cast  Iron  Pipe  Co. 
Prices  are  steadily  growing  firmer  and  early  advances 
are  looked  for.  Growing  scarcity  of  the  smaller  di- 
ameters possibly  forecasts  premiums  on  those  sizes. 

We  quote  per  net  ton.  f.o.b.  Chicago,  as  follnw.s: 
Water  pipe.  4-in.,  $59.20  ;  6-in.  and  above,  $55.20  ; 
class  .\  and  gas  pipe.  $5  extra. 

Sheets. — The  market  situation  shows  little  change. 
A  number  of  independent  mills  are  still  booking  gal- 
vanized and  black  at  concessions  of  $2  a  ton  under  the 
Steel  Corporation  prices,  but  the  amount  of  business 
going  at  the  latter  figures  is  increasing. 

Mill  quotations  are  3.75c.  to  3.S5c.  for  No.  28 
black.  3c.  for  No.  10  blue  annealed  and  4.90c.  to  5c. 
for  No.  28  galvanized,  all  being  Pittsburgh  prices, 
subject  to  a  freight  rate  to  Chicago  of  34c.  per 
100  lb. 

Jobbers  quote,  f.o.b.  Chicago,  4c.  for  blue  an- 
nealed, 4.70c.  for  black  and  5.85c.  for  galvanized. 

Reinforcing  Bars. — Lettings  are  few  and  new  proj- 
ects are  largely  of  a  prospective  nature  on  which  action 
is  not  expected  until  some  time  after  the  first  of  the 
year.  Although  a  dull  market  was  looked  for  with  the 
approach  of  the  holiday  season,  it  is  to  be  noted  that 
even  small  tonnages  are  bringing  out  rather  sharp 
concessions  in  prices  and  the  quotation  of  3c.,  Chicago 
warehouse,  is  rapidly  becoming  a  purely  nominal  figure. 
The  weakness  of  the  situation  is  illustrated  by  the  fact 
that  a  job  of  less  than  75  tons,  in  miscellaneous  lengths, 
was  taken  directly  by  a  producer  at  the  mill  price  of 
2.50c.,  Chicago. 

Lettings  include: 


Muniolpul  work  for  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  112  Ions. 

Indiana  Slal«  road  work,  300  tons,  bids  on  general  con- 
Iraot   to  be  received  Dec.  18. 

Illinois  State  road  work,  300  tons,  general  contracts  placed, 
but  steel  not  yet  twught. 

Old  Material. — No  further  consumer  purchases  of 
heavy  melting  have  been  made,  but  dealer.^  find  it  neces- 
sary to  pay  advancing  prices  to  fill  their  short  orders. 
The  possibility  that  the  Steel  Corporation,  which  re- 
cently bought  liberally  at  Pittsburgh,  may  also  enter 
the  market  here  is  causing  holders  of  scrap  to  conserve 
their  stocks  in  anticipation  of  still  higher  prices.  This 
has  given  the  market  an  appearance  of  scarcity,  al- 
though actually  available  supplies  are  probably  mate- 
rially in  excess  of  current  demand.  Consumer  buying, 
while  confined  to  small  lots,  covers  most  grades  out- 
side of  heavy  melting,  and  is  more  than  sufficient  to  ab- 
sorb all  scrap  on  track.  Railroad  offerings  include  the 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio,  12,000  tons;  the  Rock  Island,  6000 
tons;  the  Chicago  &  Alton,  1500  tons,  and  the  Soo  Line, 
600  tons. 

We  quote  delivery  in  consumers'  yards.  Chicago 
and  vicinity,  all  freight  and  transfer  charges  paid, 
as  follows : 

Per  Gross  Tun 

Iron    rails    $20.00  to  $20.50 

Cast  iron  car  wheels 20.00  to    20.50 

Relaying  rails,   56  and  60  lb 26.00  to    27.00 

Rel.iyiTii;   iviil.s.   nr,  111,   an.l  b<avi.?r   32.00  to    35.00 
Porpri  rl   -t,rl   ,:.,■  wlin  1>:  20,00  to    20.50 

lliiili.ii.i    ill    1^     .  ii  I.  III..        .1     -ii.OOto    20.50 

R.nli I     1  L'ii,.-,0  to  21,00 

R:nl       11       ill.  17,50  to  18.00 

.Sti.l    i.ul,   li    •    iiLiii    ::    II  III. 50  to  20.00 

Heav,v    inrHinK    su.i J>,;.50to  17.00 

Progs,    switches    antl    KNiiitt,.-    -lu 

apart    1 0.50  to  17.00 

Shoveling   steel    It!, 00  to  16.50 

Drop  forge  flashing.^ 12.00  to  12.50 

Hydraulic   compressed    sheets....  13.50  to  14.00 

Axle    turnings    13.50  to  14.00 

Steel  angle  bars 18.50  to  19.00 

Per  Net    Ton 

Iron   angle   ami    ^i.ln.     l.irs 21.00  to  21.50 

Iron  arch   liar     .iml    iiiinians 21,00to  21.50 

Iron  car  axil                             26.00  to  26.50 

Steel   car   axl.                         17.50  to  18.00 

No.    1    bushtliim 13.00  to  13.50 

No.    2    busheling 8.00  to  8.50 

Cut   forge    15.00  to  15.60 

Pipes  and  flues 10.50  to  11.00 

No.    1    railroad    wrought 15.50  to  16.00 

No.    2   railroad  wrought 15.00  to  15.50 

Steel   knuckles  and    couplers 18.50  to  19.00 

Coil  .springs    20.00  to  20.50 

No,    1   machinery  cast 20.00  to  20.50 

No.    1   railroad   cast 19.00  to  19.50 

No.  1  agricultural  cast 19.00  to  19.50 

Low    phos.    punchings 16.00  to  16.50 

Locomotive  tires,   smooth 17.50  to  18.00 

Machine  shop  turnings 9.00  to  9.50 

Cast   borings    11.25  to  11.75 

Short  shoveling   turnings 11.25  to  11.75 

Stove  plates   18.00  to  18.50 

Grate  bars    16.50  to  17.00 

Brake  .shoes   17.50  to  18.00 

Railroad    malleable     18.00  to  18.50 

.Agricultural    malleable    18.00  to  18.50 


State  road  work  near  Galesburg  and  Monmouth,  111., 
tons,  A.  M.  Castle  &  Co. 

Plant  for  Capitol  Brass  Works,  Detroit,  Mich.,  100 
to  McRae  Steel  Co. 

Pending  business  includes: 

Continental  Can  Co.,  plant  at  Chicago,  600  tons,  Fran 
&  Jacobus,  architects. 
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Detroit  Scrap  Market 

Detroit,  Dec.  18. — With  the  first  week  of  the  in- 
ventory pei-iod  under  way,  most  melters  have  asked 
for  shipments  to  be  deferred  until  after  the  first  of 
the  year.  This  applies  to  waste  material  as  well  as  pig 
iron.  Where  these  materials  are  contracted  for,  ten- 
tative production  schedules  for  the  first  quarter  of  the 
year  have  been  set  by  most  of  the  automobile  manu- 
facturing companies,  but  definite  tonnages  have  not 
been  allotted  the  casting  producers.  This  is  especially 
true  in  the  malleable  industry.  Prices,  the  same  as 
quoted  a  week  ago,  follow. 

The  following  prices  are  quoted  on  a  gross  ton 
basis  f.o.b.  cars  producers'  yards,  excepting  stove 
plate.  No.  1  macliinery  cast  and  automobile  cast, 
which  are  quoted  on  a  net  ton  basis  : 

Heavy  melting  steel $14.50  to  $15.00 

Shoveling  steel    13.50  to    14.50 

Borings    10.00  to    11.00 

Short  turnings    10.00  to    11.00 

Long  turnings    9.50  to    10.00 

No.   1  machinirv   last 17.00  to    18.00 

Automobile   ca. St    23.50  to    24.00 

Hydraulic    compressed     11.50  to    12.00 

Stove  plate  15.00  to    16.00 

No.    1    busheling 10.00  to    11.00 

Sheet   clippings    8,75  to      9.25 

Flashings     10.50  to    11.00 
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New  York 


Demand  for  Structural  Steel  Continues  wth 

Uncertainty  in   Other  Lines 

New  York,  Dec.  18. — Varying  factors  in  the  fin- 
ished steel  market  leave  the  situation  somewhat  mud- 
dled as  the  year  draws  to  a  close.  On  the  one  hand, 
is  a  very  large  demand  for  structural  steel,  which  has 
resulted  in  a  decided  stiffening  in  fabricated  steel 
prices.  Some  of  the  local  fabricating  shops  are  filled 
for  four  to  seven  months  and  are  less  inclined  to  quote 
low  prices  in  view  of  that  fact.  Last  week's  awards, 
as  reported  by  local  steel  offices  and  fabricators,  total 
close  to  25,000  tons,  and  there  is  a  good  deal  of  work 
pending.  In  no  other  branch  of  the  steel  trade,  how- 
ever, is  the  situation  so  promising.  Manufacturing 
consumers  are  in  no  hurry  to  cover  for  first  quarter 
except  possibly  in  tin  plate,  which  is  now  pretty  well 
sold  for  first  quarter.  Steel  companies  are  resisting 
the  efforts  of  customers  to  contract  at  lower  than  to- 
day's quotations.  This  has  been  particularly  true  in 
bars.  Railroads  are  making  no  move  to  anticipate 
their  1924  car  requirements,  as  it  was  confidently  ex- 
pected they  would  do  before  the  end  of  the  year.  In 
fact,  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Railroad  has  definitely 
withdrawn  its  inquiry  for  2000  cars,  giving  as  a  reason 
the  high  prices  quoted  on  the  specialties.  Car  builders, 
however,  are  anxious  for  business  and  willing  to  make 
concessions  that  may  offset  other  high  costs.  Where 
material  is  needed  for  maintenance,  the  railroads  are 
not  backward,  however,  in  placing  orders.  For  exam- 
ple, the  New  York  Central  last  week  divided  orders  for 
60,000  or  more  kegs  of  track  spikes  and  a  proportion- 
ately large  tonnage  of  track  bolts  for  1924  shipment, 
four  mills  having  taken  the  business.  The  demand  for 
plates  is  only  slightly  improved,  if  any,  and  operations 
of  Eastern  plate  mills  over  tlie  remainder  of  the  month 
will  be  low. 

'We  quote  for  mill  shipments,  ISTew  York  delivery, 
as  follows:  Soft  steel  bars,  2.74c.;  plates  and  struc- 
tural shapes,  2.74c.  to  2.84c. ;  bar  iron.  2.74c. 

Pig  Iron. — The  only  Inquiry  of  any  importance  pend- 
ing is  that  of  the  Worthington  Pump  &  Machinery 
•Corporation  for  about  2000  tons,  of  which  1450  is  for 
delivery  to  Harrison,  N.  J.,  and  the  remainder  to  East 
Cambridge,  Mass.  Sales  of  small  tonnages  have  been 
fairly  numerous,  and  one  company  reports  an  aggre- 
gate of  1000  tons  sold  in  Connecticut.  Some  of  the 
selling  has  been  for  prompt  shipment,  but  most  of  it 
for  first  quarter.  Reports  from  salesmen  who  have 
been  in  New  England  the  past  week  indicate  that 
foundries  connected  with  hardware  companies  are  very 
busy,  but  those  connected  with  machine  tool  concerns 
are  working  at  a  reduced  rate.  Prices  show  little,  if 
any,  change,  with  $22,  Buffalo,  as  the  usual  price  made 
by  furnaces  in  that  district,  and  $23  as  the  usual  price 
in  eastern  Pennsylvania.  Some  Buffalo  iron  in  the 
hands  of  brokers  is  being  sold  at  $22  for  No.  2X  and 
$22.50  for  No.  IX.  Many  foundries  will  close  for  the 
holidays,  some  for  a  week   and  some  for  two   weeks. 

We  quote  delivered  in  the  New  York  district  as 
follows,  having  added  to  furnace  price  $2.27  freight 
from  eastern  Pennsylvania,  $4.91  from  Buffalo  and 
$5.44  from  Virginia: 

East.   Pa.    No,    IX   fdy.,   sil.    2.75 

to  3.25    $25.27  to  $25.77 

East.    Pa.   No.   2X  fdy.,   sil.    2.25 

to  2.75    24.77  to    25.27 

East.  Pa.  No.  2,  sil.  1.75  to  2.25..    24.77  to    25.27 

Buffalo,  sil.  1.75   to  2.25 26.41  to    26.91 

No.  2X  Virginia,  sil.  2.25  to  2.75..    29.94  to    30.44 
No.  2  Virginia,  sil.  1.75  to  2.25...    29.44  to    29.94 

Ferroalloys. — There  are  several  inquiries  for  ferro- 
manganese  before  the  market,  including  one  for  1000 
tons,  another  for  500  and  the  total  aggregating  over 
2000  tons.  One  British  representative  reports  the  sale 
of  at  least  1000  tons  the  last  week  at  the  British  price 
of  $110,  seaboard.  Domestic  producers  are  taking  some 
business  at  a  concession  of  at  least  $1  under  this  price. 
The  spiegeleisen  market  is  moderately  active  at  un- 
changed quotations.  Contracts  for  1924  in  50  per  cent 
ferrosilicon  are  reported  as  being  satisfactorily  nego- 
tiated at  the  new  quotation  announced  last  week  of  $75 


per  ton,  delivered,  for  alloy  containing  50  per  cent  ferro- 
silicon. 

Cast-iron  Pipe. — As  a  result  of  the  approaching 
holidays  and  the  advanced  season  business  is  extremely 
light.  A  renewal  of  activity  is  expected  early  in  Jan- 
uary. In  the  meantime,  makers  are  offering  conces- 
sions to  purchasers  willing  to  accept  winter  delivery. 
One  maker  in  this  district  reports  a  suspension  of  ac- 
tivity for  inventory  and  repairs.  We  quote  per  net 
ton,  f.o.b.  New  York,  in  carload  lots,  as  follows:  6-in. 
and  larger,  $61.60  to  $63.60;  4-in.  and  5-in.,  $66.60  to 
$68.60;  3-in.,  $76.60  to  $78.60,  with  $5  additional  for 
Class  A  and  gas  pipe.  Makers  of  soil  pipe  are,  as 
a  rule,  booked  well  into  February.  Present  business  is 
light.  Most  makers  will  probably  close  down  between 
Christmas  and  New  Year  for  inventory  and  repairs. 
We  quote  discounts  of  both  Southern  and  Northern 
makers,  f.o.b.  New  York,  in  carload  lots,  as  follows: 
6-in.,  29%  to  35%  per  cent  off  list;  heavy,  39V2  to  45% 
per  cent  oflf  list. 

Warehouse  Business. — Business  out  of  stock  has  de- 
clined to  a  very  light  demand  for  prompt  delivery  of 
small  lots.  Prices  continue  firm.  The  market  on  blue 
annealed  sheets  is  fairly  well  established  at  4.34c.  per 
lb.  base.  Although  sellers  of  black  and  galvanized 
sheets  have  made  efforts  to  stiffen  prices  to  a  more 
profitable  basis,  the  lower  quotations  continue  in  some 
cases.  Galvanized  sheets,  however,  are  stronger  than 
black,  as  stocks  on  hand  are  apparently  not  as  large. 
Sales  of  wrought  iron  and  steel  pipe  are  small,  this 
being  the  usual  situation  at  this  season.  No  increase 
in  the  volume  of  business  is  expected  until  after  Jan.  1. 
We  quote  prices  on  page  1710. 

Coke. — Prices  continue  firm  and  demand  is  fairly 
active,  with  some  contracting  for  next  year.  Standard 
foundry  coke  is  firm  at  5.25  to  $6.25  per  ton  and  stand- 
ard furnace  at  $4  to  $4.50  per  ton.  By-product  is  quoted 
at  $10.91,  Newark  and  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Old  Material. — Prices  continue  firm  with  a  slight 
upward  tendency  on  some  grades.  Heavy  melting  steel 
ranges  from  $16.50  to  $17  per  ton,  eastern  Pennsyl- 
vania, with  occasional  higher  prices.  Holders  of  steel 
show  a  strong  inclination  to  await  higher  prices  before 
selling.  Specification  pipe  is  firm  at  $16  for  both 
Lebanon  and  Milton,  Pa.  Stove  plate  is  fairly  active, 
shipments  going  forward  tc  HaiTisburg  and  Phoenix- 
ville.  Pa.,  and  West  Mahwah,  N.  J.,  at  $16.50  per  ton. 
Cast  borings  are  generally  quoted  at  $13.75  per  ton  de- 
livered eastern  Pennsylvania  consumers,  machine  shop 
turnings  at  $14.50  per  ton  and  borings  and  turnings  at 
$12  or  more.  But  little  activity  is  expected  until  after 
Jan.  1,  except  for  transactions  between  dealers. 

Buying  prices  per  gross  ton  New  York  follow : 

Heavy  melting  steel,  yard $12.50  to  $13.00 

Steel     rails,     short     lengths,      or 

equivalent    13.25  to    13.75 

Rails  for  rolling 15.00  to    16.00 

Relaying  rails,   nominal 25.00  to    26.00 

Steel  car  axles 16.00  to    17.00 

Iron  car  axles 24.00  to    24.50 

No.    1   railroad  wrought 13.50  to    14.00 

Forge  fire    9-50  to    10.00 

No.   1  yard  wrought,   long 12.00  to    12.50 

Cast    borings    (clean) 10.00  to    10.50 

Machine-shop   turnings    10.50  to    11.00 

Mixed  borings  and   turning.'! 9.00  to      9.50 

Iron  and   steel  pipe    (1   in.   diam., 

not  under  2  ft.  long) 12.00  to    12.50 

Stove  plate    12.50  to    13.50 

Locomotive   grate  bars 12.50  to    13.00 

Malleable    cast    (railroad) 14.00  to    15.00 

Cast-iron  car  wheels 15.00  to    15  50 

Prices  which  dealers  in  New  York  and  Brooklyn 
are  quoting  to  local  foundries  per  gross  ton  follow: 

No.   1   machinery  cast $19.00 

No.   1   heavy  cast   (columns,   building  ma- 
terials,  etc.).  cupola  size 18.00 

No.  1  heavy  cast,  not  cupola  size 14.50 

No.  2  cast  (radiators,  cast  boilers,  etc.)  . . .   16.00 


On  Dec.  10  total  steel  ingot  production,  represent- 
ing the  combined  output  of  the  Bessemer  and  open- 
hearth  departments  of  the  Carnegie  Steel  Co.,  at 
Youngstown,  exceeded  the  total  production  of  these  de- 
partments for  any  previous  12-month  period.  The 
company's  Ohio  Works,  McDonald  plant  and  Upper  and 
Lower  Union  Works  are  operating  at  a  capacity  rate. 
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l.iiiiilcd  Sales  of  Pig  Iron  at  Kectiil  I'liccs — 
Scrap  Advanced 

Cincinnati,  Dec.  18.— With  the  exception  of  a  sale 
of  approximately  1500  tons  of  malleable  to  a  central 
Ohio  melter,  the  market  activity  last  week  was  con- 
fined almost  exclusively  to  one  and  two  carload  lots, 
charcoal  and  foundry  iron  sales  predominating.  Most 
of  the  iron  sold  was  from  the  North,  very  little  South- 
ern iron  coming  out.  The  L.  &  N.  Railroad  bought  750 
tons  of  Southern  iron  on  a  $21  Birmingham  base.  A 
car  manufacturer  took  500  tons  of  foundry,  including 
about  200  tons  of  Virginia  iron,  at  $24  furnace.  Prices 
on  all  grades  show  little  change  from  the  previous 
week,  the  exception  being  in  the  case  of  the  high  sili- 
con Southern  irons,  where  a  concession  of  50c.  per  ton 
has  been  made.  On  the  lower  grades,  however,  the  base 
price  with  regular  differentials  is  being  maintained.  In 
southern  Ohio  $22.50  continues  as  the  minimum,  with 
one  furnace  now  asking  $24.  Numbers  of  contracts  are 
being  made  for  ferrosilicon  requirements  and  a  sale  of 
200  tons  of  spiegeleisen  has  been  made  for  first  quarter 
delivery. 

R.i.sed  on  freight  rates  of  $4.05  from  Birmingham 
and    ?2  27   from   Ironton   we   quote  f.o.b.   Cincinnati: 

Si.mli.rn  coke,  sil.  1.75  to  2.25    (base) $25.05 

.•^(.utli.i  II  colte,  sil.  2.25  to  2.75  (No.  2  soft)   25.55 

I  iliHi  silvery,  8  per  cent 34.77 

S.iiiili.rii     Ohio     col<€,     sil.     1.75     to     2.25 

(No.   2)    24.77 

Basic   Northern    24.77 

Malleable     24.77 

Fluorspar. — A  sale  of  300  tons  of  fluorspar  was 
made  last  week  at  the  schedule.  Some  of  the  smaller 
mines  have  ceased  operations  for  the  winter  months, 
and  the  larger  producers  will  now  be  a  factor  in  the 
market.  Prices  generally  are  strong,  at  $22  to  $23.50, 
Illinois  and  Kentucky  mines. 

Sheets  and  Tin  Plate. — Current  business  is  light,  but 
orders  for  shipment  after  Jan.  1  are  coming  through 
in  good  shape.  A  number  of  the  larger  consumers 
have  asked  that  shipments  be  held  up  for  a  few  days 
near  the  end  of  the  year,  so  that  inventories  might  be 
low.  The  price  situation  has  strengthened  to  the  extent 
that  fewer  mills  are  quoting  low  prices,  but  it  is  still 
possible  to  buy  black  and  galvanized  sheets  for  De- 
cember shipment  at  from  $2  to  $4  below  the  regular 
price.  Tin  plate  continues  in  good  demand,  with  prices 
strong. 

Structural  Materials. — Third  National  Bank  Build- 
ing, Dayton,  Ohio,  involving  1050  tons,  has  been  awarded 
to  the  American  Bridge  Co.  This  is  the  only  award  of 
importance.  Steel  for  the  Kentucky  Hotel,  Louisville, 
involving  approximately  2200  tons,  is  on  inquiry,  though 
not  the  full  tonnage  as  yet.  The  Coal  Exchange  Build- 
ing, Huntington,  W.  Va.,  will  probably  be  awarded 
shortly.  This  building  will  require  about  800  tons,  and 
bids  were  taken  some  time  ago.  No.  1  Office  Building, 
State  of  West  Virginia,  to  be  built  at  Charleston,  will 
require  1000  tons,  on  which  bids  will  close  Dec.  21. 

Warehouse  Business. — Local  warehouses  report  that 
this  month  to  date  is  showing  more  activity  than  was 
presented  in  the  same  period  in  November.  Orders, 
while  very  numerous,  are  for  small  tonnages.  No  price 
changes  have  been  made,  but  it  is  probable  that  a  re- 
duction in  prices  of  cold-rolled  steel  will  be  made  to 
meet  the  reduction  of  $6  per  ton  put  into  effect  by 
Chicago  jobbers. 

Cincinnati  jobbers  quote:  Iron  and  steel  bars, 
3.50c.;  reinforcing  bars,  3.60c.:  hoops,  4.55c.;  bands. 
4.25c.;  shapes,  3.60c.;  plates,  3.60c.;  cold-rolled 
rounds,  4.25c.  •  cold-rolled  flats,  squares  and  hexa- 
gons, 4.75c.;  No.  10  blue  annealed  sheets,  4.10c.; 
No.  2S  black  sheets,  4.S0C.  ;  No.  28  galvanized  sheets, 
5.85c.;  No.  9  annealed  wire.  $3.60  per  100  lb.;  com- 
mon wire  nails,  $3.50  per  keg  base;  cement  coated 
nails,  $3.30  per  keg. 

Reinforcing  Bars.— The  municipal  stadium  at  Terre 
Haute,  Ind.,  contract  for  which  will  be  let  shortly,  will 
require  about  450  tons  of  bars,  and  these  are  expected 
to  be  awarded  this  week.  The  Kentucky  Hotel,  Louis- 
ville, Ky.,  will  require  about  120  tons.  A  number  of 
other  smaller  projects  are  up  for  bids,  and  several  small 
awards  have  been  made,  making  a  fair  aggregate  ton- 


nage in  all.     Prices  are  holding  at  2.20c.  to  2.40c.,  mill, 
for  rerolled  and  new  steel  bars  respectively. 

Finished  Materials. — Demand  for  finished  materials 
is  light,  one  and  two  carload  orders  for  prompt  ship- 
ment predominating.  While  there  has  been  a  little  con- 
tracting for  fir.st  quarter  materials,  con.sumers  generally 
have  adopted  a  waiting  policy,  feeling  that  with  the 
need  for  orders  on  the  part  of  the  mills  they  will  not 
lose  anything  by  waiting  a  few  weeks  before  placing 
their  business.  For  quick  delivery  2.40c.  is  being  done 
freely  by  a  number  of  the  smaller  plate  mills,  but  none 
of  the  larger  companies  has  met  this  price.  Shapes  are 
holding  fairly  well  at  2.50c.  Some  concessions  on  bars 
have  been  made  on  attractive  orders,  but  this  practice 
is  by  no  means  general.  Action  of  the  Chicago  mill  in 
quoting  3c.,  Chicagobase,  on  cold-rolled  has  been  met 
by  Pittsburgh  district  mills  equalizing  freight  rates 
to  points  of  shipment,  which  means  in  Cincinnati  the 
equivalent  of  about  2.95c.,  Pittsburgh,  with  the  regular 
freight  added.  There  have  been  some  sales  of  bolts 
and  nuts,  spikes,  and  other  track  material.  Wire  prod- 
ucts are  moving  slowly. 

Coke. — The  coke  market  is  exceptionally  quiet,  but 
prices  are  being  held  fairly  well.  Some  Connellsville 
foundry  coke  for  prompt  shipment  was  offered  today 
at  $4.50  ovens,  but  the  general  asking  price  is  $5.  We 
quote: 

Connellsville    furnace,    $4.00;    foundry,    $4.50    to 
$5.00;   New  River   foundry,    $10.00    to   $11.00-    Wise 
County    furnace,    $4.75    to    $5.25;    foundry,    $5.75    to 
$7.00  ;  by-product  foundry.   $8.00,   Connellsville  basis. 
Old  Material. — The   local  market  is   dull   as  far  as 
sales  are  concerned,  but  dealers  are  still  actively  buy- 
ing, and  as  a  result  the  whole  list  is  up  at  least  50c. 
Buying  is  expected  to  develop  shortly  on  both  steel  and 
foundry  grades,  as  some  consumers  are  showing  more 
interest  in  prices  than  for  some  time. 

We  quote  dealer.^'  buying  prices,   f.o.b.  cars  Cin- 
cinnati ; 

Per  Gross  Ton 

Bundled   sheets    $11.00  to  $11.50 

Iron   rails    14.50  to    15.00 

Relaying  rails,   50   lb.  and   up 28.50  to    29.00 

Rails  for  rolling 14.50  to    15.00 

Heavy  melting  steel 14,00  to    14.50 

Steel  rails  for  melting 14.00  to    14.50 

Car  wheels    14.00  to    14.50 

Per  Net  Ton 

No.    1    railroad   wrought 12.50  to    13.00 

Cast   borings    10.00  to    10.50 

Steel   turnings    9.50  to    10.00 

Railroad  cast 15.00  to    15.50 

No.   1   machinery   cast 18.00  to    18.50 

Burnt  .scrap    12.00  to    12.50 

Iron  axles    22.50 

I^ocomotive  tires    (smooth   inside)    14.00  to    14.50 
Pipes  and  flues 9.00  to      9.50 


Canadian  Scrap  Market 

Toronto,  Ont.,  Dec.  17. — While  the  Canadian  iron 
and  steel  scrap  market  has  been  dull  during  the  past 
week  or  ten  days,  selling  interests  are  inclined  to  be 
more  optimistic  than  in  the  past.  It  is  stated  that 
melters  in  general  are  short  of  scrap,  and  while  these 
have  been  withholding  contracts  for  first  quarter  re- 
quirements for  some  time,  local  dealers  look  for  a 
general  improvement  in  demand  shortly  after  the  turn 
of  the  year.  The  approaching  holiday  season  and  the 
fact  that  consumers  are  in  the  midst  of  inventories  are 
features  that  are  holding  up  business  for  the  present, 
but  despite  this  a  certain  amount  of  buying  is  reported 
on  spot  account.  Steel  plants  and  foundries  are  taking 
in  small  tonnage  lots  from  time  to  time,  but  orders  so 
far  received  specify  delivery  before  the  end  of  this 
year,  and  no  contracts  have  been  placed  for  first 
quarter.     Prices  are  as  follows: 

Dealrrs'  Buying  Prices — Gross  Tons 

Toronto       Montreal 

Steel  turnings    $10.00  $7.00 

Machine    shop    turning.s 10.00  7.00 

Wrought   pipe    8.00  8.00 

Rails    12.00  13.50 

No.    1   wrought   scrap 14.00  14.00 

Heavy  melting  steel.  .' 12.00  10.00 

Steel  axles   15.00  18.00 

Axles,    wrought  iron 18.00  20.00 

Net  Tons 

Standard  car  wheels 15.00  14.00 

Malleable  scrap    15.00  12.00 

Stove   plate    15.00  14.00 

No.  1  machinery  cast 18.00  18.00 
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Pig  Iron  Business  Dull — Some  Resale  Iron  at 
Concessions 

Boston,  Dec.  18. — A  further  contraction  in  the  New 
England  melt  of  iron  is  noted,  largely  because  of  a 
slump  in  jobbing  foundry  work,  and  a  still  further 
shrinkage  i"?  scheduled  for  Christmas  week,  inasmuch 
as  some  of  the  largest  foundries  will  be  closed  from 
Dec.  22  until  Jan.  2.  Local  furnace  representatives  are 
receiving  no  open  inquiries.  Business  is  obtained  only 
by  solicitation.  The  position  of  the  furnaces,  therefore, 
is  not  so  strong  notwithstanding  their  sold  up  condition. 
For  instance,  eastern  Pennsylvania  iron  is  obtainable 
at  $26.15  delivered  base,  with  50c.  differentials,  although 
$26.65  is  commonly  quoted.  Buffalo  No.  2X  resale  is 
offered  at  $26.91  and  No.  IX  at  $27.91  to  $28.41,  or 
50c.  to  $1  under  regular  furnace  quotations.  Two  cen- 
tral Pennsylvania  furnaces  offer  iron  at  $26.79  deliv- 
ered base,  with  50c.  differentials,  or  a  little  less  than 
the  cheapest  Buffalo  available.  A  sale  of  500  tons  of 
Buffalo  No.  2  plain,  first  quarter,  to  a  Massachusetts 
melter  at  $27.91  delivered  represents  the  largest  recent 
transaction  reported  locally.  A  Cape  Cod  foundry 
bought  200  tons  of  Buffalo  No.  2X  resale  at  $26.91  de- 
livered. Otherwise  business  has  been  in  100  ton  lots 
or  smaller  and  of  less  volume  than  the  previous  week. 
We  quote  delivered  prices  on  the  basis  of  the 
latest  reported  sales  as  follows,  having  added  |3.65 
freight  from  eastern  Pennsylvania.  $4.91  from  Buf- 
falo, $5.92  from  Virginia,  and  $9.60  from  Alabama: 

East.  Penn.,  sil.  2.25  to  2.75 $26.15  to  $28.15 

East.  Penn.,  sil.  1.75  to  2.25 26.15  to    26.65 

Buffalo,    sil.    2.25    to    2  75 26.91  to    27.91 

Buffalo,  sil.   1.75  to  2.25 26.91  to    2  ,.41 

Virginia,  sil.   2.25   to   2  75 30.92  to    32.42 

Virginia,  sil.  1.75  to  2.25 30.92  to    31.92 

Alabama,  sil.  2.25  to  2.75 31.10 

Alabama,  sil.  1.75  to  2.25 30.60 

Finished  Material.— Stone  &  Webster,  Boston,  have 
awarded  2500  tons  of  structural  steel  for  a  Fall  River, 
Mass.,  power  house  to  the  American  Bridge  Co.  No 
other  large  awards  are  expected  this  year.  Ware- 
houses and  fabricators,  carrying  small  but  well  as- 
sorted stocks,  are  buying  plain  material  more  freely  for 
first  quarter  at  2.40c.  Pittsburgh  base.  Occasionally 
that  figure  is  shaded.  Business  in  bars  for  first  quar- 
ter shipment  also  is  picking  up,  with  2.40c.  base  gen- 
erally maintained  on  steel.  Better  than  that  is  reported 
to  have  been  done  on  iron  bars,  however.  Consumers 
and  warehouses  are  contracting  for  first  quarter  bolt 
and  nut  requirements,  but  such  buying  is  without  spe- 
cial feature. 

Coke. — Unseasonably  warm  weather  had  made  for 
accumulation  of  crushed  cokes  in  this  territory  and 
prices  have  a  downward  tendency.  The  New  England 
Coal  &  Coke  Co.  and  the  Providence  Gas  Co.,  however, 
continue  to  quote  foundry  coke  on  a  basis  of  $12.50  de- 
livered in  New  England.  Specifications  against  1923 
foundry  coke  contracts  hold  up  well,  and  at  least  one  of 
the  producers  in  this  territory  is  securing  shipping  in- 
structions from  outside  New  England.  For  these  rea- 
sons the  company  has  under  consideration  plans  for 
putting  an  additional  oven  battery  on  foundry  coke  pro- 
duction. Little  interest  is  shown  by  New  England  foun- 
dries in  Connellsville  cokes. 

Old  Material. — Aside  from  a  car  of  No.  1  and  No.  2 
machinery  cast  now  and  then,  little  material  is  being 
purchased  by  New  England  melters.  There  is,  how- 
ever, slightly  more  inquiry  for  eastern  Pennsylvania 
shipment,  especially  for  borings  and  turnings,  which 
average  .50c.  to  $1  a  ton  higher  than  a  week  ago.  The 
demand  for  chemical  borings  appears  to  have  died  down, 
but  prices  hold  firm.  Forged  scrap  and  bundled  skele- 
ton also  are  in  better  request,  and  as  high  as  $10  has 
again  been  paid  for  specially  selected  forged  material, 
with  $9  to  $9.50  the  most  common  price  paid.  Inquiry 
for  heavy  melting  steel  is  greater,  yet  actual  trans- 
actions are  limited,  inasmuch  as  owners  are  still  in- 
clined to  hold  out  for  higher  prices.  On  the  other  hand, 
little  interest  is  shown  in  railroad  and  yard  wrought 
and  the  market  for  such  materials  is  largely  nominal. 
Cotton     ties,     for     Pennsylvania     consumption,     have 


changed  hands  within  the  past  day  or  two  at  $8  and 
$8.50  on  cars  shipping  point,  which  represents  a  slightly 
firmer  basis. 

The   following   prices   are   for   gross   ton   lots   de- 
livered consuming  points  : 

No.   1  machinery  east $22.00  to  $23.00 

No.  2  machinery  cast 20.00  to    21.00 

Stove    plates     16.00  to    16.50 

Railroad   malleable    19.00  to    19.50 

The    following    prices    are    offered    per    gross   ton 
lots  f  .o.b.  Boston  rate  shipping  points : 

No.    1    hea\T    melting   steel $12.50  to  $13.00 

No.   1    railroad   wrought 13.00  to    13.50 

No.  1  yard  wrought 11.00  to    11.50 

Wrought     pipe     (1-in.     in     diam., 

over   2   ft.   long) 10.60  to    11.00 

Machine  shop  turnings 9.00  to      9.50 

Cast  iron  borings,  chemical 10.00  to    10.50 

Cast  iron  borings,  rolling  mill.  .  .  .  9.00  to  9.50 
Blast  furnace  borings  and  turnings  S.50  to  9.00 
Forged  scrap  and  bundled  skeleton     9.00  to      9.50 

Shafting    16.00  to    16.50 

Rails  for  rolling 12.50  to    13.00 


St.  Louis 


Some  Improvement  in  Demand  for  Pig  Iron 

at  Unchanged  Prices 

St.  Louis,  Dec.  18. — The  St.  Louis  Coke  &  Iron  Co. 
sold  5000  tons  of  basic  pig  iron  to  an  East  Side  melter 
for  first  quarter  delivery  and  2000  tons  of  car  wheel 
iron  to  an  Illinois  melter,  also  for  first  quarter  de- 
livery, during  the  last  week.  Other  sales  during  the 
week  included  200  tons  of  foundry  iron  to  an  Illinois 
machinery  manufacturer  and  two  lots  of  300  tons  each 
of  charcoal  iron  to  Texas  melters.  In  addition  there 
were  sales  of  carloads  up  to  100  tons  of  small  totals. 
Business  generally  showed  an  improvement  over  the 
previous  week.  New  inquiries  before  the  market  in- 
clude 1000  tons  of  malleable  for  a  Tennessee  melter, 
100  tons  of  low  silicon  for  a  Quincy  foundry,  700  tons 
foundry  iron  for  the  Louisville  &  Nashville  Railroad 
and  1000  tons  for  a  Texas  melter  for  first  quarter  de- 
livery. The  Southern  market  is  still  at  .S21  Birming- 
ham, an  offer  of  $20.50  for  350  tons  being  turned  down 
by  a  Birmingham  maker.  Northern  iron  is  quoted  at 
$23  to  $23.50  Chicago. 

We  quote  delivered  consumers'  yards,  St.  Louis, 
as  follows,  having  added  to  furnace  prices  $2.16 
freight  from  Chicago,  $3.28  from  Birmingham  (rail 
and  water),  $5.17  from  Birmingham,  all  rail,  and  81 
cents  average  switching  charge  from  Granite  City : 
Northern  fdy.,  sil.  1.75  to  2.25  ...  $25.16  to  $25.66 
Northern    malleable,    sil.    1.75    to 

2.25     25.16  to    25.66 

Basic    25.16  to    25.66 

Southern    fdy.,    sil.    1.75    to    2.25 

(rail)     26.17 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel.— Fabricators  are  inquiring 
for  materials,  and  there  is  a  better  feeling  in  structural 
steel  from  this  source.  The  Mississippi  Valley  Struc- 
tural Steel  Co.  got  the  contract  for  1100  tons  for  the 
Ford  Motor  Co.  building  at  Kansas  City,  Mo.  There  are 
very  few  railroad  inquii-ies,  and  warehouse  business  is 
extremely  quiet. 

For  stock  out  of  warehouse  we  quote :  Soft  steel 
bars.  3.35c.  per  lb. ;  iron  bars,  3.35c. ;  structural 
shapes,  3.45c. ;  tank  plates.  3.45c. :  No.  10  blue  an- 
nealed sheets,  4.10c. ;  No.  28  black  sheets,  cold-rolled, 
one  pass.  4.85c. ;  cold  drawn  rounds,  shafting  and 
screw  stock,  4.70c.;  structural  rivets.  4.15c.;  boiler 
rivets,  4.35c.;  tank  rivets,  ,'s-in.  and' smaller,  50-5 
per  cent  off  list ;  machine  bolts,  45-5  per  cent ;  car- 
riage bolts,  40-5  per  cent ;  lag  screws.  50-5  per  cent ; 
hot  pressed  nuts,  squares  or  hexagon  blank,  $2.50  ; 
and  lapped.  $2.50  off  list. 

Coke.— The  market  for  coke  is  quiet.  The  weather 
has  been  more  seasonal  for  the  consumption  of  domes- 
tic grades,  but  not  sufficiently  so  as  to  cause  dealers  to 
enter  the  market  actively. 

Old  Material.— Prices  of  old  material  continue  to 
mount,  the  advances  this  week  ranging  from  50c.  to 
$1.50  per  ton.  There  has  been  some  buying  by  con- 
sumers, notably  the  purchase  of  3000  tons  of  rerolling 
rails  by  a  leading  factor  in  the  district  at  $18  per  gross 
ton.  Dealers  have  great  faith  in  the  market,  and  their 
desire  to  get  material  is  boosting  prices.  Railroads 
continue  to  get  out  new  lists,  including  Missouri,  Kan- 
sis-Texas,    2000    tons;    Frisco    lines,    2000    tons;    Rock 
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Island,  5000  tons;  Wabash,  2000  tons;  Southern  Pacific, 
7500  tons;  Louisville  &  Nashville,  11,000  tons  and  Nor- 
folk &  Western,  20,000  tons.  Some  of  the  lines  issuinR 
new  lists  are  as  much  as  three  months  behind  in  de- 
liveries on  old  lists.  This  situation  is  stren^-theninK 
the  position  of  the  dealers,  whose  own  stocks  are  low. 
Per  Oroaa  Ton 

Iron    rails    |16.r.O  to  $17.(10 

Ralls  for  rolllner 17. .''lU  to    is.oo 

.Steel  rails,  loss  than  3  ft 19.50  tci    2il  (in 

Relaying  rails,  60  lb.  and  under..    25.00  to    26.00 

Relaying  rails,  70  and  over 32.50  to    33.50 

Cast  Iron  c.ir  wheels 19.00  to    19  .'iO 

Heavy   meltlnjf   steel 16.00  to    IB.r.o 

Heavy    shoveline    steel 15.50  to    16.00 

Frogs,    switches    and    guards   cut 

_  apart    16.50  to    17.00 

Railroad    springs    19.00  to    19.50 

Heavy  axles  and  tire  turnings...    13.50  to    14.00 
Per  Net  Ton 

Steel  angle  bars   15.00  to    15.50 

Steel  car   axles    17.00  to    17.50 

Iron  car  axles   25.00  to    25.50 

Wrought  iron  bars  and  transoms  19.50  to    20.00 

No.    1    railroad    wrought 14.00  to    14.50 

No.    2    railroad    wrought 14.50  to    15.00 

Cast  iron  borings 11.50  to    12.00 

No.  1  busheling 14.00  to    14.50 

No.   1    railroad   cast 17.50  to    18.00 

No.  1  machinery  cast J  S.5U  tt)    ]  9.00 

Railroad    malleable    16.00  to    10.50 

Machine  shop  turnings 9.00  to      9.50 

Champion  bundled  sheets 9.00  to      9.50 


Birmingham 

Procluctioii  of  Pig  Iron  Is  Heavy,  but  Sales 

Are  of  Small  Tonnages 

Birmingham,  Ala.,  Dec.  18.— While  the  buying  of 
iron  has  been  tapering  off  recently  as  compared  to  the 
activity  last  month,  the  Southern  pig  iron  market  is 
considered  firm  and  inclined  upward.  The  prospects 
are  that  before  the  end  of  the  month  the  furnace  in- 
terests will  be  asking  $22  per  ton  for  No.  2  foundry. 
Inquiries  for  iron  for  second  quarter  delivery  are  being 
received  spasmodically,  but  the  deals  consummated  are 
not  numerous.  The  producers  are  not  yet  willing  to 
accept  prices  or  make  concessions  on  prevailing  quota- 
tions. The  smaller  melters  are  not  reducing  their 
operations.  In  some  instances  the  lay-off  for  the  holi- 
day season  will  be  very  brief.  Some  of  the  larger  con- 
sumers of  pig  iron  will  take  a  week  to  10  days  off, 
during  which  time  there  will  be  repairing  done.  The 
furnace  operations  are  being  maintained  with  the  make 
holding  up  well.  Surplus  stock  in  Alabama  has  been 
going  down  steadily  and  not  much  over  80,000  tons  of 
all  kinds  of  iron  is  estimated  on  yards  here.  Smaller 
consumers,  such  as  stove  makers,  will  be  back  in  the 
market  on  the  turn  of  the  year.  Pig  iron  of  the  Bir- 
mingham district  is  being  shipped  to  the  Middle  West 
mainly;  that  is,  the  iron  going  outside  of  the  immediate 
territory.  Cast  iron  pipe  makers  are  the  steadiest 
melters  of  iron,  the  sanitary  pipe  plants  in  particular. 
With  few  exceptions  these  industries  have  been  operat- 
ing during  the  last  few  weeks  on  very  good  schedule, 
and  much  of  the  warehouse  stock  has  been  shipped  out. 
Quotations  during  the  month  have  been  around  $21. 
Pig  iron  production  in  Alabama  during  the  last  month 
of  the  year  will  be  equal  to  that  of  the  month  previous, 
and  even  October. 

We    quote    per   gross    ton    f.o.b.    Birmingham    dis- 
trict furn.-^re  ag  follows : 

Foundry,  silicon    1.75   to   2.25 $21.00 

Basic     21.00 

Charcoal,   warm    blast 33.00 

Cast  Iron  Pipe. — Lettings  still  come  in  to  Southern 
cast  iron  pipe  makers  for  various  sizes  in  pipe,  both 
pressure  and  sanitary  pipe,  and  steady  operation  is  to 
be  seen  for  an  indefinite  period  to  come.  The  American 
Cast  Iron  Pipe  Co.  reports  orders  from  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  for  580  tons.  West  Monroe,  La.,  for  373  tons  and 
Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  for  125  tons.  This  company  has  also 
divided  tonnage  in  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul.  The 
National  Cast  Iron  Pipe  Co.  and  the  United  States  Cast 
Iron  Pipe  &  Foundry  Co.  have  steadily  participated  in 
the  business  and  are  getting  their  usual  share. 

4-in.    water,    $51  ;    6-in..    $47  ;    larger    sizes,    $46  ; 

4-in.    gas.    $56  :    6-in.,    $52  :    standard    sanitary    pipe, 

$55  ;  heavy  gage,   $45. 


Coke.— No  change  has  taken  place  recently  in  the 
Southern  coke  market.  Production  is  decreasing,  up- 
ward of  75  by-product  coke  ovens  and  more  than  150 
beehive  ovens  ceasing  operation.  Quotations  remain 
weak,  at  about  $5  the  ton  on  by-product  coke. 

Old  Material. — A  better  tone  is  noted  in  the  South- 
ern scrap  iron  and  steel  market.  Dealers  are  not  selling 
into  the  future  very  strongly.  Plenty  of  stock  is  on 
hand.  Quotations  remain  the  same  as  they  were  last 
week.  Heavy  melting  steel  lags,  while  steel  axles  cut 
into  3-ft.  lengths  are  finding  a  little  demand  at  $17. 
Wc  quote  per  gross  ton  f.o.b.  Birmingham  district 
yards,  nominal  prices,  as  follows: 

Cast  iron  borings,  chemical $16.00 

Heavy    melting   steel 12.00 

Railroad  wrought   14.00 

Steel   axles    17.00 

Iron  axles   20.00 

Steel  rails   13.00 

No.   1   cast 18.50 

Tram    car   wheels 15.50 

Car  wheels 15.00 

Stove  plaie    14.00 

Machine  shop   turnings 6.00 

Cast   iron   borings 8.00 


San  Francisco 

Business  Generally  Dull,  but  Improvement  aJ 
Early  Date  Expected 

San  Francisco,  Dec.  12. — Present  dullness  and  un- 
certainty as  to  the  future  seem  to  be  the  dominating 
features  of  the  iron  and  steel  industry  in  this  part  of 
the  State  for  the  time  being,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  there  are  some  good  prospects  for  enlarged  trade 
which  may  reasonably  be  counted  upon  to  mature 
shortly  after  the  close  of  the  year.  A  close  study  of 
the  situation  shows  a  continuance  of  the  small  improve- 
ment noted  two  weeks  ago,  but  it  is  confined  more  to 
increased  inquiries  rather  than  new  orders.  Purchasers 
are  still  backward  in  placing  commitments  except  such 
small  lots  as  are  necessary  for  immediate  requirements. 
The  dullness  of  business  is  clearly  shown  by  the  de- 
creased imports  of  pig  iron  by  sea.  During  the  months 
of  September,  October  and  November  of  this  year  the 
total  imports  were  2278  tons,  while  for  the  same  months 
of  last  year  the  total  was  7710  tons.  Thus  far  in  De- 
cember there  have  been  no  arrivals.  In  the  way  of 
encouragement,  traders  point  to  a  largely  increased 
volume  of  railroad,  bridge  and  station  work  on  which 
figures  have  recently  been  given,  coupled  with  public 
construction,  mostly  schoolhouses,  which  makes  a  much 
better  showing  than  at  this  time  last  year. 

Pig  Iron. — There  is  not  much  change  in  general  con- 
ditions, but  the  inquiries  seem  to  indicate  that  the  busi- 
ness outlook  is  more  satisfactory  than  it  was  at  this 
time  last  month.  Importers  report  that  sales  for  De- 
cember thus  far  for  future  delivery  are  better  than  for 
the  last  two  months.  Prices  are  a  trifle  easier,  the 
quotable  range  now  being  from  $32  to  $34  per  ton, 
and  several  lots  have  recently  changed  hands  within 
these  figures  for  January  delivery.  While  these  lots 
were  around  500  to  600  tons,  they  seem  to  be  regarded 
as  an  indication  that  consumers  have  allowed  their 
supplies  to  get  down  to  a  very  low  quantity  and  addi- 
tional buying  orders  are  looked  for.  There  is  some 
tonnage  on  the  way,  but  none  is  expected  to  arrive 
before  the  middle  of  next  month.  The  trading  in  pig 
iron  has  been  gradually  growing  less  for  the  last  two 
months,  so  that  the  orders  of  the  past  ten  days  are 
regarded  as  an  indication  that  the  worst  of  the  dullness 
is  past.  Reports  from  Los  Angeles  say  that  while 
activity  is  still  marked  there,  it  is  a  little  more  quiet 
than  two  weeks  ago. 

Finished  Steel  and  Iron.— Both  mills  and  foundries 
report  business  fair  in  volume,  and  while  there  is  not 
enough  to  cause  any  accumulation  of  orders,  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  keep  labor  forces  steadily  employed  for  prompt 
filling  of  orders.  Stocks  of  merchant  bars  in  hands  of 
consumers  are  reported  low  and  prices  are  firmly  held 
at  $3.75,  with  no  small  lots  selling  under  $4.  The  de- 
mand for  structural  steel  continues  good,  with  prices 
held  steady.    There  has  been  some  sale  of  wire  and  rods 
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for  shipment  to  Japan,  but  this  trade  has  not  been  up 
to  expectations,  the  statement  being  made  that  the 
great  bulk  of  this  business  has  been  placed  with  buyers 
on  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  Sales  of  reinforcing  material 
are  reported  fairly  large  for  this  part  of  the  State,  with 
prices  unchanged  and  firmly  held. 

Coke. — Buyers  are  slow  in  making  any  commitments 
outside  of  the  usual  routine  business.  Three  cargoes  of 
moderate  tonnage  are  on  the  way,  the  first,  expected  to 
arrive  about  Dec.  20,  is  practically  all  spoken  for.  The 
second  will  arrive  about  Jan.  15,  and  the  third  some  ten 
days  later.  The  price  is  a  trifle  lower  than  two  weeks 
ago,  $21,  being  now  a  full  figure.  There  is  not  much 
demand,  but  traders  expect  improvement  early  in  the 
new  year,  probably  in  January. 

Old  Material. — Buyers  are  purchasing  in  small  quan- 
tities, and  although  there  has  been  some  concession  in 
prices,  it  failed  to  stimulate  trade.  The  quotable  range 
is  now  $13.50  to  $14  for  the  San  Francisco  region  and 
from  50c.  to  $1  lower  in  the  Los  Angeles  field.  The 
slackening  down  of  the  oil  industry  and  the  resultant 
decrease  in  demand  for  well  equipment  has  had  marked 
effect  on  the  demand  for  old  material.  Receipts  are 
ample  for  all  requirements,  and  the  quoted  prices  are 
rather  easy.  A  cargo  aggregating  some  1200  tons  is 
expected  from  the  Mexican  coast  within  the  next  week 
or  so. 


Buffalo 

Furnaces  Asking  Somewhat  Higher  Prices — 
Sales  Very  Light 

Buffalo,  Dec.  18. — Disinterest  on  the  part  of  pig 
iron  buyers,  following  the  extraordinary  buying  in 
November,  is  further  emphasized  by  holiday  quietness. 
While  the  greater  number  of  consumers  bought  first 
quarter  requirements  last  month,  surveys  in  the  district 
show  that  considerable  iron  is  to  be  bought,  but  that 
the  placing  of  this  will  probably  go-  over  until  the  new 
year.  The  wide  range  of  prices  asked  by  Buffalo  pro- 
ducers has  been  somewhat  shortened;  one  furnace  which 
did  not  share  to  a  large  extent  in  the  recent  buying 
activity  was  asking  $21.50  as  compared  with  another 
producer  having  a  comfortable  back  log,  asking  $23, 
base.  Recent  quotations,  however,  show  the  minimum 
for  silicon  1.75  to  2.25  to  be  $22,  quoted  by  furnaces, 
but  brokers  are  selling  some  No.  2X  at  $22  and  No.  IX 
at  $22.50.  The  practice  of  considering  every  inquiry 
separately  before  prices  are  given  out  is  being  continued 
by  two  sellers.  One  furnace  quoting  $22  for  silicon 
1.75  to  2.25  is  asking  differentials  of  $1  on  higher 
silicons,  but  it  is  still  possible  to  buy  furnace  iron  on 
the  50c.  differential  scale.  Total  sales  are  less  than 
5000  tons.  Small  tonnages  of  malleable  have  been  sold 
at  $23,  furnace. 

We  quote   f.o.b.,   gross   ton,   Buffalo,   as  follows : 
No.  1  foundry,  sil.  2.75  to  3.25.  .  .$22.50  to  $23.00 
No.  2  foundry,  sil.  2.25  to  2.75...    22.00  to    22.50 

No.   2  plain,  sil.  1.75   to  2.25 21.50  to    22.00 

Basic     22.00 

Malleable   22.00 

Lake  Superior  charcoal 29.28 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel. — Buying  for  immediate  de- 
livery is  the  only  business  in  this  market,  and  demand 
for  bars,   shapes   and   plates   is   dull.      Of  these  three 
products,  bars  are  livelier  than  the  others,  but  prices 
on  the   three  lines  hold   uniformly.     Sheet   prices   are 
being  shaded  on  orders  that  call  for  prompt  shipment, 
and    3.80c.   for   black   and    4.90c.   for   galvanized    have 
been  done  where  deliveries  are  to  be  made  this  month. 
On  first  quarter  sheet  business,  however,  the  schedule 
is  being  observed.     Bolt  demand  is  slow,  but  this  quiet- 
ness is  not  attributed  to  the  new  list  of  discounts.    The 
whole  market  is  on  the  threshold  of  holiday  inactivity. 
We   quote   warehouse   prices   Buffalo  as   follows: 
Structural   shapes.    3.G5c. ;    plates.    3.65c. :    soft    steel 
bars,   3.55c. ;   hoops,    4.65c. ;   bands,    4.35c. :   blue    an- 
nealed sheets.   No.   10  gage,   4.30c.;   galvanized  steel 
sheets.    No.    28    gage,    6.10c. ;    black    sheets.    No.    28 
gage,  5c. ;  cold  rolled  round  shafting,  4.45c. 

Old  Material. — Between  10,000  and  15,000  tons  of 
heavy  melting  steel  have  been  sold.     Demand  X)utside 


the  district  is  better  for  all  scrap.  Some  of  the  steel 
tonnages  were  for  immediate  delivery,  the  buyers  find- 
ing that  they  had  almost  reduced  their  stocks  to  the 
point  of  exhaustion. 

We  quote  f.o.b..  gross  ton.  Buffalo,  as  follows: 

Heavy  melting  steel $17.50  to  $18.00 

Low  phos-.  0.04  and  under 20.00  to    21.00 

No.    1   railroad   wrought 14.00  to    15.00 

Car  wheels    18.00  to    18.50 

Machine  shop   turning.s 10.00  to    11.00 

Cast  iron  borings 12.50  to    13.00 

No.    1    busheling 14.00  to    15.00 

.Stove  plate    17.00  to    17.25 

Grate  bars    16.00  to    16.50 

Bundled  sheet  stampings 10.00  to    11.00 

Hydraulic  compressed    14.00  to    14.50 

Railroad  malleable   19.50  to    20.50 

No.  1  machinery  cast 19.50  to    20.50 


Cleveland 


Heavy     Buying     of     Steel     by     Automobile 
Companies 

Cleveland,  Dec.  18.— Buying  by  the  automobile  in- 
dustry reported  under  way  last  week  has  continued  and 
during  the  past  few  days  a  heavy  tonnage  was  placed 
in  various  steel  products.  Much  additional  business 
from  the  same  source  is  under  negotiation.  Most  of 
the  automobile  companies  are  buying  for  three  months' 
requirements  and  are  arranging  their  schedules  for 
large  production.  The  Ford  Motor  Co.  is  taking  up 
purchases  of  one  line  of  steel  products  at  a  time,  and 
during  the  week  placed  close  to  30,000  tons  of  steel. 
This  is  in  addition  to  a  round  tonnage  of  alloy  steel 
purchases  previously  reported  and  does  not  include 
sheets.  A  Cleveland  manufacturer  of  automobile  parts 
has  purchased  12,000  tons  of  carbon  and  6000  tons  of 
silicon  manganese  steel  covering  its  first  half  require- 
ments. A  leading  Cleveland  automobile  company  has 
placed  orders  directly  for  steel  or  for  parts  for  10,000 
cars  covering  a  schedule  production  for  about  four 
months  and  a  great  deal  of  business  in  forging  and 
other  parts  is  being  placed  with  parts  manufacturers. 
Large  orders  have  also  been  placed  for  special  sections 
for  tire  bases  and  rims  for  passenger  car  and  truck 
wheels.  The  Ford  Motor  Co.  has  advised  suppliers  of 
material  that  its  plant  will  be  shut  down  for  inventory 
only  from  Dec.  28  to  Jan.  1.  Outside  of  the  automobile 
industry  considerable  business  has  been  placed  in  first 
quarter  contracts,  largely  for  bars,  and  some  of  the 
contracts  are  for  the  first  half.  There  is  also  an  in- 
crease in  the  demand  for  small  lot  orders  to  fill  in 
depleted  stocks.  Sentimentally  the  market  shows  a 
marked  improvement  and  prices  on  some  lines  display 
firmer  tendency.  In  structural  steel,  the  outstanding 
award  of  the  week  was  the  placing  of  6400  tons  of 
steel  for  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers  bank 
and  office  building,  Cleveland,  to  the  Bethlehem  Steel 
Co.  An  unusually  large  amount  of  structural  work  is 
being  figured  on  for  this  season  of  the  year.  The 
plate  market  continues  quiet,  with  no  change  in  the 
recent  price  spread  of  2.40c.  to  2.50c.  Hot-rolled  strip 
steel  is  firmer,  but  a  good  tonnage  would  probably 
still  bring  out  a  2.75c.  price  for  wide  sections.  Hoop 
and  band  mills  are  trying  to  hold  to  3c. 

Jobbers  quote  steel  bars.  3.36c.;  plates  and 
structural  shapes,  3.46c. ;  No.  28  black  sheets,  4.40c. 
to  4.65c. ;  No.  28  galvanized  sheets.  5.60c.  to  5.S0c. ; 
No.  10  blue  annealed  sheets,  3.60c.  to  4c. ;  cold 
rolled  rounds,  3.90c.  ;  flats,  squares  and  hexagons. 
4.40c.  ;  hoops  and  bands,  1  in.  and  wider  and  20  sage 
or  heavier.  4.16c. ;  narrower  than  1  in.  or  lighter 
than  No.  20  gage.  4.66c.:  No.  9  annealed  wire.  $3.50 
per  100  lb.;  No.  9  galvanized  wire.  $3.95  per  100  lb.; 
common  wire  nails,  $3.60  base  per  100  lb. 

Pig  Iron. — There  is  little  activity,  as  most  con- 
sumers are  under  contract,  and  those  who  have  not  yet 
bought  are  disposed  to  wait  until  the  first  of  the  year. 
However,  some  small  lot  sales  are  being  made  and  the 
volume  of  business  is  fully  as  good  as  it  was  previous  to 
the  recent  buying  movement.  One  producer  reports 
several  sales  during  the   week  aggregating  3000  tons. 
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A  number  of  new  inquiries  have  come  out,  including  one 
for  2000  tons  of  malleable  iron  and  another  for  500 
tons  of  foundry  iron.  The  promising  outlook  in  the 
automobile  field  indicates  further  buyint:  by  automo- 
bile foundries.  One  maker  of  automobile  equipment 
who  had  previously  purchased  a  round  tonnage  of  iron 
placed  ftOO  tons  additional  during  the  week.  In  steel 
making  grades,  local  producers  have  quoted  on  the  in- 
quiry for  7000  tons  of  basic  iron  from  the  Follansbce 
Bros.  Co.  and  an  inquiry  for  5000  tons  of  basic  iron 
has  come  from  a  Canton  consumer.  Prices  are  firm 
and  show  little  change.  The  usual  quotation  on  foundry 
iron  by  lake  furnaces  is  $22.50,  although  one  500-ton  lot 
was  sold  to  a  nearby  consumer  at  .?24.  In  Cleveland 
$22.50  at  furnace  is  still  quoted  for  foundry  iron  for 
local  delivery,  although  one  producer  is  asking  $23. 
Valley  quotations  on  foundry  and  malleable  iron  range 
from  $22  to  $22.50.  Consumers  generally  are  taking  all 
their  iron  on  contract  and  December  shipments  show  a 
gain  over  November. 

Quotations  below,  except  on  basic  and  low  phos- 
phorus iron,  are  delivered  Cleveland,  and  for  local 
iron  include  a  50c.  switching  charge.  Ohio  silvery 
and  Southern  iron  prices  are  based  on  a  $3.02  freight 
rate   from  Jackson   and   $6   rate   from   Birmingham: 

Basic.  Valley  furnace $21.00 

Northern   No.   2   fdy..  sil.   1.75   to 

2.25    23.00 

Southern  fdy..  sil.  1.75  to  2.25...  27.00 

Malleable    23.00 

Ohio  silvery,  8  per  cent. ........  35.52 

Standard    low   phos.,   Valley   fur- 
nace     $29. 00  to    30.00 

Sheets. — Considerable  additional  business  in  auto- 
mobile body  sheets  was  booked  during  the  week.  The 
Ford  Motor  Co.,  which  inquired  for  30,000  ton.s  for  the 
first  quarter,  is  under.stood  to  have  purchased  a  large 
part  of  that  tonnage.  While  there  are  intimations 
that  this  company  was  able  to  secure  concessions  from 
the  5.35c.  price,  there  is  no  definite  confirmation  of 
this.  Although  the  sheet  market  is  firmer,  some  of  the 
mills  are  taking  black  sheets  at  3.75c.  for  January  roll- 
ing, and  concessions  of  $2  a  ton  to  2.90c.  are  still  being 
made  on  blue  annealed  sheets.  Consumers,  as  a  rule, 
are  not  inclined  to  buy  for  extended  requirements,  al- 
though some  have  placed  first  quarter  contracts  at 
regular  prices. 

Reinforcing  Bars. — Bids  will  be  taken  Dec.  21  for 
600  tons  for  the  Buhl  Building  at  Detroit.  The  Brother- 
hood of  Locomotive  Engineers'  Building,  Cleveland, 
will  require  480  tons,  which  will  probably  be  placed 
this  week.  Prices  on  soft  steel  reinforcing  bars  lack 
firmness,  due  probably  to  the  competition  of  rerolled 
bars.  Quotations  as  low  as  2.30c.  are  not  uncommon 
on  the  former,  and  a  desirable  order  would  probably 
bring  out  a  2.25c.  price.  Rail  steel  bars  are  unchanged 
at  2.10c. 

Semi-Finished  Steel — Consumers  are  holding  back 
in  placing  sheet  bars  for  the  first  quarter,  not  being 
satisfied  that  the  regular  $42.50  price  will  hold,  but  no 
concessions  from  this  price  are  being  made.  A  number 
of  inquiries  are  pending.  A  leading  local  producer  has 
taken  several  first  quarter  contracts,  subject  to  prices 
prevailing  at  time  of  shipment. 

Bolts,  Nuts  and  Rivets. — A  good  volume  of  bolt  and 
nut  business  has  come  out  in  first  quarter  contracts 
at  regular  prices,  which  are  firmly  held.  Current  orders 
are  fair  for  this  time  of  the  year.  Rivets  are  firm  at 
2.90c.  Some  consumers  are  placing  rivet  contracts  for 
the  first  quarter. 

Coke. — There  is  a  fair  volume  of  activity  in  foundry 
coke  contracts  for  the  first  quarter  and  first  half.  Con- 
tract business  is  being  placed  at  $6.50  for  high  grade 
Connellsville  fuel  and  at  $6.75  for  Wise  County  coke. 
Quotations  for  Connellsville  foundry  coke  for  spot  ship- 
ment range  from  $5  to  $6.50. 

Old  Material. — The  market  became  more  active  dur- 
ing the  week  and  rather  large  tonnages  of  heavy  melt- 
ing steel,  machine  shop  turnings  and  mixed  borings  and 
turnings  were  purchased  by  northern  Ohio  mills.  One 
Cleveland  consumer  bought  a  round  tonnage  of  heavy 
melting  steel  and  another  a  small  tonnage  of  turnings. 
Prices  paid  were  $17.50  to  $18  for  heavy  melting  steel 
and  $14  for  machine  shop  turnings  and  mixed  borings 
and  turnings.  The  buying  has  subsided  and  not  much 
activity  is  expected  during  the  remainder  of  the  year, 
as  some  of  the  mills  will  defer  purchasing  until  Janu- 


ary. The  market  is  very  firm  and  dealers  have  paid  as 
high  as  $14.50  for  mixed  borings  and  turnings.  Dealers 
also  during  the  advancing  market  have  been  compelled 
to  i)ay  for  other  grades  more  than  prices  at  which  they 
have  made  sales.  Prices  are  unchanged  with  the  ex- 
ception of  an  advance  of  50c.  a  ton  on  old  rails  and 
flashings. 

We  quote  dealers'  prices  f.o.b.  Cleveland  per  gross 

Heavy   melting   steel $16.50  to  $17.00 

Ralls  for  rolling   17.25  to  17.75 

Ralls  under  3  ft 17.50  to  17.75 

Low   phosphorus  melting 18.50  to  19.00 

Cast    borings    13.25  to  13.50 

Machine  shop  turnings 12.50  to  13.00 

Mixed  borings  and  short  turnings  13.25  to  13.75 

Compressed  sheet  steel 13.25  to  13.75 

Railroad    wrought    15.00  to  16.00 

Railroad    malleable    19,75  to  20.25 

Liftht   bundled   sheet   stampings..  11.25  to  11.50 

Steel   axle   turnings 14.00  to  14.50 

No.   1   cast 21.00  to  22.00 

No.    1    bu.shellng 13.00  to  13.25 

Drop    forge    flashings    13.25  to  13.50 

Railroad    grate    bars 18.00  to  18.50 

Stove    plate    18.00  to  18.50 

Pipes  and  flues 13.00  to  13.50 


Philadelphia 


Activity  in  Steel  and  Pig  Iron  at  Low  Ebb — 
Steel  Scrap  Sold  at  $17.50 

Philadelphia,  Dec.  18. — With  inventory  period  at 
hand  the  eastern  Pennsylvania  steel  and  pig  iron  trade 
finds  buying  activity  almost  at  the  minimum  for  the 
year,  and  the  general  attitude  is  one  of  watchful  wait- 
ing for  what  the  new  year  may  bring  forth.  The  pig 
iron  market  is  as  dull  as  it  was  before  the  inception  of 
the  recent  large  buying  movement,  while  finished  steel 
consumers  and  jobbers  are  putting  off  salesmen  with 
the  excuse  that  they  will  wait  until  January  before 
considering  any  further  orders  beyond  the  merest 
needs  of  the  moment.  Steel  companies  which  have  had 
on  their  books  unfilled  fourth  quarter  contracts  with 
customers  have  generally  been  able  to  obtain  specifica- 
tions in  full  with  the  understanding  that  shipments  are 
not  to  be  made  until  after  Jan.  1. 

The  scrap  market  is  the  only  branch  of  the  trade 
that  shows  any  real  activity.  An  Eastern  steel  com- 
pany bought  12,000  tons  of  heavy  melting  steel  at 
$17.50,  the  highest  price  obtained  in  this  market  since 
July  last. 

Pig  Iron. — Eastern  Pennsylvania  furnaces  generally 
have  enough  business  on  their  books  to  carry  them 
pretty  well  through  the  first  quarter;  hence  there  is  no 
disquietude  over  the  fact  that  business  has  dropped  to 
almost  nothing  following  the  recent  buying  movement. 
Prices  are  well  maintained  at  $23,  base,  for  foundry 
grades,  and  on  carload  lots,  which  have  made  up  the 
bulk  of  the  limited  sales  of  the  past  week,  $23..50,  base, 
has  been  obtained  by  some  furnaces.  No  further  de- 
mand for  basic  has  developed  beyond  the  3000-ton  sale 
reported  a  week  ago.  A  fair  demand  for  low  phos- 
phorus exists,  but  domestic  furnaces  are  compelled  to 
meet  the  competition  of  foreign  iron,  which  is  now 
being  offered  at  $27.50  and  $28,  f.o.b.  cars,  Philadel- 
phia. Domestic  furnaces  quote  about  the  same  prices, 
but  have  higher  freight  rates  to  some  consuming  points 
in  the  Philadelphia  district.  The  Hokendauqua  furnace 
of  the  Reading  Iron  Co.  will  remain  in  blast  and  has 
bought  its  coke  supply  for  first  quarter. 

The  following  quotations   are,  with   the  exception 
of    those    on    low    phosphorus    iron,    for    delivery    at 
Philadelphia  and   include  freight  rates  varying  from 
76  cents  to  $1.63  per  gross  ton  : 
East.  Pa.  No.  2  plain,  1.75  to  2.25 

sil $23.76  to  $24.13 

East.  Pa.  No.  2X,  2.25  to  2.75  sil.   24.26  to    24.63 

East.  Pa.   No.   IX 24.76  to    25.13 

Virginia  No.   2  plain,   1.75   to  2.25 

sil 29.17  to    30.17 

Virginia  No.  2X.  2.25  to  2,75  sil..    30,17  to    30.67 

Basic  delivered   e.-istern   Pa 23,25  to    23,50 

Gray   forge    23,00  to    23,60 

Malleable     24.25  to    24.50 

Standard    low    phos,     (f,o.b.    fur- 
nace)         27,50  to    28.00 

Copper   bearing   low  phos.    (f.ob. 

furnace)    2S  00 
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Ferroalloys. — One  domestic  producer  of  ferromanga- 
nese  now  holds  firmly  to  $109,  furnace,  as  its  minimum 
quotation,  while  another  is  disinclined  to  sell  below 
?115,  having  enough  orders  on  hand  to  satisfy  its 
immediate  desires.  English  ferromanganese  at  $110, 
seaboard,  is  being  neglected  on  account  of  the  lower 
domestic   prices. 

Semi-Finished  Steel.— A  sale  of  500  tons  of  forging 
billets  at  $45,  Pittsburgh,  is  the  first  transaction  of 
importance  to  test  the  market  in  some  weeks.  Rerolling 
billets  are  quoted  at  $40,  Pittsburgh. 

Plates. — Some  of  the  Eastern  plate  mills  will  be 
shut  down  on  Saturday,  to  remain  idle  until  Jan.  2. 
Plate  orders  are  being  received  in  driblets  not  sufficient 
in  the  aggregate  to  give  any  of  the  mills  a  satisfactory 
operation.  With  few  inquiries  for  more  than  a  carload 
to  100  tons,  there  is  no  real  test  of  prices.  Nearly  all 
mills  quote  2.40c.,  Pittsburgh,  on  the  small  volume  of 
current  business. 

Structural  Material.— While  the  Philadelphia  district 
is  not  furnishing  much  plain  material  tonnage  to  the 
mills,  other  districts  have  shown  a  notable  improve- 
ment in  business  and  the  leading  Eastern  independent 
is  in  better  position  as  to  backlog  than  it  has  been  in 
months.  Prices  show  no  marked  weakness,  the  situa- 
tion being  about  the  same  as  in  recent  weeks,  plain 
material  being  available  at  2.35c.  to  2.50c.,  Pittsburgh, 
according  to  the  mill  and  the  character  and  size  of  the 
specification. 

Bars. — Steel  bar  makers  are  holding  firmly  to  2.40c., 
Pittsburgh,  the  only  deviation  from  this  price  appar- 
ently being  on  reinforcing  steel,  which  occasionally  is 
sold  at  2.30c.  Eastern  bar  iron  mills  have  announced 
a  reduction  of  $1  a  ton  to  2.30c.,  Pittsburgh. 

Bolts,  Nuts  and  Rivets.— Discounts  on  bolts,  nuts 
and  rivets  for  first  quarter  contracts  are  now  on  the 
basis  of  60  and  10  per  cent  off  list  on  large  machine 
bolts,  cut  threads,  with  the  usual  differentials  on  allied 
items. 

Old  Material.— A  sale  of  12,000  tons  of  heavy  melt- 
ing steel  to  an  Eastern  steel  company  at  $17.50  deliv- 
ered has  advanced  scrap  prices  another  notch,  several 
grades  being  50c.  or  more  higher  than  a  week  ago. 
Another  sale  in  the  Pittsburgh  district  at  $19  deliv- 
ered has  had  a  strengthening  effect  also  on  this  mar- 
ket. Interstate  Commerce  Commission  Order  No.  20 
has  superseded  I.  C.  C.  A59,  putting  into  effect  Dec. 
26  an  advance  in  freight  rates  on  scrap  from  Boston 
rate  points  to  points  in  the  Pittsburgh  district.  The 
present  rate  of  $5.53  will  become  $5.57  over  the  Penn- 
sylvania Lines  and  $5.70  over  other  lines. 

/iio,^'^.^"°S®,f°'"  delivery  at  consuming  points  in  this 
district  as  tollows : 

_        No.   1  heavy  melting  steel $17.00  to  $17  50 

Scrap   rails    17.00  to  17.50 

Steel   rails  for   rolling 19.00  to  19  50 

No.   1   low  plios..  heavy   0.04  and 

^  ""fer    22.00  to  23.00 

Couplers   and   knuekle.s 20.00  to  21.00 

Cast-iron  car  wheels I9.r,0  to  20.00 

KoUed   steel    wheels 20.00  to  21.00 

.N'o.    1    railroad   wrought 18.50  to  19.00 

No.  1  yard  wrought 16.00  to  17.00 

No.  1  forge  fire 14.50  to  15.00 

Bundled  sheets    (for  steel  works)  14.50  to  15  00 
Mixed  borings  and   turnings    'for 

blast  furnace  use) 12.00  to  13.00 

Machine  shop  turnings   (for  steel 

works  use)    14.50  to  15.00 

Machine  shop  turnings   (for  roU- 

mg  mill  use) 15.00  to  15,50 

Heavy  axle  turnings   (or  equiva- 

^■ent)     15.00  to  15.50 

Cast    borings     (for    steel     works 

and    rolling   mills) 14.00  to  15.00 

Cast  borings  (for  chemical  plants)  15.00  to  16.00 

No.  1  cast 20.00  to  21.00 

Heavy   breakable   cast    (for  steel 

„P'ants)    18.00  to  18.50 

Railroad  grate  bars 17.00  to  17.50 

Stove  plate   (for  steel  plant  use)  17.00  to  17.50 

Railroad    malleable    18.00  to  18.50 

Wrought  iron  and  soft  steel  pipes 

and   tubes    (new  speciHcations)  16.50  to  17.00 

Shafting     22.00  to  22.50 

Steel   axles    22.00  to  22.50 

Sheets. — A  leading  Eastern  maker  of  blue  annealed 
sheets  has  booked  a  few  first  quarter  contracts  at  3c., 
Pittsburgh.     Black   and   galvanize<l   sheets   are   not   so 


firmly  held,  and  there  are  reports  of  concessions  of  $2 
and  $3  a  ton  from  the  so-called  regular  quotations  of 
3.85c.  for  black  and  5c.  for  galvanized. 

Warehouse  Business. — Consumers  are  piecing  out 
their  year-end  requirements  with  items  from  jobbers' 
stocks,  and  there  is  a  fair  volume  of  warehouse  busi- 
ness. Prices  are  unchanged,  and  for  local  delivery  are 
as  follows: 

Soft  steel  bars  and  small  shapes,  3.47c.;  iron 
bars  (except  bands),  3.47c.;  round  edge  iron,  3.75c.; 
round  edge  steel,  iron  finished,  1 1/.  x  1/2  in.,  3.75c. ; 
round  edge  steel  planished.  4.55c,  ;  tank  steel  plates, 
J4  in.  and  heavier,  3.57c. :  tank  steel  plates,  ft  in., 
3.82c. ;  blue  annealed  steel  sheets,  No.  10  gage, 
4  10c.;  black  sheets.  No.  28  gage,  5.15c.;  galvanized 
sheets.  No,  28  gage,  6,25c, ;  square  twisted  and  de- 
formed steel  bars,  3,57c,  ;  structural  shapes,  3,57c,  ; 
diamond  pattern  plates,  H-in„  5,40c,;  -ft-in.,  5,60c,; 
spring  steel,  5c, ;  round  cold-rolled  steel,  4,35c, ; 
squares  and  hexagons,  cold-rolled  steel,  4,85c, ;  steel 
hoops,  1  in,  and  wider.  No.  20  gage  and  heavier, 
4.27c. ;  narrower  than  1  in.,  all  gages,  4.77c, ;  steel 
bands.  No.  12  gage  to  ft-in.,  inclusive,  4.27c.  ;  rails, 
3,47c, ;  tool  steel,  S,50c,  ;  Norway  iron,  7c. 

Coke. — Pressure  to  sell  blast  furnace  coke  for  ship- 
ment before  the  end  of  the  year  has  brought  some  quo- 
tations as  low  as  $3.90,  Connellsville.  For  first  quarter 
the  price  situation  is  unchanged,  $4.50  to  $5  being 
quoted.  Foundry  coke  is  available  at  $4.75  to  $5.50, 
ovens,  according  to  grade. 


Youngstown  Scrap  Market 

YouNGSTOWN,  Dec.  18 — More  activity  is  reported 
this  week  by  dealers  in  scrap,  involving  chiefly  the 
heavy  grades.  A  number  of  sales,  involving  small-lot 
tonnages,  were  closed  within  the  past  few  days,  while 
melters  are  putting  forth  inquiries  for  tonnage  re- 
quired during  the  first  quarter  of  1924. 

In  view  of  the  recent  activity  in  scrap  in  nearby 
districts,  involving  the  heavy  melting  grades,  this 
grade  is  now  quotable  at  $19  in  the  Mahoning  Valley, 
an  increase  of  $1  per  ton  within  the  past  two  weeks, 
and  comparing  with  a  range  from  $17  to  $17.50  three 
weeks  ago. 

Dealers  here  are  inclined  to  believe  that  the  current 
market  of  $19  is  firm,  and  are  bidding  up  on  supplies 
to  cover  short  sales.  One  of  the  leading  interests, 
however,  states  that  it  is  not  among  those  reported 
to  have  bid  from  $18.50  to  $18.75,  and  states  that  it 
is  not  inclined  to  go  to  this  figure  at  this  time. 

Other  grades  of  scrap  have  not  been  materially 
affected  by  the  advance  in  heavy  melting.  Compressed 
sheet  steel  is  held  at  $16.50  maximum,  machine  shop 
turnings  at  $14  and  cast  iron  borings  at  $14. 


Pennsylvania  to  Improve  Erie  Ore  Docks 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  has  provided  for  en- 
largement of  coal  and  ore-handling  facilities  at  its 
docks  at  Parade  Street,  Erie,  Pa.,  and  has  purchased 
the  necessary  equipment,  including  a  Mead-Morrison 
unloader.  Cost  of  the  improvements,  as  stated  by  an 
official  of  the  railroad,  will  be  $80,000.  The  dock  at 
present  is  equipped  with  one  electric  Hulett  and  one 
Mead-Morrison  combination  bridge  and  unloader  with 
10-ton  and  9-ton  buckets  respectively.  Present  capacity 
is  16,000  tons  of  ore  per  20-hr.  day,  and  there  is 
storage  capacity  for  300,000  tons. 


The  November  wage  distribution  of  $6,928,981  by 
Youngstown  industries  represents  a  decline  of  $54,889, 
as  compared  with  the  October  disbursements,  but  is  a 
gain  of  $1,189,524  over  November,  1922.  For  the  first 
11  months  of  this  year,  the  city's  industries  have  paid 
$71,244,679  in  wages,  comparing  with  $54,046,347  dis- 
tributed during  the  12  months  of  1922  and  $50,384,741 
paid  in  1921.  An  annual  payroll  for  1923  of  $77,000,- 
000  is  forecast,  the  second  largest  in  the  history  of  the 
city  and  comparing  with  $94,000,000,  distributed  in 
1920. 
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British    Inm   and   Steel  Market 


I'i^;    Ik.m    I'iini    ;iii<l    A.  live;    Sl.rl    Strong -Lnrge 

|{ail   an.l   Car  Or.l.rs    I'la<v,l      Kulir   I'lates 

OnVrod  iit  Low  Price 

(Bu   Cable) 

London,  England,  Dec.  18. 

Thoutrh  llif  holidays  are  near,  pip:  iron  is  firm  and 
aitive.  There  i.s  particularly  keen  demand  for  hema- 
tite for  the  domestic  trade.  Two  additional  furnaces 
have  been  blown  in,  making  a  total  of  46  Cleveland 
furnaces  now  operating,  including  14  on  foundry  and 
forge   iron,    16    on    hematite   and    16   on   other   grades. 

Hematite  is  advancing  though  supplies  are  in- 
creasing. Foreign  ore  is  quieter.  Sellers  of  Bilbao 
Rubio  ask  24s.  ($.^).26)  ;  buyers  offer  23s.  ($5.04) 
c.i.f.  Tees. 

Exports  for  November  include  47,437  tons  of  pig 
iron  and  a  total  of  394,891  tons  of  iron  and  steel. 

Steel  is  -strong,  with  an  upward  tendency  on  in- 
creased domestic  bookings.  The  plate  rollers  are  well 
filled  for  four  to  eight  weeks.  There  are  good  Con- 
tinental inquiries  but  little  business  resulting.  Export 
buying  generally  is  poor. 

Rail  orders  to  the  amount  of  £1,000,000  ($4,380,000) 
have  been  placed  by  the  London,  Midland,  Scottish 
Railroad;  also  £1,000,000  in  mineral  wagons  (coal  and 
ore  ears).  The  Indian  railroads  are  buying  28.5  cars 
from  the  Metropolitan  Railway  Wagon  Co. 

Continental  steel  is  weaker  but  prices  are  not  yet 
sufficiently  low  to  attract  buyers.  There  is  some 
Indian  demand  on  a  fair  scale. 

British  works  have  bought  basic  pig  iron  at  £4  ll^^s. 
($20.04)  f.o.b.  Hamburg.  Sheet  bars  are  being  sold 
at  £6  13%s.  ($29.24)  f.o.b.  Antwerp.  The  German 
Ruhr  works  are  oflfering  plates  at  £7  15s.  (1.51c.  per 
lb.)    f.o.b. 

Tin  plate  demand  is  less  excited  but  buying  still 
is  good  for  both  domestic  and  export  trade.  The  works 
are  well  sold  up. 

Galvanized  sheets  are  weak  on  the  appearance  of 
needy  sellers  but  the  works  generally  are  well  filled. 
The  main  overseas  demand  is  sluggish. 

Japanese    demand    for    black    sheets    is    spreading 


over  .March  but  makers  have  little  to  .sell  before  April, 
May  and  June.  Merchants  are  securing  premiums 
for   thin   sheets   for   early   shipment. 

We   quote   per   gross    ton,    except    where   otherwise 

stated,  f.o.b.  makers'  works,  with  American  equivalent 

figured  at  $4.38  per  £1,  as  follows: 

iMjiham   coke,  delivered  £1    IS^s.  to£l    19h.  t8.43  to    IS.54 

Hillmo   Hul.lo  oret 1      4  5.26 

<"levi-laii(l  .No,  1  foundry  r>     6%  23.32! 

rievcland  .\o.  3  foundry  5      0  21.90 

Clevclanil  .No.  4  foundry  4   19  21. 6S 

Clevelimil  No.  4  forge.  .  4    IS  21.46 

Cleveland   basic    5     0  21.90 

Hast   Coast   mixed r,      2'/,      to    T,      SVi  22.45  to    22.67 

East  Coast  hematite...  4   19         to    r>     0  21.68  to    21. 9» 

Ferromanganese    17      0  74.46 

Ferromanganese*    17      0  74.46 

Ralls.   60   lb.  and   up...  8   U,  to    9   IS  3S.32  to    42.70 

Billets    8      5  to    S    1.1  36.13  to    38.32 

Sheet  and  tin  plate  bars, 

Welsh    8   18%  39.1.'; 

Tin  plates,  base  box ,. .  1      X%     to    1     4%        5.20  to      5.31 

C.  per  Lb. 

Ship    plates    9    TO  to  10      0  1.86  to      1.95 

Boilerplates    13     n         to  13   10  2.54  to      2.64 

Tees    10     0  to  10   10  1.95  to      2.05 

Channels    9      r,  to    9   15  1.81  to       1.91 

Beams    9     0  to    9   10  1.7G  to      1.86 

Round  bars.    %   to  3  In.  10     5  to  10   15  2.00  to       2,10 

Galvanized  sheets,  24  g.  18   12'/.  3,64 

Black  sheets.  24  gage..  14      0  2.74 

Black   sheets,    Japanese 

speciflcations    15      5  2.98 

Steel  hoops 12   10  &  12   15»  2,44   &      2. 49* 

Cold    rolled   steel    strip, 

20  gage 17   12%  3,45 

Cotton  ties.  Indian  speci- 
fications      15     0  2.93 

•Export  price.     tEx-ship.  Tees,  nominal. 
Continental    Prices,    All    F.    O.    B.    Channel    Ports 

(Nominal) 

Foundry  pig  iron  : 

Belgium     £4   13%s.  to  £4  15s.     $20.47  to  $20.80 

France     4   ^XV„      to    4    15  20,47  to    20.88 

Luxembure     4    131..      to    4    15  20.47  to    20.80 

Billets   (nominal)  : 

BelRium     6      TV,  27,92 

France-     6      7ii  27,92 

Merchant   bars:  C.  per  Lb. 

Belsium     7   10  to     S      0  1,47  to       1,56 

Luxemburg     7   10  to     S      0  1.47  to       1,56 

France     7    10  to    8      0  1.47  to       1,56 

Joi.sts   (beams)  : 

Belgium     6   18%      to    7      21,4        1.36  to      1,39 

Luxemburg     6   18%      to    7      2%        1.36  to       1,39 

France     fi    18%      to    7      2%        1,36  to       1,39 

Angles  : 

Belgium     8     0  to    8      5  1,56  to       1,61 

%-in.   plates: 

Belgium     7   1714      to    8     2%        1.54  to       1.59 

Germany     7   17%      to    8      2%        1,54  to       1,59 

,»„-in.  plates: 

Luxemburg     7   17i/>      to    8      2%        1.54  to       1.59 

Belgium     7    17%      to    S      2%        1,54  to      1.59 


Domestic    Steel    Demand    Increasing — More    Blast 
Furnaces  Blowing  In 

London,  England,  Nov.  29. — Though  the  country 
is  in  the  throes  of  the  election,  the  iron  and  steel  trades 
in  general  have  suffered  little  ill  effects,  and  in  fact 
some  of  the  works  are  now  busier  than  they  have  been 
for  several  months  past.  The  end  of  the  boilermakers' 
dispute  is,  in  part,  responsible  for  the  stimulus,  releas- 
ing as  it  has  many  important  shipbuilding  jobs,  which 
had  either  been  held  back,  or  which  were  partly  under 
construction.  The  home  demand  for  raw  materials  has 
broadened  considerably,  and  one  or  two  makers  have 
found  it  opportune  to  put  more  furnaces  in  blast. 
Overseas  buying  of  pig  iron  has  also  appeared,  but  in 
no  large  proportion,  though  some  fair  quantities  have 
been  sold  on  continental  account,  but  the  backbone  at 
the  present  time  is  in  the  home  demand  from  steel 
works.  No.  3  Cleveland  is  held  for  100s.  and  indica- 
tions point  to  this  level  being  exceeded  in  the  near 
future.  Hematite  has  also  been  enjoying  improved 
conditions  and  some  good  sales  have  been  made  to 
home  consumers  for  deliveries  spreading  well  forward. 
The  price  of  East  Coast  Mixed  Numbers  is  about  101s. 
6d.  upward. 

As  mentioned  above,  there  is  more  doing  in  the  steel 
trade.  The  shipyards  are  beginning  to  get  back  to 
Work  again,  with  the  result  that  very  recently  plate 
makers   have   received   orders   sufficient   to   keep   them 


rolling  for  a  month  or  more.  Railroad  material  is  also 
being  called  for,  and  further  contracts  are  being  placed. 
Demand  for  specialties  continues  a  prominent  feature, 
tinplates  in  particular  being  in  strong  request  and 
changing  hands  at  advancing  prices.  The  basis  price 
now  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  24s.,  f.o.b.  Galvanized 
sheet  makers  are  husy,  mainly  on  their  Far  Eastern 
contracts  booked  some  time  ago,  and  have  little  to  spare 
for  the  first  quarter  of  next  year.  It  is  interesting  to 
note,  also,  that  the  South  Durham  Iron  &  Steel  Co.  has 
been  contemplating  diversifying  its  manufactured  prod- 
ucts and  has  made  arrangements  to  erect  a  new  plant 
for  the  rolling  of  galvanized  sheets,  while  there  has 
also  been  talk  of  tinplate  production,  but  so  far  only 
the  galvanized  has  been  arranged.  This  plant  is 
situated  in  the  north  of  England  and  will,  therefore,  be 
a  competitor  with  Welsh  producers. 

The  Metropolitan  Vickers  Electrical  Co.,  a  sub- 
sidiary of  Vickers,  Ltd.,  has  been  awarded  a  contract 
by  the  Soviet  Government  for  the  supplying  of  certain 
electrical  apparatus  for  electric  power  stations,  which 
are  at  present  under  construction  in  Russia. 


The  Compressed  Gas  Manufacturers'  Association, 
New  York,  will  hold  its  eleventh  annual  meeting  and 
dinner  on  Jan.  21.  On  Jan.  22  and  23  various  group 
meetings  will  be  held.  The  association  represents  the 
manufacturei's  of  all  industrial  gases. 


Prices  Finished  Iron  and  Steel  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh 

Carload  Lots 


Plates 

Sheared,  tank  quality,  base,  per  lb 2.50c. 

Structural  Materials 

Beams,  channels,  etc.,  base,  per  lb 2.50c. 

Sheet  piling   2.65c. 

Iron  and  Steel  Bars 

Soft  steel  bars,  base,  per  lb 2.40c. 

Soft  steel  bars  for  cold  finishing $3  per  ton  over  base 

Reinfor  :ng  steel  bars,  base 2.40c. 

Refined  iron  bars,  base,  per  lb 3.10c.  to  3.15c. 

Double  refined  iron  bars,  base,  per  lb 4.75c. 

Stay  bolt  iron  bars,  base,  per  lb 7.75c.  to  8c. 


Hot-Rolled  Flats 


Hoops,  base,  per  lb. 
Bands,  base,  per  lb. 
Strips,  base,  per  lb.. 


Cold-Finished  Steel 

Bars  and  shafting,  base,  per  lb 3c. 

Bars,  S.  A.  E.  Series,  Xo.  2100 4.75c. 

Bars,  S.  A.  E.  Series,  No.  2300 6.25c.  to  6.50c. 

Bars,  S-  A.  E.  Series,  No.  3100 5.25c.  to  5.50c. 

Strips,  base,  per  lb 5.00c. 

Wire  Products 

Nails,  base,  per  keg $3.00 

Galvanized  nails,   1  in.  and  over $2.25  over  base 

•Galvanized  nails,  less  than  1  in 2.50  over  base 

Bright  plain  wire,  base.  No.  9  gage,  per  100  lb $2.75 

Annealed  fence  wire,  base,  per  100  lb 2.90 

Spring  wire,  base,  per  100  lb 3.70 

Galvanized  wire.  No.  9,  base,  per  100  lb 3.35 

Galvanized  barbed,  base,  per  100  lb 3.80 

Galvanized  staples,  base,  per  keg 3.80 

Painted  barbed  wire,  base,  per  100  lb 3.45 

Polished  staples,  base,  per  keg 3.45 

Cement  coated  nails,  base,  per  count  keg 2.70 

Bale   ties,  carloads   to  jobbers 75  and  2^  per  cent  oft  list 

Woven  fence,  carloads  (to  jobbers).' 67i4"per  cent  off  list 

Woven  fence,  carloads   (to  retailers) 65  per  cent  off  list 

Bolts  and  Nuts 

Machine  bolts,  small,  rolled  threads, 

60,  10  and  10  per  cent  off  list 
Machine  bolts,  all  sizes,  cut  threads. .  60  and  10  per  cent  off  list 
Carriage  bolts,  %  x  6  in. : 

Smaller  and  shorter,  rolled  threads.  60  and  10  per  cent  off  list 

Carriage  bolts,  cut  threads,  all  sizes 60  per  cent  off  list 

Lag    bolts     65  and  10  per  cent  off  list 

Plow  bolts,  Nos.  1,  2  and  3  heads. .  .50  and  10  per  cent  off  list 

Other  style  heads 20  per  cent  extra 

Machine  bolts,  c.p.c.  and  t.  nuts,  %  x  4  in., 

50  and  10  per  cent  off  list 

Larger  and  longer  sizes 50  and  10  per  cent  off  list 

Hot  pressed  square   or  hex.  nuts,  blank 4.50e.  offlist 

Hot  pressed  nuts,   tapped 4.50c.  off  list 

C.p.c.  and  t.  square  or  hex.  nuts,  blank 4.00c.  off  list 

C.p.c.  and  t.  square  or  hex.  nuts,  tapped 4.00c.  off  list 

Semi-finished  hex.   nuts; 

•fir  in.  and  smaller,  U.  S.  S 80  and  5  per  cent  off  list 

%   in.  and  larger,  U.  S.  S 75  and  5  per  cent  off  list 

Small  sizes,  S.  A.  E SO,  10  and  5  per  cent  offlist 

S.  A.  E.,   %   in.  and  larger 75,  10  and  5  per  cent  off  list 

Stove   bolts   in   packages 75.10  and  5  per  cent  off  list 

Stove  bolts  in  bulk 75. 10.  5  and  tVi.  per  cent  off  list 

Tire  bolts   60  and  10  per  cent  off  list 

Bolt  ends  with  hot  pressed  nuts 60  and  5  per  cent  off  list 

Turnbuckles,  with  ends,    y^   in.  and  smaller. 

50  to  55  and  5  per  cent  off  list 
Turnbuckles,  without  ends.   %  in.  and  smaller, 
_,     ^                                          65  and  5  to  70  and  10  per  cent  off  list 
Washers     5c.  to  5.25c.  off  list 

Semi-Finished  Castellated  and  Slotted  Nuts 


Per  1000 

Per  1000 

S.  A.  E.  U.  S.  S 

t^    ■■ 

$15.00  $15.00 

6.50    7.00 

%-in.  .. 

%-in.  .. 

37.00   37.50 

i-m.  .. 

58.50   60.50 

Larger  sizes — Prices  on  application. 

Cap  and  Set  Screws 

Milled  square  and  hex.  head  cap  screws 70  per  cent  off  list 

Milled  set  screws 70  per  cent  off  list 

Upset   cap   screws 75  and  10  per  cent  off  list 

S.PS«t  set  screws 75  and  10  per  cent  off  list 

Milled  studs 50  and  10  per  cent  off  list 

Rivets 

Large  structural  and  ship  rivets,  base,  per  100  lb $2  90 

*im:.:i   rivets   65,  10  and  5  off  list 


Track  Equipment 

Spikes,  J>5  in.  and  larger,  base,  per  100  lb $3.00  to  $3.15 

Spikes,  -A  m..  ^  in.  and  %  in.,  per  100  lb 3.15  to    3.25 

Spikes,  ft  in 3.15  jo    3  23 

Spikes,  boat  and  barge,  base,  per  100  lb 3.25  to    3.50 

Track  bolts,  %   in  and  larger,  base,  per  100  lb..  4.00  to    4  25 

Track  bolts,   i.^  in.  and  %  in.,  base,  per  100  lb..  5.00  to    5.50 

Tie  plates,  per  100  lb 2.55  to    2  60 

Angle  bars,  base,  per  100  lb 2.75 

Welded  Pipe 

Butt  Weld 


2V2    to   6 

7  and  8 

9  and  10 

11  and  12 


25% 
42% 
48% 


40% 


yrto 

t:: 


2%  .... 

3   to   6  .  . 

7    to     12 


26 


Butt  Weld,  extra  strong,  plain  ends 

%    41  24%    I    2   to   3 61 

%    to    % 47  30%       Vi  to  % -1-19 

V2    53  42%       %    21 

%  1 58  47%        %    28 

1  to   1% 60  49%    I   1    to   1% 30 

Lap  Weld,  extra  strong,  plain  ends 

2  --  - 

to   4 57  46% 

to   6 56  45  Vi 


i^: 


1 1,., 

32% 


2%  to  4. 
4%  to  6. 
7  to  8  .  . . 
9    to   12.. 


21 


To  the  large  jobbing  trade  the  above  discounts  are  in- 
creased by  one  point,  with  supplementary  discounts  of  5  per 
cent  on  black  and  1  %  points,  with  a  supplementary 
of  5   per  cent  on  galvanized. 


BoUer  Tubes 


Charcoal  Iron 


-18 


3  in. 


Lap  Welded  Steel 

2  to  214   in 27 

2%  to  2%  in 37 

3  in 40 

314    to    3%    in 42% 

4  to  13  in 46 

IjCss  carload  lots  4  points  less. 

ercial  Seamless  Boiler  Tubes 
Cold  Drawn 

55        I   3  and  3%    in 36 

47  3%  and  3%  in 37 

31  4  in 41 

22  4%   in.  and  5  in 33 

32  I 


Standard  Comr 


1%    and    1% 

1%   in 

2    and    2%    i 
2%  and  2%  i: 


Hot  Rolled 
3    and    3%    in 38       I    4  in 43 

3%  in.  and  3%   in as       | 

Less  carloads,  4  points  less.  Add  $8  per  net  ton  for  more 
than  four  gages  heavier  than  standard.  No  extras  for 
lengths  up  to  and  including  24  ft.  Sizes  smaller  than  1  in. 
and  lighter  than  standard  gage  to  be  sold  at  mechanical  tube 
list  and  discount.  Intermediate  sizes  and  gages  not  listed 
take  price  of  net  larger  outside  diameter  and  heavier  gage. 
Seamless  Mechanical  Tubing 

Carbon  under  0.30,  base S3  per  cent  off  list 

Carbon  0.30  to  0.40,  base SI  per  cent  off  list 

Plus    usual    differentials   and    extras   for    cutting.     Ware- 
house discounts  range  higher. 

Seamless  Locomotive  and  Superheater  Tubes 


Cents  per  Ft. 

2-in.  O.D.  12  gage 15 

2-in.  O.D.   11  gage lii 

O.D.   10  gage 17 


iVi  in.  O.D.  ll^gage. 
2% -in.  O.D.  11  gage. 


Cents  per  Ft. 
2^-in.  O.D.   10  gage..     20 

3-in.  O.D.   7   gage 35 

1%-in.  O.D.  9  gage...      15 


Standard  cokes,  per  base  box $5.50 

Terne  Plate 

(Per  Package,   20  x  28   in.) 

8-lb.    coating.    100    lb.  I    20-lb.   coating  I.   C $14.90 

base $11.00       25-lb.   coating  I.   C 16.20 

8-lb.   coating  I.   C 11.30       30-lb.   coating  I.    C 17.35 

12-lb.   coating  I.   C 12.70       35-lb.  coating   I.   C 18.36 

15-lb.  coating  I.   C 13.95  I   40-lb.  coating  1.   C 39.35 


Sheets 


Nos. 


and  10 


Box  Annealed,  One  Pass  Cold  Rolled 


.2.90c.  to  3c 


No.  28    (base),  per  lb '. .3.75c.  to  3.850.    if 

Automobile  Sheets 

Regular  auto  body  sheets,  base   (22  gage),  per  lb 5.36c     f 

Galvanized 

No.  28   (base),  per  lb 4.90c.  to  5c.    < 

Long  Ternes 

No.  28  gage  (base),  8-Ib.  coating,  per  lb 5.30c 

Tin-Mill  Black  Plate 
No.  28   (base),  per  lb 3.85c 
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Ores 

Luke  Superior  Ores,  Delivered  Lower  Lake  Porta 

OUl  rniiKe  Bessemer,   5S   per  cent  Iron JO. 45 

Old  riiMKe  non-Bessemer,  !>l'/.  percent  Iron 5.70 

Mesabl  Bessemer,  55  per  cent  iron 6.20 

Mesabi  non-Bessemer.  51%  per  cent  Iron 5.55 

Foreign  Ore,  per  Unit,  c.i.f.  Philadelphia  or  Baltlmort 
Iron  ore,  low  phoa..  copper  free.  55  to  58  per 

cent  Iron  In  dry  Spanish  or  Algerian. . .  11.00c. 
Iron  ore.  Swedish,  average  66   per  cent  Iron  9.50c. 
Manganse  ore,  washed,  51  per  cent  manga- 
nese, from  the  Caucasus,  nominal 41c. 

Manganese  ore,  ordinary.  48  per  cent  man- 
ganese, from  the  Caucasus 38c. 

Manganese  ore.  Brazilian  or  Indian,  nominal  42c. 

Tungsten  ore,  per  unit.  In  60  per  cent 


Chrome  ore.  basic.  48  per  cent  CraOj,  crude, 

per  ton.  c.i.f.  Atlantic  seaboard. 18.0 

Molybdenum  ore,   85   per  cent  concentrates, 

per  lb.  of  M0S2.  New  York '1 

Ferroalloys 

Ferromanganese.  domestic,  SO  per  cent,  fur- 
nace, or  seaboard,  per  ton $109.00 

Ferromanganese.  British.  80  per  cent,  f.o.b. 
Atlantic  port,  duty  paid 

Ferrosilicon.   ,^0  per  cent,  delivered 

Ferrotungsten.   per   lb.   contained   metal....  i 

Ferrochromium,  4  to  6  per  cent  carbon,  60 
to  70  per  cent  Cr.  per  lb.  contained  Cr. 
delivered    j 

Ferrochromium.   6  to  7  per  cent  carbon,   60 

to  70  per  cent  Cr..  per  lb : 

Ferrovanadium.  per  lb.  contained  vanadium 

Ferrocarbontitanium,  15  to  18  per  cent,  per 


$8.25  to  $10.00 


$3.50  to      $4.00 


Spiegeleisen,  Bessemer  Ferrosilicon  and  Silvery  Iron 

(Per  gross  ton  furnace  unless  otherwise  stated) 
Spiegeleisen,   domestic,    19   to   21   per  cent. ..  .$38.00  to  $39.00 

Spiegeleisen,   domestic,   16   to   19   per  cent 37.00  to    38.00 

Ferrosilicon.  Bessemer,  10  per  cent,  $41.50  ;  11  per  cent,  $44  ; 

12  per  cent,  $46.60. 
Silvery   iron,   6   per   cent.   $30.00;   7   per  cent,    $31.00;    8   per 

cent,   $32. .")0;   9  per  cent,    $34.50;    10  per  cent,   $36.50;    11 

per  cent.  $39.00;  12  per  cent,  $41.50. 

Fluxes  and  Refractories 

Fluorspar,   SO   per  cent  and   over  calcium   fluoride,   not 
over    5    per   cent   silica,    per   net    ton    f.o.b.    Illinois 

and  Kentucky  mines   $22.00 

Fluorspar.   85   per   cent   and   over  calcium   fluoride,   not 
over    5    per   cent    silica,    per   net    ton    f.o.b.    Illinois 

and    Kentucky   mines    23.50 

Per  1000  f.o.b.  works: 

Fire  Clay :  High  Duty 

Pennsylvania    $42 

Maryland     47. OU 

Ohio    42.00  to    43.00 

Kentucky     42.00  to    43.00 

Illinois     

Missouri     42.00  to    45.00 

Ground  fire  clay,  per  net  ton 

Silica  Brick: 

Pennsylvania     

Chicago     

Birmingham    

Ground  silica  clay,  per  net  ton 

Magnesite  Brick: 

Standard    size,    per    net    ton    (f.o.b.    Balti- 
more and  Chester,  Pa.)    

Grain  magne.site,  per  net  ton  (f.o.b.  Balti- 
more and  Chester.  Pa.)    

Chrome   Brick : 

Standard  size,  per  net  ton 48.00 


Moderate  Duty 
I  to  $45.00     $37.00  to  $42.00 
47.00  42.00 

37.00  to  39.00 
37.00  to  39.00 
37.00  to  42.00 
35.00  to  40.00 
6.00  to      7.00 


65.00 
40.00 


Semi-Finished  Steel,  F.O.B.  Pittsburgh  or  Youngstown, 
per  gross  ton 

Rolling   billets,    4-in.   and    over $40.00 

Boiling  billets,   2-in.   and  under   40.00 

Forging    billets,    ordinary    carbons ■'5.00 

Sheet    bars,     Bessemer ''2.50 

Sheet  bars,  open-hearth 42.50 

Slabs    •<«O0 

Wire  rods,  common  soft,  base.  No.  5  to  >A-ln 51.00 

Wire  rods,  common  soft,  coarser  than  Vi-ln.       $2.50  over  base 

Wire  rods,  screw  stock $5.00  per  ton  over  base 

Wire  rods,  carbon  0.20  to  0.40 3.00  per  ton  over  base 

Wire  rods,  carbon  0.41  to  0.55 5.00  per  ton  over  base 

Wire  rods,  carbon  0.56  to  0.75 7.50  per  ton  over  base 

Wire  rods,  carbon  over  0.75 10.00  per  ton  over  base 

Wire  rods,  add    15.00  per  ton  over  base 

Skelp,  grooved,  per  lb 2.35c.  to  2.40c. 

Skelp.   sheared,    per    lb 2.35c.  to  2.40c. 

Skelp.  universal,  per  lb 2.35c.  to  2.40c. 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel,  F.O.B.  Mill 

Ralls,  heavy,  per  gross  ton   $43.00 

Rails,  light,  new  steel,  base,  lb 2.25c. 

Rails,   light,   rerolled,   base,   per   lb 1.85c.  to  2.OO0. 

Spikes,   ft-in.  and  larger,  base,  per  100  lb $3.00  to  $3.15 

Spikes,  V4-in.  and  smaller,  base,  per  100  lb 3.15  to    3.25 

Spikes,  boat  and  barge,  base,  per  100  lb 3.25  to    3.50 

Track  bolts,  %-in.  and  smaller,  base,  per  100  lb.  4.00  to    4.25 

Track  bolts,   %-ln.   and  larger,  base,  per  100  lb.  4.50  to    5.00 

Tie  plates,  per  100  lb 2.55  to    2.60 

Angle  bars,  per  100  lb 2.75 

Bars,  common  iron,  base,  per  lb.,  Chicago  mill  2.40c. 

Bars,  common  iron,  Pittsburgh  mill   2.40c. 

Bars,  rails,  steel  reinforcing,  base,  per  lb 2.15c.  to  2.25c. 

Cold  finished  steel  bars.  base.  Chicago  per  lb.  .  3c. 

Ground  shafting,  base,  per  lb 3.40c. 

Cut  nails,   base,  per  keg $3.15  to  $3.25 


Alloy  Steel 

S.A.E. 

Series  Bars 

Numbers  100  lb. 

2100' (%%  Nickel,  10  to  20  per  cent  Carbon)  .  .  .  $3.50 

2300    (3>/2%    Nickel)    5.00  to    5.25 

2500    (5%   Nickel)    7.75  to    8.00 

3100    (Nickel  Chromium)    4.00  to    4.25 

3200    (Nickel    Chromium)     5.75  to    6.00 

3300    (Nickel    Chromium)     S.OO  to    8.25 

3400    (Nickel    Chromium)     7.00  to    7.25 

5100    (Chromium    Steel)     3.75 

5200*  (Chromium    Steel)     7.50  to    8.00 

6100    (Chromium  Vanadium  bars)    4.75  to    5.00 

6100    (Chromium   Vanadium   spring  steel) 4.50  to    4.75 

9250    (Silico  Manganese  spring  steel) 3.75  to    4.00 

Nickel     Chrome    Vanadium     (0.60     Nickel.     0.50 

Chromium.    0.15  Vanadium)    

Chromium   Molvbdenum    bars    (0.80 — 1.10    Chro- 
mium,   0.25—0,40    Molybdenum)     4.50  to    4.76 

Chromium    Molvbdenum    bars    (0.50 — 0.70    Chro- 
mium,  0.15 — 0.25  Molybdenum)    4.25  1 


5.25 


4.50 


Chromli 


0.30- 


lolybdenum)     4.75  to    5.00 

forging 


Above  prices  are  for  hot-rolled  alloy  steel 
quality,  per  100  lb.,  f.o.t).  Pittsburgh.  Billets  "i 
larger  are  $10  per  gross  ton  less  than  net  ton  price  for  bars 
of  same  analyses.  On  smaller  than  4  x  4-in.  billets  the  net 
ton  bar  price  applies. 


Freight   Rates 

All  rail  freight  rates  from  Pittsburgh  on  finished  iron  and    steel   products,   carload  lots,   36,000    lb.    minimum 
carload,  per  100  lb.: 

Philadelphia,  domestic. $0.32 

Phfladelphia.  export. .  .  0.235 

Baltimore,    domestic.  .  .  0.31 

Baltimore,   export    0.225 

New  Fork,  domestic.  .  .  0.34 

New  York,  export 0.255 

Boston,    domestic    0.365 

Boston,  export 0.255 


Buffalo     $0,265 

Cleveland     0.215 

Cleveland.   Youngstown 

Comb 0.19 

Detroit     0.29 

Cincinnati     0.29 

Indianapolis    0.31 

Chicago    "  "  ■ 


St.  Louis    $0.43 

Kansas  City   0.735 

Kansas  City    (pipe)...    0.705 

St.  Paul    0.60 

Omaha    0.735 

Omaha    (pipe)    0.705 


0.34 


•Pacific    Coast $1.15 

*Pac.  Coast,  ship  plates  1.20 

Birmingham    0.58 

Memphis    0.56 

Jacksonville,  all   rail..    0.70 
Jacksonville,     rail     and 

water    0.415 

New  Orleans 0.67 


imum  carload  80,000   lb.      tMlnimum  loading  46,000  lb. 


•AppI: 

Rates  from  Atlantic  Coast  ports  (i.e..  New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore)  to  Pacific  Coast  ports  of  call  on  most 
^amship  lines,  via  the  Panama  Canal,  are  as  follows:  Pig  iron,  35c.;  ship  plates.  40c.:  ingot  and  muck  bars,  structural 
•el.  common  wire  products  including  cut  or  wire  nails,  spikes,  and  wire  hoops,  40c.;  sheets  and  tin  plates,  40o. ;  sheets, 
).  12  gage  and  lighter,  50c.;  rods,  40c.;  wire  rope  cables  and  strands,  45c.;  wire  fencing,   netting  and  stretcher,  40c.;   pipes 


over  12  in.  In  di 


lum  36.000  lb. 


,  2%c.  per  in.  or  fraction  thereof  additional.     All 
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FABRICATED    STEEL    BUSINESS 


Awards   Exceed  33,000  Tons   and  Fresh  Projects 
CaU  for  Upward  of  25,000  Tons 

The  volume  of  fabricated  steel  bookings  totals  over 
33,000  tons,  of  which  about  9000  tons  is  for  bridges, 
4300  tons  for  schools  and  the  remainder  mostly  for  pri- 
vate enterprises.  The  largest  single  award,  6500  tons, 
is  for  a  building  for  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive 
Engineers,  Cleveland.  Pending  projects  call  for  more 
than  25,000  tons,  the  largest  in  several  weeks.  Awards 
include: 

.Tames  Madison  High  School,  New  York.  3000  tons;  gen- 
eral contract  awarded  to  T.  A.  Clarke;  steel  probably  to  be 
fabricated  by  a  leading  independent  steel  company. 

Bing  &  Bing,  apartment  building,  West  Forty-flfth  Street, 
New  York,  900  tons,  to  Taylor-Fichter  Steel  Construction  C... 

Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers,  office  building, 
Cleveland,  6500  tons,  to  Bethlehem  Steel  Co. 

Bridge  over  Raritan  River,  Perth  Amboy,  X.  J..  5000  tons, 
to  Bethlehem  Steel  Co. 

New  York  Central,  rtinforcing  of  sub-structure  over 
tracks  to  sustain  building  to  be  erected  at  277  Park  Avenue. 
New  York.   250  tons,   to   Belmont  Iron  Works. 

Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad,  bridge  at  Parkersburg,  W.  Va.. 
2000  tons,  to  unnamed  fabricator. 

Mantaup  Power  Co.,  Fall  River,  Mas.s.,  power  plant,  3000 
tons,  to  American  Bridge  Co. 

Shampan  loft  building.  New  York,  1500  tons,  to  Hedden 
Iron    Construction    Co. 


Paragon  loft  building.  New  York,  tiOO  tons. 
Works. 
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Ixjft    Building,    1    West   Forty-seventh    Street,    New    York, 

1500  tons.  ^ 

Office    building,    Times    Square    district.    New    York.    300* 

Apartment  building,  Lexington  Avenue  and  Thirty-sixth 
Street.  New  York,  500  tons.  Also  several  other  apartment 
buildings  in  various  locations  in  New  York  totaling  2000  ta 
3000  tons  or  more. 

Montgomery  building,  Spartanburg.  S.  C,  1000  tons. 

Sea  Gate  Hotel.  Coney  Island,   New  York,  800  tons. 

Orthopedic  Hospital,  East  Fifty-eighth  Street,  New 
York,  about  500  tons. 

Crane  Co.,  Chicago,  foundry  building,  7000  tons. 

Great  Northern  Railroad,  •  repairs  to  bridges  Nos.  95  and 
68,  950  tons. 

Board  of  Trade  building,  Kansas  City.  Mo..  1200  tone. 

Buick  Motor  Co.  plant,  location  not  given,  2560  tons. 

Toledo  Art  Museum,  Toledo,  Ohio,  400  tons. 


Lcs  Angeles  Gas  &  Electric  Corporation.  Los  Angeles. 
office  building,  2298  tons,  to  American  Bridge  Co. 

Great  Northern  Railroad,  bridge  work,  1683  tons  to  Amer- 
ican Bridge  Co. 

Ford  Motor  Co..  assembling  plant,  Kansas  City,  Mo..  1100 
tons,  to  Mississippi  Valley  Structural  Steel  Co. 

Illinois  Bell  Telephone  Co..  Chicago.  Superior  office,  740 
tons,  to  Gage  Structural  Steel  Co. 

United  States  Government  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks, 
store  house.  Pearl  Harbor,  H.  I..  488  tons,  to  Mcaintic- 
Marshall  Co. 

Dells  Paper  &  Pulp  Co.,  13  fainter  gates  and  runway 
steel  for  dam,  Eau  Claire,  Wis.,  275  tons,  to  Wausau  Bridge 
&  Iron  Works. 

Madigan  Brothers.  Chicago,  mercantile  building,  201  tons, 
to  Gage  Structural  Steel  Co. 

Sanitary  Clay  Products  Co.,  Kokomo,  Ind.,  plant  addition. 
250  tons,  to  Heatherington  &  Berner. 

Missouri  River  Bridge.  Mobridge.  S.  D..  1000  tons  to 
Minneapolis  Bridge  Co.  instead  of  to  Minneapolis  Steel  & 
Machinery  Co.  as  reported  last  week. 

Third  National  Bank  building.  Dayton.  Ohio.  1050  tons. 
to  American  Bridge  Co. 

M.  Wile  &  Co..  Buffalo,  factory,  500  tons,  Jones  &  Laugh- 
lin  Steel  Corporation  low  bidder. 

Salvation  Army  Building,  Pittsburgh,  500  tons,  to  Jones 
&  Laughlin  Steel  Corporation. 

Structural  Projects  Pending 

Inquiries  for  fabricated  steel  work  include  the  fol- 
lowing: 

MacmlUan  Co.,  book  publishing  building.  Fifth  .\venuc. 
New  York,  1000  tons. 

Fifth  Avenue  Coach  Co..  New  York,  addition  to  shops. 
600  tons. 

Office  building,  208  West  Thirtieth  Street,  New  York, 
BOO  tons. 

French  Institute  in  United  States,  building  at  Sixtieth 
Street,   New  York,   about  600   tons. 

Mechanics  Bank,  Brooklyn,  about  150  tons. 


RAILROAD  EQUIPMENT  BUYING 

Few  Orders  for  Rolling  Stock — Chesapeake  &  Ohio 
Withdraws  Inquiry  for  2000  Freight  Cars 

Only  1350  cars  were  ordered  in  the  past  week,  and 
inquiries  for  domestic  use  total  only  100  cars.  The 
Indian  State  Railways  are  asking  prices  on  3000  small 
cars,  but  the  business  is  expected  to  go  to  England. 
The  interesting  development  of  the  week  was  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  that  it  would 
not  buy  the  2000  freight  cars  it  inquired  for  because 
of  the  high  prices  quoted  on  the  specialties. 

Locomotives  in  need  of  repair  on  Dec.  1  totaled 
10,572,  or  16.4  per  cent  of  the  total  number  active,  ac- 
cording to  the  Car  Service  Division  of  the  American 
Railway  Association,  a  decrease  of  224  compared  with 
the  number  in  need  of  repair  on  Nov.  15.  Of  the 
total  number,  9755,  or  14.9  per  cent,  were  in  need  of 
heavy  repair  on  Dec.  1,  a  decrease  of  224  from  Nov.  15. 

The  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Railroad  has  definitely  withdrawn 
its  inquiry  for  2000  cars,  giving  as  a  reason  the  high  prices 
quoted  on  the  specialties. 

The  Indian  State  Railways,  Simla.  India,  is  inquiring  in 
the  United  States  for  3000  small  cars  of  16  types,  requiring 
about  4  tons  of  steel  to  the  car.  Bids  close  Jan.  22,  1924. 
It  is  expected  here  that  the  business  will  go  to  British  car 
builders. 

The  Great  Northern  Railway  will  rebuild  1000  box  cars  in 
its  own  shops  and  in  the  Siems-Stembel  plant  at  St.  Paul. 
Minn.     The  cars  will  be  converted  into  stock  cars. 

The  Atlanta  &  West  Point  Railroad  is  inquiring  for  100 
composite  high-side  gondolas  of  50-ton  capacity. 

The  Norfolk  &  Western  Railroad  has  contracted  with  the 
Ralston  Steel  Car  Co.  and  the  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  & 
Dry  Dock  Co.  for  the  rebuilding  of  1000  steel  hopper  cars. 

The  Chile  Exploration  Co.,  120  Broadway,  New  York,  is 
inquiring  for  a  number  of  gondola  ore  cars,  each  70  tons 
capacity. 

The  Interstate  Public  Service  Co.,  Indianapolis,  has  ordered 
3  sleeping  cars,  2  dining  cars,  2  express  cars,  3  express  trail- 
ers and  10  stock  cars  from  the  American  Car  &  Foundry  Co. 

The  St.  Louis  Southwestern  has  divided  an  order  for 
1000  box  cars  between  the  American  Car  &  Foundry  Co.  and 
the  Mt.  Vernon  Car  Mfg.  Co. 

The  Chicago  &  Alton  has  ordered  250  box  cars  from  the 
Pullman  Co. 

The  Southern  Pacific  is  expected  to  close  for  10.000  cars 
for  its  own  lines  and  tor  the  Pacific  Fruit  Express  some  time 
this  week. 

The  Rapid  Transit  Subway  Construction  Co.,  New  York, 
has  placed  100  motor  subway  cars  with  the  American  Car  & 
Foundry  Co. 

The  Fruit  Growers  Express  is  inquiring  for  1000  under- 
frames. 

The  Certral  of  Georgia  is  inquiring  for  4  coaches,  2  bag- 
gage and  mail  cars  and  3  baggage  and  express  cars  in  addi- 
tion to  the  6  cars  mentioned  last  week. 

The  St.  Paul  &  Tacoma  Lumber  Co.  placed  1  locomotive 
with  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works. 

The  Clemmlns  Logging  Co.  ordered  1  engine  from  the 
Baldwin  Locomotive  Works. 
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NON-FERROUS  METALS 


Tlie  Week's  Prices 

Cents  IKT  round  for  Early  Delivery 
Copper,  New  Tork  Straits  Lead  Zinc 

, * >      Tin        , -* ,    , 1a — 

Electro-     New      New        St.        New        St, 
Dec.  Lake        lytic*      York     York     Louis     York     Louis 

1! 13.25        12.S7Mi    '•7.75        7.62>/j    7.40        C.57'/.    6.22"/. 

13 13.25        12.87  i/j    47.95        7.C5        7.50        6.55        6.20 

14 13.25        12.87%    47.25       7.65        7.50        6.57'A    6.22V. 

IB 13.25        12.87%     ....        7.75        7.60        6.5.S        6.20 

17 13.25        12.87V4    46.75        7.75        7.60        6.55        6.20 

18 13.25        12.87%    47.25        7.75        7.60       6.55        6.20 

•Refinery  quotation;  delive*-ed  price  14c.  higher. 

New  York 

'  New  York,  Dec.  18. 

Most  of  the  nuirkots  are  quiet  as  is  usual  toward 
the  end  of  the  year.  The  copper  market  is  steady  with 
demand  fairly  good.  Buying  of  tin  continues  active. 
Lead  on  small  transactions  has  advanced.  Demand  for 
zinc  is  light  with  the  market  slightly  easier. 

Copper. — Firmness  continues  to  be  the  feature  of 
the  copper  market  with  practically  no  change  in  price 
for  the  last  three  weeks.  Some  sellers  insist  that  the 
tone  is  a  little  stronger  this  week,  but  electrolytic  cop- 
per can  still  be  bought  at  ViXIVzo..,  delivered,  as  the 
minimum  price,  with  some  producers  asking  not  less 
than  13.25c.,  delivered,  all  quotations  pertaining  to  the 
first  quarter.  An  explanation  offered  for  the  steadiness 
of  the  market  is  that  there  has  been  steady  consump- 
tive buying  of  moderate  proportions  since  late  in  No- 
vember and  that  there  has  been  no  necessity  to  advance 
or  reduce  prices,  due  either  to  a  lack  of  demand  or  an 
unusual  eagerness  to  buy.  Foreign  buying  has  also 
been  satisfactory  with  France  the  chief  purchaser.  Lake 
copper  is  quoted  at  13,25c.,  delivered. 

Tin. — The  week  has  been  a  fairly  active  one  with 
total  sales  during  the  days  covered  by  this  report 
amounting  to  about  1000  tons.  There  were  large  sales 
the  middle  of  last  week,  about  450  tons  being  sold  on 
Dec.  12,  with  about  100  tons  changing  hands  on  Dec. 
11,  on  which  day  more  could  have  been  sold  had  sellers 
not  withdrawn.  The  market  was  exceedingly  dull  on 
Dec.  13  and  quiet  on  Dec.  14,  sales  for  the  two  days 
amounting  to  about  200  tons.  On  the  latter  day  prompt 
tin  sold  at  47.12y2C.  to  47.25c.,  with  futures  at  47c,  On 
Saturday  and  on  Monday  at  least  150  tons  were  sold 
each  day.  Consumers  have  been  the  principal  buyers 
in  all  these  transactions  and  it  is  therefore  presumed 
that  they  have  comfortably  covered  their  requirements 
for  some  little  time  to  come.  Spot  Straits  tin  today  is 
quoted  in  New  York  at  47.25c.,  New  York,  with  the 
market  only  moderately  active.  London  prices  today 
were  about  £5  to  £6  per  ton  higher  than  a  week  ago  at 
£234  5s.  for  spot  standard,  £236  5s.  for  future  standard 
and  £236  5s.  for  spot  Straits.  Arrivals  thus  far  this 
month  have  been  4190  tons  with  4491  tons  reported 
afloat. 

Lead. — There  is  an  entire  absence  of  large  trans- 
actions and  the  market  is  dominated  by  the  sale  of 
small  lots  at  varying  fancy  prices,  mostly  for  prompt 
delivery.  Sales  are  reported  anywhere  from  7,50c,  to 
8c,,  New  York,  and  7,50c,  to  7.75c.,  St.  Louis.  It  is 
therefore  difficult  to  quote  a  fair  market  price  under 
such  conditions.  As  near  as  can  be  gaged  the  New 
York  outside  market  is  close  to  7.75c.,  with  the  St. 
Louis  price  around  7.60c.  The  leading  interest  still 
maintains  a  quotation  of  7.25c.,  New  York,  and  has 
done  some  business  for  future  delivery  at  that  level. 

Zinc, — This  market  continues  exceedingly  quiet  and 
slightly  easier,  with  prime  Western  quoted  at  6.20c., 
St.  Louis,  or  6.55c.,  New  York,  with  a  premium  of  about 
five  points  per  month  for  future  delivery.  Neither  gal- 
vanizers  nor  brass  makers  are  buying  liberally,  but 
covering  only  their  immediate  needs.  Some  producers 
look  forward  with  confidence  to  better  conditions  in 
January  and  feel  that  the  market  at  present  is  close  to 
the  bottom. 

Nickel. — Shot  and  ingot  nickel  are  quoted  unchanged 
at  29c.  to  32c.  per  lb.,  with  electrolytic  nickel  held  at 


32c,   by   the   leading  produccr.s.     Both   shot  and    ingot 

nickel  in  the  outside  market  are  quoted  at  29c.  to  32c, 

per  lb. 

Antimony. — Wholesale    lots    of   Chinese    metal    are 

higher  at  9,2.5c,  for  prompt  and  9c.  per  lb.  for  future 

delivery,  duty   paid,  New  York. 

Aluminum. — Virgin  metal,  98  to  99  per  cent  pure,  is 

quoted  by  importers  at  26c,  to  26.50c,,  delivered,  duty 
with  only  a  few  importers  able  to  do  business. 

No  quotations  are  available  from  the  leading  American 

producer. 

Old  Metals. — The  market  is  quiet  and  values   are 

unchanged.    Dealers'  selling  prices  are  as  follows: 

Cents 
per  Lb. 

Copper,  heavy  and  crucible 12.75 

Copper,  heavy  and   wire 11.75 

Copper,  light  and  bottoms 10.00 

Heavy   machine   composition 10.75 

Brass,   heavy    8.00 

Brass,  light 6.25 

No.  1  red  brass  or  composition  turnings. .      9.00 

No.  1  yellow  rod  brass  turnings 7.00 

Lead,  heavy   6.75 

Lead,    tea    5.75 

Zinc    5.00 

Cast  aluminum    17.50 

Sheet   aluminum    17.50 

Chicago 

Chicago,  Dec.  18. — In  a  quiet  market  lead  has  ad- 
vanced and  the  other  metals  remain  unchanged.  Among 
the  old  metals  lead  pipe  has  gone  up.  We  quote  in  car- 
load lots:  Lake  copper,  13.50c.;  tin,  48c.;  lead,  7.60c.; 
spelter,  6.30c.;  antimony,  lie,  in  less  than  carload  lots. 
On  old  metals  we  quote  copper  wire  crucible  shapes  and 
copper  clips,  10.50c.;  copper  bottoms,  9.50c.;  red  brass, 
8.75c.;  yellow  brass,  6.75c.;  lead  pipe,  6c.;  zinc,  4.25c.; 
pewter,  No.  1,  25c.;  tin  foil,  32c.;  block  tin,  36c.;  all 
buying  prices  for  less  than  carload  lots. 


Furnace  and  Mill  Operations  in  the  Mahon- 
ing Valley 

YouNGSTOvm,  Dec.  18.— The  A.  M.  Byers  Co.,  Pitts- 
burgh, planned  to  blow  in  Dec.  20  Mattie  blast  furnace 
at  its  Girard  plant,  which  has  been  idle  for  repairs  and 
overhauling.  The  resumption  of  this  stack  and  sus- 
pension by  the  Republic  Iron  &  Steel  Co.  of  a  lapweld 
tube  mill  constitute  the  most  important  changes  this 
week  in  operating  schedules  of  Mahoning  Valley  iron 
and  steel  properties.  The  sheet  mill  plant  of  the  Fal- 
con Steel  Co.  at  Niles  is  entirely  idle. 

Resumption  of  the  Byers  furnace  brings  the  total 
in  the  Youngstown  district  to  19  active  stacks,  of  27. 

Of  the  17  tube  mills  in  the  Valley,  13  are  active,  the 
■Sheet  &  Tube  having  three  idle  and  the  Republic  com- 
pany one. 

The  "D"  blast  furnace  in  the  East  Youngstown 
group  of  the  Sheet  &  Tube  company  will  be  blown  in 
as  soon  as  work  of  rehabilitation  is  completed.  The 
date  of  its  resumption  is  still  undetermined. 

Of  the  120  sheet  and  jobbing  mills  in  the  Mahoning 
Valley,  70  were  scheduled  on  Monday,  a  gain  of  two  as 
compared  with  the  week  before.  The  Sharon  Steel  Hoop 
Co.  has  all  nine  sheet  mills  at  its  Haselton  plant  sched- 
uled this  week. 

Steel  making  schedules  in  the  district  continue  with 
little  change,  32  of  the  51  independent  open-hearth  fur- 
naces being  active  and  all  of  the  Bessemer  plants. 

All  plate  mills  are  suspended,  while  strip  mill  pro- 
duction is  being  maintained  at  65  per  cent. 

The  Falcon  Tin  Plate  Co.  is  operating  four  mills  at 
its  Canton  property,  while  the  Trumbull  Steel  Co.  has 
30  tin  mills  active. 


At  the  last  meeting  of  the  New  England  Foundry- 
men's  Association,  at  Boston,  the  Peter  F.  Leonard 
Foundry  Co.,  Salem,  Mass.,  and  the  Carborundum  Com- 
pany, Boston,  were  made  members  of  the  association. 
E.  H.  Ballard,  General  Electric  Co.,  Lynn,  Mass.;  E.  M. 
Shaw,  Walker,  Pratt  Co.,  Watertown,  Mass.,  and  H.  E. 
Wetherbee,  James  Hunter  Machine  Co.,  North  Adams, 
Mass.,  were  made  a  nominating  committee  for  officers 
to  be  balloted  for  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  associa- 
tion next  month.  Charles  A.  Reed,  Ree<l,  Fears  &  Mil- 
ler, Inc.,  Boston,  will  be  in  charge  of  arrangements. 
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PERSONAL 


Charles  L.  Close,  manager  of  the  Bureau  of  Safety, 
Sanitation  and  Welfare,  United  States  Steel  Corpora- 
tion, has  returned  to  his  office,  71  Broadway,  New  York, 
after  an  absence  of  four  months.  Following  a  major 
operation,  Mr.  Close  went  to  Florida  and  is  now  en- 
tirely restored  to  health. 

E.  H.  Haslam,  Conway  Building,  Chicago,  formerly 
vice-president  of  Mackintosh-Hemphill  Co.,  Pittsburgh, 
and  recently  with  the  Steel  &  Tube  Co.  of  America, 
Chicago,  has  been  retained  by  Hadfields,  Ltd.,  Sheffield, 
England,  to  assist  in  the  development  of  the  company's 
interests  in  the  United  States.  Incidental  to  his  duties 
in  that  connection  he  has  been  appointed  president  of 
the  Hadfield-Penfield  Steel  Co. 

William  A.  Baker,  formerly  in  charge  of  the  Detroit 
office  of  the  Firestone  Steel  Products  Co.,  has  been 
appointed  sales  manager  of  the  company. 

John  A.  Cartel,  safety  director  Carnegie  Steel  Co., 
Pittsburgh,  spoke  on  "One  Hundred  Per  Cent  Safety 
in  Industries  and  How  to  Get  It"  at  the  opening  meet- 
ing, Dec.  14,  of  a  series  conducted  by  the  Baltimore 
Safety  Council,  Baltimore.  More  than  800  superin- 
tendents, foremen  and  others  representing  Baltimore 
industries  attended. 

C.  A.  Smith,  formerly  in  the  Cleveland  district 
office  of  the  New  Jersey  Zinc  Sales  Co.,  has  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  Pittsburgh  office  of  the  company.  Before 
going  to  Cleveland  Mr.  Smith  had  been  in  the  New 
York  office. 

R.  L.  Cain  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of 
open-hearth  furnaces  at  the  Upson  works,  Borune- 
Fuller  Co.,  Cleveland,  succeeding  W.  C.  Troupe  who 
resigned  a  short  time  ago  to  become  associated  with 
the  McFeely  Brick  Co.,  Pittsburgh. 

F.  S.  Whitman,  president  Belvidere-  Screw  &  Ma- 
chine Co.,  Belvidere,  111.,  has  resigned  on  account  of 
ill  health. 


Carl  A.  Johnson,  president  Gisholt  Machine  Co., 
Madison,  Wis.,  was  re-elected  president  for  a  second 
time  by  the  Wisconsin  Manufacturers'  Association  at 
its  annual  meeting  held  in  Milwaukee,  Dec.  4-G.  George 
L.  Vits,  general  manager  Aluminum  Goods  Mfg.  Co., 
Manitowoc,  was  elected  vice-president.  George  B. 
Ingersoll,  vice-president  and  general  manager  Fair- 
banks, Morse  &  Co.,  Beloit,  was  re-elected  treasurer. 
George  F.  Kull,  Madison,  is  executive  secretary  and 
manager. 

Harrison  Boyce,  inventor  of  the  motor-meter,  an- 
nounces his  retirement  from  active  management  of  the 
Motor-Meter  Co.  in  order  to  give  more  time  to  the  pro- 
motion of  boycite,  a  fuel  ingredient  produced  by  the 
Boyce  &  Veeder  Co.,  Inc.,  Long  Island  City,  N.  Y.  His 
former  activities  as  general  manager  will  be  assumed 
by  E.  V.  Hennecke,  sales  manager  Motor-Meter  Co. 
for  the  last  five  years. 

Albert  Ladd  Colby,  consulting  engineer  Bethlehem, 
Pa.,  sailed  for  Europe  Dec.  12  on  professional  work 
which  will  require  his  absence  until  about  April  1.  His 
address  while  abroad  will  be  care  of  the  Iron  and  Steel 
Institute,  28  Victoria  Street,  S.  W.  1,  London,  England. 

Clinton  G.  Armstrong,  formerly  consulting  metal- 
lurgist for  the  Chicago  Flexible  Co.  and  research  metal- 
lurgist of  the  Western  Electric  Co.,  has  joined  the 
Calorizing  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  as  sales  engineer.  He  will 
be  connected  with  the  Chicago  office. 

A.  T.  B.  Shiels  has  been  appointed  Northern  Pacific 
Coast  representative  of  the  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding 
Corporation,  Ltd.,  succeeding  Capt.  J.  F.  Blain,  re- 
signed. Mr.  Shiels  will  maintain  the  present  offices  at 
422-23  Colman  Building,  Seattle,  Wash. 

J.  B.  Orbison,  who  has  taken  charge  of  the  Spring- 
field, Ohio,  works,  American  Radiator  Co.,  has  made 
extensions  and  alterations  to  the  plant  by  which  capac- 
ity is  doubled.  He  succeeds  Henry  Dyer,  manager  for 
the  last  ten  years,  who  resigned  to  take  up  other  work. 
Mr.  Orbison  says  the  works  will  be  busy  to  the  end  of 
the  year  and  that  the  outlook  for  next  year  is  prom- 
ising. 


OBITUARY 


Francis  E.  Myers 

Francis  E.  Myers,  head  of  the  F.  E.  Myers  & 
Brother  Co.,  Ashland,  Ohio,  manufacturer  of  pumps, 
whose  death  was  briefly  recorded  in  The  Iron  Age 
of  Dec.  6,  was  born 
in  Perry  Township, 
near  Ashland,  and  his 
early  days  were  spent 
on  a  small  farm.  When 
he  was  23  years  of  age,  he 
was  employed  as  a  farm 
machinery  salesman.  In 
1875  he  started  a  little  im- 
plement shop,  but  later 
took  a  position  as  sales- 
man with  the  Bucher  & 
Qibbs  Plow  Co.  and  worked 
his  way  to  the  head  of 
the  company.  During  this 
time,  his  brother,  P.  A. 
Myers,  had  secured  a 
patent  on  a  double-acting 
force  pump  in  the  manu- 
facture of  which  they 
joined  hands.  So  re- 
markable was  the  growth 
of  the  enterprise  that  addition  after  addition  was 
made  to  the  plant  which  today  employs  several 
thousand  men.  Mr.  Myers  was  an  industrial  en- 
gineer of  high  order  and  as  sound  in  financial  judg- 


ment as  in  plant  management.  Testimony  to  these 
qualities  lies  in  the  recollection  that  the  company  ran 
fuU  force  throughout  the  crisis  of  1907.  Yet  with  all 
these  interests  he  gave  freely  of  his  time  to  public 
and  civic  affairs.  He  was  at  one  time  president  of 
the  Farm  Equipment  Manufacturers'  Association,  at 
the  last  meeting  of  which  he  was  given  life  membership. 
He  was  also  former  president  and  builder  of  the  Cleve- 
land, Southwestern  &  Columbus  Railway,  one  time  di- 
rector of  the  Aurora,  Elgin  &  Chicago  Railroad,  of 
the  Mansfield  Traction  Power  &  Light  Co.,  and  also 
of  the  Nickel  Plate  Railroad.  He  was  a  conspicuous 
figure  in  many  other  enterprises  in  and  outside  of 
Ashland.  Mr.  Myers  was  chairman  of  the  Panama- 
Pacific  Exposition  Committee  of  Ohio.  Among  those 
surviving  are  three  brothers:  G.  D.  Myers,  a  director 
and  general  sales  agent  of  the  company;  A.  N.  Myers, 
a  director  in  charge  of  employment;  Phillip  A.  Myers, 
also  connected  with  the  company;  a  son,  John  C. 
Myers,  advertising  manager,  and  several  sisters  and 
daughters. 

William  A.  Roome,  treasurer  Chamberlin-Roome 
Steel  Co.,  steel  jobber,  Chicago,  died  following  a  stroke 
of  apoplexy,  Dec.  12,  aged  57.  Prior  to  participating 
in  the  organization  of  the  Chamberlin-Roome  Steel  Co., 
in  1921,  Mr.  Roome  was  for  about  ten  years  Chicago 
district  sales  representative  of  the  Otis  Steel  Co., 
Cleveland.  Before  that  he  was  identified  with  the  sales 
organizations  of  Joseph  T.  Ryerson  &  Son  and  the 
Illinois  Steel  Co. 

Charles  H.  Pond,  for  30  years  president  of  the 
Scranton  Forging  Co.,  Scranton,  Pa.,  died  on  Dec.  3. 

Stephen  C.  Mason,  secretary  McConway  &  Torley 
Co.,  Pittsburgh,  died  at  his  home  in  that  city,  Dec.  12, 
following  an  illness  of  about  a  month.    Mr.  Mason  was 
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born  ill  Fairlee,  Vt.,  G3  years  ago  and,  before  going  to 
I'ittsburgh  in  1895  to  become  associated  with  the  Mc- 
Conway  &  Torley  Co.,  had  been  assistant  statistician 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  Washington 
for  about  10  years.  Ho  became  secretary  of  that  com- 
pany in  189!)  and  since  had  held  that  position.  lie  was 
president  of  the  National  Association  of  Manufactur- 
ers from  1918  to  1921.  He  was  a  director  of  the  Rail- 
way Business  Association  and  a  vice-president  of  the 
National  Founders  Association. 


DEMAND  IMPROVING 


J.  F.  Morga 


n 

J.  F.  Morgan  died  at  his  home  in  Jackson,  Ohio, 
Dec.  12,  at  the  age  of  81  years.  Mr.  Morgan  was  born 
in  Cardingshire,  Wales,  June  9,  1842,  and  when  six 
years  old  came  with  his  parents  to  America,  settling  in 
the  charcoal  furnace  district  of  Jackson  County,  where 
he  grew  to  manhood.  During  the  Civil  War  he  served 
in  the  Union  Army  and  was  mustered  out  with  his 
company  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  at  the  close  of  hostilities. 
A  few  years  later  he  became  identified  with  southern 
Ohio  furnace  interests,  his  first  experience  being  with 
the  Olive  Furnace  Co.,  operating  a  charcoal  stack  near 
Ironton,  Ohio.  Following  this  he  went  to  Jackson,  be- 
ing connected  with  the  operation  of  the  Tropic  stack, 
where  the  native  stone  coal  was  used  almost  exclusively 
for  smelting  purposes.  He  remained  with  that  com- 
pany until  its  dissolution,  after  which  he  went  to  Oak 
Hill,  Ohio,  to  take  charge  of  the  Etna  Fire  Brick  Co. 
It  was  while  connected  with  the  latter  company  that 
he  became  interested  in  the  organization  of  the  Jackson 
Iron  &  Steel  Co.  in  1906  and  was  finally  persuaded  to 
become  active  in  the  management  of  its  affairs,  return- 
ing to  Jackson  in  1909  as  secretary  and  treasurer,  in 
which  capacity  he  served  until  his  death. 

The  passing  of  Mr.  Morgan  takes  from  the  active 
list  the  last  of  those  pioneers  of  the  furnace  industry 
in  southern  Ohio  who  have  seen  the  business  grow 
from  the  old  charcoal  stack,  making  a  few  tons  a  day, 
up  to  its  present  advanced  stage. 


Sheet  Sales  Drop  in  November 

Pittsburgh,  Dec.  18. — November  sales  of  sheets  by 
manufacturers  reporting  to  the  National  Association 
of  Sheet  and  Tin  Plate  Manufacturers  fell  approxi- 
mately 20,000  tons  behind  those  of  October,  and  about 
58,000  tons  under  the  September  record.  Shipments 
fell  31,000  tons  under  those  for  October  and  there  was 
a  drop  in  production  of  37,000  tons,  compared  with  the 
previous  month.  Unfilled  orders  showed  a  decrease  for 
November  of  about  27,000  tons.  Net  obligations  of 
makers  arrived  at  by  deducting  unshipped  and  unsold 
stocks  from  unfilled  tonnage  as  of  Nov.  30  were  167,828 
tons.  November  figures  in  net  tons  compare  with 
October  and  September  as  follows: 

November      October      September 

Capacity     407,000  424,000  377,000 

Per  cent   reporting.  .  .  69.0  69.5  68.8 

Sales    165.491  185,110  223,556 

Production     188,144  225,714  185,577 

Shipments    199,836  230,820  205,722 

Unfilled   tonnage    280,013  307,540  343,096 

Unshipped    stocks    .  .  .      66.624  71,902  84.338 

Unsold    stocks    45,561  34,982  29,975 


Advisory  Committee  on  Non-Ferrous  Metals 

The  regular  autumn  meeting  of  the  advisory  com- 
mittee on  non-ferrous  metals  was  held  at  the  Bureau 
of  Standards  Nov.  16.  The  discussion  covered  tenta- 
tive and  proposed  specifications  for  non-ferrous  metals 
and  alloys,  new  standard  samples,  the  effect  of  impuri- 
ties on  the  mechanical  properties  of  bearing  metals, 
corrosion  of  non-ferrous  metals,  electrodeposition,  the 
effect  on  hardness  of  the  cold  rolling  of  metals,  alumi- 
num casting  alloys,  the  fatigue  resisting  properties  of 
duralumin,  the  work  of  the  hureau  on  pure  zinc  in  con- 
nection with  the  physical  constants  of  metals,  new  re- 
fractories, molding  sand  research,  tests  on  the  tensile 
properties  of  non-ferrous  alloys  at  elevated  tempera- 
ture, mercury  vapor  poisoning  in  research  work,  and 
possible  applications  of  metal  spraying. 


President   (JaiiiplxJI   (iives  His  Views  on   Market 
Conditions 

YouNGSTOWN,  Dec.  18.— At  the  annual  meeting  last 
week  of  sales  representatives  of  the  Youngstown  Sheet 
&  Tube  Co.,  President  James  A.  Campbell  stated  that 
improved  demand  is  developing  both  in  the  East  and 
in  the  Chicago  district  for  the  heavier  steel  products, 
such  as  plates  and  structural  shapes. 

Little  or  no  improvement  has  yet  materialized  in  the 
requirements  for  oil  country  pipe,  though  the  demand 
for  standard  pipe  is  still  holding  firm.  Mr.  Campbell 
looks  for  better  lapweld  tube  demand  by  next  spring. 
He  points  out  that  oil  production  is  still  below  demand 
due  to  the  falling  off  of  output  in  some  of  the  impor- 
tant producing  fields.  This  is  a  condition,  he  believes, 
which  will  shortly  stimulate  drilling,  which  will  mean 
larger  sales  of  lapweld  sizes  of  tubes  and  other  oil 
country  pipe  supplies. 

Mr.  Campbell  still  contends  that  finished  steel  prices 
are  unlikely  to  go  lower,  pointing  to  the  stability  of 
prices  in  the  semi-finished  field,  particularly  in  sheet 
bars.  When  consumers  come  to  realize  that  prices  are 
unlikely  to  further  decline,  he  believes  that  buying  will 
be  resumed  on  a  broader  scale. 

The  Sheet  &  Tube  company  is  preparing  to  enlarge 
its  blast  furnace  operations,  having  accepted  recently 
large  orders  for  pig  iron  to  be  delivered  from  its  stacks 
at  Youngstown  and  in  the  Chicago  district.  Since  Dec. 
1,  the  company's  stack  at  Indiana  Harbor,  acquired 
from  the  Steel  &  Tube  Co.  of  America,  has  shown  a 
daily  production  of  699  tons.  The  furnace  was  built 
about  four  years  ago. 

Automobile  companies  are  pressing  inquiries  as  to 
the  ability  of  makers  of  full-finished  sheet  stock  to  sup- 
ply their  early  1924.  requirements.  District  producers 
indicate  that  the  5.35c.  base  quotation,  for  No.  22  gage 
auto  body  stock,  is  firm  and  will  be  adhered  to.  There 
also  appears  to  be  less  price  cutting  on  the  common 
sheet  grades  than  formerly,  although  a  number  of  the 
non-integrated  rollers  are  still  accepting  tonnage  under 
the  market  in  order  to  keep  their  mills  operating. 

With  operations  at  65  per  cent,  the  strip  market  is 
still  in  favor  of  the  buyers  and  prices  range  from  2.75c. 
to  3c.  on  the  standard  gages.  Cold  strip  is  quotable 
from  4.75c.  to  5c.,  some  interests  having  gone  below 
the  market  to  obtain   business. 

The  plate  market  is  very  inactive,  but  makers  are 
holding  to  the  2.50c.  base  price. 


Bookings  of  Steel  Castings  in  November 

Washington,  Dec.  18. — The  Department  of  Com- 
merce announces  that  November  bookings  of  steel  cast- 
ings, based  on  reports  from  principal  manufacturers 
and  representing  over  two-thirds  of  the  commercial 
castings  capacity  of  the  United  States  amounted  to 
39,660  tons,  as  against  37,446  tons  in  October.  The 
following  table  shows  the  bookings  of  commercial  steel 
castings '  for  the  past  eleven  months  by  65  identical 
companies,  with  a  monthly  capacity  of  96,900  tons,  of 
which  38,300  tons  are  usually  devoted  to  railway  spe- 
cialties and  58,600  tons  to  miscellaneous  castings. 

, — Railroad — ^  ^-Miscellaneous^, 

, Total (  Specialties                Castings 

Per  Cent  Per  Cent                Per  Cent 

Month             Net             of  Net  of            Net          of 

1923              Tons      Capacity  Tons  Capacity  Tons  Capacity 

January  ..100,605        103.8  47.879  125.0  52,726        90.0 

February  .    90.152          93.0  39,845  104.0  50,307        85.8 

March    ...143.564        148.2  76,409  199.5  67,155      114.6 

April    90,968          93.9  39,610  103.4  51,358        87.6 

May    89,493          92.4  38.788  101.3  50,705        86.5 

June    84.878          87.6  42.773  111.7  42,105        71.9 

July*    52,066          53.7  16.741  43.7  35,325        60.3 

August     .  .    50,515          52.1  18,332  47.9  32,183        54.9 

September.   47,574          49.1  21,685  56.6  25,889        44.2 

October    ..    37,446          38.6  9.840  25.7  27,606        47.1 

November     39,660          40.9  12,916  33.7  26,744        45.6 
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Plans  of  New  Companies 

The  Jordan  Machine  Tool  Co.,  249  Third  Avenue,  South, 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  has  been  incorporated  with  capital  stock 
ot  $50,000  and  will  manufacture  Jordan  cylinder  reboring 
and  regrinding  machines.  Manufacturing  will  be  done  under 
contract,  but  no  awards  have  yet  been  made.  The  company 
will  also  handle  pistons,  piston  pins,  rings  and  replacement 
parts  necessary  to  this  line.  R.  E.  Nyberg,  secretary-treas- 
urer, is  interested  in  hearing  from  companies  equipped  to 
manufacture   its   product. 

Centrifugal  Cast  Iron  Pipe  Co..  15  Exchange  Place, 
Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  has  been  incorporated  with  capital  stock 
of  300,000  shares  no  par  value  stock,  to  take  over  the  assets 
and  business  of  the  original  Centrifugal  Cast  Iron  Pipe  Co. 
The  new  company  will  continue  the  business  along  the  same 
lines.     Raymond  Ritti  is  secretary. 

The  Southern  Radio  Corporation  of  Texas,  608  West 
Evergreen  Street,  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  has  been  organized 
with  $35,000  capital  stock  to  act  as  distributor  in  radio 
and  electrical  appliances.  John  C.  Rodriguez  is  president; 
W.  G.  Egerton,  vice-president,  and  Frank  Kaymore,  sec- 
retary-treasurer. 

The  Holtson  Mfg.  Corporation,  119  East  York  Street, 
Baltimore,  recently  organized,  will  manufacture  oil  burners 
and  kindred  products,  and  will  do  a  general  machine  repair 
business,  specializing  in  marine  engines.  It  is  in  the  market 
from  time  to  time  for  iron  castings,  pressure  tanks,  iron 
pipes  and  fittings,  also  various  parts  for  marine  engines. 
W.   B.   Holtson   is   president. 

The  Lehigh  Sewer  Pipe  &  Tile  Co.,  Ft.  Dodge,  Iowa,  has 
been  incorporated  with  $800,000  capital  stock  to  manufacture 
sewer  pipe,  having  taken  over  Uie  business  by  that  name 
established  in  1907.  No  other  changes  have  been  made. 
Address  in  care  of  George  W.  Avery. 

Stevens  Duryea  Motors,  Inc.,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass.,  re- 
cently organized  to  manufacture  Stevens-Duryea  cars,  has 
plant  and  equipment  for  present  needs  and  is  making  only 
slight  purchases  to  complete  inventory.  Ralph  R.  Owen  is 
president. 

The  Baker  Mfg.  Co.,  Hinton,  W.  Va.,  recently  organized 
to  manufacture  mechanical  products,  will  have  manufacturing 
done  under  contract.  Address  in  care  of  R.  F.  Dunlap. 

The  Dobbins  Mfg.  Co.,  225  North  New  Jersey  Street,  In- 
dianapolis, has  been  organized  to  manufacture  automotive 
products.  Work  will  be  done  by  contract,  awards  having 
been  let.  The  company  operates  an  assembling  plant.  C.  O. 
Dobbins  is  president  and  B.  F.  Rhodabarger,  vice-president 
and  general  manager. 

The  New  England  Oil  Burner  Co.,  20  Aborn  Street, 
Providence,  R.  I.,  recently  organized,  will  act  as  dis- 
tributor of  oil  burners  and  kindred  products.  Willard  W. 
Stearhs  is  treasurer. 

The  Solar  Mfg.  Co.,  403  Lafayette  Square  Building, 
Buffalo,  has  been  organized  to  manufacture  automotive 
products  and  specialties.  No  building  is  contemplated,  all 
work  being  done  by  contract.  J.  P.  Hearney  heads  the 
company. 

The  General  Service  Co.,  707-8  Guaranty  Trust  Build- 
ing. 606  Woodward  Avenue,  Detroit,  has  been  organized 
to  manufacture  oil  burners  and  equipment.  Its  products 
have  been  manufactured  for  several  years  in  Canada,  and 
work  in  this  country  will  be  done  by  an  associated  concern. 
George  M.   Seymour  is  general  manager. 

The  Super-Ear  Corporation,  41  Union  Square,  New  York, 
has  been  incorporated  with  capital  stock  of  $100,000,  and 
is  now  making  preparations  to  manufacture  acoustic  de- 
vices. Incorporators  are :  H.  Shoen,  I.  Ross  and  L.  S.  Scher, 
the  last  name  being  head  of  the  company. 

The  Williamsburg  Electric  Supply  Co.,  636  Broadway. 
Brooklyn,  recently  incorporated  with  $100,000  capital  stock 
to  manufacture  and  deal  in  electrical  equipment,  will  con- 
fine activities  to  distribution.  Incorporators  are :  J.  A. 
Korn  and  M.  A.  and  P.  Cutler. 

Veolayne,  Inc.,  New  York,  has  been  incorporated  with 
capital  stock  of  $25,000  to  manufacture  wireless  equipment 
and  parts.  Some  manufacturing  has  been  done,  but  nego- 
tiations have  not  yet  been  completed  for  producing  on  a 
larger  scale.  Temporary  address  is  care  of  J.  C.  McDerraott, 
27  William  Street. 

The  Steinmetz  Radio  Service  Corporation,  458  Saratoga 
Avenue,  Brooklyn,  recently  incorporated  with  nominal  capital, 
will  act  as  distributor  of  wireless  products.  No  manufactur- 
ing Is  contemplated.  Address  care  of  A.  H.  Simon,  189 
Montague  Street,   Brooklyn. 

The  Superb  Auto  Repairing  Co..  54  Newlots  Road.  Brook- 
lyn, recently  incorporated  with  $10,000  capital  stock,  will 
operate  a  machine  and  repair  shop.  Plant  and  equipment 
have  been  provided.  Incorporators  are:  L.  Strauss.  E. 
Lavender  and  M.  Bradie. 


The  Holmes  Vapor  Carburetor  Motor  Corporation,  New 
York,  recently  incorporated  with  $100,000  capital  to  manu- 
facture automotive  products,  has  interrupted  negotiations, 
owing  to  the  illness  of  one  of  the  principals.  It  is  unlikely 
that  plans  will  be  resumed  until  after  the  holidays.  Edward 
Holmes,   255  West  Forty- third  Street,  is  head. 

The  Purco  Steel  Corporation,  127  Christopher  Street,  New 
York,  has  been  incorporated  with  capital  of  1,000  shares, 
no  par  value  stock,  to  manufacture  and  deal  in  iron  and 
steel  products.  Plans  have  not  yet  been  completed.  In- 
corporators are  :     J.  S.  and  A.  R.  Purdy,  and  H.   Deves. 

The  Wurldsbest  Ventilator  Co.,  170  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York,  has  been  incorporated  with  capital  stock  of  $150,000 
to  manufacture  ventilators  and  ventilating  equipment.  Pro- 
duction is  now  handled  by  contract  through  the  Automobile 
Sheet  Metal  Works,  Richmond.  Ind.  The  company  expects 
to  manufacture  approximately  300,000  ventilators  during 
the  coming  year.     R.  B.  Respess  heads  the  company. 

The  Backer  Metal  Specialties  Corporation.  406  Broome 
Street,  New  York,  has  been  incorporated  with  $50,000  capital 
stock  to  manufacture  metal  products,  specializing  in  small 
domestic  articles.  Small  quantities  of  brass  and  nickel  are 
used.  A.  Backer,  formerly  vice-president,  Pullman  Metal 
Specialties  Co.,  Forty-fourth  Street  and  Tenth  Avenue,  is 
president  of  the  company.     Operations  have  been  started. 

The  United  States  Radio  Kraft  Corporation,  132  Nassau 
Street,  New  York,  has  been  organized  with  capital  stock 
of  $100,000  to  manufacture  wireless  equipment.  Although 
manufacturing  may  be  undertaken  later,  present  activities 
are  devoted  to  acting  as  distributor  for  large  manufacturers 
of  radio  equipment.     Abraham  Segall  heads  the  company. 

The  Wheeler-Raisley  Mfg.  Co.,  160-70  Mechanic  Street, 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  incorporated  with  capital  stock  of  $50,000, 
will  manufacture  stainless  steel  cutlery  for  the  present  and 
later  may  expand  to  include  automobile  equipment.  It  has 
leased  10,000  sq.  ft.  of  floor  space  and  has  equipment  to 
begin  operations.  Gardner  E.  'WTieeler,  general  manager 
Wheeler  Radiator  &  Mfg.  Co.,  East  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  for 
the  last  15  years  associated  with  the  English  &  Mersick  Co., 
New  Haven,  is  president.  John  C.  Raisley,  formerly  man- 
ager of  the  Hemming  Brothers  Mfg.  Co.,  New  Haven,  is 
vice-president   and  secretary. 

The  Equipment  Devices  Co.,  care  of  the  Corporation  Trust 
Co.  of  America,  Dupont  Building,  Wilmington,  Del.,  has  been 
organized  with  capital  stock  of  $1,200,000  to  manufacture 
devices.  No  equipment  will  be  needed.  The  business  is 
being  financed  privately. 

The  Eversharp  Mfg.  Co.,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  has  been 
organized  with  $100,000  capital  stock  and  is  manufacturing 
horseshoes,  calks  and  other  steel  specialties,  particularly 
railroad  equipment.  Its  factory,  a  new  steel  structure,  is 
completely  equipped  for  cold  heading,  heat  treating  and 
pressing.  George  F.  McCormick  is  president-treasurer  and 
B.  J.  Trumbull  is  vice-president  and  sales  manager. 

The  International  Derrick  &  Equipment  Co.,  186  East 
Broad  Street,  Columbus,  Ohio,  has  been  organized  as  a  con- 
solidation of  the  Columbus  Structural  Steel  Co.,  the  Inter- 
national Steel  Products  Co.  and  the  International  Derrick 
&  Equipment  Co.  The  new  organization  will  manufacture 
and  distribute  oil,  gas  and  artesian  well  drilling  and  pumping 
derricks  and  equipment.     Harry  M.  Runkle  is  president 

The  Wausau  Motor  Parts  Co.,  Wausau,  Wis.  has  been 
organized  wiUi  capital  stock  of  $50,000  to  manufacture  auto- 
motive parts  and  equipment.  The  company  has  been  in 
operation  for  two  years  at  Alenominee,  Mich.,  making  piston 
rings.  It  recently  moved  its  plant  to  Wausau.  Additional 
equipment  will  be  added  gradually.  E.  N.  Viele  is  general 
manager. 

The  Line  Hardware  Mfg.  Co..  18222  Oakview  Road.  Cleve- 
land, has  been  organized  by  J.  D.  Hoit,  formerly  connected 
with  the  Electrical  Materials  Corporation,  which  is  no  longer 
in  existence. 

The  Duty  Air  Brake  Co.,  Harrisville,  W.  Va.,  has  been 
organized  with  $20,000  capital  stock  to  manufacture  air 
brakes.  So  far  manufacturing  has  been  done  by  contract, 
but  the  company  is  open  for  bids  on  equipment.  The  man- 
agement would  like  to  hear  from  automobile  manufacturers 
who  are  interested  in  the  product.  C.  B.  Lewis  is  general 
manager. 

Scott  Brothers,  Inc.,  1548  South  Water  Street,  Philadelphia, 
has  been  incorporated  with  $100,000  capital  stock,  to  manu- 
facture auto  truck  equipment,  but  for  the  present  will  haul 
freight  and  other  material  in  and  near  Philadelphia.  J.  W. 
Scott  heads  the  company. 

The  R.  B.  Stoker  Co.,  57-61  Berriman  Street,  Brooklyn, 
has  been  incorporated  with  capital  stock  ot  $25,000  to  manu- 
facture roofing  products.  Its  plans  are  not  definitely  decided, 
but  if  manufacturing  is  undertaken,  it  will  likely  be  done 
by  contract.  M.  B.  Price.  W.  M.  G.  Watson,  and  H,  St. 
George  are  the  incorporators. 
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Thi'  KltiK  l.iinu)  &  MtK-  f".  Hiiil.N'Mi  IJ.-.d  lUiil.hiif.  New 
York,  has  bten  urcunlzcd  with  $ir>,UUil  lapliul  Hdick  tu  manu- 
facture electric  himps  and  devlcea.  It  will  not  an  distributor 
for  the  time  but  may  manufacture  on  a  small  scale  in  the 
remote  future.  Address  In  care  of  L.  B.  Urodsky,  299  Broad- 
way, New  York. 

The  PInzet  Co.,  Inc..  New  York,  has  been  Incorporated 
with  J30,000  capital  stock  to  manufacture  machinery  and 
parts,  specializing  in  a  machine  for  binding  papers  and 
pamphlets.  Manufacturing  will  be  done  by  contract.  C. 
Aaron  and  H.  A.  Reiting  are  the  incorporators.  Address  care 
of  W.   F.  McCormack.  256  Broadway. 

The  New  City  Car  Co.,  care  of  the  CoriKjration  Trust  Co. 
of  America,  du  Pont  Building,  Wilmington,  Del.,  has  been 
organized  with  capital  stock  of  $10,000,000  to  manufacture 
•wheels.  Tills  Is  a  close  corporation  and  there  will  be  no 
stocks  nor  securities  offered  for  publice  sale.  Materials  and 
equipment  will  be  purchased  from  time  to  time,  but  trade 
relations  have  already  been  establl.shed. 

Thomas  J.  r.  I.  I    .n    f.r     I:,    ii.i   i    1'     ■  .       .  .innected  with 

the  Georgia  Siii'i'       '  i'  ■       i  mager  of  the 

Jacksonville  biMn  .    .!    w      w     ,-:,ii:  i.    ..f  the  Man- 

hattan Rubber  M  i  l     i  <    ,    n'    .|i.  mim  ,(    v.  h.  1.     il.-  mill  supply 
house  at   134   Ka.^t   Bay   .Strc.t, .  JaoksonviUc.    Fla. 

The  Beisel  Spring  Wheel  Corporation,  49  West  Sixty- 
fourth  Street,  New  York,  recently  organized  to  manufacture 
s.  new  type  of  .steel  wheel  for  automobiles  and  trucks,  will 
contract  work  for  the  present  on  passenger  car  wheels. 
Eventually  the  company  will  operate  its  own  plant  and  will 
add  truck  wheels,  which  employ  good  quantities  of  high  grade 
steel.     William  J.  Beisel  is  president. 

The  Hydraulic  Transmission  Corporation  of  America, 
874  Broadway,  New  York,  has  been  organized  with  nominal 
■capital  to  manufacture  a  front  wheel  drive  truck  and  also 
.a  hydraulic  transmission.  Negotiations  for  manufacturing 
Jiave  not  been  taken  up,  but  it  is  likely  that  the  company 
will  lease  a  factory  and  do  its  own  manufacturing.  Trucks 
embiKlying  these  new  features,  are  now  on  exhibition.  John 
Keller  is  president  and  Hilaire  J.  Holder,  formerly  with 
the  Chevrolet  and  Scripps-Booth  companies,  is  general 
manager. 

The  H.  C.  Oswald  Supply  Co.,  2360  Third  Avenue,  New 
York,  has  been  incorporated  with  $50,000  capital  stock  to 
»«)9nufacture  and  deal  in  metal  products  but  unless  plans  are 
KjhafiKgd.  the  company  will  act  as  distributor  in  these  lines 
for  the  time  being.     H.  C.  Oswald  heads  the  company. 

The  Allied  Die  Casting  Corporation,  Stillman  Avenue, 
Honeywell  and  Buckley  Streets,  Queens,  New  Y'ork,  has  been 
incorporated  with  capital  stock  of  $100,000  to  manufacture 
die  castings  and  light  products.  Operations  have  been 
started.  Incorporators  are  E.  H.  Kelley,  W.  E.  Johnston 
find  G.  W.   Reynx. 

The  Karwill  Specialty  Co.,  103  Park  Avenue,  New  York, 
has  been  incorporated  with  capital  of  1000  shares,  no  par 
value  stock,  to  manufacture  pipe  and  plumbing  supplies, 
ppecializing  in  a  new  product  which  will  be  manufactured  by 
an  outside  concern.  N.  G.  Martin.  B.  H.  Trask  and  E.  H. 
>liller  are  the  incorporators. 


Trade  Changes 

H.  F.  Chase  has  been  appointed  by  the  American  Nickel 
Corporation,  Clearfield,  Pa.,  manufacturer  of  malleable  nickel 
and  Mond  nickel  alloys,  as  representative  in  the  New  York 
district,  with  offices  at  350  Madison  Avenue. 

The  Walton  &  Macke  Nail  Co.,  Kokomo,  Ind.,  leased  its 
plant  from  Oct.  31,  1919  to  Oct.  31,  1922,  to  a  company  which 
incorporated  and  operated  as  the  Walton  &  Macke  Nail  Co., 
Inc.  The  latter  company  is  now  dissolving,  but  this  action 
has  no  bearing  on  the  original  and  present  company,  known 
as  the  Walton  &  Macke  Nail  Co.,  a  partnership,  which  is 
Still  doing  business  in  cement  coated  nails. 

The  Davis  Boring  Tool  Co.,  Inc.,  3718-24  Forest  Parle 
Boulevard,  St.  Louis,  has  construction  well  under  way  on  a 
modern,  fireproof  factory,  which  will  g.ive  approximately 
five  times  the  present  capacity. 

The  Midvale  Co.,  Nicetown,  Philadelphia,  manufacturer 
of  forgings,  alloy  steels,  locomotive  tires,  etc.,  announces  the 
opening  of  a  sales  oflice  in  Room  914,  Union  Trust  Building, 
Pittsburgh,  in  charge  of  Harvey  S.  Garrett  as  district  sales 
manager. 

The  Lake  Superior  Iron  Ore  Association  has  moved  its 
offices  from  the  Ro(?kefeller  Building  to  the  new  Union 
Trust   Building,    Cleveland. 

The  Isthmian  Steamship  Line,  subsidiary  of  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation,  has  opened  an  oflSce  in  the  Union 
Trust  Building,  Cincinnati,  with  E.  L.  Kimes  as  manager. 
yir.  Kimes  has  been  connected  with  the  Cleveland   office. 


The  Falstrom  Co.,  PaMsalc,  N.  J.,  maker  of  sheet  metal 
products,  has  opened  a  New  York  olllce  at  19S  Broadway,  in 
charge  of  A.  B.  Jonas, 

The  Townsend  Co.,  maker  of  rivets,  wire  nails  and  wire. 
New  Brighton,  Pa.,  has  moved  its  Chicago  oflice  to  Room 
721  London  Guarantee  and  Accident  Building,  360  North 
Michigan  Avenue.  D.  C.  Noggie,  sales  manager  of  the 
Indianapolis  branch,  has  moved  his  office  to  618-19  Fletcher 
Savings  &  Trust  Building. 

The  Kearns-Dughie  Motors  Corporation,  manufacturer 
of  motor  trucks,  Danville,  I'a.,  has  purchased  all  assets  of 
the  Belmont  Motors  Corporation,  Lewlstown,  Pa.  With  the 
70.000  sq.  ft.  of  floor  space,  production  will  be  considerably 
Increased.  Manufacturing  will  be  done  at  Lewlstown  and  the 
Danville  plant  will  be  used  as  the  sales  and  service  branch. 

The  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corporation,  Ltd.,  announces 
the  removal  of  its  San  Francisco  sales  offices  to  1000  Matson 
Building,  215   Market  Street. 

The  J.  C.  Smith  Hoe  &  Tool  Co.,  Evansville,  Ind.,  has 
changed  the  name  to  the  Y'oung  Car  Co.  and  expects  to 
manufacture  bodies  for  commercial  auto  trucks  in  addition 
to  the  mine  cars,  hoes  and  tools  it  has  been  making  for 
several  years.     John   F.   Young   is   president. 

J.  E.  Rhoads  &  Sons,  makers  of  leather  belting  and  lace 
leather,  has  moved  its  central  office  from  12  North  Third 
Street  to  35  North  Sixth  Street,   Philadelphia. 

By  an  arrangement  made  between  the  Diamond  Chain  & 
Mfg.  Co..  IiidianapoliK,  and  the  Chain  Belt  Co.,  Milwaukee, 
the  lattti  will  I  1.1.  ^nt  the  Diamond  company  through 
newly  e..^i.ii  !   i  .  .  .   h.  s  on  the  Pacific  Coast.     Both  com- 

panies w.i.  i  :  I  '  I  ;.|. resented  in  the  territory  by  Meese 
&  Gottfrii.l.  .-^,111  I- 1  jii.  u-cj.  The  new  Chain  Belt  Co.  offices 
are  at  67-6!i  First  Street,  Portland,  Ore.,  and  1040  Sixth 
Avenue  South,  Seattle,  Wash. 

The  Whitney  Mfg.  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn.,  has  appointed 
the  Pittsburgh  Gear  &  Machine  Co.,  Twenty-seventh  and 
Smallman  Street,  Pittsburgh,  as  distributor  in  that  district 
for  the  Whitney  roller  chain  and  silent  chain. 

The  Chicago  Pneumatic  Tool  Co.,  New  York,  announces 
the  General  Machinery  Co.,  Spokane,  Wash.,  as  agent  in  the 
eastern  part  of  Washington  and  northern   Idaho. 

The  H.  B.  Wilson  Co.,  St.  Louis,  composed  of  H.  B. 
Wilson  and  J.  M.  Shea,  who  have  represented  the  Mahr 
Mfg.  Co.,  in  that  city  for  the  last  two  years,  has  been  given 
additional  territory  extending  along  lines  of  various  rail- 
roads running  out  of  St.  Louis  and  taking  in  Kansas  City. 

The  Building  Products  Co.  has  purchased  the  good  will 
and  patents  of  the  Hodges  adjustable  shores,  made  in  Cin- 
cinnati, and  has  purchased  a  plant  in  Toledo,  Ohio,  to  man- 
ufacture them.  The  Building  Products  Co.  has  specialized 
on  concrete  form  construction  work.  The  property  of  the 
Milmine  Iron  &  Steel  Works  at  Toledo,  including  Hi  acres 
of  land  with  modern  buildings  and  machinery  and  sidings 
from  both  the  New  York  Central  and  Clover  Leaf  railroads, 
has  been  purchased  as  the  new  home  of  Hodges  shores.  The 
Hodges  shoie  was  developed  by  Jesse  E.  Hodges,  formerly 
general  superintendent  Ferro  Construction  Co.,  Cincinnati. 
It  has  been  on  the  market  for  eight  years.  The  Milmine 
plant  will  be  the  new  home  also  of  Blaw-Knox  steel  floor 
pans. 

Directors  of  the  Sooville  Mfg.  Co.,  Waterburg,  Conn., 
have  proposed  the  purchase  of  the  American  Pin  Co.  and  the 
Oakville  Mfg.  Co.  in  notices  sent  to  stockholders.  Both  the 
Pin  company  and  the  Oakville  company  are  located  in 
Waterbury  and  are  capitalized  at  $1,350,000  and  $600,000. 
respectively.  The  proposal  would  authorize  issuance  of 
$2,700,000   additional  stock  and  $300,000  debentures. 

Burton  E.  Carpenter.  1065  Columbia  Avenue,  Chicago, 
has  been  appointed  mid-western  representative  of  the  Garvin 
Machine  Co.,  New  York. 

William  J.  Breen  is  representing  H.  H.  Adams  &  Co.,  New 
Y'ork,  pig  iron,  coke,  in  New  England. 

The  Frank  B.  Pope  Co.,  refractories  dealer,  has  moved 
from  2223  Oliver  Building.  Pittsburgh,  to  room  1511  of 
the   same  building. 

The  Townsend  Co.,  manufacturer  of  rivets,  wire  nails  and 
wire,  New  Brighton,  Pa.,  will  move  its  Chicago  offices  to 
Room  721,  London  Guarantee  &  Accident  Building,  360  North 
Michigan  Avenue,  effective  Dec.  15. 

The  Anodion  Metal  Co.,  Guilford  Avenue  and  Oliver  Street. 
Baltimore,  manufacturer  of  lighting  fixtures,  etc.,  h.as 
changed  its  name  to  the  Anodion  Mfg.  Co.  C.  W.  Harvey  is 
manager. 

The  Globe  Iron-Crush  &  Shot  Co.,  Mansfield,  Oliio.  Ikis 
changed  its  name  to  the  Globe  Steel  Abrasive  Co. 


Machinery  Markets  and  News  of  the  Works 


INQUIRY   BY   RAILROADS 

Southern  Issues  List  of  210  Items — Baltimore 
&  Ohio  Also  in  Market 


Scattering    Railroad    Orders    in    Past   Week,    But 
Buying  by  Industrial  Companies  Is  Light 

If  present  indications  may  be  taken  at  their  face 
value,  there  will  be  considerable  buying  of  machine 
tools  by  some  of  the  railroads  soon  after  Jan.  1,  or 
possibly  before.  The  outstanding  development  is  an 
inquiry  from  the  purchasing  department  of  the  South- 
ern Railway  at  Washington  for  210  items,  including  a 
large  number  of  pneumatic  riveting  hammers.  The 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  has  also  come  into  the 
market  for  quite  a  number  of  tools. 

Miscellaneous  orders  have  been  placed  by  a  number 


of  roads,  including  the  New  York  Central,  which  has 
begun  covering  on  its  recent  inquiries.  The  Norfolk  & 
Western  is  expected  to  place  orders  this  week.  The 
Santa  Fe  is  preparing  a  list  to  be  issued  soon,  covering 
a  large  amount  of  equipment,  machine  tools  and  cranes, 
for  its  shops  at  San  Bernardino,  Cal.  The  Union  Pacific 
list,  it  is  predicted,  will  be  closed  some  time  this  month. 

Automobile  manufacturers,  who  have  been  active 
buyers  throughout  the  year,  are  doing  very  little  this 
month,  but  more  inquiry  from  this  source  is  expected 
next  month.  The  Eaton  Axle  &  Spring  Co.,  Cleveland, 
is  in  the  market  for  10  machines.  The  Studebaker  Cor- 
poration at  Detroit  bought  four  turret  lathes. 

Machine  tool  requirements  for  the  new  switchboard 
plant  of  the  General  Electric  Co.  at  Philadelphia  will 
probably  be  decided  upon  soon,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
orders  for  14  electric  cranes  for  the  buildings  have  just 
been  placed  with  four  crane  builders. 


New  York 

New  York,  Dec.   IS. 

ALTHOUGH  orders  of  machine  tools  from  in- 
.  dustrial  plants  continue  to  come  to  local  ma- 
chinery dealers  in  mere  driblets,  prospects  for  a 
resumption  of  buying  after  the  first  of  the  year 
appear  somewhat  brighter.  Promises  of  railroad 
buying  after  Jan.  1  also  seem  more  definite. 
Some  in  the  New  York  trade  are  quoting  on  the 
large  list  of  the  Southern  Railway  published  In 
this  issue  under  the  Philadelphia  heading  and  also 
on  tools  required  by  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio.  The 
New  York  Central  has  begun  to  place  orders 
against  its  recent  inquiries.  Among  the  tools 
bought  the  past  week  were  an  axle  lathe,  a  36-in. 
.x  16-ft.  engine  lathe  and  a  19-in.  engine  lathe. 
The  Kansas  City  Southern  has  bought  from  an 
Eastern  company  a  12-ft.  plate-flanging  clamp  and 
a  400-ton  car-wheel  press  and  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  bought  from  the  same  company  a  hori- 
zontal cotter  and  keyseating  drill.  Other  orders 
placed  in  this  market  include  a  14-ft.  plate-bend- 
ing roll  for  the  Lombard  Iron  Works  &  Supply 
Co.,  Augusta,  Ga. ;  a  1500-lb.  steam  hammer  for 
the  Carnegie  Steel  Co.,  Pittsburgh ;  a  o-ft.  radial 
drill  for  the  West  Leechburg  Steel  Co..  Pittsburgh, 
and  a  side-head  boring  mill  for  the  Whitney  Mfg. 
Co.,    Hartford,    Conn. 

Bids  will  be  received  by  the  Bureau  of  Supplies  and 
Accounts,  Navy  Department,  Washington,  until  Dec.  28  for 
two  fuel  oil  heaters  and  spare  parts  for  the  Brooklyn  Navy 
Yard,  schedule  1678;  until  Jan.  8  for  120  pressure  switches 
for  the  same  yard,  schedule  1695. 

The  Cuba  Cane  Sugar  Corporation.  123  Front  Street,  New 
York,  has  plans  for  a  new  refinery  at  Velasco,  Cuba,  and 
will  commence  work  at  an  early  date.  A  portion  of  the 
machinery  now  at  the  company  mills  at  Centrals  Feliz. 
Socorro  and  Lequeitio,  Cuba,  will  be  removed  to  the  new 
plant,  and   additional  equipment  installed. 

Grim  &  Cummings,  57  Frost  Street,  Brooklyn,  laundry 
machinery  and  parts,  plan  for  the  installation  of  a  lathe, 
milling  machine  and   kindred  equipment. 

The  Bureau  of  P"oreign  and  Domestic  Commerce.  Wash- 
ington, has  information  regarding  a  company  in  Brazil 
which  proposes  to  build  a  cold  storage  plant  to  cost  about 
$200,000,  Intending  to  use  American  machinery.  Reference 
No.   1132S2. 

The  Centennial  Paper  Mills,  Inc.,  Valatie,  N.  Y.,  is  plan- 
ning the  Installation  of  power  plant  equipment,  including 
a  200  kw.  generator,  direct-connected  to  steam  turbine  en- 
gine,   with   switchboard   and   auxiliary   equipment. 

Walter  C.  Talbot  and  Mortimer  Brockway,  Beacon,  N.  Y., 
have  acquired   the  local   plant  and  site  of   160  acres  of  the 


Verp'.anck  Brick  Co.,  including  waterfront  and  dock  on  the 
Hudson  River.  The  new  owners  will  install  additional  power 
equipment,  conveying  machinery,  mechanical  drying  equip- 
ment,  etc.,   to   expand  and  modernize   the   plant. 

The  Belgian  Government  is  taking  bids  until  early  in 
^■ebruary  for  the  construction  of  a  new  drydock,  with  oper- 
ating machinery,  to  cost  about  91,000,000,  and  solicits  bids 
from  American  companies.  Plans  and  specifications  on  file 
at  three  district  offices  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domes- 
tic Commerce,  734  Custom  House.  New  York;  930  Wither- 
spoon  Building,  Philadelphia,  and  ISOl  Custom  House,  Boston. 

Elevating,  conveying  and  other  material-handling  ma- 
chinery will  be  installed  in  the  ten -story  warehouse,  100  x 
121  ft.,  to  be  erected  on  the  Eastern  Parkway,  Brooklyn,  by 
the  St.  Mark's  Holding  Corporation,  1043  Pacific  Avenue,  to 
cost  about  $700,000.  Charles  B.  Meyers,  31  Union  Square, 
New  York,   is  architect. 

The  American  Locomotive  Co.,  30  Church  Street,  New 
York,  has  plans  for  a  one-story  shop  at  Schenectady,  N.  Y., 
to  cost  $100,000   with  equipment. 

The  Harrison  Box  Co..  Harrison  Place  and  Varick  Street, 
Brooklyn,  is  taking  bids  on  a  general  contract  for  a  two- 
story  addition,  100  x  150  ft.,  to  cost  about  $45,000,  with 
machinery.      McCarthy    &   Kelly,    159    Remsen    Street,    archi- 

The  Board  of  Albany  County  Superivsors,  Albany,  N.  Y., 
will  purchase  in  the  near  future  one  10-ton  caterpillar  type 
tractor  and  four  5-ton  tractor  machines.  J.  J.  McNulty  is 
chairman. 

The  Industrial  Machinery  Division,  Bureau  of  Foreign 
and  Domestic  Commerce.  Washington,  room  815,  will  receive 
catalogs  and  literature  of  brick-manvifacturing  machinery, 
transmission  and  power  equipment  for  brick  plants,  with 
capacity  from  5000  to  30,000  brick  per  day,  for  reforwarding 
to  Consul  A.  T.  Haeberle,  Sao  Paulo.  Brazil,  where  a  market 
exists   for  American    machinery  of  this   kind. 

Bids  will  be  received  by  C.  S.  White,  purchasing  agent. 
New  York  Central  Railroad,  Room  344,  466  Lexington  Avenue, 
New  York,  until  Dec.  28  for  wire  nails,  staples,  steel  tubes, 
axles,  cast  iron  wheels,  and  other  equipment,  to  be  covered 
by  serial  contract  No.  34-1923. 

Van  Zandt,  Inc.,  River  and  Rensselaer  Streets,  Troy, 
N.  Y.,  will  install  a  coal  conveyor,  with  elevating  equip- 
ment, at  the  power  house  at  its  shirt  factory,  with  capacity 
of  about  3  tons  per  hr.,  elevating  height,   18  ft. 

Bids  will  be  received  by  the  secretary.  Public  Works 
Tenders  Board,  Wellington,  New  Zealand,  until  April  30  for 
the  construction  of  power  plant,  known  as  Section  2,  Ara- 
puni  Electric  Power  Scheme,  as  per  plans  and  specifications 
on   application. 

An  electric  power  plant  will  be  erected  by  the  Distinctive 
Pictures  Corporation,  366  Madison  Avenue,  New  York, 
Arthur  S.  FYiend,  president,  at  Its  proposed  studio  plant 
in  Queens  Borough,  to  cost  more  than  $250,000.  William 
O.  Hurst  is  company  architect. 

The  E.  W.  Bliss  Co.,  Inc.,  Brooklyn,  has  disposed  of 
another  portion  of   its   former   plant  at   Plymouth  and   Pearl 
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Slrects.  120  x  143  ft.,  to  John  J.  lli'iticr,  who  will  havt-  plans 
drawn  for  a  two-story  automobile  service  and  repair  build- 
ing to  occupy  the  entire  site. 

Tho  Socledade  dc  Uslnas  SIdcrurglcas,  city  of  Santa  Bar- 
bara, state  of  MInas  Geraes,  Brazil,  has  plans  for  the  con- 
Btructlon  of  an  Iron  and  steel  plant,  Including  foundry, 
machine  shops,  general  Iron  works  and  other  bulldlnKR- 
A  blast  furnace  Is  also  projected. 

Manual  training  equipment  will  be  Installed  In  the  high 
school  to  be  erected  at  Fort  Edward,  N.  Y..  estimated  to 
cost  $250,000.  for  which  plans  are  being  drawn  by  Loth 
&  White,  190  State  Street,  Albany,  N.  Y..  architects. 

The  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  New  Jersey,  26  Broadway.  New 
Vork.  will  construct  a  large  storage  and  distributing  plant. 
with  pipe  line,  pumping  station,  etc..  In  the  vicinity  of 
Cacalilac.  Mexico,  to  handle  the  output  of  the  Mexican 
Seaboard  Oil  Co.,  Cacalilac.  for  which  a  contract  recently 
was  made.    It  will  cost  more  than  $200,000,  with  equipment. 

The  Tidewater  Oil  Co..  11  Broadway.  New  York,  will 
commence  the  erection  of  a  storage  and  distributing  plant  at 
83-101  Kast  Peddle  Street.  Newark,  consisting  of  five  build- 
ings and  pumping  plant,  to  cost  $170,000,  with  equipment.  A 
service  and  repair  building  for  company  motor  trucks  will 
be  included,  costing  $50,000. 

Bids  will  be  received  by  the  Board  of  Education.  Depart- 
ment of  Supplies.  City  Hall.  Newark,  until  Dec.  27  for  sheet 
metal  shop  machinery,  pumps  and  valve  reseating  equip- 
ment, electrical  equipment  and  other  apparatus,  R.  D. 
Argue,   secretary. 

L.  Bamberger  &  Co.,  147  Market  Street,  Newark,  de- 
partment store,  are  having  plans  drawn  for  a  five-story 
service,  operating  and  storage  building,  for  company  auto- 
mobiles and  motor  trucks,  and  other  equipment,  to  cost 
about  ?1, 000.000.  Abbott.  Merkt  &  Co..  175  Fifth  Avenue. 
New  York,  architects  and  engineers. 

The  F.  E.  O.  Corporation.  67  William  Street.  East  Orange, 
-V.  J..  Frank  P.  Oexle,  general  manager,  will  take  bids  at 
once  on  a  general  contract  for  a  two-story  automobile  ser- 
vice and  repair  building,  69  x  250  ft.,  at  Spring  Avenue  and 
North  Willow  Street,  Montclair,  N.  J.,  to  cost  about  $130,000. 

The  Town  Council,  Hammonton,  N.  J.,  plans  the  installa- 
tion of  two  electrically-operated  pumps  and  auxiliary  ma- 
chinery at  the  municipal  pumping  plant,  including  air  com- 
pressors and  machinery  for  converting  the  station  from 
steam  to  electric  operation.    Town  Engineer  Baker  in  charge. 

Fire,  Dec.  8,  destroyed  a  portion  of  the  pipe  fitting  plant 
of  the  American  Copper  Products  Corporation,  Bayway, 
Elizabeth.  N.  J.,  with  loss  estimated  at  $30,000.  It  is  planned 
to   rebuild. 

Manual  training  equipment  will  be  installed  in  the  pro- 
posed senior  high  school  to  be  erected  at  Maplewood,  N.  J., 
estimated  to  cost  $500,000,  for  which  plans  will  be  drawn  at 
an  early  date.  Henry  W.  Foster  is  superintendent  of  sjhools, 
in  charge. 

The  New  Jersey  Power  &  Light  Co..  30  West  Black  well 
Street.  Dover.  N.  J.,  is  perfecting  plans  for  extensions  in 
generating  plants  and  system  and  the  installation  of  ad- 
ditional machinery.  A  block  of  preferred  stock  is  being 
sold  to  finance  the  work. 

The  Pyrene  Mfg.  Co..  520  Belmont  Avenue,  Newark, 
manufacturer  of  fire  extinguishers,  -has  plans  for  a  one- 
story  plant,  100  X  310  ft,  at  109-13  Meeker  Avenue,  to  cost 
$65,000. 

The  Albert  Pipe  Supply  Co.,  Berry  and  North  Thirteenth 
Streets,  Brooklyn,  is  in  the  market  for  a  three-phase,  motor 
connected  friction  saw  and  also  a  large  pipe  threading 
machine,   standard  makes  only. 


Buffalo 

BUFFAiO,  Dec.  17. 

PLANS  are  being  perfected  by  the  Board  of  Education. 
Buffalo,  for  a  new  vocational  school  in  the  Kensington 
district,  to  cost  about  $550,000.  Ernest  C.  Hartwell,  super- 
intendent of   education,   in   charge. 

The  Mohawk  Paper  Makers.  Inc.,  Cohoes,  N.  Y.,  will  com- 
mence the  erection  of  a  one-story  power  plant,  47  x  90  ft., 
to  cost   $100,000  with   equipment. 

The  Elba  Cold  Storage  Co.,  Elba,  N.  Y  ,  recently  organ- 
ized, care  of  C.  K.  Porter  &  Sons,  73  West  Eagle  Street, 
Buffalo,  architects,  will  take  bids  for  a  two-story  cold 
storage  and  refrigerating  plant,  100  x  140  ft.,  to  cost  $125,- 
000,    with   equipment. 

The  Rochester  Gas  &  Electric  Corporation,  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  Is  disposing  of  a  bond  issue  of  $4,000,000,  a  portion 
of  the  proceeds  to  be  used  for  extensions  and  equipment. 
Robert   M.    Searle,  president. 

The    Board    of   Contract    and    Supply.    Syracuse,    N.    Y., 


will  purchase  lathes  and  other  rnrclianlcal  equipment  for 
local    schools.      F.    E.    Barry,    secretary. 

Fire,  Dec.  10,  destroyed  a  portion  of  the  machine  shop 
at  tho  plant  of  the  General  Electric  Co.,  River  Road,  Buf- 
falo,  with   loss  of  about   $20,000.     It   Is   planned    to   rebuild. 

The  Truck  Equipment  Co.,  17S1  Fillmore  Avenue,  Buf- 
falo, manufacturer  of  motor  truck  equipment,  has  plans 
for   a   one-story   addition    to   cost    $21,000. 

The  Rochester  Packing  Cb.,  SdO  Maple  Street,  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  will  install  an  Ice  and  refrigerating  plant  at  ItB 
new  flve-story  factory,  200  x  300  ft.,  to  be  erected  on  Ex- 
change Street,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  estimated  to  cost  $500,000 
Henscheln  &  McLaren,  1637  Prairie  Avenue,  Chicago,  are 
architects. 

The  BInghamton  Light,  Heat  &  Power  Co.,  Bingharaton, 
N.  Y.,  is  disposing  of  a  block  of  mortgage  bonds,  the  pro- 
ceeds to  be   used  in   part  for  extensions. 

.T.  H.  Knobloch,  79  Tamarack  Siieet.  Buffalo,  Is  planning 
to  purchase  presses  and  other  equipment  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  cement  and  concrete  blocks. 

A  manual  training  department  will  be  installed  in  the 
two  story  high  and  grade  school  to  be  erected  at  Sodus, 
N.  Y.,  estimated  to  cost  $175,000.  for  which  bids  are  being 
asked  on  a  general  contract.  Max  Uirihrecht,  Fayette  Park 
Building,   Syracuse,   N.  Y.,   architect. 

The  Cutler  Ice  Co.,  310  Front  Street,  BInghamton.  N.  Y., 
will  commence  erection  of  a  new  ice-manufacturing  plant 
to    cost    $50,000. 

Fire,  Dec.  13,  destroyed  the  engine  department  and  por- 
tion of  main  plant  of  the  Bllicottvillt  Novelty  Co.,  Ellicott- 
ville,  N.  Y.,  manufacturer  of  turned  wood  specialties,  witTi 
loss  estimated  at  $50,000  including  niacluiiery.  It  is  planned 
to   rebuild. 

The  Common  Council,  Gouverneur,  N.  Y..  is  perfecting 
plans  for  a  municipal  electric  power  plant  to  cost  $60,000. 
L.   Reynolds,  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  is  engineer. 

The  Home  Refrigerating  Co.,  Watertown.  N.  Y.,  afHliated 
with  the  Northern  Utilities  Corrioration,  same  city,  plans 
the    installation    of   machinery.      J.    N.    Carlisle,    head. 

The  Parker  Rust  Proof  Co.  of  Buflalo,  Inc.,  11  Cleveland 
Hace,  Buffalo,  has  been  organized  with  $18,000  capital 
stock  and  will  establish  a  plant  to  rust-proof  iron  and  steel 
by  the  Parker  process.  The  company  has  purchased  rights 
to  the  process  for  western  New  York.  Sand  blasting  and 
chemical  apparatus  will  be  purchased.  R.  C.  George  is 
president. 

The  Otis  Elevator  Co.,  Buffalo,  has  bought  a  3-ton  Moore 
electric  furnace  for  installation  at  its  Buffalo  works  to  re- 
place two  other  electric  furnaces.  This  furnace  will  be 
installed  with  acid  bottom  for  foundry  operation. 


Philadelphia 

Philadelphia,  Dec.  17. 

THE  Southern  Railway,  through  its  purchasing  depart- 
ment in  Washington,  has  issued  an  inquiry  for  210 
items  of  shop  equipment,  of  which  157  are  pneumatic  rivet- 
ing hammers  and  the  remainder  are  mostly  machine  tools 
of  various  types.  The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  is  also 
in  the  market  for  a  number  of  tools  for  its  shops  at  Glen- 
wood   and   Montclair,    Md. 

The  list  of  the  Southern  Railway  is  given  below.  All 
of  the  machines  unless  otherwise  specified  are  to  be  motor 
driven,    220   volt,    three   pha.se,    60   cycle. 

One  double-head  axle  lathe  to  take  6  x  11  in.  axles. 

One  car-wheel  turning  lathe  for  42-in.  wheels. 

One  steel  car-wheel  turning  lathe  for  turning  wheels  up 
"to   42  in.  diameter. 

One  18-in.   tool  room  lathe. 

Four  16-in.  portable  bolt  lathes. 

One  20-in.  engine  lathe,   12-ft.  bed. 

One  36-ln.  engine  lathe  to  take  8  ft.  between  centers. 

One  36-in.  engine  lathe,  12-ft.  bed  or  not  less  than  6  ft 
between  centers. 

One  24-in.  heavy-duty  lathe,   8  ft.   between  centers. 

One  3  X  36  in.  steel-head  turret  lathe  with  locomotive 
attachments. 

One  90-in.  driving  wheel  lathe  with  quartering  attachment. 

One   42-in.  vertical   boring  mill  with   two  heads  on   cross 

One  42-in.  turret  and  side-head  boring  mill  with  table 
chuck. 

One  No.  3  universal  milling  machine. 

One  15-ft.  planer  to  plane  sheets  to  1  in.  thickness. 

One  42  x  42  in.  x  14  ft,  planer  with  two  heads  on  cross 
rail. 

One  planer  and  matcher  for  car  flooring,  roofing  and 
lining. 

One  4-side  timber  planer  for  car  sills  to  plane  12  x  18  in. 

One  5-spindle  wood  borer. 

One  car  timber  planer. 

One  32-in.  heavy-duty  shaper. 

Two  heavy-duty,   draw-cut  shapers  for  driving  box  work. 
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One  48-in,  car-wheel   press.    400  toi*. 

chines. 

One  staybolt  threading  machine. 

One  26-in.  slotting  machine. 

One  24-in.  vertical  turret  lathe. 

Two  2-in.  double-head  bolt  cutters. 

One   2-in.  bolt  heading  and  forging  machine. 

One  flanging  machine  for  flanging  plates  up  to  %  in.  thick. 

One  pneumatic  air  and  steam  hose  mounting  machine. 

One  4-in. 't)ipe  cutting  machine,  belt  drive. 

Two  electric  flue  welding  machines. 

One  200  amp.  electric  welding  machine,  4  40  volt,  three 
phase.  60  cycle. 

One  200  amp.  electric  welding  machine.  220  volt,  three 
phase.  60  cycle. 

Two  Modern  twist  drill  grinding  machines,  capacity  up  t.i 
2>.i   in.  diameter  drills. 

Fortv  No.  60  pneumatic  riveting  hammers. 

Forty-seven  No.  SO  pneumatic  riveting  hammers. 

Seventy  No.   90  pneumatic  riveting  hammers. 

Three  Sundstrand  heavy-duty  internal  surface  grinders. 

One  4S-in.  throat  motor-driven  punch,  capacity  I'i-in.  hole 
in  lU-in.  plate. 

One  48-in.  throat  motor-driven  shear,  capacity  equal  to 
IVi-in.  hole  in  IVi-in.  plate. 

One  pneumatic  flue  welding  hammer  and  dies  for  super- 
heater flues. 

One  flue  welding  furnace  for  superheater  flues. 

Two  24-in.  wheel  emery  grinders,  belt  drive. 

One  200  hp.  water  tube  boiler  to  be  erected  by  manufac- 
turer. 

The  Metropolitan  Edison  Co.,  16  South  Fifth  Street. 
Reading,  Pa.,  through  its  management  engineers.  W.  S 
Barstow  &  Co.,  New  York,  announces  a  program  of  expan- 
sion of  physical  properties  of  its  .subsidiary  companies  con- 
templating ultimate  expenditure  of  $20,000,000.  There  is 
now  under  construction  at  Middletown,  Pa.,  on  the  Susque- 
hanna River,  a  base  load  generating  station  costing  $4,000.- 
000 :  construction  work  has  also  been  started  on  a  plant 
of  equal  capacity  on  the  Delaware  River,  eight  miles  below 
Easton.  Pa.  The  Metropolitan  Edison  Co.  controls  the 
Metropolitan  Electric  Co.  of  Reading,  the  Edison  Electric 
Illuminating  Co.  of  Lebanon,  the  Lebanon  Valley  Electric 
Co..  the  Pennsylvania  Edison  Co.,  the  York  Haven  ^\'ater 
&  Power  Co.  and  several  other 
welded    into    a   single   system. 

The  fjoshen  Furnace  Corporat 
Building,  Philadelphia,  is  in  the 
vertical  tubular  boiler,  54-in.  dia 
capacity    100    lb.    steam   pressure. 

A  building  permit  has  been  issued  "to  the  General  Elec- 
tric CO.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  for  the  second  unit  of  its  new 
plant  at  Sixty-eighth  Street  and  Elrawood  Avenue,  Phila- 
delphia, one-story,  119  x  254  ft.,  to  cost  $300,000.  with  equip- 
ment, for  which  a  general  contract  has  been  let  to  the 
White  Construction  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York.  Harris  &  Richards. 
Drexel   Building,    architects. 

Packard,  Inc.,  319  North  Broad  Street,  Philadelphia 
has  taken  title  to  property,  200  x  207  ft.,  at  North  Broad 
Street  and  Allegheny  Avenue,  as  site  for  a  four -story  auto- 
mobile service  and  repair  building,  to  cost  $900,000  with 
equipment.  Philip  S.  Tyre,  1509  Arch  Street,  architect. 
Robert    B.    Parker,    president. 

Work  will  commence  on  a  five-story  automobile  service 
and  repair  building  at  2221-25  North  Broad  Street,  Phila- 
delphia, to  cost  $190,000,  for  which  the  owner's  name  will 
be  announced  at  a  later  date.  G.  V.  Warren.  1913  Arch 
Street,    architect,    in    charge. 

A  one-story  power  house.  30  x  40  ft.,  will  be  erected  at  tlie 
plant  of  the  Wilmington  Bleachery  Co..  Market  and  Race 
Streets.  Wilmington,  Del.,  at  Holmesburg,  Philadelphia,  the 
entire  project  to  cost   $130,000. 

The  Atlas  Ball  Bearing  Co.,  Third  Street  and  Glenwood 
Avenue,  Philadelphia,  will  rebuild  its  power  house  and  install 
additional    equipment,    partially    destroyed   by    fire    recently. 

Frank  W.  Harper,  head  of  the  F.  W.  Harper  Co..  Hunt 
Building.  Trenton,  N.  J.,  building  materials,  is  completing 
negotiations  for  the  purchase  of  the  plant  and  equipment 
of  the  Trent  Brick  Co.,  for  $50,500.  The  works  will  be 
remodeled  and  additional  machinery  installed.  Robert  A 
Messier   is  receiver. 

Fire,  Dec.  10,  destroyed  a  portion  of  No.  5  shop  at  the 
plant  of  the  Stanley  G.  Flagg  Co.,  Stowe,  manufacturer  of 
iron  and  steel  castings,  with  loss  estimated  at  $21,000.  It 
is  planned  to  rebuild.  Headquarters  are  at  1421  Chestnut 
,  Street,   Philadelphia. 

Manual  training  equipment  will  be  installed  in  the  new' 
Soutliern  junior  high  school  to  be  erected  at  Tenth  and 
Chestnut  Streets,  Reading,  Pa.,  estimated  to  cost  $1,000.- 
000.     Edward   Z.   SchoU,    136   Robeson   Street,   architect. 

C.  A.  McCIure  and  George  W.  Crowley,  Jr.,  care  of 
James  Collins  Jones,  Bullitt  Building,  Philadelphia,  repre- 
sentative, are  organizing  the  Williamsburg,  Three  Springs. 
Saltillo  and  Saxton  Power  companies,   to   install   plants  and 

systems   In  the  localities  for  which  named. 


Fire,  Dec.  10.  destroyed  the  Tip  Top  coal  breaker  and 
equipment  of  the  Beaver  Valley  Coal  Co.,  Hazleton,  Pa., 
with  loss  estimated  at  $50,000.  Rebuilding  plans  are  being 
considered. 

The  H.  Geisel  Co.,  Sellersville,  Pa.,  is  planning  for  a 
new  factory  at  Perkasie,  Pa.,  for  the  manufacture  of  cutlery, 
estimated   to  cost   $27,000. 

The  Hamilton  Watch  Co.,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  has  plans  for 
an  addition,  including  improvements  in  present  plant,  esti- 
mated to  cost  $20,000.  Equipment  will  be  installed  for 
an   additional   output   of   about   450    watches   daily. 

The  Easton  Gas  Co.,  Easton,  Pa.,  will  make  extensions 
and  improvements,  including  a  new  holder  at  Raspberry 
and  Franklin  Streets,  and  installation  of  additional  gen- 
erating  and   other   equipment,  to   cost   $1,500,000. 

The  Vallamont  Planing  Mill  Co..  1009  Market  Street, 
Williamsport,  Pa.,  plans  for  a  new  three-story  factory  120 
X  160  ft.,  to  cost  about  $155,000,  including  the  installation 
of  electrically-operated  machinery  and  power  equipment. 
J.  C.  Wilson,  head. 

The  Hillside  Coal  Co.,  Pittston,  Pa.,  has  plans  for  a  new 
coal    breaker    to    cost   about    $80,000    with    machinery. 

The  Lackawanna  Laundry  Co.,  308-12  Penn  Avenue. 
Scranton,  Pa.,  will  install  power  equipment,  conveying  and 
other  machinery  at  its  proposed  addition  estimated  to  cost 
$100,000.      A.    B.    Warman,    head. 

The  Anthracite  Chain  &  Engineering  Co..  Hazleton,  Pa., 
recently  organized  with  a  capital  of  $50,000.  is  perfecting 
plans  for  works  to  manufacture  mechanical  chains  and  con- 
veyor equipment  invented  by  S.  J.  Benner,  one  of  the  heads 
of  the  company.  E.  D.  Snyder  and  J.  H.  Lahm,  Hazleton 
are   also    interested. 

John  S.  Fisher  and  A.  J.  Musser,  offlcials  of  the  Juniata 
Public  Service  Co.,  Juniata,  Pa.,  are  organizing  two  sub- 
sidiaries, the  Mifflin  and  the  Berrysburg  Electric  Service 
companies,  to  install  plants  and  systems  in  Mifflin  Township 
and  Berrysburg  Borough. 

The  Ocean  City  Gaslight  Co.,  Ocean  City,  N.  J.,  has 
arranged  an  appropriation  of  $100,000,  for  extensions  in  its 
lilant,  including  new  generating  and  purifying  equipment, 
for  capacity  of  1,500,000  cu.  ft.  per  day.  Work  will  com- 
mence on  a  new   500,000  cu.  ft.   gas  holder. 

Fire,  Dec.  8,  destroyed  a  portion  of  the  plant  of  the 
.\yers  Machine  Co.,  Salem.  N.  J.,  manufacturer  of  canning 
machinery,  and  practically  destroyed  the  factory  of  the 
J.  B.  Campbell  Mfg.  Co.,  manufacturer  of  linoleum,  etc., 
adjoining,  with  combined  loss  estimated  at  $160,000,  including 
equipment. 


Chicago 

Chicago,  Dec.  17. 

WITH  inquiries  more  numerous  and  store  trade 
more  active,  local  machine  tool  dealers  look 
forward  to  a  busy  January.  Bookings  so  far 
this  month  have  been  better  than  expected,  in 
view  of  the  fact  Uiat  December  is  ordinarily  dull 
because  of  inventory-taking  and  holiday  activities. 
The  Pettibone-Mulliken  Co.  has  purchased  two 
horizontal  boring  mills  in  addition  to  the  machines 
mentioned  in  this  column  last  week.  The  Sullivan 
Machinery  Co.,  Michigan  City,  Ind.,  is  placing 
orders  for  considerable  equipment,  having  pur- 
chased two  radial  drills,  a  turret  lathe,  two  hori- 
zontal boring  mills,  several  engine  lathes  and  a 
immber   of   other   machines. 

Interest  continues  to  center  in  railroad  buying. 
The  Union  Pacific  has  issued  an  inquiry  for  a 
centering  machine  in  addition  to  the  tools  men- 
tioned last  week,  and  is  expected  to  close  against 
its  list,  involving  about  $50,000,  before  the  end  of 
the  year.  It  has  already  purchased  a  hydraulic 
combination  mounting  and  demounting  wheel  press. 
The  Burlington  has  placed  orders  for  two  54-in. 
vertical  boring  mills,  two  pattern  makers'  lathes, 
and  two  used  guide  bar  grinders.  Its  purchases 
against  its  recent  list,  the  bulk  of  which  was 
placed  some  weeks  ago,  now  aggregate  approx- 
imately $200,000.  The  Santa  Fe  is  expected  to 
issue  an  extensive  list  shortly,  covering  cranes 
and  machine  tools  for  the  extension  of  its  San 
Bernardino.  Cal.,  shop.  It  has  just  asked  for 
figures  on  a  100-in.  Niles,  or  equivalent,  double 
wheel  quartering  machine.  The  Kansas  City 
Southern  has  purchased  a  motor-driven  IS-in. 
engine  lathe,  and  the  Denver  &  Salt  Lake  has 
Iilaced    an   order    for   an    hydraulic   bushing   press. 
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Whili-  tlunv  coiitlnuoH  to  bo  a  Ki'iu-riil  disposition  to  delay 
pmcliases  until  after  Jan.  1,  particularly  on  locomotlvo  and 
.small  capacity  overhead  cranes,  it  few  awardH  are  noted  this 
week.  AmonK  current  Inquiries  Is  one  from  the  deneral 
Klectrlc  Co..  which  has  closed  on  its  list  of  14  crunua  for 
Philadelphia,  calllni:  for  two  100-ton.  75-ft.  span,  -l-motor 
overhead  cranes  with  25-ton  auxiliaries,  for  PIttsfleld.  Mass. 
Stone  &  Webster.  Boston,  have  not  yet  closed  on  the  25-ton 
overhead  crane  for  Providence,  U.  I.,  Inquiry  for  which 
lecently  appeared.  The  .Soutlii-rn  California  Edison  Co.  has 
purchased  a  40-ton.  37-ft.  span  and  a  15-ton.  37-ft.  span, 
overhead  cranes  and  the  Norfolk  &  Western  Railroad  has 
placed  a  10-ton  23-ft.  span  crane.  A  number  of  overhead 
cranes  and  a  locomotive  crane  were  sold  last  week  at  the 
public  auction  of  the  Isaac  G.  Johiisnn  &  Co,  plant.  Spuyten 
Huyvil,  New  York. 

.\mong   recent  purchases  are : 

Ccneral  Klectrlc  Co.,  Schenectady,  N.  v.,  nine  3-ton 
ovtilicad  traveling  cranes  from  the  Northern  Engineering 
Wniks  ;  two  10-ton  overhead  cranes  from  Alfred  Box  &  Co.; 
tw'i  .")-ion  overhead  cranes  from  the  Chesapeake  Iron  Works 
and  a  25-ton  overhead  crane  from  the  Niles-Bement-Pond 
Co..  all  for  installation   at  Philadelphia. 

J.  Schadel  &  Co..  iron  and  ste.l  scrap,  Springfield.  Ohio. 
a  25-ton.  locomotive  crane  with  jjenerator  and  magnet  for 
a  new  yard  at  Portsmouth,  Ohio,   from  the  Browning  Co. 

Vanadium    Alloy   Steel   Co..    Latrobe,   Pa.,   a   5-ton.   80-ft. 


the   Milwaukee    Electric 


span,    magnet    handlini 
Crane  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Sandusky  Cement  ( 
bucket  handling  crane 
&   Mfg.    Co. 

AfcKjiy  Machine  Co..  Youngslown.  Ohio,  a  T'^.-ton.  37-ft. 
span.   3-motor  crane  from  the  Northern   Engineering  Works. 

Atlantic  Refining  Co..  Franklin.  Pa.,  a  D-ton.  43-ft.  span 
crane  from  the  Northern  Engineering  Works. 

Gulberl  Steel  Co..  IMttsburgh.  a  5-ton,  50-fl.  5-in.  span. 
:i-motor  inclosed  yard  crane  fiom  the  Northern  Kng.iiii  r.ng 
Works. 

Western  Gas  Construction  Co..  Fort  Wayne,  Ind..  a  a-ton 
(dcctric  traveling  crane  from  the  Niles-Bement-Pond  Co. 

Thoinas  L.  Green  Co..  Indianapolis,  a  5-ton.  48-ft.  6-in. 
span,  3-motor.  overhead  traveling  crane  from  the  Milwaukee 
Electric  Crane  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Northwestern  Pacific  Railroad,  San  Francisco,  a  l.'.-ton 
electric  traveling  crane  from  the  Whiting  Corporation. 

Southern  Wheel  Co..  Birmingham.  Ala.,  seven  iu_.-t,.n  jib 
cranes  from  the  Whiting  Corporation. 

Pere  Marquette  Railroad,  Detroit,  eight  Jib  cranes  of  1 
to  6  tons,  from  the  Whiting  Corporation. 

Holden  Co.,  Ltd..  Montreal,  a  150-ton,  100-ft.  boom.  IS- 
wheel.  used  Brownhoist  locomotive  crane  for  24-gage  track, 
from   Philip  T..  King,   New  York. 


Thi>  Whiting  Corporation,  Harvey.  111.,  has  taken  the 
following  orders  for  foundry  equipment:  No.  7  cupola  for 
the  Birmingham  Stove  &  Range  Co..  Birmingham.  No.  7 
cupola  for  the  Essex  Foundry  Co..  Newark.  N.  J.,  and  No.  C 
cupola  for  the  Saco-Lowell  Shops.  Boston. 

Bradford  Poote,  until  recently  a  member  of  the  firm 
of  Foote  Brothers  Gear  &  Machine  Co..  Chicago,  who  pur- 
chased the  Crofoot  Gear  Works,  Cambridge.  Mass..  for  re- 
moval to  Chicago,  has  bought  the  plant  of  the  Acme  Cor- 
poration at  the  corner  of  Oakley  and  Austin  Avenues.  Chi- 
cago. The  Acme  Corporation  will  move  Feb.  1.  to  a  new 
plant    on    Lake   Street,    near   Forty- second    Avenue,    CTiicago. 

The  William  E.  Pratt  Mfg.  Co..  190  North  State  Street, 
Chicago,  recently  incorporated  with  $50,000  capital  stock, 
is  a  continuation  of  a  company  of  the  same  name,  not 
incorporated,  which  was  established  in  1893.  The  company 
has  a  malleable  iron  foundry  at  Joliet,  111.,  occupying  eight 
acres  and  employing  800  men.  The  plant,  which  has  a 
.vearly  capacity  of  12,000  tons,  does  a  jobbing  husines.s. 
The  company  also  conducts  a  Jobbing  machine  shop  and 
a  hardware  manufacturing  business,  its  products  including 
hog  rings,  wire  belt  fasteners,  husking  pins,  farming  tool 
brackets,  clamps,  clevises  and  other  specialties.  Officers 
are  William  E.  Pratt,  president ;  F.  T.  Radecke.  vice-presi- 
dent, and  A.  F.  Boehm,  secretary  and  treasurer.  No  pur- 
chases   of    additional    equipment    are    contemplated    at    this 

A.  T.  Kincaid  &  Co.,  321  East  Monroe  Street,  Spring- 
field, 111.,  recently  incorporated  with  $25,000  capital  stock, 
will  engage  in  the  furnace  and  the  heating  appliance  busi- 
ness, but  will  not  do  any  manufacturing  at  present.  Of- 
fices and  warehouse  are  at  the  address  given.  Officers  have 
not  yet  lieen   elected. 

Jaeger  &  Co.,  Inc..  122  West  Kinzie  Street,  Chicago, 
recently  organized  with  $50,000  capital  stock,  will  confine 
its  activities  almost  exclusively  to  the  merchandising  of 
bakers'  supplies,  and  will  manufacture  only  a  few  of  these 
articles.      Hans   Jaeger   is   manager. 

A.  W.  Cash  Valve  Mfg.  Corporation,  250  East  Wood 
Street,  Decatur,  111.,  recently  incorporated  with  $10,000 
capital  stock,  has  established  a  shop  at  the  address  given 
an^d  will  manufacture  pressure  reducing  and  regulating 
valves,  relief  valves,  ammonia  expansion  valves,  pump 
governors,  etc.  It  also  expects  to  do  some  jobbing  work. 
Officers  are  A.  W.  Cash,  president,  and  George  B.  Madden, 
secretary  and  treasurer.  No  additional  equipment  will  be 
bought   at   this   time. 

Michael  Reif,  1340  George  Street,  Chicago,  has  let  con- 
tract for  a  one-story  tin  shop,  28  x  101  ft.,  at  2049  Belmont 
Avenue,    to   cost   $10,000. 

The  machine  shop  of  the  Aluminum  Casting  Mfg.  Co., 
Davenport.  Iowa,  recently  destroyed  by  fire,  will  be  replaced 
by  a  brick  structure  as  soon  as  insurance  claims  are  ad- 
Justed.  The  machine  shop  was  the  only  portion  of  the 
plant  affected,  and  production  is  continuing  as  usual  in 
the    foundry. 

The  Iowa  Malleable  Iron  Co.,  Ninth  and  Kirkwood 
Streets,  Fairfield,  Iowa,  has  plans  for  two  one-story  addi- 
tions to  its  foundry,  100  x  140  ft.,  and  100  x  125  ft.,  to 
cost    approximately    $100,000.      Bids    will    be    asked    on    gen- 


eral contract  in  about  90  days.  A.  A.  Wickland  &  Co., 
Inc.,  5  South  Wabash  Avenue.  Chicago,  is  engineer.  W.  W. 
Hughes    is    secretary    and    general    manager. 

The  Globe  Portland  Cement  Co.,  416  McKnight  Building, 
Minneapolis.  Minn.,  has  plans  for  its  proposed  works  at 
Dubuque,  Iowa,  estimated  to  cost  $2,000,000  with  machinery. 
The  Charles  L.  Pillsbury  Co.,  1200  Second  Avenue.  South, 
Minneapolis,    is    architect    and    engineer. 

The  Common  Council,  Bedford,  Iowa,  is  having  plans 
prepared  for  a  municipal  electric  plant  to  cost  about  $65,- 
000.  The  Prince-Nixon  Engineering  Co.,  Peters  Trust  Build- 
ing,  Omaha,   Neb.,   is   engineer. 

The  Common  Council,  Winthrop,  Minn.,  is  considering 
the  erection  of  a  municipal  electric  power  plant,  to  cost 
$100,000    with    machinery.      August    Malm    is    clerk. 

Manual  training  equipment  will  be  installed  in  the  high 
school  to  be  erected  at  Gordon,  Neb.,  estimated  to  cost 
$110,000,  for  which  bids  will  be  called  on  a  general  con- 
tract early  in  February.  F.  B.  Watson,  Norfolk,  Neb.,  Is 
architect. 

The  United  Light  &  Railways  Co.,  Davenport,  Iowa,  is 
disposing  of  a  bond  issue  of  $1,000,000,  a  portion  of  the 
proceeds  to  be  used  for  plant  and  system  extensions.  Frank 
T.   Hulswit    is   president. 

The  ■  I'  i:iliv:ir.l-  .\liV.  Cn.,  Albert  L^a,  Minn.,  manu- 
facture! ii  :  M^i  iii.c  i.iii  I  lj.[s  plans  for  a  one-story  addi- 
tion  to    •■..-;     lint       -,  i;aarder   &  Gaarder.   Home    In- 


New  England 

Boston,    Dec. 


BUYING  of  machine  tools  in  this  market  the 
past  week  was  better  than  in  the  previous 
week,  but  was  confined  to  comparatively  little 
equipment  and  a  few  dealers.  The  New  Y'ork. 
.New  Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad  purchased  two 
new  Warner  &  Swasey  machines,  a  No.  2A  and 
a  No.  3A,  which  represents  the  first  interest  shown 
in  shop  equipment  by  any  New  England  railroad 
in  a  long  time.  The  Saco-Lowell  Shops,  Boston, 
textile  machinery,  is  negotiating  for  Warner  & 
Swasey  lathes  for  its  Lowell  shops,  but  has  un- 
der consideration  a  plan  for  revamping  similar 
tools  now  in  use  at  that  plant.  That  company 
has,  however,  purchased  Cincinnati  milling  ma- 
chines and  Monarch  geared  head  lathes,  as  well 
as  grinding  tools  and  hack  saws,  but  has  not 
covered  its  equipment  requirements.  A  South 
Boston  shop  purchased  a  used  milling  machine 
and  press,  and  a  local  manufacturer  grinding  ma- 
chines. Dealers  are  fairly  well  occupied  on 
prospects  that  give  every  promise  of  closing 
shortly  after  Jan.  1. 

Local    machine    tool    houses    will    close    Dec.    22 
and  not  resume  business  until  Dec.  26. 
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Bids  are  in  on  a  proposed  one-story.  120  x  170  ft. 
plant  for  the  National  Can  Co..  36  North  Washington 
Street.  Boston,  to  be  erected  at  Dorchester.  Krokyn  & 
Brown.    7   State  Street.   Boston,   are   the   architects. 

Griffith.  Kiever  &  Co..  118  Western  Ave.,  Brighton. 
Boston,  builders  finish,  have  awarded  contract  for  a  one- 
story.  100  X  160  ft.  plant.  Motors,  belting,  etc.,  will  be 
required.     Plans  are  private. 

The  \\'hittenton  Mfg.  Co..  437  Whittenton  Street,  Taunton 
Mass..  cotton  goods,  has  foundations  in  for  a  two- story 
and  basement,  70  x  77  ft.  addition:  Cole.  Osgood  &  Kim- 
ball. 220  Devonshire  Street.  Boston,  are  the  engineers. 
Motors  will   be   installed    to   drive  looms. 

Bids  are  heing  taicen  for  a  sub-station  addition  on 
Glenville  Terminal,  Allston.  Boston,  and  a  sub-station  at 
Dedham,  Mass.,  to  be  erected  by  the  Edison  Electric  Illum- 
inating Co.,  39  Boylston  Street.  Boston.  Bigelow  &  W^ads- 
worth.    120    Tremont    Street.    Boston,    are    the    architects. 

Plans  are  being  considered  by  the  Continental  W^ood 
Screw  Co..  Inc..  Mount  Pleasant  Street,  New  Bedford,  Mass  , 
for  a  two-story  addition,   40   x  100   ft.,  to  cost  ?50,000. 

A  building  permit  has  been  issued  to  the  Safety  Car 
Heating  &  Lighting  Co..  Dixwell  Avenue,  Hampden,  Conn., 
for   a    two-story   addition    to    cost    $40,000. 

The  Da  vol  Rubber  Co..  Point  Street.  Providence,  R.  I  , 
will  commence  the  construction  of  a  new  plant  on  Smith 
Street,   to  cost   .$100,000    with  equipment. 

The  Worcester  Machinery  Co..  140  Commercial  Street. 
Worcester.  Mass..  plans  the  purchase  of  a  pipe  threading 
and   cutting  machine,   to   handle  stock   S    in.  and    larger. 

The  East  Millinocket  Light  Co.,  Millinocket,  Me.,  has 
acquired  the  plant  and  property  of  the  Millinocket  Light 
Co.,  for  $106,000.  Plans  are  under  way  for  extensions  and 
additional   equipment. 

Fire.  Dec.  0.  destroyed  a  portion  of  the  hydrate  lime 
plant  and  machinery  of  the  Lee  Lime  Co..  Lee.  Mass..  with 
loss  estimated   at   $50,000.     It  is  planned  to  rebuild. 

J.  A.  Glass.  27  Purchase  Street.  Boston,  operating  a 
metal  works,  plans  the  installation  of  a  combination  punch 
and  shear. 

The  Pierce-Ai-row  Motor  Car  Co.,  Buffalo,  has  leased 
property  at  Boston  for  a  factory  branch  and  service  works 
for    its   motor  truck   division. 

The  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad  Co., 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  will  commence  the  erection  of  a  power 
house  and  oil  storage  plant  at  East  Hartford,  Conn.,  to 
cost    about    $50,000. 

The  Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Accounts.  Navy  Depart- 
ment. Washington,  will  take  bids  until  Jan.  8  for  50 
crucibles  tor  the  Portsmouth  Navy  Yard,  schedule  1704; 
until  Dec.  28  for  30,000  ft.  pneumatic  hose  for  the  Boston 
yard,   schedule    1703. 

The  Penn  Metal  Co.,  Boston,  has  purchased  the  machinery 
and  equipment  of  the  Dexter  Metal  Mfg.  Co..  Philadelphia 
manufacturer  of  steel  shelving,  metal  lockers  and  steel  equip- 
ment. Additions  are  being  made  to  the  Penn  company's 
factory  and  the  Dexter  equipment  will  be  installed  shortly 
after  Jan.  1.  The  Dexter  Metal  Mfg.  Co.  will  be  exclusive 
sales  agent  for  the  steel  shelving  and  lockers  manufactured  by 
the  Penn  Metal  Co,  C.  Joseph  Dexter  becomes  a  director 
and  vice-president  of  the  latter  company  and  George 
Sagendorph,  president  Penn  Metal  Co.  an  officer  of  the 
Dexter  Metal  Mfg.  Co. 


Detroit 

T  Detroit,  Dec.   17. 

HE  Detroit  Motor  Bus  Co.,  Edlie  Street,  Detroit,  is  hav- 
ing plans  prepared  for  a  one  and  two-story  service  and 
repair  shop,  with  pumping  plant  and  power  department, 
estimated  to  cost  $300,000.  The  Austin  Co.,  208  South  La 
Salle  Street,  Chicago,   is  architect. 

The  Thwaite  Furniture  Co.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  is 
arranging  for  the  purchase  of  the  former  plant  of  the 
National  Spring  &  Wire  Co..  Albion.  Mich.,  for  a  new  factory. 
It  will  be  remodeled  and  machinery  installed,  estimated  to 
cost  $50,000. 

The  Brown-Hutchinson  Iron  Works.  7S07  Morrow  Street. 
Detroit,  has  taken  out  a  building  permit  for  a  one-story 
addition,   estimated   to  cost   $34,000,   including  equipment. 

The  White  Motor  Products  Co.,  215  South  Leavitt  Streec 
Chicago.  L.  T.  Jamme.  president  and  general  manager,  plans 
for  new  works  at  Muskegon  Heights.  Mich.,  remodeling  and 
extending  an  existing  building,  estimated  to  cost  $60,000. 

The  Consumers  Power  Co..  Jackson.  Mich.,  will  build  a 
new  dam  on  the  Manistee  River,  near  Its  present  Junction 
dam,  and  install  additional  machinery  at  Its  hydroelectric 
generating  stations  in  this  section. 

The  Capitol   Brass  Works,   2306  Franklin  Street,   Detroit. 


has  filed  plans  for  a  four-story  addition,  estimated  to  cost 
$35,000,  including  machinery,  for  which  a  general  contract 
has  been  let  to  Harry  M.  Frier,  Penobscot  Building. 

The  Reo  Motor  Car  Co..  Lansing.  Mich.,  will  build  an 
addition  to  its  power  house,  to  include  the  installation  of 
1000  hp.  boilers  and  other  equipment. 

The  Michigan  Central  Railroad  Co.,  Lansing,  Mich.,  has 
tentative  plans  for  a  new  engine  house  and  repair  shop  at 
North  Lansing,  with  initial  capacity  of  about  10  locomotives 
at  one  time. 

The  Aladdin  Motion  Picture  Camera  Co..  Detroit,  now 
being  organized,  plans  the  establishment  of  a  factory  to  man- 
ufacture a  motion  picture  camera  and  machinery,  to  sell 
at  a  popular  price.  Precision  and  other  equipment  will  be 
installed.  David  A.  Brown.  A.  W.  Ehrman.  are  heads. 
Hamlin.  Kay  &  Nathan.  Penobscot  Building,  stock  brokers, 
are  interested  in  the  new  company. 

The  Automotive  Parts  Co.,  Detroit,  with  branch  works  at 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  and  Toledo,  Ohio,  has  been  acquired  by 
George  W.  Borg.  head  of  the  Borg  &  Beck  Co..  6150  Second 
Street,  operating  an  automobile  parts  business.  Plans  for 
extensions  are  under  consideration. 

The  Graham  Brothers  Co..  Evansville,  Ind.,  manufacturer 
of  motor  trucks,  has  taken  over  the  former  plant  of  the 
King  Motor  Car  Co.,  Conant  Road,  Detroit,  which  has  re- 
moved its  works  to  Detroit,  as  well  as  the  new  Detroit  plant 
of  the  Denby  Motor  Truck  Co.,  of  that  city,  but  never 
occupied.  The  acquisitions  will  increase  the  plant  area  of 
the  purchasing  company  about  three  times ;  the  former  King 
plant  will  be  equipped  for  assembling  truck  chassis,  while 
the  Denby  structure  for  the  time  being  will  be  used  for 
storage  and  paint  service. 

Fire  recently  damaged  the  plant  and  office  of  the  Cadillac 
Iron  Works,  Cadillac.  Mich.  The  company  manufactures 
brick  presses,  wire  wheels  and  shock  absorbers,  besides  doing 
a  general  jobbing  machine  shop  business. 

The  U.  G.  Body  Co..  River  Street.  Lansing.  Mich.,  is  in- 
stalling new  equipment  for  wood  and  steel  working  in  con- 
nection with  the  building,  repair  and  remodeling  of  automotive 
bodies. 

The  American  Vehicle  Corporation.  6553  Woodward  Ave- 
nue. Detroit,  incorporated  with  capital  stock  of  $10,000,  will 
manufacture  toy  wagons  with  all-steel  under  works.  It  is 
in  the  market  for  disk  wheels  and  drop  forged  steering 
knuckles,  which  may  be  replaced  by  malleable  castings.  The 
company  is  open  to  contract  for  these  and  will  operate  an 
assembling  plant.  Initial  capacity  will  be  500  wagons  per 
day.     Lewis  C.  McSouth  is  vice-president. 


Pittsburgh 

Pittsburgh.   Dec.   17. 

IP  inquiries  terminate  into  orders,  the  machine 
tool  trade  will  have  a  very  busy  period  after 
the  first  of  the  year.  Furthermore,  current  busi- 
ness is  good  for  this  season.  The  Railway  Steel 
Spring  Co.,  which  is  building  a  new  plant  at 
Latrobe,  Pa.,  to  which  the  business  in  Pittsburgh 
will  be  removed,  has  bought  a  number  of  tools, 
including  two  board  drop  hammers  and  a  trim- 
ming press,  and  another  order  running  into  a 
fair- sized  amount  of  money  was  tor  a  pipe  ma- 
chine, two  lathes  and  a  drill  press  from  the- 
Stevens-Wood  Engineering  Co.,  Youngstown.  The 
Standard  Sanitary  Mfg.  Co.,  will  probably  place 
the  tools  for  its  new  plant  in  Baltimore  before 
Christmas,  so  that  work  can  be  pushed  on  the 
foundations. 

The    Pennsylvania    Railroad    has    issued    a   re- 
vised list   of   18   tools   for   its   new   repair   shop   at 
Sharpsburg,    Pa.     The    trade,    in    addition,    has    a 
number   of   single   tools  to   figure   on   and   there   is 
a   very  hopeful   feeling  about  early   1924   business. 
A    number    of    the    steel    companies    are    con- 
sidering   plans     for    new    mill     installations,     the 
Republic  Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  being  a  probable  buyer 
of   a  new   continuous   bar   mill,   with   a    13,000   hp. 
steam  engine  drive. 
Bids    will    be    received    by    the     City    Controller,     City- 
County  Building,   Pittsburgh,  until  Dec.  24.  for  one  portable 
gasoline    engine-driven    air    compressor,    for    the    Bureau    of 
Water.      John    P.    M.    Murphy,   director. 

The  Municipal  Service  Co..  Titusville.  Pa.,  has  acquired 
the  plant  and  property  of  the  Titusville  Electric  Light  & 
Power  Co.  Plans  are  under  way  for  extensions  and  the 
installation    of   additional    equipment. 
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The  Method  of  Tapping  Large  Size  Holes  In  Pipe  By 
Hand  Machines  Is  Frequently  Lone  and  Tedious,  In 
Many  Cases  Taking  Four  Men  About  Five  Hours  to 
Tap  a  4-In,  Hole  In  a  Cast  Iron  Main.  A  gas 
company  In  Greater  New  York  using  the  machine 
shown  herewith  claims  that  It  permits  of  drilling, 
reaming  and  tapping  a  3-ln.  hole  In  10  mln.  and 
a  4-ln.  hole  In  15  to  18  min.  This  apparatus, 
which  Is  known  as  the  Boyd  pipe  tapping  machine 
and  is  manufactured  by  the  Sllent-Holst  Co., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  may  be  driven  by  an  air  motor, 
using  an  ordinary  air  drill  on  the  drive  shaft  as 
shown,  or  by  electric  motor  or  gasoline  engine.  In 
connection  with  a  flexible  coupling  shaft.  The 
machine  is  arranged  with  automatic  feed  but  may 
also  be  fed  by  hand  as  shown  for  drilling.  Em- 
ployed as  a  hand  machine.  Instead  of  having  a 
direct  application  of  the  ratchet  to  the  tap  as 
usual,  a  gear  reduction  is  used  to  increase  the 
power  applied 


The  Bessemer  Motor  Truck  Co.,  Grove  City,  Pa.,  recently 
merged  with  the  American  Motors  Co.,  Plainfield.  N.  J., 
to  form  the  Amalgamated  Motors  Corporation,  is  arrang- 
ing to  discontinue  operations  at  its  local  plant  and  will 
complete  shipments  of  machinery  to  the  Plainfield  works 
during  January.  A  machine  and  rei  air  plant  will  be 
maintained  at  Grove  City  for  at  least  twelve  months,  with 
all  manufacturing  concentrated  at  Plainfield.  The 
Amalgamated  company  recently  added  the  Krebs  Motor 
Truck  Co..  to  its  consolidation,  headed  by  J.  C.  L.  Krebs, 
formerly  connected  with  the  Clydesdale  Motor  Truck  Co., 
Clyde,   Ohio. 

The  Penn  Public  Service  Corporation,  Johnstown,  Pa., 
lias  closed  negotiations  for  the  purchase  of  the  C'orry  Elec- 
tric Light  Co.,  Corry,  Pa.,  and  will  take  possession  in 
January.  Extensions  are  planned,  including  additional 
equipment. 

The  Chambersburg  Ice  &  Cold  Storage  Co.,  Martinsburg, 
W.  Va.,  plans  a  two- story  addition,  estimated  to  cost 
$70,600    with    equipment. 

The  Wheeling  Glass  Mfg.  'Co.,  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  has 
acquired  the  plant  of  the  North  Wheeling  Glass  Co.,  and 
will  take  immediate  possession.  It  is  planned  to  remodel 
and  install  power  and  other  equipment  to  give  employment 
to  about  500  operatives. 

The  Laurel  Run  Coal  Co.,  Shinnston.  W.  Va.,  recently 
formed  with  capital  of  $250,000,  plans  the  installation  of 
■electric  power  equipment  and  mining  machinery  in  the 
Laurel  Run  section.  Thomas  H.  Laulis,  Shinnston ;  and 
Charles   E.   Pitter,   Fairmount,   W.  Va.,  are  heads. 

The  Monongahela-West  Penn  Public  Service  Co.,  Fair- 
mont, W.  Va.,  plans  extensions  in  its  power  plant  and 
system  in  the  Upper  Monongahela  Valley  section.  A  por- 
tion of  a  stock  issue  of  $1,000,000,  soon  to  be  sold,  will  be 
used  for  the  work  and  purchase  of  equipment.  George 
M.  Alexander  is  president. 

The  Clarksburg  Glass  Co.,  Clarksburg.  W.  Va.,  will 
remodel  its  plant  and  install  machinery  to  replace  present 
hand  operation,  including  electric  power  equipment.  Eight 
sheet  glass  machines,  and  auxiliary  apparatus,  will  be 
provided,  with   increase   in   working   force   to    250    operatives. 

The  Clarksburg  Wholesale  Co.,  Clarksburg,  W.  Va.,  recent- 
ly formed  by  a  consolidation  of  local  interests,  with  capital 
of  $500,000,  has  tentative  plans  for  an  ice  and  cold  storage 
plant,  estimated  to  cost  $S5,000.  W.  I.  Booth  is  president, 
and  C.  P.  Hood,  secretary. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Co.,  Broad  Street  Station, 
Philadelphia,  Yias  plan.s  for  extensions  in  its  ore  docks  at 
Erie,  Pa.,  including  the  installation  of  cranes,  conveying 
and  other  handling  machinery,  estimated  to  cost  $500,000. 
The  capacity  will  be  doubled. 

F.  A.  Scott,  Fairmont,  W.  Va.,  and  associates,  have 
acquired  the  Stone  Lick  Coal  Co.,  Weston,  W.  Va.,  and 
plan  the  installation  of  electric  power  and  mining  machinery. 

The  Sullivan  Pocahontas  Coal  Co.,  Tralee,  W.  Va.,  re- 
cently organized  to  consolidate  the  Raleigh,  Fire  Creek, 
Wood   Sullivan,   Mead  Pocahontas  and  other  coal  companies 


in  this  section,  has  tentative  plans  for  expansion  and  the 
installation  of  electric  power  and  other  mining  machinery. 
J.  C.  Sullivan  is  head. 


St.  Louis 

St.  Louis,  Dec.  17. 

BONDS  for  $500,000  have  been  approved  by  the  Board 
of  Public  Service,  St.  Louis,  for  a  city  power  plant, 
for  which  plans   will  soon   be  drawn. 

The  Common  Council,  Ava,  Mo.,  plans  the  installation 
of  electric  pumping  machinery  at  the  municipal  waterworks 
to  cost  535,000. 

The  Jessner  Welding  Co.,  202  West  Third  Street,  Pitts- 
burg, Kan.,  plans  the  installation  of  electric  grinding  equip- 
ment.   O.  F.  Jessner  is  head. 

The  Oklahoma  Gas  &  Electric  Co..  Oklahoma  City,  Okla., 
is  disposing  of  a  bond  issue  of  $2,500,000,  a  portion  of  the 
proceeds  to  be  used  for  extensions  and  additional  equip- 
ment.    J.  J.  O'Brien  is  vice-president. 

The  Mathews  Motor  Co.,  301  North  Pine  Street,  Pitts- 
burg, Kan.,  plans  the  purchase  of  an  electric  drill,  cylinder 
grinding,  and  other  machines.    C.  S.  Mathews  is  head. 

The  Common  Council,  Olathe,  Kan.,  is  planning  for  the 
installation  of  electric  pumping  machinery  at  the  water- 
works. The  E.  T.  Archer  Engineering  Co.,  New  England 
Building,   Kansas   City,    Mo.,    is  engineer. 

The  C.  C.  Utility  Co.,  Eureka,  Ark.,  has  acquired  the 
plant  and  property  of  the  Harrison  Electric  Co.,  Harrison, 
Ark.  Plans  are  projected  for  extensions,  with  additional 
machinery,  and  construction  of  new  ice  and  cold  storage 
plant  estimated  to  cost  $150,000. 

The  Davis  Boring  Tool  Co.,  3710  Forest  Park  Boulevard, 
St.  Louis,  has  contracted  with  the  Forest  Spring  Real  Estate 
Co..  St.  Louis,  for  a  new  two-story  plant.  75  x  ISO  ft.,  to 
cost  $50,000.  It  will  be  occupied  under  lease.  C.  G.  Schorieh, 
Syndicate   Trust   Building,    is   general   contractor. 

W.  D.  Beard,  Ponca  City,  Okla.,  and  associates  are  ar- 
ranging tor  a  new  local  ice-manufacturing  plant  to  cost 
approximately  $75,000.  A  plant,  now  in  operation,  will  be 
continued. 

A  bond  issue  of  $100,000  has  been  approved  at  Hannibal, 
Mo.,  lor  the  installation  of  additional  waterworks  equip- 
ment, including  pumps,  motors  and  auxiliary  machinery. 
D.  H.  Maury,  304  South  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  is  engi- 
neer. 

The  Kansas  City  Cold  Storage  &  Warehouse  Co.,  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  is  perfecting  plans  for  a  new  eight-story  plant 
estimated  to  cost  $1,250,000,  with  ice-making,  cold  storage 
and  other  equipment. 

The  N.  O.  Nelson  Mfg.  Co.,  Tenth  and  Chestnut  Streets, 
St.  Louis,  manufacturer  of  pipe,  plumbing  equipment,  etc., 
has  awarded  a  general  contract  to  the  Herman  &  McCain 
Construction  Co.,  Riegler  Building,  for  its  factory  branch 
at  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  to  cost  $100,000. 

The  Common  Council,  Russell,  Kan.,  plans  the  installa- 
tion of  electric  pumping  machinery  at  its  proposed  municipal 
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waterworks,  estimated  to  cost  $95,000,  for  which  bonds  have 
been  approved.     J.  W.  Murphy  is  clerk. 

The  Diamond  Wood  Heel  &  Mfg.  Co.,  407  South  Broad- 
way, St.  Louis,  will  install  electric-operated  machinery  and 
transmission  equipment  at  its  proposed  two-story  and  base- 
ment plant  at  3500  South  Broadway,  75  x  170  ft.,  to  cost 
$70,000.     E.  J.  Hess,  322S  Magnolia  Avenue,  is  architect. 

W.  A.  Stevens.  Quapaw,  Okla.,  is  planning  to  purchase 
a  lathe,  bandsaw,  universal  saw,  transmission  equipment 
and  other  machinery  for  a  proposed  woodworking   plant. 

The  Mendenhahl  Motor  Co.,  2317  Locust  Street,  St.  Louis, 
is  taking  bids  on  a  general  contract  for  a  four-story  service 
and  repair  building,  38  x  155  ft.,  estimated  to  cost  $150,000 
W.   P.   McMahon,  Title  Guaranty  Building,  is  architect. 

The  Pat-C  Auto  Signal  Mfg.  Co.,  1823  Main  Street,  Joplin, 
Mo.,  plans  the  installation  of  a  lathe,  metal  sanding  ma- 
chine and  other  equipment. 

The  Walter  A.  Zelnicker  Supply  Co.,  St.  Louis,  is  inquiring 
for  a  jaw  crusher,  36  x  48  in.  or  larger. 


new  owners  propose   to   reorganize   the   company   and   extend 
the  foundry. 

The  Louisville  &  Nashville  Railroad  Co.,  Louisville,  will 
take  bids  on  general  contract  until  Dec.  31  for  a  one-story 
machine  shop  at  Etowah,  Tenn.,  110  x  175  ft.,  estimated 
to  cost  $65,000.     "W.  H.  C'ourtenay.  chief  engineer,  in  charge. 
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Cincinnati 

Cincinnati,  Dec.  17. 
[ACHINE  tool  buying  is '  light,  but  inquiries 
show  no  indication  of  letting  up.  While  a 
fair  number  of  orders  are  being  booked,  tools 
under  negotiation  give  promise  of  some  very  active 
business  shortly  after  the  first  of  the  year. 
Dealers  report  a  fair  volume  of  orders  for  small 
tools,  while  used  machinery  sales  are  light,  which 
is  usual  at  this  season. 

Railroad  inquiries  and  buying  are  fairly  active. 
The  Norfolk  &  Western  is  expected  to  place  orders 
this  week  and  the  Union  Pacific  list  will   probably 
be  closed  this  month.     The  Pennsylvania  Railroad, 
Central    Region,    has    added    two    lathes    to    its    in- 
quiries,   and    the    Boston    E^levated    Railway    is    in 
the   market    for    two    lathes.      The    Detroit    United 
Railways    is    taking   bids    on   one   turret    lathe. 
Reorganization   of  the   Monitor   Stove   &   Range    Co.,   Cin- 
cinnati,   is   expected   to   be   completed    before   Jan.    1.        The 
plant    is   now   being   operated   under    a   receivership,    but  this 
will  be  lifted,   new  capital  put  into  the  company  and  a  new 
board  of  directors  elected. 

The  Cincinnati  Advertising  Products  Co.,  Cincinnati,  has 
awarded  contract  for  two  additional  stories  to  its  plant  at 
1101    York   Street,    to   cost   with    equipment    about    $25,000. 

The  National  Marking  Machine  Co..  Spring  Grove  Avenue, 
Cincinnati,  has  purchased  the  plant  of  the  Lunken  Window 
Co.,  in  Cumminsville,  for  expansion.  The  company  will  not 
immediately  occupy   the   new   plant. 

The  National  Refrigolier  Sales  Co.,  Greenville.  Ohio, 
recently  incorporated  with  a  capitalization  of  $50,000,  is 
contemplating  the  manufacture  of  refrigerators,  ice  boxes 
and  cabinets,  but  nothing  definite  has  been  decided.  L.  E. 
Kerlin.    is   the   company's   attorney. 

The  Reed  Auto  Equipment  Co.,  Middletown.  Ohio,  has 
been  incorporated  with  a  capitalization  of  $25,000  to  take 
over  the  business  of  the  Reed  Mfg.  Co.,  manufacturer  of 
shock  absorbers.  The  company  will  continue  to  manufac- 
ture this  product,  but  later  expects  to  add  other  lines. 
E.   O.   Reed  is  president. 

The  W.  B.  Oglesby  Paper  Co.,  Middletown,  Ohio,  has 
plans  for  a  two-story  addition  at  its  Sorg-Oglesby  mills. 
100  X  100  ft.,  to  cost  about  $90,000.  Thomas  G.  Scott  & 
Sons,  Middletown,  are  architects.  L.  C.  Anderson,  vice- 
president. 

The  John  Steptoe  Co.,  2951  Colerain  Avenue,  Cincinnati, 
is  in  the  market  for  a  used  gear  hobber  for  gears  up  to  24 
in.  in  diameter,  also  a  bevel  gear  cutter. 

M.  H.  Crump.,  P.  O.  Box  525,  Bowling  Green,  Ky.,  is  in 
the  market  for  machinery  for  local  asphalt  properties,  in- 
cluding crushing  and  conveying  equipment,  electric  powei 
plant  machinery,  steam  power  equipment,  belting,  transmis- 
sion   equipment,    steam    shovel,    and    auxiliary    equipment. 

Bids  will  be  recoiveil  by  the  Highway  Iron  Products  Co., 
Columbia  Building,  Louisville,  manufacturer  of  corrugated 
culverts  and  other  iron  products,  until  Dec.  27  for  erection 
of  its  proposed  one-story  plant  at  Magnolia  and  Seventeenth 
Streets,  to  cost  $105,000.  The  present  business  at  Ligonier, 
Ind.,  will  be  removed  to  this  location  and  additional  ma- 
chinery installed.  Joseph  &  Joseph,  Francis  Building,  are 
architects.      Charles   L.   Watson,    vice-president. 

The  interests  of  R.  R.  Rabe  and  Clifford  Friar  in  the 
Rabe  Pipe  &  Foundry  Co.,  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  are  said 
to  have  been  acquired  by  Frank  Gebbie  and  associates.     The 


Indiana 

Indianapolis.  Dec.   17. 

BIDS  will  be  asked  early  in  January  by  the  H.  T.  Electric 
Co.,  612  North  Capitol  Avenue,  Indianapolis,  manufac- 
turer of  electrical  equipment,  for  a  new  plant  to  cost  $30,000 
Edward   D.   Pierre,    Hume-Mansur   Building,    is   architect. 

R.  B.  White,  Anderson,  Ind.,  and  associates  have  organ- 
ized a  company  to  acquire  the  plant  of  the  Anderson 
Foundry  &  Machine  Co.,  now  in  receivership.  Winfleld  T. 
Durbin,  receiver,  has  been  instructed  by  the  court  to  receive 
sealed  bids  for  the  property,  and  sell  for  not  less  than 
$616,000,    or  amount   of  invoice   of  assets. 

The  Bucyrus  Co..  Evansville,  Ind.,  manufacturer  of 
dredging  machinery,  etc.,  is  perfecting  plans  for  an  addition 
to  its  plant.  Headquarters  of  the  company  are  at  South 
Milwaukee,   Wis. 

John  Cook  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  manufacturers  of  alumi- 
num ware,  will  remove  their  plant  to  larger  quarters  at 
1717  Gent  Street,  where  additional  equipment  will  be  in- 
stalled. 

The  Board  of  Public  Works,  Anderson.  Ind.,  is  planning 
the  installation  of  additional  equipment  at  the  city  powei 
plant,    including    a    .'^000    kw.    turbine-generator    set. 

Manual  training  equipment  will  be  installed  in  the  new- 
junior  high  school  to  be  erected  at  East  Chicago,  Ind.,  Todd 
Park  section,  estimated  to  cost  $400,000.  for  which  bids  will 
be  asked  on  a  general  contract  early  in  January.  K.  D. 
Norris,    Calumet   Building,    is   architect. 

The  Terre  Haute.  Indianapolis  &  Eastern  Traction  Co., 
Terre  Haute,  Ind..  will  soon  take  bids  for  the  erection  of 
new  shops  and  car  barns  estimated  to  cost  $50,000. 

The  National  Terminals  Corporation,  Pennsylvania  and 
Georgia  Streets.  Indianapolis,  recently  organized  with  assets 
of  about  $12,000,000  to  consolidate  the  Indiana  Refrigerating 
Co.,  Indiana  Terminal  Warehouse  Co.,  and  other  interests, 
is  formulating  plans  for  a  series  of  cold  storage  plants  and 
terminals  in  Toledo  and  Columbus,  Ohio;  Philadelphia. 
Pittsburgh  and  Buffalo.  Each  plant  will  cost  $1,000,000 
with  machinery,  including  material-handling  equipment  in 
the  warehouse  section.  William  J.  Hogan  is  president  and 
treasurer,  and  Norman  E.  Metzger,  vice-president  and  secre- 
tary. 

Cleveland 

Cleveland,   Dec.    17. 
HILE  business   in   machine  tools   is   dull,   the 


W 


'olume  is  about  as  good  as  usual  at  this 
time  of  the  year.  The  only  new  inquiry  of  any 
size  is  for  10  machines  for  the  Eaton  Axle  & 
Spring  Co.,  Cleveland.  Inquiry  for  single  ma- 
chines is  fair  but  prospective  purchasers  are  slow 
in  placing  orders.  Nothing  is  pending  at  present 
from  the  machine  automobile  companies  except  a 
few  scattering  tools.  A  local  manufacturer  of 
turret  lathes  the  past  week  took  four  machines 
for  the  Detroit  plant  of  the  Studebaker  Corpora- 
tion, two  for  the  New  Haven  Railroad  and  three 
for  a  Cincinnati  brass  woi-king  plant. 

A    fair    volume    of    inquiry    is    coming    out    for 
heavy  handling   equipment.      Two   ore   bridges,    one 
in    the    Chicago    and    one    in    the    Buffalo    district, 
are   being   figured   on,  as  well   as   some   dock   han- 
dling equipment,   and   an  Eastern  railroad   has  an 
inquiry   out   for   six    locomotive   cranes.      The    Mc- 
Myler    Interstate    Co.,    Bedford,    Ohio,    has    taken    a 
175.000  lb.  pile  driver  for  a  Western  railroad. 
The  Hor.sburgh  &   Scott  Co.,   Cleveland,   m^inufacturer  of 
gears,    has    commenced    the    erection    of    a    three-story    con- 
crete building,   120  x  140  ft.  for  plant  and  office  purposes. 

"the  City  Ice  &  Fuel  Co.,  Cleveland,  has  taken  bids  for 
rebuilding  its  ice  manufacturing  plant  at  East  102nd  Street 
and  Elk  Avenue.  The  capacity  will  be  increased  from  80 
to   150   tons  a  day  and   the  steam  plant  will  be  electrified. 

The  Kenton  Wood  Produce  Co.,  Kenton.  Ohio,  will  erect 
a  saw  mill  and  is  in  the  market  for  two  10-hp.  and  one  50-hp 
220  volt  a.  c.  60-cycle  motor,  a  self-feeding  rip  saw,  hack  saw 
and  derrick  type  of  hoist. 
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Tho  Great  Lukes  Kcllnliii;  Co..  Tolcd.i,  (ili 
liBKln  the  erection  of  an  <ill  n-tliu-ry  ai  an  t-si 
1150,000. 

The  Acme  Ornamental  Iron  WorltM.  YminKstown.  Ohio, 
plans  the  erection  of  a  one-story  factory,  GU  x  100  ft.  In 
tnulpment  It  will  rfiiuire  niotorx,  punching  and  shearing  ma- 
chinery, Brlnilers,  drilling  machines,  lathes  and  power  saws. 

The  plant  formerly  occupied  hy  the  Elyrla  Steel  Prod- 
■iicls  Co.,  Klyrla,  Ohio,  has  been  purchased  by  tho  Premier 
ReHnlng  &  Mfg.   Co. 

The  American  Klectric  Switch  Co.  recently  organized, 
which  purchased  the  plant  of  the  Lewis  ICIectric  Co.  In 
Minerva,  Ohio,  has  elected  13.  K.  Duquette,  president ;  Charles 
P.  Wolfe,  vice-president  and  general  manager  and  C.  B. 
Kramer,  treasurer  and  sales  manager.  The  plant  has  23,000 
■sq.  ft.  of  floor  space  and  is  equipped  with  .shearing,  stamp- 
ing, welding  and  assembling  machines  and  die  and  enamel- 
ing  departments. 

The  Columbia  Silica  Co.  recently  incorporated  In  Akron 
to  manufacture  sand  blast  sand,  is  building  a  plant  near 
Akron.  I'.  A.  Snydir  is  president  and  .r.  K.  Ruch,  general 
manager. 


Milwaukee 


Mi 


B,   Dec.   17. 
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OLIDAY     quiet      pervades      practically      every 
division    of    the    machine-tool    business.      Ac- 
tive   inquiry    is    a    heartening    feature,    which    re- 
lieves    the     lack    of    buying.      The    first    half    of 
December    witnessed    some    fair    orders    for    single 
items,    but    business    showed    a    decline    from    the 
November     average.        Inquiry     involves     possible 
.small-lot    purchases,    which    probably    will    not    be 
made    until    after    inventories    are    taken.      The    in- 
dustrial  situation   appears  sound   and   gives   prom- 
ise   of    well    sustained    activity.      New    enterprises 
of  an  apparently  substantial  nature  are  in  process 
of    establishment    which    will     mean     a    moderate 
volume  of  buying,  both  of  new  and  used  machinery. 
The   Sivyer   Steel   Casting   Co..  Milwaukee,   has   increased 
its    capitalization    to    $900,000,    consisting    of    $700,000    com- 
mon   and    $200,000    preferred    stock,    to    handle    its    business 
growth.       Further    enlargement    of    the    works    at    Thirty- 
seventh    Avenue,    is    in    prospect    during    the    coming    year. 
Fred   L.    Sivyer  is   president. 

The  Field  Motor  Co.,  Rice  Lake,  Wis.,  incorporated 
several  months  ago  with  an  initial  capital  of  $25,000,  has 
completed  experimental  work  on  a  new  design  of  passenger 
automobile  and  contemplates  the  erection  of  a  one-story 
brick  and  steel  assembling  shop,  60  x  150  ft.,  early  in  the 
spring.  Production  of  parts  will  be  contracted  for  at  the 
outset.  The  O.  E.  Szekely  Co.,  Moline,  III.,  is  manui'acturing 
the  engine.  T.  H.  Field  is  president,  and  R.  C.  Peck, 
secretary,   of  the  Field   company. 

The  Milwaukee  Sewerage  Commission,  508  Market  Street, 
Milwaukee  is  asking  bids  until  Dec.  21  for  furnishing  340 
standard  manhole  frames  and  covers  for  delivery  within 
twelve  months  from  date  of  contract.  John  H.  Fowles  is 
secretary. 

The  Manegold  Mfg.  Co.,  Milwaukee,  has  been  incor- 
porated with  a  capital  stock  of  $50,000  to  manufacture 
metal  products,  principally  handles,  locks  and  other  fittings 
and  parts  for  automobile  bodies.  The  principals  are 
William  H,  Manegold  and  Frank  W.  Manegold.  who  has 
toeen  for  many  years  secretary  Briggs  &  Stratton  Co.. 
Milwaukee.  Definite  plans  have  not  been  made  public  but 
negotiations  are  pending  for  the  lease  of  a  building  which 
■will  require  considerable  new  equipment.  Temporary  of- 
iices  are  at   S67   Summit  Avenue,   Milwaukee. 

The  Belle  City  Malleable  Iron  Co.,  Racine,  Wis.,  has 
started  work  on  the  erection  of  the  second  section  of  its 
new  annealing  building.  Kach  unit  is  77  x  155  ft.  The 
-work  is  part  of  a  plant  replacement  and  improvement  pro- 
gram   involving   an    outlay    of    $900,000. 

The  Marathon  Battery  Co.,  Wausau.  Wis.,  has  been 
chartered  with  a  capital  stock  of  $150,000  to  manufacture 
storage  batteries,  dry  cells,  electrical  machinery  and  similar 
goods.  A  building  has  been  leased  and  purchases  of  equip- 
ment are  about  to  be  made.  The  principals  are  Edgar  J. 
JVtcEachron  and  W.  H.  Thorn  of  Wausau,  and  E.  A.  Fuller 
of  Madison,   Wis. 

The  American  Mill  Supply  Co.,  1718  Vliet  Street.  Mil- 
waukee, will  build  a  new  warehouse,  shop  and  service 
building,  40  x  135  ft.,  part  two  stories  and  basement,  at 
1371-1375  Auer  Avenue.  With  equipment  the  investment 
will  be  about  $45,000.  The  architect  is  Hugo  V.  Miller,  646 
Twenty- sixth   Street,   local. 


The  Board  of  Education,  Antlgo,  Wis.,  has  engaged 
Claude  &  Starck,  architects,  Madison,  Wis.,  to  design  a 
$125,000  junior  high  and  vocational  training  school,  68  x  122 
ft.,  two  stories  and  basement.  Bids  will  be  taken  about 
March  1  and  equipment  will  be  purchased  next  summer, 
J.   P.   Waddell   Is  city  superintendent  of  schools. 

The  American  Pller  &  Tool  Corporation,  Milwaukee, 
has  been  organized  by  Oliver  L.  O'Boylc,  Walter  S.  Bronk 
and  George  F.  TIdmarsh,  133  Third  Street,  with  $50,000 
capital  stock  to  establish  a  factory  to  produce  a  general 
line  of  mechanics'  tools  and  equipment  for  the  automotive 
Industry.  It  Is  planned  to  lease  a  building  and  purchase 
machines  for  working  forgings  and  other  parts. 

The  Manitowoc  Church  Furniture  Co.,  Waukesha,  Wis., 
will  begin  work  at  once  on  the  erection  of  a  $75,000 
addition,  100  x  160  ft.,  one  story,  at  1214  Lincoln  Avenue. 
The  present  wood  and  metal-work  equipment  will  be  mate- 
rially  supplemented.      C.    F.    Schuetzke   is   general    manager. 

The  Nippert  Mfg.  Co.,  Sturgeon  Bay,  Wis.,  has  been 
organized  by  J.  W.  Nippert  and  Walter  Haertel  to  manu- 
facture hardware  specialties  and  metal  products.  A  site 
has  been  purchased  on  the  bay  front  for  a  machine  shop 
to  be  erected  next  spring.  At  the  start  attention  will  be 
concentrated  on  a  patented  window  and  screen  fastener 
and  other  building  specialties.  Later  other  products  will 
be  added  to  the  line.  The  new  concern  is  capitalized  at 
$50,000. 

The  Board  of  Education.  Appleton.  Wis.,  which  recently 
rejected  all  bids  entered  for  the  construction  of  two  junior 
high  schools  and  industrial  training  buildings,  has  ordered 
revised  plans  from  Perkins.  Fellows  &  Hamilton,  architects, 
814  Tower  Court,  Chicago  and  will  take  new  bids  after 
Jan.  1.  The  estimated  cost  is  $150,000  each.  Paul  V. 
Cary,  803  College  Avenue,  is  chairman,   building  committee. 

The  Wesley  Steel  Treating  Co.,  651  South  Pierce  Street. 
Milwaukee,  has  increased  its  capital  stock  from  $25,000  to 
$50,000  and  plans  to  enlarge  its  shop  and  install   additional 


The  Board  of  Education,  Mayville,  Wis.,  is  having  plans 
revised  by  Parkinson  &  Dockendorff,  architects.  LaCrosse, 
for  the  proposed  new  $200,000  high  school.  Original  bids 
exceeded  the  appropriation.  New  tenders  will  be  asked 
some  time  in  January.  O.  D.  Naber  is  chairman,  building 
committee. 

Joseph  J.  Plank  &  Co.,  Appleton,  Wis.,  specializing  in 
the  manufacture  of  dandy  rolls,  used  by  paper  manufac- 
turers for  water-marking,  has  received  an  order  from 
Yokohama,  Japan,  for  16  rolls,  the  largest  export  order  the 
Appleton  company  has  ever  booked.  Other  Fox  River 
Valley  manufacturers  of  paper  mill  machinery  and  special- 
ties report  unusually  large  orders  from  Japan. 

The  Reid  Clipper  Co.,  Racine,  Wis.,  has  been  incorporated 
with  an  initial  capital  of  $6,000  to  manufacture  electric 
motor-driven  industrial  and  domestic  appliances,  featuring 
an  automatic  tool  for  barbers,  veterinarians,  etc.  M.  Andis 
of  the  Andis  Tool  Co.,  Racine,  is  forming  the  new  organiza- 
tion  in  association  with  H.  H.   Cochran  and   H.   J.   Vincent. 

The  Board  of  Education,  Mineral  Point,  Wis.,  has  ac- 
cepted plans  by  Edward  Tough,  architect,  Madison,  for 
the  proposed  new  $150,000  high  school,  with  manual  train- 
ing departments,  to  be  erected  next  year.  Bids  probably 
will  be  asked  for  construction  early  in  January.  Allen  M. 
Tucker  is  secretary  of   the   board. 

The  Steel  Products  Corporation,  Sheboygan,  Wis.,  organ- 
ized with  $50,000  capital  to  take  over  the  automobile 
bumper  and  accessory  department  of  the  Jenkins  Machine 
Co.,  same  city,  is  buying  some  additional  tools,  but  will 
defer  its  main  purchases  until  it  establishes  a  plant  of  its 
own.  For  the  present  quarters  are  being  leased  from  the 
Jenkins  company.  A.  G.  Stuedeman  is  president ;  Robert 
C.  Ebenreiter,  vice-president;  Fred  Zschetzsche.  secretary- 
treasurer  and    general   manager. 

The  Kimberly,  Wis..  Board  of  Education  has  engaged 
Oppenhamer  &  Obel.  architects.  Green  Bay  and  Wausau. 
Wis.,  to  design  a  combination  high,  junior  high  and  voca- 
tional training  school,  to  be  built  in  three  units  costing 
$100,000  to  $125,000  each.  Plans  probably  will  be  ready 
tor  bidders  on   Feb.    1.      M.    H.    Kettenhofen    is   secretary. 


Gulf  States 


Deo.   17. 

BIDS  will  be  received  by  the  United  States  Engineer 
Office,  Trust  Company  Building,  Galveston,  Tex.,  until 
Dec.  24,  for  two  cast  steel  swinging  sheave  housings,  cir- 
cular 24-60;  until  Dec.  26  for  six  cast  steel  spud  cable  idler 
sheaves,  two  cast  steel  spud  idler  drums,  and  patterns, 
circular    24-57. 

The    Piedmont   Ice    Co.,    Piedmont,    Ala.,    recently    organ- 
ized,   is   having  plans  drawn   for   an   ice-manufacturing   and 
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refrigerating  plant.  J,  M.  Townley,  Carbon  Hill,  Ala.,  is 
head. 

The  Middle  States  Oil  Co.,  New  Orleans,  will  install 
additional  squipment  at  its  local  refinery  to  cost  $75,000. 
P.    D.    Saklatvala   is   president. 

Fire,  Dec.  11,  destroyed  a  portion  of  the  plant  of  the 
Rigsbee  Electric  Co.,  1800  Main  Street,  Dallas,  Tex.,  with 
loss  estimated  at   ?25,000.     It   is  planned    to   rebuild. 

The  Nashville.  Chattanooga  &  St.  Louis  Railway  Co., 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  has  acquired  the  plant  and  property  of 
the  Cumberland  Coal  &  Lime  Co.,  Cumberland,  near  Bridge- 
port. Ala.,  and  has  plans  for  a  crushing  and  sorting  plant 
for  ballast  production,  including  electric  power  equipment. 
H.    McDonald,    Nashville,    is   chief    engineer. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Tuscaloosa,  Ala.,  is  in  nego- 
tiation with  a  paper  manufacturing  company,  name  tem- 
porarily withheld,  for  the  construction  of  a  paper  mill  on 
a  tract  to  be  donated.  A  power  house  will  be  built.  It  is 
estimated  to  cost  $2,000,000  including  machinery. 

Fred  H.  Jones.  First  and  Commerce  Streets,  Fort  Worth, 
Tex.,  will  take  bids  until  about  Jan.  1,  for  a  new  three-story 
plant,  100  .X  100  ft.,  for  the  manufacture  of  automobile  equip- 
ment and  accessories,  estimated  to  cost  $100,000  including 
equipment.  Earl  T.  Glasgow,  First  National  Bank  Building, 
is  architect. 

The  Great  Southern  Lumber  Co..  Bogalusa,  La.,  will 
commence  foundations  in  January  for  a  new  mill  at  New 
Orleans  for  the  production  of  paper-board  products,  to  in- 
clude a  power  house,  estimated  to  cost  $1,000,000  with 
machinery. 

W.  S.  McDaniel,  Columbus,  Tex.,  and  associates  are 
perfecting  plans  for  a  hydroelectric  power  station  on  the 
Colorado  River,  near  the  city,  to  cost  $150,000  including 
machinery. 

The  City  Council,  Hillsboro,  Tex.,  has  authorized  the 
installation  of  electric  pumping  machinery  at  the  municipal 
waterworks   to   replace    present    steam-driven    equipment. 

Charles  F.  Mould,  222  Magnolia  Avenue,  Daytona,  Fla., 
has  inquiries  out  for  electroplating  equipment. 

Manual  training  equipment  will  be  installed  in  the  new 
school  to  be  erected  at  White  Street  and  Esplanade  Avenue, 
New  Orleans,  by  the  Parish  School  Board,  estimated  to 
cost  $175,000.    E.  A.  Christy  is  city  architect,  in  charge. 

The  New  Orleans  Dock  Board,  New  Orleans,  is  planning 
the  installation  of  additional  machinery  -at  the  municipal 
coal  tipple  on  the  city  docks. 

H.  T.  Phelps,  Hicks  Building,  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  has 
inquiries  out  for  a  jaw  type  crushing  machine,  aliout  100 
tons   capacity,    with   auxiliary   equipment. 

Fire,  Dec.  6,  destroyed  a  portion  of  the  plant  of  the 
Letellier,  Phillips  Paper  Co.,  623-45  South  Front  Street, 
.New  Orleans,  with  loss  estimated  at  $50,000.  It  is  planned 
to  rebuild. 

The  Elephant  Butte  Irrigation  District,  Las  Cruces, 
N.  M.,  and  the  El  Paso  Water  Improvement  District,  El 
Paso,  Tex.,  are  planning  the  construction  of  a  Joint  hydro- 
electric generating  plant  at  the  Elephant  Butte  dam,  with 
secondary  power  plant  on  neighboring  site,  estimated  to  cost 
$4,000,000  with  machinery.  H.  H.  Brook  is  president  and 
manager  of  the  first  noted  organization. 

The  Municipal  Light  and  Water  Department,  Lakeland, 
Fla.,  Charles  Larsen,  superintendent,  plans  the  installation 
of  two  20n0-gal.  per  min.  capacity  centrifugal  pumps  at 
the    city    waterworks,    with    auxiliary    machinery,    estimated 


to 


$15 


,000. 


The  Florida  Paper  Mills  Co.,  recently  organized  as  a 
subsidiary  of  the  Grass  Fibre  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  Leesburg, 
Fla.,  will  commence  foundations  for  the  first  unit  of  its 
piDposed  mill  at  South  Jacksonville,  with  power  house, 
estimated  to  cost  $250,000.  Gilbert  Leach  is  secretary  and 
treasurer. 

Fire,  Dec.  5,  destroyed  the  ice-manufacturing  plant  ot 
the  Eureka  Ice  Co.,  Jackson  and  Commerce  Streets,  Houston, 
Tex.,  with  loss  estimated  at  $150,000  including  equipment. 
It   is  planned  to  rebuild. 

The  Gulf  States  Chemical  &  Refining  Co.,  Birmingham, 
has  leased  a  building  at  Montgomery,  Ala.,  and  will  remodel 
and  install  machinery  for  a  new  plant,  to  cost  approximtely 
$60,000.  It  is  expected  to  erect  new  works  at  this  location 
later.     A,  M.   Kennedy  is  general  manager. 

The  White  Co.,  Leeland  Street,  Houston,  Tex.,  manu- 
facturer of  automobile  trucks,  with  headquarters  at  Cleve- 
land, has  awarded  a  general  contract  to  J.  Statler,  Austin 
Street,  for  a  one-story  service  and  repair  building.  100  x 
100  ft.,  to  cost  about  $65,000.  P.  E.  Seamans  is  local 
manager. 

The  Common  Council,  Marianna,  Fla.,  has  preliminary 
plans     for     the    construction     of    a     municipal     hydroelectric 


generating  station  on  the  Chipola  River,  to  cost  about 
$100,000. 

The  Southwestern  Bell  Telephone  Co.,  Capitol  Avenue, 
Houston,  Tex.,  will  commence  the  construction  of  an  eight- 
story  machanical  and  storage  building,  with  machine  and 
electrical  repair  works,   to  cost  about   $100,000. 

The  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute,  Auburn.  Ala.,  will 
take  bids  in  about  a  month  for  a  new  three-story  engineer- 
ing and  mechanical  building.  190  x  200  ft.,  estimated  to 
cost  $300,000.  Warren,  Knight  &  Davis,  Empire  Building, 
Birmingham,  are  architects. 

B.  A.  Finch,  500  North  Akard  Street,  Dallas,  Tex.,  is 
planning  to  purchase  machinery  for  a  marble  quarrying 
and  finishing  plant,  electrically-operated,  including  polishing 
and  handling  machinery. 

The  Atlantic  Refining  Co.,  Beaumont,  Tex.,  has  prelimi- 
nary plans  for  the  construction  of  a  pipe  line,  with  pumping 
unit,  to  its  storage  plant  on  the  Neches  River,  estimated 
to  cost   $100,000. 


South  Atlantic  States 

Baltimore.  Dec.  17. 

BIDS  will  be  received  by  the  Bureau  of  Supplies  and 
Accounts,  Navy  Department,  Washington,  until  Jan.  8, 
for  wire  and  cable  for  Eastern  and  W^estern  yards,  schedules 
1700  and  1701  ;  also  for  two  induced  draft  fans  and  spare 
parts  for  the  Norfolk  Navy  Yard,  schedule  16S7. 

The  Stasco  Milling  Co.,  care  of  the  Industrial  Bureau, 
Board  of  Trade.  Baltimore,  said  to  be  affiliated  with  the 
Stasco  Laminated  Slate  Co.,  Poultney,  Vt.,  has  purchased 
property  at  Whiteford.  near  Baltimore,  and  will  commence 
the  erection  of  a  plant  for  the  production  of  roofing  slate, 
estimated  to  cost  $250,000  with  machinery.  It  will  include 
a  power  house  and  machine  shop. 

The  Common  Council,  North  Wilkesboro,  N.  C,  has 
authorized  plans  for  rebuilding  the  municipal  electric  power 
plant,  recently  destroyed  by  fire,  to  cost  $85,000,  including 
oil-operated  engines,  generator,  switchboard,  etc.,  for  which 
bids  will  soon  be  asked.     S.  D.  Pardue,  city  clerk. 

The  Johnson  Wire  &  Iron  Works,  High  Point,  N.  C,  manu- 
facturers' agents,  is  in  the  market  for  a  new  or  used  power 
punch,  about  %-in..  motor  drive;  also  for  an  electric  welding 
machine  and  spot  welder. 

The  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  Wash- 
ington, has  information  regarding  the  construction  of  two- 
or  more  match  manufacturing  plants  in  England,  where 
American  machinery  will  be  required,  estimated  to  cost 
$2,000,000.     Reference  No.  13127. 

The  Virginian  Railway  Co.,  Norfolk,  Va..  has  issued 
bonds  for  $5,000,000.  a  large  part  of  the  proceeds  to  be  used 
for  the  electrification  of  a  jwrtion  of  its  lines.  Plans  have 
been  drawn  for  the  initial  power  plant  at  Narrows,  Va.,  to- 
cost  about  $250,000. 

The  Southern  Iron  &  Equipment  Co.,  217  Grant  Building 
Atlanta,  Ga..  is  in  the  market  for  a  turret  lathe. 

Bids  will  be  received  by  the  General  Purchasing  Officer, 
Panama  Canal.  Washington,  until  Jan.  2.  for  electric  motor, 
nails,  track  bolts,  splice  bars  and  similar  equipment,  circular 
1580. 

The  Consolidated  Veneer  &  Panel  Co..  High  Point,  N.  C, 
plans  a  new  three-story  factory  on  Manning  Street  to  cost 
$25,000  exclusive  of  equipment. 

The  Taylor-Parker  Co.,  Water  Street  and  Commerce 
Place,  Norfolk,  Va.,  has  inquiries  out  for  two  fuel  oil  engines, 
40  hp.  and  100  hp.  respectively ;  also  for  two  watertube 
boilers,  250  to  300  hp..  and  auxiliary  equipment.  0.  A. 
McLean  is  head. 

The  Austell  Cabi^iet  Co..  Austell,  Ga.,  recently  organized, 
has  plans  for  a  new  factory,  400  x  755  ft.,  to  cost  about 
$100,000,  with  machinery  and  power  equipment.  Roy  S. 
Mather,  Mather  Brothers,  Atlanta,  Ga. ;  E.  E.  Yarborough 
and  A.  B.  Harrington,  both  of  Austell,  are  heads. 

Manual  training  equipment  will  be  installed  in  the  new 
high  school  to  bo  erected  at  Hickory,  N.  C,  estimated  to- 
cost  $225,000,  for  which  bids  will  be  taken  at  Once  on  general 
contract.     C.  Gadsden  Sayre,  Anderson,  S.  C,  is  architect. 

The  Baxter  &  Allen  Iron  Works,  Inc.,  47  Pinckney  Street, 
Charleston,  S.  C,  desires  information  and  prices  of  equip- 
ment for  a  brass  foundry,  including  electric  furnaces,  etc. 

Ovens,  power  equipment,  conveying  and  other  machinery 
will  be  installed  in  the  two-story  and  basement  baking  plant, 
100  X  160  ft.,  to  be  erected  by  the  Carolina  Baking  Co., 
Charlotte,  N.  C,  estimated  to  cost  $250,000.  The  MoCormick 
Co..  Inc.,  Century  Building,  Pittsburgh,  is  architect.  H.  O. 
Miller,  president. 

The  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  Wash- 
ington, has  information  of  a  company  at  Vienna.  Austria,  in 
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the  market  fur  knives  for  leather-working  machinery.  Nn. 
8435 :  of  n  tirm  at  Santiago,  Chile.  dcRlrlne  to  purchase 
American  roof-plate  manufacturing  machinery,  No.  8395  ;  a 
concern  at  Calais,  France,  desiring  automatic  unloading 
machinery  for  material  from  vessels.  No.  8493 ;  a  company 
at  Durban,  South  Africa,  Inquiring  tor  American  wire  nail 
manufacturing  machinery,  No.  8476;  a  firm  at  Bangkok. 
Slam,  desiring  sawmill  machinery.  No.  8404  ;  a  concern  at 
Halifax.  N.  S.,  desiring  to  purchase  machines  and  tools  for 
machine  shop,  pulp  wood  grinders,  4000  hp.  huotor.  and  other 
equipment.  No.  84(il  ;  and  a  company  at  Buenos  Aires,  Argen- 
tina, for  fruit  canning  machinery.  No.  8399. 

The  Common  Council,  Louisa,  Va.,  Is  planning  to  rebuild 
its  municipal  electric  plant  and  waterworks  station  recently 
destroyed  by  Are.    A  list  of  machinery  will  soon  be  available. 

William  H.  F.  Thielman,  R.  F.  D.  No.  1,  Barnett,  Ga.,  is 
in  the  market  tor  machinery  tor  a  shingle  and  lath  mill. 

The  Board  ot  District  Commlssloner.s,  District  Building, 
Washington  will  erect  a  two  and  three-story  addition,  100  x 
HO  ft.,  to  the  Armstrong  manual  training  school,  near  Third 
Sireet.  to  cost  $500,000  with  equipment.  A.  L.  Harris,  Dis- 
trict Building,  is  architect. 

R.  E.  Carrington.  Sanford.  N.  C,  has  plans  for  a  local 
ke-manutacturing  and  pre-cooling  plant,  and  will  make  in- 
quiries for  machinery  and  power  equipment  at  once. 

A  manual  training  department  will  be  installed  in  the 
new  school  to  be  erected  at  Claymont,  Del.,  estimated  to  cost 
$275,000.  for  which  bids  will  soon  be  asked  on  general  con- 
tract.   The  Board  ot  Education  is  in  charga. 

An  electric  power  plant  will  be  constructed  by  the  Appa- 
lache  Hosiery  Mills,  Landrum,  S.  C,  at  its  proposed  mill 
estimated   to  cost  $85,000.     Joseph  Lee  is  president. 

The  Paul  Rubber  Co..  Salisbury,  N.  C.  is  in  the  market 
for  tools,  pumping  equipment,  bufBng  wheels,  boilers  and 
other  machinery. 

Bids  will  be  received  by  the  Norfolk  &  Western  Railway 
Co.,  J.  H.  Clemmitt,  purchasing  agent.  Room  351,  N.  &  W. 
Railway  Building,  Roanoke,  Va.,  until  Dec.  26,  for  require- 
ments for  steel  springs  from  Jan.  1  to  March  31.  Contract 
Serial  No.  AA-2S2 ;  also  for  requirements  for  wire  fencing, 
same  period.  Contract  Serial  A-A.-2S4,  and  other  equipment. 

The  Georgia  Mirror  &  Plating  Co.,  309  Albany  Street, 
Waycross,  Ga.,  has  inquiries  out  for  an  electric  plating 
machine. 

The  Ault  Mfg.  Co..  High  Point.  N.  C,  has  a  list  of  ma- 
chinery wanted  for  installation  in  a  local  furniture  manu- 
facturing plant. 

The  Locke  Insulator  Corporation,  Baltimore,  will  erect  a 
one-story  brick  building,  81  x  122  tt.,  at  Charles  and  Crom- 
well Streets  at  a  cost  of  $15,000. 


Pacific  Coast 

San  Francisco,  Dec.   12. 

BIDS  are  being  asked  by  the  Weber  Showcase  Co.,  316 
South  Los  Angeles  Street,  Los  Angeles,  for  a  new  one- 
story  plant,  360  x  800  ft.,  estimated  to  cost  $200,000  with 
machinery.  A  mechanical  conveyor  will  be  installed. 
Walker  &  Eisen,   Pacific  Finance  Building,   architects. 

The  Los  Angeles  Ironall  Co.,  502  Hass  Building,  Lo.g 
Angeles,  is  having  plans  drawn  for  a  six-story  factory,  100 
X  150  ft.,  to  cost  about  $165,000  with  machinery.  Frank  D. 
Chase,  Inc.,  Title  Insurance  Building,  is  architect  and  en- 
gineer. 

The  city  of  Los  Angeles,  Harbor  Department,  City  Hall, 
has  awarded  a  contract  to  the  Austin  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  for 
a  one-story  cotton  compressing  plant,  150  x  500  ft.,  at 
Municipal  Pier  No.  1,  San  Pedro,  to  cost  about  $85,000. 
Presses  and  other  machinery  will  be  installed. 

The  Utah  Power  &  Light  Co.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  has 
plans  for  an  addition  to  its  steam-operated  electric  power 
plant  at  West  Salt  Lake,  estimated  to  cost  $1,500,000  with 
machinery. 

The  Northwest  Copper  &  Sheet  Metal  Works,  Seattle,  has 
awarded  contract  to  A.  E.  Sandstrom,  Seattle,  for  a  one- 
story  plant.  100  X  100  ft.,  at  East  Madison  and  Sixth  Streets, 
estimated  to  cost  $40,000  with  equipment.  Edmund  Berg- 
holtz,    Spalding    Building,    is    architect. 

R.  C.  Durant  and  Albert  G.  Watldell.  both  of  Oakland, 
Cal.,  are  organizing  a  company  to  manufacture  transmissions 
and  gears  for  automobiles,  primarily  of  Starr  type,  invented 
by  C.  B.  Starr,  interested  in  the  new  concern.  Plans  are 
under  way  tor  works  at  Los  Angeles  estimated  to  cost 
$1,000,000  with  machinery. 

The  Southern  California  Edison  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  has 
engaged  Stone  &  Webster,  Inc.,  147  Milk  Street,  Boston,  en- 
gineer, to  prepare  plans  for  an  addition  to  its  steam-operated 
electric  generating  plant  at  Long  Beach,  to  cost  approximately 


$2,000,000.  It  will  provide  for  an  increase  of  80,000  hp.  In 
capacity. 

Manual  training  equipment  will  be  Installed  In  the  one  and 
three-story  Junior  high  school  to  be  erected  at  the  Exposition 
and  Harvard  Boulevards,  Los  Angeles,  estimated  to  cost 
»3D0,000,  for  which  plans  will  be  prepared  by  Frederick  J. 
Soper,   1105  Kerckhoft  Building,  architect. 

The  State  Highway  Commission,  Forum  Building,  Sacra- 
mento, Cal.,  has  authorized  the  construction  of  a  one-story 
machine  and  repair  shop  tor  State  equipment  at  Lankershlm, 
estimated  to  cost   $35,000. 

The  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  Co..  Los  Angeles,  has 
awarded  a  general  contract  to  Charles  A.  Fellows,  Central 
Building,  for  a  one-story  locomotive  shop  at  its  Alhambra 
Avenue  yards,  80  x  500  ft.,  primarily  tor  engine  erecting, 
.slimated  to  cost  $200,000.  One  200-ton  ami  two  15-ton 
traveling  cranes  will  be   Installed. 

The  Harris  Ice  Machine  Works,  174  East  Water  Street, 
Portland,  will  commence  the  erection  of  a  one-story  machine 
.shop  at  188  Tillamook  Street,  to  cost  $25,000.  .1.  F.  Foss, 
1)09  Knott  Street,  is  architect. 

The  Los  Angeles  Concrete  Tile  Co.,  I.  W.  Hellman 
Building.  Los  Angeles,  has  acquired  4  acres  at  Mission  Road 
and  Fremont  Avenue,  for  a  new  plant,  consisting  ot  two 
buildings,  one  and  two-story,  70  x  200  ft.,  and  one-story 
75  X  150  ft.,  with  power  house,  estimated  to  cost  $75,000. 

The  Union  Oil  Co.,  Union  Oil  Building,  Los  Angeles, 
plans  the  construction  of  a  pipe  line  from  the  Torrance  oil 
field  to  its  refinery  at  Wilmington.  Los  Angeles  Harbor,  with 
pumping  station   and    auxiliary    ctiuipment. 


M' 


Canada 

Toronto,  Dec.  17. 
'ACHINE  tools  sales  have  fallen  off  slightly 
the  past  tew  days  as  a  result  of  the  ap- 
proaching holidays,  but  inquiries  continue  to 
make  their  appearance  and  it  is  the  opinion  that 
the  demand  for  equipment  will  be  resumed  actively 
after  the  first  of  the  year.  The  Canadian  Pacific 
and  Canadian  National  railroads  have  been  or- 
dering only  tools  urgently  needed  for  replacement, 
but  it  is  understood  that  some  good  sized  lists 
will  be  forthcoming  early  in   1924. 

The  automotive  industry  is  also  showing  in- 
terest in  the  market  but  inquiries  indicate  a 
tendency  to  buy  later.  A  feature  of  present 
conditions  is  that  in  addition  to  inquiries,  re- 
ceived by  dealers,  some  of  the  larger  purchasers 
are  entering  the  market  and  placing  fair  sized 
orders  for  equipment  without  first  sending  out 
inquiries  or  lists.  Small  tools  are  moving  steadily. 
The  Acme  Supply  Co.,  7  St.  Nicholas  Street.  Montreal,  is 
in    the    market    for   an    automatic   jig   saw. 

A.  Dumas,  2ir)5  Papineau  Avenue,  Montreal.  Avill  purchase 
tools  for  a  welding  and  repair  shop. 

A.  Desjardin^i,  3872  Notre  Dame  Street,  Montreal,  is 
a.sking  for  complete   equipment   for  a  forge   shop. 

E.  Clavel.  2836  St.  Dominique  Street,  Montreal,  will 
purchase  drill  press  and  other  tools  (or  a  forge  shop. 

The  Canadian  Iron  Foundries.  Ltd.,  Fort  William,  Ont., 
whose  plant  was  recently  damage^l  by  fire  has  started  to  re- 
build and  is  interested  in  equipment  for  a  furnace  room  and 
foundry. 

Brice  &  Price,  159  Prince  Street,  Montreal,  are  asking 
for  prices  and  information  on  complete  foundry  equipment. 

The  Canada  Spool  &  Bobbin  Co..  Walkerton,  Ont.,  will 
increase  the  output  of  its  plant  and  is  interested  in  equip- 
ment for  manufacture   of  spools,   bobbins,   etc. 

Bisson  &  Dube,  867  Bordeaux  Street,  Montreal,  are  asking 
for  a  drill  press. 

Tindal  Brothers,  Morrisburg.  Ont.,  will  purchase  miscel- 
laneous small  tools,   shears,  lathe,   etc.,   for   a   garage. 

The  J.  B.  Watson  Furniture  Co..  Kincardine,  Ont.,  pro- 
poses to  build  a  $20,000  addition  to  it.s  factory  and  is  inter- 
ested in  the  purchase  of  machinery  for  ninnufacture  of  reed 
chairs,  etc. 

The  Shale  Brick  Co.  of  Canada.  Ltd.,  Grown  Office  Build- 
ing, Toronto,  will  build  an  addition  to  its  machine  shop  at 
Cooksville,  Ont. 

The  Canadian  Mirror  &  Novolty  Mfg.  Co..  Hull.  Que., 
will  build  an  addition  to  its  factory  to  cost  $40,000. 

The  Empire  State  Ice  Co.,  Chicago,  and  Windsor.  Ont., 
has  started  work  on  the  erection  of  an  ice  plant  at  Wimlsor 
to  cost  $200,000. 


Current  Metal  Prices 

On  Small  Lots.  Delivered  from  Merchants'  Stocks,  New  York  City 


The  following  quotations  are  made  by  New  York 
City  warehouses. 

As  there  are  many  consumers  whose  requirements 
are  not  sufficiently  heavy  to  warrant  their  placing  or- 
ders with  manufacturers  for  shipments  in  carload  lots 
from  mills,  these  prices  are  given  for  their  convenience. 


On  a  number  of  items  the  base  price  only  is  given, 
it  being  impossible  to  name  every  size. 

The  wholesale  prices  at  which  large  lots  are  sold 
by  manufacturers  for  direct  shipment  from  mills  are 
given  in  the  market  reports  appearing  in  a  preceding 
part  of  The  Iron  Age  under  the  general  heading  of 
"Iron  and  Steel  Markets"  and  "Non-Ferrous  Metals." 


Iron    and    Soft    Steel    B.Trs    and    Shanes 

Bars: 

Refined  iron  bars,  base  price 3.54c. 

Swedish  charcoal  iron  bars,  base 7.00c.  to  7.25c. 

Soft  steel  bars,  base  price   3.54c. 

Hoops,  base  price  5.19c. 

Bands,  base  price   4.39c. 

Beams  and  channels,  angles  and  tees,  3  in.  x   M, 

in.  and  larger,  base  3.64c. 

Channels,   angles  and  tees   under  3   in.   x    \i    in., 

base    3.54c. 

Merchant   Steel 

Per  Lb. 
Tire,  IVz  x  Vs  in.  and  larger   3.60c. 

(Smooth  finish,  1  to  2y2  x  %  in.  and  larger) .  .4.10c. 

Toe-calk,  %  x  %  in.  and  larger 4.60c. 

Cold-rolled  strip,  soft  and  quarter  hard.  .7.50c.  to  8.50c. 

Open-hearth,  spring  steel   4.50c.  to  7.50c. 

Shafting  and  Screw  Stock: 

Rounds   4.40c.  to  4.65c. 

Squares,   flats   and  hex 4.90c.  to  5.15c. 

Standard  tool  steel,  base  price 15.00c. 

Extra  tool  steel 18.00c. 

Special  tool  steel    23.00c. 

High  speed  steel,  18  per  cent  tungsten 75c.  to  80c. 

Tank    Plates— Steel 

V*  in.  and  heavier 3.64c. 

Sheets 
Blue  Annealed  Per  Lb. 

No.   10    4.34c. 

No.   12    4.39c. 

No.   14    4.44c. 

No.   Ifi    4.54c. 

Box  Amiealed — Black 
Soft  Steel 
C.  R.,  One  Pass 
Per  Lb. 

Nos.  18  to  20 4.40c.  to  4.70c. 

Nos.   22  and  24 4.4.5c.  to  4.85c. 

No.  26 4.50c.  to  4.90c. 

No.  28 4.60c.  to  5.00c. 

No.  ;30 4.80c.  to  5.20c. 

No.  28  and  lighter,  36  in.  wide,  20c.  higher. 

Galvanized  Per  Lb. 

No    14       4.70c.  to  5.10c. 

No   16       4.85c.  to  5.25c. 

Nos.  18  and  20  S.OOe.  to  5.40c. 

Nos.  22  and  24   5.15c.  to  5.55c. 

No.  26 5.30c.  to  5.70c. 

No  27  5.45c.  to  5.85c. 

No.  28 5.60c.  to  6.00c. 

No.  30 6.05c.  to  6.45c. 

No.  28  and  lighter,  36  in.  wide,  20c.  higher. 


Blued  Stove 

Pipe  Sheet 

Per  Lb. 


5.10c. 
5.15c. 
5;25c. 


Welded  Pipe 


Standard  Steel 

Black  Galv 

%  in.  Butt. . .  —41  —2. 

%  in.  Butt. . .  —46  —31 

1-3  in.  Butt..  —48  —3 

2% -6  in.  Lap.   —44  — 3i 

7-8    in.    Lap..   —41  — 1 

9-12  in.  Lap.  .   —34  —  < 


Wrought  Iron 

Black  Galv. 

Vz   in.  Butt. . .  —  4  -f  19 

%   in.  Butt...  —11  +  9 

1-1  ¥2   in.  Butt.  —14  -f  6 

2   in.   Lap —  5  -fl4 

2%-6  in.  Lap.  —  9 
7-12  in.  Lap..  —  3 


+  9 
+16 


steel   Wire 

Base  Price*  on  No.  9  Gaoe  and  Coarsek  Per  Lb. 

Bright  basic   4.75c.  to  5.00c. 

Annealed    soft    4.75c.  to  5.00c. 

Galvanized    annealed    5.40c.  to  5.65c. 

Coppered   basic    5.40c.  to  5.65c. 

Tinned  soft  Bessemer   6.40c.  to  6.65c. 

•Regular  extras  for  lighter  gage. 


BrUMM    Sheet,    Rod,  Talte   and  Wire 

base  price 

High   brass   sheet    17?4c.  to  18%c. 

High  brass  wire   1814c.  to  19%c. 

Brass  rods  15%c.  to  16%c. 

Brass  tube,  brazed    25?4c.  to  27%c. 

Brass  tube,  seamless   22     c.  to  23     c. 

Copper  tube,  seamless   23V^c.  to  24%c. 

Copper    Sheets 

Sheet  copper,  hot  rolled,  21c.  per  lb.  base. 
Cold  rolled,  14  oz.  and  heavier,  3c.  per  lb.  advance 
over  hot  rolled. 

Tin  Plates 


Bright  Tin 

Coke— 14  X  20 

Prime 

Seconds 

Grade 

Grade 

80  lb. 

.$6.55 

$6.30 

::;harcoal 

Charcoal 

90  lb. 

.   6.65 

6.40 

14x20 

14x20 

100  lb. 

.    6.75 

6.50 

IC. 

.$12.55 

$10.70 

IC. 

.   7.00 

6.75 

IX. 

.   13.95 

12.55 

IX. 

.   8.25 

8.00 

IXX. 

.   15.55 

13.75 

DCX. 

.   9.50 

9.25 

IXXX. 

.   17.10 

15.30 

IXXX. 

.10.75 

10.50 

IXXXX. 

.   18.85 

16.80 

IXXXX. 

.12.00 

10.75 

Terne  Plates 

8  lb.  coating.  14  x  20 

100   lb $7.00  to  $8.00 

IC    7.25  to    8.25 

IX   8.25  to    8.75 

Fire  door  stock   9.00  to  10.00 

Tin 

Straits  pig  50c. 

Bar   58c.  to  60c. 

Copper 

Lake   ingot    15%c. 

Electrolytic    15%c. 

Casting   14%c. 

Spelter   and   Sheet   Zinc 

Western    spelter    7%c. 

Sheet  zinc.  No.  9  base,  casks lO^c.  open  lie. 

Lead   and   Solder* 

American  pig  lead   8%c.  to  8%c. 

Bar  lead    lOV^c.  to  12c. 

Solder  %  and  %  guaranteed 34%C- 

No.  1  solder   32%c. 

Refined  solder   28%c. 

accord- 
Babbitt  Metal 

Best  grade,  per  lb 75c.  to  90c. 

Commercial  grade,  per  lb 35c.  to  50c. 

Grade  D,  per  lb 25c.  to  35c. 

Antlmonr 

Asiatic    He  to  12c. 

Alnmlnnm 

No.  1  aluminum  (guaranteed  over  99  per  cent 

pure),  in  ingots  for  remelting,  per  lb 36c. 

Old  Metals 

Business  is  quiet  and  values  unchanged.     Dealers' 
buying  prices  are  nominally  as  follows: 

Cents 
Per  Lb. 

Copper,  heavy  crucible  11.00 

Copper,  heavy  wire  10.25 

Copper,  light  bottoms 9.00 

Brass,  heavy  6.00 

Brass,  light 5.00 

Heavy  machine  composition   9.00 

No.  1  yellow  brass  turnings  6.25 

No.  1  red  brass  or  composition  turnings 8.00 

Lead,  heavy    6.25 

Lead,    tea    5.25 

Zinc    4.00 

Cast  aluminum Ir 

Sheet   aluminum    15.75 
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ELEPHANT  BRAND 


REG.  U,S.  PAT.  OPF. 


^^^^--'HE  manufacture  of  Phosphor 
£  J  Bronze  in  the  United  States  was 
^^"^  started  originally  by  us  over  40 
years  ago  and  the  wonderful  advancement 
made  in  its  adaptation  to  industrial  me- 
chanical uses  are  achievements  in  which 
we  feel  a  just  pride  and  satisfaction. 
The  most  skeptical  have  long  since  been 
convinced  that  ELEPHANT  BRAND 
PHOSPHOR-BRONZE  is  the  logical 
metal  to  use  for  General  Machine  Cast- 
ings, Bearings,  Bushings,  Pinions,  Gears, 
Valves,  Pumps,  Plungers,  Cylinder  Lin- 
ings, Tuyeres  and  all  parts  where  resist- 
ance to  corrosion,  toughness  and  great 
tensile  strength  are  the  desired  factors. 

Ingots,  Castings,  Wire,  Sheets,  Rods  and 
stock  Bushings  from  1"  to  6"  diameter. 

A  grade  for  every  purpose 


THE   PHOSPHOR   BRONZE  SMELTING  CO. 

2200  Washington  Avenue  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


INGOTS 

CASTINGS 

RODS 

WIRE 

SHEETS 

TUBES 

ROPES 


'-^ 
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Building  Daylight  and  Fresh  Air 

THE  success  of  industrial  construction  depends  on 
how  well  daylight  and  natural  ventilation  have 
been  built  into  the  structure. 

The  powerhouse  shown  above  was  built  and  de- 
signed for  Henry  Ford  &  Son,  Green  Island,  N.  Y., 
by  Stone  &  Webster.  It  is  a  typical  installation  ex- 
ample of  Truscon  Continuous  Sash  in  sidewalls. 
When  closed  these  windows  are  weathertight  and  by 
pressing  a  button  all  the  natural  ventilation  required 
can  easily  be  obtained. 

Not  only  are  Truscon  Steel  Windows  known  for 
their  excellence  in  design  and  workmanship,  but  their 
methods  of  mechanical  operation  show  a  long  line  of 
tried  and  tested  successes. 

There  are  types  of  Truscon  Mechanical  Operat- 
ors to  meet  practically  every  ventilating  requirement. 
No  matter  how  large  or  small  your  problems  Truscon 
engineers  can  solve  them. 

TRUSCON  STEEL  CO.,  Youngstown,  Ohio 

W  archoiises  and  Sales  Ojjices  from  the  Atlanlir  to  the  Pacific 

TRUSCON 

*«►  V STEEL  WINDOWS 


1903-1923 

This  is  the  20th 
Anniversary  year 
of  the  Truscon 
Steel  Company. 
From  a  modest 
start  with  the 
manufacture  of 
reinforcing  steel 
for  concrete  the 
company  has  de- 
veloped until  it  is 
the  largest  manu- 
facturer of  steel 
building  products 
in  the  world. 
Truscon's  success 
is  built  upon  real 
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Generally   classified  under  Rolled   Products 

PIG    IRON,    IRON    ORE,    COAL,    COKE,    FIRE- 
BRICK   REFRACTORIES 

2 

BRASS.  COPPER,   NICKEL,  SILVER,   BABBITT, 
ALUMINUM,    ZINC,    SPELTER    and    OTHER 
NON-FERROUS   METALS 

4 

Wheel  Dressers,  Abrasives,   etc. 

SAWING    MACHINES    and    SAWS      .... 

FACTORY     and     MILL     EQUIPMENT      .       .      . 

Shop    Furniture  and   Supplies.    Baling   Presses. 
Blue  Printing  Machinery,  Scales,  Steel  Stamfi. 
Bo.v  Strapping 

TWIST    DRILLS,     REAMERS,    MILLING    CUT- 
TERS,     TAPS,      DIES,      SCREW      CUTTING 

STAMPINGS.    PRESSED    METAL    WORK      .       . 
SCREWS,    SCREW   MACHINE    PRODUCTS    .       . 
BOLTS,      NUTS,      NAILS,      SPIKES,      RIVETS, 
WASHERS 

SPECIAL  MACHINERY.  GAGES,  JIG,  FIXTURE 

SPRINGS 

10 

IVire  Shapes  and  Parts 

CHUCKS.  TOOL  HOLDERS 

FILES,  WRENCHES,   VISES,  ANVILS,   CLAMPS 

PNEUMATIC      and      ELECTRIC      TOOLS      and 
EQUIPMENT 

PIPE  THREADING  and  CUTTING  MACHINERY 
and     SWAGING     MACHINES 

WIRE  WORKING  and  FORMING  MACHINERY 

BOLT,    NUT,   NAIL,   RIVET   and   SCREW   MAK- 

Wire  Rope,  Wire  Fence.  Wire  Cloth,  Wire  Screen 

PERFORATED  METALS      

PIPE,    TUBING 

:  \l 

FIBRE   and    OTHER    NON-METALLIC   MATERIALS      IS 

BUSHINGS 

17 

ELECTRICAL   APPARATUS 

Motors,  Generators 

TRANSMISSION  MACHINERY 

BELTING,        BELT        FASTENERS,        DRIVING 

CHAIN     and     CHAINS 

MATERIAL  HANDLING   MACHINERY   and   AP- 

18 
19 
20 

RIVETERS,     PUNCHES,     SHEARS      .... 
SHEET     METAL     WORKING     MACHINERY       . 
PRESSES 

HAMMERS 

STEEL    MILL     EQUIPMENT,    ROLLING    MILL 
MACHINERY,    ROLLS,    ETC 

POWER     PLANT     EQUIPMENT,     APPLIANCES 
and    SUPPLIES 

Conveyors,    Elevators,     Grab    Buckets,     Cranes, 
Hoists,    Industrial    Railways,    Factory     Trucks, 
Motor  Trucks,    Wagon  Loaders 

FOUNDRY      MACHINERY      EQUIPMENT      and 
SUPPLIES 

22 

Boilers,  Pumps,  Engines,  Air  Compressors.  Gas 
Producers,    Steam    and    Pipe    Specialties,    Pack- 
ings,  Fells   and   Insulating   Material 

CLEARING     HOUSE    SECTION 

Contains  a  large  Selection  of  Used  Machinery, 
Materials  and  Equipment 

WE  WANT  TO  BUY  SECTION 

.-;  Place  Where  Buyers  Advertise  Their  Wants 

CONTRACT    WORK     SECTION 

Outside  Work   Wanted  on  Contract  Basis:  the 
Market     Place     for     Filling     Surplus     or     Idle        ■ 
.Manujaclurmg   Capacity. 

BUSINESS     OPPORTUNITIES     SECTION      .      . 
Opportunities  to  Buy  or  Lease  Factories,  Mills, 
etc.      Boards    of    Trade    Opportunities,    Capital 
and   Agencies   Wanted,   etc. 

THE     WEEKLY     MEETING     PLACE     OF     EM- 
PLOYER     and      EMPLOYEE 

For  Help  and  Situation  Wanted  Advertisements 

BUYERS'   INDEX   SECTION 

Where  All  Materials  and   Products  Advertised 
Herein    Are     Classified     Under    Their    Proper 
Headings 

ADVERTISERS'   INDEX 

J       About    I60O  Names  of  Regular  Advertisers 

FURNACES,      OVENS,      FORGES      and      HEAT 

TREATING  EQUIPMENT 

POWDERED    COAL  EQUIPMENT      .... 
INSTRUMENTS,       INDICATING,       RECORDING 

23 
.       24 

Pyrometers,    Thermometers,    Meters,    Counters,   Etc. 
WELDING     MACHINES     APPARATUS,      OXY- 
GEN   WELDING 

26 

GALVANIZING,       METAL      COATING       APPA- 
RATUS,    ELECTRO     PLATING     EQUIPMENT 
and    SUPPLIED 

27 

OILS,  OIL  EQUIPMENT  and  CLEANING  COM- 

Fuel  Oils,    Cutting  OUs,   Lubricants,   Oil   Filters, 
Oilers,    Oil   Systems 

TANKS   and    STEEL   PLATE    WORK.       .       .       . 
ENGINEERS,  STRUCTURAL  WORK,  BRIDGES, 

29 

Roofing,     Sash     Operating    Devices.    Apparatus 
for    Ventilating,   Lighting   and  Heating 

LUMBER     and     FLOORING 

SAFETY    and    SANITARY    APPLIANCES      .       . 

1 —. T— — 1| 

31 
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Adopted  By  Another  Machine  Tool  Builder 

Here's  another  one  of  America's  leading  machine  tool  builders  adopt- 
ing Agathon  Alloy  Steel  for  headstock  gears.  Here's  another  manu- 
facturer who  realizes  the  life,  the  satisfaction  and  increased  demand 
for  his  product  is  based  upon  the  performance  of  those  parts  forming 
the  heart  of  the  machine. 

The  list  of  machine  tool  builders  with  whom  our  metallurgists  are  col- 
laborating in  providing  an  alloy,  steel  to  meet  their  individual  require- 
ments is  rapidly  increasing.  Our  extensive  laboratories  and  staff  of 
metallurgists  are  at  your  service  to  help  you  solve  your  problems  in  steel 
without  charge.  Write  us.    Ask  for  booklet— "Agathon  Alloy  Steels." 

The  Central  Steel  Company,  Massillon,  Ohio 

Swetland  Dldg.  Book  Bldg.  Peoples  Gas  Bldg.  University  Block  Widener  Bldg. 

CUvclanJ  Detroit  Chicago  Syracuse  Philadelphia 

AOATHON  ALCOV  SXULS 


We  have  a  daily  pro- 
duction in  all  kinds  of 
Agathon  Alloy  Steels 
such  as— 

Nickel ,  Chrome  -Nickel 
Uma,  Molybdenum 
Chrome-Molybdenum 
Nickel  -  Molybdenum, 
Vanadium,  Chrome- 
Vanadium,  Chromium 
etc. 

Deliveries  in  Blooms, 
Billets,  Slabs,  Bars, 
Hot  Rolled  Strips,  etc. 


L 
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Make  Your  Own  Test  of 

Harrisburg  Quality 

Tests  that  satisfy  the  most  critical  bu^er  show  that 
Harrisburg  Alloy  and  Carbon  Steels 

Conform  exactly  to  specifications 
Maintain  a  remarkable  uniformity- 
Are  free  from  objectionable  impurities 

The  Harrisburg  plant  is  equipped  with  special  facilities  for  pro- 
ducing alloy  steels  of  the  highest  quality.  Large  orders  or 
small  are  handled  with  the  same  degree  of  thoroughness,  and 
equal  accuracy  is  secured. 

Years  of  experience,  and  a  skilled  organization  and  adequate 

equipment  enable  Harrisburg  engineers  to  solve  the  individual 

problems  of  every  customer. 

We  can  furnish  the  steels  you  need  in  any  form — slabs,  billets, 

rounds,  flats,  squares,  shapes  or  hollow  forgings. 

Let  us  estimate  on  your  specifications. 

Harrisburg  Pipe  and  Pipe  Bending  Co. 

HARRISBURG,  PA. 

Makers  of  Alloy  Steels  in  Slabs.  Billets,  Bars,  Skelp,  Strips  and  Shapes 


ALLOY  STEEPLS 
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INGOT  MOULDS 


AND 


BESSEMER  IRON  CASTINGS 


We  o£fer  for  prompt  delivery  ' 

Direct  or  Cupola  Metal, 
Ingot  Moulds  of  all  shapes  and  sizes. 

Also 

Spruce  Plates,  Runners,  Fountains, 
Cinder  Pots,  Blast  Furnace  Bells, 
Hearth  Jackets,  Cooling  Plates, 

And  all  kinds  of 

Bessemer  Iron  Castings. 

Valley  Mould  &  Iron  Corporation 


SHARPSVILLE,  PA. 

WORKS: 


SharpsviUe,  Pa. 


Josephine,  Pa. 


Warehouse  Service 


Rolled  Steel  Products 


WAREHOUSE  DEPT.  ILLINOIS  STEEL  CO. 

CHICAGO 

ILLINOIS  STEEL  WAREHOUSE  CO. 


ST.  LOUIS 


ST.  PAUL 
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TOOLS  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION 


Announcing 


NEW  AMERICAN  PLANT  FACILITIES  FOR  PRODUCING  HIGH 
SPEED    AND    OTHER    SPECIAL    ALLOY    STEELS    IN    BARS 


Imported  from  Sheffield 

BARS 

BEST  CAST  STEEL— Yellow  Label 

Recognized  as  the  Standard  Uniform  Qual- 
ity Tool  Steel  throughout  the  world. 


'•The  Value  of  Tool  Steel  should  be 
measured  by  what  it  DOES,  and  not  by 
what  it  costs." 


Composite  Steel  (combined   Iron  and  Steel) 

Double  Shear  Steel 

Drill  Steel — hollow  and  solid 


Special  purpose  steels  on  demand 

BILLETS  AND  FORCINGS 

SHEETS 

STRIPS  AND  COILS 

Hot  and  Cold  Rolled. 

WILLIAM  JESSOP  &  SONS,  Inc. 

HEAD  OFFICE,  91  JOHN  ST.,  NEW  YORK 


Made  in  America 

BARS 

Arrangements  now  completed  for  the  pro- 
duction of  Jessop's  American  Steels  in  Bar 
form  at  the  enlarged  works  at  Washington, 
Pa.     The  following  available: 

High  Speed  Steels 

Oil   Hardening   Steel 

Hot  and  Cold   Die   Steels 

Milling   Cutter    and    Tap    Steels 

Cutlery   Steels 

Special   Alloy   Steels 

General  Purpose  Steels 

SHEETS  AND  PLATES 

As  formerly — 

Hot  Rolled,  all  Thicknesses,  28  gauge  and 

heavier,  widths  2"  to  60"  for : 

All  Kinds  of  Saw  Steels 
Cutlery   Steels  Valve    Plates 

Magnet  Steels  Die    Plates 

Agricultural    Steels        Automotive    Steels 

BANDS  AND  COILS 

Hot  Rolled  20  gauge  and  heavier;  widths  4"  to 
18";  lengths  to  70'. 

JESSOP  STEEL  COMPANY 

HEAD    OFFICE,   WASHINGTON,    PENNSYLVANIA 


WILLIAM  JESSOP  &  SONS,  LTD., 
Canadian  Head  Office,  230  Bay  St.,  Toronto,   Ontario 

Montreal:    131    St.    Paul    St.    West 


Boston— 163    High  St 


85  7    Fulton  St.      St.  Louis— 140 
San   Francisco— 20-22   Na 
AGENTS  AND  STOCKS   IN   ALL   PRINCIPAL   CITIES 


Lid,    Lnglan 


Washington,    Pd 
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Birmingham,    Detroit,    Philadelphia,    Buf- 
falo,   Chicago,   New    York,   Dallas,    Pitts- 
burgh,    Cincinnati,      Boston,      Cleveland. 
San   Francisco,  St.   Louis 


DEFORMED 

Rounds— H",  V2",  Vs",  Va",  Vs',  1". 
Squares—^",,!",  ly^",  ly^". 

Your  inquiry  will  re- 
ceive prompt  attention. 

REPUBLIC  IRON  &  STEEL  CO. 

Genera/  Offices: 

REPUBLIC    SLOG.,    YOUNGSTOWN,    O. 


llillllillllllllllilllllllllllliillllllllilillililllllllllll^ 


WHEELING  MOLD 
&  FOUNDRY  CO. 

STEEL  ROLLS  SUPER-STEEL  ROLLS 

MOLYBDENUM  STEEL  ROLLS 

CHILL  AND  SAND  ROLLS 

ROLLING  MILL  MACHINERY 

SPECIAL  MACHINERY 

IRON  AND  STEEL 

CASTINGS 

WHEELING,   W.   VA. 


JVheeling  Quality 


J 
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Screw  Steel  of  high  tensile  strength  that  cuts  free 
and  threads  clean  is  rare.  After  years  of  experi- 
ment we  are  producing  a  special  analysis  steel 
which  has  all  three  qualities.  It  is  called  brand 
AAl  and  it  will  stand  the  severest  tests  of  high 
speed,   automatic   screw   machine  service. 

Union  Drawn  Steel  Co. 

General    Offices:    Beaver    Falls,    Pa. 

Works:  Beaver  Falls,  Pa.,  and  Gary,  Indiana 

BRANCH  OFFICES 

BOSTON  BUFFALO  CLEVELAND 

Milton    I'ray  (_5o.— Mnnadnock   BMg..    San  Francisco,    Calif. 


aniion    Pray   Co. 


Bldg..    Los    Angeles.    Calif. 
— L.    C.    Smith   Bldg.,   Seattle.   Wash. 

WAREHOUSES 
delphia,    Chicago,    Detroit    and   Cincin 


Dahlstrom 


Cold  drawn  Metal  Mouldings  and  Shapes 
for  manufacturers.  Drawn  with  precision  and 
produced  to  meet  your  requirements. 
;  If  you  don't  find  what  you  want  in  oiu-  cat- 
alog, send  us  a  rough  sketch. 

=)  qj  ^  £3  -j^  lP 

Dahlstrom  Metaluc  Door  Co. 

477  BUFFALO  ST..  JAMESTOWN,  N.  Y. 

NEW  roSK  DETROIT  CHICAGO 

PITTSBURGH  ST.  LOUIS  SAN  HIANC3SCO 

%el>Tesentatires  In  Vrindpal  Cities 


MOLTRUP 

Finished  Keys 


Make  Fitting  Easy 


Because  every  Moltrup  Key  is  ac- 
curate to  size,  their  use  will  result 
in  easier  assembling. 

Made  from  a  special  grade  of 
cold  drawn  steel,  they  will  give 
every  satisfaction. 

Our  catalog  describes  this  and 
many  other  Moltrup  Products. 
Shall  we  send  you  a  copy? 

Moltrup  Steel  Products  Co. 

Beaver  Falls,  Pa. 

District  Offices: 

New   York Woolworth   Bldg. 

Boston 201    Devonshire    St. 

ButTalo 303    White    Bldg. 

Portland,  Oregon 421   Stark  Street 

Sales  Agencies:     • 
Central  Steel  &  Wire  Co.,  Chicago  and  Detroit. 
H.    D.   Cushman    Co.,   Cleveland. 

R.  E.  Murray  &  Co.,  308  McKevitt  Bldg.,  Norfolk,  \  a. 
Union    Iron   &    Steel    Co.,    Cincinnati. 


Testimony 

The  number  of  year-in,  year- 
out  customers  on  Interstate 
books  is  fine  testimony  to 
Interstate  precise  manufacture 
and  unfailing  service. 


OOen  Hearth  Alloy  Steel  Ingots,  Billets,  Bars 

Wire  Rods,  Wire,  Nails,  Rivets  and  Cut  Tacts 

Iron  Bars  and  Railroad  Tie  Plates 

INTERSTATE  IRON  &  STEEL  CO. 

104  South  Michgan  Avenue 
CHICAGO 


3ftitcrstalc 
Steels 
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JONES  &  LAUGHUN 
STEEL  CORPORATION 

Manufacturers  of 

Various 
Steel  Products 


DISTRICT    OFFICES 

Detroit  Philadelphia 

Denver  San   Francisco 


Clileaso 

Cincinnati 

Clereland 


WORKS 

1  Side  Work!  Keystone  Work* 

Worka  Allqnlppa  Works 

Eliza    Fnrnacea   and   Coke  Ovena 


WAREHOVSBS 

Oklcago  Plttsborgk 

-#— 

GENERAL  OFFICES 

Jones  &  Laugtalln  Building 

PITTSBURGH 


Special  "High  Grade" 

Basic  Open  Hearth  Steel 

Forging  Billets 

NICKEL 

CHROME  NICKEL 

VANADIUM 

CHROME  VANADIUM 

CHROME 

SHEET  BARS 

SLABS 

Special  Steel  for  All  Purposes 

ANDREWS 

A  STEEL  CO.    A 
Newport,  Ky.  .-Ot 

Sale*   Office  C^^O 

1040   McConnick   B1<1«.,   Chicago 


Vic! 


IQUAUTY 


ALLOY  and  CARBON 

STEEL 

Bars  and  other  rolled 

products  for  all 

purposes 

Niagara  Foundry  and  Basic 
Iron 

DONNER  STEEL  CO.,  Inc. 

Works    and   General    Offices: 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

Di.trict  Offices:  New  York.  Equitable  Bldg.j  Phllsdelphia, 
Morris  Bldg.;  Detroit,  Penobscot  Bldg.;  Cblcage,  624  South 
Michigan  Boulevard:  San  Francisco,  Call  Bldr:  MUwaukes. 
First    National    Bank. 


SirohSteel 

SPINDLES  — 

—  COUPLING  BOXES 

ALL  WEARING  PARTS  STRGH  ALLOYED. 
4  TO  40  TIMES  THE  SERVICE  OBTAINED 
FROM    CAST   STEEL. 


STRGH    STEEL    HARDENING    PROCESS    CO. 

PITTSBURGH.    PA..    WESTINGHOUSE    BLDG. 


Standard  Gauge  Steel  Co. 

ESTABUSHED    1892 
Manufacturert  of 

COLD  DRAWN  STEEL:— Rounds,  Squares,  Hexa- 
gons, Flats  and  Special  Shapes. 

MACHINE  KEYS  ELEVATOR  GUIDES 

WOODRUFF    KEYS        CRAXK    SHAFTS 
MACHINE   RACKS  CONNECTING   ROD.^ 

General   Office  and  Works 

BEAVER  FALLS,  PENNA. 

SALES  OFFICES: 

Boston,  New   York  City,  Philadelphia,  Richmond.  Detroit  and 

Chicago 
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STEEL  &  IRON 

of  every  description  for 

IMMEDIATE  SHIPMENT 

from  warehouse 


YOUR  experience  points 
you  to  what  is  needed  in 
your  particular  case.  OUR 
experience  enables  us  to 
give  you  the  exact  material 
you  require.  We  give  care- 
ful, intelligent  and  prompt 
handling  of  every  order  or 
inquiry. 


Horace  T.  Potts  &  Co. 

Founded    1815 

East  Erie  Ave.  and  D.  St. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Steel  and  Iron  Products 

High  Grade  Electrieal  SHEETS  for  Ti«i»- 
formers,   Dynamos  and  Motors 

Special  Pickled  and  Cold  Rolled  Grade* 
for  Automobile  Bodies 

Metallic  Furniture  and  all  Forms  of  Deep 
Stampings. 

Up  Welded  Steel  BoUer  Tube«— 2"  to  6'  O.D. 

Heary  Steel  Caatingi. 

Hot  and  Cold  Presied  Stamping* 

AIleSKeiw  Steel  Compainr 
Rttsbm|h.  Pa. 

SALBS    AGENTS 

CHANDLER  ft  FLOTD.    Inc.        STEHL  SALBB  OOEPOBATION 

501   Pirtk  ATenoe  129  8.   Jeflersom  St. 

NEW  TOEK,   N.   T.  OHIOAQO.  ILL. 

SOLIOITINO    AOBNT 

J.   ALLAN  AEM8TE0NQ 

Boom   »— 2B2   Qen.   Motor   Bldg.  DEITBOIT,   MIOH 


Newport  Rolling  Mill  Co. 

Ntwportf  Kentttchy.y  V.  S.  A. 

MANUFACTURERS  Of 

BLACK  AND 
GALVANIZED  STEEL 

AND 

"GENUINE  OPEN 
HEARTH  IRON" 

PURE  ffiON— COPPER  ALLOT 
RUST  RESISXmG 

SHEETS  AND 
FORMED  PRODUCTS 

ALL  GAUGES,  WIDTHS  AND  LENGTHS 

SEND  US  YOUR  INQUIRIES 
PROMPT  SfflPMENTS  GUARANTEED 


You  Can't  Feed 
a  Screw  Machine 

with  advertising  claims, 
no  matter  how  hig-h- 
sounding.  For  which 
reason  we  try  consistent- 
ly to  avoid  promising 
more  than  we  can  rea- 
sonably hope  to  perform. 
The  proof  of  the  pudding 
is  in  the  eating  thereof. 

The  Fitzsimons  Company 

"A    good   concern   to   do   business  with" 
VouNGSTowN,  Ohio 
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STRUCTURAL  STEEL 

PLAIN  AND  FABRICATED 

PLATES— SMALL  SHAPES— STEEL  AND   IRON   BARg 

LARGE  WAREHOUSE  STOCKS  INSURE  PROMPT  DELIVERY 

RICHARD  DEGOU  COMPANY 

TWELFTH  AND  NOBLE  STREETS,  PHILADELPHIA 


NORWAY  IRON 
SWEDISH    IRON 


ARTHUR  C.  HARVEY  CO. 

60-94  Everett  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  (Allston  Dist.) 
Largest  Warehouse  Stock  in  the  East.    Prompt  Shipments 


STEEL  AND  IRON 

OF      ALL      KINDS 

CARRIED         IN 

STOCK 


INGOT 
MOLDS 

THE  PENN  MOLD  &  MFG. 
COMPANY 

Works:  General   OfiBces: 

DOVER,  OHIO      WHEELING.  W.  VA. 


RkIc  Drill  tM 
(StIUudHtlliv) 
TnI  lid  Oil  SinI 
Piliihid  DnII  Rids 


— Operated    for    the    benefit 

of  those  we  can  benefit. 
— Aren't  yon  one? 
-in  Elmira 

VALLEY  ROLLING  MILLS 

INC. 
BANDS  120     BROADWAY 

N.   Y.   C. 


Acid    Op^i    Hearth 

FORGING  INGOTS 

BILLETS 

HOT  ROLLED  BARS 

Carbon  and  Alloy  Steel 

The  McConway  &  Torley  Co. 

ARSENAL  STA.  PITTSBURGH 


MANGANESE 
STEEL  PARTS 


field's    "Era"    Brand   Manganese    Steel 

The    HADFIELD-PENFIELD 

STEEL   COMPANY 

Bucyrus,    Ohio 


U-LOY 


Open  Hearth  and  Electric  Furnac* 
Alloy  Steels,  Also  Toncan  Metal. 
Let  us  help  you  solve  your  problems, 

UNITED  ALLOY  STEEL  CORFN,  CANTON,  O. 


Gulf  States  Steel  Company 


BIRMINGHAM,  ALA. 

tC/^f  TnrUCDKTJJ     BASIC  OPEN  HEARTH  STEEL  AND  WIRE  PRODUCTS — NaiU,  Staple*,  Smooth  Wiro,  Bal« 
tJ\J\J    1  flClvl^  Tie.,    Barb    Wire,    Woven    Wire   Fence,    Wire   Rode,    BiHete,    Merchant    Bare,    and    Concrete 

*--i***  ^  Reinforcfn.  SteeL 


COLD  ROLLED    "yffWWWV^ 
STRIP  STEEL       *•  *■  *  <Xb  J^ 

SHAFTING 
SCREW  STOCK 
NEEDLE  WIRE 


ILL  BB©1, 

151  ALBANY  ST..  CAMBRIDOK,  MASS. 


a^ir\       OPEN  HEARTH 

^  %Jm      SPECIALTIES 

DIE    BLOCKS 

TOOL   STEEL 

DRILL  RODS 

CUTLERY  STSEL 
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OPEN  HEARTH  STEEL  PRODUCTS 

SQUARE  AND  ROUND  DEFORMED  REINFORCING  BARS 

MERCHANT  BARS— STRUCTURAL  SHAPES— FORCING  INGOTS  AND  BILLETS 

TRANSMISSION   TOWERS 

PACIFIC  COAST  STEEL  COMPANY 

•— •»  FrmMlMtt,  SMttU,  Partlud.  L««  Ab«<<m.     CakU   Ad<ir*»— "CouteaL"     PUnts — Su  FrucUoa.  SmMU.  Porting 


TENNESSEE 


^ 


Coal,  Iron  &  Railroad  Company 

Open  Hearth 
Steel  Products 

Rails,  Shapes,  Bars,  Plates,  Tie  Plates, 
Semi-Finished  Material  and  Pig  Iron. 


General  Offices  :  Brown-Marx  BIdg.,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

Br«nch     OfflcM — BoitoD,     Buffalo,     Chlctg*.     Olncinnatl,     Clerelud, 

DWTer,  Detroit,   N«w  Orleans.   New  Tork,  PhUadelphla.  nttabarfh. 

Bt.   Loali,    St.   Paul. 

Paclflc  Coast   Repreaentatlvea — Cnited   Stataa  Steel  Prodncta 

Oompanj,  San  FranclBCO.   Seattle,  Portland,  Lob  Angel* 

■xpert    RepreaenUtlTea — United    Statea    Staal    Prodncta 

New  York  City. 


CRUCIBLE    STEEL    COMPANY 

Aliquippa,  Pa. Established  1900 


Wolfram  High  Speed,  Vulcan  Special, 
Vanadium,  Straight  Carbon  and  Special  Steels. 
Uniformily      and      Vulcan      are      synonymous* 


HIGH  SPEED,  CAR90N, 
ALLCJfV  TOOL  STEELSr 

OF    QUAUTV  OUIl   SPECIALTV 

^r^^^Ai,..^   Allov*    Steel    Co. 


CARNEGIE' 


W/ien you  think  ofSteel-Mnk  of  Carnegie 


WARDLOWS 

OBDOIBLB  CAST  STEEL  (or  Una  Pen  and  Poekat  OnUarj, 
Rasors,  Sheara.  Files,  etc.  "Tomb"  Oaat  BtMl  for  Turn- 
ing Tools,  Machine  Knives,  Dlea.  PoscbM,  ate.  DOUBUi 
SHEAR  Steel   for  Butchera*   Knlrea. 

Works  at    Sheffield   and  Onl^btbrldce,    Bncland 

Enquiries  to  S.  &  C.  WARDLOW,   278  Peari  StrMt 

New  York 

HENRY  WOODCOCK.  Agent  for  U.  S.  A. 


IRON  AND  STEEL 

R.  PHILLIPS  &  SONS  CO. 

ESTABUSHED    18B3 

IMPORT— DOMESTIC— EXPORT 


dS»neaD   arcljitectural  3ron  ^orhjtf 

LOUISVILLE,  KY. 

Structural  Steel  &  Ornamental  Iron, 
Large  Stock  of  Standard  &  Bethlehem 
Shapes.  Immediate  Shipments  Plain  or 
Fabricated  Material. 


TOOL  STEEL 

Hollow  and  Solid  Drill  Steel 

A.  MILNE  &  CO.    ^  PRTMrF  • 

741-5      Waahington      Street,  ^    ^     l\ll>V^Li    ^ 

New  York  y^i  o.  1 

8   OUver   Street,   Boston  I    ^hrOmP     ^1  PPI 

17-19-21     North    May    St..  V^iHUllIC     iJlCCI 

Chicago  HOLLOW      AND       SOLID 


ZIV»S    "WIZARD" 

UNBREAKABLE     TOOL      STEEL 


Especially  Adapted  for 

PNEUMATIC   TOOLS 


ivarini,   thli    Doim    wii    b? 
rsl   timea    both   wiji    withoi 


BRIGGS  &  TURIVAS,  Inc. 

IRON  AM)  STEEL  BARS 
SCRAP  IRON  AND  STEEL 

Oenenl  Offlcei:     1309-lt   Waltmlniter  Bld(..   Cbleage 
Branch  Offleei:     New  Tork.   Plttiburgb,   Detroit.   Mllwaukae,   Toronto,  Can. 

Plinti:     Blue  IiUnd,   HI.,   Hirre;,  nL 
•'WliT  Not  Ask  BrlKss  &  Tnrlvaa  for  Thth  PrlcenT" 


HIGH  GRADE  COLD  DRAWN  STEELS 

Ronnds,  Squares.  Flats,  Shapes 

DRILL  RODS 

Ai%wed   quality   and   »ervt09 

Pittsburgh  Tool  Steel  Wire  Company 

Jlonaca,    Pa. 
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I  chisel  or  other  hand-driven  tool  is  more  im- 
portant than  a  keen  edge  on  a  power-driven  tool 
because  a  hand  tool  cuts  more  slowly  the  moment 
the  edge  dulls,  unless  the  operator  increases  the 

force  of  his  blows  or  the  pressure  applied 

Firth -Sterling  Special 

TOOL  STEEL 

will  hold  a  keen  edge  which  gives  more  rapid  work, 
greater  output  and  at  the  same  time  saves  unneces- 
sary effort  on  the  part  of  the  man  behind  the  tool 

UNIFORM  PRICE 
UNIFORM  TERMS 
UNIFORM  DELIVERY 
TO  ALL  USERS 


FIRTH-STERLING 

SxkEL  Company 

M.Keesport,  Pa. 

NEW  YORK  BOSTON  HARTFORD 

PHILADELPHIA        CHICAGO       CLEVELAND 
DETROIT        SAN  FRANCISCO         LOS  ANGELES 


Ymmmmmm 


Disston 
Made   Steel 

You  can  secure  Disston 
Steel  in  form  suited  to 
your  own  purposes.  By 
using  Disston  Steel  you 
can  put  into  your  prod- 
ucts the  same  high  qual- 
ity and  lasting  satisfac- 
tion that  have  made 
famous  the  line  of  Diss- 
ton Saws,  Tools,  and 
Files. 

HENRY  DISSTON  &  SONS,  Inc. 

PhUadelphia,  U.  S.  A. 


GENUINE  SWEDISH  BAR  IRON  &  SWEDISH  WELDINGjWIRE 

SWEDISH  and  DOMESTIC  TOOL  STEELS 
FEDERAL  TOOL  &  ALLOY  STEEL  CORPORATION 


Chicago 


Office  and  Warehoiue:  62-72   Rutledge  St.,  Brooklyn,  New  York  City 
Large  Stocks Immediate  Sh  ipments — Interesting     Prices 


New  Orleans 


SIMONDS 

Tool  Steel   Distributors  —  EDGAR    T.   WARD   SONS   CO. 

Simonds  Saw  and  Steel  Co. 

Steel  Mills  Lockport,  N.  Y. 


MAGNET  STEEL 

HIGH  SPEED  STEELS 

CHROME  BALL  AND  BEARING  STEELS 

CARBON  AND  ALLOY  TOOL  STEELS 

SPECIAL  STEELS 


JAMES  GUNDSAY&CO.^ 


STee 


ESTABLISHED  1884 

PHILADELPHIA 


L 


PUTE9  SHAPES 

Bars        sheets 

SHIPMENTS  FROM  MIU  OR  STOCK 


WORTH    STEEL    CO. 

Mjmufacturws  mi 

SHEAREDSTEEL    PLATjES 

FLANGED  AND  DISHED  HEADS  AND  IRREGULAR  FLANGING 

General  Office*         -                   Claymont,  Del. 

Tin:    Iron    Ag.'-. 


In  Fabricating  Your  Boilers,  Tanks,  Fireboxes, 
Stills  which  of  these  plates  will  save  you  the 
most  money, 

Many  concerns  have  answered  this 
question  to  their  profit  b\  standard- 
izing on — 

LUKENS  WIDK  PLATES 


for  the  reason  that  they  can  make  a 
better  job  and  save  Rivets,  Seams, 
Labor,  Leaks  and  Money. 

May  we  supply  your  requirements? 


72"  WIDE 

-this 

t 

or 

195"  WIDE 

—this 

? 

• 

LUKENS  STEEL  CO, 

Coatesville,  Pennsylvania 


WORLD'S     LARGEST     PLATE    MILL 


CENTRAL   IRON   &   STEEL   COMPANY 

General  Office:   HARRISBURG,  PENN. 

STEEL  PLATES 


FLANGED  AND  DISHED  HEADS 


BRANCH  OFFICES 
PHILADELPHIA,  Stock  Exchange  Bldg. 
BOSTON,  131  State  Street. 
BALTIMORE,  Continental  Trust  Bldg. 
NEW  YORK.  66  Broadway. 
SYRACUSE,  New  York,  301  Seitz  Bldg.       Theodore  G 


C.   W.    Pike    Co., 

22    Battery    Street, 
San    Francisco,    Calif. 


C.    W.    Pike   Company, 

130S    Wastuncton    Bldf., 
Los    Anseles,    CaUf. 


HiltoD-Pike-Oakley     Company,         James    W.  Pyke  A  C*., 

U   C.    Smith    Building,  232   St.    James   StrMt, 

Seattle,    Wash.  Montreal 

>  &  Co.,  624  So.  Michigan  Blvd.,  Chicago 


MORRIS,  WHEELER  &  CO. 

OUR  reputation  rests  to  a  large  extent  upon  execution  of  orders  the  day 
they  are  received.      The  progress  of  this  business  is  but  a  manifestation 
of  that  service,  performed  continuously  for  ninety-five  years. 


PLATES,    UNIVERSAL,    Sheared    and    Floor 
SHEETS,    Blue,    Black    and    Galvanized 
BARS,    Hot   and  Cold  Rolled 
HOOPS    AND    BAND,    Black    or    Galvanized 


BOILER   TUBES 
WELDING  RODS 
SHAPES,    Structural 
FABRICATED    STEEL 


Philadelphia's  Largest  Steel  Warehouse  Since  1828. 
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ALAN  WOOD  IRON  and  STEEL  CO. 


\*;.?r„'S°  PhUadelphia,  Pa. 


NEW  YORK 

BOSTON 

LOS    ANGELES 


SHEARED  PLATES 


RonW  StMl  -NEVERSUr'  PImt  Plata* 

AMERICAN    PRESSED    STEEL    CO. 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Electrical    Sheets 
and   Iron 

Cold  Drawn  Armco  Ingot  Iron  Bars 

Cold  Rolled  Electrical  Iron  Strips 

Electric   Sheets.     Magnet  Steel 

Pole  Piece  Stock 

Send  for  Complete  Catalog. 

EDGAR  T.  WARD'S  SONS  CO. 


AUTOMOBILE  SHEETS 

Deep  Drawing  Qualities 
ENAMELING  AND  JAPANNING  STEEL 


SENECA 
SHEETS 


BLACK 


SENECA  IRON  &  STEEL  CO.,  Buffalo,  N.Y* 

I  All  Finishes  now  made  in  Bu£Falo 

5  Direct   Exporters 


\g  New   York  Office: 

r     1108    Woolworth     Bldg. 
%,     San    Francisco    Office: 
16    California    St. 


Chicago  Office: 

332  So.  Mich.   Blvd. 

Detroit  Office: 

108  General  Motors  Bldg. 


Standard  in  Quality — Reliable  in  Service 

American  Bessemer,  American  Open  Hearth  and 

Keystone  Copper  Steel 

Black  and  Galvanized 


We  manufacture  SHEET  AND  TIN  MILL  PRODUCTS  for  all 
purposes — Black  Sheets,  Galvan. 
ized  Sheets.  Corrugated  Sheets, 
Culvert  and  Flume  Stock,  Form- 
ed Roofing  and  Siding  Products, 
Special  Sheets  for  Stamping, 
Stove  and  Range  Sheets,  Auto- 
mobile Sheets  in  all  grades.  Elec- 
trical Sheets,  Roofing  Teme 
Plates,    Bright    Tin    Plate,    Etc. 


EDDYSTONE  STEEL  CO. 

CRUM  LYNNE,  PA. 

BLUE  ANNEALED  SHEETS 

ALLOY  STEEL  PLATES 

STEEL  PLATES.  BULLETPROOF  ARMOR  PLATES 


s 


ILCRD31E 


Even  in  aTempGratiire  that  would 
cause  the  Devils  to  Faint  this  Heat 
Resistant  Metal  ir////ro/  Burii,ScaIe 
orWavp 


be    continually    heated    for    months    up 
appreciable  scale  forming   on   the   surfac 
resistant    to    the    action     of    acids. 


It   can   be   made   file   hard. 
It        is    the    most    efficient,    non-burni 
motive   valves   that   has  yet  be 


nd    non-warping    steel    fo 
roduced;   sliding   surfaces 


ves — intake    and  exhn 


But  tell  us  what  your  tool 
steel  problems  are  and  we 
ivill  give  you  the  benefit  of 
our  specialized  experience 
and  knowledge  gratis. 


LUDLUM 

SPECIAL  STEELS 

LUDLUM  STEEL  COMPANY 


SPECIAL  PURPOSES 
WATERVLIET-  N.V-  U.S.A. 


rOMPTON 

The  purest  and  highest  grade  carbon  tool 
steel  made.  It's  a  safe  hardening  steel,  ex 
cellent  depth  of  penetration  of  hardness,  keei 
cutting  edge  but  very  tough.  Does  no 
readily  spall  off,  is  extremely  non-shrinkini 
and  very  uniform  structure.  One  bar  lik' 
another.      Will    increase    your    die    production. 

MOHAWK 


It  is  the  consistently  uniform  high  speed 
steel  that  will  stand  deeper  cuts,  greater 
feeds,  and  higher  speeds  than  any  other  steel 


The  non-staining  cutlery  steel — permitting 
the  finished  blade  to  always  remain  bright 
and  attractive  yet  possessing  a  wonderful 
lasting  sharp  edge  and  very  springy  blade — 
the   feature   for   which    the   public    is    craving. 


s 


€MINOL€ 

The  file  hard  unbreakable  chisel  steel 
that  can  be  bent  while  cold.  Can  be 
absolutely  depended  upon  to  hold  its 
edge.      Where  chisels    made  of  other 

steels   fail  in   minutes— Seminole   will  hold 

its   edge  for  hours. 

To   cut  off  the   heads  of   62.000    li    to    % 


©ULtKlD 


The  steel  that  will  retain  its  machined  < 
polished  surface  indefinitely  when  exposed 
atmospheric,   salt,  or  nif  ' 


PURPLE  CUT 

Not  a  high  speed  steel  but  just  an  honest, 
dependable  steel  that  has  allowed  many  a 
manufacturer  to  lower  his  costs.  Particu- 
larly adapted  to  screw  this.  We  would  like 
to   tell  you   of   the  many  things  it  has   done. 


II  UUUUIA 

■♦  S^PECIAL 

modern  fast  finishing  steel  in  ex- 
istence used  universally  for  turning  chilled 
rolls,  drilling  and  reaming  gun  barrels — a 
keen,  hard  edge  is  always  foui 
how  severe  the  work.  Also 
graving    tools    and    for    circular    forming    tools 


ning  rustless  and  Non*- 
ill  structural  purposes: 
nails,  cooking  utensils, 
wire  an  excellent  non-scaling;  will  withstand 
1750  F.  for  very  long  periods  without  sur- 
face  deterioration. 


One    ul    the    mcst    remarkal 

le      teels    of    the 

entury       Oil       Hardening    - 

-    non  deforming. 

and     production 

taps      gauges      tomb  nation 

blanking     tools. 

punches     twist    drills     reame 

r    broaches,    form 

c       It     will     not 

move     warp     crack    or    chec 

when   hardened 

SPECIAL  STEELS 

LUOLUM  STEEL  COMPANY 
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SHEETS 

BLUE  ANNEALED— BLACK— AUTO  BODY 

PLATES 

TANK — FLANGE — FIREBOX 
AND  LOCOMOTIVE  QUALITIES 

STEEL  CASTINGS 

1  to  150,000  POUNDS 


THE  OTIS  STEEL  COMPANY 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


WEIRTON  STEEL  CO. 

Manufacturers   of 

Open         ClUmrC!        Copper 

Hearth        l901LI!i  1  l3       Bearing 

Blue,  Black,  Galvanized,  Roofing  and  Siding 

Tin  Mill  Black 

TIN  PLATES 

Cokes,  Best  Cokes,  Kanners  Special, 
lA  Chsurcoals 

TERNE  PLATES 

8  lbs.  to  40  lbs.  Coated 

STRIP  STEEL 

Hot  Rolled  Cold  Rolled 

Also  Various  Other  Steel  Products 

General  Offices 
WEIRTON,  W.  VA. 


Durable 


Inland 
Copper 
Alloy 
Sheets 


INLAND  STEEL  COMPANY 

38   South  Dearborn   Street,   Chicago 


Works: 
Indiana    Harbor,     Ind, 
Chicago    Heights,     III. 


Branch    Officesi 
Milwauke*,    St.    Lo 
St.  Paul 
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STRIP  STEEL 


A  Dependable  Source  of  Supply 


with  an  Organization  equipped  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the 
most  exacting-  user  of 


YOUNGSTOWN 
"COPPEROID  STEEL"  SHEETS 

Are  superior  In  point  of  durability  to  any  Steel  or  Iron  Sheet 
manufactured.  If  you  want  the  maximum  realstance  to  corro- 
aion  in  sheets.   Investigate  them. 


HOT  AND    COLD   RpLLED 

STRIPSTEEL 

Lati^'est-  hoop  roUind  mill  e^  long'est  lengtlxs  in  the  world 
ACN^R  STEEL  GOODS  CO  CHICAGO  ' 


Light  Steel  Hoops 

Vi"  to  I  1/2"  ■^•'de.  Nos.  20  to  30  gauges,  inclusive; 
Blue,  Black,  Painted  or  Galvanized,  in  coils  or  cut 
to   length 

Large  Stock  on  Hand 


hoops,    baling 
-      ndling 


baskets,  boxes,  hampers,  a 
Packed  in  various  forms  to 
Special    Embossed    and    Perfo 


kindred  purposes. 
Jit  local  conditions, 
ted    Straps.    Stretch- 


De  HAVEN  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

50-52-S4  COLUMBIA  HEIGHTS,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 

Tel.    S620-S621    Main 

564   West    Randolph   Street.  Chicago,   111. 


Superior  Steel  Corporation 

Hot  and  Cold  Rolled  Strip  Steel 

Made  in  any  degree  of  tempers  to  suit  the  most  accurate  requirements  for  difficult 

stamping  and  forming  work.    Our  specialty — "The  best  and  most 

uniform  Drawing  Steel  manufactured." 


-GENERAL  OFFICES— Union  Trust  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

SALBS    OFFICES 


BASTER.N    SALES    OFFICES: 
ler    Bldg.  Hartford-Connectlcnt    Trust    Bldf. 

■Iphia.    Pa.  Hartford.    Conn. 

NEW   TORE    CITY    LOCAL,  AGENTS: 
LEONORI   &  CO..   30  Howard   St.,    New   York    Cltj 

ROLLING    MTIXS:    P.    C.    C.    &    ST.    L. 


WESTERN    SALES    OFFICES: 

STEEL     SALES     CORPORATION 

Jefferson    and    Adams    Sts..    Cblcajo,    III. 

DETROIT    SALES    OFFICE: 

Dime    Bank    Bldg..    Detroit.    Mich. 

CARNEftlE.    PA 


COLD    ROLLED    STRIP   STEEL 

UNEXCELLED  FOR  ACCURACY  TO  GAUGE,  HNE  FINISH  AND  DRAWING  QUALITY 

MORRIS  &  BAILEY  DIVISION 

OLIVER  IRON  AND  STEEL  CORPORATION,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


,S^. 


The  Athenia  Steel  Co. 

135  WUIiam  Street,  New  York  City  Work*:  Atlienia,  N.  J. 

Makers  of  High  Grade  Tempered  and  Polished  Steel  for  Clock,  Watch, 
Motor    and    T5rpewriter    Springs,    and    Tempered   and    Untempered    SteeJ 
for    other    purposes.      Special    quality — equal    to    finest    Imported — both 
for  finish  and  accarata  rolling. 
Western   Ageata— la  Salle  Steel  Oo.,  2306-26   8.    Halstsd   Street.   OtJcaga,   ni. 
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MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Cold  Rolled  Strip  Steel 

Many  manufacturers  have  improved  their  product  and  saved  money  by 

substituting  GRIFFIN  COLD  ROLLED  STRIP  STEEL 

for   brass   and   malleable    iron   castings 

A    skilled    mechanic    can    make    almost    anything    out    of    Cold    Rolled 

Strip  Steel  that  is  now  made  out  of  sheet  brass  or  bronze 

New   York — Warehouse,         Boston— Warehouse,  Cleveland— Warehouse,  Detroit  Chicago — War. 

Peter   A.  Fras.e   A  Co.,     H.   D.   Evans   Steel   Co.,     The    Paterson-Leitch   Co.,    F.    Walter  Guibert,     The  Central  Steel  i 

417    Canal    St.  127   Oliver   St.  936   East   67th   St.  328    Ford    Building  119    N.    Peor 


HOT  AND  COLD  ROLLED 

STRIP  STEEL 

THE  AMERICAN  TUBE  &  STAMPING  COMPANY 

PIONEER  PRODUCERS  OF  COLD  ROLLED  STRIP  STEEL 
MILLS  AND  GENERAL  OFFICES  BRIDGEPORT,  CONN. 


DISTRICT  OFFICES: 


CHICAGO 
A.    L.    Seaman  &   Compan; 
549   W.   WaablnetoD  St. 


DETROIT 

C.    C.    Llmbocker   Compan7 

1411    Cantral   Are. 


CLEVELAND 
Frank   H.    Grace  A  Co. 
602    Hunkin-Conkey   Bldg 


IHE    IKL 

JMbULL  iblULL  CO. 

MANUACTURERS  1 
OF                1 

Hot    and    Cold    Rolled    STRIP 

Blue,  Black  and  Galvanized  SHEETS 

Tin  Mill  Black,  T  1  N  P  L  AT  E.  Etc. 

ELECTRICAL   SHEETS 

DISTRICT  OFFICES 

NEW  YORK,  CHICAGO,  PHI1.AX)EU»HIA,  CLEVELAND,  DETROIT,  ST.  LOUIS, 

NASHVILLE,  MEMPHS,  DALLAS,  EL  PASO,  LOS  ANGELES,  SAN  FRANCISCO, 

SEATTLE,   SALT   LAKE   CITY 


GENERAL    OFFICES 

WARREN,  OHIO 
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COLUMBIA  COLD  ROLLED 
STRIPS  and  SHEETS 

THE  STANDARD  OP  QVALITY  FOR  PARTICULAR  REQUIREMENTS 
WIDE  RANGE  OF  SIZES.  SPECIALIZING  IN  AUTOMOTIVE  STEELS 

THE  COLUMBIA  STEEL  COMPANY 
ELYRIA,  OHIO 


DETROIT 

H.    U.    VanUyen 
618  Book  Bldg. 


CHICAGO 

E.  G.  Fi.her 
I  3  19  Kingsbury  St. 


DISTRICT   OFFICES: 
NEW  YORK 

John  S.   Pendleton 
52  Vanderbilt  Ave. 


TOLEDO 

J.   L.   Gmber 
419  ObioBldK. 


INDIANAPOLIS 

C.    H.    Beaek 
6  1  7  Mercbanti  Bkak  BMg. 


fflGH  GRADE 

STRIP  STEEL 

STAMPING  AM)  DEEP  DRAWING 
UNIFORM  IN  QUALITY 

Control    of    the    Quality    begins    with    the    manu- 
facture of  the  steel  in  our  own  Open  Hearth 
and    continues    through    all    subsequent 
processes 

LACLEDE  STEEL  CO. 

ST.  LOUIS 

Steel  Works  &  Rolling  IMJUs,  Alton,  IIL 


PARK   (a 

WILLIAMS.  Inc. 

.^^^fe»w 

PHILADELPHIA 

^^s 

Kj^^           R..1    EatBt.   TruU   Bld|. 

P^       SWEDE     PIG     IRON 

^^J^ 

SWEDISH  IRON  ORE 

Silvery  Pig  Iron   (Silicon  6%  to  10%) 

Bessemer    Ferro    Silicon     (Si    10-20%) 

50%  Ferro  Silicon  90% 

Southern  Ferro  Alloys  Company 

Chattanooga,  Tenn. 


m        HOT   and   COLD   ROLLED 

1%  STRIP  STEEL 


sed  Steel   Company 


Branch  Offices:    New  York,  Chica^'o,  Indianapolis,  Detroit 


PIG  IRON  LIMESTONE 
rnflLCONNELjjSVILlECOKF 


W.  C.  RUNYON  &  CO. 

PIG  IRON,  COAL  and  COKE 

OFFICES 

Idg.,  New  York        First  Nat.  Bank  BIdg.,  Pittsburgh 

SALES   AGENTS 

THE  STRUTHERS  FURNACE  CO. 

BASIC  AND  FOUNDRY  PIG  IRON 


E.  ARTHUR  TUTEIN 

INCORPORATED 
PIG  IRON,  IRON  ORE,  COKE 

Philadelphia  New  York 


Ferro  Manganese 

Ferro  Silicon 


..rriizr^,, 


Copper  Free  Low  Phosphoraa 
and  Foundry  Pig  Iron 


PIG  IRON 


COKE 


COAL 


ALLOYS 


STEEL 


WALDO,  EGBERT  and  McCLAIN 


MARINE  TRUST  BLDG. 
Boffalo,  N.  Y. 


Ill    DEVONSHIRE  STREET 
Boctcm,  Maas. 
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Susquehanna 


MALLEABLE 

THERE  is  no  group  in  the  industry  more  particular  about  Pig 
Iron  than  the  Malleable  Foundrymen.  The  American  Malle- 
able Castings  Association  has  done  excellent  work  as  have  also  a 
large  number  of  unaffiliated  concerns. 

Susquehanna  Malleable  is  being  supplied  to  an  increasingly 
large  number  of  Foundries  both  in  and  out  of  the  Association.  The 
list  of  these  is  especially  interesting  because  of  the  wide  geographi- 
cal distribution,  including  as  it  does  the  States  of  New  York,  Con- 
necticut, New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania,  New 
Jersey,  Ohio,  Michigan,  Indiana  and  Province  of  Ontario. 

The  Malleable  Iron  melter  does  not  hesitate  to  go  far  afield  to 
get  the  iron  which  gives  him  the  best  results. 

Susquehanna  Malleable  Pig  Iron. 

Silicon 90  to  3.00  as  desired 

Sulphur OS  maximum 

Phosphorus 

Manganese 


12  to  .20 
.40  to  1.00  as  desired. 


CINCINNATI 

BUFFALO 

NEW  YORK 

CHICAGO 

CLEVELAND 

PITTSBURGH 

BOSTON 

PHILADELPHIA 

ST.  LOUIS 


Susquehanna  is  produced  for  the  merchant  trade  only.  The 
wishes  of  the  Susquehanna  buyer  are  of  first  importance  in  deter- 
mining the  policy  of  the  Furnace  Company. 

Susquehanna  is  produced  by  the  Rogers-Brown  Iron  Company 
at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Shipments  are  made  direct  from  furnace  by  rail 
and  water. 

Your  inquiries  are  solicited. 

Rogers.Brown  &  Co. 


FLUOR  SPAR  ORES 

MOLDING  SAND 


W 


FERRO  ALLOYS 
SMITHING  COAL 
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PIG  IRON 


Foundry  Malleable 

Basic 


COKE 


Foandry  Furnace 

Domestic 


Immediate  Delivery 

St.  Louis  Coke  &  Iron  Co. 
St.  Louia  Chicago 


LJUSNE-WOXNA  CO.,  LTD. 

LJUSNE^-SWEDEN 


LTS 

MUCK  BARS 
PIG  IRON 

■ 

PURE    SWEDISH    IRON 

CABLE    ADDRESS:      ELLWIRON    SODERHAMN 


«PIG  . 
•IRON 


H^maifflltaD^^^ 


CHICAGO— McCormick   BIdg. 
CINCINNATI— First    Natl    Bank    Bldg. 
PITTSBURGH— Oliver    Bldg. 


ST.    LOUIS— Federal   Reserve   Bank   Bldg. 
PHILADELPHIA— Widener  Bldg. 
NEW  YORK— 1548  Equitable  Bldg. 


ALL 
KINDS 


BASIC  —  BESSEMER  —  LOW  PHOS 
MALLEABLE  —  FOUNDRY 
SILVERY    —    CHARCOAL 


ALL 
GRADES 


^^^ 

W«  Can  Supply  You  with  the   Following 

Quality  Products                             | 

PIG  IRON 

COAL 

COKE                           ALLOYS 

The  Matthew  Addy  Company 

CINCINNATI                                      NEW  YORK 

THIUADELPHIA                    8T.    LOUU                    CHICAGO 

John  A.  Savaged  Co. 

IRON  ORE   &,   PIG    IRON 

DULUTH 


ALL    GRADES     OF 

LAKE    SUPERIOR    IRON    ORES 
AND    NORTHERN    PIG    IRON 


PIG  IRON  SALES  OFFICE 

821   DIXIE  TERMINAL 

CINCINNATI 
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IRON® CO 

Fluor  Spar, 
Aagncsite,     Smithing  Coal ,  , 

Ferro  Alloys.         ^^^ZfS 
Manganese.  Chrome^         Chicago 


6  Iron 


^''■"idfe^Sik 


Rogers.  Brown  &Company 


PILLING  &  COMPANY,iNc 

PIG  IRON       IRON  ORES 
ALLOYS     COAL     COKE 


120  Broadway 
New  York 


200  Devonshire  Street 
Boston 


Real  Estate  Trust  Building 
Philadelphia 


<s> 


<l> 


IRON  ORE     PIG  nRON     COAL      COKE 
THE  CLEVELAND-CLIFFS  IRON  CO. 


ESTABLISHED  1850 


CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


The   Stewart   Furnace    Company 

Kirby  Bldg.,   Cleveland,  Ohio 

Manufacturera    of 

Low  Phos.  and  Bess.  Pig  Iron 

Funuce    at    Sharon,    Pa. 


The  Tod-Stambaugh  Co. 


SALES  AGENTS 
SHIPPERS  AND 
MINERS       OF— 


IRON  ORE 


1S08   HANNA  BUILDING 


CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


Ores  Scrap  Coal 

Pig  Iron  Ferro  Alloys  Coke 

AGNEW,  BATTB:IGE:R  (a  COMPANY.  INC. 

General  Office:  1642  Widener  Building,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

Pittsburgh   Office:    1601    Oliver   Bldg.  Washington,    D.    C,    Office:    1121-22    Woodward   Bldg. 
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Pickands 
Mather  &  Co. 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

— # — 

iron  0xt     ^ig  iron 
Coal 


Hillman  Coal  &  Coke  Company 

First  National  Bank  Building  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

Standard 
Connellsville  Coke 


•FOR- 


Blast  Furnaces  and  Foundries 

Shipments  3,000,000  Ton*  Annually 


SHIPMENTS  VIA:  P.  &  L.  E.  R.  R.,  N.  Y.  Central  and  Connections,  P.  R.  R. 
PENNA.  Lines  and  Connections,  B.  &  O.  R.  R.  Connections 
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W.P.Snyder&Co. 

■8TABLIIHBD  IMS 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Iron  Ore 
Pig  Iron 
Coal — Coke 


The  Shenango  Furnace  Co. 


WITHERBEE,  SHERMAN  &  CO. 


Ircm  Ore  and  Pig  Iron 


t  KECT<«  ST. 


CRESCENT  REFRACTORIES  6, 

CURWENSVILLE.  PENNSYLVANIA. 


HAND  FIRE  BRICK  MADE 

Maa*    from    the    famou.    Oliv«    HlU,    Kentucky    flint    and 
•emi-flint     clays.      They     are    hand    mad*    throughout. 

BRANDS 
V /ronton  "Steel"  and  Jronton  "Peerless" 
THE   IRONTON   FIRE   BRICK   COMPANY 
OMoral  Oflca  A  Worka  Mines 

IRONTON.  OHIO  BRADMYER,  CARTEK  CO..  KY. 


PYRO-STEEL 

FIRE  BRICK 


Made  from  the  famoua 
Sciotoville  Clayt 

The  Pyro  Clay  Product.   Co. 
Oak  Hill,  Ohio 


jf^-^i^iJ- 

Best  and  most  econom- 

ical    lining      for     con- 
verters,    soaking     pits, 
mixers,   cupolas,   etc. 

J^^fll 

Edge  HiU  Silica  Rock  Co. 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

SI{rfHIEI.  INSULATION 


SAVES  FUEL— Maintains  Uniform  Temperature 
In  world  wide  service  on  all  types  of  high 
ature  equipment.     Write  for  Bulletin  D-7B. 

CELITE  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 

53   West    Jackson    Boulovard      CUeaso 


The  Chas.  Taylor  Sons  Co. 

Manufacturers  of 
TAYCO— The  famous  HIGH  TEMPERA- 
TURE FIRE  BRICK— a  special  refractory. 

Fire  Clay  Brick  for  All  Needs 
Gen'l  Offices:  Cincinnati      Mines:  Olive  Hill,  Ky. 


THERMOLITH 

FIRE       CEMENT 

"Makes  the  Weakest  Point  the  Strongest" 

HARBISON-WALKER  REFRACTORIES  CO. 

Worlds  Largest  Producers  of  Refractories 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.       *  US.A 


'i<«^v««.WM^!Movui^. 


FIREBRICK. 


ftn  Nay,  Si&a,  Magnetite  and  Chrone  Briek. 

ar«und  Fire  Clay — Silica,  Magn««lt«  and  Chroma  Camenta. 

tarn  KTmsT  bldg.  ai.»-rmiJkirD,  «in* 


GENERAL  REFRACTORIES 

117    South    16th    St.  COMPANY  PHILADELPHIA 
Manufacturers    of 

FIRE  CLAY— SILICA— MAGNESITE 
and   CHROME  REFRACTORIES 

Branch  Offices:      Boston    Buffalo    Chicago    Cleveland    New  York    Plttsburfffa 


HRE  BRICK 


since    1836— that 


Many  large  users  say  we  have  the  beet.  We  hare  aolTcd  tbalr 
Fire  Brick  troubles,  let  us  assist  In  solrlng  yoora.  W»  are 
specialists  In   refractories   for  use  with  oil  as  fnel. 

Tell  US  what  yon  hare  and   we  will  tell  yon  what  yan   need. 

QUEEN  RUN   REFRACTORIES  CO.,  INC. 
LOCK    HAVEN,    PA. 
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United    States    Refractories    Corporation 

Mount  Union,  Penna. 
Manufacturers    of 
High-Graile      Silica      and      Fireclay      Brick 
Silica  Cement   and   Fine  Ground  Fireclay 
BRANDS:   Silica— "M  T  U"  Capacity 

Fire  Clay— "U  S  R  CO"  70,000,000    Per    Annum 


HYTEMPITE 


Reg.   D.    S.   Pat.  Off.) 
for    laying    op    Boiler 
Walla  "     " 


Til 


binding  strengtll. 
QUIGLEY  Furnace  Specialties  Co.  Inc. 
Cortlandt   St.,   New    York 


FRANK  SAMUEL       S.  M.  TOMUNSON        S.  A.  COCHRAN 

FrankSamuel&Co.,HarrisonBIdg.,PhiladeIphia 

39  Cartlandt  St.,  New  York.  S3  State  St.,  Ba«t*n,  VUm. 
Wabash  Elds.,  Pituborch 


Sole   American   Agrenta    for 

THE  NEWCASTLE  ALLOY  CO.,  LTD. 

FERRO-SIUCON    AND    SIUCO-SPIEGEL 

MANUFACTURERS    OF 

Ferro-CIlroma     (Carbon    .65%,    1%,    2%,    4-8%,    8-8%) 

Ferro-Tungsten  Ferro-Malybdanum 

Maagan 
ORES — Ckrsme 


i  ASIBl^^t^P     I 


EangL^T^TOia 


pTHE  ASM 

t^  Ashland,       1 


t ANi>  rmE^mcK  ca  I 


Manganese 

(Pure 

and  Low  C)  1 

Chromium   (Pure  &  Ferro),  Cobalt,  Manganese  (Pure  &  Low  C.\.      11 
Silicon    (Pure),   Titanium,    Tungsten    (Powder    &    Ferro),    Silicon 
Aluminum  Manganese  Allovs   (also  with  Ti),  Calcium  Silicon  and 
OTHER  SPECIAL  ALLOYs'                                                                     || 

Large  stock  carrita 

in  New  York. 

Write  for  stock  list. 

Me 

Inc.,        120 

allurgical  Eng 

Broadway,  New  York 

" i 

Pittsburgh  Metallurgical  Co. 

Producers    of 

"Pittsburgh" 

Bessemer  Ferro  Silicon — 50%    Ferro  SilicoD 

Lump,   Pea    and   Ground 

Main  Office  Niagara  Fall.,  N.  r. 


BUY     DIRECTLY     FROM     THE     MANVFACTVRER 

FERRO-MANGANESE— REFRACTORIEis 

E.  J.  LAVINO  AND  COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA,    bulutt  building 


OLIVER  BUILDING.      PITTSBURGH 


G#ia 


Ferro  Silicon 

SILVERY  IRON 

BESS'R  FERRO  SILICON 

KEOKUK  ELECTRO-METALS  CO. 

Fumaca  and  Cenaral  Office*:      Keokuk,  Iowa 


ia#a 


FERRO  —MANUFACTURERS—  FERRO 

CHROME    SILICON 


Carbon:  .75%  to  maxiinuin  8% 


15%  50%  75%-^5%  90% 


UNITED  STATES  FERRO  ALLOYS  CORPORATION 

WORKS:  Niagara  FaUs,  N.  Y.  MAIN  OFHCE:  43  East  42d  St,  Naw  Yorii 
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Dependable  because  it  is  mined,  washed  and 
concentrated  under  the  rigid  rules,  inspection 
and  analysis  established  for  the  "Hillside" 
product.  And  shipments  are  made  on  time 
from  covered  and  drained  storage  bins. 


ILLSIDE    FLUOR    SPAR    MINES 
38   So.    Dearbvrn   St.,   Chicago 


Ferro  -  Uranium 
Ferro  -Vanadium 


of  the 
Highest  Qiudity 


STANDARD  ALLOYS  COMPANY 

PITTSBURGH,    PA. 


"Carlton"  Brand 

FERRO  MANGANESE 

C  W.  LEAVnr  &  COMPANY 

SOLE  AGENTS 
SO  Church  Street  New  York 


Walter-Wallingford    &    Co. 


50%     Ferpo    SlUcen 

Ferro  Manganese 

Chrome  Ore 

Pig  iron 


20%  to  25% 

rro    Phosphorus 

Splegelelsen 

Iron  Ore 

Cske 


CINCINNATI 


PITTSBURGH 


BRASS 

SHEET  ROD  WIRE 
BRASS  and  COPPER  SEAMLESS  TUBING 

CHASE  nETAL  WORKS 

Division  of  Cnase  Companies  Inc 

VATEBBVRY  CONNECTICVT 


CHASE  ^\ETAL  WORKS 


CHASE  BOLLINO  HllXS 


York    PMafawrsh       RechMtar    Ckloago        San  Franclaco 
MB  Pmed»»Me    91.  Louis      CUnrslaBd     Les  Aaaeles 


Electromet 
Brand 

Ferro -Alloys  and  Metals 
CHROMIUM 

High  Carbon  Ferrochromc  (maximum  6% 
carbon) 

Low  Carbon  Ferrochrome  ( in  grades,  max- 
imum 0.10%  to  maximum  2.00%  caibon) 

Chromium  Metal 

Copper-Chromium 

Miscellaneous  Chromium  Alloys 

MANGANESE 

^  Low  Carbon  Ferromanganese 
Manganese  Metal 
Manganese-Silicon 
Manganese-Copper 
Miscellaneous  Manganese  Alloy* 

SILICON 

Ferrosilicon  50% 

Ferrosilicon  75% 

Ferrosilicon  80  to  85% 

Ferrosilicon  90  to  95% 

Refined  Silicon  (minimum  97%  silicon) 

Calcium-Silicon 

Copper-Silicon 

Manganese-Silicon 

Magnesium-Manganese-Silicon 

Miscellaneous  Silicon  Alloys 

ZIRCONIUM 

Terrozirconium 
Silicon-Zirconium 
Nickel-Zirconium 
Zircotuum-Ferrosilicoa 

Our  ELECTROMET  BOOKLET  de- 
scribes oiir  complete  list  of  alloys 
and  metals  as  well  as  our  Service 
and  Research  Departments 

Electro  Metallurgical  Sales 
Corporation 

Sole  Distributors 

Carbide  and  Carbon  Building 
30  East  42nd  St.  New  York 
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n 


BMASS 
COPPER 

BmmzE 


ROME  BRASS  &  COPPER  COMPA>fY  ROME  NY 


SHOT 


INGOT 


The  Ideal  Nickel  for  All  Purposes 

UNITED  STATES  NICKEL  CO. 

NEW    BRUNSWICK,    N.    J. 


Nickel 


MoNEL  Metal 


—shot,    ingot,    electrolytic      —castings,  shot,  ingot,  rod, 
99.8%,  malleable  nickel  in      sheet,  tubes,  etc. 
all  commercial  forms. 

^^       THE  INTERNATIONAL       J^ 
/jS\  NICKEL  CO.  ,4^\ 

^  l^"-"'- Ny    67  WALL  ST.,  NEW  YORK    /-'^^r^^^S 


ALUMINOTHERMIC 
METALS  AND  ALLOYS 

25%    Ferro-Titanium ;    many  others.      Write  for  pam- 
phlet No.  2030. 

METAL  &  THERMIT  CORPORATION 
120  Broadway,  New  York 
Ohicaffo         Boetoo         S.   I 


Platinum  ^^if«™i« 

for  all  purposes 

Oruciblea  and  Di»he».  Anode*  and  Cathodes.  8p«el«l  Hraa 
mada  to  order.  All  of  "Baker  Standard  Qoallty."  PlatiauB 
•crap  purchased.      Catalog    "A"   tent  on  r«ffiM«(. 

BAKER  &  CO.,  Inc. 


Murray  and  Austin  Sts. 


Newark,  N.  J. 


Anaconda  Electrolytic  Zinc 

Zinc  99.90%  Pure 

Sellinsf  Agents 
UNITED  METALS    SELLING  CO. 

2B  BRCJAXyVSfAY 


ZINC 


COLD  ROLLED,  COILS  AND  STRIPS 

FOR  STAMPING  AND  DRAWING 

ZINC  STRIP  FOR  ELECTRIC  FUSES 

AUo  Manufacturers  of  EYELETS 

The  Piatt  Bros.  &  Co.,  Waterbury,  Conn. 


NOND 

NICKEl 


MOND  NICKEL  PELLETS 
The  purest,  most  economical  nickel 
for  the  steel  industry. 

Guaranteed  99.5%  to  100%  pure 
nickel — absolutely  free  from  nickel 
oxide. 

Packed  in  containers  of  50  pounds, 
224  pounds  and  560  pounds  as  your 
requirements  demand  —  adequate 
stocks  carried  at  all  times  insure 
prompt  shipments. 

Distributed   and  sold   exclusively 
in    America    by 

AMERICAN  NICKEL  CORPORATION 

CLEARFIELD,    PENNA. 


Rep 
Company, 


of    the    Mend     Nickt, 


PELLETS 

AMCUfCAN  I 

cttAttFteLo      Hi 

PA.  W_ 
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SEYMOUR  PRODUCTS 


QUAI.l  TV 


PHOSPHOR  BRONZE 

(iMMI'KMI  \I.   AND    SI'liCIAL    BRONZES 

I'.k'  \SS  -GILDING— OREIDE 

I  \,  ;i  )TS— SHEETS— RODS 

WIKI-.     r.l.  \NI<S— SPECIAL   STAMPINGS 

THE  SEYMOUR  MFG.  CO. 


SKYMOUR,  CONN. 


TIOGA 

FORCINGS 

Hammered  or  preaaed, 
I  m  o  o  t  h  forged,  rough 
turned,  finished  machined 
and  treated. 

Open  hearth,  Carbon  or  Al- 
loy Steel. 

The  Tioga  Steel  &  Iron  Co. 

52b<I   St.  and   Cray*   Ave.  PhlUdelphla 


m^t^m 

AJAX  BUTT.  BEARING  ALLOY 

BETTER    THAN   BABBITT 
WEARS    LONGER— RUNS    COOLER— COSTS    LESS 
THE   AJAX  METAL  COMPANY,   Philadelphia 

BSTABLISHl^   1830 
NEW  YORK                      CHICAGO                      BOSTON                      CI.EVBI.AND 

Al«o    Malters   of    AJai    Pl.stlc   Brooze— C»r    BrasBes— Engine    Caatlnga 

^ 

FORCINGS 

5  LBS.  TO  5000  LBS. 


WELDLESS   RINGS,  GEAR  BLANKS,  SPINDLES, 

ETC.,    SMOOTH    FORGED.    ROUGH    MACHINED, 

OR  FINISHED.    THOROUGHLY  EQUIPPED  FOR 

HEAT  TREATING  OR  ANNEALING. 


CANN  &  SAUL  5TEEL  CO.,  Inc.  516  Commerce  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


Works:  Royersford,  Pa. 


FORCINGS 


rCHICAGO  FORGING  fi'MFG.CaB 


s 


LIGHT  and  HEAVY 


ALLOY 

AND 

STEEL 


FORCINGS 


FINISHED  DIESEL  ENGINE  CRANK  SHAFTS 

TITUSVILLE  FORGE  CO. 

TITUSVILLE,    PA. 


John  McWilliams&SOns 

ESTABLISHED  IftSO 

PLAIN  and  INTRICATE 

F-ORGII^Cr 

BARS-RINCS-DIE  BLOCKS-GEAR  BLAMKS 
360-372  Sip  Ave,  Jersey  Ciry.N.  J. 


FORCINGS 

jal     Mine,     Automobile,     Tractor,     Miscellan 
Drop   and  Upset 

SHEAR  KNIVES 


PITTSBURGH    KNIFE    AND    FORGE    CO. 

OFFICE   AND   WORKS:    PITTSBURGH,   PA. 


NATIONAL 
FORCINGS 


Economy  for  you  in  thor- 
oughly high  grade  forg- 
ings:  Crank  shafts,  eccen- 
tric shafts,  connecting 
rods,  rams  and  columns 
for  presses,  pinion  and 
worm  gear  blanks,  oil 
treated  shafts,  plungers, 
etc. 

The  utmost  in  courtesy, 
promptness  and  dependa- 
hility. 

NATIONAL  FORGE  &  TOOL  CO. 

IRVINE,  WARREN  CO.,  PENN. 

Bell  Phone:  55  YoungsTille.  Pa. 


Pittsburgh, 


Philadelphii 
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HiOLbpakK 


RAILWAY  AXLES 

AUTOMOTIVE  AND 
RAILWAY  DROP 
FORCINGS 

ROLLED  STEEL 
BARS  AND  SHAPES 

REINFORCING  BARS 


Service  and 
Cordiality  are  two 

things  we  aim  for 

always  bearing  in 

mind  that  neither 

of  these  is  worth 

anything  if  the 

quality  is  not  in 

the  product. 

Always  pleased 

to  answer  correspondence 
pertaining  to  inquiries  for 
prices  or  only  for  infor- 
mation. 

Quotations  and  blueprints 
returned  promptly. 


THE  POLLAK  STEEL  CO 

CINCINNATI 

Works:     Cincinnati,  Marion,  O.,  Chicago 


FORCINGS 

HAMMERED  AND  UPSET 

Operators  of  great  skill  and  long 
experience. 

JJ'e  solicit  your  inquiries. 
THE   MACHINERY  FORGING   CO. 

CLEVELAND 

THE   STEEL   FORCINGS   COMPANY 

CINCINNATI 


They  Do  Ring  True! 

Welded  rings  and  bands  for  gears — cores — 
sprockets.  Mud  rings  for  upright  boilers. 
Pipe  flanges,  etc. 

6"  to  60"  in  diameter. 

"Forgings  That  Stand  the   Test." 

Let  us  know  your  requirements. 

THE  AKRON-SELLE  CO.,  Akron,  Ohio 
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DROP  FORCINGS 


ANYTHING    THAT    CAN    BE 

DROP     FORGED    UP 

TO     300     LBS. 

MODERN   HEAT   TREAT- 

ING  AND  LABORATORY 

FACILITIES 

»     «     » 

UNION  SWITCH  &  SIGNAL  CO. 

Drop    Foroe    Division 

Pittsburgh  District       Swissule,  Pi. 


^^ 

= 

w 

1 

^ 

EQUIPMENT 

400  lbs    to  8000   Ibt 

Steam    Drop    Hammer. 

RICHMOND      FORGINGS 

CORPORATION 

Richmond.    VirginU 

^ 

. 

Heppenstall  Forge  e^KnifeGd, 

^  WORKS 


ROP  FORCINGS'. 


,JB  THE  mGHEST  QUAUTl 

kOE  DwmcoxumjBAOwmG  a 

I  MECHANICSBURG,PA.  ^j,. 


FG PAGING S  ill© 
ilEBLOGKSj 
iiEAffiKNIVEi 


\ADISH» 

DROP  FORCINGS 


Modern  and  Complete  Equipment. 
Up  to  Date  Heat  Treating  Depart- 
ment. Forgings  of  Every  Descrip- 
tion.    Carbon  or  Alloy  Steel. 


LADISH  DROP  FORCE  COMPANY 

Cudahy  (Subuib  of  Milwaukee)  Wisconsin 


u 


DROP  FORGINGS 
TO  ORDER 

THE  SCRANTON  FORGING  CO. 
SCRANTON.  PA. 


\^w%m;mm^^'m^^  ])MOPFoReiwe  Go. 


AUTOMOBILE  AAOTOR.  TRUCK 

Sndianapolis 


AIRPLANE 


tractor     motorcycle 
Indiana 
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It  Takes  Time  to  prove  a  Forging 


Some  products — shaving  cream,  for  example — give  complete  evi- 
dence of  their  quality  in  one  trial. 

Not  so  with  forgings.  One  good  jar  Avon't  prove  that  a  shaft  has 
the  right  "stuff"  inside  it.  Year-in-and-year-out  service  alone  proves 
its  worth. 

Time  has  never  failed  to  stamp  its  approval  on  T  &  W  Drop  Forg- 
ings— as  some  of  our  oldest  customers  will  attest. 


Stampings  aiid  deep  draivings  for  automobiles,  trucks 
and    tractors.      Electrical    apparatus    and    fixtures. 


Transue  and  Williams  Steel  Forging  Corporation 

Alliance,  Ohio 


New  York  Office,  100  E.  45th  St. 


Detroit  Office,  1723  Ford  Bldg. 


Quality  Drop  Forcings 

BV  STORMS  DROP  FORGING  CO.  (^ 

EAST  SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 


ATLAS 

DROP  FORGINGS  OF  CHARACTER 
ATLAS  DROP  FORGE  CO. 

LANSING.  MICHIGAN 


STRIEBY  &  FOOTE  CO. 

NEWARK,  N.  J. 

Drop    Forgings 

as  good  as  can  be  made 


DROP  FORGINGS 

Highest  Quality,  Service  Plus 
ENDICOTT  FORGING  &  MFG   CO.,  Inc. 

The  forging  people  who  Matisfy 
ENDICOTT,  N.  Y. 


Drop  Forgn^gs  and  Die  Sinking: 

Usht  and  Hedlnm   Sizes 

Bent  model  or  Mm  print  for  guotationt. 

BROOKS  FORGE  &  MACHINE  CO. 

YORK,  PENNA. 


DROP  FORGIN 

CLEVELAND.  OHIOj 


Jh©  Br@p 


Automobile 
Forgings 

Z^t  Wmgtm  e@mp@iif 

*o«'^?<^         ,  of  New  York 

machine  work 

Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
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CHAMPION 


DDD 


A  Forging  Achievement 

That  Removes  Limitations  for  You! 

Drop  forging  limitations  are  gradually- 
vanishing  as  one  difficult  forging  problem 
after  another  is  solved.  No  longer  need 
your  product  lack  the  tough,  give  and  take 
strength  of  forged  steel  in  its  most  vital 
part. 

The  specifications  of  this  connecting  rod 
forging  forged  for  famous  Cooper  Gas 
Engines  evidences  engineering  and  forging 
skill  equal  to  forging  difficult  parts: 

Thickness:  Ay%  inches 

Length:  63 Va  inches 

Weight:  275  pounds 

Completely    forged    10-inch    opening    on    one 

end. 
Completely  forged  9-inch  opening  on  the  other 

end. 

Select  a  vital  part  of  your  product,  regard- 
less of  the  difficulties  it  may  involve  in  forg- 
ing. Call  in  a  Champion  engineer  as  did 
The  C.  &  G.  Cooper  Co. — an  experienced 
man  and  you  may  be  on  the  road  to  a  better 
product  and  better  business.  Through  com- 
mon sense  engineering  ability  and  seasoned 
forging  skill  it's  quite  possible  that  your 
problem  will  be  met  through  the  organiza- 
tion's many  experiences. 

The  Champion  Machine  &  Forging  Co. 


3695  East  78th  St. 


Cleveland,  Ohio 


New  York  Office:  30  Church  St. 
Philadelphia  Office:  Bourse  Bldg. 
Detroit    Office:    70S    Ford     BIdg. 
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DROP  FORCINGS 


FROM  SMALLEST 
TO  LARGEST 

truck,  automobile,  car 
and  general  forcings 

Canton  Forge  &  Axle  Company 

I  DUEBER  AVE.,  5.  W.    CANTON.  OHIO 


Carriage,   Wacon,   Automobile   and  Special 

DROP  ^— -^M  \ 

FORGINGS_,^-rrcorA«^^"' 

Quotatioiu. 
Quality  and  Service  Guaranteed 


Write    to 

NATIONAL  STEEL  CASTING  CO.,  Montpelier,  Ind. 


KILB0RN6BISK0P  CO. 

200  ChapdSL,  New  Haven  Conn. 


F*pompt  Stilpments 

of 

Steel,  Malleable  and  Gray  Iron 

CASTINGS 


We  rUca  roar    pattam*   In  tlia 

W.  R.  McDonough  &  Co., 


WE    SPEaAUZE    ON 


SMALL   DROP   FORCINGS 


40  ytari'  tMftrUnct 

THE  QUEEN  QTY  FORGING  CO. 

ONCINNATI,    OHIO 


Steel  Castings 

Acid  Op>en  Hearth 

We  •oUclt  your  business  and  guarantee  aatiafactiati 

Sharon  Foundry  Company,  Sharon,  Pa. 
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Hteel  castings 

of  every  description 

Inquiries  solicited 

AMERICAN 
STEEL  FOUNDRIES 

cAddrsss  all  communications  to  Dept.MRoomll07M*^rimckBldg.Chicag) 


1    CASXIIMGS 

of  semi-steel   or  gray   Iron   iqi  t«  60  tooa. 

PROMPT  DELIVERIES 

THE  CITY  FOUNDRY  COMPANY 

CLEVELAND                                                                              OHM 

Particular  attention  to  small  castings 

■fill    motdlDc:    •laatrit    >t«<l;    •Intrta    iniMaUiic:    tu 
blolDc    qaiUtlci:    dellTery   reQalremenU    mot. 
The  Ohio  Steel  Foandrr  C*. 
Sprlncfleld.   Ohio 
:!«•    also   at   Lima    tod    Bocrnu,    Ohio, 


'r^=^ 


Strong 

^ted  f  ounDrp  Co. 


HIGH  GRADE 

STEEL    CASTINGS 

Open  Hearth  Process 

THE    COMMERQAL 
STEEL    CASTING    CO. 

MARION,  OHIO 

Shipping  Facilities  on  Five 
Railroads 


Acid  Open  Hearth  SMEEL 


In  additiwii  to  your  assurance  of  depend- 
able, high  quality  castings,  quick  ship- 
ments are  also  assured  as  five  railroads 
and  all  New  York  Steamship  lines  are 
speedily  reached  from  our  plant. 
Send  samples  or  blueprints  for  estimate- 


RIVERSIDE  STEEL  CASTING  Cd. 

Newarh.NJ. 
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Electric  From  a  Pound 

Steel  to  a  Ton 

Catting*  Inquiries  Solicited. 

CRUCIBLE  STEEL  CASTING  CO. 


w 


ELECTRIC 

STEEL  CASTINGS 

FarreU-Cheek 
Steel  Foundry  G>. 

Sandiuky,  Ohio 


MAYNARD  ELECTRIC  STEEL 
CASTING  COMPANY 


Electric  iJeeJ  ca»tingt  from  1  (• 
5000  lh».  each 


1-1 1  Kilbourn  Road 


MilwaukM,  Wk. 


Electric 

Steel 


V*  bar*  wfutt  b*  •OorM  U  mttm 
9a  <k*  bat  *t  Modern  (•Ba4i7 
pruUfla.     WluB    In   Gblnio   iMk 


MALLEABLE  IRON  ,^  ,^c. 

CASTINGS  . .  ^^01*  ^°^^* 


KCVlt 


«,Ba.''.^.^^'- 


GRAY 
IRON  CASTINGS 

Q«alit7  mmd  DdirwiM  Cwr«i»eed 


® 


Malleable  Castings 

of  GUARANTEED  QUALITY 
for  Railroad.  Africultural  Imple- 
ment and  Antomobile  Reqoirementa 

NORTHERN  MALLEABLE  IRON  CO. 

ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 


LINK-BELT 

MALLEABLE    IRON    CASTINGS 

W<  ipciUUi*  In  th«  HunfMtw*  cf  wi 
•bla  eutlnct,  ((  tba  Hma  Mch  wwUIt 
Chilia. 

Link-Belt  Company 

INDIAMAPOUS  P.  a  Box  34«  INDIANA 


wm 


V     FROM 'ATO  2000  LBS  IN   QUANTITIES   "« 
THE  INDUSTRIAL  STEEL  CASTINGTCQ.  I 


GEa       H.       SMITH 
STEEL    CASTING    CO. 


BMiOTRIG   gTKHL    GASTIKTOS 


MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 

C^lcKKo  Office)  111  'W.  'Washln^on  St. 


Moore  &  Moore  Products 


Steel  Castinfi,  M»nf«ne 
illcable  Iron  Cutings,  St< 
ie  hi«fc  «pe»d  and  carboo 
on  their  coat. 

MOORE  &  MOORE,  Inc. 

Colonial  Trutt  Bldg.  Reading,  Pa. 


MALLEABLE  IRON 
CASTINGS 

Certified 

Annual    Capacity    25,000    Tom 

FORT  PITT  MALLEABLE  IRON  CO. 

PITTSBURGH,   PA. 


LaKeside 

Malleable 

Castings 


Chicaso  Office: 
38  S.  Devborn  It 


Radne, 
Wisconsin 


Company 


DECATUR 

Malleable   Iron   Castings 

Certified. 
DECATUR  MALLEABLE   IRON  COMPANY  f 
L  DECATUR      ILLINOIS 


CADILLAC  MALLEABLE  IRON 
CADILLAC,         ,         raiCH. 


CQ^ 
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BE1.LE^  CITV 

MALLEABLE 

IROX  CO. 

Racine  Wi». 


tSfeJ' 

'   jiiii"- 


iii 


SXEEtv 
CASTINGS  CO. 


STOWELL 


•CERTIFIED" 
MALLEABLE 

CASTINGS 
ELECTRIC   STEEL  CASTINGS    TRUE  TO   PATTERN 

3toweir»  Electric  Steel  Castings  have  a  reputation  of 
being  true  to  pattern,  cleaned  with  care,  and  of  a 
quality  that  guarantees  definite  physical  properties. 


Send  us  your  sp< 
A  trial  order  will 
superiority. 

THE STOWELL COMPANY 

rounders  and  M anafacturert — Maktrt  of  "OerHlltd  MatlmtU" 

SOUTH  MILWAUKEE 

628    McCormlck    BuUdlnf.    Chlcsio,    111. 


Best  Finish  and  Quality 
Hard^vare  of  all  Hinds 
Jobbing  a  Specialty 

EsUblishoa  184-5  Reasonable?  EsVunales- 

MEEKER  FOUNDRY  COMPANY 

95  Clay  St.,  Newark  N.J. 


Temple  Malleable  Iron&Steel  Co. 


High  Grade  Clean 

CASTINGS 


Gray  Iron  Castings 

We  are  prepared  to  furnish  castings  from  five  lbs. 
to  ten  tons  in  weight,  specializing  in  machinery 
and  heavy  marine  work. 
THE     WATERBURY     CASTINGS     CO. 

WATERBURY,    CONN. 


^NEWARK  MALLEABLE  IRON  WORKS 

quAUTV  NEWARK, N.J.  auviGa 


MALLEABLE  IRON  CASTINGS 

Quality  and  Quantity  Producer  a 

Vermilion  Malleable  Iron  Co. 

Jclao"  "*■  y°     aooFmron. 


ST.    LOUIS 

MALLEABLE  CASTING  COMPANY 

7701    NO.   CONDUIT  AVE..  ST.  LOUIS.  MO. 

MALLEABLE  GRAY  IRON 


^iaxidardi^e 


M 


lyii^^rARTIflGR 


CASTINQS 


3NER  MALLEABLE  IRON  COMRftNY,DECATUR,ILl 


GRAY  IRON 

CASTINGS 

SMALL  AND  LARGE,  TO  ORDER 

We  are  specialists  in 

Ingot  Molds  for  Brass  and  Copper 
Manhole  Frames  and  Covers 
Building  Castings 
General  Machinery  Castings  up  to 
30  tons  each 

THE  SESSIONS  FOUNDRY  CO. 

BRISTOL,  CONN. 


TROY  FOUNDRY 
and  MACHINE  CO.,  Inc. 

Successors    to    Wast    Side    Foundrr    C*. 
TROY,  NEW  YORK,  U.  S.  A. 

Manufacturers  of 

High  grade,  small  and  medium  weight 
grey  iron  C3istings.  Finished  machine 
work  done  on  small  castings.  Capacity, 
30,000  Tons  yearly. 


cially 
match  pi 


or  machine   productia 
large  contracts. 
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Gray  Iron 


Job      Galvani'ins 


RIVERSIDE  FOUNDRY  ^^GALVANIZING  CO. 

504  Harrison  St..  Kalamazoo.Mich. 


Rough   and  Machined 
Castings  r 

We  solicit  the  <1< 
signs  and  spedtn  i 
tions  of  those  who 
want  their  work  will 
done. 

Cray  iron  castings, 
rough  or  finished. 
Complete  machines 
constructed. 

STEACY-SCHMIDT    MFG.    CO.,    York,    Pa, 


Gray  Iron  or  Semi-Steel 

Castings  Weighing  up  to 

200  Tons  Should  Be 


({ 


Buflokast" 


Patterns 

and 

corpkle 

Machine  Shop 

Facilitici 


BUFFALO  FOUNDRY  & 
MACHINE     COMPANY 

1545   Fillmore   Ave. 
BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


CASTINGS 

—of  ALL  KINDS— 
—in  ALL  METALS— 
—of  ALL  WEIGHTS— 

Send  us  your  Blue  Prints  for  Estimates 

EMPORIA  MACHINE  CO. 

EMPORIA,   VA. 
MACHINE  WORK  GRATE  BARS 


Light 
Gray    Iron 


Castings 

Made  and  Finished  in  any  manner 

HUBLEY   MANUFACTURING   CO. 
LANCASTER,  PA. 


GRAY    IRON    CASTINGS 

OF  ANY  DESCRIPTION 

We  make  a  specialty  of  Machine  Moulded 
Castings  true  to  pattern  and  of  uniform 
softness.   Let  us  quote  on  your  requirements. 

FAIRMOUNT        FOUNDRY        COMPANY 

15th  and  Indiana  Avenue  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


COPPER,  BRONZE  AND 

ALUMINUM  CASTINGS 

for   Blast  Furnaces,   Tin  and  Sheet  Mills,  Ho«|> 

and  Rod  Mills,  Plate  Mills,   Machinery  BuiUkm, 

Ship  Builders,  Railroads 

5,  10  and   1S%   Phosphor  Copper 

MANGANESE     BRONZE     CASTINGS 

Caatinga  of  Any  Size.     Specification  Work  a  Specialty 
Eatablishad      1887 

KEYSTONE  BRONZE  COMPANY 

Gtnaral  OtKcet:  39lh  Street,  Pilttburgh,  Pa. 


,^" 

I  S.Spencer'sSons 

-=a.*\ 

/•'    /ViM^" 

tm 

mA 

Guilford,   Conn. 

Manufacturers    of 

""^^^^.^           T 

1      Light  Grey   Iron, 

^> 

l  Brass     and     Bronza 

-^'    Ik  ri    fp3^ 

%s& 

)              Castings 

^fe^^ 

*!%.    if'f^'ii 

^^ 

Patented     Articles 
General    Hardware 

^  ^ 

^ 

Screw    Machine 

Products 

Polishing  &  Plating 

Gray  Iron  CASTINGS  Semi-Steel 

Let  us  handle  those  really  difficult  castings.  Our  ex- 
perience and  facilities  are  adequate  for  any  job  up  to 
10  tons.  We  can  give  you  the  service  and  quality  you 
are  looking  for. 


STATION    D 


.LUMINUM  -  BRASS  -  BRONZ 


Acciii-dte.   Clean  \ 

To  Exacting  Specifications 

METAL  &  ALLOY  SPEa4LTIES  COMPANY.  INC^ 

1877  Eltnvvoocl  Ave..  billtalo.N.Y. 

"- "■'■"■ lllllinilllillllllllTllllllllllinilllllllllllllinilllllHininiininTiinmiiminimffli 


ffi  MLIi^ 


Frederickseii  Company 

Brass,  Bronze  and  Aluminum 

Casting;) 

Die  Castings  a  Specialty 

SAGINAW  MICHIGAN 
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Over  three  million  pounds 


SPECIALISTS 

in 

Aluminuin  Bronze 

Non-Ferrous    Alloys 
Sand  Cast 

Aluminum  Bronze 
Die  Cast 

BRASS  FOUNDERS 


per  year 

That  is  the  amount  of  aluminum 
bronze  used  during  1923  in  the 
worm  gear  of  the  most  popular 
one-ton  truck  in  the  country. 
Why — aluminum  bronze?  Be- 
cause it  stands  better  the  grief 
of  service  this  truck  is  constant- 
ly called  upon  to  perform. 
Aluminum  bronze  calls  for  ex- 
pert foundry  practice — in  every 
detail.  We  specialize  in  alumi- 
num bronze. 


tmFssj^mmms^ 


CORPORATIOIV 

BUFFALO.N.Y 


DIE  CAST 

lOO  ARTHUR  ST. 


^CCURATE  -  CAST 

FINISHED     BRASS    CASTINGS 

^     SMOOTH- ACCURATE -UNIFORM -ECONOMICAL  ^^ 

SUPERIOR    TO    DIE     CASTINGS         .;,^ 

ACCURATE    BRASS  CASTING  CO.,  INC. 


Enterprise  Brass  Works 


Plumbeks'  Brass  Goods 
Brass.  Bronze  and  Ai-uminum  Castings 

Itar  Ja«u4r«  l&IMtM 

MusKBGON,  Mich. 


w 

WF.l  .I.MAN 

BRASS                      BRONZE 

ALUMINUM         CASTINGS 

From   1   Ounce  to   1   Ton 

The  Wellman   Bronze    Company 

Cleveland.   Ohio 

mt—  m 

BRASS,  BRONZE  OR  COPPER 

CASTINGS 

CONSULT 

LUMEN  BEARING  CO. 

BUFFALO,    NEW    YORK 


DIE  CASTINGS 

Of  McGiU  Metal— 

A  Modified  Aluminum  Bronze  of  About 

75,000  lbs.  TensUe  Strength 

Malleable,  ductile  and  non-corrosive.  Castings 
require  little  or  no  machining,  but  machine 
readily  where  necessary.  Ideal  for  pinions,  gears 
and  other  parts  which  are  subjected  to  unusual 
strain. 

Send  B/P  or  sample  for  estimate. 

McGILL  METAL  COMPANY 

Originator,    of    Bronze    Die     Catting, 
VALPARAISO,  INDIANA 


EL4VE  YOU  OVERLOOKED  TfflS 
SOURCE  OF 

DIE  CASTINGS? 

It  will  pay  you  to  investigate  price, 
service  and  prompt  delivery  we  afiFord 
to  users  of  die  castings  in  aluminum, 
white  metal,  tin  and  lead. 

EiHmatet    from    Samples,   Sketches    and    Blu* 
Prints 


MT.  VERNON  DIE  CASTING  CORP. 

MX.   VBRNOW,    tIEi-W   YORK 
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Confidence  must  be  earned  before 
it  can  be  expected.  And,  when 
once  accorded,  it  must  be  retained 
by  continual  deserving. 

The  world's  largest  users  of  die- 
castings,  in  every  field  where  die- 
castings  are  used,  find  their  needs 
best  supplied  by  the  Doehler 
plants. 

Their  confidence  in  Doehler  stand- 
ards, expressed  in  repeated  and  in- 
creasing orders,  has  made  Doehler 
the  world's  largest  producer  of 
die-castings. 

But  Doehler  standards,  Doehler 
quality,  never  vary,  whether  the 
order  for  die-castings  be  large  or 
small.  Every  Doehler  customer 
must  be  satisfied. 


BROOKLYN.  N.Y". 

TOLEDO.  OHIO. 


FRANKLIN 

DIE- CASTINGS 


Cbcaper,    Speedier,    Simpler.    More    Umfonn 
Than  Machined  Parts 
Our    range    includea    aluminum,    tin,    lead 
and    elnc    base    alloys.       We    quote    from 
sample   or    blue-print.       Send    for    booklet. 

FRANKLIN  DIE-CASTING  CORPORATION,  Syr.cuse,  N.  Y. 


UGHT  MEDIUM  HEAVY 

STAMPINGS 

Send  Blueprints  or  Sample*  for  Estimate* 

LANSING  STAMPING  CO.,  Lansing,  Mich. 


STAMPINGS 

Die  MetKers 

THE  E.K0M6SL0W  STAMPING&TOOLCQ 
ClevelanLd,Ohio. 


METAL  STAMPINGS 

Light  Assembly  Woi^ 

Staxi  UM  jour  bine  print! 

PULTE-KORRECK  MACHINE  CO. 

233    Ionia    Ave.,    N.    W.,   Grand   Rapida,   Midi. 


LARGE-  STAMPING  -SMALL 

and 

ASSEMBLING 

HEINTZ  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Front  Street  and  OIney  Avenue 
PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


» 


Pressed  Steel  with  Prestige 


ithout    delay.      May 


New  Elngland  Pressed  Steel  Co. 


STEEL  STAMPINGS 

Flat    and    Formed   Pieces    of    Medium    Size    Our   Specialty 

LIGHT  WASHERS  AND  BURRS 

JAPANNING.  TINNING,  ELECTRO  PLATING 

J.  H.  SESSIONS  &  SON  bR'stol,  conn. 
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For  Stampings 

Come  to   This  Large,  Efficient,  Modern  Plant 


=d    Me 


Par 


ill  pay  yc 


If  you   are   in   the   market   for  Stamping 
your    requirements. 

At  your    disposal    we.  place    the   facilities   of   a    plant   with   fifteen   acres   of   modern   mechanical   equipment. 
Our  quantity  production   of  more   than    100,000  finished   parts  daily  enables  us  to  keep  our  own  operating 
urn — savings  which  you  will  see   reflected   in   our   quotations  to  you.      While   our    mor 


to    the 


42    ye 


gua 


af   the  highest    grade  workmanship   and   On-Time   Deli' 


mMmwfmci 


Send  Samples  or  Blue  Prints 


and  let  us  give  you  an  es 
or  Pressed  Metal  Parts 
Tin  Plate  or  Sheet  Zinc. 
Gas  and  Electric  Weldii 
and    Porcelain   Enameling 


If  You  Are  NOT  Using  Pressed  MeUl  Parts 

you    should    investigate    and    see    how    greatly    they    will    lower 
your  unit  costs.      They  are  lighter  and  less  cumbersome  than         || 
casts    and    forgings;     they    are    more    uniform,    better    looking 
and  are  delivered   ready  for  assembling  with   small  expenditure 
of   time   and   labor,  as   they  require  no  machining   or   fitting. 


Geuder,  Paeschke  &  Frey  Co. 


1350-1600  St.  Paul  Ave.,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 


352-358  W.  Ohio  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


CROSBY 
STAMPINGS 


Send    us   your    stamping   problems;   our   25   years' 
experience  will  help  solve  them. 

Consult  Our  Engineers. 

THE  CROSBY  CO.,  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 


Ha|H]co  Stampings 

Automobile,    Motorcycle   and 
Bicycle   Parts   Our     Specialty 

During  our  twenty-three  years  in  the  stamping  bu.<!iness  we  have 
specialized  in  making  Automobile,   Motorcycle  and  Bicycle  parts. 

Many  manufacturers  of  these  articles  have  substituted  Harac* 
Stampings  for  troubleisome  castings  because  they  are  lighter, 
stronger  and  less  expensive.  They  require  no  machining  or 
polishing. 

Let  us  tell  you  what  you  can  save  by  using  them. 


The  H.  A.  Matthews  Mfg.  Co.,  Seymour,  Conn. 
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MATTHEWS 

Manufacturing  Co. 
Sheet  Metal  Stamping! 
WORCESTER,   MASS. 


By  Choosing  the 
Right  Method 


that  Is,  by 
changing  from  a 
screw  machine 
product  to 
PRESSED 
STEEL,  the  ilrm 

for  which  we  make  this 
is    saving    forty     per 

cent  o£  the  former  cost. 

Thirty-five  years'  experi- 
ence in  producing  Sheet 
Metal  Stampings  testifies 
to  our  ability  to  solve  un- 
usual problems. 


STAMPINGS— WIRE  SHAPES 

25  YEARS  IN  THE  HELD 


After  twenty-five  years  of  making 
stampings  and  wire  shapes,  we  feel 
that  we  can  satisfy  the  demands  of 
the  most  exacting. 

Let  us  show  you  the  grade  of  work  we 
have  been  giving  our  customers. 

Send  blueprints  for  estimate. 


TITCHENER-DIEHL  CO. 

1844    W.    AUSTIN    AVE. 

CHICAGO,   ILL. 


Your   Small   Metal   Parts 

With  exceptional  equipment  for  swaging, 
grinding,  turning,  stamping  and  drawing,  we 
will  give  you  prompt  service  in  Quality  Small 
Metal  Parts. 

For  50  years  Torrington  Products  have  been 
widely  known  for  Quality  and  Service. 

Send  for  quotations. 

THE  TORRINGTON  COMPANY 

EXCELSIOR   PLANT 

55   FIELD   ST.  TORRINGTON,   CONN. 


STAMPED 
METAL  PARTS 

For  every  industry 


■  auAuiTY  •  40  Years 

STAMPINGS        of  Light  and  Heavy 


t 


Stamping  Experience.    We  offer  you  the  bene- 
fit of  our  knowrledge  and  equipment. 

WORCESTER  STAMPED  METAL  CO. 

WORCESTER.  MASS. 


ROME     SPECIALTIES 

DRAWN  AND  STAMPED 
COPPER,  BRASS,  ALUMI- 
NUM SHELLS  and  SPECIAL 
PARTS  READY  FOR  AS- 
SEMBLING 

FINISHED     ASSEMBLIES 

We  make  metal  parts  for  many 
of  America's  foremost  products. 


ROME  MFG.  CO. 


ROME,  N.  Y. 


Stamping  Facilities 

Your  stamping  orders  will 
be  accurately  and  prompt- 
ly filled  in  our  plant  be- 
cause we  have  the  facili- 
ties. 

That  includes  equipment, 
experienced  personnel  and 
a  policy  that  our  custom- 
ers must  be  satisfied. 

Send    us    blueprints    for    quotations. 

BAY   STATE  STAMPING   CO. 

380  Chandler  St.  Worcester,  Ua 


December  27,  1923 

The   Ii 

ii^^tofeB. 

Pressed  Steel  Parts 

^ 

of  m  0  r  e  durability  and 
greater  strength.     Prompt 

1      deliveries.     Send   us   your 

■      blueprints. 

^W 

The  Metal   Specialty  Co. 

1533  W.  eih  St.,  tincinn.li,  0. 
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STAMPINGS 


1   lUmplDia  •Dd  do  drawli 

prodQctloD     H<-r«w     licrbh 

L*t  aa  put  oar  uiwrlasr 


WILLIAMS    TEST    CXAMI»    COMPANY 

CLEVELAND,    OHIO 


STAMPINGS 

DIES  &  TOOLS  COMPLETE  PLANT 
OVER  30  YEARS  EXPERIENCE 

THE  OTTO  KONIGSLOW  MFGCQ 

CLEVELAND,  >   OHIO. 


STAMPINGS 

ROCK   BOTTOM    PRICES 
QUALITY    PRODUCT    ON   PRODUCTION    BASIS 

"UNIFORMLY  ACCURATE" 

WILL    BE    GLAD    TO     QUOTE     FROM    YOUR 

BLUEPRINTS  OR  MODELS 

LARSON    TOOL    &    STAMPING    CO.,    ATTLEBORO.    MASS. 


KOEHLER  STAMPINGS 

CUT  COSTS  GET  OUR  PRICES 


KOEHLER  MFG.  CO.,  Inc.         Marlboro,  Mas*. 


Specialists  in  Metal  Goods 

Metal  goods  to  order  from  Brass,  Zinz,  Aluminum, 
Steel.  Drawn  work,  stampings,  assembled  parts  or 
completed  articles.    All  finishes.    Estimates  furnished. 

THE  BRIDGEPORT  METAL  GOODS  MFG.   CO. 
Bridgeport,   Conn. 


^<^|»<»«*rg 

Rivets- 

Pins 

Threaded  &  Formed  Wire 

Screw  Machine  Products 

Prices  right.                           Le 

us  quote  you. 

The  Blake  &  Johnson 

Waterbury,  Conn.,  U. 
Since  1849 

Company 

S.  A. 

MACHINE  SCREWS 

SQUARE  AND  HEXAGON  NUTS 
"Promco"  Quality  Brands 

With  every  facility  for  producing 
a  quality  article  and  a  develop- 
ment of  a  service  that  is  unique 
is  only  one  of  the  many  reasons 
for  our  suggesting  that  it  may 
prove  of  benefit  to  you  to  investi- 
gate our  products  and  become 
familiar  with  our  policy. 

When  in  the  market,  write  us  for 
an  estimate  on  your  requirements, 
stating  the  quantity  desired,  and 
a  prompt  estimate  will  be  sent  you. 

THE  PROGRESSIVE 
MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

TORRINGTON,   CONN.,   U.   S.  A. 


The  illustration  indicates  a  feiv  of  the  many  special 
parts  that  we  have  developed  for  other  manufacturers 
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WOOD  SCREWS 

Iron,  Steel,  Brass,  Bronze  and  Monel 

Iron  Rivets — Any  Style  Head  Tinners   and   Coopers   Rivets 

Pipe  Couplings 


Bessemer  and  Basic 

Steel  Wire 

Resistance  Wire 


THE  BRIDGEPORT  SCREW  CO. 


Steel  and  Brass  Fine  Wire 

Monel  Wire 

Steel  and  Brass  Scratch 

Brush  Wire 


Bridgeport,  Conn. 


Representatives ; 
George  E.  Quigley,  Detroit 
Dan   M.   Bell.   Dallas.   New  Orlean 
Pray   Company,   San    Francisco.    Los   A 


'L'Je                                                                  tllaC'it    Hollow  Set  Screws 

on                                                                                 Where  endurance  in  the 
the                                                                               fullest  sense  of  the 
right                                                                     word  is  expressed. 
road 

your                                                                 ^H 
search                                                        ^^V 

for                              U 

better                                                 j^ 

screw 
leads                                       ^^ 

H 

you                             8@^» 

Mac-it    Hollow    Set    Screws             to                                         MT^B 
positively  will  not  round  in                  a                                      Buj^M 
the    hexagon    hole,    neither                      Mac-it                       ^k^^ 
will    they    split,    spread    or                         Hollow 
upset  at  the  point.                                                ^^    g^^^^^    g^^    g^^^^ 

J 

THE  STRONG,  CARLISLE  &  HAMMOND  CO. 

General   Distributors                                                                       Ask  for  Macit  Hoi- 
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Wood  Screws 


Machine  Screws 
Stove  Bolts,  Tire  Bolts 


American    Screw    Company 

Providence,  Rhode  Island 

WESTERN  DEPOT: 
225  West  Randolph  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois 


steel  around  the  socket-holes,  so  that 
will  stand  all  the 
the  best  made  wrench  can  apply.  The 
Allen  process  makes  deep,  perfectly-formed 
socket-holes — no  chips  in  the  bottom.  The 
entire  length  of  the  ALLEN  is  utilized  either 
for  solid  metal  at  the  point,  or  depth  of  socket  for  the 
wrench.  All  sizes  in  stock  from  %  to  1  %  in.;  any  length, 
point  or  thread.  Also  Pipe  Plugs,  Socket. Head  Cap  Screws. 
Tap  Extensions  and  Socket  Wrenches — Allen  process.  De- 
scriptive  catalogue   on   request. 

THE  ALLEN  MFG.  COMPANY 

M9  SHELDON  ST.  HARTFORD,  CONN. 


VICTOR 

BRIGHT  FORGED  SCREW  PRODUCTS 

Perfect  Polish  Flawless  Threads 

Rugged  &  Tough  Uniform  Texture 

No  Weak  Spots  or  Crystallization 


VICTOR-PENINSULAR  COMPANY 

O        DETROIT.  MICH.      « 


The    Cleveland    Cap    Screw    Co. 

MANUFACTURERS 

Cut  thread  Hexagon 
Hd.  Cap  Screws 

2921-23  E.  79th  St.,  CleveUnd,  Ohio 


¥ 


MACHINE  SCREWS 

STANDARD,   OR  MADE 
TO  YOUR  DESIGN 

HARVEY  HUBBELL,  Inc. 

BRIDGEPORT,     CONN. 


SCREW 

MACHINE 

PRODUCTS 

Stampings 
Metal  Specialties 

WRIGHT  MACHINE  CO. 

WORCESTER,  MASS. 

Formtrly   R.  P.   Phillips  Mfg.   Co. 

Critchlty   Machine  Screw   Co. 
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Shimer  Screw 
Machine 
Products 


We  specialize  in  Screw  Machine 
Products.  The  little  parts  of  intri- 
cate form  which  go  into  many  of  the 
modern  machines  are  made  in  our 
plant.  We  have  had  years  of  ex- 
perience in  handling  these  little 
parts  so  that  our  customers  have  the 
assurance  that  Shimer  products  are 
correct  and  true  to  form. 

We  will  work  up  parts  to  your 
blue  print  from  bars  or  iron,  steel, 
brass,  or  aluminum.  Send  us  your 
specifications  and  we  will  quote  you 
interesting  prices. 


^V*Af?sV^ 


ih 


WSf^ 


Send  for  Catalog 
No.  38 


SAMUEL  J.  SHIMER  &  SONS 

MILTON,    PENNA. 


THE  OLD  SLOGAN   STANDS   GOOD   HERE 


"No  job  too  big,  no  job  too  small"  applies  seriously  to  Perry-Fay 
Products.  Five  hundred  good  firms  on  our  books.  Alany  of  the  G-Aa 
class ;  dozens  of  one-man  machine  shops. 

They  have  us  make  almost  every  conceivable  kind  of  screw  machine 
product,  from  an  ant-size  radio  screw  to  ten-pound  wine-press  bolts. 
And  in  quantities  measured  by  tens,  hundreds,  thousands  and  millions. 

Match  your  needs  with  our  engineers'  data.    Send  a  blueprint  or  sample. 


THE  PERRY- FAY  CO. 

Scr^w  Machine  Products 


This  six-inch,  desk- 
size  hammer  of 
hardened  steel — a 
Perrj'-Fay  product 
—  will  be  sent  to 
you  free  and  post- 
paid upon  receipt 
of  yonr  first  inquiry 


ELYRIA,  OHIO 


S 


CREW    MACHINE    PRODUCTS 

Metal    Parts    and    Assemblies 

Good   Uniform  Quality  assures   satisfaction 


Ism  WEWTOMfe-c,  Ca. 

W.  M.  Street,  Plainville,  Conn. 


AUTOMATIC  SCREW  MACHINE  PRODUCTS 

Send  for    tr^l^77fff^^^''fppPf^/^*SI^^StL 
Catalogue  |^B|L|||yyLUUX|||^^  We  arc 

No.  212  JXESBS^Bm^^^m 


QUALITY  —  SERVICE  —  ECONOMY 

SCREW     PRODUCTS 

THE  NEW  BRITAIN  MACHINE  COMPANY,  NEW  BRITAIN.   CONNECTICUT 
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BARNES- Hi^Df 
SPECim. 

SCREW  MACHINE 
PRODUGTS 


w^^^^ 


lES-MADE  "PRODUCTS  i 


111  The  Wallace  Barnes  Ox  111 

ii: Bristol  ^mmmfmcoxmAcliciitmili 


Dllilliilliillil 


illli 


BELVEDERE 

SCREW  MACHINE  PRODUCTS 


E  m 


We  do  special  work  better  be- 
cause we  have  eliminated 
standard  screws.  Our  whole 
attention  and  all  our  facilities 
can  thus  concentrate  on  spe- 
cific problems  that  require 
special  tooling. 

Costs  are  low,  work  high  class 
and  deliveries  prompt.  Send 
blueprints  for  an  estimate. 


SCREW  &  MACHINE  CO. 

Belvidere, 


Fl 


Winn 


IS 


44  O 


SERVICE"? 


"Service''  as  interpreted  by  us, 
is  not  merely  filling  orders  for 
screw  parts  in  the  time  specified 
— it  means  a  lot  more  than  that. 
It  means  giving  the  customer 
tiU  that  we  have  in  order  to  as- 
sure his  satisfaction. 

In  other  words  it  means  perfect 
cooperation  and  an  earnest  de- 
sire to  answer  his  demands. 

IIoio  can  ive  serve  you? 
Screw  Machine  Products  Corp. 

1014  Eddy  St.,  Providence,  R.  I. 


^        ^N"       Q^ 


Screw  Machine  Products 

Try    us    for    Accuracy,    Price    and 
Service Send        for        Literature 

Standard  Pressed  Steel  Co. 

Stewart   Ave.   JENKINTOWN   PA. 
The  "Pioneer"  Steel  Hanger  People 
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ACCURATE 

SCREW  MACHINE 

PRODUCTS 


brown-McLaren  MFCco. 


SCREW  MACHINE  PRODUCTS 

EJIma    Machine  Finished 
i||||l  Forgings 

Cylindrical  Grinding  to  Precision  Limits 
PARK  MFG.  CO.  Worcester,  Mass. 


_      _       SCREW 
HfSa    MACHINE 
PRODUCTS 

The  Milf ord  Manufacturing  Co. 

Milford,     Conn. 


OSTORIA 

SCREW 
MACHINE 

PRODUCTS 
and  Service 


FOSTORIA,   OHIO,  U.S.A. 


NATIONAL 

SEWING  MACfflNE 

COMPANY 

BELvroERE,  nxmois 


uAMurAcmBun   or 

Screw  Machine  Products 

TAPER  PINS 

GREY  IRON  CASTINGS 

SEND    US    SAMPLES    OR    BLUE    PRINTS    AND 
ESTIMATES    WILL   BE    PROMPTLY    FURNISHED 


"WESTERN' 


SCREW  MACHINE  PRODUCTS 

OUR  60  YEARS' 

Experience  in  the  screw  machine 
product  business  stands  back  of  our 
output  of  standard  and  special  parts. 
Demand  "Western"  Products. 
The  Western  Automatic  Machine  Screw  Co. 
Elyria,    Ohio 

inch    SilM  Offices:   2011  Dime  Bank  BIdg.,   Detroit,   Mich. 
721  Engineers  Bldg.,  OleTeUnd,  O. 


I 

f 


«  B  %^  Y 


Screw  Machine  Products 

FRANKUN  S.  MILES  ^ 

X08   and   207    Qumrry   St..   PUUdelpUa     ■ 


t 


Screw  Machine  Products 

CAP  and  SET 
SCREWS 

The  Wm.  H.  Ottemiller  Co.,  Inc. 

Pattuon  St.  and  M.  &  P.  R.  R.,  York,  Pa. 


m^m 


SCREW    MACHINE    PRODUCTS 


l8    rellible  and 


lust  a  little  more 
Send  blue   prlnta 


Automatic  Capacity,  1/16  to  1% 
Hand  Mach.  Capacity,  3/16  to  Z'/, 
nd  Mach.  Chucking  Capacity,  Vi  to  : 


BOLTS,    NUTS,    RODS    AND    RIVETS 

THE  KIRK-LATTY 

MANUFACTURING  CO. 

CLEVELAND,   OHIO.    U.   S.  A. 
Catalog  on  application 


■  nalnaaa  n9  Years  Old  and  Improving  'With  Ave 


l^^r      (VilLLDALE^      I         ■     CONM. 


dltCoI 


BSTABUSHEID    1864 


Dally  ■hlpment 
made  countrr- 
wlde.       GladU 


cancel    InroloM 

quibble  If  701 
a  I  e  dlaaatll 
fleil  with  ou 
merehandlie. 


Fabricated  Parts  from 
ISon-Ferrous  Metals 

Naval  Brass 
Moncl  Metal 
Etc. 


Nuts 
Bushings 

lerrufe".    ( 

Coils       r 

Nipples 


SX" 


Catalogue    on 
Request 

E VE  RITT 

THE  EVERITT  CO. 
261  Franklin  St. 
Boston    9,    Mass. 
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TT  would  be  possible  to  take  an  Empire  A  en; 
IProcess  bolt  and  gauge  the  threads  of  a  nut 
with  it— so  accurately  are  its  own  threads 
built  up  by  the  new  method. 

They  are  at  least  six  times  more  accurate  than 
cut  threads— and  vastly  stronger. 

This  is  an  achievement  for  which  bolt  users 
have  long  been  waiting. 


RVSSELL.BUKDSALL  S-^^^RD 
®  BOLT  &  NUT  COMPANY  ® 


PEMBER>«CK..COKN. 


•      Chicago     -      Sau  Francisco 
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ESTABLISHED 


WE    MANUFACTURE 


1863 


^BOLTS  NUTS.  WASHERS,  PICKS,  CROW  BARS,  WEDGES,  CAR  AND  GENERAL  FORGINGS.UPSET 
BRIDGE  AND  BOILER  RODS,  DROP  FORGINGS,  WAGON  FORCINGS,  SINGLETREE  TRIMMINGS, 
TELEPHONE  AND  TELEGRAPH  POLE  LINE  HARDWARE,  SCREW  RAILROAD  SPIKES,  BOAT  SPIKES 
HARROW  TEETH.  ELEVATOR  CHAIN  LINKS,  STEEL  BARS  AND  CONCRETE  RE-INFORCEMENT  BARS. 
GENERAL  OFFICE   AND    WORKS  !       PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

EASTERN  0FFICE.:50CHURCH  ST., NEW  YORKCITY  PACIFIC  COAST  OFFICE  l   MONADNOCK   BLDG.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL  . 


TOPPING 
BROTHERS 

HEAVY  e^MAKINE 

HARDWARE 

SHIPBUILDERS 

RAILROAD     AMD 

CONTRACTORS  SUPPLIES 

ESTABLISHED  1&&5 
^:?3f;  NEW  YORK  CITY  ri^H 


©BOLTS        NUTS        LAGS 
MARYLAND 
BOLT  &  NUT  COMPANY 


ROCKFORD  BOLT  COMPANY 

ALL  KINDS  OF  BOLTS 


Prompt  shipments  everywhere. 
200  RUBY   STREET  ROCKFORD,   ILUNOIS 


STEEL  TOGGLE  BOLT 


HOOD  RIVETED  ON 


Wrigley's  Toggle  Bolt 


Plastered  Walls  where 
rs  or  nails  fail  to  hold. 
Write    for    Discounia 

THOMAS  WRIGLEY  CO. 
S.     SHERMAN     ST., 

CHICAGO.    ILI,. 


Do  You  Want  the  BEST  Expansion  Bolts? 


THE    BROHARD   COMPANY,   Philadelphia,   Pa. 


HARRISON     BOLT     AND     NUT 
MANUFACTURERS  OF 


BOILER    PATCH    AND    STAYBOLTS 
and    Odd    Shape    BoIt>,    Washers,    RlveU 
Brass    and   Galvanized   Bolts  New  Jersey 
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Write  for  a  copy 
of  "Scientific 
Facts" — more  than 
a  catalog  of  rivets 
—a  Rivet  Hand- 
book. 


ILLUSTRATED  above  is  a  very  interesting 
high  pressure  still,  10  feet  in  diameter  and 
about  30  feet  long,  built  by  The  Petroleum  Iron 
Works,  Sharon,  Pennsylvania. 
Note  particularly  the  Champion  Victor  Rivets 
which  were  especially  designed  for  this  still.  Oil 
refining  entails  high  pressure  service  of  the  most 
exacting  kind,  and  The  Petroleum  Iron  Works 
Company  desired  a  rivet  with  an  extra  size  head. 
In  addition  to  making  by  far  the  greater  number 
of  rivets  used  in  locomotive  building,  boiler  manu- 
facturing and  high  pressure  service  generally. 
Champion  enjoys  the  privilege  of  producing  spe- 
cial types  of  rivets  which  are  not  made  by  other 
rivet  manufacturers. 
If  you  have  a  rivet  problem,  take  it  up  with  us. 

Champion 


The  Champion  Rivet  Company,  Largest  Rivet 

Manufacturer  in  the  World.  MAIN  OFFICE  AND 
Works,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  WESTERN  PLANT,  East 
Chicago,  Indiana.  BRANCH  OFFICES,  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Boston,  Seattle,  San  Fran- 
cisco, New  Orleans,  St.  Louis. 


ON  EVERY  HEAD 
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Thomas  Devlin  Mfg.  Co. 

Third  and  Lehigh  Ave. 

Phaadelphia,  Pa.,  U.  S.  A. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 


^ 


2^  t?ff&  kS^  ^ 

Malleable  and  Soft  Grey  Iron,  Steel,  Alumi- 
num. Brass  and  Bronze  Castings  to  order. 
Carry  a  large  stock  and  variety  of  styles  and 
sizes  of  Malleable  Iron  Thumb  Nuts  and 
Thumb  Screws;  Threaded  and  Blanks.  Mal- 
leable Iron  Fittings  for  Gas,  Air,  Steam  and 
Water. 


Superior  Quality 

cold  made  rivets 
every  kind  and 
all  sizes 


TOWNSEND  COMPANY 

NEW  BRIGHTON,  PENN. 


SALES  OFFICES: 


Chicago.    10    S.   LaSalle   St. 
New  York.  30  Church  Street 
Philadelphia.    Wldener   Bldg. 
Detroit,    Dime   Bank    Building 
Boston,    78   India   Street 
Buffalo,  7  6  Pearl  Street 
Rochester,   4  8   Andrews   St. 
Toledo,    906-910    Ohio   Bldg, 


St.  Louis,  Planters'  Bids. 
Chattanooga,  James  Bldg. 
""    '  Orleans.  Canal  Bank  B!dg. 


Seattle.   L.    C.    Smith   Bldg. 
San  Francisco.    Monadnock   Bldg. 
E.  Fall  Creek     Los    Angeles,    Washington    Bldg. 


C.  p.  NUTS 

RIVETS 

PUMP  CHAIN 

(HOT  GALVANIZED) 

GARLAND  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Successor  to   Garland  Nnt  &  Rivet   Co. 
West    Pittsburgh,    L^trrence   Co.,    Pa. 


CUT    NAILS 
WIRE  NAILS 

NORTON    IRON   WORKS 
Ashland.  KentticKy^ 


Milled  from  Bar  to  S.  A.  E.  Std.  Specifications. 
HEX.,  PLAIN  AND  CASTELLATED  NUTS 

Western  Screw  Products  Co. 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


Track,M»hiie 


IHIlllllllllllllillilillliliillllllilllllllllll.l'i 


^ ^. 

VRS     I  Plain    and    Deformed)     RAIL    FISH    PLATES.  Il 

TIE   RODS.   NUTS,   WASHERS  I 

pendable     products     and     prompt     shipment     from  I 

ickly   accessible   R.    R.    Terminals   or   S.   S.   Piers   at  I 

■w   York    City    and    Jersey    City.  I 

IPet-jahliQh<aH  lARQI f 


^ ^Es^ablished"i659^ 

\AA.  ArviES©*Jppu 

Plant  and  Office;  Jersey  CH-y.NJ^ 


COATED  WIRE  NAILS 
WIRE— BRIGHT 

"    — COPPERED 

"    —TINNED 

"    —BROOM 

"    —MATTRESS 
GALVANIZED  WIRE  NAILS 
COTTER  PINS 

American  Steel  Company 

Petrk  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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How  Long  Will  the  Bolts 

in  Your  Product  Hold? 


If  you're  using  a  Positive 
Lock  Washer  under  every  nut, 
your  bolts  are  vibration  proof. 
A  bolted  assembly  that  is  sub- 
jected to  vibration  should  have 
this  protection. 

Look  at  the  illustration  and 
you'll  see  why  these  washers  , 

never  "let  go."    The  hardened        T^ 
steel   barbs  bite  into   the   nut         ]t 
and     seat.         Vibration     only         V 
serves     to     make     them     bite 
deeper. 

We  also  make  Plain  Lock  Washers 


mjTT 


L-^ 


THE  POSITIVE  LOCK  WASHER  CO. 

MILLER  ST.  &  AVE.  A,  NEWARK,  N.  J. 


Pacific    Coast    Office:    H.    L.    VAN   WINKLE   CO.,    160    Beal 
Foreign    Office:    POSITIVE    LOCK    WASHER   COMPANY,    80-84    Ja 


,    San    Francisco,    Cal. 
Watt    St.,    Glasgow,    Scotland 


RIVETS 

BOILER^STRUCTURAU-SHIP 
S.  Severance  Manufacturing  Co. 

Glassport,  Pa.   (PitUburgh  Suburb) 


We  h*Te  Isi 


baodbook  of  InformAtloD 


Tack,     and     Nail.-  P     I     V    F     T     ^ 

Double  -pointed  1  X    1       V       !-•       1       iJ 

Tack,  and  Staple.—  jRON,  BRASS  AND  COPPER 

Spring       Cotter.    —  «»^i^^^««^— ^i-.— ^^^— — 

Small     Wa.her.     and  COBB     &     DREW,     INC. 

Riveting  Burr..  PLYMOUTH,    MASS. 


The  Blake  Nut-Lock 
and  Bolt 

Acknowledged  to  be  100%  more  effi- 
cient and  more  positive  than  anything 
of  its  kind  ever  put  on  the  market. 
Will  lock  a  Hexagon  Nut  every  1/12 
turn  as  against  every  1/6  turn  with 
the  universally  used  Castellated  Nut. 
Eliminates  all  shearing  strain  on  cot- 
ter key.  Samples  and  prices  furnished 
on  request. 

Blake    Nut-Lock    Corp. 

1750  Main  Street 
Buffalo  New  York 


HOBBS 

LOCK 

WASHERS 

So  dependable,  «o  unfailingly  reliable,  that  their  perform- 
ance  need   never   be   questioned    or  discounted. 

Let  u»  quote  on  your  requirements. 

HoBBS  Manufacturing  Co. 

WORCESTER,  MASS. 

New  York.  N.   Y F.   A.   Randolph  &   Co..    lOT   Lafayette   St. 

PbUadelphla.  Pa A.  Taylor  Co..  410  CommerM  St. 

Chattlnooca.    Term Santord   Brolhen 

Chicago.  Ill B.  E.   Schonthal  4  Co.,  Inc.  224   So.  Mich.  ATe. 

San  ynnclaco,  Cal Keeler,  White  Co.,  509   Misalon  St. 


NEVER  SLIP 


LOCKWASHER 


This  lock  washer 
grips  the  nut  6o% 
tighter  than  any 
other  lock  washer 
on  the  market. 

Made  in  all  sizes 
for  every  purpose. 

Get  a  small  assort- 
ment. 


LOCK  WASHER  DIVISION 

National    Umbrella   Frame    Co. 

30th   and    Thompson    Streets 

PHILADELPHIA,    PA. 
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SAFETY 


and  Reliance  Lock 
Washers  are  syn- 
onymous   terms. 

This  all  important 
factor  is  assured  be- 
cause the  quality  of 
steel  we  use  is  of  the 
highest  and  the  sci- 
entific development 
of  the  proper  size 
and  shape  for  a 
given  service  insures 
safety  and  satisfac- 
tion. 

Catalog  ? 

The  Reliance 
Mfg.  Co. 

Massillon  Ohio 

DETROIT — 3406    Woodward 

NEW   YORK — Room    720 — 258 

CHICAGO — Peoples     Gas 

Building 
ST.    LOUIS — 407    Follerton 

CLEVELAND — 901     Hippo- 
drome   Building 

SAX    FRA.NOISOO— 611 
Wells-Fargo   Bldg. 


.^m 

^M 

^      Washers— 

1 

^^ 

,.^1       Standard  and  spe- 
|H^       cial     shapes     and 

^H       .Vny    quantity. 

You    will    find 

source  of  great 
satisfaction    in 
the   prompt 

JO 

Light    Steel 
Stampings 

MtBl 

M         Joliet 

^                             > 

I^^Bi^ri^l 

^H  Wrought    Washer 

^^^^^^H( 

JB            Company 

^^ 

W^\     Joliet                             lU. 

G  CORPORATION 
Brooklyn,N.Y 


SUPERIOR  COILED  SPRINGS 

Ws  msaofactore  OompreaeloD,  Bxtenslon  and  Torsion  Springs  and 
Close  Wound  Tubfs  in  almost  unlimited  sizes,  from  Steel.  Music, 
Brass,    Pliosplior   Bronze,    and   Nickel  Silver  Spring  Wires  from    the 


THE    SUPERIOR    SPRING    COMPANY 

Shaey  Bldg,,  Sprlnefleld,  Ohio 


ESTABLISHED    1888 

DIE 
SprlDBs 

M 

M 

M 

M  •"••"■ 

Springs 

m 

ml 

mm 

m\l  «-«="— 

Send    r» 

Your    Inquiry 

for 

HIGH 

GRADE 

SPECIAL 

SPRINGS 

GEO.    A 
Mnrray   *    .*n« 

.    HERB 

tin    StH.. 

SPRI.N'G   WORKS.    I>C.                        1 

NEWARK,    S.    J.       1 

SPRING  AND  COTTER 
ASSORTMENTS 

(By  Express— Not  Prepaid) 

orted    Springs $2.1 


Send  for   catalogue 

HUBBARD   SPRING   WORKS 
PONTIAC.    MICHIGAN 
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Your  Product  Requires 

«Ei»]KS 

We  Make  Them 


Remember    this    NAME— 

CUYAHOGA 

Remember  this  TRADE  MARK 


When  you  are  in  the  market  for 

I — Springs  and  Shapes — 

If  it  is  a  small  wire  spring  or  wire 
shape  you  need,  and  it  must  be  spe- 
cially designed  and  the  cost  must 
be  reasonable,  and  you  want  either 
a  small  or  large  quantity  and  you 
cannot  take  chances  on  deferred  de- 
liveries— then  we  are  the  people 
you  should  do  business  with. 

May  we  estimate  on  your  needs. 


The  Cuyahoga  Spring  Company 

10252  Berea  Road  Cleveland,  O. 


Guaranteed  COIL  SPRINGS 
of  Every  Descriptioii 


Mumfactared   to   yoQr   order   from   Vi" 

wire  of   the  following  materials: 

Carbon     Manganese,     Chrome     Vanadium,     Piano. 

Phosphor  Bronze,  Brass.  Oil  Tempered  Wire  or  any 

Alloy   Steel   desired. 

Onr   Emergency   Department   can   give   you   24-homT 

delivery    on    standard    springs    when    essentiaL 

AntomobUe  Cushion  and   Back  Constructions. 

The  Kokomo  Spring  Company 

Kokomo,  Indiana 

W.   H.   COCHRAN.    UldHlsaa   Eepr«B«Bt«tlT» 
S06  LancolB  BldK.,  Detroit,  IDck. 
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SPRINGS 
WIRE   FORMS 

Turn  your  wire  specialty  and  spring  problems  over  to  us  in  your 
own  economy.  Our  specialties  backed  by  over  thirty  years  of 
experience. 

THE  CLEVELAND  WIRE  SPRING  CO. 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

Branch    Offices— Conway    BIdg.,    Chicago,     III.;    Garfield    Elds..    Detroit.    Mich. 


Also  Makers  of 

Steel  Shop  Barrels 

Steel  Shop  Boxes 

Steel  Shop  Shelving 

Steel  Shop  Stools 

and  Sheet  Metal 

Specialties 


G::y. 


\ 


^^ 


^© 


,;^i«»M 


Quality  and  Service 
Merit  ConfideDce 

Experience  and  a  modem  pknt, 
thoroughly  equipped,  assure  the 
best  product  at  minimum  price:. 
We  solicit  your  inquiries  for 
Round,  Flat  and  Special  Shaped 
Wir  ■  Springs  of  every  design 
and  analysis 
M  ta'  Stampings 
Flexible  Wire  Shafts 
Flexible  Mttal  Tubing 
Complete  Meta'  Specia'ti'-t 


THE  CHAS JISCHER  SPRNfi  cot 


EAGLE    BRAND    SPRINGS 


are  all   essenti; 


MILLER    &    VAN    WINKLE 

IS  Bridge  Street  Brooklyn,  Jf.  Y. 


in   the 

Flat    Steel    Spring 

as    Spring   maker: 


-IBPIPWP^^ 

Peterson  Sptiti^  C<ntma# 

legQ  Beatd  Ave;      »ltir«t*,  Hic>: 
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EOJJDIL'ir 

BUlLT-rOR-EMDURAnCE 
BUllT-TRUE-TO-DESIGn 

MEILIL 


TV<E  UEE   SPRine  COMPAMY 

BWIVOCRa  OF  LEE>BUH.T5PRm<33 

343CL?A5S0N  AVE.      BROOKLYHM.Y: 


DUNBAR 

FLAT  SPRINGS 


For  Every 
PURPOSE 

and  for 

BETTER 

SERVICE 


THE  DUNBAR  BROS.  CO. 

BRISTOL,  CONN. 


SPRINGS 


ANY  REQUIRED 
SHAPE  OR  SIZE 

made    to   your   standards 
your    blueprints    for    an    attr< 


advi. 


you 


jroble 


RAYMOND  MFG.  CO.,  LTD. 

CORRY  PENNA. 

rhirntrr^r.     A.    Mnrren.    14  4    W.    Kiiizic    Street. 


aiik  <(  (-..HHli-ll.  Meicl 
Mo.— M.'iire  Bros.,  Il 
;o.— E.   C.   Hanrtter, 


ic.    1316   McGee 
513    Star  Bide. 


^A/lRE  OF  ALL  DIMENSIONS 
AND  SHAPES  FORMED  UP  TO  YOUR. 
REOUIRCMENTS  ALSO  FLAT  OR  RIBBON 
METAL  FORMING  AND  METAL  STAMPINGS. 
WE  ARE  ONE  OF  THE  OLDER  N  EW 
ENGLAND  FACTORIES  MAVETME  tXPERI 
ENCE.THE  PLANT  AND  THE  AUTOMATIC 
MACHINERY  TO  PRODUCE  AT  A  LOW 
COST.  SEND  US  YOUR.  SAMPLES  AND 
OBTAIN  QUOTATION. 

C/?eyA  i/rov/ff  Co. 


mm&^ 


Wire  Shapes 

Light  or  Heavy 

In  any  finish 
R.  C.  Jenkinson  &  Co. 

Newark,   N.  J. 
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Maitaiuck 


Your  Specifications 
Are  All  We  Need 

Tell  us  what  you  want  in  wire 
shapes  and  we'll  show  you  what 
real  accuracy  in  this  kind  of  work 

is. 

Accuracy  is  the  first  thing  to  con- 
sider in  wire  drawings  —  make 
sure  of  obtaining  it  by  entrusting 
your  work  to  us. 

Send  Blueprints. 

Manufacturing  Company 
Waierbury,  Conn. 


Wire  Bending  Demands^ 
Expert  Workmanship 


Esistern  Tool  & 
Manufacturing    Company 

Bloomfield,  N.  J. 


WIREGOODT 

HEADQUARTERS 

You  will   be  interested  in  our  display 
advertisement  in  the  preceding  Issue 

E.H.TITCHENER&CO..  Binghamton.N.Y 


MNDLEY   MFG.   CO.,   Valley   FalU,    R.    I.,   U. 


WIRE 


Electrical,  rope, 
barbed,  plain,  nails, 
tacks,  spikes,  bale- 
ties,  hoops,  springs, 
ire  fences. 


steel  posts,  steel  gates,  trolley  wire,  raU  bonds, 
flat  Mrire  (strip  steel),  piano  wire,  horse  shoes, 
round  and  odd-shape  wire,  screw  stock,  con- 
crete reinforcement    AerizJ  Tramways. 

Illustrated    books    describing    uses,    FREE 

American  Steel  &  Wire 

ckicago — New  York  Company 


IRON  and  STEEL 

WIRE 


Established  in  1857,  these  Mills  have  been  devoted 
to  the  manufacture  of  the  highest  grades  of  wire 
as  well  as  specialties  in  wire  drawn  from  Swedes 
Iron,   Bessemer,  Open   Hearth   and    Crucible    Steel 


Spe 


■jl  »7r«  from 
Particular 


Carbon  Sir 
Analyses 


■Is  of 


GEO.  Wo  PRENTISS  ^  COc 

HOLYOKE,  MASS. 
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Wire  and  Nails 


If  you  require  Wire  Rods,  Bright  Hard  Drawn  Manufacturing 
Wire,  Annealed  Wire,  Galvanized  Wire,  Galvanized  Barbed 
Wire,  Bright  and  Galvanized  Staples,  and  Straight  and  Cut 
Wire;  it  will  be  to  your  interest  to  investigate  our  products 
which  represent  the  highest  standards  of  quality.  Our  manu- 
facturing facilities  are  unexcelled  and  our  various  warehouses 
carry  sufficient  stock  for  prompt  shipments. 

WHEELING  STEEL  CORPORATION 

WHEELING,  WEST  VA. 


QUALITY  and  SERVICE 
UNEXCELLED 

Specialists  in  Superior  Grades  of 

HIGH  CARBON  ROUND  AND  FLAT  WIRES 

PIANO  WIRE.  MUSIC  SPRING  WIRE.  ALSO 
WATCH.  CLOCK  AND  MOTOR  SPRINGS 


WASHBURN  WIRE  COMPANY,  INC. 

1 18th  Street  and  Harlem  River  New  York,  N.  Y.    j^_ 
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WIRE 


MATTE^SSES.  BROOMS.  ROPES.  PINS.  CLIPS 


THE  SENECA  WIRE  &  MFG.  CO. 

FOSTOKIA,  OHIO.  U.  S.  A. 


PAGE     "^"^^ 


PRODUCTS 

Rods — Annco    Ingot     Iron     and     Special    AaaUat* 

Steels. 
Wire — Plain   and    Galvaniied.    Rope.    Telephone,    Teleiraph, 

Slnuui.    O.is   and   Elettric    WelJing  Wire. 
Fence — Woven  Wire  tor  Parm  and  Rallwajr   Blgbt  of  Way.   WIra 

Ldnk   Protection  for  IndoBtrlal  Planta,   Lawna,   Schools,   Bstata* 

and    Factory    Partltiona. 
PAGE    STEEL    A.M)    AVIRE    COMPANY, 

District    Sales    Offices: 
Chicago New  York Pittsbnrgh 


HEXAGONAL  TURN   BUCKLES 


i^K. 


Dropforged 

and  drop  forgings  to  Drill,  Thread,  or  Tap 

Lloyd  Forge  Co.      Annville,  Pa. 


SWICKWIRE  SPENCERy 


\cz:/ 


WICKWIRE 
WIRE  ROPE 

Made  in  Wickwire 
Spencer  plants  all  the 
way  from  ore  to  fin- 
ished product. 

Quality   and  service   always 

WICKWIRE  SPENCER 
STEEL  CORPORATION 

GENERAL  OFFICES 

41    East    Forty-second    Street.    New    Tork 

OFFICES   AND  WAREHOUSES 

Worcester      Buffalo      Philadelphia      Detroit      Chicago 

San  Francisco  Los  Angeles 


TURN  BUCKLES 


WIRE    ROF»E 

INSULATED  WIRES  AND  CABLES 

"Made  for  Users  Who  Want  the  Best" 

HAZARD  MFG.  COMPANY 


BLUE  CENTER  STEEL  || 

f{fM 

V^'**® 

Rope 

'Sj 

^    Made  of  a  Superior 

m        Grade  of  Steel 

f        Produced  in  our 

llll 

Hi          own  furnaces 

1 

JOHN  A. 

ROEBLINC'S  SONS  CO. 

TRENTON,  N.J. 

Lau^hlin 

Drop  ^^Foi'gcd 
WIRE  ROPE  FITTINGS 

Stock  and   Specification    Designs — ex- 
haustive tests  are  invited  for  strength, 
practicability  and  workmanship. 
Catalogue  H-7 

The  Thomsis  Laughlin  Co. 


Portland,    Maine 

Etlablished  1867 


YELLOW  STRAND 

WIRE  ROPE 

STRONG  POWERFUL  DURABLE 

BRODERICK  &  BASCOM  ROPE  CO. 

NEW    YORK  ST.   LOUIS 


WIRE 


CLOTH 


The  New  Jersey  WrRE  Cloth  Company 
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GRAY-WICK 

SCREEN  WIRE  CLOTH 

Dull  Finish-Multiple  Coat 
Galvanized  After  Weaving 

Electro  Zinc  Coating  of  uniform 
thickness  and  enameled  with  white 
varnish,  both  being  applied  after 
weaving,  which  binds  wire  toget- 
her and  makes  a  dull  gray  finish 
throughout. 

Made  in  even  inch  widths  from 
18  to  48  inches. 

12  Mesh,  No.  33  guage  each  way 
14  Mesh,  No.  33  guage  each  way 
16  Mesh,  No.  33  guage  filler 

No.  34  guage  warp 
18  Mesh,  No.  34  guage  filler 

No.  35  guage  warp 

Also  Other  Brands 

Cortland  Black  Enameled 

White  Metal  Finish  Galvo-Black 

Wickwire  Bronze  Premier 

Write  your  Jobber  for  Full  Information  and  Prices 

WICKWIRE  BROTHERS 

FACTORY   AND   MAIN   OFFICE 

CORTLAND,  NEW  YORK,  U.  S.  A. 


ESTABLISHED  1873 


INCORPORATED  1892 
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REK-TANG 
ROLLED  SLOT  SCREEN 

The  manufacturer's  first  query  regarding  wire 
screens  is  to  the  point — "Is  it  efficient?" 

Wire  screens  may  be  all  that  is  desired  in 
quality,  yet  their  service  will  not  be  of  the  best 
unless  the  same  attention  is  given  to  their 
construction. 

Rek-Tang  Rolled  Slot  Screen  is  a  combina- 
tion of  both  high  grade  material  and  scientific 
design;  the  two  make  a  screen  that  is  the  most 
economical  you  could  buy. 

HAVE  YOU  OUR  CATALOG? 


The  Ludlow-Saylor  Wire  Co, 


General    Offic 


ind  Factory:    Newstead  Ave.   and  Wabash   R.  R. 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


A  Wire  Rope  with  an  Established  Reputation 


When  you  install  a  Hercules  (Red  Strand)  Wire 
Rope  on  your  equipment  you  are  not  experiment- 
ing with  an  untried  product,  for  its  ability  has  been 
proven  by  its  service  record. 

Hercules  Wire  Rope  can  always  be  identified  by 
its  one  red  strand,  which  is  also  our  guarantee  that 
its  exceptional  quality  is  constantly  maintained. 

ESTABLISHED    1857 

A.  LESCHEN  &  SONS  ROPE  COMPANY 

ST.  LOUIS,    MO. 
NEW   YORK  CHICAGO  DENVER  SAN   FRANCISCO 


AUDUBON  H' 


WIRE    PRODUCTS 

for  Indus fnaJ  Vse% 


long  life  and  dependability. 
Send  for  illustrated  catalog. 


Audubon  Wire  Cloth  Co.,  Inc. 

Audubon,    New    Jersey 


■Cl^c  9!ron  age  tot^l^Cjg  all  ttjs 
reaDerjS  anD  adbcrtijicrsj  a  jHcrrp 
C^rijitmajS  antJ  Ij^appr  i5ctD  pear. 


PERFORATED  METALS  and 
SCREENS  OF  ALL  KINDS 

MATERIAL  IN  STOCK 
PROMPT     SHIPMENT 

Chicago    Perforating    Co. 

2445  West  24th  Place 
Tel.  C.n«l  14S9  CHICAGO.  ILL. 
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PERFORATED  METALS 


!t 

i      ■      ■      ■ 

■    ■■■1 

^L 

■     ■      ■      ■ 

3" 

^    fi      ■      ■      ■ 

"  X 

■     ■      ■      ■ 

3a 

1      ■      ■      ■ 

3b 

..  ^■^■■^■^™ 

ROUND— OBLONG— SQUARE  HOLES 

all  sizes — all  shapes 

For   all   Screening — Ventilating  and   Draining   Purposes 

For  Grilles — Guards — Partitions,  etc.,  etc. 


fclpBiffiiasaSKra'SFs; 


■CD) 


616  NORTH  UNION  AVE.,  CHICAGO,  ILL.,  U.  S.  A. 

NEW   YORK  OFFICE,  114  UBERTY  STREET 


Perforated  Metals 


During  our  35  years  of  manufacturing  Perforated  MetaJ 
we  have  continually  adhered  strictly  to  the  policy  of  SERV- 
ING our  customers,  realizing  such  a  policy  to  be  the  key- 
note of  success. 


We  serve  them  better  by  keeping  on 
hand  Copper,  Steel,  Bronze,  Brass. 
Tin,  Aluminum.  Ready  to  punch 
into  any  variety  or  kind  of  screen. 

You  will  find  our  catalog  interesting. 


CharusNumdt&Sons 


59  FairmountAve 
JERSEY  CITY.NJ. 
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PERFORATED  METAL  SCREENS 


Our 

Products 
Include 

Screens 

Strainers 

Spark  Arresters 

Elevator  Buckets 

Conveyor  Troughs 

Chutes 

Stacks 

Hoppers 

Sheet  Iron  Work 

Light  Structural 

Steel 
Light  and  Heavy 

Steel    Plate    Con 

struction 


Either  plain  sheets  or  manufactured  screens  for 
cleaning  and  sizing  coal  and  coke,  for  slate 
pickers,  revolving  screens,  cottonseed  oil  mills, 
cement  and  ore,  filter  plate  presses,  locomotive 
strainers,  etc. 

Hendrick  screens  have  been  used  successfully 
for  all  the  above  and  many  more  purposes. 
Doesn't  this  suggest  that  Hendrick  service  will 
prove  profitable  to  you? 

Our  catalog  is  a 
''Reference 
Book"  of  perfo- 
rated metal  prac- 
tice. If  you  use 
it  you  will  find 
this  book  of  real 
value.  Ask  for  it. 


Hendrick  Manufacturing  Company 

37  Dundaff  St.        n.y.  office:  so  Church  st.      Carbondalc,  Pa. 

Pittsburgh  Office:  544  Union  Trust  Building  Hazleton,  Pa..  Office:    705  Markle  Bank  Building 


ERDLE 

PERFORATED  METALS 


Aluminum,     Tin,     Zinc,     Brass, 

Copper,  Steel  and  other  Metals 

and  Materials 


for  any  requirement  with  any  kind  of  holes 
and  spacing.  We  also  manufacture  and 
carry  in  stock  Perforated  Steel  for  Machin- 
ery Guards. 

The  experience  gained  by  our  half  century 
in  one  business  has  taught  us  the  value  of 
co-operation  so  we  freely  oflfer  you  the  serv- 
ices of  our  experimental  department. 

May  we  send  you  a  Metal   Sample  Plate? 


ERDLE 

PERFORATING  CO. 

ROCHESTER,  NEW  YORK 


LET  US  DO  YOUR 

PERFORATING 

We  solicit  your  work  on  the  strength 
of  our  long  experience  and  facilities. 

We  can  furnish  perforated  metals 
of  every  kind,  what  are  your  re- 
quirements? 


Beckley     Perforating     Company 


202  North  Avenue 


NEW  JERSEY 
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•.CROSS.* 
•.VA'.S'.V.V 

•.•.•.*/.sv.*.*.* 

n 

III   1 

1  '" 

••••••••••• 

nil 

RELIABILITY 

Of   the   kind   that  holds   customers 
year    after    year,    is    only    possible 
through  adequate  equipment,  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  the  business,  a 
loyal  and  well-trained  organization 
and  ample  financial  resources. 
Over  half  Cross's  present  sales  are 
to  customers  who  have  bought  of  us 
steadily  from  five  to  nearly  twenty 
years. 

CROSS  ENGINEERING  CO. 

Office  and  Works,  CARBOIVDALE,  PA. 

(Section   12-];{) 


30T    SPIRAL  RIVETED  PIPE 


Root  Spiral  Riveted  Pip< 

Fully    607'^     stronger     than    any    other 
form   of  pipe   construction 

One-lifrii  the  weight  of  cast  iron  pipe 

One-third  the  wciglit  of  wrought  pipe. 

Suital)le  for  Conveying  Water,  Air,  Gas,  Exhaust  Steam 

and  Wood  Pulp. 

Abendroth  &   Root  Mfg.  Co. 


ipe    Special! 

Office:    Wc 

Work. 


ts  ContinuouAly 
ilworth  BIdg..  Ne 
Ncwburgh,  New 


PROMPT  SHIPMENT 
FROM    STOCK 

SERVICE  STEEL  COMPANY 

I45S  FRANKLIN   ST..       DETROIT,    MICH. 


|C;i!1 

P          M:mdiMiui-iiiJ 

Of  evecy  description 
Quality  and  Service  Guaranl-eed 

Let  us  quote 
US.CAST  IRON  PIPE  £•  FOUNDRY  CO. 
Burlington New  Jersey 


SPIRAL  RIVETED  PIPE 
LAP  WELDED  PIPE 

mCH  PRESSURE  FORGE  WELDED  PLATE  WORK 

LET   DS   KNOW   TOUR  RBQDIRBMBNTS 

Ji^iisRiCAX  Spir.vl.  Pipe  TVokks 


The  Best  Metal   Tube  for  Your  Needs 


"One  of   the   items   that   has 

made  our  successful  has 

been  the  good  tubing  received 
from  you,  and  we  want  to 
compliment  you  on  making 
good  tubing." 

Write 
needs. 


Tubing    of 

Steel,    Brass, 

Copper,    Aluminum 

Nickel-silver 


Specialists    in 

Precision   and 

Hypodermic     Needle 

Tubing 


about  your  tubing 


Sununerill  Tubing 
Company 

Bridgeport,    Montg.    Co.,    Pa. 
(Phila.    District) 


"Central"  Wrought  Pipe 

MAjrtJKACTlTRBD    BY 

CENTRAL   TUBE    COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH,    PA. 

New  Tork  Chlcaao  Philadelphia  San  Franclaoo 


Minneapolis 
Bait  Lake  City 


Kansas  City  Denrer 

AtlanU  Fort  Wortk 

Uezlco  CHty 


Pleas«  write  i 


Warren  Foundry  &  Pipe  Company 

Manufacturers   of 

!BelI  and  Spigot — Flanged — Flexible 
Joint— Culvert— Tubes,  Milled  and 
Plain  Ends— Oylinders— Hlgh-Pres- 
eure  Fire  Serdce  Pip^Paper  RoUs 
— Chemical    Castings,    Anto    dayes. 


Sail 


•  OtrieeJi  11  Broidway,  New  York  201  Devonshire  St.,  Boston,  Mas 

Works:  Phillipsburg 


BOILER  TUBES 

Seamleu    Steel — Charcoal    Iron — Lapwelded    Steel 

E.    F.    KEATING   CO. 

446-454  WATER  ST.,  NEW  YORK 
Immediate  Shipment  from  New    York  Stock 


DETROIT  SEAMLESS  STEEL  TUBES  CO. 

DETROIT  MICH. 

District  Graces:  332  South  Michigan  Ave..  Chicago: 
Guardian  Building.  Cleveland;  342  Madison  Ave..  New 
York;  Front  &  Fraeman  Stl..  Cincinnati.  O.;  22  Bat- 
tery  St..    San   Francisco,   Calif. 
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HERE  is  just  an  example  of  what  is  being  done 
with  Mohegan  Welded  Tube — square  tubing 
bent,  mitred  and  welded  in  a  variety  of  shapes 
to  form  frames.  This  is  merely  one  of  a  countless 
variety  of  treatments  and  applications,  shown  \yith  the 
idea  that  it  may  possibly  suggest  a  way  in  which  you 
might  be  able  to  use  Mohegan  Tube  to  advantage. 

Let  us  know  your  requirements. 


300-400  SCOTT  AVENUE 
BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 
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Practical  Means  of  Protecting  Pipe 
Against  Internal  Corrosion 

A  new  "NATIONAL"  Bulletin  that  turns 
the  spot-light  of  modern  research  on  this 
important  subject.  Every  user  of  pipe  who 
reads  this  bulletin  is  sure  to  profit  by  the 
practical  information  it  contains. 

As  a  step  toward  better  pipe  service  — 

n  USE  THE  COUPON  r 


NATIONAL  Tube  company 

Frick  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Name . ■ 

Address 
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The  Babcock  &  Wilcox  Tube  Co, 

(Pittsburgh  Seamless  Tube  Co.) 

Hot  Finished  and  Cold  Drawn 


Boiler — Locomotive — Mechanical 

These  mills  have  been  operating  over  twenty  years  to  insure  an  ample  supply  of  high-grade  tubes  for  Babcock  &  Wilcox 
boilers.  The  same  careful  selection  of  raw  materials,  close  supervision  of  manufacture,  rigid  final  inspection  and 
promptness  in  deliveries  are  followed  whether  the  tubes  are  made  on  outside  order  or  for  Babcock  &  Wilcox  boilers. 

WORKS  AND  GENERAL  OFFICES:  BEAVER  FALLS,  PA. 
New  York,  85  Liberty  St. — Chicago,  Marquette  Bldg. — Pittsburgh,  Farmers  Deposit  Bank  BIdg. 
Philadelphia,  North  American  Bldg. — Boston,  49  Federal   Street 


Seamless    Mechanical    Tubing 
Bedstead    Tubing 
Brass    and    Copper    Tubes    and    Fittings 
TERMINAL    BLDG.  W.,  rclnfiiicpc       34    BrSH   TER5 

PITTSBURGH.    PA.  WarenOUbCb       BROOKLYN.      J 


Cut  Ceai>5  and 
SpUiiGcL  Sliaft^ 


Hoat  Troatin^  and  Carbonizing 

The  Machine  Products  Co. 


17900  ST.  CI  AIR  AVE. 


CLEVELAND,  O. 


EARLE  GEARS 

Spur — Bevel — Spiral — Worm — Rack 

THE  EARLE  GEAR  &  MACHINE  CO. 

4707-15  Stenton  Ave.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


American  Motel   How.  Oudajit*  R.'^  ^r  — 
Steam,   oil  or  high   pressures  cannot  Injure  Ameri- 
can Metal  Hose.     Their  effect  on  rubber  Is  only  too 
well   known.     Our  catalog  tsUs  the   story. 
THE    AMERICAN    METAL   HOSE   COMPANY 
N«w  Y«*  w..„k..-..     r Pittsburgh 

B.Mon  Waterbury,   Coan.  cWc.o 


NEW  AND  UP-TO-DATE  PLANT— 
WITH  MODERN  EQUIPMENT 

We  Specialize  in  Gears 

Send  us  your  inquiries.  Our  prices  are  right. 

ACME  GEAR  COMPANY 

701  Wood  St.,  PhUadelphla,  Pa. 


Gears  said  Blanks 

Spur,  Bevel  or  Mitre 

Had«    promptly    to    soor    ■^•dflcatlon 

The  Chicago  Rawhide  Mfg. 
Company 

1313  Elston  Arenue,  Chicago,  111. 
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Phil  Hi'  dear  St, 


"Small  Rain  Lavs  Great  Dust" 


The  prompt  execution  of  bi^'  orders  depemis  on 
little  gears.  When  a  gear  quits  unexpectedly  on  ;i 
rush  job  /here's  some  Just  raise  J  then! 

'Ihe  real  renu-.ly  is  Ccars  I'liiladeliihia  and  not  vaciuun 
cleaners. 

Why  not  have  the  i'hillie  ( Icar  li(,ol<  ,,n  file?  It's  nuich 
easier  to  read  than  a  raih-oad  timetable,  hut  Gears  I'hiladel- 
phia  arc  shipped  on  time. 


Cd&M;  &^ 


Xe«    Voik 

Sales    uiul     Rns'ineerins    Ollit 

r.O  C'liiircli   Street. 


Spiral       -=      Wo 


Philadelphia  GFARWorks.Phila. Pa, 


RAWHIDE  PINIONS 


CUT 
GEARS 


The  Horsburgh  &  Scott  Co. 

Cleveland,  Ohio 


::ZonesjDf_QuieJ 


Albaugh-DoTer      accurately      Generated 
Gears    are    used    by    many    of    America'f 
leading     manufacturers     of     Automobiles. 
Trucks.    Tractors    and    other    machinery. 
If  you  use  gears — Spiral,   Helical,    Inter- 
nal, Worm  or  Worm  Wheels — send  us  your 
blue  prints  or  sample  gears  for  estimate. 
AI.BAIIGH-DOVER    CO. 
SKM)    Marslinll    Blvd. 
Chicago,    III. 


S^kKS 


Here  is  a  test — 

A  perfect-meshing  set  of  bevel  gears  like  this 
is  a  critical  test  of  our  standards  of  gear 
making.  You  can't  make  a  gear  set  like  this 
"go  somehow,"  as  you  often  can  spur  gears, 
when  they  don't  quite  fit. 

If  you  have  a  difficult  gear  set  problem,  you 
can  safely  entrust  your  order  to  us. 

Send  us  your  blueprints. 


t^^fllc.,. 


Cincinnati    Gear    Co. 

1825  Reading  Rd.,  Cincinnati 
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NuttallGeaiss 

PL\IONS,  FLEXIBLE  COUPLINGS  .MINE  &  DvOniSTKIAL  TROLLEYS. 


All  gears  show  up  about 
equally  well  in  their  advertis- 
ing. 


Nuttall  Gears  show  up  espe- 
cially well  in  their  service 
records. 


RDNUHALL  COMPANY 

PITTSBURGH  5©>  PENNSYLVANIA 


Philadelphia    Office 
420    Land    Title    Bldg. 


Chicago    Office 
2133    Conway    Bldg. 


Split  Machine  Molded  Gears 


Where  replacements  are 
necessary  and  much  diffi- 
culty is  encountered  in  dis- 
mantling and  reinstalling 
gears,  the  use  of  Poole  Split 
Machine  Molded  Gears 
will  save  time  and  annoy- 
ance.   Try  them. 


Poole  Engineering  &  Machine  Co. 

Baltimore,   Md. 


What  ^[\^  Gears  add— 

You  can  add  to  the  smooth  and  reliable 
operation  of  your  machinery  if  you  use  the 
right  gears. 

The  exacting  care  with  which  Meisel  Gears 
are  designed  and  produced  guarantee  just 
such  results. 

IVhat  are  your  gear  conditions^ 


Meisel  Press  Manufacturing  G>. 

760  Dorchester  Ave.,  Boston  25,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 


HINDLEY 

Worm  Gears 

Send   Us  Your 

Inquiries  on   Hindley 

Worm  Gears 

Catalogue  No.  112 
sent  on  request 

HINDLEY     GEAR 
COMPANY 

Engineers 

105   FRANKFORD   AVE. 
PHILADELPHIA.   PA. 


OMOOTH  running;  correct  in  design,  ac- 
*^  curate  and  true  to  pitch,  Caldwell  Gears 
are  bound  to  please  you.  We  make  all  types 
— machine-molded,  cut  tooth,  mortise  gears,  worm 
gears,  etc.  Caldwell  Promptness  is  Traditional.  It 
is  at  your  service.  Our  stocks  assure  prompt 
shipment. 
H.  W.  CALDWELL  &  SON  CO.,    Link-Belt  company,  Owner 

Dallas.  Texas,   700  Main   Street 
Chicago.  17th  Street  and  Western  Ave.    New  York.  Woolworth  Bldg. 
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"AKRON  ACCURATE"  CUT-SPUR  BEVEL  and  WORM  GEARS 
AKRON  GEAR  &  ENGINEERING  CO. 

48  South  Street,  Akron,  Ohio 


BOSTON  GEARS 


BOSTON  GEAR  WORKS 
NoHolk   Down*    (Qulncy),   Mu>. 

N«w    Tort 


VV/E  are  Gear  Special- 
'"  ists  with  men  and 
equipment  capable  of 
doing  "particular  work." 
We  make  Machine 
Molded  Gears  for  all 
purposes — Bevel,  Spur, 
Miter,  Worm,  Spiral,  In- 
ternal, etc.  Let  us  quote 
on  your  specifications. 

New  York  Office 
30  Church  St. 


TAYLOR-WILSON  MFG.Cn 

I  Engineers -Founders-Machinists  V^ 


Bevels  to  8"        Spurs  to  12"        Helicals  to  12"        Spirals  to  12" 
Worms  Worm    Wheels   to  8"  Racks 

GEARS 

M  >.de  up  in  any  material  required. 
PERKINS  APPUANCE  CO.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


f^^^ 


Niles-Bement-Pond  Co. 

Ill   Broadw«7.  New  York 


ALBRO-CLEM 

Hindley  Gearing 

Will  Do  the  Work  When  Common 

Worm  Gearing  Fails 
ATLANTIC  ELEVATOR  CO^  lae. 


Eri.   Ave.   u4  D   St. 


HERRINGBONE     GEARS 

PRECISION-MADE   SPEED    REDUCTION   UNITS— 
ANY   SIZE— FOR  ANY  JOB 

THE     FALK     CORPORATION 

Milwaukee,    Wlsconiin 


jj|PB3®lW|priEAI^ 


DRIVES 

SPEED  RE0UCER3 


^^^' 


WORM 
BEVEL  GEARS 


FAWCUS  MACHINE  CO.  PITOBURGH.PA 


BE  SURE  AND  SPECIFY 

Wilmington  Fibre" 


Sheets,  Rods,  Tubes,  Washers,  CaskeU  amd 


Brandt  Offictt  "Evrrywhtrt" 


BALL 
BEARINGS 


BEARING  COMPANY] 
New  Britain,  Conn. 


«  full  paga 
Announcemsnt 
In  first  Issue  of 
this  month. 


<</\ETNA 


"        BALL 
BEARINGS 

Raihal,    Akculab-Contact,    Thbust 

Aema   Ball   Bearinc   Mumfaetariim   Co. 
BTST-S74B  Hi«ti  Street  ~  " 


1 

1 

BF                     PRECISION 
r                           BEflRINCS 
j     /or   Speed,   Silence  " 

trf  Service 

1                                                                                            1 

OF  fl/vVERICfl     ,n 

MEACHIM  iEAlS 


Spur,  berel,  spiral  or  special  gears  in  iron,  steel,  bronze, 
Formica,  or  now  process  Rawhide.  16,000  inaustnal 
gear  patterns.  


The  Meachem  Gear  Corporation 

(Member  A.   G.   M.   A.) 
Canal   Street   and   West  Shore    Railroad,   Syracusa,  N.  Y. 
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Double-acting  thrust 


3oi;l.le-acting.  self- 
aiigning  thrust 
bearing,   leveling 

2100-U  Series 


^  ^~<^  5?ro»!  Service  Department,  Home  Office,  Chicago 

SM  The  Golden  Rule 


in  Business 

We  give  the  kind  of  service  we  like  to  get 


Strom  service  is  as  good  as  we 
know  how  to  make  it.  We  have 
studied  what  manufacturers 
need.  And  we  have  adapted 
our  service  to  their  needs. 

On  orders  for  ball  bearings 
from  stock  we  can  frequently 
make  shipments  the  same  day 
the  order  is  received. 

Where  technical  advice  is 
needed,  our  corps  of  experts  is 
at  your  service.  They  are  fa- 
miliar with  every  type  of  ball 


bearing  installation  ever  made. 
\\'e  will  be  pleased  if  you  will 
call  on  us. 

Our  interest  in  our  installations 
continues  long  after  we  have 
made  delivery,  ^^'e  are  con- 
cerned with  the  successful  oper- 
ation of  our  bearings  through- 
out their  lives. 

We  believe  in  the  golden  rule 
in  business.  We  give  the  kind 
of  service  that  we  like  to  get. 


WBFAI?INGs*i 


'Wherever  a  Shaft  Turns' 


U.  S.  BALL  BEARING  MFG.  CO. 

4S64  Palmer  Street,  Chicago,  111. 


Single-row  deep- 
groove  ."tanaard 
type,  radial  bearlnf 


%^^ 


Double-row,  maxi- 
mum type, 
radial  bearing 


Singl.:-ro-.v.   ma; 

mum  type. 

radial   bearing 
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Ne\^  Departure 
Ball  Bearings 


Synonymous 
With  Efficiency 


HE  history  of  j)rogre.ss  in 

machine  design  in  all  industries  has 
closely  paralleled  the  growing  accep- 
tance of  ball  bearings  in  new  designs. 

Just  now  the  makers  of  all  devices  incorporat- 
ing electric  motors  or  generators  are  showing 
new  interest  in  the  peculiar  advantages  of  ball 
bearings  for  increasing  both  the  efficiency  and 

lability  of  their  product. 

To  assist  those  who  wish  to  look  into  the  sub- 
ject of  ball  bearings  in  electric  motors  or  gen- 
erators we  have  compiled  in  a  special  binder  en- 
gineering data  bulletins  showing  application  in 
41  types  of  machines,  together  with  general 
mounting  directions,  load  charts  and  dimen- 
sional data.  This  material  will  be  furnished 
free  upon  request.  Ask  for  the  special  bulletins 
on  electrical  machinery. 

THE  NEW  DEPARTURE  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
BRISTOL,  CONN. 

r>        •.  Chicago 

Detroit 

56  Victoria   St.,  London,  S.  W.   1,  England 
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Thrust 
Capacity 


Schatz  "Universal"  Annular  Ball  Bearings  are  dis- 
tinctive in  this  respect.  The  Three  Area  Contact  not 
only  supports  large  radial  loads  efficiently,  but  by  its 
design  enables  the  bearing  to  withstand  thrust  loads 
far  beyond  the  capacity  of  any  other  ball  bearing. 

Schatz      ,» 
UNIVERS^X 

BALL  BEARING 

Conforms  to  the  highest  standards  of  bearing  manu- 
facture. The  three  area  contact  makes  it  unusually 
adaptable  to  all  requirements. 


The  Federal 
Bearings  Co.,  Inc. 
Poughkeepsie,  N.   Y. 


s/feftori: 


Less  Friction —  j 

More  Power  Delivered        / 

Bock  Taper  Roller  Bearings  carry     ' 
both     radial     and     thrust     loads. 
Their    remarkable    freedom    from 
friction  is  due  to   the  round  head 
rollers,  an  exclusive  pat- 
ented   design,    which    in- 
sures pure  Tolling  action. 

Longer  life,  greater  free- 
dom from  adjustment  (al- 
though they  are  adjust- 
able) more  power  de- 
livered —  these  are  facts 
which  we  shall  be  glad  to 
demonstrate   to   you. 

Please  write  us. 

THE  BOCK  BEARING  COMPANY,  ToUda,  OUe 

BOCK 

Quality    TAPER    ROLLER 

BEARINGS 


Hyatt  Roller  Bearing  Company 

Newirl,     Dclroil     Chiogo     San  Fr.ncisco 


The  New  Pressed  Steel 
Separator  makes  the  fa- 
mous Gurney  Ball  Bear- 
ing even  better.  Ask  for 
circular,  "Separators,  Old 
and  New." 

Gurney  Ball  Bearing  Co. 

402  Chandler  St. 
Jamestown,  N.  Y. 


WORM  DRIVES  Operate  Better  With  AUBURN   THRUSTS 


Worm  Drives  when  equipped  with  AUBURN  BALL 
BEARINGS  are  free  from  overheated  bearings,  lo.t  motion, 
and    consume    leas    oil.    besides    lasting    longer,    due    to    main- 

AUBURN  BALL  BEARING  CO.         W 


tained  alignment.  Send  details  of  your  problem  and 
the  benefit  of  our  30  years'  eiperience.  Catalogue  on  i 
— -1  S<eel,   Brass   and  Bronze   Balls 

M     23  Elizabeth  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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EXPERIENCE! 

The  Pow-R-full  motor 

was  evolved  from  the 

experience  of  thousands 

of  motor  users 


FROM  the  beginning  the 
new  Wagner  Pow-R-fuU 
Motor  developed  from  a  definite 
plan  to  build  a  motor  com- 
prising characteristics  required 
to  afford  users  a  motor  more 
closely  in  line  with  their  actual 
needs. 

From  thousands  of  motor  users 
suggestions  were  gathered  and 
carefully  studied.  Investigation 
was  made  into  the  service  records 
of  motors  applied  to  hundreds  of 


tasks  under  conditions  almost 
infinitely  varied. 

The  Wagner  Pow-R-full  Motor 
was  evolved  from  this  data.  Its 
introduction  to  the  motor  trade 
has  established  a  new  standard 
of  motor  service. 

Every  up-to-date  motor  dealer — 
and  every  motor  user  who 
wishes  to  keep  posted  on  the  latest 
development  of  motor  progress — 
should  write  for  Bulletin  1321. 


WAGNER  ELECTRIC  CORPORATION,  SAINT  LOUIS 
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ROLLER  BEARINGS 

for    heavy    duty    service    in 
steel    mills    and    machinery 

American  Roller  Bearing  Co. 
400  Melwood  Avenue  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


BUSHINC^^ANp^BEARmCS 

fitted  with 

"METALINE" 


^THE  METALINE  COMPANY 


Tel.  Hunters  Point 


Long  Island  Cit 


Un-flangedBusr 
-lETALINED 


^^5«5^^                 STEEL  REDUCING 

m^  BUSHINGS 

llllii  iVMI                   MILLED    FROM    THE    BAR 

W^Mjm/^l                         Your    Inquiries    Solicited. 

^■U^P/      THE    NEW    HAVEN    SCREW    CO. 

^^■■■^               191-93  Foster  St.          New   Haven,  Conn. 

BUNTING 

BUSHING  BEARINGS 

268  Standard  Sizes-mways  inStOck 


GRIPPING 


MOORE  &  WHITE 
FRICTION  CLUTCHES 

You  Can  Depend 
Upon  Them 

Made  Only  By 

The  Moore  &   White  Co, 


jmij^j^m-mm 


lliVE    RI\<r.(HI.I\(;    LifSRICATlOy 

^rownBng/neejing  (^ 


14a   N.    THIRD   STRERT 


RBADIIfG.  PA. 


An  honest  effort  of  the  thumb 
will  engage  it.  A  baker  on  Satur- 
day could  adjust  it.  Performance 
will  prove  these  things. 

The  Conway  Clutch  Co. 

1948    W.   Sixth   St.,   Cincinnati,   Ohio 


The  U.  S*  Steel 
Corporation 

is  one  of  the  big  users  of 

CROCKER- WHEELER 
Eorm  W  Rolling-Mill 

Motors 
220  or  230  Volts,  Direct 

Current 
Size  6^2  to  200  H.  P.' 


The  C-W  Form  \\"  Motor  is  built  to 
endure  the  severe  duty  required  to 
drive  rolling  mill  and  similar  machin- 
ery. Ordinary  forms  of  motors  will 
not  stand  up  under  the  heavy  shocks, 
jars  and  severe  temperature  conditions 
accompanying;  such  work.  Especially 
heavy  nicclianical  parts  and  careful 
electrical  design  in  the  form  W  take 
care  of  the  severe  strains  and  prevent 
sparking.  In  addition,  the  motor  is 
fully  enclosed  and  the  mica  and  as- 
bestos insulation  enable  them  to  with- 
stand high  temperatures. 

The  best  mill  engineers  gave  their  ad- 
vice before  the  Form  \\'  was  designed 
and  the  service  these  C-W  Motors  are 
giving  accounts  for  their  country-wide 
popularity. 

These  Motors  are  much  in  use  for 
cranes,  roll  trains,  transfer  and  lifting 
tables  and  all  auxiliary  service  about 
a  steel  mill. 

The  Model  W  is  a  brute  for  strength 
and  a  wonder  for  performance.  For 
complete  details  address 


CROCKER-WHEELER  CO. 

AMPERE,  N.  J. 

.VcM'    York         Chicatio  Pittsburgh  Philadell'lii'i 

Boston  Cleveland  Detroit  Baltimore 

Buffalo  Birmingham      New   Haven      San    Franeiseo 

Foreign    Distributors:   International    Western    Electric   Co 


^iMs^hhWi 
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Transmission 

Machinery 

For  Belt  and  Rope 

Distribution 

Falls     Clutch     &     Machinery     Company 

Cuyahoga  Fall..  Ohio.   U.  S.  A. 


THEJOHNSON  FRICTION  CLUTCH 


The  National  Acme  Auto- 
matic Screw  Machine 


A  No.  2  special 
single  clutch  on 
the  small  ma- 
chines and  a  No. 
5  special  single 
clutch  on  the 
larger  machines. 
Both  are  operated 
automatically 
through  a  cam. 

J  oh  n  so  n  Friciinii 
Clutches  have  slo(jd 
the  test  on  thousands 
of  these  machines. 
Consult  our  engineers 
about  your  clutcli 
problems.  This  serv- 
ice is  free. 

Write  for  Red 

"Friction  Control" 

Catalog. 


GRESSON-MORRIS 

POWER    TRANSMITTING     MACHINERY 


General  Power  Transmitting  Ma- 
chinery; Shafting;  Rope  Trans- 
mission ;  Machine  Moulded  and  Cut 
Iron  and  Steel  Gears  for  Heavy 
Service ;  Complete  Plant  Equip- 
ment ;  Engineers ;  Founders  ;  Ma- 
chinists ;   Sugar  Centrifugals. 


CRESSON-MORRISCO. 

I       Philadelphia,   Pennsylvania 

2159-X 

Sixty  Years  Experience  as  Engineers-Fbunders-Machinist» 


^^^  Line  Shafting  Equipment  ^^w 

THE  MEDART  COMPANY 

(FOSMEBLY    MZDAKT    PATINT   FULLIY  CO.) 

General  Offices  and  Worksi  St.  Louis,  U.  S.  A. 

OOcM  In  Clilffln.  PhlUdslchU.  Pittsburgh  ud  New  TstL 

OlBce    and    Wareb«UM   Id    CloelnDStl 


mg||FW|^^^  AME 


FOR  HEAVY  DUTY 
DRIVES  USE  THE 

TILTING  BAR 
FLEXIBLE  COUPUNGS 


The  W§,§D  Line 


IN  THE  FINAL  ANALYSIS 
—CAST     IRON     PULLEYS 

will  correct  the  pulley  trouble! 
you  have  been  hav- 
ing, but  the  use  of 
CAST  IRON  pul- 
leys of  proper  design 
in  the  initial  instal- 
lation would  have 
PREVENTED  the 
trouble. 

T.B.WOOD'S  SONS  CO. 

Chambersburg,    Pa- 


POWER  TRANSMITTING  MACHINERY 
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Jbnes 

Cast  Iron  Pulleys 

Solid    or    split,    in    diameters    up    to    12    feet,    facei 
wide    as    72    inches,    for    any    shaft    diameter. 
Large  or  small  orders  executed  promptly. 


Cast-Iron  Pulleys 
Friction    Clutches 
Shaft    Hangers — Boxes 
Cut   Gears — Cast  Gears 


w. 


A.  Jones  Foundry  &  Machine  Company 

Main  Office  and  Works: 

4434    West    Roosevelt    Road,    CHICAGO 
Branches:  New  York,  Pittsburgft,  Buffalo,  Milwaukee,  Cleveland  C 


The  Uniflex  Coupling 


•4* 


•Wherever   Shafts    Meet" 


Made  in  sizes  from  seven 
ounces  to  two  tons  for 
every  type  of  direct-con- 
nected  machinery. 

Thompson  Bros. 


T 


AMERICAN 

^^'  PRESSED  STEEL  ^V  ^ 

^HANGERS  ^ 


RUBBER 
BELTING 


Lowers    your    Belting    cost    by    giving    the 

beat    results    for    a    reasonable    expenditure 

Waterproof  Flexible  Strong 

Write   lor  Belt  Engineering  Booklet 


NEW  YORK  BELTING  2  PACKING  CO. 


iltlilliliillffiS! 


CORPORATIOlf 


TRADE     MARK. 


DUXBAK 

Leather  Belting 

Send  for   catalogue 

,-     ,     „,,  Tanners 

yilCnyU^f^^'o^-         ^^'^    Manufactnrers 
"^^^  Main  Office  and  Factory 

37  Ferry  Street,  New  York,  N  Y. 


tW 


BUY    GOOD     MECHANICAL    GOODS 


Your  operating  cost  may  be  reduced,  and  yow 
mechanical  rubber  goods  problems  simplified, 
by  using  the  right  Qoodyear  Mechanical  Rub- 
ber Qoods  —  Q.  T.  M.  specified  —  in  your  plant 


TRANSMISSION:  Goodyear, Klingtite,  Glide 
CONVE YINQ :  Goodyear,  in  distinctive  types 

for  specific  services 
HOSE:  Air,  Water,  Steam,  Fire  and  Mill 
PACKINQ:  Asbestos  and  Rubber  Sheet 
PUMP  VALVES 

Qoodyear  Means  Qood  Wear 


BELTS  .  HOSE  •         VALVES         •  PACKING 
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Where  Quality,  Accuracy  of 
Fit,  and  the  Element  of  Danger 
i«  a  consideration — 

these  BRANDS  EXCEL! 


Fire  Weld 
Chain 

Hercules 
Solid 
Weld 
Steam 
Shovel 

CO  Dredge 
CO   Steel 
Loading 
CO  Sling 

and  Crane 

Dredge 
Quality 
Conveyor 


The  Columbus  McKinnon  Chain  Co. 

General  Sales   Office 

Columbus,  Ohio 

SALES    OPPICES 
L«binoD,   Pa.      Tonawanda,   N.    T.      Nev  Tork  City      Sao  FraoolSM 
Chicago     JackBoDTllle,  Fla.     Salt  L^ke  City     New  Orleana     Deorat 


Link-Belt  Chains 

uuuumn 

For  Ellevating,  Conveying  and  Power 
Transmitting 

The  Link-Belt  line  of  chains  is  complete.  Submit 
your  requirements  to  us.  We  are  the  world's  largest 
manufacturers  of  elevating,  conveying  and  power 
transmitting  chains  and  carry  complete  stock  at 
convenient  points  to  render  prompt  service. 


This  Trade   Mark 


\      Identllles  Unk-Belt 

LINK-BELT    COMPANY 

Philadelphia  Chicago  IndlanapoUi 


Prtndpol  CT«e« 


When  You  Buy  Dredge  Chain 

look  for  the  name  Woodhouee  Trenton  stamped  on  eyery  eU- 
foot  section.  It's  a  guarantee  of  qoality  and  a  sign  of  the 
faith  we  have  In  it.  Made  of  chemicaUy  selected  pare  pig 
iron,  treble  worked  and   reroUed. 

The  cnt  shows  a  section  of  chain  aa  originally  furnished  and 
as  worn  and  stretched  after  16  months'  continuoru  vmrk  in  «»e 
hardeet  kind  of  rock.  This  chain  is  still  In  use.  Compare  thla 
with  the  chains  you  have  used. 

Write   for  catalogue  and  pamphlet  of  testimonlalB. 

WOODHOUSE  CHAIN  WORKS 

TRENTOH,  N.  J. 


CLIPPER  BELT  LACERS 

Have  always  "made  good,"  that's  why  the  most 
eminent  engineers  of  the  country  recommend  the 
Clipper  Method  of  Belt  Lacing. 

Over  200,000  in  daily  use  ALL  OVER  THE 
WORLD. 

The  Clipper  should  be  in  YOUR  plant. 

To  prove  the  many  superiorities  of  CLIPPER  BELT 
LACING,  any  one  of  our  authorized  Mill  Supply 
Dealers  will  gladly  deliver  a  Clipper  to  you  for  30 
days'  Free  Trial. 


CUf  jserSfilt  £aeer  Company 

Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 


CLIPPER  BELT  LACER  CO. 

GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH. 


Ul\ 


per    Belt 
30     days 


uu 


have  I — I  f  1  e  a  s  e       send 

alesman      call  I — I  full     information 

and        demonstrate  regarding  Clipper 

Clippev    Beit    Lacer.  Belt    Lacer. 
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AMERICAN  CHAIN  COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
MANUFACTURERS  OF 


Boom  and  Rafting 

Chains 
Chain  and  Ring  Dogs 
Coil  Chain 
Cold  Shuts 
Conveyor  Chain 
Cotter  Pins 


Dredge  Chains  Malleables 

Machine  Chain  Marine  Chains 

Furnace  Chains  Railroad   Chains 

Harness  Hardware  and  Repair  Links 

Chains  Sash  Chain 

Hooks  and  Shackles  Sling  Chains 

Logging  Cheuns  Weldless  Coil  Chains 


General   Sales   Office:    Bridgeport,    Connecticut 

In    Canada— Dominion   Chain   Co.,   Ltd.,  Niagara   FaUs,   Ont. 

District  Sales  Offices: 

Boston     Chicago     New  York     Philadelphia     Pittsburgh      San  Francisco 

LARGEST  MANUFACTURERS  OF  CHAIN  IN  THE  WORLD 


CHAIN  DRIVES 


MORSE  CHAIN  CO.,  ITHACA,  N.  Y. 

There   i«    0  Morse  Enginofr    near   ym  ,      .        ,, 

Denver.    Colo.  Montreal.     Que.,         St.     Louis,     llo. 

rtetroit.     Mich.  Can.  Toronto,     Ont.. 


TESTED       CHAINS       ONLY 

BRADLEE  &  CO. 

Empire  Chain  Works     ^"'  I^^^^TZl  ^"- 

Railway   Chains 
Slope    and    Mining    Chains.      Ships    Cables    and    Marine 
Chains   for  Foundry  Cranes   and   Slings.      Iron   Dredgi»g. 
Sole  Manufacturers  of  the  D.  B.  G.  Special  Crane  CSialn. 


BALDWIN 

Steel  Replacement  Series  Chain — Steel  Roller 

Chain— Steel    Block    Chain— Sprockets    Both 

Cut  and  Cast 


'^ce    half-page    ailvertixniient    fir.^t    i.csue    earft    mouth." 

WORCESTER,    MASS. 

22    S.    Midi.    .41. 


Baldwin  Chain  &  Mfg.  Co.  JT°!^ 


Cullman    Sprockets 

Let    us    quote   you    on  your  Special  require- 
In  sfocli  and  to  order.     Send  for  Catalogue. 

CULLMAN  WHEEL  COMPANY 
1353  Altgeld  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


T   Tl^TW^^lWT     Power   Transmission 

IJ  l\  1 1    ll\      <^nd  Material 

^^  *  "l*V-rx  1      ffandling  Machinery 


Elevators    and    Conveyors. 

Coal  and   ashes   handling  systems. 

Roller  chains,  bushing  chains,  attachment  links. 

Cast,      cut      and     renewable     tooth      sprockets, 

UNION    equipment    is    dependable    equipment. 
Let    us    quote   you    on   your   requirements. 

The  Union  Chain  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Sandusky,  Ohio 


FOR  INCREASED  PRODUCTION 

"WHITNEY" 

CHAIN  DRIVES 

r«srnvE  flexible  durable 

THE  WHITNEY  MFG.  CO.        -        Hartford.  Conm. 


ROBINS  CONVEYING  SYSTEMS 

For    Handling    Bulk    Materials 

Write  for  Handbook  of  Conveyor 
Practice. 

ROBINS    CONVEYING    BELT    COMPANY 

N«w   York  Chie«<a  Pittsburgh  BMtoa 


SCOOP  CONVEYOR 


CARS.TRUCKS  "-•'   WAGON* 


PORTAILE  MACHINERY  CO„PASSAIC  N.J. 


Every  Link  as  Shron^  as  Ihe  Other 


h 

k 

h 

^ 

We    ma 
depend 
Custom 

ke    Weldlees 
on  all  of  It. 
ahersrdliing 

wire    and    flat 

Sprlnre.  Wire 

Oatalog    snd 

metel    chain    and    yon    can 
Goods  and  Metal  8tampln«». 
price    list    sent   on    request. 

\'i 

(l 

/-V 

n 

I 

TUE    BRIDGEPORT    CMAIN    CO 

CRESCENT  AVE.  tr  BUNNELL  ST  BRIDGEPORT,  CONI 


The   CcJumbus 
Conveyor  Compaay 

Mautsetoiws   at 
elevating   and   OsnTeytng    Msshte- 
ery.      Power      Plant      BQDlpnaat, 
Portable  Car    Unloaderi.    Bneketi, 
Chains  snd   Spreekets.     Write  fsr 

COLUMBCS,  OHIO 
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OveR-Way  Cuts  Overhead 


-^^ 


Mr.  C.  N.  Wilt,  Superintendent  of  the  General 
Motors  Truck  Company,  Pontiac,  Michigan,  says 


Your  Copy 


Catalogue  S-23  is  full, 
descriptivp  and  our  com 
petent  engineers  tcill  glad- 
ly confer  icith  any  manu 
facturer  regarding  his  ma- 
terial handling  problems 
This  service  incurs  no  oh 
ligation. 


New  York 

Boston 
Philadelphia 

Cleveland 
Indianapolis 

St.  Louis 


"The  right  method  of  handling  materials  is 
sure  to  mean  decreased  costs.  By  using 
Richards-Wilcox  OveR-Way  equipment  our 
assembly  costs  half  what  it  would  with  hand 
trucks,  and  we  require  50%  less  f^oor  space. 
Besides,  when  there  is  a  heavy  demand  for 
trucks,  this  equipment  enables  us  to  keep  up 
our  production. 

"We  have  about  3  miles  of  Richards- 
Wilcox  OveR-Way  equipment  in  our  truck 
plant  here  at  Pontiac.  It  is  used  for  unload- 
ing materials  and  heavy  units  brought  to 
the  plant,  placing  them  in  the  storeroom, 
handling  the  units  in  assembly  and,  in  the 
case  of  trucks  destined  for  export  shipment, 
lifting  the  chassis  to  the  boxing  conveyor 
and   from   there  to  the   flat   cars.     In  other 


RICHARDS-WILCOX     CANADIAN    CO. 

Winnipeg  LONDON.  ONT.  Mom 


words,   Richards-Wilcox  equipment  is  used 
in  every  step  of  the  work. 

"This  equipment  enables  us  to  pile  higher, 
thus  saving  floor  space.  For  instance,  we 
pile  motors  3  high,  which  would  be  im- 
possible with  hand  trucks.  Even  though  we 
have  lifted  as  much  as  6  tons  at  a  time  on 
our  OveR-Way  equipment  against  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Richards-Wilcox  people,  the 
equipment  has  stood  up  perfectly. 

"We  also  use  Richards-Wilcox  OveR-Way 
equipment  for  special  jobs,  such  as  carrying 
truck  wheels  to  and  from  the  tire  press. 
In  fact,  wherever  there  is  any  moving  of 
heavy  materials  we  leave  it  to  the  Richards- 
Wilcox  equipment." 


Chicago 
Minneapolis 

Omaha 
Kansas  City 
Los  Angeles 
San  Francisco 
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Hook  W"  Christmas  Carols 


I'e   say  It  and  we  sing   it. 
And  we  strive  to  nialie  it  clear. 

h.if  is  fame  and  fortune  in  it 
F.r    III.     liiight   Young  Engineer, 
1m    V        •■Hook   *er   to   the  Biler," 
Mil    II  :i;..     tlie  Big   Boss   Grin, 


Dollars    rollii 


It  your   mills   are   runnin'    "cat  bird,' 

And  no  Dividends  can  come. 
Jest  "Hook    'er   to    the   BUer," 

And   watch   the   old   Bird    hum. 
The  trouble  with   your  lay-out. 

It's  too  infernal  slow, 
Just    let    us    fellers    **Hool£''    ya. 

Then-watch  your   earnings  grow. 


"^Hnfft  it  to  the  Steam  Generator^ 


CRAIG  RIBGWAY  &  SON  CO.,  CoatesviUe,  Pa. 

Elevator  Makers  to   Folks  Who  Know 


EUevators,    Conveyan,    Hoisttag    Equipment 

THE  GEORGE  HAISS  MFG.  CO. 

142d  St.   and   Canal   Place,    Ifew   York,   I«.    T. 

Batablistied    1892.  R^presenutlves  throughout   th«   » 


For    Speedy     Digging    and    Re-bandlint 

WILLIAMS 

W  W    QUICK-ACTING  CLAMSHELLS 


prints  of  WILLIAMS   Buckets. 

C.  H.  WILLIAMS  CO.,  Erie,  Pa.,  U.  Si.  A- 


CLAMSHELL    BUCKETS 

Built  by  master  builders  for  every   kjnd 
of  digging  or  rehandling.     One,  two. 

i 

fit  your  crane  and  fit  your  work. 
BLAW-KNOX    COMPANY 

601    Farmers    Bank    Building,    PITTSBURGH.   PA. 

LINK-BELT 

MaierialJiandling  Machineiy 

Elevators  and  Conveyors 

Coal  and  Ashes  Handling  Equipment 

Locomotive  Cranes 

Portable  Loaders 

Electric  Hoists 

Coal  Storage  Systems 

Screens.  Crushers.  Feeders 

Chalns.Wheels.Buckets 

Sena  far  Ctttalogs 

Link-Belt  Company  ch,c>.Io 

Principal  Citiea 


BROSIUS 

GRAB  BUCKETS 

eDCAR  E  BROSIUS.    PITTSBURGH, PA. 


"The  Crane  of  SatU faction** 
5  to  30  TONS— ANY  SPAN 

Write   for   Catalog 

Erie  Steel  Construction  Co. 

Erie,  Pa. 


McMyleR' 


buckets 

clam 'Shell  and  orange  peel 

Locomotive  Cranec  •  Bridge  Cranec 
Equipment   tor   Moving   Material* 

The  McMyler-Interstate  Co. 


oi.B:vE:L,Ai<rD 


Interstate 


"TOLEDO    CRANES" 

The  name  "Toledo"  stands  for  that  high  degree 
of  service  which  comes  with  acknowledged 
leadership. 

THE  TOLEDO  CRANE  CO. 
BUCYRUS,  omo 


TRAVELING 
CRAMPS  and  HOISTS 
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"CHESAPEAKE" 

CRANES 

EFFICIENT 

RUGGED 

DEPENDABLE 

CHESAPEAKE  IRON  WORKS 

Marylaiid 


TT@a[D)JjIgTIEl°).    CRANES 


HOISTS 


The  "Load  Ufter"  has  establlsl 

In  lowering  littii  _ 
Built  In  one  frame  of  two  capac- 
ities— 500  and  1000  lbs.  BOX 
Crane — a  standardized,  heavy  duty. 
Electric  Travelling  Crane,  in  ca- 
pacities of  20  tons  a 
Also  Jib  Cranes — Electric  Hoists 
Write   for   description   and   prices 


ALFRED   BOX  &  COMPANY,  Inc. 

East    Ontario    and    Janney   Streets,    Philadelphia 


„i^:j  ^y^AMbb 


Save  time 
Save  space 
Save  labor 
with  Niles 
Crane 
equipment. 

Itollln>:  Mill.  Poun- 
'Iry.  Shin  yard. 
Qiiarn'.  Mlnft  Yard, 
Fi.rce    Shop.    Central 


be  bandied  with 
sreed,  safety  and 
economy. 


THE  Shipyard  owner  often  finds  it 
convenient  to  build  a  runway  struc- 
ture that  will  carry  several  cranes 
of  different  spans  and  capacities. 
Such  an  installation  is  shown  here. 
Never  sheltered  from  the  elements, 
these  cranes  are  frequently  on  duty 
twenty-four  hours  a  day. 

Xilcs  Cranes  are  the  logical  choice 
for  service  like  this  because  of  their 
rugged  reliability.  They  can  be  fur- 
nished in  capacities  to  handle  a  winch 
or  the  main  ship  engines  with  equal 
ease.    We  build  them  up  to  250  tons. 


NILES-BEMENT-POND  CO. 

Crane    Works— Philadelphia,    Pa. 

Ill  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 


The 

Air  Route 

By  Conco  Crane 

Conco  hand  operated  cranes  of  many  types  and  capacities 
are  supplying  a  growing  need  for  a  means  of  handling 
materials  through  the  air  at  less  original  and  operating 
cost  than  is  possible  with  electric  equipment. 

IVritc  for  bulletin  that  will  list  the  one  you  need. 

H.    D.    CONKEY   &   CO.,   Mendota,   lUinois 


Chicago  office.   606  Chamber  of  Commerce  BIdg. 
Pittsburgh    Representative:       The    Factory    Products    Co.,    Pittsburgh, 
*"'      "■  '■  ,  Company,   110  W.   40f    ~'      "       "     "    """ 


The  Florandln  Equip 


York  City,  N.  Y. 


'Tp  HE.  maximum  result — the 
■*■  minimum  effort  —  safety, 
economy,  long  life — it  will  pay 
you  to  investigate  Milwaukee 
Cranes  today. 


DIRBOT  FAOTORT    RMPRMBBNTATTTMB: 
New  York  St.  Louis  San  Francisco 

Chicago  Datroit  Denver 

Pittsburgh  "eiroii  Birmingham 

Fkrtland.  Ore.  Los  Angeles  Houston 


NORTHERN  rirl 


Our  Electric  Traveling 
Cranes,  Electric  and  Air  Hoists 
and  Mono-Rail  Systems  will 
help  solve  the  problem  of  han- 
dling expense  by  substituting 
profit  for  wasteful  wages. 

Have  you  such  problems  ? 

GET  OUR  BULLETINS 


N 


OR.THER. 

ENGINEERING  WORKS 

DETROIT.  IVIICMIG/^N 


N 
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Bedford  Electric  Traveling  Crane* 

ALL   TYPES 

BEDFORD  FOUNDRY  MACHINE  CO.,  B^ord.  IimI. 

30  Church  Stretl,  Nev  Tork  2012  W.  13th  Strael,  Chk>|o 

1113  First  N.lion.l  Bank  BIdg.,  Pittshurih,  P>. 

2153  R.ilway  Eidi.nef  BIJi;..  Si.  Loui».   Mo. 


The  Alliance  Machine  Company 


Bucket    Handlii 


metric    Charsinj    and    Drawing 

ines 

nes,    Electric    Traveling    Ladle 

Electric    Strippers,    Hydraulic 


?clric    Soaking    Pit    Crant 

Machinery,    Riveters, 
Rolling   Mill    Machinery,    Scale   Cars,    Steam    Hammers 
Charging    Larries    and    Copper    Converting    Machinery 
MAIN    OFFICE    AND    WORKS:    ALLIANCE,    O. 


Northwest    Crawler    Crane 


awlcr 
plant; 


Northwest     Engineering     Company 
1236  Stager  BIdg.,  Chicago 


MlCircle  Crane 

Furnished  in  mounting  and  power  to 

suit  buyer's  requirements.  Write  us. 

The  Bvers  Machine  Co.,  330  Sycamore  St.,Raveniia,0. 

BuiUm  of  Auto-Cr,inci,  Truckrann,  Buckets,  Hoists,  etc. 


TRAVELING  CRANES 

ROEPER  CRANE  &  HOIST  WORKS 


"{©SHEPARQ 


Electric  hoists  in  capacities  to  10  tons — flo«.r  and  cage  control 
types.  Electric  Traveling  Cranes  to  30  tons.  Complete  Hono- 
raU    Syst(  


for    buUe 
SHEPARD   ELECTRIC   CRANE  &  HOIST  CO. 
356  Schuyler  Ave.,   Montour  Falls,   N.  Y. 


CRANES 

All 

Types 

WHITING 

CDRPDRATIDN 

HAPVEY-ILl..^U.S.A. 

Foundry 
Equipment 

Ellectric  Cranes 
and  Hoists 

The  Barber-Foster  Eng'r 
Cleveland,    O. 


Detroit 

Boston 

Cincinnati 


nM 


i 


A   Cut   Sioiic  Conti 


See    page    197 


*'One  of  the  Best 
Pieces  of 
Machinery 
We  Have  For 
Saving 
Expense" 


worts 

■   \,._ 

oni      of 

most    disaereeable    jobs    we 
to  contend  with,   and  when   it 
be    handled    with    a    crab    hue 

•■Whe 
coke,      b 

n    obliged 

to    trim    c 
1     material 

to  cood   advantage 

chine   works 

"For 

special 
£^ice 

Jobs     such 
of     thc°"a 

Rood  work.  This  i 
handling  cast  iron  pipe,  flttings. 
etc. :  in  fact,  any  kind  of  work 
performs  Batis- 
factorily. 

"The    machine    Is    one    of    the 
best  pieces  of '  machinery  we  have 

BuJUtin     40-T    fjives    complete 

detaiU. 

PAWLING    & 

HARNISCHFEGER    CO. 

3g01  Natioral  Ave..  Milwaukee.Wis 


IP-Oa'l  CORDUROY  CRANES 
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Judge  H^  Crane  Performance  for  Yourself 

Pick  out  any  or  all  kinds  of  work  that  a  locomotive 
crane  will  do  and  honestly  try  to  find  the  superior  of  a 
IJrownhoist.  Jud^eeach  crane  by  its  operating  speed, 
output  per  day,  years  of  trouble-free  service  or  any 
way  you  w  ill.  By  doing  so,  we  believe  you  will  realize 
why  Brownhoist  owners  are  so  universally  enthusiastic 
about  their  cranes. 

Letters  coming  to  us  almost  daily  from  Brown- 
hoist  owners  all  over  the  country  bear  out  this 
statement.  Some  praise  one  feature  of  their 
crane's  performance  and  some  another.  In 
short,  they  tell  us  that  their  Brownhoist  cranes 
are  giving  them  the  best  and  most  economical 
handling  service  they  have  ever  had. 

Part  of  the  unusual  satisfaction  ren- 
dered by  Brownhoist  cranes  is  due 
to   the  fact  that  there  is  a  size  and 
type  to  fit  every  need.   This,  w  ith  our 
complete  service  and  long  experience 
on  handling  problems  will 
enable  us  to  help  you  with 
yours.  Write  us  your  needs. 


1 


The  Brown  Hoisting  Machinery  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Iranch  Offices:  New  York,  Chicaeo.  Pittsburgh.  Sao  Francisco.  New  Orleans.   London.  Eng. 
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DEPENDABLE 

OS 

LOCOMOTIVE 
CRANES 

We  Build  the 
Crane  Best 
Suited  to 
Your  Needs 


Whether  you  need  a  crawling  tread,  a 

railroad  or  a  road  wheel  type  crane, 

you  get  the  quality  you  desire  in  O.  S. 

Dependables. 

Sturdy     service     characterizes     every 

O.  S.  Dependable  whether  it  is  to  be 

used  in  the  yard  or  on  the  road.   Heavy 

Orton  &  Steinbrenner  Co. 

Office:    608  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  111.  Factory:     Huntington,  Ind. 

Agents    in   All    Principal   Cities 


duty  under  adverse  conditions  has 
proved  the  mettle  (and  the  metal)  of 
these  cranes. 

We  can  show  you  how  to  efifect  real 
economy  in  your  yard  or  road  work — 
ask  our  engineers. 


FROM  THE  17  DIFFERENT  TYPES  OF 

INDUSTRIAL  CRANES 

YOU  CAN  SELECT  YOUR  EXACT  NEEDS 

\\'hether    for   operating 
on   rails,   crawling  trac- 
tor belts  or  broad  gauge 
tractor  wheels ;  in  capaci- 
ties from  5  to  200  tons, 
there  is  an  INDUS- 
TRIAL that  will  meet 
your    exact    require- 
ments. 


INDUSTRIAL 

Bay  City 


WORKS 

Michigan 


BROWNING 

A   Giant's    strength 

with  a 
Wizard's    daftncM 


THE   BROWNING    COMPANY 

S«w    Tart  Silt    Lsko   Cltj 

PoitlUKJ  I/oi  Anfdn 

Blnslnstuni  MontrMl 

-        -  Se«ttl« 

C.  Cbl«« 


LOCOMOTIVE 
CRANES 


MOTORBLOC 

The   "Motor    Driven-    Chain    Holat 

SAVES  TIME,  MONEY  &  LABOR 

Light— Portable— Mechanically  Rlrtat 

■Write  tor   Bulletin  S-101. 
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For 

Happy  and  Profitable 
Material  Handling 
Dnring  the  New  Year 

^   \\  /  / 


"The  Hoist  that  operates 
in  the  Minimum  Headroom^ 


SIMPLE— RUGGED—SAFE 
What   Are    Your  Requirements? 


1 


11 


HtAUKOOM    l!I  (M  IKI  MfVrS 


CAPACITIES— 


without  Trolley.  Floor  Operated. 
IMalu  Trollcv,  Floor  Operated. 
Hand  Cleared,  Floor  Operated. 
.Motor  Driven,  Floor  Operated. 
Slotor  Driven,  Cage  Operated 
for  A.    C.   or   D.   O. 

i   on   Sta 


J[merlcan£ngmeennff(pmpai]^ 

Aramingo  and  Cumberland  Strrets.  Pliiladefphia.  Pa. 


|H|Hi  H^^B  ^^^9 

Moists  and 

fri%OLLEVS 

gTRONG  •  DURABLE  •  EFFICIENT 

g-                           All  Sl^vk,  ^nd  S.ze^ 
E                                Catalof   on  R.quc^t 

WANNA  ENGINEERING  WORKS 

illi 

1  la 

.  ^^^^^^^^^     Simple — Powerful 

Dake     hoists     are     simple, 
powerful     and,     above    all, 
safe.      They    are    provided 
with  a  positive  limit  switch. 
The  worm  gear  acts  as  an 
effective    brake    making    it 
impossible  for  a  load  drop. 
Made  with   chains   or   wire 
cable  and  in  hook  or  trolley 
types  in  capacities  up  to  lo 
tons. 

The  Dake  Engine 
Company 

Grand  Haven,  Mich. 

FORD 

"Eibloc 


These  hoists  have  80%  efficiency.  For  ex- 
ample, an  eighty-two  pound  pull  on  the  chain 
of  a  1-ton  Tribloc  will  lift  a  ton.  Made  in 
capacities  from  J4  to  20  tons. 

Write  for  Catalog  6-B 
FORD  CHAIN  BLOCK  CO.,  2nd  &  Diamond  Sts.,  Phila.,  Pa. 

Overseas  Refresentative—AWicd   Machinery  Co. 

of  America.  90   Wall  Street,   New  York,  N.  Y.       291-D 
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Link-Belt 

Electric  Hoists 

Save     time,     money     and 

labor  in  handling  materials. 

Require      small      headroom. 

All   working  parts  enclosed 

and  fully  accessible. 

One  man  and  a  Link-Belt  Hoist 

can     handle     pieces     that     would 

ordinarily  require  an  entire  crew. 

Send  for  catalog  No.  380. 

Link-Belt  Company 

PUladelphla  Cklcago 

Offwet  in  principal  iHHa 


M    TRADE      M  A  RK    -yC    -r 
U  N  D  Y 
ESTABLISHED      1869      -*- 


^e,--^: 


ELECTRIC 

HOISTS 
FOR 

ECONOMY 


SEND   FOR 
BULLETIN 


J.  S.  MUNDY  HOISTING  ENGINE  CO. 
Newark,   New  Jersey 


THE     MOTOHOIST 

The  standardized  electric  hoist,  with 
standard  electrical  equipment.  Qual- 
ity construction.  Malleable  trolley 
frames,  cut  steel  gears,  y^,  Yz  and 
I  ton. 
The  Drake  Manufacturing  Co.,  Inc. 

Est.    1897  Friendship,   N.  Y. 


L       Everedy  Electric  Hoists 


14   to  3  Ton  Capacity 

LIGHT    WEIGHT 

QUICK   SPEED 

LOW   PRICED 


Reading  Chain  &  Block  Corp. 


nes — Electric    Hoists 

Chain    Hoists 
READING,   PA. 


MORRIS    HOISTS 

A«k  for  Book  5007,  It  Is  FuU  of  Data 

HERBERT  MORRIS  INCORPORATED 

7   Lawrence  Place,   Buffalo,   N.   Y. 


In  the  Electric  Hoist  Field 

EUCLID 

Spells  Durability,  Efficiency  and  Satisfaction 

THE    EUCUD    CRANE    &    HOIST    CO. 

EUCLID,    OHIO 

^^  Ti 

V^        TH 


ARMINGTON 


With  hand  or  electric  hoists — 

TEE  RAIL  CARRIER 

raveling  Cranes 
Jib  Cranes 

I  Beam  Trolleys 

THE  ARMINGTON  ENGINEERING  CO.,  Eucim.  0. 


H'lST  'ER  UP"  with  a  "STAMP' 


STAMP  HOISTS 

Stamp  Electric  Hoist  Co. 

S   East  (JOtli   Place,   Cleveland,  Ohio 


mm 


Ohio  Lifting  Magnets 

are  indestructible 


The  Ohio  Electric  &  Controller  Co. 

CLEVELAND.  OHIO 


HOISTS  &  CRANES 

Electric  and  Pneumatic 
Capacities  V4  to  10  Toiu 

"Detroit   Hoists"  have  been  on  market 
20     years.      Thousands     in     daily     use. 

Detroit   Hoist   &   Machine  Co. 
Detroit,   Mich. 


^^yZiiliitmi-miUiiHi  teliiWl  limljtil  1]jm4hiI  i44Hii]^  iw 


MACHINES 


(^yTomS^ceivwgCrudQRubber 
to  Shipping  ^/wished  Tires 
CieVQlanaTvamrails  cat 
Material  HandlixKf  Costs 
in  and  between  J^eru^^^ 
Operation  in  the  Tito  Mill. 

The  system  is  so  flexible  that  it  can 
be  run  to  and  over  any  machine — 
to  any  part  of  the  building  or  yard. 
Can  be  quickly  suspended  from  any 
ceiling — in  all  kinds  of  buildings — 
reserving  the  valuable  floor  space  for 
other  purposes  than  transportation. 
We  have  representatives  in  every 
section  of  the  country.     They  vv^ould 


like  to  talk  over  your  problems  vv^ith 


C\.t\t\-KHD 


SYSTEM 

HAND  OR-ELECTRIC 


you. 


C\£VEL?sNQ  YiYJECTTOC  TRXMRML 

IHE.  C\£\Y,\.\>ro  Cft»^  fc  V.KC\>^tYlTt^G  Co. 

VhcKurFt  Qh\o. 


Sales  Offices: 


241)1   Chestnut  Strcc 

Philadelphia 

1309    Pine   Street 

St.   Louis,   Mo. 


we  BIdy.  500    Arch    St. 

III.  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

1-19    E.    Larucd   St. 
Dctrvit,    Mich. 


IT  MAJIES  POSSIBLE  A  CONSTANT  EASIUT  HANDLED  FLOW  OF  PRODVCUON 
THROUGHOUT  THE  TIRE  AXILL  FROM  CUVDE  INTAME  TO  FINISHED  PRODUCT 


CRANES 

real,  honest  -  to  -  good- 
ness ones  that  you  can 
depend  upon  twenty- 
four  hours  a  day,  365 
days  in  a  year. 

Have  you  our  catalog;? 


HAND  OR 
ELECTRIC 


\«\V«l\\V.S 
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The    If 

V  ULCAIN       WILKES-BARRE 

LOCOMOTIVE  S' 

Built  for  icrvice  and  give  it 

VULCAN   IRON   WORKS                       Wilke.-Barre,   Pa. 
E.t.    1849 
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PLYMOUTH 

Gasoline  Locomotives 
For    All    Industrial    Haulage 


riie    Fnte-Iti>ot-llenth   Co. 
IMyniontli,  Olilo,   V.  S.  A. 


h 


Gasoline  Industrial  Tractors 

The  Towmotor  Company 

Cleveland  Ohio 


I 


n:r^1^  ^^  INUU5 1  RIAL 

OGuZCV       TRACTORS  &  TRUCKS 


compared    with 

truckins. 

See    our    page    In    De- 


:rucks       ^M 


THE  BAKER  R&L  CO.  Clevelana.O. 


ATLAS 

TRUCKS  AND  TRACTORS 


nr-i^ 


Platform,    Elevatlntr    and    Crane    Trucks 

Profitable  mobile  units  which  will  effectively  re- 
duce labor  costs  on  any  material  handling  job 
within  their  capacity — designed  and  built  in  elevat- 
ing types,  low  platform.  Storage  Battery  Mine  and 
Industrial  Locomotives  for  any  gauge.  Rocker 
side  dump  or  end  dump  with  or  without  Electric 
Drivfr;— in  fact  every  conceivable  internal  trans- 
portation problem  is  minimized  by  .^tlas  Haulage 
Equipment. 

Ask  for  bulletin  1207. 

THE  ATLAS  CAR  &  MFG.  CO. 

ENGINEERS  MANUFACTURERS 

1140  IVANHOE  ROAD,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


Roller  Bearing  Trucks  and  Cars 


All   Kinds 
for    All    Purposes 
CHASE   FOUNDRY   &   MFG.    CO.,    Columbus,    Ohio 


J' 

l^^A  for  any  track — any  style 

j^H^^_  — maximum       strength — 

m^^^  mfDimaro  weight. 
*^^^  Catalog    on    requegt. 

LEWIS-SHEPARD  COMPANY 
564  E.  First  St.  Boston,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 


Stackers  Jaeklifts 

r  f  e  c  t    Portable  In    66    models    to    at 

EleTBtorB.     Hand    or  erery    need.      Gapac- 

mectric   Power  Itlea  up  to  8000  lbs. 
Platforms 

With    steel    legs 


up    10     OUUU    109.  -—Aft 


Electric    Industrial 

ELWEIX-PARKER5 

For    luterdepartment    Haulage 

TRUCKS  and  TRACTORS 

adopted  as  aUndard  by  large  nsers. 
Types  to  meet  every  transfer  re- 
All  parts  Interchsnge- 


The    ElweU-Parker   Electric    Co. 


Clevelaad,  Ohio 


TRACK  SWITCHES 

EASTON    CAR    &    CONSTRUCTION    CO. 

EASTON,  PENN. 


CARS 


FLAT— BOX— GONDOLA— HOPPER 


Cars  for  industrial  companies  to  run 
on  all  public  lines. 

(Fun  ICC,  ARA  speclflcatiou) 

Designed  and  manufactured  to  your 
order,  embodying  all  your  special  re- 
quirements for  most  economical  hand- 
ling of  materials. 

PROMPT  SHIPMENT 

We  specialize  on  small  orders  of  2  to 
100  cars. 

The  Gregg  Company,  Ltd. 

Car  Work*  at  Hackensack,  N.  J. 
Sale.   Office:   69   Wall  Street.  New  York  City 
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oo  the  maricet 
THE  GRIMES  JOLT  ROLLOVER 

MOLDING  MACHINE 

GRIMES  MOLDING  MACHINE  CO. 
5738  Hasiings  Si.  Dttroii.  Mich. 


FOUNDRY     MOLDING     MACHINES 

MODERN  STANDARD  SPECIAL 

POURING  DEVICES  LIGHT  CRANES 

ARCADE  MANUFACTURING   CO. 

Freeport,  111.,  U.  S.  A. 


Molding  Machines 

for  production  and 
jobbing  castings 

Wm.    H.    NichoUs    Co.,    Inc., 

4  CoUege  Place  Brooklyn,  N.  T. 


SAND-BLASTS 

DUST  ARRESTERS 
A  TYPE  AND  SIZE  FOR 
EVERY    REQUIREMENT 

World's  Largest  Manufacturer 


o.  Box  see 


J.  W.  PAXSON  CO. 

PHILADELPHIA.   PA 

FOUNDRY 

SAND 

FACING    SUPPLIffll 

ElQDIPMBaJT 


I(0/kN 


Sand    Cutten 
Sand  BUit        O^ 
Dust    Arrester* 


Molding    Machine*  Cora 

Truck!        Pouring  Jaeketa        Snap  Flaaka 
Pattern    Compound  Charging    Bnckata 


The   American    Foundry   Equipment    Company 
Marlin-RockweU    Building,    Nev    York 


SLY 


SAND  BLAST 

Dust  Arresters 

Tumbling   Mills — Core   Ovens — Cupolas 
The  W.  W.  Sly  Mfg.  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


Our   Sandslinger — 

wiU    ram    ten    cubic    feet    of    >i 

md    per 

minute    in    mould*    of      1 

'' 

Writ*    for 

tb*   d*taiU.                                           II 

2541 

CBMdli 

The  Beardsley  &  Piper  Company                1 

Manufacturer*    of    Foundry    Machinery 
North  Keeler  Avenue                        Chicago,  lUinoit 

D  KepreientiUvM  Hugh  P.i*  PmkUt  Co..  Olhiwt.  OnUrlB.  Ctrnd..       | 

ASSURE  YOURSELF   OF 

UNiFORMn'HiGH  QuamY  I 

,    ■  ,        BY  SPECIFYING 
Unexcelled  CAPE  MAT 

for  inoldinA.  cores  SANDfl 

and  sacnd  bleist. 

CAPE  MAY  SAND  CO. 

^12WashiTj5tonSt,      Cape  Nay  City,         N.J.^ 


ova         rOR   BETTER    RESULTS 
smcA        MOLDING     SANDBLASTING 
THE  PORTAGE  SILICA  COMPANY 

VOUNCSTOWN,  OHIO  y 


/^iS(^ 


'^mF.^m 


GRAPHITE    —    Imi 
Dome*tic — Crude     ( 

For  AU  Purpoae* 


Molding   Sands 
Sand   Blast   Sand 


Foundry   SuppUas   and   Eqal*- 
New  York  Bastoa 


Save  labor  expeii*e.  Redoce  amoant  of  new  Band  and  binder  re- 
quired. Thp  SlmpflOD  Iniensive  Foundry  Mixer  permita  of  a  mail- 
mum  capecitj  with  a  minimum  cost  of  operation  and  maintenance. 
It  ImproveB  quality  of  the  castings  by  a  more  pfflclent  mlxlnc  of 
facings  core  sand  and  other  foundry  aand  mixtures.  Pays  for  Itself 
In  an  incredibly  short  time.  Detail*? 
National  Engrtocering  Co..  S49  W.  Washington  St.,  Chicago,  IIL 


w  AWTtKATiB  Always  in  Stock 

Hachines 

Original,   Most   Efficient    and   Economical 
HOEVEL  MANUFACTURING  CORPORATION 

Controlled  by  L.  0.  Koven  and  Brother,  160  Ogden  A»e..  Jersey  Oly,  N.  J. 
Cleveland    Office,    501    Ulmer    Building 


SHOT-BLAST 


YOIR    CASTINGS 


e    Globe    Steel    Abrnaive 

iFonnerl.v   The  Globe   Steel   Co.] 
Mnnxfleia.    Ohio 
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X  I    r  fl    r STERLING  ON  A WHEEl^ARROW  MEANS  MORE  THAN  STERLING  ON  SILVER 

Jl LiVLiii>j  fini/i/i^uiiiviwft  wn 

Milwaukee Wisconsin 


ikdi 
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No  One  Man  with  a  Shovel,  Can  Fill  Up  a 

SANDHOG 


Alwavs  ready  for  more 


With  Moulding  Sand 
While  it  is  in  Motion 


In  addition  to  its  speed  in 
sifting,  it  is  light  in  weight; 
can  be  easily  moved  wher- 
ever necessary;  is  readily  ad- 
justed to  any  height;  accom- 
modates any  standard  Riddle 
up  to  20"  in  diameter  and  its 
power  consumption  is  small. 

We  make  sifters  for  Liquids 
and  Dry  Materials  of  all 
kindS; 

Why  not  arrange  for  a  dem- 
onstration or  Free  Trial? 

VIBRATING  MACHINERY  CO. 


Incorporated 
J.lok.«on 
CHICAGO 


Bonlevard 


Metal  Stamping- 
Dies,  Tools. 


LJEAVY   duty   tumbling  barrels   can   safely   be 
-"•of  the  Globe  Tilting  type.     The  advantage 
of   quick  loading,  unloading   and  easy  inspection 
are  obvious. 

Hundreds  of  installations  of  Globe  Heavy  Duty 
Tilting  Tumbling  Barrels  have  been  in  service 
for  years  without  repairs  and  have  established 
unit  costs  for  tumbling  that  are  astoundingly 
low. 

Send  for  The  Tumbling  Book. 
THE  GLOBE  MACHINE  &  STAMPING  CO. 

1250  West  76th  St.,  Cleveland 


Dcceniber  27,   1923 


Fro«l 
WetPam 


THE  FROST  MFG.  CO. 

112    W.    Aduns    St.  Work* 

Chicago,    III.  GalMburc, 
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PATTERNS 

For    Hand    or    Machine    Mold- 
ing from  Any  Wood  or  Metal, 
of    Any    Shape    or    Any    Size. 

MUMMERT  DIXON  CO.,  Hanover,  Pa. 

i 


RIDDLING   ECONOMY 


attested  by  the  i 
by  the  InrffCHt  foundricH  In  (lio  ( 
und  grcatf-r  iirndiictlori  iin*an  unytliing  to  you,  write 


-DIAMOND- 


MOULDING  EQUIPMENT  —  FOUNDRY 
SUPPLIES 


DIAMOND  CLAMP  &  FLASK  CO. 

RICHMOND  North    14th  A   F  Su.  INDIANA 


ESTABLISHIJID    18T1 


iThe^Sl  Automatic  Tumbling  Barrel 

|r  will  save  at  least 

l|  50%  of  Labor  in  Your  Tumbling  Room 

f.  SEE  OUR. ADVERTISEMENT  IN  FIRST  ISSUE  EACH  MONTH 

iTHE  IDEAL   CONCRETE  MACHINERY   CO.  ,, 

,^;.  5004  Spring  Grove  Avenue  'M 

CINCINNATI  OHIO  U<  S.  A 


Blowers  Exhausten 

The  Connersville  Blower  Co. 

Connertville,  Ind. 
Boosters  Meters  Pumps 


• 


Many  of  our  customers  are  graduates  from  the  school  of  the  "Just 
As  Good  As."    They  will  never  go  back. 

In  Crucibles  the  Best  Is  Economy. 
McCULLOUGH-DALZELL  CRUCIBLES 

Forty  Years'  Leadership 

McCULLOUGH-DALZELL  CRUCIBLE  CO.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


• 


Since  1859 


motai7  PoBttlv.  Blowtrt  for  air  pmmm  ot  Um  Uuid  teo  ponui* : 
Oa*  Pumpa   for   tame  pr«estiro« ;    Vacoom    Poinpa 
aiH)  Rotary  Pumpa  for  heads  of  200  feet  or  laM. 
CutaloKt  and  help  you  wltb  yoar  problema. 

THE  P.  H.  &  F.  M.  ROOTS  CO. 

CHICAGO        CONNERSVILLE.    IND.        NEW    YORK 


Why  experiment? 

Use  Belleviie  Furnaces 

and  get  assured  results. 
BELLEVUE  INDUSTRIAL  FURNACE  CO. 
DETROIT,    MICH. 


Baily  Electric  Brass  Melting  Furnaces 
Electric  Heat  Treating  Furnaces 

THE  ELECTRIC  FURNACE  CO. 

SALEM,    OHIO 


^ 


S  C  &  H 

Industrial  Furnaces  and 
Furnace  Room  Accessories 

THE  STRONG  CARLISLE  & 
HAMMOND  CO.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


any    other   indu 


appli< 
t    of'  high 


ELECTRIC  FURNACES-RESISTANCE  WIRES  AND  PYROMETERS 
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'wy^iJ^^o  Automatic  Furnaces  Are  Desirable 


R^p. :   Gibbons  Bros,,   Ltil,,  Dm! 


METALLURGICAL   FURNACE 
EQUIPMENTS 


FULLER  ENGINEERING  COMPANY 

FCIAERTON,    PA. 


DETROIT    ^<S^,c 

rOKEMOST  FOUNDRIES  FURNACES 

ROLUNG  MOXS.  SHELTERS   AND  REFINERS 

Detroit  Electric  Furnace  Co.,  Detroit,  Mkh. 


HEAT  TREATING  FURNACES 

Oil  and  Combination  Bnmers 
Tanks — Pumps — Compressors — Blowers 


Advance    Furnace    & 


Engineering    Company 

Pittsburch 


5«feM^,Ji«ap5'-i  'i^mssm'^. 


S\@ 


1at&Jones&0.inc. 


,  EFFICIENT-INDUSTRIAL  A 

e^FURNACESoV 

^f^  f NBORM  TEMPERCTVRE-HAXUIUM  O/TPUT- MINIMUM  FUEL  COST.   ^^ 


'COMBUSTION' 


.^ 


ace® 


Ten  Stondard^izes  >l6to  24  Tons  Capacity 
Most  Rapid  and  efficient  for  making 


Carbide,  Ferro- Alloy 


ro-AUoye  etc. 
PrrTSBDBCH  EiaCTRIC  FURNACE  CORPOBAruW 
P.O.  Box  U25.  PITTSBURCH.  PA. 


<$as  andOU  Bfedlfeal 


Buy    a   Sta 
they   last    1 


SIANMRD  Itli  IMBINEEWNG  W  .^ 
Petroit,Mtcl:^t^atvt;.S.A. 


W.  E.  MOORE  &  CO.,  ENG'RS 

PITTSBURGH,  U.  S.  A. 


Deaignt  and  Supervision  of 
ROLUNO  MILL,  FORGE  SHOP,  FOUNDRY  AND  MINE  INSTAL- 
LATIONS, POWER  PUNTS  AND  HEAVY  INDUSTRIAL  POWER 
APPLICATIONS,  ELECTRIC   FURNACES  FOR  STEEL,  IRON 
AND  BRASS 


FUEL 
OIL 


FURNACES 


GAS 


Oil,  Gas  and  Combination  Burners 

Oil   Pumps  and  Tanks  Blowers  and  Compressors 

Complete    Heat    Treating    Equipment 

THE  ECONOMY  FURNACE  COMPANY 

Fuel  Oil  and  Oat  Engineers 
CHICOPEE  MASS. 


ELECTRIC  FURNACES 


and      refining      Iron 


"GREAVES-ETCHELLS"     for     i 

and  Steel. 

FAST  MELTING  ACID  LINED  FURNACES. 
ELECTRICALLY    HEATED:— Core    and    Mold    Drying    Ovens. 


ELECTRIC  FURNACE  CONSTRUCTION  CO. 

lOlS   Chestnut    St.,    Phila.,   Pa. 


IL 


ERGUSON-IUOP  f  URNiiCEf 


POP     WEAT    TREATING   AND     FOBCINC 
/AUTOMATIC    on     COMTINUOLIS     WILL    REDUCE    FUEL   AMD 

L/i.Dori    corrr 

FEUOUSrON       FURIN/\CE     COlMPAISiY 


TOLEDO  -   OHIO 


MEW     VORK. 
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2  Rockwell  Rotary  Furnaces 

Like  above  cut,  each  anneals  2^^  to  5  tons  of  heavy  stampings  per  hour;  approx. 
dimensions,  27  ft.  over  all,  6  ft.  largest  O.  D.,  5  ft.,  6  in.  I.  D.  exclusive  of  lining. 
Tapered  opening,  4  ft.  6  in.  at  base. 

2  Mesta  Nd.  2  5- Arm  Picklers 

Steam  operated.    Capacity:  2000  lb.  per  arm. 

For  details   and  prices   address   Purchasing    Agent. 

E.  G.  BUDD  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

25th  &  HUNTING  PARK  AVE.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

For  Accurate 
Heat  Treating, 

PV^iflk  ''*'  ^'  '  ''^''^BwSm 

"AMERICAN" 

GAS  FURNACES 

fTrite    to    our    Engi- 
neering   Dept. 

American 
Gas  Furnace  Co. 

Elizabeth,   N.   J. 

The   Hawley    Down    Draft 
Furnace  Co. 

■  UILDER8  OF  THE  ORIGINAL  DOWN-DRAFT  SMOKE- 
LESS  FURNACE   AND   THE   HAWLEY. SCHWARTZ 
METAL   FURNACE,   FORMERLY   OF  CHICAGO. 

EASTON.  PA. 


SALES  AGENTS  AND  ENGINEERS 

Sepresentinj   a   Urge   nnml 

twerl  contracting  tbroagk 

for   all   types  of   industrial 

ttraliMtd  rtiftntibUity  for  frtratt  ftaot  r»- 

tults. 

Out  »f   Flame— PrtgrtMt 

American  Inilu»tri«I  Fumcce  Corp. 

IBS    Devonihir*    St 


HAGAN 

ELECTRIC  FURNACES 


Hagan  Electric  Furnaces  of  stand- 
ard construction  are  the  embodi- 
ment of  high  quality  materials, 
rugged  construction  and  engineer- 
ing foresight.  Permanent  furnace 
foundations  are  not  required. 
Built  in  many  sizes. 

Our  catalog  contains  interesting 
facts — Send  for  Bul- 
letin E.  F.  4 

GEORGE  J.  HAGAN  CO. 

Furnace  and  Combustion  Engineers. 
PITTSBURGH 

r   Yoric  Detroit  Los   Angeles  Chic 
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Your  Fuel  Oil  Burners 

The  MULTIPLE  SPRAY  burner 
produces  a  spray  which  gives  the 
quickest  and  most  complete  com- 
bustion just  where  it  is  needed.  And 
it  rarely  clogs  even  with  the  poorest 
oil.  Let  us  send  a  circular. 
Liquid    Fuel    Engineering    Co. 

Detroit,    Mich. 


352S    Grati< 


The  purchase  of  a  MAHRVEL  Blue  Oil  Burn- 
ing Torch,  Rivet  Forge  or  Furnace  is  distinctly 
and  absolutely  a  plant  economy.  Original 
orders  always  bring  repeat  orders. 

MAHR   MANUFACTURING   COMPANY 

Minneapolis,  U.  S.  A. 


Johnston  Oil  Burning  Torches — Rugged  Design — 
Light  Weight — Tremendous  capacity — Light  in- 
stantly— Burn  steadily. 

Also 

Rivet  Forges — Furnaces — Blowers. 

Automatic   Oil   Shut-off   Valves. 

JOHNSTON  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

961    East    Henn    Ave.  Minneapolis 


C/^CDCX    FUEL  OIL 
rLIHiiXUi      BURNERS 

FOR    EVERY    TYPE    OF 
INDUSTRIAL    FURNACE 

Write     our      engineering 

department       for       facte 

about  *'Cimomical  furnace 

alteration. 

JOHN  FOERST  4  SONS 
Bayonne.  N.  J. 


Steiner-Built  and 

Steiner-Installed 

We  consider  an  oven  a  heat  machine. 
As  such  it  is  not  complete  without  the 
motors,  conveyors,  doors,  ventilating  and 
control  devices,  etc.,  which  it  requires  to 
do  its  work.  That  is  why  we  build  each 
unit  as  a  machine,  and  why  we  adapt  it  to 
your  problem  as  any  manufacturer  would 
adapt  a  special  machine  to  your  needs. 

Japanning,  Core  Baking,  etc. 

Write  for  details. 

E.  E.  Steiner  &  Co.,  Inc. 

BUILDERS   OF  OVENS  FOR  34  YEARS 


2-16  Avenue  C 


Newju-k,  N,  J. 


P  R  O  D  XJ  C  T  1  O  M 

Maehler  Multiple-Pass*  Conveyor  Ovens,  de- 
signed for  quantity  production  of  small  parts 
with  low  labor,  power  and  fuel  costs. 


The  loading  and  unloading  re- 
quires but  two  girl  operators. 
This  conveyor  automatically 
dips  and  bakes  1400  lbs.  ot 
castings  per  hour  27000  pieces 
per  eight-hour  day  at  a  fuel 
cost  of    $2.00. 

The  results  are  typical  of  our 
cost   reduction   methods. 


A  Maehler  Multiple-Pass' 
Oven  fitted  to  your  product 
will  result  in  an  immediate 
and  decided  operating  cost 
saving.  We  will  be  glad  to 
advise  you. 

These  ovens  are  mechanically 
perfect,  of  high  grade  work- 
manship, and  give  uninter- 
rupted service. 


PAUL  MAEHLER  COMPANY 

2210     \V.     I,AKE     STREET,     CHICAGO 

EASTER.M    REPRESENTATIVE 
Ralph  C.   Schoar^,   B2I   Granite  BMc.   Rochester.  N.  Y. 
'Registered 


ANTHONY  NEBULYTE  OIL  AND  GAS  BURNERS 

The  first  free  acting  nebulizers  ever  applied  to  Industrial 
furnaces.  Built  with  exquisite  accuracy  to  meet  the  exact 
requirements  of  every  application.  60,000  Installations. 
Improve  your  furnaces  and  start  right — AT  THE  COM- 
BUSTION  END. 

THE  ANTHONY  CO.,   LONG   ISLAND  CITY,    N.  Y. 


€}^t  9!ron  age  totjsl^ciS  all  ttjs 
reaDcrji  and  aDbcrttjscrji  a  jHcrr^ 
Cl^rtjstmajs  anu  i^appv  i^ctu  ^car. 


Save  on  Industrial  Baking 


UinttT  Foun- 
dry Equipment 
Manufacturers 
Association. 


In  all  industrial  baking — japans, 
etc.,  cores  and  molds,  electrical 
apparatus — the  efficient  heat  in- 
sulation, proper  ventilation  and 
quick  heating  of  Young  Broth- 
ers' ovens  save  money  every 
hour.  They  use  either  coke, 
oil.  steam,  gas  or  electric  heat- 
ing. 
Ask  for  complete  catalogue. 


Youn^   Brothers   Companu 

Detroit  Michigan  ' 

0SO4   Mack   Aveniie 

Dlltrlet  SalM  OtBoaa:     20    K.    Jackson   Boulerard.    Chlcaga 
730    Endrwcn    Bids.,    ClFTrland 
52   Vanilert>llt  Ave..  New  York 
704    PoMlac  Bldg..    St.    Loull 
807    Ban    Fernando    Bide-.    Loa    Aogelai 
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550  Lbs.  of  Cores 
Every  10  Minutes 


j- 


V 


Gehnrich  Ovens  arc 
available  for  core- 
baking,  drying,  ja- 
panning, enameling 
and  similar  uses,  util- 
izing oil,  gas,  elec- 
tricity or  steam  as 
fuel. 

Our  brochure  shoics 
some  of  the  hundreds 
of  diverse  items  being 
finished  in  the  Gehn- 
rich Oven  now. 

Ask  for  your  copy 
when  you  write. 


^- 


.r 


This  Gehnrich  Oven  is  designed  to  bake 
cores  by  a  semi-continuous  process.  The 
oven  holds  fifteen  trucks  which  are  passed 
through  in  a  train.  A  loaded  truck  car- 
rying approximately  550  lbs.  of  cores  is 
placed  in  the  oven  every  10  minutes,  and 
as  soon  as  the  oven  is  fully  loaded,  a 
truckload  of  finished  cores  is  discharged 
at  the  same  interval.  The  baking  time 
for  each  load  is  2^^  hours. 

The  experience  of  the  foundry  superin- 
tendent with  the  inefficiency  and  incon- 
venience of  the  old  style  brick  ovens  led 
to  the  selection  of  a  Gehnrich  for  this  in- 
stallation. 


@? 


INDIRECT  HEAT  OVEN 

lONC  ISLAND  CITY,  NEW  YORK 

OflCAOO  OFna 327 SOUTH lA SAILES^ 
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G-E  Direct-Heat  Units 
For  Industrial  Ovens 


By  combination  of  G-E  Direct-Heat 
Units,  your  requirements  for  the 
utilization  of  electric  heat  over  a 
wide  and  varying  range  can  be  met 
to  your  complete  satisfaction. 
G-E  Industrial  Heating  Specialists 
are  at  your  service. 


General  Electric  Company 
Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


These  units  are  100%  efficient  in  converting 
electric  energy  into  heat  that  speeds  production 
and  reduces  spoilage  in  japaning,  drying  and 
baking  ovens. 

G-E  Direct-Heat  Units  are  compact,  easily 
installed  and  their  flexibility  makes  possible 
the  most  desirable  location  of  each  individual 
heater. 

The  General  Electric  Company,  in  its  work  of 
perfecting  the  application  of  electric  heat  for 
industrial  uses,  developed  this  heater  in  which 
the  ribbon  is  continuous,  thereby  reducing 
the  number  of  mechanical  connections  to  the 
minimum. 


3ENEKAL  ELECTRIC 
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THE  OVEN   EQUIPMENT  &  MFG.  CO. 

NEW     HAVEN,     CONN. 

"CRAWFORD  SECTIONAL"  OVENS  Heated  with  O™,  ENCLOSED    FLAME    GAS    BURNERS   or   ELECTRICITT 
<>««•  Carried  In  Stock  and  Built  to  M«et  RaquinmuiU  of  Maaul  .ctur.r..    Builder,  of  AU-Steel  Ovea  Truck,  with  R.lUr 


GRINDLE 


POWDERED 

FUEL 
EQUIPMENT 

TTrtu   for    Informatim 


Grindle    Fuel    Eqiupment    Co.,    Harvey, 

•CBBIDIAET  Of   WHITINO  CORPORATION  (Ohlc«|D  8a 


UNION  STSEtea^TING  CO. 

PIT\TSBURGH7P/«^. 

ANNEALINOM^eBOTTOHS 

ACID  'tok'EH^HEARTH 

STEElS&ii^lNCS 


DRYERS 
and  KILNS 

STEEL   PLATE   WORK 
SPECIAL  MACHINERY 


We       Solicit       your 
for      work      of      this 


inquiry 
nature. 


McGANN  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  INC. 

RICHLAND    AVE.   AND    PENN.    R.    R. 
New   York  Works:    York,   Pa.  Chicago 


Pulverized  Coal 
Equipment  k 
successfully  applied 
to  many  different 
types  of  furnace. 
What  type 
have  you? 

THEHOLBECK  ENGINEERING  COMPANY 

Marshall  Bldg.,  Public  Square 
CLEVELAND  OHIO,  U.  S.  A. 

England:   34-3S   Norfolk    St.,   Strand,    London,  W.   C.  2 

(See  OUT  advertisement  in  last  ioeeJc^s  and  next  week's  issues^) 


PUly 


;,f„?IZED  COAUSVSy 

■'^  USE  FROM  COAST  TO  COAST 


FUEL  ECONOMY 


Savings  of  from  25  %  to  50%  in  fuel  are 
common  experienc<;s  of  users  of  the  Hol- 
beck  Pulverized  Coal  Systems — and  the 
salient  feature  of 

Uninterrupted  Service 

is  assured  by  providing  spare  operating 
parts,  in  place — entirely  eliminating  shut- 
downs. 

Write  to  our  engineers  for  full  particulars. 

THE  BONNOT  COMPANY 

Canton,  Ohio 


ooooooooooooooooo 

This  Steel  Turning  Crusher 
Paid  for  Itself  in  5  Months 

A  large  automobile  manufacturing  concern  (name 
on  request)  says  that  the  American  Ring  Steel 
Turning  Crusher  paid  for  Itself  in  five  months  and 
netted  the  company  $5,415.80  net  profit  the  first 
year.  This  crusher  increased  the  value  of  steel 
turnings  by  reducing  them  to  short  shoveling 
stock.      Write  for  complete  details. 

AMERICAN  PULVERIZER  CO. 

•'We  Crush  Evtrythirxg" 


18th  AND  AUSTIN  STREETS 


ST.  LOUIS,  U.  S.  A. 
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The  Speedometer 
of  Industry 

liiiProducN  meter 

More  than  a  Counter — 
A  Measure  of  Production 

PRODUCTION  facts! 
These  you  must  have 
at  hand  at  a  moment's  no- 
tice, if  you're  going  to 
figure  safe  on  close  com- 
petition. The  Producti- 
meter  is  easily  applied  to 
almost  any  machine  to 
count  or  measure  produc- 
tion— and  it  gives  you,  in- 
stantly and  accurately, 
good  large  plain  figures 
on  which  to  base  your  esti- 
mates and  your  costs. 

Then  The  Productimeter 
keeps  the  time  and  ma- 
terials that  go  into  every 
job  in  line  with  the  esti- 
mates. Over-runs,  slow 
operations,  and  miscount- 
ing mean  waste  that  eats 
heavily  into  your  profit. 
The  Productimeter  affords 
the  way  to  stop  this  waste. 
It  shows  at  all  times 
whether  the  estimate 
standard  is  being  main- 
tained. 

Check  your  figures  against 
The  Productimeter  and  be 
sure  you're  right!  Let  us 
send  you  one  for  30  days' 
free  trial. 

J  ■■.■63S  Buffum  St.       MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 


G  ALVANIZIN  G 
KETTLES 

ANNEALING 
BOXES 

SEND  US  YOUR  INQUIRIES 

MILLARD     F.     WILFONG 
IRON     WORKS    COMPANY 

PHILADELPHIA,  U.  5.  A. 

BRisfOLS  RECORDS 

"ARE  ACCURATE 


obtained  with  Bristol's 
Recording  Instruments 
are  the  best  means  of 
keeping  temperatures, 
pressures  and  electric 
consumption  where 
they  will  give  maxi- 
mum economies. 


THE  BRISTOL  CO.,  Waterbury.  Conn. 

Branch  Offices: 

Boston,  New  York.  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  Detroit,  Chicago, 

St.    Louis,   San   Francisco 


HARDNESS  TESTING 


The  SCLEROSCOPE 

{International  Standard) 
Direct  readiDg  can  be 
operated  by  anyone  with 
great  rapidity.  Measures 
softest  metals  and  hardest 
Bteels  without  adjustment. 
Send  for  our  booklet,  free. 

The    PYROSCOPE 
as    a    heat    indicator    has 
solved     the    most    difficult 
problems. 

In  heat  treatment  of  steel, 

forging,    founding,    etc. 

Unexcelled    for    constancy. 

inexpensive.     Booklet  free. 

Selective  Oarburieing.      Localized  Hardening   bv  SHOBB  Proce$». 

Shore  Instrument  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc. 

Van  Wyck  Avenue  and  Carll  Street,   Jamaica,   N.  Y. 

Agents   iji    All    Forei_gn    Countries 
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FOR  CUTTING.  WELDING.  ETC. 

INTERNATIONAL   OXYGEN    COMPANY 

Newark  New  York  Pittsburgh  Toledo 


**.iMPERlAL"^'E'SSrp'H'i"N7'"'= 


■pvfL^^kisn 


SaTe  time,  labor  and  money  with  thr  Oxy-Awty- 
lene  Process  of  Welding  and  Cutting.  Imperial 
Bqulpment  often  pays  for  Itself  in  a  single  opera- 
tion. Abaolutely  indispensable  In  machine  shops, 
foandries  and  iron  works.  Imperial  Acetylene 
Generators  make  their  own  acetylene  2  to  ' 
cheaper  per  cable  foot  than   you  can  buy 

Write  for   new  catalog. 
Imperial  Brass  Mfg.  Co.,     1210  W.  Harruon  St.,    Chieigo 


J 


® 


DAVIS-BOURIVOIVVILLE    COMPAlVy 

Was  mersed  with 

AIR    REDUCTION    SALES    COSIPAIVY 

on  March  17,  1022 

e  Osyacetyleoe  Welding  and  Cutting  prodQCta 
merly  manufactured  by  DavlB-BournonTllle  Co. 
■  now  made  and  sold  by  Air  Beductlon  Sale*  O*. 
ler  the  trade  name  of  "AlrcoDi     '    ~  


Reduction  Salet  Co.) 


The  Acme  Spot  Welder 


Acme    Ellectric   Welder   G>. 

Los    Angelea,    Cal. 


El 

P\ 

The    Taylor    Process    of 

"°:x^ 

^ 

ELECTRIC    WELDING 

is  fast  and  cheap. 

"^ 

^I 

Investigate. 

The  Taylor  Welder  Co. 

Warren                                              Ohio 

"JOB  GALVANIZING" 

We   offer   good   galvemizing — prompt   tervice 
— reasonable  prices 

MEAKER  GALVANIZING  COMPANY 

Chicaco,  OL 


THE  "ALTERNARC" 

Portable  Cutting  and  Welding  Machine 

"Carry  It  to  the  Work" 
THE  ELECTRIC  ARC  CUTTING  &  WELDING  CO. 

1S2-S6  Jelliff   Ave.  Newark,  N.  J. 


WELDING     COMPOUND 

Makes  stronger  welds  on  HIGH  or  LOW  Carbon  Steel. 
Also  makes  "Anti-Borax"  Fluxes  for  gas  welding. 

ANTI-BORAX  COMPOUND  CO.,  FORT  WAYNE,  IND.,  U.S.A. 
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Good  News  for  Spot  Welders! 


cess- 


Cheaper  welds,  quicker  welds,  better 
welds,  lower  initial  cost  and  lower  up- 
keep cost  are  characteristic  of  the  new 
Model  100  Thomson  Spot  Welders. 
This  is  a  simplified  and  improved  ma- 
chine, which,  due  to  production  econo- 
mies, can  be  sold  at  substantially  lower 
prices.  It  has  remarkable  range,  and 
the  design  of  its  coils  and  leads  is  such 
that  heating  is  at  a  minimum  even  under 
conditions  of  severe  overload. 

Other  points  of  construction  that  make 
its  operation  a  constant  source  of 
economy  are  described  in  the  bulletin 
now  being  distributed.  Be  sure  to  get 
your  copy. 

Thomson  Spot  Welder  Co 

Lyim,  Mass.      Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Branches  &  Agents  in  Principal  Cities 


The  Superior  Quality  of 


WELDZRS 

has  never  been  qiLestioned 

Complete  line  of  standard  Spot 
and  Butt  Welders,  also  special 
machines  designed  for  the  rapid 
production  of  SPOT,  BUTT 
and  SEAM  welded  work. 

New  developments  all  the  time, 

particularly    in    the    automatic 

types. 

Write   our   nearest   rtprese^nta- 

tive  for  details 


The  —^4$-mS^ 


MACHINE   and 
WEI.UER     CO. 


Wirrcn,    Oljto — D»n«    Are,  Detrnit,      Mlrh. 

ClBTClnn!,      Ohio — S47      Letd-r-  Bank    BIdg. 

Newi   Dldc.  Minneapolis, 


1724      Dime 


Clinton  St. 


Specialty     Co., 

,    .       Builders   Exchange   Bldg. 

Portland,      Ore.  —  Coast      Equto- 

Cil.  —  Coirt  ment   Co.,    300    Lewis    Bldg. 

rsnt    Co.,    85    Colun-        Los       Angeles,       "  ""  "      ' 


Calir, 
Koulpment     Co.,     301 
V.     S.  erts  Bldg. 

ene,    ^caloc    W,     Boutie  CANADIAN 

«.            ,  .      „      ^  REPRKSENTATIVES 

dl'^M,"^-  *         Toronto.      Ont.rlo-The      I 

U...;-H6    St.t.    Pt  --      Electric    Co.,    136    Jo] 

ork      Clw— 17      Butterr 
ip.^.«    M    T 9ii   ir>iij  Bldg. 


Bob- 


DON'T 
SCRAP 

Repair  with  the 

ZEUS 

a.c.  arc 
welder 


GIB8      INSTKUMENT      COMPANY,      Manufacturer* 
BAY  CFTY,  MICHIGAN 

go — L«s    An^elea 


**WELDIT*' 

Weldings  Cutting  Apparatusi 


Tliere  is  no  finer  cutting  torch  than 
le  Weldit  Model  M,  equipped  with 
nioncl  metal  head,  heavy  one  piece 
copper  tips  and  cast  iron  cutting  tips, 
simplified  high  pressure  lever  and 
valve,  and  rivet  and  plate  cutting. 


Ask  for  the  catalog 


lliiMiMli^iffl;tiiillttiiii!iillliliiiiiii(iM 
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Atlantic  Coast  Line  R.  R. 
id  Ohio  R.  R. 
Four  R.  R. 
Canadian  Pacific  R.  R. 
Central  New  England  R.  R. 
Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey. 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  R.  R. 
Colorado  and  Wyoming  R.  R. 
Denver  and  Rio  Grande  R.  R. 
Detroit  and  Mackinac  R.  R. 
Eastern  Kentucky  R.  R. 
Grand  Trunk  R.  R. 
Grasse  River  R.  R. 
Gulf,  Colorado  and  Santa  Fe  R.  R. 
International  and  Great  Northern  R.  R 
Lehigh  Valley  R.  R. 
Los  Angeles  and  Salt  Lake  R.  R. 
McCloud  River  R.  R. 
Michigan  Central  R.  R. 
Missouri  and  Texas  Rwy.  of  Texas. 
Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas  R.  R. 
New  York  Central  R.  R. 
New  York,  Chicago  and  St  Louis  R.  R. 
New  York,    New  Haven    and    Hartford 

New  York,  Ontario  and   Western  R.  R. 

Northern  Pacific  R.  R. 

Panhandle  and  Santa  Fe. 

Pennsylvania  R.  R. 

Seaboard  Air  Line  R.  R. 

Southern  Pacific  R.  R. 

Ulster  and  Delaware  R.  R. 

Union  Pacific  R.  R. 

Virginian  Ry.  Co. 

West  Virginia  Northern  R.  R. 

Western  Pacific  R.  R. 


A  Recommendation 

Worth-while  savings  are  being  effected  by  leading 
railroads  thru  the  successful  use  of  G-E  Welders.  The 
Santa  Fe  finds  G-E  Electric  Welding  Equipment  so 
much  to  its  liking  that  this  railroad  is  using  over  SO 
G-E  Welding  Sets. 

G-E  engineers  have  thoroughly  studied  the  application 
of  electric  welding  to  the  various  needs  of  railroad 
thops,  roundhouses,  etc. — and  have  developed  several 
types  of  welding  equipment  to  accomplish  the  work 
required. 

For  complete  welding  service  the  General  Electric 
Company  oifers  single-operator  and  multi-operator 
units,  portable  and  stationary,  also  semi-automatic 
and  full  automatic  welders.  Ask  the  nearest  G-E 
Sales  Office  for  complete  informati  :,ii. 

General  Electric  Company 
Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

Sales  Offices  in  all  Lart,e  Cities 


GENERAL  ELECTRIC 
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ANYTHING  ^nd  EVERYTHING 

FOR  OXYACETYLENE  WELDING  and  CUTTING 


Public  faith  in  a  product  is  a  reflection  of 

faithful  performance.     Thus,  consistently, 

have  Airco   Oxygen  and  Airco   Acetylene 

built  up  good-will. 

Write  for  Airco  booklet: 
"Anything  and  Everything  for  Oxyacetylene  Welding  and  Cutting" 

AIR  REDUCTION  SALES  COMPANY 

Manufacturer  of  Airco  Oxygen  —  Airco  Acetylene —  Airco -Davis -Bournonville 
Welding  and  Cutting  Apparatus  and  Supplies,  Acetylene  Generators,  and 
Specially  Designed  Machines  for  Automatic  Welding  and  Cutting- 
Nitrogen,  Argon  and  other  Airco  Atmospheric  Gas  Products 
Controls  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  ISational  Carbide 
Home  Office:  342  Ma  Mpoji  Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y. 

nUMJy  located   throjighout   the   countrif. 

^         "Airco     Oxygen     and 
Acetylene    Service    is 


Offlccft,   Plante  and  DUtru 


Air  KtiluctK 
Company  «ifj 
own  Apparai 
Shops  xn  Ci 
District  Offic 


Good    Servii 
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Oxy-acetylene  and 
Electric  Welding 

(Jur  oxy  .1.  clyle.ic  and  i-luctric  arc  welding 
departments  represent  one  of  the  largest 
plants  of  its  kind  in  the  country.  Its  ca- 
pacity exceeds  our  own  manufacturing  re- 
do   welding    work    for    manufacturers    on    nn 


PRESSED    STEEL    TANKS 


THE  BOSSERT  CORPORATION 

Sheet     Metal    Stampings 

UTICA,   N.  Y. 


GAS  OILS 
FUEL  OILS 

AND   ALL    OTHER 

Products  ^  Petroleum 


THESLOMMDZOOKCOMPANY 

Bradford,     Pa 

PfiODucens  -  manufactur£rs  -marketers  >?•>>' 


1^ 


*i 


GITS  OIL  CUPS 


Give    perfect    satisfaction 

where    others     fail.       State 

style  and  size  in  which  you         Style  "L" 

are  interested,  and  we  will 

send      free     samples     and 

catalog. 

GITS    BROS.   MFG.   CO. 

1940    So.     Kilboume    Ave. 

CHICAGO.    ILL.  Style   "H" 


CRAIG  TEMPERING  OILS 

Of  Low  Cold  Test  Will  Give  You  Better  Results 

THE  CRAIG  OIL  COMPANY 

TOLEDO,  OHIO 


cnnoGiiK^SEsi 


1 


;^^ 


^^^ 

^ 


S;^ 


^»«K-)te 


r{ 


To  Gain  Or 
To  Lose^ — 


Every    day    you   make    deci: 


Thousands     of     fir: 


Wyandotte     Metal     Cleaners 


of  decided  benefit. 

Is    is    not    possible   that    your   costs    may    be    lowered,    or   your 

w-th   their   money   back   guarantee  to  produce   "chemically   clean"' 
surfaces? 

Ask   Your   Supply   Man    or   Write 
The  J.  B.  Ford  Co.,   Sole  Mfrs.,    Wyandotte,  Michigan 


UNCLEAN^CLEAN 


The  [PVLESriETERGENT  fo.  ^\ 


T   West  Jackson    S' 
Lockport,  N.  Y. 


Gem  Products 

/^/9  evc/fr />o/f/>os£ 


Geh  Manufacturing  company. •'trsi 


/'^AREFUL  reading  of  your  business 
^^  paper  each  week  will  keep  you  in 
close  touch  with  developments  in  your 
industry. 
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Pure  Oil 
Refineries : 

Marcus  Hook,  Penn. 

Warren,  Penn. 

Heath,  Ohio 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Cabin  Creek 

Junction,  W.  Va. 

Cushing,  Oki  J. 

Ardmore,  Okla. 


Fuel  Oil  Satisfaction  Assured ! 

Over  five  thousand  producing  wells  in  prime  crude 
fields—seven  refineries  located  to  serve  large  con- 
suming areas—a  Traffic  Department  of  complete 
and  unusual  facilities— these  are  the  factors  of 
service  which  The  Pure  Oil  Company  places  at 
your  disposal. 

Perhaps  you  have  special  requirements — specific 
tests  which  your  oils  must  meet.  Special  oils  may 
be  necessary.  In  that  event  a  staff  of  skilled 
"Pure  Oil"  engineers  are  always  at  your  command. 
You  can  depend  on  it  that  every  Pure  Oil  shipment 
will  meet  the  most  exacting  standards  of  quality 
and  will  amply  meet  your  demands. 

Note  the  location  of  the  seven  Pure  Oil  refineries. 
In  many  cases  they  offer  the  distinct  advantages 
of  prompt  shipments,  shorter  hauls  and  consequent 
lower  freight  charges. 

Wire,  phone  or  write  your  requirements. 


The  PURE    OIL  Co. 

General  Offices :  Columbus,  Ohio 


CHICAGO,  ILL. 
SPOKANE,  WASH. 
DALLAS,  TEXAS 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALJF 


Branch  Offices; 

NEW  YORK,  N.  V. 
PITTSBURGH,  PA. 
TULSA,  OKLA. 


PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
CHARLESTON,  W.  VA. 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 
SEATTLE,  WASH. 
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Two  Messengers  with  Good  News 


These  two  bulletins  are  virtually  messengers  of 
good  cheer,  for  they  bring  pleasant  news  to  the 
user  of  lubricating  oils  and  to  the  user  of  gasoline 
for  cleaning. 

Bulletin  No.   101   tells  of  the  economies  possible 
through   the  filtration   of  used   oils   in   Bousman 
"Perfect"  Oil  Filters. 

Bulletin  No.  301  describes 
the  pn-cess  of  reclaiming 
dirty  g  soline  in  Bousman 
Stills. 

Both  bulletins  are  of  inestimable 
value  to  manufacturers  who  still 
seek  every  possible  means  of  cut- 
ting down  the  "leaks."  A  post 
card  will  bring  them  to  you. 

Bousman  Mfg.  Co. 

1155  Plainfield  Ave.,  N.  E. 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


of  the  best  workmanship  and  material.     We 

make  riveted  tanks  in  all   sizes   for  all   uses. 

Tudor  Tubular  and  Water  Tube  Boilers. 

The  Tudor  Boiler  Mfg.  Co.  ^"^omo*^' 


A  KALAMAZOO 

CATALOG  FOR 
USERS  OF  TANKS 


Kcdamazoo 

500    Harriso 


Tank    &    Silo    Co. 

St.,    Kalamazoo,   Mich. 


.Teeu,s^RUCTION 

PITT€®0RGH 

TANKS  Fof        I 
INDUSTRIAL  SEBVICE 

&  Structural  Steel  "Work 


i 


STEEL  TANKS 

FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 


TIPPETTfi^WOOD 

PHILLIPSBURG.N.J. 


HORTON  TANKS 

and  Steel  Plate  Construction 
CHICAGO  BRIDGE  &  IRON  WORKS 

NEW    YORK         CHICAGO  ATLANTA         MONTREAL 

3149     Hudson     2148     Trans-       104«     Healey     1149    Bank    of 

Terminal         portation  BIdg.        Buildinf         Toronto     Bldf. 

Plants:  Greenville, Pa.;  Chicago;  Bridgeburg, Ontario 


steel  Tanks  and   Steel  Plate  Oon- 

■trnctlon  for  the  Fnel  Oil  Stor- 

ase  for   Industrial  Plants 

on    Rellnlns   Equipment,   Pn*I   Cll 

Storase 
All  prodvctt  delivtrod  and 
greoted  er  K.D.  ftr  Maptri 

HAMMOND  IRON  WORKS 

Nnr  York  Office)  17  Battenr  Place  Werksi  Warraa.  Pa. 

P\one:  WMteltall  0060  Cable  Aidreu: 


Riveted  Steel  Plate  Tanks 

3/16"  to  1/2 '  thickness 

HAMBURG    BOILER    WORKS,    Inc. 

Hamburg,  Berks  Co.,  Pa. 
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Are  You  Storing  Your  Acid  In  Elxpensi ve  Carboys  ? 


If  so,  you  know  that  carboy  breakage  has 
added  considerably  to  your  acid  costs.  You 
know  also  the  inconvenience  of  storing  the 
acid  in  carboys. 

Houser-Stander  Rubber  Lined  Wooden  Tanks 
do  away  with  all  this.  Their  use  means  real 
economy  and  makes  the  handling  of  the  acid 
much  easier. 

We  have  all  the  details  and  figures  ready  for 
you  in  our  book,  "\\'ooden  Tanks  for  Every 
Purpose." 

"We  Win  with  Quality" 

The     Hauser-Steinder     Tcuik 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 

Pittsburgh    Office:    506    Bakewell    Bldg. 


Co. 


Make  the  Tank  You  JSeed 


Gasoline        1 -MillViJ        Storage 
Stacks,  Breeching,  Gear  Guards 


All  kinds  of  sheet  and  plate  work  3/ 1  6'  to 
30  gauge. 

Welded,  Soldered  or  Riveted 
Black  and  Galvanized 


Penna.  Furnace  &  Iron  Co. 

WarrMi,  Pa. 


Tanks  Stacks 

Condensers 

Chemical  Elquipment 

Cement  Kilns 

Boilers  Water  Meters 


Electric     welding 


o/     our      mpmeialHc* 
>■  next  plate  work  Job. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
PotUtown  Boiler  and  Tank  Works 
ESTABLISHED    1869 


3  Wharton  Products 


Made  in  one  piece  —  not 
welded.  They  are  well  bal- 
anced, and  on  account  of 
shape  when  necked  down  maxi- 
mum strength  is  obtained 
where  strain  is  most  severe. 
Yet,  because  they  are  hollow, 
they  are  light  in  weight — sav- 
ing in  freight — easy  to  handle^ 
power  cost  reduced.  Built  on 
order  to  meet  requirements. 

SEAMLESS    STEEL    CYLINDERS 

For  gases  charged  at  high 
pressure  —  oxygen,  acetylene, 
hydrogen,  carbonic  acid,  ni- 
trous oxide,  sulphur  dioxide, 
liquid  chlorine  blaugas.  etc. 
Safety  and  endurance  factors 
exceed  standard  specifications. 
No  Wharton  cylinder  has  ever 
failed. 


To  meet  unusual  conditions. 
They  are  specifically  recom- 
mended for  high  temperature 
and  high  pressure  work.  When 
confronted  with  any  special 
tubing  problem  submit  it  to  us ; 
we  are  well  equipped  to 
solve  it. 


Wm.  Wharton,  Jr.,  &  Co.,  Inc. 

(Founded  1859) 

30  Church  Street,  New  York,  U.  S.  A. 

Cable,   WilwhartoD.    New   York 


TANKS 

For  Air,  Gas  and  Liquids 
Catalogues  on  request 

Wm.  B.  Scaife  &  Son»  Co. 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

RIVETED   TANKS 

WELDED   TANKS 
COPPER-BRAZED  TANKS 

A^LL   SIZK9 

Air-Tight  Steel  Tank  Coo 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


TANKS 


Tanks— High  Pressure  and  Storage — Regular  and  Spe- 
cial to  Order — Brazed  or  Welded — Gasoline  Storago 
Tanks  and  Pumps— Structural  and  Machine  Work. 
Bend  us  your  Inquiries  or  speclflcationa. 
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Book  I-l 

List  prices  and  specifi- 
cations on  303  sizes  of 
Horizontal  Storage 
Tanks  from  100  to  25,- 
000    gallons    capacity. 


Book  1-2 

Storage  Tanks,  sizes 
from  1000  to  74,000 
barrels  capacity. 

Book  1-3 

List  prices  and  specifi- 
cations of  134  Standard 
Sizes  of  Pressure 
Tanks. 


One    or    all    sent    free 
upon    request. 


NEV/YDRK 


The  City  of  New  York  is  exceedingly  strict 
and  very  thorough  in  testing  and  approv- 
ing all  Tank  installations.  It  is  obvious 
that  the  City  authorities  are  exacting. 

*  *     * 

Lancaster  Engineers  have  heard  the  In- 
spectors employed  by  New  York  City 
remark  on  many  occasions:  "If  that  is  a 
Lancaster  Tank,  it  will  pass  all  right — 

never  worry." 

*  *     * 

Certainly  this  is  a  fine  testimonial  and 
backs  up  Lancaster's  statement  that  all 
Lancaster  Tanks  are  made  right — care- 
fully and  skillfully — and  are  always  safe. 
Lancaster  Engineers  have  important 
handbooks  which  give  complete  informa- 
tion on  Storage,  Pressure  and  Field  Stor- 
age Tanks. 

LANCASTER  IRON  WORKS,  INC. 


LANCASTER.   PENNA. 
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TANKS 


Storage — Pressure — Pneumatic. 

Steel   Containers  For  Any  Service. 

Cast    Shapes    Transformed    To    Welded 

Plate  Construction 

THE   JOHN    WOOD    MANUFACTURING    CO. 

CONSHOHOCKEN,   PA.,   U.   S.    A. 
Canadian:  Toronto,  Ontario,  Canada. 


STEEL    PLATE   AND    SHEET 
STEEL     FABRICATION 

THE  HELTZEL  STEEL  FORM  &  IRON  CO. 

NILES  ROAD  WARREN.  OHIO 
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Freyn,  Brassert 
&  Company 

Conatdting 
Engineers 


London 

Chicago 

PkUatMphia 


CmbU  Addrtu: 
Freyn,  Chiem$o 
VilvalU,    Londoa 


CHESAPEAKE  IRON  WKS. 

Baltimore,  Md. 
FABRICATORS  OF 

STRUCTURAL  STEEL 


WILLIS 

McKEE 

Engineer  an 

d  Contractor 

STEEL  PUNTS        ROLLING  MILLS      McKEE  HOT  BEDS 

McKEE  REVERSING  VALVES 

2422  Euclid  Ave. 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

RELMONT  IRON  WORKS 

ft^P.HILADELPHIA        I  NEW  YORK       W    W  EDDYSTONC 

Engineers  •  Contractors  •  Exporters 

STRUCTURAL  STEEL 
Complete  Indu$trial  Buildings 


All  Qasses  of  Heavy  and  Light  Indiu- 
trial  Sted  nate  Construction 

Smoke  Stacks,  Riveted  Steel  Pipe,  Storage 
Bin«,  Stand  Pipes,  Oil  Storage  Tanks,  Con- 
▼ertert.  Galvanizing  Kettles  and  all  dasMs 
•f  Steel  Plate  Construction  for  the  Iron 
and  Steel  Industry. 

The    Petroleum    Iron    V/ork*    Company 

Sharon,  Pa. 
N«w  Yark,  St.  Loui>,  Hrastoa.  TuUa.  Caipar.  Saa  FraaalM* 


CHARLES    PAGE    PERIN     {?:;.Vo'p'i^r;,  .S^lK: 

STEWART  M.  MARSHALL     -iVbv^'  ^"^l 

FRANK  L.  ESTEP  --"'■  °^'SJ!r^  ^* 

Electric       Stael       PUst*. 

CONSULTING    ENGINEERS      nj^.f  c^'puTSr" 

1107  BROADWAY NEW  YORK 

Cable     Aa<kMe PEROOAARSH 


DUFF  PATENTS  CO.,  Inc. 

321  Union  Trust  BIdg.,  Pittsbtargb,  Pa. 

Mechanical  and  Hand-poked  Gas  Producers,  Steel 
Stacks,  Tanks,  Rotary  Dryers,  Calciners,  Steel  Riv- 
eted Pipe  and  Steel  Plate  Construction. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
ENGINEERING   WORKS 

BLAST  FURNACES 
STEEL  WORKS 

Special  Cars  of  Every  Description 

Heavy  Plate,  Foundry  and 

Machine  Work 

NEW  CASTLE,  PENNA 

SAVE  MONEY!     PREVENT  LOSSES! 

Improved  Ingot   Molding  iniurat   largo 

rodnction    of    scrap    and    rojoetions    in 

steel*   of  any  specification. 

CONSULT 

GATHMANN  ENGINEERING  CO. 

GARRETT  BLDG^  BALTIMORE.  MD. 


Day  &  ZIMMERMANN.   INC. 

Engineers 

NE-VYORK  PHILADELPHIA  CHICAGO 

Engineering   -   Construction   -    Reports 
Management   -  Valuations 
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ARTHUR  G.  McKEE  &  CO. 


ENGINEERS 

AND 

CONTRACTORS 


BLAST  FURNACES,  HOT  BLAST  STOVES 
STORAGE  BINS,  McKEE  REVOLVING  DIS- 
TRIBUTORS, KLING-WEIDLEIN  DRY  GAS 
CLEANERS,  SINTERING  PLANTS,  POWER 
PLANTS.      STEEL      MILLS,      OPEN      HEARTH 

FURNACES. 
REPORTS  -   APPRAISALS  -  INVESTIGATIONS 


Stevens  &  Wood, 

Inc. 

Deaign     and     G^nstruction     of     Power 
Stations,    Railroad    Electrification,    In- 
dustrial Plants. 

REPORTS   AND   APPRAISALS 

M«M«amciU  ami  Financing  of  UtilitieM  and 

/.AmtM* 

Iwangnovm 

N«w  Terk 

JULIAN    KENNEDY 

ENGINEER 

PITTSBURGH,  PA.,  U.  8.  A. 

Cable  Addresn.  ENGINEER.  Pitttbargb 


C-K  CO.  GAS  HOLDERS 

Engrlneera— Contractors— Manafactnrer* 

STEEL  TANKS— Water— Oa— Special 

PLATE  WORK 

BUNKERS,  HOPPERS,  STACKS,  FLUES,  CANALS,  SPECIAL 

STRUCTURAL    STEE^-Towers—Trui.es— Special 

We    ERECT    EVERYWHERE 

CRUSE-KEMPER  CO.,  Ambler.  Peniia. 

Cable:  Craskemper  Ambler       W^eatern  Union   C.de 


Pittsburgh. Pa. 
Furnaces  and  Gas  Producers. 

For  I  won  &  Steel.  Works. 


FRANK  D.  CHASE,  Inc. 

Engineers  and  Architects 

Location,  layout  and 

design  of  industrial  plants 

CHICAGO  LOS  ANGELES 


CONSULTING  &  CONTRACTING 
ENGINEERS      " 

FOR    COMPLETE    STEEL   PLANTS 

THE  S.  R.  SMYTHE  COMPANY.  Inc. 


'SCHILD"  SLIDING  GAS  VALVE 


NewV!^ 
SpringMd.MiM. 


Look  it  up  in 

Sweet's    Engineerinc    Catalocux 

of 

INDUSTRIAL  and  POWER  PLANT 
MATERIALS    and    EQUIPMENT 


FRANK  I.  ELLIS 

Consulting  Engineer 

General  Engineering  Advice,  Estimates  and  Apprais- 
als.    Layouts  of   Complete   Steel   Plants  and 

Rolling  Mills.     Remodeling  Old  Plants. 

Lap  Weld  and  Seamless  Tube  Mill*  a  Specialty 

2125  Farmers  Bank  Building  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


THE  PHOENIX  IRON  CO. 

MANUFACTURERS   OF   OPEN    HEARTH 

Structural  Steel  Shapes,  Beams,  Chamieels,  Angles 

Works:  Phoenixville,  Pa.  aiHd    Sllip    SlhiapeS  Main  Office:  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

OFFICES:  22  S.  15tb  St..  Philadelphia  30  Church  Street,  New  York  Mnnsey  Balldlngr.  Washington 

no  state  St.,  Boston  C.   of    C.    Bldg.,    Rochester,    N.    Y.  -*'  Vietorla   St.,  London 


THE  PHOENIX  BRIDGE  CO. 

Engineers,  Fabricators  and  Erectors     Bridges  aod  Other  Structures  of  Steel 

CAPACITY  60,000  TONS  Works  and  Engineering  Office:  Phoenixville,  Pa. 
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American  Bridge  Company 

71  Broadway,  New  York 

Manufacturers  of  Steel  Structures  of  all  classes,  particularly 

BRIDGES  and  BUILDINGS 


HEROULT  ELECTRIC  FURNACE 
We  also  furnish  and  install 

Heroult  Electric  Furnaces  of  One,  Two,  Three, 

SEVEN,TEN,FIFTEEN  anc/FORTYGROSSTON  CAPACITIES 


OFFICES  IN  PRINCIPAL  CITIES 


The  H.  M.  Lane  Company 

INDUSTRIAL    ENGINEERS 
Ovtroit,   Michigan  Windsor,   Ontario 

Specializing  In  the  design  and 
detail  of  Foundries,  Machine 
Shops   and  Mechanical  Equipment 


KENNA/^OOD 
BRIDGE  CO. 
CHICAGO,  ILL 


Steel  Buildings  &  Bridge 

Annual  Capacity  400.000  Tons 


Write   for    Booklet 


McClintic  Marshall  Go. 

Pittsburgh 


■Virginia  Bridge*'"*'^' 


CO.  i 


Steel  Bridges  and  Buildings 


MEMPHIS  BIRMINGHAM 

NB-W  ORLEANS  DALLAS  J 


"The  Roof  for  Permanence" 

Federal  Cement  Tile 

//   "Concrete  for  Permanence"   why   not    concrete   for   roofs? 

Set  our  full  page  advertisement  every  fourth  week. 

The   last   advertisement    was   in    December    13th   issue 

Federal  Cement  Tile  Co.,  1 10  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago 


SHOEMAKER  BRIDGE  COMPANY 

Fabricated  Steel  for  Bridges  and  Buildings 


NEW   YORK 


POTTSTOWN,  PA. 


PHILADELPHIA 
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A  SATISFIED  CUSTOMER  ORDERS  3  MORE 

Sturtevant  Hot  Blast  Heaters  have  given  the  McGill  Mfg.  Co.,  Val- 
paraiso, Ind.,  so  much  satisfaction  that  they  have  just  ordered  three 
more.  They  now^  have  eight  of  these  economical  heaters  in  daily 
use.  This  concern  is  only  one  of  several  hundred  satisfied  users  of 
this  equipment. 

The  Sturtevant  Hot  Blast  Heater  is  adapted  for  heating  all  types  of 
one-story  industrial  buildings.  It  is  direct  fired,  and  burns  either  hard 
or  soft  coal,  coke,  oil,  or  gas.  It  is  readily  portable  and  easy  to  install 
and  operate.  A  watchman,  or  laborer,  or  any  one  that  can  swing 
a  shovel  can  operate  it.  No  steam  or  drip  pipes  to  freeze  up;  just 
a  fire  to  feed  and  a  fan  to  start  and  stop. 

Estimates  of  recent  installations  have  shown  a  saving  of  from  20% 
to  50%  of  the  cost  of  other  heating  systems. 

We  have  all  sizes  of  heaters  in  stock  so  that  you  can  have  one  installed 
and  operating  before  the  cold  weather  begins. 

Bulletin  A306  gives  complete  information,  and  will  be  sent  without 
obligating  you  in  any  way.     Why  not  write  for  it  today? 

B.  F.  STURTEVANT  COMPANY 


Sales  Engineering  Off'ces: 

Atlanta,  Ga. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Camden,   N.  J. 
Chicago,    ill. 
Cincinnati,   Ohio 
Cleveland,    Ohio 
Dallas,  Texas 
Detroit,   Mich. 
Hartford,    Conn. 
Indianapolis,    Ind. 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Minneapolis,     Minn. 


Plants  Located  in 
Hyde  Park,  Mass.  Framingham,  Mass. 


Sturtevant,  Wis. 
Berkeley,  Cal. 


Camden,  N.  J. 
Gait,  Ontario 


Sales  Enineering  Offices: 

Montreal,  P.  Q. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Portland,   Ore. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

St.   Louis,   Mo. 

Salt   Lake   City,   Utah 

San  Francisco,   Cal. 

Seattle,  Wash. 

Springfield,   Mass. 

Toronto,  Ont. 

Washington,   D.   C. 

TM 
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IrvingSubW 

M  (PATENTED)  MB^  REGUSPAIOFF.         *M 

THE  FIREPROOF  VENTILATING  FLOORING 


The  Safe 
Metal  Flooring 

You  cannot  slip  on  a  floor  of  Irving  Sub- 
way— ^its  foot-gripping  quality  is  a  perma- 
nent feature.  Time  does  not  destroy  or 
impair  this  non-slipping  quality.  Acres  of 
Irving  Subway,  installed  years  ago  in 
New  York  City  streets,  exposed  to  the 
daily  traffic  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
feet,  is  today  as  safe  and  comfortable  to 
walk  upon — as  non-slipping — as  the  day 
it  was  laid.  Wherever  you  want  a  surface 
that  is  safe  and  comfortable  to  walk  or 
work  or  wheel  upon,  use  Irving  Subway. 

Let  us  send  Catalog  4A7. 

IRVING  IRONWORKS  CO. 

LONG  ISLAND  CITY.  N.Y..  U.S.A. 

MANUFACTURERS    OF 

I^m  TRADEMARK  f^ 
ryingsafsteP 
(PATENTED)  tm^T  REGUSPAIOFF.  M 

ABSOLUTELY    NON- SLIPPING  ALWAYS 


Dust  Collectors 

Manufactured  by 

THE  KNICKERBOCKER  CO. 

Jackson,  Michigan 


^^^^^  Block 


Oullasi-  the  fkciary'^ 


Aji  axcellent  Inrestment  for  macMn*  ihofM.  ware- 
itMms,  foDndrieB,  pickling  roomfi  and  otber  paru 
of  the  plant  where  the  Boon  recelre  hard  wear. 
Write  today   for  onr  booklet   "Pactorj'  Floora." 

Bb,„*  THE  JENNISON- WRIGHT  CO. 

0T0ove4    SO  Kreonte  BglldtnK Toledo,  O. 


CoiU    IS    to   5«%    leu   to  Intill   ind    opente   than   iiv    otbn 

•uppUtri   where  fteam    li   not  trallible.      Bend  tor   Catalog   fit, 

SKINNER    BROS.    MFG.    CO.,    Inc. 

Main   Ofllce  end   ractory:    14T4    So.   VaodeTenter   ATe.,    St.   1 

Eaatem   Offlee   and  FtctoiT:      14»    Bayivay,    Gllaabeth, 

Beaton.    44 S    Little    BIdi.  Philadelphia.      Mil 

Boffalo,    T01    Morean  Bids.  Hajnea   Selling   Co. 

Chleaco.    ITtI   riaher   Bld(.  PlttlburKb.    8    Wood   81 

8L,  OUtot  Heallnf    Co. 

okane,     4  0>     rint    Afa., 
DeLons    Co. 


Clereland.    ait    Manhall   Bld>. 
Detroit,    ttl    Beherer  Bide. 

iroi    natlron   Bld(. 


Now  Tork. 


Waahln^ton.  D.  C.  ri4 
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STERLING 

SLOW  SPEED— LOW  POWER 

BLOWER  SYSTEMS 

STERLING     BLOWER      COMPANY 

Hartford,  Conn. 

Brancbea;    New  Tork    Boston    Rochester    Philadelphia 
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If  Ifs  for  Safety  we  aell  It 


for     Chlppera    and 


Adjnstoerlas 

Welders. 

Protexall    Clothing  for  every  need. 
Kleanair   Hoods   for   Dust   and   Fomea. 
Danger  Signs  and  Hospital  Equipment, 
100   page  catalog  ready. 
The  Safety  Banlpment  Service  Co. 
BueU    W.    Null,    President 

the    Safety    Dep't    cf 


Hamilton     Ave.,     N.     E..     Clereland,     Ohio 


If  a  company  in  your  line  has 
found  a  bener  way  of  doing  a 
thing,  the  probabilities  are  that 
your  business  paper  tells  about  it. 
To  keep  abreast  of  the  times,  read 
your  business  paper  carefully 
each  week. 
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They  Make 
a  Habit  of  It 

In  some  concerns  it  is 
the  general  practice  to 
advertise  whatever 
used  machinery  equip- 
ment or  surplus  ma- 
terials they  have  for 
disposal  in  the  Clear- 
ing House  Section. 

They  have  found  that  this 
is  an  economical  way  to 
get  profitable  offers  from 
responsible  buyers. 
As  an  instance  of  this, 
we  quote  from  a  letter  re- 
ceived from  a  Chicago 
machinery  company  that 
recently  advertised  some 
I-beams  for  sale: 

"Tfce  results  obtained 
from  our  ad  were  very- 
satisfactory.^' 

You  will  find  the  advertis- 
ing rates  on  the  first  page 
of  Section  No.  51.  Any- 
thing for  sale  now? 

CLEARING  HOUSE  SECTION 

THE  IRON  AGE 

Established  1855 
239  W.  39th  St.,  New  York  City 
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'Not  yet  at 

destination^^ 

SUPPOSE  your  shipment  is  <laiiia}>e(l 
enroute?  Your  customer  is  dissatisfied. 
Your  goods  are  partially  ruined  or  destroyed. 
Time  is  lost.  Money  is  lost. 
A  Transportation  Policy  with  the  Insurance 
Company  of  North  America  will  insure  your 
goods  against  the  risks  and  perils  of  trans-  ^ 

portation  from  warehouse  to  warehouse.  It 
will  insure  your  shipments  continuously, 
not  only  on  railroads  but  on  trucks,  freight  , 

platforms  and  ferries,  to  the  moment  of 
actual  delivery. 

American  industry  and  commerce  have  been  pro- 
tected by  Insurance  Company  of  North  America 
policies  for  181  years.  Over  a  centnry-and-a- 
quarter  record  of  paid  obligations  is  behind  every 
North  America  transportation  policy. 

Ask  a  Nm-th  America  agent 

m-  im-ite  to  Department  8 

Insurance  Company  of 
North  America 

Third  and  Walnut  Streets 

Philadelphia 

"  The  Oldest  American  Fire  and  Marine  Insurance  Company" 

Founded  1792 
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Thro 

w  Off  the  Burden! 

Throw  off  the  burden  of  slow  piece-by-piece  production  on  old-fashioned  equipment. 

Throw  off  the  burden  of  heavy  capital  expenditure  on  complicated  highly  special- 
ized machines  for  more  "modern"  ways  of  doing  the  same  work. 

Throw  off  the   burden   of  expensive  and   unadaptable   special   tools    (whether  for 
ancient  or  "modern"  equipment)  which  stand  in  the  way  of  improvement  in  the  product. 

Throw  off  the  burden  onto  the  Hartness  Flat  Turret  Lathe;  it  is  a  burden  bearer, 
not  a  burden  maker. 

JONES  &  LAMSON  MACHINE  CO. 

SPRINGFIELD,     \T.,     U.     S.     A.                                            Y-lo'  WalerTane^qTeen    Victoria    St.    London.    E.    C. 

PIG  IRON 

IRON  ORE 

COAL 


The  M.A.HANNACa 

CLEVELAND 

BUFFALO  PITTSBURGH  DETROIT 

CINCINNATI  PHILADELPHIA  TORONTO 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  BALTIMORE 

TOLEDO  WILLIAMSPORT 
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An  Iron  "Man"  at  P.OO  Per  Hour 
Holds  the  Bag  Open 

Do  you  ship  small  metal  products  in  bags?     Do  you  keep  two  men  busy- 
one  holding  the  bag  while  another  fills  it? 

To  enable  you  to  release  one  man  for  other  work,  we  have  just  placed  on 
the  market  a  cast  iron  BAG  HOLDER  that  does  the  work  of  this  man  at 
wages  of  $0.00  per  hour.    The  bag  is  held  upright  and  open,  so  that  material 
can  be  readily  counted  and  dropped  into  it.     Bags  of  different  sizes  can  be 
accommodated  with  one  holder.     Here  is  an  inexpensive,  time-saving  device 
that  will  prove  a  boon  to  many  shop  executives. 

$10.00  F.O.B.  BRANFORD 
MALLEABLE     IRON     FITTINGS     CO. 

BRANFORD,     CONNECTICUT 

=r- 
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High-Speed  Steel  for  Cast  Tools 

Electric  Melting  Practice — Proportioning  and 

Handling  the  Charge — Molds  and 

Heat  Treatment 


BY   J.    M.  QUINN" 


THE  literature  on  high-speed  steel  gives  few  details 
concerning  the  actual  making  of  the  steel  in  the 
electric  furnace  and  very  little  has  been  written 
regarding  high-speed  steel  cast  into  semi-finished  tools. 
The  writer  believes  this  is  a  subject  in  which  many  are 
interested.     A  description  of  the  process  follows: 

A    patent   was    granted   not   long   ago   from    which 
sections  are  here  quoted  and  it  is  enlightening  to  note 
that  actual  furnace  practice  closely  follows  the  specifi- 
cations of  the  letters  patent  except  for  certain  details. 
The  purpose  of  this   invention   is   tlie  procUiction   of 
a    high-speed    or    other    steel    tool    direetly    from    the 
molten  alloy  by  casting-  in   the  general  form  in  which 
it  is  to  be  used  without  the  preliminary  casting  in  the 
ingot  and  the  forging  to  form. 

In  the  manufacture  of  alloy  steel  tools,  especially 
high-speed  tools,  it  has  been  necessary  to  first  cast 
the  molten  metal  composition  as  an  ingot  and  then 
mechanically  work  the  metal  to  the  desired  tool  form. 
The  metal  has  not  been  cast  directly  in  the  form  in 
which  it  is  to  be  used,  as  when  first  cast  the  metal 
has  such  an  internal  structure  as  to  be  mechanically 
defective.  This  defective  structure  has  been  over- 
come, to  a  certain  extent,  by  forging  or  other  m.echan- 
Ical  treatment  and   various  annealing  and  heat  treat- 


The    defecti\ 


le    of    the    ingot    casting 


•6506  Kenwoo  1  A  en  e  CI  cago  Formerly  supermtend- 
ent  of  electric  furnaces  IL  tel  States  H  gh  Speed  Steel  & 
Tool    Corporat  on      "Vlban       N     ^i 


believed  to  be  due  to  the  presence  of  various  Impuri- 
ties in  the  melt  such  as  phosphorus  and  sulphur  but 
even  more  to  gaseous  substances,  occluded  or  other- 
wise associated  with  the  metal. 

This  invention  consists  in  eliminating  the  causes 
which  produce  the  defective  structure  In  the  ingot  by 
producing  a  molten  composition  of  such  purity  before 
casting  that  the  operation  may  be  effected  directly  in 
the  general  form  of  the  tool  desired,  whereby  the 
e.xpensive  forging  and  similar  operations  may  be 
obviated. 

This  is  effected  by  selecting  constituents  of  such 
purity  and  also  so  purifying  and  scavenging  the  melt 
prior  to  casting  as  to  greatly  reduce  or  eliminate  these 
disturbing  influences  in  the  cast  material. 

A  specific  example  of  a  mode  of  applying  the 
invention  will  now  be  given.  A  graphite  crucible  is 
charged  with  20  parts  of  iron,  preferably  refined  iron. 
This  iron  is  in  small  fragments  and  to  it  is  added  25% 
parts  of  ferrotungsten  (80  per  cent  or  eighteen  parts 
being  tungsten),  TVa  parts  of  ferrochromium  (60  per 
cent  or  4>A  parts  being  chromium)  and  5  parts  ferro- 
vanadium  (30  per  cent  or  1V4  parts  being  vanadium). 
With  a  cliarge  to  total  100  lb..  8  oz.  of  ferromanganese 
is  now  added  together  with  8  oz.  of  S  K  M  Lion  Brand 
metal.  Upon  this  mass  in  the  crucible  is  dumped  40 
parts  more  of  the  iron  for  the  charge.  The  crucible 
is  then  intensely  heated  to  bring  the  contents  up  to  a 
uniform  thin  liquid  in  consistency.  As  this  liquefying 
stage  is  approa.ched,  and  about  20  minutes  before  the 
mass   is  thoroughly  molten  for  the  pouring,  16  oz.  of 


Fig  1-Pl  otom  crograph  of  Rolled  H  gh  Spee  1  Steel  m  Annealed  Condition.  Longitudinal  Section.  Magnification  100 
diameters  Extremf  case  of  fibrous  or  "woody  structure.  Fig.  2  (right)  Photomicrograph  of  cast  high-speed  steel 
foolTn  anneated  conditfon,  furnace  cooled,  magnification  100   diameters,  showing  cellular  structure  or  carbide  envelopes 
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ferrotitanium  is  added.  This  time  interval  should  be 
such  after  the  addition  of  this  titanium,  that  the 
titanium  may  have  just  sufficient  time  for  thoroughly 
dissolving  throughout  the  metal.  This  example  is  in 
no  wise  to  be  held  as  limiting  the  invention.  The 
invention  is  not  limited  to  any  particular  composition 
but  has  as  its  essential  feature  the  production  of  a 
melt  of  such  a  character  that  the  material  can  be 
directly  cast. 

The  various  ingredients  incorporated  with  the  iron 
may  be  considered  to  have  various  functions  in  im- 
proving the  material.  In  this  connection,  the  alloy 
substances  selected  for  the  particular  character  of 
tool  may  be  pure  or  in  some  combination  as  with  iron. 
It  is  desirable  that  none  of  the  ingredients  have  dele- 
terious quantities  of  substances,  as  sulphur  or  phos- 
phorus. The  less  of  these  volatile  impurities  the 
quicker  the  purification  takes  effect. 

The   SAM   metal   may   be   considered    the   regular 


with  electricity,  oil,  gas,  or  other  means.  With  a  hot 
furnace  the  melting  down  time  is  reduced  to  a  minimum 
and  the  metal  and  also  the  first  slag  contain  less  oxides 
than  when  starting  with  a  cold  furnace.  Extreme  care 
is  taken  by  those  making  quality  steel  to  see  that  only 
clean  scrap  is  charged.  It  was  the  practice  at  the  plant 
with  which  the  writer  was  identified  to  rumble  all  scrap 
which  had  accumulated  rust  or  foreign  matter.  This  is 
one  of  the  reasons  why  the  heats  melted  "dead"  and 
usually  under  a  reducing  slag  without  the  addition  of 
reducing  agents. 

Proportioning  the  Initial  Charge 

It  is  desirable  that  the  initial  charge  be  so  propor- 
tioned that  the  preliminary  carbon,  silicon,  manganese 
and  vanadium  contents  are  lower  than  the  low  limits 
of   the   specifications,   while   the   chrome  and   tungsten 


Fig.   3 — Photomicrograph   of  Cast  High-Speed   Steel  Tool.      Same  specimen  as  Fig.  2,  but  magnified  500  dia.     Shows  up 

double   carbides    (white).     Fig.    4    (Right)    Photonjicrograph   of   cast   high-speed   steel   tool.        Annealed    and    furnace 

cooled,    then   quenched    in   a    special   medium   from    a   high    temperature.     The    structure    is    martensitic    (dark)    and 

austenitic    (white)    with  unabsorbed  double  carbide  eutectic 


trade  alloy  on  the  market,  including  iron,  manganese, 
aluminum  and  silicon.  The  use  of  this  scavenging 
alloy  may  be  described  as  a  de-oxidizer  in  the  melt 
herein,  in  which  it  may  be  further  assisted  by  the 
added  manganese  in  the  ferromanganese  while  the 
titanium  also  has  a  purification  function  in  assisting 
in  the  production  of  blow-hcle  free  casts  as  in  the 
driving  off  of  nitrogen.  The  purification,  therefore, 
as  conducted  hereunder,  eliminates  gas  from  the  melt 
in  the  production  of  the  uniform  interna!  structure 
of  the  cast. 

Molds,  as  for  instance  sand  molds,  are  provided  of 
the    contour   for   the    finished    product.      These   molds 
may  be   provided  with   chills,   as   found  desirable,   es- 
pecially for  assisting  in  such  uniformity  of  cooling  as 
may  best   minimize  internal  stresses  in  casting.     The 
high  speed  tool  steel  melt  is  poured  dir&ctly  into  molds, 
and   the  castings    therefrom,   on   cooling,    are   at   once 
in  the  finished  form,  for  high-speed  tools. 
Similar   to   all   high-grade   steels,   the    selection    of 
good  basic  materials  is  essential  for  excellent  products. 
In  this  particular  process  the  best  commodities  available 
were  purchased.    This  has  reference  not  only  to  metals 
and  alloys,  but  also  to  the  refractories  and  other  sup- 
plies used.     While  analysis  is  an  important  factor  in 
the  selection  of  materials,  the  dominant  factor  should 
be  their  metallurgical  characteristics  which  is  partially 
gained  by  practical  experience.     In  plants  where  there 
is  no  technical  department  it  is  a  good  plan  to  purchase 
brands  of  raw  materials,  so-called,  from  reputable  con- 
cerns.    In  all  cases  care  should  be  taken  to  insure  a 
constant  supply  of  the  same  grade  material,  as  much 
time  and  thought  are  given  to  obtaining  a  "mix"  for 
certain  definite  results. 

Before  charging  a  heat  of  high-speed  steel,  a  hot 
furnace  is  required,  the  ideal  condition  being  to  attain 
this  heat  from  the  tapping  out  of  a  previous  heat. 
However,  a  hot  furnace  is  also  secured  by  preheating 


should   be   well   within  the    limits.     Some   opinions  for 

this  practice  are  given: 

Carbon  in  the  course  of  furnace  operations  can 
easily,  through  minor  accidents  such  as  electrode 
breakage  or  other  causes,  be  increased  beyond  the  de- 
sired limits  (which  is  apparent  only  after  the  pre- 
liminary analysis  has  been  made)  and  that  means  a 
delay  caused  through  necessary  additions  of  both 
Swedish  iron  and  alloys  required  to  lower  the  carbon 
witliin  the  specification.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  car- 
bon is  lower  than  the  specification,  it  is  an  easy  matter 
to  adjust  this  element  by  the  addition  of  broken  elec- 
trodes  or   other   means. 

Silicon  content  should  be  as  low  as  possible  in  the 
original  charge,  for  this  will  permit  the  use  of  the 
maximu.m  amount  of  ferrosilicon  at  the  time  of  deoxi- 
dation. 

Manganese  and  vanadium  are  desired  in  small  per- 
centages in  the  original  charge.  It  is  preferable  to 
make  all  additions  of  these  commodities  in  the  form 
of  ferroalloys  after  the  preliminary  analysis,  when  a 
good  reducing  slag  is  obtained  and  when  the  tem- 
perature of  the  bath  is  raised  considerably  above  the 
pouring  temperature.  This  not  only  decreases  the 
alloy  losses  but  also  permits  these  alloys  to  have  their 
full  effect  as  deoxidizing  mediums  in  the  steel. 

Ferrochromium  is  usually  mixed  with  the  ferro- 
tungsten  and  added  at  the  same  time.  It  is  believed 
by  some  operators  that  even  the  mechanical  mixing 
of  alloys  lowers  the  solubility  point  of  each  alloy  and 
this  appears  to  be  true  in  practice  as  the  chrome- 
tungsten  mix  seemingly  goes  into  solution  in  the  mota! 
quicker  than  either  alloys  added  separately.  Ferro  ■ 
tungsten  should  be  added  with  the  original  scrap 
charge  and  placed  almost  central  near  the  top  of  the 
charge,  but  being  covered  with  a  thin  layer  of  iron 
nr    scran    in    prevent    the    oxidation    and    subsequent 

(Continued  on  page  1755) 


New  Source  of  High- Grade  Coking  Coal 

Discovery  Calculated  to  Make  Available  Large  Reserves 

of  Low  Ash  Coal  from  Practically  Every 

Coking  Coal  District 


BY    H.    M.   CHANCE* 


PRACTICALLY  every  coking  coal  district  contains 
large  quantities  of  coking  coal  of  higher  grade 
than  any  heretofore  available  for  making  low  ash 
metallurgical  coke.  This  high-grade  coal  contains  less 
than  5  per  cent  ash,  frequently  less  than  4  per  cent 
ash,  and  in  some  cases  possibly  less  than  3  per  cent 
ash.  It  is  not  phenomenally  lovr  in  sulphur,  but  vrill 
often  contain  a  smaller  percentage  of  sulphur  than 
coals    now    used    for    making    metallurgical    coke.      Its 


These  examples  serve  to  illustrate  the  important 
fact  already  stated,  that  coal  is  not  a  homogeneous 
substance,  that  the  ash  is  almost  always  scattered 
throught  it  irregularly,  and  consequently  that  nearly 
all  coalbeds  producing  merchantable  coal  contain  an 
important  and  material  percentage  of  low-ash  coal. 

Fortunately  the  specific  gravity  of  each  piece  of 
coal  depends  upon  the  quantity  of  ash  present  in  that 
piece,  and  this  difference  in  specific  gravity  furnishes 


A  Plant  for  the 
Sand  notation 
Method  of  Sepa- 
rating Low  Ash 
from  High  Ash 
Coal  Would 
Doubtless 
Be  Similar  to  a 
Plant  Usingr  the 
Same  Process 
for  Removing 
Slate,  Rock  and 
Other  Impurities 
from  Ajithracite 
Coal.  The  an- 
thracite washery 
here  shown  is 
at  Winton,  six 
miles  from 
Scranton.  It  has 
one  15-ft.  sepa- 
rating cone, 
whereas  the  dif- 
ferential sepa- 
ration required 
under  the  au- 
thor's scheme 
would  call  for 
two 


low  ash  makes  a  lower  percentage  of  phosphorous 
probable. 

This  high-grade  low  ash  coal  exists  in  coal-beds 
of  good,  bad  and  indifferent  quality,  scattered  through 
the  coal  in  masses  %  in.,  V2  in.,  %  in.,  1  in.  or  2,  3  or  4 
in.  in  diameter.  There  are  no  visible  lines  of  demarca- 
tion separating  these  masses  of  pure  coal  from  the 
impure  coal. 

Many  coalbeds  normally  furnishing  coal  averaging, 
say,  10  to  14  per  cent  ash,  which  by  the  complete  re- 
moval of  slate,  fireclay,  etc.,  cannot  be  reduced  below 
8  or  10  per  cent  ash,  consist  of  a  mixture  of  perhaps 
50  per  cent  of  coal  averaging  less  than  5  per  cent  ash 
and  50  per  cent  of  coal  averaging  11  to  15  per  cent  ash. 

Coalbeds  normally  furnishing  coal  having  8  to  10 
per  cent  ash,  which  by  the  removal  of  slate,  fireclay, 
etc.,  can  be  reduced  to  about  6  or  7  per  cent  ash,  con- 
sist of  a  mixture  of  perhaps  50  per  cent  of  coal  aver- 
aging less  than  4  per  cent  ash  and  50  per  cent  of  coal 
averaging  8  or  10  per  cent  ash. 

^.  M.  Chance  &  Co..  consulting  mining  engineers. 
Philadelphia. 


a  ready  means  fur  separating  the  low-ash  coal  from 
that  of  higher  ash  content.  The  specific  gravity  in- 
creases about  0.01  for  each  per  cent  of  ash  present 
in  the  coal.  Thus  if  coal  with  3  per  cent  ash  has  a 
specific  gravity  of  1.35,  the  same  coal  with  4  per  cent 
ash  will  have  a  specific  gravity  of  about  1.36;  with 
5  per  cent  ash,  1.37;  with  6  per  cent,  1.38;  with  8  per 
cent,  1.40;  with  13  per  cent,  1.45,  and  so  on. 

Hence,  if  a  separation  be  made  by  a  "float  and  sink" 
method  by  introducing  the  coal  into  a  liquid  of  the 
desired  specific  gravity,  as  for  example  1.38,  all  the 
coal  having  a  specific  gravity  less  than  1.38  will  float 
and  all  the  coal  having  a  specific  gravity  greater  than 
1.38  vdll  sink,  and  an  exact  separation  will  thus  be 
made,  dividing  the  coal  into  two  definite  grades,  the  low 
ash  gi-ade  having  less  than  6  per  cent  ash. 

Chemical  solutions  or  high  gravity  liquids  could  be 
used  for  making  such  a  separation  experimentally,  but 
could  not  be  used  commercially. 

Fortunately  the  sand  flotation  process  supplies  a 
liquid  of  any  desired  specific  gravity  by  which  such 
separations  are  easily  made.    This  process  consists  in 
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the  production  of  a  heavy  gravity  liquid,  termed  a 
"fluid  mass,"  by  agitating  a  definite  mixture  of  any 
suitable  comminuted  solid,  such  as  sand,  and  water, 
the  sand  being  kept  in  suspension  in  the  water  by  suit- 
able means  for  providing  agitation  and  the  mix  readily 
maintained  at  any  desired  specific  gravity.  The 
specific  gravity  is  under  close  control  and  can  be  varied 
accurately  at  will. 

This  process  was  introduced  in  the  anthracite  dis- 
tricts of  Pennsylvania  by  the  building  of  a  plant  two 
years  ago.  There  are  now  six  plants  in  daily  opera- 
tion and  another  shortly  to  be  completed.  These  seven 
plants  are  owned  by  seven  different  companies,  are 
widely  separated  and  no  two  of  them  are  treating  coal 
of  exactly  the  same  kind.  The  process  is  used  not  to 
make  differential  separation  of  coal  into  two  or  more 
grades,  but  to  prepare  the  coal  for  market  by  the  re- 
moval of  slate,  rock,  pyrite,  and  heavy  bony  coal,  one 
machine  doing  the  work  of  a  large  number  of  jigs, 
spirals  and  other  slate  removers.  At  these  plants  the 
coal  is  fed  unsized  (from  egg  to  No.  4  buckwheat)  into 
the  separating  fluid  mass  and  the  floated  coal  is  sized 
for  market  after  separation  of  the  impurities  has  been 
effected. 

These  plants  have  a  combined  capacity  to  treat 
over  1,000,000  tons  annually  and  represent  investments 
aggregating  about  $1,000,000. 

The  sand  flotation  method  is  especially  adapted  to 
the  flotation  of  pieces  of  low-ash  coal,  whether  these 
pieces  be  large  or  small.  Therefore,  in  carrying  out 
the  process  in  the  washing  of  bituminous  coals  for  the 
purpose  of  separating  the  low-ash  coal  as  an  espe- 
cially high  grade  material,  crushing  should  be  reduced 
to  a  minimum,  that  is,  in  many  cases  the  separation 
should  be  made  without  crushing  the  coal  smaller  than 
3  or  4-in.  size.  In  other  cases  crushing  to  perhaps 
1%  or  2-in.  size  may  be  necessary,  but  usually  and 
ordinarily  crushing  to  3  or  4-in.  size  will  be  sufficient 
to  separate  a  large  part  of  the  low-ash  coal  from  coal 
containing  a  larger  percentage  of  ash. 

To  avoid  the  difficulties  which  follow  the  wetting 
of  the  very  fine  coal,  coal  smaller  than  %-in.  mesh  or 
perhaps  smaller  than  %-in.  mesh  can  be  screened  out 
and  ordinarily  will  not  require  washing,  because  in  many 
cases  this  fine  material  will  not  contain  an  excessive 
percentage  of  ash  and,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  coal 
has  not  been  finely  crushed,  the  percentage  of  this  fine 
material  will  be  relatively  small.  This  dry  material 
usually  can  be  added  to  the  washed  coal  without  appre- 
ciably raising  the  ash  percentage  in  the  finished  prod- 
uct. If,  however,  this  finer  material  does  carry  a  large 
percentage  of  ash,  it  should  be  disposed  of  otherwise, 
because  it  would  not  then  be  permissible  to  add  it  to 
the  high  grade  low-ash  washed  coal. 

We  shall  assume  that  the  machine  is  fed  with  run 
of  mines  coal,  the  larger   lumps   of  which  have  been 


crushed  to  3  or  4-in.  size,  and  material  smaller  than 
%  or  %  in.  has  been  removed  prior  to  the  coal's  being 
fed  into  the  machine.  The  separating  fluid  mass  in  the 
machine  will  be  kept  at  a  specific  gravity  high  enough 
to  float  all  of  the  coal,  good,  bad  and  indifferent,  but 
low  enough  to  permit  all  of  the  slate,  pyrite  and  rock 
to  sink,  thus  effecting  a  preliminary  cleaning  of  the 
coal  by  the  removal  of  these  heavy  impurities. 

The  coal  floating  in  this  first  machine  (or  in  the 
first  compartment  of  a  two-compartment  machine)  will 
overflow  into  a  second  machine  (or  into  the  second 
compartment)  in  which  the  specific  gravity  will  be 
just  sufficient  to  float  the  grade  of  low-ash  product 
which  it  is  desired  to  separate.and  to  permit  all  of 
the  heavier  coal  to  sink,  thus  effecting  a  differential 
separation,  dividing  the  coal  into  two  products,  the 
first  a  very  low-ash  product  and  the  second  a  higher 
ash  product;  and  this  separation  has  been  accomplished 
without  fine  crushing  of  the  coal. 

In  many  cases  it  may  be  desirable  to  utilize  the 
higher  ash  product  directly  as  a  steam  fuel,  or  to  mar- 
ket it  as  such,  but  if  the  larger  lumps  of  this  higher 
ash  coal  contain  low-ash  coal  which  can  be  separated 
by  crushing,  and  if  it  be  desired  to  increase  the  per- 
centage of  low-ash  coal  recovered,  these  larger  pieces 
can  be  crushed  to  somewhat  smaller  size,  which  will 
be  a  size,  learned  by  experience  with  the  particular  coal, 
at  which  most  of  the  low-ash  coal  is  freed  from  ad- 
herence to  pieces  of  higher  ash  coal.  The  crushed 
product  will  then  be  returned  for  re-treatment  to  the 
first  machine.  The  object  in  returning  this  crushed 
product  to  the  first  machine  is  to  remove  from  it  any 
pieces  of  slate,  rock,  or  layers  or  nodules  of  pyrite 
which  have  been  freed  from  the  larger  pieces  by  crush- 
ing to  smaller  size. 

The  process  carried  out  in  this  way  is  sufficiently 
simple  and  will  eliminate  most  of  the  troubles  in  coal 
washing  plants  caused  by  the  fine  coal  or  sludge,  be- 
cause very  little  sludge  will  be  made  and  but  little  will 
be  permitted  to  enter  the  machine.  The  separating 
fluid  mass  produces  practically  no  attrition  upon  the 
coal  and  the  only  sludge  producing  agent  in  the  plant 
is  the  fine  screen  over  which  the  coal  is  passed  for  the 
removal  of  the  sand,  after  the  coal  leaves  the  separator, 
and  this  screen,  fine  enough  to  permit  the  sand  to  pass 
but  not  fine  enough  to  permit  coal  to  pass,  pro- 
duces a  very  small  percentage  of  sludge.  Whatever 
sludge  is  produced,  and  that  which  the  preliminary 
screens  fail  to  remove,  will  of  course  be  recovered  and 
the  water  clarified  for  re-use  by  methods  usually  em- 
ployed for  this  purpose. 

The  adaption  of  the  process  to  the  treatment  of 
bituminous  coals  promises  to  be  of  especial  value  to 
the  iron  and  steel  industries  in  supplying  for  blast  fur- 
nace operation  a  means  of  producing  coke  that  is  purer 
and  better  than  any  heretofore  available. 


Titanium  and  Silicon  for  Rail  Steel 

An  investigation  of  some  of  the  properties  of  steel 
rails  deoxidized  by  the  addition  of  titanium  and  silicon 
has  been  carried  out  by  the  Bureau  of  Standards.  The 
tests  showed  that  the  steel  treated  with  titanium  was 
sounder  and  more  homogeneous  than  the  silicon  treated 
steel,  there  being  much  less  evidence  of  segregation  in 
sulphur  prints  of  the  titanium  treated  steel  and  prac- 
tically no  streaks  of  impurities  after  etching.  The  de- 
creased segregation  brought  about  by  the  titanium 
treatment  resulted  in  greater  toughness  and  somewhat 
greater  uniformity  of  mechanical  properties  in  the  por- 
tion of  the  rail  from  the  top  of  the  ingot.  At  the  bot- 
tom end  of  the  rail,  however,  the  titanium  treatment 
did  not  improve  the  steel  appreciably  more  than  the 
silicon  treatment  did.  The  greatest  value  of  titanium 
treatment  lies  in  its  control  of  segregation  and  the 
elimination  of  the  hard  and  brittle  portions  which  the 
first  rails  from  the  ingot  sometimes  contain. 

These  tests  form  a  continuation  of  previous  studies 
of  the  various  processes  of  steel  rail  manufacture  with 
a  view  to  establishing  the  best  practice  for  insuring 
sound  rails.  The  work  was  carried  out  in  cooperation 
with  the  Titanium  Alloy  Mfg.  Co.,  the  Illinois  Steel  Co., 


the  Illinois  Central  Railroad,  and  the  R.  W.  Hunt  Co., 
and  consisted  of  a  survey  for  homogeneity,  soundness, 
and  uniformity  of  mechanical  properties  of  sections 
from  the  top  and  bottom  ends  of  the  first  rail  of  a  series 
of  heats,  some  of  which  were  deoxidized  with  titanium 
and  some  with  silicon. 

The  results  are  given  and  the  tests  described  in 
Technologic  Paper  No.  241  of  the  bureau  entitled  "A 
Comparison  of  the  Deoxidation  Effects  of  Titanium  and 
Silicon   on  the   Properties  of  Rail   Steel." 


William  Monroe  White,  chief  engineer  and  manager, 
hydraulic  department,  Allis-Chalmers  Mfg.  Co.,  Mil- 
waukee, gave  an  illustrated  talk  on  hydro-electric  de- 
velopment with  special  reference  to  the  hydraulic  equip- 
ment at  a  meeting  on  Wednesday  evening,  Dec.  19,  of 
the  Boston  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  and  members  of 
the  Boston  Section  A.  S.  M.  E.  and  A.  I.  E.  E.,  in  Chip- 
man  Hall,  Tremont  Temple,  Boston.  Mr.  White  has 
had  direct  supervision  of  design  and  construction  of 
many  of  the  units  now  in  operation  on  large  hydro- 
electric developments  throughout  this  country  and 
Canada. 


Japan  s  Probable  Macbineiy  Requirements 

Needs  of  Reconstructing  Damaged  Areas  and   Industries 

Expected  to  Produce  a  Demand  for  Wide  Variety 

of  Ecjuipment  Over  Long  Period 

BY    W.    H.    RASTALL* 


FIGURES  collected  by  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and 
Domestic    Commerce    show    that   for    1922    Japan 
ranked   second   among  the   markets   of  the  world 
for    American     machinery,    being    exceeded     only    by 
Canada   in  taking  more   of   our  equipment  than  was 
absorbed  by  any  other  single  country  in  the  world.     In 


tion  that  has  been  experienced  in  Europe  during  recent 
years. 

Since  1915  there  has  been  a  marked  expansion  in 
the  machinery  import  trade  of  Japan  and  an  especially 
gratifying  increase  in  the  volume  of  such  imports  from 
this  country.  Consider  for  a  moment  the  position  oc- 
cupied by  Germany  and  the  volume  of  the  machinery 
business  secured  by  German  interests  during  the  vari- 
ous years.  Altfiough  somm;  of  our  newspapers  and  trade 
periodicals  have  at  times  published  articles  regarding 
the  position  of  Germany  in  the  machinery  trade  of  the 
world,  you  will  note  that  the  German  interests  have 
never  really  been  a  really  important  factor  in  the  Jap- 
anese market,  although  in  certain  pre-war  years  they 
did  secure  a  larger  volume  of  the  machinery  business 
than  did  American  manufacturers. 

Expressed  as  a  percentage,  the  machinery  trade  in 
the  United  States  shows  an  expansion  from  18.2 
per  cent  in  1910,  or  16.7  per  cent  in  1914,  to  a 
maximum    of    78.8    per    cent    in    1918,    but    has    since 


This  Chart  of  the  Distribution  of  American  Machinery  to 
Various  Parts  of  the  World  Shows  That.  While  the  Percent- 
age Sent  to  European  Countries  Is  Diminishing,  That  Sent 
to  Asia  Is  Rapidly  Increasing.  The  upper  half  of  the  chart 
shows  change  in  destination  in  money  value  and  the  lower 
half  change  in  destination   in  percentages 


1921  Japan  ranked  fourth,  being  outclassed  by  Canada, 
Mexico  and  Cuba.  In  1919  Japan  also  ranked  fourth. 
In  1913  she  ranked  eighth,  and  in  1910  tenth. 

While  the  percentage  of  American  machinery  sent 
to  European  countries  is  diminishing,  that  sent  to  Asia 
is  rapidly  increasing,  for  while  prior  to  1915  these 
Asiatic  countries  absorbed  say  5  per  cent  of  our  ma- 
chinery exports,  for  1921  and  1922  this  volume  had 
risen  to  more  than  25  per  cent,  and  this  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  volume  of  machinery  exported  in  these 
later  years  was  greatly  in  excess  of  the  volume  ex- 
ported during  the  pre-war  years.  It  is  one  of  the 
fundamentals  of  sales  policy  that  effort  can  be  spent 
most  effectively  in  markets  that  are  expanding.  So 
that  apart  from  all  other  considerations,  the  Japanese 
market  has  proved  itself  probably  to  be  the  most  im- 
portant export  market  we  have  and  one  in  which  the 
fundamental  conditions  of  expansion  justify  the  ex- 
penditure of  real  sales  effort  as  contrasted  to  the  situa- 

•The  author  is  Chief  of  the  Machinery  Division,  Bureau 
of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  W  .shington.  This 
article  is  extracted  from  a  paper  he  read  at  the  recent 
Foreign   Trade   Convention   in   Cleveland. 
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Since  1915  There  Has  Been  a  Marked  Expansion  in  the 
Machinery  Import  Trade  of  Japan  and  an  Especially  Grati- 
fying Increase  in  the  Volume  of  Such  Imports  from  the 
United  States.  The  upper  half  of  the  chart  shows  change 
in  origin  of  machinery  imports  by  Japan,  in  money  value 
(yen),  and  the  lower  half  shows  the  change  in  origin  ex- 
pressed  in   percentages 


been  reduced  to  50  per  cent  for  1922  and  42  per  cent 
for  the  first  five  months  of  1923.  Conditions  have  now 
reached  a  point  where  the  competition  for  this  business 
lies  between  British  and  American  manufacturers,  and 
the  two  years  following  the  war  had  a  tendency  to 
throttle  these  British  exports,  after  which  there  was  a 
revival,  and  by  1921  the  British  had  worked  up  to  40 
per  cent  of  the  total.     For  1922  the  showing  was  less 
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favorable  and  for  the  five  months  of  1923  they  were 
still  behind  the  1921  record.  It  is,  of  course,  impossible 
to  say  whether  any  position  of  stability  has  "been 
reached  or  whether  there  ever  will  be  a  real  basis  for 
comparison  between  the  volume  of  this  business  se- 
cured by  the  British  and  our  own  manufacturers.  All 
of  this,  however,  provides  a  general  picture  of  the 
situation  existing  in  the  Japanese  market. 
Japanese   Exchange  Fluctuations 

In  considering  Japan  as  a  market,  a  word  should 
also  be  said  regarding  the  exchange  situation.  During 
recent  years  a  great  deal  has  been  said  about  the  ex- 
change fluctuations  of  Europe  and,  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent,  in  Latin  America  and  elsewhere.  It  is  recog- 
nized that  these  fluctuations  seriously  interfere  with 
the  conduct  of  normal  business  and  in  some  instances 
the  exchange  problem  alone  has  been  sufficient  to  dis- 
courage American  trade.  However,  with  regard  to 
Japan,  in  addition  to  being  perhaps  our  best  foreign 
market  for  machinery,  it  should  be  remembered  that 
during  the  last  decade  exchange  has  probably  fluctu- 
ated less  than  5  per  cent.  Japan  is  one  of  the  few 
countries  that  have  managed  to  approximate  the  gold 
standard.  This  factor  alone  would  justify  sales  eff'ort 
in  the  Japanese  market  when  such  might  not  be  the 
case  elsewhere.  All  things  considered,  as  a  machinery 
market  Japan  ranks  very  high  both  on  the  score  of  the 
volume  of  business  that  has  been  done,  the  soundness 
of  the  fundamental  conditions  upon  which  this  busi- 
ness is  based,  and  the  prospects  for  an  important  future 
trade. 

Earlier  speakers  have  referred  to  the  earthquake 
and  the  fact  that  40  per  cent  of  Tokio  and  80  per  cent 
of  Yokohama  were  completely  wiped  out,  and  in  each 
instance  this  destruction  affected  practically  all  of  the 
business  districts  in  both  of  these  cities.  During  the 
early  weeks  of  September  there  were  no  business  or- 
ganizations in  either  of  those  cities,  although  in  some 
instances  the  managers  of  these  companies  showed  a 
remarkable  resourcefulness  in  arranging  new  premises, 
and  by  early  October  a  number  of  the  machinery 
dealers  in  Japan  had  cabled  to  their  American  corre- 
spondents that  business  had  been  resumed  in  the  old 
cities.  Many  of  these  companies  have  suffered  severe 
financial  losses  and  in  some  instances  the  members  of 
their  staffs  have  been  lost,  but  with  a  remarkable 
spirit  the  situation  has  been  met  and  business  resumed. 
Reconstruction  Plans  for  Destroyed  Cities 

The  reconstruction  of  Tokio  and  Yokohama  has 
been  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  so-called  "Capital 
Restoration  Board,"  which  might  perhaps  be  more  ap- 
propriately translated  "Metropolitan  Restoration 
Board,"  as  it  will  have  charge  of  rebuilding  the  devas- 
tated area  from  Tokio  to  Yokohama.  One  of  their  first 
efforts  has  been  to  study  the  wrecked  buildings  from 
the  engineering  or  architectural  side  in  order  that  a 
building  code  might  be  developed  and  the  new  cities 
provided  with  structures  best  suited  to  resist  earth- 
quakes and  fire. 

It  will  be  clear  that  this  alone  is  a  very  large 
and  difl[icult  task.  It  should  also  be  remembered  that 
both  Tokio  and  Yokohama  had  outgrown  the  original 
plans  on  which  these  cities  were  built.  Tokio  particu- 
larly was  originally  a  city  of  old  Japan,  surrounded  by 
walls,  composed  of  small  buildings  of  frame  type,  with 
tortuous  and  narrow  streets,  lacking  in  all  of  the  con- 
veniences of  a  modern  city,  and  typically  Oriental  in 
every  aspect,  while  during  recent  decades  it  has  be- 
come a  modern  city  with  an  abundance  of  Occidental 
business,  and  has  felt  the  need  for  all  manner  of 
modern  improvements.  This  need  has  been  so  keenly 
felt  that  American  experts  were  invited  to  Japan  be- 
fore  the   earthquake   to  develop   city   plans  for   both 


Tokio  and  Yokohama  providing  for  the  growth  of 
these  cities.  It  was  recognized  that  the  redesigning  of 
these  cities  would  be  a  very  diflScult  and  extensive 
undertaking,  notwithstanding  which  very  substantial 
appropriations  had  been  made  and  plans  developed 
under  which  the  cities  would  be  gradually  reconstructed 
over  a  long  period  of  years.  Now  that  so  much  of  the 
area  has  been  swept  by  fire  and  the  buildings  obliter- 
ated, it  will  be  comparatively  easy  to  arrange  for  the 
necessary  improvements  in  these  city  plans,  but  it  will 
be  entirely  impossible  for  the  authorities  in  the  metro- 
politan district  to  grant  any  permits  for  permanent 
buildings  or  other  structures  until  the  city  plans  have 
been  worked  out  and  provision  made  that  streets  are 
not  blocked  by  these  new  permanent  buildings.  Pro- 
vision must  also  be  made  for  adequate  sewerage,  more 
adequate  water  supply,  better  transportation,  and  in  a 
thousand  directions  the  Metropolitan  Reconstruction 
Board  must  perfect  its  plans  before  real  reconstruction 
must  begin. 

Immediate  Needs  of  Japan 

With  regard  to  the  immediate  needs  of  Japan  it 
should  be  remembered  that  in  the  first  five  months  of 
this  year  Japan  imported  over  $27,000,000  worth  of 
industrial  machinery,  and  by  industrial  machinery  is 
meant  only  those  classes  that  are  used  in  factories, 
mines  and  engineering  constructions.  Automotive 
equipment,  electrical,  and  figures  covering  piping, 
wiring,  engineering  supplies  and  the  wide  range  that 
is  often  included  under  engineering  equipment  are  ex- 
cluded from  these  totals.  It  would  appear  that  the 
imports  for  1923  will  approximate  or  exceed  those  for 
1922  and  the  market  for  such  supplies,  even  under  pre- 
earthquake  conditions,  was  expanding. 

The  immediate  result  of  the  earthquake  has  de- 
veloped an  important  demand  for  lumber,  corrugated 
iron,  wire  nails,  and  general  building  supplies.  In 
addition,  there  is  a  demand  for  surveying  instruments 
and  such  equipment  as  is  needed  in  developing  the  new 
building  code,  and  the  new  city  plans  and  such  wiring 
and  electrical  equipment  as  has  been  necessary  to  re- 
habilitate the  electric  systems,  both  power  and  tele- 
phone, in  the  devastated  area.  From  a  thousand 
sources  similar  demands  are  developing,  and  while 
financial  consideration  may  restrict  such  purchases  to 
a  minimum,  it  is  also  probable  that  the  total  repre- 
sented by  items  of  this  character  will  be  important. 

Looking  beyond  the  present  month  to  the  period 
when  permanent  construction  will  be  possible,  the  in- 
dications are  that  reinforced  concrete  buildings  and 
steel  buildings  will  be  the  approved  types  for  the  more 
important  structures  in  the  metropolitan  area,  and 
manufacturers  of  machinery  suitable  for  such  work 
may  expect  a  demand  in  these  directions.  Manufac- 
turers of  pneumatic  tools,  air  compressors,  concrete 
mixers,  hoists,  rock  crushers,  etc.,  should  take  steps  to 
strengthen  their  representation  in  this  market  as  may 
be  necessary  to  meet  the  situation  arising  as  a  result 
of  this  disaster.  It  is  impossible  to  state  exactly  how 
much  business  will  develop  in  any  given  direction,  as 
altogether  too  many  factors  are  involved  in  the  prob- 
lem. But  every  indication  suggests  that  new  Tokio 
will  be  vastly  superior  to  old  Tokio  and  new  Yoko- 
hama likewise,  and  the  contrast  between  these  will 
probably  be  far  more  marked  than  the  contrast  be- 
tween new  San  Francisco  and  old  San  Francisco,  or 
new  Baltimore  and  old  Baltimore. 

Another  most  important  work  will  be  in  perfecting 
means  of  communication.  Millions  will  probably  be 
spent  in  the  harbors  of  Yokohama  and  Tokio  and 
manufacturers  of  dredges  and  construction  machinery 
of  the  types  used  for  such  work  may  expect  a  certain 
demand  to  develop  in  this  connection.  Cranes  and 
cargo-handling  equipment  will  also  be  in  demand. 
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There  should  also  be  a  big  improvement  in  highways 
and  motor  transportation,  and  although  the  Japanese 
authorities  have  not  yet  completed  their  investigations 
as  to  the  types  of  paving  most  suited  to  the  needs  of 
the  country  and  the  Japanese  Treasury,  it  seems  prob- 
able that  greatly  improved  roads  v?ill  be  built  more  or 
less  throughout  the  metropolitan  area.  An  important 
number  of  motor  trucks  has  already  been  ordered  for 
the  reconstruction  of  these  cities. 

The  industries  demolished  in  the  devastated  area 
were  of  comparatively  small  importance,  as  Osaka  was 
the  great  industrial  area  of  Japan  and  it  has  been  stated 
that  the  total  number  of  employees  in  the  factories  of 
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Value  of  Exports  of  Machinery  from  the  United  States 
to  Countries  of  Latin  America.   1910  to  1922,  Inclusive 

Tokio  were  only  about  5  per  cent  of  those  in  the  Osaka 
district.  Less  than  10  per  cent  of  the  cotton  spindles 
of  Japan  were  in 'the  devastated  area  and  many  of 
these  spindles  were  either  not  damaged  or  can  be  sal- 
vaged  so   that,  although  the   cotton   spinning  industry 


is  probably  the  most  important  in  Japan,  this  disaster 
will  not  call  for  any  important  volume  of  new  spindles. 
The  same  general  remarks  can  apply  in  a  number  of 
other  directions.  The  machinery  losses  of  the  industries 
that  were  in  the  devastated  region  are  shown  in  the 
following  statement  issued  by  the  Commercial  Attache 
of  the  Japanese  Government  in  this  country: 

Yen 

Textile     44,000.000 

Electrical,  includini;  ti-lcphone.   teleKrapli     18,000,000 

Electrical    appliames 4,000,000 

Automobile,  bicycle 4,000,000 

SurBlcal    equipment 1,500,000 

Rubber    products 10,000,000 

Printing    1,000,000 

Glassware,  enamels. 2,500,000 

Pencils    1,000,000 

Brick   200,000 

Safes   250,000 

Galvanizing    450,000 

Bolts,   fittings    400,000 

Rice   150,000 

Sawmill   200.000 

Celluloid    250.000 

Government  Bureau  Offers  Aid 

The  kinds  and  classes  of  machinery  regularly  im- 
ported in  Japan  are  shown  quite  clearly  in  the  customs 
returns  published  by  that  government,  and  it  is  to  be 
expected  that  a  reasonable  demand  for  such  equip- 
ment will  continue  indefinitely,  and  to  a  certain  extent 
will  be  increased  as  the  result  of  this  disaster;  but  it 
should  be  emphasized  that  successful  foreign  trade 
depends,  not  upon  a  spasmodic  effort  following  a  dis- 
aster of  this  kind,  but  upon  the  application  of  con- 
secutive and  constructive  salesmanship  at  all  times. 
In  the  machinery  industry,  the  average  American  fac- 
tory exports  perhaps  20  per  cent  of  its  production. 
The  average  English  shop  exports  perhaps  60  per  cent 
of  its  production  and  the  prosperity  of  these  companies 
depends  in  greater  or  less  degree  upon  this  export 
ratio.  The  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce 
will  be  very  glad  to  cooperate  in  the  solution  of  export 
problems  arising,  and  going  after  such  business. 


Activities  of  New  England  Industries 

The  Bath  Iron  Works,  Bath,  Me.,  primarily  a  ship- 
building proposition,  but  for  some  time  engaged  in  loco- 
motive repair  work,  is  now  manufacturing  magazine 
wood  pulp  grinders  for  the  Great  Northern  Paper  Co. 
The  machines  are  designed  for  wood  in  four  foot 
lengths,  and  are  of  heavy  construction,  each  unit 
weighing  95,000  lb. 

The  American  Steel  &  Wire  Co.,  Worcester,  Mass., 
is  running  full,  some  departments  day  and  night,  with 
more  than  5000  on  the  payroll.  The  cable  units,  South 
Works,  are  the  hardest  pushed  for  deliveries.  The 
Worcester,  Clinton,  Spencer  and  Palmer,  Mass.,  works 
of  the  Wickwire  Spencer  Steel  Corporation  are  either 
on  full  or  double  time.  The  C.  F.  Wright  Steel  &  Wire 
Co.  and  the  Worcester  Wire  Works,  Inc.,  are  building 
plant  additions  to  care  for  increased  business.  The 
Osgood  Bradley  Car  Co.,  the  Morgan  Construction  Co. 
and  the  Curtis  &  Marble  Machine  Co.,  Worcester,  are  ex- 
tremely busy.  Otherwise  business  in  Worcester's  metal 
working  industries  is  slowing  down,  as  is  usual  at  this 
time. 

New  England  automobile  manufacturers  generally 
are  not  sharing  in  the  prosperity  enjoyed  by  Middle 
West  makers.  One  manufacturer  has  just  been  forced 
into  an  unfavorable  position  through  forced  bankruptcy 
proceedings  against  its  backer;  the  receiver  of  the 
Stanley  Motor  Carriage  Co.,  Newton,  Mass.,  has  pro- 
posals acceptable  to  the  principal  creditors,  which  may 
result  in  an  early  reorganization  of  the  company;  the 
Stevens  Duryea,  Chicopee,  Mass.,  plant  recently  was 
sold  by  receivers;  the  Northway  Motors  Co.  is  about 
to  pass  into  new  hands,  having  assumed  financial  diflS- 
culties. 


The  New  England  textile  machinery  business,  which 
only  a  few  months  back  was  hard  pressed  for  deliveries, 
has  experienced  a  setback.  The  heater  and  radiator 
industries,  on  the  other  hand,  are  operating  in  full. 


Increased  Melt  of  Ohio  Foundries 

The  Ohio  State  Foundrymen's  Association,  Cleve- 
land, reports  that  operations  of  Ohio  foundries  for  No- 
vember were  on  a  more  satisfactory  basis  than  in  Octo- 
ber. November  figures  indicate  the  industry  operated 
at  70.29  per  cent  of  normal  or  capacity,  an  increase  of 
2  per  cent  as  compared  with  October.  November,  1922, 
was  on  the  basis  of  64  per  cent  of  normal.  Stocks  on 
hand  show  an  increase  of  about  5  per  cent.  Stocks  re- 
ceived declined  4  per  cent. 

Non-ferrous  operations  show  an  increase  of  5  per 
cent  over  October.  During  November  the  industry 
operated  at  exactly  60  per  cent  of  capacity;  October 
figure  stood  at  55  per  cent.  November  justified  the 
anticipations  of  non-ferrous  operators  expressed  some 
weeks  ago  in  that  conditions  were  improving.  Pros- 
pects in  this  department  are  reported  as  being  en- 
couraging. 

Organized  by  the  city  of  Brussels  and  the  Belgian 
Government,  the  Fifth  Commercial  and  International 
Brussels  Fair  will  be  held  from  April  1  to  16,  1924. 
The  Brussels  Samples  Fair  is  entirely  devoted  to  in- 
dustry and  commerce  and  is  not  a  commercial  enter- 
prise. Full  particulars  about  regulations,  advertising 
and  applications  may  be  obtained  from  the  Executive 
Committee,  19  Grand  Place,  Brussels,  or  at  the  Belgian 
Consulate,  25  Madison  Avenue,  New  York. 
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Special  Machine  for  Axle  Drilling 

An  increase  from  20  to  40  an  hour  in  the  drilling  and 
reaming  of  automobile  front  axles  is  claimed  for  the 
machine  illustrated,  which  was  developed  by  the  Barnes 
Drill  Co.,  Rockford,  111.  The  increase  in  production  is 
attributed  largely  to  the  employment  of  a  turnover  jig 
which  permits  of  reaming  simultaneously  with  the 
drilling  and  also  reloading  while  the  axle  is  being 
drilled. 

The  machine  itself  is  a  four-spindle,  adjustable-head 
all  geared  gang  drill,  equipped  with  two  radial  heads 
added,  as  shown.  The  radial  heads  are  of  jointed  con- 
struction so  that  they  will  swing  into  the  reaming  posi- 
tion without  interfering  with  the  main  spindles  which 
drill  the  king  pin  holes.  While  one  axle  is  being  drilled 
under  the  main  spindles  of  the  gang,  using  auxiliary 
heads  for  the  spring  pad  holes,  the  king  pin  holes  are 


Structural  Steel  Bookings  Better  in  November 

Washington,  Dec.  21. — The  Department  of  Com- 
merce announces  November  sales  of  fabricated  struc- 
tural steel,  based  on  figures  received  from  the  principal 
fabricators  of  the  country.  Total  sales  of  120,858  tons 
were  reported  for  November  by  firms  with  a  capacity 
of  223,472  tons  per  month,  or  54  per  cent  of  capacity. 
Shipments  of  firms  reporting  this  item  represented  65 
per  cent  of  capacity,  as  against  78  per  cent  in  October. 

A  survey  of  the  present  capacity  of  the  industry 
indicates  that  the  capacity  normally  used  for  struc- 
tural work  is  about  250,000  tons  per  month  for  1923,  the 
same  as  reported  for  1922.  Reports  received  from  170 
identical  firms  show  a  capacity  of  231,682  tons  in  1923 
as  against  228,280  tons  in  1922,  six  of  the  firms  in- 
cluded in  the  1922  total  being  now  out  of  business. 

Tonnage  booked  each  month  by  177  identical  firms 
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Special  24-In.  Adjustable  Head  Gang  Drill  for  Front  Axle  Drilling  and  Reaming.  The  radial  heads  at  each  end 
swing  in  to  ream  king  pin  holes  of  the  drilled  axle  in  one  station  of  the  jig.  while  the  machine  is  drilling  king  pin 
holes  and  spring  pad  holes  in  another  axle  in  the  jig.     Tlie  end  view  shows  the  jig  in  outer  position  ready  to  turn  over 


reamed  in  the  outer  or  upside-down  position  of  the 
turnover  jig.  Thus  the  drill  bushing  is  out  of  the  way 
of  the  reamer.  The  finished  axle  is  then  removed  and 
a  new  forging  chucked  in  the  jig,  the  reaming  and  re- 
loading being  accomplished  during  the  drilling  opera- 
tion in  the  opposite  position. 

A  foot  pedal  operating  an  air  cylinder  is  used  to 
push  the  jig  to  the  outer  position  so  that  the  jig  will 
clear  the  table  when  turned  over,  the  air  cylinder  then 
drawing  the  jig  back  to  the  working  position.  It  is 
said  to  take  less  than  10  sec.  to  index  the  jig. 

The  jig  has  quick  lateral  adjustment  to  bring  the 
bushing  guides  to  the  center  of  the  boss  on  the  axle 
forging,  which  has  a  slight  variation  because  of  shrink- 
age in  the  overall  length  of  the  forging.  The  outer 
spindles  of  the  machine  itself  may  be  brought  quickly 
to  the  center  of  the  bushing  by  movement  of  the  lever 
shown  at  the  center  of  the  gang. 

The  company's  adjustable-head,  all  geared  gang 
drills  are  so  called  because  they  have  lateral  spindle 
adjustment.  The  spindle  at  the  left  end  is  fixed,  the 
other  heads  being  adjustable  by  means  of  rack  and 
pinion,  giving  a  range  in  center  distances  from  17  in. 
between  any  two  adjacent  spindles  to  80  in.  between  the 
two  outside  spindles  on  the  24-in.  four-spindle  ma- 
chine.  Each  spindle  has  eight  geared  speeds  and  feeds. 


(of  which  six  are  now  out  of  business),  with  a  capacity 
for  1923  of  234,057  tons  per  month,  is  shown  below, 
together  with  the  per  cent  of  shop  capacity  represented 
by  these  bookings.  For  comparative  purposes  the  fig- 
ures are  also  prorated  to  obtain  an  estimated  total  for 
the  United  States  on  a  capacity  of  250,000  tons  per 
month.  The  percentage  of  shop  capacity  for  the  months 
of  1923  has  been  slightly  changed  by  use  of  the  revised 
1923  capacity  figures  in  the  calculation. 

Actual  Per  Cent  Computed 

1922                  Tonnage  Booked     of  Capacity  Total  Bookings 

October    133.037  58  145,000 

November   112,367  49  122,500 

December    138,737  60  150,000 

1923 

January 173,294  74  185,000 

February     184.887  79  197,500 

March    220.400  94  235,000 

April     186,117  SO  200.000 

May    131,875  56  140,000 

June 118,117  50  125,000 

July    117,563  50  125.000 

August     134,431*  58  145,000 

September 121,096««  52  130,000 

October    111,692*««  48  120,000 

November   120,S58**»*  54  135.000 

•Reported  by    176  firms   with  a   capacity  of   232,857   tons 

••Reported  by   174  firms   with  a   capacity  of   232,107   tons. 

•••Reported   by   169  firms   with   a  capacity  of   231.257  tons. 

••••Reported  by  153  firms  with  a  capacity  of   223,472   tons. 
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Tlin-i'-Spindle  Diiph-x  Jli.ii/.cnial  Drill 

The  thrce-spindle,  duplex  horizoiual  drilling  ma- 
chine illustrated,  developed  primarily  for  drilling,  bor- 
ing and  reaming  automobile  steering  knuckles  but 
adaptable  also  to  the  machining  of  other  parts,  has  been 
placed  on  the  market  by  the  Garvin  Machine  Co.,  New 
York. 

The  machine,  which  is  designated  as  the  No.  1-S, 
is  of  the  company's  standard  design,  having  as  added 
features  the  three  spindles  in  each  head  and  the 
squirrel-cage  type  of  fixture.  The  work  is  held  in  this 
fixture  and  three  diflFerent  pieces  are  operated  on  at 
the  same   time,   one   piece   being   drilled   with   a    %-in. 


into  the  end  of  the  crankshaft,  which  is  at  rest.  As  this 
requires  the  sudden  picking-up  of  the  crankshaft  to 
full  speed  there  is  usually  a  resultant  shock,  particu- 
larly evidenced  when  heavy  parts  are  involved. 

With  the  drop  lock  device  illustrated  the  crankshaft 
with  pitman  attached  is  in  idle  rotation  when  the  slides 
are  at  rest  as  with  the  old  type  drop  lock,  but  the  wrist 
pin  end  of  the  pitman  is  carried  b-y  an  oscillating  rocker 
fulcrumed  at  the  bottom  of  the  header  slide  instead  of 
by  reciprocating  slide  blocks,  as  formerly.  While  the 
machine  is  idle  this  rocker  swings  free  under  the  drop 
lock.  When  the  treadle  is  depressed  the  lock  drops 
onto  the  upper  surface  of  the  rocker  and  rides  on  this 
surface  until  the  rocker  reaches  its  extreme  back  travel. 


Knuckles.  The  thi 
spindles  in  c;i 
head  and  t : 
squirrel    cage    t> 


feed  into  tlie  work 
automaticall\-. 
Three  different 
pieces  are  operaterl 
on  at  the  same  time. 
One  piece  is  finished 
every  4  0  sec. 


drill,  another  piece  bored  to  27/32-in.  size,  and  the 
third  piece  finished  reamed  to  %-in.  The  heads  feed 
into  the  work  automatically  and  are  returned  by  the 
pilot  wheel  shown  at  the  front  of  the  machine.  The 
fixture  is  then  indexed  to  the  next  piece  and  the  feed 
thrown  in.  The  machine  is  said  to  finish  a  steering 
knuckle  every  40  seconds. 

Each  head  is  driven  independently  by  a  TVi-hp. 
motor  bolted  to  the  rear  of  the  bed  of  the  machine, 
making  a  compact  direct  drive.  The  power  is  trans- 
mitted through  spur  gears  to  the  main  driving  shaft  in 
the  heads.  All  gears  are  protected  by  guards,  and  the 
work  is  flooded  by  lubricant  from  the  pump  shown  at 
the  right  hand  in  the  illustration. 


Stop  Motion  Device  for  Forging  Machine 

A  new  stop  motion  device  called  the  rocker  type 
drop  lock  has  been  adopted  as  a  standard  equipment 
for  the  new  model  bolt  heading  upsetting  forging  ma- 
chines of  the  Ajax  Mfg.  Co.,  Cleveland. 

The  operation  of  a  stop  motion  forging  machine  is 


Mechanism   of   Ajax   New   Model   For^ng 
Machines 


somewhat  similar  to  a  press,  in  that  the  slides  remain 
at  rest  until  the  hot  stock  is  located  in  the  impression 
in  the  stationary  die  and  the  machine  is  tripped.  In 
such  operator-controlled  machines,  the  almost  universal 
method  of  bringing  the  slides  into  action  is  by  a  hub 
clutch  in  a  revolving  gear  or  flywheel  engaging  direct 


where  the  lock  falls  into  engagenu-nt.  ,Vs  this  (jccurs 
just  as  the  crankshaft  passes  over  its  back  dead  center, 
the  velocity  of  the  reciprocating  and  oscillating  parts 
is  practically  zero  when  engaged  and  the  slides  are 
thrown  into  motion  with  a  natural  acceleration  without 
shock,  for  as  many  strokes  as  desired.  Upon  removing 
the  foot  from  the  treadle,  the  lock  is  disengaged  and 
the  slides  come  to  rest  at  their  extreme  back  travel. 

This  device  is  similar  in  principle  to  the  slide  block 
type  of  drop  lock,  which  it  replaces.  However,  it  is 
claimed  to  be  a  decided  improvement  over  the  old 
design,  due  to  the  extreme  shortness  of  the  lock,  the 
increased  engaging  area  and  smooth  action.  Its  rela- 
tively light  weight  eliminates  the  necessity  of  a  counter- 
weight and  timing  lock  employed  formerly.  The  new 
device  is  protected  by  patent  granted  recently  to  its 
inventor  J.  R.  Blakeslee,  president  of  the  Ajax  Mfg.  Co. 


Steel  Furniture  November  Shipments 

November  shipments  of  steel-furniture  stock  goods, 
based  on  reports  received  from  22  manufacturers  by 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  amounted  to  $1,3.39,42.5 
against  $1,365,600  in  October  and  $1,204,310  in  Novem- 
ber, 1922.  The  totals  for  the  first  eleven  months  of 
1923  and  1922  are  $15,378,193  and  $11,551,874,  respec- 
tively. 

Economy  in  the  use  of  fuel  is  the  subject  of  a  meet- 
ing to  be  held  at  the  Engineers'  Club,  Philadelphia,  1317 
Spruce  Street,  Jan.  15.  Sessions  are  scheduled  for 
morning,  afternoon  and  evening,  and  are  expected  to 
cover  railroads,  public  utilities,  manufacturing  uses, 
metallurgical  uses  and  domestic  uses.  A  complete  pro- 
gram will  shortly  be  available  and  may  be  obtained  by 
applying  to  Charles  E.  Billin,  secretary. 


The  members  of  the  Electric  Hoist  Manufacturers' 
Association  report  a  decrease  of  13.58  per  cent  in  the 
number  of  hoists  ordered  in  November  as  compared 
with  the  previous  month,  and  a  decrease  of  11.43  per 
cent  in  the  value  of  hoists  ordered.  Shipments  for  No- 
vember decreased  5.35  per  cent  as  comparwl  with 
October. 
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NEW  LINE  OF  DROP  HAMMERS 

Adjustment  for  Uneven  Wear  of  RoU  Bearings — 
Inserted  Ram  Guides — Other  Features 

A  line  of  board  drop  hammers  incorporating  im- 
proved featuses,  which  are  said  to  overcome  difficulties 
heretofore  tolerated  as  necessary  evils  in  the  drop  forge 
shop,  has  been  brought  out  by  the  Merrill  Brothers, 
Maspeth,  N.  Y.  The  machines  are  available  in  sizes 
ranging  from  600  to  5000  lb.  falling  weight. 

Exclusive  features  claimed  include  adjustment  to 
compensate  for  uneven  wear  of  roll  bearings,  absolutely 
straight  friction  bar,  rigid  and  non-adjustable  upright 
frames,  inserted,  adjustable  and  reversible  ram  guides, 
treadle  safety  lock,  and  front  and  back  die  adjustment, 
immovable  when  locked  by  the  die  key.  The  hammers 
are  being  offered  after  exacting  tests  in  actual  service. 


Inserted    Ram    Guides    Permit    of    Taking    Up   Wear    On    Uie 
V's  as  it  Develops.      Ease  of  removing  and  replaning  tlie  in- 
serted guides  is  a  feature 

In  the  lifting  mechanism,  the  arrangement  of  sliding 
boxes  used  for  25  years  in  the  previous  design  has  been 
improved  by  the  substitution  of  roll  rockers.  Direct 
horizontal  pressure  against  the  board  is  said  to  be 
maintained  as  with  the  sliding  boxes,  with  the  advan- 
tage of  better  support  for  the  roll  pressure  and  belt 
pull.  The  hammer  may  be  operated  with  the  belts 
driving  from  the  front  or  from  the  rear  or  one  from 
the  front  and  one  from  the  rear. 

To  maintain  parallelism  of  the  rolls  there  has  been 
incorporated  a  compensating  eccentric  in  one  of  the 
eccentric  sleeves,  the  adjustment  of  which  may  be  made 
conveniently  without  removing  any  of  the  lifter  parts. 
If  desired  the  hammer  may  be  quickly  arranged  to  use 
thick  or  thin  lifting  boards,  by  changing  the  roll  eccen- 
tric bushing.  The  eccentric  construction  is  such  that 
when  the  friction  bar  falls  the  rolls  are  practically 
locked,  an  arrangement  intended  to  permit  the  use  of  a 
very  light  friction  bar,  roll  the  board  more  nearly 
straight  and  prevent  excessive  wear  near  the  point  of 
pick-up. 

The  main  roll  bearings  are  ring  oiled  from  four 
large  and  accessible  oil  pockets,  which  hold  about  a 
four  weeks'  supply.  Sliding  bearings,  where  the  pres- 
sure is  high  but  the  movements  small,  are  lubricated 
by  means  of  oil-soaked  felt  pads. 


Friction  rods  on  drop  hammers  are  usually  made 
with  one  and  sometimes  two  offsets  at  the  upper  end, 
a  construction  which  in  connection  with  the  kickback 
from  the  roll  releasing  lever  is  said  to  render  them 
susceptible  to  crystallization  and  breakage.  The  new 
hammers  have  a  straight  friction  bar  with  an  eye  at 
the  upper  end  for  attachment  to  the  eccentric  lever. 
The  roll  releasing  lever  is  designed  to  lift  the  friction 
bar  to  its  seat  without  shock,  permitting  the  hammer 
to  run  practically  at  as  high  a  speed  as  the  lifting 
board  will  stand.  It  is  constructed  so  that  the  leverage 
shortens  as  the  friction  bar  is  raised,  which  is  accom- 
plished by  means  of  a  rolling  contact  on  a  non-metallic 
surface  on  the  ram,  giving,  it  is  claimed,  a  greater  fric- 
tion roll  opening  than  with  a  plain  lever  operating  on 
a  ram  pin.  The  under  surface  of  the  lever  being  curved, 
the  pressure  against  the  ram  is  in  a  vertical  direction, 
which  is  intended  to  eliminate  the  kickback  on  the 
whole  roll  releasing  mechanism. 

A  unique  bottom  stop  for  the  rod  has  been  incorpo- 
rated. Both  seats  for  the  upper  and  lower  positions  of 
rod  are  in  one  assembly,  the  entire  mechanism  being 
removable  by  releasing  two  vertical  guide  bolts.  Wear 
due  to  the  drag  of  the  lower  end  of  the  rod  when  being 
raised  from  its  lower  position  is  taken  by  the  front 
of  the  stop  plate.  The  base  casting  is  protected  from 
wear  and  the  plate  may  be  removed  and  redressed  or 
renewed.  Suitable  non-metallic  plates  are  placed  under 
the  stop  seats  to  take  the  shock  of  the  falling  rod. 

The  clamp  for  holding  the  ram  suspended  is  con- 
veniently adjustable  in  conjunction  with  the  special 
treadle.  The  clamps  are  placed  under  the  rolls  and  are 
full  floating  to  conform  to  the  alinement  of  the  board. 
The  board  clamp  assembly  may  be  removed  without 
removing  any  parts  of  the  lifter. 

The  upright  frames  are  of  steel  castings  of  I-beam 
section.  The  bearings  on  the  base  have  been  increased 
in  all  directions,  as  well  as  the  depth  and  length  of 
the  upright  guide  in  the  anvil.  The  foot  of  the  upright 
is  tightly  fitted  on  four  sides  to  the  top  of  the  base, 
eliminating  movement  in  any  direction.  Four  hold- 
down  bolts  are  used  which,  in  combination  with  the 
lifter  construction  and  tie  rods  at  the  top  of  the  up- 
rights, is  intended  to  prevent  rocking  of  the  uprights 
on  the  base.  Dirt  clearance  under  the  upright  foot  in 
the  anvil  has  been  provided,  dirt  and  scale  being  re- 
moved without  taking  down  the  upright  from  the  base. 
The  clearance  surfaces  are  pitched  so  that  the  dirt  may 
find  its  way  through  an  outlet  at  the  side  of  base. 
The  upright  feet  are  deeply  guided  in  the  anvil,  and  the 
side  thrust  from  breakdown  work  is  taken  in  a  manner 
intended  to  prevent  failure  at  this  point  of  either  the 
upright  or  base. 

Provision  has  been  made  for  the  convenient  truing 
of  the  V's  of  the  uprights  when  they  become  too  badly 
worn  for  accurate  forging.  Adjustable  and  reversible 
ram  guides  are  fitted  to  the  steel  upright  frames  and  a 
planer  large  enough  for  truing  the  V's  of  the  ram  may 
be  used  for  planing  the  guides,  as  the  adjustable  pieces 
are  not  longer  than  about  5  ft.  on  the  largest  hammers 
and  are  plain,  straight  and  square  sections.  Because 
of  the  ease  of  removing  and  replaning  the  inserted 
guides,  it  is  expected  that  the  V's  will  not  be  permitted 
to  become  badly  worn.  Being  reversible,  the  guides 
have  double  V's,  which  prolong  the  usefulness  of  these 
wearing  surfaces.  The  inserted  guide  adjustment  is 
simple.  The  guides  may  be  dropped  back  into  the 
uprights  to  permit  the  ram  to  be  removed,  as  well  as 
take  up  for  uneven  wear  at  the  bottom  of  the  guide 
and  ram.  By  adjusting  both  the  bottom  and  top  guide 
adjusting  wedges,  the  face  of  the  ram  may  be  squared 
up  from  right  and  left  with  the  face  of  the  shoe. 

To  prevent  mishaps  from  accidental  tripping  of  the 
treadle,  a  positive  acting  device  has  been  incorporated, 
whereby  the  treadle  cannot  be  tripped  except  by  placing 
the  foot  on  a  pad  provided.  This  pad,  which  is  about 
6  in.  square,  may  be  adjusted  from  right  to  left  to  suit 
the  convenience  of  the  operator. 

Die  adjustment  from  front  to  back  is  accomplished 
by  means  of  a  double  taper  insert  in  the  top  of  the 
forged  steel  shoe  opposite  the  die  key.  This  construc- 
tion is  said  to  be  positive,  and  the  die  cannot  get  loose 
without  the  die  keys  coming  out. 


Pulverized  Coal  in  Open-Hearth  Work 

Comparison  with  Other  Fuels— Its  Disadvantages  in  Open- 
Hearth  Operation — Data  on  Steel  Production  with 
Pulverized  Coal  and  Producer  Gas 


BY  R.  H.  LOWNDES" 


IT  has  been  well  said  that  energy  is  the  foundation 
of  industry;  therefore  it  behooves  those  interested 
in  industry  to  study  closely  all  possible  phases  of 
the  development  of  energy.  There  are  at  most  but  few 
sources  of  energy,  three  of  which  are  direct  and  a  small 
number  indirect.  Further,  the  three  so-caUed  direct 
sources  may  all  be  attributed  to  but  one  source.  These 
three  are  wind,  water  and  heat. 

Industrial  heat  energy  is  obtained  by  the  burning  of 
fuel,  which  is  the  bringing  together  of  any  two  sub- 
stances that  will  unite  chemically  with  evolution  of 
heat.  Oxygen,  one  of  the  most  plentiful  of  substances, 
is  very  active  chemically,  and  carbon,  the  most 
abundant  of  all  substances,  has  a  strong  affinity  for 
oxygen.  It  is  most  reasonable,  therefore,  that  these 
two  elements  should  constitute  our  chief  sources  of 
heat. 

In  the  burning  of  coal  with  air  lies  the  chief  source 
of  our  heat-derived  energy.  Our  principal  effort  is  to 
obtain  the  maximum  heat  by  the  best  methods  of  burn- 
ing. The  purpose  for  which  the  heat  derived  is  to  be 
used  is  the  principal  factor  in  determining  the  choice 
of  the  method  of  burning. 

Basis  of  Comparison  of  Pulverized  Coal  with 
other   Fuels 

It  is  our  purpose  to  discuss  specifically  the  burnhig 
of  coal  in  the  pulverized  state  for  the  production  of 
steel  in  the  open-hearth  furnace,  and  to  determine,  if 
possible,  whether  or  not  this  application  is  a  good  one. 
This  can  of  course  be  judged  only  on  a  basis  of  com- 
parison with  the  use  of  other  fuels  and  other  methods 
of  burning.  This  comparison  involves  the  study  of 
three  factors: 

1 — The  cost  of  the  fuel  burned,  based  preferably  on 
the  tons  of  steel  output  to  care  for  the  quantity  of  steel 
produced. 

2 — The  quality  of  the  steel  produced. 

3 — The  consequent  cost  of  repairs  and  upkeep  of 
the  furnace  and  its  accessories. 

In  considering  the  first  of  these  factors  it  is  neces- 
sary to  take  into  account  the  cost  of  coal  per  ton;  the 
cost  of  milling  per  ton  and  the  possible  losses  conse- 
quent upon  this  milling.  By  milling  is  meant  the  crush- 
ing, drying,  and  pulverizing  of  the  coal  and  its  delivery 
to  the  burners  along  with  the  necessary  air. 

Cost  of  the  coal  is  always  known.  Cost  of  milling 
includes  several  costs  which  are  readily  determined. 
First  is  cost  of  installation  of  a  coal  mill,  on  which  a 
reasonable  rate  of  return  must  be  figured.  Thus  if  the 
coal  mill  cost,  say  $25,000,  a  return  of  6  per  cent  would 
mean  $1,500  per  year.  This,  divided  by  the  tons  of  coal 
milled,  should  be  added  to  the  cost  of  fuel  per  ton.  Also 
a  reasonable  sinking  fund,  reckoned  as  a  percentage  of 
the  investment,  should  be  set  aside  for  depreciation  and 
obsolescence;  and  this,  too,  should  be  added  to  the  cost 
of  the  fuel.  Insurance  should  likewise  be  reckoned  as 
an  annual  expense  and  charged  to  the  cost  of  the  fuel. 
Next  is  the  cost  of  power  to  drive  the  mill,  with  its 
crushers,  driers,  pulverizers,  elevators  and  conveyors, 
air  compressors  and  fans;  the  labor  cost,  and  cost  of 
repairs  and  upkeep,  oil,  waste,  etc. 

Possible  losses  in  fuel  value  in  milling  are  more 
difficult  to  reckon.  They  are  due  principally  to  coal 
burned  to  dry  the  fuel  in  the  drier;  loss  in  volatile  com- 
bustible driven  off  in  the  process  of  drying;  loss  in 
leakage  of  coal  dust;   loss  in  occasional  emptying  of 
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bins    to    prevent   packing   or   spontaneous   combustion; 
loss  in  fires,  which  occasionally  take  place. 

The  losses  enumerated  are  all  small,  and  for  a 
broad  discussion  need  be  noted  only,  and  then  perhaps 
discounted.  The  coal  burned  to  dry  the  fuel  may  be 
neglected,  since  this  additional  amount  is  automatically 
consumed  in  any  method  in  first  driving  off  the  mois- 
ture before  the  available  heat  in  the  fuel  becomes  ob- 
tainable. The  loss  in  volatile  is  apparently  quite  small. 
The  best  available  data  on  this  particular  point  show 
an  average  loss  of  something  less  than  1  per  cent.  It 
seems  to  be  admitted  that  here  is  a  small  loss,  but  not 
enough  to  cause  any  concern.  H.  R.  Collins  in  1918 
stated  that  driers  were  manufactured  which  were  able 
to  eliminate  moisture  without  distilling  any  of  the  vola- 
tile combustible  matter  in  the  coal.  He  then  described 
the  modern  drier,  employing  temperatures  not  greater 
than  300  deg.  Fahr.,  and  stated  that  the  volatile  com- 
bustible matter  was  not  likely  to  be  driven  off  until 
the  temperature  rose  above  400  deg.  Fahr. 

Loss  in  coal-dust  leakage  is  purely  mechanical,  and 
the  latest  mills  have  almost  entirely  stopped  this  leak- 
age. Until  they  did  so,  however,  this  loss  was  quite 
heavy.  The  loss  in  having  to  empty  bins  is  also  mini- 
mized by  increased  knowledge  of  the  quantities  of  fuel 
necessary  in  any  specific  operation,  and  the  consequent 
prevention  of  large  accumulations  in  the  bins.  This 
same  control  also  minimizes  the  loss  due  to  fires,  and 
in  the  modern  mill  they  are  almost  unknown. 

Assuming,  then,  that  coal  can  be  pulverized  at  a  cost 
of  something  like  6oc.  per  ton  (J.  W.  Fuller  estimates 
that  coal  can  be  pulverized  and  delivered  to  the  burners 
for  35c.  per  ton,  as  compared  to  60c.  per  ton  for  gas 
producers),  with  coal  costing,  say,  $6.50  per  ton,  the 
milling  adds  about  10  per  cent  to  the  cost  of  the  fuel. 
We  have  a  right  to  expect  this  to  be  returned  by  virtue 
of  the  much-improved  burning;  and  indeed,  so  far  as 
the  heat  obtained  is  concerned,  this  additional  expense 
is  more  than  justified.  This  loss  is  less  expensive  than 
the  B.t.u.  loss  in  the  gas  producer.  With  good  burners 
and  proper  air  adjustment,  what  may  be  termed  the 
carburetion  of  the  coal  dust  is  so  good  that  combustion 
is  excellent. 

Analyses  of  the  products  of  combustion  show  the 
percentage  of  CO,  to  be  very  high,  in  some  cases  as 
high  as  15.8  per  cent.  H.  R.  Collins  (Fuller  Engineer- 
ing Co.)  reports  tests  where  this  value  reached  17  per 
cent.  The  excess  air  necessary  is  small,  only  about  18 
per  cent,  and  at  the  very  high  temperatures  reached 
the  sulphiir  is  also  largely  burned  and  carried  off  up 
the  stack  as  S0=. 

In  considering  the  quality  of  the  steel  produced,  the 
following  items  enter:  the  control  of  the  flame,  not  only 
chemically  but  also  as  to  intensity,  direction,  shape, 
and  velocity;  the  kind  of  coal  used;  its  constituents 
other  than  carbon;  the  kind  and  amount  of  so-called 
impurities,  moisture,  volatiles,  sulphur,  and  ash  being 
the  chief  items.    Each  of  these  may  affect  the  steel. 

The  flame  may  be  directed,  lengthened,  shortened, 
made  oxidizing  or  reducing  as  desired,  and  the  tem- 
perature may  be  kept  remarkably  constant  at  any  de- 
sired point  within  quite  wide  ranges. 

Disadvantages  of  Pulverized  Coal  in  Open-Hearth 
Operation 

All  of  this  leads  to  the  belief  that  pulverized  coal 
is  indeed  an  ideal  fuel.  For  some  uses  this  may  be  so, 
but  we  have  not  yet  considered  the  third  factor  in  our 
discussion  of  open-hearth  operation,  namely,  the  cost 
of  repairs  and  upkeep  of  the  furnace  and  its  accessories. 
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It  has  been  our  experience  at  the  Atlantic  Steel  Co. 
that  herein  lie  the  greatest  difficulties.  We  have  found 
the  condition  of  our  coal-fired  furnace  after  100  heats 
is  worse  than  the  condition  of  a  similar  furnace,  oil- 
fired,  after  287  heats.  The  gas-lired  furnaces  suffer 
even  less.  In  round  numbers,  we  have  obtained  about 
three  times  as  many  heats  from  our  other  furnaces  as 
from  the  coal-fired  furnace,  where  the  refractories  cut 
away,  the  slag  pockets  fill  faster,  and  the  checkers  be- 
come choked. 

It  appears  that  the  excess  air  carried  along  with 
the  sweeping  flame  at  the  terrific  temperature  attained 
so  rapidly  will  attack  and  cut  the  refractories  more 
than  it  does  with  either  the  oil  or  the  gas  flame.  Com- 
pared with  the  gas  flame  this  is  not  so  surprising,  but 
when  compared  with  the  oil  flame  we  must  seek  more 
closely  for  a  cause  of  the  difference.  There  are  some 
who  attribute  the  possible  cause  of  the  rapid  cutting 
of  the  refractories  with  the  coal  flame  to  the  presence 
of  incandescent  ash  particles  impinging  at  high  tem- 
perature in  conjunction  with  the  highly  heated  excess 
air.  This  ash,  it  is  supposed,  may  start  some  sort  of 
slagging  action,  which  lays  the  surface  of  the  brick 
more  open  to  the  attack  of  the  oxygen.  Certain  it  is 
that  the  ash  has  a  pronounced  effect  on  the  slag  of 
the  bath. 

But  the  chief  source  of  annoyance  and  expense  lies 
in  the  deposit  of  ash  as  slag  in  the  slag  pockets  and 
in  the  checkers.  This  takes  place  rapidly,  and  the 
toughness  of  the  deposited  slag  is  pronounced.  We 
found  that  a  high  stack  velocity  lessens  this  deposit 
materially;  but  this  increase  of  stack  velocity  is  ob- 
tained at  the  expense  of  several  things.  It  calls  for 
additional  excess  air  to  increase  the  volume  of  gases 
passing,  so  as  to  increase  the  velocity.  This  of  course 
at  once  reduces  the  temperature  of  the  flame,  but  at 
the  same  time  it  increases  the  cutting  effect  on  the 
refractories. 

To  carry  off  this  extra  volume  of  flue  gas  necessi- 
tated our  passing  the  gases  from  the  checkers  directly 
to  the  stack,  cutting  out  the  waste-heat  boiler.  This 
is  of  course  another  serious  loss  of  heat  energy.  At- 
tempts to  use  the  waste-heat  boiler  reduced  the  flue- 
gas  velocity  so  that  the  slag  deposited  rapidly,  and  the 
checkers  became  badly  choked.  This  choking  of  the 
checkers  further  reduced  the  gas  velocity,  which  caused 
a  further  drop  in  flame  temperature,  which  in  turn 
seemed  to  cause  more  sulphur  to  enter  into  combination 
in  the  steel. 

Both  the  temperature  and  intensity,  as  well  as  the 
direction  of  the  flame,  had  to  be  kept  within  certain 
limits  to  avoid  sulphur  troubles.  It  seems  that  the  sul- 
phur oxidizes  and  passes  off  as  SO:  at  and  above  cer- 
tain temperatures.  This  is  doubly  advantageous,  as  the 
sulphur  is  not  only  disposed  of  but  it  generates  heat  in 
burning.  When  the  temperature  falls  below  this  crit- 
ical value  the  sulphur  prefers  the  iron  to  the  oxygen 
and  goes  into  the  steel,  combining  in  more  than  one 
compound. 

So,  to  get  rid  of  the  sulphur  the  flame  intensity 
should  be  high,  the  flame  should  not  be  depressed — that 
is,  it  should  be  directed  above  the  bath,  and  the  excess 
air  must  be  adjusted  within  narrow  limits.  Too  little 
excess  air  and  the  sulphur  is  not  oxidized;  too  much, 
and  the  temperature  drops,  and  again  the  sulphur  is 
not  oxidized.  When  these  several  adjustments  are 
about  right  to  effect  a  maximum  riddance  of  sulphur, 
the  velocity  of  the  gases  is  reduced  to  a  point  where 
the  refractories  cut  and  the  slag  deposits  heavily. 

Cutting  off  the  waste-heat  boiler  and  increasing  the 
excess  air  increases  the  flue-gas  velocity  and  lessens 
the  ash  and  slag  deposit;  but  the  refractories  cut  faster, 
the  temperature  of  the  flame  drops,  more  sulphur  enters 
the  bath,  and  the  use  of  the  boiler  is  entirely  lost. 

The  experience  here  recounted  ran  over  a  period  of 
about  seven  years,  1916  to  1922,  inclusive.  These  years 
were  seriously  affected  by  war  conditions,  both  high 
and  low  peaks  being  reached  in  that  time.  It  has  been 
difficult,  therefore,  to  compile  any  very  fair  set  of  data. 
But  the  conspicuous  and  interesting  fact  is  that  both 
study  and  experience  have  clearly  shown  us  that  the 
major  objections  to  the  use  of  pulverized  coal  in  the 
open-hearth  furnace  lie  not  in  the  preparation  nor  in 


the  burning  of  the  coal,  but  almost  entirely  in  that  part 
of  the  work  which  coal-burning  literature  touches  on  so 
little  or  not  at  all,  namely,  the  consequent  clean-up, 
upkeep  and  repairs. 

There  is  but  one  way  to  evaluate  pulverized  coal 
correctly  as  a  fuel  for  the  open-hearth  furnace,  and 
that  is  to  watch  the  industry  for  a  decade  or  two  longer. 
With  the  ever-increasing  improvements  for  taking  care 
of  difficulties  as  they  present  themselves,  this  type  of 
fuel  may  come  to  be  more  and  more  used  in  open-hearth 
work.  But  at  present  the  Atlantic  Steel  Co.  has  just 
discarded  its  coal-fired  furnace,  because  of  the  higher 
cost  of  producing  steel  by  this  means. 

Comparative  Costs  of  Open-Hearth  Operation  with 
Pulverized   Coal  and  Producer  Gas 

In  the  table  will  be  found  figures  taken  from  data 
accumulated  during  1922.  This  year  was  chosen  as  be- 
ing most  nearly  representative,  since  prices  of  com- 
modities and  labor,  and  of  production  in  general,  were 
then  somewhere  about  midway  between  the  high  peak 
of  the  war  and  the  low  peak  of  the  intervening  depres- 
sion. These  figures  show  some  of  the  actual  costs,  and 
these  in  turn  show  why  this  method  of  open-hearth 
operation  was  abandoned  by  the  Atlantic  Steel  Co. 


-Atlantic  Steel  Co.,  1922 


-Fuel- 


-Steel- 


Date  Per     Pounds  Heats  Sulphur    , — Repairs-^ 

ton  coal    coal      Tons     per  in  Per 

Per  ton     for     per  ton    steel     fur-        steel        Per        ton 

Month  coal    milling    steel    output  nace   per  cent  month    steel 

Apr.       $4.83      $0.67        663        2271        49         $343      $0.15 

-May         4.95        0.60        740        2580       52         771        0.30 

June        5.23        0.68     1170  412  9         7.28 

July         5.40        0.61        580        2453        50         1.98 

-■^ug.         6.84        0.60       660        2124        44         1,247        0.59 

-Sept.        7.22        0.82        630        2048        42         ....        1,713        0.83 

Oct.  7. 38        0.56        638        1768        37         3.526        2.00 

Xov.         7.49        0.52       666        2383        47         3,468        1.46 

Dec.         8.27        0.58        664        2370        47         1,261        0.53 

Avg.         6.40        0.62        636*      2068        42       0.065        1,761        1.68 
Do.,  for 

gast     6.40        0.60       548        2016        39        0.045        1.361       0.96 

Tennessee  coal  used,  averaging  36  per  cent  volatile,  53 
per  cent  fixed  carbon,  3\!>  per  cent  moisture.  6  per  cent  ash, 
and  Ui   per  cent  sulphur. 

Dried  at  an  average  temperature  of  200  deg.  Fahr.,  to 
about  1  per  cent  moisture. 

Average  pulverization  showing  98  per  cent  passing  100- 
mesh  screen  and  81 V^  per  cent  passing  200-mesh  screen. 

•This  figure  obtained  by  dividing  total  coal  consumption 
by  total  steel  output. 

tAverage  for  the  same  months  for  two  gas-flred  furnaces. 


It  is  apparent  at  a  glance  from  the  figures  in  the 
table  that  the  gas-made  steel  is  both  better  and 
cheaper.  It  is  also  apparent  that  the  chief  objections 
to  the  use  of  pulverized  coal  lie  in  the  difficulties  en- 
gendered in  the  necessity  of  running  the  ash  through 
as  a  part  of  the  products  of  combustion. 

A  report  on  "Pulverized-Coal  Systems  in  America," 
compiled  by  Leonard  C.  Harvey,  and  published  in  Lon- 
don in  1919,  shows  that  the  Atlantic  Steel  Co.  is  not 
alone  in  its  findings  as  to  the  life  of  checkers.  Under 
the  heading  "Opinions  of  Users"  occurs  the  following 
statement: 

Have    found    the    average    life    of    checkers    for 
various  fuels  in  the  open-hearth  furnace  to  be — 

For  natural  gas 1000  heats 

For  producer  gas 350  to  500  heats 

For  oil 350  to  500  heats 

For    pulverized    coal 225  to  250  heats 

Use  of  Pulverized  Coal  in  Soaking  Pits 

The  Atlantic  Steel  Co.  is  continuing  its  use  of  pul- 
verized coal  in  the  soaking  pits,  where  the  results  are 
far  more  satisfactory  than  they  were  in  the  furnace, 
but  are  not  so  good  as  with  producer  gas.  The  slag 
and  ash  deposit  of  course  takes  place  in  the  combus- 
tion chamber,  in  the  soaking  pit  proper,  and  at  the  base 
of  the  stack.  But  this  deposit  is  more  readily  removed 
and  need  never  be  allowed  to  accumulate  sufficiently  to 
choke  the  passages.  The  flame  may  be  made  either 
oxidizing  or  reducing  and,  since  the  steel  remains  in 
the  solid  state,  the  sulphur  gives  no  trouble.  For  soak- 
ing-pit  operation  the  use  of  pulverized  coal  appears  to 
be  acceptable.    We  have  not  used  pulverized  coal  under 
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boilers,  except  indirectly  under  the  waste-heat  boilers 
from  the  open-hearth  furnace. 

It  is  interestinK  to  note  that,  in  spite  of  the  prom- 
ising outlook  presented  by  the  possibilities  in  the  use 
of  pulverized  coal,  in  actual  practice  the  use  of  this  fuel 
in  open-hearth  operation  proved  with  us,  as  with  others, 
to  be  unsatisfactory.  Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  the 
trouble  lay  in  that  part  of  the  operation  which  is  not 


to  be  found  merely  in  a  study  of  fuel  coml|o^ion. 
There  is  reason  to  hope  and  to  believe  th^ttflefiear 
future  will  enable  the  open-hearth  fiirhaces  in  ^m«l  as 
well  as  large  plants  to  use  pulverized  coal  as  a  fuel. 
But  before  this  can  be  done  there  must  be  some  experi- 
menting, and  the  smaller  plants  mMst  await  the  results 
of  these  experiments,  which  only  the  larger  plants  can 
be  expected  to  perform. 


FRENCH    FOUNDRY    APPRENTICES 

(iood   Molders   Turiie.l   Out— Interesting  Contests 
in  Molding  and  Casting 

BY  HENRY  M.  LANE 

SOME  time  ago  The  Iron  Age  published  photo- 
graphs of  foundry  apprentices  and  of  castings 
they  had  made  in  connection  with  competitions  in 
the  foundry  of  Ph.  Bonvillain  &  E.  Ronceray  Co.  in 
France.  Mr.  Ronceray  has  taken  a  great  interest  in  the 
training  of  foundry  personnel.  His  activities  have  been 
in  three  lines — first,  his  interest  in  the  French  Foun- 
drynien's  Association,  which  he  organized  some  years 
ago;  second,  his  interest  in  foundry  apprentices;  and 
third,  his  interest  in  an  advanced  school  of  foundry 
operators,  of  which  we  will  have  something  to  say 
later. 

In  regard  to  apprentices,  the  Ronceray  firm  as  a 
manufacturer  of  molding  machines  has  vei-y  little  use 
for  molders,  as  a  comparatively  small  number  will  do 
all  the  work.  But,  realizing  that  apprenticeship  in  the 
old  se.iSe  was  dying  out  in  Prance,  Mr.  Ronceray  se- 
cured the  services  of  a  good  molder,  who  was  at  the 
same  time  a  good  instructor,  and  employed  a  number 
of  boys  as  apprentices.  He  then  attempted  to  make 
real  mechanics  of  them,  teaching  them  not  only  the 
molding  trade,  but  the  making  of  patterns  and  pattern 
plates  by  the  French  pattern  plate  method. 

A  few  other  foundries  had  some  apprentices  but, 
by  active  work  through  the  Foumlrymen's  Association 
and  working  with  individual  foundrymen,  Mr.  Ronce- 
ray managed  to  increase  greatly  the  various  appren- 
tices in  different  shops  until  today  there  are  98  in  the 
different  iron  shops  in  the  Paris  district,  and  something 
over  80  in  the  brass  and  aluminum  foundries.  He  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  the  cooperation  of  the  various  foun- 
drymen covering  the  treatment  of  the  entire  problem 
and  particularly  the  instruction  of  apprentices. 

To  test  the  ability  of  the  various  apprentices,  com- 
petitions are  held  each  year  of  the  first,  second  and 
third  apprentices,  and  in  connection  with  this  a  number 
of  different  types  are  given.  The  French  Government 
Educational  Department  gives  a  number  of  medals  for 
excellent  work,  also  some  diplomas.  Another  depart- 
ment of  the  Government  and  certain  private  individ- 
uals have  made  available  textbooks  on  foundry  prac- 
tice, which  are  distributed  as  prizes.  The  contests  are 
held  in  different  foundries,  some  on  Sunday  and  some 
oa  week  days,  and  the  interest  the  boys  take  in  these 
contests  is  surprising. 

Unusually  Young  Apprentices 

From  an  American  point  of  view  the  boys  are  very 
young,  but  this  is  made  necessary  by  the  French  laws; 
the  boys  are  allowed  to  be  apprenticed  at  13  years  and, 
if  they  have  made  certain  grades  in  school,  with  the 
parents'  consent  they  can  be  apprenticed  before  this. 
Mr.  Ronceray,  with  other  manufacturers,  has  for  sev- 
eral years  been  trying  to  get  laws  passed  limiting  the 
age  to  14  years,  but  t^us  far  it  has  been  impossible. 
The  average  French  family  feels  the  need  to  have  the 
children  earning  at  as  early  a  period  as  possible.  So 
every  boy  is  urged  to  make  the  best  possible  grades 
in  school,  so  that  lie  can  go  to  work "  sligh+ly  before 
thirteen,  and  most  of  them  accomplish  it. 


There  are  many  trades  which  are  ready  to  take  the 
boys  at  this  age,  so  trades  which  set  a  higher  age  limit 
would  not  be  able  to  get  apprentices.  All  the  foun- 
dries try  to  get  older  boys,  but  the  majority  of  the 
boys  start  at  thirteen  or  a  little  before. 

Managers  Take  a   Lively   Interest 

The  first  of  the  three  contests  for  the  aluminum 
molders  this  year  was  held  on  Saturday,  Nov.  17,  at 
La  Metallurgique  Electrique.  The  second  was  held  on 
Sunday,  Nov.  18,  for  iron  molders,  at  Fonderie  Werts. 
This  was  for  the  second  year  boys.  The  third  contest 
for  the  iron  molders  of  the  third  year  boys  was  held 
at  Ph.  Bonvillain  &  E.  Ronceray's  plant  on  Saturday, 
Nov.  24.  The  first  year  boys  had  their  contest  at 
Fonderie  Dubarry  on  Sunday,  Nov.  25. 

The  reason  for  holding  the  contest  of  the  third  year 
boys  on  Saturday  was  that  it  was  an  all-day  contest, 
in  which  the  boys  were  making  comparatively  large  and 
difficult  pieces.  The  judges  were  the  owners  and  man- 
agers of  some  of  the  largest  foundries  in  France  and 
they  were  on  the  job  with  the  boys  and  stayed  through- 
out the  contest,  and  in  some  instances  for  a  consid- 
erable time  thereafter,  in  carefully  studying  the  work. 
In  most  cases  the  pieces  were  poured  and  the  castings 
inspected,  so  that  the  committee  judged  both  molds 
and  castings.  The  boys  are  judged  on  a  .scale  in  which 
20  represents  the  maximum,  and  are  judged  on  three 
points — first,  the  time  taken  to  make  the  mold;  second, 
the  quality  of  the  mold;  and  third,  the  quality  of  the 
casting. 

In  America  we  have  nothing  corresponding  to  this 
type  of  apprenticeship  and  the  direct  personal  interest 
taken  in  the  boys  by  the  owners,  superintendents  and 
foremen  of  the  plants  is  surprising.  The  boys  turned 
out  are  first  class  molders.  Of  course,  they  vary  as  to 
personal  ability,  but  many  of  them  at  the  end  of  their 
apprenticeship  are  better  molders  than  it  is  possible 
to  find  in  most  of  the  jobbing  foundries  of  the  United 
States. 

Insofar  as  possible,  at  the  end  of  the  apprentice- 
ship each  boy  is  encouraged  to  leave  the  shop  in  which 
he  has  served  his  time  and  to  work  in  several  other 
shops  for  experience.  The  boys  who  have  gone  forward 
and  studied  at  the  same  time  are  then  encouraged  to 
take  special  courses  in  foundry  matters  at  the  French 
schools,  but  we  want  to  make  these  schools  the  subject 
of  a  later  article. 

Merchantable  Castings  Produced 

In  the  contest  of  third  year  boys  at  the  Ronceray 
plant,  one  boy  started  at  7  a.  m.  to  make  a  pattern 
plate  to  cast  four  stove  legs.  This  was  made  by  the 
French  process  and  at  4  p.  m.  castings  were  made  from 
the  pattern  plate  and  they  were  good,  merchantable 
castings.  The  French  pattern  plate  process  certainly 
would  serve  America  in  many  ways,  if  we  had  men 
who  understood  the  process  and  would  follow  it  out. 
The  pattern  plates  are  usually  made  of  soft  metal  and 
will  not  stand  the  use  of  the  vent  wire,  but,  with  the 
type  of  hydraulic  machine  on  which  they  generally  are 
used,  venting  with  a  wire  is  unnecessary. 

In  the  contest  of  the  second  year  boys  those  who 
are  in  the  core  room  had  to  make  cotes  from  several 
core  boxes  and,  in  addition,  had  to  take  a  block  of  dry 
core  sand  and  file  from  it  a  special  core  that  was  sup- 
posed to  be  required  in  a  hurry. 


Progress  Made  on  New  Sheet  Standards 

Mills,  Distributors,  and  Department  of  Commerce  Cooperate 
to  Eliminate  Obsolete  Gages  and  Sizes —  Compre- 
hensive Survey  Now  Under  Way 


A  REPRESENTATIVE  jobber  in  iron  and  steel 
products  finds  it  necessary  to  carry  more  than 
500  different  gages  and  sizes  of  sheets,  although 
only  40  per  cent  of  these  items  represent  more  than  75 
per  cent  of  the  annual  sales.  Orders  for  more  than  50 
items  are  so  small  in  the  course  of  any  given  year  as  to 
be  almost  negligible.  It  is  obviously  a  great  burden 
to  provide  storage  space  for  large  numbers  of  different 
gages  and  sizes  which  are  practically  obsolete  and  are 
sold  only  at  extended  intervals. 

The  persistence  of  these  numerous  specifications  for 
which  the  demand  has  diminished  almost  to  the  vanish- 
ing point  is  explained  both  by  competitive  considera- 
tions and  lack  of  accurate  knowledge  regarding  the  rel- 
ative importance  of  different  items.  Warehouses  have 
carried  a  complete  assortment  of  sizes  and  gages  in  an 
effort  to  supply  all  possible  wants  of  customers.  For 
similar  reasons,  mills  have  found  it  necessary  to  roll 
this  wide  range  of  different  products.  Yet  it  has  been 
found  that  various  items  which  have  been  regarded  as 
of  fair  importance  from  the  standpoint  of  tonnage 
rolled  actually  represent  only  one-half  of  one  per  cent 
of  total  sales. 

While  the  need  for  simplification  of  sheet  standards 
has  long  been  recognized,  it  remained  for  the  United 
States  Department  of  Commerce  to  take  the  initiative 
toward  inaugurating  a  campaign  to  that  end.  At  a 
meeting  of  the  Metal  Branch  of  the  National  Hardware 
Association  of  the  United  States  at  Cleveland  in  May, 
Major  A.  E.  Foote,  Division  of  Simplified  Practice,  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  Washington,  delivered  an  ad- 
dress in  which  he  explained  what  had  been  accom- 
plished in  the  way  of  eliminating  waste  in  various  in- 
dustries. In  the  ceramic  industry,  for  example,  66  va- 
rieties of  paving  brick  have  been  reduced  to  seven.  like- 
wise fully  31  sizes  of  fruit  baskets  have  been  reduced 
to  three.  In  concluding,  he  extended  an  invitation 
direct  from  Secretary  Hoover  to  manufacturers  and 
distributors  of  sheet  and  tin  mill  products  to  cooperate 
with  his  bureau  in  order  that  unnecessary  items  might 
be  eliminated. 

Promptly  following  his  remarks.  Chairman  W.  H. 
Donlevy  of  the  Metal  Branch  appointed  a  sheet  steel 
simplification  committee  comprising:  Chairman,  W.  C. 
Carroll,  Inland  Steel  Co.;  L.  D.  Mercer,  United  Alloy 
Steel  Corporation;  W.  E.  Scott,  Youngstown  Sheet  & 
Tube  Co.;  F.  0.  Shoedinger,  F.  0.  Shoedinger  Co.; 
Arthur  M.  Long,  Trumbull  Steel  Co.;  W.  W.  Sebald, 
American  Rolling  Mill  Co.  This  committee  set  to  work 
and  made  the  following  tentative  recommendations  ap- 
plicable to  all  products:  even  gages.  No.  10  to  28  in- 
clusive; sizes — widths,  24,  28,  30  and  36  in.;  lengths, 
84,  96  and  120  in.;  also  24  x  101  in.  in  gages  26  and  28, 
and  42,  44  and  48  in.  wide  by  144  in.  long  in  No.  20  gage 
and  heavier.  These  were  unanimously  adopted  by  all 
American  sheet  manufacturers,  and  for  further  work  a 
committee,  headed  by  Mr.  Carroll,  was  appointed  by  the 
National  Association  of  Sheet  and  Tin  Plate  Manufac- 
turers to  cooperate  with  the  Metal  Branch  committee 
of  the  National  Hardware  Association  and  with  the  Di- 
vision of  Simplified  Practice  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce. 

A  complete  survey  has  been  undertaken  with  a  view 
of  finding  what  items  and  how  many  are  practically  ob- 


solete and  can  be  eliminated  without  affecting  in  any 
way  the  requirements  of  the  consumer.  To  secure  this 
information  it  is  necessary  to  review  individual  items 
on  invoices  over  a  considerable  period  and  when  all 
this  information  has  been  gathered,  to  relate  each  item 
to  the  total  tonnage  shipped.  Much  of  this  work,  of 
course,  is  a  matter  of  detail,  and  for  that  reason  it  is 
being  done  by  clerical  forces  supplied  by  the  National 
Association  of  Sheet  and  Tin  Plate  Manufacturers.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  survey,  the  results  and  recom- 
mendations will  be  submitted  to  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  considered  at  a  meeting  called  by  Sec- 
retary Hoover  at  which  all  parties  interested  will  be 
represented.  The  Department  of  Commerce  will  then 
publish  a  bulletin  setting  forth  the  conclusions  arrived 
at  by  the  parties  at  interest  and  will  lend  its  moral 
support  to  the  general  establishment  of  the  new  stand- 
ards. 

The  significance  of  the  movement  now  under  way 
can  better  be  appreciated  by  quoting  from  an  address 
by  Secretary  Hoover  before  the  manufacturers  of  bed- 
steads, springs  and  mattresses,  whose  production  as  well 
as  distribution  problems  have  been  greatly  simplified: 
"A  great  deal  has  been  accomplished  in  many  indus- 
tries in  the  direction  of  simplification.  The  idea  is  not 
new;  it  has  been  growing  steadily  for  years.  There  are 
indeed  many  reasons  why  this  question  is  of  more  im- 
portance now  than  ever  before,  because  our  distribution 
costs  are  enormously  increased  by  additions  to  the  cost 
of  transportation,  labor,  rents  and  a  thousand  things, 
always  including  taxes.  Clearly,  if  we  are  to  restore 
the  general  level  between  incomes,  we  can  do  most  if  we 
decrease  costs,  particularly  distribution  costs.  I  know 
of  no  method  that  is  more  direct  and  fruitful  than  that 
of  simplification." 


Short   Period   of   Holiday   Inactivity   in   Bir- 
mingham District 

Birmingham,  Ala.,  Dec.  24. — The  holiday  lay-off 
in  the  Birmingham  district  will  be  short  this  year,  but 
not  so  short  as  during  the  war.  The  cast  iron  pipe 
plants  will  be  idle  less  than  10  days.  The  National 
Cast  Iron  Pipe  Co.  is  to  start  its  DeLavaud  machines 
Wednesday  and  the  old  plant  by  Monday  of  next  week. 
The  American  Cast  Iron  Pipe  Co.  will  resume  next 
Monday  and  the  United  States  Cast  Iron  Pipe  &  Foun- 
dry Co.  is  to  also  be  back  in  operation  next  week.  Sev- 
eral of  the  sanitary  pipe  plants  will  be  back  in  opera- 
tion Wednesday  and  the  bulk  of  them  by  next  Tuesday. 

The  Gulf  States  Steel  Co.  will  resume  operations 
the  middle  of  this  week  in  its  open-hearth  furnaces  at 
Gadsden  and  the  finishing  mills  will  also  be  started. 
Orders  in  hand  and  in  sight  warrant  steady  operation 
for  some  time.  The  big  steel  plant  of  the  Tennessee 
Coal,  Iron  &  Railroad  Co.  at  Ensley  will  only  see  few 
days  shutdown,  until  Wednesday. 


By  order  of  the  United  States  District  Court  the 
estate  of  the  King  Pressed  Steel  &  Mfg.  Co.  will  be 
sold  at  public  auction  on  the  premises  13  Hawthorn 
Street,  Newton,  Mass.,  on  Dec.  27. 
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NIAGARA  FALLS  POWER 

Largvfit  Hydriuilic  Unit  Ever  Built  Has  Been  Put 
in  Operation 

On  Dec.  18  the  first  of  three  new  70,000-hp.  turbo- 
electric  units  was  placed  in  operation  at  Niagara  Falls 
N.  Y.,  in  the  plant  of  the  Niagara  Palls  Power  Co  in 
the  gorge  below  the  Falls.  The  turbine  is  direct  con- 
nected to  a  52,000-kw.  generator  operating  at  12,000 
volts.  A  total  of  $12,000,000  is  involved  in  the  new 
station.  Some  of  the  development  of  this  project  is 
detailed  in  the  following  paragraphs. 

Two  power  companies  on  the  American  side  of  the 
falls  were  consolidated  some  time  ago,  the  Hydraulic 
Power  Co.,  absorbing  the  Niagara  Falls  Power  Co.,  but 
taking  the  name  of  the  latter.  For  more  than  20  years 
the  Niagara  Falls  company  has  had  two  stations,  one 
on  each  side  of  an  intake  canal  about  one  mile  above 


70,000-hp.  units  and  will,  it  is  hoped,  give  still  better 
efficiency— 93  per  cent  being  the  goal. 

This  makes  a  concentration  below  the  falls  of  11> 
units  (aside  from  two  1000-hp.  unit.s  used  for  exciters) 
with  an  aggregate  of  452,500  hp.  Adding  the  110,000 
hp.  above  the  falls  there  is  a  total  of  662,500  hp.  in- 
stalled. The  plant  above  the  falls  will  be  used  solely 
as  a  standby,  after  the  new  plant  is  finished. 

Treaty  arrangements  with  Canada  permit  the 
United  States  to  divert  19,500  cu.  ft.  per  .second  (and 
Canada  25,000  cu.  ft.)  from  the  Niagara  River  for 
power  production.  It  is  anticipated  that  this  plant, 
when  the  new  units  are  in  service,  will  consume  this 
amount  at  full  load  and  it  is  reported  that  the  market 
is  at  hand  for  all  power  which  can  be  produced. 

Some  of  the  outstanding  features  of  the  new  70,000- 
hp.  units  have  to  do  with  their  great  magnitude.  Each 
is  installed  in  a  bay  measuring  50  x  GO  ft.  The  weight 
of  the  equipment  in  this  bay  will  be  2000  tons,  or  two- 
thirds  of  a  ton  per  sq.  ft.     A  heavily  reinforced  con- 


Stator  Castings  of  65,000-Kva.   Generator  Arranged  On  Turntable,  In  Works   of   the   General   Electric  Co.,   for   Ma- 
chining.    The    rotor    running    inside    this    stator    is    direct  connected  to  a  70,000-hp.  turbine  operating  under  213-ft. 
head   of   water.     These    units   are   the   largest    ever   built 


the  American  Falls.  Each  of  these  stations  has  10 
units  of  5500  hp.  each.  Tail  water  from  the  20  tur- 
bines of  these  stations  flows  through  a  tunnel,  egg- 
shaped,  19  ft.  high  and  17  ft.  wide  and  about  7000  ft. 
long,  running  under  the  city  and  discharging  under  the 
International  Bridge  just  below  the  American  Falls. 
Power  to  the  extent  of  10%  hp.  is  obtained  from 
each  cubic  foot  of  water  per  second  passing  through 
this  station. 

The  Hydraulic  Power  Co.  station  No.  1  at  the  foot 
of  the  cliff  below  the  falls  has  an  open  canal  about  7000 
ft.  long  bringing  water  from  above  the  upper  rapids. 
From  the  fore-bay  water  passes  through  penstocks  to 
13  units  of  10,000  hp.  each.  This  plant  has  been  run- 
ning for  years.  It  produces  power  to  the  extent  of  20 
hp.  per  cu.  ft.  >of  water  per  second  ^nd  discharges  the 
water  through  draft  tubes  directly  into  the  lower  river. 

During  the  war -a  new  hydraulic  company  station 
was  built  adjoining  the  old  and  immediately  upstream. 
This  contains  three  units  of  37,500  hp.  each,  producing 
power  at  21  hp.  per  cU.  ft.  per  second.  This  gives  be- 
tween 90  and  91  per  cent  ejRciericy  between  the  water 
and  the  s^fitchboard. 

Another  station  is  under  construction  immediately 
upstream    from    the    last,    which    will    conUin    three 


Crete  slab,  12  ft.  6  in.  thick  and  containing  86  tons  of 
reinforcing  steel,  will  be  used  to  carry  this  lead  and 
to  tie  everything  tightly  into  the  rock  face  of  the  cliff 
to  prevent  disturbance  from  the  flow  of  water.  Each 
turbine  has  a  steel  penstock  21  ft.  in  diameter  extend- 
ing (almost  horizontally)  96  ft.  back  into  the  face  of 
the  cliff.  It  is  here  cemented  into  the  solid  limestone, 
through  which  the  inclined  channel  has  been  cut  from 
the  canal  above.  The  penstock  is  made  of  plates  1% 
in.  thick  which  were  riveted  by  means  of  the  mammoth 
bull  riveter  described  in  The  Iron  Age  on  page  332, 
Aug.  9. 

Each  unit  includes  a  turbine  built  by  the  I.  P.  Mor- 
ris Co.,  Philadelphia,  designed  for  a  speed  of  107  r.p.m. 
with  operating  head  of  213%  ft.  Each  unit  is  controlled 
by  a  Johnson  Hydraulic  Co.  penstock  valve,  these  being 
the  largest  in  the  world.  Some  3200  cu.  ft.  of  water 
per  second  will  pass  through  each  unit  at  full  power. 
The  rotor  of  the  turbine  is  a  single  casting  weighing 
105,000  lb.,  and  revolves  on  a  shaft  32  in.  in  diameter. 

Built  by  the  General  Electric  Co.,  the  generator  is 
also  the  largest  in  the  world.  The  stator,  shown  in  our 
illustration,  is  26  ft.  high  and  35  ft.  in  diameter.  It 
weighs  228  tons.  The  rotor  has  28  8-ton  poles,  is  21 
ft.  in  diameter,  and  weighs  425  tons.    Its  axis  is  verti- 
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cal  and   it  is  placed  immediately   above  the  casing  of 
the  turbine. 

To  handle  the  weights  involved  has  made  something 
,  of  an  engineering  problem  for  the  two  100-ton  cranes 
installed  over  the  six  units  of  the  two  latest  plants. 
The  crane  runway  over  the  three  biggest  units  has  been 
designed  for  a  load  of  about  500  tons.  Each  of  the  two 
cranes  has  had  heavy  doubling  plates  added  to  the 
upper  and  lower  flanges  of  each  girder,  while  eight- 
wheel  trucks  have  been  substituted  for  the  earlier  four- 
wheel  trucks.  Each  of  the  100-ton  hoists  on  each  crane 
has  been  duplicated  by  a  second  hoist,  making  a  .total 


of  four.  Equalizing  bars  to  carry  between  the  two 
hoists  of  each  crane  have  heen  provided  and  a  third 
equalizing  hoist  to  act  between  these  two.  With  this 
equipment  it  was  arranged  to  handle  the  425-ton  rotor. 
The  total  weight  carried  by  the  crane  hooks,  including 
the  weight  of  the  equalizing  bars,  was  to  be  about 
470  tons. 

It  has  been  figured  that  the  three  new  70,000-hp. 
units  will  deliver  as  much  energy  as  corresponding 
steam  power  calling  for  2,000,000  tons  of  coal  a  year. 
Each  of  them  has  sufficient  power  to  provide  all  the 
electric  lighting  required  by  a  city  as  large  as  Boston. 


Four- Wheel  Drive  Lift  Truck 

■;  The  industrial  truck  illustrated,  known  as  Tec  Uplift, 
was  placed  on  the  market  recently  by  the  Terminal 
Engineering  Co.,  17  West  Forty-fourth  Street,  New 
York.  A  notable  point  is  the  absence  of  the  small 
diameter  pilot  or  trailer  wheels.  The  claim  is  that  the 
truck  has,  accordingly,  freedom  of  action  in  traversing 
obstructions,  as  in  crossing  cobbled  streets,  or  rail- 
road crossings.  It  may  also  approach  close  to  a  freight 
car,  to  the  floor  of  which  material  is  to  be  lifted  or 
from  which  it  is  to  be  removed,  with  the  truck  on  the 
rail  level.  The  feature  is  also  emphasized  as  similarly 
advantageous  in  stacking  goods  in  a  warehouse. 

The  truck  is  available  with  varying  heights  of  up- 
rights to  suit  difi'erent  requirements.  In  all  cases  the 
table  will  drop  to  a  surface  height  of  5  in.  from  the  floor. 
The  table  is  4  ft.  long  by  26  in.  wide.  Provision  has 
been  made  for  changing  the  style  of 
table  by  dropping  out  the  table  and 
saddle  shown,  and  placing  in  the  up- 
rights other  types  of  saddles  with 
horns — double  tang,  or  vee  type  tables. 
The  hom  type  is  intended  for  handling 
coiled  rod  or  reels,  and  material  of  sim- 
ilar form,  and  the  double  tang  type,  the 
top  of  which  goes  down  to  within  2  in. 
of  the  floor,  for  handling  tin  plate. 
Tables  for  handling  tote  boxes  and 
other  work  are  also  available.  The 
capacity  on  separable  bodies  ranges 
from  a  2100-lb.  evenly  distributed  load 
on  6-ft.  platform  to  a  3000-lb.  load  on 
a  3-ft.  platform. 

At  no-load  the  hoist  operates  at  50 
ft.  per  mln.,  and  with  a  3000-lb.  load  at 
25  ft.  per  min.  The  hoisting  unit  is 
driven  by  an  inclosed  motor  of  the 
same  type,  rating,  and  frame  as  those 
used  in  driving  the  truck.     The  reduc-  wheels,  pen 

tion   is   through  worm   and     gear,    the 
worm    and    shaft    being    integral.      A 
solenoid  is  used  to  release  the  brake  on  the  motor  shaft 
and  an  automatic  brake  prevents  the  load  from  being 
lowered  too  rapidly. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  truck  will  operate  effectively 
in  snow  and  ice  conditions,  needing  no  specially  pre- 
pared runways.  The  truck  is  caiTied  on  four  wheels, 
which  are  individually  driven,  each  being  provided  with 
a  standard  vehicle  motor.  There  are  three  revolving 
members  in  the  drive  unit,  consisting  of  motor  shaft, 
reduction  gear  and  pinion,  which  are  integral,  and  the 
wheel  itself.  The  entire  unit  is  grease  packed.  The 
reduction  gear  and  wheel  rotate  on  roller  bearings,  and 
the  motor  has  ball  bearings. 

Steering  is  accomplished  by  rear  wheels  only,  and 
the  turning  radius  is  6  ft.  9  in.  The  rear  wheels  are 
equipped  with  full  leaf  springs  and  are  each  provided 
with  internal  expanding  type  brakes  actuating  inside 
the  reduction  gear  member.  Brakes  are  controlled  by 
the  operator's  foot.  An  odometer  is  provided  -on  one 
wheel  to  record  mileage.  The  battery  is  placed  over 
the  rear  wheel  in  a  special  compartment  arranged  for 
the  purpose,  where  it  acts  as  a  counterbalance  for  the 
load  and  a  seat  for  driver.  In  addition  to  the  counter- 
balancing effect,  thus  provided  for  the  load,  more 
.  weight  is  attached  at  the  rear  of  the  truck  in  the  form 
of  plate.  A  coupling  device  is  provided  for  use  when  it 
is  desired  to  use  the  truck  as  a  tractor. 


Census  to  Speed  Up  1923  Statistics 

The  Bureau  of  the  Census  is  now  engaged  in  collect- 
ing statistics  of  manufactures  covering  the  calendar 
year  1923.  These  statistics  are  compiled  in  accordance 
with  the  act  of  Congress  of  March  3,  1919,  and  the 
schedules  have  been  prepared  after  conference  with  the 
associations  and  others  interested  in  the  various  indus- 
tries. The  schedules  will  be  mailed  to  the  manufac- 
turers on  Jan.  2  and  the  director  of  the  census  is  anx- 
ious to  publish  the  statistics  at  the  earliest  possible  date 
in  order  that  they  may  be  of  the  greatest  possible  com- 
mercial value.  Manufacturers  are  urgently  requested 
to  forward  their  reports  to  the  bureau  at  the  earliest 
possible  date,  preferably  before  the  end  of  January. 
The  bureau  has  agreed  to  tabulate  the  results  as  rap- 
idly as  the  schedules  are  received  and  publish  the  totals 
within  a  few  days  after  the  receipt  of  the  last  report. 


WTieel  Drive  Lift  Truck.     Ab; 

s.  permitting  freedom  of  nclic 

approach    to    fieight 


all  diameter  pilot  or  trailer 
traversing  obstructions,  and  close 
floor,    is    a    fearare 


If  the  reports  are  not  made  by  mail  it  will  be  neces- 
sary for  the  Government  to  go  to  the  expense  of  send- 
ing a  special  agent  to  the  various  establishments.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  there  will  be  prompt  cooperation. 


A  report  on  the  port  of  Philadelphia,  including 
Camden,  N.  J.,  Chester,  Pa.,  and  Wilmington,  Del.,  pre- 
pared in  the  office  of  the  chief  of  engineers  by  the  board 
of  engineers  for  rivers  and  harbors  of  the  War  De- 
partment in  cooperation  with  the  bureau  of  research  of 
the  shipping  board,  has  been  issued.  It  is  No.  4  of  a 
series  of  reports  covering  important  seaports  of  the 
United  States.  No.  1  on  Portland,  Me.,  No.  2  on  Bos- 
ton, and  No.  3  on  Mobile,  Ala.,  and  Pensacola,  Fla., 
have  already  been  issued.  The  purpose  is  to  present 
information  of  value  to  vessel  operators,  producers, 
manufacturers,  importers,  exporters  and  all  other  per- 
sons having  occasion  to  ship  goods  through  our  ports. 
A  copy  may  be  had  for  75c.  from  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington. 


Clement  K.  Quinn  &  Co.,  miners  and  distributors  of 
Lake  Superior  iron  ores,  Duluth,  Minn.,  have  moved 
their  Cleveland  branch  office  from  the  Kiriy  Building 
to  the  Union  Trust  Buildipg.  L.  E,  I,ve;s,  sales  man- 
ager, will  continue  in  charge.         ,  .-■ 
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New  Massive  Boring  Mill 

An  8-ft.  massive  boring  mill  recently  built  by  the 
Cincinnati  Planer  Co.,  Cincinnati,  and  incorporating 
special  features  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustra- 
tion.     Ease  of  control   is   emphasized. 

The  table  is  driven  by  a  bevel  ring  gear  which  is 
bolted  to  its  under  side.  The  bevel  driving  pinion  is 
supported  on  both  sides  and  is  a  separate  unit  from  the 
driving  gear  box.  The  upper  spindle  bearing  is  adjus- 
table to  compensate  for  wear.  The  driving  gear  box 
is  simplified  to  four  speeds  when  used  with  a  variable 
speed  motor  but  has  nine  speeds  when  used  with  con- 
stant speed  motor.  All  gears  are  of  steel  and  shafts 
are  of  high  carbon  steel  running  in  bronze  bushings. 
The  motor  is  mounted  on  top  of  the 
box  and  geared  to  the  drive  shaft. 
Levers  for  obtaining  table  speed 
changes  have  been  placed  directly  at 
the   operator's   position. 

The  housings,  which  are  extra 
high,  are  bolted,  dowelled  and  tongued 
and  grooved  to  the  extension  and 
tied  together  on  top  by  a  heavy  box 
arch,  thus  reducing  vibration.  A  cross 
brace  serves  further  to  stiffen  the 
housings.  The  heads  are  of  improved 
design.  The  capstan  hand  wheels 
shown  permit  of  ready  feeding  by 
hand  and  may  then  be  locked.  The 
rams  have  long  bearings  and  have 
steel  racks  bolted  to  them,  which 
allows  for  replacement.  The  feed  and 
rapid  traverse  are  controlled  from  the 
side  of  the  head  so  that  when  using 
the  head  in  the  center  of  the  table 
the  control  levers  are  within  reach. 
Sensitive  handles  are  also  provided 
to  permit  of  close  setting  of  tools. 

The  feeds  are  obtained  through  an 
all-steel  gear  box  having  eight  feeds. 
This  box  has  a  vertical  tumbler  ar- 
rangement which  automatically  locks 
itself  when  placed  in  position.  The 
rail  is  raised  and  lowered  by  an  ele- 
vating device  having  positive  clutches 
and  a  friction  for  safety.  There  is 
a  limit  stop  that  automatically  throws  Special  s-Ft.  I 
out  the  clutch  when  the  rail  reaches  design.     The 

maximum  height.     The  cross  bracing, 
arrangement  of  control  levers  and  capstan  handwheels 
may  be  noted  from  the   illustration. 


Kcfraitorii-is  Ki-porl  for  PSovcmher  Katlu-r  Un- 
favorable 

Monthly  report  of  the  Refractories  Manufacturers' 
Association  for  November  was  a  rather  unfavorable 
one,  showing  a  substantial  decrease  in  the  shipments 
of  both  clay  fire  and  silica  brick,  a  considerable  increase 
in  cancellations,  particularly  of  silica  brick  and  further 
gains  in  .stocks  on  hand,  notably  of  clay  fire  brick.  Net 
new  business  decreased  as  compared  with  October  in 
both  kinds  of  brick  and  makers  started  the  last  month 
of  the  year  with  the  smallest  order  books  they  have 
had  in  many  months. 

The  figures  in  9-in.  equivalents  for  November  com- 


Dayton  Foundries  Merged 

The  Advance  Foundry  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio,  has  taken 
over  entire  plant  and  equipment,  as  well  as  the  entire 
official  and  working  organization,  of  the  American 
Foundry  &  Casting  Co.,  the  merger  to  be  known  as 
the  Advance  Foundry  Co.  J.  M.  Green,  present  sales 
manager  of  the  American  Foundry  &  Casting  Co.,  will 
assume  the  same  position  with  the  Advance  Foundry 
Co.  Both  companies  included  in  the  merger  have 
manufactured  heavy,  medium  and  light  gray  iron  and 
semi-steel  castings  for  a  period  of  25  years.  The 
merger  will  greatly  increase  the  output  of  the  new 
company,  which  recently  made  extensive  additions  to 
the  Advance  plant.  Anthony  H.  Kramer  heads  the 
new  company  and  Alfred  W.  Schneble  is  secretary  and 
treasurer. 


Cleveland  branches  of  the  Westinghouse  Electric  & 
Mfg.  Co.  and  the  Westinghouse  Lamp  Co.  have  consol- 
idated in  one  building  their  sales  and  service  depart- 
ments and  their  warehouses.  A  new  five-story  build- 
ing, which  is  called  the  Westinghouse  Electric  build- 
ing is  located  on  Ashland  Road  and  each  floor  contains 
14,500  sq.  ft.  The  executive,  sales  and  clerical  divisions 
are  on  the  top  floor.  Two  floors  are  given  over  to  the 
service  department  and  two  to  warehousing  facilities. 


.ring  Mill.      Among  other  features,   the   heads  are  of   improved 
capstan    hand    wheels    shown    permit   ot    ready   hand   feeding 

pare  with  those  for  the  previous  month  (figures  in 
parentheses  being  the  percentages  to  economical  month- 
ly producing  capacity  in  those  plants  reporting)  as 
follows: 

November    Refractories    Statistics 
Clay  Fire  Brick 

November  October 

Capacity  reporting 74.S39.727  74,212,811 

Stock  first  of  month 170.139.089(226)  164.324.610(220.> 

Production    51,860,352(   69)  67.774, 841(   77) 

Shipment.s 46.535.313(   62)  .'i3,316.214  (   71) 

Sto?k  end  of  month 175,464.128(233)  168.782,237(226) 

New    orders 44,334,971(   59)  45.870, 737(   61) 

Cancellations     l.S16.039(      2)  602,722(1) 

Net  new  business 42.518,932(57)  45.268,105(60) 

Unfilled    orders.... 57,449,846(   76)  60,737,806(    81) 

Silica  Brick 

Capacity  reporting 22,565,500  22.565,500 

Stock  first  of  month 35,210,516(156)  34,473,914   153 

Production    7.987.023(35)  10,024,736      44) 

Shipments     7.036,155(31)  9,288.134(41) 

Stock  end   of  month 36,161.384(160)  35,210,516(156) 

New  orders               .    7,818, 602(    35)  7,133,579(   32) 

Cancellations"    878,089(      4)  55,936(      0) 

Net    new    business            .  .        6,940,513(    31)  7,077,643(   31) 

Unfilled    orders        23,879,332(106)  23,974,974(106) 

The  stock  on  hand  includes  large  quantities  of 
shapes  made  up  in  advance  of  the  receipt  of  actual  or- 
ders and  is  in  no  sense  "free  stock"— that  is,  it  could 
not  be  made  to  apply  on  new  orders. 

The  actual  free  stock  of  9-in.  straights  on  Nov.  30 
was  approximately  as  follows: 

Clay  fire  brick,  all  grades,  54,264,718  (68  per  cent 
of  the  monthly  economical  producing  capacity  of  those 
reporting.) 

Silica  brick,  7,923,779  (87  per  cent  of  the  monthly 
producing  capacity  of  those  reporting.) 


Using  Ledger  Records  for  Gaging  Credits 

Interchanging  Through  a  General  Credit  Bureau  of  the 

Facts  of  the  Financial  Relations  Between  a 

Buyer  and  Numerous  Sellers 

BY  C.  V.  HOWARD* 


I  HERE  are  many  channels  through  which  credit 
information  is  available,  but  one  which  has  en- 
joyed rapid  growth  of  late  years  is  the  service 
rendered  by  interchange 
bureaus  giving  confiden- 
tial exchange  of  ledger 
experiences  between  mem- 
bers of  the  general  credit 
association.  All  business 
men,  particularly  credit 
men,  are  interested  in  se- 
curing the  means  to  min- 
imize the  bad  debt  waste 
SI)  burdensome  to  honest 
business. 

The  interchange  bu- 
reau provides  tabulated 
reports  which  instead  of 
relying  on  gossip,  hear- 
says, rumors  or  the  debt- 
or's estimation  of  him- 
self, disclose  actual  facts, 
such  as  "how  long  sold;" 
c.  V.  HOWARD  the  highest  credit  extend- 

ed by  each  concern  re- 
porting; amounts  owing;  amounts  past  due,  if  any; 
how  long  past  due;  dates  of  last  sale;  terms  of  sale; 
manner  of  payments;  unfilled  orders  or  contracts  and 
other  comments  which  come  under  a  ledger  transaction. 
Information  of  this  character  gives  an  indication  of 
the  moral  risk. 

The  reports  are  easily  and  quickly  read  as  the  ex- 
periences are  in  column  formation  and  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  read  long  paragraphs  of  typewritten  remarks 
to  obtain  the  real  and  vital  facts.  Total  amounts 
owing  and  past  due  can  be  ascertained  almost  at  a 
glance  and  the  entire  report  quickly  summarized. 


Realizing  the  necessity  for  closer  cooperation  on 
credit  matters  among  concerns  engaged  in  the  iron, 
steel  and  hardware  industries,  the  following  New  York 
men  were  factors  in  bringing  about  this  needed  credit 
reform  through  the  confidential  exchange  of  ledger 
experiences:  J.  L.  Thompson,  Yale  &  Towne  Mfg.  Co.; 
C.  E.  Thomas,  United  States  Steel  Products  Co.;  F.  M. 
Brodhead,  J.  K.  Larkin  &  Co.;  T.  J.  Lynch,  Concrete 
Steel  Co.,  and  W.  H.  Siebert,  Hammacher,  Schlemmer 
&  Co.,  Inc. 

During  the  past  six  years  a  great  many  business 
houses  in  these  and  other  industries  have  solved  their 
credit  problems  and  saved  many  thousands  of  dollars 
by  cooperating  with  the  interchange  bureau  of  the 
New  York  Credit  Men's  Association,  which  is  operated 
not  for  profit  but  for  service.  At  the  present  time  the 
bureau  is  serving  over  100  difi'erent  industries  many 
of  which  are  closely  allied.  The  clearance  of  debtors' 
names  results  in  an  interlocking  of  information  among 
many  trades  and  produces  the  strongest  possible  re- 
ports. The  reciprocal  branch  of  the  service  provides 
a  free  report  for  members  on  each  debtor  where  ex- 
periences have  been  exchanged. 

Many  benefits  are  the  result  that  the  interchange 
bureau  reports  can  be  revised  within  three  days.  They 
are  invaluable  in  revising  accounts,  in  helping  to  elim- 
inate the  undesirable  buyer,  and  they  are  valuable 
when  a  customer  asks  for  an  extension.  They  give  the 
information  and  advice  of  those  who  know,  disclose  the 
accounts  that  are  discounted  or  paid  when  due,  min- 
imize the  bad  debt  waste,  aid  in  keeping  tab  on  special 
accounts  (a  great  percentage  of  which  go  wrong), 
keep  the  credit  files  alive  and  right-up-to-the-minute 
with  the  latest  information,  suggest  when  the  customer 
is  overbuying  or  is  buying  in  other  than  his  legitimate 
territory,  tell  whether  the  customer  is  paying  the  new 
creditor  promptly  and  allowing  others  to  wait,  and 
sometimes  disclose  that  one  may  be  mistaken  in  the 
belief  that  he  is  the  principal  creditor.  To  houses  sell- 
ing small  accounts   when  the  agency   rating   is  blank, 


PLAYING  POLITICS 


Radicals  Block  Organization  of  Both  Branches  of 
Congress 

Washington,  Dec.  24.— Recessing  on  Thursday  of 
last  week  for  the  holiday  session.  Congress  so  far  has 
lived  up  to  forecasts.  It  has  done  nothing  but  wrangle 
and  play  politics.  Indications  are  that  this  will  repre- 
sent the  vast  amount  of  its  so-called  labors  throughout 
the  present  session,  which  is  expected  to  adjourn  about 
the  time  the  Presidential  campaign  gets  under  full  blast 
next  summer. 

The  House  finally  has  been  organized,  but  the  Senate 
still  is  in  a  stew  over  the  chairmanship  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  Commerce,  a  Democrat,  Senator 
Smith,  of  South  Carolina,  ostensibly  having  more 
strength  than  his  chief  opponent,  Senator  Cummins, 
Republican,  of  Iowa.  This  spectacle  of  Congress  with 
its  various  blocs  and  many  quaint  ideas  and  radical 
agitation,  promises  to  be  an  extremely  expensive  one 
to  the  country.  Not  only  is  the  country  paying  Congress 
enormous  sums  for  doing  nothing  constructive,  but 
faces  a  much  heavier  penalty  by  reason  of  its  present 
attitude  of  side-stepping  important  issues.   The  hope  is 


entertained,  however,  that  pressure  can  be  brought 
upon  Congress  to  meet  the  issues  squarely  and  dispose 
of  them  in  a  business-like  manner,  though  the  expecta- 
tion may  be  entirely  too  much  for  achievement.  The 
outstanding  issue  in  this  connection  at  present  relates 
to  taxes  and  the  bonus. 

While  the  Administration  is  absolutely  opposed  to 
bonus  legislation,  there  appears  to  be  a  majority  in 
Congress,  many  of  them  so-called  Administration  lead- 
ers, who  insist  that  bonus  legislation  will  be  enacted 
even  in  the  face  of  a  veto  by  President  Coolidge.  At 
the  same  time,  this  majority  is  insisting  that  taxes  be 
reduced. 

Indications  are  that  there  will  be  a  so-called  tax 
reduction  as  it  affects  normal  taxes  and  perhaps  along 
the  lines  suggested  by  Secretary  Mellon.  But  it  is 
seriously  doubted  that  surtaxes,  which  rest  so  heavily 
on  business,  will  be  cut.  Even  reduction  of  normal  taxes 
will  be  theoretical,  it  has  been  pointed  out,  if  the  bonus 
legislation  is  to  be  enacted,  because,  obviously,  the 
bonus  will  require  not  only  the  full  Treasury  surplus 
as  it  is  accumulated,  but  will  require  enormous  sums 
to  cover  the  bond  issue  that  would  be  necessary. 

Secretary  Mellon  in  a  letter  addressed  last  week  to 
Representative  Andrew  on  the  cost  of  the  bonus  bill 
vetoed  by  President   Harding  declared  that  the  total 
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How  the  Credit  In- 
formation Is  Com- 
piled and  Made 
Available  to  All 
Supplying  the  Data 
Is  Here  Shown. 
The  cut  is  a  re- 
production at  a  re- 
duced scale  of  the 
blank  used  by  the 
New  York  iCredit 
Men's      Association 
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This  ia  a  00  i:.:-.el  report  showing  v»hat  the  Inquiring  member  reoolTed  as 
a  result  of  hSa  irqulry.  All  other  Interested  Bembers  received  free  of 
charge  a  oon^lete   copy  of  the  report   In   exchange  for  their  Bxperlenos. 


or  less  than  $500,  the  reports  are  valuable.  The  cost 
of  several  years'  dues  in  the  bureau  may  be  saved  by 
one  reciprocal  report  for  which  there  is  no  charge. 

The  service   of  the   interchange   bureau,   the  foun- 
dation of  which  is  cooperation,  reduces  to  a  minimum 


the  details  of  gathering  credit  experiences  on  a  debtor. 
Petty  jealousies  between  competitors  have  been  swept 
aside.  The  old  days  of  secrecy  in  regard  to  accounts 
have  passed  Actual  ledger  experiences  are  confiden- 
tially given  in  detail. 


direct  cost  of  that  proposed  bonus  would  be  $5,085,833,- 
687,  and  an  average  for  the  first  four  years  of  over 
$250,000,000  annually.  There  are  active  plans  under 
way  to  revive  this  identical  measure. 

"It  must  be  obvious  to  any  impartial  mind  that  a 
new  obligation  of  the  United  States  made  in  time  of 
peace  to  pay  over  $5,000,000,000,  of  which  $1,000,000,000 
comes  in  the  first  four  years,  and  an  average  drain  on 
the  Treasury  for  20  years  of  $211,000,000  a  year,  which 
is  one-ififth  of  the  total  pre-war  cost  of  Government, 
cannot  be  undertaken  without  serious  economic  conse- 
quences," said  Secretary  Mellon.  "If  such  a  commit- 
ment is  made,  any  reduction  of  Federal  taxes  upon  a 
comprehensive  plan  will  probably  not  be  seen  in  this 
generation." 

In  the  face  of  the  unanswerable  arguments  of  Sec- 
retary Mellon  showing  the  stupendous  burden  that  the 
bonus  would  place  not  only  upon  the  present  generation, 
but  upon  posterity  as  well,  a  politically  made  Congress 
still  is  rushing  forth  to  saddle  this  crushing  load  upon 
the  country.  It  is  evident  that  the  members  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House  now  consid- 
ering tax  revision  are  trying  to  find  some  magical  means 
of  providing  a  bonus  and  a  tax  reduction  at  the  same 
time,  and  endeavoring  to  lead  the  country  into  the 
belief  that  payment  of  the  bonus  would  not  be  felt. 

It  is  expected  that  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 


will  make  a  report  by  Jan.  10  on  the  administrative 
features  of  the  new  tax  bill,  after  which  bonus  legisla- 
tion is  expected  to  be  taken  up,  thus  being  given  prece- 
dence over  any  so-called  tax  reduction  program.  One 
of  the  discussions  made  regarding  the  administrative 
features  relates  to  proposed  changes  in  the  capital 
assets  feature  of  the  present  tax  laws  by  which  gains  on 
capital  transactions,  including  stock  dividends,  would 
be  taxed  under  the  income  provision  rather  than  on  the 
present  basis  of  12%  per  cent  on  capital  gains. 

Treasury  experts  have  been  asked  to  work  out  the 
proposed  change.  Day  to  day  meetings  will  be  held 
by  the  subcommittee  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee to  consider  technical  features  while  Congress  is  in 
recess. 


Compressed  Air  Trade  Standards 

In  a  pamphlet  of  40  pages,  the  Compressed  Air 
Society  publishes  the  results  of  extended  study  and 
research  on  standards  for  compressed  air  equipment. 
This  includes  not  only  nomenclature  and  terminology 
but  questions  of  compressor  speeds,  standard  capacities 
and  pressures,  installation  and  care  of  compressors, 
cleaning  the  intake  air,  lubrication  and  standards  of 
practice  in  compressor  testing. 
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"Optical  Gear  TootETVircrometef 

The  optical  gear  tooth  micrometer  illustrated,  which 
is  being  manufactured  by  Carl  Zeiss,  Jena,  GermaDy, 
has  been  placed  on  the  American  market  by  George 
Scherr,  143  Liberty  Street,  New  York. 

The  instrument  permits  of  direct  reading  by  scale 
of  chordal  thickness  on  the  pitch  line  and  the  addendum 
of  a  gear  tooth.  The  graduation  of  the  scale  is  sharply 
defined  and  magnified  a  thousandth  part  of  an  inch  ap- 
pearing to  the  eye  as  large  as  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch 
to  the  naked  eye.  Quick  adjustment  to  within  one-thou- 
sandth of  an  inch  by  the  scale  is  a  feature,  and  one- 
ten-thousandths  may  be  conveniently  estimated  between 
graduations. 

In  setting,  the  instrument  is  held  closely  to  the  eye 
and  by  looking  through  the  small  aperture  in  the  center 


poration  is  understood  to  have  contracted  for  a  large 
portion  of  its  capacity  for  the  first  quarter  in  coke  and 
coal,  but  aside  from  this  few  such  orders  have  been 
entered.  The  general  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  in- 
dependent coke  operators  is  to  withhold  entering  into 
contracts  for  the  first  quarter. 

Absence  of  an  unusual  pre-Christmas  buying  to  pro- 
tect consumers  over  the  holiday's  slump  tended  to 
soften  the  market  during  the  week. 

The  Frick  Coke  Co.  plants  operated  six  days  this 
week  as  a  bonus  to  employees,  the  company  having  been 
operating  four  and  five  days  a  week  for  several  months. 

One  plant  of  considerable  size  in  the  region  took  on 
an  order  covering  operation  for  the  month  of  Decem- 
ber, the  price  representing  cost,  in  order  to  give  em- 
ployees work  during  the  month  in  a  spirit  of  Christmas. 


The  instru- 


quickly  set  to 
exact  chordal 
thickness  a  n  tl 
addendum.  The 
scales  en^aved 
on  the  glass  are 
shown    below 


two  well-defined  scales  engraved  on  glass  are  seen,  one 
of  the  scales  running  vertically,  the  other  horizontally 
through  the  center  of  the  field,  as  shown  in  the  illus- 
tration. The  scales  are  moved  by  turning  the  microm- 
eter screws  until  the  two  measurements  required,  thick- 
ness of  tooth  on  the  pitch  line  and  the  addendum,  are 
indicated.  The  measuring  jaws  of  the  micrometer  are 
then  set  and  the  instrument  is  ready  for  use. 

Cutters,  gages  and  forming  tools  for  producing  the 
latter  may  also  be  checked.  The  range  of  the  instru- 
ment is  from  18  to  1%  diametral  pitch.  The  weight  is 
1  lb. 


Holiday  Quiet  in  the  Connells\alle  Region 

Unjontown,  Pa.,  Dec.  24.— With  little  increase  in 
coal  production  in  the  Connellsville  region,  coke  output 
is  remaining  about  stationary,  a  gain  of  only  2000  tons 
being  shown  in  combined  furnace  and  foundry  inter- 
ests for  the  week  ending  Dec.  15  over  the  preceding 
week.  Generally  speaking,  contracting  for  the  first 
quarter  or  half  of  the  new  year  is  not  being  done.  A 
27,000-ton  coke  contract  is  reported  from  one  plant 
without  price  being  divulged,  although  it  is  understood 
that  the  figure  was  around  $4.50.    One  other  large  cor- 


Drill  Pointer  for  Two  Flnte  Drills 

A  new  machine  for  grinding  drills,  designated  as  the 
No.  2  drill  pointer,  having  a  range  from  No.  60  to  %  in. 
two  flute  drills  has  been  added  to  the  line  of  the  Oliver 
Instrument  Co.,  Adrian,  Mich. 

As  in  the  company's  larger  machines,  the  drill  point 
is  produced  automatically  by  passing  the  wheel  across 
the  point  of  the  drill  while  the  drill  is  turning  and  at 
the  same  time  feeding  the  wheel  into  the  drill  by  means 
of  a  cam  and  spring,  uniformly  increasing  the  angle  of 
point  clearance  as  the  web  of  this  is  approached.  The 
duty  of  the  operator  is  merely  to  set  the  drill  in  the 
correct  relation  to  the  setting  gage.  Only  one  setting 
is  required  for 
grinding  both 
lips,  both  being 
of  the  same 
length. 

The  aiTange- 
ment  of  parts  of 
the  machine  may 
be  noted  from 
the  illustration. 
The  grinding 
wheel  is  driven  by 
a  %-hp.  1750- 
r.p.m.  motor  lo- 
cated in  the  base 
of  the  machine. 
The  mechanism 
is  operated  by 
means  of  a  hand 
wheel  on  the 
crankshaft.  The 
pulley,  pinion, 
gear  and  clutch 
of  the  full  power 
driven  machines 
are  omitted,  and 
the  machine  is 
simplified  by  the 
omission  of  the 
nest  of  change 
gears  and  shifter 
mechanism  re- 
quired in  the  No. 
grinding  three 


Automatic  Drill    Pointer  for  Grind- 
ing- Two-Lipped  Drills.    The  capacity 
is  for  Xo.  60  to   ^S   in.  inclusive 


4  and  No.  5  models,  which  are  for 
four-fluted  drills. 
The  machine  is  designed  with  a  universal  or  swivel 
carriage  which  permits  grinding  of  drills  to  any  point 
angle  desired.  The  standard  equipment  includes  the 
driving  motor,  a  large  and  small  bushing  holder  and  a 
V  rest  for  supporting  the  end  of  the  drill,  a  No.  3 
Jacobs  Chuck,  a  No.  1  and  2  Morse  taper  sleeve  and  a 
wheel  truing  device.  Height  is  50  in.,  size  of  base  17  x 
18  in.     Weight  with  standard  equipment  is  315  lb. 


Domestic  sales  of  oak  leather  belting  reported  for 
November  by  the  Leather  Belting  Exchange,  represent- 
ing about  60  per  cent  of  the  total  product,  amounted  to 
347,202  lb.,  valued  at  $642,324,  or  an  average  of  $1.8S 
per  lb.  This  compares  with  447,264  lb.,  $827,438  and 
$1.85  in  October  and  with  467,816  lb.,  $826,164  and  $1.77 
per  lb.  in  November  a  year  ago. 
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Contracts  and  Orders  in  Steel 

A  REFORM  that  was  unsuccessfully  urged  as  a 
proper  subject  of  united  effort  and  has  now 
occurred  without  such  effort  is  not  without  inter- 
est. At  intervals  it  used  to  be  urged  that  the 
steel  industry  should  make  its  sales  contracts 
binding  instead  of  leaving  fulfillment  to  the  pref- 
erence of  the  buyer.  The  so-called  contracts  were 
denominated  "accordion  contracts,"  "jug-handled 
contracts,"  "option  contracts"  and  the  like.  All 
this  was  only  a  few  years  ago.  At  one  time  the 
matter  came  before  the  American  Iron  and  Steel 
Institute  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  formu- 
late a  method  of  bringing  about  a  reform. 

What  was  sought,  chiefly,  was  means  whereby 
the  contracts  as  they  were  then  made  could  be 
enforced  against  the  buyer,  who,  according  to  the 
usual  practice,  could  ignore  the  contract  by  re- 
fraining from  specifying,  and  this  he  did  when  it 
suited  him;  in  other  words,  when  the  material 
could  be  bought  in  the  open  market  at  less  than 
the  contract  price.  If  the  mill  holding  the  con- 
tract elected  to  meet  the  outside  price,  as  was 
often  the  case,  it  was  merely  selling  the  material 
a  second  time.    It  was  not  enforcing  the  contract. 

Inasmuch  as  buyers  did  not,  as  a  rule,  take  out 
their  full  contract  tonnages,  it  was  the  custom 
of  mills  to  oversell.  If  it  was  estimated  the  buyer 
would  specify  two-thirds  of  his  tonnage,  the  mill 
endeavored  to  oversell  by  50  per  cent.  Then  it 
would  break  even.  When  the  market  advanced, 
the  buyer  was  likely  to  specify  in  full.  Then  the 
mill  fell  behind  in  deliveries.  The  buyer  re- 
ceived all  the  steel  he  currently  needed,  with  low- 
priced  tonnage  still  coming  to  him,  and  was  safe 
in  piling  additional  specifications  on  the  mill.  In 
times  of  great  activity,  market  reports  were  full 
of  statements  as  to  how  far  "behind"  mills  were 
in  making  deliveries,  and  there  were  cases  when 
the  period  ran  to  six  months. 

All  this  may  sound  like  ancient  history,  but  it 
is  by  no  means  ancient  by  the  count  of  years. 
When  reform  was  talked  of,  what  the  mills  seemed 
to  want  was  means  to  enforce  these  same  con- 
tracts in  a  falling  market.  There  was  little  in- 
clination to  recognize  the  point  that  the  difficulty 
lay  not  in  the  terms  of  the  contract  nor  in  the  prac- 
tice of  permitting  the  customer  to  evade,  but  in  the 


making  of  the  contracts.  One  should  not  expect 
to  be  able  to  make  contracts  so  far  ahead.  The 
mills  were  afraid  not  to  contract  ahead,  lest  their 
competitors  should  get  their  business,  and  while 
they  did  not  say  so  they  no  doubt  felt  that  the  ex- 
istence of  these  contracts  would  help  to  sustain 
prices,  for  should  a  mill  cut  prices  it  would  there- 
by invalidate  its  large  contract  tonnage. 

Through  the  influence  of  the  experience  in  Gov- 
ernment control  of  the  market  during  the  war,  the 
scarcity  of  steel  in  1920  and  a  general  accretion 
of  courage,  the  steel  mills  have  very  largely  re- 
formed their  practice,  without  any  concerted  ef- 
fort. Contracts  are  still  made,  but  they  are  only 
for  short  periods.  In  general,  the  farthest  for- 
ward deliveries  are  for  construction  jobs,  where 
the  price  has  always  been  a  firm  one. 

The  steel  industry  has  not  lost  in  strength  and 
stability  by  this  change.  It  has  gained.  Its  pros- 
perity must  run  with  the  activity  and  prosperity  of 
its  customers  and  not  by  phrases  in  contracts  or 
by  taking  customers  into  court.  The  various  com- 
petitors have  as  much  desire  to  maintain  prices 
as  they  had  when  the  jug-handled  contract  was 
in  full  sway. 


How  to  Kill  the  Bonus 

THE  two  great  English-speaking  nations  now 
find  themselves  in  the  same  position  as  to 
government,  for  in  neither  case  is  there  a  party 
with  a  clear  majority  upon  which  it  can  depend. 
This  condition  often  results  in  inefficiency  and 
confusion.  This  will  probably  be  true  in  England, 
and  the  prospects  at  Washington  are  far  from  be- 
ing clearly  defined.  From  some  recent  maneuvers 
it  would  appear  that  party  advantage  will  be  a 
chief  objective;  hence  more  than  a  possibility  of 
a  stalemate  on  some  important  measures. 

The  business  interests  of  the  country  have 
much  to  be  thankful  for,  especially  for  the  cour- 
ageous declarations  of  President  Coolidge  in  op- 
posing the  bonus  and  favoring  the  Mellon  plan  of 
reducing  taxation.  At  present  the  supporters  of 
the  bonus  have  a  clear  majority  in  the  House, 
while  in  the  Senate  the  vote  will  probably  be  very 
close.  The  attitude  of  several  Senators  whose 
position  is  not  definitely  known  promises  to  settle 
the  question  whether  the  bonus  will  be  passed 
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jind  taxes  remain  substantially  as  they  are  or  the 
bonus  be  defeated  and  taxes  reduced  so  as  great- 
ly to  relieve  the  taxpayers  of  the  country.  Secre- 
tary Mellon  has  pointed  out  that  his  plan  would 
result  in  a  reduction  of  the  income  tax  not  only 
for  the  7,000,000  income  taxpayers  but  for  the  en- 
tire 110,000,000  people  in  the  United  States.  His 
forecasts  made  in  previous  reports  that  high  taxes 
Vi^ould  drive  capital  out  of  business  productive 
of  revenue  to  the  Government  are  being  fulfilled 
in  the  progressive  diminution  in  the  number  of 
taxable  incomes  in  excess  of  $300,000. 

The  action  taken  by  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  a  iew  days  ago  shows  that 
even  in  that  branch  of  Congress  the  effect  of  pub- 
lic opinion  in  opposition  to  the  bonus  is  being  felt, 
for  it  was  decided  to  take  up  consideration  of  the 
Mellon  plan  as  to  administrative  features  before 
considering  the  so-called  "adjusted  compensation" 
bill. 

If  the  people  of  the  United  States  agree  with 
President  Coolidge  in  opposing  war  taxes  in  time 
of  peace,  they  will  make  that  fact  known  to  their 
representatives  in  Congress,  particularly  their 
Senators.  Emphatic  and  continued  expression  of 
disapproval  of  the  bonus  and  of  approval  of  tax 
reduction  cannot  fail  to  have  its  effect  upon  the 
action   of  Congress. 

If  the  people  of  the  country  are  heard  from 
vigorously,  the  expected  veto  of  the  bonus  will 
not  be  over-ridden.  It  seems  trite  to  advise  writ- 
ing to  Congressmen,  but  seldom  has  there  been  a 
time  in  all  our  history  when  the  opportunity  of  the 
voters  to  use  their  influence  has  been  so  clear-cut 
or  the  duty  to  do  so  more  imperative. 


Tax  Reduction 

THERE  ought  not  to  be  any  argument  respect- 
ing Secretary  Mellon's  proposal  to  reduce  in- 
come taxes.  Our  present  high  taxes  are  a  nils- 
fortune.  The  ability  to  reduce  them  is  a  blessing. 
All  should  want  to  enjoy  it  and  we  think  every- 
body does. 

Opposition  to  this  benign  measure  can  reflect 
nothing  but  selfish  interests,  such  as  the  wish  of 
politicians  to  enhance  themselves  by  taking  money 
from  some  people  and  giving  it  to  others,  by  appro- 
priating it  for  pork  barrel  purposes,  and  by  squan- 
dering it  miscellaneously;  or  the  wish  of  dis- 
gruntled people  to  concentrate  the  expense  of 
government  upon  a  relatively  small  class  of  tax- 
payers. 

Our  existing  system  of  Federal  taxation,  which 
was  framed  hastily  during  the  stress  of  war,  is 
gravely  faulty  and  economically  harmful.  Its 
greatest  evil  is  in  the  sharply  increasing  surtaxes. 
In  the  emergency  of  war  the  rich  were  reasonably 
required  to  give  to  the  nation  a  large  part  of  their 
income  that  they  did  not  need.  In  peace,  when 
there  is  no  longer  the  exigency  of  national  salva- 
tion, the  question  is  not  whether  the  rich  can 
afford  to  pay,  or  whether  they  ought  to  be  soaked 
just  because  they  are  rich,  but  rather  is  it  whether 
the  people  ought  to  continue  a  system  that  is  so 
harmful  to  themselves  as  a  whole.  The  harmful- 
ness  is  so  clear  that  there  ought  not  to  be  need 
to  point  it  out. 


The  surplus  income  of  the  rich  goes  normally 
for  constructive  uses  that  are  of  benefit  to  every- 
body. If  it  be  taken  away  from  them  by  the  Gov- 
ernment it  is  bound  to  be  squandered  to  a  large 
extent.  The  maximum  evil  would  appear  in  taking 
it  away  from  them  and  distributing  it  to  another 
class  of  people,  like  the  ex-soldiers,  as  a  bonus. 
Even  the  possibility  of  committing  such  economic 
crimes  is  but  ephemeral,  for  with  destruction  of 
the  incentive  to  create  a  surplus  income  there 
would  sooner  or  later  cease  to  be  any.  These 
arguments  are  not  academic,  but  are  distinct  re- 
flections of  what  actually  has  been  happening. 

There  reasonably  may  be  discussion  of  the 
manner  by  which  Secretary  Mellon  proposes  to 
make  the  reductions.  The  proposed  abolition  of 
what  are  called  nuisance  taxes  is  generally  ap- 
proved. Yet  those  taxes,  which  partake  of  the 
nature  of  a  sales  tax,  are  in  theory  rather  com- 
mendable. To  a  considerable  extent  their  pay- 
ment is  optional,  to  a  considerable  extent  they  fall 
on  luxuries,  and  their  collection  is  not  difficult. 
The  plan  for  the  reduction  of  income  taxes  is 
eminently  fair.  According  to  it  amelioration  is 
spread  among  all  classes  of  taxpayers  in  a  well- 
equalized  manner.  We  believe  that  it  would  be 
economically  beneficial  to  make  even  greater  re- 
duction in  the  surtaxes,  especially  on  earned  in- 
comes, and  to  introduce  measures  for  the  collec- 
tion of  taxes  from  many  wage  earners  who  now 
escape. 

However,  the  recommendations  of  Secretary 
Mellon,  which  are  those  of  an  expert,  are  prob- 
ably far  better  than  anything  that  Congress  is 
likely  to  be  able  to  evolve,  and  we  hope  that  there 
will  not  be  too  much  tinkering  with  what  is  essen- 
tially a  good  plan.  Tax  reduction  ought  to  be  ef- 
fected by  Congress  in  short  order  and  as  a  non- 
partisan measure.  That  is,  perhaps,  too  much 
to  hope  from  the  hands  of  politicians,  but  Secre- 
tary Mellon's  proposal  has  so  captured  the  popu- 
lar imagination  that  the  politicians  will  need  to 
watch  their  steps.  The  people  may  not  be  able  to 
understand  our  complicated  economic  problems, 
but  there  is  not  one  of  the  millions  of  income  tax- 
payers who  does  not  know  what  it  means  to  be 
requisitioned  less  severely  and  who  does  not  like 
the  idea,  and  who  does  not  want  it  to  be  consum- 
mated quickly. 

Pig  Iron  and  Steel  Production 

THERE  is  a  remarkable  difference  between  the 
respective  tonnages  of  pig  iron  and  steel  in- 
gots produced  this  year  and  last.  The  statistical 
comparison  is  that  pig  iron  production  increased 
48  per  cent  from  1922  to  1923,  while  the  produc- 
tion of  ingots  increased  only  25  per  cent.  The 
relation  for  a  series  of  years  is  shown  in  the  fol- 
lowing table: 

Pis  Iron 
Gross  Tons 

191fi 39,434,797 

1917 38,621.216 

191S 39,054.644 

1919 31,015,364 

1920 36,925.987 

1921 16,688.126 

1922 27,219,904 

1923 40.250,000 

Reference  to  statistics  of  pig  iron  production 
by  grades  shows  that  the  wide  variations  shown 


Excesslngot! 

steel  Ingots 

Over  Pig  Iror 

Gross  Tons 

Per  Cent 

41,401,917 

5.0 

43,619,200 

12.9 

43,051,022 

10.2 

33.694,795 

40,881,392 

10.7 

19,224,084 

15.2 

34,568,418 

27.0 

43.000,000 

6.S 
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in  the  above  table  are  not  due  to  activity  at  foun- 
dries varying  out  of  line  with  activity  at  steel 
mills.  In  1918  there  was  a  little  more  activity  at 
steel  mills  than  at  foundries,  due  to  the  special  re- 
quirements of  the  war.  The  normal  for  the  pres- 
ent and  the  recent  past  may  be  read  from  the  table 
at  10  to  12  per  cent  excess  of  ingot  tonnage  over 
pig-iron  tonnage,  and  the  higher  percentage  in 
1921  does  not  count  particularly,  as  both  tonnages 
were  small. 

It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  the  high  relation  of 
steel  ingots  to  pig  iron  in  1922  was  altogether  ex- 
ceptional. The  cause,  of  course,  was  the  great 
coal  strike,  which  made  coke  very  scarce.  The 
consumption  of  scrap  in  steel  making  in  1922  must 
have  been  very  large,  for  there  is  at  least  4,000,- 
000  tons  of  extra  ingot  production  to  be  accounted 
for.  All  stocks  of  pig  iron  were  exhausted,  but 
the  stocks  at  the  beginning  of  1922  cannot  have 
been  large. 

Imports  of  pig  iron  in  1922  were  insignificant. 


relative  to  the  tonnage  of  steel  to  be  accounted  for. 
Some  pig  iron  previously  bought  came  in  during 
the  first  three  months  of  1923,  but  added  only  a 
trifle  to  the  apparent  excess  of  pig-iron  supply  in 
1923,  when  pig  iron  ran  rather  high  relative  to 
nigots.  That  stocks  of  pig  iron  are  considerably 
Ii'gher  now  than  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  is 
v.ell  known. 

It  is  made  plain,  in  the  retrospect,  that  the 
steel  industry  can  in  an  emergency  gather  to- 
gether a  large  tonnage  of  scrap.  Just  where  it 
all  comes  from  no  one  can  say.  There  was  no  very 
remarkable  advance  in  scrap  prices  during  1922, 
relative  to  prices  of  billets  or  finished  steel  prod- 
ucts. Along  this  same  line,  when  prices  of  scrap 
last  August,  September  and  October  were  at  par- 
ticularly low  levels,  the  offerings  were  light.  Scrap 
was  being  held  back  for  better  figures.  Apparent- 
ly there  will  normally  be  a  large  reserve  of  scrap 
to  fall  back  upon  when  it  happens  to  be  particu- 
larly needed. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Wten  Welding  Fails 

To  the  Editor:  The  average  firm  using  welding  for 
production  has  long  recognized  the  importance  of  ideal 
welding  conditions,  but  the  average  foundry  or  factory 
which  uses  welding  to  reclaim  broken  parts  or  save 
defective  castings  certainly  should  see  that  their  fore- 
man investigates  more  thoroughly  the  application  of 
welding  to  their  various  problems. 

In  the  average  plant  of  the  last-mentioned  class  we 
usually  find  the  welding  in  charge  of  the  shop  foreman 
or  master  mechanic.  He  is  usually  well  educated  in 
problems  of  every  sort  except  welding.  Welding  as  a 
rule  is  forced  upon  him;  the  firm  buys  an  outfit  and 
hires  a  welder,  and  of  course  the  welder  has  to  recog- 
nise someone  in  authority  as  boss,  so  the  master  me- 
chanic or  the  shop  superintendent  automatically  as- 
sumes the  role. 

Welding  is  new  to  him,  and  if  he  happens  to  get  a 
good  welder  for  the  first  one  he  readily  sees  that  re- 
markable things  can  be  accomplished.  He  accepts  this 
result  as  a  matter  of  course,  rarely  stopping  to  think 
or  reason  why.  The  fundamentals  such  as  fusion,  neu- 
tral flames,  fluxes,  pressures,  selection  of  tips,  proper 
care  of  regulators  and  torch,  the  expansion  and  con- 
traction, the  cause  of  a  hard  cast  iron  weld,  and  many 
other  things  which  enter  into  the  work,  are  never 
grasped  by  him. 

This  state  of  affairs  usually  goes  on  until  some 
unusual  job  comes  up  for  vi^ich  the  welder  needs  some 
special  equipment,  such  as  firebricks,  flux,  special  wire, 
or  charcoal,  or  any  one  of  the  many  things  that  are 
often  needed.  The  "boss"  knows  nothing  of  the  vital 
importance  of  these  things  and  tells  the  welder  he  can 
get  along  without  them.  The  welder  has  two  courses 
he  can  follow.  He  can  go  ahead  and  spoil  the  job,  or 
he  can  quit.  A  good  welder  will  usually  quit  rather 
than  tackle  a  job  he  knows  he  is  not  equipped  to  handle. 
Of  course  some  other  welder  is  usually  hired  who  will 
tackle  the  job  thinking  only  of  his  "so  much  an  hour," 
and  thus  add  another  failure  against  the  process  of 
welding. 

I  am  going  to  cite  three  little  instances  that  were 
recently  brought  to  my  attention,  to  illustrate  my  point. 

A  certain  large  firm  ran  into  a  small  aluminum 
proposition  that  needed  some  small  shrinkage  cracks 
and  blowholes  welded,  so  they  bought  equipment  and 
'expected  a  man  to  successfully  weld  the  small  castings 
on  a  barrel  out  of  doors.  Another  concern  wanted 
some  wrongly  machined  castings  built  up  to  size,  and 
offered   the   welder   no   chance   to    preheat   them,   then 


found  fault  because  the  welds  were  hard.  Another 
firm  had  a  cast  iron  pot  to  be  welded,  the  welder  pre- 
heated the  pot,  and  after  welding  carefully  covered  it 
over  to  prevent  shrinkage  cracks.  After  the  welder 
had  gone  out  to  some  other  part  of  the  plant  to  another 
job,  the  shop  foreman,  who  was  in  a  hurry  for  the  pot, 
uncovered  it  and  allowed  it  to  cool  too  quickly  and  then 
found  fault  with  the  welder  who  did  the  job  because  it 
cracked.  These  three  instances  show  how  little  the 
average  man  in  charge  of  a  shop  knows  about  welding. 

A  firm  which  expects  to  get  the  most  out  of  its 
welding  should  first  get  the  services  of  a  first  class 
experienced  welder  and  then  realize  that  the  welder 
needs  all  the  help  and  cooperation  he  can  be  given.  The 
welder  knows  his  needs  and  will  not  ask  for  anything 
that  is  not  necessary.  Today  nearly  any  public  library 
has  many  books  and  magazines  on  the  subject  of  weld- 
ing, and  every  man  who  is  responsible  in  any  degree 
for  the  success  of  welding  in  his  shop  should  equip 
himself  with  a  reasonable  knowledge  of  the  art  of 
welding. 

Welding  associations  and  manufacturers  of  welding 
equipment  are  today  trying  hard  to  send  into  the  field 
high  grade,  intelligent  welders,  equipped  with  all  the 
proper  knowledge  to  produce  good  welds,  but  after 
obtaining  this  knowledge  it  avails  them  little  if  the 
firms  for  whom  they  work  do  not  do  their  share  toward 
helping  them  in  every  way  to  carry  out  the  theories 
so  essential  to  a  successful  weld.  R.  K.  Randall. 
Cleveland   School   of  Technology,  Y.   M.   C,   A..   Cleveland. 


Molders  in  Stove  Plants  Granted  Advance  in 
Wages 

An  increase  of  10  per  cent  in  wages  of  stove  mold- 
ers has  been  granted  by  the  membership  of  the  Stove 
Founders'  National  Defense  Association,  following  the 
conclusion  of  negotiations  at  Atlantic  City  with  the 
officers  of  the  International  Molders  Union  of  North 
America.  The  new  wage  scale  goes  into  effect  Jan.  1. 
The  settlement  was  in  the  nature  of  a  compromise,  the 
molders  having  asked  for  an  increase  of  20  per  cent, 
with  a  minimum  day  rate  of  $8.  The  10  per  cent  ad- 
vance brings  the  minimum  rate  for  day  workers  to 
$7.25  for  eight  hours. 


At  St.  Louis  notice  has  been  served  on  the  Contract- 
ing Lathers'  Association  by  the  Wood,  Wire  and  Metal 
Lathers'  Association  that  beginning  April  15  the  wage 
scale  will  be  for  wood  lathers,  $10  per  1000  laths,  in- 
stead of  $8,  at  present,  and  $15  a  day  for  metal  lathers, 
instead  of  $11.  Wood  lathers  nail  from  1300  to  1500 
laths  a  day,  and  the  new  scale  would  yield  them  $1.3  to 
$15  a  day. 
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Brilish   Iron   and  Steel  Market 

I'i-;    li»>ii    liiiu    lull    giiiet;    Steel    Strong— Ruhr 

KesuiniHion  Very  Slow— £1,()00,()0()  Welsh 
Tin  Plate  Selling  Corporation  Formed 
(By  Cable) 
London,  England,  Dec.  24. 

Pig  iron  is  quieter,  owing  to  holidays,  but  the 
market's  dose  was  firm.  The  output  has  been  increased 
further.  Pease  &  Partners,  Ltd.,  having  blown  in  two 
hematite  furnaces.  The  total  number  of  Cleveland 
furnaces  of  all  kinds  now  operating  is  48.  Hematite 
is  strong,  with  an  upward  price  tendency. 

Steel  is  strong  on  increased  domestic  buying,  though 
the  tendency  of  some  consumers  is  to  await  the  Ruhr 
developments.     Plate  rollers  have  good  orders  on  hand. 

Continental  markets  are  weak,  but  the  position  is 
difficult  to  gage,  owing  to  a  general  reluctance  of 
overseas  buyers  to  commit  themselves  to  forward  con- 
tracts and  the  uncertain  position  of  the  works'  order 
books. 

In  the  Ruhr  the  resumption  of  operations  is  pro- 
ceeding very  slowly.  Gutehoflfnungshiitte  has  two 
furnaces  (out  of  eleven)  now  blowing.  Friedrich 
Krupp,  A.  G.,  has  two  units  (out  of  ten)  blowing  at 
Rheinhausen.  Hoesch  Eisen  &  Stahlwerk,  Dortmund, 
is  starting  two  furnaces  shortly  (out  of  seven) . 
Rheinische  Stahlwerke  (six  furnaces)  and  Phoenix, 
A.  G.    (eighteen),   still   are   idle. 

At  the  Thyssen  plants  two  furnaces  and  the  thin 
sheet  mill  are  operating.  The  Bochumer  Verein  is 
making  a  start  with  a  small  labor  force.  Owing  to 
the  introduction  of  the  10  hr.  day  the  works  will  not 
require  all  of  their  previous  workers. 

Tin  plate  is  firm,  with  good  business  still  passing, 
both  domestic  and  for  export.  Oil  plates  are  quiet, 
as  buyers  previously  have  purchased  up  to  June. 

A  Welsh  tin  plate  corporation  is  being  formed  with 
a  capital  of  £1,000,000  ($4,866,500  nominal;  $4,340,000 
now)  to  absorb  a  number  of  tin  plate  merchant  firms 
and  handle  the  output  of  Richard  Thomas  &  Co.,  Ltd., 
Swansea,  Grovesend  Steel  &  Tin  Plate  Co.,  Ltd.,  Gor- 
seinon,  W.  Gilbertson  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Glamorgan,  and  other 
works.  This  is  the  outcome  of  efforts  of  W.  J.  Firth 
to  consolidate  the  works  as  against  the  merchant 
houses  and  wipe  out  the  middlemen.  The  merchant 
firms    absorbed    include    W.    J.    Firth,    London;    S.    J. 


lUarcll  I'rior,  Ltd.,  London;  Cyril  W.  Massey  &  Co., 
London;  Phillips  &  Hill,  London;  F.  S.  Candelin  &  Co., 
London;  McLean,  Connor  &  Coi,  Kennedy,  Berry  &  Co., 
Ltd.,  London,  and  Wedekind  &  Co.  Capital  was  pro- 
vided by  the  works  contributing  £2,.500  per  mill. 

Galvanized  sheets  are  weak  on   poor  demand. 

Black  sheets  are  firm  but  demand  is  sluggish.  The 
works  are  well  sold  ahead. 

We  quote  per  gross  ton,  except  where  otherwise 
stated,  f.o.b.  makers'  works,  with  American  equivalent 
figured  at  $4.34  per  £1,  as  follows: 

i,',1!'''''''"„''°'*«'  delivered  £1  IS'/js.  to£l   198.  $8.34  to    t8.46 

Bilbao  Rublo  oret 14  5  21 

iilevolanti  No.  1  foundry      5     GV,  2311 

Cleveland  No.  3  foundry      5     0  21  70 

Cleveland  No.  4  foundry      4  19  2148 

Cleveland  No.  4  forge.-.      4   18  2l'27                  \ 

Cleveland    basic    5     0  2170 

East   Coast  mixed 5"    214     to    6     3'A  22.24  to    22.46 

Kast  Coast  hematite...      4   19          to    5     0  21.48  to    2170 

Ferroraaneancse    17     0  73.78 

FerromanKanese*    17     0  73  78 

Ralls.   CO   lb.  and  up...      8   15         to    9   15  37.97  to    42.31 

Billets    ............      8     5          to    8   15  35.80  to    37.97 

Sheet  and  tin  plate  bars, 

Welsh     8  18?4  38.79 

Tin  plates,  base  box...     13%     to    1     4J4  5.15  to      5.26 

t,..        ,  C.  per  Lb. 

Ship   plates    , 9.15         to  10     5  1.89  to      1.99 

Boiler  plates   13     0         to  13  10  2.52  to      2.62 

Tees    10     0          to  10  10  1.94  to      2.03 

Channels   9     5         to    9  15  1.79  to      1.89 

Beams    9     0          to    9   10  1.74  to      1.84 

Round  bars,    %   to   3  in.   10  10          toll      0  2.03  to      2.13 

Galvanized  sheets,  24  g.   18   10          to  18  15  3.58  to      3.63 

Black  sheets,  24  gage..    14      0  2.71 
Black   sheets,   Japanese 

specifications    15     5  2.95 

Steel    hoops    12  10         &  12   15*  2.42  &      2.47* 

Cold    rolled    steel    strip, 

20  gage 17  12%  3.42 

Cotton  ties,  Indian  speci- 
fications         15      0  2.91 

•Export  price.     tEx-ship,  Tees,  nominal. 

Continental  Prices,  All  F.*0.   B.  Channel  Ports 

(.Nominal) 

Foundry  pig  iron : 

Belgium     £4   13 %s.  to  £4  15s.  $20.29  to  $20. CI 

Prance     4   13%      to    4   15  20.29  to    20.61 

Luxemburg     4  13%      to    4   15  20.29  to    20.61 

Billets  (nominal)  : 

Belgium     6      2%      to    6     7%  26.58  to    27.67 

France     6      2%      to    6      7%  26.58  to    27.67 

Merchant  bars  :  C.  per  Lb. 

Belgium     7      5          to    7   15  1.40  to      1.50 

Luxemburg     7      5          to    7   15  1.40  to      1.50 

France ..      7     5         to    7   15  1.40  to      1.50 

Joists  (beams)  : 

Belgium     6   15          to    7      2%  1.31  to      1.38 

Luxemburg     6   15          to    7      2%  1.31  to      1.38 

France     6   15          to    7     2%  1.31  to      1.38 

Angles: 

Belgium     8      0          to    8     5  1.55  to      1.60 

y<,-in.   plates: 

Belgium     7   17%      to    8      2%  1.63  to      1.S7 

Germany     7   17%      to    8     2%  1.53  to      1.57 

Luxembifrg     7   17%      to    8      2%  1.53  to      1.57 

Belgium     7  17%     to    S     2%  1.53  to      1.57 


New  Trade  Publications 

Ple-vlble  Couplings Smith   &   Serrell,   Central   Avenue 

and  Halsey  Street,  Newark,  N.  J.  A  32-page  catalog 
devoted  to  Francke  flexible  couplings  for  direct-con- 
nected machines  of  all  descriptions.  These  couplings 
are  made  entirely  of  metal  and  for  any  size,  speed  or 
power  which  may  be  desired.  They  were  first  used  In 
1910  tor  small  steam  turbine  drives  and  have  been  sub- 
ject to  development  and  standardization  since  that  date. 
Among  the  uses  illustrated  in  the  catalog  are  connec- 
tions between  motors  and  rubber  calender  machines,  a 
steam  turbine  connection  driving  equipment  at  both  ends 
of  the  shaft,  machine  tools,  circulating  pumps,  steel 
mill  drives,  fans,  air  compressors,  generators,  ball  and 
tube  mills,  oil  pipe  lines,  hoists  and  mine  pumps,  marine 
engines,  etc.  The  catalog  gives  dimensions  of  various 
sizes  designed  for  various  purposes,  together  with  dia- 
grams,   sections,    etc.,    to    illustrate    connections. 

Handbook:  of  Conveyor  and  Elevator  Belting — Good- 
year Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Inc.,  Akron,  Ohio.  A  64-page 
handbook  in  flexible  cover  outlining  principles  of  de- 
sign and  operation  applying  to  belt  conveyors  and  to 
belt  elevators,  separately.  The  information  covered  is 
based  on  practice  and  years  of  experience.  Many  illus- 
trations are  given  showing  types  of  equipment  and  ap- 
plications to  industries  of  various  kinds.  Questions  of 
belt  stretch,  take,  up,  loading,  Joints,  inclines, .  lubrica- 
tion,   etc.,    are    handled,    one    after    the    other,    with    suph 


design   items  as   belt   tension,   number   of   plies,   etc.,    for 
handling   specific   conditions. 

Burning  Fuel  Oil. — Mahr  Mfg.  Co.,  Minneapolis.  16- 
page  pamphlet  devoted  to  the  correct  method  of  burning 
fuel  oil  and  dealing  with  different  types  of  atomizers, 
the  high  temperatures  obtained  with  the  closed  combus- 
tion type  burner  and  methods  of  venting  the  furnace. 
Different  types  of  furnaces  are  considered,  together  with 
the  refractory  lining.  Finally,  there  is  discussion  of  oil 
consumption  and  the  cost  per  ton  of  castings  annealed 
and   the   cost  of   heating  rivets. 


New  Books  Received 

Eleventh  Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, 1923.  Pages  235,  6  x  9  in.  Published  by  the 
Government   Printing   Office,  Washington.     Price,   20c. 

Lehrbuch  der  Eisenhiittenkunde.  By  Dr.  Bernhard 
Osann.  Pages  923,  GVz  x  9%  in.;  illustrated.  Pub- 
lished by  Verlag  von  Wilhelm  Engelmann,  Leipzig, 
Germany.  Price,  bound,  32  gold  marks;  unbound,  2^, 
gold  marks. 

Labour  in  the  Coal-mining  Industry.  By  G.  D.  H. 
Cole.  Pages  274,  6%  x  10.  in.  Published  by  0.xfor(i 
University  Press,  35  West  Thirty-second  Street,  Ne^^ 
York.     Price,  $2.50. 


Iron   and    Steel   Markets 


BUYING  BROADENED 


Holiday  Shutdowns  Mark  Year  End 

Semi-finished    Steel    Contracts — Price    Situa- 
tion Strengthened — Foreign  Competition 

Further  buying,  broad  ih  scope  if  not  great  in 
quantity,  marked  the  week.  Sales  usually  were  not 
at  expense  of  prices,  but  indications  still  are  that 
buyers  see  no  protection  in  contracts  and  cover  only 
for  closely  estimated  requirements. 

Steel  making  output  may  taper  off  in  the  re- 
mainder of  the  year,  as  numbers  of  rolling  mills, 
taking  advantage  of  the  satisfied  demand  for  im- 
mediate deliveries,  are  employing  a  part  or  all  of 
the  holiday  period  to  make  repairs.  At  that,  the 
production  of  steel  ingots  for  1923  seems  likely  to 
exceed  43  million  tons,  and  the  pig  iron  make  will  be 
a  record  at  over  40  million  tons. 

The  idea  of  price  firmness  has  spread  to  semi- 
finished steel,  first  quarter  contracts  in  rerolling 
billets  at  the  $40,  Pittsburgh,  price  being  reported. 
One  Middle  Western  sheet  bar  producer  has  so 
heavily  booked  for  the  quarter  that  it  has  with- 
drawn from  the  market.  Some  of  the  sheet  bar 
business  provides  for  prices  obtaining  at  the  time 
of  shipment.  Forging  billets  alone  seem  not 
definitely  strong  at  $45,  because  obtainable  from 
more  mills  than  usual. 

Sheet  buying  has  been  notably  heavy.  Decem- 
ber orders  of  independent  makers  are  estimated  in 
excess  of  300,000  tons,  but  it  is  not  yet  clear  that 
price  shading  has  disappeared. 

In  tin  plate,  following  a  record  output  of  40,- 
000,000  boxes  for  1923,  the  leading  producer  is 
solidly  committed  against  its  maximum  production 
for  the  first  half  of  next  year  and  the  position  of 
the  independents  is  almost  as  favorable. 

The  outstanding  structural  steel  activity  is 
shown  by  awards  of  26,000  tons,  including  8650 
tons  for  bridge  work.  Fresh  inquiries  amount  to 
37,000  tons,  including  11,000  tons  for  the  Chicago 
Tribune  tower  and  6050  tons  for  assembling  plants 
for  the  Ford  Motor  Co.  November  bookings  of 
fabricated  steel,  according  to  Census  Bureau  sta- 
tistics, amounted  to  135,000  tons,  better  than  the 
average  for  the  six  months  preceding  and  10  per 
cent  more  than  November  of  last  year. 

Railroad  equipment  business  was  lean,  1225 
cars  being  the  total  of  purchases,  an  equal  num- 
ber the  total  of  inquiries  and  none  taking  much 
steel.  Bids  are  now  all  in  on  the  Southern  Pacific 
cars,  requiring  some  100,000  tons  of  plates,  shapes 
and  bars.  The  New  York  Central  has  distributed 
30,000  tons  of  tie  plates  and  25,000  kegs  of  track 
bolts. 

The  appearance  of  inquiries  for  a  considerable 
tonnage  of  pig  iron  from  speculative  sources,  in- 
cluding 10,000  tons  understood  to  come  from  New 
York  banking  interests,  is  accepted  as  evidence 
of  belief  that  prices  have  touched  bottom.  Some 
pig  iron  bought  recently  by  brokers  is  being  sold 
at  concessions  and  a  sale  of  10,000  tons  of  basic 
by  a  steel  company  in  western  Pennsylvania  was 
made  below  recent  Valley  quotations,  but  for  the 


most  part  prices  are  firm  and  deliveries  are  going 
forward  satisfactorily.  A  St.  Louis  buyer  has 
asked  for  earlier  shipment  of  5000  tons  bought 
for  first  quarter  delivery.  A  Canton,  Ohio,  com- 
pany has  purchased  5000  tons  of  basic. 

German  No.  1  foundry  pig  iron,  now  at  116 
gold  marks  per  metric  ton,  is  in  American  cur- 
rency $28.05  per  gross  ton,  comparing  with  $23.30 
for  British  iron  and  $22.75,  the  foundry  com- 
ponent for  The  Iron  Age  pig  iron  composite  price. 

Eastern  plate  makers  are  confronted  by  Euro- 
pean competition.  An  Atlantic  Coast  ship  and 
car  builder  finds  a  2c.,  Pittsburgh,  price  necessary 
to  meet  a  foreign  mill  quotation  on  2700  tons  of 
car  plates.  This  is  a  big  gap  from  the  $2  a  ton 
concession  occasionally  met  from  the  2.50c.  price. 

Hot-rolled  flats  and  cold-rolled  strips  are  well 
sold  into  the  first  quarter,  and  the  steel  bar  market 
has  been  enlivened  by  a  number  of  first  quarter 
sales  to  makers  of  shafting  and  cold-finished  bars. 

Bolts,  nuts  and  rivets  give  a  sign  of  the  chang- 
ing price  sentiment,  Pittsburgh  reporting  more  free- 
dom of  movement  than  when  prices  were  lower. 

Current  demand  in  nails  is  sufficiently  heavy  to 
make  it  difficult  to  build  up  stocks  for  spring  de- 
mand. 

A  Welsh  £1,000,000  tin  plate  selling  corporation 
has  been  formed,  absorbing  eight  tin  plate  mer- 
chants, with  the  idea  of  wiping  out  the  middlemen. 
It  will  handle  the  output  of  three  or  more  of  the 
large  works. 

For  the  South  Manchuria  Railroad  200,000  tie 
plates  have  been  placed  in  the  United  States. 

No  change  has  occurred  for  several  weeks  in 
either  of  The  Iron  Age  composite  prices,  the  pig 
iron  composite  standing  at  $21.88,  while  finished 
steel  is  2.775c.  per  lb.  One  year  ago  pig  iron  was 
$25.79  and  finished  steel  2.439c.;  two  years  ago, 
$18.68  and  2.062c. 


Pittsburgh 

Marked  Change  for  the  Better — Sheet  Orders 
Heavy — Tin  Plate  Prospects  Bright 

Pittsburgh,  Dec.  24.— The  closing  week  of  the  year 
finds  the  steel  industry  in  a  cheerful  mood,  because  the 
past  ten  days  have  been  marked  by  an  appreciable 
change  for  the  better  in  business  and  there  is  in- 
creased evidence  that  consumers  are  abandoning  ideas 
of  lower  prices  in  the  near  future.  Sheet  orders  lately 
have  been  in  the  heaviest  volume  since  the  early  part 
of  the  year  and  it  is  now  expected  that  the  December 
orders  of  independent  makers  will  be  close  to,  if  not 
actually  in  excess  of,  300,000  tons.  The  American  Sheet 
&  Tin  Plate  Co.  also  has  felt  the  betterment,  notwith- 
standing that  its  prices  are  somewhat  above  those  of 
most  independent  producers. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  tin  plate  prospects  ever  be- 
fore were  brighter  than  they  are  now.  The  leading 
producer  is  solidly  committed  against  its  maximum  pro- 
duction over  the  first  half  of  1924  and  the  position  of 
independent  companies  is  almost  as  favorable.  Inci- 
dentally, this  year  will  establish  a  record  production 
of  tin  plate,  with  an  output  of  close  to  40,000,000  boxes. 
Wire  products  are  being  booked  in  greater  volume  than 
recently.    Makers  of  hot-rolled  flats  and  of  cold-rolled 
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A  Comparison  of  Prices 

Advances  Over  the  Previous  Week  in  Heavy  Type,  Declines  in  Italics 
At  date,  one  week,  one  month,  and  one  year  previous 

For  Early  Delivery 


Pig  Iron,                                   Dec.  24,  Dec.  18,  Nov.  27,  Dec.  26, 

Per  Gross  Ton:                            1923  1923  1923  1922 

No.    2X,    Philadelpliiat $24.26  $24.26  $24.14  $28  76 

No.   2.  Valley  furnace  f 22.00  22.00  22.00  27.00 

No.    2,    Southern,    Cintif..    25.05  25.05  25.05  27.05 

No.  2,  Birmingham.  Ala. t..    21.00  21.00  21.00  23.00 

No.    2   foundry.   Chicago*..    23.00  23.00  23.00  28.00 

Basic,    (kid.    ,  astern    I'a..    23.25  23.25  22.75  26.75 

li^i'i'       \     li    .     itirnace....    21.00  21.00  21.00  25.00 

y-.'i^'  •     !■               1,   del  P'gh.   24.76  24.76  24.76  29.27 

M  'I      I     '     •   '       ^  >• 23.00  23.00  23.00  28.00 

M'll''l      .    \     ^    ^ .-...    20.00  20.00  22.00  27.00 

C<v:o    i-i;;.  .   liiiNhurg-h 23.26  23.26  23.26  28.27 

L.  S.  chai  coal.  Chicago.  ..  .    29.15  2D. 15  28.15  33.15 

Ferromanganese,  furnace.  .109.00  109.00  107.50  100.00 

Rails,   Billets,   Etc.,   p^r  Gross  Ton  : 

O.-h.  rails,  heavy,  at  mill.  .$43.00  $43.00  $43.00  $43.00 

Bess,   billets,  Pittsburgh ..  .    40.00  40.00  40.00  36.50 

O.-h.   billets,   Pittsburgh...    40.00  40.00  40.00  36.50 

O.-h.    sheet   bars,    P'gh....    42.50  42.50  42.50  36.50 

Forging  billets,  base,   P'gh.   45.00  45.00  45.00  42.50 

O.-h.  billets,   Phila 45.17  45.17  45.17  43.17 

■Wire    rods,    Pittsburgh 51.00  51.00  51.00  45.00 

„,    ,                                               Cents      Cents  Cents      Cents 

Skelp,   gr.   steel.   P'gh,   lb.  .      2.35  2.35  2.35  2.00 

Light  rails  at  mill 2.25  2.25  2.25  2.10 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel, 

Per  Lb.  to  Large  Buyers:    Cents      Cents  Cents      Cents 

Iron    bars,    Philadelphia...      2.62  2.62  2.67  2.275 

Iron   bars,    Chicago 2.40  2.40  2.40  2.35 

Steel    bars,    Pittsburgh 2.40  2.40  2.40  2.00 

Steel  bars.  Chicago 2.50  2.50  2.50  2.10 

Steel    bars.    New   York 2.74  2.74  2.74  2.34 

Tank    plates,    Pittsburgh..      2.50  2.50  2.50  1.95 

Tank  plates,    Chicago 2.60  2.60  2.60  2.30 

Tank  plates.  New  York...      2.74  2.74  2.74  2.29 

Beams,     Pittsburgh 2.50  2.50  2.50  2.00 

Beams.    Chicago 2^60  2.60  2.60  2.20 

Beams.  New  York 2.74  2.74  2.74  2.34 

Steel  hoops,  Pittsburgh 3.00  3.00  3.00  2.75 

•The  average   switching  charge  for  delivery   to  foundries 
in  the  Chicago  district  is  61c.  per  ton. 

tSilicon,  1.75  to  2.25.      tSilicon.  2.25  to  2.75. 

The  prices  in  the  above  table  are  for  domestic  delivery  a 


Sheets     Nails   and    Wiro      '"'S;-^^'  ^ec.  18,  Nov.  27,  Dec.  26. 

oiieeiH,  i>an8  ana   wire,       1923  1923  1923       1922 

Per  Lb.  to  Large  Buyers:    Cents  CenU  Cents  Cents 

Sheets,  black.  No.  28,  P'gh.     3.75  3.75  3.75         3  35 

Sheets,  galv..  No.  28,  P'gh.     4.90  4.90  4.85          4.35 

Sheets,  blue  an'l'd,  9  &  10     3.00  3.00  3.00         2.50 

Wire  nails,   Pittsburgh 3.00  3.00  3.00         2.70 

Plain  wire,  Pittsburgh....      2.75  2.75  2.75         2.45 

Barbed  wire,  galv..  P'gh..     3.80  3.80  3.80         3.35 

Tin  plate.  100-lb.  box.  P'gh.  $5.50  $5.50  $5.50  $4.75 

Old   Material,  Per  Gross  Ton: 

Carwheels,    Chicago 920.SO  $20.00  $18.50     $24.50 

Carwheels,     Philadelphia..    19.50  19.50  18.50  20.00 

Heavy  steel  scrap,  p'gh .. .    19.00  19.00  16.50  20.00 

Heavy  steel  scrap,  Phila.  .  17.50  17.00  15.50  17.00 

Heavy  steel  scrap,  Ch'go ..  1T.26  16.50  14.50  17.76 

No.   1   cast,   Pittsburgh at.BO  19.50  19.00  22.50 

No.   1  cast,   Philadelphia. .  21.00  20.00  20.00  21.00 

No.  1  cast,  Ch'go  (net  ton)    20.00  20.00  19.00  20.50 

No.   1   RR.  wrot.  Phila.  ...  19.00  18.50  18.00  20.00 

No.  1  RR.  wrot.  Ch'go  (net)  16.00  15.50  13.00  16.25 

Coke,  Connellsville,  Per  Net  Ton  at  Oven: 

Furnace    coke,    prompt....    $4.00  $4.00  $4.00  $8.00 

Foundry  coke,    prompt 4.75  4.75  5.00          8.50 

Metals, 

Per  Lb.  to  Large  Buyers:    Cents  Cents  Cents  Cents 

Lake  copper.  New  York.  .  .    13.25  13.25  13.25  14.75 

Electrolytic  copper,  refinery  12.87%    12.87V4    12.87^4  14.50 

Zinc,  St.  Louis 6.25  6.20  6.37%      6.95 

Zinc,  New  York 6.60  C.55  6.72%      7.30 

Lead.    St.    Louis 7.75  7.60  6.70          6.97% 

Lead,    New   York 8.O0  7.75  7.00          7.30 

Tin   (Straits),  New  York..  47.30  47.25  47.00  39.00 

Antimony    (Asiatic),   N.  Y.  10.25  9,00  9.00          6.25 

nd   do  not  necessarily  apply   to   export  business. 


Composite  Price,  Pec.  24,  1923,  Finished  Steel,  2.775c.  Per  Lb. 


Based  on  prices  of  steel  bars, 
beams,  tank  plates,  plain  wire, 
open-hearth  rails,  black  pipe 
and  black  sheets 


t-lO-year 


Dec.  18,  1923,  2.775c. 

Nov.  27.  1923,  2.7750. 

Dec.  26,  1922,  2.439c. 

year  pre-war  average,  1.689c. 


Composite  Price,  Dec.  24,  1923,  Pig  Iron,  $21.88  Per  Gross  Ton 


Based  c 

irons,  the  basic  being  Valley  quotation, 
the    foundry    an    average    of    Chicago,  ( 
Philadelphia  and  Birmingham  J 


r                    Dec.     18,  1923,  $21.88 

'                     Nov.    27,  1923,  21.86 

I                     Dec.     26,   1922,  25.79 

aO-year  pre-war  average.  15.72 


strips  are  now  very  well  sold  into  the  first  quarter  and 
the  steel  bar  market  has  been  enlivened  by  the  placing 
of  a  number  of  first  quarter  contracts  by  the  makers 
of  cold  finished  steel  bars  and  shafting.  Plates  have 
not  caught  the  stride  of  the  market  yet  and  activity 
in  structural  shapes  is  in  the  form  of  requests  for  pro- 
tection rather  than  in  actual  orders.  Structural  proj- 
ects are  coming  up  for  bids  in  greater  volume  than 
for  several  months,  however,  and  buying  is  expected 
to  assume  rather  big  proportions  before  the  new  year 
is  very  far  advanced.  Makers  of  pipe  take  hope  from 
the  improvement  in  the  oil  situation. 

The  formal  order  as  distinct  from  the  contract  still 
is  a  favorite  mode  of  buying  in  many  lines,  for  there 
is  no  well  defined  belief  in  the  minds  of  either  buyers 
or  sellers   that  higher  prices  are  immediately  ahead. 


Maintenance  of  present  prices  seems  to  be  the  chief 
aim  of  producers,  because  the  memory  of  what  happened 
to  business  as  a  result  of  the  sharp  price  advances  of 
last  spring  still  is  fresh  in  their  minds.  With  buyers 
entertaining  no  serious  thought  of  higher  prices  or  the 
possibility  of  interruption  to  steel  plant  operations  and 
shipments,  it  is  natural  they  should  be  prone  to  place 
orders  rather  than  contracts. 

The  appearance  of  two  large  speculative  inquiries 
for  steel  making  grades  of  pig  iron,  one  for  10,000  tons, 
said  to  be  for  the  account  of  New  York  bankers,  en- 
courages the  notion  that  prices  are  as  low  as  they  are 
going  to  be  for  the  present.  Most  recent  transactions 
in  these  grades,  however,  suggest  that  the  market  is 
not  yet  solidified  at  current  quotations. 

The  scrap   market  retains  its   strength,  recent  re- 
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ported  purchases  by  the  Steel  Corporation  for  this  dis- 
trict being  confirmed,  while  independents,  after  balking 
at  first,  lately,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  have  bought 
and  paid  the  higher  prices.  The  fuel  situation  still  is 
more  favorable  to  buyers  than  producers.  Whether 
there  will  be  a  strikte  or  a  suspension  of  the  soft  coal 
mines  on  April  1,  with  the  expiration  of  the  present 
agreement,  should  be  gleaned  from  a  meeting  of  the 
operators  and  mine  union  officials  in  Cleveland  on  Jan.  4. 

Plant  operations  will  be  light  in  this  and  nearby 
districts  this  week  in  observance  of  the  Christmas  holi- 
days. Most  of  the  rolling  mills  suspended  last  Satur- 
day at  noon,  not  to  resume  until  Wednesday. 

Pig  Iron.— Business  of  the  past  week  has  plainly 
reflected  the  proximity  of  the  end  of  the  year  and  the 
desire  to  avoid  adding  to  inventories.  The  steel  interest 
at  Johnstown,  in  an  effort  to  round  out  its  first  quarter 
schedule  on  merchant  iron,  has  sold  about  10,000  tons 
of  basic  iron  at  prices  well  under  those  named  by  Valley 
producers,  but  since  the  bookings  are  believed  to  have 
filled  up  that  seller,  the  price  ideas  of  the  Valley  fur- 
nace interests  are  undisturbed.  There  is  a  belief  that 
steel-making  irons,  which  shared  only  to  a  limited  ex- 
tent in  the  November  wave  of  buying,  will  get  going 
soon  after  the  turn  of  the  new  year,  this  idea  being 
based  upon  the  improved  business  in  finished  steel  and 
the  fact  that  iron  now  is  cheap  in  relation  to  scrap.  Only 
small  lots  of  foundry  iron  have  been  sold,  but  producers 
find  no  trouble  in  getting  $22  for  the  base  grade.  More 
is- asked  by  some  makers,  but  no  sales  are  reported  at 
the  higher  figures.  Sales  of  several  lots  of  low  phos- 
phorus iron  are  pending  and  will  probably  be  closed 
in  the  next  ten  days.  Competition  from  Eastern  fur- 
naces is  less  than  it  has  been  on  this  grade  and  it  is 
expected  the  business  will  go  to  the  Valley  producer 
who  is  quoting  ?29  for  copper  free  iron.  A  recent  sale 
of  3000  tons  of  standard  malleable  iron  at  $20,  Valley 
furnace,  probably  removes  all  the  standard  iron  avail- 
able at  a  price  so  low. 

We  quote  Valley  furnace,  the  freight  rate  for  de- 
livery to  the  Cleveland  or  Pittsburgh  district  being 
$1.76  per  gross  ton  : 

GrfyTorge  •.■.■.■.■.■.■.■.■.■.■.•.■.:.'.■.■  .■.•.■$21.50  to  liioo 

No.   2  foundry 22.00  to  22.50 

No.    3  foundry 21.50  to  22.00 

Malleable     20.00  to  22. dO 

Low  phosphorus,   copper   free....    29.00  to  30.00 

Ferroalloys.— Evidence  of  a  tendency  on  the  part  of 
British  producers  of  ferromanganese  to  meet  the 
domestic  price  of  $109,  seaboard,  has  appeared.  We 
note  one  sale  in  this  district  of  250  tons  of  British  ma- 
terial at  $110,  but  with  a  rebate  of  $1  a  ton  allowed  if 
payment  is  made  within  30  days.  Considerable  business 
has  been  done  in  domestic  material,  but  it  has  been 
made  up  of  numerous  sales  of  small  tonnages.  The 
response  of  buyers  to  a  price  of  $75,  delivered,  for  50 
per  cent  ferrosilicon  has  not  been  all  that  could  be 
expected  and  it  is  intimated  that  one  large  producer 
has  been  named  more  favorable  terms.  A  very  fair 
volume  of  1924  ferrochromium  business  has  been 
placed  at  10c  per  lb.  contained  chromium,  for  the 
material  of  higher  carbon  content.  Speigeleisen  still  is 
rather  slow  of  sale  despite  the  recent  cut  in  prices. 
Prices  are  given  on  page  1751. 

Semi-Finished  Steel. — The  market  takes  on  more 
activity  with  the  approach  of  the  opening  of  the  new 
year,  and  prices  are  becoming  more  clearly  defined. 
Two  large  users  of  billets  in  this  district  have  covered 
for  their  first  quarter  requirements,  one  taking  2500 
tons  a  month  and  the  other  10,000  tons  a  month,  at 
$40,  Pittsburgh.  Sale  of  a  round  tonnage  of  slabs  for 
first  quarter  delivery  to  a  sheet  maker  also  is  noted 
at  $40,  Pittsburgh.  Sheet  bars  still  are  priced  at 
$42.50,  Pittsburgh  or  Youngstown,  by  leading  makers 
and  apparently  that  is  to  be  the  price  for  the  first 
quarter.  Sheet  makers  are  advising  the  mills  of  their 
probable  first  quarter  requirements,  but  are  not  yet 
specifying  very  freely.  Small  sales  of  1%-in.  billets 
have  been  made  at  $42.50,  Pittsburgh,  by  a  Youngs- 
town mill,  but  as  a  general  rule  the  size  extra  over  base 
for  small  billets  is  being  waived.  Forging  billets  are 
not  very  strong  at  $45,  base,  because  they  are  to  be 


had  from  more  mills  than  usual.  In  times  of  rush  and 
labor  shortages  a  good  many  mills  pass  up  forging 
steel  business.  Skelp  is  slow  and  untested  and,  while 
a  good  many  rod  contracts  for  first  quarter  shipments 
have  been  placed,  specifications  are  light  and  current 
demands  few.  Base  price  on  rods  now  applies  to  No.  5 
to  %-in.;  hitherto,  rods  coarser  than  ^/i-in.  commanded 
an  extra  of  $2.50  a  ton.  Usually  a  size  extra  applies 
for  fineness  rather  than  coarseness;  in  the  case  of  rods, 
it  is  stated  that  the  bulk  of  rders  are  for  No.  5  (0.207 
in.)  and  change  of  roll  for  larger  size  involves  extra 
expense.    Prices  are  given  on  page  1751. 

Iron  and  Steel  Bars. — Some  of  the  makers  of  cold- 
finished  steel  bars  have  entered  contracts  for  their 
first  quarter  requirements  of  hot-rolled  bars,  but  this 
tendency  is  not  yet  very  pronounced  either  on  the 
part  of  other  makers  of  that  line  or  the  bolt,  nut  and 
rivet  manufacturers.  In  the  absence  of  signs  of  higher 
prices  in  the  near  future  and  with  deliveries  on  or- 
ders very  prompt,  most  consumers  incline  to  the  order 
instead  of  the  contract  and  specification  method  of 
buying.  A  very  fair  volume  of  January  shipment 
business  is  coming  to  makers  and  the  regular  price 
of  2.40c.,  base,  Pittsburgh,  is  closely  observed.  Iron 
bars  also  are  firm  in  price,  but  demand  reflects  the 
lack  of  railroad  car  buying. 

We  quote  soft  steel  bars,  rolled  from  billets,  at 
2.40c.  base;  bars  for  cold-flnishing  of  screw  stock 
analysis,  ?3  per  ton  over  base;  reinforcing  bars, 
rolled  from  billets,  2.40c.  base ;  refined  iron  bars. 
3.25c.  base,  in  carload  lots  or  more,  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh. 

Structural  Material. — This  market  is  taking  on  a 
more  active  appearance,  not  because  local  shops  are 
getting  many  large  awards,  but  because  a  veritable 
flood  of  inquiry  is  being  figured  against  and  there  is 
much  seeking  of  protection  on  the  tonnages  required. 
It  cannot  be  safely  predicted  how  much  of  the  work 
upon  which  the  drawing  rooms  are  now  busy  will  be 
let,  but  it  is  said  that  investors  are  not  talking  price 
as  much  as  formerly  and  similarly  in  plain  material, 
there  seems  to  be  more  inclination  to  accept  current 
prices  as  likely  to  hold.    Prices  are  given  on  page  17^. 

Plates. — Buyers  still  are  pursuing  a  careful  buy- 
ing policy  and  are  not  anticipating  their  requirements. 
A  fair  number  of  small  orders  are  coming  out  and 
on  these  less  trouble  than  recently  is  experienced  in 
obtaining  the  full  price.  Plate  prospects  for  early 
1924  are  not  considered  very  favorable  locally,  for 
there  is  little  ship,  car  or  tank  building  in  sight  at 
present.  Railroad  buying  is  expected  to  run  heavier 
in  1924  to  roads,  bridges  and  terminals  and  the  im- 
provement in  the  oil  market  is  expected  to  result  in 
less  demand  for  storage  facilities.  Prices  are  given 
on  page  1750. 

Wire  Products. — Mills  in  this  district  have  a  good 
volume  of  January  business  against  which  to  produce 
and  ship.  There  is  more  inclination  on  the  part  of 
both  manufacturing  consumers  and  jobbers  to  enter 
contracts,  but  it  is  not  as  pronounced  as  usual,  pre- 
sumably because  delivery  against  orders  is  prompt 
and  there  is  nothing  in  sight  just  now  to  suggest 
higher  prices  in  the  near  future.  Movement  of  nails 
and  of  manufacturers'  wire  stands  out.  Efforts  of 
manufacturers  to  build  up  stock  of  rails  against  the 
spring  demand  are  not  making  much  progress  because 
current  demands  are  so  hea\'y.  Local  mills  disclaim 
encountering  price  cuts  except  on  coated  nails,  which 
can  be  bought  from  Middle  Western  mills  at  $2.60 
per  count  keg,  as  against  $2.70,  the  base  price  of  mills 
here.    Prices  are  given  on  page  1750. 

Steel  Rails. — Principal  demand  for  light  rails  is 
originating  in  the  anthracite  regions  and  on  account 
of  freight  disadvantages,  mills  in  this  district  are  not 
benefited.  Glen  Alden  Coal  Co.,  was  a  recent  buyer 
of  2000  tons  of  light  sections  for  delivery  in  the 
Wilkes-Barre  district;  this  business  is  believed  to  have 
been  placed  with  a  rerolling  mill,  said  to  have  an 
agreement  with  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western 
Railroad,  stockholders  of  -which  control  the  Glen  Alden 
Co.,  to  take  its  old  rails  and  reroll  them  on  a  con- 
version tasis. '    Bilfet   rails   still   are   priced   at  2.25c., 
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Hot-Rolled  Flats.—Business  has  expanded  materially 
in  the  past  fortnight  and  with  most  makers  now  well 
committed  against  their  probable  first  quarter  pro- 
duction, prices  are  firmer  than  they  have  been.  The 
market  now  is  quotable  squarely  at  3c.,  base,  for  hoops, 
bands  and  strips,  lower  quotations  having  largely  dis- 
appeared.    Prices  are  given  on  page  1750. 

Cold-Rolled  Strips.— Makers  have  been  getting  liber- 
al orders  and  contracts  lately  and  while  they  are  not 
entirely  filled  up  for  the  first  quarter,  they  are  well 
sold  into  that  period.  Prices  below  5c.,  base,  have  en- 
tirely disappeared. 

Bolts,  Nuts  and  Rivets.— These  products  are  mov- 
ing with  more  freedom. at  present  prices  than  they  did 
at  lower  figures.  Much  contracting  for  fir.st  quarter 
has  been  done,  and  with  makers  now  comfortably  filled, 
price  cutting  has  ceased.  Prices  and  discounts  are  given 
on  page  1750. 

Coke  and  Coal. — Despite  the  furnace  coke  contracts 
recently  placed  and  the  old  ones  which  were  renewed  for 
first  quarter,  there  is  still  considerable  open  capacity 
for  that  period  and  some  uncertainty  about  prices.  Busi- 
ness of  this  sort  already  concluded  has  been  at  prices 
ranging  from  $4.50  down  to  $4.25  per  net  ton  at  ovens 
on  most  of  the  tonnage,  but  one  producer  is  reported  to 
have  gone  as  low  as  $3.75  on  one  piece  of  business 
involving  25,000  tons  a  month  and  on  other  business  has 
named  prices  that  will  mean  a  general  average  of  about 
$4.  Spot  furnace  coke  holds  right  around  $4.  Occa- 
sional sales  are  made  of  loaded  cars  at  less,  but  an 
inquiry  for  production  coke  would  hardly  bring  out  a 
lower  price  than  $4.  Spot  foundry  grade  holds  at  the 
recent  range  of  from  $4.75  to  $5.50,  while  the  contract 
market  is  quotable  from  $5.50  to  $6.50.  Coal  prices  re- 
flect a  light  demand  and  ample  supplies.  Mine  run 
steam  coal  is  to  be  had  at  $1.90  to  $2.10  from  all  mines 
except  those  supplying  domestic  requirements.  Mine 
run  coking  coal  ranges  from  $1.75  to  $2  and  gas  holds 
at  $2.25. 

Tubular  Goods. — Mills  still  are  well  provided  with 
business  in  standard  pipe,  but  are  running  out  of 
orders  for  oil  country  goods  and  the  fact  that  jobbers 
are  taking  inventories  is  causing  some  holding  up  of 
shipments  of  standard  pipe  for  the  remaindai  of  this 
year.  Specifications  for  January  shipments  of  this 
class  of  goods  are  fairly  heavy  and  the  turn  for  the 
better  in  the  oil  situation  is  expected  to  bring  about 
an  increase  in  drilling  programs  with  a  consequent 
increase  in  the  demand  for  pipe.  Boiler  tubes  still  are 
extremely  dull,  but  there  is  a  good  market  in  me- 
chanical tubing,  largely  as  a  result  of  the  demands  of 
the  automotive  industry.  Prices  are  soft  on  boiler 
tubes,  and  special  prices  have  been  made  to  secure 
some  big  mechanical  tube  orders,  but  pipe  prices  are 
well  maintained.     Discounts  are  given  on  page  1750. 

Sheets. — Demand  still  is  expanding  and  it  is  now 
certain  that  the  mills  will  start  the  new  year  with 
much  heavier  order  books  than  seemed  probable  a  few 
weeks  ago.  The  fact  that  the  end  of  the  year  is  near 
is  resulting  in  the  release  of  much  tonnage  that  had 
been  held  up  to  escape  being  included;  there  has 
been  a  notable  increase  in  orders  from  jobbers  and 
the  automobile  and  parts  makers  are  increasing  their 
commitments.  There  is  some  contracting  for  first  quar- 
ter, but  the  formal  order  still  is  the  more  popular  meth- 
od of  purchase.  Prices  are  strengthening  as  a  result  of 
the  increased  orders  and  while  prices  $2  per  ton  below 
the  regular  market  quotations  on  black  and  galvanized 
sheets  have  not  entirely  disappeared,  fewer  makers 
than  formerly  will  take  business  at  the  lower  prices. 
Sales  of  blue  annealed  .sheets  below  3c.,  base,  have 
practically  disappeared.  Most  sheet  mills  suspended 
test  Saturday  at  noon  for  the  Christmas  holidays. 
Prices  are  given  on   pau'i-  IT.'ifl. 

Tin  -Plate-^Mill.-^   havu   bookings   sufficient  to  carry 


them  at  practically  full  capacity  through  the  first 
half  of  1<)24  and  there  already  is  some  talk  of  a  pos- 
sible shortage  before  the  end  of  that  period,  since 
announced  plans  of  packers  (;all  for  the  largest  pack 
of  foods  in  the  history  of  the  industry  and  supplying 
the  demand  for  cans  for  that  purpose  will  probably 
mean  little  open  tin  plate  capacity  for  other  purposes 
for  several  months.  The  market  is  very  firm  at  $5.50 
per  base  box,  Pittsbugh,  for  standard  cokes.  This 
year's  production  of  tin  plate  is  estimated  at  40,000,000 
boxes,  a  new  high  record  mark. 

Cold-Finished  Steel  Bars  and  Shafting.— The  fact 
that  a  Chicago  base  has  been  set  up  by  one  mill  in 
the  Chicago  district  on  this  line  has  had  seemingly 
no  eflfect  upon  local  prices  nor  upon  the  selling  policies 
of  local  producers  as  to  sales  either  in  the  Chicago 
district  or  in  territory  where  the  Chicago  mill  has  an 
advantage  of  freight  over  Pittsburgh.  All  makers 
here  still  are  quoting  3c.,  base,  Pittsburgh,  and  equal- 
izing freight  with  the  Chicago  mill  in  competitive 
territory.  Much  business  is  coming  this  way,  even 
out  of  the  Chicago  district,  although  this  means  a 
Pittsburgh  equivalent  price  of  2.66c.,  base.  This  is 
possible,  however,  only  because  some  mills  still  have 
some  low-priced  steel  bars  and  one  company  makes 
Its  own  hot-rolled  bars.  Expanding  programs  of 
automobile  companies  is  helping  general  business. 
Ground  shafting  is  unchanged  at  3.40c.,  base,  f.o.b.  mill 
for  carloads  or  more. 

Track  Supplies.— Two  local  makers  of  spikes  shared 
in  the  recent  distribution  of  orders  by  the  New  York 
Central  Lines  and  with  a  large  Pennsylvania  order 
pending,  it  is  expected  they  soon  will  be  comfortably 
fixed  in  the  matter  of  backlog  business.  Depressed 
coal  market  keeps  down  the  demand  for  small  spikes. 
Prices  show  no  special  change.  They  are  given  on 
page  1750. 

Old  Material.— The  report  is  confirmed  that  the  Car- 
negie Steel  Co.  made  an  additional  purchase  of  heavv 
melting  steel  at  $19.50,  the  amount  being  placed  at 
10,000  to  20,000  tons,  and  as  most  of  the  independent 
companies  in  this  and  nearby  districts  have  joined  in 
the  buying  movement,  paying  $19  to  $19.50,  the  market 
now  is  squarely  quotable  at  that  range.  There  has  been 
a  sharp  advance  in  No.  1  cast,  on  a  good-sized  purchase 
by  a  large  electrical  company,  and  the  market  con- 
tinues to  exhibit  marked  strength  on  blast  furnace 
grades.  Steel  foundries  remain  out  of  the  market,  and 
for  that  reason  there  has  heen  no  material  stiffening  in 
prices  of  knuckles,  couplers,  springs  and  other  railroad 
specialties. 

Wp  quote  for  delivery  to  consumers'  mill  in  the 
Pittsburgh  and  other  districts  taking  the  Pittsburgh 
freight  rate  as  follows  : 

Per  Gross  Ton 

Heavj-    melting   steel $19.00  to  $19.50 

No.   1  cast,  cupola  size 21.50  to    22  00 

Rails  tor  rolling.  Newark  and 
Cambridge.  Ohio ;  Cumberland 
Md.  ;    Huntington,   W.   Va.,   and 

Franklin,    Pa 18.50  to    19.00 

Compressed  sheet  steel 17.00  to    17.50 

Bundled  sheets,  sides  and  ends..  15.50  to  10.00 
Railroad  knuckles  and  couplers..  20.00  to  20.50 
Railroad  coil  and  leaf  springs...  20.00  to  20.50 
Low  phosphoriis  blooms  and  billet 

ends    22.50  10    2:;  no 

Low  phosphorus  plate   and   other 

material 21  .'ii  t..    22  no 

Railroad  malleable l^.".ot,,     i',.(iir 

Steel  car  axles    2ii.uo  t.j    2o   o. 

Cast    iron    wheels 1.S..50  to    i;i  oo 

Rolled  steel   wheels    20.00  to    20.50 

Machine  shop  turnings 14.50  to    15.00 

Sheet   bar    crops 19.50  to    20.00 

.Short'  shoveling   turnings.',.'.'!  !,'!  15.00  to  1.5'50 

Heavy    bronkable    ca.st IS. 00  to  IS, 50 

.Stove  plate    14.50  to  15.00 

Cast    iron    borings 15.50  to  16.00 

No.    1    railroad    wrought 14.00  to  14.50 

No.    2    railroad    wrought 19.00  to  19.50 


F.  E.  Cardullo,  W.  H.  Lee  and  William  Schaefer  were 
elected 'directors  of  the  Engineering  Club  of  Cincinnati 
at  ihe  anniial  meeting  held  Dec:  19.  Lieut.  F.  0.  Car- 
roll, McCook  Field,  Dayton,  Ohio,  spoke  of  the  work  of 
the  engineer's  in  the  air  service. 
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Buying   of  Finished   Steel  Increasing — More 
Pig  Iron  Sales  Than  Expected 

Chicago,  Dec.  24. — Buying  of  finished  steel,  while 
not  yet  heavy,  is  improving  and  there  are  indications 
that  consumers  are  tired  of  waiting  for  price  reduc- 
tions and  have  decided  to  buy  against  their  first  quarter 
requirements.  The  automotive  interests  have  led  the 
way  with  fairly  liberal  orders  and  other  classes  of 
users  are  expected  to  follow  suit. 

The  building  industry  promises  to  take  large  quan- 
tities of  steel,  forcibly  contradicting  the  opinion  fre- 
quently expressed  of  late  that  construction  activity  is 
due  for  a  decline.  Lettings  for  the  week  aggregate 
nearly  8500  tons  and  active  pending  fabricated  projects 
involve  nearly  35,000  tons.  Early  action  is  expected 
on  the  Southern  Pacific  inquiry  for  10,000  cars,  but 
otherwise  few  car  orders  are  in  sight.  It  is  possible 
that  railroad  car  buying  will  not  loom  up  as  so  large 
a  factor  in  the  market  as  was  expected.  The  mills 
are  well  booked  in  rails  and  recent  orders  for  track 
fastenings  have  been  conspicuous. 

Mill  prices  are  firm  and  operations  are  substantially 
the  same  as  a  week  ago,  although  most  mills  will  shut 
down  on  Christmas  Day  in  all  except  the  continuous 
process  departments. 

Pig  Iron. — The  market  is  quiet,  although  spot  sales 
have  been  somewhat  heavier  than  had  been  expected. 
In  some  instances,  melters  underestimated  their  De- 
cember needs  when  they  closed  for  first  quarter.  A 
number  of  others  have  increased  their  orders  for  the 
first  three  months  of  next  year.  Holiday  shutdowns  of 
foundries  are  probably  less  general  than  is  customarily 
the  case.  Malleable  plants  doing  business  with  a  lead- 
ing automobile  maker  are  especially  pleased  with  heavy 
orders  for  castings  recently  placed.  Prices  are  firm  in 
what  is  understood  as  the  Chicago  territory,  but  in 
Michigan  where  Lake  Erie  furnace  competition  had  to 
be  met,  an  order  for  500  tons  of  malleable  for  first 
quarter  shipment  was  booked  at  $25  base,  Chicago  fur- 
nace. We  note  sales  of  400  tons  of  Southern  foundry 
at  $21  base,  Birmingham.  The  New  York  Central  is 
inquiring  for  600  to  800  tons  of  foundry  for  first  quarter 
shipment  to  Elkhart,  Ind. 

Quotations  on  Northern  foundry  high  phosphorus 
malleable  and  basic  irons  are  f.o.b.  local  furnace 
and  do  not  include  an  average  switching  charge  of 
61c.  per  ton.  Other  prices  are  for  iron  delivered  at 
consumer's  yard  or  when  so  indicated,  f.o.b.  furnace 
other  than  local. 

Lake  Superior  charcoal  averaging 

sil.  1.50,  delivered  at  Chicago..  $29.15 

Northern  coke.  No.   1,  sil.   2.25  to 

2.75   $23.50  to    24.00 

Northern  coke,  foundry.  No.  2,  sil. 

1.75   to    2.25 23.00  to    23.50 

Malleable,  not  over  2.25  sil 23.00  to    23.50 

Basic    23.00  to    23.50 

High    phosphorus    23.00  to    23.50 

Southern    No.    2 27.01 

Low  phos.,   sil.    1    to   2   per   cent, 

copper  free   34.79 

Silvery,   sil.   8  per  cent 37.29 

Ferroalloys. — Although  there  have  been  a  few  small 
sales  of  spiegeleisen  recently  at  $39,  furnace,  the  lowest 
present  quotation  is  $40,  furnace,  or  $48.58,  delivered. 
Ferromanganese  is  held  at  $110,  f.o.b.  New  Orleans  or 
Baltimore.  No  sales  are  reported  but  several  carlot  in- 
quiries are  pending.  Small  lots  of  50  per  cent  ferro- 
silicon  for  spot  shipment  have  been  sold  at  $75,  de- 
livered. 

We  quote  lo  per  cent  ferromanganese,  $117.56  to 
$118.38,  delivered  ;  50  per  cent  ferrosilicon,  $76,  de- 
livered;  spiegeleisen.  18  to  22  per  cent,  $47.58  to 
$48.58.  delivered. 

Plates. — All  bids  are  in  on  the  Southern  Pacific  cars 
and  awards  are  expected  momentarily.    This  equipment 


will  require  fully  100,000  tons  of  plates,  shapes  and 
bars.  The  mills'  principal  hope  for  tonnage  lies  in  car 
steel.  Oil  storage  tank  buying  has  ceased;  orders  from 
miscellaneous  sources  are  few,  although  as  the  new 
year  draws  near  there  appears  to  be  an  increasing  pro- 
pensity to  buy,  particularly  for  quick  shipment  to  re- 
plenish exhausted  stocks.  If  inquiries  are  to  be  taken 
as  a  criterion,  a  good  volume  of  buying  should  develop 
early  in  January. 

The  mill  quotation  is  2.60c.,  Chicago.  Jobbers 
quote  3.30c.  for  plates  out  of  stock. 

Bars. — Jobbers  and  manufacturing  users  of  soft 
steel  bars  are  commencing  to  place  their  first  quarter 
needs  and  while,  generally  speaking,  mill  bookings 
still  fall  short  of  shipments,  there  is  less  propensity  on 
the  part  of  the  buyers  to  delay  purchases  in  the  ex- 
pectation of  lower  prices.  One  local  mill  has  booked 
orders  for  12,000  tons,  consisting  mostly  of  bars,  as 
well  as  some  plates  and  shapes.  Inquiries  are  increas- 
ingly numerous  and  purchases  of  small  lots  for  quick 
shipment  are  encouraging  in  volume.  The  situation  in 
bar  iron  and  hard  steel  bars  shows  no  appreciable 
change. 

Mill  prices  are:  Mild  steel  bars,  2.50c..  Chicago; 
common  bar  iron,  2.40c.,  Chicago;  rail  steel,  2.30c., 
Chicago  mill. 

Jobbers  quote  3.20c.  for  steel  bars  out  of  ware- 
house. The  warehouse  quotation  on  cold-rolled  steel 
bars  and  shafting  is  4c.  tor  rounds  and  4.50o.  for 
flats,  squares  and  hexagons. 

Jobbers  quote  hard  and  medium  deformed  steel 
bars  at  3c.  base  ;  hoops,  4.45c. ;  bands,  3.95c. 

Structural  Material.  —  Building  prospects  grow 
brighter  as  the  new  year  approaches.  Bids  will  be 
taken  on  the  Tribune  Tower,  Chicago,  involving  11,000 
tons,  Jan.  15.  Plans  will  be  out  early  next  month  on  the 
Lake  Shore  Athletic  Club,  Chicago,  involving  about  5000 
tons.  Figures  will  also  be  asked  early  next  year  on  a 
new  building  to  replace  the  present  St.  Luke's  Hospital, 
Chicago,  work  which  will  require  approximately  5000 
tons.  An  extension  to  a  boiler  house  for  the  Crane  Co., 
Chicago,  will  take  700  tons.  The  assembly  plant  pro- 
jected for  the  Ford  Motor  Co.  at  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  is  be- 
ing redesigned  and  will  probably  require  6000  tons. 
Lettings  during  the  week  comprise  a  number  of  good- 
sized  tonnages.  Among  them  are  the  Donaldson  store 
building,  St.  Paul,  3500  tons;  the  Board  of  Trade  Build- 
ing, Kansas  City,  Mo.,  1200  tons;  and  Great  Northern 
bridge  work,  950  tons.  Mill  prices  are  firm  and  un- 
changed. 

The    mill    quotation    on    plain    material    is    2.60c., 

Chicago.    Jobbers  quote  3.30c.  for  plain  material  out 

of  warehouse. 

Rails  and  Track  Supplies.— Out  of  75,500  kegs  of 
track  spikes  placed  by  the  New  York  Central,  20,000 
were  ordered  from  the  Illinois  Steel  Co.,  4500  from  the 
Inland  Steel  Co.  and  40,000  kegs  were  divided  between 
the  Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Corporation  and  Dilworth, 
Porter  &  Co.,  Pittsburgh.  The  New  York  Central's 
inquiry  for  30,000  tons  of  tie  plates  has  also  resulted 
in  orders,  which  have  been  distributed  among  Dilworth, 
Porter  &  Co.,  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  the  Sellers 
Mfg.  Co.  and  the  Illinois  Steel  Co.  The  road  also 
bought  25,000  kegs  of  track  bolts,  placing  the  bulk  of 
them  with  the  Bourne-Fuller  Co.  at  a  reported  price  of 
3.50c.  mill.  Sales  of  standard  rails  by  local  mills  dur- 
ing the  week  aggregated  6000  tons.  Most  of  this  ton- 
nage was  placed  by  frog  and  switch  manufacturers.  In 
reviewing  the  entire  year,  it  is  estimated  that  fully 
1,000,000  tons  of  standard  rails  were  bought  by  roads 
served  by  Western  mills.  Part  of  this  tonnage,  particu- 
larly for  roads  running  East  from  Chicago,  went  to 
mills  in  other  districts,  so  that  the  total  tonnage  actual- 
ly booked  by  Western  producers  probably  ranges  from 
"750,000  to  800,000.  Sales  for  the  country  at  large 
are  estimated  at  more  than  2,000,000  tons. 

Standard    Bessemer   and    open-hearth    rails.    $43  ; 

light  rails,  rolled  steel,  2.25c.,  f.o.b.  makers'  mills. 
Standard  railroad  spikes,  3.10c.  mill;   track  bolts 

with  square  nuts,  4.10c.  mill;  steel  tie  plates,  2.60c., 

f.o.b.  mill ;  angle  bars,  2.75c.,  f.o.b.  mill. 

Jobbers  quote  standard   spikes  out  of  warehouse 

at  3.75c.  base,  and  track  bolts,  4.75c.  base. 
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Bolts  and  Nuts.— Specifications  are  fairly  K<>o(i  and 
contracts  are  being  booked  steadily  as  the  first  quarter 
approaches.  The  outstanding  feature  of  the  market, 
however,  is  the  increasing  firmness  of  discounts.  Prices 
ruling  in  this  district  are  those  on  page  17B0,  except 
that  for  Western  delivery  they  are  on  a  f.o.b.  Chicago 
basis. 

Jobbers  quote  structural  rivets,  3.75c. ;  boiler 
rivets.  3.95c. ;  machine  bolts  up  to  %  x  4  In.,  55  and  5 
per  cent  off ;  larger  sizes,  55  and  5  oft ;  carriage  boll.s 
up  to  %  X  6  In.,  50  and  5  off ;  larger  sizes,  50  and  5 
off ;  hot  pressed  nuts,  squares  and  hexagons,  tapped, 
$3.50  off:  blank  nuts,  $3.50  olT ;  coach  or  lag  screws, 
gimlet  points,  square  heads,  60  and  5  per  cent  off. 

Sheets.— The  attitude  of  practically  all  producers 
toward  prices  is  notably  firmer  and  concessions  below 
the  Steel  Corporation  figures  are  not  only  less  fre- 
quent, but  are  confined  almost  entirely  to  tonnage  for 
spot  shipment.  First  quarter  buying  is  proceeding  at  a 
better  rate  than  had  been  expected  during  the  holiday 
season,  and  some  producers  will  soon  be  comfortably 
booked  for  the  period.  In  fact,  some  observers  are  of 
the  opinion  that  a  scarcity  market  is  not  far  distant. 

Mill    quotations    are    3.75c.    to    3.85c.    for   No.    28 
black,  3c.  for  No.  10  blue  annealed  and  4.90c.  to  6c.      " 
for   No.    28    galvanized,   all   being  Pittsburgh   prices, 
sub.iect    to    a    freight    rate    to    Chicago    of    34c.    per 
100  lb. 

Jobbers  quote,  f.o.b.  Chicago,  4c.  for  blue  an- 
nealed, 4.70c.  for  black  and  5.85c.  for  galvanized. 

Wire  Products. — While  business  is  coming  in  more 
freely  for  delivery  after  Jan.  1,  no  general  buying 
movement  has  yet  developed.  The  situation,  however, 
is  regarded  as  encouraging.  Prices,  which  are  firm,  are 
shown  on  page  1750. 

We  quote  warehouse  prices  f.o.b.  Chicago :  No.  6 
to  No.  9  bright  basic  wire,  $3.90  per  100  lb.;  extra 
for  black  annealed  wire,  15c.  per  100  lb.;  common 
wire  nails,  $3.80  per  100  lb. ;  cement  coated  nails, 
$3.25  per  keg. 

Cast  Iron  Pipe. — Bookings  have  been  heavy  and  the 
price  ideas  of  sellers  are  increasingly  firm.  The  United 
States  Cast  Iron  Pipe  &  Foundry  Co.  has  taken  2000 
tons  for  Cincinnati,  6500  tons  for  Denver,  and  1800 
tons  for  Toledo.  The  Grand  Rapids  Gas  Co.  has  placed 
1400  tons  with  the  leading  interest.  The  city  of  Omaha, 
Neb.,  is  in  the  market  for  3500  to  5000  tons.  The  Na- 
tional Cast  Iron  Pipe  Co.  is  now  bidder  on  500  tons  for 
New  Holstein,  Wis.  Prices  range  from  $47  to  $48, 
Birmingham,  on  6-in.  and  larger. 

We  quote  per  net  ton,  f.o.b.  Chicago,  as  follows : 
Water  pipe,  4-in.,  $59.20  to  $60.20  ;  6-in.  and  above, 
$55.20  to  $56.20;  class  A  and  gas  pipe,  $5  extra. 

Reinforcing  Bars. — Prospective  business,  much  of  it 
industrial  work,  is  in  promising  volume,  although  in 
many  instances  the  awarding  of  tonnage  will  not  take 
place  until  some  time  after  the  first  of  the  year.  For 
the  time  being  the  price  situation  is  unsteady  and  al- 
though sellers  are  trying  to  hold  to  3e.,  Chicago  ware- 
house, concessions  have  been  made  down  to  2.75e.  The 
latter  figure  has  been  rather  commonly  quoted  on  road 
work.  The  largest  letting  of  the  week,  800  tons  for  a 
grain  elevator  at  Oswego,  N.  Y.,  was  placed  with  the 
Kalman  Steel  Co.  General  contracts  recently  placed  in 
Indiana  for  State  highway  work  involve  1700  tons  of 
bars  which  are  expected  to  be  bought  shortly.  Lettings 
include: 

Grain  elevator,  Oswego,  N.  Y.,  800  tons  to  the  Kalman 
Steel  Co. 

Ford  Motor  Co.  assembly  plant,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  175  tons 
to  C.  A.  P.  Turner  Co. 

Junior  High  School,  South  Bend,  Ind.,  200  tons  to  Truscon 
Steel  Co. 

Security  Van  &  Storage  Co.,  warehouse,  Duluth,  Minn.. 
130  tons  to  Kalman  Steel  Co. 

Catholic  Seminary,  Area,  111.,  230  tons  to  American  Sys- 
tem for  Reinforcing. 

Pending  work  includes: 

Indiana  steel  highway  work,  1700  tons,  general  contracts 
awarded  largely  to  Indiana  contractors. 

Harrison  School,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  400  tons. 

Peabody  Hotel,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  1200  tons,  rail  steel 
specified. 


Old  .Material.— Recent  reports  that  the  Steel  Corpo- 
ration had  bought  a  substantial  tonnage  of  heavy  melt- 
ing for  Gary  lack  confirmation.  The  fact  that  one  im- 
portant l(x;al  dealer  has  been  making  heavy  purchases 
of  melting  steel  at  advancing  prices  has  been  inter- 
preted as  indicating  that  orders  have  been  placed  sub 
rosa  or  are  momentarily  expected.  Outside  of  this, 
there  is  no  evidence  of  any  interest  in  steel  by  the  lead- 
ing producer.  In  fact,  some  observers  doubt  seriously 
that  purchases  will  be  made  in  view  of  the  heavy  scrap 
stocks  at  Gary,  estimated  as  aggregating  fully  200,000 
tons.  It  is  the  general  opinion,  furthermore,  that  un- 
less the  mills  do  come  to  the  support  of  the  market, 
advances  in  prices  cannot  continue.  Outside  of  liberal 
purchases  of  busheling  and  wrought  by  a  local  iron  mill, 
consumer  buying  has  been  generally  light.  Railroad 
offerings  incluae  the  Durlington,  7400  tons,  and  the  Soo 
Line,  200  tons. 

We  quote  delivery  In  consumers'  yards,  Chicago 
and  vicinity,  all  freight  and  transfer  charges  paid, 
as  follows: 

Per  Gross  Ton 

Iron    rails     $20.50  to  $21.00 

Cast  iron  car  wheels 20.50  to    21.00 

Relaying  rails.  56  and  60  lb 26.00  to    27.00 

Relaying  rails,  65  lb.  and  heavier  32.00  to    35.00 

Forged  steel  car  wheels 20.00  to    20.50 

Railroad   tires,  charging  box  size  20.50  to    21.00 
Railroad  leaf  springs,  cut  apart..    20.50  to    21.00 

liails  for  rerolling 18.00  to    18.50 

Steel   rails,   less  than   3   ft 19.50  to    20.00 

Heavy    melting   steel 17.25  to    17.50 

Frogs,    switches   and   guards   cut 

apart    17.25  to    17.60 

Shoveling    steel 17.00  to    17.25 

Drop  forge   flashings 12.00  to    12.50 

Hydraulic  compressed   sheets....    13.50  to    14.00 

Axle     turnings     14.00  to    14.50 

Steel   angle   bars    19.00  to    19.50 

Per  Net  Ton 

Iron  angle  and  splice  bars 21.00  to  21.50 

Iron  arch  bars  and  transoms 21.50  to  22.00 

Iron  car  axles 26.00  to  26.50 

Steel   car  axles    18.00  to  18.50 

No.  1  busheling   13.50  to  14.00 

No.    2    busheling     8.50  to  9.00 

Cut  forge    15.50  to  16.00 

Pipes  and  flues    11.00  to  11.50 

No.  1  railroad  wrought 16.00  to  16.50 

No.  2  railroad  wrought 15.50  to  16.00 

Steel  knuckles  and  couplers 18.50  to  19.00 

Coil  springs    20.00  to  20.50 

No.    1  machinery  cast 20.00  to  20.50 

No.   1   railroad   cast 19.00  to  19.50 

No.  1  agricultural  cast 19.00  to  19.50 

Low   phos.   punchings    16.50  to  17.00 

Locomotive  tires,  smooth 17.50  to  18.00 

Machine  shop   turnings 9.00  to  9.50 

Cast   borings    11.25  to  11.75 

Short   shoveling  turnings 11.25  to  11.75 

Stove  plate   17.00  to  17.50 

Grate  bars    16.50  to  17.00 

Brake  shoes    17.50  to  18.00 

Railroad  malleable    18.25  to  18.75 

Agricultural    malleable 18.25  to  18.75 


Merger  Hearing  at  Buffalo  Ended 

Buffalo,  Dec.  24. — Hearings  before  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  on  the  Bethlehem-Midvale  steel 
merger  were  adjourned  Dec.  20.  The  commission  con- 
ducted sessions  in  Buffalo  for  three  weeks  with  Ex- 
aminer George  McCorkle.  While  no  official  annoiince- 
ment  was  made  as  to  the  location  of  the  next  hearings, 
it  is  understood  the  commission  will  resume  at  Wash- 
ington early  in  January.  The  Buflfalo  hearings  were 
not  productive  of  any  special  testimony  other  than  the 
lines  followed  in  other  cities  where  examinations  were 
conducted. 


Twelve  new  steel  passenger  coaches  are  being  built 
for  the  Indianapolis  &  Cincinnati  Traction  Co.  as  a  part 
of  the  new  $800,000  equipment  program  of  the  com- 
pany. Trucks  for  the  new  coaches  are  being  built  by 
the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  in  Philadelphia  and  the 
bodies  by  the  Cincinnati  Car  Co.,  Cincinnati.  The 
Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Co.,  which 
originally  equipped  the  road,  has  the  contract  for  pro- 
viding the  motor  air  brake  and  control  equipment  for 
the  12  new  motor  passenger  cars  and  four  extra  motors; 
for  equipment  for  freight  motor  cars  and  for  eight  auto- 
matic substations,  one  semi-automatic  substation  and 
one  portable  automatic  substation. 
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New  York 


Car  Plates  May  Be  Bought  in  England  for 
Delivery  on  Atlantic  Seaboard 

New  York,  Dec.  24. — There  is  in  the  minds  of  some 
buyers  an  apparent  belief  that  present  finished  steel 
prices  will  hold  for  first  quarter  as  is  evidenced  by  the 
purchase  for  early  shipment  of  3000  tons,  mostly  struc- 
tural shapes,  by  a  local  jobber  who  is  considered  a  care- 
ful buyer,  and  it  is  reported  that  the  lowest  price  he 
was  able  to  develop  was  2.40c.,  Pittsburgh.  On  the 
other  hand  representatives  of  American  plate  mills 
have  been  informed  that  it  would  be  necessary  for  them 
to  quote  2c.,  Pittsburgh,  on  2700  tons  of  car  plates  re- 
quired by  a  shipbuilding  and  carbuilding  works  on  the 
Atlantic  seaboard  to  meet  the  competition  of  foreign 
mills.  As  no  mill  here  was  willing  to  go  that  low  it 
was  indicated  today  that  the  business  would  go  abroad. 
The  Iron  Age  cable  from  London  in  the  issue  of  Dec. 
20  showed  that  sheared  plates  are  quoted  in  England 
at  the  equivalent  of  1.86c.  to  1.95c.,  f.o.b.  works,  while 
Ruhr  plates  were  available  at  1.51c.  Even  with  ocean 
freight  rates,  plus  insurance  and  duty,  these  plates,  it 
is  stated,  can  be  delivered  at  points  along  the  Atlantic 
Coast  at  prices  much  lower  than  plates  from  American 
mills  on  the  basis  of  2.40c.,  Pittsburgh.  The  demand 
for  structural  material  continues  strong,  and  while  less 
new  work  has  come  out  in  the  past  week  than  in  the 
week  before  it  is  plain  that  the  lull  is  due  to  the  holi- 
days, much  more  tonnage  being  in  sight  that  will  come 
into  the  market  within  the  next  few  weeks.  Many  of 
the  offices  of  steel  companies  closed  at  noon  on  Monday 
and  there  was  little  business  transacted. 

We  quote  for  mill  shipments,  New  York  delivery, 
as  follows:  Soft  steel  bars,  2.74c.;  plates  and  struc- 
tural shapes,  2.74c.  to  2,S4c.  ;  bar  iron,  2.74c. 
Ferroalloys. — Numerous  inquiries   continue    to    ap- 
pear, the  total  aggregating  about  2000  tons,  all  for  de- 
livery next  year.     There  have  been   sales  at  both  the 
domestic  price  of  $109  and  the  British  price  of  $110, 
seaboard,  one  put  at  1000  tons.     There  have  been  sales 
of  several  carload  lots  of  spiegeleisen  at  $40,  furnace, 
and  there  has  been  a  fair  amount  of  inquiry.    Contracts 
for  50  per  cent  ferrosilicon  for  next  year's  consumption 
continue  to  be  negotiated  at  $75,  delivered,  hut  deta''.= 
are  lacking.     The  same  is  true  of  ferrochroriuum,  but 
it  is  understood  that  the  price  is  about  the  same  for 
1923. 

Pig  Iron. — As  the  old  year  draws  to  a  close,  the 
most  encouraging  feature  of  the  market  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  seller  is  the  fact  that  while  few  requests 
to  defer  shipments  are  being  received,  most  melters  are 
taking  the  iron  when  it  is  due  them  and  some  are  re- 
questing anticipation  of  shipments.  This  would  indi- 
cate that  at  least  fair  activity  of  foundries  may  be  ex- 
pected after  the  troublesome  inventory  period  has 
passed.  The  Worthington  Pump  &  Machinery  Corpo- 
ration, which  has  been  in  the  market  for  about  2000 
tons,  is  understood  to  have  found  conditions  firmer  than 
had  been  expected  and  is  awaiting  further  develop- 
ments. The  Ingersoll-Rand  Co.  has  purchased  500  tons 
of  malleable  iron,  but  no  other  sale  in  excess  of  200  or 
300  tons  has  been  reported.  Recent  sales  have,  how- 
ever, aggregated  a  fair  tonnage,  one  company  having 
disposed  of  nearly  7000  tons  during  the  past  week. 
Prices  are  firm  so  far  as  furnaces  are  concerned  at  $22, 
Buffalo,  and  $23  eastern  Pennsylvania,  but  some  specu- 
lative iron  can  be  had  at  slightly  lower  figures. 

"We  quote  delivered  in  the  New  York  district  as 
follows,  having  added  to  furnace  price  $2.27  freie:ht 
from  eastern  Pennsylvania,  $4.91  from  Buffalo  and 
$5,44  from  Virginia: 

East  Pa,  No.  IX  fdy.,  sil.  2.75  to  3.25 $25.77 

East.  Pa.  No.  2X  fdy.,  sil.  2.25  to  2.75.  .     .    2"  27 

East.  Pa.  No.  2,  sil,  1.75  to  2.25 :".  -7 

Buffalo,  sil.  1.75  to  2.25 :•   "i 

No.  2X  Virginia,  sil.  2.25  to  2.75 ::"  i  ! 

No.   2   Virginia,  sil.   1.75  to  2.25 LV  ill 

Warehouse  Business. — Very  little  activity  is  noted 
this  week,  business  having  quieted  down  during  the 
holiday  season.  Despite  the  dullness  expected  until 
after  Jan.  1,  some  warehouses  report  that  December 
may  prove  to  be  a  better  month  for  volume  of  business 
than  November.     Prices  are  firm,  even  black  and  gair 


vanized  sheets  showing  more  strength.  The  pipe  mar- 
ket is  quiet  and  prices  unchanged.  We  quote  prices  oa 
page  1768. 

Cast  Iron  Pipe. — The  market  shows  no  develop- 
ments of  importance.  Business  continues  active  despite 
what  is  usually  the  dull  season  for  business.  We  quote 
per  net  ton,  f.o.b.  New  York,  in  carload  lots,  as  follows: 
6-in.  and  larger,  $61.60  to  $63.60;  4-in.  and  5-in.,  $66.60 
to  $68.60;  3-in.,  $76.60  to  $78.60,  with  $5  additional  for 
Class  A  and  gas  pipe.  Purchasing  of  soil  pipe  has  de- 
clined, but  foundries  are  fairly  well  filled  with  orders. 
The  last  week  of  the  year  sees  curtailment  of  produc- 
tion for  purpose  of  inventory  and  equipment  repairs. 
We  quote  discounts  of  both  Southern  and  Northern 
makers,  f.o.b.  New  York,  in  carload  lots,  as  follows: 
6-in.,  291/2  to  35%  per  cent  off  list;  heavy,  39y2  to  46% 
per  cent  off  list. 

Coke. — Quotations  are  unchanged  and  a  fair  demand, 
despite  the  current  dullness  of  business,  continues. 
Standard  foundry  coke  is  firm  at  $5.25  to  $6.25  per  ton 
and  standard  furnace  at  $4  to  $4.50  per  ton.  By- 
product is  quoted  at  $10.91,  Newark  and  Jersey  City, 
N.  J. 

Old  Material. — Prices  continue  firm  with  an  upward 
tendency  in  an  extremely  quiet  market,  induced  by  the 
holidays.  Heavy  melting  steel  is  strong  at  $16,50  per 
ton  for  No.  1  grade  delivered  eastern  Pennsylvania 
consumers  with  railroad  quality  at  $17  per  ton  deliv- 
ered. Specification  pipe  continues  going  forward  to 
Milton  and  Lebanon,  Pa.,  consumers  at  $16  per  ton  de- 
livered. Stove  plate  is  firm  at  $16.50  per  ton  delivered 
either  at  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  or  to  West  Mahwah,  N.  J. 
Clean  cast  borings  have  been  bought  delivered  eastern 
Pennsylvania  at  $15.50  per  ton  and  machine  shop  turn- 
ings are  quotable  at  about  $14.50  per  ton  delivered  to 
points  in  eastern  Pennsylvania.  A  fair  degree  of  ac- 
tivity in  shipments  of  borings  and  turnings  from  New 
England  sellers  to  the  Pittsburgh  district  is  reported. 
Forge  fire  is  firm  at  $14  per  ton  and  better,  delivered 
eastern  Pennsylvania. 

Buying  prices  per  gross  ton  Ni-w  York  follow: 

Heavy  melting  steel,  yard $12.50  to  $13.00 

Steel     rails,     short     lengths,     or 

eiiuivaleiit    13.75  to    14.25 

Rails  for  rolling 15.00  to    16.00 

Relaying  rails,   nominal 25.00  to    26.00 

Steel   car  axles 16.00  to    17.00 

iron  car  a.xles 24.00  to    24.50 

No.    1    railroad  wrought 13.50  to    14.00 

Forge  fire    10.00  to    10.50 

No.  1  yard  wrought,  long 12.00  to    12.50 

Cast    borings     (clean) 10.00  to    10.50 

Machine-shop   turnings    10.50  to    11.00 

Mixed  borings  and  turnings 9.00  to      9.50 

Iron  and  steel  pipe   (1   in.   diam., 

not   under  2  ft.   long) 12.00  to    12.50 

Stove  plate   12.50  to    13.50 

Locomotive    grate   bars. 12.50  to    13.00 

Malleable    cast    (railroad) 14.00  to    15.00 

Cast-iron  car  wheels 15.00  to    15.50 

Prices  which  dealers  in  New  York  and  Brooklyn 
are  quoting  to  local  foundries  per   gross  ton  follow  ; 

No.  1  machinery  cast $19.00 

No.    1   heavy  cast    (columns,  building  ma- 
terials,  etc.),  cupola  size IS. 00 

No.  1  heavy  cast,  not  cupola  size 14.50 

No,  2  cast  (radiators,  cast  boilers,  etc.)  . .  .    16.00 


Buffalo 


Feeling  of  Optimism  Prevails  as  the  Old  Year 

Nears  End 

Buffalo,  Dec.  24. — The  year  will  ibe  brought  to  a 
close  with  the  pig  iron  producers  all  in  possession  of 
satisfactory  backlogs  and  a  general  feeling  of  optim- 
ism. Sales  and  inquiry  are  extremely  light;  less  than 
4000  tons  has  been  sold.  One  interest,  which  did  not 
make  the  drastic  price  advances  following  the  buying 
movement  and  trailed  along  for  several  weeks,  has 
reached  the  same  policy  as  district  competitors  within 
a  few  days  and  is  now  on  a  $23  base  schedule.  This 
practically  puts  the  entire  group  of  sellers  on  a  more 
uniform  price  basis  than  has  been  sustained  since  the 
beginning  of  the  November  buying  movement.  With 
the  exception  Of  one  inquiry  for  1000  tons,  no  large 
tonnages  are  engaging  attention.  Such  inquiries  as 
are    now   in    hand   are    for   small,   scattered    tonnages. 
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There   is   a  disparity  with   reference  to  differeritiala. 
One  furnace  is  asking  one  dollar  differentialdn  higher 
silicons,  but  it  is  easy  to  buy  at  differentials  of  50c. 
We   quote   f.o.b..   gross   ton.    nulTalo,   aa   follows: 

No.  1  foundry,  sil.  2.75  to  3.25 123  00 

No.  2  foundry,  sil.  2.25  to  2.75 2260 

No.  2  plain,  sll.  1.76  to  2.2S 22  00 

Basic 22  Oft 

Malleable   ; ; ;   2200 

Lake  Superior  charcoal 29.'28 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel.— Notwithstanding  holiday 
inactivity,  demand  for  bars  and  sheets  has  been  fairly 
satisfactory.  Bar  prices  hold,  but  sheet  prices  are 
being  shaded  for  prompt  shipment  business.  These  con- 
cessions are  not  being  made  for  delivery  over  the  first 
quarter. 

We  quote  warehouse  prices  Buffalo  as  follows: 
Structural  shapes.  3.G5c. ;  plates.  SCSc.  •  soft  steel 
bars,  3.55c. ;  hoops,  4.66c. ;  bands,  4.350. ;  blue  an- 
nealed sheets,  No.  10  Rage,  4.30c.  ;  galvanized  steel 
sheets.  No.  28  giige.  6.10c.;  blaclt  sheets.  No.  28 
gage,  5c.;  cold  rolled  round  shafting,  4.45c. 

Old  Material.— Inventories  show  the  lowest  stocks 
of  old  material  in  years.  Practically  every  consumer 
has  permitted  his  stock  piles  to  drop  almost  to  the 
point  of  exhaustion  and  this  is  taken  as  an  indication 
of  a  lively  demand  for  heavy  melting  steel  and  other 
products  early  in  .January.  Sales  of  steel  this  month 
will  engage  attention  all  through  January. 

We  quote  t.o.b.,  pross  ton,  Buffalo,  as  follows: 

Heavy    melting   steel $17.50  to  $18.00 

Low  phos.,   0.04   and   under 20.00  to  21.00 

No.   1   railroad  wrought 14.00  to  15.00 

Car  wheels   18.00  to  18.50 

Machine  shop  turning.s 10.00  to  11.00 

Cast  iron  borings 12.50  to  13.00 

No.    1    busheling 14.00  to  15.00 

Stove    plate    17.00  to  17.25 

Grate  bars 16.00  to  16.50 

Bundled  sheet  stampings 10.00  to  11.00 

Hydraulic  compressed    14.00  to  14.50 

Railroad    malleable    19.50  to  20.50 

No.  1  machinery  cast 19.50  to  20.50 


St.  Louis 


Request   for  Early   Shipment  of   5000   Tons 

Ordered  for  First  Quarter 

St.  Louis,  Dec.  24. — The  usual  holiday  lull  prevails 
in  the  pig  iron  market.  There  were  no  inquiries  of 
note  during  the  week,  and  sales  were  light,  and  were 
confined  to  small  lots  for  prompt  shipment.  One  of 
the  recent  heavy  purchasers  of  pig  iron  asked  for 
shipment  of  5000  tons  before  the  end  of  the  year  on 
account  of  its  first  quarter  contracts.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  has  been  some  request  to  delay  shipment 
until  after  the  first  of  the  year  on  some  of  the  pur- 
ehases  that  were  made  for  prompt  shipment,  this  being 
done  to  lighten  inventories.  Foundries  catering  to  the 
railroad  trade  report  a  decrease  of  orders.  The  market 
price  of  $23  to  $2.3.50  Chicago,  and  $21  Birmingham 
still  prevails,  with  the  St.  Louis  Coke  &  Chemical  Co. 
quoting  $25  to  $26  Granite  City. 

We  quote  delivered  consumers'  yards,  St.  Louis, 
as  follows,  having  added  to  furnace  prices  $2.16 
freight  from  Chicago.  $3.28  from  Birmingham  (rail 
and  water).  $5.17  from  Birmingham,  all  rail,  and  81 
cents  average  switching  charge  from  Granite  City : 
Northern  fdv.,  sil.  1.75  to  2.25.  .  .$25.16  to  $25.66 
Northern    malleable,    sil.    1.75    to 

2.25    25.16  to    25.66 

Basic    25.16  to    25:66 

Southern    fdy..    sil.    1.75    to    2.25 

(rail)     26.17 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel.— The  only  activity  re- 
ported is  in  material  for  tin  plate  manufacturers,  who 
have  placed  some  contracts  for  first  quarter.  Other 
manufacturers  using  steel  products  are.  holding  off  to 
see  what  the  new  year  will  brin^  forth  in  the  way  of 
orders.  Their  .stocks  are  low,  and  they  will  need  mate- 
rial for  what  orders  they  get.  Warehouse  business  is 
dull.     No  new  railroad  inquiries  are  reported. 

For  stock  out  of  warehouse  we  quote :  Soft  steel 
bars,  3.35c.  per  lb.  ;  iron  bars.  3.35c.  ;  structural 
shapes,  3.45c.;  tank  plates,  3.45c.;  No.  10  blue  an- 
nealed sheets,  4.10c.;  No.  28  black  sheets,  cold-rolled, 
one  pass  4.S5c.  ;  cold  drawn  rounds,  shafting  and 
screw  stock,  4.70c.;  structural  rivets,  4.15c  ;  boiler 
rivets,  4:3rc.  ;  tank  rivet?.  A-in.  and  smaller,  50-5 
per  cent  off  list;  machine  bolts.  45r5  per  cent;  car- 
riage bolts,  40-5  per  cent;  lag  screws.  50-5  per  cent ; 
hot  pressed  nuts,  squares  or  hexagon  blank,  $2.50  ; 
and  tapped,  $2.50  off  list. 


Coke— A  few  scatt(.•rin^,'  orders  tell  the  whole 
story  of  the  coke  market.  The  weather  has  been  too 
warm  to  create  much  of  a  demand  for  domestic  grades. 
The  dealer  is  too  well  .stocked  to  place  any  orders  for 
additional  supplies.  Industrial  grades  are  dull.  The 
weather  has  been  too  warm,  for  one  thing,  to  warrant 
fires  in  plants. 

Old  Material. — Prices  of  old  material  continue  to 
shoot  upward,  advances  during  the  week  ranging  from 
.50c.  to  $l..-)0  a  ton.  It  still  is  a  dealers'  market.  They 
still  live  in  hopes  of  heavy  buying  by  consumers  after 
the  first  of  the  year  and  have  been  bidding  high  prices 
for  matei-ial  offered  in  railroad  lists.  An  unusual 
circumstance  attending  the  bidding  for  railroad  ma- 
terial is  the  entry  into  the  market  of  consumers 
themselves.  Dealers  learned  of  this  and  outbid  the 
consumers.  This  means  virtually  that  the  consumers 
have  bid  up  prices  on  material  they  ultimately  must 
buy.  The  only  new  railroad  list  of  the  week  was 
issued  by  the  Chicago  &  Alton,  1000  tons. 

I'cr  Gross  2'<.>»^ 

\^°^,  "J'*'  •  ■  ■.•.: ^ITOO  to  J17.50 

R;iil8    for    rolhng 18.50  to  19.00 

Steel  rails,  less  than  3  ft 20.00  to  20  50 

Relaying  rails,  60  lb,  and  under. .  25.00  to  26.00 

Relaying  rails,  70  and  over 32.60  to  33.50 

Cast  iron  car  wheels 19.50  to  20.00 

Heavy  melting   steel 17.50  to  18.00 

Heavy    shoveling    steel 17.00  to  17.50 

Progs,   switches   and   guards   cut 

„  apart 17-.50  to  18.00 

Railroad    springs    19.50  to  20.00 

Heavy  axles  and  tire  turnings...  14.00  to  14.50 
Per  Net  Ton 

Steel  angle  bars 16.00  to  16.50 

Steel  car  axles   19.00  to  19  50 

Iron  car  axles   26.00  to  26.50 

Wrought  iron   bars  and   transoms  20.00  to  20.50 

No.  1  railroad  wrought 15.00  to  15.50 

No.    2    railroad    wrought 15.50  to  16.00 

Cast  iron  borings 11.50  to  12.00 

No.  1  busheling 14.50  to  15.00 

No.    1    railroad    east 18.00  to  18.50 

No.    1    machinery    cist 19.00  to  19.50 

Railroad    malleable    16.50  to  17.00 

Machine  shop  turnings 10.50  to  11.00 

Champion     bundled     sheets 10.00  to  10.50 


Birmingham 

Lull  in  Buying  of  Pig  Iron  Is  Not  Expected  to 

Be  Prolonged 

Birmingham,  Ala.,  Dec.  24.— The  lull  in  the  South- 
ern pig  iron  market  promises  to  he  over  shortly,  as  it 
is  expected  that  the  melters  who  have  been  buying  from 
hand  to  mouth  will  begin  again  this  week.  Iron  quota- 
tions are  still  on  a  base  of  $21  per  ton.  No.  2  foundry. 
It  was  expected  that  there  would  have  been  an  advance 
by  this  time.  The  Alabama  Co.  and  the  Woodward  Iron 
Co.  are  pushing  improvements  on  a  furnace  each.  The 
amount  of  iron  sold  for  delivery  during  the  first  three 
months  of  the  year  and  the  business  expected  will  war- 
rant operation  of  not  only  the  furnaces  now  in  opera- 
tion but  two  or  three  others.  The  Shelby  Iron  Co., 
manufacturer  of  charcoal  iron,  is  making  preparations 
to  start  its  Shelby  furnace  in  January.  A  little  of  its 
product  is  still  on  the  yards.  The  surplus  iron  on 
yards  in  Alabama  has  been  brought  down  to  less  than- 
80,000  tons,  including  basic. 

We  quote  per  gross  ton  f.o.b.  Birmingham  dis- 
trict furnace  as  follows: 

Foundry,  silicon   1.75  to  2.25 $21.00 

Basic     21.00 

Charcoal,    warm   blast 33.00 

Cast  Iron  Pipe. — Letting.^  were  received  by  all  three 
of  the  pressure  pipe  makers  in  this  district  during  the 
past  week  and  shipments  have  been  steady.  Unani- 
mous reply  to  questions  as  to  state  of  business  and 
prospects  is  that  there  is  warrant  for  steady  operation 
for  some  time. 

4-in.  water,  $51;  6-in..  $47;  larger  sizes.  $46; 
4-in.  gas,  $56  ;  6-ln.,  $52  ;  standard  sanitary  pipe, 
$55  ;  heavy  gage,  $45. 

Coke. — The  coke  market  continues  slow  though  in- 
troduction of  the  commodity  as  a  domestic  fuel  in  vari- 
ous sections  of  the  country  and  at  home  is  proving 
profitable.  Foundries  and  other  plants  using  coke  are 
not  contracting  far  ahead.  Prices  are  as  low  as  they 
have  been  in  years,  $5  to  $6  for  by-product  colCe. 
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Old  Material — The  scrap  iron  and  steel  market  has 
tapered  off  almost  to  nothing  except  where  there  is 
selling  at  lower  prices  than  those  given.  The  published 
list  of  the  past  two  weeks  is  continued.  Purchases  of 
old  material  have  been  limited  in  tonnages.  The  rest 
of  the  month  promises  to  be  quiet  in  this  line.  All 
yards  of  dealers  in  old  material  are  well  supplied. 
Railroads  have  been  offering  a  large  quantity  of  scrap 
and  some  dealers  have  been  taking  advantage  of  the 
opportunity  to  get  in  the  product  at  a  low  quotation. 
We  quote  per  ^oss  ton  f.o.b.  Birmingham  district 
yards,  nominal  prices,  as  follows : 

Cast  iron  borings,  chemical $16.00 

Heavy  melting  steel 12.00 

Railroad  wrought   14.00 

Steel  axles    17.00 

Iron  axles 20.00 

Steel    rails    13.00 

No.  1  cast 18.50 

Tram   car    wheels 15.50 

Car  wheels   15.00 

Stove  plate   14.00 

Machine  shop    turnings 6.00 

Cast  iron  borings 8.00 


Boston 


Pig  Iron  Business  Has  Dropped  Off — Serap 

Market  More  Active 

Boston,  Dec.  24. — Business  in  pig  iron  has  dropped 
to  small  proportions.  Eastern  Pennsylvania  $22.50  fur- 
nace base  iron  seems  to  be  out  of  the  market,  $23  now 
being  the  general  price.  A  New  York  furnace,  how- 
ever, with  a  $3.65  freight  rate  into  New  England,  is 
oflfering  No.  2X  at  $22.50  furnace,  or  $26.15  delivered, 
and  one  Buffalo  furnace  heretofore  on  a  $23  base  is  now 
openly  quoting  $22  furnace,  or  $26.91  delivered,  with 
50c.  differentials.  Buffalo  resale  No.  2X  is  still  avail- 
able at  $26.91  delivered,  No.  IX  at  $27.91  to  $28.41,  and 
No.  2  plain  at  $25.91.  The  market  for  Northern  irons 
therefore  is  not  as  firm  as  is  that  for  other  irons.  The 
situation  insofar  as  Virginia  and  Alabama  irons  are 
concerned  remains  unchanged.  Foundries  are  buying 
such  irons  only  for  mixture  purposes  and  then  in  a 
small  way. 

We  quote  delivered  prices  on  the  basis  of  the 
latest  reported  sales  as  follows,  having  added  $3.65 
freight  from  eastern  Pennsylvania,  $4.91  from  Buf- 
falo,  $5.92  from  Virginia,  and  $9.60   from  Alabama: 

East.  Penn.,  sil.  2.25  to  2.1  n $27.15 

East.  Penn.,  sil.  1.75  to  2.2.-> 26.65 

Buffalo,    sil.    2.25    to   2.75 $26.91  to    27.41 

Buffalo,    sil.    1.75   to    2.25 25.91  to    26.91 

Virginia,  sil.   2.25  to  2.75 30.42  to    32.42 

Virginia,  sil.  1.75  to  2.25 29.92  to    31.92 

Alabama,  sil.  2.25  to  2.75 31.10 

Alabama,  sil.  1.75  to  2.25 30.60 

Coke. — New  England  by-product  foundry  coke  mak- 
ers are  securing  more  shipping  instructions  on  1923 
contracts  than  they  did  earlier  in  the  month,  and  there 
also  has  been  some  belated  buying  for  first  half,  1924 
requirements.  The  demand  for  crushed  coke  has  im- 
proved as  well,  consequently  the  position  of  the  oven 
owners  is  more  secure  than  a  fortnight  ago.  Both  the 
New  England  Coal  &  Coke  Co.  and  the  Providence  Gas 
Co.  continue  to  quote  $12.50  delivered  in  New  England 
for  foundry  coke.  Little  Connellsville  coke  is  offered 
in  this  territory. 

Old  Material. — Although  not  active,  the  market  for 
old  material  is  more  so  than  it  has  been  in  many 
months.  Buying  is  confined  almost  wholly  for  ship- 
ment to  eastern  Pennsylvania  and  prices  average  50c. 
a  ton  higher  than  a  week  ago.  The  tonnage  of  heavy 
melting  steel  moved  out  of  New  England  the  past  week 
has  run  well  up  into  four  figures,  and  several  hundred 
tons  have  gone  to  a  Worcester,  Mass.,  steel  plant.  Most 
transactions  in  machine  shop  turnings  have  been  at  $10 
on  cars  at  shipping  point.  One  lot  of  chemical  borings 
was  taken  at  $12,  but  that  figure  is  above  average 
prices  quoted.  Mixed  borings  and  turnings  early  in 
the  week  were  secured  at  $8.50,  but  the  market  today 
is  easily  50c.  higher  than  that  figure.  Forged  scrap 
and  bundled  skeleton  both  have  sold  at  $10  more  fre- 
quently than  at  a  smaller  price.  The  Bancroft  &  Mar- 
tin Rolling  Mill,  Portland,  Me.,  offers  $19  delivered  for 
shafting,  but  little  material  is  available  at  that  figure. 
The  Charlestown  Navy  Yard,  Boston,  during  the  past 
week   sold   among    various    materials,    approximately 


1,000,000  pounds  of  ship  plate  at  $1.20%  per  100  lb. 
Second  high  bid  was  $1.20.  A  Chelsea,  Mass.,  dealer 
bought  the  lot.  At  the  Watertown  Arsenal,  Water- 
town,  Mass.,  260  tons  of  armor  plate  billets  sold  at 
.612c.  per  lb.;  220  tons  of  angles  at  .536c.,  and  a  round 
tonnage  of  pump  carts  at  .73c. 

The   following  prices   are  for   gross   ton   lots   de- 
livered consuming  points ; 

No.  1  machinery  cast $22.00  to  $23.00 

No.   2   machinery  cast 20.00  to    21.00 

Stove  plates    16.00  to    16.50 

Railroad  malleable 19.00  to    19.50 

The    following   prices    are    offered   per   gross    ton 
lots  f.o.b.  Boston  rate  shipping  points : 

No.    1    heavy    melting    steel $13.00  to  $13.50 

No.  1  railroad  wrought 13.50  to    14.00 

No.    1    yard   wrought 11.50  to    12.00 

Wrought     pipe     (1-in.     in     diara., 

over    2   ft.   long) 11.00  to    11.50 

Machine  shop   turnings 9.50  to    10.00 

Cast  iron  borings,  chemical 10.50  to    11.00 

Cast  iron  borings,  rolling  mill 9.50  to    10.00 

Blast  furnace  borings  and  turnings     9.00  to      9.25 
Forged  scrap  and  bundled  skeleton     9.00  to    10.00 

Shafting    17.00  to    17.50 

Street  car  axles 17.00  to    17.50 

Rails  for  rolling 13.50  to    14.00 


Philadelphia 

Slightly  More  Inquiry  for  Steel  Products  for 
First  Quarter  with  Prices  Firm 

Philadelphia,  Dec.  24. — Indications  multiply  that 
consumers  of  steel  are  giving  less  thought  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  further  softening  of  prices.  Some  first  quar- 
ter contracts  are  being  placed,  particularly  for  billets, 
blue  annealed  sheets,  hot-rolled  strips  and  bands.  The 
large  tonnages  of  structural  steel  placed  on  mill  books 
\vithin  the  past  few  weeks  have  encouraged  that  branch 
of  the  steel  industry,  and  in  some  quarters  propositions 
at  less  than  2.50c.,  Pittsburgh,  for  shapes  are  less  likely 
to  be  entertained. 

Most  of  the  Eastern  plate  mills  will  be  shut  down 
all  of  this  week  and  will  not  resume  before  the  first  of 
next  week.  Yet  the  plate  mills  have  operated  at  a  bet- 
ter rate  in  the  past  week  than  in  any  week  in  the  past 
month.  They  have,  however,  cleaned  up  all  of  the  ton- 
nage on  their  books  and  will  try  to  accumulate  more 
orders  before  resumption.  Plate  inquiries  are  slightly 
more  numerous  and  there  are  a  few  good-sized  ton- 
nages in  prospect,  a  situation  that  has  not  existed  re- 
cently. 

Pig  iron  is  quiet,  but  the  scrap  market  shows  a  fair 
degree  of  activity  with  prices  continuing  to  strengthen. 
Pig  Iron. — No  business  of  importance  in  pig  iron 
has  been  transacted  in  this  district  in  the  past  week 
excepting  one  lot  of  700  tons  of  copper  bearing  low 
phosphorus  iron,  which  went  at  $28,  furnace.  The  de- 
mand for  foundry  grades  has  been  almost  nothing, 
while  in  basic  there  has  been  no  inquiry.  Foundry  iron 
remains  firm  at  $23,  base,  furnace,  with  50c.  differen- 
tials for  silicon  content  higher  than  1.75  to  2.25  per 
cent.  It  seems  probable  that  Eastern  trunk  line  rail- 
roads will  reduce  the  freight  rate  on  pig  iron  from  Buf- 
falo furnaces  to  Boston  rate  points  from  $4.91  to  $4.90, 
leaving  the  rate  from  eastern  Pennsylvania  furnaces 
unchanged.  The  Everett  furnace  went  out  of  blast  last 
Friday. 

The  following  quotations  are,  with  the  exception 
of    those    on    low   phosphorus    iron,    for    delivery    at 
Philadelphia  and  include  freight  rates  varying  from 
76  cents  to  $1.63  per  gross  ton: 
East.  Pa.  No.  2  plain,  1.75  to  2.25 

sil $23.76  to  $24.13 

East.    Pa.  No.  2X,  2.25  to  2.76  sil.   24.26  to    24.63 

East.  Pa.   No.   IX 24.76  to    25.13 

Virginia  No.  2  plain,  1.75  to  2.25 

sil 29.17  to    30.17 

Virginia  No.  2X,  2.25  to  2.75  sil..    30.17  to    30.67 

Basic  delivered  eastern  Pa 23.25  to    23.50 

Gray  forge    23.00  to    23.50 

Malleable     24.25  to    24.50 

Standard    low   phos.    (f.o.b.    fur- 
nace)         27.50  to    28.00 

Copper   bearing  low  phos.    (f.o.b. 

furnace)    2S.00 

Ferroalloys. — An  Eastern  steel  company  last  week 
bought  1000  tons  of  ferromanganese  for  the  first  four 
months  of  1924  at  $109,  furnace.  This  seems  to 
have  established  the  market  firmly  at  that  figure  as  a 
minimum,  while  British  ferromanganese  is  still  quoted 
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at  $110,  seaboard.     One  domestic  producer  quotes  $115, 
furnace. 

Semi-Finished  Steel. — A  few  contracts  for  open- 
hearth  rerollinn  billets,  none  involving-  more  than  500 
tons,  have  been  made  at  $40,  Piltslmrgh,  and  this  seems 
to  indicate  that  the  purchasers  do  not  expect  any  fur- 
ther weakening  in  finished  material  prices.  A  lot  of 
forging  billets  is  under  negotiations  for  first  quarter 
at  $45,  Pittsburgh. 

Light  Rails.— The  Glen  Alden  Coal  Co.  has  placed 
an  order  for  2000  tons  of  light  rails. 

Plates.— Some  of  the  Eastern  plate  mills  are  shut 
down  all  of  this  week  and  will  probably  resume  Dec. 
31  or  Jan.  2.  Last  week's  operations  were  at  a  fairly 
good  rate,  but  all  of  the  tonnage  on  mills'  books  was 
rolled  and  the  mills  hope  to  accumulate  enough  new 
business  within  the  next  week  for  resumption  of  roll- 
ings. A  few  thousand  tons  for  penstock  and  gas  holder 
work  are  under  negotiation  and  may  be  placed  soon. 
The  United  Gas  &  Improvement  Co.  is  figuring  on  con- 
struction of  three  gas  holders  which  will  require  about 
1000  tons.  Penstock  work,  on  which  contractors  are 
bidding,  will  require  1000  tons.  These  are  larger  ton- 
nages than  have  recently  come  into  the  market  and 
have  created  a  slightly  more  hopeful  feeling  among  the 
companies'  rolling  plates.  Prices  are  unchanged  at 
2.40c.  to  2.50c.,  Pittsburgh,  with  reports  of  2.35c.  occa- 
sionally being  quoted  on  some  of  the  more  desirable 
business. 

Structural  Steel. — The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  has 
awarded  5000  tons  of  steel  for  a  new  bridge  at  Sun- 
bury,  Pa.,  to  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  The  leading  in- 
dependent structural  steel  mill  in  the  East  has  recently 
accumulated  a  very  satisfactory  backlog  and  other 
mills  have  shared  to  a  lesser  degree  in  the  recent  heavy 
contracting  for  building  construction.  Although  it  is 
still  possible  to  obtain  quotations  of  2.35c.  to  2.40c., 
Pittsburgh,  there  is  in  some  quarters  less  inclination 
to  go  below  2.50c.  on  new  work.  If  the  bookings  of  the 
past  few  weeks  are  duplicated  during  the  next  few 
weeks  Eastern  mills  will  have  a  satisfactory  outlook  for 
first  quarter. 

Bars. — The  steel  bar  price  remains  firm  at  2.40c., 
Pittsburgh.  Very  little  contracting  for  first  quarter 
has  been  done  by  consumers  and  jobbers,  but  the  stocks 
of  the  latter  are  admittedly  low  and  some  buying  from 
this  source  may  appear  shortly  after  the  first  of  the 
year.  A  little  better  demand  for  bar  iron  has  been 
stimulated  by  the  recent  reduction  by  Eastern  mills  to 
2.30c.,  Pittsburgh. 

Sheets. — Several  first  quarter  contracts  for  blue  an- 
nealed sheets  at  3c.,  Pittsburgh,  have  been  booked  by 
the  leading  independent  maker  of  this  district.  Black 
and  galvanized  sheets  are  quoted  at  3.85c.  and  5c.,  re- 
spectively, by  most  of  the  larger  producers  but  conces- 
sions from  these  prices  are  still  offered  by  some  mills, 
particularly  when  early  specifications  can  be  procured. 
Warehouse  Business. — Local  jobbers  are  encouraged 
by  the  fact  that  demand  for  steel  out  of  stock  has  con- 
tinued at  a  very  good  rate  right  up  to  the  Christmas 
holidays.  Jobbers'  stocks  are  running  low  and  replen- 
ishment will  undoubtedly  be  in  order  after  Jan.  1. 
Prices  continue  unchanged,  for  local  delivery  being  as 
follows: 

Soft    steel    bars    and    small    shapes,    3.47c. ;    iron 
bars   (except  bands),  3.47c.;  round  edge  iron,  3.75c.; 
round  edge  steel,  iron  finished,  IVa   x   %   in..  3.75c.; 
round  edge  steel  planished,   4.55c. ;  tank  steel  plates, 
Vi   in.   and  heavier,   3.57c. ;   tank  steel  plates,   ft   in.. 
3.82c.  ;    blue    annealed    steel    sheets.    No.    10    gage. 
4.10c.;  black  sheets.  No.  28  gage,  5.15c.;  galvanized 
sheets.   No.   28   gage,   6.25c.;   square  twisted  and  de- 
formed  steel  bars,   3.57c. ;   structural   shapes,   3.67c. ; 
diamond  pattern  plates,   %-in.,  5.40c  ;   ft-m.,   5.60o. ; 
spring    steel,    5c. ;    round    cold-rolled    steel.    4.35c. ; 
squares  and  hexagons,  cold-rolled  steel,   4.85c.  ;  steel 
hoops,    1    in.    and    wider.   No.    20   gage   and   heavier 
4.27c.;   narrower  than   1  in.,   all   gages,   4.77c.;   steel 
bands.  No.   12  gage  to   ft-in.,  inclusive,   4.27c.;  rails, 
3.47c.;  tool  steel,  8.50c.;  Norway  iron,  7c. 
Coke.— Blast  furnace  coke  for  shipment  before  Jan. 
1  is  available  at  $3.85  to  $4,   Connellsville,  while  first 
quarter  contracts  are  offered  at  $4.40  to  $4.50.    Foundry 
coke  ranges  from  $4.75  to  $5.50,  ovens. 

Old  Material.— Inquiries  for  steel  scrap  from  Europe 
have  come  to  Philadelphia  dealers  within  the  past  week, 


definite  offers  having  been  made  by  steel  manufacturers 
in  England,  France,  Italy  and  Spain,  while  German  in- 
terests have  inquired  without  making  any  definite  of- 
fers. Not  more  than  $20,  c.i.f.,  has  been  offered  by  any 
of  the  .steel  makers  in  the  four  countries  first  named, 
and  in  view  of  the  increasing  strength  of  the  steel  scrap 
market  here  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  business  will 
be  negotiated  at  present.  Fully  100,000  tons,  it  is 
stated,  could  be  sold  for  shipment  abroad  if  prices  could 
be  quoted  that  would  meet  the  views  of  buyers  abroad. 
One  mill,  alone,  in  England  would  take  50,000  tons. 
Demand  for  scrap  from  consumers  in  eastern  Pennsyl- 
vania continues  at  a  fair  rate,  with  no  large  purchases 
during  the  pa.st  week.  Prices,  however,  continue  to 
strengthen.  It  would  be  difficult  for  a  consumer  to  buy 
steel  scrap  under  $17.50,  deliverd,  though  brokers  have 
picked  up  a  little  tonnage  to  apjily  on  recent  orders  at 
slightly  under  this  figure.  Several  grades,  both  for 
steel  making  and  foundry  use,  have  moved  up  50c.  and 
$1  a  ton  within  a  week. 

We  quote  for  delivery  at  consuming  points  In  this 
district  as  follows: 

No.  1  heavy  melting  steel J17.50 

Scrap   rails    17.50 

Steel  rails  for   rolling 19.00  to    19.50 

No.   1   low  phos.,   heavy   0.04   and 

under    22.00  to    23.00 

Couplers   and   knuckles 20.00  to    21.00 

Ca.si -iron  car  wheels 19.50  to    20.00 

RoII.mI   steel   wheels 20.00  to    21.00 

No.    1    railroad   wrought 19.00  to    19.50 

-N'o.    1    yard   wrought 17.50  to    18.50 

No.  1  forge  Are    15.00 

Bundled  sheets   (tor  steel  works)  IB.OO 

Mixed  borings  and   turnings    (for 

blast  furnace  use) 12.00  to    13.00 

Midline  shop  turnings   (for  steel 

works  use)    15.00 

Machine  shop  turnings   (for  roll- 
ing mill  use) 15.00  to    15.50 

Heavy  axle  turnings    (or  equiva- 
lent)          15.50  to    16.00 

Ca.?t     borings     (for    steel     works 

and   rolling    mills) 14.00  to    14.50 

Cast  borings  (for  chemical  plants)    15.00  to    16.00 

No.    1   cast    21.00  to    22.00 

Heavy  breakable  cast    (for   steel 

plants)    18.00  to    19.00 

Railroad  grate  bars   17.00  to    18.00 

Stove  plate   (for  steel  plant  use)   17.00  to    18.00 

Railroad    malleable    18.50  to    19.00 

Wrought  iron  and  soft  steel  pipes 

and   tubes   (new  specifications)   17.00  to    17.50 

Shafting    24.00  to    25.00 

Steel   axles    23.00  to    24.00 


Cleveland 


Buyers    of    Finished    Material    Show    Belief 
Prices  Will  Not  Decline 

Cleveland,  Dec.  24. — Considerable  additional  busi- 
ness in  first  quarter  contracts  came  out  during  the 
week,  largely  in  steel  bars  and  strip  steel.  The  bar 
contracts  were  placed  at  the  regular  2.40c.  price.  This 
business  indicates  confidence  on  the  part  of  buyers 
that  present  prices  will  hold.  Current  orders  for  small 
lots  of  steel  bars  also  show  an  improvement.  Some 
fair  sized  orders  for  rail  steel  bars  were  placed  by  tool 
manufacturers  at  concessions  of  from  $2  to  $3  a  ton 
from  the  soft  steel  bar  price.  The  demand  for  plates, 
which  has  been  light  for  some  time,  shows  an  improve- 
ment. Some  new  inquiry  for  good  sized  lots  has  come 
from  tank  shops.  There  is  still  a  range  in  plate  prices 
from  2.40c.  to  2.50c.  Automobile  companies  placed 
considerable  tonnage  of  hot-rolled  strip  steel  either 
in  the  form  of  contracts  or  blanket  orders  at  2.90c. 
While  this  price  is  still  available  for  desirable  lots, 
the  market  is  firmer  and  some  mills  that  are  comfort- 
ably filled  for  the  first  quarter  are  holding  to  3c.  The 
2.90c.  price  is  being  shaded  for  wide  strip  that  comes 
in  competition  with  plates  and  skelp.  The  hoop  and 
band  market  has  not  been  tested  since  the  attempt 
was  made  to  hold  the  price  at  3c.  The  New  York 
Central  Railroad  will  take  bids  Dec.  28  for  its  steel 
requirements  for  the  first  quarter,  including  steel 
bars,   plates,    structural    material,   sheets    and   various 
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other  products,  quantities  required  not  being  specified 
in  its  inquiry.  Structural  inquiry  is  light  but  con- 
siderable work  is  pending  which  is- likely  to  be  carried 
over  into  next  month.  Two  or  three  lake  boats  are  also 
pending. 

Jobbers  quote  steel  bars,  3.36o. ;  plates  and 
structural  shapes,  3.46c. ;  No.  28  black  sheets,  4.40c. 
to  4.65c.:  No.  28  galvanized  sheets.  5.60c.  to  5.80c.: 
No.  10  blue  annealed  sheets,  3.60a  to  4c.:  cold 
rolled  rounds.  3.90c.  ;  flats,  squares  and  hexagons. 
4.40c. :  hoops  and  bands,  1  in.  and  wider  and  20  gage 
or  heavier.  4.16c.  ;  narrower  than  1  in.  or  lighter 
than  No.  20  gage,  4.66c.  :  No.  9  annealed  wire,  $3.50 
per  100  lb.  :  No.  9  galvanized  wire,  $3.95  per  100  lb.  : 
common  wire  nails,  $3.60  base  per  100  lb. 

Iron  Ore. — Stocks  of  Lake  Superior  ore  at  docks 
and  furnace  yards  were  over  1,000,000  tons  lower  on 
Dec.  1  than  on  the  same  day  last  year,  being  42,836,466 
tons  as  compared  with  44,004,201  tons  on  the  same 
day  a  year  ago  and  with  41,042,399  tons  on  Nov.  1. 
The  amount  on  hand  at  furnaces  Dec.  1  was  34,079,961 
tons.  Consumption  of  Lake  Superior  ore  in  Novem- 
ber amounted  to  4,441,477  tons,  a  decline  of  359,094 
tons  from  October.  This  compares  with  4,380,996  tons 
consumed  during  November,  1922.  Interior  furnaces 
in  the  central  district  in  November  consumed  2,214,575 
tons,  a  decline  of  191,230  tons.  Lake  front  furnaces 
including  Canadian  furnaces,  used  1,867,707  tons,  a  de- 
cline of  171,186  tons  and  Eastern  furnaces  consumed 
225,481  tons,  a  gain  of  2100  tons  over  October. 

Pig  Iron. — The  United  Alloy  Steel  Corporation, 
Canton,  Ohio,  has  purchased  5000  to  6000  tons  of  basic 
iron  for  the  first  quarter.  This  is  understood  to  have 
been  placed  with  a  nearby  furnace  having  a  lower 
freight  rate  than  from  the  Valley  district  at  $21.  J.  B. 
Clow  &  Sons  are  inquiring  for  6000  tons  of  pipe  mak- 
ing iron  for  their  Newcomerstown  and  Coshocton,  Ohio, 
plants  for  the  first  quarter.  With  these  exceptions  very 
little  activity  developed  during  the  week,  although  one 
producer  sold  2000  tons  of  foundry  and  malleable  iron 
in  lots  of  500  tons  and  under  for  the  first  quarter. 
One  consumer  who  recently  purchased  1000  tons  of 
foundry  iron  is  now  inquiring  for  500  tons  additional 
for  the  first  quarter.  Prices  are  firm  and  unchanged. 
The  common  quotation  of  lake  furnaces  is  $22.50  for 
foundry  and  malleable  iron,  which  is  firmly  held  for 
Cleveland  delivery.  For  shipment  to  some  points,  a 
lake  furnace  is  quoting  $23.  In  the  Valley  district, 
quotations  on  foundry  iron  range  from  $22  to  $22.50. 
Some  consumers  have  held  up  pig  iron  shipments  until 
after  inventories,  but  on  the  other  hand  a  few  foun- 
dries have  asked  furnaces  to  anticipate  shipments  on 
first  quarter  contracts. 

Quotations  below,  except  on  basic  and  low  phos- 
phorus iron,  are  delivered  Cleveland,  and  for  local 
iron  include  a  50c.  switching  charge.  Ohio  silvery 
and  Southern  iron  prices  are  based  on  a  $3.02  freight 
rate   from  Jaclison    and    $6   rate   from    Birmingham: 

Basic,  Valley  furnace $21  00 

Northern   No.    2   fdy.,   sil.    1.75    to 

^2.25     23.00 

Southern  fdy.,  sil.  1.75  to  2.25...  27  00 

Malleable    23  00 

Ohio  silvery,  S  per  cent 35  52 

Standard    low    phos.,    Vallev    fur- 
nace     ' $29. 00  to    30.00 

Semi-Finished  Steel. — Some  additional  business  was 
placed  during  the  week.  The  leading  local  producer  is 
virtually  sold  up  for  the  first  quarter  and  has  with- 
drawn from  the  market.  While  this  interest  has  taken 
some  sheet  bar  business  at  $42.50,  most  of  the  contracts 
for  sheet  bars  and  all  the  billet  and  slab  business  was 
taken  subject  to  trade  paper  quotations  at  time  of  ship- 
ment. 

Sheets.— A  good  volume  of  sheet  business  w^as 
booked  during  the  week,  largely  in  body  sheets  from 
the  automotive  industry.  Some  buyers  placed  first 
quarter  contracts  and  others  bought  only  for  January 
shipment.  Prices  on  these  are  generally  holding  to 
5.3.5c.  The  market  on  other  grades  shows  an  increasing 
firmness,  although  both  black  and  blue  annealed  sheets 
can  be  l)ought  at  a  concession  of  $2  a  ton  from  regular 
prices  for  prompt  shipment. 

Reinforcing  Bars.--Owing  to  the  open  winter,  the 
demand  for  reinforcing  bars  continues  fairly  active. 
Soft  steel  reinforcing  bars  are.  commonly  quoted  at 
2.30c.     Rail  steel  bars  are  unchanged  at  2.10c. 


Coke. — The  spread  in  prices  has  narrowed  somewhat 
on  Connellsville  foundry  coke,  which  is  now  quoted  at  $5 
to  $6.50  for  standard  grades  for  prompt  shipment.  A 
moderate  volume  of  business  is  being  placed  in  first 
quarter  contracts  at  $6.25  to  $6.50. 

Bolts,  Nuts  and  Rivets. — Bolt  and  nut  manufac- 
turers have  covered  a  large  share  of  their  trade  with 
first  quarter  contracts  at  regular  prices  which  are 
firmly  maintained,  and  some  consumers  are  placing  cur- 
rent orders  for  shipment  early  in  January  to  fill  in 
their  depleted  stocks.  Prices  are  firm  at  regular  quo- 
tations. Many  rivet  consumers  are  placing  first 
quarter  contracts,  which  will  be  closed  at  the  regular 
2.90c.  price.     Current  business  is  light. 

Old  Material. — Some  additional  purchases  of  scrap 
in  round  lots  were  made  during  the  week,  mostly  by 
Valley  district  mills.  The  market  has  now  quieted 
down  although  there  is  considerable  acti\'ity  among 
dealers  who  are  covering  against  their  recent  sales. 
Mills  have  paid  $19  for  heavy  melting  steel  and  pos- 
sibly a  little  higher,  as  that  price  in  some  cases  has 
been  ofi'ered  by  dealers.  Compressed  steel  is  being 
purchased  by  dealers  at  $17  for  Valley  delivery.  Sales 
of  borings  and  turnings  to  a  Cleveland  consumer  are 
reported  at  $14.50.  The  market  is  very  firm  and  prices 
have  further  advanced  about  50c.  a  ton  on  most  grades. 
We  quote  dealers'  prices  f.o.b.  Cleveland  per  gross 

Heavy    melting    steel $16.75  to  $17.00 

Rails  for  rolling 17.50  to  18.00 

Rails  under  3   ft 17.50  to  17.75 

Ix)w   phosphorus    melting 19.50  to  20.00 

Cast   borings    13.50  to  14.00 

Machine  shop   turnings 13.00  to  13.25 

Mixed  borings  and   short  turnings  13.75  to  14.00 

Compressed    sheet    steel 14.75  to  15.00 

Railroad    wrought 15.00  to  16.00 

Railroad    malleable     20.00  to  20.50 

Light   bundled   sheet    stampinss.  .  12.00  to  12.25 

Steel  axle  turnings 14.50  to  15.00 

No.  1  cast 21.00  to  22.00 

No.  1  busheling 13.25  to  14.00 

Drop  forge  flashings 13.25  to  13.50 

Railroad  grate  bars   18.00  to  19.00 

Stove  plate IS. 00  to  19.00 

Pipes  and  flues   13.50  to  13.75 


The  new  Union  Trust  Building,  Cleveland,  will 
shortly  become  one  of  the  most  important  centers  in 
the  iron  and  steel,  iron  ore  and  lake  shipping  industry 
in  that  city.  The  Cleveland-Cliffs  Iron  Co.  and  J.  F. 
Corlett  &  Co.,  steel  sales  agents,  will  move  from  the 
Rockefeller  Building  to  the  Union  Trust  Building, 
Jan.  1,  and  other  companies  that  will  become  tenants 
in  the  same  building  a  month  or  two  later  \\'ill  include 
Pickands,  Mather  &  Co.,  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  and  the 
Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Co.  The  Jones  &  McLaugh- 
lin Steel  Corporation  and  Lake  Superior  Iron  Ore  Asso- 
ciation have  already  moved  into  the  new  building. 


Cost  of  Living  Higher 

Figures  prepared  by  the  National  Industrial  Con- 
ference Board  show  that  the  cost  of  living  of  the  aver- 
age wage  earner  was  higher  in  November  than  at  any 
previous  time  within  the  past  two  years.  It  is  placed 
at  65.3  per  cent  above  the  1914  figure,  the  principal 
increase  during  the  month  being  in  rent,  which  now 
stands  80  per  cent  higher  than  pre-war.  Increases 
occurred  also  in  food  and  sundries,  while  decreases 
were  recorded  in  clothing,  fuel  and  light.  Compared 
with  July,  1914,  the  purchasing  value  of  the  dollar  is 
now  figured  at  60.5c. 


A  survey  of  the  expense  involved  in  the  upkeep  of 
automobiles  used  by  salesmen  will  be  made  by  a  com- 
mittee of  the  Sales  Managers'  Bureau  of  the  ,St.  Louis 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  The  object  of  the  survey  is  to 
get  information  which  may  be  used  by  all  sales  execu- 
tives in  determining  amounts  allowed  salesmen  for  cars 
used  in  their  daily  business.  It  is  hoped  that  a  general 
inquiry  into  the  practices  of  many  firms  will  disclose 
principles  which  will  prove  of  value  in  adjusting  this 
item  of  salesmen's  expense  accounts. 
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Moderate  Biiyin";  of  Pig  Iron— Sale  of  2r>00 
Tons  of  Southern  in  the  East 

Cincinnati,  Dec.  24.— The  pig  iron  market  is  dull, 
but  not  any  more  so  than  usually  is  the  case  at  this 
season  of  the  year.  Orders  generally  run  from  car- 
load lots  to  200  tons.  An  Indiana  melter  closed  on  500 
tons  of  Northern  last  week,  dividing  the  order  between 
three  furnaces  on  the  basis  of  $22. .50,  Ironton.  Some 
sales  of  Southern  iron  were  made  on  a  basis  of  $21,  and 
an  Eastern  melter  is  reported  to  have  placed  an  order 
for  2500  tons  at  this  price.  Inquiries  are  light,  one 
from  central  Ohio  calling  for  200  tons;  there  is  little 
inquiry  for  basic,  Bessemer  or  silveries  and  prices  are 
holding  to  schedules.  Ferroalloy  contracts  for  next 
year's  requirements  are  being  negotiated  in  fair  num- 
bers. The  pig  iron  melt  in  this  district  shows  little 
diminution  and  in  fact  some  sections  report  orders  for 
castings  more  numerous. 

Based  on  freight  rates  of  $4.0.')  from  Birmingham 
and    $2.27    from    Ironton    we   quote  f  n  h.   rinr-innfitl ; 

Southern  coke.  sil.  1.7r.  to  2.?r^    n        '.  —  "" 

Southern  colve,  sil.   2.2.'',  in  2.T:.  ' 

Ohio  silvery,  S  per  out 

Southern     Ohio     loko.     .sil.      I    , 
(No.   2)    

Basic  Northern    'JIT; 

Malleable    24.77 

Finished  Materials. — There  is  a  much  better  demand 
current  for  finished  materials  of  :ill  kinds,  ami  iluriiijr 
the  past  week  some  fair-sized  onli'i:-  wi  rr  iil.i.rd. 
First  quarter  contracts  were  also  in.^ntiatcii  fni-  suli- 
stantial  tonnages  of  bars,  shapes  and  jilates,  while 
wire  products  have  also  shown  noticeable  activity. 
Prices  generally  are  stiffening  in  that  mills  which  had 
been  shading  prices  for  December  shipment  are  now 
quoting  regular  prices  for  first  quarter.  This  is  espe- 
cially noticeable  in  bolts  and  nuts,  and  first  quarter 
contracts  were  placed  in  fair  volume  at  the  regularly 
quoted  prices. 

Reinforcing  Bars. — A  number  of  small  projects 
were  placed  during  the  past  week,  involving  a  fair 
aggregate  tonnage.  A  number  of  new  projects  are 
scheduled  to  come  up  for  bids  shortly  after  Jan.  1. 
Prices  generally  are  unchanged  at  $2.20  for  rerolled 
bars  to  $2.40  for  bars  from  new  billets. 

Structural  Activity. — A  warehouse  building  for  the 
L,  &  N.  Railroad,  at  New  Orleans,  involving  1300  tons, 
is  up  for  bids.  The  same  road  is  taking  bids  on  a  shop 
at  Etowah,  Ala.,  for  which  about  450  tons  will  be 
required.  A  highway  bridge  over  the  Eel  River,  in 
Indiana,  up  for  bids,  calls  for  220  tons.  The  building 
situation  is  promising  in  this  distrct,  and  contractors 
expect  a  rush  of  inquiries  following  the  turn  of  the 
year. 

Sheets. — First    quarter   contracts    are   being    placed 
for  sheets  and  current  business  for  immediate  shipment 
is    also    improving.     Prices   are    stiffening,    less    being 
heard  of  concessions  being  offered  by  the  smaller  mills. 
Warehouse    Business. — Cold-rolled    steel    has    been 
reduced  $.3  per  ton,  following  reductions  made  by  ware- 
houses in  Chicago  and  Indianapolis.    Orders  are  coming 
through   slowly,   but  this   condition    is   natural   to   the 
holiday   period,  and   no   significance  is  attached  to   it. 
Cincinnati    jobbers    quote :     Iron    and    steel    bars, 
3.50c.  ;  reinforcing  bars,  3.60c.  ;  hoops,  4.55c.  :  bands. 
4.25c.  ;      shapes,      3.60c.  ;     plates,     3.60e. ;     cold-rolled 
rounds,    4.10c.  ;    cold-rolled    flats,    squares   and   hexa- 
gons,   4.60c.;    No.    10    blue    annealed    sheets,    4.10c.; 
No,  28  black  sheets,  4.S0c, ;  No.  28  galvanized  sheets, 
5.85c.  ;   No.  9  annealed  wire.  $3.60  per  100  lb.  ;  com- 
mon  wire  nails,    $3.50  per  keg  base  ;  cement  coated 
nails,  $3.30  per 'keg. 

Coke.— There  is  little  activity  in  coke  of  any  kind. 
Prices  are  unchanged  from  last  week,  though  a  firmer, 
tendency  is  noted.   We  quote: 

Connellsville  furnace,  $4.00  ;  foundry,  $4.50  to 
$5.00;  New  River  foundry,  $10.00  to  $11.00:  Wise 
County  furnace,  $4.75  to  $5.25;  foundry,  $5.75  to 
$7.00  ;  by-product  foundry,  $8.00,  Connellsville  basis. 
Cast  Iron  Pipe.— The  United  States  Cast  Iron  Pipe 
&   Foundry   Co.  was  the  only  bidder  on  10,000  ft.  of 


10-  and  16-in.  pipe  for  the  City  of  Cincinnati.  The 
bid  was  $16,000  below  the  estimate,  being  for  $94,165.60. 
Old  MaterialH. — There  is  little  activity  in  the  local 
market  as  far  as  sales  to  consumers  are  concerned, 
but  dealers  are  still  buying  heavily,  and  as  a  result 
prices  continue  to  advance.  The  tnarket  is  at  least 
50c  higher  than  last  week,  with  offers  of  $15.50  for 
heavy  melting  steel  finding  no  sellers.  We  note  one 
sale  of  heavy  melting  steel  to  a  dealer  at  $18.50,  deliv- 
ered to  a  point  having  a  freight  rate  of  $2.40  frcrtn 
Cincinnati. 

We  quote  dealers'  buying  prlecH,  f.o.b.  cam  Cin- 
cinnati :  .        , 
Per  Groaa  Ton 

Bundled  sheets $11.50  to  $12.00 

lion  ralla 15.00  to  J5.J>0 

Relaying  rails,  50  lb.  and  up 29,00  to  2950 

Ralls  tor  rolling 15.00  to  15.50 

Heavy   melting  steel 15.00  to  16.50 

Steel   rails  for  melting 14.50  to  15.00 

Car  wheels   14.50  to  15.00 

Per  Net  Ton 

No.  1  railroad  wrought 13:00  to  13.50 

Cast   borings    10.50  to  11.00 

Steel  turnings 10.00  to  10.50 

Railroad  cast 15.50  to  16.00 

No.   1  machinery  cast   18.50  to  19.00 

Burnt  scrap 12.50  to  13.00 

Iron  axles  23.80 

Locomotive  tires  (smooth  inside)  14.50  to  15.00 

Pipes  and   flues   9.50.to  10.00 


STEEL  AND 

The  range  of  pricoi 
from  Monday  of  last 
follows : 

Low 
Allis-Chalmers  ..43% 

Allis-Chal.  pf 91% 

Am.  B.  S,  &  Fdy.  75^4 
American    Can...  102% 

Am.  Can  pf 108 y. 

Am.  Car  &  Fdy.  160 
Am.  Car  &  P.  pf.119 
American   Loco..   7H4 

Am.  Loco,   pf 115% 

Am.    Radiator...    91?4 
.\m.   StI.  Fdries.:    36% 
Baldwin    Loco.  ..122^ 
Bald.  Loco,  pf.,  ,111 
Bethlehem    Steel.    51' 
Beth.  Stl.  TTc  pf.    90% 


Br.   Eni.   Steel .  .  . 

4 

Br.  Era.  Stl.  1  pf. 

52  V, 

Br.  Em,  Stl.  2  pf . 

12»1 

Chic.    Pneu.    Tool 

Crucible    Steel.  .  . 

64 

Crucible  Steel  pf. 

90^i 

Deere   pf 

Gen.   Ele.'tric 

192 

Ot.    Xn.  Ore  Cert. 

271', 

Inland    

.34  V, 

Int.    Har 

75% 

INDUSTRIAL  STOCKS 

5  on   active  steel   and   industrial   stocks 

week  to  Monday  of  this  week   was  as 

High  Low       High 

441/2  Int.   Har.  pf 107        107' 

921/4  Jones  &Laughnn.l07%   107-% 

75>/.  Lima  Loco 64         66% 

107%  Mfdvale    Steel...    28         i8% 

109  Nat. -Acme 9  9  , 

163  Nat.    En.   &   Stm.   40%      42% 

119  Nat,  En.  &  S.  pf .    89  89% 

7114  N.   Y.   Air  Brake  40         41.Vi 

116    .  Nova   Scotia  Stl.    15      ■    15^ 

96%  Otis   Steel 8%        SV.; 

37%  Otis  Steel   pf 55        .67 

127%  Pressed  Steel  Car  52  54    . 

Ill  Pressed  Steel  pf.    81  82 

53%  Replogle     Steel..    10%      13% 

91%  Republic    46%      50 

4  Republic    pf 89  89% 

52%  Slfiss-.^hefneld    ..    55%      60% 

13  Pl,-.^-?^V'ni,'1  pf.   S4  84 

S3  .-■•■  ■  '     -    '■ I  -      7314      76 

23r<  T.  ,       ,.    w,  V:  34% 

66%  r,      •  -  311         31 

901:.  T-     -      IVu  ,  .    61  66% 

62'"  r,  s,    r.r...  pt...    SI  82% 

197^-4  i:.   S.   Steel 93%      96 

29  U.  S.  Steel  pf....ll9%    119';i 

«  Vanadium    Steel.    29  32% 

361^  Whouse   Air   Br.    S2%      86 

79%  Y'town    S.    &   T..    67%.    68% 


Trade  Changes 

Under  a  new  arrangement  the  A.  D.  Joslin  Mfg.  Co.,  ZJ* 
West  Erie  Street,  Chicago,  manufacturer  of  bank  and  rail- 
road oflice  equipment,  will  develop  additions  to  its  line.  It 
is  planned  to  enlarge  greatly  the  scope  of  operation.  As  a 
step  in  the  plan,  L.  D.  Graham  has  been  appointed  -vioe- 
president  in  charge  of  sales  and  advertising. 

Pilling  &  Co.,  Inc.,  announce  the  removal  of  the  Philadel- 
phia oflice  to  1400  Bankers  Trust  Building,  1315  Walnut 
Street. 

The  Hayes  Brass  Foundry,  Inc.,  is  in  new  quarters  at 
1624  North  Salina  Street,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  where  facilities 
have   been   Increased  considerably. 

The  Standard  Structural  Steel  Co,  Hartford.  Conn., 
formerly  at  239  Homestead  Avenue,  has  taken  over  the 
plant  of  the  Hartford  Iron  Works,  1014  Weathersfleld  Ave- 
nue. With  the  Increased  facilities  of  Its  new  location,  the 
company  will  be  in  a  position  to  handle  structural  steel 
work  of  any  size. 

The  Oesterlein  Machine  Co..  CincinnaU,  has  appointed 
John  Cetrule  of  the  Triplex  Machine  Tool  Co.  as  district  sales 
engineer  for  the  New  York  territory,  with  headquarters  at 
50   Church    Street,   New   York, 

Automobile  bumpers  will  be  manufactured  in  the  new 
factory  building  which  has  been  added  to  the  plant  of  the 
Penn  Spring  Works,  Inc.,  Baldwinsville,  N.  Y.,  manufacturer 
of  chassis  springs.  W.  F.  Martin,  president  of  the  Amco 
Mfg.  Co.,  Indianapolis,  has  resigned  from  that  organization 
as  general  manager  and  will  become  sales  manager  of  the 
jobbers  division  of  the  Penn  works. 
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BELGIAN  MARKET  STEADY 


Prices  Fairly  Well  Maintained — British  Hematite 
Iron  Sold  in  Belgium — French  Steel  Competes 

Antwerp,  Belgium,  Dec.  8. — The  iron  and  steel 
market  shows  no  change  from  the  conditions  of  a  fort- 
night ago.  With  the  firmness  of  the  exchange  and  a 
sufficient  demand  makers  have  been  able  to  maintain 
prices  on  nearly  all  products.  Moreover,  the  continued 
high  exchange  rates  and  higher  wages  have  caused 
since  the  beginning  of  the  year  a  continual  increase  of 
production  costs.  Consequently,  sellers  are  not  inclined 
to  attract  business  by  concessions  in  prices.  For  in- 
stance, coke,  although  produced  largely  of  Belgian 
coals,  has  been  steadily  increasing.  At  the  beginning 
of  1921  coke  was  sold  at  117  fr.  for  ordinary  and  150 
fr.  for  washed.  Prices  declined  until  May,  1922,  when 
they  were  87  fr.  for  ordinary  and  110  for  washed.  On 
Jan.  1  of  this  year  prices  rose  to  108  fr.  for  ordinary 
and  155  fr.  for  washed.  At  their  peak  in  the  middle  of 
the  year,  prices  declined  and  were  172.75  fr.  for  ordi- 
nary and  217.50  for  washed  in  November  and  Decem- 
ber. During  the  great  shortage  of  coke  in  the  first  half 
of  the  year  iron  and  steel  works  were  forced  to  buy 
quantities  of  British  coke  at  high  prices,  while  bonuses 
were  as  a  rule  paid  for  inland  coke,  the  foregoing  quo- 
tations representing  only  official  and  nominal  prices. 
The  same  is  true  of  wages,  which  are  now,  in  some 
cases,  30  to  40  per  cent  higher  than  last  year.  Not- 
withstanding these  conditions  most  works  are  well  pro- 
vided with  orders.  Especially  during  the  past  few 
weeks  fair-sized  orders  have  been  received  from  abroad, 
principally  Japan.  Shipments  have  already  been  made 
on  previous  export  purchases,  and  large  quantities  are 
awaiting  shipment  at  Antwerp  and  at  works.  Deliv- 
eries are  extended  and  in  some  cases  makers  are  not 
oflFering  better  than  three  or  four  months. 

Prices  are  unchanged,  as  follows,  francs  per  metric 
ton,  for  domestic  delivery: 

Frs. 

Commercial    iron    No.    2 700  $32.60 

Commercial   iron   No.   3 725  33.80 

Commercial   iron  No.   4 775  36.00 

Heavy    sheets    750  34.90 

Thin   sheets    1,150  53.50 

Bar   iron,  base 700  32.60 

Rails    700  32.60 

Heavy    beams    650  30.20 

Open-hearth   steel,   ordinary..         700  32.60 

Spring    steel 1,300  60.50 

Galvanized  wire,  base 1.450  67.50 

Wire  nails   1.250  58.10 

Basic  Bessemer  ingots 525  24.40 

Blooms    550  25.60 

Billets    580  27.00 

For  special  specifications  and  early  deliveries  some- 
what higher  prices  are  obtained  but  not  as  a  general 
rule.  A  number  of  British  purchasers  have  been  offer- 
ing material  but  prices  advanced  have  not  always  been 
as  low  as  the  quotations  of  Belgian  makers. 

Prices  for  high  phosphorus  foundry  pig  iron,  after 
rising  have  again  fallen  to  their  former  level.  This  is 
principally  caused  by  the  fact  that  Lorrain  and  Luxem- 
burg works,  for  a  time  out  of  the  market  are  again 
quoting.  Semi-phosphorus  foundry  iron,  analyzing  Sil. 
2.50  to  3.00  per  cent,  Mn.  1  per  cent  max.,  sul.  0.05  per 
cent,  phos.,  0.6  to  0.8,  is  quoted  at  450  fr.,  f.o.b.  Ant- 
werp or  $25.50  c.i.f.  New  York  and  $26  c.i.f.  Pacific 
ports.  Basic  pig  iron  is  not  available  yet.  Nominal 
prices  are  about  425  fr.  or  $19.75.  Good  inquiries  are 
on  the  market  from  England  but  the  entire  production 
is  being  consumed  by  the  steel  works  for  their  own 
requirements.  Belgian  hematite  iron  is  not  offered  in 
large  quantities.  Deliveries  offered  by  the  makers  are 
extended  and  prices  high.  Quotations  are  about  530 
fr.,  fo.b.  Antwerp,  $24.65  or  113s.  Most  of  this  busi- 
ness is  going  to  British  makers,  who  are  quoting  107 
to  108s.,  c.i.f.  Antwerp. 

For  semi-finished  products  there  is  strong  competi- 
tion from  Lorrain  works.  In  general  they  quoted  lower 
prices  than  Belgian  makers  either  for  domestic  con- 
sumption or  for  deliveries  f.o.b.  Antwerp.  Bars  have 
gone  on  a  basis  of  675  fr.  f.o.b.  Antwerp,  $31.40,  while 


prices  for  beams  have  declined  to  630  fr.,  $29.30,  which 
is  about  $1  under  the  quoted  prices.  French  quotations 
were  principally  the  cause  of  these  reductions  as  Bel- 
gian works  as  a  result  of  the  orders  in  hand  would  cer- 
tainly have  maintained  the  last  quoted  prices,  especial- 
ly as  there  has  been  a  good  British  demand  for  steel 
and  prices  offered  in  pounds  sterling  were  quite  ac- 
ceptable. 


BRITISH  IRON  AND  STEEL 


Production    and    Export    Movement    for    Eleven 
Months   Compared 

Washington,  Dec.  24. — Iron  and  steel  exports  from 
the  United  Kingdom  in  November  amounted  to  394,891 
gross  tons,  or  an  increase  of  about  2  per  cent  over  Oc- 
tober, according  to  a  cable  received  by  the  Department 
of  Commerce  from  Commercial  Attache  Walter  S. 
Tower,  London.  Imports  of  iron  and  steel  products 
into  the  United  Kingdom  totaled  97,462  tons  in  Novem- 
ber, which  was  next  to  the  smallest  figure  of  the  year, 
imports  in  May  amounting  to  only  82,248  tons.  Ex- 
ports from  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  11  months 
ended  with  November  amounted  to  3,964,666  tons,  and 
the  total  for  the  year  1923  will  be  between  4,350,000 
and  4,400,000  tons.  Imports  for  the  11  months  were 
1,214,261  tons  and  the  total  for  the  year  is  estimated 
at  approximately  1,300,000  tons. 

In  the  first  table  are  imports  and  exports,  by-prod- 
ucts, for  October  and  November  of  this  year. 

British  Iron  and  Steel   Trade  During  October  and  November, 
1923,   in   Gross   Tons 

, Imports ,    , Exports ^ 

October  November  October  November 

Pig  iron   and   ferroalloys     4.231          6,693  66,490  57,798 
Ingots,     blooms,     billets, 

slabs,    etc 46,984        40,115  1,668  1,644 

Tin    plate 51.398  55,552 

Galvanized    sheets 57,835  61,742 

Plates    and    sheets 7,807          6,191  50,475  59,370 

Steel   bars,   rods,   angles, 

etc 9,704        10,949  37,805  34,261 

Iron  bars,  rods,  angles..    12.144        12,061  3,997  4,534 

Rails    1,008             856  22,962  28,985 

Railroad   material,   other 

than  rails   8S1          1,364  15,346  17,879 

Structural     steel 7.152          4.429  7,799  8,769 

Hoops  and  strips 1.776          2.370  7,894  6,160 

Cast     tubes,     pipes     and 

fittings     1.364          1,010  7,160  7,089 

Wrought      tubes.      pipes 

and    fittings 2,337          1,412  14,803  12,967 

Bolts    and    nuts,    includ- 
ing screws  for    metals         306             575  2,201  2,555 
Nails,    tacks,    rivets    and 

washers 438             457  1,458  1,600 

Wire     2,955          2,424  6,449  6,202 

Wire  cables  and  rope 2,501  1,933 

Wire       nails,       including 

staples     4,189          3,573  380  349 

Wire  manufactures,  n.e.s.         392             284  2,923  1,715 

Castings    506             638  835  167 

Forgings    ISO             169  138  155 

Pig  iron  production  for  November  reached  597,600 
tons  and  steel  ingots  749,500  tons,  compared  with  592,- 
600  and  702,100  tons  respectively  for  the  previous 
month.  There  were  199  blast  furnaces  and  345  open- 
hearth  furnaces  in  operation  at  the  end  of  November 
compared  with  188  blast  and  306  open-hearth  furnaces 
at  the  end  of  October.    The  cable  adds: 

"The  total  output  of  pig  iron  for  the  11-month 
period  is  6,807,900  tons  and  that  of  steel  ingots  7,889,- 
400  tons.  If  approximately  the  same  production  or  a 
little  better  is  maintained  during  December,  the  figure 
for  pig  iron  will  be  within  25  per  cent  of  the  pre-war 
year  of  1913  and  about  equal  to  that  of  1921  and  1922 
combined.  Steel  ingots  will  be  one-eighth  greater  than 
1913  and  about  10  per  cent  short  of  the  total  output 
of  1921  and  1922  together.  Taken  as  a  whole,  with 
allowances  for  the  lack  of  domestic  demand  and  the 
general  unsettled  conditions  in  continental  Europe  and 
other  parts  of  the  world,  iron  and  steel  production  in 
the  United  Kingdom  and  its  foreign  trade  in  1923  com- 
pare favorably  with  previous  years.     In  a  broad  way 
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the  British  iron  and  steel  industry  faced  comparable, 
if  not  similar,  conditions  to  thosQ  which  were  met  by 
the  American  industry  in  1922." 

Except  for  a  falling  off  during  the  summer  months 
in  the  third  quarter,  there  has  been  a  steady  improve- 
ment during  the  year  insofar  as  quantities  are  con- 
cerned. In  the  second  table  monthly  averages  of  pro- 
duction, imports  and  exports  for  the  post-war  years  are 
compared  with  those  of  1913.  It  will  be  noted  that  in 
1923  the  tonnage  of  exports  is  50  per  cent  as  great  as 
the  tonnage  of  ingots,  compared  with  66  per  cent  in 
1913. 


BiitlHh  Iron  and  Steel  Produotion  and  Foreian  Trade    19U 

a,xtt    1U19    (o   1923   Inclueive,  in  Monthlv  Averaoet.  in  Orot, 

Tons 

, Iron  and  Steel , 

, Production ^  Products 

Year  PIsr  Iron        Steel  Ingots        Imports  Kxports 

1913 855,000  639,000  185,900  414,100 

1919 817,000  658,000  42.400  ISS^OOO 

1920 669.500  755,600  92,400  271.000 

1921 217,600  302,100  137,100  141,400 

1922 408,300  486,000  73,500  283,100 

1923» 618,900  717,200  110,400  360.40» 

•Average   for   11    months. 


To  Test  Flexibility  Provision  of  Tariff 

Mandamus  Suit  Will  Bring  Decision  on  an  Important  Feature 
of  the  Fordney  Act 


Washington,  Dec.  24.— Affording  the  first  oppor- 
tunity for  a  court  decision  regarding  the  constitutional- 
ity of  the  flexible  provision  of  the  tariff,  unusual  inter- 
est has  been  manifested  in  the  mandamus  suit  recently 
filed  in  the  Supieme  Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
by  Attorney  Marion  De  Vries  on  behalf  of  the  Nor- 
wegian Nitrogen  Products  Co.,  Inc.,  importer  of  sodium 
nitrite.  Judge  De  Vries  formerly  was  presiding  Justice 
of  the  United  States  Court  of  Customs  Appeals  and 
took  a  prominent  part  in  framing  the  administrative 
and  flexible  sections  of  the  present  tariff  act,  and  the 
action  he  has  instituted  is  to  clear  up  the  much  dis- 
cussed question  as  to  whether  Section  315,  the  flexible 
provision  of  the  tariff  act,  is  constitutional.  In  his  pe- 
tition for  a  writ  of  mandamus.  Judge  De  Vries  affirms 
the  legality  of  the  flexible  provision  and  at  some  length 
gives  his  reason  for  the  belief  that  Congress  was  acting 
within  its  power  in  delegating  to  the  President  the  right 
to  raise  or  lower  imposts.  Specifically,  the  suit  relates 
to  the  right  of  the  Norwegian  Nitrogen  Products  Co., 
Inc.,  to  inspect  all  the  data  presented  by  a  domestic 
corporation,  the  American  Nitrogen  Products  Co.,  which 
filed  an  application  for  an  increase  in  the  tariff  duty  on 
sodium  nitrite. 

In  the  petition  filed  with  the  Court,  Judge  De  Vries 
maintains  that  large  sums  of  money  are  being  expended 
by  the  Tariff  Commission  and  that  the  business  of  the 
country  is  being  held  in  abeyance  by  various  proceed- 
ings and  that  members  of  Congress  are  relying  upon 
the  commission  and  the  President  to  specify  demands 
for  changes  in  duties  which  are  deemed  for  the  public 
welfare.  All  of  this,  it  is  pointed  out,  will  be  of  no 
avail  if  the  flexible  provision  is  declared  unconstitu- 
tional. For  this  reason  the  petition  suggests  early  ac- 
tion by  the  court  on  the  petition. 

In  addition  to  presenting  the  question  of  constitu- 
tionality. Judge  De  Vries  says  the  petition  also  involves 
the  question  of  the  right  of  interested  parties  to  inspect 
all  data  presented  by  a  petitioner  or  collected  by  the 
commission,  and  the  right  of  interested  parties  to  be 
heard  on  this  issue  as  well  as  the  right  to  offer  contra- 
vening evidence.  Judge  De  Vries  says  the  issue  is  not 
what  should  be  done  in  such  a  case  as  a  political  or 
economical  question,  but  what  are  the  rights  of  the 
parties  under  the  law  as  presently  written. 

This  feature  of  the  law,  it  is  declared,  received  con- 
siderable attention  by  Congress,  but  not  so  much  as  the 
active  principle  of  the  law  and  its  constitutionality,  or 
what  trade  facts  should  be  made  by  Congress,  the  duties 
to  be  ascertained  and  proclaimed  by  the  President. 

Judge  De  Vries  says  that  if  the  two  issues  involved 
can  not  be  presented  and  decided  in  the  proceeding  of 
the  kind  such  as  he  brought,  the  only  way  in  which  they 
can  be  determined  would  be  to  wait  until  after  procla- 
mation by  the  President  of  the  rate  of  duty  under  the 
flexible  provisions,  and  until  an  importation  of  mer- 
chandise affected  by  a  change  in  rates  was  made,  a 
new  duty  levied,  a  protest  made  to  the  Board  of  Gen- 
eral Appraisers,  hearings  held,  decision  made  by  the 
board,  its  appeal  to  the  United  States  Court  of  Customs 


Appeals,  and  finally,  a  review  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States.  Judge  De  Vries  declared  that  this 
routine  would  probably  require  two  years. 


Production  of  Pig  Iron  and  Steel  in  Canada 
Decreases 

The  production  of  pig  iron  in  Canada  for  November 
reached  a  total  of  62,202  long  tons,  or  11,396  tons  less 
than  that  produced  in  October,  when  the  output 
amounted  to  73,598  tons.  The  quantity  of  basic  and 
foundry  iron  was  fairly  well  maintained,  38,110  tons  of 
basic  iron  being  made  for  the  further  use  of  the  com- 
panies reporting,  while  practically  the  entire  output  of 
15,416  tons  of  foundry  iron  was  made  for  sale.  Mal- 
leable iron  made  for  sale  amounted  to  8676  tons,  a  de- 
cline of  43  per  cent  from  the  output  in  October. 

The  cumulative  production  for  the  11  months  end- 
ing with  November  by  grades  was  513,774  tons  of  basic 
pig  iron;  209,188  tons  of  foundry  iron;  and  97,434  tons 
of  malleable  iron,  or  a  total  output  of  820,396  long  tons. 
Compared  with  the  production  for  the  11  months  of 
other  years,  the  production  of  1923  shows  an  increase 
of  114  per  cent  over  that  of  1922  and  48  per  cent  over 
that  of  1921.  The  average  monthly  production  to  date 
this  year  was  75,000  tons,  and  during  the  past  five 
years  this  average  was  exceeded  only  once,  this  being 
in  1920,  when  the  monthly  average  reached  84,000  tons. 

The  lowered  output  of  pig  iron  was  reflected  in  a 
decreased  production  of  steel  ingots  and  castings,  the 
output  for  the  month  being  54,674  gross  tons  as  com- 
pared with  67,496  tons  in  October.  The  decline  was 
chiefly  in  steel  ingots  produced  for  the  further  use  of 
the  companies  reporting  and  in  the  quantity  of  steel 
casting  made  for  sale.  Steel  ingots  amounted  to  51,426 
tons  or  a  decline  of  18  per  cent  from  the  output  in 
October,  and  the  output  of  steel  castings  dropped  to 
3248  tons  or  30  per  cent  below  the  October  figures. 
The  production  of  ingots  and  castings  for  the  11  months 
of  this  year  was  843,522;  this  being  some  48  per  cent 
greater  than  for  the  corresponding  period  of  1922,  and 
26  per  cent  above  the  total  tonnage  of  1921.  The  aver- 
age monthly  production  this  year  reached  a  total  of 
77,000  tons,  as  compared  with  a  monthly  average  for 
the  past  five  years,  1919  to  1923,  of  about  69,000  tons. 


The  Algoma  Steel  Corporation,  Sault  Ste.  Marie, 
Ont.,  will  start  operations  at  its  rail  mUl  on  Jan.  14, 
and  it  is  also  expected  that  the  merchant  mill  will  start 
at  the  same  time.  With  the  starting  of  these  mills  the 
corporation  proposes  to  blow  in  two  blast  furnaces  in 
addition  to  the  one  now  blowing,  and  additional  coke 
ovens  will  be  operated  as  well  as  both  open-hearth 
plants.  No  announcement  has  been  made  as  to  what 
rails  will  be  rolled,  as  negotiations  are  still  pending 
with  the  railway  companies,  but  it  is  expected  that  the 
first  rolling  will  be  for  the  Canadian  National  Railways 
for  the  Eastern  lines. 


Prices  Finished  Iron  and  Steel  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh 


Plates 

Sheared,  tank  quality,  base,  per  lb 2.50c. 


Structural  Materials 

Beams,  channels,  etc.,  base,  per  lb 2.50c. 

Sheet  piling .2.65c. 

Iron  and  Steel  Bars 

Soft  steel  bars,  base,  per  lb 2.40c. 

Soft  steel  bars  for  cold  finishing $3  per  ton  over  base 

Reinfor  ing  steel  bars,  base 2.40c. 

Refined  iron  bars,  base,  per  lb 3.10c.  to  3.15c. 

Double  refined  iron  bars,  base,  per  lb 4.75c. 

Stay  bolt  iron  bars,  base,   per  lb 7.7oc.  to  8c. 


Hot-Rolled   Flats 


Hoops,  base,  per  lb. 
Bands,  base,  per  lb. 
Strips,  base,  per  lb.  . 


Cold-Finished  Steel 

Bars  and  shafting,  base,  per  lb 3c. 

Bars,  S.  A.  E.  Series,  No.  2100 4.75c. 

Bars,  S.  A.  E.  Series,  No.  2300 6.25c.  to  6.50c. 

Bars,  S.  A.  E.  Series,  No.  3100 5.25c.  to  5.50c. 

Strips,   base,   per  lb 5.00c. 

Wire   Products 

Nails,  base,  per  keg $3.00 

Galvanized  nails,   1  in.  and  over $2.25  over  base 

Galvaniaed  nails,  less  than  1   in 2.50  over  base 

Bright  plain  wire,   base,   No.   9   gage,   per   100  lb $2.75 

Annealed  fence  wire,  base    per  100  lb 2.90 

Spring  wire,  base,  per  100  lb 3.70 

Galvanized  wire.  No.  9,  base,  per  100  lb 3.35 

Galvanized  barbed,  base,  per  100  lb 3. SO 

Galvanized  staples,  base,  per  keg 3.80 

Painted  barbed  wire,  base,  per  100  lb 3.45 

Polished  staples,  base,  per  keg 3.45 

Cement  coated  nails,  base,  per  count  keg 2.70 

Bale  ties,  carloads  to  jobbers 75  and  2^  per  cent  off  list 

Woven  fence,  carloads  (to  jobbers) 6TA  per  cent  off  list 

Woven  fence,  carloads   (to  retailers) 65  per  cent  off  list 

Bolts  and  Nuts 

Machine  bolts,  small,  rolled  threads, 

60,  10  and  10  per  cent  off  list 
Machine  bolts,  all  sizes,  cut  threads.  .60  and  10 
Carriage  bolts,  %  x  6  in. : 

Smaller  and  shorter,  rolled  threads.  60  and  10 

Carriage  bolts,  cut  threads,  all  sizes 60 

Lag    bolts    65  and  10 

Plow  bolts,  Nos.  1,  2  and  3  heads. .  .50  and  10 

Other  style  heads 2( 

Machine  bolts,  c.p.c.  and  t.  nuts,  %  x  4  in.. 


50  !_ 

Larger  and  longer  sizes 50  and  10 

Hot  pressed  square   or  hex.   nuts,   blank 

Hot  pressed  nuts,   tapped 

C.p.c.  and  t.  square  or  hex.  nuts,  blank 

C.p.c.  and  t.  square  or  hex.  nuts,  tapped 

Semi-finished  hex.   nuts: 

•ft  In.  and  smaller,  U.  S.  S 80  and  5 

%   in.  and  larger,  U.  S.  S 75  and  5 

Small  sizes,   S.   A.   E SO,  10  and  5 

S.  A.   E.,    %   in.   and  larger 75,  10  and  5 

Stove   bolts   in   packages 75,  10  and  5 

Stove  bolts  in  bulk 75,  10,  5  and  2V^ 

Tire  bolts   60  and  10 

Bolt  ends  with  hot  pressed  nuts 60  and  5 

Tumbuckles,  with  ends,    %   in.  and  smaller, 

50  to  55  and  5 
Tumbuckles,  without  ends,  V-  in.  and  smaller, 
.„  ,  65  and  B  to  70  and  10 
Washers     5c. 


per  cent  oH  list 

per  cent  off  list 
per  cent  off  list 
per  cent  off  list 
per  cent  off  list 
I  per  cent  extra 

per  cent  off  list 
per  cent  oft  list 
.  .4.50c.  off  list 
..4.50c.  off  list 
.  .4.00c.  off  list 


.  off  1 


per  cent  off  list 
per  cent  off  list 
per  cent  off  list 
per  cent  off  list 
per  cent  off  list 
per  cent  off  list 
per  cent  off  list 
per  cent  off  list 

per  cent  bff  list 


Semi-Finished  Castellated  and  Slotted  Nuts 


S.  A.  E. 
.  {4.80 
.  5.50 
.  6.50 
.      9.00 


^tn. 


Larger  sizes — Prices  • 


$15.00 
19.50 

%-in 28.50 

%-in 37.00 

1-in 58.50 


28.50 
37.50 
60.50 


Cap  and  Set  Screws 

Milled  square  and  hex.  head  cap  screws 70  per  cent  off  list 

Milled  set  screws 70  per  cent  off  list 

Upset    cap   screws 75  and  10  per  cent  off  list 

Upset  set   .screws 75  and  10  per  cent  off  list 

Milled  studs   50  and  10  per  cent  off  list 

Rivets 


Track   Equipment 

Spikos,   A  in.  and  larger,  base,  per  100  lb $3.00  to  $3.15 

Spikes,   yi  in..  ,',  in.  and   %  in.,  per  100  lb 3.15  to  3.25 

Spikes.  A  in 3.15  to  3.25 

Spikes,  boat  and  barge,  base,  per  100  lb 3.25  to  3.50 

Track  bolts,   %   in  and  larger,  base,  per  100  lb..  4.00  to  4.25 

Track  bolts,   V2  in.  and  %  in.,  base,  per  100  lb..  5.00  to  5  BO 

Tie  plates,  per  100  lb 2.55  to  2.60 

Angle  bars,   base,  per  100  lb 2.75 

Welded  Pipe 

Butt  Weld 

Iron 
Inches  Black 

%    to    % +11 


62 


Galv. 

19  V, 
25% 
42% 
48% 
501,. 


Galv. 
-1-39 


Lap  Weld 

55  43V>    I   2    23 

59  471/.       2%    26 

56  43%       3    to   6 28 

B4  41%       7     to     12 26 

53  40%   I 

Biitt  Weld,  extra  strong,  plain  ends 

1/4    41  24%    I    2    to   3 61 

Vt    to    % 47  30%        %  to  % -H19 

%    53  421.       %    21 

% 58  47 n.    \    %    28 

1  to   1% 60  49%    I   1    to   1% 30 

Lap  Weld,  extra  strong,  plain  ends 

2    53  4f 

2%    to    4. 57  46%       2%    to    4. 

■■  "  56  45  V2 


2%    to   6... 

7  and  8 

9  and  10.  . . 
11  and  12. . 


1%    to    6. 


52 


14 


9  and  1 
11  and 

To  the  large  jobbing  trade  the  above  discounts  are  In- 
creased by  one  point,  with  supplementary  discounts  of  5  per 
cent  on  black  and  1%  points,  with  a  supplepientary  discount 
of  5   per  cent  on  galvanized. 


Boiler  Tubes 


Lap  Welded  Steel 

2  to  2y4  in 

2%  to  2%  in 

3  in 

3%    to   3%    in 

4  to  13  in 

Less  carload  lots  4  ] 


Charcoal  Iron 


sy*  to  4 

ts  less. 

Standard  Commercial  Seamless 
Cold  Drawn 


+  18 

:±l 


55        I  3  and  3^    in 36 

47  3%  and  3%  in 37 

31  4  in 41 

22  4%  in.  and  5  in 33 

32 


Bot  Rolled 
3    and    3 Vi    in 38       I    4  in 43 

3%   in.  and  3%   in 39       | 

Less  carloads,  4  points  less.  Add  $8  per  net  ton  for  more 
than  four  gages  heavier  than  standard.  No  extras  for 
lengths  up  to  and  including  24  ft.  Sizes  smaller  than  1  in. 
and  lighter  than  standard  gage  to  be  sold  at  mechanical  tube 
list  and  discount.  Intermediate  sizes  and  gages  not  listed 
take  price  of  net  larger  outside  diameter  and  heavier  gage. 
Seamless  Mechanical  Tubing 

Carbon  under  0.30,  base 84  per  cent  oft  list 

Carbon  0.30  to  0.40,  base 82  per  cent  off  list 

Plus    usual    differentials    and    extras   for    cutting.     Ware- 
house discounts  range  higher. 

Seamless  Locomotive  and  Superheater  Tubes 

Cents  per  Ft.  Cents  per  Ft. 

2-ln.  CD.  12  gage 15  2V4-in.  O.D.  10  gage..     20 

O.p.   11  gage 111  3;;in.  O.D.J7  gage 36 


2-ln.  O.D. 


10  gage. 
'.12  gag 
11  gage. 


1%-in.  O.D.  9  gaga. 
5%-in.  O.D.  9  gage. 
5% -in.  O.D.  9  gage. 


15 


Tin  Plate 

mdard  cokes,  per  base  box 


(Per   Package 
8-lb.    coating,    100    lb. 

base $11.00 

8-lb.   coating  I.   C...   11.30 

12-lb.  coating  I.  C 12.70 

15-lb.   coating  I.  C 13.95 


20  X  28  in.) 
20-lb.  coating 
25-lb.  coating 
30-lb.  coating 
35-lb.  coating 
40-lb.  coating 


.$14.90 
.  16.20 
.  17.35 
.    18.35 


Sheets 

Blue  Annealed 

Nos.  9  and  10   (base),  per  lb 

Box  Annealed,  One  Pass  Cold  Rolled 

No.  28    (base),  per  lb 3.75c.  to 

Automobile  Sheets 

Regular  auto  body  sheets,  base   (22  gage),  per  lb 

Galvanized 

No.  28   (base),  per  lb 4.90o. 

Long  Ternes 
No.  28  gage   (base),  8-lb.  coating,  per  lb 


...3c. 
3.8B0. 
5.3BC. 
to  Be. 
5.3O0. 
3.85c. 
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Prices  of  Raw  Materials,  Semi- Finished  and  FinislKnl  Products 


cts   I 

iiii.i.i.aiiiiiBiLiijia 


Ores 

Lake  Superior  Ores,  Delivered  Lower  Lake  Pc^ta 

Old  range  Bessemer,   55  per  cent  Iron .»6.45 

Old  ranRe  non-Bessemer,   51'/,   percent  Iron 5.70 

Mesabi   Bessemer,  55  per  cent  Iron 6.20 

Meaabi  non-Bessemer,  51>/4  per  cent  Iron .'.   6'55 

Foreign  Ore,  per  Unit,  c.i.f.  Philadelphia  or  Baltimore 
Iron  ore,  low  phos.,  copper  free,  55  to  58  per 

cent  iron  in  dry  Spanlsli  or  Algerian. . .  11.00c. 
Iron  ore,  Swedish,  average  66  per  cent  Iron  9.50c. 
Manganse  ore,  washed,  51  per  cent  manga- 
nese, from  the  Caucasus,  nominal 41c. 

Manganese  ore.  ordinary,  48  per  cent  man- 
ganese, from  the  Caucasus 38c 

Manganese  ore.  Brazilian  or  Indian,  nominal  42c! 
Tungsten  ore.  per  unit.   In  60  per  cent  con- 
centrates            $8.25  to  $10.00 

Chrome  ore,  basic.  48  per  cent  Cr.Oa,  crude, 

per  ton.  c.i.f.  Atlantic  .seaboard 18.00  to    28.00 

Molybdenum   ore,    85   per  cent   concentrates, 

per  lb.  of  MoSj,  New  York 75c.  to  85c. 

Ferroalloys 

Ferromanganese.  domestic,  80  per  cent,  fur- 
nace, or  seaboard,  per  ton $109,00  to  $110.00 

Ferromanganese.  British,   80   per  cent,  f.o.b. 

Atlantic   port,   duty   paid 110.00 

Ferrosilicon,    50   per  cent,  delivered 75.00 

Ferrotnngstpn,    per    lb.    contained    metal....  85c.  to  90c. 

Ferrochromium,  4  to  n  per  cent  carbon.  60 
to  70  per  cent  Cr.  per  lb.  contained  Cr. 
delivered    lie.  to  12c. 

Ferrochromium,   6   to    7   per  cent  larbon,   60 

to  70  per  cent  Cr.,  per  lb lOo.  to  lie. 

Perrovanadium.  per  lb.  contained  vanadium      $3.50  to      $4.00 

Ferrocarbontitanium,  15  to  18  per  cent,  per 

net  ton    200.00 

Spiegeleisen,  Bessemer  Ferrosilicon  and  Silvery  Iron 

(Per  gross  ton  furnace  unless  otherwise  stated) 

Spiegeleisen.  domestic,  19  to  21  per  cent.  ..  .$38.00  to  $39.00 
Spiegeleisen.  domestic,  16  to  19  per  cent....  37.00  to  38.00 
Ferrosilicon,  Bessemer,   10  per  cent,  $41.50;  11  per  cent,  $44; 

12  per  cent,  $46.50. 
Silvery   iron,   6   per   cent,   $30.00;   7   per  cent,   $31.00;    8   i)er 

cent.    $32. .'•.0;   9   per  cent,   $34.50:    10  per  cent,   $36.50;   11 

per  cent,  $39.00;  12  per  cent,  $41.50. 

Fluxes  and  Refractories 

Fluorspar,   80  per  cent  and  over  calcium  fluoride,  not 
over   5   per  cent   silica,   per   net   ton  f.o.b.    Illinois 

and  Kentucky  mines   $22.00 

Fluorspar,  85   per  cent  and  over  calcium  fluoride,  not 
over   5    per   cent   silica,   per  net   ton   f.o.b.   Illinois 

and    Kentucky   mines    23.50 

Per  1000  f.o.b.  works: 

Fire  Clay :  High  Duty  Moderate  Duty 

Pennsylvania    $42.00  to  $45.00     $37  00  to  $42.00 

Maryland     47.00  42.00 

Ohio    42.00  to    43.00        37.00  to    39.00 

Kentucky     42.00  to    43.00        37.00  to    39.00 

Illinois 37.00  to    42.00 

Missouri     42.00  to    45.00        35.00  to    40.00 

Ground  fire  clay,  per  net  ton 6.00  to      7.00 

Silica  Brick: 

Pennsylvania     42.00 

Chicago     49.00 

Birmingham    50.00 

Ground  silica  clay,  per  net  ton 8.00 

Magnesite  Brick : 

Standard   size,   per   net   ton    (f.o.b.   Balti- 
more and  Chester.  Pa.)    65.00 

Grain  magnesite.  per  net  ton  (f.o.b.  Balti- 
more and  Chester.  Pa.)    40.00 

Chrome   Brick: 

Standard  size,  per  net  ton 48.00 


Semi-Finished  Steel,  F.O.B.  Pittsburgh  or  Youngstown, 
per  gross  ton 

Rolling  billets.   4-ln.   and   over $40.00 

ttoUIng  billets.   2-ln.   and  under   40.00 

Forging    billets,    ordinary    carbons 4&.00 

Sheet    bars.     Bessemer 42.50 

Sheet  bars,  open-hearth 42.60 

Slabs 40.00 

Wire  rods,  common  soft,  base,  No.  5  to  %-in 61.00 

Wire  rods,  common  soft,  coarser  than  %-ln. .  .$2.50  over  base 

Wire  rods,  screw  stock }5.00  per  ton  over  basa 

Wire  rods,  carbon  0.20  to  0.40 3.00  per  ton  over  baae 

Wire  rods,  carbon  0.41  to  0.55 5.00  per  ton  over  base 

Wire  rods,  carbon  0.56  to  0.75 7.50  per  ton  over  base 

Wire  rods,  carbon  over  0.75 10.00  per  ton  over  base 

Wire  rods,  acid    15.00  per  ton  over  base 

Skelp.  grooved,  per  lb 2.35c.  to  2.40c. 

Skelp.   sheared,    per    lb 2.35c.  to  2.40c. 

Skelp.  universal,  per  lb 2.35c.  to  2.40c. 


Finished  Iron  and  Steel.  F.O.B.  Mill 

Rails,  heavy,  per  gross  ton   

Rails,  light,  new  steel,  base,  lb 

Rails,   light,   rerolled,   base,   per   lb 1.85( 

Spikes,   A-in.  and  larger,  base,  per  100  lb $3.( 

Spikes,  V4-in.  and  smaller,  base,  per  100  lb....        3.1 

Spikes,  boat  and  barge,  base,  per  100  lb 3.! 

Track  bolts,  %-in.  and  smaller,  base,  per  100  lb.       4.( 
Track  bolts,  -^-in.   and  larger,  base,  per  100  lb.       4.! 

Tie  plates,  per  100  lb 2.! 

Angle  bars,  per  100  lb 

Bars,  common  iron.  base,  per  lb..  Chicago  mill 

Bars,  common  iron.  Pittsburgh  mill   

Bars,  rails,  steel  reinforcing,  base,  per  lb 2.15i 

Cold  finished  steel  bars,  base,  Chicago  per  lb. . 

Ground  shafting,  base,  per  lb 

Cut   nails,   base,   per   keg $3.: 


$43.00 

2.25c. 

to  2.00O. 

)  to  $3.15 

>to    3.25 

ito    3.5« 

)  to    4.26 

)to    6.00 

ito    2.60 

2.76 

2.40c 

2.40c. 

to  2.25c. 

3c. 


Alloy  Steel 

S.A.K. 

Series  Bars 

Numbers  100  1b. 

2100»(y2%  Nickel.  10  to  20  per  cent  Carbon)  .  .  .  $3.50 

2300    (3%%    Nickel)    5.00  to    5.25 

2500    (5%   Nickel)    7.75  to    8.00 

3100    (Nickel  Chromium)    4.00  to    4.25 

3200    (Nickel    Chromium)     5.75  to    6.00 

3300    (Nickel    Chromium)     8.00  to    8.25 

3400    (Nickel    Chromium)     7.00  to    7.25 

5100    (Chromium    Steel)     3.76 

5200*  (Chromium    Steel)     7.50  to    8.00 

6100    (Chromium  Vanadium  bars)    4.75  to    5.00 

6100    (Chromium   Vanadium   spring  steel) 4.50  to    4.75 

9250    (Silico   Manganese  spring  steel) 3.75  to    4.00 

Nickel     Chrome    Vanadium     (0.60     Nickel.     0.50 

Chromium,   0.15  Vanadium)    5.00  to    5.25 

Chromium  Molybdenum   bars    (0.80 — 1.10   Chro- 
mium.   0.25 — 0.40    Molybdenum)     4.50  to    4.76 

Chromium  Molybdenum   bars    (0.50 — 0.70   Chro- 
mium. 0.15— 0.25  Molybdenum)    4.25  to    4.50 

Chromium    Molybdenum    spring    steel     (1 — 1.25 

Chromium.    0.30^0.50    Molybdenum)    4.75  to    5.00 

Above    price.';    are    for   hot-rolled    allov    steel    bars,    forging 

quality,  per  100  lb.,  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh.  Billets  4  x  4  in.  and 
larger  are  $10  per  gross  ton  less  than  net  ton  price  for  bars 
of  same  analyses.  On  smaller  than  4  x  4-In.  blUeta  the  net 
ton  bar  price  applies. 


•No 


S.A. 


manufac- 


Freight   Rates 


All  rail  freight  rates  from  Pittsburgh  on  finished  iron  and    steel   products,   carload  lots, 
carload,  per  100  lb.: 

Buffalo     $0,265       St.  Louis   $0.43 

Cleveland     0.215      Kan-sas  City    0.735 

Cleveland.   Youngstown  Kansas  City   (pipe) . 

Comb 0.19         "      -      • 

Detroit 0.29 

Cincinnati     0.29 

Indianapolis    0.31 

Chicago    0.34 


1,000  lb.  minimum 


Philadelphia,  domestic. $0.32 
Phtladelphia.  export...    0.235 
Baltimore,   domestic. . .   0.31 
Baltimore,   export    ....    0.225 
New  York,  domestic.  . .    0.34 

New  York,  export 0.255 

Boston,    domestic    ....    0.365 
Boston,  export   0.255 


0.705 

St.  Paul    0.60 

Omaha ..    0.735 

Omaha    (pipe)    0.705 

Denver    1.26 

tDenver  (pipe) 1.17 


•Pacific    Coast $1.15 

•Pac.  Coast,  ship  plates  1.20 

Birmingham    0.58 

Memphis    0.56 

JackponviUe.  all  rail..  0.70 
Jacksonville,    rail    and 

water    0.416 

New  Orleans 0.67 


tMlnimum  loading  46.000  lb. 
Atlantic  Coast  ports  (i.e..  New  York.  Philadelphia  and 
,  via  the  Panama  Canal,  are  as  follows:  Pig  iron,  35c. 
wire   products   including   cut  or  wire   nails,   spikes,  and 


•Applies  minimum  carload  80, 

Rate: 
steamsh 
steel 


Baltimore)  to  Pacific  Coast  ports  of  call  on  most 
ship  plates.   40c. ;   ingot  and  muck   bars,   structural 

rire  hoops.  40c.  ;  sheets  and  tin  plates.  40c. ;  sheets. 
No.  12  gage  and  lighter.  50c.:  rods.  40c.:j^  wire  rope  cables  and  .strands.  45c.:  wire  fencing,  netting  and  stretcher.  40c.:  pipes 
not  over  12  In.  in  diameter,  55c.;  over  12  in.  in  diameter,  .2.'.4c.  per  in.  or  fraction  thereof  additional.  All  pates  per  100  lb.  In 
carioad  lots,  minimum  36,000  lb.  .  ■•■■i,..- 
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FABRICATED   STEEL  BUSINESS 


Awards    Total   Nearly   26,000    Tons,    With    More 
Than  36,000  Tons  Pending 

Pre-holiday  week  brought  no  marked  change  in  the 
unusual  winter  activity  of  structural  steel  work.  Pro- 
jects awarded  during  the  week,  as  reported  to  The 
Iron  Age,  totaled  nearly  26,000  tons,  including  5000 
tons,  the  largest  single  job,  for  a  bridge  at  Sunbury, 
Pa.,  for  use  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad.  Bridge 
work  totaled  8650  tons.  Of  the  new  work  that  has  come 
out  for  bids,  11,000  tons  of  a  total  of  more  than  36,000 
tons,  is  for  a  tower  for  the  Chicago  Tribujie  Building, 
Chicago,  and  there  are  two  other  new  projects  each  of 
5000  tons. 

Pennsylvania  Railroad,  bridge  at  Sunbury,  Pa.,  5000  tons, 
to  Bethleliem  Steel   Co. 

Philadelphia  Coppersmithing  Co.,  Philadelphia,  manufac- 
turing building,  125  tons,  to  Montgomery  Iron  &  Steel  Co. 

American  Cellulose  Co.,  Cumberland,  Md.,  900  tons  to 
Lehigh  Structural  Steel  Co.  and  600  tons  to  Austin  Co. 

Norfolk  &  Western  Railroad,  bridge,  200  tons,  to  American 
Bridge   Co. 

Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad,  bridge,  2000  tons,  mentioned 
last  week  as  being  awarded  to  unnamed  fabricator,  went  to 
Fort  Pitt  Bridge  Works. 

State  Hospital,  Middletown,  N.Y.,  250  tons,  to  Kellogg 
Structural  Steel  Co. 

New  York  Central  Railroad,  bridge  repairs,  2500  tons,  of 
which  2250  has  been  awarded  to  the  McClintic-Marshall  Co. 
and  250  to  Bethlehem  Steel  Co. 

Barnard  College,  dormitory,  650  tons,  to  Harris  Structural 
Steel  Co. 

Turner  Construction  Co.,  apartment  building.  New  York, 
500  tons,  to  Hedden  Iron  Construction  Co. 

New  York  Telephone  Co.,  Seventy-third  Street,  New  York, 
600  tons,   to  Eidlitz  &  Ross. 

Public    schools   Nos.    71    and    121,    totaling    2000    tons,    to 


,000,000    sq. 


Japan,    standardized   steel   bull 
Milliken  Brothers  Mfg.  Co. 

Sadowsky  loft  building.  West  Thirty-eighth  Street,  New 
York,   2500  tons,  to  Hinkle  Iron  Co. 

Public  school  No.  202,  Brooklyn,  1500  tons,  to  Levering 
&  Garrigues  Co. 

Donaldson  store  building,  St.  Paul,  Minn ,  3500  tons,  to 
Minneapolis  Steel  &  Machinery  Co. 

Board  of  Trade  Building.  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  1200  tons. 
to  Kansas  City  Structural  Steel  Co. 

Great  Northern  Railroad,  repairs  to  bridges  Nos.  95  and 
68,  950  tons  to  American  Bridge  Co. 

Milwaukee  Electric  Railway  &  Light  Co.,  600-cu  yd.  dump 
scow,  210  tons,  to  Milwaukee  Bridge  Co. 

Board  of  Commissioners,  Port  of  New  Orleans,  dock  shed 
at  Claiborne  Avenue,  1750  tons,  to  Lukens  Steel  Co. 

Ford  Motor  Co.,  low  temperature  coke  oven  bunkers, 
765  tons,  and  by-product  building.  165  tons.  River  Rouge, 
Mich.,  to  Whitehead  &  Kales. 

Structural  Projects  Pending 

Inquiries  for  fabricated  steel  work  include  the  fol- 
lowing: 

New  York  Telephone  Co.,  building  on  West  Street,  New 
York,  18,000  tons,  previously  mentioned,  will  probably  be 
awarded  within  a  week,  action  being  held  up  pending  the 
outcome  of  an  appeal  to  the  Bureau  of  Standards  and 
Appeals  for  modification  of  zoning  law  restrictions. 

New  York  Telephone  Co.,  central  exchange.  Yonkers, 
N.  Y.,  600  tons. 


New  York  Central  Railroad,  bridge  repairs,  200  tons. 

New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad,  bridge  re- 
pairs, 200  tons. 

Hotel,  West  Palm  Beach,  Fla.,  1500  tons. 

Bellevue  Hospital,  two  pavilions,  2000  tons;  job  previously 
reported  as  1000  tons. 

Chicago  Tribume  tower,  Chicaeo,  11,000  tons,  bids  to  be  in 
by  Jan.  16. 

Ford  Motor  Co.,  assembly  plant,  St  Paul,  Minn.,  6000 
tons,  plans  being  revised. 


Lake  Shore  Athletic  Club,  Chicago,  5000  tons. 

St.  Lukes  Hospital,  Chicago,   5000   tons. 

Crane  Co.,  Chicago,  boiler  house  addition,  700  tons. 

High  school,   Ironwood,  Mich.,   700   tons,  bids  in. 

Highway  bridge  over  Eel  River,  State  of  Indiana,  220 
tons,  bids  in. 

Louisville  &  Nashville  Railroad,  warehouse,  at  New 
Orleans,  1300  tons,  bids  being  taken. 

Louisville  &  Nashville  Railroad,  machine  shop,  at  Etowah, 
Ala.,  approximately  450  tons,  bids  being  taken. 

Elks'  Club,  Wichita,  Kan.,   300   tons. 

Ford  Motor  Co.,  assembly  plants  at  Louisville,  Ky,  2000 
tons;  Charlotte,  N.  C,  1650  tons;  Memphis,  Tenn.,  1650  tons; 
Jacksonville,  Fla.,   750  tons. 

Nurses'  Home,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  200  tons. 


RAILROAD  EQUIPMENT  BUYING 

Orders   and   Fresh  Inquiries  Each  Number  1225, 
But  Not  Hea\y  in  Steel 

Orders  for  railroad  cars  were  placed  for  1225  and 
fresh  inquiries  appeared  for  a  like  number,  but  the 
steel  requirements  are  not  heavy  in  the  case  of  this 
equipment. 

The  car  service  division  of  the  American  Railway 
Association  announces  that  reports  filed  by  the  carriers 
showed  that  on  Dec.  1,  155,626  freight  cars,  or  6.8  per 
cent  of  the  ownership,  were  in  need  of  repairs.  This 
was  an  increase  of  6434  over  the  number  in  need  of 
repairs  on  Nov.  15,  at  which  time  there  were  149,192, 
or  6.5  per  cent. 

The  Cotton  Belt  has  awarded  orders  for  1000  box  cars, 
half  each  to  the  American  Car  &  Foundry  Co.  and  the 
Mount  Vernon  Car  Mfg.  Co. 

The  Western  Pacific  has  ordered  200  box  cars  from  the 
Standard  Tank  Car  Co. 

The  Western  Fruit  Express  is  inquiring  for  1000  re- 
frigerator  cars. 

The  Lehigh  Valley  has  placed  25  milk  cars  with  the 
-American  Car  &   Foundry   Co. 

The  Western  Pacific  has  increased  its  inquiry  for  50O 
refrigerator  cars  to  775. 

The  Seaboard  Air  Line  is  in  the  market  for  932  flat  car 
bodies. 

Swift  &  Co.,  Chicago,  are  inquiring  for  100  to  300  under- 
frames. 

The  Great  Northern  has  placed  500  underframes  with  the 
Minneapolis  Steel  &  Machinery  Co. 


The  Carmichael  Safety  Gate  Co.,  Indianapolis,  or- 
ganized to  manufacture  a  safety  gate  designed  to  pre- 
vent accident  and  loss  of  life  at  railroad  grade  cross- 
ings, has  been  incorporated  for  $50,000.  The  device, 
patents  for  which  are  held  by  H.  E.  Carmichael,  is  ta 
be  built  at  the  plant  of  the  Castle  Refrigerator  &  Ma- 
chine Co.,  138  South  Neal  Street,  Indianapolis.  Mr. 
Carmichael  is  president  of  the  company,  Oden  Wadleigh,^ 
vice-president,  and  Charles  Lutz,  secretary-treasurer. 


The  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Railroad  has 
been  authorized  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion to  extend  its  line  to  the  new  Ford  Motor  plant, 
under  construction  in  St.  Paul.  It  will  require  five 
miles  of  track  to  rsach  the  Ford  plant  from  the  present 
line  of  the  C.  M.  &  St.  P.  Railroad. 


Plans  are  in  progress  for  railroad  shops  and  yards  at 
Evansville,  Ind.,  by  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  that 
will  cost  approximately  $1,000,000.  The  program  will 
include  round  house  shops,  tracks,  coal  bunkers  and 
several  buildings.  F.  L.  Thompson,  135  East  11th 
Place,  Chicago,  is  the  company's  engineer. 
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NON-FERROUS  METALS 


The  Week's  Prices 

Cents   per  round  for   Early  Delivery 
Copper,  New  York  Straits  Lead 

, * ^      Tin 

Electro-     New 
Lake        lytic*      York     York 


20 13.25 

21 13.25 

22 13.25 

24 13.25 


7.76 
7.76 
7.75 


York     IjouIs 
6.55        6.20 
6.57'/.    6.22  ■:. 
6.60       6.25   ' 
6.60        6.25 
6.60       6.25 


2.S71/J  46.62  i/j  8.00 
12.87  H  46.57  Ml  8.00 
12.87Mi  47.12V4  8.00 
12.87V4  ••..  8.00 
12.87%  47.30  8.00 

•Refinery   quotations;   delivered  price   Uc.  higher. 

New  York 

New  York,  Dec.  24. 

Holiday  dullness  pervades  all  the  markets  and  they 
are  featureless.  The  copper  market  is  steady  and  the 
tin  market  is  firm.  Lead  is  scarce  and  higher  and  the 
zinc  market  is  a  little  stronger. 

Copper. — The  copper  market  continues  practically 
unchanged  in  the  firmness  which  has  characterized  it 
for  several  weeks,  although  demand  has  fallen  off  a 
little  in  the  last  few  days.  A  fair  amount  of  inquiry 
continues,  with  some  buying.  While  the  minimum  quo- 
tation is  13.12i^c.,  delivered,  with  some  asking  13.25c. 
for  first  quarter  delivery,  there  were  one  or  two  iso- 
lated cases  last  week  of  13c.,  metal,  but  they  were  not 
sufficient  to  establish  a  market.  Lake  copper  is  quoted 
at  13.25c.,  delivered,  but  largely  nominal. 

Tin. — The  week  has  been  another  moderately  active 
one  with  sales  running  into  several  hundred  tons.  On 
Dec.  18  and  19  there  were  some  dealers  who  attempted 
to  press  the  metal  on  the  market  and  as  a  consequence 
prices  gave  way,  but  on  Thursday,  Dec.  20,  these  deal- 
ers became  buyers  and  later  in  the  day  consumers  came 
into  the  market  so  that  the  total  turnover  was  at  least 
500  tons.  Purchases  were  made  on  a  scale  up  from  46c. 
to  46.62 V^c,  with  some  transactions  as  high  as  46.75c. 
early  in  the  evening.  Today  at  least  100  tons  has 
changed  hands  with  the  market  firm  and  higher.  Dur- 
ing the  week  about  200  tons  was  sold  on  the  New  York 
Metal  Exchange.  Spot  Straits  tin  today  was  quoted  at 
47.30c.,  New  York,  but  there  are  no  London  prices  to- 
day because  the  market  there  is  closed  from  last  Friday 
night  to  next  Thursday  morning.  Arrivals  thus  far  this 
month  have  been  4470  tons,  with  4241  tons  reported 
afloat. 

Lead. — The  market  is  very  strong  and  business  has 
been  done  up  to  8c.,  New  York,  and  over.  There  was 
a  sale  of  one  round  lot  in  the  last  few  days  for  delivery 
late  in  January  at  8c.  and  there  are  sellers  asking 
8.12%c.  and  higher.  A  sale  is  also  noted  of  a  substan- 
tial quantity,  but  less  than  a  carload,  at  8.25c.,  New 
York.  The  American  Smelting  &  Refining  Co.  advanced 
its  price  Dec.  19  to  7.40c.,  New  York,  an  increase  of  $3 
per  ton.     The  metal  is  exceedingly  scarce. 

Zinc. — Due  to  a  little  more  activity  on  the  part  of 
consumers  and  dealers,  prime  Western  advanced  about 
five  points  during  the  week  and  is  now  quoted  at  a 
minimum  of  6.25c.,  St.  Louis,  or  6.60c.,  New  York.  Just 
at  present  there  is  very  little  activity,  but  the  market 
is  considered  strong. 

Old  Metals.— The  market  is  sluggish  and  business 
is  very  quiet.    Dealers'  selling  prices  are  as  follows: 

Cents 
per  Lib. 

Copper,  heavy  and  crucible 12.75 

Copper,  heavy  and  wire 11.75 

Copper,   light  and  bottoms 10.00 

Heavy   machine   composition 10.75 

Brass,   heavy    8.00 

Brass,    light    6.25 

No.  1  red  brass  or  composition  turnings.  .      9.00 

No.  1  yellow  rod  brass  turnings 7.00 

Lead,  heavy   7.00 

Lead,    tea    5.75 

Zinc    5.00 

Cast  aluminum  1800 

Sheet  aluminum   IS. 00 

Niakel. — Quotations  of  shot  and  ingot  nickel  are 
unchanged  at  29c.  to  32c.  per  lb.,  with  electrolytic  nickel 
held  at  32c.  by  the  leading  producers.  Both  shot  and 
ingot  nickel  in  the  outside  market  are  quoted  at  29c. 
to  32c.  per  lb. 


Antimony.— Chinese  metal  is  scarce  and  higher  and 
sales  for  spot  delivery  have  been  made  at  10.25c.,  New 
York,  duty  paid,  with  transactions  for  shipment'  from 
China  at  any  time  in  the  next  few  months  at  9  50c 
duty  paid. 

Aluminum.— Virgin  metal,  98  to  99  per  cent  pure, 
IS  quoted  by  importers  at  26c.  to  26.50c.,  duty  paid,' 
with  only  a  few  importers  able  to  do  business.  The 
leading  American  producer  does  not  make  public  its 
quotations. 

Chicago 

Chicago,  Dec.  24.— Tin  and  lead  have  advanced 
while  zinc  has  declined.  Although  the  week  was  quiet, 
activity  is  on  an  ascending  scale.  This  has  been  par- 
ticularly evident  in  the  case  of  tin  which  is  now  being 
purchased  more  freely  by  consuming  interests  whereas 
heretofore  buying  has  been  confined  largely  to  dealers. 
There  has  also  been  increasing  interest  in  lead  and 
copper  among  the  old  metals,  grades  of  lead  and  tin 
having  advanced.  We  quote  in  carload  lots:  Lake  cop- 
per, 13..50C.;  tin,  48.50c.;  lead,  7.70c.;  spelter,  6.25c.; 
antimony,  lie,  in  less  than  carload  lots.  On  old  metals 
we  quote  copper  wire  crucible  shapes  and  copper  clips, 
10.50c.;  copper  bottoms,  9.50c.;  red  brass,  8.75c.;  yellow 
brass,  6.75c.;  lead  pipe,  6.50c.;  zinc,  4.25c.;  pewter,  No. 
1,  27c.;  tin  foil,  .3.3c.;  block  tin,  38c.;  all  buying  prices 
for  less  than  carload  lots. 


GERMAN  IRON   ABOVE   PRE-WAR 


Foundry  Pig  Higher  in  Germany  Than  in  England 
or  United  States 

(By  Radiogram) 

Berlin,  Germany,  Dec.  24.— Foundry  pig  iron  is 
now  quoted  at  116  gold  marks  per  metric  ton  ($28.05 
per  gross  ton). 

[This  compares  with  75.50  m.  ($18.27)  pre-war; 
with  5549  m.  (paper,  amounting  to  $18.60)  Apr.  1, 
1922;  153,688  m.  ($23.42)  Dec.  26,  1922;  616,300  m. 
($29.74)  Apr.  9,  1923  and  with  12,960,000  m.  ($12.51) 
July  30,  1923.  It  compares  also  with  $23.32  for  British 
(Cleveland)  No.  1  foundry  iron  (last  week)  and  with 
$21.88  prevailing  for  several  weeks  as  The  Iron  Age 
pig  iron  composite  price,  of  which  $22.75  represents  the 
level  of  foundry  iron.] 


Detroit  Scrap  Market 

Detroit,  Dec.  24. — Practically  no  sales  of  old  mate- 
rial were  made  during  past  week.  Dealers  are 
expecting  heavy  shipments  during  the  early  part  of 
January  as  all  stocks  of  metal  on  melters'  yards  are  at 
a  very  low  point.  One  of  the  largest  producers  is  of- 
fering approximately  3500  tons  of  short  shoveling 
turnings,  cast  iron  borings,  steel  flashings,  regular  hy- 
draulic compressed  and  heavy  melting  steel  on  a  com- 
petitive basis  for  January  delivery.  Prices  are  the 
same  as  a  week  ago. 

The  following  prices  are  quoted  on  a  gross  ton 
basis  f.o.b.  cars  producers'  yards,  excepting  stove 
plate.  No.  1  machinery  cast  and  automobile  cast. 
which  are  quoted  on  a  net  ton  basis : 

Heavy   melting  steel $14.50  to  $15.00 

Shoveling  steel    13.50  to    14.50 

Borings    10.00  to    11.00 

Short  turnings    10.00  to    11.00 

Long  turnings   9.50  to    10.00 

No.   1  machinery  cast 17.00  to    18.00 

Automobile    cast    23.50  to    24.00 

Hydraulic  compressed   11.50  to    12.00 

Stove   plate    15.00  to    16.00 

No.    1   busheling 10.00  to    11.00 

Sheet  clippings   8.75  to      9.25 

Flashings    10.50  to    11.00 


Extensions  to  the  plant  of  the  Timken  Roller  Bear- 
ing Co.,  Canton,  Ohio,  recently  reported,  will  include  the 
installation  of  a  32-in.  blooming  mill  and  soaking  pits. 
New  buildings  will  be  erected  for  this  department. 
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PERSONAL 


Louis  I.  Brown,  president,  Brown-Ward  Co.,  Detroit, 
has  been  elected  president  of  the  Star  P\irnace  Co., 
Jackson,  Ohio,  succeeding  the  late  C.  O.  Brown. 
Homer  E.  Da^ds  is  secretary. 

P.  F.  Frost,  has  been  appointed  general  manager 
of  sales  with  offices  at  149  Broadway,  New  York,  by 
the  Cambridge  Wire  Cloth  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Col.  Oscar  H.  Fogg,  secretary-manager  of  the 
American  Gas  Association,  342  Madison  Avenue,  New 
YorTv,  has  resigned  to  become  president  and  general 
manager  of  the  Baltimore  Gas  Appliance  &  Mfg.  Co., 
Baltimore.  Colonel  Fogg  has  headed  the  association 
since  1919.  He  will  be  succeeded  by  Alexander 
Forward  of  Richmond,  Va.,  a  member  of  the  Virg'inia 
State  Corporation  Commission,  which  position  he  has 
resigned. 

James  Partington  of  the  American  Locomotive  Co., 
New  York,  has  been  made  chairman  of  the  standing 
committee  on  professional  divisions  of  the  American 
Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers  for  1924.  Other 
members  of  the  committee  are  H.  V.  Goes,  John  H. 
Lawrence,  Sanford  A.  Moss,  and  F.  0.  Hoagland. 

James  A.  Smith,  general  superintendent.  General 
Electric  Co.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  has  been  chosen  head 
of  the  machine  shop  practice  division  of  the  American 
Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers  for  the  coming  year. 
The  division  will  cooperate  in  preparing  the  technical 
program  for  the  annual  machine  tool  exhibit  at  New 
Haven  in  the  early  autum. 

S.  M.  Fechheimer,  who  has  been  connected  with  the 
Truscon  Steel  Co.  since  its  inception  20  years  ago,  for 
the  first  five  years  actively  in  charge  of  engineering 
work  and  for  15  years  in  charge  of  publicity  and  ad- 
vertising, has  established  himself  in  the  advertising 
business  as  the  Industrial  Advertising  Co.,  615  Wayne 
Street,   Detroit. 

Samuel  T.  Harleman  has  resigned  as  assistant  to 
vice-president  and  general  sales  manager  of  the 
Atlas  Steel  Corporation,  Dunkirk,  N.  Y.,  and  will 
be  connected  with  Henry  Disston  &  Sons,  Inc.,  Tacony, 
Philadelphia,  as  assistant  manager  of  the  steel  sales 
department.  Mr.  Harleman  graduated  from  Lehigh 
University  in  1901  in  mechanical  engineering  and  after 
five  years  in  the  motive  power  department  of  the 
Lehigh  Valley  Railroad,  entered  the  steel  business  with 
the  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  at  the  Bethlehem  plant,  leav- 
ing in  1918  to  go  with  the  Atlas  company. 

Frank  L.  Gilman,  works  manager  of  the  new 
Kearny,  N.  J.,  branch.  Western  Electric  Co.,  New 
York,  now  under  construction,  has  announced  the  fol- 
lowing appointments  at  this  plant:  H.  G.  Dean,  plant 
manager,  heretofore  inspector  of  plants  with  head- 
quarters at  New  York;  F.  A.  Macnutt,  clerical  and 
production  superintendent,  formerly  supervisor  of  per- 
sonnel and  installation  at  the  Hawthorne,  111.,  works; 
G.  A.  Landry,  assistant  technical  superintendent,  manu- 
facturing division,  previously  engineer  in  the  installa- 
tion department  at  the  Hawthorne  plant;  Frederick 
Kuster,  assistant  clerical  superintendent  manufactur- 
ing di\'ision,  previously  superintendent  of  equipment 
service  at  Hawthorne,  and  E.  G.  Johnston,  assistant 
superintendent  of  industrial  relations,  previously  in 
that  capacity  at  the  Hawthorne  plant. 

Richard  H.  Scott,  formerly  vice-president  and  gen- 
eral manager,  Reo  Motor  Car  Co.,  Lansing,  Mich.,  has 
been  elected  president,  succeeding  R.  E.  Olds,  who 
becomes  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors.  Horace 
Thomas,  chief  engineer,  has  been  elected  vice-president 
to  succeed  Mr.  Scott. 

Fred  R.  Low,  president,  American  Society  of 
Mechanical  Engineers,  has  accepted  the  invitation  of 
the  Engineers  Society  of  Milwaukee  to  be  guest  of 
b»nor  and  address  the  monthly  meeting  to  be  held  on 
Jan.  16,  at  the  Milwaukee  Athletic  Club. 
-  Joseph  Grossman,  president,  GrosFman  Brothers  Co., 
iron  and  metals,  240  Madison  Street,  Milwaukee,  has 
resigned  and  is  retiriflg  from  all  connection  with  the 


company.  He  will  engage  in  business  on  his  own  ac- 
count and  expects  to  announce  his  new  location  Jan.  1. 
J.  E.  McLurg,  general  manager,  Halifax  Shipyards, 
Ltd.,  has  been  appointed  vice-president  of  the  British 
Empire  Steel  Corporation,  Montreal,  Quebec,  filling  the 
vacancy  created  by  the  retirement  some  time  ago  of 
D.  H.  McDougall.  The  new  vice-president  will  be 
in  charge  of  operations  of  all  constituent  companies, 
with  headquarters  at  Halifax,  N.  S.  Prior  to  the  war, 
Mr.  McLurg  was  associated  with  the  Algoma  Steel 
Corporation,  as  superintendent  of  transportation  and 
manager  of  sales.  He  went  overseas  and  on  his  return 
to  Canada  took  up  his  duties  as  general  manager  of  the 
Halifax  Shipyards,  Ltd. 


C.  H.  POND 


Obituary 

Charles  Harvey  Pond 

Charles  Harvey  Pond,  brief  mention  of  whose 
death  was  made  in  The  Iron  Age  last  week,  was  born 
in  Southington,  Conn.,  Dec.  15,  1847,  a  descendant  of 
an  old  New  England  fam- 
ily, whose  members  were 
counted  among  the  earli- 
est settlers  of  Connecticut. 
He  was  educated  in  the 
I)ublic  schools  and  Lewis 
.Academy,  in  his  native 
town.  His  early  manhood 
was  spent  in  learning  the 
iron  manufacturing  busi- 
ness and  in  1874  he  was 
junior  member  of  the  firm 
of  Taylor,  Mitchell  & 
Pond,  Massilon,  Ohio, 
manufacturers  of  T-rails. 
After  five  years  there  Mr. 
Pond  returned  to  South- 
ington, where  he  was  con- 
nected with  J.  B.  Savage, 
manufacturer  of  forgings, 
and  in  1887  that  business 
was  moved  to  Scranton, 
Pa.,  and  incorporated  as  the  Scranton  Forging  Co. 

At  first  Mr.  Pond  was  secretary  and  manager,  but 
in  1890  he  succeeded  to  the  presidency.  At  the  time 
of  his  death  on  Dec.  3  he  was  president  and  manager. 
He  was  interested  in  several  other  Scranton  enterprises 
and  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Manufacturers'  Association. 

In  an  extended  tribute  to  his  business  ability  and 
to  his  characteristic  kindly  manner  the  Scranton 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Journal  said:  "He  was,  all  of 
his  life  in  this  city,  one  of  the  active  members  of  the 
Scranton  Board  of  Trade.  Not  willing  to  be  a  merely 
contributing  member  of  the  organization,  he  always 
took  an  active  part  in  its  work  and  at  the  time  of  his 
death  was  one  of  a  small  committee  of  five  which  was 
making  a  detailed  investigation  of  one  of  the  most 
important  industrial  propositions  that  has  been  before 
the  organization  in  years." 

William  J.  Haynes,  president  Haynes-Langenberg 
Mfg.  Co.,  St.  Louis,  manufacturer  of  furnaces,  died  at 
his  home  there  on  Dec.  20,  after  an  illness  of  two 
weeks.  Mr.  Haynes  was  born  in  Mount  Airy,  N.  C,  in 
1851,  a  direct  descendant  of  Maj.  Robert  Hill,  who 
fought  in  the  Revolutionary  War.  He  went  to  St. 
Louis  in  1861,  in  a  prairie  schooner.  He  had  been  con- 
nected with  the  Haynes-Langenberg  Co.  for  the  last 
ten  years,  previously  having  been  with  the  Langen- 
berg  Grain  Co. 

H.  C.  Whittlesey,  formerly  secretary-treasurer 
Wilcox,  Crittenden  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Middletown,  Conn.,  man- 
ufacturer of  marine  hardware,  died  on  Dec.  13,  while 
visiting  his  son,  P.  V.  Whittlesey,  at  Nyack,  N.  ^  He 
was  born  in  Newington,  Conn.,  in  1857  and  was  gradu- 
ated from  Yale  University  with  high  honors  in  the 
class  of  1880.  Last  year  Mr.  Whittlesey  resigned  from 
active  business  life,  having  served  many  years  as  secre- 
tary-treasurer of  the  company. 
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Higli-Speed  Steel  for  Cast  TooL 
(Continued  from  page  1712) 


possible  volatilizing  caused  by  the  intensive  heat  -,! 
tlie  arc.  If  the  addition  of  this  alloy  Is  neeeasaiy 
after    the    preliminary    analysis,    care    must    be    tal^en 


repeatedly  stir  the  bath 


tungsten  Is  comparative- 


ly heavy  and  easily  settles  on  the  furnace  bottom 
making  uniformity  of  the  melt  impossible.  It  is  pref- 
erable to  avoid  large  additions  of  this  alloy  at  late 
periods  of  tlie   opcialion, 

Chromctung.sten  alloy  is  recomniended  for  ail  a<l- 
duions  where  it  is  pu^^Me  to  be  u#d,  as  it  goes  into 
solution  much  more  readily  than  the  mixed  alloys  of 
chrome  and  tungsten.  It  is  also  true  of  all  thes- 
alloys  that  those  containing  small  amounts  of  carbon 
do  not  go  into  solution  as  readily 
higher  carbon  content. 


those  having 


Let  us  assume  a  ton  of  steel  is  to  be  made  in  the 
electric  furnace  to  meet"  the  following  specifications  in 
percentages:    ■ 

Car.        Mang.         Sil.       PhoS.         Sul.         Van.  Chr.       Tgn. 

0.65  0.45         under     under       under        1.40  3.75         17.50 

0.75  0.55  0.25         0.020         0.020         1,60  4.25         18.50 

The  method  of  proportioning  the  charge  is  given 
in  Table  1,  and  it  will  be  noted  that  the  calculated  pre- 
liminary analysis  follows  the  procedure  given  above, 
and  is:  Carbon,  0.55;  manganese,  0.30;  silicon,  0.17; 
vanadium,  0.75;  chromium,  4.27,  and  tungsten,  18.50. 
The  figures  for  carbon,  chromium  and  tungsten  are 
increased  or  decreased  according  to  the  working  of  the 
furnace.  It  will  be  appreciated  that  these  are  not  exact 
figures  of  the  process. 

Charging  the  Material 

The  heaviest  pieces  of  scrap  are  placed  on  the  bot- 
tom of  the  furnace,  directly  under  the  electrodes,  then 
wash  metal  (when  used),  then  the  rest  of  the  high- 
speed scrap,  followed  by  Swedish  iron,  ferrochrome  and 
ferrotungsten.  The  amount  of  high-speed  scrap  added 
was  30  to  50  per  cent  of  the  charge,  although  some 
heats  were  made  using  90  per  cent  high-speed  scrap. 
However,  this  was  done  only  in  cases  where  very  de- 
sirable scrap  was  available.  The  whole  charge  is  placed 
in  the  furnace  at  one  time,  as  quickly  and  in  as  compact 
a  mass  as  possible,  then  covered  with  a  blanket  of  lime 
to  reduce  oxidation  of  the  scrap  during  melting.  With 
the  doors  sealed,  the  power  is  turned  on  and  in  a  short 
time,  when  steady  arcing  is  obtained,  the  maximum 
amount  of  current  is  "shot  in"  on  the  high  voltage  tap, 
the  object  being  to  melt  down  as  quickly  as  possible. 
During  this  melting  period  the  furnace  doors  are  not 
opened  except  when  absolutely  necessary  to  push  in 
the  remainder  of  the  scrap  clinging  to  the  banks  or 
because  of  some  trouble  developing,  such  as  electrode 
breakage,  etc.  In  this  manner  a  mildly  oxidizing 
atmosphere  should  be  obtained  in  the  melting  chamber 
shortly  after  starting  the  furnace  and  later  change 
to  a  neutral  atmosphere  as  the  melting  progresses, 
which  closely  resembles  crucible  practice. 

Shortly  before  the  scrap  is  all  melted  fluorspar  is 
added  to  thin  up  the  heavy  slag  and,  as  previously  men- 
tioned, this  slag  is  usually  white  or  slightly  reducing. 
The  bath  must  now  be  well  rabbled  to  insure  a  uniform 
composition  of  the  metal.  If  the  slag  for  some  unfore- 
seen reason  contains  a  quantity  of  oxides  indicated  by 
its  dark  color,  a  slag  mixture  of  lime,  50  per  cent 
silicon  and  coke  is  shoveled  on  the  slag,  which  is  similar 
to  usual  electric  furnace  practice.  These  additions 
must  be  continued  at  reasonable  periods  until  the 
greater  proportion  of  the  oxides  has  been  reduced  into 
the  metal  and  a  white  or  slightly  carbide  slag  is 
obtained.  A  spoonful  of  metal  is  then  taken  out  of  the 
furnace  from  which  a  wafer  test  for  the  chemist  is 
poured  and  also  a  block  test  for  the  melter's  observa- 
tion. The  surface  of  this  block  test  almost  always  indi- 
cates the  condition  of  the  metal  in  the  furnace  and  some 
high-speed  steel  makers  claim  that  further  information 

'  Acid  Electric  Furnace  Operation,  J.  M.  Quinn,  The  Iron 
Age,  April  26.  1923. 

'  Short  Method  for  Figuring  Alloys,  J.  M.  Quinn,  The  Blast 
Furnace  and  Steel  Plant,  April.   1923. 


cannot  be  secured  by  fracturing  the  test  piece.  How- 
ever, on  this  point  the  writer  does  not  agree,  especially 
when  making  steels  which  have  to  be  in  excellent  condi- 
tion before  pouring.  We  always  break  the  block  tests, 
l^eing  sometimes  surprised  at  the  texture  of  the  frac- 
ture or  other  conditions  observed,  and  this  when  the 
outer  surface  of  the  test  indicated  the  steel  apparently 
to  be  normal. 

In  30  to  45  min.  after  the  first  preliminary  test  was 
taken  the  carbon  should  be  known  and  any  adjustment 
of  this  element  made.  As  many  more  preliminary  tests 
should  be  taken  for  carbon  as  will  insure  correct  final 
analysis,  allowance  being  made  for  the  usual  carbon 
pick  up  from  the  carbide  slag  which  varies  from  0.05 
to  0.10  per  cent,  depending  on  several  conditions.  Should 
the  preliminary  carbon  be  too  high  or  chromium  or 
tungsten  much  too  low,  the  heating  up  of  the  metal  is 
arrested  and  the  necessary  iron  and  alloys  added  as 
quickly  as  possible.  Such  an  occurrence  delays  the 
operation  an  hour  or  more  and  often  means  reworking 
the  heat  with  the  attending  possibility  of  having  ad- 
verse furnace  conditions  and  an  inferior  product.  It 
takes  a  large  percentage  of  tungsten  about  an  hour  to 
melt  and  be  thoroughly  mixed  in  the  bath  by  repeated 
stirrings  while  chromium  will  be  taken  up  by  the  metal 
much  quicker.  However,  the  chromium  oxidizes  more 
readily,  forming  calcium  chromate,  and  it  is  often  neces- 
sary to  reduce  this  from  the  slag  before  proceeding  too 
far  with  the  heat. 

While  waiting  an  hour  to  an  hour  and  a  quarter 
for  the  rest  of  the  preliminary  analysis,  the  bath  is 
gently  stirred  a  few  times  to  aid  in  the  elimination  of 
impurities  and  equalize  the  temperature.  After  each 
stirring  slag  and  metal  tests  are  taken  for  obser- 
vation and  when  necessary,  additions  of  lime,  spar  and 
coke  are  made  to  maintain  a  reducing  condition.  All 
through  the  operation  the  furnace  doors  are  opened 
only  when  absolutely  essential,  the  idea  being  to  exclude 
atmospheric  oxygen  as  much  as  possible.  During  this 
interval  the  temperature  of  the  bath  is  gradually  raised 
by  increasing  the  amperage  on  the  low  voltage  tap  with 
the  object  of  securing  the  maximum  desired  tempera- 
ture, with  a  nearly  completely  degasified  metal,  shortly 
after  the  preliminary  analysis  is  reported.  This  high 
temperature  also  results  in  the  possibility  of  slag  dimi- 
nution in  the  steel  and  also  the  hotter  the  metal'  the 
more  completely  may  it  be  degasified. 

The  preliminary  analysis  reported  should  now  be 
about  as  follows,  showing  a  pick  up  of  carbon  and  slight 
reduction  of  other  elements  as  compared  with  the  cal- 
culated amounts;  such  slight  oxidation  of  the  alloys 
indicates  good  furnace  conditions  and  the  metal  there- 
fore should  be  in  excellent  shape: 

Car.     Man.     Sil.    Van.     Chrome    Tung.sten 
Preliminary  Test   0.58       0.20     low    0.50  4.10  18.20 

Percent  bath  to 

be  raised 0.07        0.30      0.05     1.00  none  none 

The  manganese  and  vanadium  are  calculated  slightly 
higher  than  desired  to  allow  for  losses  in  further  de- 
oxidizing the  metal.  The  usual  formula  used  in  figuring 
these  additions  is  given,  and  also  its  application.^ 
(Pounds  of  Alloy  to  be  added)  =  (Weight  of  Metal)  x  (Per 
cent  Metal  to  be  Raised)  =  (Per  cent  Ferroalloy)  —  (Per- 
centage Desired  in  Final  Metal) 

As  the  bath  already  contains  0.50  per  cent  vanadium 
and  1.00  per  cent  additional  is  desired,  then  (2000  X 
1.10  per  cent)  divided  by  (35  per  cent  alloy  minus  1.50 
per  cent  desired  in  final  metal)  equals  66  lb.  ferro- 
vanadium.  Reduced  to  actual  figures  is:  2000  X  1.10 
-=r-  (35  —  1.50)  =  66  lb.  Va.  As  this  ferrovanadium 
contains  1.42  per  cent  carbon,  then  66  X  1.42  h-  2000  = 
0.04  per  cent  carbon  bath  will  be  increased  by  this  ferro- 
vanadium  addition. 

The  manganese  and  silicon  are  figured  in  a  similar 

manner,  except  in  this  case  the  percentages  desired  in 

the  final  metal  are  so  small  that  this  is  not  considered 

2000  X  0.35 

in  the  formula.     Manganese  calculation  is  

80 
=9   lb.   ferromanganese.     As   this   80   per  cent  ferro- 
manganese  contains  6  per  cent  carbon,  then  9   X   6  -H 
2000  =  0.03  per  cent  carbon,  bath  will  be  raised  by  this 
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ferromanganese  addition  provided  there  is  no  oxidation 
2000  X  0.05 

of  the  alloy.     Silicon  calculation  is  =  2  lb. 

50 
ferrosilicon. 

By  the  time  the  alloys  are  all  calculated  and  weighed 
the  steel  should  be  nearly  deoxidized,  indicated  by  a 
series  of  chilled  block  samples.  These  test  bars  must 
show  an  entire  absence  of  blow  holes  on  the  upper  side 
exposed  to  the  air  on  cooling,  and  should  solidify  en- 
tirely flat  or  slightly  wrinkled,  surface  oxidation  ex- 
cepted. Even  when  there  is  an  entire  absence  of  blow 
holes  and  the  upper  surface  of  the  test  is  slightly  de- 
pressed or  concave,  the  fracture  must  be  observed  close- 
ly for  excessive  shrinkage,  for  such  a  condition  means 
an  inferior  metal  for  high-speed  tools.  This  shrinkage 
is  usually  caused  by  too  great  a  use  of  metallic  deox- 
idizers  during  the  working  of  a  troublesome  heat  or 
where  conditions  were  not  normal. 

All  reactions  of  deoxidation  are  exothermic  and 
consequently  can  only  be  completed  when  the  com- 
ponents are  in  a  condition  of  lowering  their  tempera- 
ture. This  is  why  it  is  essential  to  have  the  maximum 
temperature  of  the  steel  at  the  start  of  final  deoxida- 
tion in  the  furnace  but  not  at  the  time  of  tapping. 
At  too  high  a  temperature  or  on  its  rise,  the  steel 
can  not  be  completely  killed  even  in  the  presence  of  an 
excess  of  deoxidizing  mediums,  because  there  will  be 
an  equilibrium  between  the  gases  or  oxides  in  the  steel 
and  the  deoxidizers.  Consequently,  when  cooling  starts 
the  reactions  will  readily  be  completed  as  the  drop  from 
the  high  temperature  represents  the  best  condition  for 
all  exothermic  reactions.  All  of  the  deoxidation  must 
proceed  in  the  furnace,  for  when  the  steel  is  in  the 
ladle  the  cooling  is  too  rapid  and  the  steel  would  be 
solidified  before  the  completion  of  reactions  and  cast- 
ings be  inferior. 

With  the  attaining  of  the  proper  temperature,  cor- 
rect analysis  of  metal  and  slag  conditions,  the  power 
is  cut  down  slightly.  Then  the  alloys  of  manganese, 
silicon  and  vanadium  are  added  to  the  bath  in  sealed 
containers  to  eliminate  as  much  as  possible  their  being 
mechanically  entrapped  in  the  slag.  After  a  short  time 
the  metal  is  thoroughly  stirred  and  a  metal  sample 
taken  for  observation  which  should  show  the  steel  about 
ready  for  pouring  from  the  furnace. 

At  this  time,  further  deoxidation  of  the  steel  was 
proceeded  with  by  a  process  which  can  not  be  published 
and    which    made   it   possible   to    pour    the    metal    into 


molds  of  tool  form.  However,  when  these  further  re- 
actions had  taken  place  the  metal  was  poured  into  a 
bottom  pour  ladle  to  which  some  special  alloys  were 
added.  The  greatest  care  was  taken  to  proportion  the 
temperature  during  this  last  stage  of  the  operation, 
for  the  steel,  although  not  at  its  maximum  of  tem- 
perature, must  be  poured  into  the  ladle  very  hot,  to 
leave  plenty  of  time  for  the  necessary  reactions  to  take 
place,  and  still  enter  the  molds  with  sufficient  liquidity. 
After  these  reactions  ceased  the  metal  was  transferred 
to  100-lb.  hand  carried  ladles,  and  when  the  proper 
temperature  was  obtained  the  metal  was  poured  as 
quickly  as  possible.  During  the  time  the  molds  were 
being  filled  the  film  of  oxide  which  forms  on  the  top 
of  the  metal  in  the  small  ladles  was  prevented  from 
entering  the  molds. 

Molds  and  Heat  Treatment 

The  molds  for  these  castings  are  a  special  foundry 
proposition  requiring  the  use  of  high-grade  materials 
and  great  attention  to  details  not  often  considered  in 
regular  foundry  practice.  A  chilled  molding  system 
was  developed  where  all  sand  washing  was  practically 
avoided,  however,  green  sand,  dry  sand  and  cores  with 
chill  plates  were  used,  depending  on  the  type  of  tool 
to  be  made.  It  must  be  remembered  that  excessive 
segregation  can  be  lessened  and  in  some  cases  elimi- 
nated, provided  the  metal  is  reduced  in  cross  section 
sufliciently,  also  the  degree  of  segregation  is  dependent 
upon  the  initial  casting  temperature,  rate  of  cooling 
from  the  liquid  to  solid  state.  This  is  one  of  the  reasons 
why  these  small  castings  are  less  segregated  than 
ingots. 

The  heat  treatment  of  this  steel  follows  the  general 
practice  of  ordinary  high-speed  steel,  except  for  the 
different  ranges  of  temperatures  because  of  the  special 
analysis  and  also  the  quenching  mediums  used.  The 
object  of  this  heat  treatment  was  to  have  all  tools  show 
a  martinsitic  structure  under  the  microscope  with  a 
slight  tendency  to  grade  down  to  a  troostitic  structure. 
The  photomicrographs,  Fig.  1  of  ordinary  high-speed 
steel  should  be  compared  with  Figs.  2,  3  and  4  of  a 
cast  high-speed  steel  cutter,  the  latter  showing  in  gen- 
eral the  structure  obtained  with  this  steel.  The  steel 
has  the  same  structure  in  all  planes  and  differs  dis- 
tinctly from  forged  or  rolled  stock  which  is  fibrous. 
As  a  result,  the  strength  and  unique  cutting  qualities 
of  this  steel  are  the  same  in  all  directions. 
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Expansioii  of  Leading  Industries 

Avera^  Annual  NewIndnstTial  Oaastractlan. 
1                       In  n  States.  1919  to  1922  Incluaive 
\                           F.W.Dodl^e  Inc.,  Statistics 
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VyHILE  the  Metal-Working  In- 
dustries Have  No  Monopoly  on 
New  Construction,  This  Chart 
Shows  That  They  Accounted  for 
More  Building  Operations  in  the 
Four  Years  Surveyed,  Than  the 
Sum  of  the  Next  Ten  Manufactur- 
ing Groups  in  Point  of  Construction 
Activity.  In  fact.  In  the  total  build- 
ing program  of  the  20  industries 
shown  below,  metaI-worl<ing  was 
only  28  per  cent  greater  than 
that  of  the  leading  industry  alone. 
That  this  should  be  the  case,  in 
view  of  the  great  war-expansion 
of  metal-worliing  plants  and  the 
post-war  efforts  to  find  outlet  for 
the  "excess"  capacity  thus  created, 
is  but  another  indication  of  the 
inherent  strength  of  the  machinery- 
building  and  other  metal-working 
portions  of  our  industrial  structure 
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BLAST  FURNACE   RECORD 

Niiinhcr   of   Active   Stacks   Decreased   by  Twelve 
Coinpareil  with   End  of  1922 

The  end  of  the  year  finds  11  fewer  blast  furnaces 
in  production  in  the  Pittsburgh  and  nearby  districts 
than  at  the  end  of  1922.  In  the  area  embraced,  bounded 
by  Johnstown  and  Erie,  Pa.,  Dover,  Ohio,  and  Wheeling, 
W.  Va.,  there  are  now  117  steel  works  and  24  merchant 
furnaces.  Of  these  11  of  the  merchant  stacks  are  in 
prod  ction,  while  iron  is  being  produced  in  81  of  the 
steel  works  stacks.  At  the  end  of  1922  there  were 
142  furnaces,  the  Hall  furnaces  of  the  Republic  Iron 
&  Steel  Co.  at  Sharon,  Pa.,  having  been  dismantled  in 
the  past  year.  There  were  then  in  production  11  mer- 
chant furnaces  and  92  steel  works  stacks. 

The  American  Steel  &  Wire  Co.  has  the  same  num- 
ber of  furnaces  making  iron  as  a  year  ago,  as  has  also 
the  National  Tube  Co.  and  the  Carnegie  Steel  Co , 
although  the  active  stacks  of  the  latter  are  not  the 
identical  ones  which  were  producing  a  year  ago.  The 
Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Corporation  a  year  ago  had  all 
12  of  its  furnaces  making  iron,  as  against  nine  now  in 
production.  Only  one  furnace  of  this  company  is  cold, 
however,  the  two  others  being  banked.  The  Republic 
Iron  &  Steel  Co.  has  four  furnaces  making  iron,  the 
same  number  as  a  year  ago,  but  the  Youngstown  Sheet 
&  Tube  Co.,  now  having  nine  furnaces  in  the  Youngs- 
town district,  as  a  result  of  its  acquisition  of  the  Brier 
Hill  Steel  Co.,  has  five  stacks  in  production  against 
seven,  the  total  of  the  two  companies  a  year  ago.  The 
Pittsburgh  Steel  has  one  furnace  in  against  two  a  year 
ago;  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  four  in  at  Johnstown, 
Pa.,  against  eight  a  year  ago,  and  the  Wheeling  Steel 
Corporation,  not  including  Portsmouth,  Ohio,  two, 
against  three  at  the  end  of  1922. 

Merchant  furnaces  idle  now  which  were  in  produc- 
tion a  year  ago  are  those  of  the  Clinton  Iron  &  Steel 
Co.,  Pittsburgh,  the  Penn  Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  Canal  Dover, 
Ohio;  Reliance  Coke  &  Furnace  Co.,  Sharpsville,  Pa.; 
one  furnace  of  the  Shenango  Furnace  Co.,  Sharps- 
ville, Pa.,  and  the  Perry  Iron  Co.,  Erie,  Pa.  Merchant 
furnaces  now  producing,  which  were  idle  a  year  ago, 
include  the  stacks  of  the  Sharpsville  Furnace  Co., 
Sharpsville,  Pa.;  the  Stewart  Furnace  Co.,  Sharon,  Pa.; 
the  Adrian  Furnace  Co.,  Dubois,  Pa.,  and  two  McKinney 
Steel  Co.  furnaces  at  Josephine,  Pa. 

The  record  of  furnaces  in  production  and  out  or 
banked  at  the  close  of  the  year  makes  thj  following 
comparison: 

PITTSBURGH    DISTRICT 

Steel  Works  Furnaces 

^1923^  ^1922-, 

Total  In  Out  In  Out 

American  Steel  &  Wire  Co. — 

Donora,  Pa 2  1  1  1  1 

Schoenberger    2  2  0  -  0 

Carnegie  Steel  Cn—  „  „  ,  „ 

Carrie    7  7  0  7  0 

Clairton     3  3  0  3  0 

Duquesne    6  5  1  6  0 

Edgar   Thomson    11  9  2  7  4 

Edith    1  0  1  0  1 

Isabella   3  2  1  2  1 

Lucy    2  0  2  1  1 

Neville     1  1  ?  }  ? 

Pittsburgh   Crucible  Steel  Co...      2  1  1  1  l 

Jones   &   Laughlin    Steel   Corpo- 
ration—  c  n  i;  n 

Aliquippa    5  5  0  5  0 

Eliza    6  *  ?  5  ° 

Soho     1  0  1  1  0 

National   Tube   Co 4  4  0  4  0 

Pittsburgh    Steel    Co 2  1  1  2  0 

Merchant  Furnaces 

Clinton   lion  &  Stee".  Co J.  J?       J;  J;       _? 

Total    59  45        14  50  9 

MAHONING    &  SHENANGO  VALLEY   DISTRICTS 

Steel  Works  Furnaces 

Carnegie  Steel  Co —                                            on  <!          0 

Farrell   3              3          0  3          0 

New  Ca.stU-    ■}              2          Z  4          y 

Niles    1              0          I  "          J 

Ohio    6              6          0  6          U 

Sharon     ■■_ ^             J         i  »         j 

Republic  Iron  &  Steel  Co 7              4          i  *          ^ 

Sharon  Steel  Hoop  Co.... 1            J         n  to 

Trumbull  Cliffs  Furnace  Co....      1             J         V  72 

Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Co . .      9             5         4  1         i 


Merchant  Fumacea 

A.   M.    liycrs  Co 1  1 

llniinii  Furnueo  Co.. — 

West   Middlesex    1  0 

Leetonia,   Ohio    1  1 

Dover,  Ohio   1  0 

Reliance  Coke  &  Furnace  Co. — 

West   Middlesex.   Pa I  0 

Sharpsville,   Pa I  0 

McKcefrey  Iron  Co 1  0 

Sharpsville  Furnace  Co 1  1 

ShenanBO   Furnace   Co :t  1 

Struthens    Furnace   Co 1  1 

Stewart  Furnace  Co 1  1 

Valley  Mold  &  Iron   Corporation  1  0 

Total    47  28        1 

WESTERN    PENNSYLVANIA 
Steel  Works  Furnaces 
Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  Johnstown, 

Pa 11  4 

Merchant  Furnaces 

Adrian  Furnace  Co.,  Dubol.s,  I'a.     1   '  1 

American  Manganese  Mfg.  Co.  .      2  0 

Kittaning  Iron  &  Steel  Mfg.  Co.     1  0 
McKinney  Steel  Co. — 

Scottdale,   Pa 1  1 

Josephine,  Pa 2  2 

Perry  Iron  Co 1  0 

Punxsutawney  Furnace  Co 1  1 

Total     20  9        1 

%VHEELING    DISTRICT 
Steel  Works  Furnaces 
Carnegie  Steel  Co.— 

Bellaire.   Ohio    2  2 

Mingo.  Ohio   4  3 

Steubenvllle,   Ohio    1  0 

National    Tube   Co 2  2 

Wheeling   Steel   Corporation ....      5  2 

Weirton  Steel  Co 1  1 

Total    15  10 

Grand    total 141  92       4 

•One  furnace  dismantled  since  a  year  ago. 


Immigration  in  Third  Quarter 

Returns  from  the  Commissioner  General  of  Immi- 
gration show  that  263,259  immigrant  aliens  were  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States  during  July,  August  and 
September,  while  20,603  emigrant  aliens  departed.  The 
net  gain  in  population,  from  this  source,  was  thus  242,- 
656.  The  rate  of  increase  cannot  of  course  be  main- 
tained, because  several  important  sources,  including 
Great  Britain,  have  exhausted  their  annual  quotas  un- 
der the  act  of  May  19,  1921. 

Details  of  the  in-and-out  movement  are  shown  in  the 
table,  which  gives  the  monthly  figures  for  the  three 
months  and  the  labor  classification  for  the  total.  It 
will  be  noted  that  we  gained  58,791  skilled  laborers  and 
94,535  other  workers.  Included  under  "miscellaneous" 
were  40,384  "common"  laborers  admitted  and  8172  de- 
parted, or  a  net  gain  of  32,212. 
Immigrant 

Aliens         Emigrant  Aliens 
1923  Admitted  Departed        .   Net  Gain 

July     85.542  8,041  77,501 

lugust    88,286  6,489  81,797 

September 89.431  6,073  ,      83,358 

Third    quarter 263.259  20,603  '     242,656 

Of  the  above:  „  „., 

Professional    9,023  658  8,365 

Skilled  labor 60,619  1,828  58,791 

Miscellaneous    ....      97,318  11.148  86,170 

No    occupation*...      96,299  6,969  89,330 

•Including  women  and  children. 


The  Pittsburgh  Steel  Co.  has  blown  out  one  of  its 
two  fui-naces  at  Monessen,  Pa.,  for  relining,  hut  this 
loss  has  been  offset  by  the  starting  up  of  a  furnace  of 
the  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  at  Johnstown,  Pa.  Recent  re- 
sumption of  the  Mattie  furnace  of  the  A.  M.  Byers  Co., 
Girard,  Ohio,  brings  the  total  number  of  furnaces  in  pro- 
duction at  the  present  writing  in  Pittsburgh  and  nearby 
districts  to  92  out  of  a  total  of  141,  in  the  area  bounded 
by  Johnstown  and  Erie,  Pa.,  Dover,  Ohio,  and  Wheel- 
ing, W.  Va. 
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BRITISH    MARKET    QUIET 

Result  of  Election  Induces  Quiet — Settlement  with 
Boilermakers  Renews  Shipyard  Activity 

London,  England,  Dec.  13. — Trading  in  iron  and 
steel  during  the  past  fortnight  has  been  rather  upset 
by  the  general  election  and  now  that  the  result  is 
known,  still  further  quiet  has  set  in.  It  must  be  re- 
membered, however,  that  December  is  usually  quiet  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  it  witnesses  the  ending  of  the 
year,  the  approach  of  holidays,  and  a  period  of  stock- 
taking. Purchases  of  pig  iron  have  been  heavy  during 
the  past  month,  chiefly  on  home  account,  a  result  of 
the  cessation  of  the  boilermakers'  dispute  releasing 
many  shipyard  contracts  and  sales  have  been  made,  in 
some  instances  covering  deliveries  for  the  whole  of  next 
year.  Prices  of  all  makes  of  pig  iron  are  firm,  par- 
ticularly for  hematite,  where  the  tendency  is  still  up- 
ward. A  halt  seems  to  have  been  called  in  the  values 
of  foundry  pig,  Cleveland  G.  M.  B.  remaining  at  about 
100s.  Hematite  on  the  other  hand  is  changing  hands 
at  as  high  as  102s.  6d.  for  delivery  early  next  year. 
Output  has  recently  been  expanded  by  blowing  in  addi- 
tional furnaces,  but  even  this  has  failed  to  deflect 
values,  and  with  home  demand  likely  to  expand,  lower 
prices  are  hardly  likely  for  some  time  to  come. 

In  the  finished  iron  and  steel  markets  considerable 
improvement  is  noticeable  in  business  with  home  con- 
sumers, plate  mills  in  particular  being  busy,  in  some 
cases  with  order  books  still  filled  for  two  or  three 
months  ahead.  During  thirty  weeks'  idleness,  caused 
by  the  boilermakers'  dispute,  the  shipyards  were  in- 
active, but  orders  were  steadily  accumulating,  and  now 
that  these  have  been  released  naturally  there  is  a  rush 
of  business  in  plates  and  allied  products.  Ordinary 
merchant  buying  is  light  and  export  trade  is  also  in  a 


weak  condition,  there  being  little  inclination  on  the 
part  of  foreign  purchasers  to  enter  into  commitments, 
and  even  trade  with  Continental  producers  has  suffered 
of  late.  Home  trade  prices  are  advancing,  ship  plates 
now  being  quoted  up  to  £10  5s.  a  ton,  makers  showing 
an  inclination  to  ask  more  money  for  export. 

Among  recent  shipbuilding  contracts  is  one  placed 
by  the  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Co.,  with  Harland  & 
Wolff  of  Belfast  for  two  motor  passenger  liners  of 
22,000  tons  gross.  The  Greek  Government  has  awarded 
J.  S.  White  &  Co.,  of  Cowes,  Isle  of  Wight,  contracts 
for  the  complete  overhauling  of  machinery  and  csn- 
struetional  alterations  on  four  Greek  destroyers,  while 
the  Furness  Shipbuilding  Co.  has  secured  Canadian 
contracts  for  two  steamers  of  2000  tons  dead  weight 
and  for  five  oil  carrying  barges  for  the  Imperial  Oil 
Co.,  of  Toronto.  Launchings  of  Harland  &  Wolff  this 
year  total  101,82.3  gross  tons,  which  is  stated  to  be 
greater  than  any  other  firm  in  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land. This  output  includes  high-power  passenger 
steamers  for  the  P.  &  O.  and  the  Atlantic  transport 
liner  "Minnewaska,"  two  single-screw  steamers  of 
about  7000  tons  each  for  the  British  Mexican  Petroleum 
Co.,  and  one  twin-screw  Diesel  engine  vessel  of  9500 
tons  for  the  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Co. 

Richard  Thomas  &  Co.,  the  largest  tin  plate  manu- 
facturers, recently  issued  their  report  covering  the  year 
ended  Sept.  30,  1923.  This  shows  that  the  net  profit 
£311,219  is  £71,575  larger  than  a  year  ago.  The  pref- 
erence dividends  absorbed  £228,664,  the  ordinary  divi- 
dend £82,281,  and  £163,593  was  carried  forward  to  the 
next  accounts.  In  connection  with  the  purchase  by  the 
company  of  the  Grovesend  Steel  &  Tin  Plate  Co.,  it  is 
stated  that  the  n?w  shares  offered  in  connection  with 
the  deal  were  practically  all  taken  by  the  present  share- 
holders of  Richard  Thomas  &  Co.,  the  small  balance 
not  applied  for  being  acquired  by  the  directors  who 
acted  as  sponsors  for  the  issue. 


Spur  Gear  Robbing  Machine 

A  No.  34  spur  gear  bobbing  machine  similar  in  gen- 
eral design  to  the  No.  44  spur  and  spiral  gear  bobbing 
machine,  described  in  The  Iron  Age  of  Oct.  25,  has 
been  added  to  the  line  of  the  Brown  &  Sharpe  Mfg.  Co., 
Providence.  The  machine  is  rated  to  hob  spur  gears 
up  to  18  in.  pitch  diameter,  3  diametral  pitch  in  cast 
iron  or  4  d.p.  in  steel. 

Simplicity  of  design,  the  ability  to  maintain  accur- 
acy over  a  long  period  and  ease  of  operation  are  gen- 
eral features  claimed.  Special  attention  is  said  to  have 
been  given  to  the  support  of  all  gears,  and  spiral  bevel 
gears  are  used  where  thought  desirable.  Low  and 
compact  design  of  the  hob  slide  and  swivel,  bringing 
the  hob  spindle  close  to  the  ways,  is  intended  to  assure 
maximum  rigidity.  The  work  is  supported  by  an  over- 
hanging arm  as  in  the  previous  machine,  and  additional 
support  is  provided  for  heavy  gears  by  an  adjustable 
rim  rest  placed  back  of  the  work  being  cut,  which  takes 
the  thrust  of  the  hob.  The  No.  34  machine  is  also  pro- 
vided with  the  balance  wheel,  mounted  directly  on  the 
hob  spindle,  for  steadying  the  cutting  action  of  both 
the  hob  and  the  machine,  thereby  eliminating  chatter. 
The  hob  slide  may  be  run  back  and  forth  by  power 
when  the  hob  is  stationary,  a  feature  emphasized  as 
eliminating  laborious  hand  operation.  Hand  wheels  and 
control  levers  are  located  on  the  front  of  the  machine 
and  within  easy  reach. 

The  machine  is  self-contained  and  may  be  driven 
directly  from  the  main  line  shaft  to  the  single  friction 
pulley.  For  motor  drive,  the  motor  is  mounted  on  a 
bracket  at  the  rear  and  geared  direct  to  a  friction  gear 
on  the  main  drive  shaft.  From  the  friction  pulley  the 
drive  passes  to  the  hob  slide  quick-return  mechanism 
and  then  through  the  speed  change  gears.  From  these 
gears  the  drive  goes  forward  to  the  hob  spindle  and  in- 
dex mechanism  and  then  along  the  rear  of  the  machine 
bed  to  the  hob  slide  feed  screw. 

Ten  changes  of  speed,  from  45  to  165  r.p.m.  in  geo- 
metrical progression  are  provided  for  the  hob  spindle 
and  provision  for  1%  in.  end  adjustment  of  this  spindle 


is  included  to  permit  using  several  sections  of  the  hob 
before  resharpening.  Hobs  up  to  5  in.  in  diameter  may 
be  used  and  either  a  1%  or  IV2  in.  spindle  may  be  pro- 
vided. A  10  deg.  adjustment  of  the  hob  swivel  is  pro- 
vided for  right-hand  hobs  only.  A  vernier  reading  to 
5  min.  permits  of  accurate  setting.  The  index  change 
gears  permit  of  cutting  all  numbers  of  teeth  from  6  to 
50,  and  all  numbers  from  50  to  180  except  prime  num- 
bers and  their  multiples. 

The  arrangement  of  the  indexing  mechanism  is 
similar  to  that  in  the  No.  44  machine  and  a  hand  wheel 
is  provided  on  the  index  worm  shaft  to  permit  the 
worm  to  be  operated  by  hand.  This  is  intended  to  be 
of  substantial  value  in  recutting  gears,  as  it  has  gradu- 
ations to  indicate  the  relative  adjustment  of  the  work 
arbor.  The  work  spindle  front  end  has  a  No.  16  B  &  S 
taper  hole  with  a  2'>2  in.  diameter  hole  through  the  cen- 
ter for  holding  shafts  or  work  arbors,  and  is  fitted  to 
receive  a  faceplate  or  fixture. 

Change  gears  give  12  changes  in  feed  of  the  hob 
slide  in  geometrical  progression  from  0.025  to  0.153  in. 
per  revolution  of  the  work.  After  leaving  the  change 
gears  the  drive  is  through  a  worm  and  worm  wheel, 
which  turns  free  on  the  feed  screw.  A  lever  controls  a 
clutch  on  the  feed  screw  shaft;  the  clutch  if  thrown  to 
one  side  engages  the  lead  screw,  and  if  thrown  to  the 
other  connects  the  power  quick  return.  The  clutch  also 
has  a  neutral  position.  The  feed  screw  may  be  rotated 
in  either  direction  by  hand.  A  vertical  lever  at  the 
top  of  the  feed  case  operates  another  clutch  and  con- 
trols the  rapid  power  advance,  the  power  quick  return 
being  controlled  by  the  horizontal  lever.  Both  are  op- 
erative when  the  hob  is  rotating  or  idle. 


A  motion  picture  film  has  been  completed  by  the 
E.  I.  Du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Wilmington, 
Del.,  entitled  "Dynamite  at  Work."  The  reels  may  be 
obtained  upon  application  to  the  Du  Pont  company. 
Among  other  things  there  is  a  slow  motion  picture  of 
a  shot  of  some  45,000  lb.  of  dynamite  in  a  quarry. 
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GERMAN  SITUATION 


Finish  of  Ruhr  Struggle— IiiHustry  Adapting  Ttsolf 
to  Changed  Conihtions — Working  Overtime 

Berlin,  Germany,  Dec.  4.— With  the  signing  of  the 
agreement  between  the  Mission  Interalliee  de  Controle 
des  Usines  et  des  Mines  and  the  representative  of  the 
Mining  Association  (Rergbaulicher  Verein)  at  Diissel- 
dorf,  the  Ruhr  problem  has  entered  a  new  phase.  The 
agreement  is  of  vast  importance  not  only  to  the  Ruhr 
district  but  also  to  the  whole  of  Germany  and  may  be 
compared  with  the  Versailles  treaty.  With  sufficient 
good  will  on  both  sides  it  may  be  the  turning  point 
toward  a  new  and  better  era. 

Conditions  in  the  Ruhr  districts  have  lately  shown  a 
great  resemblance  to  those  existing  in  November,  1918. 
About  2  million  are  out  of  work  with  another  1>4  mil- 
lion on  short  time.  The  official  cost  of  living  index  has 
increased  to  more  than  50  per  cent  above  the  purchas- 
ing power  of  the  mark  but  prices  in  the  occupied  area 
are  higher  than  in  other  parts  of  Germany.  The  ex- 
citement among  the  crowded  population  reached  the 
highest  pitch  when  the  Berlin  Government  had  to  de- 
clare that  it  was  unable  to  continue  to  pay  compensa- 
tion to  the  industry  to  keep  its  employees  at  work. 
More  dismissals  of  workmen  took  place  then  and  the 
industrial  leaders  probably  feared  violent  outbreaks  of 
public  resentment. 

Unless  the  price  of  Ruhr  coal  can  be  kept  at  a  level 
with  British  quotations,  there  is  little  possibility  to 
keep  the  coal  industry  going.  In  consideration  of  the 
crisis  the  mine  owners  and  the  representatives  of  the 
employees  have  made  an  agreement  that  one  hour 
overtime  is  to  be  worked  in  the  Ruhr  mines.  For  the 
other  overground  workers  not  directly  connected  with 
coal  production  a  new  arrangement  is  to  be  made  in 
regard  to  working  hours.  One  of  the  main  factors  is 
the  question  of  transportation,  as  it  will  be  some  time 
before  the  railroads  will  be  in  full  working  order. 

Conditions  in  the  German  engineering  industry  show 
no  improvement.  Customers  are  awaiting  a  clearing 
up  of  the  situation  especially  in  regard  to  the  exchange 
problems.  For  some  time  the  mark  exchange  has  been 
fixed  much  higher  at  the  Berlin  bourse  than  abroad. 
Owing  to  this  discrepancy  and  the  fear  that  a  further 
drop  in  the  mark  would  take  place,  goldmark  prices 
were  raised  all  round  and  are  in  some  cases  three  to 
four  times  pre-war  level  to  cover  the  risk  on  paper- 
mark  payments.  Engineering  firms  have,  however, 
hardly  doubled  their  prices.  The  keen  competition  has 
kept  prices  low,  and  orders  have  been  accepted  on  an 
unprofitable  basis  in  order  to  get  the  means  to  carry 
on.  The  industry  in  the  occupied  area  is  greatly 
hampered  by  the  export  restrictions  and  the  tax. 

Difficulties  in  Restarting  Ruhr  Industries 

There  are  many  difficulties  in  the  way  of  restarting 
the  iron  works  on  the  Ruhr,  and  some  time  will  elapse 
before  anything  like  a  normal  working  is  attained.  At 
some  works  the  stock  of  ore  is  low  and  the  scrap  avail- 
able has  been  considerably  reduced  by  French  requisi- 
tioning. For  a  full  restarting  of  the  works  large 
amounts  of  raw  material  would  have  to  be  procured, 
but  as  railroad  transport  is  still  dislocated,  sufficient 
supplies  will  only  gradually  be  available.  Producers 
of  scrap  have  petitioned  the  Government  to  grant  ex- 
port permission,  but  owing  to  the  prevailing  scarcity 
this  was  refused.  The  sending  of  semi-finished  ma- 
terial and  rolled  finished  iron  products  to  unoccupied 
Germany  is  prohibited  by  the  occupation  authorities 
and  permission  has  to  be  procured  in  every  case.  Ex- 
tensive informations  concerning  the  goods  and  the  re- 
spective business  transaction  have  to  be  furnished  with 
every  application. 

The  Solingen  hardware,  cutlery  and  tool  industry 
is  also  struggling  against  adverse  conditions.  Home 
and  foreign  orders  are  declining.  Raw  materials  are 
far  above  pre-war  level  and  wages  have  in  most  cases 
been  put  on  a  goldmark  basis  and  range  between  0.35- 
0.50  marks  (81/2  to  12  cents)  per  hour.  The  Solingen 
Chamber   of   Commerce   has   concluded    an    agreement 


with  the  Rhineland  commission,  which  is  reducing  the 
export  duty  for  .several  Solingen  products  to  2  per  cent. 
There  are  indications  of  a  better  export  demand  and 
German  firms  have  been  cutting  prices  to  get  orders. 

Some  Slowing  Down  in  Austria 
In  the  Austrian  iron  industry  the  flow  of  orders 
that  had  come  to  the  works  on  account  of  the  Ruhr  oc- 
cupation has  ebbed  down,  but  inland  demand  has  largely 
improved.  The  Alpine  Montan  Gesollschaft  and  the 
South  Slavonian  iron  works  have  made  an  agreement 
to  restrict  competi'tion,  and  similar  agreements  are  un- 
der negotiation  with  Czechian  works.  The  prices  for 
German  machinery  being  higher  than  Austrian  quota- 
tions, many  export  orders  are  secured  by  Austrian 
firms  against  the  competition  of  their  principal  rival. 
They  are  also  holding  the  home  market  and  German 
machinery  is  at  present  imported  to  a  very  small  ex- 
tent. The  cessation  of  reparation  deliveries  of  German 
machines  to  Slavonia  is  also  increasing  the  demand. 
The  Austrian  output  of  iron  and  steel  products  during 
the  present  year  has  increased  considerably. 


Business  Conditions  as  Indicated  by  Coal 

Statistics 

Based  on  the  industrial  consumption  of  coal,  the  vol- 
ume of  business  as  a  whole  during  the  month  of  No- 
vember settled  back  to  the  level  recorded  for  the  month 
of  September,  according  to  the  latest  bulletin  of  the 
fuel  committee  of  the  National  Association  of  Purchas- 
ing Agents.  However,  when  taking  into  consideration 
that  during  November  there  were  two  legal  holidays 
leaving  only  24  working  days  as  compared  with  27  in 
October,  the  committee  finds  that  the  average  daily 
volume  of  business  was  on  about  the  same  level  for 
both  months. 

Of  the  total  number  of  reports  received  from  con- 
sumers of  industrial  coal  for  November,  47  per  cent  in- 
dicated increases  in  business,  24  per  cent  remained  sta- 
tionary, and  29  per  cent  showed  decreases  as  compared 
with  the  preceding  month. 

Many  branches  of  industry  engaged  in  producing 
commodities  entering  into  the  holiday  trade  and  sea- 
sonal lines  showed  increases,  while  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  industries  in  the  staple  and  standard  lines  re- 
mained stationary  or  eased  off  a  little. 

Stocks  and  production  of  reporting  companies  were 
as  follows: 

Estimated  Stocks  on   Hand  Net  Tons 

Sept.   1,   1923 76,480,000 

Oct.  1,  1923 77,620,000 

Nov.  1.  1923 77,015,000 

Dec.  1,  1923 75,269,000 

Net  Tons  Estimated 

Production  Consumption 

Month  of  August    57,547,000  42,750,000 

Month  of  September    49,527,000  39,700,000 

Month  of  October 57,364,000  46,217,000 

Month  of  November    51,075,000  39,720,000 

(Of  the  November  production  43,329,000  tons  was  soft 
coal  and  7,746,000  tons  hard  coal.) 

The  stocks  of  hard  and  soft  coal  in  commercial  con- 
sumers' bins  on  Dec.  1  were  approximately  1,746,000 
tons  less  than  on  Nov.  1.  Based  on  the  rate  of  con- 
sumption in  November  the  stocks  on  Dec.  1  were  suffi- 
cient to  meet  the  industrial  requirements  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada  for  47  days  on  the  average. 

The  total  production  of  coal  fell  off  approximately 
6,289,000  tons  during  November.  This  lower  produc- 
tion in  a  large  measure  is  due  to  two  legal  holidays, 
and  the  celebration  by  the  miners  of  several  church 
holidays  during  the  month.  Anthracite  production  was 
also  hampered  by  strikes  in  several  of  the  larger  oper- 
ations. 


The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  at  Washing- 
ton has  again  postponed  the  effective  date  of  its  order 
in  the  assigned  car  case,  this  time  to  April  i.  An- 
nouncement of  the  latest  postponement  was  made  last 
Saturday.  Arguments  in  the  case  were  completed  re- 
cently. \ 


HOLIDAY  LULL 


Many  of  the  Prospective  Machine-Tool  Pur- 
chases Being  Postponed 

General    Electric    Co.,    Schenectady,    One    of    the 
Largest  Buyers  of  Past  Week 

A  holiday  lull  settled  over  the  machine-tool  markets 
last  week  and  salesmen  were  in  most  instances  put  off 
until  after  Jan.  1.  The  General  Electric  Co.  closed  for 
a  number  of  machines  for  Schenectady  and  West  Lynn, 
and  is  expected  to  come  into  the  market  shortly  for 
equipment  for  its  new  switchboard  plant  now  being 
built  in  Philadelphia. 

There  has  been  a  little  miscellaneous  railroad  buy- 
ing, and  more  is  expected  soon.  The  Union  Pacific  will 
probably  act  this  week  upon  a  list  recently  issued  which 
calls  for  about  $50,000  worth  of  shop  tools.  The  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  has  pending  an  inquiry  for  18  tools 
for  a  new  shop  at  Sharpsburg,  Pa. 

Prospects  for  an  increasing  volume  of  business  after 
the  first  of  the  year  seem  promising,  providing  business 
in  general  shows  signs  of  improvement. 


New  York 

New  York,  Dec.  24. 

THE    General    Electric   Co..    Schenectady,    N.    Y.. 
was    one    of    the    principal    buyers    of    the    past 
week,   and  further  purchases  from   this  source  are 
expected  soon   for  its  new   switchboard   plant   now 
being    built    in    Philadelphia.     Machine-tool    sellers 
have  many  inquiries  on  hand,  but  prospective  buy- 
ers have  in  most   instances  postponed  action  until 
after  Jan.   1.     Orders  received   in  New  York  sales 
offices  the  past  week  include  the  following:  Walter 
Scott   &    Co.,    Plainfield.    N.    J..    6-ft.    radial    drill; 
Michigan  Alkali  Co.,  Detroit,  6-in.  spindle  horizon- 
tal "boring,   drilling  and   milling  machine ;    Chicago. 
Burlington  &  Quincy   Railroad,   42-in.   planer  ;   Chi- 
cago Great  Western  Railroad,  60-in.  vertical  milling 
machine ;    side-head   boring   mill,   American   Car   & 
Foundry  Co. :   Western   Electric  Co.,   Chicago,   5-ft. 
boring  and   turning  mill. 
Frank   Feraro,    825    Blake    Avenue,    Brooklyn,    is   having 
plans  drawn  for  a  one-story  plant,  50  x  100  ft.,  for  the  man- 
ufacture of  pipe  nipples  and  kindred  products,  to  cost   J21.- 
000.     Louis  SchilUnger,  167  Van  Sicklen  Avenue,  is  architect. 
Bids  will  be  received  by  the  Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Ac- 
counts, Navy  Department,  Washington,  until  Jan.   S,  for  18,- 
000  sq.  ft.  of  brass  wire  cloth  for  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard, 
schedule  1717. 

The  Albany  Hardware  &  Iron  Co.,  41  State  Street,  Al- 
bany, N.  Y.,  has  engaged  I^Uer  &  Robinson,  95  State  Street. 
architects,  to  prepare  plans  for  its  proposed  seven-story 
works  and  distributing  plant,  120  x  200  ft.,  to  cost  approxi- 
mately $500,000.     William  I.  Baker  is  president. 

The  Chilean  State  Railways,  141  Broadway,  New  York, 
will  be  in  the  market  for  steel  and  metal  products,  and  equip- 
ment, for  Estimated  1924  requirements,  as  per  lists  now  avail- 
able. 

The  National  Biscuit  Co.,  85  Ninth  Avenue,  New  York, 
has  awarded  a  general  contract  to  Isaac  Beers,  Times  Build- 
ing, for. a  one-story  machine  and  repair  shop,  110  x  175  ft., 
at  450-60  West  Fifteenth  Street,  to  cost  $75,000.  J.  B.  Ter- 
rance.  Rutherford,  N.  J.,  is  architect.  R.  B.  Tomlinson  is 
president. 


V.  Xogin,  director  of  the  All-Russian  Co-Operative  So- 
ciety, Ltd.,  136  Liberty  Street,  New  York,  has  arrived  in  this 
city  from  Moscow,  to  purchase  a  quantity  of  textile  trans- 
mission and  other  machinery  for  shipment  to  Russia. 

The  Department  of  Plants  and  Structures,  Municipal  Build- 
ing. New  York,  has  been  granted  an  appropriation  of  $50,000 
for  the  installation  of  equipment  for  a  radio  station  in  Cen- 
tral Park.     Grover  A.  Whalen  is  commissioner. 

The  American  &  Foreign  Power  Co.,  Inc.,  has  been  or- 
ganized under  Maine  laws  by  the  Electric  Bond  &  Share  Co., 
71  Broadway,  New  York,  to  be  operated  as  one  of  its  utility 
groups  in  foreign  countries.  Properties  of  the  parent  com- 
pany in  Cuba,  Panama  and  Guatemala  will  be  taken  over 
and  extended  by  the  new  organization,  and  other  plants 
acquired.  The  company  is  capitalized  with  520,000  shares  of 
preferred  stock,  and  920,000  shares  of  common  stock,  no  par 
value.  An  issue  of  400,000  shares  of  the  first  noted,  to  aggre- 
gate $38,400,000,  will  be  sold  to  carry  out  the  project.  S.  Z. 
Mitchell,  president  of  the  parent  company,  will  act  in  the 
same  capacity  for  the  new  organization. 

The  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  Wash- 
ington, has  information  regarding  a  mill  to  be  constructed 
in  Queensland.  Australia,  for  the  manufacture  of  wall  board 
and  kindred  products  from  sugar  cane  waste,  in  which  it  is 
proposed  to  use  American  machinery  and  power  equipment. 
The  Australian  Cotton  Association  is  indirectly  interested  in 
the  project.     Reference  No.  112213. 

Morris  Leavitt,  1195-97  Atlantic  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  man- 
ufacturer of  parquet  flooring,  has  plans  for  a  four-story  addi- 
tion at  71-83  Beaver  Street,  to  cost  $35,000.  Adolph  Gold- 
berg, 164  Montague  Street,  is  architect.  Machinery  will  be 
electrically-operated. 

Ovens,  power  equipment,  conveying  and  other  machinery 
will  be  installed  in  the  new  three-story  baking  plant  to  be 
established  by  the  Wagner  Pastry  Co.,  9  Vesey  Street, 
Newark,  N.  J.,  at  Long  Island  City,  where  a  building  recently 
erected  by  the  Interstate  Land  Holding  Co.  has  been  pur- 
chased.   It  will  cost  $125,000.     W.  J.  Biddle  is  president. 

The  Transit  Commission.  49  Lafayette  Street,  New  York, 
will  use  an  appropriation  of  $1,000,000  for  additional  repair 
shops  at  the  yards  of  the  Interborough  Rapid  Transit  Co., 
14Sth  Street,  now  in  course  of  erection,  including  machinery. 
It  is  expected  to  have  the  structures  completed  next  summer. 

The  W.  &  A.  Fletcher  Co.,  1301  Hudson  Street,  Hoboken. 
N.  J.,  operating  a  shipbuilding  and  repair  plant,  has  acquired 
the  business  of  the  Empire  Electric  Welding  &  Repair  Co., 
foot  of  Thirty-sixth  Street.  Brooklyn,  and  will  take  possession 
Jan.  1.  The  property  will  be  remodeled  for  a  branch  ship 
repair  works. 

The  Arthur  B.  Shepard  Co.,  1836  Euclid  Avenue,  Cleve- 
land, manufacturer  of  fabricated  steel  buildings,  has  acquired 
2%  acres  at  Irvington,  N.  J.,  heretofore  held  by  Gould  & 
Eberhardt,  for  a  new  branch  plant.  The  initial  works  will  be 
one-story,  50  x  200  ft. 

The  Newark  Cutlery  Mfg.  Co..  360  Fourteenth  Avenue, 
Newark,  will  commence  the  erection  of  a  new  plant  on  Cor- 
dier  Street,  Irvington.  N.  J.,  to  cost  $25,000. 

The  General  Engineering  &  Management  Corporation.  165 
Broadway,  New  York,  will  install  an  electrically-operated 
pumping  plant  with  capacity  of  2,000,000  gal.  per  d.ay  at 
Lakewood,  N.  J.,  in  connection  with  a  new  sewerage  treat- 
ment plant.  Remington  &  Vosbury.  601  Ms.rket  Street.  Cam- 
den, N.  J.,  are  engineers. 

The  National  Light  &  Electric  Co.,  291  Market  Street, 
Newark,  manufacturer  of  wireless  and  electrical  equipment, 
has  purchased  property  at  61-63  Lafayette  Street,  adjoining 
a  four-story  structure  on  Mulberry  Street,  acquired  several 
months  ago,  for  extensions. 

The  Interflash  Signal  Corporation,  120  Broadway,  New 
York,  manufacturer  of  railroad  and  highway  signal  devices, 
has  leased  a  portion  of  the  building  at  Plane  and  Augusta 
Streets,  Newark,  for  a  new  plant,  primarily  for  parts  manu- 
facture and  assembling. 

The  Maccar  Truck  Co.,  Scranton.  Pa.,  is  establishing  a 
factory  branch  at  Sixth  Avenue  and  Twelfth  Street,  Newark, 
totaling  14,000  sq.  ft.  of  floor  space,  to  include  parts  depart- 
ment and  repair  shop.    Bertram  W.  Wright  will  be  in  charge. 

The  Packard  Motor  Car  Co.,  Broad  and  Kinney  Streets, 
Newark,  has  leased  the  two-story  building,  150  x  155  ft.,  at 
I  Central  Avenue  and  Hoyt  Street,  for  a  new  service  and  repair 
branch. 
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The  Lackawanna  Laundry  Co..  33  HIkIi  Street,  Ni-wark 
will  Install  power,  conveying  and  other  machinery  In  a  two- 
story  addition,  estimated  to  cost  $an.OOO.  for  which  plana  are 
being  drawn  by  Nell  J.  Convery.  342  Broad  Street,  architect. 

An  electrically-operated  pumping  plant  will  be  installed 
by  the  Common  Council.  Westmont.  N.  J.,  in  connection  with 
a  new  sewerage  disposal  works,  estimated  to  cost  $00,000. 
Ilemington  &  Vo.sbury.  001  Market  Street.  Camden.  N.  .1.."  are 
engineers. 


New  England 

Boston,  Dec.  24. 

BUYING  of  machine  tools  continues  on  a  small 
scale.  The  most  recent  purchases  Include  a 
6-in.  vertical  shaper  by  the  General  Electric  Co., 
West  Lynn,  Mass. ;  24-in.  x  10  ft.  lathe  by  the 
Taunton-New  Bedford  Copper  Co.,  New  Bedford. 
Mass.;  30  x  60  x  17  gap  lathe  by  the  Charlestown 
Navy  Yard.  Boston;  large  horizontal  boring  ma- 
chine costing  the  Massachusetts  buying  more  than 
$7,000  ;  new  disk  grinding  and  miscellaneous  used 
turning  tools  by  a  South  Boston  manufacturer,  and 
odd  lots  of  single  machines.  Anything  even  suggest- 
ing a  list  has  been  put  over  until  after  Jan.  1. 
Machine  tool  dealers  and  manufacturers  in  general 
will  do  considerably  better  in  1923  than  in  1922. 
notwithstanding  the  inactivity  during  the  past  two 
months. 

Small  tools  have  sold  well  this  month,  although 
the  past  week  has  witnessed  a  letdown  in  orders. 
The  mechanical  equipment  of  Stevens-Duryea.  Inc.,  Chi- 
copee.  Mass..  automobiles  will  be  sold  at  public  auction.  The 
buildings  will  not  be  included.  The  plant  was  sold  by  re- 
ceivers in  October  to  a  syndicate  headed  by  R.  M.  Owen, 
New  York. 

Fred  Drew,  Brockton  Last  Co.,  Brockton.  Mass.,  has  taken 
over  the  recently  liquidated  Boston  Last  Co..  heating  appliances 
tor  shoe  manufacturers,  and  has  leased  part  of  theG.G.  Roberts 
Corporation  tack  factory,  South  Avenue.  Whitman.  Mass., 
under  the  name  of  the  Boston  Electrical  Heating  Corporation. 
The  new  firm  is  in  the  market  for  mechanical  equipment  and 
expects  to  begin  operations  shortly  after  the  new  year. 

The  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co..  East  Springfield, 
Mass.,  has  received  a  $1,500,000  order  from  the  Radio  Cor- 
poration, which  includes  radio  receiving  sets  of  new  design. 
Work  will  start  immediately  and  the  operating  force  at  the 
East  Springfield  plant  will  be  increased. 

Work  is  well  under  way  on  the  erection  of  one-story 
wood-working  shop  for  John  D.  McPhee  Co.,  124  Western 
Avenue,  Brighton.  Boston.     Plans  are  private. 

Foundations  are  in  for  a  one-story,  54  x  60  ft.  foundry 
and  one-story,  15  x  30  ft.  extension  for  the  William  J.  Col- 
lins Foundry  Co.,  Inc..  Milford,  Mass.  to  cost  $10.0UU.  W.  J. 
Collins  is  in  charge  of  the  work. 

Bids  close  this  week  for  a  $700,000  high  school  to  be 
erected  in  Tudor  Street,  Chelsea,  Mass.,  three-stories,  230  x 
232  ft.,  to  contain  a  machine  shop  and  manual  training  de- 
partments. S.  S.  Eisenberg,  46  Cornhill,  Boston,  is  the  archi- 
tect. 

Plans  are  being  prepared  by  John  A.  Stevens.  Lowell, 
Mass.,  engineer,  for  a  new  power  plant  for  the  Draper  Corpo- 
ration, Hopedale,   Mass.,  textile  machinery. 

The  Central  Maine  Power  Co.  has  been  authorized  by  the 
Maine  public  utilities  commission  to  issue  $749,700  7  per  cent 
preferred  stock.  Of  this  amount  $600,000  will  be  used  for 
future  expenditures.  $47,000  for  sinking  fund  retirements. 
$5,000  for  the  retirement  of  second  mortgage  bonds  and  the 
remainder  for  the  purchase  of  land  and  water  rights  at 
Skowhegan. 

Contract  has  been  awarded  by  the  Pressed  Metal  Co., 
Providence,  E.  I.,  recently  organized,  to  the  Rowley  Con- 
struction Co..  Central  Avenue,  for  a  one-story  plant.  107  x 
265  ft.,  on  Campbell  Street,  to  cost  $150,000.  It  will  manu- 
facture automobile  parts.  The  company  is  headed  by  Darius 
Goff,  Frank  J.  Powers  and  D.  W.  Flint.  Cranston.  R.  I. 

The  Haverhill  Electric  Co.,  Haverhill,  Mass.,  will  make 
extensions  in  its  power  house  at  161-65  Water  Street,  75  x 
91  ft.,  estimated  to  cost  $35,000.  Charles  H.  Tenney  &  Co., 
200  Devonshire  Street,  Boston,  are  engineers. 

A  power  plant  will  be  constructed  by  the  Sayles  Finishing 
Plants,  Inc..  Saylesville.  R.  I.,  at  its  proposed  textile  mill 
near  Asheville,  N.  C,  estimated  to  cost  $2,000,000. 

The  Franklin  Light  &  Power  Co.,  Farmington,  Me.,  has 
purchased  a  site  on  the  Carabasset  River.  North  Anson,  Me., 
for  a  hydroelectric  power  plant,  with  initial  output  of  about 
40,000  hp.,  to  cost  $125,000,  including  power  dam,  etc. 


Moiors,  controls,  convoying  and  other  machinery  will  be  In- 
stalled in  the  four-story  and  basement  printing  plant.  60  x  100 
ft.,  to  be  erected  by  the  Waterbury  Amcrica,i-liepubHcan,lnc 
Waterbury,  Conn.,  to  cost  $200,000,  for  which  bids  are  being 
asked  on  general  contract.  Lrf>ckwood.  Greene  &  Co  101 
Park  Avenue,  New  York,  are  archltecta  and  engineers.  ' 

New  Interests  have  acquired  the  plant  and  business  of  the 
New  Haven  Copper  Co.,  Seymour,  Conn.,  operating  with  a 
capital  of  $200,000,  and  will  take  Immediate  posBcsslon. 
Plans  are  being  considered  for  Improvemenu  and  the  Instal- 
lation of  additional  equipment. 

The  Boston  Sand  &  Gravel  Co..  300  Condor  Street,  East 
Boston.  Is  planning  for  the  Installation  of  an  electrically- 
operated  coal  hoist  and  tower,  with  bucket  about  IVj  yd. 
capacity. 

Work  Is  under  way  on  a  two-story  automobile  service  and 
repair  shop  for  municipal  automobiles  at  Board  and  Roll- 
stone  Streets.  Fltchburg.  Mass..  with  other  municipal  shops, 
44  x  no  ft,  00  X  60  ft.,  and  30  x  60  ft.,  to  cost  $100,000. 
The  City  Council  is  in  charge.  H.  A.  Foster.  78  Fox  Street, 
Is  architect. 

A  State  charter  has  been  issued  to  the  New  England 
High  Carbon  Wire  Co.,  Mlilbury,  Mass.,  with  capital 
of  $50,000  and  1100  shares  of  stock,  no  par  value.  It  has 
recently  acquired  the  former  plant  of  the  Mlilbury  Rubber 
Co.,  and  will  Install  equipment  for  the  manufacture  of  wire 
and  metal  products.  Carl  Thure  Lund.  4  Stebblns  Street, 
Worcester,  Mass..  is  president  and  treasurer.  Albert  W. 
Blackmer   Is   also   interested   in   the  company. 

The  Boston  &  Maine  Railroad  Co.,  North  SUtion,  Bos- 
ton, will  arrange  a  list  of  equipment  for  installation  in  its 
proposed  power  house  at  Worcester,  Mass.,  to  cost  about 
$65,000.     A.   W.   Munster   is   purchasing  agent. 


Philadelphia 

Philadelphia.   Dec.    24. 

AN  expansion  program  has  been  arranged  by  the  Philadel- 
phia Electric  Co.,  Tenth  and  Chestnut  Streets,  Philadel- 
phia, including  the  construction  of  two  generating  plants  In 
the  city  and  one  at  Chester,  Pa.,  to  cost  more  than  $5,000,- 
000,  with  machinery.  Work  on  the  Chester  station  has  com- 
menced. Bids  will  soon  be  asked  for  a  power  substation  on 
North  Eleventh  Street,  for  which  plans  are  being  drawn  by 
John  T.  Windrim,   Commonwealth   Building,  architect. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Co.,  Broad  Street  Station, 
Philadelphia,  Is  taking  bids  on  general  contract  for  rebuild- 
ing the  portion  of  its  Pavonia  car  and  locomotive  shops  at 
Camden,  N.  J.,  destroyed  by  fire  several  weeks  ago,  with 
loss  of  more  than  $150,000  Including  equipment. 

E.  F.  Houghton  &  Co.,  240  West  Somerset  Street,  Phila- 
delphia, manufacturers  of  lubricating  oils,  etc..  have  filed 
plans  for  a  three-story  addition  at  Third  and  Somerset 
Streets,   to  cost  $75,000. 

The  Electric  Development  &  Machine  Co.,  221  North 
Twenty-third  Street,  Philadelphia,  has  arranged  a  fund  of 
$75,000  for  the  erection  of  its  proposed  plant  at  Shelmire  and 
Edmund   Streets. 

The  Congoleum  Co..  Inc.,  Morris  Building,  Philadelphia, 
plans  the  construction  of  a  one-story  power  house  at  its  new 
one-  and  three-story  plant,  103  x  120  ft.,  and  65  x  100  ft.,  at 
Salem,  N.  J.,  estimated  to  cost  $10«,000,  for  which  a  general 
contract  has  been  awarded  to  the  Austin  Co..  Jefferson 
Building. 

Work  will  commence  on  a  power  house  at  Fifth  and  Bris- 
tol Streets,  Philadelphia,  for  the  Brandle  &  Smith  Co.,  Eighth 
and  Dauphin  Streets,  confectioners,  to  cost  $95,000,  with 
equipment. 

C.  Stanton.  1201  Providence  Road,  Scranton,  Pa.,  is  hav- 
ing plans  drawn  for  a  four-story  automobile  service  and 
repair  building  to  cost  approximately  $350,000.  including 
equipment.     Lester  Davis,  616  Spruce  Street,  is  architect. 

The  Counties  Gas  &  Electric  Co.,  Ardmore,  Pa.,  has  work 
in  progress  on  a  new  steam-operated  electric  generating 
plant  at  Barbadoes  Island,  Norristown,  Pa.,  with  capacity 
of  50,000  kw.,  and  will  triple  the  output  of  the  station  later. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Co..  Altoona.  Pa.,  has  pre- 
liminary plans  for  two  additional  shops  at  Juniata. 

Manual  training  equipment  will  be  installed  in  the  three- 
story  high  school  to  be  erected  at  Palmerton,  Pa.,  for  which 
revised  plans  are  being  prepared,  estimated  to  cost  $175,000. 
W.  H.  Lee,  Fifteenth  and  Race  Streets,  Philadelphia,  is 
architect. 

The  E.  Tiffany  Co.,  Main  and  Franklin  Streets,  Hallstead, 
Pa.,  plans  a  new  factory  for  the  manufacture  of  trimming 
shears   for   trees  and   kindred    specialties. 

Fire.  Dec.  18,  destroyed  a  portion  of  the  oil  storage  and 
distributing  plant  of  the  Butler  Oil  Sales  Co.,  Sunbury,  Pa., 
with  loss  estimated  at  $55,0il0  including  equipment.  It  is 
planned  to  rebuild. 
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Few  new  inquiries  for  either  overhead  traveling  cranes 
or  locomotive  cranes  have  appeared  in  the  past  week  and 
orders  not  yet  placed  are  expected  to  be  carried  over  to 
the  new  year.  An  inquiry  that  has  been  pending  for  some 
time  was  suddenly  issued  last  week  with  a  closing  date  of 
Dec.  26  specified.  Tliis  was  the  list  of  the  Western  Electric 
Co.,  for  Kearny,  N.  J.  and  included  a  30-ton.  42-ft.  6% -in. 
span.  4-motor;  20-ton,  19-ft.  S-in.  span,  3-motor;  25-ton,  46-ft. 
214 -in.  span,  3-motor,  with  alternate  on  4-motor;  two  o-ton, 
46-ft.  2%-in.  spans,  3 -motor ;  a  5-ton,  12-ft.  9%-in.  span 
hand  power;  and  a  %-ton,  46-ft.  8-in.  span.  1-motor  crane. 
Among  current  locomotive  crane  inquiries  is  one  from  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad,  Baltimore,  Md.,  for  a  list  of 
six  locomotive  cranes. 

Among  recent  purchases  are : 

Charles  Wagner  Construction  Co.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  a 
25-ton  bucket  handling  locomotive  crane  from  the  Browning 
Co. 

American  Brake  Shoe  &  Foundry  Co.,  West  Mah  Wah, 
N.  J.,  a  20-ton  locomotive  crane  from  the  Ohio  Locomotive 
Crane  Co. 

Boston  Elevated  Railway  Co.,  Boston.  Mass.,  a  10-ton 
special  electric  locomotive  crane  from  the  Industrial  Works. 

Babcock  &  Wilcox  Co.,  Bayonne,  N.  J.,  a  17% -ton  loco- 
motive crane  from  the  Industrial  Works. 


Interstate  Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  Chicago,  a  27-ton,  55-ft.  boom, 
locomotive  crane   from  the  Industrial   Works. 

Lehigh  Structural  Steel  Co.,  Philadelphia,  a  5-ton  electric 
traveling  crane  from  the  Pawling  &  Harnischfeger  Co. 

New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River  Railroad,  a  5-ton, 
35-ft.  span,  1-motor,  overhead  traveling  crane  for  Selkirk, 
N.  Y.,  from  the  Whiting  Corporation. 

Lehigh-Portland  Cement  Co.,  Allentown,  Pa.,  a  25-ton, 
60-ft.  span,  3-motor  overhead  crane  for  power  house  in- 
stallation at  Mason  City,  Iowa,  from  the  Northern  Engineer- 
ing Works. 

Stone  &  Webster,  Boston,  Mass.,  a  10-ton,  79-ft.  1%-in. 
span  electric  crane  for  Phillipsdale,  R.  I.,  from  the  Northern 
Engineering  Works. 

Nickel  Plate  Railroad,  Cleveland.  Ohio,  a  5-ton,  21-ft. 
radius,  electric  jib  crane  for  installation  at  Cleveland,  from 
tlie  Wliiting  Corporation. 

General  Electric  Co.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  three  5-ton 
electric   cranes  for   Schenectady,   from  Alfred   Box   &  Co. 

Northwestern  Pacific  Railroad,  San  Francisco,  a  15-ton, 
60-ft.  span,  3-motor,  overhead  traveling  crane  from  the  Whit- 
ing Corporation. 

Government  of  the  Philippines,  four  2-ton  and  one  15-ton 
gantry  crane  for  Manila  from  the  Wellman-Seaver-Morgan 
Co. 


Manual  training  equipment  will  be  installed  in  the  two- 
story  and  basement  high  school  to  be  erected  at  Avalon, 
Pa.,  estimated  to  cost  $190,000.  for  which  bids  will  be  called 
on  a  general  contract  about  Jan.  2.  Maurice  E.  Kressly,  13 
North    Fourth    Street,    Harrisburg,    Pa.,    is    architect. 

The  B.  F.  Campbell  Thermometer  Works,  Catasaqua, 
Pa.,  are  perfecting  plans  for  a  factory  to  manufacture  pre- 
cision thermometers  and  equipment. 

Following  the  construction  of  its  new  generating  station 
with  capacity  of  25.000  kw.,  now  under  way  at  Saston,  Pa., 
the  Penn  Central  Power  Co.,  Altoona,  Pa.,  plans  the  erec- 
tion of  additional  units  for  an  ultimate  output  of  80.000  kw. 

Baking  and  power  equipment,  conveying  and  automatic 
machinery  will  be  installed  in  the  new  confectionery  plant 
to  be  established  at  Philadelphia,  by  the  J.  N.  Collins  Co., 
Minneapolis,  Minn.  The  former  mill  of  the  Wilson  Thread 
Co.,  Horrocks  and  Orthodox  streets,  has  been  acquired  and 
will  be  remodeled. 

The  East  Penn  Electric  Co.,  Pottsville,  Pa.,  is  conclud- 
ing negotiations  for  the  purchase  of  nearby  light  and  power 
companies  for  expansion.  Arrangements  are  being  made 
for  a  generating  plant  on  the  Juniata  River,  near  Iroquois, 
Pa. 

The  Board  of  Education.  Forty  Fort,  Pa.,  has  engaged 
Ralph  M.  Herr.  Simon  Long  Building,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa., 
architect,  to  prepare  plans  for  a  two-story  and  basement 
hiph  school,  with  manual  training  department,  to  cost 
J300,000. 


B.  H.  Rogers,  Penn  Yan.  N.  Y.,  will  arrange  a  list  of 
machinery  to  be  in.stalled  in  a  plant  to  manufacture  building 
materials,  including  tools,  power  and  transmission  apparatus. 

The  Beechnut  Packing  Co.,  Canajoharie,  N.  Y.,  has 
awarded  a  contract  to  the  Morton  C.  Tuttle  Co.,  Park  Square 
Building,  Boston,  for  the  erection  of  a  four-story  addition, 
60   X   100   ft.,   to   cost   approximately   $125,000. 


Buffalo 

Buffalo,  Dec.  24. 

A  BOND  issue  of  $1,183,000  is  being  sold  by  the  Northern 
New  York  Utilities.  Inc.,  Watertowti,  N.  Y.,  a  portion 
of  the  proceeds  to  be  used  for  a  10,000  hp.  hydroelectric  power 
plant,  and  6700  hp.,  steam-operated  generating  station.  J.  N. 
Carlisle  is  president. 

The  Goodene  Bank  &  Service  Co.,  M.  Goodene,  president, 
Hayne  Building,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  manufacturer  of  metal 
fixtures,  etc.,  has  preliminary  plans  for  a  new  two-story  and 
basement  factory  at  Buffalo,  150  x  200  ft.,  estimated  to  cost 
$100,000.  E.  J.  Ellis,  215  North  Michigan  Street,  Elkhart, 
is  architect. 

The  City  Council,  Gouverneur,  N.  Y.,  has  engaged  L. 
Reynolds,  Geneva,  N,  Y.,  engineer,  to  prepare  plans  for  its 
propo-sed  power  plant  and  pumping  station,  estimated  to  cost 
$75,000. 

The  Penn  Spring  Works,  Lock  Street.  Baldwinsville,  N.  Y.. 
manufacturer  of  automobile  springs  and  bumpers,  has  plans 
for  an  addition.     New  machinery  will  be  installed. 

The  Star  Dry  Cleaning  Co.,  1205  Genesee  Street.  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.,  will  take  bids  at  once  for  a  one-story  power  house, 
30  X  38  ft,  to  cost  $30,000.  Paul  Wolter,  Weiting  Building, 
is  architect. 

Manual  training  equipment  will  be  installed  in  the  three- 
story  high  school  to  be  erecied  at  Hamburg,  N.  Y.,  for  which 
bids  will  be  asked  on  revised  plans  about  Jan.  2,  estimated 
to  cost  $350, nno.  Frank  Sjiangsnberg,  250  Delaware  Avenue, 
Buffalo,    is   architect 


Cincinnati 

Cincinnati,  Dec.  24. 

INQUIRY  continues  hea\'y  and  buying  is  also  be- 
ing maintained  at  a  fair  rate.  Heavy  tools,  such 
as  planers  and  boring  mills,  have  been  in  good  de- 
mand and  some  large  orders  have  been  placed  re- 
cently. Among  purchasers  of  planers  and  boring 
mills  are  the  Ramapo  Iron  Works,  Pettibone- 
Mullikin  Co.,  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co., 
Thomas  Elevator  Co.  and  the  Nash  Motors  Co. 
Local  dealers  report  buying  holding  up  fairly  well, 
though  demand  is  usually  for  the  smaller  tools. 
Second-hand   machinery   is  also  fairly  active. 

A  number  of  railroads  are  now  negotiating  for 
tools,  and  some  of  the  lists  are  expected  to  close 
within  the  next  week  or  two.  The  Louisville  & 
Nash\'ille  is  understood  to  be  preparing  a  list  for 
a  machine  shop  to  be  erected  in  Alabama.  The 
Sante  F6  has  issued  an  inquiry  for  two  engine 
lathes,  and  is  expected  to  issue  a  large  inquiry  for 
miscellaneous  shop  equipment  shortly  after  the  new 
year. 

Prices  generally  are  being  well  maintained,   on 
both   new  and  used  equipment. 
The  Gramm-Bernstein  Motor  Truck  Co.,  Lima,  Ohio,   has 
been   purchased   by   a   syndicate   headed   by   E.   J.   Marshall, 
Toledo,   which  contemplates  reorganization   of  the  company. 
The  plant  will  continue  to  build  motor  trucks. 

The  Kilgore  Mfg.  Co.,  Westerville,  Ohio,  manufacturer  of 
toy  pistols  and  caps,  was  gutted  by  fire  Dec.  14.  The  as- 
sembly plant,  general  offices  and  storage  building  were  de- 
stroyed, the  loss  amounting  to  approximately  $50,000.  Tem.- 
porary  quarters  have  been  secured  and  manufacturing  opera- 
tions have  been  resumed.  The  company  will  rebuild  as  soon 
as  possible,  according  to  H.  H.  Watkins,  general  manager. 

The  Duro  Pump  &  Mfg.  Co..  Dayton,  Ohio,  manufacturer 
of  pumps  and  water  supply  system,  is  having  plans  prepared 
for  an  addition  to  its  plant  on  Amelia  Street.  The  cost  of  the 
improvement  will  be  approximately  $200,000,  including  equip- 
ment.   Schenck  &  Williams  are  the  architects. 

The  Louisville  Hydro-Electric  Co.,  321  West  Chestnut 
Street,  Louisville,  is  perfecting  plans  for  a  new  hydroelec- 
tric generating  plant  to  cost  about  $1,500,000  with  machinery 
and  transmission  system.     D.  McDonald  is  engineer. 

The    Hoshall    Machinery    Co.,    P.    O.    Box    187,    Memphis, 
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Tenn..  has  Inquiries  out  for  a  150  kw.  Kcnerator,  direct-con- 
nected to  automatic  engine,  thrcc-phaBe.  60  cycle. 

The  Siinford-Day  Iron  Works,  Inc.,  KnoxvlUe,  Tenn., 
recently  orsanizcd  under  Delaware  laws  with  capital  of 
$480,000,  will  take  over  and  e.\pand  the  plant  of  the  company 
of  the  same  name. 

The  Standard  Oil  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio,  has  tentative  plans 
for  additional  units  at  its  rennery  In  the  East  Side  section, 
to  cost  more  than  $2,000,000  with  machinery  and  power 
equipment. 

The  Public  Light  &  Power  Co.,  Chattanooga,  Tenn., 
plans  the  installation  of  additional  equipment  at  Its  hydro- 
electric  generating   plant   at  Shelbyvllle,  Tenn. 


South  Atlantic  States 

Baltimorb,  Dec.  24. 
Purchase  has  been  made  by  the  Holtson  Mfg.  Corpora- 
tion, 119  Bast  York  Street,  Baltimore,  recently  organized, 
of  the  former  works  of  Unger  &  Hopf.  The  property  will  bo 
remodeled  for  the  manufacture  of  oil  burners  and  oil-burn- 
ing apparatus.    James  B.  Holtson  is  president. 

The  Appalachlar  Power  Co.,  31  Nassau  Street,  New  York, 
has  engaged  Ville,  Blackwell  &  Buck,  49  Wall  Street,  engi- 
neers, to  prepare  plans  for  a  new  electric  power  house  at 
Glenlyn,  Va.,  with  capacity  of  60,000  kw.,  to  cost  approxi- 
mately  $1,750,000   with   transmission   system. 

The  Hackley-Morrison  Co.,  Inc..  1708  Liewis  Street,  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  machinery  ileah-r,  has  inquiries  out  for  a  Scotch 
type  boiler,  250  to  300  hp.  ;  two  150-hp.  return  tubular 
boilers,  and  auxiliary  equipment ;  100-hp.  motor,  and  one 
75-hp.  motor,  each  three-phase.  60-cycle.  220  volts ;  one 
18   to    20-in.   mechanical   extractor   for   laundry   service. 

Bids  will  be  received  by  the  Bureau  of  Supplies  and 
Accounts.  Navy  Department,  Washington,  until  Jan.  8  for 
20,000-ft.  two-conductor  cable,  schedule  1707;  a  quantity  of 
plastic  flre  brick  material,  schedule  1714  ;  until  Jan.  15  for 
26,200  ft.  steel  pipe  for  the  Norfolk,  Va.,  and  Mare  Island 
navy  yards,  schedule  1718  ;  9,000  composition  nipples,  sche- 
ule  1721,  and  for  a  quantity  of  brass  machine  screw  nuts, 
schedule   1722.  tioth  for  the   Mare  Island  Navy   Yard. 

The  Southern  Power  Co.,  Charlotte,  N'.  C,  has  taken 
options  on  property  near  Spartanburg,  S.  C,  as  a  site  for  a 
new  steam  operated  electric  generating  plant,  to  cost  about 
$250,000. 

The  Industrial  Machinery  Division,  Bureau  of  Foreign 
and  Domestic  Commerce,  Washington,  will  receive  catalogs 
and  price  lists  of  machinery  for  cutting  timber  into  railway 
ties,  for  reforwarding  to  the  branch  office  at  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
Brazil,  which  has  received  inquiries  for  American  machinery 
of  this  character. 

The  Puritan  Brick  Co.,  Aberdeen,  Md.,  recently  organized 
with  a  capital  of  $225,000,  has  plans  for  a  new  plant,  with 
I>ower  house  and  machine  shop,  estimated  to  cost  $100,000. 
George  Hays  Mitchell,  Aberdeen,  is  one  of  the  heads  of  the 
company. 

The  Ansley  Lumber  Co.,  Estill,  S.  C,  has  inquiries  out 
for  a  50-kw.  generator  and  auxiliary  equipment. 

The  Austell  Cabinet  Co.,  Austell,  Ga.,  lately  formed  to 
build  a  local  plant,  is  in  the  market  for  an  engine,  boiler, 
motors  and  other  power  and  operating  machinery.  A.  B. 
Harrington  is  one  of  the  heads  of  the  company ;  W.  F. 
Collier    is   construction   engineer   in   charge. 

The  Wilson-Hock  Co.,  City  Point,  Va.,  machinery  dealer, 
has  inquiries  out  for  a  mechanical  cotton  baler,  second-hand, 
good  condition;  one  30  to  40-hp.  motor,  and  one  30-in. 
solid  curb   extractor. 

The  Washington  Gas  Co.,  Washington,  N.  C,  will  build  a 
steam  power  house  and  install  generating  equipment  at  its 
proposed  artificial  gas  plant  at  Kinston,  N.  C,  estimated  to 
cost   $100,000   with   machinery. 

E.  L.  Williams,  Pelham,  Ga.,  is  in  the  market  for  ma- 
chinery for  a  saw  mill,  including  50  to  75-hp.  engine,  boiler 
and  auxiliary  power  equipment. 

The  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  Wash- 
ington, has  information  regarding  a  company  at  Plzen, 
Czechoslovakia,  in  the  market  for  American  machinery  for 
the  manufacture  of  wire  and  wire-fencing,  and  for  pin  and 
safety  pin  manufacturing  machines.  No.  8521 ;  of  a  com- 
pany at  Chihuahua,  Mexico,  desiring  match-manufacturing 
machinery.  No.  8549  ;  a  concern  at  Ciudad  Juarez,  Mexico,  in 
the  market  for  machinery  for  wire  nail  manufacture.  No. 
8546 ;  a  company  at  Johannesburg.  South  Africa,  for  ma- 
chinery for  the  manufacture  of  greases,  oils,  soaps,  etc.. 
No.  8517  ;  a  company  at  Algiers,  Algeria  for  mining  machin- 
ery and  tools.  No.  854  8  ;  and  a  concern  at  St  Michael,  Azores, 
for  feed  grinders  and  crushers,  and  machinery  for  handling 
vegetable  fibre,  No.   8502. 


Bids  will  bo  received  by  the  Commissioners  of  the  Dla- 
trlct  of  Columbia.  District  Building.  Washington,  until  Jan. 
12.  for  one  boiler,  return  tubular,  self-contained,  in  steel 
casing  with  firebrick  lining. 

The  Muriel  Lumber  Co.  Wadesboro,  S.  C.  recently  formed 
with  a  capital  of  $100,000.  Is  planning  the  Installation  of 
saw  mill  machinery,  planers  and  woodworking  equipment 
In  a  local  building.  The  company  will  also  purchase  a  boiler, 
engine  and  auxiliary  power  equipment.  L.  D.  Robinson  is 
president. 

The  Pine  Waste  Products  Co..  Inc.,  Stamford.  Cbnn.,  has 
tentative  plans  for  a  new  pulp  and  paper  mill  on  site  In 
Georgia,  location  to  be  given  out  later,  to  cost  In  excess  of 
$100,000,  with  machinery. 

Bids  will  be  received  by  the  General  Purchasing  Officer, 
Panama  Canal,  until  Jan.  11.  for  pinions,  switchboards,  air 
compressor  steel  conduit,  electric  motor  storage  batteries. 
Insulated  cable,  screws,  nuts,  rivets,  chain  bolts,  pipe  Joint- 
ers, and  other  equipment,  circular  1581. 


Chicago 

Chicago,   Dec.   24. 

rIE  International  Harvester  Co.,  606  South  Michigan 
Avenue,  Chicago,  has  preliminary  plans  for  new  branch 
works  on  Chester  Street.  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  adjoining  its 
present  plant,  to  cost  close  to  $100,000  with  equipment. 

Manual  training  equipment  will  be  Installed  in  the  pro- 
posed three-story  high  school  to  be  erected  at  Deadwood, 
S.  D..  estimated  to  cost  $250,000,  for  which  bids  will  soon 
be  asked  on  a  general  contract.  Perkins  &  McWayne,  Paul- 
ton   Building,   Sioux  Falls,   S.  D.,  are  architects. 

The  Common  Council,  New  Prague,  Minn.,  has  tentative 
plans  for  a  new  municipal  electric  light  and  power  plant, 
estimated  to  cost  $75,000.     E.  E.   Budin  is  city  clerk. 

The  Commonwealth  Edison  Co.,  72  West  Adams  Street, 
Chicago,  is  disposing  of  a  bond  issue  of  $15,000,000,  a  part 
of  the  proceeds  to  be  used  in  connection  with  an  expansion 
program  next  year. 

The  Ford  Motor  Co.,  Highland  Park,  Detroit,  Is  having 
revised  plans  drawn  for  a  one-story  machine  shop,  45  x  100 
ft.,  at  Torrence  Avenue  and  12Sth  Street,  Chicago,  to  cost 
approximately  $40,000.  Albert  Kahn,  1000  Marquette  Build- 
ing,   Detroit,    is    architect. 

The  Wisconsin  Railway.  Light  &  Power  Co..  Winona. 
Minn.,  will  make  extensions  and  improvements  in  its  power 
plant  and  building  at  Third  and  Lafayette  Streets,  to  cost 
$60,000. 

Manual  training  equipment  will  be  Installed  in  the  new 
two-story  high  school  to  be  erected  at  Belleville,  111.,  esti- 
mated to  cost  $200,000,  for  which  foundations  will  soon  be 
laid.     The  Board  of  Education  is  in   charge. 

The  Des  Moines  Electric  Co.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  is  per- 
fecting plans  for  a  new  steam-operated  electric  generating 
plant  at  the  Junction  of  the  Des  Moines  and  Raccoon  Rivers, 
with  initial  capacity  of  35,500  hp.,  divided  into  two  units, 
estimated  to  cost  $5,000,000.  Later  the  station  will  be  in- 
creased, with  total  cost  estimated  at  915,000,000.  The  com- 
pany is  a  subsidiary  of  the  Illinois  Power  &  Light  Corpora- 
tion, Chicago. 

A  manual  training  department  will  be  installed  in  the 
new  four-story  high  school  to  be  erected  at  Joliet,  111.,  esti- 
mated to  cost  $500,000.  for  which  foundations  will  soon  be 
laid.     The  Board  of  Education  is  in  charge. 


Pittsburgh 

Pn-rsBHRGH,  Dec.  24. 

TENTATIVE  plans  are  being  arranged  by  the  Phillips  Mine 
&  Mill  Supply  Co..  2227  Jane  Street,  Pittsburgh,  for  the 
erection  of  a  new  factory  to  cost  $100,000,  replacing  a  por- 
tion of  the  -works  recently  destroyed  by  fire.  J.  M.  Phillips 
is  head. 

The  Duquesne  Light  Co..  Chamber  of  Commerce  Building, 
Pittsburgh,  has  plans  for  four  new  power  substations,  to  cost 
approximately  $400,000   with  machinery. 

The  Consolidation  Coal  Co.,  67  Wall  Street.  New  York,  is 
arranging  for  a  preferred  stock  issue  of  $10,000,000,  a 
portion  of  the  proceeds  to  be  used  for  extensions  in  its  prop- 
erties in  West  Virginia  and  the  installation  of  additional 
equipment. 

The  Pittsburgh  Sheet  Glass  Co.,  Tylerdale,  Pa.,  has  work 
in  progress  on  a  new  plant  to  cost  $700,000  with  machinery. 
A  power  house  and  machine  shop  will  be  included. 

The  Wardensville  Paint  &  Mineral  Co.,  Wardensville. 
W.  Va..  will  break  ground  early  in  the  new  year  for  several 
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additions,  estimated  to  cost  $40,000  including  machinery. 
E.  H.  Ranck  is  president. 

The  Buckeye  Steam  Coal  Co.,  Arrott  Building,  Pittsburgh, 
has  plans  for  a  new  tipple  and  hoisting  plant  to  cost  about 
?90,000. 

The  Standard  Seamless  Tube  Co.,  313  Sixth  Avenue. 
Pittsburgh,  has  awarded  a  general  contract  to  the  McCIintic- 
Marshall  Co.,  for  a  one-story  addition  at  Ambridge,  Pa., 
80  X  500  ft.,  to  cost  $95,000.  J.  B.  Wharton  is  structural 
engineer  for  the  company. 

The  West  Penn  Power  Co.,  West  Penn  Building,  Pitts- 
burgh, is  disposing  of  a  bond  issue  of  $7,500,000,  a  portion  of 
the  proceeds  to  be  used  for  extensions  and  equipment,  in- 
cluding additions  Lo  the  generating  station  at  Springdale, 
now  in  progress.    A.  M.  Lynn  is  president. 

The  Coal  River  &  Eastern  Railway  Co..  Seth,  W.  Va., 
recently  organized  with  capital  of  $1,000,000  to  build  a  new 
line  from  Seth  to  Ashford,  W.  Va.,  about  16  miles,  plans 
the  erection  of  a  locomotive  and  car  repair  shop.  The  com- 
pany is  headed  by  George  B.  Hooper  and  Laurence  E. 
Clark,   both   of   308    Euclid   Avenue,   Cleveland. 

The  Westmoreland  Specialty  Glass  Works,  Jeannettc,  Pa., 
has  extensions  in  progress  to  double  the  capacity  of  the 
plant,  costing  more  than  $100,000,  with  equipment. 

The  Carnegie  Coal  Co..  Carnegie.  Pa.,  has  been  formed 
with  a  capital  of  $1,750,000  to  take  over  and  consolidate 
the  company  of  the  same  name  with  the  Wabash  Coal  Co., 
Verner  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  and  the  Burgettstown  Coal  Co. 
Plans  are  being  developed  for  extensions,  and  the  installa- 
tion of  additional  equipment. 

The  Pennsylvania-Overland  Co.,  713  Railroad  Street, 
Johnstown,  Pa.,  local  representative  for  the  Overland  auto- 
mobile, is  taking  bids  for  a  two-story  service  and  repair 
building  to  cost  $65,000. 

The  Junior  Pocahontas  Coal  Co.,  Welch,  W.  Va.,  has 
tentative  plans  for  a  new  power  house  to  replace  a  structure 
recently    destroyed    by   fire. 


Gulf  States 

Birmingham,  Dec.  24. 

PLANS  are  being  drawn  by  the  L.  Harrington  Co..  Houston 
Building,  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  engineer,  for  a  new  rock 
crushing  plant  at  Salado,  Tex.,  for  a  company  whose  name  is 
temporarily  withheld.  It  will  include  a  plant,  elevating  ma- 
chinery, washing  plant,  screens,  etc.,  and  power  hous.e,  and 
cost  $90,000. 

The  Marianna  Light  &  Power  Co.,  Marianna,  Fla„  has  en- 
gaged the  Southern  Engineering  Corporation,  Albany,  Ga., 
engineer,  to  prepare  plans  for  a  hydroelectric  generating 
plant  on  the  Chipola  River,  estimated  to  cost  $250,000,  with 
power  dam  and  transmission  system.  G.  M.  Thomas  is  man- 
aging director. 

The  Fisher  Supply  Co.,  Dallas,  Tex.,  pipe  and  plumbing 
equipment,  has  commenced  the  erection  of  a  new  storage  and 
distributing  plant  on  South  Harwood  Street,  one-story, 
L-shape,  40  x  170  ft.,  with  pipe  yard,  90  x  127  ft.,  estimated 
to  cost  $45,000.  Hoisting,  conveying  and  other  equipment  will 
be  installed.    Flint  &  Broad,  Dallas,  are  architects. 

Wood  Brothers,  Graham,  Tex..  C.  L.  Wood,  head,  have 
purchased  property  at  Fifth  Avenue  and  Tenth  Street,  St. 
Petersburg.  Fla..  125  x  140  ft.,  as  a  site  for  a  new  ice-manu- 
facturing and  cold  storage  plant,  to  cost  $250,000  including 
machinery. 

Bids  will  be  received  by  F.  M.  Pepper,  city  clerk.  Belzoni. 
Miss.,  until  Jan.  10,  for  equipment  for  a  municipal  power 
plant  and  waterworks,  including  two  200  kw.  turbines  and 
generators;  two  300  hp.  watertube  boilers;  coal  conveying 
machinery ;  two  500  gal.  per  min.  motor-driven  centrifugal 
pumps :  one  500-gal.  motor-driven  pump  ;  one  1000-gal.  mo- 
tor-driven fire  pump ;  two  centrifugal  pumps  for  boiler  feed, 
turbine  driven  ;  one  1000-gal.  steam-driven  fire  pump  ;  two 
350  to  400  hp.  full  Diesel  oil  engines,  with  generators; 
8-panel  switchboard  and  auxiliary  equipment  J.  J.  Sisloff 
is  superintendent  of  the  water  and  light  department. 

Bids  will  be  received  by  C.  J.  Ryan,  city  manager.  Fort 
Pierce.  Fla.,  until  Jan.  9,  for  one  electrically-operated  dis- 
-tilled  water  ice-manufacturing  plant.  20  tons,  daily  capacity, 
for  municipal  service. 

The  Ford  Motor  Co.,  Highland  Park,  Detroit,  has  in- 
creased its  holdings  at  Jacksonville.  Fla.,  to  a  total  of  9  V^ 
acres  of  waterfront  land,  and  has  plans  for  a  new  automobile 
assembling  works,  estimated  to  cost  $350,000  with  machinery. 

The  Texas  &  Pacific  Railroad  Co.,  Dallas,  Tex.,  has  pre- 
liminary plans  for  new  engine  shops,  engine  house,  car  works 
and  other  structures,  with  power  house,  at  Belt  Junction,  esti- 
mated to  cost  $750,000,  with  machinery. 

Edward  Frederick,  802  East  Commerce  Street,  San  An- 
.tonio,  Tex.,  has  plans  for  a  new  factory  to  manufacture  store 


fixtures  and  kindred  equipment,  with  electrically-operated 
machinery,  estimated  to  cost  $35,000. 

Electric  pumping  machinery  will  be  installed  by  the  City 
Council.  Meridian.  Miss.,  in  connection  with  proposed  Im- 
provements at  the  municipal  waterworks  to  cost  $80,000,  for 
which  a  bond  issue  will  be  arranged. 

The  Board  of  Education.  St.  Augustine,  Fla.,  has  selected 
Fred  A.  Henderich,  St.  Augustine,  architect,  to  prepare  plans 
for  a  new  high  school  on  Hastings  Street,  and  Junior  high 
school  for  negroes,  with  manual  training  departments.  A 
portion  of  a  bond  issue  of  $300,000,  will  be  used  for  the  struc- 
tures. 

The  Common  Council,  Mart,  Tex.,  is  arranging  a  bonS 
issue  of  $150,000.  for  a  waterworks  system  and  the  installa- 
tion of  electric  pumping  machinery.  Koch  &  Fowler,  Central 
Bank  Building.  Dallas.  Tex.,  are  engineers. 

Electric  power  equipment,  elevating  and  conveying  ma- 
chinery, loading  and  other  equipment  will  be  installed  in  the 
grain  elevator  to  be  erected  by  the  Kansas  City  Southern 
Railway  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  at  Port  Arthur,  Tex.,  to  cost 
close  to  $500,000  with  machinery.  A.  N.  Reese.  Port  Ar- 
thur, is  engineer. 

The  City  Council,  Port  Arthur.  Tex.,  is  having  plans 
drawn  for  extensions  in  the  municipal  waterworks  and  the 
installation  of  electrically-operated  pumping  units,  estimated 
to  cost  $900,000.     M.  C.  Erwin  is  city  engineer. 

The  F.  B.  White  Typewriter  Co.,  Inc.,  327  North  Oregon 
Street,  El  Paso,  Tex.,  recently  organized,  has  leased  a  build- 
ing and  will  establish  a  plant  for  typewriter  parts  production, 
rebuilding  and  repairs.  Equipment  will  be  installed  at  once. 
F.  B.  White  is  president  and  general  manager. 


Pacific  Coast 

San   Francisco,   Dec.    19. 

BIDS  will  be  received  by  the  Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Ac- 
counts. Navy  Department.  Washington,  until  Jan.  8,  for 
machine  tools  for  the  naval  station,  San  Diego,  Cal.  schedule 
1696. 

C.  H.  Warner.  San  Gabriel,  Cal.,  inventor  of  the  Warner 
speedometer,  and  associates  have  organized  the  American 
Liquid  Meter  Co.,  with  capital  of  $500,000,  specializing  in  the 
manufacture  of  liquid  measuring  equipment.  Property  has 
been  secured  at  Alhambra.  Cal..  for  a  new  plant,  estimated 
to  cost  $100,000  with  machinery.  The  initial  unit  will  ap- 
proximate 10,000  sq.  ft.,  and  other  buildings  will  be  erected 
later.     Mr.   Warner  will   be  vice-president. 

The  National  Paper  Products  Co.,  1789  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  affiliated  with  the  Zellerbach  Paper 
Co.,  534  Battery  Street,  is  perfecting  plans  for  the  initial 
unit  of  its  plants  at  Los  Angeles,  estimated  to  cost  $1,200,- 
000.     A  power  house  and  machine  shop  will  be  built. 

The  R.  E.  Borbeck  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  has  negotiations 
under  way  with  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Watts,  Cal.,  for 
a  site  for  a  new  plant  to  manufacture  tile  products,  esti- 
mated  to   cost   $75,000  with   machinery. 

The  Southern  Sierras  Power  Co..  Riverside,  Cal.,  will 
commence  work  in  January  on  a  hydroelectric  generating 
plant  on  the  Owens  River  Gorge,  Mono  County,  estimated 
to  cost  $500,000  with  transmission  system.  A.  B.  West  is 
president. 

Manual  training  equipment  will  be  installed  in  the  new 
junior  high  school  to  be  erected  at  San  Bernardino,  Cal.,  at 
Eighth  and  E  Streets,  estimated  to  cost  $230,000.  The  Board 
of  Education  is  in  charge. 

The  National  Ice  &  Cold  Storage  Co.,  Riverside,  Cal.,  will 
commence  the  erection  of  a  two-story  addition  to  its  cold 
storage  building,  estimated  to  cost  ?45,000  with  equipment. 
George  T.   Roberts  is  general  manager. 

The  Common  Council,  Nampa,  Idaho,  is  planning  the  con- 
struction of  a  municipal  electric  power  plant,  estimated  to 
cost  $85,000  including  equipment. 

The  Orange  County  Lumber  &  Box  Co.,  Newport  Beach, 
Cal.,  recently  organized  with  a  capital  of  $200,000.  plans  the 
construction  of  a  power  house  at  its  proposed  mill  on  30-acre 
tract  lately  purchased.  The  plant  will  cost  about  $100,000 
with  equipment.  James  Irvine,  Jr.,  and  C.  S.  Chapman  head 
the  company. 

The  Southern  California  Edison  Co..  Los  Angeles,  has 
plans  for  an  addition  to  its  power  station  at  Colton,  Cal., 
to  cost  $250,000  with  equipment. 

The  Common  Council,  Pasadena,  Cal.,  is  arranging  for 
a  bond  issue  of  $250,000.  the  proceeds  to  be  used  for  exten- 
sions in  the  municipal  electric  power  plant  and  the  purchase 
of  additional   equipment. 

The  Columbia  Valley  Power  Co.,  Madras,  Ore.,  is  plan- 
ning the  construction  of  a  hydroelectric  power  house  in 
Deschutes  County,  estimated  to  cost  $750,000  with  machinery. 
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The  Oregon-American  Lumber  Co.,  Vemonla.  Ore.,  haB 
plana  for  the  erection  of  a  new  one-story  mill,  92  x  300  ft., 
and  power  house,  estimated  to  coat  »126,000  with  machinery. 

The  Simple  Auto  Wheel  Co..  Tacomu.  Wiufh  .  has  i.laiiH 
for  a  new  one-story  works  at  2302  Edison  Street,  to  manu- 
facture automobile  wheels. 

The  White  Co.,  Cleveland,  manufacturer  of  motor  truelcs, 
has  acquired  a  half-bloik  of  property  bounded  by  Eleventh, 
Twelfth,  Market  and  Mission  Streets,  San  Francisco,  27r)  x 
660  ft.,  as  a  site  for  a  new  factory  branch  to  cost  J200,000 
with  equipment.     G.  A.  Urquhart  Is  vice-president. 


Detroit 

Detroit,  Dec.  24. 
rpHE  Fisher  Body  Corporation,  General  Motors  Bulldlns, 
X  Detroit,  has  organized  the  Fisher-Hurd  Lumber  Co.,  to 
take  over  and  operate  100,000  acres  In  Tennessee,  Arkansas 
and  Louisiana,  recently  acquired.  A  number  of  mills  will 
be  constructed,  with  power  plants  and  electrically-operated 
machinery.  O.  P.  Hurd,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  will  be  president 
and   general   manager  of   the   new  company. 

The  Detroit  Concrete  Receptacle  Co.,  4225  Michigan  Ave- 
nue, Detroit,  has  arranged  for  an  Increase  In  capital  from 
$100,000  to  $350,000  for  expansion,  a  portion  of  the  proceeds 
to  be  used  in  connection  with  a  new  plant  in  the  Woodward 
Heights  section. 

The  Northrop  Lock  Co.,  Orion,  Mich.,  manufacturer  of 
special  locks  and  locking  devices.  Is  negotiating  with  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  Adrian,  Mich.,  relative  to  a  site  for 
a  new  plant.  It  is  proposed  to  remove  to  this  location  and 
provide    equipment    for    larger   production. 

The  Ford  Motor  Co.,  Highland  Park,  Mich.,  is  taking  bids 
on  a  general  contract  tor  Its  assembling  plant  and  machine 
works  on  Riverside  Boulevard,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  estimated  to 
cost  $750,000  with  equipment.  Bids  will  also  be  called  soon 
for  the  construction  of  a  one-story  assembling  works  on  Roy 
Street,  Seattle,  60  x  310  ft.  Albert  Kahn,  Marquette  Build- 
ing,  Detroit,   is  achitect  for  both  structures. 

The  Miller-Seldon  Electric  Co.,  1259  Park  Street,  Detroit, 
manufacturer  of  electric  equipment,  has  filed  plans  for  a 
three-story  plant  on  McGraw  Street,  estimated  to  cost 
$85,000. 

The  Hupp  Motor  Car  Corporation,  Mt.  Elliott  and  Mil- 
waukee Avenues,  Detroit,  is  arranging  for  a  stock  issue  of 
$3,000,000,  a  portion  of  the  proceeds  to  be  used  for  expansion. 

The  Kalamazoo  Sanitary  Mfg.  Co.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich., 
is  arranging  an  extension  program  to  double  the  capacity  of 
its  plant.  A  number  of  new  buildings  will  be  erected  in  the 
spring  and   considerable   additional   machinery  purchased. 

The  Sutherland  Paper  Co.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  will  com- 
mence the  construction  of  an  addition  for  its  carton  depart- 
ment, to  cost  $SO,000  with  machinery. 

The  Detroit  School  Equipment  Co.,  Penobscot  Building, 
Detroit,  has  taken  over  the  former  plant  of  the  Michigan 
Truck  &  Lumber  Co.,  Holly,  Mich.,  for  a  branch  factory  to 
manufacture  desl<s  and  kindred  equipment. 

The  Wood  Products  Co.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  recently 
formed  with  a  paid-in  capital  of  $30,000,  is  perfecting  plans 
for  a  factory  to  manufacture  lamps  and  kindred  specialties. 
Headquarters  have  been  established  at  310  Winter  Street. 
Frank  M.  Curran  is  president,  and  John  Drieborg,  secretary, 
treasurer  and  general  manager. 


St.  Louis 

St.  Louis,  Dec.   24. 

PLANS  are  being  arranged  by  the  Missouri  Marble  Quar- 
ries, Inc.,  St.  Louis,  G.  C.  Breaker,  Boatmen's  Bank  Build- 
ing, head,  for  a  new  plant  in  the  vicinity  of  Rush  Tower,  Mo., 
on  the  Mississippi  River,  with  power  house,  estimated  to  cost 
$150,000,  including  machinery. 

The  Arkansas  Central  Power  Co.,  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  will 
build  a  one-story  addition  to  its  local  power  plant,  25  x  105 
ft.,  with  equipment  estimated  to  cost  $125,000.  Other  ex- 
tensions and  improvements  will  be  made.  C.  J.  Griffith  is 
general  manager. 

The  Tri-Cities  Power  Co.,  Bolivar,  Mo.,  recently  organized, 
will  commence  the  construction  of  a  new  power  house,  with 
transmission  system,  to  cost  approximately  $75,000.  Joseph 
M.   Diel  is  secretary. 

The  Warren  Steel  Castings  Co.,  3400  Maury  Avenue,  St. 
Louis,  has  awarded  a  general  contract  to  the  Edmunds-Lund 
Construction  Co.,  Merchants'  La  Clede  Building,  for  its  pro- 
posed one-story  foundry,  60  x  200  ft.,  at  the  Kingshighway 
and  Fairview  Avenue,  to  cost  about  $65,000.  C.  E.  Raydon  is 
president. 


Manual  training  equipment  will  be  Installed  In  the  throe- 
story  high  school  to  be  erected  on  the  Natural  Bridge  Road 
St  LoulB,  e«Umated  to  cost  $1,500,000,  for  which  foundations 
will  bo  laid  at  once.  The  Board  of  Education,  911  Locust 
Street,  Is  In  charge. 

The  Stlmson  Lumber  Co..  Memphis,  Tenn.,  plans  the  con- 
struction of  a  power  house  at  its  proposed  saw  and  lumber 
mill  on  45  acres,  at  Dumas.  Ark.,  to  cost  about  $125,000. 

The  Common  Council,  Carter,  Okla..  plans  the  installation 
of  electric  pumping  machinery  In  connection  with  a  new 
waterworks  system.  V.  V.  Long  &  Co.,  Colcord  Building, 
Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  are  engineers. 

Bids  will  be  received  by  M.  Peshek,  Jr.,  city  clerk  Okla- 
homa City,  Okla.,  until  Jan.  16,  for  equipment  for  the'  muni- 
cipal waterworks.  Including  gates  and  operating  mechan- 
isms, steel  nashboards  and  mechanisms,  etc..  as  per  plans  on 

The  Stratton-Warren  Hardware  Co..  Memphis,  Tenn..  has 
acquired  the  plant  and  business  of  the  Kidd-Bosslnger  Hard- 
ware Co.,  Little  Rock,  Ark.  Plane  are  under  consideration  for 
expansion  and  the  Installation  of  additional  equipment. 

The  Common  Council,  Stillwater,  Okla.,  plans  the  installa- 
tion of  electric  pumping  machinery  at  Its  new  waterworks, 
for  which  plans  are  being  drawn  by  V.  V.  Long  &  Co  Col- 
cord Building,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  engineers. 

The  Van  Veneer  Co.,  Malvern,  Ark.,  has  plans  for  a  new 
one-story  factory.  100  x  210  ft.  Machinery  will  be  elec- 
trically-operated. The  company  is  in  the  market  for  a  150 
kw.  generator,  motors  and  other  equipment. 

Manual  training  equipment  will  be  installed  in  the  pro- 
posed three-story  high  school  to  be  erected  at  Guthrie,  Okla.. 
estimated  to  cost  $300,000,  for  which  bids  will  soon  be  asked 
on  a  general  contract.  Hawk  &  Parr,  Magnolia  Building, 
Oklahoma  City,   Okla.,   are   architects 


Indiana 

Indianapolis,  Dec.   24. 

FIRE,  Dec.  17,  destroyed  a  portion  of  the  plant  of  the  Lind- 
ley  Box  &  Paper  Co.,  Marion,  Ind.,  with  loss  estimated 
at  $150,000,  including  machinery.  It  will  rebuild  at  once,  in- 
creasing the  size  of  the  former  works.  L.  R.  Lindley  Is 
president. 

Manual  training  equipment  will  be  installed  in  the  new 
two-story  junior  high  and  grade  school  to  be  erected  at 
Marion,  Ind.,  estimated  to  cost  $225,000,  for  which  founda- 
tions will  be  laid  at  once.  Hiram  Elder,  Custer  Building,  is 
architect. 

The  Carmichael  Safety  Gate  Co.,  Indianapolis,  recently 
organized  with  capital  of  $50,000  to  manufacture  patented 
safety  gates  for  railroad  grade  crossings,  has  perfected  ar- 
rangements with  the  Castle  Machine  Co.,  143  Neal  Avenue, 
to  carry  out  initial  production  at  its  shops  and  a  portion  of 
the  works  will  be  given  over  to  this  service.  H.  E.  Car- 
michael is  president  and  Charles  Lutz,  secretary  and  treas- 
urer. 

V.  Miicarek,  Michigan  City,  Ind..  care  of  Ohlgrira  & 
Boonstra,  architects,  is  having  plans  drawn  for  a  new  plant, 
with  main  two-story  and  smaller  adjoining  buildings  to  man- 
ufacture tile  products,  estimated  to  cost  $300,000  with  ma- 
chinery.    A  power  house  will  be  built. 

Fire,  Dec.  17,  destroyed  a  portion  of  the  plant  of  the 
Hinde  &  Dauch  Paper  Co.,  Muncie,  Ind..  manufacturer  of 
corrugated  paper  products,  with  loss  estimated  at  $60,000. 
It  is  planned  to  rebuild.  Headquarters  of  the  company  are 
at  Sandusky.  Ohio. 

Bids  will  be  received  by  the  Board  of  Public  Works.  South 
Bend,  Ind.,  until  Jan.  16.  for  a  turbine  driven  centrifugal 
pumping  unit  and  auxiliary  equipment  for  the  municipal 
water  works,  estimated  to  cost  $30,000  installed.  Plans  and 
specifications  at  the  office  of  the  City  Water  Works. 

The  Indiana  General  Service  Co.,  Marion,  Ind..  is  plan- 
ning for  the  installation  of  generating  and  auxiliary  ma- 
chinery at  its  local  power  plant,  to  replace  the  equipment 
destroyed  by  fire  Dec.  15,  with  loss  estimated  at  $25,000. 

Electric  pumping  equipment  will  be  installed  at  Seymour, 
Ind..  in  connection  with  a  new  sewerage  plant  and  system, 
estimated  to  cost  $240,000.  C.  H.  Hurd,  Indianapolis,  is 
engineer.  The  City  Council.  Charles  L.  Kessler.  mayor,  is 
in  charge. 

W.  L.  Bedford,  Indianapolis,  is  organizing  the  Reliance 
Auto  Shop,  to  establish  a  plant  at  232  Caven  Street,  for  the 
manufacture  of  automobile  bodies. 

The  Terre  Haute  Paper  Co.,  Terre  Haute,  Ind..  operating 
two  paper  mills,  has  acquired  the  former  plant  and  property, 
totaling  35  acres,  of  the  Commercial  Distillery  for  enlarge- 
ments.    W.  G.  Clark  is  general  manager. 
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Canada 

Toronto,  Dec.  24. 

ELAFLAMME.  Mffntmagny,  Que.,  is  establishing  a  factory 
,  for  the  manufacture  of  furniture  and  will  purchase  equip- 
ment for  making  chairs,  wood  products,   etc. 

The  Page-Hersey  Tubes.  Ltd.,  Church  Street,  Toronto, 
contemplates  the  erection  of  nevr  finishing  building,  if  bricli 
and  steel. 

The  Winnipeg  Klectric  Railway  Co.,  Winnipeg,  contem- 
plates construction  of  a  coal  gas  plant,  consisting  of  17 
combination  gas  ovens  of  the  Becker  type  having  a  capacity 
of  C.S  net  tons  of  coal  per  charge,  together  with  producer 
plant  and  coal  and  coke  handling  equipment. 

The  municipality  of  High  River,  Alta.,  contemplates  the 
installation  of  an  additional  75  hp.  electric  unit  and  equip- 
ment for  a  fuel  power  plant.     S.  W.  Salt  is  secretary. 

The  Riverside  Iron  Works,  Calgary,  Alfa.,  has  started 
work  on  the  erection  of  a  plant  to  manufacture  transmission 
equipment,  dredges  for  irrigation  work,  tractors,  etc. 

C.  R.  Tetley,  314  Beaver  Hall  Hill,  Montreal,  is  preparins 
plans  for  a  $2,000,000  silk  factory  to  be  erected  at  Cornwall, 
Ont.,  for  Courtaulds.  Ltd.,  of  Coventry,  England.  The  archi- 
tect will  call  for  tenders  early  next  spring. 

P.  W.  Clarke,  17  St.  James  Street,  Quebec,  has  secured 
forest  concessions  on  Manicougan  River  and  will  build  a 
sawmill  to  cost  $1,000,000.  Construction  will  start  in  the 
spring. 

Hunt  Broth'^rs.  Ltd.,  London,  Ont.,  contemplate  the  erec- 
tion of  a  grain  elevator  at  Point  Edward.  Ont.,  with  capacity 
of  1,000,000  bu. 

■Western  Canada 

The  G.  W.  Murray  Co.,  Ltd.,  Winnipeg,  has  started  work 
on  the  erection  of  a  wood-working  factory  on  Market  Street. 
to  cost  $40,000. 

The  McLean  Shingle  Co.,  Ltd..  New  Westminster.  B.  C. 
is  having  plans  prepared  for  a  shingle  mill  at  Eraser  &  Pitt 
River  Junction,  at  a  cost  of  $60,000. 

The  superintendent  of  lighthouses.  Ketchikan,  Alaska, 
will  receive  bids  until  Jan.  21,  1924,  for  two  internal  com- 
bustion engine-driven   air  compressors. 

The  Alberta  Flour  Mills.  Calgary.  Alta.,  i.=!  asking  for 
complete  equipment  for  a  flour  mill.  V,':  B.  Sittnn  is  pur- 
chasing agent. 

Edward  E.  Phillips  has  purchased  two-acres  on  the  water- 
front, between  Marne  Drive  and  the  Eraser  River  at  Burnaby. 
B.  C,  and  will  erect  a  sawmill  to  cost  $100,000. 


Dale  Machinery  Co.,  Inc.,  Will  Open  Office 

The  Dale  Machinery  Co.,  Inc.,  will  soon  open  offices  at 
308  Machinery  Hall.  549  West  Jackson  Boulevard,  Chicago, 
and  will  handle  a  complete  line  of  machine  tools  in  what  is 
generally  understood  as  Chicago  territory.  James  J.  Dale, 
until  recently  vice-president  in  charge  of  sales  and  director 
of  the  Consolidated  Machine  Tool  Corporation  of  America, 
is  president,  and  C.  M.  Robertson,  manager  the  Chicago 
office  of  the  Consolidated  Machine  Tool  Corporation  of 
America,  has  been  elected  vice-president.  At  the  time  that 
Mr.  Dale,  together  with  the  late  C.  K.  Lassiter  and  W.  H. 
Marshall,  organized  the  Consolidated  Machine  Tool  Corpo- 
ration, the  physical  assets  of  the  Dale  Machinery  Co.  were 
purchased,  but  its  corporate  entity  remained  independent. 
The  Dale  Machinery  Co.  in  1920  succeeded  to  the  business 
of  the  Dale-Brewster  Machinery  Co.,  which  in  turn  in  1916 
took  over  the  business  of  the  Horne-Dale-Brown  Co.,  which 
was  organized  by  Mr.  Dale  and  his  associates  in  March, 
1915.  Mr.  Robertson  joined  the  Dale-Brewster  organization 
in  January.  1918,  and  has  been  with  that  company,  the  Dale 
Machinery  Co.  and  the  Consolidated  Machine  Tool  Corpo- 
ration ever  since.  Prom  1909  to  1918  he  was  associated  with 
tHe  E.  L.  Essley  Machinery  Co.,  Chicago,  and  for  eight  years 
prior  to  that  was  superintendent  of  the  plant  of  the  Colburn 
Machine  Tool  Co.  at  Franklin,  Pa.  Also  actively  interested 
in  the  new  organization  are  F.  C.  Hermann  and  W.  E. 
Bewley,  until  recently  connected  with  the  Chicago  office  ot 
the  Consolidated  Machine  Tool  Corporation.  Mr.  Hermann 
has  been  with  the  Consolidated  company  and  the  Dale 
Machinery  Co.  since  1921.  prior  to  which  he  was  for  one 
year  sales  representative  connected  with  the  Chicago  office 
of  the  Reed-Prentice  Co.,  Worcester,  Mass.  Previous  to  that. 
he  was  for  ten  years  sales  representative  for  Stocker-Rumely- 
Wachs  Co.  and  the  H.  A.  Stocker  Machinery  Co.  at  Chicago. 
His  earlier  experience  was  in  the  machinery  supply  business. 
Mr.  Bewley  has  been  for  four  years  connected  with  the  sales 
department  of  the  Consolidated  company  and  the  Dale 
Machinery  Co.,  and  prior  to  that  was  for  ten  years  identified 
with  Manning,  Maxwell  &  Moore,  Inc. 


Plans  of  New  Companies 

The  John  Robertson  Co.,  Brooklyn,  has  been  incorporated 
with  capital  stock  ot  $500,000  to  manufacture  machinery 
and  parts.  The  company  is  not  in  a  position  to  announce 
its  plans  at  present,  but  it  is  understood  that  preliminary 
negotiations  will  be  cleared  away  by  the  first  of  the  coming 
year.  Present  address  is  in  care  of  L.  A.  Brown,  4  4  Court 
Street. 

The  Vitalock  Co.,  1721  Broadway,  New  York,  has  been 
incorporated  with  $175,000  capital  stock  and  will  manufac- 
ture an  automotive  device.  Its  product  is  now  on  the  market 
in  limited  quantities.    H.  A.  Sharpe  heads  the  company. 

The  Johnson  Motor  Products,  Inc.,  New  York,  has  been 
organized  with  capital  stock  of  $100,000  and  will  assemble 
and  distribute  automotive  equipment.  A  building  has  been 
leased  and  the  company  is  preparing  to  install  equipment. 
The  incorporators  are:  P.  J.  Holdsworth,  E.  Griffin  and  E. 
P.  Morse.  Jr.    Address  care  of  L.  J.  Elias,  40  Wall  Street. 

The  Auto  Carbonfoe  Device  Corporation,  153  West  Sixtj'- 
fourth  Street,  New  York,  recently  incorporated  with  $60,000 
capital,  is  manufacturing  an  automotive  device  and,  while 
part  production  is  being  done  by  a  New  York  manufacturer, 
it  is  likely  that  other  work  will  be  placed  later.  Harry 
F.   Flugge   is   president  and   treasurer. 

The  Super-Ear  Corporation,  41  Union  Square,  New  York, 
recently  incorporated  with  capital  of  $100,000  to  manufac- 
ture acoustic  devices,  is  having  dies  made  and  will  start 
production  as  soon  as  these  are  installed.  L.  S.  Scher  heads 
the  company. 

The  National  Safety  Oil  Burner  Corporation.  53  Park 
Place,  New  York,  has  been  organized  under  Delaware  laws 
with  capital  stock  of  $50,000  to  manufacture  oil  burners  for 
industrial  and  domestic  use.  Plans  are  not  definite,  but  in 
case  the  company  does  its  own  manufacturing  it  will  likely 
locate  in  Bridgeport.  Conn.,  or  Jersey  City.  N.  J.  Mark  de 
Lisser.  Styles  Bennett  and  Bert  Seabolt  are  the  principals. 

The  Fleischman  Mfg.  Co.,  2695  Nostrand  Avenue,  Brook- 
lyn, has  been  organized  with  nominal  capital  to  take  over 
an  established  business  in  the  manufacture  of  screens  and 
kindred  wire  products.  Additional  capital  has  been  taken 
into  the  company  and  small  expansion  may  be  undertaken 
later.  S.  and  B.  Fleischman  and  B.  Kwitken  are  the  prin- 
cipals. 

J.  B.  Ferguson,  Inc.,  New  York,  has  been  incorporated 
with  $10,000  capital  stock  and  is  manufacturing  radio  equip- 
ment. Its  factory  at  80  Beaver  Street  is  now  in  operation. 
J.   B.   Ferguson,   29  Broadway,   heads   the  company. 

R.  F.  Rice,  Inc.,  care  of  M.  G.  Palliser,  1  Liberty  Street, 
New  York,  incorporated  with  $15,000  capital  stock,  will  act 
as  distributor  of  engines,  motors  and  kindred  products. 

The  Glide-Feinberg  Fibre  Box  Corporation.  New  York, 
incorporated  with  capital  stock  of  $50,000,  will  manufacture 
fibre  containers.  Address  care  of  Kleiner  &  Britwitz,  299 
Broadway. 

The  Davis  Keyseater  Co.,  255  Mill  Street.  Rochester. 
N.  Y.,  has  been  organized  to  acquire  that  part  of  the  Davis 
Machine  Tool  Co.,  Inc.,  Rochester,  which  pertains  to  keyseat- 
ing  machines,    in  which  the   new  company   will  specialize. 

The  Concrete  Block  Machine  Co.,  Green  and  Columbia 
Streets,  Newark,  N.  J.,  has  been  organized  with  capital  stock 
of  1000  shares,  no  par  value  stock,  and  will  manufacture  a 
machine  which  makes  four-ways-interlocking  blocks  used 
for  construction.  The  company  takes  over  a  partnership 
that  has  existed  a  considerable  period,  hence  full  equipment 
is  available  for  immediate  production.  P.  W.  Wittemann 
heads  the  company. 

The  General  Metal  Recovery  Co..  Denver,  has  been  or- 
ganized with  capital  of  1500  shares  of  stock  to  manufacture 
metals.  It  is  in  the  preliminary  stages  of  organization  and 
will  have  definite  plans  in  the  early  part  of  1924.  Present 
address  is  in  care  of  H.  D.  Vaugh,  538  United  States  National 
Bank    Building. 

The  Chism  Mail  Box  Co.,  2511  Union  Central  Building, 
Cincinnati,  has  been  organized  with  $100,000  capital  stock  to 
manufacture  apartment  mail  boxes.  Manufacturing  will  be 
done  by  the  Edwards  Mfg.  Co.,  Cincinnati.  L.  W.  Chism  is 
president. 

The  Baker  Reduction  Gear  Co..  10228  Woodward  Avenue, 
Detroit,  has  been  organized  with  capital  stock  of  $10,000  to 
manufacture  automotive  products,  which  are  now  being  man- 
ufactured under  contract.  Earl  Howe  heads  the  company. 

The  Stevens  Mfg.  Co.,  8  Merrimack  Street,  Lowell,  Mass., 
has  been  organized  with  capital  stock  of  $25,000  to  manu- 
facture shock  absorbers.  Its  affairs  are  still  in  the  experi- 
mental stage.    John  K.   Stevens  heads  the  company. 

The  Keystone  Forging  Co.,  Northumberland,  Pa.,  has 
been  organized  as  a  consolidation  of  the  company  by  that 
name   and  the  M.  F.   Ford  Mfg.   Co.    The  net  worth  of  the 
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consolidation  is  approximately  $400,000.  About  7D.000  sq.  ft. 
of  floor  space  are  available.  Plant  Improvement  has  been 
completed  and  new  machinery  Installed  for  manufacturing 
standard  automotive  forglngs.  The  oincers  of  the  company 
are  A.  I.  Spiro,  president,  and  J.  J.  Axlirod,  vice-president 
and  general  manager.  Offices  are  maintained  In  Detroit 
at  the  General  Motors  Building,  In  New  York  at  347  Fifth 
Avenue  and  in  San  Francisco  at  52S  Mills  Building. 

The  Metal  Hose  &  Tubing  Co.,  recently  incorporated  with 
$65,000  capital,  in  St.  Louis,  is  a  branch  of  the  company  by 
that  name  at  Raymond  and  Tlllary  Streets,  Brooklyn.  All 
manufacturing  will  be  done  at  the  Brooklyn  plant.  Address 
ot  the  St.  Louis  office  Is  1621  Pine  Street.  R.  S.  Westcott  Is 
treasurer. 

The  Antenna  Insulator  Co.,  15  Bagley  Street,  Pawtucket, 
R.  I.,  has  been  organized  to  manufacture  weatherproof  In- 
sulators. The  company  is  now  machining  insulators  for  the 
Continental  Fibre  Co.,  Newark,  Dei.    L.  H.  Bean  is  president. 

The  Ruthe  Mfg  Co.,  109  Bank  Street,  Newark,  N.  J., 
has  been  organized  to  manufacture  tool  chests,  having  an 
equipped  factory  now  in  operation. 

The  Bassett  Battery  Co.;  Inc.,  43  Howe  Street,  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  has  been  organized  to  manufacture  battery 
cases  and  to  operate  a  service  station.  G.  F.  Lacy  heads 
the  company. 

The  Central  Sanitary  Mfg.  Co.,  organized  with  capital 
stock  of  $40,000.  has  taken  over  the  business  and  equipment 
of  the  Sergeant-Denning  Co.,  Mexia,  Tex.,  and  will  manufac- 
ture plumbing  supplies  on  a  small  scale.  J.  F.  Denning  is 
president. 

The  McNamara  Steel  Development  Co.,  1405-77  West 
Washington  Street,  Chicago,  has  been  organized  with  capital 
stock  of  $250,000  to  manufacture  oil  well  drilling  bits, 
holders,  mining  bits  and  steel  specialties.  The  principals  of 
the  company  have  been  working  in  this  direction  for  the  last 
seven  years.  Work  is  bing  done  by  contract.  Allan  Miller  is 
secretary-treasurer. 

The  Service  Maid  Corporation,  308  North  Michigan  Ave- 
nue, Chicago  has  been  organized  to  manufacture  dishwash- 
ing machinery.  It  is  having  Its  machines  built  under  con- 
tract. The  company  plans  to  have  a  plant  of  its  own, 
complete  for  operation,  within  six  months.  T.  C.  Hicks 
heads  the  company. 

The  Key  Safe  Mfg.  Co.,  care  of  the  Berg  Mfg.  Co.,  Mil- 
waukee, recently  organized  with  $75,000  capital  stock,  is 
taking  over  a  plant  in  operation  for  several  years,  fully 
equipped  and  ready  for  production.  Materials  used  are 
malleable  iron  and  bronze  brass. 

The  Hold-Mar  Vacuum  Piston  Co.,  Inc.,  Room  201, 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Building,  Newark,  N'.  J.,  recently  or- 
ganized, is  now  manufacturing  vacuum  chambers.  Casting 
and  machining  will  be  done  by  contract  for  a  short  time, 
after  which  the  company  purposes  to  build  its  own  plant 
and  install  machinery.    W.  E.  Holder  is  president. 

The  Atlas  Aluminate  Cement  Co.,  25  Broadway.  New 
York,  recently  organized  with  capital  of  1500  shares,  no  par 
value  stock,  is  making  a  thorough  investigation  of  aluminate 
cement  with  the  expectation  of  manufacturing  the  product 
In  the  course  of  a  few  months.  C.  R.  Hulsart  heads  the 
company. 


and  was  organized  In  1919  by  Frank  J.  Moran  and  Howard 
Wessel.  The  company  Is  understood  to  have  no  liabilities. 
Included  In  Its  assets  is  a  plant  In  Winchester,  with  equipment. 

Albert  T.  Slmonds,  president  Slmonds  Saw  &  Steel  Co., 
Pltohburg,  Mass.,  Is  again  offering  prizes  for  pupils  of  schools 
below  the  college  grade.  The  subject  of  the  new  prizes  is  to 
be  "Sharing  Our  National  Income."  The  (Irst  prize  is  $500, 
the  second  prize  $300,  and  seven  other  prizes  are  of  $100 
each.  Full  particulars  can  be  obtained  by  addressing  the 
company. 

Liquidation  of  the  affairs  of  the  Hercules  Steel  Casting 
Co.  ot  Milwaukee,  placed  In  the  hands  of  a  receiver  several 
months  ago,  has  progressed  to  the  point  where  disposition 
ot  the  property  and  other  assets  Is  to  be  made  at  once  by 
Edward  L.  Cullen.  receiver,  with  offices  at  the  works,  871-881 
Robinson  Avenue,  Milwaukee.  Bids  are  now  being  received 
until  Jan.  21,  at  B  p.  m.  The  property  consists  of  2V4  acres, 
a  foundry,  60  x  260  ft.,  with  a  10-ton  Vom  Baur  tilting 
electric  furnace,   core  ovens,  cranes,   flasks,   torches,  etc. 
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Sale  of  the  Anderson  Foundry  &  Machine  Co..  Anderson. 
Ind.,  one  of  the  R.  L.  Dollings  subsidiaries  now  in  the  hands 
of  the  receivers,  to  a  new  corporation  has  been  authorized 
by  the  court  on  a  petition  of  Winfield  T.  Durbin.  receiver  of 
the  Anderson  company.  The  receiver  has  been  instructed  to 
receive  sealed  bids  for  not  less  than  the  invoice  of  the  assets, 
$616,000.  Bert  McBride  of  Indianapolis  is  receiver  of  the 
R.  L.  Dollings  Co.  in  Indiana.  R.  B.  White  ot  Anderson, 
sales  manager  of  the  Anderson  company  for  more  than  four 
years,  and  associate.?,  have  made  a  proposition  for  the 
organization  of  the  new  company  and  the  operation  of  the 
business.  The  new  corporation,  under  the  agreement  of  a 
Joint  committee,  will  have  a  capital  stock  probably  of 
$1,800,000  of  which  $1,200,000  will  be  a  common  stock  issue 
and  the  remainder  preferred.  There  will  also  be  an  issue 
ot  bonds  for  $350,000  probably  to  provide  working  capital, 
bear  the  expense  of  the  reorganization  and  for  other  needs. 
E.  S.  Gorrell,  of  Boston,  has  been  appointed  vice-president 
ot  the  Nordyke  &  Marmon  Co.,  Indianapolis,  to  succeed 
Frederick  E.  Moskovics,  who  resigned  some  time  ago  to  give 
his  attention  to  private  interests.  Mr.  Moskovics  was  recent- 
ly appointed  receiver  for  the  Stevenson  Gear  Company, 
Indianapolis. 

The  plant  ot  the  Mosel  Mfg.  Co.,  Berlin,  Conn.,  steel 
products,  has  been  closed  by  order  ot  the  directors  and  the 
company  is  going  out  of  business.  It  has  an  authorized 
capitalization  of   $100,000.    about  half  of  which  was   paid   in. 


Industrial  Finance 

stockholders  ot  the  Superior  Steel  Corporation,  Pittsburgh, 
at  a  meeting  held  at  Richmond,  Va.,  Dec.  10,  approved  a 
propo.sal  of  the  directors  for  the  sale  of  40,000  unissued 
shares  ot  common  stock.  These  shares  are  to  be  sold  to  a 
syndicate  composed  of  the  present  management  ot  the  cor- 
poration headed  by  James  H.  Hammond,  chairman  ot  the 
board  of  directors.  Proceeds  from  the  sale  of  the  stock  will 
be  used  to  retire  both  classes  of  preferred  stock  at  $115  and 
accrued  dividends.  Stockholders  will  be  asked  at  a  meeting 
to  be  held  Feb.  15,  1924,  to  approve  an  issue  ot  $2,750,000 
first  mortgage  6  per  cent,  15-year  sinking  fund  bonds. 

Report  ot  the  Canadian  Car  &  Foundry  Co.,  Ltd.,  tor  the 
year  ended  Sept.  30,  shows  net  Income  of  $1,427,573,  against 
a  deflcit  of  $586,632  in  1922. 

Although  details  are  lacking,  announcement  Is  made  that 
arrangements  have  been  completed  with  banks,  whereby  the 
Wlckwire-Spencer  Steel  Corporation  will  be  provided  sufficient 
funds  to  care  for  working  capital  needs. 

Stockholders  of  the  Superior  Steel  Corporation  have  ap- 
proved the  sale  of  40.000  common  shares  to  a  syndicate 
at  $30  a  share,  the  proceeds,  together  with  other  financing, 
to  be  used  to  retire  on  Feb.  15,  next,  the  32.500  shares  of 
preferred  stock  outstanding  at  $115  and  accrued  dividends. 
Another  stockholders'  meeting  has  been  called  for  Feb.  15 
to    vote   on   the   directors'    recommendation    to   sell    $1,750,000 

6  per  cent  first  mortgage  bonds  which,    if  passed  will   make 
outstanding  $2,750,000  in  bonds  and  100.000  conrimon  shares. 

An  arrangement  has  been  reached  between  the  Bridgeport 
Brass  Co..  Bridgeport.  Conn.,  and  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment ot  Justice,  whereby  the  former  has  turned  over  $400,000 
to  the  Government  in  settlement  of  claims  made  by  the  war 
department  that  the  company  had  been  overpaid  $700,000  on 
ordnance   contracts 

A  preliminary  certificate  of  dissolution  has  been  filed 
by  the  Middlesex  Machine  Co.,  Inc.,  Hartford,  Conn.  Claims 
may  be  sent  to  W.  I.  Charter.  E.  Y.  Judd  arid  John  F. 
Forward,  a  majority  of  the  directors. 

The  Gulf  States  Steel  Co.  has  purchased  approximately 
75  per  cent  of  the  6  per  cent  second  preferred  stock  out- 
standing at  the  close  ot  1922,  leaving  $15,000  still  outstand- 
ing.    In    addition,    the    company    has    outstanding    $2,000,000 

7  per  cent  first  preferred   stock  and   112,120   shares  of  com- 
mon.   It  has  no  funded  debt. 

Plans  are  in  progress  to  increase  the  authorized  common 
stock  of  the  Laconia  Car  Co.,  Laconia,  N.  H.,  from  10,000 
to  65.000  shares  ot  no  par  value.  In  lieu  of  the  accumulation 
ot  unpaid  dividends  on  the  preferred  stock,  10,000  of  the 
new  common  shares  will  be  given  preferred  stockholders.  At 
the  same  time  the  preferred  stock  will  become  convertible 
into  common  stock  on  a  basis  ot  4^  shares  ot  common  for 
each  share  ot  preferred. 

Directors  of  the  Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Co.  have  de- 
clared a  quarterly  dividend  of  $1.25  per  share  on  common 
stock  and  $1.75  on  preferred.  The  common  dividend  is 
unchanged  from  the  previous  payment  and  will  bring  the 
total  distribution  this  year  on  the  common  stock  to  $4.75 
per  share. 

Net  income  of  the  Penn  Seaboard  Steel  Corporation  tor 
the  ten  months  ended  Oct.  31.  after  all  charges,  was  $27,497. 
Profit  and  loss  surplus  as  of  that  date  was  $3,228,289,  com- 
pared with  $4,000,541  on  Jan.  1.  Current  assets  ot  $2,325,179 
were  shown,  against  current  liabilities  of  $1,538,643. 

A  B  McCall  of  Kenosha.  Wis.,  has  been  appointed  trustee 
ot  the  bankrupt  estate  ot  the  K.  &  F.  Mfg.  Co.,  Kenosha, 
manufacturer  of  tools,  dies,  jigs  and  metal  products.  H.  G. 
Maddock  has  served  as  receiver  since  involuntary  proceedings 
were  Instituted  in  September.  Mr.  McCall  served  as  trustee 
of  the  Winther  Motors,  Inc.,   Kenosha. 


Current  Metal  Prices 

On  Small  Lots,  Delivered  from  Merchants'  Stocks,  New  York  City 


The  following  quotations  are  made  by  New  York 
City  warehouses. 

As  there  are  many  consumers  whose  requirements 
are  not  sufRciently  heavy  to  warrant  their  placing  or- 
ders with  manufacturers  for  shipments  in  carload  lots 
from  mills,  these  prices  are  given  for  their  convenience. 


On  a  number  of  items  the  base  price  only  is  given, 
it  being  impossible  to  name  every  size. 

The  wholesale  prices  at  which  large  lots  are  sold 
by  manufacturers  for  direct  shipment  from  mills  are 
given  in  the  market  reports  appearing  in  a  preceding 
part  of  The  Iron  Age  under  the  general  heading  of 
"Iron  and  Steel  Markets"  and  "Non-Ferrous  Metals." 


Iron    and    Soft    Steel    Bars    and    Shapes 

Bars: 

Refined  iron  bars,  base  price 3.54c. 

Swedish  charcoal  iron  bars,  base 7.00c.  to  7.25c. 

Soft  steel  bars,  base  price  3.54c. 

Hoops,  base  price  5.19e. 

Bands,  base  price   4.39c. 

Beams  and  channels,  angles  and  tees,  3  in.  x  % 

in.  and  larger,  base   3.64c. 

Channels,   angles   and  tees   under  3   in.   x    V4    in., 

base    3.54c. 

Merchant   Steel 

Per  Lb. 
Tire,  iy2   x  V2   in.  and  larger   3.60c. 

(Smooth  finish,  1  to  2%  x  %  in.  and  larger) .  .4.10c. 

Toe-calk,  %  x  %  in.  and  larger 4.60c. 

Cold-rolled  strip,  soft  and  quarter  hard.  .7.50c.  to  8.50c. 

Open-hearth,  spring  steel   4.50c.  to  7.50c. 

Shafting  and  Screw  Stock: 

Rounds    4.40c.  to  4.65c. 

Squares,   flats   and  hex 4.90c.  to  5.15c. 

Standard  tool  steel,  base  price 15.00c. 

Extra  tool  steel 18.00c. 

Special  tool  steel   23.00c. 

High  speed  steel,  18  per  cent  tungsten 75c.  to  80c. 


Tank   Plates— Steel 


Brass    Sheet,    Rod,   Tnbe    and   Wire 

BASE   PRICB 

High  brass  sheet    17%c.  to  18%c. 

High  brass  wire   18%c.  to  19^c. 

Brass  rods   15y2C.  to  16%c. 

Brass  tube,  brazed    25%c.  to  27^c. 

Brass  tube,  seamless   22     c.  to  23     c. 

Copper  tube,  seamless   23%c.  to  24%c. 

Copper   Sheets 

Sheet  copper,  hot  rolled,  21c.  per  lb.  base. 
Cold  rolled,  14  oz.  and  heavier,  3c.  per  lb.  advance 
over  hot  rolled. 

Tin   Plates 


Bright  Tin 

Col«e — 14  X 

"Pr,,.^ 

Second* 

Grade 

Grade 

80  lb. 

.$6.55 

$6.30 

Charcoal 

90  lb. 

.   6.65 

6.40 

14x20 

14x20 

100  lb. 

.   6.75 

6.50 

IC. 

.$12.55 

$10.70 

IC. 

.   7.00 

6.75 

IX. 

.   13.95 

12.55 

IX. 

.   8.25 

8.00 

IXX. 

.   15.55 

13.75 

IXX. 

.   9.50 

9.25 

IXXX. 

.   17.10 

15.30 

IXXX. 

.10.75 

10.50 

IXXXX. 

.   18.85 

16.80 

IXXXX. 

.12.00 

10.75 

in.  and  heavier 


Terne  Plates 

8  lb.  coating,  14  x  20 

100   lb $7.00  to  $8.00 

IC    7.25  to     8.25 

IX   8.25  to     8.75 

Fire  door  stock   9.00  to  10.00 


Blt^e   Annealed  Per  Lb. 

No.   10    4.34c. 

No.   12    4.39c. 

No.   14   4.44c. 

No.   16    4.54c. 


Blued  Stove 

Pipe  Sheet 

Per  Lb. 


5.10c. 
5.15c. 
5.25c. 


Box  Annealed — Black 
Soft  steel 
C.  R.,  One  Pass 
Per  Lb. 

Nos.  18  to  20 4.40c.  to  4.70c. 

Nos.  22  and  24 4.45c.  to  4.85c. 

No.  26 4.50c.  to  4.90c. 

No.  28 4.60c.  to  5.00c. 

No.  30 4.80c.  to  5.20c.  

No.  28  and  lighter,  36  in.  wide,  20c.  higher. 

Galvanized  Per  Lb. 

No.  14 4.70c.  to  5.10c. 

No.  16 4.85c.  to  5.25c. 

Nos.  18  and  20 5.00c.  to  5.40c. 

Nos.  22  and  24   5.15c.  to  5.55c. 

No.  26 5.30c.  to  5.70c. 

No.  27 5.45c.  to  5.85c. 

No.  28 5.60c.  to  6.00c. 

No.  30 6.05c.  to  6.45c. 

No.  28  and  lighter,  36  in.  wide,  20c.  higher. 

Welded  Pipe 


Standard  Steel 

Wrought  Iron 

Black 

Galv. 

Black 

Galv. 

H  in.  Butt...  -^1 

—24 

%   in.  Butt. . .  —  4 

+19 

%  in.  Butt...  —46 

—32 

%   in.  Butt...  —11 

+  9 

1-3  in.  Butt..  --48 

—34 

1-1  Vz  in.  Butt.  —14 

+  fi 

2%-6  in.  Lap.  —44 

—30 

2    in.    Lap....   —  5 

+14 

7-8   in.    Lap..  —41 

—11 

2%-6  in.  Lap.  —  9 

+  9 

*-12  in.  Lap..  —34 

—  6 

7-12  in.  Lap..  —  3 

+16 

Steel   Wire 

Babb  Pricb*  on  No.  9  Gaoe  and  Coaksbr  Per  Lb. 

Bright  basic   4.75c.  to  5.00c. 

Annealed   soft    4.75c.  to  5.00c. 

Galvanized    annealed    5.40c.  to  5.65c. 

Coppered   basic    B.40c.  to  5.65c. 

Tinned  soft  Bessemer   6.40c.  to  6.65c. 

•Regular  extras  for  lighter  gage. 


Straits  pig   50c. 

Bar   58c.  to  60c. 

Copper 

Lake   ingot    15%c. 

Electrolytic    15%c. 

Casting   14»4c. 

Spelter   and   Sbeet  Zinc 

Western    spelter    7%c. 

Sheet  zinc.  No.  9  base,  casks 10%c.  open  lie. 

Lead   and   Solder* 

American  pig  lead 8?ic.  to  9c. 

Bar  lead    10%c.  to  12c. 

Solder  %  and  %  guaranteed 34?4c. 

No.  1  solder  32%c. 

Refined  solder   28%c. 

•Prices  of  solder  indicated  by  private  brand  vary  accord- 
ing to  comix>sitIon. 

Babbitt  Metal 

Best  grade,  per  lb 75c.  to  90c. 

Commercial  grade,  per  lb 35c.  to  60c. 

Grade  D,  per  lb 25c.  to  35c. 

Antimony 

Asiatic liy2C.  to  12%c. 

Alnmlnnm 

No.  1  aluminum  (guaranteed  over  99  per  cent 
pure),  in  ingots  for  remelting,  per  lb 36c. 

Old  Metals 

The  market  continues  quiet  and  sluggish.     Dealers' 
buying  prices  are  nominally  as  follows: 

Cent« 
Per  Lb. 

Copper,  heavy  crucible  11.00 

Copper,  heavy  wire  10.25 

Copper,  light  bottoms 9.00 

Brass,  heavy 6.00 

Brass,  light 5.00 

Heavy  machine  composition   9.00 

No.  1  yellow  brass  turnings   6.25 

No.  1  red  brass  or  composition  turnings 8.00 

Lead,  heavy    6.25 

Lead,    tea    5.25 

Zinc    4.00 

Cast  aluminum   16.00 

Sheet  aluminum    16.00 
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Did  You  Ever  Wonder  Why 

Better  Makes  of  Steam  Hammers 
Look  So  Much  Alike? 


As  far  as  we  know,  Bement  Ham- 
mers were  the  first  steam  ham- 
mers developed  in  this  country.  Their 
particular  fitness  for  the  work  they 
were  to  do  was  quickly  recognized 
and  in  the  many  years  they  have  been 
built,  their  design  has  received  the 
frequent  compliment  of  being  copied 
both  at  home  and  abroad. 

Where  Bements  Are  Different 

There  are  a  few  features  though  that 
still  distinguish  Bement  Hammers  and 
mark  them  as  pioneers  in  meeting 
modern  forge  shop  requirements.  For 
one  thing,  Bement  Hammers  are  re- 
markably  free   from  breakdowns. 

The  bugbear  to  forge  shop  men  of  a 
bent  or  broken  piston  rod  is  prevent- 
ed in  our  design  by  a  combination  of 
extra    heavy    and    accurately    fit 
frame     and     rod    together    with 
truly   parallel  ram   guides. 

Insurance  against  cylinder  breakage 
is  doubly  provided  for;  a  bumper 
spring  in  the  safety  cover  at  top  of 
the  cylinder  arrests  the  upward 
flight  of  the  piston  should  the  rod 
ever  break  or  work  loose  from  the 
ram — it  happens  sometimes  and 
wrecks  other  makes  of  hammers. 
Another  set  of  spring  buffers  under 
the  cylinder  act  as  added  protection 
against  overtravel  of  ram  that  care- 
less handling  is  apt  to  cause. 

Other  Steam  Hammers  may  look 
like  Bements  but  the  test  of  actual 
service  shows  up  their  differences. 
Buy  a  Bement  and  keep  your  ham- 
mer gang  busy   all  the  time. 


NILES  -  BEMENT  -  POND     CO. 


f 


A  SIZE  FOR  EVERY 
REQUIREMENT 

Bement  Hammers  are 
built  in  a  wide  variety  of 
types — single  frame  Forge 
Hammers  from  250  to 
4000  lbs.;  double  frame 
Forge  Hammers  from 
1300  to  24,000  lbs.;  Steam 
Drop  Hammers  from  600 
to  12,000  lbs.;  and  Steam 
Tilting  Hammers  from 
300  to  1500  lbs. 


BEMENT  HAMMERS 
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Noted  for  Their  Speed  and  Endurance 

The  Cadillac  Motor  Car  Company,  Detroit,  Michi- 
gan, installed  a  large  number  of  CINCINNATI  upright 
drilling  machines  for  drilling,  reaming,  counter-boring 
and  tapping  its  four-cylinder  motors,  and  liked  them 
so  well  that  we  were  given  the  order  for  such  addi- 
tional tools  as  were  required  when  the  company  intro- 
duced its  eight-cylinder  motor  some  years  later. 

It  is  a  delight  to  watch  the  operators  manipulate  them. 
They  withdraw  the  drill  and  change  feeds  simultane- 
ously— with  the  same  hand — and  so  quickly  that  none 
but  a  keen-eyed  observer  can  detect  the  double  per- 
formance. The  feeds  in  the  21  inch  machine  illus- 
trated are  6,  9,  13,  18,  27  and  39  thousandths  per 
revolution,  while  it  has  16  speeds,  ranging  from  38  to 
534  r.p.m.,  of  which  11  are  suitable  for  drilling  holes 
of  3  inches  and  under.  The  efficiency  of  the  tool  is 
truly  remarkable  and  no  plant  can  attain  maximum 
output  without  it. 

The  Cincinnati  certainly  circumvents  climbing  costs 

The  Cincinnati  Bickford  Tool  Co. 

Oakley,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


FOUNDED    1874i 


COMPLETE  LINE  OF  8  INCH 
TO  50  INCH  SWING 

With   or   Without   Tapping  Attachment 

Upright  DRILLS 

Horizontal  DRILLS 

Gang  DRILLS 


Convenience  of 
Operation 
Accuracy 
Strength 


W.  F.  &  John 
BARNES  CO. 

69  Ruby  Street 

Rockford,  lU. 

U.  S.  A. 


BARNES  DRILLS 


Champion    22    Inch    Back    Geared 
Power   Drill 


Has  Eight 
Speeds 


Especially    designed 
cylinders. 

Equal  in  many  respects  to  a  25-inch  drill. 
MANUFACTURED     BY 

Champion    Blower    &    Forge    Company 

Lancaster,  Pa. 
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Self-Oiled  and 
All-Geared  Drills 

These  drills  have  great 
power,  speed  and  produc- 
tive   capacity. 

The  absence  of  cone  or 
inherent  belts  means  de- 
pendable action.  The  self- 
oilmg  feature  insures 
lonRer  drill  life  and  a 
hagher  production  figure. 
Investigate— Send  for 
Catalog     -r- 

BARNES  DRILL  CO. 

Incorporated  1907 

815-831    Chestnut  Street 

ROCKJORD,     ILL.,    U.    S.     A. 


Theoretically 

CORRECT 

DRILL  POINTS 

automatically  forined  on  the 
OLIVER  OF  ADRIAN 

DRILLPOINTER 

produce  2  to  5  times  as  many 
holes  per  grind, 
Kednce    thrust   nearly    iO%    and 
wiU   INCREASE    DRILL   PRO- 
DUCTION 25%. 


(Niver   Instnnnent   Co. 


"SUPERIOR"  DRIIXS 


A  DrUUng  Ma- 
chine is  no  better 
than  its  bearings 
and  alignment. 
The  bearings  of 
this  drill  are  ma- 
chined from  the 
beet  grade  of 
bronze  bearing 
metal    obtainable. 

W  e  guarantee 
the  alignment  to 
dhow  no  more 
than  .001  inch  er- 
ror   in    12    inches. 


And   There'*  a  Lot  of  Information  in  a  Booklet 
That  We  WUl  Gladly  Give  to  You.     A»k  t/.. 

SUPERIOR 
MACfflNE  TOOL  CO. 

KOKOMO,  IND.,  U.  S.  A. 


OUR  CATALOG 

illustrates  and  explains  in  detail 

WESTERN       RADIAL       DRILLS 
KNOWLEDGE  SAVES  MONEY 


DRILLING 

MACHINERY 

FULL    BALL    BEARING                                           | 

HIGH-SPEED 

AND  HEAVY-DUTY 

ONE    TO 

SIX    SPINDLES 

HIGH-SPEED    AND 

HEAVY-DUTY    TAPPERS 

Leland-Gifford  Co. 

Worcester,  Mass. 

- 

Finish    Your    Job    in 
One  Set-Up 

This  is  possible  with  the 

Turner 

lURRET 

Designed  to  complete  a  se- 
ries of  operations  without 
shifting  the  work  or  chang- 
ing tools.  Reduces  cost. 
Increases  output.  Write  tot 
particidars. 

Turner  Machine  Co. 

Danbury,    Conn.,   U.  S.  A. 


• 


TTie  Nationjil 
Automatic  Tool  Co. 

RICHMOND,  IND. 

Largest  Exclusive  manufacturers 
Multi-Drillers  and  Multi-Tappers 


Write     fop     full 


iformatlon. 


BACK  GEARED 

Thi»    20-lnch    back    geared,    vertical    drill 
has   a    capacity  of    1  V*.     inches. 

Rigid,    accurate,    this    drill    is    not    only    a 
big  producer,   but   a   machine   for   fina  work. 

Write    for    circular. 
Royersford    Foundry    &    Mackine    Co. 
101  Main  St. 


The    Greaves-Klasmar 


Heavy  Duty  Lathes 

that  will  produce  to  the 
closest  precision  limits 
and  stand  up  to  severe 
service  conditions. 

Get   the   catalog   and  see 

why. 
1    Co.,    Cincinnati,    Ohio 


CINCINNATI    ACME 

Turret  Machinery 


THE  ACME 

MACHINE     TOOL    CO. 

Cincinnati,    Ohio 
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Write  for  this 

BULLETIN 


This  Bulletin,  "Lathe  Work,"  illustrates 
and  describes  52  practical  lathe  jobs,  show- 
ing the  proper  method  of  machining  each 
job.  It  will  be  sent  free  on  request.  Write 
for  it  today. 


Over  30,000  users    attest   to   the    per- 
formance, accuracy  and  dependabiliti' 
of    SOUTH    BEND    LATHES.      If 
you     are    interested    in    this    great 
lathe    value,    ask    for   Catalog   No. 
83  when  you  write  for  the  bulletin. 

SOUTH  BEND  LATHE 
WORKS 


"■A,f 


•^Oft, 


South  Bend  lATHES 


"LEHMANN  LATHES" 

TWO   TVPES— 3    Step    Cone,    Double   Back    Geared    ind 
Geared     Head— Single    Pulley    and     Direct    Motor     Drive 

Five  Sizes— i6/i8^"-i8/2oJ4"-2o/22"-22/24i/^"- 
24/27J4"  Swing 

A  Clutch  that  Needs 
No  Adjustment 

This  clutch  gives  forward,  reverse  or  brake 
control  to  the  spindle.  It  operates  through 
hehcal  spur  gears,  the  side  thrust  of  which 
provides  enough  contact  pressure  to  always 
pull  a  little  more  than  the  load  imposed. 

This  is  but  one  of  the  many  important  fea- 
tures of  Lehmann  Lathes.  Our  catalog 
gives  complete  details — write  for  it. 

LEHMANN   MACHINE   COMPANY 

3566    Chouteau    Ave.,    ST.   LOUIS,   MO 


Extension    Bed    Gap    Lathe 
(Gap  open)  22/40" 

,28/48" 


ally  no   limit    withii 
s   type  of  Gap   Lathe. 

Jathe   ready    for   any 
specially  adapted  for 
„     ,  .  .   Public  Service   Corporations,    Shipbuild- 

ing, Machine  Tool   Shops,  Oil  Refineries.  Sugar  Refineries  and  all 
large    shops    for    repair    work. 

Let    Us    Send    You    a    List    of    Users. 

THE  RAHN-LARMON  CO.,     ^"^STo^" 


TURRET  MACHINERY 

All  Types  and  Sizes 

DRESES    MACH.    TOOL    CO. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 


WOFiCESTER 


Mass..  USA. 


LATHES 

PLANERS 


DRILLS 


GISHOLT  PRODUCTS 

Turret   Lathes  Tool    Post    Tool    Holders 

Automatic    Turret    Lathes  Reamers     (SoUd-Adjustable) 

Vertical   Borini   Mills  Borin«    Bars 

Horiiontal_Boring    Mills  Periodograph   (Time  Recorder) 


GISHOLT  MACHINE  CO. 


MADISON,  WIS. 


€I)MS€I)ILII»ATE 


TiC'C'L  lOQ'lK'OffjarBOi. 


OeMnl  Offle© — Ro(Ae*i*i.   N«w  York 
BBTT9     MACHINB     WORKS — COLBURN     MACHINE     TOOL     WOl 

Hnxsa    *    JONxs    works— modern    tow 

MACHINE  TOOL  WORKS 
IHitilM    asia    OtUm 
Clilran    CI«reUn<    Ditrall    Nm  Tort     PkllMklpkls     PltUborgk 
Sue  Our  Dmbl.  P»t«  AJ  -      —        -  .   _    .    .. 
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Model  L  Gridley  S.  S. 


Construction  first — 
your  costs  depend  on  it 

The  kind  of  tool  support  you  see 
in  the  5^"  Model  L  Gridley  Turret 
Lathe  above  is  responsible  for  the 
heavy  forming,  boring  and  counterbiir- 
ing  operations  shown  on  the  diagr^.n 
of  this  steel  job. 

And  the  standardization  of  tools  for 
both  roughing  and  fine  finishing  en- 
ables you  to  change  from  one  job  to 
another  on  the  shorter  runs  without 
excessive  expense  of  equipment  or 
time. 

After  all  it's  the  quantity  per  hour 
that  measures  the  cost  per  piece.  It 
costs  you  nothing  to  find  out  how  many 
you   can   get   on   Gridleys.      Capacities 

2!4"  to  5!/4". 


llllllllllllllllllllllllllllllHlllllllllllllllHlllllllllllllllllllll 


SET  OVER  BORE 


The  National  Acme  Company 


Windsor,  Vt. 


Chicago 


Cleveland,  O. 

.  Detroit  —  Los  Angeles 
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THE  CISCO  ENGINE  LATHE 

Has  Every  Feature  a  Good   Lathe 
Should  Have 

Those  jobs  that  require  really  accurate  handling  and 
must  be  finished  in  a  hurry,  can  be  well  taken  care  of 
with  The  Cisco  Engine  Lathe.  In  this  tool  you  will 
find  every  quality  that  is  needed  in  a  tool  room  lathe. 

Simplicity  is  only  one  of  the  big  features.  Without 
removing  a  single  gear,  a  thread  cutting  range  from 
2  to  46  per  inch  is  available. 

Many  more  points  of  superiority  are  shown  in  our  catalog 
• — write  for  it. 

The    Cisco    Machine    Tool    Co. 

Cincinnati,    Ohio 


MONARCH  LATHES 

Tlie  price  ia  right  and  complete  satUfaction  ii  guaranteed.      All 
•izes  and  style*.     From  9"  to  30"  iwing. 

THE  MONARCH  MACHINE  TOOL  CO. 

108   Oak  Street  Sidney,   Ohio 


m 


Steinle  Turret  Machine  Co. 

THE  FULL  SWING  SIDE  CARRIAGE 

TURRET  LATHE 

STEINLE  TURRET  MACHINE  CO. 
MADISON  WISC(»(SIN  U.  S.  A. 


$695  00 

L 

for  the  remarkable  new 

^?Wi. 

Vertical  Broaching  Machine 

iff 

for  push  or  pull  broaches. 

Write  now. 

Jifl 

American  Broach  &  Machine  Co-^wlchJ" 

^p 

International    Machine   Tool    Co. 
THE  LIBBY  TURRET  LATHE 

INTERNATIONAL    MACHINE    TOOL    CO. 

INDIANAPOLIS  INDLANA 


Boring,  Drilling,  Milling,  Precision? 

Specify  The    HJC  AS    '"P-^""'""" 
Horizontal    Boring,   Drilling    and    Milling    Machine 

LUCAS  MACHINE  TOOL  CO. 
CLEVELAND  OHIO,  U.  S. 

Lucas    Patent    Power    Forcing    Press 


THE   FOSltl 

with  their  tools 
and  attachments 
will  increase  your 
production. 

Foster  Machine   Co. 

Elkhart,  Iiid.  " 


Cone 

4-Spindle 

Automatics 


Are  economical  and  accurate  pro- 
ducers of  screw  machine  parts  up 
to  sVz"  to  7".  They  cut  costs,  in- 
crease production,  boost  profits. 
Write  for  particulars. 

CONE  AUTOMATIC  MACHINE  CO.,   Inc.,  Windsor,   Vermont 

Aomt  tot   Michigan  Territory:   J.   C.  AittterberTH,  684-690   E.   Conoreti  St., 
DttTOit,  Mifh.     Chifago  Rrvreientatlte:   John  H.   Olocer,  32   N.    Clinton  Bt. 


J.N. 


LAPOINTE 

— of— 
New    London,    Conn. 


CO. 


MAKERS  OF 
BROACHING  MACHINES  and  BROACHES 


BAKER 


Vertical    Boring    and 

Drilling    Machines 

Cylinder  Borers 

Keyseaters 


BAKER   BROTHERS 
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Big  Saving 


Both    Ends    Completed    in    One    Chucking 


in  an  Up-to-Date  Motor  Truck  Plant 


A  rear  axle  tube  for  a  Motor  Truck  required 
28  minutes  to  finish.  Because  additional 
equipment  was  necessary  to  finish  a  new  and 
larger  tube,  the  manufacturer  investigated 
other  methods  than  what  he  was  using. 

He  found  that  a  Warner  &  Swasey  3-A  Turret 
Lathe  could  do  the  work  on  this  larger  tube  in 
lOA  minutes.  A  big  saving  over  the  28  minute 
method. 


The  Warner   (Sl   Swasey  Company 

Cleveland,  U.  S.  A. 


NEW  YORK:  Singer  Building 
CHICAGO:  618-622  Washington  Boulevard 
MII,-»-Al'KEE:  1143  Wells  Building 


BOSTON:  Oliver  Building 


BUFFALO:  Iroquois  Building 
DETROIT:   5928  Second    B'oulevard 
DAYTON:   518  Mutual  Home  I'.uilding 
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It  Will  Pay  You  to  install  This 

"DEFIANCE"  BORING,  MILLING,  DSI!  LING  and  TAPPING  MACHINE 

Considering  the  accuracy,  speed  and  convenie   cc   of   this    machine,    its    installation   in 
your  plant  will  prove  a  profitable  investment. 

No.  6 

4V2  in-  Spindle 
SmaJier  sizes: 
Nos.  5-A  and  5 


OTHER    DEFIANCE 
MACHINES 
Cylinder   Boring    Machi 
Heavy  Service  Drilling 

Machines 
Rail  Drills 

Multiple  Drilling  Machin 
Multiple  Tapping  Machin 
Valve    Grinding     Machin* 


The  Defiance  Machine  Works 

Defiance,  Ohio 

Established  in  1850 

Designers  and  Builders  of  Precision-Production  Machine  Tools 


UNIVERSAL 

(Horizontal) 
Boring  Machine 

'Where  Accuracy  Counts,  We  Win' 


Universal  Boring  Machine  Co. 

Hudson,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 


Planers 
and 
Boring 
MUIs 
That 
Increase 
Pro- 
duction 


You  can  increase  you 
duction.  Another  mea 
repairs. 


CINCINNATI  PLANERS  and  BORING  MILLS  are 
built  with  these  two  objects  in  view.  Special  time 
and  labor  saving  improvements  are  included  to 
effect  the  former,  and  rugged  construction  is  fol- 
lowed throughout  to   ensure  the   latter. 
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Machine 
Tools 


€&S¥BIL^ii. 


A  Few  Points  of  Interest  About  the 
Cleveland  Rotary  Planer 

All  the  gears  on  the  machine  have  cut  teeth.  High  speed  tool 
steel  is  used  for  the  cutters.  The  cutter  head  ring  is  of  steel 
shrunk  on  the  cutter  head. 

The  cutter  head  has  an  "in  and  out"  feed  of  1^")  adjusted  by 
the  handwheel. 

A  positive  automatic  lock  is  provided  inside  the  handwheel, 
preventing  movement  of  the  head  when  set. 

There  are  so  many  good  points  to  talk  about  in  this  machine 
that  it  is  impossible  to  give  more  than  an  outline  of  its  good 
features.  Let  us  send  you  the  complete  description,  you'll  find 
it  interesting  reading  and  probably  profitable  too. 


.lg?CLEVEIANDPUNGBi 
g  SHEAR.  WORKS  CO. 


MainOmce  6Works  ■  CLEVELAND.  OHIO 

PITTSBURGH-  CHICAGO -PHILADELPHIA-  NEW  YORK 
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18"  Bevel  Gear  Generator 


GLEASON 

18    BEVEL  GEAR  GENERATOR 

Two  Tool  Generating 
Type  Suitable  for  quan- 
tity production  of  medi- 
um size  gears. 


Fully  Automatic. 


Descriptive  leaflet  sent  upon  request 


GLEASON   WORKS, 


ROCHESTER, 
NEW  YORK,  U.S.A. 


T::STO€KBRn>GE> 

SHARERS 

All    sizes    have    Patented    Two-piece    Crank    Motion. 

Save  time — money 

STOCKBRIDGE    MACHINE    CO.,    Worcester,    Mas*. 

Agents:    Niles-Bement-Pond    Co. 


NEWARK  GEAR  CUTTING  MACHINE  CO. 


£fr< 


Pft 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 

GEAR   CUTTING    MACHINES 
GEAR   HOBBING    MACHINES 

PROSPECT  ST,   riEWARK.  N.  J. 


MORTON 

Keyseaters 

Stationary  type — 18-24  and  30" 
stroke.  Built  to  endure,  and 
to  economically  perfortn  every 
Key-seating  operation.  Send 
for  bulletin  IF. 


SHAPERS 


simply  designed 

but  accurate  and 

eiilcient 


12-ln.  to  32-ln.  Stroke  (Inclnalve) 

THE  SMITH  &  MILLS  COMPANY 

CincinnaU,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


"OHIO"  SHAPERS 

THE  OHIO  MACHINE  TOOL  Ca 


SmCE  18S7 

KENTON,  OHIO 


CAMPBELL 

^^ 

INTERNAL  KEYWAY  CUTTER    .,X*^^f*^ 

FOR  USE  IN  DRILLING 
MACHINES 

Is  A  Revelation  In              ^'^^ 
Compact      Machine      ^^^«B^^ 
Tool     Construction.  .^KJ^P^ 

^^Aj«         It       Costs 

<:^^H^ii^.  0!"!^ 

^9^             pensive   Machine. 
Beni    lor    Particvlart. 

So 

-^S^CAMPBELL  MACHINERY  CORPN.  || 

LEECHBURG,    PA. 

=JI 

Qray  platters 

^       "^^  in--    i-      A      r^DA•^ 


Sizes 
24'  to  96' 


Write  for  Maximum  Service  Booklet. 


The    a    A.    GRAY    CO. 
CINCINNATI,  OHIO 
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36-H    Hobber 
Generates  up  to  2  Dia.  P. 


Are  Your  Gear  Costs  High? 


If  yuu  have  thought  that  your  gear 
costs  were  too  high,  may  wc  suggest 
that  you  let  us  show  you  what  the 
G  &  E  Gear  Ilobhcr  can  do  for  you? 

This  machine  will  cut  spur,  helical  and 
worm  gears  at  a  rate  far  exceeding  any 
other  method.  They  will  be  more  ac- 
curate and  uniform  and  there  will  be 
fewer  rejections. 

We  will  be  glad  to  show  you  time 
studies  to  prove  these  facts. 


" "'"■""     "~~ urn.     ■ 


SrRACDSB.     ROOHESTHB,     HaRTFuR 
Marshail    d     Huschart     Co. 


.Henry  Prentita   d   Co. 


Birmingham.  . 
St.    Paul.*  Dui, 


£  McCone,  Inc. 

f    M.    Euler    Co. 

&  BolthotF  Co. 


.Oliver    H.    Van    Horn    Co. 

Hamitton    Mchu.    Co. 

BllMt    d    Stephen* 

Kemp  Machy.  Co. 


.  Robinson,   Caru 


A.   It.   WUlianu  Mehy.    Co. 
Toronto,  Hamilton F.  F.  Barber  MaeJtv.   Co. 


Garvin  Plain  Milling  Machines 
Serve  Two  Purposes 


Garvin  Plain  Milling  Machines 
are  equally  satisfactory  on  pro- 
duction work  or  on  special  jobs. 
Quick  application  of  attach- 
ments is  made  in  either  case,  and 
the  machines  are  quickly  con- 
verted from  one  class  of  service 
to  the  other. 

Adaptability  is  a  built-in  part  of 
every  Garvin  Machine.  The 
prices  merit  consideration,  too. 
May  we  explain  more  fully? 


13  Plain  Miller 


THE  GARVIN  MACHINE  COMPANY 

Spring  and  Varick  Sts.,  New  York 
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Double  Upl 


THE  quickest  way  to  increase  production  is  to  double  up 
the  work.    That  is  what  Production  Service  did  on  this 
job — using  two  rotary  tables  instead  of  one. 

Here  was  a  case  where  it  was  impossible  to  use  a  large 
face  mill  and  make  one  pass  across  the  top  of  the  casting. 
The  raised  bearing  in  the  center  prevented  this. 

We  overcame  that  obstacle  by  using  a  rotary  table  and 
milling  around  it.  Then,  "doubled  up"  by  adding  a  second 
rotary  table.  This  permits  the  operator  to  load  one  casting 
while  the  other  is  being  milled. 

JFe  will  "double  up"  YOUR  job  if 
you   will  give   us   the   opportunity. 


NAME 
riRM 
FIRM 

««reY©TkecKER|| 
Plea 

KEARNEY  &  TRECKER 

CORPORATION 

MILWAUKEE.  WIS. 

Be  send  PRODUCTION   SERVICE  Data  Sheets  and  Illustrated  Booklet 

to: 

1 

1 

1 

KAME 

ADDRLSS 

. 

„ , , ™ 

67 
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KempsmitH 

MILLING  MACHINES /or 


PERMANENT 

PRODUCTION 


PROFIT 


(Geared) 

MAXIMILLERS 


KaspiMilth  Hf«.  Co..  BlilwaHkee.  U.  B.  ▲. 


Sturdy,  Portable  Key-Way  Cutter 


single  Job.  ClampB  to 
accurate  key-ways  from 
tu  and  12"  in  length  without 
aftlng  IW"  to  8".  Made  In 
>    motor-driven    models.      Get 


X  H  O  ]VI  F»  S  O  IM 

UNIVERSAL  GRINDING  MACHINES 

I  SEND  FOR  BULLETIN  No.  14 

THE  THOMPSON  GRINDER  CO. 

SPRINGFIELI>  -  -  -  OHIO 


High  Production 

Without  Sacrificing  Accuracy 

Detroit 

Centerless  Grinders 


I)ElIOT)%3nNETcX>L^y»NY 

>.-^       6927-45  St  Antoine  Sl  ^^ 


RANSOM  MOTOR 
DRIVEN  DRY  GRINDERS 

Totilly  enclosed  General  Electric  motor,  lelf 
aligning  ball  bearings,  and  the  large  diame- 
ter of  the  Bplndle  Inaure  long  lite  and  mini- 
mum  repair  bllli. 

Full   details   in    Bulletin    K-4. 
Ransom  Manufactioruig  Co. 

OSHKOSH  WISCONSIN 


^^^^^^L 


.    grinders       <>  ^O'A'- 
y      /crind\  tvY  «>    -w'  v< 

■   V  Magnetic  Chucks 


V 


THE     LONG    DEPENDABLE 
SERVICE 

of  Bridgeport  Safety  Grln^lera  comes   from 


BRIDGEPORT    SAFETY    EMERY 

WHEEL    CO.,    INC. 
84  Knowlton  St.,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 


Open  Side  20  inch  Ball  Bearing 

WET   TOOL 
GRINDER 

Belt  or  Motor  Driven 

The  Springfield   Mfg.  Co. 

Bridgeport,  Conn. 


# 


BL A  N  CH A  RD 

HIGH    POWER    VERTICAL 

SURFACE  GRINDERS 

are  heavy,  rigid  and  powerful.  Tbej 
maintain  both  their  high  production  and 
their  accuracy  under  the  severest  mana- 
facturing  conditions.     Catalog? 

The  Blanchard  Machine  Company 

Cambridge*   A  Mass, 
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LANPISl 


Special  Machines  for  the 
Modern  Equipped  Shop 


Landis  Grinding  Machines  are  built  in 
sizes  to  suit  your  work.  All  features  have 
been  standardized  to  insure  ease  of  op- 
eration and  accuracy  of  output  in  large 
or  small  machines. 

A  specialized  type— the  Crank  Grinding 
Machine  is  built  in  five  different  sizes 
adaptable  to  all  sizes  and  types  of  crank- 
shafts. This  machine  is  rendering  con- 
stant service  in  plants  where  the  highest 
quality  of  crankshafts  are  in  demand. 
All  details  of  the  machine  are  mechan- 
ically correct  to  secure  closest  accuracy 
and  speed  in  producing  a  fine  finish  to 
the  crank  pins. 

Let  us  estimate  on  your  grinding  work 
and  recommend  the  proper^  machine. 
Our  catalogue  will  be  sent  upon  request. 


Pleun  Grinding  Machines  are 

adaptable  for  straight  and 
taper  grinding,  formed  wheel 
and    wide    wheel    grinding. 

Universal  Grinding  Machines 

are  intended  for  grinding 
external  and  internal  work, 
such  as  arbors,  gages,  dies, 
milling  cutters,  etc. 

Cutter  and  Reamer  Grind- 
ers, a  recent  Landis  product, 
are  adaptable  for  grinding 
milling  cutters,  reamers,  gear 
cutters  and   formed   tools. 

Internal    Grinding    Machines 

are  specialized  tools  for  in- 
ternal work  on  a  wide  range 
of  straight  and  tapered  holes. 

Cylinder    Grinding   Machines 

are  suitable  for  grinding  in- 
ternal combustion  engine 
cylinders  and  irregular  cast- 
ings impracticable  to  inter- 
nal grind  by  rotation. 

Crank      Grinding      Machines 

are  especially  designed  for 
grinding  both  single  and 
multiple  throw  shafts  in  the 
manufacture  of  motors  and 
gas  engines. 

Camshaft  Grinding  Machines 

are  built  in  three  sizes,  for 
producing  accurately  finished 
cams  for  airplane  and  other 
gas  engine  motors. 

Gap    Grinding    Machines   are 

designed  and  built  for  use  in 
railroad  shops  on  work  hav- 
ing large  projections  and  a 
small   diameter  to   grind. 

Roll   Grinding   Machines   are 

designed  for  grinding  straight 
or  taper  surface  on  rolls  and 
are  also  equipped  with  spe- 
cial mechanism  for  produc- 
ing a  crown  or  concavity  on 
hot    mill    or    hardened    steel 


LANDIS  TOOL  COMPANY,  Waynesboro,  Pa. 


Smil 


DOME.STIC  AGETNTS:  Hallidie  Machinerj'  Co..  Seattl 
Booth  Usher  Co.,  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles;  Peden  Iron  & 
Steel  Co.,  Houston;  Pulton  Supply  Co..  Atlanta;  F.  C.  Rich- 
mond Machinery  Co..  Salt  Lake  City.  CANA]->IAN  AGB.NTS: 
F  P  Barber  Machinery  Co.,  Toronto;  Williams  &  Wilson,  Ltd., 
Montreal:  A.  R.  Williams  Machinery  Co.,  Nova  Scotia,  New 
Brunswick,  Manitoba  and  British  Columbia. 


NEW  YORK  OFHCE:    30  Church  St. 

FOREIGN  AGENTS:  Allied  Machinery  Co.,  Paris,  Turin, 
Barcelona,  Brussels,  Zii -ich  and  Lisbon;  Andersen.  Meyer  & 
Co..  Ltd.,  Shanghai;  Andrews  &  George  Co.,  Ltd.,  Tokyo; 
Benson  Brothers,  Sydney  and  Melbourne;  Burton  Griffiths 
&  Co.,  Ltd.,  London;  Wilh.  Sone.sson  &  Co.,  JlaJnio  and 
Copenhagen. 
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TKis  20"  Water  Tool  Grinder  is  ao  built  that 
water  can't  escape  from  pan  to  floor.  Hood 
arrangement  catches  all  water  and  keeps  it 
from  spindle  and  bearings.  No  joints  to  get  out 
of  order.  Made  with  ground  spindle  and  self- 
oiling  spindle  bearings.  Water  supply  to  wheel 
easily  regulated.  Pan  conveniently  removed 
for  cleaning.  Furnished  for  belt  drive  or  with 
bracket  base  for  attaching  motor.  Send  for 
Folder. 

Taylor    &    Fenn   Company 

Manufacturers    of     Drilling    Machines.       Spring 
Foot    Presses. 


HARTFORD 


CONNECTICUT 


P 


OLISHING 
GRAINS  — 


<;  llifth  t|uality  Aluminum  Oxide-  .\brn- 
sive,  clean  and  uniformly  (graded. 
Complete  variety  of  firain  sizes  at  a 
cost  so  far  below  present  market  thai 
the  prudent  buyer  can  hardly  afford 
not  to  investigate. 

<f  Tonnafte  orders  will  receive  special 
consideration.  Address  Box  U-952, 
The  Iron  Age,  New  York. 


WHEELS  THAT  GRIND 

This  means  high-class 

service  and  lower 

grinding  cost. 

PITTSBURGH 
GRINDING  WHEEL  CO. 

ROCHESTER,  PA. 


GRINDERS 

Buffers  and  Polishers  with  Timken 
Roller  Bearings  25  year  wear  adjust- 
ment. Some  dealers'  territory  still 
open. 


iRUFEtr  Polishing  Wheels 
^purFwooT    Sheet  Felt 

Electroplating  and  Polishing  Equipment  and  Supplies 

THE  HANSON  AND  VAN  WINKLE  CO. 

NEWARK,   N.   J. 
New  York  Chicago  Providence  Detroit  Cleveland 


HOTBEDS     OF     PRECISION: 

Those    Shops  in   which    LA   SALLE    GRINDERS   are   used 

Write  for  our  Hterature  regarding: 
PLAIN  AND   SURFACE  GRINDERS 

AUTOMATIC   SURFACE  GRINDERS 

•AMERICAN"  DRILL  GRINDERS 

LA  SALLE  TOOL  COMPANY, 

La  Salle,  Illinois.  U.  S.  A. 


The  Patented  Hood 


coDBtruction  ( 
driven  grinde 
exclusive   feati 


MARSCHKB  motor 
and  bu£Eers  is  an 
advantages 


MARSCHKE  MFG.  CO.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Elmery  Wheel  Dressers 


CUTTERS 


GEO.  H.  CALDER,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  U.  S.  A. 


DICKINSON 


'Diaunond" 


Tools  for  truing  Laree,  Coarse  and 
Hard  Emery  Corandnni,  Carbo- 
rundnni.      Alandani,      Crystolon      or 

other  abrasive  wheels  will  give  the  great- 
est anionnt  of  service  with  a  mini- 
mum of  ^vear  on  the  diamond.  Diamonds  can  be  set  Id 
any  style  of  holder  desired.  We  have  had  a  great  many  years' 
experience  In  the  manufacture  of  Diamond  tools  and  are  thor- 
oughly  familiar   with    what   is   required   of   them. 

THOS.   I-.   DICKINSON,  34   Gold   St.,    N.   Y. 
Established    179C.     Successor  to  John  Dickinson. 


See! 


our  full- 
Decembe 


ncement  in 
page    148 


Ths  CIcvGleind  Stone  Ca> 

Union  BuUdinK  Clevelaiul,  Ohio 

STERLING  ABRASIVES 

/VNO    STER1_IMC5     C3RIIM01MCS    MACMINES 
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Grinding  Wheel  Dressers 


DIAMONDS 

DIA3IO-CARBO 

MAGAZINE 


Hl'XTINGTON 
SHERMAIV 
DESMOND    HEX 


Out  our  Cataloaut. 
DESMONDSTEPHAN   MFG.    CO.,   Urbana,   Ohio 

The    Canadian    Desmond-Stephan    Mfgr.    Co.,    Ltd. 
Hamilton,    Oat. 


"Universal"    Hack    Saw    Blade* 

Our  hack  saw  missionary  man  will 
be    glad    to    demonstrate   the   su- 
perior   quality    of    these    famous 
blades. 
MILLERS    FALLS    COMPANY,    MiUer.    Fall.,    M*m. 


The  No.  8  Marvel 
Metal  Band  Saw 


You'll  like 
and  modern 
its  versatilit) 

It  has 


apacity  up 


either  right  or  1( 
The   big   roomy 
makes  the   work 
ing    free    from    obstru 
that   slow    up   product 


The 


ve\     Xo 


CHICAGO,    ILL. 


FOR  INCREASED  PRODUCTION 
AND    LOWER    OPERATING    COSTS 


BROWN  &  SHARPE 

Metal    Slitting    Saws 

These  are  thin  Milluig  Cutters,  ground 
on  the  sides  and  left  a  little  thicker  at 
the  outer  edge  than  near  the  center  to 
give  a  proper  clearance  in  cutting  deep 
slots.  Forty  sizes  listed  in  our  No.  28 
Catalog.     Special  saws  to  order. 

Write  today  for  Catalog  No.  28. 

BROWN  &  SHARPE  MFG.  CO. 

PROVIDENCE,  R.  I.  V.  S.  A. 


SAWS 


HUNTER 


'Sterling*'  Superior  Ebick  Saw  Blade« 


DIAMOND  SAW  AND  STAMPING  WORKS 

BUFFALO,    Ji.    Y. 


VICTOR 


HACK 

SAWS 

VICTOR    SAW   WORKS  MIDDLETOWN,  N.  Y. 


We  Provide  Against 

Blade  Breakage 

Probably  the  greatest  time  killer  in  hack  saw  work  is  blade 
breakage.  This  is  reduced  to  a  minimum  in  the  PEERLESS 
HIGH  SPEED   METAL  SAW  by  means  of: 

(1)  Automatic    Feed 

(2)  Straight    Line   Pull    on   the   Blade 

(3)  Positive   Blade   Clamp 

(4)  General   Rigidity 

Other  economies,  equally  important,  will  be  found  in  the 
Peerless.     Let  your  secretary  write  us  for  particulars. 

PEERLESS    MACHINE    COMPANY 

1360  CLARK  ST.  RACINE,  WISCONSIN 
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The 


I;   Slitters  4 


nd 


Slotters 


Quality  of  Steel  and  Workman- 
ship are  big  factors  which  go 
toward  making 

SINONCrS 

Metal  Slit'ing  Saws  and  Screw  Slot- 
ters, the  most  efficient  and  economical 
to  use. 

Machine  Shops  find  them  the  best 
to  buy  because  of  their  service. 
Wr'  .    tor  catalog  and  prices. 


Simonds  Saw  and  Steel  Co. 

Fitchburg,  Mass.  Chicago,  lU. 

Estabiished    1832— S   Factories 


190  Sizes  and  Types  of  Cold  Saw 

Cutting  Off  Machines  for  Sawing  All  Kinds 

of  Metal 

THE  ESPEN-LUCAS  MACHINE  WORKS 

Front  and  Girard  Ave.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PENNA. 


STAR 

HACK  SAWS 
CLEMSON  BROS.,  Inc. 

MIDDLETOWN,    N.    Y. 


over  2000  in  use 
HIGLEY    METAL    SAWS 

Vandyck  Churchill  Company 

New  York      New  Haven      Philadelpbia 
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RACINE  Machine  Tools 

"Sland.rd    th.    World    Over" 

•lUclne"     lllib    SjHHxl     Metal             "limine"    Wood   or    Uelal 
Cuitlng    UarhlDiMi                        Ii.i.d    H.w,    Uuplei    Typa 

Ds«   "Ilai'lii)-"  11     B.    WiMxl   alji]    M<-liil    Kaiitl  Hnw   Klndi-a  aiu) 
•Ilaclne"  11,  8.  Tun|[«Ii-ii  Power  and  lloiid  Hack  Haw  Illadea. 

Racine    Tool    &    Machine    Company 

CataloK   F                                                      Racine,   Wiaconain,   U.  S. 

A. 

(^?S^2> 


Flexible  Shafts 
and  Equipments 

FlflKlble  ihaft  equipments  for  grinding,  poUihinc, 
drilling,  reaming,  scrapping,  scratch  brushing,  powar 
screw  driving  and  nut  setting. 

Write  for  circulars  and  prices. 

N.  A.  8«r«nd  *  Co.,  0001-8000  North  Uacola  St,  OiUas*.  OL 


FLEXIBLE  SHAFTING 


Illustrated    Bulletins    Upon    Request 

STOW  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Inc.,        Binjh.mion,  N.  Y..  U.S. 

Oldest  Portable  Tool  Manufacturers  in  America 


Order  Them  from  Stock 


STEEL  SHELVIHG 

and  Faciory  Equipmeni 

DAVID  LUPTON'S  SONS  CO. 


ORDINARY  PRECAUTION 

t    Ton  check    np  on    your   night    watehman. 

NEWMAN  WATCHMAN'S  CLOCKS 

>r   BO  rears  have  been  made   to  do  just  this. 

NEWMAN  CLOCK  COMPANY,  INC. 
Dvrix  CoBPOgiTioK — Ovner 
IS  Broadwar        *2*    Howard     8t.      MS   W.   WaiklnctM  BItC 
New  Tork  San    Pranclsco  Ohlcaio 


Get  Full  Details  of  the  New 

COLT  AUTO SAN 

TRADE  MARK 

METAL   PARTSWASHING   MACHINE 

Thorough  Cleaning — Smallest  Costs 
Colts  Patent  Fire  Arms  Mfg.  Co. 

,  HARTFORD,  CONN.  


H 
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QUALITY,   SERVICE  and  SATISFACTION 

"BUFFALO" 


Machine  and  Belt  Guards 


ACCIDENTS  are  less  frequent 
greatly  reduced  when  your 
Machine  and  Belt  Guards,  which  c 
and  Compensation  Laws.  They  ar 
of  belt,  machine  or  gear,  and  do  nc 


nd  your  accident  insurance  rate  is 
nachinery  is  guarded  by  **Buffalo" 
nform  fully  with  Inter-State  Factory 
manufactured  to  fit  around  any  kind 
in  any  way  interfere  with  the  opera- 


jnds  thei 


best 


tion  of  the  machinery.  Protection  of  your  employees  dem 
Write  to  our  Engineering  Department  for  assistance  in  pla 
types  of  installation  for  your  plant. 

"Buffalo"  Guards  are  the  only  kind  to  buy,  because  they  are  built  to 
give  the  utmost  protection  with  the  least  interference  with  operation. 
They   reduce  insurance  rates  to  the  lowest  possible  minimum. 


Partial  List  of  "BUFFALO"  Wire  Products 


WIRE  WINDOW  GUARDS       WIRE  ROOF  SIGNS 
MACHINE  and  BELT  GUARDS 
PARTITIONS  and  ENCLOSURES 


WIRE  LATHING  RIDDLES  and  SIEVES 

ANNEALING,  DIPPING  &  CONVEYING  BASKETS 

SWITCHBOARD  ENCLOSURES 


Ornamental  /ion  and  Wire  Work 


PANELS,    GRILLES    and    GUARDS 

FLOOR  and  COUNTER  RAILINGS 

WICKETS  BANK  TELLER  CAGES 

TREE  GUARDS  WIRE  LAWN  FENCING 

FOLDING  GATES  FIRE  FENDERS 

Wire  Cloth  of  All  Kinds  for  All  Purpose!  WRITE  for  C 

BUFFALO  WIRE  WORKS  CO.,  In 


VINE  TRAINERS  PORTABLE  FENCING 

SPARK  GUARDS  FIRE  PLACE  SCREENS 

ELEVATOR  FRONTS   and   ENCLOSURES 

ELEVATOR  CABS 

WIRE  PANELS  FOR  AUTOMOBILE  BODIES 

pUte  Catalogue  No.  8-K  shewing  Complete    -Buffalo"   Wire  Line 

Terrace,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 


Hydraulic  Jacks 


These  jacks  will  work  in  either  vertical  or  hori- 
zontal position.  The  outside  sleeves  exclude  grit 
and  dirt  from  the  working  parts  and  make  them 
dependable  jacks  for  every  purpose. 

We  also  build  independent  pump  jacks  and  out- 
side pump  jacks. 

Watson-Stillman  jacks  are  not  experiments  but 
the  product  of  our  jo  years'  experience. 

Write  for  Bulletins 

THE  WATSON-STILLMAN  CO. 

yfCr^>>.         "^EW  YORK.  190  Fulton  Street 

ftsJLSif)         CHICAGO.  .McCormiok  Building 

NtgftgiX         PHILADELPHIA,       W  i  d  e  n  e  r 

Building 


MEECO 
SANITARY  WASHBOWLS 

Have    Solved    the    Washroom    Problem    in 

Thousands  of  Shops  and  Factories. 

At   a   Moderate  Cost  Every  Employee  Can 

Have  an  Individual  Bowl. 


'  ;.     --.. 

W 

5 

■ 
j 

1 

1 
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^ 

A 

H^^^^K^^^^^^t^J^;-^ 

^ss:^^ 

^ 

■ 

H 

Twriool    Inttailatlm    of    MEF.ro    Economy   Type   Washbaclt 


Lockers,    Chair 
Drinking 
Fountains  . 


Shelving. 

Partitions,    Boxes 

and  Cabinets 


MFG.  EQUIPMENT  &  ENG.  CO. 


Factory    and    General    Offices 

FRAMINGHAM,    MASS. 


NEW    YORK 
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[[hanp  cut) 

'sTEEli 

LETTERS  &  FIGURES 


qpHE  New  Year,  1924,  is  now  with 
-*-  us  and  approaching  a  new  era  of 
])rospority.  The  "Yale  Brand"  Hand 
Cut  Steel  Letters  and  Figures  are  still 
heing  given  the  same  careful  attention 
that  have  made  them  Leaders  in  the 
field  of  endeavors.  Why  not  give  them 
a  trial  and  he  convinced? 


Manufactured  by 


The 
Hoggson  &  Pettis  Mfg.  Co. 

New  Haven,  Conn.,  U.  S.  A. 


%% 


STEEL  TYPE 

Interchangeable 
Uied  like  tteel  stamps. 
Perfect   in   spacing  and 
alignment. 
Order    from    the    Makers 

Schoder&  Lombard  Co^J°i  ^^n.^y. 


Steel  Ifand  Sumps.    AlphslKt 

sod     Figurt     Sumps.       Sud 

-^     „  ,  .  Roller  Sumps.     Sttfl  Stsmp- 

Tkt  Utitn  Unt  Ing      Dyts.        Intnchsngesblt 

»/  Steel      Trpe.        Steel      Tjpe 

"Utsltr  iHcrhcr."  Holder. 

PANNIER  BROS.  STAMP  CO. 

207-200  Sudusky    St.  PlttsWar(h.    Praaa. 


GARY'S  EVERLASTING 

FLEXIBLE    STEEL    MAT 

Sanitary — Self-Cleaning — Rust-Proof 


other  steel  mat  made. 
Strongly  reinforced  on 
all  edges.  12  sizes 
carried  in  stock.  Also 
made  in  rolls 
width  and  lengths  of 
50  feet. 

Also  manufacturers 
of  Corrugated  Fasten- 
ers and  Universal  Box 


ifliMiiiiHi^^MiKrt^^  / 

S 

miB^mSsU  wn^^mU 

T&i^&im 

i;;f9»MHI^iiliiftliWsililiiiW 

psMiSii 

ki— ^i^i?<i!=^   trtaJ   order;    K   Inours  no 
■TPOOL^S    obligation  unUl   the  toota 


prove  tbelr  worth. 


DrlUa— Resunera— Tnpa— Ontt«r» 


ALVORD    REAMER 

KrLL.E:RSBlJR6 


&    TOOL    C»MPANY 


TWIST  DRILL  &MACHINECO. 


THE  BUCKEYE  TWIST  DRILL  CO.® 

ALLIANCE  Chicago  Offic.    541  W.«t  WnAfagton  Kt±  "    OHIO,  U.  S.  A. 

Twist  Drills,  Reamers  and  Special  Tools 
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Wayne  Tank  Reamer 


This  new  tank  reamer  has  found  instant  favor 
manufacturers  of  steel  cars,  tanks,  gas  retorts,  etc 


and  in  other  work  involving  2-ply  or  thin  gauge  iteel. 
It  is  shorter  than  standard— and  is  practically  un- 
breakable under  ordinary  usage. 

Send  for  performance  records. 


WAYNE  TOOL  MFG.  CO, 

Waynedboro,  Pa.,  U.  S.  A. 


Cut  Costs  With 

McCroriSf-SopMr            M^^^         JL^ 

m^-^nc^ 

MpCn-kT           ^a,Sf# 

MeCrotky 
SteadyrMt. 

MoCrosky  Tool  Corporation,   Meadvffle,   Pa.    1 

Branchtm  and  At»ncit*  in  all  principal  citla.                       | 

Barber-Colman  \ 

MI1_1_ING   CUTTERS   AND   HOBS  5 


ACCURATE  DEPENDABLE 

A  TRIAL  WILL  CONVINCE  YOU 


MOBBING    MACHINES 

JOB    SHARPENING    MACHINES 

"JOHN"    CHUCKS 


Barber-Colman  Company    § 

ROCKFORD,  ILL...  U.  S.  A.  5 

iuiiuuimuuiiiui: 


Cowles  Cutters 


Cowles    Tool    Company 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 
Cutter  Manufacturers 


SPECIAL  TAPS 

Solid   or  with 
Inserted    Chases 

May  We 
Supply  You? 
THE    PIPE    MACHINERY    COMPANY 
930  E.  70th  ST.  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


MANUFACTURERSOF 


TJPTT 


SCRIW  PLATES 


BvLttevf  ielcL  6.  Co.  Division  | 

Derby  line. Vertnpn.t.U&A  | 


A  Hartness 

DIE 

Plays  a  Part  in  the  Movie 
You  See  Tonight 


For  the  chances  are  good  that  the  pro- 
jector was  made  by  the  Duplex  Ma- 
chine Co.  out  in  Brooklyn — and  that  is  where  this 
capable  Hartness  Automatic  is  at  work. 


Our  new  catalog,  "The  Hartness 
Automatic  Die"  is  gladly  sent  upon 
request.  Write  on  compan'/s  letter- 
head and   indicate  official  title. 


Scores  of  small  threaded  parts  like  these,  year  after 
year,  and  it  stands  high  today  with  those  who  count 
the  cost. 

Tliere's  a  Hartness  Automatic  Die  for  your  par- 
ticular work.    It  will  save  you  money. 

IVhy  not  investigate  it? 

Jones  &Lamson  Machine  Company 

DIE    DIVISION 

SPRINGFIELD  VERMONT,  U.  S.  A. 

AMBIRIOAN  AGEH^TS  POP  DIBS  AND  OHASBRS: 
Boyer-Oampbell  Oo.,  Detroit.  Oare;  Mchj.  &  Sopply  Co.,  Baltimore.  B.  L.  BmIct 
Mchy.  Co.,  ChtcEEo,  Mllwaokee  and  Mollne.  The  B.  A.  Klnsey  Co..  Olndnnstt, 
Indianapolis  and  Colnmbna.  Machlnlats  Supply  Co.,  Plttsbureh.  Roblnaon.  Oarr 
&  Sands  Oo.,  St.  Paul  and  Dniuth.  Ooghlln-Klrby  Machinery  &  Snpply  Co.,  Tol*da, 
Ohio.  A.  V.  WlBglns  &  Oo.,  Syracnse  FOREnON  AGEINTS:  For  Prane*.  Spstn 
and  Belgium,  F.  Auberty  4  Co..  1S2  Ra«  Lafayette,  Paris.  Ftor  Holland.  SpUe^ 
holf,  Beenke*  &  Co.,  Rotterdam.  For  Sweden,  A.  Bol  Oscar  Undbom,  Poat  Bar 
•420,  Stockholm.  For  AostraUa,  McPheraon  Pty..  Melboorne.  Japan.  Uanebsrla, 
Korea,   Formosa,    Mitsui    Bnsan   Kalsha,   Ltd.,   Tokyo,   Japan. 
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BRUBAKERTS 

Special  Taps  and  Reamers 


Made  for  Flexible  Staybolt  Work 

/^  NE  of  your  most  important  operations  in  connection  with  the 
^^  upkeep  of  modern  motive  power  is  the  installation  and  main- 
■   tenance  of  flexible  staybolts. 

Brubaker's  Flexible  Staybolt  Taps  and  Reamers  of  the  type  shown 
above  have  been  especially  developed  to  facilitate  the  handling  of  this 
important  class  of  work. 

TTieir  use  assures  absolute  accuracy  in  the  reaming  and  threading 
of  holes  for  flexible  staybolt  sleeves  and  is  a  guarantee  of  greater  out- 
put from  taps  and  reamers  with  corresponding  decisive  reductions  in 
the  cost  of  installing  and  renewing  flexible  staybolts. 

Manufactured  to  exactly  conform  with  the  dimensions,  sizes  and 
taper  of  the  standard  makes  of  flexible  staybolts  and  hardened  by  our 
special  process  of  tempering  to  assure  long  life  of  cutting  edges  and 
maximum  production  from  each  tap  or  reamer — these  special 
Brubaker  tools  cut  your  costs  down  to  bed-rock  for  this  particular 
line  of  staybolt  threading. 

Prove  it  by  trying  them  in  your  shops. 
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TAPS 

SCREW 


n.  DIES 

PLATES 


AMERICAN  TAP  &  DIE  COMPANY 

GREENFIELD,  MASS. 


Sundardize    With    This    Die    Head 


hreadi    may    be 


iwrfectly 
die      head 

fUDOtloDS 

It  iB  correctlj  d»- 
Bl^ed  and  prop- 
Write 


tieaa  ^^^B^^im. 

.roperly.  ^^^^^^H^B^ 
ctlj    d»-  ^I^BI^^ 


eriy    mad( 


Trade    Mark 


H    &   G    WORKS 

Baitern    Machine    Screw     OorjiwroHon 
.    Barclay   St. New   Harep,    ':k>cn 


Dies — Self  Opening,  Adjustable 

Pipe  Cutting  and  Threading  Machines 

Taps — Collapsible,  Adjustable 

Thread  Cutting  Machines 

Descriptive    Catalog? 

MURCHEY  MACHINE  &  TOOL  CO. 

951    Porter  St.,  Detroit,   Mich. 


N  L 


STANDARD 


MACHINED    DIE   SETS 
AND    ACCESSORIES 

Send  for  Catalog 


NICHOLSON  ARBOR  PRESSES 

Improve  Production 

By  avoiding  the  delays  that  often  occur 
in  trying  to  remove  an  arbor  the  old  way, 
your  mechanic's 
jme  is  free  for  pro- 
Juctive  work. 

NICHOLSON 
Elxpanding 
Mandrels 


don*  with  the  

W.  H.  Nicholson  &  Co. 

lis  Oregon  Street  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 


Get  the  details  concerning 

THE  NEW  AMES  "55" 

DIAL   GAUGE 

from  our  full  page  ad  in  the 
First  Imim  of  Each  Month 


-    WALTHAM  MASS.U.S.A   ^ 


SKINNER  CHUCKS 

rhe    Standard    for    Accuracy 
in    operation 

THE  SKINNER  CHUCK  COMPANY 


Hand-Operated 
Self-Tightening 

Drill 
Chucks 

Instant  release  by  hand  even  after 
most  severe  driving  strain.  Drives 
high    speed    drills    without    slippiog. 


The  E.  Horton  &  Son  Co.,  Windsor  Locks,  Conn. 


UNION 


UNIVERSAL  GEARED  SCROLL  CHUCKS  ARE 

ACCURATE  AND  SUBSTANTIAL 

We   furnish   this   chuck   regularly   with    iron    or    steei 

bodies  in  threa  or  four  jaw  styles 


Two  Sets  of  Jaws 


UNION  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

New    York   Office,   26    Cortlandt   St.,   NEW   BRITAIN,    CONN. 

Makera  0/  a  OomfUtt  lAne  «/  Chucks. 


WHITON    u%tii 

bW- 

CHUCKS 

ular  ijlec< 

«  are  to  be  held  In  «nc- 

KMlon  for  dofillcate  chuck  1 

UnlTerual  Geared  Scroll 

Okack  la  IndlBpeiuiable 

-ry^ 

-> 

p»wer,    durability    aad     ^ 

\ 

l»w  price.     The  Whit-  /    

«■     G.»red      Scroll    V-*^ 
Cbncka  are  made  In  ten     ^        «ir 

\ 

\ 

sliea,    from    2%    to    15 

in.  Incluslye.     The  die-               1 

*". 

1    r 

tlnctlTe    difference    be- 

tw««n    these    ehoeka    and        : 

CONN..  V.  S.  A.                   'L 

fe^Hlllii 

I'    ^^^m 

Hta^neerine  Co.,   Ltd  .              _^ 

'  i^EiJr   i^^* 

mKmm  1 1' 

WIIITON  CHUCKS  fefe^j^C;B 

^^^  1   '     1 

-- >»•                   IBBk    II   ^. 

m^ 

^L              ^^.^MJLjLiJIli 
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Judge  a  Machinist  bu  his  kit 

AS  he  grows  in  skill  and  experience 
xV  he  becomes  more  and  more  par- 
ticular about  his  tools  —  they  speak 
louder  than  words  for  his  ability. 

It's  usually  safe  reasoning  that  the  more  Starrett 
Tools  there  are  in  a  man's  kit,  the  more  com- 
petent that  man  is  to  do  the  closer,  more  exact- 
ing work.  There  are  no  finer  tools  made. 

Write  for  Catalog  No.  22  AA  and  the  Supplement  describ- 
ing the  new  Starrett  Tools. 


THE  L.  S.  STARRETT  CO. 

The  World's  Qreatest  Toolmakers 

Manufacturers  of  Hacksaws  Unexcelled 

ATHOL,  MASS. 


I 


L46 
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THE  JACOU  UANUFACTUKINC  CO,  Hartford. 


There  is  a 

JACOBS  CHUCK 

for  Every  Purpose 

CONSULT  US  ON  YOUR 

DRILL  CHUCK  PROBLEMS 
U.  I.  A 


Buildin(( 
fortlie  Future 

On  l»i(Ex|wnflu<  of  thtPatt 


l^im'HILMJHIl'^^ 


BULL-DOG 
DIE-STOCKS 


A  Handy  Tool  for  Odd  Jobs 

With  an  Oster  Die  Stock  there's  no 
nding"  at  the  end  of  each 
The  dies  lift  off  and  leave  the 
i    ready     for    a    tight,    perma- 

The     Oster    Manufacturing    Co. 

2035    East    61st    Place 

Cleveland,    Ohio 


AMERICAN 

SWISS  file: 


Smooth,  accurate  finishing  cuts,  or  roughing 
cuts  on  threads,  are  taken  in  the  most  effi- 
cient manner  by  this  patented  Spring  Thread- 
ing Tool.     It's  a  great  time  saver. 

Write  for  Our  Latest  Catalogue.    It's  Free. 

ARMSTRONG  BROS.  TOOL  CO. 

"The   Tool   Holder   People" 
309  N.  Francisco  Ave.       Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 


SAUNDERS 
TOOLS 


ARE   UNEQUALLED 
FOR  SEVERE  SERVICE. 
LAST  A  LIFE  TIME. 


CATALOG   "A 

is  WORTH 

ASKING 

FOR 


(.<!;  JBT    »,  £®5  RATCHET 

D.  SAUNDERS'  SONS,  Inc.,  Yonkers,  N.Y. 


es  40  styles 

J.  H.   Williams   &  Co. 

Brooklyn  Buffalo  ChlcaBO 


Complete   Una  of 
A..   O.  •nd  nnlTerul 
B.   DSTy   reqolremenU. 

THE    NEIL    *    S1»UTH    ELECTRl 


TOOL.    OO. 
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lube — an    cxcIiuIvb    Lltll( 
HrlU  foaturo — prt 
■"'        '  This   Im- 

»50   to  100  annually 


Little  Giant  Air  Drill  Economy 

T  ITTLE  GIANT  Three  Unit  Housing  reduces  re- 
•»-'  placement  costs-their  Balanced  Piston  Valves  are 
practically  indestructible  —  crankshaft  vibration  with 
resultant  crystallization  is  eliminated  by  Three-Bearing 
Suspension;  and  freedom  from  transmission  trouble  is 
accomplished  by  Stub-Tooth  Gears. 

Air  drill  users  should  investigate  these  Little  Giant 
features. 

Bulletin  598  and  Folder  688  will  show  you  the  way  to 
air  drill  economy.     Write  for  both! 

Chicago   Pneumatic   Tool   Company 

Chicago  PneuiKatic  Bld^.,  «  East  4tth  St..  \e»v  York 

Sales  and   *Service  Branches  all  itt  rr  ihr  If'orld 


GIANT 


Drills 


"NE^W    PROCESS" 
PUNCHES 


do  double  the  work  of  any  other 

punch.     They  save  you  the  time 

and    inconvenience    of    broken 

punches. 

Shipped  on  approval. 


Geo.  F  Marchant 
^Cdmpany^ 

1422  So.  RockweU  Street 
Chicago 


GUARANTEED 

PUNCHES,  DIES, 

CHISEL  BLANKS 

RIVET  SETS 


Send /or  Catalog  A  Book  3 


The  CLEVELAND  STEEL  TOOL  CO. 

650  E.  82nd  St.,   CLEVELAND,  O. 


Moisture 

Separator 

Insures  Longer 

Tool  Life 


The  Thor  Moisture  Sep- 
arator in  your  air  line 
will  mean  a  much  longer 
life  for  your  pneumatics. 
It  keeps  the  air  dry  and 
clean. 

Pneumatic  Tools  cost  too 
much  to  take  chances  with — 
make  use  of  this  positive  pro- 
tection and  play  safe. 

The  complete  Thor  Catalog  on 
request. 


Independent  Pneumatic  Tool  Co. 

600    W.    Jackson    Blvd.,    Chicago 

«r.iiit/i  Ollivcg  in  all  Principal  Cities 
EASTERN  OFFICE: 
1463   Broadway    (at   42d    St.),   New  York,    N.   r. 
F.VCTOKY:  State  and  Claim  Sts..   Aurora     III 


CLEVELAND 

Chipping    and    Calking    Hammers 


THE 
SPEED 
KING 


They  are 
Speedy 

They  are 
Dust  Proof 

They  Work 
Without  a  "Kick" 

They  Speed  Up 
Output  and  Lower 
Cost    of    Cleaning 

Write  for 
Bulletin  No.  51 

OFFICES   IN  ALL  THE   LARGE  CFTIES 

THE  CLEVELAND 
PNEUIVIATIC  TOOL  CO. 
CLEVELAND,    O.,    U.    S.    A. 
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SLAG  CUniNG- RIVET  CUTriNG, 


Save  50%  of  your  labor  cost  by  doing  it  the  "Cincinnati 
Way"  with  the  Cincinnati  Slag  Gun  and  the  Cincinnati 
Rivet  Cutting  Gun.  CPracticaHy  all  Steel  Mills  and 
Railroads  have  adopted  the  "Cincinnati"  as  Standard. 
Write  for  catalog  of  installations. 
^    '-     RIVET  CUTTING  GUN  COMPANY 

iU6  LAST  THIRD  STREET  ClNClNNATf,  OHIO^ 


FORBES 


Pipe  Cutting 
and  Thread- 
ing  Machines 


WILLIAMS 

"Better   Threads   at   Lower   Cost** 

Pipe  and  Bolt  Threading  Machines 

Belt    or   Motor  Driven — ^Ru«e    Vt"   to   24' 


PIPE  TUnCADING 

■    W7VNID      AND  CUTTING 
POWER  ;    M;!liCI-IINEI2Y 
The  Merrell  ManufcicfuringCa 

AT   Cur+ir  S*m>*  Toledo.  O. 


B.  &  K.  Pipe  Machines 


Are  improved  right  up  to  present-day  skop  r*- 
quirements.  Their  features  enable  the  eperat*r 
to  save  hard  labor  and  time  at  every  turn.  Ua- 
like  hand  work  the  threads  they  cut  are  ssr*  to 
be  accurate.  One  hundred  and  forty  B.  &  K. 
Pipe  Machines  are  in  use  in  one  city.  Made  to 
cut  pipe  from  14'iB-  diam.  to  18-in.  diaas. 
SEND  FOR  SEW  CIRCULAR 

Bignall   &   Keeler   Machine   Works 

EDWAROSVnXE.  ILU 


JARECKI  PIPE  THREADING  MACHINES 


are  backed  by  over  40  years  untiring  effort  to  pro- 
duce the  most  efficient  and  durable  machine  pos- 
sible to  construct. 

You  should  adopt  them  as  standard  equipment 
Hundreds  of  concerns  have  and  foimd  them  mi- 
tirely  satisfactory.    Why  not  you? 

Catalogue  Furnished  Upon  Request 

Jzuredd  Manufacturing  Company 

Erie,  Penna.,  U.  S.  A. 


The  Etna  Machine  Company 

Builders  of  Machinery  including  Pipe  Cutting- 
off  Machines,  Power  Presses,  Swaging  Ma- 
chines, Brazed  Tubing  Machinery.  Also 
Grey   Iron  Castings. 

TOLEDO 


OHIO 


COULTER   MACHINES   ARE   BOUGHT 
FOR  WHAT  THEY  DO 

Coulter   Automatic    Thread    Chasers 

and  Hob  Thread   Millers. 
Coulter  Multiple  Spindle  Profilers. 

Coulter  Shaping  Planers. 

Can  we  send  you  specifications  or 

arrange  to  demonstrate? 

THE  AUTOMATIC  MACHINE  CO. 

BRIDGEPORT,    CONNECTICUT 


Wire  Drawing  Machines 
Wire  Insulating  Machines 
Wire  Stranding  Machines 

Wire  Cabling  Machines 

Complete   Efniipment   for   the    Manofactaring    of 

INSULATED  CABLE  and  WIRE  ROPE 

Designers  and   Builders  of 
SPECIAL  MACHESERY 

New  England  Wire  Machinery  Co. 
NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 
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Stand  up  to  the 
High  Production 
Drives 


^'"■lOfi 


Double  Spindle 
Threading 
Machines 


1ANDIS  Threading  Machines— Single, 
^  Double  and  Triple  Spindle — are  su- 
perior screw-thread  equipment  where 
high  production  at  close  limits  is  a  factor. 

Exceptionally  long  die  life  causes  com- 
ment from  every  Landis  operator. 

In  the  plant  of  the  Sheldon  Axle  Works, 
Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  five  Landis  Thread- 
ing Machines  have  been  producing 
variety  work  for  the  past  five  years. 
We  show  a  double-spindle  machine 
threading  3^4%  Nickel  Steel  Side  Axles. 
A  rough  and  finish  cut  is  taken  to  pro- 
duce a  thread  1%  in.  long.  Every  hour 
24  axles  pass  the  inspectors. 

The  Foreman  of  the  Sheldon  plant  says: 
"The  machine  has  proved  the  most  effi- 
cient for  our  work.  The  dies  hold  their 
cutting  qualities  under  the  highest 
speeds." 

You  can't  afford  to  overlook  such  equipment  when 

production  demands  are  handicapped 

b\<  labor  scarcity. 


LANDIS  MACHINE  COMPANY,  Inc.,  Waynesboro,  Pa.,  U.  S.  A. 


DO^LESTIC  AGENTS:  Marshall  &  Huscha 
Marshall  &  Huschart  Machinery  Co.  of  Indi 
Wright  Machinery  &  Supply  Co.,  St.  Louli 
St.     Paul.     Minn  ■'  "     ■■    ■ 

Seeger    Machine 


nery  Co.,  Chicago,  111.  ; 

ianapolis,  Ind.  ;  Colcord- 

K.   B.  Whitacre  &  Co., 

Machinery    Company,     Chattanooga,     Tenu. ; 

Atlanta.   Ga. ;  Young  &  Vann  Supply  Co.,   Bir- 


Ryec 


Wood' 
ion  &    Sons.    Houston.   Texas; 
er,   Colo.  ;   Salt  Lake  Hardwa; 
inery   &   Supply    Co.,    San    Fr 


Wright   &    Co.,    New    Orleans,   La.;    Jos.    T. 

xas-  Hendrie  &  BolthotT  Mfg.  &  Supply  Co., 
alt  Lake  City,  Utah;  Herberts 
nd   Los   Angeles,    Calif.  ;   Harry 


M     Euler    Co.,    Portland.    Oregon;    Hallidie    Machy.    Co.,    Seattle,   Wash.; 
Hallitlic    Co.,    Spokane.    Wash. 

CANADIAN  AGENTS  :  Canadian  Fairbanks-Morse  Co.,  Toronto  and  Montreal. 
FOREIGN  AGENTS:  Alfred  Herbert.  Ltd.,  Coventry,  England;  Calcutta. 
India  rokohoma.  Japan;  Allied  Machinery  Co.,  Shanghai.  China;  Barce- 
lona 'Spain-  Turin.  Italy;  Zurich,  Switzerland;  i 
dam,'  Holland ;  Lindeteves  Stokvis.  Batavir  '- 
D.  brury  &  Co 
Australia. 


Zonen,   Rotter- 
Dutch    East    Indies ; 
'Johannesburg,   South    Africa;   Benson   Brothers,    Sydney. 
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"STANDARD"  MACHINES 
Are  a  Profitable  Investment 


This  "STANDARD"  Swaging  Machine,  in  its 
simple,  sturdy  construction,  easy  operation  and 
speedy  production  is  typical  of  the  Standard  Line. 
Manufacturers  of  Single  and  Double  Acting  Power 
Presses,  Cam  Presses,  Reducing  Presses,  Screw 
Presses,  Plain  and  Automatic  Drop  Hammers, 
Rolling  Mills,  Wire  Flattening  Mills,  Draw 
Benches,  Wire  Collars,  Rotary  Swaging  Machines, 
Rotary  Shears,  Miscellaneous  Machinery,  Ball  and 
Roller  Bearings,  Foot  Presses. 
Send  for  particulars. 

Standard   Machinery    Co. 

Auburn,  Rhode  Island 


BRIGHTMAN 
MACHINERY 

A    complete    line    of    Machinery    for    Shaftinf 
plants  for  finishing  bars  and  tubing. 

POINTERS  TURNING  MACHINES 

DRAW  BENCHES  PRESS  STRAIGHTENERS 

ROLL  STRAIGHTENERS  CUT  OFF  MACHINES 
SHAPE  STRAIGHTENERS 


The  BRIGHTMAN  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

COLUMBUS,    OHIO 


Whitney  Ball  Bearing,  Straighten- 
ing and  Balancing  Machine 


Will  Straighten  2   Inch 
Shafts 

Easy  to  operate,  and  as 
accurate  as  our  experience 
and  knowledge  enables  us 
to  make  it. 


Let  us  tell  you  about  it 

WHITNEY  METAL 
TOOL  CO. 

100    ForbM    St. 
ROCKFORD 


DIRECT  MOTOR  DRIVEN 

AUTOMATIC  WIRE  STRAIGHTENING  and  CUTTING  MACHINE 


a  machine  which  fills  a  long  felt  need.  We  were  inventors  and  builders  of  the 
first  automatic  machine  for  straightening  and  cutting  wire  to  lengths  from  the 
coil,  and  are  the  first  and  only  makers  of  direct  motor  driven  machines  of  the 
rotary  type  for  round  wire. 

Catalogue  J  on  request. 


THE  F.  B.  SHUSTER  CO.,  NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 


Formerly  John  Adt  &  So 


EsUblished  1866 


ALSO   MAKERS   OF  MACHINES  FOR  SHAPES 
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SLEEPER  &  HARTLEY,Inc.,  Worcester,Mass. 

Designers  and  Builders  of  The  Machines  that  put  the   "Rings"   in  Spring. 


UNITFn    I^IMrr,r,»4      ^.       r-  FOREIGN   AGENTS    AND    REPRESENTATIVES 

UNITED    KINGDOM---Mr.    Frcdk.    A.    Perry,    63    Qur.n    Victoria    S.  ,    London.    E.    C.    4, 


AND  "new  "ZFAI  ANk'^'yi'~'°«V'^''^"^'  ^"'^'^  «•  '-°-  36  Ru«  Otlel,  U 


FRANCE— Mr.    Edgar    Bloxham.    12    Rue 

FALY— Henry  Coe  «<  tlerlcl,  Milan.    AUSTRALIA 

J  APAN— Andrews  &  George  Co.,  Tokyo.     SWEDEN  &  FINLAND 


HIGH-SPEED 

ARMORING  EQUIPMENT  ^or 
BX";  HOSE;  WIRE  [;r };  CABLE 


<( 


WIRE  STRANDING  EQUIPMENT 

Smooth  running;  quiet;  enormous  production. 


Music  Wire  Straightening  &  Bundling  Machines 

Straightens  and  Bundles  Music  Wire  for  Use  with 
Automatic  Machines 

OTHER  HIGH  SPEED  AUTOMATIC  MACHINERY  FOR: 

Continuous  Wire  Drawing 


R* 


Spring  Coiling  and  Winding. 
Spring  Making  in  General. 
Wire  Bending  ami  Forming. 
Tungsten  Filament  Coiling. 


Wire  Nail  Mills. 

Wire  Straightening  ami  Cutting. 

Screw  Wire. 


I 


^<;fe,.,j,;^^^JB^4^=^ 


Wire   and   Metal    Forming    Machines — Automatically   feed,    form,   bend,    cut,   punch   and   otherwise   operate  upon 
round,   half   round,   square  or  other  shape  wire  and    flat   metal   to   produce  articles   requirmg  one   or  several 

s  and  eyes,  snap  fasteners, 
es,  jewelry,  etc.     Machines 


oper 


Special  Machines — Making  all  manner  of  products,  required  ii 
paper  clips,  jacks  and  safety  chain,  clock  and  watch  part 
handle   metal,   wood,   paper,   composition  material  and  cc 

Wire  Pointing  Machines — Include  all  pin  making  machinery,  toilet 


jrings  of  the  desired  kind, 
purposes. 


arge  quantity,  as  hook 
electrical  parts,  novelti 
binations  of  such. 

safety,  badge,  hat,  etc.     Pin  sticking  mach 
to    put    pms    in    paper    and    various   specials,    as    hair  pins,  cotter  pins  and  novelties. 
Spring    Making — Machines    that    feed    the   wire   and    automatically  drop  out  complete 
wound    springs,   coiled,    helical,    and   many  special   designed   sprmgs  for  particula 
Hinge    machinery   and   machines   for   producing   different    products    of   hardware. 
Wire    straightening    and    cutting,    forming    stamping    and   ferruling  machine. 

PRESSES— All  types,  foot,  bench,  single  and  double  action,   open  back,   single  and   double  action   pillar   patt 
cam.  toggle  and  double  gate  or  tandem.     Baird  presses    are    machined    for    attachments    and    can 
made  over  into  full  automatic,   self-feeding  machines  that  perform  several  operations  upon  the  ma 
ing    once    through    the   press.      They   take   care   of   the  future. 
Eyelet   Machines— or    multiple    press    for    eyelets,    snap   and  glove  fasteners,  phone  cord  tips,  curtain  rings,  collar 
buttons     pencil    tips,    umbrella   shells,    paper   fasteners,    bottle   stoppers,    cartridge   work,   thimbles,    grommets, 
lamp  sockets,   electrical  parts,  button  parts,   caps,   hollow  rings,  shells,  oil  burner  parts,  etc. 
Tumbling    Barrels— All    kinds    for    all    purposes.       Oblique,    horizontal,    exhaust    and    non-exhaust,    steam   drying, 
japanning,    coating,    painting,    mixing,    heating,    cooling,  cleaning    grinding,  rust  proofing,  lacquering.    Stand- 
'    K  ,'  1    _.    J    r-_    -ii    „,..    wJfk    «»rious    tvnes   of  barrel,    as  wood,    cast   iron,   sheet  iron,    cast 


jrial 


quickly 


tiachines    adapted    for    all   purposes 
brass,   sheet  brass,    copper,   etc. 
Burnishing  Machines — Ball  burnishing     outfits  i 


th   various   types  of 


every   purpose. 
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The  Nilson  Four-Slide  Wire  Forming  Machine 


The  Nilson  Automatic 
Four-Slide  Wire  Form- 
ing Machine  is  just  what 
manufacturers  have 

wanted  for  a  long  time. 

It's  accurate  and  eco- 
nomical. That's  due  to 
the     four     equal  -  length 

slides. 

The  wire  feed  is  applied 
in  a  straight  line  from 
crank  disc,  an  exclusive 
Nilson  feature  that  does 
away  with  the  old  cramp- 
ing and  binding. 

The  special  lubricating 
system  is  automatic  and 
continuous,  no  danger  of 
overheating. 

Standard  roll  straighten- 
er  and  rotary  straight- 
ener  are  interchangeable, 
and  the  roll  straightener 
is  adaptable  for  both  flat 
and  round  stock. 

If  you  are  interested  in 
wire  forming  machinery 
write  for  full  details.  It 
will  pay  you  well  to  ex- 
amine the  exclusive  fea- 
tures  of   the   Nilson. 


The  A.  H.  Nilson  Machine  Company,    Bridgeport,  Conn. 


£-    Wells'  Automatic 
Rotary  Wire 
Straightening 
Machines 

Made  in  Four  Sizes 
1/16  to   1/2"  Wire 

Catalog    Furnished    on   Request 
Manufactured    by 

FRANK  L.  WELLS  COMPANY 

322   Exchange  Street  Kenosha,   Wi». 


Kane  &  Roach 

NIAGARA  &  SHONNARD  STS.,  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 

STRAIGHTENING    MACHINES 
BENDING  MACHINES,  Huid  and  Power     HAMMERS.  Pow«r 
SHEET  METAL  MACHINERY     COLD  ROLLING  MACHINERY 
SPECIAL  MACHINERY      PUMPS.  Centrifugal   and   HydrauUc 


WIRE  DRAWING  AND 
HANDLING  EQUIPMENT 
RODMILLS,  DRAW  BENCHES  Etc 

VOUGI^  MACHiNERYCO. 


CUYAHOGA  FALLS, 


BOLT    THREADERS,    NUT    TAP- 
PERS,  HEADING  MACHINES,  ETC 


DOBOPKAX   A0BNT8 
Barton,    Orlfflt^   it   Od. 

Parta,     Pr«aee.       Inf.     Bnrola     Yttti,     Milan. 
Paalndj  A  Od.,  IfelbrarM,  Am 


LMidea,    ■■(laad.      auaaew   A    Penvan*. 
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MANVILLE 

DIRECT-ACTING   DOUBLE  STROKE 

(M»EN-DIE  COLD  HEIADERS 

WITH  FRICTION  FEED 

TIm   HmuW    You    Will   Ultimately   Inatali 


ManrUU   No.    S   »— O.S.O.D.— HmJot 

This  Powerful  High  Duty  Machine  is  the  latest  Manville 
Cold  Heading  Machine  for  Upsetting  Bolt,  Rivet,  Screw 
Blanks  and  other  special  headings  by  the  Cold  Process. 

It  has  a  maximum  capacity  of  H'  diameter  by  7'  long, 
45  blanks  per  minute. 

Write  (or  Bulletin  14B 

E.  J.  MANVILLE  MACHINE  CO. 

WATERBURY,  CONN..   U.  S.   A. 

BlUileri    of    Cold    Headeri;    Thread    BoUert,    Soew    Slottan.     Beit 
Head   Trimmers,   Power  Presees,   Wood   Screw  MachlB**. 
Not  Blanking   MachlDes,    Wire   Formere.   an4 
special  automatic 


NATIONAL  BOLT  CUTTERS 

"Always  Cut  Accurate  Threads" 

Do    not   require    skilled    labor. 
Dies  can  be  changed  or  adjusted  In  a  minute's 
time. 

Die  Head  has  a  positive  lock,  hence  Insures 
uniform  diameter  and  accurate  thread,  regard- 
less of  stock  variations. 

Tlie  National   Interchangeable  Case  Die  Insures 
30%  to  50%  less  upkeep  cost. 
Thousands    of    satisfied    users    will    attest    the 
National  has   no  equal. 

Don't     buy    a     Bolt     Cutter     without     thorougk 
investigation  of  the   National. 
Built  in    22  different  sizes  and   styles. 

THE  NATIONAL  MACHINERY 

COMPANY 

TIFFIN     -     -     OHIO 


PAWTUCKET 

MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

Builders  of  the  "Pawtucket  T,1ne"  of  Bolt  Forstne 
Machines,  and  Cold  Punched  Nut  Presses,  also  the 
Knowles     Keyseatlng     and     Broaching     Machine*. 

PAWTUCKET,  R.  I.,  U.  S.  A. 


iiiliiiilwiili 


COOK'S  WOODSCREW  MACHINES      | 

for 

making    IRON    AND    BRASS 

WOOD-SCREWS 

We  /umith   complete  plant 
for  Starting  Wood-Screw 

installation 
Factoriet 

Sbooes  Ode  Handbook 

-H 

THE   ASA    S.    COOK 

CO. 

HARTFORD,    OONN.,    U. 

S.   A. 

Punches,  Shears 
and  Bending  Rolls 

NOLFY  »  WHITTEMORE  CO.        V'       BELOIT,  WIS. 


WATERBURY  FARREL  FOUNDRY 
AND  MACHINE  COMPANY 

Rivet,  Bolt  and  Nut  Machine*,  Power  wad 
Hydratdic  Preaaec,  Multiple  Plunger  "Ey- 
let"  Machines.  Machines  for  cold  roDnc 
■nd  drawing  sheets,  rods  and  wire. 


FOREIGN  AGENTSi 

'Nif,~Wbi  Dmrtnaluti  c2G!^k  Tab*  M>- 

■iHek  Fi^M,  rmiU,  rruce.     F.r  Ktrt,  BsU  a>4  MM 

MmehlBM- 
W«a,  P«rl«,  Fraac*.     F«r  Wire 


PUNCH        1 

W^M 

^            This  cut  sW.  one  of 

^Hfla            Punches,   with   a   full 
HUfB             Boating  punch,  and  an 
HJiai^      electric    solenoid    con- 
Htfjan^     trolled     clutch     oper- 

■flBi     electric    push    button. 

kfUf^Mt^SmamBimmgimg^^    ^ears•    experience    de- 

'   1              ^^S^H^^                                  "cties.  Shears,  Rolls 
^.0,7             ^^^^                                      J   Presses:  aU  sizes 

BERTSCH&  COMPANY 

1                         Cambridge  City,  Ind.,  U.  S.  A. 
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THE  LONG  AND  .^^^ALLSTATTER  CO. 


POWER  PUNCHING  & 
'        HAMILTON, 


SHEARING  MACHINERY 
ohio,u.s.a7 


Remove  the 
Guesswork  from 
Punching 


T^ 


Punches  and  Shean 

Multiple  Punchea 

Gate  Shears 

Angle  Shears 

Angle  Bending 

Machines 
Spacing  Tables 


HOMAS   Spac- 

1"""  ing  Tables  re- 
iiK^ve  the  guess- 
,..,.,  work  from 
punching 
by  eliminating  the  un- 
certain factor  of  stretch 
which  it  is  so  difficult  to 
allow  for  with  any  de- 
gree of  certainty  by  the 
old  layout  method. 

In     addition     there     is     an 


Write  for  complete  details. 


T»^5RAfllll4feaNE  CO. 


jjLjjTromiifflM^STOM 


JUICKWORKI 

ROTARY  SHEARS 

MADE   IN   VARIOUS   SIZES   AND  STYl£S 

For  cutting:  «iU  gauges  erf  sheet  and  plate  uj)  to  114l 
Inohes  thick  used  In  bulldlne  Ships,  Boilers,  Oar^ 
Tanks  and  GeneraJ  Plate  and  Sheet  Metal  Work,  Oat 
Bquare  or  beveled  edges  in  straight  or  irregular  ohapea, 
also  cut  rings  and  discs,  and  cut  openings  wlthoot 
starting  in  from  side  of  sheet.  Leaves  the  metal  flatter 
than  any  other  Rotary  or  Short  Stralght-Bat,ded 
Shear.     Cuts  a  clean  edge  that  requires  no  flnlshlns. 

Joggling  and  flanging  rolls  can  be  used  interohanee- 
afely  with  the  cutters. 

Do  Longr  Straig:ht  Cuttiity  Faater  Than  Any 
Othw  »MW  of  Al«7  KilMl 


Pttented  Jam 

One  "QUICKWORK"  doM  tii*  work  at  >  nundiv  W  aU 
style  machines.  Does  it  batter  and  from  tva  to  tao 
times   quicker. 

IIliiilii>t«  OiT-wet><«M  Oattlna  uA  FUta  Plsoliw. 
WRITE   FOR   CATALOG   No.    60. 

THE      QUICKWORK      COMPANY 

ST.  MARYS,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 

CibK    Address:      "QinCEWeBK."      AU    (UodsM    ssda    MSd. 

Now    Tort    Eilllblt:      Grand    Central    Pslssst 

A«nt  roc  BrtUih  ■Ulei:     OUrar  r  '     " 


PUNCHES  and  SHEARS 


NEVERSUP  FLOOR  CRANES 
^;j^^^~-         VERTICAL  BULLDOZERS  — „ 

BEATTY   MACHINE   &   MFG.    CO. 

HAMMOND,   IND. 


Shear  Blades 

Tke  Cleyeland  Knife  &  Forge  Company 
CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


CORRUGATING  MACHINES 
POWER  SHEARS 

OTEffiR  SHEET  METAL  MACHINERY 


00S  sur  oAvvriUem^nt  i 


Hie  Streine  Tool  &  Manufacturing  Co. 

Nevr  Bremen,  Oblo,  C  S.  A. 
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Combination 
Slitting  Shear, 
Punch  and  Bar  Cutter 


The  choice  of  prominent  "roads 
that  usually  order  in  quantity 

Among  the  many  railroads  using  Buffalo  "Armor  Plate"  Punches,  Shears  and 
Bar  Cutters  are  the  Illinois  Central,  Pennsylvania,  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  Western, 
Canadian  National,  Pere  Marquette,  Michigan  Central,  Chicago,  Rock  Island  & 
Pacific,  and  New  York  Central. 


99 


The  machine  shown  above  has  the  follow- 
ing important   maximum  capacities: 
Punches    1  Yg, "  hole  in   1 "  boiler  plate. 
Shears   1"  Boiler  plate — 14"  Knives. 
Bar  Cuts  21/2"  Rds.,   6  x   ^4   Ells  and  with 

special     knives      10"     Channels     and 

beams. 


Mitres  41/2    X  9/16   angles  easily  with  our 

diagonal  plunger. 
15    Strokes    per    minute.       Only     15    H.P. 

required    for    really    three    machines. 

We  build  a  complete  line  of  punches,  shears, 
bar-cutters,  benders,  riveters,  coping  ma- 
chines and  universal  machines. 


Buffalo  Forge  Company 


492  Broadway 


Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
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This  Machine  Saves  $500 
For  Lee  Trailer  &  Body  Co. 


THE  Lee  Trailer  and  Body  Com- 
pany of  Chicago  in  1916  pur- 
chased a  Ryerson  Quadruple 
Combination  Punch  and  Shear.  This 
machine  embodied  four  single  tools  in 
one,  handling  punching,  plate  and  bar 
shearing,  angle  and  tee  cutting  and 
coping  and  notching. 

The  minimum  cost  of  the  four  sepa- 
rate machines  would  have  been  ap- 
proximately $500.00  more  than  the 
price  of  the  Ryerson  Machine.  In 
1919  when  increased  production  de- 
manded additional  equipment  a  second 
machine  was  installed.  The  success 
of  these  two  machines  is  best  told  by 
L.  H.  Warfel,  Superintendent  for  the 
Lee  Company. 

"In  the  manufacturing  of  various 
kinds  of  metal  bodies  for  trucks  and 
trailers,  we  use  two  Ryerson  Punching 
and  Shearing  machines.  We  have  had 
one  of  these  machines  seven  years  and 
the  other  four  years.  At  times  we  are 
forced  to  operate  these  machines  for 
several  months  at  a  stretch  at  the  rate 
of  20  hours  a  day." 

Mr.  Warfel  then  gives  an  itemized 
account  of  how  these  two  machines 
are  actually  saving  his  company  ap- 
proximately $667.00  a  year.  He  then 
adds: 

"The  material  and  workmanship 
found  in  the  Ryerson  Punch  and  Shear 
is  excellent.  It  cuts  clean  and  true 
writhout  distortion.  We  bought  the 
second  machine  because  of  the  good  per- 
formance of  the  first  one." 

We'll  be  glad  to  send  you  a  copy  of  a 
neutral  engineer's  survey  of  this  installa- 
tion on  request. 


The  facts  contained  in  this  advertisement  are  part  of 
Nielsen  Certified  Performance  Survey  No.  13  RY-H 
and  represent  the  user's  point  of  view. 


Joseph  T.  Ryerson  &  Son  inc. 

EstabUshed   1842 
CHICAGO         ST.  LOUIS         DETROIT        CINCINNATI         BUFFALO         NEW  YORK 
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Plate  Shear  Bargain 

I^^HE  liquidating  sale  of  the  entire  prop- 
vl/  erties  of  the  Carbon  Steel  Company 
places  on  the  market  at  an  attractive  price 
one  2"xl28"  hydraulic  plate  shear,  26"  gap, 
manufactured  by  R,  D*  Wood  &.  Company, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Shear  is  equipped  with  27"  x  22"  x  16"  x  7'  stroke, 
triple  power  hydrauUc  intensifier,  with  two  hold  down 
magnets  and  is  complete  with  piping  and  guard  rail. 
The  above  is  but  one  of  the  many  bargains  now  of- 
fered to  plant  executivs. 

Write  for  copy  of  indexed  catalogue  of 
buildings  and  equipment. 


!! 


CARBON  STEEL  CO. 

PITTSBURGH,    PA. 
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"Ironton" 


Rail    Breaker 


Our  type  C  Rail  Breaker  for  an  eco- 
nomical solution  of  your  problem  of 
breaking  and  straightening  all  sizes 
of  rails. 


The   Ironton   Punch   &   Shear   Co. 


Ironton — Ohio — U.  S.  A. 


Chicago     Steel 
Bending     Brakes 


Bend  and  Form  Your  Sheets  and 

Plates  on  These  Labor 

Saving  Machines 

USED  BY 

U.    S.    Army   and  Navy  Tank  and  Boiler  Shops 

Railroads  Shipbuilders 

Auto    Manufacturers  Aeroplane  Manufacturers 

Sheet    MetaJ   Shops  Structural   Shops 

Made  from  3  to  26  feet  long  to  bend  from  light 
sheets  to  J4  inch  steel  plate,  hand  and  power 

Write  for  Catalog  ISo.  19 

DREIS  &  KRUMP  MFG.  CO. 

McKinley   Park   Station  CHICAGO 

San  Francisco   Office:   200  Second   Street 


Throatless    Shears 

Bevel  Shears 

Splitting  Shears 

Plate  Millers 


MARSH ALLTOWN  MANUFACTURING  CO 

MARSHALLTOWN,    IOWA 


YOU  CAN'T  EXPECT  TOO  MUCH  FROM 
A   MILWAUKEE! 


DOELGER  &  KIRSTEN 

MILWAUKEE  30tK    and    Chambers    Sts.  WISCONSIN 


CINCINNATI 
PRESS  BRAKES 
All-st^el 
Construction 


Cut  steel  gears 


The  CINCINNATI 
SHAPER     CO. 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 


LOCKSEAMING 


SHEET   METAL   WORKING   MACHINERY 


MACHINES  AND  DIES 
Are  Used  For — 

Brass  Goods,  Metal  Ceilings.  Elec- 
trical Goods,  Kitchen  Utensils,  Lamps 
and  Lanterns.  Wash  Boilers,  Plain 
and  Decorated  Tin   Cans  of  all  kinds. 


goods  economii 


CHAS.  LEFFLER  &  CO. 

Eitablished  1891  61  Clymer  Street,   Brooklyn 
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NOTICE  THE 
LARGE  RANGE 
OF  SIZES  GIVEN 
IN  OUR  BULLETIN 

F.  C.  DANNEMAN 

124   Baxter  St.,  N.  Y.  C 

Sales    Distributor    for   Greater 

New  York.    Complete  Stock  in 

N.  Y.  C.  Warehouse. 


Here  is  a  high  class  job 
that  you  can  depend  on 
for  as  great  or  better  ac- 
curacy than  your  own 
tool-room  product. 

Then,  manufactured  on  a 
production  basis  in  many 
standard  sizes,  it  is  the 
most  economical  sub-press 
you  can  buy.     Get  details. 

U.  S.  Tool  Co.,  Inc. 

117  Mechanic  St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


L&N 

Open  Back  Mitre  Press 

We  manufacture  Power 
Brakes  or  Forming  Presses 
and  squaring  shears  in 
capacities  from  16  gauge  to 
Ys",  from  4'  to  12'  in  length. 
We  also  manufacture  Mitre 
Presses,  special  sheet  metal 
machines,  forming  and  mitre 
dies,  and  Shear  Blades. 


LOY  &  NAWRATH  DIVISION 

Birmingham  Iron  Foundry 
DERBY,  CONN. 


A  new  and  improved 

BLAINK  HOLDER 

is  now  an  exclusive  feature  of  our 

Toggle  Drawing  Press 

It  holds  the  blank  posi- 
tively and  evenly  during 
the   entire   work    stroke. 
Write  for  details. 
We  Also  Make  a  Complete  Line  of 

SHEET  METAL  MACHINERY 
J.  M.  ROBINSON  MFG.  CO. 

ONCINNATI  OHIO 


SAFETY  &  SPEED 

The  Improved  Wiesman 
Safety  Guard  sweeps  entire 
length  of  Bolster  Plate  on 
half  of  downward  stroke  of   i 
punch. 

This  means  that  both  hands 
of  operator  are  protected. 
The  Guard  Arm  returns  be- 
yond the  center  of  the  ram 
on  half  of  upward  stroke. 
This  allows  the  operator  to 
feed  fast,  knowing  that  he 
is  safe  if  the  press  repeats. 

Writ*    for    our    30-imr    frM    trial 

offer 

Tha  Wieraun  Mamifielurint  C«. 

tS    S.   St.   CUIr   St..    Dayton.   OUa 
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THE  WORLD'S  STANDARD 


"ADRIANCE" 

DOUBLE  CRANK  PRESSES 

Recommended  for  operating  large  punching  or 
forming  dies  or  gangs  of  punches  over  a  large 
area.  For  stamping  out  expanding  metal  lath, 
armature  disks  and  segments,  cornice  work, 
stove  boards,  radiators,  ice  cans,  automobile  trays 
and  a  variety  of  other  work  of  large  dimensions. 

ADRIANCE  MACHINE  WORKS,  Inc. 

Estab'ished  I88S 


82  RICHARDS   STREET 


BROOKLYN,   N.    Y. 


MAaWMS  &1001S 


Arch  Presses  Have  a  Wide  Range  of  Uses 


The  large  space  between 
in  the  bed  of  tin-  press 
because   of  their    adapts 


big  opening  possiuii 
■ibing    Niagar       *     ' 


Arch    Presses. 


XI.\GAR.\   MACHINE  &  TOOL  WORKS 

Established    1879 
BUFF.ALO,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 

|W|IAOARA 


THE 


"TOLEDO 


f)!> 


INCLINABLE 

OPEN  BACK 

PRESSES 


/Rs 

] 

^%^t\? 

] 

J 

• 

i         " 

1 

The  "Toledo"  Inclinable  Open  Back  Press 
No.  3 

The  "Toiedo"  Inclinable  Open  Back  Presses  are 
built  with  or  without  gearing  and  have  been  in  uae 
for  more  than  thirty  years,  and  are  unsurpassed  for 
their  wide  range  of  usefulness  ana  durability.  They 
are  adapted  for  a  great  variety  of  work,  including 
nearly  every  kind  of  blank  cutting,  forming,  perforat 
ing,  drawing,  shaping  and  combination  die  work^  cover' 
iDg  a  large  proportion  of  the  operations  required  in 
the  manufacture  of  tin  cans,  pieced  and  stamped  ware, 
petroleum  cans,  powder  kegs,  lamp  and  lantern  trim 

•xtTic   a     ■    " 
legments,     bicycle     parts, 
stove    and    trunk    trimn: 
many   other   articles    too   numerous 
Excellent    facilities    for    all    binds 
machinery.     Forging  and  gear  cutting  a  specialty. 
Founders  and  Machinists  and  Engineering  Special' 

ists    on    equipment    for    sheet    metal   products. 

"PRESSES  FOR  EVERY  PURPOSE" 

furnished.     Correspondence  Solicited 


automobile  parts,  and 
;rous  to  mention  here. 
high    grade 


Csti 


THE    TOI^DO    MACHINE    &    TOOL    CO. 


TOLEDO,  OHIO 
U.  S.  A. 
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<B»7  CHAMBERSBURG    ^^a 

THE   STANDARD   OF   COMPARISON 

CHAMBERSBURG                                „^ 

BUSHING  PRESS          ^^    jr\                ^^] 

Type  B— Sizes  from  25  Tons  Up             ^gjojj^^^l  |   ^^.^^^^^f 

XT  .                                      dSffriH^^r          ^CHAMBERSBURG 
Hydro-pneumatic  oper-       ^|HF^|M\                               PROniirr*; 
ation    with    weighted        ^■[^^H'-                               t'KODUCiS 

pull-back  makes  it  ex-          1^^^H|                      hammers,  stea™ 
tremely    fast    in    oper-             l^^^WH^^^M                         and  Board 

ation.                                               ■ 

yi    1 

TRIMMING  PRESSES, 

All   working   parts,    in-              I 
eluding    pump,    motor,          -9 
crane,  etc.,  are  mounted          ^M 
on  the  top  platen.                    ^H 

PUNCHES  and  SHEARS 
RIVETING    Machinery 
WHEEL  PRESSES, 
FLANGING  Machinery 
STRAIGHTENING  and 

Absolute          accessibility               ^■H^^tolf                                  bending   Machinery 

and  clear  working  space             ^^^^H                        "''builf '^o'^rdiS, 

result      from      above      de-                   ^^^^^^^H                                          requirements. 
gj                                                                              ^g^ggg^^m                                  GREY   IRON   and 

JBbhS                                          semi-steel  Castings 

CHAMBERSBURG  ENGINEERING  COMPANY,  Chambersburg,  Pa. 

Nationally  Represented   by   MANNING,   MAXWELL  &   MOORE,    INC. 
Offices    All    Principal    Cities 

Make  Your  Drops 
Productive! 

«P£^^J^»'  Automatic  Drop 
Lifters  will  con- 
Tert  any  drop^hand,  foot  or 
automatic — into  a  bighly  effi- 
cient unit. 


MINER  &  PECK  MFG.  CO. 

DERBY,  CONN. 


DROP    PRESSES    FOR    ALL    PURPOSES 


Here's  the 
Press 

for  manufacturing.  Great 
power  backed  by  sturdy 
construction  enables 


ROCKFORD 


to  stand  the  grind  af  hard, 
continuous  usage.  Mada  la 
Straight  Side  and  IdoUb- 
able  types  and  Tarious 
sizes. 

Write  to-day  far  dstaUs. 


Rockford    Iron    Worlo,    Rodcford,    IH. 


Presses  and  Shears 

Sheet  Metal  Woridng  Machinery 

The  D.  H.  StoU  Co.,  Inc. 

Military  Ro«d  and  Atutin  Street 

BufFalo,  N.  Y. 


Presses,   Dies,  Sub-Presses 

Send  for  Cetalogut 
ZEH  &  HAHNEMANN  GO. 

Vanderpool  St.  and  Ave.  A  Newark,  fl.  J. 


FERRACUTE 


W ACH I N  E  GO. 

BRi  DC  ETON,  N.J. 


CUTTING.  FOR  M  IN  C.PUNCH  INC 
SHEARING, TRIMMING.  NOTCHING 
OR AWtN  g,  EMB 0  S  SI N G,;:G  0 f  N 1 N  G 


PR  ESS  ES 
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HYDRAULIC 

PLATE  FLANGING 
PRESSES 


Bethlehem  TTiree  Cylinder  Do^wn-Stroke 
Hydraulic  Plate  Flanging  Press 


npHE  illustration  herewith  is  a  Three 
■■■  Cylinder  Down-Stroke  Hydraulic 
Plate  Flanging  Press. 

The  main  features  of  this  press  are 
high  speed  production,  ease  and  flexi- 
bility of  operation,  separate  facing 
plates,  and  rugged  all-steel  construc- 
tion throughout. 

Economy  and  rapidity  of  operation  ac- 
complished by  prefilling  arrangement 
and  high  forging  speeds,  is  also  en- 
hanced by  rapid  action  of  the  stripping 
platen  with  which  the  press  is 
equipped. 

Hydraulic  connections  to  the  center 
and  end  cylinders  are  so  arranged 
that  either  full  or  proportional  power 
may  be  used,  according  to  the  class  of 
work  being  produced. 

Bethlehem  specializes  in  the  design 
and  construction  of  all  kinds  of 
presses  and  heavy  machinery  for 
any  purpose.  Our  engineers  are 
constantly  developing  new  ma- 
chines to  take  care  of  unusual  re- 
quirements. 


Send  us  your  inquiries. 
BETHLEHEM  STEEL  COMPANY— Genera/  Offices:  BETHLEHEM,  PA. 

Sales  Offices  : 

New   York  Boston  Philadelphia  Baltimore  Washington  Atlanta  Pittsburgh 

Buffalo  Cleveland  Cincinnati  Detroit  Chicago  Si.    Louis  San    Francisco 

BETHLEHEM   STEEL   EXPORT  CORPORATION,  25   BROADWAY,  NEW   YORK   CITY.     Sole  Exporter  of  Our  Commercial  Product,. 

BETHLEHEM 
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SOUTHWARK 

PLATE   LEVELING  ROLLS 

for  STRAIGHTENING  ROLLED  PLATES  and  SHEETS 
also  used  for  BREAKING  OR  SOFTENING  SHEETS  BEFORE 
FLANGING  OR  PRESSING 

The  leveling  roll  shown  at  the 
left  has  1  7  staggered  rolls  which 
are  set  by  adjusting  screws  to 
give  the  proper  action  on  the 
plate  for  either  straightening  or 
for  breaking  the  fibres  in  sheets 
and  plates  before  flanging  opera- 
tions. 

In  the  breaking  operation  the  rolls 
at  th«  end  of  the  machine  at  which  the 
plate  enters  are  set  to  mesh  well  into 
each  other,  while  the  rolls  at  the  end 
from  which  the  plate  leaves  the  ma- 
chine are  set  for  leveling.  The  plate 
is  thus  given  a  wavy  bending  motion 
while  passing  the  first  rolls  which  ef- 
fectually softens  its  fibres.  It  is  per- 
fectly flat  when  it  emerges  from  the 
machine. 


The  roll  illustrated  at  the 
right  has  four  pinch  rolls,  the 
end  rolls  being  set  in  line  with 
each  other,  the  intermediate 
rolls  being  staggered.  This 
machine  is  equipped  with 
spring  steelyards  for  holding 
the  top  rolls  in  their  proper 
position. 


SOUTHWARK  HYDRAULIC  PRESSES 

FOR  EVERY  PURPOSE 


AMONG  OUR  STANDARD  HYDRAULIC  AND  POWER  TOOU5 


Hydraulic   Tools 

4 -Column  Flanging  Presses 
Sectional  Flanging  Presses 
Forging  Presses 
Broaching  F 
Forming  Pr 
Bushing  Pr 
Car  Wheel  Pr 
Forcing  Press. 


ig    Pr 


Plate    Bent 
Pipe  Bendii  _ 
Angle   Bending    Presses 
Straightening    Presses 
Upsetting  Presses 
Stationary   Riveters 
Portable   Riveters 
Joggling   Presses 


Spring   Banding   Press 
Spring    Stripping    Pres 
Testing   Presses 
Accumulators,    Valves 
Pumps,   Fittings,   etc.. 

Power    Tools 

Punches  and  Shears 


Stamping   Presses 

Car  Wheel  Rolling   Mills 

Bending     and      Straightenil 

Machines 
Flue  Welders 
Flue    Cutting    Machines,    el 

Special  Machinery 

For   many    purposes. 


flXi 
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EST.  1851  E  L  I\4  E  S          INC.  1895 

HYDRAULIC      FORCING      PRESSES 

Wheel     it     to     the    work.       Drop     the    work     in     place. 


CHARLES  F.     ELMES     ENGINEERING  WORKS 

Hydraulic    Machinery — Special    Machinery 
1003-1011    Fulton  St.  Since   1851.  CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 


HYDRAUUC  MACHINERY 

built  and  installed  by  us  25  years  ago,  is  still 
in  service.     Designed  with  the  best  engineer- 
ing skill  and  built  of  the  best  materials  for 
every  purpose. 
Refer  your  special  problems  to  us. 


P.DWOOD&C0 

I       *  ESTABLISHED    I803  ^% 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


ECONOMY 


If  It's  a  NAZEL  AIR  HAMMER 


you  secure  greater  economy  than 
in  Kammeri  operated  from  an  in- 
dependent air  aupply,  for  in  ham- 
mers ao  worked,  the  full  pressure 
must  be  constantly  produced  and 
wherever  less  than  the  full  pressure 
is  required  in  the  hammer  cylin- 
der, the  difference  is  wasted  by 
throttling  at  the  valve.  With  the 
Nazel,  only  the  actual  air  required 
in  each  instance  is  produced,  and 
when       hammer       stands       idle      the 


NAZEL  HAIIM 


ndeppndenl  compresson  or  piping 


Nos.  2,  3,  4  and  5  Rotary  Riveting  Hammers 
No.  2   and  Lynch  Eye  Benders 
Nos.    I    and  5  Tire  Bending  Rolls 
Nos.   0.  21,   22,  23,  24,   25   and  26  Bulldozers 
2500   Lb.   Board    Drop    Hammers 
Nos.    5    and   7    Rope    Lift    Crank   Drop    Hammers 
No.    1    Taper    Roll 

No.    13    Punch    and    Shear,    Sgl.    IS'   Throat 
No.    14   Punch    and    Shear,    Sgl.    15'    Throat 
No.    141/2    Punch  and  Shear,  Sgl.  12"  Throat 
No.   2   Horizontal  Bending   and  Straightening  Machine 
150  Lb.  Yeakley  Hammer 

No.    12  Structural   Punch,   Sgl.   25  "  Throat 
6-66  Straight  Sided  Double  Crank  Tie  Rod  Press 
Details   and  prices  of   the   above   tcill   be  funiishfd   ujxnt   nqtKsf. 

WILLIAMS,  WHITE  &  CO.,  Moline,  Illinois 

Offices:    Detroit,    Pittsburgh,    Chicago,    New    York 


WE  CAN  PROVE 


nulletln   will 


efficient    work    tbao 


aiglitenine,   bending 


60-Ton  and    100-Ton  Portable 

HYDRAULIC  PRESSES 

NEW  DESIGN 

for    pressing    on    and    off    Cranks. 
Crank      Pins,      Sheaves,      Pinions, 
Car  Wheels,  etc.,  by  hand. 
Two  sizes.  Send  fur  cir:olsf. 

VULCAN  IRON  WORKS 
327  N.  Irving  Avenue,      Chicago 


Beaudry 
Hammers 

FOR 

General    Forging 

Save  Fuel,  Time  and 
Labor.  Cut  Forging 
Costs  in  Two. 

Belt   or   Motor   Drivs 

Beaudry  Co.,  Inc. 

EVERETT,   MASS. 


See  our  adverHsemenh-  j  ^ 

in  Ush  >veeks  issue.     4I| 

ERIEFOUNDR¥:CO.   "i 


Look  through  the  window 

h  us   into  shops  here   and   there  and    see   for   yourself 

BRADLEY  HAMMERS 


See 


full  page  ad.   last   week  and 


C.  C.  BRADLEY  &  SON,  Inc.,  Syracuse,  New  York 

Established  1832 
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MAYER 
Power  Hammers 


All  parts  are  easily  accessible. 
Perfectly  controlled  from  the  light- 
est  touch   to  the   heaviest  blow. 

BELT  OR  MOTOR  DRIVE 


This  hammer  is  full7  guaranteed  agaliiat 
defective  workmanship  and  material,  alao 
to   give  satisfactory   service. 

Moloch   Company 

Kaukauna,  Wis. 


Morgan  Construction  Company 


Rolling  Mills 
Wire  Mills 

(See  first  Issue 

WORCESTER, 


Producer  Gas  Machinea 
Reversing  Valves 

mont^  for  avtctat  AnnounetmtKt) 

MASS.,  U.  S.  A. 


ROLLING  MILL  and  SPECIAL  MACHINERY 

We  apeciallze  In  building  special  madiinery  of  all  kinda 

STEEL  CASTINGS  under   2000   Iba.   «ok 

GRAY  IRON  CASTINGS      and.r  20.too  n...  «i<* 

Connelliville    Fonnilry   Machine    &   Steel    Cutims   Co. 


STANDARD 

ENGINEERING  CO. 

Ellwood  City  Pennsylvania 

Designers   and  Manufacturers 

of 

Tube  Mill  Machinery 

seamless  and  welded 

RoUing  Mill  Equipment 

Rolls 

sand  and  chilled 

Pipe  Threading  Machinery 

Castings 

gray  iron,  semi-steel,  cupola 
and  air  furnace 

Machine  Work  to  Drawings 

Write  for  Bulletins 


REVERSING    VALVES 

Blaw-  Knox  Water  Cooled  Straighi  Flue  Valves 
Blair  Water  Sealed  Valves 
PORIS 

Blaw- Knox  Water  Cooled  Cr. 
Blair  Indestructible  Ports 
For  ne 
Water  Cooled  Purnace  Doors  and  Frames 
"  **       Skewback.^ 

"  "       Buckstayj 

•'       Bulkheads 
'*  *'   ,    Front  Wall  Coolers 

"       Back  Wall  Coolers 
Blair  Removable  Slag  Pockets 

Water  Cooled  Floors 


Wire  Mill  and 
Cold  Rolling  Equipment 

25  Yrs.  Experience  Back  of  Us 

Broden   &   Dailey   Construction   Company 
1836  Euclid  Ave.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


BENDING  MACHINERY 

BAR,  COIL  and  STIRRUP 
Bar  Shears   (hand  power) 

THE  McKENNA  CO. 

sath  and  Perkins  Ave.  CLEVELAND. 


NEWBOLD 


ROLUNG  MILL  and  SPECIAL  MACHINERY 

Punches,   Shears,   Bending  and  Stralgiit«nlnff  BWla 

Botar;  and   Circle  Cutting  Shears.   rianginE   MacUne* 

STBBL    PI^TE    OOIVSTRI'CTION 

roi.**,  Btaeke,  BreeoMnfft,  DreiQo  Pipe  and  PoiUaotu.  ft*. 

R.    S.    NEWBOLn    &    SON    CO. 

Founders — MtwMnista — BoU9rmaJc«r» 

Norrlatown,  Pa. 

Philadelphia    Ollce.  Chicago   Office.  New    York     OiTlce. 

411     Perry    Bldg.  22  0    N.     State    St.  53    Park    Place 


FLAT  WIRE  MILLS- SHEARS -STRAIGHTENERS 
FLATTEN  ERS-CO|LERS-<5  LITTERS- SAWS 
SCOURING  MACHTNES-SPECIAL  MACHINERY 
ROLLINGMILL  MACHINERY-TUBE  MILL  MACHINERY 

c^^  TORRINGTONMFG.CO. 
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HEAVY  MACHINE  TOOLS 


BIRDSBORO 

A  Birdsboro  Roll  Lathe  speaks  for  iUclf. 
Long  recognized  as  a  leader  in  its  class,  recent 
improvements  lift  it  yet  higher  in  the  opinion 
of  discriminating  users. 

Hydraulic  Machinery  r-     •.    i     i  -.i         .  .       .  ....  .      . 

Rolling  Mill  Machinery  ^^*  .  ^^^  ^*  *="*  '^***  running  in  oil,  multiple. 

Rolling  Mfll  and  Bla«t  Fia--  «P®«^  ^*1»  a  variable  ^>eed  motor  drive,  direct  con- 

nace  Castings  nected  through  flexible  coupling.   Proper  design  for  top- 

^"m^JSh*"*^  Concentratmg  ping  shaped  rolls.  Oil  tight  and  accident  proof  enclosed 

Jackson  Belt-Lacing 

Machines 
Special  Machinery  Other  points  will  interest  you— ask  about  them 

BIRDSBORO  STEEL  FOUNDRY  &  MACHINE  CO. 

BIRDSBORO,  PA. 


York   OffiMi   80   Wwt   St.,   Nfvt    York. 
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PHOENIX  STEEL  ROLLS 


CARBON  STEEL  FOR  BLOOMER  AND  ROUGHING  ROLLS 
SUBJECTED  TO  EXTRA  HEAVY  REDUCTIONS. 

"PHOENIX  B"  CHROME-CARBON  STEEL  FOR  BLOOMERS 
AND  ROUGHING  HAVING  MODERATELY  HEAVY  REDUC- 
TIONS. 

"PHOENIX  A"  CHROME-CARBON  STEEL  IS  BEING  USED 
FOR  CROSS-SHOULDER  TIE  PLATE  FINISHING.  WE  SUGGEST 
USE  OF  THIS  ALLOY  FOR  LIGHT  ROUGHING.  INTERMEDI- 
ATES  AND  HEAVY  FINISHING  WORK. 


PITTSBURGH    ROLLS  •  CORPORATION 

PITTSBURGH  ,  PA. 

Foreign  Licensees:    Schneider  &  Cie.,  Paris,  France;  Societa    d'Ougree,    Mau-ibaye;    Fonderies    A.    Ketin,    Liege, 


Hyde  Park  Foundry  and 
Machine  Co. 

HYDE  PARK  (on  West  Penn.  Div.  P.  R.  R.),  Pa. 

Builds  ROLLING  MILL,  STEEL  WORKS 

and  TIN  PLATE  MACHINERY 


Rolls 


Sand 
ChiUed 


IRON  CASTINGS 
ROLL  LATHES 


Our  equipment  is  first  class  and  our  organiza- 
tion composed  of  practical  men.  We  would 
like  to  submit  prices  on  any  work  in  our  line, 
either  large  or  small.    Correspondence  invited. 


INCH 

IRON      FOUNDRY 

ENCrNEERS- FOUNDERS-  MACHINISTS 

DERBY,  CONN. 

ROLLS-  Chilled  and  Sand 

HEAVY      MACHINERY 
CASTINGS-lionand  Semi-S+eel 

GEAR     REDUCTION    UNITS 
ROLLING  MILLS-  Non-Ferrous 

RUBBER  MACHINERY 
HEAVY  SHAFTING  -  PILLOW  BLOCKS 


ROLLING    MILL    EQUIPMENT 


rPi^\'M 


Lewis  Foundry  St  tajchiam  C»..  PftUbargh.  U.  S.  A. 


WICKES 

BROS. 

1856  1923 


Builders  of  Heavy  Duty  Plate 
and  Structural  Tools,  Heavy 
Duty  Engine  Lathes,  Special 
Production  Lathes,  Crank- 
shaft Turning  Equipment, 
Blueprint  Machines. 
320  Water  St.,  Saginaw,  Mich. 


carbon  and         air  furnace  iron 
*"miIs°^       and  steel  castings 


SAND  AND 
ILLED  IROl 
ROUS 


PHIUDELPHIA  ROLL  &  MACHINE  CO. 

■IND  ST.  «  QUAYS  AVE..  nfiLADELTHIA.  PA. 

ROLLING  MILL  MACHINERY 

■UMIDIAIIY  OT  TAYLOR-WHAJtTON  IRON  *  STEEL  Oa 


The  Wellman-Seaver-Morgan  Co. 


Car  Dumpers 
Traveling  BridKaa 
Bucketo 
Special  Cranes 
Car  Tipples 


Gas  Producers 
Reversing  Valves 
Coke  Oven  Machinery 
Industrial  Engines 
Mine  Hoists 
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COCHRANE  CORPORATION 


H.S.B.W.  — 

Inetyrmted   1920 

Harrison  Safety   BoUer  Work*,   North   PhlUdolpW..   P« 

M«naf«ctar«r»  o(  the  Celebrated  Cochraa*  Utaea,  la^odlac  OpM 
Feed  W«ter  Heaters.  Steam-SUck  and  OBt-Oot  ValT*  Haataca  aa4 
ReealTere.  Metering  Heatere,  Independ»t  V-Nat<*  M***™.  ™J 
Metera.  Pretiilon  Metere.  Weighing  Meter..  Oaebran.  Bat  and  OoM 
Proceee  Water  Soltenera,  Steam^  and_  Oil  Seraratcra.  M^tlpert 
Dralnara  ar  Trapa  an 
Flow  and   Check  Tal' 


Mt»tiM»%»4    !•« 


Mo'ltlport  Baek  Freaanra  Atmoapherle  BaUaf. 


Coxe   Stokers — Type   E  Stoker* — New  Frederick   Stokera 

A  WORLD  ORGANIZATION 

■  '       *    "       '  Engineering 

quipment  of 


ling  Equipmi 


ufac 


International    Combustion    Engineering    Corporation 

COMBUSTION  ENGINEERING  CORPORATION 

43  Broad  Street,  New  York 
Qninn   Oil  Burner  Green  Arches  Lopuico  Systems 


Sanford  T^i lei  Stokem  Ca 


WORCESTER.  MASS. 


"RlLEY^VnderkedStoke^   "JONES  Underfeed  Stok^ 
MUttPHY Automatic  Furnaces 

Th*  Uadu-Faed  Stoker  Co.,  of  CidiiU,  Ltd.,  1 46  Kini  St.W. 


Writo    for    Book 


■trial    Fiimmc«* 


SUPERHEATERS 

save    fuel    and    Increase    capacity    In 
boilers  of  any  siae  or  type. 
itk  for  ^ull  informatUm  and  Bulletin 
JT-7. 

The  Superheater  Co. 

General  Offices:  17  E.  42nd  St.,  New  York 

Boston:     M«il.   Trust  Bldg. 

Bldp.  Pittsburgh:     Union  Arcade   Bldg. 

:      The  Suverheater  Co.,  Ltd.,  Monfrfol 


The  Babcock  &  Wilcox  Co. 

85  Ldebty  Stbeet,  New  Yoik 


Water  Tube  BoUert 
Steam  Superheaters 
Chain  Crate  Stokers 

BRANCHES 
Boston,  49  Federal  Street 
Philadelphia,  North  American  Building 
PiTTSBUEGH.   Farmers  Deposit  Bank  Buildiag 
Clevklakd,  Guardian  Building 
Chicago,   Marquette  Building 
Detroit,  Ford  Building 
Cincinnati,    Traction    Building 
Atlanta,   Candler    Building 
Pboskix,  Asiz.,  21  Heard  Bldg. 
New   Obleans,  521-S   Baronne  Street 
Houston,  Texas,  Southern  Pacific  Builduu 
Dallas,  Tehas    2001    Magnolia  Building 
Dbrvki,  435    Seremeenth   Street 
Salt  Lake  City,  705-6  Keams  Building 
San   FeancIsco.   Sheldon  Building 
Vat  Angelb,   404-406   Central    Building 
Portland,  Ore.,  805  Gasco  Building 
Seattle,  L.  C.  Smith  Building 
Havana,  Cuba,  Calle  de  Aguiar  104 
San  JtJAN,   Porto  Rico,  Royal   Bank  Buildini 
HoNOLDLu.  H.  T.,  Castle  &  Cooke  Buildins 


ERIE  CITY  IRON  WORKS 

Erie,  Pa.,  U.  S.  A. 

HORIZONTAL    AND    VERTICAL    WATER    TUBE    BOILERS 

STATIONARY       RETURN       TUBULAR       BOILERS 

ECONOMICAL   RETURN   TUBULAR  BOILERS 

STEEL  PLATE  CONSTRUCTION 


McGOWAN  DUPLEX  STEAM  and  POWER  DRIVEN  PUMPS  REFLECT 


THE  JOHN    H.  McGOWAN  CO. 


CINCINNATI 


OHIO.     U.  S.  A. 


^^^ 

A  Treatise  On  Waste  Heat 

Q 

and  /*.  Utilization  for  Sttam   Gtntration 
[             Data   of  vital    interest    to    industrial    e:<ecu- 

I  ready.      Thousands    of    dollars    saved    may 
,1            result  from  its  reading.     May   wc   send  you 

II  a    copy    free? 

J^                 THE  WKJKES  IJOILER  COMPANY 

120-130  Carroll  Si.                   S.iftinaw,  Mich. 

M 

f^         "WAINWRIGHT" 
1,      EXPANSION  JOINTS 

1             High  and  Low  Pressure  Designs 

1     Alberger  Pump  &  Condenser  Co. 
1              140    Cedar   St.,   New   York    City 

18     Philadelphi.i                                               Chicago 
a      Boston                                                           St.  Louis 

Backed  by 
the  Pennsylvania  Guarantee 


)UMPS 

ilR  COMPRESSORS 


I    Pump    and    Compressor    Co. 
Easton,    Penna. 


Low  upkeep  assured  by  ample  bearing  in  the 
class  S  single  stag 

Double  Suction 
Centrifugal  Pumps 


PLATT  IRON  WORKS  -  DAYTON.OHIO. 


4^ft 


STEAM    and    POWER 
PUMPING    MACHINERY 


SATISFIED 

WITH  CEITTRIFUCAL 

punpiNC  UNrrs 

from 

flLUS^gMLMER^ 
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DURABLE  Duplex  Steam  PUMPS 


NEW     YORK    SALES    OFFICE,     141     BROADWAY 


DEAN  Bros.  Co.  Indianapolis 


W^ 

Trmnsit 
Automatic 

9m 

^  Feed  Pumps 
and 
Receiver* 

i 

I^IMI 

Aulonial.cilly      re 
turn   to   ihe    boiler 
the  condensed 
drains    of    healing 

coils,     drying    cyl- 
L      inders,  steam  jaclc- 
'     ets,  etc. 

O 

Ql^ 

►      Higher     Economy 
*     for  a  Prudent  Ex- 
penditnre. 

Nationa 

Tran.il    Pump    A   Machine   Company,   Oil   City.    P.. 

V               4^ 

American-Marsh 

btfh            '*"™P^ 

jSp"             STKAM— POWER 

^'^/j 

1^                    OBlfTRIFrGAL 

(^                ^t    /or  «.«alo»  1»^ 

^      American  Steam  Pump  Co 
Battle  Creek,  Mleh. 

ovtms 


CENTRIFUGAL    PUMPS 


R.0TUR.B0  CENTRIFUGAL 

PUMPS 

Manlatee  Iron  Work.  C«.,  Hanlatee,  Mlehlssa 


DIESEL  OIL   ENGINES 


40  to  1200  H.P.  Horizontal  and  Verti- 
cal types — designed  to  use  any  kind  of 
crude  or  fuel  oil.     Send  for  bulletin. 
THE    DE    LA    VERGNE    MACHINE    CO. 

922  E.   138TH  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


<^ 

LECOURTENAY    <^ 

MSt^                    CENTRIFUGAL 

|_i|HM^             PUMPS 

i 

■WgH@^^     LECOURTENAY  CO. 

^^^n^^^flL              17   MAINE   STREET 
BH^HEiV                  NEW^ERSEY 

iOMLY  Steam  Engines 
Good  Engines  ONLY 
Troy  Engine  &  Mach.  Co.    ^HH^^Se^ 
Troy,    Pennsylvania  ^^^B^^^^^K 
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PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


GENERAL   OFFICE  AND  WORKS,    WEST  HOMESTEAD,   PA. 

LIST    OF    PRINCIPAL    PRODUCTS 


ENGINES 
UNA-FLOW 

CORLISS 
PISTON    VALVE 
CAS 
BLOWING 

STEAM    DRIVEN 

GAS    DRIVEN 
REVERSING 

VACUUM  PUMPS 

AIR  COMPRESSORS 

ACCUMULATORS 

BAROMETRIC 
CONDENSERS 


PRESSES 

HYDRAULIC 
STEAM    HYDRAULIC 
POWER 

MILLS 

BLOOMING 

SLABBING 

STRUCTURAL 

RAIL 

BAR 

CONTINUOUS 

TUBE 

PLATE 

UNIVERSAL 

SHEET 

TIN    PLATE 

WHEEL 

TIRE 

HOT   AND  COLD   STRIP 

MANIPULATORS 


PICKUNG  MACHINES 

GEAR  DRIVES 

SHEARS 

ROPE  DRIVES 

STEAM   HYDRAULIC 
HYDRAULIC 

PLATE 

SQUARING 

DOUBLING 

ROLLS 

CHILLED    IRON 
SAND    IRON 
CARBON    STEEL 
ALLOY   STEEL 
MESTA    SPECIAL 

HOT  SAWS 

FORGINGS 

ROLL  LATHES 

FORGING  INGOTS 

GEARS 

FORGING  BILLETS 

CUT  AND  MACH.  MOLDED 

PINIONS 

CUT  AND  MACH.  MOLDED 

CASTINGS 

STEEL 

IRON 

BRONZE 

ON  REQUEST  WE  WILL  SEND  SPECIAL  BULLETIN   ON  ANY  SUBJECT 
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Remember — "  Spencer 

When  you  are  confronted  with  air 
compressing  problems  remember 
"SPENCER." 

Our  catalog  will  be  a  great  asset  to 
your  profit-saving  literature  file. 

Send  for  one  to-day. 


The  Spencer  Turbine  Co. 

Hartford,  Conn. 


^ 

AIR  POWER 

will   be   furnished    most    economically 
if     your     compressor     is     a     Sullivan 
"Angle  Compound." 

Ask    for    Bulletin    No.    1177-B. 

SULLIVAN    MACHINERY    CO. 

80  E.  Adams  St.,  CHICAGO 

AIR  AND  GAS  COMPRESSORS 
VACUUM  PUMPS 

No  fisar  eomprMaor  mad*  than  a  P  r  w  »mH 
Bary  Unhraraal  VartabU  Vehuaa  Bas  Pbia 
•—  tkr«a-erUs<ler.  tm-atafa  Air  V  a  I  T  a  • 
Why  aot  tafaaU-  "Varabla 
aa  tha  Pmb 
MnMa,  M- 
Compreuor  CompAnj  taat  aa  Iha 
■  Caacada  St,  EHa.  Pa.  -  •  -      ~ 


Producer  Gas  Systems 

Using  Bituminous  and  Anthracite  Coals 

Raw  and  Scrubbed  Gas  for  Displacingr  Oil,  City  Gas,  Coal 

and  Coke  in  Furnaces  of  all  Descriptions 

WE   GUARANTEE    RESULTS 

Flinn  &  Dreffein  Co.,  'c' n'r cTa  g  o 


If  it's  Compressed  Air 

Consult 
INGERSOLL-RAND    CO. 

11  BROADWAY.NEW  YORK 


SMITH  ^„,^^,, 

Gas  Producers  Heating 

Smith  Gas  Engineerinc  Co.,  Dayton.  OUa  o  .  . 

Pactorits:  Dayton,  Okia,  and  Lexinoton,  OhU         J  €  r  V  t  C  C 

Sole    Canadian   Representatives 

The    Canadian    AUis-Cbalmen    Co.,    Ltd. 

Toronto 
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For 
Engineers 


•  Unaflow  r« 


cylinder  by  stciim-tigbl 
valves,  through  hollow 
steam- jacketed  heads;  and 
after  cut-off  and  expansion 
have  taken  place,  the  cool 
exhaust  escapes  through 
center  ports,  far  removed 
from  the  point  of  steam 
admission.  Due  to  the 
combined  effect  of  steam- 
jacketed  heads,  high  com- 
pression and  central  ex- 
haust, the  entering  steam 
is  not  chilled,  but  comes  in 
contact  with  surfaces  equal 
to  their  own  temperature. 
Initial  condensation  is, 
therefore  practically  el- 
ulting  in  ex- 
ceptional steam 


Three  Carloads  of 

Coal  Saved  by 
This  Compressor 


During  one  year  the  1,500  cubic  foot  Unaflow 
Compressor  shown  above  will  save  three  carloads  of 
coal— or  135  tons.  That  is  the  economy  of  this 
compi'essor  when  compared  with  a  Meyer  Gear  machine, 
the  saving  will  be  twice  as  great  if  compared  with  a 
simple  slide  valve  compressor. 

Bulletin  L-542  tells  how  such  remarkable  savings 
are  made. 


WORTHINGTON  PUMP  AND  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 


I  5  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


ch  Offices  in  24  Large  Cit 


WORTHINGTON 


Deane  Worts,  Holyoke.  Man 

Blake  Si  Knowles  Works    ^ 

Eait  Cambridge,  Alms.     , 

Wonhington  Works        ~ 

Harrison,  N.  J. 

Laidlaw  Works.  Cincinnati,  Ol 


Gas  Engine  Works,  CuJahy.  Wil. 
Power  a:  Mining  Worka 
Cudahy,  fyis.    f. 
Snow-Holly  Works 
Buffalo.  N.  Y. 
iEpping-Carpenter,  Pilliburgh,  Pa. 
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Chapman  Floating  Agita- 
tors niodernize  hand  poked 
producers.  Please  see  our 
monthly  advertisement,. 

CHAPMAN  ENGINEERING  CO. 

COOPER. 


MT. VERNON.  OHIO,     "i^ 


GALUSHA  GAS  PRODUCERS 

For  All  Industrial  Purposes 

Let  us  know  your  problems  and  we  will  give  you  the  benefit  of 


GAS  PRODUCER  AND  ENGINEERING  CORP. 
30  Church  St.,  New  York  City 
Gat  ProductTi  and  Tar  Estraciort 


1  TenkinsAMves 

1        Always  marked  wtK  tKe  "Diamond" 

. -^  Bronze.  Iron. Steel  Valves    ^j^^i^Im^ 

Standard.Medium. Extra  Heavy  V^.'^j>>' 

/ora//  Pressures  dW Purposes  A^^^^S'^y 

JENKINS  BROS.  «»«.«  ecro.  ch„.o  .„,u>o£.«. 

JEFFERSON  UNION 
AND  FLANGE 

Adapted  for  Oil,  Steam,  Water, 
Gas  and  Air.  No  Packing. 
Guaranteed. 

Jefferson  Union  Co.,  ^T^" 


DART  for  Durabaity 


Dart  Unions  give 
years  of  satisfactory 
service.  They  cannot 
leak,  rust  or  corrode 
and  can  be  used  over 
and  over  again  when 
changes  in  pipe  line 
are  made. 

Free  samples  on  re- 
quest. 

The  PalrbankB  Co.,   Sales  Acents. 

Canadian     Factory:     Dart     DnloB 

Limited.  Toronto. 

E.  M.  Dart  Mfg.  Co. 

Providence  R.  L 


DO  YOU  USE  AIR? 

THE  POWELL 
BLOW  GUN  AIR  VALVE 

Qeana    machines,     tools,     benches.       Can    be 
adapted  for  innumerable  specal  purposes. 
'Just  Press  the  Button" 


The  WM.  POWELL  Co. 

1202   DRAPER   ST..   CINCINNATI.    O. 


PIPE  COUPLINGS 

MADE  BY  SEAMLESS   PROCESS 


STRONGER 

THAN 
WROUGHT  ^^ 


BLACK 
GALVANIZED 


%"  to   %" 
S-T-aC-K    S-H-I-P-M-E-N-T-S 

WHEELING  MACHINE  PRODUCTS  CO. 
WHEELING,  W.  VA. 


VALVES-FITTINGS  .,.  k 
APPLIANCES  — 

OF    EVERY    DESCRIPTION.  *^'''" 

PITTSBURGH  VALVE  FOUNDRY  ^CONSTRUCTION  « 


lAUG/VrUCK  MFG.CO.  Nau^atdcR; 


Merco  Nordstrom  Plug  Valve 

Send  for  BmiUtbu 
THE    MERRILL    COMPANY 

>t  World    IVarav    BU*. 


•  U  Waakla«to«  Atww 


FELiTS    ^^^  every  conceivable 

^•^.mmm^^^        pUTpOSe 

Washers,    GasJcets,    Wicks,    Pub, 
Strips,    for    lubricating,    dustproofing,    insulating,    ate. 

THE  BOOTH  FELT  CO..  INC 


CHICAGO,  m. 
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CRANE  "SERIES  25"  CAST  STEEL  MATERIALS 


For  use  in  power  plants  where  pressures  run 
as  high  as  250  pounds  and  total  steam  tem- 
peratures may  reach  750  degrees,  Crane 
has  developed  a  new  specialized  line  of  pip- 
ing materials,  designed  by  engineers  of  wide 
experience,  known  as  "Series  25." 

Valve  bodies,  bonnets  and  discs    are  cast 


steel;  seat  rings,  disc  rings  and  stems  are 
monel  metal.  Fittings  are  Crane  cast  steel, 
accurately  machined. 

For  descriptive  literature  and  specifications 
of  Crane's  six  new  lines  of  steel  valves  and 
fittings,  telephone  or  write  the  Crane  rep- 
resentative at  the  Crane  branch  near  you. 


CRAN  E 

GENERAL  OFFICES:  CRANE  BUILDING.  836  S.  MICHIGAN  AVE.,  CHICAGO 

Branchu  and  Sa/et  Oficet  in  One  Hundred  and  Forty    Citiei 

National  Exhibit  Rooms:  Chicago,  Neiv  York,  Atlantic  City 

If^orii:   Chicago,  Bridgeport,  Birmingham,  Chattanooga  and  Trenton 

CRANE,  LIMITED,  MONTREAL.    CRANE-BENNETT, Ltd.,  LONDON 

CRANE  EXPORT  CORPORATION:    NEW  YORK,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

C2  CRANE.  PARIS 


Crant  "Norfolk"  Lavatory 
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Machine  Tools,  Electrical  and 

Steam     Power     Equipment  — 

Factory  Equipment — Railroad        PRICE   PER 

-  -Material   of    all       INSERTION 


Rohs   for   other 

spaces    furnished    on 

request. 


The   RELIABILITY  of  McCabe's    Used   Machinery  is   Known    the   World   Over' 


BORING  MILL 

42"  BAUSH 

Quick   Change 
Motor  Drive 
2  Swivel  Heads 
Double  Web  Housings 
All  Geared  Feed 
Power  Raise  to  Rail 


When   will    there   be    another 
opportunity    like    this    to    secure 
A  LARGE  LATHE? 

Putnam  Geared  Head 
Motor  Drive 
84   Swing  46'  Bed 
All  Steel   Gesu-ing 
Internal  Geared  Plate 


SLOTTER 

24"  STROKE 

Heavy   Standard   Pattern 
Niles-Bement-Pond 
All  the  Automatic  Feeds 
Complete  with  Motor  and 
Regular  Equipment 


All  absolutely  as  good  as  the  first  day  they  were  run 


J.  J.  McCabe 

Singer  Building        -:-         -:-         -:- 


New  York 


McCabe  "2-in-l"  Double  Spindle  Lathes 

26/48"  Swing  16'  Bed  Geared  Plate. 

32/54"  Swing  16'  Bed  Geared  Plate   with  Jaws. 

26/48"  Swing  18'  Bed  Geared  Plate. 

32/54"  Swing  24'  Bed  Geared  Plate-  ;\Iotor  Drive. 

38/60"  Swing  30'  Bed  Geared  Plate. 

26/48"  Swing  32'  Bed  Geared  Plate  Belted  Motor  Drive. 

You  pay  more  for  an  ordinary  style  big  lathe  and  a  big  lathe  does  not 
possess  the  conveniences  and  wide  range  capacity  of  the  McCabe  "2-in-i" 
Lathe. 

This  Big  Lathe 

may  still  Ije  inspected  prior  to  load- 
ing on  the  cars. 
120"      Bement-MUes      42'     Bed 

Internal  Cieared  receptacle  carriage 
7'  long  30"  top  T-slotted. 
Front  bearing  18"  long. 
5  Step  Cone,  with  countershaft  now 
fitted  on  head  stock  to  conform  ac- 
count ]\Iotor  Drive,  but  can  be  re- 
moved and  put  over  head. 


Lathes 

66"  swg, — 46'  Bed  Putnam,  Geared  Head, 

Motor  Drive. 
60"  swg.— 26'  Bed  Putnam. 
54"  swg.— 21'  Pond,  Triple  Grd. 
40"  X  12' — McCabe,  Geared  Head,  Single 

Pulley  Drive,  Quick  Change. 
36"  X  14'— Bridgeford  Grd.  Hd. 
32"  X  20'— McCabe,  Quick  Change. 
28"  X  12' — Boye  &  Emmes  Lathe 
24"  X  10'— LeBlond,  Quick  Chg 
20"  X  12'— Boye  &  Emmes,  Q.C 
18"  X  10'— McCabe,  Q.C. 
14"  X  8'  Sidney  Q.C. 
3^4"  X  60'  60'  Lo-Swing. 


Planers 

84"  X  60"  X  30'  Pond- 4  hds. 
54"  X  54"  X  12'— Pond— 4  hds. 
48"  X  48"  X  15'— Pond— 2  hds. 
48"  X  48"  X  14' — Gray — 4  hds. 
42"  X  42"  X  14'— Sellers— 2  hds. 
42"  X  36"  X  16'— Detrick  &  Harvey— 
Open-Side  Planer. 

Horizonted  Boring  Mills 

4— M"  Bar  Niles. 

4'/S"  Bar  Bement-Miles. 

3"  bar— BETTS. 

Boiler  Shop  Tools 

No.  2  Long  &  .\lstatter  18"  Double  End. 

42" — Perkins    Punch. 

30"— Quintard    Single  end. 

26"— Quintard    Single   end. 

50"— McCabe   Punch. 

No.    6 — 60"    Hilles    and    Jones    Horiz.    Punch. 


DbL 


1400    lbs.    Bement-Miles    Steam 

8'    Gap.'  B.   M.  Riveter. 
19"  Gap.    Pbg.    Riveter. 
10-ft.   McCABE  ROLLS. 
Drop    End    Housing    so    as    to 

plate   bent    to    a    full    circle. 
Grinders — Modern,     Landis,     Ire 

sal.   Roll  and   Cylinder. 
Shapers— 12",   14",   16"  and  24"  Stroke— Gould 

&  Eberhardt  and   Smith  &  Mills. 
Drills— 2J^',  3',  4'  Arm  Radials,  Speedy,  Sensi- 

Millers — Plain     &     Universal,     Horizontal     and 
\-ertical. 
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There  Are  Hundreds  of 
Real  Snaps  in  Our  Stocks! 


LATHES 


24" 

34" 
36" 
36" 
36" 


X  30' 
X  17' 

X  27' 
X  30'- 
X  32' 

Gear 
X  32' 

Gear 
X  22' 
x40'- 
X  40'- 
x40'- 
X  28'- 


ADVANCE.     I.C.G.— T.A. 
— POND. 
'— NILES.     H.D.— GEARED    HEAD.     M.D. 

-NILES.     H.D. — GEARED   HEAD.     M.D. 

-LE  BLOND.     H.D.—I.C.G.— TRIPLE 

d. 

-AMERICAN     H.D.—LC.G.— TRIPLE 

i. 

-FITCHBURG.     H.D.— TRIPLE   GEARED. 

-FIFIELD.     H.D. — TRIPLE    GEARED. 

-POND.     H.D. — TRIPLE  GEARED. 

-FIFIELD.     H.D.— TRIPLE    GEARED. 

-POND  SHAFT  TURNING  LATHE. 


MISCELLANEOUS  TOOLS 

72"  COLBURN  BORING  MILL.     TWO  SWIVEL  HEADS. 

5'  BICKFORD  RADIAL.     T.A.     S.P.D. 

8'  NILES  RADIAL.     T.A.     M.D. 

8'  6"  OHLS  BRAKE.     CAP  10  GAUGE. 

3"  X  8"  X   %"  ANGLE  BEVELING  MACHINE. 

15"  PELS  I-BEAM  SHEAR. 

66"  ALLEN  AIR  RIVETER.     CAP  1 ". 

8'  NIAGARA  POWER  SHEAR.       CAP  3/16". 

6-  LOVEKIN  PIPE  EXPANDING  AND  FLANGING 

Machine. 
1  H  "  ACME  FOUR  SPEED  NUT  TAPPER. 
4"  HALL  CUTTING  OFF  MACHINES. 
6"  HALL  CUTTING  OFF  MACHINES. 
600  LB.   MASSILLON  STEAM   HAMMER. 
20"  NILES  VERTICAL  SLOTTER. 
No.  36  W.  &  W.  MULTI  PUNCH,  6'  2 ". 
No.  34  W.  &  W.  MULTI  PUNCH,  5'  2". 
No.  56— FERRACUTE   100  TON  PRESS. 
No.  60  MINNICH  POWER  BAIUNG  PRESS. 
24"   X  24"   X   12'  INGERSOLL  HORIZONTAL  MILLING 

Machine. 
10  TON  ELECTRIC  TRAVELING  CRANE.     3  MOTOR, 

440  Volt.   3  P..  60  C.  31'  9"  Span. 

AIR  COMPRESSORS 

1750  Ft.  LAIDLOW-DUNN  GORDON  BELT  DRIVEN  AIR 

compressor.      Size   25"   x    15"   x    18". 
1700  Ft.  CHICAGO       PNEUMATIC       TOOL.        STEAM 
Driven    Air    Compressor.       Size    Air    Cylinders    22". 
Steam    Cylinders    24"    and    15".      Stroke    16". 
600  Ft.  INGERSOLL  STEAM  DRIVEN   AIR  COMPRES- 
«or.      Size  Air  Cylinders    18"  and   12".     Steam  Cylin- 
ders   12'.      Stroke    12". 
60  Ft.  NEW  YORK  AIR  BRAKE.     DUPLEX  LOCOMO- 
tive  Type      Steam   Air  Compr 


PUMPS 


!••  X  16"  X  8^-  X  16"  FAIRBANKS  MORSE  DUPLEX 

Plunger  Type  Steam  Pump. 
18-   X   8^'   X    12-    WORTHINGTON  DUPLEX   STEAM 

Pump. 
14'  X   10  M"   X   10-  WORTHINGTON  DUPLEX  STEAM 

Pump. 


X    12"    X    10"    WORTHINGTON    DUPLEX    STEAM 

Pump. 

5i4"  X  12"  DEAN  DUPLEX  STEAM  PUMP. 

GAL.  C.   H.  WHEELER  UNDERWRITERS  DUPLEX 

Steam  Fire  Pump. 

X   12"  X   16"  MARSH  VACUUM  STEAM  PUMP, 
t   10"   GOULDS   VERTICAL  TRIPLEX    PUMP   BELT 

Driven. 
I  8"     DEAN     VERTICAL     TRIPLEX     PUMP     BELT 

Driven. 
'  X    10"  VERTICAL  TRIPLEX   HYDRAULIC  PUB*. 

1500    lbs.    Pressure.      Belt   Driven. 


BOILERS 


2—305    H.P.    FOSTER    WATER   TUBE    BOILERS,    228 

lb.  Pressure,  with  steel  casings. 
16—250  H.P.  STANDARD  WATER  TUBE  BOILERS,  200 

lbs.   Pressure,   with  steel   casings. 
12-150  H.P.  HORIZONTAL  TUBULAR  BOILERS,   10« 

lbs.   Pressure. 
6—48"    DIA.    STEEL    SMOKE    STACKS,    80'    HIGH. 

Guyed. 
1 — 46"    DIA.    STEEL    SMOKE    STACK,    120'    HIGH. 

Guyed. 
6— 30 "  DIA.  STEEL  SMOKE  STACKS,  70'  HIGH.    SELF 

Supporting. 

ELECTRICAL  EQUIPMENT 

250  KW.  GEN.  ELECTRIC  GENERATOR,  440  VOLT,  8 

P.,    60    C.       Direct    Connected    to   Steam    Engine. 

60  KW.  TRIUMPH  GENERATOR,  125  VOLT,  D.C. 

250    H.P.  WESTINGHOUSE  MOTORS,  440  VOLT,  3  P., 

60  C.     Speed   514. 

50   H.P.  ALLIS  CHALMERS  MOTORS.     440  VOLT,  3 

P.,   60   C. 
40    H.P.  ALLIS  CHALMERS  MOTORS.     440  VOLT,  8 

P.,    60   C. 
75    HP.  SPRAGUE  MOTOR,  220  V.  DC. 
200  H.P.  WILLEY  MOTOR.     500  V.  DC. 
20    HP.  WILLEY  MOTOR.     220  V.  DC. 
300  KW.  GENERAL  ELECTRIC  ROTARY  CONVERTER. 

25    Cycle— 600    Volt. 
3—25    KVA    MALONEY    TRANSFORMERS.     2200-220 

Volt.       60    Cycle. 
3—300   KW  STANLEY   TRANSFORMERS.      12000-2200 
Volt.      60   Cycle. 

STEAM  SHOVELS  AND  CARS 

95  TON  BUCYRUS  RAILROAD  TYPE  STEAM  SHOVEL. 
70  TON  BUCYRUS  RAILROAD  TYPE  STEAM  SHOVEL. 
12  YARD  ALL  STEEL  HAND  DUMP  CARS. 

CRUSHERS   AND   PULVERIZER 

10"xl6"  BUCHANAN  STONE  CRUSHERS. 
KENT  PULVERIZING  MILL. 
24"xl4"   BUCHANAN  CRUSHING  ROLLS. 
36"xl5'      ROTARY      DRUM      SAND      DRYER      WITH 
FURNACE. 


You    Should    Have    Our    Industrial    Bulletin    No.    IA-206 
Showing  Our  Complete  Stocks  of  Equipment  and  Supplies 


HARRIS  BROTHERS  CO. 


35th  and  Iron  Streets 


CHICAGO 
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The  Iron  Age 


A  NEW 

72  in.  X  62  in.  X  36  ft.  Cincinnati  Planer  Belted  Motor  Drive  with 
motor.  This  machine  was  set  up  but  never  used.  We  offer  it 
as  an  exceptional  bargain  to  you  at  a  saving  of  $8,500.00 

Also  all  of  these  exceptional  opportunities 


13 — Porter-Cable. 
10— 3  H"  Fitchburg. 

S— 8"  Fitchburg. 

1— Bogart  Crankshaft. 

5—26"  LeBIond  Crankshaft. 

1 — 10"-12"x5'  Pratt  &  Whitney. 

1 — Streit  Pulley. 

1— 14"x6'  Pratt   &  Whitney. 


2 — 14"i:6'  Worcester. 

8— 14"x6'  Kockford. 

1 — 14"iS'  American,    TSper. 

3— 14"-16"xS'   Lodge  &  Shipley. 

1— 16"x6'   Keed. 

2 — 16"x6'   Flather. 

1 — 16"x8'  South  Bend. 

8 — 17"3t6'  LeBIond   PI.  Turning. 

5 — 17"xl9"x8'  Sidney. 

2— lS"x8'  Walcott. 

5 — 18"x8'  Boye  &  Ehnmes. 

1— 18"-20"-8'   American.   Gd.   Hd. 
10— 19"i8'  LeBIond. 

2 — 19"il0'  LeBIond  UniT.   Turret. 
12— 20"xS'  LeBIond. 
65— 20"x8'  American. 

1— 20"il0'  Walcott. 

1 — 20"xl0'  Lodge  &  Shipley. 

2— 20"slO'  Lodge  &  Shipley.  Pat. 

2— 20"xl6'  American. 

1 — 20"-22"il0'  American,  Gd.  nd. 
20— 21"xlO'  LeBIond. 

2— 21"xl2'  LeBIond  PI,  Turning. 
17—22-18'  Davenport. 

1— 22"!e8'  Lodge  &  Shipley. 

2— 24"x8'  Universal. 

1— 24-slO'  American. 
15— 24"xl0'  Cisco. 
9— 24"xl2'  Providence. 
1— 24"xlfi'  Lodge  &  Shipley. 
1— 24-X20'  Lodge  is.  Shipley. 
26— 25"xl0'  Sidney. 

7— 25"xln'  I^Blond. 
16 — 25"xl2'  LeBIond, 
1— 24-X15'  Chard. 
4— 2G"xlO'  Walcott. 
15 — 26"xl0'  Whitcorab-BIaisdell. 
24— 28"xl0'  Canada. 
13— 28"xH'  Wickes, 
4— 26"xl3'  Wickes. 
27— 2R"xlO'  Niles-Bement-Pond. 
44— 2e"x  S'  Bridgeford. 
83— 26-x  fl-  Bridgeford. 
99— 2e"xlO'  Bridgeforrt. 
17— 2fi'xl2'   Rridgeford. 
2 — 26"x]4'   Bridgeford. 
2— 2fi"xl6'   TVridgeford. 
2 — 2S"xl.'S-  BridTOford. 
1 — 3n"-32"xD0'  American. 
1— 3n"-34"x20'   American.   Gd.   Hd. 
2— 3n"xir   II.    S.    &  6. 
18— 32"xl2'   Pittsburgh. 
1— 32"xl2'   Wickes. 
2 — Sfi"xl2'  Wickes 
3— 3fi"xl4'   Johnson,    Gd.  Hd. 
1 — 3B"x20'  Putnam. 
6— 36"x3n'  Pittsburgh.  Gd.  Hd. 
4— 3«"x37'  N.-B  -P..  Gd.   Hd. 
2 — 36"x42'  LeBIond,  Gd.  Hd 
S — 40-X12'   Fifield. 
1 — 40"x42'  C.isholt  Gnn  Boring. 
1 — 42"xlR'   Bradford. 
2 — 4  5"x24'   Pond 
1— 33".5]"x20'  Bradford. 
1— 6n"x1«'  .Tohnson.  Gd.   Hd. 
1— 5R"-f.4"xlS'  Johnston. 
1 — 36"x42'   Gisholt   Gun  Boring. 


DRILL,    PRESSES 

1—2214"  W.  F.  &  3    Karnes 
2— 2.'i"  W.    F.   &  3.  Barnes, 
2— No.   310  Baker. 
1— No.   15  Baker. 
1 — N'o.   24  Foote  Burt 
1—25"  2-spdIe.   Rockford. 
1 — 4-spdle.  Reed -Prentice. 
4 — f-spdle.   Allen. 
10— R-spdIe    Allen. 
1 — No.   3   Fox  Multiple. 
1— No.   11    Nateo. 
»— No    M-4  Natco. 
2— M-S7  Nntco  Multiples, 
1— No.    41    Natco. 


1— No.    06D   36",    4-spdIe.    Moline 

Hole  Hog. 
1— No,  15,  8-spdle.  Footc-Burt. 
2 — No.   15,  8-spdle.   Foote-Burt. 
1— C-spdle.    Quint   Turret. 

RAUI.VL,    DRILLS 
2 — 3'  American,  Sens. 
3—4'  Carlton,  Sens, 
1—3'  Prentice. 
VERTICAL    BORING    MILLS 
7—24"  Bullard,  Vert.  Turret  Lathe. 
8—24"  Bullard,  New  Era 
2—30"  Gisholt. 
1—48"  Colburn, 
1—52"  Bullard. 
1 — 60"  Bullard. 
HORIZ.   BORING  MACHINES 
1 — Garvin  Two-Way  Boring  Mach. 
3 — No.   1  Barnes  Horiz.,  2  Heads. 
1 — Rockford  Double  Head. 
3 — Foote-Burt. 
1 — 4"  Newark. 
1  —  Beanian  ^  Smith. 
1 — 2-spdIe.   Espen-Lucas. 
1— No.   1.  3%"  Bar  Barrett. 
1 — Rochester  Floor  Borer. 
1 — No.  3  Beaman  &  Smith. 
1 — No.  3A  Universal. 

SHAPERS 
1—24"  and  28"  Ohio. 
2—16"  Cincinnati. 
1—20-  Cincinnati. 


— No.  2-B  Brown  &  Sharpe,  S.  P. 

D. 
—No.  2-B  Brown  &  Sharpe,  S.  P. 

D.,  Heavy. 
-No.  2%  Rockford. 
— No.  3  Kempsmith. 
— No.   3  Brown  &  Sharpe, 
—No.  3  Brown  &  Sharpe  Univ. 
—No.  3  Heavy  Brown  &  Sharpe. 
—No.  3-A  Brown  &  Sharpe. 
— No.   4  Brown  &  Sharpe. 
—No.    4-B'  Brown  &   Sharpe. 
—No.  4-B  Heavy  Brown  &  Sharpe. 
—No.  4  LeBIond  H,  D. 
—No.  4  Cincinnati. 
—No.  3  Kempsmith  Motor  Dr 
5 — P.  &  W.,  Hendey,  Becker  and 

Garvin  Lincoln  Millers. 
—No.   13-B  Brown  &  Sharpe. 
—No.   33  Kempsmith, 
-12"  P.  &  W.,  Seml-Aiito. 
—18"   Cincinnati    Autn. 
—Putnam  Semi-Auto. 
-Type  A.    IR"   Briggs. 
-Type  A.    2S"   Briggs. 
-4"  Pratt  ,V  Whitney  Splln-. 
-Pratt  &  Whitney  Cam. 

A'ERTICAL    MILLER.<< 

-No.   1  Brown  &  Sharpe,  Vert, 
-No.  2  Cincinnati,  Vert, 
-No.  4-B   Becker,  Vert, 


OUR  GUARANTEE 

Your    money    back    if   you    return    ( 

machine  within  thirty  days, 

Freight  prepaid 

NO  EXCUSES  NECESSARY 


-30"x3n" 
-30"x30" 

Powell. 
-30"x3n" 
-30"x30": 


\Vbitcomb. 
Gray  Spiral  Gd. 
Cincinnati. 


;14'      Ohio,      2      Pds., 

14'  N.-B.-P.,   2  Hds. 

:10'  Cincinnati.  3   Hds. 

IS'  Whitcomb  -  Blais- 


-36"x30"x20'      Whitcomh  -  Blals 

dell,  2  Hds. 
-S6"x3e" 
-3C."x36" 
-36"x36" 

Switch. 
-36"x36" 
-3G"x36" 
-3fi"x36" 


xlO'  Bickett. 

xl2'  Cincinnati,  4   Hds. 

xl4'  N.-B.-P.    Frog  and 

xlO'  Bickett. 

Xl8'   Cincinnati,   2   Hds. 

xlS'  Cincinnati,  2  Hds. 

x9'   N  -B.-P. 

ilfi'  Rockfords. 

x22'  Dctrich  &  Harvey. 

XlO'  Gray. 


rragus. 

.1   Van  Norman. 
.  3  V.  Fox. 
3S-B   CUcago. 


-Sty 


Becker.  Vert. 
Becker,  Vert., 
B  Becker,  Vert. 


0  Becker,  Vert. 
1 — No.   5  Brown  &  Sharpe, 
SLAB    MILLERS 

1— 3-spdle.   Beaman  &  Smith  Slab. 
1 — 24"x24"xl0'    Ingersol],    1    Vert. 

Head. 
1— 24"x24"xl2'    Ingersoll,    2    Hor. 

Heads. 
I — 24"x24"xl2'    Ingersoll,    2   Vert, 


1— No.   1  «,   Newton.  Duplex. 
GEAR    n  TTEIJS    AND 
HOIIRERS 

1 — No.   00   Schuchardt  &  Schutte. 
8— No.   1   Farwell. 
1 — ^'1     5   Lees-Bradner. 
1— N.  2V-   miton  Gear  Cutter. 
1— lS"xlO"  Gould  &  Eherhardt. 
" — No.    1   Schuchardt  &  Schutte, 
2 — 24"  Gould  &  Eberhardt. 
1—30"  Flather. 
7 — No.    6   Fellows. 
3 — No.   3.   26"  EVown  &  Sharpe. 
3 — 3R"   Brown  &  Sharpe. 
1— .'id"   Gnnld  &  Eberhardt. 
1— No.    615   Fellows. 
3— No.    36    S.    M.    Gould    &    Eber- 
hardt. 
1-11"  Gleason  Gear  Generator. 


2 — Holden  &  Morgan. 

-4UTO    SCREW   MACHINES 

3— No.  75  National  Acme, 

3— No.  50  National  Acme. 

2 — IMi"  Model  .\  Cleveland, 

1  —2"  Model  A  Cleveland, 

2—2%"  Cleveland. 

1— 2%"x9"  .New  Britain. 

2— 3V4"  Gridley  Single  Spindle. 

GRINDERS 

8— Heald   Drill. 

1— Grand  Rapids  Drill. 

1— Wilmarth  &  Morman  Drill. 

1 — No.  6  Gardner  Disc,   B  B. 

1 — No.  16  Besley  Disc. 

1 — Modern  Internal. 

1— No.   10-A   Bryant.  Internal, 

2— No.  20  Bryant,   InternaL 

1— No.  75  Heald.  Internal. 

1 — No.  210  Heald.   Ring, 

1— No.  2  Bath  Surface. 

1—22"  P.   &  \V.,  Vert. 

1 — 15"x8'  Norton   Surface 

1- No.  2  Eraser,   Dniv, 

1— No.   2  Webster  &   Perks,    Cnlv 


2— in"x38"   No 


3— 18"x4S"  i.andis' Crank -shatt, 
1  — 10"x72"  Norton. 

TURRET    .Wn    SCR|;W 
MACHINES 

2 — No.  0  Foster. 
1 — No.  2  Brardons  &  Oliver 
.3— No.   2    %'■  Pratt  &  Whlfi  ej 
3— No.  2  Warner  &  Swasey 


5 — No.  3  Bardons  &  Olive.-. 

1— No!   2   W.   &■  S.,    Holl.   He.'. 

2 — No.  4  Bardons  &  Oliver. 

1— No    8  Wood. 

1—1  "\n"  Pratt  &  Whltnev. 

■f— 2"x28"   Pratt   &   Whitcej. 

1 — 2"i"x26"   Greenlee. 

:.■- 2W"x28"  P.    i-  W..   Gd.  Hd 

3— 3"x38"  Jones  &  Lamson. 

I— 3i4"x30"    Cincinnati    Acme. 

- — No.  5-A  Potter  &  Johnston, 

0— R-A  Model  2  Potter  &  Johnston. 

1  — No.    8  Warner  &  Swasev. 

1— No    in  Bardons  &  Oliver, 


Libby. 


-"A"   nnvis. 


1-34"  Gisholt. 

PRESSES 

4 — No.  57  and  58  Toledo,  Nosing  , 
2— No.  n.  G.  G,  56  Ferracute.  Gd. 
2— No.  87  Bliss.  Gd.,  Twin  Drive, 
1— No.  69  .'itoll.  Geared. 

MISCELLANROUS 

9— No    1.  3,  4  LaPointe  Broach. 

3— No.  3  J    N.   LaPointe  Double, 
ro— Newton.    Betts.    Pratt    &   Whit- 
ney  and   Garvin    Profilers. 

1 — .No.    2   Garvin   Vert.    Tapper. 

1—125  lb.  United  Hammer. 

1—1500    lb.    Niles-Bement-Pond 
Steam  Hammer. 


WRITE  FOR  GREEN  LIST 


HILL,  CLARKE  &  C0.,o/  CHICAGO 

649  Washington  Blvd.,  Chicago 


Cable    Address 
"REMAND" 


m^ 


UFACIURED 

^_ -(ORIGINATED  BY  US)- 

CHINE  TOOLS 


Telephone 
Haymarket    7660 
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With   the  prestige  of  an  experience  of  26  years  in  the  Used  Machinery  business 


LOOKING  FORWARD— 


Your     search     for     High-grade     USED 
MACHINERY  can  well  begin  and  end     at 

^*The  Used  Machinery  House  Known  Everywhere'* 


m^^^^^m^ 


ACHINERYCORPO  RATIO 


New  York. 


Pittsburgh 


You  are  invited  to 
consider  this  List  as 
typical  of  the  re- 
markable lists  that 
are  to  follow  here 
weekly,  this  coming 
year. 

You  will  find  here, 
itemized,  only  the 
most  desirable  Ma- 
chinery, of  assured 
Quality  and  Reli- 
ability— 

And  at  prices  that 
mean  most  substan- 
tial savings  to  you — 

Because  you  buy 
them 

ALL 

DIRECT 

FROM  THE 

SHOPS 

WHERE 

USED- 

The  Sensible 
way  to  buy  Used 
Machinery. 

Complete  List  in  Big 
Booklet  just  issued 
—Write. 


Triple-Geared  Lathes 

1.   Swing.   40. ft.   Bed,   Pond. 
n.   Swing.   22 -ft.  Bed.   Putnar 


Bed. 

52-in.   Swing.    1 6. ft.    Bed.   Pond. 
42-in.   Swing.    I7.ft.   Bed.   Putnam. 
36-in.  Swing.  23-ft.  Bed.  Johnson. 
35-in.   Swing.    17-ft.   Bed.   Pond, 
34-in.  Swing.    12-ft,    Bed,  Putnam. 
30-in.   Swing,    12-ft.   Bed,  Johnson. 


Back-Geared  Lathes 


wing,   I  8. ft.  Bed.  Johns 

ck-change. 


25-in.  Swing.  14-ft.  Bed.  Lodge 
&    Shipley,    quick. change. 

24-in.  Swing.  12-ft.  Bed,  LeBlond, 
with   chuck. 

Smaller  sizes,  down  to  16-in. 
Swing,    all    lengths    of    Bed. 


Roll  Lathes 

ring,     37-ft 


Bed,    Ameri- 


42-in.    Swing,    26.ft.    Bed, 

can.    Motor-drive. 
42. in.    Swing,    2l.ft.    Bed, 


20-ft.    Bed,    Ame 


Moto 


Upright  Boring 
and  Turning  Mills 

20 -in.  Swing,  Niles,  ?  Hds. 
90-in.  Swing,  Niles,  2  Hds. 
84-in.  Swing.  Betts,  2  Hds. 
72-in.  Swing,  Betts,  2  Hds. 
62-in.  Swing,  Baush,  2  Hds. 
60-in.   Swing,  Bullard.    2    Hds. 

5  6-in,  Swing,  Niles,  2  Hds. 
54-in.  Swing,  Baush,  2  Hds. 
52-in.  Swing  Gisholt,  2  Hds, 
24. in.    Swing,    Bullard,    with    side 

head. 


56"x56"xl2'    C.    A.    Cray   Co.'s.    2 

Heads. 
54"x54"xlO'    C.    A.    Cray    Co.'s.    2 

Heads. 
42"x42"x8'    Pond    Mch.    Tool    Co.. 

4  Hds. 
38"x38"xl2'    G.    A.    Gray    Co.,    2 

Heads. 
36"x36"xlO'  Wm.    Sellers   &  Co.'s. 


Radial  Drills 

lO-ft.    Arm,   Baush. 
7-ft.  Arm,   Prentice    Brc 
6-ft.    Arm,    Pond    Mch. 


Horizontal    Boring    and 
Drilling  Machines 

3   to   12-in.  bars,  including: 
8-in.    bar.    Floor    type,    Beaman    & 

6. in.    bar     (2),    Floor    type,    Niles 

Tool    Works. 
5% -in.    bar.    Knee    type,    Beaman 

&    Smith. 
5-in.    bar.    Floor   type,    Niles   Tool 

Works. 
3% -in.   bar.   Knee   type.  Betts 
Other    various     sizes.     Niles    Tool 

Works,     Pawling     &     Harnisch- 
feger,    Beaman    &    Smith. 


Pipe  Machines 

Built  by  United  Engineering  & 
Foundry  Co. -Several  2"  to  6"— - 
A    number    6"    to    12"— Arranged 


nd    Pointing    Machines 


Turret    Lathes 

"GISHOLT"— Several  sizes,  in- 
cluding 14-in..  22-in.,  24-in. 
and    28-in.    Swing. 

"STEINLE"  (2),  24.in.  Swing.  4 
and    6-in.    Hollow   spindles. 

"POTTER    &    JOHNSTON"    Auto- 

"WARNER  '  &  "SWASEY"    Noa.    2 
and   4. 
JONES   &   LAMSON' 
and  3 


24 -tn. 


Flat  Tu 


Boiler-Shop  Tools 

PUNCHES    AND    SHEARS 

I— 24. in.  throat,  "Cleveland 
Punch  &  Shear  Works."  Belt 
drive. 

I — Rotary  Bevel  Shears,  "Len- 
nox" No.  2.  Capacity  H-in. 
to    %-in.      Single  pulley. 

BENDING  ROLLS 

I — 8-ft.  between  housings, 
"Bertsch  &  Co."  With  3  rolls 
each  9-in.  dia.  Drop  end 
housings  with  power  for  ad- 
justing rear  bottom  roll.  With 
10    HP.    motor   and   controller. 

MANHOLE  MACHINES 

I— Manhole  Ring  Flanging  Ma- 
chine. 24.in.  X  6. in.  with 
table.      Belt  drive. 

1— Manhole  Ring  Facing  Machine. 
24. in.  X  5-in.  with  table.  Belt 
drive.  Valuable  for  anyone 
having   500  to  600  plates  from 


Planer  Type  Slab  Millii 
Machines 

— 50-in.  between  housings, 
in.  between  heads,  4 
■  ,n,<^r         crossrail,  12-ft. 

pockets,     with 
nilling 


heads 


and 


-2  2.in.  between  housings,  table 
5 -ft.  in  length.  Slab  type  In- 
gersoll. 

-20 -in.  between  housings,  table 
5-fth   in    length.    Slab    type    In- 


Locomotive  Crane 

"Industrial    Works" 

40-ft.    Boom 

ns    at    38-ft.    radius. 


48     other    Lathe 


-3 -in.    "Acme 
With  Landis  head 
Capacity  up  to  3-i 


ing   Machine. 
-1%-in.      "Merrin 
Pointing   Machin 


n.  bolts 

■s   included) 

Stud  Point- 


sizes     ranging 
g.    6    to    38-ft. 
Beds.     Beit     and     Motor-driven. 
16  Planers.  30"  to  96"  wide.  10  to 

30-ft.    lengths    of    Tables. 
n   Horiz.    Boring.    DriUini 

Machines.    214"   to    12'     aijsm.    uai». 

2  9     Turret     Lathes,     Jones     &     Lamaon. 

Stelnle.     Gisholt.     Potter    &     Johnston. 

Warner   &    Swasey. 

IT  Radial  Drills,   2%-tt.   Arm  to    10 -ft. 


and    Milling 


11   Pipe  Machine  Grinders. 
14   Mining  Machines. 


12" 


track. 

-ft     arm.    "Cleveland    Punch 
Shear     Co."       With     lever 
ed.    belt    drive. 

ft.    arm.    "Bickford."      Speed 
)X.    single    pulley    drive, 
l-in.    swing    Upright    slidmg 
!ad.      Back    gears    and    power 

RIVETING    MACHINES 

Alnna    Engineering    Works." 
6. in.      gap.      I  I -in.      cyhnder. 


Tons  and  75  Tons.  This 
Riveting  Equipment  In- 
follo\vlng: 


ranced      for      and      Including      motor 
Thi?'  hydraulic    Riveting     Equipment 


Miscellaneous 
Machine   Tools 

"Billings    &    Spencer." 
-Gear    Cutter.    72-ln.    spu 

Eberhardt."       Arranged 
-Gear     Cutter.     60-ln.     • 

&  Sharpe"   No.    5. 
-High    Speed   Friction   Saw,   "Ryerson_ 


"Gould    * 


_    ..._    45/80    H.P. 
D.C.    Motor.      Bun- 


-Sloltlng  Machine.  15-ln.  .8'™'".._.  . 
-Slotting  Machines.  12-ln.  atroRO, 
"Bement."  ,, .        ,       ..    „^ 

-Broaching    Machine.    "American      No. 


-Keys  eating 
Merrill"  I' 

— Shaper — 1 
Mills   Co.' 


Geared.     "Smith 


General     Sales     Offices,     N.     Y. 

50  Church  Street 

Phones:    Cortlandt    2464-6586 


Selling   Representatives 
at   the   Plant    (now    being   dismantled) 
Epping-Carpenter       Pump      Company-- 
Entrance   Foot    41st    Street,    Pittsburgh 
Phone:   Fisk   0900 
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The  Iron  Agt 


New  and  Lsed 


SIMMONS 

MACHINE  TOOLS 

ATTRACTIVE  PRICES  MONEY  BACK  GUARANTEE 

TESTED  BEFORE  SHIPMENT— COMPLETE  AS  SOLD  BY  MFR. 

Send  for  Pictorial  News  Containing  Actual  Photos  and  Descriptions  of  Stock  Machines 


Scre-n-    Macblnea 

1 — 28"    Giaholt  Turret    Lathe. 
1 — iv,"  Dresas  G«ared  Friction  Head. 
1 — 2^x11    Acme    Screw    Machine. 
9 — 3H"   Grldley  Antomatic.    SPD. 
1 — No    5%  Bardon-Oliver  Screw  Mch. 
1 — No.  4  Woods   Screw    Machine. 
1 — No.  3  P.  &  W.    Screw  Machine. 
2 — No.   2-A      Warner-Swasey      Turret. 
1 — 2x24  Jones-Lamson  Turret. 
1— 3x38  Jones-Lamson   Turret. 
I_14"x5*  Iodge-Shlple.r  Turret, 
1— 2(rx6'    Perkins   Turret. 
1 — 2B"x8'  Boeart  Turret. 
1 — No.    6-A  Potter-Johneon  Turret. 
1 — 18"  Llbbejr  Turret    Lathe. 

Sa-n-s 

1— No.   1  Oochrane-Bly  Cold  4"   Saw. 
1 — No.  6  Oochrane-Bly   Metal   Saw. 
2 — 6"  Baclne  High   Speed. 
2 — 6"  Peerless  High   Speed. 


-No.  2  Niagara    Press. 
-No.     93-B    Toledo    Geared    Double 
Oraak    Trimming. 


B— No. 

1 — No.  6  Leffler  Inclinable. 

1— Three-Cylinder   VT-S    Press. 


Mlscellaneons 

-H"  Acme  Bolt  Cutter. 
-No.   36  Gould-ETberhardt  Gear  Cut- 
ter, epur  and  bevel. 
-24"xl0'  Q.   &  E.  Bobbers. 
-24"  G.  &  E.   Gear  Cutter. 
Brown-Sharpe   Gea 


Outt 


Chambersburg      Steam 


1  Cleveland    Plain. 

2-B  Kearney-Trecker  Plain. 

2  Cleveland   Plain. 
H4-B  Milwaukee   Plain. 
1%    Rocklord    Plain. 

13  Garvin  Plain. 

2  Rocktord   Plain. 

3  LeBlond    Plain. 

3  Cincinnati    Plain. 
3  Cincinnati  H.  P.  Plain. 
3  Brown-Sharpe    Plain. 
3-B    Brown-Sharpe  Plain. 
3-B  Hendey  Plain. 


Cin 


Pla 


-No.  5  Brown-Sharpe  Plain 
-No.  1%  Brown-Sharpe  Vt 
-No.  2  Kempsmlth  Universa 
-No.  2%  Rockford  Unlvei 
Kempsmith 


-No.    3 


Universal. 
Pratt-Wbltney  Bench  Hand. 
3 — yo.   E)  Van   Norman   Bench  Hand. 
5 — No.  6  Whitney    Hand. 
2 — No.  7-H    Becker  Lincoln   Type. 
6 — No,  1   Standard    Hand- 
1 — No.  3  Garvin  Duplex  Table  12x04 
3 — No.   I  Van   Norman  Hand. 
1 — Cincinnati  Dnples.   34"  table  feed 
9— No.    24    Becker    Hand. 
9 — Type  A   BriEga  Slab. 
2— .n"    P^att-^Thitnev    Antomatic. 
2 — Type  B  Brifres  Slab. 
1 — No     3   Leea-Bradner   Thread. 
1 — 24"x24"xl2'    TngersoU    Slab. 
1 — 54"x36"xl2'    Newton    Horiz.    Slab. 


-24"x24''x8'  Gray,  arranged  motor. 
-24"x24"x8'  Cincinnati.  1  head. 
-24"x24"x6'  Ohio    Planer. 


1— 9«-H  Gould-Eberhardt  Gear  Cutter. 
1 — 96"  Gould-Bberhardt  Gear  Cutter. 
1 — 98"  Gleason    Gear    Generator. 
1—300  lb.    Bradley  Upright  Helve. 
1 — eoO    lb.    BHllinffs-Spencer   Board. 
1 — 1500  lb.  Erie  Double  Frame  Steam 

Hammer. 
1 — 2000      lb.      Chambersburg      Steam 

Drop  Hammer. 
1 — 2500  lb.  Erie  Single  Frame  Steam 

Forgi 
1—6000 

Drop   Hammer. 
1 — 36  BM  G.  E.  3-spindle  Gear  Hob 

ber. 
1 — No.   1  Lapolnte  Broach. 
1 — No.   2  Lapolnte  Broach. 
1 — No.    3  Lapolnte  Broach. 
1 — Bverett-McAdams    Blueprint    Mch 
1 — No.  11  Dwight  Slate  Marking  Mch. 
S — Gould  Single  Acting  Triplex  Pumps. 
1— No    104     Curtis-Curtis    Pipe    Mch. 

2H"  to  10"  BH. 
1—4"  Oester   Pipe  Machine. 
1 — No.  0  Eastman  Photostat. 
1 — No.    12    Leland-GlBford    Profller. 
22— No.   12  Btetts  Profllers. 
I — Oxweld  Duplex  Generator. 
1—%-   Shuster   Wire  Stralghtener. 
No.  1  and   No.   2  Baker  Keyseater. 
1 — No.    3   Sturtevant   Blower. 
1— Special  Pipe  Cnttlng  Off  Mch.   2". 
8 — General    Electric    Storage    Battery 

Locomotives.  Type  CSB. 
1— 1H"  Acme  Six  Spindle  Semi-Auto 

Nut  Tapper. 
1 — Six     Spindle     Acme    Nut    Tapper, 

latest   type. 
I— Mead-Morr'son     1      en.     yd.     CInm 
Shell   Bucket. 


Special 
zes    Rnilbore     Square    Head 
lllers    35^t    of   new   price. 

Mllllntr    Machine* 

,   2  Cincinnati    Vertical. 
,   2-H  Becker  Vertical. 
.  3  Oincinnatl    Vertical. 
4  Cincinnati    Vertical. 
'  Cincinnati   Plain. 


rlS'   Cincinnati.    2    heads, 
cin'  Ornv,    2   heads. 
c;ii-   W.rowell.    4    heads, 
?10'   W-Powetl.    2    lieads 
do'   Pnnd  Planer.  2  head 
ilO'  Cincinnati.    2   heads 
ilS"  Cincinnati.    3    heads, 
mnns  Open   side.   2  hearts. 
tl8'  Gray  Planer.  4  heads 


T"xfiO"x20'   W-Powell 


Heavy      Duty 


-Rn"xr,n"xl4'  Pnwell 
-S4"x.<!4"s2n'  Betfs 
Planer,    four    heads. 

Pond  Pla 

22'     Niles     Solid     Bed 
Planer,   reversing  motor   drive. 
-14'    Hilles-Jo 


1_PR-X72"x2n 


1 — 36"xl6'  Putnam    Geared   Head. 

2 — 36"xl2'  Putnam    Lathes. 

1 — 36"    Stephens  Pulley  Lathe. 

I_34"x22'  Pond  Heavy   Duty,   T.   H. 

1 — 34"x21'  Pond  Heavy  Duty. 

1— 33"x  8'  Fifield  Chucking. 

1 — 32"i34'  Bridgeford    Geared    Head, 

1 — 32"x28'    Bridgeford    Geared   Head, 

double  carriage. 
I — 32"x25'  Ricon   Turning. 
1— 30"x35'  Pond   Heavy  Duty. 
1 — 30"x42'       LeBlond,      with      motor. 

Tapping  Attach. 
1— 30"x20'  Pond    Heavy    Duty. 
1 — 30"xl6'    Lodge  -  Shipley    Selective 

Head. 
1 — 30"ilS'   LeBlond   Heavy  Duty. 
1— 30"il4'  Pond  Heavy  Duty. 
1— 30-X12'  Pond  Heavy  Duty. 
1— 30"xlO'  American  Heavy  Duty. 
1 — 27"ll5'  Bridgeford    Center     Drive 

Double  End  Axle. 
3 — 27"x24'  LeBlond  Heavy  Duty. 
1 — 27"i22'  LeBlond  Geared  Head. 
2 — 26"x22'  Boye-Bmmes,    with  motor, 

8 — 26"xl2'     Putnam.     Taper    Attach- 


-24"x28'  Lodge-Shipley.  Pat.  Head. 
-24"ll0'  Prentice  Cone. 
-24"xl0'  Flather  Cone. 
-24"xl0'  Schnmaker-Boye  Cone. 
-24"xl0'  Reed  Heavy  Duty. 


Reed  Cone. 
— 22"*10'  Niles  Cnne. 
— 22"xR'   Reed  Medium. 
— 21"x8'  LeBlond   Heavy  Duty. 
— 20"x8'  American  Geared  Head 
anged  motor. 


Plate. 


Slotte 


I — 10"  Bement    Slotters. 

—14"   Pratt-Whitney. 

I — 15"  Newton    Slotters    with    mol 

— 15"  Hendev. 

. — 15"  Potter-Jnhnson    Shaper. 

: — 20"  Hendev    Shaper. 

I — 20"   Smith-Mills    Shaper. 

I — 20"  Cincinnati   Shaper 

1 — 20"  Gonld-Eberhardt    Shaper. 

—24-      Stockbridge      Shaper,      Bi 

Geared. 
1—24-    Milwaukee. 
I — 25-     Springfield     Heavy     D  u 

Shaper. 
2 — X6'  Fellows    Gear    Shapers. 
1 — 48"  Morton    Draw-Cut    Shaper. 

Lathes 

1 — 92"x20'  Fitchburg    Engtn 

1 — 72"x56'   N.-B  -Pond    Forg. 

1 — 60"x29'   New  Haven  Triple  Geared. 

1— 6n"xl8'   Pond    I^the. 

1 — 4S"x32'  Bridgeford    Geared    Head, 

Motor  Drive. 
1 — 57"x23'    Putnam   Medinm   Duty. 
1 — 52"   X    23'    New    Haven,    arranged 

I— 48"x24'        Lodge-Shipley        Lathe, 

Triple   Geared 
1 — 4S"il5' 

cutting. 
1 — 40"xl7'    Fitchburg  Lathe. 
1 — 3'>"x27'  Pond    Triple    Geared 


Lathe. 


s'iles-Bement-Pond,   Screw 


1- 

1— 2n"x8'  Lodge-Shipley. 

3 — I9"il0'  LeBlond  Motor  Drive. 

1 — i9"xS'  Sidney  Heavy  Duty. 

1— 19"x8'  Reed  Medium. 

1— IS'xll'  Fitchburg  Lathe. 

1 — 18"x8'  Reed  Medium. 

1 — I8"x8'  Superior   Medium. 

1 — l'i"x8'  Rahn-Larmon  Series  AA. 

1 — 18"x8'  Rahn-Larmon  Series  A. 

1 — 18"x6'   American  Medinm. 

6 — 17"x8'  I^eBlond   Geared    Head,   i 

1 — ]7"xS'  Sidney  Heavy  Duty. 

4 — 1fi"x«'     Springfield     "Ideal"     Tool 

Room  Lathes. 
1 — iR"x8'     Springfield     "Ideal"     Tool 

Room  Lathe. 
2 — ]<;"x8'     Springfield     "Ideal"     Tool 

Room  Lathes,  with  Taper. 
1 — 14"x6'     Springfield     "Ideal"     Tool 

Room  Lathe.  _ 

1— IS'xS-     Springfield     "Ideal"     Tool 

Room  Lathe. 
I_lfi"x8'  Sidney  Medinm. 
2 — l«"xS'   Porter   Medinm. 
1 — 1fi"xR'   LeBlond  Lathe. 
1 — lR"x«'   Reed   Medium. 
8 — lR"x6'   Reed  Plain   Turning. 

1 ]5"vS'   Sidney   Heavy  Duty. 

2 — 15"x6'   S-dney   Heavy    Duty. 
2— 15"x6'   Sebastian   Style  M. 
l_14"xS-   Sidney  Medium. 
1 — ]4"xR'  Monarch  Quick  Change. 
3— 14"xe'  Mulliner   Tool    Room,    with 

2— 13"x6'  Sebastian. 
1 — 12"t5'  SldTiey  Standard. 
2 — 11  "x5'  Seneca  Falls  Star. 
1 — 11  "x5'  Mevers  Standard, 
n — lfl"x4'  W-R  &  R  Speed. 
1 —  fl"x5'  Seneca  Falls  Star. 
3 — Porter-CnWe  Mfg.  Lathes. 
9 — 12"  Lathe  Headstock. 

Antomatlcn 
4 — No.    00-G    Brown   ft   Sharpe   Auto- 
matics. 
2 — No    0    Brown    ft    Sharpe    Automa- 

4 — No.'  2    Brown    ft    Sharpe    Automa- 


2   Brown-Sharpe 
— No.    1    Brown-Sharpe. 
— No.    52  National  Acme,    four  apdle. 
—No.  53  National  Acme,  four  spdle. 
—No.   54   National  Acme,   four  apdle. 
— 3Vi-  Cleveland,  Model  A. 
— iy*"-lH"  Cleveland  Full  Automa- 
tic. 
—2"  Cleveland.    Model    A. 
—%"  Cleveland,  Model  A. 
; — 214"  Gridley,  four  spindle. 
— 314-  Gridley,    single  spindle. 
— 4V4"  Gridley,  single  spindle. 

Borlner  Mills 
I — 24"  Bullard  Rapid  Production. 
— 24"   Bullard   New   Bra   Threading. 
—36"  Bullard    New    Era    Type   Ver- 

I — 37"  Baush.   two  swivel  heads. 

1—34"  Bertram  Vertical  Turret. 

I — 37"  Bullard,  two  swivel  heads. 

L — 42"  Bullard    New    Era    Vert.    TuT- 

> — 42"'  Bullard,  two  swivel  heads. 
I — 48"   Oolbum    two   swivel    heads. 
.—60"   Niles    Vertical    Mill. 
1 — 8'    Bickford    Vertical,    two    beads, 

l—iy  Niles  Vertical,  two  heads. 
1 — No.   2  Rocktord  Horizontal. 
1 — No.   2  Barrett  Cylii 


aman-Smith,  Floor  Hor- 

-No.    31   Lucas  Horizontal,    Rotary 

Table,  8'  bed. 
-Special     Horiz.      Mills,     9"     B!»r, 

Espen-Lucas.     similar    to    Barrett 

Type. 

Drills 
-14"  Washburn  Sensitive. 
-24"   Aurora   Sliding  Head. 
-26"  Rockford  Sliding  Head. 
-2S"  Barnes  Sliding  Head. 
-28-  Snyder  Sliding  Head. 


.indie   He 


-Wright.    Cla& 


1 — I  Spindle  Rockford  Gang  Drill. 
4 — 6  Spindle  Allen  Sensitive. 
1 — 12  Spindle  Baush  Drill,  type  24-0. 
1—16  Spindle  Baush  Multiple. 
2 — No.   117  Hole  Hog  Heavy  Duty. 
5 — No.  1  Pratt-Whitney  Tube  Drillers. 
Radials 


Tapping 


1 — 4'    Bement-Miles  Cone. 
1 — 4'  Hammond  H.  S.   Sens 
1 — 4'   Bickford   Plain  Radial 

Attach 
1 — 5'   Bickford. 

1 — 6'  American  Speed  Box.  Universal. 
2 — 6'  Western   Triple   Geared,    Heavy 

Type,   Plain.  Tapping  Attachment. 
1-6'  Bickford   Plain.    Cone. 
2—6'  Reed-Prentlce  Speed   Box. 
1 — 7'  Pond  Radial.  Heavy  Duty.  Tap- 
Attachment. 


-7'  War 


-Univ 


112"  Pond  Radial,   motor  drive. 

Grinders 
30-X12"    Landis    Plain.     50    H.P. 

10"x24"  Landis  Plain. 
]2"x36"  Landis  Plain. 
12"x3G"  Modern  Grinder,   self-con- 


-No.  3  Brown  &  Sharpe  Universal. 
-No    2  Cincinnati    Univ.    Tool    and 

Cutter. 
-No.  3  Modern    Univ 


Grinder. 
1 — No.  14  Besley  Double  Disc  Grinder. 
1-26"  Blanchard  Grinder.  Belt  Drive. 
1 — 26"    Blanchard,    motor    drive,    85 

H.P.   Motor. 
1—14'    Pratt-Whitney    Vert.    Surface, 

with    magnetic   chuck. 
1 — Bridgeport   Double 
1— Ran 


Heald  InternaL 


DISTRIBUTORS  FOR  LINCOLN  40°   MOTORS 


Simmons  Machine  Tool  Corp. 


BUFFALO  OFFICE 
eaEXCHANGEST. 


ALBANY.N.Y 


NEW  YORK  OFFICE 
l62LAFAYETTeST. 


I 


-Ajf  "  TtUPHONCE     ino  \V\\ 

j^  """"■■  \M 

CHAS.  KRISER.PRtn.ctNT  j  FR.SUORE.Tri.u    «r„ 

LigUIDATORS-ApPflAISERS-AuCTIONEERS 

2S  CHJRCH  STREET  ' 

New  York  _  j 

Announcing  the  Liquidation 

of 

Forging,  Trimming  and  Tool  Making  Machinery 

at 

Public  Auction 

On  account  of  removal  of  J.   H.  WILLIAMS  &   CO.,  to  their  Buffalo  Plant, 

CHARLES  KRISER,  Auctioneer,  will  sell  on 

JANUARY  22nd,  1924,  at  the  plant  at  No.  150  HAMILTON  AVENUE,  BROOKLYN,  NEW  YORK, 

AH  Surplus  Machinery.  Partial  List  Below: 

FORGING  DEPARTMENT  TOOL  and  DIE  DEPARTMENT 

27— Board   Drop   Hammers    (from  300  to  2000  lb.),  5— Gould  &  Eberliardt  Shapers,  16"  and  24". 

Bliss  &  Waterbury  make  l_Pratt  &  Whitney  Tool  Room  Shaper. 

3 — Steam  Hammers  (from  600  to  800  lb.)-  ,  t    j       o   c-u-  1 

I— Bradley  Helve  Hammer.  10— Lathes,  Hendey,  American  and  Lodge  &  bhipley, 

1—3"  Acme  Bolt  Header.  taper  attachment  and  draw-in  collets. 

2— No.  5  Hilles  &  Jones  Guillotine  Sheari,  cap.  4"  x  4_No      2    Brown    &    Sharpe    Universal    Milling 

4"  cold  billets.  Machines. 

I — Hilles  &  Jones  Shear,  cap.  2    x  2H  .  ,,         -n,  ■    ,,j-„ 

1—160.000  lb.  Tinius  Olsen  Testing  Machine,  motor  i-Brown  &  Sharpe  No.  3  Flam  Miller. 

driven.  5— Planers,  24"  x  24"  x  6'  to  42"  x  42"  x  10',  Pond 

Gas  Furnaces  and  Trimming  Presses.  a,-,j  Gray  makes. 

TRIMMING  DEPARTMENT  i— No.   6    Becker   Vertical   Die   Miller   with   rotary 

table. 


5_Pratt  &  Whitney  Vertical  Die  Millers. 
1— Hydraulic  Die  Sinking  Machine. 


25 — Power  Presses,  E.  W.  Bliss  and  Parrel  Foundry, 
straight  sided,  inclinable  and  geared,  from  20  to 
100  ton  capacity. 

5~"£°!?.  S""""'  "'f '^^  """JI,  ^"""^V  l-Brown  &  Sharpe  Universal  Grinder  No.  2. 

15— Drill  Presses,  from  18"  to  26".  „      ^ 

Marking  Machines  3— Allen    Sensitive    Drills,   Arbor    Presses,    Surface 

5— Landis   Threading   Machines.  Grinders,  Tool  Grinders,  Polishmg  and  Grmdmg 

^o— Milling  Machines,  Brown  &  Sharpe,  Hendey  and  Stands,    Benches,    Vises,    etc.,    and    hundreds    of 

Briggs  makes.  other  items. 

NOTE ! ! !    MANUFACTURERS  and  DEALERS ! ! ! 
SALE  COMPRISES  250  MACHINES 
We  are  preparing  CATALOGUE 
GET  YOUR  COPY  NOW!!! 
WRITE   .  .  WIRE .  .   or .      'PHONE 

INDUSTRIAL    PLANTS  CORPORATION 

^^^,^^  H 70  25  Church  Street,  New  York 

0348 
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The  Iron  Age 


The  Largest  and  Most  Attractive  Stock  of  High  Grade  Tools 

in  Western  Pennsylvania 

"Get  Our  Prices  Before  Buying" 


BORING    MILLS 
Beaman-Smith   No.    5    Post    Mill,    spindle 

8"  dia.,  M.  D. 
Nlles  36",  Bl",  90",  lO',  2  heads. 
Betts  84',  Pond  84",  BuUard  30".  42". 

DRILL    PRESSES 
Baush  9',  Pond  6H'-8'.  Radial  Drills. 
Prentice   7',   Morris   3'   Radials. 
Blckford    5',    Dreses   'iVz'   Radials. 
Canedy-Otto   2%'   Post   Radial. 
New  Haven  40"  Upright  DrUl. 
E»rentice   36".   Champion  20"-22"  Upright. 
American  28",  Silver  20"  b.g. 

LATHES 
Cleveland  and  Blaisdell  16"  x  6'.  h.s. 
Prentice  IS'  x  IS'  h.s.   taper  att. 
Sidney  18"  x  8',  Mueller  18"  x  8',  qcg.,  dbg. 
Bogert  Turret  Engine  Lathe  20"  x  8'. 
Walcott  26"  X   10'6",   qcg.,   dbg. 
Putnam    26"    x    20^4',    c.r. 
Putnam  28"  x  14',  h.s.,  cr. 
New  Haven  30"  x  W.  c.r. 
New  Haven  38"  x  U%'. 
Johnson  50"  x  49'6"  Triple  Geared. 

TURRET    LATHES 
Jones  &  Lamson  2Vi"  x  24"  flat. 
Jones   &  Lamson   3"  x  36"  flat. 
Gisholt   24"  X  6',  belt  and  motor  drive. 
Fox   16"  X  5',    6  hole   turret. 

PLANERS— SHARERS 
Caiandler  24"  x  24"  x  8'  Planer,   1  head. 
Pond  48"  X  48"  X  22'  Planer,  4  heads. 
Cneveland  Open  Side  Planer,   48"  x  48"  x 

16'2".   2  rail  and  1  side  head. 
Bellers  120"  x  120"  x  25'  Planer,   4  hds. 
Columbia  20",   B.G.   Crank  Shaper. 
G.   &  E.   16"  S.  G.   Shaper. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Brown  &  Sharpe  No.  13  Gear  Cutters. 
Landis  No.  3  Universal  Grinder,  12"  x  42". 
Ott  6"  X  6"  Internal  Grinding  Machine. 
Chicago  Duplex  Air  Compressor  19x12x14. 
Eaton-Cole-Burnham     i"     and     8"     Pipe 
Machines. 


We  Extend  to  All  Our 
Friends  and  Patrons 
Best  Wishes  for  a 
Happy  &  Prosperous 
New  Year 


MILLING   MACHINES 

Cincinnati  No.  3-9  and  No.  2  Universal. 
Hendey-Norton   No.   3  Universal. 
Brown   &    Sharpe   No.    2-B   Plain. 
Cincinnati  No.   2  Vertical. 


PRESSES 

Garrison  No.  97  Gap  Housing  Dbl.  Crank. 
Bliss  Dbl.    Grd.    Tie   Rod   Nos.    76%,    78%, 

79%,   80%. 
Bliss  No.  15-B  Double  Crank. 
No.    56    Double    Housing    Knuckle    Joint 

Press,  2"  Stroke. 
Stiles  No.  3  Inclinable  1%"  Stroke. 
Zeh  &  Hahnemann  Inclinable. 


FORGING    MACHINERY 

Bement-Miles  1500  lb.  Steam  Drop  Ham- 
mer. 

Bement-Miles  800.  2000  and  2500  lb.  Steam 
Forging  Hammers. 

Bradley  Helve  25  lb.   Hammer. 

Williams  &  White  55  lb.  Upright  Hammer. 

W.W.   No.  2  and  5  Bulldozers. 


PUNCHES— SHEARS 

Cincinnati  Punch  and  Shear,  12"  throat. 
Massillon  Punch  and  Shear.  20"  throat. 
Long    &    Alstatter    No.    3,    No.    6,    No.    7 

Punch    and    Shears. 
Rock   River   D.  E.    Punch   and   Shear,   24" 

throat,   cap.   %'  x   %'. 
Reade  S.  E.  Punch  and  Shear,  50"  throat. 
King   Bridge   Co.   Punch    30"   throat,   1^4" 

X  114'. 
D  &  K  No.  3  Alligator  eh'ears,  M.D. 
H.  &  J.  Gates  Shear  cap.  84"  x  %". 
H.   &  J.   Guillotine  Shear,  cap.  2%". 
Pusey-Jones  Guillotine   Shear,   cap.  3". 
Mesta  Sq.  Shear,  156"  x  \'. 
Niagara    36",    StoU    53"   Sq.    Shears. 
Acme   %'  Steel   Bed   Upsetter. 
Niles  15"  Slotter,  30"  rotary  table. 
Acme  1"  X  7"  Screw  Machine. 


RUSSELL  MACHINE  COMPANY,    Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
SECOND  HAND  MACHINE  TOOLS 


DRILLS 

spdl.  Ave.T,  Allen,  Henry  &  Wrigh 


ball  bear 


2  spdl.  Avey  and  Henry  &  Wright,  ball  bearing 
4  spdl.  Avey  and  Henry  &  Wright  ball  bearing 
No.    3 — 4    spdl.    Avey,    ball    bearing,    high    speed 

drill,  power  feed  to  each  spindle 
20".    25",    28",    30"     32",    36"   uprights 
3,  4,  5.  6  ft.    radials 
D-2  Colburn  manufacturing  drill 
No.  513  Baker  heavy  manufacturing  type 
No.  12  Natco  multiple  spindle  drill 
No.  13  Natco  multiple  spindle  drill 
8  spdl.  Fox  multiple  spindle  drill 
4  spdl.  Rockford    manufacturing  drills,    23" 

3  spdl.  Barnes   drills  20" 

4  spdl.  Barnes  drills  20" 

BORING  MILLS 

No.  0  Giddings   &   Lewis,   table    type,    horizontal 


Bement-Niles  R  &  L,  table  type,  horizontal  3%" 


34"  Colburn  vertical  trpe.  turret  h 
24"  and  36"  Bullard,  New  Era  type 
62"  Rogers,   2  heads  on  rail 


1  Brown  &  Sharpe  universal 

X  36"  Cincinnati   universal 

8",    10"    swing    X    18',    32",    36",    72"    It 

Nc'ton    plain 

Prqrt    &    Whitney    vertical,    surface    type 

Gt.i'sus.  rotary  surface  t.vpe 

1  V  niolnnatl   cutter  and    tool 

2  Walker  cutter  and   tool 


f.nd    2  Norton 
2  Oakley   cutter   and 
60  Heald  cylinder 
r'.OT  high    speed  water 
2  Morse  plain 


SCREW    MACHINES    AND    TURRET 
LATHES 

%",    %".     %"'.    %"    Cleveland    automatic    plain. 

Model   "B" 
%"■   %".   %"  Cleveland  automatic  turret.  Model 


4%"  Gridley  automatic,  arranged  for  motor  drive, 

1".   1%",   214"  Cincinnati  Acme  with  wire  feed 

%",    1",  1%"  Pratt  &  Whitney,   with  wire  feed 

No.   2  B.   &  S.   with  wire  feed 

214"  and  SV-i"  Jones  &  Lamson.  flat  turret  type, 
with   both  bar  and  chucking   equipment 

214"  and  314"  Cincinnati-Acme  ditto 

16"  Warner  &  Swasey,  Fox  turret  type  with 
chasing  bar 

16"  Cincinnati-Acme.  Fox  turret  type  with  chas- 
ing bar 

2  spdl.  Jones  &  Lamson  flat  turret  lathe,  turret 
type,   with   chucking   equipment 

No.    2.A   Warner  &  Swasey  turret   machine 

24"   Steinle  heavy    mfg.    turret    lathe 


LATHES 

X  20"Portcr    Cable    mfg.    type 
X     6'  Lodge  &    Shipley.    C.R.,   P.C.F.,   Q.C., 
cone  head 

X     6'  LeBlond   C.R.,    P.O.F.,   Q.C. 
X     8'   LeBlond    C.R.,    P.O.F.,    Q.C. 
X     6'  Champion    C.R.,    P.C.F.,    Q.C. 
X     8'  Prentice     Bros.     C.R..     P.C.F.,     Q.C, 
geared   head 
I  12'  Araerfcan    C.R..    PC.F.,    Q.C,    geared 

X     8'  American    C.R.,    P.C  P.,     Q.C,    cone 

head 

5  10'  Lodge   &    Shipley  OR..    P.C.F..    Q.C, 

cone  head 

I  22'  Lodge   &    Shipley   C.R.,    P.CF.,    Q.C. 

cone  head 

X  10'  LeBlond  C.R.,  P.C.F..  Q.C.  cone  head 

X  12'  LeBlond  C.R.,  P.C.F.,  Q.C,  cone  head 


32"  X  H'  Hamilton    C.R.,     P.O.F.,    Q.C,    cone 

head,   triple  geared 
14 — 28"  X  8'  Fay  &  Scott  gap  lathe,  cone  head 
IS — 36"  X  8'  Fay  &  Scott  gap  lathe,  cone  head 
24 — 46"  I  10'  Fay  &  Scott  gap  lathe,  cone  head 
2 — 32"  x_8'  LeBlond  gap  lathe,  cone  head 

SHAPERS  AND  PLANERS 

12"  Smith   &   Mills  crank    shaper 

14"  Pratt   &    Whitney    crank   shaper 

15"  Kelly   crank   shaper 

16"  Gould  &  Eftierhardt  crank  shaper,  back  geared 

20"  Gould  &  Eberhardt  crank  shaper,  back  geared 

24"  Gould  &  Eberhardt  crank  shaper.  back  geared 

20"  Smith    &    Mills    crank    shaper.    back    geared 

15"     20"    Hendey    friction    driven    sliaper 

24"  X  24     I     6'   Flather    planer,    1    Head 

36"  X  36"  X  12'  Pond    planer.   2   heads 

50"  T  40"  X  14'  Pond   planer.    2  heads 

66"  X  54"  I  12'  Pond   planer,    2    heads 

66"  X  60"  X  30'  Bement   planer,    3    heads 

72"  X  72"  I  20'  GleasoD   planer.   3    heads 

MILLERS 

No.  0     and  %"  Van  Norman  duplex  millers 

Nos.  2.    3.   4    Cincinnati  plain 

Nos.  2   and   3  Cincinnati   universal 

.N"o.  2  Hendey  universal 

No.  2-A    Brown  &   Sharpe   universal 

Nos.   2.   3.   4  Cincinnati  vertical 

No.  2-C   Becker-Brainerd   vertical 

No.  4%  X  12  Pratt  &  Wlitney,  thread  type 

34"  X   10'    Ingersoll,   slab  type 

MISCELLANEOUS 

No.  1.  3  Lapointe  broaching  machine 

36"  Gould   &   Eberhardt   automatic  gear   cntterm 

V   &  O  Bliss  and   Ferracute  power  presses 

No.   00   Baker  Bros,   keyseater 

No.    2-X    Garvin   vertical    tapping   machine 

%"    Landis   bolt   cutter 

Pratt   &   Whitney  rifling   machine 

Norton  running  balancing  machine 


HENRY  PRENTISS  &  COMPANY 


SYRACUSE 


149  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 

BUFFAL  O  HARTFORD 


December  27,  1923 
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New  and  Used  High  Grade  Modern  MACHINE  TOOLS 
Guaranteed    At  Prices  to  Net  You  a  WorthwhUe  Saving 


Buriui;    Mills 

4— llUI./.iUL)    J4'    New    Era   tjiie 
1— BUl'.I^\KD    24"    Uapid    I'loUui.- 

1— ItOOEUS     &    HEMPHILL    30' 
vert. 

2 — N.-B.-P.    52"  vert. 

1— FOSDICK    hor. 

1— ItOCKFURD    No.    2   hor. 
1— IVICMK.NT-MILES   2Vj"   bar,   bor. 
1— LA.NDIS   No.    35  hor. 

DrilLs— Ipright  and   Kadliil 

4 — ALLEN  single  spindle. 
H— .\I.H;n  0  siiindle  U.S. 
30— -U^LE.X   U  Bpindle  H.S. 

heavy   duty. 


2— HENRY    &  WRIGHT   4    spindle 

B.    B. 
2— NEW     TURNER     No.     3    yert. 

Turret. 
1— HAMMOND    H.S.    Radial. 
1— BAUSH    8    ft.    Plain    Radial. 
1— N.-B.-P.    96"    Ridgewav    motor 

drive   plain   Radial. 
1— WESTERN  6"  plain  Radial. 
A.ntoiii]itio  ScreT*-  Macliine» 
7— i;i:iliLEY  4  spindle,  cap.   1%. 
6— CLEVELAND,      Model     A.      %■ 


:AL-ACME       No.       51.5, 


1— B.   &  S.  No.  2. 

6— P.  &  J.  No.  5-A  Turret. 
30— P.   &  J.   No.  6-A  Turret. 

2— NEW    BRITAIN    No.    22. 

1— NEW  BRITAIN  No.  23. 
MiIIer.s— PIniii.  Mfe.  Univer 


1— LEBLOND 

1— LEBLUND 

1— KEMPSMITH  No.    2    Uni 

1— BECKER    No.    2    Onivers 

1— ROCKFORD  No.  21^  Uni 

1— LEB-LOND    No.    4    Plain, 


Univ  .   S.P.D. 


1— CINCINNATI    No.    2   plain. 

2 — TAYLOR  &  FENN  Vertical. 

1— BECKER  No.    3   Vert. 

1— BECKER   No.    4B  Vert. 

5— BECKER   No.    5C   Vert. 

1— BECKER    "C"    Vert. 

6— BECKER  No.   6  Vert.  82"  table. 

2— NEW    GARVIN    No.    2    Duple-t. 

1— VAN    NORMAN    No.   2    Duplex. 

1— NEWTON    Duplex. 


1— I'LITNAli    4!S    <    48    I    12'      2 

lids.,    motor   drive  ' 

1— PUTNAM    41    X    48    X    30',     4 

(iriiiilerM 

U— Sl'lflNGFIELD-BRANDBS  12  x 
12  X   48— Vert. 
1«— CINCINNATI    No.    2,    12  x    3C. 
.;- -NORTON   3  X   18. 
4— NORTON    li   X    32. 
2— NORTO.N  10  X  3B 
i; -NORTON    10    X    72. 


■ICllBURG    IS 


No. 


chucking. 


6— SELLERS 


-VAN    N.IRJIAN    No.    34. 
-LLANCHAUU     No.     16.    motor 

-BLANCllARD    No.    10   vertical. 


1— HARDING   0"    PrcclBlon. 

2— RIVE'l-r   No.    «U0. 

1— RIVBTT  No.  606  Preclalon. 

2— SEBASTIAN    13    X    6'. 

1— NEW  SOUTH  BEND  13  I  8' 
21— NEW  SOUTH  BEND  13  X  6'. 
12— NEW  SOUTH  BEND  18  I  8 
and  18x8  gap. 

1— LEB'LOND   14   x   8,  Q.C.G. 

1— MLXLINER  14  x  6'.  taper  att. 

3— NEW   18    X   8    DAVIS.    Q.C.G. 

3— NEW  DAVIS  10  X  8.  close 
couples,    Q.C.G. 

2— RAHN-LARMON  10  x  8,  Q.- 
C.G. 

2— OLIVER    16   X   7.    Q.C.G. 

1— LEHLOND     18     x     8,     Q.C.G., 

2— LEBLOND  17  x  6,  Q.C.G. 
1— LEBLOND  17  X  8,  Q.C.G. 
2— MULLINBR  18  I  8,  Q.C.G. 
2— NEW     CINCINNATI     18     I    8. 

Q.C.G. 
1— RAHN-LARMON   18   x  14'. 
4 — LEBIX)ND     19     x     10,     Q.C.G.. 

D.B.G. 


^rrK^T/OiY— 50— HEALD  No. 
Grinders  at  Bargain  Prices. 
Inquire 


70 


fipii 


30" 


.\  20"  Tu 
Turret. 


— insHOLT 

—  STEINLE  24"   Turret. 

—NEW      PRATT     .t      WHITNEY 

"iVi    X   26   Flat  Turret, 
i — NEW  wire  feed  plain  hd.  Screw. 
—NEW    MILHOLLAND    No.    4. 
-FOSTER    No.    4   Screw. 
—ACME   H4"  Turret. 
— W.    &   S.   No.   6  B.G.,   P.P. 
— CARVIN  No.   1  S.P.  wire  feed. 
— P.    &   W.    %"    Screw. 


15 — NEW   P.   &   W.    No.    10. 
1— BROWN    &     SHARPS    No. 

Gear  Cutters 

2— BILTON    No.    1. 

2— BARBER-COLMAN    No.     2. 

4— HERCULES    8". 

2— BROWN    &    .SHARPF     3    x 

2 — BROWN  &  SHARI'E  No.  4. 


8— FELLOWS   No.    R  and   No.  612 
2— GLEASON  6"  bevel. 

1— OLEASON   11"  double  tool  gen. 

6 — GLEASON   18"  double  tool  een. 


1— PRATT    &   WHITNEY   10   x 
1— PRATT   &   WHITNEY    12    x 

Write    for    illustrated   catalog 
all   priced   to   net  you 


2— Nen     .SUUili    iiEND    24    x    16 

Gap. 
2 — LEBLOND  21  I  12,  automobile 

lathes. 
1— LEBLOND     26     X     12     Univer. 

crankshaft. 
1— WALCOTT  28  x   14,  6",   Q.C.G. 
1— WAI.,OOTT    28    X    11/,    Q.C.G. 
1— REED-PRBNTICE     27     x     16', 

geared    head. 
1— GREAVES-KLUSMAN  28  x   10. 
1— JOHNSON     30      X      12     Lathe, 

motor    drive. 
2— BRIDGEPORD  36  t  30.  geared 

hd. 
1— BRIDGEFORD  36  x  30.  gtired 

hd. 
1— BRIDGEFORD  42   I  32.  geared 

hd. 
2— LOS  WING    3%     I    84.     2    car- 
riages. 

describing    these    raacbines 
substantial  savings. 


8— NEW  BTAU  II   x  4    Style  E. 

26— NEW  STAR    11    x   5    Style    E. 

8— NEW  STAR    U    X    0    Style    K. 

8— NEW  STAR    12    X    6    Style    E. 

10- NEW  STAR    13    X    6    Style    B. 

1— NEW  STAR    13    X    8    Style    E. 

4— NEW  STAR   13   X    lU   Style   E. 

Siiaiiem  and    Slottem 

1— QUEEN    CITY   24".     * 

•1— UBNDEY   friclloD,    18  and  24". 

1— AMERICAN   28". 

1— NEWTON   10"  Blotter. 

1— NEW  10-18"  Dill  Blotter ;  motor 


2— NEW  BAUSH  No.  3,  21  Bplndle. 
1 — NEW  BAUSU  No.  4,  68  spindle. 
1— I^X   0   spindle. 
1— PllArr   &    WHITNEY    No.    11. 
1— PRATT   i    WHITNEY    No.    12. 


1— a'OLEDO    No.     857    Rack 

Pinion  Reducing. 
1— 'TOLEDO  No.    94C. 
2— NEW  TOLEDO  No.    57-8,   • 

stroke. 
3— BLISS  No.    1    toggle. 
1— BLISS    No.    1%     -     • 


double   action 


4  — RLIS 
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-BLISS  STILES  type.  N( 
-BLISS  No.  74%  punch. 
-CONSOLIDATED   No.    4. 


-ACME  bolt  cutter,  2  spdle..  1'. 
-NATIONAL  1"  bolt  cutter. 
-P.   &  W.  No.  12  profilers. 
-QUICKWORK    No.    4  B    Rotary 

Shear. 
-LONG   &  ALLSTAT'l  Eli   No.    8 

Punch. 
-HILLES  &  JONES  No.    2  plate 

Punch. 
-WICKES      single      end      motor 


MOREY 


AND    COMPANY 

410  Broome  St.       '     Telephone    Canal    5360 


INC. 

New  York 


-P.     &    W.     4% 


-P.  &  W.  6  X  14'  Tliread  Millers. 
-DREIS  &  KRUMl'  36"  Brake. 
-LOT  &  NAWRATH  Brake,  No. 


-T.APOINTE  No.  2  Broach  (N.- 
L.) 

-I.^POINTE  No.  2  double  spin- 
dle  FVoach. 

-NHW  MINER  &  PECK  50  lb. 
Hammerp. 

-MINER  &  PECK  8.;  to  640  lb. 
Drni). 

-NEW    LITTI 

-tiNIT-ED   Hammer   Co.    25,    SO, 

Hammers. 
-ERIE   1100  lb.  Hammer. 
-NAZEL    Hammer   2-B. 
-ACME  Upaetter.    %"  cap. 
-COCHRANE  &  BLY  No.   2  Cold 

Saws. 
-NEWTON  No.   199  Cut-ofT  Saw. 
-RACINE  8x6  high  speed  Saws. 
-A  J  AX    1%    Upsetter. 


Two  5'  Putnam  Radial  Drills  in  good 
condition,   price   each $350.00 

One  Betts  Vertical  Slotting  Machine, 
10'  stroke,  special  price $375-00 

One  48"  widened  to  60"  x  11'  Pond 
Planer  with  two  heads  on  the  cross 
rail,  price $1,500.00 

One  36"  X  36"  X  12'  Pond  Planer  with 
2  heads $1,250.00 

Eight     Pratt    &    Whitney    Automatic 
Milling  Machines,  price  each ...  $350.00 
The  above  machines  in  good  condition, 

available  for  immediate  delivery. 

Factory   &   Mill    Supply   Co. 

137   Oliver   St.,   Boston,   Mass. 


LOOK  THIS  OVER 

No.   2  Brown  4:  Sharp  Surface  Grinder I  376 

No     12    Barber    Coleman    Gear    Hobber 1660 

28  I  26  X  8'  G.A.  Gray  Planer 800 

No      1     LeBlond     Univ.     Tool    and    Cutter 

Grinder      890 

No.   2  Ohio  T  and  O  Grinder  Unly 460 

16"    Barker    B.G.   Crank   Shaper 886 

20"    Steptoe   B.G.    Crank    Shaper 660 

5  Ft.   American  Radial.  S.   P.   Drive 1660 

D.   C.   Elec.    Yankee   Drill  Grinder 175 

No.    6  Warner-Swasey   Turret.   95%    new..  850 

No      6    Heald    Cylinder    Grinder 1260 

18"  X  6  Lodge  &  Shipley  Q.C.  Lathe 450 

National    Surface    Grinder  8  i  86    Table. .  200 

3'    American    Sensitive    Radial 300 

0A3   Ferracute   Horning    Presa 290 

\y."    National    Acme    Bolt    Cutter 390 

Punch    Presses,   No.    2-3-4    Consolidated 

No     2    Knight    Milling    and    Drilling 400 

No'    2   Cincinnati   Miller.   Late   Type 860 

Write  For  Onr  No.   12  Stock  List 

JONES  MACHINE  TOOL  COMPANY 

43S  East   Pearl  St.  ClBclnnatl,  Ohio 


Ideal  offerings 

Four   .-\utomatic   Machine   Co.'s   thread- 
ing lathes,  99%  new,  heavy  duty  geared 

head  type— $750.00  each. 
No.  6  Besely  double  spindle  disc  grinder, 

18"  ring  wheels,  brand  new — $1,000.00. 
Three   Greenfield   plain   hydraulic   drive 

grinders,      rebuilt,     equal     to     new — 

$600.00  each. 
Gardner    No.     18    36"    disc    sander    or 

grinder,  new — $450.00. 
Also  a  lot  of  other  bargains  in  new   and  used 
machinery.     A  visit  to  our  warehouse  will  con- 
vince you  as  to  the  quality  and  quantity.  Please 
send   for  complete  list. 

IDEAL    MACHINERY    COMPANY 

Plainville,  Conn. 
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CLEARANCE  SALE  NOW  GOING  ON 

Machinery  and  Equipment  of  the  Discontinued  Plant  of  the 
American  Locomotive  Co. 

PRICED  TO  SELL  AT  ONCE 


VERTICAL     BORING     MILLS 
Qfi"  .-.  ;;■  1  ~     -      •    'If.  belt  drive. 
S4"    \   I.  -     -    ii'   "N.    belt  drive. 
7   ,,  ,      I      ,1.   V  swivel  heads,  belt  drive. 

Ci;-    r.,  II-    '  ■  '11   "1    -  swivel  heads,  motor  drive. 
61.-    Nilr.'.'    Wrt'.al.    2   swivel  heads,   arranged  motor   drive. 
54"  Industrial.    1   head,   belt  drive. 
51"   Billiard,    2   heads,   belt  drive.  , 

4'"  Rogers  Vtrtiial,  2  swivel  heads,  belt  drive. 
42"  Bullard  Vertical,  2  swivel  heads,  belt  drive. 
4""  Bullaid  Vertical.   1  .swivel,  1  turret  head,  belt  drive  with 

thread   cutting:  attachment. 
36"  Xiles  Vertical.  2  swivel  head.«.  arranged  for  motor  dri\e. 
36"   Bullard   Vertical.    2   heads,    belt  drive. 
30"  Bullard,  turret  head,  belt  drive. 
30"  Bullard  Vertical,   1  turret  head,  belt  drive. 
Mo.   36  Rochester  horizontal  floor  type,  3%  bar,  motor  drive. 
No.   0  Barret  cylinder,  3"  bar.  belt  drive. 

PLANERS 

4S"  X  4S"  X  12'  Niles,  2  heads,  belt  drive. 

42"  X  42"  X  12'  Sellers,  4  heads,   belt  drive. 

36"  X  36"  X  10'  Cincinnati  Heavy  Duty,  2  heads,  motor  drive. 

38"  X  38'  X  8'     Xiles,  2  heads,  belt  drive. 

36"  X  36"  X  10'  Sellers,    1   head,   belt   drive. 

30"  X  30"  X  8'     Pond,   1  head,   belt  drive. 

lO"  X  30"  X  6'     ntchburg,  1  head,  belt  drive. 

24"  X  24"  X  66"  Sellers,   1  head,  belt  drive, 

RADIAL    DRILLS 
Prentice  Heavy  Duty,  96",  72",  60".  belt  drive. 
Fosdick,   84".  72".  36".   30".  belt  drive. 
Bickford:  48",  belt  drive. 
Otner    heai-j-    duty    Drills,    single    and    multiple    spindle    for 

Drilling    Mud    Ring.s.    Locomotive    Flames,    Flue    Sheets. 

Rod   Drills,    etc. 

ENGINE    LATHES 
66  X  42V.  ft.  Heavy  Duty  Putnam,  latest  type,  motor  drive. 
60  X  22   ft.   Heavy  Diitv  Fifield.    belt  drive. 
42  X  20    fl.    Eridgeford.    motor   drive. 

Cfill,  wire,  telephone  or  write  for  prices  and 

Address:      MR.    ERASER    DAVIS,    c  o 
2101  BEAVER  AVENl  E.  N.  S. 


and  motor  driv 


TURRET    LATHES 
No.   2  and   No.    3  Warner  &   Swasey. 
214"  and  3"  Jones  &   I^amson. 
44"   Grant   Chucking  Machine. 
2^^"  capacity  Bardons  &  Oliver 

MILLING    MACHINES 
T"niversal,   Plain,   Vertical,   Lincoln   Type,    Cincinnati.    Brown 
&  Sharpe,  Leblond,  Newton  36"  x  36"  x  16'  Slab  all  geared 
feed  heavy  duty,  belt  drive. 

STEAM     HAMMERS 
Bement  Miles:  750  lbs.,   1100  lbs.,  liiOO  lbs.,  single  frames. 
Sellers:   6000   lbs.,  double  frame 
Bement  Miles:   6000  lbs.,  double  frame. 

SLOTTERS 
6"    to    IS"    Sti-okc    Putnam.    Bement    Miles,    also    Locomotive 

Frame. 
Slotting    Machines    with    2    and    3    head,    very    heavy    cutting 
capacity. 

GRINDING    MACHINES 
Landis  10"  x  25"  Universal. 
Brown  &   Shaxpe  12"  x  27"  Universal. 
Pratt  and  Whitnry  7"  x  48"  Plain. 
Landis    16"   x    32"    and    16"   x    72"   Plain. 
Ecsloy  No.   5  double  di.sc. 

MISCELLANEOUS 
Olsen  and  Buffalo  Testing  Machines.  1"  Pawtucket  bolt 
header.  2"  capacity  Carlin  Alligator  Shear,  double  and 
single  bolt  cutlers.  IM-"  and  2"  capacity.  4  spindle  Nut 
Tapper.  Hand  Power  Clamps  and  Benders.  4'  to  10',  2.". 
Blacksmiths  Forges  47"  x  47".  Whiting  No.  9-67"  and 
Colliau  4S"  Cupola.'!.  r>elmar  4S"  x  IS"  and  74"  x  86" 
MouMing  Machines. 

full  information.  Inspection  invited. 

AMERICAN    LOCOMOTIVE    COMPANY 

PITTSBURGH,  PEIVNA. 


LIQUIDATION  SALE    tf  &«{ 


LATHES— Belt    Dril 

Sebastian.  C.E. 
Fay  &  Scott.  Q.O..  C.E 
Bradford,   Q.C.,   PR. 
Mueller,   D.B.G..   Q C, 
Q.C., 
Taper. 


C.R. 


Tpr. 


Bo.ve   &   Emrae; 
BridBeford,    P.] 
Niles-Bement-Pond, 
Brldgeford.    QC.   C.R. 
Nilee-Bement-Pond,    Q.C.,    C.R. 
Boye  &  Emmes.   Q.C.,   C.R. 
Schumacher  *   Boye,  C.R. 
Lodge  &   Shipley,  T.G.,  Q.C.,  C.R. 


LATHES— Dlrec 


Motor   Driven 


14'  Bridgcford,   C.R. 

16'  Bradford,    C,R. 

12'  NMles-Bement-Pond,   Q.C.,    C.R. 

14'  Niles-Bement-Pond,    Q.C.,    O.R. 

16'  Nlles-Bement-Pond,    Q C.    C.R. 

16'  Niles-Bement-Pond.  T.G.,   Q C.   C.R. 

16'  Springfield,    T.G..    C.R, 

14'  Alliance,    G.H.,    C.R. 

16'  Niles-Bement-Pond.   T.G..    Q.C..   C.R. 

16'  Putnam,    TO,    Q  C,    C  R.,    Taper. 

22'  Putnam,  T  G.,   Q C,   C.R.,   Taper. 


S"  Jones  &  Lamson,  G.H.,  Double  Spindle. 
8"  X  86"  Jones  &  Lamson,  G.H. 
21-  Glsholt   Std.,  3H"  hole,   Tpr.,    Motor  Drive. 
24"  Gisholt   Std.,   3?4"  hole,  Tpr..    Motor  Drtve. 
24"   Stcinle  Std..   6V."  hole,  Tpr.,   Motor  Drive. 
6M'  I   16"   Potter  &  Johnson   Automatic. 
294"-3V."    Cleveland   Model   A    Automatic   Screw 
Uacblne. 


PLA\ERS    .\ND   SH.4PERS 

30-  r  ?0-   X  6'  Gray  Planer,   1   bead. 
44"  X  36-    I   12'   Gray   Planer.   2   beads, 
24-  Hendey  Planer    Drive   Shaper. 
26-  Smith  A  Mills  B  G.   Crank   Shaper. 


A  Few  Specials — 

100,000  lb.  Riehle  Bros.  Tensile 
Strength    Testing    Machine,    2- 

■  screw  type,  direct  motor  drive, 
complete  with  motor  and  elec- 
trical equipment  operating  on 
230  V.  direct  current. .  .$1,500.00 

44"  X  36"  X  12'  Gray  Two  Headed 
Planer,  i  head  on  rail  and  i  side 
head,  belt  drive,  complete  with 
countershaft  $2,250.00 

25-ton  Shaw  4-motor  Electric 
Traveling  Crane.  60'  span,  ar- 
ranged for  magnet,  enclosed  cab, 
operating  on  220  V.  direct  cur- 
rent. Absolutely  first-class  con- 
dition     « $4,000.00 

High    Speed    Tool    Steel 
Standard  Brands 

Various  Sizes 

Low  Prices 


BORING  MILLS 

tical.   Single  Head, 


MILLING    MACHINES 

..   1 14    Oesterleln  nniveraal. 

I.  2  Owen   Universal. 

L  4  Cincinnati   Dniversal. 

I.  6  Becker  Vertical,    Rotary  Table. 

"   X  13"   SmaUey  General  Thread  Miller,   Mot. 

Drive. 
"  X  16'  Gisholt  Thread  Miller.  Motor  Drive. 


DRILLS— Uprlsht    and    Radial 

12"  2.spindle  Leland  &  Gifford,   Bench 

18"   Champion   Post   Drill. 

20"  Prentice   Stationary    Head. 

32"  Hoeffer,   Sliding   Head. 

34"  Haker  Bros.,   No.  416  Heavy  Duty. 

40"  Aurora.    Sliding  Head 

No.    5   Fox   20-Bpindle    Multiple. 

No.   11    Pratt   &    Whitney   12-splndle   Multiple. 

10"  U.   S.    Blectrlc.   Bench. 

2%'  Fosdick.  Plain  Radial. 

3'  "Morris.  Plain  Radial. 

3V,'    Fosdick.   Plain  Radial. 

4'   Bickford,   Plain    Radial. 

4H'  Niles,  Half  Dniversal. 


SLOTTERS 

Putnam,   All  Fecdi,    Motor  Drive. 

GRINDERS 

1  Bath,    Universal. 

2  I.ea,   Univeraal. 

X   36"  Landis,   Plain. 

X  2"  Landis,   Plain. 

X  3"  Springfield,  Double  End,  Wet 

Besley,   Vertical  Disc. 

GEAR     ri'TTERS 

X    12" 

Bhenania,   Gear  Hobber. 

Full  particulars  on  request 

Washington   Steel   and   Ordnance   Co., 


Washington,  D.  C. 


December  27,  1923 
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Milling  Machines 

No.  11/2  Brown  &  Sharpe  Universal  Milling  Machine. 

No.  11/2  Cincinnati  Universal  Milling  Machine. 

No.  2  Cincinnati  High  Power  Plain  Milling  Machine, 
single  pulley  drive. 

No.  3B  Milwaukee  Plain  Double  Overarm  Milling 
Machine;  motor  driven,  including  motor. 

No.  32  Kempsmith  Lincoln  Type  Milling  Machine. 

No.  8  Becker  Duplex  Milling  Machine. 

No.  5B  Becker  Vertical  Milling  Machine. 


HILL,  CLARKE  &  COMPANY,  Inc. 


156  Oliver  St. 


The  Machinery  Merchants 
Since    1864 


Boston  9,  Mass. 


M-A-C-H-I-N-E-R-Y 


LATHES 

14  inch  to  X6  inch  swing,  with  beds  from  4  feet 
<o  60  feet  long ;  many  different  types  of  the 
following  makes:  American,  LeBlond,  Hendey. 
Schumacker.  Keed,  Lodge  &  Shipley,  Pratt  4 
Whitney,  McCabe,  Niles.  Johnson,  Fitchburg, 
Blalsdell.     Bradford,    Flather,     Putnam,     Bullard 


GEAR    CITTERS 


24"   Brown  &  ! 

PLANERS 

36"  I  36"  s  18'  Gray.  2  heads. 

36"  X  36"  X  12'  Pond,  2  heads. 

36"  X  36"  X   10'  Pond.  2  heads. 

32"  X  32"  X  8'  Pond.   2  head». 

30"  X  30"  X  8'  Flather,  2  heads. 

24"  X  24"  X  4'  Wheeler,   1  head. 

24"   X  24"  X   6'   Cincinnati,    2  heads. 

24"  X  24"  X  8'  Pratt   &   Whitney,    1   head. 

24"  X  24"  X  10'  Powell,  1  head. 

24"  X  24"  X  12'  Pratt  &  Whitney,  1   head. 

And  four  others  16"  to  22"  from  4'  to  6'  platen. 

GRINDERS 
2— No.   2  Cincinnati  Universal. 

No.   2  Brown  &  Sharpe  Surface. 
2 — No.   2  Brown  &  Sharpe  Plain, 

Pratt  &  Whitney  Surface, 

No,  160  Heald  Surface. 

Norton  Universal  Tool-Room. 

No    4  Besley  Disc. 
20  Modern,    Brovm   &    Sharpe.    Norton,    Pratt    & 

Whitney.  Diamond  &  Washburn. 
MILLERS 
2— No.  2A  Hendey  Universal,  with  dividing  head, 
2 — No. '2   Milmiukee   Plain,   with    dividing  head. 


No.   3   Milwaukee   Universal,  with  dividing  head 

vise. 
No.  3  Cincinnati  Plain,  with  dividing  head,  vise. 

No.   2  Cincinnati  P.Iain,  with  dividing  head,  vise. 

No.  4  and  No.  6  Becker  Vertical. 
3 — No.  5  Brown  &  Sliarpe  Vertical. 
Also  l.i  more  Hendey,  Brown  &  Sharpe  and  Chi- 
cago. Plain,  Universal  and  Hand. 

DRILLS 

20"  Baker  Heavy  Duty. 

24"  Baker      F"  Heavy  Duty. 

20",  22",  24",  25",  26",  28",  30",  36"  and  42" 
plain  and  back  geared,  stationary  and  sliding 
heads — Makers,  Snyder,  Prentice,  Niles,  Au- 
rora, Hamilton. 

4  to  20  spindle  Multiple— Makers,  Western,  Pratt 
&  Whitney.  Foote-Burt  and  Bansh. 

KEYSEATERS 

No.  o  Baker,  with  countershaft. 
Xo.  1  Baker,  with  countershaft. 
No.  2  Morton,  with  countershaft. 

SHAPERS 

New    No.   61    Fellows   Gear   Shaper. 
2 — 36"  FelloWB  Gear  Shaper. 

24"  Fellowe  Gear  Shaper. 
9"  Pratt  &  Whitney,  with  vise. 

12"  Pratt  &  Whitney,  with  vise. 

15"  Hendey,  friction,  with  vise. 
5—14"  Pratt  &  Whitney,  with  vise. 
2 — 16"  Pratt  &  Whitney,  with  vise. 
2-16"  Ohio,  with  vise. 

16"  Smith  &  Mills,  with  vise. 

20"  Smith  &  Mills,  with  vise. 
3— Fitchburg    and    Pratt    &    Whitney    Traveling 


No.  20  Bliss  Inclinable  Press. 

3— Farrel,  6"  stroke  Stamping  Press. 
Screw   Straightening   Press, 
Nos.  1   to  3%   Greenerd  Arlwr  Presses. 

10 — 10  tons  to  225  tons  Watson-Stillman  Vertical 
H.Tdraulic  Presses. 

RADIAL    DRILLS 

6'  Pond,  plain. 
30"  Bickford,  plain. 


Warner  &  Swasey,  Pratt  &  Whitney, 


BORING    MILL  (Horizontal) 

&    Smith    and    Niles, 


2,  3,  5.  6,  7%, 
10.  15.  20,  35.  50.  55.  75,  and  80  Horse 
Power.  General  Eacctrie.  Eobbins  &  Meyer. 
Sprague,     Wagner.     Crocker-Wheel 


Allis- 
d  Eddy.  Also 
nufacture. 


Broaching  Machine.  Bolt 
Hack  Saw,  Profilers.  Cutting-off  Machines.  Wood 
Planers.  Jig  Saw  Table,  Sander  and  a  large 
quantity  of  small  tools  and  equipment.  Pulleys, 
Shafting  and  Hangers. 


G.  B.  HIRSCH 

AT  THE  FORMER  PLANT 

AMERICAN  &  BRITISH   MFG. 


CO. 


718  CRESCENT  AVE. 


BRIDGEPORT,  CONN. 
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Bargains    for    Quick    Removal 
ENTIRE  SHOP  EQUIPMENT 

of 

THE  HARROUN  MOTORS  CORPORATION 

WAYNE  (near  Detroit),  MICH. 

Broaching  Machines  (La  Pointe),  Boring  Mills,  Vertical  (Colburn, 
Gishoit,  Roge  b);  Horizontal  (Lucas,  Rockford) ;  Cylinder  Borers, 
(Moline) :  Vertical  Turret  Lathes,  (Bullard) ;  Drills,  Multiple, 
(Natco,  McJine) ;  Radial,  (Western,  American,  Mueller,  Hammond)  ; 
I'pright,  C  Barnes,  Rockford)  ;  High  Speed,  (Allen,  Henry  &  Wright)  ; 
'  rinders,  Surface,  (Pratt  &  Whitney);  Face,  (Diamond);  Disc, 
(Grinder) ;  Universal,  (Landis,  Wilmarth  &  Morman,  Dauber  & 
Kratsch) ;  Lathes,  Engine,  (Lodge  &  Shipley,  Monarch,  Boye  & 
Emmes  Porter-Cable) ;  Milling  Machines,  Horizontal,  (Cincinnati, 
Kempsm.'.h^:  Vertical,  (Becker);  Hand,  (U.  S.  Standard);  Planer, 
(Flather) ;  .'Jresses,  (Toledo) ;  Hobbing  Machines,  (Lees-Bradner) ; 
Screw  Machines,  (Millholland,  Pierce,  Wood) ;  Shapers,  (Hendey, 
Smith  &  Mills);  Tapping  Machines.  (Garvin,  Tuttle)  ;  Miscellaneous, 
Sheet  Metal,  Wood  Working,  Pulleys,  Shafting,  Belting.  Hangers, 
Office  Furniture  and  Equipment,  Factory  Steel  Shelving,  Bins,  Etc. 

Plant  open  for  inspection  and  sale  daily   on  and  after  January  7th. 
Represenlalife  on  Premises  Daily.     For  Information  Address — 

MARSHALL  &  HUSCHART  MACHINERY  CO. 

17  So.  Jefferson  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


Let  Us  Find  the  Machines 

You  Want 

Expert  Buyers 

If  we  do  not  have  them  we  will 

FEVD  THE  MACHENES 

INSPECT  THEM 

QUOTE  YOU  LOWEST  PRICE 

AM) 

GUARANTEE  ANY  MACHINE 

SOLD  BY  US. 

LET  US  SERVE  YOU 

D.  R.  CLARKSON  &  CO.,  Inc. 

Buffalo  Rochester  Syracuse 


ultiple     drills.      (Uke 


"Natco"    8    spindle 
New.) 

No.    2    Brown    &    Sharpe    Universal    Grinder. 
iVi"      Gridley      Single      Spindle      Automatic, 
equipped     with     2     Variable     speed     motor*. 
Queen    City    Electric    Welder,    220    Volt. 
Shepard    Electric    Hoist— I    ton    capacity. 
"Onr    prioen   ■vtill   interest   yon." 


REAL  BARGAINS 

1 — »«•    NllM    VorOMl    Borinf    MIU    with 

1    hesdl,    bolt    driie t   l.lti.K 

1— eo-  Nllel  Verticil  Borlnt  Mill  with 
1  hradi,  220  Tolt.  D.  C.  Tarltbl> 
•peed     motor     drire     1, (••.•• 

1 — Rocheeter  Horttontal  Borlne  Mill  oon»- 
plete  with  all  flxtaree — table  to 
bar    !7"-!i0".    Table    TrtTel lllt.l* 

I — No.      4      Cincinnati     Unlrenal      MIUln« 

Machine,  cone  driTe.   with  belt  fefKli        •••.•• 

1 — NIlea    Planer    JJ"    l    32"    I    12'.    belt 

drlTe.  with  two  headi •(•.#• 

1— IJ'  I  12'  I  SO'  Nllei  Planer.  4  heada. 
arranged  for  Indlrldual  belted  motor 
drlTfl  Incladlne  220  rolt  direct  cur- 
rmt    motor     ll.lll.OO 

I — Pratt  t  Whltnej  rertlcal  lurfaee  grind- 
er, table  IS  I  40',  with  one  ree- 
tan^lar  msfrnetle  chuck  and  one  ro- 
tating magnetic  chuck.  12  and  lO* 
diameter  wheel!    l.Kl.lt 

1 — 2»"  American  Tool  Worka  back  gear- 
ed   crank    ihaper    Itl.M 

1 — 14'    I    84"    I    §'    New    Earen    Planer, 

belt    drlre.    with    one    head ItO.tt 

1 — 24'  I  12'  bed  Rahn-L«rmoD  3-itep  cone 
double  back  gear  quick  change  acrew 
cutting  Engine  Lathe  with  taper  at- 
tachment            l,ll«.«l 

Manj  ochen.      Tour  Inoulrlea   aoUdted. 

THE  RASTDCE  IttACHIIVERY  COSrPAinr 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 


SENSITIVE 
RADIAL    DRILLS 


tapping  att; 
e  slig^htlv  u: 
■ice  is  $1,074. 


;  Americar 
nf  new,  $s 
Maniifactm 

MILES  MACHINERY  CO. 

Saginaw,  Mich. 


Fine  Lot  ot  Hand 
Screw  Machines 


3 — No.  0  Brown  &  Sharpe  Wire 
Feed  Screw  Machines.  Com- 
plete equip.    Like  New. 

2 — No.  1  Brown  &  Sharpe  Wire 
Feed  Screw  Machines.  Com- 
plete equip.     Like  New. 

1— No.  2  Brown  &  Sharpe  Wire 
Feed  Screw  Machine.  Com- 
plete equip.     Like  New. 

1 — No.  3  Foster  Hand  Screw 
Machine.  B.  G.  Friction 
Head.  Power  feed  to  Tur- 
ret and  Cross  Slide.  15 
Collets.  Bar  Feed  Attach. 
Like  New. 

1) — No.  2  Foster  Hand  Screw 
Machines.  B.  G.  Friction 
Head.  Bar  Feed  Attach. 
Like  New. 

1 — Millholland  Hand  Screw  Ma- 
chine. B.  G.  Friction  Head. 
Quick  Change  Power  feed  to 
turret.  214"  Cap.  Bar 
Feed  Attach.     (Brand  New) . 

3— No.  1  Bardon  &  Oliver  Hand 
Screw  Machines.  Bar  Feed. 
Like  New. 

1 — No.  2  Foster  Hand  Screw 
Machine.  Plain  Head.  Bar 
Feed  Attach.     Like  New. 

New   Jersey   Machinery 
Exchange 

21    Mechanic  St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Some  Fine 
Automatics 

1 — No.    OOG   Brown    &    Sharpe,    serial   No. 

il353. 
6— Xo.    00    Brown    &    Sharpe"3,    serial    6268 


1— 5*— -«  rievpland,  model  A,  serial  27360. 
1— ;•'  n.veland.   model  A,   serial  26302. 
1— li'i"   Gridley   4-spindle,    serial   4860. 

Other  Bargains 

Xo.    2B  and   2B  Heavy   B  &  S   Millers. 
X^os.    3.    5.   and   6   Becker  vertical  millers. 
No.    3 '4    Pratt    &    Whitney    double    head 

miller. 
30"  Bullard  vertical  boring-  mill. 
36"  Xiles  vertical   boring:   mill. 
42"   Bullard    vertical    liorini.'    mill. 
2ii"   bar   Binssf   li.  rizoiital    boring'  mill. 
60  and  SO  lb.   Era.ll.  v  li.lv.-  liammers. 
200  lb.   Bradley  compact  hamm-r. 
?.n"  X   S'   Ohio  planer    (extra   good). 
36"  X  1."/  Betts  planer,  two  heads. 
300  other   machines. 

A.   D.  White  Machinery  Co. 

108   N.   Jt»rerson    St..   Chicago.   111. 


SHAPER 

24"  Gould  &  Eberhardt  Extension  Base 
Box  Table.  Square  Base  graduated 
Swivel    Vise,    Cone    Drive,    condition 

WM.  WARD  MACHINERY  CO. 

Dawn    Ave.,    Pittsburgh,    Pa. 
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SALE  OF 
MACHINE  TOOLS 

EQUIPMENT 
PLANT  SUPPLIES 
AND  MATERIALS 

Located  at 

SKINNER  AND  EDDY  SHIPYARD  No.  2 

SEATTLE,  WASHINGTON 

THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA 

Represented  by  the  United  States  Shipping   Board  Acting  by  and  Through   the 
United  States  Shipping  Board  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation 

INVITES  LUMP  SUM  BIDS 

AT  PRIVATE  COMPETITIVE  SALE  ON 


Wood   Working  Machinery 
Forging  Machines 
Bolt   Machines 
Bending  Rolls 
Punches  Shears 

Motors 

Hand   and  Small   Tools 


Pumps 


Metal  Working  Lathes 

Milling    Machines 

Boring  Mills 

Radial  DHIIs 

Shapers  Planers 

Cranes  Hoists 

Pneumatic   Drills   and    Hammers 

Pulleys,   Shafting   and   Hangers 
Power    House    Machinery    and    Elquipment 
Boilers  Air   Compressors 

Switchboards  and  Electrical   Control  Apparatus 

Restaurant  Furniture  and  Equipment 

Shipways,  Cableways  and  Shipbuilding  Stagings 

Miscellaneous  Plant  Supplies  and  Materials 

This  property  is  offered  for  sale  as  a  whole  "as  is,  where  Is,"  without  representa- 
tion or  warranty  as  to  condition,  quantity,  quality,  capacity,  cotnpleteness  of  units, 
or  adaptability  to  use. 

Inspection  Invited 

Inspection  may  be  arranged  with  the  representative  of  the  United  States  Shipping 
Board  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  at  the  Skinner  &  Eddy  Shipyard  No.  2,  Seattle, 
Washington. 

No  bid  will  be  considered  unless  it  is  a  lump  sum  bid  in  the  form  prescribed  for 
all  the  property  to  be  sold,  accompanied  by  a  certified  checlc  for  ten  (10%)  per  cent 
of  the  amount  bid. 

For  proposal,  complete  terms  of  sale  and  forrr  of  bid,  communicate  with  the 
representative  of  the  United  States  Shipping  Board  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  at 
Skinner  &  EMdy  Shipyard  No.  2,  Seattle,  Washington,  or  Sidney  Henry,  Vice  Presi- 
dent, United  States  Shipping  Board  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation,  "Washington,  D.  C. 

The  right  Is  reserved  to  reject  any  or  all  bids,  to  waive  minor  defects  in  bids  and 
to   make   such    award   as   may   be   deemed    most  advantageous. 

Bids  will  be  received  at  the  office  of  the  UNITED  STATES  SHIPPING  BOARD  lEMER- 
GENCY  FLEET  CORPORATION,  Washington,  D.  C,  UNTIL  12  O'CLOCK  NOON,  JANU- 
ARY 15,   1924.      Envelopes  should  be  addressed  to 

Sidney  Henry,  Vice-President 

UNITED    STATES    SHIPPING    BOARD 

EMERGENCY    FLEET    CORPORATION 

Room  3074,  Navy  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

and   marked   "Bid   for   Machinery  and  Equipment  at   Seattle,   Washington." 


Real  Bargains 

One  4'  Heavy  Duty  MUELLER  radial 

drill,  gear  drive,  good  as  new. 
One  Rebuilt  354'  MUELLER  radial  drill, 

with  4'  arm  and  base,  cone  drive. 
One    Rebuilt    2^'    MUELLER    radial 

drill,  cone  drive. 

These  machines  are  in  excellent  shape 
•    practically  new. 

Write  or  wire  us  for  prices. 

The  Mneller  Machine  Tool  G>. 
Cindnjiatl,    Ohio 


950  cu.  ft.  motor  driven  air  compressor 
1125  cu.  ft.  belted  air  compressor. 
60"  Bullard  Mill,  2  heads  on  cross  rail. 
32"  X  32"  X  8'  iron  planer. 
96"  X  25'  heavy  turning  lathe. 
20'  Pit  lathe. 
28"  American  shaper. 
No.  3  B  Brown  &  Sharpe  plain  miller. 
No.   12  Kempsmith  plain  miller. 
No.   33  Kempsmith  Manufacturing  Miller. 
No.  2  P.  &  H.  horizontal  boring  machine. 
Binsee  horizontal  boring  machine. 
No.  7  Catlin  keyseater. 
No.  3%  Knight  vertical  miller. 
200  lb.  Bradley  hammer. 

Wm.    C.    Johnson    &    Sons 
Machinery  Co. 

1001-3-5    N.    6th   St.,    St.    Louis,    Mo. 


At  Bargain  Prices! 

Screw  Machines 

And  Other  Good  tools 


1-GRIDLI:Y  IVi    in.  4  sp.  AUTO. 
I— GRIDLEY   1%   in.   AUTONCATIC,  4 jol 
2— CLEVELAND  114  in.  model  "A"  AUTO. 
1— GREENLEE  3'.4   x  40in.  Flat  Turret. 
1— FOSTER   No.    10  K.f.li.— 3-1/16-in.   c«p. 
10—100%  NEW— BARDONS  &  OLIVER  No. 
2  friction — gd.  hd.,  p.f.  to  t.,  I-in.  cap. 
1— i'.  &  W.  3in.  X  36  in.  g.f.h.  Turret  Lathe. 
1-PR..\TT  &  WHITNEY  2  in.  x  26-in.  g.f.h. 
1— No.  2-A  W.  &  S.  UniT.  H.  H.— latert. 

PLANERS — SHAPERS — SLOTTERS 

5—16,     20    and     24-in.     COULD    &     EBER- 
HARDT,  b.  g.  Latest  Types. 

1— 30in.  X  6  ft.  GRAY— 2  heads. 

1—24. in.   X   6-ft.   GRAY— latest. 

1— SLOTTER— 6-in.   Newton  with  roUry. 

10— 16-in.    SELLEW    with    univ.    tables- new. 

15—14  and    I61n.   B.   G.   and  cranlc,   DAVIS— 

both  with  o/«  and  S.  P.  D. — all  new. 

1— Ift-in.    ROCKFORD   B.  G.— latest,  new. 

2— P.    &  J.    15   and   24in.— like  new. 

1—28  in.  Smith  &  Mills  b.g.  S.P.D.  like  new. 

2— QUEEN  CITY  20  and  24  in.  b.  g.  latest 

GOOD  LATHES  ONLY 

1— PORTER-CABLE  9  x   14  with  extras. 
1  — 16-in.  by  10  ft.  LODGE  &  SHIPLEY— pan. 
1— 14-in.  by  8-ft.  L.  &  S.  with  T.  A.  pan.  etc. 
4— 14-in.  by  6-it.  LE  BLOND— Q.C.G. 
1— 16-in    by     10-ft.     WHIT.     BLAISDELU- 
metric    with   taper   attach.,   etc.,   95%    new. 
10— RIVETT   No.   608    Prec.   Screw   Cutting. 
12— PRATT  &    WHITNEY   7  x  32.in.   Bench 

Prec.   with  thread  cuttinjr  attach. 
12—100%   NEW— SENECA    FALLS    Lathes- 
ail  sizes,  some  T.  A,  at  reduced  prices. 
10— DAVIS  12  X  5-ft.  and  14  x  6-ft.  Q.  C.  G. 

with  and  without  T.  A.,  all   NEW. 
50— Other  good  lathes — all  sizes  and  makes. 

GRINDERS 

1— No.   13  B.  &  S.  Universal— I..atest. 
3— NORTON  3  X   18   in.   Plain— self-cont. 
2— Auto.   SURFACE — with  mag.   chucks. 
1— No.    69    HEALD  Cylinder— with    blowers 
1— No.  3  BROWN   &  SHARPE  Universal. 
2— No.   2  B.   &  S.  Universal— all  latest. 
1— No.   154   LANDIS  Univ.— 10  x  30-in. 
I— No.    20   BRYANT    Chucking   Grinder. 
3— NORTON  3  x  I8-in.  plain   Cyl.— seH-cont. 

MILLING  MACHINES 

1— No.  3  HENDEY  Univ.  S.  P.  D.  latest. 
1— No.   2  BROWN  &  SHARPE  Universal. 
1— No.  2  ROCKFORD  Univ.   with  Vert,  hi 
2— No.   2-n  BECKER  Verticals,  all  NEW. 
1— No.  5-C  BECKER  Vertical,  S.P.D.,  roUry. 
25 — Lincoln   type   and  others,  all   sizes. 

DRILLS    MISCELLANEOUS 


-BROACHER  No.   1  J.  N.  LaPointe. 
-RADIAI^6  ft.  BICKFORD  plain  S.P.D. 
-GEAR  CUTTEK,   No.    3,    26-in.    B.    &   S. 
-Forcing    Press — ^Lucas     IS    ton — like    new. 


Complete    details — lowest     prices — on     request. 
Only    part    of    stock    listed    above. 


Let  Us  Hear  from  Vou! 


A.  LAMBERG  &  CO. 

Tel.    1 0465-5355    Canal 

241-245  Centre  St,  New  York  City 


No.   3   Conradson  Miller 
Heavy  Duty,  Plain 

Single  pulley  drive. 
Very  nearly  new. 

$1000 
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The  Iron  Age 


Stokvis 

Brand  New 
Tools 

^ Machines  purchased  by 
us  direct  from  makers 
and  held  in  high  grade 
New  York  warehouses. 
Every  Tool  absolutely 
brand  new  and  in  first 
class  condition.  Prices 
below  the  market.  Over 
300  tools  sold  to  date. 

R.S.  Stokvis  &  Sons  inc. 

17  Battery  Place 
New  York 


New  3  phase  Motors  5  H.P.  $67.50 


Automatics,    No.    52   aod    56   National    Acme. 

Boring   MUl,    BuUard.   32"  Turret   Head. 

Boring   Mill,    12'.    two    heads. 

Compressors,    9"  x  8"   and   12"   I   10",   new. 

Drills,    1.    2,   3.    4   and    8   spindle.    Sensitive. 

Drills.   24",   26",    28"  and   32"    Sliding  Head. 

Gear  Cutter,    Whiten    36"    (2). 

Gear   Miller,   No.    1    Bilton.   antomatic   (5). 

Hammer,   40  lb.    Bradley   Helve. 

Grinder,   No.    1    Internal.    Capitol    2"    x    2". 

Grinder.   No.   1,  3  and  78  W.  &  M.,   Surface. 

Grinders,  6"  x  30"  and  10"  I  24"  Norton,  Plain 

Grinder,    12"   x  42"    Landis,    Plain. 

Grinder.    12"    i    36"    Cincinnati   TTniverBal. 

Lathe.   14"  I  10"   Reed-Prentice. 

Lathe,  20"  X  10'   Prentice,   heavy  pattern. 

Lathe.    25"   I    14'    Scbumacher-Boye. 

Milling  Machine,    B.   &   ~     "      ~    " 


Band    Saws.   Napier   4 
Magnetic    Chucks.    Heald    4" 
Tapping   Machine 


Heavy. 


10 


10. 


Barker    back 


10%' 
..      Rickert-Shater. 
6  Seneca    Falls  with   ti 
Turret.'  24"   Stelnle.   single   pulley 
Shaper.    14"    Steptoe    Crank:    24' 

geared   Crank. 
16"    American    Tool    Room. 
Chucking  Machine  No.   23   New  Britain. 
Turret.   Foster  Universal   5%"  H.   S. 
Pipe  Machines.   2".    4".   6"    and    12". 
Planer.    24"   x   24"   I  6'    Pease. 
Planer.    62"    i    60"   x    17'    Betts.    2   heads. 
Punch  and   Shear.    %"  i    %",  10"   throat. 
Pyrometer.    Brown.    20O0*.    two-way. 
Presses.    No.    8-A.    4-A.    5-A    and   e-A   Willard. 
Radial.    3'    Morris,   plain    gear   box. 
Screw  Machines.  Defiance  No.   4    (4) 
Screw    Machines.    Mulholland    1"    and    1%". 
Scleroscopes.    Shore.    Style    "C." 
Shear.    5'    for    10   gauge.    Robinson. 
Shear,   No.    20  Qnlckwork   14    gauge.   30"   throat. 


Real  Values  in  Used  Tools 

3'  Reed-Prentice    latest    type    Plain    Kadial.   gear 

4'  American 
B'  Niles.  Be 
16"  American  '  back    geared    crank    shaper    with 

rotary    table.  ^       ^  , 

20"  Flather   crank   shaper,    gear  box  drive. 
24"  Stockbridge   back  geared  crank   shaper,    cone 

28"  Smitli    &    Mills    back    geared    crank    ahaper, 

gear   box   drive. 
No     12  Barber-Colman   Gear  Hobber,   pract.  new, 

serial    1326. 
11"  Gleason  Auto.    Bevel   Gear  Generator. 
42"  I  42'  X  26'  Cinti.  Planer,   two  heads,  power 

elevation.  _  ,      ^ 

32"   I   32"    X    20'    American    Planer,    two    heads, 

power  elevation. 
15  ton  Lucas  Forcing  Press,   belt  dri 
1"    Acme  Double  head 
14"  Allen  Sensit; 

Morse  taper. 
4    spdle.,     20"    Barnes    Gang    Drill    with     auto. 

approach  and    return    feeds. 
24"  Snyder  Upright  Drill  Press  B.   G.,    P.   P. 
26"  Ryerson  Upright  Drill  Press,  gear  box  drive, 

B.   G.,   P.    F. 
No.    1    LcBlond    Tool    and    Cutter    Grinder    with 

equipment. 
6"  X    18"   Landis  Plain   Cylindrical   Grinder   self- 
No    60  Heald  Cylinder  Grinder,  pract.  new.  serial 

1661. 
14"  I   6'    Carroll- Jamleson   Q.    O.    Lathe. 
16"   X   6'    Pratt   &    Whitney   Q.    C.    Lathe. 
18"   X   10'   Greaves   &   Klusman   Q.    C.    Lathe. 
22"  X  10'   Hamilton  semi-quick  change  Lathe. 
24"   X   12'   Lodge  &  Shipley   q    c.   Lathe. 
No     4 — Mlllholland    turret    screw    machine,    cap. 

1%". 
2H"  Acme  Turret  Screw  Machine. 
22'    Libbev    Turret    Lathe,    single    pulley    drive. 

4%-  hole. 
No.   3  Kempsmith    Plain    Miller,    cone   drive. 
No.    34    Heavy    Ohio  Universal    full    equipped    in- 
cluding  Vertical    attachment. 
No.   2  Cincinnati  Vertical,  cone  drive  with  rotary 

table. 
2"  to  8"  Curtis  &  Curtis   (Forbes  Patent)   Power 

Drive  Pipe  Machine,  direct  motor  drive. 
No.  39  Bliss  Horning  Press,  fly-wheel  drive. 
No.  10  Badger  State  single  end  Punch  and  Shear. 

cap.    %■■  thru    %". 
A    LARGE    NUMBER    OF    OTHER    TOOLS — 
SEND  US  TOUR  INOUIRT   AS  WE  HAVE  THE 
MACHINE   TOU    NEED. 

Eastern  Machinery  Co. 

408  East  Pearl  St. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 

A   Good   Place   to   Buy    Your   Machinery 


OSBORNEeSEXTON 

HACMINERV  COMPANY 

OMIO 


Riehle     Vertical     Screw     Power 
Testing  Machine 


kjulpped  for  Tensile,  Compresslt 
nd  Transverse  tests.  Machine  is 
t    sacrifice. 


A  Few  of  the 
High  Grade  Used 

Machine  Tools 
We  Have  for  Sale 


■nfin*  LathM.  Uotw  Drina. 
8«'  X  !»■  LcBlond,  Httor  Drlrsn. 
8»"  T  16'  Bridgeport,   Motor  Drirta. 
24-    I    ir    Prentice,     All    0««r«d    Hud,    Slagl* 

Poller  DHvo. 
«6'  I  ir  NUM-BetMnt-Pond,  Oone  DrlT«. 
Warner  *  Bwaaey  Screw  Machlnu,  FUia. 
Bardons  A  Qliver,   Plain, 

National  Aemea  Antomatle  (No«.   62  and  It). 
Landis  Oyllndrleal  Orln4era. 
Norton  Unlv»rsali. 
Modern  Universal  aad  Plain. 
Pratt  *  Whitney  Fr««l«ra. 
Worthlactoa  ft-stag*  Pomp. 
Goulds  S-sUf*  PiMp. 


Erie   Manufacturing   & 
Supply  Company 

ERIE  PENNSYLVANIA 


Bnrlngr  Mills,  60"  and  42",  BuUard,  2  hds. 
Borlnst    Drilling    and    TappinK    Ma- 
chines, 4%"  bar,  Niles. 
Boring    and    Mllllngr    Machine,   Beamaa 

&  Smith  horiz.,  8"  spindle  floor  type. 
BalldozerH,    Noa.    28-0    and    30    Williams    & 

White. 
Die  Sinker,  No.   6  Jackson  Duplex. 
Radial  Drill,  6'  American,  gear  box,   M.D. 
Radial   Drill,  3Mi'    Carlton    Sensitive,    M.D. 
Bevel  Gear  Planer,  48",   Gleason. 
Gear  Hobber,  No.  5-A  Lees-Bradner. 
Hammer,  500  lb.  Cushion  Helve. 
Hammer,  800  lb    V.   &  8.   Board  Drop. 
Hammer,  3000   lb.    Chambersburg   steam  drop. 
I.athe,  54"  New  Haven  stub. 
Lathe,  24".  48"  X   16'  McCabe  Double  Spindle. 
Lathes,  36"  and  SO"  x  20'  Sidney  Q  O.Q.,  Ootie. 
Lathe,  34"  i  le-  Lodge  &  Shipley  Q.O.O.,  Cone. 
Lathes,    24'    X    18'    and    26'    American,    Grd. 

Hd.,  M.D. 
Lathe,  IT"  X  12'  I^eBlond  Grd.   Hd.,  M.D. 
Lathes,  J4"  X  6'  Hendey  Grd.   Hd.,  M.D. 
Millers,    Becker    Vertical,    Nos     2,    2-H,    3-H. 

4-B.  6-B.   6-0.    6  ;   good  a«   new. 
Millers,    Becker    Vertical,    Models    B,    C,    SD, 

Millers,'  No.   3  Cincinnati  Universal  and  Plain. 

Pipe   Machines,  12"  Stoever,   M  D. 

Pipe   Machine,   12"  B.   &  K..  8"  Williams. 

Planer,  144"  x  105"  x  30'  Nlles.  4  hds..  M  D. 

Planer,  42"  i  42"   x  10'  Whitcomb.  2  hOs. 

Rotary  Planer,  36"  Cleveland.    M.D. 

Rotary  Planer,  72"  Newton.   M.D. 

Press,  No    3%-B  Bliss  Toggle. 

Press,  dbl.    crank.    40"    between    hsgs.,    25,000 


Press.  No.    60%    Toledo. 


stroke.    230.000 


Multiple  Pnnch.  110"  between  hsgs.L&A. 

Bendini;;  Roll,  16"  x  %".  Wickes.  M.D. 

Shaper,  32"  Cincinnati.  B.G.  crank. 

Plate   Shear,  cap.   166"  x    %".   M  D. 

Plate  Shear,  90"  x  %".  H.  &  J. 

Shear,  %"  Lennox  Rotary  Bevel. 

Kint  Tappers,  10  spindle  seml-antomatlc.  cap. 

H4". 
Testing  Machine.  lOO.OOO  lb.,  Rlehle,  M.D. 


McCoy    Brandt    Machinery    Co. 

210-214    Penn    Ave.,    Pittsburgh,     Pa. 


Now  Ready — Price  List 

No.  100 

Covering 

complete  stock  of  used  Lathes.  Planers,  Shapers. 
Milling  Machine.  Punch  Presses,  Drills,  Motors. 
Compressors,  etc. 

Ask  for   your   CO'PU. 

McMlLLEX       MACHIXERY      COMPANV 

G4-e«5    Ionia    .\Te.,    S.W. 

Grand   Rapids.  Mich. 


SIX 

KeUer  No.  E3  Mechanical 

Engraving  Machines 

$500.00  each 

Come  to  our  warehouse  and  pick 
out  the  one  you  want 

Botwinik  Brothers 

"Connecticut 
Machinery  Merchants" 

21  Sylvan  Avenue 
New  Haven,  Conn. 
28-42  Drouve  Street 

Bridgeport,  Conn. 


For  Quick  Sale 

>;ii  1  ACME  all  steel  bolt  heading  upsetting 
iiacliine.  lirst  class  condition.  PRICE  $2,250.00. 
Vo.  .1  BROW.V  &  SHARPE  Vertical  Spindle 
Milling    Machine.     NEW.       PRICE    $1.5T.-  00. 

Myers  Machine  Tool  Corporation 
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REBUILT 
GISHOLT 
TURRET 
LATHES 

Three  28"-3>/2"  Spindle  Bore 
One  24"-2!/2"  Spindle  Bore 
Three  24"-4!4"  Spindle  Bore 
Two    24"-6'/4"   Spindle   Bore 

Entirely  rebuilt  in 
our. own  shop  with 
same  jigs  and  fix- 
tures used  when 
first  built. 

Also  One  60"  Rebuilt  Verti- 
cal Boring  Mill 

One  36"  Used  Vertical  Boring 

Mill 

One  36"  Rebuilt  Vertical 

Boring  Mill 

We  guarantee  them  to  be  as 
accurate  as  newr  machines. 

Gisholt  Machine  Co. 

1201    E.    Washington    Ave. 
Madison,  Wis. 

30   Church   St.         1888   Page   Avenue 
New  York,  N.   Y.  Cleveland,   Ohio 


Startling  Bargains! 

214"    X    26"    Pratt    &    Whitney    Turret 

Lathe. 
34  X  26  X  16'  Cincinnati  Planer. 
No.  I  Foster  Screw  Machine:  late  type. 
Cleveland  Horiz.  Boring  Mill;  2i/^". 
20"  Smith  &  Mills  B.  G.  Crank  Shaper. 
30"  Bullard  Vertical  Boring  Mill. 
No.  o  Rockford  Plain  Miller. 
No.  2  Moore  Screw  Press. 
No.  00  Walsh  Bench  Press. 

The   Reeve-Fritts   Company 

37  S.  Desplaines  St.  Chicago,  Illinois 


Special  Offering 

Brand    New    or   Equal    to 

New  Guaranteed  at 

Bargain  Prices 

60"  X  22'  Fifield  Triple  Geared  En 
ginc  Lathe.  Face  plate  drive ; 
cone  drive;  weight  about  30,000 
lbs. 

One  (l)  34"  X  36'  Johnson  Triple 
Geared  Engine  Lathe ;  face  platt 
drive,  quick  change,  geared,  cone 
driven,  complete  with  counter- 
shaft ;  weight  24,000  lbs. 

16"  7'  Oliver  Engine  Lathe,  double 
back  geared,  quick  change  gears, 
pan  bed,  cone  drive. 

32'  X  14'  Pittsburgh  Triple  Geared, 
Face  Plate  Drive,  Cone  Drive 
(new). 

36'  X  36"  X  10'  Cincinnati  High 
Duty  Planer,  2  heads  on  rail,  com- 
plete D.C.  Motor  drive  (like 
new). 

7'  Betts  Vertical  Boring  Mill,  2 
swivel  head,  geared  feed,  bell 
drive. 

No.  2  Cincinnati  Vertical  Miller, 
High  Duty,  Belt  Drive,  Rotary 
Table  (like  new). 

No.  25,  24'  Foote-Burt  High  Dutj 
Drills,  single  pulley  drive  (like 
new). 

42"  Bullard  Vertical  Boring  Mill. 
two  heads  on  rail,  one  of  which 
is  turret;  thread  cutting  attach- 
ment :    all     geared     feed,    cone 

driven. 

icxx)  pound  Chambersburg  double 
leg  Steam  Hammer. 

Send  for  latest  stock  list  to — 

C.  W.  Prichard  Co. 

laa. 

50  Church  St.       New  York  Gtj 

T*l«vkM*,  ewtlandt  4044-7TM 
WaTahou»»—Jmriey  City,  N.  J. 


Boring  Mills 

24"  Bullard  Rapid     Production 

Vertical  Turret  Lathes.  90% 

new    ?1. 800.00  ea. 

30"  Bullard  Vertical  Boring- 
Mill,  single  head 500.00  ea. 

36"  Bullard  Two  Head  Vertical 

Boring  Mill 850.00  ea. 

eO"  Bullard  Two  Head  Vertical 

Boring  Mil! 2,500.00  ea. 

Barnes       Horizontal       Boring 

Mill,   20"  swing,    4'   between 

housings    650.00  ea. 

Hockford    Horizontal    Drilling, 

Boring  &  Tapping  machines  475.00  ea. 
Oakland      Horizontal      Boring 

Mill,  14'  bed 800.00  ea. 

I    I    LUCAS    MACHINERY   5ERVICE||n/» 
BRI  OOEPORT.     CONN. 


FOR  IMMEDIATE 
DELIVERY 

DRILL  PRESSES 

J«"  .Sil.lcy  fi    Ware,   B.  G.    P.    V. 
■t   Siiindic  Avey,    U.S.   B.B. 
4  .Spindle  Allen.    H.S.    B.B. 
No.   15  Harrington    4   Spindle 
No.   14  Natco  10  Spindles 
2'//   Bickford    Radial 
3'   American    Sensitive   Radial 
No.  216  Baker  High  Speed,  \y/' 

GEAR  CUTTERS 

.No.  i-ib"  Drown  &  Sharpe 
ircrcules   Gear   Ilobber 
Reynold.s   Gear    Hobbcr 
.No.    6   Fellows   Gear   Shaper 

GRINDERS 

»■■  X  i6"  Brown    &  Sharpe 

»■'  X  40"  Morse 

No.  6  Besly  Doul)le  Spindle 

LATHES 

U."  X  6'  Lodge  &  Shipley,  g.C.G. 
IC"  X  6'  Cincinnati,   Q.C.G. 

Ifi"  X  8"  Lodge  &  Shipley,  Q.C.G..  taper,  draw- 
in    and    chuck 
18"  X  8'  Rockford,    Q.C.G. 

MILLING  MACHINES 


Nn.  3-B  Milw 


;er  feed 
plain 


.No.   10  Pratt   &   Whitney    hand 
No.   1   Kempsmith,    Plain 
Briggs    "A."    48"  table 
No.   VA    Rockford    Universal. 

PLANERS 


SCREW  MACHINES  AND 
TURRET  LATHES 

No.  0  Foster   plain    head,    A.C.    &   W.F. 
No.   2   Foster   plain   head,   A.C.   &  W.F. 
21"  Gisholt 
24"  Gisholt 


STOCKER  RUMELY  WACHS 
CO. 

117-121    N.   Jefferson   St. 
CHIC.4GO,    ILLINOIS 


LIST  YOUR 

USED  MACfflNES 

WITH  US 

Exceptional  facilities  and  an  enviable 
record  for  getting  resnlls. 

IF  YOU  WANT  ANYTHING 

CONSULT  US 

We  can  supply  you  either  from  our 
own  stock  or  from  equipment  listed 
with  us. 

W.  H.  J.  FITZGERALD  &  CO. 

261    Franklin   St.  BOSTON,  MASS. 
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We  have  just  purchased  and  are 
offering  at  an  attractive  price 

ONE  5"  AJAX 
FORGING  MACHINE 

Purchased  new   in   1918 

Modem  type  and  design 

Steel  bed  and  steel  gears 

Twin  gear  drive,  double  flyivheel 

Die  Height  22" 

Die  opening  5%" 

Stock  gather  8"  ^, 

Die   and   tool   space,   slide   fonvard   28 

Header   slide   stroke   ISVi" 

Speed  34  strokes  per  minute. 

Single  and  double  high  tool  holders 

Arranged  for  motor  drive. 

This  tool  was  operated  only  inter- 
mittently during  a  period  of  two 
years  and  is  in  exceUent  condition. 

At  the  price  we  are  quoting  you 
cannot  afford  to  overlook  this  op- 
portunity if  you  can  use  a  Forging 
Machine  of  this  size  to  advantage. 

F.  H.  Crawford  and  Company 

299  Broadway,  New  York  City 


Used  Tools  for  Sale  by 

Niles-Bement-Pond    Co. 

Ill   Broadway,  New  York  City 

Lathes 

12"  to  63"  and  most  intermediate 
sizes. 

Planers 

20"   X   20"   to    10'  X    10'  and    11 
intermediate    sizes. 

Millers  and  Gear  Cutters 

Plain  and  Vertical  Millers. 
Bevel  and  Spur  Gear  Cutters. 

Drilling  Machines 

Vertical,      Radial      and      Multiple 
Spindle. 

Boring  Machines 

Vertical   and  Horizontal,    most   of 
them  our  owm  make. 


14"  SLOTTER 
NILES 


$700 


MILES  MACHINERY  CO. 

Saginaw,   Mich. 


Second-Hand  Tools 

FACTORY  REBUILT 

Planers 

Lathes 

Grinders 

Milling  Machines,  etc.,  etc. 

Complete  List  Mailed  on  Request 

Bargains 

CINCINNATI  PLANER  CO. 

CINCINNATI,   OHIO 


®lj|MB^  [lODGJSE  SEejma 
Machinery   for   Sale 

At  a  Sacrifice  Before  Moving 

norins    Mills 

Porlzontal.  48"  swing  7'  x  6"  center,  com- 

plete  with  iMnng  bars »  500 

Horizontal,   48"  swing  6   ft.    center 300 

Planers 

2«\20s4    ft 1"0 

26x26x5    ft.     •  •      J=» 

33x28x10    ft'.    '.'.'.'.'.'.'■'■ ,• 350 

34x34x15   ft     2    heads  on   cross   rails oou 

36x36x9    ft.' .-, ,.350 

42x42x20  ft.    2  heads  on  cross   rails 1250 

50x60x21  ft.   2  heads  on  cross   rails 1500 

60x60x22  ft.  2  heads  on  cross  rails  and  one 

side   head    ^OO" 

Lathes 

Putnam  compound  rest  84"  swing  26  ft.  bed  2000 

56"   swing   13   ft.    bed 750 

36"   swine  27   ft.   bed  compound    rest 500 

26"   swing  26  ft.    bed 600 

24"   swing   28    ft.    bed V  '  ■.■«  ''"^ 

We    have  on    hand    some   Lathes   for    $50. 

Radial  Drills 

2—6   ft.  Radial   Drills  at    (each)      500 

1 — Beaudry    No.    7   Motor    driven. 
Miscellaneons 

2 — 6"   Blotters. 

This   Machinery   must    be    sold    at  once. 

H.  LEACH 

2.%0   Eddy    Street  Providence.    R.   I. 


No.  21  Garvin 
PLAIN  MILLERS 

(GEARED) 

Longitudinal   Feed 18" 

Transverse  Feed 6" 

Vertical  Adjust 13" 

Size  of  Table 6"x30" 

PRICE  $275.««  EACH 

WHILE  THEY  LAST 
Machinery  Dealers,   Inc. 

419  Chapel  St.  New  Haven,  Conr. 


Send  for  ll«t  of  styleo  and  BlKes.  We  are  dis- 
posing of  a  large  number  of  antomatlc  die-heeds, 
all  guaranteed  in  flrat-clasa  shape,  at  only  a  frac- 
tion   of    their    cost.       Send    for    list    or    epeeify 

VICTORIA   MET.VL   COMPANY 
Erie,  Penna. 


MILLING   MACHINES 

We  feature  a  No.  214  Rockford 
Plain  with  vertical  and  slotting 
attachments. 

We  also  have  others,  plain,  uni- 
versal and  manufacturing.  We 
would  be  glad  to  send  complete 
list. 

THE  M.   D.   LARKIN  CO. 

501    E.  Third  St.  Dayton,  Ohio 


The  Iron  Age 


IT'S  YOURS! 

If  you   can   use   any   of    these   machines 

A  Real  Bargain 

Write    today 
Partial    1.1st 

1—16  X     6  Marvel    Lodge    4    .Shipley    Lathe. 

1—16  1      ■ 

1—22  3 

3 — 22  X  10  Pat.    Hd.   L.   &  8.    Ohocltlng  Lathes. 
2 — 24  I  8  4-Step,  D.B.G.  L.  &  S.  Turret  Lathes. 


Lodge   &    Shipley    Dr 


Safety     Emery    Wheel    Oo.     No.     2%     Wet    Tool 

Grinder. 
Pease    Sheet    Washer,    washes    prints    42    x    7", 

floor  space  4% 


Solution  Tray. 


CleTeland   Automatic  Screw   11s- 


Blue  Print  or  Negat: 
No.  10  Bryant  Semi 
1 — Reversing    Planer 

complete  without  motor. 
1 — Boflalo  Forge  Co.   Fan  and   Heater  Unit. 
1— Garvin  Mach.   Ck).  No.   1  Plain  4-Step  MilUng 

Machine. 
1—2"   Model 

1 — Cincinnati    No.    4    Plain    Milling   MacBlne,    S- 

Step  C-one,   D.B.G..   with  all   power  feeds. 
1 — Cincinnati    No.    4    Plain    Milling    Machine,    4- 

Step   Gone,    Single   Back   Geared   Drive,    with 

all  power  feeds. 
1 — 21"    Cincinnati    Bickford    Drill    Press. 
1 — 40    H.P.,    7»0    R.P.M.,    220    Volt    Allls-Chal- 

mers  Motor  DC. 
1 — 3  H.P.,  1150  R.P.M.,  220  Volt  D.O.  Beliance 

Send   for  complete  detailed  descrlptUint. 
The  Lodge  &  Shipley  Machine  Tool  Co. 


3 — Jones  &  Lamson  Flat  Turret 
Lathes,  Geared  Head,  2  x  24, 
with  Bar  Attachment  and  Coun- 
tershaft, Serial  Nos.  8458-8459- 
8460.  Price  $350.00  each  f.o.b. 
cars  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

I — Jones  &  Lamson  Flat  Turret 
Lathe,  Geared  Head,  3  x  36, 
with  Bar  Attachment  and  Coun- 
tershaft, Serial  No.  6987.  Price 
$500.00  f.o.b.  cars  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 


R.  Rothschild,  Inc. 

207  Norman  Avenue 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE 

at  a  bargain:  DIAMOND  HEAVY 
FACE  GRINDER.  Accepts  work 
243A"  high  by  84"  long.  Bed  134" 
long.  Used  three  weeks.  Good  as 
new. 

Penn   Machinery   &   Equipment 

Company 

2138  GUver   Building,  Pittsburgh 


Six-foot  Reed-Prentice 

Radial  DriU 

Tight  and  loose  pulley,  gear 
box  drive;  excellent  condition. 
Price  $1500.00. 


Industrial  Machy.   Corpi 

147-149  Provost  St., 
Jersey  Gty,  N.  J. 


December  27,  1923 

Good' as 'New 

To  Our  Customers  This  Is 
More  Than  an  Expression 

Machines  sold  from  our  dept.  are 
completely  reconditioned,  thorough- 
ly inspected  and  backed  by  the 
Vonnegut  Guarantee. 

You  can  always  find  a  very  com- 
plete selection  of  "Good  As  New" 
Machines  in  our  stock. 

Get  your  name  on  our  mailing  list 
for  our  next  Monthly  Special. 

Good  as  New  Dept. 

VONNEGUT  MACHINERY  CO. 

Vonnegut  Machinery  BIdg. 
Indianapolis,    Ind. 


DESIRABLE    MACHINES 

72"  I  39'   Flfleld  Lathe. 

12"  Cos   Pipe   Macbine 

8"    I    108"    Fitchburg    Lo-Swlng   Lathe. 

8"  Loew  motor  driven  Pipe  Machine. 

4"  Jareckl    motor    driven   Pipe    Machine. 

4"  Cojt  Pipe  Machine. 

2"  Bignall  &  Keeler  motor  driven  Pipe  Machine*. 

20"  Gouid   &  Eberhardt   Snaper. 

32"     Aurora    Driil     Press,     tapping    attachment, 

(2)  100  pound  Masslllon  steam  or  air  Hammers. 
2%"  Bardons  &  Oliver  wire  feed  Turret  Lathe. 
Several  Landis  No.  2  and  3"  plain  and  universal 

Grinders. 
(2)    No.    3   Barnes  horizontal  Drilling   Machines, 

No.    3  spindles. 
No.  3   Kempsmith  universal  Milling  Machine. 
iVi"     Gridley     single    spindle    automatic     Screw 

Machine. 
64"    X    54"    I    14'     Pond    Planer,     three    heads, 

8"   I   8"    Vulcan   Riveter    "plnch-bug"    type. 

16"    Stockbridge    motor    driven   shaper. 

No.  3  Hllles  &  Jones  Punch  and  Shear,  double 
end,  motor  driven,  42"  throat  on  punch  end, 
capacity  IVt"  through  1".  36"  throat  on 
shear  end,  capacity  1"  plate,  2%"  round, 
1"   X  IVi"  Bat,    5"  X   6"  X    %"  angles. 

42"  throat  Rock  River  single  end  vertical  Punch, 
motor  driven,   capacity  1^"  through   1". 

No.   2   Hllles  &   Jones   single  end    vertical   Punch, 

30"     throat,     motor     driven.       Capacity     1" 

through    1".      With   architectural    jaw. 

THE    O'BRIEN    MACHINERY    CO. 

113    N.    Third    Street,    Philadelphia,    Pa. 

Long   Distance    Telenhone:       Maritet    0727 

Cable    Adrtreat:       OBRIEN,    Philadelphia 


54"  X  48"  X  15  ft.  Pond  Planer. 
Good  condition.  May  be  seen  in 
operation  at  our  works.  Low  price 
for  quick  sale.  Photo  and  descrip- 
tion on  request. 

ClearBeld    Machine   Shops 

Clearfield,      Pa. 


Machinery  and 
Equipment 

U.   S.  Equipment  Corp. 
Detroit,    Mich. 


Brown  &  Sharpc  Xo.  O.  No.  OOG  and 
No.  O  automatic  .screw  machines,  and 
also  turret  forming  screw  machines,  high 
serial  numhers,  .'\-i  condition;  prices 
right. 

Also  all  makes  of  automatic  screw  machines, 
hand  screw  machines  and  turret  lathes  up  to 
2%"  and  at  bargain  prices. 

IDEAL    MACHINERY    COMPANY 
PlainTllIe,  Caiiik. 


DETROIT  STOCK 


One  . No.   OA  POTrBK  i  J0H.N80N.      I.ale   trm 
f,    ''^>'>;?  fSiafS-      ""'^l'   '""^'"K  "ttuchrnent. 
One    2.4"    amilNLE.      Single    pulley   drive 
One  88"   BULLARD  New  Bra   Tyii  Vertical. 
GEAR    CUTTING    MACIIINES 

n^^  V  "•  ..^^o^nl"  .r.K?'"^  *  SnAItPB  for  spurs. 
R""  ^^'Jfi?,,  ,V"2WN  &  BlIAItPE  for  spurs. 
One  12-  INGLK  Tooth  Rounding  Machine 
AUTOMATIC  SCHEW  MACIIINK8 
Om  %-H' CLBVBLAND  ''Style  A."  Five  hole 
0°»jjJ*Jj' CLEVELAND  "Style  A."  Five  hole 
Two  21/,"  GRIDLEYS,  four  spindle.     Late  type. 

TIIHEAD    MILLING    MACHINES 

One   No.    4    LKES-BRADNBR.      Cnpaclty   6x14", 

MILLING   MACHINES 


GRINDERS 

One     No.      14—10x48'      BROWN     &     SHARPa 

One    No.    3    VVILMARTH    &    MORMAN    surface 
with  magnetic  chuck, 

BOLT   CUTTERS 

One  %"  LANDia  single  head. 
One  1"  LANDIS  double  head. 
One  H"  ACMB  pointer. 

E.  B.  STICKLEY 
MACHINERY  COMPANY 

693-701     E.    Congress    St. 
Detroit,     Michigan 


No.  2A  FOX 

UNIVERSAL 

MILLERS 
Single  Pulley  Drive 

LONGITUDINAL  FEED  26" 
CROSS  FEED  8" 

VERTICAL  ADJUST.  1  3" 

SIZE  OF  TABLE  8 1/2  x  27" 

PRICE  $490^0  EACH 

Complete  with  regular  equip- 
ment. Some  have  vertical  mill- 
ing    attachment,     $35.00     extra. 

Machinery  Dealers,   Inc. 

419  Chapel  St.  New  Haven,  Conn. 


One — No.  14  "Ideal"  Continuous  Process 
Washing  and  Drying  Machine  with 
Power  Loader  lo'-o"  Screen :  also 

One — No.  3  "Ideal"  Continuous  Process 
Washing  and  Drying  Machine  without 
the  Power  Loader  8'-o"  Screen.  Built 
by  Ideal  Concrete  Macliinery  Co. 


One  Longelier   Swaging  Ma- 
chine No.  6-H.S. 

jn  pood  operating  condition.  This  ma- 
ijhine  is  a  wonderful  bargain  and  will  be 
sold  very  cheap.  The  machine  is  capable 
of  reducing  1"  rod  or  tube  or  pointing 
same  for  reducing. 

ADDRESS    BOX    "W'-eT 
?are    The  Iron  Age,    New   Tork. 


Pond  Lathe--48"  x  21' 

Geared  Head  Engine,  all  steel 
gears,  rapid  power  traverse  to  car- 
riage 20  H.P.  G.E.  Motor  included, 
90%  new. 
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10  No.  60 

HEALD  CYLINDER 

GRINDERS 

Good  Condition 

MUST  BE  SOLD 

AT  ONCE  AT 

SACRIFICED  PRICES 

Special  Discount 
to  Dealers 

PHONE 
WRITE  OR  WIRE 

MR.   AL.   TROYKE, 

Care  of  Continental  Motors 
Corporation 

DETROIT,  MICH, 


Large  Vertical 
Boring  Mill 

10'  Betts  Vertical  Boring  and 
Turning  Mill.  Two  swivel  heads 
on  rail. 

All  gear  feeds— arranged  for 
motor  drive. 

Can  be  inspected  in  operation. 

Sun  Machinery  Company,  Inc. 
Ordway  Bldg.,  Newark,  N,  J. 


No.    2    Cincinnati    H.P.    Vert.    Miller. 

No.    3-B   Hendey    Dniversal   Miller. 

30"  King   Vertical    Boring    Mill. 

iS"  Bickford   Vert.    Boring  Mill,    1    Hd. 

82"     Builard   Vert.   Boriag  Mill,   2  Hds. 

90"  Niles  Vert.    Boring  Mill,   2  Hds. 

i'  Mueller  Plain  Radial.   G.B.,   S.P.D. 

5"    National   Forging  Machine. 

321'  Laidlaw  Comprepsor,   B.D. 

10"-12"   Dill  Universal   Slotter. 

No.   60  Heald   C.Tlinder  Grinders. 

IMi"   Landia  D.H.   Bolt  Cutter,   M.D. 

3"    Cox    Pipe   Machine,    Dies    214"   to    6". 

i"    Oster    Pipe   Machine.    B.D. 

S%    Bliss  Press— 6"    Strolie. 

No.   56  Toledo   Presses— 3"   Stroke.      (3). 

No.  206-O  Toledo  Geared  Presses,  3"   Stroke. 

Nos.   8T  and  08  D.H.  Stall  Presses. 


Beaudry  500  lb.  Hammer — Good  Condi- 
tion.—$600.00. 

Bradley  SO  lb.  Cushioned  Helve— Hous- 
ing icracked  and  patched  with  strap  of 
steel  has  been  in  use  this  way  for  three 
years — Fair    condition— $200.00. 

Bessemer  Gas  Engine — 10  HP.  In  good 
condition  except  for  crack  in  water 
jacket— $200.00. 
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LAST  FOUR  DAYS 

OF 

LIQUIDATION 

OVERSTOCKED  FROM  OUR  $500,000  STOCK  OF 

Power  Presses 

We  Must  Realize  $50,000  Within  the  Next  4  Days 
Liquidation  on  the  Basis  of  25%  Off 

No.  78>2  Bliss,  trimming,  8"  stroke,  bed  60"  x  30"  q   i      p  .         d«oenn 

double  geared,  65000  lbs.,  former  price  $3500  ^^^^   ^"^e   q>ZdUU 

*No.  20  Perkins,  geared,  bed  96"  x  36",  5"  stroke,  C^l^   P^;^.^   ^:99i;n 

36000  lbs.,  former  price  $3000  ^^*®   '^"^^   ;j»^^DU 

No.  168  Jones,  geared,  bed  43"  x  34",  3"  stroke,  ai      p  •__    ^^90(\ 

24000  lbs.,  former  price  $1800  ^**®   *^"^®   q>l^UU 

No.  4%  Bliss,  geared,  bed  50"  x  24",  4^4"  stroke,  q   i      p  '^^   4il9nn 

18000  lbs.,  former  price  $1750  ^^^®    '^"^^   ^L^W 

No.  3^  Bliss,  toggle,  friction  clutch,  534"  and  10"  q   i      p  '^^    ^1  CAfl 

strokes,  16000  lbs.,  former  price  $2000  "^^^^   "1^®   ^LOUV 

Also  a  Tremendous  Stock  of  Other  Types  and  Makes 

NOTE— Thi«  preu  not  in  Philadelphia.     Wire  for  location. 

DONT  WRITE—  DONT  PHONE--  DON'T  WIRE 

OR  YOU  WILL  BE  TOO  LATE— COME  ON  THE  FIRST 
TRAIN  AND  BRING  ALONG  A  CHECK 

OUR  LOSS  IS  YOUR  GAIN— WE  ARE  SLASHING  PRICES 
ON  EVERY  PRESS  IN  STOCK 

JOSEPH  HYMAN  &  SONS 

RICHMOND  STREET  AND  ERIE  AVENUE 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Remember — Last  Day  of  Sale  December  31st 


December  27,  1923 

Bending  Roll,  12'  Rock  River,  s/g" 
cap.,  pyramid  type,  arr.  M.  D. 

Boring  Mill,  34"  Colbum. 

Car  Wheel  Borer,  42'  Niles-B-P. 

Drill,  Deep  Hole,  10'  Stetcher. 

Hammer,  1100  lb.  Erie  Single 
Frame  steam  forging. 

Miller,  Slab,  30 "  x  36"  x  12'  New- 
ton, 1  vertical  head. 

Planer,  Plate,  Hilles  &  Jones  No 
3—35'     Arr.  M.  D. 

Planer,  48"  x  48"  x  16'  Pond. 

Punch,  No.  8  Whiting,  S.  E., 
48"  throat,  cap.  1  3/16"  x  1", 

Punch,  Rock  River,  single  end 
48"  thrt.,  cap  1  3/16"  x  1". 

Punch,  48"  Cleveland,  II4"  x  1". 

Shear,  Angle,  Cleveland,  Dbl., 
cap.  5"  X  5"  X  1/2"- 

Shear,  Gate,  Hilles  &  Jones  No. 
6I/2,  cap.  8'  6"  X  1",  12"  gap. 

Turret  Lathe,  24"  Bollard  Vert. 

Shear,  Quickwork,  36"  x  3/16". 

Turret  Lathes,  18"  &  26"  Libby. 

In  E.LE55LEY-  MflCHIHERY-  ^ 


PRESSES 


No.  B»%  Toledo  S  S.  Double  Osarad. 
No.  »6C  Toledo  S.S.  Double  Crank 
No.  »4C  Toledo  S.S.  Double  Crank  a«ared. 
No.  17      Toledo  S.S.  Single  Crank  Plain. 
No.  SB     Toledo  S  S.  Single  Crank  Plain. 
No.  B2     Toledo  Arch  Single  Crank  Geared. 
No.  35      Toledo  Solid  Back  Oeare*. 
No.   34      Toledo  Solid  Back  Plain. 
P.O.-5   Ferracute   Solid   Back  Geared  and 
many  others  of  all  kinds. 

Riverside  Machinery  Depot 

251    St   Aubin   Avenue,   Detroit,   Mich. 


Steam 
2500  1 
SOOO  1 
12000 

Drop 
,.    Erie 
>.    Ch.-,, 
lb.    Ch.- 

HAMMERS 

ihersl.urg 
mbersburg 

PRESSES 

Ko.   59  Toled 
No.   57  Toletl 
250  Ton,    Cha 

5.  r.ack    geared 
mberYhurg.    Hydraulic 

BULLDOZERS 

No.  8 
No.   7 

ww, 

\v-w. 

Friction    Clutch    Pulley 
Friction    Clutcb    Pulley 

MUST   BE   MOVED 

Prices 

low    f. 

r   rinick   sale. 

Mar  r  -  Galb  r  eath 

["3      Machinery  Co.    i^ 

[  ia7l29WalerSl      PITTS  B  U  P  GH  .  PA  [ 

PRESSES 

2— D.     G.     55     Ferracute    straight    side    geared 

presses,  6"  stroke. 
1— D.    G.    75    Farracute    straight    side    geared 

press,  side  shear  att.,  4"  stroke. 
Our    prices    are    attractive   before    removal. 

SAMUEL     MACHINERY     COMPANY 

137   No.  3rd  St.,   Phila.,  Pa. 


WE 

OFFER 

2— No.    ,T 

HlUes   & 

Tones   Cotnbinecl 

Punch   and 

1— 75n    1, 

«— Weld.n_ 

1— FoiH      > 

r' ,-.:,;--; 

Presses, 
corail'u-te. 

CONSOLIUAIK 
»5   Park    R<>" 

TS    CO. 

...U    <  i(.v 

ROLLING    MILL 


STIFF  LEG  DERRICKS 

Complete   with    hoisting    euKinis 
Masis  20"  X  20"  95;    18"  x   18"  80' 
Booms  18"  X   18"  80",  14"  x  12"  60' 

STEAM   DROP    HAMMERS 

.1500,  Mmo,    2500,  200O,  1500,  1000,  800 

TRIMMJNG    PRESSES 

.Suitable  for  ..bove   hamnu-rs 

STEAM  FORGE  HAMMERS 
AIR  FORGING  HAMMER 

Air    coni|ires5or    and    15    hp.    motor    combined 
tap.icily    up  to   5"  square   steel  ".N'azel' 

UPSETTER 

5   inch    Forging    Machine  ".\cme' 

METAL  PLANERS 

36  in.   X    3(5  in.   12  ft.    Heavy    Duty    1    head   or 
cross  rail.     Side  rail  maehi»ed  .  for  lH»d 

■'Bickett' 


or  connected  to  each 

METAL  SHAPERS 

Miiciblc/*  Stroke  28  in.,  w\ 
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METAL  CUTTING  SAWS 


19.3 


_  slccl    up 


for  structural  shapes  and 

Circular   with    15    hp.    niol 

lo   II   in.  rd.  -Newton'" 

H.ick  .Saws  No.  7  Capacity  12  in.         "R.icinc" 

ENGINE  LATHES 
32  in.  X  14  ft.  heavy  pattern  with  25  hp.  motor 
Swing  ISyi  in.  carriage  22}^  in. 
7  ft.  center  to  center  "Briducford'' 

26  in.  X  16  ft.,  6  in.  Countershaft      "Gleason" 
26  in.  X   10  ft.  quick  change  "Walcoti" 

26  m.  X  9  ft.,  heavy  duty,  swing  27  in. 
CarrMgc  17)^    in. 

2   ft.   9  in     center  to  center  "Bridgefnrd" 

All  geared   head  and   complete   Uper  att.   with 
first   3. 

TURRET  LATHES 


"Gould  &   Eberhardt*' 

"Smith   Mills" 

"Gould  &   Eberhardt" 

"Milwaukee" 


25  in..   Back   Geared 

24   in.,    High   Duty 

.'4  in..   Extra  Strong 

.\lso  20  in.,   16  in..  15  in.,  14  in.,  and  12  in 

BORING  AND  TURNING  MILL 

.57  in.,  Two   swivel  Heads.  "Bullar 

SLAB   MILLER 

22"    X    22"    8'    Horizontal    Cutting    Head    B 
Up  and  Down  Travel  "Ingersnl 

RADIAL  DRILL 


Morse  Taper 

DRILL  PRESS 

D  Heavy  Duty,   Swing  24 


Reed   Prentice 


lacity    2'A".    hole 

PUNCHING    PRESS 

76  Flywheel,  stroke  2  in.   standa 


24  ill  8  ft.  bed,  swing  24  in.  carriage  ]Mi  in 
spindle  bore  6'4  in.  "Gisholl" 
Special  Selni■.^utomatic  Swing,  21  in.  for  tap 
ping  and  facing  mostly  ^  in.,  I'A  in.  and  2  in. 

GEAR   CUTTERS 

No.  6  Dia.  72  in.  Face  13  in.  "Brown  Sharpc" 
No.  5  Dia.  60  in.  Face  11  in.  "Brown  Sharpe" 
No.  3  A  Dia.  36  in.  Face  10  in.  "Cincinnati" 
No.  12  Dia.  18  in.  Face  4-  in.  "Brown  Sharpe" 
No.  1  "Brown  Sharpe" 

GEAR    HOBBERS 

No.   12,  dia.   12  in.,  f.icc  10  in.,  pitch  3  I  4  S. 
"Barber    Coleman" 
No.  5A,  swing  19  in.,  face  S  ft.,  pitch   4  S 

"t-ecs    Bradner" 

GEAR  SHAPERS 

Numbers  6  and  62  and  612. 

Spur    Gears    35    in.    dia.    5    in.,    face    4    pitch 

Internal 

25  in.  dia.   3  in.  face  4  pitch  "Fellows" 

BEVEL  GEAR   GENERATORS 

11  in.  and  15  in.    (straight)  "Gleason" 

GEAR  TESTERS 

18  in.   Eevel  Gear.  "Gleason" 

No.   1    for   Spur  Gears  "Brown  &  Sharpe" 

GRINDERS 

Xo.   20   Deep   Hole   Chucking.  Chuck    range 

12  in.  swing  12.K  in.  "Bryant" 
12  in.  X  66  in.  Plain  Wheels,  18  in.  dia. 
i'A  in.  and  2'/,  in.  face  "Landis" 
No.  70  Internal  Swing  15  in.,  grinds  11  in. 
deep.  "Hcald" 
N'o.  2  Universal  Tool  and  Cutter,  swing  10  in. 
to  12  in.  centers  32  in.                              "Norton" 


nd   ha 


ailed;  othe 


ALLEGHENY  GEAR  WORKS,   1510  Page  N.  S.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


HAMMERS 

Nazal— M.D.,   770  lbs. 
Chambersburg    7500    lbs..    Steam 
Chambersburg    1500    lbs..    Steam 
Chambersburg    1200    lbs..    Steam 
Erie    1200  lbs..  Steam 
Niles   B   Pond    600   lbs.    Steam 
Toledo    1500   lbs..   Board   Drop 
Toledo   2000   lbs..    Board   Drop 

All   In   Very  Good   Condition 

Riverside  Machinery   Depot 

;i    St.    Aubin    Avenue,    Detroit,    Micb. 


WE  HAVE  TEN  ARC 
WELDERS 


STANDARD    STEEL    TUBE    CO. 

Tolerto.    Ohio 


ELECTRIC   WELDERS 

Lincoln      200     ampere     welders,     also     Wilson 
welder  arranged  for  four  operators. 

M.  D.  GOODMAN 

The   Electric  Sfecialist 
185  Bipelow  St.  Newark.  N.  J. 


Forging  Machinery: 


-1";    1—l'A":    1  —  3"    and    1—5"    Ajax    Up- 
setting and  Forging  Machines. 

—  P/2";  1 — 5"  National  Upsetting  and  Forging 
Machines. 

-  i'."    Continuous    Motion    Ajax    Kivet    Ma- 

\jax'Hot  Saw. 

Xo.     4;    1— No.    26;     1— No.    7;     1— No.    S 

Williams  White   Bulldozers. 
-No.  3;   1— No.  6  Ajax  Bulldozers. 
—Bristol    Die   Sinking   Machine. 
—2"    Capacity    Landis    Pipe    Threading    Ma- 

Donahve  Steel   Products  Co. 


BUTT  WELDER 

75    K.W.    Federal,    type    11  A,    220   V.. 

60  cy.      Welds  tubing  up  to  3".      Flats 

up  to    10"   vyride.      Angles  up  to  2"  sq. 

Used  only  30  days.     Priced  low. 

RICHARD  M.  BROWN 

229    S.   Ludlow,  Dayton,    Ohio 

SPOT  AND  BUTT 
WELDING  MACHINES 
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Rim  Plant  &  Welding 
Equipment 

New   and   Used.      Priced   Right 

Benders,  Pneumatic 

1— Goodyear,  light  duty,  up  to  %"  round, 

for  side  rings.     Used. 
1— Grotnes  No.  0  Pyramid,  3  rolls,  heavy 

duty,   up  to  5".     New. 
2 — Johnston  &  Jennings,  type  "D,"  3  roll, 

for  rim  and  felloe  band  up  to  4".     New 

—Used. 
4 — Johnston  &  Jennings,  type  "B,"  for  rim 

and  felloe  band,  up  to  7".     New. 
1 — Johnston  &  Jennings,  type  "C,"  for  rim 

and  felloe  band  up  to  12".     New. 

Bulldozer  or  Expander 

1— Williams-White,  24"  stroke.     Used. 

Furnaces 

3 — Tate-Jones  forging  furnaces,  Style  No. 

4050,  12x36"  clramber.     New. 
1— Tate-Jones.     No.     2731.     33x3%",     pack 

hardening  and  annealing.     New. 

Grinders 

6— Bridgeport  No.  6  ACA  motor  Grinders. 
New. 

Hammers 

5 — Thor,     size     E,     pneumatic     chipping. 

Milling  3Iaclunes 

2— United    States    hand    milling    machines 
with  oil  pump.     New. 

Pumps 

1— Tate-Jones,  No.  S-2,  fuel  oil,  160  GPH. 

New. 
1— T\'est  Tire  Setter,  hydraulic  triplex  oil 

pump  No.   1409.     Used. 

Riveting 

1— Baird    Riveter.    No.    325,    10x9,    70   tons 
capacity.     New. 

Rim  Rollers 

1 — Grotnes,   capacity  up  to  S".     Used. 
1— -Elyria,    capacity   up    to    12".     New. 

Rim  Shrinker 

1—30"  Grotnes  Rim  Shrinker.     New. 

Sates 


Tire  Setters 

3— No.  4  West  Specials.  1500  lbs.  hy- 
draulic,   capacity    12    to    4S".     New. 

1— No.  5  West,  with  3  HP  motor  and  tri- 
plex  oil   pumps.     Used. 

Vises 

S— Pneumatic  Chipping  Vises,  6"  jaw,  4" 
opening.     New. 
10 — Hannifin    hich-powered.     air-operated 
mi'.ling  machine  vises,  0"  to  5".     New. 

Welders 

2— Johnston  &  Jennings  No.  160-A  for 
heavy    butt   welding,    capacity    8"x?4". 

1— Federal  No.  15-A  Butt  Welder.  75  XCW 

Transformer,    oil   cooled,    capacity   4"x 

%".     New. 
1— Federal    No.     18-A    Butt    Welder,     100 

KW    Transformer.      Capacity     5"x%". 

New. 
1— Taylor,  type  S-62,  Spot  Welder,  10  KW 

transformer,    capacity    %".     Used. 
1— Thompson  No.  SO-A-1  Butt  Welder.  440 

Volt,  current,  capacity,  l"x7".     New. 
All  of  our  used  equipment  is  in  first- 
class  condition.      Prompt   shipment. 

Our  Customers  Must  Be  Satisfied 

Wont   you    let    us    figure   on   your   re- 
quirements': 
By.Producls  Sales  Division — Section  B 

THE  GOODYEAR  TIRE 
&  RUBBER  COMPANY 

Akron,  Ohio 


Blowing  Engine 

VVeimcr  Engine  with  Mesta  Heads.  52" 
steam,  60"  stroke,  96"  Tubs.  Good 
condition.     Price  right. 

HENRY    POTTS    &    CO. 

•so    Re.al    K«tnfe    Trnut    Bide., 
PHILADELPHIA 


^ ==^^5g     ^    ^  -^-^'^=  -?r^ 

ONE  DETROIT  ROCKING 
ELECTRIC  FURNACEr— 
PRACTICALLY  NEW 

I -ton  Capacity.  Includes  Trans- 
former, all  auxiliary  equipment 
and  one  new  lining. 

ONE  60    SCHWARTZ 
OIL  BURNING 
BRASS  FURNACE 

AMERICAN    MANGANESE    BRONZE    CO. 
Holmesburg,    Phila.,    Pa. 


The  Iron  Age 


Here's  a  Real  Bargain! 

Complete  Electric  Equipment, 
Westinghouse,  for  6-ton  Electric 
Furnace,  1500  KVA,  transform- 
ers 22,000  volts,  3-phase,  60 
cycle  to  106  volts.  Thury  Regu- 
lator, Tilting  Motor,  Switch 
Board  ■  and  Control.  Still  in 
original  crates. 

Pennsylvania  Engineering 
Works 

New  Castle,  Pa. 


Crucibles,  Size  No.  6o  made 
by  Gautier,  6c  per  No.  F.O.B.,  N.Y.C. 

12— Tabor  Roll-Over  Moulding  Ma- 
chines in  perfect  condition.  $75.00 
per  piece  F.O.B.  N.Y.C. 

2— Two-ton  Side  Blast  Steel  Converter 

Shells  with  tilting  device  and  turn- 
nion  bearings,  $300.00  per  piece  F.O. 
B.  N.Y.C. 

I — Root  Blower,  Large  Size,  in  perfect 
condition,  $250.00  F.O.B.  N.Y.C. 
Must  sell  at  once. 

Apply:— A.  HIRSCH 

407— 8th  Ave.,  New  York  City 


One— 300  cubic  foot,  90  lbs.  pressure, 
vertical  three  cylinder  air  compressor 
direct  connected  to  55  H.P.,  250  volt 
D.C.  motor  with  complete  control  built 
by  Milwaukee  Brake  and  Electric,  .splen- 
did condition. 

One— 454"  X  4.}4"  Worthington  Vertical 
water  cooled  air  compressor  mounted  on 
common  base  with  and  belted  to  G.  E. 
~V2  H.P.,  220  volt,  3  phase,  60  cycle 
motor,  practically  new. 
Two — Dean  of  Holyoke  s"  x  8"  vertical 
triplex  belt  or  motor  driven  pumps,  250 
lbs.  pressure,  capacity  100  gallons,  condi- 
tion equivalent  to  new. 


Ingersoll-Rand    Air 
Compressor 

Class  NF  I,  single  cylinder,  straight  line, 
steam  driven.     Capacity  350  to  400  cubic 
feet,  80  to  100  lbs.  pressure. 
THE      OHIO     WOOD      PRESERVING     CO. 
1053    Century    Bldg.,    Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

New  Surface 

CONDENSERS 

in    perfect   condition    at    1/6    of 

manufacturer's    cost. 

For  further  details  urite  to 

TUBE  CONVERSION  COMPANY 

215   Broadway,   New  York,    N.   Y. 


CO.MI>RUS<sOItS,  "iDgersoll-Rand"  Clau  EB- 


uDditlon  A-1:  like  new  teSU.UU; 
11x12  "Worthiiigton"  enclosed,  featber-Talve 
single  etage  belt  driven  cap.  350  ft.  at  270 
K.P,,M.,  lOU  ib.  iiresBure,  lubricator,  unloader  and 
idler  $750.00;  Extra  for  75  H.P..  3  ph.,  60  cy. 
motor  for  above  »350.00 ;  POWER  PLANTS, 
2-unitB  200  KW.,  220  volt,  DC.  Triumph  Gen- 
running;  PIT  LATHE  Lane  &  Bodley 'make 
17  ft.  face  plate,  swings  30  ft.  completel.v  refltted 
bargain  for  quick  sale;  SPENCER  TURUO 
COMPRESSOR  5400  cu.  ft.  cap.  at  1%  lb. 
pressure;  H.ARDINGE  CONICAL,  BALL 
MILL  steel  lined  3'  dia.  x  6'  5"  with  scoop 
feeder;  BAND  SAW,  motor  driven,  36"  Fay  & 
Egan  No.  343  belted  to  5  H.P..  3  ph.,  60  cy., 
220  volt  motor;  SWING  SAWS,  belt  driven; 
CRANE,  25  ton  P.  &  H.  with  5  ton  aus.  hoist. 
53'  span,  220  volt,  D.C.  ;  ELECTRIC 
HOISTS,  Shepara  10.  1,  %  tons,  220  volt, 
D.C. ;  CHAIN  HOISTS,  4  ton  Harrington,  6 
ton  Peerless;  SHEAR  alligator  6"  blades; 
STURTEVANT  RING  ROLL  DHLL  No.  1  ; 
BOOTH  ELECTRIC  FtRNACE,  No.  6B 
brass  melting.  500  lbs.  capacity,  practically  new, 
fullv  equipped,  switch  board  with  instruments 
■  -  ■     linings;    MOLD- 


»m,  2  Tabor. 


INO    MACHINES,  8   U.   S.    Ja 

5    Berkshire,    hand    and   air    squeeze; 
CONNERSVILLE     BLOWERS     for    cupola 

and  oil  burning  service,  "'.Sirncco"  Mnltivane 
Blowers,  brand  new.  No.  4  ball  bearing,  for  ven- 
tilating or  heating;  Complete  Brass  &  Iron  Foun- 
dries outflttcd. 

THE   CLIFTON-PRATT   CO. 
1224  W.  8th  ST.  CINCINNATI,   O. 


CORLISS    ENGINE     (Huniilton    Type) 

400   H.P..    26   X   42 
85   R  P.M. 

125  lbs.   Steam  Pressure 

Rope  Drive  Sheave  on  Engine   14'   10" 
Sheave   on  Jack   Shaft   56"  dia.    6"   bore 
Complete  with  slack  rope  device  and  electrical 
safety  stop. 

TWO  W^ESTINGHOUSE  S.-jO  VOLT  D.C 
GENERATORS 

200    K.W.    400    Amperes— 510   R.P.M. 
34.5  inch  Pulley  with  33  inch  face 

Each  of  the  above  Generatorshave  Generator 


Panel    with    Rheosta 


each. 


panels    equipped    for 


ONE     HEBRON    A     BURY    MFG.     COM- 
PANY'S   AIR    COMPRESSOR 

Class — CCS 

Size    10   I   18    X    10   X   10 

Number   326 


The     Morgan     Engineering     Co. 


Alliance,   Ohio 


4500  Ft.  Condenser 

Worthington  with  aux'ls. — 
15T,  71'  and  25T,  80' 
CRANES. 


STIRLING  BOILERS 

823  Horse  Power 

Class  M-.30  82.1  H.P.  Babcock  and 
\\'ilco.K  Stirling  Water  Tube  Boilers,  200 
!l  ~  pressiirc.  Drums  double  riveted, 
ilnnblp  strap  butt  joint.  Complete  with 
Westin'j'inuse  si'.kcrs,  forced  draft  fans, 
vulcan  son!  blc.vers  and  all  accessories. 
Operated  less  than  90  days. 
Inspection  invited. 
Send   for  specification  folder. 


200-H.P.  B  &  W  Boiler, 
200-Pounds  Pressure 
Chain  Grate  Stoker. 

PFANNMUELLER  ENGINEERING  CO. 

503— 1st      National     Bank      Bide 


December  27,  1923 


POWER-PLANT 

noil. Kits 

1—850  n.P..  n  .t  \V.  water  tube,  205  lb  In 
code  States,  21;.",  lb.  In  noncode  States,  equip- 
ped with  four  retort  Taylor  Stoker,  Diamond 
Soot  Blower,  all  Bttlnts  and  trimmings  ocm- 
plete. 
1—200  IIP.,  n,  &  w.  erosB  drum  water  tube, 
equipped  with  Jones  underfeed  Stoker,  com- 
plete. 
2—250  n.P.  VI.  &  W.  cross  drum  water  tube, 
built  200  lb.   pressure,   complete. 

RNGINK    AND    GENRn  ATOR 
1  —  Buckeye    cross    compound,    condensing,    pleton 
valve    Enpinc.    285    O.P.,    heavy    duty   type; 
direct    connected    to; 
1—2110     K  W.     fieneral     Electric     Oenerator,     8 
phase.    00    cycle,    240    volt.       Unit    complete 
with  switchboard   Instruments  and  exciter, 
PIRR    PIIMP.S 
1 — Laldlaw    &    Dnnn    underwriter's    Pump,    16    x 

8  X  10,  capacity  500  GPM. 
1— Buffalo  rirc  Pump.  14  x  7  x  12,  capacity 
BOO  r.PM. 
We  have  purchased  the  above  plant  from  Ttie 
Orr  Felt  &  Blanket  Co.,  of  Plqua,  Ohio  and  offer 
same  for  immediate  delivery.  Tliis  equipment 
19  all  In  A-No  -1  operative  condition.  If  Inter- 
ested,  Wire,    Write  or   Phone. 

Industrial  Supply  and  Equip- 
ment Company 
Nitro  West  Virginia 


BOILERS 

3— 40O  H.  P.  Heine  Water  Tube,  200  lbs. 

ASME  stoker  fired. 
I— .-^oo  H.   P.   Heine  Water  Tubes,   150 

lbs.     Hand  fired. 
2— 175  H.  P.  72"  X  20'  Keeler  horizontal 

return  tubular.  125  lbs. 
6— Tt;o  H    P.  72"  X   18'  Coatesville,  125 

lbs.     Horizontal  return  tubular. 
I — IKO  H.P.  locomotive  type  boiler,   125 

lbs.  pressure  ASME. 

ELECTRICAL    EQUIPMENT 

I— .-^oo  KW..  2.^00  volt,  3  phase,  60  cycle 
Fort  Wayne  alternator  direct  con- 
nected to  24  X  24  Russell  four  Talve 
engine.     Special  nrice  for  quick  !»ale. 

2—200  H.P.  Allis-Chalmers.  2200  volt,  3 
phase.  60  cycle  slip  ring  motors,  500 
R.P.M. 

The  O'Brien  Machinery  G>. 

113  N.  Third  Street,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


2-New  750-H.  P.  Stokers 
$5.00  PER  H.P. 


CTia 


.3_!VFW   408-H.P.    HEINE 

4 — NEW  1150-H.P.  Boilers.  2.';0  lb. 

2— NEW   72"  X   20'  HRT  Boilers 

00    CYCr.R.    3    PHASR    TURBOS 
NE'W  12..n00  KVA.,  TURBO  -WITH  SCR. 

coivn. 

NEW  R2S  KVA..   4SO-240   V  .   NON-rONT>. 

i.^on-inoo-eso  kw.,  MixEn  press.,  240. 

A.C.    MOTOR  S_3    PHASR.   «0    CYCL.E 
]00n-7.'-.0-.'-.0O-40O-.'{O0  H.P. 

Rotnries  and   Freq.   Changers. 

ROSS  POWER  EQUIP.  CO. 


rNDI.VNAPOI^IS.    IND. 


Immediate  Delivery 

-6R"  X  IB'  Frost  Mf^.  Co.  hutt  strap  qnad- 
rnple  riveted  tnbniar  boilers.  Full  flush 
fronts,  complete  with  flat  irrates  and  all 
recniar  fittinirs.  Also  one  45"  x  110'  smoke 
stack  made  of  11  "  plate.  Complete  T  breech- 
Ine.      I    beam    supports   for    boilers. 

-7x4 %x8   duplex   boiler   feed   pump. 

-400  H.P.    closed   teeil  water  heater. 

-20"  X  42"  heavv  dutv  Wisconsin  Corliss 
engine,    complete   with    all    fittings 

-22"/,     K.W.     12! 
Inghonse   belted 

-2    panel    slate 


jtor. 


AM 


Direct    Current   West- 
board    for  above  gcn- 
practlcall.v   new  and  In  perfect  operat- 


ing condil 

REPUBLIC    BOX    COMPANY 

925   N.   Hnlsted    Street 

Chlcaeo.   Illinois 


Real 


Bargains 

BOII.ER.S 

I— r,2r.  HP.  B&W.  16r.  lbs.  Rohney  stokers, 

6—440  HP.  B&W.  ASME  code,  200  lbs. 
pract.  new.  Murphy  Stokers  .ind  Dia- 
mond Soot  Blowers. 

2—4-10  TIP.  B&W,  200  Iha.  Murphy  Stokers. 

3— :no  HP.  Heine.  A.SMR.  180  lbs,  Detroit 
Stokers. 

1— 3S0  HP.  Stirling,  175  lbs.  hand  fired. 

2—207  TIP.   neary,   170  lbs.,   hand   fired. 

2—17.';   IIP.    Atl.as.    ir,0  lbs.,   hand   flred. 

6—150  HP.  72x18  HRT.  Ohio  Std.,  125  lbs. 

ROTARY  CONVERTERS 

1-  ■'■■■  HCC.  275  v.,  D.C., 

^.■?00/4000  v..  A.C. 
1      I  I"    HCC  275  v.,  D.C.. 

'        .        .  2:100/4000  v.,  A.C. 

A.  C.  GENERATORS 
3  Phase,  60  Cycle 

ilmr-rs.    220    v..    120 
rliss    Rnelne. 
ini:sp.    2:100    v..    150 
I    HnmiUnn    Corliss 


D.  C.  GENERATORS 


-non 

KW, 

Trii. 

mph.  2.^0  v.,  d 

.c.  15x28x30 

Ha 

nilton  Cm 

i.ss   KriKine. 

— ir.n 

KW 

MI 

^-Clnlmers. 

!25    v..    d.c. 

1R\ 

S  Sk 

nnpr 

Kn£riiip.      (Al 

n  for  250  v.) 

f^rn   Klectr  c. 

125  v..  d.c. 

IKn 

-  Sk 

nnor 

Fnarines.    fAlf 

0  fnr  250  V.I 

CW 

<;  K 

250    v.,    d.c. 

14x14    Ideal 

Fn-'inP 

—  .'■,0 

KW. 

Tri. 

mph.    125    V. 

d.c.    11x12 

Unsn 

KT 

v..    d.c.    8x8 

Tro 

y  Kn 

Sine. 

THE  RANDTE 
MACHINERY  COMPANY 

1772  Powers  Street 
Cincinnati  Ohi- 


One  Boi'er— 475  H.P.  Bab- 
cock  &  Wilcox  Watertube 

Modern  sreel  header.  200  lbs.  pres- 
sure, l-.and  lired  for  immediate 
shipment. 

Also 

One      150     KW     Crocker- 
Wheeler  Terry  Turbine 
Generating  Set 

Generating  Speed  600  RPM.,   125 

Volt,  5  vears  old. 

Price  $1000.00 
CONTINENTAL     MACHINERY     CO. 
30  Church  St.  New  York,  N.  Y. 


BOILBRS    (WATER    TUBE)    IN    STOCK 


Babcoek  A  Wlleos,  I 


!•«  Iti 
Bibcock  *  Wllm«.  built  for  J«B  lb. 
Bibcock  tt  WllMi,  built  for  J  00  lb. 
Babcoek  A  WIIcot,   built  for  8ft6  lb. 


_I.P.  Heine,   built 
-J5I)  H.P.  Heine,   built  tor   1!«  lb. 
H.    P.   BREARl.BY.    !)«   Wes 


Save  on  the  Initial  Cost  of 
Electrical  Equipment 


properly   rebuilt  ,     _ 

ment   Is  priced   to   save   you  money  and   Is  gua 
anteed  against   any  defect 
filled    from   our  stock  of  c 


8000    motors.   gen- 
Write    for    Bulletin 


THE    FlIERST-FRIEDMAN    CO. 
Cleveland.  Ohio 

Electrical  Equipment  bought,  sold  and  exchanoed. 
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GEORGE 

SACHSENMAIER 

CO. 

930  N.  Third  Street 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

TURBINES 

1-400  KW,  440  voll,  I  r'ha«,  60  .ycl»,  8800  rpm.Wiitliii- 
houae  generator  to  a  Wi«tineliouM  Panoos  at«am  tv- 
blne,  comnlcte  with  Wheeler  Coodeoaer  k  BngioMrijlc 
Company  a  Admiralty  typo  oondeoaer;  aUo  Slua  Ver- 
mont marble  panel  for  generator  with  three  000  amp. 
ammetcm:  one  100  amp.  D.C.  ammeter:  one  600  volt 
A.C.  voltmeter  on  BwingiuK  bracket  with  eiciter  avitah. 
main  awitch  and  rheoetata. 

1—100  KW,  Weatinghouse  direct  current  generator,  Svlal 
No.  1821S18,  eOO  rpm.  500  amp.,  (50/600  volU,  diraat 
connected  to  No  3292,  Wcetinghonao  steam  turbine, 
8000  rpm.  Thia  turbo  generator  could  be  uaod  for  belt- 
driTe  by  uaing  pulley  in  place  of  generator.  A  new  alter- 
nating current  generator  could  be  bought  to  replaee  tke 
direct  current  machine  and  make  a  very  fine  aiiit. 

\—in  KVA,  3  phaae,  60  cycle.  2300  volt,  900  rpm  Wcetini- 


2-«00  KVA,  2  phaae,  60  cycle,  2400  volt,  3600  rpm.  Wert- 
Inghouae  Pareona  turbo  generators  each  with  No.  4  L« 
Blanc  turbine  driven  condenaera,  without  awitcbboarda. 

1—626  KVA,  3  phaae,  60  cycle.  2300  volt,  000  rpm  WlrtUf 
houBe  generator  connected  thru  reduction  gear  to  m 
frame  6-EHC  Weetinghouse  tnrbine  with  Weatinghouae- 
LeBlano  turbine  driven  condenser,  with  switchboard. 

1-6500  KVA.  3  phaae,  25  cycle,  6600  volta,  760  rpm  Alli^ 
generator  to  Atlia-Chalmera  turbine,  oonden- 
type. 


3  PHASE,  60  CYCLE  MOTORS 


Make  Volto 

Falrbaoka-Morae 220 

Linooto— NEW 220 

Weatinghouae 220 

Robbina  4  Myera.. 220/440 

Weatjnghouse 440 

WeBtinghouse 220 

General  Electric 220 

General  Electric 220 

Gen.  Elee.— NEW....  440 

General  Electric 440 

Gen.  Elee.— NEW....  440 
West.  Elee.— NEW. . .  440 

Crocker- Wheeler 440 

Fbks.-Morse— vertioal   440 

Fairbanka-Morse 440 

Gen.  Elee— NEW....  410 

General  Electric 650 

Wagner— NEW 440 

Weatinghouao 550 

Weetinghouae 440 


Bpeed 
1200 
1200 
1130 
1160 


KT313 

KT326 

KT32S 

KT326 

IT6 

KT323 

118Q 

UH 


General  Electric 220 

Wagner 220/440 

Gen.  Elee— NEW....  440 
Gen.  Elee— NEW....  440 


KT338  866 

TBW  1140 

KT336  900 

KT332  ISO* 


Wagner 650 

General  Electrio 440 

Gen.Elec.-NEW....  440 
Gen.  Elee— NEW.... 2200 

General  Electrio 650 

lincoln 650 


Ft.  Wayne 440 

Wagner— slip  ring— 30 
nunute  rating  dnim 
controller  and  resis- 
tance  440/220 

Gen.  Elee— NEW....  440 
Gen.  Elee  with  mag- 
netic    brakes     and 
drum  controllers. . . .  440 
Gen.  Elee— NEW....  440 
Gen.  Elee  slip  ring- 
drum  controller  and 


Weetinghouse 220 

General  Electrio.. 2200/440 
Lincoln  to  a  1500  GPM 
240  ft.  head  centri- 
fugal pump 440 

Weatiughouae 2200 

Gen.  Elee  synchronous 
—  direct  connected 

exciter 600/2200 

Westgh  3  bearing....  2000 
AlUs  -  Chalmers — syn  - 
cbronous   —    direct 
connected  eiciter...  440 


Thousands   of  Motors  in  Stock. 

What  Do  You  Need? 

Special  Prices  on  Quantities. 
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The  Iron  Age 


$500,000.00  Worth  of  Motors 

New  and  Used— Must  be  SOLD 
IMMEDIATELY  to  turn  some  of 
our  Enormous  Stock  into  CASH. 
Our  Prices  will  SURPRISE  You. 
All  motors  GUARANTEED  for 
one  year  as  usual. 


-TOlMr^rr 


MOTORS'  HOWARP  &  CENTBE  gTO.,K.Y.  DYNAMOS' 


"HONESTLY 
REBUILT" 

Electrical  Machinery 


3 — Shepard  "Lift  About"  Hoists, 
cap.  500  lb.  lift,  230  volts  D.C., 
condition  99%  NEW.  Price, 
$180.00  each. 

5—35  H.P.,  230  volt  B.C.,  CO  1809 
General  Electric  Series  Motors. 

3—35  H.P.,  230  volt  D.C.,  CO  i8c8 
General  Electric  Series  Motors. 

I — 40  H.P.,  230  volt  D.C.  Westing- 
house  Kio  Series  Motor  with 
Brake. 

I — 50  H.P.,  3  phase,  60  cycle, 
220/440  V.  General  Electric 
Type  I,  Form  "M."  900  R.P.M. 
Vertical  Slip  Ring  Motor. 


ASK  FOR  STOCK  BULLETIN  No.  101 


Miller-Owen  Electric  Co.,  Inc. 

PITTSBURGH,  PENNA. 

30   KW.   125  v.,   D.   C. 
ENGINE  GENERATOR  SET 

80  KW.,  .100  Itl'.M..  115/125  Volt.  240  Aniperos, 
Western  Electric,  I>.C.  Generator,  direct  con- 
nected to  Bates,  60  H.P.,  vertical  automatic 
steam  ent;in(^.     Bargain  price. 

V.   M.   NUSSBAUM   &   CO. 

Ft.   Wayne,    Ind. 


Adjustable  Speed  Motors 


Hr 

Rvm.         Fo!(. 

Make 

Tnt 

Westlnphouae 

1 —  50 

General  ElwMrlc 

DLC-8A 

0.    E. 

Northern 

J—  30 

210/800      230 

Electro  Dyiuimle 

1—  25 

725/1200    230 

General  Electric 

1—  25 

300/800      230 

Electro  Dynimlo 

S5S 

1—  20 

650/1900    230 

Westlnghoule 

5—   10 

1000/1500    230 

Spngue 

400/1200    230 

General  Electric 

RF 

1—   10 

850/1100    230 

Wcstlnghou.e 

SK 

J—      Tli 

1000/1500    230 

Sprague 

LC 

850/1700   230 

SK-I» 

400/800      230 

General  Electrtt 

CB-T% 

For  B.r,.in  Pric 

2S,  Write  or  W 

re 

BELYEA  COMPANY,  Inc. 

147 

West    18lh   St 

.  New  York   City 

Compute  Stock  of  all  Types  of  Mot 

»r<  and 

Generating 

Equipment 

300  K.W. 
D.C.  GENERATING  SET 


[25/250  Volt 


3  WIRE 


Westinghouse  Generator  direct  con- 
nected to  16  X  30  X  30  AUis-Chal- 
mers  Heavy  Duty  Corliss  Engine 
150  R.P.M.  with  Condenser,  f.o.b. 
Washington,  D.  C,  $3,000. 

MARVIN  BRIGGS,  Inc. 

167    Sixth    St.  Brooklyn,    N.    Y. 


Motor  Generator  Sets 

and 

Rotary    Converters 


-500 

KW, 

Gen.     EI 

ec.     synchron 

ous    motor 

sting    of     1 — 

250 

vnlt    r 

nd    interpole 

generator 

dir. 

4150/2300 

volt    synchronous    motor,    speed 

514 

RPM 

.     self-co 

itained     on 

ron    base. 

Two 

bearing   type. 

1—300  KW.  Gen.  Elcc.  synchronous  motor 
generator  set  consisting  of  1—300  KW., 
250  volt  generator  dir.  ctd.  to  435  HP.,  3 
ph.,  60  cy.,  4150/2300  volt  synchronous 
motor,  speed,  450  RPM.,  self-contained  on 
iron  base.     Two  bearing  type. 

1—200  KW.  Westg.  Rotarv  Converter,  3  ph. 
60  cy.,  180  volts  A.C.,  250  volts  D.C,  speed 
900  RPM.  with  transformers  for  either 
13200/6600  or   2300  volts. 

ARCHER  &  BALDWIN,  INC. 

114-118  Liberty  St.        New  York  City 
Teleplione   4337-8   Rector 


Exceptional   Bargains 

100   K.W.   Generators.  .  .$650  ea. 

Steel  Tanks  6'  x  24' 475  ea. 

Large  Copper  Heaters..   570  ea. 
Boiler  Feed   Pumps   7^" 

X  414"  X  10" 75  ea. 

2"  Oil  Meters  50  ea. 

Anvils 03  per  lb. 

Altman  Purchasing  Syndicate 

2200     Elmwood    Ave.,    Buffalo,     N.    Y. 


December  27,  15)23 


USKIJ    liLlOCriUCJ    MOTORS 
RKCO.NUITIO.MiU    LIKla    NEW 

Enormous  stoi-k ;  uU  kinds;  direct  current-  nlter- 
nalinu  current ;  all  sluudurd  uiukts.  We  aluu  on 
approval. 

110    VOLT    U.C.    MOTORS 

Speed 


HP. 


Vi    Ilobbins  &.  MyerB,  conip. . . 

Vi    (i.  E.,  tyiw  ST,  comp 

i-i    Klectroiiiotor,  coiup 


IIUO 


1700 

1«75 

new..  COO 


1250 

1150 

lyolc.   850 

. .1100-138 

1050 

1650 

1700 


grinding  motor,  moua 

pedestal    

Peerless,    MP,    comp. 


18U0 

comp ..  1 200 
>le 1160 


5  G.    E.,    type   Rr-2 

5  G.   E.,    t.vpe  CVU,  interpole 1 

6  Roth.    MP    1 

7^4  Northern.     MP,     shunt,    buffing 


nnted  on  30-inch 


grindin 

7%  Wesfhse.'  sk-30,'  inte'rpilV,'  m 

7%  Western  Elec,  MP,  type  E. .  . 

7%  VVestinghouse.    MP.    type  S... 

7%  CVocker-Wlieeler.  MP.   form   I. 

7%  G.   E..  type  RC.  interpole 

7^  Watson.   MP.   type  AW.  comp. 

10  Westinghouse,    MP.   type   S... 

10  Crocker-Wheeler.   MP.   form  I. 


MP. 


1      30        Nor 


G.    E..    MP,    type  CE.  sbnnt 1000 

Fairbanks-Morse.    MP,    comp 750 

G.  E..   MP.  type  CE 600 

Westinghouse.    MP.    type   M fi.io 

G,    E.,  type  CVC.  comp.,   interpole.    CnO 

Western   Elec.    MP,    type  G.S .100 

G.    E.,    type    DLC,    interpole 600 

Fairbanks-Morse.    MP.     comp 825 

Diehl.   MP.   type  KI2.  shunt,  inter- 
pole. variable  speed  with  C-H  comp. 

starter     200-600 

ern.    MP.    comp 850 

nghouse.    type    M.    comp 850 

nal.    MP.    type   I'.'i-SO 625 

nghouse.    MP.   type   SK 600 

Elec.    6-pole,   type  CL 975 

nghouse.    MP,    type    M 700 

nghouse.  MP,  type  S,  No.   lOL, 


125    VOI.T    n.C.    GENERATORS 


erpole.     direct- 


7%   Lincoln,     en 

connected    to    15    H.P. 
tu-bine    'for    ]Ofl    lbs.    steam    pres- 
sure).     Fine  condition;   used  about 

a    month    3600 

TH    Westinghouse.   MP.   type  M 1300 

7%    folon-al.     MP    1200 

9li   Westinghouse.    type    SK,    interpole, 


.1500 


10 


rpole 


direct- 


H  P.    Ken 
lbs,    stea 
dition— used  about 


trizontal 


.3600 
.  975 
.1000 


65 


Westinghouse.    MP.    type    S,    frame 

101,     

r    and    r    fGarwood).    6-pole,    type 
MP    


625 


Tell  Us  Your  Requirements 

MOTORS.  OBNBR.\TORS.  METERS.  TRANS- 
FORMERS WR  BUT.  SELI,.  REPAIR.  RENT 
AND  EXCHANGE. 

16th   and 


recory: 

ELECTRICCO. 


220-250  Volt  Motors 

H.P.  Make                                       Speed 

600           Wghse 400 

200   (3)   Wghee.   Mill   Typo 480 

170           Cr.  Wheeler  COM 480 

ir)0           Gen.   Elec.   DLC Tf.O 

12.'".           WBhse.  SK 600 

100           West.   Elec.   S 67r, 

90   (2)   Gen.   Elec Bl,"; 

"•'■>           Wchse.  SK 475 

7.')           Gen.   Elec 7.10 

60           Gen.  Elec.  RC 1000 

50           Gen.   Elec 800 

40           Milwaukee    650 

35           Wghse.    S 600 

30           Gen.   Elec.   DLC 1100 

25           Gen.   Elec 720 

25  Gen.  Elec.  Crane  Type.  ...  800 

20           Gen.   Elec 1100 

Complete   stock   of   A.C.   and    D.C.    Generators, 
Motors.  Boilers.  Corliss  Engines,  etc. 

fifwcfMmtmicni  Exchanqc 


Overhead  Traveling 

CRANES 

Quick  Shipment 
from  Stock 

1  to  50  tons  capacity. 
18  to  80  feet  span. 

Wire,  ^v^ite  or  telephone  reqiiii"- 
nients  for  prompt  proposal. 

N.  B.  PAYNE  &  CO. 

25    Church   St.,   New   York 

Telephones    Rector   94SS-6 

See    page    88 


LOCOMOTIVE 
CRANE 

1V2    ton— No.    29    Osgood 

4  Wheel  Truck 

Crane  in  excellent  condition 
and  is  being  used  daily. 
Offered  for  sale  on  account 
of   Purchasing   larger   crane. 

Chicago    Steel    Foundry    Co. 

KEDZIE    AVENUE    &    37th    STREET 
CHICAGO,    ILL. 


CRANE  —  SHOVEL 

1—20  Ton  McMvler  Loco  Crane. 

i_Thew  Shovel.  Vi  yd.— Caterpillar. 

I— 8!4  X  ID— 3  drum  Hoi.<t. 
50_Ton  24  ft.  Lack.  Piling  h.  W. 
"  I— Marion  60  Shovel— 254  Yd. 
J.  T.  WALSH 

SCO  Brisbane  Bldg.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


All  Steel  Derricks 

1 — 60  ft.  boom   stiff  leg 
1 — 70  ft.  boom   50  ton  guy 
First    class    condition 

2^LIMICKER  IN  ST.  LOUIS 

Rails,  Cars,   Locomotives,  Steel  Pillnj,  Et« 
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HOISTS 
DERRICKS 


Having  purchased  the  remaining 
Hoists  and  Derricks  from  The 
Electric  Hoist  and  Derrick 
Company,  including  Hoist  Parts 
and  Derrick  Fittings,  beg  to  an- 
nounce that  these  Hoists  and  Der- 
ricks are  equal  to  any  that  were 
in  the  original  purchase  from  Hoc 
Isi  ANii  Shipyard,  and  we  are  of- 
fering them  at  the  following 
prices : 

HOISTS 

$1500.00  each  f.o.b. 
Baltimore,    Maryland 

DERRICKS 
$600.00    each    f.o.b. 
White    Hill,    Pa.,    at 

Harrisburg 

MALLORY  MACHINERY 
CORPORATION 

Baltimore,  Md. 


CRANES 

1—20  ton  4  motor  34'  span  220  V.D.C. 
1— 2B   ton  4   motor  3-60-220  V.  80'  Span. 

HOISTS 

2_H4    ton   Detroit   3-60-220  V. 
1—2    ton    Euclid    220   V.D.C.    2    motor. 
1—3  ton  Noo-thern  220  V.D.C.  2  motor. 
2— .1  ton  P  &  H  220  V.D.C.  2  motor. 
1—3  ton   Sprague   3-60-220  V.   2   motor. 

AIR  COMPRESSORS 

10   X   10  Bury — 8   x   8   Cliicago  Pneumatic. 
7x6  and  4x4    Ingersoll-Rand. 
1—690  cu.   ft.   Chicago  Pneumatic. 


BLOWERS 

Connersville-Roots-Green. 

Nos.    1.    2.   3,   4,   6,    514.   6.   7. 

Sand     Blast    Pressure    Tanlts     ■ 

16 — Core   Oven   Trucks  7'   x   10' 

Platform 

20    tons    capacity. 

Scully-Jones  &  Co. 

2012  W.  13th  St.,  Chicago 


1—4 .5 -Ton  Brown 
2—200  H.  P.  B.   & 
1— .S4"   dia.    Cutler 
2 — BuojTUH  steam 
yard. 

Send   Us 

Locomotive 
W.  Tubula 
Lifting   Mf 
Shovels— 1- 

Your   Inqui 

Crane. 

Boilers, 
gnet. 
-134—1—214 

•ies 

Consolidated 

Products 

Co., 

Inc. 

15   Park  Row 

New 

York 

City 

Locomotive  Crane 

40  ton.  8  wheel.  Brown  Hoist  No.  7309. 
45-60  ft  boom.  Boiler  approved  for  Ohio. 
Pennsylvania.  New  York.  Massachusetts. 
Michigan  and  California.  Scarcely,  used. 
Good     as     new.      Available     December     15th. 

Roy    Brenholts 

44    E.    Broad    Street,    Columbus,    Ohio 

LIFTING  MAGNETS 

l_36"  1—43"  1—52" 

All    in    good  condition. 


M.  D.  GOODMAN 

The  Electric  Specialist 
185  Bigelow   St.  Newark,  N.  J. 
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December  27,  1923 

BARGAIN  SALE 

35-8000  GaUon 
Gir  Tanks 

Tested  60  lbs. 

Also  desirable  sizes  both  used 
and  new.  Tanks  from  400  to 
26,000  gals,  in  procew  of 
manufacture  for  early  de- 
livery. 

Shippers'  Car  Line,  Inc. 

165  Broadway,  New  York 

STEEL  TANKS 

9'  5 "  dia.  x  12'  long 

capacity  6000  gals. 

Address  L.  F.  BURKLEY 

P.O.  Box  214 
Easton,   Pa. 


New  Electric  Trucks 

We  have  nine  well  known  industrial 
llectric  trucks,  rated  two  tons  ca- 
pacity, excellently  built,  easily  oper- 
ated, which  we  will  sell  at  a  bargain 
price,  either  singly  or  in  lots. 

Write  or  wire  for  specifications  and 
prices. 

Chas.  C  Force  &  Son 

42    Park   A'  t.,   Madison,    >.   J. 


USED  LUMBER 

First  Class  Condition 

000  ft.  B.M,  12  X  12  in.  LL.  Yellow  Pine 
000  ft.  B.M.  8  X  12  in.  L.L.  Yellow  Pi-ie 
B.M.    10  X   10   in.    L.I,.    Yellow   Pine 


B.M. 
5,000  ft.  B.M. 
30.000  ft.  B.M. 
4.500  ft.  B.M. 
70,000  ft.  B.M, 
12  in.  Yello 
Average  Prife  $0 
for 


L.L.  Yellow  Pii 

L.L.  Yellow  Pine 

L.L.  Yellow  Pine 

L.L.  Yellow  Pine 


liate   shipment. 


Henry     A.     Hitner's     Sons     Co. 

4501    Richmond    Street, 
Philadelphia,   Pa. 


NEW  AND  USED  SCALES 

Howe  and  Fairbanks  Scales,  600 
pounds  to  100  tons  capacity.  Platform, 
floor,  warehouse,  miners'  and  transporta- 
tion, truck  and  spiral  types. 

Write  for  Prices  and  Specifications. 
Old   Hickory  Powder  Plant 

Old   Hickory,   Tennessee 


5000—9x41/2x21/2 

Nonpareil  Fire  Brick 

Bargain 

Union    Electric    Light    &    Power    Cc 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 


4  rjMiKihx  11)  vt.  B"— 5  i.vio"  i>i«iu.  c.  n, 

Httel  .Shufthiff 
'   'siuifi'iM  '  '  ''  ''"~^  10/10"  Ulani.  C.  U.  Steel 
I    ''i[|^;[J'l  ';'  '''■  *"—^  '/"*"  J*'"""-  0'  K-  Steel 

'  's'l"!!''",!^'  ''"'■ '"~°  '^"'"  "'"'"•  ^'  ^'  ^""'' 

1;  o,.ly    1-     I  ?,a"  neovjr  Typo  Wnll  Bracket* 
s  iirly     II.  ,,>■     Type    15    15/10"    Collar    Oiling 

Hur.:.-   itoxea.   adJuHtable  Ball  and  Socketa 
T'  Only  ',  i.'./Ki"  Heavy  Type  Sliaft  C'ouplloga 
r>  Only  5  7/1(1"  Heavy  Type  Sliaft  Coupllnga 
1  Only     B     7/16"     Ueducing     CoupUnBH— ICitra 

Heavy 
12  Only    2.1"   Drop   HnnKer«   with    5   7/10"    Hall 

and    Socket    Collar    Oiling    Bearinga— Extra 

Heavy 

1  Only    18"    Drop   Hangers    with    5    7/10"   Ball 

and    Socket    Collar    Oiling    Byjarlngs — Extra 

3  Only  4  7/10"  Hill  Double  Cone  Viae  Comprea- 

sion  Ooiipllngs 

2  Only   4    7/10"   Clamp  Coiipllnga 

3  3  7/10"  Double  Cone  Vine  CumpreHslon  Coop- 

linga 
in  Only  2   1.1/10"  Clomp  ronpIingB 
1   (i.iiy    ::i;-_  l\    .\rm    -I    7/ I  <•.'■-  2    15/10"    Solid 

1  Oiily  .-ii-."      c,    Arm — I    7    Ml-    Il.jth   SIdcn   Solid 

1  'tnlv  ;-         !      \,„,       I     7    P,         J    1.1/10"    Solid 
12  I 'I  villi    Ball    and 

2  "  iMlh    Ball    and 


4   3   7/lG"   Pedestals 

In    Good   DsaWe   Condition 

For  Quick  Sale  will  sacrifice  at  low  figure 

Prices    uiion    application— Subject    to    Prior    Sale 

The  Theodor  Kundtz  Co. 

Cleveland,  Ohio 


NEW    GALV.    WIRE    ROPE 

500,000   ft    on  original  reela. 

TAVKS   AND   BOILERS 

All    Types   and    Siiea 
2—500     II  P.     B.    ft    W.     Water    Tube    Bsllera. 

Mass,    Standard. 
THE     PERRY.     PUXTON,     nO.^NB     CO. 

214    We.1t    First    Street 
South    Boston  Mass. 

71— K.  L.  Krickman  Ohio 
No.  1  Oil  burners.  BAR- 
GAIN. 

Union  Electric  Light  Power  Co. 

St.   Louis,   Mo. 
FOR   SAI,E 


.10  tons  20  gauge. 
100  tons  22  gauge. 
One  pass  cold   rolled  box. 
Annealed  black  Sheets  new.   sii 
larger,    majority   30"    x    72"    a 
Price    J50.00    net    ton,    P  O.B. 
Terms   cash. 
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ttsburgh.    Pa. 
\IO>'    lRO\    *    STEEL 


rliil.T'"l|>Ii 


I'll. 


Galvanized  Corrugated  Sheet 
Steel 

Carload— Less   carload. 

f;,,,^l,   <.iiipnicnt  below  mill  prices  in  214" 
a  I  11    1  ■       Corrugations. 

In    eiil't-T    stock    lengths    or    odd    lengths 
120"    'onsr   or    under.     Gauges    from    18    to 

AMERICAN  STEEL  BAND  CO. 

\.    S.     PITTSBURGH.    PA. 


Steel  Sheet  PUing 

230   pes.    50-55   ft.    Lackawanna    14"   x    %" 
arch  web.  Will  cut  to  shorter  lengths. 
1500  pes.  20-23  ft.  Lackawanna  iVz". 

VELNICKERinST-LOUIS 

Some  exceptional  bargains  in  PIPE 


Sale  of 
Surplus  Stock 

7.000  ft.  No,  6  Galvanized  Bull   Dog  Chain  at 


25  Dixon  Crucibles,  No.  30,  at  $2.00. 
30  Dixon  Crucibles,  No.  40,  at  $3.00. 
1,300  Galvanized  Reducing  Elbcws,  }4" 

at  4c. 
4,000  Tinned  dripping 

No.  9,  at  $5.00  per 
263   lbs.   3    lbs.   Tinners'  Rivets  at   10c. 
38,000  Cotter  Pins,  5^  x  Ji,  at  10c  per  M. 
83,000  RH  Tinned  Stove  Bolts  and  Nuts,  3"  x 

3/16",  at  60c  per  C. 
8,000    3/16    No.    10-24    Thread    Steel    Thumb 

Nuts  at  $2.00  per  M. 
63  gross  No.    106   Tinned   Scrcvir   Eyes  at  30c 

gross. 
112  gross  No.   108  Tinned  Screw   Eyes  at  20c 

gross. 
66    gross    No.    10-24    thread,    yi",    RH    Brass 

Machine  Screws  at  30c  gross. 
30  gross  No.  6,  3/16",  FH   Machine  Screws  at 

44   gross  No.   6,    H",   FH'   Machine    Screws   at 

8c  gross. 
636  gross  No.  7,  Yi",  FH  Bright  Wood  Screws 

at  10c  gross. 
2,616    gross    No.    7,    ^",    FH    Bright    Wood 

Screws  at  12c  gross. 
:,532     gross    No.     7,     %",     FH     Nickelplated 

Screws  at   14c  gross. 
3.016    gross    No.    7,    Va".    OH    Bright    Wcoa 

Screws  at   13c  gross. 
14   Doz.    Sargent    No.    03    Gem    Door   Bolts   at 

$2.50  doz. 
1    Heavy    Duty    Corliss    Engine    24!/Sx42,    at 

$1500.00. 

F.ill  descripHon  of  engine  and  samples  of  slock 


Grand  Rapids  Refrigerator 
Company 

Grand   Rapids,   Michigan 


New  Structural  Steel 

S2  pea.    30"    Beth.    200    lb.    girder  sectlona,    ap- 
proi.    20'  0"  long 
2  pea.    15"    Beth.    78    lb.    girder    sectlona,    ap- 

proi.  82'  0"  long 
4  pes    14"  Beth.    287.B  lb.   H  sections,  approx. 

1  p^.    14-    Beth.   287.B   lb.   H  sectlona,   approx. 

21  6"  long 
1  PC.  12"  Beth.  161  lb.  H  sections,  approx. 
18'  0'  long 
tor  Immediate  shipment  2c  pound,  f.o.b.  Phila- 
delphia. Also  our  regular  stock  of  new  and 
second-hand  structural  shapes,  columns,  lumber, 
bolts,  washers,  contractors'  equipment,  etc. 

HENRY  A.  HITNER'S 
SONS  COMPANY 

4501    Richmond   Street 
Philadelphia,    Pa. 


Lar|,e  surplus  stock  of  new  High 
Spee-i  Drills,  Machine  Bolts, 
Machine  Screws,  Set  Screws, 
Lag  Screws,  Nuts  and  Lock 
Washers,  also  a  large  stock  of 
excellent  used  machinery  con- 
sisting of  milling  machines. 
Lathes,  Hand  Screw  Machines, 
Motors,  etc.  Send  for  list. 
Offered  at  a  sacrifice  by 

Bausch    &     Lomb    Optical    Co. 

Purchasing  Dept. 
Rochester,   N.   Y. 
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PIPE 

Large  Stock,  All  Sizes 

Threaded  and  Coupled 

Mill  Lengths 

Albert  &  Davidson 
Pipe  Corp. 

256-264  Oakland  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.   Y. 


Eagle  Pipe  Supply  Co., 
Inc. 

Pipe 

Boiler  Tubes 

Mechanical  Tubing 

Prompt  shipments  out  of  stock 

1160  Woolworth  Bldg.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Tel. — Barclay  0327 

We  furnish  all  sizes  of  Un- 
tested Black  Steel  Pipe  for 
Structural  work.  Will  cut  to 
any  length. 


McDowell  &  co. 

n    *    Western   Aveni 
PITTSBIRGH,    PA. 


Overhauled 
Relhreaded 
Coupled 


Second  Hand  m  H  P 
Wrouiht  !ron  H  I  K  H 
and  Steel  1     I  I     Ij 


All  Size*   in  Stock 

Greenpoint  Iron  &  Pipe  Co.,  Inc 

330-332   Graham    Avenue 
Brooklyn.    N.    Y. 


Second-Hand  Pipe 

Guaranteed    Sound,    with    New 

Threads  and  Couplings. 
Flower  City  Pipe  &  Iron  Corp. 

P.   O.   Box   558.   Rochester.   N.  Y. 


LARGE 
STOCKS 
ALL  SIZES 


PIPE 


NEW   AND 


Immediate  Delivery 
L.  &  D.  PIPE  SUPPLY  CO.,  Inc. 

1096    Flushing    Ave.,    Brooklyn,    N.    Y. 


WROUGHT  IRON  and 
STEEL  PIPE 

New  and  second  hand.  With  new  threads 
and  couplings.  All  sizes  from  >^  to  IS 
in.     Also  cut  to  sketch. 


PIPE 


If 

it's 

try  us.  All  sizes,  any  quantity.  Straight 
lengths,  new  threads  and  coupling  If  da- 
sired.  Pipe  cut  to  sketch.  Your  inquiry 
means    another    satisfied    purchaser. 

Hudson    Pipe   &   Supply    Corp. 

33rd  St.  and  C.  R.  R.  of  N.  J.  Tracks 

Bayonne,    N.    J. 


ALBERT 

PIPE 

SUPPLY    CO.,    Inc. 

3^'  to  2o"  New  Threads  and  Coup- 
lings Mill  Lengths. 
Pipe  Cut  to  Sketch. 
Berry  and  North  13th  St 
Brooklyn,  New  York 


The  Iron  Age 


DO  YOU  WANT  TO  BUY? 

NICKEL  CHROME 
STEEL  SCRAP 

IX     (HVHGIXG     nOV     SIZES. 

WE  ARE  PRODUCING  10,000  TONS 

COX  &  BANKS,  Ltd. 

STEEL    MEItCHWTS    AXD    SHIP- 
UREA  KEKS 

168    Regent    St.,   London.    W.I..    England 

THE    BRITISH    FIRM    WHO    BREAK 

UP   DREADNOUGHTS.  LINERS,  AND 

FLOATING   DOCKS,  ETS. 


LURIA  BROS.  &  CO.,  Inc 

Iron  and  Steel  Scrap 

OFFICES 
Philadelphia,    Pa.,   FrankUn   Trust   Bldg. 
Reading,    Pa.,    Colonial    Trust   Bldg. 
Lebanon,    Pa.,    Luria    Bldg. 
New   York,    N.    Y.,   Woolworth   Bldg. 
Pittsburgh,    Pa.,    Oliver    Bldg. 
Boston,  Mass.,  Board   of  Trade  Bldg. 

YARDS 

Reading,    Pa.  Lebanon,    Pa. 

Donaghmore,  Pa.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Coatesville,    Pa. 


Surplus  Stocks 

MR.  MANUFACTURER  — We  would 
like  your  list  of  Suirlus  Materials  lying 
dormant  due  to  changes  in  manufacture 
— odd   lots — slightly   damaged  or   other- 


Send  your  list  promptly— state  quantity, 
sizes,  condition,  PRICE  (to  move). 
Or,   if   you   are   looking    for   these   ma- 
terials, send  us  your  inquiries. 

FRANK   H.    ANDRUS 

WATERBURY  CONN. 

Schreer    &    Poster,    Inc. 

JOBBERS    AND    DEALERS    IN 

IRON  and  PIPE 

BOILER    TLBES,    PIPE    COUPLINGS,    FrT- 

TINGS,    THREADED    PIPES    AND    BOILEK 

PLATES 


Brooklyn,    N.    Y. 


THE    OI.DBST    HOD8BI 

IN    THB    UNITED    STATES    IN    TH» 

Ol.n    MKTAL    BUSINESS 

ESTABLISHED    1M7 

The     Morton      B.      Smith      Co, 

Old  Metals 


241-243  Fr 


Lining 

Up 

Orders 

1  HE   Con. 

tract  Work  Sec- 
tion of  the  Iron 
Age  was  cre- 
ated for  that 
purpose  and  it 
has  stood  the 
test  of  time 
only  because  it 
has  brought  re- 
suhs  for  the 
firms  using 
space. 

You  may  have  an 
individual  prob- 
lem. If  so  let  us 
help  you  solve  it. 


CONTRACT   WORK 

SECTION 

THE  IRON  AGE 

The  iVorlJ'sGrealesI  In.lustrial  Paper 

Established    1855 

239  W.  39th  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Charter  Member  A.   B.  C.  and  A.  B.  P. 


December  27,  1928 


THE  PERRY  BUXTON  DOANE  GO. 

IRON  AND  STEEL  SCRAP 


Boiton,  Philadelphia 

New  York,  Hartford 

Milan.    Italy 


YARDS 
So.     Boston,     Provl- 
dence,       Coate.ville. 
Pawtucknt,   WorcM- 
ter,    Portland. 


Tank  Cars 

8000  gal.,  all  steel  construc- 
tion, with  steam  coils.  Bar- 
gain price. 

In  stock  for  immediate  ship- 
ment, cars  of  any  kind,  both  pas- 
senger  and    freight. 

Houston  Ry.  Car  Co. 
Houston,  Texas 


Steel   Underframe   Cars 

2—  60,000  Cap.  Side  Dump  Cinder  Cars 
1—100,000  Cap.  38  ft.  Flat  Car 
3 — 16  yd.  Western  Air  Dumps 

2^LNICKER  IN  ST.  LOUIS 


FLAT   CARS 

40  Std.  Gage  20,000  lbs.  Capacity 

4    Wheel — Roller    Bearing 

All  Steel  Construction,  GOOD  AS  NEW 

fiDitable  for   general    industrial   purpoBes  as  push 
cars  or   with  gasoline   or  steam  locomotives. 
Auto   couplers;    weight    2700   lbs.   each. 

^LNICKER  IN  ST.  LOUIS 

Bail,    Locomotives,    Steel    Piling,    Cranes,   Tanks, 


New 


RAILS  R-i^y-^ 

1 2  to  1 00  lbs. 
Frogs,    Switches   and   Accessories 

L.  A.  Green  Rail  &  Machinery  Co. 
First  Nat'l  Bank  Bldg.,   Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

FOR   SALE 

offer  subject  to  prior  sale. 

1000  tons.  GO  pound,  No.  1  relaying  rails 
including  tie  bars,  svibject  to  inspection 
while  loading,  $28.00  gross  ton,  cash. 
Locarerl  Eastern  Pennsylvania. 


Rails — Track  Equipment 

W.  C.  BRIDDELL  CO.,  Inc. 
BALTIMORE 

Iron-Steel    Scrap 
RELAYING  RAILS 

80  and  00  lbs. 


STANDARD  RAIL  &  STEEL  CO. 

Phone     Olive     :{«34 
i.-.    I'liliiler.s    Ul)1ir..  St.    I.oilis.    M< 

Relaying  RaUs 


HENRY  H.  BARER  &  COMPANY 

!:SI      niekNon     IlnildinK',     .\orfolk.     \» 


RAIL  BARGAINS 

1000    Tons.     100    lb..    New  Rail. 

500    Tons,     105    lb.,    New  Rail. 

300    Ton.,     107    lb..    New  Rail. 

500    Ton..    80    lb..    Relay  Rail. 

400    Ton..    50    lb..    Relay  Rail. 

Warehou.e.  at 

BUFFALO,  LEBANON,  CLEVELAND, 

PHILADELPHIA 

Get     Our    Price. 

Morrison    &    Risman    Co.,    Inc. 
BUFFALO,  N.  Y.         CLEVELAND,  O. 


Relaying  Rails 

1000  ton.  56  lb.  section 
1500  ton.  60  lb.  .ection 
2000  ton.  67  lb.  section 
1000  ton.  70  lb.  .ection 
1000  ton.  75  lb.  .ection 

Continental  Iron  &  Steel  Co. 

33  Rector  St. 
New   York,    N.    Y. 


WeVe  Got  'Em 

No.    I    Relaying   Rails   and   Angle 
Bars  for  immediate  shipment. 

30  lb. — 40  lb. — 50  lb.— 56  lb.— 
60  lb. 

68  lb.— 70  lb.— 80  lb.— 90  lb. 
Also  new  So  lb.  Rails  and  Acces- 
sories. 

Write   or   wire   us    for   quotations, 
stating  tonnage  and  destination. 

Hyman    Michaels    Company 

Peoples   Gas   Bldg.,    Chicago 
New  York  Pittsburgh  St.   Louis 


SPECIAL  FOR  SPOT 
DELIVERY 


Central  Iron  &  Metal  Company 

3650  S.  ROCKWELL  ST.,  CHICAGO 


RAILWAY   SUPPLIES 

New  and  Relay  Rail,  Track  Spikes, 
Track  Bolts,  Frogs,  Switches,  Galvan- 
ized V  Crimped  Corrugated  and  Coin- 
position  Roofing,  Heavy  Hardware,  etc. 

PIDGEON-THCMAS  IRON  CO. 
94-96   N.   Second  St.,   Memphis,   Tenn. 


RELAYING 
30  lb.  and  60  lb.  Rails 

Also  20  lb..  30  lb.,  40  lb..  58  lb,,  70  lb.,  85  lb. 
and  other  weights;  and  New  Rails,  any  weight. 
Low  prices  on  new  Prog  and  Switch  Material. 
Second-hand    Locomotives. 

ROBINSON  &  ORR 

419  Wood  Street  Pittsburgh,   Pa. 


Immediate    Shipment    from    Stock 

Tie  Plates— Rail  Braces 
Rail  Clips— All  New 

For  All   Rail  Section. 
TRACK      SPECIALTIES      COMPANY 
One    Trinity    Place,     New    York    City 


iOO  tons 
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150  tons  25   Lb.   New 

At    Less  than    Mill    Prices. 
200  tons  30  Lb.  20  ft.  lengths. 

Extra   good   quality. 

SO  tons  45   Lb.  20  ft.  lengths. 

Extra   good   quality. 

Nearly   all    other    weights. 

Write  us   before 

Buying   or    selling. 

^SLNICKERinST.LOUIS 

Large   Stock    Portable    Track 

RICHARDSON 

for 


RAILS 


Constant  stocks  of  New  and  ReUyiaf 
Rails,  Spikes  and  Bolts.  Frogs  an4 
Switches.     Tell  us  your  requirementa. 

Richardson  &  Co.,  Inc. 

2101    Oliver   Building 
PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

3Sf000  Tons  of 

RAILS 

Relaying— New— Accessories 

307c  to  50%  helow  price  ofne^  rails 

Shipped  subject  to  inspection 

and   approval  at  destination. 

1  Ton  or  looo 

L.B.  Foster  Company  Inc. 

624  Park  Bid?.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

154  Nassau  St.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Warehouses— Pittsburgh      Ph  ladelphia 

Jersey  City  Hamilton,  O 


NEW    OPEN    HEARTH    RAILS 

ALSO   RELAYERS 

ALL  WEIGHTS  AND  SECTIONS 

FROGS— SWITCHES— TIE    PLATES 

S.  W.  LINDHEIMER 

38  S.  Dearborn  St.  Chicags 

Rails  and  Track  Material 


RELAYING   RAILS 

60's— 68's— 70's— 7S's— «0's— 90's 
with  Angle  Splice  Bars 

Bucyrus   and   Erie    %    yd.    traction   Stea 

Shovels. 
Vulcan  14  ton  36"  gauge  Locomotive. 
Lidgerwood    Hoist  7  .x  10"  S.  C.  S.  D.  boil€ 

E.  C.  SHERWOOD 

50  Church  Street,  New  York 


RAILS 

Complete  stock,  all  section  Relaying 
Rails.  Get  in  touch  with  us  by  'phone 
or  wire  for  your  requirements. 

LOUIS  COHEN  &  SON 
Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 

RELAYING  RAILS 

16  miles  56  lb.   section,   Virginia   deliTery 
14   miiee   56    lb.    section.    South    Carolina 
5   miles  40  lb.    section.    North   Carolina 
3  miles  67%   lb.  section,   Georgia  deliver/ 
All    in   flrst-class   condition.     Reedj  for  ima.- 
dlate  shipment.     Also  other  weight  rail.. 

H.   M.   Foster  Company 
Continental  Bldg.,  BALTIMORE,  Md. 
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WANTED 

for  immediate  shipment, 
either  new  or  second  hand, 
one  hydraulic  stake  riveter 
about  12'  6"  stake  for  1500 
lbs.  pressure,  capacity  up  to 
134"  rivets.  Also  100  K.W. 
220  volt  60  cycle  3  phase 
generator  with  steam  engine 
suitable  to  drive  above  gen- 
erator either  direct  connected 
or  belt. 

THE  McNEIL  BOILER 

COMPANY 

AKRON,  OHIO 


Twelve  Foot 

Plate  Bending  Brake 

Capacity      one-half      inch      gauge 
plate. 


Upsetters,  Bulldozers,  Hammers, 
Single  and  Double  End  Punches, 
Threading  Machines,  Cold  Head- 
ers and  Thread  Rollers. 
Donahue  Steel  Products  Co. 

204-208  N.  Jefferson  St.     Chicago,  111. 

350  H.  P.  Compound  Corliss 
Engine  with  Condensing  Outfit 
also  350  H.  P.  Water  Tube  Boiler 
180  lb.  pressure  insurance  al- 
lowance. 


SWITCH  ENGINE 

60  to  70  Tons 

Must  be  first-class  and  up-to-date.  Mail 
age,  pressure,  photo,  full  particulars  and 
cash  price. 


WE  BUY  FOR  CASH 

ELECTRIC  MOTORS 
ENGINE-GENERATORS 
ELECTRIC  SUPPLIES 
SAMUEL  FELDMAN 

214    C«>tr«    St..    N«w    Yark.    M.    Y. 
Canal    7ZS0 


BOILERS 

2— 300    H.P.     Wick-es    Vertical     Water 

Tube  Boilers  or  1—400  or  500  H.P. 

C.  W.  PRICHARD 

50  Church  St.  New  York.  N.  Y. 


Two  10  X  12  or  larger  D.  C, 
D.  D.,  and  swinger  steam  hoists 
without  boilers. 

Also  two  stiiif  leg  steel  derricks 
40  or  50'  mast,  50  or  60'  boom  and 
40  ton  capacity. 

MAI-I.OHY     MACHINERY    CO. 
322    Llsl't     St.,  Baltimore,    Md. 


Traveling  Crane 

5  ton,  with  alternating  current 
motors  and  span  of  40'.  Send 
particulars  to 


Wanted 


Steel  Sheet  Piling 

300  pes.   Lackawanna 
30-35  ft.  long 


Rounds,  Squares,  Hexagon* 

l"  to  2" — 3  ft.  and  over  in  length — not 
over  .25%  C  free  of  alloys. 

QUOTE  YOUR  BEST  PRICE 

M  J.  MARGULIES 

312    Uberty    Bid?..    PUUdtlpUa 

Bar  Stock,  Sheets,  Structural 
Shapes,  Plates,  Wire,  Rails, 
New  and  Relaying;  Railroad 
Equipment. 

MARKS-FISKE-ZEIGER  CO., 


»507   24th    St., 


Detroit,  Htcli. 


4"  TUBES 

Clean     Straight     Full     Length      Second 

Hand     Tubes     Wanted 
Delivery— New     York— Phila.— Norfolk 

E.  B.  LEAF  COMPANY 

Renl    Estate    Trust    Bldg. 

PHILADELPHIA,    PA. 


PIPE,  314"  to  12". 
TUBES,  31/4"  and  4",  in  good  con- 
dition. 

WE   A.VLM  ALWAYS  IM  THE  MASKBT 

Lally  Column  Co.  of  New  York 

334    e«lr*r    Mraat.    Brooklra,    W.    T. 


ii 


They  Give 
Us  A  Line 


on  new  equipment, 
processes,  etc.," 
writes  a  big  automo- 
bile company  in  re- 
gard to  the  advertis- 
ing pages  of  The 
Iron  Age. 

You  will  find  both 
the  editorial  and  ad- 
vertising pages  an 
up-to-date  text-book 
of  what  is  new  in  the 
metal  -  working  in- 
dustries. 

They  keep  you  in 
touch  with  new 
equipment,  new 
manufacturing 
methods,  market 
conditions,  reliable 
sources  of  supply, 
current  wage  rates, 
etc. 
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For  Satisfaction   in 

TOOLS,  DIES,  JIGS 

COME    TO    US. 

Our  siiop  is  excellently  equipped  to  do  your  wort 

AFFA    SPECIALTY    CO. 

34   Sonthbridse    St.,  ^Vorcester,   Mass 
We  Design  and  Build 

TOOLS -DIES 


SIMONS   &    SCHMADEKE    CO.,    Inc. 
61-53   VVyckoff  St.,        Brooklyn,    N.    Y. 


High-Grade  Tool-Room 
Work 

Jigs,  Fixtures,  Dies,  Gauges, 
Special  Machines 

"To  See  Our  Plant  Is  to  Use  Our 
Service" 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalog 

MEHL 
Machine  Tool  &  Die  Co. 

fSih      RoseUe,  N.  J.      f^if:*?; 

TOOLS— JIGS— FIXTURES 

What    Do   You   Need? 

The    quality    and    accuracy    of    our   work 
has  earned  many  friends  for  us. 
Try    our    service    on    the    above    and    on 
Model  Work,  General  Maichine  Production 
and   Manufacturing. 

GREBNSBURG  TOOL   &   MACHINE:    CO. 
Greensbnre,  Pa. 


Tools,  Jigs  and  Fixtures 

Dies  and  Metal  Stampings 

General    Machine    Production 

and   Manufacturing 

MEHUN  MFG.  CO. 

40S    PENN    AVE..    PITTSBURGH,    PA. 


We  specialize  in  designing  and 
building  Jigs,  Fixtures,  Tools  and 
Dies,  also  special  machinery.  You 
benefit  by  our  years  of  experience. 
A  trial  will  convince. 

THE  MIAMI  TOOL  &  DIE  CO. 

St.    Paul  and   Huffman  Sta.        Dajrton.  Obi* 


Let    Us    Be    Your    Factory 
We  can  do  your  job  complete 

TOOLS,  DIES,  STAMPINGS, 
TURNING  BRASS  AND  ALUMI- 
NUM CASTINGS,  GRINDING, 
POLISHING,  PLATING,  ENAM- 
ELING AND  ASSEMBLING. 

A  complete  outfit  at  your  serrice  on 
any  of  the  various  operations. 

Send  us  your  drawings,  blue  frmts  or 
samples  for  quotations. 

Douglas  &  Lomason  Co. 

5836  Lincoln  Ave. 
DETROIT.  MICH. 


BETTER   AND    CHEAPER 

We  can  make  better  Dies,  Tools,  Jigs 
and  Gauges  because  our  equipment  is 
complete  and  modern. 


GRAND    RAPIDS    DIE   &  TOOL   COMPANY 

113   Michigan  Ave.  N.  W. 

Grand    Rapids,   Mich. 

FORGING 

QUALITY  DIES       UPSETTING 

TRIMMING 

We  furnish  blocks,  saving  you  freight  charges 
and  time.  Seventeen  years'  experience  assures 
you  of  expert  workmanship;  low  overhead 
favorable  price.  Send  us  your  prints  for 
quotation. 

PENINSULAR  FORGING  DIE  &  TOOL  CO. 
3915   Riopelle  St.,    Detroit,  Mich. 


Dies,  Jigs,  Gauges,  Fixtures,  B 
&  S  Form  Tools,  and  Experi- 
mental Work. 

Send  us  Blue-prints  for  estimates. 

Tobin  Tool  &  Die  Co. 

Fond    du   Lac,   Wis. 

Dies  —  Tools  —  Stampings 

Take  your  problems  to  specialists.  Qual- 
ity considered,  our  central  location  and 
small  overhead  gives  you  the  advantage 
of  low  price. 

Write  for  estimate. 

APEX   TOOL   A.    STAMPING   CORP. 

11*  IT.  4tk  ttt.  liOataTlII*.  Kr- 


LIGHT  WEIGHT 

STAMPINGS 


toniatic    presses   or   eyelet    machini 
Bend  samples  or   blue  prints  tor 

R.    E.    PARKER    MFG.    CO, 
Readlne,    Mass. 


STAMPINGS 

"Gray"  Quality 

Drawing  and  Forming  in  Light 
Sheet  Metal 

PETER    GRAY    A    SONS,    INC. 
286  Third   Street         CambrldKe,   Mmas. 

WE  CAN  MAKE  IT! 


Our  work  Is  right— our  price  is  right. 

General      Machine     &      Manufacturiag 

Company 
544     Iranlstma     Avenue,     Brldfepert,     Casin 


BLANKING  AND  FORMING 
METAL  SPECL\LTIES 


THE  ANSONIA  NOVELTY  CO., 


BDSTAL  STAMPINGS 


DIES 

The  RobuiBon  Tool  Works,  Inc. 

■Waterbnry,   Conn.,   U.   S.   A. 


KIRBY 

Small   Metal  Stampings,    Blank- 
ing,   Forming    and    Assembling. 

The     Kirby     Manufacturing     Company 
Middletown,  Conn. 


Sheet  Metal  work  in  all  its  branches 

stamping  and  press  work  our  specialty. 

Electro     plating     and     hot     galvanizing; 

done  on  our  premises. 

Send      us     your     samples,      prints      or 

sketches. 

THE  NATIONAL  MARINE  LAMP  CO. 

Forestville,  Conn. 
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S5IALL  METAL  STAMPINGS 

\^TRE  FORMS 

ASSEMBLED  ARTICLES 

of 

BRASS— NICKEL  SILVER— BRONZE 
COPPER— ALUMINUM— STEEL 

Expert  tool  work  with  ample 
manufaeturing  facilities  in^5Ures 
ary  and  prompt  execution 


of  your  oixiers. 
A  trial  will  be 


mg. 


STAMPINGS 

Wire  Formings  and 

All  Kinds  of  Plating 

WATERBURY  BUCKLE  CO. 


HEAVY  PLATE 
PRESSURE 

and 

MACHINE 
WORK 

For  our  large  modern  plant  at  Tank- 
ers. Competent  Engineering  serricc 
to  help  you   in  your  problems. 

NEW  YORK 
ENGINEERING  CO. 


Stampings 

Facilities  above   the   average 
Write  us  for  quotations 

Great  Lakes  Pressed  Steel  Corp. 

1410  Niagara  St.  Buffalo,   N.  Y. 


STAMPINGS 

We  solicit  your  inquiry  for  Metal 
Stampings.  We  also  design  and  build 
Special  Machinery,  Tools,  Dies,  Jigs  and 
Fixtures. 


LARGE  corporation,  well 
equipped  to  manufacture 
metal  mechanical  atssemblies, 
solicits  correspondence  with  those 
having  need  of  such  a  connection. 

Any  articles  of  established  or  claimed 
merit,  within  the  range  of  the  advertiser's 
equipment,  which  is  large  and  comprehen- 
sive, will  be  sufficiently  of  interest  to  war- 
rant   correspondence. 

Address  all  replies  to: 

Manufacturing   Interest 

Box    U-782,  Iron   Age,  239   W.  39th  St. 
New    York    City 


High  Grade  Stampings 

Jigs    &    Dies  Brass    &    Nickel    Platin 

Wire    Forming  Spot    Welding 

Complete    Specialties     Manufactured 

We    Solicit    Your    Inquiries 

For   sale— 1500    lbs.    ferrules,    13/64"    x    Va 

G  G  G  METAL  STAMPING  CO. 

Warren,    Pa. 


STAMPINGS— DIES 

Let   us   manufacture  your 

SHEET  METAL  SPECIALTIES 

Send  us  your  samples  or  drawings  for  prices 

ACME  STAMPING  &  MFG.  CO. 

Corliss     &     Rudd     Sts.,     Pittsburgh.     Pa. 

ALL    KINDS 
STAMPINGS 

BLANKING    and   FORMING 
ASSEMBLING    W'ORK 

Lindsay  Chaplet  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Harrison   Bldg.  Philadelphia,   Pa. 


QUALITY 

Drop    Forging    &    Sheet    Metal    Dies 
Tools,  Jigs  &  Fixtures 

STAMPINGS 

Advanced    Methods  Immediata    Service 

PRESSED   METAL  CO. 

SPRINGDAL£,     PA.      (Pittsburgh     District) 

C  HEET  metal  work  of  every  de- 
'-'  scription  from  No.  30  gauge  to 
14"  thick,  boxes,  tanks,  pipes,  vege- 
table lockers,  ship  work,  special  form- 
ing and  stamping.  Prompt  deliveries. 
Large  capacity. 


Small  Metal  Stampings 

Blanking,  Forming 

and  Assembling 

Send  Blue   Print  or  Samples. 
Pennsylvania  Stamping  Co. 

York,   Penna. 


STAMPINGS 

.^n  excellently  equipped  sliop  specializing 
in  high  grade  products  is  at  your  dis- 
posal for  spinning,  stamping,  deep  draw- 
ing, polishing,  enameling,  tinning  and  die 
work.     In  aluminum  a  specialty. 


High  Grade  Stampings 
and  Drawings 

in   all   metals 

SPEQAL  DIE  WORKS 

The  Superior  Metal  Products  Compan 
EL^TIIA,    OHIO 

Light  Metal  STAMPINGS 

Up  to  J^  Inch 

We  Make  the  Dies 

The  Guarantee  Specialty  Mfg.  Co. 
5100  Superior  Ave.       Cleveland ,  Ohio 

STAMPINGS 

Steel  Brass  Aluminum 

Screw  Machine  Products 

V4"    to    3H-    Bar    Stock 

ZEIGLER     MAINUFACTURING     CO. 

Requests    uowr    inquiries. 
ALEXANDRIA,    IND. 

Stampings 

•Kr  have  access  to  a  large  supply  of  screen  wire 
cloth.      If  you  use  this  material   in  quantities  eoC 
t0  special  sizes  or  sliapes,    we  can  do  It. 
Write  us. 

Lyons  Machine  &  Stamping 
Works 

Lvons,     Iowa 


STAMPINGS 
DRAWN  WORK 

All  Metals — any  finish 
to  your  order 

Knowing  How  Since  '81 
Over  15  Acres  of  Floor  Space  Capacity 
Particulars       given       in 
our     advertisement     ap- 
pearing        in  Section 
No.      7      of      this      issue. 

BE  SURE  AND  READ  IT. 

Geuder,    Paeschke    &    Frey   Co 

Milwaukee,   Wis. 


Fabricated  sheet   metal   and  stamping* 
of  all  kinds 

Onr  facilities  are  better  than  the  arerafs  snd 
•BT  machinery  modem.  This  enables  us  to  qnots 
yoB  attractive  prices.  May  we  estimate  sa  ys«r 
regnlrementa? 

A.  B.  &  B.  Sheet  Metal  Works 
Milwaukee.  Wisconsin 
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:sM  A  C  H  I  N  E    W  O  R  K 
WO  PK-FO  U^  DRY   V 


VURK-^OU^DRY    WORK 
C  SCREW  MACHINE  WORK 


Rates-One  Inch  Space  H 
Rata  for  Shorter  Ron*  «*  < 


00  Per  Iiuertion  on  Yc 

Mmv  Space  FnrnUbod  eo  i 


tefliijytMJlJSlI 


ALL  ADVERTISEMENTS  ARE 
GROUPED  GEOGRAPHICALLY 


Screw  Machine  Products 

Diameters  up  to  i%'.     Large  bat- 
tery of  automatics  available. 
Ask  for  quotations. 
BROWN  BAG  HLLING 
MACHINE  CO. 

10  Main  St.,  Fitchburc,   Maa>. 


Screw  Machine  Products 

Capacity  up  to  3^4"  dia. 

Prompt  service.   Accurate  workmanship. 

PARKER  &  HARPER  MFG.  CO. 

Worcester,    Mass. 


SPECIALISTS  IN 

SCREW  MACHINE 
PRODUCTS 

WALTHAM  SCREW  CO. 

WALTHAM,  MASS. 


ACCURATE 
SCREW  MACHINE  PRODUCTS 

Through    the    bandllnjT   of   countless  different  de> 

■lens,    we    have    acquired    the    skill    necessary   to 

nake  screw  machine  products  that  flt, 

WtMt   do   you   need? 

Capacity    %    to   2y4    In. 

Commonwealth  Screw  Company 

25    Bartlett   St.  Worcester.   Mass. 


milled  from 
)ni  smallest 
diameter. 


•^  Of  all 


ji   ^  Also    complete    flnishin;? 

TtUtMltAyiAj?  facilities  —  Heat-Treat- 

//M*CfM'»t4^         jng      Grinding,     Plating, 
Polishing,    etc. 


HARTFORD  MACHINE  SCREW  CO. 
Hartford,  Conn. 


If  a  company  in  your 
line  has  found  a  better 
way  of  doing  a  thing, 
the  probabilities  are 
that  your  business 
paper  tells  about  it. 
To  keep  abreast  of  the 
times,  read  your  busi- 
ness paper  carefully 
each  week. 


Screw    Machine    Products 

up  to   i^'  diameter.    Light  metal 
stampings.     Brass  faucets. 

Clark,  Gidle,  Harmon 
Corp. 

1130  University  Ave.,  Rocbeatar,  M.  T. 

Screw  Machine  Products 

Capacity  up  to  4^4" 
Write  for  our  prices  on  collets  and  feed 
fingers.     All    machines. 


SCREW  SmaU 

MACHINE  ^tn'^r.^f: 

PRODUCTS  f^u<^'"" 

PENN    SCREW    &    MACHINE    WORKS 
708-12    Clierry   St.,   Phlladelpbla.   Pa. 


^r^1?17\\7       SEND    FOR 
»JV><AVlLyV        QUOTATION 

HEAT  TREATING— GRINDING 

Products 

THE  CINCINNATI  SCREW  CO. 
SOUTH  LOVBLAND.  OHIO 


SCREW  MACHINE  WORK 


I      Small     Quantities.        Elrc«Il«litl| 
1  Acme  Screw  Machines,   hsnd  ma 
es,   drill  presses  and  other  necessary  pcoduo 
TioQ  machinery. 

Let  us  fl^re  on  your  requirements. 

DOROIV  BROTHERS  BLECTRICAI.  CO. 
325  North  "B"  Street,  Hamilton,  Ohio 

Also   equipped    to  do    Nickel    Plating. 


Automatic  Screw  Work 

All    lands     Screw    Machine    and 
Drill   Press  Work  taken  on  con- 
tract. 
Also  heat-treating. 

BURGESS-NORTON  MFG.  CO. 
GENEVA,  ILL. 


MACHINE  WORK 


We  would  like  to  form  connections  with  a  few 
more  reliable  concerns  interested  la  harlnf 
tbelr  line  of  machinery  manufactured  on  con- 
tract basis.  Exceptional  adrantages  enable  ob 
to  render  the  best  of  serrlce  at  lowest  prices. 
Get  oor  quotations  and   references. 

Far  &  Scoff  DextcTy  Maine 


Radial 

Grinding 

Done 

Also  external 
and  internal 
grinding  done  to 
a  mighty  close 
tolerance; 
speedily,  eco- 
nomically, and 
promptly. 

Let  us  figure 
against  your 
costs. 


BRIGHTON  DISTRICT  OF  BPSTON  MASS 


General  Machine  Work 

Get    our    estimates    for    repairs    or    the 
building  of  new  machines. 
Our  shop  has  forty  thousand  square  feet 
of    floor    space    with    machinery    for   all 
kinds  of  work. 

BLAKE  PUMP  COMPANY 

Fitchburg.   Mass. 
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MACHEVE  WORK 

WANTED  FOR 

Planers  24"  to  42"  by  12  feet. 
Milling  Machines  in  variety. 
Lathes  up  to  20"  swing  by  6  feet. 
P.  &  J.  Bar  and  Chuck  Machines. 
Screw  Machine  Products. 
Drills,    Upright,    Radial    and    Sensitive. 
Gear  Cutters,    etc.,    etc. 
Gray    Iron    Castings    by    Automatic    Ma- 
chines and  Floor  Work. 
Pattern  Shop.     Eixperts  on  Tool  Work. 


Address:     P.  O.    Box  L,   Franklin.   Mass. 

SPECIAL      MACHINERY 
MACHINE   WORK 

We  are  equipped  to  handle  your 
Small,  Medium  and  Medium 
Large  Machine  Work  and  to 
undertake  the  design  and  devel- 
opment of  special  purpose  ma- 
chinery. Send  blueprints  for 
estimates. 

THE  HARTFORD 
SPECIAL  aiACHINERY  CO. 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 


Sp>ecial  Machinery 

Tools,     Dies,     Metal    Stampings 
General  Machine  Work 

Cortland  Machine  &  Tool  Works 

CorUand,  N.  Y. 


BUILDERS  OF 

MACHINERY 

on  Contract 

Swe«t  &  Doyle  Foundry  &  Machine  Co. 
Troy    (Green   Island),   N.   Y. 


HEAVY  MACHINE  WORK 

Special  Machinery  Built  to  Order 

Send  us  your  blueprints. 

S.  S.  HEPWORTH  CO. 

342   East  92nd  St.,   N.  Y. 


Special  Machine  Work 


We  are  well  equipped  for  all  eperial 
work ;  Diir  Bfaop  contains  among  others  Boring 
Mills,  Mining  Machines,  Grinders,  Gear  Hohbers, 
Tnrret  and  Engine  Lathes,  etc.  Let  na  estimate 
oa  joor  work. 


Machine  Work 

We  offer  the  facilities  of  a 
large  Machine  shop  to- 
gether with  the  services  of 
an  efficient  organization 
for  production  on  large 
or  small  scale. 

Consolidated  Sliipbuilding 
Corporation 
Morris  Heights 
New  York  City 


SPECIAL 
MACHINERY    WORK 


Gray  Iron  Casting 

and 

Wood  Patterns 

casting  up   to  4  torn 

Sheet  Metal  Work 

Tanks,   stacks,  penstockst  smoke 
breeching,    etc. 

Structural  Steel 

Plain    and    fabricated  Large    stock 

The  Utica  Steam  Engine  and 
Boiler  Works 
uncA,  N.  Y. 


CAM   CUTTING 


rrTTiNr, 

THE  GARVIN  MACHINE  CO. 

Spring   and  Varick  Streets 
New  York  City 


Reliable  Machine  Work 


Lathes  66" 

CASTINGS 

Qrar    Iron,    Bras 


HIGH  QUALITY 
MACHINE  WORK 

In  the  Smaller  Sizes 

One  of  America's  larg- 
est and  most  favorably 
known  manufacturer* 
of  precision  machinery 
is  in  a  position  to  han- 
dle machine  work  that 
requires  special  accu- 
racy and  a  knowledge 
and  experience  of  what 
is  best  in  machine  shop 
practice. 

Let  us  have  your  in- 
quiries. 

We  Can  Do  It  Better 


MACHINE  WORK 

PATTERN  WORK 

FOUNDRY  FACILITIES 

SPECIAL  MACHINERY 

BUILT  TO  ORDER 

MUNSON  MILL  MACHINERY  CO.,  Inc. 
Vae*.  N.  Y. 


SPECIAL  MACHINERY 

BUILT  TO  ORDER 

Wc  hare  splendid  facilities  for  prodndnj  ifntal 
machinery  of  all  kinds,  and  are  prepared  t* 
guarantee  satisfaction,  both  as  regards  warh- 
manahip  and  price.  We  have  fonndrj  fuUltlw 
and  an  np-to-date  machlna  shop.  Bend  M  Maa- 
prlnts  and  glTs  na  an  opportunity  ta  qoeta  ytn 
price.      We  can   sara  yoa  money. 

LAMBERT   A  TODD  IHACHDrB   OO. 
Oftmden,  N.  J. 


Gears  and  Gear  Cutting 

spur,     bevel,     spiral,     internal,     worms, 

wormwheels,     sprockets     and     specials 

QUANTITY    MANUFACTURING     OF 

ANY  METAL  SPECL\LTY 

Nilson-Miller  Corporation 

1300-6    Hudson    St.,    Hoboken,    N.    J. 


M-C 
GEARS 


BINGHAMTOlf 
POCNDRT    A    MACHINE    CO.,    IJTO. 
BlnvhamtoB,  IT.  T. 


Meisselbach-Catucc!  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc. 

51   Stanton  Street 

Near  Frelinshuysen  Ave.  Newark,   N. 
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AC  NINE    WORK 
DRK-f  OUNDRY   WO^^ 
SCREW  MACHINE  WOF 


THROPF 
QUALITY  WORK 

We  offer  you  the  services  of  a 
completely  equipped  machine 
shop,  forge  shop  and  grey  iron 
foundry. 

We  also  place  at  your  service 
our  experience  and  knowledge 
gained  during  forty-five  years' 
continuous  operation. 
We  are  in  a  position  to  handle 
grey  iron  castings  up  to  tern  tons 
each  and  all  kinds  of  machine 
work,  including  machines  for 
special  purposes  and  for  the 
rubber  industry. 

You  can  save  money  by  hav- 
ing   us    quote    you    prices. 

The  John  E.  Thropp's  Sons  Co. 

Trenton,   N.  J. 


HEAVY 
MACHINE  WORK 

SPECIAL     MACHINERY 
CONTRACT  WORK 

E$tablUhed  18M 

STEELE  &  CONDICT,  Inc. 

Manufacturing  Engineers 
JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J, 


LET  OUR  FACTORY 
BE  YOUR  FACTORY 

for  manufacturing  your  SPECIALS, 
particularly  in  the  line  of  SPECIAL 
MACHINES  and  PARTS,  STEAM, 
GAS  or  HOT-WATER  DEVICES, 
VALVES,  CARBURETORS,  or  any 
product  in  manufacturing  in  which 
brass,  iron  or  steel,  cast  or  rolled,  is 
required.  Estimates  given  from  sam- 
ples or  blueprints,  preferably  both. 

EstabUshed  1894 

Spindler  &  Deringer 

CoUrate  and  Mercer  Sts.,  Jeraar  Cltr,  N.  J. 


Machine    Work    Wanted 

Our  shop  la  youra  for  madiuin  and  haavy 
machine  work,  diea,  moulda,  clay  tnming 
devices,  and  pottery  machinery:  accurate 
work   and  prompt  aervlca. 

CHAS.   H.    REED    &   SON 

Atlanllc  ud  Hobart  Araa.       Tnntaa.  N.  J. 


AUCHINE  WORK 


U>  hay*  : 

PORTKR      MACHIKB      COMPACT, 
H3-llfS   IMymooth   Street 
Jersey   city,    K.    J. 

10  minute,   from    lower   New    Ink. 
Telephone  number  Monliomery  M*. 


MACHINE  BUILDER6 

Send  us  your  order  for  any  type  ma- 
chinery, we'll  build  it  the  way  you  would 
yourself. 

Maka  our  plant  yours.     WHte  for  estimates. 
THE  ALLEN  IRON  &  STEEL  CO. 

Third,    Yenango   &  Sedgley   Ave.,    Phil.,    Pa. 


STEEL  PARTS 

of  all  kinds 

Especially   those  which   are   hardened 

and  groand. 

A.   B.   LANDIS  &  SONS 

Qiestnut  Hill,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


MACHINE  WORK 

We  hare  a  completely  equipped  plant  for 
manufacturing:  part*  of  all  kinds. 
Mail  blue-prints  for  quotations. 

Genera]  Machine  Works 

York.  p.. 

LOW  PRICES 

We   have  a  reputation  for  low  priced  and   high 
grade 

MACHINE  WORK   AND 

SPECIAL   MACHINERY    OR    PARTS 

Send  blue  print* 

for    estimatlns 

DIETZ  MACHINE  WORKS 

126^8  FONTAIN  ST.  PHILADELPHIA 


Special   Machinery 

BVIUr  TO  TOUB  ORDHB 

GEAR  CUTTING 

Immediate  DellTery — Low  Prlcei 

Ltt  <w  4«of«  you. 

The  Earle  Gear  &   Machine   Co. 

Flinadelphla.  Pa. 

Contract  Work 

Parts  and  Special  Machin- 
ery.    Accuracy  guaranteed. 


MACHINE  PARTS 

Quality  work  at  reasonable  prices.  Send  na 
Samples  or  blue  prints.  Our  low  overhead 
is   passed  along  to  you. 

POWELL  MFG.  CO. 

Hanover  and  Wells  Sts.  Baltimore,  Md. 

ALBO  SpkM  UacMnerv  and  Boreu  UaoMns  FteiwiU 


Speaking   of 
Contracts 


Don't  lose  that  machine 
building  or  manufacturing 
contract  just  because  your 
factory  isn't  fully  equipped 
to  make  some  of  the  neces- 
sary parts,  or  even  to  build 
the  entire  job. 

Why  not  bring  your  prob- 
lem to  the  Wilmington  Shops. 
Here  we  have  a  force  of  ex- 
perienced w^orkmen,  capable 
supervision  necessary  to  as- 
sure absolute  satisfaction, 
and  an  unusually  complete 
plant  for  unusual  jobs.  All 
of  these  are  at  your  disposal. 

Can  we  serve  you  ? 

"mTpoNT" 
engineering: 

^OMPANY^ 
Wilmington  Shops 

Wilmington,  Delaware 


Planer  Work  Wanted 
LOW  PRICES 

We  give  prompt  deliveries  and  first  class 
workmanship  on  any  kind  and  quantity 
of  planer  work.  To  keep  our  surplus 
planer  equipment  busy,  we  can  afford  to 
do  such  work  for  you  at  little  more  than 
labor  cost.  Send  specifications  and  get 
our  low  quotations. 

DepL   A 

THE  TRIUMPH  ELECTRIC  CO. 

Cincinnati,   O. 


MACHINE  WORK 
FOR  LARGE  TOOLS 

Our  tquipirwnf  intluits: 
One  6'  3t  «'  T  ac  Planer 
One  3'  31  12'  open  side  pluer 
One    ('    vertical    boring  mill 
One  !•'  vertical  boring  ndl 
Lathes  «p  to  4J"  nring 
One  17'  (bsper 

One  )*  X   12*  Ingersoll  mJINng  MMhine 
One  GkaMB  gear  cutter  and  maalter  tools 
Send   us   yoor   inquiries   for   work   adapted    to 
tkM(  «Mdb;  w*  taa  bnOd  and  auemblc  coi^>leML 
Exoelent   foundry   comiceliaiM  also. 

Dayton  Globe  Iron  Works 

Dayton,   Ohio 
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We  are  equipped  for 

HEAVY  MACHINE  WORK 

Accurate  Work  Good  Deliveries 

Send    U3   your   blue    prints 

THE  MASSILLON  FOUNDRY  & 
MACHINE  CO. 

Box   575,   Massillon,    Ohio 


Special  Machinery 

Foundry — Machine — Structural  Shops 
Control  Complete  Manufacture 

The  BURR  COMPAJVY 

Champaign,    111. 


Complete   Machines   or 
Parts  Manufactured 

JIgrs— Fixtures— Tools— Pattern* 

Designed  and  Bnllt 


Let  Us  Build  Your 
Machines  and  Parts 


sperimental.  as  well 


SentZ   dravnngs   for  quotation. 

REICHEL    &    DREWS 
454  N.   Asbland   Ave.,         Cliicoso 


"The  Largest  Con- 
tract Machine  Shop 
in  the  Northwest" 

Completely  equipped  for  large  or 
limited  production  and  real  ser- 
vice. 

We  have  specialized  in  contract 
work  for  over  twenty  years.  The 
following  is  only  a  small  part  of 
our  work: 

AUTOMOTIVE   PARTS 
OIL  BURNING  EQUIPMENT 

SMALL  MACmNERY 
PISTON  AND  GEAR  PUMPS 

SCREW  MACfflNE  WORK 

UGHT  METAL  STAMPINGS 

DESIGNING  AND   DEVELOPMENT 

MILWAUKEE 

Metal   Working  Company 

382  to  388  Clinton  St. 
MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 


Strictly  -M'.Urn  Manula-turiii-  I'lant 
solicits  inquiries  _iroin  reliable  parties 
desirous  of  securing  permanent  source 
of  supply  of  Special  Metal  Working  Ma- 
cfiines  or  Machined  Parts  in  quantity. 
No  job  too  small  or  large  to  receive  our 
best  attention. 


High  Grade  Machine  Work 
Of  All  Kinds 

Good   workmanship,   prices  reasonable. 
Let  me  estimate  on  your  work. 

HUGH   MATHEWS 

5th  &   Washinston  Sts,   Kansas   City,   Mo. 


MSfiiis 


ALL  ADVERTISEMENTS  ARE 
GROUPED  GEOGRAPHICALLY 


Brass  and  Bronze  Castings 

We  are  also  full.v  equipped  to  do  machine  work 
of  all  kinds.  Polishing  and  Nickel  Plating. 
Valves.  Cocks  and  Plumbers'  Brass  Goods  a 
Specialty. 

Send   blueprint   or   sample   for  estimate. 

EXETER  BRASS  WORKS 

Exeter  New    Hampshire 


GRAY  IRON 

CASTINGS 

MACHINE  WORK 

F.  R.   Patch  Manufacturins  Company 
Rntland,  Vermont 


PRANKLIN    HAOHINK    OO. 

Bngrlneers— Founders— Maohlnista 

ProTldenoe,  R.   I. 

Gray  Iron  Osstlngs 
Harris-Corliss  Englaes 
Ball    Winding   Macbtnaa 
Shoe  Lace  Tipping  Machlnss 
Wool  and   Tarn   BaUng  PrauM 
Speelal  Machinery  of  all  kinds 

Eastern  EepresentatlTe  (or 

Cleveland    Worm    Gears 

And  Worm   Gear    Rednotion    Units 


DO    YOU    USE 

GREY    IRON,    BRASS    OR    BRONZE 

CASTINGS 


THE  TURNER  &  SEYMOUR  MFG.  CO. 

Torrlngton,    Connecticut 


The  Standard  Machinery  Co., 
Mystic,  Conn.,  is  open  for 
work  on  Contract.  Has  own 
Foundry  for  Iron  and  Braas 
Castings,  and  fully  equipped 
Machine  Shop. 


Machinery  Castings 

Grey  Iron 

We  make  a  specialty  or  fine  maehlneiT  ci 
Including  oylinder  and  similar  castlncs  to 
line  motors. 


Pattern,  Foundry  and 
Machine  Work 

Gray  iron  castings  up  to  4  tons.  Ma- 
chine and  pattern  work  from  blue-prints 
or  samples.  We  put  the  experience  of 
35  years  into  our  work. 

Specialists  on  pulley  castings,  pulleys 
and  hangers. 

Metropolitan  rail  and  boat  connections. 

NAYLOR  BROS. 

Peekskill,  N.   Y. 
New  York  Office:  95  Liberty  St. 


'EVERLASTING  METALS" 

are  Just  that. 


Hayes  Brass  Foundry,   Inc. 

Syracuse,  New  Yoric 

Gray  Iron  Castings 


with    our 


Ktensive   machine   shoi>s 

to   do    a    great    variety 

Our     prices    are    re 

will  be  filled  promptly. 


A.  L.  S  WETT  IRON  WORKS 

Medina,    N.   Y. 

Gray  Iron  Castings 

Pattern  Work         Machine  Work 

We    make    gray    iron    castings    up    to 

40,000  pounds  each 

Modern   Shop  and  Equipment 

Baker  Manufacturing  Corporation 

Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 


GRAY    IRON 

Brass,  Bronze  and  Alumintim 

CASTINGS 

Pattern  and  Madiine  Shops 

BOUVAR  FOUNDRY  CO. 
Bolirar,   N.   Y. 


Soft  Gray  Iron  Castings 

CHARCOAI.  MIXTURE.  FREE  MACHINING 

BRASS  AND  BRONZE 

MACHINE    OR   HAND   MOULDED 

SAND    BLASTED    OR    TUMBLED 

PRICES  RIGHT    +   SERVICE  RIGHT 

SATISFACTION    GUARANTEED 

GLENS    FALLS    MACHINE    WORKS 
GLENS  FAT.T.S.  N.  Y. 
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OMATIC  SCR 


High   Grade 

GREY  IRON 
CASTINGS 

1  lb.  to  10  tons 

ENGINEERS 
MACHINISTS 

HOWARD  IRON  WORKS 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

EatabUshed    1847 

Buffalo  Bronze  Die  Cast 
Corporation 

100  Arthur  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

SPECIALISTS    IN 

Alnmlnam    Bronze    Die    Castlnga, 

Oljilled   Tin    Bronze    Castings, 

Brass    and    AInmlnnm    Castings 

Castings  and  Machine  Work 

Gray  Iron.  Brass  and  Aluminum  Oastlngi.  also 
hMvy  and  light  machine  work,  with  a  good 
equipment  for  both.  Reasonabic  prices  and 
prompt  deliveries.  Plrst-class  worlimanBhlp. 
Write  us. 

McKim  Foundry  &  Machine  Co. 

LocUport,   71.   Y. 

FOUNDERS  —  ENGINEERS 
MACfflNISTS 

We  have  been  makine  castings  and  doing  general 
machine  work  for  OTer  40  years.  We  al»o  make 
■peclal  machinery.  Our  facilities  and  experience 
foalify  ua  to  handle  your  work  with  complete 
aatlsfactlon. 

COOPER       BROTHERS 
Cortland New  York 

ESTIMATES  FROM  BLUE  PRINTS  ON 

Gray  Iron  Castings 

FROM    1    LB.    TO    20,000    LBS.    EA. 

Rough  or  Machined 

The    Straight    Lino    En^a    Co,    I»e. 
SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 

Brass,  Bronze  and  Aluminum  Castings 
Machining  and  Finishing 


Equipped   for  quantity   procluc 
We   can  furnish  the  dnishcd  : 


n   non-ferrous 
cheaiwr  than 


Rate>-One  hcb  Space  $400  Per  Insertion  oaYeid^BaKii 

R«to  fa  ShortBT  Rm.  or  Oth^  Sp«»  ForaUbcd  on  Lqimt, 


GRAY  IROiN 
CASTINGS 

With     Patterns     for     Quantity     Orders 
Rigged    Work    a    Specialty 

Richey,  Browne  &  Donald,  Inc. 

2101    Flushing  Ave.   Maspelh   (L.   1.),  N.   Y. 


Gray  Iron   Castings 

We  make  'em — and  we  know 
how.     Try  us! 

Also  the  following: 

Steel  Stacks 

Machine  Work 

Plate  and  Sheet  Work 

Osborn  Machine  Co. 

DuBois,  Pa. 

Gray  Iron  Castings 

Inquiries  for  Prices 

Appreciated  and  promptly 

answered 

LAURELTON  FOUNDRY   CO. 

Laurelton,   Pa. 

Small  Soft  Gray  Iron 
Castings 

In  production  quantities,  for  machining. 
General  Class  Electrical  Instruments, 
Textile  Machinery,  Automobile  Parts 
Toys,  etc. 

KLINE  HARDWARE  CO. 
Allentown.  Pa. 

Light  and   Medium  Weight 

Grey  Iron  Castings 

Moulding  Machines  for  duplicate  work 

DAUGHERTY  FOUNDRY  CO. 
3d    *    Cedar    Streets,   Allentown,   Pa. 

GRAY  IRON 
CASTINGS 

UP  TO    VA  TONS 
PROMPT    SERVICE 

Bend  blueprlnti  for  reasonable  price: 

Penn    Foundry   &   Mannfactnrlnr   Oo. 

Reading,  Pa. 


Gray  Iron  Castings 

Patterns 

Special  Machinery 

BARNHART-DAVIS    CO. 


WARREN,  PA. 


Castings— Graylron 

Light  and  Medium  Section 
1  to  1000  lbs. 

Equipped  with  Modern  Power  Moulding 
Machines    for   Quantity    Production. 

PATTERNS— WOOD  OR  METAL 
Single,   gated   or   plated   for   production. 

Light    Machine    Work 

The  Columbiana  Foundry  Co. 

3100    Walnut   St.  McKeeaport,    Pa. 


GRAY   IRON   CASTINGS 

for   those   firms  who  want  quality  work 
on  a  quantity  basis.    Machine  work. 

EPHRATA  MFC  CO.,        EphraU,  Pa. 

Metropolitan    Representatives : 

Lough  Brothers 

90    West    St..    New    York 


Castings 


Our    Specialties — Gray    Iro 

Superior    qoality,    machine    or    hand    moulded. 
Band  blasted,   pickled  or   tumbled.      On   good  torn- 
na£e  we  will  make  special   monlding 
that   will   warrant   you   the   best   pri( 
efllclent  seryice.      Patterns  made  of  ■ 


NORTH  WALES  MACHINE  CO., 


THE  COCHRANE 
BRASS  FOUNDRY 

Brass,  Bronze,  Copper  and  Aluminum 
Castings  and  Bronze  Memorial 
Tablets. 

York,  Pa. 


Gray  Iron  Castings 

of   All   Descriptions 

Also  Brass,  Bronz. 
and    Metal    Patte 

Berks  Foundry  &  Mannfactnrinc  Co. 

Foundries  Offiop 

Hamburg;,  Pa.  Berks,  Pa. 


Wm.  Adams  Foundry  Co.,  Inc. 

960-970  North  Ninth  St.,  Philadelphia 

Iron  Castings  of  all  kinds   up  to  3000  lbs.  each 

A  few  of  our  specialties  are: 

Builders'    Cast    Iron    Works — Drainage    Castings 

Flanges  and   Fittings 

Special   Castings  to   Order 

Machine   and    Pattern    Work 


Brass,  Bronze  or 

CASTINGS 

Send  Sample  or  Blueprint 

Oor  reputation  la  founded  on  qnallty  and  Mrrlc*. 

LEBANON  BRASS  WORKS 

LEBANON,  PA. 
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Certified  Malleable 
Grey  Iron  —  Brass  —  Aluminum 

CASTINGS 

Pattern      and      Machine      Shops 

LANCASTER   FOUNDRY   CO. 

Lancaster,  Pa. 

Engineers        Machinists 

Founders 
CASTINGS 

CHEMICAL 

SEMI  STEEL 

ACID  RESISTING 

HEAT  RESISTING 

GREY  IRON 

CONVERTED  STEEL 

Heavy  Machinery 

Blast  Furnace  Equipment 

Steel  Plant  Equipment 

We   (olicit   your   inquirie* 

PULASKI 

Foundry   &   Manufactunng 

Corporation 

Works:  Pulaski,  Virginia 


THE  ADAMSON 
MACfflNE    CO. 

Engineers^  Machinists 
Iron  and  Steel  Founders 

Rolling  Mill  Machinery, 
Blast  Furnace  Castings  and 
Machine  Work,  Reduction 
Gear  Drives,  Shafting,  Bear- 
ings, etc.  Your  inquiries  are 
solicited. 

THE  ADAMSON 
MACHINE    CO. 

Akron,     Ohio 


,^^ 


Small  Soft 
Gray  Iron  Castings 

In  production  quantities  for  niailiining.  Our 
Specialties:  Brake  Shoes  for  Fords  and  Stove 
Urates  in  carload  shipments. 

Inquiries  appreciated  and  promptly  answered. 
The    Butler    Foundry,     Butler,     Ohio 


Aluninum    Castings    of    Quality 

Guaranteed  Match-plates  to  your  speci- 
fications. Prompt  attention  given  en- 
quiries. 

Springfield  Alum.   Plate  & 
Castings  Co. 
Springfield,    O. 


Grey  Iron   Castings 

Light  and  Medium.  Welding  Rods. 
Grey  Iron  Heat  Treated.  Specializ- 
ing in  Automobile  Work. 

Gale  Manufacturing  Co. 

Albion,   Mich. 


Gray  Irou 

Brass,  Bronze  and  Aluminum 

Castings 

Well  Equipped  Machine  Shop 

Nekoosa  Iron  Works 

Nekoosa,  Wis. 

Eastern 
Manufacturers 

Would  Undoubtedly 

Find  It  Advantageous 

To  Have 

CASTINGS, 
MACHINE  and 
STRUCTURAL 
WORK 

Made  in  Minneapolis, 
Minn.,  For  That  Part  of 
Their  Product  That  Is 
Marketed  in  the  Middle 
and  Western  States 

MINNEAPOLIS  STEEL 
AND  MACHINERY  CO. 


Gray  Iron  Castings 

of  the  Highest  Quality. 

Estimates  from  blue  print  gladly 

furnished. 

Kentucky  Wagon  Mfg.  Co. 

•     Louisville,  Ky. 


SINCE  1834 

We    have    been    serving    folks — serving 
them  right. 

Having  an  up-to-date  foundry  and  ma- 
chine shop,  we  can  handle  quanthy  pro- 
duction of  high  quality  in 

Gray  Iron  Castings 

from  one  pound  to  three  tons.    Try  us — 
You'll  be  satisfied. 

Stedman's  Foundry  and 
Machine  Works 

Aurora.  INDIANA 


HEAVY  CASTINGS 
Large  Machine  and 
Steel    Plate    Work 

MURRAY  IRON  WORKS  CO.  (inc.  um 

BURLINGTON.    IOWA 


GRAY   IRON 

CASTINGS 

Any  Size  or  Shape 
Up  to  50  Tons 

Try  us  on  a  difficult  casting 
.iob,  we  will  prove  that  we 
have  the  skill  and  the  equip- 
ment necessary  to  handle 
your  work  with  dispatch  in 
the  way  you  expect  it  to  be 
done. 

Send  blueprints  for  our  esti- 
mate. 

See  our  advertisement  in  the 
display  section  the  first  issue 
of  each  month. 
Our  eMpping  facilitiee  are  excellent. 
We  cun  give  i/tm  real  delivery  any- 
where   eaM  of    the  Rocky   Mountains. 

Chemical  Engineering  and 
Foundry  Company 


ilurt  EnElneerlng  Corp. 
«st  4  5th  St.,  New  Tork  City 
District    Sajes    Bepresentatlvo: 
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M  AC  H:|  N  L  WO  R  K 
R^SSWORK-FOL^DRY  V\ 
TOMATIC  SCREW  MACHINE  \ 


High  Grade  Gray  Iron 
Castings 

Send    drawings    or    aamples   for 
quotations 

Mascot  Stove  Mfg.  Co. 

Chattanooga.    Tenn. 


©iGEP3©S 


ALL  ADVERTISEMENTS  ARE 
GROUPED  GEOGRAPHICALLY 


I 


UGHT   DROP   FORGINGS 

BRASS— COPPER-^TEEL 

Rough  or  Machined 

Automobile   Work  Especially. 

THE   EUREKA  COMPANY 

North     KHit.    Pn. 

Quality     HAMMERED     STEEL 
FORGINGS 

Axles.    Billets,    Cranks,   Crusher   Shafts, 


DROP  FORGINGS 

of  the  Highest  Quality. 
Estimates  from  Blue  Print  Gladly 

Furnished. 
Kentucky    Wagon    Mfg.    Co. 

Louisville,  Ky. 


ALL  ADVERTISEMENTS  ARE 
GROUPED  GEOGRAPHICAIiY 


WOOD  PATTERNS  METAL 
MATCH    PLATES 

PATTERN    AXD    ENGINEERING    CO. 
120  W.  Willow  S«.,  Williamsiiort,  Pa. 

We   design  special   machinery. 

Send    us   your   Blue    Prints   or    Broken    Castings. 

None  too  small.  None   too  large. 

Phone  Williamsport  16-lS-R 


Time  spent  in  reading 
the  business  paper  of 
your  industry  is  time 
well  spent. 


Electric  Welded  Tanks 

of  all  shapes  and  sizes 
Sheet  iron  Work  of  All  Descriptions 

Mai/   we    estimate    on    your   requtremevt.tr 
HOLMES    IRON    CXJMPANY 

Rl!TI,.\ND,    VERMONT 


We  Can  Please  You 


TKe  type  of  work 
leased    many.       Let 


take 


yoi! 


Butt  and  Spot  Welding 
TAYLOR-HALL    WELDING 
CORPORATION 

WORCESTER  My 


PLATE    and    SHEET 
METAL  WORK 


BECKLEY  PERFORATING  CO. 

Nortk  Avenue  Garwood,  N.  J. 

FABRICATED 
STEEL  PRODUCTS 

We  can  save  you  money  on  fabricated 
steel  products.  Our  Company  has  pur- 
chased the  Milmine  plant  in  Toledo  for 
the  manufacture  of  Hodges  Adjustable 
Shores  and  have  capacity  for  a  large 
amount  of  fabrication.  Send  us  your 
specifications.  We'll  send  you  a  price 
that  will  secure  the  order. 

THE  BUILDING  PRODUCTS  CO. 
Toledo,    Ohio 


GALVANIZING 

Hot-Dip 

Structural  Tank  Plates 

Castings 

Facilities    for    Handling    Carload    Lots 

Members  Up  to  45-Ft.  Lengths 
STEEL  TOWERS  FABRICATING 

QUICKER  SERVICE — LOWER  COSTS 

Write  for  Prices 

INTERNATIONAL  DERRICK 
AND  EQUIPMENT  CO. 

Columbus,  Ohio 


WELDING 


rtk'Ulurly  well  iMiuippird  to  handle  coni- 
;ldlntf  und  brsKiuK  of  all  metals — ex- 
—Job    lotH.    etc.      AIko   macbinlnc   and 


wppolalty  prodiicti 


Sell  your 

Second-hand 

Machinery 

through  the 

Clearing 

House  Section 

of  The 

Iron  Age 
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December  27,  1923 


AUCTION 
SALE 

MODERN  STEEL 

CASTING  PLANT 

and 

MACHINE  SHOP 

Ready  to  Operate 

Located  at  Green  Island 

Troy,  N.  Y. 

Sale  January  24,   1924.  at  2  P.M.,  at  the  plant. 
Property  sold  in  parcels  or  all  together. 
Parcel  No.  1  consists  of  real  estate.  leases,  track- 
age   rights,    option   for   additional   lands  and 
buildings,  and  to  include  crane  and  tools  con- 
nected therewith,  heating  apparatus,  electric 
wiring  and  ftstures  and  plumbing. 
Parcel  No.  2  consists  of  all  other  property  on  the 
plant,  which  fnclndes  the  following  Items; 
Foundry 
Fallj  equipped,  including  three  Electric  Melt- 
ing:    Fnrnaces,    sand    blast,    annealing 


With 


Hacliine   Shop 

i-to-date  individual  motor  driven  machines, 
number,  including: 


Rendy  Lnthea 
Mllirankee  Milling  Machines 
Cincinnati  Grinders 
Warner  &  STvasey  Turret  loathes 
Blanchard  Snrface  Grinder 
Hendy      Shapers,      Drill      Presses, 
Tool  and  Cntter  Grinders,  etc. 
Heat  Treating 
Department   consisting    of    twelve   gas   flred    fur- 
naces   for    general    heat    treating    and    high 
speed  tool  work. 

Materials 
A  large  quantity  of  raw  materials. 
Laboratories 


Rihie  tensile  test 
capacity,  Brlneli 
ing  machine,  etc. 

Office 
C3ompletely  furaiehed  in  every  detail,  well  lighted 

and  heated. 
Parcel  No.  3  consists  of  patents,  applications  for 
patents    in    the   United    States    and    foreign 
countries  relative  to  the  production  of  high 
speed   steel,   directly   from    the   molten   alloy 
l^  casting  in  the  general  form  for  use  with- 
out the  preliminary  casting  in  the  ingot  and 
forging  to  form. 
Parcel    No.    4    shall    consist   of   all   the  property 
above. 
The  property  shall  be  sold  first  in  separate  par- 
eels  1,   2  and  3,  and   then  as  a  unit  under  Par- 
cel  4.    and   whichever   produces   the   largest  sum 
will  be  accepted,  subject  to  approval  of  the  Court. 
Further  details  furnished  on   request. 

Shipping:  Facilities 
D.  &  H.  ;  N,  T.  O.  R.H.  ;  Hudson  River. 

Open  to.  at  any  time. 

Tlios.  O'Connor 

WATERFORD,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE 

Forging     Plant,     Pittsburgh     District 

Account  death  of  principal.  Fully  equipped ; 
capacity  300  tons  monthly.  Present  stockholders 
will  retain  Interest  or  retire.  Will  consolidate 
and  take  stock  in  payment.  5  acres  land.  Forg- 
ing billets  for   sale. 

ADDRESS    BOX    A-643 
oara  The  Iron  Affe,  Park  Bldg.,   Pittsbargta,  Pa. 


Receiver's  Sale 


Of  Fully  Equipped 
Modern  Steel  Foundry 

Entire  plant  of  the  Hercules  Steel  Casting 
Company.  Covering  2^  acres.  Compris- 
ing five  buildings  and  two  sheds,  includ- 
ing foundry,  laboratory,  office,  pattern 
shop,  storage,  sand  shed,  scrap  heap, 
sand  blast  room,  grab  buckets,  core 
ovens,  steel  and  wood  flasks,  ladles,  air 
hammers,  welding  torches,  scales,  shovels, 
complete  foundry  equipment.  Also  $5,000 
worth  of  rasT  material. 
Spur  track  and  close  railroad  connections. 
Accessible  to  Great  Lakes  traffic  through 
Kinnickinnic  River.  Capacity  300  tons 
finished  castings  per  month.  Von  Bauer 
Ten  Ton  Tilting  Electric  Furnace,  Gas 
fired  annealing  furnace  with  Brown  2000° 
pyrometer.  Two  P.  &  H.  Ten  Ton  Four- 
Motor  Type  HH  electric  traveling  cranes 
with  Three  Ton  Auxiliaries.  All  equip- 
ment less  than  3  years  old.  Could  be  put 
in  operation  with  few  minor  repairs. 
Appraised  last  year  at  $260,000. 
Bids  close  5:00  P.  M.  Monday,  J.anuary 
21,  1924.     For  further  information  address 

E.  L.  CULLEN,  Receiver 

871    Robinson    Avenue 
Milwaukee,   Wis. 


For  Sale 

Foundry,  Machine  Shop  and  Plate 
Shop  in  Eastern  Pennsylvania. 
Lehigh  Valley  and  D.,  L.  &  W. 
R.  R.  sidings.  Will  consider  con- 
solidation with  up-to-date  concern. 
Desire  to  deal  direct  with  persons 
interested.  Appointment  can  be  at 
New  York  City. 


FOR    SALE 

FOUNDRY,    FORMERLY    USED    FOR 

STOVE    MANUFACTURING 

fully  equipped  for  licht  and  medium  work.  In- 
cluding Tab..r  Tower  Squeezers.  Situated  eaatern 
Massaihusetts.     Particularly  adapted  for  Jobbing 


A   STEEL   and    IRON    Foun«lry   Plant 
in    Canada 

We  have  an  up-to-date  Foundry  Plant,  com- 
pletely equipped  with  O.H.  Cranes.  Sidings,  etc. 
The  plant  is  well  built  and  well  situated  with 
respect  to  material,  power,  labour  and  shipping. 
Having  other  interests  we  want  to  sell  this 
plant.  We  are  willing  to  help  finance  responsible 
parties  in   the  undertaking. 


For  Sale: 


Manufacturing  plant  in 
Jersey  City  suitable  for  foun- 
dry and  machine  shop  on 
Central  Railroad  of  New 
Jersey.  About  90,000  square 
feet  under  roof  on  approxi- 
mately four  and  one-half 
acres.  Majority  buildings  re- 
cently constructed.  For  de- 
tails apply 

THE  M.  W. 
KELLOGG  COMPANY 

Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


A  Plant  for  Sale 
That's  Well  Equipped 

Up-to-date  machinery  in  it.  Dandy 
machine  shop  and  foundry  combined 
for  the  production  of  medium  or 
heavy  machinery. 

This  is  a  real  opportunity  for  respons- 
ible folks.  The  right  party  will  be 
helped  in  financing.  It's  a  modern 
plant  well  located  with  respect  to 
materials,  labor  and  shop.  Here's  a 
real   opportunity. 

Address  Box  R-982 
care  The  Iron  Age,  New  York 

Small    Structural    Shop 
For  Sale 


"A  Clearing-  House  for 
Consolidations." 

Write 

The  Western  United  Syndicate 
Erie,  Pa. 

Legal    —    Engineering     —    Financial  Service 

Old   Established    Going   Concern 
for  Sale 

Machine  shop,  building  a  product  In  general 
demand,  fitted  up  completely  with  eteam  heat- 
ing, electric  power  and  light  plant  and  cranes. 
Railroad  siding  on  shop  floor.  Splendid  location 
in  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Terms  very  reasonable. 
Detailed    information   to   reliable   principals. 

addre:ss  box  u-974 

care  The  Iron  Age,  New  York. 
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Foundry  at  Auction 

Foumlry,  machine  shop  and  cnlirc 
equipment  of  the  McNaugliton  Manu- 
facturing Company  will  be  sold  for 
the  high  dollar  on  Saturday,  January 
5th,  1924,  at  11  o'clock  at  the  plant  in 
Maryville,  Tennessee.  Included  in 
the  sale  is  the  patent  this  Company 
has  on  grate  bars  on  which  it  has 
built  up  a  large  trade.  The  plant  also 
has  a  large  general  foundry  trade. 

Terms  one-half  cash,  balance  in  90 
days.  For  further  partfculars  com- 
municate with  R.  R.  Kramer,  Trus- 
tee,  Maryville,   Tennessee. 

FOR  SALE 

Screw  Product  Plant 

Centrally  located  on  Railroad  Switch 
affording  good  shipping  facilities.  Labor 
cheap  and  plentiful.  Manufacture  screw 
products  and  Automobile  Accessories. 
Will  sell  as  an  entirety  or  would  con- 
sider selling  a  substantial  interest  to  a 
good  executive  experienced  in  the  Screw 
Product  Business. 

ADDRESS    BOX    'W-OS 


Factory  Sites 

With  Good  Buildings 

For  Sale  in 

Central  Michigan 

Buildings  for 

.3  good  industrial  manufacturing  plants. 
One  86,000  square  feet  on  twenty  acres 
— Another  22,000  square  feet  on  four 
acres — Another  15,000  square  feet  on 
two  acres  —  Steam  Heated  —  Electric 
Power — 2  Railways — Situated  on  main 
highway.     Sacrifice  for  cash. 

Those  interested  address : 

BOX   U-941 

<arft  The  Iron  Age,  New  York. 


Manufacturer's  Agent 


i|^es8iT«  maker   of  iron   and    Bteel   prodncta. 
daltles  or  Biq>pliea  for  tbe  Industry.     Know  Iron 
and  steel    from   pig  to   plate.      References   as  to 
ability  and  dependability.     Will  flna 
tation  of  hlgb-grade  account  only. 


WANTED— High    grade    S 

jlesmen    and 

Sales 

Agents    capable    of 

representing 

y    brand    of 

techn 

cal    Paint   Specialties 

exclusively 

basis.      Full 

infor 

nation    as    to    experience,    present     | 

ctions     and     referenc 

es     required. 

e     The     Iron 

Age, 

New   York. 

An  old,  reliable  and  well-estab- 
lished wholesale  Building  Supply 
House,  wishes  to  represent  a 
manufacturer  of  metal  lath  and 
its  accessories. 


Wanted:  To  represent  you  on 
commission  or  otherwise  in 
Youngstown,  Ohio,  territory. 
Carload  lot  materials  for  iron 
and  steel  industries.  Wide  ac- 
quaintance and  good  reputation. 


Sales  Engineer 

Long  establi.shed  Eastern 
manufacturer  has  a  few  un 
assigned  districts  to  fill. 
Only  those  furnishing  first 
class  references  will  be  con- 
sidered. Remuneration  on 
Commission  basis  only.  Very 
large   incomes   possible. 


"Manufacturing  in  Canada" 

We  are  desirous  of  forming  con- 
nection for  the  manufacture  in 
Canada  of  complete  Machines,  or 
Machine  Parts,  in  quantity.  Pres- 
ent facilities  are  ample  for  general 
line  of  work,  large  or  small,  but 
would  provide  special  or  additional 
equipment  to  suit  requirements  in 
consideration  of  long  term  contract. 

The    Hydraulic    Machinery    Co.,    Ltd. 
Montreal,  Canada 


IF 

YOU  ARE  LOOKING  FOR 

an  Additional  Line  to 

Manufacture 

We  can  offer  complete  sets  of  drawings, 
patterns,  tools,  fixtures  and  parts  of  a 
popular 

ROW-BOAT    MOTOR 

(2    H.P.    and    3'/2    H.P.) 

manufactured  by  a  reliable  concern  since 
1012 — 20,000  of  them  now  in  use. 
Good  reason  for  discontinuing  this  line. 

Wisconsin  Machinery  &  Mfg.  Co. 

52nd    Ave.,    Milwaukee,    Wis. 


MANUFACTURERS 

Business  is  excellent  in  California.  Are  you 
getting  your  share  of  it?  If  your  lines  have 
merit  and  prices  are  right,  I  will  consider 
handling  them  on  a  commission  basis.  State 
proposition  fully  in  first  letter. 

WALLACE  H.  DOW 

Hobart    Building,    San   Francisco,   Calif. 

Pittsburgh  District  Sales  Organi- 
zation —  Established  with  iron, 
steel  and  allied  lines  wants  to 
represent  reliable  manufacturer 
as  exclusive  sales  agents  in  this 
territory. 


Wanted  by  a  Steel  Foundry  in  the  Middle 
West  a  man  to  handle  a  steel  casting  ac- 
count on  a  commission  basis  in  the  New 
York  territory.  A  man  already  handling 
accounts  in  the  metal  trade  lines  pre- 
ferred. In  applying  state  experience  and 
accounts  now  handled  if  any. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 
WANTED 

A  going  metal  manufacturing  plant  having 
capacity  for  an  additional  product  which  could 
be  manufactured  at  least  in  part  with  any  of 
tlie  following  equipment:  Forge  Shop,  Press 
Shop  or  Machine  Shop.  May  be  located  any- 
where from  the  East  to  and  including  the 
Middle  West.  Box  147.  care  The  Iron  Age, 
1420    Widener    Bldg.,    Philadelphia,   Pa. 


Manufacturers' 

Representative 

selling  machinery  am]  Kupplies,  on  com- 
mission, to  dealers  and  industries,  can 
handle  additional  acconnls.  Address, 
Sales  F,nj!in.;LT,  IJox  C!-.7.   Mobile.  Ala. 


Pacific  Coast  Representative 

Man  with  considerable  mcchanliial  and 
sales  experience  now  located  on  the 
Pacific  c5oast,  actlns  as  manufacturers' 
representative  for  some  sood  lines,  would 
like  a  few  more  linen  of  tools  to  supple- 
ment  those   already   handled. 


SAVE  MONEY  ON 

FREIGHT  CHARGES 


I  bills  to  be  audited  by  rate 
Ings  poflslblc.  No  advance 
l>  per  cent  of  savings  actualtg 
Hpeciallzu  In   rate  quotations, 


Potato  Sprayer  and  Digger 

Want  to  get  in  touch  with  manufac- 
turing concern  that  wishes  to  add 
potato  sprayer  and  digger  to  their 

line. 


PATENTS 

Expert  on  metal  products  and  metal- 
lurgical    patents.       Examiner     U.     S. 
Patent  Office  for  16  years. 
JOHN  BOYLE,  Jr.— Patents 


201    Ouray   Buildii 


Washington,  D.   C. 


Patent  for  Sale 

Safety  Hoist  Hook.  Will 
sell  outright  or  the  right 
to  manufacture  on  a  royalty 
basis.  This  hook  has 
proved  its  worth. 

The  Smith  Forge  Co., 

Ft.  of  Twenty-seventh  St. 
Camden,  N.  J. 


Any 

second-hand 
machinery  or 
equipment 
for  sale? 

If  so,  see 
advertising  rates 
on  first  page 
of  Section  51. 
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HELP  WANTED 


DISTRICT  SALES 
Manager 


We  have  openings  for  District  Sales  Mana- 
gers in  each  of  the  following  territories: — 
New  York,  Cincinnati,  CTeveland  and  Detroit, 
also  for  an  assistant  District  Sales  Manager  in 
Chicago. 

Our  product  is  patented,  widely  advertised 
and  has  a  broad  field.  Our  main  outlet  at 
present  is  through  users  of  industrial  furnaces 
and  heat  enduring  alloys.  Some  knowledge  of 
combustion  will  be  an  assistance  but  is  not 
absolutely  necessary. 

We  have  no  use  for  "arm  chair"  salesmen. 
We  need  men  who  have  a  broad  acquaintance 
among  the  operating  executives  of  the  indus- 
tries in  their  territory  and  are  accustomed  to 
hustle  for  business   from   morning  to  night. 


Our 


straightfor 
le  right   ma 


ird    bonus    system    wi 
to  double  a  liberal 
from  the  start. 


-       ADDRESS    BOX    TV-28 

The  Iron  Age,  New  York. 


Sales  Correspondent 

We  want  a  live,  technical  sales  correspondent— 
who  likes  a  good,  fair,  hard  business  right.  II 
you  are  willing  to  work  hard  in  order  to  make 
good,  we've  got  the  job  you  want.  Require- 
ments— technically  trained,  preferably  with 
metallurgical  knowledge,  and  plant  experience 
and  the  ability  to  write  a  good,  clear  letter. 
Pittsburgh  District. 

ADDRESS    BOX    W-27 
care  The  Iron  Age,  New  York. 


The  MANAGER  of  a  I^RGE  PLANT, 
producing  special  sheets  in  the  Tristate  Dis 
trict,  needs  an  ASSISTANT  to  work  on  per- 
sonal assignments.  A  man  with  some  operating 
experience  in  Sheet  Mill  and  Steel  Plant  i.<; 
wanted.  He  should  be  able  to  analyze  cost  and 
practice  reports;  devise  clerical  systems:  in- 
vestigate manufacturing  methods  and  prepare 
fraphic  or  tabular  summarized  reports.  .Ad- 
ress  Box  W-26,  care  The  Iron  Aae.  New 
York. 


be  considered  unless  the  applicant  furnishes 
formation  in  his  reply  which   will   show  a  si 
cessful     career.       An     interview     *!11    then 
arranged.      Andrew    D.    Sharpe,    Attorney,    1 
Nassau  Street.  New  York. 


EXPERIENCED  MECHANICAL  ENGI- 
NEER with  technical  knowledge,  thorough 
draftsman,  familiar  with  worm  gear  and  ma- 
chine design.  Progressive  company,  located 
Baltimore  vicinity.  State  fully  prevous  ex- 
perience and  salary  desired.  Address  Box 
W-36,  care  The  Iron  Age,  New  York. 

EXPERT  MACHINE  TOOL  SALESMAN. 
Must  have  experience  on  medium  and  heavy 
tools.  State  fully  qualifications  and  salary  re- 
quired and  where  last  employed.  Vicinity 
Philadelphia.  Address  Box  W-6,  care  The  Iron 
Age.  New  York. 


HELP  WANTED 


Only  those  who  are  thoroughly  familiar  with, 
and  have  a  good  reputation  in  this  line  need 
apply. 

No  attention  paid  unless  full  information 
given  concerning  age,  nationality,  experience, 
where  worked,  married  or  single,  references, 
salary  desired,  and  how  soon  available. 

To  the  right  man,  who  can  make  good,  this 
is  an  excellent  opportunity.  Address  Box 
W-62,    care    The   Iron   Age,   New    York. 


the  busine 


ng    first 


,vho    are 


ary 


Only 


apply 

No  attention  paid  unless  full  information 
given  as  to  age,  nationality,  experience,  where 
worked,  married  or  single,  references,  salary 
desired  and   how  soon   available. 

Excellent  opportunity  for  the  right  man. 
Address  Box  W-63,  care  The  Iron  Age,  New 
York. 


England    and    Ne 


integrity  and  furnish  high  gr; 
None  others  need  apply.  Addri 
care    The   Iron  Age.    New  York. 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER:  For  steel 
foundry  in  Middle  West.  Must  be  moderately 
young  and  understand  manufacture  of  electric 
steel  castings  in  all  branches,  furnace  opera- 
tion, molding,  sand  tempering,  heat  treatment, 
and  have  had  recent  experience  in  modern 
steel    foundry    using    electric    furnace    process. 


State    sala: 
Iron  Age 


ry.      Address    Box    W-52, 
New  York. 


The 


SUPERINTENDENT  for  JOBBING  IRON 
FOUNDRY  near  BOSTON.  Must  be  prac- 
tical molder  with  successful  record  in  jobbing 
foundries.  To  a  first  class  man  an  opportunity 
to  acquire  an  interest  will  be  given.  Give  full 
particulars,  age,  references,  etc.  Address  Box 
W-57,  care  The  Iron  Age,  New  York. 


ENGINEER'S  ASSISTANT  wanted  bv 
Steel  Company  in  the  Pittsburgh  District. 
Must  be  capable  to  make  technical  investiga- 
tions on  his  own  accord.  Give  full  particulars 
in  first  letter.  Address  Box  W-37,  care  The 
Iron  Age,  New  York. 


YOUNG  MAN  who  ur 
iron  and  steel  business,  als 
:orrespondence  strictly  co 
"Opportunity"   Box   \V-S8, 


lerstands  the  scrap 
new  material.  All 
ifidential.  .Address 
:are   The  Iron   Age. 


SITUATIONS   WANTED 


PLANT  ENGINEER,  twenty  years  broad 
experience  design.  construction,  operation, 
maintenance,  development  of  processes,  large 
industrial  plants,  desires  location  change.  .Ad- 
dress Box  U-932,  care  The  Iron  Age,  New 
York. 


MANAGER  BUYER  capable  handling  any 
department  manufacturing  business.  Extensive 
buying  experience:  Ore  Steel  products.  Good 
organizer.  Might  invest.  Address  Box  U-943. 
care  The  Iron  Age,  New  York. 


^Mm. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

MANAGER 

works  manager,  now  employed  as  manager,  22 
years  plant  and  executive  experience,  especial- 
ly practical  foundry  and  pattern,  on  variable 
classes  of  work,  jjract  cal  metallurgist,  open 
hearth,  converter,  crucible,  air  furnace,  cupola, 
and  semi-steel,  good  organizer,  quality,  pro- 
duction, low  costs.  Address  Box  W-15,  care 
The  Iron  Age,  New   York. 


GENERAL  MANAGER:  BUILT  UP 
BUSINESS  AND  AM  SUCCESSFULLY  OP- 
ERATING 500  TON  OPEN  HEARTH  STEEL 
FOUNDRY  MAKING  HIGH  GRADE  MA- 
CHINERY AND  RAILROAD  CASTINGS. 
EARNING  HIGH  RATE  OF  RETURN  ON 
INVESTED  CAPITAL.  20  YEARS  AS  A 
SUCCESSFUL  EXECUTUE  IN  CHARGE 
OF  SALES  AND  ALL  OPERATIONS. 
GOOD  SOUND  BUSINESS  JUDGMENT 
AND  ABILITY.  NOTHING  SPECTACU- 
L.AR.  AGE  45.  PERMANENT  CONNEC- 
TION DESIRED.  ADDRESS  BOX  U-996, 
CARE   THE  IRO.V  AGE.  NEW  YORK. 


TECHNICALLY  TRAINED  YOUNG  M.AN. 
eight  years'  practical  experience;  f  ve  years  in 
full  control  of  production,  manufacturing  meth- 
ods  and  experimental  work  in  connection  with 


rchasing  departn 
seeks  employment  ^ 
ing  opportunity  to 
tion.  -At  present  e 
921,    care    The  Iron 


of  small  tool 
'ith  reputable  concrn  offer- 
advance  to  executive  »osi- 
nployed.  Address  Box  U- 
Age,   New   York. 


MASTER  MECHANIC,  position  desired,  23 
years'  experience  on  erection,  maintenance  and 
production;  14  years  as  foreman  and  superin- 
tendent. Knows  how  to  handle  help  and  dis- 
charge a  large  responsibility.  Age  38,  mar- 
■    "       "  ■   •       Address   Box    U-991,   care 

York. 


Iron  Age,' 


GENERAL  OR  DISTRICT  SALES  MAN- 
.\GER,  twenty  years'  experience  with  large 
machinery  builders  selling  to  industries,  mines, 
engineers.  _  Extensive  acquain- 
the__trade.  A  business  producer.  Ad- 
""       '         Age,    New 


MANAGER  OR  SUPERINTENDENT  or 
similar  executive  position,  by  man  with  ad- 
vanced knowledge  and  ability,  any  mechanical 
line;  record  and  credentials  of  a  high  order. 
Address  Box  W-18,  care  The  Iron  Age,  New 
York. 


veland  or  Cincinnati.  Have  wide  acquain- 
ce  in  State.  Address  Box  W-41,  care  The 
n  Age.   New  York. 


CHIEF  ENGINEER,  46,  20  years'  experi- 
^ce  as  designer  and  executive  in  manufacture 
f  general  heavv.  medium  and  special  ma- 
linery,  desires  change.  Address  Box  W-43, 
ire   The  Iron  Age.   New  York. 


BLAST  FURNACE  SUPERINTENDENT 
will  be  available  after  January  First.  Fifteen 
years'  experience  with  large  and  small  plants. 
Desires  connection  with  a  future.  -Address 
Box  W-42.   care  The  Iron  Age,   New  York. 


INDUSTRIAL  ENGINEER  with  15  years' 
experience  increasing  production  and  reducing 
costs  in  steel  mills  and  other  industries,  seeks 
connection  permitting  settled  home  life.  Ad- 
dress Box  W-7,  care  The  Iron  Age,  New  York. 


Help  Wanted  Rates 

i,   minimum   .50  words 


iJI  capitals.  Diinimum  50  words 
Each    additional    wor( 

Ml  capitals,  leaded,  minimum  5< 
Each  additional  word 

Do   not   xend   original   let 


Situations  Wanted  Rates 

Jet   solid,   minimum  25  words $   .75 

Each    additional    word    3c 

ill  capitals,   minimum   25  words tl.BO 

Eai:h  additional  word  6c 

ill  capitals.  If.ndPd.  minimum  25  words.  ..  .$2.25 
Ejich  addilioual  word  9c 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED 


WORKS  MANAGER  OR  ASSISTANT. 
Dtsire  to  open  negotiations  with  a  company 
now  in  operation  or  about  to  be  formed  who 
needs  the  services  of  a  first  class  man.  I  have 
a  technical  education  with  20  years'  valuable 
experience  in  the  steel  industry  both  in  opera- 
tion and  management  Am  aggressive,  capable, 
and  can  handle  men  and  materials  cfficienllv 
which  my  past  record  will  record.  Am  thor- 
oughly familiar  with  all  details  connected  with 
open  hearth  and  rolling  mill  work  and  can  pro- 
duce satisfactory  results.  If  your  plant  Is  not 
on  a  paying  basis,  I  would  like  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  tell  you  what  can  be  done  and 
base  permanent  employment  on  results.  Will- 
ing to  go  anywhere.  Address  Box  W-47.  care 
The    Iron   Age.    New   York. 


INDUSTRIAL  ENGINEER,  AGE  36,  IX 
GOOD  HEALTH.  16  YEARS  EXPERIENCE 
AS  DRAFTSMAN,  MECHANICAL  ENGI- 
NEER AND  MANAGER  ALSO  SALES 
MANAGER,  DESIRES.  FOR  THE  BEST  OF 
REASONS  TO  BE  LOCATED  IN  THE 
SOUTH.  NOW  EMPLOYED  IN  RESPON- 
SIBLE POSITION  AND  THOROUGHLY 
FAMILAR  WITH  METAL  STAMPING  AND 
INDUSTRIAL  EOUIPMENT.  MEMBER 
A.  S.  M.  E.  ADDRESS  BOX  W  65,  CARE 
THF.  IRON  ACF.  NEW  YORK. 


ence  in  the  Steel  Industry.  Thoroughly  ex- 
perienced in  design  and  construction:  also  in 
repair  and  maintenance  work  in  the  operation 
of  large  plants.  Am  a  good  executive,  capable 
and  can  produce  results  that  are  satisfactory 
to  the  management.  Can  give  best  of  refer- 
ences as  to  charaacter  and  ability  and  standing 
in  the  engineering  profession.  Address  Box 
W-48,   care   The  Iron   Age.    New  York. 


1  prominent  builders, 
desires  new  connection.  Thoroughly  trained 
mechanic  and  executive,  well  versed  in  up-to- 
date  management  and  production  methods. 
Address   Box    W-50,   care   The  Iron    Age,    New 


company  needing  a  capable  general  superinten- 
dent   or    works    manager,    who    can     supervise 

machine  shop,  foundry  and  other  metal-work- 
ins     denartments.       Address     Box     W-33,     ca.f 

The  Iron  Age.   New   York. 


WORKS  OR  PRODUCTION  MAN.\GER, 
thirteen  years  manufacturing  experience,  thor 
oughly  familiar  sc-entific  and  practical  man- 
agement, and  with  planning,  scheduling  anil 
routine  of  work  for  maximum  output  at  mini- 
mum cost.  Address  Box  U-968,  care  The  Iron 
Age,  New  York. 


UP-TO-DATE  FOUNDRY  SUPERINTEN- 
DENT seeks  change  where  there  are  demands 
for  high  grade  man  to  produce  <iu.ality  cast 
ings  in  iron,  bronze,  steel  and  semi-steel,  light 
and  heavy  dry  or  green  sand.  Write  for  ref- 
erences. Address  Box  U-987,  care  The  Iron 
Age,  New  York. 


PURCHASING  AGENT— Five  years'  exper 
ence  purchasing  department  large  electricj 
corporation.  Capable  of  taking  charge.  Fui 
nish  A-1  references.  Address  Box  U-981,  car 
The  Iron  Age,  New  York. 


Illlllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllll 


Help  Wanted  Rates 


mh^Em^i^. 


•i\p' 


tumu 


ua;.;;:^^  wanted 


SALES  OR  MANUFACTURING  EXECi; 
TI\  F- — High  grade  man,  40  years  of  age, 
whose  experience  and  qualifications  warrant  a 
connection  of  highest  resposibilit;es,  will  con- 
sider change.  Thorough  grasn  of  modern  busi 
ness  and  finance,  backed  by  broad  engineering, 
sales     and     manufactumif     .■\|,cihtici-     in     the 


sales  

Pres,sed 
try.  At  present  Gen* 
known  automobile  m.i 
the  east.  Will  cons  I 
as     Sales    or     Manuf,-u  i 

148,  care  The  Iron  Age, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


with 
Widener  BIdg., 


HIGH      GRADE      EXECUTIVE      AVAII^ 
-VBLE,    Eighteen    years    successful     record     in 
production    of    various    products    involving    the 
manufacture    of    small    interchangeable    parts. 
Unusual     success    in     obtaining    quantity     pro- 
duction.     Thoroughly    familiar    with    planninu 
and  cost  work.     Has  directed  over   $12,000  em- 
ployees.     Present    Works    Manager 
Products  concern,  salary  $10,000.     Desires  i 
connection    of    similar    caliber.      Excellent    : 
sons  for  change.     Record   of  past  performs 
together  wth  opinions  of  well  known  executi 
furnishes  unquestionable  references   as   to   ] 
duction   ability.     Address  Box   W-60,  care 
Iron  Age.   New  York. 


FOUNDRY  MANAGER.  WILL  SOON  BE 
READY  TO  PUT  ANOTHER  FOUNDRY 
ON  A  GOOD  PAYING  BASIS.  PRACTICAL 
FOUNDRY  MAN.  ENGINEER,  EXECl; 
TIVE.  HAVE  DOUBLED  PRODUCTION 
WITHOUT  CAPITAL  COSTS  AND  WITH 
LOWER  OPERATING  EXPENDITURES. 
PREFER  LARGE  FOUNDRIES.  STEEL  OR 
IRON.  QUICK  RESULTS.  ADDRESS  BOX 
W-69.  CARE  THE  IRON  ACF..  NEW  YORK. 


MACHINE  TOOL  SALKS.MAN  OR  AD- 
VERTISING MANAGER,  AVAILABLE 
lANUARY  1st,  EIGHT  AND  ONE-HALF- 
YEARS  WITH  LARGEST  COMPANY  IN 
THIS  FIELD.  SHOP  ADVERTISING  AND 
SALES  EXPERIENCE.  LOCATION  IN 
EAST  PREFERRED.  ADDRESS  BOX 
W-45,  CARE  THF.  IRON  AGE.  NEW  YORK. 


DIE  CASTING  MAN,  practical,  long  ex- 
perience at  bench  and  as  executive.  Thorough 
knowledge  of  modern  machines  and  methods 
used  for  aluminum  and  white  metal.  Con- 
structor of  excellent  aluminum  machine  for 
long  and  big  castings,  also  machines  for  small 
work.  Address  Box  W-55,  care  The  Iron  Age, 
New  York. 


FOREMAN,  Gray  Iron  or  Converter  Steel 
Foundry,  twenty  years  experience,  thoroughl 
familiar    with    large         "  "  ' 

setting    and    planning 

outp 


nail  castmgs, 
for  m,  • 
Excelle 


The   Iron 


SALESMAN  with  wide  experience  as  exec- 
utive and  mechanic  wants  to  handle  a  real 
proposition  in  which  extensive  knowledge  ot 
shop  problems  will  be  valuable.  Salary  or 
Western  New  York  preferred, 
\ir  zei     „.,,.«    TUn    7rnrt    Aop.    New 


W-56, 


The  Iron  Age,   New 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


SALES  ENfilNEER  successful  salesman 
mechanical  and  electrical  equipment  wantit  co 
ncction  with  established  manufacturer;  ti 
years  experience  in  Eastern  Pennsylvania.  A 
dress    Box    W-59,    care    The    Iron    Age,    N< 


STEEL  SALESMAN, 
perience.  Technical 
about  January  1st.  Married,  29  years  of  age. 
Address  Box  W-53,  care  The  Iron  Age,  New 
York. 


CHEMLST  and  METALLURGIST,  tech 
nically  trained,  10  years  successful  practice 
ferrous  and  non-ferrous  metals  and  alloys,  fud? 
and  general  work.  Address  Box  W-66,  care 
The  Iron  Age,  New  York. 


Bolid,   minimum   50   words 

Each    additional   word    6c 
capitals,    mlnimuin   .50   words..... 


Each    additlona 


FOREMAN,  experienced  in  the  manufacture 
of  steel  and  timber  derricks,  cranes,  winches, 
blocks  and  general  contractors  equipment 
wishes  position.  Competent  and  reliable,  age 
16  Address  Box  W-54,  care  The  Iron  Age. 
New  York. 


Situations  Wanted  Rates 

solid,   minlmiun  25  words.  ..-.■_ « 


Euch  additional  word  dc 
1   cailitals.    minimum    25  words..... 

Each  additional  word  6c 
1  capitals,  leaded,  minimum  2.5  wore 

Each  additional  word  Uc 

ndatlon  In     replyins 


Watch  the 
Wanted  to 
Buy  Section 

Sooner  or  later  there 
will  appear  a  request 
for  something  you 
can  supply  —  a  ma- 
chine, perhaps,  or 
some  material.  G  e  t 
in  touch  with  the  ad- 
vertiser, letting  him 
know  all  details  of 
what  you  have — 

And  Make  a  Sale 

{See  page  202) 
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ihe  firms  listed  here  are  also  represented  with  an  advertisement 
in   this  issue.     See   the   advertisements   for   further   information. 


SEE  ADVERTISEMENTS  FOR  COMPLETE  INFORMATION.      ALPHABETICAL  INDEX— PAGES  232-234. 


ABRASIVE   WHEELS— See  Grinding  Wheels 
ACCUMULATORS 

Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 
Birdsboro  Steel  Fdj.  &  Mch.  Co..  Blrdsboro.  Pa. 
Chambersburg  Eiigrg.  Co.,  Chambersburg,  Pa. 
Billies.    Clms.    r.,    Eug.    Wlis.,    Chieugo,    111. 
Soiitbwiirk  FiliT.  &  Mach.  Co..  Philu,.  Pu. 
Wiitson-Stilliuaii  Co..  190  Fulton  St.,  N.  I.  C. 
Wood,   It.   l>.,  &  Co..  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

ACETYLENE— In  Tank. 

Air    Keiluctlou    Sales    Co.,    342    Madison    Ave.. 
N.   I.   C. 
AIR  TANKS  AND  CYLINDERS 

Air-Tight  Steel  Tank  Co.,   Plttsburgb,  P«. 
Scaife.   \Vil;iuiii  11..  &  Sous  Co.,   Pitts.,  Pa. 
ALLOYS— Manganese— Copper 

Browne,  deCourcy,  Inc.,  120  B'way,  N.  T.  C. 
Electro     Wilalluigiial     Sales     Corporation.     80 
Eiist  4Jiid    Street.    New    York    City. 
ANGLES,  BEAMS,  CHANNELS   AND   TEES 
Bethlehem    Steel  Company,   Bethlehem,   Pa, 
Ciunei-ie  Sl.el   Ci...    I'll  l>b<  rfc-li.    I'.i. 
De   Con.    ICi^liaid.    C.inpuu.v,    rjiiluilelphla.    Pa. 
Illinois   Steel   Co.,    Warehouse   Dept.,    Chicago. 
Inland   Steel  Co..  Chicnto,   111. 
Intirstiite    Iron    &   Steel    Co..   Chicago,    111. 
I      Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Corp.,   Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


I  ill, Is, 

*         I  „  s  "  1 

i   Co      111 

.    Pliilartelplilii 

Phillii 

s,   F.    R. 

Co.,   Chicago. 
Parts 


Pollak  Steel  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Itelml'lic   Iron  ,&   Sleel   Co.,    Youngstown,   O. 

Kyerson,    Jos.    T.,    &    Son,    Inc.,    Chicago,    III. 

Shippers'    Car    Line.    Inc..    10,^>    H'wa.T.    N.    Y. 

Valley  Rolling  Mills,  120  Broadwa.v,  N.  Y.  C. 
ANTI-FRICTION    METALS— See    Babbitt 

Metal 
ARMORING  SURFACE— For  Concrete 

Irving  Iron  Works  Co..  Long  Island  City,  N,  T. 
ARRESTERS— Spark 

Hurriiigtoii   &   King   Perforntli 
ASSEMBLERS— Small  Machi 

Pulte-KorrccU   Mach.   Co.,   The.   Grand  Bapldi, 
Mich. 
AXLES — Car  and  Locomotive 


BABBITT   METAL 

AJai  Metal  Co.,  The,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Ke.vKloiie   llr.iii7»    To..   I'illsl.iM-gli,    Pii. 

Eyerson,  Jos.  T.,  &  Son,   Inc.,  Chicago,  III, 
BALL  FLOATS 

Nangatiick  Mfg    Co.,   Naiigatiick.   Conn. 
BALLS — Forged  Chrome  Steel   for  Pulveriz- 
ing 

Philadelphia   Steel  &  Iron  Co..   Phila.,   Pa. 
BALLS— Grinding 

Tioga  Steel  &  Irira  Co.,  The,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
BALLS— Steel,  Biass  or  Bronze 

Aubnin  Ball  Beaming  Co..  Rocbcster,  N.  T. 

New    Departure   Mfg.    Co.,    Bristol.    Conn. 

BANDS— Steel 

Akron  Selle  Co..  Akron.  O. 
;hem  Steel  Co.,  Bethl 
ilnte   Iron  &  Steel   Co, 

Pollak  Steel  Co..  CInclnnat 

Valley  Rolling  Mills.  120  Broadway,  N.  Y.  €. 
BAR    POINTING    MACHINES 

National  Acme  Co.,  Cleveland,  O. 
BARGES— Steel 

American   Bridge  Co..   71  B'way.   N.   T.  O. 

Riter-Conley    Co.,    Pittsburgh,    Pa. 
BARRELS — Burnishing 

Globe  Mch.  &  Stpg.   Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


BARRELS— Steel  Shop 

Clevcl.-inil   Wir.-   Spriiip   Co,,    Cleveland.  O. 
BARRELS,    TUMBLING— See    Tumbling 


BARS — Concrete,  Reinforcing 

.A.i.cricun  Steel  &  Wire  Co,.  Chicaco 
Bethlehem  Steel  Coinran.v.  Bethleh-^i 


Laclede  Steel  Co..  St.  Louis.  Mo. 


.\I"riis.    Wli.elT    &    C..,,    riiiliidelpliiu.    Pa. 

Pollak  Steel  Co..  Cincinnati.  O. 

Potts.   Horace  T.,   &  Co,,   Philidelphia,  Pa. 

Ryerson,  Jos.   T.,  &   Son.   Inc.,  Chicago,   III. 

Truscon  Steel  Co.,  Youngstown,  O. 
BARS— Galvanized 

Morris,  Wheeler  &  Co..  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
BARS— Iron   and  Steel 

Ames.    W..   &  Co.,   Jersey  City,   N.  J. 

Bethlehem    Steel   Company.    Bethlehem,    Pa, 


L'oii.    Ill, 


:o..  Chicago,  111 
Inc.  Philadelphia 
•Iphia.  Pa, 


K.versou.     .|,.s,     1,,     .v     .-Min.     inc.     Ih.eago.     111. 
VuUej-   Kolliut;    .Mills,   12U   Bruudwa.v,    .\.    Y.   C. 

BEADING   AND   CRIMPING    MACHINES 

Quickwork  Co.,  St.   Marys,  O. 
BEAMS — See   Angles,  Beams,  Channel*  and 

Tees 
BEARINGS— Babbitt 

Buntiiis  Brass  &  Bronze  Co.,  Toledo,  O. 
Doehler    Die-Casting    Co.,    Court    &    Huntington 
Sts..  Brooklyn,  N.  Y, 
BEARINGS— Ball 
Aetna  Ball   Bearing  Mfg.   Co..  Chicago,  III. 

•ittsburgh,    Pa. 


Hyatt  Roller  Bearing  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

New    Departure    Mfg,    Co,.    Bristol.    Conn. 


rd  Ma 


ry   Co..  Auburn.   R.   I. 


D.  S.  Ball   Bearing  Mfg.  Co..  Chicago,  III, 
BEARINGS— Brass   and  Bronze 

Buntiug    Brass    ,S:    Biuiize   Company,    Toledo,   O 

Lumen    Bearing  Co.,    Buffalo,    N.    Y. 

Welliiian    Bronte    Co..    Cleveland.    Ohio. 
BEARINGS— Oilless 

Metaline  Company,  Long  Island  City,  N.  Y. 
BEARINGS— Roller 

Anierieun    Holler    Bearing   Co.,    Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

B.ick  Bearing   Co,.  Toledo,   O. 

Federiil     Hearinc«    Co. .  Inc.,  Pollghkeepsle,  N,  T. 

Hyatt  Roller  Bearing  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Norma     Cnnipniir     of     America,      anable     Ave., 
Long    island   City.   N.    Y. 

Standard   M.ichin.ry   Co,.   Auburn.  R.  I, 

D.  S.   Ball   Bearing  Mfg.  Co..  Chicago.  III. 
BEARINGS— Shaft   Hanger 

Fafnir   Bearing  Confpany,   New  Britain.   Ct. 
BEARINGS— Thrust 

Aetna   Ball    Bearing   Mfg.    Co.,   Chicago,   III. 

Bock  Bearing  Co,.  Toledo,  O, 

Fafnir  Bearing  Co.,   New  Britain,  Ct. 

Norma    Co,    of    America,    Anable    Ave.,    Long 
Island  City,  N.  T. 
BELT  DRESSING 

Gnndv    Bellini:    Co.,    Baltimore.    >H. 

ScLleren.  Chas.  A..  Co..  87  Ferry  St..  N.  T. 
BELT   FASTENERS 

I'.nM.l    r,.  .    W.Tterbury.   Ct. 

11  ,,,,„r  P. II    I,a,,-r  Co..  Grand  Rapids,  Mich, 

riexilil.-  St.  cl   Lacing  Co.,  Chicago,  III. 
BELTING— Chain 

Link  Belt  Co..   Chicago.   III. 

Moise   Chain    Co..    Ithaca.    N.    Y. 
BELTING— Fabric 

Gandy  Belting  Co.,  Baltimore.  Md. 

Stiiiiley    Belting    Corp..   Chicago.    III. 
BELTING— Leather 

Rawhide  Mfg.   Co.,   1313  Elston  At*.. 


Chii 


III. 


Co..  37  Ferry  St..  N.  Y. 
BELTING— Leather  Link 

Scliieren.   Clias.    A..    Co.,   37    Ferry   St.,   N.   Y. 
BELTING— Rubber 
Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co..  Akron.  O. 
New  York  Belting  ,4  Packing  Co..  8I-03  Ohsm- 

IloliiMS  ConveviMBBelt  Co..  Passaic.  N.  J. 
BENCH  LEGS— Steel 

I.iiptnn-s,   David.   Sons  Co..  Phlla..  Pa. 

New  Britain  Mach,   Co..   New  Britain.  Ct. 

Standard    Pressed    Steel    Co,.    Jenkintown.    Pa. 
BENCHES— Draw— See    Wire    Drawing    Ma- 


BENDING  MACHINES— Angle  or  Eye 

Thomas   Spacing   Mch.    Co.,   Pittsburgh,    Pa. 
BENDING  MACHINES— Hand  and  Power 

Amplex,   Inc..  6  West  32d  St.,  N.  T.   0. 

Chambersburg  Engrg.   Co..  Chambersburg,  P». 

Cleveland    Puncli    ,v    Slieiir    WUs,    Co,.    Cleve..    O. 

Dreis  &  Krump  Mfg.    Co..  Chicago.   111. 

Kane  &  Roach.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

McKenna  Co..  The,  Cleveland.  O. 

Quickwork  Co..  St.  Marys.  O. 

Ryerson.    Jos.    T..    &    Son.    Inc..    Chicago,    HI. 

Wells,  Frank  L.,  Co.,  Kenosha.  Wis. 
BENDING      AND      STRAIGHTENING      MA> 
CHINES— Rail 

Ryerson,    Jos.    T.,    &    Son,    Inc.,    Chicago,   DI. 

.Sjiithwark   Fdry.  &  Mach,   Co.,   Phila..   Pa. 
BILLETS— Forging 

Central   Steel  Company,  The,   Masslllon,  O. 

Interstate   Iron  &   Steel  Co..   Chicago.   111. 

Pacific   Coast   Steel  Co.,   San   Francisco.   Cal, 

Ryerson,    Jos.    T.,    &    Son,    Inc.,    Chicago,    nL 
BILLETS— Nickel   Steel 

Bethlehem    Steel  Company,   Bethlehem,   P«. 

Central    Steel  Compan.v.   The.    Masslllon,  O. 

Donner  Steel  Co.,  Inc.,  BuBfalo,  N.  Y. 
BILLETS— Steel 

Andrews    Steel    Co..    Newport.    Kv. 

Bethlehem    Steel  Company,   Bethlehem,   Pa. 


IMdjstoue  Steel  Cu,. 
Gulf  States  Steel  Co.. 
Marguiies,  M,  J,.   Phil 


Pa. 


i.v.  N.  Y.  C. 
ling.  W.  Va. 
E,    42d   St., 


6    E.    44tb    «., 

.>ew    lork    City, 
Cleveland   Steel  Tool  Co..   Cleveland.  O. 
BLANKS— Gear  and  Pinion 


Chicago  Rawhide  Mfg.  Co..   1313  Elston  Ave., 
Chicago,  III. 

Niitional   Forge  &  Tool   Co.,   Irvine,   Pa. 
BLANKS— Lead  Screw 

Cumberland  Steel  Co.,  Cumberland,  Md. 
BLANKS— Stamping 

.\nierican  Steel  Band  Co.,  N,  S.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
BLOCKS— Chain 


Chi 


lilelpl 


Topping   Bros.,    1B9    Varlck    St.,    N.    T.    O. 
Wriclit    -Mf-,    Co..    I.lsiiuli.    O, 

BLOWPIPES— Brazing,   Cutting   and    Weld- 
ing 

Oxwekl  Acetylene  Co.,  30  B.  42d  St..  N.  Y.  O. 
BLOWERS— Centrifugal 

Sterling    Blower    Co..    Hartford,    Conn. 


American  Gas  Furnace  Co.,  Elizabeth.  N.  J. 

Buffalo  Force  Co..  492  B'way.   Buffalo.  N.  T. 

Champion  Blower  &  Forge  Co..  Lancaster.  Pa. 

Chicago    Fle\il,le    Shaft    Co..    Cliicnso,    111. 

Mahr    Mfg.    Co.,    Minneapolis.    Minn. 

Spencer    Turbine    Co..    Hartford,    Ct. 

Sturtevant,   B,   F.,  Co.,  Hyde  Park.  Mass. 
BLOWERS— Rotary 

Connersvi'le  Blower  Co..  Connersville.   Ind. 

Roots.   P    H.,   .t:  F.   M.,    Co.,   ConnerBvlIle,  Int. 

Sturtevant.  B.  F,.  Co,.  Hyde  Park,  Mass. 
BLUE  PRINT  MACHINES 

Wickes  Brothers,    Saginaw,  Mlch. 
BOILER   BRACES 

LuUi-ns  Steel  Co.,  Coatesville,  Pa. 
BOILER   HEADS— Flanged   and  Dished 

P.ellilehem   Steel   Co..    Bethlehem.   Pa. 

Lulcens   Steel   Co..   Coatesville.   Pa, 

Ryerson,    J,is,    T..    .t    Son.    Inc.    Chicago,    III. 
BOILER  SHELLS— Riveted  or  Welded 

Scaife.  Wm.   B  ,  .%  Sons.  Co..  Pittsburah.   Pa. 

Wn,„I.    .loliii,    Mf;:     r-n,.    Consholiockeu.    Pa. 
BOILER  TRIMMINGS 

Crane  Co..  Chicago.  111. 
BOILERS— Return  Tubular 

Frost  Mfg.  Co.,  Chicai 


Sott 


Pa. 


Rnndle   Machinery   Co..   Cincinnati.  O. 
BOILERS— Waste   Heat 

Bahcock    ,^-   Wilcox  Co..  The.    86   Liberty 

New  York  City. 
Wickes  Boiler  Co..  Saginaw,  Mich. 
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Tube 

t  .Mrs.  Co.,  ^ 

X  Co.,   The. 


BOLT   AND  NUT  MACHINERY 


Betlik'buni  Steel  i 
Luiiilis  Alucliinu 


Hulirl.in.i   lunel  Fdiy.  &  Mm-lilue  Cu..  Watcr- 

Wllliuins  Tool   Corporutlou.   Erie    Pa. 
BOLT  AND  RIVET  CLIPPERS 

Chlcus..    I'liiMiiiiutii;    'luol    Co..    «    B.    44tk    8t.. 

Porter,  II.  K.,  Inc.,  lOvert-tt.  Maes. 
BOLTS — Expansion 

Brohard  Co.,  I'liiladulphla,  Pa. 
BOLTS— Special 

PuiHiirliet    Jlfs.    Co..    rawtucket.    K.    I. 
BOLTS— Spring  Shackle 

Fostoiia    Screw   Co..    Fostorla,    Ohio. 
BOLTS— Toggle 

Wriglcy.  Tbomas,  Co..  Chicnr;,     /-. 
BOLTS  AND  NUTS— Brass  an.,  Jronze 

Everitt  Co.,   Boston,   Mass. 

PuwtueUet    -Mfg.    Co..    I'uwtucliet.    R.    1. 

-Iron  and  Steel 
Providence.    B.   I. 
Ames.    VV.,    &   Co..    Jersey  City,    N.   J. 
Bell  Co..  Buffalo.   N.   T. 

Bethlebeiu    Steel  Company,   Bethlehem,   Pa. 
Clark  Bros.   U..lt  Co..   JlUldale.   Ct. 
Foster,   1..   H-.  Co  .   Iim.,   Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Harrison  liolt  &  Nut  Co..  Harrison,  N.  J. 

Mfg.  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Maryland 


tg.    Cc 


Co.,  Baltii 


i  Nut  Conii.any,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Steel  Corp.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
■       "         ■  i^ket.    K.    I. 


Topping    Bros., 


Holt    &    Nut  Co.. 

Inc.,    Chicago.  111. 

St.,    N.    T.    C. 

57     Richards  St.. 


Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 
BORING,    DRILLING    AND    MILLING    MA- 
CHINES—Horizontal 

Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  (Detrick  &  Harvey).  Beth- 
lehem. Pa. 

Defiance  Mach.  Works,  Defiance.  O. 

Hill.  Clarke  &  Co,   of  Chiciii;",  Chicago,  111. 


B0R1.>4G,  DRILLING  AND  MILLING  MA- 
CHINES— Vertical 

Baker  Bros.,  Toledo,  O. 

Prentiss,  Henry.  &  Co..  Inc..  140  B'nay.  N.Y.C. 
BORING   MACHINES— Car  Box 

Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  (Detrick  &  Harvey),  Beth- 


Wheel 


lehem.  Pa. 
BORING  MACHINES— Ca 

Niles-neiiieiit-P.]iid    Co..    Ill    H'w 
BORING    MACHINES— Cylinder 

Baker  Bros..  Toledo.  O. 
BORING  MACHINES— Vertical 

Cincinnntl   Pinner  Co..   The.   Cin.l 
Consolidiit.'d     .Ma.h.     Tool     Corp. 


of    America, 

nn.    Wis. 
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BOX  STRAPPING  AND  FASTENERS 

Gary     Mfg.     Co.,     Manhattan     Bridge     Plaza 

Brooklyn.    N.   T. 
Do   Haven    Mfg.    Co.,    50-B4    Columbia    Heights 

Brooklyn,  N.    Y. 
BOXES — Annealing 

BlnwKnox  Co..  Piftslinrgh.  Pn. 

Union  Steel  Casting  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Wllfnng.    Millard    F..    Iron    Works    Co..    Phila 


delpl 

BOXES— Jo 

Onrney    m 
BOXES— St 


Pa. 


Jamestown.    N.    T. 


Controller   &    Mfg.    Co.,    Cleveland.    O. 


BRAKES— Metal    Fo 


.-^trelau   Tool   & 
BRICK— Chrom 


'•  Mfg.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 
Mfg.  Co.,   New  Brejneu, 

Ci  Co.,   Philadelphia.   Pa. 

nrlck   Co..   The,   Ashland. 


'.,   Fire   Brick    Vi  

liter    IlefraetorleB   Co.,    Pitta.,   Pa. 
•   Hrlck   Company,    Ironlon,   O. 
I'roduen    Co.,    Oak    IIIIl.   O. 


StoweFuller    Refractories    Co.,     The.     Clcve- 
Taylor,  Clias.,  Sons  i 


u.  s.  lUfraclories  Corp..  Mt.    Union.  Pa. 
BRICK— Kire  Clay 

Taylor.  Cbas.,  Sons  Co..  Cincinnati.  O. 
BRICK— Magnesite 

General  Uefractories  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Harbison-Walker   Retractorlea  Co.,   Pittsburg*. 

Lavino.     E.    J.,    &    Co..    Philadelphia.    Pa. 
BRICK— Silica 

Harbison-Walker  Refractories  Co..  Pittsburgh, 

Lavino,  B.  J.,  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
BRIDGE  BUILDERS 

American  liiidfi.  Co.,   71   Broadway,  N.  Y.  C. 


■  «li. 


Virginia   nudnik  iron  Co., 

BROACHES 

lioanoke,  Va. 

Ameiican  Itroacli  &  Jlch.  Co 
Lapointe.    J.    .N.,    Co..    New 
BROACHING  MACHINES 

■■ilZot:'Z[: 

Chambersburg  Eiigrg.   Co.,  Chambersburg,   Pa. 

PawtiKliet    Mtg'.    Co'.'.    Pawtucket.    B.    l'. 
BRONZE— Manganese 

Welliiian    liioiize    Co..    Cleveland,    Ohio. 
BUCKETS— Electric   Motor 

Hayward   Co..   30  Church  Street,   N.  Y.   C. 
BUCKETS— Elevator 

Columbus  Conveyor  Company,   Columbus,  Ohio. 


Blaw-Knox  Co..  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
lIio>iii8,    Edgiir    E..    Pittsburgh.    Pa. 
Brown    Hoisting    Machiy.    Co..    Cleveland,    O. 
Browning  Co..    The,    Cleveland,    O. 
Haiss,    Geo.,    Mfg,    Co..    The,    142na    St.    and 
Iriiiiil    I'h.r,.,    .N.w    York    City. 


Bay 


City.  Mich. 
Cleveland,  O. 


N.  r.  c. 


Wllhaies.    G.    H..   Co..   Erie.   Pa. 
BUCKETS— Orange  Peel 

Ilayward   Co..   .'0   Church  Street, 


Tie 


BUCKLES— Bail 

Jollet  Wrought  Washei 
BUILDINGS— Factory 

Blaw-Knox  Co..   Pittsburgh. 
Buffalo 


:o.,  Chicago.   III. 
Company,  Joliet.  III. 


Co., 


BUILDINGS— Galvanized    Sectional 

Plnw  Kno\  Co..   Pittsburgh.  Pa. 
BUILDINGS— Steel 

American  Bridge  Co.,  71  Broadway,  N.  T.  O. 

Bel it    Iron    W.nlis.    I'hilailelpliia.    Pa. 

Berlin  Construction  Co.,  Inc.,  Berlin.  Ct. 

Blaw  Knox  Co.,   I'i ttslmrgli.   Pa. 

Corrugated  Bar  Co.,   Buffalo,   N.   Y. 

De    Cou.    Richard.    Company.    Philadelphia,    Pa. 

Erie  Steel   Construction   Co..    Erie.   Pa. 

Kenwood    Bridge    Co.,    Chicago.    III. 

McCliiitlc-Miirshall  Co.,   Pltlstuirgli.   Pa. 

Shoemaker  Bridge  Co.,  Pottstown,  Pa. 

Truscon  Steel  Co.,  Youngstown.  O. 
BULLDOZERS 

Beatty  Machine  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Hammond,  Ind. 

Williams.    White    ,>i    Co..    Moline.    III. 
BURNERS — Combination  Oil  and  Gas 

Advance    Fnnince   &    Engineering   Co..    Spring- 
field.  .Ma.is. 

Anthony  Co..   Tin-.    Long  Inland  City.   N.   Y. 


BURNERS— Enclose 
Oven  Equipment  Sr 
BURNERS— Oi! 

Anthonv  Co..  The.  I 
Economy  Fiiniaee  C 
Foervl.  .I„l,.i  .V  S,)ii 
Liquid  Fuel  Engrg 
BURNERS— Powden 
rindle    Fin 


Holheck  Engii 


Coal 

g  Co.,   The 


Cleveland,  O. 


BURRS— Stc 
BUSHINGS- 


»«h,r    llfg.    c„  .     llllv 
-Braaa  and  Bronte 


BUSHINGS— Phosphor  Bronie 

I'hu.ph.ir   Uroiire  H ifing  Co..  Pblla..  Pa. 

CABLir^G   AND    ARMORING   MACHINES 

SleeiKT  .It    llarll.y.    Inc.,    Worcester,   .Mas,. 
CABLE— Aulo    Towing 


Wlckwlre  Spencer  steel  Corp., 
.New  York  Clly. 

CABLEr-Electric 


■III. 11*1.    Ill 

41    IC.    42d    81., 


■lug    Co., 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


tleneral   Electric  Co.,  Schenectady,    N.   Y. 
CABLEWAYS        AND       TRAMWAYS  —  S.. 

CALIPERS— Micrometer 

Slarrett,   L.    S.,   Co.,   The,    Atbol,    Mass. 
CALORIMETERS— Coal    or    Caa    Recording 

Siiiltli   lliiH   isnglM 
CANS— Oil 

C.^ni  Mfg.   Co., 
CARBIDE 

Air    Iteduetlon    Sales    Co..    342    lladlaon    Ave.. 

CARBONIZING— See   Heat   Treating 
CAR  DUMPERS 

WellmanSiaver  Morgan  Co.,   Cleveland,  O. 
CARS— Charging 

Eirdslxjro  Steel  Fdy.  &  Mch.  CO..  Birdaboro,  Pa 
CARS— Dump 

Easlon    Car    ^    Constrin  lion    Co.,    iCaston,    Pa. 


I  <  ■  .  .  n   c,  .  Easlon.  Pa. 

■  '  -  l.riisack.    N.    J. 

CAI!.■^-    K,,,lM,.,d       (^,<.,, mi-baud) 

Shippers'   Car  Line.   Iiir..    IGo   11  ivn.;.    .\.'v.   C. 
CASE  HARDENING— See  Heat  Treating 
CASTINGS— Acid    or    Heat    Resisting 

Buffalo  Fdry.  &  Mch.  Co.,   1B45  Fillmore  Ave.. 
Uurtalo.   N.   Y. 

Hoskiijs  Mtg.  Co..  Detroit.   Mich. 
CASTINGS— Aluminum     Bronze 

Buffalo   Bronze   Die  Cast   Corp..    Riiffalo,   N.    Y. 
CASTINGS— Brass,   Bronze  or  Aluminum 


Bethlehr 
Bolivar 
Buffalo 


untingtoi 
Heights 


)      '.!.  i.'l     '    ..        Vul'    r;iNo.     Ind. 

l-iliv.   ,v   illaeh.   1  o..  I.ockport.   N 

»1    &    Alloy    Specialties    Co.,    Inc.,    ] 
,    Y. 

Vernon    Die    Casting   Corp.,    Mt. 

Y 
r.osa  Iron  Works.  Nekoosa.  Wis. 

icer's.    1.    S-.    Sons,    Inc..    Guilford. 


Springfield.  O. 

Wellman  Bronze 

CASTINGS— Die 

Accurate    Brass 


Cleveland.  O. 


CASTINGS— Ele 

Acme     Steel    & 
Buffalo.    N.    ■■ 


trie  Steel 

Malleable     Iron    tTorks 
Fniindries.    Chicago.    Ill 


leel  Castings  Co.,  I 
Steel   Casting  Co.. 


The.   Toledo.   O. 


Monroe  Steel  Caatlngs  Co, 
Ohio  Steel  Fdry.  Co. 
Smith.   Geo. 


Monroe.   Mich, 
gfleld,  O. 
Steel   Casting  Co  .   Mllwankee. 
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AS  riNGS— Gray  Iron 

Adatiis.    Will..   Foundry  Co.,    loc    Fblla.,  1*8. 
American  Foundry  &  Mfg.  Co..  Frederick,  Md. 
Uutci-  Jirg.   Cun...   Suiuloga    spnugs.    N.   Y. 
Barnhort-Davis  Co..  Warren,   Pa. 

Berlis   F jdi.v    i    .Mfi;.    O  .,    ll.ii.s.    I'u. 

Betblebeiii    Sl'/.l   l.'utti[iauy,    BitlilfUem.    Pa. 


Blr 


(labor 


^ouodrj.   Derby, 
v..    Bi.lirar,    .N 

1.  O. 
Machine  Co.,  1 


Ave.,    Buffalo,   N.  Y. 
Butler  Foundry,  The,  Butler, 
L'hambersburg  Eugrg, 
Chemical  Engrg     ' 


Charabersburg,  P 
Fdry.  Co.,   Atlanta.  Ga. 

.    Cleveland,  O. 

Foundry  Co.,  ilcKeesport,  Pa, 


Cooper  Broth<Ts,  Cortland.  N.  T. 

C'liv  ,i;    .  ,    !  ....  Cleveland, 

t'i',!?.  ,    i ,  ::        iN  ..rks,'  Dayton 


liHliiata   Mfg.  Co..   Epbrata,  Pa.       _ 
Fairiuount  Foundry  Co..  Pliiladelphia, 
I'rauJillu  Machine  Company.  Providi  ■ 


Frederick, 
ens  Falla, 


Hubley  Mfg.  Co.,    Laiicasler,   la. 
Uide   fark  I'di.v.   A    .M:i.  h     '  .i  .  M.vd. 
Jones,    W.   A.,   Fdry.    ,&    Mch.    Co.. 

Ron-cevelt  Bond,  Cliu-neo,  III.  . 
Kentucky  Wagon  Mfg.  Co..  Lomsvi 
Kline  Hardware  Co..  Allentown.  Pa 
Laureltou  Foundry  Co. 
McOann  Mfg.  Co.,  In( 
McK 


York, 


ckport, 


Mascot  Stove  Mfg,  Co..  Chattanooga    Teni 
Minneapolis   Steel   &  Mcbry.    Co..    Minnea 

Minn. 
M"lo.  li  (■••  .   Kaukauna,  Wis. 
Murray  Iron  Works  Co.,  Inc..  Burlingt-- 


Nayl( 


BelTldere,   111. 
Works.    Lonls    Sacks. 


Wiiles  Mncb.  Co..  Inc..  North  Wales, 
Mch.  Co.,  Du  Bols,  Pa. 
ring  C 


Bol  1^2 


Potcii,   F.    It..   -MiiTui 
Peni.   V'Uy.   .':   yi!~- 
Pennsylvania    Kngrg. 
Pequonnwk  Fdry.,   Bridgeport.  Ct. 
Pulaski   Fdry.   &  Mfg.   Corp..   Clevelan* 
Riehey.  Browne  &  Donald.  Inc..  M« 
Riverside  Fdry.  &  Galv.   Co..  Kalau 
•St.    Louis    Malleable    Casting    Co.. 


Rutland.  Vt. 
Beading.  Pa. 
Castle,   Pa. 


Sessions  Foundry  Company,  The 

Sp.-"cel-s.    I.    .*        ' 
Standard   Mach 


;peth,  L.  I. 
izoo.  Mich. 
St.    Louis, 

Istol,  Ct. 


Mysti, 
York. 
Wks 

ell  Co..  The.  South  Milwaukee.  Wis 

ight  Line  Engine  Co.. 


N.  T. 


The.  Syracuse. 

ts.    Me<li.m.    S.    1. 

MiKees     1 1:s.     Pa. 

Co..  Trenton,   N.   J. 


Taylor-Wilson    . 

'G^pp's,  John  _.. 

TSedo   Mch.    &  Tool   Co.,    Toledo, 

Trov  Foundry  &  Mach.  Co.,  Inc..  Troy.  iN.   l. 

Turner  &  Seymour  Mfg.  Co.,  Torrington.  Ct. 

rniou    \If"     Co..    New    Britain,    Ct. 

D.   S.  Cast  Iron  Pipe  &  Fdry.  Co..   Burlington. 

fticii  ""steain     Ensine     &     Boiler     Works.     The. 

Wa™enFd;y.\  Pipe  Co..  U  B'way.  N    T.  O. 
Waterbury  Castings  Co.,  Waterbnry,  Ct. 
Wheeling  Mold  &  Fdry.  Co..   «heeliug.   W.  Va. 

CASTINGS — Malleable 


Belle  City  Malleable  l""  »•;- «^f,'"'''   "'^ 
Cadillac  Malleable  Iron  Co..   radlllac,   Mich. 
Danville  Malleable  In.i.  Co.,  DanyiUe,   111. 
Decatur  Malleable  Ir..n  Co..   r>e.;atnr     111. 
Devlin.    Thomas.    Mfc.    O...    PJi.'.l'"'""*'.''- ^*- 
Fort  Pitt  Malleable  Iron  Co.,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 
Lakeside   Malleable   Castings  Co..    Racine.   Wis. 
l.ancast.T  Foundry  Co..  Lancaster.  Pa. 
I'.ii.Ulielt  i; 
McDonough, 


;.,  &  Co..  Cleveland.  O. 

ittinss    Co..    Braiiford, 
Cnnipii 


Moore    &    Moore,     inc..    Reading.    Pa. 
Newark    Malleable    Iron    Works.   Lonls    Sacks. 

Inc.,  Newark    "    * 
Nortli 


Malleable   Iron   Co..    St.   Paul.   Minn. 
„„..    Mnllpahle    Iron    Works.    Itockford.    111. 

Louis    Malleable    Casting   Co.,    St.   Lonls, 


8tow4lI  Co.,  The.  South  Milwaukee,  Wis 
•IVinple  Malleable  in.n  *  Steel  Co^.^  PhHa^. 

Wagner  Malleable  Iron  Co..  Decatur.  111. 

CASTINGS — Manganese   Steel 

Moore    &    Moore.     Inc..     Keating      Pa 


Birdsboro  Steel  Fdry.  &  Mch.   Co., 


iiig   Co.,    Lansdowi 


Co.,  Ne 


N.  J. 


Emporia,  Va. 
I                                     .Milwaukee,    Wis. 
1  ,                                ,  ,1    F.lrv.    Co..    Sandusky, 
r...liiul    <i"l   Fdrv.   Co..  Cheater.  Pa. 
Industrial  Steel  CiiaUng  Co..   The,  Toledo. 
MclK.uough,  W.  B..  &  Co..  Cleveland,  O. 
Malleable   Iron    Fittings   Co,     " ' '     '' 


Elec 


Steel   Castings  Co..    Mllwau- 


Mesta  Machine  Co.,  Pittsburgh.  P 
.\i.ti"M:il  SI.-el  Casting  Co..  .\l..iiti 
Ohio  Steel  Fdry.  Co..  Springfield. 
OtlB  Steel  Co.,  Cleveland,  O. 
Pliiladelphia   "   "    °    ■■--- 


&  Ma 

iiindry  &  Mfg.   Corp.. 

Steel  Casting  Co..   '— 


,_ .    _  Reading 

RiTerside  Steel  Casting  Co.,  Newark,  N. 

Sharon  r..U]   "       "        "" 

Smith.    Geo, 


Pa. 


Steel    Casting    Co..    Mllwau- 
Steel  Hardening  Process  Co..  Pittsburgh, 


Strong  Steel  Fdry.  Co.,  Buffalo, 
Temple  Malleable  '         °    ' 
Steel  Cast 


N.  T. 


&  Steel  Co. 
.„u  „.^„  ^_...„„  _J.,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 
leeliug  Mold  &  Fdry.  Co..  Wheeling.   W.   V«. 
CEMENT — Fire  Resisting 

Harbison-Walker   Refractories  Co.,    Plttsbnrgfc, 


Pa. 


Co., 
York   City. 


Inc., 


Quigley      Furnace      Spcci 
Cortlandt    .S 
CEMENT   ROOFING   TILE 

Federal  Cement  Tile  Co.,  Chicago,  III. 
CENTERING  MACHINES 

Wblton,   D.   E..   Mach.   Co..    New    London,   Ct. 
CENTERS— Index 

Simmons  Mach.  Tool  Corp..  Albany,  N.  T. 
CHAIN    MACHINERY 

Balrd    Machine   Co..    Bridgeport,   Ct 

Vaughn   Machinery  Co,,   Cuyahoga  Falls,  Ohio. 


CHAINS— Coil 

American  Chain  Co..   inc.,    Bridgeport,  Ct. 
Bradlee  Ji   Co..    Philadelphia.    Pa. 
Bridgeport    Chain    Co..    Bridgeport 


dgep. 
tinnon   Chain   Co., 


Chain    Co.. 
ibus    Mc" 

Woodhbuse    C 
CHAINS— Conveyor 

American  Chain  Co..  Inc..  Bridgeport,  Ct. 

Brown   Hoisting  Machry.  Co..  Cleveland.  O. 

Jones  &   Laughlin  Steel  Corp..    Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

Liiik-Uelt  Co..' Chicago.  111. 

Woodhouse  Chain  Works.  Trenton.  N.  J. 
CHAINS— Cran«   and    Hoist 

Bradlee  &  Co..  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Columbus  SIcKlnnon   Chain   Co..   Columbus.   O, 

Woodhouse   Chain   Works,    Trenton.    N.   J. 
CHAINS— Dredge 


Cha 


Co..    I 


ic.   Bridgeport,  Ct. 
Bridgeport,   Ct. 


&    C. 


CASTINGS- 

.Conn.er.-in 

CASTINGS- 


In 
-Open  Hearth  Steel 

Steel  Casting  Company,  Marlon. 
-Semi-Steel 


>..  Chambersburg. 

Cleveland.   O. 
.,  York.  Pa. 


CHUCKS— Magnetii 

Heald    Mch.     Co., 
CHUCKS— Metal 


Mfg.  Co., 


iiw  Ilav 


CLAMPS— Flanging 

Mies  Btment  I'ond    Co..    Ill    Ifivuy.    N      T.    C. 
Ryerson.    Jos.    T..    &    Son,    Inc..    Chicago.    III. 

CLAMPS— Machinists 

Danly  Mach.   .SiHiialties.  Inc.,  Chicago,    111. 
CLAMPS— Steel 

WllllamB,     J.     U.,     &     Co..     AT     Illchards     Ht.. 
Brooklyn.    N.    K. 
CLEANER— Metal 

Cowles  Detergent  Co.,  The,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 

Oakley' Clieii'iical  Co.,' 22  Thaiiiea  St.,   N     I.   O. 
CLEANING  MATERIALS 

Cowles  Detergent  Co.,  The.  Lockport.  N.  Y. 

Oakley    CheiViical    Co..    22    1  nil s   SI,.    N.    Y.    0 

CLOCKS— Watchman's 

CLOTHING— Asbestos    and   Fireproof 

Safety  Equip.    Service  Co..   Cleveland.   O. 
CLUTCHES— Friction 

Brown   Engineering  Co..    Rending. 


Bochei 


N.   T. 


CASTINGS— Steel 

Adamson  Mach.  Co..  The.  Akron.  O. 
American    Steel    Foundries.    Chicago     111 
Atlantic  Steel  Castings  C»-  Che"'"    I-a 
Bethlehem   Steel  Company.  Bethlehem.   Pa. 


Co.,     260    Brandeis    Street, 
6th    St..    Cln- 


Caldwell.    W. 

Louisville,    Ky. 
Conway    Clutch    Co.,    1948 

cinoati,  O. 

Falls  Clutch  &  Mchry.  Co..  Cuyahoga  Falls 
Johnson.  Carlyle.  Machine  Co..  Manchester. 
Jones,   W.  A.,   Fdry.  &  Mch.   Co..    4434   V 

Kunseielt    UoiKl.    Chicago.    111. 
Moore    &    White    Co..    Philadelphia.    Pa. 
Scbultz,  A.  L.,  &  Son.  Cblcago.  ni. 
Woods.    T.    B..    Sous    Co..    Chambersburg. 


Addy.   Matthew,   Company.   The.   CIncinnstt, 
Clevelan.l  Clirrs     Iron    Coinpan.-.    Clcvlaud. 
Hanna    M.  A..  Co..  The.  Cleveland.  O. 
llicUiiuin.     XVilliains    &    Co.,     I'iltshurgli.    Pn 
McKeefrey  &  Co.,  Leetonia,  O. 
Pickands,    Mather  &  Co..   Cleveland^  Ohio. 
Pilling  &  Co..    Inc..    Philadelphia. 
St.  Louis  Coke  & 


Suyd 


St.  Louis,  Mo. 
irgh.  I'a. 
Buffalo.  1 


Waldo,  Egbert,  &  McCIaii 
COAL,    ORE    AND    ASH    HANDLING    MA- 
CHINERY 

Alliance    Machine   Co..    Alliance.    O. 
Blaw-Knox  Co..  Pittsburgh.  Pa. ^    ^ 


New  York  City. 


CHAINS— Furnace 

Bridgeport    Chain    I 
CHAINS— Jack 

JIattatu.k  Mfg.  Co..  Waterbury.  Ct. 
CHAINS — Power  Transmission 

Baldwin    Chain    &    Mfg.    Co..    Worcester,    Mai 

Link-Belt  Co..  Chicago.  111. 

M.iise    Chain    Co..     Ithaca.    N.    Y. 

Onion  Chain  &  Mfg.  Co..  Sandusky,  O. 
CHAINS — Rocker-Joint 

Morse  Chain  Co.,  Ithaca.  N.  T. 
CHAINS— Sash 

Bridgeport    Chain    Co..    nridgeport.    Ct. 
Morton,  Thos..  246  Centre  St.,  N.  Y.  G. 
CHAINS— Sling 

Reading   Chain    &    Block    Co.,    Beadin?,   Pa. 
CHAINS— Sprocket  Wheel 

Cullman  Wheel  Co.,  Chicago.  111. 
Stowell  Co..  The.  Sooth  Milwaukee.  Wis. 
Union  Chain  &  Mfg.  Co..  Sandusky.  O. 
WliitM.y    -Mfg.    Co..    Marlf.u-.l.    Ct. 
CHANNELP~See   Angles,    Beams.   Channels 

and  Tees 
CHAPLETS 

Erdle    Perforating    Co. 
CHASERS 

Jones  ,'(:  Tains.. n  Moch.  Co, 
CHECKS— Metal 

Matthews.    J.    H..    &    Co.. 
Schwerdtle 

CHROMIUM  METAL 

Electro     Mi'tallurgical     Sales    Corporation, 
East   42nd    Street.    New   York   City. 
CHUCKS — Drill    and  Lathe 

Cusbninn  Chock  Company,  Hnrtford.  Ct. 
Hoggson  &  Pettis  Mfg.  Co.,  New  Haven,  Ct. 
Horlon     E..    &    S..u   Co..    Wiii.lsor    Locks.    ( 
Jacobs  Mfg.  Co..  The,  Hartford,  Ct. 
McCrosky  Tool  Corp.,  Meadville.  Pa. 
Morse    Twist    Drill    &    Machine    Co..    New    I 


ng    Ma 

Hanna  Engineering  Works.  Chicago, 

Bayward  Co..   60  Church  ?•      " — 

Link  Belt  Co..   Chicago.   111.  ,      j     „ 

>lcMTler   Interstate  Co..  The.  Cleveland.  O. 

Nnrtiierr.    Engiiieei-ing    Works.    Detroit.    MIcb. 

Orton  &  Steinbreniier  Co.,  Chicago.  III. 
COCKS— Air  and  Gas 

Crane  Co..  Chicago,  111. 
COILING    MACHINES    —   Flexible   Shaft 
Metallic  Tube  and  Casing 

Sleeper    &   Hartley,    Inc.,    Worcester,    Ma-ss 
COILS— Pipe 

Harrishiirg  Pipe   &    Pipe  Bending  Co.,    Harris 
burg.  Pa 

Superheate 

COKE — Metallurgical 

.4ddv.  Matthew.  Company.  The.  Cincinnati. 
Bethlehem  Steel  Company.  Bethlehem  Pa. 
Cleveland-Cliffs    Iron    Company. ^Cleveland. 

Ha°nna.'  M.*^".*.'.   Co..' The.   Cleveland.   O. 
Hickman,  Williams  &  Co..  Pltts-borgh.  Pa. 
Hillman  Coal  &  Coke  Co..  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 
Pilling   &   Co..    Inc..    Philadelphia,    Pa. 
H,,g..is.    Iii-..wn    &    Co..    Cii..iiii.ati.    O. 
St    Louis  Coke  &  Iron  Co..  St.  Lotus,  I 


The.  IV  B.  42d  St.. 


l.yde 


iigh.    Pa. 


.->r..„rt  Furnace   Company.     1  I.e.   llereian.i.    ... 
Tuteln.   B.    Arthur,    Inc,   Boston.   Mass. 
Waldo.  Egbert.  &  McCIain.  Inc..  BufTalo.  N.  Y. 
Walter-Wallingford  &  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 
COKE-OVEN  MACHINERY 

Alliance    Mo.l.ine    Co..    Alliance.    O. 
Atlas    Car    &    Mfg.    Co..    Cleveland,    O. 
COKE  OVENS— By-Products 

Smytbe.  S.  R..  Co..  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 
COLD   DRAWING   MACHINES— Bar  &  Wire 

Vaughn  Mchry.   Co..  Cuyahoga  Falls,    O. 
COLLARS— Spacing    for   Milling   Cutters 

Detroit    .Stan. ping   Co..   Detroit.   MIcfc. 
COLLETS— Spring  or  Split 

Bivett  Lathe  ft  Grinder  Corp.,  Boston,  Mass. 
COMPOUNDS— Case    Hardening    and    Tem- 
pering 
Anti-Borax   Compound  Co..   Ft.  Wayne.  Ind. 
COMPOUNDS— Welding 

Antl-Boias  Compound  Co.,  Ft.  Wayne.  Ind. 
COMPRESSORS — Air 

Allis-Chalmers  Mfg.   Co..   Milwaukee.   Wis. 
Bury  Con.piesBor  Co.     Erie    Pa. 
Clijcngo  _"_y  -   •^-    ^""' 

'     'Turbine   Co..    Trenton^ 


E.    44tk    St., 


New    York    City. 


De    Lnvnl    Steam    Turbine   to..     ire...u...    i-.    -• 
General  Electric  Co..  Schenectady.  N.  Y. 
Ingersoll-Rand  Company.  11  Broadway.  N.  X.  u. 
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lliiUliie  Co..   Unnford, 


COMPRESSORS— G« 


CONCRETE  MACHINERY 


8,  Co.,   liiillnuupolis,  Ind. 

KniicI  CuiM„.iu.i.    II  Uroadway.  N.  T. 

it   liot.   111'.'  .^;  iMlry.  Co..   Durllunt 


CONDUITS— Flexible  Metallic 

Pti.nsjlvuniu     KltilblB     Metallic    Tubloj    Co.. 
1-blieilt^lliliia,   l>u. 

CONNECTING  RODS 

PolliiU  Slei-l   (-o..  Olnclnnatl,  O. 

.Stauclard  Ciuuge  Steel  Co.,  Beaver  Falls,  Pa. 

CONTRACTORS'     SUPPLIES— Second-hand 

Albert    &    Davidson    Pipe    Corp.,    250-264    Oak- 


CONTROLLERS— Electric 

Eleclilp   Controller    &    Mti:.    Co..    Cletelaud 
General  Electric  Co.,  Schenectady.   N.   y. 

CONTROLLERS— Temperature 


Browi 

Caldn      .  .        _   _    _    .   

Company,    L'o 
Holcrott  &  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Link-Belt  Co.,  Chicago,  III. 
Payne,  N.   B..  &  Co.,  25  Church  St..  N.  T.  C. 
RIacUinery  Company,    Passaic.   N.  J. 


Portabl 

Robins    Conveying    Be 

CONVEYING  SYSTEMS— Overhead 

Richards-Wllcox  Mfg.  Co.,  Aurora.   Ill, 
CONVEYORS— Portable 

Haiss,  Geo.,  Mtg.  Co.,  Tie,  142nd  St.  &  Canal 


Pay 


Place.    New    York   City. 

N.  B..  &  Co.    25  Church  St  .  N. 
p    SlHL-liiuery    Company,    Paseaic, 


T,  C, 

N.    J. 


COPING  MACHINES 

Chambersburg  Engrg.  Co.,  Chambersburg.  P 

CkvelaTid  Punch  ,4  Shear  Works  Co..  Cleve  . 

Pel.<..  Henry.  &  Co..  90  West  St..   N.   T.  C. 

Ryersoo,    Jo».    T.,    &    Son,    Inc.,    Chicago, 
CORE    BREAKERS— Pneumatic 

Sullivan    M.  bry.    Co.,    Chicago.    III. 
CORNICE  BRAKES 

Dieis  *   KruMip   Mtg.   Co..  Chicago,   111. 

idil 


COTTERS  AND  KEYS— Spring 

Hindlev    Mff.    Co..    Valley    Falls.    R.    I. 
Hubbard    Sming    Works.    Pontlac.    MIcb. 

COUNTERSINKS 

National  Twist  Drill  &  Tool  Co.,  Detroit.  Mich. 
COUNTING    MACHINES 

Durnnt   Mfg.    Co..    Jlilwaiikee.    Wis. 

Hart.    U.    A..    Mfg.   Co..    Battle  Creek,   Mich. 

Root  Co.,   Bristol,  Conn. 

Vceder   Mfg.    Co..    Hartford.    Ct. 

COUPLINGS— Air  Hose 

Cleveland     Pneumatic    Tool 


The,    Cleve- 


COUPLINGS— Cut-off,  Friction 

Johnson,  Carlvle.   Machine  Co..  Manchester.  Ct, 
Moore   &    Wliite    Co..    Phihidelpbla,    Pa, 
COUPLINGS— Flexible  Shaft 

American  Foundry  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Frederick,  Md. 

Brown   Engineering   Co  .    Riading,    Pa. 

Jones.    W.    A.,    Fdry.    &   Mch.    Co.,    4434   W««l 


.     W.     E.     Co.,     260     Brandcis    Street, 
■ille,    Ky. 

Clutch    Co.,    1948    W.    6th    St.,    Cin- 
1.    O. 
iitch  &  Mchry.  Co..  Cuyahoga  Falls.  O. 

Osriyle.  Machine  Co.,   Manchei  '   -    "* 
V.    A.,    Fdry. 


&  Mch,  Co.,   44.'i4  West 


COUPLINGS— Pipe 


New  Haven  Screw  Co.,  New  Haven,  Ot. 
COUPLINGS— Shaft 


Nichols' 


CRANES-Cr.iwl 


W.    H.,    &    Co..    Wilket-Ba 


lllwaukee,  Wla. 


Ohio 

nrl      Ohi 
liilford. 


Marls    Brothers,    Inc..    Philadelphia,    P», 
Milwaukee    Electric    Cra]ce    &    .Mtg.    Co..     Inc., 

Milwaukee,   Wis. 
Nlles-Bement-Pond  Co..  Ill  Broadway,  N.  Y.  0. 
Northern   Bnglneirlng   Works,    Detroit,   Mich. 
Pawling  S   llar.iischfeK..r  Co.,   Milwaukee,   Wis. 
Payne.   N.    B.,  &  Co.,  25  Chur.^h  St.,  N.    Y.  0. 
Hi.  Iianl- Wilc.x    Mfg.    Co..    Aurora.    Ill, 
lioeiier  Crane  &  Hoist   Works,  Heading,  Pa, 

Shepurd    IClc^ctric   Crane   A:   I'lolst   Co.,   MoDtOUr 


CRANES— Erection 

Industrial  Works,  Bay  City,  Mich. 
CRANES— Gantry 

Barber-Fosler  Engrg.   Co.,  Cleveland, 


CRANES— Hand   Power 

Alliance  Machine  Co..  Alliance.  O. 
AriMinglnn  Eiiglnnerlng  Co..  Euclid.  O. 


Bedford,  Ind. 
Iladelphla.  Pa. 
Cleveland,  O. 


CRANES— Jib 


Richards-Wile 


ug  Works.  Detroit. 
Mfg.  Co..  Aurora.  I 
ition.    Harvey.    111. 


CRANES — Locomotive 

Brown   Hoisting  JIachry.  Co..  Clereland,  0. 
Browning  Co.,  The,  Cleveland,  O. 
liyers    M.iihine   Co..   The.    Bl  renna,   O. 
Industrial  Works,  Bay  City,  Mich, 
Link  Htit   ro  .    Chicago.    III. 
.McMvI.-r    fiitpr^ttilc  Co..   The.   Cleveland.  O. 
Ohio  Locomotive  Crane  Co..   Bucyrus.  O, 
Ortnn  &  Stelnhrenner  Co..  Chicago,  III, 
Pawling  &  H.nrnischfeger  Co.,   Milwaukee,  Wis. 

CRANES— Portable 

Beatty  Machine  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Hammoud,  Ind. 
CRANK   SHAFTS 


falls. 

Forge  Co.,   Titusville,  Pa. 
itch  &  Signal  Co.,  Swisavale.  Pa, 


Cincinnati,   O. 


Bremen,   Oiho. 


CRANKS— Ball 

Cincinnati  Ball  Crank  Co., 
CRIMPING  MACHINES 

Strcine  Tool  &  Mfg.   Co., 
CROSS    ARMS— Creosoted 

Jeniiison-Wrlght  Co..  Toledo.  O. 
CRUCIBLES — Metallurgical 

McCnlloiigh-Dalzell    Crucible   Co..    Pitts..    Pa 

Eoss-Tacony  Crucible  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa, 
CRUCIBLES— Platinum 

Baker  &  Co,.  Inc..   Newark.  N.  J. 
CRUSHERS— Steel  Turning 


Pulv 


Co.,  St.  Louia,  Mo. 


CUPOLAS— Foundry 

Northern  Engineering  Works,  Detroit,  u 
Paxson.  J.   W.,  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Whiting    Corporntion.    ITarTey,    111. 

CUTTERS— Bolt 

Landis  Mach.  Co..   Inc..  Waynesboro,  P< 
National   Machry.  Co..  Tlffln.  O. 

CUTTERS— Gear 

Whlton.    D.    E..    Mach.    Co.,    New    Lond( 

CUTTERS— Key  Seating 

Bucher-Smith  Co.,   The,   E.ist  Liverpool, 
Whitney  Mfg.  Co.,  Hartford,  Ct. 

CUTTERS— Milling 

AlTord  Reamer  &  Tool  Co..  Mlllersbarg, 
-      '        "  -  Co..  Rockford.  I— 

vldence,  R. 
Cowi'es  Tool  Co.,  Cleveland 


Barber-Colinan  Co^,  Eockford,  111. 

Co.,    New    Bed- 

.  Detr 

Wayne  Tool  Mfg.  Cbmpany,  Waynesbt 


_  Twist   Drill   &  Machln 

ford.    Mass,  _      „  .     

NatloncI  Twist  Drill  &  Tool  Co..  Detroit.  MIcl 
Wovno  Tool  Mfir.  Oomnanv.  Waynesboro,  Fa. 


CUITING   AND    WELDING   APPARATUS— 
0»y. Acetylene  — bee     Weldini    and    Cut- 
ling   Apparatus   and   Supplies 
CUTTING  COMPOUNDS 

Oakley   Chemical    Co.,   22  Thames  8t,,  N.  V,  C. 
CUTTING-OFF  MACHINES— Cold  Saw 

«siK-n  I,uca«  SIseh  Works,  Philadelphia,  P«, 

Haelne  'lool  .V  Machine  Co  .  lluclne.  Wis. 

VaudycL  <  huiehlll  Co.,  62  Ve.ey  81.,  N.  I.  e. 
CUTTING-OFF  MACHINES— Plpa 

BIgnall   &    Ke.l.r   Slu.h.    Works,    EdwardsTllle. 

Etna  Mocblne  In..   The.  Toledo,  O. 
CUTTING-OFF  MACHINES — Tube  and  Bar 

Brlghtmun     Mfg.    Co.,    ColunibuH.    I). 
CYLINDERS— Compressed  Air,  Gas,  Etc. 

National  Tube  Co.,  Plttxhurgh,  Pa. 

Wharlon,    Wm.,    Jr.,    &    Co.,     Inc..    30    Church 
Street.    New   York  City. 
DERRICKS 

Bedford  Foundry  Machine  Co..  Bedford,  Ind. 


Dyers 

Mallory 

Mundy, 


Machry 
J.    8., 


Corp.,    Primes,  Pa. 
Hoisting  Eogloe  Co,, 


Nswatk. 


DIAMOND  TOOLS 

I'-s ..I  stephaii    Mfg.   Co.,    Orba 

Dickinson.  Then.  L„  84  Gold  St.. 

DIAMONDS— Carbo 
DIE  BLOCKS 


.Vewark,  N,  J. 
,ige   ;in.   Mass. 

DIF.    MAKERS    SUPPLIES 

Danly   Mach.   Specialties.  Inc.,  Chicago.   Ill, 
DIE  SETS 

Danly  Macb.   Specialties,  Inc  .  Chicago.   HI. 
DIES— Bolt   Threading 

Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  (Detrlck  &  Harvey),  Beth- 
lehem. Pa. 

Curtis  &  Cortis  Co..  Bridgeport,  Ct. 
DIES — Drop   Forging 

Peninsular    Forging    Die   &    Tool    Co.,    Detroit, 
Mich. 

DIES — Embossing    and   Stamping 

Hoggson  &  I'etlis  Mfg.  Co.,  New  Havsn,  Ot. 


DIES — Pipe  Threading 


Eastern  Machine  Screw 
Jones  *  Lanison  Machine  Co.,  S[ 
Landis  Machine  Co.,  Inc..  Wayne 
National  Acme  Co.,  Cleveland,  O. 
DIES — Self-Opening    Adjustable 


Hav 


Eastern  Machine  Screw  Corp. 

.tones  &  Lamsou  Jlachlne  Co_^,   Sprlngfi 

Murchey  Mach, 


Vt. 


Tool  Co,,  Detroit.  Mich. 
DIES— Sheet   Metal   Working 

Adriance  Ma.  lunc  W.irUs,  Inc..  82  Richards  St, 

Brooklyn.  \.  T. 
clevel.-.iHl  Pii.Kli  ,V:   Slo.iii    Wks.   Co..  Cleve.,  O. 
Perracote  Machine  Co..   Brldgeton,  N,  I. 
Heintz  Mfg.  Co..  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Mehl  Machine  Tool  &  Die  Co.,  Roselle,  N.  J. 
New  England  Pressed   Steel  Co.,  Natick.   Mass. 
Tobin  Tool  &  Die  Co.,  Fond  dn  Lac,  Wis. 
Toledo    Mach.    &    Tool    Co..    Toledo,    O. 
Worcester      Stamped      Jletal      Co..      Worcester. 

Mass. 
Zeh  &  Hahnemann  Co..    Newark.  N.  J. 

DIES — Steel  Letters   and   Stampa 

Matthews.  J.  H.,  &  Co..  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
DOORS     \ND    SHUTTERS — Steel    or    Wood 
Rolling 

Kinnear  Mfg.   Co..   Columbus.   O. 
RichnidsWilcox  Mfg.  Co..  Aurora.  Ill, 

DRAWN  WORK— Metal— See  Stampings  or 

Drawings — Metal 
DRILLING    MACHINES— Bench 

Barnes    W.  P.   &  John.  Co.,   Rockford.  HI. 

Lelaiid-Girrord  Co..    Worcester,   Mass. 
DRILLING  MACHINES— Bench  Sensitive 

Ames,    B.    0..    Co..    Waltham.    Mass. 
DRILLING   MACHINES— Horizontal 

Baker  Bros..  Toledo.  O. 
DRILLING  MACHINES— Multiple  Spindle 

Baker  Bros..  Toledo.  O. 

Barnes  Drill  Co..  Rockford.  Til. 

Consolidated    Macli.    Tool    Corp.    of    America, 
Roche: 


Delia 


Mach.  Works, 


National  Acme  Co,.  Cleveland.  O. 
DRILLING    MACHINES  —  Multiph 
Adjustable 

&  John  Co.,   Rockford.   Ill 


Spindle, 


National  Automatic  Tool  Co.,  Richmond.  Ind. 
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DRILLING   MACHINES  — Multiple    Spindle, 
Horizontal 

Dftr.iit   MiKliine  Tool  Co.,   Detroit.   Mich. 
National  Automatic  Tool  Co.,  Richmond,  Ind. 
DRILLING    MACHINES  —  Multiple    Spindle, 
Vertical 
National  Automatic  Tool  Co..  Richmond,  Ind. 
.N'ilcs-Bi-meut-Pond  Co.,  Ill  B'way,  N.  Y.  C. 

DRILLING  MACHINES— Portable 

Cleveland   ruuclj  &  Shear   Wks.   Co..   CleTe.,   O. 
"^LLING    MACHINES— Portable    Electric 

Jii.iiKM    1-i.eui.uitic    Tui'l    C,)..    C    E.    44th    St- 


ill. 


Clev.  :,;i     I:.;:  111.     Tool    Oo.,    The,    Clcve- 
In.l"7'"    i'     :    1:       in,  ilr   Tool   Co..   Chicago,   111. 
DRILLING    MACHINES— Radial 

Aimijeau    Tiiol    Wc.rlis    Co.,    Clnclimatl,    O. 
Cincinnati    nicUford   Tool  Co..   Cincinnati,   O. 
Cleveland   Punch  &   Shear  Wks.   Co..   Cleve.,   O. 
Dreses  .Machine  Tol  Co..   Cincinnati.   O. 
Mueller  >lacb.  Tool  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 
Niles-Iienient-l'ond  Co.,    Ill   B'way.   .N.   Y.  C. 
BePd-Prentice  Co.,  Worcester,   Mass. 
Byerson,    Jos.    T.,    &    Son.    Inc.,    Chicago,    III, 
Tavlor  &  Fenn  Co.,  Hartford,   Ct. 
Washington    .Steel    &    Ordnance    Co.,    Washing- 
ton.   D.    C. 
Western  Machine  Tool  Works,  Holland,  Mich. 

DRILLING  MACHINES— Rock 

Chicaeo    I'ncunuitic    Tool    Co..    6    B.    44th    St., 

General 
DRILLING  MACHINES— Second   Hand 

Harris    Uros.    Co..    Chicago.    111. 
DRILLING  MACHINES— Sensitive 

Leland-Glfford  Co.,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Royersford  Foundry  &  Mach.  Co..   Inc.,  B< 


DRILLING    MACHINES— Vertical 


Balier  Bros.,  Toledo.  O. 
Barne.s  iMill  I'",.  l:."l^ 
BafTalo  Forge  <'"..  4;i2 


nuffalo,  N.  T. 


Corp..    149 


I  482, 


McCabe  &  Sheeran  Machinery  Corp.. 
50  Church  St..  New  York  City. 
Nlles-Renieiit-ro.id  Co..  Ill  n'way.  N.  Y.  C. 
Prentiss.  Henry.  &  Co..  Inc..  149  B'wny.N.Y.O, 
R.verson.  Jos.  T..  &  Son.  Inc..  Chicago,  III. 
Superior  -•      ■  -  "    • 


Turner   Ma 


Co.. 


Machine  To,. I   Works.   Holland.   Mich. 
DRILLING  MACHINES— Vertical  Turret 

Turner  Machine  Co.,    Danbury.   Ct. 
DRILLS — Ratchet 

Armstrong    Bros.    Tool    Co.,    Chicago,    lU. 
DRINKING   FOUNTAINS 

Manufartuvin'_'  Equip.   &  Engrg.   Co.,  Framing- 
ham.  Mass. 
DROP  FORCINGS- See  Forgings 
DROP    HAMMERS — See   Hammers,   Drop 
DROP    PRESSES— See   Presses,   Drop 
DRYERS    FOR    ALL    MATERIAL 

Bonnot  Co..  The,  Canton,  O. 

Duff   Patents    Co..    'nc.    Pittsburgh,    Pa. 
DRYERS— Rotary,  Single    and    Double   Shell 

McGann  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc.,  York,  Pa. 
DUST  COLLECTORS 

American    Pdry.     Equip.    Co.,    Marlin-RocktTeU 
Bldg..  New  York  City. 

Knn.Ueili,Ml;er    Co.      Jackson.    Mich. 

Sly.    W.    \v..    Mfc     Company.    Cleveland.    O. 

Sterling  Blower  Co..  Hartford.  Ct. 

ELECTRIC  WELDING— See  Welding,  Electric 
ELECTRICAL    EQUIPMENT 

General  Electric  Co..  Schenectady.   N.   T. 
ELECTRICAL    MACHINERY— Second    Hand 

Belrnn  '-..^rnr-.  117  W  18th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 
Fel.li:  .,,  •.,  ,  •  .  I  -11  Centre  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 
Oo.,.l  ■-  >:,rk,  X.  J. 

CiL  ihlcago.  111. 

r..w.  I     >i    i,r        I    ,.,,  .    Inc..   Jersey    City,   N,   J. 
Rand. I    .M;icliiii'  rj   Co..  Cincinnati.  O, 
Snchsenmaler.  Geo..  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

ELECTRICAL  WIRES 

American  Steel  &  Wire  Co..  Chicago,  111. 
ELEVATORS— Portable 

Lewis-Shepard    Co.    Boston.    Mass. 
ELEVATORS— Steam  Hydraulic 

Bidgwny,    Craig   &    Son   Co.,    Contesvlllc.    P«. 
EMERY  WHEELS — See  Grinding  WbeeU 
ENAMELING 

Gender.  Paeschke  &  Frey  Co.,    (Contract  Mff, 
DivlBlon),    Milwaukee.   Wis. 


ENGINEERS— Cons 


Perin,  O.  I'. — S.  M.  Marshall,  1107  Broadway, 

HeW  York  City. 
Stevens  &  Wood.  Inc.,  120  Broadway,  N,  Y.  O. 

ENGINEERS— Foundry 

Chase.  Frank  D.,  Inc.,  Chicago,  111. 

Lane,  H.  M.,  Company,  Detroit,  Mich. 
ENGINEERS— Mechanical 

Chemical   En„-rg.    &    FUry.    Co.,   Atlahta,    G«, 
ENGINEERS— Metallurgical 

Gathmann  Engineering  Co..  Baltlmora,  lid. 
ENGINEERS   AND   CONTRACTORS 

Bonnot  Co.,  The,  Cai 


BrosI 
Chase.  Frank 
Day  &  Zimnie 
Fuller    Engins 


Pa. 


D..  In 


Lnughlin.  .\le 
McKee.  AMIii 
McKee,  Willi! 


nythe. 


Co.    Fullerto 
nrgh.    Pi 


.   &  Co..    Pittsburgh.   Pa. 
r...    Si    C,,..    Cleveland.   O. 
Cleveland.  O. 
Si  Co..  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 
:ugrg.    W.)rks.    New    Castle,    P». 
Co.,    Pittsburgh,    P«. 
jdell.    \V.,    &  Bros.,   Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

ENGINES— Gas  and  Gasoline 


Natio 


ENGINES— Oil 


tic  Tool  Co.,  6  E.  44th  Street, 
Pump  &  Mach.  Co.,  Oil  City, 


De  La  Vergne   Machlr 
St..   New  York  City. 
Ingersoll-Rand  Co.,  11   Broadway, 


Worthi 
ENGINES- 


Pranumiieller  Eug.  Co..  Chicng 
Handle  Mchry.  Co..  Cinclnnat 
Schuitz,   A.   i^..  &  Sou,  cu: 


6  B.  44th  Street, 
2106    East    138th 


go.    111. 

ENGINES— Steam 

Dake  Engine  Company,  Grand  Haven,  Mich. 

Erie  Citv   Iron  Works.   Erie.    Pa. 

Troy  Engine  &  Mach.  Co.,  Troy.  Pa. 
ENGINES— Steam    (Una  Flow  Type) 

Mesta    Machine   Co.,    Pittsburgh.   Pa. 
EXHAUST  HEADS 

Sterling  Blower  Co..    Hartford,  Ct. 
EXHAUSTERS— Gas 

Connersville  Blower  Co..   ConnersvlIIe,  Ind. 

Spencer    Turbine    Co..    Hartford.    Ct. 

EYELET  MACHINES 

WaterburyFarrel  Fdry.   &  Mach.   Co.,   Watcr- 

EYELETS 

Piatt  Bros.  &  Co.,  The,  Waterbury,  Ct. 
FACING  HEADS 

Mummert-Dixon  Co.,  Hanover,  Pa. 
FANS— Exhaust 

Buffalo  Force  Co..  492  B'way,  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 

Chaioiiinn   Blower  .4  Forge  Co..  Lancaster.   Pa. 

Gen,Tal  Electric  Co.,  Schenectady,  N.  T. 

Sturtevant.    R.   P..  Co.,  Hyde  Park,  Mass. 
FASTENERS— Corrugated 

Gary     Mfg.     Co.,     Manhattan     Bridge     Plaza, 
Brooklyn.   N.   Y. 
FEED  WATER  HEATERS  AND  PURIFIERS 

Allierger    Pump    vife    Condenser    Co..    140    Cedar 
Street.     New    York    City. 

Fr,,st  Mfg.   Co..  Chicago.   III. 

H     S     B.    W    Cochrane  Corn..   PtillndelphlK.   Pa. 

Harrislnirg  Pipe  &   Pipe  Bending  Co.,   Harris- 
burg.  Pa. 

Scalfe.    Willinm    B.,    .«■    Sons    Co..    Pitta..    Pa. 

Worthington  Pump  &  Mchry.  <3ofp.,  115  Broad- 
way. New  York  City. 

FEEDERS— Clay 

Hadfleld-Penfield    Steel   Co.,    TEe,    Bocyrna,    O. 
FELTS— Wool  Mechanical 

Booth   Felt   Co..   Inc.,   The,    477-478   19th   St., 
Brooklyn.   N.   Y. 
FENCES— Chain  Link  Wire 

Wi,kwire   Si„Ti.-er   Steel   Corp..   41   E.    42a   St., 
New  York  City. 
FENCES— Woven  Wire 

American  Steel  &  Wire  Co.,  Chicago,   111. 
FENCING— Wire 

Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 
FENCING— Woven 

Page  Steel  &  Wire  Co..  Bridgeport,  Ct. 


FERRO    ALLOYS— Chromium 

Agnew,  Battelger  i  Co.,  Inc.,  Philadelphia.  I 
Browne,  deCourcy,  Inc.,  12U  B'way,  N.  I.  u. 
Electro     MetallurticLl     Sales     Coi  poratlou. 

Bast  42nd   Street,   New   York  City. 
Laviiio.   E.  .]..  A  Co.,  Phlludeliiliia,    Pa, 


FERRO   ALLOYS— Manganese 


Leavltt,  C.  W.. 


New  York  Cit 
FERRO   ALLOYS— Molybdenum 


FERRO  ALLOYS— Silico  Manganese 
Southern  Ferro-Alloys  Co..  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
D.  S.  Ferro  Alloys  Corp..  39  E.  42d  St.,  N.Y,0. 


FERRO  ALLOYS— Silicon 


East  42nd   Street,    New   York   City, 
riickmnn.    Williaws   i    Co.,    Pittsburgh,    Pa. 
Keokuk  Electro-Metals  Co.,  Keokuk,  Iowa. 
l.avino.   E.  J.,  &  Co..   Philadelphia,    Pa. 
Pittsburgh    Metallurgical    Co.,    Nlagar 


Falls. 

N.  y. 

Rogers.  Brown  &  Co.,  Cin<-innnti.  O. 
Samuel,  Frank,  &  Co..   Philadelphia,  Pa. 

S..iifliern  Ferro  Alloys   C  .   rinittai ga.   Tenn, 

D.  S.  Ferro  Alloys  Corp..  39  B.  42d  St.,  N.Y.G. 

FERRO  ALLOYS— Spiegeleisen 

Crocker   Brothers.    21    E.    40lh   St.,   N.    T.   O. 

FERRO    ALLOYS— Titanium 

Metal  &  Thermit  Corp.,  120  B'way,   N,  T,  ©. 
FERRO  ALLOYS— Tungsten 

Lanno.   E.   J..   &  Co..   Philadelphia,  Pa. 
FERRO    ALLOYS— Uranium 

Standard  Alloys  Co..  Pittsburgh.  P«. 
FERRO    ALLOYS— Vanadium 

I.nvino.   E    .1..  .<:  Co..  Plillnilelpliia.   Pa. 
Standard  Alloys  Co..  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

FERRULES 

•    Bay  State  Stpg.  Co.,  Worcester,  Maes. 

Clevelam:    Pn.ich   &    Shear   Wks.    Co..   Cleve..  O. 

FIBRE  AND  FIBRE   PRODUCTS— Hard 

Wilniingten     Fibre     Specialty     Company.     Wil- 
mington.   Pel. 

nLES    AND    RASPS 

Disston,  Henry.  &  Sons.  Inc.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
FILES— Precision 

Aine 

FILING  MACHINES 

Oliver  Instrument  Co.,  Adrian,  Mich, 
FILTER    CLOTH— Metal 

Ludlow-Savlor  Wire  Co..  The.  St.  Lonls,  Mo. 
Wickwire   Spencer   Steel    Corp.,    41   E.   42d   St., 
New  York  City. 

FILTERING  AND  CIRCULATING  SYSTEMS 
—Oil 

BniisToan   5Ifg.  Co.,   Grand  Rapids.  Mich. 
FILTERS— Oil 

Bousman  Mfg.    Co.,  Grand  Rapids.   Mich. 
FILTERS— Pressure   or   Gravity 

Scaife.  Wm.  B.,  &  Sons  Co.,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 
FINANCING— Corporation 

Lee,  Higginson  &  Co.,  43  Exch.  PI..  N.  Y.  C. 
FIRE  CLAY 

Crescent  Refractories  Co..   Ciirwensvllle,  Pa. 

Ironton    Fire    Brick    Co..     Ironton.    O. 

Queens     Run      Refractories     Co.,      Inc.,      Lock 
Haven.    Pa.  „  .        „ 

U.  S.  Refractories  Corp.,  Mt.   Union,  Pa. 

FITTINGS— Hydraulic 

Chambersburg  Engrg.  Co.,  Chambersburg,  Pa. 
Sonthwark  Fdry.  &  Mch.  Co.,  Phila..  Pa. 
Watson-Slillman  Co.,   190  Fulton   St..  N.  Y.  O, 

FITTINGS— Steam    and   Gas   Pipe 

Devlin.   Thomas.    Mfg.    Co..   Philadelphia,  Pa. 
FLANGED    AND    DISHED    HEADS 

Worth  Steel  Company,  Claymont.  Delaware. 
FLANGES 

Adams.    Wm..    Foundry    Co.    Inc      Phils.,    P«. 

.lefTer.son    Dnion   Co..   T.eiington.    Mass. 

Philadelphia    Steel    &   Iron   Co.,    Phila.,    P«. 
FLASKS— Foundry 

niamnnd   Clamp  i-  Flask  Co.-   Rich™"*'   In^' 

Sterling     Wheelbarrow     Co..     Milwaukee.     WIS. 

Trnscon  Steel  Co.,  Youngstown,  O. 
FLOATS — Seamless  Copper 

Nangatuck  Mfg.  Co.,  Naugatuck,  Ct. 
FLOORING — Creoaoted   Wood 

.Tennison-Wright   Co.,   Toledo^/" 

Republic   Creosoting  Co..    Ind.annpol.s.    Ind. 
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FLOORING— Metallic    ViiUilating 

Icvliie  Irou  WoiUb  Co..  Long  Inloiul  clly.  N.  T. 
FLUORSPAR 


FLUX— Weldinj 


B.  . 


FORGES— Rivet 

HuiTuIo  Forge  Co.,  -lai;  B'way,  liuilQlo    N    Y 

Ciiiiiiililun   blower    i:    Koiku   Uu..    LuULUBter".    l'» 

MuUr   Mfg.  Co.,  MluueaiiolU,   Mluu. 
FORGING  MACHINES 

Long  &  Allstlittpr  Co..   Hamilton.  O. 

FORCINGS- >Mloy    Steel 

Betblfbt-tn    Steel   Company,   Betlilehfm.    Pa. 
Cuiiii  \   .■^.iiil   .■^t.-.-l  Co..    luc.   I'lilhi.lflplila,   Pa. 
Euilicott    Foiflug    &   Mfg.    Co.,    Inc.,   Endlcott, 

Irociuoib  Sti-il  Co.,  Inc.,  Fulton,  N.  Y. 
'       Natiouul  I'oiKo  &  Tool  Co.,  Irvine,  Pa. 

ScliUjIkill   Forge  Co.,   riiiluiiclli'hio.   I'li, 
FORCINGS — Brass,  Bronze  or  Copper 

Chicago   Forging  &  Mfg.  Co..  Chicago,  111. 
FORCINGS- Drop,  Iron  or  Sleel 


Kentu 

eky    \Va:;._ 

KHljo 

Lade, 

e    Steel    < 

I.ailis 

Drop    F- 

Llo.vd 

Forge  Co 

e.  Pa 

McCoi 

IMtt 

iMirgh.   Pa. 

McMj 

er  Inters 

Cleve 

and. 

Maeh 

lery  Forg 

"g  Co.. 

Tlie.  ( 

and.   0. 

Co..    I. 

Mid« 

St    Forse 

Co. . 

I'.U  s 

St.    Louie 

National  Forge  &  Tool  Co..   Irvine.    Pa, 
Oliver  Iron  &  Steel  Corp..  Pittsburgh,   Pa. 
Philadelnhia   Steel  &   Ir..n   Co..    riiilii..    Pa. 
Pittsbnrgh  Knife  &  For;;e  Co..  PittsLurgh.   ; 
Pollak  Steel  Co..  Cincinnati.  O. 
Queen  City  Forging  Co..  Tlie.  Cincinnati,  O 
Itliode    Island   Tool    Co.,    Provldeu.e.    l:      1. 
RieliiMorid   Frgs.  Corp.    (Acca.).    Riiliiiiond. 
Schuylkill  Forge  Co..  Philadelphia.   Pa. 
Scranton   Forging  Co..   Scranton.  Pa. 
Steel    Forgings   Co..    'nie,    ancinnati,   O. 
Storms     Drop     Forging     Co..     Kn.-^t     .Sprljigfl 


Union    Switch    &    Signal   Co..    Swlssvale.    Pa. 

Wilcox.    D.,    Mfg.    Co..    Mechanicsburg.    Pa. 

Williams     J.    H.,    &    Co..    67    Ulcbarda    Street. 
Brooklyn,  V.  T. 
FORGINGS— Flat  Die 

Machinery  Forging  Co.,  The,  Cleveland.  0. 
FORCINGS — Hollow 

IlarriKbnrg  Pipe    &    Pipe  Bending  Co.,   Harrls- 
burg.  Pa. 
FORCINGS— Hydraulic   Press,   Iron  or  Steel 

Atlas    Drop    Forge   Co..    Lansing.    Mich. 

Bethlehem    Steel   Company.    Bethlehem.    Pa. 

Champion  Mach.  &  Forging  Co.,  Cleveland.  O. 

Heppenstall    Forge    &    Knife    Co.,    Pittsburgh. 

Meata    Machine   Co..    Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

Pollnk   Steel   Co.,   Cincinnati,   f). 

Tioga  Steel  &  Iron  Co..  The,   Philadelphia,  Pa. 
FORMS — Steel     For    Concrete    Construction 

Blaw-Know  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
FOUNDRY   EQUIPMENT  AND   SUPPLIES 

Amerii-an      T'ouiidrv     Efiuipment      Co.,      Marliu- 
Sew  York  City. 


er    O 


E.    44th    St., 


Trnsoon  SI.el  Co..  YounKstown,  O. 

FROGS  AND  SWITCHES— Railway 

Bethlehem    Sleel   Company.    Bethlehem.    Pa. 

Wharton.    \Vm,,     .7r..    &    Co.,    Inc..    SO    Church 
St.,    N.NV    York    City. 
FURNACE  APPLIANCES— Water  Cooled 

T! In w  Knox  Co..   Plttshnrgli.   I'n. 
FURNACE  SYSTEMS— Open  Hearth 

Blaw  Knox  Co.,   Plttaburgh.   Pa. 


Iiile  Jonea    ,V:    Co.,    inc..    Plttablllgh,    Pt. 

FURNACES— Blast 

Frcyn.    BruMert  4   Co.,   ChlCigo.    III. 
.yeiveu.    .Mllllir   <i..    i:   Co.,    CieveluUd.    O. 
Pennsy  vanla   Eiigrg.    Works,    .New  C«Ntle.  P«. 
IllterConli-y  Compauy.   PIllBliurgh,   Pa. 
.SniylUe,    S.    it.,    Co.,    Plltaburgh,    Po, 

FURNACES— Crucible 


FURN.\rrS-EK.<:t,;.    .St,, I   Melting 


■       ,    Detroit,    Ml 

■Ii 

Pn 

PIttBburgh 

Pa. 

FURNACES— Forging 


Co., 


Elltiil„.th,    N.    J. 


N.  T.  O. 
e,   Cleve- 


FURNACES— Heat  Treating,  Automatic 

Ferguson    Furnace    Co.,    Toledo,    Ohio. 
Itockwell.   W.   S..  Co.,   50  Clinrrl,    St..    N.  Y.  C. 
Standard  Fuel  Engrg.  Co.,   Detroit.   Mich. 
FURNACES— Heat     Treating,     Cyanide     or 


Furnace    Co..    Elliabeth.    N.    J. 
Bceinan  &  Broughton  Co.,  Detroit.   Micb. 

•e     Co.,      Detroit, 


FURNACES— Heat  Treating,  Electric 

Aujerican    Industrial    Furnace    Cor?.,    Boston, 

Electric  Furnace  Co.,   Salem,  0. 
l;ie,iric  Furnace  Construction  Co.,  Phlla.,  Pa. 
licneral  Electric  Co.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 
llagan.  Geo,  J.,  Co..  Pittsburgh.   Pa. 
Holcroft  &  Company.  Detroit,   Mich. 
II, .skins   Mfg.   Co..    Detroit.    Mich. 
Bockwell,  W.  S.,  Co.,   50  Church  St..   N.  T.  C. 
Strong     Carlisle  &   Hammond  Co..   The,   Cleve- 
land. O. 
Swindell,  W.,  &  Bros..  Pittsburgh,   Pa. 


,ie    Furnace    &    Engrg.    Co..    Sprlngfleld, 

i,''au    Oas    Furnace    Co.,    Elizabeth.    N.    J. 
lean   Indus.   Furnace  Corp..  Boston.   MasB. 
my  Company.  The.  Long  Island  City,  N.  Y. 
an  &  Broushton  Co.,  Detroit.  Mich. 
Mie  industiial  Furnace  Co..  Detroit,  Mich. 


.Surfa,e  C,mibustion  Co.,  366-368  Gerard  Ave., 
I'.ronx.   N.   T. 

Swindell.     \V..    &    Bros..    Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

iate-.lones  &  Co..   Inc..   Pittsburgh.  Pi. 
FURNACES — High-Speed  Steel 

American    Gas   Furnace   Co..    Elizabeth.    N.    J. 

Beenian  &  Broughton  Co.,  Detroit.  Mich. 

Chicago  Flex 

Ferguson    Furnace  Ui 

eering  (      . 
&    Uros..    Pittsburgh.    Pa. 
FURNACES— Industrial  Heating 

Skinner  nrothers  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc.,  St.  Lonis.  Mo. 
FURNACES— Malleable  Melting 

Holcroft  &  Co..   Detroit,  Micb. 
FURNACES — Non-Ferrous  Melting 

American   Gas  Furnace  Co.,    Elizabeth,   N.   J. 

Dttr.i?t  Electric  Furnace  Co.,   Detroit,   Mich. 

ETlectric   Furnace  Co.,   Salem,  O. 

Electric  Furnace  Construction  Co.,  Phlla.,  Pa. 

llawlev  Do.vn  Draft   Furnace  Co..   Easton,   Pa. 

Pittsburgh    i''eetric   Furnace   Torp..    Pitts..    Pa. 

Standard   Fue,  Engrg.    Co..    Detroit,   Mich. 

Strong    Carlise    &    Hammond    Co..    The.    Cleve- 
land,  O 
FURNACES— Open  Hearth 

Holcroft   &    Company.    Dttrolt.    Mich. 

Swindell.    W..    &    Bros..    Pittsbursb.    Pa. 
FURNACES— Rivet  Heating 

American  Gas  Furnace  Co..  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

General  Electric  Co..  Schenectady.   N.  Y. 

Stiindar,!    Fuel   Engrg.    Co..    Detroit.   Mich. 
FURNACES — Wire.  Annealing  4  (UIvaniziBg 

General  Electric  Co.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

Vaughn    M,liry.   Co.     Cnyalioga   Falls.   Ohio. 
FUSE  METAL 

riatt  Bros.   &  Co.,  The,  Waterbury,  Ct. 
GALVANIZING 

Int,rnational       Derrick       &      Equipment       Co.. 
Micb. 


Fdry.  &  GalT.   Co.,  Kala 


GALVANIZING  PLANTS 

Erie  Foumlry  c. 
M,al„'r  i;alwii,li 
Wllfong.    Miliar, 

GALVANIZING   PLANTS— For  Sheets 

L'nlt,.!    li„K,g.    i    F,lr...    („.,    I'liuborgb,    I'a. 
GALVANIZING    A    TINNING    EQUIPMENT 

Vaughn   Ikbry.   Co.,   CuyaU.igo   Fslla,  Ohio. 
GAS  CLEANING  PLANTS 

Fllnn  &    DrelTelo   Co..  Cblcago,   III. 

Sinltli   <;aa   lingluperlng   Co.,    DsyluD,  O. 
CAS  HOLDERS 

Crime  IwiiipiT   Co.,    Ambler.   P«. 
GAS  PRODUCERS 

Chapnisn  Engrg.  Co.,  Division  of  tka  C.  *  O. 

Durr   Palenls'co,.' Inc.,   PlItBburgh,  P«. 

Fllnn   &   Dreffeln  Co..   Cblrafo.    III. 

Gn»    Prixlncer    &    Engrg.    Corp.    of    N.    J.,    .:(» 

Church    St.,    New    York    Clly. 
Hagun.  Geo.  J.,  Co..  PIHBhutgb.  Pa. 
Luiigbllu.   Alex.,  A  Co.,   PllTsbuiglj.   Pa 


Swindell.    W..   &   Br, 


CASKETS— Felt 


Pipe   &    Fdry.    Co.. 


Inc.,   The,    477-478   10th 


GASOLINE 

Sloan  and  Zook  Company,  The,  Bradford,  Pa. 
GATES— Blast 

Rockwell,   w.  8..  Co.,  50  Church  St.,  N.  T.  C. 
GATES — Fence 

Ameri,an   Steel   &   Wire  Co..   Cblcago,    111. 
GAUGES— Dial 

Ames,  B.  C.  Co.,  Waltham,  Mass. 
GAUGES— Pressure   and   Vacuum 

lliirsh.ilUoMu    .Mfg.    Co..    Slarsliilltown.     Iowa. 

Taylor  Instrument  Companies.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

WatsouStlllman  Co.,    lao   Fulton   St..  N.    Y.  C. 
GAUGES— Snap,  Thread,  Cylindrical,  Etc. 

Starrett.   L.  S.,   Co.,   The,  Atbol,  Mass. 
GAUGES- Thread    Lead 

Jones  &  Lanison  Machine  Co.,  Springfield,  Tt. 
GEAR  CUTTING 

Acme  Gear  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Akron  Gear  &  Engineering  Co..   Akron,  O. 

Albaugh-Dover  Co.,  Chicago,   111. 

Co..  Inc.   (Albro-Clem  Wis.), 


Philadelphia.  Pa. 
Bethlehem  Steel  Co..   Betbleh 
Boston  Gear  Works.  N..rf,.lk 


Pa. 
nati,  b. 


Earle   Gear   &   Machine   Co..    rhiltdelpbla.    Pa. 
Gleason  Works.    Ilochester,    .V.    Y. 
Hindley  Gear  Co..    Philadelphia.    Pa. 
Horsburgh  &  Scott  Co..    Cleveland.   O. 
Jones,   W.   A.,   Fdry.   &  Mcb.   Co.,    4434   West 

Iton^evelt   Road.   Chicago.    III. 
Link-Belt  Co..   Chicago.   111. 
Machine  Prod.  Co..  Cleveland.  O. 
Melsel   Press  Mfg.   Company.    Boston,  Mass. 
MeisBelbacli-Catucci     Mfg.     Co..     Inc.,    Newark, 

N.    J. 
Morgan    Construction    Co..    Won-ester.    Mass. 
Nlles-Benient-I'.ind    O...     Ill     B'war.    N.    Y.    C. 
Nilson-Miller  Corp.,  Hoboken,   N.   J. 
Perkins  Appliance  Company.  Springfield, 


Pa. 


Pittsburgh  Itollg  Corp.,  Pittsburgh.   Pa. 

T.-,ylor  Wilson    Mfg.    Co.,    McKees   Rocks.    Pa. 
GEAR  CUTTING  MACHINES 

Gleason    Works.    Rochester.    New    York. 

Gould  &  Eberhardt,  Newark.  N.  J. 

Newark  Gear  Cutting  Mch.  Co.,  Newark.   N.  J. 
GEAR   DRIVES— Herringbone 

Lewis  Fdry.   &  Mach.  Co..  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
GEAR    HOBBING   MACHINES 

Barber-Colman  Co.,  Eockford,  III. 

Gould  &  Eberhardt.  Newark,  N.  J. 

Newark    Gear  Cutting   Mch.   Co..   Newark.  N.  J. 

GEAR   PLANING    MACHINES 

Gleason  Worts,  Rochester.  N.  Y. 
GEARS— Bevel 

Acme  Gear  Co  .   Philadelphia.   Pa. 
Cincinnati   il-ar  Co  .   The.   Cincinnati,   O. 
Farle   Car  ,^-    Machine  Co..   Philadelphia,   Pa. 
Faw.'us  Machine  Co..  Pittsburgh.   Pa. 
H-.r.liurgli  ,^   Scott  Co..  Cleveland.  O. 
J,. pes,   W.    A.,   Fdry.    &  Mach.   Co.,   4434  West 

l:,u.s,.velt    Uonil.   Chicago.    III. 
Perkins  Appliance  Company,  Springfield,  Mass. 
Philailelphia  Gear  Works.   Philadelpliia.  Pa. 
Poole  Engineering  &  Mach.  Co..  Baltimore.  Md. 
Turner  Machine  Co.,  Danbury.  Ct. 


GEARS — Double   Helical  Cut 

De    Laval    Steam    Turbine    Co..    Trenton.    N     J 
GEARS — Enclosed     Herringbone     Tranamis- 
Fawcus    Machine   Co..    Pittsburgh.    P». 
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GEARS — Heat    Treated 

Niiltall.  U.  D.,   Co..   Pittsburgh,    Ta. 
CEARS— Herringbone 

Betlileheiu  Steel  Co..  Bethlehem.  Pa. 


Eui, 


Milv 


I'liiliiil 
Wis. 


Pittsburgh.    Pa. 
(ilensuu    Worlis.    Itoihester.    K.    Y. 
.Niies  liciiient-Pond    Co..    Ill    B'waj.    N.    T. 
PliilaJeipliia   Gear  Worlis.   Philadelphia.  Pa 

CEARS — Machine  Cut 

Earle  Gear  &  Slach.   Co..   Philadelphia.   Pa. 
Jones.    W.   A.,   Fdry.   &  Mch.    Co..    4434   \ 

Meisel  Press  Mfg.'  Conipa"nj.    Hoston.   MasB. 
Nuttall,  R.  D.,  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  P«. 
GEARS— Machine   Molded 
Jones.    \V.    A..    Fdrj.    &    Mch 


ago.    111. 


C.   4434  Wert 
Baltimore.  Md. 


Poole  Engineering  &  Mach.  Co. 
GEARS — Non-Metallic 

Akron  (Jear  &  Engineering  Co.,  Akron.  O. 
General  Electric  Co..  Schenectady,   X.   I. 
Meisel  Press  Mfg.   Company,   Boston.  Mass. 
Pliiladtli»bia   Gear   ;\orkB.    Philadelphia.   Pa. 

GEARS — Rawhide 

Albaugh-DoTcr  Co.,  Chicago,  III. 
Chicagr.   Itawhide  Mfg.   Co.,    1313  Elston   Ave.. 
Chicago.  Ill 


Jones.    \V.    A., 


Co..    rieveland. 


Fdry.    &  Mch. 
Corp.. 


Co..    4434   West 


Philadelphia.   Pa. 


GEARS— Spur 

Cincinnati  Gear  Co.,  The,  Cincinnati.   O. 
Earle  Gear  &  .Macu.   Co..    Philadelphia.   Pa. 
Fawciis     Machluc    Co..     Pittsburgh.     Pa. 
Jones.    W.    A..    Fdry.   &   Mch.   Co..    4434    West 
Roosevelt   Road.   Chicago.    III. 


•Pniid 


T.    C. 


I  Albro-Clem  Wka 


4434    West 


Poole  Engineering  &  Mach.  Co..  Baltimore.  Md. 
CEARS— Worm 

Akron  Gear  &  Engineering  Co..  Aki 
Albaugh-Dover  Co..   Chicago.   III. 
Atlantic  Elevator  Co.    ' 

Philadelphia.  Pa. 
Cincinnati  Gear  Co..  The.  Cincitina 
Fawcus  Mach.  Co.,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 
HIndley  Gear  Co..  PhUadell.hi.i.  I 
Horsburch  &  Scott  Co..  Cleveltiii.l 
Jones.    W.   A..    Fdry.    &   Mch.   Co.. 

Roosevelt   Road.   Chicago.    III. 
Philadelpliia    Gear   Works.    Philadelphia.   Pa. 

GENERATORS — Acetylene 

Air    Reduction    Sales    Co..    342    Madison    Ave.. 

New   Tork  City. 
Davis- Bonrnonville     CO.,     342     Madison     Ave.. 

New   Tork   City. 
Imperial   Brass  Mfg.  Co..  Chicago.  III. 
Oiweld  Acetylene  Co.,  30  B,  42a  St.,  N.  T.  C. 
GENERATORS— Electric 

Archer  &  Baldwin.  Inc..   114  Liberty   St..  New 

Tork  City. 
Crocker- Wheeler  Co..  Ampere.  N.  J. 
Klein.    Nathan.   &   Co..    Centre  &   Howard   Stc, 

New  York   City. 
Wagner  Electric  Corp.,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 
GENERATORS — Electric,   Second   Hand 
Gregorv   Electric   Co..   Chicago.    lU. 
ll.nrris  Brothers  Co..   Chicago.   111. 
Klein.  Nathan.  &  Co.,  Centre  &  Howard  Sts., 

New  York  City. 
MiCoy-Hran.ll    llnchinery    Co  .    PIttsburgV.    Pa. 
Miller-Ovren  Electric  Co..  Inc..   Pittsburgh.   Pa. 
Power  Mchry.  Exch..  Inc..  Jersey  City.  N.   J. 

GLOVES — Ashestos   and   Fireproof 

Safety  Equip.    Service  Co.,   Cleveland.  O. 
GLUE  HEATERS 

Dart.    E.   M..   Mfg.   Co..   Providence.    R.    I. 
GOGGLES — Grinding    and    Chipping 

Safety  Equip.    Service   Co..   Cleveland.   O. 
GOGGLES— Welding 

Safety  Equip.    Service  Co..  Cleveland.  O. 
GRAPHITE 

Pettinos.  Geo.  P..  Philadelphia.  Pa. 
GRATING— Flooring 

Irving  Iron  Works  Co..  Long  Island  City.  N.  T. 
GREASE  AND  OIL  CUPS 

Bay  State  Stpg.   Co..  Worcester.  Mass. 
GREASES 

Ohio  Grease  Co..  LondonviUe.  O. 
GRINDING    AND    POLISHING    MACHINES 

Bridgeport     Safety     Emery     Wheel     Co..     Inc., 
Bridgeport.    Ct. 

Cnlder      Gen.    IT..    Lancaster. 


Cleveland  Stone  Co..  The.  Cleveland 
Hanson  &  Van  Winkle  Co..  The.  Se 
Hill-Curtis  Co..  Kalamazoo.  Mich. 
Landis   Tool    Co..    Waynesboro.    Pa. 
Marschke  Mfg.  Co..  Indianapolis.  Ind. 
Ransom    Mfg.    Co..    Oahkosh.    Wis. 
Sprlntfleld    Mfg.    Cn  .    Bridgeport.    Ct. 
Sterling  Grinding  Wheel   Co..  Cleveland. 
tJ.  S    Electrical  Tool  Co..   Cincinnati.  O. 


and.  O. 
.-.  N.  J. 


and    Snag- 

U.   S.  Electrical  Tool  Co.,  The.  Oinclnoatl.  O. 
GRINDING    MACHINES— Camahaft 

L:indi8  Tool  Co..    Waynesboro.   Pa. 
GRINDING   MACHINES — Centerless 

Detroit  .Machine  Tool  Co..   Detroit,   Mich. 
GRINDING  MACHINES — Cutter  and  Reamer 

•rhompM.ii     (iriiuler     Co..     SprlngOeld.     O. 

Willi. arlh    &    .Mi.niiau   Co..    Grand    liui.lds.    Mich. 

GRINDING   MACHINES— Cylindrical 

Brown  &  Shaipe  Mfg.  Co..  Providence.  B.  I. 
lleald   .Machine   Co..    Worcester.    Mass. 
Lundia  Tool   Co..    Wavnesboro.    Pa. 
Prentiss.    Henry.   &  Co..    J49   Broadway.   N.    T. 

GRINDING  MACHINES— Die 

Blgnnll  &  Keeler  Mch.  Wks..  Edwnrdsvllle,  III. 
La  Salle  Tool  Co..  La  Salle.  111. 
WilniartL  ic  Moriuan  Co..  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
GRINDING   MACHINES— Drill 

L,indis    Tool    Co..    Waynesboro.    Pa. 
Oliver  Instrument  Co..   Adrian.  Mich. 
Wiluiarth   &   Moniiau    Co..    Grand    llaplds.    Hick. 

GRINDING    MACHINES— Flexible    Shaft 

Strand.  N.  A.,  &  Company,  Chicago,  111. 
GRINDING   MACHINES — Internal 

Greenaeld   Tap  &  Die   Corp..   Greendeld.   Mass. 

lleald    Machine    Co..    Worcester.    Mass. 

Landis  Tool  Co.,  Waynesboro,  Pa. 

Lansing  Stamping  Co..  Lansing,   Mich. 

Premiss.  Henry,  &  Co.,  Inc..  149  llnay.  NT  C. 

Rivett  Lathe  &  Grinder  Corp..  Boston.  Mass. 
GRINDING   MACHINES— Machine    Knives 

Uridgeiort      Sutety     Emery     Wheel     Co..     Inc.. 
Bridgeport.    Ct. 
GRINDING    MACHINES— Portable    Electric 

Neil   &   Smith  Electric  Tool   Co..   Cliicliiuutl.   O. 

D.   S.  Electrical  Tool  Co..  The.  Cincinnati.  O. 
GRINDING  MACHINES— Portable  Pneumatic 

Independent   Pneumatic  Tool  Co..  Chicago.   HI. 
GRINDING     MACHINES — Portable,     Radial 
Swing 

Muiimiert-Di.\on  Co..  Hanover.  Pa. 
GRINDING  MACHINES— Portable  Surface 

D.   S.  Electrical  Tool  Co..  The.  Cincinnati.  O. 
GRINDING  MACHINES— Second   Hand 

Harris   Bros.    Co  .   Chicago.    Hi. 

Hill.   Clarke  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Morey  4  Co..   Inc.,  410   Broome  St  .   N.    T.  C. 
GRINDING    MACHINES— Snagging 

Marschke    Mfg.   Co.,    Indianapolis.    Ind. 
GRINDING   MACHINES— Surface 

Blonchnrd    Mach.    Co..    Cambridge.    Mass. 

Bridgeport     Safety     Emery     Wheel     Co..     Inc., 


Heald  Machine  Co..  Woneste 
La  Salle  Tool  Co..  La  Salle.  I 
New  Jersey  Machry,  Exchange 


Masi 


nd  Rapids,  Mkh. 
GRINDING  MACHINES— Swing   Frame 

Cleveland  Stone  Co..  The.  Cleveland.  O. 

Sterling  Grinding  Wheel  Co..  Clevelsnd,  6. 
GRINDING   MACHINES— Tool 

Baird    Machine    Co.      Bridgeport.    Ct. 

Landis  Tool  Co..  Waynesboro,  Pa, 

Ransom  Mfg    Co  ,  Oshkosh,  Wis. 

Taylor  &  Fenn  Co.,  Hartford.  Ct. 

Wilmarth  &  Mormnii  Co..   Grand  Rapids.  Mloh. 
GRINDING   MACHINES— Universal 

Landis  Tool  Co..  Waynesboro.  Pa. 

Simmons  Mach.  Tool  Corp..  Albany.  N.  Y. 

Thomps       -   •    ■       "        ~     •     -  ■- 

Wilmar 
GRINDING   MACHINES — Valve 

Deaance    Jlach.   Works.   Defiance.   O. 
GRINDING  MACHINES— Vertical   Surface 

Blonchard   Mach.   Co..   Cambridge.   Mass. 
GRINDING  STONES 

Cleveland  Stone  Company.  The.  Cleveland.  O. 
GRINDING  WHEEL  DRESSERS  AND  CUT- 
TERS 

Calder.  Geo.  H..  Lancaster.  Pa. 

Desniond-Stephan    Mfg.   Co..   Urbana.   O. 

Dickinson.  Tlios.  L..  34  Gold  St..  N.  Y.  0. 

Wrigley.  Thomas.  Co..  Chicago.  111. 
GRINDING    WHEEL    STANDS— Bench    and 

CTeveland  Punch  &  Shear  Wks.  Co.,  Cleve..  O. 
GRINDING    WHEELS 

Cleveland  Stone  Co..  The,  CTeveland,  O. 

New     Tork      Belting     &      Packing      Co.,     91-93 

Chambers  Street.   New  Tork  City. 
Pittsburgh  Grindin.t  Wheel   Co., 


Rochester,  Pa. 


Cleveland 
GUARDS— Lamp 

Flexible    Steel   Lacing   Co.,    Chicago,    II 
Hubbell.    Harvey,    Inc.    Bridgeport.   Co 

GUARDS— Machinery 

Buffalo  Wire  Works   Co..   Inc.,   Buffalo 


HACK  SAW  MACHINES 
Mfg.  Co.. 
Stlig.    Wi 


AriiiHtroDe-llhi 
Diamond    .Saw 

MMle^s  Fana'c 


Co..  Millers  Falls.  Mass. 

.   Co..   Kaclne,  Wis. 
Racine  Tool  &  Machine  Co..  Racine,  Wis, 
Victor  Saw  Works,  Springfield,  Mass. 

HAMMERS— Air 

Nazei   Eiigrg.   &  Mch.   Wks.,  Fhlladelpta 
HAMMERS— Belt    and   Motor   DriveD 

Beaudry   Co.,   Inc.,  Everett,   Mass. 
Bradley,   0.    C,  &  Son.   Inc.,    Syracuse, 
Long  &  Allstatler  Co..   llauiilton.   c. 
Naiel    Eugrg.    ,S:    Mch.    Wks..    Phlla^.    Pa 
Ryerson.    Jos.    T., 


HAMMERS— Board  Drop 

Chambersburg  Engrg.  Co.,  Chambershurg, 
HAMMERS— Drop 

Chambersburg  Engrg.  Co.,  Chambersburg. 
Erie  Foundry   Company,   Erie,   Pa. 

Jlerrill    ■  -----     - 


Mfg.  Co..  Derby 
les-iiement-roud  Co..  Ill  B'w 
andard  Machinery  Co, 


ay,    N.    T. 


&  Co.."Mollne.   ill.' 
HAMMERS— Pneumatic 

Cliiiago  Pneumatic  Tool  Co.,  6  E.  44th  St., 
New    Toll;    City. 

Cleveland  Pneumatic  Tool  Co.,  The,  Cleve- 
land. O. 

ImlepeiHieiit    Pneumatic  Tool   Co..  Chicago.    III. 

HAMMERS — Pneumatic    Forging 

Chambersburg  Engrg.   Co.,  Chambersburg,  Pa. 
Nalel    ICiig.    .V    Much.    Works.    Pliiliiilel|ibia.    Pa. 
Sullivan  Machinery  Co..  Chicago,  111. 
HAMMERS— Power 


Beaudry  Co.. 
Moloch  Comp 
Nasel  Engrg. 


Inc..  Everett.  Mass. 
ny,  Kaukauna,  Wis. 
Si  Mach.    Wks.,   Philadelphia.  Pa. 


HAMMERS— Sheet  Metal 

Quickwork  Co..  St.  Marys.  O. 
HAMMERS— Steam 

Chambersburg    Engrg.    Co.,    Chaniberabarg, 
Erie  Foundry  Company,   Erie, 


HANGERS— Ball  Bearing 


HANGERS— Factory  Dooi 

Myers.    F.    E..    &    Bro.    ( 
HANGERS— Shaft 

Falls  Cliit.  h  .ic   Mchry.  Co. 
Hyatt  Roller  Bearing  Co., 


B'way, 


Ciivahoga  Falls,  O. 
Newark,  N.  J. 
liiliiilelphUi.    Pa. 

4434    West 


Jones.    W.    A..    Fdry.    &   Mch 

Roosevelt   Road.   Chicago.    111. 
Standard    Pressed    Steel    Co..    Jenkintown 
Wood's.    T.    B..    Sons    Co..    Chambersburg 


■n  Co.,   738  E.   143d  St., 
-Wagon 


T.  O. 


HARDWARE- 

Cleveland    Hardware    Co..    Cleveland.    Ohio. 
HEAT  TREATING 

General  Mach.   Works.   Tork.  Pa. 

Machine  Prod.   Co  .  The.  Cleveland,  O. 
HEATERS — Direct    Fired 

Sturtevant,    B.   F..   Co..   H.vde  Park.   Mass. 
HEATING    AND    VENTILATING    APPARA- 
TUS 

Buffalo  Forge  Co.,  492  B'way.   Buffalo.  N.  Y. 

Skinner  Brothers  JIfg.  Co..   Inc..   St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Sturtevant.   B.   F..   Co..   Hyde  Park.   Mass. 

HELMETS— Sand   Blast   and   Welding 

Safety  Equip.    Service   Co..    Cleveland.  O. 
HINGES — Wrought   Brass  Butt 

Root  Co..   Bristol.    Conn. 
HOBS — Formed   and  Ground 


Bar 


-Coin 


HOISTS— Air 

Chicago    Pneumatic    Tool    Co.. 

New    Tork   City. 
Curtis    Pneumatic    Mchry.    Co..    St.    Txinis.    Mo. 
Dake    Engine    Company.    Grand    Haven.    Mich. 
Detroit   noist   &   Mach.   Co..   Detroit.   Mich. 
Hanna   Ene.   Works.   Chicago,  III. 
Northern    Engineering   Works,   Detroit,   Mich. 
Whiting    Cnrporation.    Harvey.    III. 


B.   44th   St., 


HOISTS — Chain 

Box,    Alfred.   &  Co.. 
Ford   Chain    Block   C 


Inc..  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


Slotorbloc  Corp..  Snmmerdale,  Phila..  Pa. 
Reading  Chain  &  Block  Co..  Reading.  Pa. 
Wright  Mfg.  Co.,  Lisbon.  O. 


HOISTS — Electric 


..  Philadelphia, 
Cleveland     O 
Philadelphia     1 


Barber-Foster  Eng, 

Box,    Alfred.   &  Co..    inc., 

Detroit  Hoist  &  Mach-  Co..   P'*'"'''  ," 

Drake  Mfg.   Company.   Inc.,  Friendship, 
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torp.,    I'rlmutt, 


riiwIiiiK  .■,    llurillschfegcr  Oo.,  Mlhvuukcc,  Wis. 
H.ll.llUK    (hum   &   Ulotli   Cu.,    ItL-nilli.,;,    1-u. 
I(,.c|..i    r.Mii,.  &  Hoist   Works.    It.-iiaum.    l'„. 
.sluiMii.l    i:i.-.trlc  Crano  &  Holat  Co..  Mgiitour 

Slumi)  kKitrlc  Hoist  Co..  Clevelanil.  O. 

HOISTS— Electric   Traveling 

Drnlii-  Mrg.  Compuiiy.   Inc.,  »Tleii,Milp.   N.  T. 
linrls    HrotliiTS.     Inc..    Pliilndelpliio,    Pa'.' 


lU 


Wftrolt.  Mich. 
MiUvnukie.  Wis. 
>ist  Co..  Montour 


HOISTS- 

-Hy.irau 

lie 

Wut80U 

.Stllluiau 

Co..   190 

Fulton 

at 

N 

I. 

HOISTS- 

-Mono-r 

ail 

Americu 

.SliL-piiK 
Falls 

n   Enj,-i_ne 

"Kh^'.-tr'i'c 
.\.   T. 

erlDB  Co. 
reriog    Co 

'Craiie  & 

Hoist"co.".   1 

Pa. 

lODtO 

HOISTS- 

-Second 

Hand 

S 

Bros.  Co. 
Machry. 
N.   li..  & 

Chicago 

111. 
buri'ta 

!"»• 

N. 

T.  a 

ug  BoglDe  Co.,    Newark. 


HOISTS— Stean 

Mundy.    J.    8., 
N.    J. 

HOLDERS— Nipple 

Curtis  &  Curtis  Co.,  Brldgerort,  Ot. 
HOOKS— Hoist 

Williams,    J.    n..    &    Co..    67    RIchardg    Street. 
Brooklyn.    N.    Y. 
HOOP  FORMING  AND  COILING  MACHINES 

YiKler  Co.,  The,  Cleveland,  O. 
HOOPS— Wire 

Auieriian   Steel   &  Wire  Co.,   Chicago,    111. 
HOOPS    AND    BANDS 

Cary      Mtg.      Co.,     Manhattan     Bridge     Plaza, 

Brooklyn,    N.    T. 
De   Haven    Mfg.   Co.,    50-54  Columbia    Heights, 

Brooklyn,    X.    Y. 
Morris.   Wheeler   \  C...    Philadelphia.   Pa. 
Ryerson,    Jos.    T.,    &    Son,    Inc.,    Chicago.    111. 
HORSE  SHOES  AND  CALKS 

Auieriean    Steel   &    Wire   Co..    Chicago.    111. 
HOSE— Air,  Oil,  Steam   and  Watar 

aterbury.    Ct. 


Chicago    Pi 


Co., 


ting  &  Pocking  Co.,  91-93  Cham- 
New    York   City. 
Flexible     Metallic     Tubing     Co., 


HOSE— Fi 

Penusylv 

Philadelphia,    Pa. 
HOSE— Rubber 

New  York  Belting  &  Packing  Co.,  Sl-S 
hers  Street.    New   York  City. 
HYDRANTS 

Wood.    1!.    D..    &   Co..    Philadelphia,    Pi 
HYDRAULIC    MACHINERY 

Bethlehem    Steel   Company.    Bethlehem, 


sbiirg  Engrg.  Co..  Cha 


Mch.  Co..  Ph 
190  Fulton  S 
,    Philuc'elphia 


Watson-Still 

Wood.    I:.    Li  .    &    Co.. 
HYDRAULIC  TOOLS 

Wiitson  Slilimun  Co..  190  miton  St..  N.  T.  0. 
HYDROGEN 

International  Oxygen  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J. 
HYPODERMIC    NEEDLE 

.JiMiiiiieriil    'lulling    Co.,    Bridgeport,    Montgom- 

ICE  MACHINERY 

American  Engineering  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

De    Ln    Vergne    Machine   Co.,    2106   East    138tll 
St..    New   York   City. 
INFUSORIAL   EARTH 

Celite   Products  Co..  Chicago.   III. 
INGOT  MOLDS 

Bethlehem    Steel   Company.    Bethlehem,    P«. 

Penn  Mold  .t   Mfg.  Co..  The.  Wheeling.   W.  Va. 

Valley  Mould  &  Iron  Corp..  SharpsvUle,  Pa. 
INGOTS— Aluminum 

Erdle  Perforating  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  T. 

Leavltt,   C.  W..  4  Co..  30  Church  St.,  N.  T.  O. 

Rogers.  Brown  &  Co..  New  York  City. 
INGOTS— Forging 

Blrdsboro  Steel  Fdy.  &  Mch.  Co.,  Blrdsboro,  Pa. 
INGOTS— Steel 

Belle  ritv  Malleable  Iron  Co,,  Bacine.  Wis. 

McConwny  &  Torley  Co..  The.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
INSTRUMENTS— Electric    Indicating 

Watruor  Electric  Corp.,   St.   T.ouis.   Mo. 
INSTRUMENTS— Hardness  and  Temperature 


INSTRUIV1EN  IS— Recording 

HrUlol  Co.,  Waterbury,  Ct. 


INSULATION— Boiler,   Furnace 

Co..  Chicago.  Ill 
■  SpeclulllcH  Co., 
w  York  City. 


Qlilgle 


nd  Group 


INSURANCE— Industrial 

Ii.Miranie   I  o.  of   Norlll   A rlcu,   Phlla.,  P». 

IRON— Bar 

liil.rstate   Iron  i  Steel  Co.,  Chicago,   111. 
IRON— Chain 

Ileihleheui   Steel  Company,  Bethlebem,   P«, 
IRON— Staybolt 

Beehleheui   Steel  Company.  Bcthlebeni,   Pa, 

Rjeraon,    Jos.    T.,    &    Son,    Inc..    Chicago.    HI. 
IRON  AND  STEEL— Swedish 

Federal  To<d  &  Alloy  Steel  Corp..  Ot  Butledge 
St..  Brooklyn.  N.  T. 

narvey.    Arthur   C.  Co..   Allston  84.    Ilontoii. 

Ljusne-Wojna  Co.,  .Ltd.,  LJiisne,   Sweden. 

.Mlln.-.    .\..    .v    Co..    74.'i    WaKhlngtou   St..    N.    Y. 

IRONWORK— Ornamental 

Siiead  Archltecturnl   Iron  Wks..  LoulsTlTle.  Ky. 
JACKS— Hydraulic 

W:iIhon  sill  man   Co..    180  Fulton   St.,  N.   T.  C. 
JIGS,  FIXTURES,  TOOLS,  ETC. 

ii]d   Itapids   Die  &  Tool   Co..   Grand  Rapids, 
Co..  Grcensburg,  Pa. 


:  I  : :-,  Wyckoff 
:.ac.  Wis. 


uffalo,  N.  Y. 

g 

Iron    Works   Co..    Phlla- 


KEY  SEATING  MACHINES 

Baker  Bros.,  Toledo.  0. 

Morti.n     Mfg.     Co..     .Muskegon.     Mich. 

Pawtucket  Mfg.  Co.,  Pawtucket,  E.  I. 
KEYS— Machine 

Moltrnp   Steel   Products  Co..  Beaver  Falls,  Pa. 

Morton   Mfg.    Co..    Muskegon.   Mich. 

KEYS— Riveted 

Ilindley   Mfg.  Co..   Valley  Falls.   R.   1. 
KEYWAY  INTERNAL  CUTTING  ATTACH- 
MENTS 

Cainpt.ell    Machinery   Corp..    I.cechbnrg.   Pa. 
KILNS— Shaft   and   Rotary 

McGann  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc..  York,  H. 
KNIVES— Machine 

Olevelnnd    Knife  &   Forge   Co..    Cleveland.   O. 

Pels    Henrv.  &  Co..  90  West  St..  N.  T    " 

Stroh  Steel  Hardening  Process  Co.,  Pittsburgh, 

W'apakoncta  Machine  Company,  Wapakoneta,  0. 
LACING — Belt,   Rawhide 

Mfg.    Co.,    ini3   Elston    Ave., 


III. 


lliterConlev     Co.,     Pittsburgh.     P». 
Whiting    Ciirp-nation.    Harvey.    III. 

LATH— Metal 

Truscon  Steel  Co.,  Youngstown.  O. 
LATHE      ACCESSORIES      AND      ATTACH- 


LATHE  SPINDLES— Solid  and  Hollow  Bored 

National  Forge  &  Tool  Co.,   Irvine,  Pa. 
LATHES — Automatic 

Tones   &   T.omson    Machine  Co..    SprlngBeld.   Vt. 

Xational  Acme  Co.,  Cleveland.  O. 
LATHES— Bench 

Ames.  B.  O..  Co..  Waltham,  Mass.  ,. 

Johnston   Mfg.    Co..    Minneapolis^    Minn. 

Eivett  Lathe  &  Grinder  Corp..   Bostou    Mass. 

South    Ueiid   I.athe   Works.    South   Bend.    Ind. 
LATHES— Brass 

Foster   Machine    Co..    Blthnrt.    Ind. 

Warner    &    Swisey    Co..    Cleveland.    O. 
LATHES— Buffing  and  Polishing 

nni-Curtla   Co..    Kalamazoo.    Mich. 


LAIIIES— Cl.ucliing 

Cleveland  Crsne  &  Kugrg.  Co..   WIcklinTe.  Uhl 
luleruutloipol    ilschlue    l^.l   (i...    lud.,    Ind. 

Jouee  J,   l.ni 1   tlueli.    t.o..    Hprlirgllel.l.    Vt. 

Wuriier    ic    KwuMcy    Co.,    Cleveliiud.    U. 

LATHES— Engine 


Cisco  Machine  Tool  Co.,  ClncluuiU,  U. 
CoiiKolldaled    .Mach.     Tool    Corn,    of    Anierk'i. 
itoclHMer,   .N.   Y. 

Ilamllion  Machine  Tool  Oo.',  Uamlltuc'o. 
Hill.   CJnrki.  &  Co.  of  Chicago.  Chlcngo.   |U. 


Miichl 


JlcCoh.. 

Ilroudwuy. 
McCabe  &  Khee.i.ii    .M  ,.  u.i 

50  Church  .-!.. 
Monarch  Machine  To<d  Co 
Mueller  Sfadi.  Tool  Co., 
New  Jersey  Machry.  £xebange,  Newark,  N.  J. 
Nllea-Uelueni-Poliil  Co..  HI  ICwiiy.  .N.  I.  C 
Oshorno  &  Seilou  Mchry.  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 
Itnhr  ' "-      —        —      ■  ■     - 


Kidney,  O. 


.  Tlie.  Cincinnati.  O. 
Iteed-Prentlce  Co.,   Worcester,   Mass. 

&    Son,    Inc.,    Chicago. 


Byeraon.    Jos. 


&    Ordnance    Co..    Wasblng- 


LATHES— Extension    Gap 


liahn 


>..    Ilo 


The. 


Suulh  lieud    I.athe  Works,  i 
LATHES— Foot  Power 

Barnes.    W.   F.  &  John  Co 
LATHES— Roll 
foundry 


Mach.  Co..  Pltlsburgb,  Pa. 


LATHES— Screw-CutUng 

Automatic  Machine  Co..  The.   Bridgeport.  Ct. 
&  Grinder  Corp..   Boston.  Mass. 


South  Bend 

-a the  Works 

Soulh  Head.   Ind. 

ATHES— Sec 

ond-Hand 

Botwiiiik  lin 

Mcl  J 

■<..  New  Oav 
.Hupiil.v    Co.. 

\    'r.\   '  I'n' •'"' 

en.  Ct. 
Erie.  Pa. 

lorp..    149 

Mcr„,„ 
Mry'ic;: 

, 

lioom   482. 
N.  Y.  C. 

LATHES— Turret 


IV.ol  Company.  Cincinnati,   O. 
Tool  Co..   Cincinnati,  O. 
Co.,  Elkhart.    Ind. 


LEATHER— Cup 


N.  Y.  C. 

LEGGINS — Foundry 

Safety  Equip.    Service   Co.,   Cleveland,   O. 
LEVELS — Precision    Machine  Aligning 

Universal   Boring  Mch.    Co.,   Hudson,    Mass. 
UGHTING    AND    POWER    APPARATUS— 
Electric 

Wagner  Electric  Corp.,   St.   Louis.   Mo. 
LIMESTONE  DRYERS  AND  PULVERIZERS 

Bonnot  Co..  The.  Canton.  O. 


LINING— Cupola 

Crescent   Refractories   Co.. 

Edge    Hill    Silica    Bock    Co..    i-r«    .,.u..=  n.^... 
N.  J. 
LINKS— Chain 

Laiichlin.    Thomas.    Company.     The.    Portland. 
Me. 
LOADERS — ^Wagon,  Coal.  Crushed  Stone 
Hais,^.   Geo..  Mfg.   Co..  The.  142d  St.    &  Canal 
Place.    New  York  Cit.v. 
LOCKERS 

Muiufactnrinc   Equip.   &  Engrg.   Co.,   P^aming- 
ham.  Mass. 
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LOCOMOTIVES— Ga.oline 

Fatp-RdOt-IIenth    Co..    Pl.viiioutb.    O. 
VulcuM  Irou  Works.   WilUes-Barre,  P 

LOCOMOTIVES— Industrial 

Fate-Root-IIeatL   Co..    ri.vnioutU.   O. 
Porter.  H.  &.,  Co..  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

LOCOMOTIVES— Steam 

Porter,  H.  K.,  Co.,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 
Vulcan  Iron  Worlis,  Wilkes-Barre,  P; 

LOCOMOTIVES— Storage    Battery 

Atlas 
Baker 


LUMBER —Creosoted 

Jeuuison-WrigUt    Co.,    Toledo,    O. 
MACHINE  WORK 

Adanison  Mach.  Co.,  The,  Akron, 


Bingli! 
Blake 


ilfb-. 


Fdry.    &    Mach.    Co., 


>.,  Fitchburg,   Mass. 
Bucher-Smith  Co.,  The.  Bast  Liverpool 
Chemical  Eiigrg.  &  Fdry.  Co..   Atlanla. 
Columbiana   Foundry   Co.,   McKeeeport, 
Consolidated        Shipbuilding       Corp., 

Height        "■■ 

Dayton  t 


City, 
ron  Works,  Dayton,  O. 
Works,  Philadelphia,  I'a. 


'.  Co.,  Emporia,  Va. 

Scott,  Dexter.  Me. 
ivk  lion  i  .steel  Co.,  Frederick,  Md. 
1  Mch.  Co.,  The,  255  Spring  St.,  N.  X.  0. 
il  .Mach.  Works.  York,  Pa. 

Engineering    Works.   Cliio.'igo.    111. 
>rd    Special    Machinery    Co.,    The,    Hart- 


Jones.    W.    A.,    Fdr.v. 

Itousevelt  Read.  Cli 
Lambert  &  Todd  Macl 
Landis,  A.  B..  &  Son 
McKim  Fdry.  i  Much 
MassilluH  Fdry.  &  Mac 
Mathews.   Hugh,    oth 


1.    Co.,   4434   West 
III. 

Camden,  N.  3. 
adelphia.  Pa. 


itthews.  11.  A..  Mfg.  Co.,  Seyri 
hvaukee  Metal  Working  Co.,  Mil 
nneapolis   Steel   &    Mchry.    Co., 


Osborn  Mch.  Co.,  Du  Bois.  Pa 
Porter  Machine  Co..  ItiC-.  Jeisc 
Powell  Mfg.  Co.,  Baltimore,  M 
I'lilaski  Foundry  &  Mfg.  Corp. 
Eeed,  Chas.  H.,  &  Son,  Trenton 
Iteynulds  Engineering  Co..  Mol 
SteacT-.Schniidt  Mfg.   Co.,  Tork, 


City.   N.  J 

I. 
Cleveland, 


Pa. 


III. 


Mch.    Wks. ,    Aurora,    Ind. 
Superior  Machine  Tool  Co.,  Kokomo.  Ind. 
Sweet    &    Doyle    Foundry    &    Mach.    Co.,    Troy 

(Greene  Island),  N.  Y. 
Thompson    Brothers.    Philndelpliia.    I'a. 
Thropp'9,  John  E..  Sons  Co.,  Trenton.   N.   J. 
Triumph  Electr'      ~         ""      '  '     " 


Machii 


Mac 


Products  Co.,   Wl 


,  N.  T. 
ing.   W. 


lord,  t.  il.,  A-  Co.,  299  B'wny.  N  T. 
ihuc  Steel  Products  Co.,  Chicago,  III. 
ern  Machry.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Mfg.   &  Supply  Co.,   Erie,   Pa. 


.3.  Co.,  Chicago, 
ie  &  Co.  ot  Chi 
Tenry  A.,  Sons  < 
Mchry.   Corp.,  Je 


Cliicngo.    III. 
>hila..    Pa. 
City,    N.    J. 
iSt.N.  Y.  O. 


Bridgeport,    Conn, 
forp..    Hoom    482, 

:'u.  hry.'   Corp.,    149 

■nul   Rnpids.   Mich. 


Wayne.  Ind. 
.hin.   Pa. 

:iy.  N.T.C. 


Prentiss.  Henry,  f,  Co.,  «nc. 

Handle  Machin.ry  Co.,  Cincinnati.  O. 

Reeve-Fritts  Co  ,   The.   Chicago,   III 

Rverson,    Jos.    T..    &    Son,    Inc..    Clilcago.    III. 

Simmons  Mach.  Tool  Corp.,  Albany.  N.  T. 

Stocker-Hnmely-Waehs    Co.,    C iigo.    III. 

StokTis.  R.   S.,   &  Sons,  Inc..   17  Battery  PI.. 

New   Tork   City. 
Run  Mchry.   Co.,   Inc.,    Newark.   N.    J. 
r    S.  Equipment  Corp.,  The.  Detroit.  Mich. 
Ward,  Wm.,  Mchry.  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
White,    A.    D.,    Machinery    Co.,    Chicago,    III. 

MACHINISTS — Contracting 

•Jonicslow,  Otto.  Mfg.  Co.,  Cleveland.   O. 


Itogers,    Bruwu    &    Co.,    Cincinnati 
MAGNETS— Lifting 

Kle 

Oh  I 
MANDRELS— Expanding 

Nicholson,  W.  H.,  &  Co..  Wllkes-Barre,  Pa, 
MANDRELS — Solid 

Nicholson.    W.    U.,    &   Co..    Wllkes-Barre,    Pa. 
MANGANESE  METAL 

Electro     Metallurgical     Sales     Corporation,     80 
East  42nd   Street,    New   Tork   City. 
MARINE   AUXILIARIES 

American  Engineering  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
MARKING    DEVICES— Steel    Stampinga 


METAL  SPECIALTIES 

Autoyre  Co..  Oakville,  Ct. 

Beckley    I'erfuratliig    Co.,    Garwood,    N.    J. 

Budd,    Edw.    G.,   Mfg.    Co.,   Philadelphia.   Pa. 

Cuyahoga  Spring  Co..  Cleveland.  O. 

Fischer.    Chas.,    Spring   Co.,    240    Kent    Ave.. 

Brooklyn,  N.  T. 
Gender,    I'ueschke   &   Frey  Co,    (Contract   Mfg. 

Division).    Milwaukee.    Wis, 
Rlobe   .Mch.    &   Stpg.    Co.,    Cleveland,   Ohio. 
MiittJiews  Mfg.  Co.,  Worcester,  Mass. 
New    England    Tube   &    Stpg.    Co.,    Inc.,    West 


Ifg.    Co..    Phiinvllle.    Conn 


METAL— Bearing 


MICA  SCHIST 

Edge    Hill    Silica    Rock    Co.,    New    Brunswick, 
N.  J. 
MILLING    MACHINE     ACCESSORIES     AND 
ATTACHMENTS 

Oarvin  Mch.   Co.,  The.  255  Spring  St..  N.  T.  C. 
Kearney  &  Trecker  Corp.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
MILLING  MACHINES— Horizontal 

Brown  &  Sharpe  Mfg.  Co.,  Providence,  B.  I. 
Consolidated    Mach.     Tool    Corp.    of    America. 

Rochester,    N.    T. 
Defiance  Machine  Works.   DeBanco,  O. 
Garvin  Mch.  Co.,  The.  255  Spring  St.,  N.  T.  0. 
Kearney  &  Trecker  Corp..  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Kempsuiith    Mfg.    Co..    Milwaukee.    Wis. 
McCabe.    J.    J.,    Lath^    &    Mchry.    Corp.,     141) 

Ilroadway.     New     Tork     City. 
McCabe  &  Sheeran  Machinery  Corp..  Room  482. 

60   Church   St.,   New   Tork   City. 
Niles-Benient-Pond    Co.,    Ill    B'way,    N.    T.    C. 
MILLING    MACHINES— Manufacturing 
Kearney  &  Trecker  Corp.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
McCabe.    J.    J.,    Lathe    &    Mchry.    Corp..     149 

Broadway.    New    Tork    City. 
McCabe  &  Sheeran  Machinery  Corp.,  Room  482, 

50    Church    St..    New    Tork    City. 

MILLING  MACHINES— Plain 

Garvin   Mch.   Co..  The.  255  Spring  St.,  N.  t.  C. 
Kearney  &  Trecker  Corp.,  Milwaukee.  Wis. 
McCabe,    J,    J.,    I.athe    &    Mchry.    Corp..     149 

Broadway.    New    Tork    City. 
McCabe  &  Sheeran  Machinery  Corp..  Room  482. 

50    Church    St.,    New    Tork    Citv. 
Ryerson,    Jos.    T.,    &    Son,    Inc.,    Chicago.    HI. 
MILLING  MACHINES— Second  Hand 
Botwinik  Bros.,  New  Haven,  Ct. 


III. 


Lamherg.  A..  &  Co..  241  Centre  St..  N.  T.  C. 

McCabe  &  Sheeran  Mchry.  Corp.,  Room  482. 
50   Church    St..    New    York    City. 

McCabe.  J.  J..  I-athe  &  Machry.  Corp.,  149 
Broadway,  New  Tork  City. 

Russell  Machine  Co,.  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

Simmons  Mach.  Tool  Corp.,  Albany.  N.  T. 

Washington  Steel  &  Ordnance  Co.,  Washing- 
ton. D.   C, 

MILLING   MACHINES— Univerial 

Garvin  Mch.  Co..  The.  255  Spring  St.,  N.  T.  C. 
Kearney  &  Trecker  Corp..  Milwaukee.  Wis. 
Kemnsmith    Mfg.    Co.,    Milwaukee.    Wis. 
Kyerson,    Jos.    T..    &   Son,    Inc.,    Chicago,    III. 


Mch.  Co..  The.  255  Spring  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 
Kearney  &  Trecker  Corp..  Milwaukee.  Wis. 
Kempsuiith     Mfg.    Co..     Milwaukee.     Wis. 
Nlles-Bement-Pond    Co..    Ill    B'way,    N.    Y.    C. 
Reed-Prentice  Co.,  Worcester,  Mass. 

MILLS— Wire  Flattening 

Torrington    Mfg.    Co..    Torrlngton.    Ct. 
MIXING  MACHINES— Sand 

.N'ational  Engineering  Co..  Chicago.   III. 
MIXING   MACHINES— Sand    and    Ore 

lliidlleld-Penfleld    Steel    Co..    The,    Bucyrus,   O. 


Rockwell  Bldg  ,  New  Tork  City. 


MOLDING  MACHINES— Jarring    (Air) 

Arcnde  Mfg.  Co.,  Freeport,  III. 
Ilanna  " 
Ie 
Brooklyn.   N.   Y. 

MOLDING      MACHINES  — Rollover      (Hand 
and    Power    Operated) 

Arcade  Mfg.   Co..   Freeport,   111. 

Grimes    Molding    Mch.    Co.,    Detroit.    Mlc*. 

MOLDING      MACHINES  — Squeezer      (Hand 
and    Power) 

MOLDING   MACHINES— Stripping    Plate 
Nicholls.   Wni.   H.,  Co..    Inc.,   4  College   Place. 
Brooklyn,   N.   T. 

MONEL  METAL 

International  Nickel  Co.,  67  Wall  St.,  N.  X.  C. 
MOTORS— Electric 

Crocker-Wheeler  Co..  Ampere.  N.  J. 

Electric    Controller   &   Mfg.    Co..    Cleveland,    O. 

Klein,   Nathan.  &  Co..   Centre  &  Howard  Sts.. 
New  York  CSty. 

Ohio    Electric    &    ControMer    Co..    Clev.-liuul,    O. 

Vonnegut  Machry.   Co     Indianapolis.  Ind. 

Wagner  Electric  Corp.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
MOTORS — Electric,  Second  Hand 

Archer  &  Baldwin.  Inc..  114  I.lbertv  St..  N.  Y. 

Belyc-a  Company,   147   W.   18th  St.,  N.  Y.  0. 

Fuerst-Friedman'co.,   Cleveland,'  O. 

Gregory    Electric    Co..    Chicago,    III. 

Harris     Bros.     Co.,     Chicago,     III. 

Klein,   Nathan,  &  Co.,   Centre  &  Howard  Sts., 
New  Tork   City. 

McCoy-Brandt  Machinery  Co..  Pittsburgh,  Pa, 

Machinery   Dealers,   Inc..    New  Haven,  Ct. 

Miller-Owen  Electric  Co.,   Inc.,   Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

O'Brien    Machry.   Co..   Philadelphia.   Pa. 

Power  Machry.  Exch.,  Inc.,  Jersey  City,  N,  J. 

Handle  Machinery  Co.,  Cincinnati.  O. 

Sachsenmaier.   Geo.,   Co.,    Philadelphia,  Fa. 
NAILS — Cement  Coated 

American    Steel   Co.,    Pittsburgh.   Pa. 

American  Steel  &  Wire  Co.,  Chicago,  III. 

Interstate  Iron  &  Steel  Co..  Chicago,  111. 
NAILS— Cut 


NAILS— Galvanized 

American    Steel  Co..   Pittsburgh,   Pa. 
NAILS— Special 

Townsend    Co..    New   BrigbtoD.    Pa. 
NAILS— Wire 

&  Wire  Co.,  Chicago,  III. 


Titchener,  B.   H..  &'  Co.,   Binghaiiit( 
Brighton.   Pa. 


N.  T. 


Wickwirc  Bros.,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 
NICKEL 

American  Nickel  Corp..  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

International  Nickel  Co.,  67  Wall  St.,  N.  Y.  ©. 

U.   S.   Nickel  Co.,   New  Brunswick.   N.  J. 
NICKEL  ANODES— Rolled   and   Cast 

Seymour  Mfg.  Co..  Seymour,  Ct. 
NITROGEN 

Air  Reduction   Sales  Co,, 342  Madleoo  Ave.,  N,T. 
NUTS— Castellated 

National  Acme  Co.,  Cleveland,  O. 

lliissell.    Burdsall    &    Want    Bolt    &    Nut    Co,, 
Port   Chester.   N.  Y. 

Western  Automatic  Mach.  Screw  Co..  Elyrla.  O. 

Western   Screw   Products  Co..   St.   Louis,   Mo. 
NUTS— Cold  Punched 

Carl.ind    Jltg.    Co..    West   Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

Pawtiicket   Mfg.    Co..   Pawtucket.    R.    I. 

Russell,     Burdsall    &    Ward    Bolt    &    Not    Co., 
Port    Chester.    N.    Y, 
NUTS— Hot   Pressed 

Ames.    W..  &   Co..   Jersey  City.   N.  J. 

Harrison  Bolt  &  Nat  Co.,  Harrison,  N.  J. 
NUTS— Lock 

Blake  Nut-Lock  Corp.,  Buffalo,  N.  T. 


Perry-Fay  Co..  The,  Ely 

Western  Automatic  Mach.  Screw  Co.,  Elyrla,  O. 
NUTS— Semi-Finished 

Hu.ssell,     Burdsall    &    Ward    Bolt    &    Nut    Co,, 
Port   Chester.    N.    T. 

Victor-Peninsular   Company,   Detroit,    Mich. 

Western  Automatic  Mach,  Screw  Co..  Elvrla.  O. 

Western  Screw  Prod.  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
NUTS— Thumb  Malleable 

Devlin.    Thomas,    Mfe   Co..    Phlla.,    Pa. 
OILS— Fuel 

Craig   Oil    Co..    Toledo.    Ohio. 

Pure  Oil  Co  .  Columbus.  O. 

Sloan  and  Zook  Company,  The,  Bradford,  Pa. 
OILS — Lubricating 

Sloan  and  Zook  Company,  The,  Bradford,  Pa. 
ORES — Chrome,  Lump  and   Ground 

T.avlno.  B.  J..  &  Co.,   Philadelphia.   Pa. 


D,    S, 
ORES — Iron 

Agnew.  Batteiger  &  Co 


PhiladelphI 
CievelsndCIIITs 
Hnnna.  M.  A..  Co.,  The,  Cleveland.  O. 
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Inc.,   PhllndLlphla, 
&  Co..  Cluclnuatl, 

4..  &  Co.,   Duluth, 


I  v.'lulid.    O. 
..   lioatoD)   Mast. 
Corp.,  41  B.  42d  St., 


ORES— Manganes 

Lnvlno.  IC.  J..  & 
Koger» 


S:  Co..  Pl.llndelphla,  Pa 
&  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 
'..  &  Co.,  Uulutb,   MID 


OVENS— Baking 

Gehurlcli    Indirect  Heat  Oven  Co.,   Inc.,   Loni 

Isluud  City.   N.   X. 
Uaehler,    Paul,   Co..   The,    Chicago,    111. 
Oven   EqiiilJiiient  &   MIg.   Co.,   Now   Uawa.    CI. 
Steiner,   Eiiill    E.,   &  Co..   Inc..  Newark,    .N.  J. 
Soung  Bros.  Co.,  Detroit,  Mlcb. 
OVENS— Core 

Gebnrlcb   Indirect   Heat  Oven  Co.,   Inc.,   Ixiui 

Island  City,    N.   Y. 
Holcroft   &   Conipony.    Detroit.    Mich. 
Maehler,  Paul,   Co..  Tie,   Chicago.  111. 
Sly,    W.    W..    Mfg.    Co.,    Cleveland,    Ohio. 
-         J 


111. 


Steiner,  B.  E.,  &  Co. 
Soung  Bros.  Co..  Detroit,  Mich, 
OVENS— Drying 

Gebnricb   Indirect   Heat  Oven  Co.,   Inc.,    Loni 

Island  City.   N.   Y. 
Maehler,   Paul.   Co.,  The,   Chicago,  III. 
Steiner,  B.  E.,  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Newark,  N.  J. 
Young  Bro3.  Co.,  Detroit.  Mlcb. 

OVENS— Enameling    and    Japanning 

Gehnrich    Indlrnct    Heat    Oven    Co.,    Inc.,    Long 
Island  City.  N.  T. 

Maehler,  Paul,  Co.,  The,  Chicago.  111. 

Oven   Equipment   &   Mfg.   Co.,    New    Haven,    Ct. 

Steiner,   Emll   E.,   &  Co..    Inc.,   Newark,   N.   J. 

Young  Bros.  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
OVENS— Lacquering 

Young  Bros.  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
OXYGEN 

Air  Reduction  Sales  C0..342  Madison  Ave..  N.T. 

International  Oxygen  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

PACKING— Leather 

Chicago  Rawhide  Mfg.  Co.,  1313  Elston   Ave., 

Chicago,  111. 
Schleren,    Chas.   A.,  €o..   37  Perry    St.,   Nevi 

York  City. 
WutsoD-Stillnian  Co..  190  Falton  St..  N.  I.  C 


Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron.  Ohii 
JenUlMs  Bros.,   80   White  Street.   N.   Y.   C 
New  York  Belting  &  Packing  Co.,  91-93  t 
bers  Street,  New  York  City. 

PANS— Foundry 

National  Engineering  Go.,  Chicago,  III. 

PANS— Grinding 

llaiiaeld-Penfleld    Steel    Co.,    The,    Bucyru 
National    Engineering    Co.,    Chicago,    111. 

PARTITIONS— Interior    Wire 

Buffalo  Wire  Works.  Co.,  Inc.,  Buffalo.  N 
Page  Steel  &  Wire  Co.,   Bridgeport.   Conn 

PATENT  ATTORNEYS 

Boyle,  John,  Jr.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
PATTERNS— Wood  and  Metal 

Baker    llfg.    Corp.,    Saratoga    Spriug.«.    N. 
Pattern  &  Dngrg.  Co.,  Williamsport.  Pa. 

PERFORATED  METAL 

Beckley  Perforating  Co.,  Garwood,  N.  J. 

Chicago    Perforiitiug    Co.,    ChkuRo,    111. 
Cross   Engineering    Co..   Curbciuiliile,    I'a. 
Erdle  Perforating  Co. 
Harrington    '    '" 


Mil 


Man 
Chas., 


Rochester.    N.    Y. 
Perforating  Co..   Chicago, 
facturlng   Co.,    Ccrboiidale.    Pa 
&   Sons,   Jersey  City,   N.  J. 


PHOSPHOR  BRONZE 

Biinliiig  Brass  &    Bronze  Company,  Toledo, 
Phosphor  Bronze  Smelting  Co.,  Pblla.,  Pa. 

PHOSPHORIZERS 

JlcCulloueh-Daliell   Crnclble   Co.,   Pitta.,   E« 
PICKLING  MACHINES 

Mesta   Machine  Co.,    Pittsburgh,    Pa. 
PIG  IRON 

Addy,    Matthew.    Company.   The.    Cincinnati. 
Bethlehem   Steel  Company.   Bethlehem,   Pa. 
Central  Iron  .S:  Steel  Co..  Harrlsburg,  Pa. 
Clevelaiiii-ClilTs    Iron    Coiiipiiuy,    Cleveland. 
Crocker   Bros..    21    E.    40th   St..    N.   Y.   C. 
Donncr   Steel   Co.,    Inc.,    Burrnlo.    N.   Y. 
Hanna,  M.   A..  Co.,  The,  Cleveland.  O. 
Hickman,  Williams  &  Co.,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

I.nvi.io.    E.    J..    .^   Co..    Pliiliirlelphi.i.    I'li. 
lyJusne-Woxna  Co.,  Ltd.,  Ljusne,   Sweden. 
McKeefrey  &  Co.,  Leetonia.  O. 
Park   &   Wllllariis.    Inr  .   Philadelphia,   Pa. 
Picknnds,   Jmther  &  Co..   Clevel.Tnd,  O. 
Pilling  &  Co.,    Inc..    Philadelphia.   Pa. 
I!"S.-rs.    Brnwn    &   Co..    Cineiiiniitl.    O. 

&    Co.,    350    Madison    A 


S„  rr" 

John  A.,  &  Co.,  Cinclnnat 

0. 

&  Co..   Piftsblirsh. 

n  Pcrr 

>  Alloys  Co..    Chnftn 

Stewart  Fiirnn 

ce  Company,  The.   ( 

Tenn.   Coal,   Ir 

on  &  R  K.  Co..    nirri 

Waldo, 

Egbert 

&  McClain,  Inc.,  B 

Wnltei 

Walllngford    &    Co.,    Clncln 

New  York  city. 

Wltherbce,  Sherman  &  Co,.  2  Beciur  Ml.,  N.V.C. 
PILE  DRIVERS 

McMyicr  Interstate  Co.,  Cleveland,  0. 

\  ulcan   Iron   Woika,  Chicago,  III. 
PILING— Sheet  Steel 

Bethlehem  Steel  Company,  Bethlehem,   Pa. 

Zelnlcker,   Walter  A.,   Supply  Co.,   St.    Loula, 
iMo. 
PINIONS— Rawhide 

Miacheni    Gear   Corp.,    Byracuie,    N.    Y. 
PINS— Piston 

roBtorlu   Screw  Co..  Foatoria,  Ohio 
PINS— Taper 

liilvid.re  Screw  &  Machine  Co.,  Belvldere,  III. 
PIPE— Butt-Welded    Steel 

Ceiiiial     lul.c    Co..    Pltliiliiirgli.    I'u. 

National  Tube  Co.,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

Youngatown  Sheet  &  Tube  Co..  Youogslown,  O. 
PIPE— Cast  Iron,  B.  A  S.  and  Flanged 

O.    S.    Cast    Iron   Pipe  &   Fdry.    Co.,    Ilurllna- 
ton,   .N".  J. 

Warren  Tdry.  &  Pipe  Co..  H  B'way.  N.  Y.  C. 

Wmnl,   U.   D..  &  Co..   Philadelphia,   Pa. 
PIPE— Genuine  Wrought  Iron 

Kcnlliig.   E.   F..   Co.,  452  Water  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Youngstown  Sheet  &  l-ube  Co..  Youngatown,  O. 
PIPE— Hammer  Welded 

National  Tube  Co.,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 
PIPE— Lap-Welded   Steel 

■^'  Chicago,   III. 

K  '..St..N.   Y.  C. 


PIPE— iNew   and  Second-Hand 

.Ibert  &  Davids< 

St.,  Brooklyn 
Albert    Pipe    Supply   Co.,    Inc.,    Berry   and    N. 

l,1lh   St..    P.rooklyn.   N.   Y. 
Davidson    Pipe    &    Iron    Corp.,    438-440    Kent 

Ave.   Brooklyn.  N.   Y. 
Eagle    Pipe    Supply    Co.,    Inc.,    233    Broadway, 

New  York  City. 
Flow.r  Citv  P]|H-  .li  Iron  Corp..  Eocheater.  N.  Y. 
Greenpoint     Iron    &    Pipe    Co.,     Inc.,    330-332 


L.    i    D.    Piiie    Supplv    Co..    Inc.,    1090    Flush- 
ing Ave.,   Brooklyn,   N.   Y. 

MeDoweil   &   Co..    Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

Schreer    &    Poster.    Inc..    211-217    Kent    Ave., 
Brooklyn,  N.  T. 
PIPE— Riveted  Steel 

Abendroth  &  Root  Mfg.  Co.,  Newburgh.  N.  Y. 

Aiiieiieiiu   Spiia)   Pipe  Works,   Chicago,    III. 

Petroleum   Iron  Works  Co.,  Sharon,  Pa. 
PIPE— Wrought  Iron 

Crane  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

Keating,  E.  F.,  Co.,  452  Water  St.,  N.  Y.  0. 
PIPE     CUTTING     AND    THREADING     MA- 
CHINES 

BiCJiall  ,>i   Keeler  5bl,    Wl;s..   Edwiinlsvllle.  III. 

Curtis  .t  Curtis   C.  .    Prir!j.-port.  Ct. 

Jnivrlu     Mfi;      !'■'  .     I.:  I.       r.i. 

I:,„,li.    Mnl,     •    .:  \  .inesboro.    Pa. 


Williams   Tool   Corporation.    Erie,    Pa. 
PIPE  FITTINGS 

Crane  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

.Iiire.ki    Mfg.    Co..    ISrle.    Pa. 

Mulleiible    Iron    Fittings   Co..    Branford.    Ct. 

PlttslMirgh    Valve.    Fdry.    &    Construction    Co.. 
Pittsburgh.  Pa. 
PISTON  AND  PISTON  RING  MACHINES 

National  Acme  Co.,  Cleveland,  O. 
PLANING   MACHINES— Metal 

American  Tool  Works  Co..  Cincinnati.  O. 

Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  (Detrick  &  Harvey).  Beth- 
lehem. Pa.  .    „ 

Clucinnutl  Pinner  Co..  The.  Cinciiiiiati.   O. 

Cleveb.nd  Punch  &  Shear  Wks..  Co.    Cleve  .  O. 

Consolidated    Mach.    Tool    Corp.    of    America. 
Rochester,  N.   T. 

Gray.  G.  A..  Co.,  Cincinnati.  O. 

Hamilton  Machine  Tool  Co.,  Hamilton,  O. 

M,.rtou    .Mfg.    Co..    Jlnskegmi.    Mich. 

Mies  Bement-Pond    Co..    IllB'way.    N.    Y.    C. 

Ohio    M.ichine    Tool    Co..    Kenton.    Ohio. 

Reed-Prentice  Co.,  Worcester.  Mass. 

Ryerson,    Jos.    T..    &    Son.    Inc.,    Chicago,    111. 
PLANING   MACHINES — Open   Side 

Automatic  Machine  Co..  The,  Brideeport,  ct. 

Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  (Detrick  &  Harvey),  Beth- 

Cinclnna'ti   Planer  Co..  The,  Cincinnati,   O. 
PLATERS'  CLEANING  COMPOUND 

Cowles  Detergent  Co..  The    Lockport,   N.  Y. 

Oakley  Chemical  Co..  22  Thames  St..   N.  Y.  O. 
PLATES— Alloy  Steel 

Eddystone  Steel  Co.,  Crum  Lynne,  Pa. 


PI  ATES — Cellar    Door   and    Floor 

An'erican   Pressed   Steel   Co..   Phllsdelphll.   Pa. 
Morris.   Wheeler  &  Co.,   Philadelphia.  Pa. 
Wood.  Alan,  Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  Phlla.,  Pa. 

PLATES— Fellc 


PLATES— Iron   and   Steel 


Illinois  Steel  Co..  Warehouae  Dept..  Cbtcaie. 

Inland  Htcel  Co..  Chicago,  III. 

Joni'H  &   Laugblln   Steel  (.'orp.,    Plttaburgb,   Pa. 

Luken»  Sli-el  Co.,  Coatesvllh',  Pa. 

Maigulles,  M.  J.,   Philadelphia.   Pa. 

Moltrup  Steel   Prod.   Co.,   Beaver  Falli,   Pa. 

llorrl..    Wl ler  In  C....    Pblludelnhia,  Pa. 

OtlB  Steel  Co..  Cleveland,  O. 

Phllll|)»,  F.  R.,  &  Sons  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

ft   Sod',   Inc.,    ChUago, '  III. 


.iiibllc 
Ityeraon, 

snippers'  Car  Line,   inc.,   IBS   fi' 
TenncBsee    Coal,    Iron    ft    Ballr 

nilngham,  Ala. 
I'niled  Alloy   S1...I   r,„-.      r,.,  i    , 
Wheeling  Steel  c„r,    •  ,.     .;     w 


W.   V«. 


Worth  Steel  Compu    .     .  i,  r     !  .mwart. 

Youngatown  Sheet  A:   lutjf  *  o      i  .'UnKBtowii.  O. 
PLATING   - 

Meaker  GalvanitlDg  Oo.,  Chicago,  III. 
PLUGS— Core  Hole 

llubbiiid    Sprint-    Works,    Pontine,    Mich. 
PLUMBERS  SUPPLIES 

Itiv.isi,!.-  Idr.v.  .V  Galv.  Co.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 
PLUMBING  FIXTURES— Brass 

ICiileriirisc    Brass     WorkB,     .Muskegon    Ilelghtu, 

Ireland  &  Matthews  Mfg.  Co..  Detroit,  Mich. 
PLUMBING   FIXTURES— Factory 

Crane  Co..    Chicago,   111. 
PNEUMATIC  TOOLS 

Chicago  Pneumatic  Tool  Co.,  6  B.  441b  St..  N.T. 

Cleveland    Pneumatic    Tool    Co.,    The.    Cleve- 


Ingersoll-linnd   Co 
Ulvet  Cutting  Gun  Co..   CI 
POSTS— Steel  Fence 

Aiuericun  Steel  &  Wl 


Co.,  Chicago.    I 
POTS— Lead,  Cyanide  or  Carboniiing 

POWDERED      COAL 

Pulverized    Coal    Equipment 
POWER  TRANSMITTING  MACHINERY 

American    Pulley   Co..    I'hlliidelphln.    Pa. 


Cresson-Morrls  Co 
Falk  Corp.,  The,  ! 
Falls     Clutch     & 


Philadelphia,    Fa. 
!,   Milwaukee,   Wla. 
&     Machinery     Co..     Cuyahoga 

Fdry.  &  Mch.  Co.,   4434  West 


Co..    Chic 


III. 


III. 


Schultz.    A.    I...    &    Son,    Chicago, 

Wood's.   T.    B..    Sons  Co..    Chamberaburg.    Pa. 
PRESSED  STEEL  PARTS 

Ireland  &  Matthews  Mfg.  Co..  Detroit,  Mich. 

Truscon  Steel  Co.,  Youngstown.  O. 
PRESSES— Arbor 

Nicholson,    W.   H..   &   Co.,   Wilkes. Barre,    Pa. 
PRESSES— Drop 

Miner  &  Peck  Mfg.  Co.,  Derby,  Ct. 
PRESSES— Foot 

Adriance   Mach.   Works,   Inc.,   82   Richards  St., 
Brooklyn.   N.   Y. 

Shnster.    F.    B.,   Co.,    New  Haven.   Ct. 

■Jaykir   &    Fenn   Co.,    Hartford,    Ct. 
PRESSES— Forging 

Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 


ne  &  ' 


United  Engineering 


Toledo.  O. 
Foundry  Co..  P 
190  Fulton  St.. 


N.   Y.  C. 


PRESSES— Hydraulic 

Bethlehem  Steel  Co..  Bethlehem,  Pa. 
Birdsboro  Steel  Fdy.  &  Mch.  Co..  Birdshoro.  Pa. 
Chambersburg  Engrg.    Co..   Chambersburg,   Pa. 
Elmes,   Chas.   F.,   Engrg.   Wks..   Chicaco.   III. 
Mles-Bement-Poud    C...    Ill    B'way,    N,    Y.    C. 
Southwnrk  Fdrv.  &  Mach.  Co..   Phlla..  Pa. 
Watson-Stlllmnn  Co..   190  Fnlton  St.,   N.  Y.  C. 
Washington    Steel    &    Ordnance    Co.,    Washing- 
ton.   D.    C. 


PRESSES— Hydr 


Portable 
:hicago.   III. 
PRESSES — Power 

Adriance  Machine  Works.  Inc.,  82  Richards  St., 


N.   J. 


General   Mfg.    Co..    Detroit.    Mich. 
Hvnmn      Joseph,     Sc    Sons.     Pbibidelphia 
Leffler.  Chas.,  &  Co.,  61  Clj 


Miinville.   E.  J..   Mnrli 
RoWnson.  J    JI..  Mf.-. 


Brooklyn. 

prhurv.  Ct. 
Bi.Tnlo.   N.   Y. 
mat!.  O. 

R.   I. 
V    T 
ttsb 
,   O. 
line  Co..  Wnter- 


nght 


Washer  Mfg,  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wla. 


Zeh  &  Hahnemann  Co..  Newark.  N.  J. 
PRESSES— Power  Forcing 

General  Mfg.  Co..  Detroit.  Mich. 
Lucas  Mach.  Tool  Co..  Cleveland,  O. 
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PRESSES- 


-Rooftng    and    Corrugating 

Slreiui-   Tool   &   MIg.    Co.,    New    liiemen,   Ohio. 
PRESSES— Scrap  Bundling 

Slaiiilard  Machinery  Co..  Auburn.   It.  L 
Wui^ou  Stllluinn  tk)..   190  Fulton  St..   N.    I.  V. 

PRESSES — Straightening 

Chambcrsburg  Eugrg.  Co.,  Cbauibersburg,  Pa. 

lieutral   Mfg.   Co.,   Detroit,   Mick. 
PRESSES— Sub 

V.  S.  Tool  Co.,  Inc.,  The,  Newark,  N.  J. 
PRESSES— Wheel 

Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  Bethlehem, 

Birdsljoco  Steel  Fdy.  &  Mch.  Co.. 


PULLEYS — Friction  Clutch 

Caldwell,    W.    E.    Co.,    260 

Louisville.   Ky. 
Conway    Clutch    Co.,    194S 


W.    6th    St., 


PULLEYS — Iron,  Solid  and  Split 

Caldwell,  \\.  E.  Co.,  -60  Brandeis  Street, 
Louisville,   Ky.  ,  „  ,.      „ 

Falls  Clutch  &  Mchry.  Co.,  Cuyahoga  lalK  O. 

Jones.  W.  A.,  Fdry.  &  Mach.  Co.,  4434  West 
Roosevelt   Road.  Chicago,   111. 

Midiul  Coini.ini.v.  The.   St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Naylor  Bros..  Peeksklll,   N.   T. 

Woods.   T.    B..   Sons  Co..   Chauiheraborg.    Pa. 

PULLEYS— Steel,  Rim  SoUd  and  Split 

AiMcrkaii    Pulley   Co.,    Phlladeliihia.    Pa. 

Hviiii.n.    .loseph.    &    Sons.    IMiiladcllihia.    Pa. 
PULVERIZED  COAL  EQUIPMENT 

Combustion  Engineering  Corp.,  43  Broad  St., 
New  York  City. 

Fuller   Engineering  Co.,   Fullerton.    Pa. 

Grindle  Fuel  Equip.  Co..  Harvey,  111. 

Hofbe'ck    Engineering'  Co.,    The,    Cleveland     O. 

Quigley  Furnace  Specialties  Co..  Inc..  iO  Cort- 
landt  St..   New  York  City. 
PULVERIZERS— Coal 

American  Pulverizer  Co..  St.  Louis.   Mo. 

Holbeck    Engineering    Co.,    The,    Cleveland,    O. 
PUMPS— Boiler  Feed 

Dean  Bros.  Co..  Indianapolis,   Ind. 

Lecourteuay  Co.,  Newark,  N.J. 


W<.i 


Biildn 


Worthington  Pump  &  Mchry.  Corp..  116  Broad- 
way, New  York  City. 
PUMPS — Centrifugal 

Albeiger    I'unip    i;    CondenBer    Co.,    140    Cedar 
Street.    New    York    City. 

Allis-Cl.alM.ers    Mfg    Co..   Milwaukee.   Wis. 

American  Steam  Pump  Co.,  Battle  Creek^  Mich. 

Buffalo  Steam   Pump  Co.,    492  »..---.- 


Y. 

Dc  Lavu 
Karle    (i 


Steam  Turbine  Co 
ir  &  Much.  Co..  PI 
Iron  &  Steel  Co., 


.,  Trenton.  N.  J. 
blladelphin.  Pa. 
Frederick.  Md. 


Kane  &  Roach,  Syracuse,  N.  T. 
Lecourteuay  Co..  Newark,  N.  J. 
Miinislec  Iron  Works  Co..  Miini 
Morris    Mlicliiue    Works.    Itul.lwit 


Pen 


Ohi 


PUNCHING     AND     SHEARING     MACHINES 


Bcatty  Machim 
Bertsch  .H  Co. 
BufTalo  Forge  ' 


Newbold,  R.  S.,  &  Son  Co. 
Niagara  Machine  &  Tool  W 
Pels.  Henry.  &  Co.,  90  \\< 
Royersford   Fdry.   &   Mch., 


,    Beloit,, 

Viltou.  O^ 
NorriBtown, 


ButTalo,  N.  T. 
i.  C. 


fori 


Ryerson,    Jos.    T.,    &    Son     Inc..    Chicago, 
Southwnrk   Fdry.    &   Mch.    Co.,    Phllr       ■- 
Thomas 
Watson 


111. 


Machine  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
1  Co..   190  Fulton  St.,  N.   T.  C. 

,  Co.,  Kenosha.  Wis. 

Wliitiiey  Metal  Tool  Co..  Rockford.  111. 
Wickes'  Brothera,   Saginaw,  Mich. 
Willluriis.    While   &   Co..    Moline.    111. 


Taylor  Instrument  Companies,  K*>cheslcr.  N.  Y. 
Wnson-Maeulen  Co.,   738  E.   143d  St.,  N.   Y.  C. 


RAIL  SPLICE  BARS 

Ames,  W.,  &  Co.,  Jersey  City.  N.  J. 
RAILS 
Brlddell,  W.  C,  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


&   Metal  Co..   Chicago 
Cohen.   I.o.iis,  &   Son.   Wllke    ■ 
Continental    Iron    &   Steel   C 

New  York  City, 
Foster,  H.  M.,  ( 
Foster,  L.  B.,  Co, 


I'a 
33   Rector   St., 


inc.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
ii  &   Machry.   Co.,   Pitta 


Pa. 


Worthington  Pump  &  Mchry.  Corp..  115  Broad- 
way, New  York  City. 
PUMPS — Electric 

B,ivts    Porter   &  Co.,   Connellsville.   Pa. 
McGowao,  John  H..  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Myers.     F.    K..    &    Bro.    Co..     .^shlnnd.    O 

Worthington  Pump  &  Mchry.  Corp..  115  Broad- 
way. New  York  City- 
PUMPS — Hand  and  Power 

Myers.   F.  E.,   &  Bro.   Co..   Ashland.  O. 
PUMPS— Hydraulic 

Bethlehem  Steel  Co..  Bethlehem.  Pa. 

Dean  Bros.  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

F.lmes    Chas.  P.,  Engrg.  Works,  Chicago,  111. 

Wnlson-Stilliiinu   Co..   190  Fulton   St..  N.   T.  C. 

Worthington  Pump  &  Mchry.  Corp.,  115  Broad- 
way, New  York  City. 
PUMPS— Mine 

McGowan,  John  H.,  Co.",  ancinnatl,  O. 
PUMPS — Pneumatic  Air  Lilt 

Sullivan    Machinery   Co.,   Chicago.   III. 
PUMPS — Rotary 

C-tnnersville  Blower  Co.,  ConnersviUe.  Ind. 

Hoots.    P.    H.   &   F.   M.,   Co., 
PUMPS — Steam 

American     Steam     Pump    C 

Boyls     Porter    &    Co.,    Connellsville,    Pn 
Buffalo  Steam  Pump  Co.,  492  B'way,  Buffalo. 


New    York   City. 
Morris.   Wheeler   &  Co..    Philadelphia.   Pa. 
Morrison   &   Rlsman    Co.,    Inc.,    The,    Bnffal 

Richardson  &  Co.,  Inc..  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Itobinsou  4:  Orr.   Pittsburgh.    Pa. 
Sherwood.    E.  C.    50  Church   St..   N.   Y.  (  . 
Tenn.  Coal.  Iron   &    R.R.    Co.,  Birminghiiiii.  .* 
Zelnicker.  Walter  A..  Supply  Co..  St.  Louis.  \ 
RAILWAY  EQUIPMENT  AND  SUPPLIES 
Briddell.  W.  C,  Co..   Inc..  Baltimore,  Md^ 


Fort  Pitt  Malleable 
Foster.  L.  B..-Co.. 
Hvnian-Michaels  Co. 


Zein 


Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
nc  ,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Chicago,   III. 


REAMERS^Adjustable  and   Expansion 

Alyord  Reamer  &  Tool  Co.,  Millersbnrg.   F 
Brown-Mi-I.nren    Mfg.   Co..   Detroit.   Midi. 
Brubaker,  W.   L..  &  Bros.  Co..  50  Church 

New  York  City. 


Co..    The. 
Un 


Battle     Creek. 


Dean  Bros.  Co  .  Indianapolis.  Ind. 
IngersoHRanrt  Co.,  11  Broadway, 
McOowan,  John  H.,  Co..  Cincinnat 
Nat*l  Transit  Pump  &  Mch.  Co.,  l 
I'latt    '         ■  "     "" 


<.  Y.  C. 

O. 
11  City.  Pa. 

115  Broad- 


Worthins-'ton  Pump  &  Mchry.  Corp. 
way.  New  York  City. 
PUMPS— Vacuum 

Bury  Compressor  Co..  Erie,  Pa. 

Sulllvnn    Mnrhinerv    Co  .    Chicngo.    111. 

Worthington  Pump  &  Mchry.  Corp..  115  Broad- 
way. New  York  City. 
PUNCHES  AND  DIES 

Cleveland  Punch  &  Shear  Wks.  Co..  Cleve..  O. 

Cleveland   Steel  Tool  Co.,   Cleveland,   0. 

Manliniit.    Geo.    F.,    Co..    Cliicngo.    111. 

Wells,  Frank  L.,  Co.,  Kenosha,  Wis. 


Buttertleld  &  Co..    Dlv 

Co..    Derby    Line.    Vi 

McCrosky  Tool  Corp.,  : 


Wayne  Tool  Mfg.  Company,  Waynesboro, 


REFLECTORS— Lamp 

Hubbell.  Harvey.  Inc..  Bridgeport.  Ct. 
REFRIGERATING    MACHINERY 

American  Engineering  Co.,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 
REGULATORS— Compressed    Gas 

Oxweld  Acetylene  Co..  30  E.   42d   St  .  N.   Y,    r. 
REGULATORS— Pressure 

Crane  Co..  Chicago,  III. 
REINFORCING    METAL    FOR    CONCRETE 
WORK 

Trll^.■on  SIf.l  Co..  Youngstown.   O. 
RESPIRATORS  AND  GAS  MASKS 

Safety  Equip.    Service   Co.,   Cleveland.    O. 
RHEOSTATS 

Electric  Controller  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Cleveland.   O. 
RIDDLES— Foundry 

Buffalo  Wire  Works  Co.,  Inc.,  Btlffalo,  N.  Y. 

-  -  —    e   Co..   'Hie.   St.   Touis.    Mo. 

Steel  Corp.,   41  E.   42d   St., 


RIVET  SETS  AND  STANDS 

Chicngo    Pneumatic   Tool    Co..    «    L.    44lli    St., 

New    Yiuk    City. 
Cleveland  Punch  &  Shear  Whs.  Co..  (  leve..  O. 
I'kvelaud   Steel  Tool  Co.,  Cleveland,  O. 
Hunter  Saw  &  Machine  Co.,  Pittaburgb,  Pa. 
Marchuut,    Geo.    F.,    Co.,    Chicago.    111. 

RIVETING  MACHINES 

Allen,  John  F.,  Co.,  372  Gerard  Ave.,  N.  1.  C 
Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 
Chambersburg  Engrg.  Co.,  Chambersburg,  Pa. 
Ilanna    Eiisrg.    Worlis.    Chicago,    111. 
Shuster,  F.  B.,  Co.,  New  Haven,  Ct. 
Southwnrk  Foundry  &  Machine  Co.,  Pbila,,  Pa 

RIVETS 

American    S<rew   Co..    Providence.    U     I. 
Bethlehem    Steel  Company,   Bethlehem,   Pa, 
Champion  Rivet  Co.,  Cleveland,  O. 


■Snylnr 
Wickwire  Spencer 
New  York  City. 
RINGS — Hardened   Tool    Steel 

Auburn  Ball  Bearing  Co.,  Rochester.  N.   ^ 
RINGS— Iron  and   Steel 
AkronSelle    Co..    Akron.    O. 
Cnnn  &   Saul    Steel   Co..   Inc..  Philadelphia 
RIVET   CUTTING  GUNS 

Rivet   Cutting   Gun  Co.,   Cincinnati,  O. 
RIVET  MAKING  MACHINERY 
Acme  Machinery  Co..  Cleveland.  O. 
-       -  ..    Hartford.   Ct. 

Mach.  Co..  Waterbnry. 
Mcb-^   Co..    Tiffin,    O. 


Cook.    Asa   S. 
Man 


uth.    Mass. 


Clark  Bros.    Bolt   Co.,    Mil 

Cobb    &    Drew 

Garland    Mtg.    Co..    West    PIttslnirgh.    I'a. 

llubbeil,  Harvey,  Inc.  Bridgeport.  Ct, 

Interstate  Iron  &  Steel  Co..  Chicago.   Ill 

Ireland  &  Matthews  Mfg.  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Kirk-Latty  Mfg.  Co.,  Cleyeland,  O. 

National   Bolt  &  Nut  Company,   Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

Oliver  Iron  &  Steel  Corp.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Progressive   Mfg.    Co..    lorriiigion.    Ct. 

Rockford   Bolt   Co.,    liockford.    111. 

Rome  Brass  &  Copper  Co..  Rome.   N.  T. 

Russell,  Burdsall  &  Ward  Bolt  &  Nut  Co.,  Port 

Cheater,  N.  Y. 
RyeiBon,   Jos.    T.,    &   Son,    Inc.,    Chicago,    III. 
Severance,  S..  Mfg.  Co.,  Glassport,  Pa. 
Topping  Bros..    159    Varick   St.,_N.   Y.   O. 

ROD  COILING  MACHINES 

Yoder  Co.,  The,  Cleveland,  O. 
ROD  MILL  MACHINERY 

Vaughn   Mchry.    Co..   Cuyahoga    Falls,    O. 
RODS — Brass    and  Copper 

Chase   Metal    Works,    Waterliury.   Ct. 


RODS— Drill 

Pittsburgh  Tool  Steel  Wire  Co.,   M.m 

Ward's,   Edgar  T.,  Sons  Co.,  Newark 
RODS— Nickel 

Seymour  Mfg.  Co..  Seymonr,  Ct, 
RODS— Nickel  Silver 

Scovill  Mfg.  Co.,  Waterbory,  Conn, 


Mfg. 


RODS — Phosphor  Bronxe 

Seymour  Mfg.  Co.,  Seymonr,  Ct. 
RODS — Piston 

Pollak  Steel  Co.,  Olnclnnatl,  O. 


N.  Y.  C. 


Sales    Co.. 


Madison 


Wheeler  &  Co.,    Pliiliirtelpliia.   Pn. 
Oiweld  Acetylene  Co..  30  B.  42d  St.,  N.  T 
Ruebling'B,  John  A.,  Sons  Co.,  Trenton.  N 
RODS— Wire 

American  Steel   &   Wire  Co..  Chicogo,    111. 
Youngstown.    " 


Gulf  States  Steel  Co.,  Birmingham.  A 
iMt.-rstate  Iron  &  Steel  Co..  Chicago. 
Page  Steel  &  Wire  Co,,  Bridgeport,  C 


III. 

'  HarleiD 


Ohio. 


118th 
River,    N.    Y.   C. 

Wlckwire    Hr.is..    Cortlanil.    N.    T. 

Wickwire  Spencer  Steel  Corp..   41   E.    42d 
New  York  City. 
ROLUNG  MACHINERY— Cold  Rolling 

Broden  &   Dailey   Construction   Co..   Clere 

Lewis  Foundry  &  Mach.  Co.,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

Streine    Tool    &    .Mfg.    Co.,    ■• 

Yoder  Co.,  The.  Cleveland,  O. 
ROLLING   MACHINERY— Corrugating 

Streine   Tool  &   Mfg.   Co.,    New  Bremen.   Ohio. 
ROLLING   MACHINES — Sheet    Metal 

Lewis  Foundry  &  Mach.  Co..  Pittsburgh,  i'a. 

Qi.ickwork  Co..  St    Marys,  O. 

Streine   Tool  &    Mfg.   Co..    New   Bremen.   Ohio. 
ROLLING  MILL  MACHINERY 

Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  Bethlehem.  Pa. 


Blake  &  .lohn 
Carbon 


Co.,  Erie 


Co.. 


Lewis  Foundry  &  Macb.  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa, 
Mesta'  Machine    Co..    Pittsburgh,    Pa, 
Newbold.  It    s      ...    ~v     .,,,.  Xorristown.  Pa. 
Standard   Ijj         '   '-'.'  1.,' 'T""'*!)*" 'i'^'    ^'' 

United  "^Engrg. '  .V-  F.iry.   Co..   Pittsburgh.  Pa. 
Waterbnry  Farrel  Fdry.  &  Machine  Co..  Water- 
Wheeling  Mold  &  Fdry.  Co.,  Wheeling.  W.  Va. 

ROLLS— Alloy  Steel 

Pittsburgh   Bolls  Corp..   Pittsburgh.   Pa. 

PoIIak  Steel  Co..  Cincinnati.  O. 

United  Eiicrc.    &  Fdrv.   Co..   Pittsburgh.   Pa. 

ROLLS — Bending   and   Straightening 
Bertsrh    &    Co      Cambridge   CIt.v.    Ind. 
Belhlehem    Steel  Company.   Bethlehem.   Pa. 
Cl,.v.lnnrl   Punch   .t  Shear  Wks.   Co.     Cl-ve  ,    O. 
Con«,.liflat,d    Jlach.    Tool    Corp.    of     Amfri.-a. 

Hendley  &  Whi'ttemore  Co.,  Beloit,  Wis. 
Ironton    Punch   ,<;    Shear   Co..    Iiontoll^    o. 
McCabe.    J.    J.,    Lathe  &   Machry.    Corp.,    14» 
Broadway,  New  York  City. 
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McCube 

M«'r.,liaM 


ROLLS— Hollow  Steel 


ROLLS— Sand    Chilled    and    Steel 

Ani.Mii-uu  Sttcl  Foundries.  Chii-agn,  1 
Itirdsboro  Steel  Fdy.  &  Mi-h.  Cn.,  IIlnln 
BirminBham  Iron  Foundry,  Derby.  Ct. 


Standiird  Engineering  Co.,  Ellwood  City. 

L'liitid  Kiii;i(!.  &  l''drv.  Co..  Plltslnirgh.   1 

Wheeling  M.ild  &   Pdry.  Co..  Wlieellug.  V 
ROLLS— Special    Hardened 

liethleheiii   Steel  Company,   Bethlehem,  I 
ROLLS— Steel 

roUuk  steel  Co.,  Cincinnati.  O. 
ROOFING— Cement   Tile 


[-eder 


1  Cen 


Tile  Co 


Chi< 


111. 


ROOFING  AND  SIDING — Corrugated  and 
Plain 

Ameriein   Sheet   &   Tin    Plate   Co.,    Pitts.,    P«. 

M.irris.    Wheeler  &  Ci...    Phllndeli.lnn ,    I'li. 

Hyerson.  Jos.  T..  &  Son.  Inc..  Chicago,  111. 
ROOFING    AND    SIDING — Iron    and   Steel 

Newport   Rolling  Mill  Co..   Newport,  Ky. 

Wheeling  Steel  Corporation,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 
ROPE    AND    CORDAGE 

Broderlck  &  Bascom  Rope  Co.,  St.  Loola,  Mo. 

RUST   PREVENTATIVES 

Oakley  Clienilenl  Co..  22  Thomea  St..  N.  T.  0. 
SAFETY  DEVICES  AND  SUPPLIES 

Safety   Equip.    Service   Co.,   Cleveland.  O, 

Weldit    Acetylene    Co.,    Detroit,    Mich. 
SAFETY   DEVICES — Power    Press 

Wiesmari   JIfg.   Co.,   Dayton.   O. 
SAND— Molding 

Pettinos,   (leo.   F.,  Philadelphia.   Pa. 

Rogers,  Brown  &  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
SAND— Sand   Blaat 

Cape  May  Saiid  Co.,  Cape  May,   N.  J. 


Co..    Chicago,    111. 


Paisoi 

Pettinos,   (iec 

Portage    Slllt 

V.   S.    Silks 
SAND— Silica 

n.   S.    silica   Co..   Chicago,   111. 
SAND— Steel   Molding 

Cape  May  Sand  Co..  Cape  May, 

Portage    .StlKU    Co.,     The.     YoiiiigBinwn.    \j. 
SAND    BLAST    EQUIPMENT    &    MACHINES 

American    Fdry.    Equip.    Co..    Jlarlin-Rockwell 
Bldg.,  New  York  City. 

Hoevel    Mfg.    Corp..    Jersey    City.    N.    J. 

Pongborn    Corporati  -       '■   ~ ■"■ 


N.  J. 


Phil 


Sly.  W 


SAND  BLAST  SHOT  AND  GRIT 

Clol.e    St«-1    .\l.nisive   Co..   The,    MansOeld,  0. 

AND     SCREENING     MA- 

ivniiii.    Co..    Marlin-RocUwell 


SAND  MILLS 

Frost  Mfg.  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

Natioiiul   Engineering   Co.,   CI 
SAND    RAMMERS 

Beardsley    &  Piper  Co..   Chin 

Chicago    Pneumatic    Tool    Co 
New  York  City. 
SAND  SIFTING  MACHINES 

HonnS'  Eng.  Works.  Chicago.   III. 

I.nwe   Mfg.   Co.,   Detroit.    Mich. 

Vilirating  Machry.   Co..  Inc 
SASH— Steel 


B.    44th    St., 


Chicago,  III. 

ilndelphia.    Pa. 

SASH    OPERATING    DEVICES 

Trn-.'.,n    Sl,-1  C.  .    V..n„^M  ■  .v.  i..    O. 

Band    for   Wood    and 


ffalo.  N.  T. 
gfleld,   Maes. 
al 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


SAWING    MACHINES 
Metal 

Diamond   Saw  &  Stpg.   Wl;s 

Victor  Saw  Works.  Sr 
SAWING  MACHINES 

Espen-I.ncns   Mach.    W 
SAWING   MACHINES— Rail 

Vandyck  ChnrchlU  Co..  52  Vesey  St.,  N.  T. 
SAWS — Bands   for   Metal 

Avri.strongTIIuin   Mfg.    Co..   Chicago     111. 

Dlsslon.  nenry.  &  Sons.  Inc.  PhPndelphla.  1 

Shnonds  Saw  &  Steel  Co.,  Fltchburg,  Mass. 
SAWS— Circular  Metal 

Dlsston.  nenry.  &  Sons.  Inc.,  Philadelphia,  1 

F.    P.    Screw    Co..    Cleveland.    Ohio, 

Hunter  Saw  &   Machine  Co..   PlttBburgh    Pa. 

BlDionds  Saw  &  Steel  Co..  Fltchburg,  Mass. 


SAWS— Cold  Metal 
plsston,  Henry,  &.  Sons,  Inc.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
E.ipen  Lucas  Mach.   WorUa,  Phlludelphts,  fa. 

SAWS— Friction 

Ryerson,  Jos.   T.,   &  Son,   Inc.,   Chicago,   III. 
SAWS— Hack   Saw  Bladea 

*■'! ""n  llr..thir,«.    Inc.,   MIddletown,   N.  Y. 

DIsuton,  Henry,  &  Soiw.  Inc.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Millers  Falls  Co,,  Millers  Palla,  Ma««. 
Peerless  .Machine  Co,,  Itaclu.-,  Wl«. 
Slnionds  Saw  &  Steel  Co.,   Fllchbui 

Victor  Saw  Works,  Sprlngfl 

SAWS— Hot  Metal 

Dls 


irg,  M 
Mass. 


Hunter  Saw 
SAWS— Inse 


Co., 


•led   Tooth.   Cold 

Disston.  Henry,  &  Sons.  Inc.  Phllodelphia,  Pa, 

Hunter  Saw  4  Machine  Co..  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
SAWS— Metal  Slitting 

Cowles  Tool   Co.,   Cleveland,   Ohio. 

DlsstoD,  Henry.  &  Sons.  Inc.,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 
SAWS— Screw  Slotting 

Disston,  Uenry,  &  Sons,  Inc.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
SAWS— Sliding   Frame 

United  Bngrg.  &  I'dry.  Co.,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 
SCRAP— Iron    and  Steel 

Agnew,  Batteigcr  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

.\lidrus.   Frank  U.,    Waterbury,    Conn. 

Briddell,   W.  C,  Co..  Inc..   Baltimore.  Md. 

Briggs  &  Turivas,  Inc.,  Chicago,   111, 

Ultuer's  Uenry   A..   Sons  Co.,    Phlla.,    Pa. 

Leaf,    E.    li.,   Co.,    Philadelphia,    I'a. 

Luria    Bros.    &    Co.,     Inc.,     Woulworth    Bldg., 
New   York  City 

"        ~     i„n.    Mass. 

a.  Pa. 
St.,  N.  T.  O 

SCREENS— Perforated    Metal 

Beililey   Perforating   Co..  Garwood, 


111. 
^  Pa. 
N.   Y. 


Huiiiiigt.iu   &   King  Perfoiatiiig  Co..  Chlcgao. 
11,-n.lii.li    Mfg.    Co..   Carbondale,    Pa. 
MmuiU.    Chus..    &   Sons.    Jersey    City.    N.    J. 
Wickwire   Spencer   Steel   Corp.,   41    E.   42d   St., 
.New  Y.irk  City. 

SCREENS— Woven    Wire 

Audubon  Wire  Cloth  Co.,  Inc.,  Audubon,  N.  J. 

Lndlow  Suj.or    Wire    Co..     J  lie.    St.    I>.ul8.    M... 
Wickwire   Sliencer   Steel  Corp..   41    E.   42d   St., 
.New  York  City. 
SCREW   MACHINE   PRODUCTS 

Barnes.   Wallace.  Co..  The,  Bristol,  Ct. 

Belvidere,  111. 
Co..    Bridgeport, 
The.   Fitch- 


&  Mach.  C( 
n  Co.,  Watei 
i\   Goods   Mt 


Brown    Bag   Filling   Machine   Co 

Brown-McLaren   Mfg.    ~        -  •     ■ 
Cincinnati    Screw    Co. 


I.,   Detroit.   Mich. 
Loveland,    O. 
)rp.,   Rochester,  N 


Rochester.  N. 
d,  O. 
o.,    Belvidere, 


,  I  .  ".    Detroit,    Mich. 

WUIlinni     ^ri..«     .  n         ,,;,.ihnni.     Mass. 
w,.,tern    intomatic  Mach.  Screw  Co..  Elyrla.  O. 
We.stern    Screw    Products    Co..    St^  T...;ms.    !Ijo. 
Wheeling  Machine  Products  Co.,  Wheeling,  W. 
Willi'nin  Test  Clamp  Conipaav.  Cleveland.  O. 
Wright    Machine   Co..    W^orcester.   Mass. 
SCREW  MACHINERY— Automatic 

Blown  &  Shurpe  Mfg.  Co..   Providence    R.   I 
Cone    \mnmatic  Mach.  Co.,   Inc.,  Windsor,  Vt. 
New   Ilrimin  Mach.  Co..  New  Britain.  Ct. 


SCREW  MACHINERY— Hand 

Garvin  Mch.   Co..  The,  255  Spring  St.,  N.  T.  0. 
Jones    &    I.amson    Mch.    Co..    Springlleld,    Vt. 
Wniner  &  Swasey  Co..  Cleveland.  O. 
SCREW  MACHINERY— Multiple  Spindle 
Acme  Machine  Tool  Company.  Cinclnns" 
done  Antomatic  Mach. 


Cleveland,  0, 


Windsor. 


SCREW    MACHINERY— Second. Hand 

lllMTlB     Ulc.S.      Co.,      ChlcOgO,      ill. 

Hill,   llnrlli-  It  Co.,   Inc.,  Boston,   Mass. 
Luinberg,  A.,  «j  Li,.,   241  Centre  St.,   N.   Y,  C. 
bl..lin«,   it.   8,,  i   Bou,    Inc..   J  7    liuiier>    I'l., 
New  York  City. 
SCREW  PLATES 

American  Tap  A  Die  Oo„  Greenlleld,  Mass. 

■  ;reenn.lU     lap    *    IJI,.    l,„,p„    ..„..„||,  l.J.    Ms,.. 

SCREWS— Cap 

Clarn   I'.iM      l:   -I   r.,     Milldale,  Ct. 

Clevelnn.i  ■  M    iv  1  .,..  The,  Cleveland,  O. 

l'"rli      ;  I  ..  .    li  ii^ford.   l>.nn. 

Natloiiii.  .    •  .       ...  :;,,mI    o 

Oi'eMiu..:      .1...     n,,   .  .,      liM-:,   York.  Pa. 


Kcovlll   M(g    Co..   \ 
Shinier.  Samuel  J., 
Strong,    Carlisle  & 
land,  O. 


uterbury.  CI. 
&  Sons,  Inc.. 


Company.  iJetroll.  Ml 
Ic  Mch.  Screw  Co..  Kly 
Co..    Worcester,    Msi-s. 


SCREWS— Cold    Headed 

Cleveland  Cap  Screw  Co., 
SCREWS— Machine 


The,    Cleveland,    l>. 


Scovlll    il'.n.    1  u..     WuuiLa-.i.    Luuu. 
SCREWS— Salety   Set 

Allen    Mfg.    Co.,    The,    Hartford,   Ct. 
Hartford  Mach.   Screw  Co.,   Bartfurd. 
Progressive   fiifg.    Co..    Tnrriligion.    ft 
Standard  Pressed  Steel  Co..  Jcnklntow 

land.  O. 
SCREWS— Set 


Hartford.   Ct. 
Id.  O. 
ic,  York,  Pa. 

Inc..   Miltou.  Ps. 
id   Co..   The,    Clevc 


SCREWS- 
SCREWS- 


jm-iilnr    Coii-i-any,    Detl 
-Thumb  Malleable 
honins.   Mfg.   Co..    Phllj 
-Wood 


Bridgeport  Screw  Co.,  Br 

Topping    Itrcs. .    ]o:i    Vur 

SEAMING    MACHINES 


SECOND-HAND  MACHINERY— See  Clearlnr 

Altniaii    riir.lia.iiif    S.vndicate,    Buffalo.    N.     V. 


St.,  Brooklyn.. 


Continc 
Crawfu, 


Louts,    Mo. 
Klein,   Nathan,   &  Co., 
New  York  City. 


Centre  &  Howar. 


Nilson.  A.  H..  Mach.  Co.,  r.ri.lgepnrt. 
O'Brien  Machry.  Co..  Philadelpbin,  Pn 
Old  Hickory  Powder  Plant.  Jiicks..nvill. 
Osborne  &  Sexton  Jl.liiy.  c.  .  r,,liif 
Prentiss,    nenry.    *    Co..    Inc..    HI)    Hi 

Prichard."  C.    W'..'    Co..    Inc.,    50    Chu 

New  York   City. 
Handle   Mchrv.    Co..    Cincinnati.    Ohio. 
Beeve-Fritts  Cn  .   The.   Chicac.i.   111. 
Reliance  Machy.    Sales  Co.     Pittsburgh. 
Riverside   Mchry.    Depot.    Detroit.    Mir 
Ross  Power  Equipment  Co..   Indianapo 
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Russell  Machine  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Ejerson,    Jos.    T..    &    Son.    Inc.,    Chicago, 
Samuel  Slachr.v.  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Sciiny.1"lies    .\:     Co..     Cllicago,     111. 
Simmons  Mnch.   Tool   Corp.,  Albany,  N.   T. 


SHAFTING — Cam,       Worm,       1 

Natjounl  Forge  &  Tool  Co..   Irv 
PoIIak  Steel  Co.,  Oincinnatl.  O. 
SHAFTING— Cold  Drawn 

Betblehen 

Bril 

Gun 


n  Jus.  T..  &  Son.  Inc..  Chicago. 
Dnnvn  Steel  Co..  Beaver  Falls.  I'a. 
,  Edgar  T.,  Sons  Co.,  Xewark,  N.  J 


Rjrcrs 
Union 
Ward' 
SHAFTING— Flexible 

Chicago  Flexible  Shaft  Co 


Fischer, 

Brooklyn.   N.   T. 
Gem  Mfg.   Co..   Pittsburgh.   Pa. 

SHAFTING— Ground 

Cumberland  Steel  Co.,  Cumber 
SHAFTING— Steel 

Cumberland    Steel   Co.,   Cumber 

Pollali  Steel  Co.,  Cincinnati.  C 
SHAFTING— Tubular    Materia 

National  Tube  Co.,  Pittsburgh. 
SHAFTING— Turned  and   Poli 

BrightU) 


Mfg.    Co.,    Columbus,    Ohio. 
Steel  Co.,  Cumberland.  Md. 
FitzsiinoMs    Co..    V..iingstowi..    O. 
JonC3  &  Laughlin  Steel  Corp.,   Pittsburgh,  P«. 

SHAPES— Cold  Drawn 

Dnhlstrom   Metallic  Door  Co..  Jamestown.  N.  Y. 

Ward's,  Edgar  T.,  Sons  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J. 
SHAPES— Cold    Rolled 

Corrugated  Bar  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.   T. 
SHAPES— Steel 

Phoenix  Iron  Co.,  PhllndelpMa.  Pa. 

Pollak   Steel  Co.,  Cincinnati,   O. 

Ej(  " 


&    Son, 


Chicago, 

Shippers'    Car   Line.    Inc..    lOB    ll'wa.v,    ■■ 
SHAPING   MACHINES— Horizontal 


I.    C. 


Cincinnati  ShJ 
Cleveland  I'm 
Gould  &  Eber 


D.   C. 


Cincinnati,  O. 


&    Son,    Inc.,    Chicago,    III. 


SHEAR  BLADES 

Cleveland  Knife  &  Forge  Co..  Cleveland,  O. 
Heppenstall  Forge  &  Knife  Co..  Pitts.,  Pa. 
Pels,  Henry.  &  Co..  90  West  St..  N.  T.  O. 
Pittsburgh  Knife  &  Forge  Co..  Pittsburgh,  I 
Wapakoneta  Machine  Company,  Wapakoneta, 
SHEARING  MACHINES— Alligator 
Doelger  &  Kirsten.  Milwaukee.  Wis. 
Hendley  &   Whittemore  Co.,   Belolt.   Wis. 

Newbold,  K.  S..  &  Son  Co..  Norristown,  Pa. 
Pels.  Henry,  &  Co..  90  West  St..  N.  T.  0. 
Stoll,  D.   U.,  Co.,  Inc.,  Buffalo,  N.  T. 


Angle,    Hand    and 

PouchUeepsip.  N.  Y. 
irnilDgham    Iron 


Loy    &    Nawrath    Division 

Foundry.  Derby,  Ct. 
Pels.    Henry.   .^  Co..   llO  West  St.,   N.  Y.  C. 

SHEARING    MACHINES  —  Automatic    Alli- 
gator 

Doelger  &  Kirsten,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
SHEARING  MACHINES— Bar 

Amplex.    Inc..    6  West    32d  St.,   N.   T.   O. 

Bethlehem   Steel  Co.,   Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Cleveland  Punch  &  Shear  Wks.  Co.,  Clcve.,  O. 

Pawtncket   Mfg.   Co..  Pawtucket.   B.   I. 

Pels.   Henry.   &   Co..   90  West  St..   N.   Y.   O. 
SHEARING   MACHINES— Bar    (Hand) 

McKenna  Co..  The.  Cleveland.  O. 
SHEARING  MACHINES— Beam  and  Channel 

.\miilex.    Inc..    0    West    .12nd    Street,    N.    Y.    O. 


SHEARING        MACHINES— Doubling        and 
Squaring 
Loy    &    Nawrath    Division    Birmingham    Iron 

Foundry,    Derby,   Ct. 
Streine  Tool   &   .Mfg.    Co.,   New  Bremen,   Ohio. 
United    Ensrg.    &    I'diy.    Co.,    Pittsburgh,    Pa. 
SHEARING   MACHINES — Metal  Slitting 
Ileniilev  .\  .    Beloit,   Wis. 


SHEARING   MACHINES— Billet 

Buffalo  Forge  Co.,  492  B'way,  Buffalo,  N. 
Pels.  Henry,  .t  Co  .  90  West  St..  N.  Y.  ( 
Thomas  Spacing  Machine  Co.,  Pittsburgh, 
United  Engrg.  &  Fdry.  Co..  Pittsburgh.   P( 


SHEARING       MACHINES  —  Meta 
Ganff 

.\driaiH.'  Mach.  Works,  Inc.,  82  I 

Hr.ioklyn,   N.  T. 
Tod.i-  Co.,  The.  Cleveland,  O. 

SHEARING  MACHINES — Plate 

Aiiipl.  X,    liie  .    <-i    West    32nd    Stree 


en,   Ohio. 
Slitting 


Buffalo.  N.  Y. 


:.,  Chicago. 
V  Bremen,  r 
Pittsburgh, 


Tlu 


SHEARING    MACHINES— Plate   Slitting 

Y.^ler  Co.,  The.  Cleveland,  0. 
SHEARING    MACHINES— Rotary 

Newboi.i.  R.  S.,  .>i  Son  Co..  Norristown,  Ea. 
yuickwork  Co.,  St.  Marys,  O. 


o.,     llriilgelou,    N.    J. 
use,  N.  Y. 
61  Clymer  St.,  Brooklyn, 

ivlsion     Birmingham    Iron 

uol  Works.   BnlTalo,  N.  Y. 
St.    Marvs.    Ohio, 
.  Co.j  Cincinnati,  O. 
Uach.    Co.,    Phila.,   Pa. 


Toder  Co.,  The,  Cleveland,  O. 
SHEETS— Aluminum 

Krdle    Perforating   Co.,    RocUesteP, 


iteel  &  Iron  Co..  Detn 


rson,  Jos.  T..  &  E 
•ea  Iron  ,4  Steel  Co 
mbull  Steel  Compan 
•eling  Steel   Corpora 


Wl 
Yo 
Ohio. 
SHEETS- 

Bethlehem  Steel  Company. 
Central  Steel  Company.  Th 
Eddys  ~      " 


Annealed 


Inland  Steel  Co.,  C 
Lindsay,  Jns.  G..  & 
Morris.  Wheeler  ,^- 
Newport  Belling  Ml 


ago. 


Mich. 

iladelphia.   Pa. 

Chicago,    111. 

Vnrren,'   O. 
eeling.  W.  'Va. 
,    Youngstown, 


lethlebem.   '. 

Massillon, 
T.jnue.    Pa. 


Ky. 

Chicago, 


The,   War 
in.    Wli 


Wood.  Alan.   Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  Phlla.,  Pa, 
SHEETS— Brass  and  Copper 

Chase   Metal   Works.   Waterlntry.    Ct. 
Rome  Brass  &  Copper  Co.,  Rome,  N.   Y. 
Scovlll  Mfg.  Co.,  Waterbury,  Ct. 
SHEETS— Electrical 

American  Sheet  .1  Tin  Plate  Co..  Pitts.,  1 
Trumbull  Steel  Company.  The.  Warren,  O 
Wheeling  Steel  Corporation.  Wheeling.  W 
SHEETS — For  Drawing  and  Stamping 
Allegheny  Steel  Co..  Braekenri.lKe.  Pa. 
polio  Steel  & 
■     ■   -■  el  C 

ng  S       .      ,.. 

IS.  G.,  &  Co..  Inc.,  Philadeh 
Otis  Steel  Co.,  Cleveland.  O. 
Seiie.a  Iron  &  steel  Co..  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 
Ward's,  Edgar  T.,  Sons  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J. 
SHEETS— Galvanized,    Flat    and    Corrugated 
American  Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Co..  Pitts..  Pa. 
Bethlehem    Steel  Company,   Bethlehem,   Pa. 


Inland   Steel 


Chlciico. 


Pa. 


SHEETS— Phosphor  Bronze 

Phosphor   Bronze    Smelting  Co.,    PbilB., 
Scovlll  Mfg.  Co.,  Waterbury,  Conn. 
Seymour  Mfg.  Co.,  Se3  mour,  Ct. 

SHELVING— Steel 

Clevelam 

Manufae 

ham,  Mass. 
United  Alloy   Steel  Corp.,  Canton, 

SHIP  BUILDERS'  MATERIAL 

Bethlehem    Steel  Com 
Topping   Bros.,    159 
SHOP  FURNITURE 


-See  Sand  Bias 


-Crawler    Trad 

EoRineering  Co., 


Chicago,   111. 
aod    Bi-Foldins 


SHUTTERS— Steel    and    W 

Kinnenr    Mfg.    Co..    Columbus,    O. 
SIFTING  MACHINES 

Vibrating  Machry.  Co.,  Inc.,  Chicago,  111. 
SIGNS — Safety    and    Danger 

Safety  Equip.  Service   Co.,  Cleveland,  O, 
SKIM   GATES 

Sterling    Wlieelbnrrow    t:o..     Milwaukee.    Wll. 
S  KYLIGHTS— Guards 

Buffalo  Wire  Works  Co.,  Inc.,  Boffalo,  N.  Y. 
SLABS — Cement    Roofing 

Federal  Ce nt  'llle  Co.,  Cbicago.  III. 

SLINGS— Wire   Rope 

Eoebling's,  John   A..  Sons  Co.,  Trenton.   N.  J. 
SLOTTING  MACHINES 

Cvmsolidated    Maoh.    Tool    Corp. 


Niles-Bemeut.l'ouJ  Co.,   HI  B  way.  N.  Y.  C. 
SOCKETS— Wire  Rope 

Willian.s.    J.    II..    .H    Co..    !)7    Richards    Street, 
Brooklyn,    N.    T. 
SPACING    TABLES— Punching    and    Shear- 
ing 

Thomas  Spacing  Machine  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
SPARK  PLUGS 

Belvidere  Screw  i  Mach.  Co.,  Belvidere.  111. 
SPECIAL  MACHINERY 

Allen  Iron  &  Steel  Co..  The.  Philadelphia.  P«. 

American  Foundry  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Frederick.  Md. 

Aut..matic  .Machine  C.>,.  The.   Bridgeport.   Ct. 

Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

llinlshoio  Steel  ImIv.  &  Mdi,  Co..  Hirdsboro.  Pa. 

Burr   Compnny,   The.   Champaign.   III. 

Consolidated        Shipbuilding       Corp.,       Morrifl 
Heights,  New  York  City. 


Mnch.   .^  Tool   Works,   Cortland, 
Doelger  &  Kirsten.  Milwaukee,   Wis. 
DuPont    Engineering   Co.,    Wilmington,    I 


N.  T. 


Hanna   Engrg.   Works.   Chicago.    III. 
Hartford    Special    Machlner.?    Co.,    l*e,    Bart- 
ford,  Ct. 

Mfg.   Co..    Inc..   Marlboro.   Blaas. 


Leffler 

Ivn. 

Mehl   : 


■s.   &  Co..   61  Clyu 

Tool  ,^-  Die  Co..  Roselle. 
Co,,  The.  Milford.  Ct. 
■la!  Working  Co..   Milwauk 


Steacy  Schmidt    Mfp, 

Steele    .V    C i.  t.     In 

Torrington  .Mfg.  Co.. 
U.  S.  Tool  Co.,  Inc., 
Utiea     Stenio     Engim 


sey    City,    T 
igton.   Ct. 
Newark,  N. 


Products  Co.,   Whee: 


Toder  Co..  The 


&   Mach. 


...  Yorl 


SPEED  REDUCERS 

Jones.   W.    A.,   Fdry.   &  Mob.  Co.,   4434   Wert 
Roosevelt  Road,   Chicago,   HI. 

SPELTER 

United  Metals  Selling  Co.,  25  B'way,  N.  Y.  O. 
SPIEGELEISEN 

Rogers,  Brown  &  Co..  Cincinnati,  O. 
SPIKES 

Ainericao   Steel    &   Wire   Co.,    Chicago,    111. 

Ames.   W.,   &   Co..   Jersey   City.   N.   J. 

Bethlehem   Steel   Company.   Bethleham.    Pa. 

Foster.  L.   B,.   Co..  Inc.,   Pittsburgh.   Pa. 

.Severance.   S..   5IfE.  Co..   Glassport.   Pa. 

Topping   Bros.,    159    Varick    St..    N.    Y.   O. 
SPRING  MAKING  MACHINERY 

Bnird   Machine  Co..   Bridgeport.   Ct. 

Sleeper    &    Hartley.    Inc..    Worcester.    Mam. 

SPRINGS— Wire,  Coil  or  Flat 

Advance  Spring  &  Wire  Co.,   Chicago.   HI. 
American    Steel    .d    Wire    Co 
Raymond, 


Bar 


lethlehem 
'leveland 


Detroit.  Mich, 
ce,   Co.,   The.  Bristol.  Ot. 
Steel  Co.,   Bethlehem.  Pa. 


Spring  Co.,  Cleveland,  O. 


December  27,  192;5 
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BiooUlyn,  N.  X. 
liob'b.  Gi'O.  A.,  si 


r.  MIoli. 
nil.  U. 
Ct. 
240   Kent   Ave., 

illi>.    III. 

,  Ncwiirb,  N.  J. 


hulccmo    Spring   Co.,    Kolloiliu.    Iiiil. 

Lie  Silling  Co.,  340  Claason  Ave.,  UUIyii.,  N.  I. 

.\hiii,,i,i.  k    Jiri!.    i:ii..     WnriMiiiiry.    li 

Mlllci-    &    Van    Winkle,    Inc.,    18    Kildco    .St 

Uruokljn.  N.  Y.  ■  ••  • 

Xewtoiiil)   Spring  Corp.,    234   40th   St.,    Biook- 

P.iK" 'sie'el  &  WIrn  m..  TlrlilBeport.  CI. 

IVlfisini  .Si.riMi;   c  ,,.,    I>,.ti„n.    Mlcll. 


41   E. 


Harlem 
42d  St.. 


SPRUE   CUTTERS 

STACK.S-  Steel 


Mfg.   Co..    VV„rce»ter,    Uasa. 
I..    Chlcugu,    III. 
ii'tgu.    111. 
{.  Co.,  Sandusky,  O. 

.  cnlcago.  III. 

II     ■  i  ,^  Iron  Co..  Warren,  O. 

N'>>i'    I     i:     -  .  .^  .^on  Co.,  Norristown!  Pa. 

rriiii,^,  I  wiuni      I' 111  rtiue     &      Iron      Co..      Warren. 
ritlkl.iirKh  Ues   Moines   Steel   Co..    Pitts. ,   P«. 
STAMPINGS  OR   DRAWINGS— Metal 

A.    i!.    i    B.    .Sh.i't    .Miiiil    W.Miis.    Milwaukee, 


ig.  C.I..   liriilgeport, 
Philadelphia,   P». 


G.    G.    G.    Metal   StpK.   C< 
General  Machine  &  Mfg. 

Gender.'   Pneschke  &   Fre 


he.  Bridgeport. 
(Contract  Mfg. 


KnniKslon 
Lar..<c.n  T" 


Mfg.   Co..    Cli'veliiiid.    O. 
,    Landing,   Mich. 
imping  Co.,  Attleboro.  Mas 


ki.e.Wis. 
Iitila.  Pa'. 
cV.    West 


STAMPS— Steel   Alphabets 

llnttliows,   J.   n..   &   Co..    Pi 
I'linmer    Bros.    Stiiiiip    Co.. 


and  Figure* 

tshnrgb.   Pa. 


rrt    Co.,    202-204    Cen 
Co.,    Bridgeport.    Ct 


STAPLE  MACHINES 

Sleeper  ji   Uurtle;.   iDc.   Woteeater,   Urn 
STAPLES 

Anieili.ili    Steel    &    Wire    Co..    Chl.ag.i.    1 

C .\    llnw.    Inc..    Plyiiioiiui.    .Max.. 

TltcheniT,  15.  H.,  &  Co.,  Blnghainlon,  N. 
WIekvvIre  Spinier  Sleel  Corp..  41  E.  42 
New  York  City. 
STEEL— Alloy 
Belhlehein  Steel  Company.  Bethlehem,  I 
Central  Sleel  Company,  'Itie,  MuMalllon,  ( 
DIhhIoii,  Menry.  &  ijons.  Inc.,  PhlladelphI 

Inc.,   Buffalo,  N.  t. 

..   CruNi   L.>'u 


ISdilysii 


8ie 


Pa. 


I.urtliim  Sleel  Co.,  Watervllet,  N.  y. 

IljerBon,   Joa.    T.,   &   Son,    Inc.,   Chicago,    I 

Inlted  Alloy   Steel  Corp..  Canton.  O. 

VanadlniiiAlloys  Steel  Co.,  I.atrobe,  Pa. 

Vukan  CriKlhle  Steel   Co.,  AUqulppn,   Pa. 

Ward's,  Edgar  T.,  Sons  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J. 
STEEL— Bright     Finished 

Union  Drawn  Steel  Co.,  Beaver  Falla,  Pa. 
STEEL— Carbon 


Pill 


u^Z 

'& 

fel    Co.,     Sl.keesport. 
Steel  Co.,  Chicago,  III 

-Chrome 

s  steel 

Sleel 

Co 

'on 

.  Newport 

Iiany.  The, 

Ky. 

Masalllon,  C 

p«. 


Central  Steel  Company,  The,  Masslllon,  0 
Dlsstoii.  Henry,  &  Sons.  Inc.,  Philadelphia 

lull  iMill..    111. 11    .t    Steel    Co.,    Cllieugo.    111. 

Ludlnm  Steel  Co.,  Watervllet,  N.  Y. 
Vnle.in    Ciiieil.le    Sleel    Co..    Aliquippa,    Pi 
STEEL— Cold  Drawn 


Ward's 

F..!i;a 

r  T..   Sons 

Co., 

Newark,  N.  J. 
Ice.   -M.   .Muss. 

STEEL 

-Cold 

Rolled    S 

trips 

Acme    St,..  1 
Cnleml.iii'  st'i 

1\    M 

.    Illinois. 

Disftnn 
Morris 

Slllieli, 

.  Hen 

MfLV 

&    Ba 

y.  &  Sons.   Ine..  Philadelphia.  Pa. 
rnmiKiin  .    Erie.    Pa. 
ley  Division  Oliver  Iron  &   Steel 
shiirgh.  Pa. 

lelln  Frame  Co..  Phllndelrhia.  Pa. 
■1     Corp..     Union     Arcade.     Pltta- 

TniMil. 
Ward's 

11   Stp 
Edeo 

■1   Conipan 
r  T..  Sons 

V.  The.  Warren.  0. 
Co.,  Newark.  N.  J. 

Weirfon  Steel  Co.,  Weirton,  W.  Va. 


Worcester  Presse 
STEEL— Crucible 

Disston,  Henry,  , 


Steel  Co..  Worcester. 


Sons,  IDC  ,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


Ward's.  Edgar  T.,  Sons  Co.,  Newark,  II. 
STEEL— Cutlery 

Disston.  Henry.  &  Sons,  Inc..  PhlladelphI 


Waiill.tw.   s.  &  C 
Wetherell    Bros.    Ci 
STEEL— Die 


Cambridge.   89.   llaaa. 

'rnny     Bi->tlileliem.    Pa. 


STEEL— Drill 

Ziv  Steel  &  Wire  Company,  Chicago,  111. 
STEEL— Electric 

Disston.  Henry.  &  Sons.  Inc..  Philadelphia 


Ludlnm   Steel  Co..  Wi 

United  Alloy  Steel  Cc 

STEEL— High  Speed 

Disston.  Henry,  ,<l  So 


Ryerson.  Jna.  ". 
Varndinm-Allfiy! 
TEFL- Hot   Re 


Siiii'iioi      Sleel  '  Corp..     Union     Arcade.     Pitta- 
Trnnihiiil  Steel  Company.  The.  Warren.  O. 
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:)  I  LLL — Importers 

JesM.p.     Will.,    4    Bona,    Inc.,    ui    John    8t 

STELL— Magnet 

SliiioiidB  Haw  &  Steel  Co..  Lockport,  N.  Y. 
STEEL— Nickel 

Central  Sleel  Co.,  The,  Maiialllon,  O, 

Iiilerhlute  Iron  &  Sui/i  Co,,  Chicago,  111, 
STEEL— Open  Hearth 

Ainerlcail  Tube  Si  stpg.   Co.,  Bridgeport,  Cl. 

Andrewn    Sleel    Co..    Newport,    Kj. 

Iiiterslale  Iron  &  Sleel  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

Paellle  CouM   Sleel  Co.,  Ban  t<rauel>co,  Cal 

Unlicd  Alloy  Steel  Corp.,  Canton,  O. 
STEEL— Screw 


STEEL— Specii 


le„g.    „, 

FalU.  Fa. 
Analysis 

American  'I'ube  4  stpg.  Co.,  Bridgeport,  Ot. 

Central   Steel  Co.,  The,   MaKalllon,  O. 

Inlerslate   li,.ii  ,ii   Sleel   Co..  Cl.leago,   111. 

SInionds  Saw  4  Sleel  Co.,  Lockport,  N.  T. 

"esl    J hlMirg   Sleel   Co.,    PUl.hiirgh.    Ps. 

STEEL— Spring 

Allienl,,    steel   Co..    i;i.',   William   St.,    N.   T. 

Hethieh,ni   Sleel  Company.   Bethlehem,   Pa. 

Ceiitral   Steel  Co.,  The,  Masalllon,  O. 

liissi,,,,.  ii.iiry.  4  Sons.  Inc.,  Philadelphia.  Pa, 

Inleislute    Iron  &   Sleel   Co..  Chlcogo,   III. 

I'lilri.ii.lie   i  Bell.  ;i,1l    Weat  St.,    N.  Y.   0. 

Ward's.  Edgar  T.,  Sone  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J. 
STEEL— Stainless 

PIrtli-SlerlIng    Steel    Co..     MeKeeRporl.     Ps. 

Vulcan  Crucible  Steel  Co.,  Aliquippa,  Pa. 
STEEL— Tool 

Bethlehem    Steel  Company.   Bethlehem,   Pa. 

IilBstoii.   ll.-nrv,  &  Sous.   Inc..  IMilliiilelpliia.  Ps, 

Federal  Tool  &  Alloy  Sleel  Corp,.  08  Kutledge- 
SI,.  Brooklyn,   N.   Y. 

Firth  Sterling    Steel    (>j..    McKeesport.    Pa. 

Jesscip,    Win..    4   Sons,    Inc.,    91    John   Street. 
New  York  City. 

Milne,    A..    &    Co.,   745   TOnshlngton   St.,    N.    I^ 

I'litiiiirelie  .V:   Hell,   ;ini    West   St.,    N.   Y.   C. 

Polls,   Horace  T.,  &  Co.,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Siiimnds  Saw  4  Steel   Co.,  Lockport,   N.    T. 

Vul.nn    Criielble   Steel    Co..    Aliipiiiipn,    Pa. 

Ward's,  Edgar  T.,  Sons  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Wardlow.    S.  4  C,  278  Pearl  St..   N.  Y.  O. 

Wetherell  Bros.   Co.,  Cambridge  89.   Maes. 

Ziv  Steel  &  Wire  Company,  Chicago.  111. 
STEEL— Uranium 

Standard  Alloys  Co.,   Pittsburgh.    Pa. 
STEEL— Welding 

Federal  Tool  4  Alloy  Steel  Corp..  6«  Rntledt* 
St.,  Brooklyn.  N.   Y. 
STEEL  PLANTS   AND   ROLLING  MILLS 

Freyn.    Brasflert   d    Co..    Chicago.    III. 
STEEL    PLATE   CONSTRUCTION 

Blaw-Knox  Co..  Plttslinrgli.  Pa. 


Co  .   Pll 


Fa. 


Riter  Conley    Company,    Pittsburgh.    Pa. 

Setter  Bros..    Inc..   Pottstown.   Pa. 

Steel   Plate  Products  Co..   Pottstown,    Pa. 

TipiiPtt  &  Wood,   Phllllpsburg.   N.  J. 
STEPS— Safety 

Irvintr  Iron  Works  Co..  Long  Island  City.  N.  T. 
STILLS— Gasoline 

Bousman  Mfg.  Co..   Grand  Hapids,  Mich. 
STOCKS  AND  DIES 

Jareckl  Mfg.  Co.,  Erie.  Pa. 

.Tnnis   .C    I.iiMis,,,,    Miieh,    Co.,    Sprlngfleld.    Vt. 


C.imhusfion    Eneiiieerini;    Corp..    43    Broad    St,. 

Riley,   Snrford   Stoker  Co.,  Worcester,  Mass. 
STOPPERS — Open      Hearth,      Bessemer      or 
Electric 

Boss-Taeony  Crucible  Co,.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 
STCPPERS— Open-Hearth    Furnace 

MeCiillniigh-Daliell   Crucible   Co..    Pitts..    Pa 
STOVE  TRIMMINGS 

Ireland  &  Matthews  Mfg.  Co.,  Detroit.  Mich. 

STOVES— Hot    Blast 

Smvtlie,    S.    n..    Co,.   Pittsburgh.    Pa. 
STRAIGHTENING      AND      CUTTING      MA- 
CHINES 

Shi.ster,   F.  B.,  Co.,  New  nnven,  Cnno. 

Wells,   Pr.nBk  I/.,   Co.,   Kenosha.   Wis. 
STRAIGHTENING  MACHINES 

Brishtman  Mfg.  Co..  Columbus.  O.  _ 

riininl...    linr-    Fn-rL>     Co..    Chnmbershurg.   Pa. 

Kane,^.  Kiiaili.   Syracuse    NT. 

Meilnrt  Ccinuiaiiv.   The,   St.   Louis.   M<. 

Wliitiiey  Metal  Tool  Co,.  Rockford.  111. 
STRUCTURAL  IRON  AND  STEEL  WORK 

American  Bridse  Co.,  71  Broadway,  N^  Y.  O. 


PhllndelTiliin 


-Knox  Co.,  PlttshiirBh,  Pa. 
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SUPERHEATERS 

Babcock  &  Wilcox  Co..  Tie,    85  Liberty   St., 

New  York  City. 
Superheater  Co.,  The,  17  E.  42(1  St.,  N.  T.  O. 

SWAGING  MACHINES 

Etna  Machine  Co.,  The.  Toledo.  O. 
Standard  Machinery  Co..  Auburn.  R.  I. 
Torrintton    Co..    TorrlDftoD,    Ct. 

SWITCHBOARDS 

Electric  Controller  &  Mfg.  Co.,  CleTeland,   O. 
SWITCHES— Electric 

Electric  Controller   i    Mfg.   Co..   Cleveland.   O. 
SWITCHES — Railroad 

Grege  Co.,  Ltd..  The,   Hackensack,  N.  J. 
TACKS 

Amerivan  .Sleel  &  Wire  Co..  Chicago.  III. 
Tllt.iM:.!.-  ll.Mi  .li  Steel  Co..  Chicago,  111. 
Wickwire   Spencer   Steel  Corp..   41   E.    42d   St., 


"Air-Tight   Steel  Tank  Co.,    Pittsburgh.    I'l 
Caldwell.    W.   E.   Co..    1940  Brook   St..    1 
vine.   K.v. 


Pittsburgh-Lies  Moines  Steel  Co..    Pitts..   P». 
'       Senife.    Wni.    It..    &    Suns    Co..    I'ittslnirgh.    Pa. 

Shippers'  Car  Line,   Inc..   165   B'way,  N.  T.  0. 

Sutter   nroa..    Inc..   Pottstown,   Pa. 

Tippett  &  Wood.  Phillipsburg.  N.  J. 

Tudor   Boiler    Mfg.  Co..  Cincinnati.  O. 

Wood.    John.    Mfg.    Co..    ConslK.hocken.    Pa. 
TANKS— Elevated  Water 

Caldwell.    W.   E.    Co..    1940   Brook   St.,    Louis- 
ville.  Ky. 

Chicago  Bridge  &  Iron  Works.   Chicago,   111. 

Kalamazoo  Tank  &  Silo  Co.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 
TANKS— Gasoline   and  Oil 

Blnw-Knos  Co..  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
TANKS— Iron  and  Sleel 

Blnw -Knox  Co.^  Pittsburgh, 


W.    E 


lirooU   St.,   Louis- 


!  '5  B-wny.  N.  T.  C. 

^!,•el   i-iaie  PrciMcts  Lo..   Pottstown,  Pa. 
TANKS— Pickling 

Hauser-Stander  Tank  Co..  Cincinnati.   O. 
K.nlnmazoo  Tank  ,<l  Silo  Co.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 
TANKS— Rubber  Lined 

H.ius.r-stander  Tank  Co.,   Cincinnati,    9. 
TANKS— Second-Hand 

Shipper.'!'  Car  Line.   Inc..   165  B'Way,  N.  T.  O. 
TANKS— Seamless  Steel 

X.itiiintil  Tube  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
TANKS— Water 

Hauser-Stander  Tank  Co.,   CSncinnatl,   ♦, 
TANKS— Welded 

Air-'lisht    Steel   Tank    Co.,    Pittsburgh,    Pa. 
Blaw  Knox  Co..  Pittsliurgh.  Pa. 
Bossert  Corp.,   The,   TItica,  M.  T. 
Holmes  Iron  Co.,  Rutland,  Vt. 
TANKS— Wood 

Caldwell.   W.  B.   Co..    1940  Brook  St.,   Louis- 
ville. Ky. 
Hnnser-Sttinder  Tnnl:  Co.,   Cincinnati.   O. 
Kalnm.nzoo  Tank  &  Silo  Co.,  Kalamazoo.  Mich. 
TAPES— Steel 

Starrttt.  L.   S..  Co..  The.  Athol.  Mass. 
TAPPING  MACHINES 
Baker  Bros..  Toledo.  O. 
Defiance  Marh.  Works.  Defiance.  O. 
National  Automatic  Tool  Co..  Richmond.  Ind. 
Whitney  Metal  Tool  Co.,  Kocktord,  111. 
TAPS  AND  DIES 

American  Tap  &  Die  Co.,  Greenfield.  Mass. 
Bnihaker,      W       T...      ,*     Bros..     Company.     50 

Church    St..    New    York   Cltv. 
Butterfteld     &     Co..     Division.     Dnlon     Twist 

Prill    Co  .    Tlerhv   Line.    Vt. 
Greenfield  Tap  He  ti\e  Corp..    Greenfield,    Masfl. 
Mome  Twist  Drill   &  Machine   Co..    New   Bed- 
ford.   Mnss. 
Mnrchey  Mach.  &  Tool  Co.,  Detroit.  Mich. 
National  Acme  Co..  Cleveland.  O. 
pipe    Mn.hlnory    Co.    The.    Cleveland.    O. 
TAR    EXTRACTORS 

Gas   Producer   &   Encrs.    Corp.    of   N.    J.,   30 
Church   St..    New  York   City, 

>,    Chanfielt    and 


TELEGRAPH       AND      TELEPHONE      LINE 
MATERIAL 

Oliver  Iron  &   Steel  Corp.,   Pittsburgh,   Pa. 
TELEPHONE— Interior 

Screw  Machine  Products  Corp.,  Providence,  B.  I. 
TERNE   PLATES 

American  Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Co.,   Eltti.,   Pa. 
THREAD  ROLLING  MACHINES 

National    Machinery    Co..    TiUln,    O. 

Nilsuu,    A.    a.,    Mach.    Co.,    Bridgeport,    Ct. 

Watcrbury  Farrel  Fdry.  &  JIachine  Co.,   Water- 
bury,  Ct. 
THREADING   MACHINES— Bolt    and   Stud 

National  Acme  Co.,  Cleveland,  O. 
TIE   PLATES 

Interstate  Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  Chicago.  III. 

Joliet  Wrought  Washer  Company,  Joliet,  111. 
TIES— Bale 

American    Steel   &    Wire  Co.,    Chicago,    111. 
TIES — Creosoted 

Jennlson-Wright  Co.,   Toledo,   O. 
TIME    RECORDING   MACHINES 

Newman  Clock  Co..  Inc..  4J8  B'way,  N.  Y.  C 
TIN  PLATE 

Pitts..  Pa. 


Phi 


Pa. 


Weirton  Steel  Co.,  Weirton,  W. 

Wheeling  Steel  Corporation,  Wheeling.  W.  Va. 
TINNERS'    TOOLS    AND    MACHINES 

Niagara  Machine  &  Tool  Works,  Buffalo,  N.  T. 
TOOL  HOLDERS 


Chicago 


N.  Y. 


TEE!?- See     Angle 


TOOL  STANDS 

Lupton's.   Iiavid,   Sons  Co.,  f hiladelphia.  Pa. 
TOOLS,    JIGS,    FIXTURES,    ETC. — See    Jig*. 

Fixtures,    Tools,    Etc. 
TOOLS — Carpenters 

Starrett,  L.    S.,  Co.,  The,  Athol,  Mass. 
TOOLS— Lathe 

Armstrong  Bros.   Tool   Co.,   Chicago,   111. 
TOOLS — Machinists 

Starrett,  L.   S.,  Co.,  The,  Athol,  Mass. 
Topping  Bros.,   169   Varick   St.,   N.   T.   6. 
TOOLS— Screw   Machine 

Foster    Miichine   Co..    Elkhart.    Ind. 
TOOLS — Steam  and  C.as  Fitters 

Sniiii.lers'.   D-.   Sons,   Yonkers.  N.   Y. 
TORCHES— Brazing,    Cutting    and    Welding 
Air  Reduction    Sales  Co..:nii  Mjulison  Ave,.  N,T, 
Oxwel.l  Aretjiene  Co.,  30  B.  42d  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 
TOWERS— Steel 

Caldwell.    W-.   B.    Co..    1940   Brook   St.,    Louis- 
ville,  Ky. 
Plttsburgh-Des    Molnea   Steel    Co.,    Pitts.,    Pa. 
TOWERS— Transmission 

American  Bridge  Co..  71  Broadway,  N.  Y,  O- 
BlawKnox  Co..  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 
TOWERS— Water— See    Tanks— Elevated 

Water 
TRACK— Industrial 

Bethlehem  Steel  Company.   Bethlehem,  Pa, 
Gregg  Co..  Ltd..  The,  Hackensack.  N.  J. 
TRACTORS — Industrial 

Towmotor  Co..  Cleveland.   Ohio. 
TRACTORS— Storage    Battery 

Atlas  Car  &    Mfg.    Co..    Cleveland.    O. 
Baker    R    &   L   Co..    Cleveland     O. 
Elwell-Parker    Electric    Co..    Cleveland,    O. 
TRAMRAILS— Overhead    Systems 
Armington  Engineering  Co.,  Euclid.  O. 
Cleveland  Crane  &  Engrg.  Co..  WIcliliffe.  Ohio. 
Dreis  &  Erump  Mfg.  Co..  Chicago,  111. 
TRAMWAYS— V/ire   Rope 

American    Steel    X-    Wire   Co..   Chicago.    111. 
Brorierick  ,^-   Bnscom   Rope  Co,.   St.  Louis.  Mo. 
Lescher.    A..    ,<t    Sons   Itope  Co.,   St.   I..'iiis.    Mo. 
TRANSFORMERS— Lighting    and    Power 

Wai;ner  Electric  Corp.,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 
TRAPS— Steam 

Nicholson.    W.   e..    ,«•   Co.,   WIlkesBnrre.    Pn 
Strong.  Carlisle  &  Hammond  Co..  The,   Cleve- 
land. O. 
TROLLEYS 

Armington  Engineering  Co.,  Euclid.  O. 
Conkev.  H.  D..  &  Company.   Mendota.  111. 
Ford    Chain    Block    Co.,    Phil.idelpliin,    P». 
Hnnna   Enciiieering   Works.    Chicago,    111. 
Richards-Wllrox  Mfe,  Cn..   Aurora.  111. 
Wright    Mfg.    Co,.    Lisbon.    O. 
TRUCKS — Electric    Storage    Battery 
Baker    R    &  L      Co..   Cleveland.  O.       _ 
Elwell-Parker   Electric    Co..    Cleveland.    O. 
TRUCKS— Elevating 

Baker    R    &  T.      Co..  Cleveland.  O. 
LewlB-Shepard    Co..    Boston.    Mass. 
TRUCKS— Industrial 

Sterlinr    Whedhnrrnw    Co..    Milwaukee.    Wll. 
TUBE   MILL  MACHINERY 

Standard  Engineering  Co.,  EUwood  City.  Pa. 
Cnited  Engrg.  .(c  Fdry.  Co..  Pittsburgh     Pa, 
TUBES— Boiler 


Rjerson.    Jos.    T.,    &    Son.    In,-.,    Chicago.    111. 
TUBES— Boiler,    Charcoal    Iron 

Bethlehem   Steel  Co.,   Bethlehem,  I'n. 

Keating,   E.   F.,  Co..   462    Water  »i..    N.    T,   C. 
TUBES— Nickel  Silver 

Mohegan    Tube    Co.,    The,    300-400    Scott    Ave.. 
Brooklyn.  N.   Y. 

Seymour  Mfg.  Co..  Seymour,  Ct. 
TUBING— Condenser 

Chase  Metal   Works.   Waterbury,  Ct, 

Scovlll   Mfg.   Co..   Waterbury,  Conn. 
TUBING— 'Flexible   Metallic 

American   Metal   Hose  Co.,    Waterbury.   Ot. 

Pennsylvania     Flexible     Metallic     Tubing     Co., 
Philadelphia.    Pa. 

Superior  Spring  Co.,    Springfield,   Ohio 
TUBING— Lock  Seamed 

Stolp  Company.   Inc..  Geneva,   N.   T. 
TUBING— Monel   Metal 

Mohegan   Tube   Co.,   The,   300-400    Scott   Ave., 
Brooklyn.  N.   Y. 
TUBING— Nichrome 

Mohegan    Tube    Co,,   The,   300-400    Scott    Ave.. 
Brooklyn.   N.  T. 
TUBING— Open-Scam 

Mohegan   Tube   Co.,  The,   300-400    Scott    Ave., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
TUBING— Seamless   Aluminum 

Sunimerlll   Ti;blng  Co..  Brlilgeport,   Mniilg.oiiery 

TUBING — Seamless  Brass  and  Copper 

Chase  Metal   Worlis.    Waterbury.  Ct. 
Rome  Brass  &  Copper  Co..  Rome.  N.  Y. 
Rome  Mfg.  Company.   Rome,  N.   Y. 
Scovlll    Mfg.    Co..    Waterburv.   Conn. 
Service  Steel  Company,  Detroit,   Mich. 


luhing  c< 


TUBING— Seamless  Steel 

Babcock  &  Wilcoi  Tube  Co.,  The.  Beaver  Falls, 
Pa. 

amicss  Tube  Co.,   Auburn.  Pa. 


net 


Keating.   E.   F..   Co..    -l.-,li  W.ilcr  St..    X.    Y.  C. 
Mohegan    Tube    Co..    Tlie.    300  400    .Scott    Ave., 

BrookLvn.  N.  Y. 
National  Tube  Co.,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 
Service  Steel  Company,  Detroit,  Mich, 
Summerlll  Tubing  Co.,   Britlgeport,   Al.inlgo ry 

County.   Pa, 
Ward's.  Edgar  T..  Sons  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J. 
Wharton.    Wm..    Jr..    &   Co.,    Inc.,    30    Church 

St.,  New  York  City. 
TUBING — Square    and    Rectangular 

Mohegan   Tube   Co.,   The.   300-400    Scott   Ave., 


Tuning  Co.,   Bridgeport.   Moiilgomery 
Co.,   Pa. 
TUBING— Welded  Steel 

Johnson-Peter   Co..   Pittsburgh.    Pa. 

Mohegan    Tube    Co..    The.    300-400    Scott   Ave., 

Brooklyn.   N.  Y. 
National  Tube  Co.,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 
TUBING   MACHINERY— Brazed 

Etna   Mnehine  Co  .  The.  Toledo.  O. 
TUBING    MACHINES — Lock    Seaming 

Stolp  Company.   Inc..   Geneva.  N.  Y. 
TUMBLING    BARRELS 

Globe   Marl.ine   &    Stamping  ro,,    Cleveland,    Ol 
Ideal  Concrete  Machry.  Co..   Cincinnati,  O, 


Harvey, 


Pax 

Sly.    W.    \1 

Whiting  C, 
TURBINES 

De  Laval  Steam  Turbine  Co..  Trenton,  N.  f. 
TURNBUCKLES 

Lloyd  Forge  Co  .  Annvllle.  Pa. 

Merrill    Bros..    Maspeth,    N.    T. 
TURNTABLES 

Gregg  Co.,  Ltd..  The.  Hackensack. 


Wh 


711. 


TUYERES— Coolers,  Etc.,  Blast  Furnace 

Keystone  Bronze  Co.,  Pittshnreli,  p.n. 
TWIST   DRILLS 

Buckeye   Mn-ist    Drill    Co..    The.    All'nnce.    O. 


Mors. 


■1st   Drill    S  Mnchln 


National    Twist    Drill    &    Tool    Co,.    Detroit 
Mich. 
TYPE— Steel 

Schoder   &   Lombard   Co,,    202-204    Centre   St. 
New  York  City. 
UNIONS 

Crane  Co.,  Chicago,  III. 

Dart,    E.    M..    Mfe.    Co..    PrnrMenco     U.    I. 

.Tefferson    tTnlon    Co..    Lexinctnn      Mn«. 
UPSETTING  AND  FORCING  MACHRY 

Acme    Machinery    Co..    Clevelond.    o 

National    JI.Tehinery    Co..    Tllfln.    « 
VALVES— Air 

Homestead  Valve  Utg.  Co.,  HomesteajK,  P«. 

Powell.    William.    Company.    Cincinnati.   U. 
VALVES — ^Back     Pressure     and     Automatic 
Relief 

Crane  Co..  Chicago.  Ill       „    ,„,  „       .k-    -^    /^ 

Oxweld  Acet.vlene  Co..  30  E.  42d  St,.  N,  Y.  O, 
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VALVES— Blow    Off 

Cnuio  Co.,  Cblcago,  111. 
VALVES— Gas  and  Air  Reversing 

Blaw-Knox  Co.,  PitfiburKh.  Pa 

llcKee.  Willis.  Cleveland.  O. 

Merrill  Conipnny.  Tbe.  San  Francisco.  Cal. 

Morgan  Construction  Co.,  Worcester.  Mau 

S'-'y""!.    S.   B.,   Co..    PlttsbiirgU,    Pa 

Swindell.    W.,   &   Bros..    Plttsburgb,    Pa 
VALVES— Gas,  Water  and  Steam 

Homeatend  Valve  Mfg.  Co..  Homestead,  P« 

Jenkins  Uros..    80    Hnllu   St..    N.iv    Viiik  <'lt» 

Merrill  Company,  The.  San  Franclaco    Cal 

Pittsburgh    Valve.    ITdry.   &   Construction    Co., 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Powell.   William.  Co..  Cincinnati.  O. 

Wood,  R.  D..  &  Co..  £lilladelDlita,  Pa 
VALVES— Gate 

Crane  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 
VALVES— Globe,  Angle  and  ChMk 

Crane  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 
VALVES— Hydraulic 

Dirdsboro  Steel  Fdy.  &  Mch.  Co..  Blrdsboro   Pa 

Chauibersburg  Engrg.   Co.,  Chambersburg.  i'a.  ' 

Crane  Co..  Chicago,  lU. 

Homestead  Valve  Mfg.  Co..  Homestead    Pa 

Powell,    Williuin.    Company,    CliKiiimiti     ii' 

SouthwnrU  Fdry.  &  Mch.  Co.,  Phiradelpiila.  Pa. 

Watson-Stillninn   Co.,   190  Fulton  St.     .N     Y 

Wood.    U.    D..    &    Conipnny,    Phiiaili-lpliin.    v'u. 
VALVES— Lubricated 

Homestead  Valve  Mfg.  Co.,  Homestead.  Pa. 
VALVES— Pop,  Safety  and  Relief 

Crane  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 
VALVES— (Pressure    Seated)     Pneumatic 

Cleveland    Pneumatic    Tool    Co.,    The.    Cleve- 
land, O. 
VALVES— Radiat»r 

Crane  Co..  Chicago,  III. 
VALVES— WTater  Cooled 

Biaw  Knox  Co.,  Plttsburgb,  Pa. 
VIBRATORS 

lliinnn   Kng.  TOorkB.  Chicago.   111. 

Vibrating  MaclU'y.  Co.,  Inc..  Chicago,  III 
VISES 

Skinner  Chuck  Co.,  New  Britain,  ct. 

Williams.     J.     H.,     &    Co..     57     Richards     St., 
lirooklyn,    N.   T. 
WASH  BOWLS 

Manufacturing  Equip.  &  Engrg.  Co..   Framing- 

WASHERS— Ball  Bearing  Race 

Auburn    Ball    Bearing    Co..    Rochester.    N.    T. 
WASHERS— Brass    and    Bronze 

Everitt  Co..  Boston,  Mass. 
WASHERS— Brass  and  Copper 

Hibbs  Mfg.  Co.,  Worcester.  Mas*. 
WASHERS— Iron  and  Steel 

Ames.   W..  &  Co.,  Jersey  City,  N.  1. 
Bethlehem    Steel  Company.   Binhlehem,   Pa. 
Hubhs   Mfg.   Co.,  WorccE 
Joliet  Wrought  Washer 


Posl 


Joliet.  III. 


Sessions,  J.  H.,  &  Son.  Bristol.  Ct. 

Topping   Bros..    159    Tariek   St..    N.    T.    0. 

Wrought    Washer   Mfg.    Co.    Milwaukee.    Wis. 
WASHERS— Leather 

Chicago  Rawhide  Mfg.  .Co.,   1313  Elst.)n   Ave., 
Chicago,  III. 

Schieren,  Chas.  A.,  Oo.,  87  Ferry  St.,  M.  T.  O. 
WASHERS— Lock 

Hobbs  Mfg.  Co.,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Nntiunnl  rniloclla  Frame  Co.,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Positive   Lock    Washer    Co..    Newark.    N     J. 

Itcllonce    Manufacturing   Co..    Massillon.    O. 
WASHERS— Spring  Steel 

Dunbar  Bros.   Co..    Bristol  Ct. 

Hobbs  Mfg.  Co.,  Worcester,  Masa. 

Positive   I.ocic    Washer    Co.,    Newark,    N.    J. 

Ri'liance    Manufacturing   Co.,    Massillon.    O. 
WASH  ERS— Tempered 

Barnes,  Wallace,  Co.,  The,  Bristol,  Ca. 

rnsiti.e  Lock    Washer   Co..   Newark,    N.    J. 
WASHERS— Wrought 

Wrought  Washer  Mfg.  Co.,  Milwaukee.  Wis. 
WASHING  MACHINES— For  Metal    Parts 

Coifs   Patent   Fire  Arms  Mfg.   Co..    Hartford. 
Ct. 

Ideal   Concrete  Machrv.   Co.,   Cincinnati.   O 

Meaker  Galvanizing  Co.,  Chicago.   111. 
WATER  SOFTENING  AND  PURIFYING 

Scnife.    Wm.    B.,    &   Sons   Co.,   Pittsbursh.    Pa. 
WEDGES— Foundry 

Sterling   Wheelborrow   Co.,   Milwaukee.    Wis. 
WELDING— Electric 

American    Flectric   Fusion   Corp..    Cliicago.    111. 

Bossert  Corp.,   The,   TTtica,  V.  T. 

Electric   Arc  Cutting  &  Welding  Co..   Newark. 
N.  J. 

Fede 

Instrument  Co.. - 

■Jons  Co..   Tr 

Taylor-Hall  Welding  Corp..   Worcester,   Mass. 
WELDING — Forge   and  Hammer 

ElawICnoi  Co.,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 
WELDING— Oxy-Acetylene 

Baumann  Bros.,  Inc.,  North  Bergen,  N.  J. 

Roebling's.   John  A..  Sons  Co.,  Trenton.   N.   J. 

Weldit    Acetylene   Co.,   Detroit,   Mich. 
WELDING— Thermit 

Metal  &  Thermit  Corp..  120  Broadway.  N.Y.C. 


Air   Reduction    Salus  Co.,    312   SInilUnn    Ave., 

Dayis-Bmirnonvlllo    Go.,    812    Madison     Ave.. 

„New   York   City. 

Elcrtrlc  Arc  Cutting  &  Welding  Co.,   Newark, 


WELDING  MACHINES— Electric 


Glhb  Instrument   Co..   Bay   Cltv.   MIe 
Tayl.il-     W.l.l.,     r.,  ,     w.nren.    (). 
WELDING  MACHINES— Seam 


Gibb  Instrument  Co..  Bay  City,  Mlih. 
WELDING   MACHINES— Spot 

Acme  Electric  Welder  Co..  Imh  Angeles.    Cal. 

American    Electric   Fusion   Corp..    Chicago.    III. 

Federal    Mch.    &  Welder  Co.,    Warren.   O 

Taylor    Welder   Co.,    Warren,   O. 

Tliomson  Spot  \felder  Co..  l.ynn.   Mass. 
WHEELBARROWS— Foundry 

Slerlmg    Wheelbarrow    Co..    Milwaukee.    Wis. 
WHEELS— Cast 

Stroll  .^feel  Hardening  Process  Co.,  I'itt.shnrgb, 

WHEELS— Grinding  and  Polishing 

Hanson  &  Van  Winkle  Co.,  The,  Newark,  N.  J. 
WHEELS— Rolled  Steel 

Bethlehem   Steel  Company,   Bethlehem.    Pa. 

Carnesie    Steel    Co.,    Pittsburgh.    Pa. 
WINDOWS— Steel 

Dahlatrom  Metallic  Door  Co..  Jamestown,  N.  T. 

I.npton's.   David.   Sons  Co..   Philadelphia.   Pa. 

Trnseon  Steel  Co.,  Youngstown,  O. 
WIRE— Barb 

American    Steel    &    Wire    Co..    Clileago.    111. 

Bethlelicm  Steel  Co.,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 
WIRE— Brass  and  Copper 

Chase  Metal  Works,  Wateroury,  conn. 

Scovlll  Jlfg.    Co..   Waterbury.   Conn. 
WIRE — Broom 

American   Steel   &  Wire  Co..   Chicago.    In. 

Seneca    Wire   &   Mfg.    Co.,    Fostorin,    O 

Wickwire  Spencer  Steel  Corp.,  41   E.   42d  St., 
New  York  City. 
WIRE — Flat.   Round   and   Square 

American  Steel  Co.,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

American  Steel  &  Wire  Co.,  Cliioago.  Ill, 

De  Haven   Mfg.    Co.,  50-54  Columbia   Heights, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Miller    &    Van    Winkle,    InC,    18    Bridge    St  , 
Brookl.vn,  N.  T. 

Phillips,  F.   R.,  &  Sons  Co.,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Prentiss.  Geo.  W..  &  Co.,  HoIyoUe.  Mass 

Roebling's.    John    A..    Sons   Co..    'I'renton.    N.  J. 

Seneca   Wire  &   Mfg.    Co..   Fostoria.    O. 

Townsend  Co.,  New  Brighton,  Pa.  _ 

Washhu'-n     Wire    Co..     118th     St.     &     Harlem 
River.   New  York  City.  ,.     , 

Webb   Wire   Works.    New   Brunswrck.    N.    J. 

Wickwire   Bros..    Cortland.    N.    Y. 

Wickwire   Spencer   Steel  Corp..   41  B.    42d    St., 
New  York  City. 
WIRE— Mattress 

American    Steel    &   Wire  Co.,    Chicago.    111. 

Seneca    Wire   &    Mfe.    Co.,   Fostorin.    O 

Wickwire  Spencer  Steel  Corp.,  41  B.   4'Jd  St., 
New  York  City. 
WIRE— Netting 

American  Steel  &  Wire  Co.,  Cbleaso,  III. 

Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  Bethlehem.  Pa. 

Ludlow-Sa.vlor  Wire  Co..  St.  Louis.   Mo 

New  Jersey  Wire  Cloth  Co.,  Trenton,   N.  J. 

Wickwire  Brothers.  Cortland.  N.  T. 

Wickwire  Spencer  Steel  Corp.,  41   E.   42d  St.. 
New  York  City. 
WIRE— Nickel 

Seymour  Mfg.  Co..  Seymour,  Ct. 
WIRE— Nickel  Silver 

Seymour  Mfg.  Co..  Seymour,  Ct. 
WIRE — Phosphor  Bronze 

Phosphor  Bronze  Smelting  Co..  Phlla.,  r«. 

Seymour  Mfg.   Co..   Seymour.   Ct. 
WIRE — Piano  and  Music 

Americ.Tn    Steel    &    Wire    Co..    Chienijo      IT 

Ward's,  Edgar  T..  Sons  Co..  Newark    N.  J 

Washburn  Wire  Co.,  118th  St.  &  Harlem  River, 
New  York  City. 


WIRE Plain,  Galvanized  and  Coppered 

Page  Steel  &  Wire  Co.,  Bridgeport,  Ct. 
WIRE — Rubber  Covered 

American    Steel    &    Wire   Co..    Chicago.    III. 
Hazard   Mfg.  Co..  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 
WIRE — Spoke  and  Crimping 

^;'-^ti::r<^r'w^rs..'^&i.^kr£ss'."- 

^J^?r-f,r1te^ein"wir,   Co..    Chicago.    T„. 
Bethlehem  Steel  Co..  Bethlehem.  Pa^ 
Wickwire  Spencer  Steel  Corp..  41  E.   42d  St., 
New  York  City. 


WIRE— Strand 

Pane  Steel  &  Wire  Co..  Bridgeport,  Conn. 
WIRE — Telephone  and  Telegraph 

American   Slccl  &  Wire  Co..  Chicago     in 

1  ago  Steel  &  Wire  Co.,  Bridgeport.  Conn. 
WIRE— Welding 

MorrU,  Wlieeler  &  Co..  Phlladelphii,     !•„. 

0«wehl  Acclylene  Co..  30  B.  42d  St.,  .N.  Y.  C. 

1  age  Hieel  &  Wire  Co..  Bridgeport,  Ct. 

Itoebiing'..  John  A..  Bona  Co..  Trenlou,  N,  J. 

Weldit    Acetylene   Co.,    Detroit.    Mich. 

WIc'kwIre  Spencer  Steel  Corp.,  41  E.  42d  St.. 
.New  York  City. 
WIRE  CLOTH 

Audubon  Wire  Cloth  Co.,  Inc.,  Aodubon,  N.  J. 


Iluiiu 


Wo 


Co..   In 


Ire  Cloth 
Ilroa..  c, 
Spencer  Steel  Corp.,  41  B.  42d  St.. 


WIRE  FORMING 


eel   4  Wire  Co..  Chicago,    III. 
loyre  Company.  OakTiUe,  Ct. 

lilKcport    Ihuin    Co.,    Bridgeport.    C|. 
velnnd  Wire  Spring  Co..  Cleveland,  O. 


.    &    Co.,    Ne 
.<.'  Co.,  Blnghamton, 
".,   Chicago,   111. 


Wickwire  Bros 


.ew    Brighton,    Pa. 
Cortland,    N.   T. 
Steel  Corp.,  41  B.  42d  St., 


Wickwire  Spen 
New  York  city, 

WIRE  COILING  MACHINERY 

Bair.i    Mii.lnne    („..    lirldfeport,    CI. 
Me-I'er    .t    Hartley,     Inc..     Worcester.    Mass. 
\\elN,  Frank  L.,  Co.,  Kenosha,  Wis. 
WIRE  DRAWING  MACHINERY 

.Mnr^-ni]  Constnietioii  Co..   Worcester,  Mau. 
.N.w  l.i,i:lfiii(i  Wire  ilachlnery  Co..  New  Uaven. 

*Ie.-p.r  i;  Hartley,  Inc.,  Worcester,  Masa. 
Waterljury  Farrel    Fdry.   &  Mach.  Co.,    Waler- 

WIRE  FORMING  MACHINERY 

Baird   Machine  Co..    Bridgeport.   Ct. 
Manville.    E.   J.,    Mach.    Co.,    Waterbury,   Ct. 
Nllfion,   A.  H..   Mach.   Co.,   Bridgeport.   Ct. 
Sleeper  &  Hartley.    Inc.,    Worcester,   Mass. 


Broden  &  Dailey  Construction  Co..  Cleve..   O. 
Morgan   Constructlou   Co..   Worcester.    Mass. 
New  England  Wire  Machinery  Co,,  New  Haven. 

Shuster.   P.    B.,   Co..   New  Haven.    Ct. 

Vaughn  JIachry.  Co..  Cuyahoga  Falls.  O. 
WIRE  NAIL  MACHINERY 

National    Machinery    Co..    Tiffln,    O. 

Eyerson,   Jos.    T..   &   Son,   Inc.,    Chicago.    111. 

Sleeper  &  Hartley.  Inc..  Worcester,  Mass. 
WIRE  ROPE 

American   Steel   &  Wire  Co.,   Chicago,    III. 

&  Bascom  Hope  Co.,   St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Broderi 

Hazard   Mfg.    Co..    Wilkes-Bar; 

I.esclien.    A..    &    Sons    Rope  Co.,    St.    Louis,    Mo. 

Page  Steel  &  Wire  Co..  Bridgeport,  Ct. 

Roeblins's.    John   A..   -Sons  Co..   Trenton.    N.   3. 

Wickwire   Spencer   Steel   Corp.,  41  E.   42d   St., 
New  York  City. 
WIRE  ROPE  FITTINGS 

American    Steel   &   Wire  Co..  Chicago.    Til 

Langhlin,    Thomas.    Company,    Tbe,    Portland, 
Me. 
WIRE     STRAIGHTENING     AND     CUTTING 
MACHINERY— Automatic 

Nllson.    A.    H..    M.Tchlne   Co..    Bridfep.nl.    ct. 

Shuster.   F.   B..    C<^..    New   Haven,   ct. 

Worthington  Pump  &  Machry.   Co.,    115  Broad- 
way.  New  York  City. 
WIRE      STRANDING      &     CLOSING      MA- 
CHINES 
New  England  Wire  Machinery  Co..  New  Haven, 

Conn, 
Sleeper  &  Hartley,  Inc.,  Worcester.  Mass. 
WIRE  WORK 
Biirfiiln  Wire   Works   Co..   Inc..   BufTnlo.   N.    Y. 
Titchener-Diehl  Co..   Chicago,   III. 
Wickwire  Spencer  Steel  Corp.,  41  E.   42d  St.. 
New  York  City. 
WIRING  MACHINES 

Quickwork  Co..  St.  Marys.  O. 
WOOD    BLOCK    FLOORING— See    Flooring 

— Creosoted    Wood 
WOOD  WORKING  MACHINERY 
Machinery  Dealers,  Inc..  New  Haven.  Ct. 
Osborne   &   Sexton  Machry.   Co.,   Cohnnbns.   9. 
WRENCHES 

Armstrong  Bros.   Tool   Co..   Chicago,   III. 
Cleveland  Punch  &  Shear  Wks.  Co.,  Cleve..  O. 
nrop  Forging  Co.  of  N.  Y..  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
Indianapolis   Drop   Forging   Co.,    '-■'•——"- 


Ind. 


Indianapolis. 
Richards    St.. 


ims.    J.    H..    &   Co., 
Brooklyn,  N.  T. 
ZINC 

Er(ite  Perforating  Co..  Rochester.  N,  T. 
United  Metals  Selling  Co.,  25  Sway.,  N.  T.  O. 
ZINC— Cold    Rolled   Strips 

Plntt  Bros.  &  Co.,  The.  Waferbnry.  Conn. 
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Acme    Electric    Welder    Co 

Acme    Gear    Co 

Acme  Machine    Tool    Co..    Tlie. 

Acme     Macbiuery     Co 

Acme    Stpg.    &    Mfg.    Co 

Acme  Steel      &      MalU-:iljle      li 

WorliS,     Inc 

Adams.    \Vm.,    Fdr.\ . 

MlKlilue     <     ■ 


Stamping   Co "' 

Beardsley    &    Piper    Co.,    Tbe 'Jli 

Beatty    Mch.    &    Mfg.    Co 154 

Bcoudry     Co.,     Inc 105 

Beckley    Perforating    Co 68,    211 

Bedford   Fdry.    Mach.    Co 88 

Beeman    &    Broughton    Co 100 

Bell     Co.,     Tbe 50 

Belle    City    M.illeable    Iron    Co...   41 
Bellevue    Industrial    Furnace   Co..   !>!> 

Belmont    Iron    Works 110 

r.elvidere   Screw  &    Mach.   Co 51 


orp. 


Ames,    B.    C,    Co 

Ames,    W.,    &   Co 

Andrew's      Steel     Co.! 
Andrus,     Frauli    H. .  , 

Apex  Tool   &    Stpg.   L 
Apollo   Steel   &    Iron 

Arcade     Mfg.     Co 

Archer  &  Baldwin,  Inc 
Armington  Engrg.  Co. 
Armstrong-Blum     Mfg. 


Ashland 

Athenia    Steel    Co.,    The... 

Atlantic   Klevator    Co.,    Inc 

bro-Clem     Works)      

Atlantic    Steel    Casting   Co 

Atlas   Car  &   Mfg.    Co 

Atlas    Drop    Forge    Co 

Ball    Bearing   Co. 


Steel     Co lO.I 

Keeler   Mach.   Works..  148 
n    Fdry.     &    Mach.     Co., 

200 

Steel     Fdry.     &     Mach. 


Chemical   Engrg.  &  Fdry.   Co 210 

Chespeake    Iron     Works 87,     118 

Chicago    Bridge    &    Iron    Works..  1 13 

Chicago     Flexible     Shaft     Co 100 

Chicago    Forging    &    Mfg.    Co 33 

Chicago    Perforating    Co 60 

Chicago    Pneumatic    Tool    Co 147 

Chicago  Rawhide   Mfg.    Co 72 

Chicago    Steel    Fdry.    Co 40,    107 

nnati    Ball    Crank    Co HI 

Cincinnati-Blckford   Tool    Co.     ...  124 

Cincinnati    Gear    Co.,    The 73 

nnati    Planer  Co.,   The.  130,    190 

innati    Screw   Co 205 

Cincinnati    Shaper    Co.,    The 158 

Cisco    Mch.    Tool    Co 128 

City    Foundry    Co 39 


lingbam    Iron    Fdry.. 

e   &    Johnson    Co. .  . . 

e    Nut-Lock    Corp.     . 

e    Pump    Co 

Blancbard    Mach.     &>..     ' 

Blaw-Knox   Co 

Bock    Bearing   Co 

"  ■■   ar    Fdry.    Co 

ot    Co.,    The 

Booth   Felt    Co.,    Inc.,    T 

Bossert    Corp     

Boston  Gear  Works.... 
Botwink     Bros 

man    Mfg.    Co 

Alfred,    &   Co..    Inc. 

s'.    Porter   &    Co.  ...  . 


W.    C,    Co.,    Inc.. 

t    Chain    Co 

t    Metal    Goods  Mfg. 
t     Safety     Emery     ^ 


L... 


D.-Vll.,,         i  I, ,.:,::!- 

Diamond    Clamp 

Diamond   Saw   & 

Dickinson,    Thos. 

Dietz    Mach.    Works 

Disston,   Henry,  &   Sun«.    Inc. .  .  . 

Doehler    Die  Casting    c. 

Doelger   &   Klrst. n 

Donahue    Ste<-1    i'lin!     <->.      i!i:{, 

er     Steel     r...,     i,,.        

Doron    Bros.    Kl.nn.ii     in 

Douglas    &    LomasMii    lo 

Drake    Mfg.     Co.,     Inc 

Dreis    &    Krump    Mfg.    Co 

;s    Mach.    Tool    Co 

Drop  Forging  Co.   of  New  York. 

Duff    Patents    Co..     Inc 

Dunbar    Bros.    Co 

DuPont    Engineering    Co 

nt   Mfg.    Co 


Clapp,   E.    D.,   Mfg. 
Clark    Bros.    Bolt    C 


The 


Cleveland 

The       .. 
Cleveland 

Co 

Cleveland  Steel  Tool  Co. . 
Cleveland  Stone  Co.,  Th( 
Cleveland    Wire   Spring   Co 

Clifton-Pratt     Co 

Clipper    Belt    Lacer    Co... 

Cobb    &    Drew,    Inc 

Brass    Foundry, 


&    Shear    Works 


Son. 


Cohen,   Louis, 
Colt's  Patent  Fire 
Columbia    Steel    Co. 

Ohio    

Columbiana  Fdry.  < 
Columbus  Conveyor 
Columbus  McKinnoi 
Combustion    Engrg. 


Eagle    Pipe    Supply    Co.,    Inc 200 

Earle    Gear    &    Mach.    Co 72,    207 

Eastern   Machine  Screw  Corp. 52.    144 
Eastern    Mchry    Co.,    Cinn.,    Ohio.188 

Eastern    Steel    Casting    Co 39 

Eastern  Tool  &  Mfg.  Co 62 

Easton    Car    &    Construction    Co.  95 

Eccles,     Richard,     Co 38 

Economy    Furnace    Co.,    The 100 

Eddystone    Steel    Co 18 

Edge  Hill    Silica   Rock    Co 29 

Electric    Arc    Cutting    &     Welding 
Co 107 


Co. 


Audubon    Wire   Cloth    Co.. 
Automatic   Machine 
Autoyre    Co.,    Tbe. 


Babcock    &    Wilcox    Co.,    Tlie. 
Babcock   &    Wilcox   Tube    Cn. . 

Baird     Machine     Co 

Baker    &    Co.,    Inc 

Baker    Bros 

Baker    Mfg.    Corp 

Baker    R   &   L   Co 

Baldwin  Chain  &   Mfg.   Co 


Brohard    Co. 

Brooks    Forge    &    Machine    Co ' 

Brofdiis,     Edgar     E i 

I'.rown   Bag   Pilling  Mch.    Co. 2f 

T.rown     Engineering     Co J 

r.T.iwn    Hoisting    Machrv.    Co f 

r.ruwn-McT-aren    Mfg.    Co f 

r.rowii,    Richard    M If 

Brown    &   Sharpe  Mfg.    Co 1  r 

Browne,    de   Courcy.    Inc ' 

Browning    Co.,     The f 

Brubaker,    W.    L.,    &   Bros.    Co.  ..IJ 

Bucher-Smith    Co I.' 

Buclieye    Twist    Drill    Co 1 

Budd.    Edward  G..  Mfg.    Co II 

Buffalo     Bronze     Die     Cast     Corp. 
43,    21 

Buffalo   Fnrge   Co 1 : 

Buffalo     Fdrv.     &    Mach.     Co ■ 

Buffalo   Steam    Pump  Co T 

Buffalo  Wire  Works   Co.,    Inc 1 

f^nilriing    Prod.    Co 2' 

Bunting  Brass  &  Bronze  Co.,  The.   ! 

Burgess-Norton     Mfg.     Co 21 

Burr   Co..    The    2i 

Bnry    Compressor    Co T 

Business        Opportunities       Seefi'.n 
212  2 

Butler    Foundry    Co 2 

Butterfield      &      Co.,      Div.      Union 

Twist    Drill     Co..    The 1 

Byers   Mach.    Co..    The i 


Cadillac    Malleable   Iron    Co 4 

Calder.     Geo.     H 13 

Caldwell.   H.   W.,   &   Son   Co 7 

Caldwell,    W.    E.,     Co 8 

Campbell    Mchry.    Corp 13 

Cann   &   Saul    Steel   Co.,    Inc 3 

Canton    Forge    &    Axle    Co 3 

Cape    May    Sand    Co !) 

Carbon    Steel    Co 15 

Carnegie    Steel    Co 1 

Gary    Mfg.    Co 14 

Celite    Prod.    Co 2 

Central    Iron    &    Metal    Co 20 

Central  Iron   &   Steel  Co 1 

Central    Steel    Co.,    The 

Central    Tube    Co fi 

Chambersbnrg    Engrg.    Co 1 « 

Champion    Blower   &   Forge   Co.  ..12 
Champion    Mach.    &    Forging    Co.  3 

Cli.Tmpion     Rivet     Co B 

Chapman    Eniirir,     Co.,    Division    of 

The    C.     &    r,.     Cooper    Oo 17 

Chase  Fdry.   &   Mfg.   Oo 9 


Steel 

vealth     Screw     Co 205 

tomatic    Mch.    Co.,     Inc.  .128 

H.    D.,    &   Co 87 

■ille    Foundry    Machine    & 

Castings    Co 160 

ille    Blower    Co 99 

Consolidated     Mch.   Tool     Corp.     of 

America 126 

Consolidated  Prod.   Co.,   Inc.. 193,  197 
Consolidated     Shipbuilding     Corp.  .206 


ntal    Iron    &   Steel   Co. 
Me 


.201 


Crncke 

rnrke 
rosbv 


Crnse-Kemper 


:s    Pneumatic    Machr 
man     Chuck    Co..    T 

Cuyahoga    Fdry.    Co 

Cuyahoga    Spring    Co. . . . 


D.ahlstrom    Metallic    Door    Co., 

Dake    Engine    Co 

Danly   Mch.    Specialties,    Inc. . 
Danville    Malleable    Iron    Co. . 

Dart.    B.    M.,    Mfg.    Co 

Daugherty    Fdry.    Co 

Davidson   Pipe   &   Iron    Corp.. 

Davis-Bonrnonville    Co 

Pnv    ,<c     Zimmerm.Tnn.     Inc 

n.TTt,.!!     Olnlie     Iron     Wks 


Mfg. 


Electric  Controller 

Electric  Furnace    Co 99 

Electric  Furnace  Construction   Co.lOO 

Electric  Welding    Snpplv    &    Sales 
Co. 


Electro   Metallurgical    Sales    Corp.  13 

Ellis,    Frank    1 117 

s.   Chas.   P..    Engrg.    Works.  .165 

Elwell-Parker    Elec.     Co 95 

Emporia     Machine    Co 42 

Endicott  Forging  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc.   36 

Enterprise    Brass    Works 43 

Ephrata    Mfg.    Co 209 

Erdle    Perforating    Co 68 

City    Iron    Works 170 

Foundry    Co 165 

Erie    Mfg.    &    Supply   Co 188 

Erie     Steel    Construction    Co 86 

Espen-Lueas    Mch.     Works 139 

Essley,  B.   L.,  Machry.   Co 193 

Etna     Machine    Co.,     The 148 

Euclid    Crane   &    Hoist   Co..    The..    92 


Factory  &  Mill  Supply  Co 
Fafnir  Be.iring  Co..  The 
Foundry    Co. .  . . 

Palk    Corp 

Palls    Clutch 
Farrell-Cheek     Steel    Fdry. 

Pate-Root-Heath    Co 95 

Fawcus    Machine    Co 75 

Fay  &  Scott    205 

Federal    Bearings    Co..    Inc.,    The. 78 

Federal    Cement    Tile    Co 118 

Federal   Mach.    &   Welder   Co 108 

Federal    Steel    Foundry   Co 38 

Tool   &    Alloy    Steel    Corp.    16 


75 

Machry.    Co 81 

Co...   40 


Feldn 

Ferguson    Fur 
Ferracute    Ma 


Fort    Pitt    M;i 


100 


Co, 


Fredericks 

Frevn,    Brassert   &  Co., 

Frost    Mfg.    Co 


ting     Corp 44 

r^o.. 208 

Steel   Co.,   The.171 
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O.    G.    G.    Melal    Stpg.    Co 

Gale     Mfg.     Co 

Gandy    Belting    Co.,    Tbe 

Garland    Jlfg.    Co 

Garvin    Math.    Co.,    The... 133, 
Gas    I'rodueer    &    Engrg.    Corp. 


-^J)¥E[[CT(jSE(i^S  Cr^OEX 
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iUlbloy    Ml'g.    (:!o .12 

UudRon  Pipe  &  Supply  Co aou 

Hunter    Saw    &    Macli.    Co i;i8 

lljntt    Roller    Ucnilng    Co 78 

Hyde  Park  Fdry.  &  Much.   Co.  ..lull 

lydrauUc    Mehry.    Co.,    Ltd 2i:i 

lyman,    Joneph,    &    Sons Ilia 

lymau-MlcliaelB   Co 201 


.101) 


Gem    Mfg.    Co 

General    Drop   Forge   Co. 

General   Electric  Co 104,    10« 

General   Mach.   &   Mfg.   Co 2( 

General     Machine    Works 2( 

General     Mfg.     Co 1( 

General     Ketractories    Co : 

Geuder,   Paeschke  &  Frey  €0.45,    21 

Gibb    Instrument    Co 1< 

Gibson,    \Vm.     D.,    Co i 

Glsholt    Machine    Co VM,     l: 

Gits  Bros.    Mfg.   Co 1 

Gleason    Works     1: 

Glens    Falls    Mach.    Works 2' 

Globe    Mach.    &    Stpg.    Co 

Globe    Steel    Abrasive   Co.,    The.. 

Goodman,    M.    D l'J3,    191 

Goodyear  Tire  &   Rubber  Co..  82,    194 


I.each,    II 

Leaf.    B,    B„    Co 

Lcavltt,  O.  W.,  &  Co., 
Lebanon  Brass  Works... 
Lebanon  Mch.   Screw  Co., 

Locourtcnuy    Co 

Lee.  lIlKKlnson  &  Co... 
I.ee    Spring    Co 


I.rimi.'uiii    Machine    Co 

I  '  i:iti.i  iIliTord    Co 

i.i-.'ii'ii.    A.,   &  Sons   Hope  Co... 

I..ui«    Kdry.    &   Mach.    Co 

l-cwlB-Shopard    Co 

Lindhelmer,    S.    W 

Lindsay   Cbaplct    &   Mfg.    Co 

Lindsay,  James  Q..  &  Co.,  Inc.. 
Link  II.  It  10.,  ..40,  83,  80,  88, 
I  -    r     ■    ■■     '■-     Co 102 


Ideal    Concrete    Mnchiuery    Co 

Ideal    Machinery    Co 183,    1 

Illinois   Steel   Co.,    W'bouse  Dept. 

Imperial    Brass  Mfg.   Co. : 

Independent  Pneumatic  Tool.  Co. . 

Indianapolis    Drop    Forging   Co...   ::  \<  "u"  ■rWf.i  '  o   " 

Industrial     Mchry.    Corp ll»i,  ,"c!o...^...'.'. 

IiKhistrtnl    Plants     Corp Ihli' .>iu.    i 1. .. ..'....'. 

;'":"? ;"!  '"=""  c»^^""«  ,<^°-  ■"-  ^^riJi,  Tr'rFou-id'rt'.":'.  ."'.'•":'.": 

iMiluslrlal   Supply  &  Equip.  Co. ..  195  Lucas.   J.   L.,   &    Son,   Inc 

Industrial     Works      nn  I.'i''fl'>    Mnch.    Tool    Co 

In'.;prsoll-Rand     Co i -•»  1 1-inllnw-Saylor     Wire    Co ... 

Inland    Steel    Co '  ■'     ■'" 19. 

"    surance  Co.   of  North    .\:i  

ternational      Derrick      >><       i  ,.,        c, 

Co ''        !     Sons   Co 

ternational   Mach.   Tool   i  i  ,<    ■„.    inc 

ternational    Nickel    Co.,    'I'll.  ,  .   ,;2  i.J""s   M!nii.    ,v    stpg.   Works 
International    Oxygen 


.Mlnni'aiMlls  Steel   &   Miichry.   Co.. 210 

MohuguD   Tube   Co.,    Ttw 70 

Moloch     Co lOS 

Moltrup   Steel    Prod.    Co U 

•  Co,.    The..  128 

Monroe    RtccI    Castings    Co 38 

iloore    &    Moore,    Inc 40 

Moore    &    White   Co 80 

•:,     *     Co 100 

Morcy    &    Co.,    Inc 183 

Morgan   Construction   Co 100 

Morgan    Bngrg,     Co 104 

Morris    &    Bailey,    Division    Oliver 

Steel    Corp 22 


Eberhardt. 
Grand    Rapids    Die    &    T. 
Grand  Raijids  Refrigerate 

Gray,    G.    A.,    Co 

Gray,    Peter,    &    Sons, 


Inc.  200 


Lakes  Pressed  Steel  Corp.204 
Greaves-Klusman  Tool  C 
Green,  A.  P.,  Fire  Brick 
Green,  L.  A.,  Rail  &  Machry.  Co.201 
Greenfield  Tap  &  Die  " 
Greenpoint  Iron  &  Pipe 
Greensbnrg  Tool  &  Mch 
Gregg  Co.,  Ltd.,  The. 
Gregory  Electric  Co. .  . , 
Griffin    Mfg.     Company 


Grindle    Fuel 

Guarantee    Specialty    Mfg, 

Gulf    States    Steel    Co 

Gurney   Ball  Bearing  Co.. 


H 


The. 


H.    S.    B.    W. — Cochrane    Corp.. 
Hadfleld-Penfield    Steel    Co..    The 
Hagan,    George    J.,    Co.,    The... 
Haiss,    Geo.,    Mfg.    Co., 
Hamburg    Boiler    Works. 
Hamilton     Mach.    Tool 
Hammond     Iron     Works 

Hanna     Engrg.     Works 91 

Banna.    M.    A.,    Co.,    The 122 

Hanson  &  Van  Winkle  Co.,  The.137 
Harbison-Walker  Refractories  Co.  29 
Harrington     &      King     Perforating 


Steel    Co. 


i-eland    &    Matthews    Mfg,    Co. , 

Ironton    Fire    Brick    Co 

ton  Punch  &   Shear   Co 

Iroquois    Steel    Co.,    Inc 


Jacobs    Mfg.    Co, ,    The .  .  . 

Jareckl    Mfg.     Co 

Jefferson    Union    Co 

Jenkins    Bros 

Jenkinson,  R.  C,  &  Co.. 
Jennison- Wright  Co.  . . . 
Jessop,  Wm.,  &  Sons,  In< 
Johnson,    Carlyle,    Machin 

Johnson-Peter     Co 

Johnson,    Wm.    C,    &   Sons   Mcliiy. 


.187 


Johnston  Mfg.  Co.  ... 
Joliet  Wrought  Washer 
Jones  &  Lamson  Mach. 

Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Corp 12 

Jones    Mach.    Tool    Co 183 

Jones,  W.   A.,  Fdrv.  &  Mach.   Co.  82 


M 


Lathe  & 


Machinery 


The. 


Morris,     Herbert, 
Morris    Machine    Works. 
Morris,    Wheeler   &    Co.. 

Morrison   Mch.    Prod.,    In 

Morrison     &     Rlsnian     Co.,     Inc. 


Morse    Chain    Co 

Morse  Twist  Drill   &  Mach. 
Mfg.    Co 


.205 

.201 

84 

Co.  141 


Morton 
Morton, 

Motorbk>c    Corp 00 

Mt.  Vernon  Die  Casting  Corp 43 

Mueller    Moh.    Tool    Co 187 

Mummert-DlxoD    Co 99 

Mundt,    Chas.,    &    Sons 67 

Mundy,    J,     S.,     Hoisting    Engine 

Co , 92 

Munson    Mill    Mchry.    Co..    Inc. ..200 

Murchey    Mach.    &  Tool    Co 144 

Murray   Iron  Wks. '  Co 210 

M.Ter8.    F.    B.,    &   Bro.    Co 171 

Myrick     Machine    Co 206 


Corp. . 


Co. 


Harrison    Bolt  &   Nut   Co M 

Hart,    K.    A.,    Mfg.    Co 107 

Hartford    Machine    Screw   Co 205 

Hartford  Special  Mchry.   Co.,  The.206 

Harvey,    Arthur    C,    Co 14 

Hauser-Stander    Tank    Co 114 

Hawley   Down  Draft  Furnace   Co.  101 

Hayes    Brass    Fdry.,     Inc 208 

Hayward     Co 86 

Hazard     Mfg 


Kalamazoo  Tank  & 
Kane  &  Roach ... 
Kearney    &    Trecker 

Keating,    E.    F.,    Co 

Kellogg,    M.     W.,     Co 

Kempsmlth    Mfg.    Co 

Kennedy,    Julian    

Kentucky   Wagon   Mfg.    Co.    210. 


Kilborn    &    liisi 


aid    Mach.    Co..   The 

Hebb,    Geo.    A.,    Spring   Wks 

Heintz    Mfg.    Co 

Help    and    Situations    Wanted. 214-215 
Heltzel    Steel   Form  &    Iron   Co.. 

Hendley   &    Whittemore  Co 

Hendrick     Mfg.     Co 

Heppenstall  Forge  &  Knife  I'o. . 
Hepworth,     S.    S. .    Co 


Hickman,  Williams  &  C 
Hill,  Clarke  &  Co.  of  C 
Hill,   Clarke  &   Co.,   Inc.. 

Hill-Curtis    Co 

Hillman  Coal  &  Coke  O 
Hillside    Fluor     Spar    Mil 

Hlndley    Gear    Co 

Hlndley    Mfg. 


c/o     A 


Hirsch, 

British    Mfg.    Co 

Hitner's.   Henry  A.,   Sons  C 

Hobbs   Mfg.    Co 

Hocvel     Mfg.     Corp 

Hoggson    &    Pettis    Mfg.    < 
Holbeck     Engrg.     Co.,     Tlio 

Holcroft     &     Co 

Holmes   Iron    Co 

Homestead    Valve  Mf?.    Co. 

Horsburgh    &    Scott    Co 

Horton,    E..     &    Son    Co... 

Hoskins    Mfg.    Co . 

Houston    Railway    Car    Co. 

Howard    Iron    Wks 

Hubbard    Spring    Works 


Silo    Co 113 


McCabe, 

Corp. 
McCabe 

Corp 

McClintlc-Marshall  Co.  . 
McConway  &  Torley  Co. 
McCoy-Brandt    Machinery    Co. . . 

McCrosky    Tool    Corp 

McCullough-Dalzell    Crucible    Co. 

McDonough,    W.    R.,    &   Co 3S 

McDowell    &    Co 200 

McGnnn    Mfg.    Co.,   Inc 10.^ 

McGill    Metal    Co 4ri 

McGowan,    John   H..    Co..    Tlic.lTO 

McKee.    Arthur   G.,    &    Co 117 

McKee,    Willis    11" 

McKeefrey    &    Co 24 

McKenna    Co..    The 16n 

McKim    Fdry.    &    Mch.    Co 209 

.McMullen    Machry.     Co 188 

McMyler    Interstate   Co..    The 80 

McNeil   Boiler  Co 202 

McWllllams,    John,    &    Sons 33 

Machine    Products    Co 72 

Machine   Tool    Parts   Co 180 

Machinery    Dealers,    Inc 190,    ]«1 

Machinery    Forging    Co.,    The 34 

Machler,    Paul    Co.,    The 102 

Mahr    Mfg.    Co 102 

Malleable    Iron    Fittings    Co 122 

Mallory   Machry.   Corp 197.   202 

Iron    Works    Co 

Manufacturing     Equip.     &     Eng 


National     Acme     Co 127 

National    Automatic    Tool    Co 125 

National    Bolt   &   Nut  Co 54 

National    Engineering    Co 96 

National   Forge  &  Tool  Co 33 

National    Machry.     Co 153 

National     Marine    Lamp    Co 203 

tional   Sewing  Mach.  Co 52 

National    Steel    Casting   Co 38 

tional  Transit  Pump   &   Mach. 


MfK  '  ■-■ 
Klein,  Nnth.in  .4  Co 
Kline  Hardware  Co 
Knickerbocker  Co. 
Koehler  Mfg.  Co.. 
Kokomo  Spring  Co. 
Konigslow,    B.,    Stpg, 

The    t* 

igslow.    Otto,    Mfg.    Co.,    The  47 


&   Tool    Co., 


Kundtz,   Theodor,  Co. 


.199 


L.  &  D.   Pipe  Supply  Co.,  Ini 

Laclede    Steel    Co 

Lad.ish   Drop  Forge   Co 

Lakeside    Malleable    Castings 
Lally  Column  Co.   of  N.   T. .  . . 

Lamberg,   A..    &   Co 

Lambert   &   Todd   Mach.    Co. .  . 

Lancaster    Fdry.    Co 

Lancaster    Iron     Works.     Inc.. 
Landls,    A.    B,.    &    Sons 


npointe.    J.     N., 


SiiPPly^ 

Tool  Co,".'..  . 
Alex.,  &  Co. 
Thomas,    Co., 


yubbellT   Haryey,    incT: 49  Lavlno.    E.    J.,    &   Co. 


Co. 


Manville,  E.  J.,  Mach 
Marchant,    Geo.    F.,    < 

Margulies,    M.   J 

Maris    Bros.,    Inc 

Marks-Fiske-Zeiger  Co. 
Marschke  Mfg.  Co . .  . 
Marshall  &  Huschart 
Marshalltown  Mfg.  i 
Maryland  Bolt  &  Nut 
Mascot  Stove  Mfg,  O 
Massillon  Fdry.  &  M. 
Mathews.     Hugh     


Co,, 


The. 


Mattatuck    Mfg. 
Matthews,   H.   A.,    Mfg. 
Matthews,    Jas.   H..    &  Co., 
Matthews    Mfg.    Co.  •••••• 

Maynard    Elec.    Steel   Castlr 

Meachem    Gear    Corp 

Meaker     "  '       '  -~       " 


Meda 


Tlie 


.171 


Co. 

National   Tube   Co 7i 

tional    Twist   Drill  &   Tool    Co.l41 

tional    Umbrella   Frame   Co 57 

Naugatuck     Mfg.     Co 174 

Naylor  Bros 208 


Newbold. 
New  Britain  Mach.  Co.. 
Newcomb  Spring  Corp. , 
New    Departure    Mfg.    ( 


New    England    Wire    Machry.    Co.l48 

New    Haven    Screw    Co 80 

N.    J.    Mchry.     Exchange 186 

N.    J.    Wire  Cloth    Co 64 

Newman  Clock   Co.,    Inc 139 

Newport    Boiling    Mill    Co 13 

Newton    Mfg.    Co..    The 50 

N.   T.   Belting  &   Packing  Co 82 

N.    T.    Engineering    Co 204 

Niagara    Mach.    &   Tool    Works.. 161 

Nicholls,    Wm.    H.,   Co.,    Inc 96 

Nicholson,    W.    H..    &    Co 144 

Niles-Bement-Pond    Co. 

75,    87,    123.    190 

Nilson.    A.    H..    Mach.    Co 152 

Nilson-Miller    Corp 206 

Norma  Co.  of  America. 


Northern    Malleable    Iron    Co. , 

Northwest   Engrg.    Co 

Norton    Iron    Works 

Nnsbnnm.    V.    M..    &    Co 

Nuttall.    R.    D.,    Co 


Fdr: 


Meeker 

Mehl    Mnrli.    Too 

Mehun    Mfg.    Ca 


Meisselbaoh-Catucci    Mfg. 

Melling   Forging   Co 

Merrell  Mfg.    Co 

Merrill    Bros 

Mcrrin    Co..    The 

Mesta  Machine  Co. .  ,  , 
Metal  &  Alloy  SpwiaUi. 
Metal  Specialty  Co,.  Ih 
Metal  &  Thermit  I  orp. . 
Metallne  Co..  The..... 
Miami  Tool  &  Die  Co. 
Midwest    Forge 


Steel    Co 21 

iiiiiS' Machry'.   CoV.V.'.isb; '187,    1! 

Milford     Mfg.     Co......... • 

Miller -Owen  Electric  Co..    Inc 1. 

Mill.>r  &   Van   Winkle,    Inc < 

Millers     Falls    Co l; 

Milwaukee   Electric   Crane   &    Mfg. 


Oakes,     Co.,    The 46 

Oakley    Chemical    Co Ill 

O'Brien  Machinery  Co.,  The.191,  195 

O'Connor,     Thos     212 

Ohio  Electric    &   Controller   Co. . .   92 

Ohio    Grease    Co Ill 

Ohio    Locomotive    Crane    Co 90 

Ohio   Machine   Tool    Co 132 

_  _    Steel    Fdry.    Co 39 

Old  Hickory  Powder  Plant 199 

Oliver    Instrument    Co 125 

Oliver    Iron   &    Steel    Corp 54 

Orton    &    Steinbrenner    C« 90 

Osborn     Mach^ 
Osborne 


Sexton     Machry. 


Oster  Mfg.  Co 
Otis  Steel  Co. 
Ottemlller,    Wm. 


(Section  57) 


December  27,  192:5 


Pac-ifli-     I'.inst     Stcifl     Co l-> 

Page  Steel  &  Wire  Co 6^ 

Pangborn     CorporatioD     06 

Pannier   Bros.    Stamp    Co Wl 

Park     Mfg.     Co 52 

Park     &     Williams,     Inc 24 

Parker  &  Harper  Mfg.   Co 205 

Parker.    R.    E..    Mfg.    Co 203 

Pateh.    F.    R.,    Mfg.    Co 208 

Patriarehe    &   Bell 14 

Pattern    &    Engrg.    Co 211 

Pawling   &  Harnischfeger   Co.  .86,   88 

Pawtuckct     Mfg.     Co 153 

Passon,    J.    W.,    Co 96 

Payne.    N.    B.,    &   Co 88,    197 

Peerless    Machine     Co 138 

Pels.    Henry,    &    Co 156 

Peninsular     Forging     Die     &     Tool 

Co         203 

Pcnn'  Foundry    &    Mfg.    Co. 209 

Penn  Mold    &   Mfg.    Co.,   The 14 

Penn   Screw    &    Mach.    Works 205 

Pennsylvania  Engineering  Yi'6''l94 
Pennsylvania       FlSxible       Metallic 

Tubing    Co ^•-,1? 

Pennsylvania  Furnace  &  Iron  to.114 
Pennsylvania    Pump  &   Comp.    Co.  170 

Pennsylvania    Stpg.    Co 204 

Pequonnock    Fdry .••,;•••„„ 

Perin     C.   P. — S.    M.    Marshall ..  .lUi 

Perkins    Appliance    Co T.T 

Perry,  Boston  Doa 


Perry-Fay    Co..    The 50 

Peterson     Spring    Lo u" 

Petroleum    Iron    Works   Co lli> 

Pettlnos.    Geo.    F 90 

Pfannmucller    Engrg.    Co 194 

Philadelphia    Gear    Works i3 

Philadelphia     Roll     &     Mach^^_^Co_.^^ 

Philadelphia    Steel    &    Iron    Co...   35 

Phillips.    F.    R.,    &    Sons   Co 15 

Phoenij     Iron    Co „■  ■  ■    '^''^l 

Pho-^phor    Bronze    Smelting    Co. . .     d 

Pickands,    Mather    &    Co 28 

Pidge-m,    Thr.s,,    Irnn    Co 201 


V 


Pipe    Mac 


PittsbUFL-h    K 

Pittsburgh     Mftalbr^i.-al     i'" .i" 

Pittsburgh  Rolls  IVnp.  .  .  ■  ■  ■  ■  ■  •  1(J-/ 
Pittsburgh  Tool  Steel  Wire  On..  15 
Pittsburgh    Valve    Fdry.     &    Con. 

Co IT-* 

Piatt    Bros.    ,t    (-.1..    The 32 

Piatt    Iron    Works 1.0 

Pollack     Steel     Co.     The 34 

Poole   EOL-rs.    ,.<t    Mach.    Co 14 

Portable    Mnchinery    Co 84 

Portage    Silica    Co..    The 96 

Porter,     H.     K  .     To 92 

Porter,    H.    K  .    Inc 146 

Porter   Maciiirc    ic.    Inc 207 

Positive    Lock    Wn^hir    O' 57 

Potts,    Henry.    &    Co 194 

Potts.    Horace    T.,    &    Co 1-13 

Powell    Mfg.    Co 207 

Powell.    Wm.,    Co 174 

Power  Machrv.  Exchange.   Inc 197 

Prentiss,    Geo.    W.,    &   Co 62 

Prentiss,    Henry   &    Co.,    Inc 182 

Pressed    Metal     Co 204 

Prichard,   C.    W..   Co..    Inc... 189.   202 

Progressive    Mfg.     Co 47 

Pulaski    Fdry.    &    Mfg.    Corp 210 

Pulte-Korreck   Mach.    Co 44 

Pure    Oil    Co 112 

Pyro    Clay    Products    Co. 29 


Qoeen    City    Forging    Co..     The..   38 
Qoeens  Run  Refractories  Co..  Inc.  29 

Qnlckwork    Co.,    The 154 

Qnipley     Furnace     Specialties     Co.. 


Racine  Tool    &   Machine    Co 139 

Rahn-Larmon    Co 126 

Randle  Machry.   Co 186.   195 

Ransom    Mfe.    CO 135 

Raymond    Mfg.    Co.,   Ltd «1 

Readilg    Chain    &    Block    Corp...    92 
Reading  Steel  Casting  Co.,  Inc..   38 

Reed,    Chas.    H.    &    Son 207 

Rced-Prenflce    Co 126 

np„e-lPrltts     Co,.     The 189 

Relchel     &     Drews 208 

Reliable    Mnnhlne    Co 204 

RelinneeMachry.    Sales  Co 191 

Rella»«e    Mfg.      Co RS 

Republic     Creosoting    Co 120 

Repnhllc    Iron    &    Steel    Co 10 

Reynolds    Knglneerlng    Co 208 

Rhode    Island    Tool    Co 54 

RIchards-WilcoT    Mfg.    Co 8.1 

Hlchir«son    *    Co. .     Inc 201 

Riclley,  Erowne  &  Donald.   Inc... 209 


Richmond   Forgings    Corp 35 

Ridgway,   Craig,    &  Son  Co 86 

Riley,    Sanford,    Stoker    Co 170 

Riter-Conley    Co HO 

Riverside  Fdry.  &  Galvanizing  Co.  42 

Riverside    Machry.    Depot 193 

Riverside    Steel   Casting   Co 39 

Rivet   Cutting   Gun   Co 14S 

Rivett   Lathe   &    Grinder   Corp... 205 

Robins    Conveying    Belt    Co 84 

Robinson,    J.    M.,    Mfg.    Co 160 

Robinson    &    Orr 201 

Robinson    Tool    Works.    Inc 203 

Rockford    Bolt    Co 54 

Rockf  ord    Iron    Works ...» 162 

Rockford    Malleable    Iron    Works.   40 

Rockwell,    W.    S..    Co 100 

Roebling'B.    J.    A..    Sons    Co 64 

Roeper  Crane  &  Hoist  Works 88 

Rogers.   Brown  &  Co 25,  27 

Rome    Brass   &    Copper    Co 32 

Rome    Mfg.  "Co 46 

Root   Co 107 

Roots,    P.   H.    &   F.    M..    Co 99 

Ross  Power  Equip.   Co 195 

Ross-Tacony     Crucible     Co 99 

Rothschild,    R..    Inc 190 

Royersford     Fdry.     &     Mch.     Co.. 

inc 125 

Runyon,    W.    C.    &    Co 24 

Russell,  Burdsall  &  Ward  Bolt  & 

Nut    Co 53,    191 

Russell    Mach.    Co 182 

Ryerson,  Jos.  T..  &  Son,  Inc.. 2,  157 


Sachsenuiaier.    Geo..    Co 195 

Safety    Equip.    Service   Co 120 

St.    Lonis  Coke    &   Iron   Co ..... .   26 

St.    Louis    Malleable    Casting    Co.   41 

Samuel,    Frank,    &    Co 30 

Samuel    Machry.     Co 193 

Saunders,    D.,    Sons 146 

Savage,   John   A.,  &   Co 20 

s  aife,    Wm.    B.,    &    Sons   Co 114 

-   liieren,    Chas.    A..    Co 82 

■   Imder    &    Lombard    Co 141 

s -hreer   &   Poster.    Inc 200 

Schultz.   A.    U,   &    Son 81 

Schuylkill    Forge    Co 38 

Schwerdtle    Stamp   Co 141 

Scovill    Mfg.    Co 32 

Scranton    Forging    Co '.  .  .  .    35 

Screw    Mach.    Products    Corp 51 

Scully,    Jones    &    Co 197 

Seneca   Iron   &  Steel   Co 18 

Seneca    Wire    &    Mfg.    Co 64 

Service    Steel    Co 69 

Sessions   Foundry   Co. .    The 41 

Sessions.    J.    H..    &    Son 44 

Severance.    S.    Mfg.    Co 57 

Seymour  Mfg.    Co..    The 33 

Seymour   Metal   Goods    Co..   The. 204 

Sharon    Foundry    Co 38 

Shepard  Elec.   Crane  &   Hoist  Co.   88 

Sherwood,   E.    C 201 

Shimer.    Samuel   J..   &   Sons.   Inc.    50 

Shipper's  Car  Line.   Inc 109 

Shoemaker    Bridge     Co 118 

Shore     Instrument     &     Mfg.     Co. 

Inc 106 

Shuster.  F.  B..   Co..  The 150 

Simmons    Mach.    Tool    Corp 180 

Simonds  Saw   &    Steel  Co..   Fitch- 
burg.    Mass 139 

Simonds    Saw  &    Steel    Co..    Lock- 
port.    N.    T 16 

Simons   &   Schmadeke  Co..    Inc... 203 

Skinner    Bros.    Mfg.    Co..    luc 120 

Skinner   Chuck   Co 144 

Sleeper   &    Harflov,    Tnc 151 

Sloan    &    Zonk    On  ,    Tho      Ill 

Sly.    W.   W..    Mf-     '•" OR 

Smith.    Gen.    1 !  ■         >    .         -   c,     4n 

Smith'  &    Mi'll^    i'  .      Til.    ['/.'-'.'.  !T.12 

Smythe.    S.    R.    Cn..    Inc 117 

Snead    Architectural    Iron    Works.    15 

Snyder.    W.    P..    &    Co 29 

Softer    Bros..     Inc 114 

South    Bend    Lathe   Works 126 

Southern  Ferro   Alloys  Co 24 

Sonthwark    Fdry.   *    Mach.    Co... 164 

Spencer  Turbine   Co..    The 172 

Spencer's,   I.    S.,   Sons,  Inc 42 

Splndler   &    Deringer 207 

Springfield      Aluminum      Plate     & 

Castings   Co 210 

Springfield   Mfg.    Co..    The 135 

Stamp    Electric    Hoist    Co 92 

Standard    Alloys    Co 31 

Standard    Engrg.    Co 166 

Standard    Fuel    Engrg.    Co 100 

Standard    Gauge    Steel    Co 12 

Standard     Machry.     Co..     Auburn, 

R.    1 150 

Standard    Machinery    Co.,    Mystic. 

Conn 208 

Standard    Pressed    Steel   Co 51 

Stanley    Belting   Corp 82 

Starrett.    L.    S..    r,>..   The 145 

Steacy-Schmldt    Mfg.    Co 42 

Sfedman's    Fdry.    i    Mch.    Wks..210 

steel    Forgings    Co.,    The 34 

Steel   PUte  Products    Co 113 


Steele   &   Condlct,    Inc 207 

Steiner.   Emil   B..   &  Co.,   Inc 102 

Steinle    Turret    Mach,    Co 128 

Sterling    Aluminum    Co 204 

Sterling    Blower    Co 120 

Sterling  Grinding   Wheel   Co 137 

Sterling    \Vheelbarrow    Co 97 

Stevens  &  Wood,    Inc 117 

Stewart   Furnace    Co.,    The 27 

Sticklcy,   B.    B.,    Machry.    Co 191 

Stockbridge    Machine    Co 132 

Stocker-Bumely-Wachs    Co 189 

Stokvis,  R.    S.,  &   Sons.   Inc 188 

StoU,    D.    H..    Co..    Inc 162 

Stolp    Co.,    Inc 159 

Storms   Drop   Forging  Co 36 

Stow     Manufacturing    Co 139 

Stowe-FuUer  Refractories  Co.,  The    29 

Stowell     Co.,     The 41 

Straight  Line   Engine  Co.,    The.. 209 

Strand,  N.   A.,  &  Co 139 

Streine  Tool    &    Mfg.    Co 154 

Strieby    &   Footc   Co 86 

Stroh  Steel  Hardening  Process  Co.    12 
Strong,   Carlisle  &   Hammond  Co., 

The    48,   99 

Strong    Steel   Fdry.    Co 39 

Sturtevant.    B.    F..    Co 119 

Sullivan   Machinery   Co 172 

SummerlU     Tubing     Co 69 

Sun    Mchry.    Co..    Inc 191 

Superheater    Co. .     The 170 

Superior  Mach.    Tool  Co 125.   208 

Superior    Metal    Products    Co ....  204 

Superior     Spring    Co 58 

Superior    Steel    Corp 22 

Surface    Combustion    Co 100 

Sweet  &  Doyle  Fdry.  &  Mach.  Co.206 
Sweets    Catalogue    Service.    Inc..  117 

Swett.    A.    L..    Iron    Works 208 

Swindell,    Wm..    &    Bros 100 


Tate-Jones   &   Co..    Inc 

Taylor,    Chas.    Sons    Co 

Taylor  &  Fenn   Co..   The 

Taylor-Hall   Welding   Corp 

Taylor     Instrument    Companies . .  .  106 

Taylor- Welder     Co. .     The 

Taylor- Wilson   Mfg.   Co 

Temple  Malleable  Iron  &  Steel 
Co 

Tennessee    Coal.    Iron   &  R.  R.  Co  15 

Thomas    Spacing    Mach.    Co 

Thompson  Bros 

Thompson    Grinder    Co 

Thomson     Spot    Welder     Co 

Thorn.    J.    S..   Co 

Thropp's.    John   E..    Sons.    Co... 

Tioga  Steel  &  Iron  Co..  The.33,   238 

Tippett    &    Wood... 

Titchener,    E.    H..    &    Co 

Titchener-Diehl     Co 

Titusville    Forge    Co 33 

Tobin  Tool  &  Die  Co 

Tod-Stambaugh      Co 

Toledo  Crane  Co. .  The 

Toledo   Machine  &  Tool   Co 

Topping    Bros 

Torrington     Co 

Torrington    Mfg.    Co 

Towmotor    Co 

Townsend    Co ^ 

Track    Specialties    Co 

Traffic    Service    Bureau 

Transue  &  Williams  Steel  Forg- 
ing   Corp 

Triumph    Electric    Co 

Troy   Engine   &   Mch.   Co 

Troy   Fdry.   &   Mch.    Co.    Inc 

Trumbull    Steel   Co..    The 

Truscon     Steel     Co 

Tudor    Boiler    Mfg.    Co 

Turner    Machine    Co 

Turner  &   Seymour   Mfg.    Co 

Tutein.    B.    Arthnr,    Inc 


Union    Chain    &    Mfg.    Co..    The..    84 

Cnion    Drawn    Steel   Co 11 

Union    Mfg.    Co 144 

Union    Steel    Casting    Co...- 105 

Union    Switch   &  Signal  Co 35 

United    Alloy    Steel    Corp 14 

United  Engineering  &   Fdry.   Co.. 167 

Cnited    Metals    Selling   Co 32 

U.    S.    Ball   Bearing   Mfg.    Co 76 

U.  S.  Cast  Iron  Pipe  &  Fdry.  Co.  69 

U.    S.    Electrical    Tool    Co 135 

U.    S.    Equipment    Corp 191 

U.   S.  Ferro  Alloys  Corp 30 

IT.    S.    Nickel    Co 32 

U.    S.    Refractories    Corn 30 

U.    S.    Shipping  Board  Emergency 

Fleet    Corp 187 

U.    S.    Silica    Co 96 

V.    S.    Tool    Co..    Inc..   The 160 

Univcraal    Boring    Mach.    Co 130 

Utici      steam     Engine     &     Boiler 

Works.     The 206 


Valley    Mould    &    Iron    Corp H 

Valley    Rolling   Mills,    Inc 14 

Vanadium    Alloys    Steel    Co .15 

Vandjck   Churchill    Co 13» 

Vaughn    Machinery    Co.,    The 152 

Veeder    Mfg.    Co 107 

Vermilion   Malleable    Iron    Co....  41 

Vibrating    Mchry.    Co 98 

Victor-Peninsular     Co 41> 

Victor    Saw    Works 138 

Victoria    Metal    Co 19a 

Virginia    Bridge    &.    Iron    Co 118 

Vonnegut    Machry.    Co 191 

Vulcan     Crucible     Steel     Co 15 

Vulcan    Iron  Works.  Chicago,    111.165 
Vulcan   Iron   Works.  Wilkes-Barre, 


w 


Wagner    Electric    Corporation 79 

Wagner    Malleable   Iron   Co 41 

Waldo.    Egbert   &   McClain,    Inc..  24 

Walter-Wallirigford    &    Co 31 

Waltham    Screw    Co 205 

Wanted    Section    202 

Wapakoneta    Mach.    Co 159 

Ward.    Wm..    Mchry.    Co 186 

Wardlow.    S.    &    C 15 

Ward's  Edgar   T..   Sons   Co 18 

Warner   &   Swasey   Company 129 

Warren    Fdry.    &  Pipe   Co 69 

Washburn  Wire  Co.,  N.  T.  C. . .  63 
Washington  Steel  &  Ordnance  Co.  184 

Waterbury     Buckle    Co 204 

Waterbury    Castings    Co 41 

Waterbury  Farrel   Fdry.   &  Mach. 

Co 153 

Watson-Stillman    Co 140 

Wayne  Tool    Mfg.    Co 142 

Webb   Wire    Works,    The 62 

Weirton     Steel    Co 21 

Weldit     Acetylene     Co 108 

Wellman    Bronze    Co..    The 43 

Wellman-Seaver-Morgan   Co..    The. 169 

Wells.    Frank    L..    Co 152 

West    Leechburg    Steel    Co 22 

Western    Automatic    Macb.    Screw 

Co 52 

Western    Mach.    Tool    Works 125 

Western   Screw  Prod.    Co 56 

Wethercll    Bros.     Co 14 

Wharton,  Wm.,   Jr.,  &  Co.,   Inc.. 114 

Wheeling   Mch.    Prod.   Co 174 

Wheeling    Mold    &   Fdry.    Co 10 

Wheeling    Steel     Corporation 63 

Wlitc,   A.   D.,   Machinery   Co 186 

Whiting   Corp 88 

Whitney   Mfg.   Co.,   The 84 

Whitney  Metal  Tool    Co 160 

Whiton,    D.    E..    Mach.    Co 144 

Wickes    Boiler    Co.,    The 170 

Wickes     Bros 169 

Wickwire    Bros.     65 

Wickwire   Spencer   Steel   Corp 64 

Wiesman   Mfg.    Co 160 

Wllcoi,    D.,    Kfg.    Co 35 

Wilfong,    M.    F..    Iron  Works   Co.  106 

Williams,    G.    H..    Co 8& 

Williams.    J.    H..    &    Co 146 

Williams  Test   Clamp   Co 47 

Williams    Tool    Corp 148 

Williams.    White   &   Co 165- 

Wilmarth   &    Morman    Co 135 

Wilmington    Fibre    Specialty   Co. .   75 

Wilson-Maeulen    Co 107 

Witherbee.   Sherman  &  Co 29 

Wood.    Alan.   Iron   &   Steel  Co. . .   18 

Wood.    John,    Mfg.    Co 116 

Wood.    R.    D..    &    Co 165 

Woodhouse  Chain  Works 8a 

Woods.    T.     B..     Sons    Co 81 

Worcester    Pressed    Steel    Co 24 

Worcester    Stamped    Metal    Co...   46 

Worth    Steel    Co 16 

Worthlngton     Pump     &     Machry. 

Corp 173 

Wright    Machine    Co 49 

Wright    Mfg.     Co 92 

Wrigley.     Thomas    Co 64 

Wrought   Washer   Mfg.    Co 58- 


Yoder    Co..    The.. 160- 

York  Elec.  &   Mach.   Co 207 

Young  Bros.    Co 102 

Youngstown    Sheet    &    Tube    Co    .    22 


Zeh     ft     Hahnemann 162 

Zelgler   Mfg.    Co 204 

Zclnlcker.  Walter  A.,  Supply  Co.. 

197.  199.  201 
ZlT    Steel    4   Wlr«   Co 15. 
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FINANCING 
CONSOLIDATIONS 


Perhaps  no  better  example  of  a  large  and  effective  consolida- 
tion of  companies  in  a  single  industry  can  be  had  than  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation. 

In  the  industrial  history  of  this  country  consolidations  in 
many  instances  have  been  of  great  value  in  developing  its 
industries  both  as  regards  service  and  efficiency  at  home  and 
position  in  world  trade;  markets  have  been  widened  and  the 
greater  volume  of  production  made  possible  thereby  has 
resulted  in  price  reductions  of  commodities  to  the  public, 
while  at  the  same  time  compensation  to  labor  has  been 
maintained  or  increased. 

The  best  judgment,  financial  and  legal,  the  broadest  experi- 
ence, are  essential  in  working  out  the  many  details  involved 
in  completing  a  successful  consohdation. 

Lee,  Higginson  &  Company  h  ave  managed  the  financing  of 
such  consolidations  as  the  units  now  constituting  General 
Refractories  Company,  Shell  Union  Oil  Corporation,  acqui- 
sition of  the  Cambria  Steel  Company  by  the  Midvale  Steel  & 
Ordnance  Company,  and  others. 

We  invite  correspondence  or  we  shall  be  glad  to  have  our 
representative  call.  Letters  of  inquiry  may  be  addressed  to 
any  one  of  the  offices  listed  below. 

Lee,  Higginson  & 
Company 

Established  1848 


43  Exchange  Place  44  State  Street  The  Rookery 

NEW    YORK  BOSTON  CHICAGO 

HIGGINSON  &  CO.,  LONDON 
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Our  Experience  at  Your  Fingertips 


All  industries  have  been  quick  to  rec- 
ognize the  economies  of  the  oxy- 
acetylene  process. 

This  modem  metal  surgeon  welds 
your  broken  machine  parts  perma- 
nently and  right  on  the  job.  Isola- 
tion is  no  longer  a  handicap — no  more 
vexatious  delays  while  you  await 
the  arrival  of  some  replacement  part. 
The  modern  answer  is — oxweld  it. 

But  the  full  possibilities  of  the 
process  are  not  always  realized.  It 
can  be  used  in  salvaging  worn  parts 
thought  useless,  in  rebuilding  and  in 
eliminating  production  delays. 

Here  we   can   help  you.   As   the 


world's  largest  makers  of  oxy-acety- 
lene  apparatus  we  have  collected  a 
vast  store  of  knowledge  by  solving 
welding  and  cutting  problems  for 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  Oxweld 
users.  This  is  at  your  service — freely, 
and  without  obligation. 

If  a  job  puzzles,  we  have  the  solu- 
tion. We  undoubtedly  can  also  show 
you  how  to  profitably  extend  the  use 
of  your  outfit. 

Oxweld  Resident  Engineers  are 
located  in  over  fifty  cities.  Commu- 
nicate with  address  below  for  imme- 
diate attention  from  our  nearest 
office. 


OXWELD  ACETYLENE  COMPANY 

Newark,  N.  J.         Chicago  San  Francisco 


WELDING  AND  CUTTING  APPARATUS 


World's  Largest  Manufacturers   of  Welding  and  Cutting   Equipment 
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